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A  WORD  IN  CONCLUSION. 


THE  tusk  proposed  to  themselves  by  the  undersigned  in  entering,  four  years  ago,  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  work  which  reaches  its  completion  with  the  present  volume,  is  at  length  ac- 
complished. Tin:  task  li;ia  been  somewhat  more  protracted  and  greatly  inure  laborious  than  was 
originally  anticipated  ;  but  both  time  and  labor  have  been  cheerfully  spent  in  the  belief  that  tho 
value  of  the  work  has  been  thereby  more  than  proportionately  incn-i-. d. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  public,  the  occasion  seems  to  the  undersigned  to  ho  a  fit  one  for  making 
certain  statements  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  work  which  have  not  hitherto  been  presented. 

The  circumstances  in  which  this  formidable  enterprise  had  its  origin  arc  succinctly  narrated  in 
the  I'ublijiher'a  Announcement  prefixed  to  the  First  Volume.  The  idea  entertained  by  its  eminent 
originator  (the  late  HORACE  GREELEY),  as  to  the  form  which  the  work  should  practically  take,  is 
there  also  given.  The  plan  as  he  conceived  it  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  compendium  of 
facts  and  results  of  research  stripped  of  all  comment  and  set  forth  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  connecting  narrative — a  plan  by  which,  for  example,  history  should  be  substantially 
reduced  to  a  chronological  record;  science,  to  the  enunciation  of  laws  and  numerical  results;  and 
philosophy,  to  a  synopsis  of  opinions  and  dogmas.  In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  compilation 
from  standard  works  already  existing  was  the  process  which  it  would  be  necessary,  mainly  if  not 
exclusively,  to  employ ;  the  task  not  being  one  likely  to  interest  original  investigators  or  other  eminent 
living  authorities  so  far  as  to  attract  and  secure  their  co-operation.  It  was  upon  this  plan,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  was  commenced,  and  under  which  it  was  prosecuted  nearly  to  the  close  of  the 
First  Volume,  the  editorial  superintendence  having  been  in  the  mean  time  committed  to  a  gentle- 
man of  acknowledged  ability,  especially  qualified  for  the  task  by  a  large  previous  experience  in 
analogous  forms  of  literary  labor.  A  few  of  the  members  of  the  present  Editorial  Staff,  including 
the  present  directing  Editor-in-Chief,  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  to  examine  the  proofs  of  tho 
plates  as  they  were  successively  prepared  for  publication ;  so  that  when,  on  the  retirement  of  tho 
original  Editor,  in  March,  1873,  these  incidental  collaborators  were  invited  to  assume  the  principal 
charge,  they  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  form  which  it  had  then 
reached.  As  this  was  not  such  as  they  would  have  made  it  had  it  been  under  their  control  from 
tho  beginning,  they  could  not  respond  to  the  invitation  by  consenting  to  take  up  the  work  at  this 
point,  and  to  carry  it  forward  to  completion,  without  an  essential  modification  of  the  plan  pursued 
in  its  prosecution,  and  a  thorough  revision  and  reconstruction  of  the  portion  which  had  already 
been  finished.  To  their  judgment  it  appeared  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  work  the  high 
character  for  fulness  and  freshness  of  information,  and  for  logical  method  and  lucidity  of  state- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  important  subjects,  which  could  only  justify  its  publication,  writers 
specially  qualified  by  past  study  and  experience,  and  known  by  reputation  to  the  public  to  be  so, 
should  be  engaged  to  treat  each  such  subject;  the  plan  of  compilation  being  limited  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  articles  of  secondary  importance  which  do  not  require  the  hand. of  a  master. 

The  value  of  eminent  names  had,  it  is  true,  been  to  a  certain  extent  recognized  during  the 
previous  management,  and  some  contributions  from  writers  of  distinction  had  been  embraced 
within  the  pages  so  far  completed ;  but  these  were  exceptions,  the  general  rule  having  been  the 
usual  one  of  compilation,  and  the  compilations  not  having  been  always  made  by  persons  well 
conversant  with  the  subjects  as  to  which  they  attempted  to  summarize  the  statements  which  they 
found  in  books. 

It  was  a  necessary  condition,  therefore,  of  the  acceptance  by  the  present  Editors-in-Chief  of 
the  responsibility  proposed  to  them,  that  the  part  of  the  work  already  prepared  should  be  wholly 
remodelled  and  reconstructed  ;  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  securing  this 
end,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  shortest  and  simplest,  though  by  no  means  the  cheapest, 
method  of  accomplishing  the  object  would  be  to  commence  the  work  anew  from  the  beginning. 
There  had  been  already  completed  1100  electrotype  plates  ready  for  the  press,  at  a  cost  of  $20,864.67, 
and  at  an  expense  of  more  than  two  years  of  valuable  time.  It  was  a  large  amount,  whether 
estimated  in  money  or  in  time,  to  be  fruitlessly  wasted ;  but  the  publisher  has  never  allowed  a 
question  of  expense  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  object  which  in  all  his  literary  adventures  he  has 
ever  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  which  has  been  to  secure  the  highest  attainable  excellen 
whatever  cost;  and  he  no  sooner  became  satisfied  that  this  sacrifice  was  necessary  than  ho 
promptly  cancelled  all  these  plates  and  consigned  them  to  the  melting-pot. 
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A  WORD  IN  CONCLUSION. 


In  regard  to  the  future  conduct  of  the  work,  another  condition  imposed  by  the  new  manage- 
ment, and  conceded  to  them,  was  that  the  Editorial  Staff  should  bo  so  increased  and  organized  Unit 
each  important  department  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  an 
Associate  Editor  specially  assigned  to  that  department;  these  several  Associates  being  charged 
with  the  duty,  first,  of  exercising  a  strict  censorship  over  all  contributions  relating  to  subjects  within 
their  departments;  secondly,  of  taking  care,  also  within  their  departments,  that  no  subject  which 
ought  to  receive  attention  should  be  neglected ;  thirdly,  of  aiding  the  Editors-in-Chief  to  secure,  in 
those  departments  severally,  well-qualified  special  contributors;  and  finally,  of  themselves  fur- 
nishing contributions  on  such  important  topics  within  their  proper  provinces  as  should  be  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  How  completely  this  plan  was  carried  out  may  be  seen  in  the  title-page  of 
the  work,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Organization  of  the  Stall',  and  also  in  The  Departments  and  Index 
to  Special  Articles.  About  one-half  of  the  titles  of  the  Special  Articles  which  have  passed  under 
the  personal  revision  of  the  several  Associate  Editors  are  enumerated  in  this  Index,  but  not  a 
complete  list  of  those  which  they  have  personally  contributed  ;  and  a  glance  at  the  Index  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  how  largely  the  work  has  been  benefited  by  the  labors  of  its  numerous  Associate 
Editors  in  their  special  fields.  The  departments  to  which  the  names  of  the  Editors-in-Chicf  are 
attached  have  been  more  especially  taken  in  charge  by  them,  because  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Their  supervision,  nevertheless,  has  extended  to  the  whole  work. 

The  reconstruction  of  Volume  I.  began  with  the  close  of  March,  1873.  The  volume  was  at  that 
time  so  far  advanced  that  its  publication  had  been  looked  for  as  early  as  July  1st  of  the  same  year ; 
but  the  great  labor  involved  in  the  change  of  plan,  and  the  determination  of  the  Editors  to  be 
thorough,  conspired  to  delay  its  appearance  for  fully  fifteen  months,  so  that  the  earliest  copies 
were  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  until  September,  1874.  In  the  reconstruction,  much 
of  the  material  employed  in  the  work  in  its  original  form  was  of  course  retained ;  and  thus  some 
of  the  biographical  sketches — which,  though  entirely  accurate,  might  perhaps  without  impropriety 
have  been  more  extended — have  been  for  their  brevity  subjects  of  criticism  ;  but  these  sketches 
were  originally  prepared  in  strict  accordance  with  Mr.  Greeley's  principle  to  tell  simply  and  with- 
out comment  what  a  man  had  done,  refraining  alike  from  censure  and  from  praise. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Greeley  have  in  fact  been  allowed  to  govern  the  more  recent  editorial  man- 
agement, in  that  part  of  his  scheme  at  least  which  exacts  the  severest  brevity  of  statement  con- 
sistent with  clearness ;  but  in  the  treatment  of  all  subjects  of  importance  there  have  been  pre- 
sented, instead  of  summaries  of  disjointed  facts — which  in  its  literal  execution  that  scheme  would 
have  required — memoirs  logically  and  systematically  arranged,  forming  complete  and  compre- 
hensive monographs.  It  is  accordingly  true  that  the  articles  in  this  work  are  in  general  at  least 
equal,  and  in  many  instances  much  superior,  in  respect  both  to  their  length  and  to  the  fulness  of 
the  information  they  contain,  to  those  on  the  same  topics  in  other  cyclopaedias,  if  we  except  only 
those  very  voluminous  publications  which  are  not  only  very  expensive  and  can  have  no  place  on 
the  study-table,  but  fill  whole  shelves  of  libraries. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  concluding,  to  add  one  word  in  regard  to  the  APPENDIX  which  will  be 
found  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume.  This,  to  some  extent,  is  occupied  with  articles  intended 
to  supplement  those  of  the  work  itself  as  to  which  the  progress  of  time  has  brought  addi- 
tions to  knowledge ;  but  it  is  designed  also  to  make  amends  for  the  omission  in  the  regular  order 
of  some  articles  not  furnished  in  season  to  appear  in  their  proper  places ;  and  it  includes  a  num- 
ber of  biographical  and  geographical  titles  previously  omitted  through  inadvertence  or  because 
they  could  not  be  earlier  obtained.  Many,  furthermore,  relate  to  the  department  of  Natural  His- 
tory, which  have  been  added  by  the  accomplished  Associate  Editor  in  that  department  in  order  to 
give  to  this  work  a  completeness  as  to  those  subjects  not  usually  aimed  at  in  works  of  this  class. 

It  remains  only  for  the  undersigned  to  tender  to  that  generous  public  whose  steady  encourage- 
ment has  sustained  and  cheered  them  to  the  close  of  their  labors,  their  most  heartfelt  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  unexampled  favor  with  which  the  previously-issued  volumes  of  this  work  have  been 
received,  and  which  has  been  manifested  in  subscriptions  for  more  than  20,000  copies  already  re- 
ceived, with  a  demand  daily  increasing.  The  very  numerous  and  warm  expressions  of  appro- 
bation, moreover,  which  have  reached  them,  as  well  from  critics  by  profession  as  from  intelligent 
readers  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  their  task  has  been  performed, 
have  been  too  flattering  to  permit  them  to  withhold  this  public  expression  of  their  thanks.  The 
thing  which  is  chiefly  gratifying,  however,  about  these  expressions  is  not  so  much  the  assurances 
they  convey  that  the  undersigned  have  succeeded  in  making  a  good  book,  as  the  concurrent 
testimony  they  bear  to  the  fact  that  the  book  which  the  undersigned  have  made  is  the  book  they 
set  out  to  make;  and  that  is,  a  book  of  ready  reference  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  busy  multi- 
tude, a  treasury  of  knowledge  in  which  questions  upon  every  subject  of  interest  to  man  may  find 
a  prompt  and  satisfactory  solution. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD, } 
NEW  YORK,  April,  1877.  ARNOLD  GUYOT, 
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IT  had  been  the  int< 
the  Four  Volumes,  alpha 
I  heir  writers'  names  ami 
insertion   in  the  space  w 
hundred  titles  under  ea 
total   number  of  articles 
editors  of  newspapers,  re 
special   knowledge  of  th 
supervision  over  the  wh 
which  their  names  are  a 
contributions  of  several  < 

«• 
FEEDER 
Mathema 

A 

Abyssinia  A.  J.  Schem. 
Acoustics  O.  N.  Rood. 
Afghanistan  A.  ,1.  S-heni. 
Africa  A.  .1.  S.-lirm. 
Alexandria  A.  J.  Schera. 
Algeria  A.  J.  Schcm. 
Alps.,  A.  Guyot. 
Amazon  A.  ,1.  Schem. 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  ..A.  L.  Bickmore. 
American  S  n  n  d  a  y  -school 
I'nions.  ..  Henry  (,'.  Trumbull. 
Allan)  A.  J.  Schem. 

•ntion  to  present  here  a  complete  list  of  the  special  articles  contained  in  all 
helically  arranged  under  the  several  departments  to  which  they  belong,  with 
'xed  ;  but  after  preparing  the  list  it  has  l.eeii  found  to  be  too  voluminous  for 
hich  remains  at  our  command.    There  are  given,  therefore,  but  about  one 
?h  department,  which  is  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  average.    The 
in  the  entire  work  bearing  their  writers'  signatures  is  8121  ;  of  articles  by 
ating  to  local  geography  ami  statiMir-,  IC'.H  ;  and  of  writers  selected  for  their 
e  subjects  treated,  6427.    The  Kditors-iii-Cliief,  besides  exercising  a  general 
ole  work,  and  an  immediate  supervision  over  the  particular  departments  to 
ttached,  have  personally  contributed  over  160  special  articles.    The  personal 
)f  the  Associate  Editors  have  been  even  more  numerous. 

EDITORS- 
ICK  A.  P.  BAKNAK1 

(C8,  Applied  Science,  Protest, 

RNOLD    GUYOT,    I 

Physical  Qeography,  Foreiyn 

Crystallography.  ...T.  Egleston. 
Cuba  .'.....A.  J.Sehem. 
Currents,  Marine  A.  Guyot. 
I>aiiiasru>  A.  .'.  Srhi'in. 
Danube,  Keg.  ,,r....W.  1'.  lllake. 
Dark  Day  F.  A.  I'.  Barnard. 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  ...II.  Barnard. 
Declaration  of  Indep.,   Meck- 
lenburg..^. A.  P.  Barnard, 
Deep-Sea  Dredging.  A.  K.Verrill. 
Denmark  A.  J.  Schem. 
Determinant  U.  A.  Newton. 
Dublin  A.  J.  Schera. 
Earthquakes  A.  (iuyot. 
Easter  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Ecuador  A.  J.  Schem. 
Education  John  G.  Baird. 
Educational  Reform  in  Japan 
and  Chiua...B.  U.  Northrop. 
Egypt  A.  J.  Schem. 
Engine  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
England  A.  J.  Schcin. 
England,  Church  or..B.  U.  Belts. 
Engraving  of  Maps,  etc....G.  E. 
Ferine. 
Engraving  of  Bank-Notes..C.L. 
Van  Zandt. 
Ephemeris  J.  II.  C.  Coffin. 
Episcopal  Church,  The  Protest- 
ant...B.  B.  Belts. 
Ethiopia  August  Dillmann. 
Europe  A.  J.  Schem. 
Exposition,  International  and 
Universal.  ..F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Exposition,  the  International 
Universal...  w.  P.  Blake. 
Express....William  C.  Wyckoff. 
Fagging  Thomas  Hughes. 
Falling  Bodies  F.  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard. 
Farailav,  Michael....!.  Tyndall. 
Farriery  M.  C.  Weld. 
Feast  William  F.  Brand. 
Fencing  J.  C.  Kellon. 
Fez  August  Niemann. 
Finland  Clemens  Petersen. 
Fiord  E.  C.  H.  Day. 
Five  Points  Mission.  L.M.Peaae. 
Flame                 F;  W  Hilgard 

IN-CHIEF. 

,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  M.N.A.8, 
ant  Episcopal  Church,  Education,  etc. 

'H.  D.,    LL.D.,    M.  N.  A.  8.. 

Geography,  Climatology,  etc. 

German  Empire...G.  Neumann. 
Germ-Theory  of  Disease.  ..F.  A. 
P.  Barnard. 
Ghent  August  Niemann. 
Giant'sCauseway..E.C.  H.  Day. 
Gibbons,  A.  H..Sarah  S.  Thayer. 
Gibbons,  W  W.  Darlington. 
Gitschin  August  Niemann. 
Glacier  J.  Ball. 
Goldbeating...John  A.  Church. 
GondaY  August  Niemann. 
Goniumeter.,.Thomas  Egleston. 
Graduation  C.  G.  Leland. 
Grant,  U.  »  Adam  Badeau. 
Gravelolte  Batlle..A.  Niemnnn. 
Gravitation  S.  Newcomb. 
Gravity,  Sp...F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Great  Britain..E.G.  Ravenstein. 
Greece  H.  C.  Cameron. 
Grecley,  Horace..  ..Geo.  Klpley. 
Green,  Seth...F.  A.  Wbittlesey. 
Greenland.  ..Clemens  Petersen. 
Grinding  and    Crushing    Ma- 
chinery..^. H.  Thurston. 
Guano  Islands  R.  W.  Meade. 
Halifax  J.  R.  Willis, 
il  all  nc  August  Niemann. 
Hamburg  August  Niemann. 
Hanover  August  Niemann. 
Hardness,  Scale  of.E.  C.  H.  Day. 
Harvard  Univ  W.  11.  I',  tt.e. 
Hassler  Expe...L.  F.  Pourtales. 
Hawaiian  Islands.  ....S.  B.  Dole. 

Jamaica  Clemens  Petersen. 
Japan  Charles  Lanman. 

John  the  Evangelist  ...F.  Godet. 
Journalism  Fred.  Hudson. 
Jupiter,  etc  R.  A.  Proctor. 
Juvenile  Offenders..B.K.Peirce. 
Kaffirs  C.  G.  Leland. 
Kamehameha  I.-V..C.R.Bishop. 
Khiva  Porter  C.  Bllsa, 
Kishenev  August  Niemann. 
Kdnigsberg...  August  Nlcmann. 
Koran  Taylor  Lewis. 
Krasnovodsk  A.  Niemann. 
Lace  Janet  Tnckey. 

Andes  A.  J.  Schem. 
Arabia  A.  J.  Schem. 

Law  E.  C.  Pickering. 
League,  Anti-Corn  Law....G.  J. 
Holyoake. 
Leinslc  August  Niemann. 
Lens  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Leon  August  Niemann. 
Liberty,  Relig..J.  L.  M.  Currr. 
Library  A.  R.  SnolTord. 

Argentine  Kep  A.  J.  Schem. 
Armenia  A.  J.  Schem. 

Asteroids  J.  C.  Watson. 
Astronomy  S.  Newcorab. 
Atlantic  Ocean  A.  J.  Schem. 

Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.. 
A.J.Bohatn, 

Life  Assurance  j.  II.  Van 
Amringe. 
Light  ..F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Lima  August  Niemann. 
Li  -a  im-  August  Niemann. 
Lisbon  August  Niemann. 
Liturgy  W.  F.  Brand. 
Liverpool  Clemens  Petersen. 
Lock.7.  -W.  J.  Dixon. 

Base-  hall  Henry  Chad  wick. 

Belgium  A.  J.  Si-hrm. 
]{,-rlin  A  J  Schera 

Bihle  Societies.  ..K.  \V.  (iilraan. 
Bihliograpliy  C.  W.  (Jreene. 
Blast  Furnace  T.  M.  Drown. 

Heraldry  H.  It.  Hells. 
Hereditary  Charactcrislics..W. 
J.  Dlxon. 
Hesse  Clemens  Petersen. 
Hieroglyphics  W.  H.  Ward. 
Hindu  Philosophy  and  Relig- 
ion. ..John  Dowson. 
History  R.  Garnet  t. 
Hitchcock  E            W  S  Tyler 

Loire  August  Niemann. 
London  Clemens  Petersen. 
Longay  August  Niemann. 
Long  Island  A.  J.  Spooner. 
I/ottcry  Clemens  Peterscn. 
LQbcck  .August  Niemann. 
Luke,  St  Frederic  Godct. 
Machinery  F.  L.  Vinton. 
Madagascar.  .Clemens  Petersen. 
Madras  August  Niemann. 
Madrid  Clemens  Petersen. 
Magdala  August  Niemann. 
Magic  La  ntern.F.  A.  P.Barnard. 
Magic  So,uares..F.A.P.Barnard. 
Manitoba  C.  W.  Greene. 
Mans,  Le  August  Niemann. 
Manufactures.  ..W.  E.  A.  Axon. 
Map  Keith  Johnston. 
Marfori  August  Niemann. 
Mark  SI  Fredfrtc  Godet. 

Bolivia      A  J  Schem 

Bookbinding....Jas.  Somerville. 
Borneo  A.  J.  Schem. 

Ht;ml     A.  J.  Schem. 

Bremen  A.  J.  Schem. 
Brunswick  A.  J.  Schem, 
Brussels  A.  J.  Schem. 

Hoosac  TunneL.Benj.  D.  Frost. 
Homer's    Method    of    Solving 
HigherFxjuations.E.D.Hearn. 
Horsemanship  F.  Rogers. 
Hungary  Clemens  Pelersen. 
Hyderabad.  ..August  Niemann. 
Hydrodynamics.  ..J.  P.  Frlzell. 
Hypsom'etry  C.  W.  Schott. 
I«£.  Mrs.  S.  H.  Herrick. 
Iceland  Clemens  Peter^n. 
Idiocy                   U  it  Wilbur 

Burning-)  ibs.M-s  J.  Thomas. 
Kusim'.ss  Colleges  I.  E.  Soule. 

Calendar  1'.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Cambodia  Mrs.  A.  It.  Leon- 
owens. 

Florence  August  Niemann. 
Fluorescence.  ...Henry  Morton. 
Flying,  Artificial.  ..J.  A.  Whil- 
ney. 
Foo-Chow  August  Niemann. 
Force  E.  C.  Pickering. 
Foundation.  ..De  Volson  Wood. 
Foundling  Hospital  B.  F. 
Dawson. 
France  Cnpt.  Prudent. 
Franco-German  War  A.  Nie- 
mann. 
Freemasonry  O.  S.  Blackie. 
Garrison,  W.  L  O.  Johnson. 
General  Assembly.  .Z.  M.  Hum- 
phrey. 
Generation,  Spontaneous..?.  A. 
P.  Barnard. 
Geography  Arnold  Guyot. 

Carriages  L.  P.  Brocket!. 
Cashmere  A.  J.  Schem. 
Cemetery  John  Jay  Smith. 
(  VMMi.s..<;ar!i<-ld  ami  tfinsdale. 
Ceylon  \.  ,1.  Schem. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.... 
W.H.Swift. 
Illustrated  Journ  F.  Leslie. 
India            .  .    R.  C  Caldwell 

Mar-  la  Tour  -A.  Niemann. 
Mathematics    .       W  G  Peck. 

Matthew,  SI  Frederic  Godet. 
Meeklenburg    Declaration    of 
Independence...?.  C.  Bliss. 
Meniana  August  Niemann. 
Metric  System  of  Weights,  etc. 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Metz  August  Niemann. 
Mexico  (Republic)...?.  C.  Bliss. 
Mexico  (State)  T.  Jordan. 
Mexico  (City)  T.  Jordan. 

Indo-China....Mrs.  A.  H.  Leou- 
owens. 
Infant  Schools.  ..E.  P.  Peabody. 
Ink  It.  Silliman. 
Interference..F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Invariable  Plane....J.  E.Clark. 

(hili  \  .]   Schem 

CiiincM'  Umpire..!'.  \V.  Greene. 
Hocks  L.  1>.  Brni  -keit. 
Cohiu-r  K.  1).  Elliott. 

Colombia  1T  S  nf    \    1  Srliem 

i  '"lnmblaC'ol..F.  A.  1'.  Barnard. 
Common  Schools...  .J.  O.  Baird. 

Ixtapalapa  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Micro»cope......J.  W.  S.  Arnold. 
Mineralogy  H.  B.  Cornwall. 
V 
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Mining  Eng'ing...F.  L.  Vinton. 
Mint                II    K   Linderman 

Portugal  Clemens  Petersen. 
Post-oth'ce  G.  G.  Hubbald. 

Suit  Charles  A.  Goessmann. 
Sainbulpur  ....1C.  Sehlagintweit. 
Sand-blast  (i.  F.  Barker. 
Sanitary  Commission  H.  W. 
Bellows. 
Saskatchewan  River..A.  J.  Rus- 
sell. 
Satlej  Emil  Schlagintwett. 
Satpura  Emil  Bchlajnntweit. 
Savoie  Emerson  W.  Kcyes. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  A.  Nie- 
mann. 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach  A. 
Niemann. 
Saxony,  Kingdom  of  A.  Nie- 
mann. 
Scandinavia..  August  Niemann. 
Sehle.swig  (  'lemens  1'eterscn. 
School  Svstem  of  Boston.  .John 
D.  Phi'lhrick. 
Scicnti  lie  Schools...  D.C.Oilman. 
Srint  illation  of  the  Stars..  .T.  H. 
Saliiird. 
Sekunderabad  E.  Schlagint- 
weit. 
Shoe  A.  H.  Guernsey. 
Sinm  A.  II.  Leonowens. 
Siberia  Clemens  I'etersen. 
Sikkim  Emil  Schlagint  weit. 
Silk  Association  of  America.... 
Franklin  Allen. 
Silkworm  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 
Simla  Krnil  Schlagintvreit, 
Sinde    .  .  ..  Emil  Sehla"intweit 

Switzerland  G.  A.  Matile. 
Switzerland  A.  Niemann. 
Sydney  August  Niemann. 
Syria  Clemens  Petersen. 
Taiiijrncies...  Benjamin  Alvord. 
Tashkend  E.  Schlagintweit. 
Tasmania  August  Niemann. 
Taxidermy  J.  B.  Holder. 
Tea  Seth  Low 

Missions  Kut'us  Anderson. 

I'ntu'ue  <  Irmrns    1'eterseli. 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. Society  for...l'l.  liergh. 
Prince  Edward1!  I.  .C.W.Greene. 
Printing  W.  S.  Paterson. 
Prison  Dt«elpUne..E.  C.  Wines. 
Proportional  BepnMnUtlOD... 
Charles  R.  Buckalew. 

Mongolia  W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 
Mont  evidt'u..  August  Niemann. 
Moon  S.  Alexander. 
Moors                 W  S  W  VHIIX. 

Morocco  Clemens  ivtersen. 
Morse,  S.  K.  B...F.  H.  Wheeler. 
Moscow  Clemens  I'etersen. 
Moulding  P.  Barnes. 
M  u  nicli  August  N  it-ma  n  n. 
Mural  Circle                L  Waldo 

Teche,  ]!ayi>u..G.  W.  K.  Bayley. 
Tehri  Emil  Sehhigint  wei't. 
Telescope  L   Waldo 

Pvnmicls              ..H  L  Smith 

I'vnitechnv  E.  Waller. 
Quadrature  of  the  Circlc..l'.  II. 
Van  tier  Weyde. 
Quakers  Lorin  Blodget. 
Qualitative.  Algebra.  ..B.  I'circe. 
Quarantine.  ..8.  o.  Vnnderpoel. 

Temperance..  ..H.  L.  Bowditeh. 
Temperature  of  Space  W.  B. 
Taylor. 
Tenasserim...E.  Seblagintweit. 
Thibet  Emil  Sell  la'gi  lit  weit. 
Tlaxeala  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Tonkin  Emil  Schlagintweit, 
Toulouse  August  Niemann. 
Tract  Societies  W.  W.  Rand. 
Transvaal  August  Niemann. 
Transylvania  A.  Niemann. 
Travansore...E.  Schlaginlweit. 
Turkestan  E.  Selihigintweit. 
Turkey  August  Niemann. 
Fliasutai...Kmil  Seblagintweit. 
Undulatory  Theory  of  Light... 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
University  Education  J.  M. 
Hart. 
Universoiogy  S.  P.  Andrews. 
Urga  Emil  Selihigintweit. 
l'rumtsi....Emil  Sehlagintweit. 
Vellore  R.  C.  Caldwell. 
Victoria  August  Niemann. 
Vi'-nna  August   Niemann. 
Vision  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Warming  and  Ventilation  of 
Buildings...!;.  B.  Richards. 
Vibration  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Wave-lengths  W.  Gibbs. 
Westminster  Abbey,  etc...Johu 
Stoughton. 
Westminster  Assembly,  etc  
Alex.  F.  Mitchell. 
Wine  and  Wine-making.  .E.  W. 
Hilgard. 
Woman's  Rights.S.  B.Anthony. 
Wiirti  in  berg  A.  Niemann. 
Yale  College  F.  B.  Dexter. 
Yellowstone  National  Park..F. 
V.  Havden. 
Yosemite  Valley  ..I.  D.Whitney. 
Zenana  Harriet  (i.  Brittan. 
Zerafshau  E.  Schlagintweit. 

Gilcad  R.  T>.  Hitchcock. 
Girgeh  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Gnostics  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Gog  and  Magog..  ..R.  D.  Hitch- 
cock. 
Gospel  and  Gospels.  ...P.  Schaff. 
Greek  Church  P.  Behalf. 
Hahakkuk  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Hades  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 

Museum  S.  Hhvh. 

National  Parks..  K.  V.  Hayden. 

Netherlands,  The...*'.  IN'tcrst-n. 
New  Brunswick.-C.  W.  Greene. 
Newfoundland.  ...C.  W.  (ireene. 
Nickel  J.  M.  Merrlck. 
Nineveh  George  Smith. 
Normal  Schools-  W.  R  Phdps. 
Norway  Clemens  Peterson. 
Numismatics...  .W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 
Nyanza  Charles  P.  Daly. 
Observatory  <!.  \V.  ffotlgn. 
Odd  Fellows  Theo.  A.  Hoss. 
Odic  Force...  A.  McL.  Hamilton. 

Quebec  C.  W.  Greene. 
Quebec  .1.  M.  Le  Moine. 
Quito  Porter  C.  i:ii». 
Radiometer..  .All're<l  M.  Mayer. 
Rains  Arnold  Gu'yot. 
Ham  poor..  .Kmil  Schlaunnt  weit. 
Reaping    and     Mowing    Ma- 
chines.. .George  ll.ipiimr. 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church... 
II.  B.  Turner. 
Refraction  of  Sound  W.  B. 
Taylor. 

Optics  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Ottawa—Alexander  Robertson, 
Oxford  University.A.H.Hulk-n. 
Palimpsest  W.  D.  Birch. 
Paper       C  K  O'Hara 

Republican  Party.  ..Richard  H. 
Dana,  Jr. 
Revelation.  ..F.  de  Rougemont. 
Revelation,  Book  of...F.  Godet. 
Rhetoric  J.  H.  Gilmore. 
Ritualist  W.  F.  Brand. 
Rivers  Eiisee  Reclus. 
Romania  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Rome  .Schele  de  Vere. 
Rome  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Ilommany  C.  G.  Leland. 
Roof.  Samuel  11.  Shreve. 
Rowing  G.  L.  Rives. 
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Nazarite  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Now  Jerusalem  Church.  ...The- 
ophilus  Parsons. 
NiceorNicrea.R.  P.  Hitchcock. 
Nlcomedia  H.  T>.  Hitchcock. 
Nicopolis  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Noetians  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Nonconformists  B.  R.  Betts. 
Nova  Scotia.  ..R.  1).  Hitchcock. 
Cannes  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Ophir  K.  li.  Hitehcock. 
Ordination.  ..Clemens  Petersen. 
Palestine  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Patmos  R.  P.  Hitchcock. 
Patriarch  R.  11.  Hitchcock. 
Patrick,  St  It.  I).  Hitchcock. 
Patripassians.il.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Pcl.igian(siu...It.  I).  Hitehcock. 
Pelagius!  R.  1).  Hitchcock. 

1'.  >ll:l!K't'  (  'l.'m.-lls  1  Vl.-ix.-ll 

Pera  R.  I).  Hitehcock. 
-a  K.  I).  Hitehcock. 
P.'tra  R.  I».  Hitehcock. 
Phrygia  R.  P.  Hitchcock. 
Piraus  R.  I).  Hitch.-.  «  k. 

Pis:i.  Council  .1:.   II.   llitehcnck 

Polycarp  R.  I).  Hitehcock. 
Pone  Clemens  I'etersen. 
Priest  l''rnlerie<;ardiner. 

Sergeant  J.  G.  Barnard. 
s-vasiopol  J.  (i.  Barnard. 
Sewer  O..  A.Gillmora. 
Sh.  ili.-lil  J.  G.  Barnard. 
Ship-Canals  J.  G.  Barnard. 
ships.  lron-clad..Isaac  Newton. 
Ships'  Magnetism.  ..('.  A.  Scott 
Sieire  0.  11.  Ernst. 
Signal  Servlcc.II.  W.  Howgate. 
Small-Anus  P.  V.  Hagner. 
Soldier  I.  G.  Barnard. 
Soldiers'  Homes..!  >.  W.  I/mgan. 
Sporting  Anns...!'.  V.  Hagner. 
spv  A.  B.  Gardner. 
Subat  Mater  J.G.  llarnard. 
Staff  and  Staff  schools.  ....M.  C. 
Meigs. 
Steam-Vessels..  A.  II.  Guernsey. 
stone.  Artlncial.Q.  A.GIIImore. 
Strategy  K.  N.  Scott. 

Vandi  R.  C.  Caldwell. 
Varuna  RC.  Caldwell. 
Vaslshtha  R.  C.  Caldwell. 
Vatican  Council  P  Sehaff 

Imaginaries  J.  G.  Barnard. 
Inclined  Planes.T.S.Sedgwiek. 
Infantry  -Robert  N.  Scott. 
Intrenched  Camps  A.  Ilrial- 
rnont. 
Inundations.  P.  Caland. 
Invariant  J.  (i.  Barnard. 
Iron  Plating  for  Fortifications. 
J.  G.  Barnard. 
Irrigation  (i.  H.  Mendel). 
James  Klver  J.  G.  Barnard. 
Jetty  ....J.  (i.  Barnard. 
Jolnville,  Pe  J.  (i.  Barnard. 
Juarez,  B.  T....  Thomas  Jordan. 
Kathay  H  Yule 

Vaya                   R  C  Caldwell 

Vestments,  Eecles...B.  R.  Belts. 
Vishnu  R.C.  Caldwell. 
Vlswamila  H.  C.  Caldwell. 
Voltaire                Philip  Sehaff 

VulL-ate,  The  Charles  Short. 
Wal.lenses  K.  II.  Hitehcock. 
Weddah  R.  C.  Caldwell. 
Wesleys,  The....T.  O.  Summers. 
W.Mer  H.  C.  Caldwell. 
Wordsworth,  W....I.  H.  Se.-ly.-. 
Worship  Isaac  Rilev. 
Wycliffe,  John  d,-....p.  c.  Bliss. 
Xahatenses....R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
Yarmuk  R.  P.  Hitchcock. 
Yem.'ii  It.  I).  Hitchcock. 
/••hoim  It.  I).  Hitchcock. 

Submarine  Nav...W.  N.  Jeffers. 
Sul  ina  J.  (i.  Barnard. 
Tactics,  Military....!!.  N.  Scott. 

Kilns  Q.  A.  <  .minor.-. 
Lake  Survey.  ...C.  B.  Comstnck. 
Lanman,  J...Foxhall  A.Parker. 
Laplace  ~  J.  G.  Barnard. 
Laughter  Wr.  A.  Hammond. 
.'Ire  J.  G.  Barnard. 
Legion  Ruherl  N.  Seoll. 
Life-Boats  I.  A.  Whitney. 
Life-Preservers.J.  A.  Whitney. 
Life-Raft*  J.  A.  Whitney. 
Lighthouse  Board  of  the  U.  BL 
J.  G.  Barnard. 

Tehuante)M-<'  I.  (1.  Itarnard. 
Tides,  Theories  of  J.li.  Barnard. 
TiMllehen  -J.  G.  Barnard. 
Topography  F.  L.  Vlnton. 
Tor[>«lo  Henry  L.  Abbot. 
Torres  Vedras,...!.  ti.  Barnard. 
Tower  of  LondooJ.Q.  Barnard. 
Trajan's  Coluuiu.J.  G.Barnard. 

Prcs>iyt--iian  Church  Z.  M. 
Humphrey. 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.. 
Philip  Schaff. 
Proverbs  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

X:>rubbabel....K.  I).  Hitchcock. 
Zoan        .        .R  I>  Hitchcock 

/oar  R.  R.  Hitchcock. 
Zwingli                  Philip  Sehaff 

Zygadcnus  R.  D.  Hitchcock. 
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Trilinear  Co-ordinates  J.  G. 
Barnard. 
Turner,  T...Foxhall  A.  Parker. 
Truss  I.  (i.  Barnard. 
Variations,  Calculus  OC......J.  G. 
Himiard. 

Veteran  Reserve  J.  B.  Fry. 

Nutrition....K.  ,!.  Hcrminghain. 
Obesity  E.  J.  HerminyhHin. 
Obstetrics  Paul  F.  Muude. 
Oils  H.  Sillimau. 
OletiiH-.s  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Ophthalmia  C.  R.  Agnew. 
Oj)hthalmoseope....l>.  \Ve!»t<T. 
Opium  Edward  Curtis. 
Organic  Analysis  H.  Wurtz. 
Organic  Chemistry.  ..H.  Wurtz. 

Scarlatina  K.  1>.  Hudson   Jr 
M-rofula  K.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Sua-Water  IK-ury  Wurtz. 
Sea-Weeds  Henry  Wurtz. 
Secretion  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Selenium  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Scries  iti  (  heiuistry..!!.  Wurtz. 
Serous  Membrane.  ...E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Sialagogues  Edward  Curtis. 
Sight,  Defects  of...D.  Webster. 

War  0.  H.  Krnst. 
Waterloo  J.  G.  Barnard. 
Waicrsiaat  P.  Calami. 
West  Puint  (i.  L.Andrews. 
Woodhury,  1).  P...J.G.  Barnard. 
Zuyder-Zee  J.  G.  Barnard. 

M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S., 

ipplications,  etc, 
KR,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 

Collateral  Sciences,  etc. 
Gunshot  Wounds..  W.  Detmold. 
Gntta  Percha...C.  I1'.  Chandler. 
Hahucmami  H.  I).  Paine. 
Hare-Lip  Willard  Parker. 
Health  Stephen  Smith. 
Heart  Alonzo  Clark. 
Hemlock  Edward  Curtis. 
Hernia.  ..Edw.  J.  Benningham. 
Herpes  Willard  Parker. 
Homoeopathy  H.  D.  Paine. 
Homology  Henry  Wurtz. 
Hydrate  of  Croton-Chloral...E. 
Curtis. 
Hydrates  C  F  Chandler 

Velocipede  J.  (1.  Barnard. 
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Medicine,  Nimjerii,  thi 
Acid  C.  K.  Chandler. 

Oxygen  Edward  Curtis. 
Oxygen  Henry  Wurt/,. 
Paeinian  Corpuscle  J.  W.  S. 
Arnold. 
Paint  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Palate  J.  W,  S.  Arnold. 
Paraffine  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Paralysis  K.  C.  Sequin. 
Parchment  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Paris  Green  Henry  Wurt/. 
Passive  State  of  Metals  H. 
Wurtz. 
Pathological  Anatomy..  F.Dela- 
field. 

Silk.  Chemistry  of....  if.  Wurtz. 
Silver  Compounds....H.  Wurtz. 
Skeleton  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Alcohol  C.  !•'.  Chandler. 
Am.  Eele.-lieSelmol..A.  Wilder. 
Amides  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Anatomy  ('has.  AV.  (ireene. 
Aneurism  Willurd  I'arker. 
Aniline  C.  !•'.  chandler. 
Antimonv  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Apoplexy  Willard  1'arker. 
Arsenic'.!  C.  V.  Chandler. 
Beer  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Skin  Diseases.  ...C.  HeftzmBDD. 
Skull...  .E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Slags  II.  B.  Cornwall. 
Sleep  W.  A.  Hammond. 
Small-pox  Frank  P.  Foster. 
Soap  B.  Silliman. 
Soda  Henry  Wurtz. 

Blindness  Chas.  \V.  <  Ireene. 
Blood  Chas.  W.  tireeno. 
Bone  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Brain  Henry  Hartshorne, 
Brandy  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Bread  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Bright.'!)  Disease  W.  1'arker. 

Somatolouy  .Henry  Wurtz. 
Somnambulism  A.  McLaiie 
Hamilton. 
Spasm.  ..E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Spavin  M.C.  Weld. 
Spermaceti  B.  Silliman. 

Hydrocarbons./'.  F.  Chandler. 
Hydrocele...E.  J.  Benningham. 
Hydrocephalus...C.  W.  Greene. 
Hydrogen  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Hydropathy  It.'T.  Trail. 
Hydrophobia.  ..Chas.  P.  Kussel. 
Hygiene.  ...Henry  Hartshorne. 
Hypophosphites  E.  Curtis. 
Hysteria  E.  J.  Berniingham. 
Hysterotomy...  Willard  Parker. 
Imbecility  John  Ordronaux. 
India  Rubber.  ..C'.  F.  Chandler. 
Indigestion.  ..E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Indigo  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Indium  E.  Waller. 
Inebriety  Willard  Parker. 
Inflammation...  Edward  J.  Ber- 
niingham. 
Inoculation.  ..Frank  P.  Foster. 
Insanity  Wm.  A.  Hammond. 
Intermittent  Fever..E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Intestinal  Juice.C.  F.  Chandler. 
Intoxication  Edward  J.  Ber- 
mingham. 
Iodine  E.  Waller. 
Iridium  E.  Waller. 
Isomerism,  etc.  ..Henry  Wurtz. 
Isomorphism  Henry  Wurtz. 
Jaundice  E.  J.  BenninKham. 
Keratine  Henry  Wurtz. 
Ketones  Henry  Wurtz. 
Kidney..  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Laboratory  Henry  Wurtz. 
Lake  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Larynx  E.  J.  Benningham. 
Lead  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Lead-Plaster  B.  Silliman. 
Lead-Poisoning  W.  Parker. 
Leather.  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Legumine  Henry  Wurtz. 
Leprosy  E.  J.  Bermingham. 
Levigalion  Henry  Wurtz. 
Liquids  Henry  Wurtz. 
Lithic  Acid  Dial  hesis...Ed  ward 
J.  Bermingham. 
Lithotomy  Gurdon  Buck. 
Liver  J.  W.  S.  Arnold. 
Magnesia  Henry  Wurtz. 
Manganese.  Chemistry  of....H. 
Wurtz. 

Pearlash  Henry  Wurt/. 
Perchlorates  Henry  Wtirtz. 
Perfumes  Henry  Wurt/. 
Peristaltic  Motion  J.  W.  S. 
Arnold. 
Peritonitis.  ...E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Permanganates..  Henry  Wurt/. 
Petroleum  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Petroleum  Gas..C.  F.  Chandler. 
Pharmacopoeia  E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Pharmacy  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Pharvnx  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Phlebitis  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Phosphates  Henry  Wurtz. 
Phosphorus  Henry  Wurtz. 
Phvsician  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Physiology  ...E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Pleura  C.  V.  Riley. 
Pleurisy.    ..  E.  D  Hudson  Jr 

Hudson,  Jr. 
Spinal  Curvatures.  ...E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Spleen.  ..E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Spontaneous  Combustion  H. 
B.  Cornwall. 
Spontaneous  Combust  ion  of  the 
Human  Bodv...S.  B.  St.  John. 
Stammering..  W.  A.  Hammond. 
Starch  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Starvation..  ..E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Stearic  Acid  B.  Silliman. 
Steel  Henry  Wurtz. 
Sterility  J.  Marion  Sims. 
Stoichioiuetry..C.  F.  Chandler. 
Stomach  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Stricture                    F  Zinsser 

Bronchitis  Willard  Parker. 
Butter  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Caffeine  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Calculus,  or  Stone...  W.  I'arker. 
Calico-Printing.  C.  F.  chandler. 
Cancer               Willard  Parker 

Carbolic  Acid...H.  Hartshorne. 
Cataract  Willard  Parker. 
Catarrh  ...         Willard  Parker 

Cellulose  C   F  Chandler 

Cements  Q.  A.  Gillmore. 
Charcoal  ...Henrv  Hartshorne. 
Chest  W'illard  Parker 

Chemical  Anal...S.  W.  Johnson. 
Chemistry  G.  F  Barker 

Pleuro-Pneumonia...E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Pneumogastric  Nerve  E.  C. 
Seguin. 
Pneumatic  Trough.  ..H.  Wurtz. 
Pneumonia.  ..E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Poison  of  Serpents.  ..Weir  Mit- 
chell. 
Poly  in.  Isomorphism.  H.  Wurtz. 
Porcelain  Henry  Wurt/. 
Porcelain,  Japanese..  H.  Wurtz. 

Cholera..!  Willard  Parker. 
Cholera  Infantuin....A.  Jacobi. 
Cinchona  Willard  Parker. 
Circulation  of  Blood  Henry 
Hartshorne. 
Club-Foot  A.  Jacobi. 
Collodion  C.  F  Chandler 

Stupor.  ..William  A.  Hammond. 
Sublimation  Henry  Wurtz. 
Suet  B.  Silliman. 
Sugar  C.  F.  ('handler. 
Suicide  A.  McL.  Hamilton. 

Congenital  Diseases..A.  Jacobi. 
Consumption  C.  W.  Greene. 
Convulsions  A.  Jacobi. 
Coxalgia  MaryC.  P.  Jacobi. 
Cream  Tartar...C.  F.  Chandler. 
Deafness.      .  .Willard  Parker 

Sulphuric  Ktber  H.  Wurtz. 
Sunstroke  E.  I).  Hudson,  Jr. 
Sweat.  ..E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Syphilis  F  N  Otis 

Potassium  Henry  Wurtz. 
Potterv  and  Porcelain  Manu- 
facture..^. F.  Chandler. 
Preserv.  of  Timber..  .H.  Wurtz. 
Puerperal  Fever  E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Pulse  Alonzo  Clark. 
Purpnrine  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Putty  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Pyaemia  Stephen  .Smith. 
Pvrene  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Pyrosis  A  Flint 

Syphilization  F.  N.  Otis. 
Tallow  B.  Silliiuan. 
Tantalum  Henry  Wurtz. 

Death  Willard  Parker. 
Delirium  Tremens..W.  Parker. 
Dentistry  C.  Newlin  Pierce. 
Diabetes  Willard  Parker 

Tartar  Emetic...Ed  ward  Curtia. 
Tartaric  Acid.J.  I*.  Battershall. 
Tea  Edward  Curtis. 
Tea,  Adulteration  of..J.  P.  Bat- 
tershall. 
Tellurium  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Temperature  it.  Wurtz. 
Temperature  of  the  Body  E. 
Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Dialysis    .         C  F  Chandler 

Diphtheria  Willard  Parker. 
Disinfection  H.  Hartshorne. 
Dissociation  Charles  A.  Joy. 
Dropsy  Willard  Parker. 

Dyeing               C  F  Chandler 

Quinine  Edward  Curtis. 
Quinsy..  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Radicals  Henry  Wurtz. 
Rectum,  Diseases  of..E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Remittent  Fever  E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Re*nal  Diseases  F.  Zinsser. 
Respiration.  ..E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Respiratory  Sounds  E.  Dar- 
win Hudson,  Jr. 
Resuscitation  B.  Howard. 
Retention  of  Urine.  ,.E.  J.  Ber- 
mingham. 
Rheumatism  .  E.  J.Be  r  m  i  n  gh  am  . 
Rhodium  Henry  Wurtz. 
Rhinoplastic  Operations  F. 
Zinsser. 
Ribs  E.Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Rosin  C  F  Chandler 

Dysentery  Willard  Parker. 

Eclectic  Medical  College  W. 
P.  Strickland. 

Tetrads  J.  P.  Battershall. 

Thermo-Chemistry...!!.  Wurtz. 
Thennoinetry.J.P.Battershall. 
Throat,  Diseases  of...E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Tinctures  J.  P.  Battershall. 

Eng  and  Chang  A.  Jaeobi. 
Eye  C.  W.  Greene 

Facial  Nerve  E.  C.  Seguin. 
Fallopian  Tubes  W.  Parker. 
Faradization  E.  C.  Sequin. 
Fats  B.  Silliman. 
Fatty  Degeneration.  W.Parker. 
Fermentation.  ..C.  F.  Chandler. 
Fever  Ernst  Krackowizer. 
Fibrin               G  H  Wynkoop 

Meat  or  Flesh  Ext....H.  Wurtz. 
Medical  Electricity  ..A.  McLane 
Hamilton. 
Medicine  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Medulla  Spinalis...E.  C.  Seguin. 
Mercaptans  Henry  Wurtz. 
Mercury  Henry  Wurtz. 
Metallammoniums...H.  Wurtz. 
Metamerism  H.  Wurtz. 
Metamorphism  H.  Wurtz. 
Methyl  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Milk  C.  F.  Chandler. 

Tobacco  Edward  Curtis. 
Toluene  J.  P.  Battershall. 
Tongue..  E.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 

Touch,  Sense  of  E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Toxicology  Edward  Curtis. 
Tracheotomy.  .E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Transformation  H.  Wurtz. 
Trephining.  ..E.  I).  Hudson,  Jr. 
Triads  J.  I'.  Battershall. 
Tubercle  E.  H.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Tungsten  H.  B.  Cornwall. 
Turpentine....  J.  P.  Battershall. 
Type-Theories...  Henry  Wurtz. 
Tvphus           E  I>.  Hudson  Jr 

Fire-Uamp  E.  C.  H.  Day. 
Flour  E.  N  Horsford 

Fluorine  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Fcetus  G.  H.  Wvnkoop. 
Food  Edward  Smith 

Rubidium  Henry  Wurtz. 
Rum  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Ruthenium  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Saffron  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Sago  Henry  Wurt/. 
St.  Vitus's  Dance..  ..A.'  McLane 
Hamilton. 
Salicylic  Acid  E.  Waller. 
Salicylol  Henry  Wurtz. 
Saliva  Henry  Wurtz. 
Salivary  Glands  E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Salt-Radicals  Henry  Wurtz. 
Salts  (  'hem.  Nature..!!.  Wurtz. 
Sand  ,  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Santal-Wood  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Sautonine  Edward  Curtis. 

Fracture  Samuel  St.  John. 
Fuel  B  Silliman 

Mordants  C.  F.  Chandler. 
Mucous  Membrane..  .E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Mustard  Edward  Curtis. 

Fulminates               WT  N  Hill 

Fumigation.  ..Samuel  St.  John. 
Fusel  Oil  C  F  Chandler 

Fusible  Metals..C.  F.  Chandler. 
Ganglionlc  Nervous  Svstem..E. 
C.  Seguin. 
Gangrene.  ..E.  J.  Bermincham. 
••as  T.  p.  Cooke. 
Gas-Lighting.  ..('.  F.  Chandler. 
Gastric  Juicc...Willard  Parker. 

Narcotics  Edward  Curtis. 
Nerves  K.  C.  Seguin. 
Neuralgia  K.  C.  Seguin. 
Nitrogen  Henry  \Vuri/. 
Nitrous  Oxide,,.Edward  Curtis. 
Nomenclature  in  Chemistry... 
Henry  Wurtz. 
Nosology  E.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Nostrils,  Diseases  of  E.  Dar- 
win Hudson,  Jr. 
Notation  Henry  Wurtz. 

ritr;imarine....H.  B.  Cornwall. 
Cranium  Henrv  Wurtz. 
Unites  t.  1".  Battershall. 
I'rea  I.  P.  Battershall. 

Urine  J.  P.  Battcrsball. 
Uterine  Diseases  E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 
Vaccination...  Frank  P.  Foster. 
Vanadium  Henry  Wurtz. 

Gnaiacum  Edwanl  {  'urtis. 

Gum-Kesius  C.  F.  Chandler. 
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Vapors          H.  Wurlz. 

Water-Glass  Henry  Wurt/.. 
-I  <  iv  -talli/ation  | 
<  .Hi-unit  ion  ...  llcnrv  Wurt/. 
Wax                            li    Silliman 

Interest,  History  of..P.C.  Bliss. 

I  iit.ii  -1    La"         '  . 
Interference  T.  D.  Wools,-;. 
International  IJIW..T.  D.  Wuol- 

I  nt.-rnational    Law,   Introduc- 
tion                        -  "1!-  v  1  i-  !d. 
International  Private  Law.  ..I. 

i  •'.  M    ; 
Int.  rn.i!  i-uial     Workiri.  i 

II     The    ,('  .Pi   1 

Interpretation.  .T    W.  Dwiglit. 
Issue  <  o  org-  < 

Joinder  o!    F  il  1  !•  -    '  

Joint  Ownership.) 
Joint.  -i.    i.  i  oaipany.i  .  - 

Joint  '1  '-nan-  y      i  "  orgl    ' 

.''-mi  ure  (ieorge  i 

Ownership  T.  W.  Dwight, 
Oyer  and  Tenuiner  ...G.  (base. 
•    Ponieroy. 
Pardon  T  W  .  Duight 
•   mdihild  .1  W    iinight. 

Vapors.  Hcnslty  of,...J.  P.  Hat. 
1.  Tshall. 
Vegetative  Process..  .11.  WurU. 
Veins,  Anatomy  of..  .E.  Darwin 
Hudson,  Jr. 

Vcne,o.,|    Fleer  F.    N 

Vent  lil.i'j  n  i-m....  Win.  A.  Ham- 
mond. 
Verai  mm  Kdwanl  Curtis. 
Vermlfugi    .  1.  1'.  Hudson,  Jr. 

Vcrti'tiralcs  (icorgc  A    (Mi-. 
Vesii  ants  Kdwnrd  Curtis. 
Vet,  -Hilary  Science.  M.(  '.Weld. 
Vinegar  1.  P.  Halter-hall. 
Vlscosilv  llcnrv  Wurt/.. 
Vital  statistics  (•:.  M.  Janes. 

Weeping...  Win.  A.   ll.iniiiioiid. 
Weighing,  Chemical.  ..1.  p.  Kal- 

te.-h.ill. 

Weights.  Atomic  H.  Wurtz. 
Well-,  Horace.  ..J.  Marlon  Sim*. 
Whalel  1.  I'.  l!;,ttei-hall. 

Whiskv  1.  P.  liatt.-r.shall. 
Windpipe  1     |i.  Id:  d-on.Jr. 
Wine  l.dwar.1  Cmlis. 
Womb.  ..10.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Women,  Medical  Lduc.ition  of.. 
!•:.  Darwin  Hudson,  Jr. 
Wood  Henry  Wurt/. 
Wood-spirits  Henry  Wuilz. 
Wounds  K.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Yawning  W.  A.  Hammond. 
Yellow  1  cver..L.  D.  Hudson,  Jr. 
Zero  Henry  Wurt/. 
/.inc....  Henry  Wurl/. 
Zincography...).  P.  llattci  -hall. 
'/.i  n  oiiiuni  Henry  Wurt/. 

'/.\  tic  Diseases  K.  Darwin 
Hid  on,  Jr. 

A  PIN,  S.T.  D., 

ticttt  Kcvnomy,  etc. 

)wi(iiiT,  LL.D., 
\mitUiMonal  Law,  etc. 

tan,  s.  T.  D.,  LL.D., 

urse  of  Nations,  etc. 
Feudal  System...T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Fiction  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Fieri  Facias  George  Chase. 
Finance  I.  S.  Gihbons. 
Finding  (,eorg>-  (  'base. 
Fine  (  ieorge  Chase. 
Fine  of  Lands..  .T.  W.  Dwight. 

-•hip    T.  W.  (might. 
Pait-ll»in  i-  1.  N.  P  
Party-Wall  J.  N.  I'omeroy. 
Passport  T.  I' 
Patent  Lawa.....J.  A.  Whitney. 
Patent  Laws  «.  Olflbra. 
Patria  Potcstas.J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
PaujH-rism  C.   L.  I'.race. 
Pawnhroklng....).  N.  Pom-  my. 
-    I'omeroy. 

Breaches..).  N.  Pom.  r->y. 

Vivisection  .1.  i  .  lialton. 
Voii-c  llohert    It.  Hay  lid. 
Voliimcnomet  rv  M.  Wurt/. 
Volumes,  Molecular.  ,11.  Wurt/. 
Volumetric  Analysis..J.  P.  Hat- 
ter-hall. 
Vomiting  K.  1).  Hudson,  Jr. 
W:iler  ('.    !•'.  Chandler. 
Water-Cias  Henry  Wnrt  a. 

AAROX  L.  CH 

&>Ci<t/  .V'lV/iec,  /'"' 

TiiruiinuK  \V. 
MunMiitil,  t'ifil,  and  ( 

THKIIIIOUI:  D.  Wool 
I'ublic  Lnw,  Interco 
Action  T  W.  Dwight, 

Judgment  <  ieorge  ' 
.ludi 
.Indicium  Populi  P.' 
Jurisdiction  T.  W.  D  1 
Juri-p!  ii-l-  II---  .       >    Matlln  v*  s 
Jni  i  -prude  IK  o,  Medical.  ..John 
Ordronaux. 
Jury,  Trial  by...J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Jus  Gcnllum  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Pensions  I    N.  Ponieroy. 
1.  N.  I'omeroy. 
Personal  I'iop...l,  N.  Pomeroy. 
Petition  .n  'Right  .1  s  pom.  -roy. 
T.  1).  Woolsey. 
Plaintiff.  I.  N.  P--III-  roy. 
iig  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
or  Pawn..!.  N.  I'omeroy. 
Police  1.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Political  KVorioiuy.A.L  Chapin. 
Population  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Possibility  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
•niny  T.  I).  Woolney. 
Power  of  Att'y...).  N.  Pomeroy. 
Precedents  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Pre-emption  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Prescription.  ...J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Presumption...  J.  N.  Pom 
Privilege  T   D  Woolsey 

Kidnapping  George  I 
Kin.  Next  of  (ieorge  Chase. 
Labor  1    1     - 

Landlord  and  Tenant  T.  W. 
Dwight. 
Law  John  Norton  Pomeroy. 
Law  Canon  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Law.  The  Civil...!.  S.  I'omeroy. 
Leading  Question-  • 
Legacy  (ieorge  Chase. 
Legates  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Administration..'!'.  W.  Dwight. 
Agent  T.  W.  Dwight, 
Alien  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Privileges  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Prixe..;  T.  I).  Woolsey. 

Allegiance  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Apprentice  T.  W.  I1 
Assignment  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Average  T.  W.  Ilwight. 

Letters  Rogatory....Geo.  Chase. 

Letters  Tcstamentary.G.Chase. 

Procedure.  J.  N.  Ponieroy. 

Profits  A.  L.  (hapin. 

Fisherv,  Law  of..(  ieorge  Chase. 
Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer... 
<  ieorge  Chase. 
Foreign  Attaehment..G.  Chase. 
Foreign  Judgment.  ...G.  ('base. 
Foreign  Laws.  ...(ieorge  Chase. 
Forest  Laws  i  ieorge  Chase. 
Forgery  George  Chase. 
Forum  George  Chase. 
Franchise  (ieorge  Chase. 
Franking  Privilege  !;.  P..  Lines. 
Frank  Marriage.George  Chase. 
Frank  Pledge  (ieorge  Chase. 
Fraud  (ieorge  Chase. 
Fraud,  Statutes  of..Geo.  Chase. 
Fraudulent  Conveyance.  ..Geo. 
Chase. 
Free-Trade  David  A.  Wells, 
Freight  George  Chase. 
Full  Power  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Liberty                T  D  Woolsey 

Promise  !.  N.  Ponieroy. 
Property  I.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Protection  H.  K.  Thompson. 
Punishment  ....J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Purchase  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Puritans     A.  I*  Chapin. 

License  (ieorge  Chase. 
License  Laws  T.  W.  Dwight. 
License  to  Tradc...T.  D.  Wool- 
sey. 
Lien.  ..John  Norton  Pomeroy. 
Limitation  (ieorge  Chase. 
Literary  Prop....T.  W.  Dwight. 
Loan  George  Chase. 
Magna  Charta..J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Malice.  .John  Norton  Pomeroy. 
Malicious  Prosecution.  .George 
Chase. 
Malthus.  T.  R  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Mandainii-,  John   N.  Pomeroy. 
Manslaughter.  ..J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Marque,  Letters.T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Marriage  John  N.  Pomeroy. 
Martial  Law,  John  N.  Poraeroy. 
Master  and  Serv  ant..  A.  L.  Cha- 
pin. 
Master  and  Servant  in  Law..T. 

Bargain               .T  W   Dwight. 

d-d               T  W    Dwight 

lleloit  College  \.  L.  Chapin. 
Hi  til  ofClergv.T.  W.  Dwight. 
Hill  of  Exchange./r.W.DwUht. 
Hill  of  Lading..  ..T.  W.  Dwight. 
Blockade  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Itond                    T   W   Dvvi"ht 

Railroad  Laws.  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Rank  of  States..T.  I).  Woolsey. 

lleal  Property.  .J.  N.  Ponieroy. 
Recapture  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Receivers  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Broker                 T   W  Dwight 

Record  J.  N.  Ponieroy. 

Burglary  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Cambridge  Univ.T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Capital  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Record  of  Conveyances..  ..J.  N. 
Pomeroy. 
Religious  Amendment  to  the 
Constilution.J.  II.  W.  Sloane. 
Religious  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  .J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Remainder  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Kent  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Carriers         .    ..T  W.  Dwight 

Chambers  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Charter  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Chattel  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Future  Estate....  George  Chase. 
Game  Laws  (ieorge  Chase. 

Rent  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Clearing-House..  ..W.  A.  (amp, 
Code                      T  W  Dwight 

W.  Dwight. 

Maxims,  Legal.  .J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Reports  ~..T.  W.  Dwigbt, 

Commerce  J.  S.  Gibbons. 
Condition  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Constitution  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Contraband  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Contract  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Co-operation  Thos.  Hughes. 
Corporation  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Courts  (Ieorge  Chase. 
Crime     T   W  Dwight 

Garnishment  George  Chase. 
General  Issue..  ..George  Chase. 
General  Lien  George  Chase. 
Ghent  Treaty  ...T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Gift  George  Chase. 
Goods  and  Chattels.Geo.  Chase. 
Grand  Jury  (ieorge  Chase. 
(irotius  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Gnnrantr  T.  D.  Woolsev. 

Requisitions  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Respondentia...J.  N.  PouicroV. 
Retrospective  Laws....  John  N. 
Pomeroy. 

Measure  of  Damages  T.  W. 
Dwight. 
Mendicily....  Charles  L.  Brace. 
Mercantile  Law.  ..John  Norton 
Pomeroy. 
Mill,  J.  8  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Mississippi  Scheme...A.  L.  Cha- 
pin. 
Mistake  George  Chase. 
Monopoly  A.   L.  Chapin. 
Monroe  Doctrine.  ..T.  D.  Wool- 
Mortgage  T.  W.  Dwight. 
.Mori  main  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Municipal  Corporations..  .T.  W. 
Dwight. 
Municipal  Law..T.  W.  Dwight. 
Murder  John  N.  Pomeroy. 
Naturalization...  George  Chase. 
Naturalization...T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Navigation,  Freedom  of...T.  D. 
Woolsey. 
Negligence  T.  W.  Dwighl. 
Negotiable  Paper  T.  W. 
Dwigbt. 
Neutral  Trade.  ..T.  D.  Woolsey. 
New  Haven  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Nonsuit  George  Chase. 
Notice  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Novation  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Nuisance  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Nullification  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Oath  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Obligation  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Obligation  of  Contracts.  ..J.  N. 
Pomeroy. 
Occupancy  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Occupation  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Ordinance  of  1T87...T.  D.  Wool- 
sey. 

Kicardo,  D  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Rights                T  D  Woolsey 

Riparian  Rights  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Road,  Ijiw  of....J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Robbery  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Cross-examln....T.  W.  Dwight.    Guardian  (ieorge  Chase. 

Debt,  National,U.S..L.  Blodget. 
Deed  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Descent  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Diplomacy  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Divorce               T  W  Dwight 

Guixot  A.  L,  Chapin. 

Sale  in  Law  T.  W.  Dwight 

Habeas  Corpus...T.  W.  Dwight. 

11  anseat  ie  League.  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Hartford  Convention  T.  D. 
Woolsey. 
Heir  George  Chase. 
Hereditaments  ..T.  W.  Dwight. 
Highway  George  Chase. 
Hiring  (ieorge  Chase, 
Homestead  Legislation.  .Kluory 
Washhurn. 
Homicide  George  Chase. 
Hostages  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Household  Suffrage  T.  W. 
Dwight. 
Hypothecation.  ..George  Chase. 
Impeachment.  ..T.  W.  Dwight. 
Incest  George  Chase. 
Income  Tax  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Indc|>endence  of  States....!.  D. 
Woolsey. 
Infant  T.  W.  Dwight. 
I  nt  a  nt  iciiic  (ieorge  Chase. 
Information  (ieorge  chase. 
Innkeepers  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Inns  of  Court....'!'.  W.  Dwigbt. 
Insanity  (ieorge  chase. 
Insolvency  t  ieorge  Chase. 
Insurance  I.  Wilder  May. 
Intercourse  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

Salvage  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Satisfaction  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Saving  Banks  E.  W.  Keyea. 
Seal  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Dower  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Drawback  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Dred  Scott  Case..T.  W.  Dwight. 
Election  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Eminent  Domain.T.W.DwIght. 

Seaman  P.  F.  Harrington. 
Search-  Warrant-J.N.  Pomeroy. 
Secession  T.  D.  Woolsey. 

S-i-in  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Estate  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Kvidence  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Exchange  J.  S.  Gibbons. 

Self-defence  J.  N.  Pomerojr. 
Senate  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Servitude  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Shelter's  Caae...J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Sheriff.  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Exile              .  ..T  D  Woolsey 

Shipping  Law..  ..I.  N.  Ponieroy. 
Ship's  HusbandJ.  N.  Pomeroy. 
slander  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Smith.  Adam  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Smuggling  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Socialism.  ...Clemens    Peter-en. 

Sociology  A.  L.  Chnpln. 
Solicitor.  1.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Expatriation  T.  W.  Dwight. 
Extradition  T.  W.  Dwight. 

Fair           Samuel  I)  Tilltnan 

Falciilian  Law.  ..(  ieorge  rha-c. 
False  Imprisonment,  .(  i.  Chase. 

Farmers-General.  A.  L.  (  hapiu. 
Farming  Class-Georgc  <  ieiidcs. 
Fauces  Terra-  1  o-orge  1  'ha-". 
Federation.  ..('has.  !•'.  McLean. 

1  ieorge  (  lla.-e. 

South  Sea  Rllbble.A.  I..  Chapin. 
Sovereignty  T.  D.  Woolsey. 
Specific  Perform.  J.X.  Pomeroy. 

ical  Congress,   Inlerni- 

I'Vne  Natune  '  icorge  <  lia-e. 
Ferries  George  Chase. 

>;.iti;-   .  .       J.  N.  PomeroT. 
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Trades-Unions.  ..T.  E.  C.  Leslie. 
Travellers'  Laws.  J.K.Pomerov. 

Treason              .  T  D.  Woolsey. 

Galsford,  Th  Henry  Drisler. 

Galileo...  Angelode  Gubernatis. 
Gallus,  C.  A  Henry  Drislor. 
Gallus,  C.C  Henrv  Drisler. 
(icnitive  Clemens  Peterson. 

Metre  S.  S.  Haldeman. 
Middle  Ages..  John  W.  Burgess. 
Milan  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Milton  Clemens  Peterson. 
Minneslngm  A.  E.  Krcx-ger. 
Mixed  Races  E  B  Tvlor 

Sti>»'k-Kxrh;uiKe.S.\Va<l>wui  tli. 
StiK-ks,  |,;iw  ill1...!.  N.  Pomeruy. 
Stoppage  in  Tr...I.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Strikes  T.  K.  Clilli;  Leslie. 
Succession  .1.  N.  Pwueroy. 
Suffrage  1.  X.  I'umeroy. 
Suii-icle  I.  N.  I'umeroy. 
Summary  Proceedings  J.  N. 
Pomeroy. 
Sumptuary  Laws.A.  L.  Cliapin. 
Suretyship  T.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Survivorship  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Tame  Animals..J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Trea>ure-Trove.J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Trial  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Trust  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Trustee  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Under-Lease.  ....T.  N.  Poraeroy. 
I'se  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
fsurv  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Value  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Vendor's  Lien...J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Verdict  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..Clemens  Petersen. 
Gesner,  ,!.  M.,..  Henry  Drisler. 
Girgenti,  (icuri;*-  P.  Marsh. 
(iiiiudos  Henry  Drisler. 
Glubrio  Henry  Drisler. 
Glaucias  Henry  Drisler. 
Ghuicus  Henry  Drisler. 
Glyoon  Henry  Drisler. 
(  Joothe  Clemens  Petersen. 
Goottling,  K.  W  H.  DrMer. 
Gracchanus  Henry  Drisler. 
Grammar.  ...G.  P.  Quaekenbos. 
(irecian  Games..  .11.  I.  Schmidt. 
Grecian  Mythol  C.  Petersen. 
Greece,  AnciL'nt..H.C.Cameron. 
Greece,  Modern.  ..  A.  N.  Arnold. 
Greek  Language.  ..F.  D.  Allon. 
Greek  Literature.  ..F.  D.  Allen. 
Greek,  Modern.  ...A.  N.  Arnold. 
Hafiz  E  H  Palmer 

Mohammed.  .('lonien-  Potofsen. 
Mohammedan  ism.  .C.  Petersen. 
Moliere  Clemens  Peterson. 
More,  Thomas.  ..  Porter  C.  HlNs. 
Mosaic  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Mulberry  Troo  G.  P.  Marsh. 
Mnntaner,  Ramon.G.  P.  Marsh. 
Myia  Henry  Drisler. 
Mysteries  ('lemons  Petersen. 
Naples  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Nifbrlimgt'ii  Lird..W.  S.Tyler. 
Norman  French.  S.S.Haldnnan. 
Normans  E.  Munroo  Smith. 
Norwegian  Language  and  Lit- 
erature.. .Clemens  Petersen. 
Novum  Organnm....J.  Thomas. 
Olive  George  P.  Marsh. 
Olivet,  Abbed'..Heiiry  Drisler. 
Onosander  Henry  Drisler. 
Orihasius  Henry  Drisler. 

Villrin  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Void  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Voluntary  Conveyance..  ..J.  N. 
Pomeroy. 

Tax  Suit's  !.  N.  Pumeroy. 
Tenancy  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

Tenement  I.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Testament  I.  N.  PomeroT. 
Testamentary  Ou»ldUD...J.  N. 
Pomeroy. 
Testimony  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Theatre  Laws  I.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Threats  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Title  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Toleration  T.  1).  Woolsey. 

Wager  J.  N.  Pomerov. 
Wages  T.  E.Cliffe  Leslie, 
Waiver  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Warehouse  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Watercourse  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Way  J.  N.  Pomerov. 
Wealth  A.  L.  Chapin. 
Wharf.  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Will                 .-.J   N  Pomeroy. 

Hannibal.  ...Clemens  Petersen. 
Harles,  G.  C  Henry  Drislor. 
llarpocrat  ion.  ..Henry  Drislor. 
Haupt,  M  Henry  Drislor. 
Hecatteus  Henry  Drisler. 
Heine,  II  Clemens  Petersen. 
Heliodorus  Henry  Drisler. 
Hephsestion  Henry  Drisler. 
Heraclides  Henry  Dri.sler. 
Herculaneum  A.  de  Guber- 
natis. 
Herder  Clemens  Petersen. 
Hermes  Trismegistus..C.Ci.  Le- 
land. 
Herodotus.  ..Clemens  Petersen. 
HOSKK!  Henry  Drisler. 
Hesychius  Henry  Dri>ler. 
Hexameter  S.  S.  Haldeman. 
Homer  Win.  Cnllen  Bryant. 
Horace  Clemens  Petersen. 

Orthography.  ..S.  S.  1  laMeman. 
Osann,  F.  Ci  Henry  Drisler. 
Oudendorp,  van  H.  Drisler. 
Pad  nil  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Painting  KH/.a  J.  Haldeman. 
I'aUepIiatus  Henry  Driller. 
1'alormo  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Palestrina...  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Pali  T.  W.  Rhvs  Davids. 
Palladium  A   II  Bullen. 

Tort  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Trade,  Balance  of..  A.  L.Chapin. 
Trade-Mark.  ..Jas.  A.  Whitney. 

HENRY  Dnis 
Grecian  and  Rom* 

SAMUEL  S.  HALDEJIAN,  . 

Comparative  PhiloU 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH, 
JEnfftish  and  Foret 
Alexander,  Great..  ..J.  Thomas. 
Alphabet  J.  Thomas. 
Amat,  Felix  de  Torres..  .George 
P.  Marsh. 
Anglo-Saxon  J.  H.  Gilmore. 
Anglo-Saxon  Language.  ..F.  A. 
March. 
Antoninus  William  Jacobs. 
Arabian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture....!. Thomas. 
Archaeology  C.  W.  Greene. 
Archimedes  ....William  Jacobs. 
Ariosto  William  Jacobs. 
Aristides  William  Jacobs. 
Aristophanes...  William  Jacobs. 

Witness  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Wreck  J.  N.  Pomeroy. 
Writ  J.  N.  Poiueroy. 

'LEU,  LL.D., 
in  Literature,  etc. 
I.M.,  LLJX,  M.N.A.S., 

gy  and  Linguistics. 

LL.D.  M.N.A.S., 

1'anvasis  Henry  Drisler. 
Pappus  Henrv  Drisler. 
Participle  S.  S.  Haldeman. 
Particle  S.  S.  Haideman. 
Paschal  Chronicle-.  ..H.  Drisler. 
Puvia  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
IVa.sants'  War  C.  Petersen. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch..S.  S.  llal- 
demiin. 
Pericles  Clemens  Petersen. 
Persian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.. ,.K.  II.  Palmer. 
Phillips,  Wendell  C.  Cook. 

gn  Literature,  etc. 
Democrat  cs  Henry  Drisler. 
Democritus  Henry  Drisler, 
Demodocus  Henry  Drisler. 
Demon  Henry  Drisler. 
Demonax  Henry  Drisler. 
Demophiius  Henry  Drisler. 
Demophoon  Henry  Drisler. 
Demos  Henry  Drisler. 
Demosthenes  J.  Thomas. 
Dercyllidas  Henry  Drisler. 
D'Esclot  George  P.  Marsh. 
Dexippus  Henry  Drisler. 
Divina  Commedia  C.  Cook. 
Draco  Henry  Drisler. 
Drepanius  Henry  Drisler. 
Duillian  Column  H.  Drisler. 
Dutch  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..J.  Tnomas. 
Emerson.R.W.T.W.Higginson. 
English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ...Richard  Grant  White. 
Ephesus  John  T.  Wood. 
Fabius  Pictor...  Henry  Drisler. 
Fable  Clemens  Petersen. 
Faoetia  Jonathan  S.  Green. 
Falconry  A.  de  Gubernatis. 

Huraboldt,  A  C.  Petersen. 
Humboldt,  W.  C.  Petersen. 

Ilymnology...  Frederic  M.  Bird. 

Icelandic  Language  and  Liter- 
ature—Clemens Peterson. 
Improvisation  G.  P.  Marsh. 
Index,  Concordance,  etc...G.  P. 
Marsh. 
Index  LibrorumProhibitorum. 
George  P.  Marsh. 
Indian  Languages  of  America.. 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull. 
Inscription  S.  Birch. 
Inundations    and    Floods    of 
Rivers.  ..George  P.  Marsh. 
Irish  Language  and  Literature. 
Norman  Moore. 
Irrigation  George  P.  Marsh. 
Irving,  W  Porter  C.  lilis.s. 
Isis  S.  Birch. 
Italian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture—George P.  Marsh. 
Italy  G.  Boccardo. 

Pisistratus..Clomens  Petersen. 

Poe,  K.  A  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Polish   Language  and   Litera- 
ture-Joseph KargS. 
Pompeii  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Ponipt'y  Clemens  Petersen. 
Pontine  Marshes.  ..G.  P.  Marsh. 
Pope,  A  Clonions  I'otersen. 
Portuguese  Language  and  Lit- 
erature. ..Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Powers,  Hiram  C.C.  Marsh. 
Prescott.W.  H-PorterC.  Bliss. 
Pronunciation..S.S.  Haldeman. 
Pronunciation  of  Greek.  ...S.  S. 
Haldeman. 
Pronunciation  of  Latin  S.  S. 
Haldeman. 

Asia  Minor  William  Jacobs. 

Ballad  Poetry  F.  J.  Child. 

Bohemian  Language,.!.  Thomas. 
Burke,  Edmund  J.  Thomas. 
Burns,  Robert  J.  Thomas. 
Byron  J.  Thomas. 
Byzantine  Empire..A.J,Schem. 
Caesar,  Julius..  .William  Jacobs. 
Caraushi*.  J.  Watts  de  Peyster. 
Carlyle,  Thomas.  ...C.  Petersen. 

Fasti  Henry  I.  Schmidt. 
Faun  us  Henry  Drisler. 
Faustina,  Annia.  H.  Drisler. 
Faust  ulus  Henry  Drisler. 

Castanheda,  F.  L.  de  George 
P.  Marsh. 
Catalan  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..George  P.  Marsh. 
Chaeremon  Hen  ry  Drisler. 
Chamjeleon  Henrv  Drisler. 
Chares  of  Mytilene.Ji.  Drisler. 

Punctuation...  -W.  S.  Paterson. 
Pvrrhus  ('lemons  Petersen. 
Quantity  S.  S.  Haldeman. 
Quirinal  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Ravenna  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 

Felix,  Antonius  H.  Drisler. 
Fenestella  Henry  Drisler. 
Festus,  P  Henry  Drisler. 
Festus,  S.  P  Henry  Drisler. 
Finnish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture—Clemens Petersen. 
Fireproof     Constructions     in 
Italy...  George  P.  Marsh. 
Firmicus  Maternus..H.Drisler. 
Flaccus,  C.  V  Henry  Drisler. 
Flaccus,  V  Henry  Drisler. 
Flemish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..Clemens  Petersen. 
Florus  Henry  Drisler. 
Folk-Lore  L.  C.  Seelye. 
Forcellini,  E  Henrv  Drisler. 
Forchhammer,P.W..H.  Drisler. 
Fortunatus  Henry  Drisler. 
Forum  Henry  Drisler. 
France,  History  of..C.Petersen. 
Franks,  The  J.  W.  Burgess. 
Freinsheim  Henry  Drisler. 
F  re"  jus.  Col  de....Geo.  P.  Marsh. 
French  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ,.W.  L.  Montague. 
Freseo  George  P.  Marsh. 
Frisian  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..Clemens  Petersen. 
Fritzsche,  F.  V  H.  Drisler. 
Froben,  J  Henry  Drisler. 
Frontinus  Henry  Drisler. 
Fronto  Henry  Drisler. 
Fuciuo,  Lake.  ...Goo.  P.  Marsh. 
Fulgentius  Henry  Drisler. 
Fuiick,  J.  N  Henry  Drislor. 
Furlanetto  Henrv  Drisler. 
(Jail,  J.  B  Henry  Drisler. 
Gail,  J.  F  Henry  Drisler. 

Jainas  R.  C.  Caldwell. 
-Uinius  RGarnett. 
Keagy,  J.  M  S.  S.  llaldenum. 
Lama'rtine  Felix  Aucaigne. 
Lamb,  C  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Language          W   I)  Whitney 

Chariton  Henry  Drisler. 

Roman  Arclucology..W.  Holbig. 
Roman  Archteology  It.  Lan- 
ciani. 
Roman  Arith...S.  S.  Haldeman. 
Roinaiisch  George  P.  Marsh. 
Romantic  School,  Thc.X'lcmens 
Petersen. 
Rousseau  Schcle  de  Vere. 
Ruskin  J   Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Chaucer  G  F.  J.  Child. 

Laodicea  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Latin    Language   and  Litera- 
ture. ..Charles  Short. 
Ljitro  Henry  Drisler. 
Lavater  Clemens  Peterson. 
Law,  John  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Lefevre,  T  Henry  Drisler. 
Legend  George  P.  Marsh. 
Lemaire,  N.  E  G.  P.  Marsh. 
Leo  Allatius  G.  P.  Marsh. 
Leo  Diaconus  G.  P.  Marsh. 
LeoGrammaticus.G.  P.  Marsh. 
Leon,  Ponce  de..  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Leopard!  Caroline  C.  Marsh. 
Lerdo  de  Tejada  P.  C.  Jlliss. 
Lesbonax  G.  P.  Marsh, 
Inches  George  P.  Marsh. 
Lessing  Clemens  Petersen. 
Lexicon  George  P.  Marsh. 

Chinese  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..Addison  Van  Name. 
Chionides  Henry  Drisler. 
Chion  of  Heraclea—  H.  Drisler, 
Chirisophus  Henry  Drisler. 
Choerilus  Henry  Drisler. 
Chrestus  Henry  Drisler. 
Cicero  William  Jacobs. 
Commune  of  Paris...W.  Jacobs. 
Crichton,  J  —  George  P.  Marsh. 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions...  .Wm. 
H.  Ward. 
Cyprus  Clarence  Cook. 
IHcdahiB  of  Sicyon  ...H.  Drisler. 
Damastes  Henry  Drisler. 
Darnianus  Henry  Drisler. 
Damm,  C.  T  Henry  DrM.-r. 

Russian  Literature  W.  R.  S. 
Ralston. 
St.  Gothard,  Tunnel  of..  .George 
P.  Marsh. 
Sand,  George  C.  Petersen. 
Sanskrit  Language  and  Lite  rat 
tnre.  ..  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Satire  Clemens  Petersen. 
Bavonaroln..  Caroline  c.  Marsh. 
Scandinavian  Mythology  C. 
IVterseu. 
Schiller  Bayard  Taylor. 
Sell  lego  1  Clemens  Potersen. 
Schleusner,  J.  F  H.  Drisler. 
Schneider,  J.  G  H.  Drisler. 
Schneider,  K.  E.  C...H.  Drisler. 
Solineidewin,  F.  W...H.  Drisler. 
Schwi-ighauser,  J....H.  Drisler. 
Scipio  Clemens  Petersen. 
Scopas  Henry  Drisler. 
Scotticisms  S.  S.  Haldeinaii. 

Damophilus  Henry  Drisler. 
Damophon  Henry  Drisler. 
Damoxenufl  Henry  Dri.sler. 
Danish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture.. .('lemons  Petersen. 
Dante  Clarence  Cook. 

Loirgfeliow,  H.  W...P.  C.  P.lix. 
Lopes,  F  George  P.  Marsh. 
Louis  Philippe  C.  Petersen. 
Lovola.-.Angelo  de  Gubernatis. 
Lull,  It  George  P.  Marsh. 
Lytton,  Bulwer..  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Macaulay,  T.  B...PorterC.  Bliss. 
Miiroli,  A  George  P.  Marsh. 
Marlborough,  J.  C.-P.C.  liliss. 
Mary  Stuart  P.  C.  Bliss. 
Mazzini..AngelodeGubernatis. 

Daros  Henry  Drisler. 
Datarm's....J.  Watts  d«  Peyster. 
Declension  J.Thomas. 
Demetrius  Henry  Drisler. 

Green. 
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Seven  Years'  War..C.  Pctersen. 
8hake«peare,.RichardG.Whll«, 

Shell.  \                  Porter  i 

Tiber  George  P.  Marsh. 
Tivoli  Caroline  C  Man*. 

Tr..n\.'res  1.  H.  I^iwell. 
(  'aroline  I  '.  Marsh. 
I'ltila  i  Irmen,  l'i  i. 
1   nivcrse,  Tin'  1'.  A.Seei  |,j. 
Varro  i  ! 

l.'ip.'  Or,     I'ol  t«  r  1  '.  Hli>s. 

o>.  Hem  y   iMi-l'-r. 
Velvef  George  1*.  Mat'll. 
Veniee  (  aiolme  C.  Mar-li. 
V.-rh  S.  S.  llaldi-iiian. 
\'erKil  (hail'  -  Mi..  11. 

\  .     pin  ^1.  Amerigo...  P.  C.  lUi-s. 

Vihara  T.  U     Uliys  Davids. 

\Hir.   Ill   i.[    I,eri(IS....H     l>ri-ler. 

Vitruvius  Pollio  ...(  has.  sh.trt. 
Vow.'l  S.  S.  llaldeman. 
Walhalhi  Omen,  pel. 

\N'alk\  lies  ..(    1,  .Miens  I'etel^ell. 

\\'alei^linl  ...(  re,,r^'e  1*.  Marsh. 
Wall,  .lames...  .Purler  <  '.  lilies. 
Wel.ster.Noah..  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Well  George  P.   Marsh. 

Wellington,  Duke  of...Porter  I'. 
Bliss. 
Welsh   Language  and  Litera- 
ture. ..John  Kh\>. 
wiintier,.!.  G  ..Porter  C  Bliss. 
Wleland  <  '!'  inens  Ivtersen. 
Wilson,  P  Henry  Drisler. 
\\"iuekelmann  (  '.  Petersen. 
Word  S.  S.  llaldeman. 
Wvltentiaeh,  1)..  Henry  hrisler. 
Xi'menes  Porter  C.  Bliss. 

Pumping  Enginr.J.  P.  Frln-ll. 
Railroads  J   W.  Adam, 

Surveying    ...            W   G    ! 

Telegraph  Frank  I..  l'..|"- 
i'h.  rni.  «l\naiin.  -    \\    r.  I'row- 
bridg.-. 
1  hr.  E  l'.."li.s,  Problem  oi 
N.  ».  oml.. 
Thniililnx  Machinery  J.  A. 
Whiln.  v. 
1  i  Mgiids               L  Waldo 

ItailM  .aii^'e  t 
R«il  Itiver  C.G.  Fonhry. 
Kenning..!   M.  lal,   II.  B.  I  ..rn- 
wall. 
l:ell..lion  s.  It.  llerrlck. 
Itefrigeralion  ot  the  ICartli  
W.  It.  Tavlor. 
aerators  I.  A.  Whltm-v. 

.lion  S.  It.  llerriek. 

;>oir  1.  P.  Frizell. 
ol    1  luids     .1    P.  I'ri/.ell. 
Iti.-e  '  .  G.  1  omhey. 
KnlK-rts,  A.  M.     C.Q    l'..r,h..v. 
l:..lling-Mill  A.  L  II..II.-V. 

Sicilian    V«|H-ra...U.  P.  Marsh. 
Sirili'S,  Tin'  Two  (i    I' 
Sicilv,  Maud  of.     U.  I1-  Mar-h 
Siena  Caroline!'.  Marsh. 
Silanioii  II'  nry  IIII-I.T 
Simpli.-iut      1  In.  mas  Davidson. 
Sis,  -ima  lliMiry  l>rl,lcr. 
Slavs                 W.  It.  S.  Kalslon. 

II    II  Cornwall 

.-Table  W.G.  P,i-k. 
Trigoi. 
re  .  W.i.    1 
Tunnel,  Chicago  K.  .-.  Cbe«- 
brough. 
TOIIIK  Iling.  .  .      B  H  Ijitrobe 

1  Tiisl  (  urtinx 
Sonnet  S.  S.  llald.  man 
Sotlthcy,  K  A.  II.  Guernsey. 
Spanish  Language  and    Litera- 
ture... Sell.  1     .!••  Vere. 
S  pa  1  1  a  ICr  list  Cll  rt  ills. 
Spai  la.-ns.    .<  'li'lnens    IVtcrsen. 
Slael-lloMein  r.  Pclcrsen. 
M.irs  1'.  A.  Secchi. 

straw,  Manufacture  of..  .George 

I1.  Marsh. 

Siie<v..-.i.>ii  \\ars  ...C  1'etersen. 

Sulla   <  'll'tllens   I'l  t   •!  v.-ll 

SlllpieiiiH  Severns....H.  Drisler. 
Sucdish  Language  and  Litera- 
tim-.. ..<  'lelllens  I'etei  srii. 
Swifl,  J  A.  II.  Guernsey. 
Syria-use  Caroline  ('.  Marsh. 
Tennyson  Porter  < 
Terni,  Fulls  of  c.  c 
Teuton*.^.  1.  \V.  Burgess. 
Thackeray  Porter  c   l;]i-- 
Tli<  ;itr<'..."....('li'mrns  lYt'Tsrii- 

Ruling-Mai-hine  L.  Waldo. 
Safetv-Laini.  S.  B.  llerriek. 
Salt-Mines  ol'  La  I  .  G   Furshev. 
San  Jacintollattle....C.  G.  For- 
shey. 
Scale  W.  G.  Peck. 
Screws  J.  A.  Whitney. 
Sculling  G.  L.  Eire*. 
S1  wing-Machines  L.  P. 
Brocket!. 
Sextant  L.  Waldo. 
Sherman,  S....  llenrv  L.  Alilxil. 
Silk  L.  P.  l!r.«ketl. 
Silk-Printing....  U  P.  Hr.«  kett. 
Silver  W.  P.  Blake. 
Smelling  II.  H.  Cornwall. 
Smithsonian  Inst  I>.  l.»  <•<  h. 
S|ilii-ri>idalCuiHlitiiin..S.  B.  II.  r- 
rick. 
Statics.  ...Mansfield  Merrlman. 
Steam  W.  P.Trowl. 
Steam-Kng...W.  P.  Trowbridge. 
St  cam-Hammer  C.  S-llers. 
Stewart,  H  llenrv  L.  Abbot. 
Stove              .  .  L  P  Brockett 

Turbine  1.  P.  Frlrell. 

Verni.-r  W.G.  P.s;-k. 
Ware,  N  c.  G.  1  onber. 
Wartield.  C.  A     i     (,.  1  ,,,..hey. 

«  '.il.  i-.Mctcr  1.  P    1  riiell. 
Water-powrr  W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge. 

Walei,hed  Of  the  Gulf  of  Mi-X- 

<'    lorshey. 
Wat.-rnork,  f.  P.  Frliell. 
Wnv,  .  1.  p.  Irizell. 
...  T  C.  Abbe. 
Wi'lgldng-Machint^...JaiucsA. 
Whiln.  v 

Weight  of  Observations.^'.  G. 
Peek. 

Wh..elwork..W.  P.  Trowbridge. 
Work  W  P  Trowhridge 

Thirty  Years'  War..C.  Pctersen. 

CALEB  G.  FORSI 
Civil   Engineering. 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  I 
Physics  and 

JOHN  LE  C'< 

General  Physics,  Statistic 
WILLIAM  P.  Tuowmu 
Affchanicf,  Mccham 
Artesian  Wells.  .1C.  W.  llilgard. 

YgdraslI  Clemens  Petcraen. 

n:v,  A.M..C.E., 
Jlydi'oyritphy,  etc. 

.L.D.,  M  N.  A.S., 
Meteorology. 

)NTK,  M.  I)., 

.1  <tf  the  Piiciflc  Cbatt,  etc. 
DOE,  A.M.,  M.N.  A.S., 

Whirlwind  C.Abbe. 
Wire  ami  Wire-drawing....!.  A. 
Whitney. 
Wool  UP.  Brockett. 
Writing-Machines  ....    W  S. 

Paterson. 

riUNCillAM,  A.  M., 
•i.i/1'iiii'r.i/,  BlograpMet,  tie. 

JNTON,  S.  T.  D., 
\inijKaiHon,  Mtu.  Termt,  etc. 
Gounod,  C.  F...O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham. 

Gregorian  Music.  .W.  Slaunton. 
Gn-i,  Giulia  O.  B.  Frotuing- 
batn. 
Guido  Kenl..O.It.Frothlngham. 
Guitar  O.  B.  Frolhingham. 
llalevy  (».  11.  Frothingham. 
Hall  Cadence.  ..Win.  Staunlon. 
HiiiHlel,  G.  F...C.  H.  Farnham. 
llai  monies..  William  Stannlon. 
Harmonic  Slops.  .W.  Staunton. 
Harmony...  .William  Slanntou. 
Haydn.  F.  J....C.  H.  Farnham. 
Ilaydon.ll.  It...().  B.  Frolhing- 
ham. 
Hexacord  ...William  Staunton. 
Hidden  William  Slaunton. 
High  William  Staunton. 

OCTAVIUS  B.  FRO 

The  Fine  Arts,  Liberal  C*i 

WII.I.IAM  STAI 

Jfiut'c,  Theory  o/  Harmony, 
Angelo,  M..0.  1!.  Frolhingham. 

cut  Enyineering,  etc. 
Jewelry  C  G.  Leland 

Jewelry,  Amer..L.  P.  Brockelt. 

BlgneT.Mark  F...C.G.  Forshey. 
Itiiuanza  John  LeConle. 
Bulldozing  C.G.  Forshey. 

Carpentry  (i.  W.  Plvmpton. 
Collins,  T.  W  C.G.  Forshey. 
CuMistocIc  Lode.John  LeContc. 
Death  Valley.  ...John  Le  Conic. 

Lapidary  C.  G.  Leland. 
Lathe  K.  II.  Thurstou. 
Levee  (J  W   K  Bagley 

Arabian  Architecture..C.  Cook. 
Arch  Clarence  Cook. 
Architecture  Clarence  Cook. 
Architecture  of  the  American 
Aborigines  L.  H.  Morgan. 
Bach,  J.  S..O.  B.  Frothingham. 
Beethoven.  ..O.B.Frot  hi  ngharii. 
Bryant,W.C.O.B.FrothinKham. 
Cesuola.di  L.  P..CIarence  Cook. 
<  'liinese  Architecture.!'.  Cook. 
(  orreggio  Clarence  Cook. 
Dance  of  Death.  .Clarence  Cook. 
Donato  .<  larcnce  Cook. 
Dor£,  Gustave...  Clarence  Cook. 
Dlircr,  A  Clarence  Cook. 
Dilsseldorf  School  of  Painting. 
Clarence  Cook. 
F  William  Staunton. 
Fabriano...().  B.  Frolhingham. 
False  William  Staunton. 
False  Cross  Relation.  ..William 
Staunton. 
Fantasia  William  Staunton. 
F  Clef  William  Staunton. 
Ficsole  O.  B.  Krothingham. 
Fifth  William  Staunton. 
Figured  Bass....Wm.  Staunton. 
Fine  Arts  (i.  F.  Comfort. 
Flat  William  Staunton. 
Florid  Style  Win.  Stannton. 
FIotow,von..O.B.Frothingham. 
Foot  William  Slaunton. 
Fortuny,  M  Clarence  Cook. 
Fourth  William  Staunton. 
Free  Thinker...O.  B.  Frothing- 
ham. 
Fugue  William  Staunton. 

Level  W.  (i.  Peck. 
Levelling  Instruments....  W.  G. 

Peck. 

Level  ling-Rods  W.  G.  Peck. 
Levels                      W  (i  Peek 

Trowbridge. 
Hiamagnctlsm  A.  M.  Mayer. 
Dynamics....  W.  I*.  Trowbrldge. 
Dynamometer  W.  I'.  Trow- 
bridge. 
Electricity  Henry  Morton. 
Emery                    W  P  Blake 

Lightnilig-ltods  J.  Henry. 
Lithography  Porter  C.  Bliss. 
Log  and  Line  W.  G.  Peck. 
Lubricants  K.  H.  Thurnton. 
Luubock,  F.  It  ...C.G.  Forshey. 
Lubricators  K.  H.  Thurston. 
Lustre  1C.  C.  II.  Day. 
Machines  F.  L.  Vinton. 
Magnet  A.  M.  Mayer. 
Magneto-Electricity  G.  F. 
Barker. 
Marquol's  Rulers.  ..W.  G.  Peck. 
Mechanical  Calculatiou..Porter 
C.  Bliss. 
Mechanical  Powers  W.  P. 
TrowbrUge. 
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S,  a  cons,  nant  "f  tin;  sibilant  class,  frequently  inter- 
changed with  2,  llll'l  l»l>*"  with  the  mute  -oimil  of  ij 

latter  more  especially  in  tin;  li-ping  .-perch  of  children.     \ 
ill    Knglish  often  ha--  tli.'  .-"iili'l  of  ,.  a-   in  0/OA  •.      S.  i-  the 
.  iation  for   soulli    and    -anil:    .-S.  fur  saint-  :    >'\.    for 
i:~si  .,  i  which  sec)  :   ,V..  I'm-  iciliftt,  "to  wit  :"  .«.  I'nr 

"  hull'"  li I"-:' I  pre-cnption-  i.      S.  in  chemistry  d 

nates  sulphur;  S.  on  medioal  preMriptionj  btamls  tor  «i</xn 

«r  «.-r>'/,,.,  "  urilc." 

Siijuli.     s™  PKUSIAV  LITKUATI;RK,  by  K.  II.  I'u.m  r. 

Sit'litlia  Urn  Jo'M'pIi,  b.  :il  I'itlioin  in  Kgypt  in 
802 :  u.i-  appointed  .lin-dor  of  the  Jewish  academy  nt 
Sura.  llabylonia.  in  HI!*.  l>.  thc-ro  ill  942.  He  wrote  in 
Arai-ie  a  work  on  the  dogmatics  mill  morals  of  .luilai-ni. 
which  was  translated  int'.  lli'hri'w  liy  .luilali  lien  'I 

liniler   tile  title    of    Ktmimitli    n  ilt  lit/i I    into    (ierilllin   by 

Fiir-t  iii^l>  l.i.  llf  al-o  Iran-late. I  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
books  of  the  iHd  TCM  iiinrnt  into  Arabic,  and  wrote  coiu- 
niciitarir-  on  tile  Canticle,  ilaniel.  nnil  Job. 

Saa'lo,  u  river  of  Gerinany,  risen  in  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
flows  inanorthcrn  direction  through  the  Prussian  proiineu 
ot*  Saxony,  where  it  heroi-ics  navigable,  and  falls  into  the 
Elbe  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles. 

Snnl'trlil,  nn  old  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sa\r  Mriniii_'rn.  on  the  Saal,  ha-  a  fine  ducal  palace  with 
a  magnitieent  church.  se\  era  I  good  educational  institutions, 
and  manufactures  nt'  chemicals,  vinegar,  etc.  1'.  about 

.'. i)n  nt.  10,  1806,  the  Prussians  were  defeated  here 

by  the  French. 

Saar'briicken,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saar.  connected  by  a  lloating  bridge  with  the 
suburb  nt'  St.  .(ohatin  un  ihc  right  bank,  has  about  14,000 
inhabitants,  and  was  tin-  theatre  of  the  opening  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1*70-71.  On  Aug.  2,  1S70,  Napo- 
leon III.,  at  the  head  of  a  whole  army  corps  and  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  attacked  the  town,  which  was  feebly 
garrisoned  by  the  (ioniums,  compelled  the  garrison  to  re- 
tirat.  and  marched  into  the  town.  Next  day,  however,  the 
French  c\:ieuated  the  place,  and  on  Aug.  6  a  violent  en- 
emmti'r  took  place  in  the  vicinity,  the  1st  German  army 
attacking  tiir  French  position  on  the  hills  of  Speiehern  to 
tin'  S.  \V.  of  the  town.  In  frontof  the  French  corps,  under 
Froesard.  which  hold  the  hills  occupied,  the  14th  (iorman 
infantry  division  and  the  5th  cavalry  division  crossed  the 
bridge  and  pushed  (inward  to  attack  the  superior  force, 
though  no  such  order  had  been  given  from  head-quarters. 
The  crossing  took  place  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  and 
the  German  troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  von  Ktimeke, 
began  immediately  to  deploy  their  columns  for  attack. 
Kami  ke  made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack  on  both  flanks 
of  the  French  position,  and  reported  to  the  comuiiinder-in- 
chief  of  the  corps.  (Jen.  von  /astrow.  On  the  German 
right  wing  the  2Xth  brigade  gaineil  possession  of  the  woods 
between  Draining  and  Stiring  after  three  hours'  fighting, 
and  kept  the  terraine  with  effect.  On  the  left  the  :!7tli 
brigade  achieved  an  extraordinary  exploit  by  climbing  the 
Mr  1 1  slope  of  the  hills  under  the  terrible  fire  of  theeneniv  : 
among  their  dead  was  their  general,  Von  Francois.  In  the 
centre  six  batteries  maintained  a  stubborn  and  only  slowly- 
advancing  fight.  Meanwhile,  new  German  troops  came  on, 
attracted  hy  the  dill  of  the  battle,  and  the  14th  division, 
whose  position  at  one  time  was  rather  exposed,  was  rein- 
forced first  by  the  40th  regiment,  and  next  by  six  battalions 
under  Von  Alvensleben.  eommander-in-chief  of  the  lid 
army  corps.  Nevertheless,  the  French  could  not  be  wholly 
dislodged,  and  the  light  continued  from  5J  to  8J  o'clock. 
But  at.  that  miimi'iit  the  left  French  wing  began  to  feel  the 
approach  of  the  loth  German  division,  which  had  crossed  the 
Siiar  at  W'ehrden  and  directed  their  advance  toward  For- 
li.uh.  When  the  vanguard  began  to  attack  from  this  dan- 
gerous position,  the  French  immediately  retreated  across 
ElUngOD  tn  ISIittersdorf.  Icaiing  behind [them  many  pri* 
oners,  their  camp  eijnipage,  pontoons,  and  pro\  isions.  The 
In—  ot'  the  (ieiinans  in  dead  and  wounded  amounted  to 
-'-' '•'•  officers  and  IlilS  men;  that  of  the  French  was  some- 
what less.  AUOL'ST  NlEMANN. 

Saanlam.     Pee  ZAANDAM. 

Xnar-l.ou'is,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Saar, 

was  founded  by  I.ouis  XIV.  and  its  tortitieations  con- 
structed by  Vauban.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  .Marshal 
Nov.  It  lias  now  mure  importance  as  a  manufacturing 

town  than  as  a  fortress.      1".  7JI7. 
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Saavrilra.  rir  >  \MIKL).     See  RIVAS. 
Sauz,  tow  n  of  llohcmta,  on  the  Kgcr,  has  7074  inbabit- 
alil-.  who  are  ino-tly  I'ligugrd  in  the  ciiltiuition  of  hups. 

Sabadrll',  town  of  Spain,  provini'r  of  Hum  1mm,  on 
the  Kipoll,  is  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing  inanu- 
ng  town,  with  MI  woolli-n  and  -ii  cotton  -pinning 
and  weaving  factories.  P.  1:1,1145. 

Sahtidilla,  »r  <  rliadilla.     See  ASA«U.«A. 

Slllia'Illls.        Sic   S  M'.MSM. 

Sri'liai-in.  or  Xuliixm,  the  religion  of  the  Sahipans, 
originally  a  people  oi    Aialna    I dix,  supposed  to  be  the 
Sheba  of  the  Old  Testament.     Their  religion   was  a  sys- 
tem of  sun,  moon,  and  star  worship,  widely  prevalent,  not 
only  in  Arabia,  but   in  Chaldira,  Syria,  mid   Kthiopia.     It 
is  probable   that  it  was  quite   distinct  from   Magianism. 
The  name  /abism  especially  de-ignate«  the  Syrian  >l 
opulent  of  the  system,  which  powerfully  imprc--.  d 
upon  ancient  jihilosopliy.  and  upon  Judaism  and  <  'tm-tian- 
ity  Ml  well.      Keo-PlatotliMii,  the  Cabbala,  and  lino 
were  among  its  fruits.     The  Mcndaltes,  or  Christians  of 
St.  John  (so-called),  are  descendants  of  the  old  /abians, 
and  it  is  probable  that  other  fragment*  of  the  old  »•• 
main.     In  Arabia  the  Mohammedan,  and  in  Kthiopia  the 
Christian,    religion    overthrew  Sabaism.     The  derivation 
of  the  term  is  extremely  doubtful.     The 
ciiilly  in  Syria,  were  complicated,  obscure,  and  absurd!/ 
fantastical. 

Snha'ra,  town  of  Drar.il,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on 
the  river  Velhas,  an  affluent  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  is  well 
built  and  has  some  trade  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
-ail  llery.  and  cotton  fabrics.  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  gold- 
maize,  sugar,  and  grapes  are  produced. 
P.  about  5000. 

Sab'bath  [Heb.  H2W,  "rest,"  "cessation  from  la- 
bor"], the  weekly  day  of  religious  rest.  The  observance 
of  a  weekly  rest-day  is  now  very  widely  held  to  have  a  nat- 
ural basis  in  the  constitution  of  man.  The  persistency  with 
which  such  an  institution  has  been  maintained  for  many 
ages  among  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  even  some 
pagan  nations,  supports  this  view.  Inquiries  instituted  by 
a  commission  of  the  Kngli.-h  Parliament  in  1832,  the  testi- 
mony of  641  medical  men  of  London  in  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1853,  and  of  a  great  number  of  mcdii  a 
physicians,  physiologists,  political  economists,  and  man- 
agers of  industrial  establishment-,  go  to  prove  that  in  the 
case  of  men  engaged  in  ordinary  bodily  or  mental  labor 
the  rest  of  the  night  docs  not  fully  restore  the  waste  of 
energies  during  the  day,  and  that  to  maintain  a  condition 
of  vigor  a  supplementary  rest  of  about  one  day  in  seven 
is  needed.  Tins  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
France  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  decade  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  week,  and  each  tenth  day  devoted  to  rest — 
a  proportion  of  time  which  was  found  to  be  insufficient. 
The  need  of  a  weekly  respite  from  daily  toil  appears  also 
in  the  social  nature  and  relations  of  man  as  a  member  of  the 
family  and  of  the  state.  This  point  has  been  ably  illustrated 
by  Pierre  Proudhon,  the  French  radical  pbilusopber,  in  his 
/."  '  '•'ti'ltrniiiitt  tin  liinittitittt.  Tlie  natural  law  of  a 
weekly  rest-day  is  conceded  by  most  of  the  theolo^ 
writers  who  deny  what  is  called  the  Sabbatarian  doctrine, 
and  is  held  by  them  to  underlie  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the 
Christian  Lord's  Day,  and  other  forms,  of  weekly  religiou* 
rest. 

The  first  mention  in  the  Bible  of  such  an  institution  is 
in  Cen.  ii.  2.  :i — a  passage  which  forms  the  close  of  the 
earliest  of  the  records  of  which  the  Mosaic  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  many  biblical  scholars,  is  composed. 
The  seventh  day  is  consecrated  by  the  Creator,  who,  hav- 
ing finished  the  creative  work  of  six  days,  blessed  and 
hallowed  the  seventh  day,  because  he  rested  therein.  The 
natural  meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  establishment  of  a 
holy  rest-day  alter  every  six  days  of  labor  for  the  race  just 
created.  The  natural  law  of  periodic  rest  was  thus  lifted 
out  of  the  sphere  of  more  physical  necessities  into  that  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  privilege  and  enjoyment,  as  befit- 
ting a  creature  made  in  the  image  of  the  Creator  and  capable 
of  holding  fellowship  with  him.  Its  connection  with  the  Crea- 
tion shows  that,  with  the  family  constitution,  it  was  intended 
to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  development  of  all  human  life,  in- 
clusive of  all  human  conditions,  and  not  merely  for  any 
sect  or  age.  The  view  is  held  by  some  writers  that,  while 
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the  seventh  day  was  consecrated  at  the  Creation,  its  pro- 
mulgation by  positive  precept  did  not  take  place  till  the 
time  'it'  .Moses;  like  monogamy,  which,  though  also  resting 
on  natural  law,  wiis  left  apparently  without  explicit  posi- 
tive enactment  until  the  lime  of  Christ.  1'alc.v  and  others 
hold  that  the  hallowing  of  the  seventh  day  was  not  his- 
turically  connected  with  the  Creation,  but  is  mentioned  in 
Ccncsis  out  of  chronological  order  and  by  way  of  antici- 
pation. As  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  patri- 
archal period,  the  Mosaic  narrative,  which  is  very  brief 
and  meagre,  gives  us  no  knowledge  save  what  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  occasional  intimations  of  the  division  of 
time  by  weeks  ((ien.  xxix.  '21 ;  viii.  Ill,  12:  iv.  1(1,  etc.).  The 
week  was  in  very  early  use  among  the  Semitic  nations,  and 
thf  recently-discovered  cuneiform  tablets,  which  give  the 
Babylonian  traditions  of  the  Creation,  as  translated  by 
Fox  Talbot,  record  the  institution  of  a  seventh  day  of  holy 
re.-t. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Sabbath  by  name  occurs  in  Ex. 
xvi.  2.'i  *<•</.,  where  its  observance  is  not  introduced  with  the 
formalities  with  which  an  institution  of  such  importance 
would  be  inaugurated  for  the  first  time,  but  in  language 
which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  wholly  unknown  to 
the  people.  It  next  appears  among  the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  law 
by  the  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity  under  which 
they  were  spoken  on  Mount  Sinai  and  given  to  Moses  en- 
graved on  stone  tablets  by  the  hand  of  God  (Kx.  xx.  8). 
Its  observance  was  enforced  by  gratitude  for  deliverance 
from  bondage  (Dent.  v.  15),  anil  was  constituted  a  sign  of 
covenant  between  God  and  the  Jews.  Like  other  of  these 
great  commands,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  reappears  in  tho 
Jewish  municipal  and  ceremonial  code  with  special  pre- 
scriptions and  penalties,  all  of  which  show  the  importance 
atlachdl  to  its  observance  and  the  great  care  taken — as  l>y 
tho  prohibition  of  servile  work,  gathering  of  sticks,  kin- 
dling fires,  etc. — that  all  alike,  servants  as  well  as  masters, 
strangers  as  well  as  members  of  the  congregation,  should 
enjoy  its  benefits.  A  single  instance  is  recorded  of  tho 
punishment  of  death  being  inflicted  upon  a  presumptu- 
ous transgressor  (Num.  xv.  30  «<•</.).  Connected  with  tho 
weekly  Sabbath  there  was  ordained  in  the  Jewish  muiii- 
cipiil  and  ceremonial  law  a  system  of  sabbatical  years 
of  local  and  nationa.1  significance  and  use  (Lev.  xxv.). 
The  Sabbath  also,  in  its  leisure  and  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse  and  holy  convocation  (Lev.  xxiii.  3),  sustained 
an  important  relation  to  the  free  republican  institutions 
of  the  Jews.  In  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history, 
Isaiah  (Iviii.  13)  and  Jeremiah  (xvii.  21  nfq.}  enforced  its 
observance  with  threatenings  and  promises;  Ezekiel  (xx. 
12  »eo.)  puts  its  violation  foremost  among  the  national 
sins ;  Nehemiah  (x.  31 ;  xiii.  15)  narrates  the  public  efforts 
at  reformation  after  the  return  from  tho  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Henceforward,  the  Sabbath  was  kept  with  scru- 
pulous care,  and  gradually  to  the  time  of  Christ  became 
burdened  with  self-enforced  severities  and  ridiculous  pro- 
hibitions. 

Christ,  while  observing  the  Sabbath,  sought  by  his  exam- 
ple and  teachings  to  rescue  it  from  the  puerile  superstitions 
by  which  it  had  come  to  be  degraded.  He  performed  mira- 
cles of  healing,  and,  with  his  disciples,  gathered  ears  of  grain 
for  food  as  he  passed  through  the  fields,  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  justified  his  conduct  by  showing  that  such  works  of 
necessity  and  mercy  were  not  violations  of  its  true  law. 
He  also  taught  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  for  his 
benefit,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that  He,  the  Son 
of  man,  the  one  in  whom  all  humanity  is  represented  in  its 
perfection,  was  so  the  Lord  of  tho  Sabbath  as  rightfully  to 
define  and  prescribe  its  true  obligation  and  use  (Mark  ii. 
27,  28). 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his  subsequent  appear- 
ances to  his  disciples  till  his  ascension,  and  the  miraculous 
descent  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  led 
to  that  day  bei  ng  set  apart  for  the  special  religious  assemblies 
of  the  Christians  and  for  the  simple  services  of  their  faith. 
For  a  time  tho  Jewish  converts  observed  both  the  seventh 
day,  to  which  the  name  Sabbath  continued  to  be  given  ex- 
clusively, and  the  first  day,  which  came  to  be  called  the 
Lord's  Day.  Later,  the  apostle  Paul  sought  to  relieve  their 
consciences  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath (Rom.  xiv.  5;  Col.  ii.  16).  The  allusion  in  Gal.  iv. 
10,  11  is  evidently  to  tho  superstition  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  into  which  these  converts  from  rude  paganism  were 
in  danger  of  relapsing.  Within  a  century  after  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  apostles  we  find  the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  under  the  name  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
established  as  a  universal  custom  of  the  Church,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Pliny, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Tcrtullian.  It  was  regarded  not  as  a 
entitinuation  of  the  Jewish  SaMiath  (which  was  denounced, 
together  with  circumcision  and  other  Jewish  and  anti- 


Christian  practices),  but  rather  as  a  substitute  for  it ;  and 
naturally  its  observance  was  based  on  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  rather  than  on  tho  Creation  rest-day  or  the  Sabbath 
of  tho  Decalogue.  Tertullian  (about  200),  in  saying  that 
Sunday  was  given  to  joy,  and  enjoining  on  it  abstinence 
from  secular  care  and  labor,  makes  it  evident  that  the 
Lord's  Day  was  regarded  as  taking  the  true  place  of  the 
original  seventh-day  Sabbath.  But  the  position  of  tho 
early  Church,  struggling  into  existence,  exposed  to  perse- 
cution, and  with  many  of  its  members  slaves  of  heathen 
masters,  would  prevent  unbroken  regularity  of  worship  and 
a  general  cessation  of  labor,  until  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino (321)  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  weekly  rest-day 
was  protected  by  law.  Later  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
tho  connection  between  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  original 
Sabbath  became  explicitly  recognized.  The  second  Council 
of  Macon  (585),  in  forbidding  secular  work  on  that  day, 
and  enjoining  that  it  be  occupied  with  the  hymns  and 
praise  of  God,  says,  "  For  this  is  the  day  of  perpetual  rest ; 
this  is  shadowed  out  to  us  by  tho  seventh  day  in  the  Law 
and  tho  Prophets."  At  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Calvin,  and  Bucer  at  first  favored  the  abolition  of  all  holy 
days  but  the  Lord's  Day.  But  their  antagonism  to  what 
they  considered  the  Judaizing  Icgalism  of  Koine,  and  their 
zeal  for  evangelical  freedom,  led  them  at  times  to  deny  the 
scriptural  obligation  of  a  weekly  rest-day.  They  were  not, 
however,  always  consistent  with  themselves.  Luther  says 
of  the  Sabbath,  "  Keep  it  holy  for  its  use's  sake  both  to 
body  and  soul,  but  if  anywhere  the  day  is  made  holy  for 
tho  mere  day's  sake,  if  anywhere  any  one  sets  up  its  ob- 
servance upon  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to 
work  on  it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to 
do  anything  that  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the 
Christian  spirit  and  liberty."  Elsewhere  he  represents  the 
observance  of  Sunday  as  "  good  and  necessary,"  and  de- 
fends the  Ten  Commandments  as  still  binding  on  Christians. 
Upon  the  Continent,  since  tho  Reformation,  both  among 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  observance  of  Sunday 
has  been  based  chiefly  upon  ecclesiastical  authority.  A 
different  view  early  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  there 
and  in  this  country  the  prevalent  doctrine  recognizes  tho 
weekly  rest-day  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  conse- 
crated by  the  example  of  God  at  the  Creation,  authorita- 
tively promulgated  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  confirmed 
by  Christ,  and,  while  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  and  invested  with  new  significance, 
perpetuated  in  tho  Lord's  Day  of  the  Christian  Church. 
(Robt.  Cox,  Literature  of  t/ir  XiiUmth  Qiientiini  (1805)  ;  Hcs- 
scv,  Ilampt'in  Lerturrn  (I860);  (iilfillan.  Thr  Sulilmlli,  <•!<:  : 
Ochler,  Tlieul.  of  Old  Te»l. ;  Hodge,  ,S>/»f.  7V«/.,  vol.  iii.'; 
P.  J.  Proudhon,  La  Ctltlimtltni  <!<<  Hiuuim-lit- ;  Philip  Schaff, 
///V.  of  the  ApoHlnli'r  Ai/r  and  I'll.  Ilixt.,  2d  per.;  Taylor 
Lewis,  Excursus  in  his  trans,  of  Lange's  t'i>in.  mi  (;>•>»•><!*, 
ch.  i. ;  N.  Y.  Sabb.  Com.,  Doc.  26.  See  Loitn's  DAY,  SUN- 
DAY.) W.  W.  ATTKRHURV. 

Sabbathai  Lewi.  Sec  JEWS,  by  PROF.  FELIX  ABLER, 
PH.  D. 

Sabbat'ical  Fes'tivals.  The  laws  of  Moses  enjoined 
the  observance  of  four.  These  were :  (1)  the  Sabbath  day, 
noticed  above.  (2)  The  Sabbath  month,  which  was  Tisri, 
the  seventh  in  the  Hebrew  year,  corresponding  with  our 
October.  It  opened  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  contained 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (10th),  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (15th  to  22d).  (3)  The  Sabbath  year,  which  in 
Ejcodu*  (xxiii.  10,  11)  has  an  agricultural  aspect  (the  land 
is  to  rest  from  culture);  in  Deuteronomy  (xv.  1,  2)  has  a 
commercial  aspect  (debts  were  either  to  be  relinquished  or 
held  in  abeyance) ;  and  in  Len'tlcns  (xxv.  3-7)  a  religious 
aspect  ("for  the  Lord").  Every  seventh  year  was  thus 
interdicted  to  secular  and  scltish  uses.  But  before  the 
Babylonian  captivity  the  ordinance  appears  not  to  have 
been  well  observed,  as  may  bo  gathered  from  Jer.  xxv.  11, 
12,  compared  with  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  After  the  Cap- 
tivity it  was  different.  Alexander,  who  conquered  Syria 
332  B.  c.,  remitted  the  tribute  of  the  Jews  every  seventh 
year,  "  that  they  might  enjoy  tho  laws  of  their  forefathers  " 
(Josephus,  Ant.,  xi.  8,  5).  Julius  Cajsar  afterward  did  the 
same  (Ant.,  xiv.  10,  6).  According  to  Jewish  reckoning, 
the  last  sabbatical  year  was  from  Oct.,  1874,  to  Oct.,  1875. 
(4)  The  Year  of  Jubilee,  which  was  not,  as  some  say,  every 
forty-ninth,  but  every  fiftieth  year,  so  that  there  were  then 
two  successive  years  of  rest.  In  that  year  every  Hebrew 
servant  was  to  regain  his  freedom,  and  landed  property  revert 
to  the  representatives  of  its  original  proprietors.  It  has 
been  a  question  whether  this  jubilee  year  was  ever  observed. 
Michaelis  doubts,  Hupfcld  denies,  but  Ewald  asserts  its 
observance.  (See  also  FEAST.)  R.  I).  HITCHCOCK. 

Sahbione'ta,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Mantua,  about 
5  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mantua,  in  a  district  made 
unhealthy  in  summer  by  exhalations  from  the  adjacent 
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marshes,.     It   is  an   old  walled  town,  anil  was  placed  by 

clna.'lie  under  the  jroMTlimcnt  i>l  :i  iiiuii:i-lcry  nl 
lienedu-iii,,  .  bill  n  afterward  became  I'm-  OUtUriei  a  l.i 
vorii>  i  i)f  the  great  family  l«i,n/a^a.  In  l-oo. 

Uonapaiii-  I'lirmc-il  it,  together  with  (iuastalhi,  into  a  prin- 
cipalilv  tor  tii«  •!  -••  The  ex-ducal  palace  i 

iinjMi-in^',  though  .-tripped  "i  ni',.-t  ut  it-  :nii  tia  tieaHures. 
rl  i  .  rcmarjiabry  fine  synagogue  In  Sabbloneta, 

mil   HI  I/ill  they  c-lablishcd  a  printin.'  which 

.  :-al  Hebrew  works  wtu  such  m-aim---  in 
g:in  .ire  imw  much  sought  fur  liy  bibliophiles. 

Tin-   i  I   trade  of  Sabbion,  ta  (the   lattr-r   being 

chiefly  carried  mi  I iy  Jews)  haie,  recently  re\i\ed  MT> 
much.  Silk  icciiiii;  occupies  a  large  portion  ut'  the  popu- 
1, iii«!i  frniii  September  till  May:  il  hou>idiuld 

furnituii- la  al  o  mannfact I  ben. 

hem],  ami   rlw  arc  abundantly  produced  in  tho   vicinity. 

I-,  r i. 

Sabrlliiins.     Sen  S.inEi.Lirs. 

Salicl'lin*,  a  presbUer  uf  tin-  church  of  Ptolcmuis  in 
K_'-  |>'.  excommunicated   by   Mi-!i"p    DiODjdU  of  Alexan- 
dria in  L''-l  which  i.-  called  alier  hi.-  name.      It 
l.i  lln-  ilni-triiir  lit'  the  Trinity,  and  i"  tin-  ilirn-t  op- 
posite orferithcism.    He  taught  that  tin-  Trinity  nf  the  (Jod- 
DMd  i-  nut  a  trinity  ut'  persona,  but  of  niiinilc-iationH  and 
pcn«d-  in  Ilie  hi-tor\  ut  ie\elation.     <iod  i.-  strictly  one  in 
Jl  hiiu-elf  in  a  threefold  aspect  aa  Father, 
I---M.  ami  Holy  Spirit  in  the  works  of  creation,  redemption, 
ami  sanctilicatiun.     The  fame  view  has  been  recently  re- 
viled In-  Sehlcivrinacher  and  Bushnell.  (See  t-chaff,  Church 
y,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 

SuliVt hu,  p.-v.,  Kock  Creek  tp.,  Ncmaha  co.,  Kan.,  on 
St.  Joseph  mid  Denver  City  K.  K. 

Su'liin  (JosKi'iil,  I),  at  Braunston,  Yorkshire,  in  1821; 
was  for  some  years  a  bookseller  at  Oxford,  where  ho  pub- 
lished Tin-  XXXIX.  Ariirl'-f  <•/  ill'  I'hufi-h  »j  J:'n;/l<i,,-l, 
tcith  .*i'i'i'/,tiii-ii/  /',-,,,./'•  :</  A'./.,.,,.-,,  il-ilj;  came  to  the 
1.  S.  IMs  ami  ,-i-iilr  I  in  New  i  ork,  where  he  ban  become 
well  Known  as  a  bibliographer,  antiquarian  bookseller,  and 
publi-her.  Hi-  ha.-  prepared  the  catalogues  of  most  of  the 
valuable  libraries  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  since  I860, 
aiming  which  mav  In-  iiicniinnril  those  of  Samuel  Farmer 
I!.  Corwin  (1856),  (i.  I!,  lla/ewcll  (1856), 

\V.   K.   liiut Hi'ili.   Kdwin  Forrest  (1863),  John  Allan 

I  I -i;  1 1.  and  T.  W.  Field  (1875).  He  has  republishcd  in 
limited  editions  on  large  paper  a  large  numhcr  of  curious 
old  works  on  American  history  ;  has  edited  for  several 
years  the  .1,,,-  n'<  "<>  /l<t,fi',/,'Jtnt  (lS(i9  «cy.),  and  undertook 
in  l-'>7  (he  jiublication,  in  parts,  of  a  lli-ii-iu'iry  ./  ll<i»k* 
n/'trix't  In  .1  mi  /-/••".  /V"/,i  tt»  />i'*rorery  to  the  Prctient 
still  incomplete  (1H76),  but  which  promises  to  be  a  lusting 
monument  of  bibliographical  industry  and  enterprise. 

Siitiiiu1',  parish  of  W.  Louisiana,  on  Sabine  River  and 
it*  tributaries  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile 
eoil.     Staple-.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  cattle, 
and  swine.     Cap.  Manny.     Area,  1300  sq.  m.     1'.  n  • 

Niibinr,  county  of  E.  Texas,  adjoining  Louisiana,  from 

which  it  is  separated  by  Sal.im-  Hiver,  has  a  broken  surface 

and  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  largely  covered  with  timber.     Sta- 

I  udian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum-molasaes, 

iin -1  wool.    Cap.  llcinphill.    Area,  525  sq.  m.    P.3256. 

Snbinc  (Sir  KDWARD),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  8.,  b.  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  <k-t.,  17SS;  e-lueated  at  the  military  schools  of 
Marlow  nml  Woolwich;  cntere<l  the  British  army  aa  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  1803:  became  captain  1S13:  took 
pat  I  in  the  campaign  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  commanding 
the  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  1814;  accompanied 
the  Arctic  expedition  of  Ross  and  Parry  IM",  nml  that  of 
Parry  1819-20,  when  he  made  important  researches  in  ter- 
-I  magnetism,  which  were  communicated  to  the  Knyal 
Society  ;  e  lited  during  the  latter  voyage  the  A- 

.  n  periodical   written  by  the 

officers  on  board  the  Hecla  (republished  at  London  1822); 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  \ntuml  Hiiitftry  of  Parry's 
first  expedition  (1824);  made  a  series  of  voyages,  ranging 
from  the  equator  to  the  Arctic  circle  (1821-25),  in  quest  of 
ninj;  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  tho 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  other  problems  in  meteorology  and 
•rial  ph\>ics;  published  AH  Arraunt  of  Efprrimfvtt 
I:,  dtttnmu  ill-   /',./»/.-  ,,f  the  Earth  (1825);  waa  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Society  1827-30 ;  passed  several  years  on  gar- 
rison duty  in  Ireland;  made  valuable  reports  on  magnetic 
to  the  Dritish  Association  1836-38,  which  led  to  the 
-hment  ot  'a.  system  of  magnetic  observatories:  pub- 

.  /'  tli'    I tit<  ii-ii'f  i,r'  M"' 

l',,,-i,, ,/!/,••  Oioke(lSSS);  edited  the  records  of  mag- 

'  i  -•  made  at  Cape  Town,  Toronto,  St.  Helena, 

.  ton,  and  other  colonial  observatories  in  several  large 

volumes  (1843-60),  and  translations  by  his  wife  of  Admiral 
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l-l'i  -M.I   Arago's 

M.  r-  • 

moirs  to  the  British  Association,  ami  mure  than   1"  • 
Hiiya!  Sucii:ty  :    was   an   officer  ol    tbo-c   corporations  for 
many  year^  having   t.een  pic-ident  ot    the   lorluer  in    ' 
••d  Of  the  latter  lM'il-71  :   made  a  kni-l.i  ..I  the  I'.ail, 
and  full  general  |!>7i>.  mid  "a.-  i-ho-en  i-iirn-punding  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  ol  Sciences  in  the  section  of 
geography  and  navigation  Apr..  1-7.'. 

Sahiiif  I...IIKMO),  b.  at  l.ihlx.n.  N.  II..  Fi  b.  L"-.  IH:  ;  : 
WM  self-educaii  >l  nilya 

bank  otiinr  .;    the  board  -.1    trade    and  .  --rit.-i.  u 

tinl    a^'elit   "I    tin-    Il.-a-nl-.    depa  I  I  nu-nl     n  I     l'----l-.|i:    re-i-b-d 
some    .  :.   .Me.,  «  Inch    l-.un    In     • 

i-epn -ented  in  the  Man,'    legislature;  was  i  olle,  i.,r  of  the 

5>>'i  t  of  Passamaquoddy,  and  wns  led  by  his  proximity  to  New 
!run*\\  ick  to  undertake  inijiiii  ic-  into  I  he  pt-i  ^onal  lu-toriea 
of  the  American  Torie-.  «bo  weie  the  chief  element  in  the 

population  of  that  prm  ince  and  ut    N  lie  was  a 

member  of  Connie--  IV Ma  1  sil-i.'t,  «nd  fish- 

ery ciMinni--ioniT  i,n  iln-  par!  of  the  U.S.  for  several  yean. 
Author  of  a  valuable  work,   The  An«ii-'<i*    Aoy<i/..j»,  ,,/• 
Biographical  Sl.'t-h>*  • 
thr  War  of  lit-  It,-  IT  ;  revised  cd..  '1  voli... 

'   on  the   I'rinrljmt   r'inhtrit*    of  the   Awri'mt    >'•  >t* 
(1853),  .V.,/.«   ...i    /'«•'.   "in/    /(...//,'/iy   (ISjj).  .t,i    A- 
bfforfll'  A  .A'.//,*.'",  '•  •.-(;• ,-  .  .,  .v.y.f.  IS, 

1S5S,  ll"    ll'<:"l,"!tl,    .1 ,:  ,,,,ri/  i,/ th,    I 

-  \Vnlfe  (1859),  '/  n  Spurks's 

'-'."_•//•' v/iy.  vol.  .\ \ii.,  uf  four  -!  1*  <if 

tho  ISoslun  board  ot  trade,  of  eleven  articles  in  the  A'.  .1. 

.  1843—59,  and  ot'  \alioii7  e-^ay-  ill  the  f'lu>*timt  AV- 
aminer  and  other  periudieala.  He  is  an  honorary  A.  M. 
both  uf  Jtuwduiii  and  uf  Harvard,  and  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Sabine  City,  v.  (SABISE  PARS  P.  0.),  Jefferson  co., 
Tex.,  on  Sabine  Bay  and  Pass.  1'. 

Sabine  Pass,  the  mouth  of  Sabine  River  and  Lake, 
baa  a  muddy  bar,  with  6  or  8  feet  of  water,  and  a  narrow 
channel.  There  is  a  brick  lighthouse  on  IJrant  1'uiut,  the 
E.  side,  lat.  L"J°  43'  55"  N.,  Ion.  93°  50'  19"  W.,  with  a  flash- 
ing dioptric  light  of  the  third  order. 

Sabine  River,  a  stream  which  rises  in  Hunt  co.,  Tex., 
flows  S.  E.  to  tho  W.  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  then  turns 
southward,  funning  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  the 
boundary  beween  Texas  and  Louisiana  for  250  mill 
is  500  miles  long,  is  navigable  in  its  lower  course,  and  after 
traversing  Sabine  Lake  enters  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  through 
Sabine  Pass,  its  mouth,  which  has  a  maximum  depth  of  8 
feet  on  the  bar.  Much  timber  is  shipped  from  its  valley. 

Sabines  [Lat.  Snf,lnf]f  a  valiant  people  of  ancient 
Italy,  inhabiting  the  mountain-region  N.  E.  of  Rome.  The 
original  population  of  Rome,  it  would  appear,  was  largely 
Sabine;  and  a  Sabine  king,  Numa,  was  the  most  eminent 
of  the  royal  line  of  old  Rome.  They  were  doubtless  k  i  i 
with  the" Latins  and  the  Oscans,  as  ia  rendered  probable  by 
the  study  of  the  few  Sabine  words  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  The  Sabine  religion,  modified  by  other  Italian 
and  Etruscan  elements,  became  in  substance  that  of  the 
Roman  stale.  The  Titles,  one  of  the  original  patrician 
tribes,  were  Sabino,  as  in  later  times  was  the  Claudia  gens. 
There  were  numerous  wars  between  the  Roinana  and  the 
later  Sabines,  who  were  finally  overthrown  in  '2'M  n.  c.  by 
Maniua  Curiua  Uentatus,  after  the  third  Sainnitc  war.  In 
268  B.  c.  they  became  full  cilircns  of  Home,  and  were  as- 
signed to  the  Scrgian  tribe.  The  Sammies  were  of  Sabine 
stock.  The  Sabinea  were  renowned  not  only  for  valor,  but 
for  gravity,  dignity,  and  austere  virtue. 

Sabi'nus  (Ari.rs),  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  livid, 
by  whom  he  and  his  poems  are  mentioned  several  times. 
He  was  previously  considered  the  author  of  the  .1.  S-il-iai 
Eniitol*  Tret,  found  in  the  first  editions  of  Ovid's  A'//i'«f«fe 
f/eniiiliim,  but  it  hu  since  been  proved  that  the-c  belong 
to  a  certain  Angelus  Sabinus  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while 
the  poems  of  Aulus  Sabinus  have  been  lost. 

Sa'ble  [Fr.  tibrlinr],  a  name  given  to  species  of  the 
family  Mustelidse  and  genus  .»/"«'•'«.  'i  n  ex- 

ternal appearance  resemble  the  familiar  little  weasel,  but 
their  bodies  are  not  so  elongated.  In  summer  the  color  is 
reddish  or  brownish  yellow,  clouded  with  black,  and  becom- 
ing lighter  toward  the  head  ;  in  winter  it  is  dark.  The 
length  of  the  body  in  well-grown  animals  does  not  vary 
much  from  seventeen  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  tail, 
while  the  tail  is  about  seven  to  ten  inches.  The  Old-World 
form  (MuMtrtn  zih'ltin'i,  Linn.)  inhabits  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  sable  furs  are  chiefly  obtained  in  Siberia. 
This  Siberian  form  in  winter  often  has  the  whole  bod- 
ered  with  lustrous  blackish-brown  or  sometimes  quite  black 
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hairs.  but  with  these  are  generally  intermingled  white  ones. 
The  posterior  tubercular  grimier  of  the  upper  jaw  is  oblong, 
anil  nearlv  twice  a.-  long  "ii  the  inner  as  cm  the  (inter  siile. 
The  American  nble  (Jfiutefa  Amu  •('(•'<»'(  )  is  most  abundant 
in  liriti.-h  Ainerieii.  ami  the  t'urs  in  the  markets  are  chielly 
dlitaiiicl  liv  the  Hudson's  Day  Company.  It  is  distin- 
L-uWic  I  tV.iin  tlie  Siberian  IpeolM  by  the  posterior  tuber- 
cular grinder  of  the  upper  jaw  being  quadrate,  ami  rather 
longer  on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  side.  The  furs  of 
both  spc  ,-ic-;  arc  held  iii  high  esteem.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sable',  town  of  F  ranee,  department  of  Sarthc,  on  the 
Sarthe,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  black  marble, 
nianuf.ictures  gloves,  serges,  beetroot-sugar.  and  leather, 
and  has  large  ilycw.rks  and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  marble  from  the  rich  quarried  in  tho  vicinity.  I1.  5675. 

Sable,  tp.,  losco  co.,  Mich.     P.  812. 

Sable  Island  [Fr.  »<M<;  "sand"],  an  island  90  miles 
S.  E.  of  Cape  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  a  depend™  y 
of  the  ab'ive  province,  and  is  25  miles  long  from  E.  to  V>  ., 
and  from  \\  to  .">  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  composed  of  sand- 
hills enclosing  a  lake  1  1  miles  long  with  a  maximum  depth 
of  12  feet.  Gra-s  and  wild  beach-pea  vines  grow,  and  many 
ponies  are  bred  here.  Some  of  the  sandhills  reach  tho  height 
of  80  feet.  Lat.  of  E.  point,  43°  59'  N.,  Ion.  50°  47'  W.  ; 
hit.  of  W.  point,  43°  57'  N..  Ion.  00°  14'  W.  Tho  island 
contains  a  life-saving  station,  it  being  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive and  very  dangerous  shoals.  It  was  colonized  in 
l.v.is  by  40  French  convicts,  landed  there  by  the  marquis 
de  la  Roche,  but  five  years  later  only  twelve  wretched  men 
survived,  and  tho  colony  was  broken  up.  Tho  island  should 
not  bo  confounded  with  Cape  Sable  Island.  (See  CAPE 
SABLE.) 

Sables',  or  Les  Sables  d'Olonne,  town  of  France, 
department  of  Vendee,  on  tho  Bay  of  Biscay,  was  founded 
by  Louis  XI.,  who  built  its  harbor  and  constructed  its  forti- 
fications. It  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place,  and 
carries  on  extensive  fisheries  and  a  large  export-trade  in 
corn,  wine,  wood,  salt,  and  fish.  P.  7000. 

Sa'bre  [Fr.,  a  word  of  Eastern  origin],  a  long,  heavy- 
curved  or  straight  cavalry  sword,  used  for  cutting  and 
thrusting,  and  usually  one-edged. 

Sabretache'  [Ger.  S'dbeltnsche,  "sword-pocket"],  a 
square  pocket  or  pouch  attached  to  the  sword-belt  of  cer- 
tain mounted  officers  in  some  armies.  Originally  designed 
for  the  carrying  of  despatches,  it  is  now  a  mere  ornament, 
and  is  often  finely  wrought  with  embroidery  in  rich  orna- 
mental designs. 

Sabrevois,  p.-v.,  Iberville  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  5  miles 
S.  of  St.  John's,  is  the  seat  of  Sabrevois  College  (Anglican 
French)  and  of  a  Protestant  girls'  mission  school.  P.  about 
175. 

Sabu'la,  p.-v.,  Jackson  co.,  la.,  on  Sabula  Ackley  and 
Dakota  U.  R.  and  Mississippi  River,  equidistant  from  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Paul,  has  2  churches,  2  banks,  1  news- 
aper, 1  private  and  4  public  schools,  a  sash,  door,  and 
lind  factory,  and  2  planing,  1  steam  saw,  and  a  grist  mill. 
P.  920.  DR.  J.  F.  FAIRBAXK,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Sac,  county  of  W.  Iowa,  on  Indian  and  Cedar  creeks 
and  Boyer  River,  has  a  broken  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  butter.  Cap.  Sao 
City.  Area,  526  sq.  m.  P.  1411. 

Sac,  tp.,  Sac  co.,  la.     P.  584. 

Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  two  associated  Algonkin 
tribes,  first  known  to  tho  French  as  dwellers  in  Canada. 
They  were  early  driven  to  the  Saginaw  region,  thence  to 
Green  Bay,  and  from  that  point  to  Fox  River.  They  after- 
ward occupied  a  large  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  great  tracts  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa.  They  were  often  involved  in  wars 
with  their  neighbors,  French,  Indian,  and  English.  Their 
great  chief  Keokuk  was  of  the  Sac  (Sauk)  tribe.  Black 
Hawk,  a  later  chief  of  the  tribes,  was  a  Pottawattomie  by 
birth.  Between  1830  and  184'.»  they  were  gradually  removed 
south-westward.  In  1872  there  were,  on  a  reservation  of 
483,840  acres  in  the  Indian  Territory,  433  Sacs  and  Foxes,. 
one-half  Sacs.  They  entirely  reject  civilization,  schools, 
and  churches.  There  are  also  88  —  called  Sacs  and  Foxes 
of  the  Missouri—  on  a  reservation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
They  have  16,000  acres  of  land,  and  are  progressing  favor- 
ably. They  are  shortly  to  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. There  are  also  275  Sacs  ami  Foxes  in  Tama  co., 
la.,  where  in  1857  a  party  of  317  settled  and  bought  lands. 
Their  agency  is  at  Toledo,  la.  They  have  proved  some- 
what industrious,  but  are  much  given  to  roving  and  hunt- 
ing. They  seldom  cultivate  their  own  lands,  and  arc  mostly 
employed  as  hired  farm-laborers.  (See  Fox  INDIANS.) 

Sac'apa,  or  Zacapa,  town  of  Central  America,  in 
Guatemala,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  well  built  and 
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is  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district.     Its  cigars  are 
celebrated.     1'.  about  8000. 

Saccarap'pa,  p.-v..  Wcstbrook  tp.,  Cumberland  co., 
Me.,  on  Portland  and  Rochester  11.  R.,  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Portland.  P.  about  900. 

Saccas.     See  A.MMOXIUS. 

Saccatoo',  or  Sokoto,  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Soodan,  Africa,  W.  of  Lake  Tchad,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Bornoo.  The  area  of  the  country 
is  about  117,000  sq.  ui.,  and  it  is  well  peopled.  The  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  Fulbc  tribe,  ami  are  .Muhammed- 
;ius;  a  large  military  force,  consisting  of  20,0011  cavalry, 
is  maintained.  The  city  of  Saccatoo  is  on  the  /iermian 
alllnent  of  the  Quorra,  in  lat.  13°  N.  and  Ion.  (i°  E.  It  has 
a  weekly  market,  at  which  large  transactions  are  made  in 
cloth,  raw  silk,  horses,  cattle,  glassware,  and  perfumery. 
P.  about  20,000. 

Saccharim'cter  [Lat.  taerliarum,  "sugar,"  and  Gr. 
fie'rpoc,  "measure"],  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  solutions  by  the  aid  of  polarized 
light.  (SceSru.vu.) 

Sacchi'ni  (ANTONIO  MARIA  GASPARO),  b.  at  Pozzuoli, 
near  Naples,  .Ir.ly  23,  1734:  was  educated  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  San  Onofrio  at  Naples,  and  received  instruction  in 
counterpoint  from  Durante;  achieved  a  great  success  at 
Rome  in  1 7<12  by  bis  grand  opera  Semiramide,  and  at  Ven- 
ice in  17C8  by  his  .A/c**<i«i//v<  tirll'  Iml!i: ;  went,  after 
(•'imposing  about  00  operas  for  various  Italian  theatres,  to 
Germany  in  1771;  repaired  next  year  to  London,  where 
he  was  very  successful  with  his  operas,  but  whence  lie  at 
last  was  compelled  to  tlee  in  1782  on  account  of  debt :  found 
employment  in  Paris,  but  only  one  of  his  operas,  tl:'<tij>e  d 
Calunc,  performed  after  his  death,  made  any  great  impres- 
sion. D.  at  Paris  Oct.  7,  1786. 

Sac  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Sac  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa  Pacific 
R.  R.,  45  miles  AV.  of   Fort  Dodge,  has  good  schools.  1 
newspaper,  and  the  usual  county-seat  buildings.     P.  156. 
JAMES  N.  MII.LKK,  En.  '-SAC-  SIN." 

Saccobran'chia,or  Saccobrnnchiata  [Gr.  <r«i/c«os, 
"  bag."  and  /3pa-yx'»>  "gills"],  an  order  of  tunicate*  estab- 
lished by  Prof.  Owen  for  species  whoso  mantle  is  united  to 
the  tunic  at  the  two  orifices,  while  elsewhere  it  is  generally 
more  or  less  detached,  and  whose  hranchiii?  form  a  dilated 
solid  vascular  sac,  with,  commonly,  a  tentaculigerous  ori- 
fice. It  includes  the  larger  number  of  the  members  of  the 
class,  some  of  which  are  solitary — ?.  e,  each  animal  com- 
plete in  itself,  such  as  the  Asciididaj.etc. — while  others  are 
social — i.  e.  with  individuals  more  or  less  continent,  such 
as  the  Botryllidii1,  Polyclinida?,  Didemmda'.  SigillinicUc, 
Clavellinidce,  and  PerophoridiB.  TIIKOIIOKK  GILL. 

Saccomy'idse  [from  AV/rco/j^/*  :  Gr.  craKKos,  "  sack,"  and 
fiOy,  "mouse"],  a  family  of  mouse-like  rodents  peculiar  to 
North  America,  and  distinguished  by  the  hind  limbs  being 
much  longer  than  the  fore,  and  hence  adapted  for  leaping ; 
the  presence  of  large  external  cheek-pouches  not  connected 
with  the  mouth,  and  lined  with  fur  within;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  long  tail.  The  skull  is  quite  thin,  with  tho 
interorbital  space  rather  broad  ;  the  tympanics  inflated  and 
vestibular;  the  pctrosals  approximated:  the  squamosals 
more  or  less  restricted  to  the  orbit;  the  mastoids  roofing 
over  in  part  tho  cerebral  cavity;  the  nasals  are  produced 
forward  beyond  the  line  of  the  incisors:  the  zygomatic 
arches  are  very  slender :  and  no  special  antcorbital  foramen 
is  developed.  In  the  dental  series  the  molars  arc  j(x  2). 
Tho  forms  exhibiting  these  characters  in  other  respects  ex- 
hibit variations  especially  in  dentition,  »ome  (Saooomyinte) 
having  molars  rooted  and  the  upper  incisors  broad  and 
smooth;  others  (Perognathina'J  also  having  rooted  molars, 
but  the  upper  incisor  compressed  and  sulcate  :  while  still 
others  (Dipodomyinsc)  have  rootless  molars,  but  agree  with 
the  second  in  having  compressed  and  sulcate  upper  inci- 
sors. The  species  are  confined  to  the  western  and  southern 
portions  of  tho  U.  S.  and  Middle  America.  They  vary  in 
size,  some  being  smaller  than  tho  ordinary  house-mouse, 
while  others  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  rat.  They  progress 
chiefly  by  long  leaps,  in  the  fashion  of  the  kangaroo  or  or- 
dinary jumping  mice.  In  the  U.  S.  there  arc,  according 
to  Dr.  Coues  (in  Pruc.  A<-«<1.  \nt.  fir!.,  Philad..  for  1S75, 
pp.  272-327).  six  species — viz.  three  l'<  ;•>,,/„. itl/u*.  two  1'i-ice- 
tiH/i/inii,  and  one  iJi/,ii<lii,Hi/*.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Saccopharyng'idae  [Gr.  o-a«*o5, "  small  bag  or  pouch," 
and  (JapuyJ,  "pharynx"],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Apodes.  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  eels,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  enormous  head  and  mouth  and  the  whip- 
like  tail.  Tho  body  is  very  long,  but  cannot  be  called  eel- 
like  :  the  abdominal  portion  is  of  moderate  length:  the 
caudal  portion  extremely  elongated,  band-like,  and  tapering 
into  an  attenuated  thread-like  extremity ;  the  skin  is  lax 
and  destitute  of  scales;  the  head  is  very  large;  the  snout 
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ehnrt,  pointed,  flexible,  ami  like  an  appendage  n\  ci  lappin;: 
tlif  ;'ape :  the  eye  ti  tua  ted  fer  forward;  the  opcieuiar  up 

II  apparently  imperfect  :  tin1  in. -nil-  i-inglc  (?)  nnd  in 
front  of  Hie  oyel  :  tin-  mouth  i-  li--ured  far  lm<:k»urcl.  iinrl 

.ipi n-ri|iicntly    if*   \erv  r\r  upper   and 

lnv\er   jawboni      veiv  thin,  slender,  and  ar.'hed  :  tin-  teeth 

I  il  h  pniul-    1 1 re,  t.-d  in  v\ard,  and  ill  otic  or 
two    rnus:    i  Hied  :    biamdlial    apertures    wide,  lit 

.,[11    Illl-    hl':nl,    alld    at    till'    Inner     part     of    till' 

••  dirrsal  Mini  ana!  tins  rudimentary .  the  former  more' 

So    ill   Ml    till!    latter.    Mll'l    ilidh-Ilted      liy    M    ;_-IOOVC      border 

a  u  hit  i  -It  line  mi  e;i'-h   -ide.  ami  imeu.'iiiL'  at  :i  -In 

1  thr  head.      V.v*    anil  then  a  -h.nt  ia\   ! 

blr  ti.v\ard  I  he  rin  I  of  t  lit-  I  run  k  :  anal  ray  s  di-t ant  I  v  placed, 
eomnicli'-e    behind    t  he  \  not,  and    are  \i-ible    I.. 

tai ;"    pectoral    tins    small.      Tin-    lk*UtOI    lias   tliill    soft 

hones,  delii-ient    in    iunri;:iiiic    matter,  ami   OOHD60t6d   by  a 
'•mi   fibrous  ti--uc:   tin:  gills  arc   MTV  narrow, 

free,  alhl    e\pn-ed  ;    tllO    stomaeh  is  ill  -t  rn  -  i  ble  ill  an   • 

ordimi  mil  vv  hen  full  lias  n  l.a^-lilir  form,  which 

is  alluded  to  in  the  name.  The  family  lias  been  in-tituted 
for  tin-  rcrepfion  "I1  a  single  -peries  <.t'  fish  i  N"-  '•  oy-A 
jliii/i '//«/%l  inhabiting  tin'  deep  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
i.  Tim  only  known  specimens  have  been  found  fur 
oft'  tin-  A  linn  ii'an  eiiast  ami  nil'  the  is  la  in  I  of  Aladeit  a.  The 
Color  is  lilnrk.  Tin1  la-t  specimen  obtained  mea-ured  nearly 
thin-  ti-ri  in  total  length,  tilt:  IHM  I  In  lln  inamliliular  joint 
beinix  two  ami  a  halt'  inches,  tin1  trunk  six  in.-lies,  anil  the 
tail  tvvi'iiu  live  inches  in  length.  The  affinities  of  tho 
family  H iv  \ci-y  iloiilitt'nl,  Imt  liiinthor  is  probably  more 
einnvt  tlnin  his.  predeoeMon  in  referring  it  to  tho  same 
great  group  as  tin:  Murienidiu  and  Anguillidie.  lie  lias 
also  rede-  M i bed  thr  -pe  ifs,  and  to  him  we  u; 
for  our  hotter  knowledge  of  it.  TIII.OIIOKE  (iii.L. 

Sachcv'crell  (Hmr),  I).  T).,b.  nt  Marlborough,  \Vilt- 

i;  n  L'!aml.  a  1 1.  m  I  liiT'J  :  i  •!  I  lira  ted  nt  unit  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen Ciille^e.  Uxford,  where  he  was  room-mate  with  Ad- 

:  tniik  or-lcrs  iii  tin-  Chun-h  of  England;  was  given 
the  li\iii'4  n|'  <'aiiii"i-k.  Siatl'ni-ilshire ;  appointed  preacher 
nt  St.  Sa\  iour's.  South"  aik,  1T".>:  |inarln"l  a  sermon  at 
Derby  as-izcs  Aug.  15,  and  another  before  the  lord  mayor 
of  I, on. Inn  at  M.  I'anl'-  V.v.  5,  1709,  in  both  of  which  he 
ili'iionin'cil  toleration  of  ili-sc-ntcrs.  attai-ked  Low  Church- 
men, imnilcated  passive  obedience,  and  declared  that  the 
('Inn  rli  \s  as  in  danger;  was  impeached  for  these  discourses 
by  the  House  of  Commons  Feb.  L'T,  171".  found  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  Mar.  -':!,  and  sentenced  tw  throe  years'  sus- 
pension from  preaching,  the  offending  sermons  being  burnt 
by  tlu-  common  hun^iniin.  Ureat  excitement  prevailed 
throughout  England  during  this  trial,  and  large  numbers 
of  pamphlets  were  printed  on  both  fides,  the  Tories  favor- 
in  •:  the  publicity  of  Sachcvcrcll's  sermons,  of  which  at  least 
•  In. mm  i  ,|,ies  were  sold,  while  30,000  copies  of  the  record 
of  the  trial  ( IT  I II)  were  cm mlaii ••(.  Saeheverell  profited  by 
this  easy  martyrdom:  he  was  invited  by  the  new  (Tory) 
House  of  Commons  to  preach  before  them  on  the  day  his 
sentence  expired,  and  ua  jne-ented  by  Queen  Anne  to  tho 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew's,  linlborn.  D.  at  London  June  5, 
1724.  The  defence  he  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
was  an  eloquent  production,  written  for  him  by  Atterbury. 

Sachs  (HANS),  b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  5,  1494;  wag  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker,  his  father  being  a  tailor;  under- 
took, ufter  finishing  his  apprenticeship,  the  professional 
wanderings  (1510-15)  which  at  that  time  formed  a  part  of 
the  education  of  a  thorough  mechanic ;  visited  many  Ger- 
man cities,  studying  in  the  guilds  his  trade  nnd  the  art  of 
the  meistersin^ers :  settled  in  l.il.i  in  hi<  native  city  as  a 
shoemaker  and  a  port.  D.  there  Jan.  20,  1576.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  knowledge,  of  good  judgment,  of  wide  sym- 
pMlliie.-,  and  powerful  humor,  and  lie  po>M-r.-i'd  In  perfection 
the  >kill  ami  tn.-te  nt  his  time  in  the  sphere  of  poetry. 
Jmmensclyprolilic.be  hecMine  the  representative  poet  of 
his  ai;e,  ami  produi-cd  several  thousand  strophie  poems 
whieh  lie  pulili-hed  on  tl\  leaves,  ami  several  hundred 
drama-,  'lialoi'ne-.  .V,  // ir',inl. •> ,  which  were  performed  in  the 
guild-halls  or  mi  lesthc  occasions  in  private  houses.  The 
:ieal  meiit  of  these  productions,  especially  of  the 
meistcrsoiixs,  is  very  sinnll.  A  naive,  pimis  sympathy,  a 
dry  but  rather  coarse-brained  hnnior,  a  llnent  dialogue, 
and  now  and  then  a  well-turned  verse — that  is  all.  Hut  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  principal  aim  of  this  whole 
literary  activity  was  didactic,  a  moral  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence, and  in  this  respect  llan<  Snelis  ami  hi-  pen  were  a 
power  in  the  camp  of  the  liel'onnci  -.  and  his  writings 
contain  much  precious  material  for  the  true  in 
of  (jerinan  lite  ami  character  during  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Selections  of  his  works  are  numerous ;  one  of 
the  i'iehe>t  was  j;ivcn  in  11  \ols.  by  (liit/  (Nuremberg, 
ISJt  :;il).  His  /.//'•  has  been  written  by  Salomon  Itaniscli 
(1764)  and  by  llofmaiin  i  1M7).  CI.KMKNS  I'I:TKK-I  \. 


Saci'lc.  ' -i»n   of  It  ily.  p.  line,  on   the    l.i 

N.  I!.  ..f  Vein,'.-.     Th'-  .if.    -for  it  has 

IP.III  a    r.  M  w  a-    ..,..' 

neitiL'   defended    by    the    I,i\> 

nnd  by  a  ea-t!e   ami    e\ien    i  •.  ,-    totti  ibe   other. 

It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  some  • 

"id    olbei  v>i f    in.    small    inter,--!.       In 

"t    Iln-    n,  in;     pii\:ile    palaces,    the    1'llla//',    t'arli,    BrO 

goo<l  portrait-  of  hante.  IVlrareh.  and  I. aura  by  nn  'Id 
but  unknown  iirti-t.  The  inimc'b  i  -d' 

bt-    been    the    th'-atre   of   many    impoitatit    military 
al  ami  ni'i'b-i  n  ti  nie-,      I1.  ..am. 

Sack  [Fr.  «. ,-.  ••  dry  "].  a  name  for rly  applied  to  wines 

nt    t!:e    .-la--    now  called  "  dry  " —  ('.  '.lint    -ar-haiim 

,lly  gi\cn  I  o-k,"  represented  now  1. 

amontillado  sherry  wines. 

Sack'hut,  a  wind  instrument  s,,nieuhiit  re-emblii 
trumpet.  In,  like   the   modern  trombniic.      It    is 

•iicd    in    the    book    nt    lianicl.    but    the   translation   is 
probably  wi  -.n-kbilt    being   a    \cry,|, 

cut   instrument,  d,  ,1  model  excavated  at  I 

pcii. 

Sack'rlotli,  enar-e  lumpen  or  hair  cloth,  such  as  wa» 
n-. -d  i,,r  making  sacks  or  bags,  was  wmn  by  the  imcients 
as  an  cm  hi,  ,  :  time-  was  much 

ployed  as  a  means,  of  penitential  m  I  the  body 

among  ascetics. 

Sack'et  (DEtos  B.),  b.  in  New  York  May,  1S22;  grad- 
uated at  the  I'.  S.  .Military  A.-adcmy,  and  prom 
.-,:', ml  lieutenant  of  dragoons  July  I,  1st.,,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Texas  with  the  army  ,,!'  n,-,-upatinn.  and  in  tho 
war  with  Mexico  was  engaged  in  tin  Palo  Alto, 

a  do  la  Piilma.  ami  Monterey  ;  brcvettcd  first  lieuten- 
ant.     From   1S-I7  to   I'M  In-  -,  i\ed  mainly  on  trnntii-i 
engaged  in  numerous  expeditions:  was  assistant  insti 
of  cavalry  tin-ties  at  \Vc-t  Point    1S50-55.     In  May.  l-i;i. 
he  had  risen  through  successive  grades  to  be  lieiitenant- 
colonel  of  the  2d  Cavalry  :  transferred  to  the  staff  in  Oct., 
1861,  as  inspector-general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
served  in  that  rapacity  with   the  Army  of  tin-    P..I 
throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign,  nt  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain,  Antietam.   nnd   Fredericksburg. 
Brevet  brigadier  and  major  general  V.  S.  A.  Mar.  IX,  I86i, 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious"  and  "faithful  and  meritori- 
ous sei 

Sackctt,  tp.,  Sangamon  co.,  III.     P.  698. 

Sackt'tt's  Harbor,  p.-v..  Hounsfield  tp.,  Jefferson 
co..  N.  \  ..  on  (he  S.  shore  of  Black  Kiver  Itav,  an  inlet  of 
Lake  Ontario;  lat.  43°  65'  N.,  Ion.  75°  57'  W.  A  ere 
shaped  tongue  of  land  running  out  from  the  village  forms 
an  admirable  inner  harbor,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  vessels.  In  the  w;ir  of  1S12-15  it  was  large- 
ly used  as  a  naval  station,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Oneida 
was  launched  in  1809.  the  ti  I  ever 

launched  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1819,  Madison  Barracks 
were  completed  by  the  U.  S.  government  at  this  place, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  military  post. 
Although  possessing  a  valuable  water-power  and  adjoining  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  the  commerce  and  population  of 
Sackett's  Harbor  have  steadily  diminished.  P.  in  1870, 
713. 

Sack'villr,  p.-v.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  N.  B.,  at  tho 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  on  Intercolonial  Huilway, 
129  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  John.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  brisk 
trade,  s  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  large  foundry, 
a  steam-tannery,  and  several  mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  Mount 
Allison  College  (Weslcyan)  and  of  Weslcyan  male  and  fe- 
male seminal  ies.  P.  about  1500. 

Sackville    (GEORGE    Germain),    VISCOCICT,    better 

known  as  Lonn  i,  IIMAIN,  third  son  of  the  first 

duke  of  Dorset;  b.  in  England  .Ian.  20,  17I«;  educated  at 

School  and  at  Trinity  College.    Dublin,  hit 

father  being  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland:  entered  the  army 

as  Lor  SACKVII  I.K  :    served  with  credit  at  the 

-   of    Iiettingen    (I7t:t)    nnd  Fontenoy    M74;>),   and 

under  the  duke  of  Cumberland  agninst   ilo-   Pretender  in 

ml  :    became  a  privy  councillor:  WHS  secretary  for 

Ireland  17il  ;  made  lieutenant-general  I7."'>:  commanded 

the  allied  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  Aug.  1,  1759, 

when  he  failed  t,,  execute  the  orders  of  the  commander  in - 

ehi,t.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  lirun-wick,  to  charge  upon  the 

French  infimtry  :  was  tried  by  court-martial  an  I 

early  in  1760,  but  was  restored  to  favor  at  the  accession  of 

Parliament    17«''l  :   was 

restored  to  the  privy  council  1766:  fell  heir  to  the  < 
of  Lady  I'.,  in  Germain,  end  assumed  her  surname  176'.': 
fought  a  duel  'with  tiov.  Johnstonc  of  West   Florida  1771; 
entered  tho  cabinet  of  Lord  North  as  s.-ci  •••  l..r 

the  colonies  net..  I77.">:  retained  that  post  throughout  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  di>tingui-hiiig  himself  by 
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his  bitterness  against  the  Americans,  and  resigned  Feb., 
17S2,  on  which  occasion  he  was  created  Viscount  Saek- 
ville.  D.  Aug.  20.  17Sj.  He  is  one  of  the  three  persons 
whose  e[aiin>  to  lln-  authorship  of  the  Jtinin*  L<lti,-x  have 
been  most  persistently  advocated,  but  !he  theory  seems 
now  abandoned.  Among  the  works  which  maintained 
tliis  view  were  George  Coventry's  Critical  Em/niry  (1825), 
Jiiitiin  I'm,,., -•/.;•!  (BottOB,  IM'^I.  by  Rev.  l>r.  William 
Allen  :  JfanuMtMMM  I  London,  1!  vols..  1S22-27).  by  Charles 
Butler:  nml  The  //i'*(../-y  i>f  .ItntiuK  ami  hi*  Work*  (1848), 
by  John  .Iai|iies;  the  two  latter  writers  considering  Sir 
Philip  Francis  as  Saekville's  amanuensis. 

Sackvillc  (TimM.vs).  See  HOUSKT,  EARL  OP. 
Sa'cn,  eity  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Me.,  situated  on  Boston 
and  Maine  and  Portland  Sard  and  Portsmouth  K.  Us., 
100  miles  E.  of  Boston,  and  on  Saeo  River,  9  miles  from 
i(s  mouth,  the  river  beinir  "|>en  about  nine  months  in  the 
year  to  vessels  drawing  'J  feet  of  water.  The  various  man- 
ufacturing industries  arc  well  represented.  York  Manufac- 
turing Co.  taking  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  employing  about  lOOlt  operatives.  Other  articles  of 
manufacture  are  cotton-machinery,  belting,  brushes,  and 
carriages.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
23  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  are  also  well  i ^presented.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper,  li  churches,  4  banks,  a  city  building,  4  large 
brick  school-houses,  a  high  school,  a  common,  2  steam 
fire-engines,  and  a  large  library.  The  contiguity  of  the 
city  to  the  ocean,  and  its  not  very  great  distance  from 
the  White  Mountains,  make  the  health-standard  remark- 
ably satisfactory:  from  all  points  the  wind  comes  laden 
with  health,  and  the  generally  hot  and  suffocating  land- 
breezes  of  other  .seaside  localities  come  cool  and  refresh- 
ing from  the  tempering  inihienccs  of  the  snow-capped  and 
ice-filled  gorges  of  the  White  Mountain  range.  Old  Or- 
chard is  a  popular  and  growing  watering-place.  The 
Methodist  national  and  district  camp-meeting  grounds  are 
at  the  beach.  P.  :">7.).">. 

W.M.  S.  NOYF.S,  ED.  "YORK  Co.  IXDEPENDEXT." 

Saro,  a  river  of  Maine,  rises  in  the  White  Mountains, 
N.  11.,  and  flows  S.  E.  160  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ;  has  several 
considerable  falls,  one  of  which,  Great  Falls,  is  72  feet  in 
height,  ami  furnishes  water-power,  which  is  utilized  at 
many  places  for  manufactories. 

Sac'ramcnt  [Lat.  nacramentnm,  "an  oath,"  especially 
a  military  oath,  and  also  a  gage  in  money  laid  down  in 
court  by  two  contending  parties],  used  in  the  Church  since 
Tertullian,  in  a  loose  sense,  of  sacred  doctrines  and  ceremo- 


nies (like  the  Gr.  nwrijpioi-),  and  then,  more  particularly, 
of  liaptism  and  the  Eucharist,  and  a  few  other  solemn  rites 
connected  with  Christian  worship.  St.  Augustine  defines 
sacrament  in  the  narrower  sense  to  be  the  visible  sign  of 
an  invisible  grace  (lignum  vitibile  gratia  inmnbilit).  To 
this  was  afterward  added  by  Protestants,  as  a  third  mark, 
that  it  must  be  instituted  by  Christ  and  enjoined  upon  his 
followers.  Sacraments  arc  also  called  signs,  seals,  and 
means  of  grace.  Their  number  is  by  Protestants  confined 
to  two — viz.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — because  these 
alone  are  instituted  by  Christ  and  commanded  to  be  observed 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
churches  add  to  them  five  others — viz.  confirmation,  penance, 
extreme  unction,  ordination,  and  matrimony.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  anathematizes  those  who  deny  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  (ennc  j>/i<r«  rrl  pnucim-a  i/nnui  scptcm 
1'ii-i-iniii-iiiii).  In  the  Greek  Church  they  are  called  "mys- 
teries." As  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  Protestants 
require  faith  as  a  subjective  condition,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  the  sacraments  work  ex  upi:re 
I'/Hi-iiiii — i.  e.  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  institution  or 
by  the  performance  of  the  act,  independently  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  priest  and  the  state  of  Die  recipient. 
There  lias  been  much  controversy  about  the  sacraments, 
especially  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  sometimes  emphat- 
ically called  tlir.  sacrament,  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  also  between  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 
The  Quakers  reject  the  sacraments  as  external  ceremonies, 
and  hold  only  to  internal  baptism  or  regeneration  of  the 
Spirit,  and  internal  communion  with  Christ.  (See  articles 
on  the  several  sacraments,  especially  Erc-n.uusT.) 

PIIII.II>  SCHAFP. 

Sacramentarians.     See  TETRAPOI.ITAN  CONFESSION. 

Sacramen'to,  county  of  Central  California,  on  Sacra- 
mento, American,  Calaveras,  San  Joacjuin,  Mokclumne, 
and  Cosumne  rivers,  is  mountainous  in  its  eastern  parts, 
is  traversed  by  Central  Pacific,  California  Pacific,  and 
Sacramento  Valley  and  Placerville  R.  Rs.,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  gold-mining.  The  staples  are  barley, 
sweet  potatoes,  hops,  hay,  wine,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool; 
has  very  numerous  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses,  and 
important  manufactories.  Cap.  Sacramento,  which  is  also 
the  State  capital.  Area,  1026  sq.  m.  P.  26,830,  of  whom 
3596  are  Chinese. 

Sacramento,  city,  cap.  of  California,  and  county-seat 
of  Sacramento  co.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Sacramento  River,  at 
its  junction  with  American  River,  and  at  the  head  of  nav- 
igation for  large  steamboats;  hit.  38°  31'  N.,  Ion.  121°  20' 


State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


W.  It  is  135  miles  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  and  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  P.  in  1876, 
20,000,  estimated  from  the  registered  votes.  The  corporate 
limits  are  2i  miles  square.  City  indebtedness,  $2,300,0(10  ; 


cash  in  the  treasury  for  municipal  purposes  Mar.,  1876, 
$76,773,  and  for  redemption  of  bonds  SL'n.V.it;  estimated 
value  of  all  property  in  the  city,  $20,000,000:  assessed 
value  of  all  property  for  taxable  purposes  (including  prop- 
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erty  of  (he  city,  estimated  at  $500,000),  $12,174, 528.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  mining-. li-tricts  nml  with 
large  wheat-raising  and  agricultural  regions,  of  which  it  is 
.•iitie.  Its  manufactures  arc  extensive  anil  r.i|ii<lly 
inerca-ing,  among  which  are  a  woollen-mill,  with  I  I  III 
,-|iiu  I!. •-:  carriage  Ujaniila.-toric-,  nnu  of  which  employs  a 
capital  ..I '  slim. urn);  a  furniture  company,  turning  "Ut  an- 

niiaiiv   — i   of  UM  rain*  of  (35,000;  plough  ta.-t..nc-,  ii,,. 

I  i,l'  vv  hich  employs  u  eapil-il  ,,(  SMI. mill  ;  a  tuli,  pail. 
ami  barrel  factorv  ;  -  glue  factoi  -ics  :  '_'  potierics.  each  with 
a  c;i|ii1al  of  $2.r>,OIII>  ;  smelting  and  letining  works  for  the 

rcihicii'.n  of  silver  am;  I  marble  rrorki,  <'•  br*w*i 
flnuriiig-iiiills,  ironwork.-',  i-tc.  The  city  is  tin-  riiilnnnl 
centre  for  the  northern  part  of  thcSl.,lc;  theCeiitt.il  l':i 
cific  U.  R.  chops  and  nianiita'-torie-  jtt  Ihi-  point  :n- 
extcn-ivc.  emjiloviiig  con-tantly  from  Ilimi  to  1500  mc- 
tt.  The  banks  lire  the  National  (lold,  Sacramento 
S:i\  in:;*,  1'npital  Sav  ings.  Odd  Fellows,  and  Dime  S  . 
with  miile.l  capital  and  dcpo.its  of  $7,000,000.  The  city 
was  r.inncrlv  the  western  tennilllis  of  the  overland  railroad, 
which  lias  since  been  extended  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  also 
coiine'-ted  with  San  Francisco  by  the  California  l':n  ili:- 
I!.  I!.  4'  has  communication  with  Marysvillo  and  tho 
northern  ]iart  of  the  State  by  California  and  Oregon  H.  It., 
with  ilie  mining  towns  ,,i'  Kl  Dorado  and  Amirlor  cog.  by 
Sa. -lamento  Valley  R.  R.,  and  with  San  Joatjnin  Valley 
and  the  s.iiithein  portion  of  the  State  by  tho  conne 
of  Central  1'iicilie  with  San  .loaqtiin  Valley  and  Southern 
Pacific  H.  Its.  A  line  of  steamers  and  numerous  sailing 
vessels  ply  on  the  river  between  this  place  and  San  Fran- 
The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  more 
than  100  miles  above  thecity.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  State  capitol,  built  by  the  State,  in  a  park  of  50  acres, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000  :  a  fine  structure  erected  as  a  man- 
sion for  tho  governor,  but  occupied  as  a  State  printing- 
office  and  armory;  Odd  Fellows  temple,  Masonic  temple, 
agricultural  hall,  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  hospital,  Turner  hall, 
the  stands  at  Union  Park,  and  many  expensive  private 
resiliences.  The  principal  hotels  are  the  Golden  Eagle, 
(Jrainl.  Orleans,  and  Arcade.  There  are  14  public-school 
buildings,  7  of  brick,  the  remainder  of  wood.  The  gram- 
mar school,  a  handsome  structure  of  brick  erected  in  1873, 
eo.-t  S7  I. mm.  The  total  cost  to  the  city  for  school  buildings 
and  lots  is  $190,500.  The  school  census  for  1S75  shows  6878 
children  under  17  years;  of  those,  150  are  Chinese,  100  of 
whom  aitcnil  private  schools,  and  50  who  attend  no  school. 
The  average  annual  expenses  of  the  public  schools  is  $70,000. 
The  libraries  are  the  City,  the  Odd  Fellows',  and  the  State. 
The  latter  contains  25,303  vols.  in  tho  general  department. 
and  11,701  in  the  law  department.  There  are  2  daily 
papers;  also  1  semi-weekly,  published  in  (Jerman.  Sacra  - 
HM-nto  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  by  the 
improved  Holly  pumps,  which  were  purchased  and  erected 
by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $189,993.  The  streets,  which  are 
wide,  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
named,  those  running  E.  and  W.  by  the  letters  of  the  al- 
hahct,  and  those  running  N.  and  S.  by  numbers.  It 
as  a  paid  lire  department,  with  steam  fire-engines,  hose 
carriages,  etc.  The  churches  are — 1  Roman  Catholic,  :t 
Methodist  Episcopal,  3  baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Epis- 
copalian, 1  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
1  synagogue,  besides  other  smaller  congregations  worship- 
ping in  halls.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are — tho 
Howard  liciicvolent,  which  originated  at  an  early  day  in 
the  history  of  the  city,  and  relieves  distress  without  regard 
to  Church  or  party  ;  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  or- 
phan asy  lunis,  1(1  lodges  of  F.  and  A.  Masons,  13  lodges  of 
Odd  Fellows,  1  grove  of  Druids,  5  tribes  I.  0.  of  Red  .Men. 
1  div  ision  Sons  of  Temperance,  I  lodge  Knights  of  Pvthia-. 
5  lodges  tiood  Templars,  1  division  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, 1  Father  Mathew  temperance  and  benevolent 
iatiol).  There  are  al.-o  s. -\oral  Scottish  and  Jewish 
benevolent  \mong  other  associations  are  the 

Sactamenlo  Pioneers.  Kxempt  Firemen's,  Turn  Vorein, 
MMMC  I'nion.  Turner  Harmonic,  '2  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. Se\eral  of  these  societies  own  fine  halls.  Tho 
city,  built  on  a  plain  whose  elevation  is  not  more  than  30 
feet  :I!M)\  e  the  level  of  tho  ocean,  was  at  one  period  subject 
to  overflow  from  Hoods  in  Sacramento  and  American  rivers. 
A  flood  in  the  winter  of  1S61-62  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  property.  During  the  year  1SI12  substantial  levees  sur- 
rounding the  city  were  constructed  at  a  co-t  of  SL'00,000, 
the  principal  -tic. -is  and  buildings  were  raised  8  feet,  and 
since  that  date  it  has  lieen  exempt  from  danger  from  this 
source.  The  soil  on  which  the  city  is  fmilt  is  rich  alluvium. 
an.l  as  the  climate  is  M-mi -tropical,  it  is  noted  for  its  shade 
tree.-,  beautiful  garden.-,  and  pleasantly-situated  Ii 
Tho  mean  temperature,  from  three  daily  ob-erv  ations  kept 
during  seventeen  years,  is  C.0.250  F. ;  mean  of  heat.  78°; 
mean  of  cold.  .|:!°  ;  average  yearly  fall  of  rain,  20  inches. 
It  is  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants  that  ••Sacramento  has 
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more  pleasant  days  in  the  year  than  any  other  place  yet 
known."  Notwithstanding  the  ri.-h  soil,  warm  days,  and 
luxuriant  \ cgct.it ion.  the  nights  are  always  cool,  as  a 
breeze  from  the  ocean  i  i.out  four  oYl,,.-k 

of  each  day  during  the  summer.  Tin-  tc.-ord  of  mortality 
kept  during  eighteen  years  by  the  bile  llr.  T.  M.  I.ngnn 
shows  but  I'.'  d.-ath-  annually  in  each  Imill  inhab 

The  land  on  nhieh  the  city  i-  built  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  .New  Helvetia  grant,  given  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment In  (ien.  John  A.  Suiter,  the  remain-  of  whose  lorl  are 
Mill  standing  nithin  Ihe  corporate  limit-.  It  was  from  this 
f.ot  Marshall  was  -en!  to  build  a  saw-mill  on  An... 
Hi\er,  uhcie  he  made  (be  discovery  of  gold  \vhicli  caused 

an  immigration  i..  California  within  one  year  of  more  than 
Ion. mm  persons.  A  settlement  ei.inini -i,. -i-d  in  the  vicinity 

of   Sutler'.  Fort  immediately  aller  this  ili very,  as  it  was 

all    important    point    lor   the    supply    of   Ihe    mines.      The 
population  on  Apr.  I,  IM'.l.  was   estimated   al   I 
keeping  .-tores  j,i  i,.Mls  ami  canvas  house-.     In  !>;.:!  it  had 
:ui    e  rini.it..!    population   of  K'.oiiii.   living   in   brick   and 

wooden  house-,  and  via-  then  Ibc  gi  i,f   the  prin- 

cipal stage  lines  of  the  stale,  u  ii  is  now  of  Ihe  rin 
lines.  The  destruction  of  property  by  the  Hood  of  I M;I! 
anil  tho  decline  id'  placer-mining  did  much  to  retai 
progress,  but  tho  people  are  noted  for  their  energy  and 
enterprise,  and  soon  recovered  their  losses  and  accommo- 
dated their  business  to  the  changes  wrought  by  the  won- 
derful development  of  California  as  an  agricultural,  wool- 
growing,  and  wbe  ::.!.-.  Many  of  Ihe  most  im- 
portant enterprises  of  the  Pacific  coast  had  their  origin 
among  the  people  of  Sacramento.  The  overland  railroad 
was  the  scheme  of  a  few  of  its  merchants,  who  carried  it  to 
I'ul  completion,  who  are  still  its  officers,  and  who 
still  retain  homes  among  the  pleasant  shade-trees  of  Sac- 
ramento. IS.  II.  [iKIHUM.. 

Sacramento,  p.-r.,  McLean  co.,  Ky.     P.  195. 

Sacramento  River  rises  in  l.asscn  co.,  Cal..  and 
flows  first  in  a  westward  and  then  in  a  southern  course. 
Its  upper  portion  is  called  Pitt  Ilivcr.  the  name  Sacra- 
mento being  often  given  to  a  comparatively  small  branch 
which  rises  S.  of  Mount  Shasta.  The  principal  branches 
are  Feather,  American,  and  Mokelumnc  rivers.  Its  broad 
and  fertile  valley  is  a  northward  continuation  of  that  of 
the  San  Joaquin.  The  stream  is  navigable  from  its  em- 
bouchure in  Suistin  Ray,  some  50  miles,  and  by  small  ves- 
sels to  Red  IllutTs,  320  miles,  in  good  stages  of  water.  Its 
length  is  500  miles. 

Sacred  Heart,  tp.,  Renville  co.,  Minn.    P.  318. 

Sacred  Heart,  Ladies  of  the,  an  order  of  nuns 
founded  I  Mm  in  France  by  J.  D.  Varin,  a  Jesuit,  and  Mag- 
dalen Sophie  Louise  Itarat;  approved  by  the  pope  in  1828; 
first  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  ISl'.l,  and  have  now  many  houses 
here.  There  is  also  a  congregation  of  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Agonizing  Heart  of  Jesus,  with  a  few  houses  in  the  U.  8. 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Festival  of,  on  the 
Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus  Christ!.  It  was  first  ob- 
>erv  cd  by  the  Rlessed  Marguerite  Marie  Alocoque  at  Paray- 
le-Monial,  Burgundy,  about  1870,  and  was  first  approved 
by  Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1732. 

Sacred  Heart,  Regular  Clerks  of  the,  or  Pac- 
canarists,  an  association  of  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
founded  by  Nicolo  Poccanari.  and  recogniied  in  1800  by 
the  pope,  sometimes  called  Regular  Clerks  of  the 
Faith  in  Jesus,  designed  to  replace  the  Jesuits,  then 
forbidden  in  most  countries  ;  in  1814  the  order  was  united 
with  the  Jesuits. 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Brothers 
of,  a  Roman  Catholic  community  founded  at  I,e  I'm-  en 
Velay,  France,  by  M.  Coindre,  a  priest,  in  1S22.  They 
were  first  established  in  the  U.  S.  in  1847.  Their  work  it 
educational. 

Sacred  Music.    See  MASS  and  ORATORIO. 

Sac'rifices  [Lat.  tnrrifirium].  The  origin  of  sac- 
rifices has  been  much  debated,  but  is  lost  in  the  dimness 
of  antiquity.  The  earliest  records  of  our  race,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  show  sacrifice  as  an  existing  institu- 
tion, and  in  the  former  as  receiving  the  Divine  appro- 
bation. Their  object  was  everywhere  alike— to  provide 
a  means  whereby  man,  conscious  of  his  own  sinful- 
might  approach  a  holy  Clod.  The  theory  of  their  efficacy 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  different  among  tho 
heathen  and  among  the  Israelites.  In  the  former  sacrifices 
were  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  a  compensation  to  the 
gods,  and  their  efficacy,  therefore,  dej.cn. led  somewhat 
upon  their  value,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  even  human  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  as  among  rude  nations  in  modern  times; 
among  the  eho-eii  people  different  views  prevailed,  or  at 
least  were  distinctlv  embodied  in  their  law  and  taught  by 
their  prophets.  Here  the  fact  was  recognized  that  tho 
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disturbed  communion  with  God  could  only  be  restored  on 
the  basis  of  holiness,  nnd  the  primeval  promise  Unit  in  the 
long  struggle  with  evil  the  "Seed  of  the  woman  "  should 
obtain  the  tinnl  victory  was  always  the  central  point  of 
tlieir  national  existence.  Meantime,  sacrifices  in  great 
variety  were  provided,  but  those  e-pn-ially  appointed  as 
"  sin-offerings "  were  always  of  the  same  character  and 
value.  A  more  valuable  sacrifice  was  indeed  required  as 
the  sin-offering  of  the  high  priest  or  of  the  collective  con- 
gregation, ami  also  one  slightly  more  valuable  from  a 
"  prince,"  for  obvious  reasons  ;  but  there  was  no  gradation 
in  the  value  of  the  victim  in  proportion  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  offence.  Their  efficacy  was  thus  made  to  depend 
simply  upon  the  l>ivine  appointment. 

The  chief  kinds  of  Hebrew  sacrifices  were — the  whole 
burnt-offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed  upon  the  altar, 
and  with  which  an  oblation  of  line  flour  and  oil,  with  in- 
cense, and  a  drink-offering  of  wine,  were  offered;  the  sin- 
offering,  of  which  only  the  fat  and  kidneys  were  burned  upon 
the  altar,  the  flesh  being  either  "  burned  without  the  camp  " 
in  case  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled  within  the  s.inetmirv, 
or  eaten  by  the  priests  alone  in  case  the  blood  had  been 
only  sprinkled  upon  the  bra/en  altar:  and  the  trespass- 
offering,  which  is  distinguished  clearly  from  the  last,  al- 
though the  ground  of  the  distinction  is  not  entirely  clear. 
These  were  all  propitiatory  offerings,  and  with  them  the 

Sriest  was  required  "  to  make  atonement "  for  the  people, 
esides  these  were  the  peace-offerings,  perhaps  the  most 
common  of  all,  which  might  be  offered  in  any  number  and 
of  any  sacrificial  animal.  Of  these,  the  same  parts  were 
burned  on  the  altar,  a  portion  given  to  the  priests  to  be 
eaten  by  them  and  their  families,  and  the  rest  of  the  llesh 
oaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends  in  a  holy  feast  before 
the  Lord.  There  were  other  important  sacrifices  required. 
The  Passover  was  a  lamb  offered  in  memory  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  and  as  a  special  type  of  Christ  by  each 
head  of  a  family  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Nisnn  in 
each  year,  and  eaten  in  their  homes  on  the  following  night; 
the  two  goats  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  in  each  year, 
of  which  one  was  sacrificed  at  the  altar,  the  other  sent  as  a 
"  scape-goat "  into  the  wilderness  ;  the  red  heifer,  burned 
without  the  camp  and  its  ashes  used  in  purifications;  and 
a  great  variety  of  sacrifices  for  individuals  on  special  oc- 
casions. The  original  comprehensive  offering,  from  which 
all  the  others  were  specialized,  appears  to  have  been  the 
burnt-offering. 

Under  the  Levitical  law  the  essential  point  of  the  sacri- 
fice was  the  blood,  the  treatment  of  which  always  formed 
the  culminating  point  in  the  sacrificial  ritual.  A  burnt- 
offering  of  a  lamb  for  the  whole  people  was  regularly 
offered  every  morning  and  evening,  with  its  accompanying 
oblation  or  "meat-offering."  In  regard  to  the  sin-offering, 
in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all  it  was  provided 
that  for  the  required  animal  might  be  substituted  by  the 
poor  a  pair  of  doves,  or  even  in  case  of  extreme  poverty  an 
offering  of  flour. 

The  symbolical  character  and  significance  of  the  sacri- 
fices is  set  forth  at  some  length  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. 

Literature. — Outram,  DC  Saer!fir,iii<  (translated  by  Allen, 
London,  1817) ;  Spencer,  lie  Leyibu*  Ifebr.  ;  Maimonides, 
DC  Sncriftciit  and  De  Paced  Rufa  ;  Kalisch,  Lev.,  pt.  i. ; 
Fabor,  On  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice  ;  Davidson,  Enquiry  inlit 
lit-  (Ji'i'i/i'a  of  Sacrifice ;  Tholuck,  Dim.  If.  in  E/i.  to  the 
II  I,.  The  authors  cited  by  Keil :  Handbm-.h  dei-  biblinehen 
AttkUologie,  p.  47;  Bahr,  Symtolik  dei  monaitrhen  Cul- 
tiu;  Brainesfold,  Der  alttest.  Qottttdieiut  (Giitersloh,  1864); 
llcngstenborg,  Die  Op/er  tier  heil.  Schrift ;  Keil,  Die  Offer 
ties  alien  Bundei  (Guericke's  ZntKhrift,  1836-37) ;  Klie- 
foth,  Hie  ttnprtittgliek*  OottetdfautordiutHg  dcr  dent>><-l/i-)i 
AV/./ic;  Kurtz,  Der  alttest.  Opfereultus  ;  Neumann,  Die 
il/ifcr  ilet  alien  Bundes;  Oehler,  Der  Opfereultus,  in 
Herzog's  Bmthneytlopddie  :  Sartorius,  Ueber  den  alt-  m«l 
iientett.  Knlttu  ;  Tholuck,  Da»  ulte  Test,  im  ncuen  Test.; 
l.isko,  Das  Ceremonialfjesetz  den  alten  Tent.,  seine  Ki-fiil- 
tmii/  I'M  uenen  Tr«t.  :  Wangcmann,  Die  Offer  tier  hei/;:/,-u 
Hi'lu-lft  ii'i'-f/  tt'-r  Lehre  dea  alien  Tent.;  Lange,  Com.  on 
/•••'•i"'.  FREDERIC  GARDINKR. 

Sacrobos'co,  tie  (JOANNES),  the  Latinized  name  of 
JOHN  lIoi.Ywoon,  a  celebrated  English  mathematician  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that 
he  entered  the  University  of  Paris  1221,  became  professor 
there,  nnd  d.  11!56.  Author  of  a  treatise  !><•  S/,/iii;-ii 
Miiiuli,  which  is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Ptolemy's 
A/mii;/,-st,  which  he  had  employed  in  Arabic,  nnd  having 
been  printed  in  1 .171!,  passed  through  more  than  20  eds.,  with 
commentaries.  He  also  left  treatises,  De  Computo  Ee.de- 
siiiHii',',,  and  De  Algorithms. 

Sa'cruin  [Lat.  01  sacrum,  the  " sacred  bone;"  the  rab- 
bins called  it  luz,  and  said  that  it  never  decays,  but  forms 
the  germ  of  the  new  body  at  the  resurrection ;  the  Arabs 


say  that  the  judgment  angel  sits  upon  it  and  judges  the 
soul  of  the  departed],  in  the  vertebrate  skeleton,  is  situ- 
ated below  or  behind  the  lumbar  and  above  or  before  the 
coccygeal  vertebra'.  In  man  it  is  formed  of  five  (rarclv  four 
or  six)  united  vertebra?.  It  is  large,  roughly  triangular, 
and  is  penetrated  by  foramina  for  the  pas.-agr  of  nerves. 
It  is  developed  from  thirty-five  centres  of  ossification. 
Sacs  and  Foxes.  See  SAC  AND  Fox  INDIANS. 
Sacy',  de  (ANTOIXE  ISAAC  SILVESTKK),  BAUON,  b.  at 
Paris  Sept.  21,  1758;  studied  jurisprudence  nnd  Oriental 
languages:  was  appointed  professor  in  17U5  at  the  newly- 
founded  Kcolo  des  Langucs  oriontalcs,  and  in  Isns  at  the 
College  dc  France:  succeeded  Keimisat  in  1S;!1  as  keeper 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library.  D.  at  Paris 
Feb.  21,  1838.  His  principal  works  are — Mfmoire*  «nr 
llit->  /•*,'  v  Aiilii/nites  dc  la  Perae  (17U;>).  l'riii<'!f>tH  >!>•  ti,'iini- 
miiire  nnlrrmr/lr  (IT'.HI;  translated  by  David  Fosdick, 
Andovcr,  Mass.),  1'rcntnmntliii'  amlte  (3  vole.,  isoiii, 
llriiianiaii-e  iirtitie  (2  vols.,  181(1),  Meiuoiret  snr  /' l'j«l 
aetiiel  des  Snmnritaiiu  (1812),  Ejtpnst  de  la  Jti'li'i/imi 
den  Drum:*  (2  vols.,  ]8:',S),  besides  a  great  number  of 
minor  essays  in  scientific  periodicals,  critical  editions, 
translations,  etc.  But  ho  exercised  as  great  an  influence 
by  his  teaching  as  by  his  authorship,  lie  educated  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  not  only  of  France,  but  also  from  Ger- 
many nnd  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  he  supported 
scientific  studies  and  scientific  undertakings  of  any  descrip- 
tion with  rare  enthusiasm  and  disinterestedness. —  His  son, 
SAMCEL  USTAZADE  SILVESTKB  DE  SACY,  b.  at  Paris  Get. 
17.  isill  :  studied  law;  practised  as  an  advocate;  became 
in  1828  a  contributor  to  the  .Innnml  <!<•><  /tefmtH,  nnd  held 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  a  most  prominent  position 
in  French  journalism  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy in  1854,  though  he  had  published  no  work  besides  his 
articles;  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Mazarin  Library  in 
ls:;ii,  its  administrator  in  1.S48;  member  of  the  council  of 
public  education  in  1804.  He  hasedited  Lettrcs  tie  .!/<"/«/,/. 
il,-  Sfrifjut  (11  vols.,  1861-(H),  and  given  a  selection  of 
his  literary  articles  in  Varietfs  littemires,  morale*  ct  hi«- 
tnri</iifs  (2  vols.,  1858). 

Sad  'die  Riv'er,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bergen  eo.,  N.  J.  P.  1 168. 

Sad'dlery,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  the  draught- 
harness  of  horses,  mules,  etc.  In  1870  the  U.  S.  census 
reported  7607  harness  establishments,  employing  12  steam- 
engines  of  172  horse-power,  and  3  water-wheels  of  43  horse- 
power, giving  employment  to  23,557  persons,  mostly  adult 
males.  The  capital  invested  was  $13,935,961 ;  wages  paid. 
!?",()  1 0.21)7;  materials  used,  $16,068,310  ;  and  the  goods  pro- 
duced, §:i2,70(l.!18 1 .  England  exports  much  saddlery,  chiefly 
made  at  Walsall,  Staffordshire. 

Sadducees.  See  JKWISII  SECTS,  by  PROF.  Fiii.ix 
ADLKR,  Pu.  D.,  and  KARAITES,  by  REV.  SAMUEL  ADLER, 
PH.  D. 

Sad'ler  (MICHAEL  TIIOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Snelston, 
Derbyshire,  England,  Jan.,  1780 ;  was  for  some  time  a 
merchant  at  Leeds;  became  an  accomplished  popular 
orator  ;  took  a  philanthropic  interest  in  behalf  of  the  agri- 
cultural poor  and  the  children  in  factories,  on  which  sub- 
jects he  wrote  and  spoke  much:  and  sat  in  Parliament 
from  1829  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Ireland  July, 

1835.      Author    of    Inlmiil,    /In    /,Y;7x    anil    their    Ilrmedies 

(1828),  and  The  Lam  of  Population  (2  vols.,  1830),  a  treatise 
directed  against  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  which  was  se- 
verely condemned  by  Macaulay,  to  whom  Sadler  published 
a  rejoinder.  In  Parliament  he  was  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  Reform  bill  and  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation. 

Sadler,  or  Sadlier  (Sir  RALPH),  b.  at  Hackney,  Eng- 
land, in  1507;  was  in  early  life  a  protege  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well; was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  effecting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  religious  houses,  and  shared  in  their  spoil 
1535-37;  was  ambassador  to  Scotland  in  1537,  and  again 
in  1540  and  1541—43;  negotiated  a  treaty  for  a  marriage 
between  Prince  Edward  and  Mary,  the  infant  queen  of 
Scots,  July  1,  which  was,  however,  declared  null  Ity  the 
Scots  Dec.  11,  1543  :  distinguished  himself  in  the  ensuing 
war  with  Scotland,  being  made  knight-banneret  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Pinkie,  Sept.  10, 1547;  was  made  privy  coun- 
cillor by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  master  of  the  ward- 
robe soon  afterward  ;  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration under  Edward  VI. :  lived  in  retirement  during  the 
reign  of  Mary ;  was  recalled  to  the  privy  council  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  again  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Scotland  1558;  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  con- 
ferences at  York  respecting  the  charges  made  against  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  Oct.  4,  1568;  was  her  keeper  when  impris- 
oned at  Tutbury  Castle  1562,  and  was  again  envoy  to  Scot- 
land about  1586.  D.  at  Standon  Mar.  Mil,  IS8T.  His  in- 
teresting Letters  and  Negotiation*!  first  printed  in  1720, 
were  edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  with  a  memoir  and  notes 
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bv  Sir  Waller  Sentt.  under  the  title- \M/.-  /'.//,.,•»  <i/n/  / 
e/SSr  A'.  SiB<#er  (2  roll.,  180 

S:t«lliiT'i  M  \i:»    \\M:  Maddrn).  l>.  at  I'M" tch ill,  < 
CO.,  Ireland.   Dec.  31,  ISUII:    wrote  al  :m  I  H    I, mi 

dull    periodicals  ;    settled    ill     .Mntilfi-:!  I,    I'.IMaila,     oln 

I |f«hed    Tata  <•/  ili-    01.1,1,    '/•;,„,;    married    in    IMI; 

Jam,--  Sa'llici-  nl  the  |iulili  -hing  llnu-c  of  I'.  ,V  .1.  Sadliei    .V 
Co.,   iiml   suhsc{|iiculh    rennned    In    New    York,    win 
ha-  Iran-Mated    religious   innl  other  works  frcilil  tho  French, 
and  written  no1.  e]s  for  Unman  Catholic  rea 

su'do,  island  ni  .hi]. :m.  in  int.  :;s°  :M)'  x.,  i, ,n.  I3S°  so' 

!•!..  :i  few  miles  W.  of  the  main  i-laml.      . \n-a,  e-timatcl  al 

Till  M|.  in.     1'.  liiO.IHin.     It  i-  mile  1  tin-  ii-  rich  g"!d.  -ihcr, 

copper,  innl  lead  mini •-.    Tim  chief  harbor  is  Klji-iiiiiinain. 

Sadole'lo  (JACOPO),  b.  al    Modcna  .Inly  I  I.  I  177  ;  was 

ned    priest    ill    Koine    ill    I.'H'L':    ap|)iiiiiti-il    >i-i-rr!ar\    to 
l.cn  X.  in   l.tlil:    ma<lc  bishop  of  Carpentras,  in  l'r;u 
1.")I7,  anil  cardinal  in  l.'i.'Jii.     II. in  Kmnc  I  ii:t.  I".  I.".  17.     lie 
Blade    ll  favorable    inipic-     mil   e\cn   nn    the    inu-t    i- 
Hefnniicrs  by  his  conciliatory  spirit,  anil  In-  ua-  oflcli  em- 
ployed, and  nut  without  success,  in  ihc  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions   between  Charles  \'..   Krancis  I.,  all'!  the   popes.      Hi- 

Writing-,   I'll  il':"l,  I'll.;,     '  '.,H*nlilli..u.'«    (l.'lOL'l,    ill-  /,</.',/ 
it,Htitllll»l  !•<    (K>:l;ll,    rll:l.l,-.^    *n->      'I.      /,I/IH///O/N    /'////i.-oy,/-/.^ 

(l.V'.S).  etc.,  anil    his  l,,tt.n  were    |nilili-heil    in    :l   collected 

edition  ut  Verona  (4  vols.,  I  7:17  i  ami  at  Koine  ( j  vols.,  17J'Jj. 
(Sec  .Inly.  Kiailr  -nir  X,i,li,l,-t  (Caen,  1857).) 

Sadow'a,  v.  of  linhcmhi,  on  the  liistritz.  noivr  Kb'nig- 
gral/.  The  battle  fcngbl  between  the  Prussians  an  i 
trians  (.Inly  3,  1866)  in  this  vicinity  is  familiarly  known 
by  the  names  of  both  these  places.  The  strength  of  the 
Prussian  iirmy  advancing  into  Austria  was  but  little  short 
of  :tllO,000  men,  with  about  8110  trim-,  anil  divided  into 
three  armies — tho  1st  under  Prince  Frederick  Charle--.  the 
2d  under  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  army  of  the 
under  llerwalli  von  I'.ittenlcld.  On  the  ll'ith  of  June 
the  I'rns.-ians  entered  Saxony  ;  on  the  23d,  Bohemia.  The 
boundary  line  whii'h  dhides  Austria  from  Prussia  and 
Saxony  is  marked  by  range"  of  mnuntnins,  which,  starting 
frnm  the  neighborhood  of  Zittau,  run  in  a  S.  W.  direction 
toward  Bavaria  and  S.  E.  toward  Troppau.  These  ranges 
are  traversed  by  four  groups  of  roads  fit  for  the  passage  of 
an  army.  Tho  two  lines  chosen  by  the  Prussian  generals 
for  their  advance  were — that  which  comprises  the  roads  of 
Ruinberg,  Zittau,  and  Friedlaml,  and  that  comprising  those 
of  Land-hut,  liniiinau,  and  Olntz.  By  the  28th  of  June 
the  whole  army  had  successfully  crossed  the  mountain--. 
and  secured  as  trophies  15.000  prisoners  and  24  guns.  The 
Austrian  army,  under  Feldzeugmeister  Benedek,  opposed 
to  Prussia  had  a  nominal  strength  about  equal  in  numbers, 
the  number  of  effectives  of  each  army  being,  for  the  Prus- 
.  about  230,000,  with  800  guns,  for  the  Austrians 
is;,. nun.  including  30,000  Saxons,  with  700  or  800  guns— a 
total  number  greater  than  has  been  brought  together  in 
mode.rn  times  on  any  battle-field  except  that  of  Leipsie, 
where  the  forces  of  three  empires  and  throe  kingdoms  were 
ililcd.  On  the  'J'.lth.  the  Prussians  advancing,  the  1st 
army  met  the  Austrians  and  defeated  them  at  Lochow, 
taking  7000  prisoners,  and  at  midnight  entered  Jicin,  thus 
threatening  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  com- 
pelling lienedek  (July  1)  to  take  up  a  new  position  behind 
the  Bistritz  on  a  range  of  hills  running  parallel  to  that 
stream.  On  the  3d  of  July  the  Austrian  left  rested  on  Problus 
and  Upper  Prim,  the  centre  in  front  of  Lipa  and  Chlum, 
tho  right  resting  on  Horenowes.  A  cavalry  corps  was  sta- 
tioned near  Trotinka.  At  7  A.  M.  of  this  day  the  Prussian 
I  -i  army  and  the  army  of  tho  Elbe  attacked  the  Austrians. 
At  this  hour  tho  Prussians  were  inferior  in  numbers,  the 
2d  army  under  the  crown  prince  being  12  or  15  miles  away  ; 
but  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  roads  would  permit, 
his  advance  reached  the  field  about  noon,  and  became  at  once 
engaged,  and  by  3  p.  tl.  had  gained  the  right  and  rear  of 
the  Austrian  army,  compelling  the  Austrian  commander  to 
irtivat  as  best  ho  could.  Considering  the  number  of  men 
engaged  and  the  duration  of  fighting,  the  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  (about  28,000  on  both  sides)  was  remarkably 
small.  The  Austrians.  however,  lost  largely  in  pri 
and  guns.  On  the  5th  the  Prussians  advanced  on  Vienna, 
but  pence  was  concluded  Aug.  23.  Probably  there  has  been 
no  instance  in  the  last  two  centuries  in  any  campaign,  ex- 
cept .leini,  whore  success  so  rapid  was  followed  by  results 
en  important.  Within  a  week  of  crossing  the  frontier  the 
Prussians  utterly  muted  the  combined  I'nrces  of  their  enemy 
in  11  pitched  battle;  within  a  month  they  dictated  peace 
to  him  in  sight  of  hi«  capital,  tho  result  being  the  long- 
desired  supremacy  nl  Northern  (lermany.  Tho  operations 
of  the  campaign  are  said  to  -have  been  directed  by  Von 
Mullke. 

Sads'bury,  tp.,  Chester  co..  Pa.     P.  2100. 

Siidshiiry,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  Mil. 


Sadtibury,  t]>.,  Lancaster  en.,  Pa.     P.  1617. 

S!K-'«IT-I«I\V!I,  |..    I'..  \V....dcnck   tp..  '  .   |'j,., 

nn  Fliin-li  I'rceli  ami  Atlantic  ami  Cical  \Vi-ti  in  K.  |l., 
hil-  gnnd  watcr-pnwer  anil  -'imc  n  I'.  111. 

Sali  -(  oiuiiict  anil  SiUV'Cimrd  are  not  cuoiui.tlly 
dillcrcnl  limn   l'A-,i>i,iti  I  whirls 

Snl'fd'  !  Hi  b.  X'/ilinlli\.  town  nl    ''  |.rnv- 

bUt  i>l  lialilee.  at  mi  elevation  nl  nearly  L'7UO  led.  thought 
by  -nine  to    lie    tin-  ••city   -et  1,11  a    hill  "  of   .Mall.   r.    I  ' 
ahnn-t  entirely  de-lrn\i  ilnjiiake  in  1V.7,  which 

killed  mmc  than  half  of  its  inhabitants.     The  .leu-   i  »n 
sider  H  il\,  e\|icclini;  thai  the  Messiah  will  make 

il  Ili-   capital  :    its  cnlli 

Hebrew  learniiiL'.     It  I nn-  d\  cwnrks  and  miiiiiifavturai 

of  cloth.      P.  aim. il  MHO, 

Sail1*,  Fireproof.     See  FIRKPROOF  S  > 

Salr'ty  Case,  ni\  .  .rked  by   it 

at  tin-  mouth  of  deep  mine'  to  facilitate  the  i|c--ciit  and 
ascent,  a^  the  -imple  use  of  bidde;  -  '  '  with  much 

In*,  nl  time  and  causes  great  fatigue.  The  appn  r.itll-  cnn- 
sists  generally  nf  ii  sijuare  cage  nr  npcn  Imx  in  uhieh  the 
milH'rs  place  thein-ch  !•-.  aid  which  tra\el«  in  guides  fixed 
vertically  down  the  sides  of  the  -haft  or  pit.  The  term, 
however,  is  more  especially  given  to  a  cmitr'n  anee  for 

ng    the    cage    in    •  of    a 

cati-h  which,  if  the  rope  or  chain  i-ln.n1  'I  •  fust 

hoM  of  a  toothed  guide  and  prevents  the  cage  from  being 
precipitated  to  the  bottom, 

Sale'ty  Lamp,  an  illuminating  apparatus  fnr  mines, 
so  constructed  as  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  cxplo-ion  «l  ,  n 

ial  light  is  needed  in  places  where  lire  damp  i 
In  deep  coal-mines  accumulations  of  carbureltcil  hydrogen 
take  place;  this  gas,  when  mixed  with  air,  is  highly  ex- 
plo,-i\e,  and  fearful  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  use 
of  ordinary  lamps  in  such  places.  The  earlier  contrn 
to  effect  illumination  without  danger  were  clumsy  anil  im- 
perfect. One  of  these,  the  steel-mill,  produced  n  succes-ion 
of  sparks  by  tho  revolution  of  steel  wheels  which  struck 
against  bits  of  flint.  In  1*13.  l>r.  W.  II.  Claniiy.  and  in 
I -I  i  (leorge  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  L*avy,  each 
invented,  independently,  true  safety  lamps.  Of  these,  Davy's 
has  been  most  used.  All  those  now  most  generally  in  use 
depend  upon  two  principles  for  safety — the  obstructive 
action  of  wire  gauze  and  the  protection  afforded  by  a  glass 
cylinder.  Davy  made  a  number  of  experiment*  upon  tho 
nature  of  the  gas  escaping  from  coal-strata,  anil  on  the 
conditions  of  its  union  with  atmospheric  air.  Ventilation, 
perfect  enough  to  sweep  away  tho  exhalations,  was  found 
to  be  Impracticable,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  re- 
duced to  this  :  Since  flame  is  incandescent  gas,  some  con- 
trivance was  to  be  devised  to  prevent  the  firo-damp  be- 
coming heated  to  the  luminous  point.  Flame,  he  found, 
cannot  pass  through  wire  gauze  of  a  certain  fineness ;  it 
loses  so  much  heat  as  to  be  incapable  of  igniting  the  in- 
flammable gas  outside.  This  is  the  case  even  when  tho 
gauze  is  red-hot  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  mines 
arises  from  the  recklessness  of  the  miners,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  safety  lamps  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
against  this  as  against  more  obvious  perils.  Davy's  lamp 
consists  of  a  closed  cylinder  of  gauze  made  of  wire  from 
J^th  to  ^jth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  28  wires  to  the 
inch;  over  the  closed  top  is  fitted  a  lid  like  a  pill-box 
cover,  fitting  closely  around,  but  not  closely  down  over  it, 
and  so  leaving  between  the  two  gauze  tops  a  sort  of  air- 
chamber,  which  protects  the  upper  lid  from  excessive  heat. 
The  cylinder  should  not  exceed  1J  or  2  inches  in  diameter, 
or  the  volume  of  gas  within  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  ex- 
plosion. Three  strong  vertical  wires  extend  up  the  out- 
side of  the  cylinder  and  unite  above  the  lid,  where  a  han- 
dle is  attached  ;  beneath  is  secured  a  common  lamp.  The 
objections  to  this  lamp  are  that  the  light  is  feeble,  and  that 
it  is  perfectly  safe  only  in  still  air  and  when  cautiously 
moved  about!  Stephcnson's  lamp  has  a  glass  cylinder  in- 
side the  wire  one,  and  within  the  upper  portion  of  the  glass 
is  a  metal  chimney  perforated  with  small  holes:  this  forms 
the  double  lid.  The  light  is  brighter  than  Davy's,  and 
steadier ;  the  glass,  while  it  intercepts  no  light,  prevents 
flaring  from  air-currents;  if  the  glass  breaks,  it  still  leaves 
a  wire-gauze  lamp,  though  of  rather  too  large  diameter. 
The  Clanny  lamp  has  suspended  above  its  flame  an  extin- 
guisher; when  the  flame  burns  up  too  high  from  an  < 
of  fire-damp,  the  wire  which  sustains  the  extinguisher 
melts;  it  falls  and  puts  out  the  dangerous  gas-flame,  leav- 
ing a  small  and  safe  oil-flame  sufficient  to  light  the  miner 
away  from  the  dangerous  spot.  Tho  .Muesslcr  lamp  is 
much  used  in  continental  Kuropc.  The  Whitehead  lamp 
is  a  cylinder  nf  iron  with  bull's  eye  and  surrounding  re- 
flectors and  a  wire-gauze  top.  The  Mackworth  is  an  im- 
provement upon  and  moditiciition  of  Davy's  lamp.  There 
are  some  forms  of  safety  lamp  which  are  considered  by 
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SAFETY-VALVE— SAFRANINE. 


scientific  men  more  perfect  than  any  of  those  mentioned — 
the  Upton  &  Roberts,  tor  instance — but  which  do  not  find 
favor  with  the  miners.  Other  forms  have  been  invented 
and  used,  all  of  which  may  be  safely  employed  if  proper 
care  be  taken,  but  any  one  of  which  may  occasion  an  ex- 
plosion if  recklessly  used.  It  seems  to  !„•  agreed,  generally, 
that  the  gauze  cylinder  should  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
gla.-s  -the  gauze  to  ensure  against  fracture,  and  the  glass 
to  resist  air-currents,  and  so  ensure  a  clear  and  steady 
light.  8.  B.  HEHRICK. 

Safety-Valve.     See  STKAM-EXGINE. 

Saf'li,  or  Azaiii,  an  old  and  strongly-fortified  town 
of  Northern  Africa,  in  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  hit.  32° 
I'll'  N.  It  is  in  a  naked  and  barren  cleft,  surrounded  by 
deserts,  but  it  has  a  good  harbor,  and  its  exports  were  for- 
merly \cry  extensive.  Since  the  rise  of  Mogador.  how- 
ever,' it  has  greatly  declined.  P.  12,000,  of  whom  3000 
are  Jews. 

Safflower  [from  saffron  and  flower],  or  Carthainiis 
[Fr.  ctn-tlm/iir  :  Gcr.  FarbawKttei],  the  flower  of  Ctirtha- 
iiiii*  tiiii-ttiriu*,  of  the  thistle  tribe,  indigenous  to  Egypt  and 
the  Levant,  but  now  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy.  Hungary,  the  southern  Asiatic  provinces  of  Russia, 
the  East  Indies,  and  South  America.  It  was  formerly  used 
very  extensively  for  producing  pinks,  reds,  scarlets,  and 
lilacs  on  cotton,  flax,  and  silk,  especially  for  dyeing  "  red 
tape "  and  for  preparing  "  pink  saucers."  It  is  still  ex- 
tensively used  in  Lancashire  for  certain  shades  of  pink  for 
the  Eastern  market,  though  aniline  colors  have  displaced 
it  in  many  cases.  Safflower  contains  two  coloring-mat- 
ters— one,  yellow,  is  an  aeid,  bitter,  soluble  in  water,  and 
useless;  the  other,  rurtlnnuinc  or  eort&amic  tu-id,  red,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalies,  and 
valuable  as  a  dye.  To  prepare  carthamic  acid  the  safflower 
is  placed  in  bags  and  washed  to  remove  the  yellow  color- 


The  Safflower. 


ing-matter.  It  is  then  macerated  in  water  with  15  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  Into  the 
clear  solution  cotton  yarn  is  dipped.  On  acidulating  with 
dilute  aeid  the  cotton  takes  up  the  carthamic  acid.  The 
dyed  cotton  is  washed  and  digested  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  dissolves  the  carthamic  acid,  but 
leaves  yellow  matter  fixed  on  the  cotton.  By  acidulating 
the  alkaline  solution  the  carthamic  acid  is  precipitated  as 
a  brilliant  red  powder.  This  may  be  further  purified  by 
solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  water.  Its  for- 
mula is  CuIIieOt.  With  the  exception  of  purification  with 
alcohol,  the  above  process  is  used  in  preparing  gafilower 
for  use  in  dyeing.  In  dyeing  the  solution  in  carbonate  of 
soda  is  acidulated,  and  the  yarn  or  fabric  is  introduced  and 
properly  manipulated.  To  produce  scarlet,  the  goods  arc 
first  dyed  with  annotto.  The  alkaline  solution  must  be 
prepared  when  it  is  wanted,  and  not  kept  any  length  of 
time.  The  safflower  colors  on  fabrics  are  very  fleeting; 
light  destroys  the  color  rapidly,  and  goods  dyed  with  it 
must  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Age  is  nearly  as  injurious  as 
light,  especially  when  the  goods  arc  damp.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  converts  carthamic  acid  into  colorless  cartham- 
ous  acid,  hence  this  gas  acts  injuriously  on  goods  dyed 
with  safflower.  The  extract  of  safflower  consists  of  the  car- 
thamic acid  in  suspension  in  water.  The  mii/i'  used  f()r  the 
toilet  is  a  mixture  of  carthamic  acid  with  fine  burned  talc 
(French  chalk).  Pink  sfnu-erR  are  coated  with  carthamic 
acid.  (See  SAFRANINK.)  (See  Calvcrt's  Ui/fiai/  uml  '',,//, •„- 
I'rintini/  (1S76) ;  Ure's  Viet. ;  Muspratt's  Chem.  ;  Schiitzen- 
bcrger,  Vie  Filrbiitoffe.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 


Saf  ford  (JAMES  MERRILL),  A.  M..  1'n.  I).,  M.  I).,  b. 
Aug.  1.'!.  1822,  in  Xanesville,  0. :  graduated  in  the  Ohio 
University,  and  afterward  entered  Yale  College,  Conn., 
from  which  institution  he  received  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  ;  before  leaving  Yale  wa,-  elc,  te,l  to  two  pro- 
Idasonhipa — one  of  mathematics  in  the  Ohio  Uuiversitv,  the 
other  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  geology  in  Cum- 
berland University  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  ;  accepting  the  lat- 
ter, he  located  in  Lebanon  in  IS4S;  in  IS.")."  resigned  from 
Cumberland  University  and  moved  to  Nashville  ;  in  I -..I 
\\;i>  made  State  geologist  of  Tennessee,  which  office  lie  held 
for  many  years  and  still  holds.  His  report  on  the  geology 
of  Tennessee,  published  in  1SOSI,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
State  reports.  In  1872  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Nashville ;  in  IST.'S  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  the  following  year  to 
the  same  position  in  Vanderbilt  University  :  in  Slav  of 
this  year  (1875)  was  elected  professor  of  mineralogy,  bot- 
any, and  economic  geology  in  Vanderbilt  Universitv,  which 
chair,  together  with  that  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  schools, 
he  now  holds.  l*.\ri,  F.  KVE. 

Safford  (TRUMAN  HENRY),  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Jan.  6, 
1830;  obtained  in  early  boyhood  great  celebritv  for  his 
wonderful  mathematical  powers:  prepared  an  almanac  at 
the  age  of  nine  years;  calculated  the  elliptic  elements  of 
the  first  comet  of  1849;  devised  an  original  labor-saving 
method  of  calculating  the  moon's  risings  and  eclipses ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1854;  was  some  years  engaged  in 
astronomical  studies:  became  in  1863  adjunct  observer  in 
the  Cambridge  Observatory,  acting  director  Feb.,  1.S05,  and 
director  of  the  Chicago  Observatory  I  tec.  2S.  1805,  a  post 
he  still  (1876)  holds.  He  determined  at  Cambridge  the 
right  ascension  of  1700  stars,  the  declination  of  450,  ob- 
served 6000  transits,  and  completed  Prof.  I'.ond's  report  of 
discoveries  in  the  constellation  Orion. 

Salford  (WILLIAM  II.),  b.  at  Parkcrsburg,  Va.,  in 
1821;  removed  to  Chillicothe.  0.,  1848,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  senate  1858-60.  Author  of  a  Lift  «f  llnnnmi 
Ill'-itnerhnitectt  (Philadelphia,  1850;  5th  ed.  Cincinnati, 
1S59)  and  editor  of  Jiltinnct'hasdcn  Papera  (1864),  contain- 
ing important  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Saffron  [Ger.  &rf$wt),  a  yellow  substance,  consisting 
of  the  stigmas,  with  part  of  the  styles,  of  the  suU'ron  crocus 
(Crocus  mtimu),  a  plant  indigenous  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  formerly  in  England.  Saffron  was  formerly 
imported  in  two  forms — /my  Kuji'rim,  consisting  of  the  stig- 
mas of  the  flowers,  and  CK/.T  *o//Vo/i.an  artificial  compound 
of  safflower,  gum,  etc.  ;  the  former  only  occurs  in  commerce 
at  present.  Spanish  saffron  is  the  best.  It  is  said  Kill. 000 
flowers  are  necessary  to  produce  one  pound  of  saffron. 
This  dye  is  often  adulterated  with  safflower,  marigold,  pome- 
granate, and  other  flowers.  The  stigmas  of  the  true  saffron 
are  from  1  inch  to  1£  inches  long,  narrow  and  roundish 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  style,  but  spreading  and 
club-shaped  near  the  extremity,  which  is  truncated.  They 
have  an  orange  or  brownish-red  color,  yellow  in  the  nar- 
rower part,  an  agreeable  aromatic,  almost  intoxicating, 
odor,  and  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  impart  a  yellow 
color  to  the  saliva  and  to  water,  alcohol,  and  oils.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  colors  them  blue,  then  red.  and  finally  brown. 
Saffron  was  formerly  a  favorite  dye,  but  is  now  rarely  used 
as  such.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  for  coloring  tinctures 
and  for  liqueurs,  varnishes,  confectionery,  and  especially 
cakes  in  the  W.  of  England.  The  coloring-matter  of  saf- 
fron is  a  glucoside,  to  which  the  names  safranine,  satl'mn- 
yellow,  polychroite,  and  croeinc  have  been  given.  By  treat- 
ment with  dilute  sulphuric  aeid  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
crocetine  (CaiHzeOji),  glucose  (C'ellnOe),  and  a  peculiar  vol- 
atile Oil.  C.  F.  C'll.VXDl.KR. 

Saffron,  Meadow.     See  MEADOW  SAFFRON. 

Saffron  of  Mars.     See  IRON,  MEDICINAL  USES  OF. 

Saffron  Wal'den,  town  of  England,  county  of  Essex, 
trades  in  malt  and  cattle,  and  has  J715  inhabitants. 

Safranine  [from  snjf/wi],  SattVanine,  Aniline 
Pink,  or  New  Rose.  This  dye.  which  has  to  a  largo 
extent  superseded  safflower  for  dyeing  silk  and  cotton,  is 
obtained  by  treating  heavy  anilines  with  nitrites  and  ar- 
senic acid  :  2  parts  of  basaniline  arc  heated  with  1  part  of 
sodic  nitrite  and  1  part  of  arsenic  aeid,  for  five  or  six  min- 
utes, to  from  176°  to  212°  F.  The  colored  mass  is  then 
treated  with  boiling  water,  the  solution  neutralized  with  an 
alkali,  filtered,  and  treated  with  chloride  of  sodium,  by 
which  the  new  dye  is  precipitated.  It  is  filtered  and 
drained,  and  sent  into  commerce  as  a  paste,  llof'inann 
and  (leyger  (limi.  Chcm.  d'm.  linr.,\.  52(i)  have  shown 
that  safranine  cannot  be  obtained  from  pure  aniline  nor 
from  crystallized  toluidine,  but  that  it  must  lie  prepared 
from  liquid  toluidine  (C^HaN),  boiling  at  389°  F. 
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:tc7H0\     i     UNO,  ..  r,,ii..,N,      •-• 
Ciiiij.N,  i    o,      -  CJ.HIO.N,  ; 

When  arsenic  m-id  it  employed  a-  iln-  n\idi/ing  a-.'ont,  the 
safianine  i-  mixed  with  a  large  illiluunl  «(  -c.-i'iidan  proil- 

tbe    lornmlioll   III'  which    i.-    Ill  M    L'll-al    evlcnt    a\  '.idc'l    by 

•  !i i-Minir  a  'pi.     '!  '.t  conmeroi  i    •  itlier 

ill  the  furiM  nf  a  pa-le  nr  a  yclluui-h  led  |, under.  i-.,n-i-l  ili.- 
•lilmalc  nl'   :i    baM  -alianinc  mixed    with  calcic 
nate   ami   sndic  chloiide.      ll    may   lie   purihcd    liy  re - 
peati -I    ...Intimi  in   boiling  water  ami  piv.-ipiintiun  1 

ili-oelilmic   in-ill.      liy  ill nipo-ing   this   .-all    nith  n\ii|i>  nf 

siKer.  iln'  li"-   i •:•  ni-il  as  a  red  solution,  which 

\ ield-  i<  Idi-h  brown  oryitall  cm  i-v:i|niralinn.  Hi,  soluble 
in  iili-nhul  mill  ill  HiiliT.  Safnininc,  bus  the  composition 
i'  l\]  I  tu  l'i  ikin's  main  i-iiii-.  which 

appeal    to  in-  plicn\  latril  -afianini'  (CuHit(C(U|)N«).     In 

lact.  -iiiiaiiiin.'  when  treated  with  aniline  yields  a  purple 
dvi-.   ami    nian\  i-iln-   anil    safiallinc   give    similar   NMtiODI 
with    s|ll|.lnl.  i.-    ai-iil.        Pcrkill   noticed  tlillt    ll    Sllli-t.in.-e   l>- 
semljlill^   sat'lallinc    iii-rlll  I  i-il  a^    a    li\    |iioduct    in  the  (HI  |i 
aratiun  it^mauveine.      Tin-  Iii<i-t  i-lial  arti-l  i-t  ii-    reaction  of 
Hatranme  i-  that   v.  Inn  -t  rung  ll  ydrui-hlori.-  a.-iil— or,  better, 

Kul|ilnl|-ii-  in-ill  — is  gradually  added  In  its  solutions,  th lur 

ctiaiii:>-s  lii-t  to  a  lino  vinli-t,  ainl  Ihi-n  siicccssi\  el\  tu  him-, 
dark  green,  unil  light  gr<-'  n.  'hi  diluting  tin-  .-olutimi  the 
same  chaiiire-  uf  I'l'lui  -  .rdcr.  1'or 

d\  eing,  tin-  -a  Irani  in-  is  dis-oK  cd  in  In  ii  ling  water  ami  cure- 
fully  filtered,  iiinl  u.  very  little  carbonate  uf  soda  added  be- 
fore it  is  niMi'il  t  i  tin'  ihc  beck.  'I'u  dye  wool  a  rose-pink, 
pp.. -ri'.l  exactly  as  u  ith  aniline  red.  (See  ASM. INK  Cut.iiits.) 
Tu  dve  silk,  add  the  solution  of  the  color  to  the  bath  in 
whii-li  some  ea-tilo  soap  lias  been  previously  dissuh  id: 
kr<-]i  the  Imtli  lukewarm.  Tu  •!>•-  i-uttuii,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  lir-l  -u. lU  in  a  oil. I  iiatli  containing  hyposulphite  uf  soda. 
jths  ounce  to  the  pound  of  cotton,  to  destroy  tne  last  traces 
of  chloride  of  lime.  For  a  rose-pink,  mordant  the  cott  m 
in  either  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  Souk  cotton  half  an 
hour  in  the  clear  snlutiun  uf  acetate  of  alumina,  obtained 
by  dissolving  -  pounds  uf  alum  and  1  pound  of  acetate  of 
lead  in  -  <|itarts  of  water;  dry;  soak  half  an  hour  in  a 
cold  fat-soap  halh:  dry;  thi-n  dye  lukcnarm  in  the  solu- 
tion of  safraniiic.  1 1!)  Souk  the  cotton  four  to  six  hours  in 
a  lukewarm  bath  to  which  the  extract  from  J  pound  of 
nutgalls  has  been  added  :  wring;  soak  one  hour  in  a  i-old 
bath  containing  for  every  pound  of  cotton  4  to  f  ounce  of 
pen-hluiidc  of  tin  crystals;  wash;  dye  in  a  lukewarm  bath 
to  which  the  color  is  added  in  three  or  four  instalments  to 
secure  an  even  color.  For  a  dark-rose  or  cherry  color  use 
tin-  sccoml  method,  doubling  the  quantity  of  nutgalls  ami 
increasing  slightly  the  quantity  of  pcruhlorule  of  tin.  For 
ponceau  and  scarlet,  first  >;ive  the  cotton,  after  treatment 
with  hyposulphite,  a  bottom  of  turmeric  (hot),  then  cmi 
linue  liy  tlio  .second  method.  To  darken  the  >hailes,  let  the 
cotton  soak  in  the  gull-bulk  over  night.  Tannin  may  be 
used  in  place  of  nutgalls,  J  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  cot 
ton.  Lastly,  pa-s  all  cotton  dyed  with  safranine  through  a 
cold  Imtli  slightly  iii-iduliited  with  acetic  acid.  To  print  uith 
safranine.  tliii -ken  the  paste  with  a  mixture  of  "acetate  of 
alumina  standard  "  1  gallon,  clear  water  1  gallon,  starch 
1  pound;  boil;  when  cold  add  1  pint  of  "arsenic  standard." 
After  printing  steam  half  an  hour.  The  alumina  standard 
is  m  a  ile  I'\  ili--  "U  in  „'  .1  |.i  Minds  of  alum  and  6  pounds  of 
aretato  of  lead  in  '2  gallons  of  water;  use  clear  solution. 
The  arsenic  standard  is  made  by  boiling  4  pounds  of  white 
arsenic  (AsjOj)  in  1  gallon  of  glycerine  till  dissolved,  and 
iiliering.  C'.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Safvet  I'nslin,  a  Turkish  diplomatist  and  ttati 
h.  in  Constantinople  about  1817;  trained  for  diplomacy 
under  Aali  and  Fund  Pasha;  was  Turkish  ambassador  to 
Paris  from  about  1S56  to  ISOfi;  was  successively  made 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  justice,  nnd  min- 
ister of  public  instruction;  ho  is  now  minister  of  war. 
lie  is  regarded  as  a  reformer,  and  belongs  to  the  peace 
party.  L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Siigada'hoc,  county  of  S.  Maine,  on  Atlantic  Ocean, 

bounded  \V.  I iy  Androscoguin,  intersected  by  Kcnncbeo 
Kher,  and  partly  consisting  of  islands  at  its  mouth,  trav- 
ersed liy  I'ni-iland  and  Kemicbee,  Bath  and  Portland,  and 
Anilrnsroi^in  K.  IN.,  has  e\ifii-i\e  iiitcvc-ts  in  shipbuild- 
ing, lumbering,  and  fisheries.  Staple-,  hay,  potatoes,  wool, 
and  butter.  Cap.  Bath.  Area,  300  si|.  m.  P.  18,803. 

Sa'gan,  town  of  Prussia,  jirovinco  of  Silesia,  on  the 
llalier,  has  a  lino  palace  with  a  beautiful  park,  and  exteii 
sive  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.     P.  10,433. 

Savias.  See  IcKt.ANiur  l,.\si:r.v<;K  AND  LITERATURE, 
by  I'lcor.  CI.I.-.MKSS  l'i:  i  KKSIN,  A.M. 

Sasi1  [Fr.  «(IH//C],  the  .s'.Ji-i'n  ..y/V,  ;,in/i'«.  a  familiar  gar- 
den-herb of  the  order  l.aliiata'.  Its  lca\es  are  employed 
in  flavoring  force-meats  and  other  dishes,  and  sago-tea,  a 


decoction  of  it-  Iraven,  in  a  usclul  d.,m. --tie  remedy,  having 
aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tunic  po» 
Sner.  !.<•    Ai.vt>  I;  l.i.  SAOB. 

. Brush.     See  AIIII:MI-IV. 
»Cork    ' 

inking    to    the    family    Teliaunida 
family  'I  i  tramiilia-  ,   al-o  call. -I    <'«M'I>    ill'  tlir    I'laillo. 

,.uai  ti  li/cd.  amiillg  the  form-  nliich  an    ti-alln 
the    toes    I, lit    with    the    Iocs     tin  in-elii  -     l.alc.    liy    tin-     tllil 
l-ii  in^   mm  h   eluii^ateil   and   i-umati-,   and    tin-  r.  .n -i  i  t  uent 

11  narrow  and  attenuated,  the  nasal  tu--  i  eijnal  to 
two  third'  uf  ||H.  culmen.  and  the  shall-  of  the  Iciithci-  mi 
the  lower  part  of  the  throat  very  .-pinon-.  The  culoi  nlmve 
is  brownish-yelluw,  with  blacki-h  aic.is  mi  the  inner  field! 
of  the  leather-:  the  win;;  b:i-  li^hl  i-uturcd  -haft-  to  the 
leathers  uf  the  cuv cits  :  tin-  luwer  |.m  I  iun-  ol  the  breast  are 
whitish,  the  iihdomcn  marked  with  a  liruiid  Idiick  area. 
The  male  bird  has  \ery  large,  dilatable,  naked,  and  \clluw- 
colored  air  MM  mi  cadi  side  of  the  m-'-k.  liuidi-red  I.' 

ike  feathers.  The  species  i-  the  lai^'e-t  American 
representative  of  the  family,  the  n 

i  of  o\cr  thirty  inehc-.  and  (In-  It-male  iilnml  twi  nl\  - 
one  or  twenty-two;  but  Ihe-e  dinien-iun-  are  In  .jncntly 
much  exceeded.  It  is  euntined  to  the  arid  plains  of  the 

West,  ranging  from  the  Black  Hills  in  the  K.  to  Culit- 
aml  drcirun  in  the  \V..  and  in  the  N.l'rum  Drilish    \n 
to  Arizona  in  IhcS.     In  those  plains  the  xagc-bru-h  i  .Irf--- 
mt«ia)  grows  in  abundance,  and  it  feeds  npun  that  plant, 
whereby  a  bitter  flavor  is  imparted  to  the  flesh  :   (nit  it 
is  said  that  if  the  bird  is  eviscerated  at  mu  e 
killed,  this  taint  is  not  so  marked.     'I  h.-  -  from 

all  ita  congeners  in  that  in  plarc  uf  a  ,:i//ard  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ridgway,  a  simple  mn-i-iiliir  membranous 
bag,  contrasting  with  the  peculiarly -dcvelo]  i  I  t;i//iird  of 
the  urdinary  species.  TIIKOIKIIIK  tin.!.. 

Saecr  (  ABRAU),  SI.  D.,  b.  at  Bethlehem.  N.  Y.,  l)<x-.  22, 
\-\":  educated  at  Polytechnic  Ini-t..  Troy.  X.  Y. :  Albany 

Medical  Si-bo.d.  X.  V.:   Castlet \'t. ;  and   Xcw  Haven, 

In  I  MIT  chief  u!  •!  dcjiart- 

ofMiidiigun  (Jeologieiil  Surxey  ;  in  IM.'i    .i.'i  pml. 
of  botany  and  toology  in  Michigan  I" ni \ei-in  :  in  ls|s  ,,|- 
theory  and  ]iractice  of  medicine:  and  in  1850  of  obsti 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children  :  mem  In  r  of  many  sci- 
entific societies,  and  author  of  papers  in  medical  journal.', 
American  Jnuraul  nf  ttcicurr,  etc.      l>.  Aug.  6,  Is". 

8age'town,p.-v.,  South  Hen. lei. -mi  t]i..  Ill -ndi -i -mi  CO., 
111.,  on  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quiiicy  K.  11.  I' 

Sage'villc,  p.-v.,  Lake  Pleasant  tp.,  cap.  of  Hamilton 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Round  Lake. 

Saghali'en,  or  Sakhalin,  by  the  natives  called  Ta- 
rai!ia9  a  long  and  narrow  island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Asia, 
separated  from  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  ex- 
tends from  lat.  45°  54'  to  54°  24'  N.  Area,  about  32,000 
si|.  m.  It  belongs  partly  to  Russia  and  partly  to  Japan, 
minting  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occupations;  the 
reindeer,  elk,  musk-ox,  and  seal  abound.  P.  about  10,000, 
Sag  Har'bor,  p.-v.,  Suffolk  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  Pcconic  Bay 
and  the  Long  Island  K.  R.,  has  6  churches,  1  high  and  sev- 
eral private  schools,  I  cotton-factory,  1  steam  flouring-mill, 
and  2  cigar-factories.  It  is  the  principal  market-town  for  the 
E.  end  of  Long  Island,  and  is  engaged  in  maritime  pursuit*. 
P.  1723.  JOBS  H.  Hi  NT,  ED.  "SAO  HARBOR  Exi 

Sag'inaw,  county  of  E.  Michigan,  on  Saginaw,  Cau, 
Shiawaseee,  and  Tittabawassee  rivers,  traversed  by  Michi- 
gan Central,  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  Saginaw  Valley 
and  St.  Louis,  and  Marquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagon 
R.  Rs.  Staples  are  hay,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Saginaw. 
Area,  900  sq.  m.  P.  39,097. 

Saginaw,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Saginaw  River,  navigable  for  the  largest  lake  craft.  IS 
mile.-  above  its  mouth.  It  is  100  miles  X.  \V.  of  Detroit, 
64  miles  N.  E.  of  Lansing,  the  State  capital,  and  is  the 

eastern  terminus  of  SaL'inuw  Valley  and  SI.  I is  H.  K., 

running  to  St.  Louis.  Mich.,  of  magnetic  spring-  faun 

unliniied  to  Lake  Michigan:  is  on  Jackson  I,nn.-ing 
and  Saginaw  R.  R.,  a  division  of  Michigan  Central;  also 
on  the  line  of  Klint  and  Perc  Marquctie  It.  H..  which  ex- 
tends from  Monroe,  W  miles  S.  of  I),  tn.it.  to  Lmlington  on 
Lake  Michigan.  Saginaw  is  immediately  within  the  rail- 
way system  of  the  country,  having  close  connection  with 
all  sections,  the  benefit  of  competing  rouds  and  lake  navi- 
gation. It  is  on  an  elevated  plateau,  amply  drained,  the 
centre  of  a  rich  farming-district:  has  the  lightest  indebt- 
edness and  levies  the  lightest  taxes  of  any  city  in  Michigan 
of  equal  population.  It  has  9  steam  saw-mills,  8  shingle- 
mills,  8  saltworks,  3  planing-mills,  I  nnM-urc.  l.ale.  box, 
and  drum  factory,  hoop-factory,  tannery,  boiler-works, 
foundry,  machine-works,  axe-factory,  grist-mill,  boat-fao- 
torv,  1  carriage-factories,  and  various  small  manufactures. 
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It  has  union  schools  with  academic  course — centra!  build- 
ing cost  SKIII.lllin—Holly  waterworks,  school  library  1' 10(1 
V"N..  ;i  other  public  libraries,  '.\  puMic  halls,  S  churches,  1 
national  and  1  private  bank,  3  benevolent  societies.  I 
weekly  and  1  semi-weekly  newspaper,  Wah-\Vah-Sun  boat- 
elni:.  aii'l  Mwl  railway  to  Kast  Saginaw.  Product  in 
IN?.).  50,844,929  feet  of"  lumber.  I  I3.NJ1  barrels  of  salt. 
5l.121.5iW  .shingle.-,  and  S.'.oO.miu  in  value  of  other  articles. 
I'.  of  city,  7J60;  of  t|i.  HIM. 

Bgo.  !•'.  I.i:wis.  Kn.  "SAGINAWIAN." 
Saginaw  Bay,  in  the  E.  of  Michigan,  extends  tin  miles 
S.  W.  Croin   Lake   Huron.     It  is  studded  with  line  islands. 
and  ha*  wonderfully  clear  and  pure  water  ami  valuable  fish- 
eries.    It  is  ."II  miles  in  breadth, 

Saginaw,  East.    See  EAST  SAIMNAW. 
Sagiliaw  Kiver,  in  Michigan,  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Flint  and  Shiawasscc  rivers.      It  flows  N.  30  miles 
to  Saginaw  l>ay,  and  is  navigable  for  24  miles  by  steamers 
of  in  foot  draught. 

Sagitta'rius  [Lat.,  "archer"],  the  sign  of  the  zodiac 
into  which  the  sun  enters  about  Nov.  22.  There  is  also  a 
constellation  S.,  corresponding  to  the  sign  Capricornus. 

Sa'go  [.Malay.  xa<[t(],  a  variety  of  starch  obtained  from 
the  medullary  matter  or  pith  of  the  stem  of  the  sago-palm 
(Sagut  Iliiiiiji/ii'i).  an  East  Indian  tree  which  grows  in  low 
lands  in  all  the  islands  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
low  tree,  with  a  thick  trunk,  of  which  the  woody  part  is  but 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  the  whole  cavity  being  filled, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  with  the  farinaceous  pith. 
This  is  mixed  with  water,  which  is  passed  through  sieves, 
and  the  starchy  matter  is  allowed  to  settle.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties:  common  sago,  which  is,  like  other  varieties 
of  starch,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  swells  to  a  transpa- 
rent jelly  on  boiling;  and  pearl  sago,  which  has  been  granu- 
lated and  subjected  to  some  process,  probably  involving 
heat,  which  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  soluble,  even  in  cold 
water.  If  potato-starch  bo  mixed  with  sago  for  purposes 
of  adulteration,  the  microscope  will  detect  its  granules,  from 
their  greater  size  and  more  regular  shape.  II.  WUHTZ. 

Saguache,  county  of  S.  Colorado,  forming  the  N.  part 
of  San  Luis  Park  (locally  called  lloman's  Park),  bounded 
X.  and  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  W.  by  the  Su- 
guache  range,  and  watered  by  Saguache,  San  Juan,  and 
other  rivers,  which  flow  into  San  Luis  Lake,  also  within 
the  county,  which  has  no  outlet,  but  has  a  regular  ebb  and 
flow.  The  "  park  "  consists  of  fertile  natural  meadows  af- 
fording a  rich  pasturage.  Staples,  wheat,  wool,  and  butter. 
Cap.  Saguache.  Area,  about  2500  sq.  m.  P.  304. 

Saguache,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Saguache  co.,  Col.,  in  San 
Luis  Park. 

Sa'gua-la-Gran'de,  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  on  the  river  Sagua,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  connected  by  railway  with  its  port,  Concha, 
situated  on  the  coast.  In  1867  it  exported  1,024,358  cwts. 
of  sugar  and  31)0,200  cwts.  of  molasses,  and  is  steadily 
growing.  P.  9632. 

Sagucnay',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  bounded  S.  W.  by  Saguenay  River. 
In  the  census  of  1871  the  Saguenay  district  included  only 
the  sub-districts  of  Tadousac  and  Escoumains,  all  places 
N.  E.  of  these  being  classed  as  Labrador.  P.  1788. 

Saguenay  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, entering  it  on  the  N.  shore,  120  miles  below  Quebec ; 
length  of  course,  357  miles.  It  drains  an  area  of  about 
23,716  sq.  m.,  generally  high,  very  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  great  oblong  basin  of  com- 
paratively low  country,  about  100  miles  in  length  by  60  in 
breadth,  in  the  S.  side  of  the  middle  of  which  is  Lake  St. 
John,  2S  miles  long  by  20  wide,  the  reservoir  of  the  Sague- 
nay. At  its  head  it  receives  the  Chomouchunn  or  main 
branch,  215  miles  long,  from  the  W.  N.  W.,  and  the  Mis- 
tassini,  180  miles  long,  from  the  N. ;  on  the  N.  side  the 
Paribonca,  165  miles  long,  from  the  N,  N.  E. ;  on  the  S.  side 
tin'  Mctabctchuan,  110  miles  long,  and  two  smaller  rivers 
from  the  S.  From  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  lake  the  Saguenay 
issues,  discharging  a  most  extraordinary  volume  of  water 
from  its  sources  being  in  moist  and  densely-wooded  moun- 
tain-regions, where  winter  snows  are  occasionally  8  feet 
deep  ;  but  its  width  seldom  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  till  at 
the  foot  of  its  lowest  rapid,  :',(»  miles  i'rom  the  lake,  it  meets 
the  influence  of  the  tides;  7  miles  below  which,  at  Chi- 
contiini,  which  is  the  county-town  and  a  seaport  with  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  lumber,  it  becomes  navigable  by 
large  ships,  and  receives  the  river  t'hicoutimi,  110  miles 
long,  on  the  W.  Ten  miles  lower  it  expands  to  2  miles  in 
width,  and  with  a  great  depth,  often  exceeding  100  fathoms, 
narrows  gradually  to  1  mile  in  width  at  its  mouth,  75  miles 
below  Chicoiitimi.  The  central  basin  of  the  Saguenay  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Ste.  Marguerite  or  Paribonca 


.Mountains,  varying  from  over  4000  to  2000  feet,  in  height; 
on  the  S.  W..  S..  and  S.  E.  by  the  Laurcntidcs.  ,,f  similar 
height.  It  is  in  traversing  this  range,  for  ill  miles  of  its 
lower  course,  through  a  deep  chasm,  whose  dill's  present 
precipices  occasionally  1500  feet  in  height,  that  tlie  stern 
and  grand  scenery  is  to  be  found  for  which  the  Saguenay 
'•"  l'»"ed.  A.  .].  RUSSKI.L. 

Sagun'tum,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  founded  by 
Greek  colonists  I'rom  Zacynthus  (X.VXTK,  which  .-rc,i,  ; 
pered  and  became  very  wealthy.  In  21s  n.  <•.  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Hannibal.  After  a  year  of  energetic  resi.-tuneo, 
the  Saguntines.  pressed  by  famine,  set  fire  to  their  eitv.  and 
while  all  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  Barnes,  the 
men  issued  forth  to  battle  and  were  killed.  This  conquest 
by  Hannibal  occasioned  the  Second  Punic  war.  The  Ro- 
mans afterward  rebuilt  the  city  and  called  it  MnrirHvret 
("the  old  walls"),  whence  the  name  of  thccity,  MI:HVIKIIKO 
(which  see),  which  now  occupies  tlic  site.  A  theatre  and  a 
temple  of  Dan dius  are  still  left  of  the  ancient  city,  the  for- 
mer in  comparatively  good  condition. 

Sahagun',  de  (I!KI;\AIU>INO).  b.  at  Sahagun,  Spain, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  was  educated  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk  ;  went  as  a  missionary 
to  .Mexico  15211;  became  versed  in  the  languages,  history, 
and  antiquities  of  the  Mexican  tribes;  wrote  several  relig- 
ious  treatises  in  Mexican,  and  left  in  MS.  a  number  of 
works  illustrating  the  ancient  history  of  that  country.  D. 
at  Mexico  in  l.VJO.  His  Iliihu-in  Uninrial  </•  l,i  \ 
/,'./<"««,  first  published  by  Bustamante  (Mexico,  182(1)  and 
by  Lord  Kingsborough  in  his  great  collection  (ls:tO),  has 
been  treated  l>y  Prescott  and  most  writers  as  a  leading  au- 
thority upon  A/.tec  customs  and  religion,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  its  accuracy  has  been  much  overrated. 

Sahap'tins,  Shahaptans,  or  Saptins,  a  family  of 
Indians  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington  territories,  oc- 
cupying the  region  on  both  sides  the  Columbia,  Lewis,  and 
Snake  or  Sahaptin  rivers  from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia 
to  the  Bitter  Root  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Salish  family,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Shoshone  or  Snake  family,  and  include  the  Nez 
or  Sahaptins  proper,  Palus  or  Palooses,  Walla-Wal- 
las, Cayusesor  Waiilatpus,  Wascos,  Yakimas,  and  Kliketats. 
They  live  chielly  on  fish  and  bitter  roots,  and  practise  flat- 
tening of  the  head.  (See  II.  H.  Bancroft's  AVifiYc  J!»ces 
of  tlir  Pacific  States,  vol.  i.,  1874.) 
Sahara.  See  APPENDIX. 

Saharunpoor',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Agra,  in  lat.  2«°  58'  N.,  Ion.  77°  36'  E.,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
a  military  station,  and  has  a  botanical  garden.  P.  37,968. 
Sahib,  Tippoo.  See  TIPPOO  SAHIB. 
Sai'da,  town  of  Syria,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat. 
'.\'.\°  Ml'  N.  Its  harbor  was  filled  up  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  accessible  now  only  for  small  boats ;  the  adja- 
cent country  is  noted  for  its  fruit;  some  silk  manufactures 
are  carried  on  ;  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Sinox  (which  see).  P.  about  9000,  of  whom  7000 
are  Mohammedans. 

Said  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt.     See  EGYPT. 
Saigiidse*     See  APPENDIX. 

Saigo,  b.  in  Satsuma,  Japan,  in  1825;  belonged  to  the 
Samurai  or  "Retainers;"  was  well  educated  in  Japanese 
and  Chinese;  was  a  strong  leader  against  the  tycoon;  in 
1857  was  compelled  to  leave  Yedo,  being  under  arrest,  and 
fled  to  his  home  in  Satsuma:  his  friend,  the  prince  of 
Satsuma,  advised  him  to  take  an  assumed  name  and  go  to 
an  islet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  he  there  spent  three  years  in 
exile,  but  returned  to  his  home  in  1861,  and  became  active 
once  more  in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
mikado.  In  1862  he  joined  the  prince  of  Shimadz  and 
others  in  the  warfare  against  the  tycoon  which  resulted  in 
the  recent  revolution  in  Japan.  He  was  banished  a  second 
time  to  a  more  distant  isle,  and  endured  great  privations 
for  three  years,  but  in  1866  was  recalled  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm. He  joined  the  adherents  of  the  mikado,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-general  of  the  imperial  army  in  I  Mis  :  succeeded 
in  negotiating  with  the  civil  dignitary.  Kat/..  and  the  result 
was  the  Mirremler  of  the  tycoon;  continued  in  active  ser- 
vice until  there  was  entire  submission  to  the  imperial  forces 
in  1869;  then  retired  to  Satsuma,  but  in  1870  was  again 
solicited  to  return  to  the  public  service,  and  was  appointed 
councillor  of  state.  After  the  government  was  fully  estab- 
lished he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  needed  in  state  affair?, 
and  retired  once  more  to  his  home.  F.  A.  P.  HAUNAKD. 

Saigon',  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  Cochin- 
China,  Farther  India,  situated  in  Int..  10°  47'  N.,  Ion.  106° 
45'  K.,  on  the  Dounai.  :>  branch  of  the  Saigon,  35  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea.  The  Dounai,  which  here 
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winds  through  a  district  of  exuberant  fertility,  is  navigable 

for  the  lal  L  '  i  ad  (onus  at  Saigon  o Ml., 

hai  b'.r-  ,-t   lii,     I  .  .  .,.1-1   ,,[     \  -ja,  lined  vv  r 

surrounded  with    dorkyards,  ar.-enals,  mid    niaL'a/in.  -.  and 

VarioUJ   nav  al   e-labli-lllnelils.    The  town   it-ell   i-  w.'ll    built. 

and  carries  on   an   active  trade,  exporting  animall 

than  Minn  tons  "I  eoltoii.  rn-e.  -ii'.'ar.  indigo,  and  .hew 1-. 

I',  l-'ii.imu,  of  wh'iin  1(1,000  are  Chine.-e,  engaged  i'n  the  re- 
tail bu-iness  of  the  place. 

Saikiu,  city  of  JAI-AX  (which  see). 

S.'lil  ;  \ng.  Sax.  .«../.  /}.  a    -be.  I  of  oaDTM   or  other  ma- 
terial ii-cd  In  propel  n  renel  ihron.'h  tin-  water.     The  iu- 
\entioii  or  origin  of  sails  has  not  been  determined,  but  we 
know  of  their  use  at  a  very  remote  peiiod.     Sails  arc  now 
made  by  sewing  eloths  ol'  ean  \  a  -  together  vv  if  h  tw  ino  in  a 
double  -cam.  and  binding  the  ed^es  around  with  a  /,, 
to    relieve,    the   strain  upon  the  eanva-,  the  whole  I.. 
fitted    as    to  pic-cut  a    Mat   surface    to    the  wind.       Hands    of 
canvas  arc  placed  wherever  additional  strength  is  required 
fc  the  sail  is  expo.-ed  to  r  haling.  a<  th.-  ,••  j  ',../../..,  I,,. 
cli'tli".  etc.     Sails  arc  in  slmpo  either  quadrilateral  or  tri- 
angular,    fn  all  quadrilateral  sails  the  upper  edge'  is  ealb  d 

ad,  the    lower   e  l/e    llie   f.,,,1,   and    the   M 
\Vhen  the  head  and  foot  are  parallel,  the  upper  corners  are 

eall.-i  the/  ,/,,'/•/.  i,/v,  and  the  lower  ones  ,7. /.-«.  When 
the  head  and  foot  are  not  parallel,  tho  foremost  corner  at 
the  head  i-  .-alii  1  the  III,',;, I  or  tn-rk,  the  after  upper  eorner 
the  /:•  a!.-,  the  forward  lower  corner  the  tm-l.-,  and  the  after 
lower  corner  the  rlnr.  In  triangular  sails  wo  find  the  h.  ad. 
ta.-k,  and  clew.  In  all  sails  the  foremost  edge  is  called  the 
Iu/  or  /or.  /././,.  and  the  aftermost  the  "/>.,-  !,•,;!,.  Sails 
arc  classed  as  nqunre  *<n/n  n 

former,  all  quadrilateral,  are  those  which  make  a  large 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  are  spread  by 
yards,  as  the  principal  sails  of  a  ship,  or  by  yards  anil 
booms,  as  tho  ttuililtn,/  mlli.  The  latter,  either  quadri- 
!  or  triangular,  arc  those  which  make  but  a  small  angle 
with  the  line  of  the  keel.  The  triangular  are  spread  by  a 
yard,  as  /,»/-.,.  -ails;  by  a  -ia\.  a-  > ,',.,,  'tilit;  or  Dy  a  mast, 
as  *!,,,ul,l,  /•  ,./'  mull,,!,  sails.  The  quadrilateral  are  extended 
by  means  of  gutl's  and  booms,  the  head  of  tho  sail  being 
attached  to  tin-  gaff.  In  all  fore-and-aft  sails  tho  luff  is 
attached  throughout  its  length  to  the  yard,  stay,  or  mast. 
The  principal  sails  of  a  ship  are — count*,  the  lowest  ones; 
tiijiKiiil:,.  next  above  the  courses ;  i,i/,,/,itt,ii,i  *„;/,  ,-  ,. 
and.  sometimes,  stysnilt.  These  sails  are  attached  by  tho 
head  to  their  proper  yards,  and,  excepting  the  courses,  are 
spread  by  having  their  clows  drawn  out  by  ropes  called 
tliri't*  to  sheaves  in  the  ends  of  tho  yards  below  them.  The 
clews  of  the  courses  are  in  like  manner  drawn  to  the  , 
I,-,-  -  and  /iiiiiiti/.-liin  on  dock.  Studding-sails  are  set  beyond 
the  leeches  of  the  foresail,  fore  and  main  topsails,  and  fore 
and  main  topgallant-sails,  the  head  being  extended  by  a 
studding  sail  yard,  and  the  foot  by  a  boom  run  out  beyond 
the  end  of  the  yard  next  below.  Staysails  an:  hoisted  upon 
the  stays  bet  w  ecu  the  masts,  the  foot  being  stretched  out  by  a 
rope  or  whip  called  the  tlieet.  All  sails  take  their  names  from 
tho  mast,  yard,  or  stay  to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus, 
that  upon  the  main  yard  is  called  tho  main-sail,  above 
which  are  the  main  topsail,  main  topgallant-sail,  and  main 
royal.  Vessels  are  named  from  the  number  of  their  i 
and  the  shape  and  number  of  their  sails.  A  ship  has  three 
ma<|s,  with  square  sails  on  each  mast,  while  schooners  have 
two  or  three  masts,  but  fore-and-aft  sails  only.  Boats' 
sails  follow  the  rules  given  as  to  form  and  class,  but 
have  peculiar  names.  The  most  common  are  spritsails. 
standing  lugs,  dipping  lugs,  sliding  gunters,  etc.;  and  in 
many  instances  boats  are  known  by  tho  names  given  to 

their  sails.  P.  F.  H ARRIXGTOX. 

Sail'illg.     Horace  in  one  of  his  odes  wonders  at  the 
hardihood  of  the  man  who  first  ventured  to  sea  iu  a  frail 

bark  : 

"  1111  robur  et  a?s  triplex 
Circa  pectns  erat.  i|iii  fragllcm  trucl 
Commisit  pclago  ratem 
Primus,"  etc., 

but  fails  to  inform  us  to  what  country  ho  belonged  ;  so  that 
the  honor  has  been  claimed  by  tho  Chinese,  the  Egyptian-. 
and  the  I'hienieians.     Certain  it  is  that  of  all  the  seamen 
of  remote  antiquity,  the  last  named  were  the  most  daring 
and  adventurous,  and  their  voyages  around  the  Cape  of 
Storms  and  In  the  Cas-itci-i des,  considering  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  vvi  r«  not   le-s   remarkable  than  the  eircnmnavi- 
ii  of  tho  globe  by  tho  hardy  mariners  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     Groping  his  way  feebly  at  first,  without  n.. 
instruments,  the  mariner  ventured   a  short  distance   from 
the  shore:  but  little  by  little,  with  the  help  of  a  rudo  com- 
ind  a  ruder  astrolabe,  his  knowledge  of  the  sea  in- 
,   I,  until  with  the  scientific  appliances   of  to-dav  the 
...  ean  is  as  well  known  as  the  land,     i  See  N  \  v  t>:  V I  ioN  and 
:  SAH  1'oxii  vi, i.  A.  |'AI:KI:K. 


Siiimiri,  a  name  derived  from  the  South  Amerienn  In- 
dians, and  giv  en  ;  New  \\  ..rid  ni.-nki  \  *  !  Inmily 
Cebi.l  rlu-  tip.  and  sea  I  eel  v.  if  at  all, 

.bind,  and 

the  inci-or  teeth  arc  v  ertical.      The  spe.  ie-  hav  i 
id  under  the  generic  nan 

IK  liit.i.. 

Sain'loiti   [Liit.  X,.,  ,,  "],  a  i,,r- 

I  V    V  a  luable 

"Ii  dry  chalky  land.-,  but  not   mm  h  rai-ed  in  the  I  .  S.      It 
is    pri  .    and    as   a   crop    to    be 

ploughed  under.      It  i-  i 
em  Kansas  and  Dakota.       Ilnit.-n  -land-  leu  years  without 

ling. 
Saiii-liin->     \V.  N..I  i  i.  h.  in  Kiighind  about  I-:'" 

i  prominent  otlicial   of  the  I'.nlish 
and   a  contributor    to   ii  and    other   pein.-i 

e  111, ir    id      n,',ifi,,,,l    I'lif/xl'li*/!,  >i     I'lif,,!*     ,/!,<*!,  lit,','*     "f     lltt- 

r.i.r  r,,,,i i 

endar  <>f  Si,,i,    /'  n;sO  (1881), 

and  of  a  second  volume   devoted    to   the   papei-    np,,i.    the 

Indies.  China,  and  .l.ipiin    I..1  .      In  1880 

he  propo-ed  to  the  gn\  el  niiicnt    of  the'    1'.  S.  the  font. 

•t'  the  Calftutnr,  as  far  a  ii.-a.tiom  IfloS 

to  17S3,  but  the  proposition  was  unfortunately  declined. 

Saint  [Lat.  ffrtwcrif*.  "  holy  :"  (»r.  a-yi<K.  "  pure,"  "clean," 
"venerable,"  from  a£u,  to  "(ear."  to  "venerate:"  lleb. 
tfnpj,  in  the  Now  Testament  a  titlo  of  all  Christian! 

i  Horn.  i.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  2;  Eph.  i.  1  :  Phil.  i.  1.  CUM.  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  called  out  of  the  world,  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  consecrated  to  God  and  to  holiness. 
In  the  Apostles' Creed  "the  communion  of  saints  "  is  one 
of  the  articles  of  faith,  closely  related  to  the  pre  . 
articly  on  "the  holy  catholic  Church."  but  is  not  found  in 
the  earlier  forms  of  that  symbol.  The  oldest  MS.  copies  of 
the  Gospels  bear  simply  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke, 
and  John,  without  "S."  attached  to  them.  Alter  the 
fourth  century  the  term  began  to  be  applied  to  particular 
persons  of  special  eminence  in  piety  and  services  to  the 
Church,  as  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  martyrs.  It  be- 
came the  exclusive  title  of  a  spiritual  nobility  or  aris- 
tocracy. Special  honor  was  paid  to  their  memory,  whieh 
gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  limited  Christian 
hero-worship,  called  by  the  scholastic  divines  ,t,,,ilin  or 
reneratio  (as  distinct  from  lalrin  or  n,!,,,',,!!,..  which  is  due 
to  God  alone,  and  hy]>erilulin,  or  a  peculiar  degree  of  \en- 
cratinn  which  is  claimed  for  tho  Virgin  Mary  ns  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  and  queen  of  saints  i.  The  i;n-i  k  and  Human 
churches,  believing  in  the  active  intercession  of  the  saints 
in  heaven  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  Christians  on  i 
consider  it  proper  and  useful  to  pray  to  them  ;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  God  is  to  be  implored  as  the  giver 
of  all  blessings,  while  the  saints  are  to  be  implored  as  tho 
friends  of  God,  that  through  their  advocacy  of  our  cause 
we  may  obtain  from  him  all  necessaries  of  life  (hence  the 
form  Ora  pro  nod*,  "Pray  for  us").  Protestants  reject 
the  worship  of  saints,  images,  and  relics  as  inconsisi.  nt 
with  the  First  and  Second  commandments  and  the  exclusive 
worship  of  God,  and  hence  they  pray  directly  to  God  and 
to  Christ. 

The  question,  Who  are  the  saints?  was  for  a  long  time 
left  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Christian  people  in  the 
particular  nation  or  province  or  monastic  order  to  which 
the  saint  belonged.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  regarded 
as  the  voice  of  (-rod.  But  to  prevent  the  immoderate  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  saints,  the  popes  since  Alexander 
III.  (A.  D.  1170)  monopolized  the  right  of  canonization — 
i.e.  of  deciding  and  pronouncing  a  departed  Christian  to  be 
a  >"i'iir.  and  authorizing  and  prescribing  his  worship  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  act  ot  'canon  i  /at  ion  i-  pre- 
ceded by  a  regular  process  of  law,  in  which  one  acts  as  the 
accuser  of  the  candidate,  another  as  his  adv  ocate.  The  ne- 
cessary qualifications  for  the  honor  are,  besides  the  highest 
sanctity,  the  power  of  working  miracles  either  during  (heir 
lifetime,  or  after  their  death  through  their  pictures  or  relics 
or  the  invocation  of  their  aid.  An  Italian  proverb  say-  it 
requires  a  miracle  to  prove  a  miracle.  This  is  especially 
true  after  tho  lapse  of  several  centuries,  which  now  usually 
intervene  between  the  death  of  a  saint  and  his  canoniza- 
tion. The  last  instance  occurred  at  Pentecost,  l.S(12,  when 
Pope  Pius  IX.  solemnly  canonized  twenty  ~ix  .lap 

narics  and  converts  who   died  in  a  persecution  in 
1  .'>H7.    nearly  300   years   ago.      (Comp.   Dwcritiont   ilille 
'life  che  t\  cttelirnno  nflla  /ititifira   Vtitit-ttnn  jier  le 
lo/enni  Canonixisiiiiii  ill!  X'i"t>'.  Horn.,  1SB2.) 

The  Roman  Church  celebrates  the'  memory  of  each  can- 
onized saint  on  the  day  of  his  death  (whieh  is  regarded 
as  his  birthday  in  heaven).  Tho  Roman  calendar  of  saints 
includes  (1)  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  most  eminent 
martyrs,  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  missionaries  down  to  the 
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Reformation,  who  arc  the  general  property  of  Christen-  | 
ilom :  i  L'  i  tin-  specifically  Roman  saints  who  lived  after  the 
Ui-fm-niaticin  and  zealously  opposed  Protestant  doctrines 
(as  Ignatius  l.uvola,  Charles  Jiorroineo) ;  (.'!)  a  few  popes. 
The  last  canoniVod  pope  was  1'ius  V.  (1566-72),  who  cx- 
coniniunicaU'd  (^iicen  Elizabeth. 

The  biography  of  saints  has  given  rise  to  an  immense 
body  of  literature.  The  most  learned  and  extensive  work 
on  the  subject  is  the  Artii  tiHiirtiirum  of  the  Bollandi.-t.-, 
U'_-im  in  ItilM,  embracing  60  vols.  fol.,  and  not  yet  com- 
pletod.  1'nii.ii'  S'HAFF. 

Saint- Atfrique',  town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron.  mi  the  Siirgne.  has  large  tanneries  and  trade  in  wool 
and  rlu'c.-i'  made  in  the  neighboring  Roquefort.  P.  OlilS. 

Siiiut  Alban's,  town  of  England,  county  of  Hertford, 
on  the  small  river  Vcr,  is  historically  interesting  from  the 
two  1, uttlcs  fought  here  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  in 
1455  and  ItCiL  and  has  some  straw-plaiting  and  silk- 
spinning  industry.  P.  8303. 

Saint  Alban's,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Qniney  R.  R.  P.  1147. 

Saint  Alban's,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on 
Moose  Pond.  P.  1675. 

Saint  Alban's,  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.     P.  1110. 

Saint  Alban's,  city  and  cap.  of  Franklin  Co.,  Vt.,  32 
miles  \.  of  Hurlington  and  63  miles  S.  of  Montreal,  bordi-rs 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  on  Vermont  and  Canada  R.  R., 
which  is  a  link  in  the  line  of  the  Central  Vermont,  of  which 
this  is  the  head-quarters.  It  is  also  the  southern  terminus 
of  Missisquoi  R.  R.  It  has  2  national  banks  and  2  trust 
companies,  extensive  railroad-shops,  a  large  rolling-mill 
for  the  manufacture  of  silicon  steel-capped  rails,  1  consid- 
erable iron-foundry,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  8 
churches,  a  public  graded  school,  a  convent,  2  public  libra-  • 
ries.  waterworks,  and  gasworks.  It  is  the  chief  business 
centre  of  the  county.  It  has  6  hotels,  and  is  quite  a  sum- 
mer resort.  Aside  from  railroading,  its  chief  business  is 
trade  and  agriculture.  Its  butter-market  is  famous 
throughout  the  country.  P.  7014. 

ALBERT  CLARKE,  ED.  "MESSENGER." 

Saint  \  I  ban's,  p.-v.,  Kanawha  co.,  West  Va. 

Saint  Alban's  (HARRIET  Mellon),  DUCHESS  OP,  b.  in 
England  about  1775,  in  a  low  condition  of  life;  became  a 
iopular  comic  actress ;  married  Mr.  Coutts,  a  wealthy 
Condon  banker ;  was  soon  afterward  left  a  widow  with  one 
of  the  largest  fortunes  in  England,  and  married  June  16, 
1827,  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's.  D.  Aug.  6,  1837,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  Miss  Angela  Georgina  Burdett, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  grand-daughter  of 
her  first  husband,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  benevolence, 
who  has  been  ennobled  by  Queen  Victoria.  (See  BURDETT- 
COUTTS,  BAROXKSS.) 

Saint  Al'bcrt,  village  of  British  America,  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and 
has  an  academy  and  an  orphanage  under  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

Saint  Aldcgonde.     See  MARXIX. 

Saint  Amand',  town  of  France,  department  of  Cher, 
at  the  influx  of  the  Marmande  in  the  Cher,  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  iron,  cattle,  hemp,  and  chestnuts. 
P.  8607. 

Saint  Amand,  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  Searpe,  has  celebrated  sulphur  springs,  a  largo 
trade  in  Max,  and  manufactures  of  lace,  linens,  and  porce- 
lain. P.  10,210. 

Saint  An'drew's,  town  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshiro,  on 
a  bay  of  the  same  name,  has  a  universitv  and  other  good 
educational  institutions,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  wa- 
tering-place. P.  (i:',l(i. 

Saint  Andrew's,  a  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Charlotte 
CO.,  N.  1!..  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  River,  on  Passama- 
quoddy  l!ay,  (ill  miles  by  land  W.  of  St.  John.  It  is  the  S. 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  Rail- 
way. It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  marine 
hospital,  a  custom-house,  a  postal  savings  bank,  and  va- 
rious public  buildings.  It  is  an  attractive  place  of  summer 
resort.  P.  of  sub-district,  2981. 

Saint  Andrew's,  tp.,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C.     P.  3277. 

Saint  Anne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kankakcc  co.,111.,  on  Chi- 
cago Danville  and  Vinccnnes  and  Cincinnati  Lafayette  and 
Chicago  11.  Rs.,  has  5  churches,  1  college,  1  weekly  news- 
paper. •')  hotels,  and  1  grain-houses.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine 
farming-lands,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit,  grass,  and 
corn  ;  also  for  stock-raising.  P.  1385. 

EDWARD  PARO,  ED.  "GRANGER." 

Saint  Anselme',  p.-v.,  cap.  (?)  of  Dorchester  co.,  Que- 
bec, Canad.i.  lii  miles  S.  of  Quebec.  It  bus  a  good  trade 
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in  provisions  and  produce,  and  a  splendid  convent.  P. 
about  700. 

Saint  Ans'gar,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Mitchell  co.,  la.,  on  Red 
Cedar  River  and  Iowa  division  of  Illinois  Central  li.  R., 
has  1  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  3(10  ;  of  tp.  893. 

Saint  An'thony,  a  former  city  of  Minnesota,  now 
consolidated  with  MINXF.ATOUS  (which  see). 

Saint  Anthony's  Fire,  the  popular  name  of  Euvsn-- 
Kt.As  (which  fee). 

Saint  Antonin',  town  of  France,  department  of  Tarn- 

ct-Garonne,  on  the  Ave\nm,  has  large  tanneries  and  dye- 
works,  and  a  trade  in  prunes.  P.  5152. 

Saint  Ar'mand*  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Saranut-  Uiver,  includes  a  portion  of  the  cele- 
brated Whitefare  .Mountain.  1*.  335. 

Saint-Arnaud.    See  LEROY  I>K  ST.-AUNAI  n. 

Saint  Au'bert,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Callawav  co.,  Mo.  P. 
1139. 

Saint  Augus'ta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  eo.,  Minn.  P. 
570. 

Saint  Au'gnstine,  city,  cap.  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla.,  on 
the  narrow  peninsula  formed  by  Matan/.:is  and  San  Se- 
bastian rivers,  and  behind  the  N.  end  of  Ana-ta-ia.  Inland, 
which  separates  it  from  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  manufacture 
of  palmetto-straw  goods  is  a  considerable  industry,  and 
there  is  a  limited  coasting-trade.  Two  lines  of  sailing 
vessels  also  run  between  this  port  nnd  Now  York.  It  has 
5  churches,  2  public  schools,  a  public  library,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  numerous  hotels.  As  the  oldt>t  city  in  the 
U.  S.,  St.  Augustine  rests  its  claims  upon  its  past  history 
and  its  antiquities,  which,  with  its  almost  insular  position 
and  equable  climate,  make  it  a  favorite  resort  fur  tourists 
and  secure  for  it  a  large  population  of  invalids  during  the 
winter.  Although  as  early  as  1512,  Ponce  de  Leon  landed 
in  this  vicinity  in  search  of  the  fabled  "  fountain  of  youth," 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  Don  Pedro 
Mencndcz  de  Aviles,  who  on  Sept.  8,  1565,  disembarked 
with  some  1500  followers  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The 
point  of  disembarkation  was  the  site  of  the  present  city, 
to  which  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  "the  greatest  of 
the  Fathers,"  on  whose  day  (Aug.  28)  the  fleet  arrived  off 
the  coast.  During  the  two  centuries  of  occupation  by  the 
Spanish  the  town  acquired  a  maximum  population  of  up- 
ward of  3000,  besides  a  garrison  of  2500,  and  sonic  900 
houses  of  masonry  were  built.  The  Spanish  population, 
however,  very  generally  abandoned  their  residence  here 
upon  the  cession  of  the  provinces  to  Great  Britain  in  1703, 
leaving  a  poor  exhibition  of  progress  for  an  occupancy  of 
nearly  200  years.  Perhaps  the  only  JiinitJied  undertaking 
was  the  present  Fort  Marion,  called  the  castle  of  St.  Mark 
by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  upward  of  UMl  years  in  course 
of  construction.  It  was  mainly  built  by  the  enforced  labor 
of  Appalachian  Indians  and  Mexican  convicts.  The  work 
was  essentially  completed  in  1756,  under  Don  Alonzo  Fer- 
nandez dc  Ilerrera,  and  over  the  main  entrance  is  a  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  surmounted  by  the  Span- 
ish coat-of-arms.  In  1842-43  the  U.  S.  government  added  a 
water-battery,  excepting  which  and  some  icpairs  the  fort  is 
essentially  as  completed  in  1756.  As  early  as  1690  a  sea-wall 
of  coquina  (shell  concrete,  or  shells  cemented  by  shell  lime) 
was  commenced  to  resist  the  further  encroachments  of  the 
sea,  traces  of  which  wall  are  still  visible  in  parts  of  the  city. 
During  the  years  1837-43  the  U.  S.  government  completed 
a  substantial  wall  with  granite  copings  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000;  it  is  a  favorite  promenade.  In  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  as  the  public  square  is  called,  stands  a  mon- 
ument erected  in  1812-13  in  honor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  On  its  failure  the  inhab- 
itants of  St.  Augustine  contented  themselves  with  remov- 
ing the  tablets  denoting  its  object,  which,  however,  have 
since  been  restored.  The  old  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
commenced  in  1793,  has  a  bell  in  its  tower  bearing  date 
1682.  The  building  now  the  U.  S.  barracks  was  originally 
a  Franciscan  convent,  but  has  been  so  much  changed  that 
little  except  the  foundations  of  the  original  building  now 
remain.  The  present  custom-house  was  fnniieily  the  ro.-i- 
dence  of  the  Spanish  governors.  Like  the  last-named 
building,  much  of  its  ancient  character  has  been  lost  by 
subsequent  alterations.  Among  the  early  buildings  of  the 
Spaniards  was  a  lighthouse  on  Anastasia  island,  with  for- 
tified walls,  etc.,  the  remains  of  which  yet  exist.  A  new 
lighthouse  has  been  erected  by  the  T.  S.  on  the  X.  end  of 
this  island  and  S,  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor:  lat. 
29°  53'  N.,  Ion.  81°  17'  W.  Traces  also  yet  exist  of  the 
two  lines  of  defences  which  stretched  across  the  peninsula) 
consisting  of  a  ditch  and  embankment.  In  15Mi,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  made  a  descent  upon  and  destroyed  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  is  is  also  said  that  the  town  was  burned  by 
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order  of  Ho\.  M"..rc  nl'  tlic  Carolina*,  who  besieged  tin- 
cn-ilc  tor  t hrcc  niont hs  in  1702.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war  it  was  un  important  llrili-di  depot,  and  here  Prevost 


»ri;ani/ed    In-    expedition    airuin-t    Saianmih    in  1778.      In 
l*l.'l    the     \!]i'!|,MM    H:I./    -   l|.|.l.niti  .1    llieSpalii-h    -tandard, 

which   250  ycir-    Leton-    had    Keen    raised   \iy   Mcucndcz. 


HI. I  r'ort  S[.  Ma 

J)ttrins  the  Seininolc  war  (1835-42)  St.  Augustine  acquired 
lomc  importance.  The  present  population  i-  iiliont  L'IPIHI, 
of  which  perhaps  three  fourths  are  of  Spani-h  origin.  It 
has  a  ni<-;in  temperature  of  70°;  in  Apr..  I^L's.  a  severe 
t'ro-t  -.ccuncl:  also  in  l-'eb.,  IS:i.i,  when  ice  lormed  in  Si. 
John'*  Kiwi-.  1'.  in  1S70,  1717.  G.  0.  SHIMOXS. 

Saint  It.-nlliol  oiiic\\ ,  one  of  the  Caribbean  Men,  in 
tlic  West  Indies,  in  lat.  17°  'M'  X.  and  Ion.  «2°  52' W.,  be- 
longs to  Sweden.  Area.  ;!.">  si|.  tit.  P.  L's'.ls.  On  account 
of  tin-  searcitv  nf  fresh  water  tin1  productiveness  of  the  soil 
is  very  small  in-iillicient  to  feed  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
mostly  engaged  in  trade.  The  coast  in  skirted  with  aonl 
reel's  and  dilh'cult  of  access,  but  olVrrs  on  its  \v.  side  a  good 
harbor  at  Gustavia. 

Saint   Bartholomew,   Massacre   of.    See  BAR- 
TIIIII.IIMKW,  ST..  MASSVI-RK  op. 

Saint  Id  i  naitl  ,   parish  of  S.  K.  I i-iana,  between 


Mississippi   River  on  the  W.  n ltd  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  K.. 
ir  Lake  Borgne  and  Mississippi  Sound  on  the  N".  and 
Itreton  Sound  on  the  S.  K..  lias  a  very  fertile  soil. 


having 

Isle  ail 

pin.liicinL;  lar^c  crops  of  sugar-cane.     Rice  and  cotton  arc 

also  raised.     Cap.  St.  Bernard.    Area,  1'iL'ii  si|.  m.      I'.  :).'i."/:;. 

Saint  Bernard,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  St.  Bernard  parish,  La. 

Saint  Bernard,  Tin:  LITTLE,  a  celebrated  pass  across 
the  Graian  Alps,  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
Italy.  S.  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  7200  foct  high,  leads  from  the 
valley  of  the  Isero  into  that  of  l)ora  Haltea.  and  has  near 
the  summit  a  convent  for  the  relief  of  travellers,  believe.! 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon.  The 

pass  is  c parativcly  easy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 

the  route  taken  by   Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of  Italy. 

Saint  Bernard  Pass.    See  BERNARD,  THE  (-HEAT  ST. 

Saint  Brieuc',  town  of  Brotngno,  Franco,  cap.  of  de- 
partment of  Cfttes-du-Nord,  on  Uouet  River,  near  the  Bay 
of  St.  Brieuc,  has  a  school  of  hydrography,  an  an  -lent 
cat  hedral,  an  da  statue  of  the  celebrated  constable  Bert  rand 
du  Gucselin.  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  whale  and  coj 
fisheries.  I',  in  1872, 15,2.'i.". 

Saint  Cath'arine,  v.,  Liberty  eo.,  Oa.     P.  12S. 

Saint  Catharine,  p.-v.,  Linn  co.,  Mo.,  on  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  P.  about  :;IHI. 

Saint  Catharine's,  town  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  cap- 
ital of  Lincoln  co.,  on  Groat  \\  cst.  in  and  Welland  rail- 
ways. \'2  miles  X.  of  Xiai^ara  I-'aII>.  is  cc!eb.:itcl  for  its 
mineral  artesian  wells,  which  afford  strongly  saline  v, 
with  valuable  tonic  properties.  There  are  several  fine  ho- 
tels, o  ,|uily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  a  eonvent,  a  marine 
hospital,  and  important  manut'a "lures.  The  town  is  in  a 
picturesque  and  fertile  region.  P.  7864. 

Saint  Cesaire',  v.,  Rouvillc  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
Yamaska  Kivcr,  33  miles  K.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a 
trade,  a  tine  water-power,  thriving  manufactures,  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  a  museum  of  mineralogy  and  zoology, 
and  is  the  site  of  Ste.  Croix  College,  a  commercial  school, 
U  i  .1  I'resentation  eonvent.  1'.  l.O7. 

Stiint  diamond',  town  of  Franco,  department  of 
Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier  and  Ilau,  has  s»\eral 
silk-mills,  ironworks,  and  manufactures  of  ribbons  and 
lace.  The  vicinity  contains  rich  coal-mines.  P.  1 1,626. 

Saint  Charles,  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana,  bound*. 1  N. 
by  Lake  Puntchartrnin,  S.  by  Lake  Wusha,  W.  by  Lake 
\llem;inds,  intersected  by  Mississippi  River,  and  trav- 
ersed l.\  .Morgan's  Loui.-iana  and  Texas  and  New  Orleans 
Mobile  and  Texas  R.  Rs..  and  produces  sugar-cane  and 
rice.  Cap.  St.  Charles.  Area,  340  sq.  m.  P.  IsiiT. 

Saint   Charles,  county  of  K.  Missouri,  situate  1  be- 
tween Mississippi  and  Mi-souri  rivers  at  their  contl.. 
and  traversed  by  St.  Louis  Kai  ihern  R.  K.. 

has  several  ranges  of  hills,  fertile  bottom-lands,  productive 
mines  of  eoal.  and  numerous  man 


rk,  St.  Augustine. 

Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  out*,  hay,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
butter.    Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  abound.    C»p.  St.  Charles. 

AMM.    |sil  iq,  m.      I'.  LM.:;n|. 

Saint  (  lutrlc-,  p.  v.  and   tp..  Kane  oo.,  111.,  on  Fin 
River  and  Fox  River  branch  ot   Chicago  and    liurln 
R.  R.,  has  fine  water-power,  several  manufavtori<  -.  and   1 
newspaper.     P.  2281. 

^tint  Charles,  tp..  Floyd  eo.,  !».,  on  Red  Cedar 
River,  includes  Charles  City,  the  county  seat.  p.  :t:i74. 

Saint  Charles,  p.-v..  cap.  of  St.  Charles  parish,  La., 
on  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  K. 

Saint  Charles,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Suginaw  eo..  Mieh.,  at 
the  forks  of  Bad  River,  and  on  Jackson  Lansing  and  Sag- 
inaw  R.  R.,  has  numerous  saw-mills.  P.  I  I-... 

Saint  Charles,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Winona  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  K.  K.,  has  1  newspaper.  1*.  of  v. 
1151:  of  tp.  1960. 

Saint  Charles,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  St.  Charles  co., 
Mo.,  upon  St.  Louie  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.  and 
Missouri  River,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  and  19  miles  by 
rail  from  St.  Louis.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  it 
along  the  river-bank.  For  health,  business,  and  beauty 
the  site  is  tine.  St.  Charles  is  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish 
and  French  settlements.  Here  the  first  State  legislature 
of  Missouri  met  and  the  first  State  governor  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  buildings  in  which  these  events  occurred  still 
stand.  A  few  of  the  old  French  residents  and  their  de- 
scendants remain.  The  population  is  largely  German,  and 
is  thrifty  and  prosperous.  So.  u.-nt.  Tin-ream 

13  churches,  I  national  and  2  savings  banks,  a  public 
library,  2  English  and  2  Herman  weekly  newspapers,  with 
other  publications,  a  fire  company,  and  un  insurance  cor- 
poration. A  convent  school  is  eon. iucted  by  the  ladies  of  the 
I  Heart,  and  Lindcnwood  Female  Seminary,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  known 
throughout  the  West.  There  are  3  public  schools.  :i  parish 
schools,  ::  private  school-,  and  I  college.  The  St.  Charles 
iron  railway  bridge  over  the  Mis-ouii  cost  $2,000,000,  and 
is  oneof  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  in  the  world.  With 
its  approaches  it  is  2  miles  in  length.  St.  Charles  has  ear- 
shops,  woollen-mills,  foundries,  pork-houses,  breweries,  and 
factories  where  the  finest  starch  in  the  world  is  made  from 
the  celebrated  St.  Charles  white  corn.  Six  steam-mills 
manufacture  choice  flour,  for  which  St.  Charles  is  noted. 
The  delta  between  Missouri  and  Missi-.-ippi  rivers  is  of  un- 
-urpa-si  1  riclinc  s.  The  lest  of  the  county  is  good  wheat 
and  corn  land,  and  is  thickly  settled  by  iiidustriou-  people. 
Several  counties  to  the  N.  and  W.  arc  also  tributary  to  St. 
Charles,  which  has  a  steady,  solid  growth.  A  tornado 
swept  through  the  chief  busine>-  street  I-Yh.  27.  isn;. doing 
>l  un. 000  damage.  In  a  week's  time  the  enterprise  of  the 
people  had  left  hardly  a  trace  of  the  visitation.  P.  of  city, 
,).'i70  :  of  tp.  3479.  P.  A.  FAIILKV,  Pimr.  '•  SlWt," 

Saint  Chris'topher,  or  Saint  Kilt's,  one  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  in  liar  West  Indies,  in  lat.  17°  17'  X.,  Ion. 
60°  42'  W.,  belongs  to  Great  Ilritain.  It  is  L'O  miles  long, 
5  miles  broad,  and  traversed  by  a  mountain-range  of  vol- 
canic origin,  whose  highest  peak,  Mount  Misery,  reaches 
3711  feet.  From  this  range  the  ground  slopes  gently  toward 
the  coast.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  an, I  eminently  well 
adapted  for  sugar-plantations:  it  is  also  well  cultivated, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  island,  which  in  1834  amounted  onlv 
to  £3638,  rose  in  1807  to  £2ii..".I7.  and  in  1S71  to  £.'!]. noo. 
Chief  towns,  Basseterre  and  Sanely  Point.  P.  about  2J.niMi. 

Saint  Clair,  county  of  X.  E.  Alabama,  on  Coosa  Kivcr. 
has  a  hilly  surface  covered  with  oak  timber,  has  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  is  traversed  by  Alabama  and  Chatta- 
nooga R.  R.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  com,  and  molasses. 
(  ap.  Ashville.  Area,  700  sq.  m.  P.  9360. 

Saint  Clair,  county  of  S.  W.  Illinois,  on  Mississippi 
River  oppo-ite  St.  Louis,  and  on  Kaskaskia  and  Cabokia 
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rivers,  intersected  by  the  numerous  railroads  leading  to  St. 
Louis,  has  a  rolling  surface,  a  fertile  soil,  several  coal-mines, 
raises  large  quantities  of  stock,  und  has  very  numerous 
inaniil.K-ttire.-,  ehicily  of  carriages,  e«uprrai:e.  agricultural 
implements,  and  brick,  also  many  Hour-mills  and  breweries. 
Staples,  wheat.  Indian  corn,  hay,  wine,  and  butter.  Cap 
]idle\  ille.  Area,  (i:!ll  sq.  in.  P.  51,0(18. 

Saint  (lair,  county  of  ]'..  .Michigan,  on  St.  Clair  River 
and  Lukes  Huron  and  St.  Clair,  which  separate  it  from  On- 
tario, drained  by  Ucll  and  Black  rivers,  lias  a  rolling  sur- 
face. ,-ainly  in  the  X.  W.  parts,  which  arc  covered  with 
pine  timber,  is  tra\i-i>c'l  liy  I'nrt  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan 
and  (irand  Trunk  11.  Its.,  is  well  adapted  for  stock-raising, 
and  lias  numerous  saw-mills  ami  manufactories.  Staples, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  hops,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap. 
Port  Huron.  Area.  '.HIII  sq.  m.  P.  36,01)1. 

Saint  Clair,  county  of  W.  Missouri,  intersected  by 
Osage  an  1  Sac  rivers  and  traversed  by  Sedalia  division  of 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  K.  K.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  ha  v.  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Osceola.  Area, 
650  so,,  m.  P.  6742. 

Saint  Clair,  tp..  Bcnton  co.,  la.     P.  811. 

Saint  Clair,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Michigan  .Midland  and  Canada  and  Chicago  Saginaw  and 

Ca la  K.  Us.,  !.">  miles  N.  E.  of  Detroit,  has  5  churches. 

a  union  and  ward  school,  2  banks,  6  steam  brickyards,  ^ 
flouring  and  2  saw  mills,  an  extensive  tannery,  a  woollcii- 
factory,  machine-shops,  a  carriage-  establishment,  2  hotels, 
and  1  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  1790;  of  tp.  3792. 

II.  P.  WANDS,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Saint  Clair,  p.-v.,  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  on  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  R.  R. 

Saint  Clair,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  Great  Miami  River, 
includes  Hamilton,  the  county-seat.  P.  1187. 

Saint  Clair,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.   P.  1156. 
Saint  Clair,  v.,  South  Beaver  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P. 

Saint  Clair,  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     P.  2219. 

Saint  Clair,  p.-b.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.,  3  miles  K.  of  Pottsville,  has  8  churches 
good  scbo  jls,  a  public  library,  4  public  halls,  7  largo  coal- 
concerns,  on  which  it  largely  depends,  1  weekly  newspaper, 
7  hotels,  several  factories  and  furnaces,  1  bank  and  tras- 
works.  P.  5726. 

J.  WARREN  LEWIS,  ED.  "REVIEW  AND  CHRONICLE." 

Saint  Clair,  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.     P.  777. 

Saint  Clair,  tp.,  Smyth  co.,  Va.     P.  1547. 

Saint  Clair  (ARTHUR),  b.  at  Thurso,  Caithness-shire, 
Scotland,  in  1734;  was  grandson  of  an  earl  of  Rosslyn; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  studied  medicine 
under  John  Hunter ;  inherited  a  large  fortune  on  the  death 
of  his  mother;  entered  the  British  army  as  an  ensign  Mnv 
13,  1757;  came  to  America  1758 ;  served  under  Amherst  a't 
the  taking  of  Louisburg;  became  a  lieutenant  Apr.  11, 
1759;  was  distinguished  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec;  married 
at  Boston,  May  14,  1700,  Miss  Phoebe  Bayard,  half-sister 
of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin;  resigned  his  commission  Apr. 
16,  1762;  settled  in  Ligonier  Valley,  Pa.,  1764,  erecting 
there  a  fine  residence  and  several  mills;  became  in  1770 
surveyor  of  the  district  of  Cumberland;  was  afterward  a 
justice  of  quarter  sessions  and  of  common  pleas  and  mem- 
ber of  the  proprietary  council;  was  in  1771  a  justice,  re- 
corder, clerk  of  the  orphans'  court,  and  prothonotary  of 
Bedford  co. ;  held  similar  offices  in  the  newly-erected  co'untv 
of_Westmoreland  1773;  became  colonel  of  militia  July, 
1775 ;  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  one  of  a  com- 
mission to  treat  with  the  Western  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt; 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  regiment 
Jan.  3,  1776,  resigning  his  lucrative  civil  offices;  accom- 
panied Sullivan  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec;  saved 
the  army  from  capture  by  his  judicious  advice  after  the 
defeat  at  Three  Rivers;  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
Aug.  9.  1776;  joined  Washington  Nov.,  1776;  was  detailed 
to  organize  the  New  Jersey  militia;  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Jan.  2, 
1777,  by  his  advice  and  by  protecting  the  fords  of  Assin- 
pink  River;  was  for  a  short  time  adjutant-general:  was 
appointed  major-general  Feb.  19,  1777;  succeeded  Sates 

in  command  at  Philadelphia  in  March;  took  comm I  at 

iconderoga  Apr.  1 ;  was  forced  to  evacuate  that  po-i  July 
4,  thereby  incurring  unpopularity  and  retirement  from  his 
command,  but  acted  as  a  volunteer  aide  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  1777;  assisted  Sullivan  in  fittin* 
it  his  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations ;  was  acquitted 
with  honor  by  a  court-martial  in  respect  to  the  surrender 
of  ricondcroga  Sept.,  1778;  was  a  commissioner  to  treat 
with  the  British  at  Amboy  Mar.,  1780;  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  La  Fayette's  corps  of  light  infantry  durin" 


the  latter's  absence  Aug.  1  ;  was  a  member  of  the  court- 
unirtial  on  Major  Andre;  commanded  at  West  Point  from 
Oct.  1  ;  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny  in  the  iVnnsx  Uania  line  Jan.,  1781  :  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Southern  cnmpaign  which  terminated  at 
Yorktown,  and  subsequently  in  that  under  Greene;  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  censors  1783,  of  the 
Continental  Congress  1 7>li.">->7,  being  ic>  president  during 
most  of  the  latter  year:  was  president  for  Pennsylvania  of 
the  Society  of  Cincinnati  1783-89 ;  became  first  governor  of 
the  North-western  Territory  Feb.  1,  178S  :  made  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Manner  with  the  Ind'ian  tribes  17S9:  fixed  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  court  for  the  Territory  Jan.,  1790,  at  a  point 
which  he  named  Cincinnati  after  the  society  ol  which  he  was 
an  officer:  became  commander-in-chicf  of  the  1'.  S.  army- 
Mar.  4,  1791;  made  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of 
the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
near  the  Miami  villages  Nov.  4,  1791  ;  was  vindicated  from 
all  blame  b.v  a  committee  of  investigation  appointed  l>v 
Congress:  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  -May  :,, 
1792 :  was  removed  from  the  post  of  governor  by  Jefferson 
Nov.  22,  1802.  when  he  settled  in  a  log  house  on  tlv-  summit 
of  Chestnut  Ridge,  near  Grccnsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  passed 
his  remaining  years  in  poverty  and  fruitless  efforts  to  ef- 
fect a  settlement  of  claims  against  the  U.  S.,  but  receiving 
small  pensions  both  from  the  national  and  State  govern- 
ments. 1).  near  Greensburg  Aug.  31,  1818.  He  pub- 
lished a  .\iu-rillin  of  tin'  M:i,i,i,r  in  ir/iii-ll  tlir  I', in, /,ni,/i, 
<i<ji,n,*t  tin-  In, linn-,  111  till-  l/enr  11H1  ir,,n  i-imilllfli-ll  (1812), 

and  u  Memoir  by  A.  T.  Goodman  was  prepared  from  his 
papers.  J'OKTKH  C.  lli.iss. 

Saint  Clair,  Lake,  a  body  of  water  lying  between 
Michigan  and  Canada.  Through  St.  Clair  Ki'ver  it  receives 
the  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  and  its  own  waters  are  discharged 
through  Detroit  River  into  Lake  Eric.  It  is  30  miles"  in 
length  and  24  in  maximum  and  12  in  mean  breadth.  Area, 
3(iii  sq.  m.  Elevation  above  the  sea-level,  573  feet ;  above 
Lake  Erie,  3  feet.  Its  mean  depth  is  20  feet,  but  the  shoals 
off  the  mouth  or  inlet  of  St.  Clair  River,  known  as  the  St. 
Clair  Flats,  formerly  obstructed  the  navigation  of  its  upper 
part.  This  impediment  has  been  removed  under  direction 
of  the  U.  S.  engineer  bureau,  upon  a  plan  proposed  by 
Brevet  Maj.-Gcn.  T.  J.  Cram,  U.  S.  engineers,  with  appro- 
priations of  Congress,  by  the  dredging  of  a  channel  through 
the  flats.  The  canal  is  300  feet  wide,  with  parallel  dikes 
5  feet  high  formed  of  the  earth  taken  from  the  canal,  the 
inside  being  lined  with  planks.  The  banks  on  cither  side 
are  40  feet  wide,  and  are  sodded  and  planted  with  willows. 
The  depth  of  the  canal,  for  a  central  width  of  I'OO  feet,  is 
Ifi  feet. 

Saint  Clair  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  has  a 
total  fall  of  7  feet  in  the  33  miles  of  its  course.  It  i.-  from 
40  to  60  feet  deep,  and  Hows  through  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region.  It  is  a  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Michigan  and  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Saint  Clairs'ville,  p.-v.,  Richland  tp..  cap.  of  Bel- 
mont  co.,  0.,  on  the  National  Road,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
agricultural  region,  has  2  newspapers.  P.  I  n.,r>. 

Saint  Clairsville,  p.-v.,  St.  Clair  tp.,  Bedford  co., 

Saint  Claude,  town  of  France,  department  of  Jura, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bienne  and  Tacon,  has  celebrated 
paper  manufactures  i-.nd  manufactures  of  fancy  articles  of 
horn,  bone,  ebony,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell.  P.  «:;in. 

Saint  Cloud,  a  small  town  of  France,  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  fi  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris,  derives 
its  name  from  St.  Clodoald,  grandson  of  Clovis,  who  f,,und- 
ed  a  monastery  here  in  551.  The  place  was  burned  bv  the 
English  in  1358,  and  again  by  the  Armagnacs  in  141 l"  In 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  built  in  1572,  Henry  III.  was  as- 
sassinated in  1589;  and  here  the  con/,  il'fint  of  Nov.  10, 
1799,  which  placed  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the 
French  government,  was  effected.  The  capitulation  of 
Paris  in  1S15  was  signed  here,  and  also  the  famous  decrees 
of  Charles  X.  in  1830,  which  caused  the  second  revolution. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIV.,  made  exten- 
sive repairs  and  additions  to  the  royal  chateau  at  great 
cost.  In  1870  the  palace  was  seriously  injured  by  fire,  but 
many  of  the  valuable  works  of  art  'were  preserved.  P. 
about  5500. 

Saint  Cloud,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn., 
on  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mis- 
sissippi River,  75  miles  above  St.  Paul,  contains  (i  churches, 
a  public  library,  the  State  normal  school,  graded  schools, 
I  newspapers  (1  German),  2  banks,  several  saw,  planing, 
and  (louring  mills,  1  foundry,  a  wagon -factorv.  nurserv, 
and  >a-h.  d,,or,  and  blind  factories.  St.  Cloud  is  the  lead- 
ing commercial  and  manufacturing  town  of  Northern  Min- 
iicsotn.  P.  of  v.  2161  :  of  tp.  582. 
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S.'lllll  Colomb',  :i  suburb  of  Qucl Cairi'la.  '.'•  link- 
up tin'  river.  li:i-  a  large-  lumber  trade,  a  '-•  .ine.it.  an  ae.id 

em  \ .  aii  I    tvera!    '-hools. 

Saint  Croix,  it}  "I  V.  W.  Wi-i -in.  on  Si.  cr..i\ 

HIM-.-,    which     .-.-paralcs     il     fi"in     -M  i  nne-  'I  i.     inil 
\\ill.,u,    Ipple,  Rush,  and  other   mcrs.  has   a  rolling  ilir- 
l.i  .,.,  mo  ::  .  -    .  .ih  pin,-  forest*,  and  Is  trari    -'I  b\ 

\\  >    i     \Vi-consin  iiml   .North    U'i-con.-in    K.    K-.     Maple-, 
wheat.  aaU,  hay.  hops,  unj  butter,     (.'up.  Hudson. 

.11.     P.  11,035. 

Saint   Croix   ••'alls,  p.  v.  and  ip.,  I'ulk  en.,  Win.,  on 
EU  .  .     P.  ••!  v,  288)  ..r  tp.  MA. 

Stiint  Croix  Kiver,  n  part,  of  the  boundary  but  ween 

Maine    an  !    Xe'.s     111  mi  -wick,  llo«s    from  lirand   Lake    in    U 

ral   I-:,  s.   K.  c.,ursc.  iiml  t'ul in   into  PtMMuqaoddj 

I  lav.    I  !   i-  na1, '  i  ^alil.-  !'i  '  'alai    ,    M    ..    i  I.  --.  e  which  it  afford* 

line,   water  p-iwer.      It  is  7J   miles  iu  length.     It  i*  also 
called  il»'  >''  /I'linllf. 

Saint  Criiix  Kivi-r  ii  .  -  in  La  Pointe  co.,  Wis.,  flows 
S.  \\  .  t  i  .in1    Minnr-  >la  line:  from   tiiis  point   southward, 
fur  more  thtin  I  HI)  miles,  it  is  the   boundary  between  *•*.  i- 
e.in-in  mid  .Minncsiita.      Il  is  some    I. ill    mil.'-   l-.n_'.  iin-l    i 
na\  i.'alilo  54  miles  to  the  Dalles  or  Kails  IP!"  the  St.  Croix. 
After  passing  through  the  beautit'ul  L.vke  St.  Croix  it  flows 
jnto  tin-   Mi--i--ippi  at    I'rescoti.  Wis.     At  its  tails  it  de- 
scends 50  feet  in  lion  \anl-.      Half  a  mile  below  there  is  a 
I  i.e  eafion  through  which  the  river  flows. 

Saint-Cyr,  village  of  Franco,  in  the  park  of  Versailles, 
is  note:)  for  the  celebrated  establishment  which  Madame 
de  \laintenon  founded  here  in  1686  for  the  education  of 
250  daughters  of  the  French  nobility.  The  building  was 
orectcil  by  Mansard.  In  1793  it  was  transformed  into  a  mil- 
itary hospital,  and  ill  ISOIi.  Xapolcon  removed  the  military 
academy  Iron.  Kontaineblcau  to  this  place. 

Saint  Drills',  town  of  l-'raii-e.  department  of  Seine, 
(1  mile-  \.  of  Paris,  on  the  Ureat  Northern  Railway,  cele- 
brated as  the  site  of  the  uneient  Benedictine  abbey,  the 
i  plare  of  burial  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  was  founded  by  Dagobcrt  I.  in  613;  a  church 
enrnnienee'l  by  l'e]iin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  wan  com- 
pleted by  the  latter  and  consecrated  in  775.  This  edifice 
w  a  -  ih-:ii'ili-he:l  during  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.,  and  a  more 
imposing  one  eie  -teil  in  1144,  the  porch  and  two  towers  of 
which  yet  remain ;  the  rest  of  the  present  building  was  re- 
constructed by  Louis  VIII.  Up  to  the  Revolution  the  re- 
mains of  the  kin',--  and  princes  of  Franco  were  deposited 
bero.  The  Convention  of  1793  ordered  the  removal  of 
these  bodies,  and  in  1795  the  destruction  of  the  building: 
the  latter  decree,  however,  was  not  fully  carried  out.  Na- 
poleon I.  restored  the  church,  which  has  been  further  pro- 
tected by  subsequent  governments,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  ex- 
isting  in  France.  P.  31,983. 

Saint  Denis,  the  capital  of  the  French  island  of 
Bourbon,  of  the  Mascarene  group,  is  on  the  north-eiistern 
shore,  ha-<  a  royal  college  and  a  botanical  garden,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade.  P.  12,000. 

Saint  Denis,  p.-v.,  Baltimore  co.,  Mil.,  on  the  main 
line  and  on  Washington  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  (WASHINGTON  .1. M-TION). 

Saint  Deroin,  p.-v.,  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.,  on  Missouri 
River.  P.  -.'7(1. 

Saint  Die',  town  of  France,  department  of  Vosges,  on 
tl.e  Meurthe,  has  large  breweries,  cotton  and  flax-spinning 
mills,  ironworks,  tanneries,  mid  dyeworks,  and  an  cxten 
sive  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.  In  the  vicinity  arc 
sr  -.  ,-i-a.l  rich  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  much  fine  marble 
is  quarried.  P.  9954. 

Saint-Dizicr',  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Marnc.  on  the  Marne,  has  several  iron-foundries,  aeti\e 
shipbuilding,  and  a  trade  in  iron  and  timber.  P.  8077. 

Saint  Domingo.     See  HAYTI  and  SAN  DOMINGO. 

Sainte  Amii-s,  v.,  Charlevoix  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  Miinav  l!a\  Kiver,  it  miles  X.  W.  of  Murray  Bay,  a 
landing  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  90  miles  below 
Quebec.  P.  of  sub-district,  1B15. 

Sainte  Anne,  p.-v.,  Montmorenci  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  22  miles  below  Quebec. 
There  is  a  line  waterfall  near  by.  P.  of  sub-district,  1154. 

Sainte  Anne  dc  la  Perade,  p.-v.,  Champlain  co., 
Quebec.  i'ana>la,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  58 
miles  alio\  e  Quebec,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  St.  Anne, 
hero  cro*se  1  i>y  a  bridge  1500  feet  long.  The  town  has  a 
large  churel.  mid  an  aetive  trade.  P.  about  1000. 

Snintc  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  p.-v..  Kamouraska 

CO.,  Qiicli, T.  I'anail...  cm  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.   Lawrence,  8 

miles   below   Quebec,  and   near  (fraud  Trunk  Railway.      It 

has  a  weeklv  paper,  and  is  the  site  of  St.  Ann's  College,  a 
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Kom."  : i-tituiion.     Tl.e  town  is  finely  situated. 

1184. 
Siniitr  Amir  dll  llont  il<    n-h  .  '  artier 

n'lda.  at  the  npi  ••<  .'hi  of  M'.ntieal  I  land.  II 
a  raili  ,  I  rapid,  and  a  canal.  (Seet  'VSM 
CAN  nil.)  Here  Tl in'  M lOOIpOWd  lii  Canadian 

Of.      Th«    village    is   on    lirai.d   Trunk    Itailnay.  2 1 

mile-  alioie  . \lu.ilrcal.      P.  al.ont    Inilll. 

Saintp-liciivc  (CiiAiu.i.s    \ii.iMi\,.li.at  I'.oi, 
De.-.  2:i.  Isill:   -1,1,1,,., I  mi-dieine  at  I'aii.;  e,,t,,,,|  in  |vLi| 
on  bis  literary  career   a-  a  contributor   to   the  /,'/..*„  ;    pnli- 
lisln-,|  in    IMJs  hi-    'I',, 1,1.,, i,  htititrif/,'  I  ft 

:  cn:o\  nl  .••  in  (ho 

'/'/,,/,,     ti,    tlie    A '.;//., i,.//   alrl    /  J   "/     .\l»u<l'*;    re- 

eei1ed  ,- 111 1 , 1 , , M, , , .„ t  at  the  Minnrin  Library  in  |s|il  aller 
publishing  i  i, ,,,,,.  ,,,'  I,,- 

/''"//"'  •  ill-till,:   In  Id  various  po-iti'  n-  ninler  Xa- 

poleon  III.,  eoiiiribiiting  steadily  to  the  !/.,.,,>,.,•  was 
made  a  ,-> -..at...-  >.,  1864,  D.  ;;i  I'a.isiiet.  I:!,  |-i;ii.  Tin- 
various  series  Of  I  01  I':, limit*  or  ' 

"•-  iionpi.  lain  some  of  the 

lini-st,  mo.-t  ilelicatc-.  and  mo.-t  striking  delineations  of 
character:'  from  history  and  literature  w  liieh  have  ever  been 
written.  Selections  have  been  translated  into  Knglish: 
J'nrirnii*  •  I'/lifk 

r,,,i,-«'ti*  i  i  s7., '.  ,\l, ,,/.,,„,  ,i,*  /;.,,,/. 

i^'ision,  1*72).     Ho  also  wrote  2  vols.  of 
poems  and  a  novel,  VulupX. 

Sainte  Croix,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lotbiniere  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  8.  shore  of  tin-  St.  l.awnn.e,  :,:;  miles 
above  Quebec.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  academy.  P. 
about  750. 

Sainte  Croix,  or  Santa  Crux,  an  island  in  thcW.-t 
Indies,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  belongs  to  Denmark  and 
comprises  an  area  of  100  sq.  in.,  with  2a.'ioii  inhabitants. 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  much  sugar  and  cotton. 
Chief  town,  Cliri-tian-t  ul. 

Sainte  Foy,  a  suburb  of  Quebec,  5  miles  distant,  is 
finely  situated  and  contains  many  handsome  reside 
P.  of  sub-district,  1625. 

Sainte  Gcnevieve',  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Champlain  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Three  Rivers.  P.  about 
350. 

Sainte  Genevieve,  county  of  S.  G.  Missouri,  on  Mis- 
sissippi Kiver,  drained  by  Riviere  aux  Vases,  Isle  au  Bois, 
and  other  creeks,  has  a  broad  belt  of  fertile  bottom-land 
along  the  river,  while  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  rugged, 
hut  abounds  in  mines  of  lead,  copper,  /inc.  and  iron.  ,,nd 
in  marble-quarries.  Staples,  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  to- 
bacco, and  wool.  Cap.  ate.  Gcnevieve.  Area,  400  sq.  m. 
P.  8384. 

Sainte  Genevieve,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Stc.  Oenc- 
vieve  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  65 
miles  S.  of  St.  Louis,  is  an  important  shipping-point  for 
the  mineral  products  of  Iron  Mountain,  glass-sand,  fruits, 
and  wine,  was  one  of  the  earliest  French  settlement-  in 
Missouri,  and  has  3  weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  v.  1521 ; 
of  tp.  3408. 

Sainte  Julienne',  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Monk-aim  co.,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  45  miles  N.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a  good  water- 
power  and  large  trade.  P.  about  400. 

Sainte  Justine',  v.  (P.  0.  LAXREVIX)  of  Dorchester 
co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  63  miles  S.  E.  of  Quebec,  has  a  spa- 
cious monastery  of  Trappist  monks.  P.  about  150. 

Saint  K\i'&s,  Mount,  n  volcano  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  Alaska  and  British  America  (lat.  60°  15'  N., 
Ion.  141°  W.),  the  height  of  which  has  usually  been  c-ti- 
mated  at  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet,  but  which  the  trigo- 
nometrical observation*  of  Dall  show  to  be  19,000  feet,  or 
il  hundred  feet  higher  than  any  other  summit  in 
North  America. 

Saint  I'.l'mo,  p.-v.,  Avcna  tp.,  Fayctte  co..  111.,  on 
St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terrc  Haute  R.  R.  P.  273. 

Sainte  Marguerite.    See  Liintxs. 

Sainte  Marie',  p.-v.,  licauce  co..  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
the  river  Chaudierc,  30  miles  S.  of  Quebec,  in  a  fertile  re- 
gion, has  a  fine  Roman  Catholic  college,  a  spacious  convent, 
a  good  trade,  a  large  number  of  mills,  and  ore*  of  copper 
and  manganese.  P.  about  1000. 

Sainte-Marie-aux-Mincs  [Ocr.  Jf«nV»*i>rA].  town 
of  the  German  empire,  province  of  Alsace,  on  the  Liep- 
vrctte,  derived  formerly  its  importance  from  the  silver-mines 
in  the  vicinity,  but  these  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  town  is  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  P.  12,332. 

Sainte  Martini*',  p.-v.,  can.  of  Chateaogay  CO.,  Qne- 
!-•••.  i  .ui.i'l  i.  -' I  miles  S.  W.  of  Montreal,  has  a  fine  water- 
power.  P.  about  700. 
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Saintcs,  town  of  France,  department  of  Cliureiite-In- 
ferieure,  on  the  Charcntc.  is  an  old  mill  ill-built  place,  but 
it  has  several  intere.-ting  Konian  remains,  numerous  brew- 
erics,  di.-tillcrics.  tiiiinei-ics,  mid  potteries,  anil  nil  active 
trade  in  corn,  hemp,  leather,  and  wine.  P.  ll,->oo. 

Saintc  Scholnstique',  p.-v..  cap.  ot'Two  Mountains 
CO.,  Quebec.  Canad-i,  on  La  Helle  Riviere, 33  miles  \V.  N.  \V. 
of  -Montreal.  It  has  a  convent,  and  is  a  place  of  active 
bu-iiicss.  P.  707. 

Saintc  Th6rese  de  Ulainvillc,  p.-v.,  Tcrrebonne 

CO.,    Quebec.    Can.id n    the    X.   outlet  of   Ottawa    River, 

is  miles  X.  X.   W.  uf  .Montreal.     It  lias  a,  large  Roman 
Catholic  college  and  a  good  trade.      1'.  UI4. 

Saint- Etienne',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Loire,  on  the  Fnrcns  an  affluent  of  the  Loire,  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  very  rich  cnal-lie!ds,  from  which  000.11(10 
tons  are  annually  raise  1.  and  which  have  given  to  the  city 
n  most  vigorous  manufacturing  impulse.  It  arose  in  an 
astonishingly  short  time:  it  had  I'.i.lil  I  inhabitants  in  IS.M, 
SIL'.L'l.)  in  isill,  anil  110,814  in  IS71,  and  now  it  is  one  of 
the  most  nourishing  manufacturing  cities  of  France.  Its 
two  principal  branches  of  manufacture  arc  ribbons  and 
liivirnis;  ;;il.lliltl  looms,  employing  about  4(1, 0110  persons, 
a:c  in  operation,  and  prodaoe  ribbons  to  tlie  value  of  over 
SHI, OHO, oili)  annually,  which  arc  sent  all  over  the  world, 
an  i  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  design  and  colors:  70011 
pfllSOBI  a:e  eaijituycd  in  the  iron  Wi.rU  s.  a  lid  produce,  be 
sides  large  quantities  of  cutlery,  lilcs.  nails,  etc..  40, (1110 
stand  of  arm.s  annually,  and  are  able  to  turn  out  301). omi. 
The  appearance  of  the  city  is  that  of  a  -rent  manufacturing 
place,  where  coal-smoke  makes  the  sky  and  eoul-dnst  the 
rain  :  yet  several  portions  are  spacious  and  consist  of  fine 
edifices,  'flic  first  railroad  of  France,  the  Chemin  de  I'cr 
ilc  St.  Etienne  a  Lyon,  was  constructed  to  carry  coal  to 
Lyons.  (See  RAIUIOAIIS.) 

Saint  Eusta'tius,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  Lcewarl  group.  12  miles  X'.  W.  of  St.  Christopher,  be- 
longs to  the  Netherlands,  though  the  language  spoken  is 
English.  Area.  8  sq.  in.  P.  2200.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  often  mentioned  as  the  centre  of 
a  contraband  trade,  and  in  KSII  its  population  was  esti- 
mated at  2.), 000.  It  is  now  of  no  importance. 

Saint-Evremond.     See  EVKKMOND. 

Saint  Ferdinand,  tp.,  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.     P.  72H. 

Saint  Fereol,  a  beautiful  village  of  Montmorencico., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  30 
miles  below  Quebec.  Here  are  seven  or  eight  waterfalls, 
whose  beauty  attracts  many  summer  visitors.  P.  !i!M. 

Saint-Hour,  town  of  France,  department  of  Cantal, 
on  the  Auzon,  has  manufactures  of  pottery  and  glue,  which 
enjoy  a  high  reputation.  P.  5786. 

Saint  Fran'cis,  county  of  E.  Arkansas,  on  St.  Fran- 
cis and  L'Angnille  rivers,  traversed  by  Memphis  arid  Little 
Hock  R.  R.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes. Swine  are  numerous.  Cap.  Madison.  Area,  (>20 
sq.  m.  P.  6714. 

Saint  Francis,  tp.,  Saint  Francis  co.,  Ark.     P.  513. 

Saint  Francis,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ark.     P.  970. 

Saint  Francis,  tp.,  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     P.  5061. 

Saint  Francis,  tp.,  Effingham  co.,  111.     P.  50!l. 

Saint  Francis,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Anoka  co.,  Minn.  P.  166. 

Saint  Francis,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Mo.     P.  216. 

Saint  Francis,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Mo.     P.  386. 

Saint  Francis,  a  river  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
between  which  States  it  partially  forms  the  boundary, 
rises  in  the  Iron  Mountain  district  of  S.  W.  Missouri,  and 
flows  S.  \V.  150  miles,  entering  the  .Mississippi  near  Helena. 
Ark.,  is  navigable  150  miles,  passes  through  a  continuous 
swa'.np  after  entering  Arkansas,  and  spreads  into  numer- 
ous lakes,  one  of  which,  50  miles  long  by  20  wide,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  produced  by  a  sinking  of  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1S11. 

Saint  Francis  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
P.  253. 

Saint  Fran'cisville,  p.-v.,  Denison  tp.,  Lawrence  co., 
111.,  on  \Vabash  River.  P.  131. 

Saint  Francisville,  p.-v., -cap.  of  W.  Feliciana  par- 
ish, La.,  near  Bayou  Sara,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Mississippi 
Kiver  and  on  Feliciana  and  Woodville  R.  R..  is  a  ship- 
ping-centre for  cotton,  and  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Saint  Francisville,  p.-v.,  Clarke  co.,  Mo.,  on  DCS 
Moines  River.  P.  408. 

Saint  Francois',  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  the 
sources  of  St.  Francis  River,  has  a  mountainous  surface, 
including  a  portion  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  is  traversed  by 
St.  Louis  and  Columbus  and  St.  Louis  and  Texas  divisions 


of  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  U.  R.,  has  extensive  iron- 
works, and  raises  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  swine.  Cap. 
Farmington.  Area,  350  sq.  m.  P.  1*742. 

Saint  Francois,  tp.,  St.  Francois  co.,  Mo.     P.  101 1. 

Saint  Francois,  tp.,  Wayne  co..  Mo.     I'.  175."). 

Saint  Francois  du  line,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Yamaska  co.. 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  river  St.  Francis,  near  its  mouth 
in  Lake  St.  I'cter,  (id  miles  below  Montreal.  It  has  a  large 
trade  and  many  barges  are  built  here.  P.  about  Slid. 

Saint  Gall,  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Rhine  and  X.  by  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Area.  7I'.I  sij. 
m.  Pop.  1(11,01.').  of  whom  IKi.llWI  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  7-l..">73  Protestants.  The  surface  exhibits  a  thoroughly 
alpine  character — mountains  covered  with  forests,  pastures, 
and  MIOW  and  ice,  and  valleys  studded  with  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  corn-fields.  Agriculture,  dairy-farming,  and 
wine-cultivation  are  the  principal  branches  of  industry. 

Saint  Gall,  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  St.  (Jail,  on  the  Steinach,  in  a  valley  at  an  elevation  of 
2152  feet.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  walls  and 
ramparts  have  been  transformed  into  promcna'les.  It  has 
a  fine  cathedral,  many  good  educational  institutions,  2 
large  public  libraries,  ami  extensive  manufactures  of  wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  especially  line  muslins  and 
printed  calicoes.  P.  1(5,670. 

Saint  Gandcns',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ilaute-iiaromie,  on  the  (iaronue.  has  manufactures  of  por- 
celain, faience,  tiles,  leather,  and  paper,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  products.  P.  5183. 

Saint  George,  port  of  entry  of  Charlotte  eo.,  N.  B., 
on  Pas-antai|iioddy  l!ay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maga- 
gnadavie,  which  affords  water-power  and  brings  down 
abundance  of  timber.  The  town  has  a  large  lumber-trade, 
a  custom-house.  '•'<  gang  saw-mills,  4  churches,  beautiful 
residences,  and  several  public  buildings.  P.  about  (1(10. 

Saint  George,  v.  and  hundrel.  Xeweastle  co..  Del., 
on  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  P.  of  v.  2CO ;  of 
hundred,  5075. 

Saint  George,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Pottawattamic  co.,  Kan., 
on  Kansas  Pacific  U.  It.  P.  of  v.  11s  :  of  tp.  4:15. 

Saint  George,  p.-v.  and  (p.,  Kno\  eo..  Me.,  on  At- 
lantic Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  Penohscot  Hay.  P.  23IS. 

Saint  George,  tp.,  Bcnton  co.,  Minn.     P.  317. 

Saint  George,  citv.  cap.  id'  Wa-hington  Co.,  I't..  on 
Utah  Southern  R.  1!.,  :'..">o  miles  S.  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
us  a  handsome  tabernacle,  a  public-hall,  4  school- 
houses,  a  large  establishment  for  making  w  ine  and  canning 
fruit,  a  court-house,  a  temple  of  magnificent  structure 
and  proportions,  and  1  newspaper.  St.  Ceorge  produces 
many  rare  and  delicious  fruits,  domestic  and  exotic.  There 
are  ten  extinct  volcanoes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this 
wdlole  region  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  P.  I  1  12. 

J.  E.  JOHXSOX,  ED.  '•  UTAH  POMOI.WIST." 

Saint  George,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.  P. 
111. 

Saint  George,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tucker  co.,  West  Va., 
on  Cheat  River.  P.  SC4. 

Saint  George's  Channel,  connecting  the  Irish  Sea 
with  the  Atlantic  and  separating  Ireland  from  Wales,  i> 
100  miles  long  and  65  miles  broad. 

Saint  George's  Parish,  tp.,  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
South  Carolina  R.  It.  P.  3U93. 

Saint-Germain-en-L.ayc,or  simply  Saint-Ger- 
main, town  of  France,  department  of  Seine -ct-(>ise,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of 
St. -(Jermain,  which  comprises  10,873  acres.  The  magnif- 
icent palace  is  now  used  for  barracks.  P.  22.si;2. 

Saint  Ger'mans  (EDWARD  (In. \XVILLK  Eliot),  LL.T)., 
EARI,  OF,  b.  in  England  Aug.  211,  !7Hs  :  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford:  served  for  several  years  in  various  L'u- 
ropean  capitals  as  attache  and  secretary  of  legation:  en- 
tered Parliament  as  a  Liberal  1S23:  was  a  lord  of  the 
trcasurv  1827-30:  was  envoy  to  Spain  ls:il-:;5:  chief  sec- 
retary for  Ireland  1841-15;  became  privy  councillor  1st!  : 
Micccedcd  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father  Jan. 
P.I.  isi.'j:  became  postmaster-general  IMii:  was  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  I8."i2-5;i,  lord  steward  of  the  hon.-ehold 
1S57-5S.  and  again  ls.V.!-li5.  and  attended  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  his  tour  in  the  U.  S.  isiio. 

Saint  Gervais',  p.-v..  I!ellechas>e  eo.,  Quebec.  Canada. 
21  miles  S.  K.  of  Quebec.  It  has  a  convent  and  a  good  trade. 
P.  tibonl  860. 

Saint  Gilles,  town  of  France,  department  of  Hard, 
trades  much  in  wine  and  brandy.  P.  Ii305. 

Saint  Gothard',  Tun'nel  of.  From  remote  ages  un- 
til n  very  recent  period  most  of  the  travel  and  a  very  largo 
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proportion   of   the  Iran-pint   of   llierehan'li  -e    iMtuecn    Italv. 

in 'iuditi „' her  -<•  ip'.rt -  on  the  inn4  band,  and  Suit/eHand. 

,\  '..  til    .•,.    torn    I    runce,    I  VnM  al   ail'l    U  e-t.-l  It   I  ierman\  .  .'iii'l 

Northern  K:ii"pe  mi  the  i>lht-r,  were  conveyed  'Hi,-  Alpine 
•    hasiir^    their    northern    l.-rmin  n-     in    Su  it/crland. 

\  tie,1  1 ! »n    true!  ion  of    the  three    L'I  i  .it     'Mi; 

the    Sun], I. HI     III     IMIIi.    III.-    Spin-en     ill     I^IS.    and    tin-    St. 
(iotharil    in    1  S.'tO — these    route-    ni.,nopo!i/e,l    most    of   the 
Iran-it.   lh. >ugh  tin-   Slchio.   tlir    Ilieitiicr,   mi. |    ,,ti;. 
con-picun  ,  "'I    especially    tli;il    "t    -M<>nl    i 

maintained     nil     active    ( Ipelitlon     uilh     tin-    Sui-s    hi;,'ll- 

H.I:.-.      'I'll.'  i- pletion  of  the   Die -r  railnay  Iron 

1 1  mi- k  to  Veroni    L867),  and  the  opening  of  th< 
Si  ma  Ceali)  tunnel  (1870),  at  onoe  Intercepted  «  great  pro- 
portion   "f   this    important    OOmmonioation J    anil    thr   i-  .11 
strut-lion  uf  a    IM-.V.  iliiv.-!,  m  1   iii'lrjirnili-nl    railwa- 
across  tin-  Alps  ua-  fell  fo  In-  it  matter  nt'  \ital  neco--itv  to 
V.i  i  In    ii   l;ii.    i  n  I  Switzerland,  as  well  us  of  great    inter 
I  the   Khine    |ir  >\  ince-,  aid    in-li'i-.l    to    all    tin-  we-tern 
and  ccntr.il  lierman  itltM,      A  litu-  following  .-uli-taiit  la  1 1  \ 
the   course  of  (In-   Siiii|ilini    rua'l    "  the    f'a\oivd 

projecf.    ail- 1.     lirin^     -n     l:niir.l     i,,     I't.-ll:   ll     inllllcnce.    if    not 

by  French  capital,  tin-  i-i.n  -t  i'ni-1  inn  ua-  [Hit  niii|t-r  con- 
tra..-i,  and  the  grading  nearly  lini.-ln-il  tu  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Alps  at  Itrii-ir,  a,nd  the  southern  at  Domo  d'Os.-ola. 
Hut  it  was  soon  st-t-n  that  the  importance  of  this  rout.-  un- 
local  aii-l  not  national,  and  that,  as  nil  tin-  Suiss  .-lope  it 
wa-  nccc  •  i  i-ily  c.inlined  to  the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhone, 
and  niu.-t  debouch  on  tin-  frniitier  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  would, 
like  the  Mont  Conis  route,  be  directly  tributary  to  French 
iutci'e  i-,  and  serve  rather  to  divert  traffic  from  Central 
SUM  a-rhind  a n.|  Germany  than  to  conduct  it  to  them  :  and 
consequently  the  works  were  suspended,  and  the  project, 
fur  the  time  at  lea-t,  aliainlonod.  The  choice  now  lay  In- 

tuc'-n  the  Splii-cii  and  the  St.  (inthard  routes,  ihoilgh  the 
Lukmanicr,  the  Septiinei  .  a  irl  .-..MM-  other  minor  pus  sea  had 
their  aiho.-  M  -aid  that  the  Splii:_'en  route  re- 

quired a  tunnel  of  but  -1  miles  in  length:  liiattho  other 
technical  difficulties  were  lunch  le--  c.,n  I'lci.i  Lie  than  upon 
the  St.  (Jothard  line;  that  at  the  N.  it  might  communicate 
directly  with  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  by  the  basin  of 
the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  with  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  und  thus 
furnish  an  eligible  channel  of  transit  to  North-eastern 
Suit /.crland  and  liermany,  while  its  southern  junction  with 
the  Italian  lines  would  be  not  less  advantageous  than  that 
of  the  rival  route.  Hut  an  objection  corresponding  to  that 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Simplon  route  wan  urged 
with  decisive  effect  against  the  Spliigun — the  fact,  na: 
that  it  must  pass  down  the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine,  and 
of  course  along  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  accordingly,  like 
the  Simplon,  be  liable  to  interruption  and  control  by  a  hos- 
tile force  in  case  of  European  complications  which  should 
disturb  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

Thu  St.  (ioihard  line,  on  the  contrary,  would  commence 
on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  in  the  very  heart  of  the  confed- 
eracy, pass  entirely  on  Swiss  soil,  far  removed  from  the 
eastern  and  western  frontiers,  to  Lago  Maggiore  and  to 
the  Lake  of  Lugano,  and  there  easily  connect  with  the  Ital- 
ian lines,  and  especially  with  the  port  of  (icnoa.  The  only 
serious  objection  was  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  a  tunnel 
more  than  V  miles  in  length,  which  of  course  would  involve 
both  a  great  expenditure  and  a  long  delay  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  route.  This  objection  was,  however,  overruled, 
the  St.  Uothard  route  adopted,  and  Oct.  15,  ISfill,  a.  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Italy  and  Switzerland,  by  which 
the  principal  points  relative  to  route,  construction,  and  con- 
nections were  determined,  and  on  Oct.  2S,  1S71.  the  Ger- 
man empire  adhered  to  the  treaty.  The  convention  Mipn- 
lated  that  the  summit-level  of  the  line — which  naturally 
falls  within  the  tunnel — should  not  be  at  a  greater  height 
than  1102J  metres  above  the  sea.  and  that  the  tunnel  should 
follow  a  straight  line  between  Airolo  and  Goschenen  ;  the 
shortest  radius  of  the  curves  was  fixed  at  300  metres  •  the 
maximum  of  the  grades  not  to  exceed  25:1000  (or  132  feet 
la  the  mile),  except  In  a  -hint  distance  near  liiasca,  where, 
iu  eaM-  of  neccs.-ily,  211:  Knit)  might  be  allowed.  The  three 
contracting  powers  were  to  contribute  to  the  enterprise 
Sa.ihiii.oni!  francs,  in  the  proportion  of  45.oiHi.nnn  hy  Italy, 
20,01)0.000  hy  Switzerland,  and  20,000,000  by  Germany. 
This  convention  was  adopted  as  a  basis  at  a  conference  in 
which  the  threat  Italian  and  Swiss  railways  and  vaiinu- 
Italian  and  Swiss  local  jurisdictions  were  represented,  and 
a  company  funned  in  accoi-ilancc  having  lieen  incorporated 
ami  oru.ini/.cd,  proposals  for  construction  were  at  once  in- 
vited. This  company  is  charged  with  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  to  the  Lago 
Magiiore  ami  the  Lake  of  Lugano  only,  the  contn 
lines  being  otherwise  pro\  ided  for. 

On  An^.  7.  1S72.  a  contract  was  concluded  tietween  the 
company  and  M.  I."llis  |-':ivreof  (Jeneva  for  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  tunnel  by  him  within  eight  years  from  the  ac- 


Mtraet  liy  the  Swi,--  -.'o-.  i  i  iinient.  at   fixed 
late-    per    n.c'ie    lni.al    tiica-ore,    alnoiinti  n  -^    a: 
|S,;,IMI.IIIIM  Inn  •-.  uiih  a  lar.'e  premium   i] 
lion  of  the  works   in   a  i-horter  tin.  ialtv 

in    c.i-e  of  itela;.  .      The  .TS  illl  e\|  . 

whether  diicet    or  a *-ory,   iii'diiding  ivM'ii-meiii    . 

ary,  estimated  at  about  hall  the  Ii  n_-th  of  the  tunnel. 

a  inl  all  i  i-k-    and  i In 

ing.      The  I-  tunnel    i-    1  I. '.Mlo 

I  •  her   more  than  !!}  mile-.      1 1 
ti.in  is  the  -aim-  as  that  of  the  l''i-;iii-  tin 
and  t !,  i,.;i  |  methods  of  e\i-a\  at  ion  are  Ii.llo-Ae  I  ; 

bill    111.  1,1    l   l,.plo\  i||._r    I  he    |||,,-t 

improved  niacluncr-,  Ir the  beginniiiL'.  ami  ol 

namiii  known   until    the   work 

on  the  iiel  was  fur   aduinccd.  .tin- 

slopes   of   the    nM-Hung   liiiiiililain    are   not    M,    -leep 

I'feM-nt     the    sillkilli;    o!  .'Me     iillliibe. 

if  nece--.ir\,   thini/h   it    ha-    ,  und  expedient  to 

resort  to  them. 

Tile-   line  of    tile    tunnel     leale-    Ine    gt   liollnird    can 

road  to  the  left  ut  Airolo,  am!  V,  .  ..I    N. 

i  the  Ka-telhorn. '_' 

•.  illage  nf  Ander tt.  I'- 

the    lie-,!!',    llridge,    :ind    eolnes    .ml    at    I.  I    the 

level  of  that  village  and  the  carriage-n.a.l.     A' 
ern  end  is  a  curve  of  ju net  ion  u  1.  int h.  I, 

in  the  case  of  the  Frojua  tunnel,  a  straight  gallery  , 
I  through  the  mountain  from  terminus  to  tern 
The  -iation  at  Airolo  is   1  I  I  ."i  i  l-'i-nlu 

tlii.s  point   the  grade  ascends,  at  the  rate  of  y^ggth,  7l"ii 
-us  the  summit-level  uf  :  :.i  the 

height  of  ll.">2. 1  metres,  or  10  metres  lower  than  the  high- 
e-t  limit  allowed  by  the  convention  ;  then  n  .1.--.  ending 
grade  of  .'..M'  :  Innn.  71. .,  .  the  noitli.n 

at  the  station  of  i  i ..-   'i.  n.-n,  1109  metres  al.o\  e  the  -ca. 

Yearly,  (jnarterly,  and  monthly  reports  are  published  hy 
the  board  of  direction,  furnishing  the  fullest  information 
npon  all  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  execution  ,,i 
this  great  work.  The  most  improved  drilling  machinery 
has  been  employed  from  the  beginning.  The  work 
been  frequently  impeded  by  the  caving  in  of  the  rock  and 
by  the  irruption  of  water  from  fissures  in  the  strata.  On 
Jan.  !il,  lS7fi,  the  heading,  including  both  ends  of  the 
tunnel,  bad  been  carried  |.'<,2:!>J  feet,  but  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  excavation  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  ? 
rcss  of  the  heading.  The  St.  (iothard  Kailway  will 
form  the-  shortest  line  of  transit  between  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  when  we  consider  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  it  serves  to 

nect,  and  the  vast  political,  military,  and  commercial  in- 
terests which  will  be  affected  by  it,  we  may  safely  charac- 
terize it  as  the  great  artery  of  European  international  life 
and  circulation,  and  as  the  most  important  work  of  it 
rial  improvement  yet  projected  on  that  continent. 

OEOIIIJI:  I'.  MARSH. 

Saint  Gr^goire',  p.-v.,  Nicolet  co.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  ft  miles  above  Throe 
Rivers,  has  a  largo  academy  and  a  good  trade.  1*.  about 
600. 

Saint  Hel'en,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  Oregon,  on 
Columbia  River. 

Saint  Hcle'na,  an  island  of  the  British  empire,  in 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  lat.  14°  55'  S.  and  Ion.  5°  44°  W. 
It  is  10J  miles  long  and  64  broad,  em-losing  an  area  of  47 
sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  in  1ST!  of  6241.  St.  Helena  was  discov- 
ered by  .Tuiin  de  Xova  Castella.  the  Portuguese  navigator. 
on  May  21.  1501  (St.  Helena's  Day),  but  continued  nn 
known  to  other  nations  until  15HS,  when  it  was  obrur\  c.l 
by  Capt.  Cavendish.  It  remained  uninhabited  until  the 
liuteh  took  possession  of  it.  In  lnr:i  ii  was  taken  from 
the  Dutch  by  England,  and  soon  after  the  Ka-t  India  (  .un- 
pany  was  granted  a  charter  by  Charles  II.  for  its  p. 
si.ui'.  It  ha-  ,,,,u-  reverted  to  the  Hritish  crown.  The 
only  good  inlet  is  St.  James's  Bay,  on  the  N.  W.  of  tha 
island,  pot  easing  a  good  harbor,  where  the  chief  town 
(Jamestown  i  is  built.  Though  >oo  miles  from  the  n. 

land.  Isle  of  Ascension,  and   140 lies  from  the  nearest 

point  of  the  African  continent,  it  i-  one  of  the  best  known 
of  all  the  solitary  islands  of  the  world,  as  being  the  phn-e 
of  exile  ami  deaih  of  Napok-on  I'-.-napalti  i-c  of 

.MO  tanee  as  a  stopping-place  lor  provisions  and  water 
for  ships  engaged  in  the  Kumpeuu  and  East  India  trade. 

Saint  Helena,  parish  of  E.  Louisiana,  between  Tan- 
giparoa  and  Amitc  rivers,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil.  Staple-.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
wool.  Cap.  lir.-en.-burg.  Area,  4JO  sq.  m.  f.tttt, 

Saint  Helena,  p.-v.,  Napa  co.,  Cal.,  on  California 
U.  R. 
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Saint  Helena,  ]>.-v.  und  tp.,  cap.  of  Cedar  co.,  Neb., 
on  Missouri  Kiver.  I*.  665. 

Saint  Helena,  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.     P.  6152. 

Saint  Hel'en's,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, on  tin-  Mersey,  is  ill  built  and  lillliy,  but  lias  extensive 
manufactures  of  glass  and  copper  ware,  leather,  and  vine- 
gar. P.  45,240. 

Saint  Hel'ier's,  capital  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  on  its 
southern  coast,  has  a  good  harbor,  is  fortilied  and  defended 
bv  two  citadels,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  P. 
80,756. 

Saint  II  il.-i  i  i c'.  de  (ArorsTE),  b.  at  Orleans,  France, 
Oct.  4,  1799;  became  auditor  to  the  council  of  state  at 
Paris;  accompanied  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  in  his  voy- 
age to  Brazil  ;  spent  there  six  years  in  botanical  researches. 
exploring  more  especially  the  southern  province  and  the 
nn\innfn  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  and  published 
on  his  return  several  works  on  the  natural  history  of  Bra- 
zil, the  most  important  being  Flftrn  Jtntxi/iir  Mt-riilitmnti* 
(3  vols.,  1825-32).  He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  d.  at  Orleans  Sept.  30,  1853. 

,  Saint-Hilaire',  de  (MARCO),  the  pseudonym  of 
KMILK  MAKU  HILAIRK,  b.  about  1790;  was  educated  as  a 
page  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  I.,  but,  left  without  any  em- 
ployment after  the  Restoration,  took  up  literature  merely 
;is  a  means  of  living,  writing  biographies  of  the  duke  of 
Bcrri  and  the  courtesans  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  com- 
menced after  18.30  to  publish  his  books  on  Napoleon  I., 
which  were  actually  devoured:  Mf'iiioirrH  d'uit  1'nye  <!>•  I't 
I'nnr  impcritile  (2  vols.,  1830),  Leu  Petit*  AppartameHtt  de 
Tuiterien,  d<-  Sniut-Cloutl  ft  tin  l>i  Miilmniuon  (2  vols., 
1831),  Sourenin  de  la  Vie  prirte  de  Xnpolfon'(2  vols., 
1838),  Soun-ii!™  liiliaii'n  I/H  Temps  de  I  Empire  (6  vols., 
1838-40),  and  many  more,  none  of  which  has  any  histori- 
cal value.  One  of  his  later  works  was  a  Iliitoire  de  Na- 
poleon HI.  (1853). 

Saint-IIilaire,  Geoffrey.     See  GEOPFKOY  Sr.-IIi- 

L.UKK. 

Saint-Hilaire  (JULES).  See  BARTIIKLF.MY  Sf.-Hi- 
LAIRB. 

Saint  Hy'acinthe,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  river  Richelieu,  and  traversed  by  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  Quebec  division.  Cap.  St.  Hyacintho.  P. 
18,310. 

Saint  Hyacinthe,  city,  cap.  of  St.  Hyacinthe  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  the  nav- 
igable Yamaska  and  Black  rivers,  85  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Montreal.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  college  and 
seminary,  a  hospital,  and  an  academy,  4  large  bridges,  3 
convents,  and  numerous  manufactories.  Among  the  fine 
buildings  are  the  college,  bishop's  palace,  city  hall,  and 
market.  The  town  has  a  lively  trade  by  rail  and  some  by 
steamer.  There  are  1  tri-weekly  and  3  weekly  newspapers. 
There  are  three  municipalities — the  city  proper,  p.  3746; 
the  parish  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  p.  2581 ;  and  St.  Hyacinthe  le 
Confesseur,  p.  788. 

Saint  Ignacc',  tp.,  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  opposite  Mackinaw  City, 
was  the  seat  of  an  early  Jesuit  mission,  where  Father  Mar- 
quctto  resided  for  some  years,  and  which  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  many  exploring  expeditions.  P.  405. 

Saintine',  the  pseudonym  of  JOSEPH  XAVIEB  BONI- 
FACE, b.  at  Paris  July  10,  1798;  published  a  volume  of 
poems  in  1823,  which  was  well  received  ;  became  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  for  the  stage,  producing,  alone  or  in 
connection  with  Scribe,  Duvert,  Masson,  and  others,  about 
200  plays,  and  published  in  1836  his  celebrated  sketch 
/VrriVa,  which  ran  through  40  editions,  was  translated 
into  all  European  languages,  and  received  the  Montyon 
prize  from  the  Academy.  Another  of  his  numerous 
sketches,  a  novel,  Senl  (1857),  made  a  great  sensation  and 
was  translated  into  English — Tk« SoKtory  of  Jwiu  F>:riitni- 
dez,  or  tlir,  Kenl  Roljiiumn  Crumie  (Boston,  1801),  also  his 
Queen  of  the  Vnnube  (1854),  and  Myth*  >,f  tin  Rhine  (1874) 
illustrated  by  Gustavo  Dor6.  D.  at  Paris  Jan.  21,  1865. 

Saint  In'igoes,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Mary's  co.,  Md., 
forming  the  peninsula  between  Potomac  River  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  P.  1897. 

Saint  Ives,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  has 
a  good  harbor  on  St.  Ives  Bay,  a  large  pilchard  fishery, 
and  an  active  trade  in  copper,  tin,  and  slate.  P.  7007. 

Saint  James,  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded  on 
the  N.  E.  by  Lake  Maurepas,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  Lake 
des  Allciuands,  and  intersected  by  Mississippi  River,  has  a 
level  surface  and  an  alluvial  fertile  soil,  and  is  intersected 
by  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texas  R.  R.  Staples,  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton,  and  rice.  Cap.  St.  James.  Area,  338 
sq.  m.  P.  10,152. 


Saint  James,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  St.  Jauic*  parish,  La.,  on 

the  \\ .  bank  of  Mississippi  Kiver. 

Saint  .lames,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Manitou  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Great  Beaver  Island  ill  Lake  Mic'iig::n.  was  finncrly  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  Mormons  who  had  ececdcd  from 
the  main  body  of  the  sect. 

Saint  James,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Wat'mwan  co.,  Minn.,  on 
St.  Paul  ami  Sioux  City  11.  R.  P.  141. 

Saint  James,  tp.,  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.     P.  505. 

Saint  James,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Phclps  CD.,  Mo.,  on  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  15." I. 

Saint  James,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  Xcb.     P.  S27. 

Saint  James,  tp.,  Charleston  co.,  if!.  C.,  on  Gooso 
Crock.  P.  7795. 

Saint  James,  tp.,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C.,  on  Santco 
River.  P.  LV,.,7. 

Saint  James,  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  CIO. 

Saint  Jean  Haptiste',  a  thriving  suburb  of  MoxTr.r.M. 
(which  see),  Hochelaga  co.,  Quebec,  Canada.  It  i.;  con- 
nected by  street  railway  with  the  city,  1  inilo  distant.  P. 
4408. 

Saint-Jean  d'Acrc.     See  Amu. 

Saint  Jean  d'Angely',  town  of  France,  department 
of  Charente-lnfcrieure,  on  the  Boutonne,  manufactures 
serge,  gunpowder,  and  brandy,  and  lias  <>IK!  inhabitants. 

Saint  Jean  Molenbeek',  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Brabant,  on  the  Sennc,  has  iron-foundries  and  manufac- 
tures of  soap  and  carpets.  P.  22,712. 

Saint  Jerome',  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tcrrebonne  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  33  miles  X.  W.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a  iiuc  water- 
power,  a  large  woollen-mill,  and  other  manufactories.  P. 
1159. 

Saint  John,  county  of  New  Brunswick,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy.  It  is  generally  very  fertile  ami  well  cultivated, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  railways  centring  at  St.  John,  the 
capital.  P.,  including  the  city  of  St.  John,  52,303. 

Saint  John,  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  St.  John  CO., 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John  River,  54 
miles  S.  E.  of  Fredericton,  is  very  regularly  and  hand- 
somely laid  out,  some  of  the  streets  being  cut  through  solid 
rock  to  a  depth  of  30  feet;  is  divided  by  a  projecting  rock 
into  an  upper  and  lower  town;  has  several  fine  public 
edifices,  including  the  Carleton  city  hall,  the  court-house, 
opera-bouse,  academy  of  music,  city  and  marine  hospitals, 
provincial  lunatic  asylum,  market-house,  post-office,  Ro- 
man Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  Dominion  penitentiary,  a 
mile  outside  the  city;  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
Little  River;  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  alwavs  free  from  ice;  has  a  fine  breakwater  and  a 
magnificent  lighthouse  on  Partridge  Island,  with  average 
annual  entrance  of  above  1100  vessels,  having  an  average 
of  about  400,000  tons,  the  annual  value  of  imports  being 
about  88,000,000  and  of  exports  $4.1100.1)00  :  is  connected 
with  Fredericton  and  with  liangor,  Me.,  by  European 
and  North  American,  and  with  Halifax,  N.  S.,  by  Inter- 
colonial R.  R. ;  is  connected  by  lines  of  steamers  with 
Fredericton,  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  other 
ports  on  the  eastern  coast ;  receives  by  St.  John  River, 
and  exports  large  quantities  of  lumber  to  the  U.  S.  and 
West  Indies:  has  extensive  shipyards,  where  50  to  60 
ships  are  annually  built;  has  important  manufactures, 
especially  of  ironware,  furniture,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes, 
paper,  cotton  goods,  rope,  and  hats;  has  sea-fisheries  of 
considerable  value,  9  or  10  banks,  public  or  private,  31 
churches,  4  daily  and  9  weekly  newspapers,  3  orphan 
asylums,  several  commodious  hotels,  an  abundance  of  pub- 
lic and  private  academics  and  schools,  an  historical  and  a 
scientific  society,  an  efficient  fire  department,  a  municipal 
government  by  a  mayor,  9  councilmcn,  and  9  aldermen, 
representing  the  same  number  of  wards,  and  is  connected 
by  street  cars  with  the  large  town  of  Portland  (p.  1871, 
12,520),  which  is  practically  a  suburb,  and  with  Carleton, 
a  portion  of  the  city  situated  on  the  AV.  side  of  the  river, 
which  enters  the  harbor  through  a  rocky  gorge  only  1  BO 
yards  wide,  spanned  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge 
100  feet  high.  The  river  has  at  this  point  a  fall  at  low  tide 
of  12  feet,  but  as  the  tides  in  the  harbor  rise  from  17  to  I'll 
feet,  the  waters  of  the  river  and  those  of  the  harbor  arc  al- 
ternately higher,  and  arc  twice  each  day  at  the  same  height 
for  a  few  minutes,  at  which  time  ve-sels  pass  the  falls  with 
entire  case.  Saint  John  was  settled  at  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution  by  loyalists,  chiefly  from  the  New 
England  States,  and  received  a  city  charter  17S5.  P.  in 
l.stil,  2*,80.">;  in  1S75  (including  Portland  and  other  sub- 
urbs), about  50,000.  Loss  by  the  great  lire,  June  20, 1877, 
about  $10,000,000. 
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Saint  John,  p.  \..  liu.|ii..in  ip.,  IYrr\  to.,  l'i  ...n  I||j. 
noi*  Central  I:.  I:,     r 

Saint  John,  )..  v.  and  ip..  Luke  •  -....  Ind.     1'.  1 14'.'. 
Sailll  John,  l|..,   Harrison  BO.,   In.      1'.   l-iiiT. 
Saint  John,  i|...  Nc\\  Mn.lri.l  .•,,.,  M...     I1.  In:;. 
Saint  Juliii,  i|i.,  II. Hi. .r.l  oo.,  V  0.     I'.  L'oi6. 
Saint  John  •l:\ii.i.  .  -on  ..I'  James  A..  l>.  in  l...n.|.,n. 

Kll^'hlll  I,  Aug.  '.'.  I**--:  edilciltcd  a-  an  aitl-f:  re-idid  ..r 
tni\e!!i;,l  l'.»r  seu-ral  year-  in  111.'  Kasf  :in<l  in  Africa:  UM.I. 
at  in  early  ago  t'T  London  periodical-,  and  \ta-  :inlliiir  of 

I./.  .      /.,/,,/, I, I      /A../-M    IM'.I',      'l'i,,: 

ilnKf  in  it  L,  , -,i „!',„,  I', ,,„:!,,  (Ix.lh.  I///.  !./•  I.,:.  ,,,  f-.''f>/i't 
(ISJL'i.  l'i,,  Tmrkt  >„  / 

,1', 1,1.  in-    A''7"T>'' '.- '  «    il,,,/    .SVi'./.'.i     ,'„     X... •<.//.    l',,:l, ,i,,,,r.    on/I 

ft.  ,.....(  I  s.it1.  i,  rnii  I  a  inin^  some  mi  ions  doc  nm  en  Is  ..i 

SCaU  ;     l.,-:/,-,  '•'•<  ••/</.••    '  '/I  ,->'<li'i  Ill    Kn,t   (  I  S.'il!  I,    .I/.. .//...;,...      (I,. 

Buaybt,  <i  Biography  ils:i7i.  nnd  sin  ahridired  iranshition 
i.f  tli,-  I/. ,,,.., iV.  ,,;  i/,.-  li,,l.-.-  of  Saint  .sViii.ui  .  I  \..ls..  Is.-,:,. 
lln  wrote  t'nr  many  London  periodicals,  n,  i  \\:i-  t..n  iirn 
editor  of  n  dailv  paper  at  the  lime  of  his  death,  ut  London 
Aug.  I,  IS.VJ. 

Saint  John  illKxiiv).     Sec  BOI.IXGBROKE. 

Saint  John   (  HOUAII    Kotool  i,  son  of  James  A.,  b.  in 

Normandy,  l-'ram-c,  July  li.  IMiL':  Has  educated  under  the, 
(Unction  nl'  his  father:  -tudied  Oriental  litcruture :  pub- 
lished a  I. If:  i >f  I'li/iiiiibHt  (ISjO),  Il'wtury  nf  Itrtliuli  I'mi- 
tjurtt,  in  liiiln,  (]S."i2).  ///.(oil/  nail  .SViire  of  the  /n./,'.. ,| 

Arekiptlayo  ('2  \ols..  is:,;;),  and  linn  In.™  IV ir  ninny  years 
a  leader- writer  nnd  special  correspondent  t'nr  tin-  1. .in. Ion 
daily  press.  Ho  imirrie  I  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Koscoe,  a 
lady  who  has  published  Lim  of  Au.lal...n  i  Is.'iO)  und  of 
Masaniollo  (IKO.'i),  and  un  essay  entitled  Emjliihicumen  and 
tie  Aye  (1800). 

Saint  John  (.IAMBS  AUGUSTUS),  b.  in  Caermarthcnshire, 

Will.--,  B«pt  -'I,    lxi|  :    educated  at    the  village   school,  mill 

by  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  clergyman  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  language-,  an.-irnt  ali-i  modern,  including 
Arahii-  an  I  lYrsian;  was  at  an  early  age  engaged  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Buckingham  as  sub-editor  of  the  <>,•!,  utnl  II,  ml, I  ; 
started  the  L:,m/,,u  II. ./.'./  /.'..,'./r  1827;  settled  in  N.M 
mainly  1829;  travelled  in  Norway  the  name  year;  visited 
Egypt  ami  Nnliia  with  his  family,  ascending  the  Nile  to 
the  second  cataract  in  a  vessel  chartered  for  the  purpose; 
made  several  interesting  discoveries  in  physical  geography 
and  archa'ology,  including  that  of  the  site  of  the  tomb  of 
Oslril  .HI  tin-  Sai-ml  Isl,,;  explored  Lake  Mcrris  ;  followed 
upposed)  track  of  the  Israelites  through  the  l)e«crt  of 
Sinai;  returned  to  England  by  way  of  .Malta.  Sicily,  and 
Naples;  gave  an  account  of  this  journey  in  his  A'./v/''  '""' 
Mukniuuml  A/i  (IS:;|),  lti-*:-i-t/>linu  »f  KI/I//,I  mi./  .Vn/iix 
(I*  in.  ami  A-M.  ..«  K,/it/,Hiiu  Pilffrimagt  i  I. -.'•:!);  wrote  at 
Chanlilly.  Fraiin'.  an  elaborate  work,  Th,  11,11.,,,,.  ,,r  the 

Miilliin-1    iiml   /W..ni«    ,./'  Aiifi-'iil   lir.fi,    \\\   Mils..    1 S42),   ill 

which  he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Bayle ;  lii-ranu-  nearly 
blind  while  so  occupied,  but  subsequently  partially  recov- 
ered his  sight ;  published  The  A'cmnit  <,/'/'.,„,,•  i  ls:,4),  the 
Jli'ilnrt/  nf  Iht.  t'unr  UoHijutttf  of  Kui/Iund  (2  vols.,  1862), 
a  Life  <,f  Sir  Wultrr  lti,lri,,h  (2  vols.,  1868);  several  novels, 

including    Tatrt   nf  tht    K.nu, „//,„„    (l,s:i;)),    M,,r,/n,;-t    lt«- 

vfHicni/i,  ../•  \ m/  I.,,,-,   iis:;;,),  ,sv.-  r,,,,,,,,  Dim  il-ll:. 

The  Kimj  mi,!  il,,-  Veil  (1856),  and  IIVi',/A,.i/  ;„  il,r  /Mnace 
(Isiil);  two  religious  treatises,  /'/>i/i,t,i/il,i/  ,,i  the  Foot  of 
Ike  Crtiti  (1854)  and  The  Preaching  nf  I'hritl,  il,  .\,itare 
ninl  i '.mi,  :/„,„,,,  (1855);  a  biography  of  l.,,,ti»  .\,i/,,, /,,,„, 
Emperor  of  the  Frenrh  (1857);  a  treatise  on  The  i'itn,;i- 
liun  nf  ihr  /',, i/tle  (1858);  and  has  cditi-d  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  It,  /1,/,'n  M,,/i,-i  and  Jlyi/r;,,!,,/,!,;,,,  Lady  Mary 
Wortlcy  .Montagu's  Lettert  frtim  the  l.rniut,  Bunyan's  f'il- 
i/i-iu,'*  I'roijren,  Locke's  I'hiliav/iMcal  H'»rJU,  Sir  Thomas 
More's  L'lopla,  Bacon's  Allatitit,  and  the  Proie  H'..r/.« 
of  Milton  (3  vols.,  1848),  the  latter  in  Bohn's  Standard 
l,il>i-firy. 

Saint  John  (OLIVKR),  b.  at  Stanton,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1598;  studied  at  yuccn's  College,  Cambridge, 
a  in  I  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  called  to  the  liar  liiL'il:  m. 
ill  I  111!!!  il  lady  Him  was  nearly  n-lah-,1  both  t.,  Ihiiiipden 
and  to  Cromwell;  was  prosecuted  by  the  Star  Chamber 
1630  ;  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Hampden  in  the  great 
Ship-money  trial,  Nov..  lii",7,  and  obtained  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  argument  on  that  occasion  :  married  as  his 
-I'l-niiil  wife  Klizalii-tli  Cromwell,  cousin  of  Oliver,  Jan.  21, 
163S;  was  elected  to  the  Short  and  the  Long  Parliaments 
liilii:  became  ilicitor-genoral  Jan.  21).  hill,  a  commis- 
sioner .if  the  great  seal  Nov..  IB4:i :  was  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary rnninii--inni-r-  appointed  In  treat  lor  peace  at  t'x- 
bri.lge  .Ian.,  liu.'i :  becaino  lord  chief-justice  of  the  common 
pleas  Nov.  22, 1648;  took  no  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
which  lie  prolial.lv  .li-itppro\  e.l  ;  wa.s  a  joint  ambassador 
to  the  Nctiierlan.ls  Mar.,  1651,  commissioner  for  the  affairs 


.tlai>.t    in    October,  and    a    in.  i  il  ,,f 

-I-il.-    in     N.Aeml-. 

•  •ilor  ot   the  I  ni  i  • 

lo  tin-  later   j.oli.-\  of  the   IV. lector,  but    i.t.im 
under  both  Oliier  and    Hichar.t  Cromwell:    v.a     ...   i:  . 
"I   the   Hump   Parliament :    narrowly  e-ca|  .-I   i 
at   the    K.--loiiili..n.  and    Ihcil   on    I. 
year*  under  an  assumed  name.      I".  !>.    .  ..I.  |.:,.l.  nbether 

in   Kllgland  '-r  :ib I  i-    uncertain.       II. 

the  lamoii-  "Navigation   act,"  the  chief   promoter  . 
drainage  nl  the  "  lie  H.ird  Level,"  and  an 
oi   llolingbroke. 

Saint  John    l'i  r.  i   II., i  IVI;BIIOKK),  eldest  son  of  .1 
A.,  b.   at    I'lymouth.  Kllgland.  Mar.    I.  l^.'l:   accninpaliie.l 

hi-  father  in  Ins  Ka-iein  tr;i\eN  «hilc  a  b,.y I  eai 

voted  him-elt    I.,   literature,  aiding  his   father   in  Ih. 

'i   of  - I   hi-   Horks:   inude  a    lour  through   the 

I'.    S.,  TC-MI-,  iui.l    Mcxi.-,.   al.,,,,1    |>|o:    ,,r,,,,.   .),,.(.  h 
his  travels  and   teroui  Indian  talcs,  usually  find   pub 

li.-hed  in  r/,,1,,,/,,, •»'«  ./,„„•„„/ ,.  lecliircd  nn  Texa's  Hlld  Me\ 
ico  ;  b,.,.i,me  1'illi rrcspon.lent  of  the  .V,.,//i  llnti.h  ll:,,l,, 

I/.../  1847;  was  a  witness  of  the  Fren.-l,  reu.luti I  Kid.!. 

1848;  wrote  the  /,'.„./.-  ,,/'  lh,    HW  1  IN/.:;  .  tor  »hi<  h  I 

I   tlie  lhanks  of  the  (Jreek    I'arliiimeni  :    h:i-   Kiitti-n 
many  novels  and  been  a  contributor  to  mam 
and    literary   periodicals,   especial! 
family  /'„/„,•   and   the  A..II./...I  ./.,in-n.i/.      Among   hi 
known  books  arc    Tin    Y<,u,,g  .\',,inr,i/,\i'.   It,,. 
(1844),    Th>-    T,;,, ,,„,•,   It:',,),    (isi.-.i.    'I 

/•',-•, i,  II  ]{tr,,lni;,,,i   (  |.S^^|.  /'„„/  /'.,. 

i  l-lil    I,     I.-  '  .1  I.    1,1,,. I, I: ;   1-1,1  :.    /'/,,     , 

(1864),  Tli,    X,,,,,r  >7,,',,  (1865),  and   ',' /  „,   t;,,l,l 

(1870). 

Saint  John  (SPKXSF.R),  son  of  James  A.,  b.  In  London 
Dec.  22,  1826:  received  a  good  education  :  devoted  himself 
to  oriental  literature:  became  proficient  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guage; was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  James  Brooke, 
rajah  of  Sarawak  (Borneo),  in  1848;  was  secretary  to 
Brooke's  mission  to  Siam  1850;  was  acting  Hritish  com. 
missioner  and  consul-general  in  Borneo  1851-55:  was  full 
consul-general  1855-«2;  published  Life  in  the  r'»r,>t,  ,,f 

the  /in-  hiiHt.  .  "inyiriBi'in/  A'.iyi/'.i'iirn.ni»  nf'  lh,  Intiiini-  ,,f' 
llnrii-,,.  Snrninik,  dr.,  irilh  l//iif,lriini,iiM  ( L'  vnls.,  I- 

went  to  llayii  as  rhnrge  d'affaires  Isii.'!,  and  \i-ited  Spain 
in  1866  with  his  father,  whom  ho  assisted  ut  Simancas  in 
researches  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  the  Utter'- 
/.i/.  ,,/  ,SVi-  Wiiliir  Hul,:*/!,.  lie  was  afterward  appointed 
minister-resident  and  consul-general  in  IVm. 

Saint  John  or  Jerusalem,  The  Order  ot  the 
Knights  IIoKpitallers  of,  also  called  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes  or  Malta,  originated  at  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century;  its  first  constitution  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Paschal  II.  in  1 113,  its  second  and  final 
by  Pope  CalUtus  II.  in  1120.  In  1048  some 
from  Amain  founded  a  hospital  und  hostelry  for  pilgrim- 
in  Jerusalem,  and  a  confraternity  of  pilgrims  took  charge 
of  the  establishment,  which  subsequently  increased  much 
and  was  largely  endowed.  During  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  in  1099  this  confraternity, 
under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Ge>ard.  excited  general  ad- 
miration by  the  heroism  with  which  it  administered  help 
to  all  who  suffered.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  gave  it  a  large 
endowment,  and  several  knights  joined  it  as  Hospitaller-. 
The  confraternity  was  then  organized  as  a  monastic  order 
with  philanthropic  purposes,  and  the  members  assumed  the 
black  Augustinian  garment  with  a  white  cross.  After 
({('•rani's  death  in  1118,  Raymond  du  Puy  succeeded  as 
provost  of  the  order,  and  he  immediately  undertook  a  re- 
organization of  the  whole  institution  on  a  military  basis, 
adding  the  defence  of  Christianity  and  war  against  the  in- 
fidels as  the  new  and  the  principal  purpose  of  the  order. 
Many  celebrated  knights  now  joined  it.  great  endowments 
were  conferred  on  it  from  all  Christian  countries,  brilliant 
exploits  were  achieved  by  it,  and  in  a  short  time  it  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  famous  of  the  Christian  or- 
ders. Soon,  however,  it  also  began  to  exhibit  the  same  signs 
of  greed,  intrigue,  jealousy,  and  dissipation  which  charac- 
terized the  other  orders,  and  ita  embroilments  with  the 
Templars  caused  much  scandal.  After  the  ,,.h.|uest  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  the  Saraeens  the  knight-  niiioM.iin  12'.M  lo 
Limisso  in  Cyprus,  nnd  hence  in  1309  to  Khodes.  Their 
life  here  was  one  perpetual  war  against  the  Turks,  and  in 
1479,  while  D'Aubusson  was  grand  master,  they  re|  idle  1 
Mohammed  II.,  who  besieged  them  in  the  city  of  Knodea 
with  a  force  far  superior  to  their  own.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  many  brilliant  exploit-,  tin  .  were  compelled  to 
surrender  Khodes  to  Solyman  II.  in  1522,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  lost  by  the  introduction  of  the  Iteformation  many 
of  their  possessions  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  In  1530,  Charles  V.  gave  them  the 
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island  of  Malta,  and  here  Solyman  II.  attacked  them  in 
1  .>().">  with  MM  immense  force.  I'nder  the  grand  master  La- 
valette  they  offered  a  mo-t  heroic  resir-tam-e.  and,  to  the 
Ml  mi-hmeiit  ::ml  enthusiasm  of  all  Europe,  they  finally 

M  If  i  in  repelling  the  Turk.".  Soon  after,  however,  the 
order  began  to  sink  into  insignificance — less,  perhaps,  on 

•nut  nt1  any  faults  of  its  own  than  because  the  ad\  itncing 
spirit  of  the  i  i  iiK-s  liad  no  more  use  tor  such  an  institution. 
During  the  Kc\olutiun  (lit-  knights  lost  their  hir-jc  posses- 
sions in  France.  In  17W,  on  liis  way  to  Egypt.  Xapolcon 
drove  tin-in  from  .Malta,  and  the  English,  who  conquered 
the  island  in  IMMI,  refused  to  reinstate  them.  In  vain  tin- 
last  grand  master,  Hompesch,  resigned  his  dignity  and 
transferred  it  to  I'anl,  emperor  of  itu.->ia.  The  pope  would 
not  recognize  a  man  belonging  to  the  Greek  Chmvh  as 
grand  mister,  and  appointed  some  obscure  Italian  to  the 
dignity,  'flic  exertions  which  the  member*  made  to  re- 
rlvfl  t'ne  iii-tiintiou  by  the  aid  of  the  Congre.-s  of  Vienna 
were  in  vain,  and  since  ITOS  the  urder  has,  existed  only 
nominally. 

Saint  John  River,  of  Maine  and  New  Brunsv.ick, 
rises  on  the  boundary  of  Somerset  eo..  .Me.,  and  Dorchester 
CO.,  (Quebec,  near  tile  head  of  the  Penobscot.  It  is  for 
nearly  10  miles  the  boundary  between  the  I'.  S.  and  Canada. 
It  then  traverse.-  for  I  I  '2  miles  the  wilds  of  Northern  .Maine, 
and  is  known  as  the  Walloostook  or  Main  St.  .John.  Some 
150  miles  below  its  origin  it  joins  with  the  St.  Fnm<-i-, 
and  changes  its  north-easterly  to  a  more  easterly  course. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  Si.  F  ram-is  it  is  the  X.  boundary 
of  Maine  for  about  7-">  miles.  Below  this  part  of  its  course 
it  is  wholly  in  Canadian  territory;  shortly  after  entering 
which  its  Grand  Kails  occur,  225  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  river  here  falls  75  feet  perpendicularly.  From  its 
mouth  at  St.  John.  N.  IJ..  it  is  navigable  by  large  steamers 
J'.jr  SO  miles  lo  Fredericton,  and  at  high  water  to  AVood- 
stock,  1 1 5  miles,  and  by  small  steamboats,  at  good  e 
of  water,  even  as  high  as  the  Grand  Fall.-,  ;ih:r,e  uhich  it 
is  again  navigable  some  111  miles.  At  its  mouth  a  singular 
phenomenon  occurs.  The  water,  here  compre;-sed  into  a 
narrow  channel,  falls  at  low  tide  some  12  feet  in  order  to 
re.ich  the,  harbor,  but  at  high  tide  the  level  of  the  harbor  ; 
is  from  five  to  eight  feet  the  higher.  Ve.-scls  ean  conse- 
quently pass  from  the  river  to  the  harbor,  or  from  tin-  har- 
bor to  the  river,  only  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  total 
length  of  the  river  is  550  miles.  Its  drainage-area  is 
26,575  sq.  in.  Its  navigation  is  free  to  U.  S.  citizens  by 
the  Ashburton  Treaty. 

Saint  John's,  capital  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Avalon,  about  (>.">  miles  N.  of 
Race,  and  18  miles  S.  of  Cape  St.  Francis.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Its  position  ia 
lat.  47°  ;i3'  29"  N.,  Ion.  52°  45'  10"  W.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  St.  John's  is  called  the  Narrows,  which  at 
the  sea-surface  is  360  fathoms  across,  and  at  its  narroue-r 
part,  between  Chain  Rock  and  Pancake  Rock,  is  only  220 
yards.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Narrows  is  a  precipitous 
cliff  of  sandstone  and  elate  rock  300  feet  high,  above  which 
is  Signal  Hill,  510  feet  above  the  sea-level.  On  the  S.  side  ] 
a  hill  or  mountain  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  650  feet, 
having  a  sort  of  shoulder  near  the  water,  on  which  is  erected 
a  lighthouse  called  Fort  Amherst,  Inside  the  Narrows  the 
harbor  expands  and  trends  toward  the  S.  W.  It  is  spacious 
and  secure,  has  90  feet  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  is  ac- 
cessible for  the  largest  vessels  at  all  periods  of  the  tide. 
The  city  is  built  on  the  N.  side  of  the  harbor,  on  a  mode- 
rately stoop  incline  which  affords  an  admirable  site.  The 
principal  street  is  Water  street,  running  parallel  to  the  X. 
side  of  the  harbor,  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
containing  well-constructed  houses  and  large  and  sub- 
stantial store-:  excellent  wharves  jut  into  the  water,  and 
vessels  of  large  tonnage  can  at  all  times  safely  moor  at 
them.  The  houses  and  stores  in  Water  street  are  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  a  law  to  that  effect  having  been  passed  after 
the  disastrous  tire  of  184(i,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  was  destroyed.  The  houses  in  the  other  streets 
are,  for  the  most  part,  built  of  wood.  The  Homan  Catholic 
cathedral  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  declivity  which 
forms  the  site  of  the  city,  this  summit  being  225  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Opposite  the  city,  at  the  S.  side  of 
the  harbor,  a  lofty  ridge  of  precipitous  hills,  700  feet  high, 
rises  abruptly  from  the'.vater'u  edge,  and  stretches  for  some 
miles  into  the  interior.  A  small  spare  at  the  base  of  these 
hills  has  been  made  available  for  building,  and  here  the  , 
merchants  have  erected  warehouses  and  large  vats  for  the  ! 
manufacture  and  .-toring  of  seal  oil. 

The  approach  to  the  harbor  is  well  lit  by  Cape  Spear 
and  Fort  Ainhcrst.  lights,  and  vessels  entering  the  harbor 
are  guided  through  the  Narrows  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment :  Two  red  lights  arc  exhibited  e\  i-ry  night  from  sunset 
t-i  -uniisc.  intended  as  leaitinir  niiirl-^  for  ve.-M.-l.-  entering  the  . 


Narrows — the  lower  light  on  the  roof  of  the  custom-house, 
the  other  400  yards  in  rear,  on  a  white  post  ISO  feet  above 
the  :«ea.  These  lights  will  be  readily  distinguished  from 
any  other  lights  in  the  city,  and  keeping  them  iu  a  lino 
bearing  N.  W.  :J  W.  will  lead  in  the  largest  vessel  clear  of  all 
dan  ire:-.  To  M-r\r  as  leading  mark-  also  durinir  the  dav 
the  pediment  of  the  custom -house  is  painted  white ;  this  is 
to  be  kept  in  line  with  the  upper  lantern,  also  painted  white. 
The  distance  from  St.  John's  to  Liverpool.  England,  is 
&bon<  20011  miles;  to  Valentin.  Ireland.  IblM  miles;  to 
Quebec,  lino  miles;  to  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.  540  miles. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  lake  called 
Twenty-mile  Pond,  distant  (i  miles,  and  elevated  l.'id  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  St,  John's.  The  waterworks 
were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £80,000  sterling,  which  was 
raised  on  a  government  guaranty  of  5  per  cent.  There  are 
2  well-organized  volunteer  fire  companies,  tlie  Pluenix  and 
Cathedral  Fire  Brigade.  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  3  banks.  The  Commercial  bank  has  a  capital 
of  £.30.000  and  a  note  circulation  of  nearly  the  same. 
amount.  The  Union  bank  has  a  capital  of  £50, 000  and 
circulates  notes  to  the  extent  of  £1  Hi, :1S7.  All  government 
business  is  done  through  this  institution,  and  the  shares 
are  at  a  high  premium.  The  savings  bank  is  a  government 
institution,  the  government  being  responsible  for  its  de- 
posits and  having  control  of  its  expenditure.  Its  rate  of 
interest  is  II  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  profits,  after  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  depositors,  are  added  to  the  general 
revenue.  There  arc  Hi  churches  in  the  city.  The  Komaii 
Catholic  cathedral  is  an  imposing  structure.  The  Church  of 
K  upland  cathedral  is  also  a  fine  edifice,  though  M  yet  incom- 
plete. There  are  2  Wesley  an  cf  lurches.  1  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  1  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  1  Congrega- 
tional. Two- thirds  of  the  population  are  Unman  Cathoi  j.-s. 
The  most  important  public  edifices,  in  addition  to  the  cath- 
edrals and  churches,  are — I  lovernment  House,  the  residence 
of  ihe  governor,  a  plain  but  substantial  and  commodious 
stone  building  which  cost  DiO.OOO  ;  the  House  of  Assembly. 
in  which  the  legislature  holds  its  sittings  and  where  are  the 
govcnimrnt  offices  ;  the  I'liion  and  Commercial  banks  :  the 
lunatic  asylum,  1  miles  distant  from  the  city;  the  public 
hospital,  market-house,  and  court-house;  Homan  Catholic 
college  and  convents:  Episcopalian,  Wesleyau,  and  (ien- 
eral  1'rotcstant  academies ;  Honum  Catholic  and  Episcopa- 
lian orphan  asylums.  Nineteen  life,  tire,  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  have  agencies  in  St.  John's.  The  joint- 
stock  companies  are — the  St.  John's  (ins-Light  Co..  <.rn- 
eral  Water  Co.,  Flouting  Dry  Dock  Co..  Vail's  Joint-Stock 
Co.  for  ship-biscuit  baking,  and  St.  John's  Steam-tug  Co. 
The  city  has  2  saw-mills.  1  gas  manufactory,  !  iron-foun- 
dry, 1  distillery,  2  breweries,  4  bakeries  (by  machinery),  1 
parent  slip,  I  floating  dock,  2  tanneries,  1  boot  and  shoo 
factory.  The  chief  public  societies  are  the  agricultural, 
floral,  and  horticultural,  and  the  fishermen's  society.  The 
benevolent  and  charitable  societies  arc  numerous,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Benevolent  Irish  Society.  Church  of  Kng- 
laud  asylum  for  widows  and  orphans.  St.  John's  Industrial 
Society,  Dorcas  Society,  St.  George's  Society.  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  British  Society,  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Mechanics'  Society,  Shipwrights'  Benefit  Society,  and  4 
temperance  societies.  There  are  3  Masonic  lodges — 2  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and 
1  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland. 
The  medical  society  of  St.  John's  was  incorporated  in  1SI17. 
Of  the  literary  institutes,  the  St.  John's  Athena'iim  has  a 
library  containing  5(100  vols.,  and  a  reading-room  well  sup- 
plied with  British  and  American  newspapers  and  period- 
icals ;  the  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Institute  has  a  reading- 
room  and  library.  The  newspapers  published  in  St.  John's 
are  the  Mnntfinj  Chi-mitt  -I- ,  daily;  the  AVy^r**,  \,,rf,,inttl- 
lander,  Public  Led<ffi\  Aitrcrtiser,  Courier,  and  Tints*,  twice 
each  week;  the  Royal  <inzit\»^,  Xorth  Star,  and  Patriot, 
weekly  ;  the  Comma-riot  Jnnrnnl  and  the  Triiijtrrmtri-  J»itr- 
nttl,  fortnightly.  Of  these  newspapers,  the  Royal  (>'<tzctte 
is  the  oldest,  having  been  established  in  lsw>. 

St.  John's  is  the  seat  of  government,  which  consists  of  a 
governor,  executive  council,  legislative  council,  consisting 
of  15  members  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a  house  of 
a^-M'iuhly,  consisting  of  ;il  members  elected  by  the  people. 
The  judicial  department  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  Sir 
H.  Hoyles  being  chief-justice,  and  lion.  B.  Robinson  and 
Hon.  John  Hay  ward  assistant,  judges  ;  and  a  circuit  court 
and  admiralty  court.  There  is  also  the  district  court  of  St. 
John's.  The  Allan  line  of  steamers  call  at  St.  John's  on 
their  outward  and  homeward  pa-sages,  carrying  mails  and 
timers.  Every  alternate  Tuesday  a  steamer  leaves 
Halifax,  X.  S..  calling  at  St.  John's  on  her  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  every  alternate  Tuesday  a  steamer  leaves  Liv- 
erpool, calling  at  St.  John's  on  her  voyage  (..  Halifax. 
This  arrangement  holds  good  for  nine  mouths  of  the  year, 
and  during  February,  March,  and  April  the  steamers  run 
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only  once  :i  month,  m-i.-ad  <>t'  fortnightly.     !.•• 

lijl'lui^hth   :  wn  St.  John's  iiii'i  the  |H'i:i,  i|  :il 

outsorts     .Valid    S.       i:\ecllent    roads    eon t    ill.     e.ipilal 

with  the  ii.  tOWOI  and  -cltlcmcnls. 

There  ire  few  manufacture-  iii  St. John's,  the  |iii|iiihiiinn 

belli  .'  'K'll    with    tl:. 

i  i|ili<    in  lu-try    '.I    tin'    colony  .      Tin- 

iiium!  -  in   Si.  .!..!)  - 

iin  a  i  '  CUtlOn  of  llir     ''.il  ;in.|  eod  lish- 

llert    illi'l     e\  |HM  t    li  -il    :m<l    ..il.        'I'lir   i-.i.lh 

-.Hi    ['.   i  i :.  .!    Britain,  Spain.  Portugal.  Italy,  the 
\V  1-1  In  li.  1 1  -kin?1  are 

inailllv  e\|,ol'le  I  I"   III  itaill.       Tilt'   L'reat   bulk  o!    lltr  impoits 

-'.  .1  din's.     In  iiililitiun 

t.,      til,  :    •    III-.      there       Illl'      ill      Si. 

John'  i- '    H'l.iil    shop-   in  \\liii-li 

rii.'  I  mi.     Si.  John's   i-  a  plaee  of  e\ten- 
I  iniii'ti  wealth  i-  ae, .mutilated  by  lln-  cilpi- 
,  who,  unfortunately,  are  mostlj  i""i  ie-i.l,  nt  an 
.•iite  I  l.v  1 !<•  Thi-  a\  i-ra^i'  nun 

-i  I'  •  i  'Mt  "t  St.  John's  annually  is  lliim.  ha\  im; 

a  burden  i,i'  I'.in.iMMi  tons.     Tho  number  of  sailim;  ri 
•'  ^  IV  MM  St.  .John'.-  for  tin-  .-eul  fisheries  enrli  \ .  •• 
i,ii-'i.  \erv  L'1'cat.  but  if  laii'  years  these  have  been  la. 

...     teamoi  -.      liiu'htecn  powerful  It 

leave  St.  Jobl  ir  for  the  seal  fishery  soon  nl'ler  Mar. 

111.  Thcgiviii  tmlk  ,,f  il»'  seal  oil  taken  is  nianiifiictiirrd  in 
St.  John's:  H:n  I,., i  i  >  race,  the  second  town  in  tin1  colony, 
being  this  only  other  place  where  oil  is  manufactiin  d. 

St.  John's  is  a  place  of  growing  iuij,  1   will 

probably  o,-rii|,y  an  iuMiicnlial  |,i,-i!i,,n  one  day.  It  is 
proposed  ID  build  a  railway  across  the  island  from  St.  John's 
tn  Si.  lie 'ir/e's  Itay.iin  lln:  wi-  .mil  a  steam-ferry 

would  carry  passengers  ami   mail-  liippi'^an  or 

Luui.-hiirg.  C.  I',.     This  would   constitute  the  .-hortc-t  nml 

a]    I'll lit,1     I'ttueeli      \llie:i'.a     IIII-1     K,lln|..'.     I-    swift 

-ti'iiM,.,-  I'Diilil  ma-ke  the  di-tani-e  between  St.  John'.-*  nml 
Valeulia,  I  r*. la M, I,  in  a  little  ,,\  »•!•  four  days.  The  ili 

in    Lontlnn   an  I    Xew  York   by  this  routi'  would  be 
.  d  in  -,'\ ,  n  .M.  HAHVKY. 

Saint  John's.  <  unity  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  K. 
bv  tin-  rivt-r  Kiehelieii.  and  S.  by  the  Slate  of  New  York. 
1 1  .-  in  ta  ins  some  \c,  v  In  til,-  land,  and  i-  Innei-,  d  l,y  the 
railway  leadinj;  in  >t.  Julin'-.  the  county-seat.  P.  12,122. 

Saint  John's,  town.  can.  of  St.  John's  co..  (;• 

l.i.  on  tin'  \V.  bank  of  the  river  Kiehelieii.  at  the  head 
of  Chambly  Canal,  and  on  Central  Vermont  K.  K..  2:i  miles 
N.  of  House's  Point.  It  i.s  also  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  dram!  Trunk  ami  of  Stan-trad  SbefTord  and  ('humbly 
railways.  It  is  iMiniHvted  with  Iberville  by  two  bridges. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  lunatir  asylum,  anil  pos- 
tinr  Imildin^s.  fhiirrhe-.  and  inannl'ai.t.,rti.s.  an  ac- 
tive tnvile,  eommodiiiiis  barracks  for  troops,  an  academy, 
and  2  weekly  newspapers.  P.  3022. 

Saint  John's,  the  rapital  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  ami 
the  seat  of  several  military  and  civil  authoritir-.  i-  l.eanti- 
fully  situated  and  lias  a  good  and  fortified  harbor,  which, 
however,  is  not  accessible  for  large  vessels.  It  is  generally 
well  built,  though  somewhat  dirty,  and  it  sometimes  .suffers 
greatly  from  lark  of  water.  P.  9021. 

Saint  John's,  county  of  X.  K.  Florida,  lying  between 

St.  John's   Kiver  and  the  Atlantic,  consisting  chiefly  of 

•  •d  with  timber,  including  some  live-oak. 

Staple*,    su^'ar.    molasses,    and    .-wcct    potatoes.      Cap.    St. 

Augustine.     Area,  540  sq.  in.     P.  2618. 

Saint  John's,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clinton  cp.,  Mich. .on  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  K.  K.,  100  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  has  7 
churches.  1!  sidiool-hou.-es.  H  newspapers,  a  large  furni- 
ture manufactory,  foiimlry,  wooden -howl  factory.  1  saw 
and  2  grist  mills,  and  carriage  and  repair  shops.  P.  about 

!'->"».         CoillilT  A   KsTKS,    Kl)S.  "CLINTON  ISUKI'KXDKXT." 

Saint  John's,  v.,  Marion  tp..  Mercer  co.,  0.     P.  105. 
Saint  John's,  a  lake  of  Quebec,  Canada,  forming  the 

source  of  Sajiiirnay  River,  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  be- 
in,'  :;n  miles  i,,nir  and  'j.i  broad,  and  lies  on  a  high  plateau 
s!n-ltr:'i.  I  N.  I-!,  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  principal  tribu- 

ta;ii's  a1,'  A»iiii|'i!i(,ns-i,in.  .\ii-ta-ini,  and  Curious  ihrrs. 

Saint  John's,  Berkley,  tp.,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C.  P. 
IMS. 

Suint  Johiis'bury,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Caledonia  co..  Vt..  at 
the  inni'tion  of  Conii,.,.tient    and  Passump^ir  and  1'ortland 
I',.  IN..  , "ill  miles  S.  of  the  Canada  line.     It 
h:i>  .",  rhnri'lu.-.  a    ].iiMic    library  and   reading  ro.n 

•'n>   and   ti   Bohool-hoOte8|  2   banks,  u    \\|.ek!v  nc\vs|»!t- 
I'l'i'-.  aiiiilai-tiiry  in  :hr  world,  2  foundries 

an!  machine  >ho|i- .  niiMs  i.l'  various  kind.-,  and  -  hotels. 
1'.  li'ii'i.">.  \VM.  11.  \Vni:i:i  i  i!.  El).  "  VKISMONT  FAKHKU." 

Saint  John's  Collrm-.  und- 

el  ii:   •  :riu-  Mar;i^iui.  who  was 


its  first  president,  and  d.  in  I 

K,"..  \:.  di  i,.  in  l-i::  ;,i  |>,, 

l.iil  I'du.-ati-  1  in  ihi-  i-oulltry. 

Saint  Jolin'«,  (olli-lon,  tp..  char:.  0,    P. 

Saint  Juliii'-   I'l.intation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
P.  I-'?. 
Saint  Jiilm's  Hivcr.  in  Klorid.i.  ri  , 

of     III' 

ll'lll'll, 

boaU  to   Knterprise.  :..:n   miles   from   it-  nioi.th,  and  .-mall 

-teal!!'  :      -olnc   till    Illl  ll  ,1     poillt.       It 

id  a  beautiful   -i, ,  iin,  i.  i'.  :n_'  but  a  slight  fall  and  : 

penile    eiiri'i-nl.       ll-    hank-    are    i-l.id    ill    li'dl    hall    tuipieiil 
\erdiiie.aiid    lor   marU    l«o  third-  -i>   it  in  no- 

»bere  li---  ihan  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  often  expand 
-|'  iclon-  l.ik  on  of  the  riier  from  in 

mouth,  in   1.  -onullr  is    K.   and   \V. 

!nr  a.<   I'illltkn.   it   Iii-  neatll    N 

•>ith  the  main  coast   and  ahout  l> 
In. m  il.     "  For  ni'aily  1""  miles  from  it-  moulh  il  |.. 
wide,  sluggish    .-bed    ol    water,  more   resembling   a   I 
than  a  ri\er."tlie  di-iaure  from  shore  t. 
places  bciii);  fnll>  ."i  mile-.     The  currents  in  the  river  are 
apparently  but  .-diijhlly  intlueu.'ed  byl:e-het-.  e\,n  .: 
the    ra  and    wheie    mo-t 

are  without  doubt   mainly  due  to  the  tidal   i> 

bar  a  depth  of  11  to  l.'i  feet  i. 
.laek-.iin  il-e,  HI  li-i-t  to  1'ilatka.  and  >  fe. 
while  .-mall  ,.ly  mmdi  bibber  up.  A  minimum 

depth  of  7  feet  of  water  at   mean  low  tide  at  |,  , 
on  the  bar,  with  an  average  ri.-e  and  full  of  .,. ! 

Saint   Jolins'villc,  p.-v.   and   tp..   .Montgomei  • 
N.  Y.,  on  Mohawk  Kiver  and  N.-"  Y.nk  Ccntnil  H.  K.,  has 
fine  scenery  and  important  manufactures.     P.  of  v.  I..T'.: 
of  tp.  '2 1 80, 

Saint  John  the  Hup'li-t,  parish  of  S.  i:.  Louisiana, 
hnvinir  on  the  N.  Lake  Maurcpas.  on  the  X.  K.  Lake  i 
chartrain.  on   the  S.    Lake  <!es   Allemands.   in:. 
Mississippi  Kiver.  and  traversed  by  \ew  <irle.m-  St. 
and  Chieai'o   K.  K.,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  soil  highly 
productive  of  rice  and  sugar-cane.     Cap.  Bonnet  < 
Area,  250  sq.  m.     P.  6762. 

Saint  Jo'seph,  p.-v.,  Westmoreland  co..  X.  1!..  3  miles 
from  Memraeook.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  college  and  a 
handsome  stone  church.  P.  about  400. 

Saint  Joseph,  county  of  X.  Indiana,  adjoining  Michi- 
gan, on  St.  Joseph  and  Kankakce  river-.  tra\er-ed  by  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  .Michigan  Central,  and  Chi- 
.ml  Lake  Huron  K.  Us.,  has  11  nearly  level  surface 
divided  between  oak-openings,  prairie,  and  forest,  has  nu- 
merous manufactures  and  raises  enn.-ideriible  iiuanti' 
stock.  Staples,  wheat,  hay.  Indian  corn.  maple--u^ar.  wool, 
and  butter.  Cap.  South  Ilcinl.  Aren. -170  si|.  m.  1'.  - 

Saint  Joseph,  county  of  S.  W.  Michigan,  adjoining 
Indiana,  drained  by  St.  Joseph  River  and   its  tribn: 
intersected  by  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern.  Michi- 
gan Central,  and  Grand  Hapids  and  Indiana  R.  Us.,  has  a 
rolling  surface,  numerous  saw-mills,  several  manufact 
and  raises  con. -iderable  numbers  of  sheep  and  swine.  Staples, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  hay,  sorghuni-mol 
and  butter.    Cap.  Ccntrevillc.    Area,  550  sq.  m.    P.  -' 

Saint  Joseph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co..  III.,  on 
Indianapolis  IMoomington  and  Western  R.  R.  P.  IL'L'L'. 

Saint  Joseph,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Ind.    P.  1.".7.".. 

Saint  Joseph,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Tensns  parish.  La.,  mi 
Mis:is-ippi  Ui\cr.  :!."ili  i'ii!e-  above  New  Orleans  and 
of  Vickslmrg,  has  2  religious  societies,  good  schools,  court- 
hon-e.  jail,  nml  clerk's  oHii-e.  a  Masonic  lodxe,  1  newspaper, 
and  a  tin  and  blacksmith  shop.     P.  about 

P.  CiiKW.  Ki).  "XoisTii  LorisiASA  Jin  IISM.." 

Saint  Joseph,  p.-v.  and   tp.,  Bcrricn  co.,    Mich.,  on 

Lake  Michi-an.  at  the  mouth   of  St.  Joseph'.-   Hucr,  on 

igo  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  K..  i-  th.    .,  utre  ..f 

nieipal    pencil-region   of    the  X.    W..   hn-   ^   weekly 

newspaper-  and  a  llouri-hini;  trade  in  lumber  and  in  fruit 

,me  bridge  across  the  river. 

Saint  Joseph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.  P.  Sfi 
Saint  Joseph,  city.  ,-ap.  of  Ilnehanan  co.,  Mo.,  and 

•ond  city  of  commercial  importance  in  t 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Missouri  River, 
i  on  the  western  botinda..-.    "t  the  St-ite.      It  i- 
olilcst  cities  in  the  I'.  S.  between    Mississippi    Uiver  and 
t|le  p.,  ,-i'ph    Robiduux.  a 

i  French  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  ITS), 
and  who  was  mie  of  tli.  1  pioneers  of  the  We-t. 

rly  as  when  the  general  government  incorporated  the 
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Territory  of  Louisiana,  Kobidoux  left  St.  Louis  for  the 
thru  wild  country  of  the  West  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
EMMtUig  a  beautiful  sp<.t  among  the  hills  mi  tberivw- 
bank.  he  built  a  hut  iind  commenced  trafficking  with  the 
red  men.  The  country  was  thickly  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dian-, and  was  in  their  pos.-cssion.  The  rtmmboatl  from 
SI.  Louis  brought  him  his  wares  and  carried  the  valuable 
peltric-  and  im-tals  hi-  received  from  the  Indians  to  mar- 
ket, lie  win  beloved  by  the  Indians,  whom  he  treated 
fairly.  In  1840  the  rich  country  surrounding  the  trading- 
point,  known  as  the  "  Platte  Purchase."  was  opened  to 
settlement  by  treat v  with  the  Indians.  The  fertile  land 
was  rapidly  taken  up,  ami  the  settlement  immediately  be- 
came the  principal  fnnilier-tiiwn  W.  of  the  .Mississippi.  In 
.Tune,  IS  13.  the  original  town  was  laid  out  by  -Mr.  llobi- 
d.Jiix.  and  rnrm-d  St.  Joseph.  In  IS4li,  with  110(1  inhab- 
itant.-, it  became  the  county-seat;  in  ISJil  it  became  the 
great  outtitting-point  for  emigrants  and  gold-seekers  leav- 
ing the  Stales' fur  California,  it  lying  directly  on  the  great 
highway  across  the  Plains:  in  Feb.,  1851,  with  ft  population 
of  4()0o'.  it  became  a  city.  The  original  charter  is  still  in 
force,  having  been  amended  twenty -two  times.  In  Feb., 
1859.  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  K.  R.,  the  first  road  to 
penetrate  so  far  W..  was  completed  to  the  city.  From  this 
the  eitv  made  rapid  strides  in  growth  and  population.  In 
the  following  year  the  famous  "  pony  express,"  to  quickly 
transmit  a  limited  mail  from  the  States  to  San  Francisco, 
was  started  from  the  city.  In  1861,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  city  became  the  scene  of  fac- 
tious disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  secessionists,  and  the 
war-period  was  a  gloomy  one.  The  government  occu- 
pied and  fortified  the  city,  and  it  became  a  point  for  the 
centralization  and  distribution  of  troops.  The  population, 
which  was  10,000  in  1861,  had  dwindled  to  7000  in  1865. 
The  return  of  peace  brought  prosperity  again,  an  immense 
trade  flowed  in.  and  the  city  grew  rapidly.  In  1870  the 
census  showed  a  population  of  19,565  and  an  assessed 
property  valuation  of  $11,283,435.  The  population  is  now 
estimated  at  30,000,  and  the  assessment  shows  a  property 
valuation  of  at  least  $25,000,000.  The  country  surround- 
ing St.  Joseph  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  U.  S.  Since  its 
founding  the  city  has  been  the  largest  wholesaling  point 
in  the  Central  U.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  which 
supremacy  it  still  maintains.  It  has  9  distinct  lines,  of  rail- 
way centring  at  its  location,  with  a  formidable  network  of 
connections,  giving  it  direct  communication  with  the  great 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  and  the  cities  of  the 
lakes  and  the  Gulf,  and  is  closely  united  with  all  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  under  its  shadow.  In  1875  its  wholesale 
trade  exceeded  $20,000,000.  May  31,  1873,  it  celebrated 
the  completion  of  a  magnificent  iron  railway  bridge  across 
Missouri  River,  costing  $1,500,000.  The  city's  public 
schools  stand  next  to  those  of  St.  Louis  in  the  State,  and 
vie  with  those  of  Cleveland  and  Boston.  The  city  has  32 
schools  and  colleges,  24  churches,  4  daily  and  5  weekly 
newspapers,  5  public  libraries,  63  societies,  an  industrial 
exposition  association,  State  asylum  for  the  insane,  the 
finest  opera-house  W.  of  New  York  City,  and  one  of  the 
largest  court-houses  in  the  U.  S. 
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Saint  Joseph,  tp.,  Williams  eo.,  0.     P.  1844. 

Saint  Joseph,  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.     P.  265. 

Saint  Joseph  de  Beauce,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Beauce  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  42  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Quebec.  It  has  a 
large  stone  court-house  and  copper-mines.  P.  about  450. 

Saint  Joseph,  Sisters  of,  founded  at  Puy,  in  France, 
in  Ifi50  by  J.  P.  Medaille,  a  priest;  have  many  houses  in 
the  U.  8. 

Saint  Joseph's  River  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich., 
and  after  a  tortuous  course  of  250  miles  enters  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  St.  Joseph.  Its  mouth  affords  a  good  harbor,  and  the 
stream  is  navigated  throughout  half  its  length  by  small 
steamers  to  Constantine,  Mich. — Another  stream  of  the 
same  name  rises  in  Hillsdale  Co.,  Mich.,  flows  S.  W.  into 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  near  Fort  Wayne  joins  St.  Mary's 
River  to  form  the  Maumee. 

Saint  Junicn',  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Vienne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Glane  and  Vienne,  has 
6795  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses, 
bees,  and  inules. 

Saint-Just,  de  (ANTOINE  Lons  LKOX),  b.  at  Decize, 
department  of  Nievre,  France,  in  1768  or  1769;  studied 
literature;  published  in  1789  a  large  poem,  Orgnut,  in  20 
songs ;  embraced  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  wrote  in  1791  Esprit  </<  In  liirnhilion  ;  entered  the 
Convention  in  1792  as  a  member  for  Aisnc;  advocated  the 
most  extreme  measures;  became  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety;  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
leaders  during  the  Reign  of  Terror;  became  president  of 
the  Convention  in  Feb.,  1794;  brought  Danton  to  the  guil- 


lotine ;  attempted  on  the  9th  Thermidor  to  defend  Robes- 
pierre, but  was  arrested,  and  executed  the  next  day.  .July 
L'S,  17'.'4.  His  (tiiu'n*  jxi/iiif/inH  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  ls;il.  His  Lift  «as  written  by  Fleury  in  1852 
and  Haniel  in  1859. 

Saint  Lam'bert,  or  South  Montreal,  v..  ('humbly 
co..  opposite  -Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  ri\er  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Victoria  bridge  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  John's  branch  with  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  A 
steam-ferry  connects  it  with  the  city,  2  miles  distant.  P. 
about  400. 

Saint  Lambert,  de  (CHARLES  Fn.ixrois),  MAIIOI-IS, 
b.  at  Nancy,  Lorraine,  France,  Dec.  16,  171t»;  served  in  the 
army;  obtained  a  post  at  the  court  of  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Voltaire:  ob- 
tained some  note  as  a  poet,  and  still  more  1-v  his  Mn-cesst'til 
rivalry  with  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  for  the  favor  of  their 
respective  mistresses.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy. D.  at  Paris  Feb.  9,  1803. 

Saint  Lan'dry,  parish  of  Central  Louisiana,  bounded 
E.  by  Atchafalaya  River,  W.  by  Bayou  Ni-zpeque.  watered 
by  their  numerous  tributaries,  has  an  undulating  surface, 
well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  stock-rai-in^.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
molasses,  and  wool.  Cap.  Opelousas.  Area,  2200  sq.  in. 
P.  25,553. 

Saint  Law'rence,  county  of  N.  New  York,  on  St. 
Lawrence  River,  bordering  on  Canada,  watered  by  St. 
Regis,  Racket,  (Iras.-.  ( Isueiratchie.  and  Indian  rivers  and 
their  numerous  tributaries,  which  afford  abundant  water- 
power,  and  traversed  by  Ogdcnsburg  and  Lake  Chaiiiplain 
division  of  Vermont  Central  and  Rome  Watcrt.iwn  and 
Ogdensburg  R.  Rs.,  is  thinly  settled,  and  mountainous  in 
its  S.  E.  portions,  which  arc  broken  by  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges  forming  part  of  the  Adirondack  region,  and  are 
covered  with  almost  unbroken  forests:  is  rich  in  minerals, 
especially  iron  ore.  and  well  adapted  to  dairying,  which 
with  lumbering  and  manufactures  of  many  kinds  forms  the 
chief  industry,  more  than  30  cheese-factories  existing  in 
the  county.  Staples,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  hops, 
flax,  maple-sugar,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  the  production 
of  the  four  latter  articles  being  probably  greater  than  in 
anv  other  county  in  the  U.  S.  Cap.  Canton.  Area,  2900 
sq.'  in.  P.  84,826. 

Saint  Lawrence,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  on 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.     P.  315. 
Saint  Lawrence,  tp.,  Waupaca  co.,  Wis.    P.  759. 

Saint  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf.  The  river  St. 
Lawrence,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  to  the  W.  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  is  about  2000  miles  long,  or  to  its  farthest  source, 
that  of  the  river  St.  Louis,  2150  miles  long  from  E.  to  W., 
by  745  in  greatest  breadth,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nipi- 
gon,  lat,  50°  33'  N.,  to  those  of  the  S.  branch  of  the  Mau- 
mee, lat.  40°  13'  N.  Its  approximate  area,  as  reduced  by 
the  most  recent  surveys,  is  about  510.000  sq.  m. — 187,440 
in  the  U.  S.  and  322,560  in  Canada.  The  tortuous  water- 
shed (5400  miles)  that  bounds  it  traverses  regions  very  dif- 
ferent in  character  and  climate.  On  the  S.  side,  from  the 
Gulf  westward,  it  interlaces  the  Notre  l)amc  Mountains, 
4000  to  1200  feet  high,  till  remotely  opposite  Quebec  it 
passes,  by  the  highlands  at  the  sources  of  the  St.  John, 
the  Kcnnebec,  and  the  Penobscot,  to  those  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  down  through  the  picturesque  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  Green  Mountains  round  the  S.  end  of  Lake  George 
to  and  through  the  lofty  Adirondacks,  whoso  highest  sum- 
mit rises  over  6000  feet.  There,  at  1000  miles,  it  descends 
to  the  fertile  regions  of  Western  New  York,  encircles  the 
sources  of  the  Oswcgo  and  Genesee,  skirts  Lake  Erie  and  the 
sources  of  the  Maumee.  and  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, where  its  elevation  is  scarcely  perceptible,  passes 
northward,  W.  of  the  feeders  of  Green  Buy,  then  westward, 
reaching  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  at  3000  miles — the 
first  1000  highly  picturesque  and  interesting,  physically 
and  historically,  the  last  2000  chiefly  through  the  finest 
wheat-country  of  this  continent,  with  the  climate  of  the 
peach  and  grapevine.  From  the  sources  of  the  St.  Louis 
the  line  of  watershed  throughout  its  winding  course  round 
the  northern  tributaries  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  the 
Ottawa,  St.  Maurice,  Saguenay,  and  other  rivers,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  monotonously  unvaried,  uninhabited,  little 
known,  and  repulsively  uninteresting,  save  for  its  many 
lakes  and  copper-bearing  character.  For  though  the  Lau- 
rcntian  formation,  that  covers  the  northern  half  of  the  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  rises  on  Lake  Superior  to  1800  feet,  to 
2800  below  Quebec,  and  to  4000  in  the  interior,  it  is  along 
the  watershed  a  generally  sterile  plateau,  1300  to  1500  feet 
above  the  sea  (except  at  Ion.  79°  23'  W..  where  it  is  947), 
with  occasional  low  hills.  It  has  generally  a  poor  sandy 
soil,  and  a  climate  fit  only  for  growing  barley. 
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The  infant   St.  I. . t»  n  urr.  filtering;  the  W.  end   of  Lake 
ior   u"   the   liver   M.    Louis,    in. -CM-   tin-   accnm 

(if  ninny    tribaUriM,    including   tin-    1'igenn    Ilin-r. 
important  onlv  from  being  III''  international  l.»mi<l:i>  y.  and 
tin'  Kamini-li'piia.  with    it."  great    t'iill."   "t    ll'n    led.  ' 
nveiviiig    it"    givafc-i,   the    Nipigon.    willi    il"    in 

guarded  ml..!!!''''  and  i"lll!l'l  -til'l'l'1'!  litke.  .'II  mile-  b\  ."'" 
ill  extent,  dr.iinin  'I-  '"•  Lake  Superior 

feel  above  th A,  and 

9IIII    in    mean    ile|,t'h.       Il-    |i!diile.,|iic    and    rie_- 

arcK'  i  for  agriculture,  but  have  very  riot 

nt '  -liver  ami  cuppe:,  the  hitler  work  e  1    by  |,re    111 

:.  |. awicn  M  lean  •  river,  I    mile  t.,  J  mile 

wide,  with  the  "urplil"  water-  nt '  ;i  n  ill  e:i  ot'  M.7"1!  -<).  in. — 

in -In. ling;  that  of  the  hike.  32,830.     Descending  -'.:  l-a-i. 

chietlv     ill     Sanll     Ste.     Maiie.    il    enter>     Lake     UIIM.II,     1!  III 
mile.-  long  hy   17"  wide.      I  in  -.'ire  1  and  mount  linon- 
.N.  i.iel  N.   K..  il.-    southern    ,-hcire"   skirt    the   fertile   penin 
sala"  of   Michigan    and    South   wc-teni  Onlari" 

of  it  -  iia.-in  i-  ;  I .  I  '.HI  si |.  m.,  the  lake  oovwinf  21»070i     I  * 

eliief  Canadian  tributary  i"  the  Ficn-h  liiver,  fiom  l.ilke 
Nippis-in,'.  draining  over  711(1(1  sq.  in.  Ill  l.:ike  Iliirnn 
the  St.  l.:nvrenre  reeelrM  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan, 

845   mile-  loni;  In    M  lit    il-  ivide-t,  .'.7(1    llhoVO  the   >Cil,  and 

ISdii   in   menu  depth.      Il-   ba-in   i-  70,040  sq.  111.  i  n 
of  whi'di  iho  lake  occupies  22,120;  five  nf  it"  feeder*  arc 
frnni   1S5  to  215  miles  in   length,  mostly  traversing  mag- 
niliccnt  timber  forests.     The  St.   Lawrence   leave*    i 
Huron  a"  the  river  St.  Clair,  only  J  to  i  of  a  mile  wide  ;  at 
33  mi!  like  St.  C'lnir,  25  miles  long,  receiving  the 

Thames  from  Ontario;  and  at  18  more,  with  a  descent  of 
11  feel,  enters  Lake  Erie.  Compared  with  the  St.  .Mary, 
the  river  St.  Clair  seems  small  for  what  should  he  the 
greatly -augmented  discharge  of  Lake  Huron  :  hut  the  pro- 
portional evapo ration  ..I  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  mn-i 
be  greater  limn  that  of  Lake  Superior,  whose  low  n 
temperature  (40°  F.)  should  rather  cause  precipitation  in 
warm  weather;  and  the  volume  of  the  St.  ('lair  is  hidden 

In  it-  L'l'cat  deptl I  velocity  of  tl  miles  an  hour.     Lake 

Krie  i."  L1 1 1  miles  long  by  00  at  its  widest,  and  90  feet  in 
mean  depth.  Its  area  is  9600  sq.  m.,  including  which  its 
basin  embraces  3!),6SO,  of  which  the  river  Maumec  drains 
7000.  the  virand  Hivcr  of  Ontario  2430. 

From  Lake  Krie  i  he  St.  Lawrence  flows  rapidly,  J  of  a  mile 
wide.  L'"  lo  in  led  dci 'p.  Expanding  around  Uran  I  Island 
and  many  les-er  one",  nt  22  miles  it  descends  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  with  its  enormous  mass  of  389,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  each  second  of  time.  Then  narrowing  to  1  of  a 
mile,  it  surges  down  its  deep  precipitous  ravine,  through  its 
fierce  Whirlpool,  and  at  35  miles,  with  a  total  descent  of 
:;:;"  fed.  overcome  by  the  Wclland  Canal,  enters  the  S. 
of  Lake  Ontario,"  190  miles  long  by  60  at  its  wide-t, 
and  112  feet  ill  mean  depth.  Pasting  ITU  miles  through 
it,  it  receive"  on  the  S.  the  ilem-ec,  draining  3000  mile.". 
and  the  Oswego,  with  its  eight  lakes  and  branches,  5600 
.  an  1  on  the  N.  the  Trent,  of  the  same  area.  Leav- 
ing Lake  Ontario  augmented  by  the  waters  of  its  basin  of 
L".'.7tlo  so.  in.,  including  the  lake-surface  of  6300  miles. 
passing  through  the  romantic  Lake  of  the  Thousand  I-les. 
then  gradually  narrowing  to  J  of  a  mile  at  66}  mile",  the 
St.  Lawrence  enters  on  the  series  of  alternate  rapids,  over- 
come by  the  Canadian  canals  and  slackwater  reaches,  by 
which  it  descends  176  feet  in  96  miles  to  Lake  St.  Louis, 
with  a  volume  of  510,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  by  the 
Canadian  canal  commissioners'  report.  The  depth  of  water 
is  so  great  that  many  largo  vessels,  including  passenger 
steamers,  run  down  through  the  rapids  to  Montreal,  using 
the  canals  only  in  going  up. 

We  have  now  traced  the  St.  Lawrence  first  for  600  miles 
through  the  nigged  and  solitary  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
land  ol  it  -  origin  ;  then  for  over  900  miles  of  its  middle  course, 
where  its  vast  sea-like  waters,  after  expanding  through  the 
great  fertile  and  generally  Silurian  plain  countries  of  the 
rapidly-improving  lake  States  and  province  of  Ontario, 
with  their  many  prosperous  cities  and  shipping-ports,  here 
ile-i'end  to  the  great  plain  of  Lower  Canada,  350  mile"  in 
length  by  60  at  it"  widc-t.  bounded  by  the  Laurentian 
mount  lin-range  on  the  N.  and  a  continuation  of  the  (Ireen 
Mountains  on  the  S.,  till  they  converge  in  the  St.  Law- 
ren  T  below  (Jiicliee,  the  site  of  the  dense  old  settlements 
of  the  French  race,  rich  in  historical  as-ociation"  of  events 
and  usages  linked  to  mediii'val  times.  Traversing  Lake 
St.  Louis.  l:"i  miles,  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Lawrence 
descends  II1.  feet,  and  at  s;  miles  enters  the  harbor  of 
Montreal,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Canada,  frequented 
bv  \tlantic  steamers  and  large  sea  -groins  ves-c]-.  Partly 
in  Lake  St.  Louis  and  partly  lielow  the  i-land  of  .Montreal 

it  receive"  the  Ottawa,  draining   over  60,000  sq.  m.,  vvh 

volume  of  Sa.lMMI  eiiliic  fed  per    .-croud  where  mea-iired    i- 

IMd  by  lower  tributaries,  to  over  90,000,  swelling  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  over  600,000.     Their  waters  con- 


tinue long   visibly   ili.-tingiii-.ln'  I   in  color.     Tho-i    of  the 

ited,  ure  much  pmer  than  tlo 

Mile    waters    of  the    ~l.    Law;.-n.e.  wh|.-h    In    ainilv-i-    have 
three  times  as  much  ."olid  ma'  eoiu  ^a;t-,  ii. 

tion.       . \liove    (III-    the    St.    l.avvieni'.-  vali'  I.   not 

more   than    one  twentieth    in    v..li l,v   drou^'liJ    or   11-M.d, 

though     liMllg     somclitlM  ,  !l     ::     leet.         ii 

the  8ood»   of  the  Ottawa     an    unii.-ually 

high  one  ha.-  at  |  i  i  I  hf  Si .  L.I  ..  -i\  er 

the  wharvc-  at    Mont  real,  «  here  the  widt  Ii  with 

-  '  Ulrent'.       Kitty  inile-  lower,  aliove    Luke  St.    ; 

-"  mile"  long,  it    i.  lieu  from    Lake   Cham- 

plain,  draining  alioul  li.'ini  s<j.  in.      In    Lake  St.  lYtci    it 

•  -  the  Vama-ka,  with  H'  '  I'ran- 

i    m.  of  area.     At 
Three  llivers,  Cli  <•  tide,  and  re,  cue.  ti..m 

the    N.  the    -  .  draining   iibotil    ID.i M|.  in.,  l.ut 

i  irging  a  most  unit  «•  of  water, 

e\ell     ion- idering  that   the    di-ihalge    ol     til.'     ra-tein    tlll'll 

taries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  i>.  lor  their  areas,  nearly  double 
that  of  the  western  feeder".      From  Montreal  t      • 

_     width  is  about  IJ  miles.    Narrowing  to  i  of  a  mile 
at  ynelpee.  under   Cape  diamond,  but   l.'id    leet   deep,  it  ex- 
pand" lielow  the   city,  and    pa--ing   the    i"lnnd 
at  :'•:•  mi'es  it  flows  11   mi1'-  wide  of  fresh  water,  soon  be- 
comes brackish,  and  gradually  -al:.     At    IJu  • 
Quebec  it  is  16  mile"  wide,  r-  :n  the    N.  tl 

guenay.  draining  23,716  sq.  in.,  through   it»  vast  gloomy 

n  in  the  Laurcnti'le-.      I  .  .1   i      'i..   fri   r  Mil  ' 
winter  snows  (6  to  8  feet  deep)  of  mountainous  and  elo- 
vai.'l   northern  regions.it  is  of  extraordinary  volume,  at 
also  are  the  large  rivers  liei>iainis,  Outard,  and  Man 
gan.  and  other  tributaries  eastward.     Widening  to  36  miles 
at  Mi  ;i-.  the  Si.  Lawrence  expands  to  90  at  its  mouth,  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  island  of  Anticosti,  where  the  volume 
it  pours  into  the  (iulf  i-  probably  about  1,000,000  cu.  ft. 
of  water  each  second  of  time.     For  the  lact  200  miles  on 
the  S.  side,  and  300  on  the  N.,  it*  shores  arc  hut  sparsely 
I  at  favorable  points  for  fisheries  or  the  manufacture 
and  shipment  of  lumber,  and  in  the  interior  not  at  all.  •  \ 
cent  in  the  basin  of  the  upper  Sagucnay. 

The  St.  Lawrence  presents  the  extraordinary  character- 
istic of  being  navigable  for  large  ships  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  almost  its  source,  to  the  sea.  a  di-tat 
about  2000  miles,  its  obstacles  being  overcome  by  7  Ii  miles 
of  canals  passable  for  ships  of  700  tons,  and  with  improve- 
ments now  in  progress  it  soon  may  be  so  for  vessel*  of  1300 
tons,  being  equalled  in  that  respect  only  by  the  Amazon, 
which  it  exceeds  in  the  greater  sea-room  for  sail  navigation 
afforded  by  its  great  lakes,  but  subject  to  the  drawback  of 
its  canals  being  closed  for  four  months,  and  its  lower  course 
for  five  months,  in  winter. 

The  commerce  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes  is  very 
great.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  outward  and 
inward,  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  was  3,822,247  tons,  of  which 
2,038,293  was  U.  S.  tonnage.  In  1*71  the  downward  ton- 
nage to  Montreal  was  777.nl'''.  be-ides  the  grain  and  flour, 
I.  Inn.-:;  I  tons,  shipped  at  Oswego  and  Buffalo  for  the  Krie 
Canal  route.  There  cleared  from  Montreal  seaward  that 
year  441  vessels,  tonnage  315,502,  and  from  Quebec  lull 
-.  840,065  tons,  chiefly  timber-laden,  and  35  from 
Three  Rivers  and  Kimouski,  with  21.021  tons,  of  sawed 
lumber  chiefly. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lmrrrnce  lies  between  lat.  45°  6'  and  51° 
17'  N.,  and  Ion.  55°  23'  and  65°  \V.  It  is  490  miles  long 
north-eastward  and  275  wide,  and  includes  an  area  of  about 
64,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N'.  W.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  W.  end  of  Anticosti,  to  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  356  miles,  by  the  rugged  Laiirentiau 
coast  of  Inner  or  Canadian  Labrador,  hilly  but  rarely  moun- 
tainous, with  occasional  fertile  spots  suited  only  for  hardy 
vegetables  and  hay -crops.  It  has  many  harbors  for  fishing- 
boats  and  vessels,  and  is  sheltered  by  clusters  of  -mall 
islands.  Its  fisheries  are  very  rich.  On  the  S.  E.  side  the 
gulf  is  bounded  for  300  miles  of  its  extent  by  the  hilly  W. 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  of  Calciferous  and  Carboniferoti 
formation,  which  has  much  good  land  and  timber,  and  a 
climate  in  the  S.  parts  suitable  for  agriculture,  but  is  unin- 
habited generally,  being  frequented  cxelu-ivcly  by  French 
fishermen.  Then,  crossing  the  main  outlet  of  the  gulf,  75 
miles  wide,  the  W.  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island  for  115 
miles  completes  the  S.  F..  boundary  to  the  (Jut  of  Canto. 
On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  for  140  miles  by  Xovu  Scotia,  nnd 
on  the  W.  for  245  miles  by  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick 
and  liaspe.  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  south- 
ern and  western  circuit  of  the  gulf  coast,  from  Cape  Breton 
to  (laspe.  inclusively,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  more 
northerly  portion  of  it.  Being  of  generally  favorable  soil, 
surface,  and  climate  for  agriculture,  and  of  varied  and 
favorable  geological  formation,  with  numerous  and  excel- 
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lent  .ship-harbors,  it  is  well  studded  with  important  towns 
and  settlements,  whose  numerous  and  intelligent  popula- 
tions arc  pni.speroii.-ly  engaged  in  agriculture,  shipbuilding, 

mining,  lumbering,  and  general  commerce,  in  addition 
to  the  fisheries.  In  the  latter  several  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  Miiall  sandbar-like  Magdalen  Islands,  out  in  the 
gulf,  arc  exclusively  occupied.  The  populous  little  prov- 

of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  2l:il  sq.  ill.  in  area,  ill  the 
S.  cud  of  (be  gulf,  is  pre-eminent  in  agriculture.  The 
island  of  Anticosti.  :;ooo  ,-q.  m.  in  area,  of  Silurian  forma- 
tion, and  richer  soil  though  inferior  climate,  is  almost  en- 
tirely uninhabited,  owing  to  want  of  harbors  and  to  far- 
re  iciiing  shoals  of  stralitiel  limestone. 

The  chief  bays  of  the  gulf  are  the  liaie  des  Chaleurs.  be- 
tween liaspc  and  New  Brunswick.  90  miles  long  and  20  in 
general  width,  into  which  falls  the  large  river  Restigonehe, 
with  IS  miles  of  further  ship-navigation  and  rich  salmon 
fisheries,  a-  arc  four  other  .-trong  rivers  falling  into  the  bay. 
The  equally  large  river  Miramiehi  of  N'cw  Brunswick  enters 

11 Her  'bay.     The  most   important   on   the  W.  coast  of 

Newfoundland  is  St.  llcorgc'-  liay.  off  which  there  arc  at 
times  dangerous  currents.  The  gulf  has  three  outlets — the 
main  one  mentioned,  the  (Jut  of  Canso.  15  miles  long  and 
2  in  a\cragc  width,  and  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  60  miles 
long  and  11  to  24  miles  wide,  the  most  direct  to  Europe. 
]iy  it  a  strong  current  sets  in,  bringing  with  it  icebergs  in 
CM  !y  summer.  The  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  gulf  is  very 
great.  What  was  taken  in  1875  by  the  Canadian  fishermen 
rc-ident  on  its  shores  amounted  to  about  $3,666,000  in  value  ; 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  very 
extensive  V .  S.  gulf  fisheries,  and  that  of  the  French  on  the 
whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Their  amount 
i-  U  it  officially  ascertained,  but  may  be  estimated  as  over 
$3,000,000  more.  A.  J.  ~ 


Saint  Leg'er  (BARRY),  b.  in  England  about  1730; 
entered  the  British  army  as  ensign  1756;  served  as  cap- 
tain at  Lnuisburg  1758,  and  at  Quebec  under  Wolfe  1759; 
became  lieutenant-colonel  May,  1772;  was  sent  to  Canada 
1775;  commanded  the  unsuccessful  expedition  again-t 
Fort  Schuyler  Aug.,  1777.  with  the  local  rank  of  briga- 
dier, and  became  colonel  Nov.,  1780.  D.  in  England  in 
1789. 

Saint  Leon'ard  Mid'dleton,  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire.  5  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Manchester,  has  extensive 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  silk,  numerous  good  schools,  I 
a  fine  market-house,  and  other  public  buildings.     P.  9876.  i 

Saint  Leonards  (EDWARD  BI-RTENSHAW  Siigden), 
D.  C.  L.,  BARON,  b.  in  London,  England,  Fab.  12,  1781, 
son  of  a  hair-dresser;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  chancery  bar  and  a  bencher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  :  was  made  king's  counsel  1822;  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Weyinouth  as  a  Tory  1828;  was  knighted  and 
appointed  solicitor-general  1829;  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Reform  bill ;  was  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland 
]*:',:>.  ami  agjiin  LS41-4I>,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England 
1852,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  was  a  privy 
councillor,  high  steward  of  Kingston-on-Thanies.  and 
deputy  lieutenant  of  Sussex.  D.  at  Thames-Ditton  Jan. 
29,  1875.  He  was  generally  recognized  as  the  highest  Eng- 
lish authority  on  property  law,  a  subject  which  he  treated 
in  several  useful  manuals,  from  the  Concise  and  Prin-iiml 
Treating  'if  the  Linr  of  Vendors  and  Purchaser*,  published 
as  early  as  1805,  to  the  Handy  Book  on  Property  Lam,  is- 
sued in  1858  and  revised  in  1869.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  a  cautious  advocate  of  local  reforms.  Lord  St.  Leon- 
ards, who  had  written  much  in  reproof  of  carelessness  in 
the  execution  of  wills,  gave  an  interesting  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  of  placing  them  where  they  might 
be  secure  and  accessible.  His  will,  which  he  was  known 
to  have  drawn  up  with  great  care,  could  not  be  found  after 
his  death,  and  it  was  at  last  (1876)  admitted  to  probate  as 
repeated  verbally  from  memory  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Sugden,  who  had  been  for  many  years  his  secretary 
and  amanuensis. 

Saint  Liboire',  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bagot  co.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  38  miles  E.  of  Montreal. 
P.  about  15(1. 

Saint  Lin,  p.-v.,  L'Assomption  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
32  miles  N.  of  Montreal.  It  has  line  red,  black,  and  gray 
building  limestones,  a  convent,  and  extensive  manufactures 
of  lumber.  P.  about  900. 

Saint  Lo,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Manehe,  on  the  Yire.  IfiS  miles  W.  by  X.  from  Paris, 
has  manufactures  of  druggets,  flannels,  serges,  calicoes, 
and  laces,  6  large  printing  establishments,  and  an  active 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  honey,  wax,  and  butter. 
The  church  of  St.  Croix.  built  in  805,  is  one  of  tic 
]>le!c^t,  be-i  pre.-cn  cd,  and  most  interesting  specimen-  of 
Saxon  architecture.  P.  9S10. 


Saint  l.mtU',  capital  of  the  French  pnssc.-sious  in 
Scnrgainbia.  West  Africa,  on  all  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 

1  her  Senegal,  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  an  important   trade:   in    I  Mi  I    it  exported  20   cwts.  of 
ivory  and  32.000  cwts.  of  gum.      P.  17.1100. 

Saint  Lou'is,  county  of  \.  I-;.  .Minnesota,  bounded  N. 
by  Kainy  Lake  and  Uiver,  S.  by  Lake  Superior,  watered 
by  St.  Louis,  Vermilion,  Kmbarras.  and  nianv  other  ri\  or-. 
and  including  Vermilion  Lake,  a  body  of  water  of  consid- 
erable extent:  is  mostly  covered  with  timber,  .-HI  li  •men!  s 
being  as  yet  confined  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
.Northern  Pacific  and  Lake  Superior  and  M  ississippi  H.  Us. 
have  their  common  terminus  at  Duluth,  the  county  -cat. 
Area.  ti.'iOO  si[.  m.  P.  4561. 

Saint  Louis,  county  of  E.  Missouri,  occupying  the 
peninsula  between  .Missouri  and  Mi.-.-i-sippi  rivers,  S.  of 
their  confluence,  and  drained  by  the  Maramcc,  has  a  low 
and  level  surface  along  the  rivers,  but  broken  in  the  in- 
terior: embraces  c\tcn.-i\c  deposits  of  coal  and  marble, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  numerous  railroads  centring  at  Si. 
Louis.  Manufactures  form  a  very  extensive  industry,  rep- 
resenting an  annual  value  of  Sl.'>S.7dl  ,0  I :!.  Staples,  u  hi 'at. 
Indian  com.  potatoes,  hay,  wine,  woo],  butter,  and  cheese. 
Cap.  St.  Louis.  Area,  J50  sq.  in.  Pop.  :!.">I.1S!I. 

Saint  Louis,  p.-v..  (iratiot  co.,  Mich.,  on  Paginaw 
Valley  and  St.  Louis  H.  H.,  33  miles  W.  of  Sagiuaw. 
has  excellent  water-privileges,  good  schools,  a  public  hall, 

2  banks,    1    new-paper,    extent-he    saw-mills,    and    several 
hotels.     The  Michigan  Magnetic  Springs  are  localcit  here. 
P.  888.  J.  li.  c i  in u  AM  -Hi).  "  HERA i.n." 

Saint  Louis,  city,  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.,  situated  in  N. 
hit.  :^  37'  ::7.5"  and  Ion.  6°  0'  45.211"  W.  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  .Mississippi  River,  20 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  has  a  com- 
manding site,  with  beautiful  suburbs  and  line  harbor.  The 
city  is  built  on  a  limestone  formation,  undulating  back  and 
rising  to  quite  an  elevation.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the 
water  good,  fuel  cheap  and  abundant.  A  natural  drainage 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  construction  of  sewerage,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  rate  of  mortality  is  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  large  city  on  the  continent.  It  was  founded 
Feb.  15,  1764,  by  Pierre  Laclede  Linguestc,  and  was  de- 
signed at  first  as  a  mere  trading-post,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  Next  year,  however,  the  arrival 
of  St.  Angc  de  Bellerive  and  his  command  from  Fort  Char- 
tres,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English,  gave  ad- 
ditional importance  to  its  establishment,  and  constituted  it 
thenceforth  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana.  Although 
subject  to  the  authority  of  Spain  by  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Paris  in  1763,  St.  Louis  was  practically  under  French 
control,  and  remained  so  until  formal  possession  was  taken 
by  Don  Pedro  Piernas  Nov.  29,  1770.  In  1SOO  the  terri- 
tory of  Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France,  and  on  Apr. 
30,  1803,  was  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  The  transfer  of  this 
vast  domain  took  place  in  St.  Louis  Mar.  9.  1S04.  There 
is  not  much  of  historic  importance  attached  to  the  early 
annals  of  the  village.  Its  interests  were  interwoven  with 
the  romance  of  frontier-life;  its  events  were  those  occur- 
rences of  special  moment  to  its  safety  ;  its  chronicles  were 
the  expressive  designations  of  a  simple  people.  The  at- 
tack by  Indians  in  1780  was  known  thereafter  as  L'unnfe 
tin  !/,-«nrl  coup,  or  "  The  year  of  the  great  blow;"  the  ex- 
termination of  some  river-pirates  in  1788  became  memo- 
rable as  L'nnnee  des  dix  batteaii ;  the  flood  of  1785  was  des- 
ignated L'aiinee  de»  gratifies  eaitx,  or  "  The  year  of  the 
great  waters:"  and  subsequent  events  were  similarly  noted 
as  "  the  year  of  the  hard  winter,"  "  the  year  of  the  galleys," 
"the  year  of  the  small-pox."  The  population  was  hardy, 
mirthful,  adventurous :  the  French  element  largely  pre- 
dominated; trade  pushed  its  voyageurs  up  ail  tributary 
streams:  quite  a  commerce  in  peltries  was  established 
abroad :  and  at  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  U.  S.  St. 
Louis  is  said  to  have  contained  150  houses,  with  1500  in- 
habitants, making  yearly  shipment  of  $200,000  in  furs. 
The  town  was  incorporated  Nov.  9.  1809.  Its  distance 
from  Louisville  was  then  a  twenty -five  days' journey.  A 
two-month  voyage  from  New  Orleans  was  held  a  good 
trip ;  tangled  tow-paths  were  the  main  reliance  for  speed  ; 
the  batteau  the  navigator's  sole  defence  against  the  waters. 
It  was  not  until  Aug.  2,  1817,  that  the  first  steamboat 
landed  at  its  wharf — the  Pike,  Capt.  Reed,  low-pressure, 
built  on  the  Ohio.  This  constituted  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  and  an  American  population  soon  began  to  flow 
into  the  place.  John  Jacob  Astor  located  the  Western  de- 
partment of  his  company  there  in  1819.  Previously.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  had  made  it  the  starting-point  of  their  cele- 
brated expedition,  and  from  there  also  (icn.  Ashley  subse- 
quently set  forth  to  explore  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
t.tiii-.  liy  tins  time,  howe\  i-r,  great  change  had  taken 
place.  Various  industries  had  been  organized,  capital  was 
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all  indant,  cnterpri-e  biiovnnt.      V  cathedral  d 'rd  with 

original    paintilr  had    replaced    the 

humbler   1 M  ol    worship.      Ann'nei-i'  i-lo-l. 

D  '  mi-lit-    and    .      r  r.i  i  -,  1 1,  - 

Snon  vols.  imported  from  Kurnpe.     Ten  -ubm  dinah   - 

were  put  in  opei  ,it  ion.     Thn- -11  -]  i  |---i  -  were  pni-1 

a  bank  vva<  "i  L'ani/.ed  :  a  mii-i-tim  ol  em  io-itie-  founded, 
anil  ever)  a-pci-t  -  a  centii-  of  ran-  pr"-| 

111    in  the  then  wilderness  of  the  Wc-t.       \-  :i  -Iriking 

illn-tt  a!  ion  of  the   ad  v  cut  in  o  n  -    -pint   vvhii-h   characterized 

rlj    population   ol   Si.    [tools,   tin-  journey  of  P,n--ol 

Karii.'  uorlhv  ol   hi  rvation.    He  had 

In  r  n    employed     l"l      -nine     time    ill     tile    trade    of    Mr.   Astor. 

and  was  M-nt  vvitli  order-   to   the  stations  around   .'-. 
H  i  -.  iug  deli  i  01  e  I  hi-  'i<  ng  possessed  of  a 

•\plore    unknown    put-,  In-    -tarlcd    forth   again 

northward  along  the  Pai-ili 1st.  i  i-ited  the  llud- 

inents.   l-eai-hed    llehrin.'  •  '•'[  over  on   I 

in  the  winter  of  ]sl:;  ll.enlnel  si'-i-ria,  and  proceeded 
alone  and  on  I'  -ot  ai-i-oss  its  vast  expan-c  to  St.  I  Yt  ei  -  burg. 

lie   introduced     Ililll-e!!'    lo   the     \lllciir;in    til  i  II  i  - 1  er,    11 

fi:>i.ird    l-v  the  e/ar   lo    Paris,  and    finally    returned   to   St. 
,   11  here  he  died   of  ehotei'a   ill    1  >;;i*. 

The   Territorial  organi/ation   of    Louisiana  which    had 
been  tntetod  by  CoogTMt   iii  I  s  1 1!  wa-  not  adapted  to  the 

wants   of  tin iiiniunities  W.  of  the   Mi--is-ippi.  and   the 

dcmanil  fora  State  government  b"ing  more  and  more  im- 

!i  year,  St.  Louis,  as  the  centre  of  population, 

lie -,1:111-   naturally  the   focus  of  political  agitation.      It  was 

at  this  time  the  slavery  i|uostion  lir.-t  obtruded  upon  our 

national  arena,  lakiir:  li.ipo  in  the  So-called  "Missouri 
restriction."  The  Compromise,  of  IS-11  which  followed  was 
supplemented  by  the  calling  of  a  eoniention  to  frame  the 
Slat'-  constitution,  and  its  dl  eonnccicd  neces- 

sarily with  exciting  theme-,  brou.'hl  into  political  promi- 
nence many  of  tic  I' Si.  Louis  whose  reputations 
national.      Itcnti'ii    and    Hates,    Ihirton, 

I. ii'-, is.  n'Kallon.  (icier,  and  (iambic,  are  names  that  will 
live  in  the  history  of  iho  eoi.utry  li"t  less  than  in  that  of 
the  eiiv.  A  new-  charter  was  given  to  St.  Louis  Dec.  9, 
ISJi.1.  William  Carr  Lan  -n--t  mayor  elect.  This 

mended  from  time  t  i  time,  and  occasionally  an  en- 
tire!, noio]  charter  11  as  furni-hed  by  the  legislature,  and 
nearly  always  with  injurious  effect  upon  some  of  the  great 
property  in'  :ncd  to  bo  protected.  At  last  the 

evil  became  so  serious  as  to  otaau  I  g  institutional  inter- 
vention, and  the  city  charter  has  finally  been  placed  under 
tlie  a-gis  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
Iii  c  nnd  twenty  succeeding  years  unprecedented  growth  and 
pro-peiiiy  attended  upon  St.  Loui-.  Within  that  period 
many  of  its  largest  public  improvements  were  inaugurated, 
and  the  foundations  laid  of  that  great  commerce,  which  now 
extends  to  every  part  of  the  world.  A  period  of  ib 
eion,  however,  was  in  store  to  try  its  energies  to  the  utter- 
mo-t.  The  financial  reverses  beginning  in  1837  and  ex- 
tending through  the  next  decade  were  serious  inflictions 
upon  a  young  metropolis:  but  the  great  flood  of  IS-H. 
desolating  all  the  fertile  v  alleys  and  surpassing  even  that 
of  17s.i.  followed  by  the  tearful  ravages  of  the  cholera,  be- 
ginning in  ISIS  and  sweeping  olV  a  sixth  of  the  entire 
population,  and  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  great  fire  of  \^ ','.'. 
which  destroyed  one-third  of  ihe  city  and  almost  obliterated 
its  marine,  gave  it  a  great  shock  that  to  almost  any  other 
community  would  have  proved  irreparable.  Conlidcn  ••. 
howev  er,  rev  ive  I  with  the  now  year,  and  the  inauguration 
of  railway  enterprise  gave  a  .-til-ring  and  attractive  impul-e 
to  the  business  connections  of  St.  Louis.  The  Pacific  U.  K. 
was  commenced  in  1851,  the  Ohio  nnd  Mississippi  in 
tin-  Chicago  and  Alton  iii  Is.Vi.and  the  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  It.  K.  in  IS.'il.  thus  attesting  the  zeal  with  which 
new  commercial  agencies  were  developed.  The  city 
ribed  largely  to  most  of  the  railroad  enterprises,  in- 
curring thereby  the  greater  portion  of  its  existing  public 
debt. 

The  growth  of  St.  Louis,  again  for  some  years  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  was  brought  to  a  .-fund  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  One  of  the  earliest  collisions  of  the  war  oc- 
curred in  its  streets,  and  the  first  Federal  victory  of  any 
moment  was  achieved  in  the  capture  of  a  hostile  camp  of 
:i:ili1i:i  located  in  its  suburbs.  This  secured  to  the 
gove  iinient  the  arsenal,  a  gie:i:  -toie  of  arms,  eventual 

I1" ion  of  the  Stale,  and  a  •  mi-olidation  of  the  whole 

North  we.-t  in  its  support.  Proximity  to  the  theatre  of 
h'l-tililies  suspended  all  busine.--  other  than  the  supplying 
of  armies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  St.  Louis  found 
Itwlf  iiilb  no  trade,  a  worthless  -hip], ing.  and  a  legacy  of 
bad  debts.  (Pne  great  benefit  had  re-ulted.  how  el  er.  which 
was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  p,  ojudice  in  Northern 

I  thi-  in-titulioii  had  a 
t"  opei  ;iic  nnl'av  orabl  i 
prior  to  the  war,  and  to  fav  or  I  .  -r  exchange 


•I  point   on   free   soil:   but   rid  of  this   nimbus,  nnd 
stimulate.  |  by  laiL'c    i'\  pcndltim  -    ot    the    '."ov.  rnnii  ir 

by  nil    immense    Ka-tern    inimi'.'ration   whi,-h 
i   into  the  city,  ev  er\  th 

pi"'t.  ibat 

of  the   North   was  eagerly  contende-l   t.o.  .,(   the 

We-t    Wa»    immensely    dev  elope.  I.        1    llpri"  I  ilcnte-l    netmty 

ed     likevvi-c     iii     extending     railroad     ci 

:i    to   unite   more  i-ln-i'ly  with  the 
en  I  nil  line-  of  New  York.  I'ennsi  Imnia.  mid  Maiy- 
bind  :    the    1.  fie    nnd    the   Atlantic   and    !' 

pushed    forward   to   completion:    nnd   all-rail    i 
-tabli-hcd  t  ,    |  ,  ui  :m,|  ||M.  i;,,||'  ,,|    ,\|,.xi  .....      'I  In,.. 
the  next  .I.  ml.   ,1,  abled  it  to  become  the  third  city  in  mag- 
nitude   in    the    I'.    S.      'fhe    subjoined    table    of    pope 
well  illustrates  it-  hi-torv  an<! 
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The  government  of  St.  Loni-  emi-i-i-  ol  a  mav  or  i 
for  two  years,  a  council   con-isling  ot  tvvu   nienil"-i-   f'loni 
each   of  tin-  twelve  wards,  nnd  vm  --ions  hav- 

ing in  charge  the  waterworks,  the  health,  police,  lire,  and 
other  department-,     changcj  are  in  preparation,  lion 
under  the   provisions  of  the  new  Stale   eon-tilution.  which 
will  materially  modify  this  distribution  d  I  per- 

haps involve  a  very  large  extension  of  the  area  ot  the  eil  v. 

The  bonded  debt  of  St.  Louis  it  $16.2;o.ono.  with  a 
flo;.ting  debt,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  litigated,  of 

of  propeitv.  including 
a  sinking  fund,  are  valued  a'  ;.     The  real  nnd 

personal  estate  within  the  corporation  limit-  at ml-  lo 

$166,999,660.     The  rate  of  assessment  for  miinieipal  pur- 
poses, exclusive  of  a  tax  to  pay  interest  on  bonded  debt, 

if  limited  to  1  per  cent.     The  credit  of  the  eiiy   is  g |, 

and  its  renewals  negotiate  in  London  at  n  premium.     Sta 
ti-ties  of  the  engineer  department  show  the  length  of  wharf 
or  river  front  to  bo  H^ths  miles,  of  whieh  about  :i  miles 
are  paved.     Of  macadam i/od  streets  there  arc  L'L'.'I  miles ; 
of   Nicolson  pavements   10  miles,  chiefly  confined  to  the 
business  sections:  and  of  paved  alleys  and  courts  41  miles. 
The  system  of  sewerage  is  admirable,  emluaeing  in  ; 
branches,  and  district  sewers  168  inr  i|  mile- of 

private  drainage.  The  mains  have  a  diameter  of  Ho  tut. 
the  territory  finished  comprises  li.'i.'il  acres,  ami  the  whole 
cost  i-  estimated  at  $6.241,600.  The  waterworks  consti- 
tute an  important  feature  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
city.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Mi-sissippi  Itiver 
some  miles  above,  is  received  in  four  immense  settling- 
basins,  thence  pumped  up  into  distributing  rescrvnii 
pressure  maintained  by  an  elevated  water-tower.  The 
average  consumption  of  water  if  20. 7L'L'. '-".'.'!  gallons  daily  : 
the  largest  quantity  ever  used  in  any  one  day  was  29,5M> 
as  ganged  at  the  basins.  The  receipts  from  water-rate-  in 
is;.,  wore  $564,860,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  $570,391. 
The  extent  of  pipe  laid  down  is  165  miles.  The  city  is  in 
litigation  for  possession  of  the  gasworks,  held  as  the  prop- 
erty of  two  private  corporations.  The  total  of  lamps  erect- 
ed is  6189.  The  price  of  gas  is  $3.25  per  .M.  feet :  the  reg- 
ulation standard  13  candle-power.  There  are  275  miles  of 
fire-alarm  and  50  miles  of  police  telegraph  in  operation. 
A  paid  fire  department  has  added  much  to  the  security  of 
property.  Its  equipment  consists  of  |s  steam  tire-engines, 
3  hook  and  ladder  companies,  and  1  chemical  engine :  Ihe 
staff  consists  of  1  chief.  5  assistants,  1  secretary,  and  I'M 
men.  The  total  running  expenses  for  the  year  $25(1,315. 
Total  loss  by  fire,  s  :;.",.">,  3--'.  on  which  the  insurance  was 
$288,137.  A  salvage  company,  supported  by  the  under- 
writers, has  been  found  of  grent  service,  and  yearly  saves 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  A  well-appointed  and  well- 
disciplined  police  force  has  long  been  a  source  both  of  pride 
and  protection  to  St.  Louis.  Kcccnt  extensions  of  terri- 
tory, however,  render  an  increase  of  its  numbers  desirable, 
as  in  that  respect  it  is  inferior  to  most  well-orgnni/ed  cities. 
It  consists  of  1  chief,  6  captains,  43  sergeant-.  U  dete- • 
and  350  men.  The  pay-rolls  amount  to  SJl'.Mi.uoO,  besides  a 
contingent  expense  of  $110,000,  making  a  total  of  $400.(Kio 
annually  for  the  support  of  the  establi-hment.  The  num- 
ber of  buildings  erected  in  1S75  was  1774, of  improvements, 
198;  valued  in  all  at  s.,.o;'-J.o;!0. 

The  public  parks  present  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  Si.  Louis.  With  n  iso  prevision  a  great  many  spn- 
cion-  early  re-crvcd  for  pha-nre-gronnds,  and 

time  and  taste  have  so  added  to  their  adornment  that  they 
now  offer  delightful  retreats  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  life 

ily.     MOV:  -r.  are  the. g- 

parks,  which  almost  connect  in  a  semicircle  from  the  river 
on  the  X.  to  the  river  on  the  S.     The  first  of  these  is 
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O'Fallon  Place,  containing  180  acres,  strikingly  picturesque 
in  scenery,  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
covered  with  a  forest  of  native  growth.  The  Fair  Grounds, 
which  come  next,  although  embracing  only  some  83  acres 
in  extent,  have  many  interesting  features  other  than  the 
annual  display  which  has  attained  such  renown.  Its  am- 
phitheatre of  510  feet  diameter,  with  a  greater  seating  ca 
pacily  than  any  other  in  the  world,  its  art-halls,  its  gal- 
leries of  mechanism,  its  ample  course  for  trials  of  speed,  its 
zoological  gardens,  designed  to  embrace  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  animals  on  the  continent, — all  combine  to  render  it 
a  favorite  resort  for  the  multitude.  The  Forest  Park  suc- 
ceeds with  its  immense  area  of  1374  acres,  threaded  with 
rivulets  and  roadways,  and  forming  a  continuity  of  beauti- 
ful landscape.  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  of  50  acres 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  then  intervenes,  with  its 
immense  carpet  of  flowers,  its  arboretum  embracing  every 
tree  known  to  the  temperate  climate,  and  its  cabinet  of 
curiosities  enriched  by  innumerable  rare  and  interesting 
studies.  Tower  Grove  Park,  which  adjoins,  is  350  acres  in 
extent,  planted  with  great  care  and  taste,  and  handsomely 
cared  for  under  an  appropriation  or $25, 000  a  year.  Its 
improvement  is  very  thorough,  its  roadbeds  costing  $00,000 
a  mile,  and  the  expenditure  upon  it  has  already  exceeded 
by  threefold  the  original  estimates.  It  is  the  munificent 
gift  of  a  private  gentleman  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Caron- 
delet  Park  stretches  away  to  the  S.,  and  completes  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  not  so  well  adorned  as  sonic  of  tin1  others. 
but  has  many  features  which  in  time  will  give  it  great 
beauty.  In  the  extension  of  the  city  limits  to  take  in  all 
the  parks  for  police  and  other  purposes,  as  provided  by 
law,  it  is  designed  to  connect  them  all  by  a  boulevard 
sweeping  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  constructed 
in  a  manner  that  will  endure  for  ages.  Access  from  the 
city  proper  is  had  by  various  steam  roads  that  intersect  the 
several  parks,  as  also  by  extensions  of  the  different  tram- 
ways penetrating  the  leading  avenues  of  the  city.  These 
latter  are  numerous  and  well  equipped,  covering  more  than 
75  miles  of  streets,  transporting  daily  100,000  passengers, 
and  representing  an  outlay  of  $3,000,000. 

In  outward  look  St.  Louis  shows  many  marks  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  ha.s  but  little  of  that  newness  so  common  with 
American  cities.  It  presents  a  solid  and  substantial,  rather 
than  a  costly,  aspect.  There  are,  however,  many  fine  build- 
ings, whilst  the  character  of  private  residences  is  rapidly 
taking  luxurious  and  ornate  shapes.  Thus,  the  new  custom- 
house in  course  of  erection  on  Seventh  street  is  designed  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  public  edifices  in  the 
U.  S.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  $4,000,000,  but  will  probably 
reach  twice  that  sum  if  finished  according  to  the  present 
design.  The  adaptation  is  very  perfect.  The  material  is 
red  and  gray  granite,  supplied  in  large  part  from  quarries 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  on 
Third  street,  is  another  imposing  structure.  It  is  just  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  near  $2,000,000.  The  front  is  233  feet, 
the  depth  187  feet,  the  material  sandstone,  the  order  Re- 
naissance. The  grand  hall  is  222  feet  by  93  feet,  with  un 
elevation  of  00  feet,  and  unobstructed  by  columns  through- 
out. The  Four  Courts  is  a  very  conspicuous  building,  com- 
bining the  attributes  of  a  prison  and  a  place  of  justice,  and 
furnishing  likewise  appropriate  quarters  for  the  police.  All 
the  criminal  business  of  the  city  is  transacted  here.  The 
court-house,  erected  on  ground  donated  in  1823,  was  half 
a  century  in  constructing,  and  has  involved  an  outlay  of 
$1,250,000.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with 
porticoes  and  columns  on  either  front,  and  an  iron  dome 
of  rather  excessive  proportion  in  the  centre.  The  various 
civil  courts  are  congregated  there,  as  also  the  revenue  ser- 
vice, the  law  library,  and  the  records  of  land  titles.  The 
insane  asylum,  built  upon  the  most  improved  hygienic 
plans,  occupies  on  elevated  site  in  the  suburbs,  and  pre- 
sents a  most  imposing  architectural  display.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  pure  water  for  the  institution  an  artesian 
well  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  3852  feet,  but  stopped  in 
granite  without  the  desired  success.  The  building  cost 
$900,000,  and  has  a  capacity  for  300  patients.  The  Mer- 
cantile Library  Building  is  interesting  rather  from  the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  which  it  contains  than  from 
any  striking  appearance.  Like  the  Polytechnic,  it  has  well 
served  the  purposes  of  an  earlier  time,  and  the  foundation 
laid  in  each  for  extensive  and  useful  libraries  gives  great 
future  promise.  Plans  for  enlarged  fireproof  structures  are 
being  canvassed,  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  they  will  be 
carried  into  effect.  They  together  contain  about  90,000 
volumes.  The  Emigrants'  Home  and  the  Widows'  and  In- 
fants' Asylum,  two  noble  charities  that  are  faithfully  ad- 
ministered, were  endowed  by  private  legacies.  They  form 
conspicuous  objects  of  interest  to  visitors,  and  will  long 
endure  as  witnesses  to  the  worth  that  established  them. 
The  institution  for  the  blind,  under  the  management  of  the 
State,  is  an  extensive  building,  on  Morgan  street,  that  has 


recently  been  much  improved  and  furnished  with  extensive 
workshops,  designed  to  give  trades  to  the  inmates.  It  has 
a  capacity  for  rccch  ing  about  2110  pupils.  Another  smaller 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  great  success  is 
attained  in  teaching  them  to  converse  intelligently  by  ar- 
ticulation, is  situated  on  Bremen  Avenue.  Hotels  arc  nu- 
merous and  capacious,  comprising  several  splendid  edifices. 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Laclede,  Southern.  :ind 
l.iii'lell.  Others  on  still  more  extensive  scales  are  pro- 
jected. A  tunnel  under  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
and  a  union  depot  at  a  central  point  have  added  largely 
to  the  facilities  of  the  travelling  public.  The  most  noted 
structure  of  St.  Louis,  however,  is  the  bridge  across  the 
MisMssippi,  which  from  the  boldness  of  its  engineering 
and  the  magnificence  of  its  proportion  has  attained  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  The  entire  length  is  2225  feet;  it  contains 
.'iiiiill  tons  of  steel  and  iron,  whilst  its  cost  has  exceeded 
$10,000,000.  The  superstructure  consists  of  three  arches 
supported  by  abutments  on  cither  shore,  anil  two  massive 
granite  piers,  built  up  from  the  rock  foundations  11H  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  river.  Two  of  the  spans  are  500  feet 
each,  and  the  central  one  520  feet,  being  the  longest  span 
ever  erected.  These  are  framed  of  steel  tubes,  sustaining 
truss-ribbed  arches,  fastened  by  braces  of  charcoal  iron. 
Built  without  the  erection  of  false  works,  regardless  of  in- 
clement seasons,  with  few  fatalities  attending  the  work,  it 
will  remain  an  enduring  monument  to  the  genius  and  en- 
ergy of  its  architect,  Mr.  .lames  B.  Finds.  Many  fine 
churches  adorn  St.  Louis  and  attest  the  liberality  of  its 
citizens.  Of  these  there  arc  enumerated  in  the  directory  1 .') 
Presbyterian,  2  Unitarian,  28  Roman  Catholic,  is  Method- 
ist, 9  Baptist,  3  Christian,  4  Congregational.  HI  Episcopal, 
16  German  Evangelical.  4  Hebrew,  and  4  missions.  Of 
the  different  hospitals,  that  of  the  quarantine  is  situated 
some  distance  below  on  the  river,  that  of  the  city  in  the 
southern  portion,  and  that  of  the  Sisters  in  the  northern 
suburbs.  There  are  also  under  denominational  charge  the 
Alexian  Brothers,  Good  Samaritan,  Marine,  Female,  St. 
Louis,  and  two  lying-in  charities.  Somewhat  kindred  in- 
stitutions are  presented  in  the  Woman's  Christian  Home, 
Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Widows'  Home,  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  and  various  orphan  and  half-orphan  establish- 
ments. Organized  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
are  connected  with  most  of  the  Church  associations.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  at  public  expense  for  gratuitous  fur- 
nishing of  medicines  and  medical  advice  from  a  city  dis- 
pensary. 

In  educational  progress  St.  Louis  has  in  no  wise  disap- 
pointed the  promise  given  in  its  early  day.  Colleges  nf 
great  excellence,  many  academies  of  repute,  nnd  private 
schools  without  number  have  grown  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  city.  Of  sectarian  institutions  there  are  not  icss 
than  30  Roman  Catholic.  12  Lutheran,  and  15  of  other  de- 
nominations, of  which  the  most  prominent  are  the  St.  Louis 
University,  the  Academy  of  Loretto,  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Visitation,  and  the  Ursuline.  Of  those  non-sectarian,  the 
Washington  University,  Mary  Institute,  and  Bonham  School 
are  the  more  important.  But  the  fame  of  St.  Louis  has 
gone  forth  even  amongst  European  educators  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  public-school  system  rather  than  its  private 
establishments.  This  is  admirably  organi/.ed  and  largely 
endowed.  In  1812,  Congress  donated  certain  vacant  lands 
and  common  lots  within  the  district  of  St.  Louis  to  the 
support  of  public  schools.  In  1831  the  grant  was  made 
effective  by  additional  legislation,  and  in  1833  the  first 
school  board  was  elected  under  the  new  charter  and  en- 
trusted with  custody  of  the  property  so  acquired.  The  first 
building  was  erected  and  first  school  opened  in  1846.  It 
was  not  until  1849  that  a  permanent  city  tax  of  1  mill, 
afterward  in  1865  increased  to  5  mills,  was  voted  for  school 
purposes.  In  addition,  the  public-school  system  derives  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  general  school  fund,  which  is  25 
percent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  State.  An  enhancement 
of  the  values  of  real  estate,  increased  general  revenue,  and 
high  assessments  by  the  city  have  enabled  the  school  board 
to  organize  with  ample  means  at  its  command.  As  one 
consequence,  no  charge  is  made  for  tuition  ;  as  another,  only 
the  best  talent  is  employed,  and  that  well  remunerated.  The 
property  schedule  of  the  board  for  1875  exhibits  the  follow- 
ing :  real  estate  used  for  school  purposes,  $2,386,020  ;  held 
for  future  uses,  §1,289,991 ;  receipts  are,  from  rents.  $52,855 ; 
from  State  school  moneys,  $91,083 ;  from  city  taxes,  $645,176; 
from  other  sources,  $00,398 ;  making  a  total  of  $849,513. 
Results  show  a  most  efficient  application  of  these  large  re- 
sources. A  conclusion  has  been  reached  which  seems  to 
combine  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure. Thus,  there  are  now  50  commodious  school 
buildings  completed,  and  5  temporarily  rented,  containing 
a  total  of  32,070  seat^.  The  number  of  registered  pupils 
is  43,852;  average  belonging,  29,309,  and  average  attend- 
ing, 27,100.  The  average  number  of  teachers  is  769,  with 
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:.'.0.  The  average  of  alt- 
is  practically  '.II  per  cent.:  avera.',-  COSt  of  luilimi  per 
scholar,  JISI.l!!  :  in  crage  of  ineidenla !-..-'_'.. '..';.  Thete  are 
•II  -chools,  with  71  teacher-,  having  tiermiin  and  Kngli-h 
i-niliracing  II, .'.-7  lierman  \merican  an  I  ..0711 
An.'h.  Aineiican  scholars.  Prawing  has  l.ecn  introduced 
Systematically  throughout  all  the  grades  of  adi.i:  • 

Admission  is  had  at  six  year-  of  age.  Corporal  pnni-h- 
ment  is.  ili-eoimlenani-cd.  The  clas-iticatinn  is  thai  of  a 
normal  school,  high  .schools,  district  -.-hooN,  and  r.r.  nil-, 
heen  atlacheil  111"  Kindergarten  for  very  young 
chilli-en.  Evening  schools,  introduced  -.me  years  since, 
ha-,  e  met  with  marked  success.  The  course  of  study  and 
met  hod  of  instruction  arm  ed  at  cannot  In-  analyzed  in  any 
Intel  space,  hut  it  can  he  said  that  it  stands  second  to 
none  in  the  siieee--  all  lined.  The  present  system  is  the 
pro  liid  of  careful,  per.-i-teiit,  enlightened  work,  in  winch 
the  practice  of  other  cities  and  the  lahored  research  of 
other  lialiun--  hale  lieeii  freely  laid  under  contribution.  It 

has   thus   been  a   creation    rather  than  a  growth,  and  the 
hiirli    educational   standards    wrought   out   confer    di-lin 

ui-hed    In •   upon   its  superintendent,    Mr.  William  T. 

larris.  who  has  devoted  years  of  scholarly  toil  to  its  per- 
fecting. 

The  financial  system  of  St.  Louis  consists  of  7  national, 
ill  Slate,  and  I '.I  private  banks  not  in  the  clearing-house, 
with  a  comliined  capital  of  $19,559,542.  The  savings  and 

tii leposits  are  $16,144,337;  demand  deposits,  $24,562,084; 

c.i-h  and  exchange,  $11,778,495;  loans,  discounts,  and  ; 
bonds,  $45,928,085.  The  circulation  of  the  national  banks 
is  only  $706,690,  and  the  aggregate  bank-clearings  for  the 
rear,  $1,151,372,654.  The  ordinary  rate  of  discount  is 
from  8  to  10  per  cent.  Total  taxation  on  real  estate,  in- 
cluding State,  county,  city,  and  schools,  for  1876  was  3.48J 
per  cent.  The  insurance  business  has  been  very  success- 
fully prosecuted  in  St.  Louis.  Of  home  companies  there 
ore  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  12  stock  and  14 
m  iiual,  all  having  their  head-offices  here.  There  are  also 
In  Kuropean  companies,  and  of  the  139  companies  of  other 
States  carried  on  the  books  of  the  insurance  department 
almost  all  have  offices  in  the  city,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
$35,280,000,  assets  $84,505,000,  liabilities  $33,164,000,  and 
surplus  SI6,miO.OOO.  The  business  of  the  stock  companies 
is  of  gross  assets  $1,301,352,  liabilities  $890,288,  income 
$1,951,586,  expenditure  $1,645,971;  of  the  mutuals,  pre- 
mium notes  $4,619,000,  liabilities  $104,  income  $370,000, 
and  expenditure  $323,000. 

As  a  manufacturing  city  St.  Louis,  according  to  the  last 
ci -ii-us,  ranked  fourth  in  the  U.  S.,  and  since  then  a  com- 
parison made  with  great  care,  showing  the  capital  employ- 
ed and  the  production  of  40  leading  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, demonstrates  an  increase  of  36  per  cent.  The  total 
amount  is  now  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  The  great  re- 
sources of  the  State  in  minerals,  timber,  earths,  and  other 
materials  has  been  one  cause  of  this  rapid  growth,  which 
may  be  well  illustrated  by  an  announcement  made  on  the 
completion  of  the  now  exchange  that  the  granite  in  its 
foundations,  the  sandstone  of  its  walls,  the  framework  of 
iron,  and  the  finishing  of  wood,  the  lead,  and  the  zinc,  the 
glass,  and  the  paints  for  its  frescoes,  all  came  from  Mis- 
souri. The  vast  coal-fields  which  lie  underneath  its  very 
site,  and  which  intersect  the  bluffs  across  the  river,  extend- 
ing for  many  miles,  supply  cheap  and  inexhaustible  fuel, 
and  the  process  of  desulphurizing,  recently  applied  with 
such  success,  must  give  increased  activity  to  many  of  its 
manufacturing  enterprises,  especially  those  of  steel 
and  iron.  In  tact,  this  branch  of  its  business  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  although  numerous  furnaces  are  congregated  along 
the  river,  and  one  of  the  largest  rolling-mills  in  the  world 
for  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  has  just  been  completed. 
The  Board  of  Trade  report  for  1876  presents  an  elaborate 
.summary  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  city  well  worth 
licing  consulted.  Probably  no  better  evidence  could  be  ad- 
duced of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures  of  St.  Louis 
command  the  markets  of  the  world  than  the  facts  that  its 
I. rands  of  flour  rank  highest  in  England;  it  supplies  ma- 
chinery to  the  mines  of  old  Mexico  ;  it  sends  railway  iron 
to  Brazil ;  and  has  recently  shipped  a  large  order  of  steamer 
engines  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  ores  of  the  State  are 
sent  from  its  wharves  to  all  the  large  furnaces  of  every  coun- 
try, its  manufactures  of  hollow-ware  have  large  sales  even 
in  lierinany,  and  its  meats  are  on  the  market  in  the  cities 

of  remotest   India. 

The  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  which  depended  for  a  long 
time  upon  river  navigation,  received  great  impulse  from 
the  railroad  connections  as  they  were  made,  and  its  inen-a-c 
was  commensurate  with  their  extension.  Latterly,  a  de- 
mand for  cheap  freights,  modifications  in  constructing 
sic  liners,  tin-  introduction  of  a  system  of  barges  and  tows, 
arc  Uringing  the  great  water-ways  into  prominence  again. 
Deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  mouth, 


no  as  to  admit  sea  (olng   * '  --els  of  the  !  and 

colililiili/     ii-     w.ii  the     whole     IcliL'tll 

promise    to    gi\o   to    St.  Louis    more    impoi  taii'-e    still   aft   a 

depot     where    tile    grain   nf   the   North    »c-l     will    collect    for 

shipment  to  Kuro].i..  There  arc  now  14  trunk  lines  ,,f  rail- 
road ent'-ring  the  city,  with  an  c-hmatid  arrmil  and  de- 

i-  of  L'lHl  trains  daily.  The  receipt  of  freights  by 
them  agirn-u'atcd  .':,'->.';L'.77li  tons  for  (lie  year.  The  t-tal 
arrival  of  -i.aui.-rs  was  2201,  of  barges  7  I.i,  and  freight* 
863,525  ton-. 

torn  house     exhibits     for     is;;,     show     collections 

.,   talne   warehoused   $1,635.7 

attention  ha-  IM-.-II  demoted  lalteily  by  tip-  merchants  of 
St.  l.oui-  to  the  lelllo.al  of  harriers  lictwiili  oon-limer  and 

producer,  and  to  tacilit.iting  in  every  way  (he  interchange 

ot  cm litic...  A  l.iin  an  of  freights  has  been  organized  at 

thecxel _'c.  custom-house  regulations  that  impeded  direct 

importation  ha\<-  ln-.-n  abolished,  and  extci.-n  c  Kuropean 
connections  e-tal.lished  which  give  promise  of  large  results 
in  •  i  caller.  In  fact,  the  commercial  advantages  of  St.  Louis 
an-  in  many  respects  unequalled.  It  commands  morethan 
6000  miles  of  direct  rher  na\  ii<ation.  made  accessible  to 
steamers  and  barges  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Situated, 
too,  at  a  point  where  the  open  flow  to  the  South  breaks 
away  from  the  frozen  streams  of  the  North,  where  deeper 
channels  give  opportunity  for  more  commodious  vessels, 
and  where  the  growths  of  the  far  West  meet  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  K.ist.  immense  transfers  of  freights  will  neces- 
sarily be  involved,  and  the  foundations  thereby  laid  of  a 
city  which  in  time  to  come  may  rival  the  ancient  queeni 
of  commerce.  It.  IJIIATZ  linow.H. 

Saint  I,oii'isville,  p.-v.,  Newton  tp..  Licking  co., 
0.,  on  Lake  Erie  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  It.  K. 
1'.  168. 

Saint  Luce,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Brevard  co.,  Fla. 

Saint  l.iiri'n,  an  English  island  of  the  Windward 
grouii,  West  Indies  (lat.  14°  N.,  Ion.  61°  W.),  24  miles  8.  K. 
of  Martinique  and  21  N.  E.  of  St.  Vincent;  is  2f>  miles  m 
length  by  II  in  breadth ;  has  a  circumference  of  150  miles 
an  area  of  250  sq.  m.,  and  a  p.  in  1871  of  31,811,  of  which 
number  only  910  were  white.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
and  covered  with  valuable  timber  and  dycwoods,  and  an 
extinct  volcano  supplies  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  sul- 
phur. The  climate  is  warm  and  unhealthy,  and  destructive 
hurricanes  are  not  infrequent.  Staple  productions,  sugar 
and  cacao.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  an  admin- 
istrator, an  executive  and  a  legislative  council,  resident  at 
Castries,  and  subject  to  the  governor-in-chief  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.  Settled  by  the  English  in  1609,  the  colony 
has  several  times  been  held  by  the  French,  and  was  finally 
recaptured  1803. 

Saint  IMalo',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-ct- 
Vilaine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kance,  on  a  small  island  in 
the  English  Channel,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway  650  feet  long.  The  harbor,  which  is  perfectly 
dry  at  ebb-tide,  has  from  40  to  50  feet  of  water  at  flood- 
tide,  is  large  and  safe,  and  defended  by  fortifications  both 
on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island.  Cod  and  herring  fish- 
ing in  the  Channel  and  for  seals  and  whales  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean,  trading  along  the  coast  and  to  foreign  ports, 
shipbuilding,  and  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  ropes,  and 
every  kind  of  naval  fittings  arc  vigorously  carried  on.  P. 
12,316. 

Saint-Marc  Girardin.  See  (IIUAHIHX  (Susr- 
MAUC). 

Saint  Marie',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  111.,  on  Em- 
barras  River.  P.  1452. 

Saint  Marie,  tp.,  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.     P.  705. 

Saint  Mark's,  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  8.  C.     P.  480. 

Saint  Mur't in,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West 
Indies.  Area,  30  sq.  m.  The  northern  part  belongs  to 
France,  and  has  3450  inhabitants;  the  southern  (o  the 
Netherlands,  and  has  3157.  From  its  extensive  suit  marshes 
more  than  300,000  vats  of  salt  are  made  annually. 

Saint  Martin,  parish  of  S.  Louisiana,  bounded  E.  by 
Atchafalnya  River,  S.  by  Lake  Chetiinaehcs,  and  drained 
by  Bayou  Teche,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Staples,  cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses.  Cap.  St.  Martins- 
villc.  Area,  500  sq.  m.  P.  9370. 

Saint  Martin,  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     P.  556. 

Saint  Martin  (ALEXIS).    See  BEAUMOXT  (WILLIAM). 

Saint  Martin'  (AXTOIXE  JEAN),  b.  at  Paris,  France, 
Jan.  17.  1791,  wn.«  the  son  of  a  tailor;  studied  Oriental  lit- 
erature under  Svhestre  de  Sacy,  and  took  part  in  politics 
under  the  Bourbons.  I),  at  Paris  July  2»,  1ST2.  Author, 
among  other  work  • «  *i'«fonV/.ir«  et gtnyraptiiqne* 

iitr  FArmtnie  (2  vols..  1818-22)  and  of  treatises  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Ptolemies  and  on  the  zodiac  at  Dcndcra. 


SAIXT-MAKT1N,  ]>K— SAINT   MAURICE   KIVER. 


Saint-Martin,  de  (Loris  CI.AI  IIK).  M Aligns,  gen- 
erally known  under  the  name  of  LK  I'llll.osorllK  IMO\M  , 
b.  al  Amboise.  department  of  I  ndre-ct-Loire.  France,  .Ian. 
IS,  171  I;  served  lor  some  time  in  the  army,  luit  lived  sub- 
•  ally  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  especially  thfl  mystics  Martino/. 
Paaqualia,  Swcdcnborg.  Jakob  Bohmc.  I1,  at  Paris  Oct. 

1:1,  isi);;.    ills  writings.  l>>«  AY<-'/o*  */  ti,  /,/  I'.v/r/,  /,./,- 

HM  l'hil»Kopll>-  nlfinntu  (1775),  T<tb/<'«n  IKlflir'f  I1''*  /»'"/*- 
]>•»•**.  >jui  >.<i*t>>tt  i  >,!,-'  lUiii.  rllnnnii''  tt  /' 1'tiir,  i-*  (I7s2), 
A'rrr  //,„„„  (  IT'.ll'i).  !>,•  rKx/iril  ./'*•  r/,,,««  (1800),  L'JIommi- 

iff  />/.//•  (  K'.IOi.  ,-lr.,  arc  ail  against  sensualism  ami  mate- 
rialism. In  France  they  made  mi  great  impre":-ion,  but 
must  "I'  them  were  translated  into  (icrman.  ( See  .Matter. 
St.-Martiit,  I,-  l'/iil;*,,,,l,c  ificenxit,  I  MIL'.) 

Saint  Martin's,  |i.-v.  ami  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Md..  on 
Isle  of  \Vuht  Bay.  I1,  l  1*8. 

Saint  Martin's  Island,  Delta  en.,  Mich.,  in  Lake 
Michigan,  at  month  of  (Ireen  l!ay.  1*.  I'll. 

Saint  Murtins'ville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  St.  Mai-tin  parish, 
La.,  on  Bayou  Tcche,  has  '2  newspapers.  P.  I  I'-M). 

Saint  Ma'ry,  parish  of  S.  Louisiana,  bounded  N.  I-:, 
by  Lake;  Chetimaebes.  S.  K.  by  .Uchafalaya  liiver,  and  S. 
by  Atchafalaya  and  Cote  Blanche  IMVS.  ha<  a  marshy  but 
productive  soil.  Staples,  sugar,  imilasses,  rice,  ar.  I  Indian 
corn.  (.'ap.  Franklin.  Area.  Slid  s.(.  in.  1'.  1:;.  M). 

Saint  Mary,  tp.,  Waseea  co.,  Minn.     P.  I'M. 

Saint  Mary's,  port  of  entry  of  the  district  of  Placen- 
tia  and  St.  Mary's.  Newfoundland.  The  iisheries  and  agri- 
culture are  carrie.l  on.  The  harbor  is  excellent.  The  town 
is  60  miles  by  land  S.  W.  of  St.  John's.  P.  650. 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-v.,  Perth  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
X.  \V.  branch  of  the  river  Thames,  at  the  junction  of  the 
London  branch  \vith<»rnnd  Trunk  Railway.  l!2  miies  X.  of 
London.  It  is  a  prosperous  and  well-built  town,  has  a 
large  trade  in  grain,  quarries  of  fine  limestone.  '1  splendid 
railway  viaducts,  important  manufactures,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  P.  3120. 

Saint  Mary's,  county  of  S.  Maryland,  lying  between 
Patuxent  River  on  the  N.  E.,  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  H., 
an  (  I'otipinac  liiver  on  the  S.  W.,  watered  by  numerous 
small  biys  an  1  creeks.  Staples,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  In- 
dian corn.  Cap.  Leonardtown.  Area,  250  sq.  in.  P.  I  I. I'll. 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Caniden  co.,  tia., 
on  St.  Mary's  River.  P.  702. 

Saint  Mary's,  tp.,  Hancock  co..  111.     P.  1650. 

Saint  Mary's,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind.     P.  925. 

Saint  Mary's,  tp.,  Mills  co.,  la.     P.  279. 

Saint  Mary's,  tp.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  Kan.     P.  12(15. 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-v.,  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  on  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  (ircat  Southern  R.  Rs.  P.  113. 

Saint  Mary's,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Mo.     P.  1940. 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ste.  Gcnevieve  co.,  Mo., 
on  Mississippi  River.  P.  397. 

Saint  Mary's,  tp.,  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2124. 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0..  on  Mi- 
ami Canal,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  1370  ;  of  tp. 
2420. 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-b..  Elk  co.,  Pa.,  on  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  a  convent,  and  seminary,  1 
bank,  1  newspaper,  2  foundries,  2  flouring  and  2  planing 
mills,  and  several  wagon  and  carriage  manufactories. 
Principal  business,  lumbering  and  mining  coal.  P.  1084. 
G.  C.  BRANDON,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Saint  Mary's,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pleasants  co.,  West  Va., 
on  Ohio  River. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall,  an  Episcopal  school  for  girls,  sit- 
uated at  Faribault,  Minn.,  ofi  miles  from  St.  Paul,  was 
founded  in  lsc,6  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple.  bishop  of 
Minnesota.  In  1872  the  school  came  under  the  control  of 
a  board  of  trustees.  The  bishop  is  president  of  the  hoard 
and  rector  of  the  school.  It  has  accommodations  for  70 
resident  pupils.  Its  curriculum  embraces  a  preparatory 
department,  followed  by  a  four  years'  course  in  history, 
English  literature,  Latin,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
and  natural  sciences.  Music,  drawing,  and  painting  also 
receive  special  attention.  It  has  a  corps  of  111  teachers,  in- 
cluding the  principal.  .Miss  S.  I'.  Darlington.  It  has  prop- 
erty amounting  (•.  s:',.1,000.  including  a  valuable  telescope, 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a  museum,  and  li- 
brary. R.  W.  LOWKII:. 

Saint  Mary's  Mission,  p.-v.,  St.  Mary's  tp.,  Potta- 
wattamie co.,  Kan.,  on  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  o,n  the 

Pottawattamie  reserve,  23  lailes  from  Topeka,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper. 


Saint  Mary's  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior, 
after  a  course  of  75  miles,  and  a  total  fall  of  20J  feet,  I*  of 
which,  in  the  distance  of  a  half  mile,  constitute  the  rapids 
or  Siiult  Ste.  Marie.  Ste.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  was  built  to 
enaMe  \  e--els  to  pass  around  these  rapids.  In  1850  a  grant 
of  750.1100  acres  of  land  was  made  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
bj,-  act  of  Congress,  to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  canal. 
\\  ork  was  commenced  in  I  S,~>:l  by  a  company  under  eont  ra'-t 
with  the  State,  and  on  June  18.  1S50.  the  canal  was  opened 
to  navigation.  It  is  supposed  that  it  cost  the  compar.v 
about  SI. 110(1,0110.  As  originally  built,  the  canal  was  51110 
feet  in  length,  had  a  width  of  106  feet  at  the  water-line, 
with  paved  slopes  of  H  to  I.  and  a  depth  of  12  led  at  mean 
stage.  The  locks,  located  near  the  foot  of  the  .'anal,  ucre 
two  in  number,  combined,  each  :!5li  feet  long.  70  feet  wide, 
lift  9  feet.  There  was  a  guard-gate  near  the  upper  end  of 
the  canal.  The  capacity  of  the  canal  and  locks  wa-  soon 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  I  he  rapidly-dci  eloping  na\  igation 
to  and  from  Lake  Superior.  To  ameliorate  these  ciils  the 
improvement  of  the  canal  nag  taken  in  hand  by  the  I'.  S., 
and  work  commenced  in  1871).  When  completed,  the  im- 
provements will  consist  of  a  new  lock  parallel  to  and  at  a 
clear  distance  of  Hill  feet  from  the  old  locks:  an  cnlar-e- 
ni  Mt  of  the  old  canal  so  as  to  uncover  the  approach.-  to 
the  new-  lock;  deepening  the  canal  to  a  depth  of  16  feet: 
removing  the  old  slope-  w  a  11-.  and  substituting  for  them  a 
timber  revetment  with  a  vertical  face:  the  lock-chamber 
will  be  515  feet  long,  so  feet  wjjLc,  with  a  lift  of  IS  feet  and 
a  depth  of  17  feet  of  water  on  the  sills.  To  facilitate  re- 
pairs, a  pair  of  guard-gates  will  be  placed  both  above  and 
below  the  lock-chamber.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  im- 
provement is  SI. son, 000.  The  great  cost  of  both  the  Or- 
iginal work  and  the  improvement  is  due  to  the  difficult 
character  of  the  excavation  in  sandstone  o\cr!aid  with  a 
compact  bed  of  gravel  and  boulders,  to  the  rcmotones.-  of 
the  work  from  sources  of  supply,  and  to  the  severity  of  the 
winters,  during  which  season  a  large  part  of  the  work  has 
been  done.  G.  WKITZUI.. 

Saint  Mary's  River,  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  rise-  in 
(ikect'enokee  Swamp,  and  throughout  a  large  part  of  its 
course  of  100  miles  is  the  boundarv  between  the  two  Slate-. 
Its  bar  has  13  feet  of  water  at  low'tidc,  and  IS  or  20  feet  at 
high  tide.  Large  vessels  lisccud  H  miles  to  St.  .Mary's,  and 
small  steamers  can  go  up  many  miles  farther. 

Saint  Mat'thcw's,  tp..  Wake  co.,  \.  C.     P.  2192. 

Saint  Maur,  Congregation  of,  a  body  of  reformed 
French  Benedictines,  organi/.ed  IfilS.  bad  at  one  time  124 
houses,  but  was  suppressed  by  the  French  revolution.  The 
members  of  this  congregation  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  collective  editions  of  the  (ircek  and  Latin  Father.-, 
especially  those  of  Montfaucon.  Mabillon.  and  Uuinart. 
The  congregation  was  restored  on  a  small  scale  in  Is;:;  at 
Solesme,  near  Le  Mans. 

Saint  Maurice',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending 
N.  W.  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  reaching  far  into  the 
northern  wilderness.  Its  S.  K.  portion  is  fertile.  Iron  ore  is 
found.  The  lumber-trade  is  important.  There  are  largo 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  tiie 
capital.  P.  111. .">.)••. 

Saint  Maurice  For'ges,  p.-v.,  St.  Maurice  <•".. 
bee,  Canada,  on  the  navigable  St.  Maurice  River,  7^  miles 
from  Three  Rivers.  Here  bog-iron  ore  is  extensively  col- 
lected, smelted,  and  east  for  stoves.  Six  miles  K.  is  the 
beautiful  St.  Maurice  Village,  Champlain  eo..  where  bog- 
ore,  moulding-sand,  limestone,  fireproof  stone,  etc.  abound. 
P.  of  the  Forges,  about  300;  of  St.  Maurice  Village,  about 
250. 

Saint  Maurice  River,  a  northern  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  it  enters  at  the  city  id'  Three  Riv- 
ers, II  miles  below  Luke  St.  Peter,  in  the  province  of  (Jue- 
bec.  From  its  source,  216  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  the  city  of 
Montreal,  it  Hows  X.  E.  (id  miles,  then  167  miles  S.  E., 
then  l.'io  miles  southerly  to  its  mouth;  total  length  of 
course,  363  miles;  extreme  length  of  valley.  2-.'!  miles. 
width  140  miles:  area,  about  Id. 000  si(.  m.  Its  chief  trib- 
utaries are  the  Mattawin,  120  miles  long;  the  liostonnais. 
7."i  miles  long:  the  Croehe.  S5  miles  long:  the  Vermilion, 
115  miles  long:  and  the  Mannowan.  90  miles  long.  The 
St.  Maurice  is  navigable  for  steamboats  from  the  (Irand 
1'illes.  :il  miles  above  its  mouth,  to  La  Tuque  Rtipids.  dfi 
miles  farther  up.  The  climate  is  generally  too  cold  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  though  suitable  for  it  in  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  its  valley.  Its  forests  contain  much  valuable  tim- 
ber, that  with  its  iron,  which  is  abundant  and  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  constitutes  its  chief  wealth  and  its  principal 
export.  About  500.000  saw-logs  of  pine  ami  spruce  are 
cut  annually  on  the  St.  Maurice.  The  wild  scenery  of  the 
river  is  highly  interesting.  Apart  from  Niagara,  the  Fell- 
of  Shawenegan,  22  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maa- 
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ri'-c.    Hill    I, '.•!   iii  height,  tra   incoimiiir.il.i  '  aii'l 

-.1     till-    wal'-itall-     ut     u 

Tin'  »;  1 1  n  •   tutor  tbt  two  bridge*  of  1400  and 

it-  Mn, mil. 
U  about  Hi, ilur  i.  I.         A.  .1.  Ki  — ri.i.. 

Snilll    111  Yliai-l.  I1"'  la'   ;.  -t  •.(   liir    \/..K,-     irhil 

in  hit.  .17°  II'  V.  U" mprii 

H'|.  in  it  sl.nilll  inhabitant-.      It  i«  t' 

till-  .in  I  hc-t  cultivate. I  nl1  tii'-  \.",,,.-.  aii-l  i.\p,,rt-  ;nJ;, 

l.i    I:  mo. IMMI    I,,,- ,--    nt'  i,ran...'i-s.   \iilui-.l    at 

i  -I     r\p')|-tei|    t'l    I1"'  tllLTa!.    OOftrM    lilien     Illl'l 

j.utlrrv    t  »    I!ril7il.  u,-,    I'.inla    l>el_'a<ln    and    III 

I* 

Siiint   Mirliiirl's-,  p.-v.  mid  t|i..  Tiilii  >t   .-.i.,  Md..  on 
.    M 

in  oyster*.    P.  of  v. 


Icrabb: 
[OBJ;   of  tp 
S.-iinl  .Michael's,  tp.,  Madi-on  CO.,  Mo.      I1. 

Saint    .Michel'    <lr     licllccliiisse',    p. -\.,    cap.    of 

CO.,    Hud ('aoada.    on    tin-   S.   -horc  of    the 

Si.  Lawrence  an  I  ..,,  ilian  I  'I'miik  Railway.  I.)  mi1' 

I'H\     1,1111'!"'  1  I  i     columerci..  ! 

lumber  ir.i dc,  and  2  steamers  plying  to  Quebec.     1'. 

7011. 

Snillt  >lilli(T',  town  of  France,  department  of  Men-c. 
011    the     Me:i-r.    lias     in-  :  II,    Stockings,    ho- 

siery, cotton  cloth,  and  leather.      P.  .ri|i'>7. 

Saint  Naiaire',  town  ot  1  ntnicntof  Loire- 

Illferiuure,  at  the  mo  a  ill  of  the  l.oiic.  ha-  a  large  and  coin- 
in.,  lions  harbor,  i-cei-n::  \sthe  navigation 
of  lli.  !  oior<!  dirtirult  e\ery  year  on  account 
of  the  amount  of  s.nid  which  ill  it.  St.  V 

most  likel\  ;  'ie  .-hid'  entrepot  of  the  great 

trallie  of  tin  leid  L'lilll  inhabitant.-  in   l.s.il,  6JOO 

in  ISIil,  over  I...IIIMI  in  |s71. 

Saint  \icli'nliis,  p.-v..  Malomoy  tp.,  Schuylkill  co., 
Pa.,  on  Kast  Mahanoy  branch  of  Philadelphia  and  Heading 

Saint  Nic'olas,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 


Klali'li-r-.  holt  the  large-'  .••  w.rM.  a: 

ti'll-i^  i-  li!..lii'tai-l  u  ' 

-!••!  \  .   hat-,    -".'j  !t    i^ 

I    ill  o|H-   <i|    tin-    ni.i-l  li-rlili     an-l    luo-l   ill 

I  a'^nilii.  all  '  -trtation     ,( 

I'.  23, 

-:illll     \liul:i«. 

S.  ,-li.. 
wlii.-h  it  i- 

:->     III. inn!.'     1"!  i<  -.        ]'. 

Suint   Olol',  |J. -v.  iiii'l   MI.,  ott.T  Tail  i-i,.,   Minn.     1'. 

Saint  Omcr',  '  of  Pa»-de- 

'it.  mid  luif  • 

.  .  .  aii'l 
r!ay  pi],, --.      I'.  L'.'..IM. 

Saint   Onr>,  p.  \..  l:i.  IH-UIMI  co.,  Qiicbw1,  Onna-l 

tin-  H.  l.ank  of  Ki.-bi'lii-ii   KIM-I.  I:1  tnu   "•  > nh, 

has  a  do.i.l  triuli-.  liinliiil'ai-ttin--  of  .-hipping  uml  "I    I 
a  rainci  it,     1'.  Ti'l. 

Saint  I'dr'is,  ]<.  \..  ch.ii-  .  o..  on  I'it- 
Ciiii-innati   anil  St.  l.oui-    It.  l!..  I. 

School.    .;    v,  .1     l.ank.    2    i-ar 

i<s     I     lli.iilin_'    nml    L'    planing  niilS.    iin.l    -' 

millrt.     Large  quantiiii1*  of  ^rain,  ti-  n-l  lumber 
an-  i-.\])0rted.     P.  »IM,II(  IL'iui. 

V,  .  II.  (iniiiBi.K.  Kn.  ''Ni:«   KHA." 

Saint  Paul,  town  of  the  Fn-ti'-li  i-land  of  limn  I on 

the  wetti-rn  -i<U-  of  tlu-  i-luuil,  lia-  a  ^ood  buibor  un>i 
.-iili-ralili-  tra.li'.      1'.  lti,:'ii-'. 

Saint   Paul,  p.-v..   A. lams  tp.,  Dn-ntnr  >-<i..   Ind.,  on 
Iii'liauapolis  Cincinnati  ami 
500. 

Saint    Paul,  capital  nml   lnri;c»t  city  of  Minn 

count;      ' -.it  '  !    llam.-i-y  i  ....  .Hi 

from   it-   month,  in  Int.  -14°  .W  4l'>"  X.  ami  Ion. 

W.     It  is  built  mainly  on  tin-  K.  bank,  but  bj  a  recent  ex- 


City  llall,  St.  Paul. 


tiMi-i.Hi  ot'  iH  i-nrporati1  limits  now  includes  a  considerable 
urea  on  the  \V.  jiili-  of  tin-  vi\  IT.  thr  two  MTtions  being  con- 
nci-tc'l  by  a  CrM  bri'l.;i'.  It  is  built  on  three  tables  ,,r  laii.l. 

the  lowest  bciun  the  "river-bottom;"  the  si ml.  a  plateau 

oil  \\hii-li  the  main  portion  of  the  eily  it-  luiilt.  which  is  sur- 
riiundcd  by  an  am  phi  I  heat  re  of  hills  on  which  in. 

£:mt  re-i'iell'-r-.  A  i-"!l>iilera  ble  portion  of  till-  st-collil  pla- 
teau is  underlaid  by  n  bed  of  limestone  of  (Treat  value  for 
huildini;  purpn-es.  The  first  IKHIS,-  was  built  in  ISiiS.  mid 
the  '-ily  <leri\es  its  name  from  a  Hoinnn  ratholii-  mi<-ion 
chapel  UWtod  in  l-ll:  ineorporaled  as  a  town  in  1^1'.'. 
and  a.s  a  city  in  l.v.l.  ll>  pop.  in  l>jO  was  Ills;!:  in 


10.401  :  and  in  1S70,  20,030.     The  present  area  of  the  city 

is   IVis:!  acres.      It*   educational  rj   eonipli-ti-. 

havinjr  l:i  school  buildings,  valued  at  #1,^.1.0110,  with  4HJ1 
•'-enrol  led.  S|  teachers,  a  liuchi^'li  si-hool.,  •< 

in;;  anniiallv  #s  1.000.      There   air  al.-o  -  lemiil inn 

of  high  order  and  several  pri\:>i'  -,-bools.  while  the  lioman 
Catholics  have  parochial  schools  with  over  20(10  scholar-. 
There  arc  38  churches,  some  id  'them  very  large 
and  -  theatre  bnildiiiL's.  Then-  are  ::  public  librari.-.  rang- 
ing from  7IIIIII  to  HI.IMIH  i'i  an  a.-a.lelii\  of  natu- 
ral MMDCM.  Two  dHily.  1  tri-»eckly.  and  '.'  »i-ckly  pa|"  rs 
are  published  in  five  languages.  The  city  owns  a  park  of 
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2o'il  acres,  costing  $100,000,  besides  several  public  squares 
and  2  line  cemeteries.  There  is  a  horse  railroad  with  a 
track  and  branch  line  of  4  miles  extent.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  large  and  beautiful  lake  on  the 
bill  land  back  of  its  site,  alVonling  a  natural  pressure. 
It  is  lit  with  gas.  and  has  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage. 
It  has  a  well-managed  police  force,  an  efficient  paid  lire  de- 
partment, and  an  electric  (ire-alarm  telegraph.  There  arc 
3  national.  1  savings,  and  3  private  banking-houses;  total 
capital,  #2,000,000.  There  arc  2  orphan  asylums,  3  hos- 
pitals, a  home  for  the  friendless,  2  Magdalen  reformatories, 
and  the  Stan-  reform  school  is  located  on  the  edge  of  the 
city.  The  I".  S.  has  a  granite  custom-house  and  post-office 
building  costing  £350,000,  in  which  the  U.  S.  courts  are  held. 
The  State  cap! t id,  built  in  1  S3:!  and  subsequently  enlarged,  is 
small  and  plain.  There  arc  S  railroads  terminating  in  the 
citv.  and  one  or  more  steamboat  lines.  There  are  2  exten- 
sive grain-elevators,  a  number  of  wholesale  houses,  many 
fine  business-blocks,  hotels,  etc.  The  principal  manufac- 
turing is  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  furniture, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
is  S27, 000,000.  J.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

Saint  Paul,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Howard  co.,  Neb., 
on  Loup  fork  of  Plattc  River. 

Saint  Paul,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.   P.  1052. 

Saint  Paul  de  Loan'da,  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  Lower  Guinea,  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bcngo,  in  hit.  8°  48'  S.,  Ion.  13°  13' E.  Its  harbor  is  ex- 
cellent and  strongly  fortified;  some  parts  of  it  arc  well 
built  of  brick,  with  roofs  of  tiles;  it  exports  beeswax  and 
ivory.  P.  5600,  of  whom  1600  are  white. 

Saint  Pau'lin,  p.-v.  of  Maskinongg  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Three  Rivers.  Here  is  a  splen- 
did cataract,  and  great  quantities  of  lumber  are  sawn  in 
the  vicinity.  P.  about  200. 

Saint  Paul's,  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  960. 

Saint  Paul's  Bay,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Charlcvoix  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  60 
miles  below  Quebec.  It  has  a  good  trade,  a  court-house,  a 
convent,  iron  and  plumbago  mines,  saline  and  sulphur 
springs,  and  limestone  and  garnet  rocks.  Steamers  ply  to 
Quebec.  P.  of  sub-district,  3023. 

Saint  Paul's  Parish,  tp.,  Colletoh  co.,  S.  C.  P.  4656. 

Saint  Pe'ter,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Minnesota  River,  at  the  junction  of  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs.,  has  9  churches,  schools, 
1  bank,  5  hotels,  2  newspapers,  a  furniture  establishment, 
foundry  and  machine-shops,  and  2  flouring-mills.  Tho 
Minnesota  hospital  for  the  insane  is  located  here.  P. 
2124.  J.  K.  MOORB,  En.  "ST.  PETER  THIBI-XE." 

Saint  Peter's,  seaport  of  Richmond  co.,  Cape  Breton 
Island,  on  St.  Peter's  Bay.  A  canal  half  a  mile  long  and 
13  feet  deep  leads  hence  to  the  Bras  d'Or.  P.  about  250. 

Saint  Peter's,  port  of  entry  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  B., 
at  the  mouth  of  Big  Nepisiquit  River,  opposite  Bathurst, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  has 
an  academy  and  a  large  lumber-trade,  and  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on.  P.  about  600. 

Saint  Peter's,  tp.,  New  Kent  co.,  Va.     P.  1122. 

Saint  Petersburg,  government  of  European  Russia, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga, 
comprises  an  area  of  17,260  sq.  m.,  with  621,808  inhab- 
itants, exclusive  of  the  capital.  The  ground  is  low  and 
level,  the  climate  damp  and  cold,  the  soil  thin  and  little 
productive.  Marshes  and  forests  cover  two-thirds  of  the 
surface  ;  hemp,  flax,  and  rye  are  the  common  crops ;  mar- 
ket-gardening is  extensively  carried  on  around  the  capital. 

Saint  Petersburg,  capital  of  Russia,  the  residence 
of  the  czar,  and  the  seat  of  the  government,  in  lat.  59° 
5fi'  30"  N.,  Ion.  30°  19'  E.,  on  the  delta  of  the  Neva,  about 
20  miles  E.  of  its  port,  Cronstadt.  Its  location  is  not  very 
favorable.  The  climate  is  severe,  the  Neva  is  covered  with 
ice  for  five  months,  and  with  a  mean  winter  temperature 
of  18°  the  thermometer  is  known  to  have  fallen  to  — 51°.  A 
bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  prevents  vessels  drawing 
more  than  9  feet  of  water  from  reaching  the  city,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  site  above  the  river  is  so  small  that,  al- 
though both  the  river  arms  and  the  canals  are  lined  with 
high  stone  quays,  destructive  inundations  have  taken  place 
now  and  then ;  as,  for  instance,  in  1824.  Nor  is  the  ground 
itself  salubrious;  it  is  marshy  and  oozy,  and  in  spite  of 
extensive  and  costly  draining  typhoid  fevers  arc  frequent. 
To  form  a  sufficiently  solid  foundation  for  the  Nikolaievski 
bridges  three  sets  of  piles  had  to  be  driven  into  the  ground, 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other:  and  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  St.  Isaac  is  said  to  have  cost  §4,000,000.  Never- 
theless, Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  the  city  in  1703,  and 
declared  it  bis  capital  in  1712,  and  Catharine  II.,  who  was 
very  solicitous  for  its  growth  and  prosperity,  succeeded  in 


building  up  hero  one  of  the  most  brilliant  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  forming  a  commercial  and  industrial  centre 
of  great  importance.  The  city  consists  of  two  parts — the 
Great  Side  (llitlxlini/d  Kini-nim),  situated  on  the  main  laud, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Neva:  and  the  I'et,  is 
burg  Side,  situated  on  the  numerous  islands  formed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Neva,  Vasili  Ostrov.  Volni.  I'etrovski,  Citadel 
Island.  A)itekarski,  Krestovski,  Kainennui,  and  Yelaginski. 
Only  one  permanent  bridge  leads  across  the  Great  Neva — 
namely,  the  Nikolaievski,  from  the  Knglish  quay  in  front 
of  the  admiralty  building  on  the  southern  branch  to  the 
Vasili  Ostrov  shore.  It  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  gran- 
ite, 1200  feet  long,  resting  on  seven  elegant  arches,  and 
completed  in  1850.  The  other  bridges  across  the  Great 
Neva  are  all  temporary,  supported  on  boats  and  removed 
each  autumn  when  the  frost  comes.  The  Annitchkoff 
bridge,  across  the  Fontanka  Canal,  is  also  a  splendid 
structure,  110  feet  long,  and  decorated  with  four  groups  of 
wild  horses.  About  150  bridges  connect  the  islands  with 
each  other.  The  Great  Side  is  the  most  elegant  part  of  the 
city,  containing  a  great  number  of  palaces,  churches,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of  immense  di- 
mensions, generally  gorgeously  decorated,  and  often  of  a 
fine  architectural  effect.  The  Ncvski  I'rospckt,  leading  in 
a  south-eastern  direction  from  Admiralty  Square,  is  one  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Europe,  130  feet  broad,  4  miles  long, 
lined  with  palaces,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  Peters- 
burg Side  is  principally  the  seat  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests;  some  of  the  islands  ate  occupied  by 
villas  and  gardens.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  public 
buildings  is  the  church  of  St.  Isaac,  330  feet  long,  L".IO 
feet  broad,  310  feet  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  entered  from  each  side  through  a  magnificent  per- 
istyle composed  of  twelve  or  sixteen  monolithic  columns 
of  polished  granite  00  feet  high  and  7  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  rising  120  feet  above 
the  peristyles,  resting  on  30  columns,  covered  with  copper, 
and  richly  gilded.  In  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  whose  elegant  gilt  spire  rises  208  feet,  and  can  be 
seen  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  the  Russian  czars  have 
been  buried  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi  the  body  of  this  saint  is 
preserved  in  a  sarcophagus  of  solid  silver.  The  Winter 
Palace,  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in  the  world,  forms  a 
square  455  feet  long,  350  feet  broad,  contains  immense 
vrealth  in  its  decorations  and  fui  niturc,  and  is  inhabited, 
when  occupied  by  the  czar,  by  6000  persons;  it  was 
burnt  down  in  1837  and  rebuilt  in  1839.  The  Hermitage, 
built  by  Catharine  II.,  and  connected  with  the  Winter 
Palace,  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  picture-galleries 
in  the  world,  rich  especially  in  works  of  the  Spanish  school, 
collections  of  statuary,  gems,  vases,  arms,  a  library  of 
120,000  vols.,  a  theatre,  c'tc.  The  Annitchkoff  Palace  was 
the  residence  of  Nicholas  I.  Of  the  public  squares,  Ad- 
miralty Square  is  the  largest.  The  Palace  Square  contains 
the  Alexander  column,  150  feet  high,  whose  slmft  is  a 
monolith  80  feet  high,  of  red  granite.  In  Peter's  Square 
stands  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and 
good.  The  imperial  library  contains  over  1,000,000  vols. 
and  35,000  MSS.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  has  a  library  of  120,000  vols.,  an  excellent 
ethnographic  museum,  large  numismatic  and  anatomical 
collections,  etc.,  and  a  botanical  garden  with  the  largest 
palm-house  in  Europe.  The  university,  founded  in  IsH), 
was  attended  by  1413  students  in  1872.  The  mining 
school  has  the  best  collection  of  minerals  in  the  world. 
Many  special  schools  and  female  gymnasia  are  established, 
and  a  number  of  compulsory  elementary  schools  were 
opened  in  1873.  A  celebrated  institution  is  the  foundling 
hospital.  The  manufactories,  imperial  and  private,  com- 
prise glass,  porcelain,  and  malachite  ware,  Gobelins  ta- 
pestry and  embroidery,  arms,  surgical  and  optical  instru- 
ments, linen,  woollen,  cotton,  ami  silk  goods,  paper,  soap, 
tobacco,  etc.  About  3000  vessels  enter  the  harbor  annual- 
ly, and  railways  connect  the  city  with  Moscow,  Warsaw, 
and  Berlin.  P.  667,026,  of  which  about  40,000  are  Ger- 
mans. CLKMKNS  PKTKKSKX. 

Saint  Petersburg,  p.-v.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.,  90  miles 
N.  of  Pittsburg,  has  3  churches,  an  opera-house,  excellent 
graded  schools,  1  bank,  a  driving-park,  1  carriage-factory, 
2  hotels,  afire  department,  waterworks,  1  newspaper,  and 
head-quarters  for  2  important  pipe-lines.  Annual  expor- 
tation of  crude  petroleum,  2,000,000  barrels.  P.  about 
1800.  F.  H.  BAKCI.AY,  En.  "  PHOUUDS*." 

Saint  Peter's  Port,  capital  of  Guernsey,  on  its  east- 
ern coast,  has  a  good  harbor  and  contains  many  fine  villas 
and  cottages.  P.  lii.:jss. 

Saint  Pie  de  Deguire,  v..Yamaskaco.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  the  river  La  Vache,  in  a  forest-region,  25  miles 
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K.  S.   K.  of  Sorel.      Ir   ha-    ir..n   inn 

ciian-.ia!  uorks,  mill   a  ^ood  water-power.     (I1.  O.    KI\JK 
|l  •.  \  in.  i      I',  about  L'L'.i. 
Siiint  I'ii'rn-',  town  of  the  French  island  »f  l!nnr)»in, 

ill  tile    I  I  I'll. Ml    '  In-.l  [I.  Mil  till-   -oil  the!  II    -ll'.lf  of  1  111-   i  rill  In],  IllW 

it  good  h;n  l.i.i  :ni.|  :i  rapidly  im-ica-inx'  trade.      I'.  I  1 
Siiint    I'irrrr,  town    of  the    French    island    '.I    .Mur 

tiniijiH  ,  in    (,'ir  \\  Ml     In  liWi  ""    l'11'    ue-t.-rn    . 
^antly    built,   has   it  good    harbor,   and   .-arric-    ..n    a   \i-ry 
li\e!\    tia-lr.      1 1  ba-  man  v  e  lu.-at  i-.nal  and    l.cncv -.lent  in- 
siitut  ii-s,  nnd  a  handsome  theatre. 

p.  ab  MI'  Mii.niiii. 
Siiint    rirrri-    mid    .Wiquclon,   a  group   of   three 

.-mall    i-lc|s    at     tin-    niMUth    of  the    (lull'  lit'    M.     Law- 

near  i  '  of  Newfoundland,  constituting  a  French 

colony,  valnalilr  <>nl\   a<   a    rendc/.vous  for  the  \e--els   en 

I     ill     III!'    cod     li-hiM  ir-.   of    ulli.-h    -OHIO    1 500    annually 

i  In-  |...rt.     Area,  si  MJ.  in.     P.  17  JO.     St.  Pierre,  the 

Cii|, it-il,   hn-  a  |i.  of  SOI). 

Sainl-l'irrrr,  lie  i t'n  IIH.KS   I  •  ir.i.),  ADB£, 

b.  near  Iliirllcur,  department  of  Scine-Infericurc,  France, 

Fell.    Is,    li;..s;    »a-    i'. In, -at,- I    by  tin-  .1  e-uil  .    at    I 'ai-n  ;    cn- 

ti-n-  I  ili 'dcr:    be. -aim-  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Orleans 

ill  170L',  .subsequently  al icr  to  the  duchess  of  Orleans; 

•npiiiiic'l  t'anlinal  Puligimc  to  the  Congress  of  1'trcrht : 
jiulili.-iir  1  hen-  in  ITl.'J  his  I'/-"jtt  >{>•  P'li.r  i><  r/tftutlle,  and 
in  ITIs  Ditcouri  mr  /"  /'..n/«y/io</.V.  In  this  latter  work 
he  censured  the  go\  ernment  of  Louis  X  I V.  very  freely,  an.l 
was  inline  Hatch  i'\|.i-llcj  from  the  Academy,  of  which  ho 
had  I. een  a  iiieinlier  sinco  16115.  He  continued,  however, 
to  write  mi  moral  and  political  subjects,  and  even  repeated 
his  criticisms  of  Louis  XIV.  in  a  much  sharper  form  in 
his  Aniuili-*  fjntiti'fm-H.  His  Ottrrayet  de  Politique  et  de 
.!/";../>  appear.-.!  in  Hi  vols.  nt  Rotterdam  (1735—41).  D. 
at  Paii-  Apr.  L"->.  171:'..  His  I. if:  lias  been  written  by  Oou- 
my  anil  by  .Molinaro,  both  in  1861. 

Saint-Pierre,  de  (.I.vcyrK.s  HKXHI  RKRXARDIX),  b. 
at  Havre  Jan.  19,  1737;  commenced  his  education  for  an 
cccli-.-ia-'iiciil  career  nt  Caen  ;  went  in  1750  to  Martinique 
as  a  sailor,  returned  a  few  years  after:  attended  the 
school  of  engineering  at  Koucn,  but  lost  in  17oO  his  posi- 
tion in  tin1  army  on  account  of  insiilmnlination  ;  went  to 
.Malta  to  l.ccome  engineer  to  the  knights,  but  was  not  ap- 
pointe-1:  gave  lessons  in  mathematics,  in  Paris;  worked  as 
an  editor  at  Amsterdam  ;  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was 
appointed  a  captain  in  the.  engineering  corps  of  Finland, 
but  failed  to  interest  Catharine  II.  in  his  schemes  of  a 
model  republic:  left  the  country  in  1766;  fought  against 
the  Russians  in  Poland,  inspired  by  a  Polish  prin 
then  again  in  Saxony  against  the  Poles,  to  avcngo  him- 
self on  his  former  inspiration  ;  returned  to  France  and  re- 
ceived a  position  as  an  engineer  in  the  Isle  de  France; 
returned  in  1771  to  Paris  and  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature  :  associated  much  with  Kousseau,  who 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  both  on  his  style  and 
his  ideas  ;  published  in  1773  Yoyayc  d  1'Inle  lie  Frnii' 
I-'  \ols.i,  which  was  well  received;  in  1784,  Kludet  de  In 
.\uiiire  (5  vols.).  which  gave  him  rank  among  the  best 
French  prose-writers;  in  17SH,  1'uul  ft  l"iV///HiV,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  celebrated  books  of  the  ago  and  was 
translated  into  all  European  languages;  in  1790,  La  Chau- 
milre  intlicinie  and  Lf  f'nt'S  <!•  Sufit'.  etc.;  was  made  di- 
rector of  the  botanical  garden  in  1792,  professor  in  morals 
at  the  normal  school  in  1794  ;  received  a  pension  under  the 
Empire.  I),  at  his  e-tate,  Kragny-sur-Oise,  Jan.  21,  1814. 

Ainu'-  .Martin,  wl larricd   his  widow,  gave  a  collected 

edition  of  his  works  in  12  vols.  in  1818-20;  his  posthu- 
mous works,  letters,  and  a  biography  in  4  vols.  in  1833. 

Saint  Pierre-lcs-Calais',  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of    Pas-de-Calais,   manufactures    leather,    beetroot- 
sugar,  tiles  limns,  and  tulles,  for  which  latter  product  it 
rated.      P.  15,008. 

Saint  Pol  de  Leon',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Finisterrc.  near  the  English  Channel,  has  manufactures 
of  linen  and  a  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  horses,  and 
cattle.  P.  6704. 

Saint  Pttl'ten,  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Tnisscn,  is  surrounded  hy  walls,  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  lino  cathedral,  several  good  educa- 
tional institution-!,  and  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  and 
eartlicnuare.  P.  .'(SOU. 

Saint  (Jut-Mini',  town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne, 

on  the  Soinnic.  has  extcii-Uc  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn 
whirb  employ  o\er  ,'iiMMi  bands;  of  linen,  tablecloths,  lace, 
muslin,  and  piu/.e,  in  the  production  of  which  latter  article 
500  weavers  are  employed;  besides  lar^e  distilleries  and 

,-oapworks.      It  tains  a  celebrated  Gothic  church,  and 

is  siirroun  -.1  iful  promenades  occupying  the  site 

of  its   old   fortifications.      P.   ill.Sll.      A    battle  took   place 
here  on  Am;.  1".  I..,i7,  betwe.-u  tne  army  of  Philip  II.  of 
Vol..  IV.— 3 


.11:  I  tin-  I'r b.    in  wbi'-b  tin-   latter   wi-n 

and  on  Jan.  I  s.  1 -7  1 ,  tb      i  ;,  ot  the  Nort  b  in.  : 

with  tin-  1  -t  <  i.-i  tnan  at  in  -. .    Th>  l>niii-r,  under  the  command 
of   Hen.  Faiilherbi  .    pii-in -d  l"t»arl  from  the  norlliirn  fur- 

-  towurd  Pa  to   attack  I' 

man   army:  the   1  .mmaii  I  nt    li.n.   \on 

-.-lit  a'-ram-t  it  to  pn-\  cut  the  attack.    I'.ii  ij 

bad  In. Him  mi  n  and  70  pieces,  and  < npi.-d  the  hill-  i 

S.  ot    the  city,  on  both  sidi  -  of    the  canal  of   ('lo/.al. 
M.ii  liobi-n  bad      '  b. illation*   ot    infantry,  .-,;  Ml 
cavalry,  nnd  I'.J  pic.  c-,  with  which  he  attacked  the  I 
po-itii,n  early  in  the  morning  1. 1    .Ian.  19.      At  four  o 
in  the  atternooii  tin-  In  ie  b  army  began  to  n  tn-at.  and  at 

o'clock    it    was    in    lull    tll^-bt    toward    Cainbrai    nnd 

,      It  lost  90110  pii-'.n.-i-.  MIIICI  uoiindi '.I.  an  I  •'.  p;-  •  .     : 

tin-  (ierman   lo-s   was  91   olli.  u.      In  the. 

i-M-nilli;  .-I.   (jllelitin   wa-  oi-cllpii-d   by   the  In  imans. 

Saillt     Hi     UI-.    ]..    \..    ritual,    i    ].altly     ill     l'...mb.iy    tp.. 

Franklin  c...,  N.  ^  ..  and  partly  in  St.  He  -ri-  tp..  HIM.. 
don   i  ....  Ihi. .In -.-.  Canada,  "ii  St.  Lawrence   Kiier,  op| 
Cornwall,  with  which  it  is  conni-.-ti-d  l,\  ferry.    It  i-  inhab- 
ited by  the  St.  Iti-ps  Indians,  an  lioijnoi-  tribe  speaking 
the  Mohawk  dial.-  -t.   They  are  liloslly  Itoman  Cntboll. 
a  few  are  Methodists.     They  are  divided  into  tuo  p 
the  British  and  the  American,  and  owe  their  alle^iam-e  not 
according  to  residence,  but  according  to  descent  in  the  fe- 
male line.     Their  reservation  in  the  U.  8.  is  14,000  acres, 
and  that  in  Canada  rather  larger.     Their  ancestors  s. 

bore  in  1760.     The  American  parlv  n I  ds  in 

1.S7L',  and  the  British  about  800.    (P.  <».,  ST.  lU:<;is.  Hunt- 
ingdon co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  or  II..-.  i  ••-;:'  n...  N.  Y.) 

Saint  Remy',  town  of  Franco,  department  i>f  Itouchrs- 
du-Klionc,  contains  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient 
(il'ianm,  among  which  is  a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of 
Uriisus.  Large  manufactures  of  silk  are  in  operation.  P. 
834& 

Saint  Romuald,  or  Pfcw  Liverpool,  n.-r.,  Levls 
00.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  b 
miles  above  Quebec,  to  which  steamers  ply  daily.  It  has 
a  large  lumber-business.  P.  about  700. 

Saints'  Days,  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  are  days 
set  apart  for  the  special  commemoration  of  any  mint.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  number  of  saints  it  very 
great,  and  a  considerable  number  of  saints  are  commem- 
orated on  each  day  of  the  year;  but  it  is  the  custom  to 
assign  to  particular  countries,  districts,  or  dioceses  a  cer- 
tain number  of  saints  for  special  commemoration.  These 
saints'  days  constitute  the  calendar  for  that  di-tri. -t.  Any 
day  not  a  saint's  day  in  the  local  calendar,  nnd  not  n  festi- 
val nor  a  Sunday,  is  called  a  (n  in  ;  other  days  are  either 
holy  days  of  obligation,  doubles,  semi-doubles,  or  simples, 
according  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  ser- 
vice for  the  day.  These  points,  with  other  information 
with  regard  to  the  festivals,  are  set  forth  in  a  yearly  pub- 
lication called  the  Ordo. 

Saint  Setmst'ian,town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  (Juipuscoa,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is 
surrounded  with  strong  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel. 
Its  streets  are  broad  and  straight  and  lined  with  elegant 
houses ;  its  harbor,  though  not  safe,  is  frequented  by  large 
vessels.  A  large  import-trade  in  French  and  English  goodi 
is  carried  on,  and  during  the  summer  the  town  is  much  re- 
sorted to  as  a  watering-place.  P.  about  14,000. 

Saint  Servnn',  town  of  France,  department  of  Illo-ct- 
Vilainc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee,  opposite  SU  Malo.  It 
has  two  good  harbors  and  an  active  commerce.  It  is  for- 
tified, and  much  frcqucntod  as  a  watering-place.  P.  12,704. 

Saint-Simon', de  (CI.AVIIK  ANSI:!.  M  uiyi  is.  !>.  ntthe 
castle  of  La  Faye,  France,  in  174-'!:  studied  in  the  military 
school  at  Strasbourg ;  served  in  Flanders  and  in  Poland: 
became  brigadier  1770;  sailed  for  Martinique  1779  with 
the  regiment  of  Poitiers,  and  had  during  the  voyage  three 
engagements  with  Admiral  Rodney :  entered  the  Spanish 
service  as  field-marshal  Mar.  1,  1780;  commanded  the 
French  contingent  of  2000  men  in  the  Yorktown  campaign, 
during  which  he  received  several  wounds;  was  a  deputy  to 
the  States  General  1789;  soon  afterward  again  entered  the 
Spanish  service :  defended  Madrid  against  the  French  IBM, 
for  which  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  reprieved  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  daughter,  and  became  captain-general 
and  a  grandee  of  Spain  on  the  return  of  Fernando  VII.  in 
IM  1.  D.  in  Spain  Jan.  3,  1819. 

Saint-Simon,  de  (CLAVHK  HrrcRi),  Comrr,  b.  at  Paris 
Oct.  17,  1760;  received  a  military  education  nnd  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  D'Alembert  in  mnthcmuiics ;  entered  the 
array  in  1777:  went  to  America  in  1779,  and  distingH 
himself  at  Yorktown  in  1781, bat  wag  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish when  attempting  to  return  to  France,  and  brought  to 
Jamaica,  where  he  was  held  till  peace  was  concluded  in 
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ITS.'!.  Meanwhile,  other  and  larger  plans  had  arisen  in  his 
inind.  He  laid  before  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  a  plan  of  con- 
necting the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  by  a  canal,  of  which, 
however.no  notice  was  taken;  and  on  his  return  to  France 
he  gave  np  the  military  career  and  went  in  1785  to  Holland, 
whi-i'c  he  proposed  to  organize  a  Dutch-French  expedition 
against  the  British  Ka.fi  Indies:  and  in  178(1  to  Spain, 
where  he  proposed  to  connect  Madrid  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  both  of  which  plans  failed  to  attract  any  attention. 
The  Revolution  he  received  with  enthusiasm,  but  not  find- 
ing in  the  general  confusion  a  place  which  exactly  fitted 
his  talents  an  I  his  aspirations,  he  formed  in  1700  a  partner- 
ship with  a  certain  Count  dc  Redern  and  began  to  specu- 
late in  the  confiscated  real  estate  of  the  emigr6s.  During 
the  Keign  of  Terror  he  was  imprisoned  for  eleven  months: 
by  his  partner  he  was  cheated,  it  is  said:  nevertheless,  he 
succeeded  in  retiring  in  17'J7  from  the  toils  and  perils  of  this 
period  of  his  life  with  a  fortune  of  150.UIMI  francs.  He 
now  began  to  study  the  sciences  and  form  immense  plans 
for  a  fundamental  reconstruction  of  human  society;  kept 
an  elegant  union,  where  many  scientific  men  gathered  ;  mar- 
ried in  1801,  and  lived  in  splendor  and  luxury  for  about 
one  year.  In  1802  the  fortune  was  spent.  But  a  brilliant 
idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  Baron  von  Stae'1-Hol- 
stein  had  just  died.  St. -Simon  divorced  his  wife,  repaired 
to  Coppet,  and  proposed  to  Madame  de  Stael,  confident  that 
she  would  be  immediately  carried  away  by  his  world-reform- 
ing plans,  compared  with  which  the  Revolution  itself  would 
be  an  every-day  event.  The  lady  declined,  and  under  very 
straitened  circumstances  he  now  began  his  literary  ac- 
tivity by  his  Lettrev  d'un  If<tliititnt  de  ijeuece  (I  HZ*  Cuntem- 
jtiimlin  (Geneva,  1803),  which  fell  flat  to  the  ground.  A 
short  time  after,  he  received  a  small  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  the  Mont  de  Piet6  at  Paris,  and  lived  in  obscurity  till 
Diard,  a  former  friend  of  his,  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
furnished  him  with  means  for  the  publication  of  his  Inti-o- 
ilui-liun  nn.c  Tnirnujc  iclcntijii/ncs  dn  19me  Siicle  (Paris,  2 
vols.,  1808),  which  also  remained  almost  unnoticed.  In 
1810,  Diard  died,  and  St. -Simon  now  often  suffered  from 
actual  want;  there  are  letters  from  him  to  Cuvier,  Dege"- 
rando,  Cambaceres,  and  others  in  which  he  begs  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
literary  plans.  In  1814  appeared  Reorganisation  tie  la  *S'o- 
ciele  ettropeenne ;  in  1817-18,  L' Indnnlrie,  on  Biscnarions 
politiqiics,  morales,  et  pliilotnphiqucti ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  striking  criticisms  which  his  works  often  con- 
tained, the  fertile  hints  which  he  threw  out  now  and  then, 
and  the  mental  vigor  which  characterized  even  his  confusion, 
attracted  to  him  young  men  of  great  talents,  such  as  Angus- 
tin  Thierry,  Auguste  Comte,  and  others,  who  helped  him 
both  with  money  and  with  ideas.  In  1820  he  commenced 
a  social  journal,  L'Obseruateur,  and  was  indicted  for  say- 
ing in  the  first  number  that  the  death  of  1000  workingmen 
was  a  greater  loss  to  a  community  than  the  death  of  1000 
office-holders  or  the  whole  royal  family;  the  jury  acquitted 
him.  This  attracted  some  attention,  and  in  1821  Lr  ,fy«- 
t&me  industrial  was  published  with  some  effect.  Yet  the 
success,  the  triumph,  would  not  come;  he  fell  into  despair, 
and  Mar.  9,  1823,  attempted  to  commit  suicide.  He  only 
lost  one  eye.  He  lived  two  years  longer,  and  in  a  more 
collected  state  of  mind  wrote  his  two  best  works — Cate- 
chiume  iiiduxtriel  (1824)  and  Nuureau  Chn'stianisme  (1825). 
D.  at  Paris  May  19, 1825.  (Emres  choices  (3  vols.,  1859), 
(Eui-ren  completes,  in  connection  with  those  of  Enfantin  (20 
vols.,  1865-69).  (See  SOCIALISM.)  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Saint-Simon,  de  (Lotus  DE  ROUVROI),  DUKE,  b.  Jan. 
16,  1675;  received  a  very  careful  education;  entered  the 
anuv  in  1693;  distinguished  himself  at  Fleurus  and  Neer- 
wimlen,  but  left  the  army  in  1702  for  the  court,  where  he 
acquired  considerable  influence,  both  under  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  regent,  and  developed  a  great  activity,  partly  in 
futile  intrigues,  partly  in  important  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. At  the  death  of  the  regent,  in  1723,  he  retired  to 
his  family  estate.  D.  Mar.  2,  1755.  This  long  term  of 
leisure  he  employed  to  prepare  his  Mtmiiirt*,  which  were 
intended  to  be  published  by  his  grandchildren.  But  at 
his  death  the  government  sei/.cd  them,  and  a  multitude  of 
unauthentic  extracts  came  into  circulation  and  consider- 
able curiosity  was  excited.  At  last,  Charles  X.  returned 
the  manuscript  to  the  family  of  the  author,  and  two  au- 
thentic and  complete  editions  have  appeared — in  21  vols. 
(1829-30)  and  in  20  vols.  (1856-58).  The  work  proved  to 
be  a  document  of  great  historical  value  and  still  greater 
literary  interest. 

Saiut-Simoiiianism.    See  SOCIALISM. 

Saint  Stc'phen,  port  of  entry  of  Charlotte  co.,  N.  B., 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  St.  Croix  River,  op- 
po.-ite  Calais,  Me.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  New  Brunswick  and  Can- 
ada Railway,  is  lighted  by  gas,  does  a  heavy  business  in 


manufacturing  and  shipping  lumber;  has  5  churches,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  a  custom-house,  a  bank,  and  many 
fine  residences.  P.  6515. 

Saint  Stephen's,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Ala., 
on  Tombigbce  River.  P.  1214. 

Saint  Stephen's,  tp.,  Richardson  co.,  Neb.     P.  601. 

Saint  Stephen's,  tp.,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C.     P.  3U'.il. 

Saint  Stephen's  College,  at  Annandale  on  the 
Hud.siin,  was  established  in  18(iU  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion for  persons  who  at  mature  age  had  devoted  ihnn.-rU  c- 
to  the  ministry.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
sphere,  that  young  boys  might  be  encouraged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  same  work.  Mr.  John  Bard  of  Annan- 
dale  gave  a  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  also  built  a  chapel 
at  an  expense  . it  .-•.",  l.tiiiii.  Me  has  also  been  an  annual  sub- 
scriber to  defray  its  expenses.  In  I860  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained. Rev.  George  F.  Seymour,  M.  A.,  was  appointed  its 
first  head  with  the  title  of  warden,  lie  was  succeeded  in 
18IH  by  Rev.  Thomas  Richey,  D.  D.  Dr.  Richey  resigned 
in  1803.  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbairn,  I).  D..  was  appointed 
the  third  warden.  The  powers  of  the  college  have  been  en- 
larged, and  the  authority  to  confer  degrees  has  been  granted. 
It  has  been  brought  under  the  visitation  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
professorships  of  Latin,  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  of  mathe- 
matics and  natur?)  philosophy,  of  history  and  of  English 
language  and  literature,  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  logic 
and  metaphysics  have  been  created  and  tilled.  Besides  the 
chapel,  the  college  has  received  the  gift  from  Elizabeth  Lud- 
low  and  her  sister,  Cornelia  Ann  Willink,  of  a  spacious  hull. 

Saint  Tam'many,  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded 
E.  by  Pearl  River,  S.  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  drained  by 
Bogue  Chitto  and  many  other  small  streams,  and  crossed 
in  its  S.  E.  corner  by  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texas 
R.  R.,  has  a  sandy  surface,  several  brick  manufactories, 
and  shipyards.  Staples,  rice  and  molasses.  Cap.  Coving- 
ton.  Area,  1200  sq.  m.  P.  5586. 

Saint  Thom'as,  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  lat.  0°  27'  N.,  Ion.  6°  3' 
E.,  belongs  to  Portugal.  Area  about  140  sq.  m.  Pop. 
about  20,000,  of  whom  very  few  are  white.  The  island  is 
high,  of  volcanic  origin,  exceedingly  fertile,  but  extremely 
unhealthy.  Sugar  was  formerly  the  principal  product; 
coffee  is  now  more  extensively  cultivated.  Forests  abound, 
yielding  excellent  timber  and  the  finest  varieties  of  wood. 
Chief  town,  St.  Thomas. 

Saint  Thomas,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Elgin  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  London  and  Port  Stanley  and  Canada  Air-line  railways. 
9  miles  N.  of  Port  Stanley,  on  Kettle  Creek.  It  has  a 
large  grain-trade  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  P.  2197. 

Saint  Thomas,  v.  (P.  0.  MOXTMABXY),  cap.  of  Mont- 
magny  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  48  miles  below  Quebec,  and  on  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  It  has  a  college  and  a  convent.  P.  about  Hi  JO. 

Saint  Thomas,  v.  (P.  0.  PIERREVII.LE),  Yamaskaco., 
Quebec,  Canada,  partly  inhabited  by  Abnaki  Indians.  It 
is  on  St.  Francis's  River,  opposite  St.  Francois  du  Lac,  60 
miles  by  steamer  below  Montreal.  Barges  arc  built  and 
firewood,  grain,  lumber,  and  buck  and  moose  skin  goods 
are  largely  exported.  There  are  large  steam-mills  in  the 
vicinity.  '  P.  about  1200. 

Saint  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  lat.  18°  20'  N.,  Ion.  64°  55'  W.,  belongs  to 
Denmark.  Area,  45  sq.  m.  P.  15,500.  Since  the  forests 
have  been  cut  down  the  rivers  and  brooks  have  dried  up, 
and  the  light,  sandy  soil,  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun.  has 
become  almost  totally  unproductive  on  account  of  lack  of 
water.  The  island  is  important  only  on  account  of  its  ex- 
cellent harbor,  Charlotte  Amalic. 

Saint  Thomas,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.  P. 
of  v.  389;  of  tp.  1902. 

Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Dennis,  tp.,  Charleston 
co..  s.  C.  P.  21111. 

Saint  Trond,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Limburg, 
has  large  breweries  and  distilleries  and  manufactures  of 
lace  end  beetroot-sugar.  P.  11,573. 

Saint  Valery-en-Caux,  town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Inferieure.  on  the  English  Channel,  can  ies  on  ex- 
tensive herring  and  mackerel  fisheries,  besides  an  active 
eoasiing-tradc.  P.  5377. 

Saint  Valier',  dc  (JEAN  BAPTISTS  TIE  I^aeroix), 
CIIEVIUKHK,  b.  at  Grenoble,  France,  Nov.  1  !.  I  li.'i:: :  became 
chaplain  to  Louis  XIV.  :  was  appointed  virar-gciMTal  of 
Quebec  by  Bishop  Laval  1084;  arrived  in  Canada  July  : 'u. 
1685;  returned  to  France  Nov.,  1687;  v>n^  oonseorated 
bishop  of  Quebec  Jan.  25,  1G88;  arrived  in  Canada  in  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year;  founded  the  general  hospital  at 
Quebec ;  was  captured  by  the  English  at  sea  while  return- 


SAINT  VIATEUB,  CONGREGATION  "I    -SALAAM  ((>NVri.M< 


in:.'   I'niin   it   vi.-it    <,,    I ranee  July.  17IU,  unil  reman 
prisoner  until  KH'.I.      l>.  at  QueLcc  hec.  LT,.  I7:'7.     Author 
of  t'.i«t  jn  •-.;''  ./•  /'/-.'-//I**  it't-  I't  i', ,!,.„;,  /,,,, 
1888). 

Saint  \  nlt<  in  ,  <  mmrrcntion  of,  a  congregation 
of    Komali    ('atli  II  -h.-d    a!    \ 

France,  I iy  .].  I..  .1.  (JiicrLc.  :  re, -cued  pap.il  a|i|ir..l.alii,!i 
ill  1  V,::  ami  iv;--;  introduced  int.,  . North  Aim-rii-ii  in  1-17  ; 
devoted  In  the  work  of  religions  ami  other  instruction. 

Saint  Vin'rriit, ''the  Lesser  Antilli-.-.  in  th.- 

Indies,  in  Int.  l:!u  1:1'  -V.  1"".  ill     l&'  W..  In  long    i 

Itrilaill.      A  rea,  I ::  I    -r|.  in.       P.36f688,      The  -in  la.-«- i-  ]ii;'h, 
volcanic,  nllil  mountain..!!.-,  the  highest  peak.  La  S.n 
rising  :;OIII)  feet  above  tin-  level  of  tin-  -.-:i.       Tti».  climate  is 
h'.t  and  v  cry  moi-t,  though  nnl  unhealthy.    The  soil 
fertile,  ami  su^ar,  rum.  au<l  molasses  are  exported  annually 
In  111.'  value  ill'  orally    CiOO.IMKI.       Chief  to  vv  n.   Kingston. 

Saint  Vincent,  Capo.     Sec  CAI-E  ST.  VIM  an, 

Snint  VinYrnl  <!<•   I'anl,  |,.  •. ..  I . , 
Cauaila,  on  Me  Jesus,  11  miles  from  Montreal,  is  the   -it.- 
of  thu  provincial   reformatory  prison,  n  well-managed  in- 
stitiiti'iu,  hav  in;;  a  lino  buililing.     1'.  about  1000. 

Suint  Vincent,  K  vin,  or.    Sec  JKIIVIS  (Sir  JOH.X). 

Saint  Vi'tns's  Dance.     The  form  of  disease  that  re- 
ceive.1  this  name  HUM  a  species    of  chorea  which  broke  out 

nt  Strasbourg  ill  tho  year  1814,  following  the  jilague. 
The  same  disease  appeared  in  Aix-ln-Chnpelle  as  an  epi- 
demic in  the  fourteenth  century,  nnil  was  then  known  as 
"8t  John's  Dance."  Almost  simultaneously  a  malady 
originated  in  Italy,  thcru  called  tnrnntiun,  and  idcntica'l 
with  the  dances  of  St.  John  and  St.  Vitus.  These  several 
conditions  presented  common  symptoms,  consisting  of 
jumping,  fantastic  dancing,  and  involuntary  cries;  with 
these  strange  symptoms  there  was  catalepsy,  when  the  vic- 
tim would  have  visions  of  either  St.  \  itus  or  St.  John. 
These  seizures  would  last  until  the  sufferer  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. On  the  feast-day  of  St.  John  the  disorder  made 
its  appearance.  The  people  in  the  course  of  their  dis.-ipn 
tion  would  kindle  largo  fires  through  which  men  and 
women  leaped,  believing  that  the  attacks  would  be  aborted 
by  this  procedure.  The  excitement  attendant  upon  this 
undoubtedly  brought  on  tho  disease.  Tho  dance  of  St.  Vi- 
tus received  its  name  from  tho  fact  that  the  sufferers  went 
when  afflicted  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  assured  that  this 
holy  person  would  listen  to  their  prayers  and  those  of  the 
priests,  who  also  sang  masses  and  interceded  for  them. 
All  persons  of  this  class  who  before  had  St.  John's  dance 
now  had  tho  dance  of  St.  Vitus. 

This  name  is  applied  to  the  disease  even  at  the  present 
day  as  a  common  term.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
disease  changed  its  character  somewhat,  hysteria  being  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  there  was  a  disappearance  of  a 
great  many  of  the  maniacal  outbursts.  The  condition 
KBOwn  as  tarantism  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  bite  of 
the  tarantula,  but  in  reality  it  was  caused  by  actual  morbid 
fear  of  the  consc.|iieii,-es  of  n  bite.  The  patients  were  dull 
and  moody  until  they  heard  certain  kinds  of  music.  They 
would  then  leap  into  tho  air  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement, 
and  dance  in  an  extravagant  manner;  some  would  be  im- 
pelled to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  others  would 
commit  disgraceful  sexual  excesses.  They  usually  danced 
until  utterly  worn  out,  and  then  fell  to  tho  ground.  Wind 
instruments  and  drums  produced  the  music  which  seemed 
to  influence  them  the  most  quickly.  There  are  numerous 
ca-cs  of  chorea  recorded  in  late  years  that  closely  simulate 
the  tnrnntism  of  several  hundred  years  ago.  Dr.  Kinder 
Wood  of  England  had  a  patient  who  suffered  from  this 
form  of  chorea:  the  roll  of  a  drum  would  stop  tho  attacks. 
A  spe-ies  of  daiicing  disease  very  closely  allied  to  St.  Vi- 
tns's  dance  appears  in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  particularly 
in  Abyssinia.  Tho  disease  is  known  as  liyrilier.  The 
malady  begins  in  an  acute  form,  and  runs  at  first  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  continued  fever.  Tho  priest  is  appealed  to, 
who  arranges  the  programme  and  conducts  the  ceremonies. 
He  leads  the  patient  out  into  tho  market-place ;  when  music 
is  played  by  a  band  of  his  dusky  friends  ho  begins  to  'I 
and  continues  all  day;  ho  then  stops,  turns  irresolutely, 
iiinl  stalls  otfon  a  run,  and  goes  a  great  distance,  not  stop- 
ping till  utterly  fatigued,  when  some  one  of  the  tribe  strikes 
him  on  the  hack  with  the  tint  part  of  tho  blade  of  a  large 
knife,  and  asks  him  his  name.  If  the  disease  has  disap. 
pea  red  and  the  mind  cleared  up,  of  course  he  will  be  able 
t  •  tell  it.  Full  particulars  of  this  interesting  condition  arc 
given  by  many  of  the  English  travellers. 

It  seems  as  if  the-e  same  -nperstilioiis  diseases  were  not 
e  inline  1  to  the  Middle  Ages  or, to  barbarous  people.     Fre- 
quent  illustrations    of   a   modern   form   arc    shown   at  the 
•it    day    amoiitr    the   many  fan:;  affected   by 

kindred  conditions.      ham-in;;  Shaker-,  dam-in;;  dci 
and  the  members  of  reli  ,,wn  as 


''.,„(  nl*i',mt<tin  t  have  these  peculiar  ehoreilorm  j.tiacka  as 
u  part  of  their  religious  r»  u  iii-inii  -.      Our  own  cnliip  i 
ings  abound  in  i •xumplv*.     Attacks  of  the  di«eam)  In  ; 
ijucntly  t--r  month-,  and  young  women  ott,  n 
\ictims   of  n   peculiar   moil, id   em<>tii  nal    slate    uln 
<|iicn!ly  renders  their  r.  i  in  an  asylum  a  mutter 

of  llcec-sit\.      Tin  -e   attacks    re-ull    li.,m  a    di  pie--,    i 
ditioli   of   the   sy-tein.   as    a   n  ijin  nee  of   u  long  e.miinei  -I 
state  of  emotional  i  \.  it.  mi  i  ' 

•  r  individuals  nlierled   likelhem- 
that 

in  the  consecration  of  a  mu^niticent  chinch   at   Liege  a 
,L-n  at  many  people   affected  with  St.  Vitus'i  dance  gave 
ih.  n. -.  I,.-,  up  to  Kbumelec*  dances,  and  falling  e\l. 
after  spasms  and  i -oiu  ulsi..n-,  re.. 
violently  upon  their  chests,  mid  thus  a  seiiure  was  utoppi  d. 

The  violent  forms  of  chorea  of  modem  time-  diller  Ir 

the  ancient  St.  \  Hu«'-  dance  -:i  t;.r  n-  lli,  -litioii 

is  concerned.     The  lictims  ol  the  dineaso  now  ran  I 
lic\e  themselves    to  be   , 
ignorance  of  the  .Middle  Ages  did  much  I 
belief  in  possession  by  the  devil.     Tins  i-  - 
manner  in  which  cures  were  effected,  by  the  laying  • 
hands  and  exorcising  by  the  priests.     Of  course  the  power 
of  advanced  religious  knowledge  and  increased  ability  for 
reasoning,  improved  morals,  and  Increase  of  Christian  faith 
hare  entirely  changed  the  barbaric  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. ALLAX  McLAxe  HAMU  T..V 

Saint  Wcn'dcll,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.  P. 
35G. 

Saint  Yrieix',  town  of  France,  department  ofllaute- 
Vienne,  has  large  manufactures  of  porcelain,  earthenware, 
glass,  linen,  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. P.  7613. 

Sni'vas,  the  members  of  one  of  the  three  great  modern 
groups  of  sects  of  tho  Hindoo  religion,  di  -i^natin^  th»-e 
who  pay  exclusive  or  pre-eminent  adoration  to  Sua  in  his 
various  incarnations,  especially  under  the  form  of  tho 
lingo.  (See  HINDI  KELIUIOX,  by  I'IIOF.  .loiix  DOM-.IVI 

Sakhalin  Iln  Ilotun.  or  Aigun,  town  of  Mnnt- 
chooria.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amoor,  in  lat.  50°  15'  X., 
Ion.  127°  40'  E..  in  fertile  surroundings.  It  is  a  military 
station,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  trade.  I',  estimated  at 
15,000. 

Sa'ki,  the  rice-beer  of  Japan,  is  usually  heated  before 
drinking.  It  has  an  unpleasant  taste  and  a  very  heady 
quality.  Its  use  in  Japan  is  very  extensive. 

Snk'tas   [Sansk.  ittil,  "power"  or  "energy"],   tho 
members  of  one  of  the  three  great  modern  ^r«up-  <-'. 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  designating  the  votaries  of  t! 
male  consorts  of  the  gods  of  the  Triad.     (See  limn    KK- 
LIGION,  by  PROF.  JOHN  Dowgox.) 

Sakti.     See  SAKTA8. 

Sakunta'la,  the  heroine  of  a  considerable  cycle  of 
ancient  Sanskrit  mythology,  commemorated  in  the  !",./««, 
the  Miitiitlilmrdtrt,  the  /'iirniHM,  and  especially  in  the  cele- 
brated drama  of  Knlidma,  which  was  the  first  work  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  William  Jones  (1789).  Editions 
of  the  Sanskrit  original  are  numerous,  as  also  translations 
in  many  languages. 

Sakyn-Muni  [Sansk.  Saint  Knkyn},  one  of  the  most 
usual  designations  of  the  founder  of  the  Houddhist  re- 
ligion. (See  BOODDHA.) 

Sn'ltt,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Princlpato  Citeriore, 
is  beautifully  situated.  P.  6994. 

Sala  (GEORGE  Ai  <;i  SITS  HKXRY).  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, of  Italian  parentage,  in  1828;  educated  as  an  n 
but  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  Dickcns's  //»»« A»/>/  U  <»</«  and  other 
periodicals,  especially  the  llln*trniril  f.niidox  .\nr,  and 
tho  Curnhill  Mnynziae  ;  visited  the  U.  S.  1883-64  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Telft/rujth  ;  represented  the  same 
paper  in  Algeria  1864,  and  again  1>7."».  at  the  l'.ni-  Kxpo-i- 
tion  18tST,  on  the  Continent  during  the  Franc. iiierman  war 
1870-71.  and  in  Spain,  Morocco,  anil  Venice  l>7...  Author 
of  several  novels  and  works  of  travel,  and  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Temple  Bar  magazine. 

Salaam'  [Arab.  »<7.im,  "peace"],  the  Oriental  salutation, 
of  which  there  are  various  forms,  mostly  accompanied  Li- 
the words  "  Peace  be  with  you  !"  and  sometimes  by  an  in- 
clination of  the  body.  Strict  Mohammedans  never  give 
the  salaam  to  an  unbeliever. 

Salaam  Convulsions,  a  rare  and  remarkable  disease 
of  children,  accompanied  l.y  rapid  bowing  of  the  head. 
It  sometimes  occurs  |  -  ;  i--.iii-.illy.  It  is  a  elonie  spasm  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  Its  cause,  nature,  and  treat- 
ment are  very  obscure.  Iron,  line,  and  nnx  vomien  have 
i  been  recommended.  The  disease  may  possibly  pats  away 
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SALABERRY— SAL  AMMONIAC. 


with  the  completion  of  the  teething  process,  but  epilepsy 
or  idiocy  sometimes  follows. 

Salaberry'  (('IIAKI.KS  Michel).  D'Iraberry,  Seig- 

iii'  ii  i  ilf  (  ha  in  1)1  \  et  dc  Hi' lilac,  li.  at  Beauport  Manor, 

Canada,  -Nov.  I '.I.  177S.  son  of  a  member  of  the  legislative 
ounii-il,  ami  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Navarre; 
entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age ;  served  eleven 
years  in  the- West  Indies:  was  engaged  in  the  Walcheren 
e\i.i"lition  July,  1S09:  returned  soun  after  to  Canada;  or- 
ganized and  commanded  the  regiment  of  voltigeurs  :  re- 
pulsed Cen.  Dearborn  at  Lueolle  IS  11',  and  with  (len.  1're- 
vnsl  defeated  lien.  Wade  Hampton  at  Chateaugay  Oft.  26, 
1S1H,  for  whieli  sen  iees  lie  received  a  gold  medal,  the  order 
of  the  Bath,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Canadian  legislature; 
Ma--  Mili.-ei|iientlv  a  senator  anil  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council.  1).  at  i.'hambly  Feb.  28,  1829. 

Sa'la  C'onsili'na,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Salerno,  about  III  miles  S.  W .  of  l'oten/,a,  is  believed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mart-ell  unit,  destroyed  by 
Tntila.  It  is  in  a  healthy  position,  iti  tolerably  well  built, 
contains  five  churches,  and  the  episcopal  palace  is  a  hnncl- 
Minic  edifice.  The  neighboring  country  is  very  rich  in 
pasturage,  and  the  hills  arc  beautifully  wooded.  1'.  7700. 

Sal'ad  [It.  tnlntn,  "  salted  "],  a  preparation  of  uncooked 
herbs  with  condiments,  as  salt,  oil,  sugar,  vinegar,  and 
pepper,  often  mixed  with  boiled  eggs,  deviled  lobster,  or 
other  animal  matter.  The  principal  salad-herbs  are  lettuce, 
cresses,  samphire,  celery,  chicory,  chives,  onion-tops,  en- 
dive, etc.  The  use  of  salads  is  regarded  as  very  salutary. 

Sal'adin  (SALAII-ED-DIX  YrssrF),  a  son  of  Ayub,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ayubides,  b.  at  Tckrit  on 
the  Tigris  in  1137,  a  Kurd  by  descent  and  a  subject  of 
Jsoureddin,  sultan  of  Syria;  accompanied  in  1163  his 
uncle,  Shirkuh,  to  Egypt,  where  ho  soon  gained  celebrity 
for  his  military  talents.  Shirkuh  was  sent  to  Egypt  by 
Noureddin  to  reinstate  the  emir  Shawer,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled ;  but  when  Shawer  discovered  that  Noureddin  aimed 
at  the  subjugation  of  Egypt,  ho  allied  himself  with  the 
crusaders  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  which  ended 
with  the  rout  of  the  1'rauks  and  the  decapitation  of 
Shawer.  Shirkuh  now  governed  Egypt  as  Noureddin's 
emir,  and  after  his  death  Saladin,  who  showed  still  greater 
talents  as  a  civil  governor  than  as  a  military  leader.  The 
country  prospered,  and  after  the  death  of  Noureddin  in 
1173  it  became  an  independent  empire  under  the  rule  of 
Saladin.  He  also  interfered  in  the  controversies  in  Syria 
between  the  heirs  of  Noureddin,  and  in  1184  made  himself 
complete  master  of  this  country  too,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  as  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  In 
1186  he  attacked  Palestine.  The  Christian  knights,  especi- 
ally those  belonging  to  the  various  orders — the  Templars, 
the  Hospitallers,  etc. — lived  here  as  they  did  in  Europe, 
chiefly  by  robbery.  In  spite  of  treaties  agreed  upon  and 
sworn  to,  they  repeatedly  fell  upon  the  Mohammedan  cara- 
vans of  pilgrims  journeying  to  Mecca  and  plundered  them. 
To  put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  Saladin  invaded  Palestine 
with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  routed  the  Christians  com- 
pletely at  Tiberias  (July  4,  1187),  and  conquered  Jerusa- 
lem Oct.  2.  The  king  and  the  poor  people  he  treated  with 
courtesy  and  magnanimity ;  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
he  put  to  death.  When  these  tidings  came  to  Europe  the 
third  crusade  was  preached,  and  Frederick  liarbarossa  of 
Germany,  Philippe  Augustus  of  France,  and  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  of  England  took  the  cross  and  led  great  armies 
toward  the  Holy  Land  in  1189.  Frederick  died  soon,  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Acre,  Philippe  Augustus  returned, 
but  between  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saladin  a  long 
tournament  took  place,  in  which  the  most  brilliant  exploits 
of  valor  and  chivalry  were  performed  by  both  parties. 
Sept.  2,  1192,  a  truce  of  three  years  was  concluded,  by 
which  the  coast  of  Palestine  from  Tyre  to  Jaffa  was  ceded 
to  the  Christians.  Shortly  after,  Richard  Coeur  dc  Lion 
returned  to  Europe,  and  Saladin  died  at  Damascus  Mar.  4, 
1193.  His  fame  was  very  great.  He  was  considered  a 
model  of  chivalry,  and  his  fantastic  gallantry  sprang  from 
real  magnanimity  and  a  strong  feeling  of  justice.  He  was 
a  great  conqueror,  though  he  suffered  several  heavy  reverses 
in  his  wars,  and  ho  brought  his  vast  empire,  comprising 
Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia,  into  a 
flourishing  condition. 

Sala'do,  a  river  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  South 
America,  has  its  source  in  an  outlying  spur  of  the  Andes, 
flows  S.  S.  E.  000  miles,  and  enters  the  Parana  near  Santa 
Fe.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught  through 
most  of  its  course,  and  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Gran  Chaco. 

Salado,  p.-v.,  Bell  co.,  Tex.,  on  Salado  Creek. 

Sal  Aera'tus  [Lat.,  "aerated  salt"].  The  commercial 
product  known  by  this  name,  formerly  a  very  large  article 


of  domestic  consumption,  has  during  the  present  genera- 
tion been  chiefly  displaced  by  the  cheaper  and  in  every 
way  preferable  compound,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  known  as 
"  OOOKlng  soda,"  sometime.-  ••  soda  sulae'ratus."  ,SW  ni'mlim 
is  a  somewhat  impure  and  imperfectly  carbonated  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  made  by  exposing  a  concentrated  solu- 
j  tion  of  neutral  potassic  carbonate  to  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  proceeding  from  fermentation  or  other 
source;  hence  the  name.  The  finely  granular  form  of  the 
commercial  article  is  probably  a  result  of  agitation  during 
the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Medicinally,  a  purer 
rryatallinr  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  used,  which  is,  or  should 
be,  fully  charged  with  2  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  for  1 
of  potash.  The  true  constitution  of  these  so-called  bicar- 
bonates  is,  with  reasonable  probability,  that  of  a  compound 
of  neutral  potassic  carbonate  with  carbonic  inonohydrate, 
which  latter  hydrate  is  not  yet  known  in  separate  form; 
thus  :  K2O.C02  +  H2O.C03.  Consistently  with  the  views 
of  the  hydroxyl  school  of  chemists,  however  (sec  SALT- 
RADICALS),  this  must  be  viewed  as  composed  of  the  three 
radicals,  tiy/Ira.n/l,  pnlanozyl,  and  /•«//...,  j;//  .•  thus: 
=  2(HO.KO.CO).  HENRY  WUHTZ. 


Sal  Alem'broth,  or  Salt  of  Wisdom,  a  compound 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac,  once  used  in 
medicine,  but  now  discarded. 

Siiliiin:iii'i-:i,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonne-;,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  twenty-seven 
arches.  It  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  but  several  por- 
tions within  the  walls  have  been  in  ruins  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1SI2.  The  streets  arc 
mostly  steep,  the  town  being  built  on  three  hills,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dark,  but  they  are  often  lined  with  lofty  edi- 
fices most  interesting  in  architectural  respects.  The  uni- 
versity was  founded  in  1200,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  attended  by  12,000  students.  It  is  still  the  firs't 
institution  of  its  kind  in  Spain,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion all  over  Europe.  P.  17,700. 

Salamanca,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.,  includes  the  vil- 
lage of  Columbus,  the  county-seat.  P.  708. 

Salamanca,  p.-v..  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y,,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  with  Erie  R.  R.,  about 
midway  from  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  has  good  schools, 
railroad  repair-shops,  an  extensive  saw-mill,  and  1  news- 
paper. Lumbering  is  extensively  carried  on.  P.  1881. 
FERRIS  A  WEBER,  EDS.  "  REPUBLICAN.  " 

Sal'amander  [anglicized  from  the  Latin  nnlnmi<n>lra], 
an  English  name,  vaguely  applied  to  numerous  forms  of 
the  order  Gradicntia,  but  more  especially  restricted  to  spe- 
cies of  SALAMANDRID*  (which  see).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Salaman'dridac  [.SW«»j«?K/r«,  the  ancient  Latin  name 
of  the  species],  a  family  of  amphibians  of  the  order  GRA- 
DIEXTIA  (which  see),  including  the  typical  salamanders  and 
newts  of  the  Old  World.  The  skull  has  no  anterior  axial 
bone;  the  palatines  emit  separate  posterior  processes  ex- 
tending over  the  parasphenoid,  and  which  have  teeth  on 
the  inner  margins  ;  no  dentigerous  plates  on  the  parasphc- 
noids  ;  prefrontals  and  pterygoids  are  developed  ;  the  pari- 
etals  are  separated  from  the  prefrontals  by  the  broad 
frontals;  the  orbitosphenoids  are  confluent  with  the  pro- 
otic  ;  there  is  no  postfrontal  ;  the  occipital  condyle  ses- 
sile; the  vertebra)  are  opisthocoelian  —  )'.  e.  concave  behind  ; 
the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  ossified.  The  family,  thus  lim- 
ited by  Cope,  includes  two  genera  —  Saleantmdra  and  Triton 
—  both  of  which  are  represented  in  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sal  'amis,  the  modern  Kolmtri,  an  island  of  Greece,  in 
the  Gulf  of  jEgina,  comprising  an  area  of  36  sq.  m.,  with 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  well  wooded, 
and  produces  cotton,  olives,  and  wine.  In  the  narrow 
strait,  barely  a  mile  in  width,  between  Salamis  and  Attica, 
was  fought  the  famous  naval  battle  in  which  the  Greeks 
under  Themistocles  defeated  and  almost  destroyed  the  Per- 
sian fleet  (480  B.  c.).  The  village  of  Ambehikia  now  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Salamis. 

Sal  Ammo'niac  [Gcr.  Snlmluk  ;  synonyms.  Muriate 

uf    .1  in/Him/"  ,   H  Ijil  I'ofliliirilte  of  Altuilniun  .   I  'liliu-i<lr    nf'Al}!- 

nn,  iiimn].  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  speak  of  iAt  imj.mvi.aitm, 
"  Libyan  salt,"  a  Greek  name  for  Libya  being  'AumuKiis  or 
\\nnu>vis.  Beckmann's  view  is,  however,  generally  adopted, 
that  this  was  a  rock-salt.  Sal  ammoniac  was  first  niiule, 
however,  in  Egypt  or  Libya  from  the  urine  of  camels: 
hence  the  name,  and  our  important  modern  word,  iiinnio- 
iiiti,  ftinnuniittf.  aimtifiniutfiir.  This  solid  compound  re- 
sults from  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  permanent 
gases  ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  reaction,  which 
in  its  nature  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  known  to  chem- 
ists, consists  in  the  passing  over  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  ammonia  to  form  a  compound 
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radical    or    clclio-ntoid    siil.-tanee,  "  '-Ht   .   which 

li:i  •  I  In'  same  relation-*  and  performs  ll»'  MIMIC-  fnneliuni  U 
]iiitiiunnim  mid  tliulliiiin.    This  radical  uiiirc.-  nilli  tin-  <-hl<>- 

rlne  to  form  chloride  of  an niumilltT  ;  NII3-    .Ml(.('l. 

Tin-  view,  involving  tin-  "iiiui'^iiii,,!  th -"/•//  uf  Her /.cliu-.  di- 
rive-  its  Mp.iiirest  support  rriitn  a  ground  hitherto  nnno- 
ti.-cl  by  chcmi-ts  in  general,  tin-  Mudy  of  molecular  vol- 
umes, i  .•-<•!•  Vou  \ii.s,  Mot  KI-II.A  u. )  Indeed,  tho  lowest 

r -di  'I  den-ilie.-  (thai  is.  those  uf  (hi-   light.    : 

iif  ammonium  chloride  (about  l.l.i]  \ield  a  molecular  vol- 
ume identical  nt  ;»-.-•<  with  thai  I'roni  the  highest  recorded 
densities  ot'  chloride,  of  potaMiam  (about  n.ii}:  while  the 
iii'ilivnle  ol'  tlialluus  chloride.  (7.11 — Willm)  has  tlu- 
voluiui'  a!  /cro  a-  ••-  >linn,  >/  ,-:il  ammoniac.  The-e  arc  ob- 
iiiiiii.i  "I'  Ilii'  pic-ent  writer.  Sal  ainmoniiio  of  com- 
merce i-  ol.iaiiiril  by  subliming  together  crude  sulphate  of 
a.inini'iiia — which  has  been  pi  vpai  cd  from  tin.-  ainmonia<-al 
liquor  of  the  gasworks  or  of  DODQ  <li-tilii-ries  — w  ith  common 
s.ill,  sulphate  nt'  soda  remaining  as  a  residual  pi-mluil. 
Compact  cakes  ol'  sal  alnnioliiae  are  thus  obtained,  which 
are  free  t'roiii  any  impurity  except  a  litl!i>  ferrous  cU' 

Tin:  best  way  to  obtain  .  A.  ;«/••, ///y /,//,-,    sal  ; imniai-  from 

this  is  to  dissolve  in  hot  water:  |iass  into  tin-  satin  ate. I 
hot  solution  a  few  buliiiles  of  I'liloi-iui ,  which  will  convert 
the  ferrous  into  feme  ehlorido ;  then  mill  u.  little  ammonia, 
anil  filter  hot-  from  tho  ferric  hydrate  which  precipitate- ; 
tlieu.on  cooling,  snow-white  chemically  pure  crystal-  ot 
chloride  of  ammonium  separate.  Comtnercial  ml  ammoni- 
ac, as  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  in  hard,  compact  loaves, 
transparent  or  translucent,  splitting  with  a  sub-columnar 
or  almost  fibrous  fracture  in  a  direction  normal  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  planes  of  original  condensation.  The  fibres 
thus  obtained  nave  a  charaeteristie  toughness  and  flexibil- 
ity, bending,  somewhat,  without  loss  of  transparency,  bo- 
fore  they  break,  though  l|llile  destitute  ill  elasticity.  Sal 
ammoniac  has  a  taste  at  once  saline,  pungent,  and  cooling. 
It  is  (ino  of  tho  salts  which  absorb  neat  during  solution. 
and  is  therefore  often  used  in  KKKK/.IXC  MIXTIUKS  (which 
see).  Sal  ammoniac  is  often  found  native  about  vole:! 
subliming  ami  condensing  in  fissures,  both  the  muriatic 
iii-i<l  and  the  ammonia  constituting  it  being  presumably 
ileriveil  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  animal  matter  in 
ocean-water  which  has  found  its  way  through  tho  oceanic 
floor  to  the  volcanic  focus.  It  has  also  been  observed  in 
guano.  HENRY  WI-RTZ. 

Snlamonie',  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.     P.  1485. 

Snlang'idrc  [.SWf<;i.r,  a  proper  name],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali,  and  related  to  tho  salmon 
and  smelt  families,  as  well  as  to  the  Paralepididic.  It  has, 
however,  some  quite  peculiar  characters.  Tho  body  is 
elongated  and  naked,  or  provided  with  very  fine  and  de- 
ciduous scales;  the  lateral  lino  is  indistinct;  tho  head  is 
very  much  elongated  and  depressed,  and  ends  in  a  long, 
flat,  an  I  pointed  snout;  tho  mouth  is  deeply  cleft  back- 
ward; the  upper  jaw  formed  above  by  the  intcrmaxillarics, 
and  at  tho  sides  by  the  supramaxillarics ;  conical  pointed 
teeth  are  developed  on  the  palate  as  well  as  jaws,  of 
which  some  on  the  intermaxillaries  and  mandibles  are 
enlarged;  the  branchial  apertures  are  continuous  below; 
tho  brauchiostegal  rays  few  (3-4) ;  the  rayod  dorsal 
is  small  and  situated  far  behind  tho  vcntrals,  but  more 
or  loss  in  advance  of  the  unal ;  a,  small  adipose  is  de- 
veloped ;  the  anal  is  low  and  oblong ;  tho  caudal  forked ; 
tho  pectorals  pointed ;  the  ventrals  abdominal.  "  Tho  en- 
tire alimentary  canal  straight,  without  bend;  pyloric  ap- 
pendages none ;  ova  small."  But  two  species  are  known, 
one  of  which  (tialaitx  Chiiifiiai*)  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
China,  and  the  other  (Salantji'rhthy*  ini<-rt"l'i/i)  in  the 
"rivers  of  Yeilo."  They  seem  to  bo  rather  marine  than 
fresh-water  forms.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Saldan'ha  (.TOAO  CARLOS  Oliveira  e  Daun  .  DUKE 
OF,  grandson  of  the  marquis  of  Pombal,  b.  at  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, Nov.  17,  1791 ;  educated  at  the  College  of  Nobles  at 
Lisbon  and  at  the  University  of  Coimbra;  became  at  an 
early  age  a  member  of  the  council  of  administration  for  the 
colonies;  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England  by  tho  English 
forces  1810;  was  soon  permitted  to  join  the  Portuguese 
court  at  Rio  do  Janeiro,  whoro  he  served  in  the  army;  was 
sent  to  Kuro|,e  in  a  diplomatic  capacity;  was  made  min- 
ister of  foreign  11  flairs  1825;  became  governor  of  Oporto 
and  minister  of  war  1826;  resigned  and  went  to  England 
.lune.  ISLT;  afterward  took  part  in  tho  war  against  Dorn 
Miguel  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  at  Oporto,  but  was  de- 
feated, and  took  refuge  in  England:  resided  for  a  time  in 
Parti;  returned  to  Portugal  with  Diun  Pedro  IS:;L':  took 
"["'""  l>:;:; ;  became  generalissimo  and  chief  councillor  of 
Horn  Pedro:  directed  the  successful  campaign  in  the  \! 
garves;  took  Lisbon;  received  the  capitulation  of  limn 
Miguel  at  Kvora  IS.'!  I;  was  appointed  marshal  and  com- 
mander-in-cbicf,  but  soon  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 


opposition  party  :   became  mini-h -r  ot  war  and  pre-idi  nt  of 
tin-   roiiii'-il    .May    ill,   I-  .  -i    in    No\i-iiiln-i    .. 

i-Mit-.  pai  t  in  the  nn-urcc.-liil  <  . 
lution  of  I  -:it'i,  alter  which  he  lived  in  exile  in  Kugland  and 

.:ied  by  tin-  queen    in  COB  --t    (ho 

rebellion   i, I  I   at  the    bead  of   the  min 

alter  the  inti-M  cut  ion  of  tin-  i|iladrnple  alliann    1  s  (7  ;   was 

:he    M lid  d  irl  atoi -hi  p  of  Co-ta  t'abial    IM',1; 

overthrew  thai  administration  by  force  (if  arm.-  IS.il: 
'l>.'t-  I   r!h-    L'  - . '  i  iiinent   until  tho  acceCMun   (d'    IVdio    V. 
.  when  he  I .-line  a^'ain  tlo-  head  id    the  oppo-ilion  : 

was  minister  nt  Home  1802  <il.  and  again  KMMJ  89]  went 
-  a-  niinish-r  Mar.,  l.-ii'.l  :    in.-ti gated  a  ic volution  in 

the  palace  .May  111.  H7H.  ,,,  , |  which  he  ngilin 

became  prime  mini-ter.  but   rc-igncd   in    \iign.-t.  and  was 
sent  as  mini-ter  to  London,  where  ho  d.  Nov.  ji . 

Sale,  in  law.     See  AITKMIIX. 

Sale',  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Alexandria,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  thu  I'o.  Tho  Krem-h  army  under  I!nnapartt> 
and  i1  under  Snwarof  halted  hero,  respedi  v  ely, 

lor  tvio  da\  s  during  the  campaign  of  1799.     P.  is..u. 

Snle',  or  Sla,  town  of  Morocco,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho 
Buregrcb,  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  garden-,  and  has  a 
strongly  lortilicd  harbor  and  manufactures  of  elegant  car- 
pets.    It  was  formerly  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  pi 
on  the  Mediterranean.      P.  2.'., 000. 

Sale  (GEORGE),  b.  probably  in  Kent.  Knglnnd,  about 
1080  (somo  authorities  gay  fifteen  years  later) ;  educated  at 
King's  College,  Canterbury;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  ripe 
Oriental  scholar;  was  associated  with  Archibald  liower, 
George  Psalmanazar,  John  Swinton,  ('apt.  (icorge  Shel 
vockc,  anil  Dr.  (ieorgo  Campbell  in  writing  tin 
IHiii'i-if.  to  which  ho  contributed  tho  cosmogony  and  por- 
tions of  the  Oriental  history  ;  wrote  the  Oriental  biography 
and  criticism  for  Dr.  Thomas  Birch's  translation  of  Itaylc, 
entitled--!  <i<n>i-"l  lti--ii">ini-<i.  llt*tnt-i>-nl  <m<l  f'>-ii->'>il  ( 10 
vols.  fol.,  Lond.,  1734— U),  and  executed  a  translation  of 
tho  Konin  (1734),  to  which  ho  prefixed  a  scholarly 
Inunntri/  Ilinriitirne  upon  Arabian  history,  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  religion  before  Mohammed ;  which  still  Vn 
place  as  the  best  and  most  accessible  English  summary  of 
data  upon  Mohammedanism.  The  liberal  manner  in  which 
poke  of  Mohammed  fastened  upon  him  the  reputation 
of  heresy.  D.  in  London  Nov.  14,  1736.  Me  is  said  by  the 
older  Disraeli  to  have  passed  his  later  years  in  indigence, 
and  often  to  have  lacked  food,  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
this  assertion.  Ho  left  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental 
-MSS..  now  in  tho  RodclifTe  Library,  Oxford. 

Sale  (Sir  ROBERT  HKNRY),  K.  C.  B.,  known  as  the 
"hero  of  Jellalabad,"  b.  in  England  in  1782,  son  of  Col. 
Sale  of  tho  East  India  Company's  service;  entered  the 
army  at  the  ago  of  thirteen  ;  was  engaged  in  tho  storming 
of  Seringapatam  1799,  at  the  storming  of  tho  Travancore 
lines  1809,  at  tho  capture  of  Mauritius  1816,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Rangoon  1824;  was  appointed  in  1838  to  the 
command  of  tho  first  Bengal  brigade  in  the  army  on  the 
Indus,  which  constituted  the  advance-guard  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Afghanistan ;  commanded  the  storming- 
party  at  Ghuznce  July  23,  1839,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
severely  wounded;  was  knighted  and  promoted  to  the  local 
rank  of  major-general  tho  same  year;  subdued  the  K  obis- 
tan  country  Sept.,  1840 ;  captured  several  fortresses :  de- 
feated Dost  Mohammed  Khan  at  Purwan,  obliging  him  to 
surrender;  stormed  the  Khoord,  Cabool,  and  Jugdollock 
passes  and  other  strongholds  1841,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat  upon  Jellalabad,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Akbar 
Khan  from  Nov.  12, 1841,  to  Apr.  9, 1842,  when  he  attacked 
and  utterly  routed  the  Afghans,  capturing  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  camp — a  feat  which  procured  him  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  and  the  highest  military  reputation  ;  took  part 
in  the  general  action  of  Teeien  and  the  recapture  of  Cabool ; 
and  in  tho  Punjaub  campaign  of  1845  as  quartermnster- 
gencral,  but  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mood- 
kee.  Dec.  IS.  I  si;,,  and  d.  Feb.  28,  1846.— His  wife.  L.uir 
FI.OBENTIA  WVXCH  SALB,  b.  in  England  about  17911,  mar- 
ried in  1809 ;  was  a  witness  of  much  of  her  husband's  gallant 
career  in  India,  having  been  with  him  in  Jellalabad,  and 
wrote  a  narrative  of  thrilling  interest — 4  Journal  •</  ike 
Dinniter*  in  Afi/hain,lan  in  IS^l-tf  (1843).  She  also  fur- 
nished descriptions  of  the  plates  to  a  folio  volume  entitled 
Sale'i  Dtfrncc  nf  Jtllalabad  (1846),  and  supplied  materials 
to  Rev.  (I.  U.  (lleig  for  his  book,  Kale'f  It>  ihan- 

iilan  (1846).     D.  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  in 

Sa'lom,  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  Toiro- 
niauiii.  at  an  elevation  of  1070  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  about  2.">.(imi  inhabit- 
ed in  cotton  and  silk  manufact 

Sulrm.  v..  Nicliid  tp..  Wellington  co..  Out..  Canada, 
on  the  river  Irvine,  1  mile  from  Elora  Station  (Wellington 
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Grey  anil  Bruce  Railway),  has  thriving  r.ncl  varied  man- 
ufactures.    Pop.  about  800. 

Salem,  county  of  S.  W.  New  Jersey,  on  Delaware  Uiver, 
traverse  1  by  West  Jersey  II.  It.  and  its  brandies,  has  :i 
soil  consisting  of  a  sandy  loam,  with  abundant  beds  of 
marl  and  sonic  iron  ore.  Staples,  wheat.  Indian  corn,  po- 
Mtoes.  sivoet  potatoes,  hay,  grass-seed,  and  butter.  Cap. 
Salem.  Area.  .1  to  sq.  in.  P.  23,940. 

Salem,  p.-v.,  Lee  co.,  Ala.,  on  Columbus  branch  of 
Western  11.  R.  1'.  2983. 

Salem,  tj>.,  Drew  co.,  Ark.     I'.  677. 

Salem,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark. 

Salem,  tp.,  (irccnc  co.,  Ark.     P.  G7G. 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  New  London  co.,  Conn.     P.  717. 

Salem,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.     P.  839. 

Salem,  tp.,  Edwards  co.,  HI.     P.  1582. 

Salem,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  HI.,  includes  Yatos  City.  P. 
1906. 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  111.,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  v.  1182;  of  tp.  3132. 

Salem,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     P.  1113. 

Salem,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     P.  567. 

Salem,  tp.,  Steubcn  co.,  Ind.     P.  1385. 

Salem,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.,  on  Louisville 
New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  40  miles  from  Louisville, 
has  5  churches,  a  public  library,  a  fine  graded  school,  1 
bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1 
large  woollen  mill,  an  axe  and  plough  factory,  3  flonring- 
mills,  2  carriage  shops,  1  jewelry  establishment,  and  2 
hotels.  P.  1294.  W.  W.  STEVENS,  En.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  la.,  on  Big  Cedar 
River,  has  1  newspaper  and  considerable  trade.  P.  1882. 

Salem,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Kan.     P.  271. 

Salem,  p.-v.,  Livingston  co.,  Ky.     P.  50. 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.     P.  307. 

Salem,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on 
Maine  Central  R.  R.,  was  for  a  long  scries  of  years  the 
most  populous  town  and  city  in  the  county  of  Essex.  It 
was  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  old  Massachusetts 
Colony,  Roger  Conant  having  come  here  in  102fi,  followed 
by  John  Endicott  two  years  later,  and  by  Mr.  Higginson 
one  year  after  that.  Salem  has  at  different  periods  in  its 
history  given  to  the  world  a  long  array  of  eminent  men. 
Science  has  always  found  encouragement  and  support, 
the  Essex  Institute,  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  ami 
pne  of  the  State  normal  schools  being  located  here.  It 
has  many  interesting  old  houses,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  is  attractive.  For  a  great  many 
years  Salem  was  one  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of 
America,  carrying  on  more  trade  with  the  East  Indies  at 
one  period  than  all  other  American  ports  combined. 
Though  its  harbor  is  safe  and  convenient,  it  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  and  this  first  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  its  commerce  to  Boston  and  New  York. 
It  has  now  very  little  foreign  commerce,  but  a  large  coast- 
ing-trade, and  it  is  a  point  of  shipment  for  large  quantities 
of  coal  landed  here  in  vessels  and  sent  to  the  interior  by 
rail.  The  leading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
but  in  addition  there  are  a  successful  cotton  company,  2 
lead-mills,  1  or  2  jute-factories,  2  semi-weekly,  3  weekly, 
and  2  monthly  newspapers,  and  a  large  number  of  machine- 
shops  and  small  industries.  It  is  an  important  centre  of 
retail  trade.  Salem  was  the  scene  of  the  witchcraft  delusion 
of  1692,  though  much  of  what  transpired  was  in  what  is 
now  Danvers.  It  was  in  Salem  that  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  sovereign  political  power  Oct.  7,  1774,  with 
John  Hancock  as  chairman,  and  then  adjourned  to  Concord. 
It  was  also  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem  that  (Feb.  26, 
1775)  the  British  commander,  Col.  Leslie,  was  impeded  in 
his  expedition  in  search  of  cannon,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  Boston.  P.  24,117. 

FOOTE  &  HORTON,  Ens.  "  SALEM  GAZETTE." 

Salem,  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     P.  1143. 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washtcnaw  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  P.  1216. 

Salem,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  208. 

Salem,  tp.,  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     P.  996. 

Salem,  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     P.  986. 

Salt1  in,  p.-v.,  can.  of  Dent  co.,  Mo.,  on  St.  Louis  Salem 
and  Little  Rock  R.  R.,  130  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  2 
churches,  an  academy,  2  newspapers,  1  steam  flouring-mill, 
2  iron-ore  banks,  and  1  steam  planing-mill.  P.  280. 

J.  E.  ORGAN,  En.  "SALEM  MONITOR." 

Salem,  tp.,  Dunklin  co.,  Mo.     P.  470. 


Salem,  ]>.-v.  and  tp.,  Richardson  co.,  Neb.,  on  Atchison 
and  Nebraska  11.  R.,  and  near  Big  Ncmaha  Kivcr,  has  1 
newspaper.  P.  of  v.  304;  of  tp.  (is I. 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iloekingham  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Man- 
clii'-trr  and  Lawrence  R.  R.  1".  inn.';. 

Salem,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Salem  R.  R. 
and  River,  34  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it 
has  water-communication,  has  11  churches,  collegiate  and 
musical  institutes,  good  schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  4 
hotels,  foundries  and  machine-shops,  mills,  a  canning  es- 
tablishment, and  manufactories  of  glass,  hollow-ware,  and 
oil-cloth.  P.  4555.  It.  GWVNNK,  En.  "  SUNBEAM." 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Rutland  and  Washington  division  of  Delaware  and  Hudson 
R.  R.,  46  miles  N.  of  Albany,  has  8  churches,  an  acadeniv 
established  in  1791,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  railroad  repair- 
shops,  a  fine  court-house,  county  jail,  4  hotels,  2  slate-quar- 
ries, a  cheese-factory,  several  mills,  and  marble-works. 
Principal  business,  farming  and  dairying.  P.  of  v.  1L':!!I; 
of  tp.  3556.  JAMES  GIBSON,  JR.,  ED.  "  PRESS." 

Salem,  p.-v.,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.,  terminus  of  Salem 
R.  R.,  112  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  contains  the  Salem  Female 
Academy  (1804),  1  bank,  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories, 
and  1  newspaper.  P.  about  2000. 

L.  V.  AND  E.  T.  BLLM,  Ens.  '•  PEOPLE'S  PRESS." 

Salem,  tp.,  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1314. 

Salem,  tp.,  Auglaizo  co.,  0.     P.  877. 

Salem,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  0.     P.  1854. 

Salem,  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.     P.  31!)'.). 

Salem,  p.-v.,  Perry  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on  Pitts- 
burg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  70  miles  W.  of  Pitts- 
burg,  contains  8  churches,  water  and  gas  works,  excellent 
schools,  2  national  and  2  private  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 3  extensive  machine-shops,  3  stove-foundries,  the 
largest  galvanized  iron-cornice  works  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
several  furniture  and  shirt  manufactories.  The  residents 
arc  mainly  Quakers.  P.  of  v.  3700. 

J.  K.  RuKENimoD,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Salem,  v.,  Liberty  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     P.  93. 

Salem,  tp.,  Highland  CO.,  0.     P.  1029. 

Salem,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.     P.  1708. 

Salem,  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.     P.  1718. 

Salem,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.     P.  2106. 

Salem,  v.,  Randolph  tp..  Montgomery  co.,  0.,  on  Day- 
ton and  Western  R.  R.  P.  312. 

Salem,  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.     P.  941. 

Salem,  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  0.     P.  1687. 

Salem,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.    P.  1428. 

Salem,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  CO.,  0.     P.  1725. 

Salem,  tp.,  Warren  eo.,  0.     P.  2102. 

Salem,  v.  (LOWER  SALEM  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  Washington 
co.,  0.,  on  Marietta  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  P.  of 
v.  187;  of  tp.  Hi  10. 

Salem,  tp.,  Wyandot  co.,  0.     P.  1103. 

Salem,  city,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Or,,  and  also  of  the 
State,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Willamette  River  and  on  Oregon 
and  California  R.  R.,  50  miles  S.  of  Portland,  with  which 
city  it  is  connected  by  steamer  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
is  surrounded  by  fertile  prairies,  has  good  water-power 
from  the  falls  of  Mill  Creek,  which  is  utilized  by  several 
flouring-mills,  tanneries,  machine-shops,  and  manufac- 
tories ;  has  2  banks,  8  churches,  1  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers, the  State  penitentiary,  deaf-mute  school,  and  in- 
stitute for  the  blind,  and  is  the  seat  of  Willamette  Uni- 
versity. P.  1139;  estimated  at  6000  in  1S75. 

Salem,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     P.  949. 

Salem,  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  1525. 

Salem,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  686. 

Salem,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     P.  2607. 

Salem,  b.  (DKI.MONT  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.,  on  Loyalhanna  River.  P.  of  v.  448 ;  of  tp.  2124. 

Salem,  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.     P.  693. 

Salem,  tp.,  Culpeper  co.,  Va.     P.  2178. 

Salem,  v.  (SALEM  FAVQI-IER  P.  0.),  Fauquier  co.,  Va., 
on  Manassas  division  of  Washington  City  Virginia  Mid- 
land and  Great  Southern  R.  R. 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Roanoke  CO.,  Va.,  on  At- 
lantic Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  Valley  R.  Rs.,  ISO  miles  W. 
of  Richmond,  has  4  churches,  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Col- 
lege (a  flourishing  institution  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
containing  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  the  finest  min- 
eral cabinet  in  the  State),  1  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a 
monthly  journal,  2  hotels,  a  largo  town-hall,  and  a  fine 
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graded  school.     Kino  water-power  exists.     1'.  nf  v. 
lit  lp.:!i;jl!.      Kl>w.  A.  Mi  I'u  I.KV.  Kl).  "  UoA.vuKl:TlM 

Salem,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kcno-ha  BO.,  \Vi--.     P.  1386. 

Sulcm,  i|'..  Piero«  oo,  \\  I*.     1'.  -II. 

Snlcin  fhuju'l,  p.-v.,  Forsyth  «.>.,  N.  <'.     I'.  s|s. 

Sulc'llli,   town   of  Sicily,   province  of  Tr:i|i:ini,   in   un 
,,,i,I  healthful  district,  84  milM  .N.  IJ.  ,.i 


licular   trail,  and   cottony  i-oino,-c  seeds.      The  wood  i 

and  li>;ht  ;  the  Joiini;  -hoot-  of  vaiiou-  willow  -  (osiers)  ure 

largely  employed  tor  »  I'-kerwi.rk  ;  and  the  bark  of  n 

or  all  the  specif.    \  iclds   salicinu  or  populiuc,  bill,  i  pirn- 

ciple-  u.-ed  us  1'e.brili  As\  timv. 


pl 
b 


Palermo.        Its    name    is    of    Arabic    origin,    and 

Of  .lelr.'hl."  The  ,-a-t!c  is  of  Arab.,  liyzanliuu 
Hi-ehiiceiure,  and  in  two  windows  of  the  round  tower  there 
n  in-"i  iptions  curiously  interlaced.  The 
.Normans,  after  driving  out  tin:  Saracen-,  made  Salemi  a 
royal  city.  The  chui.-ho-  still  contain  ,-onie  noteworthy 
pi,  lures  and  other  artistic  objects,  but  the  inhabitanls, 
though  vigorous  and  active,  are  sadly  deficient  in  instruc- 
tion.' P.  11.01)6. 

SalVp  [  \ral,.  H'tfit*  /'],  a  substance  of  a  mucilaginous 
made  by  drying  tin-  bulbs  of  the  male  orchis  (  Orrhi* 
,u,i»riit'i}.  a  plant  of  the  .Mediterranean  region.  Its  prop- 
c>l:r  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  gum-tragacanth.  The 
dried  bulbs  are  very  hard  and  horny,  translucent,  and  swell 
up  slowly  in  i-o Id  water  like  Iragacaiith,  forming  a  mucilage. 
Certain  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  salep  in  the  Hast  are 
wholly  imaginary.  UKNHY  WUIITZ. 

Sitleratus.     See  SAL  AEIIATTS. 

Sulrr'iio,  city  of  Southern  Italy,  chief  town  of  the 
Principal..  Citeriore,  now  the  province  of  Salerno.  It  is 
situated  about  HO  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Sail  rni),  with  an  adjacent  country  of  the  greatest  fertility, 
and  is  very  striking  as  seen  from  the  sea.  The  harbor, 
once  of  some  size,  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  though  some 
efforts,  are  making  to  improve  it.  The  chief  object  of  in- 
terest in  ttie  town  itself  is  the  old  Norman  cathedral  (1084), 
injuriously  restored  in  1768,  but  still  the  most  imposing 
specimen  of  Norman  architecture  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
containing,  besides  rich  marbles  and  mosaics,  twenty-eight 
magnificent  granite  and  porphyry  columns  from  the  tem- 
•(  1'a'stum.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  was 
uried  in  this  cathedral,  and  tradition  asserts  that  the 
body  of  St.  Matthew  was  brought  from  the  East  in  930  and 
deposited  in  the  crypt  where  it  now  lies.  Several  other 
churches  here  contain  fine  works  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
art.  Salerno  was  probably  settled  by  the  Greeks  at  a  very 
early  period,  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  not  far  from 
200  11.  c.,  and  was  a  place  of  importance  during  the  best 
Uoimin  period.  Its  history  under  Lombard,  Norman, 
Swabian,  and  Angevine  rulers  abounds  in  romance,  but  the 
great  and  just  boast  of  mediumil  Salerno  was  its  cele- 
brated medical  school,  which,  according  to  Prof,  de  Renzi, 
was  neither  a  foundation  of  Charlemagne  nor  of  the  Sar- 
aeens,  but  of  pure  native  growth,  and  dating  from  a  very 
early  period.  Its  great  reputation  drew  hither,  during 
many  centuries,  invalids  and  pupils  of  all  classes  and 
nations.  The  A-k<i/a  Salernitana,  a  set  of  hygienic  rules 
drawn  up  in  Latin  at  this  school  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  dedicated  to  the  king  of  England,  was  translated  into 
many  European  languages,  and  published  in  very  numer- 
ous editions  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
AY//,.,-/,.,  a  still  earlier  medical  work,  also  emanated  from 
Salerno,  and  was  widely  circulated  throughout  Europe. 
P.  in  1ST  I,  28,000. 

Sales,  de  (FRANCIS).    See  FRANCIS  DE  SALES. 

Sales  (FRANCIS),  b.  in  Roussillon,  France,  in  1771 ;  was 
instructor  in  French  and  Spanish  in  Harvard  College  from 
I  Mo  to  1839,  and  of  Spanish  alone  from  that  time  till  his 
death  at  Cambridge  Fob.  16,  1854.  Author  of  a  Spanith 
(;,•„ uniiiir  (1816  ;  16th  ed.  1860) ;  editor  of  the  Don  Qaij-ole 
of  Cervantes  (2  vols.,  1836),  and  of  several  volumes  of  select 
works  of  Iriarte  Moratin,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  La  Fontaine,  and  other  Spanish  ami  French  classics. 

Salcs'ville,  p.-v.,  Mllwood  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.,  on 
Central  Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  P.  172. 

Salcy'er  Islands,  The,  a  group  of  about  30  small 
islands  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Celebes  in  the 
Kast  Indies,  and  inhabited  by  between  40.000  and  50,000 
Mohamnic  Ian  Malays,  who  are  ruled  by  native  chiefs,  but 
subject  to  the  Netherlands.  Cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  pepper, 
and  mustard  arc  cultivated;  also  maize  and  lmtt<i  (a  kind 
of  millet),  but  not  rice,  on  account  of  certain  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  natives.  Fine  timber,  both  sandal  and  teak, 
abounds. 

Siilt'oril.     Sec  .\IA\VHKSTKH,  England. 

Sitlians.    See  FHAXKS,  by  PROF.  J.  W.  BUROESS,  LL.B. 

Kalica'i-cir,  or  Salicin'ene  [Lat.  »i/i>,  "willow"],  a 
natural  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants,  consi.-t- 
ing  of  the  willows  (It'.u  species)  and  poplars  (about  20 
specie.),  tree-  and  shrubs  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  uoll 
marked  by  the  diovi.ms  (lowers,  both  sexes  in  catkins,  fol- 


Sul'ifinir  [I.at.  «../,..  the  "willow  tree"].    All  the  wil- 

low tribe,  ol  which  there  are  said  I  , 

with  some  poplars,  contain  in  their  bark  a  hitter  crystalline 
pi  in,-  ip  Ic  known  by  tin-  name.  It-  rompoMtion  i-  (  'i.^lli-'  '7. 
It  has  110  alkaloid  pmpi  i  In  •-.  like  i|uilnn.  and 

other  crystalline  biit.r  principle.,  but  i-  .1 
By  the  action  of  hot  dilute  acid-  or  of  thi  /tint 

or  SVXAITASK  I  which  M),  it  breaks  up  into  glucose  and 
another  compound  called  «o//./' 


CISHl«0,  +  11S0    -=C,II,,<)«    <    I;  I  I 

Salicine  has  conceded  to  it  valuable  medicinal  virtues  {n 
the  treatment  of  intermittent-,  though  much  less  clt 
than  quinine.  It»  main  intm  -t  at  present,  howe\(  r,  i-  in 
its  being  one  source  of  S  AI.H  1  1  n  A<  in  (  nliii  h  scci.  which 
is,  nevertheless,  now  much  more  readily  and  •  •! 
tamable  from  another  source.  To  obtain  salicine  from  wil- 
low bark,  .Merck  boils  the  concentrated  aqueous  decoction 
v.iili  litharge,  which  precipitates  tannio  acid,  gum,  and 
coloring-matter*!.  Some  !c;t,l  that  passes  into  solution  is 
then  precipitated  from  the  liquid  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
finally  by  sulphide  of  bnriuin.  Evaporation  of  the  tillered 
liquid  now  yields  crystals  of  salicine,  which  must  be  puri- 
fied by  repeated  recrystallitations.  There  areothcr  methods, 
for  which  the  textbooks  must  be  consulted.  II.  WUIITZ. 

Sal'ic  Law  [Lat.  /.../•  .SWiVn]  was  written  in  the  fifth 
century  in  corrupted  Latin,  and  contains  the  code  of  the 
Salian  Franks,  who  shortly  before  had  invaded  Gaul,  and 
shortly  after  established  there  a  Prankish  kingdom.  The 
code  exists  in  numerous  manuscripts.  The  oldest  contains 
65  jHirttit,  but  new  laws  were  subsequently  added  ;  the  third 
oldest  contains  99  pactiu.  The  oldest  editions  are  by  1'ar- 
dessus  (Paris,  1843)  and  Merkel  (Berlin,  1850).  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  points  of  this  code  is  the  law  which  pre- 
vents women  from  inheriting  any  landed  estate  which  it 
not  an  acquired  but  inherited  possession  in  the  family. 
This  law  prevailed  in  France  with  respect  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown;  and  in  Spain,  where  previously  the  Visi- 
gothic  law  prevailed  recognizing  the  succession  of  women, 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Bourbon,  Philip  V..  in  171:!,  but 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1830  in  favor  of  his  daugh- 
ter Isabella. 

S;ilir>  Irr  111  j>i  r-prm>\  lir.SprncM  lir.  Mctll- 
oxybenzoic)  Acid  (formula  C7H«0S;  ojry-  and  /.,i,;t.,,,,. 
lenzuic  acids  have  the  same  formula),  an  organic  acid  ex- 
isting in  the  flowers  of  Spirra  ulmnrin,  and  in  combination 
as  aeid  methylsalicylatc,  forming  the  essential  oil  of  win- 
tergreen  (  (jttttltheritt  procumbent). 

Hi'itoiy.  —  It  was  discovered  by  Piria  in  1838,  who  formed 
it  by  oxidizing  salicylol  (essential  oil  of  >/</«-*"  M&MFfa) 
with  chromic  acid;  in  1844,  Cabours  obtained  it  from  oil 
of  wintergreen  ;  and  in  1860,  Kolbe  and  Lautcrmann  dis- 
covered the  mode  of  making  it  from  phenol  (carbolic  acid). 
In  1874,  Kolbe  modified  and  improved  his  original  process 
for  the  manufacture  from  phenol,  and  thereby  cheapened 
the  article  so  much  that  it  could  be  brought  into  use  in 
medicine  and  as  an  antiseptic.  Some  few  chemists  —  Fleck, 
Feser,  and  Friedberger  —  have  made  experiments  with  it, 
in  which  they  call  in  question  the  claims  made  for  it  as  an 
antiseptic.  (Arch.f.  Wiiienicli.  u.  prakl.  Thierkeitkttnde, 
1S75,  Heft.  2,  3,  and  4.) 

Farmation.  —  Salicylic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  several 
ways  —  as  (1)  by  treatment  of  salicylol  with  an  oxidizing 
agent,  as  chromic  acid;  (2)  by  fusing  salicylol  with  caustic 
potassa;  (3)  by  treating  oil  of  wintergreen  with  strong  po- 
tassa  ley,  or  (4)  with  gaseous  hydriodic  acid;  (5)  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  indigo  and  caustic  potassa  to  300°  ;  (6)  by 
treating  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  with  sodium  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  (7)  with  sodium  and  ethylchlorocarbonati 
with  acid  potassium  carbonate,  or  (9)  with  caustic  soda,  the 
mixture  being  heated  and  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  into  it. 
Some  five  other  methods  of  obtaining  this  acid  might  be 
enumerated,  but  they  have  no  practical  importance. 

I'ri'jiiinitiua.  —  For  use,  salicylic  acid  is  made  from  oil  of 
nintergreen  or  from  phenol.  In  making  it  from  the  for- 
mer the  oil  is  simply  heated  with  strong  potassa  ley  until 
methyl  alcohol  ceases  to  be  evolved.  The  resulting  prod- 
uct is  potassium  salicylatc,  from  which  hydrochloric  acid 
precipitates  salicylic  Mid.  This  is  filtered  off,  washed,  and 
purified  by  dissolving  and  recrystalliiing  from  alcohol.  To 
prepare  it  from  phenol,  the  phenol  is  dissolved  in  caustic 
soda,  the  exact  equivalence  of  each  being  used  (an  excess 
of  one  or  the  other  having  a  considerable  effect  on  the  yield 
obtainable),  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  care 
being  taken  to  drive  off  all  the  water.  The  mass  is  then 
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placed  in  n  retort  and  heated  gradually,  a  current  of  car- 
tonic  acid  gas  being  passed  through  it;  when  the  temper- 
iiture  reaches  th;it  of  boiling  water,  the  heat  is  further 
raised.  At  lsn°  ('.  phenol  begins  to  distill  over,  and  the 
operation  is  continued  until  no  more  phenol  distills  over, 
tin-  heat  being  kept  between  220°  and  2:iU°  C.  The  mass 
left  in  the  retort  consists  of  sodium  salicylate,  which  is  dis- 
solved in  water  ami  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
i>  usually  brownish,  on  account  of  a  resinous  impurity, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  removed  by  resolution 
and  recrystullization  or  passing  the  solution  through  bone- 
black.  In  1*7."),  Hauler  invented  a  process  of  purifying  it 
by  distillation  in  a  current  of  superheated  steam  {at  170° 
C.),  which  affords  a  very  pure  article.  In  this  process  di- 
sodimn  phenol  and  phenol  tirst  form,  which,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  changed  to  disodium  suli- 
e\  hiic.  Caustic  potassa,  baryta,  or  lime  may  be  used  in- 
stend  of  the  soda,  hut  their  use  is  not  so  advantageous. 

J'i-f>f>t.'i-tit<*  itntl  cV.s. — Salicylic  acid  when  pure  crystal- 
li/.cs  in  white  four-sided  prisms,  which  fuse  at  130°  C.  and 
sublime  at  some  temperature  above  200°  C.  It  has  a 
sweetish-sour  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  no 
aciion  on  polarized  light.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water  (in  proportion  of  1  part  to  1000  of  water),  more  so  in 
hot,  still  more  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
By  heating  with  strong  hydriodic  or  hydrochloric  acid  or 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  decomposes  into  phenol  and 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  forming  acid  and  neu- 
tral salts.  By  treatment  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
nitric  acid  it  forms  chloro-,  bromo-,  iodo-,  and  nitro-sali- 
cylic  acids.  In  very  small  quantities  it  acts  as  an  anti- 
septic, and  experiments  have  shown  its  efficiency  in  pre- 
serving wines,  beer,  milk,  eggs,  and  other  articles  of  food 
from  the  changes  which  unfit  them  for  use.  Its  action  as 
a  disinfectant  is  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  carbolic  acid. 
When  acting  as  an  antiseptic  it  appears  to  undergo  no 
chemical  change.  Its  salts  have  no  disinfecting  or  anti- 
septic properties.  On  account  of  its  being  odorless  and 
leu  irritating  than  carbolic  acid,  and  not  poisonous,  it  has 
been  used  with  advantage  in  surgical  treatment,  where  it 
can  be  used  for  every  purpose  for  which  carbolic  acid  is 
used,  except  for  the  cleansing  of  instruments.  In  that 
case  it  causes  the  instruments  to  rust.  In  medicine,  sali- 
cylic acid  is  used  as  an  antipyretic,  a,nd  as  an  internal  fac- 
tor as  antiseptic  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  dose  is  from  7 
to  45  grains.  It  is  frequently  dispensed  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  phosphates,  in  which  it  is  more  soluble  than  in 
pure  water.  It  is  used  also  in  preserving  wine,  beer,  cider, 
meat,  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  its  use  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  manufacture  of  glue,  leather,  etc.,  of  perfu- 
mery, and  as  a  dyo  in  connection  with  iron  salts,  with  which 
it  gives  a  fine  purple  color.  The  production  is  as  yet  ex- 
tremely limited.  Von  Ileyden  of  Dresden  is  at  present  the 
largest  manufacturer,  producing  50  kilos  (about  100 
pounds)  daily. 

Literature.. — Piria,  Ann.  de  Chem.  et  de  Phi/*.,  Ixix.  29,8; 
Cahours,  Ibid.  (3),  x.  p.  329;  Kolbe  and  Lautennann,  Ann. 
Chem.  «.  Ptiarm.,  cxiii.  p.  125,  and  cxv.  201 ;  Fleck,  /?<•»- 
zoes'dure,  Carbols'durc,  Znimbcsaure  (Munich,  1875).  (For 
further  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject,  see 
IF.  Endermann,  Am.  Chem.,  vi.  pp.  46, 121, 161,  and  Feb., 
1876.)  E.  WALLER. 

Salicylol,  also  called  (incorrectly)  Salicylic  Alde- 
hyde. (Older  names  are  Sa/ici/loun  acid,  hi/druret  of 
salicyle.)  Its  composition  is  tyReO],  and  it  differs,  there- 
fore, from  SALICYLIC  ACID  (which  see)  by  containing  one 
equivalent  less  of  oxygen.  Salicylol  occurs  naturally  in 
the  essential  oil  of  Sj>irfca  ulmaria  or  mendow-nceet,  in  ad- 
mixture with  a  terpene  compound.  It  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic 
acid  on  SALICINE  (which  see).  It  is  a  fragrant  ethereal 
liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  generally  reddish  in 
color  from  exposure  to  the  air,  of  density  1.173,  somewhat 
soluble  in  water,  and  reacting  like  salicylic  acid,  with  a 
violet  color,  on  ferric  salts.  It  forms  salts  with  bases,  in- 
dicating an  acidic  nature.  This  compound  has  present 
interest  in  connection  with  salicylic  acid. 

HENRY  Wrrtrz. 

Salien'tia  [from  the  Lat.  snlin,  to  "leap"],  one  of 
the  names  of  tho  order  of  batrachiuns,  embracing  the 
frogs,  toads,  and  tree-frogs,  and  of  which  another  equally 
expressive  name,  and  one  more  generally  used,  is  Annrn 
(a  privative,  and  ovpa,  "tail").  The  frog's  are  the  typical 
representatives  of  tho  order.  Heferring  for  information 
respecting  the  class  to  tho  articles  AMPHIBIA  and  BATRA- 
cniA,  our  present  inquiries  will  bo  confined  to  the  order. 

The  order  comprises  all  (and  only)  those  species  which 
have,  in  the  mature  stage,  a  short,  stumpy  body  destitute 
of  a  tail,  and  great  inequality  between  the  fore  and  hind 
leir".  the  former  being  quite  short,  and  the  latter  much  en- 
larged and  adapted  for  leaping;  tho  skeleton  is  well  ossi- 


fied; most  of  the  cranial  bones  are  present,  but  the  post- 
orbital  and  supra-temporal,  and,  generally,  the  nasal  bones 
are  wanting;  the  frontal  and  parietal  arc  coalesced,  and 
compose  a  pair  of  fronto-parietal  bones;  the  ethmoid 
forms  a  kind  of  ring  surrounding  the  cerebral  lobes;  tho 
coccyx  is  represented  by  an  elongate  style,  resulting  from 
ossification  around  the  primitive  notoehord;  the  inferior 
elements  of  the  pelvis  are  applied  together,  and  form  a 
single  vertical  mass,  and  the  ilia  are  very  much  elongated, 
and  arc  attached  to  the  sacral  vertebra'  in  such  manner  as 
to  allow  of  an  independent  motion  of  the  pelvis.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  more  important  characters,  the  skin  is  naked 
(destitute  of  scales  or  plates),  and  in  the  typical  frogs  is 
smooth,  but  in  the  toads  is  warty.  With  few  exceptions,  a 
regular  metamorphosis  takes  place,  the  young  coming  out 
from  the  egg  in  a  form  entirely  different  from  that  which 
it  assumes  in  future  life,  it  being  at  first  fish-like  and  fur- 
nished with  a  long  tail,  without  legs,  and  with  gills  ex- 
serted  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  ."-non.  however,  the  hinder 
legs  grow  out,  and  subsequently  the  fore  ones  (thus  revers- 
ing the  sequence  exhibited  in  the  salamanders),  the  gills 
disappear,  and  lastly  the  tail  is  absorbed  and  completely 
atrophied,  and  the  frog-like  form  is  attained.  These  cha- 
racters are  applicable  to  the  true  frogs,  the  toads,  and  the 
forme  variously  called  tree-frogs  or  tree-toads. 

The  order  is  a  very  homogeneous  one.  the  likeness  be- 
tween all  its  species  being  very  evident,  and  one  which 
would  be  recognized  by  all.  Nevertheless,  there  are  con- 
siderable variations,  although  of  minor  importance,  in  de- 
tails of  structure:  for  example,  the  sternum  and  bones 
connected  with  it  exhibit  considerable  differences,  and  on 
such  differences  the  primary  divisions  of  the  order  have 
been  based  by  Prof.  C'opc.  The  s;ter;il  vertebra?  arc  also 
variable,  in  some  being  dilated,  and  in  others  nearly  cylin- 
drical;  the  tongue,  although  almost  always  present,  is  in 
two  families  wanting;  some  forms  are  provided  with  teeth 
on  the  jaws,  while  others  arc  at  all  times  destitute  of  them  ; 
the  ear  may  be  perfect  or  defective  in  its  superficial  parts  ; 
and  the  tongue  is  luriuhle  in  its  insertions.  There  are 
still  other  variations  which  are  more  worthy  of  extended 
remark.  It  has  been  already  indicated  that  in  almost  all 
the  species  of  the  order  complete  n:etamorphosis  takes 
place,  but  the  period  during  which  the  species  remain  in 
the  tadpole  state  is  in  some  very  short,  and  in  certain  ter- 
restrial and  tree  frogs  the  tadpole  stage  is  entirely  sup- 
pressed :  these  differences  in  mode  of  development  are  not, 
however,  coincident  with  any  structural  modifications  ;  and 
that  they  do  not  have  the  significance  that  would  at  lii>t 
appear  probable  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  common  frogs 
and  toads  may  be  even  reproduced  directly  from  the  egg 
in  their  adult  form  and  without  having  undergone  a  reg- 
ular metamorphosis.  These  adaptations  in  development 
are  indeed  frequent  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  forms 
which  are  peculiar  in  their  mode  of  life  and  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  surroundings  considerable  deviations  from 
the  normal  type  may  occur,  as  among  the  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  decapod  crustaceans,  the  fluviatile  and  terres- 
trial gasteropods,  and  others :  again,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  physiologists  that  the  tadpole  condition  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  the  deprivation  of  the  animal 
from  proper  light  and  heat. 

Another  notable  character  is  found  in  modifications  for 
arboreal  life,  almost  all  those  species  which  live  among  the 
trees  being  provided  with  peculiar  disc-like  dilatations 
at  the  end  of  the  toes.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
this  character  was  of  great  importance,  and  that  all  the 
forms  in  which  it  was  developed  were  closely  related:  and 
they  were  therefore  united  in  a  single  family  under  the 
name  Hylida1 :  recent  studies  of  the  organization  of  all 
such  forms  have,  however,  shown  that  the  species  con- 
founded under  that  group  exhibit  great  differences  among 
themselves,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  severally 
very  similar  in  other  respects  to  frogs  that  have  no  such 
dilatations.  It  thus  now  seems  that  the  dilatations  are 
adaptive  modifications  common  to  all  arboreal  forms,  and 
which  fit  those  various  forms  for  life  among  the  trees,  and 
that  species  of  any  family  may  be  so  modified. 

There  are  peculiarities  of  still  another  kind  in  their 
structure  and  habits  which  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
If  a  common  frog  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
a  bend  behind  the  middle  of  tho  back,  so  that,  with  tho 
different  segments  of  the  hind  legs,  there  will  appear  to  be 
four  flexures  :  this  appearance  is  the  result  of  the  great, 
elongation  of  the  iliac  bones  of  the  pelvis  and  the  mode  of 
their  connection  with  the  sacral  vertebra;.  Although  most 
apparent  in  the  frogs,  the  same  feature  exists  throughout 
the  series,  and  this  mechanism  greatly  increases  the  ability 
to  jump.  Further,  to  provide  for  its  long  leaps,  the  frog 
has  very  large  muscles,  especially  on  the  thigh,  and  this 
segment  of  the  leg  is  entirely  free — that  is,  not  included 
within  the  abdominal  integument — as  in  man  ;  it  is  this 
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feature  which  confers  the  edible  quality  on  ti 

of  the   Iroir,  ami    in  tlm  case  quality   and   <juantity  arc   tu 

Some  extent   intcj.-liall-.'cable  !• 

Tin  different  kinds  of  frogs 

are  familiar  to  residents  in  tin try.  esp.-ciallv  in  the 

vicitiit  v  of  marshes  and  pond-.  These noltes  an-  |.ro.tuee.i 
by  a  peculiar  mechanism  in  Ilie  th  i  ling  to  |)r. 

Itishop,  the  arvtcnoid  carlila'/c-  are  triangular,  and  their 
iipic-e-  being  upward  form  tin  lateral  bonn-' 

of  the  larynx.     The  \"  -n  end   to  end  of 

the  bases  of  Ihe  triangle.       Alum-  and  below  Ilie  vocal  eoids 
are    sacs    lined  with  mucous    membrane  and    bounded 
bv  the  arvtennid  cartilages.      In   the  true  frogs  and 

a  I   I,  ,1-1,  the  mal.--  are  pro\  idi-d  with  two  sacs,  which 
open  by  a  straight  canal  int..  the  larynx.     These  sacs  are 

situate, I  ach  -ide  of  Ihe  lower  jaw,  and  are  capable  of 

considerable  dislcn-ion  when  tilled  with  air  during  the  cry 
of  tin- animal.  'I  In  n  MM  doubtless  exert  a  powerful  in- 
Ililenee  on  Ihe  quality  of  Ihe  sounds  which  frogs  utter, 
analogous  to  the  influence  of  .similar  sacs  which  exist  in 
manv  of  the  higher  animal-.  Tin-  tone  of  the  voice  is 
inodilied  bv  the  eharacler  of  the  vocal  cords. 

Although  there  is  ,-i nisi. lei  able  diversity  of  opinion  among 
y.oolo,_ri-|~  re- ],(•:•  i  in^  the  s  v  -  tcniatic  value  of  the  variations 
.:  the  anurous  balra.-liiati-.  ami  onh-ei j  nently  respect- 
ing the  natural  groups  into  which  the  order  may  bo  divided, 
all  a'.'rce  in  distiiiLrui.-hing  two  primary  groups  or  series 
within  the  order:  one  of  these  (  I'lmncroglossa),  embracing 
almost  all  the  species,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
a  tongue  whose  posterior  margin  is  more  or  less  free.  The 
other  group  (Aglossa)  is  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  a  tongue ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  species  agree  in  having  a  completely 
ossified  cavum  tympani ;  in  the  union  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  and  their  outlet  by  a  single  oral  opening:  in  the 
absence  of  vocal  cords;  and  in  the  dilatation  of  the  trans- 
processes  of  the  sacral  v  erlebra-.  This  second  group 
embraces  only  two  families — Pipidir,  which  i-  represented 
by  a  single  species  (the  Surinam  toad),  and  I>act ylcthrida  . 
al-o  represented  by  a  single  genus,  confined  to  Africa. 

The  order  includes  a  large  number  of  species  which  arc 
extensively  distributed  under  one  form  or  another  through- 
out the.  warm  and  temperate  n. -ion-  i.l  tin  earth.  While 
they  are  chiefly  aquatic,  and  developed  from  eggs  deposited 
in  the  water,  a  number  are  terrestrial  or  arboreal  in  their 
h.il.iis:  the  waters  in  which  they  are  found  are  always 
fresh,  or  at  most  brackish,  none  being  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  or  of  salt-water.  The  cis-tropical  hemisphere  is  the 
home  of  numerous  species  of  frogs  and  tree-frogs,  and  of 
a  few  toads,  and  in  that  hemisphere  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  U.  S.  The  typical  toads  arc  developed  especially  in 
the  tropical  American,  African,  and  tropical  Asiatic  re- 
gions; the  true  tree-frogs  and  related  forms  arc  most 
abundant  in  Australia  and  tropical  America;  and  the  typ- 
ical frogs  are  most  numerous  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa, 
while  they  are  entirely  excluded  from  Australia. 

In  brief,  if  we  diviilo  the  earth's  surface  into  regions 
distinguished  by  combinations  of  the  anurous  batrachians. 
we  should  have  (1)  thecis-tropical  hemisphere,  (2)  tropical 
.  (n)  Africa  S.  of  the  desert.  (1)  tropical  and  southern- 
most America,  and  (5)  Australia:  and  it  is  especially  to 
bo  noted  that  the  last  two  countries  have  much  in  com- 
mon. 

The  chronological  distribution  of  this  order  is  very  im- 
perfectly known,  no  species  having  been  found  in  deposits 
older  than  the  Miocene  Tertiary,  during  which  epoch  they 
were  represented  by  several  peculiar  types,  whose  remains 
have  been  preserved  in  the  ••  brown  coal  "  of  Germany,  and 
which  indicate  several  forms,  one  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  most  closely  related  to  the  family  Dactyletliridao.  which 
is  now  confined  to  Africa.  THKODOUB  GILL. 

Salie'ri  (A.vnmo),  b.  at  Legnano,  Northern  Italy,  Aug. 
10,  1750;  studied  music,  first  at  Venice,  then  under  Gass- 
mann  at  Vienna;  compose  1  his  first  opera,  A*1  />»HHG  Lct- 
/• ;-.((, .  in  177H  :  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian  opera 
at  Vienna  in  1771.  and  chapel-master  to  the  court  in  I7SS; 
retired  into  private  life  in  1S24.  I),  at  Vienna  May  7 
Of  his  numerous  operas,  now  all  forgotten,  tin  //,, 
was  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1  "SI  under  the  name  of  ti  luck, 
and  made  a  great  success ;  TVirnre  was  also  received  with 
much  applause  al  1'aiisin  I7SI.  lieauinarchais  wrote  the 
libretto.  He  also  composed  some  church  music,  among 
which  was  the  oratorio  /,o  /''-.-.KM-U.  iff  ','-  *»  fi-iftto  (1775). 

Sillies,  town  of  France,  department  of  Bassos-Pyrenees, 
niic  remarkable  sail  springs,  which  are  used  both  for 
bathing  and  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.     P.  5298. 

Snligenine.     See  S  u.invr. 

Sah  na,  p.  v.  and  tp..  Kankakcc  co..  111.     P.  865. 

Salina,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Saline  co..  Kansas,  on   Kansas 
1!.  It.,  in  Smoky  Hill  Valley.  1-.'.  miles  \V.  ,,f  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  7  churches,  an    cv  client  school   system. 


2  weekly  newspaper-  and  1  monthly  journal.  L'  water- 
power  flourili1/  mill-,  and  I  ^rain  elevator.  I'.  '.'Iv 

If.  .1.  K.  llvwx.  Kn.  "  llrnu.1.." 

Siilnin,  tp.,  Onondaga  c X.  V.     I'.  : 

Salinas,  (p.,  San  Luis  Obi.-| h,  Cal.     P.  "79. 

Sulllia-  <   in  ,  p.v.,  cap.  i.t    MI  Oil.,  in  the 

I  .-almas  Valley,  on  Southern  I'acilic  It.  It..  I 
churches,  a  cilv  hall,  2  large  public  -i  In.ol  buildit 
bank,  water  and  ^'a-  works,  a  well  or/alii/cl  • 

1   daily  and  -  weekly  newspaper-.  2  tlouiing  mill-,  a 
fonndi  .    and    a'faw-mill.      I'.  '  :    in 

l>7i;,  8100,      I:  Kn."  I>m  i  l!K.^uni:ii." 

Saline',  a  river  of  Arkiin  lluws 

in  variou-  diredion-  L'nu  mile-,  and  fall"  into  Ua-lnla 
Kivcr.  It  i-  navigable  smin  MI  ,,iili  -  IMIIII  ilx  mouth. 

Saline,  eounty  id  Central  \  i  Kansas,  on  Saline  li'ner, 
travel  .in.l  Fulton  K.  I!.,  has  numerous  marble- 

(|Uarrics.  Staples.  Indian  corn,  lobae.-o,  honcv,  wool,  and 
butter.  C;,|,.  I;, -nion.  in.  I'.  ./'II. 

SalilH',  coiinly  of  S.  K.  Illinois,  on  Saline  Kiver,  trav- 
by  Cairo  and  Vincennes  and  by  Shawnee  division  ,,f 
St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.,  \t  level  and  well  lim- 
bered, with  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  adapted  lor  stock-rais- 
ing. Staples.  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  hay,  sorghum- 
molasses,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  llarrisburg. 
BIJ.  m.  1'.  12,71  I. 

Saline,  eounty  of  Central  Kansas,  mi  Saline  River  and 
Solomon  and  Smoky  Hill  forks  of  K  r,  and  trav- 

ersed by  Kansas  Pacific  H.  H..  has  a  level  surta  - .  a  soil 
fertile  and  well  timbered  along  the  streams,  and  several 
salt  springs.  Staples.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  butter. 
Cap.  Salina.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  P.  42  If.. 

Saline,  eounty  of  Central  Missouri,  bounded  N*.  and  K. 
by  Missouri  River,  watered  by  Black  and  Salt  forks  of  La 
Mine  River,  consists  chiefly  of  prairie,  has  several  salt 
springs,  and  some  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  and 
Cattle  and  swine  abound.  Staples.  Indian  corn,  wheat. 
oats,  hay,  tobacco,  honey,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Marshall. 
Area,  750  sq.  m.  P.  21,072. 

Saline,  county  of  S.  K.  Nebraska,  on  Big  Blue  River, 
intersected  by  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  It.  It.,  and 
by  its  Beatrice  branch,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fertile 
^lil.  Staple-.  Indian  corn,  hav,  and  butter.  Cap.  Pleasant 
Hill.  Area,  576  sq.  m.  P.  3J06. 

Saline,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ark.     P.  488. 

Saline,  tp.,  Hcmpctead  co.,  Ark.     P.  1265. 

Saline,  tp.,  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.     P.  1 1 1. 

Saline,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  Ark.     P.  ll"i. 

Saline,  tp.,  Sevier  co.,  Ark.     P.  353. 

Saline,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  III.    P.  12S2. 

Saline,  tp.,  Ellis  co.,  Kan.    P.  43. 

Saline,  tp.,  Trcgo  co.,  Kan.     P.  35. 

Saline,  p.-v.,  Washtcnaw  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit  Hills- 
dale  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  10  miles  \V.  of  Ypsilanti,  ha«  4 
churches,  a  union  school,   1   newspaper.  3  flouring  i 
1  tannery.     P.  1955.     D.  B.  SHERWOOD,  ED.  "  REVIKW.' 

Saline,  tp.,  Cooper  co..  Mo.     P.  1836. 

Saline,  tp.,  Miller  co.,  Mo.     P.  1720. 

Saline,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Mo.     P.  1409. 

Saline,  tp.,  Rails  co..  Mo.     P.  1634. 

Saline,  tp.,  Saintc  Oencvicve  co..  Mo.     P.  980. 

Saline,  tp.,  Jefferson  eo.,  0.     P.  1922. 

Saline'ville,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Colnmbiana  co., 
0.,  on-  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  P.  1429. 

Saling,  tp.,  Audrain  co.,  Mo.     P.  901. 

Salins',  town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  on  the 
Furieuse,  has  rich  salt  springs  in  its  vicinity,  from  which 
40,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  annually  produced,  (iypsiim, 
paper,  and  leather  are  manufactured.  P.  73iil. 

Salis'bnry  (saulz'bcrry),  town  of  England,  capital  of 
Wiltshire,  on  the  Avon,  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  which 
perhaps  is  the  purest  and  richest  specimen  of  the  Early 
English  style.  It  was  built  1220-58  in  the  form  of  a  dou- 
ble cross,  with  a  spire  400  feet  high.  It  is  449  feet  long  • 
and  81  feet  high  in  the  interior:  the  length  of  the  great 
opt  U  '.'IK;  feet.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Salis- 
bury are  insignificant.  P.  1 2.903. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.,  Litchficld  eo.,  Conn.,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  is  located  on  Conne -ti"ut  Western 
R.  R.,  63  miles  from  Hartford.  It  derives  its  prosperity 
chietlv  from  its  mining  and  manufacture  of  iron.  Salis- 
burv  iron  is  acknowledged  the  world  over  as  unsurpassed 
for  the  manufacture  of  railway  car-wheels.  There  are  in 
the  town  7  ore-mines,  some  of  which  hare  been  worked 
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more  than  100  years  ;  2  blast  furnaces,  2  foundries,  1  car- 
wheel  foundry.  I  machine-shop  und  hardware  manufactory, 
locomotive  and  car  works  of  the  Housatonic  K.  It.  Co..  1 
cutlery  manufactory,  1  woollen-mill,  1  institute  for  imbe- 
ciles. '2  academies,  1  newspaper,  5  churches.  4  tlouring-jmlls. 
and  5  hotels.  Its  five  large  hikes  and  mountain-scenery  en- 
title it  tn  the  appellation  of  "  The  Switzerland  of  America." 
P.  3303.  J.  L.  PEASE,  En.  "t'osx.  WESTEHN  NKWS." 

Salisbury,  p.-v.,  Duck  Creek  hundred,  Kent  co.,  Del. 
P.  9T. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.,  on 
Eastern  Shore  and  Wicomico  and  Pocouioke  R.  Its.,  at  the 
head  of  Wicomico  River,  140  miles  S.  E.  of  lialtimnre.  ha.-  II 
churches  and  .')  chapels,  1  high,  2  grammar,  and  4  primary 
schools,  3  newspapers.  2  large  tlouring-mills,  1  wool-carding 
establishment,  2  hotels,  and  several  saw  anil  planing  mills. 
The  town,  largely  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  inland  trade, 
owns  a  number  of  schooners  whose  tonnage  exceeds  lu.uoil. 
Lumber  and  grain  are  the  staple  articles  of  export,  but 
small  fruits  arc  also  shipped  to  the  North.  The  WioomioO 
River  is  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  the  government  is 
at  present  engaged  in  deepening  the  harbor  for  the  entrance 
of  larger  vessels.  P.  of  v.  201)4;  of  tp.  3312. 

LEMUEL  MAI.OXE,  ED.  "  ADVERTISER." 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Atlantic 
Ocean,  extending  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  to  the  X. 
bank  of  Merrimack  River,  is  on  the  Salisbury  branch  of 
Eastern  R.  It.,  has  largo  interests  in  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woollen,  7  churches,  2  banks,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  3776. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chariton  co.,  Mo.,  on  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  Keokuk  and  Kansas 
City  R.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  1  newspaper,  and  rich  de- 
posits of  coal.  P.  of  v.  626  ;  of  tp.  1497. 

J.  JI.  UALI.EMORE,  ED.  "PRESS." 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
Black  River,  includes  part  of  Mount  Kearsarge.  P.  897. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  eo.,  X.  Y.,  on  Can- 
ada Creek.  P.  1933. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.,  at 
the  junction  of  Western  North  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina 11.  Rs.,  5  miles  W.  of  Yadkin  River,  contains  6 
churches,  excellent  schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  2  foun- 
dries, several  mills,  gasworks,  and  the  usual  county-seat 
buildings.  P.  of  v.  168;  of  tp.  3327. 

J.  J.  STEWART,  ED.  "CAROLINA  WATCHMAN. " 

Salisbury,  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.     P.  4902. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pequca 
Creek.  P.  3710. 

Salisbury,  tp.,  Lohigh  co.,  Pa.     P.  2860. 

Salisbury,  b.,  Lick  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pitts- 
burg  Washington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  P.  291. 

Salisbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  on  Otter 
Creek  and  on  Rutland  division  of  Central  Vermont  R.  R. 
P.  902. 

Salisbury  (EDWARD  E.).  professor  of  Arabic  and  San- 
skrit in  Yale  College  1841-54,  and  of  Arabic  alone  for  sev- 
eral years  later;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  editor  of  and  leading  contributor  to  its 
Journal,  and  endowed  the  professorship  of  Sanskrit  in 
Yale  College,  now  held  by  Prof.  AV.  D.  Whitney. 

Salisbury,  MARQUISES  OF,  EARLS  OF,  VISCOUNTS  CUAN- 
BORNE  (1604),  and  BARONS  CECIL  (1603),  a  prominent  fam- 
ily of  the  British  nobility.  The  earldom  of  Salisbury  was 
li:>t  held  l>y  William  Longesp6e,  a  Xorman  noble  (d.  1226), 
afterward  by  the  Montacute  family,  of  which  Thomas,  the 
fourth  and  iart  earl,  was  distinguished  in  the  wars  against 
France  (d.  1428).  The  title  was  conferred  anew  upon  Sir 
Richard  Neville  on  his  marriage  to  Alice  Montacute,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  (1442).  This  nobleman  was  a  prominent 
Yorkist  leader,  gained  the  victory  of  Bloreheath  1459,  and 
was  beheaded  at  Pontefract  Jan.  1,  1461,  by  order  of  Queen 
Margaret,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  Subsequently,  the  title  was  borne 
by  Margaret  Plantagenet,  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who 
was  beheaded  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  1541.  ROBERT 
.  CECIL  (b.  June  1,  1563,  d.  May  24,  1612),  the  famous  sec- 
retary of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  noted  as  the  enemy  of 
Ks-ex  and  of  Raleigh,  was  made  carl  of  Salisbury  May  4, 
1605,  and  the  title  still  remains  in  his  family,  the  dignity 
of  marquis  having  been  added  in  1787. 

Salisbury  (ROBERT  ARTHUR  TALBOT  Gascoync- 
Cccil),  MARQUIS  OF,  b.  at  Hatfield  Feb.  10, 1830  ;  educated 
at  Eton  ;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  lie- 
came  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College ;  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Stamford,  first  under  the  name  of  LORD  ROBERT  CECIL,  and 
afterward  under  the  courtesy  title  of  VISCOUNT  CRAN- 


BOKNE,  from  Aug.,  1853,  until  his  accession  to  the  marquis- 
ate  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Apr.  12,  ISliS  :  became  sec- 
retary of  state  for  India  in  Earl  Derby's  third  adminis- 
tration July,  1S66;  resigned  Mar.  2.  1S07,  in  consequence 
of  unwillingness  to  support  the  Reform  bill,  and  accepted 
the  same  post  in  Disraeli's  second  administration  Feb., 
1S7J.  which  he  still  retains  (1S7G),  being  regarded  as  the 
Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  JIc  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  succes- 
sion to  the  late  Earl  Derby  Nov.  12,  isilil:  i>  a  member  of 
the  privy  council;  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  in 
support  of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  institutions, 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Quarterly  Jtccicic  and 
other  periodicals. 

Salish,  or  Selinh,  a  family  of  Indians  of  the  Colum- 
bian group,  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  Terri- 
tories, occupying  tile  region  between  the  Shushwap  family 
of  British  Columbia  on  the  N.  and  the  Sahaptin  family  of 
Snake  Kiver  on  the  S.,  includes  the  Fiatheads,  or  Salish 
proper,  formerly  living  on  Bitter  Root  River,  but  since 
1871  on  the  Jocko  Valley  Reservation,  Mont.;  the  Kalis- 
pels,  or  Pend  d'Oreilles,  Jiving  in  three  bands,  one  in  cadi 
of  the  three  Territories;  the  Skitsuish.  or  Cirurs  d'Alcne, 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name;  the  Colvilles,  or  Indians 
near  the  Kettle  Falls  of  Columbia  River:  the  Spokanes,  on 
Spokane  River ;  and  the  Pisquouses,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Columbia,  between  Okanagan  River  and  Priest  Rapids. 
They  do  not  apparently  differ  much  in  languages  or  cus- 
toms from  the  Okanagans.  Atnahs,  and  Kootenais  of  the 
Shushwap  family,  which  might  with  propriety  lie  united 
with  the  Salish  family.  The  Fiatheads  are  erroneously 
designated  by  that  name,  as  they  do  not  practise  the  cus- 
tom in  question,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinook  Indians 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  this  family 
have  been  wholly  or  in  part  converted  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism by  Jesuit  missionaries.  (See  The  Natirc  Races  t>f  the 
Pamjlc  Ntatei,  by  H.  H.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.,  1874.) 

Sali'va  [Lat.],  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  mouth.  It 
comes  from  several  glands  secreting  different  liquids. 
Though  numerous  interesting  facts  are  known  about  it,  its 
chemistry  cannot  be  regarded  as  completely  studied.  It 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  contains  an  albuminoid  fer- 
ment called  ptyaliite,  which  has  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar,  thus  assisting  in  its  digestion.  For  this 
reason  it  is  claimed  that  young  infants,  whoso  lack  of 
teeth  renders  mastication  impossible,  and  who  swallow 
their  food  without  admixture  with  saliva,  should  not  be 
fed  upon  starchy  food,  such  as  arrowroot,  which  to  them 
proves  indigestible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Asserted  that 
ptyaline  acts  only  in  alkaline  liquids,  and  that  in  the  acid 
liquid  of  the  stomach  it  is  therefore  inert.  Saliva,  very 
curiously,  contains  nlphofyanith  of  potcmfam  in  minute 
proportion,  but  readily  detectable  by  a  ferric  salt.  It  con- 
tains about  1  per  cent,  of  dry  solid  matter,  of  which  as 
much  as  one-fifth  in  some  cases  is  made  up  of  saline  sub- 
stances. H.  WURTZ. 

Sal'ivary  [Lat.  ««/iV<t]  Glands,  essentially  three  in 
number:  (1)  the  parotid  (Or.  irapi,  "near  to,"  and  ott, 
(iriSi,  "  the  ear"),  the  largest,  situated  beneath  the  integu- 
ment and  immediately  below  the  ear;  (2)  the  sub-max- 
illary, beneath  the  lower  jaw;  (3)  the  sub-lingual,  under 
the  tongue.  These  glands  are  composed  of  a  number  of 
sections  or  lobes  of  polygonal  shape  and  flattened  sides, 
the  result  of  coaptation  and  pressure.  Their  structure  is 
termed  racemose,  or  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes.  (See 
HISTOLOGY.)  The  tree  or  stem-like  framework  upon  which 
the  glandular  lobes  arc  set  is  a  system  of  excretory  tubules, 
which  take  up  the  saliva  secreted  by  the  gland,  and  the 
trunk  is  a  common  duct  conveying  it  through  the  deep 
tissues  to  the  surface  of  the  mouth.  The  names  of  emi- 
nent anatomists  are  commemorated  in  the  designation  of 
these  ducts,  which  they  discovered.  The  parotid  has  one 
large  duct,  the  duct  of  Steno ;  the  sub-maxillary,  the  duct 
of  Wharton  ;  the  sub-lingual — from  eight  to  twenty  minute 
ducts  opening  independently  beneath  the  tongue — the  ducts 
of  Rivinius:  and  a  few  uniting  to  form  a  single  duct,  the 
duct  of  Bartholine,  which  joins  that  of  Wrharton.  These 
ducts,  their  branches,  and  the  interior  of  the  glands  arc 
lined  with  epithelial  cells.  The  process  of  secretion,  more 
or  less  constant,  is  most  active  during  the  mastication  of 
food ;  then  saliva  is  abundantly  formed  and  poured  into 
the  mouth.  The  saliva  serves  a  double  purpose — to  aid 
mastication  and  to  partially  digest  starchy  elements  of 
the  food.  The  salivary  glands  are  the  seat  of  disease — 
mumps  or  parotiditis,  a  specific  inflammation  and  eatarrhal 
engorgement  (sec  Mt'Mt's)  of  the  parotid;  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  parotid  in  low  fevers;  deposits  of  diph- 
theritic infiltration  in  some  cases  of  that  disease;  not  in- 
frequently concretions  of  chalky  matter  form  in  the  glands, 
or  ducto-salivary  calculi.  Simula  sometimes  is  due  to 
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occlusion  of  the  sub-maxillary  duct  and  formation  of  a 

r  v  -ti'-  (fnni.r. 

K.  Diuvvis  Hi  i'-"\,.lu.    lU.vishi)  nv  WII.I.AIIII  I'IHKKH. 
Snliva'tion   |  \.-.\i.  ..,/,>./],  a  specific  irritation  of  the 
salivary  tfland-,  m.mth.  anil  tin. .at  I.;,   mercury .   lu  1'uriner 
\ear-,  mercury,  in  hc-i  il  nkud  as  (i  rcniedi 

only    tn    bloodletting.      Salivali'.n   was  a  frequent    o.-cur- 
rem  e     intentionally  j.rodnre.1  in  many  ea-e.-,  in  oih- 
iieeidcntal    r.'-nlt   "I    laiv  doses  and   individual  so- 
liilili.      Children    will    endure    largo   do.-cs   cit'    mercurials 
with-'  'ii  :   adult-  are  relatively  susceptible.      An 

"ITU  and  active  -t  ih-  of  the  .-kin,  Uidn.  \-,  an<l  bowels 
favors  immunity  from  -air,  ;ifi"ii,  >'\«'ii  wlicn  the  mercurial 
taken  is  considerable:  revcrsi'ly.  if  o|iiuni  or  uny  mm  ly 
wlii.-h  cheeks  (In'  glandular  a.-tiv  ity  und  functional  excre- 
tion of  kidneys  or  bowolx  bo  taken  before  or  at  the  same 
time,  e\en  small  doses  of  mercury,  thus  detained  in  the 
.-;,  -inn,  may  salivate.  Mercury  to-day  is  chiefly  employed 
in  laxative  an' I  fa  I  liar!  i<-  do-.--,  rli  initiating  it -rlt  us  it  per- 
forms its  inli-iniril  action:  al-o  in  .-mall  i. -prated  doses  for 
alterative  effects  in  some  intestinal  disorders  of  children 
iiinl  in  I'ertain  .-|. critic  di.-ca-."<  of  adults.  Hence,  saliva- 
tion is  rare  to-day.  Salivation  is  manifested  by  a  coppery 
or  metallic:  taste,  by  si.reness  of  the  gums,  tenderness  of 
the  jaws  ami  teeth  when  pressed  together  or  closed  with 
force,  excessive  secretion  and  flow  of  saliva,  even  dribbling 
from  the  mouth;  swollen,  red,  ulcerated  gums;  swollen, 
coated,  salvy  tongue,  biking  the  imprint  of  the  teeth ;  and 
a  foul  "  mercurial  "  breath.  In  grave  cases,  spongy,  bleed- 
ing, sloughing  gums,  loosened  teeth,  swelling  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  may  result. 
There  is  accompanying  constitutional  depression,  slight 
irritative  fever,  pain,  sleeplessness,  and  sense  of  choking. 
The  condition  requires  prompt  saline  cathartics.  \. 
tringciit  gurgles  for  the  mouth,  rieh  liquid  food,  and  tonics. 

I!.   DvilWIN   111  -nsox.  Jll.      ItKVISKDIIV  WlI.I.AKD  1'ARKKR. 

Salic,  de  la  (JEAN  BAPTISTE).     See  LA  SALLE,  DE 

(.IKAV  lill'TtsTKl. 

Sallet',  von  (FRIKDRICII),  b.  at  \eisse,  Silesia,  Apr. 
2ii,  IslL';  received  a  military  education,  and  entered  the 
Prussian  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1829;  was  sentenced  to 
ten  years'  imprisonment  in  1830  for  a  satirical  novel  he 
wrote  on  military  life,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to 
two  months:  retired  in  IMS  from  military  service  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  D.  at 
Reichau,  Silesia,  Feb.  21,  1843.  His  '/.  dfeltt  appeared  in 
1835;  his  beautiful  talc,  .sv*;;/i  /;•/«,  in  1838;  his  chief 
work,  l.'ii' -ni  r,n>'i<  limn,  against  the  current  views  of  re- 
ligion and  morals,  in  1839;  his  collected  works  (in  5  vols.) 
in  1845. 

Snl'lust  (CAHTS  SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS),  b.  in  86  B.  c.  at 
Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  of  a  wealthy 
plebeian  family ;  was  elected  trilmuiu  plebii  in  52  ;  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  50  by  the  censors  on  account  of  the  dis- 
sipated and  scandalous  life  he  led ;  reinstated  in  the  sena- 
torial dignity  in  47  by  being  elected  pra'tor,  probably  by 
the  aid  of  Cicsar,  to  whoso  party  he  belonged,  and  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Africa  in  48  ;  was  appointed  proconsul 
of  Numidia,  and  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  riches; 
formed  the  magnificent  llm-ti  SiilluHiiini!  on  the  Quirinalis, 
and  lived  in  luxurious  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  history.  D.  at  Rome  34  B.  c.  Of  his  Ilittoriamn 
Liliri  Qniiii/ue  only  fragments  are  extant,  but  his  Helium 
Cittitinrtrlnm  and  tl<  limn  Jinfurthtmim  have  been  preserved, 
and  are  much  appreciated.  Editions  by  Gerlach  (3  vols., 
Bile,  1823-31),  Dietsch  (2  vols.,  Leipsi'c,  1842-46),  Kritz 
(J  I..N..  1828  M)j  Knuli-li  translations  by  Sir  H.  Steuart 
(1806),  by  Watson  (1852),  and  by  J.  R.  Mongan  (1864). 

Sulina'xiiiK  (CLAUDIUS),  (Ci.ArnK  DK  SAFMAISE),  b.  at 
Scmur-en-Auxois,  department  of  C6te-d'0r,  France,  Apr. 
15,  1588;  studied  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg:  embraced  Prot- 
estantism ;  was  appointed  professor  at  tho  University  of 
Leydcn  in  1632,  and  acquired  an  immense  celebrity  by  his 
critical  editions,  Xrrif,t,,,;-it  lliatoriie  Auyimtir,  etc.,  learned 
commentaries,  Pliniiina  Ejcercitationet  in  fiiiliaam,  etc.,  and 
independent  essays,  De  Umrli,  De  Re  Militari  ltnm<in,,rum, 
etc.  At  the  in.-tigaiion  of  Charles  II.,  living  in  Holland 
us  a  refugee,  ho  wrote  (in  16I'.I)  It,/,;,*;,,  I!,,/:,,  /,,-n  Carolo 
/.,  whieh  called  forth  tho  famous  reply  by  Milton,  and 
caused  so  much  scandal  among  his  republican  friends  in 
Leydcn  that  ho  determined  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden.  The  climate  did  not  agree 
with  him,  an. I  the  inhabitants  of  Leydcn  urged  him  to  re- 
turn, because  "  their  aeademy  could  a-  little  be  without  him 
as  the  world  without  the  sun."  In  16.'il  he  left  Stockholm, 
but  d.  Sept.  S,  1653,  at  Spa.  His  Epinlola:  (Lcyden,  1656) 
air  very  interesting. 

Salm'on  [Lat.  W»m],  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  the  genus  AV,i,,,,  character  i/cd  li\  aii'idroinon  -  habits 
(that  is,  by  their  ascending  from  tho'sca  into  fresh  waters 


to  breed  j.  as  well  as  to  the  ipeciea  of  tin 

<ttni.     The  .-iif-ie-  iM'li.n^inx  '"  l'''  ...  have  only 

ah'Hit  i-!f,tn  ruy-   t..  tin-  anal  lin.  while  th.. t    th. 

/i  i/ it -liui  have  tonrl''.  II  t'.  i'i_'ht!'i-n.       All  of  the-. 

j  MMntiallr  ill  habits.     Their  natural  horn 
for  there  they   oblnin   their   : 

toward    the    lull,    li.iwever.    they    ai.     impi'lled    by    a 

breeding  in.-iiuet  to  asc-i-nd  the  rivers,  und  ihi-  the;, 
near  to  the  source  as  they  can.     During  their  .-..j.nun  in 
water  they  utmost  entirely  abstain  from  f.,od  and  alter 

'•<m-i'le!al.iy  in  ii].|M'ai  ali'-e  ;    tin-  >.  :n  tin-  n-ir- 

mul    form    i.-    mo-[    appaii'iit    in  the    male,  ami    i-    ..nly  ap- 

'icd  in  a  slight  degree  by  the  fenia!. 

r.imcs  atteniiuicd  and  more  or  less  booked,  and  the  i..«.-r 
i  jaw  is  modified  in  a  timilar  manner;  the  body  b< 
emaciated,  and  the  skin  de  ked  with  glowing  he.-ti.'  . 
In  the  salmon  of  Kurope  and  Ka-ieru  An 
|iorary,  and  tin:  male-   in  .'.Mi-ideral.l.-  proportion   de-'-eml 
'oth'  .  und  assume  their  pristine  vigor  and  form. 

Some  of  the  spi-.-ie-  <,t  tin-  genu-  O,,,.,r^n.-Au»of  the  r 

coast,  however,  become  so  abnormally  developed  thai 
spawning  they  die,  and  their  carcasses  arc  left  hi  myriads 
in  the  waters  they  have  traversed.     Th.  i  .rated 

species  of  salmon,  and  those  most  interesting  for  Ameri- 
cans, are  the  X<i/i/«»  Mntm-  of  the  Kaittern  coast,  and  the 
^'tfinon  or  Itnt'tt-tiifiH-hiiM  ijiiimint  of  the  Western  slope. 

The  .SWwo  niilttr,  as  is  well  known,  it  common  to  the 
Knropcan  a»  well  as  Ameriran  >ti.  [|  only  found 

in  cold  waters;  in  the  I".  S.  it  it  nowhere  abundant  • 
in  some  rivers  of  Maine,  although  in  liritish  America  there 
are  a  number  of  streams  in  which  it  is  found  in  large 
numbers.     It  is  generally  believed  that  in  former  time*, 
and  when  the  country  was  discovered  by  European 
species  was  found  farther  S.,  and  llendiik  Hudson,  in  the 
journal  of  his  ascent  of  the  river  uhieh  hear-  bis  n 
records  "great  stores  of  salmon  in  the  river."     It  i- 
ably  certain,  however,  that  the  fish  called  by  him  •n/<»ou 
wag  the  wcakflsh  (Cynoicinu  rtynlii),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Sciu-nidie,   having   no   relation   to  the   Salim.ni.he.     Tho 
salmon-rivers  of  Canada  are  now  taken  charge  of  by  the 
government  and  let  to  parties  for  private  use. 

The  Salnto  (or  Onrorhynchtt*)  ijuinnttt  is  the  common 
salmon  of  California,  and  is  abundant  also  farther  X. :  it 
is  a  much  deeper  fish  than  the  Eastern  species,  and  is  further 
at  once  distinguishable  by  the  greater  number  of  anal  rays 
— fifteen  or  sixteen  generally — which  has  caused  it  to  bo 
separated  generic-ally  from  S.  talnr.  This  species  will  live 
and  flourish  in  much  warmer  waters  than  the  Eastern  spe- 
cies, and  attempts  have  been  lately  made  by  the  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  fish  and  fisheries,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
missioners of  several  States,  to  introduce  it  into  East,  in 
streams,  but  with  what  success  remains  to  be  ascertained. 
It  has  also  been  attempted,  on  a  small  scale,  to  introduce 
the  Eastern  species  into  Western  waters.  An  e\t.n-i\. 
business  has  been  developed  of  late  years  in  the  canning 
of  salmon,  and  this  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  on  Colum- 
bia River,  Or.  The  species  of  the  genus  vary  considerably 
at  different  ages.  The  extreme  young  is  banded,  and  in 
this  state  was  long  known  under  the  name  of  parr,  and 
supposed  to  represent  a  distinct  species  of  the  family  :  it 
then  has  also  red  spots.  Other  names  given  to  it  in  this 
condition  are  samlet,  salmon  fry,  and  pink.  When  about 
a  year  old,  and  when  tho  spots  have  disappeared  and  it  be- 
comes of  a  bright  silvery  color  before  going  to  the  sea,  it 
is  called  a  tmolt ;  after  in  return  from  tho  sea  into  fresh 
water  it  is  designated  as  a  gril*r  ;  and  when,  finally,  it  has 
gone  back  to  the  sea  and  returned  from  thence  a  second 
time,  it  is  known  thenceforth  ever  after  as  a  talrnon.  The 
species  attain  very  considerable  dimensions,  &u/mon  talnr 
occasionally  attaining  a  weight  of  over  eighty  pounds,  and 
the  Salmo  quianat  even  exceeding  this  weight.  (See  also 
SALXOMD.E,  in  APPENDIX.)  TIIKOIIORE  (JILL. 

Salm'on,  (p..  Klamath  co.,  Cal.     P.  136. 

Salmon  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lcnihi  co.,  Id.,  on  Salmon 

River. 

Snlmo'nes  [plu.  of  Salma,  a  generic  name],  a  group  of 
tho  family  Salmonidie,  which,  on  account  of  tho  great  im- 
portance of  its  members,  deserves  special  notice.  The  body 
is  nearly  alike  in  all,  being  elongated  and  fusiform  ;  the 
scales  very  small;  the  head  shapely  and  conic,  except  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  when,  in  certain  species,  the  jaws 
become  deformed  and  hooked  ;  tho  mouth  has  a  deep  cleft, 
and  the  supramaxillarics  extend  under  or  beyond  the  eye; 
the  teeth  are  acute  and  well  developed  (generally  large), 
and  situated  on  the  inierma\illa.i.  -.  mandililes.  roof  of  tho 
mouth,  and  tongue.  Tho  skull  is  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
ten-ion  of  the  supra-occipital  bone  forward  between  tho 
parietals,  which  are  consequently  widely  separated.  Snrh 
are  the  most  obvious  common  characters  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  fishes  known  under  the  names  of  salmon,  salmon- 
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trout,  trout,  and  charr.  The  characters  which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  members  of  the  family  are  to  be  fuuntl 
in  artirlc  SU.MONIDK,  in  AIM-ENDIX.  As  to  the  rest,  they 
are  fishes  of"  moderate  or  large  size,  few  or  none  of  them  fail- 
ing to  reach  occasionally  at  least  a  foot  in  length,  and  some 
of  them  attaining  several  habitually.  The  flesh  in  most  is 
of  a  more  or  less  reddish  color,  or  of  that  peculiar  tint  which 
has  derived  its  name — salmon  eolor — from  one  of  the  spe- 
cies of  the  group.  The  eggs  are  in  all  the  species  of  the 
genera  Xalmo  and  Ottcorliyiu'liu*  of  quite  large  size — some- 
times about  as  large  as  buckshot,  or  not  very  much  less — 
and  only  in  one  form  (/ir'ii-lii/aii/ntnf)  are  the  eggs  what 
would  be  called  small.  Almost  all  the  species  of  the  group 
begin  to  spawn  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  months,  and 
in  this  respect  they  differ  from  almost  all  other  fre.-h- 
water  fishes  with  the  exception  of  the  cusk  (Lntn]  and  the 
white-fishes  (Corcynnl}.  There  is,  however,  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  in  the  eggs  of  the  Snlun,  hm-li»  (or 
llndtu  ijcniutnnrunt}  of  the  Danube,  which  spawns  in  the 
spring,  about  April,  as  does  also  the  grayling  ( Tlii/uiallim), 
the  representative  of  another  group  (T/iyiualli)  of  the 
family. 

The  relations  of  the  members  of  the  group  to  each  other 
are  not  yet  by  any  means  definitely  determined,  and  the 
views  of  systematists  have  differed,  and  still  differ,  as  to 
their  arrangement.  No  reference  need  be  made  to  old  au- 
thors (e.  g,  Linnaeus),  by  whom  the  genus  Salmo  was  ex- 
tended to  embrace  not  only  everything  that  would  now  be 
referred  to  the  family  Salmonidaj,  but  to  others  represent- 
ing quite  different  families.  The  members  of  the  present 
group,  so  far  as  the  European  species  at  least  are  concerned, 
were  separated  on  the  characters  of  the  dentition  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  into  two  quasi  sub-generic  groups  under 
Suliuo  by  Nilsson.  By  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte  the  same 
forms  were  grouped  into  three  divisions  :  (a)  Salmones  (mi- 
yrntoret),  including  the  anadromous  salmons;  (4)  Triilta, 
embracing  the  trouts;  and  (c)  Salcelini  (Nilsson),  includ- 
ing the  chairs. 

Valenciennes  in  1848  (Hint.  Nat.  del  Poissons,  vol.  xxi. 
p.  163)  recognized  three  full  genera — viz.  (I)  Salnto,  in 
which  the  vomer  has  no  teeth  on  the  body,  but  carries  them 
on  the  chevron  or  front;  (2)  l-'nri»,  characterized  by  a  sin- 
gle row  of  teeth  on  the  body  of  the  vomer,  and  also  some  on 
the  chevron ;  and  (3)  Salar,  distinguished  by  the  position 
on  the  vomer  of  a  double  row  of  teeth.  To  the  first  belong, 
e.  g.,  the  salmons,  charrs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  common  trout 
of  this  country;  to  the  second.  Ha/mo  aryeuteiu  and  ,W/«<; 
lemanus  of  Europe,  and  the  Salmo  erythroyaster  and  Salmo 
liosftii  of  America;  and  to  the  third  the  common  trout  of 
Europe  (Salmo  Fario)  and  the  Salmo  namauciish  of  America. 
This  classification  is  a  very  unnatural  one,  especially  as  no 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  body  or  shaft  of 
the  vomer  may  have  had  teeth  in  early  life,  and  lost  them 
afterward,  while  the  development  of  one  or  two  rows  may 
be  due  to  a  more  or  less  close  conformity  to,  or  deviation 
from,  a  median  line  due  to  approximation,  etc.  of  the  teeth. 
Siebold  (Die  Susatpasserjitiche  von  Mitteleuropa,  Leipsic, 
1863)  modified  this  arrangement,  and  adopted  two  genera: 
(1)  Salmo,  characterized  by  the  shortness  of  the  shaft  or 
body  of  the  vomer,  and  the  development  of  teeth  only  on 
the  chevron  or  fore  part;  and  (2)  Trutta,  distinguished  by 
the  elongation  and  extension  of  the  shaft  of  the  vomer,  and 
the  development  of  teeth  thereon,  which,  however,  are  some- 
times lost  in  the  old ;  the  chevron  is  sometimes  provided 
with,  and  sometimes  destitute  of,  teeth.  Sa/mo.  thus  lim- 
ited, only  embraces  the  eharrs — e.  g.  Salmo  Sah-eltitus  and 
the  liucho  (Salmo  hucho)  of  Europe,  while  Trutta  includes 
all  the  others — e.y.  Salmo  nalnr,  Salmo  fario,  etc. 

Giinther  in  1866  (Cat.  Fiahes  Jirit.  Museum,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
2)  admitted  three  genera — viz.  (1)  Salmo,  in  which  the 
scales  are  small,  the  dentition  strong  and  complete,  the 
maxillary  long,  creca  pylorica  numerous,  and  the  anal  rays 
fourteen  or  less;  (2)  Djwor&jpie&iM,  whereof  the  scales  are 
small,  the  dentition  strong  and  complete,  the  maxillarv 
long,  and  the  cseca  pylorica  numerous,  as  in  Salmo,  but 
with  the  anal  rays  more  than  fourteen  in  number ;  and  (3) 
Brachymyttaas,  in  which  the  scales  are  small,  the  teeth 
rather  feeble,  the  maxillary  short  and  broad,  and  the  anal 
short  (i.  e.  with  twelve  or  thirteen  rays).  The  first  includes 
all  the  most  common  species  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  salmons;  the 
second,  eight  determined  and  five  doubtful  species  of  sal- 
mon of  the  Pacific  slopes  of  America  and  Asia;  the  third 
is  only  represented  by  one  species,  found  in  the  Siberian 
rivers.  The  genus  Salmo,  it  should  bo  noted,  is  further 
subdivided  into  two  sub-generic  groups,  corresponding  es- 
sentially with  Siebold's  genera,  Sa/iun  and  Truttn,  but  dif- 
ferently named ;  the  "first  sub-generic  group,  Salmon**," 
of  Giinther  corresponding  with  the  genus  Trutta  of  Siebold, 
and  the  "second  sub-generic  group,  Sfi/relini."  answering 
to  the  genus  Salmo  of  the  older  author.  It  is  tolerably 


certain  that  these  groups  do  not  represent  the  correct  affin- 
ities of  the  species  in  question,  but  the  present  article  is  no 
place  to  discuss  such  questions. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  also  prevailed  at  different 
times,  and  among  different  naturalists  during  the  MIHIC 
time  even,  as  to  the  number  and  limits  of  species  belong- 
ing to  this  group.  Dr.  Giinther,  who  bus  published  the 
latest  complete  revision  of  the  family  Salmonidn'.  has  ad- 
mitted ill  well-determined  species  and  12  doubtful  or  un- 
identifiable ones  in  the  three  genera  here  included  under 
the  group  SaliiiiiiicH  ;  of  these.  Saliim  has  82  (+  7  dmil  i 
ful)  species,  of  which  52  (4  2  doubtful)  belong  to  Giin- 
ther's  group  Snlwoncs,  and  30  (+  5  doubtful)  belong  to  the 
Salvelini ;  Onoorkynektu  has  8  (45  doubtful)  sprries,  and 
liraehijinytta^  1  species.  These  groups,  according  to  geo- 
graphical range,  are  represented  as  follows :  Of  the  genus 
X<ilui<>,  group  Salmon?*,  three  are  anadromous,  and  of 
these  one  (S.  Hdfftr)  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  the  other  two  (,V.  triiiin  and  X  r«,/i/,/-/'«-««)  are  con- 
fined to  Northern  Europe;  the  other  species  are  much 
more  limited  in  range,  and  especially  do  not  extend  so  fin- 
northward.  According  to  Giinther,  as  far  as  known.  1  (.V. 
macrottignia)  is  found  in  Algeria;  3  are  peculiar  to  Italy; 

5  to  the  alpine  region  of  Central  Europe;  1  to  Hungary; 
2  to  France;  7  to   Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  4  to  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  Finland;    5  to   Russia  and 
Tartary;  15  (+1)  to  Northern  Asia    and    North-western 
America;  4  (4  1)  to  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  1  to  Greenland  and  Labrador.     Of 
the  group  Sfiiri/in/,  ];;  arc  found  in  Europe,  6  (4-5)  in 
Asia,  2  (S.  Lordii  and  X  I'-mi/, !,</!!)  in  the  western  parts 
of  North  America,  and  U  (S.  Hearnii,  X  »//;«•«,  X  iiitldnn, 
S.  Hoodii,  S.  fniititiiilix,  X  hudtonicut,  X  MCO^O,  S.  Glove- 
rii,  and  S.  oquassa)  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
North   America.      Of    the   genus    Oiii-iirlii/iu-lnu,   8    (4  5 
doubtful)   species  are  attributed  to  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  of  the  genus  Br&chymyttax  a  single 
one  (B.  coreyonoidei)  is  confined  to  certain  Siberian  rivers, 
tributaries  of  the  Obi,  Irtis,  and  Jenisey.     Besides  these. 
the   Salmonct   arc    represented    in   the   Pyrenean   penin- 
sula, Asia  Minor,  Lake  Goukeha,  the  Hindoo  Kush,  and 
Japan,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  specifically  well  deter- 
mined. 

An  older  writer  on  the  American  species  (Dr.  George 
Suckley),  but  whose  work  has  only  lately  been  published  in 
a  monograph  On  the  Xortll  American  Sjit-fiui  «/'  ^'nfi,i"ii 
and  Trout,  recognized  43  species  as  inhabitants  of  Amer- 
ican waters,  and  to  these  several  others  have  been  since 
added.  With  a  few  corrections,  but  without  assuming  any 
responsibility  for  the  validity  of  views  of  the  author  or  re- 
lationships of  the  species,  we  give  the  results  of  Dr.  Suck- 
ley's  studies  in  brief,  as  they  will  bo  doubtless  interesting 
to  many  persons :  Of  the  sub-genus  Oncorhyndnu  there  are 

6  species,  to  which  must  be  added  4  species — XW/»o  qtnnnat, 
S.  cvnjlii'-ntnx.  X  uryi/rettv,  and  S.  paueideua — retained  under 
the  name  Salmo.     Of  the  revised  sub-genus  Salmo,  of  spe- 
cies without  red  spots  and  not  feeding  in  fresh  water,  Suck- 
ley  admits  8  species — -S.  utlur  and  X  immarulatut  from  the 
Eastern  waters,  and  S.  aurora,  S.  tettppitch,  S.  Clarkii,  S. 
Gairdneri,  S.  truncatus,  and  X  A'/V/mr'/t"  from  the  North- 
western slope,  especially  Columbia  lliver.     Species  with 
red  spots,  feeding  freely  in  fresh  water,  are  grouped  in  three 
categories:  (1)  Anadromous  species,  such  as  S.  hiidftonirui* 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  and  the  S. 
Campbelli,  S.  JKossii,  S.  ffearnii,  S.  alipcs,  and  S.  ntlidua  of 
still  more  remote  parts;  (2)  species  not  anadromous  found 
in  flowing  fresh  water,  of  which  the  only  one  mentioned  is 
the  common  trout  (Salmo  foutinalis}  of  the  Eastern  States ; 
and  (3)  species  not  anadromous,  from  the  sea,  but  found  in 
deep  rivers  or  lakes,  and  ascending  streams  to  spawn,  in- 
cluding the  S.  oquauxa  of  the  Rangeley  Lake,  Maine,  and  the 
X  lla  if!  if  ami  .S'.  1'arkii  of  the  Western  slope ;  of  the  species 
spotted  with  black,  some  are  found  in  flowing  fresh-water 
streams — viz.  S.  irldca,  8.  Mason!,  S.  viryinalis,  S.LewiHt,  S. 
brevicauda,  and  S.  Jiairdli,  and  others  in  deeper  rivers  or 
lakes,  ascending  the  shallow    streams  to   spawn — vi/..  X 
sebayo  of  Maine   and  the  *S*.  Gibbsii   and  S.  \\~arrcni  of 
Fniser's  llivcr,  etc.     Under  the  name  "  lake-trout,"  passing 
their  lives  in  deep  fresh-water  lakes,  approaching  the  shores 
annually  to  spawn  in  shallow  water,  never  entering  run- 
ning brooks  or  repairing  to  the  sea,  six  are  enumerated — 
viz.  S.  Hiiiiiiii/r-nxli  anil  ,s'.  n;*ri,>rrt  of  the  great  lakes,  .V.  mn- 
Jinis  of  the  lakes  of  New  York,  .S'.  wnunrtrtea  of  Winni- 
piseogee  Lake,  and  S.  Hoodii  of  the  lakes  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  N.  of  Canada,  and  X  .\'irljrmjl  of  Klamath  River. 
Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  peculiar  species  (S.  Keniierly!), 
for  which  the  generic  name  Hypaifano  has  been  proposed, 
found  in  Chiloweyuck  Lake  and  Eraser's  River.     (See  fur- 
ther SALMOS,  TROUT,  etc.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Salmon  Falls,  p.-v  and  tp.,  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.  P. 
428. 


SALMON    l-'AI.I,-     SALT. 


Salmon  Falls,  p.  v.,  Rnllinstord  (p..  Stratford 
N.  II..  on  Salmon  Kivcr  ami  l!',-|..ii  and  Maine  and  i 
mouth  Urea!  I  .ill-  ,HI.|  I'oiiway  K.  I!-. 

Salmon  f'ishrrips.     B«*   \iriMnx. 

S:illlinllill:l-.       HIM'   Al'ITMUX. 

Salmon-Trout.     Sec  Tin. IT. 

Siilni-Snlin     lit.ix  .  IVi.i'.b.   in    \ii-tria   IP. 
I'-L'S:    -,-n,..|  in  I  lie  I'.  S.  army  .luriiiL-  tin'  '-iiil  war;  was 
ut  mil-  tiini'  IPI  iMiiniiiiiiiil  "I'  «  leninient.  and  afterward  |". -I 
commander   lit    Atlanta,  (in..  «illi    the    rank    nf   1,1  i/ndicr  ; 
;.,   Mexico  at  tin'  clo-c  of  the;  war  "lo-de- 

i-illllp    all'l    chief   nf   tin-    household   to    tile    archduke    Maxi- 
milian, with  whom  he  was  fiipture'l  nt  ijiien'taro:  win  re- 

I     -null   alter  the    e  \  eellt  i '  >ll     nt'llle    hitter:    el.ti-reil   llie 

Lin  .-en  ice  as  major  of  the  Itli  regiment  nt'  J.TCI. 
nl'  tin!   nival  guard,  anil  win   killed  at  the  hattle  iif  liravc- 

l,,ur.  Prance,  Aug.  18,  ISTII.  in*  wife,  to  wlnnu  ho  wa» 
rled  in  I -I'll',  MMI:.  I, p.:  i '1,1  .HI  ,,.  ,,|  New  N  nrk,  accoin- 
]iniiii'il  him  in  Mexico,  played  a  prnlnilienl  part  at  thu  court 
nt'  the  arrh'lnke,  ami  aei|iiirei|  celebrity  by  her  heroic  efforts 
to  procure  the  pardon  of  Maximilian  ni-  to  i'1'ei-t  hi.-  escape. 

She  a ipanlcd  her   husl I  durinir  the  r'rai Herman 

campaign  up  In  his    ileatll.      She  pulili-he.l  pmtinns  nf  h«r 

nwn  ami  of  nor  husband's  diaiie.  m  Mexieo.  and  issued  in 
IST.i  an  interesting  volume,  Ten   Yean  of  My  Lift. 

Salnave(Svi.VAi!»),b. atCape  Hayticn.  Hayti.in  18.12; 
entered  the  army  ao  a  common  soldier:  lia<l  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  in  IS58,  when  he  took  a  leading  part  with 
Geffrard  in  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor  Soulouque:  ren- 
dered gallant  service  a  few  years  later  in  repelling  the 
Spanish  invasion;  was  engaged  in  an  un-nc^es-fiil  rebel- 
li mi.  and  had  to  flee  to  St.  Thomas  1S«5;  but  succeeded  in 
1867  in  overthrowing  Geffrard,  and  was  chosen  president ; 
but,  having  heen  in  turn  defeated  after  a  three  years'  ad- 
ministration, he  was  capture'l  I  .  N'  '_•«  Saget,  and  exe- 
at Port-au-1'rinco  Jan.  15,  1870. 

Saloiiiu,  p.-v.,  Taylor  eo.,  Ky.     P.  73. 

Sal'omon  (FuiiiiKiin  K  ).  h.  near  Ilalberstndt,  Prussia, 
Apr.  7,  1H26:  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  that  place; 
became  a  government  surveyor:  served  in  the  Prussian  ar- 
tillery ;  was  in  1848  a  pupil  in  the  royal  academy  of  archi- 
tecture at  Berlin  ;  came  soon  after  to  the  U.  S. ;  became  a 
land-surveyor  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. ;  was  four  years  county 
register  of  deeds;  chief  engineer  on  Manitowoc  and  Wis- 
consin R.  H.  1857-59;  entered  the  Union  service  in  the 
spring  of  1801  as  captain  in  the  5th  Missouri  Vols. ;  was 
with  Sigel  at  Wilson's  Creek;  became  colonel  of  the  9th 
Wisconsin  Vols.  Aug.,  1861  ;  brigadier-general  July  16, 
1862;  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  Kansas. — His  brother 
WILLIAM  came  with  him  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  governor 
of  Wisconsin  1862-63. 

Salomon  Islands.     See  SOLOMON  ISLANDS. 

Salomons  {Sir  DAVID).  BAKT.,  b.  of  Jewish  parentage 
at  London,  England,  in  1797;  became  a  merchant  and 
banker ;  was  elected  sheriff  for  the  city  of  London  and 
county  of  Miil.lle-e\  I  s:'.., :  tilled  that  office  by  virtue  of  a 
special  enabling  act  passed  by  Parliament;  was  high  sheriff' 
of  Kent  1839-40;  was  chosen  alderman  1835  and  1844,  but 
could  not  take  his  seat  in  consequence  of  refusal  to  take 
the  oaths  "  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian  :"  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  1S49 ;  was  lord  mayor  of  London 
1855-56;  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Greenwich  1851,  and 
four  times  re-elected,  but  did  not  obtain  a  seat  until  1859, 
when,  under  the  law  as  modified  the  previous  year,  he  took 
the  oath  in  the  form  provided  for  Jews ;  was  the  first  Jew 
who  became  an  English  magistrate,  having  served  as  de- 
puty lieutenant  for  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Middlesex;  was 
created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  1869,  and  pub- 
li.-he.l  se\eral  pamphlets  on  currency,  corn  laws,  oaths, 
religious  disabilities,  and  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  East. 
II.  at  London  July  IS,  187.'!. 

S;iln'na,  village  of  Austria,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  a  city  of  great 
i[ii|iortain'e  biith  in  commercial  and  military  respects.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  was  born  hero,  and  close  by  ho  built  in 
Ifii:)  A.  n.  the  famous  palace,  covering  8  acres,  to  which  ho 
retired  after  his  abdication.  The  city  and  the  palace  wore 
destroyed  in  641  byt.no  Avars,  but  on  the  site  of  the  palace 
and  out  of  its  ruins  arose  the  modern  town  of  Spalato— 
S'llnmt  /'n/ittiiii/i.  Since  1818  comprehensive  excavations 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Austrian  government,  and 
the  baths,  an  amphitheatre,  etc.  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

Saloni'ca  [Turk.  Krl.im'k  ;  the  ancient  Thrrmn.  nfler- 
ward  called  77..  ««n/»niV»],  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
of  the  same  name,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  M:i"c 
donia.  OOmpri*  -  an  area  of  51,649  so.  kiloms..  with  I.HL'Sl  1 1 
inhabitants :  traversed  by  the  Vardar,  and  is  rich  in  corn, 
tobacco,  wine,  fruit,  and  cotton.  The  city  is  on  the  north- 


ea-te:n  -hnre  of  :i 

after  it  :   ri-e-   alnphitlu-atrii-ally  on  : 

mountain  nf  Kortia-eh.  and  | 

tiful  view,  owing  to   il  •   pal.,  pie-,      lull 

.m»    and   irregular,  hut  a«  it  wai 
of  importance  c\cn   in   antiquity,  and   ha-    g.,nc  tl, 
various    \iei--iiudi-,   il    contain-   m  ,.|u 

tecturul   iii'.iiiim.  nt -.      In   the  (ireck   quar  -id  a 

hippodrome  nt   ^reat  anti.juilv    and   ruins  of  a 
built    tin  ler    N.I...      Mt.-t   nt    th,.   nin-i|in  ..ily 

I.,... n    rhri-titin   churches.     The   nld   mn-onc,   inlaid    uiih 

1    ja-per.   »a-  the  celebrated  church  nl    Si.    |i.- 

inetriii".     The  i  Inn.  h  nl   St.  Sophia  was  the  prntnt\[ 
the  church  nl' the  -aim  name  in  C'..n  •;  nd  nlmthiT 

i-  the  Inrim-i   Kntitiida,  built  alti'r  the  model  of  the 
Roman  Pantheon.     Ancient  n 

I  in  the  old  streets  and  in  the  rema  i 

old  building-  in  the  modern  i|iiarlcri.  The  eil\  i-  tmtified, 
lias  a  citadel  and  se\  era  I  loi  I-,  i-  the  scat  nl'  the  e;n\  ri  nor- 
general  of  the  pro\  inre.  a  (in-k  meti'.p.ililan.  a  Je»i-h 
grand  chakam.  and  contains  mini  emu-  dm 
of  different  dennininatinn-.  Its  emnmcn-iu!  importalii  c  it 
IVnm  it-  ;re..<:i  aphieal  p"-iti.,n,  il  bcin^  I'.rated  at 
the  termination  nt  the  road  Mhi'di.  7u  mile-  i 
the  peninsula  of  the  Balkan  from  Belgrade  nn  the  lower 
Danube,  thus  conne-ting  by  land  and  water  roads  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube  with  Smyrna  and  the  coasts  ol 
Minor.  This  position  has  made  it  the  second  commercial 
port  of  the  country.  Numerous  vessels  from  all  nations 
anchor  in  its  safe  and  spacious  harbor,  which  in  1-7:!  was 
visited  by  3634  sailing  vessels  of  112.569  tons  burden,  and 
329  steamers  of  201,315  tons  burden.  The  total  comim 
business  of  the  city  repi  c-ented  a  sum  of  H',78S,1 1:1  th 
which  shows  an  increase  of  3,991,655  above  that  of  lv.-', 
and  was  made  up  in  the  following  manner:  France, 
9,192.7*S;  Austria,  3,259,160;  Italv.  2,MT,868j  KngUnd, 
L'.:,:;:;.044 ;  Greece,  783.1  IL';  Switzerland,  566.IOU:  1,'cr- 
many.  4(11.450;  Belgium,  222,026 ;  U.S..  LM-.iiHH:  Malta, 
115.575.  The  value  of  the  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sugar,  coffee,  petroleum,  silk.  iron,  machinery,  nails,  and 
textile  fabrics,  amounted  to  10.327,850 ;  that  of  the  exports, 
chielU  .-"ii-i-i  ini:  of  silk  and  silkworms,  corn,  cotton,  wool, 
bide*,  and  tobacco,  to  9,460,263.  P.  about  80,000,  -d"  which 
10,000  are  Greeks  and  30,000  Jews.  Auoiigr  NIEMA.XX. 

Salop.     Sec  SiiKorsniRK. 

Sal'pa  [Or.  <ri>Am),  a  kind  of  fish],  an  interesting  genus 
of  tunicaries,  the  type  of  the  family  Salpiihr.  Salpians 
are  in  the  adult  or  perfect  form  separate  organisms,  pro 
duccd  by  true  generation  from  the  individuals  of  a  sulpa- 
chain,  as  the  aggregate  of  compound  -alpiiins  is  called. 
Kadi  single  salpian  in  turn  gives  birth,  by  gemmation,  to 
a  chain  of  salpians,  each  of  which  is  an  hermaphrodite. 
The  chains  swing  together  in  water  by  a  serpentine  n 
ment.  and  single  salpic  move  by  ejecting  water  from  the 
mantle.  The  individuals  arc  from  half  an  inch  to  ten  inches 
long,  and  arc  found  in  many  seas.  All  are  marine. 

Sal  Pol'ychrest  [<!r.  noMxfiarot,  "good  for  many 
things"],  the  potaiate  «/i//*/m»  <'inn  mttjthnrr,  a  compound 
closely  resembling  sulphate  of  potash,  but  of  somewhat  un- 
certain composition.  It  was  invented  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Christoph  Glaeser,  and  was  once  much  used  in 
medicine,  but  is  now  seldom  employed. 

Salset'te,  an  island  of  British  India  (area,  about  150 
sq.  m. ;  p.  about  50,000), connected  with  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay by  a  causeway  and  a  stone  bridge,  and  famous  for  the 
immense  rock-cut  cave-temples  found  at  Kenery  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  and  at  several  other  places. 

Sal'sify  [Fr.  lahijii],  or  Vegetable  Oyster,  the 
J^agapogon  jnn-rifuliu»  and  T.  prwtMUtti  European  plants 
of  the  order  Composita;.  They  are  cultivated  for  the  roots, 
which  arc  long,  tapering,  and  have,  when  properly  c.i.tt,.  d, 
a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  the  oyster.  The  root  is 
highly  nutritious. 

Sal  Soda.    See  SODA,  Coxrorxra  or. 

Salsomaggio're,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Parma, 
known  for  its  mineral  springs,  which  arc  extensively  usod 
both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  P.  5882. 

Salt,  in  chemistry.  See  SALT-RADICALS  and  SALTS, 
CHEMICAL  NATURE  AXI>  DEFINITION  or,  by  II.  WI-HTI.,  A.  M. 

Salt  [Lat.  nil].  The  salt  of  commerce  Is  chloride  of 
sodium,  more  or  less  contaminated  with  various  saline  ad- 
mixtures. These  foreign  substances  may  differ  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  difference*  in  the  kind  of  foreign  ad- 
mixtures are  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  source  used  for 
the  manufacture.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
impurities — so  far  as  the  same  kind  of  saline  compounds 
is  concerned — is  determined  not  only  by  the  condition  nf 
the  source,  but  also  by  the  mode  of  manufacture.  Natural 
solutions  of  pure  salt  are  unknown ;  crystals  of  pure  salt 
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may  be  obtained  by  separating  carefully  individual  crys- 
tals from  a  well-developed  rock-salt.  The  discovery  of 
common  salt  belongs  within  the  earliest  stages  of  the  human 
family.  Wherever  we  find  it  mentioned  upon  the  first 
pages  of  history  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  known.  Its 
presence  in  the  water  of  the  ocean,  of  various  lakes  and 
springs,  it  appears,  was  not  less  recognized  than  its  occur- 
rence as  an  exudation  of  the  soil  in  particular  localities. 
Saline  exudations,  so  frequently  found  in  the  Orient  in 
common  with  the  residues  of  accidental  evaporation  of 
some  of  those  natural  saline  solutions  previously  alluded 
to,  have  furnished  in  all  probability  its  first  supply.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  for  commercial  purposes  by  artificial 
heat  applied  to  iron  pans,  similar  to  our  present  mode  of 
working,  has  been  credited  to  the  ancient  Romans.  Gre- 
cian and  Unman  writers  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
begin  already  to  treat  of  it  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
although  sometimes  under  a  different  name.  Dioscoriiles, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  speaks  of  its  peculiar  cleav- 
age, and  describes  some  of  the  differences  between  the  salt 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  and  of  rock-salt. 
The  famous  alchemist,  Gebcr,  who  lived  within  the  eighth 
century,  was  engaged  in  experiments  to  refine  the  commer- 
cial common  salt  for  chemical  purposes.  The  idea  regard- 
ing the  chemical  constitution  oi'piti-c  sa/Mias  changed  quite 
naturally  during  the  progress  of  chemistry.  Our  present 
view  concerning  its  composition  was  for  the  first  time 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in 
1810;  ho  produced  puro  salt  by  burning  sodium  in  chlorine 
gas;  hcnco  its  present  scientific  name,  chloride  of  sodium 
or  sodium-chloride.  Chemically  pure  salt  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  neutralizing  pure  carbonate  of  soda  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and 
fusing  the  residue.  The  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
three  sources — namely,  sea-water,  brines,  and  rock-salt. 

<Sea  -  Water, — The  water  of  the  ocean  is  a  weak  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  impure  brine.  It  contains  from  3J 
to  -1  per  cent,  of  saline  matter,  of  which  about  three-fourths 
is  chloride,  of  sodium,  or  salt,  and  about  one-fourth  impu- 
rities. Its  chief  impurities  consist  of  chloride  of  magne- 
sium and  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  .and  po- 
tassa.  Sea-water  varies  but  little  in  composition  and  con- 
centration, except  in  localities  where  either  a  limited  body 
of  water  is  prevented  from  an  unrestricted  communication 
with  the  ocean  or  where  a  large  influx  of  fresh  water 
causes  its  dilution.  It  represents  the  main  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  and  South  America ;  it 
is  also  largely  used  for  the  production  of  salt  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  England,  being  frequently  employed  for  the 
solution  of  rock-salt  of  an  inferior  color.  In  the  U.  S.  it 
has  been  turned  to  advantage  but  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
From  300,000  to  350,000  bushels  cover,  in  all  probability, 
our  present  home-production  of  salt  from  sea-water. 

Ruck-Salt. — Whenever,  during  the  various  geological 
epochs,  a  larger  or  a  smaller  body  of  salt  water  was  cut  off 
from  the  main  ocean,  either  in  consequence  of  a  receding 
of  the  ocean,  or  infiltration  into  natural  basins,  or  of 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  strata,  and  was  subsequently 
placed  under  favorable  climatic  conditions  for  its  evapora- 
tion and  the  subsequent  preservation,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  its  saline  residue,  then  a  salt  deposit  was  produced, 
buch  saline  residues,  commonly  known  as  rock-salt,  have 
been  found  in  almost  every  geological  horizon  from  the 
Silurian  upward,  and  in  many  localities  they  are  still  form- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Sometimes  several  independent  de- 
posits occur  one  above  the  other,  interstratified  with  the  rocks 
of  the  same  geological  basin.  In  consequence  of  the  many 
casualties  to  which  these  saline  accumulations  have  been 
exposed  in  the  course  of  time,  but  a  few  entire  and  well- 
preserved  marine  saline  deposits  have  been  found.  Quite 
worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  connection  is  the  celebrated 
salt-deposit  at  Strassfurt  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
large  quantities  of  potash-compounds  within  its  surface 
layers.  The  various  saline  constituents  of  the  ocean  are 
arranged  in  this  deposit  in  an  order  which  corresponds 
quite  closely  with  the  degree  of  their  solubility  in  water; 
yet  even  in  this  one  instance  there  are  facts  noticeable 
which  leave  but  little  doubt  that  portions  of  the  deposit 
have  been  exposed  to  peculiar  disturbing  influences  of  a 
later  date.  The  majority  of  salt  deposits  consist  only  of 
part  of  the  constituents  of  the  ocean  which  served  for  their 
production.  The  rock-salt  occurs  cither  in  densely  aggre- 
gated masses  of  distinctly  cubical  crystals,  or  in  compact 
masses  having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  in  some  in- 
stances, colorless  and  transparent,  yet  more  frequently 
either  red,  yellow,  or  blue — rarely  green.  Its  most  common 
admixtures  are  either  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  magnesium,  or  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  soda  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium.  Rock-salt  deposits 
consist  usually  of  alternating  layers  of  salt  and  gypsum,  or 


sulphate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  also  of  clay.  These  va- 
rious layers  may  differ  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
many  feet.  They  are  due  to  sarrrssive  period*  of  evapora- 
tion. Colorless  and  dry  rock-salt  deposits,  when  easy  .,f 
access,  are  directly  mined  witli  advantage,  and  the  salt  ob- 
tained by  that  process  is  subsequently  brought  into  a  de- 
sirable form  for  doim>.-tir  application.  Colored  salt  de- 
posits, or  those  which  suffer  from  an  access  of  water,  or 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  the  above-mentioned 
foreign  admixtures  or  clay,  or,  finally,  those  which  are 
located  at  great  depths,  if  otherwise  practicable,  are 
usually  dissolved  whilst  in  the  mine,  and  their  solutions 
treated  like  brines  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Only 
in  exceptional  cases  is  the  rock-salt  removed  from  the 
mine  and  subsequently  treated  with  water  or  weak  brines 
for  the  preparation  of  strong  brines.  Rock-salt  deposits 
have  been  noticed  quite  frequently  in  every  part  of  the 
glnbe.  The  northern  part  of  our  continent  contains  a  num- 
ber of  rock-salt  deposits  worthy  of  notice.  Among  those 
quite  recently  discovered  are  those  upon  Petite  Anse  Island, 
Vermilion  Bay,  La.,  and  of  Goderich,  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  former  is  covered  merely  by  a  drift  mass 
from  16  to  18  feet  in  thickness.  The  latter  is  buried  from 
7UII  to  800  feet  beneath  the  surface.  At  present  there  is 
but  little  rock-salt,  as  such,  used  within  the  U.  S. 

llfini'H. — lirines  are  either  artificial  or  natural:  that  is, 
they  arc  prepared  either  by  dissolving  rock-salt  in  one  of 
the  ways  previously  described,  or  they  are  the  natural  or 
chance  solutions  of  saline  deposits  by  means  of  subter- 
ranean currents  of  water.  Natural  solutions  of  rock-salt 
furnish  us  with  the  brines  at  Snltville.  X.  W.  Va.,  of  (!o- 
derich  in  Canada,  and,  as  is  good  reason  to  assume,  of 
Onondaga,  N.  Y.  In  cases  of  natural  brines  wo  are  still 
quite  frequently  ignorant  of  the  exact  location  and  the  ex- 
tent and  the  general  character  of  the  salt  deposit  from 
which  they  originate.  Chemically  pure  natural  solutions 
of  rock-salt  are  unknown  ;  both  kinds  of  brines,  artificial 
and  natural,  contain  the  impurities  of  the  rock-salt  mass 
from  which  they  are  produced.  AH  known  brines  may 
therefore  be  divided,  like  the  rock-salt,  into  two  classes — 
namely,  those  which  contain  besides  salt  the  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  magnesium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  those 
which  contain  only  the  chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  sul- 
phates of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  All  our  prominent 
brines  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  including  those  of  Go- 
derich, belong  to  the  first  class  of  brines ;  while  the  second 
class  occurs  in  Nebraska,  and,  most  likely,  in  other  locali- 
ties W.  of  that  river.  Sea-water  also  belongs  in  that  class 
of  brines.  The  value  of  a  brine  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt  does  not  entirely  depend  on  either  concentration  or 
relative  proportion  of  pure  salt  and  of  foreign  saline  ad- 
mixtures, but  on  the  kind  of  the  impurities;  for  instance, 
sulphate  of  lime  and  soda,  within  proper  limits,  are  far  less 
objectionable  than  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  deliques- 
cent and  bitter-tasting  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium. 
The  brines  of  Goderich,  Onondaga,  and  Saltville  contain 
less  of  the  latter  than  those  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, etc.  All  our  home-manufactured  salt,  coarse,  line, 
and  dairy  salt,  with  the  exception  of  from  .300,000  to  400,1100 
bushels  obtained  from  sea-water,  is  still  produced  from 
natural  brines. 

The  general  character  and  the  value  of  the  various  brines 
depend,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  a  large  degree,  on  the 
relative  proportion  and  the  kind  of  the  foreign  saline  sub- 
stances present.  The  same  is  true,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
in  regard  to  the  salt.  A  mere  analytical  statement  giving 
the  percentages  of  impurity,  without  specifying  its  kind 
and  nature,  gives  no  reliable  standard  from  which  to  pro- 
nounce upon  their  commercial  value,  since  the  various  im- 
purities which  the  salt  has  retained  are  objectionable  in  a 
different  degree;  thus,  a  sample  of  salt  which  contains  from 
1  to  1J  per  cent,  of  foreign  saline  admixtures,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  sulphate  of  lime,  may  claim  to  be  a 
very  fair  article  of  common  salt ;  whilst  if  it  contains  but 
one-half  of  that  amount  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  or  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  to- 
gether with  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  or-of  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  it  would  lie  considered  quite  objec- 
tionable, at  least  for  table  and  dairy  purposes.  As  the  pe- 
culiar fitness  of  any  kind  of  salt  for  the  different  domestic 
applications — for  instance,  meat-packing,  dairy  or  table 
use — depends  not  only  on  a  fair  chemical  composition,  but 
also,  in  some  degree,  on  its  suitable  physical  or  mechanical 
condition,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  selection  of  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  salt  has  to  be  made  with  reference  to 
both — namely,  the  quality  and  the  general  character  of  the 
brine  on  hand,  and  the  kind  of  salt  desired.  The  process 
of  saltmaking  is  quite  naturally  an  operation  which  aims 
at  the  separation  of  the  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium  from  its 
accompanying  foreign  saline  admixtures.  The  general 
rules  which  apply  to  a  proper  management  of  a  successful 
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Ili/aiion  lind  their  application  here,  as  far  as  circum- 

\t  ill  permit. 
So  far  a<   ihc  form  is  concerned,  there  are  two  kin 

Salt  ill  commerce       I  I)    •  'it   made   b\ 

In  at  and  rock-salt  cru.-hcd    I" 

on  fni   «>:/r  or  Imiliil  ««i/».  obtained  b\  artificial  tutt, 
and  thus  by  a  more  rapid  evaporation.     Doth  kinds  hate 

-      ia  I  commercial  t  alue. 

r...iiH.  .Suit. — 'flic  ooar-o  (|iia  lil'o  -  i>!'s-ilt  arc  manufac- 
ture-!. -  I.  from  -oa  water  and  from  brine". 
In  France.  Spain,  Portugal.  Italy,  the  \Vc  t  Indies,  and 
along  ilie  horc<  ol  both  tin-  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  on 
our  continent,  nearly  all  the  OOttM  -all  made  from  sea- 
water  is  produced  ill  bll  'In-  sea  -lion  -.  'l'hc-c 

lia-ins  arc  cither  natural  or  a  irersl  of  them  are, 

in  eUhi  onceicd  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of 

a   systematic    tt  orki  n  g  of  the  sa  line    solutions    in  their  dif- 

•iiralioli.      In    Ohio,  Virginia.  -Mich 

Ncv.    \oi-K,   Ncl,ra-ka.  and    K  an-a  s,  it  here  I  he  natural 

brines  for  the  manutacluie  of  coarse  salt  arc  n-e  I,  w Icn 

vat-,  protected  by  wooden  covers,  are  preferred  :  for  the  fre- 

qnen  -y  of  rain  showers  througl t  the  more  fatorablc  por 

tion  ot  the  t  car,  and  the  low  tein]>erature  at  night  during  the 
Spring  and  fall,  interfere  seriously  with  a  evapo- 

rali  in,  and  ihus  economical  manufacture  in  open  ba-in-: 
wooden  .  u  ith  suitable  movable  covers  secure  also  a 
cleaner  article.  The  rules  adopted  in  the  construction  and 

aalic  arrangement  of  these  vats  or  basins  are  pie 
scribed  by  the  composition  of  the  brines  or  saline  solutions 
turned  to  account  for  manufacturing  purposes.  A  short 
description  of  our  most  extensive  coarse-salt  works — those 
of  Onondaga,  \.  Y. — on  account  of  their  rational  system 
ot  management,  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  brines 
of  Onondaga  are  of  a  good  quality ;  they  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  a  very 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, besides  traces  of  chloride  of  potassium,  bromide 
and  iodide  of  magnesium,  and  some  carbonate  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  with  tree  carbonic  acid.  The  main  object, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  to  remove  the  entire  amount 
of  iron,  more  than  one  half  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  as 
much  us  possible  of  the  very  objectionable  deliquescent 
com  pounds,  chloride  of  calcium  and  chloride  of  magnesium. 
To  obtain  these  results  the  following  mode  of  working  is 
pursued:  The  brine,  being  in  its  fresh  state  colorless  and 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is  filled  into  shallow 
vats,  and  kept  there  until  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  has 

cd  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  has  been  fully  oxidized 
and  settled  as  brown  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The 
saline  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  to  a  lower  set  of  vats,  where 
it  is  left  for  evaporation  until  crystals  of  salt  appear;  dur- 
ing this  period  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  separated. 
The  brine  being  now  completely  saturated  with  n 
e.i'loil  salt-pickle;  it  is  ready  for  saltmaking,  and  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  separated  impurities  to  another 
lower  set  of  vats,  whore,  by  mere  solar  heat,  the  separation 
and  accumulation  of  acoarsely-erystalli/.ed  salt  takes  place. 
The  salt  is  from  time  to  time  gathered,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing mother  liquor  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  reaches 
u  concentration  from  28°-30°  Baumc.  The  less  attention 
pai  1  to  the  separation  of  the  iron  and  the  excess  of  sul- 
phito  of  lime,  the  more  concentrated  the  mother-liquor 
from  which  the  salt  has  been  gathered ;  the  less  the  salt- 
crystals  themselves  have  been  washed  with  new  pickle  be- 
fore their  removal  into  perforated  tops  for  drainage,  and 
the  less  chance  they  have  enjoyed  in  rendering  that  last 
process  etlieient,  the  more  inferior  the  quality  of  the  coarse 
salt  produced.  A  good  coarse  or  solar  salt  must  be  of  a 
neutral  reaction,  hard,  large-sized,  white  or  colorless,  and 
pro  luce  a  clear  solution  in  water.  Its  use  is  mainly  con- 
line  I  to  the  pack  ing  of  pork  and  beef  for  the  general  market. 
/  '>ii<  Suit.  "<•  f!<iif«f  Suit. — The  finer  granulated 
qualitie-  of  salt  are  obtained  by  direct  or  indirect  applica- 
tion of  artificial  heat  to  iron  pans,  iron  kettles,  or  wooden 
tat-.  In  Europe  almost  all  too  fine  salt  is  maniitaetnicd 
in  a  system  of  large  shallow  iron  pans.  These  pans  are 
usually  from  la  to  17  inches  deep,  and  vary  in  size  from 
20  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  to  60  feet  long  and  35  feet 
wide.  In  most  of  our  home  saltworks  hemispherical 

iron  Kettle;  of  from  120  to  150  gallons' capacity  are 
used.  The  kettle  system  is  almost  exclusively  used  at 
the  Onondaga  works.  X.  Y. :  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,  in 
Michigan,  besides  the  kettles,  large  wooden  vats  heated 
by  -team  arc  employed:  in  Ohio  and  S.  W.  Virginia,  for 
weak  brine--,  the  so-called  furnace  ,-yslcm  is  in  operation, 
whi  -h  may  be  oon.-idi  p-d  a  combin  ilion  nf  direct  heat  and 
-  aporation.  The  steam  luvt,  being  applied 

i    staL'e    of  ct  ap'irilion.    prod 

large  si/.ed  salt.  The  bc.-t  brines  ol  \  i' ginia— for  in 
ai  Haltville  are  sucee-sfully  worked  in  ca-t  iron  : 
Inferior  brines — particularly  those  which  contain 


pcn-cntages  of  the  chloride-  "f  calcium  and  magnesium — 

a-  a  gcnelal  rule  give  tile  best    results  by  a  slow  proce««  of 
eta  pi 'ration  :  for  the  salt  crystals  ni>  n  I  hat  case 

at  a  slower  •  I,  and  leu  liable 

to  enclose  much  of  the  interior    mother-liquors,     Urine* 
which  contain  a  considerable 

lime  or  of  soda  or  of  magnesia,  or  several  of  them,  pro- 
duce  always    Smaller    salt  cry-ta!-    than    thn-c    win. 'h    r.,ii 

'ess  or  none.     The  litdicr  the  boiling  of  the  s 
solutions,  the  smaller  are  the  crystal.-  of  one  and  the  same 
brine.     The  European  system  of  manufacturing  common 
fine  salt,  and  our  own  modes  of  producing  it   in  »•  •,  i.  ,, 
vats  by  means  of  steam  heat  and  the  Ini  •,   of 

Ohio,  differ  in  one  essential  point  from  the  kettle  >\  -tem  ; 
they  aim  at  the  removal  of  certain  impurities  in  a 
rate  vessel,  and  the  making  of  the  salt  in  another;  u 
in  the  kettle  system  tin-  .  nim    i.|,.  i  ai,  ,n  is  carried  out  in 
one  and  the  same  vessel.    The  manufacture  of  suit  in 
iron  hemi-jihi  lical  vessels  is  peculiar  to  our  conntr\ 
success,  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  salt  obtained  by  << 
plication  i>  eoneeriied.  is  due  more  to  the  (.'nod  quality  of 
our  brines  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen  charged  with  the 
manufacture  than  to  the  fact  that  this  mode  of  making  salt 
is  based  on  the  safe-t  principle.     In  the  European  -t-iciu 
the  saturation  of  the  brine  is  at  first  earned  on  at  a  quite 
moderate  heat  in  an  open  pan.  commonly  called  the  fore- 
heater.    As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  appear,  or  at  least 
the  iron  and  a  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  arc  removed, 
the  clear  salt-pickle  is  drawn  into  a  lower  pan  for  tin  manu 
facturo  of  salt.      The  temperature  applied  conlio!-  |K 
of  the  salt-crystals:  the  slower  the  boiling  the  larger  the 
crystals.    Each  operation  may  thus  produce  a  uniform  qual- 
ity, provided  the  mother-liquor  is  at  certain  periods  remo\ ,  i. 
In  case  cast-iron  kettles  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
boiled  salt — as  at  Syracuse,  N.  V. — the  following  arrange- 
ment is  adopted  :  From  fifty  to  sixty  kettles,  of  from  120  to 
150  gallons'  capacity,  are  placed  in  a  double  row  along  flues 
with  two  independent  fireplaces  and  one  common  chimney. 
The  kettles  near  the  fireplaces  arc  prote. -ted    '< 
interrupted  arches  against  excessive  heat,  while  high  chim- 
neys, frequently  supported  by  blowers,  aid  in  conveying 
the  heat  along  the  row  of  kettles.     Store-rooms  for  th, 
are  located  along  both  sides  of  the  boiling-works ;  the  boil- 
ing vessels  are  separated  from  the  furnace  by  a  pathway 
from  four  to  five  feet  wide.    The  entire  construction  i 
ered  by  one  roof.     The  brine  before  being  turned  into  the 
kettles  has  been  kept  in  large  wooden  tanks  for  settling. 
For  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  impurities  which 
aratc  from  the  brine  during  the  process  of  concentration, 
an  iron  pan  with  an  upright  handle,  covering  the  central 
bottom  part  of  the  kettles,  is  inserted  in  each  one  of  the 
latter  until  the  salt  itself  bcjrins  to  form,  when  the  pans  are 
carefully  withdrawn.     On  the  skilful  handling  of  the  pan 
depends  largely  the  color  and,  to  some  extent,  the  general 
quality  of  the  article.     Whenever,  subsequently,  a  large 
amount   of  salt   has   been    formed,  it   is  well   stirred    by 
means  of  a  long-handled  iron  ladle,  and  thereby  wa-bcd 
in  the  remaining  pickle  before  it  is  removed  into  baskets, 
which  rest  for  efficient  drainage  upon  sticks  over  one  part 
of  the  kettles.     After  a  few  hours  keeping  the  baskets  are 
emptied  into  the  store-rooms;  some  weeks'  storing  suffices 
to  render  the  salt  dry  enough  for  the  general  market. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  fine  salt  depends  largo- 
ly,  like  that  of  the  coarse  varieties,  on  the  quality  of  the 
pickle  or  mother-liquor  from  which  it  has  been  gathered  and 
the  degree  of  drainage  it  has  enjoyed.  The  general  physical 
condition,  as  size,  hardness,  etc.,  depends  in  part  on  the 
character  of  the  brine  which  served  for  its  production,  and 
on  the  rate  of  boiling  during  its  manufacture:  the  lower 
the  temperature  and  the  less  motion  of  the  pickle,  the 
larger  the  crystals.  The  normal  size  of  the  salt  from 
any  brine  is  readily  reduced  by  adding  either  quicklime, 
glue,  fat,  rosin,  or  soap  in  quite  small  quantities  to  the 
boiling  salt  water.  As  a  general  practice,  it  descries  but 
little  commendation,  for  it  necessitates  a  superior  precau- 
tion regarding  an  entire  removal  of  these  substances,  par- 
ticularly in  ease  of  those  articles  of  salt  which  serve  for 
dairy  use.  A  good  common  fine  salt  ought  to  be  of  neutral 
reaction,  of  a  clear  white  color,  of  a  pure  agreeable  saline 
taste,  and  of  a  gritty  feeling  between  the  fingers:  it  ought 
to  dissolve  without  any  particular  rc-idue  in  .">  to  li  parts 
of  water,  and  its  moisture  ought  not  to  exceed  from  4  to 
5  per  cent.  The  common  tine  salt,  being  of  an  advan- 
tageous mechanical  condition  anil  readily  dissolved  in 
water,  finds  a  general  application  for  family  requirements. 
The  best  qualities,  if  «ell  ground  and  dried,  arc  usually 
used  as  table  salt  or  in  the  dairy  industry.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  the  dairy  products,  as  well  as  the  unusual 
risks  involved  in  their  s,iccc--f,il  manufacture,  renders  it 
quite  nccc--arv  that  none  but  a  first-class  article  of  salt 
should  bo  applied  for  dairy  purposes.  The  fitness  of  any 
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of  the  various  kinds  of  salt  in  our  markets  for  dairy 
purposes  is  not  restrict  ft  to  those  from  any  particular 
source,  but  depend.-*  entirely  on  a  good  chemical  compo- 
sition and  a  suitable  moohanioal  condition.  A  good  dairy 
salt  ought  to  be  of  a  neutral  reaction  and  a  pure  saline 
taste,  free  from  any  offensive  odor  and  without  any  stain 
in  color— of  properly-reduced  size  to  favor  a  speedy  solu- 
tion, and,  what  is  of  scarcely  less  importance,  free  from 
colored  specks.  To  produce  such  an  article  requires  an 
extra  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  and  thus 
necessitate!!  additional  expenses  as  compared  with  the 
average  quality  «f  "common  fine"  and  ordinary  "coarse 
or  solar  "  salt,  neither  of  which,  as  a  general  rule,  answers 
to  the  previous  description.  Knglish  manufacturers  re- 
serve frequently  the  first  portion  of  the  salt  from  a  good 
and  fresh  salt-pickle  for  dairy  use,  and  work  the  remain- 
ing saline  solutions  into  common  salts  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soda-ash.  Some  of  our  dealers  in  sea-salt  select 
the  better  grades  of  these  articles  and  grind  them  into  a 
fine  material  for  dairy  products.  The  American  Dairy- 
Salt  Company  of  Onondaga  prepare  their  dairy  salt  by  sub- 
jecting a  good  quality  of  boiled  and  of  solar  salt  to  an 
additional  washing  process,  worked  out  in  its  details  by 
the  writer,  before  sending  either  one  of  them  into  the  mar- 
ket with  that  brand. 

The  consumption  of  salt  for  the  promotion  of  animal 
life  far  exceeds  that  for  the  cultivation  of  plants;  the 
amount  of  salt  used  for  meat-packing  and  for  the  dairy 
business  is,  however,  much  larger  than  either.  In  the 
industrial  arts  wo  can  scarcely  claim  that  any  of  our  homo 
resources  have  been  turned  to  account ;  England  turns 
more  than  one-half  of  its  entire  production  of  salt  — 
from  17,000,000  to  18,000,000  bushels  (56  pounds  each)— 
into  soda-ash.  Our  present  demand  for  salt,  which  is  still 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  its  uses  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  in  agricultural  industry,  exceeds  our  home  pro- 
duction— a  fact  which  is  not  so  much  due  to  a  real  want 
of  suitable  home  resources  as  to  their  disadvantageous 
local  distribution.  The  production  of  salt  within  the 
U.  S.  amounts  at  present  to  from  18,000,000  to  20,000,000 
bushels ;  our  consumption  is  stated  to  be  from  36,000,000 
to  40,000,000  bushels,  which  represents  about  one  bushel  of 
salt  for  every  head  of  the  population  of  the  country.  This 
largo  consumption  is  mainly  due  to  our  extensive  dairy 
and  meat-packing  business.  CHARLES  A.  GOKSSMANN. 

Salt,  Agricultural  Uses  of.  In  agriculture  Bait 
has,  strictly  speaking,  two  uses — that  of  a  necessary  arti- 
cle in  the  food  of  farm-stock  and  that  of  a  fertilizer  of  the 
soil;  and  these  must  of  course  be  considered  separately. 
Common  salt  taken  into  the  stomach  is  the  source  from 
which  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the 
soda  of  the  bile  are  derived;  hence,  under  all  conditions 
animals  require  a  greater  or  less  supply  of  this  substance. 
In  the  ordinary  processes  of  digestion  a  given  portion  of 
salt  is  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  animal  system. 
The  salt  yielding  up  its  chlorine,  the  latter  combines  with 
hydrogen  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  gastric  juice. 
The  sodium  set  free  combines  with  oxygen  and  forms  soda, 
which  passes  to  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  When  the 
gastric  juice  and  the  bile,  having  served  their  respective 
functions,  come  together  in  the  lower  intestines,  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  soda  are  mutually  decomposed,  and  there- 
by reproduce  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  This 
is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  returned  back  to  the 
system,  to  again  undergo  decomposition,  the  acid  again 
passing  to  the  gastric  juice  and  the  soda  to  the  bile  and 
the  secretions  of  the  pancreas.  In  this  way,  assuming 
the  animal  to  be  in  a  condition  of  comparative  rest,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  salt  is  necessary  for  its  health,  the 
salt  in  the  system  being  used  repeatedly.  If,  however, 
we  place  the  animal  under  such  circumstances  as  in- 
volve the  excretion  of  salt,  an  additional  supply  is  con- 
tinually needed.  For  example,  in  a  horse  or  ox  hard 
driven  a  large  quantity  of  salt  is  exuded  by  perspiration. 
In  like  manner,  with  milch  cows  a  considerable  quantity 
will  be  daily  drawn  off  to  provide  the  soda  in  the  milk. 
The  want  of  appreciation  of  these  facts  has  led  to  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  theorists  as  to  the  actual  ne- 
cessity of  Bait  for  animals.  In  practice,  however,  farmers 
have  learned  by  experience,  and,  without  knowing  the  rea- 
son why,  have  in  this  respect  been  careful  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  nature  in  the  care  of  their  farm-stock.  The 
writer  was  once  familiar  with  an  instance  in  which,  through 
neglect,  no  salt  was  given  to  a  milch  cow  for  a  period  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks;  as  a  result,  the  milk  became  greatly 
diminished  in  quantity,  strongly  tainted  with  a  putrescent 
flavor  and  odor,  and  the  cream  required  four  or  five  times 
the  usual  amount  of  churning  to  "  bring"  the  butter;  the 
latter  article  being,  moreover,  practically  worthless.  In 
this  case,  undoubtedly,  the  quantity  of  soda  in  the  system 
was  scarcely  equal  to  its  demands,  apart  from  affording 


any  supply  to  the  milk.  The  utility  of  salt  in  preventing 
a  bad  flavor  to  the  milk  when  cows  are  fed  on  turnips  is 
well  known.  Salt  and  ashes  in  equal  quantities,  given  a 
handful  once  a  week,  are  recommended  by  old  farmers  as 
a  preventive  of  the  bots  in  horses;  they  are,  however, 
most  effective  when  alternated  with  from  four  to  six  quarts 
of  raw  potatoes,  also  given  weekly.  Inasmuch  as  soda- 
salts,  as  hereinafter  further  explained,  have  the  property 
of  pawing  into  the  circulation  of  plants,  grasses  grown  in 
places  adjacent  to  the  sea  frequently  contain  sufficient  salt 
for  the  cattle  pastured  on  them.  But  in  all  inland  regions 
salt  should  be  given  re-gulnrly  to  all  kinds  of  stock:  care 
must  be  taken,  however,  either  to  keep  the  supply  within 
bounds  or  to  gradually  habituate  the  animals  to  a  constant 
supply,  as  animals  \tn\»  deprived  of  salt  are  liable  to  eat 
it  in  quantities  sufficient  to  act  as  an  irritant  poison. 
.Many  l';mn.Ts  follow  the  practice  of  placing  a  board  in 
some  sheltered  corner  of  the  pasture  on  which  salt  is 
spread  all  the  time,  the  cattle  eating  as  much  (and  no 
more)  as  they  may  require.  An  example  of  the  results  to 
animals  deprived  of  salt,  under  conditions  that  involved  its. 
elimination  from  the  system  is  tfhown  in  the  experience  of 
Lieut.  Herndon  of  the  U.  S.  navy  in  crossing  the  conii- 
nent  of  South  America  a  number  of  years  ago.  AVhen 
near  the  centre  of  the  continent  (where  grass  was  the  most 
luxuriant)  the  cattle  and  horses  "  were  afflicted  with  weak- 
ness, would  stagger  and  lie  down,  and  could  not  get  up 
again.  They  would  drag  themselves  along  and  cut  up 
everything  within  their  reach,  until  they  could  drag  them- 
selves no  farther,  and  would  die  of  weakness  and  starva- 
tion, the  appetite  holding  good  to  the  last."  The  party 
were  unable  to  supply  the  animals  with  salt,  and  the  re- 
gion was  so  far  inland  that  the  sea-breezes  could  not  reach 
it.  A  proper  supply  of  salt  appears  to  afford  exceptional 
benefits  in  the  rearing  of  sheep.  The  fine  wool  of  the 
Spanish  Hocks  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
abundant  supply  of  salt  given  them.  In  England  salt  is 
supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  flukeworm,  and  a  ton  of 
salt  is  said  to  be  the  proper  quantity  for  1000  sheep  per 
year.  A  writer  of  sixty  years  since  asserts  that  at  that 
time  1,000,000  tons  were  annually  given  to  animals  in 
England. 

The  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  dates  back  to  remote  periods. 
In  China  and  Ilindostan  the  fertility  of  the  rice-fields  has 
been  dependent  from  time  immemorial  on  the  treatment  of 
the  soil  with  sea-water;  and  in  Poland  the  use  of  salt  as 
a  fertilizer  has  been  common  for  generations.  There  is, 
however,  no  manurial  substance  of  less  reliability,  for  the 
reason  that  its  effects  depend  not  only  on  the  kind  of  crops 
raised  upon  the  land,  but  on  the  character  of  the  land 
itself,  and  in  a  no  less  degree  on  the  other  fertilizers  with 
which  it  may  be  used.  On  sandy  soils,  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  mangold  wurtzel,  the  results  are  often  little  less 
than  marvellous,  and  under  these  conditions  its  use  is  com- 
mon and  profitable  in  England.  Experience  has  shown 
that  on  stiff  clay  soils  it  is  almost  worthless,  and  in  the 
growth  of  cereals — wheat,  rye,  barley,  etc. — the  chances  of 
benefit  aro  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense  of  trial. 
The  chemical  reactions  that  follow  the  decomposition  of 
common  salt  in  the  soil  are  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult 
tD  follow  them,  and  hence  the  most  unexpected  results  are 
sometimes  obtained;  for  example,  in  a  soil  containing  in- 
ert phosphate,  the  liberation  of  the  soda  might  render  the 
phosphate  soluble,  and  hence  increase  the  weight  and  yield 
of  grains,  for  which,  on  ordinary  soils,  salt  is  considered 
inapplicable;  used  in  connection,  however,  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  it  has  been  known  to  produce  the  most  advantageous 
results,  even  with  the  small  grains. 

A  given  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  found  to 
give  a  far  inferior  result  to  that  of  the  same  weight  mixed 
with  twice  as  much  of  common  salt.  It  should  be  applied 
as  a  top-dressing.  In  the  absence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  night- 
soil,  mingled  with  five  times  its  weight,  and  this  incorpor- 
ated with  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  should  form 
a  good  drop-dressing  for  grass,  provided  the  application  be 
upon  a  sandy  or  light  loam.  Salt  alone  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous in  soils  rich  in  organic  matter.  But  this  appli- 
cation, even  with  highly  ammoniated  manures,  on  stiff 
clay  soils  should  be  deprecated.  Voelcker's  experiments 
are  of  much  interest  in  this  connection.  On  a  sandy  soil, 
with  only  moderate  quantities  of  soda  and  potash,  and  a 
deficiency  of  lime,  from  a  given  area  there  was  obtained, 
without  salt.  12  tons  2  cwt.  and  76  pounds  of  mangolds  ;  at 
the  rate  of  200  pounds  of  salt  per  acre,  18  tons  19  cwt.  93 
pounds — showing  an  increase  from  the  use  of  salt  of  58 
tons  14  cwt.  20  pounds  per  acre ;  300  pounds  of  salt  per 
acre  gave  18  tons  4  cwt.  72  pounds — an  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  5  tons.  On  increasing  the  amount  of  salt  to 
800  pounds  per  acre,  the  yield  was  21  tons  18  cwt.  84 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  8  tons  14  cwt.  as  compared  with 
that  unmanured  with  salt:  400  pounds,  however,  is  as 
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MIII  h  as  is  commonly  recommended  liy  Bnglll 

I;  -h  turnips  bate  jiivi-n  mcrea-ed  yield  I  ruin  th.- 
.-.  in.  .11  ul  -alt  tu  the  land,  but  only  in  B  ininiir  decree.  \M 
in-tancc,  huut-icr,  "I  thu  milliner  in  which  H  difference  in 
the  soil  nniy  upset  prc,-oiicci\e.l  ideas  by  thu  action  "I  s  ill 
nn  immure  is  shown  by  another  Knglinh  experimenter,  Mr. 
Hoiikeroff  liiklands,  Walton  up.inThaiiie-.  ,-unie  thing  mon- 
th all  Itt.-lltv  yi-:il'i  II  £'i.  In  thl»  case  till-  Soil  was  sum  cull  .it 

still'  dav,  n  'I.  ""d  was  treated  with 

•III!)  pound-   ul       ill   l.i   I  llr  ll'-rc,  applied  ill  puitiullS  MSUCCeS- 

-  .luring  the  season.    Thin  pruduceil  an  in- 

in   thr  yield  of  wheat  of  about  -10  ]>cr  cent.     An 

analjsll    of  thi";    ash    "f  the  straw  rained  on  salted   l.md 

showed  that  it  had  s:t  per  cent,  of  silica.  while  that  of  tho 

iin.iultvd  land  yielded   ;in  n-b  having  but  28  per  cent,  i.l1 

i.     In    this  case  the  Inn  I   was  doubtless  deficient  in 

soluble   silicn    necessary   to    the   full    develo|iment  of  the 

straw,  mid  tin-  lii-in/  -upplied  liy  the  -ulvcnt  actiun  ut'  tin- 

it'  the  salt  upon  the  silica  ut'  the  suil,  the  plants  were 

able  tu  reach  .1  <lc\  cliipMicMi  otherwise  impossible. 

To  n  certain  extent,  for  some  unknown  reason,  salt  tends 
to  lengthen  the  period  of  dc\  clupiucnt  ol'  full  matin  !• 
cereals  ami  grasses  ;  its  action  ill  this  respect  being  .i" 
reverse  of  that  of  highly  ammonia!  cd  or  stimulating  in::  ! 
Tho  effect  of  this  is  most  apparent  when  salt  is  appl 
grass-lands  rich  in  ammonia  ;  in  such  cane  the  rank  growth 
of  the  grass  is  checked  ;  the  yield  in  weight  will  be  less,  but 
the  quality  of  the  grass  and  its  succulence  will  be  greatly 
increased.     It  has  been  found  that  by  lightly  top-dressing 
pa-mro-lands  with  salt  —  say,  from  100  to  200  pounds  to  the 
acre  —  the   herbage  will  be  much  preferred  by  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  pasturage  of  the  coarse  grasses  may  by  this 
means  be  much  ameliorated. 

Salt  has  been  often  named  as  a  specific  for  cabbage,  but 
it  is  said  by  practical  farmers  to  be  a  failure.  Like  other 
.-.impounds  of  soda  found  in  the  soil,  salt  is  capable  of 
being  taken  up  into  the  circulation  of  plants  without 
being  assimilated  in  their  structure.  It  has  even  been 
found  effloresced  upon  the  surface  of  cabbage.  It  is  taken 
up  in  the  same  manner  in  the  structure  of  the  mangold 
wurtzel,  and  probably  other  crops.  Hence,  when  eattle 
are  fed  on  mangolds  raised  on  salted  lands  a  supply  of 
salt  is  not  needed.  This  absorption  of  salt  by  crops  makes 
the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  for  sugar-beets  especially  objec- 
tionable, the  beets  being  rendered  useless  for  sugar  manu- 
facture. A  very  noticeable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  soda  compounds  are  mechanically  absorbed  in  tho 
structure  of  root-crops  is  afforded  by  sugar-beets  raised  in 
the  alkali  lands  of  the  great  West.  'The  first  two  or  three 
crops  are  worthless  for  sugar-making,  because  of  tho  quan- 
tity of  the  alkali  contained  in  them  ;  but  after  a  while,  the 
alkali  being  thus  abstracted  from  the  soil,  the  absorption 
ceases  and  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  beet  is  perfectly  fit 
for  use.  .1  AMKS  A.  WHITXET. 

Salt,  Industrial  Uses  of.  Salt  is  the  source  from 
which  the  soda  of  commerce  is  derived  ;  the  soda  is  manu- 
factured by  what  is  known,  from  the  inventor,  as  Leblanc's 
process,  described  in  all  standard  works  on  applied  ohem- 
i.-try.  Salt  is  therefore  the  real  foundation  of  the  manu- 
facture of  soaps  and  glass  throughout  the  world.  The 
manufacture  of  tho  soda  from  the  salt  also  produces  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  which  has  manifold  uses  in  the 
arts.  From  salt,  also,  by  processes  fully  set  forth  in  or- 
dinary textbooks,  is  obtained  the  chlorine  of  the  bleach- 
cries.  Hence,  modern  textile  manufacture  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  this  product  of  common  salt.  In  prac- 
tice, the  chlorine  is  used  in  combination  with  lime,  09  the 
so  called  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  also  employed  for  its  dis- 
infectant powers  in  hospitals,  etc.  Soda  by  itself  is  used 
in  siime  of  the  operations  of  bleaching. 

The  preceding  paragraph  indicates  in  brief  the  more 
general  industrial  uses  of  common  salt.  Lock  of  space 
t-iriii.ls  a  detailed  description  commensurate  with  their  im- 
'uiiance.  One  of  tho  most  common  industrial  uses  of  salt 
s  in  the  preservation  of  animal  substances  used  for  food, 
as  ood,  mackerel,  whitofish,  etc.,  pork,  and  beef;  to  the  two 
latter  articles  it  is  common  to  add  a  small  portion  of  salt- 
petre, which  has  a  preservative  action  by  withdrawing  a 
portion  of  the  moisture  from  the  substances  to  be  pre- 
served, its  action  in  this  respect  bein^,  as  it  were,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  alcohol.  Saltpetre,  however,  when  added 
to  brine  in  which  beef  is  immersed,  combines  with  sub- 
cs  in  tho  meat  which  give  an  unusually  red  color 
to  the  latter.  The  preservative  action  of  salt  is  also  in- 
crc  i  sod  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  This  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  the  curing  of  hums.  The  preservation  of 
butter  is  also  due  to  salt,  and  tho  quality  of  the  article  de-  J 
pcnds  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  quality  of  the  sail,  its 
"•lion,  and  the  thoroughness  with  wiiich  it  is  incor- 
porated. Turk's  Island  and  Ashton  salt  are  always  pre- 
ferred fur  this  purpose.  After  tho  butter  has  been  salted 
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!  and  worked,  it  should  be  parked  in  well-soaked  wooden 
ti:i.-  or  firkins.  Salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  bottom,  and  tho 

butter  I ke.|  in  a  -  ilid  ma**  upon  it.       When  the  hrluli  i- 

tillrd  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  a  cloth  is  laid  u   • 
butter,  and  "<•••''  tin-  a  layer  of  salt;  water  if  then  poured 

I  in,  and  the  i.iniei  is  thus  covered  with  a  saturated  brine. 
The  firkin  should  bo  placed  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  and  kept 
several  inches  from  the  ground.  It  h  -  pro 

p..-.  i  the  aiiti-epiic   ].:•.[•>  dies  of  salt  in  the 

Mation  of  liinher.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
suggested  by  the  great  durability  of  vessels  employed  in 
the  transport  of  salt  by  sea,  and  in  the  fishing  trade,  where 
large  quantities  of  salt  and  fish  are  carried.  Hut  timlicr 
saturated  with  -ail  •••  •Minuiilly  eontraets  moisture;  it« 
weight  is  increased,  and  the  writer  is  not  aware  that  tho 
process  has  ever  been  approved  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Frequently,  however,  the  joints  and  intersections  of  ship- 
timbers  have  been  filled  in  with  salt,  with  apparently  good 
results.  That  timber  to  be  placed  in  damp  and  wet  situa- 
tions, or  subjected  to  alternations  of  wet  ana  dryness,  would 
be  much  more  durable  if  seasoned  by  immersion  in  strong 
brine,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  on  a  small  scale  this  could 
be  practised  by  farmers  in  the  treatment  of  fence-posts, 
hop-poles,  and  the  like.  The  cheapness  of  salt  recom- 
mends it  as  a  preservative  agent  where  the  objections  just 
mentioned  would  be  of  no  account.  Its  antiseptic  power  is, 
however,  inferior  to  that  of  many  other  substances,  being 
stated  at  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  saltpetre,  one-twelfth 
that  of  borax  (which  latter  has  been  applied  to  timber  for 
the  double  purpose  of  fire-proofing  and  preserving),  and 
one-thirtieth  that  of  alum.  Salt  is  used  in  most  effective 
refrigerating  mixtures.  Industrially,  however,  these  have 
thus  far  only  a  minor  application  (see  KKFIIIRKRATOKH), 
but  under  all  conditions  where  a  temperature  below  25°  F. 
is  desired,  mixtures  of  salt  with  other  substances  are  cheap- 
est and  practically  the  most  efficacious.  Salt  1  part  and  2 
parts  dry  snow  or  pounded  ice  will  secure  a  reduction  of 
temperature  to  — 5  ,  1  part  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  2  of 
salt,  and  5  of  snow  will  reduce  it  to  —  12°  :  1  part  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia  and  1  of  salt,  combined  with  2$  parts  of  snow 
or  pounded  ice,  will  reduce  it  to  —  25°.  A  cold  even  more 
intense  may  bo  obtained  by  special  manipulation  of  the 
materials,  not  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  here.  Freez- 
ing mixtures  of  salt  and  ice  were  first  discovered  in  Italy 
more  than  200  years  ago,  and  suggested  the  modern  art  of 
making  ice-cream.  JAMK.H  A.  WHITNEY. 

Salt  (IlKMiv),  b.  at  Lichfield,  England,  about  1780; 
accompanied  Lord  Valentia  in  1802-4)6,  in  an  artistic  ca- 
pacity, upon  his  travels  in  Egypt,  India,  and  the  East,  and 
made  a  first  visit  to  Abyssinia  1805,  of  which  an  account 
appeared  in  Lord  Valentia's  travels;  was  sent  to  Abyssinia 
in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  negotiate  an  alliance  Jan., 
1809;  returned  Jan.,  1811;  was  appointed  consul-general 
in  Egypt  1815,  and  made  fine  collections  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, employing  Belzoni  as  his  agent.  D.  at  a  village 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  Oct.  30,  1827.  He  published 
a  sumptuous  volume  of  engravings  of  scenes  in  India, 
Abyssinia,  and  Egypt  (1809),  a  Voyage  to  Abyiiinia,  wilk 
36  platen  (4to,  1814),  Egypla,  a  Vetcriptite  I'oem  (1824), 
and  an  E««ay  on  Dr.  Young't  and  ChamptMion'*  /'Aone/ic 
Syilem  of  HieriM/lypHiei  (1825).  His  Carretpandenee  was 
issued  in  is:u.  with  a  Bioyrnphy  by  J.  J.  Halls. 

Salt  (Sir  TITI-S),  BART.,  b.  at  Horley,  England,  in  1803 ; 
educated  at  Wakefield ;  was  for  some  years  associated  in 
business  with  his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  wool-dealer; 
commenced  business  in  a  small  way  as  a  woollen  manufac- 
turer at  Bradford  1834;  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune,  and  in 
1853  began  near  Shipley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire  (since 
called  Saltaire — i.  e.  Salt-Aire),  the  erection  of  a  model 
manufacturing  village  on  a  eolossal  scale,  which  has  been 
truly  called  a  "palaceof  industry."  The  factory-works  now 
(1876)  embrace  more  than  20  acres,  and  the  village  consists 
of  nearly  1000  houses,  built  expressly  for  the  work-people 
with  all  the  appliances  of  comfort  which  the  builders'  art 
has  introduced  in  modern  times.  Sir  Titus  was  for  many 
years  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  West  Kid- 
ing  of  Yorkshire ;  served  as  mayor  of  Bradford  and  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Bradford  as  an  advanced  Liberal  1859-61,  and  was  made  a 
baronet  Oct.,  ISfi'.i.  Ho  was  the  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Titus  Salt,  Sons  A  Co.,  known  as  among  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  Yorkshire:  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to 
orphan  and  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  benevo- 
lent institutions,  as  well  as  to  public  parks,  schools,  and 
libraries:  and,  as  a  memorial  of  the  esteem  of  the  people 
i.lford,  was  honored  by  the  erection,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  of  a  fine  marble  statue,  unveiled  by  the  duke  of 
Dcroubin  Aug.  1,  1874.  D.  Deo.  29,  1878. 

Sal  'tn.  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America, 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  name  name,  in  hit.  24°  15'  S.,  Ion. 
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64°  50'  W.,  on  an  elevated  plain,  on  the  small  river  Arias. 
It  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  especi- 
ally with  Bolivia,  but  its  immediate  vicinity  is  somewhat 
barren,  and  its  climate  is  not  healthful  on  account  of  the 
neglected  state  of  the  surrounding  water-courses.  P. 
11,716. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Mason  co.,  111.     P.  1102. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Decatur  co.,  Ind.     P.  1687. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     P.  1223. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1963. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     P.  636. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.     P.  889. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Tama  co.,  la.    P.  1113. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Mitchell  co.,  Kan.     1'.  40. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  478. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Hocking  co.,  0.     P.  1179. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.     P.  12i!t. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.     P.  1131. 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  17  J». 

Salt  Creek,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.     P.  1593. 

Salt  Creek,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Juab  co.,  Ut. 

Sol'ter  (RiCHAiin),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass,  in  1723  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  173!) ;  studied  both  medicine  and 
theology,  and  was  minister  of  Mansfield,  Conn.,  from  June 
27, 1744,  to  his  death,  Apr.  14, 1787.  He  gave  :i  farm  worth 
$2000  to  Yale  College  to  promote  the  study  of  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  languages. 

Salter  (WILLIAM  D.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1794; 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a  midshipman  1809;  served  on 
board  the  Constitution  during  her  action  with  the  Guerriere 
1812;  became  captain  1839;  retired  after  forty-six  years' 
active  service  1855 ;  was  in  command  at  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard  1856-59;  became  commodore  on  the  retired  list  July 
16, 1862,  and  was  a  commissioner  to  examine  vessels  for  the 
war  department  1863-66.  D.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  1869. 

Salti'llo,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Coahuila,  on  the  Tigre,  is  regularly  built,  and 
had  in  1831,31,000  inhabitants,  but  has  greatly  declined 
during  the  wars,  and  has  now  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  founded  in  1586,  and  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Leone  Vicario  in  1827.  Seven  miles  from  this  place  was 
fought  the  battle  of  BUEXA  VISTA  (which  see). 

Saltillo,  p.-v.,  Lee  CO.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  P.  148. 

Saltillo,  v.,  Harrison  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.,  on  Cincinnati 
and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.  P.  83. 

Salt  Lake.     See  GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  and  LAKES. 

Salt  Lake,  county  of  N.  Utah,  lying  S.  E.  of  Great 
Salt  Lake,  intersected  by  Jordan  River  and  traversed  in 
B.  part  by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains ;  has  a  soil  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  which  is  naturally  sterile,  but  has 
been  made  productive  by  irrigation  ;  is  crossed  by  several 
railroads ;  has  important  mines  of  gold  and  numerous  manu- 
factories. Staples,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  and  butter. 
Cap.  Salt  Lake  City.  Area,  1200  sq.  m.  P.  18,337. 

Salt  Lake  City,  city,  and  cap.  of  Salt  Lake  co.  and 
of  Utah  Territory,  1 1  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  at  the 


City  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City. 

base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  near  the  intersection  of  the 
41st  parallel  with  the  112th  meridian,  with  other  mountains 
20  miles  W.  and  S.,  giving  it  a  picturesque  situation.  It 


is  in  every  sense  the  metropolis  of  Utah  and  of  the  Mor- 
mons, who  founded  it  in  1847,  and  have  since  extended 
their  settlements  150  miles  N.  and  350  S.  The  census  of 
1870  gave  it  12,854  inhabitants,  and  the  population  has  in- 
creased to  20,000  since.  The  streets  are  137  feet  wide,  and 
the  blocks  are  40  rods  square.  Water  is  conveyed  along 
the  streets  for  irrigation  and  other  uses,  and  the  shade  and 
fruit  trees  render  the  city  a  conspicuous  contrast  with  the 
country  at  large.  The  site  covers  more  than  9000  acres, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  which  is  as  yet  occupied.  I'tali 
Central  R.  R.  connects  the  citv  with  I'nion  and  Central 
Pacific  R.  Rs.  at  Ogdcn,  3fi  miles  N.  This  and  Utah  North- 
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ern  R.  R.  give  it  rail  communication  to  Franklin,  Id.,  120 
miles  N.,  to  be  extended  to  Soda  Springs  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  ultimately,  with  a  branch  down  Snake  River  tlmniirh 
Idaho  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Utah  Southern  R.  R. 
is  completed  to  Nephi,  about  100  miles  S.,  along  the  base 
of  the  Wahsatch  Range.  From  this  branch  off  narrow-gauge 
roads  into  the  mining  canons.  The  stem-road  is  the  com- 
mon gauge,  and  is  to  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
St.  George  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Utah  Western 
is  but  just  begun.  It  is  designed  to  reach  South-western 
Utah  and  South-eastern  Nevada.  All  the  Utah  railroads 
but  the  Utah  Central  and  the  Utah  Southern  are  3-feet 
gauge.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  has  6  miles  of 
street  railroad.  It  has  several  graded  schools,  inclusive  of 
the  University  of  Deseret,  a  Territorial,  a  city,  and  a  Ma- 
sonic library,  a  museum  of  the  productions  and  curiosities 
of  the  region,  3  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  a  weekly  in 
the  Scandinavian  tongue,  and  some  minor  periodicals.  The 
city  hall  cost  $70,000,  but  the  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Mormon  place  of  assembly  for  worship. 
It  contains  an  organ  second  in  size  only  to  the  big  organ 
of  Boston,  cost  $500,000,  and  will  seat  70'flO  to  8000  people. 
There  are  Masons'  and  Odd  Fellows'  halls,  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  many  relief  and  benevolent  societies.  From 
its  founding  until  recently  the  city  suffered  from  the  exclu- 
sive policy  of  the  Mormons,  but  with  the  advent  of  railroads 
other  influences  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  city,  after  a  long 
and  feeble  infancy,  is  about  entering  on  the  race  of  growth 
and  progress  common  to  other  cities  centrally  located  with 
respect  to  large  areas  of  country.  0.  J.  HOLLISTEU. 

Salt  Lick,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  1349. 

Salt  Lick,  tp.,  Fayctte  co.,  Pa.     P.  1209. 

Salt-Mines  of  Louisiana.  An  extraordinary  de- 
posit of  salt  was  discovered  in  1861  in  sinking  a  well  on 
the  estate  of  Judge  Daniel  Avery  on  Petit  Anse  Island,  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Louisiana,  lat.  29°  50'  N.,  Ion.  91°  55'  W. 
The  discovery  served  the  Confederacy  with  a  supply  of 
?alt  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  Petit  Anse  is  an 
island  of  some  5000  acres,  rising  160  feet  out  of  the  sea- 
marsh  that  lies  along  the  coast  30  miles  in  width.  It 
was  covered  with  a  forest,  and  has  been  long  inhabited 
and  cultivated.  The  mine  was  an  amorphous  mass  of 
rock-salt,  its  crest  about  20  feet  underground,  and  some 
50  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  island.  The  salt  was 
a  pure  muriate  of  soda,  and  was  mined  without  dirt 
or  other  foreign  matter.  Its  solidity  was  complete,  with- 
out seauis  or  cleavage,  or  any  evidence  of  crystalline 
structure.  Blocks  of  crystal  were,  however,  found  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mass.  A  shaft  was  sunk  some  50 
feet  into  the  salt,  and  thence  a  10-foot  tunnel  was  run  to 
the  westward  100  yards,  and  another  some  distance  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  yet  no  indication  appeared  of  com- 
ing to  the  margin  of  the  deposit.  Tunnelling  was  very 
difficult,  because  it  was  not  aided  by  cleavage.  Blasting 
marred  the  purity  of  the  product.  An  amount  of  about 
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2000  tons  was  mined,  and  carried  to  the  surface  by  an  ele- 
vator. It  was  designed  to  push  the  tunnel  to  the  steep 
portion  of  tho  island,  where  it  would  emerge  above  the 
level  of  tho  marsh,  and  where  a  bayou,  naviga) 
schooners,  would  hear  tho  freight  2  miles  to  C6te  Blanche 
Bay  and  to  tho  Gulf.  Tho  facilities  for  getting  to  New 
Orleans  and  the  markets  of  the  world  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  A  contract  upon  royalty  wax  made  in  1HI>8,  but 
the  works  wore  not  completed  when  the  contractor  died, 
and  the  work  was  suspended.  It  has  not  been  n-'iimed. 
So  va-t  an  amount  of  roek-salt.  so  convenient  to  market, 
has  not  elsewhere  been  found  on  this  continent.  Th 
graphical  position  ol  this  mine  is  in  the  parish  of  Iberia, 
La.,  about.  ID  miles  S.  of  Iberia,  the  parish-seat,  upon  the 
river  or  Bayou  Tcche.  A  dike  and  plank-road  reach' 
i-!and  across  the  marsh,  about  li  miles.  The  alluvion  of 
the  Mis-issippi  extends  to  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  Itivcr 
in  the  hay  of  the  game  name.  This  embraces  Bollo  Isle, 
(Til.  Blanche,  and  Petit  Anse,  diluvial  Mauds  within  the 
marsh  that  extends  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Tcehc,  and  on- 
ward some  :io  miles  in  width  to  the  westward.  Several 
similar  islands  lie  along  the  sea-coast  beyond,  and  the  phe- 
nomena invite  further  exploration.  The  sulphur-mine  near 
Lake  Charles  is  in  evidence. 

c,Vi./o,/i'eii/  /'..xi'fi'oii. — Fossil  remains  of  the  Quaternary 
period  are  found  thickly  strewn  upon  and  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  island.  In  sinking  the  shaft  of  the  mine  the 
remains  of  poiiery  were  found  in  great  quantities,  and  hu- 
man hones,  with  darts  and  stone  axes  of  various  kinds, 
and  with  and  above  them  the  bones  of  mammoths,  masto- 
dons, elk,  and  deer,  that  seem  to  have  frequented  the  salt- 
licks, as  cattle  and  horses  do  now.  From  the  vast  amount 
of  human  remains  and  rude  weapons,  it  would  appear  that 
men  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  great  amount  of 
game  that  frequented  the  spot.  All  seem  to  have  been 
whelmed  in  one  catastrophe,  and  the  dispositions  since 
made  by  nature  have  not  borne  them  far  from  their  origi- 
nal sepulture.  The  waters  of  the  Quaternary  seas  over- 
took them  suddenly,  and  left  them  very  near  where  they 
perished.  The  depression  in  the  Gulf-level  has  permitted 
the  Mississippi  River  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Gulf  to  de- 
nude tho  entire  Gulf-coast,  from  an  elevation  of  about  180 
feet  down  to  the  sea-marsh  level,  and  left  this  salt-block 
an  anomaly,  projecting  as  a  peak  from  the  Cretaceous 
seas  in  which  it  was  probably  formed. 

The  salt-springs  of  Louisiana  were  somewhat  noted  as 
early  as  the  war  of  1812.  Salt  was  at  that  time  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  and  carried  to  Sicily  Island. 
Natchez,  Opelousas,  and  even  to  New  Orleans.  Tho  springs 
arc  20  and  30  miles  E.,  along  the  valley  of  the  Saline  Creek, 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  Red  River  alluvion.  They  are 
copious,  and  were  again  worked  during  the  civil  war. 
They  have  not  since  been  worked  on  account  both  of  their 
distance  from  market  and  the  weakness  of  the  saline  water. 
A  series  of  less  copious  springs  is  traceable  from  far  in  the 
Cretaceous  formations  of  the  Arkansas,  down  past  these, 
which  issue  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  and  emerge  again  on 
the  Castor,  40  and  60  miles  S.,  and  appear  to  pass  beneath 
tho  alluvion  of  the  Washita  and  the  Red  River.  At  several 
points  in  tho  great  alluvion  they  make  their  appearance 
down  to  tho  coast,  their  connection  obscured  by  their  depth. 
The  Cretaceous  seems  to  underlie  Western  Louisiana,  and 
to  bo  charged  with  salt.  Possibly  the  salt-mine  of  Petit 
Anse  has  an  identical  origin.  C.  6.  FORSHEV. 

Sal'tonstall  (GITRDOX),  son  of  Col.  Nathan  and  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Mar.  27, 
Kii'iii;  graduated  at  Harvard  1684 :  was  ordained  minister 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  Nov.  25, 1691 ;  was  distinguished  as 
an  orator,  and  took  so  active  a  part  in  politics  that  he  was 
made  governor  of  Connecticut  1707,  and  held  that  post 
until  his  death,  Oct.  1,  1724.  He  bequeathed  £1000  to 
Harvard  College  to  educate  students  for  the  ministry. — His 
son,  GURDON,  b.  Deo.  22,  1708,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
I  ?'_':> ;  became  brigadier-general  of  Connecticut  forces  1776 ; 
was  cashiered  for  misconduct  in  the  Pcnobscot  expedition 
177!*,  and  d.  at  Norwich  Sept.  1(1,  17S5. — DrnLBY,  son  of 
lien.  Saltnnstall,  b.  Sept.  8,  1738,  became  a  commodore  in 
the  Continental  navy,  and  d.  in  the  West  Indies  in  1796. 

Saltonstnll  (LEVKRETT),  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
(1746-1815)  and  grandson  of  Richard  (1703-56),  b.  at 
Havorhill,  Mass.,  Juno  13,  17S3;  studied  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. Exeter,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard  1802;  com- 
menced tho  practice  of  law  at  Salem  1S05 ;  attained  em- 
inence in  his  profession  ;  was  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  including  the  Mas-  -ociety, 

I  i  nhose  i  '1  .-erics,  vol.  iv.)  he  contributed  an 

Ilintiirn-nl  Sl.-it'li  I'f  llur,  rlii'H  :  served  frequently  in  the 
general  court :  was  a  State  senator  1831 ;  chosen  Presiden- 
tial elector  I s:ii> :  wai  '  ilcm  Is.'iii  .",s.  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1838-4:1.'  U.  at  Salem  May  8,  1845.  By 


his  will  he  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  library  to  Phillip* 
KM  ter|  Academy  and  a  sum  of  money  to  the  library  of 
Harvard  I  in 

Siiltonstall  I  Sir  KiniAKD).  b.  at  Halifax,  Kngland.  in 
1586,  son  of  Sir  Kiehnrd,  who  became  lord  mayor  <>l   l.nn 
don  1597;  came  to  Massachusetts  as  assistant  governor  i  - 
Winthmp   I  MO;  was  associated  with  .Mr.   I'hillijis  i 
foundation  of  Watertown  1630,  but  went  back  tn  lin^lan  1 
the  following  year,  and  never  returned  to  Masnachu 
though  he  continued   through  life  an  influential  friend  ol 
the  colony  and  was  a  patentee  of  Connecticut.     I  n  I  • 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  mini  and 

Wilson  remonstrating  against  the  per-ei  uimn  nf  men  for 
their    religious    opininns.      D.    in     England    about 
Through  his  sons,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  an- 
cestor of  all  who  have  borne  the  name  in  New  England. — 
Ux  n  MID.  b.  at  Woodiome,  Yorkshire,  England,  in    h'.ln. 
was  an  early  settler  of   Ipswich,  was  airi-tant  _->.iernnr 
1637,  befriended  the  regicide*  Gone  and  Whalley,  and  pm 
tested  againut  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into  the 
colony.     D.  at  Huline,  England,  Apr.  29,  1604. 

Snltonstall  (HniiMini.  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  June 
14.  17n:;:  ^rnduatcd  at  Harvard  1722;  was  frequently  a 
member  of  the  general  court  and  of  the  executive  couneil ; 
was  a  scientific  and  practical  farmer,  and  also  learned  in 
the  law;  was  chairman  of  the  commission  for  settling  the 
boundary-line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Mann 
1737,  and  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  nearly  twenty 
years  (1736-55).  D.  Oct.  20,  1756. 

Saltpetre.     See  NITRE,  NITRATES,  and  NITRIC  Ann, 
by  HKNI-.Y  WCRTZ. 

Salt  Point,  tp.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cat.    P.  1088. 

Salt  Pond,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  Mo.     P.  2895. 

Salt-Rnd'icala,  in  chemistry,  a  term  used  in  a  certain 
system  of  chemical  theory,  much  in  vogue  during  the  mid. 
die  of  the  present  century,  and  not  even  yet  wholly  aban- 
doned by  all,  though  the  present  prevailing  school  of  the- 
orist* substitute  chiefly  another  system  of  radicals,  of 
which  hydroxyi  (HO)  is  the  main  cornerstone.  The  ne- 
cessity, or  assumed  necessity,  of  tnme  radical  theory  ;< 
from  an  inherent  attribute  of  tho  human  mind.  Whether 
from  the  effect  of  irresistible  analogies,  or  from  the  pro- 
founder  working  of  an  implanted  instinct,  the  mind  of  man 
expects  to  find  universal  harmonies  extending  throughout 
the  scheme  of  nature.  When  these  are  not  recognitable 
upon  the  surface,  the  mind  seeks  to  discover  them  by  the 
invention  of  hypotheses;  and  when  one  such  hypothesis  is 
found  to  reconcile  and  explain  extended  series  of  diversi- 
fied facts,  and  to  assist  us  in  our  belief  in  the  harmony  of 
nature,  we  call  it  a  generalization,  and,  by  those  who  deem 
it  thoroughly  well  established,  a  theory.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  substances  known  to  chemists  range  themselves,  in 
general,  into  ni  letut  term  natural  groups,  which  may  be 
thus  designated  (readopting  two  good  terms  used  by  lierie- 
lius  which  have  fallen  into  unmerited  disuse) :  metallic  ele- 
ments, halogen  elements,  amphigen  elements,  <i<-i<t*.  !:"•< ». 
kylratei,  and  laltt.  Under  the  latter  term  is  included  an 
enormous  group  of  compounds  which  result  largely  from 
the  bringing  together  of  an  acid  with  a  base,  another  re- 
sult being  the  simultaneous  disappearance  of  positive  acidic 
and  basic  qualities,  and  the  appearance,  in  the  resulting 
compound  salt,  of  the  negative  quality  called  neutrality. 
It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  large  and  important  fam- 
ilies of  neutral  salts — common  unit,  from  which  the  name 
of  the  class  comes,  being  itself  an  example — might  be 
formed  without  the  intervention  of  either  acid  or  base; 
that  is,  by  the  interaction  or  combination  of  a  metal  with 
a  halogen  element,  cither  rhlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine.  One 
object  of  the  older  salt-radical  theory  was  to  generalize  nil 
tall*  under  one  law  of  formation  and  structure;  and  this 
was  accomplished  by  tho  invention  of  a  great  number  of 
supposititious  radicals  (see  RADICALS),  there  being  one  cor- 
responding with  every  known  oxygen  acid.  The  process 
of  nature  in  the  formation  of  salti  of  oxygen  acids,  in  or- 
der to  conform  with  her  supposed  uniform  law,  involved  the 
leaping  over  of  tho  oxygen  of  the  base  to  the  acid,  and  its 
coalescence  with  the  latter  into  a  compound  radical.  Some 
examples  are  as  follows : 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  and  water  (Sl)j  and  HtO)  were 
supposed,  when  combining,  to  form  the  compound  II. 
S0«  being  the  compound  radical  formed.     So,  likewi- 
any  other  basic  oxide  be  used  instead  of  water,  we  must 
have,  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  m«Ul — 

In  the  case  of  monadic  metals... ..M.O   -t-SO,  —  M..8O4. 

In  the  case  of  dyadic  metals MO     +  SO,   =  HBO.. 

With  tetradic  and  (dioxides MO,    4-  '.'fiO,      M 

hexadlc  metals,  \  tosquioxides,  M,0,  -I-  3SO,  -  M,.SSO4. 

The   radical   S04  was   colled   both  "«i.//jA.if...ry./. »  "  and 
"  oxym/fiH.'H."    In  the  cose  of  nitrates,  another  radical 
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calleil  "  ii/trfitn.ry>i<'n "  or  "  ojcyntirioit,"  was  be- 
lievc't  to  be  formed  by  similar  transformations.  M-.>O  ami 
NjOs  giving  a  compound  M^-N^Os-  In  our  present  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  notation  for  the  nitrates,  however,  these 
s:il is,  on  the  salt-radical  theory,  should  contain  a  radical 
!\O;j,  being  formed  as  follows: 

M30     fN205    =2(M.N03). 
MO      +  NnO5    =  M.2NO-,. 
M2O3  +  3No05  -  '4M.;iN03). 
M02    +  2NaOs  =  M.4NO,. 

The  arguments  presented  for  the  salt-radical  theory,  or  the 
great  collocation  of  hypotheses  which  passed  under  that 
name,  are  as  follows:  (1)  It  brings  under  the  same  fn'nury 
type  the  different  families  of  neutral  salts,  oxygen  or  am- 
ft/n'fle  salts,  halogen  or  haloid  salts,  and  others,  such  as 
sulphur  salts,  all  of  which  are  believed,  with  reason,  to 
constitute  one  natural  family,  and  therefore  necessarily  to 
have  some  natural  link  or  bond  of  relationship.  The  sup- 
posed salt-radicals  must  be  similar  in  their  functions  to  the 
halogen  elements,  and  to  that  known  and  admitted  com- 
pound salt-radical  cyaiiot/en,  CN.  Some  even  went  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  this  makes  hydrated  acids  to  be  "salts  of 
hydrogen,"  as  it  was  expressed,  thus  virtually  abolishing 
acid  hydrates  as  a  distinct  family.  (2)  It  explains  the  fact 
that  neutral  or  so-called  "  normal  "  monobasic  salts  contain 
in  general  as  many  equivalents  of  acid  as  there  are  oxygen 
equivalents  in  the  base,  as  illustrated  in  the  above  equa- 
tions. (3)  It  has  been  thought  to  put  in  a  simpler  light 
the  relations  of  metals  to  hydrated  acids,  both  in  simple 
solution-processes  upon  metals  and  in  electrolysis  of  me- 
tallic salts.  In  a  solution  of  a  metal  in  sulphuric  hydrate, 
for  example,  the  reaction  will  be  as  follows  :  JI2.S04  +  MS  = 
M2.SCU  +  Il2,  parallel  to  that  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  H.C1  +  M  =  M.C1  +  H. 

In  electrolysis  of  a  metallic  sulphate  in  solution,  the 
first  stage  is  the  simple  decomposition  of  Mj.SOi  into  Ma 
and  SO*,  the  inetal  appearing  as  such  at  the  cathode,  while 
at  the  anode,  if  this  be  of  the  same  metal,  the  sulphat- 
oxygen  simply  takes  it  up  again  to  form  sulphatoxide,  or 
otherwise  sulphate;  the  whole  being  precisely  parallel  to 
the  electrolysis  of  a  metallic  chloride  in  solution. 

The  arguments  ayainst  the  salt-radicals  are  as  follows, 
one  or  two  of  these  being  probably  presented  here  for  the 
first  time:  (1)  The  necessity  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
distinct  hypotheses,  one  for  each  known  oxygen  acid.  (2) 
The  failure,  thus  far,  to  isolate  any  of  the  salt-radicals, 
with  the  property  of  performing  directly  the  functions  of 
a  true  electro-negative  radical,  like  cyanogen  or  chlorine. 
As  an  example  we  may  cite  the  case  of  the  compound  80s, 
which  should  be  the  salt-radical  of  the  sulphite*.  We 
might  therefore  reasonably  expect  that  at  least  some  metals 
would  directly  combine  with  SOa  to  form  sulphites.  Never- 
theless, no  such  case  is  yet  on  record.  With  mercury  this 
compound  forms  sulphate,  not  sulphite,  with  simultaneous 
evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  On  iron,  zinc,  and 
copper  at  the  ordinary  temperature  80s  has  no  action  at 
all.  (3)  In  case  of  polybasic  acids — like  phosphoric  acid, 
for  example — each  class  of  salts  formed  requires  a  different 
il  ojcyphosphion  "  salt-radical.  In  our  present  notation  this 
involves  real  complexity,  it  being  indeed  impossible  to 
formulate  the  bibasic  salts  or  pyrophosphates  in  reasonable 
conformity  with  the  others.  Thus,  while  the  orthophos- 
phate  and  metaphosphate  of  soda  may  be  Naa.PO*  and 
Na.POs,  the  pyrophosphate  must  have  the  cumbrous  ex- 
pression Nai.PaOv.  (4)  The  salt-radicals,  if  admitted,  seem 
to  carry  us  too  far.  In  the  abolition  of  the  class  of  acid 
hydrates  is  really  involved,  by  the  same  arguments,  the  abo- 
lition of  all  hydrates  whatever  containing  replaceable 
water  or  hydrogen,  including  alkaline  hydrates  ;  for  if  the 
solution  of  zinc,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  sulphu- 
ric hydrate  argues  the  formation  of  such  a  molecule  as 
Zn.(SO*)  from  H2.(SOj),  why  does  not  the  solution  of  the 
same  metal  by  potassic  hydrate,  with  the  evolution  of  hy- 
drogen, argue  the  formation  of  the  molecule  Zn.(K2Oj) 
from  Hi^EfsQs)?  Indeed,  the  prevailing  school  of  chem- 
ical theorists — which  may  be  called  the  hydroxyl  school — 
admit  the  radical  KjOg  (or  rather  KO)  as  "potassoxyl." 
Hence,  the  tendency  of  these  speculations  is  to  the  gen- 
eralization, or  classification  into  one  natural  group,  of  all 
kinds  of  salts,  together  with  all  the  hydrates,  both  of  acids 
and  of  bases. 

Of  late  years  the  aim  of  the  leading  school,  indeed, 
with  reference  to  acids  and  bases,  both  anhydrous  and 
hydrated,  has  been  to  attempt  what  they  deem  a  still  wider 
generalization,  which  substitutes  for  the  original  salt-rad- 
icals another  class  of  radicals,  equally  hypothetical,  of 
which  hydroxyl  is  one  type,  while  others  are  known  as 
sulphury?,  phosphoryl,  in'tryl,  and  so  on.  Thus,  sulphur- 
ic, nitric,  orthophosphoric,  and  metaphosphoric  hydrates 
are  assumed  by  them  as  2HO.S02,  HO.N02,  HO.PO*  and 
3HO.PO.  In  these  cases,  apparent  simplicity,  at  least  of 


notation,  is  attained,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  an  indefi- 
nite multiplication  of  subsidiary  hypotheses.  To  get 
pyrophosphorie  hydrate  into  this  system  they  suppose  it 
to  bo  a  compound  of  ortho-  and  metaphoaphoric  hydrates; 
thus,  4HO.PO.PO|i  These  modern  improvements,  there- 
fore, upon  the  salt-radical  theory  would  give  for  the  corre- 
sponding sodium  salts,  containing  mitrn.ri//  (N'aOj,  as  they 
are  formed  by  the  simple  substitution  of  Na  for  II  in  the 
above  hydroxyl  formulas,  the  following  expressions: 

Sodium  sulphate 2(NaO).S02. 

Sodium  nitrate NaO.NO8. 

Sodium  orthophosphate NaO.POg. 

Sodium  pyrophospnate 'iN;i<).l'o.,.PO. 

Sodium  metaphosphate SNaO.FO. 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  original  idea  of  the  older 
salt-radicalists,  of  obtaining  a  parallelism  of  constitution 
between  the  haloid  and  amphido  families  of  salts,  is  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of.  (For  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
salts  and  acids  see  SALTS,  CHEMICAL  NATURE  OF,  and  VOL- 
UMES, MOLECULAR.)  HKXKY  WI'KTZ, 

Salt  Range,  or  Kalabagh  Mountains,  a  moun- 
tain-group of  the  Punjaub,  India,  extends  from  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Afghanistan  to  th'e  Jhylutn,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles.  It  is  only  2500  feet  high,  but 
its  bold  peaks  and  steep,  wild  precipices,  consisting  of 
granite,  gypsum,  and  layers  of  almost  perfectly  pure  rock- 
salt,  are  completely  without  vegetation,  and  present  a  bar- 
ren and  forbidding  aspect. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  Mo.     P.  1164. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Audrain  co.,  Mo.     P.  5602. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Mo.     P.  2120. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Mo.     P.  379. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Rails  co.,  Mo.    P.  1337. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.     P.  782. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  Mo.     P.  1115. 

Salt  River,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Mo.     P.  198G. 

Salt  Rock,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  :;.">1. 

Salts'burg,  p.-b.,  Conemaugh  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Conemaugh  River  and  on  Western  division  of  Pennsylva- 
nia R.  R.  P.  li  Ji). 

Salts,  Chemical  Nature  and  Definition  of. 
(See  further  under  SALT-KADH:ALS.)  The  importance  of 
salts  as  a  class  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  group  of 
chemical  compounds,  inasmuch  as  they  must  almost  indef- 
initely outnumber  all  other  groups  put  together.  Each 
acid,  and  each  simple  and  compound  electro-negative  or 
acidic  radical,  forms  independently  as  many  salts  as  there 
are  basic  oxides  or  other  basic  bodies  that  can  combine 
with  the  acids,  and  as  there  are  metals  or  basic  radicals 
that  can  combine  with  the  acidic  radicals.  Polybasic  salts 
and  double  salts,  and  variations  in  crystal -water,  combine 
to  swell  the  possible  salts  to  a  number  which  is  next  to 
illimitable,  and  practically  quite  incalculable.  The  classi- 
fication of  such  a  huge  number  of  substances  is  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  science,  and  until  we  shall 
have  discovered  those  laws  of  molecular  constitution  and 
structure  which  alone  can  furnish  a  real  and  enduring  sys- 
tem of  classification,  and  a  nomenclature  founded  on  fact 
and  not  on  hypothesis,  some  will  wisely  continue  to  prefer 
such  provisional  and  imperfect  groupings  as  present  them- 
selves upon  the  surface  of  things;  some  of  which  indeed, 
for  all  we  know,  may  yet  be  found  to  furnish  indexes  to 
the  real  system  of  nature,  as  yet  inscrutable  to  our  merely 
superficial  knowledge  or  masked  by  our  prevailing  artificial 
hypothetical  views. 

The  best  general  and  comprehensive  definition  of  salts  as 
a  natural  class  that  can  be  given  is  as  follows:  Bodies 
formed  by  the  interaction  of  an  electro-negative  or  acidic 
element,  radical  or  compound,  with  an  electro-positive  or 
basylic  element,  radical  or  compound,  in  which  neutrality 
is  engendered,  with  mutual  neutralization  and  disappear- 
ance of  pre-existent  acidity  and  basicity. 

If  we  try  to  make  a  classification  of  salts  based  upon  the 
present  classification  of  the  elements  into  groups  according 
to  their  atomicity,  so  called — -a  grouping  which  would  ap- 
pear to  have  a  certain  foundation  in  nature — we  meet  soon 
with  obstacles  of  a  baffling  character,  there  being  many 
unmistakably  natural  groups  or  series  of  salts  which  present 
no  parallelism  with  these  atomicity-groups.  To  mention  a 
few  examples  among  the  many  striking  ones  that  present 
themselves :  Among  the  basylic  wntun]*  we  have  silver  and 
thallium,  than  which  scarce  any  metals  present  less  natural 
parallelism  or  relationship,  either  as  elements  or  in  salts, 
to  the  alkali  metals  or  to  hydrogen,  among  which  they  fall 
according  to  the  accepted  atomicity-groupings.  Among 
the  bnxylic  (fya<ln  we  have  mercury  and  copper,  classed  with 
the  natural  group  of  the  earthy  metals.  Among  the  tetrad 
metals  tin,  platinum,  and  lead  fall  together.  Among  the 
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or  n-i/'itnr    uinnnilx  tlllorilie    is    placed   with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  v\liii-!i  i-  nl  lc:i>(  dubious,  it-  r< 
•hip  tO  OXyg*D  beni;;  much  closer.       '  »\  \  L'''ll   It    elf  falls   with 
th.-  i/i/iiil  ,i, if, tin:  ,.   ,-ulphur.   selenium,  and  tellurium,  wilh 
\er\   tn>   -.in  -li .t'try  natural  analogic-  to  support  the  ar- 
rangement, and  numerous  Irreconcilable,  ditlen  i 
it.      Unroll   is  al--o   wpl  «  d,  as  11  triml,  from   it- 

llUtllral     rehlti  ••<•-.    ''a!  boll,    -iliroll,    :ll|ii     tit:lllilllM.    whirl]     ale 

undeniably   '/ye/"-  /•''"'/..    element-,   and    i-    put    wirh  [li. 
phosphoru-   -;ioiip,  with  whirh  we  al>o  tmd  i,'old. 

Tin-  rude  provi-ional  olfl     ifioation  ol      i!'-.  which  mii-t 

a]i|iaielll  I  V   e\  I  li     \el      lie     le.ritrd    to    if    M'C    Wish     to    esrape 

hypothctKMl    or   spc"iilatne    wews    founded    ii]>ini    i. 

urh    it*   an-   commented   c»n   under  Hie  head  ol' 

SALT    KAIili'AI.S.   which   SCI- ),  is  t  h  at .  <  .1'    lierzelills.   this   belli;; 
II'.  u   just   hall'    a  century    old.  lla\  111."    been    i  noun. -ed    I  iv    hill] 

u|i'm   hi-   di-ro\ery  of  the  group  "'  ''"'   sulphur-salts  in 
]>:'.,  i. !.•  two  general  grand  divisions  of 

mo-t  -ah-,  ihr  /MI/',  ff  -alt-  fu-Vv,  "sea-salt")  and  the  nm- 
t,h<,i'  laltl  i'l^'l'ta,  "  hoth,"  referring  to  the  assume  i 

etl''e  of   tlir  acidic  or  ne;_'ati\e  element    ill   l,.,!l<    eon-titUCntS 

nl'  ihr  salt  i.  Tin-  haloids  inrliidc  those  apparently  simplest 
in  constitution,  con-i-tin;;,  like  common  salt,  merely  of 
two  element-*  or  radicals — om>  po-iiivr  ami  the  other  nega- 
tive—  u  u  i  I  i-i  1  into  u  co  in  pou  ml  more  or  less  neutral.  Whether 
this  greater  simplicity  is  real — that  is,  whether,  as  some 
have  conjectured,  the  haloids  may  not  possibly  contain  in 
their  molecules  tit  mum/  nt.,,n*  as  the  amphidcs — remain."  to 
be  ascertained,  as  one  result,  probably,  of  successful  studies 
Isurh  as  have  not  yet  appeared  at  this  present  writing) 
into  the  subject  of  molecular  volumes.  (See  Vm 
.Moi.ir  i  UK.)  A  few  examples  of  haloid  salU  are  Nal'l, 
N114('I,  KI.  KCN,  NIU.CN.  K.-jClj,  AljCI,,  BaClj,  AuCl,, 
SnCU,  SbC'lj,  Wt'lj,  by  which  it  appears  clearly  enough 
that  this  classification  is  far  from  being  a  natural  one, 
for  oven  in  this  simplr-i  rl;i-s  a  very  ^rcat  variation  ex- 
ists both  in  types  ol'  composition  ami  in  natural  relation-. 
The  haloids  are  further  divided  into  acid,  basic,  and  neu- 
tral or  normal  salts,  the-c  di\  i-ious  being,  however,  largely 
arbitrary,  and  susceptible  of  no  consistent  and  systematic 
application. 

The  ampki'Jc  salts,  according  to  Berzelius,  include  an 
enormously  greater  range  of  varieties.  His  group  of  am- 
phigen  elements,  like  the  more  modern  group  of  dyadic 
negatives,  contained  oxygen,  with  sulphur,  selenium.  and 
tellurium  :  anil  he  was  led  by  his  discovery  of  the  sulpho- 
salts,  or  double  sulphides,  to  endeavor  to  correlate  these 
with  oxygen-suits  under  the  general  designation  of  tim- 
phidts.  This  generalization  has  even  been  extended  to  the 
contemplation  of  double  chlorides,  double  fluorides,  etc., 
as  belonging  to  similar  types,  these  being  calle  1  dUoro- 
tnlts,  Jltto-Ktitt*,  and  so  on.  These  latter  views,  however, 
and  oven  the  term  "  amphide"  itself,  have  fallen  (probably 
justly)  into  disuse  of  late  years,  though  the  other  term, 
"  haloid,"  still  holds  its  ground  to  some  extent  by  n 
of  a  certain  convenience  of  application  it  po--c--es.  By 
far  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  the  so-called  nm- 
phide  groups  of  Berzelius  belong  now  to  what  wo  term 
ajypm-raftf,  composed  of  an  acidic  oxide  combined  with  a 
basylic  oxide.  Of  these  there  is  a  great  variety,  one  im- 
portant occasion  of  this  being  variations  in  /wu'eiVy  on  the 
part  of  the  acid,  by  virtue  of  which  variable  numbers  of 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  or  a  basylic  metal  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  combining  power,  or  "basicity,"  of  the  acidic 
oxide.  (See  1'ims mir  Anns.) 

An  illustration  or  two  may  be  given  of  the  vague  under- 
standing and  imperfect  generalization  of  this  subject  yet 
possessed  by  us ;  which  makes  it  impossible,  without  hypo- 
thetical assumptions  (such  as  that  of  "hydroxyl"),  to 
classify  salts  rationally.  Thus,  by  the  view  of  the  illustri- 
ous (Jraham,  that  hydrogen  >'*  a  metal — which  accords  with 
its  rcplaccability  by,  and  interchangeability  with,  metals — 
we  arc  inevitably  forced  to  ignore  the  marked  natural  dis- 
tinction between  salts  and  acids,  the  latter  becoming  merely 
talti  <>f  hijilrn'im.  Another  similar  but  much  more  striking 
consideration  arises  from  the  fact  (altogether  undeniable, 
yet  generally  ignored  in  the  school-books)  that  there  is  no 
c-sential  difference  in  the  mode  of  action  of  several  highly 
liasylio  metals  on  bulk  «<•/</»  tnul  iili-ti/iet.  The  so-called 
•'  hydrates  "  (if  the  alkalies  contain  hydrogen  in  the  same 
state,  and  repla  calile  by  a  basylio  metal  (zinc,  aluminum, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  acids,  this  hydrogen 
being  expelled  in  a  free  state,  with  formation  of  compounds 
../  in-.,  /iifii'c  ...  iiln, ;  which  compounds  cannot  consistently 
be  railed  salts,  and  have  as  yet,  indeed,  no  distinct  place  in 
any  sy-tem. 

An  entirely  consistent  and  comprehensive  theory  of  acids, 
bases,  and  salts  remains  yet  to  be  generalized  as  a  conse- 
iliirin'c  of  further  discoveries  of  laws  and  relations  yet  unde- 
veloped, l>nt  which  time  will  bring  forward.  II.  WUETZ. 

Salt  Spring,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.     P.  3526. 


Siilt'villr,  (•-  ..  and  tp..  \Vn-hini:t"n  ••,,..  \'a..  <in  tho 

N.  fork    ot    llol-ton    Ki\er,  i Min>t.,i    |,v   .,   br..iu!i 

load  mill  lilade  Spring-.       I'.  '.'171. 

Slllt'uni  I,-.  I  ex.      I1,  ill. 

Siilu'lmt).  i     I  .  I',   kl  i        •-.  .v  0.      P.  I ::';r. 

Si'llll'llll,  p.  v.  and  tp.,  .letler-on  ,-,,.,   hid.      P. 

Saliiilit,  tp..  iirei-n\ill..  co..  S.  r.     p.  |;iil. 

Saliulii,  I;...  I.. -uniTi'ii S.  I'.      P. 

Sitluda,  p.  v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  .Middlesex  eo.,  Va.  P. 
1715. 

Saltilr'   ;  I. at.  «.i/m,  Miilnlit,  ••  health  "|  originally  »ig- 

nifi«"l  '  :on   of  a  wish   tor   the  health  ol    

It  now  denote-    a   complimentary  nntire   ot'  an    olheer  or  a 
Ship-ot   war  by  (he    military  or    na-.al    aiitlionli,--.      >alulr. 

are  offered  by  the  presenting  of  arms,  the  .lipping  of  >  obn  -. 

the  p.lling  of  drums,  (he  firing  of  gun»,  the  manning  of 

etc.     Tho  L'.  .S.  national  salute  in  one  gun  for  each 

i  lent  is  saluted  with  L'l   guns:  (he  '. 
!•  nl    with    17;    goM-rniirs,   cnhim  I    oth.-er-,    and 
erals  commanding  with  16;  U.  S.  or  lore  min- 

isters and  major-generals,  13;  brigadier  generals.  II:  and 
foreign    ships   receive  gun   for  gun    for   all    they    i, 
salute. 

Saluz'zo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cnnen,  nh.,. 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Turin,  near  the  openini;  of  the  mouM 
valley  of  the  Po  upon  the  plain  of  Piedmont.     The  town 
itself  stands  mostly  upon  the  plain,  while  from  tin-  charm- 
ing hills  near  and  behind  it  (he  villas  of  the  Piedmonte*e 
nobility  command  views  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur,  the 
giant  Monte  Viso  forming  a  most  striking  feature.     The 
cathed  lothic   and  of  the   fifteenth  century,  the 

church  of  Si.  .Martin  and  St.  Bernard,  of  St.  Domenic 
all  contain  objects  of  more  or  less  interest.  In  one  o: 
public  squares  there  is  a  fine  monument  erected  to  Sihio 
Pellico,  who  was  born  here.  The  ancient  caatle  of  the  mar- 
quises of  Saluzzo  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Though  the  nu- 
merous antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity  prove  that  it  was 
once  occupied  by  a  dense  Roman  population,  yet  this  town 
does  not  appear  in  history  until  the  eighth  century,  and 
only  assumes  importance  in  the  twelfth.  After  this  time 
as  n  marquisate,  sometimes  of  greater,  sometimes  of  less  ex- 
tent, it  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  tho  mediaeval  history 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  lords  of  Saluzzo  being  always  dreaded 
as  enemies  and  courted  as  allies.  War  and  pestilence,  how- 
ever, at  last  ( 1030)  reduced  the  pop.  of  30,000  to  6000.  At 
present,  industry  and  commerce  arc  reviving,  and  the  agri- 
culture of  the  district  is  prosperous.  1'.  15,500. 

Salvador'  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Montpcllicr  in  1796,  of  Jewish 
descent;  studied  medicine  and  took  his  degree  in  1816; 
settled  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  history;  wrote  in  1822  Lai  de  .Wf.i—  :  in'lS2S.  li;,t,,ire 
tle»  /u«FiriiriV»i«  de  Molte  (3  vols.) ;  in  1838,  Jftni  Chriil  el 
la  Doctrine  (2  vols.);  in  1846,  Jfitfoire  dr  In  Dominiitinu 
romaine  rn  Judte  (2  vols.)  ;  in  1859,  I'liri*.  It-nni ,  Jfntinlcin, 
on  In  (JiiiHtiini  relitjieuae  au  19*  Sifcle  (2  vole.). 

Sal'vngc  [Lat.  mlrare,  "to  save"],  the  reward  paid 
for  saving  a  vessel  and  the  property  on  board,  whether 
saved  in  war  from  an  enemy  by  recapture  or  saved  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea.  The  recapture  in  the  first  ease  may 
be  from  a  pirate,  or  from  a  captor  who  is  an  enemy,  or  from 
one  with  a  commission  who  is  not  an  enemy.  In  the  first 
case,  the  law  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  France  give  one- 
third  of  the  value  to  the  captor  as  salvage.  In  the  second 
case,  the  usage  and  law  of  nations  vary,  both  as  to  the 
restoration  of  the  vessel  or  property — which  depends  on  the 
length  of  time  that  it  has  been  in  the  enemy's  hand  or  on 
tho  condemnation  by  a  prize  court — and  as  to  the  amount 
of  salvage  in  case  of  restoration.  The  law  of  the  1'.  -. 
adopts  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  property  of  friendly  nations  when  recaptured 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  the  salvage  in  such  cases  to  be 
paid.  In  regard  to  the  third  case,  we  refer  to  Whooton's 
Kluifiit*  (ed.8,  JJ  360-384),  which  considers  the  whole  sub- 
ject carefully.  T.  D.  WOOLMT. 

Salvage,  the  term  used  in  the  maritime  and  admiralty 
law  to  describe  the  special  compensation  which  is  allowed, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  that  law,  to  those  persons  who 
have  voluntarily  saved,  or  assisted  in  saving,  property,  ship, 
cargo,  and  the  like,  from  some  impending  peril  of  the  sea, 
or  have  recovered  it  when  wrecked,  or  when  abandoned  and 
derelict,  or  when  captured  by  some  hostile  force.  It  essen- 
tially differs  from  the  ordinary  hire  for  sen-ice*  rendered, 
which  can  be  recovered  by  the  common  law,  in  the  fact  that 
no  request,  express  or  implied,  from  the  person  benefited, 
and  consei|uently  no  promise  on  his  part  to  pay  for  the 
labor  when  performed,  arc  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid 
ies  of  compensation,  although  such  a  re- 
quest and  subsequent  promise  may  of  course  form  parts  of 
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the  transaction.     Salvage  was  provided  for  iu  the  most  an- 
cient codes  of  sea-laws,  and  from  them  has  been  im-i»r- 

orated  into  the  maritime  law  of  all  civilized  countries. 

he  questions  concerning  it,  and  the  judicial  proceedings 
to  determine  its  amount,  to  compel  its  payment  by  the 
parties  benefited,  or  to  enforce  the  lien  upon  the  rescued 
property  itself  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  salvors,  gen- 
erally fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts, 
anil  form  a.  distinct  head  of  admiralty  jurisprudence.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  service  may  be  performed  either  on  the  high 

•MS,  <>r  on  tide-water,  or  on  the  great  inland  lakes  and 
rivers  whore  foreign  or  inter-State  commerce  is  conducted. 
In  order  that  a  person  should  be  entitled  to  salvage  he  must 
be  under  no  legal  obligation  to  render  the  assistance.  In 
the  language  of  an  eminent  American  judge,  "  The  relief  of 
property  from  an  impending  peril  of  the  sea  by  the  volun- 
tary exertions  of  those  who  arc  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  render  assistance,  and  the  consequent  ultimate  safety  of 
the  property,  constitute  a  case  of  salvage."  Upon  this 
principle,  the  crew,  while  their  relation  as  crew  exists,  can 
never  become  entitled  to  salvage  for  rescuing  their  own  ship 
or  its  cargo  from  the  most  extreme  peril.  But  if  the  legal 
connection  of  the  seamen  with  the  vessel  has  been  wholly  and 
in  good  faith  dissolved,  and  their  contract  with  the  owners 
thereby  ended,  for  any  proper  service  subsequently  done  by 
them  their  claim  to  bo  compensated  is  valid  and  complete. 
Such  a  dissolution  would  result  from  a  capture  of  the  ship, 
or  from  her  voluntary  and  total  or  final  abandonment  done 
by  order  of  the  master.  A  passenger  is  not  entitled  to  s:il- 
vage  for  any  ordinary  acts  in  aid  of  the  vessel  v/hcn  in 
danger;  but  by  his  extraordinary  services  when  safety  is 
wholly  or  partially  the  result  of  his  assistance  he  becomes 
a  salvor,  and  as  sucb  must  bo  remunerated.  When  the 
service  is  performed  by  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  crew 
acting  under  the  direction  of  their  superior  oflicer,  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  belong  arc  regarded  as 
among  the  salvors,  and  are  awarded  a  considerable  share 
of  the  entire  compensation,  since  they  represent  the  ship 
without  which  no  help  could  have  been  given,  and  the  re- 
maining part  is  distributed  in  varying  amounts  among  the 
master  and  crew,  since  the  service  was  actually  performed 
by  them,  and  all  of  them  in  some  manner  participated  in 
it.  It  has  been  recently  decided  that  corporations  may  be- 
come entitled  to  salvage,  and  companies  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  vessels  and  their  cargoes  \vlien 
stranded  or  wrecked  upon  certain  exposed  coasts  of  the 
U.  S.  To  constitute  a  case  for  salvage  there  must  be  an 
actual,  present,  impending  peril — something  more  than  the 
common  risks  of  navigation,  from  which  a  vessel  can  ordi- 
narily escape  without  help.  It  may  arise  from  any  of  the 
causes  by  which  ships  and  cargoes  are  exposed  to  loss — from 
storms,  rocks,  shoals,  breaking  of  machinery,  disabled  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  fire,  public  enemies,  pirates,  and  the 
like;  or  the  property  may  be  found  entirely  abandoned  for 
any  cause,  and  derelict.  Whatever  bo  the  nature  of  the 
danger,  the  ship,  cargo,  or  other  article  must  be  actually 
rescued  therefrom  and  brought  to  some  port  or  place  of 
safety,  so  that  the  owner  can  obtain  possession  of  it;  and 
this  result  must  be  wholly  or  partially  produced  by  the  per- 
sons claiming  the  salvage  or  through  their  instrumentality. 
In  some  countries  the  amount  of  the  compensation  is  fixed 
by  law.  In  the  U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain  the  amount  is 
determined  by  the  court,  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  accordance 
with  some  settled  principles  of  apportionment,  and  depends 
largely  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  is  always 
more  than  a  mere  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  labor 
performed.  The  risk  of  person,  life,  and  property  by  the 
salvors,  the  time  during  which  they  were  employed,  and 
the  exertions  required  from  them,  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  peril  to  which  the  saved  property  was  exposed,  and 
its  value,  are  the  principal  elements  which  enter  into  the 
computation  by  which  the  salvage  in  any  particular  case  is 
fixed.  Its  distribution  among  the  salvors  is  determined  by 
similar  considerations.  The  master's  share  exceeds  that 
of  the  mate,  and  his  is  larger  than  that  of  each  seaman. 
Unless  the  salvage  is  settled  and  paid  by  voluntary  agree- 
ment, it  is  enforced  by  an  admiralty  proceeding  iit  rem 
against  the  property  saved,  which  is  sold  under  a  decree  of 
the  court,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  the  awards  are  paid  to 
the  salvors.  Jons  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Salvagno'li  (VINCENZO),  b.  nt  Caniola,  near  Empoli, 
in  ISH2;  practised  law  from  1826  to  1848:  took  a  lively 
part  in  the  political  movements  of  Tuscany  in  1849,  and  in 
1859  became  an  active  collaborator  in  the  journal  La  1'otn'", 
afterward  in  Ln  Nnzitmc  ;  ho  was  an  influential  friend  and 
adviser  of  Baron  Bettino  Ricasoli :  was  minister  of  ^rrace 
and  justice  in  the  Tuscan  cabinet,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  orators  in  the  Tuscan  assembly  ;  he 
w:is  a  highly  talented  scholar,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
jurist,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  was  appointed 
senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  D.  at  Pisa  in  1861. 


Salvandy,  dc  (NARCISSE  ACHILLK),  COUNT,  b.  at  Con- 
dom, department  of  Gers,  France,  Juno  11,  1796;  entered 
the  army  in  1813;  was  made  master  of  requests  in  1819, 
but  dismissed  in  1821  on  account  of  his  liberal  views; 
travelled  in  Spain  ;  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote, 
besides  a  number  of  political  articles  and  pamphlets,  linn 
Al,,,,;,,,  ,ni  I'Kujmynt  (4  vols.,  1824),  Islaor  (1824),  ///«- 
foi're  rfe  Poloijn''  iii-<tnt  t:t  Htm*  IK  Jtui  Jfnn  S»bif:nki  (1827). 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  sided  with  the  Doctrinaires  ; 
was  made  a  count,  ambassador  to  Madrid  and  Turin,  and 
minister  of  public  instruction  1837-39  and  1845-48.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Graveron, 
department  of  Euro,  where  he  d.  Dec.  15,  1856. 

Salvator  Rosa.    Sec  ROSA. 

Salvia.     See  SAGE. 

Salvi'ni  (TOMM.VSO),  b.  in  Milan  in  1829.  His  father 
was  a  professor  of  literature,  and  gave  him  an  excellent 
education.  A  precocious  talent  took  him  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  the  stage,  under  the  administration  of  Gustavo 
Modena ;  was  connected  with  the  royal  theatre  at  Naples, 
and  afterward  for  six  years  played  with  success  at  different 
Ttulhin  theatres,  several  times  with  Kistori ;  in  1874  came 
to  America  and  visited  Havana,  playing  his  chief  parts, 
Othello,  Hamlet,  Saul,  and  Orosmanes.  Salvini  has  ex- 
traordinary talent  as  a  comedian,  but  his  reputation  is  in 
tragedy,  whore  he  ranks  with  the  greatest  artists  of  his 
time.  lie  is  a  man  of  culture  and  scholarship,  as  well  as 
of  professional  accomplishment.  0.  B.  FROTHINGUAM. 

Salvi'sa,  p.-v.,  Mercer  co.,  Ky.     P.  15.3. 

Sal'yersville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Magoffin  co.,  Ky.    P.  106. 

Sal/'lminn,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Salzbach,  consists  of  three  small  villages — Ober-,  Nie- 
der-,  and  Neu-Salzbrunn — and  contains  8  rich  salt  springs, 
from  which  2,500,000  bottles  of  water  are  annually  ex- 
ported. 

Sulz'burg,  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Salzburg,  is  most  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Xoric  Alps,  on  both  sides  of  the  Salza,  which  here  rushes 
forth  from  a  narrow  defile  and  winds  through  the  city  to- 
ward the  Inn,  surrounded  by  beautiful  forest-clad  hills 
crowned  with  magnificent  castles  and  monasteries.  The 
city  is  old,  with  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  but  it  con- 
tains many  elegant  monuments  and  edifices  built  of  white 
marble.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  twenty 
gates,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Sigismund 
Thor,  425  feet  long,  hewn  through  the  Monehsberg.  It  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  two  good 
public  libraries,  a  botanical  garden,  a  college,  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary,  a  medical  school,  and  many  other  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  institutions.  It  has  manufactures 
of  paper-hangings,  musical  instruments,  lead-pencils,  mir- 
rors, and  type,  several  oil-mills  and  cotton-spinning  and 
weaving  factories,  and  carries  on  a  very  lively  trade  with 
Vienna  and  Bavaria.  P.  20,336. 

Salzkam'mergut*  district  of  the  Austrian  province 
of  Upper  Austria,  between  Salzburg  and  Styria,  and  re- 
markable both  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  for  its  salt- 
works. It  does  not  form  a  political  division  ;  it  is  simply 
an  imperial  domain,  comprising  an  area  of  between  200 
and  300  sq.  m.,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants.  On  account 
of  the  alpine  character  of  the  district,  agriculture  is  almost 
impracticable ;  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  cat- 
tle-rearing and  dairy-farming  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  from  the  salt  springs.  About  40,000  tons  arc  annually 
produced.  The  most  striking  features  of  the  scenery  arc 
the  lakes,  which,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  clad  with  for- 
ests and  covered  with  pastures,  lift  their  heads  into  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peak,  GrossePriel, 
reaches  an  elevation  of  7931  feet.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  lakes  is  that  of  Traun,  formed  by  the  river  Traun.  The 
richest  saltworks  are  those  of  Ischl  and  Hallstadt. 

Salz'wedel,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Jcctze,  has  manufactures  of  oil,  needles,  gloves,  tobacco, 
liqueurs,  and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  Hops  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  P.  7201. 

Sainakov',  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  has 
large  ironworks  and  about  5000  inhabitants. 

Samar',  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  East  Indies, 
comprises  an  area  of  13,020  sq.  m.,  with  110,103  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  arc  mestizoes.  The  mountains  of  this 
island  are  higher  and  wilder  than  those  of  the  other  islands. 
The  chief  town  is  Catbalogan,  on  the  W.  coast.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  in  which  trade  is  carried  on  arc  wax,  cabinet 
woods,  palm  oil,  and  mat- work. 

Samara',  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Kirghcez  steppes  andW.  by  the  Volga,  comprises  an 
area  of  61,210  sq.  m.,  with  1,837,081  inhabitants.  It  is 
very  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  as  yet  only 
thinly  peopled. 
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Samara,  towi  m  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 

ernment of  Samara,  mi  the  Volga,  has  an  exten-ne  trade 
ill  grain,  li'h,  ca\  lure,  tallow,  and  hides.  I'.  :;l,  I'.il. 

Sllllltirillll,'',  town  of  .lava,   Hast    Indies,  the  capital  ot 

the    Ilutrh    ii •-nleiicy   of  the  .same   name.  ..n    the    northern 

the  mouth  of  the  river  Samurang. 

It  is  tolerably  wull  built,  and  earn.--  .01  an  important  trade, 
though  n  climate  is  unhealthy  and  H-  harbor  .shallow,  and 
in  the  •..  Sugar,  rice,  and  pepper  are 

ively  cultivated   in  its  vicinity,  and  it  is  the  . 
p.'.t  for  the  products  of  the  central  part  of  the  island.     P. 
§0,000. 

Samarcand'*  or  Samnrknnd,  capital  of  a  pro\  in. •>• 
of  the  same  name,  ci iin pri -ing  the  southern  pat  t  nl'  Ku-sian 
Toorki-lan,  i-  -limited  at  an  elevatiuli  "f  '1  \  't  I  feel 

the  level  of  the  sea.  x  miles  S.  of  the  river  Scrafshan.  liy 
the  Arabian  poet  i  ,,i  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  described  as  a 
pa  nidi -eon  aeeount  "lit-  beautiful  surroundings,  and  under 
the  ilyn  i.-ty  of  the  Sassanides  (bSy-lOOO  A.  D.)it  flourished 
as  a  home  for  learning  and  all  the  arts  of  peace.  It  lost 
much  by  the  occupation  of  Genghis  Khan  in  1219,  but 
it  rose  again  toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Timiir  made  it  thu  capital  of  his  immense  empire, 
and  adorned  it  with  architectural  monument*  of  all  kinds 
— the  tomb  of  Kasim-bin-Abbas,  the  mosque  of  Timur,  the 
citadel,  Timur's  tomb,  the  Mcdresse,  etc.  By  the  Moham- 
medans of  Central  Asia  the  city  is  still  considered  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Mohammedan  learning,  and  its  86  mosques 
and  L':i  colleges  attract  numerous  pilgrims  and  students.  In 
isi'.s  it  wu  -ci/.cd  by  Russia,  together  with  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  the  Serufshun.  P.  about  30,000. 

E.  SCHLAOIXTWF.IT. 

Sama'ria  [Hub.  not',  ShomerSn,  "watch-height"]. 
(l)An  ancient  city  of  Central  Palestine,  some  6  miles  X.  W. 
of  Shoehorn,  and  about  halfway  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Jordan.  It  was  founded  92:1  B.  c.  by  Omri,  the 
sixth  of  the  nineteen  kings  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
Israel,  who  made  it  his  capital,  and  called  it  after  the  name 
of  the  man  (Shctner)  of  whom  he  bought  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  was  built  (1  Kings  xvi.  24).  This  hill,  oblong  and 
jlattcncd,  swells  up  to  the  height  of  some  300  feet  out  of  a 
ha-in  about  5  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  mountains  still  higher.  The  Mediterranean  is  in  full 
view  from  the  top  of  the  hill.  "  It  would  bedifficjlt. 
Dr.  Robinson,  "  to  find  in  all  Palestine  a  situation  of  equal 
strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.  In  all  these  par- 
ticulars it  has  very  greatly  the  advantage  of  Jerusalem." 
The  city  shared  in  the  stormy  fortunes  of  the  upper  king- 
dom. Twice  it  escaped  capture  when  besieged  by  the  Syr- 
ians. In  722  B.  c.,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  commenced 
by  Shalmiuioscr  of  Assyria,  it  was  taken  by  his  successor, 
Sargon.  who  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

iplcd  by  Esarhaddon,  it  was  next  captured  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (332  B.  c.),  and  again  by  John  Hyrcanus 
( 109  B.  c.).  It  was  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Herod  (40-4  B.  c.), 
who  named  it  Sebatte,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  modern  Arabic  Sebuttieh  is  simply  n  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  name.  Nearly  100  limestone  columns 
still  standing  in  their  places,  some  60  of  them  in  a  single 
colonnade,  attest  the  magnificence  of  the  Herodian  city. 
The  partially-ruined  church  of  St.  John,  now  a  mosque, 
dates  probably  from  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  claimed  that  John  the  Baptist  had  been 
buried  there,  as  well  as  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Obadiah. 
The  modern  village,  on  the  S.  E.  shoulder  of  the  hill,  con- 
tains about  60  houses,  with  a  pop.  of  400  to  500.  The  peo- 
ple are  noted  for  their  rudeness  and  insolence  to  travellers. 
(2)  The  name  also  of  one  of  the  three  provinces  into  which 
Western  Palestine  was  divided  by  the  Romans.  Its  bound- 
aries are  given  by  Josephus  (J.  W.,  iii.  3,  4). 

R.  D.  HiTcm MI  K. 

Siimnr'itnns.  After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  into  captmty 
in  722  B.  <•.,  in  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xvii.fi:. \\iii.  11  ;Rawlinson,  r,,m.  I'M /..«>,•  Smith's  Ai- 
*i/n'i,n  I'tinifii.  p.  125  ;  Schrader,  Keilinm-lirlft.  n.  <l.  A.  T.,  p. 
10(1),  Central  Palestine  was  left  desolate  and  uninhabited 
except  by  a  remnant  of  the  poorer  classes  and  fugiti 
Citron,  xxxiv.  6,  9;  Jer.  xli.  5),  until  the  removal  thither 
by  Sargon  in  722,  and  again  in  715  B.  c.  (2  Kings  xvii. 
24;  Smith,  p.  128;  Schrader,  p.  162),  and  Esarhaddon  in 
680  (?)  (Ezraiv.  2-10;  Rawlinson,  i'ii  Corny  Smith.].,  i::*: 
Schrader,  p.  244),  of  colonists  from  Babylon,  Syria,  Arabia. 
and  other  Eastern  lands.  Hence  the  people  (called  Samar- 
itans from  Samaria,  the  capital)  became  an  exceedingly 
mixed  race,  the  main  body,  however,  being  of  the  Aramaic 

.     They  at  first  worshipped  every  tribe  it 
but  being  plagued  by  the  wild  beasts,   they  united  in  the 
worship  of  the  (iod  of  the  land,  being  in-tru.-tcd  thereto 
by  a  piiest   s,.,,i  to  them  from  the  exiles  by  the  king  of 


Assyria,  who  restored  the  worship  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  xvii. 
'1\    II).      When  the  .le»-  returned  to  .Icrii-alcii 
the   Samaritans   de-ired  to   unite    with  them  in  their  work, 
but  w.  /erubhabe],   owing  to  their  corrupt 

»n  and  their  mixed   or  heathen   origin   <K/ra  ; 
II. -n  etortli,  the  .lews  and  Samaritans  entertained  the  most 
bitter   hatred   of  each  other.      Thi"    was   i:  v  the 

:  the  SOILS  of  .I'lia-i 

the  In..  .  MI  in  law  ot  -  inballat,  the 

tan  go\ernor  (called  by  Josephus.  Ant.,  xi.  ~,  -. 
Mauasseh,  the  brother  of  Jaddun,  the  iii.:i.  J.IH  -t ..  t'nder 
the  leader-hip  of  tin-  pi H  -t  and  others  of  the  Jews,  who 
with  him  weie  expelled  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  scpa- 
ni  their  heathen  wives,  the  worship  was 
reorganized  I  lull  B.  c.)  on  the  basis  of  a  copy  of  the  l'i  n 
tatuuch  that  M.ina--ch  carried  with  him.  Gi-rmm  was 
made  thu  centre  of  worship,  in  accordance  with  the  tenth 
commandment  added  by  the  Samaritan-  to  Kx.  \x.  and 
Deut.  v.,  and  a  temple  was  erected  there,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  (Ireat,  which  continued  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  (129  B.  c. ;  Josephus,  AMI., 
xiii.  9,  1).  The  Samaritans  .-1  i 'ales- 

tine  during  the  cmi-tant  uars  between  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  also  under  the  Roman  dominion.  They  were  severely 
chastised  by  Pilate  for  their  rebellious  spirit,  then  again 
by  Vespasian  and  others,  until  finally,  in  the  reigns  of  /.. m. 
and  Justinian,  on  account  of  outrages  commit' 
Christians,  they  were  almost  totally  dosir..-. .  : 
iKint,  however,  clung  to  their  holy  place,  dwelling  in  Xab- 
lus,  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Sncchem,  or  dispersed  in 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  etc.,  where  they  re- 
tained the  religion  of  their  fathers.  And  thus  they  con- 
tinued during  the  Mohammedan  rule,  dwindling  until  at 
present  they  are  limited  to  a  community  of  from  100  to  200 
souls  at  Nablus.  They  wore  lost  sight  of  by  the  learned 
world  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Joseph  Scaliger 
opened  a  correspondence  with  them.  They  then  gained 
an  interest  that  they  have  since  retained,  owing  to  their 
ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  their  religious  rites 
and  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  language  and  literature. 
Their  religion  is  based  on 

The  Xnmiifit'iii  !'•  ainimrh. — The  original  MS.  is  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nablus.  This  they  claim  to  ha 
by  tradition  from  Abisha,  the  great-grandson  of  Aaron, 
whose  name  is  inscribed  upon  it.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Euscbius,  Jerome.  I'rocopius  of 
Gaza,  etc.  among  the  Fathers,  but  was  lost  sight  of  sub- 
sequently until  1616,  when  Pictro  dclla  Vallc  procured 
a  copy  of  it  at  Damascus,  which  was  then  published  in 
the  Paris  Polyglot  of  1645,  and  subsequently  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot  of  1657.  At  once  a  hot  dispute  arose  as 
to  ils  value,  which  continued  for  two  centunes — Morinus, 
Houbigant,  Poncet,  and  Hasscncamp  exalting  it  above 
the  Masoretic  text;  Hottinger,  Ravius,  .7.  I).  Michaelis, 
and  Tychsen  advocating  the  superiority  of  thu  latter,  tic- 
scnius,  in  his  work  !>••  Pent.  Sum.  Oriyiiic  (1815),  was  the 
first  to  thoroughly  compare  the  two  texts.  His  results  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  modern  scholars — that  whilst 
the  text  is  an  independent  one  in  its  origin,  it  has  yet  been 
improved  by  the  Samaritans  in  order  to  avoid  obscurities 
and  in  the  interest  of  their  own  religion,  at  times  betraying 
an  ignorance  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  exegesis.  It  bus 
many  features  of  resemblance  to  the  LXX.  (Gescniua  cal- 
culates them  at  more  than  1000),  which  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scholars,  so  that  on  the  one  side  Hottinger,  II  a 
camp,  Eichhorn.  and  Kohn  have  contended  that  the  I.XX. 
had  been  translated  from  the  Samaritan,  and  on  the  other  side 
Grotius,  I'shcr,  etc.,  that  the  Samaritan  was  made  from 
the  LXX.  But  these  views  are  impossible,  and  have  been 
abandoned  by  most  recent  scholars,  who  give  the  text  an 
independent  authority.  It  was,  then,  either  with  the 
LXX.  derived  from  a  common  older  MS.  of  Jerusalem,  as 
Gesenius,  Nntt,  and  others,  or,  as  the  difference?  between 
them  are  quite  numerous,  they  are  based  on  independent 
original  MSS.,  the  original  of  the  Samaritan  text  having 
been  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Manassch.  The  text  baa 
been  published  since  Walton  by  Blayney  (Oxford,  1790)  in 
Hebrew  square  characters,  and  the  variations  from  the 
Masoretic  text  have  been  noted  in  the  appendix  to  Peter- 
mann's  \~trsticK  rinrr  htkrUinrfifn  f'timi  ntrhre  naclt  der 
Anitspracfie  der  heutitjfH  Siimnritnnrr  (Leipsic,  1S68;  also 
DcwtKh.  Mary,  (irrrlli.,  v.  1).  The  text  has  b*«n  discussed 
in  Smith's  /HI,.  />;<•!.  by  Itcut-.  h.  and  in  Kitto's  Cyrlnj,. 
(.'id  ud.)  by  Samuel  Davidson,  as  well  as  by  those  men- 
tioned above. 

Tfic  Snmnriinn  Trillion  is  based  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
differs  from  that  of  the  Jews  in  the  rejection  of  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  in  their  regarding  as  the  tenth 
mandmcnt  the  obligation  to  worship  God  on  Mount  (ieri- 
zim.     Their  religion  is  monotheistic,  the  name  Dirt" 
lost,  and  fihfma  ("the  name")  substituted  for  it.     They 
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believe  in  the  existence  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  7IKT.J7 
(Lsv.  xvi.  10)  being  interpreted  us  a  ''devil,"  and  the 
D'S'SJ  of  Gen.  vi.  I  us  -evil  spirits."  They  believe  in 
the  Messiah  (John  iv.  2"5),  on  the  basis  of  Dcut.  .xviii.  15, 
us  a  prophet,  who  is  like  Moses,  but  not  greater  than 
Muses,  who  remains  for  all  time  the  greatest.  The  Shiloh 
passage,  (ten.  .xli.v.  -I.  they  refer  to  Solomon,  in  whose  time 
the  sceptre  departed  from  .Indiih.  The  Messiah  will  ap- 
jiear  000(1  years  after  the  creation,  anil  enter  into  judgment 
of  the  world  on  Mount  Gcriziui.  Here  they  find  all  the 
sacred  places  of  the  past  and  future.  Here  Adam  was  cre- 
ated; here  the  ark  rested;  here  Adam  and  Noah  erected 
their  altars,  Abraham  offered  Isaac,  and  the  heavenly  lad- 
der appeared  to  Jacob,  etc.  They  do  not  ofl'er  sacrilices, 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  but  keep  the 
feasts  of  the  Pentateuch,  circumcise  their  boys  on  the  eighth 
day.  and  observe  the  Sabbath  in  their  synagogues  like  the 
.lews.  The  Samaritans  had  their  sects  after  the  analogy 
of  the  Jewish  sects,  called  Kssenes,  Scbua_'ans,  (iorthenians, 
and  Dosithcans,  mentioned  by  Kpiphanius,  A<fr.  litres. 
i.  11,  fourth  century,  (For  these,  and  a  full  description 
of  their  present  customs  in  the  keeping  of  the  feasts,  see 
Pctennann,  art.  "Samaria,"  Herzog's  Ifeiitt  tii-/f/,'/<>ft. ;  .Stan- 
lex 's  Jewish  Church:  and  Xutt's  Samaritan  History,  JJoyma, 
and  Literature  (London,  1871).) 

The  S'liiiaritiiu  Ittnt/uai/e  is  a  mixture  of  the  Aramaic 
and  Hebrew,  in  many  cases  having  side  by  side  the  two 
forms ;  t.  y.  the  article  of  the  Hebrew  and  emphatic  state 
of  the  Aramaic;  the  relatives  "1U/X  and"!:  the  Niphal  and 
Ithpe'el,  Aphcl  and  Hiphil ;  the  plurals  in  D'  and  J%  HI— 
and  | — .  The  letters  are  22  in  number,  their  order  being 
the  sauie  as  in  Hebrew,  but  their  form  is  like  the  ancient 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  and  not  like  the  square  character 
adopted  by  the  Jews  subsequent  to  the  Exile.  In  pronun- 
ciation they  are  the  same  as  Hebrew,  except  the  gutturals, 
which  are  all  quiescent  and  interchange  readily  with  one 
another,  being  exceedingly  weak.  The  vocabulary  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  although 
many  words  have  been  introduced  from  Arabic,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  (Cf.  Uhlomann,  Intt.  ling.  Samarit.  (Leipsic,  1837)  ; 
Nieholls,  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  Lantj.  (London,  1858); 
Petermann,  llrevis  Ling.  Samarit.  Gr.  (Berlin,  1873).) 

The  Samaritan  literature  is  quite  limited  in  extent.  (1) 
The  Samaritan  Twyum  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Na- 
thanael  the  high  priest,  who  d.  20  B.  c.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  was  composed  about  the  game  time  as  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos,  with  which  it  has  many  points  of 
agreement,  although  certainly  an  entirely  independent 
version.  The  translation  is  exceedingly  literal  and  close, 
even  where  the  sense  was  not  clear  to  the  translator.  (Cf. 
Winer,  De  Versionis  1'ent.  Samaritans  indole  (Leipsic, 
1817);  Peteruiann,  Pent.  Samarit.,  Fasc.  I.  Genesis  (Ber- 
lin, 1872) ;  Briill,  Samarit.  Targum  zum  Pent.  (Frankfort, 
1875),  in  Hebrew  square  characters.  Cf.  also  Fragments 
of  a  Samaritan  Targum,  with  an  introduction  by  Nutt 
(London,  1874),  and  Krit.  Studien  iiber  nwnnitvript.  Frag, 
des  Sam.  Tory.,  von  Briill  (Frankfort,  1875).)  This  Targum 
is  also  printed  in  the  great  Paris  and  Walton  Polyglots. 
The  Samaritans  had  also  a  Greek  version,  mentioned  by 
some  of  the  Fathers  as  TO  Sa/iapfiTuedv,  which  has  been  lost; 
also  an  Arabic  version,  which  they  still  possess.  (2) 
Chronicles. — First  in  importance  is  the  Samaritan  Chroni- 
cle, or  book  of  Joshua,  composed  probably  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  taking  some  of  its  material  from  the  Hebrew  book 
of  Joshua,  but  adding  thereto  much  of  a  legendary  cha- 
racter, showing  that  the  Jews  were  from  the  time  of  Eli 
apostates  and  their  oppressors,  continuing  the  narrative 
until  about  350  A.  D.,  where  it  concludes  abruptly.  It  was 
published  by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  with  Latin  transla- 
tion and  commentary.  There  is  also  the  chronicled  Tholo- 
doth  ("  The  Generations  "),  professedly  by  Eleazar  ben  Am- 
ram  (1142  A.  D.),  and  then  continued  by  many  others  until 
1859,  giving  the  calculation  of  sacred  times,  the  age  of 
patriarchs,  list  of  high  priests  until  the  present.  It  was 
published  by  Neubauer  in  .Innninl  a«iatiaue  (1869).  Then 
comes  the  Chronicle  of  Abulfath,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  a  digest  of  the  two  previous  works, 
with  fresh  legendary  material,  published  by  Vilmar  (Gotha, 
1865).  Other  minor  works,  corresponding  with  the  Jew- 
ish Hagada  literature,  are  found.  (3)  Liturgies  and  Hymns. — 
Nutt  (p.  143)  says  that  there  are  nineteen  volumes  of  these 
in  the  British  Museum,  besides  those  known  in  the  Car- 
miiirt  Samarit.  of  Gesenius  (Lips.  1824)  and  Knrme  Sho- 
meron  of  Kirchheim  (Frankfort,  1851).  Petermann  pub- 
lishes specimens  in  his  dram,  and  Chrctit.  The  present 
Samaritans  have  two  collections,  called  Dnrran  ("String 
of  Pearls")  and  Defter  ("Book").  These  hymns  and 
prayers  belong  to  widely  different  periods.  The  earliest 
are  ascribed  to  the  angels.  Heidcnhcim  has  published 
many  of  them  in  bis  Viertpljahmschrift,  (4)  There  are 
also  commentaries,  theological  tracts,  and  a  few  quite  re- 


cent grammatical  works,  written  in  Arabic.  (Cf.  art.  "Sa- 
maria" in  Herzog's  Hi  nl<  /.••;//•.,  by  Petermann;  Smith's 
JJii-t.,  by  Deutsch  ;  Kitto,  ('i/ela/i.  (3d  cd.),  by  Davidson; 
and  Xutt,  Samaritan  ffitt.,  />"•//«'<,  ami  Lit,  ,-<itn,-,  (Lon- 
don, 1874).)  C.  A.  Bnioos. 

Samnr'rah,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  65  miles  N.  W. 
of  llagdad,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  is  surrounded 
with  substantial  walls,  and  contains  two  temples,  which 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the 
Shecah  sect,  and  annually  attract  about  1(1,000  pilgrims. 
Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Opis  and  the  Median 
wall,  which  extend  for  several  miles  along  the  Tigris. 

Sambas',  town  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  East  Indies, 
the  capital  of  a  state  of  tin-  same  name  which  occupies 
the  western  part  of  the  island  and  is  subsidiary  to  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  river  Sambas,  30  miles  from  its  mouth, 
in  lat.  1°  15'  N.,  Ion.  109°  20'  E.  Its  situation  is  very 
low;  the  houses,  or  rather  the  huts — for  they  consist  only 
of  boards  and  palm-leaves — arc  raised  on  piles,  and  all 
communication  is  by  boats.  The  best  part  of  the  city  is 
that  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  largely  represented 
here,  and  are  mostly  engaged  in  gold-washing.  P.  about 
10,000. 

Sum  hi.'i'.M1,  t>i\\  n  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Catan- 
zaro,  very  near  Nieastro.  This  town  suffered  severely  from 
the  earthquake  of  1783.  P.  7887. 

Sam'bor,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  is 
well  built,  and  has  some  linen  manufactures  and  a  lively 
trade.  P.  10,507. 

Sam'hrc,  a  small  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  France,  flows  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  and 
joins  the  Meuse  at  Namur  in  Belgium  after  a  course  of 
about  100  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  system  of  ca- 
nals in  Northern  France  and  Belgium. 

Sambu'ca  Za'but,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  in  a  very  fertile  vine  and  olive  bearing  district.  P. 
8678. 

Sam  Mil'ler,  tp.,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.     P.  4959. 

Sam 'my  Swamp,  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  960. 

Sam'nites  [Lat.  Samnites,  plu.  of  .S'ummV],  the  people 
of  ancient  Samniuin,  a  region  of  Central  Italy.  They 
finally  became  masters  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  a  large 
part  of  Southern  Italy.  They  were  of  Sabine  stock,  and 
were  of  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Pentri  and  Hirpini 
were  the  chief,  and  the  Caudini,  Caraceni,  and  perhaps  the 
Frcntani,  were  less  important.  The  Samnites  were  a  brave, 
frugal,  and  religious  people,  who  were  often  at  war.  The 
first  Samnite  war  with  Rome  (343-341  B.  c.)  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  Romans  and  secured  a  Samnite  alliance  during 
the  Latin  war  (340-338  B.  c.).  The  Second  Samnite  war 
(326-304  B.  c.)  was  a  terrible  contest,  in  which  the  Romans 
(321  B.  c.)  were  shamefully  defeated  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
but  were  finally  successful.  The  Third  Samnite  war  (298- 
290  B.  c.)  saw  the  overthrow  of  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  by 
Fabius  at  Sentinum.  The  Samnites  took  the  part  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  of  Hannibal,  of  the  Socii,  and  of  Marius  ;  and  at  last 
Sulla  undertook  their  complete  extirpation,  and  for  more 
than  a  century  after  his  time  their  land  was  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation, and  the  Samnite  name  is  thenceforth  unknown  as 
having  a  separate  existence.  Though  nearly  allied  in  blood 
to  the  Romans,  the  Samnites  were  ever  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies, "  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  Roman  name."  They 
appear  to  have  been  a  rude  pastoral  people,  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  that  liberty  which  Rome  sought  success- 
fully to  destroy. 

Samniiim.     See  SAMNITES. 

Samoan  Islands.    See  NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS. 

Sa'mos,  an  island  of  the  JEgenn  Sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel, 
called  by  the  Turks  Little  Jitighaz,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Myeale,  where  in  479  B.  c.  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated 
and  dispersed  on  the  same  day  that  his  army  was  beaten 
and  nearly  destroyed  at  Platffire.  Samos,  whose  area  is  es- 
timated at  about  165  sq.  in.,  with  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  is  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  jEgcan  Sea.  It 
is  mountainous,  but  its  high,  picturesque  mountains  are 
rich  in  marble,  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  covered  with  for- 
ests of  oak  and  pine,  and  enclosing  beautiful  valleys,  where 
wheat,  olives,  grapes,  and  fruits  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance and  of  superior  quality.  In  olden  times  it  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  Greek  islands,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  famous  as  sailors.  In  the  Greek  war  of 
independence  the  Samiots  excelled  by  their  valor;  and  al- 
though they  were  not  allowed  to  unite  with  their  country- 
men, they  enjoy  a  somewhat  independent  position,  only 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  sultan.  Chief  town,  Khoran. 
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in  tin1  Mime  situations  and  having  the  same  uses.  Mai>h 
samphire  is  >'.//;.,,,.,,.  /,, ,  /,.,, -, ...  a  ehcnopodiaccous  salt- 
marsli  (.hint  of  Kurope,  and  North  America.  It  i»  mar- 
keted for  pickling. 

Sam'pit,  tp.,  Georgetown  co.,  8.  C.  P.  OfiO. 
Snmp'son,  county  of  S.  E.  North  Carolina,  on  South 
and  lllock  rivers,  has  a  rolling  surface,  covered  with  vast 
forests  of  pitch-pine.  Staples,  wheat,  eotion,  sweet  p... 
t  it...  .  rice,  honey,  wool,  and  butter.  Sheep  and  swine 
arc  numerous.  C'ap.  Clinton.  Area,  il-!0  s.(.  in.  I'.  10,436. 
Sampson,  v.,  Ncave  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.  I*.  346. 
Sampson  (DEBORAH),  b.  at  I'lympton,  Mass.,  Doc.  17, 
1760;  adopted  male  attire;  enlisted  under  the  name  of 
ItiniKitT  Siii-im.Kt'K  in  tho  4th  Massachusetts  regiment 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution:  was  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  and  served  through  the  cam- 
paign of  Yorktown,  her  sex  having  never  been  discovered. 
She  married  Kcnjamin  tiarnett,  a  farmer  of  Sharon,  Mass., 
received  a  pension,  and  d.  there  Apr.  29,  1827.  Her  ac- 
count of  her  military  experiences  appeared  in  a  volume 
entitled  The  Frmnle  /Irrirw  (Dcdliain,  17117),  of  which  a 
new  edition,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Rev.  John  A. 
Vinton,  was  issued  in  1866. 

Sampson  (EZRA),  b.  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 
1749;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1773 ;  becamo  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Plympton,  Mass.,  Feb.,  177-*': 
was  chaplain  in  the  army  at  Cambridge  1775-76;  was  set- 
tled at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  171)d:  \*as  (lirre  associated  with 
Harry  Croswell  in  tho  editorship  of  The  Jlalnnn,  one  of 
the  first  literary  journals  established  in  tho  U.  S.,  1801-04  ; 
contributed  essays  for  many  years  to  tho  Connecticut  Con- 
i-'nit.  which  ho  edited  1804,  and  becamo  judge  of  Columbia 
eounty  1814.  D.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  12,  1823.  Author 
of  /.',  .no1/.  •. ,,/'  llif  Itilili-  (1802),  The  Sham  I'utrinl  I'nmniikcd 
(180S),  •/'/,.•'  Butorieat  Dietiamtry  (1804),  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  The  firicf  Hemarker  on  the 
Way*  of  Mun  (1817;  new  ed.  1855). 

Sampson  (FRANCIS  S.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Goochland  co., 
Va..  in  1814 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  1836  ; 
studied  theology  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
A'irginiii,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature  1848,  having  been  ordaine  1  to  ti.e 
I'n  -li\  I. -.1:111  ministry  1841.  D.  in  1854,  After  \\\- 
a  Cfiii<''i/  I'nntnK  utnry  »u  th>:  K]n'f.t/,'  tn  the  Hebrew*  (N.  Y., 
1856)  was  edited  from  his  MS.  notes  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Dabney. 
Sam'soe,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat.  Area, 
40  sq.  in.  P.  5500.  It  is  low,  with  an  undulating  surface 
and  very  fertile  soil. 

Sam'son  [fitfaVt,  "sunny,"  "sunlike"  (NSldeke,  Z. 
l>.  .If.  G.,  xv.  806).  The  other  etymologies  are  forced  at- 
tempts to  place  in  the  word  the  i<r*vfxi«  of  Jos.,  Am.,  v.  s.  4. 
(See  Kiirst.  ffeb.  Lex. ;  Muurer,  lierthean.  Keil.  in  /.»•.;  I. XX. 
Zafiifiwk,  a  trace  of  a  pronunciation  different  from  that  of  the 
Masorah ;  comp.  Arab. ,  »*+j£ )],  one  of  the  Hebrew  judges, 

whose  history  is  related  Jud.  xiii.  2— xvi.  31. 

II  Hi  10!M!  ii.  r.  He  judged  Israel  twenty  years 
(xv.  ^D  :  \\i.  ::ii,  falling  within  the  forty  years  ('xiii.  1) 
of  Philistine  dominion,  terminate.!  l.y  Samuel's  victory  at 

Kl.en  lO.'i   i  I    S \ii.   11-13),  and  commencing  shortly 

before  the  capture  of  the  Ark  (1  Sam.  iv.  11 ;  comp.  vi.  1  ; 
vii.  12). 

//,'.<(„ ,-v._s,m  ,,f  the  Danite  Maimah  of  §orah  (xijj.  2), 
living  in  .Mahaneh  Dan  (xiii.  L'.i :  \>i.  31:  eomp.  xviii. 
11-12).  To  his  mother,  long  barren,  the  birth  of  a  son  is 
announced  by  an  angel  (eomp.  Luke  i.  7,  I.:  .  He  is  a 
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narrow  limits  of  the  hill  country  along  th  >veen 

Judah  and  linn  ;  only  twice  do  we  t  ion  ot  him 

away  from  here.     We  bine  no  proof  of  bin  general  i> 
nition  a>  judge,  nnd   in  one  instance  we  find  him  re: 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (x\  .  I"  i.     Shut  out   l.y  his  Vizarite 
vow.  from  the  use  of  wine,  his  passions  find  another  out 
let.  and  his  weakness  toward  women  tuini-he-  the  key  to 
bis  wasted  life  and  strength.     Throughout  all  his  a 
and  words  runs  a  fine  vein  of  humor  I  llcr.ler.  '.'./.)  •!•  r  /.-'.. 
.   ii.   204)    and   reckless  carelessness  of    his   (io.l 
bestowed  strength.     The  moral  standard  of  his  age  and 
position,  living  on  an  enemy's  border,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  his  life  can  be  explained  or  under- 
stood. 

Literature.  —  Very  meagre  ;  most  valuable  arc  the  various 
commentaries  on  Judges,  especially  Cassel  in  the  Lange 
series  (Am.  ed.),  and  by  Bachinann  (1869). 

T.  C.  Ml'RRAT. 

Samson  (Qnonae  WIIITKFIKI.I>),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Harvard, 
Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1819;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1839, 
at  Newton  Theological  Institute  IS|;;;  nan  for  many  years 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Washington.  I',  c.,  and  presi- 
dent of  Columbian  College.  Ii.  C..  Iv.'.i  71.  when  he  became 
president  of  Rutgers  Female  C.,11.  .'..  Sen  York  City.  He 
travelled  in  Europe  and  the  East  1S48.  publishing  a  series  of 
letters  and  essays  on  Italy.  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Sinni  :  has 
written  several  theological  pamphlets  and  critical  essays  on 
art,  and  is  author  of  To  DmmonAiMt  »r  th>  Si>iriitml  M>  iti»m 
(1852),  reissued  in  an  enlarged  form  under  the  title  S/,iriin- 
alitm  Tctled  (I860),  Outline*  of  the  //.»(../  1/  <,f  Kthir,  (1860), 
Elements  of  Art  Criticiim  (1867),  and  /'*.i/«iVW  Mnlia  in 
S/.ii'itiifil  Mani/ettation*  (  1869),  and  is  understood  to  be  en- 
gaged (1876)  upon  an  important  work  which  will  present 
novel  views  upon  the  history  and  development  of  the  an- 
cient Oriental  and  classical  philosophies,  religions,  and 
mysteries. 

Samson  (JOSEPH  ISIDORE),  b.  at  St.  Denis,  France,  July 
2,  17"3,  in  humble  circumstances;  acted  for  several  years 
in  the  provinces,  subsequently  in  Paris,  and  became  in 
1832  a  member  of  the  Theatre  Franeais  ;  retired  in  1863. 
D.  at  Paris  in  1871.  His  representations  both  of  ludicrous 
and  grave  characters,  numbering  about  250,  were  distin- 
guished by  an  individuality  and  elegance  which  hnrdly  any 
other  actor  of  bis  time  attained.  He  was  also  highly  ap- 
preciated as  a  teacher  ;  Rachel  and  the  two  Brolmns  re- 
ceived instructions  from  him. 

Sam'nel  [Heb.  ffhemuel,  "heard  of  God"],  a  Hebrew 
judge,  lawgiver,  and  prophet,  whose  history  is  recorded  in 
the  first  of  the  two  biblical  books  of  Samuel,  b.  at  Rama- 
thaim  Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim.  probably  in  the  twelfth 
century  B.  c.  ;  was  consecrated  by  his  mother,  Hannah,  to 
the  service  of  Jehovah  as  a  Naiarite  before  his  birth  : 
brought  up  in  the  household  of  tho  chief  priest,  KM.  at 
Shiloh  :  received  in  childhood  a  divine  message  foreboding 
the  downfall  of  the  family  of  KM  :  assumed  the  judge-hiii 
of  Israel  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Eli,  »t  which 
time  ho  headed  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Phil- 
istines :  resided  at  Raman  (probably  the  same  as  Rama- 
thaiiu  Zophim)  ;  visited  annually  the  three  principal  sanc- 
tuaries, Bethel,  (Jilgal,  and  Miipch,  and  made  his  SODS 
deputy  judges,  but  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  was 
commissioned  by  Jehovah  to  accede  to  the  popular  clamor 
for  a  king  ;  to  which  end  he  anointed  Saul  as  first  monarch 
of  Israel,  and  on  his  disobedience  to  a  divine  command 
anointed  the  youthful  shepherd.  David,  in  his  place.  Ho 
d.  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  his 
spirit  was  successfully  invoked  by  the  "  witch  of  Endor" 
to  announce  to  Saul  the  fatal  result  of  the  battle  in  which 
he  lost  his  life.  Samuel  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
"  schools  of  the  prophets."  and  by  the  Talmudists  as  the 
writer  of  the  first  of  the  books  which  bear  his  name.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  rejected  by  nearly  all  modern  critics  : 
but  another  school  of  commentators,  of  which  Bishop  Co- 
lenso  is  the  most  prominent  English  representative,  con- 
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sidcrs  that  large  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges  were  compiled  by  him,  or  under  his 
direction  by  the  scribes  of  the  prophetical  schools.  The 
chronology  of  the  life  of  .Samuel  is  obscure,  and  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist,  sonic  regarding  him  as  the  im- 
mediate successor  of  Eli  in  the  judgeship,  others  maintain- 
ing that  the  exploits  of  Samson  fell  within  the  interval 
between  the  two  judges.  The  resemblances  of  the  incidents 
attending  the  births  of  Samuel  and  of  Samson  are  obvious ; 
both  of  them,  moreover,  having  been  Nazarites  by  parental 
vow.  and  both  have  been  taken  as  archetypes  in  this  respect 
of  Christ,  the  song  of  thanksgiving  uttered  by  Hannah, 
the  mother  of  Samuel,  presenting  a  marked  parallelism  to 
that  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  (Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10 
and  Luke  i.  46-55.)  The  traditional  tomb  of  Samuel  is 
still  shown  at  Nebi  Samwil,  a  short  distance  N.  W.  of 
Jerusalem,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  that  city — a  spot 
which  is  identified  by  some  with  Ramah,  by  others  with 
Mizpeh.  POETKH  C.  Buss. 

Sain'nrl,  The  Books  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are 
two  in  number  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  this  arrangement  only  dates  from  the  edition  of  Bom- 
berg  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  books  are  said  in  the 
Talmud  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel,  but  the  work  be- 
gins with  his  time  and  ends  at  a  point  many  years  after  his 
death.  Its  real  authorship  and  date  are  quite  unknown, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  more  ancient  an- 
nals, from  which  source,  perhaps,  were  derived  the  famous 
]ia-s:iges  parallel  with  others  in  the  books  of  Chronicles. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  call  the  two  books  of  Samuel  the 
"  First "  and  *'  Second  "  Book  of  Kings,  while  the  First  and 
Second  of  Kings  in  the  common  English  version  arc  in  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  named  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  of 
Kings. 

Sanaa',  city  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  in  an  elevated  valley 
nearly  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  surrounded  with  beautiful 
orchards  and  gardens  enclosed  by  walls.  It  is  well  built, 
though  parts  of  it  are  in  ruins,  and  sufficiently  provided 
with  water,  though  rain  never  falls  except  in  July,  and 
sometimes  not  for  several  years ;  the  climate  is  so  dry  that 
meat  may  be  kept  in  open  air  for  eight  days  without  spoil- 
ing. The  bazaars  are  well  stocked  with  silks  and  satins, 
spices,  fruits,  coffee,  sugar,  dates,  and  tobacco,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  coffee  is  carried  on.  P.  about  20,000.  It 
is  described  by  Pliny  as  a  large  commercial  centre  and 
splendidly  built.  In  930  it  became  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
and  in  1872  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

San  Andre'as,p.-v.  and  cap.  of  Calaveraseo.,  Cal.,has 
2  churches,  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  1  hotel,  court-house 
and  jail,  and  express,  post,  and  telegraph  offices.  Princi- 
pal business,  mining,  farming,  and  stock-raising.  P.  about 
800.  WM.  0.  SWEXSON,  ED.  "CALAVEKAS  CITIZEN." 

San  Ang'el,  v.,  Bexar  district,  Tex.     P.  41. 

San  Anto'nio,  tp.,  Marin  co.,  Cal.     P.  451. 

San  Antonio,  p.-v.,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.     P.  761. 

San  Anto'nio,  city,  cap.  of  Bexar  co.,  Tex.,  on 
San  Antonio  and  San  Pedro  rivers,  on  the  routes  of  the 
International,  the  Gulf,  Western  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  the 
Galveston  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  K.  Rs.,  all  of  which 
are  now  (1876)  expected  to  be  soon  completed  to  this  point. 
San  Antonio  was  the  capital  of  Texas  under  the  Spanish 
and  Mexican  governments,  and  one  of  tho  oldest  settle- 
ments in  the  State,  having  been  founded  in  1714  as  the 
fortress  of  San  Fernando,  and  in  1718  as  the  mission  of  the 
Alamo,  both  originally  on  the  right  bank  of  San  Pedro 
River,  on  the  site  of  the  present  suburb  known  as  Chihua- 
hua, formerly  called  San  Antonio  de  Valero.  The  chief 
settlement,  with  tho  fort  and  the  mission,  was  soon  removed 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  San  Pedro,  to  what  is  now  the  "  old 
town  "  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  (often  called  simply  Bexar), 
situated  between  the  two  rivers.  This  is  still  the  business 
centre,  containing  the  plaza,  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the 
public  buildings,  and  many  fine  stores,  but  the  most  ele- 
gant residences  are  at  Alamo,  the  suburb  E.  of  San  An- 
tonio River,  where  the  German  element  prevails,  as  does 
the  native  Mexican  element  at  Chihuahua.  The  city  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  and  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  one 
side  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  by  a  range  of  limestone  hills, 
affording  the  materials  from  which  it  has  been  built.  It 
has  10  churches,  5  banks,  2  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  and  3 
weekly  newspapers,  a  college,  a  convent,  a  hospital,  and  a 
female  orphan  asylum,  all  under  Roman  Catholic  control : 
a  good  fire  department,  3  flouring-mills.  3  breweries,  a  soap 
an<l  candle  factory,  a  meat-extract  factory,  2  ice-factories, 
several  free  public  schools,  English  and  German,  and  an 
extensive  public  park  embracing  the  sources  of  San  Pedro 
River.  Tho  fortress  of  the  Alamo,  celebrated  in  Texan  his- 
tory, is  situated  within  the  plaza  and  the  suburb,  which 
both  bear  the  same  name.  The  citv  is  divided  into  four 


wards,  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  having  been 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1873,  and  is  provisionally  con- 
nected with  the  present  railway  termini  at  Kingsbury  and 
Cuero  by  daily  lines  of  stages.  P.  12,256,  about  equally 
divided  between  persons  of  Mexican,  German,  and  Ameri- 
can descent. 

San  Antonio  River  rises  in  Bexar  co.,  Tex.,  flows 
S.  E.  200  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Espiritu  Santo  Bay.  The  city  of  San  Antonio  and  village 
of  Goliad  are  upon  its  banks. 

San  Augustine',  county  of  E.  Texas,  on  Angelina 
River.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  San  Augus- 
tine. Area,  650  sq.  in.  P.  4196. 

San  Augustine,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  San  Augustine  co.,  Tex. 
P.  250. 

San  Benedet'to  del  Tron'to,  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Ascoli-Piceno,  not  far  from  Fermo.  The  town  is 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  near  the  Adriatic,  and  commands 
magnificent  inland  and  sea  views,  but  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  steep.  The  suburb  below,  however, 
which  is  built  around  the  small  harbor,  contains  comfort- 
able house?,  and  the  place  is  much  resorted  to  in  summer 
for  sea-bathing.  P.  in  1874,  0112. 

San  Benedetto  Po  (also  called  Polirone),  town  of 
Italy,  proviiK-c  of  Mantua,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
and  on  the  left  of  the  Lirone,  about  12  miles  from  the  city 
of  Mantua.  It  has  a  line  church  belonging  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  the  vast  monastery  founded  in  1004,  and  cel- 
ebrated as  the  abbey  of  San  Benedetto  di  Po,  is  now  cm- 
ployed  for  secular  uses.  The  town  is  subject  to  malarious 
fevers.  P.  10,319. 

San  Beni'to,  county  of  W.  California,  lying  at  tho  W. 
base  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  th,c  val- 
ley of  the  San  Benito  or  upper  Salinas  River,  and  01  •• 
by  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising 
are  the  leading  industries.  The  county  was  formed  in  1874 
from  the  E.  portion  of  Monterey  co.  Cap.  San  Benito. 

San  Benito,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sa- 
linas River  and  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  529. 

San  Bernardi'no,  county  of  S.  E.  California,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Nevada  and  E.  by  Arizona,  from  which  it  is  .sqi;i- 
rated  by  Colorado  River,  crossed  by  Amargosa,  Mohave, 
and  Santa  Ana  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Coast  Kunge 
and  some  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  consists  in  greater 
part  of  dry,  dismal  deserts  and  volcanic  mountains,  dotted 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  cacti  and  yuccas,  and  interspersed 
with  hot  springs  and  salt  marshes  abounding  in  sulphur 
and  soda,  forming  "  sinks,"  in  which  the  streams  are  lost. 
The  "  Death  Valley  "  in  the  N.  E.  between  the  Amargosa 
and  Panamint  ranges,  in  which  Amargosa  River  disappears, 
is  100  miles  long  and  from  100  to  250  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  uninhabitable  from  extreme  heat.  Only 
the  S.  W.  corner  is  settled,  comprising  the  beautiful  San 
Bernardino  Valley,  lying  between  the  San  Bernardino  and 
Tcmescal  ranges  and  watered  by  many  tributaries  of  San- 
ta Ana  River.  Gold  and  silver  arc  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  tin,  copper,  marble,  and  alabaster  in  the 
Temescal  region.  Willows  and  sycamores  abound  along 
the  streams,  and  pine,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  maple  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Coast  Range.  Agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  are  the  chief  industries,  the  staples  being  barley, 
hay,  fruits,  wine,  wool,  and  butter.  Mount  San  Bernar- 
dino is  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Coast  Range.  Cap.  San 
Bernardino.  Area,  about  16,000  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  twice  tho 
size  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  P.  3988. 

San  Bernardino,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  San  Bernardino  co., 
Cal.,  on  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  80  miles  from  tho  coast, 
has  6  churches,  excellent  schools,  2  banks,  2  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers,  2  good  hotels,  several  rich-yielding 
mines,  and  good  water.  The  climate  is  beneficial  for  con- 
sumptives and  persons  troubled  with  throat  affections.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  energetic  towns  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
P.  3064.  W.  H.  GOI-I.D,  En.  "DAILY  ARGUS." 

San  Bonifa'cio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Verona, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Adelgo,  an  affluent  of  the  Adige, 
and  about  14  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Verona.  The  neigh- 
boring valley  of  Ronca  is  remarkable  for  its  minerals.  P. 
5653. 

San'bornton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Belknap  co.,  N.  II.,  on 
6. 

tp.,  San  Matco  co.,  Cal.,  on  Southern 
Pacific  R.  R.,  14  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco.     P.  1269. 


Great  Bay.     P.  123 
San  Bru'no,  t 


San  Buenaventu'ra,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Ventura  co.,  Cal., 
on  the  coast,  30  miles  S.  E.  from  Santa  Barbara,  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  4  churches,  a  high-school  building,  1 
bank.  1  newspaper,  court-house,  waterworks  supplying 
the  town  with  water  for  irrigation  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  a  planing-mill,  and  a  library  and  reading-room, 
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It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  tourist*  and  invalids, 
owing  to  its  climate  and  tlir  presence  of  hot  springs.  P. 
2191.  \V.  K.  SiiKi'imin,  Kn.  "Si.;x.\L." 

San  <  ur'los,  town  of  Venezuela.  South  America,  in  a 
bciiitiful    valley    MinniMi'lc  I    with    plantations    of  < 
.  and  ootton.     I1.  U 

S:in  (':»•,<•  id 'no  dr'  lia'gni,  small  town  of  h  ,! 

in  •  of  Siena,  situated  in  a  piclincMjue  country  full  of 
mineral  springs.  The  halli-  here  h  orated  from 

M-IIII,!C  period,  ami   thev  me  still  uiuch  frequented 
for  ihcumatic  affections.      1'.  .'!J86. 

Sun  1'iisfiii'iio  in  Val'di  I'r'sn,  town  of  Italy,  prov- 

in  'C   of    Florence,  celebrate. 1     foi     it-     K.ifll<.       The    prill  -ipal 

village  of  the  commune  is  :i  place  nt  c'>n-i'lerable  traffic, 
:in  1  was  fiirnii'ily  surrounded  by  walls  and  well  fortified. 
1'.  of  commune,  IL',.'!S^. 

San  i'atiil'do,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  CaltanU- 
setta,  in  a  very  healthy  iin-l  fertile  «i]-tiici.  abounding  in 
gi-ain  anil  every  variety  of  fruit  grown  in  the  island. 
sulphur-mines  here  arc  also  highly  productive.     P.  12,700. 

Snnchoni'nthon  [Gr.  2ayxovi<ta0ui>],  a  Phoenician  his- 
torian or  iheolo^ian  and  cosinologist,  uaid  by  Philo  of 
II  to  h:ne  been  a  native  of  lierytus  (Athena'iis  and 
Sni  las  make  him  a  Tyrian).  lie  is  supposed  by  Father 
.Martin  to  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ;  by  others,  as  Creuxer,  1250  H.  c. 
(Suidas  makes  him  contemporary  with  Semiramis).  He  is 
sal  1  to  have  been  chief  hicrophant  among  the  Phoenicians 
— to  have  been  secretary  to  Adonilabnas,  the  reigning  king 
of  Byblus.  Three  works  are  attributed  to  him  :  one,  on 
the  physical  system  of  Hermes  (Thoth  or  Taaut) ;  a  second, 
on  Egyptian  theology;  a  third,  upon  the  history  of  Phoe- 
ni'-i:i.  I'hilci  of  I'.vblus  is  the  reputed  translator  of  the 
original  into  Greek  in  the  second  century  A.  n.  His  trans- 
latioii  was  in  nine  books,  and  is  believed  to  have  included 
the  three  works  mentioned.  Porphyry,  writing  against 
Christianity,  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Sanchoniathon 
again -I  Mo.-e-.  Kuscbius.  replying  to  Porphyry  in  his 
lii  Preparation*  Saangtlica  (i.  ch.  10),  has  preserved  the 
only  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  Philo's 
tr:in-!:ii it>n.  These  contain  the  outlines  of  a  cosmogony 
and  theogony.  In  the  learned  work  of  Cumberland  (Lon- 
don, 1770)  these  are  rendered  into  English.  The  world  is 
represented  as  originating  from  a  "dark  and  windy  air 
and  11  turbulent  evening  chaos;"  these  things  at  first  were 
without  form  and  void,  but  ••  the  wind  fell  in  love  with  its 
own  principle,  and  a  mixture  called  Desire  or  Cupid  arose ;" 
creation  began,  and  .Mo! — mud,  or  a  putrefaction  of  watery 
mixture — was  begotten,  and  thence  came  the  seeds  of  the 
universe ;  zophosoniin  or  egg-shaped  overseers  of  heaven 
wore  born ;  light  shining  through  the  air  produced  the 
clouds  and  rains;  thunder  and  lightning  produced  intel- 
ligent animals,  awaking  them  from  unconscious  matter  by 
fright.  The  theogony  introduces  us  to  the  Greek  gods, 
and  represents  them  as  historical  personages  of  Phoenicia, 
sonic  of  them  being  especially  distinguished  as  inventors 
and  founders — e.  g.  of  houses  and  clothing,  of  fire,  naviga- 
tion, worship,  metallurgy,  fishing,  magic,  dog-training, 
civil  society,  medicine,  the  art  of  writing,  etc.  Thus  ap- 
pear Uranus  and  Gasa,  Cronus,  Khea,  Astarte,  Poseidon, 
Yule  in.  Artemis,  Kros,  Athena,  Persephone,  Dione,  Her- 
cules. Nereus,  Hermes,  and  others.  In  fact,  the  work  seems 
to  be  an  attempt  to  give — after  the  manner  of  Lucretius  and 
the  atomistic  Epicurean  school  to  which  he  belonged — first, 
a  materialistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  nature  and  man; 
and  secondly,  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  Greek 
the  i_'ony  as  found  in  Ilesiod  and  Orpheus,  by  making  the 
gods,  and  goddesses  to  have  been  historical  personages 
resident  about  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  If 
any  Phoenician  work  was  the  basis  of  Philo's  work,  it  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  obscured  by  his  conjectural  in- 
terpretations and  his  identification  of  Phoenician  and 
(In  •];  mythology.  Some  have  thought  that  Porphyry 
forced  the  work  from  which  he  pretended  to  quote.  In 
•'•',  Wagenfeld  published  a  work  which  purported  to 
be  a  German  translation  of  the  complete  work  of  Philo 
from  a  manuscript  discovered  in  ls:i5  at  a  convent  in 
Portugal.  This  was  pronounced  by  scholars,  after  careful 
examination,  to  be  a  forgery.  J.  C.  Orelli  (Leipsic,  1826) 
published  the  best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Sanchoni- 
athon.  WILLIAM  T.  BARKIS. 

San  Colomha'iio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  .Milan. 
n  i  the  right  bank  of  the  Lnnibro,  about  10  miles  from 
Lodi,  The  old  castle  of  Sun  ColombaiKi  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  vust,  and  be-t  pre-ened  in  l.'.mbardy.  It  is  now 
'•on  '  .-harming  villa,  the  property  of  the  family 

BelgiojolOt  This  town.  w iiieh  was  not  without  its  share  in 
the  aicdia'val  history  of  1. militarily,  is  now  an  active  and 
thriving  place.  1'.  7UO". 


San  C'rioio'liul  [former!;.  ty  of  Mfx- 

>p.  of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  45'1  •  xico, 

in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  E.  base  of  •  Mines 

!  HM  I  tad  an-  found  in  the  \ieinity.  The  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware  and  the  wca\  mi;  by  hand  of  woollrn 
and  cotton  cloth*  are  indu-trie-  of  some  importance,  though 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  city  eonsi-t-  in  rattle  raising  and 
beef-packing.  Founded  in  l.'iL'H,  it  wan  the  «eat  of  a 
oprie.  lir-t  tilled  by  Las  Catu,  whence  the  eity  i«  "Men 
ial  las  ('anas.  A  monument  in  his  honor 
has  been  erected  here.  P.  about  12,000. 

SanVrolt  i  Wn.i.uw  .  I).  !•„  I.,  ut  Freningfield,  Suffolk, 
England,  in  Itilti 

maniiel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  Kill1; 
was  depriied  of  hi-  fellowship  by  the  Long  Parliament 
Hil'.i;  became  chaplain  to  the  bUbop  of  liuiham  I'1 
which  year  he  a*-i.-ted,  prii  at<-lt  ,  in  the  revision  of  th« 
l'T".'-r  Hook;  obtained  from  thai  prelate  I  he  le. 'lory  of 
Hoiighton  le-Spring  and  a  prebend  in  Durham  cathedral ; 
was  elected  master  of  Kmmanucl  College,  Cambridge,  1662; 
wa-  promoted  MI  t'oik  1663, 

and  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  !•  irge  sums  on  the 


repair  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  wa*  pte-ented  by  Charles 
II.  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  lt>6H,  and  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  1677.  IN  iarlcs 


II.  on  his  deathbed,  and  temporized  with  James  II.  in  re- 
gard to  the  acts  of  that   monarch's   illegal   ecclesiastical 
commission,  but    had    sufficient    courage  to  draw  up  the 
famous   petition   against   the    Declaration  of  Indul. 
signed  by  himself  and  seven  other  i  which  they 

were  committed  to  the  Tower  June,  16SH  ;  tried  for  misde- 
meanor before  the  king's  bench,  and  acquitted  June  29, 
1888.  Notwithstanding  his  grievances,  tie  dill  not  take 
part  in  the  conspiracies  against  .lames :  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  .Mary  :  wa-  deprived  of 
his  see  Feb.,  1691;  refused  to  recognize  his  deposition; 
retired  to  his  native  place,  and  attempted,  with  the  aid  of 
the  numerous  nonjuring  clergy,  to  maintain  an  episcopal 
succession.  D.  at  FresingBcId  Xn.'.'l.  1693.  Author  of 
several  volumes  of  sermons,  letters,  and  political  essays. 
of  his  unedited  MSS.  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford. 

Snnctilica'tion.  I.  MKAXINOOPTHE  WOHD  (Lat. «onc- 
him/acerc;  Gr.ayia(<ix). — 1.  To  make  sacred,  to  consecrate 
or  devote,  applied  to  times,  places,  things,  or  persons  ( Matt. 
xxiii.  17,  etc.);  (2)  to  render  morally  pure,  to  cleanse  from 
sin,  to  render  holy  (John  xvii.  17;  1  Thets.  v.  23).  This 
moral  purification  is  to  be  considered  in  two  distinct  stages: 
(n)  Its  commencement,  called  regeneration,  or  new  birth; 
(It)  its  progressive  accomplishment  unto  ultimate  perfec- 
tion, which  progress  is  called  sanctification.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Protestant  theology,  justification  is  a  forensic  term, 
and  indicates  a  change  of  relation  effected  by  a  divine  sen- 
tence declaring  that  the  law  is  satisfied  with  respect  to  the 
believer  in  consideration  of  what  Christ  has  done,  and  that 
he  is  endowed  with  the  rights  secured  by  Christ's  merits. 
Regeneration  and  sanctification,  on  the  other  hand,  mark 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  real  moral  change 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.  REGENERATION,  or  the  commencement  of  moral  puri- 
fication, is  expressed  in  Scripture  as  a  "creating  anew" 
(Eph.  ir.  24),  "begetting"  (James  i.  18),  "quickening" 
(John  v.  21),  "calling  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light"  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  The  subjects  of  it  are  said  to  be 
"alive  from  the  dead"  (Rom.  vi.  13),  to  be  "  new  crea- 
tures "  (2  Cor.  v.  17),  to  be  "  born  again  "  (John  iii.  3-7), 
to  be  "  God's  workmanship  "  (Kph.  ii.  111).  It  is  variously 
conceived  by  different  schools  according  to  their  various 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  Uod,  of 
original  or  habitual  sin,  and  of  divine  grace. 

1.  Pelagian*  hold  (1)  that  free-will,  in  the  sense  of  an 
absolute  power  of  choice  at  any  moment  between  good  and 
evil,  is  essential  to  moral  character  and  responsibility  ; 
(2)   that  there   are   no   permanent  moral   habits  in   man 
preserving   and    transmitting   identity   of   character  and 
controlling  action,  and  consequently  there  is  no  original 
or  habitual  sin,  since  moral  character  can  be  predicated 
only  of  acts,  not  of  states;  (3)  that  responsibility  is  always 
limited  by  ability — that  is,  by  natural  power.     Hence,  re- 
generation is  a  self-determined  change  in  the  general  moral 
course  of  man's  life,  an  act  of  the  man  himself,  without 
any  gracious  assistance  other  than  that  involved  in  in- 
struction and  favorable  providential  conditions.     This  was 
taught  by  Pelagins  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  adopted  by  no  historical  Church,  but  has  been 
reproduced  in  various  combinations  by  Rationalists  and 
Soeinians. 

2.  The  titmi-Peln;i\«n  doctrine  taught  by  John  Cassian  (d. 
440)  always  contested  the  palm  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  Augustinianism,  and  is  now  supreme 
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through  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuit?.  This  admits  that 
divine  grace  (<i**i*r<  utia)  is  necessary  to  enable  a  sinner  In 
return  unto  God  and  live.  Yet  it  follows  from  the  nature 
of  the  human  will  that  111:111  must  first  spontaneously,  of 
himself,  desire  and  attempt  to  chouse  and  obey  God.  They 
deny  y/r/v  nii-nt  illlil  admit  cn-oju'rotii''-  Lrr:l<'r. 

.'i.  The  Ariiiiiiliin  view  of  regeneration  admits  total  dc- 
pnivity.  and  consequent  moral  im]ioteney.  Nevertheless, 
man  is  not  really  responsible  until  there  is  redempti*'ely 
bestowed  upon  him  for  Christ's  sake  ntfteitnt  grace  to  re- 
endow  him  with  ability  (grueious  substituted  for  natural; 
to  do  rii^lit,  which  grace  becomes  >'f//rirnt  when  the  sinner 
co-operates  with  it,  and  thus  effects  the  end  intended. 

4.  The  Sifncrnixtn-  view,  virtually  the  same  as  the  former, 
was  held  by  a,  purty  among  the   Lutherans   who  departed 
from  the  traditions  of  their  Church.     At  the  Lcipsic  Con- 
ference ( 1 54S)  Melnnehthon  said, "  There  concur  three  causes 
of  a  good  action — the  word  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  ami 
the  human  will  assenting,  not  resisting  the  word  of  God." 
(Loc.  Com.,  p.  90.) 

5.  The    Lutheran    standard,    the    Formula     Concordise, 
teaches:  (1)  human  nature  is  spiritually  dead  ;  (2)  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  sole  efficient  agent  who  quickens  the  dead  soul 
to  life,  without  the  least  co-operation  of  the  will  of  the 
subject.     Hut  the  non-regeneration  of  the  unbeliever  they 
refer  not  to  the  absence  nor  to  any  deficiency  of  grace,  but 
to  the  positive  resistance  of  the  man  himself.     (Formula 
Cotiforditr.  pp.  fifi2,  666,  582,  677.) 

6.  The  Reformed  doctrine:  (1)  As  to  the  nature  of  regen- 
eration, («)  there  are  in  the  soul,  besides  its  several  facul- 
ties, habits  or  dispositions,  innate  or  acquired,  which  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  soul's  exercising  its  faculties  in  a 
particular  way.     (b)  These  dispositions  (moral)  are  ante- 
rior to  moral  action,  and  determine  its  character  as  good 
or   evil,     (e)  In    creation    God   made  the  dispositions  of 
Adam's  heart  holy.    (<l}  In  regeneration  God  recreates  the 
governing  dispositions  of  the  regenerated  man's  heart  holy. 
It  is  therefore   essentially  the  communication   of  a  new 
spiritual  life,  and  is  properly  called  a  "  new  birth."     (2) 
As  to  its  fj/ii'ifnt  cattse,  it  is  effected  by  divine  power  act- 
ing supernaturally  and  immediately  upon  the  soul,  quick- 
ening it  to  spiritual  life,  and  implanting  gracious  princi- 
ples  of  action.     (3)    Conversion    (conn  ,-nio    <i<-ti/<i/in)   in- 
stantly follows  as  the  change  of  action  consequent  upon  the 
change  of  character,  and  consists  in  repentance,  faith,  holy 
obedience,  etc.  (Thirty-nine  Articles,  art.  10;  Can.  of  S>i»<><l 
of  Dart,  ch.  iii.  art.  3;  Went.  Con/.,  eh.  x.) 

7.  The  Mediseoal   and  Papal  doctrine  admits   original 
sin    and  necessity  of  grace.     The   efficacy  of  grace   in  a 
given  case  is  made  to  depend  (1)  by  the  Augustinian  party 
(Jansenists)  on  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  specific  power 
of  the  grace  itself.     (2)  The  Council  of  Trent  places  it  in 
the  co-operation,  or  at  least  non-resistance,  of  the  subject. 
(Sess.  6,  can.  4,  chs.  5  and  6,  and  sess.  7,  cans.  6  and  8.) 
But  all  agree  that  it  is  exercised  only  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  baptism,  which  acts  as  an  opus  nperatum,  >-.,• 
ri  action!*  ipsius,  effecting  regeneration  and  the  entire  re- 
moval of  sin,  and  consequently  of  guilt,  from  every  infant, 
and  from  every  adult  who    does   not  wilfully  resist  (non 
ponentibits  obicem).    (Counc.  Trent,  sess.  7,  can.  6;  Bellar- 
inin,  De  Sacramenlis,  2.  1.) 

8.  Baptismal  Regeneration  is  held  by  members  of  the 
Church   of  England   and   others   in   various  senses.     (1) 
Some  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  baptism  implants  a  germ  of  spiritual  life  in  the  soul, 
which  may  long  remain  latent,  and  may  be  subsequentlv 
developed  (in  conversion)  or  blasted.    (2)  Others  hold  that 
there  are  two  regenerations — one  a  change  of  state  or  refn- 
tion,  and  the  other  a  change  of  nature  ;  the  first  is  baptismal 
and  the  second  moral,  though  both  are  spiritual,  since  both 
are  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

III.  SANCTIFICATIOX  is  the  progressive  completion  of  the 
spiritual  change  of  character  commenced  in  regeneration. 

1.  Pelagian  and  Rationalistic  View.     See  above. 

2.  Mediseval  and  Roman. — (1)  They  refuse  to  distinguish 
between  justification  and  sanctification.     (2)  Their  defini- 
tion makes  justification  to  be  sanctification — that  is,  the 
cleansing  from  sin,  and  the  infusion  of  gracious  habits  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  Christ's  sake  by  the  instrument  of  bap- 
tism, upon  which  subjective  change  the  removal  of  guilt 
and  divine  favor  is  conditioned.    ( Counc.  Trent,  sess.  6,  can. 
7.)    (3)  It  is  therefore  progressive,  and  is  advanced  (a)  by 
good  works,  which  possess  real  merit,  and  deserve  and  se- 
cure increase   of  grace    (Comic.   Trent,  sess.  6,  can.  32); 
(b)  by  penances,  prayers,  fastings,  etc.,  which  satisfy  God's 
justice  and  purify  the  soul  (Counc.  Trent,  sc^s.  14,  ch.  8; 
sess.  C,  cans.  2!)  and  30) :  (c)  it  is  possible,  even   before 
death,  for  a  believer  to   perfectly  conform  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  God's   law  as  graciously  adjusted    to  this   life 
(Comic-.  Trent,  sess.  6,  ch.  16,  can.  25) ;  (</)  it  is  even  pos- 
sible, out  of  love,  to  perform  supererogatory  service  by  obe- 


dience to  the  councils  of  Christ,  which  are  advisory,  but 
not  obligatory  until  voluntarily  undertaken  :  these  are  vol- 
untary poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience  to  monastic  rule, 
and  merit  more  than  the  mere  salvation  of  the  person,  and 
contribute  to  the  "  treasury  of  merits  "at  the  disposal  of 
the  Church,  which  is  imputablc  at  the  discretion  of  those 
holding  the  jurisdiction  to  believers  on  earth  or  in  purga- 
tory not  yet  fully  justified  (Bellarmin,  I><  Mon>icftii'*,  chs. 
ti  and  7) ;  (e)  if  the  believer  dies  before  the  process  of  de- 
liverance from  sin  is  perfected,  he  must  complete  it  in  pur- 
gatory, the  pains  of  which  are  expiatory  and  purifying : 
and  there  he  may  be  assisted  by  the  prayers  and  in 
and  dispensing  power  of  the  Church  on  earth.  (Uellarmin, 

I'urantor.,  ii.  11.) 

3.  The  Mystical  view  of  sanctification,  though  never  em- 
bodied in  any  Church  creed,  has  existed  as  a  doctrine  and 
as  a  tendency  in  all  ages  and  among  all  Christian  denomi- 
nations.     A  Mystic  (from  Mv«u)  is  one  to  whom  secret 
things  have  been  revealed.     Christian  mysticism  more  or 
less  depreciates  the  dependence  of  the  soul  for  light  upon 
the  objective  revelation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  n>    • 
sity  of  the  means  of  grace  and  human  effort,  and  empha- 
si/.cs  spiritual  intuition,  the  regulative  value  of  religious 
feeling,  the  physical  communion  of  the  soul  with  the  sub- 
stance of  God,  conditioned  on  quiet  and  passivity  of  mind, 
etc.    Such  views  gained  great  currency  in  the  Church  after 
about  A.  I).  523,  when  the  CclcHtinl,  and  Terrestrial  //<'<  /•- 
f/v7<//.  and  Mi/*ticu/  Tlfoloijif,  falsely  attributed  to  iJionysius 
the  Areopagitc,  were  published  and  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages.    They  qualified  the  works  of  the  eminent  evangel- 
ical Schoolmen  and  writers — Bernard  of  Claiming,  Jingo 
anil  Richard  of  >St.  Victor,  and  subsequently   Thomas   a 
Kcmpis.     They    were    taught    with    great    influence    by 
Schwenkfeld  (1490-1561),  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  Weigel 
(1533-88),  and  Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1620),  after  the  Refor- 
mation, among  the  Protestants :    and   by   St.   Francis  of 
Salet    (1567-1622),    Molinos    (1640-!»7),    Madame    Guyon 
(1648-1717),  and  Archbp.  Fenclon  (1651-1715),  among' the 
Roman  Catholics.    The  original  Quakers  held  similar  views, 
as  is  seen  in  the  writings  of  George  Fox  (d.  lfi!)l ).  William 
Pcnn  (d.  1718),  and  Robert  Barclay  (1648-90).    (Sec  liar- 
clay's    Theofoffifr    >•>,•;>:•    Cl,  ,-ixtion:r    A/>»/i<yia)  ;    Vaughan's 
Hours   with   the  Mystics  ;    Ullmnnn's   Reformers   before   the 
I!'  formation  ;    Dorncr's  Hist.  1'erson  of  Christ  and  Hint, 
Protest.   Theol.) 

4.  The  Doctrine  of  Sanetiftcation  common  to  LUTHERAN 
and  REFORMED   Churches.  ami  sti/lat   KVAN<;I:I,IOAL. — (1) 
The  soul  after  regeneration  (a)  continues  dependent  upon 
the  constant  gracious  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (b) 
but  is,  through  grace,  able  to  co-operate  with  them.     (2) 
The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  (a)  supernatural,  (b)  yet 
effected  in  connection  with  and  through  the  instrumental- 
ity  of  means.     (3)    The   Spir.it  gradually  completes    the 
work    of  moral  purification  commenced  in   regeneration  : 
this  includes  (a)  the  cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin   and 
emancipation  from  its  power,  and  (b)  the  development  of 
the  implanted  principle  of  spiritual  life  and  infused  hab- 
its of  grace,  until  the  subject  comes  to  the  stature  of  perfect 
manhood  in  Christ.     (4)  It  spiritually  and  morally  trans- 
forms the  whole  man,  intellect,  affections,  and  will,  soul 
and  body.     (5)  This  work  proceeds  with  various  degrees 
of  thoroughness  during  life,  but  is  never  consummated  in 
absolute   moral   perfection    until   the   subject  passes   into 
glory.     (6)  The  means  of  sanctification  are  (a)  intrrno/, 
as  faith  and  the  co-operation  of  the  regenerated  will  with 
grace,  and  (6)  external,  as  the  word  of  God,  sacraments, 
prayer,  Christian  fellowship,  and  the  providential  disci- 
pline of  our  heavenly  Father. 

IV.  The  doctrine  of  PERFECT   SAXCTIFICATIOX  in  this 
life  is  held  in  four  forms : 

1.  Pelagian. — According  to  the  principles  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  stated  above,  a  man  is  perfect  who  obeys  the  law  uf 
God  to  the  measure  of  his  present  natural  ability,  since 
the  moral  law  is  a  sliding  scale,  adjusting  its  demands  to 
the  varying  ability  of  its  subject. 

2.  Mystical  perfectionism  consists  in  absorption  in  the 
Divine  essence. 

3.  Roman  or  Ritnalistic  perfectionism  consists  in  perfect 
conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  graciously  for  Christ's  sake 
adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  the  regenerated  man  in  this 
life,  and  even  in  the  rendering  of  supererogatory  service  in 
the  way  of  extra-legal  self-denial  from  a  principle  of  evan- 
gelical love;  and  this  perfection  is  attained  by  means  of 
meritorious   works  and   penances,  prayers,  fasts,  acts  of 
voluntary  self-denial,  and  ecclesiastical  obedience. 

4.  Ei-iini/c/ical  I'crfi-rtian,  as  taught  by  the  followers  of 
Wesley,  includes  the  following  principles:  (1)  The  satis- 
faction and  merit  of  Christ  has  made  it  consistent  with  di- 
vine justice  to  offer  salvation  to  men  on  easier  terms  than 
the  old  Adamic  law  of  absolute  perfection.     "  The  gospel, 
which  is  the  law  of  love,  the  Maw  of  liberty,'  offers  salva- 
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tic. 11  ii|M>n  other  term-,  and  \et  iiro\  ides  for  the  vindi 
of  the  broken  law.     The  condition  of  justification    i 

the  condition   lit    .-nut!  I 
/"<////<   irnrf.-i'ii'i   l'if   litre.    .    .    .    I'crfcct    faith    and    peril-''!    lo\c 

li.tian  perfection,     elm-nan  character 
by  tlir  condition- of  (he  gospel:   I'hri-liiiii   perfection   im- 

plie-     III.'    peifci   I    perforllialK'C     lit'    Ihc-e     ei.lldlti'.ll-.    alld    III/ 

tiling    more."     (\Vc-|i 

M. 'I,,,:  li\t    ll,.,li-;,i"/     Traelt  i     I'r.    (icnr^c    IY-k'«    I'hrinl. 

li:,'.  ,,f    Pcr/wttmj  (iwcn   mi   tin'   //'.'•/   Svirit  n-nl   ///« 

II...'.  ;  M:n-li;ill  i.li  X"  //•••  •//'•  'ilfni  :  l!e\.  Win.  K.  It.iurd- 
inan.  'I.  II.,  /li'i/tin-  I'lifiiU'iii  I. ih  :  l'|iliutii'.«  !.(!'••  "/  Faith 
iiinl  /  h'l  //<'<'.  •</'  I'firiKi.  /'  H 

II.  ot  Libri  SymbolM  Ecclei,   '  Lutheran  i  :  Nie 

.    t ',.!/,  i  ri'i    I'.nii.  **;i,, ami    i  Ket«rined  i  :    ('iiitiinn    nnd 
!>.',  n; ,:.,i/,,  r.  (f.)  A.  A.  HODOE. 

Sanctuary.     Sec  Aivi.rM. 

Siltltl     (An::.   Sil\.    xiiuil  :    tier.    i^'i'Hil;     l)lltch,    Zfltul],    a 

term  which  i*  ii]i|>lii>il,  licitb  in  common  |i:irliiin-i.>  and  often 
n    M-icntiiie  literature,  in  :i  I. n. ,i'l  :iinl   \ague  sense  to 
include  any  granulate  1  mineral  material  de.stitute  ot 
rence  when   dry.     Thus,   in   tin-    lo-i.id   sense  liny  known 
mineral  may  form  u  s:m<l,  iintl  we  buvo  silicious  Kami.  <-:il 
carc'ius    sand,  niii^iietie    iron    sand,   rural    sund,   and   other 
\  ai  ii'tie.s  MirtiK  di\  >':  ->•  iii  nai  mi-  anil  origin.     This  unfor- 

tlllKltO     Vllgllcne-s    extend-     I ,.l*t>:iii*,    which    always    gO 

by  this  name  when  inailu  up  by  the  conglomeration  or  con- 
crelion  of  8uuh  previously-granulated  material,  whatever 
its  mineralogical  nature  may  be.  A  familiar  example  in 
America  in  the  brown  *'  sandstone  "  from  the  Connecticut 
Valley  anil  from  New  Jersey,  no  extensively  used  for  build- 
ing purposes,  which  the  present  writer  some  years  since 
discovered  to  be  mainly  made  up  of  angular  grains  of /•  lii- 
.ifien  containing  scaive  »  grain  <•!  -ilirinus  siiml  in 

it-  .-iil.-taiiec.      In  the  lith.dogical  H m  la t urc  of  liron- 

gniart,  Nauinanii.  ainl  1'i.n.i  it  is  a  feldspathie  y<*" 
an  !  not  a  sandstone.  Rocks  are  coir,  r  ted  into  sands  by 
the  forces  of  moving  water,  mn\ing  ice,  the  winds,  the 
free/ing  of  water  in  ere\  ice-,  the  disintegrating  action  of 
\ej,i:.tioM,  dccompo-ition  by  eliemieal  action,  and  other 
aL''  ii'-ie^,  t'nr  whii;h  see  l>an:i's  M'tiutnl  <•/  <ri'<.f>,>fit,  p.  758. 
(Further  upon  silicious  sand  see  SILICA.)  H.  WUHTZ. 

Sand  (OEOROE),  the  pseudonym  under  which  AMANTIXF. 
LICII.E  AriioiiK  Dri'tN  (.MADAMK  Hi  HKVANT)  published 
her  celebrated  novels  and  dramas.  She  was  b.  at  Paris  in 
1804,  and  educated  first  at  the  Chateau  do  Nohant,  depart- 
ment of  Indre,  by  her  grandmother,  Madame  Dupin,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe,  and  afterward  (1817-20) 
in  mi  Augustinian  convent  in  Paris.  In  1822  she  married 
Baron  Dudevant,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Na- 
poleon, to  whom  she  bore  two  children,  but  in  1831  sep- 
arated from  him,  determined  to  support  herself  by  literary 
wurk  ;  removed  to  Paris  with  her  daughter,  and  assumed 
male  dress  in  order  to  move  about  with  greater  freedom. 
In  connection  with  Jules  Sandeau  she  wrote  Roue  tt  lllanche 
(b  vols.),  which  was  published  in  1831  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Jules  Sund,"  and  the  reception  it  found  offered  her  an 
opportunity  of  publishing  immediately  after  a  novel  writ- 
ten hv  her  alone,  Indiana  (2  vols.),  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "George  Sand, "which  she  afterward  retained.  In  ls;ii!, 
Valentine  (2  vols.)  made  her  name  celebrated,  and  in  1833 
her  celebrity  rose  to  sensation  with  Ltlia  (2  vols.).  The 
book  touched  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner  the  very  deli- 
cate question  of  love  and  conjugal  fidelity.  In  company 
with  Alfred  de  Mussel  she  then  made  a  journey  to  Italy, 
but  at  Venice  they  parted,  and  in  1838  he  published  ''••«- 
.,  i/'n/i  K  a  i'n  nt  i/it  Sitcle,  to  which  she  answered  in 
1859  with  Elle  et  Lui,  which  produced  an  immense  sensa- 
tion. The  violent  movement  into  which  her  mind  was 
thrown  by  her  relation  to  Mussel  is  very  apparent  in  her 
/..  •!.  n  ,1'iin  V'oyagenr  (2  vols.)  and  Juci/iiri  (2  vols..  I 
and  is  still  more  visible  in  Andrt  and  Ltnne  Leoni  (1S35). 
lint  by  degrees  it  subsided.  In  1836  she  was  divorced  from 
Huron  Dudovant,  and  bolh  her  children  came  lo  live  wilh 
her.  Aboul  Ihe  same  time  began  her  intimate  friendship 
with  Chopin,  whieh  lasted  until  IS-IT.  and  to  which  are  duo 
th'i-e  many  beautiful  passages  on  music  which  are  found  in 
her  Inter  books.  To  this  period  of  her  life  (1835-41)  be- 
longs a  series  mostly  consisting  of  minor  novels — Li'  .SV- 
•J  vols.).  1,'irinin,  Mflrlln,  Muttfn,  f.-i  Mnr- 
I/IC'AI,  )!i«ij,r»l  (2  vols.),  La  Derniere  Atilini,  //  [  *«•••.  y'"  . 
I'ii nl !iu •,  ete. — in  which  her  wonderful  talent  of  artistic  rcp- 
re-eiitnlioM  appear.-  perfectly  developed  and  in  its  full  ripc- 
ne  —  .  They  were  published  in  Ilie  /.''  piu  </-  <  /'•  "  '•  Mown  -. 
Inn  in  isti  flu-  (ell  out  with  the  oditor.  anil  llnrnft  was 
rej.  .ted.  She  in  the  mean  time  liad  made  the  acquaintance 
ot  Lamcnnais.  Michel  tin-  republican.  Pierre  Lcroux  the 
i!i-t  :  and.  truly  feminine  in  her  innermost  nalure,  ac- 
cepting fearle.-sly  any  inlluenec  which  M led  t irresjnunl 

with  her  own  impressions,  and  always  transforming  to  the 


watchword  of  an  enthn 

the   minority    and   in    oppo-ilion,  -lie   n..»    l,ui-t    up..n    the 
world  a-  the  r  p' ike- ma  n  of  \ery  singular  and  MTV  ad. 

:    and   political,  moral   and    religion-    \ien-:    l.illrrtA 

•    l.Vrr 

tally   ll'.rii.-i   alld   I ',,„.„,  I.,  t,  i,,|... 
l.n      I  Itl'lilnl.lililt     (I    Vol...      I-  111.     /,.       I/ 

i/'.\,,,,ii,:i,iii  (184 

'-.,  1S44)  she  again  returned  to  the 

purely  arti*ti  •   novel  without  any  ten  leney.  and    now  fol- 
lowed    I'M    1-     some  of  her  most  beautiful   production* 

—  Lit   I  .Is.  |,   l.it  .M, in  mi   /lull 

f, .,,,,;..;.  '.  i 'I, ,,,'(2  vols.),  etc.— but  in  IM-<  she  pli 

with  all  her  passionate  enthusiasm  into  the  \  cry  mi 
the  Revolution — wrote  proclamation-,  founded  ii.-w-p  • 

ud  was  about  losing  herself  in  the  eonfu.'ion.  After 
the  Revolution  she  wrote  during  a  long  period  chiefly  for 
the  tli  :  -i. me  of  her  plays  were  very  successful. 

They  are,  nevertheless,   nothing   but    .It 
without  any  genuine  di. .malic  .-tie.  t.      Her  talent  is   th» 

no'.cl re    es| ially  the  de-eripl  u  e  and  nlle.tu.    inn  el. 

and  in  this  genre  even  her  lat  './//..  l.i  './" 

(1863),  La  Confruion  rf'iiii ./. , 

Jllll,  -l.il/     'finl      Vnlfil'l'  III-    funllillit     /,,     • 

*I'<IH*  it  .s'lini  i  >"Y»  (  I  ST.'!  i,  arc  brilliant  nil  pio  luc- 

lions.     Her  Hitlnire  at  am  IV  ( Is., 1 1  di> appointed  people, 
bul  perhaps  the  fault  was  not  hers.     D.  June  8,  1K70. 

CLEMEJR  PrrrKsKX. 

S;ind  (KARi.  LI-DWIG),  b.  al  Wunsiedel,  Franconia 
5,  17U5;  received  a  good  education;  studied  theology  at 
Tubingen,  Erlangen,  and  Jena,  and  was  much  liked  both 
by  his  professors  and  fellow-students,  though  he  was  reti- 
cent, melancholy,  dreamy,  and  given  (o  solitude.  Mar.  9, 
1819,  he  repaiie  I  lo  Mannheim,  called  at  Kotzcbue's  house 
•  at  1 1  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  was  requested  lo  call  again  belween 
4  and  5  p.  M.  He  came,  was  received  by  Koliebue  in  his 
study,  stabbed  him  two  or  three  times  in  the  heart  with  a 
dagger,  and  walked  away.  Arrived  in  the  strcel,  he  spoke 
in  a  trance  to  the  gathering  crowd  of  what  be  had 
done,  and  then  altempted  to  stab  himself.  He  failed,  was 
brought  to  a  hospital,  cured,  tried,  sentenced  lo  death  May 
5,  1820,  and  executed  May  20.  During  the  whole  trial  he 
showed  perfect  confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  whal  he 
had  done,  and  died  calm  and  collected. 

San'dal-Wood  [Sans.  >'A»W»»>f.  whence  miHiliiliiia  in 
the  earliest  European  accounts  and  the  Sitntnlnin  of  bota- 
nists], the  agreeably  aromatic  and  precious  wood  of  several 
-  of  Siintnlum  and  of  one  or  two  other  trees.  The 
original  sandal-wood  of  India  is  yielded  by  .Vmidi/iim  iiUmiu. 
Three  kinds  or  hues  were  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century — white,  yellow,  and  red,  the  bitter  of 
which  may  have  been  confounded  with  the  inodorous  wood 
of  red  sanders  or  SAXTAt.-Woon  (which  sec).  Aftcrthe  dis- 
covery of  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  large  part  of  the  supply 
of  Ihe  sandal-wood  of  commerce  came  from  Iwo  or  three 
species  of  tianlalum  peculiar  to  those  island-,  and  later 
from  .V.  Y<ui  of  Ihe  Focjce  Islands  and  from  .V.  Auitro- 
i  'a/,  -ili.nit  a  in  of  New  Caledonia:  also  from  /'U«I»H*  »/jiV<iiu«, 
a  Iree  of  Western  Australia  of  the  same  natural  order.  The 
high  price  which  this  wood  brings  has  caused  the  reckless 
extirpation  of  the  tree  from  the  more  accessible  stalions, 
but  in  India  Ihe  original  sandal-wood  tree  is  now  protected 
by  government.  It  is  employed  as  a  perfume  and  for  the 
fabrication  of  small  articles  —  glove-boxes,  caskets,  etc. 
Much  is  consumed  in  India  in  the  celebration  of  sepulchral 
rites  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  where  the  powder,  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  is  used  for  making  the  caste-mark. 
But  the  principal  market  is  China,  where  it  is  most  largely 
used  for  incense  in  temples,  etc.  The  Malabar  sandal-wood 
there  brings  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  thai  of  Ihe 
South  Sea  islands.  The  wood  yields  1  per  cent,  of  a  pecu- 
liar essential  oil.  on  which  Ihe  characteristic  fragrance  de- 
pends. This  oil,  largely  extracted  in  some  parts  of  India 
from  Ihe  fresh  wood,  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  substi- 
tute for  copaiba.  The  famous  and  richly  caned  gates  of 
the  temple  of  Somnauth,  supposed  lo  be  1000  years  old,  are 
of  sandal-wood.  ASA  GRAY. 

San  Damia'no  d'As'ti,  lown  of  Italy,  province  of 
Alessandria,  about  9  miles  from  Asti.  This  town,  once  of 
considerable  military  importance,  is  now  largely  engaged 
in  producing  the  favorite  wino  known  as  vino  d'Asti.  I1. 
SILT. 

San'darnch  [Gr.  cr«*i/xi*>i],  a  gum-resin  from  the 
Thuja  iirti'-iiliitii.  a  small  coniferous  tree  which  grows  in 
Barbary.  It  occurs  in  pale-yellow  oblong  grains  or  tears, 
!  covered  with  a  fine  du.-t.  is  transparent  and  bridle,  with  a 
\itreous  lustre  on  the  fracture.  According  to  rnvenlorben 
and  Johnston  (see  J.  ;>r.  t.  'A. ,  xvii.  1  '-id  three 

resinous  acids.  The  a-resin  forms  a  white  or  yellow  powder, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  easily  fusible,  and  U 
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present  in  but  .small  quantities.  The  p-resin  forms  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole,  is  light  yellow,  softens  at  212° 
F.,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  y-rcsin  is  a 
light-yellow  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  melts 
with  difficulty,  decomposing  at  the  same  time.  Sandarach 
was  formerly  given  internally,  and  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  various  ointments  and  plasters.  It  is  now 
chiefly  used  as  an  incense  and  in  varnishes.  Its  powder  is 
rubbed  on  writing-paper  after  erasures  have  been  made  to 
prevent  tha  spreading  of  ink.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Sand  Bar  Plantation,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.     P.  15. 

Sand  Beach,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Mich.    P.  C66. 

Snml-ltliist.  The  term  "sand-blast  process  "  is  ap- 
plied to  a  method  devised  by  Gen.  Benjamin  C.  Tilghman 
of  Philadelphia  for  cutting,  boring,  grinding,  dressing, 
pulverizing,  and  engraving  stone,  metal,  glass,  wood,  and 
other  hard  or  solid  substances,  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
sand  or  grains  of  quartz,  or  of  other  suitable  material, 
artificially  driven  as  projectiles  rapidly  against  them  by 
any  suitable  method  of  propulsion.  The  abrading  power 
of  sand  is  well  known.  It  is  seen  frequently  on  a  grand 
scale  in  nature,  and  man  has  successfully  utilized  it  in  the 
arts.  When  carried  by  running  water,  sand  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  erosion  of  rocks,  and  when  driven 
by  the  wind  it  depolishes  the  glass  in  the  windows  of  the 
fisherman's  hut  upon  tho  seashore  and  destroys  the  trans- 
parency of  the  glass  in  the  lanterns  of  sea-coast  light- 
nouses.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  abrading  power 
of  sand  carried  by  the  wind  is  given  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake 
in  his  Report  of  a.  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  Califtirnitt 
in  1£58.  The  pass  of  San  Bernardino  is  an  opening  through 
the  ridge  of  the  Southern  Sierra  Nevada,  leading  from  the 
valley  of  San  Bernardino  to  the  Colorado  desert.  This 
pass  is  2  or  3  miles  wide,  and  is  bounded  on  the  one  side, 
by  the  snow-capped  Bernardino  Mountains,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  sharp  imposing  peak  of  San  Gorgono.  The 
latter,  which  is  7000  feet  high,  is  mainly  composed  of 
granite,  which  stands  out  in  projecting  spurs  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  whole  surface  of  this  granite  over 
considerable  areas  is  deeply  grooved  and  polished  by  the 
attrition  of  the  sand  carried  by  the  constantly-blowing 
westerly  wind ;  in  proof  of  which  there  are  large  banks  or 
drifts  of  sand  on  the  lee  or  eastern  side  of  the  ridge.  Since 
the  constituent  minerals  of  the  granite  are  differently  worn 
by  the  action  of  the  drifting  sand,  the  surface  is  very  irreg- 
ular, those  minerals  projecting  most  which  are  the  hardest. 
In  some  places  garnets  are  supported  upon  long  pedestals 
of  feldspar,  which  they  have  protected  from  the  erosion, 
and  thus  they  stand,  pointing  out,  like  jeweled  fingers,  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 

It  was  a  general  idea  of  the  cutting  power  of  sand  when 
driven  by  water  or  air  against  hard  substances  that  led 
Gen.  Tilghman  to  make  his  first  experiments.  A  simple 
form  of  air-blast,  producing  a  few  ounces  of  pressure  only, 
was  fitted  up,  and  by  means  of  an  extemporized  concentric 
jet  of  glass  this  air  was  made  to  drive  the  sand  against  the 
object  to  be  cut.  In  this  way  holes  were  bored  through 
ordinary  window-glass  in  a  few  seconds.  It  was  but  a  step 
now  to  improve  the  apparatus  so  as  to  get  increased 
efficiency ;  and  the  preliminary  trials  having  demonstrated 
the  great  practical  utility  of  the  process,  a  patent  from  the 
U.  S.  was  applied  for  and  granted  on  Oct.  18,  1870.  This 
patent  is  numbered  108,408;  its  claims  are  as  follows :  (1) 
The  cutting,  boring,  grinding,  dressing,  engraving,  and 
pulverizing  of  stone,  metal,  glass,  pottery,  wood,  and  other 
hard  or  solid  substances  by  sand  used  as  a  projectile,  when 
the  requisite  velocity  has  been  artificially  given  to  it  by 
any  suitable  means.  (2)  The  artificial  combination  of  a 
jet  or  current  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  other  suitable  gaseous 
or  liquid  medium,  with  a  stream  of  sand,  as  a  means  of 
giving  velocity  to  the  sand  when  the  sand  is  used  as  a 
projectile  as  a  means  of  cutting,  boring,  grinding,  dressing, 
engraving,  and  pulverizing  stone,  metal,  glass,  pottery, 
wood,  and  other  hard  or  solid  substances.  (3)  The  com- 
bination of  a  rotary  fan,  centrifugal  machines,  and  other 
machines  capable  of  giving  direct  mechanical  impulse  with 
a  stream  of  sand,  as  a  means  of  giving  velocity  thereto 
when  the  sand  is  used  as  a  projectile  as  a  means  of  cutting, 
boring,  grinding,  dressing,  engraving,  and  pulverizing 
stone,  metal,  glass,  pottery,  wood,  and  other  hard  or  solid 
substances.  (4)  As  a  new  manufacture,  articles  of  stone, 
metal,  glass,  pottery,  wood,  and  other  hard  or  solid  sub- 
stances which  have  been  cut,  bored,  ground,  dressed,  en- 
graved, or  pulverized  by  sand  used  as  a  projectile,  when 
the  requisite  velocity  has  been  artificially  given  to  the  sand 
by  any  suitable  means.  (5)  As  a  new  manufacture,  arti- 
cles of  stone,  metal,  glass,  pottery,  wood,  and  other  hard 
or  solid  substances  which  have  been  cut,  bored,  ground. 
dressed,  engraved,  or  pulverized  by  sand  used  as  a  pro- 
jectile, to  which  the  requisite  velocity  has  been  artificially 


given  by  a  jet  or  current  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  other 
suitable  gaseous  or  liquid  medium.  (6)  As  a  new  manu- 
facture, articles  of  stone,  metal,  glass,  pottery,  wood,  and 
other  hard  or  solid  substances  which  have  been  cut,  bored, 
ground,  dressed,  engraved,  or  pulverized  by  sand  used  a.s  a 
projectile,  to  which  the  requisite  velocity  has  been  given 
by  a  rotary  fan,  centrifugal  machine,  or  other  machine 
capable  of  giving  direct  mechanical  impulse.  (7)  When  a 
jet  or  current  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  any  other  suitable 
gaseous  or  liquid  medium  is  employed  to  give  velocity  to 
sand  used  as  a  projectile,  as  a  means  of  cutting,  boring, 
grinding,  dressing,  engraving,  or  pulverizing  stone,  metal, 
glass,  pottery,  wood,  and  other  hard  or  solid  substances, 
the  use  of  the  following  devices  for  introducing  the  sand 
into  the  jet  of  steam,  air,  water,  etc.:  First,  tho  suction 
produced  by  the  jet  of  steam,  air,  water,  etc. ;  second,  a 
strong,  close  vessel  or  sand-box,  into  which  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  air,  water,  etc.  is  introduced,  and  through 
which,  when  desired,  a  current  of  it  may  be  made  to  p;i->. 

In  actual  practice,  two  kinds  of  work  arc  performed  by 
the  sand-blast,  which  may  be  called,  respectively,  heavy 
and  light  work.  For  the  former  a  high  pressure  and  a 
correspondingly  great  velocity  are  required;  for  tho  latter 
the  pressure  is  light  and  the  velocity  low.  The  simplest 
form  of  apparatus  which  can  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose 
is  that  in  which  the  requisite  velocity  is  given  by  the  force 
of  gravity.  The  sand  is  simply  fed  into  the  top  of  a  hi^h 
vertical  tube  and  allowed  to  fall.  Its  velocity  incre«>' 
the  air  within  the  tube  is  set  in  motion,  until  finally  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  it  will  readily  depolish  glass.  In 
some  experiments  made  by  the  writer  glass  was  depolished 
in  half  a  minute  by  No.  20  emery  falling  through  a  tube 
ten  feet  in  height.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  necessary  ve- 
locity is  given  to  the  sand  by  means  of  an  air-blast  pro- 
duced either  by  a  rotary  fan  or  positive  blower,  or  by  tho 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  acting  toward  a  vacuum  main- 
tained by  a  fan  or  a  steam-jet.  For  simply  depolishing 
glass  or  making  the  so-called  ground  glass,  the  current  of 
air  is  conducted  into  a  rectangular  trough  of  any  desired 
length,  narrowed  at  the  bottom  to  an  opening  an  inch  wide, 
and  having  its  top  perforated  by  small  tubes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sand.  For  each  square  inch  of  cross-section  of 
the  lower  opening  the  amount  of  sand  required  is  20  cubic 
inches.  The  glass  is  carried  slowly  across  the  opening  of 
this  huge  jet,  and  about  an  inch  below  it,  by  means  of  a 
travelling  apron.  The  grain  which  the  surface  receives 
from  the  sand  depends  both  on  the  fineness  of  this  sand 
and  on  the  pressure  of  the  blast.  The  sand  used  varies 
from  that  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  of  fifty  wires  to 
the  inch  down  to  the  finest  powder.  The  pressure  em- 
ployed varies  from  one  to  ten  inches  of  water.  With  sand 
of  average  fineness  and  a  pressure  of  four  inches  of  water 
ordinary  glass  can  be  depolished  perfectly  in  ten  seconds. 
Air  is  preferred  to  steam  for  light  work,  since  with  steam 
the  sand  becomes  damp  and  clogs  the  surfaces.  Of  course, 
this  depolishing  action  is  not  confined  to  glass.  A  fine 
stippled  surface  may  in  this  way  be  given  to  rolled  zinc, 
the  grain  of  which  may  be  made  coarse  or  fine  at  pleasure. 
This  surface  is  of  use  in  zincographic  printing.  The  re- 
markably bold  and  brilliant  frosting  which  has  recently 
appeared  upon  silver  tableware  is  also  the  work  of  the 
sand-blast. 

If  the  surface  of  the  glass  or  metal,  instead  of  being  plain, 
ia  to  be  ornamented  (or  engraved,  as  it  is  commonly  termed), 
it  is  obvious  that  this  may  be  perfectly  accomplished  sim- 
ply by  protecting  from  the  action  of  the  blast  those  por- 
tions of  the  surface  which  it  is  desired  to  leave  in  their 
polished  condition.  This  may  be  done  by  covering  these 
portions  with  the  desired  pattern  cut  out  of  some  suitable 
resistant  medium,  the  chief  requisite  of  which  seems  to  be 
pliability  and  toughness  in  distinction  from  brittlcness.  A 
fresh  fern-leaf,  for  instance,  attached  to  a  sheet  of  glass  by 
gum-water,  will  perfectly  protect  the  surface  beneath  it 
from  erosion,  while  the  unprotected  portions  are  com- 
pletely depolished.  If  the  action  of  the  blast  be  continued, 
the  softer  parts  of  the  leaf  are  first  removed,  and  thus  the 
venation  of  the  frond  is  faithfully  reproduced  on  the 
glass.  A  signature  written  upon  any  hard  surface  with  a 
pen  dipped  in  liquid  glue  protects  this  surface,  so  that  at'u-r 
the  action  of  tho  sand-blast  the  removal  of  the  glue  leaves 
the  autograph  indelibly  traced  in  transparent  lines.  The 
thin  and  delicate  lace-paper  which  is  used  in  ornamental 
confectionery,  bobinet  lace  both  plain  and  figured,  and 
other  similar  tissues,  may  be  used  to  cover  the  glass,  and 
so  to  transfer  their  respective  designs  to  its  surface,  liy 
means  of  the  blocks  used  in  printing  wall-papers  or  nil- 
carpets  designs  in  oil-paint  may  be  .stamped  upon  the  gl;i><. 
These  when  dry  protect  the  surface  from  being  depolished, 
and  the  pattern  is  left  unground.  In  actual  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  that  the  patterns  to  be  transferred 
should  be  capable  of  being  prepared  and  attached  to  the 
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glass  by  unskilled  labor.  Several  methods  of  doing  thi«  have 
been  employed.  In  one  of  thesestencils  c.t  'the  required  de- 
sign are  prepared  in  shc< •!  copper  or  brass.  These  are  held 
by  the  operator,  usually  a  boy,  lirmly  upon  the  glass,  and  a 
brush  ili|i|iod  in  melted  beeswax  in  drawn  over  the  whole. 
Upon  mixing  the  stencil  it«  pattern  is  left  in  exposed  glass, 
and  may  be  fixed  there  by  the  blast.  Or  a  piece  of  tin  or 
lead-foil  is  fixed  to  the  glass  by  a  little  gum-water,  the 
stencil  is  laid  upon  it,  and  its  outline  drawn  through  the 
foil  hv  :i  sharp  point.  The  foil  which  is  now  removed  is 
either  the  superfluous  portions  around  tin-  pattern  —  in 
which  case,  after  brushing  with  beeswax  and  again  re- 
moving foil,  the  pattern  it -elf  in  left  clear  as  before,  or  the 
pattern  itself  is  removed;  when,  on  covering  with  beeswax 
nnd  taking  off  the  rest  of  the  foil,  the  pattern  is  reproduced 
on  the  L'la-s  in  u.;i  \.  :tii'l  at't IT  il<-polishmg  appears  as  a  clear 
-n  upon  aground  surface.  A  moilitit-atiun  of  this  pro- 
cess has  been  extensively  used,  which  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  gutta-percha  rolled 
into  sheets.  This  is  laid  on  the  glass,  the  stencil  placed 
upon  it,  and  the  design  traced  through  as  before.  On  re- 
moving the  portion.-  which  it  is  desired  to  have  depolished, 
nnd  pn---in  ^  the  remaining  coating  firmly  down,  the  glass 
is  ready  lor  the  Must.  Still  another  method,  which  has 
been  found  practically  successful,  is  one  in  which,  by  means 
of  the  stencil-plates  already  referred  to,  the  designs  are 
either  out  or  punched  otit  of  lead-foil  by  the  hundred. 
Girls  are  employed  to  attach  these  to  the  glass  with  gum- 
water,  and  the  operation  is  proceeded  with  as  before. 
Sometimes  certain  portions  of  the  foil  are  allowed  to  re- 
main until  after  the  action  of  the  blast.  On  again  covering 
with  beeswax,  and  stripping  oft"  this  remaining  foil,  a  new 
pattern  is  developed,  which  may  be  etched  by  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  the  ordinary  way,  thus  producing  three  entirely 
different  surfaces  upon  the  glass,  and  giving  contrasts  of 
great  beauty.  Some  exquisite  designs  have  been  executed 
in  this  way  upon  plate-glass  for  interior  decorations.  The 
1'ii  foil  method  now  described  is  extensively  used  for  or- 
namenting glass  gas-globes.  Two  girls,  one  to  put  on  the 
patterns,  the  other  to  tend  the  automatic  dcpolishing-ma- 
chine,  can  easily  do  300  globes  per  diem,  the  most  elaborate 
ornamentation  costing  scarcely  more  than  the  most  simple. 
In  the  same  way  table-glass  may  be  ornamented,  either 
with  the  initials  or  monogram  of  the  owner  or  with  fancy 
designs.  Chemical  glass  and  glass  used  in  business  may 
also  be  marked  in  this  way  easily  and  cheaply. 

Ornamenting  glass  in  color  is  another  feature  of  sand- 
blast work.  Most  of  the  colored  glass  in  use  is,  as  is  well 
known,  simply  plain  window-glass,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  Hashed  a  thin  layer  of  colored  gloss.  By  protecting 
the  surface  of  this  layer  by  a  resistant  design,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  remove  by  the  sand-blast  all  the  colored  layer  in 
the  exposed  parts,  leaving  them  white  and  depolished.  On 
removing  the  protecting  material,  the  design  appears  in 
color  upon  a  white  ground.  Whether  the  device  shall  be 
in  color  on  a  white  ground,  or  white  upon  a  colored  ground, 
depends  simply  on  the  question  which  shall  be  left  exposed 
by  the  pattern. 

But  the  most  beautiful  results  of  the  operation  of  the 
light-pressure  sand-blast  are  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the 
gelatine  process  in  photography.  As  is  well  known,  this 
process,  in  brief,  consists  in  covering  a  plate  of  glass  with 
a  warm  solution  of  gelatine  to  which  has  been  added  a 
suitable  quantity  of  potassium  dichromate.  This  opera- 
tion must  be  performed  in  the  dark.  If  this  plate,  when 
cold,  be  placed  beneath  an  ordinary  photographic  nega- 
tive and  exposed  to  light,  the  portions  of  the  gelatine  film 
unprotected  by  the  negative  will  be  acted  on  by  the  light, 
and  by  an  oxidation  of  the  gelatine  caused  by  the  dichro- 
mate will  be  rendered  insoluble  in  warm  water.  If,  there- 
fore, the  plate,  after  exposure,  be  placed  in  warm  water, 
the  parts  which  were  protected  by  the  negative — corre- 
sponding to  the  lights  of  the  original  picture — are  dis- 
solved away,  leaving  the  glass  clear,  while  the  unprotected 
parts  having  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  the 
tight,  are  not  affected  and  remain  on  the  glass,  forming  a 
resistant  layer.  On  drying  tho  plate  and  submitting  it  to 
the  action  of  tho  sand-blast  the  glass  is  depolished  in  the 
lights  of  the  picture,  while  it  is  left  clear  in  the  shades. 
On  removing  mechanically  tho  insoluble  gelatine,  the  pic- 
ture appears,  the  amount  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  being 
less  in  the  transparent  portions,  which  thus  constitute  the 
shadows.  Most  accurate  and  beautiful  reproductions  of 
lino  engravings  hnve  been  in  this  way  transferred  to  glass 
with  marvellous  fidelity  even  to  the  minutest  detail:  jiml 
this  at  a  COM  which  is  merely  nominal.  It  is  probable, 
moreover,  that  the  sand-blast  process  will  not  long  be 
limited  toll  Kxperimcnts  which  have  been 

made  to  test  the  matter  show  that  gradations  of  tone  may 
be  secured  by  its  use.  Where,  Cor  example,  there  are  half 
tones  in  the  photographic  negative,  the  light  which  passes 
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through  is  too  faint  to  render  the  gelatine  beneath  entirely 
insoluble.  On  washing  it,  therefore,  it  is  partially  remov- 
ed, and  on  exposing  the  film  to  the  action  of  the  blast, 
these  thinner  portions  are  cut  away  by  the  blast  just  before 
the  operation  is  finished.  In  Ibis  way  a  more  or  leis  im- 
perfectly depolished  surface  is  produced,  which  corresponds 
to  the  half  tones.  Another  application  of  the  gelatine 
process  is  to  the  production  of  raised  surfaces.  By  using 
a  suitable  material  on  which  to  work,  and  by  suitabh 
portioning  the  character  of  the  blast,  any  desired  p 
may  be  obtained  in  relief.  This,  then,  may  be  used  as  a 
block,  and  by  any  of  the  ordinary  printing  processes  the 
design  thus  prepared  may  bo  printed  directly  on  paper. 
If  a  photographed  device  be  thus  engraved  on  a  surface— 
such  as  that  of  pitch,  for  example — either  in  relief  or  in 
intaglio,  it  may  be  u»od  as  a  mould  from  which  to  obtain 
a  cast  in  wax,  and  this  by  the  electrotype  process  may  be 
reproduced  as  a  letter-press  cut. 

The  second  class  of  work  which  the  sand-blast  is  called 
upon  to  perform  is  that  which  requires  a  high  velocity  lor 
the  sand.  This  velocity  is  generally  given  to  it  by  a  jet 
of  steam  or  air  issuing  at  a  high  pressure,  though  a  jot 
of  water  or  of  any  other  liquid  or  gas,  or  even  a  direct 
mechanical  action,  such  as  the  blows  of  a  revolving  fan  or 
the  centrifugal  force  of  a  revolving  tube,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  it.  Steam  is  most  readily  obtained,  and, 
as  it  cuts  twice  as  fast  as  air  under  the  same  pressure,  is 
generally  preferred.  It  has  been  employed  under  all  pres- 
sures up  to  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  it  has  Men 
proved  that  its  efficiency  increases  rapidly  with  the  pres- 
sure. It  should  be  dry  and  entirely  free  from  condensed 
water.  If  used  at  a  distance  from  the  boiler,  the  pipes 
should  be  well  wrapped,  and  a  purgor  should  be  employed 
to  separate  the  water.  The  steam  is  used  in  a  jet,  techni- 
cally called  the  "blast-pipe"  or  "gun."  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sectional  drawing  (Fig.  1),  it  consists  of  a 
hollow  bronxo  cylinder  of 
about  1}  inches  external 
diameter,  having  a  lateral 
opening  near  its  upper  end 
(by  which  the  steam  en- 
ters), and  tapering  some- 
what at  its  lower.  Through 
the  top  of  this  cylinder  an 
iron  tube  passes,  secured 
by  a  stuffing-box.  This 
is  called  the  "  sand  tube  :" 
its  exterior  diameter  is 
somewhat  less  than  that 
of  the  opening  through 
the  cylinder,  and  it  tapers 
with  it  at  its  lower  end, 
though  somewhat  less  rap- 
idly, thus  leaving  a  narrow 
concentric  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  the  steam.  The 
adjustment  of  this  part  of 
the  apparatus  is  most  im- 
portant. The  exterior  cyl- 
tinder  is  prolonged  beyond 
this  concentric  opening  to 
form  a  socket  for  a  supple- 
mentary or  directing  tube 
called  the  "noitle-tube" 
(seen  separately  on  the 
right).  This  tube,  being 
the  only  portion  of  the  blast-pipe  which  is  exposed  to  wear, 
is  made  of  sheet  steel,  or  sometimes  of  chilled  iron.  It  is 
easily  replaceable  when  worn  through  by  use.  From  this  de- 
scription it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam  enters  the  gun  lat- 
erally, surrounds  the  sand-tube,  issues  through  the  annu- 
lar space  below  into  the  no»le-tube,  and  creates  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  sand-tube  which  draws  the  sand  into  the 
blast.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
blast  depends  upon  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  tubes 
and  apertures  to  each  other  for  any  given  pressure  of 
steam.  The  sand  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  sifted  so 
as  to  be  of  uniform  size,  and  should  be  clean,  hard,  sharp, 
and  dry.  Experiment  has  shown  that  sand  which  will 
pass  through  a  sieve  of  40  holes  to  the  inch,  and  not 
through  one  of  48  wires,  will  cut  faster  than  a  sand  which 
will  pass  through  one  of  20  and  not  one  of  30  holes.  The 
action  of  the  gun  is  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  the  steam  is  let 
on,  it  issues  with  great  velocity  from  the  annular  opening 
in  the  jet,  producing  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  sand-tube 
which  it  encloses,  and  consequently  in  the  rubber  tube 
which  connects  it  with  the  sand-box  above.  On  opening 
a  sliding  valve  in  the  bottom  of  this  sand-box  a  stream  off 
sand — in  amount  about  one  or  two  pints  per  minute — is 
drawn  through  the  tube  into  the  jet  of  steam,  and  is  forced 
by  it  through  the  noizle-tube,  striking  at  a  high  velocity 
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the  stone  to  be  cut,  which  is  placed  about  an  inch  distant 
from  it.  The  waste  steam,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
the  stone  and  sand,  eseajies  laterally,  and  if  the  gun  be  ut 
rest  a  conical  hole  is  gradually  cut  into  the-  material.  The 
angle  which  the  sides  of  this  cone  make  with  each  other  | 
varies,  increasing  with  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and  di- 
minishing with  an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  blast.  Jf  it 
is  desired  to  have  the  sides  of  the  cut  parallel,  the  gun  is 
slightly  inclined  and  slowly  revolved  about  a  vertical  axis. 
The  angle  of  inclination  varies  of  course  with  the  hardness 
of  the  stone  and  with  the  pressure  of  the  steam  employed. 
In  cutting  granite,  for  example,  with  a  steam-jet  of  300 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  an  inclination  of  1  in  9 
has  been  found  to  give  a  parallel  cut.  A  rather  soft-burned 
briek,  however,  gave  a  straight  cut  under  the  same  circum- 
stances without  inclining  the  jet  at  all.  It  is  important 
that  free  escape  should  be  afforded  for  the  waste  steam  and 
sand.  Hence,  if  a  deep  hole  is  to  be  drilled,  its  diameter 
must  be  sufficient  to  allow  this  free  escape  around  the  gun. 
In  boring  holes  with  the  sand-blast  there  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  blast-pipe  bent  at  its  lower  third  to 
an  angle  of  about  1  in  9,  and  to  have  the  nozzle-tubo  only 
two  inches  long.  By  rotating  such  a  jet  about  its  main 
axis,  a  hole  of  almost  any  shape  can  be  cut  through  stone, 
which  shall  have  parallel  sides;  or,  if  required,  the  fides 
may  even  be  undercut,  as  is  sometimes  necessary  in  mak- 
ing pockets  for  purposes  of  blasting. 

In  order  to  cut  long  narrow  grooves  in  stone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quarrying  it,  the  gun  is  somewhat  modified  by  at- 
taching to  it,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  opening  of  the  nozzle- 
tube,  two  parallel  guide-plates  of  steel.  The  object  of  hav- 
ing these  plates  is  to  prevent  the  divergence  of  the  blast 
laterally,  and  thus  to  make  the  edges  of  the  groove  more 
regular.  The  gun  is  carried  on  a  railway,  and  is  auto- 
matically moved  so  as  to  traverse  the  stone  to  be  cut  along 
the  line  of  the  required  division  at  a  suitable  rate.  It  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  such  as  has  been  found  by  experiment 
to  give  a  vertical  cut  on  one  side  of  the  groove.  After  one 
cut  is  made  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  a  second 
groove  is  cut  about  three  inches  from  the  first  and  parallel 
to  it,  the  gun  being  so  inclined  that  the  two  parallel  sur- 
faces face  each  other.  When  this  is  completed,  the  inter- 
mediate prism  of  stone,  whose  cross-section  is  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  V,  is  split  out  by  a  blunt  chisel.  Two  other 
grooves  arc  then  cut  to  the  same  depth,  and  the  operation 
above  given  is  repeated,  until  finally  a  cut  three  inches 
wide,  three  feet  or  more  in  depth,  and  of  any  desired  length, 
is  made  in  the  rock.  The  mass  may  then  easily  be  de- 
tached by  known  methods.  By  mounting  the  blast-pipe 
on  the  end  of  a  radial  arm  moving  around  a  horizontal 
axis,  a  circular  groove  of  the  above  depth  may  be  cut  as 
the  circumference  of  a  tunnel.  Then  a  single  charge  of 
nitro-glycerine,  exploded  at  the  centre,  would  bring  away 
the  entire  mass. 

The  chief  uses  of  the  heavy  sand-blast,  however,  are 
found  in  dressing  and  ornamenting  stone  after  it  has  been 
quarried.  By  experiments  made  for  the  purpose,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  dressing  stone  under  a  pressure 
of  50  pounds  of  steam  the  blast  will  cut  away  five  cubic 
inches  of  American  marble,  and  three  cubic  inches  of  Ital- 
ian marble  or  of  granite,  per  minute.  The  amount  of  ma- 
terial removed,  however,  varies  very  mijch  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment,  being  much  greater,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  blast-pipe  is  moved  over  the  surface  than 
when  it  is  still.  Oblique  incidence  too  (from  30°  to  45°) 
increases  the  rapidity  of  the  cutting  effect,  probably  be- 
cause the  issuing  particles  of  sand  are  not  met  and  their 
force  deadened  by  the  rebounding  ones.  So,  too,  and  prob- 
ably from  the  same  cause,  the  material  is  more  rapidly  cut 
away  when  the  jet  is  held  four  or  five  inches  distant  from 
the  stone  than  when  but  one  inch.  If,  however,  it  be  de- 
sired to  limit  the  action  strictly  to  the  region  to  be  cut,  as 
when  a  narrow  groove  is  to  be  made,  it  is  best  to  direct  the 
gun  squarely  at  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  as  near  it  as  pos- 
sible. Moreover,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  is  also  affected 
by  the  quantity  of  sand  used.  For  hard  rocks,  in  which 
the  action  is  to  be  limited  to  a  small  area,  the  amount  of 
sand  above  specified — one  or  two  pints  per  minute — gives 
the  best  result.  But  when  the  stone  is  soft,  and  the  cutting 
is  to  be  done  over  a  large  surface,  two  or  three  times  this 
quantity  of  sand  may  be  used  to  advantage.  In  dressing 
stone  the  first  operation  is  to  produce  a  flat  surface.  This 
is  best  effected  by  cutting  first  a  narrow  groove  about  half 
an  inch  deep  along  one  edge  of  the  surface  to  be  dressed, 
then  breaking  or  splitting  off  the  overhanging  edge,  and 
go  on,  repeating  the  operation  across  the  entire  face. 
i-ince  most  varieties  of  stone  vary  in  hardness  in  different 
portions  of  the  same  mass,  careful  watching  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  workman  when  using  the  sand-blast. 
lie  must  continue  the  action  a  little  longer  upon  those 
parts  which  are  harder,  and  shorten  it  on  those  which  are 


softer  than  the  average.  Used  in  this  way  and  with  suf- 
ficient care,  the  sand-blast  has  been  found  an  efficient 
means  of  cleaning  and  refreshing  discolored  wrought-stone 
surfaces  of  buildings  and  monuments. 

For  purposes  of  ornamentation  in  stone  the  snnd-blast 
process  has  no  rival.  The  method  employed  is  simply  to 
protect  those  portions  of  the  stone  which  arc  not  to  be  cut 
away  with  a  suitable  mat  or  template  of  rubber  or  other 
more  or  less  elastic  material.  The  gun  is  mounted  on  a 
traverse  having  a  to-and-fro  motion  adjustable  for  dis- 
tance, which  carries  it  forward  nnd  backward  over  the 
length  of  the  t-tonc.  At  the  same  time  the  frame  has  a 
motion  at  right  angles  to  this,  given  to  it  by  a  ratchet- 
wheel  and  pawl  working  the  pinion  of  a  rack,  and  so  ad- 
justed that  at  the  end  of  every  passage  of  the  jet  to  and 
fro  the  pawl  pushes  the  ratchet-wheel  forward  one  or  more 
teeth.  In  this  way  the  gun  is  made  to  pass  each  time  over 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  stone,  the  operation  being  continued 
until  the  required  depth  is  attained.  In  general,  the  de- 
sign which  is  to  be  engraved  on  the  stone  is  cut  out  of 
sheet  rubber  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  or  thereabouts,  in 
thickness.  The  mat  or  stencil  thus  made  is  cemented  on 
the  stone  with  a  solution  of  rubber  in  benzol.  When  the 
cement  is  dry  the  stone  is  placed  immediately  tinder  the 
blast,  and  at  one  or  two  inches'  distance  from  it.  The 
wear  which  this,  rubber  stencil  undergoes  is  very  trifling. 
In  a  single  case  one  had  been  used  with  the  steam-blast 
under  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  and  at  2  feet  distance  to 
cut  50  slabs  of  marble  each  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  This  is  equivalent  to  12£  inches  of  solid  marble, 
and — as  the  rubber  was  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick — 
to  200  times  the  thickness  of  the  rubber  itself.  Yet  no 
wear  was  perceptible  on  the  surface  of  the  stencil.  In 
much  of  the  easier  kinds  of  ornamentation,  such  as  that 
of  marble  and  glass,  patterns  of  metal  are  used,  generally 
of  iron.  When  letters  are  to  be  cut,  for  example,  alpha- 
bets are  prepared  either  of  the  letters  themselves  or  of 
their  stencils,  and  by  selecting  those  which  arc  desired  and 
cementing  them  to  the  stone,  they  may  be  rapidly  en- 
graved. Ornamental  designs  may  thus  be  cut  deep  into 
glass,  the  surface  being  beautifully  frosted.  The  wear  of 
the  iron  is  very  slight.  By  these  various  methods  the  most 
elaborate  ornamentation  of  stone  can  be  secured  at  a  cost 
which  is  comparatively  insignificant,  since  the  complica- 
tion of  the  pattern  is  entirely  without  influence.  The 
stonework  of  the  new  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Phila- 
delphia was  all  ornamented  by  the  sand-blast.  Exquisite 
tracery-work  has  been  cut  by  it  out  of  thin  white  marble 
by  cutting  the  pattern  half  through  the  slab,  then  revers- 
ing and  cutting  from  the  other  side  completely  through. 
The  bevelled  edges  of  the  design  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
slab,  and  the  open  tracery  thus  made,  when  placed  before 
a  background  of  colored  marble,  produces  a  most  excel- 
lent effect. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  the  high-pres- 
sure sand-blast  for  the  purpose  of  turning  blocks  of  gran- 
ite and  other  rocks  into  fancy  forms  in  the  lathe.  A  block 
of  granite,  for  instance,  having  been  given  a  roughly- 
cylindrical  shape  by  the  hammer,  is  placed  in  the  lathe 
and  accurately  centred.  The  axis  of  the  gun  is  of  course 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  block,  and  is  so  placed  that 
the  blast  strikes  the  block  tangentially.  If  the  block  be 
slowly  revolved,  and  at  the  same  time  the  blast-pipe  be 
carried  along  parallel  to  the  axis  by  a  motion  like  that  of 
a  slide-rest,  a  true  cylinder  of  granite  will  in  this  way  be 
turned  out.  But  if,  instead  of  moving  in  a  straight  line,  the 
gun  be  made  to  follow  any  outline  by  means  of  a  device 
similar  to  any  of  thoee  employed  in  turning  irregular 
forms,  almost  any  desired  form  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
granite.  Balcony  pilasters  which  require  fourteen  days  to 
cut  by  hand  can  be  finished  in  half  a  day  by  the  sand- 
blast. Another  ingenious  application  of  the  sand-blast 
which  has  proved  entirely  successful  is  its  use  for  cleaning 
castings  of  brass,  iron.  etc.  from  the  sand  and  slag  upon 
them  as  they  come  from  the  moulds.  A  moderate  jet  of 
steam  working  a  blast  of  sand  cleans  them  perfectly.  In 
the  case  of  iron  castings,  however,  an  advantage  of  the 
method  luis  arisen  which  was  not  foreseen.  In  the  old 
method  of  cleaning  the  castings  were  pickled,  or  placed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  a  short  time.  But  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  iron  is  absorbed  or  occluded  by  the 
metal,  thus  diminishing  greatly  its  strength,  confirming 
fully  the  general  opinion  of  iron-founders  that  the  cast- 
ings were  weakened  by  pickling.  Hence  the  sand-blast, 
by  furnishing  a  new  mode  of  cleaning  these  castings,  pre- 
vents the  weakening  of  the  iron  which  results  from  the  oc- 
clusion of  hydrogen  during  pickling. 

Upon  wood  the  sand-blast  acts  slowly.  The  large  block 
type  which  arc  used  in  printing  posters  may  be  cut  out  by 
,  the  sand-blast,  however,  very  rapidly  and  cheaply,  simply 
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ii'iitiiiL'  tin*  -t''ni-il-  on  the  ends  of  the  Mocks  and 

14  Ihi'iii  all   |.i_'.-tlier  miller  the  moving  jet   for  a  few 

minutes.     Tin'  letters,  uro  clear  anil  sharp,  and  they  work 

\M'I1    ill    [111-   pi  ' 

\I mi    ..Hier  applications  of  the  sand-blunt  have  been 
suggested.     Millstones  hnvc  been   dressed  by  its  mean-; 

metal  .   .-ill,  elcaned.  Stippled,  nil. I  en/lavi    ) 

all    liai''l    in:. I.  rials    have,    been    Muni    away    l.y  It.      Altera- 
n   fin1   I. .rill  I'l'ji't  ha\f   !><•<  n   made,  anil   in  SOmO  CaSCB 
t!ir    land    bftl    t'.-.-n    in.'lo-eit    in    r    Mn.n^    li..\    aii.l   forced 
fruiii  th.'jrf  l.v  the  pressure  of  the  steam   ailinilli-.l  : 

..in  inns  modifications  and  ex- 
teiisi'u  prineiple. 

Tin--  theory  nl  this  extraordinary  notion  of  a  jet  of  sand 
i  ier\  simple.  Tlif  niiiti'i'ial  in-led  mi  is  worn,  not  by  an 
;i  i  H.I.I  in  Lr  ui-iinn,  luit  by  art  tin  I  pulverization  by  impact,  each 
L'iMiii  "Isaiiil  ai-Iing  by  its  own  \  elo.'ity  and  inn  men  him,  like 
a  Inilli't  nr  projectile,  pulverizing,  cutting,  or  indenting  the 
t  it  strikes.  That  I  In- iiii]. a.  I  .".in  ..I  -and  (.'rains  must  be 
lerableal  these  hi^h  \ el. .n ties  is  quite  obvious;  moro- 
i  ilull  ivil  light  may  bo  observed  where  the  sand  ira- 
i.n  i  in-  t'.ne  or  glass.  The  evidence  which  may  be 
'il  to  |.I-M\I'  the  eiirrcetncss  of  this  theory  of  impact 
may  In'  :i:j:in  :>  I  under  two  ili.-tin.-t  heads.  In  the  first 
plnce,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  substance  is  cut  away 
seems  to  have  no  particular  relation  to  its  hardness  or  soft- 
as  such,  but  is  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its  brittleness. 
While  the  -train  blast  at  50  pounds  pressure  scarcely  af- 
I'ert-  imlia  i  ul. I. IT,  wood  is  cut  by  it  with  moderate  rapidity, 
marble  and  granite  are  attacked  energetically,  and  glass  is 
cut  most  rapidly  of  all.  With  a  supply  of  steam  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  required  in  an  engine  to  yield  I  *  horse- 
power, at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
M  i.'ii/.-sand  being  used  in  the  blast,  the  cutting  effect  pro- 
duced was  equal  to  the  removal  per  minute  of  10  cubic 
inches  of  sandstone,  4  cubic  inches  of  American  marble,  and 
li  cubic  inches  of  granite.  In  sawing  with  sand,  where 
the  effect  is  unquestionably  due  to  abrasion,  marble  cuts 
twelve  times  faster  than  granite.  An  air-blast  at  HI)  pounds 
will  perforate  glass  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  four  or 
five  seconds,  and  a  steam-jet  at  the  same  pressure  will  eut 
a  hole  through  glass  an  inch  thick  in  twenty  seconds. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  high  velocity  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  when  steam  is  used  directly  at  nigh  pressures — 
say  at  ill  pounds  to  the  inch — it  euts  fifty  times  as  fast  ae 
if  the  same  steam  were  employed  to  drive  a  fan  producing 
one-sixth  of  a  pound  pressure  of  air.  Again,  abrasion,  as 
is  well  known,  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  oblique  inci- 
dences, and  not  at  all  at  perpendicular  incidences.  Now, 
the  sand-blast  produces  its  maximum  effect  at  perpendic- 
ular incidences,  provided  only  that  free  space  be  allowed 
for  the  escape  of  the  sand.  Hence,  a  plate  of  copper, 
though  one  of  the  softest  metals,  resists  the  action  of  the 
MHI  I  Must  at  a  perpendicular  incidence  quite  as  well  as  a 
plate  of  hardened  steel.  But  at  oblique  incidences,  owing 
to  the  abrasive  action,  the  copper  is  far  more  rapidly  worn. 
In  the  second  place,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  this 
a ••! inn  is  of  the  nature  of  pulverization  by  blows  is  the  fact 
that  the  sand  which  is  employed  will  rapidly  cut  substances 
v>  hii-h  arc  much  harder  than  itself — a  fact  impossible  on  the 
abrasion  theory.  Thus,  for  example,  common  quartz-sand, 
driven  by  steam  at  50  pounds  pressure,  has  cut  a  slot 
through  a  hardened  steel  file  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick  in  four  minutes,  and  through  a  crystal  of  coriinrfunt 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick  in  ten  minutes.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  corundum  is  the  hardest  substance  in 
nature  except  the  diamond,  the  significance  of  this  action 
appears,  lint  even  these  results,  marvellous  as  they  arc, 
h:i\i  l.i  i  n  I'M-,  r  led.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  in 
York  by  I'rof.  Egleston,  in  which  quartz-sand  was 
used,  driven  by  an  air-pressure  of  70  pounds,  one  crystal 
of  topaz  lost  94  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  one  minute,  and 
another  had  a  hole  drilled  nearly  through  it  in  the  same 
time,  losing  22  percent,  of  its  weight.  Under  these  circum- 
•s  even  the  diamond  itself  was  attacked  by  the  blast, 
»  fragment  of  the  black  variety,  weighing  1.2607  grammes, 
.,'  0.0869  grammes  in  weight  in  eight  minutes.  More- 
over, it  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  no  advantage 
is  obtained  by  using  emery  in  the  blast  in  place  of  quartz- 
sand;  for,  although  it  is  much  harder,  it  is  also  much 
ier,  and  hence  for  a  given  pressure  does  not  acquire  so 
high  a  velocity  in  the  blast  as  the  lighter  quartz.  Now, 
t!ie  force,  of  impact  increases  as  the  square  of  the  ve- 
lueity,  but  only  as  the  first  power  of  the  mass,  it  is  obvious 
why  a  high  velocity  is  so  advantageous.  In  further  proof 
of  this  second  position  is  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  a 
plate  of  quartz  has  been  drilled  by  fine  lead  shot  driven  by 
nn  air-blast,  as  well  as  by  an  iron  sand  composed  of  fine 
particles  of  cast  iron,  lilass,  too,  has  been  depolishcd  by 
a  Must  of  marble-powder  or  chalk.  Moreover,  the  new 
hardened  };lass  of  M.  .le  la  lia-tie,  which  the  diamond  only 
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srrntehes,  but  docs  not  eut,  is  readily  depnli.he  I 
of  »and.      lint  the  peculiar  ei.ndiiion   "I    ten-ion   .,!'   Ml 
glass,  dm-  TO  it,  r:ip:  I In./  iMe  to  re- 

move any  hut  the  thinnest  layer  from  its  surface  w:t 
„•  it  to  tly  into  a  tli..u-.ni.l  piece*. 

From  its  novelty  and  etTeetivcncss,  the  sand-blunt  proce«l 
has  attraeted  nun-It  attention  li'.th  hero  and  in  Europe. 
Patents  in  several  foreign  countries  have  been  secured,  and 
the  process  is  already  in  successful  operation  in  a  number 
of  them.  i  .  DARKER. 

Sand'crack,  a  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  It  con- 
stitutes an  unsoundness,  since  it  springs  from  a  conttitu- 
tional  britllencss  of  the  hoof  and  lends  to  serioui  lameness. 
It  is  made  worse  by  overdriving  and  bad  shoeing.  It  may 
be  treated  by  paring,  firing,  and  blistering  the  coi 
The  horse  should  be  well  fed  or  turned  out  to  pasture. 

Sand  Creek,  tp.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.    P.  1149. 

Sand  Creek,  tp.,  Docatur  co.,  Ind.    1*.  2029. 

Sand  Crrek,  tp.,  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     P.  930. 

Sand  Creek,  tp.,  I'nion  co.,  la.     P.  328. 

Sand  Creek,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Minn.    P.  1520. 

Sandean'  (LEONARD  STLVAIN  Jri.r.8),  b.  at  Anbnsson, 
department  of  C'reuse,  France,  Feb.  19,  lull  :  studied  law 
at  Paris,  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  literature ; 
wrote  his  first  novel,  K<ae  el  Hlnnche,  in  connection  with 
Madame  Dudevant  (George  Band),  and  published  it  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Jules  Sand."  In  1853  he  was  appointed 
keeper  at  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1858  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  His  most  successful  novel  was 
Mllt.de  la  SenjUere  (2  vols.,  1848;  as  a  drama  1X51).  His 
best  comedy  is  hr  Oendre  de  M.  I'oirier,  written  in  connec- 
tion with  Emil  Augier  (1854).  Also  the  novel  La  Mnl-m 
de  Penarran  (1858)  has  been  transformed  into  a  drama 
(1863). 

Sand-Eel,  or  Sand-Lance,  a  name  given  to  fishes 
of  the  family  Amodytidie  and  genus  Amodylei.  They  are 
elongated,  nearly  rectilinear  species,  with  an  elongated, 
pointed  snout,  forked  caudal,  and  silvery  body ;  they  bur- 
row in  the  sand,  and  are  of  little  or  no  use  except  as  bait 
for  other  fishes,  for  which  they  are  sometimes  extensively 
employed.  Species  are  found  on  the  northern  shores  of  all 
countries.  The  common  American  species  is  Amadylet 
Americans.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sandeman  (RODERT),  b.  at  Perth,  Scotland,  in  171*: 
studied  at  Edinburgh ;  became  a  linen-draper ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Glas  (or  Glass),  the  founder  of  a 
sect  called  the  Glasites ;  became  an  elder  in  the  congre- 
gation ;  established  in  1762  a  congregation  of  the  new  sect 
at  London,  where  the  adherents  became  known  under  the 
title  of  Sandemanians ;  came  to  America  and  established  a 
society  1764,  and  settled  in  the  following  year  at  Danbury, 
Conn.,  where  he  d.  Apr.  2,  1771.  Glas,  the  real  founder 
of  the  sect,  was  b.  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  Sept.  21,  1898; 
was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's ;  became  minister  of  a  coun- 
try parish;  published  The  Tctlimuuy  of  the  Kin;/  uf  Mar- 
ty n  (1727),  directed  against  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State;  was  thereupon  deposed  from  his  ministry  by  the 
Scottish  General  Assembly,  and  formed  his  adherents  into 
a  separate  society.  D.  at  Dundee  in  1773.  His  numerous 
scattered  writings  were  collected  into  4  vols.  (Edinburgh, 
1762 ;  Perth,  5  vols.,  1782).— Sanderaan  wrote  a  number 
of  theological  and  controversial  treatises.  The  Sandeman- 
ian  Church  still  maintains  a  feeble  existence,  chiefly  at 
Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Danbury,  Conn.,  the  total  mem- 
bership not  exceeding  2000  persons.  Among  their  leading 
peculiarities,  besides  several  ascetic  practices,  are  the 
weekly  love-feast,  eaten  on  Sunday,  and  the  "kiss  of 
brotherhood ;"  the  washing  of  feet,  formerly  one  of  their 
practices,  has  been  discontinued. 

Sandcmanians.    See  SANDEMAN. 

Sand'erling,  a  name  given  to  species  of  Calidrit,  a 
genus  of  the  family  Scolopacidoe,  and  closely  related  to 
'friai/n,  from  which  it  in  fact  differs  chiefiy  by  the  absence 
of  the  hind  toe.     The  bill  is  straight,  rather  longer  ( 
the  head,  and  widened  toward  the  end ;  the  color  abo' 
light  ashv,  interspersed  with  elongated  snots  of  brownish- 
black  on  the  head,  back,  scapulars,  and  shorter  quills  ;  t 
on  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  is  black,  in  line  trans- 
verse lines ;  beneath  it  is  white.    The  total  length  is  about 
eight  inches— the  bill  one,  tail  two.     The  species  is 
distributed,    and   occurs   more  or    less   in   the  temperate 
regions  of  the  entire  northern  hemisphere,  and  also  ex- 
tends in  winter  into  South  America.        THEODORE  GILL. 

Sanders.     See  SAM>.U.-WOOD  and  SAJCTAL-WOOD. 

Sanders  (CHARLES  W.),  b.  in  Hcrkimer  co.,  N.  T.,  in 
1805;  author  of  two  series  of  ScAoof  Reader*,  the  first 
commenced  in  1838,  the  second  issued  in  1860,  and  of  sev- 
eral music-books  for  the  young.  More  than  15,000,000 
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cnpies  of  his  honks  have  been  used  in  Ainoriciin  schools.  — 
111.-  hrolhcr.  .Inslll  \  ('..  aided  llilll  ill  till'  preparation  of 

the  rcvir-c  1   series  mid   was  the  author  of  an  Analytical 

l>,lil«>r   ,111:1    //I';///.'/-   */,'//:,'   (ISIill). 

Sanders  (DANIEL  CLARKE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sturbridgc, 

Muss.,  .M:iy  ."..  176-i:  graduated  at  Harvard  1788:  taught 
the  Cambridge  grammar  school  while  studying  theology; 

was  licensed  to  preach  179(1;  was  I'nitarian  minister  at 
Vcrgcnncs,  Vt..  from  Juno  12,  1794,  to  1799,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Burlington;  was  the  lirst  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  from  Oct.  17.  1  sill,  to  Mar.  24,  1814,  and 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Medficld,  Mass.,  from 
May  21,  1SI.">.  to  May  17,  1829,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Ma^a'-liusctts  constitutional  convention  of  182(1.  D.  at 
Medlield  Oct.  IS,  1S.')(I.  Author  of  .  I  lli*tori/  of  tin-  In,  linn 
Vi'iir*  i'-!  1  1,  Iht  fir  ft  Si  It/i  r«  "/'I  In'  I'.S..  /xirtii-iiliir/i/  in  A'eic 

KIII/I,  mil.  iirinied  at  Montpeiicr,  Vt.,  in  1812,  and  of  more 
than  r.ll  published  sermons. 

Saiulrrs  KiKoucK  NICHOLAS),  b.  nt  Lexington,  Ky., 
Feb.  21.  IslL',  grandson  of  Col.  (Jcorgc  Nicholas,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  "Kentucky  resolutions"  of  1798;  became  at 
an  early  age  an  efficient  Democratic  orator  and  politician  : 
v,.i-  appointed  by  Pros.  Pierce  U.  S.  consul  at  Liverpool, 
and  by  1'res.  Buchanan  navy  agent  at  New  York;  was 
a  prominent  supporter  of  Douglas  in  the  campaign 
of  1860;  resided  in  Europe  during  the  civil  war  as  a 
commissioner  of  the  Confederate  States,  associated  with 
Mason  and  Slidell  ;  took  part  with  Messrs.  C.  C.  Clay  and 
.!a  MICS  P.  llolcomb  in  the  peace  conference  with  Horace 
(ireelcy  at  Niagara  Falls,  July,  1864,  and  after  the  war 
settled  at  New  York,  where  he  d.  Aug.  12,  1873. 

Sanders  (JonN),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1810;  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  appointed  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  1,  1834,  captain  1838; 
was  engaged  for  many  years  upon  the  improvement  of 
Ohio  River  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  de- 
fences of  New  York  harbor.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
articipated  in  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  the  siege  of 
era  Cruz,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  at 
Monterey.  With  a  brief  interval  he  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  improving  Delaware  River  and  Bay  and  in  the 
construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  that  fort  July  29,  1858.  Author  of  Mi-moi™  on  the  Ite- 
sources  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  etc.,  and  of  a  translation 
of  M.  Poncelet's  Memoir  on  Stability  of  Revetment!  and  their 
Foundations, 

Sanders  (NICHOLAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Charlewood,  Surrey, 
England,  about  1527  ;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and 
at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  New  College  1548 
and  regius  professor  of  canon  law  1557  ;  left  England  on 
account  of  the  religious  innovations  of  Elizabeth;  was 
ordained  priest  at  Koine  1560;  accompanied  Cardinal 
Stanislaus  Hosius  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  gained 
great  renown  by  his  skill  in  disputation  ;  w'ent  to  Poland 
with  Hosius  ;  resided  thirteen  years  at  Louvain,  Holland 
(1666-79),  as  assistant  to  Sir  Francis  Engleficld,  who  was 
the  almoner  of  the  aid  granted  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  for 
the  relief  of  English  Roman  Catholic  churchmen  ;  was  sent 
by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  as  nuncio  to  Ireland  ;  accompanied 
the  Spanish  soldiery  thither  1579,  and  is  alleged  to  have 
there  perished  miserably  while  wandering  in  the  woods 
and  bogs  to  escape  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  whether  in  1581,  1582,  or  15S3  authorities  differ, 
and  some  discredit  the  account  altogether.  Sanders  was 
styled  by  Anthony  a  Wood  "  the  most  noted  defender  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  his  time."  Author  of  The 
Siij/per  of  our  Lord  (Louvain,  4to,  1565),  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  "  real  presence,"  in  reply  to  Jewell's  Apotw/y 
and  Novell's  Challenge,  and  in  turn  answered  by  the  lat- 
ter in  his  Confutation  ;  The  Itocke  of  the  Churche  (Louvain, 
1566),  A  Treatise  of  the  Images  of  Christ  (1567),  directed 
against  Jewell,  and  of  several  other  polemical  works,  of 
winch  the  best  known  was  a  Latin  treatise  against  the 
English  Reformation  —  DC  Oriaine  ac  Prooressu  Xchimnati* 
An/jlif-ani  (Cologne,  1585),  which  was  several  times  re- 
printed and  translated  into  French,  but  never  into  English. 

Sanders  (WILLIAM  P.),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1833  ;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1856,  when  he  was 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  ;  served  in 
California  and  Kansas  1856-57,  and  on  the  Utah  expedition 
1857-61.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
6th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  served  with  hia  company  in  the 
defences  of  Washington  until  the  opening  of  the  Virginia 
Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  when  ho  was  engaged  before 
Yorktown,  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Mechanicsvillc, 
etc.,  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign  of  that  year.  In  Mar., 
]si;;;,  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  5th  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry, which  he  led  in  the  pursuit  of  Morgan  on  the  hitter's 
raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  September  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  cavalry,  department  of  the  Ohio,  but 


the  following  month  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  a^-ii'iied  to  the  23d  corps.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  engagements  of  Blue  Lick  Springs.  Lcnoir, 
and  CampKeH'-  Station,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  action 
before  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  17.  D.  Nov.  19,  1863. 

San'derson,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Baker  co.,  Fla. 

Sanderson  (Joiix).  b.  near  Carlisle.  Pa.,  in  17'-: 
studied  law  a!  Philadelphia;  became  a  teacher  in.andsub- 
seciiiently  one  of  the  proprietors  of.  Clennont  Seminary; 
wrote  in  early  life  in  Dennie's  J'urtfiilin  and  the  Aurum 
neu> paper  ;  prepared  with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  James  M., 
tlie  iirst  2  vols.  of  the  /!io<frn/Jn/  «f  tli>  Si'jio  <•*  "/  111,-  !),,-!, >- 
,-,:tio,i  "f  Inil, i>i;i<l,'i:< ,-  (1820),  which  was  completed  in  7 
vols.  by  Robert  Wain,  Jr..  and  others  (1820-27;  new  illus- 
trated 4to  cd.  by  William  Rrothcrhead,  IM>.~>|  ;  successfully 
opposed  iu  a  pamphlet  the  plan  to  exclude  the  classical 
languages  from  (iirard  College  (182(1);  re.-idcd  in  Paris 
1845-4(1;  wrote  an  amusing  and  instructive  work.  SL,ti'h>n 
of  I'irri".  in  I'oniilior  L,tl,r*  to  //  [H  Friiinix  (IS,,8),  which 
was  republishcd  in  London  under  the  title  Tl,,  Atnel  ','"n  in 
I'arlx  (ls;!S),  ami  translated  by  Jules  Janin  into  French 
(1843);  commenced  a  similar  work,  77"  .1  ///-,-/, •,/„  i,,  Lon- 
ifon,  of  which  portions  were  published  in  the  A"/m7,v  / 1,,,,-/, .  f 
Miii/ic:ini;  and  on  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  became  professor 
of  Latin  and  (Ireek  in  the  Philadelphia  High  School.  D. 
at  Philadelphia  Apr.  5,  1844.  He  wa-  a  ;  i  i;tl.  man  of  ripe 
classical  culture  and  of  eminent  social  virtues.  (Sec  notice 
in  (jritiwold's  Prose  Writers  of  America.) 

Sanderson  (Jons  P.),  b.  Feb.  1.3, 1818,  in  Lebanon  co., 
Pa.  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I  S:i'.l ;  elected  to  the  lower  hou^e 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1S-15,  and  to  the  Stale 
senate  in  1847;  editor  of  Ihe  l>, ,':!,/  X<u-»  of  Philadelphia 
from  1848  to  1856  ;  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  war  depart- 
ment Mar.  4,  1861,  which  he  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  lieutenant-colonel  15th  U.  S.  Infantry;  appointed  colo- 
nel 13th  U.  S.  Infantry  July  4,  1863;  in  Feb.,  isiil.  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  provost-marshal-general  department  of 
the  Missouri.  D.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  14  of  the  same 
year.  His  important  service  to  his  country  during  the  war 
was  the  very  full  exposition  made  by  him  of  the  secret  po- 
litical organization  in  tho  Northern  and  Western  State> 
known  as  the  "Knights  of  the  (Jolden  Circle"  or  "'Order 
of  American  Knights,"  causing  the  disruption  of  the  order. 

Sanderson  (Jons  SCOTT  BURDO.N),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b. 
at  Newcastle-on-Tync,  England,  Dec.,  1828;  educated  at, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  was  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Paddington  1855-56;  became  physician  to  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital ;  was  employed  by  the  royal  commissioners 
to  make  investigations  respecting  the  cattle-plague  I S05-66, 
the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  in  North  <«er- 
raanv  1865,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Cornwall 
mines  1869,  on  all  which  subjects  he  published  elaborate 
Reports ;  introduced  the  sphygmograph  into  England  ; 
wrote  tho  Handbook  of  the  SpnygntograpK,  and  became 
professor  of  physiology  in  University  College,  London,  1874. 

Sanderson  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rothcrham.  York- 
shire, England,  Sept.  19,  1587;  educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  1606  and  reader  in  logic 
in  1608;  published  lectures  upon  that  subject,  Lonicir  Artia 
Compendium  (1615),  which  passed  through  several  editions; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ll'ill  ;  became  in 
1619  rector  of  Boothby  Pennell,  Lincolnshire,  which  post 
he  retained  more  than  forty  years  ;  became  prebend  of 
Lincoln  1629  and  rector  of  Muston  1633;  was  indebted  to 
his  great  reputation  as  a  casuist  for  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  Charles  I.  1631,  by  whom  he  was  made  D.  D. 
1636,  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church  1642  ;  was  named  by  Parliament  one  of  the 
"Assembly  of  Divines"  convoked  at  Westminster  ir.i:;, 
but  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant,  and  had  his  living  seques- 
tered; attended  the  king  as  ecclesiastical  councillor  at 
Oxford,  at  Hampton  Court,  nnd  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  was 
ejected  from  his  professorship  1648,  but  restored  1660,  and 
shortly  after  made  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  took  part  in  the 
Savoy  Conference  1661.  D.  at  Lincoln  Jan.  29.  ir,r,:;. 
Author  of  several  Latin  treatises  on  ca-es  of  conscience, 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  etc.,  written  for  the  guidance  of 
Charles  I.,  and  other  tracts,  collected  in  his  Il'oc/.-*  (Oxford. 
fi  vols.),  edited  by  Bishop  Jacobson.  His  Life  was  written 
by  Walton.  His  sermons  are  masterpieces. 

Sanderson  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Eggleston  Hall.  Durham, 
England,  July  27,  1660;  educate.!  at  Si.  John's  ('ollcuc. 
Cambridge ;  became  a  lawyer  in  London,  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
usher  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  a  distinguished  anti- 
quary. D.  Dec.  25,  1741.  He  wrote  a,  ///.•,/«/•'/  of  II,  u, •// 1". 
(unpublished)  and  other  works,  but  is  chiefly  remembered 
as  the  assistant  of  Thomas  Rymer  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Fa>dcrti,  and  completed  that  great  work  after  the  death 
of  the  latter  by  the  publication  of  vols.  xvi.-xx.  (1717-35). 


s.\NM-.i;y<    SAN   mr.i.o. 


Saiidcrs'K,  i;  .  .,.,  Ala.     I1.  l>. 

San'deriYillc,  city,  cap.  »f  \Ya-iiin<,'ion  oo., 

IP. 'I  VS  I'll!    I  I, --nice,     ami    *  >L'' 

V    \V  .  ,  ,1    Bavanc  lh,   'in-  :;  churches,  an  ara,lcmy,  "  •• 

n,  u  -l'ii|"  !  >ries,  court  lion-c  ami  j;iil,  Ma 

ami  "  I  nitc'l  I1' i  i  !i|ieralice "  1' 

Kran^i*  «(  "  1'atron-  i,(  llii.-liaii'l.y ."     Tin-  ,-ily  ^Mvi-iniiu-iit 

1-  of  a  ma\,,r  aid  Ii\c  aMrrincn.      P.  about  1JOO. 
K"M  i:r   I..    I  •  .  ,  IN." 

SiindTnrd   (Sir  I».\Mt:i,    KiirK).  \>.C.  I,.,  ,-,,n   of  |i,m 
id    .--.in  Iford.    I>.    !>.,    l,i-h  ,|.   nf    KdinburKh 
li.   at    ivlinliiir^li.   S'Mlaii'l.    I',!,.    :;.    :. 
Clu-i.-i    rliurch,  il.xfurd;   lie -amo  ut  the  age  of  ttviM 
pr«fe--or  c.f  liri'i-k   at  the   I'nm-r  ily  of  (,la-,,'ow;   was  an 
I   enlhu.-ia-tic   .-hi  .  otor,  an<l  an 

eloquent  a  i  Parliament  of  the  Itefonn  liill  ami 

.  and    was  knighted    ISID.     I),   at 

>w  Irli.  I,  !•<:;*.     Hi-  was  one  of  tho  editors  (along 

with  lir.  Tli, .111:1-1  Tlmmson  and  Allan  Cunningham)  of  tho 

i'n/ni/iir  KIII-I/I-/,,/,!,;/!:,.  t<>  wliii'h   ln>  contributed  valuable 

articles.     .\iiilnir  ut'  several  textbooks  for  IJrcek,  i.f  many 

articles  i.ri  clas.-ical  subjects  in  the  reviews,  of  a  work  On 

tin'   li'i«:    uilil   I'l-iii/rrtn  tif   I.ilrrnttirr,  and  of  a  Sk'ti  h  "/  III' 

I'ii- '  •  •  oe. — His  brother,  JOHN,  b.  at  Edinburgh 

Ma.-.  L'l!,  IM2]  graduated  at  Ualiol  College,  OxfoM 
raini-  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  Hampton  lecturer  at  Oxford 
IMH,  and  a  royal  commissioner  for  revising  the  forma  of 
clerical  subscription  I  M',  I.  and  author,  besides  theological 
treatises,  of  a  Biography  of  his  father,  Bishop  Sanilti.nl, 
npanying  tho  lUumint  of  that  prelate.  i>.  Mar.  21', 
lS73.--The  wife  of  Archdeacon  Siindl'ord  \v;n  author  of 
\\'niiinii  in  SKI-  Six  in/  mi'/  Ifomettio  Character  (1832)  and 
l.ii-'i  uf  I'.'ii'i/fxli  1'iuialc  Wortkia.  —  Cll.\in.i:s  \Vn.m:- 
1:1:  VVB,  son  of  Archdeacon  Sandford,  b.  1828,  was  educated 
at  iiMnnl,  and  became  bishop  of  Gibraltar  1*7-1. 

S;ni(l  lord  (KiiwAHii),  brother  of  Lewis  II.,  b.  at  Ovid, 
N.  Y.,  in  ISO!';  received  an  academic  education  ;  became  a 
teacher  and  lecturer  in  the  Rensselaor  Institute  at  Troy ; 
studied  law  at  Albany  ;  began  a  successful  career  at  the  bar 
in  New  York  City  1833;  became  a  judge  of  tho  criminal 
e.iiirt  in  Unit  eity  1842;  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate 
1843;  contributed  to  the  A'nickerbocker  and  other  period- 
ical?, and  was  lust  in  the  steamship  Arctic,  Sept.  27,  1854. 

Siinilf oril  (Lewis  H.),  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  about 
1805;  studied  law  at  Syracuse;  settled  in  Now  York  City 
Is",:! :  became  assistant  vice-chancellor  of  tho  first  circuit 
Mar.,  1843,  vice-chancellor  1846,  and  associate  justice  of  tho 
superior  court  1847,  retaining  that  post  until  his  death,  at 
Toledo,  0.,  in  1852.  Authorof  New  Ynrk  t'fi,,,irery  Keporti 
from  Apr.,  1843,  to  June,  1847  (4  vols.,  1846-50),  and  Nea 
York  Superior  Court  Keporti  (5  vols.,  1849-52). 

Sand'gate,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bcnnington  co.,  Vt.  P. 
705. 

Sand»Grouse*  a  name  given  to  tho  species  of  the 
family  I'TF.HOCLIDIDA;  (which  see). 

Sand  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Scotland  co.,  Mo.     P.  784. 

Sand  Hill,  tp.,  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.    P.  400. 

Sand  Hill,  tp.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C.     P.  268. 

Sand  Hill,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  West  Va.     P.  951. 

Sandhill  Crane  (Grin  Cnnadentii),  a  rather  large 
bird,  characterised  by  tho  plumbeous  plumage  of  the  adult ; 
the  development  on  the  head  of  a  warty  space  on  a  line 
with  and  above  tho  eyes,  which  is  bifurcated  behind  by 
tho  extension  forward  in  an  angle  of  occipital  feathers; 
tho  bill  longer  than  tho  middle  toe ;  and  the  color  of  the 
primaries,  which  are  brown  with  white  shafts ;  tho  length  is 
almiit  forty-eight  inches;  the  tarsi  nearly  ten.  The  epe- 
rii  -  is  quite  common,  and  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  all  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ami  western  por- 
ttmu  of  tin'  1  .  B.,  as  well  as  Florida.  THKODORI  (iii.L. 

Suiid'hoppcr,  or  Beach  Flea,  names  given  in  the 

1  .  S.  to    I'nl ill-ill  ijHii<lri- 
fid    Inn- 

yli'iiruin,  and    in    Great 
Britain  In  T.  li,ni- 
titlininr,  small  amphipod 
eru.-tiu'i  .UK  found  under 
i  ml  stones  at 
low    tide.      They    have 
II, ms     powers     of 
li'iipiiij;.  ami  of  burrow- 
ing   in    \M-t    -ami.      An- 


European     sand- 

hopper    is    lli-'liiili'ii    lit. 


Thc  Saudhoppcr,  magnified. 


Snnd'hurst,  town  of  Australia,  colony  of  Victoria.  --J 
^li'Iliininie,  is   tin-   oentre  of  a  rich   gold- 
'"i"'''  ut  2i,l)00  inhabilai, 


I'-.-ii.  -  co.  Kngland.  the  «cat  of  tho  r»-.al 
military   c,,lle^c  ol"  t),  ,  "in|iri«i*»    both    a 

staff  school  nii'l  a  junior  department   l-,r  i  ,lo,-atin^  pupils 
,-,|  lictHi-cn  tin-  URC--  i, I'  thirteen  and  fifteen)  for  the 
infantry  and  cavalry.     I'.  ::i'l  I. 

Siindliur-l     IliL'ht    lion.  \Vn.i.nji    I{..-i:   Mis,u 

I  niih 

the  !>'.;•  i  i..iijrn  ••(  I    : 

tain:   major  in  1S(7,  ami  in  conimaii,!  of  tin-  ],--iim-nt  in 
•iinjallb   cam|,al.'n     l-l'.l:    liclltcnant-COloi, 

an  I  i-ngagod  in  operation!  on  the  Pewuht-r  Irontii-r 
52;  attached  to  the  I!riti«h  embauy  at  c.,n-ta:itino|,:. 
the  rank  of  l.ri_-a,li,  i  /.-n.-ral.  and  a«  inch  ftw- 

naul-gcneral  at  Wanaw  at  the  close  of  tin-  war, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  in  India  was  noun 
chid'  of  staff,  with  tho  lo™l  rank  of  un.  [,  .r 

ticig.ating  in  all  the  operations  of   that   '•ailipiiil;n 
wounded  at  the  butt!.-  ,,|  Ca«n|,orc:  r.-.-.-i\,,l  tin-  tln.nki  of 
Parliament;  in  1H03  lent  to  India  as  commander  in  ,-hi.  i  : 
lieutenant-general  in  IM'I|;  transferred  to  Ireland  as 
uiander-in-chicf  in  1S70;  created  a  peer  in  1-TI  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Sandhurst.     The  order  of  knight 
of  India  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  '• 
the  colonelcy  of  the  38th  regiment,     li.  .In 

San  Die'go,  county  of  S.  California,  bounded  E.  by 
Arizona,  from  which  it  ii  separated  by  *  • 
by  Lower  California,  and  \V.  by  I'aciBc  Ocean,  tru 
from  X.  Vi.  to  S.  E.  by  two  branches  of  the  Coatt  Range, 
which  separate  into  three  sections,  differing  widely  in  gen- 
eral feature*.  The  K.  Mvtinn  is  a  part  of  tho  Colorado 
desert,  some  of  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  with- 
out vegetation,  extremely  hot,  and  h»s  a  lake  of  boiling 
mud  half  a  mile  long.  Tho  central  or  mountainous  sec- 
tion has  a  delightful  climate,  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
good  farming-landi  in  tho  valleys,  whore  tho  vine,  tho 
orange,  and  wheat  grow  to  perfection,  and  forests  of  valu- 
able timber.  Tho  western  section,  sloping  with  gentle  in., In 
lations  from  the  Coast  Range  down  to  the  ocean,  it  well 
watered,  has  a  Fcmi-tropieal  climate,  with  good  farming 
lands,  and  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  county  will 
soon  be  traversed  by  Southern  Pacific  and  Texas  I'nc-ific 
K.  H-..  having  a  common  terminus  at  San  Dicgn.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  wheat,  barlev,  hav.  and 
wool.  Cap.  San  Diego.  Area,  13,500  sq.  m.  P.  4'JJl. 

San  Diego,  city,  seaport,  and  port  of  entry  of  S.  Cali- 
fornia: lat.  32°  41'  X.,  Ion.  117°  13'  W. ;  4sti  mile-  S.  E.  of 
San  Francisco.  Tho  harbor  is  fully  described  in  the  /Vin'/tV 
Com!  Pilot  of  tho  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  which  says :  '•  ' 
to  that  of  San  Francisco,  no  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
tho  U.  S.  approximates  in  excellence  the  Bay  of  San  Diego." 
It  was  discovered  by  Cabrillo  Sept.,  1542.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  May,  1"6'J,  by  Father  Jnnipcro  Serra, 
who  then  established  the  mission  of  San  Diego,  the  earliest 
of  the  California  missions.  Tho  growth  of  the  present  city 
dates  from  1S67,  when  tho  new  town  was  begun  on  tho 
water-front  of  the  bay.  Present  pop.  4500,  of  county  (as- 
sessor's census),  13,500 ;  total  pop.  of  county  in  1867. : 
in  1870  ( U.  S. census),  4951 ;  net  gain  1875  (Chamber  of  r.,m- 
mcrce  Report),  2513.  There  are  4  wharves,  3  warehouses, 
custom-house,  fine  connty  buildings  and  grounds,  city  hall, 
public  hall,  5  churches,  2  academies,  5  public-school  build- 
ing.*, county  hospital,  lodges  of  all  the  secret  orders,  public 
reading-room,  2  banks,  chamber  of  commerce,  benevolent  as- 
sociation, etc. ;  waterworks,  public  park  reservation  of  1400 
acres  ;  iron-foundry  and  machine-works,  tannery,  fleam 
Souring-mills,  several  steam  planing-mills,  large  saltworks, 
several  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  and  many  other  minor 
industries.  There  are  2  daily  newspapers  :  Tke  Union,  daily 
and  weekly,  was  established  in  1868.  By  act  of  Congrc-s, 
San  Diego  is  made  tho  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tran-i  ,n- 
tinental  K.  K.  on  the  32d  parallel,  or  Southern  Pacific  U.  K. 
The  principal  products  of  tho  county  are  wheat,  »o,,|. 
honey,  cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  There  arc  p.M 
mines  50  miles  N.  of  the  city,  where  five  or  six  quarti-milli' 
art)  employed.  Fruit-raising  is  becoming  an  important, 
and  will  soon  bo  a  leading,  industry  :  it  has  only  been  begun 
since  1869,  when  there  were  (assessor's  returns)  less  than 
600  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  in  the  county  :  there  are  now 
160,000,  the  orange,  lem  jn,  almond,  nnd  olive  being  largely 
cultivate  I.  S  in  Diego  is  tho  principal  honey-producing 
county  in  California;  the  yield  in  1875  wa»  550,000  ponml-. 
the  estimated  yield  in  IS78  exceeds  1,250,000  pounds.  A 
railroad  is  at  present  ( IH7«)  projected  to  run  directly  north- 
ward to  the  town  of  San  licrnardino,  100  i  meet 
with  a  road  building  southward  from  Salt  Lake,  which 
connection  will  give  tho  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  a  Pacific  out- 
let at  San  Diego.  With  the  completion  of  this  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  road,  San  Diego  will  become  the  second 
city  in  commercial  importance  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
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U.  S.  The  climate  of  San  Diego  is  shown,  by  the  recorder! 
observations  of  the  U.  8.  SigDM  Service  station  established 
here,  to  be  the  mildest  find  most  equable  of  which  any 
knowledge  exists.  The  city  is  a  popular  resort  for  invalids 
from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

DOUGLAS  GUNN,  ED.  "Tur.  UNION." 

San'disfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Farmington  Uivur,  has  some  manufactures,  and  is  noted 
for  its  maple-sugar.  P.  14S2. 

Santl  Lake,  p.-v.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  U.  H..  2.J  miles  N.  of  Grand  Rapids,  has  good 
schools.  1  newspaper,  a  foundry,  a  stave-factory,  3  hotels. 
and  1  planing,  4  lumber,  and  4  shingle  mills.  Principal 
business,  lumbering.  J.  L.  TAYLOR,  ED.  "SENTINEL." 

Sand  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
of  v.  503 ;  of  tp.  2633. 

Sand-Lance.    See  SAND-EEL. 

Sand  Lick,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  Va.     P.  15SO. 

San  Domingo.     See  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

San  Do'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Venice,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Piave,  about  30  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  occupying  a  site  near  that  of  the  ancient  Altinus. 
P.  78211. 

Snn'doval,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  111.     P.  958. 

Sandoval,  de  (PRUDENCIO),  b.  in  Spain  about  1560; 
became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Naxcra,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities of  Spain  ;  was  made  an  abbot  at  Valladolid  and  his- 
toriographer to  Philip  HI.,  and  published  in  that  capacity 
several  works,  the  most  important  being  Jfistoria  tlr  la 
Villa  y  llci-lio*  t!i' I  Emperador  Carlos  V.  (1604),  and  ffis- 
torin  ile  los  Jieycs  de  C'aetilla  y  de  Leon  (1615).  The  for- 
mer work  is  a  leading  authority  for  the  period  of  which  it 
treats,  and  appeared  in  English  in  two  abridged  transla- 
tions—  The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain  (1652),  by  James  Wads- 
worth,  and  History  of  Charles  V.  (1703),  by  Capt.  John 
Sievens.  Sandoval  became  bishop  of  Tuy  1608,  and  of 
Pamplona  1612.  D.  at  Pamplona  Mar.  17,  1621. 

San'down,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.,  on 
Nashua  and  Rochester  11.  R.  P.  496. 

Sand '- paper,  paper  one  side  of  which  is  covered  with 
wet  glue,  upon  which  sharp  sand  or  powdered  glass  is 
evenly  sifted. 

Saud'piper,  a  name  given  to  many  species  of  snipe- 
like  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Scolopacidse.  They 
have  little  in  common,  except  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  but  a  short  and  straight  bill  and  a  comparatively 
small  size.  They  associate  together  in  flocks,  especially  on 
the  beaches  of  the  ocean  and  lakes.  The  name  is  applied 
in  the  U.  S.,  according  to  Baird  and  Coues,  to  the  follow- 
ing species:  Micropalama  himavtopus,  the  stilt  sandpiper; 
Ereunetes  pnsillos,  the  semi-palmated  sandpiper;  Tnnga 
miniitilla,  the  least  sandpiper;  Trinya  linirdii,  Baird's 
sandpiper;  Triuya  inacnhtttt,  pectoral  sandpiper;  Trimjtt 
fuscicollis,  the  white-rumped  sandpiper;  Trinna  maritima, 
the  purple  sandpiper;  Trinya  alpitia,  the  black-bellied  or 
red-breasted  sandpiper;  Tringa  canutns,  the  red-breasted 
sandpiper;  Trinnoides  macnlarins,  the  spotted  sandpiper ; 
Artiturus  Bartramius,  the  Bartramian  sandpiper;  Trinyites 
mfescens,  buff-breasted  sandpiper.  Allied  species  are,  how- 
ever, known  by  other  names,  and  therefore  the  word  sand- 
piper is  not  strictly  synonymous  with  any  scientific  desig- 
nation. THEODORE  GILL. 

Sand  Point,  v.,  McNab  tp.,  Renfrew  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  the  river  Ottawa  and  on  Brockville  and  Ottawa  Railway, 
45  miles  above  Ottawa.  It  is  an  important  shipping-point. 

Sand  Prai'rie,  tp.,  Tazewell  co.,  111.     P.  1046. 

Sands  (BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Feb.  11, 1812, 
in  Maryland ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  1, 
1828;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1840,  a  commander  in  1S55, 
a  captain  in  1862,  a  commodore  in  1866,  a  rear-admiral  in 
1871;  retired  in  1874;  served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  commanded  the 
Fort  Jackson  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights;  recommended 
for  promotion  by  Rear-Admiral  Porter  in  his  official  de- 
spatch of  Jan.  28,  1865.  F.  A.  PARKER. 

Sands  (ROBERT  CHARLES),  b.  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  May 
11,  1799;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1815;  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  David  B.  Ogden,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1820,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature; 
wrote  many  essays  and  poems  while  at  college  and  while 
studying  law,  some  of  them  being  in  literary  partnership 
with  James  Wallis  Eastburn  (d.  1819),  especially  the  poem 
Yidiioyden  (1820);  wrote  for  the  Literary  Review  1822-23 
and  the  St.  Tammany  Mnyazlne  1823-24;  edited  the  At- 
lantic Magazine  1824,  and  (with  W.  C.  Bryant)  the  JVew 
Yuri-  Iteview  1825-27  ;  was  assistant  editor  of  the  CW///.  r- 
rial  Advertiser  1827-32,  and  wrote  with  Bryant  and  Ver- 


planck  the  Talisman  annual  (3  vols.,  1827-30).  D.  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1832.  His  collected  Works  were 
edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  O.  C.  Verplanck  (2  vols.,  1834). 

Sand  Spring,  p.-v.,  South  Fork  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  la., 
on  Dubuque  South-western  H.  R. 

Sand  Springs,  tp..  Limestone  co.,  Ala.     P.  588. 

Sand  Star,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  species  of  star- 
fishes, of  the  orders  Asterioidea  and  Ophiurioidea. 

Sandstone.  Sec  OKOLOOY,  by  PHOK  J.  W.  DAWSON; 
and  STONK,  BriLniSG,  by  PROF.  J.  S.  NKWBERKY. 

Sand'stone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.  P.  1598. 

Sand'tuck,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Elmorc  co.,  Ala.     P.  1421. 

Sandns'ky,  county  of  N.  Ohio,  on  Sandnsky  Bay  in 
Lake  Erie,  intersected  by  Sandusky  and  Portage  rivrrs, 
and  traversed  by  several  railroads,  has  a  low  surface,  partly 
marsh  and  reclaimed  swamp-lands,  which  arc  highly  pro- 
ductive. Staples,  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  apples, 
cheese,  and  wool.  Sheep  ami  swine  are  numerous.  Cap. 
Fremont.  Area,  425  sq.  in.  P.  25,503. 

Sandusky,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.     P.  665. 

Sandusky,  city  and  port  on  Lake  Erie,  cap.  of  Erie 
CO.,  0.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sandnsky  River,  on  a  bay  15  miles 
long  and  4  wide,  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake.  It 
is  the  Lake  Erie  terminus  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Cin- 
cinnati Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  Rs.,  and  is  on  the  north- 
ern division  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 
61  miles  W.  of  Cleveland.  Lines  of  steamers  run  to  De- 
troit, Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie.  It 
has  30  churches,  the  best  of  public-school  buildings,  its 
high-school  building  being  the  most  costly  in  the  State. 
It  is  the  largest  fresh-fish  market  in  the  world.  Its  trade 
is  fish,  lumber,  limestone,  manufactured  woodwork,  frnipes 
and  native  wine,  steelworks,  engine  and  boiler  and  thresh- 
ing-machine works.  It  is  now  completing  waterworks.  It 
is  out  of  debt  save  waterworks  bonds.  It  has  a  paid  fire 
•department,  3  national  banks,  ami  1  private  banker.  Its 
receipts  from  the  country  arc  largely  wool  and  grain.  Its 
coal-business  is  large  over  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and 
thence  by  lake  to  Detroit  and  the  N.  Its  receipts  by  water 
are  chiefly  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  fish.  It  has  3  newspapers. 
Its  chief  manufacturers  are  the  Sandusky  Wheel  Com- 
pany, Woolworth's  Handle-Factory,  the  Sandusky  Coal 
Company,  the  Converse  Machine-works,  Klotz  &  Kramer 
Engine-works,  the  Nes  Silicon  Steelworks.  Its  fisheries 
employ  over  1000  hands ;  its  grapc-and-wino  business  still 
more.  P.  in  1870,  13,000;  in  1876,  18,000. 

I.  F.  AND  J.  T.  MACK,  EDS.  "  REGISTER." 

Sandusky,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.     P.  682. 

Sandusky,  tp.,  Sandusky  co.,  0.     P.  1570. 

Sand-Wasp.    See  HYMENOPTERA  and  SPHEGIDJE. 

Sand'wich,  municipal  borough  of  Kent,  England,  on 
the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  4 
miles  N.  of  Deal,  on  the  South-eastern  Railway,  is  one  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  is  surrounded  by  ancient  fortifications,  is 
irregularly  built,  but  has  several  notable  media; val  edifices, 
and  was  once  the  principal  seaport  of  London.  Near  at 
hand  the  walls  of  the  Roman  city  of  Ithntupinm  (or  Rich- 
borough)  are  still  standing.  The  principal  imports  are 
coals ;  and  exports,  agricultural  products.  It  forms  with 
Deal  a  parliamentary  borough.  P.  3096. 

Sandwich,  county-seat  of  Essex  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
Detroit  River,  nearly  opposite  Detroit,  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers, a  convent  and  Roman  Catholic  college,  and  mineral 
springs  which  make  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort.  P.  1160. 

Sandwich,  city  of  De  Kalb  co.,  I!l.,  on  Chicago  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy   R.   R.,   58  miles  S.   W.   of  Chicago, 
contains  7  churches,  2  graded  schools,  1  bank,  and  2  week- 
ly newspapers.     Incorporated  as  a  city  in  1873.     P.  IS]  1. 
H.  F.  BLOODGOOD,  ED.  "FREE  PRESS." 

Sandwich,  p.-v..  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old  Colony 
R.  R.,  60  miles  S.  of  Boston,  contains  1  library,  10  churches, 
excellent  schools,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  foundry  at  North 
Sandwich,  5  hotels,  a  jewelry-box  factory,  inarblc-works,  a 
railroad-car  manufactory  at  West  Sandwich,  and  another 
at  Pocasset.  There  are  Masonic  and  Good  Templar 
Lodges.  It  is  a  famous  summer  resort  for  tourists.  P. 
3691.  J.  H.  STEVENS.  ED.  "SEASIDE  PRESS." 

Sandwich,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Squam 
Lake.  P.  1854. 

Sandwich  Islands,  the  name  given  by  Capt.  Cook, 
after  Lord  Sandwich  (fourth  earl),  to  the  group  whose  proper 
name  is  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  (which  see). 

Sandy,  tp.,  Winston  co.,  Ala.     P.  302. 

Sandy,  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0.     P.  1116. 

Sandy,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     P.  1163. 

Sandy  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oswcgo  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdcnsburg  R.  R.,  44  miles  N.  of 
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Syracuse,  has  4  ehnrehe-.  ~  excellent  -eh....l-,  1  newspaper, 
2  banks,  2  tanneries,  2  Ibundi  ><•••,  '•'  z<\-i,  -  planing,  and 
5  saw  mill",  I  li.it>']-,  and  u  machine-shop.  I'.  of  v.  986; 
nl  t]i.  2629.  II.  Soi  I.K  A  So\.  Id.-..  ••  .N  i  ws." 

Sandy  Creek,  t|i.,  Franklin  eo.,  N.  •'.     I1.  < 

Siincly  Crr«-k,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  X.  C.     I'.  25 

Sundy  Creek,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     1'.  7:1  I. 

Sandy  Creek,  tp.,  Vcnango  co.,  Pa.     P.  1391. 

Suiidy  (irovr,  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  317. 

Sandy   Hill,   p.-v.    nml   tp.,   Wor n-r  eo.,   .Md.,  on 

Chine, ,tc.i;rm.  Sound.      1'.  »t   \.  1'lti;  of  tp.  -1  7il. 

Sandy  Hill,  p.-v.,  rap.  of  Washington  co..  X.  Y.,  on 
(liens  Falls  branch  .it  Ken--, 'lin-r  :•  i  K.  H.,  has 

7  churches,  u  tin'1  union  -.'inn.!.    I  paper-milK  1  hunk,  a 
ciinrt  h'juse.  1  neu  -  paper,  several  furnaces  and  machine- 
shops,  alone-quarries,  and  6  saw-mills.     Lumbering  is  ex- 
ly  carried  on.     P.  -'::  1 7. 

JOHN  DWVKR,  KII.  "  lli:iiu.b." 

Sandy  Hook,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Elliott  co.,  Ky. 

Sandy  Hook,  tp..  Washington  co.,  Mel.,  on  Potomac 
River,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry,  and  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
li.  II.  P.  i:H6. 

Sandy  Hook,  a  low  sandy  peninsula  somewhat  famous 
in  n> n  niv I  ion  wit  li  tlic  lower  bay  and  entrance  to  New  York 
harbor,  an  all  Transatlantic  navigation  to  or  from  New 
York  passes  near  its  northern  extremity.  The  great  bea- 
cons by  which  approaching  ve»8cls  make  the  entrance — the 
.Navcsink  lights — stand  on  highlands  of  that  name  at  the 
very  origin  of  Sandy  Hook,  whence,  continuing  the  sandy 
beach-lino,  it  projects  northward  5  miles,  with  a  width 
varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  j  of  a  mile.  A  growth 
of  cedars  covers  the  wider  areas  of  the  Hook.  At  its 
northern  extremity  is  a  large  bastioned  fort  (commenced 
1858)  in  an  unfinished  condition.  The  Sandy  Hook  light 
( bit.  1(1°  27'  40",  Ion.  74°  W.)  is  j  of  a  mile  S.  from  the  north- 
ern end,  at  which  very  extreme  there  is  a  beacon-light. 
New  Jersey  Southern  U.  K.,  to  Long  Branch,  Camden,  etc., 
ha-  its  terminus  on  the  bay  side  of  Sandy  Hook,  about 
midway  of  its  length. 

Sandy  Lake,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  Frank- 
lin division  of  Lake  Short;  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  K. 
P.  of  v.  428 ;  of  tp.  1028. 

Sandy  Marsh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
894. 

Sandy  Mush,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  C.     P.  458. 

Sandy  Ridge,  tp.,  Lowndcs  co.,  Ala.    P.  2180. 

Sandy  Ridge,  tp.,  Union  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1690. 

Sandy  River,  tp.,  McDowell  co.,  West  Va.     P.  848. 

Sandy  River  Plantation,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me. 
P.  111. 

Sandy  Run,  tp.,  Cleveland  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1191. 

Sandy  Run,  tp.  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  643. 

Sandys  (Eowix),  I).  D.,  b.  at  Hawkshcad,  Lancashire, 
England,  in  1519  ;  graduated  from  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1539;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  became  vicar  of 
Haversham  and  master  of  St.  Catharine's  College  1547, 
prebendary  of  Peterboro'  1549  and  of  Carlisle  1552;  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  University  1553 ;  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  favor  of  the  royal  claims  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  was 
•inrntly  deprived  of  the  vice-chancellorship  in  July  of 
the  same  year ;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  the  Mar- 
shalsca  for  refusing  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary;  was  liberated 
and  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  Continent  May,  1554;  re- 
turned at  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  1558 ;  was  made 
bishop  of  Worcester  Dec.  21,  1559,  and  of  London  1570, 
and  archbishop  of  York  1576 ;  was  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  "Bishops'  Bible"  1565,  and  came  near  being  the 
victim  of  a  malicious  plot  to  charge  him  with  infamous 
conduct  1582,  but  its  author,  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  was  de- 
t.1  -ted  and  punished.  D.  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of 
Southwell  July  10,  1588.  A  volume  of  his  Xertnoiit  was 
published  1585,  was  repeatedly  reprinted,  and  was  edited 
tor  the  Parker  Society,  with  a  llioyraphy,  by  Rev.  John 
Ayro(lSll). 

Sandys  (Sir  Emvix),  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  b.  at 
Worcester,  England,  about  1561 ;  studied  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  under  Richard  Hooker;  obtained  a  fellowship 
1579,  and  a  prebend  in  Y'ork  minster  1581,  though  never 
ordained:  travelled  extensively  over  Europe ;  was  a  sup- 
in. rter  of  the  dynastic  claims  of  King  James  I.,  by  whom 
he  was  knighted  1603  and  employed  in  several  important 
foiiiiuissions  :  was  associated  with  Bacon  in  drawing  up  the 
••  Reiniin-traii'.f  "  ,,f  1  Ii04 ;  was  a  leading'  member  of  the 
i'.  'lid  Virginia  Company,  of  which  he  became  treasurer 
1619;  was  instrumental  in  securing  a  charter  for  the  Pil- 


grims  of  the  Mayflower  and  in  pluming  reprint -titiitivo 
:.iu'-nt    in    the   colony   of  Vir^-  .    he-mmm; 

ins  to  the  "  Spanish  party  "  at  court,  and  »  a  • 
pri-'incd.  aloni;  with  Sfblrn.  1021,  for  having  opp-.-id  the 
ro\a!  i  Parliament.      I),  a!  .  K.ot,  in 

_".'.       II.-    I'.ond'    i    a    li •  •tiiti'-iiip    i.n    no  t.iphyricl  at 
i )  \tord,  and  wrote  at  Pnri  -.in  I  ..'.i!i ./-,//, ,,;  .  .  ,,r  n 

1  i'  ii-  on  Xi/ri  i  if  i'f   tli'    .^'  :"'it    tn  ill'    It  .  «'•  ,  ;i    I'tirt 

of  the  Wiirlil,  which  was  surreptitiously  printed  1605,  trans- 
oto  I  ii-ii.  h  and  Italian,  and  passed  through  many 
edition-.      A   volume,   of   Sin-rut  Jlymnt  (1015),  containing 
translations  of  50  select  Psalms,  is  attributed  to  him. 

^:intl\  -  •••<:*).  son  of  Archbishop  Edwin,  b.  at  the 

palace  ot    I!ish..psthorpo,  York,  in 
Mary's  Hall  and  Corpu-  •  .-jre,  <i\t,,i  i 

through  various  parts  of  the  Turkish   empire,  including 

.  Asia   Minor,  I'alt-.-tine,  and    Kcypt,  !''•]' 
li-hed  a  Iti'ltitimi  of  his  journey  (Hil.'n,  with  illu.-ti.» 

u  printed,  and  considered  of  great  value  by  Oriental - 
ists;  went  to  Virginia  u  colonial  treasurer  1621;  com- 
pleted at  Jamestown  a  translation  of  Ovid's  ifetamorphoici 
(1626),  of  which  the  first  five  books  had  previously  ap- 
peared ;  built  the  first  water-mill,  the  first  ironworks,  and 
the  first  ship  in  Virginia;  returned  to  England  I'.-'l: 
printed  poetical  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  (1636),  Jo! 
clesiastce,  Lamentations,  etc.  (1638),  and  the  Bong  of  6 
mon  (1641),  some  of  the  pieces  being  adapted  to  music  by 
Henry  and  William  Lawcs;  and  translated  from  the  Latin 
of  Grotius  the  tragedy  of  Chritt'*  Petition  (1640) ;  was  for 
some  years  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  king, 
and  passed  bis  later  years  at  Bexlev  Abbey.  Kent,  whore 
he  d.  in  Mar.,  1644.  A  life  was  published  by  U,-.. .  II.  .1. 
Todd, prefixed  to  a  Selection  from  Sanity*'*  Mrtriml  I 
phratet  (1839),  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1872  by  Rev.  R.  Hooper. 

Sandy  Spring,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  co.,  Md. 

San'dyston,  tp.,  Sussex  eo.,  N.  J.,  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  Delaware  River.  P.  1230. 

San'dyvillc,  p.-v.,  Sandy  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on 
Tuscarawas  River  and  Tuscarawas  branch  of  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  P.  227. 

San'dywoods,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Mo.    P.  777. 

Sanel,  p.-v.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cat.    P.  371. 

San  Elizario,  p.-v.,  El  Paso  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  P.  1120. 

San  Fe'le,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Poten- 
r.u,  about  3  miles  from  Melfi,  in  a  hilly  but  not  unpro- 
ductivccountry.  In  its  ancient  castle,  still  standing,  Henry 
of  Sicily  was  strangled  by  order  of  Conrad.  This  tnnn 
was  much  injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1851.  P.  of  com- 
mune, 10,536. 

San  Feli'ce  [anc.  Cirreii  or  Ci'mrnm],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Vclletri,  standing  on  a  promontory  near  the 
sea,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Tcrracina.  The  modern  town 
occupies  a  higher  position  than  did  the  ancient  CYrrjrufn, 
and  the  views  from  it  are  very  beautiful.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  very  choice  antiquities  found  in 
its  immediate  vicinity — rare  marbles,  mosaics,  coins,  in- 
scriptions, etc. — from  the  luxurious  Roman  palaces  which 
once  stood  hero. 

San  Felice  a  Cancello,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 

Erovince  of  Caserta,  in  a  fertile  region,  and  considerably 
•equentcd  for  its  mineral  waters.  P.  7375. 

San  Felice  sol  Panaro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Modena,  about  9  miles  from  Mirandola.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  and  its  remarkable  tower,  dating  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, sustained  desperate  sieges  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turv.  The  town  was  generally  in  the  possession  of  the 
house  of  Este  throughout  the  period  of  its  greatness.  1'. 
of  commune,  9034. 

San  Felieu  de  Gnixols,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Oerona,  has  a  good  harbor  and  6515  inhabitants. 

San  Feli'pe,  town  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  emigrants  from 
the  Canary  Island*,  who  are  extensively  engaged  jn  the 
cultivation  of  coflee,  sugar,  cacao,  and  indigo.  P.  7<" 

San  Felipe,  p.-v.,  Austin  co.,  Tex.,  on  Brazos  River. 
P.  238. 

San  Felipe,  tp.,  Kinney  co.,  Tex.     P.  161. 

San  Feli'pe  de  Aconca'gna,  town  of  Chili,  in  an 
elevated  valley  watered  by  the  river  Aconcagua  and  well 
cultivated.  It  bos  copper-mines  in  its  vicinity,  but  lacks 
good  drinking-water.  P.  12,000. 

San  Feli'pe  de  Ja'tiva,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Valentia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alhayda  and  Gnadamar, 
contains  man;  Roman  and  Moorish  remains,  is  regularly 
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built,  nnd  lias  extensive  quarries  of  rock-salt  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  is  the  birthplace  of  Kibera.  P.  15,631. 

San  Fernan'do,  city  of  Spain,  on  the  Isla  de  Leon.  7 
miles  S.  E.  nf  Cadi/.,  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  11  substantial  Roman  bridge.  It  has  manufactures  of 
salt  (extracted  from  vast  marshes  along  the  shore),  soap, 
leather,  iin.l  liquors.  P.  18,000. 

Sail  Fcrnan'do  de  Apu're,  town  of  Venezuela. 
Pimtb  America,  on  the  Apure,  is  finely  situated,  but  has 
suffered  severely  several  times  from  conflagrations.  The 
climate  is  extremely  hot,  but  not  unhealthy.  P.  about 
6000. 

San  Filip'po  d'Arjri'ro,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Catania,  near  the  Salso,  is  the  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus,  and  has  large  marble-quarries,  in  its  vicinity.  P. 
11,204. 

San'ford,  county  of  X.  W.  Alabama,  bordering  on 
Mississippi,  watered  by  affluents  of  TnniMiHjec  River,  has 
a  rolling  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter.  Cap.  Vcrnon.  Area, 
600  sq.  m.  P.  8893. 

Sanford,  p.-v.,  Orange  co.,  Fla.,  on  St.  John's  Kiver, 
at  the  head  of  largo  steamer  navigation,  200  miles  S.  of 
Jacksonville,  has  3  churches,  a  good  school,  a  money-order 
pn^i-nll'ice.  and  1  newspaper.  P.  about  400. 

FRED.  L.  ROBERTSON,  ED.  "  SOUTH  FLORIDA  JOURNAL." 

Sanford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Me.,  on  Portland  and 
Kochcster  R.  R.  P.  2397. 

Sanford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  I3roome  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  Delaware 
Kiver  and  Erie  R.  II.,  includes  v.  of  Deposit.  P.  3240. 

Sanford,  p.-v.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C. 

Sanford  (Emv.mn),  son  of  Chancellor  Nathan,  b.  in 
New  York  City  in  1805;  graduated  at  Union  College  1824; 
studied  law  ;  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Brooklyn,  after- 
ward of  the  New  York  Standard,  of  the  Times  (1836-37), 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Washington  (il'Jx-,  organ  of  the 
Van  Buren  administration ;  returned  to  New  York  1838  ; 
became  assistant  naval  officer  at  that  port;  was  elected  in 
1843  to  the  New  York  senate,  in  which  he  exercised  great 
influence  as  a  Democratic  leader,  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  poems  and  essays  to  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  Knickerbocker  Mcf/nzhie.  Speci- 
mens of  his  graceful  and  humorous  verse  may  be  found  in 
the  collections  of  Hoffman,  Griswold,  Duyckinck,  and 
Bryant. 

Sanford  (NATHAN),  b.  at  Bridgehampton,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1779 ;  studied  law,  and  began  practice  in 
New  York  City  1799;  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  New  York  1803,  a  position  which  he  held 
twelve  years  ;  was  elected  to  the  New  York  assembly  1811 ; 
became  Speaker  of  that  body,  and  afterward  State  senator; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  1821 ; 
served  two  terms  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  (1815-21  and  1825- 
3 1 ),  and  was  the  successor  of  Kent  in  the  chancellorship  of 
New  York,  holding  that  office  from  1823  to  1825,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  D.  at  Flushing,  N.  Y'., 
Oct.  17,  1838. 

San  Francis'co,  county  of  W.  California,  consists  ex- 
clusively of  the  city  of  SAN  FRANCISCO  (which  see). 

San  Francisco,  the  chief  city  of  North  America  on 
the  western  coast,  and  cap.  of  San  Francisco  co.,  Cal.,  in  lat. 
37°  48'  26.6"  N.  and  Ion.  122°  24'  39.6"  W.,  on  the  end  of 
a  peninsula  there  6  miles  wide  and  20  miles  long,  sepa- 
rating the  S.  arm  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  law  it  is  designated  as  "  the  city  nnd 
county  of  San  Francisco,"  the  functions  of  city  and  county 
government,  usually  separated  elsewhere  in  the  U.  S.,  being 
consolidated.  Its  area  is  42  sq.  m.,  including,  besides  the 
entire  end  of  the  peninsula  across  to  the  ocean,  Goat  Island, 
with  141  acres,  2  miles  E.  of  the  peninsula;  Alcatraz  Island, 
with  30  acres,  1  mile  N.  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  Farallones, 
six  rocky  islets  24  miles  off  shore  in  the  ocean.  Nearly  half 
the  area  is  a  high  rocky  hill,  rising  in  several  points  to  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  4  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  W.  are  sand- 
dunes.  The  site  now  shows  a  large  area  of  level  land,  but 
much  of  this  has  been  supplied  by  art,  the  original  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  having  been  graded  away.  Not  less  than 
300  acres  of  the  bay  have  been  filled  in,  and  the  total  expense 
of  grading  has  been  $30,000,000  or  more.  The  business  part 
of  the  city  covers  a  district  about  a  mile  square  in  the 
N.  E.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  residences  extend 
several  miles  farther  to  the  W.  and  S.  The  harbor  is  part 
of  a  bay  50  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  has  an  entrance  35 
feet  deep  at  low  tide  and  1  mile  wide,  and  on  the  anchor- 
ago  along  the  city  front  there  is  abundant  room,  with  ex- 
cellent holding  ground  and  a  depth  of  40  feet,  whieli  in- 
creases to  400  feet  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
as  the  outlet  of  the  bay  is  styled.  The  conformation  of  the 


country  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  city  on  the  liny  nf  San  Francisco, 
the  converging  point  nf  the  most  convenient  channels  of 
trade  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  possessing  the  only 
large,  deep  harbor  easy  of  entrance  between  Ma/-utlan  and 
the  Strait  of  Fuca,  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  with  a  rich 
country  in  the  vicinity  and  na\i;_'al>]e  streams  and  good 
routes  leading  inland.  The  coast  is  peculiarly  poor  in  good 
harbors  and  this  poverty  contributes  to  give  San  Francisco 
its  great  relative  pre-eminence,  monopolizing,  with  trifling 
exceptions,  the  exports  and  imports  on  a  coast  as  In;: 
that  from  Florida  to  Maine,  and  having  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  western  slope  of  the  U.  S.,  while 
New  York  has  not  one-twentieth  on  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  Pilarcitos  Valley, 
20  miles  to  the  S..  where  the  rain-water  is  caught  in  a  large 
reservoir,  and  artesian  water  is  found  at  depths  varying 
from  120  to  160  feet,  though  from  many  wells  the  water 
must  be  raised  by  pumping.  Some  hotels  and  mills  arc 
supplied  in  this  way.  The  climate,  a  description  of  which 
may  lie  found  in  the  article  on  CALIFORNIA,  is  salubrious, 
the  city  being  protected  by  the  almost  unbroken  coolness  nf 
its  temperature  and  the  strength  of  its  breezes,  blowing  fresh 
from  the  ocean  every  day  through  the  Golden  Gate,  against 
many  of  the  influences  that  elsewhere  foster  disease.  The 
yearly  number  of  deaths  for  each  1000  inhabitants  is  20,  a 
proportion  exceeded  in  all  other  seaport  cities  of  equal  size. 
The  heavy  fogs  in  summer  are  pernicious  to  asthmatics, 
and  consumptives  find  better  climates  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  there  were  210 
coroners'  inquests,  including  68  accidental  deaths,  58  sui- 
cides, and  29  murders. 

Wealth,  etc. — The  assessed  value  of  the  land  within  the 
city  limits  is  $126,000,000,  of  the  buildings  $42,0110,000. 
ami  of  the  personal  property  $68,000,000.  but  the  real  total 
value  of  the  city  property — though  the  assessor's  report, 
excluding  mortgages,  shows  only  $236,000,000 — is  not  less 
than  s -111(1,000, 000;  and  the  residents  and  business-men  of 
the  city  own  §200,000,000  elsewhere;  so  that  the  wealth  of 
San  Francisco  may  be  set  down  at  $600, 000,00(1.  There 
are  21  commercial  banks,  with  $40,000,000  banking  capital 
nnd  deposits,  and  there  are  14  savings  banks,  with  71.000 
depositors  and  $60,000,000  deposits.  The  dividends  paid 
in  1875  by  companies  incorporated  in  the  city  amounted  to 
$26,000,000.  including  $15.500.000  by  mining  companies, 
$6,000.000  by  banks,  $2,100,000  by  Central  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co.,  $1,500,000  by  the  gas  and  water  companies,  $900,000 
by  miscellaneous  companies.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
these  dividends  are  derived  from  property  situated  outside 
of  the  city  ;  and  the  companies  which  paid  the  $2li,000,000 
dividends  do  not  own  one-twentieth  part  of  the  property 
in  the  city.  The  sales  of  city  real  estate  amounted  to 
$35,000,000,  and  of  mining  stocks  in  the  stock  boards  to 
$260,000,000  in  1875.  The  speculation  in  mining  stocks 
is  a  prominent  and  peculiar  feature  in  the  business  of  San 
Francisco.  When  the  silver-lodes  in  Nevada  were  discov- 
ered the  capitalists  of  San  Francisco  were  required  to  sup- 
ply money  to  open  the  mines  and  to  build  mills,  and  having 
incorporated  the  companies  and  kept  among  themselves 
the  books  in  which  the  ownership  of  the  shares  is  regis- 
istered,  they  thus  anchored  the  chief  market  for  the  sale 
of  the  stock.  Though  the  aggregate  of  the  transactions  is 
far  less  than  in  the  stock  boards  of  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  yet  the  fluctuations  are  more  rapid  and 
greater  in  percentage,  and  the  influence  is  more  keenly  felt 
in  general  business.  It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  luck 
for  a  comparatively  small  city  to  get  complete  control  of 
such  wealth  as  the  Comstoek  Mines,  but  their  ownership 
has  two  sides  to  it;  for  while  one  set  of  mines  had  paM 
out  $70,000,000  in  dividends,  another  set  had  collected 
$40,000,000  in  assessments  before  the  end  of  1875.  Three 
companies  had  collected  each  more  than  $2,000,000  in  as- 
sessments;  five  others,  each  more  than  $1,500,000;  three 
others,  each  $1,000,000  or  more;  and  ten  others,  each  more 
than  $500,000 ;  and  most  of  these  assessments  were  levied 
to  work  mines  that  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  never  suc- 
ceeded even  in  finding  any  considerable  liody  nt1  nre  :  while 
many  of  the  most  productive  mines  had  to  spend  large  sums 
before  the  rich  deposits  were  reached.  The  annual  tax 
paid  in  the  city  for  State  and  municipal  purposes  is 
s;,.. ",00. mill,  in  addition  to  $!I.400,OIIO  for  Federal  purposes 
iss.nnii.oon  as  duties  on  foreign  imports,  and  $1. -100.000  as 
internal  revenue),  making  a  total  of  $1-1,900,000  paid  as 
taxes  in  San  Francisco  in  one  year.  The  funded  debt, 
alter  deducting  money  in  the  sinking  funds,  is  about 
',000  in  gold,  anil  the  rate  of  interest  is  G  or  7  per 
cent. 

Commerce,  etc. — Business  is  wonderfully  active.  Most 
of  the  people,  having  come  to  California  as  adventurers, 
are  energetic:  wages,  rents,  rates  of  interest,  and  the  vnh-.e 
of  land  are  high ;  and  the  statistics  show  that  in  proportion 
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to  the  tributary  population  no  city  <>n  the  iihore  of  the  At- 

I   IIJ|  ii-   h.l  •  ( I  III  rl  rial  or  linallrial   (r;tll-:l"tl"li \tc|!-l  \  e. 

[.and    is    sold    liy     th(    toot    '•'  '.    the 

depth    Li-ing   n-iuilly   frmii   70   I"    I'M   feet.  ;m.|   the   • 

Without    buildings     "II     the     III"  .     portion     of    Call 

In  111  ill     -11     .1    1      -  |  mill    a    t'cint.  nhill pal  I-  ol    .M  1.11(1;. 

Market,  and  Kt M  The 

import.-  >lii.'.|  h':  "ii-iderahle  .[iiali- 

lili..-  -.]  i;:i|  .  .iincr, 

and  sail  IVniii   New  Yolk)  were   in   l>7.">  unit!,   $33, ,000, 

in.dudin.;  I'.IMIII  ton-'  "I  BOflM,  0600  ton  -  of  ten  I..I'  this  6400 

Inn-   \vi-.e   -rut    I'V   rail   In   .\e\\    York).   'J.i, OHM   1 0118  of  SUgar, 

...il.  aii.l  >. '. .'mi. iino  of  treasure.     The  total 
in  •  es  were 

0,000 1  tba  export*  of  irea.-ure  were  $42,900,001) I 

..I1  n<.  ::l,noo,ooo,  making  a  total  of  -,.:. ,01111 

of  e\p.irts.  Thf  leading  articles  of  merchandise  exports 
were  irhfljat,  flour,  canned  antl  salted  salmon,  quicksilver, 
wol,  hi. les,  leather,  Imnher,  gilvor  ore,  and  borax.  The 

c'HilMlelvial   statistics    t.f  ( 'A  l.lVolt  M  \.  as    gi\en    under  that 

heading.  In-long  almost  exclushelv  to  Han  Francisco.  The 
lumlici''  received  in  1876  was  300,000,000  feet,  board  meas- 
in,  .  Thf  niimlier  of  passengers  who  arrived  by  tea  wa» 
:::',L'00,  ami  by  rail  from  the  Eastern  States  74,900;  of 
then  departed  by  cen.  iL'.r.un.  ami  i.y  mil  :;o,IOO,  leaving 
:.  MI-I  gain  to  tin-  population  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  lil. mill.  The  sea-going  vessels  that  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  numbered  4360,  measuring  1,590,000  tons, 
including  .'ir.LN;.  measuring  K;»8,000  tons,  from  domestic 
Pacilir  ports,  h-ining  024,  of  732,000  tons,  from  foreign 
and  domestic  Atlantic  ports.  Forty-three  ocean  steamers 
run  from  San  Francisco,  including  8  to  China,  6  to  Pana- 
ma, 3  to  Australia,  17  to  domestic  ports  on  the  southern 
coast,  and  9  to  domestic  ports  on  the  northern  coast :  and 
30  steamboats  built  for  inland  navigation  run  to  points  on 
the  bays  and  rivers  tributary  to  the  (iolden  Gate,  By 
reason  of  the  deep  strait  on  the  N.  and  the  bay  on  the  K., 
the  only  railroad  entering  the  city  comes  from  the  S. ;  but 
Oakland,  Vallcjo.  Dnniihiif.  San  Uncntin,  and  Saucelito, 
where  the  other  roads  of  the  State  terminate,  send  a  steam- 
boat after  the  arrival  of  every  regular  passenger-train  to 
>::n  Francisco,  which  is  thus  made  practically  the  main 
terminus  of  the  entire  railroad  system  of  California,  trav- 
ersing all  its  main  valleys,  reaching  to  the  end  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  in  the  N.,  to  the  Colorado  desert  in 
the  S.,  and  connecting  in  the  E.  with  the  network  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  In  1875  there  were  553  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  18,000  men,  and  producing 
articles  worth  140,060,606  a  year.  In  making  cigars  4000 
persons  were  employed  ;  in  hoots,  .shoes,  ami  slippers,  2300; 
in  iron  foundries,  1240  ;  in  bedstead  and  furniture  factories, 
1200;  in  pickling  establishments,  950;  in  woollen  mills, 
900 ;  in  shirtmaking,  750 ;  and  in  sash  and  door  factories, 
500.  Among  the  articles  manufactured  are  billiard-tables, 
boxes,  brooms,  brushes,  candles,  carriages,  cordage,  flour, 
glass,  furs,  gloves,  belting,  fire  hose,  jewelry,  shot,  lead 
pipes,  lasts,  macaroni,  matches,  dynamite,  rolled  iron, 
saws,  silk  thread,  silk  ribbons,  shirts,  soap,  leather,  type, 
windmills,  and  willow-ware. 

Arrlt>t»'tn<-',  'tc. — Among  the  notable  features  in  the 
appearance  of  San  Francisco  are  the  large  proportion  of 
wooden  houses,  the  elegance  of  their  external  ornamenta- 
tion, the  abundance  of  bay  windows,  the  extensive  use  of 
asphaltum  for  sidewalks,  the  number  and  magnificence  of 
the  hotels,  and  the  lack  of  shade  trees.  Of  the  25,000 
houses,  20,000  are  built  of  wood,  which  is  preferred  be- 
cause it  is  less  liable  to  injury  by  earthquakes,  it  does  not 
soak  up  moisture  as  readily  as  does  brick  (the  only  other 
common  building  material),  and  it  is  cheaper.  Many  of 
the  wooden  houses  are  three,  four,  five,  and  some  even  six 
stories  high.  The  wood  renders  ornamentation  cheap,  and 
is  usually  painted  on  the  outside  with  a  light  color.  The 
bay  windows  are  liked,  and  shade  trees  disliked,  because 
tin-  average  temperature,  even  in  midsummer,  is  too  cool 
for  comfort  in  idleness,  and  the  people  want  to  catch  all 
the  sunshine  within  reach.  The  general  condition  of  the 
roadways  in  the  streets  is  bad.  Cubical  blocks  of  trap  and 
granite  and  cobble-stones  arc  used  for  paving,  and  many 
of  the  streets  where  the  land  is  cheap  are  covered  with  fir 
planks  I  inches  thick;  most  of  the  sidewalks  are  made  with 
planks  L'  inches  thick.  The  Palace  Hotel,  reputed  to  bo  the 
i  and  most  commodious  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  is  ll.'iii  liv  'Jr..  feet  on  the  ground  and  7  stories  high, 

with    a.- iiiiK'datii'iis    for    12110    guests.      The    site   cost 

'ii. ooo  j  the  building,  $1,750,000;  the  furniture, 
1,000;  making  a  total  investment  of  $3,250,000.  The 
lial.lwin  Hotel,  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000, 
has  a  front  of  1SH  feet  on  Market  and  275  on  Powell  street. 
a  height  of  i;  ft. , rii-s.  ;,,,,!  |  MI  rooms,  with  accommodations 
for  lion  guest*.  The  Pala.-f  was  finished  in  1875  and  the 
Baldwin  in  1S7B,  and  before  their  erection  the  hotels  of 


rancisco  were  .-..ii-idt -red  unsurpassed  in  excellence. 

•id.  ni.il  and  I'o-nmpolilan  hotel*  can  each  ie 
modi.'  I.:,  k    II ••'i'ii  .'150,  and  the  i. 

Hotel  ::IHI,  >.,  ihat  there  are  now  in-c. i 

-ii...:-  in  tii-t    •:..-•  hotels  in  San  I  are  6 

Iheatic-  n-el  t'.r  dramatic  r.  j 

ter.      Wiidc'-  Opera-house  has  scats,  for  2.'iOO  person-.  Ilia 
California    Theatre    lor    1-mi.    Baldwin'-    '  N    for 

1700,    V  and    Magu: 

house  for  12'm.  or  ^-oo  scats  in  all.  ex.  i 
halls,  lecture-rooms,  Chinese  theatres,  and  (daces  of  luw 
grade.  Among  the  notulile  |.ul.lic  l.uildinir-  are  the  Mint, 
i  hnM-e,  iiinl  Appraisers'  Store;  an  unfinished  city 
hull,  that  is  to  cost  when  complete  sumo, lino  or  more:  the 
M.  i.-'i  mi  •'  l.\  .':::ng«;  the  banks  of  California  and  Nevada; 

the  Pioneer  Hall:    the  Mercantile  l.il.ran    House;  the  Safe 

Deposit  Building,  which  has  4600  safes  or  steel  boxen  let 
out  to  the  general  public:  the  Federal  Marine  Hospital ; 
the  City  llo.pital.  with  room  for  i'.M  patients;  the  Alms- 
house,  with  capacity  to  accommodate  500  persons;  the  In- 
dustrial School;  the  House  of  Correction;  and  hotels, 
theatres,  churches,  and  many  magnificent  private  build- 
ings used  for  business  and  residence.  There  is  a  (tone 
dry  dock  capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  of  0000  tons.  For- 
midable fortifications  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
A  public  park  of  1050  acres,  3  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  offers  a  beautiful  drive  to  the  ocean-beach,  where  a 
strong  surf  rolls  perpetually,  and  from  its  more  elevated 
points  the  park  commands  extensive  views  of  the  ocean, 
bay,  Hidden  Uate,  and  city,  and  mountain  ranges  and 
peaks  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  There  are  besides  1 1  public 
squares,  and  a  pleasure-garden  open  to  the  public,  with  a 
rich  variety  of  botanical,  zoological,  and  artistic  attrac- 
tions. The  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  activity  of  Im-i 
nes»,  the  excitement  of  speculation  in  the  stock-market, 
the  excellence  of  the  hotels,  the  elegance  of  the  private 
dwellings,  the  luxurious  mode  of  living,  the  variety,  the 
multitude,  and  the  merit  of  the  institutions  of  amusement 
and  instruction,  and  the  throng  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  have  made  San  Francisco  a  favorite  pleasure 
resort :  and  there  most  of  the  Americans  who  make  for- 
tunes in  the  interior  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hope  to 
enjoy  their  money. 

Education,  etc. — The  city  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  a 
microscopical  society,  an  art  school,  and  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, which  last  holds  industrial  fain  on  a  large  scale  nearly 
every  year.  Besides  these,  James  Lick  has  given  (540,000 
for  a  school  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  valuable  property  (es- 
timated to  bo  worth  at  least  $1 ,000,000,  and  perhaps  twice  as 
much,  the  residue  of  a  great  estate  devoted  to  philanthropic 
objects)  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  society  of  California  Pioneers,  the  latter 
association  being  formed,  a*  its  constitution  declares,  for 
"moral,  benevolent,  literary,  and  scientific"  purposes. 
There  are  18  public  libraries,  with  140,000  volumes,  the 
largest  being  the  Mercantile,  the  Mechanics',  and  the  Odd 
Fellows',  with  100,000  volumes.  There  are  3  literary  col- 
leges and  1  medical  college.  The  free  schools  number  69, 
with  510  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
21,000  pupils,  maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  $800,000, 
and  10,000  children  attend  private  and  sectarian  schools. 
Of  periodicals  there  are  84,  including  13  daily  and  34 
weekly  newspapers,  and  6  semi-monthly  and  29  monthly 
publications.  The  benevolent  associations,  exclusive  of 
the  secret  orders,  number  30,  including  one  for  each  of  the 
leading  nationalities  represented  in  the  local  population. 
There  are  3  government  and  5  private  hospitals,  4  asylums 
for  foundlings  and  orphan  children,  and  4  for  destitute  or 
friendless  women;  and  James  Lick  has  given  $150,000  for 
a  free  bath-house  and  $100,000  for  an  old  women's  home, 
not  yet  erected.  There  are  30  lodges  or  associations  of  the 
Masonic  order,  25  of  Odd  Fellows,  16  each  of  Druids  and 
Improved  Red  Men,  12  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  9  each  of 
Hibernians  and  Independent  Red  Men.  7  each  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  and  Kesher  Shcl  Banel,  5  of  the  American  Protestant 
Association,  4  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  1  each  of 
the  Foresters,  Seals,  White  Men,  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
tirand  Army  of  the  Republic,  milking  1  !."•  lodges  or  societies 
with  jurisdiction  not  extending  beyond  the  city ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  there  are  about  a  dozen  grand  lodges  of  these 
same  secret  orders  with  more  extensive  jurisdiction.  The 
city  has  85  religious  congregations  or  churches,  of  which  5 
are  Jewish,  14  Roman  Catholic,  and  (ill  Protestant,  the  lost 
representing  18  different  MOto,  Six  European  languages 
besides  English  are  used  in  regular  Christian  worship,  and 
in  half  a  dozen  buildings  occupied  by  Chinese  there  are 
rooms  set  apart  for  Booddhistic  worship.  An  Episcopal 
bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  have  their  reri- 
n  San  Fran 

Hittory. — The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  Oct., 
1776,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  military  post  and 
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a  mission  of  Franciscan  friars  to  convert  the  Indians.  The 
latter  was  maintained  till  1835.  The  next  year  a  town 
called  Yerbn  linemi  was  laid  out,  and  the  first  house  in  it 
was  built  by  an  American.  The  name  was  changed  to  .S'«i< 
frinifiufi,  in  LSI",  when  it  had  450  inhabitants;  in  June 
of  the  next  year  it  lost  most  of  its  male  residents  on  ac- 
count of  the  attraction  of  the  gold-diggings,  and  in  1849  it 
had  become  a  world-famous  seaport  city.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  ships  deserted  by  their  crews,  a  large  part  of  the 
population  lived  in  tents.  :ind  the  prices  of  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life  were  enormous.  Within  fourteen  months 
after  Dec.  20,  1849,  the  town  was  devastated  by  five  great 
tires,  which  swept  away  every  building  in  the  business  dis- 
trict and  destroyed  property  worth  $16,000,000  in  the  ag- 
gregate. Every  fire  was  immediately  followed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  much  better  buildings,  but  for  years  the  merchants 
stored  many  of  their  goods  in  ships  anchored  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  extensive  conflagration.  The  increase  of 
$10,000,000  annually  in  the  gold  production  for  the  first 
five  years  after  the  mines  were  opened  led  the  people  to 
suppose  that  the  same  ratio  would  continue;  but  in  1854 
the  gold  yield  began  to  decline,  wages  fell,  the  importations 
decreased,  and  many  dwellings  and  business-houses  were 
left  vacant.  After  the  lapse  of  five  years  more  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Comstock  Lode,  and  various  other  favorable 
circumstances  brought  in  new  elements  of  prosperity,  upon 
the  flood-tide  of  which  the  city  rode  till  1  S(i!l,  when  land 
speculation,  overcalculating  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  completion  of  the  Transcontinental  R.  11.,  led  to  a 
panic,  the  pernicious  effects  of  which  were  felt  for  several 
years.  Notwithstanding  seasons  of  depression  in  certain 
occupations,  general  business  has  always  been  active  and 
wages  high.  In  1851  and  1S56  vigilant  committees,  or 
extra-constitutional  organizations  of  the  people,  took  con- 
trol of  the  city  to  purge  it  of  scoundrels,  and  most  of  their 
proceedings  were  governed  by  prudence  and  justice.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1856  to  1876  the  city 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  independent  political 
parties,  which  excluded  the  national  political  parties,  as 
far  as  possible,  from  influence  over  the  nominations  for 
office,  and  the  administration  was  exceptionally  good. 
The  city  has  been  visited  by  many  earthquakes,  most 
of  them  so  slight  that  inquiry  was  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  shaking  was  not  imaginary  or  due  to  some 
other  cause.  No  wooden  building  and  no  brick  house  well 
built  on  a  solid  foundation  has  ever  been  seriously  in- 
jured, nor  has  any  person  been  hurt  in  a  house,  though  on 
Oct.  21, 1868,  five  persons  were  killed  in  the  street  by  loose 
bricks  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses  or  chimneys.  Tall 
brick  houses  are  now  tied  by  iron  rods  as  security  against 
such  shocks.  The  population,  according  to  the  Federal 
census,  was  34,000  in  1850,  56,000  in  1860,  and  149,473  in 
1870,  in  the  last-named  year  including  12,000  Chinese  and 
48,000  persons  of  European  birth.  The  estimated  popula- 
tion in  1875  was  230,000.  (For  additional  information  see 
The  Annals  of  San  Francisco,  by  Frank  Soule;  The  Colo- 
nial History  of  San  Francisco,  by  J.  W.  Dwindle;  The 
History  of  California,  by  F.  Tuthill ;  The  Resources  of 
California,  by  J.  S.  1 1  it  tell;  and  the  City  Directories,  by 
H.  G.  Langley.)  JOHN  S.  HITTELL. 

San  Francisco,  tp.,  Carver  co.,  Minn.     P.  754. 

San  Francisco  Bay.  See  SAX  FRANCISCO  and  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

San  Fratel'lo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina, 
on  a  hill  about  4  miles  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  com- 
manding fine  inland  and  marine  views.  The  fruits  and 
wines  of  the  vicinity  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  game  is 
most  abundant.  P.  7489. 

San  Ga'bricl,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on 
San  Gabriel  River,  is  an  ancient  Jesuit  mission,  cele- 
brated for  beauty  and  fertility,  and  especially  for  its  fruits. 
P.  436. 

San'gamon,  county  of  Central  Illinois,  intersected  by 
Sangamon  River  and  numerous  tributaries,  and  traversed 
by  Springfield  and  South-eastern,  Gilman  Clinton  and 
Springfield,  Springfield  and  North-western,  Chicago  and 
Alton,  and  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  consists  of 
level  prairies  dotted  with  timber,  and  has  some  deposits  of 
bituminous  coal ;  has  numerous  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  saddlery,  as  well  as  flouring  and  saw  mills.  Staple*, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  honey,  wool,  and 
butter.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Cap. 
Springfield,  which  is  also  the  State  capital.  Area,  936  so. 
m.  P.  46,352. 

Sangamon,  tp.,  Piatt  co.,  111.    P.  1380. 

San'gerfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  T.,  on  Utica 
division  of  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  in- 
cludes v.  of  Watervillo.  P.  2513. 


Sang'erhausen,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Grenau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  llountsil»,  has  cop- 
per-works and  manufactures  °f  vitriol,  saltpetre,  and  linen-. 
P.  7571. 

San  German',  town  of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies,  is  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  has  11000  inhabitants. 
San'gerville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.     P. 

San  Gil,  or  Saint  Giles,  town  of  New  Granada, 
South  America,  in  lat.  6°  25'  N.,  Ion.  73°  4(1'  W.,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  and  tobacco. 

San  Gimignano,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Ginesio,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Giorgio  Morgeto,  Italy.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Giovanni  in  Pcrsiceto,  Italy.    Sec  APPENDIX. 

San  Giovanni  Ilotondo,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sangir'  Islands,  a  group  of  50  islands,  most  of  which 
are  inhabited,  between  Celebes  and  Mindanao,  in  lat.  3° 
28'  N.,  Ion.  125°  44'  E.  They  arc  high,  volcanic,  and  pro- 
duce mai/.e,  rice,  sago,  cocoa.,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  timber. 
They  arc  inhabited  by  about  30.000  Christian  Malays,  who 
live  in  different  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Netherlands. 

San  Giuseppe  Jato,  Sicily.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sangkoi,  Songcn,  or  Tonquin,  river  of  Farther 
India,  rises  in  Yunnan,  a  province  of  China,  und  falls,  after 
a  course  of  about  600  miles,  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  in 
lat.  20°  N.  and  Ion.  106°  E. 

Sangor,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Agra, 
near  the  Nerbudda,  in  lat.  23°  50'  N.,  Ion.  78°  29'  E.,  at  an 
elevation  of  1458  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a 
military  station,  and  a  large,  lively,  but  somewhat  un- 
healthy place.  P.  estimated  at  50,000. 

San'greal  0'.  e.  the  //<>/*/  Grail,  or  "cup,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  Hany  JUtUj  the  "real  blood"  of  Christ), 
according  to  meditcval  legends,  the  cup  of  emerald  which 
held  the  wine  at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  it  is  related,  received  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lord  in  this  cup  at  the  crucifixion.  Finally, 
when  the  Holy  Grail  was  carried  away  and  hidden  by  the 
angels,  a  quest  for  it  was  instituted,  it  being  revealed  that 
no  one  who  was  not  perfectly  pure  in  thought,  word,  and 
act  could  ever  find  it.  King  Arthur's  knights  of  the  Round 
Table  were  prominent  participants  in  the  quest. 

Sanguinaria.     See  BLOOD-ROOT. 

San'hedrim,  correctly  Sanhedrin  (['"n.HJO),  a  cor- 
ruption of  Greek  avvi&piov,  "assembly;"  also  called 
fT  H*3,  "  court."  There  are  two  classes  to  be  distinguished. 

A.  The  Great  Sanhedrim. — The  Jewish  tradition  traces 
its  origin  to  the  seventy  councillors  appointed  by  Moses 
(Num.  xi.  16-25;  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  13-26),  and  asserts  its 
existence  at  all  periods  of  the  nation's  history  until  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  But  the 
council  appointed  by  Moses  was  merely  temporary  in  cha- 
racter, and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  body  during  the  times  of  the  judges  and 
kings.  Most  probably  it  was  formed  at  some  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  Captivity,  on  the  model  of  the  old  council 
of  Moses.  Strongly  confirmatory  of  this  is  the  Greek 
name,  which  points  to  the  period  of  the  Sclcucida?.  The 
earliest  reliable  trace  of  its  existence  is  under  the  Macca- 
bees (2  Mace.  i.  10;  iv.  44;  xi.  27;  1  Mace.  xii.  6).  It  was 
in  full  activity  at  the  time  of  Herod  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  xiv. 
9-4).  And  we  find  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xxvi.  59;  Mark  xiv.  5,  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xxii. 
66 ;  John  xi.  47 ;  Acts  iv.  15,  v.  21,  27,  34,  vi.  12,  15,  xxii. 
30,  xxiii.  1,  6,  15,  20,  28). 

Jurisdiction. — It  was  the  supreme  "privy  council "  of 
the  Jews ;  not  only  their  court  of  final  appeal  and  last  re- 
sort, but  also  an  executive  and  legislative  assembly,  shap- 
ing the  general  polity  of  the  nation.  Its  power  in  matters 
civil  and  religious  was  practically  unlimited.  It  decided 
all  eases  brought  upon  appeal  from  the  lower  courts ;  it  had 
authority  over  kings  and  high  priests  ;  in  it  was  vested  the 
trial  of  heresy,  idolatry,  false  prophets  (hence  the  active 
part  they  took  against  our  Lord) ;  and  it  alone  had  power 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.  Its  active  jurisdiction  was 
confined  to  Juda?a,  but  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
seem  in  some  degree  to  have  recognized  its  authority. 
Owing  to  the  inability  to  check  the  constant  disorders  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  its  power 
was  greatly  curtailed  by  the  Romans,  and  three  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Christ  the  right  of  executing  sentence  of 
death  was  denied,  save  when  confirmed  by  the  Roman  au- 
thorities (John  xviii.  34).  In  the  unsettled  condition  of 
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n Hairs  attending  the  Tall  of  .Jerusalem  it  found  itself  unable 
to  vxc.Mite  eivil  authority,  ami  from  that  time  until  its  eX- 
tiii.'tion  ill  tin!  third  century  it«  power  was  merely  nominal. 

•  .liliili'iii. —  It    ha<l    .->•>., 'iiti.    "in-    memher*    (lorn*    *ay 
iv  or  M'lciH-  nil   tlio-t!  who  were  'tis 

tin;;iii.-hf.l    ill    birth,  learning,  or  po-ition.      In    tin;    New 

urnl   are  mentioned — (1)    Priests  (apx»p«if),  chitf*    of 

dilVercnt  nnl, >is  nf  pn.  lore  (»p«r/3i>Tipat),  those 

.ililc  from  ago  or  position;  (if)  scribes  ( ypontfaTtit ), 
thus.-  liMiin-1  in  tin-  law  ami  tnulition.  !  »ere — 

pre-id'-nt  iX'i?:,  "chief"):  lir-i  M  e-presidcnt  (|"1  jT3  3K, 
"father  of  the  court");  second  vice  (D3H,  "judge");  be- 
si'l.-j  a  force  of  secretaries  and  court  officers  (Luke  xxii. 
52). 

1'iii:-'  ">'  nii'tiiiy,  in  Jerusalem,  in  n  roorn^ immediately 
adjoining  the  temiilu,  called  JV1JH  n3BO  ("  hall  of 
squares  ").  Their  meeting  in  the  bouse  of  the  high  priest 
fin-  the  trial  of  our  l.or.l  'l>i^  not  seem  to  have  been  legal. 
Ann-  ilu!  fall  of  Jerusalem  they  rvmmud  to  Tabnch,  and 
linallv  to  Tiberias,  where  the  Sanhedrim  became  extinct 
\.  i).  : 

I!.  The.  Lrwf  Siinhi-ilfim. — A  court  of  twenty-throe 
members  appoint.'  I  ••,  the  (ircat  Sanhedrim,  titling  in  nil 
towns  of  over  120  households,  with  jurisdiction  over  local 
civil  and  eriminiil  matters.  (See  Matt.  v.  22,  x.  17;  Mark 
\iii.  '.'.I 

Litlrtttun. — Selden,  De  Synedriia  et  Prxfecturif  Juri* 
dicii  \'rtrrum  ElirKiirum  (1650),  a  mine  of  learning  and  the 
groat  source  from  which  all  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
drawn,  but  containing  amass  of  irrelevant  matter;  Ugolini, 
Tli>'*"iirii",  vol.  xxv. ;  Lightfoot  gives  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, derived  from  the  Talmud  and  Mishna  (see  Wurkt) ; 
'iirg,  in  Kitto's  HMe  Lexicon,  and  Leyrer  in  llcrzog's 
Kn'-yfct'i/tiitllc  (art.  Syite'li-iuHt),  give  valuable  resumes  of 
the  subject,  with  lists  of  literature.  T.  C.  MURRAY. 

Sii'i'iluc,  county  of  E.  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake 
Huron,  watered  by  Block  and  Cass  rivers,  hag  a  rolling 
surface  well  covered  with  timber.  Staples,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  hay,  maple-sugar,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Lex- 
ington. Area,  920  sq.  in.  P.  16,292. 

Snnilac,  tp.,  Saniloo  oo.,  Mich.    P.  19S8. 

Sanitary  Commis'sion,  The  I  .  S.     On  Apr.  15, 

Is r.l.  the  day  on  which  the  President's  call  appeared  for 
75,000  men,  then  deemed  sufficient  to  quell  the  rebellion, 
the  women  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  organized  a  society  with 
the  somewhat  vague  idea  of  affording  relief  and  comfort  to 
the  volunteers.  In  Charlostown,  Mass.,  on  the  same  day, 
and  at  Lowell  a  few  days  after,  the  women  of  those  cities 
formed  similar  societies.  On  Apr.  1'J  the  ladies  of  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  organized  an  association  for  the  care  of  the 
families  of  volunteers.  On  Apr.  29  a  public  meeting, 
called  at  the  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  by  91  of  the  best- 
known  ladies  of  New  York,  and  attended  by  influential 
women  from  the  city  and  its  neighborhood,  formed  an  as- 
sociation known  as  the  Women's  Central  Relief  Association 
of  New  York,  in  which  the  principles  and  ideas  that  after- 
ward flowered  into  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  were 
first  promulgated.  The  objects  of  this  association  were 
to  systematize  the  impulsive,  disorderly,  and  uninformed 
sympathies  and  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  country,  so  as 
to  make  effective,  with  the  least  waste  of  time,  labor,  and 
money,  the  generous  and  restless  desires  to  help  the  young 
army  just  gathering  with  such  supplies  and  protection  as 
it  was  feared  the  government  could  not  afford  it.  It  is 
not  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  country  that  the  women  are 
as  much  agitated  and  engrossed  by  the  dangers  and  ex- 
posures incident  to  war  as  the  men  who  are  called  to  face 
them  directly.  But  under  no  system  of  government  but 
our  own  could  women  feel  so  deep  a  responsibility  or  see 
so  ample  an  opportunity  for  supplementing  the  defect*  of 
the  governmental  care.  Besides,  it  was  felt  from  the  first 
in  our  late  war  that  the  very  life  of  the  country  was  at 
stake,  and  that  the  homes,  the  hopes,  the  honor  of  the 
American  nation  wore  desperately  threatened.  This  feel- 
inx  sooner  or  later  drew  2,500,000  different  men  into  the 
lieM  from  all  classes  and  ranks  in  life,  and  of  these  one- 
eighth  of  all  were  in  their  19th  year,  about  three-tenths 
nn  ler  21,  one-half  under  23J,  and  three-quarters  under  29i 

-  of  ago.     Perhaps  the  first  draft  of  75,000  had  in  it  as 
many  or  more  youth  under  20  years  as  any  later  drafts.    It 
i-  easy  to  understand  how  anxious  and  tender  were  the 
homc-tcclini;s  that  accompanied  these  striplings  into  the 
field.     The  Women's  Central  sent  a  committee*  to  Wash- 

•ii  to  eonfcr  with  the  medical  bureau  and  the  war  de- 
partment in  order  to  learn  more  definitely  in  what  w»y, 
with  least  embarrassment  to  the  government  and  most  help 


•  The  committee  r.'n>M.-<l  of  Dr.  \V.  T.  Van  liureii,  Dr.  Har- 
SCU,  Dr.  Harris,  and  the  v.  liter. 


to  the  army,  the  women  could  serve  the  volunteers.     Tliii 

commit!.' MI  cli-i- .nered.  what  mi^lit  have    I 

paUxl,  that  the  regular  medical  machinery  "I  • 
merit,  which  ha  1  hem  quite  adequate  to  deal  iii  time  of 
peace  or  small  Indian  ami  other  war*  with  a  little  stan.ling 
army,  was  ru-ty,  \alctii>linarian,  iut^-ti'l  with  routine 
prejudices,  imperfectly  awake  to  the  situation,  aii'l  \  •  i  v 
jealous  of  it*  power*,  without  npprc. -iatiu^  the'  <lil)icultie* 
that  were  toon  to  overwhelm  it.  It  became  plain  to  the 
committee  that  no  mere  organization  of  the  humane  >ym- 
pathics  and  helpful  hands  of  the  women,  or  even  all  the 
people  that  stayed  at  home,  could  meet  the  cane ;  thai  the 
omeiit,  the  medical  bureau,  the  army,  and  the  country 
needed  to  be  aroused  to  the  fact  that  gunshot*  and  cannon, 
w., nn. U  and  death  from  battle,  were  not  the  enemies  molt 
to  be  feared  in  the  war,  but  the  disease*  of  the  camp, 
arising  from  private  ignorance,  inexperienced  eBlcerii, 
neglected  or  unknown  sanitary  police,  the  recklessness  of 
raw  loMiiT-.  ami  the  influence.- ..!'  expo-iiro,  unaccustomed 
food,  and  bad  cookery.  It  was  known  to  the  committee 
that  the  British  government  had  laved  what  remained  of 
the  frightfully  decimated  army  of  the  Crimea  by  over- 
riding the  regular  medical  department  with  a  civil  .••.in- 
mission  with  nearly  absolute  powers,  which  rapidly  re- 
stored health  and  the  power  to  achieve  a  luccessful  cam- 
paign. Could  a  similar  commission  be  established  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  in  advance  of  the  necessity  antici- 
pated  with  too  well-proven  fears,  instead  of  after  the  event 
of  fearful  losses  by  camp-fevers,  the  committee  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  great  triumph  of  reason  and  prudence.  They 
accordingly  presented  their  plan  to  the  government,  ba*ed 
very  much  on  the  sanitary  commission  of  Ureat  Britain, 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  scientific  board,  to  be 
commissioned  with  ample  powers  for  visiting  all  camps  and 
hospitals,  advising,  recommending,  and,  if  need  be,  en- 
forcing, the  best-known  and  most  approved  sanitary  regu- 
lations in  the  army. 

The  government  not  unnaturally  dreaded  the  possible 
collision  of  such  a  body  with  the  medical  and  military 
authorities,  and,  although  feeling  the  force  of  the  repre- 
sentations, required  that  the  consent  of  the  medical  bureau 
should  be  obtained  before  such  a  commission  was  appointed. 
Conference*  fully  proved  that  no  such  consent  could  be 
gained,  but  that  a  sanitary  commission  of  inquiry  and  nd- 
vice,  iritltiiut  tititlinrity  of  any  kind,  might  be  endured, 
though  it  would  not  be  welcomed,  a*  an  act  of  deference 
toward  a  respectable  body  of  supposed  fanatics  or  philan- 
thropists, backed  by  a  largo  class  of  anxious  and  sympa- 
thetic women.  And  in  fact,  after  great  difficulties,  this 
waa  all  the  committee  gained — the  appointment  of  a  dnnht- 
ful  semi-official  commission,  with  the  privilege  of  advising 
with  the  medical  bureau,  of  visiting  the  army  in  the  field, 
and  of  recommending  to  the  war  department  such  sanitary 
regulations  and  reforms  as  it  might  deem  useful.  The 
commission,  a*  compared  with  the  British,  might  be 
to  have  been  born  paralytic — to  have  promised  nothing 
but  a  paper  existence,  and  a  speedy  death  after  ignomini- 
ous failure  to  fulfil  any  of  it*  hopei.  If  it  had  depended 
on  the  government  or  the  medical  bureau,  as  it  proposed 
to  do — not  for  pecuniary  support,  but  for  hearty  sympathy 
and  co-operation — it  would  have  died  in  its  infancy.  But, 
happily,  although  it  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  and  was 
nearly  discouraged  and  hopeless  of  the  usefulness  it  had 
dared  to  plan  out,  there  is  a  dependence  in  a  country  ac- 
customed to  self-government  on  public  opinion  and  the 
better  instinct*  and  sympathies  of  the  nation  which  in 
time*  of  danger  and  war  may  be  trusted,  and  which  the 
U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  soon  found  more  than  an  offset 
to  the  loss  of  official  encouragement  and  official  power* 
which  they  had  reckoned  on.  Without  power*,  without 
pecuniary  support,  without  any  immediate  sympathy  even 
from  the  people  in  their  main  object,  which  was  scientific 
and  preventive,  they  flung  themselves  upon  the  merits  of 
their  cause,  and  upon  the  secondary  purpose,  which  wa* 
intelligible  and  popular,  the  relief  of  suffering  and  want, 
and  went  to  work  in  faith  that  somehow  they  should  effect 
at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  good,  if  not  what  they  could 
have  hoped  had  they  been  armed  with  governmental  power* 
to  enforce  sanitary  laws. 

A  few  things  became  toon  obvious,  and  guided  their 
course : 

1.  The  great  object  of  the  Commission  rout  be  to  de- 
velop, strengthen,  and  support  the  regular  medical  and 
military  authorities  and  methods — to  stimulate  the  depart- 
ments having  the  supply  of  food,  transportation,  camp 
equipage,  drainage,  and  incite  them  by  kind  and  whole- 
some criticism  and  counsel,  and  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  prevention  of  pesti- 
lence and  the  spread  of  scurvy,  and  the  lessening  of  i 
less  exposures  of  every  kind.  Any  plan  for  taking  the 
place  of  the  regular  authorities,  or  supplanting  instead  of 
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supplementing  their  efforts,  would  have  been  as  injurious 
to  the  prospects  of  the  soldiers  as  offensive  to  the  military 
ami  medical  officers.  The  government  had  money,  trans- 
portation, stores.  Mini  final  responsibility.  It  was  the  sol- 
dier's richest,  ablest,  and  most  constant  friend.  To  make 
tlie  government  feel  this  to  the  utmost,  iind  the  soldiers  to 
re  Mgnizc  and  lean  upon  it,  was  the  true  policy  of  the  Coin- 
mi-Moii — never  hist  sight  of  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  lint  this  was  the  last  thing  the  people  at  home 
would  believe.  They  appreciated  neither  the  importance 
of  strict  military  discipline,  the  indispensable  value  of 
what  is  so  foolishly  stigmatized  as  ,•"/  IHJH — meaning  order 
and  method — nor  the  utter  folly  of  any  outside  or  philan- 
thropic association  attempting  to  step  in  between  the  army 
and  the  government  to  meet  the  daily  and  ordinary  wants 
of  a  million  of  men.  Tho  service  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion— which  early  understood  all  this — rendered  the  coun- 
trv  was  bv  standing  between  the  army,  as  cared  for  by  the 
government,  and  the  country,  which  expected  impossibil- 
ities, and  proposed  to  take  care  of  the  army  by  countless 
State,  county,  and  town  committees,  and,  while  defending 
military  discipline  and  strictly  conforming  to  it,  pacifying 
the  fears  and  representing  the  solicitudes  of  home  by  doing 
all  that  could  be  done  to  supplement  governmental  short- 
comings, while  prompting,  sustaining,  and  leading,  if  needs 
be,  such  reforms  in  the  medical  and  sanitary  care  of  the  army 
as  would  make  the  governmental  administration  efficient. 

2.  The  Sanitary  Commission  became  very  early  in  its 
history  thoroughly  convinced  that  to  pro-cut  evils  to  the 
he.ilth  of  the  army  was  greatly  more  important  and  ser- 
viceable than  to  attempt  to  cure  them  after  they  appeared. 
It  accordingly  gave  its  attention  chiefly,  from  first  to  last, 
to  prevention,  by  a  system  of  camp  inspection  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  counsels  touching  the  choice  of  camp  sites, 
the  importance  of  drainage  and  police,  and  the  character 
and  cooking  of  food.  By  the  appointment  of  skilled  med- 
ical inspectors  it  established  at  once  an  advisory  and  tol- 
erably friendly  relation  with  the  surgeons  of  all  the  regi- 
ments in  the  field,  and  by  supplying  them  with  short 
medical  and  sanitary  essays,  and  engaging  them  by  direct 
IM  >nal  appeal  and  co-inspection  in  the  practical  enforce- 
ment of  hygienic  and  sanitary  regulations,  it  aroused  and 
maintained,  or  else  supported  and  elevated,  a  general  zeal 
in  this  all-important  principle  and  plan  of  prevention. 
The  surgeons  of  the  volunteers  were  not  seldom  among  the 
best  practical  physicians  of  the  country,  but  they  were 
generally  of  a  less  valuable  and  accomplished  class  of 
doctors.  But  they  were  usually  found  willing  to  learn, 
and  were  persistently  urged  and  warned  of  the  duty  to 
prevent  sickness  by  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  until  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the 
medical  bureau  had  acquired  the  power  of  maintaining  its 
own  authority  and  enforcing  its  own  enlightened  policy. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  coaxing,  instructing,  and 
urging  the  regimental  surgeons  were  for  a  long  time  more 
efficient  in  promoting  the  preventive  service  than  any 
orders  from  head-quarters.  But  as  it  was  the  rule  for  the 
Sanitary  Commission  to  seek  admission  into  every  depart- 
ment, corps,  camp,  or  regiment  from  the  officers  in  com- 
mand, and  to  do  nothing  without  their  consent  and  ap- 
proval, it  ought  to  be  added  that  by  deference,  patience, 
modesty,  and  tact  its  agents  gradually  overcame  to  a  large 
degree  the  natural  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  generals 
and  officers,  both  military  and  medical,  and  had  in  most 
cases,  if  not  their  personal  support  and  sympathy,  their 
forbearing  sufferance  and  official  furtherance.  There  never 
was,  there  never  could  be,  a  wholly  cordial  relationship  be- 
tween a  body  of  unofficial  meddlers,  who  were  charged  with 
representing  the  sentimental  feelings  of  the  women  at 
homo,  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  particularly  the  under 
officers.  And  probably  it  was  just  as  well  that  they  did 
not  wholly  coalesce.  Had  the  military  and  medical  officers 
been  without  jealousy  or  dislike  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion and  its  agents,  they  might  have  been  less  active  and 
willing  to  notice  the  defects  in  the  service.  They  would 
have  been  friends,  and  not  critics.  The  coldness  and  cau- 
tion with  which  the  government  from  first  to  last  treated 
the  Commission,  from  the  cabinet  and  the  medical  bureau 
to  the  generals  and  surgeons  in  the  field,  was  a  salutary 
restraint  upon  what  might  easily  have  become  an  ill- 
judged,  unmilitary,  and  intermeddling  exercise  of  merely 
domestic  and  popular  wishes  and  sympathies,  enervating, 
demoralizing,  and  worse  than  useless.  It  was  in  this  atti- 
tude of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  check  that  the  Commission 
began,  continued,  and  ended.  It  acquired  its  caution,  its 
knowledge  of  war,  and  how  to  deal  with  army  wants.  i:s 
etiquette  and  subordination,  its  painstaking  foresight  and 
watchfulness  of  legitimate  opportunities,  in  this  chilling 
atmosphere,  which  hardened  its  own  muscles  and  cooled 
its  brain,  while  perhaps  it  only  made  its  heart  beat  with  a 
deeper  and  warmer  pulse. 


Among  the  prcrcutire  policies  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion was  the  prevention  of  incompetcncy,  inefficiency,  and 
contracted  ideas  in  the  medical  bureau.  It  soon  took  a 
sufficiently  modest  view  of  its  own  usefulness  to  discover 
that  all  it  could  render  in  the  way  of  actual  comforts  and 
supplies  was  a  miserable  offset  to  what  the  army  must  be 
steadily  losing  l,y  any  needless  ignorance,  incompetcncy, 
or  want  of  energy  in  the  medical  bureau.  l)oubtless  in  due 
time  tin-  go\  eminent,  which  earlier  discovered  the  uceesMt  v 
of  : 'Citing  aside  the  rule  of  regular  succession  in  all  the 
other  bureaus  in  favor  of  qualifications  and  vigor,  would 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  putting  younger  blood  and 
firmer  hands  and  more  inventive  minds  in  charge  of  Ihe 
medical  bureau.  But  from  ils  technical  nature  tlje  medical 
department  would  lie  the  lasl  the  government  would  either 
understand  or  criticise.  The  Sanitary  Commission  soon 
concluded  that  the  greatest  service  it  could  render  the  army 
would  Ijc  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  government  and  of 
Congress  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  /«./•»•/»«.  /  anil  the 
spirit  of  the  medical  bureau,  and  it  had  the  satisfaction,  at 
the  risk  of  its  own  existence,  of  accomplishing  this  vital 
object. 

Another  premittrr  measure  which  it  inaugurated  was  the 
suggestion,  and  finally  the  erection,  of  pavilion  hospitals 
from  its  own  models,  designed  to  make  contagion  and  pesti- 
lence less  easy  and  fatal.  Its  plans,  improved  upon  and  i  n- 
larged,  became  the  type  of  the  great  general  hospitals  which 
were  erected  at  the  base  of  our  armies,  and  became  such 
wonderful  sources  of  relief  to  our  sick  and  wounded  men. 

Among  the  earliest  services  of  the  Commission  was  the 
establishment  of  soldiers'  homes  at  the  chief  places  where 
new  regiments  were  concentrating,  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  supply  the  defects  in  the  expanding  but  unpcrfccu-d 
arrangements  of  the  quartermaster's  bureau  for  receiving 
them.  Thousands  of  men  arrived  at  Washington  and  Louis- 
ville hungry,  sleepless,  half  sick,  who  had  to  wait  perhaps 
twelve  hours  after  leaving  the  cars  before  their  quarters  in 
cam])  were  ready  or  their  officers  knew  how  to  draw  their 
rations.  Temporary  homes,  where  the  sick  could  be  shel- 
tered and  nursed,  and  from  which  whole  regiments  could  be 
supplied  with  coffee  and  food,  were  extemporized  by  the 
Commission  at  or  near  the  railroad  depots,  and  later  de- 
veloped into  a  complete  system  of  soldiers'  homes,  in  which 
the  estrays,  the  men  passing  from  the  hospitals  to  their 
regiments,  the  convalescents,  and  men  who  had  lost  their 
papers  were,  through  the  whole  war,  received  and  tenderly 
carol  for — to  an  extent  which  averaged  about  2000  soldiers 
daily  for  the  whole  four  years  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Fort  Donclson  the  Commission, 
finding  the  government  transportation  of  the  sick  to  hos- 
pitals very  rude,  inadequate,  and  cruel,  began  to  organize 
a  system  of  hospital  steamers.  The  several  States  were 
already  doing  something  in  the  way  of  transporting  more 
carefully  in  steamers  supplied  by  themselves,  each  its  own 
wounded  men.  But  this  discrimination  was  felt  to  be  not 
only  impolitic,  but  dangerous  to  the  Federal  feeling,  which 
forbade  the  soldiers  from  bearing  any  less  patriotic  title 
than  the  common  name  of  "  national."  The  Commission 
therefore  set  its  face  against  State  distinctions,  either  in 
the  distribution  of  supplies  or  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Its  hospital  transports  were  the  earliest  form  in 
which  it  came  into  collision  with  State  and  local  par- 
tialities, but  it  had  a  long  and  painful  controversy  with  this 
natural  but  unwise  and  injurious  prejudice  through  the 
whole  war;  and  it  always  considered  that  one  of  its  chief 
objects  was  to  discountenance  and  abolish  the  treatment 
and  aid  of  any  soldiers  otherwise  considered  than  as  na- 
tional soldiers,  each  and  all  possessing  equal  claims  on  the 
care  of  the  country  and  the  Commission.  The  hospital 
steamers  of  the  Commission,  supplied  with  everv  comfort, 
with  surgeons  and  nurses,  plied  between  the  ports  nearest 
to  the  seats  of  war  and  the  nearest  general  hospitals,  and 
transported  in  comparative  comfort  tens  of  thousands  of 
sick  and  wounded  men  to  the  places  where  their  cure  was 
to  be  attempted  or  their  sufferings  made  tolerable  to  the 
end. 

But  it  was  not  all  or  most  of  the  wounded  who  could  en- 
joy the  privilege  of  water-carriage.  The  cars  in  which  the 
largest  portion  were  transported  were  places  of  torture  to 
wounded  men,  who  were  jolted  over  the  rough  roads,  sit- 
ting up  in  their  faintness  or  lying  about  the  floor  of  freight 
ears.  The  Commission  devised  a  sort  of  hospital  car,  in 
which  the  common  stretcher  upon  which  the  wounded  man 
was  carried  from  the  field  could  be  converted  into  a  hang- 
ing bed  in  the  car.  The  car  was  so  hung  on  gutta-percha 
springs  as  to  obviate  all  jolting.  Food,  medicine,  hot 
drinks,  and  surgical  attendance  were  provided  in  each  car, 
and  trains  of  these  cars  were  regularly  run  by  the  Com- 
mission until  the  system  was  adopted  by  the  medical  bu- 
reau and  the  duty  transferred  to  the  government.  Dr. 
Elisha  Harris  was  the  inventor  of  the  hospital  car. 
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clothing  and  comfort-  ijuit.-  •<!' pre- 

\t-iiiiiiLr  sickiie-s  and  sutlenir,'  by  teaching,  urging,  and 
enforcing,  so  tar  as  their  intliit'iiri>  went,  sanitary  regula- 
tion-. Tin:  people  n!  home  could,  however,  know  little  of, 
an 'I  dn  nolliiiii!  for.  I  In:  preventive  .-.  i  .  ice  except  give  their 
•|i|.nrt  it;  mill  this  they  could  never  have  been 
iinliieetl  t"  tin  directly.  :  rtif  actual  sum-ring  from 

want  of  food,  clothing,  niceties,  medicine,  stimulants,  any- 
body eonld  appreciate.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  in 

it-  home  field  had  to  organize  a  system  of  supplies,  which 
at  length  became  so  vast  and  so  nearly  universal  that  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  these  supplies  stood  for  the 
whtilc  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  popular  judgment. 
Tin'  wants  of  the  hospitals  and  camps  very  early  in  1861 
hail  exhausted  00,01)0  articles  which  the  spontaneous  sym- 
pathy of  the  homes  of  the  country  had  forwarded  to  the 
Commission,  liy  September  of  that  year  it  boeamo  plain 
that  :i  demand  for  extra  food  and  extra  clothing  was  going 
t  <  exceed  anything  that  the  unorganized  and  intermittent 
benelir.  11  <  ..t  the  people  would  furnish.  The  Commission 
was  reluctantly  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  government 
could  not  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of  nil  its  sick 
soldiers  in  a  measure  likely  to  satisfy  the  homes  of  the 
land.  And  it  was  felt  that  the  furnishing  of  extra  sup- 
piic-,  if  left  tt>  the  impulse  of  ditVerent  neighborhoods  by 
ditl'ercnt  agents  of  their  own,  would  become  so  annoying  to 
the  government  and  so  subversive  of  discipline  that  a  ter- 
rible conflict  of  ill-feeling  would  grow  up,  in  ease  of  a  long 
war.  between  the  government  and  the  homes  of  the  eoun- 
i  \  out  of  the  inevitable  necessity  the  government  would 
feel  to  preserve  order  and  exclude  a  rabble  of  well-mcan- 
1114  famp-followors,  and  the  equally  inevitable  necessity 
the  homes  of  the  land  would  feel  to  make  sure  that  no 
avoidable  wants  or  suffering  were  allowed  to  fall  upon 
the  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  who  wore  fighting  the 
country's  battles.  Moreover,  the  Commission  saw  in  the 
lively  sympathy  and  desire  for  co-operative  work  among 
the  women  of  the  country  not  only  an  opportunity  for  se- 
curing all  the  supplies  required,  but  a  means  of  relieving 
the  distress,  impatience,  and  suspense  which  in  a  long  war 
rends  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  home,  and  tends  to  make 
them  unjust  critics  of  the  policy  of  the  war  or  hnsty  in 
their  wishes  to  bring  it  to  a  premature  and  barren  end. 
The  success  the  Commission  had  in  organizing  over  7000 
aid  societies,  which  offered  opportunities  to  millions  of 
Ameriean  women  to  take  some  active  share  in  the  war,  to 
do  something  personally  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  in  the 
field,  and  to  feel  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  national 
struggle,  was  one  of  its  beat  services.  It  united  the  women 
in  a  common  array,  helped  to  federalizc  anil  nationalize 
public  sentiment,  made  the  war  popular  at  home,  beguiled 
the  impatience  of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  to  recall  their 
husbands  and  brothers  and  sons,  and  tilled  up  the  weary 
\cars  and  months  with  active  duty  instead  of  idle  tears — 
with  vigorous  helpfulness  instead  of  futile  murmurs  and 
longings. 

The  waste,  the  loss,  the  misdirection  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  supplies  for  special  regiments  or  individuals,  which  were 
entrusted  to  public  channels  of  conveyance  and  to  the  care 
of  regimental  officers  that  could  not  bo  found,  gradually 
made  the  homes  of  the  land  willing  to  look  favorably  upon 
a  general  agency  like  the  Commission,  which  received  no 
supplies  having  any  particular  designation,  but  held  all  for 
the  general  use  of  the  national  soldier.  When  the  system 
of  the  Commission  was  fully  explained  and  its  pretensions 
an  1  plans  \eritied  by  many  witnesses  sent  forward  by  local 
tears  ami  jealousies  to  examine  its  work,  the  various  aid 
ics  began  to  fall  in  with  its  plan.  Women's  councils 
convened  at  Washington  from  time  to  time,  composed 
of  representative,  women  from  the  various  centres  of  sup- 
plies, to  ai;ree,  upon  plans  for  collecting,  and  to  explain  and 
make  acceptable  plans  for  distributinir.  supplies.  A  large 
1""!;,  members,  selected  men  of  weight  and  in- 

fluence, was  added  to  the  Commission  from  the  home  fields 
to  i:i\  e  the  women  the  aid  of  their  counsel,  to  collect  money 
lor  the  purchase  of  materials  for  hospital  clothing,  etc..  and 
to  explain  and  -iippoil  I  he  poli  -\  nt 'the  C,,IM::M 


associates  were  afterward  not  only  the  •  .is  of 

money  contribution-,  but  the  i  nan  1:11 1  u  1 01  •  of  t!.. 

which  so  generously  and  inagniticcntly  1-  <ry  of 

iiu  .-cpt.  ...  \*-i,\,  depots  of  -upplii  •  «.  .t-d  at 

B,    Philadelphia.   Ha-liin.'l I   III'  innali. 

and  Wheeling.     Already  central  aid  a--< 
Boston  |,,r   New  Kn^laii'l.  at   New  York  l.-r  lli 
part  of  New  .! .      .  . .  at  Philadelphia  lor  I'cnn-  \  Ivallia,  Itebi- 
v  :    in  I  iiicmnali.  r.,lii!iibui>, 

ii    Chicago,  in    luwn.  anil   \Vi-. sin,   lor  the 

great  Western  .States,  which  throughout  the  war  were  nni- 
m  it.  1  I,.,  1 1,,.  .-iratest  zeal  ami  liberality.9  There  and  oiher 
had  each  hundreds  of  town  and  village  ti  ibiilarics 
\  pouring  into  t!..  n  depot"  supplies  of  food  und 
<  1  .thin,-.  They  arrived  at  the  central  depot*  in  boxes  con- 
taining often  a  most  promiscuous  assortment  of  old  clothes 
ami  new.  Mocking*,  handkerchief-,  h  icd  fruits,  jams  and 
jellies,  cordials  and  wines,  carpet  slippers,  book),  combs 
ami  brushes,  the  combined  gin-  of  the  lichi-r  and  poorer 
home.*,  the  work  of  women's  bunds  or  the  purchase  of  their 
diliicultandill-sparodsavings.  Often  they  contain'  I 
blanket  in  a  poor  home  which  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
family  could  spare.  They  wore  most  touching  collection! 
to  open  and  behold,  and  often  drew  tears  from  eyes  long 
accustomed  to  read  the  secrets  of  sacrifice  ami  love  which 
every  one  of  them  more  or  less  vividly  betrayed.  These 
boxes  were  all  emptied,  sorted  on  a  system,  each  article 
marked,  their  sorted  contents  repacked,  and  held  subject  to 
orders  from  Washington.  They  were  shipped  to  any  point 
where  supplies  were  needed  or  likely  to  be  needed,  to  the 
care  of  agencies  established  at  all  commanding  points  along 
the  lines  of  active  war.  Agents  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission moved  about  the  country  encouraging  and  forming 
aid  societies ;  the  .SVniiYnry  Ueporter  in  the  West,  the  . 
t'iri/  llnlli tin  in  the  Kast,  kept  the  people  freshly  informed 
of  the  wants  of  the  army  and  the  disposition  made  of  the 
stores  and  supplies  the  aid  societies  gave.  Circulars,  now 
from  Washington  to  the  central  auxiliaries,  and  then  from 
the  auxiliaries  to  their  supporting  aid  societies,  kept 
village  society  on  the  alert.  The  immense  result  of  this 
admirably-organized  system  secured  a  steady,  pcrsi 
and  copious  flow  of  supplies  all  through  the  war,  which  re- 
dounded to  the  praise  of  the  women,  who  soon  became  as 
business-like,  orderly,  and  systematic  in  their  administra- 
tion of  their  own  societies  as  the  best  shopkeepers.  At 
Washington  in  the  Kast,  and  at  Louisville,  Ky..  in  the 
West,  were  seated  the  great  distributing  offices,  Washington 
being  the  office  from  which  the  administrative  orders  and 
regulations  proceeded.  But  these  offices  were  so  remote 
that  the  Louisville  office  had  to  assume  great  responsibili- 
ties, and  often  to  act  without  any  other  orders  than  those  of 
its  own  energetic  chief,  Dr.  John  S.  New  berry.  Vast  depot* 
existed  in  both  these  cities  of  received  supplies,  kept  against 
the  wants  of  great  battle-fields,  besides  those  which  daily 
went  forward  to  the  order  of  regimental  and  general  hos- 
pitals or  to  the  supply  of  the  homes,  rests,  and  field  agen- 
cies that  accompanied  the  various  corps  of  the  army  in  the 
field.  At  the  call  of  its  circulars  immense  quantities  of  po- 
tatoes, onions,  and  other  antiscorbutics  were  poured  into 
the  transports  and  depots  of  the  Commisiion  from  time  to 
time  as  the  army  was  threatened  with  scurvy,  and  fre- 
quently the  Commission  was  able  to  stamp  out  the  seeds  of 
pestilence  by  its  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables.  It  estab- 
lished vast  kitchen-gardens  at  several  points,  and  raised  by 
the  aid  of  volunteer  labor  thousands  of  bushels  of  vegeta- 
bles after  the  supplies  of  the  farmers  had  given  out  and  the 
government  could  obtain  no  potatoes  or  onions. 

It  remains  to  show  how  these  supplies  were  distributed. 
The  word  "  relief,"  as  used  by  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
was  a  technical  term  and  embraced  several  distinct  modes. 
Thus,  the  work  of  relief  was  grneral  and  iprcial.  (Itarrnl 
relief  concerned  the  wants  of  the  inmates  of  general,  field, 
and  regimental  hospitals,  and  of  men  in  the  camp  and  on 
the  march  ;  tperial  relief,  the  care  of  sick  and  needy  soldiers 
in  or  near  military  depots,  discharged  men,  paroled  pris- 
oners, and  that  vast  class  of  sufferers  known  as  "soldiers  in 
irregular  circumstances " — i.e.  having  no  legal  claim  upon 
the  ordinary  provisions  of  the  government.  Another  dis- 
tinct form  of  relief  was  t««/.'-y/'<  lit  riViV/.  In  administering 
this  relief  the  Commission  was  studious  not  to  weaken  the 
efficiency  of  the  regular  sources  of  relief  by  any  gratuitous 
superfluity.  First,  the  ncetl  must  be  plain  ;  second,  some 
satisfactory  explanation  must  bo  given  of  the  cause  of  the 


•Among  the  numerous  devoted  women  who  labored  In  the 
forming  ami  directing  of  these  auxiliaries  it  maybe  allowed 
without  iiivitliou-iio-  to  muue  Miss  May  and  I  -mat 

Boston,  Mi--  ( '..bin-  and  Mi-s  S  biivl.  r  at  New  York.  Mr-.  Crier 
and  Mrs.  Moore  at  Philadelphia,  Mil.  Rousn  ami  Miss  BraTton 
at  Cleveland.  Miss  Campbell  at  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Hoge  and  Mn. 
Llvermore  at  Chicago. 
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need ;  and  third,  a  voucher  from  the  surgeon  showing  that 
he  had  called  for  aid.  These  rules  seem  strict,  but  any 
looser  ones  would  have  made  the  Commission  a  curse  to 
the  army  and  not  a  blessing,  as  it  proved. 

The  principles  of  distribution  being  settled,  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  gifts  of  the  people  reached  the  soldier, 
and  the  moans  adopted  for  estimating  his  needs,  may  be 
described.  To  each  army  sent  on  a  distant  expedition; 
and  generally  to  each  column  of  the  main  armies  operating 
in  Virginia  and  in  the  South- west,  vraa  assigned  an  inspector 
with  a  competent  staff  known  as  relief  agents.  This  corps 
was  permanently  attached  to,  and  accompanied,  the  army 
as  :m  integral  part  of  its  organization.  It  had  its  own 
depot  of  supplies.  The  Commission  owned  wagons  and 
horses,  and  had  steamboats  under  its  orders  :  and  one  or  the 
other  iic'cumpiinied  each  corps  loaded  with  supplies.  The 
inspector,  always  a  medical  man,  had  it  for  his  business  to 
visit  constantly  the  hospitals  within  his  field  of  duty,  to 
notice  and  advise  with  tne  surgeon  in  charge  touching  all 
wants,  dangers,  and  defects  in  the  government  service,  and 
to  furnish  such  supplies  as  the  surgeons  were  willing  to  ask 
in  due  form.  The  Commission,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  the  country,  was  never  wanting  in  the  means  of  meeting 
these  demands.  Whether  it  were  hospital  clothing  and 
diet  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  antiscorbutics  for 
Gen.  Rosecrans's  army  before  Chattanooga,  or  Gen.  Grant's 
before  Vicksburg,  or  Gen.  Gillmore's  army  on  Morris  Isl- 
and requiring  400  tons  of  ice  to  make  its  unwholesome 
water  drinkable,  the  Commission  did  not  fail  to  meet  the 
occasion.  Relief  on  this  vast  scale  in  all  departments  of  j 
the  army  was  the  regular  daily  business  of  the  Commission, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  such  a  system,  and  the  machinery  so 
perfected,  that  it  became  at  last  as  easy  to  deal  with  troops 
in  Texas  as  with  those  in  Northern  Virginia.  Of  course, 
it  was  easier  to  deal  with  hospitals  at  the  base  of  military 
operations  than  with  the  wants  of  remote  field  and  regi- 
mental hospitals;  but  with  six  relief  agents  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  alone,  with  wagons  and  horses  and  men  to 
carry  out  their  orders  and  purposes,  with  a  base  of  supplies 
to  meet  their  calls  central  to  their  several  posts,  and  with 
a  great  depot  at  Washington  with  means  of  communication 
of  its  own  with  the  field-base,  the  system  worked  with  won- 
derful success. 

Of  course,  the  character  of  the  agents  was  of  primary 
importance.  The  Commission  would  not  receive  any  agents 
who  would  not  pledge  themselves  for  a  lengthened,  definite 
period  of  service,  nor  put  any  one  in  a  responsible  place 
until  disciplined  and  prepared  by  a  subordinate  service. 
The  agents  were  all  instructed  and  drilled  in  the  principles 
and  requirements  of  the  Commission,  and  were  brought  as 
nearly  under  military  discipline  as  this  special  service  would 
allow.  They  were  promoted  or  degraded  as  they  won  or 
lost  the  confidence  of  their  superiors.  After  trying  the 
volunteer  plan  for  a  brief  season,  the  Commission  found  it 
dearer  than  the  plan  of  wages,  and  it  was  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  hiring  a  choice  body  of  agents,  at  a 
moderate  compensation  each,  whom  it  could  command  and 
treat  with  the  discipline  to  which  unpaid  agents  would  not 
submit.  These  men  had  their  badges  of  office,  and  were 
known  and  respected  in  the  army  as  no  masters  of  their 
own  time  and  ways  could  possibly  have  been.  Whenever 
peculiar  circumstances  compelled  the  Commission  to  accept 
temporarily  the  volunteer  services  of  men  who  worked  for 
love  only,  they  found  that  after  a  brief  spurt  of  service 
under  fearful  pressure  of  battles  and  wounds  they  could 
not  rely  upon  any  patient  continuance  in  the  exhausting, 
often  dreary,  routine-work  required  from  their  agents.  By 
its  system  of  giving  about  the  pay  of  army  surgeons  to 
its  inspectors  it  secured  the  best  services  of  the  best  men. 
In  battle-field  emergencies  it  accepted  any  volunteer  aid 
that  offered,  and  it  was  often  most  effective. 

Battle-field  Relief. — The  unexpected  circumstances  of 
place,  time,  and  preparation  under  which  great  battles 
take  place  necessarily  expose  the  wounded  to  sufferings 
which  no  foresight  of  the  regular  authorities  of  the  army 
and  government  can  fully  provide  against.  It  was  one  of 
the  main  purposes  and  constant  efforts  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  by  studying  the  situation  of  our  armies  and 
the  probabilities  of  their  collision  with  the  enemy,  to  place 
their  own  stores  and  relief  corps  where  in  case  of  change 
of  strategy  or  accident  they  might  be  ready  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  wounded  or  supplement  the  deficient  or  bn  tiled 
preparations  of  the  medical  and  the  quartermaster's  bu- 
reaus. The  medical  department,  having  no  independent 
transportation,  often  suffered  from  the  inevitable  preoccu- 
pation of  the  quartermaster's  department  with  the  more 
urgent  duty  of  forwarding  military  stores.  The  Sanitary 
Commission,  as  one  of  its  chief  means  of  usefulness,  h;nl 
wagons  and  horses  of  its  own — often  forty  4-horse  teams 
at  a  time — and  this  enabled  it  at  periods  when  transporta- 
tion of  medical  stores  was  most  embarrassed  to  forward 


nn-dical  and  sanitary  supplies  to  the  seats  of  immediate 
battle  far  in  advance  of  the  medical  department.  After 
Antietam  (Sept.  17,  1862)  nearly  10,000  of  our  own  wound- 
ed, besides  many  of  the  enemy's,  were  left,  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  shelterless  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
without  any  adequate  supply  of  surgeons,  and  with  not  a 
tenth  part  of  needed  medical  stores,  which  were  locked  up 
in  the  block  of  the  railroad  between  Baltimore,  the  base 
of  supply,  and  the  battle-field.  A  wagon-train  loaded  with 
medical  stores  had,  however,  been  sent  forward  from  the 
Sanitary  Commission  daily  for  some  time  to  meet  this  an- 
ticipated difficulty.  For  four  days  the  medical  director 
received  no  government  supplies,  and  the  wounded  were 
mainly  dependent  meanwhile  on  the  stores  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Within  one  week  after  the  battle  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission had  distributed  by  its  agents  on  the  field  U2s.7'i.> 
pieces  of  dry  goods — shirts,  towels,  bed-ticks,  pillows,  etc. 
— 30  barrels  of  old  linen  bandages  and  lint,  3128  pounds 
of  farina,  2020  pounds  of  condensed  milk,  5000  pounds  of 
beef-stock  and  canned  meats,  3000  bottles  of  wine  and  cor- 
dials, several  tons  of  lemons  and  other  fruit,  crackers,  tea, 
sugju1,  rubber  cloth,  tin  cups,  and  other  conveniences."  It 
had  succeeded  in  transporting  from  the  purveyor's  office 
in  New  York  to  the  depot  at  Frederick  4000  sets  of  hos- 
pital clothing  and  120  bales  of  blankets.  This  must  servo 
as  a  sample.  At  Perry  ville,  Ky.,  the  same  services  were 
rendered;  at  Gettysburg,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  An 
auxiliary  relief  corps,  supplementary  to  the  field  relief 
corps  (always  continued),  was  organized  in  .May.  1S('»4,  to 
look  after  the  wounded  left  behind  in  hospitals  as  the  army 
moved  on.  It  was  designed  to  secure  personal  ministra- 
tions to  the  wounded  by  chosen  men  responsible  to  a  su- 
perintendent; to  meet  the  wounded  as  they  were  carried  in 
ambulances  with  proper  food  and  stimulants,  and  secure 
them  tender  carriage;  to  assist  in  carrying  them  to  the 
hospitals,  and  there  look  after  their  comfort;  to  meet  both 
their  physical  and  moral  wants  ;  to  write  letters  home  ;  to 
provide  them  with  reading  and  consolation.  This  corps, 
sometimes  over  150  in  number,  was  composed  usually  of 
educated  men,  and  sometimes  of  refined  women,  frequently 
of  ministers  of  religion,  and  always  of  humane  and  self- 
consecrated  persons.  This  corps  established  "  feedhiL'- 
stations"  to  meet  the  long  trains  of  ambulances,  full  of 
famishing  wounded,  en  route  to  hospitals.  At  Belle  Plain 
and  Fredericksburg,  after  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
they  rendered  great  services  to  humanity  and  performed 
all  the  duties  of  skilled  nurses.  This  corps  had  its  mar- 
tyrs; c.  f/.  William  Wilson,  treacherously  shot  by  guerillas 
during  his  efforts  to  promote  this  humane  service;  Charles 
H.  Stanley;  Prof.  Hadley  (of  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary); Mrs.  Barlow,  wife  of  Maj.-Gen.  Barlow;  and  .Miss 
Gibson,  perhaps  the  flower  of  female  heroism  and  devotion 
in  the  whole  service. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  an  evidence  of  the  sagacity,  enter- 
prise, and  comprehensiveness  of  the  plans  for  battle-field 
relief,  that  of  nearly  or  about  700  battles  or  bloody  skir- 
mishes in  the  whole  war,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was  present  by  its  agents  and  stores  at  about 
COO. 

Special  Relief  Service. — Besides  an  elaborate  machinery 
of  hospital  visitors,  field  relief  corps,  and  auxiliary  relief 
corps,  there  was  required,  as  experience  revealed,  a  very 
large  ministration  to  men,  without  any  fault  of  their  own, 
in  what  may  be  called  "irregular  circumstances,"  put  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ordinary  government  or  army  care.  Early 
in  the  war  new  regiments,  often  under  incompetent  officers, 
arrived  at  Washington  and  other  centres  with  sick  men 
and  exhausted  soldiers,  compelled  to  walk  many  miles  to 
their  camps,  with  no  government  provision  of  food  for 
them  at  the  depots.  The  Sanitary  Commission  at  once 
established  near  the  principal  depots  "  soldiers'  homes." 
where  weak  and  sick  men  could  be  temporarily  receh  ed, 
restored  to  health,  and  forwarded  to  camp.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  what  became  a  great  and  costly  service  of 
special  relief.  Its  several  objects  were — (1)  to  supply  the 
sick  men  of  arriving  regiments  with  medicines,  food,  and  care 
at  periods  of  confusion  and  under  circumstances  when  they 
could  not  be  obtained  "  regularly;"  (2)  to  furnish  lodgings, 
food,  and  furtherance  to  soldiers  honorably  discharged  from 
service  or  dismissed  from  general  hospitals  or  from  their 
regiments,  but  delayed  on  their  way  by  inability  to  pro- 
cure their  papers  and  pay;  (3)  to  communicate  with  dis- 
tant regiments  in  behalf  of  discharged  men  and  obtain 
their  corrected  papers  and  pay  when  too  sick  or  weak  to 
go  in  person;  (4)  to  act  as  unpaid  attorneys  for  soldiers 
too  feeble  to  present  their  own  claims  at  the  payma>tt:r's ; 
(5)  to  aid  discharged  men  without  means,  if  worthy,  to 
reach  their  homes;  (6)  to  protect  disabled  soldiers  from 
swindlers  in  the  shape  of  ticket-agents  and  sharpers  on 
their  way  home,  procuring  them  railroad  tickets  at  reduced 
rates,  etc. ;  (7)  to  see  that  discharged  and  paid  men  started 
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f,,r  holm-  lii'fun-  I. .-in-  -educed  into  -i|iianderinir  their  pay  : 

\ll£    for    home    di-i-h.il  .red    soldiers    redneed    by    Illi-! 

mid  sieUne-..   to  b    t"»d 

iiinl  other  aid   tin-   ne.-essitics  of  sick  men   forwarded  in 

• :  ].-  ji.-l-l  -  or  distant  hospitals  :      I*1 

Mp  I  "  it'-Miil    i-y--    upon    nil    .-"Miers    nut  of  hospital, 
but  nut  yet  in   service,  uii'l  prevent   de-cr-tinn    iiinl   avoid- 

-  Were 
c-lalili-h.-d   lit    lio.-t Haiti-lid.   Ni-n    York,   I'hiladt Iphia, 

i 'ie\ei  and,  Cinoianatt,  Cairo,  Chicago,  Louis  \ illc,  Nashville. 
Memphis,  and  V  l»!iy  homes  and  lod  .- 

short,  wen-  KUUilxd  by  the  Sanitary  < 'oiimii--ioii  in  its 
broad  tic-lil,  reaching  from  Wa.-hinut m  to  liroun<i  ille.  Tex., 
ninl  from  Louist  illi-,  K~v..to  Port  ICoyal.S.I'.  Over  I, ,,110,000 
meals  iimt  o\i-r  I  jnin, unit  nights'  lodgings  were  thus  sup- 
plied, anil  ^L',.,nn,iMiii  ,,r  soldier-'  wages  were  collected  by 
tin-  Sanitary  ('oiiiini--ioM.  The  care  of  wounded  men  en 

o  of  the-  iiio.it  valuable  services  of  this  special 

ri-lii-f  department  :  at  one  lime  8000  men  were  fed  for  two 
this  department. 

( 'i.]i\  a!.--i-eiii  r:ini|-- — immense  establishments  found 
-ury  by  government — wore  one  of  the  chief  sphere* 
into  whii'li  thr  ,-pociid  relief  corps  penetrated.  200,000 
mi -n  pa--cd  through  the  one  in  the  rcur  of  Alexandria. 
The  <'oinnii--iou  |>l;n-i-il  a  wonderful  irinnmi,  Miss  Amy 
Bradley,  nt.  tin;  head  of  its  volunteer  labors  in  this  camp, 
where  for  two  and  a  half  years  she  and  her  assistants  ren- 
oVn-<l  incalculable  service— (1)  in  distributing  clothing 
among  the  needy  ;  (2)  procuring  dainties  for  the  sick  ;  (3) 
accompanying  discharged  soldiers  to  Washington  and  as- 
sisting them  in  obtaining  their  papers  and  pay;  (4)  fur- 
nishing paper  and  postage  and  writing  letters  home  for  the 
sick;  (o)  forwarding  money  home  by  drafts  that  cost 
nothing  to  the  soldier;  (6)  answering  letters  of  inquiry  to 
hospital  directors;  (7)  securing  certificates  of  arrears  of 
pay  and  getting  erroneous  charges  of  desertion  removed 
(the  Commission  saved  several  innocent  soldiers  from  being 
shot  as  condemned  deserters);  (8)  distributing  reading 
mailer ;  ((>)  telegraphing  the  friends  of  very  ill  soldiers; 
(II!)  furnishing  meals  to  feeble  soldiers  in  barracks  who 
cinlil  not  cat  the  regulation  food.  Miss  Bradley  assisted 
L'I-'IHI  nirii  In  seeiue  arrears  of  pay  amounting  to  $200,000. 
Prisoners  of  war,  while  in  prison  and  when  released  by 
general  exchange,  were  largely  and  promptly  relieved  and 
comforted  by  this  department.  Rev.  Frederick  N.  Knapp 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  this  whole  spi-cial  relief  service, 
ami  organized  and  controlled  it  with  masterly  zeal,  hu- 
manity, and  success. 

Tin-  //..«yiiVn/  liii-f-i'iry. — This  was  an  organized  effort 
to  tabulate  and  keep  the  run  of  the  names  of  all  private 
soldiers  who  passed  through  the  general  hospitals,  so  that 
the  soldier's  friends  could  follow  him,  know  where  he  lay, 
if  he  lived  or  died,  and  what  became  of  him  when  out  of 
hospital.  The  central  office  at  Washington  was  opened  to 
the  public  Nov.  27,  1862 ;  branches  were  soon  established 
at  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  and  New  York.  Keturns  were 
constantly  received  at  the  central  office  from  233  general 
hospitals,  with  the  names  of  their  shifting  occupants  and 
such  hints  about  their  condition  and  changes  of  place  as 
were  most  important.  The  hospital  directory  contained  in 
its  four  offices  the  names  of  over  600,000  men,  with  the 
latest  information  procurable  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
each  one  of  them.  Agents  of  the  directory  accompanied 
the  supply  agents  to  the  battle-field  the  moment  battle  had 
ceased  to  find  out  the  names  of  the  wounded,  and  to  assure 
them  that  information  should  at  once  be  sent  to  their  friendi. 
The  method  of  the  hospital  directory  was  simple  but  ef- 
ficient. Applicants  for  missing  men  or  men  not  heard  from 
at  home  communicated  the  name,  rank,  and  regiment  of 
the  person  inquired  for,  and  the  place  ho  had  been  last 
heard  from.  \Vith  this  clue  he  was  followed  through  the 
book  and  hospitals  by  the  agents,  and  70  per  cent,  of  all 
such  inquiries  were  successfully  answered.  This  service 
was  unspeakably  grateful  to  the  people  at  home :  none  re- 
1  higher  praise.  An  immense  row  of  great  ledgers, 
still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Commission,  attests  the 
extent  of  this  work. 

I'niiinn  Hurrnu  nail  War-Claim  Aycnry. — This  agency, 
free  of  all  cost  to  soldiers,  was  designed  to  obviate  the  ig- 
norance or  inefficiency,  or  want  of  strength  to  win  their 
own  way  or  to  secure  correct  papers,  among  thousands  of 
s.dicrs.  passing  through  the  homes  and  lodges  of  the  Coin- 
mi  --ion.  Delay  and  exposure  often  increased  the  illness 
of  feeble  applicants.  The  Siiniiary  Commission  established 
a  loili;e  just  opposite  the  paymaster's  office,  and  spread  a 
t;ib|e  at  which  .'i»  invalid  soldiers  were  sometimes  seen 
seated  together tnfortnbly  waiting  their  turn  at  the  pay- 
master's. After  the  war  closed  this  bureau  expanded  into 
a  claim  agency  lor  soldiers,  widows,  and  orphans,  by  which 
about  57,000  claims  were  put  in  proper  shape,  missing 


•  cured,  and  $7,500,000  collected  at  a  sa>  in_-  of 
j  half  a  mill  '• — claim*  which 

>1\  in  ver  have  been  carried  through  the  ^OMTIIHI*  nt 
t'  not  thus  assisted,  or  at  only  too  late  a  period  to  be 
serviceable. 

M'.i.  «rry. — The  first  appearance  of  symptoms 

, rvy  in  the  armies  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Cumber- 
land led  the  Saint  it-.  Commission  to  make  an  urgent  call 
on  the  I'annet-  ot  the  .\orth-wc-t  for  a  gratuitous  supply  of 

Within  a  month  l.'i.mio  bushels  were  gar 
without  cost  from  a  region  where  the  government  had  been 
unable  to  pun  dia-e  any,  and  were  sent  forward  to  the  army, 
largely  nui  tin/  the  exigency  and  driving  out  the  disease. 

-  i  I  potatoes  a  day  were  furnished  by  the 
itary  Coninii--ioii  to  each  field  hospital,  besides  other vege- 
.  pickles,  saucr-kraut,  etc.  To  keep  up  the  supply 
the  farmers'  stores  had  given  out,  the  ' 
established  Ao»/;iW  ./..n/.,,.  at  Murfroesboro',  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  knoxville,  and  Nowbornc,  from  which  abun- 
dant fresh  vegetables  were  drawn  for  the  sick  and  convales- 
cent and  for  many  other  soldiers.  At  Vicksburg,  where 
the  soldiers  were  depressed  by  the  long  delay,  the  dimiite, 
and  the  crowded  condition  of  boats  and  barracks,  Dr.  N'ew- 
berry,  the  distinguished  representative  of  the  Commission 
at  Louisville  and  head  of  the  Western  department,  pushed 
constant  supplies,  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Uen.  (irant, 
into  the  camp,  and  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  rea.-h.-d  the  sick  and  the  desponding. 
His  services,  and  those  of  Dr.  Warrincr,  were  of  the  highest 
value  in  fighting  off  the  symptoms  of  scurvy  and  typhoid 
by  extra  supplies  of  sanitary  food  and  antiscorbutics. 
After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  the  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  and 
Cincinnati  branches  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  Daven- 
port, la.,  Quincy  and  Alton,  III.,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Lou- 
isville. Ky.,  Chicago,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying 
the  agents  of  the  Commission  with  boatloads  of  stores  for 
the  heroes  who  had  achieved  so  difficult  a  victory.  The 
following  list  will  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  arti- 
cles issued  from  the  Sanitary  Commission  depot  at  or  near 
Vicksburg  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  during  the  four 
months  ending  Sept.  1,  1 863 :  Groceries,  2300  pounds ; 
wines  and  liquors,  2833  bottles;  butter,  5Ki9  pounds;  ap- 
ple-butter, 30  gallons;  eggs,  2476  dozen;  pickles,  5409 
gallons ;  molasses,  S5  gallons ;  potatoes,  7596  bushels ;  ale 
]  and  cider,  3139  gallons;  ice,  47,367  pounds;  crackers, 
26,517  pounds;  codfish,  13,593  pounds;  corn  meal, 
pounds;  tea,  1589  pounds;  relishes,  662  bottles;  lemons, 
25,200;  hospital  furniture,  2162  articles;  fans,  4700; 
crutches,  65  pairs;  mattresses,  199;  spices,  2690  papers; 
comforts,  2429;  pillows,  4357;  sheets,  9029;  drawers, 
13,230  pairs;  farina,  2125  pounds;  sago, etc., 2125  pounds; 
bed-sacks,  1121;  pillow-cases,  6511;  shirts,  7909;  dress- 
ing-gowns, 746;  socks,  4218  pairs;  slippers,  1504  pairs; 
bandages,  50  bands;  fruit,  7330  cans;  dried  fruit.  15,208 
pounds;  dried  beef,  1496  pounds;  condensed  milk.  ll.'J-l' 
cans.  The  hospitals  at  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  Natchez, 
Helena,  Duval's  Bluff,  Little  Hock,  Pino  Bluff,  Browns- 
ville, and  Fort  Smith  were  supplied  from  the  steamer  Dun- 
kith  in  the  hands  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  con- 
stantly refilled  at  the  storehouse  at  Cairo,  from  the  stores 
furnished  by  the  branches  in  the  North-west,  distributed 
its  cargo  to  the  naval  vessels  on  the  White  and  Arkansas 
rivers,  and  relieved  the  ports  they  visited,  if  not  always 
adequately,  yet  to  a  most  serviceable  degree. 

In  June,  1863,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  set  out  to 
take  Chattanooga  over  a  barren  region,  mountainous  and 
ill-inhabited,  a  poor  railroad,  held  by  the  enemy,  the  only 
communication  between  Murfreesboro'  and  Chattanooga 
except  by  dangerous  wagon-roads.  (Jen.  Rosecrans  bad 
about  80,000  effective  men,  22,000  artillery  horses,  3000 
private  horses,  36,000  mules,  requiring  immense  supplies 
of  forage.  All  the  food  for  men  and  horses  had  to  be 
brought  from  Louisville,  300  miles  away,  and  3000  freight- 
cars  were  required  to  do  this  business.  Of  course,  the 
medical  supplies  had  to  be  greatly  limited.  Hosecrans's 
lines  of  communication  with  his  base  were  several  times 
interrupted  by  the  enemy's  temporary  successes.  By  the 
course  «f  events  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  became 
blockaded  at  Chattanooga,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  limited 
its  means  became  of  relieving  the  10,000  wounded  men  left 
on  its  hands  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  For  a  month, 
and  until  the  enemy  were  driven  by  Oens.  Hooker  and  W. 
.1.  Smith  from  Lookout  Mountain,  the  whole  army  lived  on 

|  the  scanty  wagon-supply  ace panying  its  march  and  in- 

1  tended  only  for  a  few  days'  use ;  10,000  mules  died  of  star- 
vation ;  starvation  was  imminent  for  the  men,  and  retreat 
for  a  time  seemed  the  only  safety.    The  medical  depart- 
ment was  greatly  embarrassed  in  its  sen-ice.     A  portion  of 
nitary  train  (of  which  17  wagon-loads  had  been  in- 
r.-d  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  the  Seonatchie 
Valley)  managed  to  get  through — seven  wagons  loaded  with 
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condensed  milk,  beef-stock,  rag:*,  bandages,  and  hospital 
clothing — and  reached  Chattanooga  with  the  first  army- 
trnin  winch  arrived  there.  Three  more'  wagons  afterward 
got  through.  These  ten  wagon-loads  constituted  almost 
the  whole  dependence  of  the  hospitals  until  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  succeeding  the  battle.  To  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  the  wounded  in  crossing  the  mountains  from 
Chattanooga  to  Stevenson,  where  the  d£p6t  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  was,  the  Commission  established  a  feeding  sta- 
tion midway  on  the  route  of  the  ambulances,  which  admin- 
istered most  needed  relief  to  the  many  wounded  wayfarers. 
The  following  winter  in  this  army  was  one  of  necessary 
repose,  chielly  from  lack  of  means  of  transportation.  The 
chief  peril  of  the  waiting  troops  was  from  scurvy  and 
chronic  diarrhoea,  due  to  the  character  of  their  food.  To 
combat  this  enemy  the  Commission  made  desperate  efforts 
to  improve  the  diet  of  the  whole  army.  During  the  month 
of  Jan.,  ISM,  there  were  distributed  from  the  single  depot 
at  Nashville  3423  bushels  of  potatoes,  157  bushels  of  onions, 
8742  gallons  of  sauer-kraut,  1969  gallons  of  pickles,  13,062 
pounds  of  dried  fruit,  etc. — all  antiscorbutics.  The  hos- 
pital gardens  established  at  Chattanooga  by  the  Commis- 
sion ai<li'<[  materially  in  the  following  months  in  improving 
the  diet  of  the  army.  The  estimated  value  of  the  \  < 
bles  thus  furnished  from  Apr.  15  to  Nov.  14,  18(54,  was  (at 
Chattanooga)  SCO, 375. 70.  The  beleaguered  forces  of  <!cn. 
Burnside  at  Knoxville  had  the  same  close  attention  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

In  the  rear  of  the  active  campaigners  was  a  large  force 
requiring  hardly  less  attention;  and  feeding  stations  and 
ministrations  to  the  great  hospitals,  and  aiil  in  casing  the 
transportation  of  the  wounded,  sometimes  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  from  field  or  regimental  hospitals  to  a  general  hos- 
pital, were  the  ordinary  forms  of  service.  The  hospital 
car  on  india-rubber  springs,  which  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  had  invented  and  perfected,  was 
multiplied  and  put  to  constant  use  in  transporting  the 
wounded  long  distances,  and  gave  an  aggregate  of  im- 
mense relief  to  the  agonies  of  thousands  of  wounded  men. 
In  the  great  hospitals  at  Nashville,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Ingra- 
ham  and  Judge  Root  were  the  visitors  of  the  Commission 
(100,000  men  in  six  months  passed  through  them),  immense 
personal  services  were  rendered,  material  and  moral,  to  the 
siek  and  wounded  from  the  store-rooms  of  the  Commission  ; 
from  supplies  of  delicacies  for  the  use  of  the  "  light-diet 
kitchens,"  where  ladies  cooked  and  distributed  them ;  from 
supply-hospital  visitors  to  hospitals  and  camps,  seeking 
out  cases  requiring  special  care ;  in  supplying  State  agents 
and  agents  of  the  Christian  Commission  with  the  means 
of  meeting  the  calls  of  their  clients ;  and  in  supplying 
soldiers'  homes  and  hospital  trains  with  what  they  lacked 
after  the  government  had  furnished  what  it  could.  This 
lasted  until  good  and  sufficient  stores  and  care  from  the 
regular  authorities  were  rendered  possible  by  full  commu- 
nication and  a  more  complete  order  and  system. 

The  Commission  then  resolved  to  throw  its  energies  into 
preparations  for  Sherman's  army  in  its  campaign  for  the 
capture  of  Atlanta.  Before  it  began,  3000  barrels  of  veg- 
etables and  large  supplies  of  condensed  inilk,  beef,  stimu- 
lants, under-clothing,  and  bandages  were  sent  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  from  early  in  May  to  the  close  of  July  about  100 
tons  a  week  of  additional  stores  were  forwarded.  Our 
army  established  over  300  hospitals  of  a  rude  kind  in  the 
woods  on  its  devious  and  protracted  way.  Each  one  of 
these  hospitals  was  visited  by  agents  of  the  Commission, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-four  wagon-loads  of  sanitary  stores 
were  distributed  close  to  the  line  of  battle  during  the  ten 
days  before  the  railroad  at  Ack  worth  was  reached  by  the 
army.  At  feeding  stations  in  the  rear  more  than  17,000 
meals  were  furnished  up  to  July  14. 

Throughout  the  whole  West  the  affairs  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  had  been  managed  so  prudently  that  the 
generals  in  the  field,  from  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman  down 
to  their  lowest  subordinates,  were  on  the  most  friendly  and 
confidential  relations  with  its  agents,  and  did  their  utmost 
by  army  orders  and  personal  labor  to  aid  and  advance 
their  humane  work.  This  was  seldom  as  true  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  only  to  repeat  the  same  story,  wiA  varia- 
tions to  suit  other  circumstances,  if  we  went  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  followed  it  to  the  heights  opposite 
Fredericksburg,  and  saw  the  work  of  the  Commission  there. 
This  army  was  much  better  supplied,  it  is  true.  Still,  the 
medical  officers  welcomed,  in  the  distress  caused  by  an  un- 
expected snowstorm  early  in  December,  the  supply  which 
could  not  elsewhere  be  had  of  1800  blankets,  1)00  quilts, 
5270  woollen  shirts,  4439  pairs  of  woollen  drawers,  ami 
4270  pairs  of  woollen  stockings.  The  wounded  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  were  swiftly  removed  by  rail  to 
Acquia  Creek,  where  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  at  once 
established  at  the  landing  "a  feeding  and  relief  station," 
where  on  the  first  night  of  its  existence  over  COO  men  were 


fed  and  cared  for.  After  the  defeat  at  Chancellorsville  the 
wounded  probably  suli'crcd  more  than  on  any  occasion  in 
the  war,  as  not  only  the  regular  medical  service,  but  the 
supplementary  service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  was 
baliled  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  The  Sanitary  Commission 
agents  accompanied  the  army  on  its  forced  marches  to 
Gettysburg,  its  wagons  continually  replenished  from  Wash- 
ington, and  its  supplies  freely  given  to  surgeons'  orders 
during  all  the  skirmishes,  fatigues,  and  privations  of  that 
midsummer  march.  The  most  extensive  preparations 
were  made  by  the  Commission  tn  meet  the  wants  of  the 
impending  crisis,  the  inevitable  and  perhaps  final  conflict 
of  two  equal  armies — 100,000  men  on  either  side.  Kx- 
pcricnccd  officers  were  sent  to  Frederick,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Harrisburg,  and  a  systematic  daily  communi- 
cation kept  up  between  them  and  the  agents  with  the  armv, 
while  supplies  were  accumulated  and  concealed  at  different 
points  near  to  the  expected  field  of  battle.  In  the  early 
conflicts  of  the  two  armies,  on  July  1  and  2,  many  of  our 
men  were  wounded,  and  the  surgeons  received  prompt  as- 
sistance from  two  wagon-loads  of  sanitary  supplies,  which 
had  reached  Cemetery  Hill  the  night  before.  The  hospitals 
of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  llth,  and  12th  corps  were  very  ma- 
terially aided  from  these  stores  on  this  first  day  of  a  gen- 
eral engagement.  The  empty  wagons  were  at  once  sent 
li;irk  to  l-'rederieksburg  and  reloaded — one  to  return  rid 
Westminster,  the  other  by  the  direct  route.  Dr.  McDon- 
ald, in  charge,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin,  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  effective  Sanitary  Commission  agents,  with 
two  laboring-men  in  the  service,  were  captured  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  retreating  rebels,  marched  to  Richmond,  and 
confined  for  months  in  Libby  Prison.  At  this  very  hour 
the  Sanitary  Commission  was  taking  care  of  men  from  the 
rebel  side  with  just  as  much  tenderness  as  of  its  own 
troops  ;  and  this  it  did  always  when  the  enemy's  wounded 
fell  into  our  hands.  Before  railroad  communication  be- 
tween Gettysburg  and  the  North  was  restored,  the  first  and 
most  pressing  wants  of  the  wounded  had  been  materially 
relieved  by  the  energy  with  which  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion forced  its  supplies  forward  by  its  independent  trans- 
portation. AVhen  communication  by  rail  was  fully  estab- 
lished, the  Commission  poured  its  stores  into  Gettysburg 
in  immense  amounts.  Large  quantities  of  fresh  provisions 
were  sent  every  day  from  Philadelphia  in  "refrigerating 
cars."  The  following  table  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
relief  the  people  sent  to  Gettysburg  during  the  ten  'lays 
succeeding  the  battle  through  the  hands  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  Each  morning  the  supply-wagons  of  the 
division  and  corps  hospitals  were  at  the  doors  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  storehouse,  and  went  away  laden  with 
what  was  needed.  If  the  stores  asked  for  were  not  on 
hand  they  were  telegraphed  for,  and  by  the  next  train 
arrived  and  were  delivered.  The  personal  services  ren- 
dered in  the  hospitals  to  sick  and  dying  men,  \o  men 
waiting  amputation,  to  men  forwarded  by  rail  and  fed  on 
the  way  by  its  agents,  were  enormous  and  indispensable. 
Tuble  of  Supplies  dixtriliuted  by  tlie  F"iul<trif  f '<>m /;</*v/o;i 
at  Oettyiovrg  in  the  ten  days  succeeding  the  flattie. 


A  rtides  of  Sustenance. 
Fresh  poultry  and  mut- 
ton, pounds 11,000 

Fresh  butter,  pounds 6,430 

Eggs,  dozen 8,500 


Canned  fruit,  cans 582 

Canned  oysters,  cans 72 

Brandy  peaches,  jars 302 

Catsup,  jars 42 

Articles  of  Sustenance. 


Vinegar,  bottles 24 

Jamaica  ginger,  jars 43 

Articles  of  Clothing. 

Drawers  (woollen),  No 5,310 

(cotton),      "  1.833 


Shirts  (woollen) 

"     (cotton) 
Pillows, 
Pillow-eases, 


Fresh  garden  vegetables, 

bushels  .......................     675 

Fresh  berries,  bushels  .....       48 

Fresh  bread,  loaves  .........  12.000 

Ice,  pounds  .....................  20.000 

Concentrated    beef-soup, 

pounds  .......................  3,800 

Concentrated  milk, 

pounds  ........................  12,500 

Prepared        farinaceous 

food,  pounds  ...............  7,000  I  Bed-sacks, 

Dried  fruit,  pounds  .........  3,500  I  Blankets, 

Jellies  and  conserves,  jars  2,000  '  Sheets, 
Tamarinds,  gallons  .........     750  j  Wrappers, 

Lemons,  boxes  ................     116  I  Handkerchiefs,  . 

Oranges,     "    ................       40  !  Stockings  (woollen),  pairs  :i.  500 

Coltre,         pounds  ...........     850  "         (cotton),       "      L>.258 

Chocolate,       "     ...........     831  ,  Bed-pans,  No..     728 

Tea,  "     ...........     426  j  Towels  and  napkins,    "  ..Ki.niin 

White  sugar,  "      ...........  6,800  j  Sponges,  "..2,800 

Svrups,  bottles  ................     7s",    ('mnlix.  "..1,500 

It'randy,      "     ................  1,250  .  Buckets,  "  ..     200 

Whisky,     "     ................  1.K->    Soap  (castile),  pounds  ......      -2'M 

Wine,"      "     ................  1,148  !  Oil  silk,  yards  ..................     ::mi 

Ale,  gallons  ....................     600    Tin  basins  and  cupe,  No...  7,000 

Biscuits,    crackers,    and  Old  linen,  barrels  ............     110 

rusks,  barrels  ...............     134    Water-tanks,  No  .............         7 

Preserved  meats,  pounds..  _  500    Water-coolers,"  .............       46 


.153 
......  :i,2S5 

.....  2,114 

.....     '-'64 

.....  1,630 

.....  l,(i()7 

.....     274 

.....     508 

.....  2.K59 


Preserved  fish,  pounds 3,600 

Pickles,  gallons 400 

Tobacco,         pounds 100 

Indian  meal,       "       1,621 


Starch, 
Codfish, 


1,074 


Bay    rum    and    cologne, 

bottles 225 

Fans,  No 3,500 

Chloridcof  lime,  barrels..       11 
Shoes  and  slippers,  pairs..  4,000 


3,848  i  Crutches,  pairs 1,200 
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Lanterns,  No 

Candles,  pounds and     hat-, 

Canvas,  s.niarc  yards ll'Hi        | rs 1S9 

.Mo-'Hiito-nctliiiL'.  ,  •    r,  rolls lii 

Want  '  .pel-  us  t-i  pass  rapidly  over  tho  work 

of  UM  CommiHion  in  ;  Wil  leim --. 

p..!i,i|  i     lal.ofions    1111(1    etlecti  '.  e.        l!y    tWO     Steamboats, 

two  li:ir^'t--,  and  t  .iiv  tour   1  h'.rso  wagons  of  its  own  it 

coii\  i",  r  1  L'tl'l  toi,  lo  a>h  allta  L'COII-  points,  while 

tt employed  -"'i  ie!id   a^.-nt-  it/  i  iu  the 

wounded.     From   May  .')  to  12  the  I'm..!!  iiriny  Buffered  ft 
I       of  :'.;imi  killed  inn!  .':n, nun  wounde  I.  and  tin-  Sanitary 
Ciiiiimi-.-ion  was  busy  in  aiding  Hit;  liiiiiiiinu  mi  1  el 
Dr.  Cuylrr,  medical  dircdi.r,  iii  tin:  work  of  assuaging  their 

agt.      At  foil   l;o\al,  \\  liii,-    II ,   ind   i  ItJ    I'. ,int 

their  work  went  mi  equally  ofliciently.  The  money  re- 
i|  mi  .-I  li\  tlie  Sanit  irv  I',  .m  mi-  ion  during  t  ho  months  of 
.M  a  \  :iii'l  .1  nnc  !..  supplement  the  supply  1"  »r  the  wants  of 
tln>  army  in  Virginia  alone  amounted  to  s.il  ;>.IIIMI.  .Morris 
Island,  olnstee,  unit  Xowbcrne,  owing  to  the  marshy  cha- 

.    nl'   the    .-nil.  iv|iiiiv,|  ;in.l   r.  ;  ..il    attention 

iViiin  the  ( 'o]innis>ion  in  -ecKing  ti>  drive  off  the  effects  of 
in :tl :i rio iii  poisons;  and  (Jen.  (iiilmoro  would  willingly  tes- 
tily to  the  i -Ilirifiit  service  of  Dr.  .Marsh  and  his.  udfttnta 
of  tho  .Sanitary  Commission  in  sustaining  the  ln<:illh  of 
his  truops  before  Charleston,  S.  ('.  At.  iin.l  after  the  Icr- 
riblo  sir.:!1  ol'  Kurt  Wngner  the  Commission  rendered  im- 
mense, help  by  iu  antiscorbutics,  ice,  and  other  comfort.", 
so  that  its  flag  was  saluted  by  tho  grateful  regiments  as 
they  pu-scd  its  Htution.  Its  agentswere  specially  fortunate 
in  supplying  tho  wants  of  the  troops  after  the  unexpected 
battle  of  Olustee  in  Florida,  where  a  terrible  deficiency  ex- 
istc  I  in  tho  medical  supplies  of  the  government,  (ien. 
Burnsido's  army  in  North  Carolina,  from  tho  character  of 
tlni  soil  iiinl  climate  there,  suffered  from  scurvy,  and  wan 
attacked  at  Newberne  iin<l  iieatit"..rt  with  yellow  fever. 
j  one  of  tho  Sanitary  Commission  agents,  except 
Dr.  I'  oat  rated  with  tho  fever.  Dr.  Hand,  the 

medical  director,  showed  himself  a  hero  in  the  danger,  but  ho 
was  most  zealously  supported  by  the  Sanitary  Commission 
inspector,  Dr.  Page,  and  together  they  conquered  the  pes- 
tilence at  tho  risk  of  their  lives,  and  principally  by  means 
of  a  reorganization  of  the  board  of  health,  with  300  negroes 
set  to  work  to  purify  the  town.  In  tho  department  of  the 
(Julf  tho  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  was  admirably 
administered  by  Dr.  Crane  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Blake,  who  con- 
tinued at  Now  Orleans  until  tho  close  of  tho  war,  doing 
most  efficient  service.  Dr.  Ncwberry  sent  down  cargo  after 
cargo  of  vegetable  food  to  Dr.  Blake,  who  distributed  it 
among  tho  garrisons  at  isolated  points  on  the  Uulf,  the  Ked 
Kiver,  and  to  posts  in  Texas. 

,S)M  ' •:<>/  iit\i»  I'tion  <>f  lt'nijn'rrtU  was  one  of  the  duties  un- 
dertaken by  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  organized  a 
corps  of  sixty  physicians  and  surgeons  of  assured  position, 
under  Dr.  Henry  (}.  Clark  of  Boston  as  inspector-in-chief, 
who  visited  all  the  general  hospitals  in  the  country,  and 
reported  in  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  manner  (in  2500 
folio  pages)  by  the  month  of  May,  1863,  to  the  medical 
committee  of  tho  Sanitary  Commission,  consisting  of  Dr. 
\V.  II.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  and  Dr.  Wolcott 
(iililis,  who  prepared  the  instructions  under  which  Dr. 
Clark  and  his  corps  acted.  Tho  object  was  to  obtain  such 
information  in  regard  to  the  practical  management  of  the 
hospitals  as  might  furnish  suggestions  to  the  surgeon-gen- 
eral for  improvements  in  the  system.  What  effective  aid 
tlir  Commission  offered  it  might  be  invidious  to  the  excel- 
lent government  administrators  of  the  hospitals  to  state. 
But  it  is  certain  that  our  army  hospital  system  attained  an 
excellence  never  reached  in  any  country  before ;  and  it  is 
lamentable  that  tho  lessons  it  learned  and  taught  have  been 
since  so  generally  disregarded  in  the  hospital  buildings 
•d  by  civilians,  which  are,  almost  without  exception, 
discreditable  to  tho  medical  science  and  art  of  the  country. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  Iin.l  now  in  civil  use  what  is 
known  abroad  with  honor  and  admiration  as  "the  Ameri- 
can hospital;"  and  this  is  a  disgrace  to  our  intelligence 
and  humanity. 

llnrntn  <>f  Vital  Statistic*. — Tho  most  scientific  and  per- 
manently valuable  part  of  tho  work  of  the  Sanitary  Cem- 
mis-ion  \\.i-  its  early-begun  and  persistently-continued 
effort  to  collect,  tabulate,  and  turn  to  account  such  returns 
as  a  system  of  careful  inspection  cmild  supply  lunching  tho 
etleets  of  applied  or  neglected  hygiene,  of  diet,  of  long 
HUtfohillg  an  1  hea  \  y  equipment,  of  lent  anil  lixeil  hospitals  : 
the  mortality  of  young  recruits;  the  influence  of  climate. 
.lily,  of  previous  occupation*,  or  state  of 
.Idier.s;  the  height,  ueight,  strength,  and 
»l  the  enlisted  men.  Of  camp  inspections.  1  I.- 2  were 
riven  cd.  representing  about  S7ti  rcL'inients.  Tln-e,  con- 

duete.l  in rding  tn  \ery  careful  forms  prepared  in  the 

bureau,  were,  alter  being  filled  by  tho  inspectors,  all  tabu- 


lated and  grouped  in  a  way  t 

mation  to    the  I  'oiiimission    Jn    it-   i-llort  tn   eorrtvt   ubufte* 

and  sottcn  hardship-  an. I  'laurel  -.       Knt  a   \  a-t  amount  of 

.1*    not   illllll'     i  htilie 

value,  were  collected  by  the  bureau  in  matters  of  pr- 

inter. --t  in  student-  of  anthropology,  to  lite  in.-iir.iin  - 

to  the  whole  science  i.l  »hich  are  . 

already  available  in  Dr.  I:.   \.  i;..iild'.,  really  p 

port,  or  can  be  examined  in  the  arch 

arranged  for  pmer\  at  ion  in  the  .\-t»r  Library. 

eriek  Olmstcd,  the  fertile,  thorough,  and  n 

oral  secretary  of  the  Sanitary  Commissiiiu,  to  whom  the 

i  •> '•  management   was    lor  two  years   io  juiliei 
confided   by  the  hoar. I.  .lid  few  things  greater  in  his  ' 
of  office  than  tho  inauguration  of  the  l.ureau  of  vital 

:  his  report  i  f  the  statistics  of  the  battle  of  Hull 
Kun  was  the  t;r.-i  .-cicntifir  attempt  to  ireiietalm-  the  causes 
of  our  disaster:  il  began  the  work  which  was  enlarged  un- 
der Mr.  K.  I!.  Kllii.tt,  .Mr.  T.  .1.  u'Conm  II,  and  limit! •. 
more  etlei  lively  under  Dr.  (Jould,  unlit  the  bureau  ol  \it.il 
statistics  became  one  of  the  most  croditn I •  t  the 

most  fruitful  portions  of  tho  work  of  the  Sanitary  1'i.m- 
:.  It-  i. ports  have  made  it  known  to  the  whole 
scientific  world,  and  probably  it  ban  addetl  more  new  and 
valuable  fact*  to  tho  science  of  vital  statistics  than  any 
one  contribution  at  any  time. 

J-'iiitntriftl  Ilintorif  a/  tlir  CttmmiitioH. — The  earliest  call 
for  aid  published  by  the  Commission  wan  June  21,  I  Mil.  in 
two  brief  papers — one  addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  the 
other  to  life  insurance  companies.  It  received  from  all 
sources  up  to  Sept.  1,  $13,630,  a  turn  soon  exhausted,  and 
with  grave  uncertainty  whether  it  could  In 
Mar.  1'S,  1862,  tho  commission  had  received  only  $.'> 
while  its  expenses  were  continually  increasing,  and,  if  it 
went  on,  must  evidently  increase  rapidly  and  in  a  ;: 
ratio.  In  Mar.,  1802,  it  looked  as  if  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission must  disband  for  want  of  funds,  but  its  board 
were  resolute  to  try  tho  experiment  to  the  lust  gasp  of 
their  strength.  The  services  of  the  <'ommi.--ii.ii  in  its 
hospital  transport  system,  which  cost  it  $20,000  per  month 
(although  the  hire  of  its  steamers  was  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment), began  to  tell  upon  the  public,  and  at  I  lie  darkest 
moment  money  came  flowing  in,  in  comparatively  small 
sums,  but  from  a  wide  number  of  contributors,  almost  all 
convinced  by  their  own  observation  or  experience  of  the 
services  the  Commission  was  rendering.  The  financial 
infancy  of  the  Commission  ended  in  Sept.,  18C2.  Till  that 
time  it  had  lived  from  bund  to  mouth,  never  sure  of  a 
month's  continued  solvency.  The  treasurer  reported  at  the 
ninth  session  of  the  board  that  its  receipts  to  Sept  In. 
1862,  hod  been  glaS.AOl.  Thus  fur,  its  receipts  had  been 
chicly  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  but  now 
they  began  to  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  :  and 
cither  in  money  or  valuable  supplies  they  became  consider- 
able. But  it  was  the  munificence  of  California,  and  the 
Pacific  States  following  her  lead,  that  first  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  public  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
the  Commission.  California,  and  her  sisters,  rcumte-t 
from  the  war  and  least  able  to  contribute  men,  indulged 
their  patriotism  and  gave  relief  to  their  pent-up  sympa- 
thies with  the  national  cause  by  pouring  out  their  money 
like  water.  And,  fortunately  for  the  Commission  and  the 
country,  they  adopted  the  Sanitary  Commission  as  their 
almoner.  Tho  first  glorious  contribution  from  California 
of  $100,000,  by  telegraph  dated  San  Francisco  Sept.  It, 
1862,  wa-  the  making  and  saving  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. Supplies  had  been  coming  in  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  money  necessary  to  move  and  distribute  them.  The 
more  the  Commission  received  of  goods  to  aid  the  soldier, 
the  more  embarrassed  it  was  for  money  to  forward  and 
apply  them.  But  this  splendid  thing  done  for  the  soldiers 
by  distant  California,  the  first  in  magnitude  and  in  p.nrcr 
of  surprise,  awoke  a  general  enthusiasm.  Only  I  -intern 
days  later  California  sent  another  donation  of  eijiial 
amount,  and  from  that  date  its  donations  t  >  the  Sanitary 
Commission  became  systematic,  and  averaged  imibaldv 
$30,000  per  month  while  the  war  lasted!  From  that  date. 
after  every  great  battle,  money  and  supplies  came  pouring 
in  from  other  quarters,  hut  with  each  of  them  came  a  -till 
greater  drain  on  tho  stores  and  the  treasury.  About  this 
time  (the  beginning  of  18IH)  a  scries  of  great  fairs  wn<  in- 
augurated, cither  by  officers  of  tho  Commission  or  by  its 
friends,  in  aid  of  its  treasury  or  of  the  independent  treas- 
uries of  its  branches.  They  occurred  at  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Albany,  Baltimore,  !!• 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  and  many  other 
towns  and  cities.  Tho  net  product  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  $2,736,368.84.  Tho  total  amount  in  money  re- 
ceived from  the  people  bv  the  Sanitary  Commission  up  t.. 
May  1,  1866.  was  $4,962°,014.26.  But  at  least  *2,l>00.000 
more  were  raised  in  its  interest  by  its  branches,  which  they 
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expended  themselves,  and  which,  though  equally  service- 
able, never  came  into  its  treasury.  Gratuitous  transporta- 
tion by  railroad  and  express  companies  and  free  commu- 
nication by  telegraph  lines  saved  the  Commission  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  vast  m  these  necessary  departments  of 
its  work.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  public  to  the  Commission  has  been  estimated  at 
si',>. IKIO,  11(10.  No  officer  or  member  of  the  Commission,  ex- 
cepting its  secretaries,  who  left  other  occupations  to  de- 
vute  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  ever  received  a  dollar 
for  his  services.  Hut  it  had  at  some  periods  500  persons, 
from  ph ysiciuns  and  surgeons  to  cooks  and  teamsters,  upon 
its  roster,  who  were  receiving  its  support  at  army  rates,  ac- 
cording to  grade  of  service,  and  its  other  expenses  were 
enormous.  The  finances  of  the  Commission  received  a 
punctilious  care  under  the  lead  of  George  Tenipleton 
Stnuii;,  a  lawyer  and  man  of  the  highest  character,  its 
only  treasurer  through  the  war,  who  gave  the  most  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  vouchers  and  accounts,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  submitted  his  books  to  three 
auditors,  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low,  Jonathan  Sturgis,  J.  J.  Astor, 
Jr..  who  employed  an  expert  to  examine  them  from  time 
to  time  and  report  their  audit,  without  finding  a  single 
flaw,  through  the  whole  life  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Strong's  great  services  were  held  in  the  strongest  respect 
and  gratitude  by  his  fellow-commissioners  and  the  public 
acquainted  with  bis  solid  devotion  :  and  his  recent  death  has 
not  diminished  the  sense  of  them  among  his  old  fellow- 
workers.  The  sources  of  the  money  contributions,  and 
their  amount,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  official  report  of  the  Commission : 

Receipts  of  the  U.  S.  .SVmtVary  Commi^ftion  from  June  27, 
1861,  to  Jan.  1,  1866. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Mass,  (through  Bos- 
ton branch) 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Engl'd  (States 
not  designated)... 

New  York 


824,938.43 'Italy 

21,920.84  Turkey 

3,521. 17,China 

15,532.00  Japan 

U.  S.  army 

106,396.60  U.  S.  navy 

11,823.96  Boston    and     New 


8,418.55 
6,083.75 


England  Fair 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  Fair 


5,913.95 
12,124.53 


Albany  (N.Y.)  Fair 
Metropolitan  (New 


703.601    York)  Fair 1,184,487.72 

16,049.50  Warwick,     Orange 
1,264.15!     co.  (N.  Y.)  Fair....         1,432.73 
4,342.50  Po'keepsie   (N.  Y.) 


691.30 
916.00 
13.50 
67.85 
6,608.05 
3,177.25 
8.00 


20,918.92 
5,301.31 


Fair 16,192.27 

800.00 
3,087.04 


_.  L.  1.,  Fair 
229,328.71  Brooklyn  and  Long 

New  Jersey 20,741.25|     Island  Fair 

Pennsylvania 12,736.77iSchuyler  co.  (N.  Y.) 

Delaware 775.00     Fair. 

Maryland 

Dist'ct  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

California 1,233,977.81 

Nevada 107,642.96 

Oregon 79,406.94 

Wash.  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Colorado  Territory. 
Nebraska  Territory 
Vancouver's  Island. 
Sandwich  Islands... 

Chili 

Peru 

Buenos  Ayres 

Cuba 

Costa  Rica 

Canada 

Newfoundland 


J50.00 

50.00 

2.989.90 

5,000.00 

1,738.30 

199.00 

50,000.00 
12,000.00 
3,934.32 

305,513.83 

1,287.43 
80,000.00 


HornellsvillefN.Y.) 
Fair 

South  Adams(Mass.) 
Fair 

Maryland  State 
(Baltimore)  Fair.. 

Wheeling(Va.)Fair 


40,234.54 
2,500.00 


Great  Central  Fair, 

Philadelphia 1,035,398.96 

Unknown  sources...        3,952.26 
InterestonD.S.cer- 


1,025.00     tiflcates 37,771.71 

10.50; Interest  on  deposits 


2,195.61 

17,955.51 

5,376.79 

2,002.00 

18,412.85 

23.00 

84.00 

441.48 

150.00 


England 11,145.33 


Scotland 

France 

European     branch 

(Paris) 

London  branch 

Belgium 

Germany 


13,372.72 


36,790.42 
100.00 
843.22 


in  Nassau  Bank, 
Brooklyn 

Interest  on  deposits 
in  Fourth  Nation- 
al Bank,  N.Y 

Receipts  from  ad- 
vertisements in 
Sanitary  Bulletin.. 

Receipts  from  sub- 


scriptions for  San- 

'  74.75      ilary  Bulletin 

3,550.00  Contributions       to 
medical  fund 


Proceeds  from  sales 


1,923.63 
3,154.15 
2,160.00 

191.80 
197.00 


of  furniture,  sur- 
plus stores,  etc 72.29Ji.07 

Total  amount...&,9-M80.99 
NOTES.— (1)  For  a  table  of  disbursements  we  must  refer  to  the 
official  History,  by  C.  J.  Stille,  where  an  audited  account  will  be 
found  on  p.  547,  Appendix.— (2)  The  estimated  value  of  sup- 
plies sent  the  Commission,  in  various  kinds  of  dry  goods,  raw 
material  and  made  up,  vegetables,  fruits,  wines  and  cordials,  and 
all  else,  is  roughly  estimated  at  $15,000,000. 

Internal  Organization. — The  original  board,  named  by 
the  medical  bureau  and  the  secretary  of  war  after  ad- 
vising with  the  originators  of  the  plan,  consisted  of  nine 
persons — Key.  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Prof. 
VVolcott  Gibbs,  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman,  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  R.  C.  Wood,  surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  G.  W. 
Cullura,  U.  S.  A.,  A.  E.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.,  with  power  to  add 
as  many  more  associates  as  they  deemed  necessary.  The 
order  of  the  secretary  of  war  creating  the  Commission  is 


dated  June  9,  1861.  Immediately  after,  Elisha  Harris, 
M.  II..  (',.  T.  Strou.',  Esq..  J.  S.  S'ewberry,  M.  D.,  F.  L. 
"Imsted,  Esq.,  Bishop  T.  M.  Clark,  Horace  Binncy,  Jr., 
Ksq.,  were  'idded,  and  later  Hon.  11.  W.  Burnett,  Hon.  Mark 
Skinner,  Hon.  Joseph  Unit,  Rev.  J.  W.  Heywood,  Fail-man 
Rogers,  Esq.,  J.  liuntington  Wolcott,  Esq.,  C.  J.  Stilie, 
Esq.,  Ezra  I!.  McCagg.  During  the  early  months  of  the 
war  the  board  met  in  Washington  (where  excellent  quar- 
ters were  provided  by  the  government)  once  in  every  six 
weeks,  but  after  the  first  year  its  sessions  were  held  quar- 
terly. The  board  had  a  general  supervision  of  the  work, 
the  defining  of  its  policy  and  measures,  which  were  com- 
mitted to  secretaries,  heads  of  bureaus,  and  agents  for  exe- 
cution. The  board  held  twenty-three  sessions,  usually  four 
or  five  days  each.  To  them  was  presented  by  the  general 
secretary  a  sketch  of  the  work  founded  on  the  reports  of 
the  heads  of  the  various  bureaus — of  Inspection,  .Statistics, 
Special  Relief,  War-Claim  Agency,  Hospital  Record,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Branches  in  the  Home-field.  The  pres- 
sure and  complexity  of  the  business  soon  compelled  the 
board  to  appoint  from  its  members  a  standing  committee 
charged  with  all  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  its  sessions.  This  committee  eon-istcd 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Prof.  Wolcott 
Gibbs,  Mr.  E.  T.  Strong,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Agnew,  to  whom 
Mr.  C.  J.  Stille1  was  afterward  added.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  standing  committee  should  be  constituted  of  gen- 
tlemen living  near  each  other,  as  their  meetings  were  held 
necessarily  daily,  and  the  city  of  New  York  thus  became 
their  head-quarters.  For  four  years  their  daily  meeting 
was  scarcely  intermitted,  except  on  Sundays.  The  care, 
anxiety,  and  labor  thrown  upon  them  in  explaining,  de- 
fending, and  maintaining  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  dim- 
mission,  anticipating  its  wants,  arranging  and  addressing 
public  meetings,  planning  financial  schemes,  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  the  field-work  by  summoning  supplies  and 
forwarding  them  to  distant  dep&ts,  settling  delicate  ques- 
tions with  the  government,  the  army,  and  its  own  agents, 
was  something  which  only  the  immense  excitement  of  the 
times,  and  the  growing  interest  and  success  of  their  humane 
work,  could  have  enabled  professional  men — every  one  of 
them  with  numerous  public  duties  besides — to  bear. 

But  the  burden  of  the  labor  fell  upon  the  general  sec- 
retary at  the  head  of  the  central  office  at  Washington.  Mr. 
F.  L.  Olmsted  occupied  this  post  for  the  first  two  years; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  impressed  his  genius 
upon  the  Commission,  which  had  originated  with  others,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  without  his  fine 
power  of  organization,  his  influence  with  subordinates,  his 
experience  in  great  undertakings,  and  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  concentrated  attention  upon  what  he  undertakes, 
it  would  have  survived  its  youth.  Ho  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  J.  Foster  Jenkins,  who  was  promoted  for  his  prudence, 
faithfulness,  and  high  medical  and  general  intelligence  from 
a  lower  office  in  the  Commission  to  this  important  post, 
and  labored  effectively  for  two  years  in  it  until  his  health 
broke  down.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  S.  Blatch- 
ford,  who  brought  rare  power  of  order,  industry,  and  zeal  to 
the  work,  and  specially  distinguished  himself  by  his  suc- 
cess in  organizing  the  war-claim  and  historical  bureau,  and 
finally  by  closing  up  the  long-protracted  business  of  this 
involved  and  widely-related  enterprise.  The  office  at  Wash- 
ington, with  its  several  bureaus,  presented  all  the  extension, 
activity,  order,  subordination,  and  checks  and  balances  of  a 
great  commercial  house.  Dr.  John  S.  Ncwberry  at  Louisville, 
the  Western  secretary,  had  a  large  force  of  clerks,  inspectors, 
and  agents  under  him  admirably  managed.  The  office  of 
the  standing  committee  in  New  York  was  the  scene  of  con- 
stant hard  work  under  Mr.  Benjamin  Collins,  assisted  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Lathrop  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Stebbins,  accomplished  account- 
ants. Considering  the  fiduciary  nature,  the  extent  and  growth 
of  this — probably  the  largest  work  of  volunteer  benevolence 
ever  carried  on  in  the  same  space  of  time  or  under  similar 
circumstances — it  is  gratifying  to  remember  how  generous 
the  trust  of  the  public  was  in  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of 
its  administrators,  and  how  little  friction  of  a  harmful  kind, 
notwithstanding  its  constant  difficulties,  it  suffered  in  its 
anomalous  relations  to  the  government  and  the  army  and 
navy. 

This  long  yet  imperfect  digest  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission  is  mainly  taken  (though  with  the 
help  of  a  full  personal  knowledge  of  the  general  facts  and 
internal  policy  here  set  forth)  from  the  official  History  nf  the 
Suti'tti/-//  (''>ti//uiMHion,  so  ably  written  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Charles  J.  Still6,  now  provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  his  concluding  words,  we  end 
this  article :  "  However  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  the  government  or  the  strategy  of  the  generals 
during  the  late  war,  the  organized  sympathy  and  care  of 
the  American  people  for  those  who  suffered  in  their  cause 
stands  out  alone  in  its  ever-fresh  beauty  from  the  dark 
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background  of  civil  Mrife,  and  must  always  and  t 

when:  '-ill!  forth  the  homage  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
It  is  tin-  true  glory  of  our  age  and  our  country, 

ihining  moaommti  "i  i'-  --h  iii/ati»n,     Ma;. 

prove    ;i    hcacnn   I,,    \v:rril,  to  guide,  lllltl    to    ctlcuii:  :t;;c    tin.-,- 

who  iu  futuie  aget  mi'l  other  coiintrie-  in.  iv  be  atHicted  with 
the  <lir<-  calamity  of  war  !" 

Lint  itf  tlx    .U'/M/"'<  "/'  //(.    I'.  S, 
mi./    ill   Officer,.      Henry    \\  .    ISclliiM.-.    I'.    IP'.,    N  .  iv    York, 

S  resident  :    Alexander    DalUl    llachc,    I.1..I'..    V 
.0.,  lice  president:    (icorge   'I'.  Sl'-c,n_'.   !•]-•(.  .   N.w   V,,rk. 
mri    \V.    II.    \:m    liurcn.    M.   I)..    .New    York.    C.    K. 
.v.  .M.  II.,  New  York,  1'n.f.  Woleott  tiil.li-.  M  .  !• 
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HKXRT  W.  BELLOWS. 

Sanitary  Science,  a  term  of  recent  origin,  defined 
by  a  high  authority,  Dr.  Mnpotbcr,  as  "  an  application  of 
the  laws  of  physiology  nnd  general  pathology  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  health  and  life  of  communities  by  means  of 
agencies  which  are  common  and  inconstant  use." 
It  is  i  i  rly  a  synonym  of  '•  preventive  medicine" 

and  "state  medicine,"  and  in  many  of  its  practical  aspect* 

h;i-    1't'rn  treated  under    the,  head  "t    lUiilKNK    (which  See). 

Ke.-ent  commentators  have  shown  the  probability  that 
many,  if  not  all,  the  minute  directions  for  daily  life  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  code  were  based  upon  the  views  then 
prevalent  in  regard  to  hygiene,  and  a  similar  origin  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Spartan  code  attributed  to  Lycurgus, 
while  the  vast  public  works  for  drainage  and  sewerage  in 
Rome,  and  the  appointment  of  nr<-hint,-i  ^'^nilnre,  or  state 
physicians,  testify  th:tt  sanitary  science  was  not  unknown 
to  the  rulers  of  that  empire.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  how- 
ever, the  widespread  contempt  of  the  body  and  of  all  ma- 
terial things  which  was  inculcated  by  the  ascetics  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  effectually  prevented  the  adoption  of  any 
public  sanitary  measures  ;  and  it  was  not  until  an  advanced 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  public  hygiene  was 
recognized  as  a  science  of  vast  intrinsic  importance.  To 
the  labors  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  (1788-1861),  Kduin 
Chadwick  (b.  1SOI),  Dr.  Kdwin  Lankcster  flSM-74),  Dr. 
William  Farr  (b.  1807),  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  (b.  1819),  and 
Dr.  Kdiinind  A.  Parkes  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  benefi- 
cent movement  in  England  which  has  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment  of  sanitary  science  upon  a  firm  basis  —  the  ap- 
ointment of  boards  of  health  in  all  the  cities  of  Great 
ritain  and  Ireland,  and  oven  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns, 
the  division  of  that  kingdom  into  health-districts,  and  the 
passage  by  Parliament  of  very  numerous  measures  directly 
inspired  by  those  energetic  reformers.  To  their  labors, 
again,  is  largely  due  the  somewhat  later  development  in 
the  I".  S.  of  similar  administrative  reforms,  which  recei\  e,l 
an  incalculable  impetus  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
military  service  during  the  civil  war  —  a  school  in  which 
nearly  all  the  American  sanitary  reformers  of  the  present 
day  were  trained. 

Among  the  more  important  antecedents  to  sanitary  sci- 
ence may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  quarantines  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  discovery  of  vaccination  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  its  enforcement  by  government, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  Europe  in 
1832,  the  latter  being  a  phenomenon  which  in  England, 
France.  Germany,  and  the  U.  S.  had  the  result  of  directly 
leading  to  searching  investigations  of  the  conditions  of 
public  health  and  disease,  especially  in  crowded  cities.  In 
England  a  |  .....  r-law  was  enacted  in  1834,  embracing  a  pro- 
\ision  for  the  appointment  of  a  medical  commission  .to 
supervise  its  execution,  and  its  first  elaborate  Report  on  Ike 

Xiniitrrril     f'"H<!itl>nl     '//'    ff,''     t.''f'"/i'i,/     /'uf>n/itti»ll     nf'    lirrnl 

A',;/,./,;  ;  ls(2)  has  been  characterized  as  "  the  true  starting- 
point  of  modern  sanitary  legislation."  The  "health-of- 
towns  commission,"  the  first  fruits  of  the  preceding  pub- 
lication, issued  valuable  !!,•/,<,  rtt  in  1844  and  1845,  which 
in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  ••metropolitan  sanitary  commis- 
sion." in  both  of  which  the  organizing  genius  was  Mr. 
K  twin  Chadwiek,  while  the  eipi"«'tit  physicians  above 
ii:!Midl  iinpiiitcil  ••  ileterminato  method  and  an  approach  to 
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'  -t  iierumulation-  ot  <i;tt:i  pre- 
•••rt,  of  the  yearn   1X47  and   1M«.     The 

publie  health  department    in  t.  ::nci!  \va«   oririin- 

i/e  1  in  1  s.'1'.     At  the  pr  < 

land   may  truly  be  said  to  have  nensibh  I  the 

average  duration  of  human  life,  to  have  contributed  in  no 
-bull1  c  health  and  comfoit  of  all  classes  of  the 

nation,  and  by  the  numerous  association-  which  hare  been 
formed  for  its  promotion  to  have  become  a  recognized  power 
of  the  liiL'hc-t  order  in  the  state.  Its  influence  is  also 
highly  I'cnciii  ial  in  an  incidental  manner  as  conducting  to 
nient  of  many  economic  puhjects  which 
have  heretofore  been  abandoned  to  the  crude  .-peculations 
of  political  theorists  or  regulated  in  accordance  with  ill- 

In  the  U.  S.  boards  of  health  have  been  constituted  in 
all  the  larger  citie-. -t  of  them  dating  from  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  close  of  the  civil  war  (IKBSI.  The  "  n 
politan  board  of  health  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  insti- 
tuted in  1  stiii,  was  in  1870  transformed  into  the  ••  b  mid  of 
health  of  the  health  department  of  the  city  nf  N.  «  York," 
and  under  both  names  has  published  valuable  .1, .,;;.-. 
port,.  Those  of  1860,  l.-o7.  and  IM'.S  «ere  Iron,  Ihopen 
of  the  sanitary  superintendent,  lir.  Kdward  It.  lialtot,  ( b. 
I-  :1.  d.  l->7'.'),  who  also  wrote  an  article  on  the  history  and 
management  of  the  metropolitan  board  of  health  in  the 
North  American  llrrinr  (Apr.,  IM'I-M.  I'uder  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Morcau  Moms,  assisted  by  Prof.  Charles  F. 
Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  as  analytical  chemist  (the  latter  in  I  -:.; 
appointed  president  of  the  board,  which  position  he  still 
retains),  and  by  10  district  inspectors,  much  has  been  done 
toward  rendering  the  city  of  New  York  habitable,  but  the 
field  for  the  labors  of  that  board  is  so  vast,  and  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  confided  to  it  to  limited,  that  further 
legislation  is  urgently  required,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  sanitary  instruction  in  every  public  school. 

The  literature  of  the  subject,  though  recent,  is  of  consid- 
erable bulk,  and  rapidly  increasing ;  it  will  here  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  attention  to  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Parkes'  Manual 
of  Practical  Ilyyieue  (1864),  Dr.  Gairdner's  I'Mir  Health 
in  llflutian  In  Air  <ml  If.ilrr  (1862),  Dr.  A.  P.  Stewart's 
Medical  and  Lenal  Atpect,  of  Sa»itnri/  Rrform  ( 1 
Ilr.  K.  U.  Mapother's  Lecture,  on  /',//,,,.  H.,,lth  (1869). 
Fuller  bibliographical  references  will  be  found  under  the 
titlelIrGiE.se.  (See  also  the  articles  KERMKNTATIOX,  (ir.RU- 
THEORT  or  DISEASE,  DisisrEcriox,  FOOD,  GYMNASTICS, 
RESPIRATION,  SEWER,  VKNTILATIOX,  and  VITAL  STATIS- 
in  s.  i  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

San  Jacin'to,  new  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  on  Trinity 
and  San  Jacinto  rivers,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fertile 
soil.  Cap.  Cold  Spring.  Area,  600  sq.  m. 

San  Jacinto,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.    P.  92. 

San  Jacinto,  v.,  Harris  co.,  Tex.,  on  BuOalo  Bayou. 
P.  172. 

San  Jacinto,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Walker  co., 
and  flows  S.  K.  120  miles  to  San  Jacinto  Bay,  an  arm  of 
Galveston  Bay,  is  navigable  45  miles,  and  gives  name  to 
the  famous  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  1836.  (See  SAX 
JAUNTO.  HAITI. K  OK,  by  C.  G.  FORSHET.) 

San  Jacinto,  Battle  of.  This  closing  battle  of  the 
war  of  Texan  independence  was  fought  Apr.  21,  1836, 
in  S.  E.  Texas,  2  miles  S.  W.  of  the  junction  of  San  Jacinto 
and  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Gen.  Houston,  in  command  of  the  Texan  forces,  had  been 
gradually  falling  back  eastward,  toward  San  Jacinto  River 
and  Bay,  before  the  advance  of  the  Mexican  army  under 
lien.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  from  the  W.  The 
whole  sparse  population  was  fleeing  in  the  same  direction. 
llai  risburg,  the  seat  of  government,  was  abandoned  on  the 
isth,  and  on  the  same  evening  was  burnt  by  the  pursuing 
army.  The  armies  were  marching  on  parallel  lines,  Hous- 
ton's object  being  to  reach  the  river  and  hold  command 
of  the  ferry  at  its  mouth :  Santa  Anna's,  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat and  capture  him.  They  reached  the  bay  boundary 
almost  simultaneously,  and  took  position  within  a  mile  of 
each  other.  Houston's  better  knowledge  of  the  country 
had  enabled  him  to  strike  the  exact  point  desired;  and 
here  they  determined  to  fight.  On  the  20th  some  jpretty 
severe  skirmishing  took  place,  with  but  little  result.  On  the 
Jit  the  battle  was  fought,  sudden,  desperate,  and  decisive. 
With  the  cry.  ••  Uemember  the  Alamo!"  the  Texans  made 
their  charge,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  single  hour  Santa 
Anna  had  fled,  and  the  whole  of  his  army  not  slaughtered 
in  the  action  had  surrendered.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans 
was  1536  :  that  of  the  Texans,  about  700.  Their  loss  was 
8  men  killed  and  25  wounded  ;  among  the  latter  was  Gen. 
Houston,  slightly  wounded  in  the  ankle.  When  Gen. 
Santa  Anna  was  brought  in  prisoner,  the  soldiers,  burning 
for  n-\i-nu-o  for  his  atrocities  committed  on  the  prisoners 
of  the  Alamo  and  Fannin's  command,  clamored  for -his 
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life.  Milder  and  more  politic  measures  prevailed,  however ; 
and  upon  his  proffer  to  use  his  best  influence  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  Texan  independence  his  parole  was  accepted 
by  Pros.  Burnet.  How  well  it  was  kept  history  has  re- 
corded. This  battle,  however,  ended  the  struggle  for  Texan 
independence.  C.  G.  FOKSHEY. 

Sanjio  Saneyoshi,  b.  in  Kioto  (now  called  Saikio), 
Japan,  about  the  year  1836,  of  a  high  Kuge"  family;  edu- 
cated by  private  instructors  with  great  care,  both  in  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  literature.  Before  the  late  revolution  he 
and  six  others  of  similar  high  rank  took  a  decided  stand 
against  the  policy  of  the  late  tycoon,  when  they  were  all 
suspended  from  the  offices  they  held  and  consigned  to  the 
care  of  certain  daimios  for  confinement;  after  his  release, 
and  in  1864,  he  became  a  court  officer  to  the  tenno,  and 
was  noted  for  his  continued  opposition  to  the  tycoon  and 
for  his  zeal  in  the  progressive  affairs  of  the  empire;  early 
in  186S,  and  immediately  after  the  change  of  government, 
he  was  made  vice  prime  minister,  and  in  July,  1871, 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  dajio-dai-zin.  Ho  is  by  nature 
a  true  conservative,  and  has  ever  been  popular  with  the 
people.  F.  A.  P.  BARNAKD. 

San  Joaquin',  county  of  Central  California,  inter- 
sected by  San  Joaquin  River,  and  watered  by  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Mokeluuinc,  Calaveras,  and  Stanislaus  rivers; 
lies  between  some  outlying  spurs  of  the  Coast  Range  on 
the  S.  W.  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  N.  E. ;  is  traversed 
by  Central  Pacific,  Stockton  and  Copperopolis,  and  Stock- 
ton and  Visalia  R.  Rs. ;  has  a  nearly  level  surface,  well 
adapted  for  agriculture,  and  contains  considerable  tracts 
of  "  tule  "  or  unreclaimed  swamp-land.  Important  manu- 
factures are  being  rapidly  introduced.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  produced  in  vast  quantities;  wine,  hay,  butter,  cheese, 
and  wool  are  important  staples,  and  domestic  animals 
abound.  Cap.  Stockton.  Area,  1452  sq.  m.  P.  21,050. 


San  Joaquin,  tp.,  Sacramento  oo.,  Cal.     P.  1073. 

San  Joaquin,  tp.,  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.     P.  1015. 

San  Joaquin  River,  rises  in  Fresno  co.,  Cal.,  and 
after  a  S.  W.  course  to  the  Tulare  Slough  it  turns  N.  W., 
traverses  the  magnificent  valley  which  bears  its  name,  and 
at  last,  joining  with  the  Sacramento,  falls  into  Suisun  Bay. 
At  high  water  the  outflow  of  the  Tulare  system  of  lakes  is 
discharged  by  the  San  Joaquin,  which  is  navigable  to  Stock- 
ton for  large  steamers  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and  small 
steamers  can  ascend  275  miles  higher.  The  river  is  some 
350  miles  long. 

San  Jose,  city,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica,  in 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  10°  56'  N.,  Ion.  83° 
45'  W.,  about  midway  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  15  miles  N.  W.  from  Cartago,  the  ancient  capital,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction between  Puerto  Limon  and  Punta  Arenas,  is  in  a 
picturesque  and  fertile  valley  at  the  base  of  the  Barba 
and  Cartago  volcanoes,  4500  feet  above  the  sea;  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  but  ill  built,  having  no  edifices  of  archi- 
tectural merit.  It  has  several  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding a  university,  to  which  are  attached  a  medical  de- 
partment, a  museum,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  ;  has  2 
banks,  the  National  and  the  Anglo-Costarican ;  is  connected 
with  Punta  Arenas,  its  seaport,  by  the  only  tolerable  car- 
riage-road in  the  country,  and  exports  large  and  increas- 
ingly valuable  quantities  of  coffee  by  way  of  the  steamers 
of  the  Panama1  and  San  Francisco  lines.  P.  26,000. 

San  Jose,  tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.     P.  474. 

San  Jose,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal., 
in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Valley,  50  miles 
due  S.  from  San  Francisco,  and  30  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  connected  with  San  Francisco  by  railroad  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  northern  arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and 


State  Normal  School,  San  Jose1,  < 


with  the  overland  railroad  by  a  branch  road  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  bay.  It  is  also  connected  by  rail  with  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State.  The  city  contains  a  public  library, 
9  churches,  the  college  of  Notre  Dame  for  young  ladies, 
with  buildings  and  grounds  valued  at  $500,000,  the  San 
Jose  Institute  and  Business  College,  7  fine  public-school 
buildings,  the  State  normal  school,  the  finest  court-house  in 
the  State,  costing  $200,000,  a  theatre,  3  large  public  halls, 
and  many  other  excellent  public  buildings  and  elegant 
private  residences.  The  city  owns  a  beautiful  park  of  400 
acres,  6  miles  distant,  containing  numerous  mineral  springs, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  magnificent  avenue  lined 
with  four  rows  of  trees,  the  avenue  alone  costing  over 
$30,000.  The  city  is  embowered  in  flowers,  trees,  and 
shrubbery,  and  with  a  most  equable  and  delightful  climate 
throughout  the  year  is  regarded  by  tourists  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  inland  towns  on  the  continent.  It  has  4 
banks,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  and  1  monthly 


agricultural  journal.  Staple  products  of  the  city  and  val- 
ley, wheat,  wine,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  tobacco,  etc.  P. 
of  v.  9089  ;  of  tp.  3420. 

J.  J.  OWEN,  ED.  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  "  MERCURY." 

San  Josr,  p.-v,,  Allen's  Grove  tp.,  Mason  co.,  111.,  on 
Jacksonville  division  of  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R. 

San  Juan7,  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  province 
of  San  Juan  dc  la  Frontera,  is  tolerably  well  built  and 
in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district  on  the  river  San 
Juan.  P.  8.353. 

San  Juan,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  embracing 
the  islands  of  San  Juan,  Orcas,  Lopez,  Blakely,  Decatur, 
Shaw,  Waldron,  Henry,  Spiedan,  Stuart,  and  Sucia,  and 
.«f>v<>r;il  islets,  all  lying  in  Puget's  Sound  between  the  main- 
land and  Vancouver  Island.  They  were  formerly  included 
in  Whatcom  co.,  and  the  possession  of  several  was  disputed 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  (see  SAN  JUAN 
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lior.MMiir  yi  KSTIOM  ;  but  after  the  award  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  i  Oct.,  IS71!)  they  were  in  1873  erected 
into  a  county.  The  islands  of  San  Juan  and  Orcas  have 
each  an  area  of  about  60  sq.  in.,  Lopez  about  30  sq.  in.,  the 
aggregate  of  the  county  !••  m  :  '.'on  sq.  in.  The  population 
'i  Juan  was  in  l>7n.  878,  exclusive  of  an  Knglirh 
garrison;  that  of  Orcos,  108,  and  of  Lopez,  !-; 
county  (including  72  Indians).  ...it.  The  islands  aro 
mostly  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  but  have  some  fertile 
prairie  lands.  Deposits  of  coal  and  limestone  have  been 
found.  Cap.  Friday  Harbor. 

San  Juan,  tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.     P.  4  l.i. 

Sun  Juan,  tp.,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.     P.  2638. 

San  Junn,  a  river  of  Central  America,  120  miles  In 
length,  forming  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua  into  the 
Caribbean  Sen.  and  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Kiea.  Its  depth  varies  from  2  to  20  feet,  and  navigation  is 
rendered  ditlicult  li\  tivo  rapids;  but  small  steamers  have 
ascended  through  its  whole  course,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  contemplated  Nicaraguan  interoceanic  ship-canal,  for 
which  purpose  extensive  InproWMOtl  in  the  channel  or 
the  construction  of  lateral  canals  will  be  necessary.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  has  more  than  once  changed,  and  the 
best  entrance  is  now  in  the  territory  of  Costa  Rica. 

San  Juan  Boundary  Question.  The  island  of 
San  Juan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America,  lying  midway  between  lat.  48°  and  4'J° 
N.,  and  in  Ion.  128°  W.,  is  the  largest  of  the  group  of 
islands  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  continent.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  E.  by  the  Strait*  of 
San  Juan,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  This 
island  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that  it  was  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  British  government  in  1859,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward  by  an  American  force  under  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Harney,  the  U.  S.  claim  to  the  island  being  deemed 
indisputable.  To  prevent  a  collision  between  the  English 
and  U.  S.  forces,  tnc  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Scott,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  San  Juan  and  to  the  local 
English  authorities  at  Vancouver,  who  ultimately  arranged 
for  a  joint  occupancy  of  the  island  until  its  ownership  could 
be  settled  by  diplomacy  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. From  that  period  until  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  in  1871  the  two  governments  labored  in  vain 
to  arrange  this  question,  but  without  success.  Six  different 
times  the  British  government  proposed  arbitration,  but  in 
every  instance  the  U.  S.  rejected  the  offer,  on  the  ground 
that  our  right  to  the  island  was  as  perfect  as  it  is  to  any 
part  of  the  N.  W.  coast  S.  of  lat.  49° ;  that  the  treaty  of 
June,  1846,  did  not  give  to  Great  Britain  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  one  square  foot  of  land  or  water  S.  or  W.  of  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  and  the  Canal  de  Hano;  that  the  U.  S.  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  continue  the  lino  of  49°  N.  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  due  W. 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  cutting  off  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  of  Vancouver;  and  that  we  only  waived  that  right 
as  an  act  of  grace  and  comity  to  a  friendly  power,  and  con- 
sented that  the  line  of  boundary,  after  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  should  deflect  to  the  southward  and 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  so  as  to  leave  untouched 
the  island  of  Vancouver;  and  for  no  other  purponet  what- 
ever. 

When  (in  1848)  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  that  "the 
channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's 
Island,"  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  did  not  mean  the  Canal 
de  llano,  but  a  smaller  passage  far  to  the  eastward,  and 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  claim  thus  set  up,  was  named 
Rntiirin  Stntit*,  nearly  all  the  parties  who  were  connected 
with  the  treaty  of  1846  were  still  living,  and  of  course  the 
impudent  claim  that  under  that  treaty  Great  Britain  was 
entitled  to  nearly  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  S. 
of  lat.  49°  was  treated  almost  with  contempt.  Whenever 
urged,  we  refused  to  listen  to  it ;  and  finally  Great  Britain 
proposed  arbitration.  This  was  promptly  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  nothing  about  which  to  arbitrate, 
I  be  words  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  drawn  by  the  English  min- 
ister nf  foreign  affairs,  having  definitively  fixed  and  settled 
the  line  of  boundary;  and  to  each  and  every  subsequent 
proposal  to  arbitrate,  five  in  number,  the  U.  S.  invariably 
returned  the  same  reply,  until  finally,  in  1871,  when  the 
joint  high  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claims  was  in  session  in  Washington,  our  government,  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  to  accomplish  the  settlement  of 
the  Alabama  i|iie-:inn  by  arbitration,  did  consent  that  the 
"  San  Juan  question."  as  it  was  called,  should  be  referred 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  simply  to  determine  whether  the 
words  of  the  treaty  nf  IS  Hi  constituted  the  "Canal  de  llano 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca"  the  boundary  intended  by  that 
treaty,  or  whether  these  words  were  intended  to  convey  t" 
Great  Britain  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  S.  of 


49°  N.,  instead  of  simply  the  louthern  point  of  the  inland 

nt    Van    Oliver. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  no  alternative  but  to  decide  ai 
he  did — vi«.  that  the  line  of  boundary  fixed  by  the  treaty 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  those  concerned  in  in 
tiling  it,  and  which  was  drawn  by  Lord  Aberdeen  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  U.  S.  without  any  alteration  whatever,  wan  to 
pass  from  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  parallel 
of  49°  N.,  through  "the  Canal  dc  llano  nnd  Stnur 
Fuca  "  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  the  divergence  from 
the  parallel  of  49°  was  made  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
leave  to  Great  Britain  iff  trt<"l>  <./  \'<in>»unr\  /•/•im/.  in- 
stead of  giving  the  southern  end  of  it  to  the  U.  S.,  which 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  extending  the  line  of  49°  X. 
across  the  island.  This  decision,  following  immediately 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Geneva  award  of  £3,000,000  sterling 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question,  gave  great 
satisfaction  in  Knglund,  where  the  absurdity  of  their  claim 
under  the  treaty  of  1846  bad  never  been  pointed  out,  and 
the  merits  of  the  question  were  not  at  all  understood  by  the 
present  generation.  Under  these  circumstance*  Gen.  J. 
Watson  Webb,  who  had  been  more  mixed  up  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  North-western  boundary  question  than  any 
man  living,  was  invited  to  write  and  publish  a  brief  history 
of  the  treaty  of  1846.  lie  did  so,  and  its  very  general  re- 
publication  by  the  English  press  not  only  satisfied  the  in- 
telligent people  of  England  that  no  injustice  had  been  done 
them,  but  prevented  the  threatened  arraignment  of  the 
English  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  sub- 
mitted the  San  Juan  question  to  arbitration.  (See  /'«/.•  ri 
relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Waihiiigton,  vol.  V.,  Washington, 
1872.)  J.  WATSO.X  WEB». 

San  Junn'  de  Fn'ca,  Strait  of,  the  entrance  to 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  lies  S.  of  Vancou- 
ver's Island  and  N.  of  Washington  Territory.  Its  entrance 
is  in  lat.  48°  23'  30"  N.,  Ion.  124°  43'  48"  W. 

San  Jnan  de  la  Fronte'ra,  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  which 
forms  the  westernmost  part  of  the  country,  on  the  river 
San  Juan,  which  rises  in  the  Andes  and  falls  into  the  salt 
lake  of  Guanacacbe.  It  is  indifferently  built,  and  its  17.000 
inhabitants  are  mostly  scattered  in  straggling  suburbs  and 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  wine,  fruit,  and  maiie. 

San  Juan  dc  los  Reme'dios,  town  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Cuba,  in  a  low  and  marshy  district,  but  in  1867 
exported  544,426  cwts.  of  sugar  and  187,752  cwU.  of  mo- 
lasses. P.  6000. 

San  Juan  del  Ri'o,  town  of  the  Mexican  confedera- 
tion, state  of  Queretaro,  at  an  elevation  of  6300  feet  above 
the  sea,  on  the  Rio  Patg,  and  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
gardens.  P.  about  5000. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.    See  ORETTOWM. 

San  Juan  de  Puer'to  Ki'co,  capital  of  the  Spanish 
island  of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies,  on  a  small  island  off  the 
northern  coast  of  the  main  island,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge.  It  bos  a  good  harbor,  a  fine  cathedral, 
a  handsome  theatre,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  walls,  bas- 
tions, and  a  detached  fort.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  and  pleamntest  cities  of  the  West 
Indies,  though  it  lacks  good  drinking-water.  P.  20,000. 

Sankey  (!RA  DAVID),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  co., 
Pa.,  Aug.  28,  1840;  in  business  at  New  Castle,  Pa..  1855- 
71,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Moody  in  evangelistic  work  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  They  labored  together  in  Great  Britain  1873-75, 
when  they  returned  to  the  U.  8.  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
preaching  to  the  masses.  Mr.  Sankey  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral popular  sacred  tunes,  which  he  sings  with  remarkable 
effect.  (See  MOODY,  D.  L.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Snnkhya,  the  name  of  the  chief  system  of  philosophy 
in  India.  The  word  signifies  "  numerical  "  or  "  rational," 
referring  to  its  twenty-five  principles,  and  not,  a«  come 
have  supposed,  to  a  system  of  numerical  symbolism  like 
that  of  Pythagoras.  Its  doctrines  are  attributed  to  the 
venerable  sage  Kapila,  who  delivered  them  in  the  form  of 
memorial  verses  (K&rik&).  They  owe  their  preservation  to 
Ishwara  Krishna,  who  reduced  them  lo  writing.  The 
Xiiukhyit  Kfirikii  was  translated  into  English  by  Cole- 
brooke,  and  published  in  1837,  accompanied  with  the  com. 
i ry  of  Gaurapada  (Latin  translation  by  Lassen  (Bonn, 
1832);  German  translation  by  Windischmann  (Bonn. 
1852);  French  translations  by  G.  Pauthier  (Paris.  1 
by  B.  St.  Hilaire  (Paris.  1362).)  Besides  the  .S-n»t*.»a 
K&rika.,  there  is  the  Snnkhyi  /'rnrarmniia,  a  work  of  499 
memorial  verses  (printed  at  Serampore  in  1821).  This 
school  of  philosophy,  which  has  furnished  the  underlying 
thought  of  all  the  other  Indian  systems,  seeks  to  solve  the 
problem  of  life  without  recourse  to  revelation  as  contained 
in  the  Vnlni  anil  other  Hindoo  scriptures.  It  is  there- 
fore reactionary  in  its  character,  and  stands  opposed  to 
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religious  authority.  It  may  bo  described  as  having  an 
atheistical  left  wing,  a  theistical  centre,  and  an  ethical 
right  wing  (the  two  Yoyn  systems).  The  atheistical  Sank- 
hi/a  posits  nature  (praKritf)  as  the  essence  of  matter  and 
the  origin  whence  all  emanates.  The  theisticaf  Snnkhya 
identifies  }n-<ikriti  with  the  Supreme  Being.  The  )'"</<( 
systems  are  theistical,  but  their  chief  tendency  is  ethical. 
The  Ynift  of  Patanjali  enjoins  avoidance  of  temptation, 
and  tends  to  renunciation  and  quietism  ;  while  the  other, 
the  Kiirmn  Y»'j<t,  enjoins  the  combating  of  temptation, 
and  arms  its  devotees  for  the  active  contest  with  evil.  The 
latter  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bhnyarntl  Gita  (translated  into 
English  by  Charles  Wilkins  in  1785,  and  the  chief  source 
of  the  current  ideas  regarding  Indian  philosophy).  The 
Indian  view  makes  the  world  an  emanation.  Individuality 
is  regarded  as  having  arisen  from  limitation  of  the  abstract 
essence  or  being  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  individuality  of 
material  things,  and  also  of  souls,  is  a  negation  of  true 
being,  and  must  perish.  That  which  distinguishes  one 
being  from  another  is  an  addition  from  without,  involves 
externality,  and  is  a  fetter  or  hinderance  preventing  the 
attainment  of  the  divine.  Emancipation,  "liberation  of 
the  soul,"  is  accordingly  the  great  object  of  the  Indian 
philosophy.  The  Xtmkhyn  KiirikA  begins  :  "  Our  inquiry 
is  into  the  means  of  avoiding  the  three  sorts  of  pain;  for 
pain  is  embarrassment " — i.  e.  external  limitation.  Its 
solution  is  thus  stated :  "  Through  the  study  of  (the 
twenty-five)  principles  the  conclusive,  incontrovertible, 
one  only  knowledge  is  attained,  that  neither  I  am,  nor  is 
aught  mine,  nor  do  I  exist."  This  passage  is  interpreted 
by  some  to  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  soul  and  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  nothingness  of  the  absolute;  by  others  it 
is  understood  as  the  escape  from  error  and  illusion  to  the 
elear  knowledge  of  universal  truth.  One  can  see  in  this 
system  a  revolt  against  the  irksome  and  galling  limitations 
of  the  system  of  caste.  The  theoretical  mind  seeks  relief 
from  the  rigid  distinctions  of  particularity  (tedious  cere- 
monial observances)  by  a  flight  to  the  indefinite,  vague,  and 
empty  ground  and  substance  of  all  things,  and  finds  solid 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  pure  identity  wherein 
neither  caste-differences  nor  the  bewildering  luxuriance  of 
tropical  nature,  nor  even  the  prolific  creations  of  its  teeming 
fancy,  can  any  longer  find  subsistence  to  vex  and  weary  it. 

The  Sanlchya  philosophy  is  supposed  to  date  from  a  pe- 
riod anterior  to  the  eighth  century  B.  c.,  and  its  reaction 
against  Brahmanism  became  a  popular  movement  in  the 
sixth  century  in  the  Booddhistic  reformation  of  Sakyamuni, 
who  taught  the  Yoya  system  with  little  change,  and  named 
its  "  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  pain  and  illusion "  the 
Jfirvdna.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

San  Lazzaro,  Island  of,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Lean'dro,  p.-v.,  Alameda  eo.,  Cal.,  on  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  P.  42G. 

San  Lu'car  de  Barrame'da,  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  near  its 
mouth.  It  is  well  built,  carries  on  an  active  trade,  and  ex- 
ports large  quantities  of  wine  and  fruits.  P.  18,130. 

San  Ln'is,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Costilla  co.,  Col. 

San  I,K  is  de  la  Pun'ta,  town  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  but  indifferently  built,  and  has  no  manufac- 
tures and  very  little  trade.  Its  5000  inhabitants  are  mostly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

San  Lu'is  Ohis'po,  county  of  S.  W.  California,  ex- 
tending from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Coast  Range,  wa- 
tered by  Guaymas  and  Salinas  rivers,  is  mountainous,  has 
important  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal ;  also  bituminous 
and  warm  sulphur  springs.  The  valleys  are  exceedingly 
fertile.  Staples,  barley,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese.  Sheep- 
raising  is  the  chief  industry.  Cap.  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Area,  2400  sq.  m.  P.  4772. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  co.,  Cal.,  9  miles  inland  from  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  contains  5  churches,  a  female  college  and  2  schools, 
1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  railroad  connection  with  one  of 
the  best  harbors  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  P. 
1579  (1870)— (1871)  3000.  0.  F.  THORNTON, 

ED.  "SAN  Luis  OBISPO  TRIBUNE." 

San  Luis  Park  is  partly  in  Colorado  and  partly  in 
New  Mexico.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  great  Rocky  Moun- 
tain parks,  and  has  the  San  Juan  Mountains  on  the  W.  and 
the  main  chain  of  mountains  on  the  E.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Rio  Grande.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  abound. 
The  valley  is  inhabited  by  people  of  Mexican  descent. 

San  Luis  Potosi',  state  of  the  Mexican  confedera- 
tion, bounded  by  New  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Que- 
retaro,  Guanajuato,  and  Zacatecas,  and  comprising  an  area 
of  29,486  sq.  m.,  with  476,500  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed 
by  several  mountain-ranges,  which  to  the  N.  W.  enclose 


large  plateaus,  while  to  the  S.  E.  they  gradually  slope 
down  into  low  plains.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  precious 
metals,  and  are  generally  covered  with  beautiful  forests  of 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar.  The  plateaus  are  treeless,  but  afford 
excellent  pastures.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  tho 
climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  except  on  the  low  and 
marshy  coast.  Agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle  arc  the  principal  occupations ;  mining  and  manufac- 
turing industry  have  declined. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  an  elevated  plain 
6350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  sources  of  the 
river  Tampico.  It  is  well  built,  contains  many  fine  build- 
ings and  handsome  public  squares,  and  carries  on  a  lively 
trade  in  wines  and  manufactured  goods  imported  through 
Tampico,  and  in  the  rich  products  of  its  own  surroundings. 
P.  33,581. 

San  Luis  Key,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  on 
San  Luis  Roy  Itiver,  near  the  Pacific  coast.  P.  335. 

San  Marcello  Pistojesc,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Marco  in  Lamis,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Mar'cos,  p.-v.,  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  Cal. 

San  Marcos,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Hays  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  and  stage-route  from  Austin  vid  San  Antonio 
to  Mexico,  and  on  the  line  of  International  R.  R.,  25  miles 
S.  of  Austin  City,  has  several  churches,  excellent  schools, 
and  1  newspaper.  A  series  of  boiling  springs  forming  a 
great  natural  curiosity  and  affording  fine  water-power  are 
located  here.  P.  742. 

ISAAC  H.  JULIAN,  ED.  "  WEST  TEXAS  FREE  PRESS." 

San  Mari'no,  the  oldest  and  smallest  republic  in  the 
world,  is  situated  in  Eastern  Central  Italy,  and  is  governed 
by  a  legislative  senate  of  60  members  elected  for  life,  an  ex- 
ecutive council  of  12,  two-thirds  of  whom  go  out  every  year, 
and  two  presidents  elected  for  six  months.  This  has  been  the 
form  of  government  since  1847,  when  the  constitution  was 
considerably  changed.  The  territory  of  the  republic  is  22 
sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  embraces  five  small  villages,  with  a 
pop.  (in  1874)  of  7816.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is 
perched  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain  2635  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  tho  Apennines  on  one  side, 
and,  at  sunrise,  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  across  the  Adri- 
atic, on  the  other.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  early 
in  the  fourth  century  by  St.  Marinus,  a  converted  stone- 
mason, who  fled  from  Rimini  (13  miles  N.)  during  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution.  Borgo,  500  feet  lower  down,  is  the 
residence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  other  three 
villages  are  Serravalle,  Faetano,  and  Monte  Giardino. 
There  is  a  standing  army  of  131  officers  and  819  men,  and 
it  has  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $22,000,  the  expenditures 
being  a  trifle  less.  The  principal  products  are  fruit,  silk- 
worms, and  wine,  and  there  is  some  good  pasturage.  Gun- 
powder is  manufactured.  This  little  republic  exists,  of 
course,  by  the  sufferance  of  its  powerful  neighbors,  but  owes 
much  also  to  the  good  sense  and  energy  of  its  citizens,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  has  been  Antonio  Onofri,  a 
contemporary  of  the  First  Napoleon.  There  is  a  history 
of  the  republic  by  Melchiorre  Delfico,  a  Neapolitan  (1804). 
(See  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare's  Cities  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy,  1876.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

San  Martin,  de  (Jos£),  b.  Feb.  25,  1778,  at  Yapeyfi, 
on  Uruguay  River,  then  capital  of  the  province  of  Misiones, 
of  which  his  father  was  governor ;  educated  in  the  College 
of  Nobles  at  Madrid  ;  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  military 
governor  of  Cadiz;  distinguished  himself  against  the  French 
at  Baylen  and  subsequent  battles,  gaining  the  rank  of  col- 
onel ;  returned  to  the  La  Plata  1811 ;  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  insurgents ;  was  soon  made  a  general  and 
given  command  of  a  division  ;  gained  several  victories  in 
Upper  Peru  ;  became  governor  of  the  province  of  Tucuman 
1813,  and  of  that  of  Cuyo  (now  divided  into  Mcndoza  and 
San  Juan)  1815;  organized  there  an  expedition  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Chili  from  the  Spanish  yoke;  crossed  the  moun- 
tains early  in  1817;  gained  a  brilliant  victory  atChacabuco 
Feb.  12  of  the  same  year,  and  a  still  more  decisive  one  at 
Maypfi  Apr.  5,  1818;  organized  the  government  of  Chili, 
which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  O'Higgins;  sailed  for  Peru 
with  the  squadron  commanded  by  Lord  Cochrane  Aug.  21, 
1820;  captured  Lima,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  coast, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  "  protector  "  of  Peru,  1821,  but  re- 
signed that  post  in  a  mysterious  manner  the  following  year 
after  an  interview  with  Bolivar  at  Guayaquil,  and  sailed 
secretly  for  Europe,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  life  in  absolute  seclusion  near  Paris.  D. 
at  Boulogne,  France,  Aug.  17,  1850. 

San  Marti'uo  di  Lupa'ri,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Padua,  with  a  fine  church.  P.  52%. 

San  Mate'o,  county  of  W.  California,  occupying  most 
of  the  peninsula  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 


SAN   MATEO- - \ S 


Han  !  li  traversed  by  Southern  I'.i.-iii.-  11.  It.,  has 

BOVM    .  -t     coal,     rictl 

philips,  jtnd  fertile  valleys  in  a  hiirti  Mai--  of  .-ulii\  iition. 
yieMiii:,'  r-hi.-ii;.  luitt.-r,  and  cheese  for 

tin-  S:in   I  i  l.el.      There  ale  mineral  spriu_ 

lated    wilh    sulphur  unil   irnii.     Cup.    11, - Uo.,4   (in. 
Arci.  i:;j  s,|.  in.     l1.  I 

Snn  Matco,  p.  >.  and   (p.,  San    Matoo   oo.,   Cal.,  on 

K.  it.    P.  '.<::. 

San  Man'ro  I'n-li  Hi  i  ilf.  •  I'  Si-ily.  province 

of    Palermo,  uboiil    I'.'  0 

(In-  lea.     'I  In- p.  i.  l  i*  excellent,  and  it 

exports  cheese  iiml  manna.      I'.  .Mils. 

San  lliyiiH',  limn  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America, 
on  a  na\ii-  l  tin-  same  name.  I'll  mile-  1'nim  its 

iMuiilli  in  the  Pacitie  Ocean,  in  tin-  I'.ay  of  Fonseca,  IU 
surroundings,  though  very  fertile,  arc  thinly  peopled,  as 
the  -li-trirt  is  MM  !n  .ililitul.  yi-t  tin-  annual  fair  uf  the  city 
i-  atlcii'le  1  hy  iiiaiiy  people  and  large  sales  arc  made.  1'. 
about.  12,000. 

San  Miguel,  county  of  E.  New  Mexico,  adjoining 
Texas,  on  Rio  I'ccon  and  Canadian  rivers,  is  mountainous, 
and  eliiolly  devoted  IK  sheep-raising.  Cap.  Lai  Vegas. 
Area,  10,800  sq.  in.  P.  18,058. 

San  Miguel,  de  (EVARISTO),  b.  at  Gijon,  Spain,  in 
1780  ;  served  in  the  Spanish  army  and  in  the  Cortes  during 
the  war  of  independence :  afterward  edited  a  liberal  paper 
which  drew  on  him  the  persecution  of  King  Ferdinand  V  1 1 . : 
took  a  prominent  part,  along  with  Riego,  in  the  constitu- 
tional revolution  of  1820 ;  wrote  the  "  Hymn  of  Riego,"  now 
the  national  hymn  of  Spain  ;  became  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  1822;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  "  army  of 
intervention  "  during  the  war  of  1823-26  ;  resided  in  Eng- 
land until  1834,  after  which  he  was  for  several  years  very 
prominent  in  the  Cortes  and  in  the  government  of  Isabella 
II.  as  captain-general  of  Aragon  and  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces; took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1854,  at 
which  time  ho  was  made  president  of  the  revolutionary 
junta  and  of  the  Cortes,  minister  of  war  and  field-marshal, 
and  in  1856  a  grandee  of  the  first  class.  I),  at  Madrid  May 
2'J,  l!<62.  Author  of  a  llintwij  „/'  I'liili,,  11.  (1847)  and 
several  other  historical  and  political  works. 

San  Miniato,  Italy.     See  AI-I-I  \m\. 

Sannaza'ro  (jAcoro),  b.  at  Naples  July  28,  1458;  ed- 
ucated at  the  academy  of  Pontano ;  travelled  much,  and 
began  to  write  poetry  to  free  himself  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing passion  with  which  Carmosiim  llonifacia  inspired  him; 
received  great  favor  from  King  Frederick  III.  of  Naples  as 
a  reward  for  his  poems;  followed  him  into  exile  in  1501, 
when  he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
did  not  return  until  after  his  death.  D.  at  Naples  Apr.  27, 
1530.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  Italian  poems,  of  which 
a  collected  edition  appeared  at  Padua  in  1723,  is  An-ml in, 
a  series  of  idyls  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse.  His  Latin 
poems  comprise  a  long  poem,  t)e  I*nrt\t  \'iryini*t  of  which 
an  edition  was  given  by  Becker  (Lcipsic,  1826),  Ecl>njir, 
and  epigrams,  among  which  is  the  famous  poem  in  praise 
of  Venice,  which  the  senate  rewarded  with  600  ducats. 

San  >' ii-an'dro  Gargani'co,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Capitanata,  on  the  Hargano.  at  the  western  foot  of  Monte 
Origoni,  about  44  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  P.  7895. 

San  Pab'lo,  p.-v..  Contra  Costa  oo.,  Cal.,  on  San  Pablo 
Creek  and  San  Francisco  Hay.  P.  1075. 

San  Pas'qnal,  p.-v.,  San  Diego  eo.,  Cal.     P.  275. 

San  Pasqtinl  Valley,  an  Indian  reservation  in  San 
Diego  co.,  Cal.  P.  117. 

San  Patri'cio,  county  of  S.  Tc\as,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Me\i.-o,  !>'  t  \\  i-rn  Aransas  and  Nueces  rivers,  is  largely  cov- 
ered with  mczquitc  bushes  and  other  small  trees,  and  is 
subject  t'>  summer  droughts.  Pasturage  is  the  chief  in- 
dustry. Cap.  San  Patricio.  Area,  550  sq.  in.  P.  602. 

San  Patricio,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  San  Patricio  co.,  Tex.,  on 
Nuecea  River. 

Snn  Pete,  county  of  Central  Utah,  adjoining  Colo- 
rado, intersected  li\  Hi-ecu  River  and  the  Wahsatch  Moun- 
tains, watered  by  Scvicr  Kiver,  has  considerable  timber, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Staples,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, hay.  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Manti.  Area,  about 
TlHMI  sii.'m.  1'.  fi788. 

San  Pier  d' Arena,  Italy.     See  APPKXHIX. 

Snn  Pierre',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Starko  co.,  1ml.,  on  Louis- 
ville New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  It.  P.  105. 

Snn  Pie'tro  in  Casa'lc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Bologna,  well  Imilt  nnd  the  centre  of  a  very  active  traffic 
in  agricultural  products.  I'. 

San  Qucn'tin,  p.-v.,  Mann  co.,  Cal.,  on  San  Francisco 
Bay. 


Snn  Itn'lael,  p.-v.  nnd  tp..  <-ap.  ,,r  Marin  • 
mile-  N.  i.|  ,  -,  l,a.  I  ,.|,,, 

"inly  build- 
in;:,  a    tin-    company,    J    carriage    \ 

paper-.  .'  mi I  railroad,  un-i  IT  is  a  favorite 

•   tor  con-umptivvs  nnd  a-thn  ;!  ;    of 

tp.  2(595.  MUI-KPH.  lin.  ".li.i  n 

Stin  Krmo,  Italy.     See  AI-PKM 

San  KIP  <|in  .  town    •  -i  i  :..  pro        •  •  »f  ''adi/.  on  the 
I    Ilibrultar.  was  built  In  e  lou 

of  Gibraltar,      ll  i  I    for   tlie   -. 

mate,  the  ch<  ving.nnd  the  he.i  -men. 

It  produces  great  i|i till'-  offriiil  ..  Inch 

it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Gibraltar.     1'.  7<S1». 

San   Sn'lia.  .,,,,,-      -i    \\      i  -  ..a-,  l.ouii-l.. I   X.  nnd    K. 

lonido  nnd  trnverscd  by  Sun  Saba   KIMT.  i-on-mtl  of 

rolling   prairies  with   a  few   hills.  >  beat,  sweet 

potatoes,    molasses,    honey,   and    wool.     Cap.    San    Saba. 

Area,  700  sq.  m.     P.  1 1 . 

San  Saba,  p.-v.,  eap.  of  San  Saba  co.,  Tex.     P.  188. 

San  Salvador',  or  Banza  Congo,  the  capital  of 
the  territory  of  Con^'o,  \\c-iein   Africa,  on  the  river  Le- 
lunita,  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  wa-  in  tin    -iMeenii 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  u  laraw  and  flour- 
ishing place,  but  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins. 

San  Salvador,  city  of  Brazil.     See  BAIIIA. 

Snn  Salvador,  the  smallest  of  the  Central  American 
republics,  is  bounded  W.  by  1 1  uatcmala,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  river  Fata:  S.by  Honduras:  K. by  the  Bay  of 
Conchagua  or  Fonseca ;  and  S.  by  the  1'n-  Area, 

7230  «q.  m.    P.  600,000,  of  whom  9000  are  white.  .,|  Span 
ish  descent,  1000  negroes,  290,000  mesti/  o.OOO 

Indians,  who  speak  Spanish  and  profess  the  Christian  re 
ligion.     Between  the  coast-land,  which  consists  of  a  belt 
of  low,  level  ground  of  an  average  breadili   -,i    1  -  miles, 
and  the  lofty  Cordilleras  on  the  frontier  of  Homlura-, 
runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  and  forming 
with  the  Cordilleras  a  broad  inland  valley,  a  range  ol 
canic  mountains,  whose  highest  points  cute 

and  San  Salvador,  each  more  than  9000  feet  high,  and  in 
which  sixteen  peaks  are  still  active.  The  valley  and  the 
coast-land  are  exceedingly  fertile,  well  watered  by  a  number 
of  short  but  copious  -(reams,  generally  navigable  and  well 
adapted  to  irrigation.  Although  the  climate  is  hot,  tin- 
heat  seldom  becomes  oppressive,  and  only  a  few  districts  are 
unhealthy.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  oe  upaiion.  The  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  country,  which  at  one  time  was  con- 
sidered immense,  seems  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  Cattle- 
rearing  and  dairy-farming  are  only  pursued  to  a  limited 
extent,  though  the  country  possesses  a  good  breed  of  cattle ; 
fishing  is  also  of  subordinate  importance.  The  whole  en- 
ergy of  the  population  seems  to  be  concentrated  on  agri- 
culture, and  the  result  is  by  no  means  small.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1870  amounted  to 
$3,810,916— namely,  indigo,  $2,447,550;  coflee,  $507,79:1; 
and  sugar,  $250,232.  Indigo  is  the  staple  crop,  being  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  of  superior  quality.  The  e.\tei< 
forests  yield  excellent  timber,  especially  cedar,  and  yearly 
from  17,000  to  22,000  pounds  of  balsam  of  Peru.  The  total 
revenue  of  the  state  in  18C9  was  $830,371;  expenses, 
$802,802.  Every  village  of  50  inhabitants  is  compelled  by 
law  to  maintain  a  school.  Cap.  San  Salvador. 

San  Salvador,  capital  of  the  republic  of  San  Salva- 
dor, Central  America,  in  an  elevated  valley  2100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  5  miles  from  its  port,  La  Libertad,  at 
the  foot  of  the  volcano  San  Salvador,  which  rises  7100  feet. 
On  Apr.  16,  1S54,  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  a  fear- 
ful earthquake,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  same  cite,  its 
commerce  has  revived,  and  it  has  nearly  as  many  inhabit- 
ants. The  climate  is  healthy,  the  situation  beautiful,  and 
the  surroundings  very  fertile.  P.  about  16,000. 

San  Salvador,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal. 
P.  560. 

San  Salvador'  de  Bava'mo,  town  of  Cuba,  on  an 
elevated  plain  near  the  Canto.  P.  7100. 

San  Salvador  Island.    See  BAHAMA  ISI.AXDS. 

San  Snlvnto're  Monferra'to,  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria,  7  miles  N.  of  Alexandria.  There  are 
mineral  springs  here  of  some  reputation  for  the  euro  of 
scrofulous  and  cutaneous  affections.  This  town  belonged 
for  many  centuries  to  the  marquis-ate  of  Monferrato.  P.  7000. 

Snnsnndine',  town  of  Central  Africa,  state  of  Bam- 
bara,  on  the  Joliba,  has  large  markets,  and  is  the  entrepot 
of  an  important  trade  in  salt  nnd  gold-duct.  P.  11,000. 

Sanscrit  Language   and  Literature.     See  Ar- 

MBMX. 

Sans  Culottes'  [Fr.. "  without  breeches  "].  a  name  be- 
stowed early  in  the  first  French  Revolution  by  the  royalists 


SAN  SEBASTIAN— SANTA   CATHARINA. 


u]nm  the  lower  classes  of  the  populace.  The  latter  for  a 
time  accepted  the  name  with  much  pride,  but  it  was  finally 
dropped. 

San  Sebastian.     See  SAINT  SEBASTIAN. 

San  Secondo  Parmese,  Italy.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sanscpulero,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Severiuo  Marchc,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Severe,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sanson'  (NICOLAS),  b.  at  Abbeville,  France,  Dec.  20, 
1000;  was  teacher  of  geography  to  Louis  XIII.,  afterward 
royal  geographer,  and  prepared  a  great  number  of  maps 
of  the  Roman  empire,  etc.  D.  at  Paris  in  1067.  His  two 
sons  succeeded  him  as  royal  geographers,  and  after  them 
followed  his  grand-nephew,  Robert  de  Vaugondy. 

San'ta  An'a,  town  of  Central  America,  in  tbc  repub- 
lic of  San  Salvador,  is  well  built  and  contains  several  fine 
public  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Spaniards.  Sngitr  ;in<l 
coffee  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  P.  10,000. 

Santa  Ana,  county  of  N.  "VV.  New  Mexico,  adjoining 
Arizona,  intersected  by  Rio  Grande,  San  Juan,  and  Colo- 
rado Chiquito  rivers,  has  a  mountainous  surface  and  a 
wide  valley  containing  good  farming-lands,  which,  how- 
ever, require  irrigation.  Cap.  Jeiuoz.  Area,  about  7000 
sq.  in.  P.  2599. 

Santa  Ana,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.    P.  1445. 

Santa  Anna,  tp.,  De  Witt  co.,  111.,  on  Indianapolis 
Bloomington  and  Western  and  Oilman  Clinton  and  Spring- 
field R.  Us.,  includes  the  v.  of  Farmer  City.  P.  1276. 

San'ta  An'na,  de  (ANTONIO  LOPEZ),  b.  at  Jalapa,  Mex- 
ico, Feb.  21,  1798;  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the  Spanish 
ranks  against  the  insurgents  during  the  first  war  of  inde- 
pendence, attaining  the  rank  of  colonel;  placed  himself  in 
1821  at  the  head  of  the  movement  in  Vera  Cruz  which  sec- 
onded the  "  plan  of  Iguala,"  proclaimed  by  Iturbide  for  the 
achievement  of  Mexican  independence  under  a  monarch  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Spaniards 
from  Vera  Cruz;  was  made  a  general  by  Iturbide,  whom  he 
recognized  as  emperor  in  June,  1822,  but,  having  quarrelled 
with  him,  proclaimed  the  republic  at  Vera  Cruz  Dec.  2, 
1822,  initiating  a  movement  which  resulted  in  May,  1823, 
in  the  fall  of  the  short-lived  monarchy,  the  establishment 
first  of  a  junta,  and  soon  afterward  in  the  election  of  Gua- 
dalupe  Victoria  to  the  presidency ;  lived  several  years  in 
comparative  retirement  on  his  estate  near  Jalapa  until  1828, 
when,  in  the  bitter  struggle  between  the  rival  presidential 
candidates,  Gomez  Pedraza  and  Guerrero,  he  pronounced  in 
favor  of  the  latter  at  the  castle  of  Perote,  marched  upon 
Oaxaca,  and  there  sustained  a  memorable  siege,  terminated 
only  by  the  triumph  of  Guerrero  in  Mexico  (1829) ;  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  latter  to  a  high  command  in  the  army ;  was 
sent  against  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Barradas,  the  last  effort 
of  Spain  for  the  reconquest  of  Mexico,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  that  officer  to  capitulate  with  his  whole  army  at 
Tampico  Sept.  11,  1829 — an  event  which  obtained  for  the 
victor  an  immense  popularity;  acquiesced  at  first  in  the 
revolution  by  which  Pros.  Guerrero  was  overthrown  by 
Vice-Pres.  Bustamante  (Jan.,  1830),  but  in  1832  took  up 
arms  against  the  latter,  and  after  many  sanguinary  battles 
negotiated  at  Puebla  terms  of  peace  involving  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bustamante,  the  return  of  the  legally-elected  presi- 
dent, Gomez  Pedraza,  from  the  U.  S.  to  serve  out  the  bal- 
ance of  his  unexpired  term  (Jan.  to  Apr.,  1833),  and  the 
holding  of  a  new  presidential  election.  Santa  Anna  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  liberal  party,  the  first 
organization  of  the  kind  which  has  existed  in  Mexico;  was 
elected  president  for  four  year?,  and  inaugurated  Apr., 
1833,  but  soon  retired  on  plea  of  ill-health  to  Jalapa,  leav- 
ing to  the  vice-president,  the  distinguished  statesman  Dr. 
Valentin  Gomez  Farias,  the  task  of  attempting  the  ecclesi- 
astical reforms  which  had  been  promised,  and  which  soon 
led  to  a  revolution  headed  by  the  Church  party,  to  which 
Santa  Anna  gave  in  his  adhesion,  banishing  the  vice-pres- 
ident and  governing  thenceforth  in  the  interest  of  the  re- 
actionary spirit  of  the  Church  and  the  army,  which  found 
means  to  establish  a  practical  dictatorship  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  of  1824  and  the  substitution  of  a  clumsy 
and  anomalous  system  known  as  the  "organic  bases"  of 
1835.  The  numerous  insurrections  which  attended  this 
change  of  system  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  Texan  colonists 
to  declare  their  independence,  and  Santa  Anna,  having 
marched  against  them,  won  the  victory  (or  massacre)  of  the 
Alamo,  Mar.  6,  but  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  Apr.  21-22,  1836;  negotiated  during  his  imprison- 
ment a  treaty  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  which 
was  of  course  disregarded  at  the  capital  and  covered  his 
name  with  obloquy  ;  was  set  at  liberty  and  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
1837  ;  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  ;  visited  Pres. 
Jackson  at  Washington;  returned  to  Mexico,  and  relapsed 


into  obscurity  at  Jalapa  until  the  French  attack  upon  tho 
fortress  of  San  Juan  dc  Ulloa  in  Dec.,  1838,  brought  him 
again  into  prominence  as  the  heroic  defender  of  Vera  Cruz, 
where  ho  lost  a  leg,  but  continued  to  animate  his  troops 
with  stirring  words;  which,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
IUH  injuries  were  for  some  weeks  supposed  to  be  of  a  mortal 
character,  made  him  again  a  popular  hero  and  martyr.  In 
consequence,  he  was  made  acting  president  for  some  months 
in  ls:i<),  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  successful  revolution 
which  in  1841  overthrew  the  existing  system  of  govern- 
ment, ami  was  dictator  until  Dec.,  1S44,  when  a  new  up- 
rising of  the  liberal  party  against  his  arbitrary  acts  made 
Gen.  llerrera  president;  and.  being  taken  prisoner  while 
attempting  to  escape  from  the  country,  he  was  tried  for 
treason  (Jan.,  1845),  banished  for  ten  years,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Havana.  The  war  with  the  U.  S.  again 
directed  attention  to  him,  and  returning  secretly  to  Mex- 
ico, he  was  again  made  president  by  a  popular  movement 
which  restored  the  liberal  constitution  of  1824.  Defeated 
by  Gen.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22,  and  by  Gen. 
Scott  in  the  battles  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Valley  of  Mex- 
ico Mar.-Sept.,  1847,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  coun- 
try (1848),  and  resided  quietly  at  St.  Thomas  and  at  Tur- 
baco,  New  Gnumda.  until  1853,  when  a  conservative  revo- 
lution once  more  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  dictator  with  almost  unlimited  powers.  His  despotic 
instincts  now  took  free  range,  and  he  arrogated  the  title  of 
"serene  highness"  as  president  for  life,  with  power  to 
name  his  successor,  and  sold  the  Musilla  Valley  to  the 
U.  S.  for  $10,000,000.  Tho  impending  triumph  of  the 
"plan  of  Ayutla"  under  Alvarez  and  Comonfort  led  to  his 
flight  from  the  country  Aug.,  1855,  when  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Thomas,  and  was  in  his  absence  again  tried  for  treason, 
and  his  vast  landed  property  confiscated.  During  the  war 
of  reform  he  remained  quiet,  but  during  the  existence  of 
the  French  intervention  he  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz  (May, 
1864)  and  offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Bazainc,  but  was  im- 
mediately expelled  from  tho  country.  Soon  afterward  he 
recognized  the  so-called  "empire"  of  Maximilian,  and  waa 
created  a  "grand  marshal"  by  that  prince,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  return,  and  consequently  began  a  series  of  in- 
trigues with  the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  taking  up  his 
residence  at  EHzabethtown,  N.  J.,  whence  he  corresponded 
with  Secretary  Seward  and  Pres.  Juarez  to  no  purpose. 
After  the  fall  of  Maximilian  he  once  more  proceeded  to 
Mexico  with  revolutionary  intentions,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Sisal,  Yucatan,  tried  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  by  Pres.  Juarez 
to  banishment  for  eight  years.  At  the  beginning  of  1874 
he  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  to  return  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  he  resided  for  a  time  in  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  appeals  ta  con- 
gress and  to  the  executive  for  the  restoration  of  his  con- 
fiscated estates.  He  was  destitute  of  a  regular  education, 
but  possessed  great  political  shrewdness,  and  published  a 
vast  number  of  pamphlets  and  manifestoes.  In  1874—75 
he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  Avtobioarapky, 
D.  at  Vera  Cruz  Juno  20,  1876.  POIITKU  C.  BLISS. 

San'ta  Barbara,  county  of  S.  W.  California,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  bounded  N.  by  Guaymas  or  Santa  Maria 
River,  watered  by  Santa  Inez  and  other  rivers,  traversed 
by  the  sierras  of  San  Uafael  and  Santa  Inez,  is  moun- 
tainous in  the  eastern  part,  has  fertile  valleys  along 
the  coast  noted  for  their  luxuriant  variety  of  subtropical 
fruits  and  vegetation.  Gold,  iron,  copper,  and  petroleum 
are  found.  Sheep-farming  and  fruit-raising  are  the  lead- 
ing industries,  grapes,  oranges,  and  almonds  being  very 
abundant,  and  mulberry  trees  having  recently  been  intro- 
duced with  success.  Cap.  Santa  Barbara.  Area  in  1870, 
2800  sq.  m.  P.  7784.  Since  that  time  a  portion  of  the 
county  has  been  formed  into  a  new  county  named  Ventura. 

Santa  Barbara,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal., 
about  260  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  steamboat,  stage,  and  railroad,  contains  0 
churches,  including  an  old  mission  cathedral  of  ancient 
build,  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Franciscan  colleges,  St.  Vin- 
cent's Institute,  and  a  graded  public  school,  1  bank,  2 
daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  circulating  library,  Ma- 
sonic and  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  and  temperance  and  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  societies,  several  vineyards,  and  2  excellent 
hotels.  The  town  has  water  and  gas,  and  its  hot  springs 
are  becoming  very  popular  with  invalids.  P.  4255. 

J.  A.  JOHNSON,  ED.  "WEEKLY  PRESS." 

Santa  Caterina  Villarmosa,  town  of  Sicily.     See 

APPENDIX. 

San'ta  Cathari'na,  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  by 
the  provinces  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  the  Atlantic,  comprises  an  area  of  25,000  sq.  m., 
with  110,000  inhabitants.  On  account  of  its  mild  and 
equable  climate,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  incx- 
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haustib!e  fertility  of  its  soil  thi«  province  has  received  the 

Il;l I     "U»«    parall-c    "I     liraiil."       Ml'   the    many    i-lnlldn 

i  lie  alum;  1 1 »a  -I  ul'  till-  proiincc.  Santa  < '.it harina, 

tlir  liiru"--i,  forms  a  bay  which  affords  sul'u  anchorage  for 
tlic  liir.' 

Sun  (a  (la  in,  county  of  \\' .  1'iilifumia,  un  Sun  Fran- 
llfOO    I). iy,  w.ilc.cd    by  !'">'•  tc  and    (iiiad.iliijic    ihci 
lying  between  tin1  Monte  LH»bla  and  Santa  I'niz  ran  • 
mountain-,  which  are  heavily  wooded  with  line  tin. 

i  I   l,\  tb«  Soiithcm    I'n. 'ill'-  K.R.and  bj 
In. in  -li  ..I'  Central  Pacific  It.  11..  001  •  Iy  of  a  wide 

va!lr\  M'  ,-ni  pri-in.,'  fertility,  n  ''•  1  lor  it-  '-normous  crops 
of  whr;il,  while  111''  hil!-i'lr-  an-  (-juaHy  favorable  to  the 
vine.  Im.-  mineral  and  h"!  ipringli  .'"I  includes  the  New 

Alniaden  ail-1  ttn.idalilpe  ijuicksih  cr-mine-,  tin-  ri'he-t  in 
till'  world.  Manufacture-  an-  rapidly  liciii','  introduced. 

c.  luittcr.  liarlev.  ha\,  airl  Imp*  are  staples.    Cup.  Sun 
|.  in.'    I',  '.'r./jir,. 

Santa  Clara,  p.-v.,  Santa  Clara  co.,  C»l.,  on  Southern 
Pacific  K.  It.,  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  agricultural  valley 
from  ndii'di  (he  town  dcrucs  it-  name,  1^  miles  S.  E.  of 
San  l-'ianri  ,  .,,  contains  1  college  (Santa  Clara)  and  St. 
Marv's  Acadcniv.  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  tannery,  a  flour- 
mill,  and  hotel.'  P.  34  Ens.  "TnE  OWL." 

Santn  Croce  snll'  Arno,  Italy.     See  APPKXIUX. 

Santa  Cruz,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  the  largest  ' 
and  southernmost  of  tho  Virgin  group,  in  lat.  17°  45'  N., 
Inn.  Ill"  :>!'  \V..  comprise!  an  area  of  81  sq.  m.,  with  22,760 
inhabitants,  and  belongs  to  the  Danes.  The  northern  • 
is  hilly  :  the  rc-t  of  the  surface  is  flat.  Tho  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly IVrlilc.  and  the  climate  not  unhealthy,  but  hurricanes 
ire  frei|iient.  Nearly  the  whole  island  is 
under  cultivation  ;  sugar  and  rum,  both  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, uro  the  principal  products.  Tho  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  belonged  succes- 
sively to  Holland.  Kmjlan •!.  Spain,  and  France,  which  lat- 
ter in  173.1  ceded  it  to  Denmark.  The  language  is  English. 
Cap.  Christianstcd. 

Santa  Cruz,  county  of  W.  California,  lying  between 
the  Pacific  Osean  and  Monterey  Bay,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  S.  by  Pajaro  River,  consists 
chiefly  of  heavily-timbered  mountains,  is  well  watered.  | 
produces  copper,  coal,  and  some  gold,  and  has  several  fertile 
valleys  yielding  line  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Butter, 
e,  and  swine  are  also  produced  in  abundance.  There 
are  numerous  saw-mills  and  several  manufactories.  Cap. 
Santa  Cruz.  Area,  432  sq.  in.  P.  8743. 

Santa  Cruz,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Santa  Cruz  co.,  Cal., 
75  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  on  Monterey  Bay,  at  the  mouth 
of  Lorenzo  Ilivor,  has  6  churches,  1  college,  and  a  seminary, 
1  savings  and  loan  bank,  2  newspapers,  1  orphan  asylum,  3 
tanneries,  2  foundries,  gasworks,  1  basket  manufactory,  I 
flour  and  2  planing  mills,  5  hotels,  and  repair-shops.  P.  of 
v.2561;  of  tp.  4436.  W.  W.  BROWSING,  ED.  "  SENTINEL." 

Santa  Cruz  (ANDRES),  b.  in  Upper  Peru  (now  Bolivia) 
in  171)4  ;  took  port  in  the  war  of  independence,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal;  became  Peruvian  minister  to 
Chili  1828;  was  elected  president  of  Bolivia  after  the  over- 
throw of  den.  Sucre  1829  ;  placed  himself  at  the  hood  of 
the  "Unitarian"  movement  in  Bolivia  and  Peru,  which 
countries  he  succeeded,  partly  by  force,  in  uniting  as  the 
"Peru-Bolivian  Confederation"  (1836),  consisting  of  tho 
three,  republics  of  North  Peru,  South  Peru,  and  Bolivia, 
each  with  a  separate  president  and  constitution,  but  sub- 
ordinate for  some  purposes  to  Santa  Crui,  who  fixed  his 
government  at  Lima  in  the  double  capacity  of  president 
of  Bolivia  and  "  supreme  protector  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation."  In  1837-39  he  carried  on  a  disastrous  war 
with  Chili,  probably  with  the  ulterior  design  of  annexing 
that  republic  to  the  confederation,  but  that  anomalous  sys- 
tem of  government  was  overthrown  in  1839  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Gens.  Volasco  and  Ballivian,  and  Santa 
Cruz  took  refuge  in  Europe,  never  returning  to  South 
America.  As  a  safeguard  against  any  attempts  at  a  revo- 
lution, he  was  kept  constantly  employed  by  successive  ad- 
ministrations, both  of  Bolivia  and  of  Peru,  as  minister  to 
the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Madrid.  D.  at 
Saint  Na/.aire,  France,  in  Sept.,  1865. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Pal'ma,  town  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, on  the  E.  i st  of  I'alma.  at  the  head  of  a  spacious 

bay.  lias  some  shipbuilding  and  trade.  P.  5600. 

Santa  Crnz  de  Santia'go,  cap.  of  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, on  tho  N.  E.  coast  of  Teneriflc,  in  a  somewhat  un- 
fertile and  even  unhealthy  district.  But  it  has  an  excellent 
harbor,  making  the  cit\  the  chief  commercial  port  of  the 
••randy,  and  MobjftAtl  arc  exported.  The 
ton  u  and  harl'or  are  >tron>:ly  fortified.  P.  about  11,000. 

Santa  Eufemia  d'Aspromonte,  Italy.  See  AP- 
PENDIX. 


Santa  !•>,  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  capital  of 

n  pro\  in  •••  <>|  tli.-  -HIM.  name,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cult  i 
plain  on  the  river  Sulado.     It  in  well  built,  hat  a  college, 
and  carries  on  some  trade.     P.  !0,il7<>. 

Santa    I'r,  county   of   Central   New  Mexico,  drained 
by  the  Kio  (iratidc  and  Rio  Peco*  and  their  altltu  tit-,  and 

•  ••1  hv  t  he  pi  iii'-ipal  chain  ot    tin-   1: 
has  several  t<  -  producing  Iniit  an. I  uini..,! 

rior  quality.     She-  :ry.     '   '!•• 

Santa  Fe,  which  i  I  the  Territory.     Area, 

about  1800  sq.  in.     P.  U699. 

Santa   I'r,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Alexander  oo.,  III.,  on  Mis- 
Kiver.     P.  600. 

Santa  I'r,  p.  i.,  liutler  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  115. 

Santa  I'r.  1  capital  of  the  Territory  of 

Mexico  and  .tnta  Fc  co.,  the  comni' 

centre,  an  urehicpi^.ipal  .-. •<•  of  tin-  Hoinan  Catholic  Church, 
an  I  I  -  of  the  mi!  'H  miles  E. 

of  the  Kio  (irande  del  Nortc.  on  Santa  Fe  Creek;  altitude 
7"  1 1  fed;  lat.  M«  II'  U",  Ion.  105°  46'  30".  The  soil  is 
productive  under  irrigation  for  all  the  fruits  and  product* 
of  the  40th  lu«  i  Mian  :  I'liiuatc  div  and  nonlrratc  in  telll- 


rathedrnl  of  Santa  Fe. 


perature  the  year  round.  It  is  distant  per  odometer  mea- 
surement, rid  stage-road,  430  miles  S.  from  Denver,  210  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  railroad  terminus  at  Trinidad  in  Colorado, 
598  miles  N.  E.  of  Tucson,  2SO  miles  N.  of  Mesilla,  and 
has  mail-coaches  daily  to  railroad,  and  semi-weekly  S.  to 
El  Paso  and  Silver  City,  and  W.  to  Fort  Wingate,  and 
direct  telegraphic  communication  N.,  E.,  and  S.  P.  5000, 
made  up  principally  of  natives  of  the  country,  except  as 
represented  in  the  Federal  officers,  the  professions,  and 
commercial  classes.  It  had  long  been  occupied  as  an  In- 
dian pueblo  at  the  discovery  and  occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  fragments 
of  gold  and  silver  ores  are  found,  among  other  fragments 
of  slag  and  pottery,  in  the  edge  of  the  foot-hills,  indicating 
the  existence  of  reduction-works  in  days  gone  by,  of  which 
neither  history  nor  tradition  gives  account.  Mine*  of  the 
precious  and  grosser  metals  in  varying  quantities,  and  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  fine  marble,  gypsum,  and  limestone,  are 
known  in  tho  surrounding  mountains.  The  Pueblo  (or 
Village)  Indians,  having  been  subjected  to  slavery,  arose 
in  1680  and  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  Santa  ft  and 
the  territory ;  they  then  erected  in  tho  plaza  a  stone  en- 
closure, into  which  the  public  records  and  fixtures  and 
decorations  of  the  churches  were  cast  and  burned,  and  also 
filled  np  and  obliterated  all  traces  of  mines  developed. 
According  to  public  records  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Territory,  tho  Indians  held  possession  of  the  country 
for  fourteen  years  to  a  day,  when  they  were  finally  recon- 
quered by  the  Spaniards,  who  with  their  descendants  con- 
tinued successively,  under  the  authorities  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  to  occupy  and  govern  the  country  until  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  oy  Gen.  S.  W.  Kcarny,  Aug.  18,  1848.  On 
the  authority  of  ex-Gov.  Donaciano  Vigil  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  history :  A  custom-house  wa«  first  estab- 
lished here  in  1821 ;  in  1822  tho  first  train  of  merchandise 
from  the  U.  S.  was  brought  into  Fernandei  d»  Taos  by  the 
five  Robidoux  brothers ;  two  years  later  the  first  train  of 
merchandise  arrived  at  Santa  ft  from  the  same  source; 
in  1 S26  the  first  American  mercantile  house  was  established 
by  Henry  Clews  4  Bro. ;  there  were  about  20  American 
traders  and  trappers  resident  when  taken  possession  of  by 
the  U.  S.  army.  Tho  Territorial  government  under  the 
organic  act  was  established  in  1851 ;  in  1862  the  rebel  forces 
under  Gen.  Siblcy  occupied  the  city  for  a  few  days,  until 
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obliged  to  flee  in  consequence  of  defeat  by  the  Union  forces 
under  Col.  Slough  of  the  Colorado  Vols.  at  the  battles  of 
Pigeon's  Ranch  and  Apache  Canon  on  Mar.  28 :  a  substan- 
tial monument  of  granite  and  marble  stands  in  the  plaza, 
erected  by  the  Territory  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
Among  historical  objects  of  special  interest  is  the  adobe 
palace  built  prior  to  1680,  having  been  the  quarters  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  up  to  ISM,  and  since  occupied 
by  the  legislative  assemblies  ;m<l  governors  of  the  Terri- 
tory :  tlif  S;m  Miguel  church,  S.  of  the  river,  built,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  shortly  after  the  Spanish  occupation,  and 
hence  the  oldest  church  standing,  if  not  the  first  church 
erected,  in  the  U.  S. ;  and  Fort  Marcy,  on  the  foot-hills 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  town,  built  and  occupied  by 
Gen.  Kearny  in  1846.  The  city  has  6  principal  jobbing- 
houses,  whose  annual  sales  rea.ch  $2,500,000,  2  national 
banks,  1  daily  and  1  weekly  newspaper,  an  orphan  asylum 
under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  4  Roman  Catholic  and  2 
Protestant  churches,  and  1  Presbyterian  and  2  Roman 
Catholic  academic  schools.  Archbishop  Lamy  has  in  course 
of  erection  a  very  substantial  and  imposing  cathedral  of 
stone,  Roman  Byzantine  in  design,  cruciform  in  plan,  with 
270  feet  length  of  nave  and  choir,  and  proportional  other- 
wise, the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  in  Oct.,  1870. 

WILLIAM  G.  RITCH,  FOR  THE  "  NEW  MEXICAN." 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.     See  BOGOTA'. 

Santa  Flora,  Italy.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Agata  del  Goti,  Italy.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Agata  di  Pllglia,  Italy.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Agostino,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

S.-isi't :i  Inez',  tp.,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal.     P.  1038. 

Santal.     See  SANDAL-WOOD  and  SANTAL-WOOD. 

Santa'laceiE  [from  the  principal  genus,  Santalnm,  san- 
dal-wood], a  small  order  of  apetalous  dicotyledonous  plants 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  most  nearly  related  to 
Loranthaceir,  but  incompletely,  if  at  all,  parasitic,  ac- 
cording with  that  order  in  having  its  ovules  and  seeds 
destitute  of  integuments.  The  sandal  -  woods  are  far 
the  most  important  representatives  of  the  order.  The 
European  are  all  herbs,  as  is  Cnmnndra,  the  commonest 
North  American  representative;  but  the  Allcghanies  have 
two  shrubby  genera;  one  of  them,  Pynelaria,  oil-nut,  has 
a  large  kernel  abounding  with  acrid  oil.  The  quandang- 
nut  of  Australia,  however,  is  bland  and  edible.  The  "  Aus- 
tralian cherry  "  (so  called),  "  with  the  stone  on  the  outside," 
is  the  nut  of  Exocnrpun,  supported  on  an  apparent  succu- 
lent red  berry,  which  is  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
tip  of  the  flower-stalk.  ASA  GRAY. 

Santaline.     See  SANTAL-WOOD. 

Santa  Lucia  del  Mela,  Sicily.     See  APPENDIX. 

San'tal-Wood,  Sanders,  or  Sannders,  etc.,  from 
the  PterocarpiM  aantalinus,  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and 
Malabar,  It  occurs  in  large  billots,  compact,  hard,  and 
of  a  dull  murky-red  color.  Its  coloring-matter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  bar 
and  cam  wood.  It  is  only  developed  by  age,  and,  while 
it  is  abundant  in  the  trunks,  is  not  found  in  the  young 
branches.  Wiedel  (Zeit.  Chem.  [2],  vi.  83)  isolated  two 
peculiar  bodies  from  santal-wood :  (1)  santal  ^CgHsOa.- 
3H20),  colorless  crystals,  tasteless,  odorless,  insoluble  in 
water,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzol,  and  chloroform,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  alkaline 
solution  is  yellow,  but  becomes  rapidly  red  in  the  air,  and 
gives  red  precipitates  with  lime  and  baryta.  Its  alcoholic 
solution  assumes  a  dark-red  color  with  ferric  chloride.  He 
obtained  3  parts  from  1000  of  wood.  (2)  SantaKiw  (CnHuO«), 
which  differs  from  alizarine  by  only  If4.  It  has  a  magnif- 
icent scarlet  color,  with  a  green  metallic  iridescence,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
imparts  a  reddish-purple  color  to  alkaline  solutions.  San- 
dal-wood is  used  chiefly  on  the  Continent,  to  give  a  bottom 
to  woollen  cloth  to  be  subsequently  dyed  with  indigo,  yield- 
ing by  this  combination  a  fine  blue  (bleu  de  Nemours), 
which  is  purple-blue  by  reflected  light.  It  also  imparts  a 
dark  red  to  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  which  assumes  a  rich 
brown  on  passing  through  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash. 
With  sumac  it  gives  a  dark  brown— with  fustic  a  light 
brown.  (See  also  SANDAL-WOOD.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Santa  Margherita  di  Belicc,  Sicily.   See  APPENDIX. 

Santa  Margherita  Ligure,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Santa  Maria.    See  Pu ERTO  DE  SANTA  MARIA. 

Santa  Maria  Capua  Veterc,  Italy.    See  APPENDIX. 

Santa  Maria  in  Monte,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San'ta  Mar'ta,  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of  the  state  of 
Magdalcna,  on  the  Bay  of  Santa  Marta,  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  Magdalcna  River,  has  monthly 


communication  by  stenmer  with  New  York  and  the  West 
India  ports,  and  maintains  a  considerable  coasting-trndc. 
The  port  is  commodious,  and  defended  by  three  tortre.—  es. 
Tin-  Santa  .Marta  mountain-range  rises  in  some  peaks  to 
17.000  feet,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  Andes. 

San'ta  Mar'tha,  an  ill-built  and  decaying  town  of 
Vt'ne/.iu'la,  South  America,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  among  fertile  surrounding*.  1'.  about  5000. 

Santa  Mau'ra,  or  Leucadia,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  about  a  mile  off  the  western  roast  of  Greece,  with 
which  it  was  formerly  connected  by  an  isthmus,  comprises 
an  area  of  180  sq.  m.,  with  20,327  inhabitants.  The  range 
of  hills  which  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.  ends  at  the  southern 
extremity  in  some  high  white  cliffs,  which  are  called  "Sap- 
pho's Leap,"  and  from  which  the  island  received  its  name. 

Santn'na  (PEDRO),  b.  in  Santo  Domingo  about  1810; 
headed  the  revolt  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  se- 
curing its  independence  from  Hayti,  1844:  was  president 
1844-4S;  repulsed  a  new  Haytian  invasion  Apr.  22,  1849, 
acquiring  thereby  the  title  of  "  liberator;"  was  again  presi- 
dent 1853-56  and  1858-61,  but,  becoming  wearied  of  the 
efforts  to  preserve  peace,  negotiated  in  the  latter  year  the 
reannexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  Spain.  D.  at  Santo 
Domingo  June  14,  1SG4. 

Sant'  Anastasia,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Santan'der,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  a  promontory  in  an  inlet  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  where  a  spacious  and  periVrtly  safe  harbor  is 
formed  by  two  moles  and  provided  with  convenient  quays 
and  docks.  The  surrounding  hills  are  beautiful,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  forests,  and  rich  in  mineral  springs 
and  iron  and  copper  ores.  The  rivers  and  the  sea  teem 
with  fine  fish.  The  city  ha?  several  good  manufacturing 
establishments.  Wheat  and  ores  are  the  principal  items  of 
exportation.  P.  about  35,000. 

Saiitander',  one  of  the  nine  confederate  states  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  into  which  that  country  was 
divided  by  the  constitution  of  1858,  is  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Venezuela,  S.  E.  by  Boyaca,  and  W.  by  the  river  Magda- 
lcna;  includes  the  cities  of  Pamplona,  Ocaiia.  and  Kosario 
do  Cucuta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  industrious  and 
well  educated.  Area,  16,293  sq.  m.  P.  425,427.  Cap. 
Socorro,  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants. 

Santander  (FRAXCISCO  DE  PAULA),  b.  at  Rosario  de 
Cucuta,  New  Granada,  Apr.  2,  17»2 ;  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Bogota;  served  under  Bolivar  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence as  colonel;  became  provisional  vice-president  of 
Cundinamarca;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  assembling  at 
his  native  place,  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  in  Jan.,  1821,  the  con- 
stituent congress  of  delegates  from  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada,  by  which  the  two  countries  were  united  as  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  of  which  Bolivar  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  Santander  vice-president  (Oct.,  1821):  was  in 
charge  of  the  executive  power  from  Dee.,  1821,  to  Sept., 
1827,  while  Bolivar  was  absent  in  Peru  or  engaged  in  cam- 
paigns ;  was  re-elected  vice-president  1827,  but  soon  came 
into  collision  with  the  "liberator,"  to  whom  monarchical 
projects  were  attributed,  and  was  soon  banished  from  the 
country  upon  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  the  former;  resided  several  years  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  ;  was  recalled  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  centralized  republic  of  Colombia,  and  chosen 
first  constitutional  president  of  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada, which  office  he  filled  1833-37.  D.  at  Cartagena  May 
6,  1840. 

Sant'  Angela  dei  Lombard!,  Italy.  See  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Angela  di  Brolo,  Sicily.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Angelo  Lodigiano,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Santa  Ninfa,  Sicily.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Antimo,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Santaquin',  p.-v.,  Utah  co.,  Ut. 

Sant'  Arcangelo  di  Romagna,  Italy.  Sec  AP- 
PENDIX. 

Santarem',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Estremadura, 
on  the  Tagus,  is  in  a  very  fertile  district.  P.  9000. 

Santaro'sa  (SANTORRE),  COUNT  OP,  b.  at  Savigliano 
in  1783.  While  still  very  young  he  entered  the  Pied- 
montese  army;  in  1821  was  minister  of  war  during  the 
brief  revolutionary  period.  On  the  complete  failure  of  the 
new  Subalpine  government  he  first  retired  to  Switzerland, 
and  thence  to  France,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  Victor  Cousin,  who  afterward  wrote  his  life;  then 
went  to  London,  and  there  became  attached  to  Ugo  Fos- 
colo,  but  finally  left  England  for  Greece,  where  he  d.  in 
1825,  fighting  for  her  independence.  Author  of  a  Hittori/ 
of  the  Fri'in-h  Itrrnltiiioti. — His  son,  COUNT  PIETRO  SANTA- 
ROSA,  the  friend  of  Silvio  Pellico,  wrote  an  admirable  his- 
tory of  the  Ciompi,  and  was  constitutional  minister  of  the 
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kin;:  nf  Sardinia.     At  it  was  during  his  ministry  that  the 

esias- 

tical    Irilnm.ils.    the   archliiwlmp  «•!'  Turin,  -"in. 

[  liim  the  l:i-l      Mm "t-  "I    I'"1  I'lnirc-li. 

San'ta  Uo'su,  county  of  \V.  I  •.•_•  between 

Alabama   and    III.'  (illlf   "I     .Mexico,   li'.'lu  le  I     B     V.  .    b 

and  K— iimliia   Kivcr,  and  traversed  by  'i 

and    Hhickvvater   rivers.  h:i-    a    level    -ml. i'"-   I    ;,    Millie 

soil.      S.-inl.  ill' the  B.OOMti       : 

extmnitv  nf  tin-  Hand,  mi  which  is  l-'mii  I'M  KI:\>  (which  | 

IM),  forms  tin;  sea  barrier  of  I'm  :i«-  ,l:i  harbor.     -' 

.    Clip.  Miltc  in.    Area,  700  sq.  111.     l'.:;::|.'. 

Situta  HOSH,  l|i..  San  I, uis  ill, i-] »..  Cal.      I1.  1111. 

Santa  llosn,  p.-v.,  cii|i.  "I'  Sonoma  CD.,  Cal.,  on  Xnrili 
Pacific  I!.  I:.,  I!"  mill-  N.  W.  .,f  San  FmwtHO,  lias  7 
chinches,  1!  college-.  1  private,  liinh.  and  public  schools, 
reveial  H'lHriiiL"  mill.-',  a  tannery.  .')  lintels,  2  bunks,  1  ncws- 
j,:, ,,, ...  :,n  'I  a  line  water  supply.  The  manufacture  of  nine  ie 
cvtrii  in  Iv  carried  mi,  iiinl  the  largest  vineyard  under  one 
i  'ctnciit  in  the  world  is  Incited  in  this  eoiinly.  1'. 
2.s'.is.  'I'm. MAS  I,.  TBOXMOR,  Kn.  "SONOSIA  DEMOCRAT." 

Santce',  tp.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  977. 

Sautcc,  tp.,  Georgetown  co.,  8.  C.     P.  2571. 

Santee  Agency,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Neb.   P.  27. 

Santec  River  is  formed  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
union  nf  Waineo  and  Congareo  rivers.  It  is  navigable 
throughout  for  steamboats,  and  its  length  Is  150  miles.  Its 
lower  course  is  through  pine  foresU  and  low  rice-lands.  It 
reaches  the  Atlantic  th  rough  the  North  and  the  South  San  tee. 

Siint'  Klin  Fiumerapido,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sant'  Klpidio  a  Marc,  Italy.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sniitrraino  in  Calle,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Santerre'  (Axm:\i;  .IOSKPII),  b.  at  Paris  Mar.  1C,  1752; 

led  tin; \i  against  tlie  liastile  July  14,  1789:  was  elected 

of  a  battalion  of  the  national  guard;  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  riots  of  the  Champ  do  Mare,  the 
u  mi  the  Tuilenes  (June  20,  1792),  and  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aug.  10  ;  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guard  of  Paris  with  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
and  governor  of  the  Temple  during  the  imprisonment  of 
the  king,  whom  he  escorted  to  the  scaffold ;  was  sent  to  the 
Vcndco  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men.  but  was 
beaten  at  Coron  Sept.  18,  1793;  recalled,  arrested  as  an 
Orleanist,  but  liberated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre;  lost 
his  influence  and  his  fortune.  D.  Feb.  6,  1809. 

Suuthiii,  Italy.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Sun! iu'sjo,  central  province  of  Chili,  stretching  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  frontier  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
ennsists  ehiefly  of  ranges  of  mountains,  embracing  some  of 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  but  with  numerous  broad,  fer- 
tile, and  picturesque  valleys  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  : 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Maypfi ;  has  productive  mines, 
especially  of  silver  and  copper,  and  affords  pasturage  to 
immense  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  depart- 
ments of  Santiago,  Molipilla,  Rancagua,  and  Victoria. 
Area,  7800  sq.  m.  P.  in  1872,  380,419.  Cap.  Santiago, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  republic. 

Santiago,  city,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Chili  and  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  both 
sides  of  Mapocho  Hirer,  which  is  crossed  by  several  fine 
bridges,  near  the  W.  base  of  the  Andes,  at  a  height  of  about 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  wide  und  well-shaded  streets,  has  several  creditable 
public  edifices,  including  the  cathedral,  the  mint,  the 
treasury  and  post-office,  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  hall 
of  congress,  and  the  theatre,  considered  the  finest  in  South 
America;  is  defended  by  two  fortresses,  which  crown  the 
hill  of  Santa  Lucia  in  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  has  o  univer- 
sity with  1200  students,  a  military  academy,  an  academy 
of  science,  2  normal  colleges,  a  large  public  library,  and 
numerous  other  educational,  religious,  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, public  and  private,  of  high  rank  :  has  a  mag- 
niiicent  pnseo  or  drive  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mapocho  for  2  miles,  decorated  with  good  statues  of  San 
Martin.  o'lliggins,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  other  patriots; 
has  a  considerable  internal  commerce  ;  maintains  3  banks, 
'2  insurance  companies,  and  a  number  of  manufactures  :  i< 
connected  by  railways  with  Valparaiso  and  Talca,  and  will 
bo  placed  in  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  the 
Transandino  Railway,  now  (1876)  in  course  of  construction. 
Santiago  was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  and 
has  .sufl'crt-il  severely  from  earthquakes  and  inundations. 
An  international  exposition  was  held  here  in  1875.  P.  in 
ISB.'i,  11.V.77  ;  estimated  in  1876  at  150,000. 

Santiago,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sherburne  co.,  Minn.     P.  156. 

Suutin'go  dc  Composte'la,  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Galicia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sar  and  the  Sarela, 


is  the  «ee  of  an  archbiidinp,  anil  h»«  a  magnificent  eathe- 

!   religious 

>lll     whi'h     it     chiefly    ,l.i  ;>nrt- 

anee.      The  eatbeilral.  s'ai>l  to 

tron  nl  Spain,  the  apostle  Jatnea,  waH  built  in  the  eleventh 

century,  is  in  the  '  D  I  '.'"I  I'  •  t 

broad,  and  contain*  nix  naves   formed   by  heantiliil   <iutliic 

pillars,      licfnrf  the  Ketoniiation  tin  a  annually 

owls  of  pilgrims,  but  since  tb.it  time  the 

number  ot    vi-itoi-   ha-   <  b  .-teased   and  the  city  decayed. 

niniiiifiictiin  •-  i.f  linen,  silk,  leather,  und  paper  are 

1  on,  and  the  vicinity  is  verv  rich  in  cereals,  v  cgcla- 

bles,  fruit,  und  wine.     P.  about  29,000. 

Slllltia'go  de  C'u'bll,  tov.ii  ami  1'nnin-rly  capital  of 
the  M.iM  I  of  I'nha,  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  nn<i:ih 
of  t  be  ri  v  er  Santiago.  It  has  a  spacious,  safe,  and  strong- 
I  ;.  defended  harbor,  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  fine  cathe- 
dral and  many  other  him  d-mne  public  buildings,  but  its 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  IU  commerce  is  neverthe- 
less very  large;  in  1867  the  total  value  of  its  export* 
amounted  to  $8,250,000,  und  5:!7,'J'J4  cuts,  of  sugar,  1711 
cwts.  of  molasses,  79,728  cwts.  of  coffee,  6199  tons  of  cop- 
per ore.  and  1  1,470  sacks  of  cacao  were  exported,  besides 
large  quantities  of  rum,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  P.  of  city  and 

t.  96,000—  viz.  27,72'J  white  and  68,271  col 
Santiago  del  Egte'ro,  central  province  of  the  Ar- 
ntine Republic,  l.v  in^  S.  \V.  of  the  Kio  Sulado,  which 
' 


ge  . 

aratcs  it  from  the  Uru  I'baco,  is  mountainous  in  the  \V  ., 
but  elsewhere  level  or  greatly  undulating  ;  has  a  hoi 
male  and  a  poor  soil  covered  with  stunted  vegetation. 
Agriculture  is  little  practised,  stock-raising  being  the  al- 
most exclusive  industry.    The  people  are  largely  of  Indian 
blood,  and  in  a  part  of  the  state  the  Quichua  language,  in- 
troduced by  a  colony  from  Peru  during  the  empire  of  the 
Incas,  is  still  spoken.     Education  is  little  cared  for,  and 
there  are  no  public  institutions  of  any  importance.     I'"ii 
chos,  lace,  and   woollen   articles  of  considerable  an 
merit  arc  manufactured  by  hand.     Area,  about  35,000  sq. 
m.     P.  in  1869,  132,763.     Cap.  Santiago,  which  has  a  pop. 
of  7775. 

Santia'go  de  log  Cahalle'ros,  town  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Yaqui  River,  is  well  built  and  has  about  8000  in- 
habitants, mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breed- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  leather  and  tiles,  and  comm 
The  old  city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1504  and  destroyed  by  Dessalinea  in  1805,  stood  several 
miles  farther  to  the  N.  W.,  on  a  less  salubrious  site. 

Sanlillnnn  (liiiGO  Lopez  de  Mrndoza),  M  uiyrts 
or,  b.  at  Carrion  de  los  Condes  in  1398,  son  of  the  grand 
admiral  of  Castile,  from  whom  he  inherited  great  wealth  : 
served  with  distinction  in  wars  against  Aragon  and  against 
the  Moors  and  in  the  civil  wars  of  Castile  ;  enjoyed  great 
influence  at  court,  and  was  an  eminent  patron  of  b 
being  himself  the  author  of  the  Comedietu  <!<•  /'«.«;«,  of  a 
Ciiuto  Funebre  on  the  death  of  Enrique  de  Villcna,  of  a 
volume  of  proverbs  in  rhyme,  Mtfrtuir*,  and  of  various 
other  works.  D.  at  Guadalajara  Mar.  26,  1458. 

San/to  Domin'go,  or  the  Dominican  Republic, 
comprises  the  eastern  and  larger  part  of  the  island  of  Hay  ti 
in  the  West  Indies,  separated  from  the  republic  of  Ilayti 
by  the  river  Pedornalcs,  which  flows  to  the  S.,  and  the  river 
Daxabon  or  Massacre,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Man- 
zunillo  on  the  northern  coast.  Its  physical  geography  and 
its  history  are  given  in  the  articles  on  HA  VTI  and  DOMINOO, 
SANTO,  PROJECTS  OF  ANNEXATION  TO  THE  U.  S.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  18,000  sq.  m.;  its  pop.  at  from  150,000  to 
200,000,  of  which  one-tenth  are  white,  Spaniards  of  un- 
mixed descent,  and  the  rest  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  In- 
dians, and  negroes,  with  a  small  number  of  pure  negroes. 
The  prevailing  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  bears  the  title  of  primate 
of  the  Indies.  Other  denominations  are  tolerated,  and  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  have  churches  and  schools,  mainly 
supported  by  the  colony  of  negroes  which  emigrated  in 
1824  from  the  U.  S.  and'settled  in  the  island.  The  repub- 
lic is  divided  into  five  provinces  —  Santo  Domingo,  Aiua 
de  Compostela,  Concepcion  de  la  Vega,  Santiago  de  las 
Caballeros,  and  Santa  Crus  del  Seybo.  The  government 
consists  of  a  president,  who  is  elected  for  six  years  and 
holds  the  executive  power,  and  a  senate,  which  has  the  leg- 
islative power  and  is  composed  of  nine  members,  elected 
also  for  six  years.  The  present  president,  elected  Dec.  20, 
1  ->::!.  is  Ignacio  Gonialcs.  The  finances  are  in  bad  order. 
In  1870  the  receipts  were  reported  to  be  $772,684,  and  the 
expenses  $728,605,  with  a  debt  of  $1,565,831  internal,  and 
$757.700  foreign.  The  receipts  are  chiefly  derived  from 
customs  duties.  The  rich  natural  resources  of  the  country 
are  very  little  developed.  The  gold  and  silver  mines,  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  yielded  an  enormous  profit,  are 
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not  now  worked ;  even  their  location  has  in  many  cases 
been  forgotten.  The  tine  timber  and  cabinet-woods  of  the 
forests  are  often  unavailable  on  account  of  the  entire  lack 
of  roads.  The  cofl'ee  is  in  many  places  left  to  grow  wild, 
and  very  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco and  the  cotton-plant,  which  latter  grows  luxuriantly 
and  yields  a  product  of  excellent  quality.  In  1863  the 
total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  §1,500,000,  of  the 
exports  to  $2,500,000  ;  but  in  1S70  the  figures  had  de- 
creased respectively  to  $560,000  and  $700,000.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar, 
cacao,  ginger,  hide*,  wax.  mahogany,  and  dyewoods.  The 
principal  ports  arc  Puerto  Plata  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Santo  Domingo,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Santo  Do-  I 
mingo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  O/.ama,  in  lat.  18°  28'  N.  ; 
and  Ion.  60°  55'  W.,is  surrounded  with  a  wall  10  feet  high, 
and  has  a  good  harbor.     It  was  founded  in  1494  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  under  the   name  of  \ucva  Isabella, 
and  was  the  first  city  built  by  white  men  in  the  New  World. 
Several  of  the  old  buildings,  among  which  is  the  cathedral. 
1512-40,  are  still  standing.    The  city  has  a  college  and  some 
trade  in  cabinet  and  dyewoods.     P.  from  6000  to  10,000. 

San  'toninr,  or  Santoninic  Acid,  a  crystallizable 
principle  obtained  from  the  drug  Xuiititntttt  or  "  Levant 
wormseed."  Santonine  occurs  in  flat,  quadrilateral,  color- 
!(•"  prisms,  is  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless,  and  practi- 
cally insoluble  in  water.  It  is  poisonous  in  overdose  to  the 
animal  system,  producing  convulsive  tremblings,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  and  enfeebling  of  the  functions  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  It  also  causes  the  urine  to  acquire  an  unnatu- 
ral yellow  color,  and,  what  is  very  singular  and  as  yet  un- 
explained, it  produces  yellow  rwmi.  the  field  of  view  ap- 
pearing as  if  seen  through  a  yellow-tinted  medium.  San- 
tonine is  exceedingly  poisonous  to  the  Ancari>  lumbricnii/i  t, 
or  round-worm,  a  parasite  infesting  the  intestines  in  man, 
and  is  consequently  used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelminticor 
vermifuge.  From  its  poisonous  properties  it  must  be  given 
with  care.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Santorin.     See  THERA. 

San'tos,  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Enguii-Guacu,  in  lat.  23' 
55'  S.,  Ion.  46°  19'  W.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  stead- 
ily-increasing trade.  P.  about  12,000. 

Santo  Stefano  Quisquena,  Sicily.    See  APPENDIX. 

Santuck,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Union  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1879. 

San  Vicen'te,  town  of  Central  America,  in  San  Sal- 
vador, at  the  foot  of  the  now  extinct  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  is  regularly  built  and  carries  on  some  trade.  The  vi- 
cinity contains  plantations  of  indigo  and  tobacco.  P.  6000. 

Sanvito  al  Tagliamento,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

San  Vito  dci  Normanni,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sao  Francis'co,  or  San  Francisco,  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  lat.  20°  S.,  Ion. 
45°  W.,  flows  first  N.,  then  E.,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  in  lat.  10°  24'  S.,  after  a  course  of  1652  miles. 
At  140  miles  from  its  mouth  the  falls  of  Paulo  Atfonzo 
render  it  innavigable,  but  above  these  falls  it  becomes  nav- 
igable once  more,  and  continues  so  for  upward  of  90D  miles. 

Sadne',  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of 
Vosges  at  an  elevation  of  1476  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  flows  S.,  and  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  Its  entire 
length  is  316  miles;  it  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  170 
miles  below  the  city  of  Gray,  department  of  Haute-Saone. 
It  receives  from  the  left  side  the  Doubs. 

Sa6ne-et«IjOire,  department  of  France,  between  the 
two  rivers  Saone  and  Loire,  and  mostly  occupied  by  the 
mountains  of  C6te-d'0r.  The  mountains  are  low  and  rich 
in  coal  and  iron,  and  on  their  gentle  slopes  is  produced  the 
celebrated  Macon  wine.  On  the  excellent  pastures  along 
the  rivers  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  reared. 
Area,  3270  sq.  m.  P.  598,344.  Of  72,374  children  of 
school  age,  14,487  received  no  school  education  in  1857. 

Saone,  Haute.     Sec  HAUTE-SAONE. 

Sao  Pau'lo,  province  of  Brazil,  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic and  situated  between  the  provinces  of  ParanA  and 
Minas  Geraes,  comprises  an  area  of  131,705  sq.  m.,  with 
835,000  inhabitants.  The  coast-land  is  mostly  low,  and 
separated  from  the  more  elevated  inVand  plateau  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  in  some  places  extend  to  the  sea.  The 
province  is  exceedingly  rich.  Gold,  silver,  and  sulphur  are 
found,  besides  a  number  of  gems.  All  S.  European  fruits 
are  grown,  together  with  those  of  the  tropics,  and  forests 
abound.  The  climate  in  the  low  coast-land  is  hot,  moist, 
and  often  unhealthy  ;  in  the  inland  plateau  cooler  and  more 
healthy.  But  the  natural  resource?  of  the  province  are 
very  little  developed. 


SAo  Paulo,  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Sao  Paulo,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tiete.  It  has  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  a  law-school,  a  school  of  medicine,  and 
several  other  educational  institutions.  It  is  rather  indifler- 
ently  built,  but  beautifully  situated,  and  carries  on  some 
trade  and  manufactures.  P.  22,032. 

Sao  Pedro  do  Ilio  Grande  do  Sul.  See  Kio 
GRANDE  DO  Sri.. 

Silo  Salvador,  or  San  Salvador,  city  of  Brazil. 
See  BAHIA. 

Sap  [Lat.  tnpa,  "  must,"  or  "  new  wine. boiled  thick"], 
the  juice  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  water  of  the 
s;\p  and  its  ash  constituents  are  taken  up  only  by  the  roots. 
This  dilute  solution  of  inorganic  matter  is  carried  to  the 
green  tissue  of  the  plant,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  From  the  atmosphere  car- 
bonic acid  is  taken  up.  Under  the  influence  of  sunlight 
the  dissolved  matters  arc  assimilated,  and  the  >-nulr.  *n/i 
becomes  >  !<tfn>rutrtt  ttnp.  The  prepared  sap  is  fit  to  be  used 
in  growth  or  any  kind  of  work  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  car- 
ried to  all  points  where  it  is  needed.  The  transmission  of 
crude  and  elaborated  sap,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their 
transfer,  will  be  treated  of  under  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Pres.  W.  S.  Clark  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  recently  conducted  an  extensive  and  valuable  series 
of  experiments  upon  the  pressure  of  sap  in  our  woody 
plants.  (See  l^^nrts  of  Massachusetts  Ayrictiltnrul  Colletje, 
1873  and  1874.) 

Sap'ajou,  a  name  corrupted  from  a  South  American 
term,  and  applied  to  New-World  monkeys  of  the  family 
Cebidac,  having  a  prehensile  tail  whose  under  surface  is 
naked  and  callous  toward  the  tip  ;  the  throat  is  not  dilated. 
They  are  better  known  under  the  name  Atclcs,  and  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  American 
monkeys.  TiiEononK  GILL. 

Sapan'-Wood,  from  the  Cimalpina  snppan,  a  variety 
of  BRAZIL- WOOD  (which  see),  imported  from  Siam,  Japan, 
the  East  Indies,  etc. 

Sapelo  Island,  one  of  the  "  sea-islands  "  of  Mclntosh 
co.,  Ga.,  in  Atlantic  Ocean,  famous  for  its  fine  quality  of 
cotton.  P.  336. 

Sap-Green,  a  coloring-matter  obtained  by  boiling 
down  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  buckthorn  (Rlnuinnia 
i-iiihiirtiem),  after  adding  lime  to  prevent  change  by  acid 
fermentation,  which  would  turn  the  color  red.  The  buck- 
thorn is  n  native  of  Europe,  but  has  made  its  way  to  the 
U.  S.,  and  grows  wild  in  some  parts.  It  is  a  shrub  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  with  branches  that  terminate  with  thorns. 
The  berries  contain  four  seeds,  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
black  and  shining,  with  green  pulp,  of  disagreeable  odor 
and  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  constitute  on  active  pur- 
gative medicine,  seldom  used,  as  it  causes  griping  pains. 
Sap-green  is  used  chiefly  as  a  water-color  pigment. 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

Sapinda'ceae  [from  Sapindim,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
large  and  important  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exoge- 
nous trees  and  shrubs.  As  at  present  constituted,  it  in- 
cludes the  Staphyleacea3,  or  bladder-nuts ;  the  true  Snpin- 
daceac,  mostly  tropical,  but  embracing  the  horse-chestnuts; 
and  the  Acerineze,  or  maples.  Some  of  the  plants  are  poison- 
ous, others  medicinal,  and  some  afford  useful  fruits. 

Sapodil'la,  the  fruit  of  Aehrcu  tnpnta,  a  West  Indian 
tree  of  the  order  Sapotacea;.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a  des- 
sert fruit. 

Saponification.  See  SOAP,  by  PROF.  B.  SILLISIAN, 
M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Sap'onine,  also  called  Struthiine  [Lat.  «apo, "  soap  "], 
a  singular  uncrystallizable  substance  obtained  from  the 
plant  called  soapwort  or  bouncing  bet  (Xiipomirin  ojfici- 
««//«).  It  is  also  contained  in  (iypmphiln  utrutliium  and 
many  other  plants.  Bley  discovered  it;  Bussy  first  ob- 
tained it  pure;  and  Bucholz  found  34  per  cent,  in  the  dry 
soapwort  root,  which  makes  with  water  a  lather  like  soap. 
By  first  extracting  the  root  with  water  and  evaporating, 
then  treating  the  extract  with  alcohol,  a  solution  of  sapo- 
nine  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  On  evaporation  the  sapo- 
ninc  appears  brown,  though  white  when  pure,  hard,  brittle, 
sweetish  in  taste,  followed  by  persistent  acrimony.  When 
inhaled  in  powder  it  produces  violent  sneezing.  It  is  said 
to  be  poisonous,  and,  when  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue 
of  animals,  to  produce  an  extraordinary  lucid  paralysis  of 
the  muscles,  without  acting  through  the  general  nervous 
system.  For  its  composition  the  following  is  assigned, 
but  deemed  questionable  :  Ci2H2<08.  H.  WURTZ. 

Sapony,  tp.,  Dinwiddie  co.,  Va.     P.  2086. 
Sapor.     See  PERSIA,  by  CLEMENS  PETERSEX,  A.  M. 
Sapota'cefC  [from  fiapota,  one  of  the  genera],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  gamopetalous  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs, 
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mainly  tropical,  but  the  Southern  I  .  S.  have  u  |V-w  species, 

chiefly  <>l    the  >rcniis   /liuti'li'i.  none  inilu-trhtlly  impoitunt. 

But  the  tropical  Sapotaceso  include  many  ii-<  IH!  :•>  •  -.  The 
order  is  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  milky  juin-  atpl  to 
rusty  puli  -ally  on  the  lower  lace  •  <!'  id,  simple 

:in  I  all  er  nate  entire  lea\  cs;  small  anil  regular  pel  T.-r-t  tlow.-rs. 
fertile  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobe.s  nt  i!..  n.n.,1.1.  an-1  >p 
]MI  -iir  tli. Mii,  ilifir  anthers  turned  outwurd,  alternating  with 
:.  itorili  wrieiorMtofpctatold  •a*l«*,»i*rinl-o*U*d  man 

and  fruit,  omles     ml    -. •.-,!-    solitary  ill  each  cell,  the    : 
ami  mil  like,  lulling  a  thick  and  Koiiy  i I.    S  i| 

plum.-    (see    S,VF'OI,I1   H  '.     -tal     apples     Ilium     *'/,,-,/,, ,/,  I::,//,:,,: 

i  '.I »iii>.  i.  111  anna  la 'le '  . !•  /"  "  ^  mil  the  bully-tree 

fruit  ot  Surinam  (  M iiiiim/t*)  are  amonj;  the  prized  tropical 
fruits  n|'  tin-  order.  The  butter  trees — so  railed  from  the 
l)!:in«l  ihirk  oil  they  \ielil — an-  species  of  Itntmin,  and  the 
milky  juice  of  several  species,  notably  of  Isnnnndrn  </.ir/», 
i-  the  source  of  irulta  percha.  The  wood  is  generally  very 

h:ml  ail'l  iluraljle   (iron-Wood,  .'  ASA  tirtAV. 

Sap'pcrs,  .Miners,  and  Pontonierg.  Among  the 
jrreal  improvements  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortifica- 
tions introduced  by  Vauhan.  nut  the  least  was  the  estab- 
lishment ol  regularly-organized  companies  of  sappers  and 
of  miners.  The  duties  of  those  troops  had  previously  been 
performed  in  a  desultory  manner  by  soldiers  detailed  from 
the  artillery  and  infantry.  The  first  company  of  sappers 
was  organized  about  1690  as  a  free  company,  under  the 
emiman'1  of  Vauban  himself.  It  was  armed  and  drilled 
a-  infantry,  and  was  instructed  in  all  tho  works  appertain- 
ing to  sieges.  The  men  were  taught  to  make  gal 
fascines,  hurdles,  etc.,  to  trace  lines  and  trenches,  to  drive 
the  various  kinds  ol  saps  (sec  Sn  ..i:),  to  descend  into  and 
pass  tho  ditch,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  obstacles,  to  drain 
the  trenches,  to  take  care  of  the  tools,  to  put  up  the  various 
Kinds  of  revetments,  to  post  and  superintend  working- 
panics,  and  were  expected  also  to  serve  in  the  mines  when 
required.  In  the  defence  they  were  taught  to  adjust  and  sod 
tl'c  -lope-,  to  plaee  the  various  obstacles,  such  as  palisades, 
fraiscs,  etc.,  and  to  repair  the  defences  when  injured  by  the 
enemy's  artillery.  All  of  those  duties  are  still  performed  by 
sappers.  Three  engineers,  Uoulon,  Esprit,  and  Mosgrigny, 
organized  in  1679, 1695,  and  1705,  respectively,  each  u  com- 
pany of  miners,  whose  duties  were  the  construction  and  ser- 
vice of  mines  and  countermines.  (See  MIXES,  MILITARY.) 

By  the  year  1705  these  companies,  as  well  as  the  sappers, 
had  been  attached  to  the  artillery.  They  naturally  be- 
longed to  the  engineer  service,  but  convenience  of  trans- 
portation and  personal  influence  kept  them  with  the  artil- 
lery until  1759,  when  they  were  placed  under  the  engineers. 
In  tho  following  year,  however,  they  were  returned  to  the 
artillery,  where  they  remained  until  1793,  when  they  were 
finally  attached  to  the  engineers.  Tho  duties  of  pontoniers, 
or  constructing  temporary  military  bridges,  had  up  to  this 
time  (1793)  been  performed  by  "artillery-workmen."  The 
necessity  of  a  better  organization  was  evident,  and  com- 
panies of  pontoniers  were  organized,  continuing,  however, 
to  form  part  of  the  artillery. 

The  numbers  of  these  troops  were  increased  from  time  to 
time  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  demanded;  the  present 
force  in  France  is  about  8000. 

In  England  the  corps  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners  was 
established  in  1812.  It  performed  tho  duties  of  pontoniers, 
as  well  as  those  indicated  by  its  title.  It  was  composed 
entirely  of  enlisted  men,  the  officers  being  detailed  from 
the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1856  the  two  corps  were  con- 
solidated under  the  name  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
The  present  force  is  about  4500  men. 

In  Prussia  a  company  of  pontoniers  was  created  in  1715, 
ami  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  artillery.  In  1742, 
Frederick  the  Ureat  organized  two  companies  of  miners, 
which  were  at  first  attached  to  a  regiment  of  pioneers,  and 
afterward  formed  an  independent  corps.  Previously  to 
1810  there  were  no  regular  sappers  in  the  Prussian  army, 
but  in  that  year  the  pontoniers  ami  miners  were  placed 
unilcr  the  engineers  and  took  the  name  of  pioneers,  a  part 
of  their  duties  being  those  of  sappers.  The  present  force 
i<  I0,80fl  men. 

In  tho  U.  8.  a  company  of  "  bombardiers,  sappers,  and 
miners  "  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  engineers  (see  Esoi- 
s.  CORPS  OF)  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Apr.  29,  1812, 
but  was  discontinued  in  the  reorganization  of  1S2I.  In  1846 
a  eompany  of  "sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers"  was  or- 
ganized as  part  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  was  sent  to 
Mexico  with  the  army  of  invasion.  It  took  part  in  the 
ic.'t-  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  attack  at  Cerro  Qordo,  and  formed 
art  ot'  the  storming  parties  at  Contrcras,  Churubusco,  and 

olino  del  Rey.     At  (.'hapult.  pec  it   w:<  in  the 

cnii-truction  of  Katteri'  ally  fighting  with  tnns- 

inil  at  the  tiarita  San  r.i-ino  it  ili'l  exrellent  service 
us  infantry.  After  the  war  it  iva-  stationed  at  West  Point 
to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  cadets  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
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Academy.     In  1*6.1  a  detachment  accompanied  Stevens's 
survey  ol  the  Northern  Pacitic  It.  K.    In  I  puny 

lonne.l    pail    "I    the    I  tali    expedition,    r.-tnrnii 
Point  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.     In  the  full  of  I 
detachment  was  sent  to  the  1'  .  where  it  was  en- 

Raged   until    1H61    in   opening   an. I    repairing  roadi*.  con- 
i:l  in  lortilyini:  San  Juan  Island  at  the 

time  ..I  tin-  lnMiii'liiry  dispute.  In  1H61  thi*  detachment 
!•  i  to  Washington,  where  it  was  engaged  upon  the 
i|.  teiin-4  iiii-l  in  the  i  n  st  met  ion  of  volunteer  troops  in  the 
preparation  of  siege  material.  The  main  portion  of  the 
company  was  engaged  during  the  summer  of  I  Ml  I  in  the 
•  i-'ii  11  .  of  1  mi  Iv  i  .  -.,-.  In  the  fall  of  1861  it  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  An  art  of  Congress  of  Aug.  n,  1MB  1, 
added  three  companies,  of  150  men  each,  to  the  engineer 
troops,  and  authorized  one  company  of  topographical  en- 
gineers. In  I  s. ;::  the  corps  of  engineer!  and  of  topographi- 
cal engineers  were  merged  into  one,  and  the  strength  of 
the  battalion  of  engineers  thus  became  five  companies. 
One  of  these  was  not  organized,  however,  until  1865.  From 
the  fall  of  I  Mil  until  the  end  of  the  eii  il  war  the  battalion 
formed  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  limits  of 
this  paper  will  nut  permit  a  detailed  history  of  it*  services 
during  that  war.  These  were  simply  invaluable.  I'nder 
('apt.  Duane  (now  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  and 
ITCI  et  brigadier-general)  the  original  company  had  been 
thoroughly  instructed  in  pontoniering,  tapping,  and  min- 
ing. This  instruction  quickly  pervaded  tne  battalion,  and 
it  wag  thus  enabled  to  give  lessons  to  the  volunteers  which 
could  be  obtained  from  no  other  source.  The  battalion 
bean  upon  its  colors,  in  addition  to  the  names  mentioned 
above  in  connection  with  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  follow- 
ing: Yorktown,  Fair  Oaks,  Mechanicsvillc,  Gainn's  Mill, 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg,  Chancellorsvillc,  Franklin  Crosnin^.  Kelly's  Ford, 
Rappahannock  Station,  Wilderness,  Po  River,  North  Anna, 
Cold  Harbor,  Siege  of  Petersburg. 

The  following  volunteer  regiments  were  organized  as  en- 
gineer troops  during  the  war:  The  let  New  York  Engineers, 
in  service  from  Sept  10,  1861,  to  June  30,  1865,  served  as 
sappers  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  and  as  pioneers  and 
pontoniers  with  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  the 
James;  the  15th  New  York,  in  service  from  June,  1861,  to 
June,  1863,  served  as  sappers,  pioneers,  and  pontoniers 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (another  regiment,  with  the 
same  title,  raised  between  June,  1863,  and  Jan.,  1865,  per- 
formed similar  duties  with  the  armies  of  the  James  and  of 
the  Ohio);  the  With  New  York,  in  service  from  Sept.,  1861, 
to  June,  1865,  performed  similar  duties  with  the  armies  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  the  James ;  the  1st  Michigan  Engineers, 
in  service  from  Dec.,  1861,  to  Sept.,  1865,  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  repairing  and  destroying  rail- 
roads, building  fortifications,  etc.;  the  1st  Missouri  Engi- 
neers, in  service  from  Oct.,  1861,  to  July  22,  1865,  served  in 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  repairing  railroads  and  build- 
ing bridges,  and  afterward  had  charge  of  the  ponton-trains 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  during  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea ;  the  1st  U.  8.  Veteran  Volunteer  Engineers,  in  ser- 
vice from  July  8, 1864,  to  Sept.  6, 1865,  served  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland.  In  addition  to  these,  many  in- 
fantry and  artillery  troops  served  a<  engineer  soldiers  when 
occasion  required,  the  high  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
volunteers  rendering  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  men  capable  of 
being  quickly  instructed  in  these  duties.  For  example,  the 
48th  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  composed  largely  of  Pennsyl- 
vania miners,  were  readily  transformed  into  military  miners, 
and  in  that  capacity  executed  the  Petersburg  mine  (July, 
1864),  which  as  an  engineering  operation  was  a  perfect 
success.  In  the  Army  of  the  James  a  company  of  the  15th 
Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  and  one  of  the  9th  Maine 
Infantry,  acted  as  pontoniers.  The  58th  Indiana  Infantry 
served  as  pontoniers  in  the  armies  of  tho  Cumberland  and 
of  Georgia,  and  accompanied  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the 
sea.  For  mining  at  \  icksburg  and  Port  Hudson  practical 
miners  were  selected  from  the  different  regiments,  and  tem- 
porarily organized  as  military  miners.  The  sapping  at 
these  sieges  was  done  by  details  from  the  infantry,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  seventeenth  century,  before  the  time  of 
V'auban.  In  all  cases  these  troops  served  under  the  en- 
gineers when  on  engineer  duty. 

The  most  remarkable  feats  of  the  war  in  this  branch  of 
the  service  were,  in  mining,  the  Petersburg  mine,  above 
referred  to ;  in  sapping,  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner  before 
Charleston,  July  to  Sept.,  1863:  and  in  pontoniering,  the 
bridge  across  the  James  River  just  above  Fort  Powhatan. 
The  latter  was  over  2000  feet  long  in  pontons,  besides  200 
feet  of  trestle-work.  It  was  built  by  the  regular  battalion 
of  engineers,  two  companies  of  the  1 5th  New  York,  and  part 
of  a  company  of  the  50th  New  York,  in  all  about  450  men, 
in  about  five  hours  on  the  evening  of  June  15,  1854,  the 
approaches  having  previously  been  prepared  by  the  1st 
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New  York  Engineers.  The  stream  was  rapid  and  deep,  in 
some  places  S.:i  t'cet.  This  was  the  longest  floating  bridge 
ever  constructed  by  an  army  in  the  field.  (Sec  BRIIX;I:S, 
MILITARY.)  Another  long  bridge  was  built  by  the  same 
troops  over  the  Chickahominy  in  lst>2.  That  stream  was 
a  less  difficult  one,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  bridge  was 
built  on  trestles  and  cribwork.  (See  Buincr.s.  .MILITARY.) 
Though  not  falling  strictly  within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
mention  mav  here  be  made  of  the  extraordinary  feats  of 
bridge-building  executed  by  the  construction  corps — civil- 
ians under  the  direction  of  a  volunteer  engineer — attached 
to  Sherman's  army  during  the  Atlanta  campaign.  The 
railroad  bridge  across  Etowah  River,  Ga.,  which  had  been 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  was  rebuilt  by  600  men  in  six  days. 
It  was  625  feet  long  and  75  feet  high.  The  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Chattahoochee,  near  Atlanta,  740  feet  long  and 
110  tV'i-t  high,  was  rebuilt  in  4£  days. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  the  army  in  1870  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  in  the  battalion  of  engineers  was  limited  to 
354,  one  company  being  reduced  to  a  skeleton  of  10  ser- 
geants and  10  privates;  and  in  1875  the  number  was  fur- 
ther reduced  to  200.  One  company  of  50  men  is  stationed 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  cadets  in  practical  military  engineering. 
Small  detachments  are  employed  in  surveying  and  explor- 
ation in  the  Western  territory.  The  others  are  stationed 
at  the  engineer  school  of  practice  at  Willetfs  Point,  New 
York  harbor.  They  are  kept  thoroughly  drilled  as  infantry, 
and  are  well  instructed  in  field  fortification,  sapping,  min- 
ing, pontoniering,  field  sketching,  and  the  service  of  tor- 
pedoes. The  officers  of  the  battalion  are  temporarily  de- 
tailed from  the  corps  of  engineers,  usually  serving  with  it 
four  or  five  years. 

Napoleon  I.  considered  the  proper  proportion  of  engi- 
neer troops  to  infantry  to  be  1  :  40.  Since  his  day  the  ad- 
vances in  the  art  of  war  have  somewhat  increased  this 
proportion.  It  should  be  especially  large  in  a  country 
like  the  IT.  S.,  where  the  army  is  rather  a  magazine  of 
military  knowledge  than  a  force  capable  of  resisting  a 
powerful  enemy.  In  France  the  proportion  is  1  :  33 ;  in 
England,  1  :  34;  in  Prussia,  1  :  36;  and  in  the  U.  S., 
1  :  60.  0.  H.  ERNST. 

Sap'phire  [Gr.  o-aTr^etpo? ;  Lat.  sapphtrus],  a  gem, 
among  the  purest  forms  of  the  mineral  species  COI:T  xnrn 
(which  see),  which  is  crystallized  alumina  or  sesquioxidc 
of  the  metal  aluminium.  These,  however,  are  not  usually 
called  sapphires  by  dealers  in  gems  unless  blue  in  color, 
the  red  stones  being  called  rnf»'en,  the  yellow  ones  often 
topaz,  and  the  green  emeralds,  though  the  latter  two  names 
belong  to  entirely  distinct  minerals.  (See  EMERALD,  TO- 
PAZ, and  PRECIOUS  STONES.)  H.  WURTZ. 

Sap'pho  [2aTr$w],  b.  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  at  My  tileno 
or  Eresos,  a  contemporary  of  Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  and 
Pittacus,  founded  a  school  of  poetesses  at  Mytilene  about 
600  B.  c.,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  herself  among  her 
countrymen  for  her  poems.  The  details  of  her  life  and 
character  arc  uncertain.  She  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Sicily  in  exile.  The  comic  dramatists  of  Athens 
introduced  her  often  in  their  plays  as  a  courtesan,  but  this 
conception  seems  to  have  originated  from  mere  misunder- 
standing, if  it  were  not  simple  slander.  The  story  of  the 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  on  account  of  an  unhappy 
passion  for  a  young  man,  Phaon,  is  a  fable.  Her  poems, 
comprising  nine  books,  were  mostly  erotic  ;  some,  however, 
were  satirical.  They  were  written  in  the  .^Eolic  dialect,  and 
in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  of  which  one,  the  Sapphic 
strophe,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  her.  But  only 
one  poem,  an  ode  to  Aphrodite,  has  come  down  to  us  entire ; 
the  rest  consist  of  fragments  only.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Xeue  (Berlin,  1827),  and  in  the  collections  of  Schneide- 
win  (Gottingen,  1839)  and  Bergk  (Leipsic,  1866).  (For 
her  life  and  character  see  Welcker,  Sappho  con  einem  herr- 
scheiiden  Vonirthcil  befreit  (Gottingen,  1816),  and  Schb'nc, 
Untersuchttnyoi  \iber  das  Leben  der  Sappho  (Leipsic,  1867).) 

Sar'aband  [Pers.  zerbend],  a  slow  dance  in  2  time  and 
of  a  peculiar  rhythm.  It  is  now  out  of  fashion.  In  cha- 
racter it  resembled  the  minuet.  It  was  of  Oriental  origin. 

Sar'acens,  a  name  which  with  classical  writers  denotes 
a  particular  Arabian  tribe,  though  the  location  of  this  tribe 
is  not  clearly  indicated,  but  which  afterward  was  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Mohammed  or  to  those  Mohammedan 
nations  which  invaded  Europe.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  It  is  sometimes  derived  from  one 
Arabic  root  signifying  "to  plunder;"  sometimes  from  an- 
other signifying  "to  rise,"  hence  meaning  eastern. 

Saragos'sa,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Saragossa,  on  the  Ebro,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  flourishing  city,  rose  still 
higher  under  the  Moors,  and  reached  the  culmination  of 
its  prosperity  when  (in  1118)  it  became  the  capital  of  the 


kingdom  of  Aragon.  After  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile, when  Madrid  became  the  royal  residence,  Saragoysa 
lust  some  of  its  splendor,  and  in  1809  it  was  nearlv  de- 
stroyed by  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  twice  hrsirirvd 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  The  place  was  first  invested 
June  15,  1808;  after  49  days'  stubborn  resistance  the  siege 
was  raised  Aug.  4,  but  recommenced  Dec.  20,  and  bom- 
barded until  Jan.  27,  1S09,  when  the  city  was  entered  by 
general  assault.  The  inhabitants  defended  tin-  plan*  house 
by  house  and  street  by  street,  and  it  was  not  until  Feb.  *2'2 
that  the  place  capitulated.  I»y  disease  and  war  some  60,000 
lives  were  lost  during  the  siege,  mainly  by  disease.  It  is 
still  a  splendid  city,  however,  well  built,  containing  many 
excellent  edifices  and  establishments,  and  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile, densely-peopled,  and  carefully-cultivated  district.  Of 
its  two  cathedrals,  (lie  one  is  an  old  building  in  Gothic  style, 
the  other  a  perfectly  modern,  rather  singular,  but  rich  and 
highly-ornamented  cdiliee  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its 
university  was  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  enjoys 
still  a  high  reputation,  being  generally  attended  by  more 
than  1000  students.  It  has  also  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  school  of  law,  a  medical  school,  5  hospitals,  and  many 
other  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Its  former 
flourishing  manufactures  have  declined,  yet  linen,  cloth, 
silk,  soap.  hat.  and  saltpetre  factories  are  in  operation1, 
and  quite  a  lively  trade  is  carried  on.  P.  about  65,000. 

Saragossa,  Maid  of.     See  AGTSTISA. 

Sunihsvillr,  p.-v.,  Centre  tp.,  Noble  co.,  0.     P.  256. 

Saraisk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Riasan,  on 
the  Oster,  trades  extensively  in  timber  and  cattle.  P.  (11)29. 

S;n  anar,  p.-v.,  Boston  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  R.  R.  P.  724. 

Saranac,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Saranac 
River,  which  here  has  several  falls  and  affords  abundant 
water-power.  P.  3802. 

Saransk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Pensa,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Saranka  and  Insara,  manufactures  leather, 
soap,  and  all  kinds  of  wooden  Implements.  P.  10,109. 

Sarapool',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Viatka,  on 
the  Kama,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  a  trade  in 
timber.  P.  5427. 

Saratoga,  county  of  E.  New  York,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Hudson  and  S.  by  Mohawk  River,  intersected  by  Sacon- 
daga  River  and  other  streams,  is  occupied  in  its  N.  W. 
part  by  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  which  contain  deposits 
of  iron  ore;  has  many  celebrated  mineral  springs  in  its 
central  part,  and  is  traversed  by  several  railroads.  Agri- 
culture and  stock-raising  are  the  leading  industries.  Staples, 
potatoes,  hay,  Indian  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  hops,  honey, 
wool,  butter,  and  cheese.  There  are  numerous  saw  and 
flour  mills  and  manufactories  of  carriages,  saddlery,  and 
machinery.  Cap.  Ballston  Spa.  Area,  780  sq.  in.  P.  51, 529. 

Saratoga,  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  111.     P.  1233. 

Saratoga,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  III.     P.  1163. 

Saratoga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Howard  co.,  la.     P.  104. 

Saratoga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Min.     P.  1058. 

Saratoga,  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hudson  River 
and  Saratoga  Lake,  has  several  mineral  springs.  P.  4052. 

Saratoga,  tp.,  Wilson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1108. 

Saratoga,  tp.,  "Wood  co.,  Wis.     P.  300. 

Saratoga,  Battle  of.  The  forced  abandonment  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  by  St.  Clair  in  July,  1777,  and  the  at- 
tendant disasters,  involving  the  loss  of  vast  quantities  of 
supplies  and  ammunition,  and  the  retreat  of  Schuylcr  from 
Fort  Edward  to  Saratoga,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  ihe  Mo- 
hawk, where  he  fortified  himself,  had  produced  a  profound 
feeling  throughout  the  country.  Schuyler  was  unjustly- 
held  responsible,  and  early  in  September  was  superseded 
in  command  of  the  northern  department  by  Gen.  Gates. 
But  before  the  latter's  arrival  great  changes  had  taken 
place.  Stark  had  gained  a  splendid  victory  at  Benning- 
ton,  Arnold  had  forced  St.  Leger  to  raise  the  t-iege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  the  militia  were  rapidly  assembling,  and  Morgan 
with  his  riflemen,  500  strong,  had  arrived  when  Gen.  Gates 
assumed  command,  and  the  depression  of  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  now  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm among  the  troops.  Burgoync.  in  command  of  tho 
British  forces,  pressing  on,  crossed  the  Hudson  Sept.  13 
and  14.  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  heights  and  plains 
of  Saratoga.  Gates  meantime  had  moved  his  army  up  to 
Stillwater,  and  taken  possession  of  Bemis's  Heights,  to  the 
S.  of  Saratoga,  near  the  river — a  strong  position — which 
ho  fortified.  On  Sept.  19,  Burgoyne  moved  out,  and  was 
soon  engaged  with  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army 
under  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  with  him  Morgan's  rifle- 
men. The  battle,  which  began  about  4  p.  M.,  was  continued 
until  dark,  each  side  repeatedly  gaining  possession  of  tho 
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disputed  ground;  but  at  night  the  Itritish  held  the  field, 

hiM  illi,'  Sll.-taillcd   :i   1.,--   ..('  o\  ,-r  .>'HI,   that   <>!'   lljr     \n;cricalis 

fulling  below  ::uil.      lim  .1,1   ||IH|  ho  hud 

a  dangerous  foe  in  hi-  ti-.ni.      II--  ajao  learned  of  the  cap- 
tu...  c.i   lii-   lies  i  c.l   i.e. .it-  laden  wiili  -npplio-  l.y  Lincoln's 

militia    in    liis    rear,  and    I  ho  de-trucl  ion    of  |,i-    , inuni- 

cntions    with  Canada:    l-ul.  rocei\inu'   pn.nn   .-   c.t'  aid    IVccrn 
I-MI     llcnrv    l'lint«.u    from    below    Kv    wa\    <d    the    ||  ii.j-..n.  he 

fortitied    In-    position    an. I    awaited   the   hitter'*   <•" 
Clinl.cn    not    arriving,  and    Hurgoync    lindini{   him-clf   in 
danger  cct'  liciu.;  c'nl  cil!'  t'rc.ni  n-I  teal,  and  till  -  n|.[>  li- 
nearly exhaaitwl,  datamliMd  id  ri-l.  a  '  .u  (»,•(. 

7  advanced  nt  thi'  head  ..I  I.ii'O  nic-n,  with  '1  piece*  <if  ar- 
tillery. Hi-  right  wax  at  once  attacked  by  a  New  Hamp- 
shire brigade  and  Morgan's  riflemen.  Arnold,  who  hud 
I.e. -ii  relieved  from  c'onimand  after  the  battle  of  Bcmis's 
llcight.s  owing  In  -'iinc'  mi-understanding  with  (ion.  ' 
an  I  now  acting  wiilioni  ccrdcM--.  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  ii-'cicji-,  an.l  with  gieal  daring  and  recklessness  led 
them  into  ac-ticcn.  The  I'.rilish  linen  were  repeatedly  broken, 
an  I  I'.in  ijovne  with  difficulty  regained  hi»  camp,  but  with 
tin  loss  of  his  able  second,  I! on.  Kriucr.  (ien.  Arnold  was 
also  severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  Renewing  the  assault, 
the  American-  gained  a  lodgment  in  the  camp,  when  dark- 
ir-  -  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  During  the  night  Bur- 
goyne retreated  and  took  possession  of  the  heights  in  hi* 
rea:.  l''earful  of  being  surrounded,  however,  he  continued 
hi-  retreat  next  day  to  Saratoga.  Not  receiving  aid  from 
Clinton,  and  every  line  of  retreat  being  closed  to  him.  it 
was  decided  in  council  to  propose  a  cessation  of  ho.-i 
while  terms  of  capitulation  were  being  negotiated,  Gates 
at  first  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  which  Bur- 
goyne  refused,  and  on  the  17th  terms  were  agreed  upon — 
the  I'.riii-h  to  inarch  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  be 
Med  to  embark  for  England,  on  condition  of  not 
serving  again-t  the  1'.  S.  again  during  the  war.  The 
nuinher  of  prisoners  surrendered  wag  5752.  Gates's  army 
numbered  upward  of  10,000.  The  terms  of  the  surrender 
were  not  ratified  by  Congress,  Burgoyno's  army  being  re- 
tained as  prisoners  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Burgoyne 
and  several  other  officers,  however,  were  permitted  to  dc- 
|.  i:t  :  IJ  gun-,  l>ot  ween  4000  and  5000  musket*,  and  a  largo 
supply  of  ammunition  were  among  the  valuable  captures. 

Saratoga  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  V., 
36  miles  N.  of  Albany  and  186  from  New  York  City,  on  the 
great  trunk-line  of  railroads  from  New  York  to  Montreal, 
is  the  leading  and  fashionable  watering-place  of  America, 
celebrated  for  its  numerous  mineral  springs,  some  of 
which  have  been  bottled  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  over  fifty  years.  The  principal  springs  are  the 
Congress,  Hathorn,  Empire,  Geyser,  High  Hock,  Excelsior, 
Star,  Columbian,  Washington,  and  White  Sulphur.  To 
accommodate  the  crowd  of  travelers  who  annually  visit  the 
place,  numerous  largo  hotels  have  been  erected,  finished,  and 
furnished  in  a  style  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country,  with 
accommodations  for  from  10,000  to  15,000  persons  atone 
time.  MI  these,  the  principal  are  the  United  States,  Grand 
Union,  Congress  Hall,  Clarendon,  Windsor,  Columbian, 
American,  Marion,  and  Holden  House.  At  the  first  four 
named  first-class  orchestras  are  sustained  in  the  season,  and 
during  the  winter  of  1875-76,  Congress  Park  was  laid  out 
in  walks,  lakes,  etc.,  with  a  large  orchestra  to  play  during 
the  season.  Large  sums  are  spent  annually  in  laying  out 
and  keeping  up  roads  for  rides  and  driven,  the  principal 
ones  leading  to  Saratoga  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
4  miles  from  the  village,  where  the  college  boating-erews 
held  their  regattas  in  1874  and  1875,  the  lake  affording 
a  straight-away  course  3  miles  or  more  in  length,  where 
fourteen  boats  can  row  side  by  side.  Hotels  at  the  lake 
accommodate  numerous  dinner-parties  in  the  season.  The 
great  battle-ground,  where  Burgoyne  was  beaten  by  Gates 
in  1777,  is  12  miles  E.  of  the  place,  on  Hudson  River,  and 
is  accessible  by  good  roads.  The  Saratoga  Racing  Asso- 
ciation has  one  of  the  best  mile  tracks  for  running  adjacent 
to  the  village,  and  two  meetings  are  held  in  July  and  Au- 
gust each  year,  where  the  most  celebrated  thoroughbreds 
of  the  country  meet.  There  are  8  churches — 2  Presbyterian, 
2  Baptist,  and  2  Methodist,  and  1  Episcopal  and  1  Roman 
Caitmlic.  A  town  hall  costing  $110,000  is  used  for  con- 
ventions, run,  .MI-,  and  public  entertainments.  There  are  1 
daily  and  :i  weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  v.  7516;  of  tp. 
E.  J.  HI-LINU,  PUBLISHER  "SENTINEL." 

Saratov',  government  of  Russia,  on  both  sides  of  the 
an  area  of  74,730  sq.  m.,  with  1,725,478 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  about  100,000  Protestant 
(lennans  and  all. OHO  .Mohammedan  Tartars.  Kalmucks. 
and  Kii-ghec/..  Although  a  large  portion  of  the  e/ 
men!  c,,nMsls  of  doscri  Biappo,  much  rye.  wheat,  and  oats 

i-  e\porii -d.  I <  and  -ilkworms  are  extensively  reared,  and 

many  kinds  of  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  distilleries  are 
in  operation. 


S.-iratov,  a  large  and  rich  city  of  Russia,  rapiul  of 

•'.v.  on  tli.-  Volga,  -eater 

.  I. ni  has  many  fine  |.ul>.ic  l.uildingii  of 

-.-\.-ra!  hospital.-,  large  bazaars,  churches,  school*, 

i  •  man  utact  ute-  eloih.  linen,  t-.l.a :  lit- n- 

ware,  rope,  etc..  has  large  breweries,  distilleries,  vtncgar- 

:IMVC  trade 

in  c.,ri title,  and  fish.     I'.  '.'::. L' I -. 

SiiniuiiU',  kingdom  of  Borneo,  East  Indies,  on  the 
north  .•-  :at  island,  on  oolh 

igable  river  Sarawak,  is  between  lat.  0°  : 

.11.  109°  40' and  111  I"'  E..  and  wa-  gi anted  in  I  •>  1 1 
to  Sir  James  Brooke,  with  the  title  of  rajah,  by  the  sultan 
of  Borneo.  The  capital,  Sarawak,  has  about  25,000  inhab- 
itants, and  carries  on  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  trade 
in  timber,  teak,  sandal,  iron,  ami  campli..  •  dible 

birds'  nests,  gutta-percha,  sago,  antimony  on-,  and  rice,  in 
exchange  for  which  articles  it  imports  Kuropean  manufac- 
tures and  tobacco. 

Sar'bi-r,  new  county  of  Central  Arkansas,  bounded  N. 
by  Arkansas  River,  and  watered  by  its  affluents,  hat  A 
broken  surface,  generally  well  timbered,  but  with  some 

frairics  and  fertile  rn  •  Staples,  cotton,  hay, 

ndian  corn,  and  tobacco.     Area,  625  >q.  m.     Name  since 
changed  to  Logan  co. 

Sarcocol'la  [Gr.  <rap«o«<>M«,  '•  flesh-glue,"  from  its  use- 
fulness as  a  vulnerary],  a  nauseous  gum-resin  produced  by 

PcHKCL    •rWroco//ll.    /'.     lltll'i-"lt<ll".    >'.<;'..'  ..//o     '" 

evergreen  shrubs  of  the  order  Peiurarcin,  ranging  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  It  ii  now  seldom 
used  in  civilized  regions. 

Sarcolac'tic  Acid,  or  Paralactic  Acid,  a  meU- 
mero  of  LAC-TIC  ACID  (which  see). 

Sarcoph'agUR  [Gr.  <rap«o«<i>ot,  "  flesh-eating  "],  a  kind 
of  stone  formerly  obtained  at  Assos  in  Lyeia.  It  was  much 
used  for  making  stone  coffins,  which  were  believed  to  have 
the  property  of  destroying  the  corpse  within  forty  days. 
The  powdered  stone  was  also  thrown  upon  dead  bodies  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  later  times,  as  at  present,  all  stone 
coffins  are  called  sarcophagi. 

Sar'cosine  [Gr.  <rop{,  "  flesh  "],  an  alkaloid  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  CREATIVE  (which  see),  the  crystalline 
constituent  of  juice  of  flesh,  discovered  by  Chevreul.  Sar- 
cosine  is  C3I1;NO,,  and  results,  together  with  urea,  on 
boiling  creatine  with  baryta-water.  Sareosine  forms  color 
less  crystals,  soluble  in  water  with  ease,  bat  insoluble  in 
ether  and  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  It  is  neutral  in  re- 
action, though  it  forms  salts  with  acids,  which  react  acid. 
Saroosine  is  obtainable  from  other  sources  than  from  crea- 
tine, as  by  the  action  of  methylamine  on  chloracctate  of 
ethyl.  II.  WUKTZ. 

Sarcoxie,  tp.,  Jeflenon  co.,  Kan.     P.  187ft. 

Sarcoxie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Mo.,  on  Memphis 
Carthage  and  North-western  R.  R.  P.  1883. 

Sard  [Lat.  tarda  ;  Gr.  odfAiev,  from  \o, .'/».  in  Lydia], 
a  rich  and  rare  variety  of  carnclian,  deep  red,  and,  when 
seen  by  transmitted  light,  of  a  fine  blood-rod.  (Sec  PUKCIOCS 
STONKS.)  It  commands  a  high  price. 

Sardanapa'lun,  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  king  of 
Assyria,  whose  name  has  become  a  byword,  but  whose  ex- 
act place  in  Assyrian  history  is  still  undetermined.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctcsias  (about  398  B.  c.),  followed  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (about  8  B.  c.),  he  was  the  last  of  thirty  kings  who 
succeeded  Ninus  and  Scmiramis,  all  of  whom  were  sunk  in 
luxury  and  sloth.  A  formidable  rebellion,  headed  by  the 
Median  Arbaces  and  the  Chaldean  priest  Belesyi,  roused 
Sardanapalus  to  prodigies  of  valor,  but  he  was  at  last  shut 
up  in  Nineveh,  and,  after  enduring  a  two  years' siege,  made 
a  funeral  pile  of  his  richest  furniture  and  burnt  himself  in 
his  palace,  with  his  concubines  and  eunuchs.  This  is  not 
now  generally  believed  to  be  veritable  history.  Ninus  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fabricated  name,  and  Semirumis  to  have  beta 
borrowed  from  Sammuramat,  wife  of  Bin-lik-his  III.  (857- 
828  B.  c.),  later  by  500  years  than  the  legendary  date  of 
Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Nor  would  any  nation  probably 
survive  an  unbroken  succession  of  thirty  dissolute  kings. 
But  most  likely  there  was  at  some  time  a  Sardanapalus, 
such  as  \s  described  by  Ctesias.  Lenormant,  Oppert,  and 
Hineks  identify  him  with  the  Asshur-lik-hish  of  the  mon- 
uments, assigning  800  B.  c.  as  the  date  of  his  accession, 
and  789  as  the  date  of  his  death  and  of  what  may  be  called 
the  first  destruction  of  Nineveh.  This  first  destruction  of 
Nineveh  is  denied  l>y  the  Rawlinsons,  who  identify  Sar- 
danapalus with  the  As<hur-bani-|>al  of  the  monuments, 
who  died  626  B.  r..  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Saracus,  whose  name  on  the 
monuments  is  As.-hur-einid-ilin.  Saracus,  perhaps,  burned 
himself  in  his  palace  when  Nineveh  fell  (625  B. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 
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SARDINE— SARGENT. 


Sar'dine  [Gr.  vaptirq,  the  "  Sardinian  fish"],  a  name 
applied  to  a  number  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Clu- 
pi'idn1,  and  especially  to  those  preserved  in  oils  and  en- 
closed in  tin  boxes.  The  true  sardine  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  contiguous  ocean  is  the  /'nnwivbu*  or  Cdipea  fnlrhardnit, 
and  a  very  near  relative  of  this  species  (/'i<i»«/«6n«  miyaj-) 
is  found  on  the  Californian  coast.  The  sardine  of  the  Med- 
iterranean is  dressed,  salted,  and  partly  dried,  then  scalded 
in  hot  oil,  and  finally  hermetically  sealed  in  tin  boxes  with 
hot  salted  oil  or  oil  and  butter.  A  few  are  preserved  in  red 
wine.  The  menhaden  (Jlrcvoortia  menhaaen)  of  the  U.  S. 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been  extensively  put  up 
in  the  form  of  sardines,  after  its  bones  have  first  been 
softened  by  steam  and  the  body  trimmed  to  a  proper 
size. 

Sarilin'iii,  nn  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  nearly 
midway  between  Spain  and  Italy,  and  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  just  S.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  (separated  by  a 
channel  7  miles  wide,  called  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  Area, 
9205  sq.  m.  P.  636,660.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
A  range  of  mountains — whose  highest  peak,  Genargentu, 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  rises  5276  feet — 
traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S.,  and  sends  out  branches 
to  both  sides.  These  mountains  are  in  some  places  com- 
pletely naked  and  barren,  but  in  others  they  are  covered 
with  forests  or  with  fine  pastures,  nnd  almost  everywhere 
they  contain  marble,  alabaster,  lead,  copper,  iron,  rock- 
crystal,  etc.,  though  mines  and  quarries  are  not  very  much 
worked.  Between  the  offshoots  of  the  central  range  lie 
large  table-lands  or  slightly-sloping  valleys,  in  which  sandy 
and  stony  districts,  perfectly  sterile  and  unproductive,  alter- 
nate with  large  tracts  of  very  fertile  soil.  Along  the  coasts, 
which  are  in  most  places  steep  and  rugged,  are  found  ex- 
tensive salt  marshes  and  lagoons,  to  which  the  remarkable 
insalubrity  of  these  places  is  generally  ascribed.  To  inhale 
the  gases  with  which  in  autumn  the  atmosphere  is  impreg- 
nated during  night  is  death;  the  inhabitants  move  away  or 
try  to  shut  themselves  up  hermetically  in  their  huts  before 
sunset,  and  they  never  come  forth  until  after  sunrise.  Agri- 
culture is  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
it  is  still  in  a  backward  state.  Wheat,  maize,  and  beans, 
wine,  olives,  figs,  and  oranges,  tobacco,  linseed,  cotton,  and 
madder,  are  raised  in  larger  quantities  than  demanded  by 
home  consumption,  and  the  production  could  easily  be 
doubled  by  better  implements  and  better  methods.  The 
fisheries  along  the  coasts,  especially  of  tunny,  anchovies, 
and  sardines,  are  very  valuable,  but  are  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  Salt  and  gunpowder  are  the  only  manufac- 
tures of  any  importance,  and  both  of  them  are  monopolies 
of  the  government.  The  island  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  since  1720,  but  until  recently  it  has 
been  shamefully  neglected,  old  baronial  nnd  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  society  being  allowed  to  keep  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  in  ignorance  and  indolence. 

Sardinia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1704. 

Sardinia?  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.     P.  164. 

Sardinia,  Kingdom  of,  was  formed  Aug.  24,  1720, 
by  a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  duke 
of  Savoy.  The  house  of  Savoy  began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  history  of  Europe  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century, 
partly  by  the  fidelity  and  vigor  with  which  its  members 
supported  the  emperors  against  the  popes,  partly  by  the 
shrewdness  with  which  they  steered  through  and  profited 
by  the  wars  between  Germany  and  France,  in  which  they 
could  not  help  being  implicated.  In  1111,  Amadcus  III. 
was  created  count  of  Savoy  by  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  and 
in  1416,  Amadeus  VIII.  was  created  duke  of  Savoy  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
(1700-13)  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1675-1730)  was  a 
claimant  for  the  Spanish  throne,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  Utrecht  (1713)  he  received  the  island  of  Sicily  and  the 
title  of  king.  Sicily  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  Austria 
in  1720,  but  as  a  compensation  he  received  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  from  which  he  took  his  title  of  king,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  consisting  of  Savoy, 
Piedmont,  and  Sardinia,  and  comprising  an  area  of  28,769 
sq.  m.,  with  5,167,542  inhabitants  (1857).  In  1831  the 
elder  line  of  the  house  of  Savoy  failed,  and  the  younger 
line  ascended  the  throne  with  Charles  Albert  (1831-49).  In 
his  foreign  policy  Charles  Albert  was  rather  unsuccessful, 
but  his  interior  administration  was  prudent  and  vigorous. 
The  material  resources  of  the  country  were  developed  with 
great  sagacity,  and  the  state  was  brought  to  a  most  pros- 
perous condition.  In  1848  he  gave  a  free  constitution,  and 
the  whole  of  Italy  looked  naturally  to  Sardinia  and  Charles 
Albert  as  the  leaders  in  a  war  for  liberty  and  independence. 
Charles  Albert  tried,  and  declared  war  against  Austria,  but 
on  Mar.  13,  1849,  was  thoroughly  defeated  at  Xovara,  and 
compelled  to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel 
II.,  who  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  task  of  uniting  the 


scattered  Italian  nation  into  one  free  state,  for  a  history 
which  sec  the  article  on  ITALY. 

Sar'dis,  or  Sardes,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on 
the  river  Pactolus,  near  its  influx  in  the  Hermus.  Under 
Croesus  it  was  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most  magnificent,  nnd 
nm.-t  luxurious  cities  of  the  East.  Under  the  Romans  it 
declined,  and  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  entirely  dc- 
st roved  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  it  never  ac- 
quired its  former  splendor  nnd  importance.  Now  only  a 
few  ruins  of  its  theatre  and  of  a  temple  of  Cybele  are  left 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  Kurli. 

Sardis,  tp.,  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     P.  1218. 

Sardis,  p.-v.,  Mason  co.,  Ky.     P.  149. 

Sardis,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  1'anola  co.,  Miss.,  on  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  It.  R.,  50  miles  S.  of  Memphis,  has  7  churches, 
an  aeadrmy  for  males  and  females,  1  newspaper,  1  hotel, 
and  a  handsome  court-house.  P.  about  13UU. 

L.  C.  BALCH,  ED.  "  PANOLA  STAB." 

Sardis,  p.-v.,  Lee  tp.,  Monroe  CO.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  170. 

Sardis,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1  j!>9. 

Sardon'  (VICTOIIIEN),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  7,  1831;  stud- 
ied medicine,  afterward  history;  gained  his  livelihood  as  u 
teacher  and  by  writing  for  papers,  magazines,  cyclope- 
dias, etc.;  tried  hi?  fortune  as  a  dramatist  in  1854  with 
the  Tarerne  dcg  JStuuiautt,  which  failed;  tried  again  in 
1860  with  Candide  and  Monsieur  Garni,  which  succeed- 
ed ;  and  burst  then  upon  the  public  with  a  productive- 
ness almost  unparalleled :  Leg  Patten  de  Mourhe,  Picco- 
f/iic,  Leg  Femittes  fortes,  and  Nos  Intimes  in  1861 ;  Leu 
(rttnaefics,  Ln  Papillonne,  and  Lea  Premieres  Armea  de 
Fl'f'it-o,  in  1862:  Htitnitte  d' Amour  and  Lea  Diables  noirtt 
in  1863;  Don  Quichotte  and  Leg  Pommca  ilu  Voisin  in 
ISOl;  Let  Vieux  Gordons,  La  Fnmille  Benoitim,  Not  Runt 
n/lni/enii,  and  Maison  nettve  in  1865,  etc.  Most  of  these 
plays  made  a  great  and  decided  success,  and  none  failed, 
and  about  this  time  the  author  took  rank  by  general  con- 
sent as  the  first  dramatist  of  his  age,  ruling  the  stage 
wherever  there  is  one.  The  most  prominent  of  his  later 
works  are  StrapTiine  (1868),  La  Patrie  (1869),  and  f'cr- 
nande  (1870). 

Saree,  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Mazandcran,  on  the 
Tcjend,  18  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  an 
old  place,  mentioned  by  Firdousi,  but  which  long  ago  has 
lost  its  importance.  In  1834  cholera  destroyed  nearly  the 
whole  population,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  rising 
very  slowly.  P.  between  20,000  and  30,000. 

Sargas'so  Sea,  a  name  applied  to  certain  great  areas 
in  the  ocean  which  are  often  found  almost  covered  with 
floating  Gulf-weed  (Saryassum  mil/are  and  liai-eifenim) 
and  other  alga:.  This  principal  sargasso  sea  is  to  the 
W.  and  S.  W.  of  the  Azore  Islands,  reaching  to  the 
Bahamas  westward.  Its  area,  according  to  Maury,  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  weed  im- 

fedes  the  passage  of  ships  and  abounds  in  animal  life. 
ts  N.  and  S.  boundaries  are  36°  and  19°  N.  lat.  In  the 
Pacific  there  is  a  sargasso  sea  some  500  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
New  Zealand,  and  another  about  1000  miles  W.  of  San 
Francisco ;  and  still  others  exist.  The  weed  is  believed  to 
grow  from  shallow  banks  at  the  sea-bottom,  and  to  become 
detached. 

Sar'gent,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  111.     P.  1035. 

Sargent  (AABOS  A.),  b.  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept. 
28,  1827  :  was  in  early  life  a  printer  and  editor ;  emigrated 
to  California  in  1849;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1854;  was  district  attorney  of  Nevada  co.  1855-56;  vice- 
president  of  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago 1860;  member  of  Congress  1861-63  and  1869-73,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  for  the  term  1873-79. 

Sargent  (EPES),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27, 1812; 
spent  several  months  with  his  father  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  in  childhood;  wrote  some  sketches  of  European 
travel  for  the  Literary  Journal,  a  paper  conducted  by  him- 
self and  several  other  boys  of  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
where  he  was  educated  :  was  two  or  three  years  a  student 
at  Harvard,  and  wrote  for  his  brother's  paper,  the  Cnl- 
If.i/ian,  but  did  not  graduate;  was  for  a  short  time  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Daily  Adrcriiurr  .•  assisted  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich  (''Peter  Parley")  in  several  of  his  publications; 
wrote  for  Miss  Josephine  Clifton  The  Bride  of  Genoa,  a 
five-act  play  successfully  produced  at  the  Tremont  Theatre 
(1836),  and  for  Miss  Ellen  Tree  a  tragedy,  Velasco,  brought 
out  with  equal  success  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  (1837),  and 
soine  years  later  (1850-51)  at  Marylebone  Theatre,  Lon- 
don ;  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Atliu  (1837), 
and  was  for  some  time  its  Washington  correspondent;  re- 
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in  .....I  10  N.--.I  \ork  is:)'.),  where  he  assisted  Gen.  Morris  in  j 
conducting  ttie  Mirror  :   was  afterward  one  of  tin-  editors 

of  the,    .V-"-    M,,i,ll,l-i    M, i, /i, -.in,     lIM::-;     wrol.      m-dy, 

Chaii'i-  ,„'/,  ,  prodilccd    at    Niblo's    Theatic.  ;    two 

iuvoatle  tales,  ll ',.,/, /,  ,,„.!  if,,,-//,  i  i-;u,  and  »•/,„»•« /.,/„• 

/tone'  Or  'I'll.-  \\ill  ,,„'/  ll"-  \\'"H  (1841),  both  of  which 
passed  through  many  editions;  it  Lift  ••ill'  :,r,/  '",,,,  |  1842), 
preferred  bv  Mr.  Clav  to  his  numerous  other  biographies; 
a  novel.  r'/"l',-,,,:,l,  \,r  Slain  „/  tin-Ik  (1846),  Tin  Mnri 
Be/''*  l.il,,-ii>-if,  and  Ann  ri-'in  A,l  i-iiilu,-,-  I, if  I., nut  ,n,,t 
,SVn  ;  and  commenced  editing  Ibe  ,-ciie-  of  the  Mm/,  rn 
Siiiiiilnnl  llr, mi,,  (7  Mils.,  I  Mil  -'Hi;  .-cttlcil  at  Koxbiiry, 
near  Boston,  about  1-17,  in  which  \ear  IK-  published 

,'diled  for  several  years 
the     BoStOI      Tnauenpt;     prepared    a     Slli-i-e--llll     Staniliinl 

Sj,,', /.-:,-  i  IS.'iL'l,  which  was  followed  by  several  utlier  works 

on  elo.-nti'M!  and  :i  serie-  of  readers  (1855);    edited  tile  >'• 
/><  f     H'or/,-*  nf    /'r»/"n>,'i<    I'l'niklili.   ll-itll    M',t,"ii-    ,,„•!    \:,I>1 

{ 1  -.il!  i :  wrote  bi-ief  biographies  of  Campbell.  Rogers,  Col- 
lins, Gray,  II 1.  and  Horace  and  James  Smith,  prefixed  to 

editions  of  (heir  poems  il^'il  .".7);  produced  it  tragedy, 
77ic  I'ri'-ntru  (Mar.,  1855),  at  the  new  Boston  Theatre; 
wrote  .\r,'H,'  .(•/,  o  on, I  I.,,,,:!  i  l-.i7i,anew  vol- 

n f  Poems  (1858),  Original  l>-,,,i, .,,„.* ,  IM;I  ,.  /•,, -,,1,'ar, 

a   'I'-, I,   of  At  Hi-mi   Tnautttm  ilsc,':;i,  ri,,,,.-l,.tt,,  ,,r  the 

tt'-fl'lfl-        "f       Ncl'.    ,1:     :    ,       >•„  \-r.,,,,,t        .,/'        M'l'l',',,         Sf  I  i T i t  lilt  t  i XHl 

(ISIl'.h,  The  Wnmnn  vlia  />,,,;,/.  a  Poem  (18611),  Si-h,,ol 
Manual,,/  l:',i:i'i'*h  Kti/itiala;/,/  ( I  *73) ;  has  published  sev- 
eral novels  and  other  books  anonymously ;  contributed 
largely  to  the  Knii-l;i-)-l,i,i-ki-i-,  the  Atlantic,  and  other  mag- 
a/nii  - ;  bas  been  a  favorite  lecturer  before  lyceums,  and  is 
now  (lS7o)  preparing  an  elaborate  work  upon  Spiritualism. 
Among  his  | ins,  several  have  been  set  to  music  and  be- 
come popular  f  ivoritcs,  especially  the  well-known  song,  A 

Li/i'  ,,n   III,'  <>,••,, n    II    "    .  .  PoRTKR  C.  BLISS. 

Sargent  (HKNIIY),  brother  of  Lucius  M.,  b.  at  Glouces- 
ter. Mas--..  Nov.  25,  1770;  studied  art  for  several  years  at 
Li.ii'b'ii  ninler  Benjamin  West;  became  a  distinguished 
painter  at  Boston  ;  was  adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts 
1S1  !.  and  afterward  aide  to  Govs.  Brooks  and  Strong,  and 
i>!\ -onted  an  elevated  railway.  D.  at  Boston  Feb.  21,  1845. 
II N  best-known  painting  is  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim*, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Pilgrim  Society,  and  is  widely  known 
through  engravings. 

Sargent  (Joux  OSBORNE),  brother  of  Epes,  b.  at  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  in  1810;  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  at  Harvard  College,  where  ho  established  a  lit- 
erary periodical.  Tin-  Collnjiau,  in  which  he  was  aided  by 
his  brother  Kpes,  0.  \V.  llulmes,  and  other  students;  grad- 
uated 1830  ;  aided  S.  G.  Goodrich  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Pictorial  /:,,„/, -,,/,/!,/  of  the  World  (1831)  and  series  of 
school  histories  (1832-33);  studied  law  with  William  Sul- 
livan; practised  several  years  at  Boston ;  sat  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  1835-36;  was  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Boston  Allan  1834-37;  assisted  Col.  J.  Watson  Webb 
in  the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Couri,  i-  ami  /-,'u., 
contributing  also  as  an  efficient  public  speaker  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Gen.  Harrison  in  1840 ;  practised  law  in  New  York 
1840-48  ;  took  part  in  the  political  contest  of  1848  by  con- 
ducting the  /lattery,  a  Whig  campaign  paper;  established 
with  Alexander  C.  Bullitt,  at  Washington  (1849),  the  Re- 

j,t,l:ti<-.  a   sin -sful  Whig  newspaper;  translated  several 

books,  from  the  German  ;  author  of  several  legal  and  polit- 
ical pamphlets;  published  in  1844  an  essay  on  modern  Im- 
]ir»i-,',iii-nt*  in  Sl,'i,ii  A  a  i-ii/iili"ii  and  the  Art*  of  A'liral 
Wiii-f'iii-,',  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  John  Ericsson. 

Sargent  (Lrrirs  MANI.IUS),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Juno 
25,  1786;  entered  Harvard  College  1804,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate; studied  law,  but  never  practised:  translated  some 
minor  Latin  poems;  published  ffiilirrt  and  Ellen,  irilli 
nthi'i-  I'oi-uin  (lsl:;):  took  an  active  part  in  many  philan- 
thropic organizations,  and  particularly  in  the  temperance 
cause,  frci|iicntly  appearing  as  a  lecturer  and  writing  a 
series  of  twenty-one  Temperance  Talet  (1833  sen.),  which 
were  translated  into  manv  languages;  was  for  many  years 
a  contributor  ("Sigma")  to  the  Boston  Tranio-rffit,  in 
\vliirh  paper  be  published  ll,alinij»  with  the  Dead,  l»f  n 
i,  ,-f  tl,'-  ni'l  >VA" ',/  i  rcpuhlished  in  a  volume  1856), 
li.  ,,:  f  lti.rter  (1858),  and  The  Irrrpvet- 

i',,,iili,-t  ( isiin,  a  review  of  Congressional  discussions 
on  sbivi  i\ .  lie  M  rote  a  number  of  poems,  never  collected 
into  a  volume.  |i.  at  West  Koxbnry  June  2,  1867. — 
By  his  lir.-t  wife.  i-  of  lion.  Horace  Binncy  of  I 

Philadelphia,  he  bad  Ibr.e  children,  one  of  whom,  HOUAI-K 
BlIUBT,  b.  Jane  30,  I  -_'!.  graduated  nt  Harvard  ISM.  be- 
came a  distinguished  eavalrv  olliccr  dlllillL'  the  war  of  the 
rebel!  i.  Hi.  a  ml  WM  DnTetted  brigadier  L-cncral  Mar.  'I  I,  1864. 

,i.  by  .1.  II.  Sheppard.) 

SarglMlt  i  l.i  .11  s  M  \vi.irs,  JitA  M.  !>..  son  of  Lucius 
M.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  Sei.t.  1 ...  1S20;  graduated  at  liar- 


\ard  I  six;  studied  me  lieinc:  became  house  surgeon  and 
di-|.< -n-.ir\  |,ln-n-ian  at  the  Masi>a<-liu-.-tt-  i;.n.r..l    II- 
i.itiil:   *:ts  eoiiiini<*ioned  surgeon  to  the  -'d  Mnssai  husetU 
Volunteers  May  J-.  l-.'-l.  but  noon  exrhangi- 1  that  }• 
active  service  in   (he  1st  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  rising  in 
be  lieutenant  i-olo net  Sept.  i'i(l,  1864,  and  was  killed  in  an 
engagement  on  Mehcrrin  Kivcr,  near  liclleneld,  Va.,  Dec. 
'.',  l-i'il.  while  in  euminand  of  bin  regiment. 

Sargent  '\MIMV  •-.  b.  at  Putnev.  \  t..  May  5,  1794; 
received  a  good  education  ;  studied  law  ;  settled  at  Cahaw- 

ba,  Ala.,  IMii,  «here  b.   I nine  county  and  probate  ji. 

I   at    llutlul.,.    N.    V..    1X26-30;  e.Ubli.he.1  a   V 
newspaper  at  Philadelphia  1K30;  was  afterward  Washing- 
ton   >-iirre.|,,,n'b  lit    of   the   f'n/i.  •/  Si., I,*  Hatrttr,  beoo- 
widely  known   under  lii-   n»m   ,/•   /, I, ,,:,:•  ..I   "Oliver  "Id 
school;"  was  sergeant-at-arms  of  tin-  I '.  S.  llou-e  ot  ' 
rcscntatives   1849-51;    register  of  the  treasury    I- 
commissioner  of  customs  1861-71  ;  and  was  for  some  years 
jirr-i.lent  of  the  Washington  Reform  Kchool.     D.  at  Wash- 
ington, II.  «'.,  Feb.  1'.   \^:,.       Author   of   11    /.//',    ../'  Henry 
I'/.i,/ (\844)  and    I'ulili.-   Mm  ,,:,,l  /:,.„/.  (2  vols.,  1874), 
issued  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.      It  eotitnins  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  the  dayi  of  Jackson,  Clay,  and 
Calhoun. 

^.irifont  (Tut.  Hi  HLKY),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in 
was  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill;  commanded  a  regi- 
ment at  the  siege  of  Boston  1775-76,  and  a  brigade  in  the 
summer  of  1776  ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Harlem,  White 
Plains,  Trenton,  and  Princeton;  removed  to  Maine  after 
the  war,  and  was  for  many  yean  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  Hancock  co.  D.  at  Sullivan,  Me.,  Sept.  15, 
1828. 

Sargent  (  WIXTRROI-),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mam.,  May  1, 
1753;  graduated  at  Harvard  1771 ;  became  captain  of  one 
of  his  father's  ships  1775;  became  navy  agent  at  Gloucester 
.Ian.  1, 1776;  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston  as  captain  of  ar- 
tillery, and  subsequently  in  the  Long  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania  campaigns,  attaining  the  rank  of  major ; 
was  connected  with  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam's  Ohio  Company; 
was  made  by  Congress  surveyor-general  of  the  North-west 
Territory  1786;  became  its  secretary  1787;  was  adjutant- 
general  of  St.  Clair's  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians 
17H1.  and  in  Wayne's  expedition  1794-95,  being  wounded 
in  the  former;  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  an 
original  member  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  as  delegate 
from  Massachusetts ;  aided  Dr.  B.  S.  Smith  in  preparing 
his  Paper*  Relntire  tv  certain  American  Aitti'/iiitie*  (1796) ; 
wrote  some  poems ;  was  governor  of  Mississippi  Territory 
1790,  and  again  1801.  I),  on  a  voyage  from  Natchei  to 
Philadelphia  June  3,  1820. 

Sargent  (  WINTRROP),  grandson  of  Major  Winthrop,  b. 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1825;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
\ .-]  -it  \  of  I'enn-y !  vania  1845,  and  at  Cambridge  Law  School 
l.-r.i;  practised  his  pn.tc-sion  at  Philadelphia,  and  subse- 
quently at  New  York  ;  edited  from  original  MSS.,  with  a 
valuable  introductory  memoir,  The  History  of  Uradiloek'i 
Expedition  again*  Fort  Dagueme  (1855);  edited  The 
Loyalist  Poetry  of  the  Revolution  (1857)  and  several  reprints 
of  curious  Revolutionary  tracts,  and  was  author  of  The 
Life  and  Career  of  Major  John  Andrf,  Adjutant-General  of 
the  Ilritiih  Army  tu  America  (Boston,  75  copies  only,  1861), 
a  work  of  extraordinary  research.  He  wrote  largely  fur 
the  \orth  American  Keritw  and  other  magazines;  was  an 
accomplished  bibliographer ;  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
preparing  a  catalogue  raitonne  of  books  relating  to  America 
(unfinished).  D.  at  Paris,  France,  May  18,  1870. 

Sargon.     See  ASSYRIA,  by  W.  JACOBS,  A.M. 

Sarlnt',  town  of  France,  department  of  Dordogne,  on 
the  Sarlat,  trades  in  walnut  oil,  liqueurs,  wine,  truffles, 
and  cattle.  P.  6586. 

Sarma'tia,  the  ancient  name  for  the  vast  region  ex- 
tending from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Volga.  The  Romans,  however,  knew  very 
little  about  this  country. 

Sarmien'to  (Doiixno  FAUSTIKO),  b.  at  San  .luan  de  la 
Frontera  in  the  viceroyally  of  Buenos  Ayres  Feb.  15,  181 1 ; 
nveivcd  a  liberal  education;  became  a  teacher  at  San 
Luis;  took  part  in  politics  as  an  opponent  of  Rosas;  was 
consequently  exiled  to  Chili  in  IS->1  :  returned  to  San 
Juan  in  1S3B;  established  there  a  ladies'  seminary  and 
1  a  literary  journal,  but  the  province  having  fallen 
under  the  power  of  Rosas,  he  again  went  to  Chili  in 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  popular  education, 
publishing  a  number  of  textbooks,  editing  riodi- 

eals,  and  establishing  many  schools  of  different  grades, 
including  a  normal  college  at  Santiago.  In  1845  the 
Chilian  go\iTiiment  sent  him  on  an  educational  tour  of 
inspection  to  Kurope  an  1  the  U.  8.,  where  he  made  the 
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acquaintance  of  Horace  Mann  and  carefully  studied  his 
methods  of  instruction.  In  1851  he  returned  to  the  La 
Plata;  served  as  colonel  and  military  secretary  to  Urquiza 
in  the  campaign  against  Rosas,  after  whose  fall  he  aided 
in  framing  the  constitution  of  1853;  held  several  import- 
ant ministries  in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  bcoADM 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  San  Juan,  and  minister  to  the  U.  S.  1864-68. 
While  holding  the  latter  position  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  post  which  he  tilled  with  emi- 
nent ability  and  success  from  Oct.  12,  1868,  to  Oct.  12, 
1874,  when,  being  ineligible  for  re-election,  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  distinguished  member  of  his  cabinet,  Dr. 
Avellaneda.  During  his  term  of  office  the  Paraguayan  war 
was  successfully  terminated,  two  formidable  insurrections 
were  quelled,  and  an  imminent  danger  of  rupture  with 
Brazil  was  more  than  once  averted  without  any  sacrifice  of 
the  national  honor.  Educational  institutions  of  various 
kinds  were  founded  in  all  the  provinces,  some  of  them 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  American  teachers;  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  was  created  at  CoYdova  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould ;  railroads  and 
telegraphs  were  built  with  great  rapidity  ;  a  vast  European 
immigration  was  fostered ;  commerce  was  rapidly  multi- 
plied, lawlessness  was  sternly  repressed,  justice  effectively 
administered,  and  the  national  finances  managed  with 
strict  integrity.  Pros.  Sarmieuto  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  of  modern  rulers.  He  has  written 
largely  for  the  press,  being,  like  many  other  South  Ameri- 
cans, at  once  a  poet,  a  novelist,  an  essayist,  an  historian, 
and  a  political  writer;  but  his  chief  laurels  have  been  won 
as  an  educator.  The  best  known  of  his  books  are  !"/"_</•  .••• 
par  Enropa,  Africa  y  America,  t'iviUzactoii  y  Barbaric, 
and  Vida  de  Lincoln.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Siir'ilia,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Lambton  co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  at  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  Here  the  Sarnia 
branch  of  Great  Western  Railway  terminates,  while  at 
Point  Edward,  a  northern  suburb  of  the  town,  is  the  W. 
terminus  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Sarnia  is  connected 
with  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  by  a  steam-ferry  which  plies 
throughout  the  year,  while  from  Point  Edward  to  Fort 
Gratiot,  Mich.,  are  ferry-boats  by  which  railroad  cars  are 
carried  across.  Sarnia  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  large 
trade,  a  custom-house,  thriving  manufactures,  and  exten- 
sive commerce  by  rail  and  steamers.  P.  of  town,  2929 ;  of 
tp.  3438. 

Siirno,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 
Saronno,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sar'pi  (PIETRO),  commonly  known  under  his  monastic 
name,  FRA  PAOLO,  b.  at  Venice  Aug.  14,  1552;  entered  the 
order  of  the  Servites  in  1565,  and  became  provincial  in 
1579  and  procurator-general  in  1585.  As  such  he  resided 
at  Rome,  and  enjoyed  at  first  great  favor  at  the  papal 
court,  but  his  studies  of  mathematics,  physics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine,  in  which  he  acquired  great  learning,  and  is 
said  to  have  made,  or  at  least  anticipated,  several  great 
discoveries — as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood — and  his  liberal  and  independent  views,  made  him 
soon  suspected.  In  1589  he  returned  to  Venice,  the  repub- 
lic having  chosen  him  her  councillor  and  theologian  in  the 
controversies  with  Pope  Paul  V.  concerning  the  relation 
between  Church  and  State.  Sarpi  opposed  the  papal  claims 
with  great  energy,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  on 
the  attitude  which  the  Venetian  republic  assumed  toward 
the  pope.  He  was  consequently  excommunicated  as  a  her- 
etic, and,  as  this  had  no  effect,  pursued  by  assassins,  on 
account  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  spend  the  later  years 
of  his  life  in  his  cell  in  the  monastery,  where  he  d.  Jan.  14, 
1623.  In  1619  he  published  at  London,  under  the  pseud- 
onym "  Pietro  Soave  Polano,"  his  htoria  del  Concilia  Tri- 
dentino,  which  was  soon  after  translated  into  several  other 
languages — into  English  in  1629  and  1676 — and  now  forms 
the  foundation  of  his  fame.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works, 
among  which  his  letters  especially  have  great  interest,  ap- 
peared at  Venice  in  6  vols.  in  1677.  His  Life  was  written 
by  Bianchigovini  in  1836,  and  by  A.  G.  Campbell  in  1*7  ">. 
(See  also  T.  Adolphus  Trollop e,"  Paul  the  Pope  and  I'oul 
the  Friar,  London,  1860.) 

Sar'py,  county  of  E.  Nebraska,  lying  between  Mis- 
souri River  on  the  E.  and  the  Platte  on  the  S.  W.,  is  trav- 
ersed by  Union  Pacific  and  Omaha  and  South-western 
R.  Rs.,  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  very  fertile  soil. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  butter.  Cap.  Papil- 
lion.  Area,  235  sq.  m.  P.  2913. 

Sarpy  Centre,  p.-v.,  Sarpy  co.,  Neb.,  16  miles  S.  W. 
of  Ornaha,  has  2  churches,  a  free  seminary,  a  public  park, 
1  newspaper,  and  1  wagon  and  agricultural  implement 
manufactory.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  gold-bearing 


quartz  has  been  found,  assaying  20  ounces  to  the  ton.  P. 
including  co.,  3800.  ALLEN  GEHKISII.  Ki>.  "  SENTINEL." 

Sarrace'nia  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Que- 
bec], a  remarkable  genus  of  E.  North  American  herbs  of  the 
natural  order  Sarraccniacea-,  remarkable  for  the  expanded 
petal-like  style,  and  especially  for  the  hollow  pitcher- 
shaped  leaves,  usually  half  full  of  water,  and  containing 
many  drowned  insects.  Of  the  six  species,  N.  ffr/mrea  is 
the  commonest.  Its  roots,  and  those  of  .V.  i-'tri<,l<n-ix,  re- 
cently had  a  great  but  transient  reputation  as  a  remedy  in 
smallpox. 

Sarracenia'cere,  the  natural  order  of  pitcher-plants, 
of  which  the  above  is  the  principal  genus  and  the  type. 
(See  PITCHER-PLANTS.) 

Sarreguemines%  town  of  the  German  empire,  prov- 
ince of  Alsace,  on  the  Sarre,  lias  celebrated  manufactures 
of  pottery,  hemp,  silk,  satin,  velvet,  leather,  paper,  gloves, 
etc.  P.  6075. 

Sarsaparil'la,  the  roots  of  certain  species  of  smilax, 
indigenous  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America  and  in 
Central  America.  Exactly  what  are  the  species  thatafl'urd 
the  sarsaparillas  used  in  medicine  is  not  yet  definitely 
known,  although  the  history  of  the  drug  dates  back  to  the 
si  \tivnth  century;  but  $.  ojficimili*  ami  X  /in-iticri  are 
doubtless  two  genuine  sources.  The  medicinal  species  of 
smilax  are  climbing  plants,  growing  from  a  large  woody 
root-stock,  from  which  long  fleshy  roots  grow  horizontally 
in  all  directions.  It  is  these  roots  that  constitute  the  drug 
sarsaparilla.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  quill 
to  that  of  the  little  finger,  and  consist  of  a  thick  cortical  por- 
tion covered  with  a  thin  epidermis  of  various  colors,  a  thin 
ligneous  layer,  and  a  central  medulla,  which  often  abounds 
in  starch.  The  roots  have  scarcely  nn\  smi'll,  but  when 
chewed  produce  a  disagreeable  acrid  impression  in  the 
mouth,  which  persists  for  some  time.  Sarsaparilla  con- 
tains a  crystalliziiblc  principle  called  jmrilline,  upon  which 
such  medicinal  virtues  as  the  drug  possesses  most  probably 
depend.  There  are  various  sorts  of  sarsaparilla,  obtained 
from  different  localities,  which  are  must  easily  grouped 
into  the  wcahj  and  non-meaty,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  starch  they  contain.  Of  the  mealy  are  Honduras,  Guate- 
mala, and  Brazilian  or  Lisbon  sarsaparilla,  and  of  the  non- 
mealy,  Jamaica,  Mexican,  and  Guayaquil.  Sarsaparilla 
was  at  one  time  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  medicine,  prin- 
cipally as  a  remedy  for  syphilis,  but  it  is  now  accorded  but 
feeble  power,  and  where  used  is  prescribed  simply  to  assist 
the  action  of  more  potent  drugs.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Sars'field  (PATRICK),  carl  of  Lucan,  b.  in  Ireland 
about  1645;  served  on  the  Continent  in  the  English  life- 
guards under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  against  him  at 
Scdgmoor  1685;  was  at  the  Revolution  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential Irish  Roman  Catholics;  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  King  James,  to  whom  he  offered  his  services  in  1689; 
fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690;  surprised 
the  English  artillery  before  Limerick,  and  compelled  Wil- 
liam III.  to  raise  the  siege  Aug.,  1690  ;  commanded  the  Irish 
reserve  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  July  12,  1691  ;  exhibited 
great  gallantry  in  the  second  defence  of  Limerick  ;  ob- 
tained honorable  conditions  of  surrender  Oct.,  1691  ;  re- 
tired to  France  with  a  corps  of  Irish  volunteers;  distin- 
guished himself  at  Steenkirke,  Aug.,  1692,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Landcn,  July  19,  1693. 

Sartain'  (Jons),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1808:  be- 
came an  engraver;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1830;  settled  in 
Philadelphia;  introduced  mezzotint  engraving  into  Amer- 
ica; also  practised  oil-painting;  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Foreign  Simi-mantkly  Mn<j«zinc  ;  founder 
of  Kartuin's  Union  Magazine ;  published  Poetical  and 
Prose  Illustrations  of  Celebrated  Aim-rii'int  l'«inti:rn  (4to, 
1852),  and  was  the  designer  of  several  meritorious  public 
monuments,  among  which  is  that  to  Washington  and  La- 
fayette in  Monument  Cemetery,  Philadelphia. 

Sarllic,  department  of  France,  extending  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sarthe,  comprises  an  area  of  2371  sq.  m.,  with 
446,603  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  the 
soil  often  light  and  sandy.  Wheat  and  wine  are  produced, 
but  the  rearing  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  bees  is  the  chief 
occupation.  The  manufactures  comprise  iron,  glass,  por- 
celain, and  faience.  Of  51,584  children  of  school  age,  12,556 
received  no  school  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Le  Mans. 

Sar'ti  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Facnza,  Papal  States,  Dec.  28, 
1729;  received  his  musical  education  in  Bologna;  com- 
posed his  first  opera  in  1752,  l'<nn]n,>  in  Armenia,  which 
had  success;  was  director  of  the  opera  at  Copenhagen 
1756-65;  visited  London  in  1709-70;  was  chapel-master 
at  the  cathedral  of  Milan  1779-84;  went  in  that  year  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  director  of  the  opera.  I),  at  Berlin 
July  28,  1802.  He  composed  over  thirty  operas,  of  which 
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none,  however,  made  any  great  inipre-sion,  but  of  his 
chinch  mn.-ic  his  terzetto,  .\nij>!i>"t  1,'ti'i  I/',  is  still  re- 
nicmliered.  He  was  the  tca<-h<-r  "1  C'herubini. 

Snr'to,  del  (AxiiiiKA),  (real  name,  according  to  the 

l>Mt  authority,    \  vmti.  v  V  \VM  i  ill  ;   called  Hi  I.  >  u:  ro  from 

his  lather'-  trade,  that  of  a  tailor),  b.  in  Florence  in  1487; 

VM  from  tliu  beauty  of  bin  early  works  called  "the  fault- 

dnter."     Hi1  studied  wood  ami  metal  enirrai  in;;,  and  I 

bcca :\  ili-eiplc  of   1'ietro  'li  I'o.-imo,  but  cained  hi-  bc.-t 

instruction  from  the  work*  of  (ihirlundaio,  I nanlo  da 

Vinci.  Miehael  Angclo.  and  Raphael.     His  genius  was  of 
preet,    -unions  type:    bin  works  are  pervaded   by  a 

-'illilnent    of    liarmoniou-    beauty.       Had    ho     Ililll.-elf    been 

entirelv  free  from  the  evil  influence-'  that  corrupted  hi* 
n.itui-e'  and  liliatc.d  bis  art,  be  would  have  stood  even 
higher  than  lie  ili'l.  A-  it  i-,  hi-  ln--t  pieces,  tin-  M<nl,,,iun 
,:./  .<.»••-<:,  tbe  .I/-"/-. mi'i  '/- /  7Voi*o,  the  frescoes  of  the 
N  un/.iata  and  tbe  Scab.o,  have  a  singular  charm  of  grace 
an  I  color,  liut  bis  unfortunate  :ui4  miserable  marriage 
with  a  beautiful  but  unprincipled  woman  was  the  cause  of 
bis  dcmoi  ali/a  tion  as  a  man  and  artist.  He  became  care- 
le-s,  mannered,  anil  ailrctcd.  repeated  himself,  worked  for 
money  ami  fcierishly.  and  lost  whatever  of  sincerity  and 
i  nan -inc.-  be  bad.  I),  in  Florence  in  1530.  The  easel 
pictures  of  Andrea — Vadonnan,  //"<//  ['"milieu,  altar-pieces, 
and  .such-like — are  familiar  to  the  visitors  at  foreign  gal- 
leries, liut  it  is  only  in  Florence  that  he  can  be  fairly 
.judged.  The  story  of  his  private  life  is  one  of  the  trage- 
dies of  biography.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGHAX. 

Snrt  o'r  ins  (Sir  GEORGE  ROSE),  b.  Aug.  9, 1790  ;  entered 
the  navy  at  an  early  age ;  wag  present  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar ;  commanded  a  gunboat  at  the  sicgo  of  Cadiz ;  in 
command  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  1830-31;  knighted  in 
is  1 1.  and  made  K.  C.  I),  in  1865.  Author  of  several  papers 
on  naval  warfare  and  engineering. 

Sart'well  (HKSRV  PARKER),  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Pitts- 
tidd.  Mass.,  Apr.  18,  1792;  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
wben  nineteen  years  of  ago;  served  as  surgeon  during  the 
war  of  1812-15  ;  settled  at  Bethel,  Ontario  CO.,  N.  Y.,  1821, 
and  at  Penn  Yan  1832;  kept  records  of  tho  weather  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  for  tho  same  length  of  time  was 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  botanical  collector, 
forming  an  herbarium  of  80,000  species,  now  possessed  by 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  About  1846  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  the  genus  '  '"/••,>•.  and  brought 
out  Cariceg  Americante  Septentrionalii  Exiiccatte  (2  parts, 
IMS)  part  iii.  unfinished).  D.  at  Pcnn  Yan  Nor.  15,  1867. 

Sarzana,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sarzenn',  town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan, 
on  a  peninsula  in  tho  Atlantic,  is  much  frequented  as  a 
watering-place,  and  has  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk.  P.  6788. 

Saskatchewan  (or  Nelson)  River,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  North  America.  The  basin  it  drains  is  about 
482,000  sq.  m.  in  area,  and  is  1300  miles  in  extreme  length 
from  the  most  westerly  source  of  the  N.  branch  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, about  Ion.  117°  35'  W.  (from  Greenwich)  and 
lat.  52°  N.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the 
source  of  the  Winnipeg,  Ion.  90°  W.,  lat.  48°  45'  N.,  60  miles 
N.  from  Lake  Superior,  at  the  boundary  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  with  an  extreme  width  of  790  miles  from  the  most 
southern  source  of  Red  River  in  Minnesota  to  the  mouth 
of  Nelson  River,  lat.  57°  06'  N.,  Ion.  93°  35'  W.,  on  Hud- 
son's Bay.  Length  of  the  Saskatchewan  by  S.  branch 
from  source  to  sea,  in  straight  courses  of  10  miles,  1545 
miles;  with  the  requisite  addition  for  sinuosities,  1732  miles 
at  least  by  its  channel.  It  slightly  exceeds  tho  Ganges  and 
the  Yukon  of  Alaska,  similarly  measured,  in  length,  and 
is  one-eighth  greater  in  area  of  basin  than  the  Ganges,  but 
than  cither  in  volume  discharged.  For  300  miles 
N.  N.  W.  from  lat.  49°  N.  (the  U.  S.  boundary)  tho  sum- 
mit watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  tho  western 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  which  at  the 
l.a-e  of  the  mountains  has  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  southern  boundary,  tho  watershed  be- 
tuecn  it  and  the  Missouri,  declines  from  that  elevation  to 
1  .'i(M)  and  1  "00  feet  above  the  sea.  The  watershed  between  it 
and  tho  river  Athabasca  on  the  N.  W.  rises  in  steps  to  2500 
fci-t.  That  between  it  and  the  river  Churchhill  or  Beaver, 
on  tho  N.,  is  much  lower  and  less  continuous,  their  waters 
nearly  connecting  in  some  parts  when  high.  On  the  S.  E. 
V.  E.  it  is  bounded  by  tho  summit-ridges  of  tho  Lau- 
rentian  ranges  that  divide  it  from  Lake  Superior  and  from 
tin  other  rncrs  falling  into  Hudson's  Bay,  varying  from 
I  MM)  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  From  these  elevations  it 
d> •-  'ends  gradually,  but  unevenly,  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which 
by  latest  observations  is  710  feet  above  the  sea,  lying  in  tho 
u\i"  of  greatest  depression  of  surface,  tho  mean  elevation 
ot'  which,  from  the  Lake  of  tho  Woods  to  Great  Slave  Lake 
on  the  river  Mackenzie,  is  under  1000  feet.  The  vast  slop- 
in,'  plateau  from  this  axis  of  depression  to  the  base  of  the 
Vol..  IV.— 7 


Rocky  Mountains  pre-ent«  oeca-iomil  eminences  nnd  ranges 
like  the  Hiding  Mountain^  \\  .  ot  Lake  Manitnlia.  and  more 

ue-t  \\ard  the  Touch  w 1.  '1'h under  l-rccdin-.  Cjpnw,  and 

Hand  Hills,  riliing  from  aim  to  IIHPO  feet  over  tbe  adjoining 
plain-,  which  are  furrowed  with  dee],  and  generally  narrow 
valleys,  in  which  nearly  all  tho  rivers  flow.  K.  of  tbe  axis 
of  depression  the  country  is  rugged  and  hilly.  The  sources 
ot  the  \.  and  K.  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  are  Mated 
by  lii.  Hector  to  be  but  a  few  miles  apart,  in  a  /rand  nu- 
cleus of  lofty  summit  glaciers  about  hit.  jl0  111'  N..  Ion. 
117°  W..  near  .Mount  Hooker.  I, j. roll,  and  .Mount  llrowii. 
li'iiin  teet,  in  height,  where  the  llocky  Mountain!  arc  200 
miles  in  breadth.  Thence  di\er^iir_-  ;;o ilcs  apart  mid- 
way, they  unite  at  550  miles  in  direct  distance  eastward, 
the  course  of  tho  N.  branch  being  about  836  miles,  the  S. 
branch  about  903  miles.  At  280  miles  up  the  latter  it  re- 
ceives Ued  Deer  Khcr.  about  Hi  miles  long,  on  the  left. 
About  177  miles  u|>  the  N.  branch  it  receives  on  the  right 
Battle  River,  nearly  400  miles  long.  Measured  in  An 
the  volume  of  water  passing  in  the  N.  branch  was  1!  • 
and  in  the  S.  branch  34,285,  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  very 
little  more  than  tho  mean  of  the  Rhine.  A  little  below 
their  junction  it  measured  59,667  cubic  feet  per  sec»nd. 

At  :;:;:!  miles  farther  it  Cillers  Cedar  Lake.  :; ilc,   long; 

at  20  miles  from  which  it  enters  Lake  Winnipeg,  de- 
ing  60  feet,  43}  of  which  is  in  the  Grand  Rapid,  2)  miles 
long,  commencing  5  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  last  2 
miles  are  swift  waters.  Tho  Saskatchewan  is  narrow, 
varying  from  220  to  660  yards  in  width  below  the  forks. 
In  the  N.  or  lesser  branch  the  navigation  is  obstructed  at 
low  water  by  shoals  and  shifting  sandbars.  There  are  two 
steamboats  already  on  it.  It  is  found,  by  warping  up  two 
rapids,  that  they  can  easily  ascend  from  tho  head  of  the 
Grand  Rapid,  5  miles  from  tho  mouth,  up  to  Fort  Edmon- 
ton on  tho  N.  branch,  850  miles,  and  probably  very  nearly 
to  Rocky  Mountain  House,  160  miles  higher.  The  average 
ascent  in  tho  894  miles  is  15  inches  per  mile.  About  446 
mile.-  from  it-  entrance  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  traversing  the 
N.  end  of  it  for  50  miles,  and  Play  Green  Lake  adjoining, 
30  miles,  with  its  volume  of  water  more  than  doubled  by 
the  large  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  obstructed  in  its 
course  by  many  rapids  and  falls,  with  710  feet  of  descent, 
it  enters  Hudson's  Bay  at  York  Factory,  lat.  57°  06'  N., 
Ion.  93°  35'  W. 

Of  the  area  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  or  Nelson  River, 
that  part  of  it  E.  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Win- 
nipeg is  a  rugged  country  of  Laurentian  formation,  except- 
ing 100  miles  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  which  is  in 
the  Silurian  plain  of  Hudson's  Bay.  W.  of  these  lakes  a 
parallel  bolt  of  Silurian  formation  extends  to  and  over  Red 
River,  excepting  from  the  mouth  of  the  Assiniboine  up- 
ward, where  a  belt  of  Devonian  intervenes,  increasing  in 
breadth  southward.  The  Silurian  belt  extends  to  about 
halfway  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Manitoba,  above 
which  it  sweeps,  with  increasing  breadth,  more  abruptly 
westward.  A  parallel  belt  of  Devonian  of  irregular  but 
nearly  similar  width  extends  westward  of  tho  Silurian, 
sweeping  directly  W.  along  the  northern  watershed.  Then 
all  westward  to  the  Crystalline  and  Laurentian  region  of  the 
Rooky  Mountains,  excepting  where  a  belt  of  Carboniferous 
formation  crops  up  along  their  base,  is  Tertiary,  Cretaceous 
throughout.  Of  the  Laurentian  region  E.  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, one-fourth  may  perhaps  be  arable,  and  of  that  one- 
half  along  the  watershed  will  be  found  too  cold  for  cultiva- 
tion, the  remainder,  say  70,000  sq.  m.,  being  valueless  except 
for  timber,  to  which  add  15,000,  probably,  in  tho  Rocky 
Mountains  equally  valueless,  with  20,000  on  the  lower 
course  too  cold  for  cultivation,  and  three-fourths  of  the  arid 
region  on  the  S.  Saskatchewan  and  Qu'  Apelle,  say  60,000 ; 
making  together  165,000  sq.  m.  of  the  total  area  unser- 
viceable, leaving  317,000  sq.  m.  of  the  basin  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan as  arable  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Excellent 
wheat,  weighing  68  pounds  to  the  bushel,  was  rai-cd 
at  Lake  Athabasca  in  1875,  340  miles  N.  of  tbe  Saskatche- 
wan. A.  J.  Ri  SSKI.I.. 

Sas'nett  (WILLIAM  JEREXIAH),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Georgia 
Apr.  29,  1820;  graduated  at  Oglethorpo  University  in 
1839;  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  ministry,  in 
which  he  speedily  rose  to  eminence;  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  of  education ;  wrote  much  in  favor  of  tho 
paramount  importance  of  developing  and  cultivating  the 
sensibilities  in  female  education ;  filled  the  chair  of  English 
literature  in  Emory  College,  Ga.,  with  great  ability ;  also 
the  presidential  chair  of  Lagrange  Female  College,  and  also 
that  of  the  East  Alabama  Malo  College  at  Auburn,  Ala.; 
besides  writing  largely  for  periodicals,  published  two  vol- 
umes, entitled,  respectively,  Proyresg  and  />i'»c»*»toH»  in 
Lift  >-<itn/-'  nnil  It-li'iinH.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  a 
great  debater,  and  a  devout  Christian ;  belonged  to  the 
Montgomery  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  at 
the  timo  of  his  death,  Nov.  3,  186S.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 
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SASSAFRAS— SATISFACTION. 


Sas'safras  [from  the  Spanish  mlm/rnt],  the  ,S'n»»'t- 
frat  HjH'-iinilr.  a  shrub  of  the  oriler  Lauracese,  becoming 
a  tree  in  the  Southern  States.  Its  leaves  are  aromatic 
ami  highly  mucilaginous,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
a  powerful  stimulant,  with  a  pleasant  taste  and  smell. 
It  has  considerable  use  in  medicine,  but  is  employed 
principally  at  present  for  flavoring  purposes.  Confec- 
tioners use  it  in  the  same  way.  The  volatile  oil  is  more 
frequently  employed  than  the  bark  in  substance.  Tho 
wood  is  soft  and'  brittle,  but  is  sometimes  employed  for 
making  boxes  and  drawers  on  account  of  its  pleasant 
smell.  Farther  India  and  China  produce  the  Satiafrcu 
IHirtlienaj-ylon.  The  Brazilian  sassafras  is  Kectaniira 
i-ytnl>arnm. 

Sassafras,  p.-v.,  Millington  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Sid.,  on 
Sassafras  River.  P.  281. 

Sassafras  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Granville  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  1S59. 

Sassafras,  Oil  of,  a  highly  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  sassafras  tree,  which  con- 
tains from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  it.  It.  is  heavier  than  water; 
boils  at  430°  F.  St.  Evre  gives  as  its  composition 


Sassan'idiE,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  220  A.  D.  to  651.  It  ascended  the 
throne  with  Ardshir,  a  son  of  Sassan,  and  was  overthrown 
with  Yesdigerd  III.  (032-051),  who  was  murdered  in  that 
year,  having  previously  been  defeated  at  Cadesia  (039)  and 
Nahavend  (041)  by  the  caliph  Omar.  The  reign  of  the 
Sassanidic  was  an  epoch  of  great  prosperity.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  empire  were  extended,  and  time  after  time  the 
Roman  legions  retired,  defeated  and  humiliated,  from  the 
frontiers.  They  were  thoroughly  beaten  by  Sapor  I.  (240- 
273)  at  Edessa.,  where  the  emperor  Valerian  was  taken 
prisoner;  again  by  Narsi  (294-303)  under  Galcrius;  and 
most  completely  by  Sapor  II.  (310-381)  under  Constantius; 
and  again  under  Julian,  who  fell  at  Ctesiphon  in  303. 
Bahrain  V.  Gour  (420-448)  compelled  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror to  pay  a  tribute  to  Persia,  and  this  tribute  was  still 
paid  to  Chosroes  II.  (591-028).  Internally,  the  state  of  the 
country  was  very  flourishing.  The  reign  of  the  Sassanidic 
was  the  blossom  of  the  Persian  nationality  in  religion  and 
in  poetry.  Magnificent  cities,  of  which  only  the  names 
and  some  ruins  are  left,  were  built  and  flourished,  and  by 
the  aid  of  costly  and  ingenious  aqueducts,  canals,  and  other 
means  of  irrigation  large  tracts  were  covered  with  fields  and 
orchards  which  a  few  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs 
were  transformed  into  arid  wastes.  Thus,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  up  to  this  very  day  the  traditions  of  the 
family  of  the  Sassanida}  are  very  vivid  and  much  cherished 
among  the  Persians. 

Sassari,  Sardinia.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sassoferrato,  Italy.    See  APPEXDIX. 

Sassuolo,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sas'sy  Bark,  one  of  the  ordeal  drugs  of  Western  Af- 
rica, is  the  bark  of  Filliea  snareolens,  a  large  tree  of  the 
order  Leguminosas.  Like  the  Calabar  bean,  it  is  a  very 
poisonous  narcotic,  administered  in  Africa  to  supposed 
witches.  Its  properties  are  not  well  understood. 

Sa'tan  [Heb..|Dtf,  "  the  fiend  "].  The  idea  of  Satan  as 
the  origin  of  all  evil  and  the  ruler  of  a  realm  of  evil  does 
not  occur  in  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were 
written  before  the  Exile.  It  was  introduced  among  the 
Jews  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  through  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Persian 
dualism,  however,  was  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
monotheism  of  the  old  Judaism,  and  in  the  book  of  Job 
Satan  is  still  the  servant  of  God  and  dependent  on  him. 
In  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  the  idea  of  Satan  developed  into  a 
comprehensive  deinonology,  supported  by  the  Pharisees, 
though  rejected  by  the  Sadducees.  This  demonology  passed 
directly  into  Christianity,  and  was  still  more  strengthened 
and  developed  during  the  contest  between  Christianity  and 
the  heathen  world.  To  many  of  the  early  Fathers  the  uni- 
verse seemed  to  bo  divided  between  God  and  Satan,  and 
history  to  consist  of  a  struggle  between  them  for  the  sole 
rule.  Tho  Middle  Ages  still  clung  to  this  view  ;  and  al- 
though in  modern  times  it  has  faded  away  before  the  purer 
and  more  energetic  conception  of  God  as  the  One,  the  idea 
of  Satan  as  the  personal  representative  of  evil  still  forms 
a  part  of  the  creeds  of  most  Christian  denominations. 

Satellites.  See  ASTRONOMY,  EARTH,  MOON,  JUPITER, 
SATURN,  URANUS,  NEPTUNE,  and  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Safin,  a  smooth  and  lustrous  fabric  of  silk,  of  Chinese 
invention.  Of  the  warp  threads  only  one  in  every  five  or 
ten  is  raised  to  allow  the  shuttle  to  bo  passed,  but  each 


thread  is  raised  in  regular  succession  as  the  shuttle  is 
thrown.  It  is  woven  with  the  right  side  uppermost. 

Satin  Bower-Uird.     Sec  liowER-Jiiun. 

Satinet',  a  coarse  fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is  cotton 
and  the  weft  woollen.  It  was  originally  the  name  of  an  in- 
ferior variety  of  satin. 

Satin  Spar,  a  fibrous  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
found  of  snowy  whiteness  in  England,  Scotland,  and  el.-e- 
whcre,  which  when  polished  has  a  lustre  resembling  that 
of  satin.  A  fibrous  kind  of  (JYI-SI:M  (which  see)  is  also 
called  satin  spar,  is  softer  than  the  above,  and  is  frequently 
made  into  ornaments  resembling  cat's-eyc. 

Satin-Wood,  a  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  orna- 
mental wood.  The  best  is  from  Guiana,  and  is  the  wood 
of  f'fr<t/i<i  liui'iii'  //s-rs-.  Florida  satin-wood  is  from  A'trn- 
tkoxylum  Floriditnnin,  a  kind  of  prickly-ash  tree.  The  West 
India  satin-wood  is  from  different  trees,  some  of  it  of  the 
very  best,  and  others  of  the  poorest  quality.  The  rich  and 
fragrant  satin-wood  of  India  is  usually  of  good  quality.  It 
comes  from  Chlorti.rtflnn  ,s'i< -i>ti -tn«,  a  cedrelaceous  tree 
which  yields  a  sort  of  wood-oil.  Satin-wood  is  used  in 
making  workboxcs,  hair-brushes,  and  cabinet-work. 

Sat'ire  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  species  of  poetry  which 
originated  with  the  Romans,  and  in  this,  its  Roman  form, 
died  out  with  the  Latin  literature.  The  name  Hatira  was 
originally  written  *<ttnrit,  which,  derived  from  the  root  sat, 
'•enough,"  denoted  a  dish  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  mixed 
together,  then  a  stew ;  with  the  satyr  of  the  Greek  myth- 
ology and  the  satyric  drama  of  the  Greek  theatre  it  had 
nothing  to  do.  In  its  primitive  period,  when  it  first  arose 
out  of  popular  life,  the  artistic  form  of  the  ualnm  was 
dramatic,  a  scenic  improvisation  in  various  metres:  but 
afterward,  when  under  the  hands  of  Lucilius  the  natirn 
became  a  fixed  and  well-defined  literary  <jnn-c,  it  adopted 
the  epic  form,  modifying  the  tone  only  of  the  hexameter, 
not  its  construction.  As  developed  by  Horace,  Persius, 
and  Juvenal,  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  uni'u'n  was  a 
blending  of  epic  and  lyric  elements.  Descriptions  of 
men  and  manners  characteristic  of  the  age  formed  the 
epic  materials  which  entered  into  the  composition.  But 
these  descriptions  were  not  given  by  the  8«tir<t  in  the  same 
manner  as  by  the  epopee;  that  is,  in  pure  objectivity, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  artistic  representation.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  had  here  another  function — namely,  to  convey 
to  the  reader  the  sentiment  with  which  the  poet  looked  at 
them,  the  judgment  which  he  passed  on  them,  his  indig- 
nation, his  scorn ;  and  this  formed  the  lyric  element  of 
the  composition.  From  the  different  manner  in  which 
these  two  elements  were  combined  arose  the  difference  be- 
tween the  satire  and  the  didactic  poem.  The  latter  gave 
its  propositions,  its  theses,  directly  in  abstract  form,  and 
added  the  descriptions  as  illustrations,  as  persuasive  ar- 
guments ;  while  the  former  gave  its  verdicts  only  indirectly, 
seen  through  the  descriptions,  revealed  in  the  picture  by 
illuminating  it;  that  is,  the  satirn  was  humorous. 

But  although,  as  above  mentioned,  this  species  of  poetry, 
this  literary  genre,  died  out  with  the  Latin  literature,  it 
was  only  the  form,  the  satira  (properly  speaking),  which 
vanished ;  the  substance,  that  which  we  call  the  satirical, 
or  simply  satire,  and  which  was  by  no  means  invented  by 
the  Romans,  continued  to  live.  It  flourished  among  the 
Greeks  long  before  there  existed  any  Roman  literature,  and 
two  phases  of  it,  parody  and  irony,  the  modern  persiflage 
and  sarcasm,  were  powerfully  developed  by  them.  But  in 
Greece  its  form  was  principally  dramatic.  Aristophanes' 
comedies  are  dramatic  satires,  not  comedies  in  the  common 
use  of  the  word,  and  large  passages  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
especially  where  Socrates  is  cornering  some  Sophist  in  his 
argument,  are  of  a  most  brilliant  satirical  effect.  And  it 
continued  to  flourish  in  the  Christian  era  in  innumerable 
shades  and  under  innumerable  forms,  and  often  burst  forth 
in  specimens  compared  with  which  the  tatirte  of  Horace, 
Persius,  and  Juvenal  are  very  insignificant;  such  as  Jlei- 
nekc  Vos,  Epistfttte  Obscuronrm  Virnnnit,  Dint  Qn!.fote, 
dnllirer't  Travels,  etc.  In  a  volume  or  two  of  Klaildrra- 
datach,  Charivari,  or  Punch  satire  may  be  studied  in  all 
its  phases  and  in  all  its  forms.  CLEMENS  FETERSKN, 

Satisfac'tion  [Lat.  mtisfnctio],  in  law,  denotes,  when 
used  in  a  general  sense,  the  acquittance  of  a  legal  claim, 
the  legal  compensation  and  settlement  for  injuries  dune,  or 
the  discharge  of  a  debt  or  demand,  as  by  the  payment  of 
the  money  due  upon  any  obligation.  As  a  generic  term,  it 
thus  includes  all  the  particular  modes  by  which  a  pecuniary 
liability  on  the  one  side  and  right  on  the  other  are  ended, 
so  that  they  entirely  cease  to  exist.  In  a  more  spec'ial  and 
restricted  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  discharge  of  an 
obligation  which  is  a  matter  of  record — a  judgment  or  a 
mortgage — where  the  discharge  itself  is  also  of  record.  At 
the  common  law  an  entry  was  made  on  the  roll  by  an  at- 
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torncy  of  tin1  judgment  eicditnr  which  admitted  Iluit  the 
judgment  bad  In  rii  |.:ii<l  •  t.  In  the  I 

written    in-trninont,  ollen   culled   »  "  .-ati-fad  i'Hi  pii 
c.Mvnicd   b\   I !»•  judgment  cTivlilor,  or  in  i'iTt:iin  contin- 

•  by  his  iitlortiey,  leknowladginc  that  tin'  judgment 

tln'ii'ili  dc-cnbcd  is  satisfied.      I  l lilin^   tin-  uriTin.-    in 

tin-  iillii'i'  where  the  judgment  i-  entered  iinil  docketed,  the 

ck'rk  n 'd-  :i  ininiin-  "I  Unit  fact  in  tin-  proper  I k  and 

ii|nin  tin'  docket.  A  similar  entry  is  made  Ijy  tin:  clerk 
upon  llii'  filing  of  an  execution  by  which  tlii'  judgment  hu 

ktiiOed.      liecorded  mmtgagM  arc  di-  hai-cd  in  a  i 
somewhat  similar  nmnner.     In   many   "t    thr   Stairs   the 
iiioi  t  _<:t  _'i c  him-elf  is  rr'|iiirr<l   liy  -tat uie  to  write  a  satis-  i 

l';ii-lii pun  tin'  margin  of  the  nvnril,  iiinl  a  refusal  cm  his 

pail    i  rii'  1 1  -is  111  III  I  ill  I  ilc-  tu  .ill  :ii'lii  >n  for  i  l.i  ma  I.T-.       [n  other 

ihc'  mortgagee  executes  ami  acknowledges  before  a 
proper  ntlicer  iin  instrument  in  whirh  In'  recite-  that  the 
obligation  has  been  paid,  ami  delivers  the  name  tu  the 
moilgagor  or  other  parly  liable  for  tin-  d'-ht.  tin  tiling 
this  writing  in  the  office  of  the  clerk,  recorder,  ur  regi-lcr. 
it  is  itself  thi-n'iip'ni  recorded,  and  the  mortga  - 
li.  I  of  record  by  an  appropriate  indor-rmcnt.  The  several 
liic:in  'ribcd  mi-  intended  tu  convey  a  pnlilii-  no- 

tice that  the  lien  'if  the  ju< lenient  or  inort  gage  i-  destroyed. 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  original  notice  that  their  lien  was 
in  existence.  JOHN'  XOKTON  POMKROY. 

Su'torul.ja  Ujhely',  town  of  Hungary,  celebrated  for 

its  excellent  wine  and  the  granite-quarries  in  its  vicinity. 
P.  ii;,00. 

Sa'trap  [(!r.  nrpawrn;  ano.  Pors.  l-li*h'itrnji&van  ;  mod. 
Pers.  »lti-"l>],  the  ruler  of  a  satrapy  or  province  of  ancient 
Persia.  The  old  satraps  imitated  the  absolutism  and  the 
tyranny  of  their  royal  masters,  and  on  the  decline  of  the 
old  kingdom  some  of  the  satrapies  became  independent 
monarchic-. 

Satta'ra,  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  17°  41'  N.,  Ion.  74°  1'  E.,  has  a 
fort,  and  is  noted  as  one  of  the  HUM  salubrious  and  pleas- 
ant ,-tations  of  lie/, \in.  otherwise  it  is  insignificant.  The 
district  of  Sattara,  comprising  an  area  of  about  11,000  sq. 
in.,  with  l.u:!S,.V.!il  inhabitants,  was  incorporated  in  the 
British  empire  in  ISIS,  the  rajah  who  had  reigned  under 
British  authority  dying  without  heirs. 

Sat'tcrthwaitc  (THOMAS  EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Spuy- 
ten  lhiy\cl.  X.  V.,  Mar.  L'il,  1843;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lego  18(M.  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  X.  Y., 
1S07;  served  as  a  commissioned  surgeon  in  the  Franco- 
German  war;  is  surgeon  to  Dcmilt  Dispensary,  micro- 
sfopisl  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  pathologist  to  the  1'ics- 
bucrian  Hospital,  X.  Y.,  and  has  published  a  number  of 
professional  papers,  among  which  are  Bacteria,  tlfii-  .V<(- 
lin'i'  'tin/  li:  tntinit  to  Disease  (in  New  York  Mi  <ti<  nt  !'•  <-«i •</. 
1''  •-.  1875),  and  an  essay  On  the  Structure  and  I><  r-  l<-j>tn>  nt 
a/  <'.>nii><-iu','  .s'n/i«roHcc«,  to  which  was  awarded  in  1876  the 
alumni  pri/.e  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Saturation,  in  chemistry  [Lat.  inturare,  to  "fill," 
"  glut,"  "  cram,"  "  sate,"  or  "  cloy  "].  The  term  •nlur«(i»n 
i-  n -c.l  by  chemists  in  fine  distinct  senses:  Firtl,  in  the 
sen-c  nt  ,-atiiration  of  tolcent  powers  of  liquids.  There  are 
here  two  cases — solutions  of  solids  in  liquids,  and  solutions 
of  gases  in  liquids.  (The  subject  is  treated  under  the 
head  of  SOLUTION,  SOLVENTS,  AND  SOLUBILITY,  by  HUSKY 
WURTZ.)  Second,  in  the  sense  of  saturation  of  abiorbent 
powers  of  solids  for  gases.  The  absorption  of  liquids  by 
porous  solids  is  scarcely  to  bo  classed  among  chemical  phe- 
nomena, unless  when  accompanied  by  thermic  changes  in- 
ilieating  formation  of  chemical  compounds,  although  in 
common  parlance  the  term  "saturation"  is  applied  to  this 
lift.  Tln'i'il.  in  the  sense  of  the  saturation  of  m-iiliti/  and 
>'ii/.  and  the  formation  of  neutral  salts,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  acids  and  bases,  or  of  electro-positive  metals  or 
radicals  with  halogens.  (See  SALTS,  CHEMISTRY  AXD  CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF,  by  HENRY  WURTZ  ;  also  SALT-RADICALS,  by 
the  same.)  r\uirth,  in  a  sense  possibly  somewhat  akin  to 
the  lust,  referring  to  the  limit  of  chemical  combination  of 
water  with  other  compounds  to  form  hydrates.  This  sense 
is  distinct  from  «../V,'oii»  i'n  mater,  which  generally  pass 
much  beyond  this  limit,  but  it  will  also  be  treated  under 
tile  head  of  Sm.i  riOU,  SH  \  I:.\TS.  ete.  r'i/tli.  in  the  sense 
"!'  saturation  of  the  ff/in'ivf^'ii'y,  or  so-called  "  utomieity," 
of  an  element  or  radieal  by  other  elements  or  radicals  (for 
which  see  Vol. runs,  .MoLKCCLAR).  IlKNltr  Win  i/.. 

Snt'urday  [with  the  Romans  Diet  Saturni,  "  Saturn's 
day  "|,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week,  is  the  Jewish 
Sal.l.ath.  and  is  called  !>/• «  Xitibati  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

lire\  i 

Sat'urn.  The  planet  Saturn  is  the  sixth  in  order  of 
distance  from  the  sun.  and  the  third  of  the  superior  planets. 
It  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  872,137,000  miles  from  the 


sun,  but  tli-  i  li-a-t  di-i'iin'e-  of  Saturn  tr-.; 

sun  differ   Irom    tin-    mean    <li-taii.'e   Ijy   near!;. 

11,000 

mile-.  atrieity     of     : 

' liein;;    a!. out    '.I]..",11 

1'iatton  of  the   ea!th'.-    -I;  j  iiitii-niit    in 

:i  with  the  enorni' 

ti  om  n-   ^\  hen  in 

rion    inav    lie     eon;  enientlv    taken    as     v 
777. ..no. :n,,'|  7'j;i. , g  ,.|y.     \na 

taken     I  II. 4     in     the    ea-e     lit'    .M  MIM,    wllieh 

varying  decree  to  whi'-h  the  planet  is   illuminated,  it  ap- 
peal- that  when  Saturn  i-  at  hi-   nearest,  in  *>[•] 

more  favorably  examined  than  tthen  at  hi-  re: 

ojiposition  di-tanee  in  the  proportion   of  at-mit   S  to  It — :L 
noteworthy  difference,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken 

into   a unit    in  our   hooks   ,,f  a-tr.,noin\ .      Satin  n  <•] , 

his  orbit  in  u  period  of  10,758.2198  days,  or  29  years  1«7.'.' 

d.u-.        Ill-    ,-•.  nodieal   perioil.  or    the    intel.al    Let  m-ell  tUC- 

I  opjio-ition-.  e\.-|.|  d-  a\e.,r  l.\  about  1-|  da;. 
the  average.  His  volume  exceeds  the  earth's  abom 
time-,  but  his  no-ail  density  is  so  small  that  his  mass  only 
exceeds  hers  about  90  times.  In  fact,  hi-  m.- an  den-ity  i- 
less  than  that  of  any  known  member  of  the  solar  .«;. 
except,  of  course,  the  comets),  being  only  O.i:t  wh. 
earth's  is  taken  as  unity,  or,  if  the  density  of  water  be 
taken  as  the  unit,  that  of  Saturn  is  about  .73,  or  less  than 
the  density  of  mahogany.  His  mean  diameter  is  about 
70,000  miles,  his  compression  about  fa.  so  that  the  polar 
diameter  is  about  3500  miles  less,  and  the  equatorial  diam- 
eter about  3500  miles  greater. — Saturn  is  distinguished 
among  all  the  planets  by  the  remarkable  complexity  of 
his  structure  and  the  number  of  Mtb ordinale  bodies  over 
which  he  bears  sway.  His  gigantic  orb  is  girt  about  by  a 
mighty  system  of  flat  rings,  the  span  of  which  from  on 
to  outside  amounts  to  167,000  miles,  or  more  than  six  times 
the  circumference  of  the  earth.  There  arc  two  chief  bright 
rinir-.  the  outermost  nearly  10,000  miles  in  width,  the  in- 
nermost about  17,500  miles  in  width,  while  between  them 
there  is  a  gap  about  1500  miles  across.  Thus,  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  system  of  bright  rings  amounts  to  nearly 
28,910  miles.  It  is  probable  that  each  bright  ring  is  sub- 
divided into  several  others.  Inside  the  system  of  bright 
rings  there  is  a  dark  ring  (discovered  by  the  elder  Bond  of 
Ihmiird  Observatory,  Cambridge,  U.  P.),  also  probably 
multiple,  which  has  a  breadth  of  about  8700  miles.  Be- 
tween this  ring  and  the  planet  intervenes  a  space  more  than 
10,000  miles  in  breadth.  This  wonderful  appendage  has 
been  the  object  not  only  of  very  careful  scrutiny,  but  of 
much  discussion.  After  a  careful  in  of  the  diffi- 

cult problems  suggested  by  its  motion  and  at  least  relative 
stability — an  investigation  in  which  Laplace,  Pcirce,  Bond, 
and  Clerk  Maxwell  have  taken  part  —  astronomers  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rings  are  not  continuous 
bodies,  but  consist  of  multitudes  of  small  satellites,  mixed 
probably  with  vaporous  matter,  travelling  in  flat  flights 
around  the  central  orb.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  possible 
interpretation  of  the  actual  existence  and  continuance  of 
the  rings:  for  no  system  of  continuous  rings  could  continue 
to  travel  in  dynamical  equilibrium  around  Saturn,  or  bear 
the  strains  to  which  the  tremendous  attractive  power  of 
Saturn  would  subject  them.  The  planet  is  attended  by  eight 
satellites,  travelling  at  distances  ranging  from  3.3G  to  • 
radii  of  Saturn,  so  that  the  actual  span  of  the  orbit  traversed 
by  the  outermost  satellite  amounts  to  more  than  4,500,000 
miles.  This  is  the  largest  subordinate  scheme  within  the 
planetary  system.  The  sixth  satellite,  in  order  of  distance 
from  Saturn,  is  judged  to  be  about  3000  miles  in  diameter, 
so  that  it  is  an  orb  nearly  as  large  as  the  planet  Mercury. 
The  outermost  is  about  as  largo  as  the  least  of  JupiterV 
satellites;  the  rest  are  smaller ;  and,  somewhat  singularly. 
the  satellite  which  travels  between  the  sixth  and  the  outer- 
most is  the  least  of  all,  and  can  scarcely  bo  discerned  save 
in  the  most  powerful  telescopes.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
elder  Bond  of  Harvard ;  the  sixth  or  largest  by  lliiy^l 
the  two  innermost  by  Sir  W.  Herschel;  and  the  rest  by 
J.  D.  Cassini.  The  globe  of  Saturn  is  marked,  like  that 
of  Jupiter,  by  belts,  but  they  are  less  distinct.  The  tint 
of  the  planet  as  a  whole  is  yellowish,  but  the  belts  show 
considerable  variety  of  color.  An  equatorial  belt,  nearly 
always  seen,  has  a  creamy-white  color;  the  dark  belt 
either  side  are  commonly  cinnamon-colored;  while  the 
polar  regions  show  a  faint  tinge  of  azure.  As  in  tin 
of  Jupiter,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
fill  study  of  these  belts  and  of  the  probable  condition  of 
Saturn's  globe  is,  that  we  do  not  see  a  solid  or  liquid  orb, 
but  only  the  outer  parts  of  a  deep  and  cloud-laden  atmo- 
sphere. In  fact,  while  the  general  evidence  in  Saturn' 
is  identical  with  that  already  considered  in  dealing  with 
Jupiter,  there  are  some  points  of  detail  which  arc  different, 
and  afford  even  more  convincing  evidence  as  to  the  condition 
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of  these  giant  planets.  The  belts  of  Saturn  show  a  marked 
curvature  when  the  planet  is  near  those  parts  of  the  orbit 
where  the  summer  or  winter  of  Saturn  is  in  progress  (so 
far  as  t)ie  sun's  elevation  viewed  from  Saturn  is  concerned). 
.\n\v,  this  curvature  enables  the  astronomer  on  earth  to  de- 
termine whether  the  varying  position  of  the  Saturnian  sun 
exercises  any  influence  on  the  belts,  which,  if  sun-raised, 
would  naturally  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  solar  action.  But, 
instead  of  any  change  corresponding  t<>  varying  solar  action, 
the  belts,  though  uot  altogether  unchanging,  exhibit  one 
markedly  constant  feature  in  the  permanence  of  the  great 
equatorial  bright  zone.  This,  if  sun-raised,  and  therefore 
sun-ruled,  would  travel  northward  and  southward  (as  the 
Saturnian  sun  passed  >T.  and  S.  of  the  celestial  equator) 
through  a  range  of  fully  30,000  miles  on  the  globe  of  the 
planet.  Since,  on  the  contrary,  the  belt  remains  persist- 
ently equatorial,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  is  that 
it  is  due  to  some  cause  inherent  in  Saturn's  globe.  Doubt- 
less, the  actual  cause  is  the  intense  heat  still  pervading  that 
globe.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Prof.  Pciree,  in  discuss- 
ing the  condition  of  the  major  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  still  be  in- 
tensely heated,  deducing  this  result  from  the  nebular  theory 
of  planetary  genesis.  Saturn,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  Bonds,  Airy,  Coolidge,  and  others, 
exhibits  at  times  strange  changes  of  figure,  his  globe  bulg- 
ing out  in  the  regions  corresponding  to  our  temperate  /.ones, 
and  being  depressed  at  the  poles  and  equator,  or  sometimes 
bulging  out  toward  one  polar  region  and  being  depressed 
at  the  other.  The  shadow  of  the  globe  on  the  rings  also 
shows  at  times  a  very  marked  departure  from  the  figure  to 
be  expected  if  a  perfect  oblate  sphere  east  a  shadow  on  a 
plane  ring.  These  peculiarities,  perfectly  inexplicable  on 
the  ordinary  theory  of  the  planet,  are  easily  explained  if 
the  globe  wo  sec  be  regarded  as  bounded  by  cloud-masses 
in  an  exceedingly  deep  atmosphere,  so  that  the  actual  figure 
of  the  disk  may  vary  according  as  higher  or  lower  cloud- 
strata  form  its  boundary.  The  whole  subject  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  giant  planets  of  the  solar  system  is  well  worth 
careful  study,  carried  out  independently  of  notions  which, 
though  they  have  long  prevailed,  have  never  had  any  real 
basis  in  observation,  or  even  any  justification  from  analogy, 
since  surely  it  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  reasonable  to 
assume  without  evidence  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  resemble 
the  earth,  which  they  exceed  hundreds  of  times  in  volume, 
than  it  would  be  to  assume  without  evidence  that  they  re- 
semble the  sun,  which  exceeds  them  hundreds  of  times  in 
volume.  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 

Siit'imi,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy,  settled  on  the  Cap- 
itoline  Hill,  which  was  also  called  the  Saturnian  Hill ;  in- 
troduced agriculture  and  social  order  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  and  instituted  the  Golden  Age.  After  his 
death  he  was  removed  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and  a 
temple  was  raised  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  In  the  later  Human  mythology  he  was  identified 
with  Cronos. 

Satin  iia'lia  [Lat.],  the  old  Italian  festival  of  the  god 
Saturn,  celebrated  in  ancient  Rome  with  feasting  and  mirth. 
Slaves  were  permitted  freedom  of  speech  and  act,  and  all 
classes  throw  off  care  and  toil.  During  the  republic  it  was 
celebrated  on  the  19th  of  December:  Augustus  made  it 
embrace  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  :  and  later  it  included  five 
or  even  seven  days.  Of  these  seven  days,  the  first  two  were 
the  true  Saturnalia,  and  the  three  following  were  the  Opalia 
in  honor  of  Ops,  while  the  last  two  were  called  Sigillaria, 
from  the  sijfitta  or  clay  toys  then  sold.  The  festivities  of 
the  old  Christmas,  of  Twelfth  Night,  and  of  the  Carnival 
seem  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

Saturni'nus  (Lucius  APPULEIUS),  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  unscrupulous  demagogues  which  ancient  Rome 
produced,  was  quaestor  in  104  B.C.,  and  stationed  at  Ostia 
to  superintend  the  provision  of  Rome  with  corn,  but  filled 
the  position  so  badly  that  he  was  superseded  by  the  sen- 
ate. He  immediately  joined  the  party  of  Marius.  In  100 
B.  c.  he  was  tribune  for  the  second  time,  but  secured  his 
election  only  by  murdering  his  competitor.  In  order  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  masses,  he  made  the  most  ex- 
travagant propositions  of  distribution  of  lands  in  Gaul,  of 
the  establishment  of  colonies,  of  a  fixed  price  for  corn,  etc. 
In  the  election  campaign  of  the  following  year  new  mur- 
ders and  frauds  were  committed  by  him  and  his  party,  but 
suddenly  the  masses  themselves  turned  against  him.  After 
a  short  fight  in  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  was  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob, 
though  Marius,  who  was  consul,  attempted  to  save  him. 

Sat'yr  [Gr.  Sirupot],  one  of  a  class  of  imaginary  beings 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  rough  and  rude  woodland  divini- 
ties, much  dreaded  by  the  simple  rustics.  They  were  brist- 
ly and  uncouth,  and,  according  to  Liddell  and  Scott,  they 
differed  from  the  fauns  by  the  want  of  horns.  They  were 


lustful  and  drunken  beings,  and  are  stigmatized  by  Hesiod 
as  '*  the  race  of  worthless  satyrs."  The  Romans  identified 
them  with  the  fauni  and  sylvani.  Silenus  was  the  leader 
of  the  satyrs,  themselves  often  called  Sileni. 

Saucclito,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marin  co.,  Cal.,  on  N.  side  of 
entrance  to  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  731. 

Sau'erkraut  [Gcr.,  "sour  cabbage"],  an  article  of 
food  prepared  by  shredding  cabbages,  adding  gome  salt, 
pepper-corns,  cloves,  caraway,  etc.,  and  allowing  the  whole 
to  ferment  under  pressure.  The  juice  is  poured  on"  from 
time  to  time,  anil  strong  brine  is  added.  It  is  freshened 
before  it  is  cooked,  and  may  be  boiled,  fried,  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  table. 

Saugatuck',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Allcgan  co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Kalamazoo  River,  on  Michigan  and  Erie  ship- 
canal  (proposed),  contains  several  churches,  excellent 
schools,  1  newspaper,  and  a  few  manufactories.  Is  in  the 
centre  of  the  famous  Michigan  fruit-region.  P.  of  v.  1026  ; 
of  tp.  2538.  C.  M.  WINSLOW,  En.  "COMMERCIAL." 

Sangeen,  Canada.     See  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Sau'gerties,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  extend- 
ing from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  Hudson  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Esopus  Creek,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  na- 
tional banks,  several  churches  and  schools,  extensive  man- 
ufactories of  quicklime,  cement,  and  bricks,  and  a  consid- 
erable shipping-business  for  agricultural  products.  P.  of  v. 
3731 ;  of  tp.  10,455. 

Sun'gus,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Saugus 
branch  of  Eastern  R.  R.,  has  important  manufactures,  and 
includes  p.-v.  of  SAUGUS  CENTRE.  P.  2247. 

Sank,  county  of  S.  \V.  Wisconsin,  on  Wisconsin  and 
i  Baraboo  rivers,  traversed  in  the  P.  W.  corner  by  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  a  broken  surface,  well  tim- 
bered and  productive,  with  several  saw-mills  and  iron- 
foundries,  and  rapidly-increasing  manufactures.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  hops,  wool,  and  butter. 
Cap.  Baraboo.  Area,  850  sq.  m.  P.  23,860. 

San  l>  Centre,  p.-v.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.,  on  Sank  Lake, 
45  miles  W.  of  Mississippi  River,  has  4  churches,  a  public 
library,  a  graded  school,  2  flouring-mills,  1  newspaper,  and 
repair-shops.  P.  1155.  J.  H.  SIMONTON,  En.  "HERALD." 

Sauk  City,  p.-v.,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin  River, 
25  miles  W.  of  Madison,  is  a  German  settlement;  has  3 
churches,  2  hotels,  and  a  German  paper,  established  1852. 
Principal  business,  fanning.  It  is  situated  in  the  hop- 
centre  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  completion  of  the  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  River  improvement,  which  is  now  in  process  by 
the  U.  S.  government,  is  expected  to  add  largely  to  the 
future  of  Sauk  City.  A  mile  farther  N.  on  the  river  is  the 
village  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  with  about  600  inhabitants.  At 
each  of  these  two  places  a  bridge  crosses  the  Wisconsin  ; 
the  bridge  at  Sauk  City  is  900  feet  long.  The  lumber-trade 
is  very  extensive  at  Sauk  City  ;  the  lumber  comes  down 
the  river  in  rafts  from  the  pineries.  P.  about  1000. 

II.  KLEINPELL,  En.  "PIONEER-AM-WISCONSIX." 

Sauk  Rapids,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  Minn., 
on  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  75  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul, 
contains  1  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  excellent  water- 
power,  2  hotels,  and  shops.  The  finest  granite-quarries  in 
the  North-west  are  here,  and  dairying  is  extensively  carried 
on.  P.  of  v.  412 ;  of  tp.  444. 

G.  W.  BENEDICT,  ED.  "  SENTINEL." 

Saiikville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ozaukee  co.,  Wis.     P.  1930. 

Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  a  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin;  was  anointed  by  Samuel;  fought  with  great 
success  against  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  Amalekites,  and  governed  well  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  but  afterward  became  possessed  of  "  an  evil 
spirit  from  the  Lord,"  committed  great  cruelties,  and  fell, 
together  with  three  of  his  sons,  in  the  battles  of  Mount 
Gilboa  against  the  Philistines,  about  1055  B.C.  One  of  his 
sons,  Ishbosheth,  maintained  himself  for  two  years  against 
David  as  king  of  all  the  tribes  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Judah.  (For  further  details  concerning  Saul  see  the 
articles  on  DAVID,  SAMUEL,  and  the  JEWS.) 

Saiilcy',  de  (Louis  FELICIEN  JOSEPH  CAIGNART),  b.  at 
Lille.  France,  Mar.  1«,  1S07;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  at  the 
military  school  of  Paris  in  1838,  and  shortly  after  keeper 
of  the  museum  of  artillery;  gained  celebrity  first  as  a  nu- 
mismatist by  his  Essai  de  daniflGOtio*  </'*  Kiiitrn  nion£- 
t«!ri'x  !<!/;:autt,i>'H,  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy 
in  1836 ;  studied  Assyrian  and  Celtic  inscriptions,  and 

wrote  Jjf.K  Cftttiftnt/ilt'H  <li'  Jnh'fi  Cfnar  ftfniH  lrn  (rtintfn  (1860) 

but  concentrated  himself  more  especially  on  Hebrew  an- 
tiquities ;  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1 850,  and  wrote  Voyage 
atttour  tlv  la  ^f<!l•  iiiurtc  ct  dans  Ics  Tcrres  LiljUqin-n  (2  vols., 
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1852-54),    Ettlili'H   unr  In  Xiiiin'«,/int'-fH'   jit'tni'/nf  and   //,'* 

toif       'I'        /'I  i  '!"<'::•,  .  t'l  I',''     S'l  ,'nt, 

(18M),  Lu  Dtrniert  ./.,„,;  ,/.•  AnMOMK  '  IM6),  ///•'•,„.  ./.• 

II,  /:'i,,,l,    ,  I,,;,,,,, I,,,,;,/,,,    ./,»    /.,,,,,    i/'AWr.i. 

(I  ill-  \i>i,'uii,  I  I  -i;-],  .S',/,1-  Siii'/iH  l/r  I'l/inliiil-i'  JHlllllljlli' 
(  1-7  I  I,  and  ,\  ,,,„!  .,i,"ll'i/ur  ill-  Trrn-ft'lillll  (1-71). 

Siiuls'ltiiry,  'I1-.  Iliircleman  CO.,  Tonn.,  on  Memphis  and 
Charleston  U.  11.  I'.  4IIU. 

Siiiil-ltiiry   (Wii.i.iHn),  b.  in   Kent  co.,  Del.,  June  2, 

1X20;  educated  ill  Delaware  nml  Di"kin<on  colleges ;  «  a- 
admitlcd  to  tin;  tiiir  Isi;,;  was  attoinev  u'eneral  of  Dela- 
«a;r  I -.,11  .i.'i.  and  1'.  S.  Sell  a  I  or  I  -.ill  1 1 1  I  -71,  when  In-  «a- 

iiicccc  led  li\  hi-  brother  Ki.t  (b.  Doe.  29,  1817).  Another 
brother.  Hn%K,  «ii-  ijovcrnor  of  Delaware  1864-71. 

SimlKton,  t|,..  U  ay, \.  C.     I'.  1U9. 

Siiult  dc  Saintc  Mnri«-,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cnp.  of  Chip- 
pewa  00.,  .Mi.-h.,  nt  the  fuot  of  the  rapids  cir  fulls  from 
which  it  derive-;  its  iiiitiu-,  mi  Si.  Mary's  River,  near  the 
iiullrl  of  Lake  Superior,  timl  on  the  ship-canal  constructed 
around  those  rapids  tu  facilitate  nav  illation  tictweeu  Lake- 
Superior  and  Huron,  has  a  pietUTcMQnc  location  MII  tin'  ,-iti- 

Ml  mi  early  French  fort,  mission,  unit  trading-post,  famous 
in  the  >eventceiith  century  a-  one  of  the  head-.jiiarters  of 
Jesuit  explorations  ;  has  3  hotels,  2  churches,  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  French  Canadians  ami  C'hippcwa  Indian-. 
who  are  engaged  in  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  making 
maple-sugar,  and  in  trafficking  with  tlie  euinmer  visitors 
who  make  this  a  place  of  resort.  P.  1213. 

Saulte  Saintc  Marie,  p.-v.,  Algoma  district,  Ont., 
Canada,  directly  opposite  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Michigan,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary's  Kiver. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  fur-trading  and 
fishing.  (See  S.uvr  MAIIY'S  HIVER.)  1*.  of  v.  about  400; 
of  sub-district,  S79. 

Saumaise.    See  SALMASIUS. 

Samniir',  town  of  France,  department  of  Maino-et- 
Loire,  on  the  Loire,  is  famous  for  its  rosaries  made  of 
coc.ia.nut  shells,  has  manufactures  of  linens  and  cambrics, 
and  trades  in  wine,  corn,  hemp,  and  spirits.  P.  11,079. 

Saunders.     Sec  SANDAL-WOOD  and  SANTAL-WOOD. 

Saun'ders,  county  of  E.  Nebraska,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
the  I'lattu  and  drained  by  Cottonwood  and  other  rivers, 
cMii-ista  chiefly  of  fertile  rolling  prairies,  and  is  traversed 
in  its  S.  E.  corner  by  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R. 
Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  butter.  Cap.  Wahoo. 
Area,  760  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  4547;  in  1*75,  10,382. 

Saunders,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ala,    P.  1143. 

Saunders  (Emn.uM  Don),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Morris  co., 
N.  J.,  Oct.  31,  1809;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1831,  in 
theology  at  Princeton  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  (loochland  co.,  Va.,  for  sixteen  years,  and  afterward  for 
a  short  time  at  Pottstawn,  Pa;  travelled  in  Europe,  mid 
founded  at  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  1857,  the  .Saun- 
ders  Institute,  a  highly  efficient  classical  school  for  boys. 
Among  the  teachers  was  his  only  son,  COURTLAND,  b.  in 
Virginia  in  1841,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  attain- 

inenls,  author  of   .1    .V.-ir  Ni/«IYui  nf   I., ilia    I'limiti'i/M*.    ict'th 

ii  \I/M»JMI«  of  Der-leiiniuHt,  published  1860,  when  not  twenty 
years  of  age;  entered  the  Union  service  as  captain  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  Regiment,  and  was  killed  at  Antietam 
lsi',2.  Dr.  Saundors  gave  in  1870  the  largo  building  and 
extensive  grounds  of  the  institute  to  found  the  Presby- 
teriiin  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  as  a  memorial  of  his  son, 
and  by  personal  solicitation  raised  $100,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  other  buildings.  D.atWest  Philadelphia  Sept.  13, 
1872.  The  late  John  A.  Brown,  a  retired  banker  of  Phil- 
adelphia, gave  $300,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  memorial 
hospital,  which  was  thus  enabled  to  start  with  about  $500,000. 

Saunders  (PRINCE),  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  about  1774,  a 
negro,  who  received  an  excellent  education;  taught  school 
at  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  at  Boston;  went  to  Hayti  ls»7 : 
was  employed  by  Christophe  as  superintendent  of  educa- 
tiMii;  was  the  author  of  thecriminal  code  of  Hayti;  visited 
England  in  an  official  capacity,  and  was  there  received  into 
the  society  of  the  most  eminent  men,  partly  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  the  supposition  that  his  first  name,  "  Prince,"  im- 
plied a  member  of  the  reigning  family  of  Hayti.  Return- 
ing to  the  U.  S.,  he  studied  theology,  became  minister  of  a 
colored  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  published  Document! 
ri'/iilir.  in  Jlui/ti  (ISlli),  .1  .V.-moiV  i,,,  Sliii-rr,/  und  llin/- 
ii,,,i  rn/i,  r*  ilsl>).  Ho  ultimately  went  back  to  Hayti. 
where  he  obtained  high  offices,  and  was  attorney-general 
;iinc  of  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1839  (or  1840}. 

Saunders  (Ro«i  t.i  s  M.).  b.  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  in 
Mar..  IT'.n  :  studied  :;t  the  1'iiivcrsity  of  North  Carolina. 
but  did  not  graduate:   resided  some  years  in  Tcnm 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1SI2";  returned  to  North 
Carolina;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1815-20,  and 


Speaker  of  that  body  two  years;  member  of  t'oi. 
l-'.'l  27  and  l-ll  I.,;  attorney  irdiera!  nf  North  Ca. 
1-2-  :  pr'--ideni  of  the  board  of  commissioners  on  claims 

ULMin-t    K  ranee   I-:;.1;;  judge   of   the    supremi-    rt    of   the 

I-::.,:   mini-tcrto  Spain  I -If,  :,n  ;   «a-  -nb-e.|ucntly 
a.'ain  a  meinlier  ot'lhe  legislature,  and  took  a  1 
in  prnniotiu;:  the  ei.n-f ruction  of  railways  in  North  ' 
Una.     D.  at  Raleigh  Apr.  21.  l-f.7. 

Sun n'dcr-on    \i,  n..i  v-i.  I.L.D.,  F.  K.  S..  b.  at  Thurlcs- 
ton.    Yorkshire,     England,    in    If, -2:     lo-l     hi'     sii:ht    by 
an    attack    of  smallpox    in    infancy,    hut   was   earctii;! 
hi-  lather;    Icaincd     Latin    and    Hied,    al 

cmics:     «a-   t:niL.hi   the  higher   mathematics    by   private 

tutor-,    and    displayed    Mich  ma-leiy    of  all    the    allied   s.-i- 

inclinlin^  optic-,  that  in  17117  he  lectured  upon  them 

with  great  applan-e  at    the    I  nivei.-ily   ol    Cambridge,  and 

on  the  recommendation  of  Sir   Isaac   Newton  was  in  1711 

eh.,-en  to  suceerd  \Vhi-t, .11  as  Lucanian  professor  of  inath- 

'llcge.     D.  Apr.  In.  17.::'.     After  his 

death  app,  ,    „;'.  I /,,,/,,,,    i  I  7  I"  i,  M  wliieh 

was  prefixed  a  biograpliii -al  sketch  by  bil  son  John.     His 
M'tli»</  ',/'  /-'/,/.,-/-, ,ifi  appeared  in  1750. 

Saunemin,  tp.,  Livingston  .•,,.,  in.    p.  1171. 

Saup'pe  (IlEiiMANx).  b.  at  Wcsenstein,  near  Dohna, 
Saxony,  Dec.  9,  1809;  studied  philology  at  I.eip-ie,  and 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  University  of  Zurich  in 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar  in  I -I.,,  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  (iottingcn  in  I -.,f,.  To- 
gether with  Ilaiipt.  ho  has  edited  -inc.-  1S48  a  collection  of 
i,i.  .k  and  Itoinan  authors  with  German  notes,  which  im- 
mediately became  very  popular. 

Sauqaoit,  p.-v.,  Paris  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Utica 
div  i-ion  of  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.R.  P.459. 

Silurians.    See  REPTILIA. 

Sail  rin'  (JACQUES),  b.  at  Ntmes,  France,  Jan.  6,  1677; 
removed  to  Geneva  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  studied  theology  ;  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Wal- 
loon church  in  London  in  1701,  and  in  1705  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  the  Hague,  where  he  d.  Dec.  30,  1730.  He  was 
a  powerful  preacher,  and  several  collections  of  his  sermons 
have  been  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  German  and 
English.  His  Diecourt  *ur  If*  Ertntmenta  Iff  piu»  mtmnr- 
ablet  da  FiViij  el  A'nnrmur  Tetlamealt  (1720)  also  became 
very  popular  under  the  name  of  "Saurin's  Bible." 

Sanrop'sida  [aaipat,  a  "lizard,"  and  o^it,  "resem- 
blance"], a  group  established  by  Prof.  Huxley  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  birds  and  reptiles  in  contradistinction  to 
the  mammals  or  Theropsida,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  amphibians,  fishes,  and  inferior  types  which  con- 
stitute the  type  of  Ichthyopsida.  These  agree  with  the 
mammals  in  having  an  amnion  and  allantois,  the  latter 
being  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  enlarged  vitellus  of 
|  the  egg,  and  with  the  Ichthyopsida,  or  at  least  the  higher 
:  forms  of  the  group,  by  the  development  of  a  qua 
|  bone  or  corresponding  elements  intervening  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  skull.  The  skeleton  is  well  ossified ;  the 
skull  has  no  separate  parasphenoid  bone,  at  least  in  the 
adult;  "the  prootic  is  always  ossified,  and  cither  remains 
distinct  from  the  cpiotic  and  opisthotic  throughout  life,  or 
unites  with  them  only  after  they  have  ankylosed  with  ad- 
jacent bones;"  the  occipital  condyle  is  always  single;  the 
heart  is  cither  quadrilocular,  as  in  the  birds,  or  trilocular, 
as  in  the  reptiles.  Specialized  kidneys  are  developed,  and 
succeed  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  the  embryo.  All  the  species 
are  cither  oviparous  or  viviparous.  The  gap  now  existing 
between  the  representatives  of  the  contained  classes,  birds 
and  reptiles,  was  much  less  in  former  types,  and  many  inter- 
mediate forms  lived  in  the  Mesozoic  period.  THEO.  GILL. 

SMiis-urr".  de  (HORACE  BENEDICT),  b.  at  Conches,  near 
I  i  i-nev  a,  Feb.  17, 1740 ;  studied  under  his  uncle,  Charles  Bon- 
net, and  under  Haller,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physics 
and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Geneva  in  1782.  After 
careful  and  comprehensive  preparations,  improving  his  in- 
struments, especially  the  hygrometer,  and  inventing  new 
instruments,  such  as  the  cyanomctor  and  diaphanoraeter, 
he  commenced  a  series  of  scientific  mountain-excursions, 
crossing  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight  different  routes, 
ascending  Mont  Blanc  in  1787  and  Monte  Rosa  in  1789, 
encamping  for  seventeen  days  on  the  Col  du  (leant,  and 
vi-iiing  the  Jura,  Vosgos,  and  Auvergne  mountains,  Gcr- 
many,  England,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  The  result  of  tin -e 
voyages  was  a  multitude  of  the  most  valuable  observations, 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  science  of  geology  when  communicated  in  Voyage*  dan» 
let  Alpet  (4  vols.,  1779-9R).  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
minor  works  are — Sur  rityijromftrir  (17*:!)  and  /'.  .lywi 
(1771).  In  17-C,  he  resigned  his  chair,  but  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Geneva  to  France  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  hi-tory  at  the  central  school  of  the  department  of 
I. .-man.  D.  at  Geneva  Jan.  23,  1799. 
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SAVAGE— SAVANNAH. 


Sav'age  (CHARLES  C.),  b.  at  Middletown  (now  Crom- 
well), ('mill.,  in  1S20:  engaged  in  the  stereotyping  busi- 
nc.-s  in  New  York  City  ;  wrote  for  religious  and  agricultural 
papers,  and  was  author  of  Illuitratnl  Jlioi/ra/ilii/  (1s.'-) 
and  Tin:  \\~-n-lil,  (j'eoyrajiltical,  Historical,  and  Htutislii-al 
(1853). 

Savuuc  (lOtiwAHD),  b.  at  Princeton,  Mass..  in  1761; 
was  at  lii',-1  a  goldsmith  :  studied  painting  under  West  in 
London  :  afterward  resided  somo  time  in  Italy  ;  founded  a 
museum  in  New  York  ;  removed  it  to  Boston,  where  it 
formed  ;i  part  of  the  old  New  England  Museum,  lie  was 
established  as.  a  portrait-painter  in  New  York  as  early  as 
1789 ;  made  and  engraved  a  group  of  the  Washington 
family,  and  executed  a  profile  portrait  of  Pres.  Washington 
on  wood. 

Savage  (Jons),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  13,  1828; 
studied  at  the  art  school  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society; 
took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  ISIS,  editing 
two  journals  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
band  of  peasants ;  escaped  to  New  York  ;  became  a  proof- 
reader for  the  New  York  Triljnitr  ;  was  afterward  editorially 
connected  with  several  newspapers  at  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, and  New  Orleans;  wag  active  in  organizing  Irish  vol- 
unteers for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Con- 
federate State.- ;  wrote  several  popular  war-songs,  including 
The  Starry  Flay,  and  published  several  volumes  of  poems, 
dramas,  and  biographies. 

Savage  (.TAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  July  13, 
17S4,  deseendeil  from  Thomas  Savage,  an  early  Massa- 
chusetts settler,  and  also  from  Rev.  William  Wheelwright, 
noted  for  his  religious  and  political  controversies  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  graduated  at  Harvard  ]s«:i;  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  1807  ;  sat  in  both  houses  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  in  the  executive  council,  and  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1S20  ;  filled  several  muni- 
cipal posts  at  Boston;  was  official  orator  July  4,  1811; 
contributed  to  the  North  American  llecicio  and  the  New 
l-'.injluii'l  M'i:i't::!ue  ;  conducted  for  five  years  the  Month/i/ 
AntliH/iii/y  ;  edited  Paley's  \Yurk»  (Cambridge,  5  vols., 
1828  ;  new  ed.  1830),  several  volumes  of  American  State 
I'H/K-I-S  and  of  tho  Cullectioiu  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  of  which  he  was  for  some  years  the  presi- 
dent :'  issued  several  genealogical,  historical,  political,  and 
controversial  pamphlets,  and  published  from  the  original 
manuscripts  Oov.  John  Winthrop's  important  JJistory  <>/ 
New  England  (Boston,  2  vols.,  1825-26;  new  ed.  1853), 
"  with  notes  to  illustrate  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, tho  geography,  settlement,  and  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  principal 
planters ;"  was  influential  in  procuring  tho  publication  of 
Gov.  Hutchinson's  Ifistury  of  Massachusetts,  and  compiled, 
on  the  basis  of  Farmer's  Register,  a  Genealogical  iJiction- 
ary  of  tfie  First  Settlers  of  New  England,  shon-iuy  Three 
Generations  nf  those  who  came  before  May,  1603  (Boston,  4 
vols.,  1862-64),  a  work  of  great  value  and  displaying  ex- 
traordinary industry  and  research,  but  confused  in  plan, 
unequal  in  execution,  and  disfigured  by  tho  exhibition  of 
spleen  against  many  of  the  parties  to  the  colonial  con- 
troversies of  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  against 
Cotton  Mather  and  the  opponents  of  his  ancestor,  Wheel- 
wright. Mr.  Savage  was  long  connected  with  the  first 
savings  bank  at  Boston,  and  a  member  of  the  principal 
historical,  literary,  and  scientific  societies.  D.  at  Boston 
Mar.  8,  1873. 

Savage  (RICHARD),  an  English  poet,  claimed  to  be  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Anne,  countess  of  Macclesfield,  by 
Richard  Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  alleging  that  ho  was  born  at 
London  Jan.  10,  1698;  was  reared  in  poverty.  By  the 
alleged  intervention  of  his  grandmother,  Lady  Mason,  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  tolerable  education  in  a  grammar 
school  at  St.  Alban's,  and  was  afterward  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker ;  but  having  displayed  literary  tastes,  he  went 
to  London  about  1716,  where  he  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Steele.  and  of  Wilks  and  Mrs.  Oldlield,  the  actors,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  his  father  on  being  informed  in  a 
mysterious  manner  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  In 
1717  he  translated  from  the  Spanish  a  play,  Woman's  a 
j;i,lil/<;  which  had  a  run  of  twelve  nights ;  produced  in 
1723  a  successful  tragedy,  Sir  Thomas  Occrbury  ;  in  1726 
a  volume  of  MitccUaneout  Poems  nml  Translations  :  in 
1728  The  Iia.ita.rd,  a  Poem,  which  speedily  ran  through 
five  editions;  and  in  1729  his  best  work,  The  }\'amli  i;-r.  a 
31'iral  J'ui'in.  In  1727  he  was  condemned  to  deatli  for 
lulling  a  man  in  a  tavern-brawl,  but  pardoned  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  his  mother;  was  then  taken  into  the 
house  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  relative  of  his  mother,  and 
allowed  a  pension  of  £200,  but  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
protector;  subsisted  thereafter  upon  money  subscribed  by 
Pope  and  Ills  literary  circle ;  obtained  from  Queen  Caroline 
an  annual  stipend  o'f  £50  in  consequence  of  some  verses 


he  had  written  on  her  birthday;  resided  several  years  at 
Bristol,  wdiere  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt  Jan., 
174:;.  D.  there  Aug.  1,  1743.  He  is  now  best  remem- 
bered by  the  pathetic  Life  written  by  his  friend  Johnson. 

Savan'na  [Sp.  wa/.<nm,  u  "  sheet  ''].  a  grassy  plain  in  a 
tropical  region,  yielding  paMurage  in  the  wet  season,  and 
often  having  a  growth  of  under-shrubs.  It  corresponds 
to  the  jifin-i'-  of  more  northern  latitudes.  The  word  is 
chiclly  used  in  tropical  America. 

Savanna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.,  on  Missis- 
sippi River  and  on  Western  Union  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  «71  ; 
of  tp.  1236. 

Saviin'nali,  cap.  of  Chatham  co.,  <)a.,  a  seaport,  the 
largest  and  principal  city  in  the  State,  is  on  a  level  plain 
on  the  southern  bank  of  Savannah   River.  JO  feet  above 
the  sea  and  18  miles  from  it  by  the  river.     Savannah  does 
an  immense  foreign  and  domestic  export  busines-  in  cotton, 
the   staple   commodity,   rice,  timber,   lumber,   and    naval 
stores.     The  latter  articles  —  i.  e.  rosin  and  turpentine  — 
have  just  begun  to  assume  a  prominent  place,  and  promise 
to  become  vigorous  rivals  of   King  Cotton.     In  receipts 
Savannah  ranks  as  the  second  cotton-port  in   the  U.  S.  : 
from  Sept.  1,  1874,  to  Dec.  1,  1874,  the  receipts  exceeded 
those  of   New  Orleans.     Below  is  a  condensed  table  of 
exports,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1873  :  Foreign—  cotton,  377,697  bales,  valued  at  §29,346.26  1  ; 
lumber  and  timber,  valued  at  $381,993;  staves  and  head- 
ings. $75,512;  and  miscellaneous  merchandise.     Domestic 
—cotton,  243,993  bales,  valued  at  $18,373,980  ;  timber  and 
lumber,   valued  at  $1.198,007;    naval    stores,  $81,944.50; 
rice,  22,294  tierces,  valued  at  $1,035,488;  and  other  mer- 
chandise. 

Summary  nf  Value  of  Exports  for  the  year  187S. 
Foreign  .................................................................  S2'j,s.-i<i.i>7:->.oo 

Coastwise  ...............................................................  '_'-J,7:i:i,77v7"p 

Total  ...............................................................  S 


The  depth  of  water  on  Savannah  bar  is  26  feet  at  mean 
high  water,  19  feet  at  mean  low  water  ;  in  Tybce  Roads  an- 
chorage, 38  feet  at  mean  high  water,  31  feet  at  mean  low  water. 
The  marine  railway  has  260  feet  length  of  cradle,  with  im- 
proved appliances  ;  length  of  graving  dock,  345  feet:  breadth 
of  base,  45  feet  ;  breadth  of  top,  80  feet;  floating  capacity, 
16J  feet.  Three  separate  lines  of  steamships  ply  between 
Savannah  and  New  York,  and  one  line  to  each  connects 
with  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Providence;  3 
daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers  arc  published  here,  1  of  the 
latter  being  German.  Of  manufactories  there  are  1  cotton- 
factory,  1  paper-mill,  6  iron  and  brass  foundries,  5  wagon 
and  carriage  factories,  1  flour-mill:  also,  5  eotton-prcs.-c-, 
1  express  company,  3  telegraph  companies,  1  waterworks, 

1  gas  company,  and  a  park.     Three  railroads  have  their 
trrmin!  here  —  the  Central,  which  feeds  the  interior  of  tho 
State,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  feeding  the  South-west  and 
Florida,  and  the  Savannah  and  Charleston.     Of  horse-car 
lines,  2  flourish  here.    Lines  of  steamboats  circulate  between 
the  coast-towns  of  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and 
Savannah.     Of  public  buildings  the  most  prominent  are 
the  custom-house  and  post-office,  exchange,  police  barracks, 
theatre,  Oglcthorpe  Barracks  (U.  S.),  and  market:  private 
buildings  of  rare  and  beautiful  architectural  proportions 
are  prominent.     Of  these  are  4  banks,  one  of  which  is  na- 
tional ;  besides,  there  are  5  private  banking  institutions. 
There  area  volunteer  fire  department  and  electric  lire-alarm 
telegraph,  11  military  organizations,  30  churches,  j  loan 
associations,  16  benevolent  societies,  7  Masonic  and  7  odd 
Fellows  lodges,  6  of  temperance,  5  of  Knights  of  Pythias, 
4  trades  unions,  a  jockey  club,  Y.  M.  L.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
a  sportsman's  club,  choral  association,  regatta  association, 
cotton   exchange.  S   school    buildings.  1    infirmary,  3  hos- 
pitals, and  1  medical  society.     Savannah  has  also  three 
noteworthy  and  attractive  monuments  —  one  in  memory  of 
Count  Puiaski.  who  fell  in  the  American  assault  on  the 
British    works   in   that  city  on   Oct.  9,  177!>:   another  in 
memory  of  (ion.  Nathaniel  Greene;  and  the  third  in  honor 
of  the  Confederate  dead  —  erected  in  the  magnificent  pad 
on  the  southern  limits  of  the  city.     P.  28.2."..">. 

J.  A.  DOYI.K,  ASSOCIATE  ED.  "DAILY  ADVEHTISKI:." 

Savannah,  p.-v.,  cnp.  of  Andrew  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Hop- 

kins branch  of  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Blutl's 

R.  R..  11    miles   N.  of  St.  Joseph,  has  6  churches,  good 

schools.  2  banks,  L>  newspapers,  a  large  flouring  mill,  anil 

2  hotels.     Principal   business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
P.  1257.       0.  E.  I'ATI..  Ei>."  ANDREW  Co.  RKITIII.ICAN." 

Savannah,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Neb.,  on 
Platte  River. 

Savannah,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y".,  on  New- 
York  Central  R.  R.  P.  1933. 

Savannah,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  515. 
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Savannah,  p. -v..  Clear  Creek  tp..  A -bland. '0..0.  P.3V4. 
Savannah,  tp..  And.  '  C.     P.  I'"i7. 

Savannah,  p.  . .  and  tp.,  cap.  of  llardin  eo.,  Tonn.,on  ; 
a  HI  ,  ime  nun«, ZOO  milw  aboro  Ita  mouth,  hai 

.  al  churches,  :'  collec**,  and  i 
'        cotton, corn,  and  lum!  :    Of  tp.lSM. 

W.    Ii.    Ill    KV,    Mil.    "    I'UAXM  IIII'T." 

Savannah    Itivcr  forms   the    boundary  line   b,  nvcci, 

d  South  Carolina.     From  its  -oiirec.  at  th. 

tiou  of  the  Tugalo  and  K  eou  ee  ri\  ers.  in  its  mouth  on  Ty- 

bce  |;,,a.|<    il    has  ;,  channel    IciiL'lh  of    I  .'ill  miles,  while  the 

moo  in  a  direct  line  i-  only  'J.iii  mile-.      With  its  Iribu- 

tari.  ""  si),  m.    The  Savannah 

i  ,,  l-i  I  rtraam I  the  current  in  the  upper  portion  of 

the  liver  and  its  tributaries  is  rapid  and  carries  a  great 

deal  of  si  It,  paiticularly  during  tho  season  of  freshets,    liars 

ire  formed   ill  the  broader  portions  of  the  stream 

i    the  current    i-    le    •    rapid,  and    the   stream    b, 

-i-h.     At  .^avanuah  tho  mean  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is 

t'<\   feet.     Thi!   tidal -\va\e   ordinarily  ascends  to    a   point 

ah., ni  i";  UN:,  i  ibove  SaMiniiah  city.  ..,-  I.,  miles  from  Ty- 

l.  iada.     The  ri\er  is  now  navigable  to  Savannah  for 

awing  IS  feet  of  water,  and  by  small  vcssola  to 

uta,  -.'il    miles,  and  even  far  beyond  tho  latter  place 

for  small   craft.     Under  appropriations  of  Congress   im- 

pio\eiiients  ill  tho  river  and  harbor  of  Savannah  are  in 

progress,  having  in  view  the  securing  of  a  22-foot  channel 

to  Savannah. 

Savary'  (ANNE  JEAN  MARIK  RKN£).  duke  of  Rovigo,  b. 
at  Mareij.  department  of  Ardennes,  Apr.  26,  1774;  entered 
the  army  in  IT^'.I :  fought  under  Custme  and  Pichegru  on 
tho  Rhino,  and  under  Ucssaix  in  Egypt:  became  aide  le 
camp  to  Napoleon  alter  tho  battle  of  Marengo,  and  was 
n-i -d  by  him  as  much  in  diplomatic  as  in  military  affairs, 
evincing  an  equally  brilliant  talent  in  both  directions.  In 
1802  he  was  placed  at  tho  head  of  tho  secret  police  to  watch 
i  Kouchf',  and  tho  discovery  of  tho  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
dondal  was  chiefly  his  work.  In  1804  ho  presided,  as  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  Vineennes,  over  tho  execution  of 
the  duke  of  Fni-hien.  His  greatest  military  exploit  was 
the  victory  at  Ostrolenka  (Feb.  16, 1807)  over  the  Russians, 
for  which  tho  emperor  gave  him  a  great  dotation  and  made 
him  duke  of  Kovigo.  His  greatest  diplomatic  success  was 
tho  negotiation  in  1808  with  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  which 
ended  i,  ith  tho  king's  journey  to  Bayonne.  From  1810  to 
IM  1  ho  was  minister  of  police.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
ho  wished  to  accompany  him  to  St.  Helena,  but  was  ar- 
rested on  board  the  Bellerophon  and  kept  in  captivity  at 
Malta.  Me  escaped,  went  to  Smyrna,  returned  in  1819  to 
Paris,  and  was  finally  reinstated  in  his  titles  and  honors. 
In  1823  ho  again  loft  Franco,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Kome,  having  fallen  out  with  tho  French  court  on  account 
of  his  .S'« r  In  I  'uttmtrtiphe  lie  Mtgr.  le  Due  d' Etxjh  ien,  in  which 
he  made  Talleyrand  accountable  for  tho  execution  of  tho 
duke.  Louis  Philippe  recalled  him.  and  made  him  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Algeria  Deo.  1, 1831,  whore  he  developed 
great  activity.  D.  at  Paris  June  2,  1833.  Hi«  Mtmoirei 
(8  vols.,  1828)  give  a  history  of  the  First  Empire. 

Sa've,  a  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  province  of  Car- 
niobi.  tlous  through  Croatia,  forms  tho  boundary  between 
Slavonia  and  Turkey,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Belgrade 
after  a  course  of  550  miles:  navigable  2J>0  miles  from  mouth. 

Saverne',  town  of  the  German  empire,  province  of 
Alsace,  manufactures  woollen  cloth  and  hosiery  and  trades 
in  timber  and  wood.  P.  0107. 

Savcrton,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  Rails  co.,  Mo.     P.  1599. 

Saviglia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  on  a 
iilain  Itl.'iti  feet  above  sea-level,  nnd  211  miles  S.  of  Turin. 
The  district  produces  wheat,  maize,  fruits,  vegetables,  hemp, 
silk,  etc.,  very  abundantly.  Sant*  Andrea,  the  principal 
church,  dale-  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  there 
are  other  mediieval  churches,  convents,  etc.,  of  some  inter- 
est. P.  10,150. 

Savigny',  von  (KARL  FniKnnicn),  b.  at  Frankfort 
Feb.  l!l,  17"'.>:  studied  jurisprudence  at  Marburg,  Gb'tting- 
cn,  lA'ipsie,  Halle,  and  Jena;  was  appointed  professor  at 
Marburg  in  I -inn.  at  I.amlshut  in  1808,  at  Berlin  in  IMil: 
mini-tor  of  justice  iii  Is  111;  retired  in  1848.  D.  at  Berlin 
fat  28,  I  Mi  I.  lie  was  the  leader  of  tho  historical  school 
in  jurisprudence,  and  exercised  a  great  influence,  both  on 
i  inly  of  law  and  on  legislation  in  Germany.  His  lec- 
tures on  Roman  law.  its  principles,  institutions,  and  his- 
torical development,  attracted  largo  audiences,  although 
his  views  of  the  Roman  law  s\  -tem  M  the  highest  -tandard 
and  mo^t  eon-animate  model,  and  of  our  time  as  utterly  in- 
capable of  developing  tbc  idea  of  right  in  adequate  forms, 
U<TC  irenerally  cou-idcicd  c u ;-a vagant.  His  principal 
writings  are—  TV, ,,'/,-.  .,,,  ftuMWUM  (1803;  translated  into 
English  in  1S1SI,  l'.,,,i  llvrvf  un*crer  Zritfilr  (ituKtsijcliuurj 


tintl    I!  /"">     'Islli.    ','.  .. •/,,"./,•- 

ltr-<-ht*  im  M  .ol-..  |s|.,  :; i  i.  S'i't>  „,</../,. 

•<   v,,|s.,  !.-;• 

(L'  \.,1-..  !     -I     i|),  bad  b-  a  number  of  min 
ot   bi-l'irieal  content-,  collected  in  b 

,i   >']-.,    is, M  .      Hi-  biography  wa«  written    by    UuiiorfT 
I  Berlin,  ' 

Sav'ilr  (Sir  HKMIVI.  b.  at  Over  P.nnlley.  near  Halifax, 
Knglaii'l,  N  and    M.  i 

I.  be  'iMnin.'  ti  llou   i-t  the  lallel'  and  lec- 
turer o  •  •  r. .  IM  i  on  ''"•  '  "ii1  i" 
(ireek  and  mathematical    tutor  to   Q  Leth    i:,rs, 

ii  of  Mc.ton  l.'i-.'i.i  ::ton  liUR;  wa 

by  Jame-  1.   |i;o|,  an  I  I  .1,11  b  d  at  Oxford  the  Sat  ilian  pro- 
fc-sorships  Moray  1B19,  giving  his 

library  for  th.ir  n-i.      l>.   I'd,.    I'.l,    ItSS.      Me  ti.in-l.ited  tin- 
IHilnrif  and  the  .1.r  .',„'.,  of  T  CM  i  u-     I  .,-  I  ,.  edited  the  /..i/.'.i 

I'limn  .ught  out  a  mng- 

nincent  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Chrysostom  (8  \  ol-.. 
1610-13),  and  is  regarded   by  Mallam  as  the   nio-i  leuiied 
Englishman  in  profane  literature  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Saville,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.    P.  I 
Saville  {(iKoiiiiK).    See  HALIFAX.  M  uoji  is  or. 
Snv'in,  tho  Juiii/ifrin  miliinn,  a  berry-bearing,  almost 
prostrate  shrub  of  the  order  Conifcne,  gniwing  mi   > 
lands  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  found  also  in  Canada,  but 
scarcely  so  in  the  U.  8.     It  has  a  strong,  almost  fu  t  id 
which  frequently  causes  headache.     Its  loaves  abound  in 
an  acrid  essential  oil  isomeric  with  turpentine  oil.     Savin 
oil  and  tops  are  sometimes  used  by  abortionists,  but 
fectual,  it  is  only  so  at  the  utmost  peril  of  the  patient's 
life.     It  is  sometimes  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  amen 
orrhu-a,  and  other  diseases. 

Sav'ings  Banks,  institutions  devised  by  philanthropists 
for  receiving  and  securely  investing  the  moderate  sa\  inu's  of 
industry,  under  provisions  for  their  repayment  on  demand 
or  at  short  notice,  managed  by  persons  having  no  interest 
in  the  profits  of  the  business,  which  are  divided  at  staled 
intervals  among  the  depositors.  Pavings  banks  were  con- 
ceived and  instituted  as  a  means  to  nn  end.  Their  ultimate 
purpose  in  tho  social  economy  was  to  abate  the  evils  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  Devices  to  this  end,  in  the  form  of  meas- 
ures for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  had  served 
little  more  than  to  aggravate  the  evils  they  were  ordained 
to  mitigate.  The  means  provided  and  expended  for  the 
relief  of  pauperism  had  proved  fruitful  in  promoting  pau- 
perism. Appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  destitute 
showed  in  the  results  as  bounties  offered  to  idleness  and 
improvidence.  State-men  wore  baffled  by  this  cvcr-rci  ur 
ring  problem  of  human  want,  whose  magnitude  increased 
and  whoso  difficulties  multiplied  with  every  attempt  at  its 
solution.  They  could  not  stop,  they  dared  not  go  on.  To 
stop  was  to  decree  starvation  to  thousands — to  go  on  was 
to  invite  the  idle  and  dissolute  to  unite  with  the  destitute 
in  crying  for  bread.  In  this  strait  to  the  aid  of  statesman- 
ship came  philanthropy,  with  tho  suggestion,  novel  at  the 
time,  that  incentives  to  industry  might  be  more  effective 
than  gratuities  to  idleness  in  diminishing  the  evils  and  the 
burdens  of  pauperism.  These  incentives  philanthropy 
proposed  to  supply  by  offering  to  tho  smallest  savings  of 
frugal  industry  what  they  had  never  before  enjoyed — a 

Elace  of  secure  deposit,  whence  in  time  of  need  they  could 
e  withdrawn,  together  with  such  moderate  interest  as  they 
had  earned  meanwhile.  In  contrast  with  the  vast  mon- 
etary interests  controlled  and  nearly  or  remotely  affected 
by  savings  banks  in  our  day.  their  humble  origin  in  tho 
abodes  of  poverty  and  toil,  which  it  was  their  mission  to 
brighten  with  the  hope  of  gain,  is  difficult  to  realize.  Yet 
in  conditions  such  as  we  have  outlined,  and  with  the  single 
purpose  which  we  have  noted,  did  savings  banks,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  have  their  inception. 

Oriijin  anil  Kuril/  Hininry. — Savings  banks,  ns  above  de- 
fined and  characterized,  had  their  origin  in  England  about 
tho  close  of  tho  last  century.  The  monetary  institutions  in 
Borne  and  Hamburg,  which  are  sometimes  cited  as  in- 
stances of  an  earlier  origin,  received  moneys  and  granted 
annuities:  they  did, not  undertake  to  return  deposits.  The 
earliest  exposition  of  a  practicable  scheme,  embracing  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  modern  savings  bank,  was  made 
by  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Hentham.  \vln>  in  1T'J7  pro) 
a  wcll-devi-ed  system  of  "frugality  banks."  to  constitute  a 
branch  of  the  pauper  system  of  the  government.  Mis  plan 
failed  to  receive  favorable  consideration  from  Parliament 
or  pronounced  acceptance  by  the  public,  though  it  don' 
helped  to  give  direction  and  form  to  the  practical  efforts 
soon  afterward  inaugurated.  Malthus  in  IMI:;  ad\o.-ated  u 
system  of  county  banks  to  facilitate,  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage, the  saving  of  small  sums.  A  later  and  more  pro- 
nounced movement  for  the  c-rahli-hment  of  saving-  banks 
was  made  in  Parliament  in  1807  by  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbroad. 
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is  bill  ]>i 

vesting  the  savings  of  the  poor."  This  was  to  be,  in  fact, 
a  national  savings  bank,  under  the  direction  of  government 
officer*,  to  which  small  sums  of  money  might  be  trans- 
mitted free  through  the  post-office  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Those  were  to  be  invested  in  government  secu- 
rities, and  repayment  by  the  sale  of  securities  when  re- 
quired was  provided  for.  AVhile  Mr.  Whitbread  is  entitled 
to  distingiuihed  merit  for  the  intelligence  and  zeal  dis- 
played by  him  in  the  advocacy  of  this  bill,  it  is  due  to  the 
"truth  of  history"  to  record  that  the  measure  was  devised 
nnd  formulated  by  Patrick  Colquhoun,  a  local  police  mag- 
istrate of  London.  While  his  official  duties  brought  him 
into  daily  intercourse  with  the  indigent  and  degraded  poor, 
his  philosophical  mind  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  pauperism,  and  his  active  sym- 
pathy in  devising  measures  for  its  relief.  He  became 
prominently  identified  with  the  system  of  savings  hunks  as 
finally  established,  and  in  letters  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Eddy 
of  New  York,  commending  these  to  his  favorable  consid- 
eration, he  refers  to  a  more  comprehensive  plan  devised  by 
himself  in  1806  as  having  failed  upon  its  introduction  into 
Parliament,  the  time  not  being  ripe  for  it.  Ho  was  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Bentham,  and  doubtless  his  plan  of  a  na- 
tional savings  bank  was  the  subject,  if  it  was  not  indeed 
the  result,  of  many  conferences  between  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  and  while  these  discussions  were  in  progress, 
an  active  and  practical  philanthropy  had  given  form  to  the 
distinctive  savings  bank  idea — a  place  of  secure  deposit 
and  sure  return  for  the  scant  savings  of  poverty.  As  early 
as  1798  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wendover  proposed  to 
the  poor  of  his  parish  to  receive  from  them  during  the 
Bummer  sums  as  small  as  twopence,  which  he  would  return 
to  them  in  the  winter  season  with  an  addition  of  one-third 
as  a  reward  for  their  providence.  Of  course  this  was  more 
benevolence  than  hanking.  The  scheme  of  Mrs.  Priscilla 
Wakefield  of  Tottenham,  inaugurated  in  1799,  embraced 
the  deposit  of  moneys  by  women  and  children  only,  to 
whom  pensions  were  to  be  granted  when  they  reached  a 
certain  age.  Moneys  were  allowed  to  be  withdrawn  only 
in  exceptional  cases.  In  1801  the  scheme  was  somewhat 
expanded,  and  a  savings  bank  incorporated  as  a  feature. 
A  more  practical  organization  of  this  effort  was  effected  in 
1804.  An  undertaking  was  organized  at  Bath  in  1808, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Isabella  Douglas,  for  the 
benefit  of  domestic  servants  only,  which  approached  more 
nearly  the  ideal  of  savings  banks,  as  subsequently  defined 
and  understood,  than  those  previously  considered. 

In  each  of  these  several  schemes  of  purely  local  benef- 
icence, as  also  in  others  that  might  be  noted,  we  discern 
the  germ  of  the  savings-bank  principle  as  subsequently 
wrought  out  j  but  neither  of  them,  in  its  general  scope,  in 
its  plan  of  organization  or  methods  of  procedure,  presented 
a  model  after  which  a  system  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  at  large  could  be  constructed.  For  the  suggestion 
and  practical  inception  of  such  a  plan  and  of  such  methods 
the  credit  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan 
of  Ruthwell,  Scotland.  He  thus  organized  a  savings  bank 
in  his  own  parish  of  Ruthwell  in  1810.  Its  success,  as 
compared  with  previous  efforts,  was  marked  and  decisive, 
and  the  notoriety  given  to  it  through  the  writings  and  labors 
of  Dr.  Duncan  directly  promoted  the  organization  of  sav- 
ings banks  upon  a  similar  plan  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Dr,  Duncan  has  been  called  the  u  father  of  sav- 
ings banks;"  and  as  the  founder  of  a  plan  of  organization 
and  procedure  without  which  the  idea  of  savings  banks  as 
originally  promulgated  could  have  gained  no  permanent 
hold  upon  the  country,  the  title  is  not  misapplied.  The 
Edinburgh  savings  bank,  though  claiming  an  earlier  origin, 
appears  to  have  been  established  in  1814.  It  adopted  a 
less  complex  and  more  popular  form  of  organization  and 
procedure  than  that  of  Dr.  Duncan,  and  this  became  the 
model  upon  which  savings  banks  were  organized  thereafter. 

Inception  and  Course  of  Legislation. — The  period  of  ex- 
clusively voluntary  or  unincorporated  organization  in  the 
establishment  of  savings  banks  in  Great  Britain  terminated 
in  1817,  when  two  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  designed 
to  encourage,  protect,  and  regulate  these  institutions  in 
Ireland  and  England.  There  was  no  legislation  affecting 
this  interest  in  Scotland  until  1835.  These  acts  were  vir- 
tually, if  not  in  terms,  repealed  in  1828  by  a  new  act,  which 
was  thereafter  recognized  as  the  "governing  statute"  con- 
cerning savings  hanks.  This  statute  was  modified  and 
amended  from  time  to  time  until  1863,  when  an  entire  re- 
vision and  consolidation  of  the  laws  relating  to  savings 
banks  was  effected.  The  course  and  character  of  the  legis- 
lation affecting  this  interest  may  be  briefly  but  sufficiently 
outlined  as  follows:  Trustees  have  at  all  times  been  pro- 
hibited from  deriving  any  profit  from  the  transactions. 
The  moneys  received  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
England  or  of  Ireland  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners 


for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  by  them  were  to 
be  invested  in  3  per  cent,  bank  annuities.  The  government 
guarantied  to  the  trustees  a  specific  rate  of  interest  on  the 
moneys  deposited  by  them  to  the  credit  of  the  commis- 
sioners. This  rate,  under  the  acts  of  1817,  was  £4  11«.  ;W. 
per  rent.,  but  was  subsequently  reduced  to  £3  16s.  %<L,  and 
finally  to  £3  5*.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  rate  of  interest 
to  be  paid  to  depositors  was  at  first  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  trustees,  but  was  afterward  limited  at  not  exceeding  £3 
0«.  10<f.  per  cent.  The  rate  paid  lias  varied  in  different  in- 
stitutions, and  still  varies  from  the  limit  fixed  by  law  to  as 
low  as  £2  10«.  per  cent.  Deposits  were  limited  originally 
to  £100  the  first  year,  and  £50  in  any  year  thereafter;  this 
was  afterward  changed,  and  the  limit  fixed  at  £30  in  any 
year  and  £150  in  all,  or  £200  including  interest.  De- 
positors were  also  prohibited  from  keeping  an  account  in 
more  than  one  savings  bank,  but  might  transfer  an  account 
from  one  bank  to  another.  The  significance  of  these  re- 
strictive provisions  will  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  fifty- 
five  years  from  1817  to  1S72  the  interest  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  savings  banks  exceeded  that  which  it  had  received 
from  investments  on  their  account  by  the  sum  of  £4,169,427 
10*.  5r/.  As  an  incentive  to  industry  and  economy,  and  a 
check  to  pauperism,  the  government  could  afford  to  bestow 
this  bounty  upon  savings  banks,  but  only  upon  terms  that 
would  tend  to  exclude  from  any  considerable  share  in  it  the 
opulent  classes,  whom  the  liberal  interest  allowed  and  the 
security  afforded  by  savings  banks  would  naturally  at- 
tract. Trustees  in  England  arc  made  liable  only  for  their 
own  personal  malfeasance,  but  in  Ireland  they  are  made 
liable  for  losses,  unless  by  their  rules  they  limit  their  lia- 
bility to  a  fixed  sum,  which  is  not  to  be  less  than  £100. 
The  government  has  never  conceded  its  liability  to  make 
good  the  losses  sustained  by  savings  banks,  though  in  one 
instance  of  exceptional  hardship  Parliament  appropriated 
£30.000  as  a  partial  restitution  to  depositors. 

The  infernal  (ulniinixtrafion  of  savings  banks  in  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  methods  of  business  and  the  facilities 
afforded  to  depositors  in  their  dealings  is  far  from  uniform. 
Out  of  638  savings  banks  doing  business  in  1861,  only  20 
were  open  daily,  and  some  of  these  allowed  moneys  to  be 
withdrawn  on  only  two  days  in  the  week;  others  open  new 
accounts  only  on  certain  days.  More  than  half  the  savings 
banks  were  open  but  one  day  in  each  week,  and  many  of 
these  but  for  one  hour,  while  some,  with  deposits  of  from 
£200,000  to  nearly  £300,000,  are  open  but  two  days  in  a 
week.  A  leading  savings  bank  in  London  closes  its  doora 
for  a  week  in  each  year  while  preparing  its  annual  balance. 
In  nearly  all  savings  banks  outside  of  Scotland  notice  is 
invariably  required  before  any  part  of  a  deposit  can  be 
withdrawn. 

Savfn;/H  Ifnnl-n  and  Poor  Relief. — The  following  facts, 
bearing  upon  the  ministry  of  savings  banks  in  relieving 
the  poor,  arc  pertinent  and  suggestive:  From  1811  to  1821 
there  was  expended  in  England  for  poor  relief  the  sum  of 
£68,000.000.  From  1821  to  1831  less  than  £63,000,000  was 
expended,  a  reduction  during  the  decade  of  over  £5,000,000, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  deposits  of  savings  banks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  £4,740,188  to 
£14,698,635.  Again,  the  sum  expended  in  England  for 
poor  relief  in  1834  was  £5,989,411,  while  in  1841,  seven 
year  later,  it  was  but  £4,492,329,  a  reduction  of  £1,497,082, 
or  25  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  deposits  in 
savings  banks  increased  from  £16,386,035  to  £24,536,971. 
The  agency  of  savings  banks  in  contributing  to  these  re- 
sults very  clearly  appears  from  other  and  more  detailed 
statistics  which  the  limits  of  this  article  compel  us  to  omit. 

Statistics  of  Growth  and  Progress. —  In  the  following 
table  we  give  the  number  of  depositors  and  the  balance  to 
the  credit  of  savings  banks,  including  interest,  on  the  books 
of  the  national  debt  commisioners  in  quinquennial  periods 
from  1817  to  1872.  We  also  include  the  year  1861,  as 
marking  the  highest  limit  reached  by  savings  banks  before 
their  decadence  commenced  under  competition  with  post- 
office  savings  banks,  and  the  return  for  1874,  showing  the 
number  of  depositors  and  the  amount  due  at  that  time: 


rat 

ending 
Nov.  20. 

Number  nf 
depositors. 

Amount  to 
credit  of 
savings  bunks. 

Year 
ending 
Nov.  21). 

Number  of 
depositors. 

Amount  to 

c-ndil  .if 
savings  banks. 

1817 

1X22 
1827 
1832 
1837 
1842 
1847 

9,291* 

204..1S4* 
395,000* 
440,861 
6:  16,339 
87(5,086 
1.0%,OX6 

£231,028 
6,546,6UO 
14,188,708 
14,416,885 
19,711,797 
25,406,642 
30,236,632 

1852 

1857 
1861 
1862 
1867 
1872 
1874 

1,209,934 
1,366,560 
1,609,103 
1,55S,1S9 
1,385,782 
1,425,147 
1,463,560 

£31,912,413 
35,255,722 
41,790,783 
40,809,578 
36,792,912 
40,000,462 
41,467,171 

The  whole  amount  credited  to  the  savings  banks  by  the 

commissioners  from  1817  tq  1872  was  £104,015,502 ;  amount 
repaid,  £04,015,040 ;  balance,  £40,000,462,  as  above.    From 

•Partly  estimated. 


SAVINGS   HANKS. 


Kl.j 


statistics  which  we  have  not  space  to  introduce  it  appears 
lliiil  only  about  I.)  per  cent,  of  the  money-  dcpo-ited  in 
savings  hank-  ever  reached  the  dchi 

per  rent,  licin^  n-cd  in  making  current  pa\  mcnts.  Apply- 
Illg  this  ratio  In  I  ]»•  ton  'Hill  MI;,  we  have  as  I  In-  »  hole  annum! 
deposited  In  I1'?-.  u;  withdrawn. £il..::. i:'.!1..!!!-. 

/',,  Tin'   favorable   record  liluile 

iianks  did  nut  preserve  the  sy-lcm  tuou  criti- 
ci  .ln  in- 1 . •omplaint.  These  related  ehiclly  to  the  high  rate 
id'  go\  i-ii,  nirnt  interest,  (thereby  -a\m;;-  Lank-  were  made 
ill  a  measure  a  public  charge :  i '  their  insufficiency  in 
number-;  In  the  inditl'cmit  facilities  aHonlcd  by  tho-c  in 
operation  :  and  I"  tlii'ir  insecurity,  as  shown  by  di-astrous 
failure-  IVnili  fruiidj  ul'  oth'cers  t'»r  which  ncltliiT  the  trus- 
tee- nor  tin-  c,,\  eminent  rinild  be  held  responsible.  The 
ellorts  to  reform  the  lyittjB  r"-ulted  in  Isiil  in  tlie  i-tali 
lishincnt  of  a  system  id'  iiost  ollicc  savings  hanks,  which, 
however,  was  little  mure  tlinii  »n  i'.xp»n«ion  and  adaptation 
to  existing  conditions  of  the  scheme  of  Patrick  t'<di|uhoun, 
madi'  ]iniiiiiiii-Ml  by  .Mr.  \Vhitlin-ad  in  I  so".  Anioni;-t  tin' 
distinguished  naiui-s  iili-nl  ilii-d  with  the  ctTurt  ti  e-tabli^-h 
|iii-iiil  savings  hanks,  that  of  Charles  William  Sikcs  of 
Huddenfleld  is  de-en  ing  of  special  rei'onl.  No  arbitrary 
interference  with  tin-  i'\i-tin£  .-\-iciu  of  savings  banks  was 
atti 'in| iti -d,  hut  these  were  left  to  hold  their  own  in  compe- 
tition with  the  new  system  as  best  they  could.  The  prac- 
tical operation  of  tin-  latter  may  be  briefly  stated :  Certain 
post-offices  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  designated 
at  which  sums  of  not  less  than  one  shilling  or  some  multi- 
Jill'  thereof  will  be  received  for  transmission  to  the  central 
office  in  London.  Xot  exceeding  £30  in  one  year,  or  £150 
in  all,  or  £200  including  interest,  is  received  from  any  one 
person.  The  depositor  receives  a  book  in  which  his  deposits 
are  entered,  and  a  receipt  for  each  deposit  is  also  forwarded 
to  him  in  due  course  from  the  central  office.  The  moneys 
are  invested  in  the  public  funds,  anil  deposits  of  not  lees 
than  £1  or  multiples  thereof  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of 
1M  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  government  is  responsible 
for  the  repayment  of  all  moneys  received,  thus  affording  to 
depositors  perfect  security.  A  depositor  may  apply  at  any 
post-office  savings  bank  in  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  money,  and  may  direct  payment  of  the  same 
to  bo  made  to  him  at  that  or  at  any  other  post-office  savings 
bank.  His  order  is  forwarded  to  the  postmaster-general,  by 
whom  a  warrant  for  the  designated  amount  is  drawn  upon 
the.  postmaster  where  payment  is  to  be  made,  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  depositor,  who  presents  tho  same,  together 
with  his  book,  and  receives  his  money. 

I'l-oitren  of  Pott-Office  Sariutji  Hunks. — On  Sept.  16, 
1861,  the  system  was  inaugurated  by  opening  in  England 
and  Wales  301  postal  savings  banks,  which  number  was  in- 
creased before  the  close  of  the  year  to  1629.  The  system 
wa-  exirnded  in  the  following  year  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
In  1866  the  number  of  postal  savings  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  3360,  or  more  than  five  times  the  highest 
number  underthe  old  system;  and  Dec.  31, 1874,  the  number 
was  5068.  They  extend  to  nearly  or  quite  every  town- 
ship, to  every  large  village,  and  are  amply  distributed  for 
the  convenience  of  large  cities,  London  being  provided 
with  576.  In  the  ton  years  from  Sept.,  1861,  to  Sept..  1^71, 
there  had  been  deposited,  including  interest,  £44. 1  us, 7 i:',, 
withdrawn  £28,044,539,  leaving  due  depositors  £16,154,204. 
During  the  calendar  year  1874  there  was  deposited 
£8,341,256;  interest  credited,  £524,559;  withdrawn, 
Jt(i.-i7i>,095;  balance  due  depositors  Deo.  31,  £23,157,469. 
Of  the  whole  amount  deposited  in  postal  savings  banks  up 
to  the  last  above  date,  £2,287,872  had  been  transferred 
by  the  old  savings  banks,  of  which  179  had  closed,  while 
only  474  were  in  operation  against  638  in  1861.  Amongst 
those  remaining  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little  im- 
provement in  the  facilities  extended  to  the  public,  only  26 
being  open  daily  as  late  as  1874.  At  the  close  of  1874  there 
had  been  deposited  in  postal  savings  banks  £72,042,032; 
withdrawn,  £4S,SS4,563 ;  accounts  opened,  4,006,888,  closed, 
-'.>••<. i. -,.-,;  remaining  open,  1,618,733. 

Penny  earing*  bank*,  mitftnry  tarings  banks,  and  tarings 
tanks  for  teamen  have  been  established  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
general  system,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  classes  for  which  the  ordinary  savings  banks  did  not 
hold  out  adequate  inducements  or  facilities.  The  penny 
sa\  ings  banks  have  quite  commonly  been  tributary  to  the 
larger  institutions,  making  them  the  depositories  of  their 
aggregate  accumulations.  The  military  and  seamen's 
savings  banks  have  been  conducted  independently.  Their 
statistics  are  unimportant,  and  fail  to  exhibit  any  distinc- 
tive features  concerning  the  thrift  of  the  classes  they  rep- 
resent, for  larjie  numbers  of  these  prefer  to  deposit  in  the 
regular  institutions. 

S  WINCH  BASKS  is  THE  UNITED  STATES.— Our  statements 
in  the  opening  of  this  article  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  savings  banks  had  their  inception  finds  con- 


firmation in  the  following  extract  from  the  message  ol  < 
lie  U  nt  Clinton  lo  the  legi-lalure  of  New  York  in  I  si-., 
lie  -ay  -  :  "  Our  statute-  relating  to  tin  pOOf  ate  hnrrowed 
•  lie  Kngliidl  system,  and  the  experience  "I  thai  eouli- 
try,  as  well  as  our  own,  shows  that  panpeii-m  inereMM 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  fund-  applied  to  ii«  relief. 
Tho  evil  has  proceeded  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  tho 

eily  of  New  York  that  the  burden-  ol  heavy  taxation  which 
it  has  inipo-ed  menare  a  diminution  "I  the  population  of 
that  eity  mid  it  di'preeiation  of  its  real  property."  Very 
shortly  alter  the  successful  inauguration  ol'  sa\  ing-  hanks 
<t  ISritain  lip-in  a  popular  and  praetieal  plan  these 
institutions  begun  to  attract  attention  in  the  I'.  S..  where. 
through  explanatory  pamphlet-  and  eom-.pondenec  upon 
the  subject,  their  operation  became  known.  The  first  or- 
ganization of  which  we  have  record  was  effected  io  the 
eity  of  .New  York  .Nov.  29,  1816.  The  first  to  go  into  prac- 
neal  operation  w  ;•  -  in  Philadelphia,  which  as  a  purely  vol- 
untary ii--ueiation  commenced  receiving  deposits  Deo.  2, 
1816,  which  would  indicate  an  organization  effected  prior 
to  that  in  New  York.  The  first  to  become  incorporated 
was  in  lioston  Dec.  13,  1816,  and  it  organized  and  com- 
menced business  in  tho  spring  of  1817.  Thus,  the  1  .  ,-. 
anticipated  limit  Britain  in  giving  to  this  interest  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  law.  The  savings  bank  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  was  next  incorporated  Jan.,  1818,  and  com- 
menced business  in  April  following.  The  savings  bank  of 
Baltimore  opened  as  a  voluntary  association  for  receiving 
depo-its  on  Mar.  16,  1818,  and  was  duly  incorporated  in 
IL  ii  inbcr  of  that  year.  The  Philadelphia  having  Fund 
Society,  whose  voluntary  action  we  have  noticed,  was  in- 
corporated Feb.  25,  1819,  and  the  Bank  for  Savings  in  New 
York,  which  never  received  deposits  under  its  voluntary 
organization,  was  incorporated  Mar.  26,  1819,  and  com- 
menced business  on  the  3d  of  July  following.  The  follow- 
ing were  also  incorporated  in  1819 :  Society  for  Savings, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Savings  Bank  of  Newport,  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings,  Bristol  Institution  for  Savings,  all 
in  Rhode  Island;  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  Portland,  Me. 
The  subject  was  also  considered  in  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  in  this  year,  but  no  result  was  reached  until 
1823,  when  the  Portsmouth  Savings  Bank  was  chartered. 
The  foregoing  are  all  in  existence  at  the  present  time  ex- 
cept the  Bristol,  which  did  not  organize,  and  the  Portland, 
which  failed  in  1838.  The  solid  basis  of  financial  security 
upon  which  these  institutions  were  planned,  and  the  ability 
and  fidelity  which  have  characterized  their  management, 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  their  condition 
on  or  near  Jan.  1,  1876 : 


NAME. 

Open- 
ing 

Ofm 

ac- 
count*. 

Doe  (iopo.it 
on. 

Bnrptn*. 

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society  I*a 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
18?8 

44,700 
34,883 
32,429 
16,004 
GG,J29 
23,876 
6,203 
20,405 
7.204 

$11,290,127 
14,761,081 
12,512,209 
6,090,583 
21,695,401 
8,100,097 
4,058,092 
8,508,380 
2.440.04.1 

$1,079,428 
797,178 
1,250,000 
400,000 
1,150,067 
299,820 
Unknown. 
170,895 

mm 

Boston  Provident  Savings 
Institution,  Mass  
Savings    Bank    of    Haiti- 

Salmi  Savings  Bank, 
Mass  

Bank  for  Savings,  New 
York  N  Y 

Society  for  Savings,  Hart- 

Savings  Bank  of  Newport, 
R.  I  . 

Providencelnstitutlon  for 
Savings  R  I  

Portsmouth  Savings  Hank 
N.  H.... 

The  facilities  nffurdnl  to  depasitiirt  are  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  English  savings  banks  under  the  old  system. 
With  rare  exceptions,  savings  banks  in  this  country  are 
open  four  or  five  hours  daily,  and  very  many  of  them  on 
one  or  more  evenings  in  each  week.  When  open  it  is  for 
the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  business.  Deposits  are 
practically  payable  on  demand,  though  the  right  to  require 
notice  is  reserved.  There  is  little  danger  that  this  right 
will  be  too  rigidly  enforced.  The  tendency  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  of  an  over-solicitude  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  depositors  at  once,  when  the  interests  of  all 
would  be  beet  promoted  by  delay. 

The  plan  «j  organization  of  savings  banks  is  not  alto- 
gether uniform.  In  some  States  there  is  a  large  body  of 
corporators,  empowered  to  en  large  their  number  indefinitely, 
who  elect  from  their  number  annually  a  board  of  trustees  or 
directors,  to  whom  tho  management  of  the  institution  is 
committed.  In  others  the  corporators  are  a  defined  and 
limited  number,  who  are  themselves  the  trustees  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  management.  These  are  commonly  em- 
powered to  fill  vacancies  that  occur,  though  in  some  CUM 
this  is  done  by  designated  authority  outside  of  the  board. 
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In  the  States  outside  of  New  England,  New  York,  ami 
New  Jersey  savings  banks  are  commonly  organized  with  n 
capital  stock.  In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  both  the 
mutual  and  stock  systems  prevail,  but  the  estimates  for 
these  States  found  in  the  following  table  embrace  only  those 
of  the  former  class.  The  latter  adapt  themselves  to  con- 
ditions whii-h  savings  banks  were  not  originally  designed 
to  provide  for.  In  whatever  else  they  have  differed,  sav- 
ings banks  in  the  U.  *S.  have  been  alike  in  being  organ- 
ized and  conducted  upon  a  plan  of  independent  sclf-sup- 
jjort.  They  have  not  been  the  recipients  of  private  nor  of 


government  bounty.  The  interest  they  have  received  aud 
disbursed  has  been  earned,  not  awarded.  They  have  con- 
ferred great  and  lasting  benefits,  and  have  neither  asked 
nor  received  favors  in  return. 

/>,  /•,  ?,,f,,,ifnt  "/  tit*.  S<n-ini/M-/ttiitk  Xi/ntf-tti. — The  following 
table  exhibits  the  growth  of  savings  banks  in  the  I".  S, 
from  1830,  with  such  an  approximation  to  accuracy  as  the 
defective  records  of  their  early  condition  in  all  of  tin-  States, 
and  the  absence  of  all  public  record  concerning  them  in 
many  of  the  States,  even  at  the  present  time,  enables  us  to 
reach  : 


STATKS. 

Deposits  at  c3o»r 
of  1830. 

Deposit.  4  fit  clusi- 
of  1*40. 

Deposits  nt  close 
of  I860. 

iit  close 
of  IStiO. 

Deposits  at  close 

of  Ih70. 

Deposits  at  clust- 
er 1874. 

Maine  

8 

$ 
150  000* 

9 

500,000* 

1  539  257 

* 

16  597  888 

S 
31  051  903 

250  000* 

750  000* 

1  77(1  768 

5  590  652 

21  472  120 

30  214  585 

Hi'.'  :;;ti 

1  111  53  " 

17  301  940 

5011  831 

2  500  000* 

581')  554 

13  660  024 

45  054  236 

135  745  097 

217  45'7  l'*0 

350,000* 

1  -Mil)  000* 

5,4116,444 

19  377  670 

55  997  705 

73,783  v(i'j 

200  000* 

500  000* 

1  411")  ")  l.r> 

9  163  760 

30  70S  Hi  n 

48  771  ."it  il 

New  York  

2,623,304 

5.431  !>'i*i 

20  s:j-_'972 

67  440  :;i)7 

9:>0  749408 

303  9't">  649 

None 

2  000  000* 

4  500  000* 

20  001  951 

500,000* 

1  200  000* 

r>,iHio,ooo* 

8  000  000* 

15  000  000* 

1M  000  000* 

3  000  000* 

6  000  000* 

1  '*  000  000* 

16  01  in  Mi.ii 

1  iniu  000* 

1  000  000* 

3G  555  909 

69  02t>  liOli 

Totals  

6,423,304 

i.-,,:ir,i,52ii 

53,931,129 

168,777,504 

570,430,519 

848,21V_'.>:H 

The  number  of  open  accounts  in  the  States  enumerated 
abnvc  at  the  close  of  1S"4  may  be  stated  at  2,390,004,  and 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  not 
enumerated  would  increase  the  amount  to  a  total  of 
$1,000,000,000,  and  the  open  accounts  would  bo  increased 
in  like  manner  to  nearly  or  quite  2,850,000.  The  annual 
interest  or  dividends  paid  by  savings  banks  in  the  above 
States  exceeds  $45,000,000.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  it  is  over  $16,000,000. 

The  aggregate,  murk  accomplished  by  savings  banks  in 
the  U.  S.  since  their  establishment  in  1816  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated. In  the  State  of  New  York  we  are  able  to 
reach  very  nearly  a  correct  statement,  as  follows:  ac- 
counts opened,  3,492,256 ;  amount  of  deposits  received, 
including  interest  credited  thereon,  $1,969,347,200  ;  interest 
credited,  $154,561,584.  With  these  data  as  a  basis  of  cal- 
culation, applied  only  to  the  States  named  in  the  above 
table,  we  obtain  the  following  as  the  nearest  rational  ap- 
proximation :  accounts  opened,  7.533,684;  amount  depos- 
ited, including  interest,  44,241, 464,470;  interest  credited, 
$244,497,868. 

Investments. — While  there  is  much  diversity  among  the 
several  States  in  their  policy  concerning  investments,  the 
favorite  and  best-approved  securities  are  the  stocks  of  the 
U.  S.  or  of  States  in  undoubted  credit,  the  bonded  obliga- 
tions of  cities  and  counties,  and  mortgages  of  real  estate. 
As  a  rule,  the  management  of  savings  banks  has  been  more 
conservative  in  the  matter  of  investments  than  the  law. 
But  it  is  a  rule  with  unfortunate  exceptions. 

Restrictions  upon  Amount  of  Deposits. — Legislation  in 
this  country  has  followed  the  English  precedent  of  im- 
posing restrictions  upon  the  amount  which  might  be  de- 
po-ited  by  one  person  in  any  savings  bank,  but  the  occa- 
sion which  made  such  restriction  necessary  in  England 
has  never  existed  here.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  the  effort  has  never  been  attended  by  marked  success, 
savings  banks  having  seldom  regarded  these  restrictions 
whenever  they  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  evade  or  to  defy 
the  law  imposing  them.  The  only  really  effective  restric- 
tion of  this  nature  is  that  imposed  by  those  savings  banks 
which,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  preferred  to  deal 
only  with  small  individual  accounts,  and  have  refused  to 
accept  those  above  the  prescribed  limit.  But  with  every 
savings  bank  in  the  country  open  to  any  depositor  the  re- 
strictions of  the  law,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  be  the  oc- 
casion of  inconvenience  rather  than  of  hardship. 

Interest  or  fHHileiiih. — The  original  theory  of  savings 
banks  was  that  their  earnings,  after  paying  expenses,  were 
to  be  ratably  divided  amongst  the  depositors.  To  this  was 
afterward  supplemented  the  idea  of  reserving  a  small  sum 
fniiii  these  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any  losses 
which  might  occur.  In  this  way  a  surplus  is  formed,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  security.  Upon  this  theory 
the  interest  would  be  regulated  exclusively  by  the  earn- 
ings. In  late  years  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  agreeing 
to  pay  a  given  rate  of  interest.  This  is  a  departure  from 
true  savings-bank  principles.  The  disasters  that  in  late 
years  have  fallen  upon  savings  banks  are  in  nearly  every 
instance  traceable  to  the  attempt  to  fulfil  promises  concern- 
ing interest  which  should  never  have  been  made.  Subject 
to  such  general  restraints  as  the  law  may  impose,  each 
savings  bank  regulates  the  dividends  or  interest  allowed 

*  Estimated. 


according  to  its  own  discretion.  In  the  early  history  of 
savings  banks  4  per  cent,  was  a  common  rate,  with  extra 
dividends  once  in  three  or  five  years;  and  many  of  the 
older  institutions  still  adhere  to  this  rate.  The  prevailing 
rate  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  6  per  cent,  on 
all  sums.  In  some  of  the  New  England  States  even  higher 
rates  have  obtained,  while  in  California  8  and  9  per  cent, 
is  common,  and  on  deposits  for  a  fixed  term  10  and  even 
12  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

Hni-hxjx-onnk  failures,  in  the  U.  S.,  have  in  but  few  in- 
stances been  the  result  of  fraud  or  embezzlement  on  the 
part  of  officers ;  in  Great  Britain  they  have  been  caused  by 
nothing  else.  In  this  country  bad  or  reckless  manage- 
ment, sometimes  within  the  law,  sometimes  in  disregard 
of  the  law,  is  what  has  commonly  wrought  the  ruin  of 
those  which  have  failed. 

S'iriiiifH  t.riiil.-*  in  France  had  their  inception  in  the 
philanthropic  efforts  of  M.  Benjamin  Delessert  of  1'nris, 
who  obtained  from  London  an  account  of  their  operations 
in  Great  Britain.  He  with  nineteen  associates  organized 
the  first  savings  bank  in  France  on  May  22,  ISIS.  They 
are  under  the  close  and  direct  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment. No  account  is  allowed  to  exceed  1000  francs,  and 
when  by  credits  of  interest  any  account  is  about  to  exceed 
that  sum,  a  portion  is,  arbitrarily  withdrawn  and  invested 
for  the  depositor  in  rentes.  The  interest  on  these  invest- 
ments is  collected  by  the  bank  and  credited  to  the  deposit- 
or's account.  At  the  close  of  1873  the  number  of  savings 
banks  and  branches  was  1209,  the  number  of  accounts 
2,020,623,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  about  535,000,000 
francs,  or  nearly  $107,000,000.  Measures  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  enlarge  the  facilities  and  increase  the  usefulness 
of  savings  banks  have  recently  been  under  consideration, 
with  what  results  we  are  not  advised. 

Sni'iixix  1, links  in  other  countries  of  Europe  have  had  a 
varying  success.  In  Switzerland  they  have  attained  much 
prominence.  In  Germany  they  are  prosperous,  but  not 
numerous,  and  are  frequently  combined  with  life  insurance 
offices.  In  Sweden  they  have  attained  a  fair  degree  of 
sui-ccss.  Even  in  Italy  they  have  been  more  successful 
than  the  condition  of  the  people  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
In  Spain,  Austria,  and  Russia  there  are  savings  banks,  but 
so  few  as  hardly  to  constitute  a  system.  In  Ghent,  l!cl- 
giurn,  a  system  of  deposits  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  with  gratifying  success, 
and  the  system  is  rapidly  extending  itself  to  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  EMERSON  W.  KEYES. 

Savoie',  a  department  of  France.     (See  SAVOY.) 

Savoie,  Haute.    See  SAVOY. 

Savo'na  [anc.  obfratftun],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Genoa,  on  the  sea-shore,  connected  by  raii  with  Xk-e  and 
Genoa,  has  a  large  inland  and  maritime  trade,  extensive 
manufactures,  metallurgic  foundries,  and  shipbuilding. 
The  old  majolica  of  Savona  is  still  prized.  Savona  is  of 
ancient  origin.  Its  mediaeval  history  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Genoa.  P.,  including  suburbs,  24,851. 

Savona,  p.-v.,  Bath  tp.,  Stcuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Roch- 
ester division  of  Erie  11.  R. 

Savonaro'la  (GIHOI.AMO),  b.  at  Ferrara  Sept.  21, 1452, 
son  of  Xiccolo  Savonarola  and  his  wife,  Elena  dei  Buonaccor- 
si  of  Mantua,  lie  was  intended  fur  the  medical  profession, 
and  his  early  studies  were  directed  accordingly.  Aristotle, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Bible  were  the  favorite  read- 
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ini;  of  his   h-iyhoi.  i,  I  delighted   in    inn-' 

'.  .      l!ctore  tin-  a:"   ..I 'twenty  he  had  i  .eked 

and  -addeiicd  by  ili"  \  ii-i-  "I'  the'  brilliant  court  of  I  errara. 
and  l.y  the  de;_-i..-l.   i    -I. i'"  "(  morals  nii'l   religion   around 
111  in.  ill. 1 1  li"  resolved  In  ret  ire  to  n  monastery.      HIM  i 
for  hi-  lathei'.-   v.  i  -In-    and  the  I.  ndere-l   lo\  c  for  his  gifted 

mother  delayed  his  pnrpoM  for  KUDO  joan.  In  Il7->.lm,\ 
over,  ho  entered  ih"  I  M'liiiniean  convent  iii  1'nlo^na.  where 
hepa--el  .-e\cn  years  iii  the  exercise  of  every  virtue  p->--i- 
hle  in  ;i  cloi-ter.  In  1  I-*-  he  was  sent  to  preach  in  Tuscany, 
vthcie  III"  magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  lln-n  ill  the 
liciL'hl  "f  his  power.  II  was  not  likely  thut  a  conscience 
Hue  1. 1  endure  the  immorality  of  Fcrrara  would  be 
iv  tolerant  of  lli"  -i;Mi-  "f  things  then  existing  in  Flor- 
ence; and  tin-  voice  nf  Fra  (iimlamo  was  MKIII  ln-;ir.i  in 
Mrnu-/  r.iinli'iiiiniiii'ii  ni'  her  \  i""-  ami  those  of  her  rulers. 
II  is  i-"]uil:iii"ii  as  a  popular  preacher  rose  rujiiilly.  Thnn-.rli 
thf  un|ioli.she«l  elnijiience  of  the  /ealons  l',»t> ,  \\hn-e  e\ery 
utterance  hre.ithcd  lh"  prnlnunde-t  emu  ictinn  <,f  the  truth 
»f  revelation,  eonM  have  small  all  met  inn  fur  an  ari-Mn  acy 
difltinffuiflhed  for  ils  classical  culture  un<l  its  cynical  in- 
credulity, yet  he  was  s-ion  listened  to  with  admiring  i. 
by  many  <>t'  the  greate-t  men  of  that  great  age,  such  as 
Michel  An^elo  lluniiarroti,  Pico  della  Mirandola,  etc.,  as 
will  us  by  the  thousands  of  humbler  citizen*  who  thronged 
tin-  ehiirchca  where  he  preached.  In  14S)1  he  was  elected 
prior  of  San  Marco,  and  at  the  same  time  ho  proudly  re- 
fused the  lar:re--'  .sent  to  his  convent  by  Lorenzo,  who  had 
vainly  hoped  to  buy  his,  silence.  His.  unsparing  rebukes, 
hurled  alike  at  the  lii^lic-t  and  the  lowliest  wrongdoer,  did 
not  fail  to  rouse  a  deadly  hostility  against  him.  He  as- 
serted both  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  Christian 
teacher  to  instruet  his  hearers  in  their  oivio  as  well  as  other 
duties,  and  his  bold  exercise  of  this  right  drew  upon  him 
the  increased  ill-will  of  Lorenzo.  In  his  last  hours,  how- 
ever, the  otic  in  led  prince,  turned  to  him  for  consolation,  and 
in  I  ll'l.'  took  place  thai  aulnl  interview  between  Fra  (iiro- 
lamo  and  the  dying  Lorenzo.  Nor  was  the  heroic  reformer 
inure  indulgent  to  t\  ranny  and  vice  in  the  Church  than  in 
the  State,  lie  launched  the  most  scathing  denunciations 
airaiu-i  the  shameful  corruption  then  scarcely  less  con- 
spieuous  in  the  higher  ecclesiastics  than  in  their  infamous 
head.  I'npr  Alexander  VI.  With  the  prophet's  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,"  ho  threatened  Church  and  State  with  the 
speedy  vengeance  of  Heaven  if  they  did  not  repent,  and 
evil  princes,  temporal  and  spiritual,  out  of  Italy  as  well  as 
in  it.  trembled  before  the  terrible  /rale.  His  followers  in 
Finn-nee  (known  as  /V.i;/,;.,,n')  multiplied;  ho  pressed  his 
reforms  more  vigorously  (the  "burning  of  the  vanities" 
took  place  in  1-194) :  his  enemies  (the  Arrttkbiati)  grew 
bitterer  and  liercer.  The  pope  remonstrated,  a  cardinal's 
hat  was  offered,  OH  co»i/tVioH»,  but  the  bold,  disinterested 
prior  was  not  to  be  moved.  In  1495  ho  was  summoned  to 
Koine,  but,  knowing  what  awaited  him  there,  evaded  the 
summons.  Finally,  an  order  from  the  Vatican  forbade  him 
to  preach.  He  siiiuiiitted  at  first,  then  disobeyed,  declaring 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  prophetic  spirit  which  com- 
pelled him  to  speak  his  Master's  words.  The  sentence  of 
excommunication  followed.  The  Arrabbiati  got  possession 
of  Florence.  Fra  (iirolamo'a  letters  to  foreign  sovci- 
urging  them  to  call  a  council  to  dethrone  the  Borgia  and 
elect  a  new  pope,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  On 
Apr.  7.  I  Ills,  occurred  the  famous  attempt  at  a  "trial  by 
lire."  and  on  the  night  of  the  following  day  the  convent  of 
San  Marco  was  iMtaeked  by  an  infuriated  mob.  The  sig- 
noria  .-ent  thither  officers  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the 

Srior,  who,  with  two  of  his  brethren,  was  conveyed  to  the 
ungcons  of  the  Bargello,  and  brutally  tortured  the  same 
night.  These  barbarities  were  continued  for  week  . 
pemled  only  when  the  life  of  their  victim  was  in  danger. 
In  the  delirium  of  agony  he  sometimes  gave  confused  an- 
swers as  to  his  prophetic  gifts,  but  no  confession  of  guilt 
could  he  extorted  from  him.  His  destruction,  however,  was 
inevitable.  He  had  been  the  chief  instrument  of  driving 
tin-  weak  and  wicked  1'ietro  do'  Medici  out  of  Florence,  he 
had  ln-a\ed  Alexander  VI.:  ami  these  wore  crimes  not  to 
be  pardoned  when  they  against  whom  they  were  committed 
had  the  power  to  punish.  The  enraged  pope  threatened 
Florence  with  an  interdict  and  with  every  other  form  of 
anee  if  she  spared  the  hated  friar.  Sentence  of  death 
vva>  pronounced  on  .May  22,  14U8,  and  the  next  day  he  and 
his  two  friends  were  publicly  hanged  and  burned  in  the 
I'ia/./.a  dclla  Hignoriu  and  their  ashes  thrown  into  the  Arno. 
The  judgment  of  history  has  acquitted  Savonarola  of  the 
charges  Brought  a^ain-i  him  in  his  own  dny.  and  the  sin- 
of  hi-  faith,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  aims,  arc  now 
as  unquestioned  as  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  power  of  his 
intellect.  Fvcti  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself,  through 
Popes  Paul  V.  and  llcncdiet  XIV..  has  declared  his  works 
irreproachable,  and  placed  him  among  the  servants  of  Hod. 
In  the  convent  of  San  Marco  are  preserved  \  urious  objects 


of  inlere-t  once  belonging  to  the  martyred  prior,  such 
Iii  hie  tilled  with  anii-'i .•:  own  Land,  etc.,  und  a 

portrait,  proliahl\  l>\  his  friend  Fra  liartolommeo.  lie  was 
nl  mi-Idle  -taliire.  dark  complexion,  plain  in  feature,  pallid 
and  worn  with  abstinence ;  h^  expre--inn  M-\- 

hill     lienc\  <d"lM,    Illi-l    wh-'ll    animated     hi-     keen    <|.lli 
glowed  like  (lames.      Among  the  mall  \  Woi! 
the  hc-t  known   is  his  Ti-itin>f 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  mo.-t  inter- 
/,-/.  nf  Sa\ onarola  by  Prof.  Pasquale  Villari  (1?  \-d-. 
svn.  Florence,  I  si;u ;  translated  into  Fn^Iish  by  Ilniner. 
London,  l.-ii.'ii,  when-  he  will  find  full  i- 
thorities  and  a  list  of  1  r:i  (lirohimo's  works,  both  puhlinhcd 
and  unpublished;  also  to  .Mr.  .1.  1'  ",  «a 

Vit,  "•'  •  C.  C.  MAIIMI. 

Sti'vory,  the  name  of  Xo'"*--  f.i  /,  :(-er  sa\  nry  I 

and  of  .,nt,ntn  (winter  savory),  labiitto  garden- 

herbs  of  Oh!-\\'orld  origin,  much  employed  in  domestic 
cookery  in  flavoring  forcemeats  and  other  di-he-. 

Suv'oy,  formerly  a  political  di\  i-i-.n  of  the  kin-dom  of 
Sardinia,  and  nii^inally  the  famiU  i  of  the  dy- 

'ng  in  Italy.  In"  ISrtfl  it  wa-  ceded  to 
Franco,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  two  department-  of 
Saxoieand  Haute  ,  -.  ,,y  is  the  loftiest  inountain- 

reirinii  of  Europe,  containing  the  highest  peak.  Mont 
Illanc.  liounded  X.  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  I.',  by 
Piedmont,  it  is  covered  by  the  (iraiian  Alps,  anil  entirely 
broken  up  into  mountains  and  valleys.  It  contains  very  lit- 
tle cultivable  land,  but  that  which  it  contains  is  most 
fully  cultivated,  planted  with  vines  and  mulberry  tree-,  and 
generally  produce*  wheat  enough  for  home  consumption. 
The  mineral  weulth  of  Savoy  is  not  great,  though  eoal. 
lead,  iron.  etc.  are  found,  and  to  some  extent  worked.  But 
the  pasture's  which  cover  the  mountains  arc  very  import 
ant,  and  feed  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  dairy-farm- 
ing is  the  principal  occupation.  The  area  of  the  two  de- 
partments is— Savoie,  2282  sq.  m.,  with  287,958  inhab- 
itants; Hautc-Savoic.  1319  pq.  m.,  with  27:1(127  inhabit- 
ants. The  Savoyards  are  an  honest,  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, and  hospitable  race,  deeply  attached  to  their  n 
country.  They  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  F  ranee.  Ocr- 
innny.  and  other  places,  but  when  they  have  amassed  suf- 
ficient wealth  return  to  live  in  their  fatherland.  Cap.  of 
Savoie,  ChambeVy :  of  Hantc-Savoie,  Anneoy. 

Savoy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.     P.  861. 

Savoy,  Tin1,  in  the  Strand,  London,  is  a  spot  remark- 
able for  its  ancient  buildings  and  its  historical  associations. 
The  Palace  of  the  Savoy,  on  the  side  of  the  river  Thames, 
was  built  in  the  year  1245  by  Peter,  carl  of  Savoy  and 
Richmond,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  III.,  who  on 
visiting  his  niece  was  solemnly  knighted  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  afterward  made  this  building  his  place  of  res- 
idence. According  to  Knighton,  it  surpassed  other  English 
mansions  in  beauty  and  magnificence.  It  cinne  into  the 

C 'session  of  the  "  time-honored  "  John  of  (iaunt,  duke  of 
ncastcr,  and  within  its  walls  John,  king  of  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  (1350),  was  confined  a  prisoner. 
''Thither,"  says  Froissart,  "came  oftentimes  the  king  and 
queen  of  England  to  sec  him  and  make  great  feast  and 
cheer."  John  was  released  in  1360  upon  conditions  which 
could  not  afterward  be  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the  French 
monarch,  with  chivalrous  honor,  returned  to  bis  former 
prison,  and  there  died  in  1304.  Disturbances  arose  in 
London  respecting  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  took  Wy- 
cliffe  under  his  protection,  and  the  citizens  threatened  the 
palace;  but  it  escaped  for  a  time,  only  to  be  burnt  in  WAT 
TYI.KR'S  IxsriniECTios  (which  see).  It  is  curious  in  con- 
nection with  this  outrage  that  the  insurrectionists  would 
not  permit  the  place  to  be  pillaged,  and  one  of  them  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  ''  because  he  minded  to  have  reserved 
one  goodly  piece  of  plate."  The  building  remained  a 
heap  of  ruins  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
who  determined  to  erect  on  the  site  a  house  "  to  harbor  1UO 
poor  people,  sick,  or  lame,  or  travellers  to  be  furnished 
with  lodging,  food,  firing,  and  attendance  I'm 
time."  It  was  made,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  casual  ward,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  it  became  a  refuge  for  all  soi 
vagabonds  and  vagrants.  This  circumstance  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  establishment  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  but  it  was  restored  under  Queen  Mary.  "The  court- 
ladies  and  maids  of  honor."  says  Strype's  X'.,c, .  "in  imi. 
tation  of  the  queen's  charity,  contributed  their  parts  and 
shares  toward  it  by  sending  sufficient  store  of  oeds  and 
bedding  and  other  things  necessary  for  furniture  of  the 
rooms  where  the  poor  were  to  be  harbored."  The  chapel 
of  the  palace  became  a  church  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, and  tlie  district  of  the  Savoy  was  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct parish.  The  hospital  suffered  great  abuse  at  that 
period — first,  through  the  embezzlement  of  its  funds  by  the 
master,  one  Thomas  Thurland,  and  next  through  its  bo- 
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eoming  again  the  resort  of  abandoned  characters,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  calamity,  sought  shelter  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes  or  irregularities.  The  hospital, 
however,  continued  to  exist  until  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  it  was  finally  dissolved  and  the 
offices  of  master  and  chaplains  extinguished.  The  buildings, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  then 
left  to  fall  into  decay,  and  a  view  of  the  remains  in  1761 
shows  them  to  have  been  then  in  a  condition  of  hopeless 
ruin.  Upon  the  erection  of  Waterloo  bridge,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1811,  the  shattered  walls  of  the  palatial 
edifice  were  swept  away,  and  the  chapel  remained  the  only 
but  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  ancient  pile  of  buildings. 

The  chapel  of  the  Savoy  was  burnt  down  in  1860,  and 
beautifully  restored  at  the  cost  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  without  aisles  or  chancel.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  state  of  society  at  a  former  period  we  may  mention 
one  use  for  which  this  building  was  employed  in  1754,  as 
appears  from  a  newspaper.  The  Public  Aitr<'rti»i-i-  of  the 
2d  of  June  of  that  year  announced  that  marriages  might  be 
performed  there  with  '•  the  utmost  privacy,  decency,  and 
regularity."  It  is  added,  '*  The  expense  not  more  than  one 
guinea,  the  five-shilling  stamp  included.  There  are  five 
private  ways  by  land  to  this  chapel,  and  two  by  water." 
In  the  Savoy  chapel  many  distinguished  personages  are 
buried.  JOHN  STOI:GIITON. 

Savoy  Con'ference,  The,  was  held  soon  after  the 
Restoration,  and  arose  out  of  the  state  of  parties  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Episcopalians  were 
determined  to  restore  the  Church  of  England  to  what  it  was 
before  the  civil  war,  but  the  Presbyterians,  who  mainly  had 
been  in  possession  of  church  benefices  and  church  power  for 
many  years,  contended  for  some  modification  of  the  former 
system.  A  royal  commission  was  issued  on  Mar.  25, 1661, 
appointing  certain  divines  to  confer  together.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Presbyterianism  were  Edward  Reynolds,  bishop 
of  Norwich;  Dr.  Tuekney,  master  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Dr.  Conant,  reg.  prof,  div.,  Oxford  :  Dr.  Spurs- 
tow;  Dr.  Wallis,  Sav.  prof,  geom.,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Calamy,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Newcomen.  Coadjutors. — Dr.  Horton,  Dr.  Jacomb, 
Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Collins,  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Drake.  The  Episcopal 
divines  were — Accepted  Frewen,  archbishop  of  York;  Gil- 
bert Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  master  of  the  Savoy;  John 
Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham ;  John  Warner,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester; Henry  King,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Humphrey 
Henchman,  bishop  of  Sarum ;  George  Morley,  bishop  of 
Worcester;  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Benja- 
min Laney,  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Bryan  Walton,  bishop 
of  Chester;  Richard  Sterne,  bishop  of  Carlisle;  John  Gau- 
den,  bishop  of  Exeter;  with  the  following  coadjutors:  Dr. 
Earle,  dean  of  Westminster ;  Dr.  Heylyn,  Dr.  Hocket,  Dr. 
Barwiek,  Dr.  Gunning,  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Pierce,  Dr.  Spar- 
row, Mr.  Thorndike.  The  commission  gave  authority  to 
review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  compare  it  with 
ancient  liturgies,  to  consult  respecting  exceptions  made  to 
it,  and  by  agreement  to  make  alterations  such  as  would 
satisfy  tender  consciences  and  restore  unity  to  the  Church. 
The  instrument  appointed  "  the  master's  lodgings  in  the 
Savoy "  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  the 
master,  perhaps  procured  this  arrangement  for  his  own  con- 
venience. As  the  terms  of  the  commission  specified  advice 
and  consultation  as  purposes  of  the  meeting,  friendly  con- 
ference seemed  necessary ;  but  the  Episcopal  party  mani- 
fested no  disposition  for  anything  of  that  kind.  They  were 
determined,  as  men  of  business,  not  to  speak  freely,  but 
sternly  to  preserve  the  old  restrictions  of  the  Establish- 
ment. They  required  written  communications  from  their 
opponents,  to  which  Baxter,  the  most  active  of  the  Presby- 
terians, agreed.  At  length  exceptions  to  the  Liturgy  were 
presented  in  form,  and  emendations  of  different  kinds  recom- 
mended. They  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Baxter's  Life  and 
Times,  the  chief  authority  we  have  for  the  history  of  the 
proceedings.  The  answers  of  the  bishops  were  uncourteous 
and  captious,  not  indicating  any  disposition  to  conciliate, 
but  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  removing  Presbyterian 
objections.  They  said  :  The  alterations  asked,  if  allowed, 
would  be  a  virtual  confession  that  the  Liturgy  was  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  a  cause  of  schism,  and  would  justify  past 
non-conformity.  Taking  such  ground,  it  mattered  not  what 
the  objections  made  might  be — none  were  admissible;  and 
therefore  to  advise  and  consult  was  a  thing  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  had  been  arranged  that  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
Presbyterian  brethren  employed  themselves  in  drawing  up 
exvt'l>ti<niH  against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Baxter 
should  prepare  additions.  In  one  fortnight  he  accom- 
plished his  task  and  presented  his  reformed  Liturgy.  The 
author  tells  us  that  he  compared  what  he  did  with  the  As- 
sembly's Directory,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 


Hammond  I'Estrange;  but  he  seems  to  have  borrowed 
little  or  nothing  from  these  sources,  beyond  introducing  <>r 
allowing  the  use  of  the  creeds — sometimes  the  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed — the  Te  Dr.mn,  and  the  Psalms  in  order 
for  the  day.  This  famous  Presbyterian  polemic,  at  the 
time  presenting  his  reformed  formularies,  presented  with 
them  a  petition  to  the  bishops,  begging  them  to  yield  to  such 
terras  of  peace  and  concord  as  they  themselves  confe.--ed 
to  be  lawful.  The  contrast  between  the  pacific,  concilia- 
tory, and  reasonable  strain  of  the  petition  and  the  hard, 
repulsive  tone  of  the  prelates'  answers  to  the  exceptions 
is  very  striking.  A  rejoinder  to  the  bishops'  answers  touch- 
ing exceptions  made  to  the  Liturgy  followed  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers.  A  preface  to  it  was  drawn  up  by  Calamy. 
The  rejoinder  itself,  composed  by  Baxter — forming,  indeed, 
a  book  of  148  pages,  and  taking  up  the  Episcopal  document 
paragraph  by  paragraph  with  a  great  deal  of  close  reason- 
ing and  scholastic  subtilty — is  too  extensive  in  its  range 
and  too  minute  in  its  details  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory 
synopsis  of  its  contents.  All  hope  of  a  pucififing  confer- 
ence being  abandoned,  the  Presbyterian  divines  agreed  to 
a  debate;  many  hours  being  spent  in  fixing  its  order.  The 
bishops,  according  to  their  policy  throughout,  maintained 
that  it  belonged  to  those  who  were  acusers  to  begin  :  tin •// 
were  simply  on  the  defence.  Xo  effect  was  produced  by 
the  Presbyterians'  rejoinder:  "We  are  the  defendants 
against  your  impositions ;  you  command  us  to  do  certain 
things  under  pain  of  excommunication,  imprisonment, 
and  silence.  We  defend  ourselves  against  this  cruelty  by 
asking  you  to  show  authority  for  this."  At  last  it  was 
settled  that  there  should  be  a  formal  dispute,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  three  persons  on  each  side.  Strangers  were  al- 
lowed to  be  present,  and  the  room  was  full  of  auditors, 
young  Tillotson,  the  eminent  preacher  and  archbishop  of 
later  days,  being  amongst  them.  The  debate  turned  upon 
vague  abstractions  and  upon  subtle  theological  distinctions, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  outbursts  of  temper  and  uncivil 
personalities.  As  might  be  expected,  the  ha.ll  of  the  Savoy 
palace  became  an  arena  for  logical  gladiatorship,  and  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was  a  strife  for  victory.  Those  who 
arc  familiar  with  modern  committees,  and  with  what  occurs 
when  both  parties  lose  their  tempers  and  the  stronger  car- 
ries the  point,  can  understand  how  the  Savoy  Conference 
terminated.  "  We  are  all  agreed,"  says  Baxter,  "  on  the 
ends  for  the  Church's  welfare,  unity,  and  peace,  and  His 
Majesty's  happiness  and  contentment;  but  after  all  our 
debates  were  disagreed  of  the  means  ;  and  this  was  the  end 
of  that  assembly  and  commission."  JOHN  STOTGHTON. 

Savoy,  Declara'tion,  The,  an  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment, so  called  from  its  having  been  framed  by  a  number 
of  ministers  who  met  in  the  Savoy  hospital  for  the  pur- 
pose. Before  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  a  meeting  was 
convened  by  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the  council  of  state, 
addressed  to  the  Congregational  elders  resident  in  London. 
Cromwell,  though  not  favorable  to  the  proceeding,  yet 
permitted  it;  but  the  ministers  did  not  meet  until  after 
his  decease;  then  they  assembled  in  the  Savoy  Sept. 
29,  1658,  to  declare  the  principles  of  their  faith  and  polity. 
The  business  was  disliked  by  people  about  the  court,  who 
feared  it  might  lead  to  fresh  divisions  between  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Presbyterians.  There  might  be  political  in- 
trigues at  the  background  of  the  movement,  for  Cromwell 
said  in  reference  to  some  of  its  projectors,  who  were  re- 
publican officers,  "  They  must  be  satisfied,  or  we  shall  all 
run  back  into  blood  again."  At  all  events,  when  the  meet- 
ing came  to  be  held  nothing  was  done  which  the  Protector 
would  have  disapproved.  The  declaration  did  not  clash 
with  the  sentiments  of  broad  charity  so  dear  to  his  he-art. 
As  to  doctrine,  the  declaration  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Westminster  Confession.  Its  specialty  consists  in  its 
outline  of  ecclesiastical  order.  Whereas  the  covenant*  or 
mutual  agreements  into  which  Congregationalists  had  en- 
tered at  the  formation  of  their  churches  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  generally  contained  some  references  to  further 
light  breaking  in  upon  them  from  God's  word,  we  discover 
in  the  Savoy  Declaration  no  language  whatever  of  that 
kind:  and  it  seems  to  be  assumed  in  the  document  that 
Congregationalism,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
had  by  that  period  attained  to  something  like  complete- 
ness. The  following  were  fundamental  propositions:  "A 
particular  church  consists  of  officers  and  members,  the 
Lord  Christ  having  given  to  his  called  ones — united  in 
church  order — liberty  and  power  to  choose  persons  fitted  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  The  officers 
appointed  by  Christ  to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the 
Church  are  pastors,  teachers,  ciders,  and  deacons.  The 
way  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  calling  of  any  person 
unto  the  office  of  pastor,  teacher,  or  elder  in  a  church  is 
that  he  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the 
church  itself,  and  solemnly  set  apart  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
with  the  imposition  of  hands  of  the  eldership  of  that 
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chui-cli,  if  there  In-  nny  before  constituted  tln>n<in  :  and  of 
a  deacon,  (lint  In-  In'  rlnisi'ii  liy  tin-  like  suffrage,  and  net 
a|,:i!t  by  praicr  :n>'l  till'  like,  imposition  of  hand-':  iiml 

III"   D  nil •• hip.-i'll,  though  IH't    set    li|ilirt    alter    tllill 

manner,  :irc-  rightly  constituted  ministers  "I  .lcsu«.     The 

nut  so  peculiarly  ruutini-il  tu  | 

ami  teacher-  lnil  thiil   mhi'i-  ul.-n.  gifted  uml  titti-il  by  the 

I  Inly  1 1  In, -i  an. I  n|i|ini\  i-il  li.v  tin-  people,  may  publicly,  <«r- 

rlly,   and    constantly   perform    it.     Ordination    alum-. 

without  rlrrtimi  i.r  consent  of  the  church,  iluth  not  i -li 

tutr  .HIV  person  11  church  ollicer.  A  church  furnished  w ith 
officers  according  to  the  mind  of  t'hii-i  hath  full  power  to 
administer  nil  his.  ordinances;  anil  where  then'  is  want  of 
;nr.  one  "!'  limn-  olliceis,  iho't-  tlmt  are  ill  tin-  I'hliri'h  may 
administer  all  the  ordinance-  |in>]n-r  to  those  nlhccrs  whom 
"ss;  but  where  there  arc  no  tcaching-of- 
licers  nt  all,  noni!  may  administer  the  peals,  nor  can  the 
i-liini-li  authurm-  any  so  tu  do.  Whereas,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  h:ith  a|i|.ninii-l  and  instituted,  as  a  mean*  or  edifi- 
cation, tlmt  th"-c  ulm  walk  not  according  to  the  rules  anil 
law-  aj'["'iiit<''l  by  liim  be  ccn.-ured  in  hi-  Manic  ami  au- 
thontv,  c\cry  church  hath  pouer  in  itself  to  exercise  and 
i'\r, -uti'  all  tlni-i-  censures  appointed  by  him.  The  ccn- 
a|i|iointi-d  by  Christ  are  admonition  and  excommu- 
tiir.iiinn:  and  whereas  some  offences  may  be  known  only 
to  -'inn-,  those  to  whom  they  are  so  known  must  first  ad- 
monish tin'  olVemlor  in  private;  in  public  offences,  and  in 
BM€  "f  non-ainendmcnt  upon  ]>rivate  admonition,  the  of- 
fence being  relati-d  to  the  church,  the  offender  is  to  be  duly 
ailnninishcd,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  whole  t-tiurch 
through  the  cldi-rH:  and  if  this  censure  prevail  not  for  his 
repentance,  then  ho  is  to  bo  cast  out  by  excommunication, 
with  the  consent  of  the  members."  JOHN  STOI'OHTOX. 

Saw  [Ang.-Sax.  tage],  an  instrument  for  evenly  di\  id- 
ing  wood  or  other  substances  by  the  action  of  a  row  of 
sharp-pointed  metallic  teeth.  It  is  usually  made  of  a  thin 
liia.ir  of  steel,  the  teeth  being  more  highly  tempered  than 
the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  use  of  this  implement,  so 
nr  ,'--ar\  to  many  dissimilar  arts  and  handicrafts,  is 
naturally  traceable  to  an  curly  period  of  civilization,  the 
•  i.an-  having  made  it  of  bronze,  and  the  Oriental  na- 
tion- of  various  other  metals.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  i|iiite  complex  and  delicate.  The  East  Indian  saw 
}r.i<  tin-  teeth  pointed  toward  the  handle,  instead  of  away 
from  it  as  in  Europe  and  America;  and  this  peculiarity 
tlu-  former  an  obvious  advantage  in  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  force,  as  well  as  in  the  neat  execution  of 
deiii'-.ite  work.  The  teeth  are  usually  notched  at  an  angle 
of  1)0°.  Saws  are  naturally  manufactured  in  modern  times 
of  many  sizes,  shapes,  and  qualities,  varying  from  the  mi- 
nute surgical  or  dental  tool  to  the  large  instrument  used  in 
common  water  and  steam  saw-mills,  and  the  still  larger  one 
manufactured  for  working  into  lumber  the  gigantic  trees 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  earliest  saw-mills  worked  l.\ 
water-power  are  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in 
France  about  the  twelfth  century;  the  earliest  ones  in  the 
I  .  S.  are  said  to  have  been  established  by  the  Dutch  in 
Hen  York  about  1633,  and  by  the  English  at  the  falls  of 
the  Pisi>atai[iia  Uiver,  near  Berwick,  Me.,  in  ]«:14.  Their 
ii-c  now  constitutes-  an  important  branch  of  industry  in 
the  Iioininion  of  Canada  and  in  all  the  heavily-timbered 
northern  regions  of  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  of  Europe. 

Siitt'lish.     See  PmsTin.u  and  PnisTioi-ifiminf . 

Saw-Fly.     See  UYMKMM-TEHA,  by  PBOF.  A.  S.  PACK- 
ARD JR.,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Saw-Mill,)  an  establishment  for  the  cutting  of  lumber 
by  means  of  saws  driven  by  machinery.  The  saw-mill  has 
almost  entirely  superseded  tho  saw-pit,  in  which  planks 
made  by  hand.  In  its  most  improved  forms  it  is  the 
product  of  American  ingenuity.  Saw-mills  employ  straight 
ii|>  ami-down  saws,  single  or  in  gangs,  or  circular  saws. 
Mi  mi  and  water  power  are  extensively  employed  in  run- 
ning saw-mills,  and  in  the  Netherlands  windmills  are  also 
n-i  I.  Special  forms  of  tho  saw-mill  have  been  invented 
I  -•  -awing  shingles,  clapboards,  laths,  etc.,  and  also  for 
cutting  out  mouldings,  furniture-stock,  veneers,  etc.  Jig, 
s.'i-.,||.  and  belt  saws  are  among  the  kinds  employed  for 
work  of  this  class. 

Suw'yer  (  FHKIIKKII-K  A.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 
1SL'2:   graduated    at    Harvard    1844:    was   a   professional 
ti'i"lu-r  at  Gardner  and  \Vi-cassct,  Me.,  1844-51, afterward 
in   Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  1851-59;   became 
principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Charleston,  S,  C.,  1859; 
returni"!  t<>  New  Enu'land  during  the  civil  war:  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Charleston  1865; 
•ivc  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  South  Carolina: 
U  from  that   State  1807-73,  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury  1873-74. 

Sawyer  (FitKnKitirK  Wm.i  VM),  b.  at  Paco,  Me.,  Apr. 
22,  1810;  removed  to  Boston  1838;  commenced  there  the 


practice  of  law  1S40 ;  baa  been  a  regular  contributor  to  tho 

I:,,,,,, i, /  'r,-int*rrij,t  sin,-,-  1-17,  and  wa«  the  originator  and 

li  nt  nt    the  "  I'auii,-!-'  IJank  '  \ollior  of 

Tin-  M'  ,-rh,int'*  iin'l  .VAi/.mii.r.  ,-'•  II,-  I   /'/.  „  f,,r 

IS17:. and   //.'     '<!  .\i."  ,  i'-'in    H7ii,ii",  'fn'l  lliHtt 
for  l/,,ni'    f'.,    :  I>CO). 

Sawyer  (  HOIIAPE  B.),  b.  at  Burlington.  Vt.,  I'd..  22, 
17H7:  enten-d  the  I'.  S.  navy  ax  midshipman  in  I  Mi,  at- 
taining by  regular  promotion  the  rank  of  captain  in  is.'i.'t. 
In  the  war  of  l"l-'    I  ,  he  rendered  vnliiai 
on  tho  Constitution  at  the  capture   of  the   Cyiini-  an 
vant.  and   suli,-ei|ii, -nily    niLM'-'ed   in  the  West  Indies  and 
Mediterranean  in  ridding  those  water*  of  pirates.      His 
naiiM-  State  prc-cntcl   him  with  a  iword  in   |s.,n  for  his 
-er\i,-pn  in  the  wur  nith  (ircat  Britain.     D.  at  Washing- 
ton. I>.  c..  Keb.  1 1.  IM'.O. 

Sawyer  (LKii-KSTr.R  AMBROSE),  b.  at  Pinrkm-;. .  V.  Y., 
about  1805;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  I.-: 
theology;  was  ordained  aa  a  Presbyterian  mil,' 
was  for  some  time  president  of  Central  College.  < '  .  I  • 
j,a-inr  of  a  Congregational  ehun-h  at  W»--tm,>relainl.  N  .  Y ., 

ls.il;    subsequently    re-i'led    at   Wbite-l ,'.   iiniidn  eo., 

N.  Y.,  and  was  editorially  connected  with  the  I  tn  a   1/,,/n- 
imi  llrralil.    Author  of  Elftm  „>'  <,f  llil,r,,nl  I,-- 
(New  Haven,  ISM),  Mmt-tl  PUIomly  (1830),  Moral  I'l.i- 
Idinjikft  (1845),  A  C'ritirtil  AV;«.«i'fioii  •</  /tti/ili*i,i  (Cincin- 
nali,    1845),     <h->jnilir    l'A/-|'«/l'"»//y.    or    tltr    I'lnn-'li    ttf    God 

•).  and  The  Jiecotiitructi»u  «/  /tilifimf  '/'/;", n>»,  or 
Biblical  Sci' n<  •  I  ~i>2).  In  1838  he  began  a  new 

translation  of  tho  entire  Bible,  which  be  completed  about 
1856.  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  l;...i -,n  1 1, -t.. 
1858.  The  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
issued  Deo.,  I860,  and  the  book  of  Daniel,  with  the  apoc- 
ryphal additions,  was  separately  issued  1864,  The  remain- 
ing (earlier;  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  pub- 
lished. 

Sawyer  (PHILETCS),  b.  at  Whiting,  Vt.,  Sept.  22, 1816; 
received  an  ordinary  common-school  education  ;  went  to 
Wisconsin  1847;  engaged  in  the  lumber-business  at  Osh- 
kosh  on  an  extensive  scale ;  was  a  member  of  tho  legisla- 
ture 1S57  and  1861;  mayor  of  Oshkosh  1863-64;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  "  Loyalists'  convention  "  1866,  and  sat  in 
Congress  as  a  Republican  from  1865  to  1875,  when  he  de- 
clined a  re-election.  He  served  on  several  important  com- 
mittees connected  with  the  business  interests  of  tho  North- 
west, and  reached  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Pacific  railroads. 

Sawyer  (THOMAS  JEFPERSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Reading,  Vt., 
Jan.  9,  1804  ;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1829  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Univcrsalist  church  in  New  York  City  1830-15, 
and  again  1852-61,  having  in  the  interval  been  principal 
of  the  Liberal  Institute  at  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.; 
taught  theology  in  the  same  institution ;  resided  on  a  farm 
at  Clinton  1861-69,  after  which  ho  became  professor  of 
theology  in  Tufts  College,  Mcdford,  Mass.,  an  institution 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  founding  (1852),  as  ho 
had  also  been  in  the  establishment  of  the  theological  de- 
partment of  the  St.  Lawrence  University  (1856).  He  has 
defended  the  doctrines  of  rniversalism  in  public  discus- 
sions with  several  clergymen  of  other  denominations,  and 
some  of  these  polemics  have  been  published,  the  most  im- 
portant being  that  with  Rev.  Isaac  Westcott,  entitled  The 
ll,, '  trine  of  Eternal  Snlntliun  (New  York,  1854).  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  of  II.  W.  Beecher,  he  published  Who  it 
our  God!  the  ,S'«ii  or  the  Father?  (1859). — His  wife,  CABO- 
LIXE  M.  FISHER,  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Deo.  8,  1812,  was 
married  1832;  has  written  much  in  prose  and  verse  for 
periodicals,  especially  the  Christian  Mmtenger ;  published 
several  translations  from  the  French  and  German,  and  ed- 
ited the  Ladiei'  Repository,  a  Univcrsalidt  monthly  maga- 
zine. She  also  published  the  Poemt  of  Mrs.  Julia  II.  Seott 
(1854),  preceded  by  a  Memoir. 

Sawyer's  Bar,  p.-v.,  SUkiyou  oo.,Cal.,on  N.  fork  of 
Solomon  River.  P.  160. 

Saxe  (JouN  GODFREY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Highgate,  Vt.,  June 
2,  1816;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  183'J;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  St.  Alban's  1843;  practised  law  in 
Franklin  co.  1843-50;  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  tho 
Burlington  Sr»ti»tl  1850-56 ;  was  State's  attorney  of  Ver- 
mont one  year,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
literature  and  to  popular  lecturing:  was  Democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  1858  and  1800  ;  was  for  some  years  ed- 
itor of  the  Albany  Et-eaint/  Journal,  and  subsequently  be- 
came a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Author  of  several 
volumes  of  humorous  poems,  the  longest  of  which  were  de- 
livered at  college  commencements  and  other  anniversary 
occasions.  More  than  40  eds.  of  his  collected  poems  have 
been  issued  in  tho  U.  S.  and  in  England. 

Saxe  (MAC BICE).    See  MACRICE,  count  of  Saxony. 
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Saxe-  Al'tenbarg,  duchy ;  area,  1321.5  quad,  kiloms. ; 
pop.  142,122  inhabitants:  annual  budget,  2,223,361  marks; 
treasury  fund,  3,651,279;  is  situated  N.  E.  of  the  Thliringian 
Forest,  and  consists  of  two  separate  parts,  called  the  east- 
ern and  the  western  district.  Cap.  Altenburg.  By  the  di- 
vision of  1485  the  country  fell  to  the  Ernestine  line,  but  in 
l.'iir  it  was  transferred  to  the  Albertine.  In  1553,  how- 
ever, it  was  returned  to  Duke  Frisdrioh  the  Magnanimous 
of  the  Ernestine  line,  and  was  under  dukes  of  its  own  from 
1603  to  1672,  when  the  reigning  family  became  extinct,  and 
it  fell  to  Saxe-Gotha.  As  this  line  too  became  extinct,  the 
country  fell,  according  to  the  convention  of  Nov.  15,  1826, 
to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghauscn,  who  gave  up  his  own 
country,  Hildburghausen,  and  became  duke  of  Saxc-Alten- 
burg.  His  descendants  are  still  reigning.  A.  NIEMAXX. 

Saxe-Co'burg-Go'tha,  duchies:  area,  1967.75  quad. 
kiloms.;  pop.  174,339,  of  which  561.99  q.  k.,  with  51,7(19 
inhabitants,  belong  to  Coburg,  1405.75  q.  k.,  with  122,630 
inhabitants,  to  Gotha;  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Thuringcrwald — Coburg  to  the  S.  and  Gotha  to  the  N. 
Caps.  Coburg  and  Gotha.  Although  standing  under  one 
government,  the  administration  is  separate.  Coburg  has  a 
budget  of  868,993  marks,  with  a  debt  of  2,285.011 ;  Gotha, 
a  budget  of  2,298,000,  and  a  debt  of  874,380.  Since  the 
accession  of  Duke  Ernst  II.  in  1844,  these  two  small  duch- 
ies have  formed  the  starting-point  for  much  intellectual 
progress.  The  union  of  the  two  countries  dates  from  1826. 
The  house  of  Saxe-Coburg,  founded  in  1680,  became  extinct 
in  169-9.  The  contest  concerning  the  heritage  ended  in 
1720.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Saalfeld  received  the  country. 
The  dukes  of  Saxe-Saalfeld-Coburg  reigned  to  1826,  when 
they  ceded  Saalfeld  to  Meiningen,  and  received  Gotha, 
whose  own  dynasty  had  died  out.  AUGUST  NIEMAXN. 

Saxe-Lauenburg.     See  LATEXBVRG. 

Saxe  -  Mei'ningen  -  Hild'bnrghausen,  duchy  ; 
area,  2468.43  quad,  kiloms.;  pop.  187,957  ;  budget,  receipts, 
4,223,640  marks;  expenses,  3,793,640;  treasury  fund, 
9,431,000;  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Thttringenrald. 
Cap.  Meiningen.  The  reigning  line  was  founded  by  Bern- 
hard,  third  son  of  Ernst  the  Pious.  In  1826,  Duke  Bern- 
hard  acquired  the  duchy  of  Hildburghauscn,  with  Saalfeld 
and  other  estates,  but  having  sided  with  Austria  in  iM'iii. 
he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Georg,  who  still  reigns.  Arorsr  NIEJIAXX. 

Sax'enburg,  p.-b.,  Jefferson  tp.,  Butler  eo.,  Pa.,  on  But- 
ler extension  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  P.  295. 

Saxeville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  co.,  Wis.    P.  746. 

Saxe -Wei'mar-Ei'senach,  grand  duchy;  area, 
3635  quad,  kiloms.;  pop.  286,183;  budget,  receipts, 
6,319,970  marks;  expenses,  6,283,180;  no  debt;  consists  of 
three  districts — Weimar,  Neustadt,  and  Eisenach — situated 
along  the  Rhb'n  and  the  Thiiringerwald.  Caps.  Weimar 
and  Eisenach  ;  university  at  Jena.  The  reigning  line  de- 
scends from  William,  the  third  son  of  Johann  III.,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  whole  now  living  Ernestine  line.  In  1672 
the  house  was  divided  into  the  lines  of  Weimar,  Eisenach, 
and  Jena.  That  of  Jena  became  extinct  in  1690,  and  the 
countries  were  again  united  in  1741  under  Ernst  August. 
The  congress  of  Vienna  enlarged  the  country  with  31  geo- 
graphical sq.  m.  and  77,000  inhabitants,  and  made  it  a 
grand  duchy.  Since  1853,  Carl  Alexander  has  reigned. 

AUGUST  NIEMAXX. 

Saxifraga'cese,  a  rather  large  natural  order  of  exog- 
enous herbs  and  shrubs,  comprising  the  true  saxifrages, 
hydrangeas,  gooseberries,  currants,  grass  of  Parnassus, 
Philudclijhns,  and  numerous  other  plants,  many  of  them 
ornamental  and  some  useful.  Not  a-  few  are  astringent. 
The  order  is  moderately  represented  in  the  U.  S.  The 
true  Saxifragaceae  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  Rosacesc, 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  definite  stamens,  albuminous 
seeds,  tendency  to  consolidation  of  the  carpels,  also  to  have 
opposite  leaves  and  no  genuine  stipules. 

Sax'ifrage  [Lat.  saxifraga,  "  the  stone-breaker,"  ap- 
plied to  some  plants  as  growing  in  clefts  of  rocks ;  to  others 
as  supposed  solvents  of  stone  in  the  bladder],  a  name  popu- 
larly applied  to  a  very  great  number  of  plants  of  widely 
different  characters.  But  the  name  should  now  be  limited 
to  plants  of  the  genus  'Saxi/mga  (order  Saxifragaoca'). 
This  large  genus  comprises  many  alpine  and  high  northern 
species,  some  of  them  highly  ornamental  in  culture.  Some 
of  them  were  once  used  in  medicine,  but  none  have  active 
properties.  The  IT.  S.  have  numerous  species,  some  of 
the  European  also.  The  vernal  saxifrage  (,S'.  Viri/iiiinini) 
is  a  very  common  early  spring  flower.  The  swamp  saxi- 
fraga or  meadow  plantain  (S.  Pennsylvanicn)  is  common  in 
wet  grounds,  and  its  radical  leaves  are  gathered  and  boiled 
as  potherbs  in  spring. 

Sax'o  Grammat'icns,  the  earliest  Danish  historian, 
was  secretary  to  Bishop  Absalon,  and  afterward  provost  at 


the  cathedral  of  Roeskilde.  where  he  d.  in  1204.  His  His- 
i»:-i'i  /f'nn'fi  consists  of  16  books,  and  reaches  to  the  year 
II  M!.  The  latter  part,  where  he  relates  what  he  has  MTU 
himself  or  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  is  perfectly  reliable, 
and  the  narrative  has  often  a  great  charm ;  but  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  heathenish  age  is  much  colored  by  liis 
monkish  views,  and  the  materials  which  he  employed  for 
his  narrative — Runic  inscriptions,  old  songs,  the  writings 
of  the  Icelanders,  etc. — he  did  not  use  critically.  His  sur- 
name he  received  from  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  liis 
Latin,  which  excited  the  admiration  even  of  Erasmus.  His 
work  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1514.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  P.  E.  Miiller  (3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1839-58).  It 
was  translated  into  Danish  by  Vedel  in  1575,  and  by  Grunt- 
vig  in  1818. 

Sax'ons  [Lat.  Saxonet f  Celtic  flnmienaeh,  Sainuiii;/, 
perhaps  from  f!acht,  a  "battle-knife"],  a  Low-German 
tribe  first  mentioned  in  history  in  287  A.  i>.,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  England  under  Carausius.  Their  name  survives 
m  Saxony,  Prussian  Saxony,  the  minor  Saxon  states,  etc. 
(On  the  relations  of  the  Saxons  to  the  Angles  of  Britain 
see  Axer.o-SAXOX.)  We  find  them  early  colonists  of  Nor- 
mandy and  France.  There  is  at  present  a  large  number 
of  so-called  Saxons  in  Transylvania,  descendants  of  the 
Low-German  colonists  introduced  in  lit.'!  and  1247  by  the 
Hungarian  kings.  They  are  one  of  the  dominant  race',-  of 
that  region,  and  preserve  the  use  of  the  German  language, 
which,  however,  is  considerably  corrupted. 

Saxon's,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     P.  827. 

Siixonvillr,  p.-v.,  Framingham  tp.,  Middlesex  eo., 
Mass.,  on  Saxonvillc  branch  of  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  important  woollen  manufactures. 

Sax'ony,  province  of  Prussia,  hetween  Hanover  and 
Brandenburg,  comprises  an  area  of  9729  sq.  m.,  with 
2,103,174  inhabitants.  The  western  portions  are  occupied 
by  the  Hartz  Mountains:  the  rest  is  low  and  level,  sloping 
northward  and  watered  by  the  Elbe  and  its  affluents.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile  and  very  well  cultivated,  and  many 
branchcs  of  manufacture  are  developed  with  great  energy 
and  success.  Cap.  Magdeburg. 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of,  a  part  of  the  German  em- 
pire, comprising  an  area  of  14,989.55  quad,  kiloms.,  with 
2.556,244  inhabitants,  lies  hemmed  in  between  Prussia  ;md 
Austria,  a  position  fraught  with  great  political  difficulties 
and  the  principal  cause  of  most  of  the  historical  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  country.  It  belongs  to  the  Xorth  German 
mountain  region,  two-fifths  of  the  surface  being  mountain- 
ous (Erzgebirge  S.,  Lausitzergcbirge  E.,  with  the  Saxon 
Switzerland),  two-fifths  hilly,  and  one-fifth  lowland.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Elbe  with  its  affluents,  the  P.l.ick  mid 
the  White  Elster,  the  Mulde,  and  the  Pleisse.  The  popu- 
lation is  very  dense,  8900  to  1  geographical  sq.  in. ;  52.000 
Wends,  nearly  all  settled  in  the  government  of  Bautzen, 
live  among  the  Germans,  who  belong  partly  to  the  Franco- 
nian  and  partly  to  the  Thuringian  tribes.  In  administra- 


cipal  towns  are — Dresden,  with  177,089  inhabitants:  Leip- 
sie,  with  106,925;  Chemnitz,  with  68,229;  Zwickau,  with 
27,322  ;  Plauen,  with  23,355  ;  Glauchan,  with  22,036  :  Frei- 
berg, with  2V673;  and  Meerane,  with  19.187.  With  re- 
spect to  creed,  there  live  in  the  country  2,493,556  Protest- 
ants. 53,642  Roman  Catholics,  554  Greek  Catholics,  4339 
belonging  to  other  Christian  sects,  and  3357  Jews.  Ag- 
riculture is  carried  on  with  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  millet,  etc.  are  cultivated:  also 
flax.  The  vine  is  grown  along  the  Elbe.  Cattle-breeding  is 
important;  sheep  especially  arc  very  numerous.  The  ar- 
boriculture is  excellent ;  30-flj  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  is 
covered  with  forest.  Mining  is  an  old  occupation  here, 
especially  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  it  is  still  very  nourishing. 
Silver,  iron,  gold,  lead,  sulphur,  arsenic,  zinc.  etc.  are  pro- 
duced ;  52,000,000  cwts.  of  coal  and  about  10,000,000  cats. 
of  brown  coal  are  annually  raised.  Manufacturing  indus- 
try is  much  developed ;  Chemnitz,  Zwickau,  Plauen.  Zit- 
tau,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic  especially  arc  important.  Linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  chemicals,  metal  ware 
and  machinery,  straw  goods,  porcelain,  musical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  are  manufactured.  Leipsic  has  large 
type-foundries  and  printing  establishments.  The  com- 
merce is  also  very  comprehensive ;  its  principal  centre  is 
Leipsic,  which  is  also  the  scat  of  the  highest  commercial 
court  of  Germany.  The  most  important  money  im-titu- 
tions  are  the  Bank  of  Leipsic,  the  Saxon  Bank  in  Dre-den, 
and  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Bautzen.  The  country  is 
better  provided  with  railways  than  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many; 1448  kils.  were  in  operation  Jan.  1,  1875.  Public 
education  stands  very  high ;  the  numerous  educational  in- 
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Btitlllioli"  e |'ii   .  I yin   l.cip-ir,  a  miiiinu- 

etuv  in   l''r<  i  I  lemjP  "1    MTbOflOultUre  al    1  iiaraliil, 

a  ]>oh  .  100!  in  Hie.-iicn.  :ui  iii'iu-ttiai  nbool  "t 

rliemnil/.  .'  ai'  liit"  in  -"If  f»r  the 

rxiiet  Ktencei,  I  -  nvmnaMiini.-.  more  (linn  L'iin"  evangelical, 
iiml  HI  Roman  Catholic  |iuliliir  elemental!  lehoot*,  The 

piM-miiii   1,1      i-     ,1     con-tilllliotial     moliarellV.   e-tah]i-hc,l     ill 

l-:;l  :in<l  modified  in  IMA,  1841,  l*-<><>.  !-'',!.  IM;S,  and 
IS7I.  In  ;ill  foreign  allairs  und  in  iniiny  important  in- 
tcrior  queftioill  tin-  authority  "f  the  Herman  empire  has 

Wholl  ll    I    thill    nl'   the    parlicular    Saxon    golern- 

ment.'whieh.  however,  i-   still   ili'lrpi  n.lcnt  with  re.-p 
the  i:  olftrmtlOB.     Tho  reigning  king  iii  Albert, 

who  a-ceuded  tin-  throne  n.-l.  J!t,  l>T:i :  I!M'  rejirc.-cnlalion 
of  ihr  people  is  rompo-ed  ,,t  two  chambers.  Thu  finances 
ii rr  ii  :  Ihi-  principal  items  nf  thii  Imdiret  fur  1K75 

were  as  follows :  (1)  ff«Mtn(t.      I liiin-.  •-.]'"'>. '.L, 7  thalers; 

droii-  re;:ulicr-,  l'.i.;,:p,.,,.'i!r.>:  enpitaux  product  it-.  f',:;f,;,509; 
imiiotsctdroiK  Ki.lSL'.M'l  ;  I,, till,  IT.  I'.iLV.H'.l.  I  li )  AVy,«u«. 
— Dotations,  including  the  royal  appanages,  21,918,290; 
mini  i  0 ;  justice,  3,033,680 ;  inierinr,  5,685,87(1; 

finance,  1 ,71'-..'.'  I  :  ••'"ir.-hip  and  public  educari"n.  t,  I '.to, 577 ; 
I'orcr  165,900;  matriculation.  1,11(1,851;  pen- 

.  li.nlS.'J.'iS ;  public  works,  3,761,350;  foods  de  re- 
Berve.  -(21,556;  total,  47,492,919.  At  the  end  of  1874  tho 
public  debt  amounted  to  324,393,675.  The  array  forms  tho 
l-'ih  corps  of  the  (iermnn  imperial  army.  The  colors  of 
the  country  are  green  and  silver. 

Jliftury. — Thut  Herman  tribe  which  the  Romans  called 
Siixi.nos  was  in  ancient  time  settled  between  the  Eiiler. 
Klhe,  and  Travc.  Charlemagne  made  war  upon  them 
772-803,  and  subjugated  them,  and  Saxony  now  became  a 
dukedom,  belonging  to  tho  Frankish  and  afterward  to  tho 
German  empire.  Under  Otto  the  Magnificent,  Thuringia 
was  united  to  it,  and  Otto's  son,  Heinrich,  beeame  king  of 
Germany  in  919.  His  successor,  the  emperor  Otto  I.,  gave 
the  dukedom  of  Saxony  to  Hermann  Billung.  Under  the 
house  of  the  Ilillungs,  Saxony  made  war  upon  the  em- 
pci'oi-  Henry  IV.  in  1007,  but  in  1106  the  house  became 
extinct,  and  under  tho  emperor  Lothar,  in  1125,  the  country 
came  intu  the  possession  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria.  His 
son,  Henry  the  Lion,  increased  the  dukedom,  but  when  ho 
wa-  plaeed  under  the  imperial  ban  his  dominions  were 
•red,  and,  after  being  reduced  to  a  small  piece  of  land, 
the  dukedom  of  Saxony  was  given  to  Count  Bernhard  of 
Ascanin.  The  house  of  Ascania  branched  off  in  1260  into 
two  lines,  of  whieh  one,  the  Wittenberg,  became  extinet  in 
1  I'JI,  while  the  other,  the  Lauenberg,  reigned  until  1680. 
Tho  title  of  duke  of  Saxony  followed  tho  Wittenberg 
branch  ;  it  was  changed  in  1355  to  that  of  elector,  and  both 
land  and  title  were  bestowed  on  Friedrich  the  Valiant, 
margrave  of  Meissen,  in  1421.  Thus,  the  name  of  Saxony, 
which  originally  designated  a  tribe,  became  a  princely 
title,  and  was  transferred  to  countries  with  which  it  had  no 
historical  connection.  Since  1088  the  house  of  Wettin  has 
reigned  in  the  margraviate  of  Meissen.  In  1485  the  grand- 
ions  of  Friedrich  the  Valiant,  Ernst  and  Albert,  divided 
the  inherited  countries,  so  that  Ernst  received  Thuringia, 
and  Albert,  Meissen,  and  two  lines  were  thus  formed,  which 
still  llourish,  tho  Ernestine  and  the  Albertinc,  of  which  the 
former  now  reigns  in  the  four  Saxon  duchies,  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Saxe-Meiningcn-Hildburghausen,  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  tho  latter  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  Many  changes,  however,  took  place  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  property  before  the  present  state  became  settled. 
After  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  by  the  capitulation  of  Witten- 
berg in  1547,  the  chief  of  tho  Ernestine  line  lost  the  largest 
part  of  his  land  and  theelectoral  dignity,  which  wore  acquired 
by  Duke  Moritz  of  the  Albertinc  lino.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  this  line  acquired  considerable  importance, 
Johann  Georg  I.  being  an  ally  of  Sweden  and  receiving 
the  two  Lausitz  from  the  emperor  by  the  Peace  of  Prague 
in  16.35.  But  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the 
rise  of  Brandenburg  became  an  impediment  to  the  further 
development  of  the  electorate.  The  elector  August  em- 
braced Roman  Catholicism  in  1607,  became  king  of  Poland, 
and  involved  Saxony  in  war  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
His  successor,  August,  sided  with  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
against  Friedrieh  II.  of  Prussia,  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
Saxony  lost  90,000  men  and  70,000,000  thalers.  At 
the  same  time  the  minister  of  August,  Count  Briihl,  squan- 
dered enormous  sums.  Under  Friedrich  August  III. 
(176S-1827)  the  country  again  began  to  rise,  though  it  had 
some  very  hard  years  also  during  this  period.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  empire  it  took  part  in  the  war  against 
France,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Prussia  in  1-no. 
The  defeat  n t  .lena  also  affected  Saxony  heavily,  but  Dec. 
11,  ism;,  it  concluded  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  and  enter- 
ed the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  after  which  tho  elector 
received  the  title  of  king.  By  tho' Peace  of  Tilsit  the  king 
of  Saxony  obtained  tho  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which 


i-t  been  eslabliihe.l,  an. I  portion-  of  I'ru-sin  and  Aiu- 
tri:i,  but  in  tho  battle  <,|    l.eip'ic  he  n:n  taken  primmer  la- 
the allied  Russian- l-rii'-ian  Austrian-,  an  I,  .Mi'.    !-. 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  all   hi- 

llie  two  I. ausit*.      Ill  the  long  period   of  peace  from   thin 
inntnent,  unil   up  to   Isi'i',  the  country   became  ver\ 
pi'iniu.   though  a  narrow  and   short-simile, I   ^<,\  eminent 
presented  many  obstacle*  to  its  development.     The  rc\i,lu- 
tionary  year.-  of  I -I-    I'.i   In  ought  uiiiny  great   anil    • 
lii-ial    reforms    to    Saxony.     Aug.  9.    |sj|,    King    .lohann 
ascended  the  throne,  and  both  he  and  hi-  min, 
made  a  most  fttuhh'.ni  oppo-ition  to  the  l'ms>ian  | 
and  showed  a  doeidc'l  partiality  for  An-tria  as  the  leader 
of  the  small  states.     But  the  war  of   I  -''•'',  liron^ht  the  in 
dependence  of  Saxony  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  kin).', 
Johann,  saved  his  crown  only  by  entering  the  North 
man  confederacy,  over  which  I'rus-ia  pn-idrd.  In  paving 
10,000,000   thaler*  in  war  indemnity,  and  by  dismi 

The  liberal  party  in  Saxony  hailvd  this  event  nilh 
enthusiasm,  but  the  party  consisting  of  the  court,  the  nubil- 
ity, and  the  army  officers  continued  hostile  to  Prussia.  In 
1870-71  the  Saxon  soldiers  fought  under  the  leader-hip  of 
tho  crown  prince,  afterward  King  Albert,  as  true  allies  by 
tho  side  of  tho  Prussians,  and  the  interior  development  of 
the  country  has  not  only  kept  paco  with,  but  in  some  re- 
spects even  advanced  beyond,  that  of  tho  rest  of  Northern 
German;.  AUGIST  NIKMAXV 

Sax'ton,  p.-b.,  Liberty  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  on  Kays- 
town  branch  of  Juniata  River  and  on  Huntingdon  and 
Broad  Top  It.  R.,  at  its  junction  with  Shoup's  Run  branch, 
P.  318. 

Saxton  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  22, 
1799,  where  he  received  a  common-school  education.  His 
mechanical  ingenuity  was  early  shown  by  improvements  in 
the  machinery  in  his  father's  nail-factory.  At  eighteen  be 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  invented  a  machine  for 
cutting  the  teeth  of  chronometer  wheels,  an  original  escape- 
ment with  a  compensating  pendulum,  and  made  the  clock 
which  still  marks  the  time  from  the  belfry  of  Independence 
Hall.  He  subsequently  went  to  London,  where  he  resided  for 
nine  years.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Farailay, 
which  ripened  into  a  lasting  friendship.  His  mechanical 
genius  was  fully  recognized,  and  ho  was  placed  as  chief 
assistant  in  tho  Adelaide  Gallery,  then  the  great  scientific 
repository,  and  while  there  constructed  a  magncto-elei  trie 
machine  by  which  the  first  magnetic  spark  was  produced, 
and  which  was  permanently  placed  in  the  gallery.  He  also 
constructed  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  in  his 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  electricity  in  its  passage 
through  a  wire.  He  next  invented  a  locomotive  differential 
pulley,  by  means  of  which  high  speed  may  be  given  to 
vehicles  by  horses  travelling  at  a  slow  rate,  and  a  medal- 
ruling  machine  for  tracing  lines  on  metal  or  glass,  repre- 
senting by  an  engraving  tho  design  on  the  face  of  the  medal. 
He  returned  to  America  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  machinery  and  balances  for  the  Philadelphia  mint,  and 
subsequently,  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  H»che,  was  p 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures  for  the  U.  S. — a  position  he  filled  with  marked 
ahitity,  furnishing  tho  State  capitals  and  the  custom-houses 
with  accurate  sets  of  weights  and  measures.  A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  him  at  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  for  a 
large  class  balance  of  extreme  precision,  and  he  was  at 
various  times  the  recipient  of  other  medals  awarded  for  his 
meritorious  works.  He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  many 
ingenious  devices  and  inventions,  the  mirror-comparator 
for  comparing  and  the  tracing-machine  for  dividing  stand- 
ard measures,  his  deep-sea  thermometer,  used  in  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  his 
self-registering  tide-gauge,  and  his  immersed  hydrometer, 
deserve  especial  mention.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  of 
paralysis,  Oct.  26,  1873.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Saxton  (RuFt-s),  b.  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1824; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  is  10, 
U  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  his  fmt  service 
being  in  Florida  against  the  hostile  Seminoles  ;  from  1855 
to  1859  was  on  Coast-Survey  duty,  and  for  a  year  was 
assistant  instructor  of  artillery  tactics  at  \Vc-t  Point.  On 
the  outbreak  of  war  he  was  stationed  at  SL  Louis,  and 

Sarticipated  in  dispersing  the  Confederato  force  at  Camp 
ackson,  May  10,  1861 ;  appointed  assistant  quartermaster 
C.  S.  army  May  13,  1861,  ho  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Lyon  as  chief  quartermaster  until  transferred  in  July  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan  in  West  Virginia.  In  Septem- 
ber he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal.  S.  C. ; 
appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  in  Apr.,  1862, 
he  commanded  at  Harper's  Ferry  when  threatened  oy  Jack- 
son ;  assigned  to  duty  as  military  governor  of  tho  depart- 
ment of  the  South  July,  1862,  where  hd  was  engaged  in 
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organizing  negro  laborers  and  troops,  and  as  commissioner 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  until  Jan.,  1866,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service ;  brevet  major,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general.  In  1872  he 
became  deputy  quartermaster-general  U.  S.  army,  with  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Saxton's  River,  p.-v.,  Rockingham  tp.,  Windham  co., 
Vt i  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Say  (JEAN  BAPTISTE),  b.  at  Lyons  Jan.  5,  1767;  was 
educated  for  a  commercial  career,  and  spent  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  England ;  found  employment  on  his  return  to 
Paris  .111  Miralieau'spapcr,  Courrier  tie.  Prarencr,  and  after- 
Ward  as  secretary  to  Clnviere,  minister  of  finance;  edited 
from  1794  to  1SIMI  L«  IKeadt ;  became  a  member  of, the 
tribunate  in  1799:  published  his  celebrated  Ti-aitf  d'Eco- 
i, ,.„,!:>  fin/i'tli/ni-  ill  1803,  and  enjoyed  already  a  great  repu- 
tation when  his  thorough  disagreement  with  Napoleon's 
policy  compelled  him  to  retire  into  private  life,  lie  e<t,ili 
lished  a  large  spinning-mill,  and  publjshed  in  1812  De 
I'Anyleterre.,  and  in  1815  Oatfchisme  d'Economie  politi'fi". 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ho  again  took  an  active  part  in 
public  life,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of 
Arts  et  Metiers  in  1819,  and  at  the  College  de  France  in 
l*:il.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  15,  1832.  His  lectures,  which 
gathered  large  and  appreciative  audiences,  were  published 
1828-3(1  under  the  title  Cours  complet  d' Economic  politiijitc, 
and  after  his  death  some  minor  essays,  Melanges  ct  Corre- 
tipoudaueet  (1833). 

Say  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  27,  1787, 
son  of  a  druggist  and  bred  to  that  business,  from  which  he 
withdrew  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  losses  and  devoted 
himself  to  natural  history;  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
William  Bartram,  the  naturalist;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  Mar.  21, 
1  s  i  2  ;  was  first  curator  of  that  body,  living  for  several 
years  in  its  museum  at  an  average  cost  for  food  of  not  above 
twelve  cents  a  day  ;  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to 
the  Journal  published  by  the  academy;  accompanied 
Messrs.  Maclure,  Peale,  and  Ord  in  their  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Georgia  and  East  Florida 
ISIS;  was  chief  zoologist  to  Major  Long's  expeditions  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  1819-20,  and  to  the  sources  of  St. 
Peter's  River  1823;  published  Astronomical  and  Meteoro- 
l'::/i'->tl  Records  and  Vocabularies  of  Indian  Lant/ua;/en 
(Philadelphia,  1822);  supplied  material  for  James's  and 
Heating's  accounts  of  Major  Long's  two  expeditions,  and 
wrote  the  zoology  for  the  latter  book  (1824);  issued  his 
principal  work,  American  Entomology,  in  3  Svo  vols.  beau- 
tifully illustrated  (Philadelphia,  1824-28),  describing  here 
and  in  his  other  works  probably  a'greater  number  of  new 
species  of  insects  than  were  ever  discovered  by  any  other 
single  naturalist  up  to  that  period ;  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Linmean  and  Zoological  societies  of  London ;  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Society,  to  the  publications  of  other  scientific 
bodies,  and  to  Siltitnan's  Journal ;  removed  with  Maclure 
and  Owen  to  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  1825 ;  remained  there 
after  the  separation  of  his  associates,  acting  as  agent  of  the 

Rroperty  of  that  unfortunate  socialistic  experiment;  pub- 
shed  at  New  Harmony  7  numbers  of  a  great  work  on 
American  Conchnloyy  (1830-34),  with  colored  plates  by 
Mrs.  Say.  D.  at  New  Harmony  Oct.  10,  1834.  His  Com- 
plete Writings  on  the  Conchology  of  the  U.  S.  were  edited 
by  William  G.  Binney  (New  York,  Svo,  1S58,  with  75  colored 
plates),  and  his  Complete  Writings  on  the  Entomology  of  the 
U.  .?.  were  collected  and  issued  by  Dr.  John  L.  LeConte 
(New  York,  2  vols.  Svo,  1859,  with  54  colored  plates),  the 
latter  work  being  preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  author  from 
the  pen  of  his  early  associate,  George  Ord,  originally  read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  Dec.  19,  1834. 
A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Say,  delivered  before  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  by  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Coates 
Dec.  16, 1834,  was  published  in  Waldie's  Select  Circulating 
Library  (vol.  v.,  1835),  and  another  memoir  may  be  found 
in  the  Xatiimul  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  iv.  It  was  asserted 
in  the  obituary  notice  which  appeared  in  Silli/nan's  Jimninl 
that  Mr.  Say  had  "  done  more  to  make  known  the  zoology 
of  his  country  than  any  other  man."  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Say'brook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River,  on  the 
Shore  Line  division  of  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
R.  R.,  at  its  junction  with  Connecticut  Valley  R.  R.,  has  a 
fine  hotel,  is  a  noted  place  of  summer  resort,  and  celebrated 
as  the  original  seat  of  Yale  College  and  for  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  which  promulgated  the  "  Saybrook  Platform." 
P.  1267. 

Saybrook,  p.-v.,  Cheney's  Grove  tp.,  McLean  co.,  III., 
on  Decatur  and  State  Line  R.  R.  P.  389. 

Saybrook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  P.  1421. 


Saylor,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  la.     P.  1007. 

Sayre  (LEWIS  ATSTEN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Madison,  N.  J., 
Feb.  2!),  1820;  his  grandfather  was  a  deacon,  and  served 
as  quartermaster  under  (Jen.  Washington.  At  the  age  of 
ten  young  Sayre  was  taken  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle;  entered  the  University  of  Tran- 
sylvania;  graduated  there  in  1837;  having  selected  the 
medical  profession,  in  1839  ho  entered  the  office  of  Dr. 
David  Green  in  New  York  City;  in  1842  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  his 
first  appointment  was  prosector  to  Prof.  Willard  Parker; 
appointed  resident  physician  in  1S59  by  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  soon  after  wus  elected  professor  of  orthopedic 
surgery  in  the  Bellevuo  Hospital  Mcdieul  College,  which  he 
still  holds,  the  first  chair  of  the  kind  created  in  the  U.  S. ; 
in  1852  first  exsected  the  head  of  the  os  fcmoris  and  portion 
of  the  acetabulum  with  success — an  operation  ho  has  now 
performed  oftener  than  probably  the  whole  profession  be- 
sides. Dr.  Sayre  is  the  author  of  several  monographs  on 
orthopedic  surgery,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  treatment 
of  deformity  in  this  country.  PATL  F.  EVE. 

Sayre  (NATHANIEL  C.),  b.  and  educated  in  New  Jersey ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  moved  to  Sparta,  Ga.,  in  1820  ;  was 
elected  solicitor-general  of  the  northern  circuit;  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  cither  to  the 
house  or  senate;  was  promoted  to  the  bench  in  his  circuit 
1845.  D.  at  Sparta  in  1854.  As  a  lawyer  and  legislator 
he  did  much  in  the  legislative  halls  for  the  improvement 
of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  State. 

ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Sayre  (STEPHEN),  b.  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1734; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1757  ;  became  a  successful  merchant 
and  banker  in  London,  of  which  city  he  was  chosen  sheriff 
1774;  was  intimately  connected  with  Lord  Chatham  and 
other  friends  of  the  American  colonies ;  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in  consequence  of 
unguarded  language;  was  soon  released,  but  had  already 
suffered  the  ruin  of  his  business  interests ;  was  employed 
by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  in  their  important  nego- 
tiations with  European  courts ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  after 
the  peace  of  1783,  and  was  an  active  political  opponent  of 
Washington's  administration.  D.  in  Virginia  Sept.  27, 
1818. 

Say'ville,  p.-v.,  Islip  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.  (Long  Isl- 
and), on  South  Side  R.  R.  P.  1200. 

Scab  [Lat.  scabies],  a  disease  of  sheep  much  resembling 
the  itch  which  sometimes  afflicts  the  human  species.  Like 
that  disease,  it  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  minute  acarus 
or  spider-like  mite.  Sulphur  ointment,  arsenical  washes, 
tobacco-water,  and  mercurial  ointments  are  all  useful,  and 
the  disease  can  generally  be  cured  without  difficulty.  It 
may  be  suspected  when  the  slice])  rub  themselves  much  or 
have  bare  and  scurfy  patches  upon  the  skin. 

Scabaritic  Disease.     See  SCAIIIES. 

Scab'bard-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  Lepidoptu  ar- 
gyreus,  a  species  of  the  family  Trichiuridic,  distinguished 
by  the  elongated,  ribbon-like  body,  pointed  head,  formid- 
ably-armed mouth,  elongated  dorsal  and  anal,  and  well- 
developed  and  forked  caudal  fin.  The  species  is  an  open- 
sea  fish,  and  rather  rare  on  the  coasts  of  Europe.  (See 
also  TRICHIURIDJ:.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sca'bies  [Lat],  or  Itch,  is  a  parasitic  disease  of  the 
skin.  It  affects  chiefly  the  hands,  more  especially  the  webs 
of  the  fingers,  their  inner  surfaces,  and  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Less  frequently  it  extends  to  the  arms,  and  rarely 
the  feet,  legs,  and  abdomen  are  affected.  The  scalp  may 
be  invaded,  but  the  face  is  exempt.  This  disorder  infests 
children,  who  receive  the  peculiar  insect  from  person  to 
person  by  contact  in  school  or  play,  and  its  lodgment  is 
facilitated  by  neglect  to  wash  perspiration  and  dirt  from 
the  hands.  Persistent  and  annoying  itching  is  experienced ; 
careful  inspection  detects  small  red  elevations,  points  of 
irritation,  papular  at  first;  soon  these  become  vesicular  or 
watery  at  the  tip,  white-capped  points,  and  often  from 
scratching  are  rendered  pustular,  and  later  scaly.  Closer 
inspection  discloses  small  red  lines  connecting  these  vesi- 
cles or  branching  from  them  into  adjacent  healthy  skin. 
These  red  lines  are  subcuticular  channels,  produced  by  the 
burrowing  of  the  itch-insect  beneath  the  cuticle  or  scurf- 
skin,  and  the  vesicles  are  the  result  of  inflammation  to 
which  its  presence  and  irritation  have  given  rise.  The  in- 
sect will  not  be  found  in  the  fluid  or  cavity  of  the  vesicle, 
but  by  laying  open  the  diverging  canals  with  a  fine  needle 
may  often  be  found  at  its  end.  This  parasitic  insect  is 
known  as  the  Acarus  scabiei,  or  Sarcoptes  Jiominis.  It  is 
a  minute,  whitish  insect,  from  ^Jjth  to  j^th  of  an  inch 
long.  The  male  is  least  often  found,  being  migratory  in 
his  habits,  and  small.  His  head  is  provided  with  two 
mandibular  organs  and  four  palpi  or  bristles  ;  the  adult 
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male  I  •„'.<.     The  female  is  sedentary  in  habits,  ' 

and  iiioi-e  .-a-ily   Found,  Wpeoiallj  at  lli''  i •::•!-  of  channels,  ' 

-he  l.iv-  her  i"/u".     The  aearus  makes   it'   pi., 
beneath  the  epi.lernii-  by  ineiiiis  of  suckers  or  disk-  upon 
its  ]c;;s,aiid  l:y  aid  ot  bristles  upon  its  back.d; 
ward,     llahncniann  a-eribeil  itch  to  a  suppo-ititious  cause,  | 

lc  hum  or,  vv  lin-h  he  termed  /"""  "  :  luit  the  micro pi- 
has  cstalili-he  I   the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease.     Tne 

In  kill  the  para-iti •-.    lie lies  pro- 

diiciii^  this  end  are  termed  parasiticide--.      Chut   among 
..idiur.  in  ointment,  ponder,  or  vapor.     Sulphur- 
on-  and   U  nt  apjilication.      Carbolic  acid,  kero- 
sene, petroleum,  strong   alkalir-.  -olntion  of  eorro-ivu  sub- 
limate are  also  elliraciuiis.       Kv  en  when  cure  1    as  a  specific 
di-ea-i-.  I  he  I  e  IIH  •  -  and  v  i  -ii-les  may  li  ni;er,  u  chronic  con- 
dition of  irritation.     Soothing  ointm  u  indicated. 
I-!.    lIVKVVIX    III   lisoN.  .III.     UKVISKII  UV  \Vll.l.Allli  I'AIIKKII. 

Scad,  a  naine^iven  in  sonic  parts  of  Kn^land  to  the 
T,',i,hn,ii"  tfii-ftitfn*  fotherwi-e  called  horse  mackerel),  a 
fish  of  the  family  ( 'aranjrida-.  distin^ui-he  1  by  it-  elongate  I. 
fusiform  body,  completely  plated  lateral  line,  and  silvery 
BOlor.  When  fresh  it  is  scarcely  edible,  but  it  takes  salt 

Well,   and    v\  hrn    pi  -k  led    i-    \  el  \     L'"od.        I  111!  lie  use  quail  titles 

an-  taken  in  the  British  seas.    The  name  has  been  also  ex- 
tend- d  to  (generic  spe  ics,  as  well  as  to  species  of  like 

form  belon^ini;  to  the  genera  Trnckuropi  and  Mernptcrus. 

Sr.Tv'ola,  a  cognomen  common  among  the  members  of 
the  plebeian  family  of  the  Mucii  in  ancient  Home,  signify- 
ing, a-- i|in-_r  to  Varro,  an  "  amulet."  The  two  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  family  were  QIJIXTCS  Minis  SI-.KVOI.A, 
THK  A rii r u,  ii ml  QTINTI  <  Mi  i  n  -  SC.CVOI.A, THE  PONTIFEX, 
both  celebrated  as  jurists,  and  nearly  contemporary.  The 
former,  the  augur,  was  r,-,'!,,,,,,,*  j,t,-/,ii  in  1 2s  u.  r..  prnjtor 
in  1-1 ,  consul  in  1 17,  and  d.  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  Cicero,  who  was  born  in 
106  it. '  ..  -ttti--  tlnit  after  putting  on  the  toga  virilis  he  was 
taken  by  hi-  father  to  Sca-v  nla  to  be  instructed  in  law,  and 
that  he  remained  in  close  attendance  upon  him  until  his 
death.  The  latter,  the  pontifcx.  was  trilmnni  plfbit  in  106 
B.  c..  and  consul  in  95.  Ho  was  afterward  />,,ntif,j-  maxi- 
.  and  during  a  riot  in  Rome  in  82  between  the  parties  of 
Sulla  and  Marius  sought  refuge  in  the  temple,  but  was  slain 
by  the  Marians  before  the  altar.  He  did  not  give  direct 
instruction  in  law,  bat  allowed  young  men  to  be  present 
when  he  gave  bis  re*pon*n  to  his  clients.  After  the  death 
of  the  a  L-II:.  i  n-ero  attached  himself  as  a  student  to  him. 
— The  surname  .SVtreofo  was  also  given  to  a  legendary  hero  in 
the  Roman  history.  CAM  s  Minis,  a  patrician,  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  n.  c.  When  Porsenna  besieged  Rome, 
Scrovola  penetrated  his  camp  and  killed  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, whom  he  mistook  for  the  king.  Seized  and  brought 
before  Porsenna,  he  confessed  that  he  was  one  of  300  young 
Romans  who  had  sworn  to  free  Rome  from  its  dangerous 
enemy  by  killing  him  ;  and  when  Porsenna  threatened  to 
bum  him  alive  if  ho  did  not  mention  the  names  of  the 
other  conspirators,  ho  thrust  bis  right  hand  into  the  fire 
and  held  it  there  till  it  was  consumed.  Hence  the  surname 
Scaaola,  "  the  left-handed." 

Sraliiti,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Scaglio'la  [It.  dim.  of  teaylia,  a  "scale"],  an  imita- 
tion of  marble,  made  by  mixing  ground  gypsum  with  glue, 
coloring  it.  applying  it  to  the  surface  to  be  marblcized,  and 
sotting  into  the  soft  mass,  if  it  bo  desired,  bits  of  various 
ornamental  stones.  When  hard  the  surface  is  smoothed  and 
polished.  It  is  an  admirable  imitation  of  the  more  costly 
marbles,  but  is  not  durable,  especially  in  damp  places. 

Sca'la  [Lat..SV«/i'7<'i'i'],the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
family  which  reigned  in  Verona  from  1260  to  1387.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  the  history  of  Verona  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  after  a  long  series  of  internal 
disturbances,  tyranny  alternating  with  anarchy,  MASTIXO 
•'  i  i  v  SI-AI.A  succeeded  in  1260  in  making  himself  master 
of  the  city.  Ho  ruled  with  firmness  and  wisdom  ;  the  city 
prospered,  and,  although  he  was  assassinated  in  1279,  the 
power  continued  in  bis  family  for  more  than  a  century. 
I'ndcr  Canjrrande  (1311-29)  the  fortune  of  the  family  cul- 
minated. Ho  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions,  to  which 
were  added  Viccnza,  Padua,  Treviso,  etc.  by  the  emperor 
Henry  VII.  At  his  court  lived  Dante,  and  many  of  the 
moet  magnificent  architectural  monuments  of  the  city  were 
erected  during  his  reign.  But  most  of  his  successors,  Can- 
Brando  II.,  Paolo  Alboino,  and  others,  were  worthless  and 
infamous  tyrants,  and  in  l.'tS7,  Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan 
expelled  Antonio  della  Scala.  The  male  line  of  the  family. 
which  flourished  in  Bavaria  under  the  name  of  Scaligeri, 
became  extinct  in  1598;  the  female  is  still  flourishing  in 
the  familie;  of  liietrichstein  and  Lambcrg. 

Sca'la  No'va,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  eyalet  of  A'idin, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  .KL'C-MI  r-'c-.v,  has  a  good  harbor  and  (ome 
trade.     P.  about  10,000. 
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Scalar-.  .vs,  by  J.  M.  PKIBCE. 

Scald.     .-"•  l!i  i:\"  »MI  .~i  u.iw. 

Scale  [Lat.  irnlti],  a  mathematical  in-triinienl  n-ed  in 
plotting  and  in  other  i  applied  _-e  urn-try.  It 

rs  of  a  slip  of  wuod  or  other  material  dnided  into 
parts  in  accordance  with  some  mathematical  law.  '1  he 
n  ory  ruler  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  instrument-maker 
has  a  great  variety  of  scales  stamped  on  its  faces,  of  which 
the  ..  /,.!,-'«  and  the  Kale  of  ckord*  are  of  mo-t 

frequent  use. 

.v'.'.f.  ,,f  I-.', in,, I  /',,,-!*. — Th  i.f  a  i iber  nf 

inches,  or  ali'jnot  parts  of  an  inch,  laid  off  along  a  line. 
The  hr-l  par  t.  counting  from  the  lett.  is  subdivided  into 
ten  eipial  part-,  the  n  of  the  scale  being  at  the  beginning 
of  the  -eeond  part.  Tin-  /•:  i" '  ij.nl  ./i'r/«/'.;i«  are  nuiitl'iii't 
from  the  0  toward  the  right,  and  the  •u/»/iri"«r»u«  toward 
the  left.  This  scale  is  used,  in  connection  with  a  pair 
of  dividers,  for  laying  off  and  measuring  the  line*  of  a 
drawing. 

S,  ,,f-  ,<f  <'hi,r,l*. — This  scale  is  used  for  laying  off  and 
for  measuring  the  angles  of  a  drawing.  It  is  constructed 
by  laying  off  from  the  left-hand  extremity  of  a  given  lino 
the  chords  of  all  the  arcs- from  0°  up  to  90°.  corresponding 
to  some  assumed  radius.  The  extremity  of  each  chord  is 
marked  by  a  corrc-pnnding  number ;  the  origin  of  the  scale 
and  the  extremity  of  the  chord  of  00°,  which  is  equal  to 
the  radius,  are  marked  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  than 
the  other  divisions.  To  lay  off  an  angle,  the  vertex  and 
one  side  being  given,  take  the  chord  of  60°  as  a  radius, 
and  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle  as  a  centre  describe  an 
arc  cutting  the  given  side;  then  from  the  point  in  which 
this  arc  cuts  the  side  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
chord  of  the  arc  corresponding  to  the  given  angle,  describe 
a  second  are  cutting  the  first;  join  this  point  of  intersec- 
tion with  the  given  vertex  :  the  last  line  will  make  the  re- 
quired angle  with  the  given  side.  The  method  of  measuring 
an  angle  by  meaus  of  the  scale  is  obvious.  AV.  G.  PECK. 

Scale,  in  music,  the  name  applied  to  the  regular  series 
of  sounds,  or  degrees  on  the  stave,  which  form  the  gamut. 
The  scale  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  seven  steps  or 
degrees,  counted  upward  in  regular  order  from  a  root  or 
prime,  to  which  scries  the  eighth  is  added  to  complete  the 
octave.  By  reverse  motion  the  same  notes  form  the  de- 
scending scale ;  and  by  the  addition  of  other  notes  above 
or  below  in  a  continuous  order  the  scale  may  be  extended 
to  seven,  eight,  or  more  octaves.  The  diatonic  scale  is 
that  which  consists  of  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the  oc- 
tave in  their  natural  order  and  relation;  as,  for  example, 
A,  B,  C,  li.  E,  F,  G,  A.  (For  the  origin  of  this  scale 
see  the  article  GAXITT.)  Of  the  diatonic  scale,  only 
two  varieties  are  in  use  in  modern  music — vii.  the  majnr 
scale  (or  scale  of  the  major  mode),  commencing  on  C  ;  and 
the  minor  scale  (or  that  of  the  minor  mode),  commencing 
on  A.  The  major  scale  is  complete  in  itself,  requiring  no 
modification  of  any  of  its  intervals  by  accidentals,  either 
in  its  ascending  or  descending  form.  The  minor  scale, 
on  the  contrary,  is  less  perfect,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  car  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees  ascending  require 
elevation  by  occidental  sharps  (or  their  equivalents).  In 
the  descending  minor  scale,  however,  these  alterations  are 
not  so  necessary,  as  the  scale  may  either  resume  its  natural 
form  or  retain  the  sharp  only  on  the  seventh.  (See  this 
fully  explained  in  the  article  MODR.)  The  chief  character- 
istic interval  in  both  these  scales  is  the  third,  which  is  one 
semitone  greater  in  the  major  than  in  the  minor.  In  an- 
cient music  several  other  diatonic  scales  were  in  use  besides 
those  hero  described,  of  which  notice  has  already  been 
taken  under  the  head  of  MODES  ECCLESIASTICAL,  to  which 
article  the  reader  is  referred.  As  the  diatonic  scale  com- 
prehends within  the  octave  five  tones — viz.  C-I).  D-E. 
F-U,  G-A,  and  A-B — and  also  two  semitones — vix.  E— F 
and  B-C — it  is  evident  that  another  kind  of  scale  may  be 
formed  by  dividing  the  five  tones  into  ten  semitones,  thus 
producing  the  semitonic  scries  which  is  known  as  the  rhro- 
iii, it,',-  scale.  The  intermediate  semitones  of  this  scale  may 
be  expressed  in  writing  cither  in  sharps  or  flats,  though 
the  former  are  commonly  used  for  the  ascending  scale  and 
the  latter  for  the  descending.  The  further  subdivision  of 
the  scale  into  quarter  tones,  forming  the  enkarmotrft  scale, 
is  of  little  practical  importance,  though  recognized  in 
theory  and  in  certain  progressions  both  in  melody  and 
harmony.  On  the  greater  number  of  modern  instruments 
quarter  tones  cannot  be  produced  ;  and  all  musical  com- 
positions are  therefore  written  either  on  the  diatonic  or  the 
chromatic  scale. — The  word  SCALE  means  also  the  entire 
range  or  compass  of  sounds  producible  by  any  given  instru- 
ment, as  the  scale  of  the  violin,  flute,  organ,  or  pianoforte. 
It  is  also  applied  by  organ-builders  to  a  graduated  rule, 
plan,  or  scheme  showing  the  lengths  and  diameters  of  the 
various  pipes  comprised  in  any  '•  stop."  In  like  manner, 
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the  length  and  thickness  of  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte  are 
regulated  by  a  carefully-graduated  scheme  called  the  scale ; 
hence  the  terms  "  new "  or  "  improved "  scale  refer  to 
changes  adopted  by  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  strings.  WILLIAM  STAI-NTON. 

Scale  of  Numbers,  a  conventional  expression  of  the 
law  ut'  relation  between  units  of  different  orders.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  scales — nitff»nn  and  rttryhi'f.  In  the  uni- 
form scale  a  unit  of  any  order  is  equal  to  a  unit  of  the  next 
lower  order  multiplied  by  a  fixed  number,  called  the  mor/«- 
/n-i.  In  the  varying  scale  the  law  which  connects  the  suc- 
cessive units  varies  in  passing  from  order  to  order.  The 
uniform  scale  is  used  in  writing  abstract  numbers,  and, 
subordinately,  in  writing  compound  numbers  :  the  varying 
scale  is  employed  exclusively  in  writing  compound  numbers. 

Uniform  Scales.— In  every  uniform  scale  the  abstract 
number  1  is  assumed  as  the  primary  base,  and  this  is  called 
a  unit  of  the  first  order.  The  unit  of  the  nth  order  <""••  »'/- 
in;/  is  then  equal  to  1  multiplied  by  the  (11—  l)th  power 
of  the  modulus;  a  unit  of  the  nth  order  defending  is  equal 
it  \  divided  by  the  nth  power  of  the  modulus.  Further- 
more, the  order  of  any  unit  is  indicated  by  the  place  which 
it  occupies,  the  ascending  and  descending  orders  being 
separated  by  a  point,  as  shown  in  the  scheme  below,  in 
which  r  is  the  modulus  : 

Ascending.  Descending. 


IM         r~t         l-H 
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As  an  illustration,  letr  =  10;  the  resulting  scale  is  then 
called  the  decimal  scale.  In  this  scale,  which  is  our  or- 
dinary uniform  scale,  the  number  of  units  of  any  order  is 
denoted  by  one  of  the  Arabic  digits,  and  the  order  of  the 
unit  is  expressed  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
scale.  Thus,  the  number  234.7  is  equal  to  2  units  of  the 
third  order,  or  200,  plus  3  units  of  the  second  order,  or  30, 
plus  4  units  of  the  first  order,  or  4,  phis  7  units  of  the  first 
descending  order,  or  7  tenth*;  this,  in  the  abbreviated  lan- 
guage used  in  reading  numbers,  is  equivalent  to  two  hun- 
dred aiul  thii-tif-fiHtr  and  seven-tenths.  Other  uniform  scales 
have  been  used  for  special  puqioses,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance  except  as  matters  of  curiosity.  If  the  modulus 
is  2,  the  corresponding  scale  is  said  to  be  binary;  if  it  is  3, 
the  scale  is  ternary  ;  if  4,  the  scale  is  quaternary  ;  and  so 
on.  If  the  modulus  is  12,  the  scale  is  duodenary  or  duo- 
decimal. The  last-named  scale  in  a  modified  form  is  used 
somewhat  in  computing  areas  and  volumes  when  the  linear 
unit  is  one  foot.  (For  the  method  of  using  this  modified 
form  the  reader  is  referred  to  Peck's  Complete  Arithmetic, 
pp.  299-302.) 

]'m'iffiif/  Scale*. — In  expressing  compound  numbers  the 
order  of  any  unit  is  indicated  by  a  proper  conventional 
symbol,  and  the  value  of  the  unit  of  each  order  in  terms 
of  the  unit  next  higher,  or  next  lower,  is  written  in  a  table. 
Thus,  the  principal  units  used  in  expressing  British  cur- 
rency are  powmi,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings  or  quar- 
ters ;  these  units  are  denoted  respectively  by  the  symbols 
£,  «.,  d.,  and  ijrs.  Taken  in  an  ascending  order,  4  units 
of  the  first  order  make  1  of  the  second,  12  of  the  second 
make  one  of  the  third,  and  20  of  the  third  make  one  of  the 
fourth.  The  numbers,  4,  12,  20,  written  with  intervening 
commas,  constitute  the  ascendinf/  scale,  and  the  numbers 
20,  12,  4,  similarly  written,  constitute  the  dcarendiny  scale, 
of  British  currency.  In  like  manner,  the  numbers  16,  25, 
4,  20  express  the  asccndinr/,  and  the  numbers  20,  4,  25,  16, 
the  descending,  scale  of  avoirdupois  weight.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  scales  of  compound  numbers  in  the 
metric  system,  now  coming  into  use  in  many  countries,  are 
essentially  decimal.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Scale  of  a  Series,  a  conventional  method  of  indicat- 
ing the  law  of  formation  of  the  successive  terms  of  a  series 
after  a  sufficient  number  of  leading  terms  have  been  ob- 
tained. (An  illustrative  example,  showing  the  character  of 
such  a  scale  and  the  method  of  application,  is  given  under 
the  title  RECURRING  SEUIKS.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Scales.  See  BALANCE,  by  PHES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD, 
and  WEIGHING  AND  WEIGHING-MACHINES,  by  PROF.  J.  A. 
WHITNEY. 

Scales,  of  fishes.  See  COMPARATIVE  AXATOMV,  by 
PROF.  E.  D.  COPE,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Scales  Mound,  p.-v.  and  tp,,  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.,  on 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  P.  748. 

Scal'iger,  the  name  of  two  famous  scholars,  father  and 
son.  (1)  JULIUS  CAESAR,  b.  Apr.  23,  1484,  at  Padua,  the 


son  of  Benedetto  Bordonc.  a  miniature  painter  who  assumed 
or  received  the  name  HEI.I.A  SCALA  from  the  street  in  which 
he  lived;  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city  :  lived  subse- 
quently for  some  time  at  Venice:  settled  finally  at  Agon. 
deportment  of  Lot-et-Garonnc,  France,  in  1529,  as  physi- 
cian to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  married  into  a  noble 
and  wealthy  family  of  the  vicinity.  D.  there  Oct.  21,  1558. 
lie  attained  a  great  reputation  both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a 
poet,  and  several  of  bis  works  are  still  of  interest,  si:ch  as 
bis  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  /><•  /i/"<ii/iiiii»  (1538) ;  Ar- 
istotle, !><•  l'liiitt!*(\:>:>>>);  Theophnistus.  l>e  C,n,,;,  I'lauta- 
rum  (1566)  ;  and  his  grammatical  work,  I)e  Caimis  Linr/ux 
£aftn0(1640).  But  be  was  exceedingly  vain  and  irritable. 
He  fabricated  a  genealogy  to  pnive  that  he  descended  from 
the  Delia  Scalas  of  Verona,  and  invented  an  autobiography 
corresponding  to  this  dignity.  Both  Cardiinus  and  Eras- 
mus covered  him  with  ridicule. — (2)  JUSKI-II  Jrsrrs,  the 
tenth  son  of  Julius  Osar.  b.  at  Agen  Aug.  4,  1540;  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education ;  travelled  extensively;  was 
appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Lcydcn  in  l.V.i:;. 
I),  there,  unmarried,  Jan.  21,  16(19.  His  learning  was 
immense.  He  spoke  thirteen  languages  and  reail  many 
others  with  facility  ;  the  Greek  poets  he  know  by  heart, 
lie  more  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of 
chronology,  and  his  DC  Eiii<'ii<lntl<>n<-  Tfn>]»>rum  (1583)  and 
Thesaurus  Trmpornm  (1606)  have  great  merits.  But  he 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  arrogant  and  conceited  than 
his  father,  and  his.  Epintolrr  (1627)  and  the  two  volumes 
Si-til itjrrana  (Groningen,  1  65'.).  and  Copenhagen,  1667)  give 
very  curious  proofs  of  these  faults. 

Scal'lop  [0.  Fr.  escalope'],  a  name  given  to  various 
species  of  the  family  Pectinidie,  all  of  which  agree,  in  hav- 
ing a  suborbicular  shell,  which  is  more  or  less  equivalvc  and 
provided  with  ear-like  expansions  from  the  enlarged  hinge, 
which  is  itself  nearly  straight.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  the  animals  of  many  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent as  food.  The  common  scallop  of  the  New  York  mar- 
kets is  the  Pectcn  concentriruH,  whose  shell  has  about 
twenty  diverging  ribs,  and  which  is  of  a  dusky  horn-color, 
with  alternating  lighter  and  darker  zone-like  areas:  it 
generally  attains  a  length  and  height  of  between  two  and 
three  inches.  It  is  quite  common  along  almost  the  entire 
coast  S.  of  Cape  Cod.  Only  the  large  median  abductor 
muscle  is  used  as  food.  .  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scalp  [Lot.  ncnlpfre'],  the  outer  covering  of  the  top  of 
the  human  bead,  consisting  of  the  hairy  integument,  the 
flattened  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  and  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue.  Wounds  of  the  .scalp  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  take  on  an  untoward  kind  of  inflammation,  and 
their  treatment  requires  great  care.  The  removal  of  the 
scalp  of  a  dead  (or  even  a  living)  enemy  as  a  signal  of  tri- 
umph is  one  of  the  customs  of  many  tribes  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Scaly  Ant-Eater.    Sec  ANT-EATER. 

Scaman'der,  a  stream  in  the_plain  of  Troy,  of  which 
Homer  says  that  it  was  called  Xniitliun  by  the  gods,  but 
Scamander  by  men.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  re- 
ceived the  name  Xanthus  from  the  yellow  or  brownish  color 
of  its  water,  which  was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dye- 
ing the  wool  of  sheep  which  drank  of  it.  The  discrepancies 
between  the  statements  of  Homer  concerning  this  river  and 
those  of  later  writers,  such  as  Strabo.  Pliny.  Pomponius 
Mela,  and  Ptolemy,  are  probably  due  to  the  great  changes 
in  the  configuration  of  the  coast  which  took  place  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A 
mistake  seems  also  to  have  been  made  between  the  river 
itself  and  a  canal  which  connected  its  bed  with  the  sea  at  a 
point  above  its  junction  with  the  Simois,  and  which  is  still 
navigable  for  small  barges. 

Scam'mony  [Gr.o-icafifiuvi'a],  a  cathartic  drug  obtained 
from  Coiiri'lnilii*  >,''iri/nn"tii'i,  a  twining  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Convolvulaceic,  indigenous  in  Greece,  Syria.  Anato- 
lia, and  Southern  Russia.  The  root  of  this  convolvulus 
contains  a  milky  juice,  which,  collected  from  the  cut  surface 
of  a  fresh  root,  dries  into  a  slate-colored  lump,  hard  and 
brittle,  and  constitutes  the  drug  in  question.  But  at  the 
time  of  collection  the  juice  is  much  adulterated,  so  that 
scammony  varies  greatly  in  purity.  The  purest  quality 
is  called  rirfjin  scammony.  The  active  principle  of  scam- 
mony is  a  resin,  which  may  be  used  in  medicine  instead  of 
the  crude  drug.  Scammony  has  been  known  from  a  reunite 
period.  It  is  a  powerful  drastic  cathartic,  and  in  overdone 
is  capable  of  exciting  dangerous  inflammation.  Its  prin- 
cipal advantage  is  the  fact  that  an  emulsion  of  the  drug 
is  nearly  tasteless,  but  it  is  very  seldom  used  except  in 
combination  with  other  purgatives.  Resin  of  scammony  is 
an  ingredient  of  the  U.  P.  compound  extract  of  colocynth 
and  compound  cathartic  pill.  EDWARD  ('runs. 

Scan'derbeg,  whose  true  name  was  GEORGE  CASTRIOT, 
was  b.  at  Croia  about  1410,  a  son  of  the  Christian  prince 
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John  Costriot,  who  rulcil  as  chi«f  one  of  the  many  Alba- 
ni.in  dUtrlct*.  Q«  '.•-•<•  was  tho  youngc-t  "'  '""r  brothers, 
wlm  wore  nil  delivered  up  ,i  to  Ainuniili  II.  in 

I  IL':;  wlic-M  In-  invaded  Kpirus  and  m»do  John  C'astriot  u 
tributary.  The  three  elder  brothers  died  by  poison,  hut  the 

sultan  In- MM ("ml  nf  i ;  dirge  ""  a »nt  of  hi»  beauty 

ami  hrightnes-  that  he  hml  him  i-iln.-.iii-'l  in  Ixlamism  an 
his  own   Mm.  mill  gave  him  tin:  name  of   Nx.vvm  . 
("  I'rincfl    Alexander").     While    yet    n    youth    hi-    ilistin- 
n-'l  himself  greatly  in  the  Turkish  wars  in  Asia,  but 
whi-n  in   I  \:\'2.  M  death,  Ainunitli  II.  incorpo- 

rated tin-  principality  as  a  Turkish  province,  the  young 
iiiin  felt  deeply  nlt'cndcd  an. I  began  to  ilreiini  "' 

In  1  II.:  In-  invaded  Iluii'_'arv  it "iid  in  coumiaml  of  u 

great  Turkish  army.  Tin-  iirst  battle  was  lost,  or  rather 
Seandcrbcg  gave  the  victory  to  Johannes  lltinyady,  and 
Hi-. I  ilnrin^  (In-  ciiiifn.-inn  "f  tin-  deli -:it  with  a  few  followers 
t'i  ('mm,  having  previously  procured  from  the  secretary  of 
ilt. in,  whom  he  slew  immcdi.it>.lv  :i!t<-r  '..-•:!, 

according  to  which  the  Turkish  com- 
mander lit*  <  'i  .,i:i  was  to  cede  his  power  to  the  bearer  of  the 
li-td-r.  liy  this  stratagem  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
principal  fortre--  ill  tin;  country.  He  now  abjured  Islam- 

i-m  I  railed  bis  enuiit rvnicn  tn  revi.lt  against  the  Turks. 

Tin.  whole  cinintry  responded  and  arose;  all  the  Albanian 
chiefs  declared  themselves  willing  to  follow  him  and  pay 
him  tribute;  and  with  an  army  of  15,000  men  he  man-tied 
out  to  meet  the  Turkish  army  of  40.000  which  the  sultan 
had  sent  against  him.  lie  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  and 
other  still  more  brilliant  victories  followed  soon  after. 
Amurath  himself,  who  invaded  Albania  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  was  defeated  and  repelled,  and  Mo- 
hammed II.,  who  succeeded  him  in  1450,  had  no  better 
luck,  though  several  Albanian  chiefs,  wearied  by  the  con- 
tinual war,  left  Seanderbog,  and  even  joined  the  Turks. 
By  the  truce  of  1401  he  kept  his  paternal  heritage.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  tho  pope,  who  had 
formerly  aided  him  against  John  of  Anjou,  and  here  he 
gained  the  great  battle  of  Troja  ( 14«2).  But  the  pope  per- 
Miadeil  him  to  break  the  truee  with  the  Turks,  and  imme- 
diately after  his  return  home  the  war  against  Mohammed 
recommenced.  Again  the  Turks  were  worsted  in  several 
great  battles;  Scanderbeg  defeated  them  in  all  twenty -two 
times.  But  on  Jan.  17, 14H7,  ho  d.  in  Lissa,  and,  although 
the  Albanians  continued  the  war,  the  spell  was  broken,  and 
tho  country  finally  subjugated  by  Mohammed  II.  Seander- 
beg's  Life  was  written  by  his  friend,  Marinus  Barletius 
(Frankfort,  1537),  and  by  IJr.  C.  C.  Moore  (New  York,  1850). 

Sciiiidiano,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Scandina'via,  known  to  the  ancient  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Srandiii  or  Scandinavia,  a  name  which 
probably  originally  belonged  to  Skone  alone,  the  southern- 
most part  of  Sweden,  consists,  according  to  purely  physical 
features,  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  An  arm  of 
the  White  Sea,  running  through  to  the  Ciulf  of  Finland, 
formerly  separated  Finland  from  the  plains  of  Russia,  and 
this  epoch  is  probably  not  so  very  distant,  as  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Finland  a  process  of  upheaval  is  still  going  on, 
amounting  to  about  four  feet  in  a  century.  Political  cir- 
cumstances have  connected  Finland  with  Russia,  and  the 
name  ,SV<inc//imi-m  now  generally  means  simply  that  penin- 
sula which,  comprising  Sweden  and  Norway,  stretches  be- 
tween  Ion.  5°  (entrance of  Sognefjord)  and  30°  50'  E.  (Var- 
db'hns  at  the  entrance  of  Varangerfjord),  and  between  lat. 
55°  20'  (Falsterbo)  and  71°  11'  N.  (North  Cape  in  MagerB). 
The  isthmus  which  connects  Scandinavia  with  Finland  is 
70  geographical  miles  broad ;  at  all  other  points  the  coun- 
try is  surrounded  by  the  sea — N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  W. 
by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  North  Sea,  which  communicates 
with  tho  Baltic  through  Sagerrak,  Kattegat,  and  the 
Sound,  and  E.  by  the  Baltic.  The  length  of  the  coast-line 
amounts  to  000  geographical  miles  when  considered  aa  a 
straight  line,  and  in  reality  to  about  four  times  as  much. 
Tho  area  amounts  to  1500  geographical  sq.  m.,  of  which 
MI:-!  belong  to  Sweden,  5751  to  Norway,  and  the  rest  to 
Russia,  which  stretches  over  the  isthmus  into  tho  penin- 
sula. The  coast  formation  presents  great  varieties.  The 
northern  and  western  coasts  aro  rocky  and  steep.  The 
walls  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  the  peninsula  from 
the  North  (.'ape  to  Lindcna?s  rise  immediately  and  nearly 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea,  which  enters  the  long,  nar- 
row, dec|i.  lis-in-e-like  valleys  (fin  nit),  carrying  the  largest 
ill  far  into  tho  interior  of  the  country.  The  entrances 
t  '  these  fjords  are  generally  girded  by  a  multitude  of  larger 
and  minor  ruck-islands,  the  so-calle  ,,-,/,  Sogne- 

fjord  and  Hardangcrfjnrd  are  the  two  largest  and  most 
beautiful  fjord-  nt  tbc  whole  coast;  the  North  Capo,  a  steep 
wall  of  rock  1200  feet  high,  one  of  the  most  striking  points, 
and  l.ofoten.  a  group  of  islands,  noticeable  as  the  principal 
of  the  Norwegian  fishery.  The  climate  is  so  mild,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  that  up  to 


North  Capo  no  harbor  frceres.  The  southern  coast,  from 
Starangcr  to  <  hnsfiaiiiafjord,  shows  a  similar  formation, 
but  is  less  rich  in  fish:  on  the  cither  side  of  ' 
fjord  the  fjord  formation  ceases,  but  the  steepness  and  the 
BkbffeMQ  continue,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  Tin 
ern  roast  stretches  for  It'll)  geographical  miles  to  the  N. 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  hero  the  harbors  are  . 
ally  -ituati-d  at  tho  mouth-  of  the  rivers.  With  rcs| 
its  surface  formation,  the  peninsula  consists  of  two  divis- 
ion!-, of  which  tin- one  comprises  that  liart  of  Sweden  wlii-h 
stretches  to  tin-  >.  of  a  lino  drawn  between  the  lul 
M.ii-ir  and  Venern.  This  region  contains  in  its  centre  a 
low  mountain  or  hill  bind,  \\IIOM-  middle  elevation  i-  indi- 
cated In  tin  level  of  I. ukc  Wetter.  1'Tl!  feet  above  the  sen. 
The  highest  point  of  this  mountain-district  is  Tuberg.  1 "•'•- 
feet  high,  and  rich  in  iron.  The  plains  which  evii  ml  to  all 
sides  are  fertile,  though  in  many  places  the  bottom  rock 
looks  through  the  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  and  num- 
M  erratic  boulders,  often  of  enormous  dimensions,  are 
red  nil  around.  Extensive  forests  and  lakes  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  surface.  In  general,  this  part  of  Scan- 
dinavia bears  the  character  of  lowland.  The  other  divis- 
ion, on  tho  contrary,  comprises  tho  mightiest  mountains 
of  Europe,  not  equalling  the  Alps  in  elevation,  but  cover- 
ing nearly  double  the  area.  The  Scandinavian  mountains 
form  a  continuous  plateau  without  any  chain  formation. 
To  the  W.  this  plateau  breaks  off  so  abruptly  that  no  large 

f  river  could  be  formed,  and  the  watershed  is  nowhere  more 
than  10  geographical  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic;  while 
to  the  E.  it  slopes  down  gradually  through  a  number  of 
terraces  to  the  coast-plains  of  the  Bothnian  (iulf,  which  gen- 
erally are  about  10  geographical  miles  broad  and  covered 
with  forests  and  swamps.  This  terrace  formation  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  which  generally 
expand  into  long  lakes,  and  then  put  on  over  the  edge  of  the 
terraces  in  falls  and  rapids.  The  watershed  is  everywhere 
elevated  far  above  the  tree-line,  and  especially  around  Ilar- 

;  dangerfjord  and  Sognefjord  it  bears  extensive  snowfields, 

'  from  which  magnificent  glaciers  descend,  often  close  to  the 
Atlantic.  It  consists  of  vast  plateaus  (/jettl,  kcitti,  or  irtV- 
rf«r),  which  in  the  northern  part  are  called  kjcilen  ;  they 
are  covered  with  meagre  pastures  or  swamps,  and  here  and 
there  single  peaks  arise,  called  haulm,  knaoe,  or  tind.  Tho 
valleys  are  narrow  and  deep,  often  cut  into  the  plateau  like 
glacier-fissures,  nndTentircly  without  lateral  depressions  or 
passes — a  circumstance  which  makes  the  interior  commu- 
nication exceedingly  difficult.  In  consequence  of  this  sur- 
face formation  the  population  is  not  gathered  into  villages, 
but  scattered  in  single  houses  throughout  the  narrow  val- 
leys. The  average  elevation  of  the  Scandinavian  moun- 
tains ranges  in  the  N.  between  1000  and  2000  feet ;  nor  arc 
the  peaks  so  very  high,  Sulitelma,  the  highest,  reaching 
only  5796  feet.  Farther  to  the  S.,  however,  the  elevation 
increases.  In  the  Dovrefjeld,  across  which  the  road  leads 
from  Christiania  to  Trondbjem,  the  average  elevation 
amounts  to  3000  feet;  the  highest  point  of  the  road 
reaches  372ft  feet ;  the  snow-line  descends  to  5000  feet ; 
and  the  highest  peak,  Sncehattan,  rises  7099  feet.  To  tho 
S.  W.  of  Dovrefjeld  stretch  Jiitunfjcld  and  Hardangcrfjeld, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet,  and  here 
the  highest  peaks  rise  close  to  the  sea,  such  as  Store  Gald- 
hopiggen,  8017  feet.  Farther  to  the  S.  the  mountains 
gradually  decrease;  tho  average  height  of  Byddefjeld  is 
only  3000  feet.  The  Scandinavian  mountains  are  rich  in 
useful  minerals.  There  is  very  little  coal,  but  the  iron  ore 
is  inexhaustible,  and  the  Scandinavian  iron  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Copper  is  found  in  Sweden  at  Falun,  and  in  Nor- 
way at  Riiraas;  silver  in  Sweden  at  Sala,  and  in  Norway 
at  Kongsbcrg.  The  main  body  of  the  rock  consists  of 
granite,  the  upper  layer  often  of  mica-schist.  On  the 
southern  coast  of  Norway  zircon-syenite  appears  in  con- 
siderable extension,  besides  various  kinds  of  porphyry. 
On  the  north-western  and  southern  coasts  of  Norway  gray- 
wocke,  lime,  clay,  and  flint-slate  arc  found;  Tertiary  rocks 
appear  only  in  Skone,  and  here  alone  coals  are  found.  The 
water-supply  of  the  country  is  extraordinarily  rich  ;  an 
area  of  more  than  1000  geographical  sq.  m.  is  covered  with 
lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers.  Tho  south-eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains  sends  numerous  parallel  rivers  to  the  sea.  The 
Tornea-Elv,  with  the  Muonio,  communicating  with  the 
Kalix ;  the  I.nlea.  Pitea,  I'mea,  and  Angermann  Klv  ;  also 

i  the  Dal-Elv,  the  largest  river  of  Sweden,  formed  by  two 
arms,  run  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  Baltic.  From 
the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  comes  the  Klarn-Klv, 
isstiing  from  the  Foemund  Lake,  and  entering  the  Venern 
Lake.  After  leaving  this  lake  it  receives  the  nan 
EIv,  and  on  its  way  to  the  Kattegat  it  forms  several  falls, 
of  which  the  Trolfh'attan  is  the  most  remarkable;  an  im- 
mense canal  carries  vessels  by  it.  The  Glnmmen,  which 
Iver  system  of  Scandinavia,  rises  in  the 
vicinity  of  Roraas,  expands  at  various  places  into  lakes, 
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and  forms  near  its  mouth,  at  Frederikstadt,  the  fall  <'f" 
Sarpf.Ks:  its  largest  affluent  is  the  Longen.  Between  the  j 
Dovrefjeld  and  the  plateaus  around  Sognefiord  is  situated  ' 
the  small  lake  of  Lessii,  at  an  elevation  of  1930  feet.  From 
it  issue  to  the  W.  the  Kannea.  which  fulls  into  the  Molde- 
fjord,  and  to  the  8.  E.  the  Longen.  which  rushes  down 
into  the  deep  Guldbrand's  Valley,  expands  into  the  Mjosen, 
the  largest  lake  of  Norway,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Vor- 
nu'ii.  The  rivers. of  the  southern,  and  especially  of  the 
western,  coast  are  insignificant.  The  largest  lakes  of  Swe- 
den are  the  Venern  (94.78  geographical  sq.  in.),  the  Wetter 
(:«.(>S),  and  the  Malar  (22.23).  The  climate  presents  great 
differences,  caused  by  the  extension  from  X.  to  S.  and  by 
the  higher  elevation  of  the  surface  to  the  W.  On  the  \V. 
coast  the  annual  rainfall  amounts  to  80",  in  Stockholm  to 
18' ;  here  the  winter  is  mild  and  the  summer  cool,  while  in 
the  interior  the  climate  has  a  more  continental  character. 
In  Bt'rgen,  January  shows  a  middle  temperature  of  +  1°  3' 
and  July  of  -f-  12°  6'',  while  in  Christiania.  January  shows 
a  middle  temperature  of  —  5°  0',  and  July  of  13°  0',  and  in 
Falun,  January  —  6°  1',  July  +  13°  0'. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  population  consists  of  Lapps  and 
Finns,  who  came  from  Finland  across  the  isthmus  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  reindeer  led.  They  confined  them- 
selves to  the  N.  and  the  plateaus  of  the  8. ;  into  the  fir  for- 
ests then  covering  the  valleys  and  plains  the  animal  did 
not  descend.  Later,  a  Germanic  immigration  took  place, 
partly  through  Denmark,  partly  across  the  Baltic,  t'nder 
violent  struggles  the  Lapps  and  Finns  were  driven  back, 
and  this  movement  is  still  going  on,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  North  American  backwoods.  In  the 
rough  climate  the  Germanic  tribes  developed  into  audacious 
warriors  and  pirates.  They  were  governed  by  a  number  of 
petty  kings,  who  often  made  war  upon  each  other,  but  also 
often  united  and  undertook  extensive  campaigns  to  foreign 
countries.  The  Norwegian  tribes,  the  Normans,  became 
famous  in  history  by  their  conquests  in  the  period  from  the 
ninth  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  Swedish  pirates  were 
called  Waringer  or  Wariigen  ;  they  appeared  in  Constanti- 
nople in  1043.  Christianity  met  with  great  opposition  in 
the  country.  It  was  first  preached  among  the  Swedes  in 
829  by  a  Banish  monk,  Ansgar.  In  Norway  it  began  to 
spread  under  Harald  Haarfagre  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  it  was  thoroughly  established  in  the  j 
country  under  Olaf  Trygveson  and  St.  Olaf,  who  died  in 
1033.  Contemporary  with  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity the  union  of  the  many  petty  kingdoms  began  to  take 
place,  and  two  empires,  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  estab-  j 
lished.  The  language  of  the  people  was  originally  one, 
represented  by  a  most  remarkable  literature,  and  still  living 
in  Iceland,  but  it  afterward  branched  off  into  two,  Swedish 
and  Danish.  AUGUST  NIEMAXN. 

Scandinavia,  p. -v.andtp.,'Waupacaco.,'Wis.  P.  1065. 

Scandinavian  Mythol'ogy  found  its  earliest  and 
most  authentic  representations  in  the  two  Eddas,  of  which 
the  elder  consists  of  weird  old  songs  compiled  by  Sccnumd 
Sigfusson  Frode  (1054—1133):  the  younger,  of  prose  pieces, 
generally  ascribed  to  Snorre  Sturleson  (1178-1241).  Both 
of  these  two  sources  originated  in  Iceland.  They  are  con- 
sequently of  Norwegian  descent,  and  there  are  traces  of 
a  difference  between  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish,  and  the 
Danish  conceptions  of  that  mythology,  which  in  its  general 
features  was  common  to  them  all.  The  difference  seems, 
however,  to  have  arisen  simply  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  certain  localities  a  preponderance  was  given  to  certain 
myths,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  Greece.  But  a  much 
deeper  difference  existed  between  the  mythology  of  the 
Scandinavian  people  and  that  of  the  kindred  race  in  Ger- 
many, though  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  this  differ- 
ence in  details  on  account  of  the  entire  lack  of  authentic 
German  sources.  The  most  prominent  among  modern 
writers  on  Scandinavian  mythology  are  A.  Munch,  Nord- 
nunufoiMfl  Gttdeffcre,  i  Jferlenotd  (Christiania,  1847) ;  Key- 
ser,  Nordmsendenes  Jtctiyions forfeit n ing  i  Hededommen 
(Christiania,  1847);  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  Nordcn*  Mythol- 
offie  (Copenhagen,  J808  and  1832);  N.  M.  Petersen,  Nor- 
d'utk  Sfyutotogi  (Copenhagen,  1849) ;  Jakob  Grimm,  Deutache 
Mi/th<ititf/ie  (Gottingen,  1835). 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  is  ob- 
scure and  vague  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Its  ideas  are  grotesque  when  they  are  grand,  anil  narrow 
when  they  are  really  suggestive  and  clear.  Instead  of  the 
Greek  Chaos,  into  which  order  entered  by  the  separation 
between  heaven  and  earth,  the  Scandinavians  began  from 
the  contracted  conceptions  of  a  North  and  a  South,  between 
which  an  abyss  (ginnwnga  gap)  expanded.  The  sparks 
from  Muspelheim,  the  land  of  fire,  reached  the  ice-needles 
which  trickled  down  from  Niflheim,  the  land  of  frost,  and 
from  tins  contact  originated  life  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
giant,  Vmer,  the  father  of  the  evil  race  of  the  Jotuns. 


Another  living  being  was  also  called  into  existence  by  this 
primitive  process  of  the  elements,  the  cow  Audhumbla, 
who  produced  Buri  by  licking  the  Baity  ice  of  Niflheim. 
From  liuri  descended  the  three  brothers,  Odin,  Vili,  and 
Y<>,  who  slew  Ymer  and  built  the  world  from  his  corpse. 
Of  his  blood,  in  which  all  the  Jotuns  were  drowned  with 
the  exception  of  one  couple,  they  made  the  ocean;  of  his 
skull  the  sky,  on  which  sparks  from  Muspelheim  were  li.xt-d 
as  stars  ;  of  his  brains,  the  clouds  ;  of  his  bones,  the  moun- 
tains :  of  his  flesh,  the  earth  ;  of  his  hairs,  the  forest,  etc. 
The  Jotuns,  the  evil  race,  were  thrown  down  to  Utgard. 
Loki  was  their  chief.  The  Asrrs  (' ;»•*<>).  the  gods,  ascended 
to  Asgard,  where  they  lived  in  Odin's  splendid  palace, 
Walhalla.  In  the  middle  Odin  built  Midgard  from  the 
eyebrows  of  Ymer,  and  created  the  first  two  human  beings, 
Askar  and  Embla.  This  whole  world-fabric  was  sustained 
by  the  sacred  ash  tree,  Ygdrasil,  at  whoso  root  sat  the  three 
goddesses  of  destiny,  imnnV,  Urd  (what  is  completed  and 
has  passed),  Verdhandi  (what  is  just  now  being  born),  and 
Skuld  (what  shall  be  in  time  to  come). 

The  ideas  which  the  Scandinavians  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  would  take  place  after  death  and  at  the 
end  of  the  world  are  much  more  distinct  and  impressive. 
They  believed  firmly  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
rather  in  a  future  life;  and  this  belief  formed  the  funda- 
mental rule  for  their  whole  moral  conduct.  He  who  was 
brave  and  fell  on  the  battle-field  was  led  by  the  Walkyries 
to  Walhalla,  where  he  lived,  together  with  the  gods  and  the 
heroes,  in  great  enjoyment.  But  he  who  wa>  a  coward  and 
died  on  the  straw-sack  would  be  thrown  down  into  llel- 
heim,  the  realm  of  shadows,  where  Ilel  reigned,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Loki,  more  blue  than  flesh-colored,  and  with  vipr.s 
crawling  around  her  skull.  These  ideas  bore  absolute  sway 
over  the  life  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  people — not  so 
much  because  they  represented  moral  ideals,  arrived  at 
after  long  observation  of  life  and  deep  pondering  over  its 
meaning,  as  because  they  expressed  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  nice.  Life  in  Walhalla  was  simply  a  continuation  and 
glorification  of  life  on  earth.  But,  singularly  enough,  the 
ancient  Scandinavians  did  not  believe  that  Walhalla  would 
last  for  ever.  Although  there  are  evident  traces  of  influ- 
ence from  Christianity  in  the  form  in  which  the  ideas  of 
the  fall  of  the  Asers  have  come  down  to  us,  there  must, 
nevertheless,  have  been  an  opening  for  such  an  influence 
in  the  original  system  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  norns  at  the  root  of  all  existence  has  formed 
the  links  of  connection  or  transition. 

With  Odin  (Ang.-Sax.  HWon,  whence  Wednesday)  and 
his  wife  Frigg  (whence  Friday)  in  Asgaard  there  lived  Thor 
(whence  Thursday),  the  god  of  the  thunder,  who  had  a 
girdle  around  his  loins  which  doubled  his  strength  when 
he  tightened  it,  a  hammer  in  his  hand  with  which  he  cleft 
the  mountains  and  crushed  the  Jotuns,  and  a  carriage 
which  was  heard  through  the  whole  world  when  he  drove 
it  over  the  sky;  Tyr  (whence  Tuesday),  the  god  of  war, 
with  an  artificial  hand  of  iron,  having  lost  the  natural  one 
in  a  wager  with  Loki;  Heimdal,  who  stood  on  the  rainbow 
watching  the  entrance  to  Asgaard,  and  who  could  hear  the 
grass  grow  and  see  a  thousand  miles  into  the  depth  of  the 
night;  Freya,  the  goddess  of  beauty  anil  love,  who  drove 
a  span  of  doves  and  made  all  plants  blossom  when  she 
looked  at  them;  -£5gir,  the  god  of  the  pea;  Bragi,  the  god 
of  poetry;  Frey,  the  god  of  the  winds;  and  others.  Loki, 
the  principle  of  evil,  was  by  descent  a  Jotun,  but  on  ac- 
count of  some  mysterious  transactions  with  Odin  at  the  be- 
ginning of  time  he  had  access  to  Walhalla,  where  he  did 
all  the  mischief  he  could ;  he  was  the  cause  of  its  fall.  It 
was  foretold  that  if  Baldur,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Frigg, 
died,  the  Asers  would  perish.  Warned  by  bad  dreams,  Frigg 
went  around  and  asked  everything  to  >v,t-ar  that  it  would 
do  Baldur  no  harm.  The  rocks,  the  sea,  the  clouds  swore; 
all  things,  living  and  lifeless,  took  the  oath.  Only  the 
mistletoe  was  forgotten.  Loki  knew  it,  grasped  the  tree, 
and  made  a  spear  of  it.  Meanwhile,  in  Walhalla  the  gods 
determined  to  try  the  power  of  the  oath.  Thor  threw  his 
hammer  against  Baldur,  Tyr  hit  him  with  his  sword,  but 
Baldur  was  invulnerable.  Then  Loki  asked  Hodur,  Bal- 
dur's  blind  brother,  to  thrust  a  spear  after  Baldur,  and 
reached  him  that  made  of  the  mistletoe.  Hodur  threw  it, 
and  Baldur  fell  dead  on  the  floor.  Immediately  the  Jotuns 
and  all  the  monsters  of  nature  arose  against  the  gods,  and 
a  war  began  between  Niflheim  and  Walhalla.  The  suns 
and  the  stars  took  tire  and  burnt  up  ;  the  earth  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  all  living  beings  on  it  perished  ; 
the  Asers  were  killed,  and  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 
But  out  of  the  sea  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  would 
arise,  in  which  the  All-father  should  reign,  and  he  would 
pass  a  new  judgment  upon  men — not  according  as  they 
were  brave  or  cowardly,  but  according  as  they  were  good 
or  bad. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  last  tale  of  the  fall 
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of  the  Asers  was  funned  un<ler  influences  from  Chiistinn- 
ity:  lnii.  mi  iln-  other  luiinl,  it  is  also  certain  tlml  there 

11  the  original  ,~.  aii.lmavian  paganism  not  an  clement 
of  skcptici-m.  such  u  -prang  u|i  very  early  in  tlm  (ireck 
mythology,  but  u  lunging  beyond  YValhallu.  an  in.-tincti;  c 
ng  ih;ii  ihc  A-ers.  with  all  their  magnili.-cnt  -plendor 
of  \ict.M-y  and  <-"ii'jiiest,  with  till  their  boundless  energy 
and  vigor,  with  all  their  stern  dignity  iiml  ju.-Iirt-.  were 
mil  the  iiighc-t  bum  of  I  lie  highe-t  truth.  The  ol.l  \..r-e 
innii  confided  in. u,'  in  him.-. -It  than  iii  hi*  god-,  lie  held 
Ic-tu  ,i!-  111  in, nor  of  thrni.  ainl  made  magnificent  sacrifice* 

I  ,  I  in-ill  .,i    '.1:1  to)  '  slave!-;  Lilt 

he   had  mi  prie-ts  ii"    Klen-ini;in  my  -Id  i---,  DO 

li  inj.li  -  ..r  I  ln.it  re,-,  MII  processions  with  songs  ami  '1 

In  the  din  ol'  the  battle  he  felt  tin-  pre-enee  M   th. 

and  ill  his  rajiture  he  saw  the  d'.ors  of  \\  alhalla  tiling  OJK-II 

t  *    his    view.     Jtut  when   he  But  at  home   ami   the   tianec 

was  over,  n  sail  ami  sonilue  a-|.ei-t  -picad  over  him,  and 

over  hi-  gods  ton.     Me  became  resile.--,  cynical,  ami  run  I. 

ami  he  knew  of  DO  other  check  to  his   passions  than  his 

[.riile.  CLEMKNS  PKTKK-I.V 

Scunso'rcs  [Lat..  from  ecandere,  "to  climb"],  an 
nr.lcr  of  hinls  popularly  known  as  climbers,  distinguished 
hy  iia\nii:  tin1  tm-s  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
thus  la.-iliiating  the  habits  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.  The  most  important  members  of  this  are  parrots, 
toucans,  I'ui'koos,  and  wooil|ieckers. 

Sraphiopod'idfe  [from  Lat.  «<vl/,Ar,,/,H«  .•  (ir.  <r«airT<ii>, 
to  ••  TILT."  ami  -ui",-.  ••  font"],  a  family  of  amphibians  of  the 
order  Snlientiti  or  Anura,  comprising  forms  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  superficial  appearance  toads,  but  quite  different 
anatomically.  According  to  Prof.  Cope,  they  have  pro- 
eii-lian  \crtehr;e,  "  no  costal  elements  or  coccygeal  dia- 
pophysi's :  diapophy-es  of  the  ninth  vertebra  much  dilated, 
thin,  and  triangular;  coccygeal  stylo  without  condyloid 
articulation,  its  axial  portion  restricting  that  of  the  sacrum 
and  connate  with  it;  external  metatarsi  bound;  distal 
phalange  continuous,  simple.  Manubrium  cartilaginous. 
Tongue  nearly  entire."  Almost  all,  too,  have  the  ciinei- 
l.n  m  hone  developed  as  a  shovel-like  process,  by  means  of 
whirh  they  are  enabled  to  excavate  the  earth  with  consid- 
erable facility  ;  in  allusion  to  which  the  family  has  been 
11:1111.-. I.  They  are  mostly  nocturnal  animals,  and  are  very 
rarely  to  bo  scon.  In  accordance  with  this  nocturnal  habit, 
tin  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  vertical.  The  family  is  repre- 
sented chiefly  in  the  I*.  S.,  in  which  are  three  species  of 
S'-<tfJti»jnt>i  and  two  of  *Syjea.  The  genera  />iWoc«*,  /Wo- 
6nfe«,  and  Cultripe*  of  the  pala'arctie  region  (Europe,  etc.) 
also  belong  to  the  family,  and  one  species  of  .S^pea  is  found 
in  Mexico.  The  only  species  found  in  the  Eastern  U.  8. 

is  N.  "phiopnH  Ilnlln-oukii.  THEODORB  GlLL. 

Scaph'oid  [Gr.  tnti^,  "boat,"  and  «!4o«,  "likeness"] 
or  N  u  vir'n  liir  Hone,  a  name  applied  to  one  of  the  bones 
of  the  wrist,  and  another  of  the  foot,  named  from  a  fancied 
likeness  to  a  boat  (Lat.  imnVnAi). 

Soap'ula  [Lat.],  the  shoulder-blade,  a  bone  of  the  an- 
terior or  upper  extremity,  forming  part  of  the  shoulder. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  pleurapophysig  of  the  occipital  (fourth 
cephalic)  vertebra.  In  man  and  nearly  all  mammals  it  is 
(save  in  exceptional  cases)  firmly  united  to  the  coracoid 
bone,  which  is  regarded  as  a  process  of  the  scapula,  though 
representing  a  huiapophysU  of  the  occipital  vertebra.  The 
il.ir-iiin  of  the  scapula  is  marked  by  a  prominent  keel  or 
spine.  The  seapula  is  developed  from  seven  centres,  and 
is  in  man  not  fully  ossified  till  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  life. 

Scap'ular  [Lat.  trnpii/arlu],  (1)  a  garment  worn  by 
lay  brethren  and  professed  monastics  of  various  Roman 
Catholic  orders.  It  is  a  long  piece  of  serge,  one  end  of 
whii-h  falls  in  front  and  another  behind  the  wearer.  Its 
si/.c,  i-ulor,  and  proportions  vary.  (2)  A  small  concealed 
emblem  worn  by  many  Roman  Catholics,  who  bind  them- 
i..  a  certain  round  of  religious  exercises  called  tin- 
"  Devotion  of  the  Scapular."  There  are  several  scapulars, 
as  that  of  the  Passion  and  that  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  of 
.Mary,  hut  the  original  one,  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
t'urmel,  was.  it  is  claimed,  revealed  by  the  Virgin  to  the 
blessed  Simon  Stock,  an  English  Carmelite  and  general  of 
that  order,  who  died  in  1265. 

Scarabic'us  [Lat.,  "beetle"],  in  ancient  art,  a  figure 
of  a  beetle,  often  worn  as  a  charm  or  seal.  Egyptians. 
Phienieians.  Etrnsi-ans,  anil  Romans  reverenced  the  scar- 
The  Egyptians  frequently  made  scarabici  three  or 
four  feet  lung.  They  were  made  of  gold,  precious  gems, 
granite,  porphyry,  and  many  other  materials.  Hcetles  are 
often  found  embalmed  in  Egypt.  They  are  of  four  or  live 
species  of  the  genus  AtencAw,  all  insects  which  enclose 
their  eggs  in  a  ball  of  Nile  mud.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  regarded  the  ball  as  a.  symbol  of  the  earth. 
They  also  thought  that  all  scarabivi  were  males.  Ilenee. 
the  scarab&us  was  the  symbol  of  the  paternal  principle  in 


nature.     Koine  of  tin-  lino-tic*  alto  revered  the  scarabvus. 
i-   al-o  the  name  of  a  genus  of  beetles,  the 

t\| t   a  family  i  Searalneidii-)  tu  which  the  i-uered  tcara- 

long. 

Srnr'lioroURh,  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  on  an 
inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  has  a-  good  harbor  pr-.te. -t.-.l  by  a 
high  promontory.     Its  mineral  spring*  enjoy  u  high 
illation,  and   the   city  is   much   frequented   In    la~hi«nal>lo 
\  i-itors,  on  account  both  of  these  springs  and  its  sen  I, nth 
ing.     A   .--.I, -id. -ruble  trade  in  corn,  butter,  tail  li.-h,  and 

bai-oli   1  P.  1'4,25». 

Si  arlinroiiuh,  p.  \.  and  Ip..  Cumberland  CO.,  Me.,  on 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  liu-ton  and  Maine  R.  R.  I'.  H.'.iJ. 

Scarborough,  p.-v.,  <>*-ining  tp.,  \\.-i.lo  t-r  co., 
N.  V..  on  Mud-. ,11  River  and  Hudson  tUTtl  K.  It. 

Scar'idir  [from  the  old  Latin  and  (ireek  name.  \.  nru«, 
of  one  of  the  specie- ],  u  family  of  teli-o.-1-phal..u- 
well  represent-. 1  in  the  tropical  i-ea«  by  form»  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  parrot-fishes,  from  some  rcsem- 
bl.iiu-e  of  their  mandibles  to  the  bill  of  a  parrot.  The 
body  is  oblong  and  compressed;  the  scales  large  and  cy- 
cloid; the  lateral  line  interrupted  behind;  tin- head  com 
pressed;  the  checks  unprotected;  the  operaula  normal  and 
unarmed;  the  nostrils  double;  the  mouth  termini. 
with  a  short  lateral  cleft;  the  jaws  well  exposed,  and  with 
the  teeth  soldered  to  them,  so  that  they  form  a  cutting 
edge,  but  with  imbricated  series  of  older  worn  teeth ;  palate 
smooth;  branchial  apparatus  confluent  below;  brand. i. 
Illegal  rays  five;  dorsal  single,  with  a  longer  anterior  .-pi 
nous  part  (containing  nine  spines),  and  a  shorter  posterior 
portion  (with  ten  articulated  rays);  anal  fin  corresponding; 
to  the  posterior  half  of  the  dorsal,  and  provided  with  two 
spines  and  eight  soft  rays  ;  caudal  distinct ;  pectorals  with 
branched  rays ;  ventrals  thoracic,  with  one  spine  and  five 
soft  rays;  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones  are  ossified  to- 
gether in  a  solid  mass ;  the  superior  pharyngeal  apparatus 
is  repre.-entcd  only  by  the  third  bone  of  the  typical  series, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  sides  are  united  and  are  con- 
nected by  a  sliding  articulation,  with  the  much-enlarged 
fourth  superior  branehihyals ;  the  vertebral  column  has 
eleven  abdominal  and  fourteen  caudal  vertebra;.  The 
family  is  remarkable  for  its  homogeneous  character,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  constancy  in  the  number  of  the  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins.  About  130  or  140  species  are  more  or 
less  known,  and  these  have  been  distributed  among  five 
genera — viz.  .S'cariw,  Scarichtkyi,  Callyvdon,  I'allynlim- 
tichthyn,  and  Ptcudonariu ;  about  100  of  the  species  be- 
long to  the  last-named  genus,  and  about  14  to  the  first  one. 
The  species  are  confined  to  the  tropical  regions,  and  in 
those  latitudes  are  everywhere  to  be  found  on  coral-reefs 
and  among  the  groves  of  coral.  They  are  reported  to 
browse  upon  the  coral,  which  they  cut  by  means  of  their 
strong  trenchant  jaws. 

A  species  of  the  family  (Scarni  cretenti*)  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  fishes  of  the  ancients.  It  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  under  the  name  <r«a*xx  or  >onrn«, 
and  was  the  subject  of  several  fables ;  it  was  believed  to 
ruminate  its  food,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  skill  with 
which  it  evaded  the  toils  of  the  fishermen.  According  to 
some  ancient  authors,  when  one  was  taken  by  line  the 
others  aided  it  and  cut  the  line;  or,  if  it  was  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net,  its  companions  endeavored  to  draw  it  out 
by  its  tail,  or  one  of  them  presented  to  the  captive  its  own 
tail,  so  that  he  might  pull  the  latter  out.  The  species,  it 
was  believed,  was  originally  not  found  in  the  Italian  seas, 
although  it  was  abundant  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and 
the  Sicilian  waters ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  Optatus  Elipcrtius  introduced  it  into  the 
Italian  sea  between  Ostia  and  Campania,  where  for  fivo 
years  it  was  assiduously  protected,  and  afterward  been  me 
abundant.  It  was  regarded,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  being 
the  very  first  of  fishes  (Galen  says,  ".Vimc  tcnrn  ilninr 
•  /•iiiun").  and  even  its  excrements,  far  from  being 
rejected,  were  regarded  as  enhancing  its  value,  and  were 
cooked  with  it.  Although  still  esteemed,  it  does  nut  enjoy 
the  same  reputation  as  formerly.  What  is  true  of  this 
species  must  also  be,  to  a  great  extent,  of  all  the  members 
of  the  families,  as  they  are  very  closely  related  to  each 
other.  THEODORE  (in.i.. 

Sonrlati'na  [N.  Lat.],  or  Scarlet  Fever,  one  of  the 
acute  eruptive  or  exanthematous  fevers.  Chiefly  a  disease 
of  childhood,  with  immunity  for  adults,  increasing  as  the 
period  beyond  puberty  lengthens.  It  is  an  infectious  dis- 
ease, but  propagated  often  by  contagion  or  close  aggrega- 
tion of  children,  as  in  schools,  asylums,  or  at  play :  there- 
fore occurring  sometimes  in  local  epidemics ;  at  other  times 
with  a  graver  type  and  great  mortality,  involving  whole 
communities,  in  different  individual  ca«eg,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent seasons  and  epidemics,  it  assumes  variable  degrees, 
from  a  trivial  disorder  to  a  malignant  and  hopeless  attack. 
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However,  no  case  is  without  danger.  While  in  the  well- 
defined  scarlatina  soro  throat,  high  fever,  iind  the  scarlet 
eruption  or  "  efflorescence  "  are  present,  in  the  undeveloped 
and  trivial  attack  the  kidneys  are  perhaps  equally  liable  to  be 
seriously  involved.  Physicians  recognize  three  marked  vari- 
eties :  (1)  Si'iirldtiiin  "implex,  simple  scarlet  lever,  in  which 
the  "'rash"  or  eruption  is  fairly  developed,  the  patient 
comfortable,  and  complications  do  not  exist;  (2)  Morfotuia 
ciiKjinnim,  where  an  unusual  soreness  of  the  throat,  with 
formation  nf  pseudo-membrane  resembling  diphtheria,  is 
piv.-ent;  (3)  tcarlutiim  latent,  a  latent  form,  where  the 
eruption  may  be  absent  or  doubtful,  but  grave  injury  is 
done  by  (lie  scarlatinal  poison  in  the  blood  to  the  nerve- 
centres"  or  the  kidneys.  Like  other  contagious  diseases, 
scarlatina  has  its  period  of  "  incubation  "  or  development; 
four  to  six  days  usually  intervene  between  exposure  and 
the  consequent  attack.  The  fever  develops,  sometimes  a 
simple  and  steady  rise  of  temperature,  more  often  with  pro- 
jectile vomiting,  nervous  excitement,  and  exhaustion  in- 
dicative of  a  powerful  impression  on  the  nervous  centres. 
The  temperature  may  rise  to  104°  or  107°  F-,  higher  in 
fatal  cases.  The  throat  is  already  florid  and  tender,  the 
tongue  studded  with  sensitive  red  papilla:.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  of  fever  the  eruption  appears — an  efflor- 
escence composed  at  first  of  minute  red  points  upon  a 
flushed  surface,  and  later  of  a  uniform  scarlet  hue.  It  do-  | 
vclops  upon  the  body  and  neck  before  the  face,  being  espe- 
cially developed  over  the  upper  half  of  the  back.  The  face 
ami  lower  extremities  are  soon  involved,  and  the  cuticle, 
destroyed  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  surface,  may 
begin  to  fall  by  the  fifth  day.  This  process  of  "  desquama- 
tion"  varies.  In  mild  cases,  when  sponging  or  bathing 
has  been  employed  to  allay  fever,  no  flaking  or  falling  of 
the  cuticle  is  seen.  In  others  it  may  slowly  separate  in 
shreds  and  patches.  Still  again,  the  cuticle  covering  fin- 
gers and  toes  may  exfoliate  intact,  forming  perfect  casts  or 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  During  and  following  this  des- 
qmnnation  danger  is  greatest  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  the  "  dcsquamative  nephritis"  constituting  the 
most  serious  sequela  or  complication  of  scarlet  fever.  Scar- 
let fever  is  a  grave  disease.  The  mortality  is  very  variable, 
from  1  in  5  to  1  in  25,  according  to  class  of  patients  and 
type  of  epidemics.  The  chief  causes  of  death  are  early  con- 
vulsions, diphtheritic  throat  complications,  and  ursemic 
Eoison  and  dropsy  from  implication  of  the  kidneys.  Scar- 
itina  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  from  measles,  since 
these  are  the  two  prominent  eruptive  fevers  of  childhood. 
It  lacks  the  early  developments  of  measles — watery  eyes, 
sneezing,  cold  in  the  nose,  loaded  tongue — and  presents  its 
peculiar  eruption  two  days  earlier  than  that  of  measles. 

(1)  In  scarlet  fever  treatment  is  chiefly  directed  to  con- 
fining the  temperature  within  limits  by  the  use  of  aconite, 
diaphoretic  drinks,  blanketing,  frequent  sponging,  or  even 
the  wet  pack.  (2)  To  favoring  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
by  digitalis  and  emollient  alkaline  drinks,  as  flaxseed  tea 
and  soda.  The  inunction  of  lard,  practised  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  of  butter  of  cacao,  protect  the  skin  and  guard 
the  kidneys  from  congestion.  (3)  To  maintain  the  strength 
and  counteract  the  poison  of  the  disease.  Quinine  and 
tincture  of  iron  are  chiefly  indicated,  in  free  and  frequent 
doses.  Sulphite  and  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda  and  salicylic 
acid  may  be  administered  for  their  antiseptic  effect.  Lib- 
eral liquid  diet  throughout,  and  mild  alcoholic  stimulus 
when  convalescing.  The  throat  may  require  cold  gargles, 
cold  and  disinfecting  sprays.  Secondary  kidney  disorder — 
dropsy  and  scanty  urine — calls  for  dry  cups  over  the  kid- 
neys, the  hot-air  bath,  elaterium  as  a  purge,  digitalis,  and 
alkaline  diuretics. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Jn.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Scarlat'ti  (ALESSANDRO),  b.  at  Trapani,  Sicily,  in  1649 ; 
brought  his  first  opera  on  the  stage  in  1680  in  Rome  in 
the  palace  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  lived  afterward 
alternately  in  Rome  and  Naples  as  chapel-master;  com- 
posed 118  operas,  of  which  only  the  titles  of  20  are  known, 
200  masses,  3000  cantatas,  and  minor  pieces.  D.  in  Naples 
Oct.  24,  1725.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  overture,  and 
the  first  composer  who  gave  to  orchestral  accompaniment 
an  air  of  separate  design. — His  son,  DOMENICO  SCARLATTI, 
b.  1683,  d.  1759,  was  considered  the  greatest  pianist  of  his 
time,  held  positions  in  Madrid  and  Lisbon  as  court-pianist, 
and  composed  operas  and  many  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Scarlet  Fever.    See  SCARLATINA. 

Scarlett  (Sir  JAMES).     See  ABINGER,  LOUD. 

Scar'lett  (Sir  JAMES  YORKE),  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Abinger,  b.  in  England  Feb.  1,  1799;  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  entered  the  army  in 
1818;  colonel  1851;  major-general  of  cavalry,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Balaklava;  obtained  command  of  the 
entire  cavalry,  and  was  knighted  1S55;  adjutant-general 
I860,  lieutenant-general  1862.  D.  at  Burnley  Dec.  6,  1871. 


Scar'pa  (AxToxio),  b.  at  Castello-Motta,  Friuli,  June 
13,  1747 ;  studied  medicine  at  Padua ;  travelled  exten- 
sively ;  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Modena  in 
1772,  and  in  1783  at  1'avia,  where  he  d.  Oct.  31,  1832.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  anatomists  of  his  time, 
and  many  important  questions  of  the  science  were  settled 
by  his  works,  Aaatumii'tr  JJlii/niiiii'iH' « */•  .1  mlitu  ft  Olfm-tn 
(1789),  Tabula:  ffeuroloyii'ir  ml  illimtminlnin  llinlnriam 
Curdiucortlum  Nervontm  (1794),  De  Aitfifomia  et  Puthfilo- 
gla  Outturn  (1827),  Suit'  Aneurisma  (1804),  Sull'  £rnie 
(1807). 

Scar'panto,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  32  miles 
long.  8  miles  broad,  between  Rhodes  anil  Crete,  belonging 
to  Turkey.  It  consists  mostly  of  naked  rocks,  whose 
highest  peaks  rise  4000  feet.  Its  inhabitants,  numbering 
about  5000,  arc  mostly  engaged  in  carpentering. 

Scarron'  (PAUL),  b.  in  Paris  in  1610  of  a  good  family; 
was  destined  for  the  Church,  but  spent  his  youth  in  the 
grossest  dissipations,  and  was  in  1637  overtaken  by  paraly- 
sis, which  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  legs.  He 
now  took  up  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  de- 
veloped a  bri'liant  talent  for  burlesque.  His  comedies  and 
poems  are  now  forgotten,  but  his  L'jtndile  Trarestic  (1648), 
Mazarinade  (1649),  which  cost  him  the  pension  Anne  of 
Austria  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  especially  his  Unman 
comiqne  (1651;  translated  into  English  by  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, 1775),  became  literary  types,  and  are  still  read  with 
interest.  In  1652  he  marricil  Francoise  d'Aubigne,  after- 
ward Madame  Maintenon,  and  she,  as  well  as  the  irresist- 
ible humor  of  her  lame  husband,  made  their  home  a  ren- 
dezvous for  all  the  Parisian  wits,  who,  however,  had  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment,  as 
Scarron  always  wanted  money  and  was  a  consummate 
beggar.  D.  at  Paris  in  1660.  Complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  10  vols.  by  Brazen  de  la  MartiniSre  (1737). 

Scars'dale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.  P.  517. 

Scau'rus  [signifying  a  person  who  has  a  defect  in  his 
ankles  or  feet],  the  cognomen  of  a  patrician  family  in  an- 
cient Rome  belonging  to  the  Emilia  gens.  The  family 
was  poor  and  lived  in  obscurity,  when  it  was  suddenly 
raised  into  wealth  and  notoriety  by  MARCUS  jE.Mii,n:s 
SCAURUS,  b.  in  16:!  n.  c.  His  father  was  a  dealer  in  coal 
on  a  small  scale,  but  he  himself  studied  eloquence ;  served 
in  the  army;  was  prtetor  urbamta  in  120,  consul  in  115, 
censor  in  109,  consul  again  in  107,  and  left  an  immense 
fortune  to  his  son.  In  111  he  accompanied  the  consul 
Bestia  to  Africa  as  his  legate  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
Both  received  large  sums  from  the  Numidian  king,  to  whom 
the  consul  granted  a  peace  on  very  favorable  conditions. 
In  Rome,  however,  indignation  grew  very  hot,  and  Bestia 
was  arraigned,  while  Scaurus  secured  for  himself  a  seat  in 
the  committee  of  investigation.  He  was  always  more  cau- 
tious in  concealing  his  crimes  than  rash  in  indulging  his 
vices ;  that  is  the  principal  feature  of  his  character.  D. 
about  89  B.  c.  With  his  descendants  the  family  rapidly 
declined  and  soon  became  extinct. — His  son,  MARCUS 
JSMiLius  SCAURUS  II.,  a  stepson  of  Sulla,  committed  the 
same  crimes  as  his  father,  but  he  lacked  his  talent  of  con- 
cealing them.  He  received  a  large  bribe  in  Juda-a  from 
Aristobulus,  committed  the  most  outrageous  extortions  in 
Sardinia,  perpetrated  frauds  in  the  elections,  etc.  For 
some  time  he  escaped  punishment  through  his  powerful 
connections  and  by  squandering  largo  portions  of  his 
wealth  on  the  entertainment  of  the  people ;  finally,  he  was 
exiled. — His  son,  MARCUS  ^MILIUS  SCAURUS  III.,  sold 
Sextus  Pompey,  his  half-brother,  to  the  generals  of  Mark 
Antony  in  35  B.C.;  and  his  son,  MAMERCUS  ^MILIUS  SCAU- 
RUS, the  last  Scaurus,  committed  suicide  in  34  A.  D.,  having 
been  accused  of  high  treason,  adultery,  etc. 

Scelidosauridse.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Sce'nery  II  ill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa. 

Sorp'ticisin,  in  philosophy  [o-Ke'n-To^ai,  "to  look  about 
carefully"],  is  the  doctrine  which  sets  up,  as  its  highest 
principle,  doubtor  suspense  of  judgment  in  view  of  the  con- 
tradictory nature  of  phenomena.  It  endeavors  to  establish 
the  subjectivity  of  all  cognitions,  and  to  show  their  incom- 
patibility with  each  other;  it  infers,  as  a  consequence,  the 
impossibility  of  knowing  truth,  and  takes  its  stand  simply 
and  solely  upon  its  own  individuality.  Scepticism  there- 
fore deepens  and  intensifies  mental  independence,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  necessary  clearing  up  preparatory  to  philo- 
sophic thinking.  At  least  since  the  time  of  Descartes  this 
has  been  the  case,  and  some  writers — as  Hcrbart,  for  ex- 
ample— insist  upon  the  point  that  all  beginning  in  philos- 
ophy is  sceptical,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  scepti- 
cism is  elementary  philosophy.  It  is  most  important  to 
note  that  all  scepticism  is  based  upon  the  observation  of 
method,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  higher  activity  of  the  mind 
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than  tha  more  dogmatism  which  it  attack*.  All  modern 
philo-ophy  is  i  stin;;i.'lo  In  1'inllid  it-oil  upon  ini-l  Imil,  and 
llni-  |.i  phi'-o  its  structure  alime  tin1  a-.-aiill-  arising  fnnii 

mptfaUm.      li     ii  --i nt-  emanate  ncii  her  iVcun  i  lie  stage 

c  pciocptioii  nor  ('nun  tlittt  "I  simple  H'tli'i'linii — i.i. 

neither  I'riini  I  In-  lir-l  nor  .11 i'l  intention  "I  tin1  inn 

ciillril,  but  from  ii  i/,ii-:l  intention,  a  pen-opium   not 
tornal  objects,  inir  ..I'  species  (ir  (.'oncni.  but  a  perception  nf 
tin.  nctii  n\  or  |.  tfleetlon  ii-i-ll'.     II. -n.  >•.  Dimple 

common  -on-e.  alike  with  the  ilccpe-t  -pe:-nlati\  r  ill -iu'tit, 
in.ii  In!  attacked  anil  undermine  I  liv  scepticism,  lir.t  scep- 
tical argument  -  can  ha\c  II"  weight  except  I  in-  111.  i-o  liiin.ll 
thill  all  i  ii. Ion  ..tlicr  points  nl'  lie-.,  and  give;  attention  to  the 

IIH'lll...!    i,t'    cognition. 

Tin!  ancient  sceptici-m  i  din  :od  against  scnso-porcep- 
tinn.  and  usually  counts  Pyrrho  of  Kli.<  as  its  1'nunder. 
llorgias.  tin1  S  .pin -I.  Inn  I  rcache  I  tho  il.ictiim-  nl'  ii  ill  ili -111  : 
nothing  o\i-t<:  n..iliinir  fan  bo  known  if  it  docs  exist. 
.!.•-  h:nl  n--fi-tc'i[  that  ho  knew  only  that  ho  knew 
n. .thin^.  The  .Mcgarian  Siilpo  had  shown  tho  contradic- 
iii  -.-MI'  perception  involved  in  predicating  universals 
.1'  individual  objects.  The  scepticism  of  tho  second  and 
tliinl  school-  ..I  I!..-  Mi.!. )!.•  Academy,  founded  respectively 
by  Areo«ilans  and  Carnca.les,  was  of  a  modified  typo.  Hut 
Pyrrho.  who  seems  tn  have  learned  much  from  Stilpo,  de- 
velop.-1  - .•!•]. li '  i-m  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  made 
mm  ei  -ill  iluubt  the  highest  principle,  and  f*o\ij  (suspension 
of  judgment)  and  iropafi'a  I  trun.|uillicy  of  niin.l,  imper- 
turbability) tin-  prm-ii-al  objects  to  bo  attained.  With 
I'yrrlni,  Tim. m  (in1  Sillograph  ami  ^nesidemus  aro  reck- 
oned as  the  representatives  of  the  old  sceptics.  The  last- 
named  collected  Pyrrho's  arguments  in  the  form  of  ten 
tropes,  as  follows:  Knowledge  of  truth  is  uncertain,  because 
of  the  difference  (1)  in  the  organization  in  animals  result- 
ing in  dim-rent  modes  of  kinn  lodgo  (how  can  we  decide?)  j 
(2)  in  tho  human  constitution  in  tastes,  feelings,  desires, 
capacities,  etc. ;  (3)  in  tho  structure  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
tho  samo  object  being  white  to  the  oyo,  swoot  to  tho  taste, 
rough  to  tho  touch,  etc.;  (4)  in  the  mental  and  physical 
conditions  at  different  times ;  (5)  in  the  position,  distances, 
and  intervals  of  objects ;  (6)  in  the  appearance  of  objects 
by  reason  of  thoir  complication  with  each  other;  (7)  in  the 
appearance  of  objects  owing  to  their  variation  in  quantity,  ; 
size  of  parts,  etc. ;  (8)  in  objects  on  account  of  the  general 
relativity  of  things  known;  (9)  in  tho  frequency  with 
which  objects  are  observed;  (10)  in  regard  to  education,  j 
all  customs,  habits,  laws,  ideas,  faith,  and  theories  being 
derived  from  it.  The  later  school  of  sceptics  includes  j 
Agrippa,  Favorinus,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  others.  | 
Agrippa  reduced  Ihe  tropes  to  five:  (1)  the  discordance  of 
opinions  renders  all  uncertain ;  (2)  every  proof  rests  upon 
grounds  which  again  need  proof,  and  so  nil  iufinitum  ;  (3) 
all  our  ideas  aro  relative ;  (4)  all  systems  rest  upon  hy- 
potheses :  (5)  the  vicious  circle,  demonstrating  the  grounds 
on  which  the  proof  rests  by  that  which  is  proved  by  them. 
SC.MIIS  Kmpincus  has  left  us  a  complete  account  of  ancient 
scepticism,  and  himself  sums  up  the  whole  as  follows: 
Nothing  is  certain  in  itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  diversity 
ut'  .ij.inion,  anil  nothing  can  bo  made  certain  by  proof,  since 
it  derives  no  certainty  from  itself,  and,  if  based  on  other 
proof,  leads  us  either  to  tho  rcyrefau*  ad  infinitnm  or  to  a 
vicious  circle. 

\nning  famous  sceptics  of  later  times  are  Algazel  the 
Arabian.  Duns  Scotus  the  Schoolman,  Agrippa  of  Ncttes- 
heim,  Ulanvill,  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  and  Hirnhaym,  who  re- 
ject science  in  the  interest  of  faith.  Montaigne,  Charron, 
Sanchez,  and  Lo  Vaycr  revive  the  ancient  scepticism. 
Hnnio  is  the  greatest  modern  sceptic,  lie  sups  all  dogma- 
tism by  making  habit  or  "invariable  sequence"  the  origin 
of  the  idea  of  causality,  and  givos  rise  to  tuc  Kantian  system 
and  its  derived  schools,  which  -'criticise  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition "  and  Imild  their  structures  upon  insight  into  method, 
and  thus  eliminate  scepticism  by  making  its  partial  view 
(of  method)  a  complete  one.  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

Scep'tre  [<Jr.  (KTJJTTPOF],  a  rod  or  truncheon  borne  by 
kings  and  other  magnates  as  an  emblom  of  authority.  It 
ha.-  I  icon  employed  as  one  of  the  regalia  of  almost  all  mon- 
arohics  nhic.il  have  any  record.  The  English  sceptre  now 
in  use  dates  from  Charles  II. 's  time ;  it  is  cruciform.  Tho 
sceptic  I.  ir  Scot  lain)  dates  from  the  time  of  James  V.  There 
arc  several  smaller  sceptres  made  for  quecn's-consort. 

Scha'dow  (.JOIIAXS  GOTTFKIKD),  b.  at  Berlin  May  20, 
ITiil  studied  .hawing  and  sculpture  in  his  native  city  and 
at  Hume  IT-;.'!  s;  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy 
nf  An  in  Berlin  in  ITSS,  and  d.  there  Jan.  28,  1850.  His 
principal  works  are  statues  of  Zicthen  in  Berlin,  Frederick 
the  (neat  in  Stettin,  Leopold  of  Dessau  in  Berlin,  Luther 
in  Wttttntorg,  etc.;  he  has  also  modelled  the  quadriga 
over  tin-  llnunlcnliurggate  of  licrlin. — His  son,  FitiK.niin  n 
WILHELX  TOS  BaUDOW-QoDUK4.nl,  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  6, 


1789;  d.  at  DUsseldurf  Mnr.  I  ;  In  <1  painting  in 

Home  with  Cornelius   nipl  'I'.iii.-    k.  an.l  was  convert'. 1  to 
(lie  Kiiinan  ( 'Htlnilic  ( 'hurch  ;  became  . tin-it. ir  ..I   tin-    \.  i-i 
einv  •  :  in  I  si'n,  and  was  cmcii.li  <l  in  I  -  l/i.     He 

was  one  i.l'  the  f  Hinders  nt  the  romantic  pehool,  mid  the 
principal  I'mindcr  "f  the  school  of  Diis-eldorf.  His  prin- 
cipal works  aro  Mii/n»n,  the  f«m  • 

I'unj<t1»rif,   ll>llt  tho  I'-ni'tt'iiit  "I   !.>/• 

Sclim-ricr    CRAM.I  I'.  I).,b. at  (lerman- 

town,  I'a..in  1H07;  graduate.  1  at  tho  I  nhor-ity  nf  IVnn-yl- 

I  --'7  ;  was  successively  pastor  of  Lutheran  chn 
at  Carlisle  and  Easton,  Pa.;  professor  of  thool...'\  in  the 
Lutheran   seminary  at  ( 'olnmlius.  ().,  of  Herman   in  l'i  nn 
syhania.  Colic.,-.-,  Ueiiysburg.  and  nf  theology  in  the  Lu- 
theran seminary  at  Philadelphia.     Author  of  several  the- 
ological works  in  English  and  (lertnan,  and  translator  of 
Kurtz's  liiiniinl  .  i    l..chler's 

Commentary  on  Arti  (IHOG). — His  brothers,  KAVIII  Flirn- 
I:IIII-K  (1T87-18ST)  mi  KIIKDHHICK  CIIUISTHV  M  T'.i.'  i 
were  also  doctors  of  divinity  in  tho  Lutheran  Church,  and 
authors  of  some  religious  treatises. — Their  father,  KIIBD- 
KKICK  DAVID  S>-HAF.rrKR,  D.  I).  (1760-183R),  was  Luthe- 
ran pastor  successively  at  Carlisle,  (ieruiantown,  and  I'hil- 
adclphia. 

Sch&'fer   (HEIXRICH),   b.   at   Schlitz.  Hesse,  Apr.  25, 
1794;  studied  theology  in  Uiessen;  was  appointed  libra- 
rian to  the  ducal  library  of  Darmstadt  in  1K19,  ami 
fessor  of   history  at  Oiessen  in   1H33.    D.  July  2,  18ft. 
His    (Itirhichtc  ron   /',,rlaynl  (5  vols.,  1836-64)  and   '- 
tehichle  run  Spimirn  (3  vols.,  1M1-A7)  form  parti  of  Ukert 
and  Hccren's  Oetchichte  der  Ettropaiichrn  Slnnlrn. 

Schaff  (I'nii.ii-),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Coire.  Switzer- 
land, Jan.  I,  ISltt;  studied  at  Coire,  Stuttgart,  Tubingen, 
Hallo,  and  Berlin  :  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  passed  the 
examination  for  a  professorship  in  Berlin  1841 ;  travelled  M 
tutor  of  a  Prussian  nobleman  through  several  countries  of 
Europe ;  returned  to  Berlin  and  lectured  in  the  university  on 
exegesis  and  church  history  1M42—I4  ;  was  called  (upon  the 
recommendation  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  others)  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Uerman  Reform- 
ed Church  of  the  I  .  S.  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  This  position 
he  filled  from  1844  till  1S6K.  He  removed  to  New  York 
Dec.,  1863  ;  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe  1865;  was  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Sabbath  committee  1864-69,  and  de- 
livered courses  of  lectures  on  church  history  in  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  at  Andover,  Hartford,  and  New  York. 
In  1870  he  accepted  a  call  to  tho  professorship  of  sacred 
literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
which  place  be  still  (1876)  occupies.  He  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Berlin 
1854 ;  was  elected  member  of  the  Leipsic  historical,  tho 
Netherland,  and  other  literary  societies  in  Europe  and 
America.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  and  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  American  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  was  sent  three  times  (1869,  1872,  and  1873)  as  com- 
missioner to  Europe  to  make  arrangements  for  the  general 
conference  of  the  Alliance,  which,  after  a  second  postpone- 
ment in  consequence  of  tho  Franco-German  war,  was  held 
in  New  York  Oct.,  1873.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Alliance 
delegates  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  in  1871,  to  intercede 
with  him  in  behalf  of  the  religious  liberty  of  his  subjects 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  He  is  president  of  the  American 
Bible  revision  committee,  which  he  organized  in  1871  at 
the  request  of  the  English  committee,  and  he  was  sent  to 
England  in  1875  to  negotiate  with  tho  British  revisers  and 
university  presses  about  the  terms  of  co-operation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Anglo-American  revision. 

His  books  are  mostly  historical  and  exegctical.  Ho 
wrote  Hillary  af  the  Apatlolir  C'/iurch  (New  York,  1853; 
Edinburgh,  1855;  Leipsic,  1854,  etc.),  Hintary  nf  the 
Chrittia*  Church  from  A.  D.  1-590  (New  York  and  Leip- 
sic, 3  vols.,  1867,  to  be  continued  to  the  present  time), 
liinlnry  and  Collection  of  the  Crted»  of  ChrittriultHH  (Now 
York  and  London,  1876,  in  3  vols.).  He  is  editor  of  the 
Anglo-American  reproduction  and  adaptation  of  Lange's 
t'ritirut,  Th«>l<,tji<-nl,  tuiil  llontilctical  Cummentnry  on  the 
liilile,  begun  in  1864,  and  to  be  completed  in  24  vols.  (of 
which  20  have  so  far  appeared  in  New  York  and  Edin- 
burgh). Of  his  minor  books  we  mention — Sin  nyaixtt 
the  Holy  (Jhoit  (Halle,  1841),  Jamti  und  the  Brethren  of 
our  Lard  (Berlin,  1842),  The  1'riuciule  of  I'rotntaiitiim 
(1845),  Life  of  St.  Augmtine  (New  York,  1853;  London, 
1854;  Berlin,  1854),  Hiitori.-nl  /'•  ••••  A./.i/i-ul  (Philadelphia, 
1846),  Uermnn  Cuifenili'ei  (Philadelphia,  1857),  Lecture, 
on  the  limitation!  of  America,  delivered  in  Berlin 
and  additional  lectures  on  the  Ciril  War  and  Ike  Orer- 
ilinnr  nf  S/nri-ry,  delivered  and  published  in  the  samo 
city  (iMl.'i;  also  in  English,  New  York,  1866);  Herman 
//ifiHiiti'H'k,  tcith  JfyniHolu'/i' n{  fnliiHturtioH  ami  ,Y"f'« 
(Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  I>i9;  new  cd.,  with  tunes  and 
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appendix,  1874),  Christian  Cntei-hinai  (1863),  Critical  Edi- 
tinii  i if  the  Jliiit</l,rri/  Ciiii'i-liium,  with  its  history  to  the 
tercentenary  celebration  (1863,  revised  ctl.  ISiili) :  1'n-mnof 
l'//n\l,  tritft  n-plij  t<>  >'//•"*/**  niul  ii'iion  (1805;  translated 
into  severnl  languages),  Chriil  in  N"«y  (New  York,  ISliS; 
Londiin.  18C.!I  inn!  1878),  Hit'/--  llr,-;*!,,,,  (New  York,  1873), 
Tlit  Viiiii-nn  Coiiueil  (New  Y'ork,  1875).  Ho  founded  and 
edited  the  Kin-hfiifrrnoil  (the  first  (Ionium  theological 
monthly  in  Amerira)  l-l^-o-'l:  A,Y.<«</' //«'•/«•  Xi-ui/ni**!-, 
1863-60;  edits,  with  Prof.  Henry  li.  .Smith,  the  1'liilnsoph- 
!,;:/  in,,l  rin-nt,,:/;,-ii!  Library  (begun  in  1873,  and  publish- 
ed in  New  York  and  London) ;  he  wrote  several  documents 
for  the  New  Y'ork  Sabbath  Committee  and  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  contributed  articles  to  American  and  foreign 
review.-*,  to  Herzog's,  Smith's,  and  other  encyclopedic  works. 

Schafi 'hau'sen,  the  northernmost  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, is  bounded  N.  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  ami  S. 
by  the  Rhine.  Area,  116  sq.  m.,  with  37,721  inhabitants. 
It  consists  mostly  of  a  number  of  valleys,  which  slope 
toward  the  Rhine  and  are  very  fertile.  Wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  fruit  and  wine  of  superior  quality,  hemp 
and  (lax  are  extensively  cultivated ;  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  silk  arc  important. 

Srliall  liim-cu,  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Schalt'liaiiscn,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  3 
miles  above  the  celebrated  falls.  It  is  an  old,  curiously- 
built  town,  with  some  manufactures  of  ironware  and  silk 
goods.  P.  10,303. 

Schagh'ticoke,  tp.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hoosoc 
River  and  on  Troy  and  Boston  R.  It.,  has  important  manu- 
factures. P.  3125. 

Scharn'horst,  von  (GKRHARDT  DAVID),  b.  at  Bor- 
denau,  in  Hanover,  Nov.  12.  1756;  entered  the  Hanoverian 
army  in  1776;  became  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  178(1, 
and  teacher  in  the  school  of  artillery  in  Hanover  in  1782; 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  military  writings;  was  in- 
vited to  enter  the  Prussian  service,  and  became  in  1801 
director  of  the  military  academy  of  Berlin.  His  lectures 
here  became  quite  celebrated,  but  his  ideas  called  forih  a 
strong  opposition  from  the  older  military  men,  and  in  I  Ml:! 
he  was  removed  to  the  staff,  where  he  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  general.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  he  took 
charge  of  the  whole  administration  of  military  affairs  in 
Prussia  until  1810,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire  at  the 
request  of  Napoleon.  He  continued,  however,  to  exercise 
a  decided  influence,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his  energy  and 
his  ideas  that  Prussia  in  1813  was  able  to  bring  a  large  and 
effective  army  into  the  field.  He  was  wounded  at  Grossgiir- 
schen,  and  d.  at  Prague  June  28, 1813,  on  his  way  to  Vienna 
to  persuade  Austria  to  join  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 

Schass'bnrg,  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Great  Kiikel,  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fab- 
rics and  a  large  trade  in  wine  and  fruits.  P.  7990. 

Schauf  fler  (WILLIAM  GOTTLIEB),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
Germany,  Aug.  22,  1798;  resided  in  Russia  during  his 
youth;  studied  theology,  and  went  to  Turkey  as  an  inde- 
pendent missionary  1825,  but  having  soon  convinced  him- 
self that  he  needed  a  more  thorough  training,  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1827;  graduated  at  Andover  1830;  was  ordained 
Nov.  14,  1831;  was  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Constanti- 
nople, Turkey,  1831-55,  and  after  that  to  the  Moslems ; 
has  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  Hebrew-Spanish  and 
into  Turkish,  the  New  Testament,  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Isaiah  in  the  latter  language  having  been  printed  in  Ger- 
many under  his  supervision  ;  and  published  an  Easay  on 
the  Riyht  Use  of  Property  (1832).  He  is  also  author  of 
Meditations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  (1837). 

Schaum'burg-Lip'pe,  a  principality  and  state  of  the 
German  empire,  between  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  com- 
prises an  area  of  207  sq.  m.,  with  32,059  inhabitants.  The 
southern  part  is  hilly  and  well  wooded ;  the  northern  is 
flat,  and  here  is  found  the  large  lake,  Stcinhuder-meer,  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  22,000  acres.  The  revenue  for  1873  was 
139,535  thalers ;  expenditure,  137,264.  Cap.  BUckeburg. 

Schee'le  (KARL  WILHELM),  b.  at  Stralsund,  Pomerania, 
at  that  time  a  Swedish  possession,  Dec,  19,  1742;  was  ap- 
prenticed to  an  apothecary  in  Gottcnburg;  studied  after- 
ward chemistry  in  Stockholm  and  Upsala,  and  settled  in 
1777  as  apothecary  at  Kb'ping,  near  Stockholm,  where  he 
d.  May  21, 1786.  By  his  comprehensive  and  minute  chem- 
ical analyses  he  discovered  tartaric  acid,  manganese,  chlor- 
ine, barytes,  the  pigment  called  "  Schecle's  green,"  and  the 
coloring-matter  of  prussian  blue.  In  his  Chemical  Ofmcrva- 
titintt  and  E j- peri  in  nit*  an  Air  anil  Fire  (1772;  translated 
into  English  by  Kirwa.n)  he  described  oxygen,  unaware  of 
its  previous  discovery  by  Priestley. 

Schecle's  Green,  also  called  Swedish  Green.  In 
this  country  the  common  name  is  Paris  Green,  a  name 
which  is  now  applied  in  France  to  a  special  aniline-green 


product.  The  correct  name  above,  by  which  it  is  known 
in  all  chemical  books,  proceeds  from  its  discovery  by  the 
great  Swedish  chemist  Schcelc.  It  is  a  compound  of  the 
1  mis- m ousarsenious  acid  and  cupric  oxide,  which,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  color,  has  come 
into  use  throughout  the  world,  but  more  especially  through- 
out America,  to  an  extent  which  has  for  many  years  been 
with  chemists  a  constant  subject  of  protest,  often  strenu- 
ous, but  apparently  always  unavailing.  While  it  is  alum.-! 
as  poisonous  as  arscnious  acid  itself,  it  has  become  so  com- 
mon an  article  of  trade  as  to  be  purchasable  without  any 
restriction  from  every  dealer  in  pigments  anil  colors  through- 
out the  land.  Worse  than  this:  it  is  commonly  used  for 
coloring  paper  for  ornamental  use,  us  for  binding  books, 
making  lamp-shades,  and  even  1'or /"/"/*  iiml  Htnmjis  for 
!CLM]  documents  (ijiiittninl.  and  applied  l>y  tnttiinj  in  the 
iinmlfi).  Schoolbooks  bound  in  such  In  ight-eolored  paper 
arc  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  children,  who  have  been 
sometimes  destroyed,  and  oftcner  diseased,  by  swallowing 
some  of  the  deadly  poison.  Such  paper  is  often  used  for 
wrapping  up  articles  of  i'ood.  medicine,  and  confectionery. 
Wall  paper  stained  with  Schecle's  green  is  very  common, 
and  the  dust  therefrom,  when  inhaled,  produces  serious 
arsenical  disease.  H.  Wrurz. 

Schef'fer  (Am-),  b.  at  Dordrecht,  Holland,  1795;  ex- 
hibited in  the  salon  at  Amsterdam  when  lint  twelve  years 
old  :  was  taken  to  Paris  by  his  mother  in  1811  ;  acquired 
eminence  in  1822  by  the  well-known  picture  of  l-'i-um •,  HI'II 
ill  li'iniini,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  due  d'Auinalc. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Hnslmi  </<•  Fui.r  and  the  SiiHnte 
Women.  D.  June  15,  1858,  at  Argenteuil,  near  Paris. 
Scheffcr  is  best  known  by  his  Miijinni,  l-'iinxt  anil  Mnr- 

,/tlri-il,-.       !)nilll-      and       litnti-in.      t'fil-iit/IM      ranxnliltnf.       The 

Teinptfiliini.  Chrixtn*  Remunerator,  ,SV.  Aiif/iiitine  anil  ^Frln- 
icn,  Tfir  Kins  of  JndaSf  The  Il"!i/  Women,  all  of  which 
have  been  engraved  or  photographed.  His  earliest  wnrks 
were  weak  and  sickly;  his  last  are  still  sentimental  and 
romantic;  but  his  best,  though  pale  and  thin  in  color,  and 
tinged  with  a  profound  melancholy,  have  a  depth  of  en- 
thusiasm and  a  mastery  of  technical  treatment  which  en- 
title him  to  a  place  among  the  masters.  Scheffcr's  life  was 
embittered  through  his  sympathies.  A  republican  at  heart 
and  a  faithful  Orleanist,  the  success  of  the  Napoleonic  dy- 
nasty increased  the  natural  melancholy  of  his  disposition, 
and  added  more  sombre  hues  to  his  art.  The  pictures 
of  Scheffcr  number  in  nil  about  160.  He  painted  several 
portraits,  one  of  Queen  Marie  Amelie,  wife  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. 0.  B.  FnOTIIl.NGHAM. 

Scheldt,  the  most  important  river  of  Belgium,  has  its 
rise  in  a  small  lake  in  the  department  of  Aisnc,  France, 
and  by  a  circuitous  passage  enters  Belgium  near  Tournay  ; 
thence  moves  N.  N.  W.  past  Tournay,  province  of  Hain- 
ault,  and  at  Ilcrinnes  becomes  the  boundary  of  this  prov- 
ince and  E.  Flanders,  and  at  Kseainaliles  becomes  the  com- 
mon boundary  between  W.  and  E.  Flanders ;  thence  N.  N.  K-, 
past  Oudenarde,  to  Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys  on  the 
left;  thence  E.  S.  E.  to  Dendermonde  and  N.  N.  E.  to 
Antwerp,  at  which  point  it  becomes  a  noble  stream,  with  a 
fine  harbor  sufficient  for  largest  ships.  Leaving  Antwerp, 
its  course  is  N.  W.  The  island  of  S.  Bcvcland  divides  it 
into  two  arms ;  the  left,  or  S.,  known  as  the  Hond  or  W. 
Scheldt,  and  the  most  important,  enters  the  North  Sea  near 
Flushing.  The  right,  or  N.,  called  the  E.  Scheldt  arm, 
is  divided  again  by  the  island  of  N.  Beveland  before  it 
falls  into  the  sea.  It  has  an  entire  length  of  210  miles,  and 
is  navigable  to  Condel,  near  its  source.  Among  its  numer- 
ous affluents,  the  Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Darme  from  the  left, 
and  the  Dender  and  Rupcl  from  the  right,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. A  system  of  canals  connects  this  stream  with  the 
principal  cities  of  Belgium.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is 
rendered  somewhat  difficult  for  large  vessels  by  sandbanks 
which  form  at  its  mouths.  These  mouths  are  almost  op- 
posite that  of  the  Thames,  thus  increasing  its  commercial 
and  naval  importance. 

Schel'ler  (IMMAXI-EL  JOIIAXX  GERHARIIT),  b.  at  Ihlow, 
Saxony,  Mar.  22,  1735;  studied  theology  and  philology  at 
Leipsic,  and  became  rector  in  1772  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Brieg,  where  he  d.  July  5,  1803.  His  Latin-German  dic- 
tionaries, in  7  vols.,  in  2,  and  in  1,  published  between  1780 
and  17112.  were  often  reprinted,  and  arc  still  used. 

Schel'ling,  von  (FRIEDRICII  WII.IIEI.M  JOSEPH),  b.  at 
Lconbcrg,  a  village  near  Stuttgart.  Wiirtemberg  (the  birth- 
place also  of  the  illustrious  Kepler),  Jan.  27,  1775;  d.  at 
the  baths  of  Ragatz,  Switzerland,  Aug.  20,  1854.  His 
father,  distinguished  as  an  Orientalist,  was  a  country 
clergyman  who  became  prelate  at  Maulbronn  ;  he  directed 
his  son's  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year  young  Sche!- 
ling  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen,  and 
studied  theology  in  connection  with  philosophy  and  phi- 
lology. In  his  seventeenth  year  (1792)  he  wrote  a  thesis 
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for  In  master  of  philosophy,  taking  a--  his  theme 

the  origin  of  evil  as  set  forth  in  lien,  iii.    As  early  us  17'.'.;, 
in  hi.-<  e-say  nil  myths,  historical  sagas,  unil  pin 
of  imti'iuily,  I  here  IM-^III  -  I.,  appear  in  outline  his  in. 
port. ml  theory .  <h-\  >  lMj.nl   in  later  lift-.      In  the  spring  "I 

17'JO  111'    Urn!    !    .    l.clp-ic,  nil'!   there   mnailied   for  two 

lie    had    already   published    li.  '/••     /'.'•/.•    i'"   /Vi'ii- 

l-iflti     './'   l'lli/ii*"/>ltl/.    ill    Wllifll    111'    Ilil'l     lepndi.iled    the    Kant- 

i:iu  dualism,  and  pointed  out  the  coin  in  on  soun  e  .  .t  t  lir  l  u  o 

.  ilic,,ictieal   ami   practical,  111 

.IH  1     >-t  up  tin;  iheorv  of  a  la  'iilt  \   of  knowing  whirl)  ronM 

tlu-  unconditioned  ground  of  ihc-c  two  sides — u  fac- 

illly  or  activity    which    lie  called   "  inli-llcrl  ual    intuition." 

At   I.  .r-iicd  studies  in  mallictiial  ics   and  natural 

laid  lal  at  tcution  to   uic'lirine.      1! 

tiidc  li.wan!  Kiehte's  sv  -teiu  was  at  first  thut  of  au  e\- 
poundc! .  atlei  u  a  rd  that  of  a  critic.  lie  put  forth  hi."  /</• "» 
i,n  (/<••  l'!i  il"*»i'!«i  of  \>irtn-t'  (I7°7)  anil  l'"i»->  nu'/i-f  tin- 
ll'.,,7,/  .\',,,il  I  1 7'.'- 1.  indicating  his  departure  from  thin 

-t  iii'ljiiiiiit.  Th«  "Science  .it'  Knowledge"  (/'../.'•>  had 
u.  i  i.  tin'  Ego  all  in  all,  anil  nature  a  mere  subordinate. 
a  li. iir.  ( 'i.u  -ri.iM  ne -  -  being  regarded  u  the  esseiitiftl  prin- 
i-i|ile.  am!  the  will  us  the  higlie-t.  ethical  science  was  the 

ti'Miiic,  and    thenatura!  M   well  as   all  par- 

tially nncon.-cioiH  activity  of  man  as  displayed  in  art,  re- 

li_'i ..u,  i try,  and  the  mythologies,  was  ignored.     Schel- 

lin^'s  function  was  to  call  attention  to  this  unconscious 
tion  of  Reason — the  side  of  the  absolute  Ego  which 
Kichte  had  -lighted.  perhaps  with  justice  if  a  choice  was  to 
In-  made,  but  certainly  not  with  impunity.  Soliciting,  how- 
ever, went  so  far  in  this  new  direction  as  to  make  Nature  a 
coequal  polo  of  the  absolute,  with  Mind  as  the  other,  ap- 
tly inliiietirel  in  this  by  Spinoza,  who  had  made 
"  thought  and  extension  "  the  two  poles  of  his  "  substance." 
A  i •curdiiiirly,  the  union  of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  of  mind 
with  matter,  was  the  ultimate  principle  with  Schelling's 
s\  -lein.  In  ;e-thetie  art  this  union  was  to  be  found.  The 
Beautiful  is  the  highest  realization  of  the  Absolute,  and 
that  "  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  This 
standpoint  was  criticised  subsequently  by  Hegel,  who  re- 
.-i  ired  the  supernatural  realization  of  the  highest  principle 
in  the  human  soul  as  above  its  mere  incarnation,  which 
then  ginks  into  a  subordinate  phase  of  spiritual  life  as  a 
incic  j.roliat ionary  stage  thereof,  a  step  in  its  progressive 
development.  If  the  Beautiful  be  the  highest  principle, 
immortal  life,  a  soul  divorced  from  body,  becomes  a  mere 
action,  and  with  this  God,  as  supernatural,  loses  con- 

seiiiil.-nes-i  and  perfection.      Schellin-.  who  remai I  all t 

entirely  silent  from  1812  to  1834,  during  the  period  of  the 
activity  of  Hegel,  whose  system  was  that  of  Sehelling,  with 
this  essential  modification  (the  substitution  of  religion  for 
art  as  the  highest  activity,  and  indeed  the  preference  of 
conscious  thought  as  found  in  theology  or  speculative  plii- 
l.i-iipliv  to  all  other  forms — being  in  this  particular  Aris- 
totelian), seems  to  have  felt  this  defect  in  his  system,  and 
after  the  death  ..1  llc^d  >  ls;;i)  to  have  developed  his  sys- 
tem from  the  amended  basis.  He  calls,  therefore,  his  earlier 
system,  which  lays  so  much  emphasis  on  nature-philosophy 
and  art,  his  negative  system,  and  his  later  one,  in  which  he 
endeavored  to  make  freedom  the  highest  ideal,  his  positive 
sy-tcin.  From  Leipsic  he  was  called  to  Jena  (1799),  partly 
through  the  interest  of  Goethe,  who  was  attracted  toward 
his  philosophy  of  nature.  At  this  time  he  came  into  con- 
with  and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  ro- 
inantio  school,  becoming  intimate  with  the  Schlegels,  No- 
valis,  dries,  and  others.  Caroline  Sehlegcl,  twelve  years 
ciiior,  wife  of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  patronized  his  efforts  and 
iv  p. lily  discerned  his  promise  as  the  philosopher  who  should 
unite  the  severely  ethical  systems  of  Kant  and  Fichte  with 
the  genial  (esthetic  naturalism  of  Goethe.  Caroline  Mi- 
is,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  Michaelis 
(manic.!  in  1784  to  a  physician,  Dr.  Bohmer,  by  whom  she 
had  three  children),  hud  married,  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  A.  \V.  Sehlegcl,  from  whom  she  finally 
ol'i  lined  a  divorce  in  1803,  after  an  unhappy  marriage  re- 
lation of  seven  years.  According  to  her  statement,  she  had 
married  Schlcgol  not  from  love,  but  out  of  gratitude  for 
his  friendly  a-.-i-tancr  given  to  her  and  to  her  mother  in 
struggles  and  perplexities  which  they  encountered.  She 
married  8ehelling  soon  after  the  divorce  mentioned,  and 
••I  a  great  influenre  upon  him  by  her  appreciation 
and  sympathy  until  her  dentil  in  IS09.  The  philosopher 
not  loni;  afterward  married  Pauline  (totter. 

It  r'iehle  may  be  regarded  as  building  his  system  chiefly 
on  Kant's  Criii'/tir  <>f  /Vm -fti-'if  li>  -ix' 'n,  Si-helling  certainly 
builds  upon  the  f  YI'/I'./HC  nf  ./n././nir/i/  and  the  M>  '"/•/ 
I'n'n:-;/,/,,  ,,/  \,iiMrnl  >W,,i,.,..  Kant's  use  of  the  forces 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  for  the  construction  of  matter 
sngu'e-ted  an  entire  system  of  philosophy  in  his  fertile  mind. 
Polarity  liecame  the  principle  of  matter  and  of  mind  as 
well.  In  ISIMI-OI  he  edited  the  Journal  nf 


riiynii-*,  and    set    forth    the   d  thin    fundamental 

Concept  I    n.  showing   how  the  iri.mt    mind  »t    the   world  d.  - 

\elop«   from  il"   sleep  in  n.ituie    '"petrified    in  naline")  to 

'illMICSS     iu     mail.        Ill     |SOL'     Hppeaied    hi      di:,|. 

.T   nil    till  •    .\nlnrnl   !<„:!     linn,:      I':,,,,;/,!.     ,,f      'I'll, II,,*, 

in  which  tin-  theory  of  (iiordano  Bruno  is  given  in  the 
style  of  the  I'latonic  Timim*.  In  the  Mime  year  he  iino- 
cialed  him-elf  with  llegrl  tor  the  pul.li  .iti.,n  of  the  i 

.,,/  .A,,,,,,,,/../    /•/, .,,4y  (TliliiiiL-.  .the  latter 

furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  tor  it.     In  his 

•  ../i  ttf  M'tlfi-i  •,('  A'  <,•!'  inti  at  >>io/y.  delivered  in 
l^'i.'  and  pulili-hiil  the  next  year,  he  gives  the  outlines  of 
his  em  in  u  popular  form.  The  tendency  toward 

m\  -liei-m  here  make-  its  appearance,  and  is  quite  marked 
in  his  works  written  durinir  the  next  few  years.  In  his 
I'tiil'iiiifihif  itu-t  l!,t;,/i',,n  MMMi  he  makes  tiniteness  and 

lily  to  be  the  result  of  a  lapse  from  the  Ah- .,' 
to  recover  from  which  lapse  is  the  object  and  goal  of  human 

'I 'heo-i.phic  il'ictriiies  appear  in  hit  essays  O 
rii//n*»/ilii/  <>j   .V.i/»re  (1806)  and  On  iln    l:,l,,r;,,,,  ,,/'  ike 
I'lnniir,  An*  to  Nature  (1807).      The  influence  of  Frnnx 

Bander  upon  Sehelling  helolif-  t"  tin-  peiiod.  and  i-  liiani- 

in  the  noteworthy  tieaii-e,  /•/.,/., .o/.Ao  „/  li,,/n;,i:, 
iutn  th-  \..r.  .  .,/  II,  M'.II,  in  which  he 

seems  to  follow  Jacob  llolime  in  his  tin 
tions.  In  this  treatise  also,  which  does  not  -in 
with  his  system  of  transcendental  idealism  already  given, 
the  stress  that  he  lays  upon  freedom  and  personality  indi- 
cates the  first  appearance  of  his  latest  system,  his  ••  positive 
philosophy."  He  defended  his  system  agam-t  the  eh 
of  naturalism,  Spinozism,  and  atheism  in  a  controversial 
work  against  Jacob!  in  1811'.  In  1808  ho  had  gone  to 
.Munich  as  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  l)e 
When  in  1826  the  University  of  Munich  was  founded,  after 
the  removal  of  that  at  Landshut,  Sehelling  became  pro- 
fessor, and  for  a  time  formed  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
university.  At  Erlangen  in  1820  he  wrote  the  rhiltmnjihy 
!  of  Mythology  and  the  /'A  iVonoyM//  ttf  /rViWrt/fon,  my  tie. 
according  to  his  view,  being  an  imperfect  revelation.  In 
1834,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  Ilnliert 
Becker's  translation  of  Cousin's  e-timatc  of  French  and 
German  philosophy,  Sehelling  wrote  a  preface  for  it,  and 
criticised  the  Hegelian  philosophy  as  being  merely  nega- 
tive, and  as  substituting  logical  abstractions  for  the  liv- 
ing and  real.  The  dialectic  of  Hegel  he  regarded  as 
a  fiction  of  bypostatization,  whereby  self-movement  is 
ascribed  to  the  Idea.  In  bis  lectures  on  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy,  delivered  at  Munich,  he  unfolded  this 
critical  view  more  fully.  Ten  years  after  Hegel's  death, 
Schclling  became  his  successor  at  the  University  of  Mer- 
lin, and  in  his  opening  lecture  (1841)  endeavored  to  unite 
his  earlier  and  later  systems,  pronouncing  the  system 
of  Identity  to  be  the  necessary  negative  phase  of  his 
entire  philosophy,  and  needing  only  to  be  supplemented 
by  his  philosophy  of  mythology  and  revelation,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  positive  phase.  The  publication  i  I 
of  the  substance  of  his  lectures  at  Berlin,  from  notes  taken 
by  I'aulns  and  Frauenstadt,  showed  very  clearly  that  the 
work  on  freedom  already  mentioned  lay  at  the  basis  of  his 
later  views.  He  distinguished  in  God,  after  the  fashion 
of  Bo'hmc,  (1)  a  blindly  necessary  or  unpremeditating 
Being — the  primordial  "abyss"  of  the  divine  nature:  (2) 
the  three  potencies  of  the  essence  of  God  :  (a)  unconscious 
will,  the  catua  maltriali*  of  creation:  (6)  conscious  will, 
the  raH*a  tjficirn*  ;  (r)  caiiaa  jinuliv,  the  union  of  the  two 
— that  by  which  all  things  are  made  that  are  made;  (3) 
the  three  Persons,  who  proceed  from  the  three  potencies 
by  overcoming  the  first  or  unconscious  phase  by  means 
of  the  theogonic  process.  These  Persons  are  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit — the  possibility,  the  power,  and  the  com- 
pleted deed  of  overcoming  that  "  primordial  abyss  of  un- 
consciousness." In  nature,  only  potencies  are  at  work  ; 
in  man,  personalities.  Both  Sehelling  and  Fichte  laid 
groat  stress  on  the  distinction  between  Pauline  and  Jo- 
hanncun  Christianity.  Sehelling  makes  three  periods  of 
Christianity:  (n)  Petrinc,  or  Catholicism;  (/<)  Pauline,  or 
Protestantism  ;  (c)  Johannean.  or  the  Church  of  the  future. 

The  two  sons  of  Sehelling  (K.  F.  A.  and  HEHMAXX)  pub- 
lished a  complete  collection  of  his  writings  (Stuttgart  and 
Augsburg,  1856-61)  in  14  vols.,  of  which  the  first  division, 
in  10  vols.,  contains  the  works  published  during  his  life, 
arranged  in  their  chronological  order,  while  the  second 
division,  in  4  vols.,  gives  what  had  remained  unpublished, 
iiinl  is  chiefly  the  exposition  of  his  Inter  system.  Sehcl- 
ling's  works  have  not  been,  to  any  great  extent,  translated 
into  other  languages.  His  introductions  to  the  Sk'i''h  of 
.  -/'AiYi>«o;(Ay  and  to  the  ftytlrm  of  Truu- 
«...  ,'„/,  nf,,/  hlcalirm  (1709),  however,  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  the  Journal  nf  fi/tmilnlirr  l'hil',*n)iliy 
(St.  Louis.  1SU7).  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Srliclls'burg, p.-b., Napier tp., Bedford co., Pa.  P. ::  12. 


SCHEM— SCHILLER,  VON. 


Schem  (ALEXANDER,  J.  B.),  b.  at  Wiedenbriick,  Ger- 
many, in  1826;  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Paderborn 
1839-43;  at  the  universities  of  llmm  1843— 45,  and  of  Tu- 
bingen !StJ-4(i:  edited  Westphalian  newspapers  1849-51  ; 
i-ame  to  the  U.  S.  1851 ;  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  of 
modern  languages  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
1854-60,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  in 
New  York,  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  geography  and 
statistics;  edited  ecclesiastical  almanacs  for  1800  and  1868- 
69;  wrote  for  religious  and  political  newspapers;  aided 
Hev.  George  H.  Crooks  in  the  preparation  of  his  Latin-Eny~ 
link  ,SV//o.i/  l.i-.t-'c-nn  ;  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mcth- 
«'ltHl  and  of  the  M>'t!i<»li»t  Quartarhf  liei'icw  ;  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Appleton's,  McClintock  &  Strong's,  and  John- 
son's CyobpfduUf  and  prepared  a  revised  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Oonvertationt-LtieieoH  in  the  (iermnn  language, 
in  12  vols.  (1869  seq.). 

Schem'nitz,  a  large  mining-town  of  Northern  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Schemnit/.  at  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  above 
the  sea,  has  a  celebrated  mining  school,  with  chemical  la- 
boratories and  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals.  The  mines, 
whii-h  yield  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  extend  below 
the  city.  P.  of  town  and  suburbs,  22,000. 

Si-lii- nr  I.  (NoAH  HUNT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pennington,  N.  J., 
in  1825;  graduated  at  Princeton  1844,  and  at  Gambler 
Theological  Seminary  1853 ;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  was  for  some  years  rector  of  Emamiel 
church,  Baltimore,  and  became  in  1867  rector  of  St.  Anne's 
church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  founded  and  edited  at  Chi- 
cago the  }\'c«tcni  Cfnu-rliittnii  1858-60;  was  co-editor  of  the 
1'rnti-xtniit  l.'/iitri-liiiniii  1867;  and  has  published  many  ser- 
mons, essays,  and  treatises. 

Schenck  (ROBERT  CI-JIMINO),  b.  at  Franklin,  O.,0ct.  4, 
ISO!) ;  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1827 ;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  locating  at  Dayton  ;  member 
of  State  legislature  1841  and  1842,  and  member  of  Congress 
1843-51 ;  U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil,  and  employed  on  diplo- 
matic missions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Para- 
guay, 1851-54;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  May,  1861,  he  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of 
Bull  Kun,  July  21,  subsequently  in  Western  and  Northern 
Virginia ;  engaged  at  battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Apr.,  1862.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  ho  was  severely  wounded 
and  incapacitated  until  December,  when,  having  meanwhile 
been  promoted  to  be  major-general  from  Aug.  30.  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  8th  army  corps  and  Middle  de- 
partment. Resigned  from  the  army  Dec.,  1863,  and  resumed 
his  seat  in  Congress,  having  been  re-elected,  serving  at  the 
head  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs  and  that  of  ways 
and  means;  appointed  minister  to  England  in  1871;  re- 
signed 1876. 

Schenec'tady,  county  of  E.  New  York,  intersected  by 
Mohawk  River  and  Erie  Canal,  and  traversed  by  the  New 
York  Central,  Schenectady  and  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and 
Duanesburg,  Schenectady  and  Troy,  and  Albany  and  Sus- 
quehanna  R.  Rs. ;  is  watered  by  Norman's  Kill  and  other 
streams ;  has  an  uneven  surface,  which  becomes  rugged  in 
the  southern  part,  while  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  and  has  important  manufactures,  chiefly 
in  the  city  of  Schenectady.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  broom  corn, 
oats,  hay,  potatoes,  hops,  butter,  and  wool.  Cap.  Schenec- 
tady. Area,  220  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  21,347;  in  1875,24,895. 

Schenectady,  city,  cap.  of  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Mohawk  River,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  that  name,  about 
17  miles  by  railroad  and  30  miles  by  canal  or  river  W.  of 
Albany.  It  was  patented  Nov.  4,  1684;  created  a  borough 
Oct.  23,  1765;  incorporated  a  city  Mar.,  1798.  Erie  Canal 
passes  through  the  city,  also  New  York  Central,  Troy 
and  Schenectady,  Schenectady  and  Athens,  Schenectady 
and  Susquchanna,  Scheneetady  and  Saratoga  R.  Rs.  It  has 
1 6  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  successful  in  the  State,  incorporated  in 
1795,  noted  as  having  Dr.  Nott  for  president  for  sixty -two 
years,  from  1804  to  1866;  has  first-class  graded  schools 
with  academical  department  and  preparatory  school  for 
boys  for  college.  Among  its  manufacturing  establishments 
are  large  locomotive-works,  the  Washington  Agricultural 
Works,  forgeworks,  2  foundries,  a  shawl-factory,  hoop- 
skirt  factory,  knitting-mills,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory, 
3  planing-mills,  varnish-factory,  and  2  carriage-factories. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  the  Holly  system,  is 
lighted  with  gas,  has  2  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers 
(1  German),  1  monthly  and  1  quarterly  magazine,  issued  by 
college  students,  the  St.  Andrew's  Home  of  the  Friendless, 
and  Vale  Cemetery.  Masons,  Sons  of  Temperance,  and 
I.  0.  of  0.  F.  have  lodges  here.  There  are  public  halls,  1 
park,  and  a  State  armory.  P.  in  1870,  11,026.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  settlements  in  the  State ;  was  burned  and  nearly 
all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by  French  and  Indians  in  the 
winter  of  1690.  J.  J.  MARLETT,  ED.  "  EVENING  STAR." 


Schenevus,  p.-v.,  Maryland  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Albany  and  Susijuehanna  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  549. 

Schen'kel  (DANIKI.),  b.  at  Diigerlin,  canton  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  Dec.  21,  1S13  ;  studied  theology  in  Bale  under 
De  Wette  and  Hagenbach,  afterward  in  Gcittingen ;  was 
appointed  pastor  at  SchafThausen  in  1841;  professor  of 
theology  at  liale  in  IS-I'J,  and  in  1851  at  Heidelberg,  where 
his  liberal  views  exercised  considerable  influence,  but  also 
met  with  great  opposition.  He  edited  A/li/fm:  //«•  Kirrlu-n- 
zcituii'j  (1852-5'J)  and  .-l//y<,,/,  //!<•  K!n-hlii-hf  Zcitwlirir't 
(1859-72),  and  Ilibel-ltxu-on  (1869-75,  5  vols.);  wrote  //•/« 
Wesen  den  /V<>;<'«r<i/ifi'jimii«  (3  vols.,  1846-51),  Chnn//i:-lie 
lli.iimntik  (2  vols.,  1858-59).  Da»  Charakterbttdjsn  (1864; 
translated  into  English  by  W.  H.  Furness.  1866),  besides  :i 
number  of  pamphlets,  essays,  etc.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
German  Protestant  Union. 

Scherr  (JOHANNES),  b.  at  Hohenrechbcrg,  Wiirtembcrg, 
Oct.  3,  1817  ;  .-tudied  philosophy  and  history  at  Tubingen  ; 
resided  partly  in  Stuttgart,  partly  in  Switzerland,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  polytechnic  school  of 
Zurich  in  I860.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer ;  his  prin- 
cipal works  are  (seschichte  tier  deutschen  Literattir,  (!<- 
Hi-hii'lil'1  dtr  fiKjlixi-lifn  Litiratiir,  Svhillcr  und  Hr'mr  Zt'it, 
Geschichte  der  dentif-/i>  n  I''i-<iu>-ttirv(t  (2  vols.),  Blacker,  Heine 
Zcit  und  seiu  Leben  (3  vols.). 

Scherz'er  (KARL),  b.  at  Vienna  May  1,  1821 ;  worked 
:is  a  printer  in  Leipsic;  and  Paris;  travelled  in  North  and 
Central  America  1852-55  ;  accompanied  the  Austrian  ex- 
pedition around  the  world  1856-59;  led  an  expedition  in 
1869  to  Eastern  Asia,  Siain,  China,  and  Japan,  and  was 
appointed  Austrian  consul  at  Smyrna  in  1872.  He  has  de- 
scribed in  German  all  his  travels;  in  1875  he  published  La 
Province  de  tiiiiyrne. 

Sche'veningen$  village  of  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  South  Holland,  on  the  North  Sea.  2  miles  N".  E.  of  the 
Hague,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  suburban  watcring-plarr. 
has  valuable  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and 
ropes,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  sea-bathing  resort  in  the 
country.  P.  7436. 

Schiedam',  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
South  Holland,  on  the  Schie,  is  a  neat  and  well-built  place, 
and  has  fine  buildings,  among  which  the  town  hall  and  ex- 
change are  the  most  remarkable.  Its  principal  industry  is 
gin  manufacturing,  for  which  it  has  236  distilleries,  besides 
74  maltworks.  Large  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are  fed 
from  the  refuse  of  the  distilleries,  and  an  extensive  trade 
is  carried  on.  P.  20,778. 

Schil'ler,  von  (JOHANX  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDRICH),  the  re- 
nowned German  poet,  who  is  ranked,  by  the  critical  judgment 
of  all  lands,  as  only  second  in  genius  and  widespread  influ- 
ence to  his  great  contemporary,  Goethe,  was  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Marbach,  in  Wiirteiuberg,  on  Nov.  10,  17-V-l. 
His  father  was  a  military  surgeon,  who  was  made  captain 
in  the  army  for  his  services  in  the  Netherlands  and  Bohe- 
mia. Ho  was  an  instance,  very  rare  in  those  days,  of  a 
man  who  tried,  in  middle  life,  to  make  up  for  the  defici- 
encies in  his  early  education.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Knd- 
weiss,  was  a  baker's  daughter,  with  some  natural  taste  for 
music.  As  a  boy,  Schiller  exhibited  signs  of  a  highly  im- 
aginative and  spiritual  nature,  and  his  childish  ambition 
was  to  become  a  clergyman.  But  Duke  Karl  of  Wiirtcmberg 
insisted,  against  the  wish  of  the  parents,  on  having  the  boy 
educated  in  a  new  academy — the  Karl's-School — which  ho 
had  founded  according  to  the  most  approved  plan  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  Theology  was  not  taught  in  this  academy ; 
Schiller,  therefore,  entering  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  first  se- 
lected law,  but  afterward  changed  to  medicine,  in  which 
branch  he  was  graduated  in  his  twenty-first  year.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rigid,  soulless  discipline  to  which 
he  was  subjected  for  seven  years  was  one  cause  of  the  fierce, 
reckless,  rebellious  spirit  which  breathes  through  his  earli- 
est works.  Even  before  leaving  the  academy  lie  had  writ- 
ten his  play  of  The  Rubbers,  and  after  his  graduation  and 
appointment  as  military  surgeon  to  a  regiment  in  Stuttgart, 
he  published  it  at  his  own  expense.  The  impression  it 
made  was  immediate  and  universal ;  the  time  was  ripe  for 
a  revolt  in  literature  against  the  French  classicism,  which 
had  governed  the  intellectual  tastes  of  Europe  for  a  centu- 
ry. Baron  Dalberg,  then  director  of  the  theatre  at  Man- 
heim,  announced  The  Robbers  for  representation  on  the 
stage,  anil  Schiller,  being  refused  leave  of  absence,  went  to 
Manheim  without  it,  and  witnessed  its  first  successful  per- 
formance Jan.  13, 1782.  On  his  return  to  Stuttgart  he  was 
arrested  and  temporarily  imprisoned;  the  duke  endeavored 
to  exact  a  pledge  from  him  that  he  would  write  no  more 
poetrv,  and  the  probability  of  sterner  measures  being  taken 
induced  Schiller  to  take  refuge  in  flight.  In  September  of 
the  same  year,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  company  with  a 
musician  named  Streicher,  he  left  Stuttgart,  and  for  nearly 
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a  year  afterward  remained  in  c"n -'Mhnrnt  on  an  estate  be- 

lon<,'in','  In  the  noble  family  "I    W°ol/.onen.  near   Mcinincen. 

During  this  time  h impictcd  In-  |,lm-  of  /•'/.•„•„  and  /,, 

triytu   ni,,l  I.,,,,.     The  lir.-t  "I'  these,  rejected  by  Dallier;:, 

was  limilly  produced  lit  Mlllllieiln.  and  MMIM  M  popular 
that  the'  author  was  ollcrc  I  llle  |ni-I  of  drain. ill'-  poet  t  i  the 

theatre  there  with  a  meagre  salary.     He  accepted  th>-  |,n-i 
tion,  undertook  also  the  editing  i.l'  n  new  dramatic  period- 

rinili',1,  and  remaitie'l  in  Manhc nitil  the  -pringof 

I7s."i,  uhen  a  cordial  imitation  horn  Kb'rnerlthe  father  of 
the  famous  ]iuet.  The, i -lore  Kiirnei  )  ilrew  him  In  I.eip.-ic. 
Soon  afterward  he  followed  Korncr  to  hresdon,  anil  was 
supported  in  the  umnner  by  that  laithtnl 

!u,  n  I  durini:  two  years  while  writing  his  tragedy  of  /'">i 

I ',,,•/',.,  In-  historical   sketch    '/'/,,•   /,' '/,.,,.-,,     \,  •;,.  ,/„„./,. 

the  romantic  fragment    '/'A.   fi  and  a  number  of 

Ivricul  poems.     In  the,  Hummer  of   17N7,  Schiller  visited 

U  dinar  for  Ihi'  tir-t  tun",  and  miido  the  acquaintance  of 
the  authors  \Vicland  an  I  Herder.  He  also  met  bin  future 

wife.  Charlotte  \on  l.en^'efehl,  whom  he  returned  to  nee  the 
lollou  in^r  summer,  and  in  this  garden  of  the  Lcngefeld  fam- 
ily  at  RndoUtadl  lir>t  met  Uoethe.  The  interview  has  a 
-pecial  interest  from  the  fact  that  those  two  poets,  destined 
to  he  such  friends  ami  colaborers,  mutually  repelled  each 
other  at  lirst  si-.-ht.  Nevertheless,  it  was  through  Goethe's 
inlliienre  that  Sehiller  early  in  17S1I  was  offered  the  place 
of  |,r,.t'essor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Jena.  He  at 
lir.-t  hesitated  to  accept  on  account  of  want  of  preparation. 
but  ho  was  tired  of  bis  homeless  life,  and  saw  in  the  ap- 
pointment the  possibility  of  marriage.  His  opening  lec- 
tures were  remarkably  popular.  He  married  Charlotte  von 
Lengefeld  early  in  1790,  and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to 
a  life  of  study  and  creative  activity.  But  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  by  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  the  report  of  his  death  was  cir- 
eiilated.  and  ho  was  already  so  well  known  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  Germany  that  two  Danish  noblemen,  the  prince  of 
A  1,-ustenburg  and  Count  Schimmelmann,  sent  him  the  sum 
of  1000  thalers  annually  for  three  years,  in  order  that  ho 
might  rest  and  recover  his  strength.  His  IllHiory  of  the 
Thirty  Yfiim'  War  wa«  published  in  179.'),  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  ho  returned  to  WUrtomberg  with  his 
family,  and  remained  until  the  following  spring,  his  \i-it 
being  wisely  ignored  by  the  duke.  Through  consultation 
with  the  publisher  Cotta  a  literary  periodical  called  The 
IT, urt  was  projected,  and  this  led  to  the  most  important 
crisis  of  his  life.  Goethe's  co-operation  was  too  import- 
ant to  be  overlooked  :  the  two  poets  met  again,  discovered 
unexpected  points  of  sympathy,  and  soon  became  united 
in  a  personal  and  literary  friendship  as  noble  as  it  is  rare 
in  history.  Schiller  soon  freed  himself  from  the  influence 
of  Kant,  which  had  seriously  interrupted  his  poetical  ac- 
tivity: stimulated  by  Goethe,  he  wrote  his  finest  ballads 
and  lyrics,  and  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
his  periodical,  The  Hour*.  His  plan  for  a  great  drama 
based  on  the  history  of  Wallcnstom  was  resumed,  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  as  a  trilogy  or  triple  drama  in  the 
year  1799  placed  him  at  onco  in  the  first  rank  of  authors. 
His  ill-health,  however,  made  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  professorship  at 
Jona ;  a  closer  intercourse  with  Goethe  became  an  intcl- 
le dual  necessity,  and  in  the  year  1800,  after  the  grant  of  a 
liberal  pension  by  the  duke,  Karl  August,  he  removed  to 
Weimar.  His  friendship  with  Goethe  drew  upon  both  the 
bitter  hostility  of  most  of  the  secondary  authors  of  Ger- 
many, and  many  attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to 
estrange  the  two  great  friends.  The  splendid  rhythm, 
rhetoric,  and  artistic  completeness  of  form  of  Schiller's 
S,,,,:i  ,,/  ill,-  n,  'I,  The  Diver,  and  his  classical  ballads  bora 
down  all  narrow  criticism,  and  secured  his  fame  as  a  poet 
in  the  universal  judgment  of  the  German  people.  His 
\Vnllftnirin  was  a  groat  success  upon  the  stage;  not  less 
so  his  Marie  Slntirl,  which  appeared  in  1800,  and  The 
M,,;.l  ,,/  llrl,  mi,  in  1801.  In  the  year  1802,  Schiller  was 
ennobled  by  the  emperor,  Francis  II.  His  next  work, 
Tin-  Ili-iil,-  '••/  Mi-wnn  (1803),  was  an  interesting  attempt 
to  unite  the  stately  formalism  of  the  antique  Greek  chorus 
v.  it'.i  the  free  romantic  element  of  modern  dramatic  art. 
Notwithstanding  many  passages  of  rare  lyrical  beauty,  the 
experiment  cannot  be  considered  successful,  although  the 
play  is  still  occasionally  given  on  the  Gorman  boards. 
]\'il(i'ini  Ti-fl.  which  appeared  in  1804,  although  poetically 
inferior  to  W,ill>»»ti -in,  was  Schiller's  greatest  dramatic 
•••ss.  Ho  visited  l.i'p-ic  and  Berlin  when  it  was  pro- 
duced, anil  was  received  with  the  greatest  popular  enthu- 
siasm.  There  was  a  chance  of  his  obtaining  the  post  of 
director  of  the  royal  theatre  in  the  latter  city,  but  the 
duke  doubled  his  pension  in  order  to  retain  him.  and  he 
wa-  also  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  intercourse  with 
Uoetlie.  He  bewail  a  new  play.  /'...•  '  .  and  was  well 
advanced  in  the  work  when,  in  tlio  spring  of  1805,  his 


failing  vital  power  reached  its   limit.     A  simple  cold  up. 

patently  limifl    the    balance,    and    on    the    ','t  h    of    .Ma',     In- 
died,  aged  forty-five  years  and  »i.x  months.     A  diuection 
-h  >\>cl  that  under  no  circumstances  could  his  life  ha\e 
been  prolonged  lor  more  than    six    months   more.      II 
main-    were  exhume!   in    l*^d,    placed    in    a  granite 
c  ipha','u-.  and  tr.in-fcrre  I  to  the   \iinltot    the   ^rand  dueal 
family,    uheiv    tiny    now    repo-e    be-ide   tho-c    .it    <• 
Schiller   had   two  sons  and  two  daughter*,  only    I*- 

whom  1,  :t  issue:   hi-  pi nt  i  I* 7 I'M  MIM  ii  in_'  dc-  •  •'  ndanU 

are  his  grandsons,  the  baron  MHI  Schiller  and  the  baron 
von  (ileichcu  Ku-swurm,  the  latter  ol  nhom  is  a  <i 
guiehed  land-c.ipe  painter.  A-  a  port  Schiller  has  a  right 
to  be  placed  at  least  among  those  of  the  second  rank,  in 
the  li-t  which  include-  \n_-il.  Tasso,  and  liyron.  In  him 
the  interest  belonging  to  individual  character  is  associated 
with  his  genius,  and  lends  to  it  the  magnetism  which  ao- 
companic-  mmcr-al  popularity.  On  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  in  ISaa,  a  "  Schiller-fund,"  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was  created  in 
^'  i  many ,  and  the  annual  income  is  devoted  to  the  assist- 
ance, of  needy  authors,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  whom  are 
now  wholly  or  partially  supported  from  this  source.  All 
the  principal  cities  of  Germany  have  erected  statues  in  his 
honor.  The  unselfish  devotion  of  his  life  to  his  art  is  re- 
cognized with  a  fervor  which  takes  no  note  of  bis  early 
irregularities ;  and  without  ever  having  made  the  slightest 
profession  of  democracy  he  is  everywhere  celebrated  in 
Germany  as  the  poet  of  the  people.  The  explanation  of 
this  fact  must  be  sought  for  in  the  sincerity  of  his  nature, 
no  less  than  in  the  persecution  of  which  he  was  tempo- 
rarily the  object.  Carlyle  finely  says  of  him  :  '•  He  was  a 
high  ministering  servant  at  truth's  altar,  and  bore  him 
worthily  in  the  office  he  hold."  The  recognition  of  his 

Sowers  has  rather  increased  than  diminished  since   his 
c.nh.  BAYAIID  TAYLOR. 

Schilling  (JOHAXXK*).  b.  at  Mittweida,  Saxony,  June 
23,  1828;  studied  sculpture  in  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Rome; 
settled  in  1856  at  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
the  academy  in  1868.  The  first  work  which  attracted  at- 
tention vat  Amur  and  Pryeke.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
later  works  are  the  Schiller  monument  in  Vienna  and  the 
four  allegorical  groups  on  the  BrUhl  Terrace  in  Dresden. 

Schim'meircnnig  < AI.KXAXHKHI,  b.  in  Germany  in 
1824;  was  an  officer  under  Kossuth  in  the  Hungarian  in- 
surrection, after  which  he  came,  to  the  U.  S. ;  published 
Thr  War  be/Keen  Ituitin  nntl  Turkey  (1854);  became  in 
1861  colonel  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment;  served  under 
Siege!  and  Pope  in  Virginia ;  brigadier-general  Nov.  29, 
1862;  commanded  a  brigade  at  Chancellorsville  and  at 
Gettysburg;  was  sent  to  garrison  St.  John's  Island  Feb., 
1864.  D.  at  Mincrsvillc,  Pa.,  Sept.  7,  1865. 

Schin'kel  (KARL  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Neu  Ruppin,  Prus- 
sian province  of  Brandenburg,  Mar.  13, 1781 ;  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Berlin,  Italy,  and  France,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1820.  D.  Oct.  9,  1  s  1 1 . 
He  built  the  guard-house,  theatre,  museum,  Potsdam  gate, 
etc.  in  Berlin,  and  other  buildings  elsewhere;  published 
Sammlung  nrchitrktimiirher  Eutaiirfe  (1820-37):  after  his 
death  appeared  Werke  tier  hxheren  Baukntttt  (1845—16). 

Srhi'o,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Viccnza, 
on  the  Leogra,  near  the  borders  of  the  Trentino,  has  re- 
cently risen  to  importance  by  the  establishment  of  first- 
class  woollen  factories.  A  railway  20  miles  long  was  opened 
in  1876,  connecting  with  Vicenza.  P.  about  16,000. 

Schism  [Qr.<r\i(tir,  to  "split"],  a  division  in  the  Church 
on  points  of  worship  and  discipline.  A  schismatic  is  one 
who  separates  himself,  or  improperly  cuts  off  others,  from 
the  Church.  The  New  Testament  word  refers  to  differences 
rather  than  divisions.  Some  of  the  chief  divisions,  cither 
voluntary  or  forced,  are  the  Ebionite  (second  and  third 
centuries),  Novatian  (251  A.  D.),  Miletian  (305),  Donatian 
(311),  Arian  (first  under  Damasus,  355;  second  under 
Miletian,  361),  Nestorian  (428),  Mononhysite  (482).  The 
groat  schism  between  the  East  and  West  (c.  880)  arose 
from  hierarchical  rivalry,  the  conflict  concerning  courts  of 
appeal  between  Pope  Nicholas  I.  and  Photius,  patriarch  of 
Con-tantinoplc,  limits  of  jurisdiction,  doctrines  and  rites. 
Their  mutual  excommunication  dates  1054.  The  papal 
-  hi-ms  concerning  the  election  of  popes  were  963,  1159, 
1  Kll.  1  His.  I  ITS.  and  the  great  schism,  with  rival  courts  at 
Rome  and  Avignon,  1378-1418.  With  discussions  and 
corruptions  rose  new  sects,  some  fanatical,  some  reforming, 
but  in  their  separation  from  the  Church  differences  of  doc- 
trine were  emphasized,  and  generally  they  were  called 
heretics.  I»AAC  RILBY. 

Schist  [Or.  am<rm,  "split,"  "cloven"],  a  somewhat 
flaky  rock,  usually  less  perfectly  laminated  and  harder  than 
the  shales  and  slates,  and  most  commonly  metamorphic. 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  schist,  and  the  term  is  some- 
what loosely  employed. 

S.-liln  '-nun  fil  (HERMANN),  b.  May  13, 1826;  ADOLF, 
b.  Jan.  9,  182!»,  killed  nt  Kashgar  Aug.  26,  1857:  ROBERT, 
b.  Oct.  27,  1833,  were  sons  of  an  eye-physician  of  Munich  ; 
received  a  careful  education,  and  distinguished  themselves 
early  by  their  enthusiastic  study  of  physical  science,  espe- 
cially geology.  Twice  they  explored  the  Alps,  and  com- 
mitnicatcd  the  results  of  their  researches  in  Unterwchwigcn 
tilit-r  (fir  i>/ii/*fknf  indie  (ii'O'friiphir  d>r  A/jtrn  (I860)  and 
JVeiie  U nte  much  imy  en  (1854),  which  attracted  general  at- 
tention. From  1854  to  1858  they  undertook,  supported  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  British  Ka^t  India  Company, 
comprehensive  explorations  of  the  Himalayas.  Thibet,  Hin- 
dustan, and  Dec-can,  the  results  of  which  have  been  com- 
municated in  Ri',»ultx  of  <t  tfeicHti/ir1  Miwiun  to  Itnlin  nml 
Hi'jh  Axiti,  with  an  atlas  of  panoramas,  views,  and  maps, 
of  which  5  vols.  have  appeared,  and  Jtt'inrii  in  /ndit-n  mxl 
//vrbiiKi'i'ii,  written  by  Hermann  alone,  of  which  4  vols.  have 
appeared,  Robert  also  travelled  extensively  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  wrote  in  1S70  />('<  Pacific  Kite  it  balm  in 
j\'oi-({<n/icri/,'o,  and  in  1S~1  (^ilifnntn-n.  Land  itiitl  Lente. 
— A  fourth  brother,  EMU,,  b.  July  7,  1835,  studied  first 
law  at  Berlin,  afterward  Oriental  languages  and  history, 
and  published  BtuMMtm  in  Tibet  (1863),  Die  (.iott*  mii-th'-Ht- 
der  Indfer  (1866),  Die  Koiu'</'-  run  TH,H  (IS(ifi).— A  fifth 
brother,  EDOI'ARD,  b.  Mar.  8,  1831,  entered  the  Bavarian 
army,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kissingcn,  July  10,  1806. 
Ho  published  Dcr  Spanirak-marekkantgoke  K'riey  (1863). 

Schlat'ter  (MICHAEL),  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  July 
14,  1716;  educated  at  his  native  city;  studied  divinity; 
preached  for  some  time  in  Switzerland;  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1740  as  a  missionary  to  the  German  Reformed 
immigrants;  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Philadelphia  and 
German  town  1746—51  ;  visited  the  German  settlers  scattered 
in  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  organizing  churches;  took  the  preliminary 
steps  in  the  formation  of  the  first  American  synod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  Sept.,  1747;  revisited  Europe 
1751;  procured  six  other  ministers  for  the  American 
churches;  became  superintendent  of  the  German  charity 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  1750  ;  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  Nova  Scotia  as  chaplain  of  the  Koyal  American 
regiment  1757,  and  suffered  imprisonment  by  the  British 
authorities  at  Philadelphia  on  account  of  his  Revolutionary 
services  1777.  D.  near  Philadelphia  Oct.,  1790. 

Schle'gcl,  von  (AUGUST  WILHELM  and  FRIEDRICR), 
two  brothers,  b.  at  Hanover — the  former  in  1767,  the  latter 
in  1772;  became  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the  roman- 
tic school  in  German  literature,  and  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity for  poetical  and  critical  talents,  comprehensive  and 
generally  correct  knowledge,  and  exquisitely  refined  and 
generally  sound  taste.  AUGUST  AVILHELM  led  a  somewhat 
restless  life.  He  studied  theology  and  philology  at  Gottin- 
gen ;  acted  as  a  tutor  in  Amsterdam  ;  lectured  in  Jena 
from  1797  to  1802,  and  in  Berlin  from  1802  to  1805;  trav- 
elled for  several  years  with  Madame  do  Stael  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria;  accom- 
panied Bernadotte  in  1812  as  private  secretary;  travelled 
once  more  for  several  years  with  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
settled  down  at  last,  in  1818,  as  professor  at  the  University 
of  Bonn,  where  he  d.  in  1845.  He  was  married  twice,  and 
both  times  divorced.  He  was  editor  of  and  contributor  to 
numerous  periodicals.  He  wrote  ballads,  tragedies,  and 
literary  satires,  but  his  most  valuable  works  are  his  trans- 
lations of  Shakspcarc  (1797-1810),  of  Calderon  (1803-09), 
and  from  Sanskrit  (1823-39),  and  his  celebrated  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  delivered  at  Vienna  in 
1808,  and  published  next  year  in  3  vols. — a  book  wonder- 
ful as  a  whole,  charming  in  its  details,  and,  although  it 
now  needs  manifold  correction,  instructive  and  full  of  true 
information. — FRIEDRICH  vox  SCHLEGEL  "was  loss  volatile 
in  his  manners,  as  he  was  less  versatile  in  his  talents.  He 
studied  philology  in  Gottingen  and  Leipsic;  lectured  in 
Jena  1800,  in  Dresden  1802,  in  Paris  1803;  joined,  with 
his  wife,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1808;  and  lived 
after  that  time  mostly  in  Vienna,  writing  and  lecturing. 
D.  on  a  lecturing-tour  to  Dresden  in  1829.  Like  his 
brother,  he  wrote  poems  and  tragedies  and  contributed 
much  to  periodicals,  but  his  principal  works  are  his  Phi- 
Iwophy  of  Life  (1827),  Pltifoxn},!,,/  <>f  Jff*tnn/  (1828),  and 
Philosophy  of  ItanqHOfft  (1S29),  and  his  famous  romance 
Liifinde  (1799),  a  book  which  is  now  never  placed  in  a 
private  library  on  account  of  its  naked  indecency.  Al- 
though there  were  great  differences  between  these  two 
brothers,  and  they  often  followed  different  lines  of  con- 
duct, yet  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their  minds 
were  the  same,  and  they  always  worked  in  the  same 
spirit.  August  Wilhelm  was  elegant,  but  a  little  super- 
ficial; Friedrich  was  deeper,  but  his  depths  easily  became 


a  little  obscure.  August  Wilhelm  was  witty.  Friedrich 
was  cutting.  August  Wilhelm's  talent  was  description, 
Friedrich's  was  discrimination.  But  they  both  lacked 
conviction  and  creative  power,  and,  like  all  people  who 
hunger  and  hunt  after  conviction  and  have  no  power  of  at- 
taining it,  they  made  a  retrograde  movement,  and  sought 
refuse  in  adoration  of  that  which  formerly  had  given  it'.-t 
and  blessedness  to  the  mind  of  mankind.  The  Middle 
Ages,  with  their  naive  and  p;is.-i<ni;ite  ideas  of  kingdoms 
anil  popcdom,  became  their  ideal,  and  through  them  the 
ideal  of  the  romantic  school.  Much  confusion  and  much 
real  harm  came  from  this  mental  peculiarity  of  theirs,  but 
both  brothers  nevertheless  had  a  precious  faculty  of  appre- 
ciating a  mental  phenomenon  exhibited  in  literature  or  art, 
in  morals  or  resthetics,  in  its  pure  objectivity,  without  mix- 
ing it  up  with  their  own  subjective  whims  and  passions;  and 
Although  they  failed  in  their  philosophical  explanations  of 
this  faculty,  which  they  called  irnui/.  and  which  they  pro- 
claimed as,  the  highest  artistic  faculty,  yet  German  civili- 
zation learned  much  from  them  in  this  respect. 

CLEMENS  PETERSKN. 

Schlei'cher  (AUGUST),  b.  at  Mciningcn,  in  the  Saxon 
duchies,  Germany,  Feb.  19,  1821  ;  studied  theology  and 
comparative  philology  at  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  and  Bonn, 
and  was  appointed  professor  at  Prague  in  1850,  and  in 
1857  at  Jena.  D.  Dec.  6,  1868.  His  linguistic  knowledge 
was  very  extensive,  but  the  Slavo-Lcttic  languages  f'onnrd 
his  specialty,  and  some  of  hi.s  most  remarkable  writings 
treat  this  subject — Die  Formenlchrc  der  fctrcA«n*Jawt#cft«n 
iSpracA*  (1853)  and  nandbHch  'In-  litaufachen  Spracfa  (2 
vols.,  1856-57).  He  also  wrote  Die  fytrachcn  Ettrnfmx 
(1850).  Compendium  '/'•/•  fvc<//<  i<-}n-ml<  n  (frammatik  der  i»- 
dogermanifchen  Si>rn<-lu'ii  (  |so'2;  translated  into  English  by 
II.'  Bendall,  London,  pt.  1.  1874),  /tie  Darwin* *cKe  Theorit 
u ml  die,  SprachtoiweMckqfl  (1863),  Ucber  die  fJedcHtiniy  der 
Spracke  f\ir  die  Naturgetichichten  der  Menschen  (1865). 

Schlei'den  (MATTHIAS  JAKOB),  b.  in  Hamburg  Apr.  5, 
1804;  first  studied  law  at  Heidelberg,  then  medicine  at 
Gottingen,  and  finally  botany  at  Jena,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  1839.  In  1862  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  after  a  short  stay  at  Dorpat  (1863-64)  as  professor  of 
vegetable  chemistry,  he  settled  at  Dresden.  His  principal 
works  are — Gruiidziize  dcr  u}t9t9H8ckaftliche»  Botatvik  (2 
vols.,  1842-43),  winch  attracted  much  attention  and  gave 
rise  to  many  controversies;  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Dr.  Lankester  ( 1S4'J)  ;  Die  P/laiize  mid  ////•  Lfl>cnt  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Prof.  Hcnfrcy  (1848);  Jin<t>ii  und 
Wald  (1870),  Die  Hose  (1873). 

Schlei'ermacher.  (FiiiEnnirn  ERNST  DANICI,).  b.  at 
Brcslau  Nov.  21,  1768;  d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  12,  ls:U,  was 
the  son  of  a  Reformed  clergyman,  and  was  brought  up  in 
the  community  of  Moravian  Brethren,  receiving  a  prui'mnid 
religious  impulse  from  them.  From  1783  to  1787  he  at- 
tended the  paedagogium  at  Xiesky  and  the  seminary  of 
the  United  Brethren  at  Bar  by.  He  completed  his  theolog- 
ical course  at  Halle,  and  after  filling  the  positions  of  pri- 
vate tutor,  assistant  preacher,  etc.,  became  in  1790  the 
chaplain  of  the  Charite-Haus  at  Berlin;  in  1802  court- 
chaplain  at  Stolpe,  and  in  1804  professor  (extrftordimaritu) 
of  theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle.  In  1809  he  preached 
at  the  Trinity  church  in  Berlin,  and  the  following  year  re- 
ceived appointment  as  professor  (<>rdtn<triitx)  of  theology 
at  the  new  University  of  Berlin,  which  position  he  retained 
till  his  death,  Feb.  12,  1834.  During  the  ten  years  pre- 
vious to  going  to  Berlin  he  had  studied  and  criticised  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  and  was  greatly  attracted  by  Jacobi's 
exposition  of  Spinoza.  He  subsequently  studied  and  trans- 
lated Plato,  and  did  much  by  his  lectures  to  encourage  the 
study  of  the  remains  of  the  early  Greek  philosophy.  His 
activity  knew  no  limits.  He  labored  to  effect  a  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  on  the  broad  basis 
that  demanded  unity  in  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  al- 
lowed diversity  as  to  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship.  His 
failure  in  this  led  to  a  misunderstanding  with  Minister  von 
Altenstein  which  lasted  for  some  years. 

The  fundamental  point  of  view  of  SchlcirrniarhiT1.-; 
system  is  this:  Religion  is  not  a  knowing  nor  a  doing,  but 
a  feeling — a  feeling  of  the  universal  life  of  the  Infinite, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  Ego  upon  it.  Hence,  with 
him,  religion  begins  with  the  feeling  of  dependence.  Re- 
flection upon  this  feeling  gives  rise  to  descriptions  of  it, 
and  hence  the  statement  of  religious  principles  and  dog- 
mas. All  religions  are  historic  and  positive.  Among 
these  Christianity  holds  a  unique  place,  inasmuch  as  in  it 
is  found  the  reconciliation  with  the  Infinite,  hence  the  very 
essence  of  religion  itself.  Upon  the  same  framework  of 
antithetic  ideas  of  the  universal  and  particular  (infinite 
and  finite,  common  and  special,  God  and  the  Ego)  he 
builds  his  system  of  ethics.  The  organising  activity  nf 
reason  in  the  realm  of  the  common  or  universal,  securing 
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i  li'utity  of  common   u-a^e.  is  the  first  province  of  ethical 
action — that    ol    interchange   amon<r  men.      The.   second    i- 
that  of  orL'ani/at  ion  in  the  realm  ut'  particular  individual 
itv.    tin-   proi  iii''i-   ut'    inalienable    personality.      The    third 

and  fourth  pp>\  ilices  of  ethical  action  lift-  Hot  t!lo-c  of  or- 
ganisation.  bii  I  of  ••  symboli-m,"  the  ttiinl  being  (hat  'it 
.lisiu  with  identity  ill  t!l«  rriilin  "I  thought  inn!  lan- 
guage, and  the  fourth  tin'  symboli-m  with  imlit  iduality  in 
the  icalni  of  reeling.  Conc-p lie  four  prov- 

inces an'  tin-  fniir   institution-  :    I"  i  slate,  in  which  each   is 
fur  tin-  whole;   [k)ei\l\  society,  organi/cd   for   tin'   I. cm-lit 

of  tin-  indiv  iilnal ;   (<•)  school  {co!lc_'c,  eto.)i  ll:I'  ' n:i!inity 

of  culture ;  (</)  uhnrcli,  "for  hi'li\  i'lnal  symbolic  act i\  it  \ ." 
The  most  important  oi  uritings  arc — (1) 

DileowMI    M     /.'•  .lin,    K'.i'.i    :     (2)     Mono 

,|MIII|;      (i!|      I  ',,,,//,/.„/;.(/     l.itlif*     ,11,      /•'.    \.7l/., /,/'.,      / 

(18 ;  il   7)  Four  <\, a,.  <;,.„*  ,./  Stnunu  'ism   IMI);  (8) 

Outlit  '••/"•  '•'  /•/•••,-/on«  X'/<ti  /««••/'  Kiki,-,  1 1  MI::  i : 

•.,•,•„„    „/   Plato't     Wortu    I  I  Mil   Z8)j    i  Hi)    The 
i '/i/i'ti'ni  i'oitli  according  to  th*   l'>  '••   r.<>tn'j,l- 

ical  I'hitrt-li  i  lsi.'1-L'L'j;  (11)  Tktologwal  Xncyelop 
i  ISI  I  ).  After  his  death  were  published  I  !«.">)  le.-tni 
the  history  of  philosophy,  dialectics,  psychology,  ethic-, 
politic.-,  ami  pedagogies.  The  lectures  on  the  life  of 
which  appe.uc  1  in  Ism,  made  mi  epoch  when  Unit  deliv- 
m  I.  According  to  the  authority  of  Zellcr,  Schleiermacher 
is  the  greate-t  theologian  of  the  Protestant  Church  since 
the  period  of  the  Reformation — "a  churchman  whose  lib- 
ci:i!  i  h-i-  uill  yet  prevail  in  regard  to  the  union  of  Prot-  ' 
e-iMiit  oonfe  lioni.  (lie  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
right"  of  conscience  and  individuality  in  religion" — "a 
deep  working  religious  teacher,  who  formed  the  heart  by 
tlie  understanding  and  the  understanding  by  the  heart — a 
philosopher  who  scattcie  I  fruitful  seeds,  who  introduced  a 
now  era  in  the  knowledge  of  tireek  philosophy,  and  who 
a--i-icd  in  <;cniiany's  political  regeneration."  He  inves- 
tigated the  nature  of  religion  more  profoundly  than  any 
before  him.  Physically,  he  was  small  of  stature,  slightly 
deformed,  quick  and  animated  in  his  mo\  enients,  his  coun- 
tenance kind  iinil  sympathetic.  He  married  in  1809  the 
widow  of  his  friend  \Villich.  His  Aut<ili!ni/rnpHy  (cover- 
in.'  only  the  first  twenty-six  years  of  his  life)  was  publish- 
ed in  |s.,].  Ih-  CbfTtftpOfufcnftt  i'  itti  -I.  ('.  li'm*  appeared 
the  following  year  in  4  vols.  His  Jfii'f/i-ufifiif  has.  been 
written  by  K.  .Schwartz,  D.  Schenkel,  W.  Dilthey,  and 

WILLIAM  T.  HAKIIIS. 

Schleitz.    See  RETS*. 

Schle'stadt,  town  of  the  German  empire,  province  of 
Alsace,  on  the  111,  has  manufactures  of  calicoes,  woollen 
and  cotton  hosiery,  linens,  soap,  and  oil,  and  a  large  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits.  P.  10,184. 

Schles'wig  [Dan.  Sltnig],  the  northern  part  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Schleswig- Holstein,  comprising  an 
area  of  352'.'  sc|.  in.,  with  409,907  inhabitants,  and  bounded 
X.  by  Jutland:  S.  by  llolstein,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  river  Eider,  K.  by  the  Baltic,  and  W.  by  the  North 
Sea,  formed  a  part  of  Denmark  from  the  establishment  of 
that  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  up  to 
1866.  When  in  826,  King  Gorm  the  Old  had  gathered  all 
the  small  Danish  kingdoms  under  one  crown,  his  wife, 
Tin  ra  Dannehod,  induced  the  Danes  to  build  a  wall  (Dan- 
nevirke)  on  the  frontier  between  Denmark  and  Germany ; 
that  i-.  on  the  frontier  between  Sehleswig  and  Holstein. 
The  Danes  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  while 
the  men  worked  on  the  wall,  tno  women  tilled  the  fields, 
and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  about  thirty  years,  Danne- 
virko  was  finished,  it  was  in  some  respects  a  gigantic  work. 
It  stretched  from  the  gulf  of  the  Scnley  or  Slienfjord  to 
the  river  Eider,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  from  20 
to  111  feet  hi^'h.  f.iee  1  Holstein  with  a  broad  ditch,  with 
lia.-tions  and  towers,  and  communicated  with  it  only  through 
om  narrow  gate.  But  it  was  built  of  turf,  peat,  and  wood. 
Henry  the  Fowler  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  it,  and  broke 
through  it  It  had  to  be  rebuilt  of  clay,  cement,  and 
stone,  hut  then  it  held  good  for  centuries.  That  this  wall 
was  not  merely  an  artificial  frontier-line  between  two  coun- 
tries, but  the  natural  boundary  between  two  different  tribes 
ih-iinod  to  develop  into  twodistinct  nationalities,  is  shown 
by  several  facts.  Those  weapons  and  utensils  of  stone 
which  characterize  thcoldest  phase  of  civilization  in  Scan- 
dinavia are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Schleswig,  down  to 
I  i.uinevirke,  but  none  were  ever  found  in  Holstein  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  Next,  the  river  Eider  is  generally 
called  the  frontier  of  the  "Holy  Roman"  empire  by  all 
kinds  of  authors,  both  ill  the  German  and  Danish  litera- 
ture, 11])  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  very  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  the  Unman  law  stopped  before  the 
Hi'ler.  while  the  law  of  Sehlcswig  was  a  development  of 
purely  Scandinavian  origin.  Nor  was  the  name  of  the 


country  at  that  time  Schlecwig,  but  South  Jutland,  and  the 
wars  lietwccn  the  lierman  and  !>ani-h  l  •,  no 

means  waged  f..r  the  po--es-ior,  o|  t  h  i- territory.  Inn  u 
because  the  lieriiiiiiin  wi-hed  to  cliri-lmni/c  the  \> 
while  ihe  li.ine-  ni-hi-d  to  plunder  the  lii-i  I 

In  !-'::_'.  Kni_'  Waldemar  II.  divide. 1  hi-  dominion  be- 
tween hi«  three  sons,  in  acroidance  « ith  the  tenilenc\  then 
ruling  universally  in   Knrope.      Krik  hccame    kin^  in   11' 1 1  ; 
I  S.'hle-\s  i.;  a-  a  tiet  :  I  'h  I  i  -lop her.  I.aaland  :iml 
Kal-ter.       1'eud-    immediately  ensued    hetwecn  the  king    of 
Denmark  and  his  \  nssal.  the  duke  of  Sidilei-wig  :  and  w  hen 
inily  of  Abel  intermarried  with  that  of  the  count-  of 
llol-te-n.  and  therehy  j.  i^'n  aid.  the  tend- 

into  wars.  In  I  \\~'.i  the  family  of  Abel  became  e\tincl.  and 
Sobleswig  returned  to  Denmark  ;  but  in  I::M;.  Murgiethe, 
who  was  busy  with  the  estahli-hment  of  the  Sraudina*  ian 
union,  enlieled  Count  lierhardt  of  llolstein  with  it,  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship  with  the  family  of  Abel,  and  in 
order  to  procure  peace  on  her  southern  frontier  while  she 
was  warring  on  the  northern.  This  HoNatian  family, 

which  thus  held    Holstein  as  a  lief  of  the  lien erown 

and  Hchleswig  as  a  fief  of  the  Danish,  died  out  in  I  I  ''.'. 
but  the  Danish  king,  Christian  I.,  a  <«  rman  prince  and 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  instead  of  incor- 
porating Schleswig  and  sending  Holstein  adritt  into  i;cr- 
inany,  chose  to  use  Schleswig  as  a  bait  by  which  to  catch 
Holstein.  He  promised  that  Schleswig  and  liolstein 
should  always  be  united  together  under  one  government, 
and  thereby  procured  his  election  by  the  states  as  duke  of 
Holstein.  His  successors  on  the  Danish  throne  used  to 
provide  for  their  younger  sons  by  giving  them  estates  in 
wig  and  Holstein.  Thus,  several  ducal  lines  sprang 
up ;  some  of  them  acquired  considerable  power,  and  all  of 
them  assumed,  from  natural  jealousy,  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  Danish  dynasty.  They  were  Germans  by  or- 
igin and  connections;  they  sought  their  allies  in  (iermany, 
and  thus  the  Gennanization  of  certain  parts  of  Sehlc-ni^ 
took  place  in  a  natural  way,  nobody  noticing  it.  In  171*1 
all  these  ducal  lines  were  driven  out  of  Schlcswig,  having 
committed  open  treason  against  the  Danish  crown  during 
the  late  war  with  Sweden,  anil  the  incorporation  of  the 
country  as  a  Danish  province  was  recognized  and  guaran- 
tied by  the  European  powers.  The  germanization,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  even  favored 
by  the  Danish  government — first,  because  at  the  court  of 
Copenhagen,  German  played  the  same  part  up  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  French  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin during  the  reign  of  Friedrich  II. ;  and  next,  because 
the  government  hoped  to  get  a  firmer  grasp  on  llolstein  by 
fostering  Herman  sympathies  in  Schleswig.  But  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  idea  of  nationality 
began  to  show  itself  in  politics,  and  the  rapidity  and  force 
with  which  it  developed  gave  very  soon  the  affairs  in 
Schleswig  a  new  aspect.  This  country,  to  which  Germany 
never  had  had,  nor  ever  had  made,  any  claims,  had  now 
become  partly  German,  and  twice — in  1H-IS,  during  the 
general  revolutionary  excitement  in  Germany,  and  in  1864, 
during  the  dangerous  conflict  with  Austria  concerning  Ihe 
supremacy  in  Germany,  and  with  the  diet  concerning  the 
military  reorganization — the  Prussian  government  used 
this  circumstance  as  a  safety-valve.  The  attention  of  the 
German  nation  was  artificially  drawn  away  from  its  own 
affairs  and  concentrated  on  this  point,  and  its  natural  and 
honest  sympathy  was  fanned  into  fanaticism  and  hatred. 
In  |s(s,  however,  the  interference  of  Russia  compelled 
Prussia  to  withdraw  its  troops,  and  then  the  insurrection 
in  Holstein  was  speedily  put  down  ;  but  in  1SR4.  Prussia 
and  Austria  conquered  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  30,  1864)  Denmark  was  compelled 
to  cede  them.  According  to  the  convention  of  Gastein 
(Aug.  14,  1865),  Austria  occupied  Holstein.  Prussia  Sehles- 
wig,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  (Aug.  23,  1866)  Prus-ia 
retained  them  both:  and  to  the  article  of  that  treaty  stip- 
ulating that  the  northern  Danish-speaking  part  of  Schles- 
wig should  be  given  back  to  Denmark  it  has  paid  no  re- 
gard. CLEMEKR  PETERSES. 

Schleswig,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstcin,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duehy  of  Schleswig, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Schley  or  Slie,  a  narrow  inlet  of  the 
Baltic,  20  miles  long,  and  navigable  only  for  small  vessels. 
It  is  an  old  town,  and  wo»  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  cathedral  contains  many 
curious  monument*,  but  when  its  harbor  filled  up  with  sand 
its  mercantile  enterprise  decreased.  There  are  several  good 
educational  institutions,  ami  some  manufactures  of  leather, 
sugar,  earthenware,  and  woollen  stuffs.  P.  13,850. 

Srhleswig,  tp.,  Manitowoc  eo.,  Wis.     P.  1718. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  province  of  Prussia,  bounded 
X.  l.y  Denmark,  S.  by  the  Kibe,  which  separates  it  from 
Hanover,  E.  by  the  Baltic,  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  com- 
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prises  an  area  of  6766  sq.  m.,  with  995,873  inhabitants. 
Several  islands — Romii,  Sylt,  and  Fo'hr  in  the  North  Sea, 
Alsen  and  Fcmern  in  the  Baltic — belong  to  the  province. 
A  slightly  elevated  ridge  stretches  through  the  centre  of 
the  country,  sandy,  gravelly,  and  covered  with  heath  in 
Srhleswig — swampy,  marshy,  and  covered  with  forests  in 
Holstcin.  To  the  E.  of  this  ridge  the  surface  is  beauti- 
fully diversified  by  hills,  and  the  coast  much  indented  by 
long,  narrow  fiords.  The  soil  affords  excellent  arable  land, 
and  forests  of  oak  and  beach  are  numerous.  To  the  W. 
the  surface  is  perfectly  level,  and  the  ground  so  low  that 
the  country  in  many  places  must  be  protected  against  the 
North  Sea  by  high  dikes;  but  the  soil  is  rich  and  affords 
excellent  pasturage.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture 
in  the  eastern  part,  cattle-breeding  in  the  western.  Wheat, 
hops,  and  fruit  are  raised  in  great  quantities,  and  thousands 
of  tut  oxen  are  annually  sold  in  Hamburg  and  London. 
The  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea  arc  considerable,  but  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  insignificant.  One-half  of  the 
population  of  Sehlcswig,  about  200,000  people,  speak  Dan- 
ish ;  the  Frisian  language  is  spoken  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts and  on  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea;  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  the  Low  German  dialect.  The  province 
is  of  vital  importance  to  Prussia  for  the  formation  of  a 
German  fleet,  partly  on  account  of  the  harbor  of  Kiel,  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  one  available  for  naval  purposes,  on 
the  coast  of  Germany,  and  partly  because  of  the  fitness  of 
the  inhabitants  for  maritime  occupations. 

Schleus'ner  (JORANN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  in  Leipsic  Jan. 
16,  1756;  studied  theology  anil  philology  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city;  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  Gcit- 
tingen  1784,  and  in  1795  professor  of  theology  and  provost 
of  the  collegiate  church  in  Wittenberg ;  devoted  himself 
principally  to  the  lexicography  of  the  Greek  Scriptures. 
After  the  removal  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg  he  was 
associate  director  of  the  theological  seminary,  His  chief 
productions  were — Lexicon  Grseco-Lnt.  in  Xomm  Tcntamcn- 
tum  (Leipsic,  1792;  last  ed.  (4th),  1819,  2  vols.  in  4  parts), 
Thesaurus  give  Lexicon  In  LXX.  (Leipsic,  1821,  5  vols.; 
both  reprinted  in  Glasgow  and  London,  the  former  in  2, 
the  latter  in  3  vols.).  The  lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  still 
the  most  complete  on  the  subject.  Schleusncr  edited,  with 
St'audlin,  for  some  years  (till  1795),  the  Gotttiii/sche  Ilibli- 
otfirfc  der  neuestcn  theoloyischeu  Literatur.  D.  Feb.  21, 
1831.  II.  DniSLF.n. 

Schley,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  watered  by  Cedar, 
Bear,  and  Muckalee  creeks,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  mod- 
erately fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Cap.  Ellaville.  Area,  160  sq.  in.  P.  5129. 

Schlie'mann  (UEINRICH),  b.  in  1822  at  Kalkhorst, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ;  received  a  mercantile  education  at 
Furstenberg  and  Amsterdam ;  established  a  business  of  his 
own  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1847 ;  travelled  much,  acquired 
many  languages,  and  retired  in  1863  from  business.  In 
1869  he  published  at  Paris  Ithaque,  Peloponnese  et  Troie, 
giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  those  regions;  in  1874 
followed  his  Trojanische  Alterthumer,  giving  an  account  of 
the  excavations  he  had  undertaken  on  the  plateau  of  His- 
sarlik,  and  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  trojaniachcr  Alterthu- 
mcr,  consisting  of  217  photographic  plates.  In  1875  he 
commenced  excavations  at  Athens  and  Mycene. 

Schlos'ser  (FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH),  b.  at  Jever,  Olden- 
burg, Nov.  17,  1776;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Gb'ttingen  ;  spent  several  years  as  a  private  tutor  in  various 
families  and  as  librarian  to  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  was 
appointed  in  1817  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  where  he  d.  Sept.  23, 1 861.  His  principal  wri- 
tings are  Gesckichte  des  18.  Jahrhunderls  (8  vols.,  1823- 
46;  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  English  by  David- 
son, Lond.,  1843-52),  Weltyeschichte  in  zusammenhani/ender 
Erz'dhlnny  (9  vols.,  1817-24),  Universal  historische  Ueber- 
sicht  der  Geschichte  der  alien  Welt  und  ihrer  Cultur  (3 
vols.,  1826-34).  His  Weltyeschichte  (19  vols.,  1842-54)  is 
mostly  a  compilation  from  his  other  works  by  Kriegk. 

Schloz'er,  von  (AUGUST  LUDWIG),  b.  at  Gaggstedt, 
Wurtemberg,  July  5,  1735;  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg 
and  Gb'ttingen;  lived  from  1755  to  1759  at  Stockholm  as 
private  tutor,  and  wrote  here,  in  the  Swedish  language,  a 
history  of  commerce ;  went  to  Russia  in  1761  with  the  Kus- 
sian  court-historiographer,  Miiller,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  in  1764  at  Gb'ttingen,  where  he  d. 
Sept.  9,  1809.  His  principal  works  are  his  Allycmeine  nor- 
di>«-he  GeschicJite  (2  vols.,  1772)  and  his  translation  of  Nes- 
tor's Human  Chronicles  (5  vols.,  1802-09). — His  grandson, 
KURD  VON  ScHLdzER,  b.  at  Lubeck  Jan.  5,  1822,  was  Ger- 
man minister  to  Mexico  1869-71,  and  subsequently  in 
Washington,  and  wrote  Chniseul  und  seine  Zeit  (1849),  Ge- 
nf-li  ii-l/lf  tlt-r  dentHcken  Ostseeliinder  (3  vols.,  1850-53),  Ver- 
J'ull  mill  Unterynnr/  ilrr  Hansa  (1853),  Friedrich  der  Grosse 
and  Katharina  II.  (1859). 


Srh ma I'Kaldrn,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  IIe--r- 
Nassau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schmalkaldo  and  Stille, 
has  saltworks,  iron  and  steel  forges,  and  manufactures  of 
white-lead  and  paper.  The  famous  league  of  the  German 
Protestant  princes  was  formed  here  in  1531.  P.  5600. 

Sclnnid  (CHRISTIAN  FIUEDRICH),  son  of  a  clergyman, 
b.  at  Bickelsberg,  in  Wurtemberir.  in  171)4;  was  prol'essnr 
extraordinary  at  Tubingen  1821,  professor  ordinary  INLY), 
and  d.  Mar.  28,  1852.  His  l!ilili*<-hi-  Tin •<,t<i;/!i-  Set  Neuen 
T>  *t»m<  x's  was  published  posthumously  (185$;  2d  ed.  1859; 
Eng.  trans,  by  G.  11.  Vcnables,  1870).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Srli  in  id  (LEOPOLD),  b.  at  Zurich  June  9,  1808;  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen  and  Munich,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  1839,  and  afterward  of  philosophy 
at  Giessen.  Although  a  strict  adherent  of  tne  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  his  broader  and  more  liberal  views,  ac- 
quired by  an  extensive  study  of  philosophy,  brought  him 
into  collision  with  the  ultramontane  party.  In  1849  his 
election  as  bishop  of  Mentz  was  not  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
who,  however,  dared  not  place  his  book,  Der  Gcist  den  Ka- 
tJi'jlif'imnui  oder  Grnndletjnng  der  christlichen  Irenik  (2  vols., 
1848-50),  in  the  Index.  His  Vltrainontan  oder  L-ntholi*'  !i  .' 
(1867)  showed  a  decided  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  pope.  D.  at  Giessen  Dec.  20,  1*6°. 

Schmidt  (HEINRICH  JULIAN),  b.  at  Marienwerder, 
province  of  Prussia,  Mar.  17,  ISIS;  studied  philology  and 
history  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg;  settled  in  1847 
at  Leipsic  as  editor,  afterward  in  connection  with  Gustav 
Freytag  as  proprietor  of  the  G renzboten ,  which  supported 
the  Prussian  interest  in  Germany;  removed  in  IHtil  to 
Berlin  and  edited  the  Jicrliner  Attgemeint  /.'itmifj  (Isi)l- 
63),  but  retired  afterward  to  private  life.  His  books,  Ge- 
tiflii<-htc  der  Ilolnatitil,-  it/  Zi'ittilti'i-  tfir  Rf Inriinttinn  nnd 
Rt'i-otittion  (2  vols.,  1850),  Gcscltti-htc  der  dcittst'licn  Litera- 
tur  seit  Lessinf/'s  Tod  (3  vols.,  1858),  Geschichte  des  geisti- 
yen  Lebcns  in  Dcntechfand  row  Leibniz  bis  auf  Li-ssing's  Tod 
(2  vols.,  1860-64),  Bilder  atis  dent  yeistiyen  Leben  unscrer 
Zcit  (1870),  are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
views  of  the  author  arc  decided  and  lucid,  and  his  style 
forcible,  but  sometimes  his  conceptions  look  wilful,  and 
his  argumentation  becomes  too  subtle  to  be  convincing. 

Schmidt  (HENRY  I.),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  Dec. 
21,  1806 ;  educated  at  the  Moravian  pscdagogium  and  theo- 
logical seminary  of  his  native  town  ;  was  a  teacher  in  the 
former  institution  1826-29;  pastor  of  Lutheran  churches 
in  Bergen  CO.,  N.  J.,  1831-33;  professor  at  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary, Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  1833—36  ;  pastor  of  a  German  Lu- 
theran church  at  Boston.  Mass.,  1836-38 ;  professor  in 
Pennsylvania  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  1838-43;  pastor  of  Lutheran  churche.-  in 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  1844 ;  principal  of  Hartwick  Sem- 
inary 1845-47;  and  became  professor  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y., 
1848,  which  post  he  still  fills  (1876),  having  also  been  an 
occasional  instructor  in  other  departments  of  the  same 
institution.  Author  of  many  theological  articles  in  the 
Eranyelical  Review,  of  a  History  of  Education  und  Plan  of 
Culture  and  Instruction  (1842)  in  "  Harper's  Family  Li- 
brary," clvi.,  of  several  published  sermons,  addresses,  and 
other  miscellaneous  pamphlets,  a  treatise  on  7'Ar  Scriptural 
Character  of  the  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(1852),  and  a  Course  of  Ancient  Geography  (1860). 

Schmitz  (LEONHAnn),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Eupen.  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany,  Mar.  6,  1807;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Bonn,  where  he  studied  history  and  philology 
under  Niebuhr  and  Welcker;  became  professor  in  a  gym- 
nasium at  Bonn ;  settled  in  England  1836;  was  rector  of 
the  high  school  at  Edinburgh  1845-66,  and  principal  of  the 
London  International  College  1866—74,  after  which  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  classical  examiner  in  the  University  of 
London.  He  was  classical  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
1859,  and  to  Prince  Alfred  1862-63;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish the  lectures  of  Niebuhr,  and  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar; 
edited  the  Classical  Museum  1844-50;  contributed  to  Dr. 
Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries  and  to  cyclopaedias ;  is  au- 
thor of  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  of  a  series  of  his- 
tories for  schools  and  colleges. 

Schmuck'er  (SAMUEL  MOSHEIM),  LL.D.,  son  of  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  b.  at  Newmarket.  Va..  Jan.  12,  l^L':; : 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  1840;  studied  the- 
ology at  Gettysburg;  was  Lutheran  minister  at  Lewiston, 
Pa.,  1842-45,  at  Germantown  1845-48,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  bar  1850.  D.  at  Philadelphia  May  12, 
1863.  Author  of  biographies  of  (.'uthariue  II..  Nicholas 
I.,  J.  C.  Fremont,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  E.  K. 
Kane.  Napoleon  II  I..  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  of  various 
historical  compilations. 

Schmucker  (SAMUEL  S.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hagcrctown, 
Md.,  Feb.  28,  1799 ;  studied  at  Princeton,  but  did  not  grad- 
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uato;  was  ordained  in  the  Lutheran  Chun-h  1*1*:  was 
pa  tor  of  u  ehureh  nt  Newmarket.  V:...  I-:"  28;  beetme 

pr>,ii'--or  of  ilidai-tie  theology  in  the  (ieMyshiirg  Theological 
Seminary  at  it-  I'.Mindation.  Sept..  1-2H.  and  returned  that 
po-t  until  Aiii.,  istil,  having  ai-ted  for  many  years  as  pres- 
ident of  the  in-titiitiiiii.  and  was  emeritn-  professor  from 

I sr,i  to  hi-  death,  at  <;.-ii\-hurg  July  2f>.  1*7::.  Auih.  r  at 
numerous  works  of  Lutheran  theoln/y  in  IjiL-lish  and  Ger- 
man, and  contributions  to  reviews. 

Si'hllllll'xn  K  Mil  i.  b.  at  llantncSept.7.  17!!*:  studied 
law  at  Heidelberg  and  Merlin,  and  held  from  1819  U) 

i  •  jiidieial  offices  lit   Konii-biTL'.   Maricnwerdcr,  l>ii- 
Beldorf,  and    Berlin,  but    trinellel    mneli    at    the    .-mm-    lime 
in    Italv.    I'Vancc.    and    tin'     Net  licrla  irl -.    and   studied    art 
with  great  enthusiasm.      In   Is:!  I   he  piibli-hed  his  Sitdtr- 
Ininliii-li,-  Itrnl'i-.  and    from   1SC1  to   Isiil  bis  (,,  .,•/,/.•/,/,   far 
/,;/i/,  in!'  u     KiiiiKli     '7     \o]-..    appeared.       In    1858    he    • 
mm. T<1    the    pnblii-ation  of     l)n*    i*ln-i*tli<  In'  /\'it/iitt>fntt,  to- 

gethcr  with  liriini'i.-eii  and  Sehnorr.  D.  at  Wiesbaden 
M»j  21,  is7.'i. 

SfliiK'c'berg,  town  of  Saxony,  lias  silver,  copper. 
ami  iron  mine,  in  its  vieinitv,  and  manufactures  of  gold 
and  lilver  la.-e.  P.  7582. 

Schni'i'der  (JoiiANN  QOTTLOB),  b.  at  Collmen,  near 
Wurzi-n,  Saxony,  Jan.  18,  1750;  began  his  philological 
studies  at  Schnlpfortc,  which  he  continued  at  Leipsic,  and 
at  liiittingcu  under  1 1  eync,  who  recommended  him  to  Brunck 
at  Strasbourg  to  aid  the  latter  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
poets.  Here  ho  added  to  his  classical  studies  that  exten- 
sive and  thorough  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  botany,  and 
zoology  which  gave  so  great  value  to  his  editions  of  the 
ancient  authors  who  treat  of  those  subjects.  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  and  eloquence 
in  the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  When  in  1811  : 
the  university  was  removed  to  Breslau,  he  accompanied  it, 
holding  the  same  office,  which,  however,  he  resigned  in  i 
I  s  |  r,  on  in-  appointment  as  chief  librarian.  Of  the  many 
valuable  editions  published  by  him,  the  most  celebrated 
were — XenuphoHti*  Opera  (new  ed.  by  Bornemann  and 
Sauppo,  6  vols.,  1815-38),  Scriptoret  Rei  Ruttica  (4  vols., 
1794-95),  Vitruriai  (3  vols.,  1807-08),  Ariitotelit  Hittoriu 
itmulihui  (4  vols.,  1812),  Theophratti  Opera  (5  vols., 
lM^-21),  Oppiani  Cynegftica  et  Malientica,  with  Brunck 
(1776;  new  ed.  1813),  Er-lmja  Phi/nica  (2  vols.,  1801).  Be- 
sides these  he  wrote  critical  remarks  on  portions  of  ancient 
authors  and  treatises  in  German  on  natural  history.  A 
very  important  contribution  to  Greek  studies  was  made 
bv  Schneider  in  his  large  Griechitcn-Deuttchet  Wnrttrluch 
(2  vols.,  1797-98;  3d  ed.,  with  supplement,  1819-21),  on 
which  Passow  based  his  lexicon.  D.  Jan.  12,  1822. 

H.  DRISLER. 

Schneider  (KAni,  EHSST  CHRISTOPH),  b.  Nov.  16, 1786, 
at  \Viehe  in  Saxony  ;  studied  theology  and  philology  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  ;  in  1816  appointed  professor  of  an- 
cient literature  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  also 
was  associate  director  of  the  philological  seminary ;  pub- 
lished De  Oriyiuiliitt  Traytrdiit  (1818) ;  edited,  with  a  criti- 
cal commentary.  Plntnnlt  Ciritim  (3  vols.,  1S30-33;  sup- 
plement, 1854)  ;  German  translation  of  same  ( Plato't  Stoat), 
(2d  cd.  1850);  translation  of  Plato's  Timieut  (1847),  and 
lition  of  Prodi  Commentariut  in  Platonit  Timtrum 
(1851);  Ca?sar's  Commentarii  de  Jiello  Galileo  (2  vols., 
I  -  Hi-55),  with  elaborate  commentary  ;  edited  a  portion  of 
the  Plato  in  Didot's  /t/l,//,,theca  Grata  (Paris,  1846-63). 
D.  at  Breslau  May  14,  1856.  H.  DRISLER. 

Schnei'dewin  (FRIEDRIOH  WII.HELM),  b.  at  Hehnstedt 
June  fi,  1810;  entered  the  University  of  Gb'ttingen  1829, 
he  studied  philology  under  Mitscherlich,  Dissen,  and 
Otfricd  Milllcr;  appointed  in  1833  teacher  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Brunswick;  in  1830  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Gb'ttingen,  and  in  1837  professor  (extraordinarins,  in 
1M2  regular  professor)  in  the  same,  with  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  philological  seminary,  of  which  he  became 
subsequently  associate  director.  His  literary  activity  was 
very  great.  Published  Exercitationet  Critics  in  Poetat 
Gritcns  Minaret  (1836),  Delectut  Poeteot  Grmca  (1838- 
39),  tleitiii.j,  mr  Kriiik  ./.•/•  I'mlx  Lyrici  Qraci  (1844), 
Mnr/ialii  K/>ii/riiinnintii,  with  critical  commentary  (2  vols., 
1842),  SoplmeUt  Triiiin  ,li.-r  (7  vols.,  1849  teg.  ;  2d  ed.  1853 
,  8imonidi»  t'tirniinuni  atiitnnM  ( I  >:'..">).  and  /'iirrvntio- 
i/m/,1,;  Grmci  (•_'  vols.  Svo,  1839-51,  in  conjunction  with 
l.rut-.hi.  the  newly-discovered  orations  of  Hyperides 
( 1853) ;  edited  from  'isifi  /Vn7,i/r,;,ii».  a  valuable  journal  of 
classical  literature.  D.  Jan.  10,  1856.  H.  DRISLKII. 

Schnetz  (JEAN  VICTOR),  b.  at  Versailles  May  15,  1787; 
.-tudied  ]iaintini;  under  David,  Rcgnault,  and  Gf-rard,  and 
in  Italy:  began  to  exhibit  in  1819;  was  director  of  the 
French  Aeademy  in  Home  from  1840  to  1866.  D.  at  Paris 
Mar.  13,  IS70.  His  must  celebrated  pictures  are — The 
(,'yi"!/  "'I''  XftHi  1".  (1S20),  The  Sactimj  •/  Home  (1835), 


I'hriii  oii'l  the  Little  Children  (1855),  The  Cnptu-hin  I'hyri- 

1  ^(17). 
Srhnorr   von   Karolnfeld    f.fn.irs),   h.  at   Lrip-'u- 

M,  I  ~'.i  I  :  ftii'lii-1  jiiiiiiting  iinili-r  hi-  t'atlu-r,  who  wa« 
a  piiinlcr   hiiu-i'lf.   in    Vienna   und    Italy:   was   uppointi"! 

Munii-h  in  l"*'-'7.  and  flii 

nt   tin-  |,i,-ttiro-gallcry  of  Ih.-i.n   in   Islfl.     I*.  thc-r<- May 
LM.  1^71?.     Hi-  principal  works  are  his  frencoos  in  Munirh 
illu-triitinL'    tin-    A  ,',,',i,,,,,  M.   the    hi-lnry   of  Chiirlrln 
l!arliar"--:i.    and    liuiliilf    of    H:l]i-hlirg,    hifl    Lull"  '•    ill   lli' 

/:,•<,   H,,,..  an  I  /;,•'„/,•«  Wi'Wrni  (240  plates,  with  text). 

Schodnck',  tii.,  Kennselner  <'o.,  N.  Y.,  on  Ilud-on  Ui\er 
and  Burton  and  Alhr.nv  K.  K«.,  and  on  Hudson  River.  1'. 
M4I. 

Schocl'cher  (Vn  TOIO.  h.  at  Paris  July  21,  1804:  trav- 
i-lh-il  inui-h  in  Mi'xic'n.  the  U.  8.,  Ea«t  and  West  Indies,  Af- 
rica, and  wrote  !>•  /'/.'•••'•»•"•/•  </•  •<  ,\'«nY«  <l  <>••  In  A/./i'«'«- 
ii,,,,  ...l.nnnle  (1833),  M-lit,-  "":/•  (1840).  La 

t'i,li,ni'«  f'rnni-'ii"  *    I  IML').   l.'i  t',,l.,,,it*  tli'iin'/i  >'i  <t  J/'illi 

(1843),  Sttp*  n>  1845  (IM6),  L'Hiitoire  tie  C Enrlnrnye 
pendant  lei  deiur  dernitret  Annfm  {2  M,|-..  I--I7).  Ho  was 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  assemblies 
1848-51 ;  during  the  Empire  he  lived  in  Lmplon,  where  he 
published  a  Life  of  //,V  :  after  the  downfall  of 

Napoleon  III.  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  represents  Marti- 
nique in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Hchoell  (MAXIMILIAN  SAMBO*  FnienRicn),  b.  at  Hurs- 
kirchen,  Hesse-Nassau,  May  8, 1766;  studied  at  Strasbourg; 
travelled  as  tutor  with  a  Livoninn  family  (1788-'." 
Italy,  France,  and  Russia;  attcmpti"!  different  occupa1 
until  in  1814  be  received  employment  in  the  Prussian  dip- 
lomatic corps ;  was  employed  as  secretary  at  various  lega- 
tions and  congresses.  D.  at  Paris  Aug.  6,  1833.  lli- 
literary  activity  was  very  comprehensive;  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  works  are  Court  d'Hiituire  (46  vols., 
1830-38),  Archiret  politimiei  on  rlijiluianiiyun  (3  vols., 
1818),  Piicet  relative!  an  Congrei  de  Vienne  (6  vols.,  1816), 
Piece»  oftieiellei  deitiaee*  A  detromper  let  /'nmeait,  ete.  (9 
vols.,  1814),  Hi,t.  de  la  Lilt,  grecqiie  (S  vols.,  1823-25), 
Hint,  de  la  Lilt,  romaine  (4  vols.,  1815). 

SchoPfer  (or  Schoiflcr)  (PETER),  b.  at  Gernsheim, 
near  Darmstadt,  in  1430 ;  became  in  1450  assistant  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust  in  Menti ; 
formed  in  1455  a  partnership  with  Faust,  whose  daughter 
he  married,  and  carried  on  the  business  alone  after  the  di-iith 
of  Faust  in  1486.  He  introduced  many  improvements  in 
the  art  of  printing.  D.  in  1503.  A  monument  was  raised 
in  his  honor  at  Gernsheim  in  1836. 

Scho'field  (  JOHX  M.).  b.  in  Cbautanqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
29,  1831;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and 
promoted  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July  1, 1853; 
captain  May  14,  1861.  From  1855  to  1860  he  was  profes- 
sor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  was  filling  the  chair  of 
physics  in  Washington  University.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ap- 
pointed major  1st  Missouri  Vols.  Apr.  26,  he  served  with 
Gen.  Lyon  as  chief  of  staff  in  the  opi-rations  in  Missouri, 
participating  in  the  buttles  of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's 
Creek.  Commissioned  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volun- 
teers and  of  Missouri  militia  Nov.,  1861,  he  commanded 
the  State  troops  and  the  district  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  Oct., 
1862,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Frontier ; 
promoted  to  be  major-general  U.  S.  volunteers  Nov.  29, 
1862,  he  commanded  the  district  and  department  of  Mis- 
souri until  Jan.,  1864,  when  appointed  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio ;  was  in  immediate  command  of  the  1M<1 
corps  in  Sherman's  Georgia  campaign,  participating  in  the 
almost  constant  severe  fighting  ending  with  the  capture  of 
Atlanta,  Sept.  2,  1864.  In  Nm  ..  l^t.  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  detached  from  Gen.  Sherman's  army 
t  i  strengthen  Gen.  Thomas  at  Nashville,  being  constantly 
engaged  with  Hood's  army  invading  Tennessee,  and  de- 
feated it  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Nov.  ::o,  lsi',1:  joined 
Gen.  Thomas  the  next  day,  and  commanded  the  23d  corps 
at  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  Hood's 
army.  For  his  services  at  Franklin  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Transferred  with 
his  command  t3  North  Carolina  and  placed  in  command  of 
that  department  Feb.  9,  1865,  he  occupied  Wilmington 
Feb.  22,  fought  the  battle  of  Kiii"tnn  Mar.  8-10.  and 
joined  Gen.  Sherman  at  (ioldslmro'  Mar.  22,  1865.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston's  army  (Apr.  26)  ho  was 
appointed  to  execute  the  terms  of  the  convention ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  North  Carolina  until  June, 
1865,  and  of  the  first  military  district  of  Virginia  1866-87; 
!  iry  of  war  ml  interim  May,  1868-Mar.,  18C9.  when 
he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  1".  S.  A.,  and  assigned 
to  command  of  department  of  Missouri.  In  May,  1-70.  he 
assumed  commanu  of  the  division  of  the  Pacific.  Became 
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superintendent   of  the  U.  S.   Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  July,  ISTil. 

Schohar'ie,  county  of  E.  New  York,  intersected  by 
Schoharie,  Cobleskill,  anil  Catskill  creeks,  traversed  by 
Albany  und  Sus<|iiclinnna  R.  It.,  has  the  llclderburg  Muun- 
tains  on  the  E.  border  and  spurs  of  the  Catskill  -Mountains 
on  the  S.  and  \V. :  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  has 
several  manufactories  and  saw  and  flouring  mills.  Staples, 
li'ips  "Kit.-,  Itiirkwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  Ihix,  maple-sugar, 
honey,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese.  Iron  ore  and  sulphur 
spring  are  found.  Cap.  Schoharie.  Area,  650  sq.  m.  P. 
33,340. 

Schoharie,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  cap.  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Schoharie  Valley  K.  H..  near  the  junction  of  Sehoharie 
and  Fox's  creeks,  40  miles  (by  rail)  W.  from  Albany.  It 
has  .'!  churches,  an  academy  and  union  school,  1  bank,  2 
newspapers,  and  2  hotels,  with  the  county  buildings.  1*. 
of  v.  IL'OO;  of  tp.  ::-'H7. 

A.  A.  HUNT,  En.  "SCIIOHARIK  RKPUBI,H-AV." 

Scholasticism.  Sec  SCHOOLMEN,  by  W.  T.  HARRIS, 
A.M..  LL.D. 

Scholten'  (JOHANNES  HENDRIK),  b.  at  Vleuten,  near 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  Aug.  17,  1811 :  studied  theology  ami 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Utrecht;  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  1843  at  the  University  of  Leydeu,  and 
became  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  liberal  movement  in 
Dutch  theology  which  attracted  much  attention,  not  only 
in  tile  Netherlands,  but  also  in  Germany  and  France.  His 
principal  writings,  mostly  translated  into  German  and 
French,  are  Geschiedenis  tier  d'odsdienst  en  irii*hnfr>Tlf 
(IS.">:1),  De  leer  dff  t/i'ri-f»'iniff  ki'i-k  in  Arr/v  ifr»tnl/x'ffin 
Helen  (2  vols.,  1848-50),  lie  rnje  u-il.  (1857),  H'I-I  ,-,;,, ::/,  I i, 
naar  Johannes  (18t>4),  l)r  on/late  yetitiqeninncn  aaiifjaande  de 
ichn'ftcn  dfs  Nietnce  Testaments  (1866). 

Schom'berg  (FREDERICK  HERMANN),  DI-KE  OF,  b.  in 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  about  1616,  was  the  son  of  Count 
Sehomberg  by  a  daughter  of  an  English  nobleman,  Earl 
Dudley  ;  served  in  the  army  of  the  United  Provinces,  after- 
ward in  the  French  army,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  strategist  and  tactician  ;  visited  England  1660  ; 
went  thence  to  Portugal,  where  he  exercised  important 
commands  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  compelled  Spain  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  that  country  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  Braganza  (1668),  for  which  he  was  made  a  grandee 
and  received  a  handsome  pension  ;  was  again  in  the  French 
service  in  Catalonia  1675,  where  he  won  the  grade  of  mar- 
shal; was  at  Maestricht  (1676)  and  Charleroi  (1677);  left 
France  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  1685; 
went  again  to  Portugal,  but  was  compelled  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  withdraw ;  was  appointed  by  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  his  second  in  command  in  the  expedition  to  Eng- 
land 1688;  was  made  duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  English 
peerage,  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  master  of  the  ordnance 
1689  ;  received  from  Parliament  a  grant  of  £100,000  ;  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  expedition  against  Ireland,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  12, 1690.  His  brother 
and  son  succeeded  to  his  honors  and  estates,  but  the  titles 
became  extinct  in  1719. 

Schom'bnrgk  (Sir  ROBERT  HERMANN),  PH.  D.,  b.  at 
Freiburg-on-the-Unstrut,  Prussia,  June  5,  1804;  resided, 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  at  Leipsic  1823,  afterward 
in  Virginia  as  partner  in  a  tobacco  manufactory,  in  which 
business  he  experienced  pecuniary  losses ;  settled  in  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  1829;  devoted 
himself  to  botany  and  natural  history ;  made  a  scientific 
examination  of  Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  1830, 
on  which  he  prepared  a  report  which  procured  him  the 
patronage  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  England; 
spent  four  years  in  the  exploration  of  British  Guiana,  where 
he  discovered  the  great  water-lily  named  by  him  Victoria 
rcf/ia  ;  published  a  Description  of  British  Guiana,  Geoyraph- 
ical  and  Statistical  (1840),  a  series  of  Views  in  the  Interior 
of  Guiana  (1840),  Researches  in  Gut/ana  (1840),  and  sev- 
eral reports  to  the  Geographical  Society,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  that  body  1839,  and  which  were 
translated  into  German  by  his  brother  Otto,  and  published 
at  Berlin  with  a  preface  by  A.  Humboldt  (1841);  was  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  for  surveying  the  frontier  be- 
tween British  Guiana  and  Brazil  1841-44;  published  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Guiana  (2  vols.,  1841-43) ; 
was  knighted  1845;  published  a  History  of  Jiarbadoes 
(1847)  and  The  Discovert/  of  the  Empire  of  Guiana  by  Sir 
Walter  Ruliioh  (1S4S);  was  British  consul  and  charge1 
d'affaires  in  the  Dominican  republic  1848-57,  and  consul- 
general  in  Siam  1857-64.  D.  at  Schoneberg,  near  Berlin, 
Mar.  11,  1865. — His  brother,  MORITZ  RICH  Aim,  took  part  in 
the  second  exploration  of  Guiana,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  German  (3  vols.,  1847-48);  translated  some  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Robert  into  German ;  went  to  Australia  1849 ; 
and  has  been  since  18oj  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Adelaide. 


Schon'bein  (CHRISTIAN  FRIKDHICH),  b.  at  Metzingen. 
Wiirteinberg,  Oct.  18,  1799;  studied  natural  science'  at 
Tubingen  and  Erlangen :  visited  England  and  Fi 
I  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Bfilo  in  1M!S;  dis- 
covered (>/.ovr,  (which  see)  in  1839;  invented  GrN'-CoTTON 
(which  see)  in  1S4A.  I),  at  Baden-Baden  Aug.  28,  IK68. 
His  principal  works  arc — Das  Verhaltrn  tics  Kiscns  zuin 
Sin:t'HtOjff  (1837),  ll<  ///•'/'/'  ::t'r  phtflikalink**  t'ln-nne 
(ISU),  I'l'lii-r  ,/;<  l:'r::,;i:,,n,:/  ilr*  ();•„ n*  (|s|||,  r,l,rl-  die 
Imi'fHaiii-t'  uml  i-tfH<-li<'  Yerbrennung  <l<  >•  Kiif/x'i-  in  utum- 
njjiiifi^r/i''f  Luft  (1845).  Hagenbach  wrote  his  Life  (1869). 

Schoii'brunn,  an  imperial  palace  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Vienna,  on  the  river  Wien,  built  in  1744  by  Maria 
Theresa,  contains  1  141  rooms,  among  which  are  several 
magnificent  state-rooms,  anil  is  surrounded  with  a  large 
and  beautiful  park,  containing  a  botanical  garden,  a  me- 
nagerie, etc.  The  palace  is  generally  inhabited  by  the 
imperial  family  during  parts  of  the  summer.  The  Peace 
of  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809)  was  signed  here. 

Scho'nebeck,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  has  large  saltworks,  breweries,  and  distilleries, 
and  manufactures  of  powder,  chemicals,  soap,  white  lead, 
and  vinegar.  P.  Mi'.lj. 

Schon'lindc,  town  of  Bohemia,  has  manufactures  of 
yarn  and  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  P.  5472. 

School  Brothers  and  School  Sisters,  the  collec- 
tive name  of  a  large  number  of  educational  orders  or 
fraternities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  including  the 
I'rsulincs,  Piarists,  Visitation  Nuns,  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Sisters  of  Charity.  Sisters  of  .Mercy,  and  many 
others  (for  which  consult  their  respective  names). 

School'craft,  county  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, stretching  from  Lake  Superior  on  the  N.  to  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  S.  E. ;  drained  by  Manistique.  Sturgeon, 
Whitelish  rivers  and  other  streams ;  has  a  broken  and 
densely  wooded  surface,  and  embraces  the  celebrated  "  Pic- 
tured Rocks."  a  perpendicular  stratified  wall  250  feet  high 
extending  many  miles  along  the  lake.  Lumbering  is  the 
chief  industry.  There  are  2  blast. furnaces.  Cap.  Onota. 
Area,  1100  sq.  m.  P.  799. 

Schoolcraft,  tp.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.     P.  669. 

Schoolcraft,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  R.  Rs.,  12  miles  S.  of  Kalamazoo.  It 
contains  3  churches,  a  union  school,  1  bank,  1  newspaper, 
a  large  steam  flouring-mill,  saw  and  planing  mil!,  and  1 
hotel.  Principal  business,  farming.  P.  of  v.  932 ;  of  tp. 
2136.  V.  C.  SMITH,  ED.  "  DISPATCH  AND  NEWS." 

Schoolcraft  (HENRY  ROWE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Watervlict 
(now  Guilder-land),  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  28,  1 7'.):i ; 
studied  at  Union  and  Middlebury  colleges,  but  did  not 
graduate;  wrote  for  several  periodicals;  made  consider- 
able progress  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  scientific  study  of  the  art  of  glassmaking, 
his  father  being  a  manager  of  extensive  glassworks:  com- 
menced the  publication  at  Utica  in  1817  of  a  work  on 
Vitreology,  which  was  left  incomplete  through  lack  of 
patronage;  made  a  journey  down  Alleghany  and  Ohio 
rivers,  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  through 
the  mineral  regions  of  Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas  in 
1817-18,  of  which  he  published  an  account,  A  Vicir  of  the 
Lead-mines  of  Missouri  (New  York,  1819);  visited  Wash- 
ington with  a  fine  collection  of  mineralogical  specimens 
from  Missouri,  and  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  the  U.  S. 
government  to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines  of  that 
region;  obtained  from  Secretary  Calhoun  in  1820  an  ap- 
pointment as  geologist  to  an  exploring  expedition  sent 
under  Gen.  Cass  to  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Lake  Su- 
perior copper  region,  and  published  iijmu-iittl  (1S21 )  which 
obtained  immediate  popularity;  went  in  1821  to  Chicago, 
by  way  of  the  Miami  anil  Wabash  valleys,  to  act  as  secre- 
tary at  a  conference  of  Indian  chiefs,  as  subsequently  re- 
lated in  his  Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  tlir-  Missis- 
sippi Valley  (1825) ;  was  in  1822  appointed  by  Pres. 
Monroe  Indian  agent  for  the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior;  re- 
sided nearly  twenty  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Michilimacki- 
nack  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  in  1823  he  married  Miss 
Jane  Johnston,  an  educated  lady  partially  of  Indian  blood, 
being  daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman  and  granddaughter 
of  a  Chippewa  chief;  devoted  thenceforth  much  of  his 
time  to  the  investigation  of  Indian  languages,  customs, 
and  traditions;  was  in  1828  and  1832  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  legislature  of  Michigan;  procured  the  enact- 
ment of  several  beneficent  laws  upon  Indian  affairs ;  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Society 
(1828)  and  of  the  Algic  Society  at  Detroit  (1831),  the 
latter  being  an  association  for  the  investigation  of  Indian 
antiquities;  was  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedition 
which  in  1832  explored  for  the  first  time  Lake  Itasca  and 
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ouroes  of  the  Mi-sissi|i]  I  in  1836  a  treaty 

by  which  the  I.'.  S.  purchased  I'roin  the  ChippowoH  a  tract 
nl1  li'i.llliil.iiiin  HITCS  <ni  !he  ujiper  hikes,  after  which  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  Inilmn  affairs  for  the  northern  de- 

partment. ini'l  in  I  -.->  i  -liief  disliur.-ini  agent  fur  the  >une 
ilc|.artmcnt  ;  puhU.-hcd  in  that  year  -I/'/"1  I!'  *<  <>>  <-he*  (2 
\  ol-.  I,  11  ciillcctioli  of  Indian  tali:,-  aii'l  legends;  removed 

t'i    New   \'uk    I  •-  1  1  ;  i-sued  the  prospectus  of  an    ln<l!nn 
l-i:.'',  atterward  carried  into  effect  in  annther 
form;   \i.-itcd    Kuropu   Is  12;    travelled  through   the  Ohio 
Valley    anil    Canada    IMS;     wan   commissioner   to    take    a 
i.    <if    the   \c\v  York    Indians    Isl.'i;    olitained    from 
Con-  ">'  'in  ai-t     Mar.:!,  IS  17)  authorizing 

the  collection  through  the  Indian  bureau  of  an  extensive 
i>l  ie|,oit-  n|ion  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  U.  S., 
and  sjieut  tlir  remaining  years  of  his  life  at  Washington 
in  tit*'  direction  of  this  enterprise  and  the  publication  of 
it-  re.  nit",  i\  It  i  \ols.,  illustrated  with  numer- 

oni  plate-  i  Philadelphia,  I  s.il-.~>"),  forming  the  most  ex- 
ti-n-nc  existing  repository  of  information  upon  the  Amer- 
ican In  ii.ui  .  uid  comprising  many  materials  of  great 
.  hut  unsatisfactory  as  a  whole  from  lack  of  syste- 
aiTangement.  During  the  hitter  portion  of  his  life 
.Mi-.  Sri  .....  Iciali  was  confined  to  his  chair  with  paralysis, 
uinl  «as  unalile  to  write,  but  his  second  wife  (formerly 
Mi  Mary  Howard  of  lioaufort,  8.  C.  —  herself  authoress 
of  several  works  of  fiction)  with  rare  devotion  acted  as 
his  amanuensis,  enabling  him  to  realize  a  considerable 
irtion  of  his  literary  project*.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
iv.  HI,  iMli.  Aiiinni;  his  numerous  publications  we^e  a 
ative  "/'  mi  K.r,,,,/i'rii,n  to  Itnica  Luke,  the  Actual 
,S'.,n,-cfl  of  the  Mimtiiii/i/ii  (1834;  reissued  in  1853,  along 
with  the  account  of  the  earlier  exploration  of  1820),  Oue- 
oM.  •,!-  I  'fnfracteriatict  of  the  Red  Race  of  America  (New 
York,  1844),  Jfotet  on  the  Iroyuoii  (Albany,  1848),  Per- 
H'.tfil  M>  ni'nra  of  n  Residence  of  Thirty  Yenrt  with  the 
liiilifii  Trine*  (Philadelphia,  1851),  and  Scenei  and  Ad- 
///•  Srmi-nlpine  Rrginwi  of  the  Oxnrk  Afoutt- 
tni'iin  (1353).  Ho  was  a  member  of  numerous  literary  and 
scientific  societies  in  Europe  and  America;  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Geneva  1848; 
wrote  several  poems  and  novelettes  on  Indian  subjects, 
and  many  essays,  lectures,  magazine  articles,  memoirs, 
and  reports  addressed  to  the  government  or  presented  to 
ethnological  associations.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Schoo'ley's  Mountain,  p.-v.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  at 
the  base  of  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a  noted  summer 
n  -  nl.  has  line  scenery  and  several  hotels. 

School'men,  a  name  applied  to  the  philosophers  of 

the  Middle  Ages,  whose  labors  were  directed  chiefly  to 

adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Christian  religion  to  phi- 

lo.-ophy.     The  teachers  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  (tririum 

and  i/n'i'i'/  i'i  /"^i  )  in  the  cloister  schools  founded  by  Charle- 

magne were  called  doctornt  Kkoluttici,  whence  the  name 

"  scholasticism  "  as  applied  to  the  system  of  philosophy 

that  arose  in  those  schools  and  nourished  in  the  universi- 

•iat  were  founded  subsequently.     The  grounds  of  the 

faith  ami    their   reconciliation   with  human   reason    were 

brought  under  discussion,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Church 

pas  readjusted  toward  the  numerous  questions  which  the 

new  intellectual  activity  of  the  time  brought  forth.    The  first 

period  of  scholasticism  is  characterized  by  the  accommoda- 

tion of  Neo-Platonic  principles  and  the  Aristotelian  logic 

to  [lir  dot-trim'  iif  the  Church,  and  it  extends  from  the  time 

of  Johannes  Sootus  Erigcna  (A.  D.  843)  to  Abelard  (d.  1142). 

croud  period  extends  from  Alexander  of  Hales  (d. 

to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  characterized  by 

tin    thorough  mastery  of  Aristotle  and  the  ascendency  of 

hi-  authority  in  matters  of  philosophy.    Aristotle  came  to 

be  called  prn  ''in-fur  Chrigti  in  italtmilibii*,  just  as  John  the 

liaptist  was  called  prxcunor  Chritti  in  yratuitit.     Johan- 

nes Scotus  Erigena,  at  the  head  of  the  court  school  at  Paris, 

was  commissioned   by  Charles  the  Bald  to  translate  the 

writings  of  the  pscudo  Dionyeius  Arcopagita,  which  hod 

been  received  as  a  present  from  the  emperor  of  the  Eastern 

empire.     Upon  the  Nco-Platonic  basis  of  those  writings  he 

uored  to  render  the  Christian  conception  of  creation 

intelligible.     The  doctrine  of  emanation  was  thus  substi- 

tui.'d  for  creation.     The  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  —  uniter- 

>iii  —  was  adhered  to,  and  the  opposite  doctrine, 

th.it   individual  things  are  substances  in  the  fullest  sense, 

armly  repudiated.     The  well-known  passage  in  the 

/••  of   Porphyry,  translated    by  lioethius,   "  Mox  de 

''•/<.•,  ,!  *!„,;,!,,<;  illu<l  ,ji,;jt'ni  rive  mittHintfint  tive  in 

'ti'lii  int,  !/,  .,  aint,"  etc.,  is  regarded  as  the 

historieal  occa,-ion  of  the  disputes  of  nominalism  and  real- 

i.-.u  which  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the  first  period  of 

scholasticism,  and  in  a  modified  form  (that  of  individual 

rea-on  ri'ntiu  a  world-soul)  was  the  central  theme  of  the 

iliscu-sions  nf  the  second  period.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  un- 

derstand that  this  question  of  nominalism  and  realism  (see 
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NOMINALISTS  and   RKALINM)  concerned  vitally  the   . 
hility  of   Christian   theology.      If  general  mere 

ci'ii\  entional    ,-iirns,  and    have    no   corre-|n'iidin^    reality, 
tin  i !•  can  be  no  spiritual  existence,  and   RofOBUinvJ  was 
ri^ht   in  denying  the  unity  of  tin-  'Jo'lhcad  a-  set  t..rth  in 
tin-  Trinit\.      .Moicover,  tin;  doctrines  of  immortal; 
'  free-will  i-ould  not  he  .-u-taincd.     <>n  the  other  hand,  the 

:m-   of  nominalism    i-   d"-clv  c"linc'-trd  uitli  t 
"I  independent  thinking  and  the  study  of  nature,  although 
it  led  to  sce|it iri-m   in  spiritual  matters.     The  pro; 
Schoolmen  ot    the  tir-t  period  were  the  nomiii:. 
linns  and  Ahe]ard(who  wan  a  moderate  nominali.-t},  and 
An-eliu  and  William  of  t'bauipcaux.      I 

.  there  were  Eric  and  Reinigius  of  Auxc: 

icngarius  of  Tours,  and  later,  Bernard  of  t'l.ur 
vaux,  Benin  [I  ol   '  .  'Ilianiol    I  'onche-,  \\  a: 

Mort&igne,  ilil'icitii-    l''-i!i-t:inu-,    I'-tiii-    Kombardus  (fa- 
mous author  i  compiled  from  the  Church  Fat ' 
the  St.  Victor;-  i  llii_"..  Kichard,  anil  Walter),  John  of  .- 
bury,  Alanus,  Amnlrich  of  Bena,  David  of  Dinunt.     After 

ml  of  the  twelfth  century  scholasticism  changed  M-I.V 
materially,  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabians,  who 
had  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
The  Syrian  Christians  at  Edessa,  among  whom  had  • 
ed  an  Aristotelian  school  since  the  fifth  century,  translated 
the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Syriao  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  in  the  ninth  century  into  Arabic.     In  the  tenth 
tury  new  translations  into  Arabic,  not  only  of  Aristotle, 
but    also   of    his    commentators,   Alexander,    Them 
Syrlanus  Ammonins,  and  Theophrastus,  were  widely  cir- 
culated, and  afterward  used  by  Alfnrabi,  Aviccnna,  and 
Averroe's.    Avempace,  Abubacer,   and   the  learned  Jews 
Avicebron  and  Moses  Maimonides  elaborated  and  applied 

Sartly  Aristotelian]  and  partly  Neo-Platonism  and  the 
oetrinos  of  the  Cabbala.  The  sluggish  intellect  of  Chris- 
tendom was  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Oriental  principle  of 
abstract  unity  in  the  Godhead,  which  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  and  had  finally 
been  eliminated  by  violence  after  the  Council  of  .N 
had  made  its  way  through  the  Ebionitie  Christians  in 
Arabia  into  a  new  religion,  Mohammedanism.  A  rigid  mo- 
notheism sprung  up,  and  became  a  menace  to  Christianity. 
Its  philosophic  thinkers  naturally  tended  to  the  adoption 
of  the  emanation  theory,  and  to  the  denial  of  permanence 
of  identity  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The  great  com- 
mentators followed  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  in  bis  inter- 
pretation of  the  De  Xntina,  and  limited  immortality  to  the 
world-soul,  which  should  find  its  particular  existence  in 
individual  men,  capable,  it  is  true,  of  cognizing  universal 
ideas  through  participation  in  this  general  intelligence, 
but  who  could  not  survive  aa  individuals  the  death  of  the 
body,  inasmuch  as  the  faculties  of  desire,  perception,  mem- 
ory, and  reflection  (nut  wa^rucot)  are  corporeal.  Chris- 
tian thought  was  aroused,  and  it  grappled  resolutely  with 
the  question  whether  any  particular  individual  can  be  im- 
mortal; that  is,  whether  the  individual  can  be  universal 
and  particular  at  the  same  time.  This  added  to  the  zeal 
with  which  Realists  combated  nominalism.  Is  the  univer- 
sal or  generic  only  a  fiction  of  the  mind?  If  it  is  really- 
existent,  is  it  immanent  in,  or  separate  from,  the  particular 
Individual  ?  If  the  latter,  then  there  can  be  no  immortal- 
ity. The  Christian  dogmas  establishing  the  Trinity,  hu- 
man responsibility,  and  immortality  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
cepted on  faith,  and  few  thinkers  had  arisen  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  empire  with  any  inclination  to 
follow  the  direction  of  St.  Augustine  and  attempt  to  gain 
theoretical  insight  into  the  logical  necessity  of  Christian 
doctrines.  Against  pagan  religions  such  as  Christendom 
had  encountered  in  the  North  and  West  there  was  no 
of  a  metaphysical  justification,  for  there  was  no  meta- 
physics to  oppose.  But  with  the  Moslem  came  a  philo- 
sophical system  as  complete  as  Aristotelianism,  and  skil- 
fully Interpreted  in  the  interests  of  pantheism.  There 
arose  a  series  of  great  minds  who  made  it  their  work  to 
master  Aristotle  and  to  interpret  him  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity.  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonarentura,  Alhcrtus 
Magnus,  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, — these 
are  the  great  names  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  bloom  of 
scholasticism.  Of  these,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  greatest, 
and  through  him  Christian  theology  gained  a  consistent, 
systematic  form.  Each  portion  of  Aristotle's  system  was 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  whole,  and  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  great  pillar  of  the  truth.  Besides  the  five 
greatest  names  of  this  period,  above  given  (of  whom  Bon- 
aventura  the  Mystic  preferred  Plato  to  Aristotle),  there  is 
a  host  of  eminent  thinkers — William  of  Auvcrgne,  Robert 
Qreathead,  Michael  Scotns  (translator  of  Aristotle),  Vin- 
centius  of  Beam  ais.  Henry  of  Ghent,  Richard  of  Middle- 
ton  n.  Petrus  Hispanus,  Roger  Bacon,  Raimond  Lnlly. 
Petrus  Aureolus,  Durand  do  St.  Pourcain,  John  Buridan, 
Pierre  d'Ailly. 
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William  of  Occam,  a  pui>il  of  Duns  Scotus,  gave  the 
deathblow  to  scholasticism,  which  had  already  begun  to 
decline.  The  work  of  Duns  Scotus  had  been  chiefly  crit- 
ical, and  had  done  much  to  undermine  the  arguments  by 
which  the  rational  grounds  of  the  dogmas  had  been  estab- 
lished. Occam  adopted  the  doctrine  of  nominalism,  and 
denied  altogether  the  possibility  of  showing  the  rational- 
ity of  the  tenets  of  faith.  In  his  C<->iiil"</<nm  77i  <»/•..'/ ''••'"" 
the  greater  part  of  his  hundred  demonstrations  attempt  to 
prove  that  theological  dogmas,  such  as  the  existence,  unity, 
or  infinity  of  God,  the  Trinity,  creation,  incarnation,  tran- 
substantiation,  etc.,  involve  contradiction  of  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  are  irreconcilable  with  reason,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  by  faith.  Scholasticism  had  done  its  work. 
For  more  than  200  years  it  had  vindicated  the  dogma  be- 
fore reason.  It  had  erected  a  vast  structure  of  Christian 
theology  opposed  to  the  pagan  systems  of  thought  that 
had  preceded.  The  Arabian  pantheism  had  been  van- 
quished. Now  there  arose  in  the  fourteenth  century  a 
necessity  for  more  individualism  in  thinking.  The  mind 
must  go  back  to  the  beginning,  and  assure  itself  of  its 
freedom  by  passing  through  the  twilight  of  error  in  order 
to  discover  the  universality  and  necessity  of  truth.  Hence, 
philosophical  investigation  needed  to  be  divorced  from 
theology,  ami  this  was  accomplished  by  the  labors  of  Oc- 
cam. Religious  dogmas  became  solely  matters  of  faith, 
and  human  reason  turned  its  activity  to  another  field  for  a 
time.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Schools.  See  COLLEGE,  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  EDUCATION, 
INFANT  SCHOOLS,  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS,  MILITARY  ACAD- 
EMIKS,  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  BOSTON,  and 
UNIVERSITY. 

School  System  of  Itoston .  The  seed  out  of  which 
the  whole  public-school  system  of  Boston  has  sprung  is 
found  in  an  order  adopted  by  the  freemen  of  the  town  five 
years  after  its  settlement,  in  these  words:  "The  13th  of  y« 
2'1  month,  1635  ;  Likewise  it  was  then  genrally  agreed  upon 
y*  or  brother  Philemon  1'ormont  shall  be  entreated  to  be- 
come schoolmaster  for  y®  teaching  and  nourtering  of  chil- 
dren w611  vs."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Latin  school  of  the  city,  and  for  forty-seven  years  it  was 
the  only  public  school  in  the  town.  In  1682  two  element- 
ary schools  were  set  up,  to  which  is  traced  the  origin  of 
what  are  now  known  as  the  grammar  schools.  It  was  not 
until  1789  that  girls  were  permitted  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  and  during  nearly  forty  years  thereafter  they  were 
allowed  to  attend  only  half  the  year,  from  April  to  October. 
Children  were  not  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  until 
seven  years  of  age.  In  1818  primary  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  In  1821 
the  English  High  School,  resembling  a  German  Realschule, 
was  established,  affording  to  boys  who  had  finished  the 
grammar-school  course  the  advantages  of  a  three  years' 
course  in  English  and  French  as  a  preparation  for  a  busi- 
ness career.  A  normal  school  to  fit  female  teachers  for  the 
puMic  schools  was  established  in  1852,  and  soon  after  made 
a  high  school  for  girls  as  well  as  a  normal  school ;  recently 
the  two  departments  were  separated  into  distinct  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  between  five 
and  fifteen  years,  in  the  city  in  1874  was  56,684 ;  the  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  day  schools  of  all  grades 
during  the  same  year  was  44,942 ;  and  the  average  number 
belonging  to  the  evening  schools  was  3601,  the  total  number 
belonging  being  48,543,  while  the  total  average  attendance 
at  the  day  schools  was  41,613.  The  primary  schools  for 
children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age,  with  18,867  pupils 
belonging,  are  taught  in  87  school-houses,  containing  21,645 
fittings,  by  417  female  teachers,  with  salaries  ranging  from 
$600  to  $800.  The  grammar  schools  for  pupils  from  eight 
to  fourteen  years,  with  23,863  pupils,  classified  in  six  grades, 
are  taught  in  49  school-houses  by  511  female  and  94  male 
teachers,  salaries  of  principals  being  $3200.  There  are  9 
high  schools,  including  the  normal,  which  are  accommodated 
in  8  school-houses  with  2997  sittings,  and  are  attended  by 
1019  boys  and  1053  girls,  and  taught  by  47  female  and  51 
male  teachers ;  salaries  of  principals  $4000.  Besides  these 
free  high  schools,  there  is  in  the  Roxbury  district  an  ex- 
cellent free  Latin  school,  supported  by  an  endowment  and 
managed  by  trustees.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  reg- 
ular schools,  the  system  comprises  20  special  schools,  in  6 
kinds — viz.  11  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high 
school,  4  evening  industrial  drawing  schools,  1  Kinder- 
garten, 2  schools  for  licensed  minors,  and  1  deaf-mute 
school.  The  school-houses  and  lots,  exclusive  of  those  in 
recently-annexed  districts,  are  valued  at  $6,772,400,  which 
gives  $181.19  per  pupil  belonging.  The  salaries  of  the 
high-school  teachers  amount  to  SI  15.744.86,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  salaries  is  $1,015,572.72;  the  total  expenditures 
in  1874,  for  all  school  purposes,  were  $1,865,720.29.  The 
schools  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  personal  and  real 


property  of  the  city,  and  the  tuition  in  them  all  is  gratu- 
itous ;  stationery,  drawing-books  and  writing-books,  and 
text-books  for  indigent  children,  are  furnished  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  There  is  no  separate  school-tax,  but  the  funds 
for  school  purposes  are  appropriated  by  the  city  council 
out  of  the  Kciimil  tax  levy.  The  school  board  has  au- 
i  thority  to  determine  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  city 
is  liable  to  pay  them  without  regard  to  amount  appropriated 
for  schools.  School-houses  are  built  by  the  city  council  on 
request  from  the  school  board,  by  which  the  plans  must  be 
approved.  The  schools  were  managed  until  17811  by  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  the  clergy  being  invited  to  visit  the 
schools  on  examination-days;  from  1789  to  1822,  by  12 
committeemen,  in  conjunction  with  the  selectmen  ;  from 
1822,  the  date  of  the  city  charter,  to  1S35,  by  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  mnyor,  the  8  aldermen,  and  1  person  chosen 
from  each  of  the  12  wards;  from  1S35  to  18,">5.  by  a  board 
composed  of  the  mayor  and  president  of  the  common  coun- 
cil and  24  other  persons,  2  being  elected  annually  from  each 
ward.  Until  the  latter  date  the  primary  schools  had  been 
managed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  "grammar- 
school"  board,  one  member  for  each  school,  and  numbering 
at  the  time  of  its  abolition  180.  By  a  change  in  the  char- 
ter in  1855  all  the  schools  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  bo:inl 
of  72  members,  elected  for  three  years,  with  the  mayor  and 
president  of  the  common  council.  The  present  system  of 
supervision,  which  went  into  operation  in  Jan.,  1S7C,  com- 
prises a  school  board  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  24  per- 
sons elected  at  large  for  three  years,  a  board  of  C  super- 
visors elected  by  the  school  board  for  two  years,  ami  a 
superintendent  elected  for  two  years.  The  office  of  superin- 
tendent was  established  in  1851,  and  has  had  only  two  in- 
cumbents. Vocal  music  and  drawing  arc  thoroughly  taught 
in  all  grades  of  the  schools,  each  of  these  branches  being 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  chief  and  several  subordi- 
nate supervisors.  The  boys  in  the  high  schools  are  regu- 
larly instructed  in  military  drill,  the  military  organization 
comprising  24  companies.  The  girls  in  the  lower  classes 
in  the  grammar  schools  are  taught  sewing  two  hours  a  week 
by  special  teachers.  Fourteen  truant  officers  are  employed  to 
enforce  the  laws  relating  to  school  attendance ;  "  absentees  " 
and  truants  are  sent  to  the  reformatory  on  Deer  Island.  In 
the  tuition-paying  private  schools  of  the  city  there  are 
about  4000  pupils,  and  about  5000  in  free  sectarian  (Roman 
Catholic)  schools.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 

Schoon'er,  a  vessel  with  two  or  three  masts  and  fore- 
and-aft  rigged;  or,  if  the  foremast  have  a  square  topi-ail, 
the  vessel  is  called  a  topsail  schooner.  When  sailing  by 
the  wind,  schooners  have  an  advantage  over  square-rigged 
vessels,  and  they  are  easily  handled  by  a  small  crew. 

Scho'penhauer  (ARTHTR),  b.  in  Dantzic  Feb.  22, 
1788.  His  father  was  a  banker ;  his  mother,  Johanna,  a 
writer  of  novels  and  books  of  travels.  In  his  youth  he 
travelled  through  France  and  England ;  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  in  1809;  studied  philosophy  under 
Schulze  the  sceptic,  and  gave  especial  attention  to  Kant 
and  Plato;  in  1811  heard  the  lectures  of  Fichte  at  Berlin  ; 
wrote  his  famous  essay,  On  the  Fourfold  Hoot  of  the  I'n'n- 
ciple  of  Sufficient  Reason,  for  his  degree  at  Jena  in  1813; 
adopted  Goethe's  theory  of  colors,  and  wrote  in  1816  an 
essay  On  Seeing  and  Color,  His  principal  work,  on  The 
World  ns  Will  and  Representation,  was  composed  in  Dres- 
den and  published  in  1819.  After  a  visit  to  Italy  he  settled 
at  Berlin  University  as  Doctnl,  and  remained  there  in  this 
capacity  until  1831,  with  the  exception  of  some  intervals 
spent  in  Italy.  Want  of  success  as  a  lecturer  caused  his 
withdrawal  from  Berlin  in  1831  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  D.  Sept.  21,  1860. 
His  characteristic  doctrine  is  pessimism.  The  world  is  the 
worst  of  possible  worlds.  We  can  alleviate  our  lot  in  it  by 
sympathizing  with  the  suffering,  and  in  a  still  more  effec- 
tual way  by  an  asceticism  which  destroys  our  will  to  live. 
This  view  of  the  world  he  connects  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
Will,  but  not  in  a  very  obvious  manner.  According  t<>  him 
the  Will  is  the  only  substantial  essence  in  the  universe  :  it 
is  Kant's  "thing  in  itself."  The  intellect,  consciousness, 
our  entire  theoretical  activity,  is  simply  a  result  of  the 
Will  in  its  higher  forms.  The  Will  constantly  energizes  to- 
ward life,  and  the  stadia  of  Nature  are  simply  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Will  created  on  its  way  to  life.  .Mere 
matter,  as  the  product  of  forces,  is  the  lowest  stage,  the 
result  of  blind  Will;  in  chemism,  where  there  is  reciprocal 
excitement  to  activity,  the  Will  is  manifested  on  a  higher 
stage;  finally,  the  Will  objectifies  itself  in  organisms,  whu-h 
do  not  depend  upon  externally-exciting  causes  for  their 
activity,  but  work  from  internal  motives,  and  select  likewise 
their  own  food,  and  hence  need  intelligence  to  convert 
blind  exciting  impulses  into  motives.  The  organism  thus 
evolves  a  brain  in  which  the  Will  manifests  its  highest  ob- 
jectivation.  With  the  brain,  and  intelligence  which  is  its 
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inn,  there  arises  simultaneously,  as  result,  the  world 

as  npmcntation  «ith  nil  it  :iijcct  and  object, 

Mini   lime,  causality,  etc.      Tllr  brain  with  if    intc-lli 
^encc   is   thereto!  e  only  thr   tool   or   in-lnimcnt  nl'  the   will 
t->  li\e.      And  \  ct  Schopenhauer  reeo;:ni/es  the  aichctyp:i] 

forms     of    the    VIII  ions     Madia    of     r,\  i-tenccs     in     Ji;ittire    aS 

unclianircable  genera-  i"   the    I'l.-itonic 

The-c  abide  while  the  individuals  perish  nnil  are  merely 
ph.  minimal  and  illusory.  lie  adhere-  to  tin-  dricntul  idea 
of  Miiiiihihiiion,  MIX!  considers  the  Christian  idea  of  im- 

llliirtlllily  II  dflll.-ion.  Hence  "  the  h:ip]iie-t  .....  mi-lit  of  life 
is  the  i  ......  plctcst  forjri'tfllll!e--<  of  >elf  ill  .-leep.  and  thr 

wictchcdost  i-  the  most  wakeful  and  conscious."  The  world 
jirc-ents  a  continual  tragedy  before  us,  in  which  eternal 
jn-I  ice  becomes  visible  MS  tilt-  Nemesis  which  reduces  to 
nullity  again  the  individualx  whicdi  have  arisen  like  bub- 
bles ujioTi  the  >mt:icc  of  the  Klcrnal  \\'ill.  Hence,  the 
highest  uct  of  morality  ix  rc-i^nation.  rcnum  union.  F.n- 
joynient  of  art  is  the  only  permissible  pleasure,  because 
thnt  is  cognition  devoid  of  Will.  The  Nirvana  of  the 
l!oo<Mhi-is  ix  the  ultimate  desideratum  in  the  view  of 
>rho|>enh:iiuT.  In  this  world,  which  was  the  worst  possible, 
the  worst  features,  in  it,  to  Schopenhauer,  were  the  con- 
temporary philosophers,  Fichtc,  Schclling,  Hegel,  and  their 
follower*,  who  achieved  popularity  and  suceexs,  while  ho 
failed.  He  exhausts  his  ingenuity  in  inventing  opprobri- 
ous epithets  for  these  "professors  of  philosophy.  But 
the  dependence  of  his  own  views  upon  contemporary  sys- 
tems ix  quite  obvious,  especially  upon  those  of  Fichte  and 
Schelling.  Optimism  might  as  well  have  been  the  logical 
cnii-e(|iicnce  of  his  theory  that  the  energy  of  the  Will  de- 
velops the  intellect  as  itx  tool;  for  the  world  as  representa- 
tion must  be  then  regarded  as  the  ultimate  final  product  of 
the  Will,  and  any  pessimistic  annulment  thereof  as  retro- 
ion  to  a  less  complete  standpoint.  It  wan  therefore 
il!o'_'ir;i  ]  to  adopt  Booddhism  as  a  consequence  of  his  sys- 
tem. Consistent  elaboration  would  lutvc  developed  a  phi- 
losophy much  resembling  the  earlier  system  of  Si  ui  M  iv. 
(which  see).  Besides  his  three  works  already  named,  the 
following  are  important:  Vjmn  the  Will  in  .\nlure  (183(5), 
The  t'rrfdnm  of  I/if  Human  \\ill  (18:19),  The  Batit  of 
Mt-rnlt  (18-41)-  The  Parerga  and  l'arti/ijn,ui-;iii  (1850)  con- 
tains his  views  in  a  fragmentary  form,  and  is  the  most 
popular  of  his  works.  Julius  Fraucnst'udt  has  edited  his 
works,  and  done  much  to  make  known  his  doctrines.  Kd- 
wanl  von  Hartmann,  in  his  /'/<i7o«oy*/<j/  <>/  tit*-  tfaeeMCJMt, 
the  most  popular  philosophical  work  of  modern  times, 
resents  in  a  modified  form  the  philosophy  of  Schopen- 
auer. WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Schou'ler  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Kilbarchan,  Renfrewshire. 
Scotland,  Dee.  13,  1814;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  childhood 
with  his  father,  who  established  a  cloth-printing  business 
on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequently  at  West  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  was  editor  of  the  Lowell  i'uurirr  from  1841 
to  1  s  17,  when  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Boston 
Allnt,  the  leading  Whig  paper  of  New  England  1847-53; 
represented  Boston  four  years  in  the  legislature;  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1853;  editor- 
ially connected  with  the  I'ineinnati  Huzrtte  1853-56  and 
the  Okio  State  Journal  1856-58,  after  which  he  returned  to 
the  Allan  1858;  was  appointed  ailjutant-gcncral  of  .Massa- 
chusetts 1  SCO,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important  ser- 
vice during  the  war  for  the  Union.  I),  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
.Mass.,  (  let.  I1  1,  1  S72.  Author  of  a  ffintw-g  ../  M,<*,nrku*?tlt 
in  tin-  Cirlt  War  (1868)  and  of  Polilii-al  and  I't  noaal  Rec- 
ollections in  the  Boston  Journal  (1870). 

Srhouw  (.JOACHIM  FREDKRIK),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Feb. 
7.  I7>'.i;  studied  law  first,  afterward  natural  science;  trav- 
elled much,  and  undertook  comprehensive  scientific  re- 
searches in  the  Scandinavian  and  Italian  peninsulux  ;  was 
appointed  profesxor  of  botany  at  the  University  of  Cnpen- 
h;ii_ren  in  Is:.'  I,  MIH!  director  of  the  botanical  garden  in 
l>ll.  1).  Apr.  1!.'!.  1852.  His  numerous  writings,  botani- 
cal, elimatolntfu'iil,  and  geographical  —  Grundtriik  til  en 
nliniiiil'li:  Pkmttturaaki*  (l>--2  k-r 
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Shililriinj   nf  Enr::/,:i  (1  ••:;:!),  .Y.ifMi--,s'<-iMrii-i./«>i-  (  l'>:, 
etc.  —  have  been  translated  into  (iennan  and  French,  and 
his  eminent  talent  MS  a  lecturer  contributed  much  to  the 
dill'uxion  of  knowledge  among  his  countrymen  and  to  the 
atvaliciiiiiir  of  n  truly  scientific  interc-t.     He  was  also  very 
iieti\e  in  politics.  libei:il.  uinl  as  a  reformer  cautious  in  his 
plans  and  I'carlc.-s  in  their  execution. 

Srlirn'diTi.lrui  s).b.  at  Hcrlin  June  16,  1815:  studied 
jiiiintiu^  nt  the  academy  of  his  native  city,  at  Dusscldorf 
is:i7-l.'>.  and  in  1!  .......  I  -  l.>  .'.l.and  was  appointe<l  professor 

at  the  Academy  of  licrlin  in  1851.  His  most  celebrated 
pictures  are  T/i,  l>,;,tli  ,,f  l.,;,i,,,nl<>  (1851).  the  great  fresco 
in  the  New  Museum  nf  lierlin.  Tin-  '  «f  the 


. 
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fore  Aliiitn,  rm  i  1  S.M'I  i,  ami  a  number  of  portraits. 
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Srlirc\r'lin«   < 'OHM  in  s  .  li.  at  Haarlem  in  1615;  sno- 
toroj  the '  \Jcn. 

I),    there    Sept.    II,    llili  I.       licsidc-    editions    of   numerous 

:ind  l.;ttin  authors,  he  published   in    l''i.'il  :i  /.rsi'»n 

•  mi,  \vhich  «;i-  n-.-.j  tor  more 

than  a  century  in  the  schooln  of  (icnnany.  Knghind.  Fi 
Holland,  and  in  the  U.  S.,  and  reprinted  innuincraldc  time*. 
Scliri'xrr  i  i:nei  sn  .  h.  in  lYmis\h:inia  in  Nov..  I>1L' ; 
graduated  at  I'.  S.  .Military  Academy,  and  promoted  bl 
second  lieutenant   of  aitiilery  July  I,  I8U,  atpUil    1^1-: 

I  .Inly  ::l,  I-!!'..  I'lom  ISI7  to  |s|',l  Iwwul 
urer  of  Saratoga  and  Schencctady  and  of  Kensselaer  and 
Saratoga  I!.  K.  Cos..  and  pre-ident  of  the  latter  company 
1851-61.  In  Apr.,  1861,  li>  ;n  -  cj.t.d  an  appointment  on  the 
,-iatl  'of  <Io\ .  Mo  i  c/,in  of  Xew  York,  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  A.  1 1.  i'..  and  May  14  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel 
of  the  llth  Infantry  U.  8.  A.;  colonel  and  A.  A.  l>.  ('. 
May,  181)2,  and  served  as  chief  of  (talT  to  tiens.  McDowell 
1  nun. nt  (1st  corps),  participating  in  the  battles  of 
I'id.ir  Mountain,  second  Bull  Run,  and  Chantilly ;  ap- 
pointed in-pector-gcneral  U.  B.  A.  (rank  of  colonel)  Mar., 
1863,  and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  be  was 
engaged  at  Chnncellorsville  and  Gettysburg  IM',.",.  nnd  in 
the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864,  up  to  the  investment 
of  Petersburg;  was  inspector  of  the  Military  Academy 
1867-70.  Brevet  brigadier  and  major  general  U.  S.  A. 

Srliriickh  (JoiiAXN  MATTHIAS),  b.  at  Vienna  July  20, 
I  '•':,', ;  studied  at  (iiittingen :  was  appointed  professor  at 
Wittenberg  in  1762,  first  of  belles-lettres,  then  of  history. 
D.  there  Aug.  2,  1808.  He  wrote  WeltatnhirKte  fttr  Kin- 
der (6  vols.,  1779-84),  Chriitlirhe  Kirckengea-hiehle  (35 
vols.,  1768-1803),  KircKengetrkirlle  teit  der  Keformniinn 
(10  vols.,  1804-12,  the  !uh  and  lllth  added  by  Tzicbirncr 
I-HI-  11!).  a  work  of  immense  learning  which  later  writers 
have  freely  used. 

Srlirii'iliTi  FKII-IHIH  n  Lrowio),  b.  at  Schwerin  Nov.  3, 
1744  ;  was  left  and  forgotten,  while  still  a  boy,  by  his  pa- 
rents, who  were  strolling  actors,  at  Konigsberg,  where  he 
grew  up  in  squalid  and  degraded  circumstances;  found  his 
parents  again  in  1759  in  Soloure,  where  he  was  trained 
to  become  a  dancer;  joined  them  finally  in  Hamburg  in 
17o4.  after  going  through  a  course  of  wild  dissipation  ;  un- 
dertook in  1771  the  management  of  the  troop  after  the  death 
of  his  step-father,  Ackcrmann  ;  and  raised  the  stage  of 
Hamburg  to  a  literary  and  artistic  influence  in  Germany, 
partly  by  his  plays  (collected  and  published  in  ISIU  in  4 
vols.,  with  an  introduction  by  TiecK),  partly  by  the  rigid 
sense  of  social  propriety  with  which  he  governed  the  thea- 
tre, but  more  especially  by  his  grand  impersonations  of 
some  of  the  principal  Shukspcariun  characters,  such  as 
Lear,  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the  (iermon 
stage.  D.  in  Hamburg  Sept.  3,  1816.  His  Life  has  been 
written  by  F.  L.  W.  Meyer  (1810)  and  Brunier  (  i 

Schrttder  (SOPHIE),  b.  at  Paderborn,  Westphalia,  Feb. 
28,  1781 ;  entered  upon  the  stage  when  twelve  years  old  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  the  troop  to  which  her  parents  be- 
longed was  playing;  married  in  17115  Stollmers  (whose  true 
name  was  Smetx).  the  director  of  another  band,  in  1804  the 
singer  Schroder,  and  in  1825  the  actor  Kunst ;  acted  in  all 
the  principal  theatres  of  Germany,  but  principally  at  Vien- 
na, and  acquired  a  great  fame  by  her  impersonations  of 
I'l-i.i  dr.i.  Medea,  Merope,  Lady  Macbeth,  Sappho,  etc.  In 
Is  I"  she  retired  from  the  stage  with  a  pension  from  the 
Austrian  court;  lived  in  Augsburg.  D.  in  Munich  Feb. 
25,  1868.  Her  Life  was  written  by  P.  Schmidt  (Vienna. 
1870). — Her  daughter,  WM.HKI.MINK  S(  MIIOIIKR-DEVRIKXT. 
b.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  6,  1804,  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in 
1S21  in  The  Magic  flute  ;  sang  as  Donna  Anna,  Euryanthe. 
Fidelio,  etc.,  and  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  first  singer 
of  Germany  ;  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  I 
London,  and  St.  Petersburg ;  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1-17.  D.  at  Gotha  Jan.  26,  1860.  She  was  twice  married. 
the  first  time  to  the  actor  Karl  Devrient.  Her  Life  was 
written  by  Claire  von  Gliiincr  (1862)  and  Wolliogcn  (1863). 

Schrod'tor  (AnoLr),  b.  at  Schwedt,  Prussia,  June  28, 
1805;  studied  engraving  at  Berlin,  afterward  painting  at 
DUsseldorf,  and  was  appointed  profesxor  of  drawing  at  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Carlsruhe  in  1*.'>1>.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  are  the  Wine-talten  (1832),  Auerbaek'i  C<l/nr 
(18iT),  FaUtnf  (1854),  The  T<co  M,,uk,  (1863),  and  a 
number  of  humorous  illustrations  and  engravings. 

Schroe'der  (Jons  FitKnrRiciO,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore, 
M.I..  Apr.  S.  I -mi;  graduated  at  Princeton  1819;  studied 
at  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  New  Haven;  was 
ordained  1823:  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church. 
New  York,  lSL'4-.'iS,  afterward  rector  of  the  church  of  the 
Crucifixion,  New  York,  and  ol  St.  Thomas's  church,  Brook- 
lyn :  established  St.  Ann's  Hall,  a  seminary  for  young 
ladies,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  1839;  obtained  popularity  as  a 
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preacher  find  lecturer,  and  published  several  miscellaneous 
works,  including  a  volume  of  essays  on  biblical  topics  and 
Oriental  literature,  and  The  Maxim*  <>/  \\'<uhiiigton  (1855). 
D.  at  Brooklyn  Feb.  26,  1857.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  upon  a  serial  work,  left  incomplete,  Tin- 
Life  and  Times  of  Washington,  of  which  2  vols.  were  pub- 
lished. 

Schrocp'pel,  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  3987. 

Schroon,  v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  a  favorite  sum- 
mer resort  among  the  Adirondac  Mountains.  There  are 
Miirill  steamers  on  the  lake,  which  is  drained  by  Schroon 
River.  P.  of  v.  300 ;  of  tp.  1899. 

Schu'bert  (FRANZ),  b.  in  Vienna  Jan.  31,  1797;  d. 
there  Nov.  19,  1828;  is  best  known  by  his  songs,  more  than 
200  in  number,  50  or  60  of  which  are  celebrated  and  will 
live.  Ho  wrote  operas  that  were  never  published,  and 
symphonies  that  are  little  known  ;  the  symphony  in  C  is 
an  exception,  being  a  favorite  in  instrumental  concerts. 
His  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  trios,  etc.  are  skilfully 
wrought  and  imaginative.  His  romance,  The  Erlkiny,  is 
considered  as,  on  the  whole,  his  finest  production. 

0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Schubert,  von (GOTTHILF  HEI.NRICH),  b.  at  Hohenstein, 
Saxony,  Apr.  26,  1780;  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  medi- 
cine at  Jena;  practised  as  a  physician  two  years  at  Alten- 
burg ;  studied  geology  under  Werner  at  Freiberg ;  held 
various  positions  in  educational  institutions,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  natural  science  at  Erlangen  in  1819, 
and  at  Munich  in  1827.  D.  at  Laufzorn,  Upper  Bavaria, 
July  1,  1860.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  are — 
A/iniui'jen  einer  allyemeinen  Geschichte  den  Lebens  (3  vols., 
1806-20),  Ansichtcn  ron  der  Nachtseite  der  Natunrissen- 
schaften  (1808),  Symbolik  des  Traums  (1814),  Geschichte 
der  Seele  (2  vols.,  1830) ;  most  of  these  works  are  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  have  a  mystic  character. 
\\\8  Altes  und  Neufg  ait9  dem  Gebiete  der  innern  Seelenkunde 
(5  vols.,  1817-44)  is  of  an  ascetic  character. 

Schul'te  (JOHANN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Winterberg,  West- 
phalia, Apr.  23,  1827;  studied  law  at  Berlin;  practised  in 
this  city,  Arnsberg,  and  Bonn,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  canon  law  in  1855  at  Prague,  and  in  1872  at  Bonn.  He 
wrote  System  des  katholischen  Kirchcnrechts  (1856),  Die 
Lehre  ron  den  Quellen  des  katholischen  Kirchenrechts  (1860), 
Lehrbtich-  des  katholischen  Kirchenrechts  (1868),  Lehrbuch 
der  detttschen  lleicks-  nnd  RcchtstjcschicJite  (2  vols.,  1861- 
70),  Die  Kechtsfrage  des  Einjlusses  der  Itegiernny  bei  den 
Bischnffsmahlen  (1869).  His  Die  Maeht  der  romisehen 
P'dpste  (1871),  in  which  he  protested  against  the  dogma  of 
the  papal  infallibility,  made  a  great  sensation,  and  occa- 
sioned his  removal  to  Bonn,  where  he  sided  with  Db'llinger 
and  lleinkens.  He  is  the  lay-reader  of  the  Old  Catholics, 
and  has  presided  over  their  annual  congress  since  1871. 
He  recently  advocated  the  abolition  of  celibacy. 

Schnltz,  tp.,  Edgefield  eo.,  S.  C.     P.  848. 

Schultz-Schultzenstein  (KARL  HEINRICH),  b.  at 
Alt-Ruppin,  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  July  8, 
1798;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  in  1825.  D.  there  Mar.  27,  1871. 
His  comprehensive  botanical  researches,  Ueber  den  Kreis- 
Inuf  des  Sa/tes  in  den  Pflanzen  (1824),  Die  Natur  der  leben- 
diijen  Pflanze  (2  vols.,  1823-28),  Naturliches  System  des 
Pflanzenreichs  (1832),  Snr  la  Circulation  et  sur  les  Vais- 
seaux  lacticiferes  dans  les  Plantes,  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  in  1839,  Die  Cyklose  des  Lebenssaftes  in  den 
Pjlanzcn  (1841),  led  him  to  new  views  of  the  character  and 
conditions  of  life  in  the  animal  kingdom;  Ueber  AnttpJty- 
tose  oiler  }'erjunyting  der  Pjlanzen  (1843),  Neues  System  der 
Sforphologie  der  Pjlanzen  (1847),  Die  Verjunguny  im  Pftan- 
lenreich  (1851),  which  have  not  been  without  practical  in- 
fluence on  the  cultivation  of  plants ;  Die  Entdeckting  der 
loahren  Pjlanzennahrung  mit  Aitssicht  zu  einer  Agricultur- 
phyfii'flor/ic  (1844),  Ueber  PJlanzenernahntng,  flodener- 
H<-]iu[,fnny  nnd  Budenbereichernny  (1864).  Corresponding 
views  he  developed  on  the  field  of  animal  physiology — 
System  der  Circulation  in  seiner  Enttcickehtng  dnrch  die 
Tkitmitkt  inn!  im  Mrnschen  (1836),  Ueber  die  Verjiini/i/ng 
des  menschlichen  Lebens  nnd  die  Mittel  und  Wege  zu  ihrer 
Citltur  (1842),  Die  Verjungung  im  Thierreich  als  flchop- 
fnngspfttn  der  Thierformen  (1854),  and  applied  them  to 
medicine — Allgemeine  Krankheitslehre  (2  vols.,  1845),  Die 
Heiln-irkintg  der  Arzneien  nack  den  Gcsetzen  der  oryan- 
ischen  Verjunyuny  (1846),  and  to  psychology — Die  Bilihtiu/ 
des  mcnschlichen  Geistes  durch  Cttftitr  der  Verjiiityuny  seines 
Lebeun  (1855),  Naturstuditim  und  Ciiltnr  »<tt  /•  \\'(il/rhi-it  unit 
Freiheit  in  ihrem  natilrlichen  ZnsammenJtttnye  (1866),  Die 
M'n'it  als  Heilwistenschaft  inul  f '/ift/n-iri^senschiift  (1863). 
His  polemical  relation  to  other  scientific  standpoints  he  has 
explained  in  his  Physiologic  der  Verjunynny  <l<;n  Lt-bcns  im 
f'j/ /•/•"/;, "-We  von  den  dynamittchen  nnd  materialistit/chen 
Stn/iccrfiseltheorien  (1867). 


Schul'ze-Delitzsch'  (HERMANN),  b.  at  Delitzsch, 
Prussian  Saxony,  Aug.  29,  1808;  studied  law  at  Lcipsic 
and  Halle;  travelled  in  Northern  Germany  and  iS'an- 
dinavia,  and  published  in  1838  his  \\'anderbm-li  ;  held 
various  judicial  positions,  and  satin  the  National  Assembly 
at  Berlin  1848,  where  he  attracted  much  attention  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
working-classes.  Perpetually  harassed  by  the  Prussian 
government  on  account  of  his  liberal  views,  he  resigned  in 
1  B5S  !iis  office,  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  in  which  undertaking  he  was  eminently  successful. 
In  1*17  he  organized  an  association  of  the  shoemakers  in 
Delitzsch,  which  bought  all  the  leather  the  trade  of  the 
place  demanded,  and  sold  it  to  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion at  the  wholesale  price.  Similar  associations  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  provisions,  etc.  were  soon  estab- 
lished by  other  trades  and  in  other  cities,  and  exercised,  in 
connection  with  corresponding  loan  institutions  and  sav- 
ings banks,  a  most  beneficial  influence.  Also  his  writings 
succeeded — Das  Associationsbm-li  (1SI12),  Die  arbeitenden 
KlitHHen  und  das  Atmociationstcesen  (1863),  Die  Vorm-hnss- 
und  Creditrereine  als  Vofksbanken  (18(17),  Kapitfl  zn  ttm-n 
ilrntHrlifii  A rbeiterkatech innus  ( 1863),  .V,«<«  Knpitel  (1866), 
in  opposition  to  Lassalle.  (See  Jahresbcrichte  iiber  die 
attf  Sf--lbsthUlfe  yryrundcten  deutschcn  Enoerbs-  «»»'/  Wirth- 
schdftHyeiioasenschaftf'ti,  issued  regularly  since  1859,  when 
a  central  bureau  was  formed  for  all  the  existing  associations.) 

Schu'macher  (HEIXHI™  CHRISTIAN),  b. at  Bramstedt, 
Holstein,  Sept.  3,  1780;  studied  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy at  Kiel,  Jena,  Copenhagen,  and  Giittingen,  nml  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  in  1810,  anil  superintendent  of  the  conserva- 
tory in  1815,  but  removed  in  1821  to  Altona.  where  he  d. 
Dec.  28,  1850.  In  1821  he  founded  the  A*troHH>n!srhe 
Nachrichten,  which  is  still  continued.  In  1830  ho  made- 
the  observations  of  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Danish  scale  of  measure. 
He  also  gave  very  accurate  accounts  of  the  distances  of 
Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn  from  the  moon. 

Schu'mann  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  Jan.  8, 
1810;  composed  symphonies,  cantatas, .  sonatas,  quartets, 
quintets,  an  opera,  and  songs.  The  opera  Genovera  was 
given  at  Leipsic,  and  failed.  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  a 
cantata,  is  considered  fine  even  by  critics  of  the  op- 
posite school.  Schumann  founded  the  Nm-  _l/WW<-ir/  Jour- 
nal at  Leipsic.  He  was  learned,  ingenious,  imaginative, 
and  gifted  with  much  poetic  feeling.  While  living  at 
Diisseldorf  he  became  deranged,  and  attempted  suicide 
by  drowning  in  the  Rhine,  but  was  rescued  and  taken  to  an 
insane  asylum.  D.  at  Bonn  July  29,  1856.  His  wife, 
CLARA  (WiECK),  b.  at  Leipsic  in  1819,  an  eminent  pianist 
and  teacher,  introduced  to  the  German  public  the  works 
of  Chopin  and  Hcnselt.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Schurmann  (ANNA).    See  LABAME  (JEAN). 

Schurz  (CARL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Liblar,  near  Cologne, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Mar.  2,  1829  ;  educated  at  gymnasium  of 
Cologne  and  at  University  of  Bonn  1846-48;  aided  Prof. 
Gottfried  Kinkel  in  the  publication  of  a  liberal  newspaper, 
commenced  after  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848  ;  was 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Bonn  in  the  spring  of  1849 ;  fought  in  the  Palat- 
inate, taking  part  in  the  defence  of  Rastadt,  with  the 
rank  of  adjutant;  went  thence  to  Switzerland;  returned 
to  Germany  1850,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  the  escape  of 
his  companion,  Kinkel,  from  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of 
Spandau  ;  went  to  Paris  as  correspondent  of  German  news- 
papers 1851;  gave  private  lessons  in  Paris  1851-52;  came 
to  the  U.  S.  toward  the  close  of  1852,  and  lived  at  Phila- 
delphia until  1855,  when  he  settled  at  Madison,  Wis. ;  en- 
tered with  great  zeal  into  national  politics ;  was  a  leader 
of  the  German  element  of  the  newly-founded  Republican 
party;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 1857 ;  made  his  first  speech  in  English  in  Illinois 
during  the  Senatorial  contest  between  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las 1858;  settled  at  Milwaukee  as  a  lawyer  1859  ;  attracted 
attention  by  a  series  of  lectures  in  New  England  in  the 
winter  of  1859-60;  was  prominent  in  the  Republican  na- 
tional convention  at  Chicago  I860,  and  in  the  ensuing 
Presidential  campaign;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln 
minister  to  Spain  Mar.,  1861 ;  resigned  thatpost  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Apr.,  1862 ;  became  major-general  Mar.  14, 1863 ; 
commanded  a  division  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville ;  was  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  llth  army  corps  at  Gettysburg;  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga ;  was  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  1865-6(1 ;  visited  the  Southern 
States  as  special  commissioner  appointed  by  Pres.  John- 
son 1866;  settled  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  same  year,  and 
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founded  there  the  f'"~r  new -|.ajier  ;  removed  in  IM;;  t"  Si. 
I. MU,-,  Mo.,  where  in-  In-, -aim-  editor  of  a  lici-iiiiiii  paper. 
the  \\'<  Ktli</K  /'••*'  :  was  all  artive  liieinlicr  of  the  I  D 
convention  dC  l-i.-:  was  I'.  S.  Senator  frcjin  Mis.-ouri 
T.I;  aci|iiircd  a  high  reputation  for  nliility  by  hi- 
speeches  on  finance  and  national  policy:  beeunfl  in\uhel 
in  anta'.'oni-in  with  Pres.  (tram's  administration  ;  pre- 
sided over  ihc  "  l.ihcral"  convention  at  Cinrinnati  which 
noniiniiii -d  Horace  ( ;  reuley  for  the  Presidency  1-H72;  visited 
Kuro|,e  in  1>7.'1  and  l*7.»:  became  on  his  return  a  resident  of 
New  Vnrk  City;  tuiik  purl  in  tin-  political  campaign  of  l>7.> 
in  I  HUM.  advocating  thr  election  OfOoi  I  lav '•-  <>n  n  "  liard- 
moncv  "  jtlalt'itnii.  wa-  "in-  nl  tin-  rullers  nf  tin-  independ 

i  n!  ilci-e "I'  Mav    l.i.  in  New  Y'irk  City,  and  appointed 

tary  of  tho  Interior  liy  1'rcs.  Have-,  March  7,  1877. 
A  selection  of  his  Sfn'ft-litB  appeared  in  a  volume  in  1865. 
Schliy'ler,  enmity  of  W.  Illinois,  on  Illinois  Hiver, 
traversed  by  ft  brunch  of  Chicago  liurliiiL'ton  and  Qllincv 
K.  it.,  has  a  rolliiiL'  .-urta'-e  and  a  productive  Boil,  well 
adapted  to  dairying  "'"'  siock-rai-ini;.  Staples,  wheat. 
I  ndian  oorn,  oats,  bay,  Borghnm-mol«n»e«,  wool,  and  butter. 
Cap.  Kushville.  Areu,  116  sq.  in.  P.  17,419. 

Schuyler,  county  of  X.  K.  Missouri,  adjoining  lows, 
vv:ti'H-d  liv  chariton,  Salt,  and  Fabius  rivers,  and  trav- 
e:'-rd  hy  Mi-souri  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and  St.  Louis  Ktin- 
iiy  and  Northern  K.  Ks.,  and  has.  an  undulating  sur- 
l:n  r,  partly  prairie  and  partly  timber-land.  Staples,  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  oats,  nay,  tobacco,  sorghum-molasses, 
honey,  butter,  and  wool.  Sheep  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Cap. 'Lancaster.  Area,  324  8q.  in.  P.  8820. 

Schuyler,  county  of  Central  New  York,  embracing 
several  small  lakes  and  the  southern  portion  of  Seneca 
Lake,  traversed  by  Northern  Central  ft.  R.,  has  a  hilly 
surface,  and  includes  the  Watkins  Olen  on  Seneca  Lake, 
famous  for  numerous  picturesque  cascades;  has  a  hilly 
surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  wheat,  hay,  outs,  barley, 
Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  honey,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Cattle  and  sheep  arc  very  numerous,  and  there  are  several 
tanneries,  Siw  and  Hour  mills,  and  carriage  manufactories. 
Cap.  \Vutkins.  Area,  .,52  sq.  m.  P.  18,989. 

Schn vlrr,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Colfax  co.,  Neb.,  on 
1'l.itte  River  and  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and 
an  extensive  trade. 

Schuyler,  tp.,  Herkimer  eo.,  N.  Y.    P.  1558. 

Soliuyler  (PETER),  b.  about  1650;  became  mayor  of 
Albany  and  colonel  of  New  York  militia ;  commanded  upon 
an  expedition  against  the  French  on  Lake  Champlain  1691 ; 
t-d  great  influence  with  the  Five  Nations  of  New 
York;  took  to  England,  at  his  own  expense,  in  1710.  five 
of  their  chiefs,  in  order  to  promote  vigorous  measures 
against  the  French  in  Canada ;  often  warned  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies  of  expeditions  against  them  sent  by  the 
French  and  Indians ;  was  many  years  a  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  council,  and  in  that  capacity  became 
acting  governor  of  New  York  in  1719. 

Schuyler  (PETER),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  about  1710; 
I  on  the  Passaic  In  New  Jersey ;  commanded  the  New 
v  regiment  in  the  operations  against  Canada  1746; 
attended  the  congress  convoked  by  Gov.  Shirley  at  New 
York  1755;  was  in  command  at  Oswego  when  that  place 
was  taken  by  tho  French,  Aug.  14,  1756,  and  for  a  short 
time  a  prisoner  in  Canada,  at  which  time  he  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  freedom  of  many  captives,  and  was 
again  in  command  of  the  New  Jersey  regimetft  in  Sir  Jef- 
frey Amherst's  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of 
Canada  1759.  D.  at  his  residence,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
Nov.  17, 1762. 

Schuy'ler  (PHILIP),  b.  at  Albany  Nov.  20,  1733.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old,  leaving  him, 
as  the  eldest  son,  all  his  large  real  estate,  which,  however, 
Philip  generously  divided  with  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  later  inherited  tho  fine  estate  of  his  uncle,  Col.  Philip 
Schuyler,  at  Saratoga.  In  June.  1755,  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  New  York  volunteers,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  the  French  at  Crown  Point.  At  the  end 
of  the  campaign  of  1756  he  left  the  army,  but  in  1758 
accepted  tho  appointment  of  commissary  with  the  rank 
of  major.  After  the  peace  of  1763  he  was  active  in  public 
affairs  and  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  New  York ; 
was  associated  with  Washington  in  June,  1775,  to  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  army,  and 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Hunker  Hill.  Congress  appointed 
him  a  major-general,  and  placed  him  in  command  of  the 
northern  department.  In  the  expedition  against  Canada, 
Sehuylcr  cnininanded  that  by  way  of  Lake  Chatnplain.  but 
was  compelled,  owing  to  ill-health,  to  relinquish  his  com- 
mand to  MiintL'omery  in  September,  and  return  to  Albany, 
after  having  taken  possession  of  Isle  au  Noix  on  Sorel 
River.  At  Albany,  besides  continuing  to  exercise  an  ac- 


tivc  -U|,i-rv  i-ioll  of   ullairs    ill   the  northern   department,  his 

intliicnre   among  the    Indians  during  thi-   period   wa«   of 

a  I  iii'.     The  failure  of  the  Canada  e  \pedii 

iio-tility  louaid  ,-i'huv  ler,  who  was  blamed  tor  the 
failure,  and  in-itiuat inns  were  uttered  again-t  hi-  loyalty, 
whii-li  became  so  ollcnsive  that  in  the  autumn  of  1776  he 
ii.ition  to  Congress,  which  that  body  de- 
clined to  accept;  but  the  abuse  continuing.  Schuyler,  in 
Apr.,  1777,  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  demanded  a 
court  of  inquiry,  which  entirely  approved  his  management 
of  affairs,  and  he  resumed  command  of  tho  northern  de- 
partment. The  foind  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga  by 
St.  Cluir.  and  his  retreat  to  l-'ort  Kdward,  when-  Si-hiivlcr 
had  just  arrived  with  reinforcements,  compelled  the  latter 
to  fall  back  to  Saratoga,  alter  u-ing  eiery  means  to  ob- 
-trni-t  tlie  -i. h  .iii.'i'  of  r.urgoync.  The  losses  thus  sustained 
in  stores,  ammunition,  etc.  caused  a  widespread  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  the  clamor  against  Schuy- 
ler was  renewed,  and  this  time  Congress  ordered  his  super- 
-eduru  by  Gates.  At  the  lime  of  the  latter's  arrival 
temberj  to  assume  command  Schuyler  occupied  a  fo, 
pn-ition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  to  which  ho  had  fall- 
en back  from  Saratoga,  dates  bad,  since  Schuylcr's  re. 
sumption  of  command  of  the  northern  department,  been 
unfriendly  to  Schuyler,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  mor- 
tification the  latter  received  the  order  deposing  him  at  a 
time  when  the  feeling  of  depression  arising  from  former 
disasters  had  been  dispelled  by  recent  victories,  and  when 
volunteers  were  from  all  quarters  swelling  hit  army.  He. 
however,  obediently  turned  over  his  command,  and  placed 
his  successor  in  possession  of  full  information  of  the  situa- 
tion, and,  though  without  command,  remained  with  the 
army  to  aid  in  any  capacity,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne.  A  court  of  inquiry  again  approved 
of  his  management  in  strong  terms,  but  in  Apr.,  1779,  he 
resigned,  though  continuing  to  render  valuable  service  in 
the  military  operations  in  his  native  State.  From  1778  to 
1781  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in 
1789  was  appointed  I  .  S.  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
again  in  17117  to  succeed  Aaron  Burr.  In  the  New  York 
Senate  he  contributed  largely  to  the  code  of  laws  adopted 
by  tho  State,  and  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  canal  sys- 
tem. In  public  life  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  distinguished 
by  strength  of  intellect  and  upright  intentions,"  and  in 
private  life  as  a  ''dignified,  courteous,  and  pleasing  com- 
panion." D.  at  Albany  Nov.  18,  1804.  (See  his  Lit-  nud 
Time*,  by  B.  J.  Lousing,  2  vols.,  1800-62 ;  new  ed.  1872.) 

G.  C.  SIMXOXS. 

Schuyler's  Fall*,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  1684. 

Sc-htiy 'lerville,  p.-v.,  Saratoga  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Hudson  River  and  Champlain  Canal,  30  miles  N.  of 
Troy,  has  5  churches,  a  union  graded  school,  1  bank,  1 
new  -paper,  a  paper-mill,  1  foundry,  a  sash,  door,  and  blind 
factory,  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills,  and  repair-shops.  P.  1367. 
P.  C.  FORD,  ED.  "  STANDARD." 

Schuyl'kill  [Dutch  for  "hidden  stream,"  is  said  to  be 
so  called  because  the  first  explorers  passed  its  mouth  with- 
out seeing  it],  a  river  which  rises  m'Schuylkill  co.,  Pa., 
and  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  125  miles  Hows  into 
the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  which  city  it  traverses.  Its 
lower  portion  affords  extensive  wharfage  and  is  of  much 
commercial  importance.  The  river  was  (1816-25)  adapted 
to  slack-water  navigation  for  freight-boats  to  Port  Carbon, 
3  miles  above  POTTS VILI.E  (which  see).  In  1872,  625  such 
boats  were  reported,  belonging  to  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing R.  R.  Co.,  but  the  transportation  of  coal  by  railroad 
has  greatly  reduced  its  importance  as  a  navigable  stream. 
The  river  affords,  by  the  Fairmount  and  other  waterworks, 
the  greater  part  of  tho  water-supply  for  Philadelphia.  It 
enters  the  Delaware  between  Lrngue  hlaud,  on  which  is 
the  new  navy-yard,  and  Mud  filand,  on  which  is  FORT 
MIFIM.IN  (which  see). 

Schuylkill,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  on  both  side* 
uf  Schuylkill  River,  traversed  by  Broad,  Sharp,  and  Ma- 
hanoy  ranges  of  mountains,  and  bounded  S.  K.  hy  Kitta- 
tinny  or  Blue  Mountain,  all  abounding  in  deposits  of  an- 
thracite coal  and  iron,  the  richest  in  the  I'.  S.,  and  inter- 
sected by  many  railroads;  has  a  sterile  soil,  mining  being 
the  almost  exclusive  interest.  About  4,000,000  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  mined.  There  are  47  flour  and  21  saw 
mills,  26  tanneries,  and  more  than  30  manufactories  of 
castings,  pig,  and  rolled  iron.  Cap.  PotUville.  Ares,  750 
sq.  m.  P.  116,428. 

Sohuylkill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on  Schuyl- 
kill River  and  Canal  and  on  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
R.  R.  P.  1593. 

Schuylkill,  tp..  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.,  on  Little  Schnyl- 
kill  River,  in  the  anthracite  coal-region,  includes  p.-b.  of 


SCHUYLKILL   HAVEN— SCHWEGLER. 


Tamaqua,  an  important  railroad  centre.  P.  (exclusive  of 
borough),  1S40. 

Srlin  ylkill  Haven,  p.-b.,  North  Manheim  tp.,  Schuyl- 
kill  co.,  1'a.,  on  Schuylkill  River  and  Cnnnl.  »t  the  junction 
of  the  Mine  Hill  and'  Sehuylkill  Haven  branch  with  Phila- 
delphia anil  Heading  R.  Ill  P.  2940. 

Schwab  (GrsTAv),  b.  at  Stuttgart  June  10,  1792  ;  stud- 
ieil  theology  ami  philosophy  at  Tubingen  ;  wan  appointed 
profess-.  r  c,i'  ain-icnt  literature  in  the  gymnasium  of  Stutt- 
gart in  1S17  ;  pastor  at  Gomaringen  in  1837,  and  at  the  St. 
Leonhard  church  in  Stuttgart  in  1S12,  where  he  d.  Nov.  I, 
1850.  His  poems,  distinguished,  like  those  of  Uhland  and 
other  members  of  the  Schwabian  school,  by  purity  and 
warmth  of  feeling  and  simplicity  and  naivetf  of  form,  con- 
sist of  romances  and  ballads,  and  were  originally  published 
in  papers  and  periodicals.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his 
Qedickta  appeared  in  2  vols.  in  1823-29;  a  second  revised 
edition,  -AY/f!  An^n-nlil  (1838),  has  been  often  reprinted. 
Of  his  prose  works,  mostly  consisting  of  sketches  from  na- 
ture and  history,  the  most  remarkable  ure  .SV/////<-r\  /,</»» 

(1840).    >'«'/<•»     '/<  «    <7ir*x/>.'r/lr;i    A  fti-ftl/  HIitH    (1840),    JJcUttche 

Yolktbtteker  (1843),  and  Wcrjtceiser  dnrelt.  die  Litcratni-  </cr 
Dentil-ken  (1846). 

Schwa'bach,  town  of  Bavaria,  has  large  manufactures 
of  pins.  type,  gold  nml  silver  lace,  paper,  and  tobacco,  and 
eight  annual  well-attended  markets.  P.  G600. 

Sclm  al'barh,  or  Langenschwalbach,  town  of  the 


Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  has  2043  inhabitants. 

elebrated  as  a  watering-pla 
gaseous  and  chalybeate  springs.    In  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 


and is  celebrated  as  a  watering-place,  having  very  strong 


teenth  century  it  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  watering- 
places  of  Europe,  and  after  the  visits  in  1S(K»  by  the  em- 
presses of  Russia  and  France  it  again  became  fashionable. 

Schwal'ber  [better  known  as  CIIELIDOXIUS,  the  pun- 
ning Gneco-Latin  translation  of  the  German  >V7*  irnlln  r,  a 
"swallow  ;"  Gr.  x<Aitui>],  a  friend  of  Albert  Diircr,  and  who 
wrote  the  text  in  Latin  verse  to  his  three  scries  of  wood-cuts, 
The  Apocalyptt,  The  Pans  ion  of  Christ,  and  The  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mtu-if.  Schwalbcr  was  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Egidius  (St.  Julian,  St.  Gilgan,  St.  (iilcs).  built  by'Conrad 
III.  in  1140  for  a  society  of  Scotch  Benedictines.  Ho  was 
nicknamed  "  Musophilus,"  from  his  love  of  learning,  and 
he  had  a  reputation  for  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
classic  Latin  poetry.  While  a  member  of  this  monastery 
he  wrote  the  text  for  Dtircr's  wood-cuts,  besides  verses  about 
his  monastery,  Versic.  de  Fund.  Cuenob.  Eijid.,  and  about 
the  abbots,  Vereic.  de  Abbat.  notmllin  ejnsdcm  Cfjeitoti.  In 
1515,  Schwalbor  left  Nuremberg  to  become  abbot  in  the 
Schotten  Klostcr,  near  Vienna.  D.  there  Sept.  8,  1521. 

CLAKEXCE  COOK. 

Schwan'thaler  (Lumvio  MICHAEL),  b.  in  Munich 
Aug.  26,  1802,  the  son  of  a  sculptor;  studied  in  Rome,  but 
wrought  in  Munich.  He  was  a  man  of  numerous  and  co- 
lossal imaginations  and  of  immense  industry.  His  statues, 
decorations,  models,  arc  seen  in  the  great  cities  of  Ger- 
many, but  chiefly  in  Munich.  Most  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  King  Ludwig  were  designed  by  him  —  the  frieze 
of  the  Barbarossa  ball,  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  the 
monumental  images  in  the  Walhalla.  D.  Nov.  15,  1848. 
Schwanthaler  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  so-called 
"  romantic  "  style,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  school  to 
which  Schaller,  Widman.  Bruggcr,  nnd  Zumbuseh  belonged. 
His  influence,  however,  is  local,  and  is  not  widening. 

0.  B.  FROTHIXGIIAM. 

Schwartz  (CHRISTIAN  FREDERICK),  b.  at  Sonnenburg, 
Prussia,  Oct.  26,  1726;  studied  in  the  University  of  Halle 
1746-49;  was  ordained  at  Copenhagen  1749;  embarked  at 
London  for  India,  where  he  arrived  July,  1750;  settled  at 
Tranquebar,  a  Danish  mission  on  the  Coromandel  coast; 
transferred  his  services  to  the  English  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  1766;  when  he  removed  to 
Trichinopoly,  and  in  1778  to  Tanjore;  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Hyder  All  at  Seringapatam  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
and  admitted  by  him  after  all  other  envoys  had  been  re- 
fused, and  succeeded  in  relieving  the  city  of  Tanjore  from 
imminent  danger  of  famine  by  his  influence  with  the  native 
farmers,  who  brought  in  their  cattle  on  his  personal  pledge 
of  payment.  I),  at  Tanjore  Feb.  13,  1798.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  missionaries  of  modern  times.  He 
aided  Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Tamil,  and  was 
tutor  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  who 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  mission  church  a  magnificent 
monument  by  Flaxman,  and  the.  East  India  Company  also 
placed  a  monument  of  him  by  Bacon  in  St.  Mary's  church. 
Madras.  (See  Memoirs  nf  his  Life  "»<!  <'<>ri'i*)nmdencet  by 
Hugh  Pearson,  D.  D.  (2  Vols.,  1833;  3d  ed.  1839).) 

Sell  \varz  (BKRTHOI.I>),  whose  true  name  is  said  to 
have  been  KOXSTAXTIS  AXCKLITZEX;  received  the  name  of 
BEHTIIOLD  on  entering  a  Franciscan  monastery  at  Mentz, 


Cologne,  or  (Josslar.  ami  was  called  SCHWARZ  ("'black") 
on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  black  arts.  According 
to  legend,  he  invented  gunpowder  in  13,'10,and  in  Frcilmrg, 
bis  reputed  birthplace, a  momunentwas  raised  in  his  honor 
in  I*j3.  All  the  details  of  his  life  are  uncertain,  however, 
while  it  is  certain  that  gunpowder  was  known  before  1330, 
though  not  used  in  war  or  hunting. 

Schwarz'burs-Hu'doKtudt,  principality  and  state 
of  the  German  empire,  between  the  Saxon  duchies,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  3S7  sq.  m.,  with  75,523  inhabitants. 
It  is  covered  with  well-wooded  ^jjurs  of  the  Thiiringeru  ;iM, 
and  mining  and  cattle-rearing  arc  the  principal  branches 
of  industry.  Flax  is  very  extensively  grown,  and  tome 
linen  manufactures  are  carried  on.  The  total  revenue  for 
the  year  1S74  was  878,506  gulden;  expenditure  861,431. 
Cap.  Rudolstadt. 

Schwarz'burg-Son'dershaiisen,  principality  and 
state  dt'  tin-  (icrnian  empire,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Saxony,  and  comprises  an  area  of  324  sq.  in.,  with  67,191 
inhabitants.  It  resembles  in  every  respect  Sehwar/burg- 
Rudolstadt.  only  it  is  a  little  smaller.  Cap.  Sondershausen. 

Schwarz'enberg,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  de- 
scended from  Erkinger  von  Seinsheim,  who  was  ennobled 
in  1417  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  in  1 120  bought  the 
estate  of  Schwar/.enbcrg  in  Franconia,  whose  name  he 
adopted.  In  1670  the  head  of  the  family  was  made  a 
prince  of  the  empire  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  in 
1746  this  dignity  was  conferrcil  on  all  members  of  the  house 
by  the  emperor  Francis  I.  The  most  celebrated  names  of 
the  family  are — (1)  KAHL  PuiLirr.  b.  at  Vienna  Apr.  15, 
1771;  d.  at  Leipsic  Oct.  15,  1820.  He  received  a  military 
education,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Wiirz- 
burg,  Ulm,  Hohcnlinden,  and  Wagram.  After  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (Oct.  14, 1809)  he  went  to  Paris  as  Austrian  am- 
bassador, and  negotiated  the  marriage  between  Napoleon 
and  Maria  Louisa.  Napoleon  placed  great  cnutidenc-e  in 
him,  and  demanded  that  he  should  command  the  Austrian 
contingent  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812.  The  slow- 
ness of  his  movements  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  measures 
have  provoked  much  criticism  from  French  hi.-torians,  but 
Napoleon  himself  never  uttered  a  doubt  of  his  loyalty,  and 
requested  the  Austrian  emperor  to  make  him  a  field-mar- 
shal. In  the  next  year  he  commanded  the  Austrian  army 
of  observation  in  Bohemia,  and  when  Austria  joined  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  he  was  made  commandcr-in-chief  of  the 
allied  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  16-18, 1813), 
and  led  the  army  victorious  into  Paris. — (2)  FELIX  Lrinvio 
JUIIAXX  FnimmicH,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Kru- 
man,  Bohemia,  Oct.  2,  1800 ;  d.  atVienna  Apr.  »,  1852.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1818,  and  was  made  a  field- 
marshal-lieutcnant  in  1848,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Cus- 
tozza,  but  was  mostly  employed  in  diplomatic  missions  to 
St.  Petersburg,  London,  Brazil,  and  Naples;  and  Nov.  22, 
1848,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  government 
as  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  found  the  state  nearly  dis- 
solved, Vienna,  Prague,  Hungary,  and  the  Italian  provinces 
in  open  insurrection,  the  treasury  on  the  very  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  the  Austrian  influence  in  Germany  almost  an- 
nihilated, and  the  German  states  about  to  reorganize  their 
union  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  etc.  But  all  these 
difficulties  he  confronted  with  a  courage  and  energy  which 
excited  admiration,  even  among  those  who  were  very  far 
from  approving  either  his  aims  or  bis  measures.  By  the 
aid  of  Russia  he  put  down  the  revolution  in  Hungary,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  tying  together  once  more 
the  discordant  limbs  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  means  of  a 
military  and  bureaucratic  government.  He  was.  however, 
by  no  means  a  mere  repetition  of  Metternich.  He  was  not 
averse  to  reform  when  it  could  be  achieved  in  a  regular 
and  settled  manner.  He  raised  the  credit  of  the  state,  and 
he  baffled  all  the  Prussian  plans  in  Germany  by  drawing 
the  southern  and  middle  states  over  to  the  Austrian  side. — 
(3)  FRIEDRICB  JOHAXX  JOSEPH  CELESTIXUS,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  b.  in  Vienna  Apr.  6,  1809;  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg  1836,  cardinal  1842,  archbishop  of 
Prague  1849.  He  opposed  the  declaration  of  the  dogma 
of  the  papal  infallibility  as  inopportune,  but  accepted  it 
afterward. 

Schwarzwald.     See  BLACK  FOREST. 

Schwedt,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
on  the  Oder,  has  breweries  and  manufactures  of  hosiery, 
soap,  and  tobacco.  P.  9039. 

Schweg'ler  (ALBERT),  b.  at  Michclbach,  Wiirtemberg, 
Feb.  10,  1819;  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Tii- 
bingcn.  where  be  was  appointed  professor  of  classical  phi- 
lology in  1S4S,  and  afterward  of  ancient  history.  D.  Jan. 
5, 1857.  In  theology  and  criticism  he  belonged  to  the  Tu- 
bingen school  of  Dr.  liaur.  Besides  annotated  editions  and 
translations  of  the  Clementine  homilies  (1847),  Aristotle's 
metaphysics  (1847-48),  and  Eusebius  (1852),  he  published 
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li.  ,•  Mbftlantmui     ill   .  /'"*  ATa04apo«to/ucA«  '/.<'itnit.,-  \'± 

Vol...     l-lli  I,    A''..  .  ''•'•     I   Ulltilli-hed  :    "     >  "I--. 

llur  In-  IM--I  known  work  is  hi-  '/'  *•  /:>'>-lif'  <t-r  /'hi- 
/,,^.j/:li,''  i  I  •-is  ,.  originally  written  lor  y*m  / 

lea    nail    Kiintti,   but   afterward   ntn-u    ic 

piiiitcd  i"  I I    form  and  translated   in!"   mo-t  Km 

language!     int  >  English  by  I'm!'.  .1.  II.  S.-elyc  of  Amh.-ist 

Vurk,  Is.iili.aml  liy  Stirling  in  England.  After  his 
ill-Mill  appeared  his.  tictcfiii-hl'.  .'.  r  <ji -i..-/ii'«i -In  u  1'hil'tfiifkie 

(igjg). 

Srli  »  i-iil  'nil  /,  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  nn  llm  Wci-t  - 

•.     ncll  limit,  contains  several  interesting  |nil.li''  build- 
ing-, -neh  as  the  Ion  i!   liou-c.  I  lie  parish  church  uilh  a  loner 
:il!7  feet   high,  etc.,  ami  carries  on  a  flourishing  inaiiiifa.- 
tilling    imlu-try   in    cloth,  paper,   leather,  chemicals, 

I_'MT,  \  im-g.ir.  el:-.  It  ua-  formerly  a  fortress  of  con- 
.-iderahle  strength,  ami  phncd  a  conspicuous  part  during 
ili«-  .--.••,  .'n  \.-:i!-'  war,  but  in  IS07  the  French  demolished 
ii-  .niter  works,  ami  it  has  now  lost  much  of  its  military 

importance.       I'.    I  ll.'l'.l.s. 

Sc'liwriu'ijrr  f.IoiiiNv  SALOMON  CniiisTorn),  b.  at 
Jv.langi'n  Apr.  >.  177'.';  studied  mathematics  and  physics 
at  tin-  univei  ItJ  "(  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 

Ssor  <>f  chemistry  in  1S19  at  Halle,  where  ho  d.  Sept. 
,  |s.,7.  \ttcr  tin-  announcement  of  Oersted's  discovery  of 

•  -magnetism  in  1819,  he  invented  the  electro-mag- 
netic- multiplier. 

Si-liweig'hiluscr  (Jons),  b.  at  Strasbourg  Juno  26, 
171.!;  studied  theology  ami  the  Oriental  languages ;  went 
to  Paris  to  perfect  his  linguistic  studies  under  Do  Guignen; 
\i-itcd  Germany,  England,  and  Holland;  wan  appointed 
adjunct  prof.--.-..!-  of  philosophy  at  Strasbourg  in  1770,  and 
in  I7is  professor  01  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages. 
After  the  organization  of  the  university  ut  Strasbourg,  he 
was  made  professor  of  (ireek  literature  ami  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  letters,  ami  was  also  appointed  librarian.  His 

-i-  are  esteemed  for  the  elaborate  and  learned  com- 
mentaries iiiineM-d:  among  the  most  valuable  are  .(,.. 

Y/.WI, /•;.-,  IKS-.'  s...  3  v.,is.):  i>i,i;li,;;  <>/„,•„  (1789-95,  8 

vols.),  the  2d  part  of  8th  vol.  containing  Lerlmn  l'»lt/- 
biftiium  :  f-'fu'it't'!'  I'ltilnxniJii:!'  .Ifnnnmenta  (1799,  5  vols.); 
Athftiiri  iJrfpHosophixtfv  (1801-07,  14  vols.);  Herodnti  ///*- 
torite  (1815,  6  vols.,  in  12  parts),  to  which  was  added  a 
Lexicon  Hcrortotcum  (1824,  2  vols.).  D.  Jan.  19,  1830. 

II.  DRISI.ER. 

Schwein'furt,  town  of  Barnria,  on  the  Main,  is 
beautifully  situated  and  well  built,  and  has  large  manufac- 
tures of  chemicals  and  pigments,  especially  ultramarine 
blue  and  Schwcinfurt  green.  Large  cattle  and  wool  mar- 
ket- are  held  here.  P.  10,325. 

Schweinfurt  Greeu,  also  called  Mountain  Green 
[tier.  IIV.  „ ,,•,/,-;;, i.  Miiinyrilii,  Hery</riiii],  a  compound  of 
iirnculic  ami  i'ii/iri<-  .<.-.7.iri-  :  three  equivalents  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  according  to  Ehrmann.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  together  arscnious  acid  and  acetate  of 
copper,  and  is  but  little  used  in  this  country.  II.  WURTZ. 

Srliwcintiii-tli  itii-.oii.;  A rca. ST),  b.  at  Riga  Sept.  29, 
l-:;il;  studied  botany  ami  natural  science  at  Heidelberg, 
Munich,  and  Berlin;  made  throe  journeys  in  the  valley  of 
tin  Nile  to  investigate  the  flora  and  fauna  of  those  regions, 
1-ii-l.  IM'ij-60,  and  1868-71,  and  wrote  i'lantx  i/u.rjnm 

A'ilotirn-  (  ISIil'l.   H,-;tr,i,j  zur  fl,,ra  j£Mopi«H   (1867),  Ke- 

li,/n;,i-  l\i:/«  kyan    (1808),  Im  II*  wit  run  A/rika  (2  vols., 
1>7I:  ti-nnslated  into  English  as   The  Heart  u/ Africa  in 
1874). 
Schwei'nitz,  von  (Lswig  DAVID),  Pn.  D.,  b.  at  the 

.Moravian  village  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Feb.  13.  1780;  was 
educated  ill  (icrniany.  where  he  resided  from  1798  to  Islj. 
when  he  went  as  .Monu  ian  minister  to  Salem.  N.  C. ;  set- 
tled in  his  native  town  1821,  and  resided  there  until  his 
death.  Keli.  8,  ls:!l.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of 
science,  especially  botany,  and  added  by  his  own  researches 
more  than  I  Ion  new  species  to  the  catalogues  of  American 
flora,  tin-  greater  part  being  fungi  which  had  been  pre- 
viously little  studied.  Author  of  several  botanical  mono- 
graphs, the  most  important  being  those  upon  the  genera 

i  I>-1 )  and  Carex  (1825),  catalogues  of  the  fungi  of 
North  Carolina  i  IMS),  of  North  America  in  general  (1832), 
ami  of  the  plants  collected  in  the  N.  W.  Territory  by 
Thomas  Say  ( I S24). — His  son,  EDMI-MI  ALKXAXDER,  b.  at 
llethlehcm  in  IsL'.i;  studied  theology  in  the  Moravian  sem- 
inary of  his  native  town  and  at  the  University  of  Merlin  ; 

I "lie  a  clergyman  :  edited  the  Murnriiia  newspaper  lor 

several  years:  wn-  one  of  the  translators  of  Herzog  s  Jtenl 
/•:n,-i/'-/"/i:i:i;,i  i  Philadelphia,  1856  ««</.),  and  author  of  The 
Uoraeian  .l/.mim/.  /..-/m/  ,m  A<i<-<mnt  <>f  the  Moravian 

:iice  (1861),  The  Mora- 
mm  Epitmpatt  (liethlehem.  IMM),  and  a  Life  of  Zeit- 

,  ''•  II  .  '-  n  I'iuncer  and  Auustle  to  the  Indiatu  (2 
vols.,  1870). 


SrlMVi'iik'fcId,    von    (Kvsivvu),    b.    ahont    I  I'.m    in 

Slle-!  1     ill   the    sen  ice  of    the    dllkc   «l     l.ilv'llilz  : 

enibi  .  HI  with   great  enthn-la-m.  1- 

veloped    attc-inaid    il-  tiianm-r    nlii.-h    h 

him  in  conllict  with  the  Uclormcrs.      It  was  i--|.e.  ia;i 
tion  of  tin-  dcitn-Mt  inn    of   llo-  \>^<\\    of  (  l;:i-I  N 
til.'   l.oni'-    Sn|ip.-i.  an-i  Iti-    il.  iiiiin-  :iiclit 

of  ft  Church   to  M  hi  -h     -nl;.  t1 

which  gave  otl,-n  . .  II-  val  pei-ecuti-d  boili  l.j  1!  'iiiiin 
Catholii  -  and  by  I'n.ti  -tants.  D. in  I'lm  ahout  l.<i;i.  In  his 
/.'./,-..).,«. /(HUH  nn'l  A'..-/..  •!'»  ffanpljmnktc*  <!>* 

!.'17)  he  gave  a  rcprc-t  ntMii 

lii  -  .lorti  in.  •-.      A  h  wclikleMcr-.  na-    01  L':I  It  i/c'l 

ill  Silesia,  Init  imi-t  ol  them  emigrated  in  17-M  t"  North 
\incn.-a  an. I  -eitled  in  I'.  nn-Uvania,  where  they  still 
number  ahout  IflOO  members,  wiih  their  own  churches  and 
schools.  (Sec-  Kmli -Hi.i.  i'cht  Gachic/ii'  A 

r s'./iic,«//cW«,  1861.) 

Scliwcnkielders.    See  SCHWEXKFKLD. 

Schwerill',  town  of  Ci-rmany,  i-apital  of  the  grand 
duchy  «.f  .Me.-kleiiliuri;  Schnerin.  on  tin-  »c-lcin  side  of 

Lake   Si-hwerin.  is   n-cl.-'l    by   railways    with    Hamburg 

and  Wismar.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  surrounded  with 
old  walls,  generally  well  built,  ami  contains  many  magnif- 
icent buildings,  among  which  the  dm-al  palace 
n-niarkable.  It  has  many  good  educational  institutions, 
museums,  galleries,  and  collections,  and  numerous  manu- 
facturing establishment?,  though  its  trade  and  industry  are 
of  little  importance.  P.  26,804. 

Schwcrin,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Posen,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Obra  into  the  Wartha,  baa  several  tanneries, 
tobacco  manufactories,  and  large  horse-markets.  P.  6142. 

Srhwrrin,  von  (Kmr  CIIRISTOPH),  COTST,  b.  in 
Swi-dislr  1'omerania  Oct.  16,  lfis'4;  studied  at  Lcydc-n. 
-n-ald,  and  Rostock  ;  entered  the  Dutch  array  in  17iH>, 
and  fought  at  Ramillios  and  Miilplaquet;  took  sen  n  >• 
with  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg  in  1706,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  repelling  the  Hanoverians,  who  in- 
vaded the  country;  removed  afterward  to  Prussia,  ns  that 
part  of  Poraerania  in  which  his  estates  were  situated  was 
ceded  to  that  country  ;  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Fricdrich 
Wilhelm  I.,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that  of  Fricdrich 
II.;  won  the  battle  of  Mollwitz,  Apr.  10,  1741,  in  the  first 
Silesian  war,  stormed  Prague  Sept.  16.  1743.  in  the  second, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  6,  1757,  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war. 

Srh\vy  tz,  one  of  the  four  so-called  forest  cantons  in  the 
middle  of  Switzerland,  borders  N.  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich 
and  S.  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
353  eq.  m.,  with  47,705  inhabitants,  who  rpcak  German 
and  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  It  is  entirely 
covered  with  mountains,  but  only  one  peak,  the  1! 
stock,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  8S90  feet  nigh,  reaches  the 
line  of  everlasting  snow.  Agriculture  can  only  be  pur- 
sued to  a  limited  extent,  though  fruits  and  wine  are  culti- 
\atcd.  Cattle-breeding  is  the  principal  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  cheese,  cattle,  and  timber  are  largely  exported. 
.Manufactures  are  confined  to  the  demands  of  home  use. 
The  capital  is  Schwyti;,  a  well-built  town,  with  a  good  col- 
lege and  6154  inhabitants. 

Scinc'ca,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  on  the 
-t  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cranium  or 
Monto  S.  Calogcro,  occupies  a  site  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Therm*  tSWi'nunfi'n*,  the  birthplace  of  Agathoclcs 
(330  B.  c.),  and  the  whole  district  is  one  of  great  interest 
to  the  antiquary,  to  the  geologist,  and  to  the  lover  of  na- 
ture generally.  The  rocky  sides  of  Monte  S.  Calogero, 
itself  a  smouldering  volcano,  present  innumerable  natural 
caverns,  showing  more  or  less  traces  of  the  later  hand  of 
man,  and  which  were  evidently  once  (lie  homes  of  the 
Troglodytes  or  cave-dwellers.  Mnny  of  these  caverns  are 
now  filled  with  mephitic  exhalations,  and  medicinal 
springs  everywhere  abound.  Everything  indicates  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  volcanic  fires,  and  in  July, 
1S31,  just  off  this  shore  there  arose  a  new  island  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of  this  island,  when 
measured  by  Vice-Admiral  Hotham,  was  three  quarters  of 
an  English  mile,  with  an  elevation  of  M  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  was  evidently  composed  of  volcanic  matter,  and 
not  long  after  it  totally  disappeared.  Hiimbol.lt  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  this  phenomenon.  The  natural 
beauty  of  the  scenery  is  here  heightened  by  the  pictur- 
esque old  castles  and  other  ruins,  liin-k.  Koman.  Saracenic. 
and  Norman,  some  of  which  occupy  striking  points,  and 
all  of  which  tell  strange  tales  of  human  vicissitude.  The 
pre-cnt  town  contains  some  mediirval  structures  of  inter- 
i-.-t.  and  the  sanctuary  of  San  Calogero  is  worthy  a  visit. 
There  is  some  industry  and  commerce  here,  but  the  ex- 
ports, grain,  oil,  soda,  honey,  sardines,  dried  and  salted 
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fish,   limestone   vases,  etc.,   might   be   greatly    increased. 
1>.  ID.L'ii'.i. 

Sciiru'idx  [from  the  Latin  name,  iSVi'/ru«,  of  a  large 
Mediterranean  species],  an  extensive  family  of  fishes  uf  the 
order  Teleocephali,  distinguished  by  their  physiognomy. 
The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated  and  compressed :  the  j 
scale*  ctenoid  and  distributed  in  very  oblique  rows:  the  lat- 
eral line  continuous  and  extending  generally  between  the 
median  rays  of  the  caudal  fin;  the  head  more  or  less  com- 
prcs>cd,  generally  with  a  convex  snout,  sometimes  with  an 
acute  one:  the  opereula  normal  and  armed;  nostrils  dou- 
ble; mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  scarcely  pro- 
tractile; teeth  acute,  and  in  bands  on  the  jaw;  palate  un- 
armed; branchial  apertures  continuous  below;  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  seven ;  dorsal  fins  two,  the  lirst  short  and  with 
the  spines  generally  feeble,  the  second  longer  and  with 
branched  rays  :  anal  fin  comparatively  short,  generally  with 
two,  but  sometimes  with  one  or  three,  spines;  pectoral  fins 
with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with  a  spine 
ami  live  rays;  the  skeleton  has  the  vertebra;  nearly  in  nor- 
mal number  (<•.  </.  10  +  15,  11  +  14,  etc.) ;  the  skull  is  chan- 
nelled by  muciferous  cavities,  bridged  over  by  osseous  bars ; 
the  stomach  is  ctecal,  and  pyloric  appendages  are  developed 
in  moderate  number;  the  air-bladder  has  generally  n  num- 
ber of  slender  ciccal  appendages.  The  family  is  represented 
by  about  130  or  141)  species,  variously  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world;  most  of  them  are  marine  and 
inhabitants  of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  but  a 
few  are  confined  to  fresh  waters.  The  most  characteristic 
of  the  latter  forms  is  the  American  genus,  Haploidonatiu, 
comprising  the  sheepshead  of  the  interior  lakes  and  rivers. 
This  genus  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  drumfish  (ftogo- 
niai  chromis)  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  family  is  divis- 
ible into  several  sub-families,  distinguished  by  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  vertebrae,  the  development  of  the  pharyn- 
geal  apparatus,  and  the  form  of  the  head.  The  principal 
of  these  are  (1)  Sciamina),  including  the  croakers  (J/i'cra- 
pogon),  king-fishes  (Menticirrus),  red  bass  (Sohaupi  ocel- 
Ititii*),  and  silvery  perch  (Bairdietlu  ptnt<:t<tt(i)  of  the  At- 
lantic coast ;  (2)  Liostomina?,  represented  by  the  Lafayette 
( LiiMlomtu  xanthurm) ;  (3)  Haploidonotina;,  represented  by 
the  drum  (J'ugoitias  chromis)  and  the  fresh-water  sheeps- 
head (Huploidouotai  ynniniens,  etc.);  and  (4)  Otolithinaj, 
represented  by  the  weak-fishes  (Cynoscion)  of  the  Eastern 
coast.  The  most  celebrated  foreign  fish  of  this  family  is 
the  famed  Sciseita  of  the  ancients,  Sciiena  aqnila  of  modern 
systernatists.  This  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  sometimes 
attaining  a  weight  of  more  than  sixty  pounds.  It  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh, 
and,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  was  generally  sold  in 
slices.  Its  head  was  the  most  esteemed  part,  and  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  fishermen  to  present  it  to  three  of 
the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city  as  a  kind  of  tribute ; 
in  connection  with  this  custom  an  often-repeated  story  has 
been  preserved  by  Paolo  Giovio  respecting  the  adventures 
of  a  gourmand  named  Tomisio  in  bis  endeavor  to  be  at  the 
feast  at  which  an  unusually  large  head  was  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal attraction.  The  otoliths  or  ossicles  of  the  ear  are 
comparatively  large  in  this  fish,  as  in  others  of  the  family, 
and  they  were  esteemed  in  former  times  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses as  "colic-stones,"  and  were  encased  in  gold  and  sus- 
pended from  the  neck.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scialo'ia  ( ANTONIO),  b.  near  Naples  in  1817;  studied 
law,  and  gave  himself  to  its  practice,  but  in  1846  he  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Turin  as  professor  of  political 
economy ;  in  1848  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
at  Naples ;  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  1849,  and  after 
three  years  of  confinement  was  banished.  Upon  this  he 
returned  to  Turin,  where  he  resumed  his  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  1S5D  was  elected  to  Parliament;  in  1  Still 
became  minister  of  finance,  and  two  years  later  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  and 
France ;  in  1865  again  took  the  portfolio  of  finance,  and 
during  the  war  of  1866  he  signed  the  decree  for  a  legal- 
tender  paper  currency  and  for  a  forced  loan.  He  also 
warmly  advocated  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  personal 
property.  In  1872-73  he  was  for  some  months  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  is  now  senator  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  His  best  printed  works  are — /  I'riio-if/j  d'-IT  Eco- 
nomia  Socialc  (Naples,  1840),  tiitlla  /Voprttftd  de'  l'i-'"l"fti 
d'lnijeyno  (Naples,  1843),  Industria  e  1'mteziune  (Leghorn, 
1843). 

Sciat'ica'  [L.  Lat.],  neuralgia  iscJtiadica,  a  neuralgia 
of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  the  sacral  plexus,  or  any  of  the 
nerves  of  the  thigh  and  hip.  According  to  Niemeyer,  the 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  thigh,  the  superficial  branches  of 
the  pcroneal  nerve,  and  the  sural  nerve  are  the  principal 
seats  of  what  is  called  sciatica.  Exposure,  rheumatism, 
gout,  tumors  near  the  nerve,  ffecal  masses,  haemorrhoids, 
diseased  vertebra',  metritis,  and  perimetritis  are  reckoned 


among  the  causes.  It  sometimes  follows  a  severe  labor  in 
childbed.  Laxatives,  cupping,  the  moxa  blisters,  hot  baths, 
inj'l  local  or  general  anodynes  are  frequently  pulliath  e.  and 
soiiirtiiiK's  curative.  Periodic  sciatica  may  often  he  relieved 
by  quinine.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  turpentine  are  both 
sometimes  extremely  useful,  and  so  is  the  constant  electric 
current.  It  is,  however,  a  most  obstinate  and  distressing 
complaint. 

Scic'li,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  on  a 
rocky  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  about  5J  miles  from  Modica, 
occupies  a  healthy  position,  but  has  no  high  roads  of  com- 
munication with  the  neighboring  country,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  prosperous.  P.  10,887. 

Sci'cnce  [Lat.  tcientin,  from  »ci°»,  to  "know"].  In  a 
general  sense,  science  means  knowledge  reduced  to  ordn  : 
that  is.  knowledge  so  classified  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
remembered,  readily  referred  to,  and  advantageously  ap- 
plied. Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  knowledge  of  laws,  prin- 
ciples, and  relations.  All  science  is  based  on  the  ^sump- 
tion that  the  laws  of  nature  are  immutable.  1'rom  Ihis 
point  of  view  science  may  be  regarded  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  embracing  the  processes  of  observation 
and  deduction  by  which  they  are  discovered,  and  the  modes 
of  reasoning  by  which  their  operation  in  the  production 
of  phenomena  are  made  known.  Pure  science  is  based 
on  self-evident  truths,  and  from  these,  as  premises,  laws 
of  relation  are  deduced  by  a  regular  course  of  logical  de- 
duction. Of  this  nature  is  mathematical  science.  Natural 
science  is  based  on  experiment  and  observation  :  its  funda- 
mental laws  arc  deduced  by  induction.  Knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  quantity  is  abstract  science;  knowledge  of 
causes  and  effects  is physical  science.  W.  (J.  PECK. 

Scientific  Schools.  Nomenclature. — Under  this  head 
reference  will  be  made  to  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
higher  grade  founded  in  this  country  within  the  present 
century  for  giving  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  science,  and  their  ap- 
plications to  the  useful  arts.  Such  establishments  receive 
different  names  in  different  places,  and  are  not  readily  sep- 
arated into  classes  because  of  the  manifold  and  varied  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  devoted.  The  phrases  technical 
schools,  polytechnic  schools,  technological  institutions,  in- 
dustrial universities,  scientific  schools,  schools  and  colleges 
of  science,  etc.,  are  generic  terms,  under  which  are  in- 
cluded seminaries  for  instruction  in  civil,  mining,  mechan- 
ical, military,  and  naval  engineering;  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, and  forest-culture;  physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy, 
and  mineralogy ;  botany,  zoology,  and  geology ;  etc. 
Medical  schools  might  fitly  be  grouped  with  schools  of 
science,  but  custom  treats  of  them  as  professional  schools. 
Schools  of  music,  drawing,  and  design,  painting  and 
sculpture  should  be  regarded  as  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 

Historical  Sketch. — We  begin  this  survey  with  a  brief 
historical  statement.  Soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war 
the  need  of  professional  in  distinction  from  collegiate  ed- 
ucation was  felt  in  the  new  republic,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  establish  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The 
need  of  training  for  the  officers  of  the  army  was  also  ap- 
preciated, and  Washington  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"an  army  of  asses  led  by  a  lion  is  vastly  superior  to  an 
army  of  lions  led  by  an  ass."  (Ciillniu,  I.  x.)  During 
Jefferson's  administration  (Mar.  16,  1802)  the  I".  S.  .Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point  was  instituted  by  Congress, 
and  it  has  been  maintained  from  that  day  to  this.  In 
consequence  of  the  excellent  mathematical  instruction  thus 
provided,  and  the  limited  opportunities  which  the  country 
afforded  for  purely  military  careers,  the  graduates  of  this 
Academy  were  for  a  long  time  the  principal  civil  as  well  as 
military  engineers ;  many  of  them  became  renowned  as 
explorers  of  "the  Far  West,"  and  many  more  as  teachers 
of  mathematical  science  in  the  colleges.  East  and  West. 
.Mansfield.  Partridge,  Thaycr,  and  other  of  the  early  offi- 
cers of  the  Academy  have  thus  left  their  impress  upon 
American  education.  The  history  of  the  Academy  has 
been  well  presented  by  Cullum.  Boynton,  and  others.  Its 
roll  in  June,  1875,  included  252  cadets.  In  1S15,  while 
Polk  was  President  and  George  Bancroft  secretary  of  the 
navy,  an  Academy  for  the  preparation  of  navy  officers  was 
instituted  by  Congress  at  Annapolis,  Md.  The  number  of 
cadels  in  IS75-76  is  322,  of  whom  48  are  cadet-engineers 
and  274  cadet-midshipmen.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  beginning  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  the 
first  civil  school  of  science  in  this  country  was  created  :it 
Troy.  In  1826  the  plans  of  Stephen  Van  Rcnssclaer, 
which  had  been  gradually  developing  for  some  time  pre- 
vious, took  form  in  the  incorporation  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  for  which  he  provided  a  building 
and  funds.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be  the  application 
of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  especially 
the  qualification  of  teachers  to  instruct  in  the  application 
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of  chemistry,  philosophy,  ami   natural    I.  'ricnl- 

ture,  ilomestic   econoiiiv.  aii'l   tin-  art-  ami   manufacture-. 

I'll'ler  t!ie    |c;|.l    o!      \IMo-    Kato!)    the    school     :lt    OOI  c 

.vre  at    first,   like   tlioii 

i     to    the    study    of    the    natural    -ciencc- 
r.itlier  than   ol   i  :ifics.  as  the  mimes  of  .1 

Hall.  K.   Kmmon-.  A.  Fitch,  etc.  inilicnte  :  in  later  •  !:> 
graduate*  have  I, ecu  di'lingui.<he.l  for  their -kill  in  applied 
mathematics   and    the    various    branches    of  ctigiih 
Twenty  vc:irs   later,  and  again  liy  private  nun, 
impnl-e   Wai    given    to   ,-cientilic   e.lm-ation    liy  the   founda- 
tion in   1  *  IT  of  the  Lawrence  Scientilic  School  a-  .1  .  I 
incur    of  the   nnuersitv   at    I 'anibri'lgc.  tor  the   purp 
prov  i'ling  instruction  "in  those  branches  of  science  which 
more   immc<lialclv  .v  ith  the  great  iii'ln-ii  ial 

intcrc-[-  of  the  country,"  such  as  chemistry,  engineering, 

IGOlOgy,     :/•  '  .lent     of     )!. 

Harviird,  the  ol.le-t  chi--i.-al  college  in  the  I'nion:  its 
donor.  Abbott  Lawrence:  its  promoter.  Kdward  K . 
its  amount  unprecedented,  the  largest  sum  "ever  given  at 
••me  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor  to  any  public 
iii-titntion  in  thi-  country.''  All  these  circumstances  gave 
u  to  the  foundation,  and  the  fame  was  increased  by 
the  appointment  of  Louis  Agassi/.,  then  forty  years  old.  to 
be  one  of  the  prole-sura.  The  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
College  was  projected  quite  as  early  as  that  of  Harvard, 
though  it  was  -lower  in  securing  an  endowment.  The  re- 
turn from  Europe  of  a  young  agricultural  chemist,  John 
1'.  Norton,  led  in  ISI7  to  the  beginning  of  a  school  in 
whreh  agricultural  and  technical  chemistry  were  to  be 
taught,  and  gave  shape  to  certain  plans  which  had  pre- 
viously been  projected  for  a  new  department  of  the  college 
to  be  called  ••  philosophy  and  the  arts."  In  1860  the 
school  received  a  generous  endowment  from  Joseph  E. 
Sheffield,  since  largely  increased,  and  was  named  in  his 
honor  the  Sheffield  Scientilic  School  of  Yale  College.  It 
became  a  school  of  mathematical  as  well  as  of  chemical 
science,  and  afterward  of  natural  history  and  geology. 
Five  years  later,  in  1852,  Dartmouth  College  receive  I  a 
legacy  of  $50,000  from  Abiel  Chandler,  by  which  an  insti- 
tution kindred  to  those  at  Harvard  and  Yale  was  founded 
under  the  name  of  the  Chandler  Scientific  School. 

During  the  period  from  1850  to  1860  the  importance  of 
scientitic  education  was  discussed  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Many  excellent  scholars  returned  from  Germany,  familiar 
with  European  schools  of  science,  and  urged  their  develop- 
ment in  this  country :  full  accounts  were  published  of  the 
technical  schools  of  the  Continent ;  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  public  works,  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories, and  the  development  of  mines  called  for  scientific 
experts:  while  the  lectures  of  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  others, 
widely  distributed  among  the  people,  suggested  the  import- 
ance of  applying  to  agriculture  also  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science.  Organized  efforts  were  put  forth  in  New 
York,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural colleges.  In  l-o.'i  the  State  of  Michigan  provided  for 
such  a  college,  which  was  opened  in  1857,  and  has  remained 
to  this  day  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  purely 
agricultural  class. 

Attention  was  early  directed  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
from  Congress  a  grant  of  public  lands  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  education.  In  Dec.,  1857,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Mor- 
rill. then  Representative  (and  now  Senator)  from  Vermont, 
Introduced  and  advocated  a  bill  bestowing  a  grant  of  public 
lands  for  this  purpose.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  many 
of  the  States,  petitions  were  signed  and  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, and  essays  were  printed  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
project.  The  measure  passed  both  houses  by  a  close  vote, 
but  failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  President,  James 
Buchanan.  A  few  years  later  a  similar  bill  was  carried 
through  Congress,  again  under  the  load  of  Mr.  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  and  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln,  it  became  a  law  July  2,  1862.  This 
bill,  out  of  deference  to  many  of  those  who  promoted  its 
.:<•.  or  by  oversight  or  compromise,  was  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  colleges,"  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  is  still  popularly  supposed  to  be  directed 
exclusively  or  chiefly  to  the  endowment  of  agricultural  col- 
lege-, it-  provisions,  however,  were  not  so  restricted, 
the  wise  foresight  of  its  chief  advocate,  Mr.  Morrill. 
those  phrases  were  employed  which  secured  in  every  State 
ample  en  •ouragemcnt  for  at  least  one  scientific  school,  from 
which  literary  an  I  classical  studies  were  not  excluded,  but 
in  which  provi-iou  must  be  made  especially  for  those 
brandies  of  learning  which  arc  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  or.  in  other  words,  for  the  various  de- 
partments of  applied  or  technical  science.  Although  the 
national  aid  was  l.c-towcd  by  tlii-  act.  every  State  receiving 
the  grant  was  left  free  to  determine  in  what  manner  the 
grant  should  be  developed.  The  amount  of  Innd'bcstow  e,l 
by  this  act  was  a  '•  portion  "  of  30,000  acres  for  every  Scn- 
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From  the  bestowal  of  that  grant  until  now  the  progress  of 
scientific  schools  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  rapid ;  private  mu- 
nificence has  supplemented  the  public  bounty,  excellent 
buildings  have  been  constructed,  apparatus  and  laboratories 
have  been  provided,  and  thousands  of  scholars  bare  been 
taught. 

"iitt  o/  AWrnor  t'n  the  OIHrr  Ci,ltr;/rt.— Having  re- 
viewed the  mode  in  which  scientific  schools  have  grown  tin 
in  this  country,  we  proceed  to  speak  of  their  actual  condi- 
tion. The  older  colleges  have  now,  most  of  them,  estab- 
lished special  courses  of  study.  leading  to  special  degrees 
(Ph.B.,  Sci.  B.,  C.  E.,  Mech.  Eng.,  etc.).  Thus,  at  Cam- 
bridge there  Is  the  Lawrence  School,  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  and  the  Bnssey  Institution,  and  there 
was  the  School  of  Mining:  but  the  modifications  of  the 
main  college  (or  "college  proper,"  as  it  used  to  be  called) 
have  of  late  been  such  that  the  significance  of  these  special 
schools  is  lessening,  while  the  scientific  advantages  of  the 
central  college  or  university  are  increasing.  Pres.  Eliot  in 
his  report  for  1875  favors  the  abandonment  of  such  inde- 
pendent trusts,  while  his  administration  favors  the  college 
extension.  The  number  of  students  in  the  Lawrence  School 
in  1875-76  is  34;  in  the  college,  778;  in  the  university, 
1278.  In  Yale  College  the  Sheffield  School  has  grown  to 
be  a  second  college,  side  by  side  with  the  original  college, 
under  the  same  trustees,  with  a  different  body  of  pi 
sors,  who  are  united  with  the  college  professors  in  one 
faculty,  called  the  "philosophical."  The  Sheffield  School 
teaches  chiefly  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural 
sciences,  pure  and  applied,  and  looks  to  the  preparation 
of  young  men  for  modern  scientific  vocations,  such  as 
chemists,  engineers,  naturalists,  etc.  It  received  in  1863 
the  Connecticut  portion  of  the  national  grant,  but  its  chief 
endowment  has  come  from  the  benefactor  whose  name  it 
bears.  The  popularity  of  scientific  education  is  illustrated 
by  the  number  of  students  resorting  here;  in  1865-66  it 
was  93,  and  249  in  1874-75.  More  than  1000  students  have 
been  trained  in  the  decade  1865-75,  and  75  of  the  former 
students  are  now  professors  of  science  in  American  col- 
leges. Brown  University,  under  Dr.  Wayland,  early  took 
steps  tending  toward  the  modern  scientific  courses.  For 
want  of  funds  its  progress  has  not  been  so  rapid  in  this 
direction  as  that  of  some  other  colleges.  Its  receipts  from 
the  national  grant  of  1862  have  not  been  adequate  to  ful- 
filling the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Union  College 
claims  to  nave  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  of 
scientific  education  by  the  substitution  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  mathematical  and  physical  science  for  (Snek 
and  Latin.  It  early  established  a  special  school  of  civil 
engineering,  under  W.  M.  Gillespie,  which  is  .-till  main- 
tained. Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown  also  claims 
to  have  been  among  the  first  of  American  colleges  to  pro- 
vide special  courses  of  instruction  in  science.  These  courses 
received  a  new  impulse  in  1870,  when  the  institution  was 
provided  with  a  good  building  for  scientific  uses  by  the  gift 
of  Orange  Judd.  Columbia,  like  Yule,  maintains  the  old 
classical  curriculum,  and  simultaneously  promotes  with 
vigor  a  scientific  department  under  the  name  of  the  School 
of  Mines.  This  new  institution  is  not  restricted,  at  its 
name  might  imply,  to  mining,  but  it  provides,  as  a  com- 
prehensive school  of  science,  courses  in  analytical  chem- 
istry, engineering,  geology,  etc.  Dartmouth  retains  the 
Chandler  School,  already  referred  to,  and  has  affiliated  with 
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it  the  school  endowed  by  the  New  Hampshire  portion  of 
the  grant  of  180^;  and  it  also  has  a  special  endowment  for 
advanced  instructions  in  engineering,  given  to  it  by  Col. 
Thayer,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy.  1'rincetou  has  received  from  John  C.  Gm-u  a 
liberal  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  sci- 
ence which  beard  his  name,  and  which  is  akin  in  scope  to 
thnsr  already  named.  It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  hall 
adapted  to  such  instructions  which  wns  opened  to  students 
in  1873.  Lafayette  College  at  Kastnn,  P:i.,  has  received  a 
special  gift  from  Mr.  Pardee  for  the  endowment  of  a  scien- 
titic  school,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1873.  The  building 
constructed  at  his  expense  is  spacious  and  convenient. 
Rutgers  received  the  national  grant  of  1862,  and  with  it 
maintains  a  scientific  school  in  which  agriculture  has  been 
given  prominence. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied,  show  the 
mode  in  which  instruction  in  science  lias  developed  in  the 
older  colleges  of  this  country.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
maintain  (witli  such  modifications  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted) the  traditional  college  course,  and,  parallel  with  it, 
to  establish  scientific  courses.  The  efforts  made  to  enlist 
bachelors  of  arts  in  the  pursuit  of  graduate  courses  in  sci- 
ence have  been  attended  hitherto  with  but  moderate  suc- 
cess. Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  most  of  the  older 
colleges  in  this  country,  inheriting  the  classical  curriculum, 
have  supplemented  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  a  school 
of  science.  The  newer  foundations,  like  those  of  Ezra  Cor- 
nell at  Ithaca  and  Johns  Hopkins  in  Baltimore,  and  espe- 
cially the  State  universities,  as  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Kentucky,  California,  etc.,  have  not  been  re- 
stricted by  traditions,  and  have  generally  recognized  with 
equal  liberality,  so  far  as  their  means  would  allow,  the 
claims  of  literature  and  science.  It  may  therefore  be  said 
that  in  American  colleges  and  universities  hostility  toward 
science  is  almost  unknown.  Those  who  prefer  the  classical 
training,  and  those  who  advocate  religious  education,  have 
favored  schools  of  science,  or  at  least  have  refrained  from 
all  opposition  to  them. 

Many  schools  of  science  have  been  instituted  independ- 
ent of  literary  and  classical  colleges.  One  of  the  earliest 
phases  of  this  movement  was  the  foundation  of  agricultural 
colleges,  upon  which  large  sums  of  money  were  expended 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere, 
rarely  if  ever  with  results  which  were  equal  to  the  expec- 
tations. In  Michigan,  however,  the  agricultural  college 
already  referred  to,  established  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision of  the  State  constitution,  and  incorporated  in  1855, 
and  aided  greatly  by  the  Congressional  grant  of  1862,  has 
maintained  a  course  of  almost  uninterrupted  vigor.  In 
Massachusetts  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Amherst, 
a  more  recent  foundation,  likewise  aided  by  the  Congres- 
sional grant,  has  proved  a  success. 

Two  other  technical  schools  have  rapidly  attained  to  po- 
sitions of  great  influence — the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Boston  and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, a  school  of  mechanical  engineering,  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  The  first  mentioned  of  these  was  founded  by  an  as- 
sociation of  which  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  was  long  president. 
It  received  a  small  share  of  the  Congressional  grant  of 
1862,  the  most  of  which  in  Massachusetts  was  directed  to 
the  agricultural  colleges,  but  it  has  also  received  State  aid 
and  generous  contributions  from  individuals.  Degrees  are 
conferred  in  either  of  ten  department*—- civil  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mining,  architecture,  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  natural  history,  physics,  science  and  literature, 
philosophy.  The  number  of  graduates  from  1868  to  1875 
is  126.  The  number  of  students  in  1874-75  was  288.  The 
building  and  collections  of  this  institution  are  noteworthy. 
The  Stevens  Institute  has  for  a  specialty  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  by  concentrating  its  funds  on  this  department 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  excellent  results.  Its  founder, 
E.  A.  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Hoboken,  bequeathed  a  lot  of  ground 
and  the  sum  of  $650,000  to  found  an  institution  of  learning, 
and  his  executors  determined  its  specific  scope.  The  hall 
and  its  equipments,  including  the  physical  and  mechanical 
collections,  are  of  great  value  and  w  ell  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose. 

A  third  institution  deserves  mention  here — the  Thayer 
School  of  Civil  Engineering,  founded,  in  connection  with 
Dartmouth  College,  by  a  gift  of  $70,000  from  Gen.  tiylvanus 
Thayer,  U.  S.  Eng.,  for  the  advanced  professional  training 
of  civil  engineers. 

There  is  obvious  danger  that  the  multiplication  of  these 
schools  will  tend,  like  the  multiplication  of  colleges,  to  mu- 
tual injuries.  Certainly,  foundations  enough  have  lu-en 
created,  and  their  distribution  is  wide  enough  through  the 
country,  for  all  present  and  probable  necessities;  and  the 
interests  of  education  require  that  further  gifts  and  appro- 
priations should  be  concentrated  on  the  existing  institutions 
rather  than  directed  to  new  projects. 


The  scope  of  most  of  the  schools  referred  to  in  this  article 
is  liberal ;  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
\Vi--tern  States,  the  plans  have  been  based  upon  the  best 
European  experience,  and  carefully  adapted  to  our  own 
country,  needing  only  ampler  funds  for  their  execution. 
Sometimes  the  purely  industrial  claims  are  magnified,  and 
manual  labor  is  exalted  beyond  mental,  but  such  tendencies 
arc  lessening  every  year.  The  most  enlightened  prr.-uns, 
whether  devoted  to  business,  legislation,  or  study,  rum-die 
that  the  country  has  much  to  gain  from  the  prosecution  of 
scientific  research,  and  that  scientific  vocations  afford  at- 
tractions to  many  who  desire  an  intellectual  calling,  but 
are  repelled  from  classical  and  professional  study.  In 
most  schools  of  science  in  this  country  provision  is  made 
for  the  study  of  (ierman.  French,  and  English)  and  in  some 
of  them  the  study  of  Latin  is  also  acquired  :  so  that  their 
graduates  receive  some  degree  of  literary  culture  in  con- 
nection with  their  scientific  training.  Many  «<t  the  institu- 
tions provide  for  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  in- 
struction. 

To  these  general  remarks  we  append  three  lists  which  are 
believed  to  include  the  more  important  in.-tiiuti'tn.-  "t  this 
country  for  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  pure  and  applied.  Some  un- 
endowed and  undeveloped  projects  are  not  included  in 
these  lists : 

I.  Sehoitl*  of  Rr.icnrc  aided  ly  thr  Xational  (,'fant  of  1S62, 
ichirh  irnn  Itcttt'Hced  by  the  several  Ltylntatureti  nn  the  Itwti- 
tuti'mtn  named. 


Institution. 

State. 

Location. 

1 

Atfric.and  Mech.  Coll.of  Ala. 

Alabama  

Auburn. 

2 

Ark.  Industrial  University- 

Arkansas,... 

Kay.-iU'ville. 

3 

University  of  California  

California... 

Oakland. 

4 

Sheffield    Scientific    School 

of  Yale  College  

Conn  

New  Haven. 

5 

Delaware  College 

Delaware  ... 

Newark. 

| 

Florida. 

7 

(la.  State  Coll.  of  Agric.  and 

Mechanic  Arts  

Georgia  

Athens. 

8 

N.  (ia.  Agricultural  Coll  

Do  

Dablonega. 

9 

111.  Industrial  University.... 

Illinois  

Urbana. 

10 

Purdue  University  

Indiana  

Lu  Fayette. 

U 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  Coll. 

Iowa  

Amt-s. 

12 

Kan.  State  Agricultural  Cull. 

Kansas  

Manhattan. 

13 

Kentucky  University  'Kentucky  .. 

Li-xington. 

14 

Agric.  and  Mech.  Coll.  of  La.  Louisiana... 

New  Orleans. 

IS 

State  Coll.  of  Agric.  and  the 

Mech.  Arts  

Maine  

Orono. 

16 

Maryland  Agricultural  Coll.j  Maryland... 

College  Station. 

17 

Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology...  Mass  

Boston. 

IS 

Mass.  Agricultural  Coll..            Do  

Amherst. 

1!) 

Mich.  Agricultural  Coll  Michigan.... 

Lansing. 

2li 

University  of  Minnesota  

Minnesota... 

Minneapolis. 

21 

22 

University  of  Mississippi  
Alcorn  University  

Mississippi.. 
Do  

Oxford. 
Rodney. 

2:5 

Univ.  of  Mo  

Missouri  

Columbia. 

21 

"             "  School  of  Mines. 

Do  

Rolla. 

25 

Aerie.  Coll.  (Univ.  of  Neb.). 

Nebraska... 

Lincoln. 

M  Coll.  of  Agric.  (Univ.  of  Nev.) 

Nevada  

Elko. 

27 

N.  H.  Coll.  of  Agric.  and 

Mech.  Arts.  (Dart  m.  Coll.). 

N.  H  

Hanover. 

28 

Rutgers    Scientific     School 

2(1 

(Rutgers  College)  

New  Jersey 
New  York... 

New  Brunswick. 
Ithaca. 

Cornell  University  

31 

University  of  N.  C  
Ohio  Agric.  and  Mech.  Coll. 

N.C  
Ohio  

Chapel  Hill. 
Columbus. 

ta 

Oregon  Agricultural  Coll  

Oregon  

Corvallis. 

88 

Agricultural  Coll.  of  Pa  

Pa  

Near  Belief  onte. 

34 

Brown  University  

R.  I  

Providence. 

35 

S..C.  Agric.  Coll.  and  Mech. 

Inst.  (Claflin  Univ.)  

S.  C  

Oran^churg, 

36 

East  Tennessee  University... 

Tennessee... 

Knoxville. 

37 

Agric.   and  Mech.  Coll.  of 

Tea*.... 

Texas  

Bryan. 

38^Univ.  of  Vermont  and  State 

Agricultural  College  

Vermont  

Burlington. 

39 

Va.  Agric.  and  Mech.  Coll... 

Virginia  

Blacksburg, 

4U 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agric. 

Institute 

Do  . 

Hampton. 

41 

West  Virginia  University... 

\\Ysi   Va  

Morgantown. 

42  University  of  Wisconsin  

Wisconsin... 

Madison. 

II.  Schools  of  Science  maintained  by  tlie  National  ttnr- 
ernment. — (1)  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  X.  Y. 
(School  of  Engineering  at  Willetfs  1'oint,  N.  Y.).    (2)  U.  S. 
Navitl  Academy,  Annapolis,  Aid.  (Torpedo  School  at  New- 
port, R.  I.). 

III.  S.liotjt  of  Science  unaiiictl  by  the  National   Grant 
of  1862. — New  Hampshire  :    (1)   Thayer  School  of  Civil 
Engineering  in   Dartmouth   College.  Hanover;  (2)  Chan- 
dler   Scientific   School    of    Dartmouth   College,    Hanover; 
Massachusetts  :  ()i)  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
College,  Cambridge;  (4)  Bussey  (Agricultural)  Institution 
of  Harvard  College:  (5)  Massarhusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston  ;  New  York  :    ((>)  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Srli'n.l,  Troy;  (7)  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College, 
N>H  York;    (8)  Scientific  Department  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady ;    New  Jersey  :  (U)  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
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.      lloll.ll.l-l,  '  -"hold     lit'     .- 

(.!'    I'liiii-clon    College;     l'i  nn-  shania  :    ill:    I    imir-ity    cj|' 
l'i-nii-\  K.inia,    Si'M'iili:ii-    l>i'|iartmcnt.    Philadelphia 
l':i  dee  ,-vi. -nti  lii-  Ill-pa  1 1  mi-lit  »l'  1, ii I'n v  i'ii i-  College,  Huston; 
(18)  l.i-high  rjnivenity,  .-..nth  lictMchcm. 

Tin'  si-ope  ni'  r  restricted  tu  the 

si'ii'iitilir  schools  ,,r  iln-  i-uiiniiy.  li-  limits  |nTiiiit  but 
a  brief  ri'l'i'i'i'iii'i'  In  the  corn-ponding  school-  in  Kuriipc. 

Fl  Ml)  i -i'.  lir  m \.    \ustriu,  S»il/erland,  I  id  gill  III,  u  II 'i 

continental  ftali'-  ha\c  Ion-.'  bci'li  'li  -I  i  II  gu  i  -h.-.l  for  tllO  ex- 
cellent   provi-ion    they    ha-.e     ina-li-    for   id.-   pronOtiQB  of 
si-ii-nl  itir  i-diiralioti,  anil  main    Kngli  -li  aii-l    Vim-ii'-an  wri- 
i<H  ing  I  hi-  la -I   I  >\  .'li!  v    \iai-,  lia\  i-  ilili^rn!  1  \  "I 

llll'l    IMI-'-fllll  V   lll-SI-rillC'l    ill.'    -I'.lpl-  'it'  ,-llrll    i  1 1  s  I  it  UtiotlS.       \U- 

|u-rs  on  tlii-  ratyeol  an-  -'-atti-red  through  Bar- 
,/-./»,  no/  •,/  A''/iiro//oii,  the  twenty-first 
volume  of  which  in  dc\  oii-d  to  tin-  -uliji-ct  i  Hartford, 
an  I  a  ,  .  i  il  n'|inrt  of  1'nit'.  .1.  \V.  Hoyt  on  the  Pan 
hil'ition  ni'  1st'.;  is  iiii-luili-il  among  the  /("'/-- >>«  »i tf/-  f.  .**'. 
n-'r*,  published  by  the  government (WttihiafflMj 
1  ^Tii,  N\  0  i.  Tin'  iii'i-il  ot  .'<M  ii'-ponding  schools  in  England 
has  boon  urgently  presented,  and  liberal  appropriations 
ha\<-  In'. -ii  ma  I.-  by  the  government  for  tho  encouragement 
nl  -j.i'.-ia!  a-ham-cd  schools  of  science  and  art  nnd  for  the 
pruiiioliiin  nl'  srit'ntilii-  instriu-tion  in  popular  schools.  The 
diligence  of  tho  Hritish  government  in  collecting  such  data 
as  illustrate  tho  experience  in  thin  respect  of  other  nations 
i  :  markuble.  Tho  latest  nnd  fullest  information  of  this 
character  is  given  in  tho  Hijmrtt  uf  the  Koi/nl  Communion 
ii-ni-f.  (1872-75),  eight  reports,  with  evidence,  index, 
etc.,  published  under  the  secretaryship  of  J.  Norman 
I.  l>yer,  Esq.  D.  C.  OILMAN. 

Sril'la  [ano.  ,SVi/W«],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  I'alubria,  on  tho  famous  rock  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
!<  ..  ••  as  so  perilous  to  the  mariner  who  sought  to  : 
Charylnlis:  "  Ini'iilit  in  Scyllam  I'upicns  vitare  Chary  Mini." 
Though  there  hits  been  great  exaggeration,  tho  navigation 
here  is  certainly  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  when  oppo- 
site Capo  Pelorus  a  strong  current  urges  tho  vessel  toward 
liii-  rocky  coast.  Scilla  was  a  fortress  of  no  small  strength, 
nnd  has  boen  tho  scene  of  severe  fighting  between  tht-  iln.' 
lish  ami  tlio  French.  It  is  now  a  place  of  some  industry 
and  commerce.  P.  7  1 1  *. 

Scil'ly   IsTnnds,   a  group   of   islands   belonging  to 

dr.', it    liiitain,  situated  :;u  miles  W.  of  Land's  End,  the 

south-western  promontory  of  Cornwall.     It  consists  of  HO 

i  ml  rocks,  of  which  only  6  aro  inhabited — namely, 

Pt.  Mary.  Tresco,  St.  Agnes,  Sampson,  Bryher,  and  St. 

Helen's.     Total  area,  5770  acres.     P.  2627,  of  whom  about 

live  on  St.  Mary,  where  Hugh  Town,  the  capital,  is 

situated.     On  St.  Agnes   is  a  lighthouse;  and  on   Bishop 

Rock  (see  LidHTitorsK  COXVTIIIVTIOX),  li  miles  westward, 

i-  i. mi  of  the  finest  "rock"  lighthouses  existing.     All  tho 

Is  are  rocky,  consisting  of  granite  with  a  thin  layer 

of  light  sandy  soil.     Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  priB- 

Ojpaloooapationij  good  crops  of  barley,  nuts,  and  pntat 

are  raised.  Tho  Romans  called  the  islands  Camiteridet 
("Tin  Islands"),  but  tho  meaning  of  this  name  is  as  yet 
unexplained,  fur  tho  islands  contain  no  tin.  The  present 
name  is  Cornish,  and  means  "cut  off."  The  navigation 
around  these  isles  is  very  dangerous.  In  1705  the  fleet 
umlcr  Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  fell  upon  these  rocks, 
when  his  ship  ami  several  others  were  lost.  Tho  recent 
loss  of  the  steamship  Schiller  near  Bishop  Rock  is  familiar. 

Scitn'itar  [a  word  probably  of  Basque  origin],  a 
curved  sword,  of  which  the  convex  edge  is  sharp.  It  is 
generally  employed  in  Asia,  where  it  receives  nn  admirable 
temper,  but  it  is  useless  for  thrusting,  though  as  a  cutting 
iii-triimcnt  no  sword  surpasses  it. 

Scin'cidne  [Lat.  Sriurn*  ;  <!r.  aniyyot  or  <r(iy«ot,  an  an- 
cient name],  an  extensive  family  of  lizards  (order  Sauria) 
of  the  group  Laptogloua,  As  limited  by  (Jray,  it  includes 
forms  in  which  tho  body  is  subeylindrical  or  fusi- 
form, and  with  the  tail  cylindrical  or  tapering;  tho  scales 
generally  smooth,  but  sometimes  peeled  or  striated;  the 
In  a  1  siibquadrangiihir  and  regularly  shielded,  with  the 
r.i-n-al  plate  moderate,  and  tho  nostrils  lateral,  and  in  a 
special  nasal  shield  interposed  between  tho  frontal  and 
luhial  shields  ;  the  limbs  variable  in  development,  typically 
four,  generally  more  or  less  woak,  sometimes  atrophied. 
According  to  Prof.  Cope,  tho  temporal  fossa  is  roofed,  the 
premaxillary  double,  the  palatine  maxillary  lamina'  dilated, 
larely  a  xiphistcrnal  fontanelle  is  "developed.  The 
tongue  is  short,  flat,  and  squamous.  The  family  embraces 
numerous  genera,  distributed  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
I.  There  is  every  gradation  in  the  development 
<if  the  members,  from  thoM  forms  in  which  the  limbs  are 
Unite  strong  and  provided  «  illi  live  digits  each,  to  those 
in  which  they  lire  entirely  warning,  and  the  number 
vclopmcnt  of  these  part-  11  of  comparatively  little  syste- 


•  alue  in  the  ::i..iip.      In  tin-  I  ,-g  lo  Prof. 

COD*,  thi-ie  an-  lonili  i'ii  ipeelu      one  Ill-Ion.' 

and  the  thirteen  others  to  the  genuj 

TIII.OI»JUI:  (JILL. 
Srmtl«'.      Sec  SIMIII. 
Sniuliii,  ,,r  Siiulin.     See  OWAI.IOR. 
Scintillii'tion  of  the  Stars  [I. at.  *,-;,ii;n,ii;,,\.    The 

jibi-ii  intillation   or   twinkling   are  Mitlii -ienlly 

known  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  year* 

that  Mitlieii-nl  ili-laii-  him-  lieen  leiogni/!   1     I.-,  tin-  i 

.  o|,.  i  to  e-ial.lish  a  sure  theory.     IV-i 
|iighi  oi    1:  .in-    i-   iln-  a-ti-moiner  whose  obscrvation»  are 
mo. t  eaielnlly  ma  le,  and  whoso  theory  beet  explains  the 

I  u-l-ll. 

When  the  spectroscope  is  properly  applied  to  a  star 
tho  horizon,  an  seen  by  a  lelcsi-<-|..  --I  nioderate  power,  iU 
-I---  iiuin  is  seen  to  be  crossed  or  partially  occupied  by 
in--,  ing  dark  and  bright  bands  of  various  breadth  and  in- 
tensity. If  the  spectrum  be  horizontal  and  the  star  near 
tin  horizon,  there  bands  are  transversal  to  the  spectrum, 
but  I",  m  an  angle  with  the  vertical  as  the  star's  altitude 
iii'-na-i--.  »hi.  -h  becomes  a  right  angle  at  an  altitudi  -,i 

I  about  40°;  and  lieyond  this  the  bands  are  longitudinal, 
I. mil.  and  ill-defined.  When  the  prism  it  turned  i. 
vertical  direction,  the  bunds  are  transversal,  whatever  be 
tho  star's  altitude,  if  less  than  30°,  but  less  well  defined  ; 
they  aro  less  numerous  and  rapid  in  their  motion  for  low 
stars  than  for  high,  and  their  inclination  to  the  vciti 
always  from  the  zenith  toward  the  violet  end  ..i  the  spec- 
trum. Their  motion  is  generally  from  the  violet  to  the  rod 
IMI  I  uf  the  spectrum  for  a  star  £.  of  the  meridian,  and 
rice  nertd  for  a  star  W. ;  but  for  one  on  tho  meridian  they 
arc  sometimes  stationary,  and  sometimes  vibrate  backward 
and  forward  from  one  color  to  another.  The  bright  1>. .inl- 
and masses  are  not  so  frequent  and  regular  as  the  dark 
ones;  both  kinds  aro  more  regular  in  continued  good 
weather  and  with  an  atmosphere  nearly  at  the  point  of 
saturation;  in  these  cases  even  tho  planets  exhibit  the 
scintillation -bands. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  depends  upon  at- 
mospheric dispersion  ;  the  existence  of  strata  of  air  which 
have  a  different  index  of  refraction,  owing  to  variations  in 
density,  temperature,  or  moisture,  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere;  and  lastly,  upon  the  various  motions  of  > 
strata  with  respect  to  the  rays  which  reach  the  h  1.  -  |  i . 
The  atmospheric  dispersion  is  about  one-seventieth  of  the 
refraction.  Tho  red  and  violet  rays  which  are  seen  side 
by  side  in  tho  imago  of  a  star  5°  above  the  horizon  are 
perhaps  a  rod  (5  metres)  apart  at  the  distance  of  70  miles 
from  the  eye,  and  three  rods  apart  at  a  triple  distance,  so 
that  some  rays  from  the  star  may  pass  through  a  stratum 
of  entirely  different  refractive  power,  and  bo  turned  aside 
so  as  not  to  roach  the  telescope ;  this  process  will  produce 
dark  lines  in  the  spectrum ;  while  other  rays  not  similarly 
directed  may  be  refracted  into  the  telescope,  producing 
bright  spots  in  other  portions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  uf 
the  existence  of  such  strata,  nor  any  reasonable  hesitation 
in  believing  that  those  which  produce  scintillation  must 
bo  very  far  off,  for  in  this  case  a  slight  difference  in  the 
indices  of  refraction  would  produce  a  greater  effect.  If  tho 
star  be  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  or  W.,  the  motion  of  these 
strata  relatively  to  tho  rays  is  chiofly  duo  to  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  In  the  E.  the  violet  rays  from  a  low  star  reach 
the  disturbing  stratum  before  tho  rod  rays,  and  the  dark 
band  will  bo  seen  to  pass  from  the  violet  to  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum.  W.  of  tho  meridian  this  is  reversed,  and 
upon  tho  meridian,  when  the  stratum  is  horizontal,  the 
band  will  appear  stationary;  but  when  not,  the  varied  form, 
position,  and  motions  of  the  disturbing  strata  will  produce 
an  unsettled  flitting  of  the  spectral  bond*,  as  it  is  ob- 
I.  The  phenomena  become  more  complicated  at 
greater  altitudes,  and  at  the  same  time  less  definite  to  ob- 
servation. 

The  earlier  observations  were  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  furnish  a  consistent  theory.  Arago's  was  the  earliest 
of  any  value;  it  was  chiofly  bused  upon  observations  made 
with  a  vibrating  telescope,  and  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
idea  that  the  light-wares  which  reach  the  eve  may  be  at 

]  different  phases — that  is,  tend  in  part  to  destroy  each  oth- 
er's influence,  and  this  intermittently.  Montigny,  who  in- 
\i--ii-ait-l  the  subject  by  tho  help  of  a  prism,  but  without 
a  cylindrical  lens,  supposed  that  some  of  the  rays  were  to- 
tally reflected  by  strata  of  irregular  density.  Both  these 
older  theories  may  possibly  help  explain  some  share  of  tho 
phenomena,  although  there  are  theoretical  difficulties,  es- 
pecially with  Arago's,  which  are  hard  to  clear  up : 
pighi's  alone  is  adequate  to  account  for  all  tho  cflV 
far  as  yet  observed.  His  pipers  ore  to  bo  found  under  the 
title  Sulln  Sciulillnzione  delle  Stclle  in  the  Alii  •!,•/!'  Atrn- 
demia  Pouiificia  Je'  Auon'  Linni,  anno  xxi.  xxii. ;  Arago's, 
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in  his  (Eitvrea  competes,  edition  Barral,  vii.  1-96 ;  Mon- 
tigny's,  in  the  Mhnoires  coitronnfn  lie  VAcadGmie  i-<"/'tfi; 
</••  /!•  i:/i'ijiii'.  vol.  xxviii.  T.  H.  SAFFORD. 

Sci'o,  Chios,  or  Khio  [Turk.  SAl-lz  A<l<ui],  a  rough 
and  rocky  but  very  beautiful  and  fertile  island  in  the^Egean, 
in  the  latitude  of  Smyrna,  separated  from  the  W.  extremity 
of  Asia  Minor  by  a  .strait  only  5  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point.  It  is  32  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  from  18  to  8  from  E. 
to  W.,  110  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  an  area  of  about  4UO 
S'j.  in.  There  are  no  perennial  streams,  but  numerous  large 
wells  keo]>  up  a  perpetual  verdure  and  ensure  bountiful 
crops.  The  principal  products  are  cotton,  wool,  silk,  oil, 
wine,  cheese,  figs,  lemons,  oranges,  and  especially  gurn- 
mastic,  which  exudes  from  a  species  of  lentisk,  and  is 
much  used  for  chewing  by  ladies  in  the  Levant,  as  also  in 
certain  varnishes  and  in  distilling  a  kind  of  gin.  The  oldest 
inhabitants  were  lonians.  Homer  was  said  to  have  been 
born  there.  The  island  has  been  repeatedly  ravaged  and 
desolated — by  the  Persians  in  499  B.  c.,  by  the  Athenians 
in  412  B.  c.,  and  by  the  Turks,  first  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  again  in  1822.  This  last  was  one 
of  the  greatest  atrocities  on  record.  As  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  sultana,  the  island  had  long  been  mildly  gov- 
erned, the  people  had  become  wealthy,  refined,  and  unwar- 
like,  and  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  join  their  countrymen 
in  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence.  Stirred  up  at  last 
by  the  Samians  to  take  part  in  the  revolt,  the  Turks  came 
down  upon  them  in  great  wrath.  Thousands  were  mas- 
sacred, other  thousands  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  whole 
island  ruthlessly  laid  waste.  In  Feb.,  1822,  there  was  a 
pop.  of  at  least  100,000,  and  in  August  there  remained  not 
more  than  30,000;  some  say  not  more  than  16,000.  The 
island  is  now  flourishing  again,  with  a  pop.  of  50,000  or 
60,000,  most  of  whom  are  Turks.  R.  I>.  HITCHCOCK. 

Srio,  capital  of  the  island  of  Scio,  has  a  good  har- 
bor, formed  by  two  moles  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  some 
manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  a  lively  trade.  P. 
14,500. 

Scio,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washtenaw  CO.,  Mich.,  on  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.  P.  2495. 

Scio,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Allegany  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Genesce 
River  and  Erie  R.  R.  P.  1652. 

Scio,  P.  0.  name  of  NEW  MARKET,  Harrison  co.,  0.,  on 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Scio'ta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McDonough  co.,  111.,  on  Toledo 
Peoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.  P.  1138. 

Sciota,  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1270. 

Sciota,  tp.,  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     P.  328. 

Scio'tO,  county  of  S.  Ohio,  on  Ohio  River,  traversed 
by  Scioto  and  Little  Scioto  rivers  and  their  branches,  has 
a  broken  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
Portsmouth  branch  of  Marietta  and  Ohio  R.  R.  In  the  E. 
part  iron  ore  is  abundant,  as  also  some  coal,  and  there  are 
many  furnaces,  foundries,  and  manufactories.  Agricultural 
staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Dairying  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  Cap.  Portsmouth.  Area,  550 
sq.  m.  P.  29,302. 

Scioto,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River  and 
Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R. 
P.  1542. 

Scioto,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  0.,  on  Little  Scioto  River.  P. 
1505. 

Scioto,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River.    P.  1545. 

Scioto,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River.     P.  772. 

Scioto,  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River,  includes  the 
city  of  Chillicothe.  P.  2318. 

Scioto  River,  a  beautiful  stream  which  rises  in  Au- 
glaize  co.,  0.  Its  course  to  Columbus  is  S.  E.,  and  from  that 
city  it  flows  S.  to  Portsmouth,  where  its  waters  are  dis- 
charged into  the  Ohio.  It  is  200  miles  long,  and  for  130 
miles  may  be  navigated  in  good  stages  of  water.  Its  val- 
ley is  extremely  productive  of  grain  and  live-stock. 

Scio'toville,  p.-v.,  Harrison  tp.,  Scioto  eo.,  0.,  on 
Little  Scioto  River  and  on  Portsmouth  branch  of  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  P.  480. 

Scip'io,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Ind.     P.  420. 

Scipio,  tp.,  Laporte  co.,  Ind.    P.  856. 

Scipio,  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     P.  1107. 

Scipio,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2070. 

Scipio,  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.     P.  1761. 

Scipio,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.     P.  1635. 

Scipio,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  pa- 
trician families  in  ancient  Rome,  belonging  to  the  Cornelia 
Kens.  The  first  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history 
is  PUBLIUS  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO,  who  was  magieter  equltum  to 


the  dictator  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  in  396  B.  c. ;  the  last 
is  Pt-Bi.irs  CouNKi.irs  SCIPIO,  who  was  consul  under  Nero 
in  56  A.  n.  The  family  tomb,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  Port*  Capena,  about  400  paces  from  the 
modern  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  was  discovered  and  excavated 
!  in  1780,  and  has  been  described  in  full  by  Visconti,  MHHH- 
iiiinH  dii/l!  Hi'i/iioni  (1785).  The  oldest  inscription  found 
in  the  tomb  was  that  of  Lrcirs  CORNELIUS  SCIPIO  BARBATTS, 
who  was  consul  in  298  B.C.  His  grandson  was  that  I'rm.irs 
ConsELH'S  SCIPIO  who  was  consul  in  218  B.  c.,  and  who, 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  prevent  Hannibal  from  crossing 
the  Rhone,  was  defeated  at  the  Tieinus,  and  shortly  after  at 
the  Trebia.  In  217  B.C.  he  took  the  command  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Spain,  where  he  was  afterward  joined  by  his  brother 
Cnoius.  They  carried  on  the  war  here  with  some  success,  but 
in  212  n.  c.  they  were  both  lulled — Publius  in  the  battle  of 
Anitorgis,  Cncius  in  the  battle  of  Urso.  In  211  it  was  de- 
termined in  Rome  to  send  a  proconsul  to  Spain  and  prose- 
cute the  war  with  greater  vigor,  the  proprietor  Caius  Nero, 
who  succeeded  the  Seipios,  having  been  unable  to  achieve 
anything;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  provide  a  suflicient  ar- 
mament, and  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  Carthaginians 
maintained  a  great  force  in  the  Peninsula  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  alliances  with  the  natives,  the  tierce 
Celts  and  Iberians,  there  was  in  the  whole  of  Rome  only- 
one  man  who  offered  himself  for  the  position — Prui.irs 
CORXELH;S  SCIPIO,  AFRICAXTS  MA.IOI:,  a  son  of  the  Scipio 
who  fell  at  Anitorgis.  He  was  very  young  (b.  in  234  B.  c.), 
and  although  he  had  fought  with  distinction  at  the  Ticinus, 
where  he  saved  his  fatner's  life,  at  Trasimenus,  and  at 
Cannie,  he  had  never  before  held  a  superior  military  com- 
mand. But  he  was  the  only  one  available,  and  he  was 
consequently  entrusted  with  the  task;  perhaps  also  the 
irresistible  charms  of  his  person  contributed  something  to 
the.result.  He  believed  that  the  gods  had  destined  him 
for  something  great,  but  this  belief  he  did  not  hold  u  a 
superstition,  which  makes  men  overbearing  and  cruel  when 
they  succeed,  suspicious  and  fanatical  when  they  fail.  With 
him  it  was  a  lofty  self-confidence,  which  led  him  to  pursue 
the  most  audacious  plans  because  they  were  the  shortest 
way  to  the  goal,  but  which  after  the  victory  made  him 
magnanimous  and  full  of  sympathy.  Arrived  in  Spain  in 
210  it.  c.,  he  did  not  attack  any  of  the  three  Carthaginian 
generals — Hasdrubal,  Barca's  son,  Hasdrubal,  Gisco's  son, 
and  Mago,  who  were  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula — 
but  swooped  down  on  Nova  Carthago,  the  capital  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain  and  the  emporium  of  all 
its  treasures,  provisions,  materials,  hostages,  etc.  In  209 
he  defeated  Hasdrubal,  Barca's  son,  at  Ba;cula;  in  207,  Has- 
drubal,  Gisco's  son,  and  Mago  at  Silpia;  and  when  in  206 
he  returned  to  Rome  the  Carthaginians  had  been  totally 
expelled  from  Spain,  and  the  natives  had  been  so  captivated 
by  Scipio  that  they  asked  him  to  remain  and  become  their 
king.  Next  year  he  was  elected  consul.  It  was  his  plan 
to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  by  invading  Africa,  but  this 
idea  seemed  too  daring  to  the  old  senators ;  they  refused  to 
give  him  an  army.  Nevertheless,  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  gathered  to  his  standard,  and  in  204  B.  c.  he 
landed  in  Africa  near  Utica.  Masinissa  joined  him  ;  Has- 
drubal, Gisco's  son,  and  Syphax  were  defeated;  another 
Carthaginian  army  was  annihilated:  Hannibal  was  re- 
called, and  by  the  battle  of  Zama  (Oct.  19,  202  B.  c.)  the 
power  of  Carthage  was  broken  and  a  new  goal  raised  for 
the  policy  of  Rome — the  dominion  not  of  Italy  only,  but 
of  the  whole  western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  After 
this  time  he  mingled  only  occasionally  in  public  life.  His 
task  was  done.  His  belief  that  he  was  a  god-sent  man  had 
proved  true,  and  he  assumed  an  attitude  corresponding  to 
this  idea,  refusing  to  accept  the  honors  which  the  people  in 
their  enthusiasm  offered  him,  and  refusing  to  obey  the  laws 
which  the  state  imposed  on  him  as  on  other  citizens.  Con- 
flicts soon  arose,  and  he  had  no  party  to  support  him.  He 
was  an  aristocrat,  but  not  an  oligarch.  The  jealousies  and 
intrigues  of  the  nobility  were  as  disgusting  to  him  as  the 
foolishness  and  venality  of  the  people.  The  old  Roman 
party  hated  him,  and  so  did  the  new  Roman.  He  had  in- 
augurated a  new  epoch  in  Roman  politics,  and  thereby 
made  the  village  wisdom  of  the  old  fathers  an  empty  sound, 
and  now  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  Roman  civilization  and  make  the  austerity  and 
boorishness  of  the  old  virtue  ridiculous.  He  was  an  ele- 
gant man,  familiar  with  Greek  literature  and  art ;  he 
used  silver  plate  on  his  dinner-table  and  studied  gram- 
mar. Cato  was  his  sworn  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  utterly  averse  to  those  ideas  of  a  new  disposition  of 
power  and  property  which  just  then  were  taking  shape 
in  Roman  society  and  in  his  own  family :  his  daughter 
Cornelia  was  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Neverthcb'-s, 
although  unsupported  by  any,  lie  ma.de  the  people  and  the 
state  bow  to  his  will.  When  his  brother  Lucius,  whom  he 
accompanied  as  legate  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  simply 
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for  tin-  pnrpo-c  of  pi'.ciuinir  ci  lebrity  ami   inlliic:i 
hiin,  wan  aocusod   of  ha\iii:;   been    bribed   by    An: 

proved   guilM.  and   Hiipri-diicd.  S-ipio   i-i-  o I   him  I'riiin 

tin-  hand-  of  jlUti  -  and  the  tribunal  found  il   ad 

vi-.ihlo  to  submit  to  l!i  himself  was 

i-l  of  hating  taken  bribe*,  hu  wiiil  nothing  I"  del,  n  I 

hilii-cll,  hut  cxplai 1  to  the  a--cnib]ed    people  what  good 

and  great  deed-,  hr  had  done,  and  ended  liy  a.-king  them  In 

j'.m\   him  t<i  tin     Mpitnl  to  thank  the  i.<"d-  wliu  ha<l 

sent  him  among  them;  \vhiehtheydid.     The  day  after  this 

etcnt,  1 1'  thi)  lew  fairy-tales  in  hi.-lory  which  ur- 

hr  i-ii  Koine  unit  retired  to  In-  country-seat  at  Litcrntun, 
where  In'  .1.  .'1 i  I  13  11.  i'.  -Hi*  M>II  a<l"|'tc-l  I'l  in. irs 

('(II!  M.I.  I  I    •>   .-'   I  I'M    .K'MI   I   \\l    S,    Al'l;  1 1    1M    -    .Ml  Mill.   1 1.    a  In  lilt 

I*. i  ii.  c..  u  "Hi  of  Lucius  .Kuiiliu*  Paiilus,  the  conqueror 
(•1  Macedonia,  who-.-  -i-ter  was  married  td  Scipio  Africa- 
nii-  Majur.  lie  di'l  iini  exoite  great  expectation!  while  • 

voting    mini.      Hi  marked    lilcrury    propel 

iiciiple  believe  that  ho  was  unfit  t<i  uphold  the 
tradition-  .if  the  family  by  which  ho  bad  been  adopt- 
ed. .Nciorthclcs.s,  during  his  first  campaign  in  Spain  in 
l.il  M.c.  lie  altrarlcil  gn "it  attention.  li"t  only  in  the  army, 
but  i  -yen  in  Koine,  by  his  personal  valor,  the  integrity  of 
hi-  -h:ir:i  <d.  and  hi-  talent  as  a  general.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Third  Punic  war  he  commanded  under  Manil- 
ius.  hut  soon  both  soldiers  and  citizens  agreed  that  he  was 
the  only  fit  commandor-in-chief.  In  148  B.C.  he  "as  made 

( ul,  and  in  146  B.  c.  he  took  Carthage  and  razed  it  to 

the  ground.  In  134  u.  c.  ho  again  made  a  brilliant  cain- 
i  in  Spain,  which  cndod  with  the  capture  of  Nnnian- 
tia.  While  hero  he  heard  that  Tiberius  Gracchus,  whose 
si-tcr  Sempronia  he  had  married,  had  been  murdered  in 
Home,  and  ho  said  openly,  and  repeated  it  often  afterward, 
that  ho  considered  the  murder  just.  On  bin  return  to  Rome 
he  employed  all  bis  talent  and  energy  to  elude  and  frus- 
trate what  (iracchus  had  begun,  but  one  morning  in  129 
11.  i .  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  and  it  wa«  generally 
In 'lieved  that  ho  had  been  murdered.  Ho  wan  an  intimate 
tVii-nd  of  Polybius,  who  accompanied  him  on  nil  his  cam- 
paigns, and  Cicero  has  perpetuated  the  friendship  of  Scipio 
and  Lnclius  by  his  trenti-e.  l.aliui  fire  tie  Amicitin  ;  he 
was  also  a  groat  patron  of  Terence,  whose  comedies  peo- 
ple said  he  had  a  part  in. — One  branch  of  the  family  of 
the  Seipios  bore  during  several  generations  the  surname 
Jfasica.  From  this  branch  descended  Q  TINT  is  Cniins 
METEU.US  PUTS  SCIPIO,  who  was  adopted  by  Quintus  Mctel- 
lus  Pius,  and  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  struggle 
between  Pompey  and  Ca>sar.  True  to  the  traditions  of  the 
> i-ipius,  ho  sided  with  Pompey,  and  commanded  the  army 
of  the  optiinatos  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (46  B.  c.).  He 

Ideated,  and  killed  himself.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 
Sci're  Fa'cias  [Lat.],  the  technical  name  of  a  peculiar 
common-law  writ  based  upon  a  record,  and  ordering  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  directed  to  show  cause  why  some 
act  should  not  be  done  in  relation  to  such  record  in  favor 
of  the  party  at  whose  suit  it  is  issued.  Its  peculiar  name, 
like  th,at  of  many  other  common-law  writs,  is  derived  from 
the  operative  words  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  originally  in 
Latin  ("i/uorf  icire  faciat  prirfnlo  -V.,"  etc.).  "that  you 
eau-e  said  X.  to  know  that  he  must  show  cause  why,"  etc. 
A  icire  facial  might  be  used  at  the  common  law  in  refer- 
ence to  three  species  of  records — judgments,  recognizances, 
and  letters  patent.  When  based  upon  a  judgment,  its  ob- 
ject might  be  twofold — either  (1)  to  revive  such  judgment 
if  by  lapse  of  time  a  legal  presumption  had  arisen  that  it 
was  paid  or  released,  and  to  obtain  authority  to  issue  ex- 
ecution thereon;  or  (2)  to  extend  the  judgment,  and  en- 
force it  for  or  against  other  parties  who  were  not  parties  to 
the  original  recovery,  but  who  were  or  had  become  so  con- 
nected with  such  original  parties  that  the  same  rights  or 
liabilities  existed  for  or  against  thorn  ;  as,  for  example, 
when  in  an  action  against  several  joint  debtors  the  judg- 
ment reoovered  against  some  of  them,  the  others  not  hav- 
ing been  served  with  process,  is  afterward  extended  and 
made  to  embrace  these  latter  defendants.  When  ha,-c  1 
upon  a  recognizance,  the  object  of  a  tcire  facift*  was  simply 
to  procure  the  issuing  of  an  execution  by  which  the  obli- 
ii  might  bo  enforced,  (See  RECOGNIZANCE.)  In  these 
the  solo  design  of  the  writ  was  to  continue  the  judg- 
ment and  to  keep  it  in  force,  and  the  proceeding  upon  it 
in  no  respect  an  action.  When  based  upon  letters 
patent,  the  *• •/'/'-  F^f/ifH  was  issued  on  the  application  of 
\  eminent,  and  its  object  was  to  procure  them  to  be 
annulled  by  the  court  for  some  cause  affecting  their  valid- 
ity. In  this  ca-c  it  was  the  commencement  of  an  action, 
in  which  the  defendants  put  in  a  plea  or  answer,  and  the 
i-Mie-  of  fact  thus  raised  wore  regularly  tried.  In  New 
York  and  many  other  States  the  writ  of  «<•!><  /acini  has 
been  abolished,  and  a  simple  motion  has  been  substituted, 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  and  continuing  a  judgment  in- 
lending  it  to  other  parties.  In  several  of  the 


a  proceeding  in  tho  nature  of  "in  r'«ritit  is  used  to  ic 
pli-h  the  -.nil-  object,  as  it  is  under  1  .  -.  salutes  in  the 
national   courts   lo   annul   Idler-    patent:    while   in   a  few 

inealths  the  ancient  writ  1-  -lill  rctii.ned. 

JOHN  NonTo\  I'oMuioy. 

Scit'lllltl',  ]•.  v.  and   tp..  Plymouth   co..  M  . 
Atlantic,   was    s.r  !y   a-    lolls   by  Puritans   from 

Kent.  Kngland:  has  been  the  nali\e  place  of  several  emi- 
nent men.  but  has  now  become  a  place  of  little  inipoi : 
childly  decupled  with  tUbing.  the  lumber-trade,  and   the 
i  collection  of  Irish  moss  from  the  rocks  on  the  sen 

are  4  churches.     (See  tho  lliitory  <>/  ticilwile,  by 
Samuel  Deanc.  1X3H.)     P. 

Sriluate,  tp..  Providence  co.,  R.  I.     P.  3848. 

Sciur'idic  [I.at.  >,,„,,.,  a  ••  squirrel  "],  a  family  of 
111:1:1.111:1!-  l'i'!ini_'in-  to  the  order  ll-"i»  ntia  and  sub-order 
Simplicidentati.  including  the  squirrels,  marmots,  etc.  The 
nal  form  is  very  variable;  the  skull  is  well  dc\  doped 
and  delicate  in  organization;  the  infraorbital  foramen 
is  only  represented  by  a  small  anterior  foramen,  the  zygo- 
matic  process  of  the  upper  jaw  being  an  im]>erloratc.  thin. 
and  oblique  plate,  which  rises  from  the  general  level  and 
forms  a  dead  wall  in  front  of  the  orbit;  post-orbital  pro- 
cesses are  more  or  less  developed  :  the  lower  jaw  has  Its 
descending  ramus  subquadratc,  the  upper  angle  acute  and 
sub-erect,  and  the  lower  rounded  or  subtruneate  and  bent 
inward;  molar  teeth  *y*x2,  provided  niih  roots,  nnd 
(except  the  anterior  upper  one  when  present)  of  nearly 
equal  size,  with  tubercular  crowns ;  perfect  clavicles  are 
developed;  the  hind  limbs  moderately  large;  the  fibula 
and  tibia  separate  from  each  other.  The  family  is  quite 
an  extensive  one,  at  least  ISO  species  being  known,  and  is 
npn  .-cnted  in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  world  except  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  all  gradations,  between  the  slender  and 
graceful  form  of  the  squirrel  and  the  heavy,  almost  bear- 
like,  farm  of  the  woodchuck ;  and  hence  these  two  types, 
distinct  as  they  at  first  sight  appear,  cannot  be  even  differ- 
entiated into  distinct  sub-familic-.  Thi- transition  is  mani- 
fest from  the  arboreal  squirrels  (.SWuru«)  through  the 
ground-loving  Tamiat  with  well-developed  tails ;  the  >'/-•  /•- 
mophilut,  or  prairie-squirrels,  with  shorter  tails ;  CyH<niiy«, 
or  the  prairie-dogs,  with  stouter  forms;  and  Arriijinyt,  or 
tho  woodchucks,  with  still  more  robust  forms.  The  latest 
writer,  J.  A.  Allen,  on  the  American  species,  recognises  as 
inhabitants  of  the  U.  8.  24  species  (.SVi'iirm,  5  species; 
Tiimiat,  3  species;  Spermopkilut,  11  species;  Oynomyt,  2 
species ;  and  Arctomyt,  3  species),  besides  a  number  of  va- 
rieties. THEODORE  GILL. 

Scleroder'ina  [Gr.  <r«A>ipfc, "  hard,"  and  Mpfia, "  skin  "], 
a  sub-order  of  plectognath  fishes,  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  but  imperfectly  united,  the  teeth  independ- 
ently developed,  and  the  scapular  arch,  with  the  hypo- 
coracoid  ana  hypercoracoid  bones,  both  developed.  The 
form  is  typically  fish-like,  in  which  respect  the  species 
differ  much  from  the  other  members  of  the  order.  The 
dermal  armature  is  developed  in  the  form  of  small  scale- 
like  plates  or  bristles ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  from 
one  to  six  spines;  the  pelvic  elements  are  well  developed. 
To  the  group  thus  distinguished  belong  two  well-defined 
families — Triacanthida>,  including  the  most  fish-like  forms, 
and  Balistidtc,  comprising  the  more  aberrant  species. 

THEODORE  (iii.i.. 

Scleros'toma  [Gr.  <r«Ai||xfc,  "hard,"  and  OTOMH, 
"  mouth  "],  a  genus  of  parasitic  neraatoid  worms  found  in 
the  intestine  of  the  horse  and  some  of  the  ruminant  animals. 
They  have  a  slender, elongated  body,  a  resisting  integument, 
and  a  complete  intestinal  canal  running  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion from  tne  mouth  at  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  anns  pos- 
teriorly. The  sexes  arc  separate.  In  the  male  there  is  a 
long,  filiform,  convoluted  spermatic  tube,  with  its  external 
orifice  at  or  in  tho  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  anus,  and 
prorided  with  external  copulatory  appendages.  In  tho 
female  the  ovarian  tubes,  in  which  the  eggs  arc  produced, 
are  also  very  long,  and  folded  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
The  external  genital  orifice,  or  vulva,  is  situated  at  an  in- 
termediate point  between  the  mouth  and  the  anus.  The 
characters  above  described  are  those  common  to  all  the 
nematoid  worms.  This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  re- 
mainder principally  by  the  structure  of  its  head,  which  is 
of  a  truncated  globular  form,  with  a  comparatively  large 
orbicular  mouth,  and  is  sustained  internally  by  a  eapsule 
of  horny  consistency ;  whence  the  name.  Sclerotloma  ( "  nard- 
mouth  "),  is  derived.  The  worm  is  of  a  white  color,  cylin- 
drical in  form,  and  twenty  or  thirty  times  longer  than  wide. 
Tho  integument  is  marked  by  numerous  fine  transverse 
striations.  In  the  male  there  are  two  long  and  slender 
copulatory  spiculcs,  which  protrude  from  the  genital  ori- 
fice, and  the  orifice  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  mem- 
branous expansion,  sustained  by  ribs  or  ridges  of  somewhat 
firmer  consistency,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  extended  web 
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of  a  frog's  foot  is  sustained  by  the  toes.  The  two  lateral 
expansions  are  united  posteriorly  by  a  third,  of  smaller 
dimensions :  the  whole  thus  forming  a  copulntory  pouch 
which  nearly  surrounds  the  genital  orifice  at  the  posterior 
extremity  oi'  the  body.  In  the  female,  which  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  male,  the  caudal  extremity  is  conical 
and  tapering,  and  extends  for  a  certain  distance  beyond 
the  anus.  The  vulva  is  situated  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  anus,  toward  the  anterior  extremity.  The  most  im- 
portant species  of  this  genus  at  present  known  is  Sclero- 
K/iiiiui  ii/iiiiuim,  fa  called  from  its  being  found  in  the  intes- 
tine of  the  horse.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and, 
according  to  Dujardin,  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  all  the 
horses  examined  for  that  purpose.  It  is  often,  also,  very 
numerous;  as  many  as  1UOO  having  been  counted  in  a 
spare  of  two  inches  square  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  in- 
testine. Notwithstanding,  however,  its  numbers  and  fre- 
quency, it  docs  not  appear  to  cause  any  serious  injury  to 
the  animal  in  whose  body  it  is  domiciled.  Its  usual  locality 
is  the  large  intestine,  where  it  fixes  itself  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  pancreas,  and 
even  in  the  tunic  of  the  testicle.  Its  specific  characters  are 
the  following :  It  is  of  a  reddish-gray  or  brown  color,  and 
from  a  little  over  one  inch  (the  male)  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  (the  female)  in  length.  The  edge  of  the 
mouth  is  bordered  by  one  or  more  ranges  of  finely-toothed 
eminences  or  fringes  directed  inward,  and  the  body  is 
marked,  in  addition  to  the  usual  transverse  striation,  with 
ten  or  twelve  longitudinal  lines.  A  remarkable  fact  in  re- 
gard to  this  worm  is  that  it  occurs  also  in  anenn'stnal  tu- 
mors o/  the  mesenterie  artery.  Aneurisms  of  this  nature  arc 
not  found  in  other  cavities  of  the  body,  but  only  in  the 
abdomen,  in  the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  intestine ; 
and  they  have  been  met  with  only  in  the  horse,  the  ass,  and 
the  mule.  They  are  never  present  in  the  foal  when  newly 
born,  though  they  have  been  found  in  colts  within  one  or 
two  years  after  birth.  At  later  periods,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  frequent,  and,  according  to  Davaine,  but  few 
old  horses  are  entirely  free  from  them.  They  are  usually 
of  small  size,  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  do  not  appear  to  produce  any  marked  inju- 
rious effect.  Each  aneurism  contains  one  or  more  sclero- 
stomata,  imbedded  partly  in  the  clot  occupying  the  cavity  of 
the  artery,  partly  in  the  substance  of  its  thickened  wall. 
The  aneurism  is  usually  regarded  as  caused  by  local  irrita- 
tion due  to  the  presence  of  the  worm.  i.  C.  DALTON. 

Sclo'pis  (FEDERIGO),  COUNT,  b.  at  Turin  in  1798;  took 
his  legal  degree  in  the  university  of  his  native  city  in  1818, 
and  in  1827  gave  his  first  historical  lecture,  /  Loagobardi 
in  Italia,  before  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  was 
followed  by  La  Storia  dell'  Anticu  Legislations  nel  Pietnonte 
(Turin,  1833),  La  Storia  delta  LeginlazioHe  Italiana  (4  vols., 
Turin,  1840-64),  Ilicerche  Storiche  eopra  le  JKelaiiimi  Po- 
litiche  tra  la  Dinaxtia  di  Sat'oia  ed  it  Governo  llrituiinico 
(Turin,  1853).  In  1845  he  was  elected  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  in  1869  foreign  member 
of  the  same;  in  1847  was  made  president  of  the  superior 
commission  of  censorship  in  Piedmont;  in  Mar.,  1848,  ac- 
cepted the  portfolio  of  grace  and  justice ;  in  1849  was  named 
senator,  and  from  1861  to  1864  was  president  of  the  Italian 
Senate ;  was  also  elected  president  of  the  Turin  Academy 
of  Sciences.  In  1868,  Victor  Emmanuel  bestowed  upon  him 
the  highest  order  of  the  kingdom,  that  of  the  Annunziata, 
and  in  1871  he  was  still  further  honored  by  being  selected 
as  representative  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  congress 
of  arbitration  which  assembled  at  Geneva  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  important  Alabama  question ;  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this  congress  by  his  colleagues,  and  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  signal  ability  and  tact. 

Sco'field  (GLENNr  W.),  b.  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  11,  1817;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1840;  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Warren,  Pa.,  1843  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  assembly  1850-51.  and  the  State 
senate  1857-59;  became  president  judge  of  the  eighteenth 
judicial  district  1861;  sat  in  Congress  1863-75,  being  a 
Representative  for  the  State  at  large  during  the  latter  term, 
and  was  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs. 

Scolecophid'ia  [Gr.  oxoiAijJ,  ovniArjitoj,  an  "earth- 
worm," 5<J>is,  a  "  serpent,"  and  eWot,  "  form  "],  a  sub-order  of 
serpents,  including  sluggish,  worm-like  species.  It  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  anatomical  characters.  As  now  under- 
stood by  Prof.  Cope,  it  includes  those  forms  in  which  the 
mastoid  forms  a  part  of  the  cranial  wall,  the  coronoid  bone 
is  present,  and  no  ectopterygoid  is  developed.  It  was  for- 
merly, however,  limited  to  those  forms  which,  in  addition 
to  these  characters,  were  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  prefrontal,  the  non-development  of  alveolar  ridges  cm 
the  maxillary  or  malar  processes,  and  the  development  of 


rudiments  of  a  pelvis  without  pubis,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Catodonta,  in  which  the  prefrontal  is  present,  the  max- 
illary has  an  alveolar  ridge  and  a  malar  process,  and  a 
rudiment  of  a  pelvis  with  pubis  is  developed.  As  thus 
limited,  the  Scolecophidia  arc  equivalent  to  the  family 
Typhlopidte,  and  the  Catodonta  to  the  family  Stenostom- 
idse.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scolopac'idtc  [Lat.  scolopax,a.  "woodcock"],  a  family 
of  wading  birds,  including  the  snipe,  woodcock,  and  re- 
lated forms.  The  bill  is  long  and  slender,  rather  soft  and 
flexible,  and  with  the  sides  compressed  and  grooved  to  the 
tip,  which  is  blunt;  the  lower  mandible  has  no  angle  at  its 
lower  margin  ;  the  nostrils  arc  basal,  elongated,  and  sit- 
uated in  a  groove  olosed  by  a  membrane ;  the  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  the  first  or  second  primary  being  longest ; 
the  tail  is  usually  short  and  even  ;  the  legs  elongated  :  the 
thighs  exsertcd  and  naked;  the  tarsi  elongated  and  slen- 
der; the  toes  moderately  long  and  attenuated,  the  anterior 
being  connected  more  or  less  by  a  basal  membrane,  the 
hinder  short  or  wanting.  The  family  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  by  some  (e.  g.  Lilljeborg)  has  been  subdivided 
into  two — Scolopacidre,  in  which  the  orbits  are  closed  be- 
low, and  Totanida?,  in  which  they  are  open  below.  l!y 
many  authors  (e.  rj.  G.  R.  Gray)  it  is  divided  into  five  sub- 
families :  (1)  Scolopacinsc,  including  the  snipes,  woodcocks, 
etc.,  with  5  genera  and  35  species;  (2)  Tringina;,  or  sand- 
pipers, with  6  genera  and  27  species;  (3)  Totaninas,  or  the 
longshanks,  tatlcrs,  and  plovers,  including  2  genera  and  19 
species;  (4)  Rccurvirostrina?,  or  the  avocets,  including  3 
genera  and  13  species;  and  (5)  Limosinie,  or  the  godwits, 
with  3  genera  and  26  species.  All  these  types  are  widely 
distributed,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  most  cosmo- 
politan of  birds.  They  differ  much  in  habits.  The  typi- 
cal members  of  the  family  arc  wading  or  shore  birds,  but 
some  are  found  in  uplands  far  from  water,  and  others  in 
inland  forests.  (See  CURLEW,  SANDPIPER,  SNIPE,  WOOD- 
COCK, etc.)  THKODOUE  GILL. 

Scomberesoc'idse  [Lat.  scomber,  a  "mackerel,"  and 
<•»«.<• ,  "  pike"],  a  family  of  fishes  comprising  some  remark- 
able forms.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  and  gen- 
erally rectilinear,  but  sometimes  subfusiform ;  the  scales 
are  cycloid,  a  lateral  peak  developed  along  each  side  of  the 
belly ;  the  head  is  more  or  less  subquadrangular  and  flat- 
tened above ;  the  jaws  are  very  variable  in  development, 
sometimes  very  much  elongated,  and  sometimes  short  and 
subtruncate ;  the  upper  is  constituted  by  the  intcrmaxillaries 
at  the  middle  and  the  maxillaries  at  the  sides ;  the  teeth 
are  variable  in  development;  the  branchial  apertures  con- 
fluent below;  branchiostegals  in  considerable  Dumber  ;  the 
dorsal  fin  single  and  far  back,  composed  mostly  of  branched 
rays  ;  anal  fin  opposite  the  dorsal ;  caudal  distinct  and  gen- 
erally emarginated,  and  with  its  lower  lobe  longest ;  pec- 
torals with  branched  rays  and  variable  in  development; 
ventrals  abdominal.  The  air-bladder  is  generally  prt'-cnt, 
but  is  shut  off  from  any  communication  with  the  intestinal 
canal ;  the  pscudobranchiaj  are  hidden  and  glandular  ;  the 
stomach  is  not  distinct  from  the  intestine,  which  is  quite 
straight  and  without  pyloric  appendages.  As  thus  defined, 
the  family  includes  two  quite  dissimilar  types — on  the  one 
hand,  the  Beloninse,  and  on  the  other,  the  Scomberesocimc, 
Hemirhamphime,  and  Exocoetinae.  The  first  is  rather  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family ;  the  others,  however,  are  closely 
related,  although  presenting  very  different  forms.  In  the 
Scomberesocinse  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  at- 
tenuated into  a  snipe-like  bill ;  in  the  Hemirhamphimv  the 
lower  jaw  is  alone  extended  into  a  long  flattened  styliform 
apparatus,  while  the  upper  jaw  is  subtriangular  and  trans- 
verse; and  in  the  Exoccetinas  both  jaws  are  short.  In  the 
Scomberesocina1  and  Hemirhamphime  the  pectorals,  al- 
though well  developed,  are  not  excessive,  but  in  the  Exo- 
ccetinee  are  extremely  large  and  adapted  for  flight;  ami  to 
this  group  belong  the  celebrated  flying-fishes.  The  species 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas,  in  all  of  which 
they  are  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  One  species  of 
Scomberesocinse,  two  of  Hemirhamphina;,  and  four  of  Kxo- 
coetinse,  as  well  as  one  of  Beloninaj,  have  been  obtained 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  S.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scom'bridce    [from  scomber,  the  Latin  name   of  the 

mackerel],  an  important  family  of  fishes,  including  the 
mackerels,  tunnies,  and  related  forms.  The  body  is  don- 
gated  and  fusiform ;  the  scales  very  small  or  wanting 
(generally  cycloid,  but  about  the  thorax  larger  and  some- 
times ctenoid  ones  are  developed,  which  form  the  so-called 
corselet  of  the  tunnies) ;  the  lateral  line  is  distinct  and  fre- 
i  quently  sinuous ;  the  head  conic  and  pointed  forward  :  the 
opercula  unarmed  and  well  developed;  the  mouth  with  a 
lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  not  at  all  protractile:  teeth  pres- 
ent on  the  jaws,  and  generally  on  the  palate ;  branchial 
apertures  large  and  confluent  below ;  branehiostogal  rays 
generally  seven  ;  dorsal  fins  two,  the  first  composed  of 
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rather  slender  spinous  rays,  the  second  with  branched  rays, 
the  posterior  of  which  are  free  and  developed  as  (inlets  ; 
anftl  -iniiliir  to  the  second  dorsal;  caudal  forked,  and  well 
adapted  I'm-  powerful  propulsion;  pectorals  pointed :  ven- 
trals thoracic,  cadi  with  one  spine  and  live  r;iys ;  the  ver- 
td.ral  coliiiiii)  has  numerous  vertebra- ;  the  stoimich  is  ue 
cifurm,  and  pyloric  eioea  are  developed,  generally  in  large 
number.  Ill  extreme  youth  the  preoperculum  is  armed  at 
its  angle  \vitli  several  radiating  spines,  which  are  soon, 
howc\cr.  al>.-orln>d  and  lost.  The  family  is  divisible  into 
four  -d\<  families  ~f  I )  the  Scoiiibriiw,  distinguished  by  the 
short  first  dorsal  anil  the-  wide  space  between  it  and  the 
second,  and  the  pectorals  high  up,  including  the  genus 
S'-niiilirr,  or  common  mackerels  ;  (2)  the  Orcynina'.  in  which 
the  spinous  dorsal  is  contiguous  to  the  soft,  the  pectorals 
comparatively  low,  the  caudal  peduncle  with  a  median 
adipose  earina,  and  two  others  (one  above  and  one  below) 
converging  backward,  and  the  pylorie  caeca  very  numer- 
ous— including  Ui-fi/iiii*.  Snnlii,  Cybiuin,  and  related  forms  ; 
(:i)  Thyrsitina.',  in  which  the  spinous  dorsal  is  al*o  long  and 
pectorals  comparatively  low,  but  the  caudal  peduncle  not 
carinated,  and  the  pyloric  caica  in  rather  small  number 
(7  —  1U) — including  the  genera  Thyriitet.  Kureltnt,  etc.; 
(  I)  tjcmpylinii',  distinguished  from 'the  others  by  the  very 
long  body  (the  height  being  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  length) 
and  the  numerous  spines  of  the  first  dorsal — represented  by 
the  genus  Ili-m/ii/lus.  The  family  includes  many  forms  fre- 
quenting the  high  seas,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  best 
and  most  powerful  swimmers  to  be  found  in  the  class  of  tishes. 
The  typical  forms  at  least — i.  e.  the  Scombrinee,  or  mackerels, 
and  Orcynina),  or  tunnies — go  in  large  schools,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  subjects  of  great  fisheries.  The  species  vary  in 
size  from  the  dimensions  of  a  small  mackerel  to  those  of 
the  great  tunny,  which  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  over 
1000  pounds.  Some  of  these  are  great  wanderers.  In  the 
summer  of  1871,  for  example,  there  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  large  numbers  of  a  small  tunny 
(On'ytiiH  ntliti'/-utti*)  which  had  previously  been  unknown 
as  an  inhabitant  of  our  coast,  although  familiar  as  a  Medi- 
terranean fish.  (See  also  MACKEREL  and  TUNNY.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Sroii'ha,  p.-v.,  Kemperoo.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile  and  Ohio 
I!.  II.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Sco'pas  [2*<>ir<«],  b.  in  the  island  of  Paros,  flourished 
between  Ols.  97  and  107  (about  B.  c.  390  to  350).  He 
worked  mostly  in  marble,  the  product  of  his  native  place, 
and  chose  his  favorite  subjects  from  the  myths  of  Dionysus 
and  Aphrodite.  With  Praxiteles,  he  formed  the  character 
of  the  second  or  later  Attic  school  of  sculpture,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  earlier  school  of  Phidias.  He  was  cele- 
brated also  as  an  architect,  and  constructed  the  temple  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  and  engaged  with  Leochares  and 
others  in  embellishing  the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus. 
The  statement  that  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  rests  on  a  doubtful  passage  of 
Pliny.  Among  the  most  noted  works  ascribed  to  Scopas 
were  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  and  the  group 
of  sea-deities  escorting  Achilles  to  the  island  of  Leucc. 
His  separate  figures  are  enumerated  by  Sillig  in  his  Die- 
ti»iniry  of  Ancient  Artists  (Miiller,  Ancient  Aft  find  it*  2fe~ 
miiinn,  $  125,  etc.,  Sillig,  s.  v.).  H.  DRISLER. 

Scopel'idic  [from  the  generic  name,  Scopelu*],  a  family 
of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali,  related  to  the  Salmon- 
idrc,  etc.  It  has  been  variously  denned,  but  if  we  consider 
it  coextensive  with  the  ScopelidtB  saurina  of  Giinther,  its 
characters  may  bo  summarized  as  follows :  The  body  is 
compressed  and  oval  or  elongated;  the  scales  present  and 
cycloid  or  wanting  ;  the  lateral  line  nearly  concurrent  with 
the  back  ;  the  head  compressed  or  depressed  ;  the  opercula 
normally  developed ;  the  mouth  with  an  extensive  lateral 
cleft;  the  upper  jaw  with  margin  formed  by  the  intermax- 
illary only,  the  supramaxillary  being  behind  ;  teeth  on  the 
jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  very  wide; 
branchiostegal  rays  in  large  number;  dorsal  fin  short  or  of 
moderate  length,  anil  in  (or  nearly  in)  the  middle  of  the 
length  of  the  body ;  adipose  fin  developed ;  anal  short 
and  posterior;  caudal  large  and  distinct;  pectorals  with 
branched  rays ;  ventrals  abdominal,  but  as  such  rather  far 
forward ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  generally  few,  bat 
sometimes  ( Harpodon)  numerous  ;  the  intestinal  canal  very 
short ;  no  air-bladder  is  developed ;  the  eggs  are  enclosed 
in  saes  of  the  ovarium,  and  excluded  by  oviducts.  The 
genera  thus  embraced  are  Hcnpe.lut  and  Scopelotaurut,  in 
which  the  body  is  scaly  and  phosphorescent  spots  are  de- 
\clnped;  Odoniottomiu,  in  which  the  body  is  naked;  and 
fii/iiiii/nn  (=,S'.nmM,  Trftfliiiiiii-fjiliit/Hu.  Nnurida,  Harpodon, 
Aulopim,  and  <'hli>rophtlnilmiin),  in  which  the  body  is  scaly 
and  no  phosphorescent  spots  exist.  The  species  are  mostly 
inhabitants  of  warm  waters,  and  the  typical  species  are 
open-sea  forms.  TIIKODOHE  GILL. 


Srordi'rt,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in  a 
fertile  and  healthy  district,  about  Ijj  miles  S.  10.  of  Ca- 
tania. P.  6203. 

Score,  in  music,  the  full  and  complete  draught  of  all 
the  purls  of  a  composition,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental, 
or  bnth  in  c.imbination.  When  several  parts  on  their  re- 
spective staves  are  thus  arranged  one  over  the  other,  the 
bar-strokes  arc  frequently  extended  or  "  scnred  "  in  con- 
tinuous lines  drawn  through  all  the  parts;  and  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  "score"  is  usually  traced  to  this  marking 
or  scoring.  WILLIAM  STATXIOV. 

Scores'by  (Wn.i.iAM),  b.  at  Cropton,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, May  '•'>,  ITiili;  became  a  skilled  navigator;  made 
thirty  successful  whaling-voyages  to  the  arctic  seas,  and 
introduced  many  improvements  in  apparatus  for  the 
whale  fishery.  IX  in  1829. 

Scoresby  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Capt, 
William,  b.  at  Cropton,  England,  Oct.  5,  1790;  went  to  sea 
in  one  of  his  father's  ships  when  ten  years  old  ;  became 
chief  mate  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  spent  the  intervals  be- 
tween his  annual  voyages  in  scientific  studies  at  Edinburgh 
under  Profs.  Jameson  and  Brewstcr;  reached  the  highc-t 
northern  latitude  that  had  then  been  attained  May,  1806 ; 
became  captain  of  his  father's  ship  1811;  made  important 
observations  on  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  arctic 
regions,  and  by  his  communications  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing the  government  to  send  the  first  (1817)  of  the  long 
series  of  arctic  exploring  expeditions.  After  seventeen 
voyages  to  the  Greenland  or  Spitsbergen  regions,  he  pub- 
lished his  Affiinut  i  if  the  Ari-iif  Jt<</iuiiii  (2  vols.,  1820)  and 
his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  (1S23).  When  above  forty  years 
of  age  Capt.  Scoresby  passed  through  a  course  of  literary 
and  theological  study,  graduating  in  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge; filled  several  pastorates;  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D. ;  was  noted  for  philanthropic  labors;  visited  the 
U.  S.  1847,  and  made  a  voyage  around  the  world  for  mag- 
netic research  1855-56.  "l>.  at  Torquay  Mar.  21,  1857. 
Author  of  valuable  works  on  magnetism  and  several  scien- 
tific books.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  his  father  (1851),  and  his 
own  Life  was  written  by  a  nephew  (1861). 

Scorpieii'idse  [from  Lat.  Srorpteiia ;  Gr.  <r«opireios, 
"scorpion-like"],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleo- 
cephali and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  The  body  is  more  or 
less  -oblong  and  compressed  ;  the  scales  developed  in  vari- 
able manner,  sometimes  wanting,  but  typically  ctenoid  and 
imbricated;  the  lateral  line  continuous  and  concurrent 
with  the  bock;  the  head  compressed,  and  often  inflated 
laterally,  and  more  or  less  armed  with  ridges  and  spines ; 
the  cheeks  protected  by  an  enlarged  suborbital  bone,  which 
articulates  with  the  inner  angle  of  the  preoperculum ;  the 
mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft;  the  upper  jaw  moderately  pro- 
tractile ;  teeth  acute  and  present  on  the  jaws  as  well  as 
palate ;  branchial  apertures  continuous  below,  but  with  the 
branchial  membrane  often  well  developed  at  the  middle ; 
branchiostegal  rays  generally  seven ;  dorsal  differentiated 
into  a  longer  spinous  and  a  shorter  rayed  portion  ;  anal 
with  its  rayed  portion  smaller  than  that  of  the  dorsal,  and 
armed  generally  with  three  spines ;  caudal  well  developed 
and  free;  pectorals  with  at  least  the  inferior  rays  generally 
somewhat  enlarged  and  simple,  not  branched ;  ventrals 
thoracic,  with  a  spine  and  generally  five  rays;  the  stomach 
is  sacciform,  and  pyloric  appendages  are  developed  in 
moderately  small  number.  The  family  includes  many 
genera,  the  principal  of  which  are  SeorpfJtOf  AVA«*fe«.  *Ve- 
t>iiHti>n<iinu8f  J'teroi*,  Pterodiclithyv,  Ttvniotitu,  and  Aputvt. 
They  are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  or  subtropical 
regions,  but  Sebastc*  proper  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  seas, 
and  of  Sebartozomus  and  Sebastowita  a  number  of  species 
are  found  on  the  western  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  cor- 
responding latitudes  of  the  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Pacific. 
In  gome  (Apiitiu  and  Miaou*)  an  independent  pectoral  fil- 
ament or  ray  is  developed.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scorpio,  in  astronomy.     See  ZODIAC. 

Scor'pion  [Lat.  teorpin],  also  applied  in  various  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  to  different  species  of  lizards — viz.  (1)  in  the 
Southern  States  to  Ettmeee*  fasciatus,  a  representative  of 
the  family  Scincidoe,  a  glossy,  smooth  lizard  with  reddish 
head  and  dark-greenish  or  olivaceous  body;  (2)  in  some 
regions,  with  the  qualification  brown  ("brown  scorpion"), 
to  Scelnpnrii*  iindulatii*,  a  small  lizard  with  rough  cari- 
nated scales,  marked  on  the  back  with  undulating  cross- 
bands  of  black,  and  on  the  belly  with  a  white  median  line, 
on  each  fide  of  which  the  color  is  greenish;  and  (3)  in 
Arizona  to  the  Heloderma  horridum  or  sntpectiim,  a  large 
lizard  with  tubercular  scales  and  marbled  with  black  and 
red,  which  labors  under  the  suspicion  of  being  poison- 
ous. THEODORE  GILL. 

Scorpions,  or  Scorpiones,  a  group  of  articulates 
belonging  to  the  class  of  Arachnoids,  and  by  some  regarded 
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as  an  order,  and  by  others  as  a  sub-order  within  the  class. 
They  are  provided  with  eight  pulmonary  sacs,  with  which 
arc  connected  as  many  spiracles  opening  on  the  latero- 
iili'lominal  surface;  the  abdomen  is  not  separated  by  de- 
cided constriction  from  the  eephalo-thorax,  and  the  six  cau- 
dal segments  are  narrow  and  elongated,  and  the  last  onepro- 
videil  with  a  poison-sac  aud  terminal  hook-like  sting;  the 
maxilUe  are  developed  as  long  forceps,  and  simulate  the 
anterior  legs  of  crabs ;  beneath  and  behind  the  last  pair  of 
legs  from  the  abdomen  are  developed  two  laminated  or 
comb-like  appendages;  the  integuments  are  coriaceous, 
consisting  chiefly  of  chitine  ;  six  or  more  eyes  are  devel- 
oped toward  the  front  on  the  surface  of  the  eephalo-thorax. 
The  latest  writer  on  the  group,  Prof.  T.  Thorell  ( 1 874),  con- 
siders it  as  an  order,  ainl  recognizes  as  belonging  to  it  four 
families  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  sternum,  the  pec- 
toral combs,  the  armature  of  the  fingers  of  the  mandibles, 
the  palpi,  and  the  eyes.  These  families  are — (1)  Androc- 
tonoidie  (=  Scorpionidas  of  others),  with  two  sub-families 
and  nine  genera;  (2)  Telegonoidic,  with  three  genera;  (3) 
Vejovoida',  with  two  genera;  and  (4)  Pandinoidse,  with 
two  sub-families  and  seventeen  genera.  Representatives 
of  the  order  are  found  in  all  tropical  and  warm  regions,  to 
which  they  are  mostly  confined.  They  frequent  dark  places, 
and  conceal  themselves  for  the  most  part  under  stones,  logs, 
etc.,  and  are  wont  to  frequent  ruined  houses.  They  run 
with  considerable  rapidity,  keeping  then  the  tail  elevated. 
Like  crustaceans,  they  shed  their  skin.  They  feed  chiefly 
on  insects,  which  they  catch  and  convey  to  the  mouth  by 
the  forceps-like  maxillae,  and  then  suck  their  blood.  They 
are  viviparous,  and  gestation  is  said  to  last  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  They  are  rather  dangerous  animals,  and 
their  sting  is  very  painful,  although  rarely  fatal.  The  re- 
sult of  the  sting  depends  much  upon  the  size  and  irritability 
of  the  animal  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  The 
most  esteemed  antidotes  are  ammonia,  administered  ex- 
ternally as  well  as  internally,  and  other  caustics  and  stimu- 
lants. Thirteen  species  have  been  recognized  by  Dr.  Horatio 
C.  Wood  as  inhabitants  of  the  south-western  portions  of 
the  U.  S.  Of  these  (using  the  nomenclature  of  Wood,  but 
which  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  Thorell),  Scorpio 
AUcnii  isfoundin  Lower  California;  Bathns  ctuvKnieHttt9ttil 
all  the  Southern  States,  from  South  Carolina  to  Kansas  and 
Texas ;  and  Buthus  spinigerus,  in  Texas  ;  the  other  species 
are  mostly  confined  to  Southern  California.  The  order 
came  early  into  existence,  and  truly  typical  species  are 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  both  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. (See  T.  Thorell,  On  the  Classification  of  Scorpions,  in 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  4th  series,  vol. 
xvii.  pp.  1-15,  Jan.,  1878.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scorzone'ra  [Sp.  escorza,  a  "snake"],  a  garden  veg- 
etable popular  in  parts  of  Europe,  but  quite  unknown  in 
the  U.  S.  Scorzonera  Hispanica,  glastifotia,  deliciosa,  and 
tuberosa  (Composite)  all  furnish  edible  roots,  whose  taste 
is  compared  to  that  of  asparagus,  celery,  hazel-nuts,  and 
salsify.  The  black  skin  is  washed  off,  the  root  soaked  a 
while  in  fresh  water,  and  the  roots  are  then  boiled  fifteen 
minutes.  Scorzonera  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  many, 
and  is  especially  praised  as  food  for  invalids.  It  is  very 
hardy  and  of  easy  cultivation. 

Scot  (REGINALD),  b.  in  Kent,  England,  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  was  educated  at  Hart  Hall,  Cambridge, 
after  which  he  retired  to  his  paternal  estate  near  Smeeth, 
and  there  passed  a  retired  life,  dying  in  1599.  Author, 
among  other  works,  of  The  Discorerie  of  Witchcraft  (1584), 
one  of  the  first  published  denials  of  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft— a  book  which  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman 
and  replied  to  by  King  James  in  his  Demonology. 

Scotch  Bush,  p.-v.,  Florida  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Confession  of  Faith.  It  was  drawn  up  by 
John  Knox  and  his  compeers  at  the  request  of  the  Scotch 
Parliament,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  Aug.,  1560, 
after  the  death  of  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Guise  (June), 
and  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  It  consists  of  a  preface  and 
twenty-five  articles  on  the  chief  doctrines  of  religion,  which 
are  briefly,  tersely,  and  vigorously  stated.  It  agrees  with 
the  other  Reformed  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  is  more  pronounced  in  its  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  than  most  of  them.  It  was  rather  hastily 
composed  in  four  days,  twice  read  article  by  article  in  Par- 
liament, and  adopted  by  the  same  as  being  "  based  upon 
the  infallible  word  of  God."  Only  three  temporal  lords 
voted  against  it,  for  the  reason  that  they  believed  as  their 
forefathers  believed;  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were 
called  upon  to  object  and  refute,  but  kept  silence.  Seven 
years  later  (1567),  after  the  abdication  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
confession  was  readopted,  and  the  Reformed  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land formally  acknowledged  and  established.  In  15SO  the 
confession  was  signed  by  King  James  II.,  and  a  supple- 


mentary confession  (sometimes  called  the  second  Scotch  con- 
fession) added  to  it.  It  continued  to  be  the  only  doctrinal 
standard  of  Scotland  recognized  by  the  civil  government 
till  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  but  it  was  practically  superseded 
by  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  is  more  logical  and 
complete,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Covenanters  and  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  Scotch 
Confession  is  printed  in  the  acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament 
for  1500,  in  Knox's  History  of  the  .\\-utrli  ]l<'i'"nu<it!<>n  (ed. 
Laing,  vol.  ii.),  in  Calderwood's  Ifiitury  of  thr  Kirk  of 
Hfot/«ttd,  in  Dunlop's  Collection  qf  Scotch  Confession*  (vol. 
ii.J.in  Niomeyer's  Uollectio  Confess, llrform..  and  in  SfliatT's 
///*/"/•//  "/the  Greeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  iii.  PHI  LIP  Sen  A  FF. 
Scotch  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.  P.  929. 
Scotch-Irish,  tp.,  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1465. 
Sco'ter,  a  name  by  which  are  designated  species  of  sea- 
ducks  belonging  to  the  genus  Oitlemia  of  Fleming.  These 
are  distinguished  by  the  bill  being  much  swollen  at  the 
base,  with  the  terminal  part  depressed  and  broad,  and  the 
extension  of  the  feathers  of  the  chin  forward  as  far  as  the 
nostrils;  the  color  is,  to  a  great  extent,  black.  The  Amer- 
ican species  are  Otdcnita  aincricana  (the  common  scoter), 
0.  Trotcbriifyii  (long-billed  scoter),  0.  pempicillata  (com- 
monly called  surf-duck  or  sea-coot),  and  <>.  n-tn-tiiia  (the 
velvet  duck  or  white-winged  coot).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sco'tists,  among  the  SCHOOLMEX  (which  see),  the  fol- 
lowers of  John  Duns  Scotus.  Their  principal  adversaries 
were  the  Thomists.  The  Scotists  held  to  freedom  of  the 
will  and  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Franciscans  were  generally  Scotists,  while  the  Dominicans 
were  Thoraists. 

Scot'land  [Lat.  Scotia}  was  originally  the  name  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  a  Celtic  tribe,  were 
called  Scots.  To  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  present  Scotland,  the  name  was  not  applied 
until  the  tenth  century,  when  an  invasion  from  Ireland 
succeeded  in  consolidating  a  Scotch  empire  here.  The 
country  was  then,  and  for  several  subsequent  centuries, 
designated  as  Nova  Scotia.  The  Romans  called  it  Calid,,- 
nin,  and  its  inhabitants,  also  a  Celtic  tribe,  Caledonians  or 
Picti.  In  the  reign  of  Titus  (79-81)  Julius  Agricola  pene- 
trated to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  constructed  a  line  of  forts 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  but  beyond  this  limit  the 
Romans  never  extended  their  dominion.  In  120,  Hadrian 
built  a  continuous  wall  of  turf  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Tyne,  and  twenty  years  afterward  Antoninus  Pius  connected 
the  detached  forts  of  Agricola  by  a  rampart  of  earth ;  but 
in  208,  Alexander  Severus  abandoned  this  boundary  and 
constructed  a  wall  of  stone  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tync, 
a  little  S.  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
country  between  the  two  walls,  the  province  of  Valcntia 
(subsequently  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  the  Iteijitum 
Cambreime),  had  been  thoroughly  Romanized;  but  when, 
in  420,  the  Romans  entirely  abandoned  Britannia,  the  free 
Picts  again  swept  down  over  the  Lowlands  and  far  into 
England,  ravaging  and  devastating  the  country  with  savage 
but  irresistible  valor.  The  Britons  now  called  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  their  aid,  and  the  Picts  were  once  more  confined 
to  their  Highlands;  in  449  a  Saxon  chieftain,  Edwin,  founded 
Edinburgh.  In  503  the  Scots — that  is,  the  Celts  from  Ire- 
land— crossed  over  to  Britain  and  founded,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Fergus,  a  Scotch  kingdom  along  the  western 
coast  of  Caledonia,  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  present 
Rosshiro.  The  Celts  of  Ireland  were  Christians,  having 
been  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  in  563,  St.  Columba 
went  over  from  Ireland  and  settled  among  the  heathen 
Picts,  spending  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  59",  in  converting 
them  to  Christianity.  In  836,  Kenneth,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Fergus,  became  king  of  the  Scots,  and  in  813  he  also 
became  king  of  the  Picts,  transferring  his  residence  to 
Forteviot  in  Stratherne,  the  old  capital  of  the  Picts.  Thus, 
the  Soots  and  the  Picts,  two  tribes  of  the  Celtic  race  and 
speaking  two  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language,  coalesced  and 
formed  one  empire,  which  soon  began  to  bo  designated 
Scotia,  Nova  Scotia,  Scotland,  though  the  Celts  of  Ireland 
continued  for  centuries  to  protest  against  this  application 
of  the  name.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  empire  was 
the  wall  of  Antoninus;  beyond  that  line  stretched  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  which  at  one  time  reached  as  far 
S.  as  the  northern  frontier  of  Wales.  Soon,  however,  the 
boundary  between  these  two  empires  began  to  move.  One 
Cumbrian  province  after  another  was  incorporated  with 
Scotland,  and  under  Malcolm  II.  its  southern  border  was 
advanced  to  the  Tweed.  But  while  thus  the  Scotch  king- 
dom was  externally  much  extended,  the  Scotch  people  un- 
derwent an  internal  change  by  which  the  Celtic  character 
almost  disappeared.  So  many  Teutonic  elements  were  ab- 
sorbed that  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  centuries  a  new 
national  type  was  developed,  in  which  the  Celtic  element 
was  hardly  more  than  recognizable.  Teutonic  language, 
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IdMfi  nnd  blood  poured  into  Scotland  both  from  tin:  N.  :ni'l 

.     The  Norwegian--  and  the  Danes  held  tin-  islands 

tin-  lime   "t    Kenneth,  and   afterward,  at    limes,  al-o 

large  tracts  i>l'  the  mainland,  nnd  a  lively  inn -rcoursc  took 

between  the  Scots  IIIK!  the  Scandinavians-,  liotb  as 

friends  and  a-  ("I".  The  Hebrides  and  tile  l-lc  nt  Mull 
VT«re  nut  united  t"  Scotland  until  the  reign  "''  AleMinder 
Ml.  (1219  t  .  Who  defeated  llaco.  king  c,f  .Norway,  at 
on  theooul  "f  Ayr:  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
oil  not  until  the  reign  ..t  .lame-  I  1 1.  (I480-KS),  who 
niiirrie  I  Margaret,  daughter  of  Kin;;  Christian  1.  of  Ilcn- 
niark,  and  recelv*  1  tl.em  a-  her  dowry.  Still  greater  was 
tin-  Teutonic  nilliien  •.•  coming  from  tin'  South — tirst  Anglo- 
Saxon,  then  Noniian.  Various  Anglo-Saxon  province- 
I  with  tin!  Bootd  I'ieti.-h  kingdom — Cum- 
•trathehdu  in  '.i7».  Lothian  in  101S — and 
Male  .lin  III.,  who  -lew  nnd  succeeded  Macbeth  in  1057, 
was  ed.i-atel  at  tin'  I  jigjish  court  nnd  married  an  English 
prinaaM,  Her  In-other,  Edgar  Atheling,  and  many  Anglo- 
Saxon  noble-,  sought,  refuse  and  support  with  .Malcolm 
during  the  Norman  invasion  of  England,  but  in  1072, 
William  the  Conqueror  penetrated  into  Scotland  and  com- 
pelled Male'dm  to  submit  and  do  hoinngo  to  him.  What 
this  homage  meant  became  a  question  of  much  contention 
In-t neon  the  Scotch  and  English  kings,  and  was  not  settled 
until  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214).  He  was 
e  i]. IM red  I >y  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  regained  his  liberty 
in  1174  only  by  declaring  himself  a  vassal  of  the  English 
king;  but  in  ll.Hi),  Henry's  successor,  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  who  wanted  money  for  his  campaign  to  the  Holy 
Land,  ceded  his  right  of  supremacy  for  10,000  marks. 
Once  more,  however,  the  question  arose  of  Scotch  allegiance 
to  England.  When  Margaret,  the  so-called  "  Maiden  of 
Norway,"  daughter  of  King  Eric  of  Norway,  granddaughter 
of  Alexander  III.,  and  heiress  to  the  Scotch  crown,  died 
on  her  voyage  from  Norway  to  Scotland,  several  pretenders 
appe.irc  I,  and  finally  John  Balliol  obtained  the  crown  by 
the  aid  of  Edward  I.,  to  whom  he  swore  allegiance.  But 
another  party  of  the  Scotch  people  arose  and  made  the 

liei st  re-istance  to  Biilliol  and  the  English — first  under 

William  Wallace,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward  I.  and 
was  put  to  death  in  London  1305  ;  then  under  the  younger 
Robert  Bruce,  who  routed  the  English  under  Edward  J  I. 
at  Bannockburn  Juno  24,  1314,  invaded  England  twelve 
times  in  fourteen  years,  and  ravaged  the  country  so  fear- 
fully that  Edward  III.  was  glad  to  buy  peace  of  him  by 
resigning  all  his  claims  to  supremacy  over  Scotland.  With 
Robert  II.  (1371-90)  the  house  of  Stuart  ascended  the 
throne,  and  the  history  of  Scotland  from  this  time  to  the 
establishment  of  the  union  with  England  is  given  in  the 
articles  on  ROBERT  II.-III.,  JAMES  I.-VI.,  MARY  STUART, 
KNOX,  etc.  Most  of  the  kings  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  were 
valiant  and  energetic  men,  but  most  of  them  ascended  the 
throne  as  minors  and  ended  their  lives  by  untimely  deaths. 
This  circumstance  gave  the  power  of  the  nobility  an  ex- 
orbitant development,  and  for  centuries  the  history  of  Scot- 
land became  one  long  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the 
nobility,  and  one  confused  maze  of  feuds  between  the  vari- 
ous noble  families.  In  these  troubles  the  kings  sought 
support  from  the  Church  ;  they  flattered  and  enriched  it. 
The  Scotch  Church  was  the  richest  in  Christendom.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  it  owned  one-half  of  all  the  real  es- 
tate in  the  country.  But  its  members  were  the  most  de- 
based set  of  men  within  the  pale  of  Romanism,  and  were 
able  to  maintain  their  social  position  only  by  means  of  the 
dense  ignorance  which  they  spread  around  them.  The 
n..!iility  wore  jealous  and  afraid  of  the  Church,  and  em- 
braced the  Reformation  with  great  eagerness ;  and  the  great 
i •:  i.-is  in  Scotch  history  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  essen- 
tially a  contest  between  Romanism  and  absolutism  on  the 
one  side,  represented  by  the  Crown,  and  Protestantism  and 
ti'ii  lali-m  on  the  other,  represented  by  the  nobility — a  con- 
te-t  iii  which  the  final  decision  was  given  by  a  third  party, 
the  middle  class,  the  burghers,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Knox,  carried  the  Reformation  through  and  put  certain 
limits  to  the  power  both  of  tho  Crown  and  the  nobility. 
Other  elements  were  mixed  up  in  tho  contest.  The  relation 
between  Scotland  and  England  during  this  period  consisted 
mainly  in  a  continuous  border  feud,  which  was  carried  on 
almost  without  intermission,  and  which  now  and  then  grew 
ii'tual  warfare  on  a  great  scale.  Nevertheless,  by  de- 
grees there  developed  an  English  party  within  the  Scotch 
people.  During  the  wars  between  England  and  France  the 
oh  went  to  franco  to  fight  against  tho  English,  and 
this  circumstance  opened  the  way  for  a  French  influence 
in  Scotland,  which  became  of  very  great  importance  when 
James  V.  married  Mary  of  Guise.  Franco  understood  that, 
in  a.  conflict  with  England,  Scotland  could  bo  used  as  one 
of  the  most  etVeetive  weapons,  but  in  her  attempts  to  form 
a  close  allian.-e  with  this  country  Roman  Catholic  France 
was  compelled  to  seek  her  main  support  from  the  Roman 
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Catholic,  clergy  in  Scotland,  and  thus  she  caused,  most  un- 
willingly, the  nobility  nnd  the  I'mte-tant-  to  turn  their 
•ml  to  Kngland.  .Meanwhile,  statesmen  aro-e  on  both 
side-  of  the  Border  who  wished  to  stop  the  perpetual  hos- 
tilities, and  who  understood  that  a  union  between  the  two 
countries  »a-  the  only  means  of  achiev  in;:  this  end.  It  was 
a  favorite  idea  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  after  the  death  of 
.lames  V.,  during  the  regency  of  the  count  of  Arran,  a 
treaty  was  made  by  which  Mary,  the  queen  of  Seotl.niil, 
mi  lieiroihed  in  tin-  prince  of  Wales.  Iho  son  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  when  ten  years  of  ago  she 
should  be  brought  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated  there. 
But  Henry's  demand  of  political  supremacy  soon  brought 
di  - -ord.  and  before  the  treaty  was  half  a  year  old  it  was 
broken  and  war  was  declared.  After  tho  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  duke  of  Somerset  tried  to  re -c-tahli-h  the  treaty, 
but  in  vain;  and  after  the  battle  of  I'inkie  (Sept.  10,1547), 
Scotland  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France.  The  queen- 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  assumed  the  regency,  and  the  queen 
was  brought  to  France  to  be  educated,  and  betrothed  to  the 
dauphin.  At  last,  however,  by  tho  victory  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Scotland,  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Tudor 
in  England,  the  union  actually  took  place. 

The  history  of  Scotland  has  been  written  by  William 
Robertson  (2  vols.,  175«),  P.  F.  Tytler  (9  vols.,  1828-43), 
John  Hill  Burton  (7  vols.,  1867-70).  See  also  Dometlic 
.\,,iinl*<ij'  Sn.tttiiul,  by  R.  Chambers  (3  vols.,  1H59-61),  and 
various  essays  and  monographs  by  Inncs,  Pinkerton,  Chal- 
mers, Hailes,  and  others.  (For  tho  geography  and  statistics 
of  the  country  see  the  article  on  GHKAT  BRITAIN.  For 
Scottish  language  and  literature  see  ENGLISH  LANCIM.I: 

ASH  LlTKHATI  CLEMENS  1JETEHSK\. 

Scotland,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa, 
watered  by  Wyaconda  and  Fabius  rivers,  consists  chiefly 
of  fertile  prairies,  and  is  traversed  by  Missouri  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  R.  R.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  sorghum- 
molasses,  tobacco,  honey,  wool,  and  butter.  Sheep  and  swine 
arc  plentiful.  Cap.  Memphis.  Area,  about  400  sq.  m.  P. 
10,670. 

Scotland,  t  p..  Bullock  co.,  Ala.    P.  760. 

Scotland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.     P.  643. 

Scotland,  tp.,  McDonough  co.,  III.     P.  1162. 

Scotland  Neck,  p.-v.,  Halifax  co.,  N.  C. 

Scotland,  Reformed  Church  of.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  precise  time  when  Christianity  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Scotland.  In  the  twilight  of  traditional  his- 
tory there  arises  the  figure  of  St.  Rule  as  he  landed  with 
the  bones  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  rocky  shore  which  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  of  St.  Ninian,  who, 
amid  the  mud  houses  of  the  Scots  on  the  banks  of  the  Sol- 
way,  erected  his  wonderful  stone  church.  We  get  out  of 
this  dim  and  shadowy  twilight  when  we  reach  the  mission  of 
St.  Columba,  who,  founding  his  monastery  on  the  lone  isle  of 
lona,  extended  his  missionary  work  all  over  Scotland,  and 
even  into  England.  This  was  about  563  A.  n.,  and  from  this 

Seriod  down  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Cul- 
ees,  as  they  were  called,  continued  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, though  often  impeded  in  their  work  by  the  inces- 
sant hostilities  of  the  Scots  and  Picts.*  Meanwhile,  another 
stream  of  Christian  influence  was  poured  into  Scotland 
from  the  South,  representing  the  Roman  form  of  eccle- 
siasticism ;  and  the  Culdec  worship  with  its  simpler  ritual 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Roman  observances  and  modes 
of  worship.  Wo  cannot  here  trace  tho  progress  of  this 
conflict,  and  can  only  notice  that  after  the  Scottish  and 
Pictish  monarchies  were  united  in  one  king  during  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Margaret,  his  Saxon  queen,  many  of  the  Culdees  yielded 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Roman  Church.  From  this 
time,  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  till  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  is 
one  of  constantly-increasing  power  and  wealth,  and  of 
growing  corruption.  Two  points  bearing  directly  upon  the 
future  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  first,  that  not  only  was  a  system  of  diocesan 
bishops  established  all  over  the  land,  but  the  parochial  sys- 
tem of  Scotland  owes  its  establishment  to  this  period.  The 
other  is,  that  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  maintained  a  brave 
and  successful  struggle  for  independence  against  the  claims 
of  the  primacies  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  successively 
sought  to  assume  control  over  the  Scottish  bishops.f 

During  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation  the 
Roman  Church  had  not  only  attained  universal  supremacy, 
but  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  had  passed  into 
its  hands.  In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  feudal 

*  Jamieson's //«/.  CW.;  Cunningham's  Qi.ofScot.;  Hetherlng- 
ton's  Hiit.  Oi.  of  Seal. 

t  Jamleson,  Cunningham,  Hetherington,  »s  above,  and  Lee's 
Lectures. 
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power  of  the  greater  nobles  was  greatly  weakened,  not  only 
by  tin-  absorption  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the 
Church,  but  also  by  the  rising  up  of  a  middle  class  of  lesser 
landholders  anil  burghers,  who  had  I  ccome  the  most  pow- 
erful |iarty  in  Scotland  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  re- 
sources. In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
writings  of  the  ciuitincnlal  Protestant  divines  were  intro- 
dm-ed  into  Scotland,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  (lie  awakened 
intelligence  and  spiritual  earnestness  of  this  middle  class. 
I'atrii-k  Hamilton,  a  youth  of  high  mental  endowments,  re- 
turned from  Wittenberg  in  1527,  and  immediately  began  to 
preach  the  Reformed  doctrines  at  Edinburgh  and  other 
place-  in  Scotland.  Step-  were  soon  taken  to  arrest  him, 
and  he  wa.-  committed  as  a  prisoner  til  the  eastle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  lie  was  tried  for  heresy,  condemned,  and  burned 
at  the  stake  (1528).  We  eannot  dwell  on  the  persecutions 
which  followed  for  the  next  thirty  years,  or  on  the  histori- 
cal circumstances  which  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Keformatiou  in  Scotland. 

The  peculiar  and  es.-cntial  features  of  the  Reformed 
Chureh  of  .Scotland,  besides  the  profession  of  the  evangeli- 
cal faith  common  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation, 
were — (1)  The  government  of  the  Chureh  by  that  order  of 
men  which  is  indicated  in  the  Xew  Testament  by  the  terms 
presbyters  and  bishops  or  overseers;  (2)  the  subjection  of 
the  Church  in  all  things  spiritual  to  Christ  as  her  only 
Head,  and  to  his  word  as  her  only  rule.  The  first  General 
A  — cmbly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  held 
in  15fiO.  but  her  history  goes  back  to  the  year  1557,  when 
the  "  First  Covenant "  or  "  Common  Bond  "  was  signed. 
The  subscribers  to  this  document,  after  declaring  their  faith 
in  "the  Evangel  of  Christ,"  promise  "before  the  majesty 
of  God  tu  maintain  and  defend  the  whole  congregation  of 
Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  to  the  death,"  and  "to 
renounce  and  forsake  all  superstitions,  abominations,  and 
idolatries."*  The  word  ctntyretjativn  was  then  used  as  the 
distinctive  name  of  all  those  who  held  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  having  the  same  signification  as  the 
word  kirk,  which  was  subsequently  introduced,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  were  known  as 
"  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation."  The  various  congrega- 
tions which  belonged  to  "  the  Congregation "  used  the 
liturgy  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  together 
with  King  Edward's  Catechism,  formed  the  articles  of  re- 
ligion by  whieh  they  were  bound  into  a  doctrinal  unity  .f 
At  the  death  of  the  regent.  Mary  of  Guise,  in  1560,  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  met,  and  on  Aug.  24  an  act  was 
passed  which  is  described  as  "  The  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Doctrines  believed  and  professed  by  the  Protestants  of  Scot- 
land, and  authorized  by  the  Estates  in  Parliament. "J  This 
confession  was  in  fact  "  the  Order  of  Geneva,"  including 
the  confession  of  faith  prepared  for  the  English  congrega- 
tion at  Geneva  by  John  Knox.  It  was  presented  to  Par- 
liament by  "the  Lords  of  the  Congregation;"  but  imme- 
diately afterward,  on  Dec.  20,  1560,  the  first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  held,  and  from  this 
date  the  Assembly  "  took  order  for  God's  glory  and  the 
weal  of  his  Kirk  in  the  realm  of  Scotland. "$  At  this 
Assembly  "  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  Church  was  al- 
lowed and  approved ;"  this  book  was  afterward  submitted 
to  the  council,  but  they  refused  to  sanction  it.  This  marks 
the  point  at  which  the  controversy  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  authorities  began.  The  Book  of  Discipline 
was  rejected  by  the  state,  but  the  Church  proceeded  at  once 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  principles  of  religious  lib- 
erty were  not  understood  in  that  age,  and  the  Scottish  Re- 
formers did  not  hesitate  to  enact  laws  which  involved  the 
infliction  of  civil  penalties  for  offences  that  were  purely 
religious,  though,  to  their  credit,  it  should  be  stated  that 
these  penalties  were  seldom  inflicted ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions the  great  principles  both  of  faith  and  order  which 
were  then  agreed  to,  remain,  amid  all  the  changes  of  con- 
fessions, as  those  held  by  all  the  branches  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  It  is  especially  worthy  of 
note  that  in  this  "first  Book  of  Discipline,"  while  "the 
duty  of  nations  and  their  rulers  to  own  the  truth  of  God 
and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,"  is  clearly  stated,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  Kirk  possesses  an 
independent  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  "  which  flows  di- 
rectly from  God  and  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  and  is 
spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head  on  earth,  but  only 
Christ,  the  only  King  and  Governor  of  his  Church." 

For  seven  years,  from  the  death  of  the  regent  Mary  of 
Guise  (15CO)  till  the  abdication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
Kirk  was  without  state  endowment,  and  indeed  without 
any  recognition  by  the  state  of  her  jurisdiction.  At  a  very 

*  Knox,  Calderwood,  Spottiswoode,  and  Taylor  Innes. 
(•  Knox,  i.  27">,  and  Innes,  7. 
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early  period  lay  patronage  was  introduced  into  Scotland. 
Laymen  who  had  endowed  churches  and  monasteries  re- 
served for  themselves  and  their  heirs  the  right  of  present 
ing  incumbents  to  the  benefices  thus  founded.  At  a  later 
period  these  rights  of  presentalion  were  to  a  large  extent 
annexed  to  bishoprics,  priories,  abbacies,  and  other  relig- 
ious houses,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there 
were  only  2b'2  out  of  the  (J10  benefices  the  patnma<.re  of 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  The  rights  of 
presentation  which  belonged  to  the  religions  houses  were 
after  the  Reformation  a  continual  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween  the  Assembly  and  the  queen.  In  1565  the  General 
Assembly  drew  up  six  articles  for  the  queen's  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  their  ratification  by  Parliament.  The  no- 
ond  of  these  articles  had  reference  to  the  law  of  patronage, 
and  demanded  that  the  absolute  right  of  the  queen  or  of 
any  lay  patron  to  present  a  minister  without  examination 
lie  disallowed.  To  this  the  queen  answered  that  it  seemed 
to  bo  "  no  way  reasonable  that  she  should  defraud  herself 
of  so  great  u  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Crown  as  to  put 
the  patronage  of  benefices  forth  of  her  own  hands. "ij  The 
patronage  to  these  benefices  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
queen,  or  was  by  her  distributed  among  her  favorite-nobles. 

Immediately  after  the  queen's  abdication  the  Parliament 
met  on  Dec.  15.  1507,  and  passed  an  act  in  favorof  the  Re- 
formed Kirk,  ratifying  the  act  of  1560  by  which  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  was  sanctioned  and  adopted,  and  among 
other  statutes  one  for  the  examination  and  admission  of 
ministers  by  the  Kirk,  reserving.  h«we\  er.  the  right,  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  lay  patrons.  This  Parliament  also  "de- 
clared and  granted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk  anent 
preaching  of  the  true  word  of  God,  correction  of  manners, 
and  administration  of  the  holy  sacraments. "^[  A  similar 
act  was  passed  in  1592,  ratifying  and  enlarging  the  rights 
of  the  Kirk  in  regard  to  her  jurisdiction  over  the  appoint- 
ment or  deprivation  of  ministers.  The  acts  of  1567  and 
1592  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  solemn  recognition 
and  sanction  by  the  nation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  the  great  charters  of  her  Presbyterian 
government  and  freedom  from  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  all  causes  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 

Wo  have  next  to  consider  as  briefly  as  possible  the  his- 
tory of  that  period  which  resulted  in  the  Scottish  confession 
of  1500  being  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly. In  1 60:i,  James  ascended  the  English  throne,  and 
this  was  immediately  followed  by  a  tyrannical  invasion  of 
the  Church's  independence  by  the  civil  power,  and  the  par- 
tial overthrow  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  government. 
The  struggle  against  the  attempt  of  the  kings  of  the  Stuart 
line  to  subdue  the  Kirk,  and  the  further  development  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  independence  of  the  Kirk,  form  deeply  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  we  must  pass  them  over  here  with  this  brief  notice. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  both  in  England  and  in 
Scotland,  against  the  royal  encroachments  on  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  people,  an  ordinance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  was  passed  on  June 
12,  1643,  calling  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  met  in  Edinburgh  on  Aug.  2  in  the 
same  year.  Commissioners  from  England  were  present, 
and  the  result  of  their  conferences  was  that  on  Aug.  17  "  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  General  Assembly;  it  was  then  carried  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  Estates  and  unanimously  ratified  by  them.**  Com- 
missioners were  also  appointed  to  represent  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  in  the  Westminster  Assembly.  The  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Westminster  divines  was  finished  in  1646, 
and  on  Aug.  4,  1647,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  two  modifications  ;  and  two  years  later 
the  Estates  of  Parliament  ratified  this  decision. ft  During 
the  twelve  years  of  Cromwell's  government,  while  Scotland 
was  rent  asunder  by  political  intrigue,  the  Church  was  left 
to  carry  out  her  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  people, 
though  the  General  Assembly  was  not  allowed  to  meet. 
Charles  II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  in  1660,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Scottish  Parliament  declared  the  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil  supremacy  of  the  king.  An  at- 
tempt was  then  made  to  conform  the  Scottish  Church  to 
that  of  England  by  the  establishment  of  the  episcopal 
form  of  government.  For  the  next  twenty-five  years  the 
statute-book  of  Scotland  is  crowded  with  inquisitorial  ami 
persecuting  acts.  The  struggle  of  the  Reformed  Church 
against  this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  a  long 
and  bloody  one,  and  there  is  much  to  kindle  admiration  in 
the  spiritual  earnestness  and  devotion  to  principle  of  a  high- 
hearted nation,  who  fought  even  to  death  against  what  they 
considered  not  only  as  an  attack  upon  their  liberties,  but 

|1  Booke  of  I/if  I'nirmiiU  Kirkf,  :!4. 
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still  more  as  a  labveraion  uf  tho  right*  of  chri-i'-  I'hun-li. 
S»  tt/Mtt  was  t  In-  | MM  -IT ii I  i 'in  that  e\  i  n  t..  I..  [M  •  ent  at  a 

lii  M  i ".m  eiitiele  »:i-  puni-liable  liy  death  ami 

Of  goods.         Yet    III.     L'l'eal     Iliilly   of  the   Scottish    people   Stttad- 

n|il  tn  enf.iiee  eonforniity.'      In  !!"• 

Jear  Ili-s  Ilif  i-vi -III  known  II."  till-  KeM. llllion  tiMik  plaee. 
anil  soon  lifter  \\"illiiiin  of  Orange  lan.le.l  tin-  l;-!:ttes.  of 
Sent  la  ii  .1  pi  i  -.  ill  .''I  to  It  i  in  a  el  aim  of  rights,  .lee la  rill;;  tliiit 
tin-  sup,.;  i"!  it  \  uf  any  olli.-e  in  the  Chuieh  ;ili"\e  thai  uf 
pn>li\fei-  i--  ami  halll  been  a  e;reat  ami  intolerable  griev- 
anre.  Ill  A|ir.,  l'i>'.t.  Ill''  Se'.ltMi  1'ai'lianielil  met  an<l 
!  ;iu  ai-l  abolishing  |irclae\.|  In  Ili'.HIthe  1'ai  liament 

a.nain  Ml. -I    mi. I  pa--ed  a.  I-    le-emdill:;  ill.'    -tatnl 

which    li:nl   de, -lure. I    the.   king's   .-npremaey,  and    rai 

Ihf  Cimles-ion   of  Failti   an.)  settling  I're-t.yterian   ehiireh 

g.n  ei  ninent.     Tin-  -nun-  I'.u'li..  in. ul  pa -scd  an  act  a'. 

'.  though  the  new   in'.liun'li  wa-  known  I.. 
I..'  Btrenuoiuly  opposed  i"  its  abolition.^     In  li'i'.Ci  the  Par- 

li:illli'lil   pa-sei|   :lll   ;!.'!    l"i    "  -.tiling  llli'  .(ili.'!   and   peace   of 

inireli."  I. nl  this  art  e\pre--ly  pro\  i.|i-.|  l'.,r  -uininoning 
the  <:•  mlily    by   royal  niithorit  \ .     So    far   fi.nii 

•ettling  the  j.r:i  i-  ;ni.l  i[iiii't  of  the  Church,  the  consequence 
of  this  ai'l  was  lh;it  a  tre-h  storm  of  eccle-ia-ti.'al  trouble 
swept  ini-r  >e:.llaml.  '1'h.-  llrnrial  As-embly  met  in  .May, 
li'.'.M.  pi. 'par. -I  I  .  as-eii  I|H-  li.'."iuin  of  the  Kirk  ami  her 
intrinsie  power  to  meet  in  synods  ami  a--emlilies.  The 
king  instnn  te.l  ihe  r..\al  commissioner  that  if  tho  act  of 

.uae\  wa-  M..I  a. j.ir  1  !H'  should  lit  onc-«  dissolve  the 

A  . mlily;  l>ut  tile  member*  of  the  Assembly  had  deter- 
ntiiii"!  in  that  ease  to  disregard  tho  royal  dissolution  and 
to  continue  their  sessions.  At  the  last  moment  the  I 
was  avoided,  in-tnielions  were  sent  to  the  commissioner  to 
withdraw  the  threat  of  dissolution,  and  the  independence 
of  the  Kirk  was  again  confirmed.!? 

With  the  beginning  of  tl ighteenth  century  came  the 

ii n  inn  of  tho  two  kingdoms  of  K upland  and  Scotland  and  tho 
merging  of  tho  two  legislatures  in  ono  Parliament.  In  the 
arti'-h'  on  tiie  KKKIM'II  i  i:rn  i  u  hi  eh  sec)  will  be  found  a  full 
statement  of  the  Mi.-eessive  legislative  acts  in  reference  to 

Ille  hnv   of   |iatn.!l;li; 1.1   Ihr  ill.lejienileni'e  of  the  Church, 

and  also  of  the  long-continued  struggles  between  the  two 
parties  in  the  Church  itself,  which  resulted  in  the  flrxt 
mil  in  1  ?•!:{,  in  a  second  secession  in  1752,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
I  MX  {hiring  the  first  part  of  this  period  the  Moderates, 
as  they  were  called,  in  distinction  from  the  Evangelicals., 
were  tho  ruling  party  in  the  Church.  They  exercised  their 
power  for  the  most  part  with  toleration  and  forbearance, 
except  in  the  cases  arising  out  of  the  exorcise  of  lay  patron- 
age. They  were  confessedly  lacking  in  spiritual  insight 
and  practical  zeal,  but  many  of  them  were  distinguished 
for  their  intellectual  and  literary  influence  and  for  their 
hi^h  personal  and  social  characteristics. 

In  tho  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Church  of 
Scotland  established  missions  in  Australia  and  in  the  prov- 
inces of  ISritish  North  America.  Those  missions  were 
gradually  formed  into  presbyteries  and  synods.  Recently, 
the  different  branches  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Australia 
ili.--olved  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  parent 
churches,  and  now  occupy  a  separate  pu.-ition  as  a  Church 
pi>--essin#  supreme  jurisdiction.  A  similar  union  has  still 
more  recently  taken  place  in  Canada.  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land during  this  century  has  established  missions  in  India, 
which  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  success  in 
in^'.  Missinns  to  the  Jews  are  also  sustained  at  Alex- 
.  Smyrna,  ami  S.ilonica. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
development  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  among  the 
.  I.  r_'v  i.I  tin  Si-iltish  Church  and  a  corresponding  growth 
of  religion"  power  in  tho  congregations.  The  lawof  patron - 
a.-e  has  been  abolished,  so  that  each  parish  as  it  becomes 
\araiit,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  the  patron,  has 
now  tho  right  of  electing  its  own  minister,  subject  to  the 
..f  the  presbytery. 

There  are  in  the  Seoitish  Church  upward  of  1000  parishes, 
with  about  200  chapels.  There  are  M  presbyteries,  consist- 
ing of  from  12  to  24  ministers,  with  an  eider  from  each 
kirk  session.  There  are  Hi  synods,  comprehending  each 
from  :;  I  i  7  piesbyteries.  The  lieneral  Assembly  is  the 
supreme  i-ourt  of  the  Church,  and  meets  annually  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  consols  (,f  representatives  from  all  the  pr. 

..in  the  royal  hiirgha  and  the  four  univer- 
sities.    The  ijiu TI]  is  repre-enied  in  the  General  Assembly 
lord  high  eotnniis-ioner.  l.nt  he  takes  no  part  in  the 
'i-.     'I'he  (Jen. sal  A--. mbly  decides  in  all  eases 
that  may  lie  brought  before  it  liy  appeal  from  the  inferior 
i  passes  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of 

•  Inn.  s.  CaMervvoiKl,  Cunningham,  Hclheriujjtoli. 
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the  Church ;  but,  according  to  what  is  called  the  Harrier 
act,  no  law  introditein^  an  inno\ation  or  change  in  the  es- 

tllbli-he.l    l.LVS  -    '-all    lie    pa--.. I    Until   it    has    reeei\  e  I    the    ap 

pi'.\  at  of  the  majority  of  the  p re- li\  tei  ie-.     I)  \  v  MI  I  si. . 

Srott,  county  of  \V.  Arkansas,  watered  by  I-'mirehe  l.i 
Fine,  I'etit  .lean,  ami  other  alllnents  of  Arkansas  Kiver. 
has  a  billy  soil.  Staples.  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  butter. 
Swine  aro  numerous.  t'»p.  Wuldron.  Area,  «j(i  M).  in. 

I1,  vix;. 

Scott,  county  of  W.  Illinois,  on  Illim.i-  l;i'..-r.  has  a 
level  SIM  face  abounding  in  coal  and  lime-tone,  and  i  I 

!.\  -e\eral  railroad-.  Staples.  Imlian  eorn,  wheat, 
wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Winchester.  Area,  255  M|.  in.  1'. 
In.  ,::n. 

Scott,  county  of  S.    E.  In. liana,  watered    by  tributaries 
of  White   Itivcr,  and  traversed  by  .letter-.. in  ille  M  < 
and  Indianapolis  and  Ohio  and  Mis-is-ippi  K.  l',s.    St 
hi.lian  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter. 
Cap.  Scottsburg.     Area,  181)  so,,  m.     P.  7>7 '•. 

Scott,  county  of  E.  Iowa,  bounded   E.  by  the   M 
sippi  and  N.  by  Wapsipinieon  Kiver,  has  a  high,  rolling 
-uitarc,  with  Homo  deposits  of  coal  and  lime-tone,  and   i- 
traversed  by  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  and  l.y  Iowa  iliu-ion 
of  Chicago  Hock  Island  and  Paeilie  K.  It.     Manufa 
of  carriages,  clothing,  furniture,  and  saddlery  are  nunn 
horses,  cattle,  and  swine  abound.     Staples,  Indian  eorn. 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.     Cap. 
Davenport.     Area,  450  sq.  m.     P.  38,599. 

Scott,  an  unorganized  county  of  W.  Kansas,  on  Smoky 
Hill  Kiver  and  Walnut  Creek,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a 
fertile  soil.  Area,  720  sq.  m. 

Scott,  county  of  N.  Kentucky,  watered  by  Little  Fork 
of  the  Eagle  and  Elkhorn  River,  and  traversed  by  Louis- 
ville Cincinnati  and  Lexington  K.  K.,  has  a  hilly  but  fertile 
surface.  Cap.  Georgetown.  Area,  240  sq.  m.  P.  11,607. 

Scott,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota,  bounded  N.  by  Min- 
n.'  ..la  Hiver,  has  a  rolling  prairie  surface,  with  abundance 
of  timber,  and  is  traversed  by  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and 
Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R«.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oatK,  bay,  and  butter.  Cap.  Shakopec.  Area,  390  .«q.  in. 
P.  11,042. 

Scott,  county  of  Central  Mississippi,  watered  by  Young 
Warrior  and  other  tributaries  of  Pearl  River,  has  a  level 
surface,  a  sterile  soil,  and  extensive  pine  forests,  and  is 
crossed  by  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  K.  Staples,  Indian 
corn  and  cotton.  Cap.  Forest.  Area,  540  sq.  m.  P.  7-17. 

Scott,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  Mississippi  River, 
has  an  uneven  surface,  the  river-bottoms  being  low  and 
swampy,  covered  with  vast  forests  of  cypress,  and  is  trav- 
ersed oy  Cairo  Arkansas  and  Texas  and  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  R.  Rs.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  sorghum-molasses.  Cap.  Commerce.  Area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  P.  7317. 

Scott,  county  of  N.  E.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Kentucky, 
watered  by  Big  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  has  a  stony 
and  sterile  soil,  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  with  thick  forests  and  have  de- 
posits of  coal.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  butter,  and 
honey.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Area,  315  sq.  m.  P.  4054, 

Scott,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  adjoining  Tcnncs.-ec. 
intersected  by  N.  fork  of  Uolston  and  by  Clinch  River,  trav- 
ersed by  Clinch  Mountain  and  several  parallel  ranges,  in- 
cludes the  celebrated  ••  Natural  Tunnel "  made  by  Clinch 
River  through  tho  mountains  of  the  same  name ;  has  de- 
posits of  bituminous  ooal  and  of  iron,  and  a  generally  fer- 
tile soil,  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  maple-sugar,  honey,  wool,  and  butter. 
Sheep  and  swine  are  numerous.  Cap.  Estillvillc.  Area, 
450  sq.  m.  P.  13,036. 

Scott,  tp.,  Mississippi  co..  Ark.     P.  659. 

Scott,  tp.,  Poinsett  co.,  Ark.     P.  592. 

Scott,  tp.,  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     P.  880. 

Scott,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.     P.  755. 

Scott,  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  111.     P.  829. 

Scott,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     P.  996. 

Scott,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  700. 

Scott,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     P.  1111. 

Scott,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  Ind.     P.  1024. 

Scott,  tp.,  Vanderburgh  CO.,  Ind.     P.  1677. 

Scott,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  337. 

Scott,  tp.,  Floyd  co.,  la.     P.  196. 

Scott,  tp.,  Fremont  co.,  la.     P.  1277. 

Scott,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  la.     P.  270. 

Scott,  tp.,  Henry  CO.,  la.     P.  1113. 
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Scott,  tp.,  Johnson  CO.,  la.     P.  961. 

Scott,  t]i.,  Madison  co.,  In.     P.  1229. 

Scott,  tp.,  Mahaska  co.,  la.     P.  1103. 

Scott,  t]>.,  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     P.  512. 

Scott,  tp..  liourbon  co.,  Kan.     P.  1729. 

Scott,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Kan.     P.  1306. 

Scott,  tp.,  Taney  co.,  Mo.     P.  551. 

Scott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1083. 

Scott,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.     P.  1409. 

Scott,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.     P.  11)7(1. 

Scott,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  495. 

Scott,  tp.,  Samlusky  co.,  0.     P.  1274. 

Scott,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1807. 

Scott,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     P.  1465. 

Scott,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  902. 

Scott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  1132. 

Scott,  tp.,  Wayno  co.,  Pa.     P.  817. 

Scott,  tp.,  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1361. 

Scott,  tp.,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.     P.  5745. 

Scott,  tp.,  Boono  co.,  West  Va.     P.  792. 

Scott,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1791. 

Scott,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  West  Va.     P.  594. 

Scott,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Wis.     P.  i:;sr>. 

Scott,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.     P.  832. 

Scott,  tp.,  Crawford  CO.,  Wis.     P.  800. 

Scott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.     P.  144S. 

Scott  (CHARLES),  b.  in  Cumberland  co.,  Va.,  in  1733; 
served  in  Braddock's  campaign  1755;  raised  the  first  com- 
pany S.  of  James  River  for  service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  became  colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia  battalion  Aug.  12, 
1776;  brigadier-general  Apr.  2,  1777;  distinguished  at 
Trenton,  Gennantown,  Monrnouth,  and  Stony  Point;  taken 
prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  Charleston  1780 ;  settled  in 
Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  1785;  brigadier-general  of  Kentucky 
volunteers  in  St.  Clair's  unfortunate  expedition  against 
i!i''  .Miami  Indians  1791,  but  made  a  successful  incursion 
to  the  Wabash,  defeating  the  Indians ;  commanded  a  por- 
tion of  Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers, 
1794;  was  governor  of  Kentucky  1808-12.  D.  Oct.  22, 
1820.  A  town  and  a  county  in  Kentucky  bear  his  name. 

Scott  (DAVID),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  10,  1806,  son  of 
a  landscape  engraver ;  educated  at  the  High  School ;  showed 
precocious  talent  for  designing  and  engraving;  visited 
Italy  in  1832.  D.  Mar.  5,  1849.  He  was  a  man  of  power- 
ful imagination  and  originality.  Among  his  paintings  are 
Nimrod,  Sarpedon,  Wallace,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  receiv- 
ing her  Death-  Warrant,  Jane  Shore  found  dead  in  the 
AV, •>>•(,  Achilles,  Orestes,  Paracelsus,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Christ 
in  the  Garden.  His  conceptions  were  vast,  but  his  smaller 
pieces  were  touched  with  great  loveliness.  Scott  made  a 
wonderful  likeness  of  R.  W.  Emerson.  He  was  an  author 
too;  wrote  an  able  series  of  papers  on  art  in  Jilackmood 
(1840) ;  competed,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  disappointment  whereat  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  his  death.  0.  B.  FHOTHIXGHAM. 

Scott  (DnED).     See  DRED  SCOTT  CASE. 

Scott  (Sir  GEORGE  GILBERT),  R.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  grandson 
of  Thomas  Scott,  the  biblical  commentator;  b.  at  Gawcott, 
Buckinghamshire,  England,  in  1811 ;  became  an  architect, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  school  which  effected  the 
so-called  '•'  Gothic  revival ;"  was  largely  employed  in  the 
restorations  of  the  ancient  cathedrals  of  England,  includ- 
ing Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  building  of  new  churches, 
colleges,  and  secular  public  edifices.  Among  his  recent 
works  are  the  university  buildings  at  Glasgow,  the  Indian, 
foreign,  home,  and  colonial  offices,  London,  and  the  national 
memorial  to  Prince  Albert  in  Kensington  Gardens,  which 
procured  him  the  honor  of  knighthood  Aug.  9,  1872.  He 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Architectural  Museum  at 
Westminster,  is  lecturer  on  architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  has  published  several  professional  treatises. 

Scott  (GUSTAVUS  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  June  13,  1812,  in 
Virginia;  lieutenant  in  1841,  commander  in  1856,  captain 
in  1863,  commodore  in  1869,  rear-admiral  in  1873;  retired 
in  1874.  Served  afloat  during  the  civil  war,  and  com- 
mended for  good  "service  and  gallantry."  F.  A.  PARKER. 

Scott  (HENRY  L.),  b.in  North  Carolina  Nov.,  1814;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July  1,  1833;  cap- 
tain 1847.  From  1842  to  1848  he  served  as  A.  D.  C.  on  the 
staff  of  his  father-in-law,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  as  his  chief  of  staff,  gaining  the  brevets 
of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  ;  was  acting 
judge-advocate  1848-50;  again  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott 


1850-61,  being  advanced  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  ISJi.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  an  inspector- 
general  IT.  S.  army;  retired  from  active  service  Oct..  l.siil ;  re- 
signed Oct.  31, 1862.  Author  of  a  Military  IJiftimiari/  ( 1861). 

Scott  (JOHN),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Pa.,  July  14, 1824;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1840;  was  a  prosecuting  attorney  ISKi- 
49  ;  was  for  ten  years  solicitor  for  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
R.  li.  Co. ;  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  1862, 
and  was  U.  8.  Senator  1869-75. 

Scott  (Joiix  MORIS),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1730,  de- 
scended from  the  baronial  family  of  the  Scotts  of  Ancram  ; 
graduated  at  Yale  1746;  became  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
lawyer  in  New  York;  was  an  early  and  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Ilrilish  min^try,  co- 
operating with  William  Livingston,  Sears,  Lamb,  and  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty,"  in  which  organization  he  was  a  popular 
orator;  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1774 ;  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  member 
of  the  general  committee  of  New  York,  appointed  in  1775, 
and  of  the  provincial  Congress  177.')-7C>:  aided  in  drawing 
up  the  constitution  of  New  York  1776;  was  chosen  by  the 
Continental  Congress  as  one  of  the  first  brigadier-generals 
of  New  York  troops  June  9,  1776;  served  at  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  co.  until  Mar..  1777,  whrn 
he  became  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  which  office  he 
filled  until  1779;  was  delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress 
1780-83,  and  chosen  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society 
of  Cincinnati  1784.  I),  in  New  York  Sept.  14,  1784. 

Scott  (Ji'LiA  H.  Kinney),  b.  at  Shesequin,  Pa.,  in 
1809;  was  married  to  David  L.  Scott  in  1825.  D.  at  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  in  1842.  She  wrote  many  fugitive  poems, 
which  after  her  death  were  published  in  a  volume  (1843)  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Mayo,  and  again  in  1854  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Sawyer. 

Scott  (LEVi),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cantwill's  Bridge  (now 
Odessa,  Newcastle  co.),  Del.,  Oct.  11,  1802;  educated  at  a 
neighborhood  school,  but  mainly  self-taught;  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  D.  D.  at  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  both 
honorary ;  was  principal  of  Dickinson  grammar  school, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  1840  to  1843  ;  also  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  from  1852  to  date. 

Scott  (MICHAEL),  b.  probably  at  Balwirie,  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  was  knighted  by 
Alexander  III. ;  travelled  in  England  and  France;  resided 
for  some  years  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
of  Germany;  is  said  to  have  written  treatises  on  natural  his- 
tory and  the  occult  sciences,  and  acquired  a  vast  reputation 
as  a  magician,  being  introduced  in  that  capacity  by  Dante 
in  his  Inferno.  Supposed  to  have  d.  in  Scotland  in  1293. 

Scott  (MICHAEL),  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1789;  ed- 
ucated at  the  high  school  and  university  of  that  city ;  re- 
sided in  Jamaica,  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce, 
1806—22;  published  anonymously  in  Blackwootfa  Maga- 
zine two  brilliant  sea-novels,  Tom  Crhxjlv'x  Lnrf  and  The 
Cruise  of  the  Midge,  which  were  ascribed  to  Chainier  or 
to  Marryatt  until  after  his  death  in  1835. 

Scott  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Devonshire,  England,  in 
1811;  studied  at  Shrewsbury  school ;  graduated  at  Chri.-t 
Church,  Oxford,  1833 :  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  and  col- 
lege tutor;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England:  was 
rector  of  Duloe,  Cornwall,  and  of  South  Luffenham,  Rut- 
landshire; became  master  of  Baliol  1854,  professor  of  ex- 
egesis 1861,  and  dean  of  Rochester  1870.  He  translated 
several  works  forming  part  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers,  and  was  associated  with  Dean  Liddell  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  well-known  Greek  Lexicon  (1845  ;  6th  ed.  18G9). 

Scott  (RoBSRT  KINGSTON),  b.  in  Armstrong  co.,  Pa., 
July  8,  1826 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Starling  College, 
0. ;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Henry  co. ;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Ohio  volunteers  Oct.,  1861,  colonel  July  5,  1862; 
was  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Corinth;  commanded  a 
brigade  under  Hurlbut  in  Tennessee,  in  Mississippi  under 
Logan,  and  in  Georgia  under  Sherman  ;  made  prisoner  near 
Atlanta,  but  soon  exchanged ;  took  part  in  the  '•  march  to  the 
sea ;"  was  assistant  commissary  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  South 
Carolina  1865-68,  and  governor  of  South  Carolina  1868-71. 

Scott  (ROBERT  N.),  b.  Jan.  21,  1838.  at  Winchester, 
Tenn. ;  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  4th  Xr.  S.  Infantry 
Jan.  21, 1857,  adjutant  July,  1861,  and  captain  Sept.,  1861. 
He  served  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  18IH,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Massachusetts  during  the  San 
Juan  difficulties  in  1859.  He  was  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac as  acting  adjutant-general  1st  brigade  regular  in- 
fantry Mar.-June,  1862 ;  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  York- 
town  and  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  where  he  was  wounded 
and  brevetted  for  gallantry,  and  as  acting  adjutant-general 
of  Casey's  division  Aug.,  1862,  to  June,  1863.  From  June, 
1863,  to  Sept.,  1864,  he  was  senior  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.- 
Gen.  Halleck;  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volunteers 
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(major  and  lieutenant  colonel  J  Sept.,  lsol,  to  .l:m..  I1-'',  : 
nt  head  <{u;ii!i'i  -  of  the  unity  and  military  dhi-ion  of  the 
.la -iic-  in  .Inlv .  1865,  and  .idjntant  general  mililury  di\  i-ion 

III'    111,'      PaClfiC     .1  Blj  -     i   }68,    I"     lice.,     I  Mil!  I     aide    dc    camp     t«l 

(im.  llalleck  IV.. in' .lnii.,  |sii",  till  I S7L',  except  |,,r  apart 
of  I  >7",  when  in  command  of  posts  in  MlMifsippl  un'l 
Kentucky:  assigned  !••  Hith  Infantry  in  1S7II;  tran-fcrrcd 
to  od  A rt illerv  .Ian.,  IS7I;  professor  of  military  science  at 
Faiibanlt,  .Minn.,  ls~2-7;t,  since  wdien  has  commanded  at 

Foil     Illltaiio.     N.     V.        llreiet     lieutenant -colonel     Mar.     lit, 

!>*'.',  "lor   service-  in  .-Minn--'!!"!!  with  organi/atioii  uf  tin; 
volunteer  armies  uf  I  In-  I    .  S."     Autborof  l>Hjrut»f  lit- 
it,:,:,    /,:,,r,,:f  the    U.   S.   <|S71!j. 

Srcill  (TnoM  vs),  D.  !>.,  b.  at  Baylofi.  Lanca-hirc.  Eng- 
land.  Feb.     III.    17(7;    Ilil'l    limited    riliicittinii.il 

hut  Ity  private  study  ijiKililicd  him-dl  a.-  JL  inini-ter  ol'  the 
Cllnrrll  of  England:  was  ordained  I77L':  became  in  I7-H 
curate  of  lllney.  w  heie  In-  wa-  intimate  with  III''  poet  Cow- 
perj  in  I7v>  chaplain  to  the  l.'i  k  lln-pital.  an  I  in  1801 

of   A-toll    Satidtord,     ItucKinirha  m-hii  c.    u  li.-re    he   d. 

Apr.  Hi.  I*1M.  lit-  urotc  se\ei-a!  uorK-  of  a  strongly  Cal- 
\mi-tic  stamp,  and  published  in  1798  a  popular  1 

,  r-'ii!,  \,,i. ..  often  reprinted  in  England  anil  the  I'.  S. 

Scott  (TiniM  »s  A.),  b.  at  London,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  in 

ISL'I.      After  a  common  school  educa'inll  In:  was   placed    in 
IIUMIIC--    in    l<'l.   working    in    several   diflorciit   po 
until  I  >.'>n.  when   lie   enter.- I   the  employ  of  the   Pennsyl- 
vania   I!.    K.  CO.  :i-    general    agent    of  tliu    eastern  ilivision. 

In  I--.VJ  In  wa-'  elect e  I  \  ice  president  of  the  company,  and 
in  Is71  iN  pre.-idciit.  Three  years  before  he  hail 
made  pie-ideiit  of  tin*  PeaMjlvania  Compnuy.  He  baa 
als  i  been  pie  idem  nt'  the  Texas  Paeifn;  K.  R.  since  its 
organization  in  1S7I,  and  is  controlling  director  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Security  Co.  In  l»tll  he  was  assistant 

TV  of  war.  J.  li.  liisuor. 

Scott  (Sir  WU.TBH),  b.  in  Edinburgh  Aug.  15,  1771,  the 
I  Walter  Si  oil.  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  Anne  Ruth- 
i.  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  med- 
inthe  limei-ity  of  Edinburgh.  The  first  six  children 
of  his  father  and  mother  ilied  in  infancy  between  the  years 
I  ,  >',i  and  I  7!iti.  The  children  born  after  this  date,  five  sons 
and  one  daughter,  survived  to  maturity.  They  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  birth,  Hubert,  in  the  navy  and  subsequently  in 
tlir  Ka-t  hnliii  Coinpnny's  service;  John,  a  major  in  the 
unny:  WAI.TKH;  Anne;  Thomas,  paymaster  of  the  70th  reg- 
iuii'iit.  d.  in  Canada;  and  David.  Walter  waft  a  strong  and 
healthy  ehild  until  about  eighteen  months  old,  when  be 
Invaine  incurably  lame  in  his  right  leg — a  weakness  which 
sadly  interfered  wilh  his  I-,ve  of  active  sports,  but  ne\er 
marred  his  cheerfulness,  good  temper,  or  courage.  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  was  placed  in  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, whore  he  remained  for  four  years,  the  first  two  in 
the  elass  of  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  and  the  remaining  time  un- 
der  the  tuition  of  the  distinguished  rector,  Dr.  Alexander 
Adam,  of  whom  Scott  gives  a  pleasant  account  in  his  frag- 
ment at  Autobiography,  Personally  popular,  and  making 
him-clf  respceted  by  his  courage  and  general  ability  to  take 
•f  himself,  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  bright  scholar, 
alt  hough  oven  then  giving  evidence  of  his  love  of  knowledge, 
of  a  strong  memory  for  whatever  pleased  him,  and  of 
special  delight  in  history,  poetry,  fairy-tales,  and  romances. 
In  \l*:'i  he  entered  the  university,  and  for  a  year  or  more 
attended  the  classes  in  Greek,  Latin,  logic,  and  ethics,  giv- 
ing some  attention  also  to  history  and  law.  In  the  ancient 
!e  but  little  progress,  although  more  sue- 
n  --In!  iii  other  .studies.  It  is  nut  surprising,  then,  that  in 
thorough  knowledge  ami  discipline  he  should  have  found 
himself  at  fault.  Years  afterward,  and  when  he  had  be- 
i-omi'  famous,  ho  writes  in  his  Autobiography :  "It  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  op- 
portunities which  I  neglected  in  my  youth.  Through 
p. in  of  my  literary  career  I  have  felt  pinched  and 
hampered  by  my  own  ignorance;  and  I  would  at  this  mo- 
ment give  half  the  reputation  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
Hiire  if  by  doing  so  I  could  rest  the  remaining  part 
upon  a  sound  foundation  of  learning  and  science."  His 
progress  in  the  university  was  arrested  by  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  whieh  seems  to  have  broken  up  all  plans  of  fur- 
-tudy.  and  in  I7.~v>  -Ml  ho  entered  into  indentures  with 
his  father  to  serve  the  usual  apprenticeship  to  a  writer  to 
the  Signet.  In  K'.'l!  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  During 

and  the1  sin eding  years  he  was  crowding  his  mind 

with  vn -t  aeenmuhiiioiK  of  ••  ponderous  and  miscellaneous" 
knowledge  of  poetry  and  areha'ology,  fiction  and  history. 
HOl  c.i->  to  condense  or  reduce  to  system  and  order.  "My 

inory  of  events."  he  says.  '•  wa's  like  one  of  the  largo 

old  Fashioned  -tone  earnnm*  of  the  Turks,  very  difficult  to 
load  well  and  discharge,  but  making  a  powerful  effect  when 

DJ   good    i-ham-e    any  object    did    OOme    within    l:niL-e   of  its 

shot"    He  had  already  begun  to  collect  books  and  m 


o|  antiquarian   iiitere-t.   "the  germ  of  the  magnificent  li- 
brary and  museum  of  Abbot-ford."     His  mind  was  al' 
turning  toward  letters,  and  in  I7'."l  he  made  his  first  con- 
M<  publication,  being   tran-lations  |>,,m  the   (icrinnn 
of  Hiirger.     This  was  followed  in  I7'.l'.»  by  11  translation  of 

(iotlhc'.    <;,,.t;:,i,u    li,  ,-/,,  hnl'l-  n.     Til'      Illlll*'      "/    .1  «y.'  /I,    and 

In  the  mean  time,  in  17'J7,  he  was  married  to  Charlotte 
Ma  i  L'aret  Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of  French  biith  and 
puintage,  but  a  resident  in  England.  Two  years  later, 
through  the  influence  "I  hi-  liiend-.  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  shei  ill  dcput.  of  S«  Ikirkshire,  an  office  with 
light  duties  and  which  brought  the  impoit.int  addition  to 
bis  r.  .  In  IS02  he  publi-hed  two 

volumes  of  the    V  f  ih'    .vv,,«;«/i   Bord*r,   whieh 

was  completed  the  next  year  by  a  third  volume.     It  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  may  be  considered  a-  B 
ing  the  way  to  his  geneial  lame.     It  brought  him  al.-o  into 
familiar  aeijuaintamje   with   men  of  genius   and    lo\. 

legendary  lore,   such  as   Hjeh  long   n iber  of 

Parliament    forlhe    I   nhcrsity   "I    Oxford,  and   that  ccccn- 
t .  ic  genius.  John  Ley  den. 

From  this  time  onward  to  the  year  1  s:',l.  when,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  fourth  serie-  of  '/',, 
i, i, I  /.n:,'/f ',:••!.  there  was  but  one  \  car  '  I  Hi7)  which  w; 
marked  by  some  independent  work  in  \  erse  or  | 
ing  the  impress  of  his  genius,  giving  new  impulse  to  lit 
eratnre  and  new  fame  to  the  land  of  his  birth.     Tin 
room  to  mention  only  the  most   important  of  these.     In 
1S05  was  published  the  l.ny  uf  the  Ln*t  Miiutrrl.     It  took 
the  world  by  surprise,  and  was  received  with  unbounded 
delight,  not  only  for  its  chivalrie  spirit,  its  "vivid  richness 
of  coloring,"  its  pathos,  beauty,  grace,  and  airy  In    i 
but  as  giving  the  promise  of  original  poetic  fervor  and  power 
to  which  the  kingdom  had  long  been  a  stranger.     Edition 
after  edition  was  called  for,  and  sold  as  soon  as  published. 
••  In  the  history  of  British  poetry,  "says  Mr.  Lockhart, "  noth- 
ing had  ever  equalled  the  demand  for  the  Lay  nf  the  f.att 
Mi,i*trel."     This  was  followed  in   1SOS  by  ifeium,  per- 
haps the  strongest  and  boldest  of  his  poems,  and  in  1810 
by  The  Lady  of  the  Lnke,  in  some  respects  more  pleasing 
than  any.     In  these  his  poetic  power  culminated.     The 
poems  subsequently  published — The  Vision  of  Don   l'»,l 
erick ( 1811),  Kukeby  (1812),  Tin-  llriilnl uf  Triermaiii  (IS l.'i), 
The  Lord  of  tie  Met  (1815)— were  unequal  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  various  ways  gave  evidence  of  a  waning  popular- 
ity, which  Scott  was  among  the  first  to  recognize.     An- 
other reason  for  this  perceptible  loss  of  popular  favor  was 
the  appearance  of  another   brilliant  light  in   the  early 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron. 

During  these  six  or  eight  years  Scott  had  been  advancing 
in  fame  and  in  pecuniary  resources.  In  1806  his  friends 
had  procured  for  him  the  appointment  to  one  of  the  clerk- 
ships of  the  court  of  sessions,  worth  about  £1300  a  year, 
the  emoluments  of  which,  however,  by  an  express  arrange- 
ment, he  did  not  receive  until  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  1X12.  Still  earlier,  in  1805,  he  had  become 
a  regular  partner  in  the  printing-bouse  of  James  Ballan- 
tync  A  Co.,  although  this  connection  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  nearly  every  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  steps  of 
his  life.  "  Ho  continued  bound  by  it,"  says  his  son-in-law, 
"  during  twenty  years,  and  its  influence  on  his  literary  ex- 
ertions and  his  worldly  fortunes  was  productive  of  much 
good,  and  not  a  little  evil."  In  1808  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  establishing  the  Quarterly  Kerirm  in  London,  in 
opposition,  politically,  to  the  Edinburgh  Jleriew,  the  ac- 
knowledged advocate  of  the  Whigs  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
became  a  secret  partner  in  the  publishing-house  of  John 
Hal lant vn e  <t  Co.  In  1811  he  began  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion for  territorial  aggrandisement  by  the  purchase  of  100 
acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Melrose,  for 
£41)110.  To  this  he  added  estate  after  estate  adjoining, 
purchasing  nt  high  rates,  till  he  had  expended  nearly  or 
quite  £40,000,  to  which  must  be  added  £25,000  more  for 
preparing  the  grounds  and  erecting  the  mansion  where  for 
a  few  years  he  dispensed  a  splendid  hospitality,  and  to 
which  his  fame  drew  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

On  the  decline  of  his  popularity  as  a  poet  his  fertile 
mind  turned  to  another  form  of  literature,  with  which  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  he  surprised  and  enchanted  the  world. 
In  1814  appeared,  anonymously,  a  novel  under  the  title  of 
Warerley.  The  next  year  Guy  Manneriag  was  published  ; 
in  1816,  The  Antiquity  and  the  first  series  of  the  Talet  of 
Mi/  I.iimllord ;  in  1817,  R«b  Rmj ;  in  1818.  The  Hear!  of 
Miillntliiiin  (2d  series  nf  Tatttt/My  Landlord);  in  1819, 
Tale*  <>f  Mi/  Litaillnrd  (3d  series)  and  Iriinlim .  This 
splendid  series  of  novels,  thrown  off  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  without  parallel,  marks  the  high  tide  of  his  genius. 
Those  which  follow  are  on  a  somewhat  lower  level,  but  the 
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abundance  of  the  production  was  hardly  diminished.  The 
M:,iinxti-ri/  and  The  A/tlmt  followed  in  1820;  Kenilimrth 
and  Tlu  Piratt  in  1821;  The  fortunes  of  Xi.jelin  1822 ; 
l'i-rri-il  ,,f  III:-  /'ml;  Qiirnlin  Dili-Irani,  and  ,SV.  Jtoiiiin'n 
Will  in  IS23:  Hi-ihjnuutlrt  in  IS24;  77it-  7'n/c.  </  l/i<:  '',•„- 
«rn/.  ,-«  iii  ISL'J  :  and  Wiini/*<'i'-k.  written  in  the  midst  of  im- 
pending troubles,  in  1826.  The  (!hronii-l<-n  nf  the  Cunomjatc 
(1st  and  2d  series)  followed  in  1327  and  1828.  Aun<-  nf 
Hi-!:  full-in  and  /'/<••  '/'nil-*  a/'  Mi/  Landlord  (4th  scries)  in 
IS2'.i  and  I8.-11  i-ln-e  the  long  list. 

The  secret  of  the  author  of  Wanrley,  although  known 
to  sonic  and  confidently  conjectured  by  almost  every  one, 
was  not  acknowledged  until  after  the  bankruptcy  of  Con- 
stable and  the  Ballant\  nes  had  rendered  even  a  formal  con- 
n.ihiK'nt  no  longer  possible.  Early  in  1826,  Constable  was 
obliged  to  stop  payment,  and  the  Ballantyncs.  inrhi<liii<; 
Scott  as  partner  in  the  house,  being  closely  connected,  failed 
for  a  very  large  amount.  The  humiliation  to  Scott  was 
indescribable,  but  ho  met  the  trial  with  remarkable  strength 
and  dignity.  The  most  liberal  offers  of  assistance  were 
ina'le  to  him  by  friends  and  admirers,  among  them  one  of 
£;;0,0()0  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  but  he  firmly 
declined  them  all.  He  refused  to  take  any  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances which  might  have  freed  him  from  the  claims  of 
his  creditors,  but  insisted  that  they  should  stand,  and  pledged 
the  labor  of  his  future  life  to  the  payment  of  these  debts. 
11-'  :it  once  entered  upon  that  course  of  untiring  industry 
in  writing  new  works  and  in  the  rcpublication  of  the  old 
with  notes  and  prefaces  which  enabled  him  within  a  few 
years  to  pay  to  his  creditors  £40,000,  and  to  put  things  in 
such  shape  that  soon  after  his  death  the  principal  of  the 
whole  was  paid  by  his  executors.  It  was  a  tremendous  ex- 
ertion, and  it  cost  him  his  life.  In  1830  alarming  symptoms, 
which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year,  were  followed  by 
a  paralytic  attack,  from  which  he  partially  recovered.  In. 
Apr.,  1831,  the  shock  was  renewed,  and  in  September  he 
left  Abbotsford  for  the  Continent,  a  great  part  of  which  he 
had  never  visited.  Wordsworth  commemorated  this  de- 
parture, and  gave  form  and  expression  to  the  universal 
feeling  of  sadness  and  hope,  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
sonnets : 

"  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light, 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height: 
Spirits  of  power  assembled  there  complain 
For  kindred  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 
While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain, 
Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners!  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes ! 
Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.    Be  true, 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  thou  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope!" 
The  admiralty  furnished  him  a  ship  of  war,  on  which  ho 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean,  touching  at  Malta,  and 
thence  going  to  Naples.     Here  his  mind  almost  entirely 
gave  way,  and  ho  hurried  homeward  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
stopping  for  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  reaching  Abbots- 
ford  in  July,  1832.     He  died  Sept.  21,  and  on  the  26th  was 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  Dryburgh  Abbey :    Mrs.  Scott 
had  died  in  1826.     His  four  children,  two  sons   and  two 
daughters,  survived  him,  but  none  are  now  living.     Anne, 
his  younger  daughter,  died  in  London,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Loekhart,  May  24,  1833,  and  Sophia  (Mrs.  Lockhart),  four 
years  later.     Walter,  the  oldest  son,   major  of  the  loth 
Hussars,  died  childless  in  India,  and  Charles,  unmarried, 
died  in  Persia.    Scott's  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
manly,  open,  tolerant,  and  kindly.     "  He  died,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  a  great  man,  and,  what  is  more,  a  good  man. 
He  has  left  us  a  double  treasure — the  memory  of  himself 
and  the  possession  of  his  works.     IJoth  of  them  will  en- 
dure."  Nor  will  one  withhold  assent  from  the  judgment  of 
Thomas  Carlyle :  "  No  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood 
was  put  together  in  that  eighteenth  century  of  time.  .  .  . 
Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen  !  take  our  proud 
and  last  farewell." 

There  is  no  room  in  a  short  article  like  this  to  attempt  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Scott,  or  of  the  worth  of  his 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  age,  or  of  his  influence 
on  the  honor  and  fame  of  his  native  land.  His  works,  both 
in  poetry  and  in  prose,  notwithstanding  some  adverse  criti- 
cism, have  taken  their  place  among  the  classics  of  the  Eng- 
lish language — a  place  which  they  will  not  bo  likely  to  lose. 
Of  the  standard  editions  of  his  works,  probably  the  most 
complete  and  discriminating  list  is  to  be  found  in  Allibone's 
Dictionary  of  Authors.  Extended  memoirs  of  Scott  have 
been  written  by  David  Vedder,  AVilliam  Weir,  George  Al- 
lan, and  (in  the  Em->/,:  liritann.)  by  William  Spalding.  But 
the  great  work  on  the  author  and  the  man.  and  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  biography  in  any  language,  is  the  Life  by 
his  son-in-law,  Lockhart.  S.  G.  BROWN. 


Scott  (Wn.j.iAM  BELL),  brother  of  David,  b.  in  Scot- 
land about  18111;  became  a  distinguished  painter  and 
:nvh:i'ologist  and  head-master  of  the  government  school  of 
design  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne;  wrote  poems  at  an  early 
a^e;  published  llitili-i.  ami  other  Poems  (1839),  The  Year 
«/  thi-  \Yi»-lil,  it  Philosophical  Poem  (1840),  a  memoir  of 
his  brother  David  (1850),  Aniii/iiarian  li/i-niinii/n  in  the 
Surth  i  if  Kni/land  (in  quarto  numbers,  1S4H-51 ).  Chorea 
Snin-li  Yiti  (ISjl),  Poems  (1854),  Half-hunt-  Li-rtnres  on 
(fit-  Ili»t<»-it  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Ornamental  Arta 
(1861),  Aibtrt  H'di-i'i;  Inn  'Lift:  and  Wurk»  (1S61I),  and  an- 
other volume  of  ]'i>r/ti.i  (18".')),  with  beautiful  illustrations 
executed  by  himself,  and  aided  his  brother  in  his  illustra- 
tions to  Bunyan's  PilgrivCf  Pi-nf/i-cmt.  After  more  than  a 
generation  of  neglect  the  poems  of  AVilliam  Bell  Scott  are 
now  (1875-76)  recognized  by  W.  M.  llossetti,  the  London 
Athenaeum,  and  other  good  authorities  as  worthy  of  a  high 
rank  in  modern  literature. 

Scott  (WINFIELD),  b.  in  Dinwiddie  co.,  near  Petersburg, 
Va.,  June  13,  1786 ;  educated  at  William  and  .Mary  College; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  (lie  bar.  In  1808  (May 
3)  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  captain  of  light  artillery, 
and  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  where  a  year  later,  for 
disrespectful  allusion  to  the  conduct  of  his  superior  officer 
(Gen.  Wilkinson),  he  was  suspended  by  a  court-martial  for 
one  year,  rejoining  his  command  at  Baton  Rouge  in  the 
fall  of  1811.  Promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  June,  1S12, 
he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  organize  troops  for  the  field, 
but  on  application  was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  re- 
porting to  Gen.  Smyth  Oct.  4.  near  Buffalo.  The  attack  on 
Queenstown  occurred  Oct.  13;  Scott,  declining  to  serve 
under  Col.  Van  Rensselacr,  his  junior,  did  not  participate 
in  the  carrying  of  the  heights  and  battery,  but  Van  Kcns- 
sclaer  being  wounded,  Scott  was  now  ordered  across  to 
take  command,  and  the  battle  was  fought  by  him.  After 
a  gallant  resistance  he  was  overpowered,  and,  the  militia 
refusing  to  cross  to  his  support,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
with  his  command.  Held  a  prisoner  until  Nov.  4,  he  was 
exchanged  soon  after.  In  Mar.,  1813,  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the  same 
month  attained  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment.  Reporting 
with  his  battalion  to  Gen.  Dearborn  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
in  May,  he  led  the  advance  in  the  assault  on  Fort  George, 
May  27,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine,  but  first  to  enter  the  work.  In  June 
he  commanded  the  rear-guard  in  the  retreat  from  Stony 
Creek  to  Fort  George,  and  in  connection  with  the  navy 
mado  the  descent  on  Burlington  and  York  in  September. 
In  October  he  joined  (Jen.  Wilkinson's  army  in  Western 
New  York,  but  the  enterprise  on  Montreal  being  abandoned, 
he  was  ordered  to  Washington,  and  in  Mar.,  1814,  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general.  Reporting  to  Gen.  Brown  at  Buf- 
falo, he  established  a  camp  of  instruction,  and  entered  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  troops 
with  great  zeal,  bringing  them  to  a  condition  of  consider- 
able efficiency  when  (July  3,  1814)  the  river  was  crossed 
and  Fort  Erie  captured.  Pursuing  the  retreating  army, 
the  battle  of  CIIIPPKWA  (which  see)  ensued  July  5,  in  which 
Scott  greatly  distinguished  himself;  the  battle  of  LUNDY'S 
LANE  (which  see)  next  followed  (July  25),  where  Scott  was 
severely  wounded  after  having  had  two  horses  shot  under 
him.  He  was  now  (July  26)  promoted  to  be  major-general, 
and  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.  He  was  disabled 
by  his  wound  until  October,  when,  but  partially  recovered, 
he  was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  then  again  threatened  ;  thence 
to  Washington,  where  he  was  engaged  as  president  of  a 
board  on  infantry  tactics  and  of  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
case  of  Gen.  Winder.  Declining  to  act  as  secretary  of  war, 
he  sailed  for  Europe  in  July,  1815,  returning  the  following 
year,  and  soon  after  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Mayo  of 
Richmond.  In  1818  he  commenced  the  preparation  of 
General  Regulation!  of  the  Army,  and  in  1S20  his  System 
of  Infantry  and  Rifle  Tactics.  Ordered  to  the  North-west 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  he  arrived  just  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Sac  Indians  at  Bad  Axe  (Aug.  2),  which  virtually 
ended  the  war.  During  the  nullification  troubles  (ls;;2- 
33)  Scott  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  where,  by  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  and  delicate  management,  a  collision  be- 
tween the  "  nullifiers  "  and  the  U.  S.  troops  was  prevented. 
His  next  service  was  in  Florida  and  the  Creek  Nation 
against  the  Indians,  but  being  charged  by  Gen.  Jesup 
witli  dilatoriness,  he  was  superseded  by  that  ofliccr,  and  a 
court  of  inquiry  ordered,  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal and  approval  of  Scott's  conduct.  The  Canada  bor- 
der troubles  (1837-38)  next  demanded  his  attention,  fol- 
lowed in  1838  by  the  duty  of  emigrating  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians to  the  upper  Arkansas,  and  in  1840-41  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Maine  during  the  disputed  territory  controversy, 
conducting  the  management  of  each  of  these  delicate  and 
important  duties  with  great  judgment  and  success.  In 
June,  1841,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  as 
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genera!  iii  chief.  In  tins  war  with  Mexico  ho  was  ordered 
in  Nov.,  is  |ii,  I-,  take  co.nmand.  Assembling  his  ' 

ill  I, olios  l-l:ihcl.  I'.cplll  wlicn-c  In-  111"1.!"!  ill  trail-ports  ill 
F- -I, .nary,  n  lauding  w..  •  Mar.  '.>  1  :il  V.-r.i  I'm/. 

The  place  »a  :il  mi  •••  invc.-te  I  mi  the  1:111-1  side,  and  ,-nr 
rendered,  together  with  the.  castle  nf  Sail  Juan  dTlloa, 

Aliir.  _".i.  (See  VI:IIA  1'iti  /.)  The  li:ilt!i- of  CKIIIIH  Cmnx) 
(which  oe  wat  fought  Apr.  I\  and  .lalapa  occupied  next 
il:i\  :  Worth's  dm  ion,  in  advaii'-c,  occupied  Pnelila.  where 
it,  was  joined  liy  Scott  with  tlio  rc-er\c  l.y  the  end  of  May. 
Awaiting  rcinfirceiiiciils  and  supplic .<.  the  army  was  de- 
hive  I  here  until  Augii-t.on  tin-  7th  of  which  month  the 

ad\:in-e  WM  rammed  with  in.::;s  men.    The  littles  of 

Colitrora-i,  I'lmrubusco.  ninl  San  Antonio  (see  CliriirBUBCO) 
wen-  foa-lit  An;,'.  19-20,  and  on  the  IMth  an  armistice  was 
concluded  ninl  negotiations  entered  into  between  eonnnis- 


c 

sioners. 


bailing  lii  agree  upon  term>,  operation!  were  ro- 
ii d  Sept.  v.  and  on  the  8th  the  battle  of  MHI.IVH  HKL  RKY 

(which  see)  was  fought  ;  the  heights  of  CH  AIM  l.TKl'Kr  (which 
.-eel  were  carried  Sept.  13,  as  well  as  the  San  Cosmo  and 

Helen  gates  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  army  entering  the 
next  day  (Sept.  I  1).  A  contribution  of  $150.0011  was  levied 
on  the  capital,  and  taxation  for  revenue  imposed  to  the 
amount  of  sm.iiiMI.  The  sum  of  $1 18,000  was  sent  by  Scott 
to  Washington  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
an  army  asylum.  The  (iuadalnpe  Hidalgo  treaty  of  peace, 
signed  liv  the  commissioners  Feb.  2,  1848,  was  ratified  by 
Congress.  Declining  the  proffered  presidency  of  the  Mex- 
ican republic,  Scott,  having  been  superseded  by  (ten.  W.  0. 
IJutler,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  ordered  in  his  case,  arrived 
in  N'ew  York  May,  1848.  Congress  in  March  had  extended 
to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and  authorized  a  gold  medal.  In 
June  he  was  a  candidate  for  nomination' in  the  Whig  con- 
vention which  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  Presidency. 
In  1852  he  received  the  nomination  from  the  Whig  party, 
but  was  signally  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierce,  carrying  but 
four  States — Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  and  Tcn- 
nc'ssec — though  receiving  a  large  popular  vote.  In  1855 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  brevet  was  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1859  he  was  sent  to  Puget's  Sound  to  ar- 
range the  difficulty  caused  by  the  occupation  of  San  Juan 
Island  by  (ien.  llarncy. 

Though  too  infirm  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  army 
in  the  great  civil  war,  Gen.  Scott  unhesitatingly  threw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  his  government,  and  in 
the  exciting  events  preceding  actual  hostilities  rendered 
important  service.  On  Nov.  1,  1861,  he  was  retired  from 
active  service,  but  without  reduction  of  pay  or  allowances. 
He  published  his  Autobiography  in  1864.  D.  at  West  Point 
May  29,  KSiiii.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Scot'ticisms  are  words  and  expressions  proper  to  the 
Teutonic  speech  of  North  Britain,  with  which  literary  Eng- 
lish is  often  corrupted,  particularly  in  parts  of  the  II.  S.  oc- 
cupied by  a  population  derived  from  Scotland  and  North 
Ireland.  Sir  Walter  Scott  carefully  excluded  them  from 
his  works  as  he  discovered  them,  but  stiddpnty  for  *'  sudden- 
ncss  "  remains  ;  and  attention  was  called  to  them  by  John 
Sin  -lair,  M.  P.,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Scottish  Dialect 
(1782).  (See  also  Jamieson,  Diet,  of  the  Scottish  Lang.,  re- 
vised ed.  1867.)  In  lecturing,  George  Combe  used  pate  for 
"head;"  a  reviewer  detects  a  traveller  as  Scotch  from  the 
expression,  "We  were  not  long  of  finishing  our  breakfast;" 
and  in  the  U.  S.  we  may  trace  a  Scotch  ancestry  by  expres- 

like  ,niHiif/rr  ("under"),  backset  ("relapse"),  be- 
(/.'•//'/'/?  ("grudge"),  bladhcrskite  ("babbler  ),  biy-coat 
("great-coat"),  bore-tree  ("elder"),  boirl  ("basin"),  luilli- 
r,i,j  ft-)  use  abusive  language),  chap  or  chappie  ("  fellow"), 
<//rc/,-  (slight  repast),  cine*  ("throw  "),  clash  (slanderous 
talk),  draw  cuts  ("lots"),  a  on(  of  yarn;  foment  ("oppo- 
'  i.  I/tunics  ("spectacles"),  a  gone  man,  not  a  halt 
("whit"),  keel  ("ruddle"  or  "red  chalk"),  killogne  (to 
"plot"),  no  i,l,ji','ti,,ns  ("objection"),  red  ("comb  out") 
the  hair,  a  redding  comb;  /'>;f  up  ("arrange")  a  room; 
AV/Aii///  (Sunday);  scrunti/  ("stunted");  so  ("as")  soon 
as,  used  by  Hume:  ffijijn/,  "form-staid,  summons  (summon), 
tiiii'luirn  ("sunset"),  swap,  mcinyle-tree,  tantrum,  a  tin 
("tin  cup");  !/•//<(,'»  i/,,ur  will,  trap  (to  get  the  place  of 
a  higher  pupil  by  a  correct  answer),  and  many  others. 
Some  of  the.-e  are  also  Irish,  a  dialect  which  seems  to  have 
gi\  i  n  n-:  ,/,,/•  (a  pack  of  cards),  rfnlij  or  rcnegrte  ("  revoke" 
at  -aids),  and  perhaps  nither  ("neither"),  as  well  as  the 
archaic  ii,i,/i/,,;;  S.  S.  HALDKMAX. 

Scottish  Language  and  Literature.  See  EN-G- 
USH LAM;I  AOI:  v\n  Lm-:itATriu-:. 

Srottow  (JOSHUA),  b.  in   England  in  1615;  came  to 

in,  M:i-.-.,  in  Id::  I  :  became  a  captain  of  militia,  mu 
oonfldential  agent  of  La  Tour  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
eo'o nial  goM -1-11111  cm  id.,i  57.  D. 'at  Boston  Jan.  20, 1898. 

Author  of  III,/  .;/,.„•„  /--,„,-,,,,/,..  ,  I,, ;ii  |,  nmi  A  Narrative 
,'f  tin'  Planting  ,,f  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  etc.  (1694). 


Scott  River,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Siskiyou  CO.,  Cal.     I'.  I  Id. 

Scutts'boro,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  can.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  Memphis  an<l  I  harloton  it.  R.,  has  2  chun-h.  •-, 
good  schooN,  :.'  new  -papers,  1  ^team-mill,  several  cotton- 
gins,  and  3  hotels,  p.  of  v.  :;.'i7  ;  of  tp.  II !::. 

A.  SXOIMJIIASS,  F.n.  "  llr.itAi.n." 

Scotttt'hurg,  p.-v..  cap.  Scott  DO.,  llld.,  on  .1 
sonvillc  Madi-on  ami  I  ii'lianapolis  K.  1!.,  7'.l  miles  S.  of 
the  latter  place.  It  wan  laid  out  in  !>,;:.  and  ha-  J 
churches,  good  school,-,  I  new-paper,  '.',  hotel-,  and  several 
large  mills  and  shops.  Principal  business,  manufacturing 
lumber  and  barrel-stave".  1'.  ali.nlt  500. 

Juiiv  II.  J.  .SiK-ur,  Kn.  "SioTT  Co.  DKMOCBAT." 

Srott's  Creek,  p.-v.,  Jai-kson  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  529. 

Scotts'ville,  p.-v.,  Ilibl,  co.,  Ala.     P.  955. 

Srottsville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Allen  CO.,  Ky.     P.  217. 

Scottsville,  p.-v.,  Whcatland  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  X.  Y. 
P.  119. 

Scottsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  79  miles 
W.  of  Uiehmond,  on  .lames  Uiver,  has  5  churches,  2  pud 
lie  schools,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  1  largo  mill. 
Principal  business,  farming.     P.  of  v.  388;  of  tp.  5994. 
liiwso.v  4  MAHOXEY,  EDS.  "C'oimiKit." 

Scott  Valley,  tp.,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.    P.  1259. 

Scott'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Macoupin  co.,  111.     P.  1440. 

Scotus  (Duss).    See  DUNS  Seorus. 

Scotus  (JOHAXSKS).     See  ERIOE.VA. 

Sco'ville  (JOSEPH  A.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1811;  was 
long  engaged  in  journalism  in  his  native  city,  where,  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  was  correspondent  of  the  London  //• 
and  Standard  over  the  signature  "  Manhattan,"  and  be- 
came clerk  of  the  common  council.  D.  in  New  York  Juno 
25,  1864.  Author  of  Tlie  Ai/renti<res  of  Clarence  Do/ton, 
or  Lift;  in  New  York,  Marion  (London,  3  vols,,  1864), 
Vigor  (1864),  and  of  a  work  of  curious  and  entertaining 
research  and  anecdote,  The  Old  Merchants  of  Neio  York, 
by  Walter  Jlnrrett,  Clerk  (4  series,  1861-66). 

Scran'ton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mi--. 

Scranton,  city,  Lnzcrnc  co.,  Pa.,  in  Laekawanna  Val- 
ley, 150  miles  W.  of  New  York.  Founded  in  1840  by  the 
Scrantons,  it  is  now  the  third  city  in  size  and  importance 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Canal  Co.'g  R.  R.,  which  extends  to 
Montreal ;  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susque- 
hanna  division  of  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
Bloomsburg  division  of  Delaware  Laekawanna  and  West- 
ern R.  R. ;  the  Delaware  Laekawanna  and  Western  R.  K. 
passes  through  it.  A  street  railway  diverges  to  four  parts 
of  the  city.  It  derives  its  thrift  from  the  operations  of 
numerous  collieries  within  its  borders,  from  its  immense 
rolling-mills  and  steelworks,  its  furnaces,  its  ironworks  for 
manufacturing  rails,  locomotives,  and  mining  machinery 
unequalled  in  America.  It  manufactures  brass  and  iron 
castings,  coal  screens  and  sieves,  huge  steam-boilers,  stoves 
and  hollow-ware,  files,  coaches  and  carriages,  silk  fabrics, 
sash  and  blinds,  edge  tools  of  every  kind,  and  turns  wood, 
leather,  sheet  iron,  and  brass  into  useful  contrivances.  It 
has  2  daily  and  r!  weekly  papers,  12  banks,  15  incorpor- 
ated companies,  33  churches,  1  nunnery,  1  opera-house,  2 
incorporated  benevolent  institutions,  2  waterworks,  I  gas 
company,  1  public  library,  6  fire  companies  and  3  steam 
fire-engines,  1  driving  park,  and  the  largest  collection  of 
Indian  stone  relics  in  the  world.  P.  in  1860,  9223;  in  1870, 
35,092;  in  1876,  50,000.  II.  HOLLISTER, 

AUTHOR  OF  "HISTORY  OF  LACKAWANNA  VALLEY." 

Scranton  (JOSKPII  II. '.  b.  at  Madison,  Conn.,  June  27, 
1813:  was  in  early  life  a  clerk  at  New  Haven;  entered 
into  business  at  Augusta,  Ga. ;  settled  in  the  coal-region 
of  the  Laekawanna  Valley  1847,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
members  of  his  family  built  up  the  vast  iron  and  coal  in- 
terest which  has  in  thirty  years  converted  a  country  ham- 
let of  two  or  three  houses  into  the  city  of  &0,000  souls 
which  bears  his  name ;  was  successively  for  twenty  years 
the  manager,  superintendent,  and  president  of  the  Laeka- 
wanna Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  and  president  of  railways,  man- 
ufacturing and  banking  institutions.  I),  at  IJaden-Badcn, 
Germany,  June  6,  1872.— His  brother.  UKOIWK  W..  b.  at 
Madison,  Conn.,  May  23,  1811 ;  removed  to  Oxford.  N.  J., 
when  eighteen  years  of  age :  engaged  in  the  iron  and  rail- 
road business ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
president  of  Laekawanna  and  Western  and  Cayuga  nnd 
Susquebanna  K.  I:  -..  and  member  of  Congress  from  1859 
until  his  death,  at  Scranton  Mar.  21,  1861. 

Scream'er,  a  name  given  to  a  South  American  bird 
representing  the  family  PALAMEDKID.E  (which  see). 

Screw-Pine.    See  PAXDASACE^. 

Screw  Propeller.    See  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 
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SCREWS. 


Screws  [0.  Fr.  irmr],  one  of  the  elementary  mechan- 
ical powers,  so  called,  is  composed  of  nn  inclined  plane 
wound  spirally  annul. 1  an  axis  in  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  screw.  The  spiral  thread  or  fillet  is  provided  ex- 
ternally upon  a  core  or  stem.  In  a  nut  or  hollow  screw 
the  thiead  or  lillet  is  provided  upon  the  cylimlrie  inner 
circumference  of  a  square,  polygonal,  or  other  suitable- 
shaped  block  or  piece.  The  two  varieties  of  screws  are 
always  used  in  connection  with  each  other,  that  first  named 
pa--iuginto  or  through  the  other.  The  modifications  of 
the  screw  are  too  many  for  enumeration  in  this  brief  ar- 
ticle, and  their  peculiarities  too  varied  for  extended  de- 
scription here.  Screws  vary  from  the  micrometer  screws 
n.-c  1  for  graduating  lines,  circles,  and  scales  of  mathemat- 
ical and  a.-tronomical  instruments  to  the  huge  wooden 
-  employed  in  the  ruder  kinds  of  hop,  hay,  cotton, 
and  cider-presses,  for  which  latter,  it  may  ho  remarked, 
the  wood  of  the  birch  tree  is  commonly  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  solid  strength  and  fineness  of  grain,  which 
give  a  emnparath fly  smooth  surface  to  the  thn-a.1.-. 
S -reus  a'-e  used  for  lifting  weights,  as  in  the  well-known 
screw-jack;  for  compressing  materials,  as  in  the  presses 
above  referred  to;  for  fixing  bodies  together,  as  in  car- 
pentry, joinery,  the  making  of  frames  for  machinery,  and 
many  other  operations,  and  for  transmitting  motions  from 
one  part  of  a  machine  to  another.  The  size,  proportions, 
ami  general  construction  of  the  screw  must  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  bo  applied.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  method  by  which  screws 
are  manufactured.  The  best  example  of  a  screw  applied 
to  the  transmission  of  motion  is  found  in  the  common  en- 
gine-lathe, in  which  a  screw  operates  the  slide-rest  in 
due  ratio  with  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  or  other  article  to 


be  turned  in  the  lathe.  The  fabrication  of  these  screws 
say,  from  five  to  twenty  or  even  more,  was  formerly  a 
complex,  laborious,  and  imperfect  operation,  but  by  the 
use  of  the  engine-lathe,  in  which  the  slide-rest  is  itself 
actuated  by  a  screw,  screws  of  this  kind  and  others  of 
similar  nature  may  be  made  with  the  utmost  exactness 
and  accuracy  of  finish,  and  lit  a  small  cost  compared 
with  former  methods.  As  an  example  of  the  state  of 
the  art  not  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  may  be  mentioned 
one  of  the  methods  of  originating  screws,  which  was 
simply  to  wrap  a  small  wire  in  close  coils  around  a  larger 
wire,  and  to  take  an  impression  thereof  between  two  pieces 
of  hard  wood,  the  hollow  or  counterpart  thread  thus  in- 
dented in  the  wood  scrying  as  a  guide  in  cutting  the  screw. 
One  of  the  most  common  examples  of  the  screw  and  nut 

nre  and  simple  is  that  afforded  by  the  common  carriage- 
It.  This  has  a  portion  of  its  shank  or  stem  squared,  in 
such  manner  that  when  fitted  into  a  hole  or  socket  of  cor- 
responding shape  it  will  be  kept  from  rotation,  and  also 
has  on  its  squared  end  a  head  commonly  of  circular  form ; 
the  opposite  or  cylindric  end  of  the  shank  is  threaded  and 
furnished  with  a  hollow  screw  or  nut:  the  shank  is  passed 
through  suitable  holes  provided  in  the  materials  to  be 
clamped  between  the  head  and  the  nut.  This  simple  form 
of  screw  has  perhaps  100  uses  in  the  arts.  Another  simple 
form  is  the  set  screw,  in  the  use  of  which  the  nut  or  hollow 
screw  is  commonly  tapped  in  the  mass  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
frame  of  a  machine  to  which  something  is  to  be  fixed  by 
the  set  screw.  The  threads  on  screws  like  the  carriage-bolt 
and  the  set  screws  are  formed  by  dies  worked  either  by 
hand  or  machinery,  which  arc  gradually  compressed  upon 
the  metal  until  spiral  curves  arc  formed  with  the  metal  for 
the  threads  upset  between  them.  The  nuts  or  hollow  screws 
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are  formed  by  taps,  which  are  devices  constructed  with 
spirally-arranged  teeth,  which  by  being  turned  in  a  hole 
of  suitable  diameter  displace  the  metal  to  form  the  spiral 
screws  with  the  thread  between  them,  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  that  by  which  the  threads  are  formed  externally 
upon  the  screws  themselves.  In  screw-hooks,  which  are 
used  for  suspending  pulleys  from  rafters  for  hoisting  hay 
with  horse-pitchforks  and  various  other  purposes,  the 
straight  shank  of  a  hook  is  provided  with  a  deep  thread, 
the  front  surface  of  which  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  shank,  in  order  to  secure 
a  firmer  hold  upon  the  wood,  the  requisite  edge  to  the 
thread  being  secured  by  sloping  the  back  thereof;  the 
threads  of  such  screws  may  be  cut  in  a  lathe,  but  greater 
strength  is  secured  by  forging  the  screws  on  the  metal  at 
an  ordinary  forging  heat,  although  in  some  cases  the 
threads  have  been  successfully  formed  by  rolling  the  cylin- 
dric shank  between  two  suitably-grooved  surfaces ;  this 
plan  having  also  been  successfully  adopted  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  that  variety  of  set  screws  sometimes  used  for  fasten- 
ing planking  and  scantling  together,  the  thread  in  such 
ca-T-i  imbedding  itself  in  the  surface  of  a  hole  of  suitable 
diameter  previously  bored  in  the  wood  for  the  ssrcw. 

Wood-screws — so  termed  because  used  successfully  in 
wood  work,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  wooden 
screws — constitute  a  class  by  themselves,  and  there  arc  few 
articles  that  illustrate  more  clearly  the  gradual  growth  and 
development  experienced  in  every  brunch  of  manufacture. 
The  blanks  for  making  wood-screws  were  formerly  forged 
out  by  nailmakers ;  the  next  step  was  the  cutting  of  the 
blanks  from  rolled  round  iron  ;  the  heads  were  formed  on 
these  by  pinching  them  while  red  hot  between  dies ;  and 
the  threads  were  cut  by  means  of  a  file.  A  great  number 
of  machines,  rude  at  first,  but  gradually  approaching  the 
comparative  perfection  of  the  present  time,  were  devised. 


|  until  now  the  blanks  are  cut  and  headed  from  coils  of  wire, 
and  being  transferred  to  a  second  machine  have  the  heads 
turned  and  nicked  and  the  shanks  turned  and  threaded  bv 
automatic  mechanism,  until  the  screws  drop  complete  into 
a  receptacle.  Until  within  about  thirty  years  the  wood- 
screws  were  blunt  at  the  end,  so  that  a  gimlet-hole  had  to 
be  bored  for  their  reception.  At  the  period  referred  to 
Thomas  J.  Sloan,  an  American  inventor,  originated  the 
gimlet-pointed  screw  now  in  universal  use.  and  devised  the 
machinery  still  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  true 
that  before  him  an  English  inventor  had  proposed  to  put 
the  tapering  point  of  a  gimlet  upon  the  end  of  the  screw, 
the  pitch  of  this  gimlet-point  being  different  from  that  of 
the  screw  itself.  As  a  consequence,  the  thread  of  the  point 
and  the  thread  of  the  screw  acted  against  each  other,  and 
the  idea  was  futile.  In  the  Sloan  screw  the  pitch  of  the 
body  of  the  screw  was  continued  down  to  the  point ;  the 
depth  of  the  thread  and  its  thickness,  but  not  the  pitch, 
being  diminished  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  thread;  it 
was  this  slight  difference  in  shape  that  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  industry,  and  affords  an  example  of  the  im- 
mense industrial  importance  from  changes  that  at  first 
sight  appear  trivial;  not  only  has  the  screw  itself  been 
made  better,  as  it  requires  no  hole  previously  formed  for  its 
reception,  but  the  machinery  for  making  it  has  been  so  im- 
proved in  comparison  with  that  previously  in  use  that  the 
difference  in  the  first  cost  of  the  crude  material — i.  c.  iron 
wire — when  bought  in  large  and  small  quantities,  is  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  making  the  screws.  A  simple  de- 
vice added  to  the  machine  to  remove  the  slight  bur  left  bv 
the  saw  in  cutting  the  nick  in  the  head  of  the  scre-.v  saved 
the  Eagle  Screw  Co.  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  i?!P7.0(Pfl  in  four- 
teen years — an  index  alike  of  the  value  of  small  inventions 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  screw  manufacture. 

Many  modifications  of  the  wood-screw  have  been  pro- 
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I    in   recent  years.     Among  these  may  Ije  mentioned 
Bam  Fig.    '  '.  patented   in    l*7.'i.    which   him  a 

ilrill  point  ill  place  nl'  11  gimlet-point.  Ill  till'  same  year 
Itiswcll  .t  Clii.-hull  patoiilcl  a  screw  made  "1  Dc-.emer 

OP  homogeneous  steel  \sirc.  Ill  ttl'1  -aim-  \car  Ku—'-il 
patent.'  i  III-  w 1  -crew  (  Kig.  -'),  llaUllg  u  thread  | 

ally  dc-Tca.ing  I'rom  the  |".inl  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
length.  Tin-  Burdick  screw  (Fig.  :;).  also  patented  in 

1^7:'.,  »a<  ill'  peculiar  form,  ha\  illg  ololo  .-  Tew    till. 'ads  and 

being   pi..\i.lc.|    with   a   harpoon-point.      The    Matthews 
.    h    ill'  the   prc\  ions   year    was    formed    with    a 
smooth  <•;,  '  K.  anil  had  no  nick,  anil  was  driven 

by  a  kin  I  nl'  elani]!,  instead  of  by  a  screw -driver.  Will's 
svivw  [  Fig.  .11.  also  patented  in  1S72,  had  a  spoon-shaped 
point  for  lapping  the  wool  a-  the  .-crew  was  inscitcd. 

Sl'c-kton  in  1*7:!  palenteil   a  1 ner  driving  screw  (Fig. 

I',  ,  having  liiple  dri\  ing  threads  -laming  n -(angular  In 
the  core,  with  a  ei.niral  point ;  while,  llourn.  also  in  1873, 

In  u  I  HIM-'|  a  wood  -crow'  provided  with  a  flattened  point 
laving  ii  eireiilar  cutting  edge  { Fig.  7).  Armstrong's 
patent  (1*7-1  ilr-nilird  a  screw  provided  with  a  nick 
widening  IVom  the  centre  toward  the  circumference  (Fig. 
Si.  tn  allow  the  edge  of  the  driver  to  he  pressed  lip  and 
welged  near  the  centre.  Ladd  &  Corning  the  same  year 
patented  a  wood  -crew  provided  with  a  peculiar  cutter  and 
jinini.  in  substance  a  combination  of  a  German  twist-bit 
with  tlie  screw  (Fig.  9),  in  such  manner  art  to  cause  the 
Mrew  to  cut  its  own  hole  into  the  wood,  instead  of  pressing 
the  latter  laterally.  JAMES  A.  WHITSKV. 

SiTi'ha,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  eo.,  N.  Y.  P.  3065. 
Scribe  (An:rsTt\  KII.KM-:),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  24,  1791; 
studied  law  ;  wrote  in  1811  his  first  play,  Les  I><  rri*,  which 
I  nli  I ;  achieved  his  first  success  in  18IG  with  Une  A*inV  '/•• 
/o  //.','/•  tintioiiu/i'.  written  in  connection  with  Delcstre 
Poirson  ;  provided  from  Isifi  to  ISliO  the  Theatre  de 

ileville  and  the  Theatre  de-  VarictcS  with  as  many  vaude- 
ville- and  small  eo medics  with  songs  as  they  could  perform ; 
wrote  for  the  (iymnase  between  1*20  and  1830  about  150 
plays,  mostly  one-act  comedies  of  a  sentimental  or  satiri- 
cal character;  composed,  finally,  from  1830  to  his  death, 
Fed.  !>(),  1801,  more  than  100  plays  in  three  or  five  acts, 
hi.-torieal,  satirical,  and  even  tragical,  for  the  Theatre 
1-Vaneaise  and  other  houses,  besides  u  similar  number  of 
opera  librettos  for  Boieldicu,  Adam,  Auber,  Donizetti, 
Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  and  other  composers,  and  some  novels 
anil  romances.  Of  his  dramatic  works,  numbering  about 
4(1(1  plays,  there  exist  various  collections — one  in  20  vols. 
(1833-37),  and  another  in  28  vols.  (1855-58);  a  collected 
edition  in  50  vols.  is  now  publishing.  Most  of  those 
plays  ho  produced  in  connection  with  some  other  play- 
writer — Germain  Delavignc,  Melcsville,  Bayard,  Dupin, 
Lcgouve,  etc. — and  at  one  time,  between  1820  and  1830, 
this  artistic  copartnership  was  organized  in  thorough  busi- 
;\le;  one  made  the  plot,  another  sketched  the  cha- 
racters, a  third  wrote  the  dialogue,  etc.  After  1830,  how- 
c\  er,  it  became  necessary  to  bo  a  little  more  careful  in  order 
tn  satisfy  the  public.  In  general,  his  success  was  com- 
plete. For  nearly  forty  years  he  reigned  supreme  in  all 
the  theatres  of  the  world ;  he  was  courted  and  flattered, 
and  ho  left  a  large  fortune.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  his 
success  was  entirely  undeserved  ;  his  plots  have  a  novelty 
and  originality,  their  movements  an  adroitness  and  rapid- 
itv,  and  the  dialogue  an  eloquence  and  piquancy,  which 
always  will  bo  of  value;  but  his  picture  of  characters  is  so 
superficial,  and  of  passions  and  sentiments  so  untrue,  that 
generally  his  plays  cannot  be  enjoyed.  The  best  aro  his 
er  one-act  comedies,  such  as  Leu  premien  AIIIIHH-*  : 
tin  worst  are  his  later  historical  dramas  in  five  acts,  such 
as  //'  r/nniif  1 1  Raton  and  Le  Verre  d'Enu.  To  judge  him 
rightfully,  however,  hemustnot  be  compared  with  Sardou, 
who  succeeded  him,  but  with  Diderot  and  Kotzebue.  whom 
he  succeeded.  He  then  appears  as  he  is — in  poetical  ro- 
a  bungler,  in  theatrical  a  master. 

Scribes  [Heb.  ohoterim.  "writers"],  officers  already  in 
inong  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Ex.  v.  6-19)  and 
in  the  desert  (Num.  xi.  16),  whose  business  apparently  it 
was  lo  keep  the  genealogical  registers,  servo  processes,  and 
the  like.  In  Palestine  they  appear  to  have  been  chosen 
from  the  I.evites  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4;  2  Chron.  xix.  11; 
xxxiv.  i:;>.  From  the  time  of  Ezra  (fifth  century  B.C.) 
thej  neve  expounders  of  the  Law.  In  the  New  Testament 
.ire  generally  named  in  connection  with  the  Pharisees, 
and  are  noted  lor  their  hypocrisy,  ostentation,  and  arro- 
(•*»-  K.  I).  HITCHCOCK. 

Scrib'ncr  il'n  VHI.KS),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1821, 

HI    11.   Serihner,  a  prominent   merchant  and  a 

member  of  mi  old  family  of  New  York;  was  educated  at 

York   Vniver-ity   and  at  Princeton,  where  he  grad- 

IMd:    studied  law  for  three  years,  and  was  admitted 

to  the  liar,  hut  never  practised  the  legal  profession;  began 


the  busine-sof  book -publishing  in  the  old  ••  Itrick  Church  " 
in  pai tnci .-hip  with  Isaac  1).  itaker  in  IMti,  under  the 
.-tyle  of  linker  A  Serilmer.  In  l.-.'in.  Mi.  i,  and 

(he  Im.-in. •--  ua  •  thenceforth    carried   on    in    Mi. 

nan.i-.      Amon^  the  work,-  he  succe--fnlly  I i;,'ht  oi.t  may 

lie  i-iiiimeiatc'l    th of    lloiiald    Ii.    Mitchell,   N  .    P.  Willis, 

Prof,  (iiiyol,  Hr.  . I.  Ii.  Holland.  <i.    P.    Mar.-h,   Hi .-.    I 
nell.    Selial),    Noah    Toiler,    und   W.   ti.   T.  ,<hc  Id.        In     I  '.II 

,v,-, •;/,/,,, ••„    M, ,,/,,:_,„,     «.,     i--iaUi.-hud.      1).  at   Ln> 
Switzerland,  Aug.  20,  1S7I. 

Scripture*,  Holy.  Sec  UIIII.K,  Tur,  by  Pimr.  W. 
(i.  Si  MNKH.  A.  H. 

Scri'vcn,   county   of    K.    9«orgtei   on    .-.nannah    nnd 
:inlv  Miitace.  largely  covered 

with    pine   timber,  and    is    tta\ei.-ed    by    Cciilial    II.    H.   of 
:i.     Staples,  Indian  corn,  sweci    potatoi  -.   and  cot- 
ton.    Cap.  Sylvaiiia.       \  n  a  .  ..  I"  -i(.  in.      P.  !i!7.'>. 

Scrivc'ncr  (FHKDKKH-K  HKNIIV  AMIUIO^I:  i.  I.I..D.,  b. 
at  Bcrmondsey,  Kiigland,  Sept.  2!l.  1*1.'!:  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1835;  was  tor  many  years 
master  of  classical  schools,  especially  that  at  Kalmouth. 
where  he  was  also  incumbent  of  a  church  |s|'i-(;l,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  rector  of  (ierrans,  Cornwall.  He 
has  taken  a  high  rnnk  in  the  philological  criticism  of  the 
New  Te-tanient  :  has  published  valuable  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (1800)  and  of  the  Coiler  Itmr  (1SOI  .  a 

/';i//     t',,IIn<;,,i>     (./'    tl«      I',,<1.,-    S'in'f'itn  II  r     ,/•,!/,     t /, ,      /,', 

T,.,i   of  the   fftm    Tmtnmrut   (1863),  and    the    <',lail,,-;,/,r 

l''ii  "ift'iifih   flil</'t  trilh    till'   Tf.i't  1!<  rim  'I  a  ml  it   t'i'itii'til  l,t. 

troduction  prefixed  (1873) ;  is  author  of  a  /'/..//,  lnii;,ilii,-t:,,u 
to  the  Critieium  of  the  Xeit  Teitameiit  (IS01  ;  2d  cd.,  revised 
and  enlarged,  1874),  and  other  works  of  kindred  character : 
was  appointed  one  of  the  company  of  revision  of  the  au- 
thorized version  of  the  New  Testament  1870,  and  was 
granted  a  pension  from  the  civil  list  1872,  "in  recognition 
of  his  services  in  connection  with  biblical  criticism." 

Scrive'ner's  Pal'sy,  or  Writer's  Cramp,  a  de- 
rangement of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand,  caused  by  over-exercise  with  the  pen, 
combined  with  inattention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  arm. 
It  may  also  attack  musicians,  milkers,  seamstresses,  shoe- 
makers, and  others  who  employ  to  excess  the  same  nerves, 
but  is  then  generally  known  by  other  special  names,  such 
as  "cobbler's  spasm."  It  is  frequently  attended  with 
spasmodic  and  uncontrollable  movements  'of  the  fingers. 
It  should  bo  treated  with  tonics,  particularly  iron,  and 
galvanism  has  been  employed  with  good  effect. 

Scrofula  [Lat.  iernfa,  "a  breeding  sow,"  swine  being 
affected  by  a  similar  disease];  ahro  known  as  Strumu 
(from  Lat.  flrncre,  to  "  build"),  since  the  lymphatic  glands 
arc  enlarged  in  this  condition.  Persons  of  the  lymphatic 
temperament  are  most  liable  to  develop  the  marked  symp- 
toms of  struma  or  scrofula.  Scrofula  is  hereditary  in  many 
families.  In  many  other  persons  it  arises  dc  worn  from 
bad  hygiene  and  regimen,  especially  in  children  when  rap- 
idly developing.  Disordered  digestion,  uncleanly  skin, 
deficient  clothing,  foul  air,  are  its  causes.  Many  symptoms 
of  disordered  blood-states  formerly  grouped  as  scrofulous 
are  now  distinguished  as  having  definite  cause?.  Eczema, 
though  often  an  exponent  of  struma,  is  as  often  due  to 
other  causes — nervous  influences,  rheumatic  taint,  gastric 
and  intestinal  derangements.  The  scrofulous  person  is 
light-complexioned,  the  skin  is  white,  the  body  often 
full,  or  even  obese,  but  the  muscles  soft  and  flabby.  In  the 
child  the  head  is  largo  relative  to  the  body,  the  eyes  full 
and  white,  the  teeth  white,  tending  to  fracture  and  early 
decay.  The  chest  often  lacks  symmetry,  the  breast-bone 
prominent,  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  often  are  unduly 
long,  with  prominent  bulbous  extremities.  Such  conditions, 
more  advanced,  constitute  the  "  rickets."  The  chief  cha- 
racteristic of  scrofula  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  glandular 
system.  Either  persistently  or  with  every  slight  impair- 
ment of  health  the  glands  of  the  nock,  groin,  abdomen,  etc. 
become  indurated  and  enlarged.  Such  swellings  may  bo 
evanescent  or  leave  permanent  indurations.  The  glands 
of  the  nock  frequently  are  so  engorged  with  "scrofulous" 
exudative  matter  that  it  becomes  "  cascatcd  " — a  state  of 
fatty  degeneration — or  actually  suppurates,  producing  scrof- 
ulous abscess.  Scrofula  is  not,  then,  a  definite  specific  dis- 
ease, but  a  condition  of  serious  perversions  of  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  the  blood,  and  resulting  affections  of  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Enlarged  glands,  moist 
skin  diseases,  superficial  abscesses,  unsymmetrical  develop- 
ments of  the  teeth,  nails,  and  bones  aro  some  of  its  mani- 
fcMations.  Inherited  scrofulous  taint  may  remain  latent 
until  developed  by  depressing  sickness.  Thus,  measles,  a 
harmless  disorder  in  robust  children,  is  hazardous  when 
struma  lurks  in  the  system.  The  bottle-fed  infant  and  the 
foundling  are  more  often  scrofulous  than  the  nursed,  homo- 
reared  child.  The  mucous  and  serous  surfaces  are  very 
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liable  to  disease  in  struuia, — subaeute  and  tubercular 
meningitis,  hydroccphalus,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  diar- 
rhoea and  cholera  infantum,  and  marasmus.  The  relation 
of  scrofula  iiinl  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  adults  is  dis- 
puted. That  strumous  and  scrofulous  persons  are  very  liable 
to  develop  phthisis  is,  anil  has  always  been,  generally  con- 
I.  Very  prominent  pathologists  to-day  regard  scrof- 
ula :i:nl  tuberculosis  as  separated  only  in  degree.  The  dis- 
co >  .TV  tiv  (he  uiicriiscope  that  yellow  luberele  is  merely  "  cas- 
c  in-  "  <ir  fatty  metamorphosed  matter,  and  gray  tubercle  an 
exudation  or  deposit  rather  than  a  definite  structure,  sup- 
ports this  view.  The  disastrous  cll'eet  of  pulmonary  tubercle 
depends  largely  upon  the  preceding  low  blood-state,  largely 
llpun  the  close  structure  and  functional  disturbance  of  the 
IUIIL;  invadeil.  Simon  terms  scrofula  the  soil  for  tubercle; 
AVilks  c:i[|s  scrofula  a  primary  tubercle,  a  secondary  form 
of  a  ciiiiiiiinn  disc.i-c.  A  majority  of  case-  of  pulmonary 
consumption  are.  however,  disconnected  with  scrofula  or 
stniuia,  tlie  result  of  preceding  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  pleura,  bronchial  tubes,  or  lung-tissues.  The  treatment 
of  scrofula  is  hygienic  and  nutritive — warm  clothing,  bath- 
ing. tVu'tion  to  the  skin,  pure  air.  correct  rich  diet,  special 
articles  of  diet,  as  the  hydrocarbons  or  fats  and  prepara- 
tions of  phosphates.  Iron,  iodine,  and  arsenical  prepara- 
ti'ins  act  as  alteratives  to  reduce  glandular  enlargements. 
E.  DARWIN  HI-DSON,  JK.  REVISED  BY  WILLAKD  PARKER. 

Scrophularia'ceae  [from  Smiphalarin,  one  of  the 
genera],  an  important  natural  order  of  gamopetalous  ex- 
ogenous plants,  of  nearly  100  genera  and  200(1  species, 
mainly  herbs,  natives  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  characterized  by  the  bilabiate  or  more  or  less  irregular 
corolla,  didynamous,  or  by  suppressive  diandrous  stamens, 
two-celled  ovary,  and  mostly  indefinitely  numerous  seeds, 
containing  a  small  and  narrow  embryo  in  copious  albumen, 
liitterish,  somewhat  acrid,  emetic,  or  narcotic  and  sedative 
properties  prevail,  but  the  only  plant  of  medicinal  import- 
ance is  foxglove  (Digital*?  ptu-jjm-cn},  which  in  also  com- 
monly cultivated  for  ornament.  Other  plants  of  the  order 
largely  cultivated  for  ornament  are  snapdragon,  Caleeola- 
i-i'i.  Amtttemefl|  Mimnlnn,  Veronica,  ani  one  tree — namely, 
l\«ilnitfn  of  Japan.  ASA  GRAY. 

Scrub'grass,  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.     P.  997. 

Scru'ple  [Lat.  lentpulvs,  a  "small  stone"],  in  apothe- 
caries' weight,  is  one-third  of  a  drachm,  20  grains,  the 
lljth  part  of  the  pound  Troy.  The  Romans  gave  the 
name  *rrupulum  to  the  jjyth  part  of  any  standard  unit  of 
measure. 

Scud'der  (HORACE  ELISHA),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  in 
1838 ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1858 ;  was  for  several 
years  editor  of  Tlic  Kieerside  Mnijazine  (Cambridge,  1867 
»rq.),  and  became  a  resident  of  New  York  City  1875,  de- 
voting himself  to  literature.  Author  of  Sei-en  Little  People 
mi:/  III,'!,-  Friend*  (1S62),  Dream  Children  (1863),  Life  and 
Letters  of  Daeid  Coit  Seudder  (1864),  Stories  from  my  Attic 
(1869),  and  other  works  for  the  young. 

Scudder  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Sept.  3,  1793;  graduated  at  Princeton  1811;  became  a 
ph  \  sician  in  New  York,  where  he  was  house-surgeon  to  the 
city  hospital;  abandoned  an  extensive  practice  to  devote 
himself  to  missionary  work  ;  studied  theology  ;  was  ordained 
is  IK  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church;  was  a  missionary 
physician  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  at  Tillipally,  Ceylon,  1820- 
39,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Madras  mission; 
spent  several  years  (1842-46)  in  the  U.  8.,  visited  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  for  his  health  1854,  and  d.  at  Wynberg, 
South  Africa,  Jan.  13,  1855.  Author  of  several  publica- 
tions on  missionary  subjects.  His  labors  in  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  and  schools  in  India  were  very  successful. 
His  ten  children,  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  became 
missionaries  in  India:  most  of  them  are  also  physicians. 
(See  his  Memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury.) 

Scud^ry',  or  Scuilf'ri,  de  (MADELEINE),  commonly 
called  MADEMOISELLE  SCI-DEHY,  b.  at  Havre  June  15,  1607; 
was  educated  in  Paris;  became  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figures  in  the  literary  circle  of  the  HStel  Rambouillet, 
and  acquired  great  celebrity  by  her  romances,  IhraJiim.  (4 
vols.,  Hill).  Artnmrne.  <>n  /':>  lirintd  Cynm  (10  vols.,  1649), 
Clflie  (10  vols.,  1656),  Almahide  (8  vols.,  1660),  etc. ;  formed, 
after  the  reunions  of  the  H3tel  Rambouillet  had  been  broken 
up  by  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde,  a  talon  of  her  own, 
frequented  by  the  queen  and  the  princes.  D.  at  Paris  June 
2,  1701,  honored  and  loved,  though  her  celebrity  had  gone. 
In  artistic  respects  she  has  hardly  made  anything  but  blun- 
ders, but  her  work  was  nevertheless  not  bad  or  useless.  In 
a  time  of  confusion  and  violence,  when  brutal  passions  and 
gross  sensuality  defied  every  moral  or  social  rule,  she  placed 
before  the  public  a  picture  of  the  most  watery  sentimental- 
ism,  the  tamest  moral  correctness,  the  flattest  social  elegance. 
The  stronger  elements  of  the  French  civilization,  such  as 


the  Port  Royalists,  Bossuct.  Boileau,  etc.,  condemned  and 
ridiculed  her,  for  they  saw  that  what  she  offered  was  simply 
the  opposite  extreme  to  the  reigning  ideal  of  the  age.  But 

] pie  in  general  were  struck  by  the  contrast.    They  found 

in  her  books  a  help  against  their  own  brutality,  a  refining 
and  elevating  enthusiasm.  To  read  one  volume  of  one  of 
these  romances  or  {':>iuTi-*:it:':m*  or  Knti-ftlt-nx  is  \  erv  amus- 
ing, and  throws  a  stream  of  electric  light  on  Lea  }'t-fi:l:'tines 
i-iilicitt:-*  and  Leu  Femme*  savantcn  by  Moliere. 

Scu'do  [It.  for  "  shield  "],  a  coin  of  Italy,  now  equal 
to  five  lire  or  francs,  and  nearly  equivalent  to  our  dollar. 
Many  different  seudi  have  been  struck  by  the  numerous 
puwers  which  have  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  their  values  arc 
extremely  various. 

ScuPfletown,  p.-v.,  Laurcns  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1797. 
Scull'ing,  rowing  with  one  oar  (called  a  scull)  in  each 
hand.  The  principles  of  the  art  of  sculling  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  ROWING  (which  see).  The  main  difference  is 
in  the  "  finish  "  of  the  stroke.  Instead  of  draw  ing  the  hands 
up  to  the  chest  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  they  are  drawn  down 
past  the  sides  to  the  waist,  thus  bringing  the  sculls  grad- 
ually out  of  the  water,  instead  of  lifting  them  out  suddenly. 
Among  nautical  men.  sculling  means  a  peculiar  way  of 
propelling  a  boat  by  the  rotation  of  a  single  oar  at  the  stern 
of  a  boat.  It  is  only  used  occasionally  and  for  short  dis- 
tances. G.  L.  RIVES. 

Scul'pin,  a  name  having  reference  to  the  spines  of  the 
skull,  and  given  to  various  species  of  acanthoptcrygian 
fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Cuttidir.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  rather  stout,  club-shaped  body  and  large 
head,  the  spines  with  which  the  head  is  armed,  and  the 
naked  or  simply  rough  body  :  the  mouth  is  quite  large. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  other  fishes  and  arc  a  nuisance 
to  the  angler.  The  common  sculpins  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board arc  species  of  the  restricted  genus  Cuttun  (or  Acau- 
tlivrHtlut  of  Girard).  The  best  known  are  the  f'nttii*  :,:•!:>- 
decem-Kpinomm,  which  is  the  most  southerly  species,  and  the 
Cotiitu  grcealandicu*,  which  is  the  most  common  N.  of  V'ape 
Cod.  The  name  deep-water  sculpin,  or  sea-raven,  is  applied 
to  the  Sfentitripterut  acadituHu.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the 
name  is  applied  to  corresponding  species  of  the  same  genus. 
The  species  arc  rarely  or  never  used  as  food  except  by  the 
Grcenlanders  and  the  very  poor.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sculpt'lire  [Gr.  -yA^eii-;  Lat.  *cnt/<tnra  ;  It.  Kulturn  ; 
Fr.  sculpture  ;  Ger.  BitdJuaterktaut']t  the  art  of  carving  in 
stone,  marble,  or  wood,  or  of  casting  in  metal,  figures  of 
men  and  animals,  whether  in  the  round  or  in  relief.  The 
term  is  much  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  the  carving  of 
ornament  whether  of  natural  or  of  conventional  forms,  the 
engraving  of  gems,  and  even  engraving  upon  metal — the 
word  KUlptii,  he  "carved"  or  "sculptured  it,"  being  con- 
tinually affixed  to  the  name  of  the  engraver  on  steel  or 
copper.  But  within  the  limits  of  this  article  we  can  only 
consider  sculpture  in  the  higher  and  more  usual  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  For  the  rest,  the  art  of  engraving  upon 
metal  and  wood  has  already  been  fully  treated  in  these 
pages  (see  ENGRAVING);  another  branch  of  the  subject  is 
treated  under  ARCHITECTURE,  while  the  articles  (!EM  ami 
CAMEO  will  be  found  to  give  the  gist  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  of  engraved  stones. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  statues  of  the  sheik  Ha-em- 
k<;,  of  Schafra  (or  Chephren),  and  of  Ra-hotep  and  his 
wife  or  sister,  Nefer-t,  discovered  by  Marictte-licy  at  Sakka- 
rah,  are  the  oldest  statues  in  existence.  The  first  of  these, 
and  the  most  remarkable,  is  of  cedar-wood,  the  second  is 
of  dioritc,  and  the  other  two  arc  of  limestone.  The  statue 
of  the  sheik  Ra-em-ke'  is  the  least  ancient  of  the  four.  It 
is  ascribed  by  Mariette  to  the  fifth  dynasty  (B.  c.  :!951). 
Next  above  it  in  antiquity  is  the  statue  of  Chephren  (fourth 
dynasty,  B.  c.  4235).  The  oldest  are  the  figures  of  Ra- 
hotep  and  Nefer-t  from  the  pyramid  of  Maidoiim  (third 
dynasty,  B.  c.  4449).  Those  who  know  Egyptian  sculpture 
only  by  the  later  examples  of  the  art,  when  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  deadening  and  formalizing  influence  of  hie- 
ratic ideas,  can  with  difficulty  believe  in  the  greater  antiq- 
quity  of  these  statues  discovered  by  M.  Mariette.  seeing 
how  much  more  they  are  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  life,  and 
how  much  more  closely  they  are  modelled  after  nature. 
M.  Francois  Lenormant  has  remarked  that  art  in  Hgypt 
appears  to  have  followed  a  contrary  direction  in  its  devel- 
opment from  that  of  any  other  country  whose  art  is  known 
:o  us.  Other  nations  began  with  purely  sacerdotal  art,  and 
inly  subsequently  and  by  slow  degrees  attained  to  the  imi- 
tation of  nature.  The  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  who 
)egan  with  following  nature  and  ended  by  becoming  the 
slaves  of  convention.  In  these  Sakkarah  statues  the  bodies 
lave  much  of  the  stiffness  and  immobility  familiar  to  us  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  although  in  even  the  modelling  of  the 
hubs  and  in  a  certain  warmth  of  the  contours  there  is 
much  to  praise.  But  it  is  in  the  expression  of  the  faces 
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Ih  it  we  riml  the  iiin-t  I-,  admire.    I, Mr  has  hardly  ever  been 

bi-M.-r  rendered  than   in  tin-  t:i I    Ib"    -heik,  wilh  it-  |><-t 

VU'lillg     benevolence,    when-     till'     nrti-t      ha-      I-1IOWII      II  o  W      I" 

(5IM1  I  In-   ctl't-t  nt    a  .-mil.-  without  our  being  able  in  ascribe 
ii   lu  any  one  I.-  iliinr  nt'  the  face.     1 1  is  a  genial  radian 
remo\  nl  1 1  MIII  I  In-  grin  of  tin-  Cypriote  and  lit  i  u---  in  faces — 
far  removed,  even,  lY-ini  the   smile  which  pursue-  n-  in  the 

la--.--   nt'  l!l:it    hit.-,     Klin-call.    [,| -ird"  -hi  \  ill  -I.     'Ill 

dignity  and  hr.-.-ding,  with  soin.-thing  .it  homely  -implicit  \  , 
ill  tin-  plain  t,i;  i-  .it  Neloi  t.  Mi.-  i-  :i  human  bcitigwho 
h:.-  lived  iiii'l  siil'er.-d  llll.l  enjoyed:  while  in  tin-  fare  nt 
Chcj'liren  there  i-  a  I.iok  i.f  gond  ii;itiin-.|  a.-surance.  iin.l  :i 
turn  ub, nil  the  shnnlders  linil  in  the  set  of  his  head  which 
•  i  My  modifies  (lie  formalism  of  hi-  attitude,  allowing 
the  spectator  to  rest  in  tin-  hieratic  s\  mbn!i-m  if  he  will, 
or  to  indulge  a  sy  mpat  lo-tir  ni-.\  uncut  Inward  I  In-  monarch 
a-  Inward  a  man  ami  a  brother.  Two  points  niu-t  lie  IP. 
tii-ed  e\ell  ill  so  brief  a  review  as  Ihi  .  "ne  i-,  that  even 
in  --HI-  -iv.  n  <  l:i\  .  when  si  i  many  tricks  are  pla  v  e.l  u  il  li  nun  Me. 
it  n-onl.l  be  dillicult  to  conceal  an.l  yet  .-how  the  contours 

of  the  hinly  under  drapery    Letter  tlnill   is  .ione  in   the 

.it    \eler  I.       Another  is,  that  the   -t;ihn-  ni'  i;,i    em    k.'-,  made 

a-  it  is  of  cellar  and  mimosa  w 1,  N   covered  with  a  thin 

coaling  of  stiiero,  on  which   the  flesh-tints  were  luid,  the 
eyeballs    formed    of  pieces    of  opaque    while    .jiiart/..  in    the 

•  i.f  vvhh-h  are  in-erte.|  rounded  Mt-  of  rock  crystal 
to  rc]irc-ent  the  pupils.  I'lider  each  crystal  is  fixed  a 
shining  nail,  which  imlicates  the  \  isual  |>oint  an-l  giv  e-  an 
expression  of  lite.  Siippn-ing  this  statue  to  h;ive  been  un- 
d-Hihtcdly  made  at  the  epoch  assigned  to  it,  what  a  notion 
it  gives  of  the  antiquity  of  a  country  where  such  ingenuity 
and  research  had  been  arrived  at  at  an  epoch  already  long 
nntcriiir  tn  the  oldest  recorded  date*  of  man's  history  ! 
There  is  nothing  childish  nor  of  the  plaything  order  in 
tin-  statue  of  the  sheik,  and  those  who  are  .1 1  -|  <> -•  i  io  sneer 
:i'  ITS  pretcn.-ions  must  remember  (hat  its  processes  merely 
antedate  by  a  lew  thousand  years  those  which  the  Greeks 
were  delighting  in  when,  according  to  our  judgment,  their 
art  was  in  its  prime.  The  sculpture  of  Kgypt  with  which 
we  arc  more  familiar  belongs  to  a  much  inter  period  than 
that  of  the  ancient  empire  or  Mcmphian  Kgypt.  (if  this 
earlier  period  we  have  only  selected  three  or  four  chief  ex- 
amples in  illustration,  but  M.  Mariette's  discoveries  at  Sak- 
karah  have  been  very  numerous,  and  the-  ancient  empire  is 
well  represented  in  its  art-remains.  After  this  era  was 
ended  there  came  a  long  time  of  confusion,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  eleventh  dynasty  (n.  c.  Jilld-l),  the  date  of  the 
middle  empire,  or  Th*DM  Kgypt,  that  the  art  of  Egypt 
I ie. -a me  purely  sacerdotal,  and  was  condemned  to  formalism 
:ind  inanition.  This  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
idea  that  ruled  in  Kgypt,  and  that  imbued  the  religion,  the 
politics,  the  laws,  ami  the  sciences,  no  less  than  the  arts — 
tin;  belief  in  a  law  of  immutability  that  made  life  on  this 
earth  one  uninterrupted  being,  without  aspiration,  without 
hope,  without  desire  of  change,  and  with  no  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  change:  ami  the  life  after  death  was  equally 
fixed.  '1  he  statue.-  ol  the  gods  and  of  the  kings  only  refiected 
this  passionless,  calm  beatitude.  After  the  order  of  her 
history  settled  down  into  the  hieratic  rule  the  art  of  Egypt 
may  be  hrielly  di-niis.-cd  as  presenting  only  work  interest- 
ing to  the  archaeologist  and  to  the  historian.  There  was  in- 
deed, alter  a  long  period  of  formulism,  a  return  to  the 
greater  naturalness  that  marked  the  earliest  time,  but  this 
was  hut  a  flickering  llame  that  soon  gave  out,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs  had  become  utterly  extinct.  The 
sculpture  of  the  Kgyptians  is  almost  entirely  unidcal,  and 
con-i-ts  ,,f  ligiin-s  of  the  gods  and  in  portraitures  of  kings 

nnd  heroes.     As  th were  objects  of  veneration,  there  was 

little  scope  allowed  for  imaginative  treatment,  which  would 
have  disturbed  the  attitude  of  the  worshipper  and  interfered 
with  the  st  ibility  of  the  legend.  It  was  the  story  of  Byzan- 
tine repression  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  ap'plied 
ilpture.  The  priests  dictated  everything — not  only  the 
subjects,  the  style,  the  sentiment,  hut  even  the  processes — 
and  the  result  was  a  despotic  uniformity  during  long  periods 
"'  time.  'Hie  Kgv|.tians  worked  but  little  in  marble,  pre- 
fcrring  almo-t  any  other  material,  a  probable  reason  being 
that  marble  does  not  belong  to  the  country.  Some  of  their 
materials  were  hauler  to  work  than  marble,  and  would  al- 
most defy  the  appliances  of  ourown  mechanical  time.  But 
in  Kgypt  time  and  labor  were  nil  the  machinery  they  had, 
and  they  cost  nothing  in  that  land  of  long  life,  of  even 
climate,  and  of  superabundant  food.  They  cost  nothing 
hut  human  muscle  Mnd  human  tears.  The  Egyptians  had 
rather  more  skill  in  hitting  the  expression  of  animal  life 
thai  in  gelling  human  likeness.  The- eat.  111.-  fox.  the  hawk 

-veil  designed  by  tin-in,  though  only  the  heads  of  these 
animals  are  represented  as  ,-o\  ,-,-s  to  the  jars  that  contain 
their  mummies.  This  is  worth  noting,  as'  the  Creeks  and 
Unmans  only  in  a  lew  instances  did  anything  worth  naming 
in  this  Held. 


Next  in  antiquity  to  < 

-  it  had  -o  much  greater  intln  ing  the  art 
of  other  nation-,  i-  the   \--\rian  sculpture.     Kxeept  when 
introduced  into  other  eoiinti  :<                     u  a  fashion — as  it 

uto  Italy  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire— 
Kgvplian  sculpture-  was  neither  copied  nor  sought  for 
nwn  country.  It  had  no  interest  for  other 
people,  no  attraction.  Tin-  mav  have  been  owing  to  tin- 
i-nlate-1  pnritinn  ..!'  the  country,  and  t-»  its  being  out  <-t  the 
beaten  track,  for  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  prefer  the  Assvrinn 
sculpture,  even  as  art,  to  that  of  Kgypt.  'I  I  Ml  i-  a  gro- 
te-.|iiene-.  about  it.  an  alVe-t.ition.  ;i  look  as  il  ; 
of  it  wanted  to  do  something  great  and  did  not  know  how, 

-  a  grossncss  and  vulgarity  in  the  type,  that  repel  ns 
from   the  art    of  Niio-vcli   and    Itahylnn.      lint  wo  find   As- 
syrian architecture  and  nllucncing  lirst  Cyprus. 
then  Western  Asia  Minor,  (hen  Greece :  and  in  each  of  these 
countries  the  study  of  its  art  begins  with  u  time  when  As- 
syrian forms  arc  everywhere  suggested,      llwas  not  until 
1ML'  that  the  di.-eoi  cries   of  .M.  llotta   at  Nineveh   cnah!,d 
US  to  see  that  the  art  of  Assyria  i-  not  derived  through  the 
works  of  other  peoples,  but  as  they  them-.  U--  pmdc.-ed 
it  :  and  the  discovery  was  one  of  the  most  important  ol  our 
linn •-.      The  colossal  hulls,  the  bas-reliefs  of  kings,  with  all 
their  battles,  hunting  scenes,  and   episodes  of   court  life. 
enable  us  to  read  their  history  almost  as  clearly,  though 
not  indeed  with  such  minuteness,  as  we  can  that  of  the  old 
Kgyptians  on  their  painted  and  sculptured  walls.     Hut  the 
art  of  Assyria  is  rude  and  iinideal.  and  far  behind  that  of 
Egypt  in  real  grandeur  and  refinement  of  expression.    The 
line-t  specimen  of  Assyrian  sculpture  is  the  bag-relief  of 
the  wounded  lioness,  transfixed  with  darts,  dragging  her- 
self along.     Nothing  grander  in  its  way  than  this  has  e\  er 
been  produced  in  the  world.     But  in  the  portrayal  of  man 
the  Assyrian  tailed.     His  Nimrod  is  not  a  hero;  he  is  only 

ed  and  curled  Assyrian  bull. 

Greek  sculpture  had  its  rude  beginnings  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  light  spread  thence  along  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  ,/Egcan  to  the  peninsula, 
where  it  had  its  splendid  culmination  in  Athens.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  we  may  see  in  the 
Di  Cesnola  collection  the  influences  at  work  that  were  to 
join  themselves  together  and  produce  a  new  sculpture  that 
should  recall  none  of  them  in  its  perfected  examples.  It 
took  many  hundred  years,  and  thousands  of  workmen  labor- 
ing in  schools  or  associated  in  the  carrying  on  of  great  pub- 
lic works,  to  produce  the  mass  of  work — good,  bad,  and 
indifferent — that  was  to  form  the  public  taste,  create  a  pub- 
lic interest  in  art,  and  finally  make  possible  the  appearance 
of  sculptors  who  had  learned  in  ways  unknown  to  them- 
selves to  distil  in  their  alembics  the  pure  essence  of  beauty 
out  of  a  wilderness  of  roses  with  all  its  various  loveliness 
and  with  all  its  irregularities,  freaks,  and  abnormal  growths. 
European  museums,  public  and  private,  are  crowded  with 
the  evidences  of  Greek  and  Asian-Greek  skill  in  sculpture, 
their  delight  in  form  showing  itself  not  only  in  their 
sculpture  proper,  but  in  their  architectural  ornament,  their 
coins,  their  vases.  Every  city,  every  town,  every  district, 
had  its  productive  centres,  nnd  they  varied  in  innumer- 
able ways.  As  far  back  as  Homer  it  ii  evident  that  the 
most  delicate  as  well  as  sumptuous  taste  prevailed,  and 
was  recognized  as  taste — made  a  part  of  tno  feelings  of 
the  common  people.  It  was  out  of  this  superabundance 
that  the  final  perfection  came :  and  it  is  because  we  have 
it  no  longer  that  there  is  no  longer  perfect  sculpture  pro- 
duced anywhere.  In  Greece,  as  in  Egypt,  the  oldest  statues 
seem  to  have  been  of  wood,  and  Duvlalus  is  the  generic 
name  given  to  all  the  early  workers  in  this  kind.  About 
the  years  o"5  and  525  B.  c.  we  begin  to  hear  of  carvers  of 
stone,  of  modellers  in  clay,  of  engraving  on  metal,  and 
even  on  gems,  and  of  casting  statues  in  bronze.  This 
points  to  a  growing  commerce  and  intercourse  with  older 
people,  and  from  this  time  down  we  hear  of  progress  in  all 
directions.  Soon  the  Parian  marble  began  to  be  worked, 
and  once  the  discovery  made  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  materials  in  which  the  sculptor  can  work,  the  progress 
toward  perfection  was  rapid.  But  progress  was  not  limited 
to  one  material.  The  Greeks  sought  perfection  in  all 
directions;  and  this  universality  of  skill,  which  makes  a 
Greek  coin,  a  Greek  vase,  a  Greek  ornament  of  the  best 
periods  almost  equal  in  artistic  value,  is  another  reason  for 
the  perfection  they  attained  in  sculpture.  Artistically,  the 
people  were  developed  on  every  side,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  pervaded  with  creative  talent  as  well  as  with  the  power 
to  enjoy  the  productions  of  talent.  The  statues  from  the 
pediment  of  the  temple  at  jEgina,  now  in  Munich,  the  later 
found  marbles  from  Sclinnn,  now  in  Palermo,  with  the 
earlier  coins  and  vases,  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Greek-speaking  peoples  from  the  infancy  of  art  to  ft 
point  where  a  higher  flight  was  not  only  possible,  but 
might  be  looked  for  with  confidence.  That  higher  flight, 
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in  which  the  last  perfection  was  reached,  is  found  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  in  tlu-  Venus  of  ,Milo.  and  in 
a  half  dozen  other  pieces  which  have  but  one  defect — their 
very  perfection.  For  they  stand  at  the  gates  of  Endeavor 
with  drawn  swords,  and  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,"  on 
their  lips  for  the  children  of  men.  This  is  one  reason 
why  sculpture  lag"  so  far  behind  painting — that  man, 
having  once  accomplished  in  that  field  the  impossible, 
tin-re  is  no  longer  any  room  lor  aspiration,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  since,  or  nearly  all.  is  the  fruit  of  slavish  imita- 
tion, orof  admiration  that  unconsciously  moulds  itself  after 
what  it  admires.  The  most  famous  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
great  era  was  I'hidias,  born  at  Athens  about  488  n.  c.  lie 
made  statues  in  bronze,  in  ivory,  in  marble.  The  most 
famous  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him — for  much  of  what  is 
commonly  asserted  with  regard  to  him  is  clouded  with 
doubts — are  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  the  statues  of 
the  pediment,  the  high  relief  of  the  iii'hiftci  anil  the  low 
relief  of  the  frie/.e,  and  a  statue  of  the  Olympian  .Jove  at 
Elis,  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  Elgin,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  English 
government;  they  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Others  are  owned  by  the  French  government,  and  arc  in 
the  Louvre.  The  years  immediately  following  Phidias 
produced  a  swarm  of  sculptors.  This  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  n  man  of  genius,  not  the 
least  of  whose  functions  it  is  to  develop  the  talent  that  lies 
ab'lut  him  and  give  it  employment.  The  temples  at  ,Egina, 
at  Phigaleia,  at  Sclinus,  could  not  have  created  a  revolu- 
tion :  they  were  merely  temples  amid  a  host  of  temples,  and 
differed  from  them  only  by  having  served  as  a  frame  for 
sculptures  whose  chief  value  is  that  they  show  us  how  the 
Parthenon  was  prepared  for.  But  Phidias  appeared,  and 
immediately  every  latent  talent,  every  hiding  genius,  sprang 
to  light.  Assyria  and  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  Chios 
and  Samos,  Da>dalus  and  Rhoecus,  were  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  Certain  names  have  come  down  to  us  of  this 
golden  time,  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  names  that 
are  only  empty  sounds — Polycletus  of  Sicyon ;  Myron  of 
Eieuthcraj  in  Bceotia,  famous  for  his  brazen  heifer ;  Scopas 
of  Paros ;  the  Athenian  Praxiteles;  Lysippus  of  Sicyon. 
M'e  have  the  names  of  the  works  executed  by  these  artists, 
and  plentiful  details  about  their  influence  on  their  contcm- 

Eoraries  and  their  characteristics,  with  anecdotes,  epigrams, 
istorical  data,  and.  with  all,  the  fewest  possible  proofs  that 
we  possess  any  of  their  works  except  in  copies.  Still,  these 
copies  are  in  most  cases  so  beautiful  that  though  we  are 
not  always  sure  they  represent  the  statues  whose  names 
they  bear,  yet  we  cannot  conceive  of  works  more  perfect ; 
they  themselves  create  the  standard  by  which  we  must  judge 
them. 

The  Romans  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  produce  a  single 
sculptor  of  eminence,  but  they  had  taste  enough  and  sense 
enough  to  know  the  value  of  (Jreek  sculpture,  and  they 
filled  their  temples,  palaces,  private  houses,  and  public 
squares  with  statues  brought  from  Greece  or  wrought  in 
Italy  by  Greek  workmen.  Greece  and  her  colonies  were 
for  long  years  a  quarry  whence  the  Roman  people  drew 
infinite  riches.  The  Roman  soil  has  in  turn  been  a  quarry 
whence  all  the  states  of  Italy  and  of  modern  Europe  have 
drawn  the  cloud  of  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses  and  stat- 
ues and  busts  of  famous  men  that  make  their  galleries 
places  of  pilgrimage.  And  yet  it  is  known  that  there  must 
still  be  a  multitude  of  sculptures  left  in  Greek  and  Asian 
ground.  How  easy  to  believe  it  when  we  know  that  Di 
Cesnola  found  3000  statues  heaped  in  the  ruins  of  a  single 
temple,  and  when  we  read  of  the  discoveries  in  Lycia,  at 
Ephesus,  at  Olympia,  at  Carthage,  and  in  the  Troad ! 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  eon- 
fusion  that  followed  while  the  barbarians  from  without  and 
the  bourgeois  population  within  were  working  together  to 
construct  a  new  society,  there  was  no  sculpture  worth  men- 
tioning produced,  partly  because  the  times  were  not  favorable 
to  the  production  of  art  of  any  kind,  and  partly  because  the 
supply  of  sculpture  left  by  the  Romans  was  ample  for  all 
needs.  The  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes — such  as  had 
not  been  defaced  beyond  all  recognition  by  the  barbarians 
in  their  conquering  fury,  or  by  the  early  Christians  in  their 
fanatic  zeal  (though,  thanks  to  the  reverence  or  the  super- 
stition that  animated  some  pagan  spirits,  many  of  them  had 
been  buried  or  walled  up  beyond  the  reach  of  either  icono- 
clast)— such  of  these  statues  as  still  remained  were  utilized 
in  ornamenting  the  new  buildings  which  were  being  con- 
structed out  of  the  ruined  structures  of  old  Rome ;  and  the 
same  use  was  made  of  the  ornamental  carvings,  the  capi- 
tals, and  the  friezes.  The  sarcophaguses  in  which  the  old 
Romans  had  been  buried  were  employed  as  altars  for  the 
Christian  churches  or  served  as  receptacles  for  the  bodies  of 
Christian  bishops  or  princes.  The  sculptures  belonging  to 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  even  so  late  as  the  thirteenth 


century,  show  only  a  steady  decline  from  even  the  debased 
M:iii<lard  of  art  that  prevailed  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors. But  in  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
certain  Nicola  was  born  in  Pisa  who  was  the  first  to  bring 
sculpture  back  to  life  agaiu.  He  was  inspired  by  thestudv 
of  remains  of  classic  art,  especially,  it  is  said,  bv  the  dailv 
sight  of  a  sarcophagus  sculptured  bya(ireek  artist.  Trade 
with  the  East  was  now  enriching  Pisa  as  well  as  other 
Italian  seaports,  and  a  new  zeal  was  stimulating  there,  as 
everywhere  in  the  Peninsula,  the  building  and  adorning  of 
churches,  for  which  trade  was  willing  enough  to  pay:  .-n 
that  Nicola  1'isano,  who,  if  he  had  been  a  century  earlier, 
might  haie  .-tancd  for  occupation,  now  found  his  talent  in 
universal  demand.  .He  is  credited  perhaps  with  a  greater 
number  of  works  than  he  really  accomplished,  but  the  pul- 
pits in  the  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Pisa  and  the  tomb  of 
St.  Dominic  at  Bologna  are  sufficient  to  prove  his  power  to 
have  accomplished  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  him.  He 
was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  sculptors — by  his  son  Gio- 
vanni of  Pisa  (d.  I ."i»),  his  pupil  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  (1232- 
1, ','>] II).  by  Andrea  1'isano,  Andrea  Orcagna,  Lorenzo  Ghi- 
bevti.  Donatello.  These  notable  names,  with  a  cloud  of 
others  less  distinguished  or  with  only  a  local  celebrity,  took 
their  light  from  Nicola's  torch,  and  kept  its  flume  alive. 
The  sculptors  more  truly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Italian 
people  than  do  the  painters  who  were  their  contemporaries, 
excepting  only  Giotto,  who  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
joy-in-life  of  the  classic  time  as  opposed  to  the  ascetic 
spirit  that  was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  his  country- 
men by  the  so-called  Christian  spirit  of  the  time.  Giotto 
and  Nicola  Pisano,  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  Andrea  Pisano 
(what  three  splendid  stars  in  the  little  city's  crown  !)  were 
the  real  beginners  of  the  renaissance  in  art.  and  they  wrote 
the  beauty  of  holiness  all  over  and  about  the  churches  of 
Italy  in  place  of  the  gloom  and  terror  with  which  Eastern 
Christianity  would  fain  have  filled  them.  The  influence 
of  these  artists  continued  very  late;  and  when  Ghiberti  in 
the  year  1402  began  his  first  gate  for  the  Baptistery  of 
Florence,  we  find  him  following  closely  the  spirit  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  gate  which  Andrea  Pisano  had  made 
in  1330  from  designs  attributed  to  Giotto.  By  the  time 
that  Ghiberti  was  ready  to  begin  the  second  gate,  however, 
there  had  been  such  a  change  produced  in  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  classicism  had  gained  such  a  mastery,  that  the 
next  period  in  the  history  of  Italian  sculpture  takes  a  new 
departure,  and  looks  back  to  Ghiberti  and  Donatello  as  its 
founders.  Giotto  and  the  Pisani  arc  old-fashioned,  antique, 
and  the  new  men  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture  turned 
their  backs  frankly  on  the  Galilean,  and  with  Plato  adored 
the  dwellers  on  Olympus.  -The  greatest  sculptor  of  the  new 
time  was  Michael  Angclo  (1474-15G4),  who  produced  but 
little,  but  of  that  little  some  part  was  worthy  to  stand  be- 
side the  greatest  of  man's  creating.  The  statues  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Medici,  the  Capth-ts  of  the  Louvre,  the  Dnriil, 
the  MoneKj  and  the  Madonna  of  Bruges  make  an  inherit- 
ance such  as  no  one  other  man  ever  left  to  the  world.  Other 
sculptors  of  this  late  time  are  Andrea  Verrocchio  (1432- 
88),  Benvenuto  Cellini  (who,  however,  was  hardly  a  sculp- 
tor in  the  true  sense),  Sansovino,  and  Luca  della  Robbia. 
But  the  works  of  these  men  (excepting  Verrocchio),  who 
belong  to  the  times  immediately  preceding  Michael  An- 
gelo,  were  the  works  of  a  decline  that  went  forward  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Italy  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  along  with  her  sister  art 
of  painting.  Bernini  (1598-1680),  Algardi  (1583-1(554), 
and  Canova  (1747-1822)  each  in  his  turn  attempted  to  re- 
store life  to  the  dead,  but  neither  of  these  had  skill  to  ac- 
complish more  than  a  galvanic  resuscitation.  Bernini  is 
now  laughed  at  by  the  Italians,  who  once  adored  him,  and 
Canova  is  no  more  a  name  to  charm  by.  Bernini  was  all 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  absolutely  nothing.  Canova 
was  theatrical,  affected,  and  vapid,  but  he  had  at  times 
more  refinement  and  sentiment  (though  both  of  an  invalid 
sort)  than  had  been  seen  for  a  long  time:  and  he  not  only 
took  the  fancy  of  the  French,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lish, but  had  a  great  influence,  and  a  most  unhappy  one, 
on  modern  sculpture.  Thorwaldscn,  a  man  of  independent 
genius,  was  shorn  of  much  of  his  strength  by  his  admira- 
tion of  Canova,  and  the  modern  Italians  and  the  English- 
men of  the  last  age  are  all  followers  or  imitators  of  the 
same  sculptor.  Canova's  principal  works  are  the  Ilojcern, 
the  PcrnriiK,  the  <\ti>iil  "ml  l'*>/flt>',  the  '»Ym-.v.  l!r>ides 
forming  Thorwaldscn.  he  also  influenced  Bartolini,  Dnpre, 
Vela,  and  a  number  of  lesser  men,  whose  productions  seem 
to  condemn  Italy  to  a  mediocrity  in  art  the  more  displeas- 
ing because  her  past  has  been  so  interesting. 

Contemporary  with  the  new  birth  of  art  in  Italy  was 
the  growth  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  countries  N.  of  the 
Alps,  where,  but  chiefly  in  France,  the  building  of  cathe- 
drals and  churches,  many  of  them  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  man's  feats  in  architecture,  gave  an  opportunity 
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for  sculpture  such  as  has  never  been  en  ••  any- 

where out  of  Inilni.    S.i  much  of  tll<!  religion  that  made  in 

shrines  in  tin--'  cathedrals  came  IV the'  Kast.  so  much  nf 

tin'   ornamentation    of  its   architcctiirc.  with    ail    IM 

sv  mholism,  had  that  origin. may  ulmo-i  he  excused  for 

conjecturing  that  tin'  !  notion  ol 

in;,'  with  statue-  the  front  of  these  iiiouni  in;  ttlld 

lining  tin-  mouth*   of  ll avern    '1 TTEyl    lli:il    r»T«   10! 

UlMion  lo  them.  Certainly,  only  K_-ypt  and  India  show 
the  like:  an  I  though  in  Ihr  beginning  tin-  ideal.-  of  the 
s  -nipt..:  hav  i-  I. ecu  t»rmc  I  on  reinil  i:..man 

work,  such  a-  has  been  left  liy  them  in  the'  province-  they 
once  ml. ..I.  :n  independent  spirit  was  manifc'l. 

nirl    t!i.'    10  called   Online   s. -u!|. tun-   ,-howcd    itself  a    new 
tiling  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  tin-  lirst  untaught,  unfettered 
.1  of   workers    that    had  appeared    since    I  In-   old  Ureck 

days.  'l'li<-  French  sculptors  of  the  thirtecntli  ami  1'our- 
i  centime-  were  Irccr  even  than  the  Italians  of  the 
•  late  I'n.in  ela  -i.-  inllueuco,  and  succeeded  Letter  than 
they  in  creating  an  original  scho  d.  llc-idcs.  tlieir  work 
WSJ  far  greater  ill  bulk,  and,  explored  and  studied  as  it 
has  been  liy  scholars  and  lovers,  is  only  in  yd  known  in 
].art.  Nor  was  its  MI. sit  over  fully  analy/rd  and  d'.ne  jus- 
tice to  until  the  a]>]>earanre  in  I  Ml!)  of  vol.  viii.  of  Viollct- 
le-I)nc's  lUitnni'ni/  './'  .  1  / . //  it'  <•,-,  '/••'.  where,  under  the  head 
of  ••  Sculpture."  we  have  an  exhauslive  treatise  on  the 
l  o I  'Ihe  me  I'm -val  sculpture.,  in  France,  accompanied 
by  illustrations.  Tlie  (ioihie  a  rein:  an,  ai  in  now 

known,  in  Franct — where  even  in  its  decline  it  was  love- 
lier than  it  wa.s  anywhere  else  in  its  perfection — and  from 
theuee  it  spread  we-lwar.l  into  Fngland,  eastward  into 
lii  Tmany,  and  southward  into  Spain.  In  each  of  these  coun- 
tries—but  notably  in  F.ugland — it  produced  much  exquisite 
sculpture,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  perished  in  these 
three  countries,  and  even  in  France  comparatively  little 
remains.  In  (termany,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  some  in- 
Icrc-ting  works  were  everiite  I  in  .-I'. ue  and  metal,  ehiefly 

by  artists  of  Nuremberg:  the  t h  ol  St.  Sebald,  the 

masterpiece  of  Peter  Vischcr,  the  /,'.,.,./,/,,/  I-',,,,,,!,'!,,  with 
its  .-tatues  by  Seht'iiihofer,  the  X'ifrtt/ii?nt-h<n<ne  of  Adum 
Kraft,  are  works  of  a  peculiar  charaeter,  in  which  the  art 
is  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
romantic  interest  that  lias  fathered  about  them,  as  about 
almost  everything  connected  with  Albert  Durer's  city,  yet 
iuii-1,  we  fear,  be  admitted  to  belong  to  a  period  of  decline.. 

If  the  history  of  sculpture  were  being  written  here,  or 
only  a  sketch  of  it  even  had  been  attempted,  it  would  have 
i.eeii  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  list  of  sculptors  in 
each  country  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  down  to 
our  own  day.  It  would  have  been  obligatory  on  ug  to 
show  how  sculpture,  having  remained  dormant  in  Kngland 
for  over  two  centuries,  at  last,  after  some  feeble  effort  at 
revival,  did,  as  it  were,  smile  in  her  sleep  when  John  Flax- 
man  came.  There  was  hardly  power  enough  in  him,  how- 
ever, sweet  as  his  spirit  was,  to  rouse  her  to  full  life,  and 
what  ho  could  not  do  was  surely  not  to  be  done  by  Banks 
or  Nollckcus,  or  even  in  our  own  day  by  Uibson,  by  West- 
maeott,  by  l.'oley,  or  by  McDowell.  The  art  of  sculpture 
in  Kngland  has  never  mounted  so  high  as  Canova  or  Thor- 
\v  a  I  d-cn,  and  from  end  to  end  of  Kngland  not  one  master- 
piece of  statuary  exists  created  by  English  hands. 

In  France  things  have  been  better;  and  indeed  France 
is  the  only  country  where  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance 
survived  in  art.  John  of  Bologna,  born  at  Douai  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  loft  the  greater  part  of  his  work  in  Italy 
— all  the  world  knows  his  Mi-rruri/ — but  other  Frenchmen 
dowered  their  own  country.  Jean  Goujon  (1530-72),  Jean 
Cousin,  and  Germain  Pilon,  his  contemporaries,  gave  an 
t  to  French  sculpture  which  they  themselves  learned 
from  Italian  art,  and  which  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini  himself  had 
pei  hap-  d'.ne  much  to  tea'di  them.  These  artists  and  their 
pupils  and  followers  found  employment  in  the  decoration 
of  the  chateaux  and  palaces  which  in  their  time  were  ris- 
ing all  over  France,  and  in  the  erection  of  sculptured  arch- 
itectural tombs — a  fashion  directly  borrowed  from  Italy — 
over  kings,  warriors,  and  princes.  They  were  followed 
a  long  interval  by  men  who  made  statues  only,  with- 
out reference  to  where  they  are  to  be  placed — a  practice 
which  has  since  their  day  become  universal.  In  the  sev- 
enteenth century  we  have  I'ugot,  Coysevox,  Girardon,  the 
brother!  foustou,  whose  work  is  their  own.  alike  in  its  de- 
feoti  and  its  excellences,  but  it  never  rises  to  the  highest 
nor  give-  any  e  -cntial  reason  for  being.  Infact.it 
would  seem  that  this  a  .ire  had  nothing  to  say  that  it  thought 
worth  the  saying,  for  all  its  utterances  in  art  and  literature 
are  those  of  ,,ne  who  talks  for  talk's  sake.  Later  in 
the  eighteenth  century  we  have  the  name  of  Houdon. 
whose  statues  ,,f  Voltaire  and  Washington,  with  his  busts 
of  Moliere  and  Rousseau,  have  given  him  immortalitv  as 
a  portrayer  of  character.  The  \'.:lt«!rr  is  indisputably 
one  of  the  linc«t  and  most  original  of  modern  works. 


Another  famous  name  is  that  of  Rude,  the  author  of  the 
baa-relief  on  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  '/'/.•  lt-j^i<  t>u  >  .•  and 

lla,  v  e.  ihe  sc>ilpt,,r  of  animals,  ju-l  dead,  made  Ilim.-elt  Ihe 
L-!eate-t  fame  that  l.a>  \d  he.  n  aehieved  ill  that  Held. 

l-'nin-e   has    shown    distinguished    activity    in    the    art  of 

sculp!'  t'i  ultit  ude  .,('   clever   work-    have   heen   pro- 

duced l.y  her  artists:    l.ut  sculpture  live*   only  l.y  arehile,- 
ture  and  by  monumental  works,  and  without  them  dwin- 
dle- down   inevitably  into  the  pretty,  the  temporary,  the 
merely  ornamental. 

The  history  in  (iermany  has  been  the  same  us  in  France, 
cvept  that  (iermany  never  hud  so  much  life  nor  such  flll- 
ncss  of  life  in  her  artistic  world  as  were  in  France,  and  her 
list  of  L'reat  men,  as  well  us  of  little-great  men,  is  thin 
and  p.".!  cnuipaicd  with  that  ..t  her  western  neighbor. 
Ranch  and  Kicts.diel  :> .  :ished  names,  but  their 

work  has  only  superior  science  and  skill  to  mark  it  a» 
standing  at  all  above  that  of  the  hundreds  of  craftsmen 
that  in  lieriniiny,  as  all  over  Kurope  and  in  America,  mould 
clay,  chip  marble,  and  melt  bron/e  in  obedience  to  what 
may  be  called  the  demands  ..)'  trade. 

In  America  it  has  been  little  better,  but  it  i-.  fair  to  «ay 
that  outside  of  France  no  country  has  produced  more  re- 
spectable work  in  sculpture  than  our  own  within  the  short 
period  of  her  national  existence,  leaving  out  of  eon 
ation  the  names  of  Canova,  Thorwald-cn.  and  Flaxman. 
These  were  not  men  of  genius,  anil  America  has  produced 
no  man  of  genius  in  sculpture:  but  the  talent  of  these 
three,  and  their  industry,  aided  by  the  wealth  of  their  clients 
and  their  largo  employment,  climbed  higher  than  that  of 
our  best  men  has  been  able  to  elimb.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  shall  accomplish  much  more  in  sculpture  in 
our  next  hundred  years  than  we  have  done  in  the  first,  for 
it  in  no  longer  the  custom  to  call  upon  sculpture  to  till  out 
the  shortcomings  or  add  to  the  beauties  of  architecture,  and 
the  spare  commissions  of  governments,  with  the  uncertain 
employment  of  private  persons,  make  it  difficult  for  the 
sculptor  to  find  a  field  of  work.  Yet  with  all  these  obsta- 
cles wo  have  yet  at  the  end  of  fifty  years — for  it  is  about 
fifty  years  since  the  first  statue  was  cut  in  marble  by  an 
American — produced  a  few  names  that  deserve  not  to  bo 
wholly  forgotten.  Horatio  Ureenougb,  Hiram  Powers, 
Thomas  Crawford,  Henry  Brown,  Krastus  Palmer,  Thomas 
Ball,  Quincy  Ward, — these  are  the  names  of  men  who, 
though  they  cannot  take  any  very  high  place  among  the 
illustrious  artists  of  the  world,  yet  have  labored  faithfully 
to  show  their  love  of  art,  and  deserve  at  least  the  honor  of 
having  made  a  solid  platform  on  which  future  artists  can 
build  more  shining  works.  CLAREXCK  COOK. 

Snip.     See  Poitor. 

Scuppaug.    See  PORQY. 

Scup'pernong,  tp.,  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1121. 

Scur'vy  [Lat.  •eorbntui,  a  hybrid  word  from  a  Scandi- 
navian root,  *••,„•/,.  and  the  Latin  termination  -11111*],  a  dis- 
eased blood-state,  induced  chiefly  by  prolonged  privation  of 
fresh  vegetable  and  animal  food.  Although  not  exclusively 
a  sailor's  malady,  its  ravages  have  been  most  disastrous  at 
sea,  devastating,  previous  to  this  century,  the  navies  and 
merchant  marine  of  all  nations.  Pizarro's  squadron  in- 
cluded 2700  men,  of  whom  but  100  survived.  Ships  were 
often  lost  adrift  at  sea,  the  crew  unable  to  work  and  per- 
ishing. Anson's  English  fleet  in  1742  in  nine  months  lost 
626  out  of  961  men.  The  chief  cause  of  this  pe«t  of  the 
marine  was  the  exclusive  diet — salt  meat  and  hard,  dry 
bread,  with  impure  and  deficient  drinking-water — upon 
which  sailors  subsisted  during  prolonged  voyages.  Expo- 
sure to  cold  or  to  tropical  heat,  fatigue,  and  the  unsanitary 
and  foul  condition  of  ships  contributed  to  the  development 
of  scurvy.  As  early  as  1617,  Wodall  recorded  the  virtues 
of  lemon-juice  in  curing  this  disease,  and  in  isolated  cases 
its  use  and  a  vegetable  diet  saved  the  crews  so  treated. 
But  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
improved  ship  hygiene  and  vegetable  diet  at  sea  enforced. 
Thus,  only  thirty  years  after  Anson's  fearful  loss,  Capt. 
Cook  sailed  on  a  three  years'  voyage  around  the  world,  los- 
ing but  one  man  by  disease.  Parry  in  three  polar  expedi- 
tions of  a  year  and  a  half  and  two  years'  duration  lost  only 
7  men  out  of  334.  To-day,  scurvy  is  almost  unknown  at  sea, 
but  it  occurs  occasionally  on  land,  in  garrisons  and  prisons, 
and  in  communities  suffering  from  starvation.  All  of  the 
symptoms  of  scurvy  are  directly  connected  with  the  impov- 
erished, impure  state  of  the  blood.  The  Ii  brine  of  the  blood 
is  less  and  its  coagulability  decreased :  the  salts  of  soda 
are  lessened,  the  red  corpuscles  are  dark,  poorly  oxygen- 
ated, and  tend  to  disintegrate.  All  parts  of  the  body  are 
correspondingly  ill  nourished.  The  face  is  cachectic  and 
sunken,  the  body  emaciated,  the  limbs  are  feeble  and  seem 
unduly  heavy.  The  gums  become  dark,  bloody,  relaxed, 
and  spongy.  There  is  an  early  tendency  for  the  vitiated 
blood  to  escape  from  its  vessels — an  occurrence  favored 
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both  by  its  thinned  consistency  and  by  the  changed  nutri- 
tion i>t'  the  capillary  walls.  At  first,  mulberry  colored,  pur- 
le  spots  of  \ariablc  si/.c  appear  on  the  legs.  Inter  on  the 
juily — a  mere  transudntion  of  scrum  and  blood-pigment  in 
solution  beneath  (he  epidermis.  Later,  larger  purple  spots 
or  dili'uso  1  patches  appear  upon  u  tough,  indurated,  leath- 
ery base,  due  to  effusion  of  blood  in  quantity  beneath  the 
true  skin  or  between  superficial  muscles,  infiltrating  and 
coagulating  in  the  minute  interspaces  of  the  connective 
tissue.  Such  patches  arc  painful  to  touch;  they  may  bc- 

< le  the  site  of  bloody  blobs  or  of  ulcers.      l',l ly  serum 

often  transudes  into  the  pleural  cavities,  embarrassing  the 
respiration  ;  also  into  the  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  the 
cavities  of  the  joints.  ••  liluudy  flux,"  or  dysentery,  is  fre- 
quent; also  vomiting  of  blood  and  nose-bleed.  Death  oc- 
curs from  exhau.-iion.  Critical  cases  may  rapidly  change 
for  the  butler.  and  mild  cases  quickly  recover,  when  put 
upon  supporting  and  vegetable  diet.  Onions,  cabbage, 
radishes,  horse-radish,  "scurvy-grass"  or  spoon-wort, 
water-cresses — the  entire  class  of  the  Crucifent' — are  es- 
1"  i:ill\  efficaoioiu;  all  the  vegetable  acids,  lemons,  limes, 
oning'1-.  flirrrie-.  currants,  apples,  are  valuable.  Sauer- 
kraut is  extolled  by  the  Germans,  combining  vegetable  food 
and  acids.  Animal  broths,  tonics,  and  regimen  arc  essen- 
tial adjuvants  to  this  treatment.  Modern  improvements  in 
sailing  ships  and  the  use  of  steam  at  yea,  by  .shortening 
voyages,  have  tended  to  lessen  sickness  among  sailors. 
The  improved  hygiene  of  ships,  the  supply  of  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables  prescribed  by  law  for  sailors,  and  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  keeping  such  articles  hermetically  sealed  for 
long  voyages,  have  rendered  scurvy  an  unknown  disease. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BV  WILLAKD  I'AHKER. 

Scnr'vy-Grass,  the  Cnchlearia  officiunli*,  a  cruciferous 
plant  abundant  upon  many  sea-shores  (but  not  on  those  of 
the  U.  S.),  and  also  found  on  mountain-ranges,  and  some- 
times cultivated  as  a  salad-plant.  It  has  the  pungent  qual- 
ities of  horse-radish,  and  is  of  importance  as  an  antiscor- 
butic. It  is  often  gathered  and  eaten  by  mariners,  espe- 
cially during  the  prevalence  of  scurvy.  The  scurvy-grass 
occasionally  cultivated  for  salad  in  the  U.  S.  is  mostly  Bar- 
barea  prtecojr,  the  Belle  Isle  cress,  a  European  cruciferous 
plant  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 

Scu'tari.  (1)  [Turk.  Miular  ;  (Jr.  Chryiopolin'],  the 
largest  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with  a  pop.  of 
more  than  60,000,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  op- 
posite the  Golden  Horn.  It  is  built  on  seven  low  hills,  has 
a  palace,  barracks,  military  hospital,  8  mosques,  a  con- 
vent of  howling  dervishes,  and  immense  cemeteries  cov- 
ering more  ground  than  the  city  itself.  Turks  dying  on 
the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus  prefer  to  be  brought 
over  to  the  Asiatic  side  for  burial.  Florence  Nightingale 
had  her  hospital  here  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  some 
8000  nameless  dead  are  now  lying  in  the  English  cemetery, 
surrounding  an  ugly  granite  obelisk  by  Baron  Marochetti. 
On  a  plain  near  by  the  persecuting  emperor  Licinius  was 
vanquished  by  Constantino  Sept.  18,  323. — (2)  [Turk. 
lakcnderieh ;  Gr,  Scodra],  in  Albania.,  European  Turkey, 
lat.  43°,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name 
20  miles  in  length.  The  city  is  17  miles  from  the  Adriatic, 
has  considerable  trade,  and  a  pop.  of  about  30,000,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  Latin  Christians,  and  the  rest  Moham- 
medans.— (3)  (written  also  Skutari),  a  village  in  Southern 
Greece,  near  Cape  Matapan,  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the 
sea,  over  against  the  island  of  Cerigo.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Scutibranchia'ta  [Lat.  scutum,  "shield,"  and  bran- 
fliin,  "gill"],  an  order  of  gasteropod  mollusks,  proposed 
by  Cuvier  for  those  forms  in  which  the  branchiae  are  plu- 
mose or  pectinated,  and  with  the  entire  body  covered 
by  a  shell,  which  is  widely  open  and  shield-like;  whence 
the  name.  In  it  were  included  by  Cuvier  the  genera  Ifall- 
utns,  Fimirellii,  Enmri/iiuila,  and'  ParmopJiorun.  By  Gray 
the  same  name  was  employed  for  a  so-called  order  charac- 
terized by  "gills  consisting  of  two  series  of  lamella;,  form- 
ing one  or  two  scries  over  or  under  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
round  the  foot.  Animal  hermaphrodite,  self-impregna- 
ting (?).  Shell  spiral  or  symmetrical  conical.  Rectum 
often  traversing  the  heart."  As  thus  extended,  it  included, 
in  addition  to  the  forms  referred  to  it  by  Cuvier,  the  Ncrit- 
Miv,  Trochidic,  and  related  forms,  as  well  as  the  Dentali- 
ada;,  Patellidaj  and  allies,  and  Chitonidao;  and  thus  was 
a  most  heterogeneous  mixture.  The  name  has  not  been 
adopted  by  recent  authors,  the  forms  referred  to  it  by  Cu- 
vier being,  with  the  Trochida;  and  kindred  types,  combined 
under  the  ordinal  name  Rhipidoglossa.  THEODORE  GILL. 
Scylla.  See  SCILI.A. 

S.-y  I  In  and  Charybdis.    See  SCILLA  and  CIIARYBDIS. 

Scylli'iilir  [from  Lat.  Xi-i//linm  :  Gr.wicvAAeii/,  to  "tear"], 

a  family  of  sharks  (order  Squall)    distinguished   by  the 

position  of  their  dorsal  fins  and  their  laying  eggs  like'those 

of  the  rays.   The  body  is  more  elongated  than  in  the  sharks 


generally ;  the  scales  developed  as  fine  shagreen ;  tho 
head  depressed  and  oval;  the  nostrils  with  large  Haps;  the 
mouth  inferior  and  arched ;  the  teeth  small  (several 
being  in  use  at  the  same  time),  compressed,  and  cuspidate; 
branchial  apertures  live,  the  posterior  of  which  are  above 
the  pectorals;  spiracles  behind  the  eyes  well  developed; 
dorsal  fins  two,  the  anterior  above  or  behind  the  ventral*; 
anal  lin  present,  variable  in  position;  caudal  tin  extended 
toward  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  with  the  lower  lobe  little 
produced  downward  at  its  front  margin;  pectorals  mod- 
erately developed  and  with  rounded  angles.  The  family, 
as  thus  defined,  embraces  the  genera  M-i/lliuui,  I'riittunw, 
Steffottomoj  PaFaMyllitanHf  ('liHom-ylHum,  and  related  ones. 
They  are  inhabitants  entirely  of  tho  seas  of  the  Old  World 
and  Australia,  none  being  found  in  American  waters.  They 
are  among  the  few  sharks  which  lay  eurg-  in\  cslcil  in  parch- 
ment-like cases,  like  those  of  the  rays.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scym'nidie  [Lat.  N'y///M»H*.  the  generic  name  of  one 
of  the  species],  a  family  of  the  order  Squali,  including 
sharks  distinguished  by  the  combined  characters  of  ab- 
sence of  the  anal  fins  and  unarmed  dorsals.  The  form  is 
that  common  to  most  of  the  sharks;  the  scales  are  gen- 
erally developed  in  the  form  of  shagreen  or  line  bristly 
spines;  the  head  is  oval  and  depressed;  the  eyes  are  des- 
titute of  nictitating  membranes;  the  noMrils  have  each  a 
simple  anterior  tag;  the  mouth  is  inferior  and  a  little 
arched;  the  teeth  have  trenchant  edges,  but  otherwise 
differ  in  form  ;  branchial  apertures  five,  and  all  in  advance 
of  the  pectorals  ;  dorsals  two,  unarmed,  the  first  in  advance 
of  the  ventrals,  the  second  far  behind  ;  anal  wanting ;  pec- 
torals rather  small;  ventrals  very  far  behind.  The  family, 
as  generally  understood,  embraces  the  genera  8^tptintt»,  of 
the  Mediterranean  ami  neighboring  Atlantic;  ,s'omnm»n«, 
of  the  northern  seas  and  Mediterranean;  Kn/tr<itn>Hic,-i<K, 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  luisthu,  of  the  tropical  seas ;  and 
/•J'-ii/tKirltuntf,  of  the  Mediterranean  and  eastern  coast  of 
the  Atlantic.  Both  S<nnitit>xt{n  and  /,'' •/< iixn-lt'muH,  however, 
are  by  some  regarded  as  the  types  of  distinct  families. 

TiiiconoRK  GM.L. 

Scyphoph'ori  [Gr.  <jx»f>ot  a  "bowl,"  and  <t>ep<a.  to 
"bear"],  an  order  of  fishes  established  by  Prof.  Cope,  and 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters  :  The  skeleton  is 
completely  ossified;  the  basis  cranii  simple;  the  parietals 
narrow,  and  distinct  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  supru- 
occipital ;  tho  ptcrygoid  is  very  peculiar,  being  enlarged 
and  funnel-shaped,  and  excavated  by  a  bowl-like  chamber 
(whence  the  name),  which  expands  laterally  and  is  covered 
by  a  lid-like  bone;  no  symplectic  exists;  the  jaws  arc 
well  developed,  but  the  intermaxillaries  coalesce,  at  least 
in  the  old,  into  a  single  bone,  and  the  maxillarie«  are 
lateral ;  opercular  apparatus  complete,  but  with  the  inter- 
operculum  and  suboperculum  reduced  in  size:  scapular 
arch  with  the  several  coracoid  elements  represented  :  tho 
brain  has  over  tho  cerebellum  a  peculiar  plicated  organ  ; 
the  air-bladder  is  simple,  and  communicates  by  a  duct 
with  the  intestinal  canal.  The  order  is  related  to  the  more 
generalized  form  of  Telcocephali,  as  well  as  to  the  Xema- 
tognathi.  It  is  represented  by  but  two  known  families, 
both  of  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  rivers  of  Africa ;  these 
are  the  MORMYRID.*:  (which  see)  and  Gymnarchidac. 

"  THEODORE  GILL. 

Scyros.     See  SKYROS. 

Scythe  [Ang.-Sax.  etdhc],  a  long  sharp  cutting  instru- 
ment used  in  harvesting  grass.  It  is  curved,  and  its  con- 
cave edge  is  sharp.  It  is  attached,  for  use,  to  a  curved 
handle,  called  a  snath.  Shorter  and  stronger  scythes  are 
used  for  cutting  bushes,  etc.  The  introduction  of  mowing- 
machines  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  scythes 
in  haymaking,  but  on  grounds  where  the  mowing-machine 
cannot  be  employed  scythes  are  still  indispensable. 

Scyth'ia*  the  ancient  name  for  the  vast  regions  which 
extend  N.,  E.,  and  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  It  was  not  so  much  used  as  a  geographical  term, 
for  the  boundaries  of  these  regions  were  entirely  undclhied  ; 
it  was  rather  a  general  term  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
noted a  swarm  of  savage  tribes  living  here,  but  of  whom 
they  knew  very  little. 

Scythop'olis,  the  Jlctli-shean  of  Josh.  xvii.  11,  the 
Betli-tluin  of  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  now  called  lirimii,  the  most 
important  city  of  the  ancient  Decapolis,  and  the  only  one 
W.  of  the  Jordan,  about  4  miles  from  the  river,  and  nearly 
14  miles  8.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  nearly  as  well 
watered  as  Damascus,  four  perennial  streams  running 
through  it.  It  was  a  place  of  great  .strength,  its  acropolis 
rising  ;500  feet  above  tho  plain.  The  ruins,  which  are  '•> 
miles  in  circuit,  surpass  all  others  in  Western  Palestine. 
Its  classic  name,  Scythopofa,  is  of  disputed  derivation. 
The  modern  village,  of  some  50  houses,  contains  a  colony 
of  Egyptians  brought  here  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  184S. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 
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Sea.     See  OCKA.V,  by  1'tior.  AHNOI.H  U\  voi,  LL.D. 

Sea  and  River  Defences.    See  ]>I:I:\KU  \TKII,  I>VKE, 
KM  li  ixkMl.M.      FOUNDATION,      HAAIH.KM      l.iki:,     llvuiiou, 
II  A II  I'.o  I',    "I      AMI  I!  KAN    L.\KI  >,    IM   MM  Moss    .  .\I  Mil  . 
iNUNIMTloxs   AMI    I'l.'ionSoF   Kl  V  |:|(S.  .1  1. 1  I  V.   and    l.liVIJKS. 

Soa-.YlK'inollr.     See  AITINIV  and  1'oi.vrs. 

Stm-lirar.     See  UTUMIII  i:. 

Sr.'i'board,  |i.  r.  and  l|'..  Northampton  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
Seaboard  ami  Koanokc  It.  II.  1'.  !.'•:«. 

Seaboard^  tp.,  Prinee-s  Anne  oo,  Va.     1".  MM. 

Sea'hrook,  p.  \.  and  Ip..  Hoekingham  eo.,  N.  II.,  on 
Atlanti ••  Ocean  u  1  on  Eastern  It.  It.  r.  ir.u'.i. 

Sea'hury  (S.i«ri:i.).  1>.  !>..  I',  nt  (Itoton.  Conn.,  Nov. 
.'ill.  I7-".I;  graduated  at  Yale  College  171*:  studied  incd- 
ieine  ;in<l  theology  ill  Seotlaml  ;  was  ord.iine  I  in  the  ('luirch 
of  Kngland  at  London  I7.")o:  was  pa  -I'll-  of  eliilivlie-  ;i(  New 
Bnmiwiok,  N..I..  ill  .lamai.-a.  I..  I..  I7.'ii'  ''i'''.  and  ;il  Wc-l 

che-ter  ITIili  7">;  was  imprisoned  at  New  lla.cn  as  the 
Mippo.-cd  author  of  some  Tory  pamphlets  hut  soon  re 
leased  ;  reside  i  in  New  York  City  during  nio-t  of  tin-  Rcvo- 
lut  iona  i  \  \\  .1  r :  was  :it  one  time  chaplain  of  a  loyalist  regi- 
ment ;  ueiil  t  i  Knglanl  17s  I:  wa<  enn-e.Tated  bishop  of 
Connerlieiit  by  three  S.-ottish  prelates  at  Aberdeen  Nov. 
I  I.  I  7*  I,  being  tlie  t'u>t  Anieri'-an  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episeopal  Clinrrli:  took  part  in  re\i.-ing  thr  Prayer  Hook 
and  framing  a  -on-lilution  for  the  American  Church  17.^1: 
pnbliflhed  -'  rols. of  termonfl  (1791) and  a  number  of  >ingle 
us  ;  e\erei-ed  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  until  his  death  at  that  place  Feb.  25,  1796. 
A  posthoinoiu  volume  of  Sermons  was  published  1798. 

Seuliury  (S.utrKi.),  D.  D.,  grandson  of  Bishop  Sea- 
bury,  I),  ut  New  London,  Conn.,  June  9,  1801 ;  was  or- 
daine.l  in  the  IVote-Hnt  Kpiseopal  Church  1826;  was  for 
se\  ei-a !  vent's  a  missionary  at  Huntington,  Oyster  Bay,  and 
Hullctt's  Cove  (now  Astoria),  L.  I.;  was  editor  of  the 
Churchman  at  New  York  1831-49;  rector  of  the  church  of 
tin-  \  nniinciat'hiii  I  si'S-ils,  nnil  |uot'<---i,r  of  biblical  learning 
in  tlio  General  Theological  Seminary  from  June,  1862,  to 
his  death  at  New  York  Oct.  10,  1872.  Author  of  The  Cun- 
II'HHI'II/  nf  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Kirtecnlli  Ci'iiliiri/ 
(IN.'i.'i).  IHxi'nni-Hi'H  tui  the  Supremacy  unit  O/J/'ifufiim  nf  Con- 
leimce  (1860),  Ann-i-ii-ini  Slavtry  Jfrttfttli  ('1861),  Theory 
and  l\f  a f  the  Church  Calendar  (1872),  and  a  posthumous 
volume  of  Discourses  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (1874),  edited  by 
his  son.  ' 

Seabury  Divinity  School.  This  is  the  property  of 
the  liishop  Seabury  Mission,  and  is  an  institution  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  founded  in  1860,  which  con- 
tains ( 187fi)  5  professors  and  25  students.  It  has  sent  forth 
some  35  clergymen.  Its  buildings  are  of  stone  and  very 
substantial,  situated  on  a  beautiful  domain  of  30  acres  in 
the  city  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  will  with  a  little  outlay 
areommujato  50  students.  In  its  three  years'  course  of 
study  every  department  of  theological  education  usual  in 
America-  i.s  provided  for.  It  has  a  preparatory  department, 
with  a  two  years'  course,  to  fit  for  theological  study  young 
men  not  college  graduates,  served  by  2  tutors.  The  insti- 
tution is  not  yet  endowed,  but  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Its  president  is  Rt.  Rev.  H.  B.  Whipple, 
».  I>.  R.  W.  LOWRIE. 

Sea-Cat.    See  CHIMERA. 

Sea,  Collisions  at.    See  ROAD,  LAW  OF  THE. 

Sen-Cow.     Pec  MANATEE. 

Sea-Cucumber.    See  HOLOTIH-RIANS. 

Spa-Devil.     See  ANGLF.R. 

Sea-Duck.     See  SCOTER. 

Sea-Eagle.    See  ERNE. 

Sea-Egg,  the  sea-urchin.     See  ECHINUS. 

Sea-Elephant.    See  ELEPHANT  SEAL  and  PHOCID.E. 

Sen-Fan.     Sec  GORCONIA. 

Sea  Fisheries.  See  FISHERIES,  by  PRES.  T.  D.  WOOL- 
SI  v.  8.  T.  Ii.,  I.I..D. :  FISHKHIES,  by  PROF.  T.  GILL,  A.M., 
M.  H.,  PH.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.;  and  FISHERY,  LAW  OF,  by 

I'll"!',   lirolir.-].:   I'llASE. 

Sca'l'ord,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  on  Dorchester 

nnd  Delaware  an  1  IManarc  R.  Rs.,  60  miles  from  Chesa- 

p«ake  Bay,  contains  4  churches,  4  schools,  1  bank,  a  ship- 

yard.  1  newspaper,  several  planing-mills,  2  hotels,  and  10 

88,     Principal  business,  oyster-packing,     P.  of 

v.  UiM:  ,,f  tp.  LV,'.K.I.    .1.  r.  I'i:xMNcTON,  En.  "ClTiZES." 

SeaTortli,  p.  v..    Huron    tp..  Out.,  Canada,  on    Buf- 

"  1  Qoderich  Itailway,  21  miles  S.  E.  of  Coderich.    It 

•  •My  1.000,000  bushels  ,,f  grain,  and  is  underlaid 

With  a  stratum  of  pure  roek-salt   over  100  feet  thick  at  a 

depth    of    lluofeet.      It    lias   productive   salt    wells,   active 

mufaotune,  ami  1  weekly  paper.     P.  1308. 


Sea-Fox.     See  Fox  BIIAIIK. 

Sea'ham  Harbor,  town  of  England,  co.  of  Durham, 
on  the  North  Sea,  has  a  good  harbor,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  eoal  are  i  \ported.  I'.  • 

Sea-Hog.    S> 

Sca-llorse.     See  HIITO,  i  \rrrs. 

Sea-Kale,  the   I',-, ,,„!,.    ,u,n-;i'IMn,  a  perennial  crucif- 
lierli,  a  native  of  European   sea-roast-,  mueli   culti- 
vated  in    Kngland  n.«  u  potherb.     It  require-  a   ;-i n 
.-oil,  and   its   large  lc.i\  es  an  1   -pronts  are  unlit   f.,i  , 
until  blanelied. 

Seal    [I, at.  ni'i/i'l/itm],  a   means  of  legally  executing  or 
authenticating  certain  written  in- 1 1  mm  nt  -.  and   ei.n.-i-ling 
of  an  impression  made  upon  a  pieee  of  wax  or  other  t«t,a 
eious  .-abstam-e,  ,-urh  as  a   v.atei,  adhering  to  tin-  paper   or 
parchment  on  which  the  writing  is  engrossed.     The  term 

i-  also  applied  to  the  instrument  itself  by  which  sueh  im- 
pression i-  made,  and  the  common-law  doctrines  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cll'eet  of  sealing  arose  from  the  am-ient  pra.'tiee, 
onee  universal,  of  using  private  seals  with  heraldic  de- 
vices thereon,  instead  of  wiitleii  signatures,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  deeds.  To  constitute  a  valid  seal  at  the  common 
law,  ay  above  defined,  there  must  be  a  tenacious  suhstan.'c 
adhering  to  the  paper  or  parehment,  and  an  impn 
upon  it;  an  impression  made  in  tin'  material  of  the  paper 
itself  would  not  suffice.  This  requirement  has  been  co  far 
modified  by  statute  in  New  York  that  the  seals  of  pnhiie 
officers  and  of  corporations  may  be  stamped  into  the  paper, 
but  for  all  transactions  between  private  persons  in  that 
State  and  in  the  New  England  Slates  the  seal  must  con- 
form to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  English  law.  In  nio-t  if 
not  all  the  other  States  a  nourish  with  the  pen,  often  called 
a  scroll,  placed  after  the  signature,  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  seal  in  private  documents.  The  common  law 
attributed  a  very  high  but  most  arbitrary  and  technical 
efficacy  to  the  seal  upon  instruments  of  a  private  nature. 
Its  presence  was  essential  to  a  valid  conveyance  of  a  free- 
hold estate  in  land;  it  distinguished  a  most  important 
class  of  contracts;  and  it  raised  a  conclusive  presumption 
of  a  valuable  consideration.  This  latter  rule  has  been 
generally  modified  by  modern  statutes,  which  permit  the 
presumption  to  be  overcome  by  proof.  The  public  or  great 
seals  of  all  independent  nations,  like  their  flags,  are  uni- 
versally recognized  by  the  governments  and  tribunals  of 
other  civilized  countries,  so  that  records,  statutes,  and  the 
like  authenticated  by  their  means  are  everywhere  accepted 
as  correct  transcripts.  The  seals  of  notaries-public  aro 
also  regarded  as  proving  themselves,  especially  throughout 
the  European  states.  The  seals  of  superior  courts  and  of 
many  administrative  officers  possess  the  same  attributes 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belong,  but  the  like  authority  is  not  extended  to  them 
within  the  limits  of  other  states  or  nations  unless  it  is  con- 
ferred by  special  statute  from  considerations  of  conveni- 
ence or  of  comity.  JOHN  N.  POMEHOY. 

Seal  [Ang.-Sax.  teol],  a  name  given  to  representa- 
tives of  the  order  or  sub-order  Pinnipeds,  the  species  of 
1  'hoch  he  being  distinguished  as  true  or  hair  seals,  and  those 
of  Otariidec  as  fur  seals,  sea-lions,  etc.  (See  OTAIMIOS 
and  PHOCID.C.) 

Seal,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  0.     P.  1451. 
Seal  Engraving.    Sec  GEM,  by  C.  G.  LELAND,  A.  M. 
Si-ale's  Station,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  Ala.,  on 
Mobile  and  Girard  R.  R. 

Seal  Fisheries.  See  FITRS  AND  THE  FUR-TRADE,  by 
L.  P.  BROCKETT,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  FUR  SEAL  and  OTARIIDJE, 
by  PROF.  T.  GILL,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  PH.  ».,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Sealing-Wax.  See  LAC,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER, 
PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Sea-Lion.    See  OTARHD.G. 

Seal  Islands.    See  Lonos  ISLANDS. 

Sealkote',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Punjaub,  in 
lat.  32°  29'  N.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenaub.  It  is  a 
military  station,  and  has  manufactories  of  paper.  P. 
19,249. 

Seals'field  (CHARLES),  the  assumed  name  of  KARL 
POSTEL,  b.  at  Poppitz,  Moravia,  Germany,  Mar.  3,  1793; 
became  secretary  to  a  religious  order  at  Prague,  but  es- 
caped from  the  convent  1822,  and  came  to  America  under 
his  assumed  name,  which  he  preserved  through  life  with  such 
care  that  his  real  name  and  place  of  birth  were  not  known 
until  after  his  decease.  His  first  occupation  in  the  U.  S. 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  assistant  editor  of  the  Conirtercfct 
EtatH-Vnis  at  New  York.  In  1S28  he  was  in  Mexico;  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  New  Orleans  and  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  published  his  first  known  work,  a  novel  in  English,  en- 
titled Tokeah,  or  The  While  Hone.  About  1830  he  was  in 
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London  ami  Paris,  connecte  1  with  journalism,  nml  in 
Iv'iL'  became  :i  resident  of  Sileuiv.  Switzerland.  which  was 
thenceforth  hi"  c-liii-f  home,  though  lie'  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  the  I".  S..  where  lie  became  a  citi7.cn.  1).  at  So- 
ioure  May  2(>.  1S«4.  Author  of  Tmiimilmiiii-  Trm-i-l/ini/ 
Skttcku  (1838),  The  t'liliin  «„.,/•.  or  Sketches  of  Li/i-  in 
Tu-if.  n.tmll'lnn.  .\~iirlli  tniil  Xi,itt/i,  Flirtatiuit  in  Amcrien, 
I.  'if,  ni  lln-  .V.«-  Win-til.  >'<•<•«<•«  mill  Ailri'iilui-i'i  in  I'l-iilrnf 

I        .;/....     1',,-llll-tl    l,f     l.ifr      ill      /mill      l/i  IIIIK/lll'-l-l-l.      Till-      Vil'l'- 

i-nil  nml  tin-  A  i  •:'"''  ii'i-ticii  (a  novel  of  Mexican  life,  rnnsid- 

Mt  1  111-  best  wurk),  and  MbrtoH,  >»'  the  iirmul  Tina-  (1S46). 

A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  Poppitz  in  1875. 
Sf.-i'iiian  [Aug.  -Sax.  «.TMIPH«],  a.  sailor.  In  law.  any 
person  ulni-r  employment  is  necessary  or  whose  service  is 
useful  iii  the  navigation  of  a  vessel.  The  I*.  S.  statutes 
provide  for  the  appointment,  by  the  several  circuit  courts, 
of  shipping  commissioners  for  ports  of  entry  and  of  ocean 
na\  iLMtioM.  whose  general  duties  are  to  facilitate  and  super- 
intend the  engagement  and  discharge  of  seamen,  and  to 
arbitrate  in  questions  arising  between  a  seaman  and  the 
master  or  owner  of  a  vessel  ;  and  at  any  port  for  which  no 
commissioner  has  been  appointed  the  duties  of  a  shipping 
enmmissioner  are  imposed  upon  the  collector  of  customs. 
Under  pain  of  the  penalties  provided,  the  master  of  every 
foreign-bound  vessel,  other  than  vessels  trading  between 
the  I'.  S.  and  British  Xorth  America,  the  West  India  isl- 
ands, or  Mexico,  or  of  any  vessel  of  seventy-five  tons  bur- 
den or  upward  bound  from  an  Atlantic  to  a  Pacific  port,  or 
vice  WTO,  must  execute  before  a  shipping  commissioner  an 
agreement  with  each  seaman  of  his  crew.  The  articles  of 
agreement  must  state,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  nature  and 
duration  and  the  port  of  termination  of  the  voyage,  the 
number  and  description  of  crew  and  their  respective  em- 
ployments, the  amount  of  wages  each  seaman  is  to  receive. 
the  capacity  in  which  he  is  to  serve,  and  the  time  he  is  to 
begin  work  on  board,  a  scale  of  provisions  to  be  furnished, 
regulations  as  to  conduct  and  as  to  fines,  short  allowance  of 
provisions,  or  other  lawful  punishments  for  misconduct, 
and  any  stipulations  as  to  advance  or  allotment  of  wages. 
This  provision  of  law  does  not  apply  to  masters  of  vessels 
where  the  seamen  are  by  custom  or  agreement  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage,  nor  to  masters  of 
coastwise  or  lake-going  vessels  that  touch  at  foreign  ports. 
Shipping  articles  for  vessels  in  the  coasting-trade  of  fifty 
tons  burden  and  upward  are  more  simple  in  form,  and  are 
not  executed  before  a  commissioner.  In  foreign  ports  the 
shipping  of  seamen  takes  place  before  a  consular  officer  or 
commercial  agent,  who  has  for  this  and  like  purposes  the 
powers  of  a  shipping  commissioner. 
A  seaman's  right  to  wages  and  provisi 
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provisions  accrues  at  the 

time  he  begins  work,  or  on  the  date  specified  in  the  ship- 
ping articles  for  the  beginning  of  work,  whichever  first 
happens;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  wages  for  any  period 
duping  which  he  unlawfully  refuses  or  neglects  to  work 
when  required  after  the  date  agreed  upon,  nor  for  any 
period  during  which  ho  is  lawfully  imprisoned  for  any 
offence.  In  case  of  loss  of  vessel,  wages  are  due  only  to 
the  tlate  of  such  loss,  but  proof  that  any  seaman  has  not 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  vessel,  cargo, 
and  stores  will  bar  his  claim.  Wages  become  a  lien  upon 
the  ship  and  freight,  and  upon  the  proceeds  of  them,  in 
the  nature  of  a  preferred  claim  over  bonds  of  bottomry  or 
respondentia  ;  but  the  right  to  wages  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  earning  of  freight;  and  where  freight  might  have  been 
earned  seamen  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  master  or 
owner  in  personam.  A  proceeding  against  the  ship  in  rent 
for  wages  does  not  abridge  the  right  of  action  against  the 
owner  or  master.  A  seaman  cannot  forfeit  by  agreement 
his  lien  upon  the  ship,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  remedy  for 
the  recovery  of  wages,  except  by  agreement  for  allotment 
or  advance.  A  stipulation  to  abandon  the  right  to  wages 
in  case  of  loss  of  ship,  or  any  right  in  the  nature  of  sal- 
vage, is  wholly  inoperative;  and  any  assignment  other 
than  advance  or  allotment  made  prior  to  the  accruing 
of  wages  or  salvage  is  equally  void.  Wages  cannot  be  in- 
sured by  seamen,  nor  are  they  subject  to  attachment  in  the 
courts.  Seamen  may  forfeit  their  wages,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  by  any  of  the  following  offences,  viz.  :  desertion, 
absence  without  leave,  neglecting  and  refusing  without 
reasonable  cause  to  join  the  vessel,  wilful  disobedience  or 
continued  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  wilfully  damaging  the  ves- 
sel, or  embezzling  or  wilfully  damaging  any  of  the  stores 
or  cargo,  and  by  any  act  of  smuggling  whereby  loss  or 
damage  is  occasioned  to  the  master  or  owner.  J3ut  upon 
the  commission  of  an  offence  for  which  it  is  intended  to 
prosecute  or  enforce  a  forfeiture,  an  entry  of  the  offence 
must  be  made  in  the  official  log-book  and  signed  by  the 
uia-tcr  and  by  the  mate  or  one  of  the  crew,  and  the  reply 
of  the  offender,  if  still  in  the  vessel,  must  likewise  be  en- 
tered and  signed  ;  which  entries  must  be  produced  or  proved 
in  any  subsequent  legal  proceedings. 


The  statutes  further  particularly  enjoin  the  duties  and 
guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  seamen.  Provision  is 
made  for  an  examination  of  a  vessel  upon  complaint  of 
the  first  mate  and  a  majority  of  the  crew  that  the  vessel  is 
unsoaworthy  ;  but  if  such  complaint  is  without  foundation 
or  sufficient  cause,  the  cxpen.-e-  of  examination  and  rea- 
sonable damages  for  detention  become  a  charge  against  the 
wages  of  the  complaining  seamen.  A  proper  supplv  of 
medicines  and  provisions  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  mas- 
ter or  owner;  and  regulations  prescribe  the  issue  of  pro- 
visions and  compensation  to  the  seamen  when  placed  on 
short  allowance  without  reasonable  cause.  The  master 
must  enter  into  bond,  with  security,  for  the  return  of  the 
crew  to  the  U.  S.,  and  seamen  are  carefully  protected  from 
impressment  or  detention.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  consuls 
to  provide  subsistence  and  .1  passage  to  a  port  in  the  U.  S. 
for  destitute  American  seamen,  and  a  fund  for  this  purpose 
is  drawn  from  the  extra  wages  of  seamen  paid  upon  their 
discharge  in  foreign  ports.  Marine  hospitals  arc  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  collection  from  the  wages  of  sea- 
men at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  a  month.  In  case  of  dis- 
charge improperly  or  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  en- 
gagement, except  on  account  of  wreck  or  condemnation 
of  vessel,  a  payment  to  the  seaman  of  extra  wages  is  re- 
quired. Seamen  must  submit  to  the  usual  puui.-hun  tits, 
lawful  and  as  agreed  upon  in  the  shipping  articles,  but 
they  have  a  remedy  for  any  cruel  or  unusual  treatment. 
Flogging  is  abolished  by  special  enactment  of  law. 

(For  a  full  exposition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  seamen 
see  Parsons'*  Sfaritimt  Lnn-,  Kent's  I'mmm  n1iu-u-n  (vol.  iii.), 
and  the  liei-isctl  Ntatiites  of  the  U.  S.) 

P.  F.  HARRINGTON. 

Spa-Mouse,  a  popular  name  for  annelids  of  the  genus 
Aphrodite  (family  Aphroditidse),  dorsibranchiate  and  se- 
tigerous  marine  organisms,  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
and  ever-changing  prismatic  colors  produced  by  the  trans- 
parent hairs  of  the  animal.  Respiration  is  performed  by 
means  of  gills  concealed  beneath  the  scales  of  the  back, 
and  the  water  employed  in  respiration  is  filtered  by  means 
of  a  felt-like  covering. 

Sea-Nettle.     See  ACALEPII^;. 
Sea-Otter.    See  OTTER. 
Sea-Parrot.    See  AUK. 
Sea-Pie.    See  OYSTER-CATCHER. 
Sea'po,  p.-v.,  Grant  tp.,  Republic  Co.,  Kan. 
Sea-Porcupine.     See  DIODON  and  PLECTOGNATHI. 
Sea-Raven.    See  SCULPIN. 

Search.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  SCMMAKY,  by  PRES. 
T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Search'- Warrant,  a  warrant  issued  by  a  duly-author- 
ized magistrate,  requiring  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed 
to  search  a  particular  house  or  other  place  therein  specified 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  (if  possible)  certain  personal 
property  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  and  to  be  secreted 
therein,  and,  if  the  same  shall  be  found  by  such  search,  to 
bring  the  goods,  together  with  the  body  of  the  person  occu- 
pying the  place  (who  must  be  named  in  the  warrant),  be- 
fore the  magistrate  issuing  it  or  before  some  other  proper  mag- 
istrate. The  U.  S.  Constitution  declares  (Amendment  IV.) 
that  "  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized."  A  provision  either 
exactly  or  substantially  the  same  is  found  very  generally  in 
the  State  constitutions.  A  practice  had  existed  in  England 
of  issuing  "  general  warrants  "  on  behalf  of  the  government 
in  political  prosecutions — especially  in  those  for  libel  or 
sedition — which  were  granted  on  mere  suspicion,  contained 
no  specifications  either  of  persons,  places,  or  things,  and 
directed  the  officers  to  search  any  house,  to  break  open  any 
receptacle,  and  to  seize  and  carry  away  any  and  all  papers 
and  property.  These  species  of  warrants  were  finally  pro- 
nounced utterly  illegal  by  the  higher  courts  in  a  scries  of 
memorable  decisions  rendered  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  recollection  of  this  judicial  con- 
troversy between  the  antagonistic  principles  of  civil  liberty 
and  of  arbitrary  government  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  proposed  the  original  amendment  to  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  and  the  provision  quoted  above  was  plainly 
aimed  at  all  ''general  warrants,"  while  it  permits  those 
which  are  specific  in  their  nature,  and  which  are  often  in- 
dispensable instruments  for  the  detection  of  crime  and  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice.  In  pursuance  of  this  re- 
quirement, contained  in  the  organic  law  of  a  State,  the  com- 
plainant who  applies  for  a  search-warrant  must  make  a 
statement,  under  oath,  of  the  facts  which  show  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  that  goods  have  been  stolen  or 
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otherwise  fi'Innion-l;.  taken  anil  carried  awuy,  and  of  the 

•il-i  l'i>r  snspi'i'lin;,'  tliat   Ihey  are  com'ealed   ill   I  llr  phlee 

wliii'li  In'  .1  :uiil  these  reasons  inii-i 

.•iijiont  Illut  llli'.V  amount  to  a  probiil.le  MUM  1 
po-in,'    the-    luipicion    to    In,'   well    tiiunili'il.      The    warrant 
it-elf  iiui-l    -]"•'  ily  ami  particularly  ileseribe  all   ilie  im- 
portant li.ilin.  -.  MI   Ilia!  tlli'%    e'Ui  l»     «•.  Mainly  iilcllt  itied — 
tin-  II.HI  i   ..)  other  j.l:i.  .  ;n'<l.  lli»'  person  in  »hns«. 

(,.TII|I.I  ii.  •,  i,r  eiislody  it  i-.  iiinl  llir  artii-li--  "I 

j ,.•!•-.. n ;il  pn.peiH  which  a iv  tin-  'Incct  ..i;|.'.-l  -  "I  ill''  -.M i rh  : 
It  inii~t  In'  il'm-i'tr.!  lu  an  nll'iccr.  ami  m. I  In  a  pri\ale  fn 
son;  anil  it  iiiii-t  i-iniiinanil  tin-  LOH..IS  it  found,  and  the 
.•il.-Iody  Ilicy  ;iri-  tnuliil,  t.i  li.'  l.i.m-ht  lie 
fur.,  tin'  magistrate.  It  (In1  uarrant  is  thus  duly  anil  regu- 
laily  i-.-ucd  ami  executed,  ihc  complainant  who  iii  p>o.l 

faith  |n uivil  it  In  l.i'  grunted  i.-  not  liiilili1  either  ci\  illy  or 

criminally,  allhoii'.'li  tin-  property  i-  not  in  la. -I  -envied  in 
tin-  pl.n-e  iliin  ti'.l  1'.  l.o  searched,  ami  tin'  suspicion  upon 
which  tlir  iirm  rf.lin_'  iva-  l.ased  turns  out  to  be  unfonmlr.l. 


)  proceeding 

'I'ln-  i.MiiTr  who  execuics  such  a  warrant  is  also  prnicctcil 
liy  il,  although  tin-  eonijdainaiit  him.-. •!!'  mij,'lit  !>.-  liable 
through  want  ol'  gnml  faith.  JOHN  NOKTON  |'I>MI:IIIIV. 

Sciir'cy,  I'oiinty  "I  \.  Arkansas,  on  Buffalo  fork  of 
White  Kiier,  lias  a  hilly  surface  largely  covered  with  for- 

-taplc-,   lll'li;i!l   com.  cotton,  tobacco,  iltnl    suille.      Cap. 

Marshall.  Area  in  IS7».  *.'H  .-i|.  m.  P.  5614.  Stono  co. 
ha-  since  l.een  i-ivcted  IV. .m  the  E.  half. 

Scurry,  tp.,  Cross  co.,  Ark.     P.  1018. 

Scurry,  tp.,  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     P.  1375. 

Si'iircy,  p.-v.,  rap.  of  White  co.,  Ark.,  on  Little  Red 
River,  near  Cairo  ami  Fulton  R.  R.,  is  a  shipping  point 
for  cotton,  has  sulphur  springs,  and  3  weekly  newspapers. 
P.  SM. 

Sonrlc  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  22, 1826 ; 
\\:i  admitted  to  tin-  bur  at  Boston  1827;  became  law-critic 
to  the  IJoston  /',,*'.-  urnti-  tivati-es:  on  legal  topics;  con- 
tributed to  pmt, --imial  and  literary  reviews,  and  has  de- 
voti'il  much  attention  to  questions  of  social  economy,  on 
which  he  has  frci|iieiitly  lectured. 

Scarlc  (.FAMKS).  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1730; 
scttleil  in  Philadelphia  about  1762,  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  memorable  non-importation  agreement  of 
Oct.  25, 1765.  By  this  agreement  the  merchants  and  other 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  bound  themselves  not  to  order  any 
more  goods  from  (ircat  Britain,  and  to  sell  no  goods  or 
merchandise  on  commission,  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be 
repealed — one  of  the  most  practical  and  influential  movc- 
nirnts  toward  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Aug.  19, 
177*.  he  was  elected  by  Congress  a  member  of  the  navy 
board;  Nov.  20,  1778,  was  elected  a  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  journals  of  Congress  show  him 
to  have  been  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  that 
body.  He  was  chairman  of  the  commercial  committee,  and 
a  member  of  the  marine  committee  and  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs.  In  July,  1780,  while  still  a  delegate  in 
Congress,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council 
of  Pennsylvania  the  agent  of  the  State,  with  the  rank  of 
liriiti'mint  colonel,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £200,000  in  Ku- 
ropr.  Ho  went  immediately  on  his  mission,  and  returned 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1782.  Mr.  Searle  possessed  a  ready 
pi  n  and  a  graceful  flow  of  language,  and  was  an  ardent  and 
true  patriot,  lit:  is  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  greatest  »  its 
of  tin'  linif."  ]>.in  PhiladelphiaAug.  7,1797,  and  is  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  churchyard.  G.  M.  COXAHHOE. 

Sea-Robin.    See  GURNARD. 

Scars,  (p.,  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     P.  758. 

Scars  i  KAUNAS),  D.  D.,LL.D.,b.  at  Sandisfield,  Mass., 
Ni.i.  Ill,  I.S02;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1825,  and 
at    Nrwioii  Theological  Seminary  1829;  was  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  i-huri'h  at  Hartford  1830-32;  was  afterward  pro- 
in  the  Literary  and  Theological  Instituteat  Hamilton. 
N.V.  (now  .Madi-iin  I nivcrsity) ;  studied  theology  at  Ger- 
unhi'rsities  1833-36;  was  professor  in  Newton  Semi- 
1886    IN  a. -tin:,'  as  pi-evident  during  the  later  years; 
sui'i-i'i'di'd  llorai'i.  Mann  ns  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
hoard  of  edneation  HIS-55:  was  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
i  ml  since  that  time  has  been  general  agent 
of  the  IValiody  K.lurational  Fund.     He  was  several  years 
ot'tlic  Baptist  1'ln-ii.iiiiH  Review  (1838  teq.),  a  regular 
(•niitriliiilor  to  Hie  Ilihliolheca  Sacra,  and  author  (with  Ed- 
wards and    l-Vlti.n)   of  r/,i»,,V,,/  ,SV,,,/,', .»   (1843),  Tl« 

!  1 1,  and  77,,   /.;,.  of  l.nlher  (1850);  edited  Niih- 

den'i  (/,,•„,„„  Orammor  (1843),  Select  Writ!,,,,,  ,,f  Lull,,,- 

<u  (  lS54),and  published  many 

|  In.  ational  reports,  and  miscellaneous  essays.' 

Scar-   (BDMDHD   HAMILTON).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sandisfield, 
iiiatod  at  Union  College  1S:(4,  and  at 
Harvard  Diviniiy  School  1837;  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
V,,,,.  IV. -11 


church  at  Wayl I.  .Ma--.,  1  x'lll-lO.  and  at  I.  n, 

17;    was   si-\i-ral   _M-ar-   an   I'dilnr   of  llu-  .I/..,,//',',/  Htlti 
.Wo,/.,  !i   I -I..,  pa-lor  nf  a  rliliri-h  at    - 

tnu,  .Mass.,  whi-ri-  In-  d.  Jjin.  1  1.  l*7'i.    Autlinr  "t  /.'•</• 
fi',,1  (I-.;,:!;  luh  cd.  \*~,:',l.rirtnrr,<:t'll,:-i> 

I'hri.i,  I860),    I'/"'  I   '/'"«- 

/,,///,,    //,,,,-  .    .  and  ,•>'•  ,«,,,,i«   ninl  .f'UKjt  nf 

ili.  i'i,,;»t;,,,i  Lifr  i  : 

Scars  (ISAAC),  b.  at  Xuriralk,  Conn.,  in  I7L'»:  com- 
niamU-d  a  pri\  atccr  whi.-h  crui-i-d  a^ain-t  III*'  1-  rt-n'-h  ' 
61;  woe  shipwr<-rkcd  in  the  latter  \i-ar;  t-n^a^i'd  in  the 
\\  Ml  India  tradi-  in  Ni-w  York  ;  wa-  thr  li-jnlt-i  ..1  tin-  Sons 
of  l,ilM.[l\  in  N .  \v  ^nil;  att.T  till-  pa-saL'i-  of  thi'  ,-l:itnp 
\i  l  ;  was  an  a. -till'  patriot  dnrill);  tM  war  of  tlir  Ki-volu- 
linn  ;  sat  in  the  provincial  .-..n^rr-s  and  in  the  assembly  of 
IT-::.  |l.  at  Canton,  China.  <M.  -'s,  17S6. 

Scars  KniiKUT).  b.  at  St.  .luhn.  Nrw  HiMiiswiek,  June 
I'1*,  l-ln;  licraini'  a  pnlili-ln T  in  New  York  City,  and  com- 
pilir  "I  a  -,ii,-  nf  illustrated  works,  which  were  among 
the  first  of  the  now  well-known  class  of  books  sold  c.xrln- 
sively  by  subscription.  They  reached  a  Mile  of  above  jllO.UOO 
r.-pii--.  A  in. .ii1^  t  In-ill  \vi-r*'  Iflmft •nti',,,1  »f' t!<>  IlilJi.  /',i.,,,7,/ 
/.'//,/,.  Jl,'*r.,,  ,/  ,,/  i'tiin'i  ninl  /„,/,',/.  X.,,,,x  IIIK!  >'/.•'/-/, 
t  '",itiii.  ,,/,,/  /.',,,.,^,,  ,  lh  ..  •,  <f.hnn  nf  til-int  lliit'iin  null  Ire- 

I'ni'l,  /,i/'',fin'iti»ii  /,,/-  r/«   I'l'.jJi,  //intory  of  the  AHU  • 
ad    /'•    It  •Hiilennftke  World  (2  vobi.). 

Sears'borough,  p.-v.,  Sugar  Creek,  Powcshiek  co., 
la.,  on  Central  It.  K.  of  Iowa,  has  1  weekly  newspa)>er. 

Sears'bnrg,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.  P.  235. 

Sriirs'iiiont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  St. 
George  River,  10  miles  8.  W.  of  Belfast  and  30  miles  S.  K. 
of  Augusta,  was  settled  in  1804,  incorporated  in  1814,  has 
excellent  water  power,  utilized  by  a  large  number  of  mills, 
grist-mills,  and  a  tannery,  and  has  several  churches  and 
schools.  P.  1418. 

St-nrs'port,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  Belfast 
Bay  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  River.  P.  2282. 

Sea'-Serpent,  a  marine  animal  said  to  have  been  seen 
often  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  especially  in  Moldefjord 
(Pontoppidan,  Natural  Hintnry  of  Norway,  London,  1755; 
.\iiinmliiti  Library,  vol.  viii.,  Edinburgh,  1841),  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England  (American  Journal  „/'  .Sci- 
ence, vols.  ii.,  xi.,  xii.,  xxviii. ;  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Linnttan  Society  of  A'eio  Emjlantl,  Boston,  1817:  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  Second  Vitit  to  the  U.  S.,  London,  1849), 
but  which  is  nevertheless  considered  fabulous  by  most 
naturalists.  In  the  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  is  the  Miuijaurdiormen,  a 
huge  serpent  which,  hidden  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  em- 
braces the  earth  with  its  folds ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  extravagant  descriptions  which  Norwegian  peas- 
ants, who  profess  to  have  seen  the  sea-serpent,  give  of  this 
animal  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  old  mythological 
ideas  of  Midgaardsormcn.  That,  however,  which  has  con- 
tributed most  to  make  naturalists  suspicious  with  respect 
to  the  very  existence  of  this  marine  animal  is  the  circum- 
stance that  no  remains  of  it  have  ever  been  found,  and  for 
a  long  time  naturalists  generally  considered  all  reports  of 
the  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  as  the  fabrications  of 
.superstition  and  delusion.  But  in  his  Komauce  of  Xatnrul 
Ilitlnry  (London,  1860-62)  Gosse  has  shown  that  the  argu- 
ment against  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  taken  from 
the  non-existence  of  any  remains  of  it  does  not  hold  good, 
and  naturalists  ore  not  disposed  to  deny  the  possibility 
that  such  an  animal  may  exist,  and  may  prove  to  be  some 
modified  type  of  the  Secondary  enaliosaurians  or  some  form 
intermediate  between  them  and  the  elongated  cetaceans. 
(Agassiz,  Geological  JKe«earchc9,  1871 ;  /Voeceffuift  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xvi.,  Mar.,  1874.) 

Sea'-Sickness,  a  nervous  affection  attended  with  nau- 
sea and  convulsive  vomiting,  produced  by  the  oscillations 
of  a  ship  at  sea.  Its  origin  and  nature  are  still  very  im- 
perfectly known.  It  may  attack  the  strong  and  cautious, 
while  the  debilitated  and  incautious  go  free.  It  may  attack 
in  calm  weather  and  on  smooth  waters,  while  a  storm  and 
a  rough  sea  fail  to  produce  it.  It  may  pass  away  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours,  or  last  during  a  long  voyage.  Dr. 
Chapman  (On  Sea-tickncu,  itt  Nature  anil  Treatment,  Lon- 
don, 1864)  explains  it  as  an  undue  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  nervous  centres  along  the  bock,  and  especially  in 
those  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  related  to  the  stomach 
and  the  muscles  concerned  in  vomiting,  and  recommends 
as  the  best  remedy  against  it  the  application  of  ice-bags  to 
the  spinal  column.  In  some  persons  its  violence  is  prc- 
\  eni.-d  by  small  doses  of  opium  or  by  soda-water,  or  saline 
draughts  in  the  effervescent  state. 

Sea'side  Grape,  the  Coceoloba  xrifrra.  a  small  poly- 
gonaccous  tree  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  producing 
the  extract  called  Jamaica  kino.  (See  KINO.)  It  has  clusters 
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of  purple  ccliblo  fruit,  and  a  beautiful  hard  wood,  which 
yields  u  red  dye. 

Sea-Slug.     See  BECIIK  I>K  MER. 

Sea-Snipe.     Sec-  BEI.LOWS-FISH  and  Ssn-E-Fisn. 

Seasons.  See  CLIMATE,  by  PROF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT, 
LL.D. 

Sea-Spider,  or  Spider-Crab.    See  CRAB. 

Sea-Squirt.     Sec  Ascim.t. 

Sea'-Swallow,  a  fish.     (See  GTRNARD.) 

Sca'ton  (JOHN  Colbornc).  BAHON,  b.  at  Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire.  England,  in  1779  :  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital 
and  at  Wim-hcstcr  School:  entered  the  British  army  1794; 
served  in  Hiillnnd  179U,  in  Egypt  1S01,  afterward  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Portugal :  became  military  secretary  to  Gen. 
Fox  anil  to  Sir  John  Moore,  whom  he  accompanied  until 
his  death  at  Coriinna  1809,  after  which  he  joined  the  forces 
of  Wellington,  receiving  command  of  ft  brigade,  which  was 
nearly  annihilated  at  AJhucra  ;  distinguished  himself  at  the 
assault  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  he  was  wounded  Jan.  8, 
1  •- 1 1! :  at  Vera,  where  he  stormed  the  redoubts  on  the  heights 
of  the  Pyrenees  Oct.  7,  1813;  at  Nivelle,  the  Nive,  Bidas- 
soa.  and  Orthes  ;  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Waterloo 
1815;  became  major-general  1825;  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Canada  1828-36;  was  made  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief  1837  ;  suppressed  the  "Patriot" 
rebellion  1837-38;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  re- 
ceived a  handsome  pension  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  1838;  was  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  1843-49;  became  general  1854,  and  field-marshal 
Apr.  1,  1860.  D.  at  Torquay  Apr.  17,  1863.  A  colossal 
statue  of  Lord  Colborne  was  erected  at  Southampton  1866. 

Scaton  (WILLIAM  WINSTON),  b.  in  King  William  co., 
Va.,  Jan.  11, 1785;  chiefly  educated  by  private  tutors  ;  early 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  printing  :  edited  a  paper  in  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  also  another  in  Halifax,  N.  C. ;  soon  be- 
came connected  with  the  Remitter  in  Raleigh  ;  in  1812  went 
to  Washington  City,  and  joined  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Gales,  in  the  management  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  with 
which  he  was  most  honorably  identified  until  his  death  in 
Washington  June  16,  1S66.  He  held  a  great  many  local 
offices  in  the  Federal  city;  was  frequently  elected  mayor; 
was  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Gales  was  one  of  the  public  printers  for 
many  years,  and  left  a  brilliant  reputation  for  his  merits  as 
a  man  and  his  high  character  as  an  editor  and  statesman. 
A  few  years  after  his  death  a  sketch  of  his  life,  with  cor- 
respondence, was  published  by  one  of  his  daughters,  Miss 
Josephine  Scaton,  and  for  a  chapter  of  personal  recollec- 
tions the  reader  is  referred  to  Haphazard  Personalities  by 
the  present  writer.  CHARLES  LANMAN. 

Seat'tle,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  King  co.,  Wash.  Ter.,  on  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  near  the  mouth  of  Dwamish  River,  is  the  seat 
of  the  Territorial  university,  has  1  daily  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  an  active  trade  in  coal  and  lumber.  P.  1107. 

Sea-Unicorn.    See  NAR\YHAL. 

Sea-l'rchin.     See  ECHINUS. 

Sea'- Water,  Chemistry  of.  The  ocean  is  constantly 
receiving,  through  rivers,  solutions  of  substances  leached 
out  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  continents.  These  substances 
in  solution  pass  into  the  bod}'  of  the  great  ocean,  and  by 
oceanic  currents  must  be  more  or  less  distributed  through- 
out its  mass,  to  yield  up  their  water  again  by  evaporation, 
which  sends  it  back  continually  to  the  continental  surfaces, 
to  be  again  condensed,  to  sink,  in  part,  into  the  rocks  and 
soils  again,  and  dissolve  out  again  more  of  the  soluble  con- 
stituents of  these.  It  would  then  seem,  at  first  glance,  as 
if  the  water  of  the  great  ocean  should  continually  become 
a  stronger  and  stronger  solution  of  all  the  substances  brought 
down  by  rivers,  until  it  should  reach  the  point  of  concen- 
tration possessed  by  such  brines  as  those  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  other  similar  basins.  This  result, 
however — which  would  surely  come  about  upon  a  lifeless 
earth — is  under  the  control,  more  or  less,  of  the  zoic  in- 
fluences that  have  possession  of  the  oceanic  depths.  Par- 
ticularly do  those  animals  that  secrete  lime  work  continually 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  this  substance  in  the  ocean, 
at  the  same  time  fulfilling  another  most  weighty  function. 
Lime  is  indeed  a  grand  factor  in  a  stupendous  chemical 
process  which  is  proceeding  imperceptibly  upon  the  sur- 
face of  this  globe,  the  existence  and  nature  of  which  were 
first  pointed  out  by  the  present  writer  to  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1869.  The 
waters  which  continually  distill  through  the  atmosphere 
from  the  vast  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  constantly  condense 
upon,  bedew,  and  bedrcnch  the  rocks  of  the  continents,  con- 
dense together  with  themselves  at  the  same  time  a  portion 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  This  decomposes 
the  silicates,  and  especially  the  lime-silicates ;  and  all  the 


rivers  arc  thus  continually  collecting  and  carrying  down 
into  the  ocean,  as  carbonate  of  lime,  the  carbonic  arid  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  solo  feeder  of  life,  the  constituent 
which  furnishes  sustenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  all 
living  beings — directly  to  those  of  the  vegetable,  and  in- 
directly to  those  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  in  the 
ocean,  however,  that  the  unceasing  work  is  going  on  of 
building  up  masses  of  solid  calcareous  matter,  such  as  we 
find  forming  continents  and  mountain-chains,  by  coral  ani- 
mals and  mollusks.  This  calcareous  matter,  comprehend- 
ing carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  thus  /or-/,-* 
w/>  the  latter,  for  all  time  at  least,  if  not  for  eternity.  Hence, 
we  arrive  at  the  curious  gencrali/ation,  that  by  a  slow  but 
omnipotent  law  life  upon  the  earth  is  surely  destroying  and 
absorbing  its  own  essential  pabulum,  and  thus  that  the  rare 
of  man  cannot  hope  lo  perpetuate  itself  for  ever  on  this 
globe.  The  active  agent  in  this  chemical  process,  without 
which  it  could  not  go  on,  is  the  lime  of  the  crystalline  sili- 
cates of  the  solid  rocks  of  the  earth.  (Sec  further  on  sea- 
water  under  the  head  WATER.)  HK.NKY  WURTZ. 

Sea-Weeds.  See  PHYCOLOGY,  by  PROF.  ASA  GRAY, 
M.  D.,  LL.IX,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Sca'-Weeds,  Chemistry  of.  Many  of  this  class  of 
plants  are  of  value  as  food  and  medicine,  containing  certain 
peculiar  constituents  not  found  in  land-plants,  and  on  some 
coasts  they  are  cast  up  on  the  shore  in  such  enormous 
masses  as  to  be  of  no  trifling  consequence  to  the  inhabitants, 
being  used  for  fuel,  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  even  as  a 
highly-nourishing  food  for  man.  The  use  of  their  allies 
as  sources  of  iodine  and  alkalies  will  be  found  explained 
under  the  heads  of  BARILLA  and  KELP.  The  use  of  sea- 
weeds as  food  is  due  to  the  prevalence  therein  of  gelatinous 
and  mucilaginous  constituents,  sometimes  constituting  more 
than  half  their  weight.  In  addition  to  this,  some  species, 
like  Laminaria  narcfiarina  (exceedingly  abundant  on  the 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  a  highly  valuable 
article  of  food),  have  a  very  sweet  taste,  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  peculiar  sugar  called  MANNITK  (which  see).  Another 
celebrated  species  used  for  food  is  known  to  us  as  Ct  i/fi>u 
moHs.  It  contains  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  gelatinous 
and  starchy  matter  of  a  highly  nutritious  quality.  It  is 
known  in  the  East  as  itynr-ayar  and  bulimy.  Botanists  call 
it  (ii<jai:tiun  li'-licmtides,  and  others  1'lucai-ia  Candida.  The 
famous  edible  birds'  next*  are  believed  to  be  constructed  of 
material  derived  from  these  latter  species.  (See  BIRDS' 
NESTS,  EDIBLE.)  In  another  species,  iiditli/utt  loriietini, 
used  for  confectionery  and  jellies  in  China,  under  the  name 
of  nin-matt,  the  French  chemist  Payen  found  27  per  cent. 
of  a  remarkable  substance  called  by  him  yehtKC,  whose 
gelatinous  character  is  stated  by  him  to  be  so  intense  as  to 
have  in  this  respect  ten  times  the  value  of  fish-gelatine  or 
ISINGLASS  (which  see).  This  should  be  looked  into  further. 
Other  species  used  as  food  are  f'nciis  taccliarimui,  called  by 
the  Russians  "sea-cabbage,"  and  "jambon"  by  the  Japa- 
nese, which  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  food ;  the  "  Irish '  or 
"Carrageen  moss,"  called  by  botanists  Choiidnis  crispus 
(see  CARRAGEEN),  and  many  others.  The  compounds 
of  iodine  contained  in  these  plants  are  conceived  to  give 
them  certain  virtues  as  food,  particularly  for  invalids, 
as  consumptives  and  others.  The  gelatinous  portions 
of  some  sea-weeds  become  exceedingly  hard  and  elastic 
upon  being  dried  after  previous  purification,  and  have  been 
moulded  into  various  forms  as  substitutes  for  horn,  shell, 
etc.  for  making  handles  for  knives,  files,  and  other  tools. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  colored  sea-weeds,  sometimes 
very  brilliant,  would  yield  useful  dyes  and  pigments,  but 
this  has  not  been  followed  up.  In  some  countries  "  drift- 
weed,"  so-called,  is  found  to  be  n  highly  valuable  manure, 
especially  for  the  potato-crop,  which  requires  much  potaali, 
a  large  mineral  constituent  of  sea-weeds.  H.  WURTZ. 

Sea- Wolf.     See  AXARDHICHAS. 

Sebaceous  Glands.  See  HISTOLOGY,  by  COL.  J.  J. 
WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

Sebac'ic  Acid  [apparently  from  Latin  selmm,  an  inele- 
gant form  of  sevum,  "tallow;"  Ger.  Fettaiiiire] ;  also  called 
Sebic  and  Pyroleic  Acid.  This  compound,  which  has 
the  empirical  formula  C)oIIisO«,  is  formed  during  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  all  fatty  bodies  which  contain  oleie 
acid  or  olcine.  Nitric  acid  forms  it  also  when  acting  upon 
fatty  bodies,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and  other  lower 
homologues  of  the  same  series,  or  those  having  the  general 
empirical  formula  CnH2rt-20*,  a  series  of  which  iitatoiitc, 
miccinic,  and  suberic  acids  are  members.  Sebacic  acid  is 
most  readily  obtained  by  fusing  together  castor  oil  and 
caustic  potash,  2  parts  of  oil  being  slowly  mixed  witli  1 
part  of  potash,  fused  with  a  little  water,  and  heated  until 
the  mass  is  faintly  yellow.  On  boiling  the  mass  with  water 
and  adding  II Cl  while  hot,  sebacic  acid  crystallizes  on 
cooling  in  needles.  It  resembles  benzoic  acid  in  appear- 
ance. It  tastes  acid,  reddens  litmus,  melts  at  127°,  and 
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sublimes  above  Mr.  Melted,  it."  .Icnsity  -  1.317.  liut 
.-lightly  sohil.li-  in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 

aloohoL      It"  suits,  calle'l  M&atat,  an-  bihasic,  like  o\alati-s 

nnil  sui-riiiiitr-.  N'l-ithi-r  srl.ii-  neiil  nor  scbates  have  ob- 
taincd  as  \rt  any  practical  application.  HKXKV  \\"ritT/. 

Sebn'KO,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Mo.,  on  Sc- 
bago  Lake.  I1.  SOS. 

Ni'hii-tc.     BM  SAMAIIIA. 

Srlmst'iiin,  county  of  W.  Arkansas,  on  Arkansas 
Hi  .  n,  inclining  Indian  Territory,  traversed  by  the  l'"i.  an 
Mil!  ami  ..I  her  spurs  of  the  Ozark  .Mountains,  has  n  fertile 
soil  ami  .-oii-i.l4-ral.il'  niiniTal  wealth,  especially  bituminous 
coal.  Staple-,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes  .-otton.  tol.a<-.-o, 
ami  luitti-r.  Swine  are  numerous.  Cap.  (ircenwooil.  Area, 
about  i1,.  .11  si|.  in.  P.  12,840. 

Srliiistiiin,  S  MM.  b.  at  Narbonno  in  Gaul  about  255: 
4'  ln<-:iTi  <1  nt  Milan;  was  a  captain  in  the  imperial  guard 
when,  unili'r  l>iorletian  in  287  or  288,  bo  was  seized  as  a 
/.-a  Ions  I'hristiun,  hnuml  t..  a  tree.  an.  I  used  by  tlir  Mauri- 
taniau  iiivhers  as  a  turret,  lie  iliil  nut  ilie,  however,  but 
having  been  brought  to  a  Christian  home  and  cured,  ho 
was  .-ei/e.|  a  M-<-oml  tinu1.  tnimpled  to  death,  ami  thrown 
into  a  sewer.  His  body  was  recognized  by  the  Christians 
and  buried  in  the  Catacombs.  Pope  Damasus  (366-384) 
built  a  church  over  his  tomb,  relics  of  him  wero  sent  to 
c\rry  corner  of  'Christendom  as  very  powerful  against  the 
plague,  numerous  churches  were  consecrated  to  him,  and 
lie  was  generally  chosen  as  patron  by  associations  of 
archers  or  riflemen.  His  feast  is  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  Jan.  20,  ami  in  the  Orcek  Church  Dec.  18. 
Hoinan  Catholic  Church  hiltoftau  ascribe  much  import- 
ance to  the  Arttt  Sttnrtl  Sclmitiani. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  known  as  DOM  PKIUS- 
TIAV,  b.  in  Lisfon  Jan.  20,  1554;  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
John  1  1  1.,  June  1  1,  15.r>7  :  hea.h'.l  an  exj.i'.lition  whiehcap- 
tnre.l  Tangier,  M4>roceo,  in  1574;  embarked  for  Africa  with 
15,000  soldiers  June  24,  1.">7S  ;  landed  near  Arzila  July  29; 
took  part  in  a  civil  war  supporting  the  claims  of  Muley 
.M»h:imme.l  to  the  throne  of  Morocco  against  his  uncle, 
Muley  Mulek  :  was  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  former,  with 
wli.iM'  a-.-i-tam  •!•  ho  commenced  the  siege  of  Alcazar; 
fought  a  u'reat  liattlo  Aug.  4,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
Portuguese  nobility  perished,  as  well  as  both  the  rival  Moor- 
ish kini^s,  and  was  himself  probably  killed,  though  his 
bo.ly  roul.t  not  be  found.  Having  no  immediate  heir, 
Portugal  was  soon  annexed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  the 
musses  of  the  Portuguese  people  refused  to  believe  in  the 
death  of  I  loin  Si-ltastian,  and  a  series  of  pretenders  ap- 
l  at  intervals  for  many  years,  and  received  some  pop- 
ular support.  One  of  them  made  a  great  sensation  at 
Venice,  r  lorencc,  and  Naples  twenty  years  later,  was  re- 
pi-aici|ly  imprisoned,  and  finally  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
but  had  to  bo  released  on  account  of  popular  sympathy, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  in  prison  in  Castile.  The  belief 
in  the  future  return  of  Dom  Sebastian  finally  took  in  Por- 
tugal the  form  4>f  a  myth,  and  continueil  to  exist  for  more 
than  a  century,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  literature  of 
poems  and  romances. 

Sebastian!'  (FRANCOIS  HORACE  BASTIEN),  COPNT,  b. 
:it  l.a  I'ortu,  near  Itastia,  in  Corsica,  Nov.  11,  1775  ;  entered 
the  I-'mieh  army  in  1789;  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns;  fulfilled  several  diplo- 
niatie  missions  to  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt  with 
grail  success;  was  made  a  general  of  division  after  the 
buttle  of  Austcrlitz,  ami  held  various  important  commands 
in  Spain  and  during  the  campaigns  of  1S12-1  4.  After  the 
Kr-toration  ho  lived  for  some  time  in  retirement;  was 
el.  ted  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1819; 
4ip|..»ed  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  of  Polignac  with  great 
rniM-L-y:  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  |s;;n. 
ambassador  to  Naples  in  1834,  and  to  London  in  1835;  was 
.1  marshal  in  IS  10.  I),  at  Paris  July  21,  1851.  His 
only  child  was  the  duchosse  de  Praslin,  who  was  murdered 
in  1  M7  by  ]HT  husband. 

Sclinstopol.     See  SEVASTOPOL. 

Scltiisto'pol,  p.-v.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal. 

St'lu'c',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  I'iscataquis  co.,  Mo.,  on  Sebee 
Lake,  1'isrataiiuis  River,  and  Bangor  a 
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town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  on  an  inlet 
Adriatic,  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  an  active  trade  in 
•in«  :ui'l  i  .....  jllo.     P.  5300. 

Scbcs'tcn  Plum,  the  fruit  of  Cordia  myxa  and  lnt!- 

'  •<  of  the  order  Cordiaceic.     The  fruit   is 

f'libli',  ami  w;,<  ,,ni-c  employed  in  European  medicine.  The 

wood  is  >oi't.  linht.  and  readily  takes  lire  on  friction.    It 

"Id   Ku'.v|iti:ins  fur  mummy-eases.     The 

geniK  is  an  extensive  and   interesting  one.     Florida  has 

.  the  beautiful  <:,,r,lia  bullntu. 


Sebe'wa,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     P.  1139. 

Srlirw  a  nil!,  p.-v.  uml  tp.,  Huron  .-".,  Mich.,  on  Sag- 
inaw  l!a\.  I'.  :ni7. 

Sr'l>rint;ville,  p.-v.  of  Perth  4'4>.,  (int.,  Canada,  on 
Buffalo  and  Qodtrieb  Railway,  I  mil.-,  W.  4jf  Stratford.  It 
has  active  manufactures  and  a  large  lumber-trade.  P. 
about  500. 

Si'c'chi  ri'iETiio  AXCKI.II),  b.  at  Regglo,  province  of 
Kinilia,  Italy,  July  2'.".  IMS;  cnti-n-.l  the  order  of  the 
.li-iiiis  in  I1-:',:!;  studicil  mathematn-,  pliy.-i.--.an4l  as- 
tronomy; came  to  the  V.  8.  in  1848.  ami  taught  mathe- 
matics at  the  college  of  Georgetown,  1>.  C. ;  was  appointed 
>r  of  rln-  oh>ervat"ry  4if  Rome  in  1850,  and  ac.jiiireil 
a  great  celebrity  by  his  n-si-aivhe-  in  every  fieM  of  astro- 
nomieal  seien.-i-.  4--p4-.-ially  by  his  meteorological  observa- 
tions and  spectroscopic  analyses.  Among  his  writings  the 
most  remarkable  are  /{r*mi-i-h>*  MI  AV..-j/-iV>i/  /.'/,. 

(Georgetown,  1852).  >'/J/-<-(I-H«I    nl,*rrriiti<iu*  on  Ik,    l;,,t,:t;,,u 

of  the  Sun  (1870),  f.e  tioleil  (1870).     On  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Italy  in  1870,  Sccchi  retained  his  office. 

Scccomb  (Jons),  b.  at  Mcilford,  Mass.,  Apr.  2J.  1708; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1728;  was  minister  of  Harvard. 
Mass.,  1733-57,  and  of  Chester,  Nova  Scotin,  from  1783  to 
liis  ileath  at  that  place,  Jan.,  1793.  Author  of  a  humorous 
poem,  f'tilhtr  Albty't  Will,  printed  in  the  llmiti  mm i'« 
M"!tnzint  and  also  in  the  JSttrtptnn  Mmjtiziiti'  for  May, 
1732 :  reprinted  by  John  Langdon  Sibley  (1854),  with  his- 
tori.-al  and  biographical  notes. 

Seccs'sion.  This  word,  which  denotes  any  withdrawal 
from  a  political  or  religious  organization,  has  aeijuircd 
lasting  notoriety  by  being  used  of  the  right  of  a  State  in- 
4-lu.l"d  under  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  to  withdraw  from 
th.  I'nion  nnd  set  up  an  independent  government.  The 
way  was  prepared  for  broaching  and  exercising  this  so- 
called  right  by  the  theory  of  nullification  advanced,  and 
for  a  time  acted  upon,  by  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  (See  that 
article.)  The  existing  tariff  law  was  declared  in  IS32  by 
that  State  to  be  "null,  void,  and  no  law,"  an.l  duties  on 
imports  were  forbidden  to  be  paid  after  a  certain  day  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  Gen.  Jackson,  then  President,  felt  that 
such  a  power  lodged  in  a  State  was  a  deathblow  to  the 
Union  and  altogether  unconstitutional.  His  energetic 
opposition  and  the  message  on  nullification  in  1833  put  a 
stop  to  this  political  heresy  for  the  time,  but  only  scotched 
the  viper.  The  heresy  amounted  to  this :  that  every  State 
has  a  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for  itself,  whatever 
be  the  decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  on  the  subject,  and. 
BO  interpreting,  to  retire  from  the  Union.  Hence,  there  is 
no  right  to  force  it  to  return.  This  is  really  a  plan  to  make 
revolution  easy,  and  to  couch  under  the  term  utt/ft/li-iiti'mi 
the  extreme  act  which  denies  that  the  "Constitution,  and 
tin-  laws  of  the  U.  8.  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
I.  .  .  .  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and 
that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  shall  extend  to  con- 
troversies to  which  the  U.  S.  shall  be  a  party,"  and  that 
the  judges  in  every  State  are  bound  thereby.  (Art.  III. 
.}  2;  Art.  IV.  t  2.)  Secession  is  but  another  stage  in  this 
process  of  destroying  a  legal  connection  between  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  U.  S.  and  one  of  the  States.  It  declares  the 
tie  dissolved,  and  the  State  or  States  making  the  secession 
to  be  no  longer  members  of  the  Union.  This  is  revolution 
under  a  soft  name,  intended  to  throw  a  disguise  over  the 
proceeding.  No  such  doctrine  could  be  admitted  by  any 
stable  government.  (For  an  inapplicable  precedent  see 
HARTFORD  CONVENTION.)  T.  D.  WOOI.SBT. 

Se-Chnen',  province  of  the  Chinese  empire,  between 
lat.  26°  and  33°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  101°  and  110°  E., 
comprises  an  area  of  166,832  sq.  m.,  with  21.435,678  in- 
habitants. Principal  river,  Yang-Tse-Kiang;  cap.  Ching- 
Too-Foo.  Rhubarb  and  other  drugs,  musk,  metals,  silks, 
and  sugar  are  produced. 

Seck'endorf,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  no- 
bility which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  still  flourishes  in  various  branches. 
Several  of  its  members  have  become  celebrated  in  German 
literature  and  history:  (1)  VEIT  Li'nwin  vox  SKCKKNIWRP, 
b.  Dec.  20.  1626;  studied  law  and  history  at  the  University 
4>f  Strasbourg  :  held  various  important  positions  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Duke  Ernst  the  Pious  of  Gotha,  Johann  Georg 
II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Friedrich  III.,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg. D.  Dec.  18,  1692.  He  was  the  author  of  Deutiche 
Ftirttenataat  (1655)  and  Comiiiflitnriu*  Aigfortctl*  et  itpolo- 
•)•  tii-iii  <te  Luthfrnniitmo  (3  vols.,  1692),  in  their  time  very 
famous  books. — (2)  FRIEDRICH  HKIXIUI  n,  COI-XT  vox  SEC  K- 
KMH.itF.  a  iH-phew  of  the  preceding,  b.  July  5,  1673;  stud- 
ieil  law  at  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Leyden  :  entered  the  Dutch- 
l!n_rli-h  army  in  lf>93;  serve4l  sm-r.-ssh  ely  in  the  Austrian 
arm\  :iir:iin-4  the  Turks  on  the  Danube  and  the  Spaniard? 
in  Si(  ily,  in  the  Saxon-Polish  army  against  the  Swedes, 
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and  in  the  German  nnny,  of  which  ho  was  commancler-in- 
chicf,  against  the  French,  whom  he  defeated  at  Klausen 
Oct.  L'O.  17:)."j,  and  developed  at  the  same  time  an  astonish- 
ing diplomatic  activity  as  Saxon-Polish  ambassador  tu  the 
Hague  lit  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  as  Austrian  ambassador 
to  numberless  Herman  courts  to  bring  about  the  Pragmatic 
Sani-tiim.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Eugene  ( I  7."»ll)  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief'  of  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Turks,  but  was  defeated,  recalled,  accused  of  treason, 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  liratz.  and  liberated  only  after 
much  difficulty.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  Charles  II. 
cif  liavaria.  who.  alter  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  laid  claims 
to  parts  of  the  Austrian  heritage  in  spite  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  was  elected  emperor  under  the  name  of 
Charles  VII.:  commanded  his  army  with  success;  ex- 
pelled the  Anstrians  from  Bavaria,  ami  succeeded  in  nego- 
tiating !i  tolerable  peace  for  his  son  in  1745.  After  this 
time  lie  lived  quietly  on  his  estate.  Meusclwitz,  near  Alten- 
burg,  in  the  Saxon  duchies,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
episode  in  1758,  when  Fricdrich  II.  kidnapped  him.  phut 
him  up  in  the  fortress  of  Magdeburg,  and  pressed  SlO.ooo 
out  of  him.  1>.  at  Meuselwitz  Nov.  23,  1763. — In  this 
century  several  members  have  acquired  a  name  as  poets  : 
(3)  LEO  (1773-1809);  (4)  KARL  SioMi-xn  (1744-85),  trans- 
lator of  Camocns;  (f>)  CHHISTIAX  ADOLF  (1767-1833) ; 
(6)  OL-STAV  AXTOX  (1775-1823),  known  also  in  the  U.  S. 
as  a  lecturer  under  the  name  of  PATHIK  PEALE;  (7)  ALFKED 
(171*1)),  known  under  the  name  of  ALPIX. 

Seck'er  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottingham- 
shire, England,  in  16U3  ;  was  educated  at  Tcwkcsbury  with 
a  view  to  the  dissenting  ministry  ;  studied  medicine  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  graduating  at  the  latter  school 
1721 ;  studied  theology  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1721-22; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1723;  became  chap- 
lain to  the  king  1732,  bishop  of  Bristol  1735,  and  of  Oxford 
1737;  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1750,  and  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  Apr.  21,  1758.  D.  Aug.  3,  1768.  He 
was  noted  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  and  his  sternness 
as  a  moralist  and  disciplinarian.  His  collected  Works  wore 
issued  in  12  vols.  (1770). 

Sec'ond  [originally  minuta.  scciinda,  or  scruptilum  se- 
cuutliim,  the  "  second  minute,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
prime  winute,  or  ordinary  minute],  in  the  measurement  of 
time  and  of  angles  the  60th  part  of  a  minute.  The  term 
is  of  Roman  origin. 

Second,  in  music,  the  distance  from  one  degree  on  the 
diatonic  scale  to  the  next  adjoining.  (See  INTERVAL.) 

Srronil-  \<l\  mi  i-t-.     See  ADVENTISTS. 

Second  Creek,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1222. 

Secondiglia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
in  a  fertile  and  healthy  position  N.  of  Naples,  and  dates 
from  the  eighth  century.  P.  6487. 

Second  Sight,  according  to  a  superstition  formerly 
very  common  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  was  a  gift  by 
which  certain  persons  were  enabled  to  see  depicted  before 
their  eyes  an  event  which  was  taking  place  at  some  distant 
place,  or  which  was  destined  to  take  place  at  some  future 
time.  It  was  not  considered  a  supernatural  power,  but  a 
mysterious  sharpness  of  the  natural  powers,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Western  Islands  were  especially  famous  for 
their  second  sight.  Martin  first  brought  this  superstition 
into  notice  in  England  by  his  DMeription  of  the  Western 
Inlands,  and  100  years  later,  in  1775,  Dr.  Johnson  treated 
it  with  great  gravity  in  his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

Se'cor,  p.-v.,  Palestine  tp.,  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  To- 
ledo Peoria  and  Warsaw  K.  R.  P.  407. 

Sec'retary-Bird,  a  name  given  to  the  species  of  Ser- 
pentarius,  which  is  so  called  on  account  of  having  feathers 
upon  its  head  recalling  a  pen  behind  the  ear  of  a  scribe. 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Southern  Africa. 

Secretary  of  Legation,  the  principal  assistant  of 
foreign  ministers.  Secretaries  of  legation  assist  their  su- 
periors in  their  official  duties,  keep  the  records  of  their 
office,  administer  oaths,  and  act  as  notaries.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  superior  officer  the  secretary  performs  his 
duties,  with  the  title  of  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim.  Ho 
is  therefore  accredited  to  the  government  to  which  he  is 
sent.  There  are  twenty-eight  authorized  U.  S.  secretaries 
of  legation,  besides  assistant  secretaries  at  Paris,  London, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Secretary  of  State,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  U.  S.  government  and  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  His  position  is  considered  the  most 
responsible  and  important  one  in  that  cabinet.  He  has 
charge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  is  the  organ  of  official  com- 
munications with  foreign  ministers  and  with  our  ministers 
and  other  officers  abroad,  as  well  as  with  State  and  Terri- 
tirial  governments  at  home;  signs  and  seals  civil  commis- 
sions; promulgates  the  laws  and  resolves  of  Congress; 


compiles  the  Blue  Bonk ;  and  makes  an  annual  report  to 
Congress.  His  salary  is  $8000.  The  two  assistant  secre- 
taries receive  each  £:;jl>0. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
executive  department  and  of  the  ca.binet,  who  has  charge 
of  patents,  land-offices.  Indian  afl'airs,  pensions,  tile  census, 
the  department!  of  agriculture  and  education,  and  of  many 
other  important  details  of  the  government.  There  are 
several  distinct  bureaus  under  him.  His  salary  is  $8000. 
He  has  an  assistant  secretary  with  a  salary  of  $3500. 
Both  arc  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  ex- 
ecutive department  and  member  of  the  cabinet,  was  first 
appointed  by  Pres.  Washington  in  17'JS.  He  executes 
the  orders  of  the  President  with  regard  to  naval  affairs ; 
renders  biennial  statements  of  naval  and  civil  officers 
of  his  department  for  publication  in  tile  Hliie.  //»«/.•  ; 
makes  annual  statements  to  Congress  and  to  the  treasury 
with  regard  to  naval  appropriations  and  expenditures; 
supervises  the  Naval  Academy,  the  naval  bureaus,  the 
marine  corps,  etc.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  lias  a  salary  of  $8000.  There  is 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  whose  salary  is  $4000. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  who  keeps  its  two  journals,  disburses  its  contingent 
fund,  has  charge  of  all  Senate  documents,  reports  annually 
concerning  his  disbursements,  and,  in  connection  with  the 
clerk  of  the  lower  House,  makes  an  annual  statement  of  all 
new  appropriations,  new  offices,  new  salaries,  and  the  like. 
He  has  a  salary  of  $3600,  besides  fees  for  certified  extracts 
from  the  Senate  journals. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  important  member 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  whose  duties 
correspond  to  those  of  the  ministers  of  finance  in  most  con- 
stitutional governments,  including  control  of  all  receipts 
and  disbursements,  the  coinage  of  money,  the  printing  of 
currency,  the  relations  with  national  banks,  and  the  col- 
lection of  trade  statistics.  Salary,  $8000  ;  of  the  assistant 
secretary,  $3500.  This  post  has  been  filled  by  many  emi- 
nent statesmen,  including  Hamilton,  Uallatin,  Crawford, 
Rush,  R.  J.  Walker,  Corwin,  Dix,  Chase,  Fessenden,  and 
Bristow. 

Secretary  of  War,  an  officer  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
executive  departments  of  the  U.  S.  government  and  member 
of  the  cabinet,  has  charge,  under  the  President  (who  is 
commandcr-in-chief).  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  and  of  the 
Military  Academy.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  receives  $8000  a  year. 

Secret,  Discipline   of   the.     See  ARCANI  DISCI- 

PLINA. 

Secre'tion  [Lat.  secretio,  from  at>,  "aside,"  and  eernere, 
to  "separate,"  "divide"],  one  of  the  chief  physiological 
processes  of  the  body;  the  separation  of  certain  elements 
of  the  blood,  and  their  elaboration  to  form  special  fluids, 
termed  secretions  and  excretions.  Both  of  these  products 
contribute  to  the  health  and  nutrition  of  the  body,  the  se- 
cretion performing  some  positive  function,  as  aiding  diges- 
tion ;  the  excretion  subserving  the  same  purpose  nega- 
tively by  freeing  the  system  of  effete  matter,  the  debris 
of  cell  and  tissue  waste,  which  if  detained  in  the  blood 
develops  disease.  The  function  of  the  perspiratory  and 
sebaceous  glands  is  positive,  so  far  as  they  preserve  the 
moisture  and  delicacy  of  the  skin,  but  is  chiefly  negative 
in  relation  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  from  which  they 
exhale  water  and  salts ;  hence  is  classed  as  excretion. 
Bile  is  variously  defined  as  a  secretion,  an  excretion,  and 
as  both,  its  constituents  being  effete  substances  deleteri- 
ous to  health  if  not  promptly  excreted,  yet  performing  an 
important  part  in  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.  Se- 
cretion is  performed  in  several  ways.  Certain  smooth  sur- 
faces, the  serous  membranes,  are  lined  with  glandular 
epithelial  cells  capable  of  developing  special  homogeneous 
fluids.  The  serous  shut  sacs  which  invest  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  intestines — the  pleurae,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum 
— are  lubricated  by  a  fluid  which  they  secrete ;  so  also  are 
produced  the  synovial  fluids  on  the  inner  smooth  surfaces 
of  the  joints.  A  more  typical  secretory  structure  is  the 
tnliii/c,  a  cylindrical  recess  or  tube  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface,  lined  with  secreting  cells;  a  follicle  is  a  diminu- 
tive membranous  secreting  sac  beneath  the  surface,  upon 
which  it  has  an  excretory  aperture.  Secreting  surfaces, 
as  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  stomach,  and 
bowels,  have  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  such  tubules 
and  follicles  to  the  square  inch.  An  isolated  group  of  tu- 
bules ramifying  from  a  single  central  duct  constitutes  a 
simple  gland  :  a  number  of  such  groups  having  a  common 
duct  is  a  compound  gland  ;  the  larger  glands,  composed  of 
an  extensively-divided  tubular  system,  with  corresponding 
lobules,  are  termed  racemose  glands — that  is,  in  structure 
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aiding  a  cluster  of  berries.  Sin-h  complicated  glandu- 
rve  merely  In  multiply  secreting  surface 
within  a  limited  .-pan- :  (In-  liinetioinil  action  i<  the  same 
whether  performed  ontbefrae  surface,  in  tin-  tubule  MM. I 
follicle,  or  by  I  hi;  inulti|il>-  gland.  Secretion  \l  the  product 
i,f  cell  acth  ity.  'I'll''  i-i'll  'I  malcnal  from  the 

blood,  il  .  -tiniulus  In  action  from  Ihe  uri  PODI  i)  Item,  ami 
il  elaborates  a  peculiar  lluiil.  in  each  in-tance  prc.l,  h-r 
IIHIM.I  bv  ill,-  inherent  i'linrliiin  »f  the  gland  <n -organ  of 
which  it 'is  nil  integral  ]> art.  Secreted  llui.l-  in  hoi 

1ICOU-,  con  -i  -I  ill  LT  clllctl  V   I 'I'  Water  W  itll   V  a  I'  i  a  till-  <)  Illl  II I  i  t  i  e,-  ill 

!atl\    mailer,  ami  ill  each  case  a  distillgllisliin  - 
pom  m.  as    pepsinc    in    ga-lrie  .juice,  |>a ncreatine.    mm-ine, 
SMIOI  me.  i-|. •.       Fliill    lalinlali-.-    tin-    -i-i-n-t  inns    as   follows: 

Seeretiant    /V«;«r — (I)    /'•  /•/»"»• "'     /'/»•'•/,..     Semn.-    ami 

i;tl    fluid-,  the   aijil is   mi. I    vitreous    humors   of  the 

eve.    tluid   of  tin-  labyrinth  of  tin-  car,  the  cerebro-spinal 

fill], I;     (  L>  )      Tr'Uixit'i!!/     I''lni<  /".-  -.MllCIIS,     sebaceous     matter, 

cerumen  or  far  wax.  Meibnmian  lluiil  of  eyelid,  li-ars. 
milk,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pam-rcati'1  juice,  intestinal 
tllliils,  hile  tal-o  excretory).  /;','•-•,••  h:n,H.  -1  Vlspiration, 
urine,  bile  {alsii  secretion  |, 

10.  I>AKWI\  Hi  MOI,  Ja.  li i:\isi.n  IIY  AViLLAiui  PAHKKK. 
Srrrrl  Srrvice,  a  bureau  nf  detective  officers  of  the 
1".  S.  go\  eminent,  under  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  who 
an-  employed  ill  looking  out  for  evasions  of  the  revenue 
law-.  During  the  civil  war  there  was  a  secret  service  in 
connection  with  the  war  department.  Neither  of  these 
services  was  established  by  statute.  The  chief  of  the 
prc-ent  secret  service  receives  a  salary  of  $.'{000.  The 
chief  (if  the  late  military  secret  service  had  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers. 

Sectarianism.     See  SCHISM,  by  REV.  ISAAC  RILEY. 
Src'tor  [Lat.  sect,].     A  ciwilui-  sector  is  a  part  of  a 
circle  bounded  by  an  arc  and  two  railii.     A  «i,l»  /•/•«/  ,-octor 
is  a  part  of  a  sphere  that  may  be  generated  by  a  circular 
sector  revolt  ing  about  a  diameter  lying  exterior  to  it. 

Src'ular  C'lergy,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
designates  tliose  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  who  do  not 
belong  to  a  monastic  order  and  arc  not  subject  to  the  rule 
of  any  special  order.  Those  who  belong  to  such  an  order 
are  called  reijtihtr  clergy,  since  they  obey  a  monastic  rule 
('•••/"/"I.  At  present  parish  priests  are  both  regular  and 
secular,  but  chiefly  the  latter. 

Secular  Games  [Lat.  Ituli  atecularea,  from  so-cnlum,  an 
"  a  ire  "],  a  great  Roman  festival  of  probable  Etruscan  origin, 
originally  called  tn<tf  Tni-t_ittini,  from  Tni-tntmn,  a  place  in 
the  Campus  .Martins.  It  was  customary  to  celebrate  these 
games  in  honor  of  Dis  and  Proserpina  once  in  a  hundred 
or  thereabout,  but,  in  reality,  the  celebration  took 
place  at  long  but  very  irregular  intervals,  and  all  the 
greater  gods  received  a  share  of  the  honors.  They  were 
oatobnUd  (we  are  informed)  only  four  times  during  the 
republic  and  four  times  under  the  cmperora. 

Srr'iilarism  (  I,  at.  «<-.W<i/-/».  ••  worldly  "],  the  belief  that 
the  duties  of  ih is  life,  being  more  clearly  ascertainable  than 
tbo-e  which  we  call  religious,  and  which  depend  on  a  be- 
lief in  (tod  and  in  immortality,  should  have  men's  first, 
or  even  their  entire,  attention.  The  Secularists  of  England 
HI  offshoot  of  the  socialist  party  founded  by  Robert 
Ouen.  .Mr.  Owen  denounced  religion  and  marriage  as  evils 
co-ordinate  with  property:  and  because  of  his  theory  that 
a  change  of  man's  environment,  imd  not  a  change  in  him- 
self, "as  cliirlh  necessary  to  secure  his  happiness,  he  stood 
in  an  attitude  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  churches  and 
creeds  luit  was  at  no  time  an  avowed  atheist.  Many  of 
his  followers  went  so  far,  and  in  1842  one  of  them  was 
prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  avowing  it.  This  M 
great  excitement  among  his  more  immediate  friends,  and 
I'1-'  to  an  arthe  |no|ia^aihla  of  atheistic  opinions  among 
the  working  .-la-Ms,  under  the  leadership  of  George  Jacob 
llohoakc.  \t  tirst  this  was  in  connection  with  the  advo- 
>f  snciali-m,  but  afterward  that  topic  was  abandoned, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  Owenitcs,  ttirough  their  Social 
Ciingn-s.  labored  to  sunder  socialism  from  any  alliance 
wiih  theological  or  anti-theological  opinions.  Till  about 
1852,  Mr.  IIi.li. take  and  his  friends  called  themselves  some- 
time- I  tilitaiians,  but  more  commonly  Atheists,  as  in  the 
title  of  his  most  known  tract,  The  L<>:iii-  nf  timtli.  "/•  Why 
[Aeitt  /">.-  ii,  Diet  They  then  adopted  the 
n-iinc  of  Secularists,  as  expressing  the  positive  side  of  their 
opinions  and  as  free  from  evil  associations.  Their  cxpcda 
»cie  for  the  most  part  diMippninted,  in  spite  of  their 
m.inifobl  activity  in  debates  ami  lectures,  in  printing  books. 
traoU,  ami  peiiodienls  (Tin  I!'  n*t,ncr,  and  at  pi  oent  '/'//. 
-^'"  They  organized  Secular  societies, 

held  Secular  conferences,  and   erected   Secular   halls   in  the 
leading  cities,     lint  sen-nil  of  these  halls  were  sold  i 
expenses:   their  work   of  publication   was   carried   on  at  a 
In--,  which  «as  met   by  a   few  wealthy  patrons,  of  whom 


.Mr.  .1.  \V.  Kirch,  an  Oxlordshirc  mngi.'trate,  was  the  best 

known.  The  effort  to  rally  men  around  a  pin-  ly  ne-ati-.e 
-i  1  of  opinion-  wa-  dcteated  liy  tile  indillci  eni-c  of  those 
whn  agreed  with  them.  No  L'reat  and  general  interest  was 
i  1>\  it.  although  .-omc  ot  it-  rcprc;-enlati\  c- — notably 
Mr.  llolyoakc  —  were  men  of  extraordinary  power  as 
speaker-  ami  writers.  (lure  and  airain  it  leieneila  tem- 
porary stimulus  from  the  unwise  pro-eeution  of  indi\  idiial 
Sc'-ulari-t  •  for  hla-pheniy.  Since  .Mr.  llolynake  left  tlie 
plattorm  their  most  prominent  leader  has  been  .Mr.  Charles 
BndlUfh,  the  republican  agitator.  They  have-  several 
place-  ot  niceting  iii  London,  anil  a  considerable  number  of 
men  and  women  speakers,  who  trci(iicnt!y  hold  open  air 
lecture-  i. n  .-innla  v  nioinin^-.  and  .-ometiiucs  make  a  tour 
of  I  he  manufacturing  di  -i 

Secularism  ha-  many  points  of  likeness  to  positivism,  but 
with  the  dillercm-e  that  il  is  Knglish  and  demoeratie.  and 
more  dogmatic  in  its  denials.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  Kol> 
ert  Owen  arc  still  stamped  on  it,  just  as  the  thoughts  of 
Saint  Simon  have  ne\  er  been  eliminated  from  the  nyntein 
of  his  pupil  ( 'mute.  While  Seeuhiri.-ls  treat  the  doctrines  of 
thci.-m  and  immortality  as  pinch  and  uncer- 

tain, they  do  not  exclude  from  their  fellowship  those  who 
take  an  affirmative  side  in  regard  to  them:  and  they  have 
a  few  such  persons  in  their  societies.  They  will  co-operate 
with  all  who  assent  to  the  statements  that  human  morality 
does  not  require  religious  sanctions,  and  that  the  dut  i 
the  present  life  are  vastly  more  certain  and  aseertainablc, 
and  therefore,  on  every  principle  of  prudence,  more  worthy 
of  men's  attention.  They  further  hold  that  if  there  be  a 
God  to  whom  men  are  accountable,  he  roust  reflect  all  that 
is  best  and  highest  in  man's  moral  nature,  and  therefore  he 
will  be  better  pleased  by  a  life  spent  in  the  conscientious 
pursuit  of  truth  and  in  the  service  of  our  fellow-men  than 
by  any  dogmatic  belief  or  formal  worship.  Hut  they,  for 
the  most  part,  profess  to  see  a  practical  refutation  of  every 
sort  of  tbeistic  belief  in  the  suffering  and  anguish  of  the 
world,  in  the  terrible  inflictions  of  sudden  and  painful  death 
by  the  powers  of  nature,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  misery, 
ignorance,  superstition,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  all  those  evil 
conditions  in  which  they  find  the  root  of  what  is  evil  in  man. 
They  distinctly  disown  those  who  reject  the  claims  of  re- 
ligion through  mere  stupid  indifference  or  through  a  dis- 
like of  the  restraints  it  imposes  on  the  passions ;  they  lay 
emphasis  on  duty,  and  seek  to  organize  men  "  for  moral 
work."  But,  like  Owen,  they  see  in  roan  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  holding  that  "  he  owes  his  actions  to  the  des- 
tiny  of  his  organization  and  position ;"  and.  like  Owen, 
they  "  labor  to  find  a  situation  in  which  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible for  men  to  be  depraved  or  poor."  But  they  find  the 
obstacle  to  this  chiefly  in  men's  ignorance  of  the  scientific 
laws  which  govern  human  life,  and  their  distraction  from 
the  study  and  the  obedience  of  those  laws  by  the  teachings 
and  the  claims  of  religion.  Their  skepticism  is  not  that  of 
the  rich  and  prosperous,  who  find  the  present  world  and  its 
visible  belongings  so  comfortable  that  they  have  lost  all 
interest  in  the  unseen  and  the  eternal.  It  is  that  of  men 
who  arc  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  world  and  their  place 
in  it,  and  who  ••  regard  all  tidings  respecting  the  unseen  as 
only  fictions  that  are  invented  to  keep  them  on  their  pres- 
ent level." 

Whatever  be  the  worth  of  secularism  in  itself,  it  has  some 
value  as  a  criticism  upon  popular  Christianity  and  its  ono- 
sidedness.  It  shows  that  the  suffering  and  struggling 
classes  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  creed  that  promises  them 
spiritual  rewards  in  the  life  to  come,  but  exhibits  a  stolid 
indifference  to  their  welfare  in  the  life  that  now  is ;  or  with 
one  that  sunders  duty  to  man  from  duty  to  God.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  belief  that  denies  any  object 
for  the  deepest  and  most  universal  aspirations  of  men's 
spirits,  and  which  sanctions  all  the  indifference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  which  grows  out  of  a  materialistic  con- 
tempt for  human  nature,  can  maintain  its  hold  upon  those 
who  most  need  the  inspiration  of  faith  in  God  to  help  them 
to  face  with  courage  the  hardships  of  their  lot. 

R.  E.  THOMPSON. 

Seculariza'tion.  This  term,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
denotes  the  process  of  converting  objects  from  a  religious 
or  spiritual  to  a  common  or  secular  use,  and  of  removing 
matters  from  a  purely  ecclesiastical  control  and  bringing 
them  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  A  strong  tendency  among 
all  enlightened  peoples  toward  secularization  has  been 
shown  for  a  long  time  in  many  departments  of  social  ac- 
tivity and  of  public  legislation  ;  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authority  have  been  more  clearly  defined:  the 
policy  of  confining  the  Church  to  affairs  strictly  and  es- 
sentially spiritual  is  everywhere  accepted  as  theoretically 
correct,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  already  practically  tri- 
umphant. I)uring  the  epoch  when  the  Church  bad  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  power  its  interference  with  secular 
matters  extended  in  every  direction,  but  was  most  distinctly 
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exhibited  in  connection  with  certain  special  subjects,  the 
control  of  which  it  has  over  struggled  tn  rrt;iin.  \  a>t 
quantities  of  laiuls  hail  gradually  nccuiiiulatcd  in  the  hands 
of  the  religious  houses,  and  ill  the  most  valuable  estates 
of  Europe  were  likely  to  fall  into  their  ownership.  Through 
the  operation  of  the  canon  law  certain  subjects  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  society  were  brought  under  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
marriage,  divorce,  and  the  succession  of  decedent-'  estate-. 
Education  in  all  its  grades  mill  departments  was  entrusted 
exclusively  to  the  Church.  The  progress  of  secularization 
has  nearly  destroyed  these  spiritual  interferences  with  civil 
affairs  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
greatly  narrowed  their  extent  in  all  the  others.  The  first 
impulse  of  this  grand  movement  was  naturally  directed 
against  the  threatened  niiino|ioly  of  hind.  At  an  early  day 
statutes  were  passed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  pro- 
hibiting (lie  acquisition  of  land  by  religious  corporations; 
and  this  policy  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  has 
been  adopted  throughout  the  U.  S.  (For  a  description  of 
these  enactments,  their  design,  and  effect,  see  the  article 
MORTMAIN.)  In  addition  to  this  system  of  restraint,  the 
accumulated  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  spirit- 
ual houses  have  sometimes  been  seized  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties and  appropriated  to  secular  uses.  The  most  remarkable 
instances  of  such  enforced  changes  occurred  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII.,  in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  and 
in  Franco  during  the  Revolution.  The  Italian  and  the 
Mexican  governments  are  now  pursuing  a  similar  policy 
to  a  partial  extent.  Within  the  present  half  century,  and 
almost  within  the  present  generation,  the  law  of  matrimony 
has  been  greatly  modified.  In  England,  France,  Italy, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  several  other  European  states  mar- 
riage has  been  made  wholly  a  civil  contract  and  status, 
divorce  is  regulated  by  statute,  and  both  arc  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  same  steps 
had  before  been  taken  in  reference  to  successions.  80  far 
as  education  is  public  or  is  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
the  course  of  modern  legislation  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  favors  a  control  by  the  State,  and  not  by  the 
Church.  It  is  in  the  U.  S.,  however,  that  the  theory  of 
secularization  has  had  the  fullest  scope,  and  has  been  worked 
out  most  thoroughly  and  consistently.  The  fundamental 
conception  of  the  State  contained  in  the  organic  law  con- 
fines the  Church  to  functions  purely  spiritual  and  religious : 
the  Church  itself,  as  a  spiritual  society,  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence and  is  not  recognized  by  the  law,  and  all  the  separate 
congregations  or  parishes  are  in  all  respects  civil  and  lay 
corporations.  Marriage,  divorce,  and  all  other  relations 
domestic  or  social,  successions  and  all  other  matters  con- 
nected with  property,  are  of  course  under  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  the  civil  government.  A  few  traces  are  still 
left  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  privilege,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  may  ere  long  disappear.  The  removal  of 
all  distinctively  religious  instruction  from  the  common 
schools,  with  the  consequent  secularizing  of  the  public  ed- 
ucational system,  and  the  repeal  of  all  laws  which  exempt 
churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  property  from  taxation, 
arc  strongly  advocated,  and  one  or  both  of  these  measures 
may  soon  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  our  permanent  national 
policy.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Secnndns  (JOHANNES).  See  JOHANNES  SECUNDUS. 
Sr  ilui  in*'  (JEAN  MICHEL),  b.  at  Paris  July  4,  1719 ;  d. 
there  May  17, 179" ;  wrote  a  number  of  comic  operas,  a  genre 
of  which  he  is  the  real  founder,  and  also  some  comedies,  of 
which  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir  (1765)  is  still  played. 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  and  Gretry  composed  his  operas. 

Seda'lia,  city,  cap.  of  Pettis  oo.,  Mo.,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Lexington  branch  of  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs. ;  hence  it 
is  a  railroad  centre.  It  is  189  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  100 
miles  E.  of  Kansas  City,  and  40  miles  S.  of  Missouri 
River.  It  was  founded  in  1860  by  Gen.  George  R.  Smith. 
Present  pop.  10,000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  location 
is  a  high  rolling  prairie,  with  a  stream  and  abundant  tim- 
ber to  the  N.,  S.,  and  W.  within  3  miles.  The  leading 
business-houses  and  finest  private  residences  are  of  brick. 
The  city  has  8  churches,  value  $30,000  ;  public  high-school 
building,  value  $40,000  ;  2  other  public-school  buildings, 
value  $10,000  ;  average  attendance  1000  pupils.  The  gen- 
eral offices,  car  manufactory,  and  machine-shops  of  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R..  and  the  machine-shops  and 
car-factories  of  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  (mid. lie  division), 
are  located  here  ;  number  of  men  employed,  500  ;  value  of 
buildings  and  real  estate  owned  hero  by  the  two  companies, 
$175,000  ;  money  paid  to  town  annually  by  them,  about 

100,000.  The  city  is  lighted  by  coal-gas, 'and  furnished 
with  water  by  the  Holly  waterworks  system,  costing 

125,000.  The  city  has  2  daily  papers,  with  weekly 
editions,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly  paper;  3  flouring-mills, 


capacity  100,000  bushels  of  grain  per  year:  iron-foundry, 
e.-iparity  5  tons  per  diem;  woollen-mill,  capacity  35.000 
yards  of  material  per  annum  ;  agricultural  implement  and 
machine  shop,  soap-factory;  beer-brewery,  capacity  lili.noo 
kegs  per  annum;  5  wagon-shops,  broom-factory,  grain- 
elevator,  etc.  Numerous  rich  coal-mines,  accessible  by 
rail,  are  within  12,  20,  2.'i,  ami  50  miles.  Mar.  1,  1870,  a 
charter  to  build  a  street  railroad  within  one  year  was 
granted  a  company.  Sedalia  has  an  opera-house,  seating 
capacity  1000;  2  first-class  ami  I  second-class  hotels; 
4  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $500.0110:  a  public 
library,  and  a  gymnasium.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
"garden  spot"  of  country,  and  is  increasing  daily  in  wealth, 
population,  and  prosperity.  P.  in  1870,  4500. 

A.  Y.  HlTLL,  En.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Sedan',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the 
Meuse,  is  fortified,  and  contains  an  arsenal  and  several 
magazines.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  kinds  of 
woollen  fabrics  are  very  celebrated.  Sept.  2,  1870,  Napo- 
leon and  his  whole  army  surrendered  here  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  P.  15,536. 

Sedan,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  Kan.,  located  in 
a  charming  grove  on  Cana  Creek,  and  surrounded  by  one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  Southern  Kansas,  con- 
tains 3  dwelling-houses,  1  newspaper,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
a  grist-mill,  and  a  cotton-gin. 

JOSEPH  MorxT,  En.  "Winr.  AWAKE." 

Sedan  Chair,  a  portable  vehicle,  differing  from  the 
litter  and  the  palanquin  in  that  the  traveller  is  carried  in 
a  sitting  posture.  The  sedan  chair  took  its  name  from 
Sedan  in  France,  where  it  was  invented,  but  it  had  long 
been  employed  in  Eastern  countries,  notably  in  Japan.  It 
was  first  seen  in  England  in  1581,  and  was  long  an  ex- 
tremely common  and  fashionable  conveyance.  It  was  car- 
ried by  two  men. 

Sed'atives  [Lat.  scrlarc,  to  "  calm  "],  a  tenn  somewhat 
loosely  employed  in  medical  parlance  to  designate  agents 
which  arc  soothing  or  actually  anaesthetic  over  the  sensory 
function,  or  which  in  relation  to  various  motor  functions 
tend  to  diminish  activity.  Aconite  is  thus  called  "  sedative," 
because  it  lessens  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's 
beats;  hemlock,  because  it  paralyzes  the  voluntary  muscu- 
lar system ;  and  chloroform,  because  it  is  a  general  para- 
lyzer  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions.  From  these  examples 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  there  is  no  group  of  allied  agents 
to  which  the  general  term  "  sedative"  can  apply  ;  and  where 
used  in  relation  to  special  paralyzing  power  the  latter  term 
is  far  more  accurate  and  expressive.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Sed'don,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bland  co.,  Va.,  on  Big 
Walker's  Creek,  21  miles  N.  of  Wytheville,  has  1  church, 
an  academy,  an  excellent  court-house  and  jail,  2  newspa- 
pers, and  2  hotels.  P.  828. 

WM.  HICKS,  En.  "  Hot.sTox  ADVOCATE." 

Seddon  (JAMES  A.),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1815  ;  became 
a  lawyer  at  Richmond ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1 S45-4  7 
and  1849-51,  of  the  Peace  Congress  and  of  the  Confederate 
House  of  Representatives  1861,  and  became  secretary  of 
war  on  the  resignation  of  George  W.  Randolph,  Nov.  18, 
1862. 

Sed'ges,  the  grass-like  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Cyperacese.  They  often  grow  in  tufts,  are  always  herba- 
ceous, never  hollow-stalked,  and  have  frequently  triangular 
stems.  The  glumes  are  single,  scale-like,  and  have  a  flower 
in  the  axil.  There  are  some  120  genera  and  thousands  of 
species.  Many  of  them  are  coarse  marsh-plants.  They 
furnish  large  quantities  of  very  inferior  hay.  A  few  have 
edible  tubers.  Several  have  pleasant  odors  and  are  used 
in  perfumery.  The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  plants.  Mats,  baskets,  etc.  are  produced  from 
some  of  the  species.  (See  CAREX.) 

Sedg'wick,  county  of  S.  Kansas,  intersected  by  Ar- 
kansas River  and  its  tributaries,  and  traversed  in  its  N. 
part  by  the  south-western  branch  of  Atchison  Topeka  and 
Santa  T6  R.  R.,  which  terminates  at  the  county-scat :  has 
prairie  surface,  half  of  which  consists  of  fertile  bottom- 
land. Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Wichita.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  in.  P.  in  1.S70,  1095; 
in  1874,  7429. 

Sedgwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Harvey  co.,  Kan.,  on  a 
branch  of  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 

Sedgwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on  Penob- 
scot  Bay.  P.  1113. 

Sedgwick  (ADAM),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dent,  York- 
shire, England,  in  Jan.,  1780;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1808;  became  fellow  1810;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  1S17;  was  appointed  Wood- 
wardian  professor  of  geology  at  Cambridge  1818;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  IS] '.I.  in  which  year  he 
aided  in  founding  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  of 
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which    he    became   secretary;   contributed    largely   to    the 

nopiilai  -i/at  ion  ol  the  -liid\  of  physical  .-<-iencc  al  Cam- 
nridgealld  to  the  formation  there  of  a  inu-eiim  of  geologv; 
became  proetor  of  the  university,  and  made  a  ircologieal 
t'inr  in  Scotland  Is27;  accompanied  Murchi-on  in  his 

•gical  re-earche,  in  Germany.  Austria,  and  Switzer- 
land ls_';i;  commenced  a  survey  of  the  Lower  Palaeozoic 

i  of  England  and  \Vale-  !-:;!:  was  president  of  the 
l  _".!  .;!  :  iieeame  involved  in  a 

bitter  com  i  ov  ersy  with  Muichi-on  as  to  the  u-e  of  the 
term-  Cambi  i.in  and  Silurian  :  I a  me  prebendary  of  Nor- 
wich l.siil  :  was  -irrclary  to  Prince  Albert  when  the  latter 
wa-  ailing  a;  chancellor  of  thu  university:  contributed 
largely  to  the  Trinimii'tiniin  of  the  Geological,  Philosoph- 
ical, ami  other  -''ient  iiic  -oc iciies  ;  was  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent of  the  utilitarian  school  of  morals  and  of  the  c\o!u 

ti.ill  t  he.  trie-  propounded  by  the  \'i  it  i'fi  i  i  if  I',  i  «t  i  "i,  '  t  -  I  I  .. 
by  llarwin,  ami  by  Spencer:  was  one  of  the  mo-t  aeti\c 
members  of  tlic  llntish  A--ocialion.  and  received  the  Cop- 
ley medal  of  the  li.iyal  Society  I  M!3.  I),  at  Cambridge 
.Ian.  1!7.  IS73.  being  then  senior  follow  of  Trinity  College. 
lli.s  works  conn"!  chiefly  of  reviews,  lectures,  ad. I 
ami  memoir-  scattered  through  the  publications  of  learned 
societies  the  mo-t  important  separate  essays  being  a  Itiu- 
•  i,, i  ih,  Si,"/:..-,  ,,/' ih'  University  of  Cambridgi  il*:;!: 
enlarged  ed.  ISTiJI)  and  a  .S'i/n.,/i«i'i  .,/'  ihi-  <'ln**'ifii;tli.,u  ,,f 
ll":  /'"': '  /.'"••/,•«  (  I  S.">.">).  (See  Geikie's  Mi  mi, in  ,,fS!r 

I!.  M,iri-/,i'*ni,  i  ls7i,  and  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt's  Chemical  and 
tin ,'„,/;, -ill  /.',•«. ,i/,  (Boston,  1875).) 

Sedgwick  (('ATHARISE  MARIA),  daughter  of  Judge 
Theodore,  b.  at  Stoekbridge,  Muss.,  Dec.  28,1780;  re 
:tn  excellent  education;  undertook  alter  her  father's  death 
(in  1813]  the  management  of  a  private  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies,  and  continued  in  that  employment 
fifty  years.  Published  her  first  work  of  lict ion.  .1  A. 
land  Till,-,  ill  IS22,  the  success  of  which  decided  her  to  con- 
tinue the  career  of  authorship;  brought  out  Itfilirood  (2 
vols..  1S2I),  which  was  reprinted  in  Knglund,  translated 
into  French,  Italian.  German,  and  Swedish,  and  compared 
favorably  with  the  novels  of  Cooper,  to  whom,  indeed,  it 
was  attributed  in  the  French  version  ;  '/Vie  Traveller  (1825), 

lliiln    l.iilii,i,f   l-'.nrlii  Timixiu  Mn,,ai-liM*i  lit  (2  vols.,  1827), 

reputed  her  best  work;  Clarente,  a  Tale  of  our  Own  Times 
(1880),  77,,  CwraKMxit  (1885),  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the 

ltii-1,  l'",n-  .I/mi  (1836),  Lire  and  Let  Life  (1837),  A  Lore- 
'/',,/:••  n  fur  I'll, 'I, /,-,  ii.  and  Mi'iniK  and  Kndn.nr  Si  If-  Training 
(1838),  Stories  fur  Youn;/  I'enoat  (1840),  Letters  from 
Abroad  tn  Kindred  <n  Hume  (1841),  a  record  of  a  Euro- 
pean tour  made  in  183'J;  Ui,t,,r!eal  Sketche*  of  the  Old 
I'aiuten  (1841),  Wilton  Ifarrey  and  other  Tales  (1845),  re- 
published  from  Godey's  Lady's  Honk ;  Moral*  ami  Man- 
ner, (ISIIi).  r'a,-t,  mi,/  Fmn-ie,  (1848),  Married  or  Single  f 
(1857).  and  l.i  it,  r,  in  Mi/  I'n/iils  (1862).  She  wrote  much 
for  the  annuals  and  magazines;  contributed  the  Story  of 
Le  Ri}**n  to  Samls's  Tut,,  ,,/'  (//,,,//,, ,.  s/i,,  (1832) ;  prepared 
the  biography  of  Lucrctia  M.  Davidson  in  Simrka's  series 
(1SII  ) :  and  published  several  volumes  of  short  stories  col- 
lected from  the  magazines.  D.  near  Roxhury.  Ma--.,  July 
31,1867.  (See  her  Memoir,  by  Mary  E.  Dewcy,  1871.)  ' 
Sedgwick  (HEXKY  DWIGHT),  second  son  of  Judge  The- 
odore, b.  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  in  1785;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liam- College  1804;  became  an  eminent  member  of  the 
New  York  bar;  published  some  legal  arguments  and  essays, 
and  contributed  to  the  Xurth  American  /,'. ,  /.  ,r  and  to  the 

ejlitical  and  religious  journals.     D.  at  Stoekbridge.  Mass., 
23,  L831.— His  brother  ROBERT,  b.  at  Stoekbridge  in 
17s7.  also  graduated  at  Williams  College,  and  practised  law 
in  Xew  York,  where  he  d.  in  Is  II. 
Sedgwick  (JOHN),  b.  in   Cornwall,   Conn.,  Sept.  13, 
13;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  July, 
S37,  and  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  his  first 
sen  ice   being   uguin-t    the  hostile  Seminoles  in   Florida; 
sub<c,[ucntly  upon  the  frontier  during  the  Canada  border 
troubles:  recruiting  and  in  garrison  until  1S46:  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yera  Cruz,  the 
battle-  of  Ccno  Gordo,  Churubusco,  Molina  del  Rev,  Cha- 
pnltepeo,  and  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
winning  the  brevets  of  captain  and  major  for  gallantry. 
In  Is...,  wa>  transferred  to  the  2d  Cavalry  with  the  rank  of 
major,  of  which  regiment  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
Mar.,   I  Mil.      In  April  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  • 
trausfcrre  1  to  ih,.  nil  Cavalry  Aug.,  1861,  and  in  the  same 

month  was  ci iiissioned   brigadier-general   U.  S.  volun- 

In   (he  Virginia    Peninsular  campaign  of  1862  he 

ininiambd  a  division  of  Simmer's  corps,  and  engaged  in 

Forktpwn;  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where  he 

arrived,  after  a  toilsome  march,  in  time  to  decide  the  day, 

toj  :;i  :  of  Savage  Station  (June  2»)  and  Glendalo  (June 

Wl,  where  he  wa-  wounded.      Appointed   major-general  of 

volunteers,  to  date  from  July  4,  1862,  he  commanded  a  di- 


>i-inTi  ut  Antictain,  where  he  wan  severely  wounded  three 
tn, ic  .  an. I  disabled  until  December,  when  ho  was  placed  in 

cniiniiaml  of  the'.ltll  corps.     T,  .  the  roiiimaml  of 

the  lith  enrp<     Feb..   I  sll.'i,  he  was  ordered    l,y  lii-n.    Hooker, 

in  May.  I  -i;.;.  to  carry  tlio  heiclits  of  Freilcrick-lun  ••  ami 
effect  a  junction  v.ith  the  main  army  at  I'liam dlor-villc. 
On  the  morn  in  <.•  of  Sunday,  May  :;.  I  •  n-.|.-i  i.  k-hurg  was  oc- 
cnpicil  without  -erion-  dilliculty,  but  the  -tunning  of  the 
heights  in  the  rear  of  the  town  was  attended  with 
lo--  -nearly  ."illlill.  Ciintiniiin.'  hi-  man  Ii  to>,  anl  «'| 

ic    ill    pnr-uancc  of  his  in-trnction-.  hi-   further  ad- 
\ance  wa-  checked  at  Salem  Heights,  about  1  r.  M.,  by  the 

•.liiidi  lien.  Lee  wan  able  to  detach  for  tin-  pi 
lifter  the  repul  .•  of  Hooker  in  the  morning  :  and  by  Hook- 
er's inactivity  I.  ||,c  next  i,  -.  far 
-Iri'lU'lhcli  the  force  -cut  In  npp.,-,-  ,-cil^'\\ick  that  it  Wafl 
only  by  great  skill  ami  haul  lightini.'  ihc  latter  was  able  to 
hold  his  gr,,Und  ilmim;  the  day.  withdrawing  after  dark 
the  Happahanmick.  In  the  I'ennsyli  ania  campaign 
of  |xi;:l  the  BU  OOlpI  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
following  the  movement.  ,,f  I.e..  and  on  tin-  evening  of 
June  30  encamped  at  Manche.-tcr.  upward  of  :;.i  miles  fnnn 
(ietiysburg.  The  events  of  the  1st  of  July  demanded  the 
huty concentration  of  the  army,  and  btbnl  r.  M.oi  .luh  :', 
Sedgwick  rem-hed  the  lield  with  his  corps,  having  made  the 
march  of  35  in iles  in  I'D  hours.  So  sharp  and  furious  was  the 
struggle  the  corps  was  at  once  engaged,  as  also  in  the  third 
day's  fight,  and  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  July  5.  At  the  battle 
of  Rappuhanuoek  Station  (Xo\.  7)  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  5th  and  Dili  corps,  as  in 
the  " Mine  Run  move "(.\ o\.  u'ti-  Dec.:',).  In  the  Kiehniond 
campaign  of  1864,  continuing  in  command  of  the  dth  corps. 
he  was  conspicuous  in  the  battles  of  the  \Vild.  in,  --  i  Mm- 
5-6),  as  in  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania.  where,  while  di- 
recting the  placing  of  some  artillery  in  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, he  was  killed  early  in  the  day  by  a  bullet  from  a 
sharpshooter.  His  loss  caused  the  most  profound  grief 
among  his  command,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  army,  to  whom  he  had  en- 
deared himself  by  his  many  noble  qualities  A  monument 
wrought  of  cannon  captured  by  the  6th  corps  was  erected 
to  hi.-  memory  at  West  Point  in  1868,  on  which  occasion 
George  William  Curtis  delivered  an  eloquent  oration. 

Sedgwick  (ROBERT),  b.  in  England  about  1500;  an 
early  settler  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Artillery  Company  in  London  :  aided  in  founding  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  1638;  was  its  cap- 
tain 1640;  became  colonel  of" the  Middlesex  regiment  Hi  I::. 
and  commander  of  all  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  H..-: 
went  to  England;  was  employed  by  Cromwell  to  expel  the 
French  from  Penobscot  1654;  took  part  in  the  West  India 
expedition  1655;  was  made  major-general.  D.  in  Jamaica 
May  24,  1656.  With  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  he  established 
the  first  ironworks  in  New  England  1043-44. 

Sedgwick  (THKODOUE),  LL.D..  b.  at  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  May,  1746  ;  educated  at  Yale  College,  but  did  not 
graduate;  commenced  the  study  of  theology  :  WHS  admitted 
to  the  bar  Apr.,  1766;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Great 
Harrington,  Mass. ;  soon  removed  to  Sheffield,  which  town 
he  represented  several  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture; was  aide-de-cainp  to  Gen.  Thomas  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada  1776;  was  an  active  patriot  throughout  the 
Revolution;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
1785-86;  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  Shay's 
rebellion  1786-87;  settled  at  Stockbridge  17S7  ;  was  Speaker 
of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  1788;  member  of  Congress  1789-06;  U.S. 
Senator  1706-00,  serving  one  term  as  president  />rn  tun.  .- 
again  member  of  Congress  and  its  Speaker  1700-1801,  and 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  from  1802  to 
his  death,  at  Boston  Jan.  21,  1S13.  Judge  Sedgwick  was  a 
laborious  and  highly-accomplished  statesman  and  jurist, 
and  an  enthusiastic  Federalist:  by  his  agency  was  ob- 
tained from  a  court  in  Massachusetts  (1780)  a  decision  in 
a  fugitive-slave  case  which  foreshadowed  and  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  that  State;  and  suh-ci|uently  pro- 
nounced the  decision  from  the  supreme  bench  that  "one 
man  could  not  have  legitimate  property  in  another." 

Sedgwick  (THEODORE),  eldest  son  of  Judge  Theodore, 
b.  at  Sheffield,  Mass..  Dec.  31,  1781;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1708;  studied  law  with  his  father  and  at  Kinder- 
hook;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1S01  :  practised  his  pro- 
fession with  eminent  success  at  Albany,  X.  Y..  1801-22, 
and  subsequently  at  Stockbridge.  Mn«s. ;  snt  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  1S2I-25,  and  again  ISL'7.  in  which  year 
he  carried  through  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  through  the  Green  Moun- 
tains ;  was  thrice  an  unsmvessi'ul  candidate  for  Congi 
an  effective  speaker,  a  prominent  Democratic  politician,  an 
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earnest  opponent  of  slavery  ami  ud\  unite  uf  temperance 

mid  tree  trade:  was  prc-ideni  "i  'tin'  Berkihlw  agricultural 

;,    I^L'.'!  nnil   ls:;o:  travelled  in  Europe   If'M  '•',!.     D. 

of  apoplexy  ut  I'ittslicld.  .Muss..  .Nov.  7.  1W.L     Author  uf 

Jliiil.i    I"    mi/    Ciiiiiili'i/in,  ii    (IS^'I'ii    nnil    1'nli/ii-    iiinl    I'n'i-iiti- 

h'l'iiiiniiii/  i.Vvols..  1836-39  j  -d  eil.  is.'ii;).—  His  wile.  Si  SAN 
KIDI.KV,  a  granddaughter  of  (iuv.  \Villimii  Livingston  of 
.New  Jersey.  b.  about  I7>'.i.  ua-marricd  1SIIS;  was  a  uthorc-s 
of  several  works  uf  lictiun  fur  tlio  young,  including  The 
.)/-,,-,,/,  ,,/'  pletuan  iis.".i).  Tin-  Yonmj  A.'/im//-.i«r«  (is:;ii). 

A//III   I'nii'iilt  ('2  vuls..    1836),   MI'I/II.  'ir    TIIII-II    inn/  Cniiiilri/ 
i,  I.  mi  'in  'i  IK!  In  i-  ('«««('«»,  anil  \\~itltcr  T/iiirii/<-y  (l^J'J). 


Sedgwick  (THKonom-:).  sun  of  Tiiouilurc  second.  b.  at 
Allianv,  X.  V.,  Jan.  -7.  1S1  1  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
legc  isi'lt:  was  aihnitti'il  tn  tin'  l.ar  May,  1833  ;  was  an 
Hitachi'-  In  tlu-  1".  S.  legation  nt  Paris  1833-34,  the  minister 
being  Edward  Livingston  :  practised  law  in  New  York 
Ciiy  [888  .'>H:  was  |in-iilent  of  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace  Association  !*.">:!.  ami  became  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  the  southern  ilistrict  of  New  York  Jan.,  1858.  J).  at 
Stoekhridge.  .Mass.,  Dee.  8,  1859.  Author  of  a  Memoir  of 
his  great-grandfather,  (Jov.  William  Livingston  (1833),  a 
Triiit;*'  mi  tin  MIIIKIIIT  i,/'  l>iinin,ji  x,  itc.  (1847;  5th  cd. 

ISti'.li,  and  a  'J'i'i  >rti'*i  m,  tlii  linli  *  n-hii-h  i/nri'i-ii  tlir  Intif- 
jn-itithiin  mi'/  A/ifiliriitiiin  uf  CiiiiiuH'H  nnil  Xtiitiitun/  Luii- 
(1S57)  ;  eiliteil  the  iiolitii-al  Writings  of  William  Leggett  (2 
vols.,  Xew  York,  IS(0):  published  several  legal,  political, 
anil  anniversary  addresses,  and  contributed  to  many  reviews 
and  other  periodicals,  especially  the  Eri'iiiinj  Post  and 
Harper's  M«:/fi.~iii<;  and  Widely.  He  declined  the  mission 
to  Holland  in  1857,  and  twice  declined  the  post  of  assistant 
secretary  of  state. 

Sed'ley  (Sir  CHARLES),  b.  at  Aylcsford,  Kent,  England, 
in  1639;  studied  at  Wadhain  College,  Oxford,  1655-50,  but 
did  not  graduate:  was  one  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  leading  a  licentious  life;  sat  in  Par- 
liament, and  favored  the  revolution  of  1688.  D.  Aug.  20, 
1701.  His  Work*,  consisting  of  plays,  poems,  sonirs. 
speeches,  and  political  pieces,  were  edited  by  his  friend 
Ayloff  (2  vols.,  1702).  —  His  daughter,  CATHARINE,  though 
extremely  ugly  in  person,  was  the  favorite  mistress  of 
James  II.;  employed  her  influence  in  favor  of  the  Prot- 
estant party  ;  nt  the  instigation  of  Rochester  refused  to 
leave  Whitehall  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne 
1685;  was  by  him  made  countess  of  Dorchester  1686,  mid 
married  the  carl  of  Portmore  in  Ireland.  D.  at  Bath  Oct. 
26,  1717. 

Scdnc'tion  [Lat.  Mductio],  According  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  common  law,  based  upon  the  maxim  voleitti 
non  Jit  itijuria  ("  no  legal  injury  can  be  done  to  one  con- 
senting "),  the  female  whose  chastity  has  been  seduced  has 
no  remedy  against  her  seducer,  but  the  father  is  permitted, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  maintain  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  man  who  debauches  his  infant 
daughter.  This  right  of  action,  however,  is  not  founded 
upon  the  paternal  relation,  nor  upon  the  wrong  done  to 
the  father's  honor,  nor  upon  the  destruction  of  the  child's 
character  and  position  in  society  ;  it  is  rested  solely  upon 
the  harsh  and  almost  brutal  conception  that  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  has  been  interfered  with,  and  that  by 
the  illness  and  consequent  inability  to  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter,  which  become  the  natural  results  of  the  de- 
fendant's act,  the  father  has  been  deprived  for  a  time  of  the 
service  which  would  otherwise  have  been  rendered  to  him. 
For  this  reason  the  suit  may  be  brought  not  only  by  a 
father,  but  also  by  a  guardian,  a  master,  or  any  one  stand- 
ing in  loco  parentit  where  service  is  legally  due  and  is  actu- 
ally performed.  The  legal  relation  of  master  and  servant 
existing  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  female  at  the  time 
of  the  seduction  must  therefore  be  averred  and  proved,  al- 
though the  service  itself  may  be  purely  nominal  ;  and  it 
must  appear  that  she  was  prevented  from  discharging  her 
duty  by  means  of  some  physical  disability,  such  as  her 
sickness,  which  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  seduction. 
If  no  such  result  follows  the  wrong,  there  can  be  no  re- 
covery, since  the  remedy  is  not  given  for  the  mere  act  of 
debauching.  Notwithstanding  this  unnatural  basis  of  the 
action,  the  jury  are  directed  that,  in  estimating  the  dam- 
ages, they  must  award  full  compensation  for  the  irreparable 
wrong  inflicted  upon  the  plaintiff  in  all  his  parental  and 
social  relations,  for  his  wounded  honor  and  affections,  his 
personal  grief  and  public  disgrace,  as  well  as  for  his  loss 
and  expenses  as  a  master,  and  that  to  this  compensatory 
relief  they  may  add  exemplary  or  punitive  damages.  The 
common-law  theory  as  thus  described  has  been  adopted  in 
a  somewhat  modified  form  in  a  portion  of  the  American 
States,  but  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  un  the  part  of 
their  courts  to  break  away  as  much  as  possible  ti  .....  these 
absurd  and  arbitrary  restrictions:  the  Kngli.-h  rules  which 
define  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  require  a, 


I  condition  of  actual  service,  have  been  mitigated,  and  ro- 
t-merles are  permitted  whiell  would  be  impossible  under  the 
rnnmion  law  as  administered  ill  Kngland.  What  tlieeourts 
ha\e  cautiously  aimed  at  in  some  of  the  States  has  been 
I'ully  accomplished  by  the  legislatures  in  many  of  them. 
The  statutory  rule,  which  prevails  so  widely  that  it  may 
properly  be  called  the  American  doctrine,  has  utterlv  swept 
away  the  ancient  notion  of  master  and  servant,  mid  has 
rested  both  the  right  and  the  remedy,  where  the  wrong  is 
inflicted,  in  the  family  and  parental  relations.  According 
to  this  legislation,  the  action  is  brought  by  a  parent  as  the 
head  of  the  family :  the  uu'enee  is  treated  as  one  against  the 
unity,  happiness,  and  purity  of  the  family,  and  the  riirht 
and  the  remedy  are  thus  made  to  harmonize.  The  statutes 
uf  a  few  States  have  gone  even  farther,  and  permit  the 
female  who  has  been  seduced  to  recover  compensation  for 
the  personal  injury  done  to  herself.  When  the  marriage 
relation  is  invaded  by  the  seduction  of  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band has  an  action  against  the  seducer,  in  which  full  dam- 
ages may  be  awarded  for  the  domestic  injury,  and  which  is 
founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  union  of  the  parties 
has  been  virtually  destroyed.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Sl'lluill.       See  CRASSULACEjE. 

Scc'bach  (MARIE),  b.  at  Riga  Feb.  24, 1R35,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  comic  actor  of  some  reputation  ;  was  educated  at 
Cologne  for  the  opera;  made  her  debut  at  Nuremberg, 
where  she  acted  minor  parts  in  the  vaudeville  and  light 
comedy  :  achieved  a  great  success  in  Hamburg  by  her  im- 
personation of  Gretchen  in  (Joethe's  Fmi«t  ;  was  engaged 
from  1856  to  1 S65  at  the  royal  theatre  of  Hanover :  reium  id 
in  1866  to  Berlin  with  her  husband,  the  tenor  singer  Nic- 
mann,  and  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1870-71.  Her  representation 
of  Clarchen  in  Goethe's  Eymont  was  another  decided  suc- 
cess. 

See'bohm  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Bradford,  England,  in 
1833;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
1856.  Author  of  The  FnH»  of  the  Fm,r  f  ;„*/„/»  ( I  si;  I  j.  77,,- 
O.i'fiii-il  Hi  formers  of  IJflS  (1867),  and  other  historical  and 
biographical  works. 

Seed-lac.  See  LAO,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D., 
M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Seeds  [Ang.-Sax.  tad],  the  immediate  result  of  sexual 
propagation  in  phscnogamous  plants,  being  the  ovules 
after  fertilization  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  em- 
bryo, which  is  the  gerin  of  a  new  individual.  A  seed  con- 
sists of  the  embryo;  of  the  matured  coats  of  the  Ovri.E 
(which  see),  commonly  two,  of  which  the  outer,  and  gen- 
erally the  firmer,  is  technically  called  the  t<-*tn,  the  inner, 
I'l/iiifii  ;  and  often  of  a  stock  of  nourishing  matter  accu- 
mulated around  or  accompanying  the  embryo.  The  latter 
was  named  nllmuitn,  from  a  mainly  fanciful  analogy:  the 
seed  being  likened  to  an  egg,  the  albumen  was  supposed  to 
answer  to  its  white  (albumen)  and  the  embryo  to  its  yolk. 
Seeds,  such  as  those  of  peas,  beans,  and  almonds,  which 
have  no  albumen — that  is,  no  stock  of  nourishment  outside 
of  the  embryo — have  always  a  strong  and  well-developed 
embryo,  abundantly  supplied  with  the  same  or  similar 
matter  stored  in  its  own  tissues.  The  general  structure  of 
the  seed  depending  upon  that  of  the  ovule,  the  same  terms 
are  mostly  applicable  to  it  and  to  its  modification!'  and 
parts  (such  as  anatroponn,  orthotropotu,  I'lmjilir,  i-]i«ln::«, 
etc.) ;  but  the  now  closed  orifice  through  which  impregna- 
tion was  effected  is  called  the  « />,-<///,//<  .•  the  scar  left  by 
separation  from  the  seed-stalk  or  placenta  is  the  hilnm'; 
the  accessory  and  usually  partial  external  covering,  which 
is  sometimes  developed  by  a  growth  from  the  micropyle  or 
the  apex  of  the  seed-stalk,  is  an  arilhm  or  aril.  The  mace 
of  nutmeg  and  the  pulpy  covering  of  Euaiiymm  seeds  are 
familiar  examples.  A  cm-nnrli  ami  a  xti-uj/ftiuft  are  nearly 
similar  appendages  at  the  base  or  hilum,  not  developed 
into  a  covering.  Other  appendages  to  certain  seeds  are* 
the  coma,  or  tuft  of  downy  hairs  at  the  summit,  as  in  milk- 
weed, or  the  base,  as  in  willow,  also  the  wing,  as  in  trumpet- 
creeper;  these  and  various  other  appendages  aid  in  the 
dispersion  of  seeds.  The  albumen  of  the  seed,  when  dis- 
tinctively present,  may  differ  greatly  in  abundance,  con- 
sistence, and  nature:  as  from  farinaceous  or  flowery  in 
wheat  to  cartilaginous  or  horny  as  in  cotlce.  or  to  the  tex- 
ture and  appearance  of  ivory  in  the  ''vegetable-ivory" 
nuts.  In  many  cases,  as  in  those  just  referred  to,  it  forms 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  kernel  of  the  seed  ;  in  others 
the  embryo  is  so  minute  as  to  be  with  difficulty  discerned 
antecedent  to  germination;  while  sometimes  the  embryo 
is  the  more  conspicuous,  and  the  albumen  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  layer.  When  copious,  the  albumen  generally  envel- 
ops the  embryo,  but  sometimes  the  latter  enfolds  the  for- 
mer, as  in  mallows,  or  is  coiled  around  it.  as  in  four-o'-clock 
ami  chickwccds.  The  embryo  and  its  parts  have  been  de- 
scribed in  other  articles.  (Sec  BOTANY,  EMBRYO,  (IKKM.) 
Its  most  important  structural  characteristic  is  the  number 
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of  cotyledons    or    seed-leaves — one   in    monocoty  h-donou- 
naegenmu   plants;   a  pair  in  tho  dlootyledonom  or 

exogenous.  \Vhal  are  called  polycoty  ledonon-  embryos, 
such  as  Ihi'se  of  [line-,  uith  a  whorl  of  few  or  several  sub- 
lea  \  i  -.  a : ,u  iucred  t'i  be  formed  of  a  pair  of  cotyledons 

divided,  a-  it   uere.  into  leall 

AS  to  the  dmalion  of  vitality  ill  seed-,  there  nrc  many 
conlliel  in.'  A  • -nil  nt  -.  'file  story  of  gtain  fniiiid  buried  with 
Egyptian  mummies  having  L'ermiiniicd  after  being  ex- 
humed i-  now  generally  disere.l He  i.  All  recent  attempts 
under  proper  observation  and  due  precautions  ha-,  i- 
The  B  id'  plants  no\v  to  the  -tatim:  upon  -oil 

brought    to    the    -iir!. ice    tinm    evavatinn-    c.in    usually    I.e 

otherv\i \jilaiiied  when   they   appear   to   imoke   n   higii 

antiijiiity,  although  there  is  no  dnuiil  that  him- 
gi>rminaled  after  a  lap.-e  nf  lilty  or  more  years.  The  be.-t 
authenticated  ca-e,  pointing  to  a  much  longer  preservation 
of  vitality  under  such  Conditions,  is  that  of  the  growth  of 
raspbei  ry-seeds  found  in  the  abdominal  portion  of  a  ,-kele- 
tnn  exhumed  from  a  Koman  tomb  near  II-M 
land;  but  it  i-  one  not  beyond  doubt  and  uncertain!  v. 
One  or  two  scrie,  of  experiments,  conducted  within  the 
last  forty  or  lilty  years  by  (lie  sowing  of  seeds  of  known 
age.  and  ,i!,-o  1>\  the  annual  -n wing  from  a  stock  of  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  ,-eed-  nf  the  same  age,  indicate  a  rapid 

extinction  of  vitlility  under  ordinary  conditions.  Out  of 
338  species,  representing  71  natural  orders,  only  94  kinds 
grew  after  o  years,  only  57  after  4  to  8  years,  only  16  from 
8  to  21  years,  a  from  25  to  27  years,  :;  to  I :(  years.  In 
ordinary  cases,  leguminous  seeds  have  longest  preserved 
germinating  power,  in  some  very  well-authenticated  in- 
'  to  seventy  or  perhaps  one  hundred  years. 
Nearly  uniform  temperature,  darkness,  and  either  dryness 
or  burial  beyond  atmospheric  influences,  most  favor  the 
prolongation  of  vitality.  ASA  GRAV. 

See'konk,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bristol  oo.,  Mass.,  on  Paw- 
tueket  River  and  Boston  and  Providence  It.  R.  P.  1IU1. 

Src'land,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Danish 
islands,  between  tho  Cattcgat  and  tho  Baltic,  and  between  the 
Sound  which  separates  it  from  Sweden,  and  the  Great  Belt 
which  separate*  it  from  the  island  of  Funen.  Area,  2840 
s<|.  m.  P.  637,711.  The  ground  is  low  and  undulating. 
dotted  with  small  lakes,  and  studded  with  forests  of  oak 
and  beech.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 

See'ley  (Jon\  ROBERT),  b.  in  London,  England,  about 
1s"  I,  son  of  a  well-known  London  publisher;  graduated 
at  ( 'hrist's  College,  Cambridge,  1857  :  obtained  a  fellowship 
and  lectureship  there  1858;  became  classical  teacher  at  tho 
City  of  London  School  1860:  professor  of  Latin  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  1863;  succeeded  Charles  King  ley 
as  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  Oct.  9,  [849. 
Author  of  Ence  Homo,  or  Th:  /.,;/'<•  ,n,,l  \\',,,-l.-  „/  .!,„,» 
Cln-ixi  (1865),  which  rapidly  passed  through  many  editions 
and  elicited  many  replies:  l!:,,n,ia  /ui/»>riW/«iii  (IMWJ.  !.,:•- 
liiren  and  E»*n;/t  (1870);  and  editor  of  Lin/,  irith  Intro- 
duction, ll:\t:,ri:;it  K.f:imiiiiiiiaH,  and  Note*  (1871). 

Seely,  tp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     P.  266. 

See'lye  (Jnnus  HAWLEY),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bethel, 
Conn..  Sept.  14, 1824 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1  s  111 : 
studied  theology  at  tho  Auburn  Seminary,  and  also  in  Ger- 
many ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch 
church,  Schcncctady.  M.  Y.,  in  1853,  where  he  remained 
until  1SJS,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  which  he  still 
holds.  In  1872  ho  visited  India,  where  he  spent  three 
months,  largely  occupied  in  lecturing  to  educated  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking Hindoos  on  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Some 
of  these  lectures  were  published  in  Bombay  (1873)  by  re- 
qucst  of  their  auditors,  and  also  at  Boston  (J874)  under  the 
title  '/'/,.-  \V,ii/,  tli:-  Truth.  :ntil  the  Lift.  He  has  also  pub- 

li-hed  a  \nlii m  I'/irinti'.ni  .UiW»ii*  i  New  York,  1H75), 

besides  \  arious  sermons,  addresses,  and  articles  in  quarterly 
re\  lews,  and  translated  Schweglcr's  Iliuinrii  :,f  J'lii/,,,.,/,1,^ 
York,  1856).  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  44th 
Congress  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  tho  people  of  his 
district,  and  without  having  received  a  nomination  from 
any  political  party.  In  lS7(i  he  was  elected  president  of 
Amherst  College,  still  retaining  his  professorship. 

SiM-lyc  (L.vritKxrs  CLARK),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Julius 

H..  I),  at  Bethel,  Conn.,  Sept.  20, 1837  ;  graduated  at  Union 

College   Ix'i7 :    studied  at    \nd.ner  Theological  Seminary 

1857-68,  at    Berlin    and    Heidelberg   nni versit ies  1860-62; 

travelled  in  Europe.  Kgypt.  and  I'alestine;  was  ordained 

i    of  a  Congregational  church  at  Springfield,  Mass., 

f  English  literature  and  oratory  at 

Amherst  College  lsr,.'i    71.  and  became  in   IS7-I  pr.-nh  n't  of 

«-  Smith  College  for  Young  Women  at  .Northampton, 

Author  of  various  contributions  to  reviews,  in- 
cluding articles  on  collegiate  education  and  on  Celtic  lite- 
rature. 


Srr'llinilll  iBKiMiimi...  Pn.  I).,  b.  at  H:uio\.-r.  Ger- 
many. .  duealcd  at  the  ly.-eiim  of  that  c-itv 
and  ai  the  I  n  i  \er-ily  of  Gottingen;  was  naturali-l  on  board 
H.  M.  S.  Herald  on  an  exploring  expedition  around  the 
I  world  |s|t;  J7;  made  three  arctic  voyagi  -.t  .vir 
John  Franklin:  explored  lh>  ;ids  and  p 
.North  and  South  Ameriea  I  Mill  r.L' ;  publi-b.-d  .1  .V.i,, 

i    :::,„:,.    ../I/,.     II.,:, 1:1  (    1  -. , .  ',  , ,/',.,,  „  /,,,     //,' ,  „,     /•„/,„, 

.  77,.  /i,,i:,,,,/  ,.f  ti-  •-.-  .  |  ;,;, 

mi  AemaHofa  '•'•/.  -   *mmtM '•,  tin  l',,i  I.i 

/''•f::l/:ll-  \::l,t:  n:  /"  '  ,  n    /'/,./•<».  a  II  d  ot  In 

entilic  works:  i-ontribuled  to  literary,  political,  and  geo- 
graphical periodicals  ill   England:  accompanied  I 'apt. 
ford  I'iin  in  his  travels  in  Central  America,  and  joined  him 
in  writing  Dotting*  :m  tl,-  H*. •:•/*;•!.  ,„  /',», ,:,„:,:, 
'""'  M"-/nii':   il-n'.i,:    in /aged    in  milling  enterprises    in 
Nicaragua.     D.  at  the  Jin  ali  .Min.-iict.  I".  1x71. 

Seet'zen  (Ul.Ric  JASPKII),  b.  near  .lever.  Erie«land, 
Holland.  .Ian.  Jill,  I7H7;  educated  lit  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  where  ho  gave  special  attention  to  natural 
e  ;  became  a  friend  of  Blumenbach  and  of  Iliiiuboldt  : 
undertook,  under  tho  patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Sax  e  Got  ha, 
an  oucnsive  exploration  of  A-ia  and  Africa:  reached  Con- 
stantinople 1802;  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  where  he  -tudicd 
Arabic  fifteen  months,  1803-04;  traversed  Syria  and  i 
tine  to  tho  borders  of  Arabia,  making  valuable  scientific 
collections  1804-05;  explored  Lebanon  and  th- 
of  tho  Dead  Sea  in  the  costume  of  a  Turk,  discovering  the 
sites  of  many  towns  before  unknown,  1S05-06;  was  again 
at  Jerusalem  Mar.,  1807;  proceeded  thence  by  way  of 
Sinai  to  Egypt,  where  he  procured  a  vast  collection  of 
M-S.and  other  objects  for  the  museum  of  Golha  :  explored 
Upper  Egypt,  and  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pil- 
grim visited  Mecca  and  Medina;  set  out  for  Mocha  Mar., 
1810,  and  reached  that  city,  whence  his  last  letter  was 
written  Nov.  17,  1810.  Nothing  certain  was  ever  known 
of  his  subsequent  history,  but  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
poisoned  in  1811  by  the  imam  of  Sana.  His  diary  and  maps, 
recovered  in  1815,  were  published  at  Berlin  (3  vols. ,1854-55). 

Scez,  town  of  France,  department  of  Ornc,  on  the  Orne, 
manufactures  gloves  and  linen.  P.  5045. 

Sefton,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  III.    P.  1227. 

Seg'ment  [Lat.  tfymmlnm].  A  segment  of  a  circle  it 
a  part  of  a  circle  included  between  two  parallel  chords  : 
these  chords  are  the  bases  of  the  segment.  If  one  chord 
becomes  a  tangent,  the  segment  has  but  one  base.  A  spheri- 
cal segment  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
iiarallel  planes;  the  circles  cut  out  by  these  planes  are  tho 
bases  of  the  segment.  If  one  of  the  planes  it  tangent  to 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  tho  segment  has  but  one  base. 

Segner's  Wheel.    See  BARKER'S  MILL. 

Sf'gni,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  S.  E. 
of  Home,  40  miles  distant  by  rail.  This  was  one  of  the 
'ilde.-t.  Italian  cities,  being  already  a  place  of  importance 
when  it  was  occupied  and  strengthened  by  Turquin  the 
Proud.  Most  interesting  remains  of  these  remote  nges 
may  still  be  seen  here,  such  as  fragments  of  the  old  Cyclo- 
pean walls,  a  fine  gate  of  the  same  period,  etc.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of  the  foremost  towns  of  the 
Campagna,  a  favorite  sojourn  of  popes  and  princes.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  in  the  province,  and 
contains  some  rich  chapels.  The  present  inhabitants  are 
a  vigorous  race,  and  bring  down  for  market  large  quanti- 
ties of  wood  from  the  neighboring  mountains.  P.  5600. 

Se'gO,  town  of  Western  Africa,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Barabara,  on  the  Joliba,  in  lat.  13°  5'  N.,  Ion.  5°  W.  It  is 
well  built,  contains  many  mosques  and  a  large  palace,  and 
carries  on  considerable  traffic.  P.  ISO. 1100. 

SegO,  p.-v.,  Madison  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  33. 

Segor'be,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Castellon,  on  the 
Palancia,  is  beautifully  situated,  well  built,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  brandy,  paper,  and  flour.  P.  7232. 

Sego'via,  an  old  and  interesting  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ercsma. 
on  a  lofty  rock,  and  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  surmounted 
by  round  towers.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but 
many  of  its  buildings  are  magnificent.  The  aqueduct  which 
carries  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Frio  into  the  city  is  2921  feet 
long  and  rests  on  170  arches,  some  of  which  are  102  feet 
high.  It  is  built  of  granite  blocks  without  cement  or  mor- 
tar, and  is  tho  grandest  specimen  of  Roman  architecture 
in  Spain.  But  the  famous  cloth  manufactories  which  once 
supplied  Europe  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  trade  of 
the  city  has  also  sunk  into  insignificance.  P.  about  12,000. 

Se'guin,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Guadalupe  co.,  Tex.,  on  Quada- 
lupc  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  988. 

Seguin'  (EnocARn),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Clamecy,  department 
of  Nicvre,  France,  Jan.  20,  1812.  His  ancestors  for  ser- 
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SEGUIN— SEINE. 


eral  generations  had  been  emiuent  as  physicians.  He  was 
i-  Inc. sled  at  the  colleges  i>(  Auxerre  ami  St.  Louis  ill  Paris, 
and  studied  medicine;  and  surgery  under  Hard,  and  was 
subserviently  associated  willl  Esqilirol.  While  yet  :i  slu- 
ilcut  he  became  one  of  the  brilliant  coterie  of  young  men 
who  accepted  the  teachings  of  Saint-Simon  in  philosophy 
and  political  economy.  Lcdru  Kollin,  Pierre  Leroux, 
.Michel  Chevalier,  l.oui-  Blanc,  the  elder  Flourens,  and  the 
Pcrcirc»  were  his  most  intimate  friends.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Itard,  who  had  himself  attempted  without  success  the 
training  of  a  wild  idiot  boy,  Dr.  Seguiii  undertook  soon  [ 
utter  receiving  his  medical  degree  the  training  of  a  few 
idiot  children!  Devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity  to 
the  study  of  their  psychological  condition,  lie  at  length 
comprehended  the  nature  of  their  infirmity  so  clearly  that 
he  was  able  to  produce  most  remarkable  results  by  his  sys- 
tem of  training  them.  In  his  first  experiments  Ksquirol 
was  associated  with  him,  and  their  names  appear  together 
on  the  title-page  of  his  first  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  idiot 
training  in  ls:iy.  other  duties  enlled  Esquirol  away,  but  Se- 
guin  continued  his  humane  labors,  and  from  the  idiot  chil- 
dren in  the  great  Hospice  des  Incurables  a  number  were 
selected  and  placed  under  his  care.  In  1844  a  commission 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  consisting  of  Mil. 
Serres,  Flourens,  and  Puriset,  examined  critically  Dr.  Se- 
guin's  method  of  training  and  educating  idiot  children, 
and  in  their  report  to  the  Academy  they  gave  to  it  the  high- 
est commendation,  declaring  that  up  to  the  time  when  he 
commenced  his  labors  (1837)  idiots  could  not  be  educated 
or  cured  by  any  means  previously  known  or  practised,  but 
that  he  hail  solved  the  problem.  His  work  thus  approved 
by  the  highest  scientific  authority,  Dr.  Seguin  continued 
his  philanthropic  labors  in  Paris  for  some  years,  publish- 
ing in  1846  his  great  treatise,  Traitcment  mural,  Hygiene  et 
Ednrtttiini  ill  *  Idiot*  ft  des  mitres  En/tints  arriervs,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  standard  textbook  for  all  interested 
in  the  education  of  idiots  to  the  present  time.  (See  IDIOCY, 
by  DR.  H.  13.  WILBUR.)  He  devoted  his  spare  moments 
during  this  period  (1839-48)  to  literary  labor,  but  with  di- 
rect reference  to  his  specialty.  After  the  revolution  of 
1848,  Dr.  Seguin  migrated  to  the  U.  S. ;  visited  the  school 
for  idiotic  children  in  South  Boston  and  the  institution  for 
feeble-minded  youth  at  Barre,  Mass.,  both  in  large  meas- 
ure the  outgrowths  of  his  labors  in  Paris  ;  went  to  Albany, 
where  Dr.  Wilbur  was  just  organizing  the  experimental 
school  which  has  culminated  since  in  the  New  York  State 
Idiot  Asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  rendered  him  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  that  organization ;  returning  to  France,  he  came 
back  with  his  family  in  1851,  and  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
0.,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  could  not  be 
content  without  toiling  still  more  for  the  helpless  idiot 
children,  and  in  1854-57  he  was  at  Syracuse  teaching  and 
training  idiot  children,  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
new  institutions  in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  a  time  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tution. Kevisiting  France  again  in  1858,  ho  returned  in 
1859,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1863.  In  186B  ho 
published  Idiocy,  and  its  Treatment  by  Ike  Physiological 
Method,  a  valuable  textbook  and  authority  on  the  subject. 
Though  he  has  not  lost  his  interest  in  the  subject  with 
which  he  has  been  so  fully  identified,  his  later  writings 
have  been  largely  occupied  with  physiological  education  j 
and  professional  topics.  He  was  a  commissioner  from  the 
educational  bureau  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873.  Be- 
sides the  works  mentioncd^above,  Dr.  Seguin  has  publish- 
ed Conseils  d  M.  0.  sur  t' Education  de  eon  Enfant  lilint 
(Paris,  1839),  Theorie  et  Pratique  de  V Education  des  lilintu 
(2  parts,  Paris,  1842),  Hygiene  et  Education  des  Idiot* 
(Paris,  1843),  Images  graduees  d  V  Usage  des  Enfantsar- 
rieres  et  Idiots  (Paris,  1846),  F.  It.  Pereire,  premier  lusti- 
tiiteur  des  Sourds  et  Mueti  en  France  (Paris,  1847),  Histor- 
ical Notice  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Treatment  of 
I'li, ili  (translated  by  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  1852),  Idiocy, 
its  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  by  the  Pliysioloi/icnl  Method  ; 
An  Address  before  the  New  York  State  Medical  Sm-iiiy 
(1864),  New  Facts  and  Remarks  concerning  Idiocy  (1869), 
an  edition  of  Wunderlich's  Medical  Thermometry,  with 
large  additions  (1871),  Family  Thermometry,  A  Manual  of 
Thermometry  (1873),  Medical  Thermometry  and  Human 
Temperature  (1876),  Report  as  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna 
Ef position  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (1876).  Dr.  Seguin  is 
also  the  inventor  of  the  physiological  thermometer,  so 
largely  used  by  physicians.  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Seguin  (MARC),  b.  Apr.  20,  1786,  at  Annonay,  depart- 
ment of  Ardeche,  France,  nephew  of  Montgolfier;  studied 
engineering;  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways 
in  South-eastern  France  and  in  the  establishment  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Rhone;  wrote  Memoire  stir  I 'e  Chrinin  dc 
Ff-r  de  Saint-Etienne  d  Lyon  and  l)r  1' liif/xi'iii'i- <li-*  I'lamin* 
de  Fer  et  de  VArt  de  lea  tracer  et  de  les  construire,  and  is 


said  to  have  arrived  in  1839  at  the  same  results  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  mechanical  effects  of  heat  as  Mayer  in  JleiU 
bninn  in  I  ML',  and  Joule  in  London  in  1843.  D.  at  Anno- 
nay in  IST.'I. 

Segur',  a  family  of  French  nobility  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  produced  many 
names  of  good  reputation  in  war,  literature,  and  politics, 
and  is  still  flourishing:  (1)  Lofis  PHILIPPE,  Corxr  DE 
Stern,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  10,  1753;  received  a  military  edu- 
cation, and  served  in  America  nnder  Rochambeau  ;  was 
appointed  in  17S3  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
gained  the  favor  of  Catharine  II..  and  concluded  an  im- 
portant commercial  treaty  between  Russia  and  France  in 
1787;  retired  from  the  public  service  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  ;  lost  his  large  fortune  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  sustained  himself  and  his  family  by  literary 
work;  was  recalled  to  service  by  Napoleon ;  made  a  peer 
during  the  Restoration.  D.  at  Paris  Aug.  27,  1830.  His 
principal  works  arc  Theatre  dc  V  H<-i-niit,"ji'  ('2  vols.,  1798), 
originally  written  for  the  private  stage  of  Catharine  II.  j 
I'linti-",  I-'nlilfH,  Chansons  ct  Vcrs  (1801),  Tabfeatt  ///*/"/•/</«. 
et  polilii/Hi  ,li-  /'Europe  de  1780-96  (3  vols.,  1800),  .!/.'- 

ui',11'1.-:.    on    Xnurinii-H    ft    Ant'rdntPH    (3    vols.,     1825).      His 

'Kiin-i  H  rnntjifetcs  were  published  in  33  vols.  at  Paris  (1824— 
30).— (2)  His  son,  PATL  PHILIPPE,  b.  nt  Paris  Nov.  4, 1780  ; 
entered  the  army  in  1799;  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
in  1802;  governor  of  the  imperial  pages  in  1804:  brigadier- 
general  and  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  during  the  Russian 
campaign,  but  was  left  without  employment  by  the  Resto- 
ration ;  made  a  peer  by  Louis  Philippe.  D.  at  Paris  Feb. 
25,  1873.  In  1824  he  published  Hi*ti>irr  dr  .\,ip,,l(,,i,  ,-t  ,IK 
l«  firmide  Armee  pendant  I'Annfe  1812,  which  made  a  great 
sensation,  and  has  been  often  republished.  He  also  wrote 

Hi»ti'irr    ill'    llunnie    (1829)     and    Hinluirr    i/i'   I'lnirlfx    VI If. 

(2  vols.,  1834;  translated  into  English,  Philadelphia,  1842). 

Sehome,  p.-v.,  Whatcom  co.,  Washington  Terr.,  on 
Bellingham  Bay,  Georgia  Straits. 

Seicentis'ti  [It.],  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  literature, 
is  the  collective  name  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  as  these  stood  lower  than  those  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  the  whole  period  denotes  the  lowest  point  of  a 
long  decline,  the  name  becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of 
false  taste  and  artificial  expression. 

Soiil'lit/,  village  of  Bohemia,  near  Bilin,  is  famous  for 
its  mineral  springs,  whose  water,  containing  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbonic  acid,  is  often  used 
as  an  aperient. 

Seidlitz  Powders.     See  ROCIIELLE  SALT. 

Seidlitz  Water.     See  SEIDLITZ. 

Seifhen'nersdorf,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Mandan,  has  large  dye-houses,  bleaching- 
grounds,  and  linen-weaving  factories.  P.  6076. 

Seign'iorage  [Fr.  seiyneurittye],  in  finance,  is  the 
charge  levied  by  government  to  cover  the  expense  of  coin- 
age. In  England  no  fixed  seigniorage  is  levied  on  gold, 
while  a  considerable  seigniorage  is  levied  on  the  silver  and 
copper  currencies  ;  any  person  may  have  standard  gold 
coined  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  £10,000.  In  France, 
on  the  contrary,  the  seigniorage  on  gold  is  heavy  ;  and  this 
absence  of  uniformity  in  the  monetary  systems  of  Europe 
is,  irrespective  of  the  weights  of  the  several  denominations, 
a  serious  hinderance  and  loss  in  international  trade. 

Seine?  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of 
Coted'Or  at  an  elevation  of  1420  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  flows  in  a  north-western  direction,  passes  through  Paris, 
where  it  is  from  300  to  500  feet  wide,  and  enters  the  En- 
glish Channel  at  Havre  by  an  estuary  7  miles  wide.  Its 
entire  length  is  497  miles,  of  which  about  350  below  Troyes 
are  navigable  by  barges,  and  40  from  Rouen  to  Havre  (to 
which  the  term  Seine  maritime  is  applied)  by  vessels  of 
200  to  300  tons.  It  receives  from  the  left  the  Yonnc,  the 
Essonne,  and  the  Eure,  and  from  the  right  the  Aube,  Manic, 
and  Oise.  By  canals  it  communicates  with  the  Loire,  Saonc, 
Rhine,  and  Scheldt.  '*  Though  surpassed  in  some  respects 
by  the  Loire.  Saone,  and  Garonne,  yet  taken  as  a  whole, 
with  the  hills  and  valleys,  forests  and  meadows,  numerous 
villages  and  populous  towns,  and  famous  cities,  which  line 
its  banks,  it  is  the  finest  river  in  Europe." 

Seine,  the  smallest  but  the  most  densely  peopled  and 
wealthiest  department  of  France,  comprises  an  area  of 
185  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of  2,220,060.  The  ground 
is  undulating  and  beautifully  varied,  traversed  by  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but 
it  has  been  made  very  productive  by  the  skill  of  the  farmers 
and  gardeners.  Immense  quantities  of  vegetables,  mu.-h- 
rooms,  melons,  peaches,  and  strawberries  arc  raised  for  the 
market  of  Paris.  Beautiful  forests,  as  those  of  Boulogne, 
Vincenncs,  St.  Cloud,  and  Meudon,  cover  a  large  part  of 
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tin-  mrifepM  l.etv.e.-n  the  ••itic-,  and  rich  quarries  of  build- 

'"iii-  and  ^\  p-HMi  are  found. 

Sriiir-rl-M:inir,  ili'|i:iriiin'iit  of  France,  eonipii-cs 
nil    area,   of    L'l.il    -i|.    MI.,    with    .'111,  ('.HI   inhabitants.      Tho 
ground   is    slightly    undulating   and    the    nil    fWJ    f 
Extra    Ivi  :'ling    excellent    tilnliiT.    arc    found, 

among    which     is     that    "I     r'lPlilaillehli'ail.        Largo    CTOpS    of 

dallies,  and   fruits  arc   rai-cd;  the   wino  of  the 

del -ailment     i-   !!>r>l I  ''.   though    it    pi  "d  I  ICC.-  line   of  tllC   IHOSt 

cclcliratcd  kinds  nf  table-grape-,  the    Chassclas   ilo   Fon- 
taimdilcaii.     On  the  pa-tun--  nii'l  meadows  numerous  cat- 
llr    an-    reared,  iiu>l    iuimcu-e    quantities    , 
called    IV agt-  ill'    I'M'1,   air    MD<    I"    till'    Paris    markets.       Of 

.  ohlldnn   •      ohool  a_-e,  3033  received  no  nchool  ed- 
ucation in  IsiT.     Cap.  Mc'liin. 

Soinr-et-Oist',  dcpartim -lit  of  France,  comprises  an 
area  "I'  -'III  s'|.  in.,  witli  5SO,  1X1)  inhabitants.  In  the 
-  'i.ilnTij  part  tin*  ground  is  almost  flat;  in  the  northern, 
hilly  nml  covered  wiih  l-iicst*.  The  soil  is  generally  not 
fertile,  hut,  being  Hi'll  iii:innrril  nml  excellently  cultivated, 

yields  large   crops  ot'  fruit-  ali'l    \  egeta  Itk'S    for  the  Ciljiital. 
iMIlerent  htanehes  of  manufacture-  arr  pur-ucd  will 

'•-.s.  Sevonil  line  varieties  of  stone  and  clay  are  found, 
and  the  purrclaiii  nianuta'-turc^  of  Sevres  have  acquired  a 
wiirld-wido  reputation.  Of  35,249  children  of  school  age, 
:;  I..H  received  no  school  education  in  1H57.  Cnp.  Versailles. 

St'ine-Inferieure',  department  of  France,  borders  on 
tin'  Lnglish  Channel,  where  a  range  of  chalk-dill'-  from 
Hini  to  .'itMi  feet  high  faces  the  oca  and  forms  many  good 
hiirlmrs.  The'  ground  is  generally  composed  of  plain-. 
p'il  by  numerous  small  streams,  and  broken  only  in 
thr  -oulh  wt  -torn  part  hy  range*  of  low  hills.  Tho  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Forests  abound;  large  crops 
of  grain,  hemp.  Max,  hops,  and  fruits  are  raised,  and 
sheep,  cattle,  anil  horses  are  extensively  reared  and  of 
good  breeds.  Manufactures,  and  especially  fisheries  and 
commerce,  form  important  sources  of  wealth.  Area,  2298 
sq.  in.  P.  7««,«22.  Of  87,857  children  of  school  age, 
L' I. ;;.>!',  nearly  one-fourth,  received  no  school  education  in 
1857.  Cap.  Rouen. 

Si-is 'in  [Fr.  <ar/ii'Hr].  Tho  ancient  English  law  concern- 
ing real  property  did  not  conceive  of  a  freehold  estate  in 
land — that  is,  an  estate  for  life,  or  in  fee  simple,  or  in  fee 
tail — as  complete  without  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  ele- 
ment, partly  consisting  in  a  physical  fact  and  partly  in  a 
mental  con'litiou,  which  was  termed  seisin.  The  mere 
right  of  ownership  was  not  enough  unaccompanied  by  the 
seisin,  which  made  that  right  perfect,  i^eisin  was  not  the 
mere  possession  of  the  land,  although  it  is  very  errone- 
ously defined  in  many  textbooks  as  synonymous  with  pos- 
session ;  it  was  the  jios-i-s-ion  accompanied  by  a  claim  to  a 
freehold  estate  in  the  land  so  possessed.  It  was  a  funda- 
mental dogma  of  the  common  law  that  there  could  be  only 
one  seisin  of  the  same  land  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
seisin  could  never  be  in  abeyance;  that  is,  it  must  be  con- 
tinuously vested  in  or  held  by  some  person.  It  might  be 
rightful  or  wrongful  It  was  rightful  when  the  person 
seized  had  also  a  valid  title  to  the  estate  which  he  claimed ; 
it  was  wrongful  when  the  person  seized  had  no  such  valid 
title,  but  held  the  possession  and  claimed  the  estate  in  hos- 
tility to  the  one  in  whom  the  true  title  was  vested.  So 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  law  to  this  technical 
conception  that  a  person  who  obtained  the  seisin  wrong- 
fully was  nevertheless,  while  it  lasted,  regarded  as  holding 
mi  estate  and  as  having  tangible  rights  against  the  true 
owner.  The  seisin,  however,  so  closely  attended  the  title 
that  it  rmilil  not  bo  lost  by  the  entry  of  a  stranger  on  the 
laii'l  while  the  owner  thereof  remained  in  possession  :  and 
if  the  owner  made  an  entry  upon  his  land,  ho  immediately 
a  -'|uired  the  seisin  thereof,  and  was  enabled  to  maintain 
all  ai-tions  for  its  recovery  based  upon  the  fact  of  his  seisin. 
In  a  few  instances  tho  seisin  passed  on  a  change  of  owner- 
ship without  an  entry  upon  tho  land.  It  passed  in  this 
manner  to  the  heir  immediately  upon  tho  death  of  his  an- 
ee-tor,  it'  the  latter  was  seized  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
wa-  iliiMi  denominate  I  seisin  in  law,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  ordinary  case,  which  required  a  possession.  These 
highly  technical,  arbitrary,  and  even  absurd  conceptions 
and  dogBkai  of  the  old  common  law  have  been  wholly  ab- 
rogate,! in  the  great  majority  of  the  American  States',  ami 
tli.-y  ran  only  serve  to  ccpnfuso  tho  simple  rules  of  real 
property  which  generally  prevail  in  this  country.  In  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  I".  8.  seisin  means  simply  ownership. 

an  almost  universal  rule  it  pa.-sc.  In    the  execution. 

delivery,  and    record    of  a  valid   conveyance;    no   actual 
entry  on   the   land   i-   requisite  for  its  acquisition   01 
covcry.     There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  word  should  lie 
retained  in   our  legal   noniencliiture ;   the  simplicity  and  I 

i    tho  law   would  bo  promoted  by  its  complete 
abandonment.  JOHN  NORTOX  Punmiov. 


Scismol'ORy   [<ir.  <r«.<ri»<x,  "earthquake,"  and  Aoyot, 

'•  di-.-oiirsc  "|.  the  science  of  earthquakes.  (See  EAIUII- 
iji  VKK,  by  PROF.  AIIMH.I>  lii  VIPT,  LL.D.) 

Seiss  (JosKlMl  AII.ISII-  .  |i.  ll..  b.  in  IXL-::  in  Mary- 
land: pa.-tor  of  the  Kvangeliral  Lutheran  dmr,  h  of  tho 
Holy  Com  ni  mi  ion,  Philadelphia,  and  editor  oft  he  A,.//. 
di-tingnished  a-  a  pi  p-adier  and  as  the  author  of  a  mini  I.er 
of  books,  c.-pci-ially  in  defence  and  illustration  of  Mille- 
nariani-m.  lie  is  nl.so  author  of  the  Jtuiitixt  >\ 

1860),    K,;/,*;,,    l.ull,,,;,n,i    I  I  Mi  7  i,   the    ./."./,„    (ITIl.  and 

has  been  one  of  the  mo-t  active  and  influential  laborers  in 
every  prominent  department  of  Church  activity. 

Sl'islnn',  province  of  South-western  Afghanistan,  Cen- 
tral A.-ia,  l,ct»ecr,  lat.  SO0  and  32°  N.  and  lon.61°and  B2° 
E.,  bordering  W.  on  the  IVr-ian  province  of  Yc/d.  The 
surface  forms  a  deep  valley,  or  rather  an  extensive  depres- 
sion, toward  which  the  surrounding  •  slope  gen- 
tly. The  soil  consists  cither  of  quii-ksun  I  or  of  a  si  iff  day 
covered  with  coarse  grass  and  tamarisk  bushes,  and  uncul- 
tivahle  except  along  the  rivers,  which  from  the  surrounding 
highlands  gather  in  the  middle  of  tho  depression  and  form 
the  large  lint  shallow  lake  of  Hamoon.  The  land  is  mostly 
a  desert.  Between  50,000  and  80,000  inhabitant.-  cultivate 
the  river-tracts,  hut  they  are  exposed  hoth  to  the  robberies 
of  the  wild  nomadic  tribes  of  the  neighboring  provinces 
and  to  the  devastations  of  the  hot,  scorching  winds,  which 
rise  on  the  Persian  desert <.  and  ,  arrying  along  with  them 
clouds  of  dust,  sweep  down  over  the  land  and  cover  the 
fields  with  sand.  Horses  and  cattle  will  not  thrive  here, 
but  camels  and  sheep.  Large  ruins  show,  however,  that 
this  country  once  must  have  been  well  peopled  and  wealthy ; 
it  was  probably  ruined  by  Timoor  at  tho  end  of  tho  four- 
teenth century. 

Seizin.    See  SEISIX. 

Scja'nus  (.Uurs),  b.  at  Vulsinii  in  Ktrttria,  a  son  of 
that  Seius  Strabo  who  was  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  :  grew  up 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  the  younger  members  of  the  i  m- 
perial  family,  and  gained  by  means  unknown  the  full  con- 
fidence of  Tiberius,  over  whose  mind  ho  seems  to  have  borne 
absolute  sway  for  many  years.  He  was  an  infamous  cha- 
racter in  every  respect,  and,  outsido  of  scheming,  intriguing, 
lying,  and  dissimulating,  had  no  abilities.  But  he  was 
audacious  and  energetic.  He  dared  to  aim  at  the  imperial 
power,  and  he  came  very  near  his  goal.  Having  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guard,  he 
gathered  the  whole  body  of  these  troops,  which  had  hitherto 
lived  scattered  over  the  whole  city  and  its  vicinity,  into  one 
intrenched  camp  at  the  I'm ta  Yiminalis,  and  thereby  both 
increased  their  importance  immensely  and  gained  their 
favor  for  himself.  To  the  senate  and  populace  ho  consid- 
ered it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  regard,  but.  although  in  pos- 
session of  the  military  power,  between  him  and  the  crown 
there  still  stood  the  whole  imperial  family.  In  23,  how- 
ever, he  persuaded  Li \  ilia,  who  was  married  to  Drusus,  tho 
son  and  heir  of  Tiberius,  to  poison  her  husband,  and  ho 
divorced  his  own  wife  in  ordor  to  marry  her.  Soon  after, 
he  succeeded  in  making  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Ucrman- 
icus,  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  Tiberius,  and  she  and  her 
two  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus,  were  banished  from  Rome.  In 
26  he  induced  the  emperor  himself  to  retire  to  the  island  of 
Caprca>,  and  the  whole  administration  was  now  actually  left 
in  hi-  hands.  Meanwhile,  tho  suspicion  of  Tiberius  became 
aroused,  by  what  or  by  whom  is  unknown,  and  (Oct.  18,31) 
Scjanus  was  arrested  in  his  seat  in  the  senate,  sentenced  to 
death  by  that  assembly,  and  executed  the  next  day.  His 
body  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  torn  to  piece.*  by  the 
mob,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His  immense  fortune  was 
confiscated;  his  children,  most  of  his  relatives,  and  many 
of  his  friends  were  killed.  The  sources  of  his  /.•/•  are 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Velleius  Paterculus, 
all  rich  in  striking  scenes. 

Seknnderabad'  [properly  Sikanderabad,  "Alex- 
ander's town  "  |.  3  miles  due  N.  of  Hyderabad,  tho  capital 
of  tho  ni/am's  dominions  in  British  India,  tho  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Hyderabad  subsidiary  force,  nnd  tho  largest 
cantonment  of  European  English  troops  in  India.  It  is 
1830  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  annual  mean  temperature  is 
77.4°  F. :  tho  climate  may  be  set  down  as  favorable.  For- 
merly, Sekunderabad  had  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  stations  in  India;  now  the  new 
European  barracks  are  the  most  commodious  and  hand- 
some of  tho  kind  in  India;  they  stand  on  a  piece  of 
ground  known  as  Trimulgherry,  given  to  government  by 
the  nizam,  and  enclose  a  space  of  2J  MJ.  m.  The  hospital 
is  a  very  superior  building;  the  prevailing  disease  is  fever. 
In  1S62  the  nizam  built  the  "public  rooms,"  consisting  of 
a  ball,  dining,  billiard,  and  retiring  rooms,  and  presented 
them  as  a  free  gift  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  for  the 
time  being ;  the  institution  is  maintained  by  the  subscrip- 
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t\nn<  of  tin-  European  residents  of  the  station.  In  179C 
mi  agreement  was  iniulc  that  the  nizam  should  furnish  a 
contingent  of  10,000  men,  to  bo  paid  by  the  British  gov- 
ernmcnt ;  by  the  treaty  of  1SOO  some  regiments  of  the  East 
India  Company's  native  troops  were  added  to  the  Babftid- 
iary  force,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  this  force  is  to  be  sta- 
tinned  in  perpetuity  in  the  uizam's  territories  for  his  own 
service.  To  this  force  European  troops  were  first  milled  in 
lN>:;;  in  |S7|  the  strength  of  the  troops  was  2457  Euro- 
peans, :;:;sii  native  troops.  The  troops  are  annually  paraded 
for  inspection  by  the  ni/am's  military  authorities.  In  Oct., 
1*7  I.  the  railway  was  opened,  whieh,  branching  olTat  Gul- 
bargal'roui  the  Bombay-Madras  line,  ends  at  Sekunderabad  ; 
a  very  unpleasant  march  of  140  miles  is  thus  spared  to  the 

troops.  E.  ScllLAdlXTWEIT. 

IScln'chinns  [fir.  (re'Aa^o?,  "cartilaginous  fishes"],  the 
name  of  tliu  class  of  ichthyoid  vertebrates  containing  the 
sharks,  rays,  and  chiimeras.  (See  ELASMOBRAXCHIATES  in 
Ai'i'Exnix.) 

Sflachos'tomi  [Or.  o-eAaxot,  "cartilaginous  fishes," 
especially  rays  or  sharks,  and  a-rA^a.,  "mouth"],  a  name 
devised  by  Cope  for  an  order  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
sub-class  Tcleostci  and  super-order  Chondroganoidea,  the 
only  other  order  of  which  is  that  of  the  Chondrostci,  con- 
taining the  sturgeons.  The  order  Selachostorni  is  repre- 
sented in  the  present  epoch  by  only  two  generic  types, 
which  are  closely  related,  but  peculiar  one  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  other  to  Eastern  Asia.  They  were  formerly 
classed  in  the  same  order  as  the  sturgeons,  but  are  very 
decidedly  different  in  many  respects.  The  distinctive  cha- 
racters are  as  follows  :  The  skeleton  is  mostly  cartilag- 
inous and  the  cln»-i/<t  ^nrnuli»  persistent :  the  cranium 
cartilaginous,  or  very  imperfectly  ossified;  the  mouth  is 
bounded  above  by  the  premaxillary  bones,  and  no  supra- 
maxillary  ones  are  developed;  of  the  opercular  bones,  the 
operculum  alone  is  developed,  the  suboperculum  and  intcr- 
operculum,  as  well  as  preopcrculum,  being  wanting;  the 
symplcctic  bone  is  also  wanting;  the  basihyals  and  supe- 
rior ceratohyals  remain  unossilied,  as  well  as  the  brancni- 
hyals :  the  proscapula,  as  well  as  post-temporal  and  inter- 
clavicles,  are  well  developed;  the  corocoid,  orparaglcnal,  is 
also  well  developed  and  entire ;  the  fins  are  very  finely  radiat- 


found,  although  undoubtedly  the  living  representatives  of 
the  class  are  the  last  of  a  long  lino  of  more  or  less  similar 
types.  The  special  characters  of  form  of  the  mouth,  den- 
tition, and  leaf-like  prolongation  of  the  snout  are  rather  of 
family  than  ordinal  value.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Selborne,  BARON.     See  PALMER  (ROUNDELL). 

Sel'by,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  on  the  Ouse, 
has  shipbuilding  slips  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  rope, 
leather,  and  iron  goods.  P.  5271. 

Selby,  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  111.     P.  1497. 

Sel'bysport,  tp.,  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  on  Youghiogheny 
River.  P.  1419. 

Sel'den  (HENRY),  M.  D.,  a  son  of  William  B.,  b.  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.,  1817;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  took  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1841;  was  a  private  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Gerhard,  and  became  resident  physician  in 
Blockley  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  subsequently  spent  three 
years  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he  soon  secured  a  high 
position  as  a  successful  practitioner,  but  fell  a  martyr  "to 
professional  duties  in  the  prevailing  epidemic.  D.  of  yel- 
low fever  Oct.  2,  1855.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Selden  (Jons),  b.  at  Salvington,  near  Worthing,  Sus- 
sex, England,  Dec.  16,  1584,  being  descended  on  the  moth- 
er's side  from  a  knightly  family  ;  studied  at  Chichester  free 
grammar  school,  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  1598-1001,  at  Clif- 
ford's Inn  1601-04,  and  afterward  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
where  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  acquired  great  fame  for 
his  classical,  Oriental,  and  political  attainments ;  became 
intimately  associated  with  Camden,  Usher,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  eminent  scholars ;  was 
intimate  with  Ben  Jonson ;  wrote  in  1606,  when  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  first  treatise,  the  Aniilecton 
Angto-llritannicou  (not  published  until  1615 ;  new  ed. 
1653),  giving  an  account  of  the  civil  administration  of 
Great  Britain  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  issued  his 
Jani  Anglorum  facie*  Altem  (Ifilll:  English  translation 
1682);  furnished  learned  notes  and  illustrations,  to  Dray- 
ton's  Poly-Olbion  (1613) ;  published  elaborate  treatises  on 
Titles  of  Honor  (1014),  and  on  Syrian  mythology,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  Old  Testament,  lie  tiii«  Syrit  Syntagmata  duo 
(1617),  a  work  which  supplied  Milton 'with  important  ma- 
terial for  his  Parailise  Lout :  was  cited  before  the  court  of 
high  commission  (Dec.,  1618)  for  having  denied  the  divine 


right  of  tithes  in  a  History  of  Tithes  (1618),  and  was  cm- 
polled  to  sign  a  withdrawal  (not  recantation)  of  theobnoxious 
doctrine;  was  imprisoned  live  weeks  in  the  custody  of  the 
sherift"  of  London  (1621)  for  having  advised  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resist  King  James's  claim  tiiat  their  privi- 
leges were  derived  from  royal  grants;  was  elected  member 
of  Parliament  for  Lancaster  lb'2.'i ;  was  for  sonic  vears  an 
earnest  and  effective  champion  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
long  struggle  with  the  Crown;  conducted  the  prosecution 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  1625,  and  again  in  162S; 
defended  Sir  Edward   llampdcn  before  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  refusing  to  pay  a  forced  loan  1627;  opposed  the 
royal  prerogative  on  the  questions  of  tonnage  and  ship- 
money,  and  aided  in  drawing  up  the  celebrated  "  Petition 
of  Might"  162S.  for  which  conduct  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  by  order  of  the  king  Jan.,  162(1 ;  was  transferred 
to  the  king's  bench  prison  in   September,  and  remained 
there  until   1634,  when  he  was  allowed  to  go  at  large  on 
bail.     During  his  imprisonment  he  continued  his  antiqua- 
rian and  legal  studies;  published  shortly  after  his  release 
his  most  celebrated  work,  Man  '7, ,„»„,„  (1635),  which  was 
dedicated  to  Charles,  and  defended  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land over  the  "narrow  seas"  in  reply  to  the  claims  of  Hol- 
land to  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  England,  as 
advocated  by  Grotius  in  his  Mnrr  Lihfrum  .-  satin  the  Long 
Parliament  (1640)  for  the  University  of  Oxford;  favored 
the  exclusion  of  the   bishops   from  the  upper  house,   and 
aided  in  drawing  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Laud,  but  was  subsequently  considered  a  moderate  sup- 
porter of  the  royal  side,  though  displaying  great  impar- 
tiality in  the  questions  at  issue,  and  condemning  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  parties;  was  a  lay  member  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines;  took  the  Covenant,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records 
in  the  Tower  1643 ;  declined  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge;  was  one  of  the  twelve  commoners  appointed 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  1645;  received  from  Par- 
liament a  grant  of  £j(IOO  in  recompense  of  his  losses  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  state  1646;  was  one  of 
the  university  visitors  1647,  and  influential  in  Parliament 
in  protecting  the  endowments  of  university  chairs  from  the 
destructive  zeal  of  the  fanatics,  and  in  preserving  the  li- 
brary of  Archbishop  Ueher  from  being  dispersed  ;  remained 
in  Parliament  after  the  death  of  the  king,  though  taking 
little  part  in  its  proceedings ;  declined  Cromwell's  request 
to  write  a  reply  to  the  Eikim  ]iu*ilil.-r.  and  spent  his  dos- 
ing years  at  White  Friars,  near  London,  as  manager  of  the 
(•state  of  Elizabeth,  countess-dowager  of  Kent,  to  whom  he 
was  said  to  have  been  secretly  married.     D.  at  London 
Nov.  30,  1654,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,     lie 
bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  some  public  institution 
at  the  discretion  of  his  executors,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  and  it  was  given  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.   Among  his  many  works  were  Marmora  Arninlctiana 
(1628),  a  description  of  the  marbles  brought  from  Greece 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  DC  Jure  Xutnrali  et  (fenHnm.  jn.rt,i 
Dudplinam  Hebrseortim  (1640),  A  Discourse  com-<  /•/<//"/  ///<• 
llii/litt  and   f'ririlei/es  of  tlic  Subjects  (1642),  an  edition  of 
Fleta's  celebrated  Commentary  <,n  Eiujlish  Law  (1647),  De 
iKilriis    et  Prirfecturis  Juridicii  veterum  Hel>i-:u>i-ini,    C! 
books,  1650-55),  and  an  edition  of  Eutychiiu  (1656).     His 
Table  Talk,  an  amusing  and  valuable  miscellany,  was  pub- 
lished in  1689  by  Rev.  Richard  Milward,  who  had  been  his 
amanuensis,  and  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer  (Lond.,  1847; 
3d  ed.  1860).     His  Works  were  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
David  Wilkins  (3  vols.  folio,  1626).        PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Selden  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  I."), 
1808 ;  was  two  years  at  the  University  of  Virginia  ;  grad- 
uated M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1S30,  and 
spent  two  years  in  London  and  Paris  ;  has  been  n  practi- 
tioner in  Norfolk  since  1833;  served  during  the  late  war  as 
surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army.  Published  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever  in  his  native  city  in  1S15.  and 
reported  a  case  of  ligature  to  the  subelavian  artery  for  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  axillary  in  the  Confederate  Mn/ii'id 
I'KH-inil.  He  is  now  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Nor- 
folk. PA  it,  F.  EVE. 

Selden  (WILLIAM  BOSWELT,),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hampton, 
^a.,  Aug.  31,  1772:  studied  medicine  in  the  1'nivcrsitv  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  for  half  a  century 
was  the  leading  practitioner  of  Norfolk.  His  faculty  for 
observation  and  sound  judgment  gave  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion. Ho  was  probably  the  first  to  use  calomel  in  cholera 
nfantum.  His  only  professional  publication  was  an  ac- 
count of  yellow  fever  in  Norfolk  in  1SOO.  D.  July  18, 
1849.  pAUL  F.  EVE. 

Selcnates.     See  SF.LESIC  ACID. 

Sele'ne,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  goddess  of  the 
moon  (Lat.  Luna),  was  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  a  .-is- 
*er  to  Helios  and  Eos.  She  was  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the 
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sifter  of  I'hirbux.  and  in  Inter  times  she  was  identified  with 
Artemis,  und  the  worship  of  the  two  became  amalgamate,  I. 
In  :u  i,  tiou  i  •>.  ,  T,  they  were  usually  ili-tinirtii-he'l,  Selcno 
being  smaller,  having  a  rounder  face,  und  wearing  a  lung 
robe. 

Si'len'ic  Acid.  Thin  acid,  which  i*  very  intcrc-tini; 
from  it-  analogies  with  sulphuric  ncid  und  the  paralleli-Mi 
of  i  la-  compounds  of  the  t  «<>,  ha-  the  composition  H:-(  'i.>e. 
Mit-chei  lirh  disco\  ereil  it  in  \*-~.  The  utih  yilrou-  n\i,lo. 

:nkll'IWn.         It    J*     be-t    |,rc|,ari-,|    troll, 

Mors  Ai  ID  I  which  see)  by  the  iiicthuil  ,,!'   \\'nhluill.  which 

con-i-t-     ill     fiinil:  1C    of    copper,    Con  \  oil  i  II  ^     thii 

into  selenute  by  the  a>-ti,ui  uf  chlorine,  which  gives  u.  mix- 
ture itf  ciij.rii-  ,-hlori'le  and  cuprio  selenate.     The  former  is 
<li.--  i.l\i"l  nut  It-inn  the  liitter  by  alcohol,  and  the   cupric 
ite  suspended  iii  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     The   tillered   sclcnic    acid    ia   cnncentrutcd    In 
evaporation.     The  ino.it  cmicentniteil  lii|ni.l  acid  obtain- 
able   boils  at  .  '."Sll",   mill   Mil.selierlich    found  for  two   prepa- 
rations the  densities  1!..')1!  ami  L'.ii'J.     In  this  state  it  i  .....  - 

tain-  still  a  lit  Me  water.      It  rc-cniMes  oil  of  vitriul  in  man  v 
rc-pects,   anil,    lil<e   tlii-  /ine  when  ililuteil,  with 

evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  but  it  nevertheless  has  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  oxidizing  ami  ill  .......  i  posing  hydrochloric 

iieid  when  boiled,  with  it,  chlorine  being  evolved  und  the 
sclcnie  iieid  reduced  to  SeO-j.  The  ../.,;.,*.„  are  dibasic, 
like  the  suiphutes,  und  have  a  remarkable  analogy  with  the 
1.  itler,  there  being  biselenatcs  like  the  bisulplmtcs.  and 
aelonic  alums  similar  to  common  alums;  and  the  corre- 
sponding salts  of  the  two  acids  resemble  each  other  even  in 
solubility,  the  lead,  barium,  und  strontium  selcnatcs  being 
insoluble,  like  the  sulphates.  Nitric  acid  does  not  act  on 
them,  but  with  hydrochloric  acid  they  evolve  chlorine. 
forming  selcnious  acid  and  chlorides.  HKMIV  WUCTZ. 

Sel'enidt's,  compounds  of  selenium  with  metals  and 
other  elements.  Many  native  mineral  selcnidea  are  men- 
tioned under  SKI.  i:\ii  .*  (which  see).  The  selenatcs  and 
selcnitc--.  when  subjected  to  reducing  agents,  yield  sele- 
nides.  They  are  much  less  easily  dissolved  by  hot  nitric 
acid  than  the  corresponding  sulphides,  mercuric  sclcnide 
(limi'iHiiiti-)  being  almost  unacted  on.  HF.xnr  WURTZ. 

Sele'nious  Oxide  and  Acid  (ScOj),  the  only  oxide 
of  selenium  known,  is  a  solid  white  substance  obtained  by 
combustion  of  selenium  in  oxygen,  or  by  evaporating 
selenious  acid  to  drynoss.  It  sublimes,  without  fusing, 
below  redness,  condensing  in  crystals;  and  ia  very  deliques- 
cent. Its  compound  with  water,  selenious  acid  (Oj.Hj.So),  ia 
a  strong  acid,  which  decomposes,  with  heat,  the  chlorides 
and  nitrates,  and  forms  neutral  salts  with  bases,  being  ex- 
nial,  nevertheless,  in  being  decomposed  by  heat,  as 
above  intimated.  The  telenitct  are  bibasic,  and  large  num- 
bers have  been  prepared  and  investigated,  but  for  these  the 
chemical  textbooks  must  be  referred  to.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

SHVnitc  [Gr.  <reA7j»-iTjjs,  "  moonliko"],  a  mineralogical 
name  for  GrretiM  (which  see).  x)ana  believes  that  the 
fftATp.TTrj  of  Dioscoridcs  was  probably  really  crystallized 
gypsum,  but  not  the  ttteniti,  of  Pliny.  The  writer's  recent 
discoveries  in  molecular  structure  indicate  two  distinct 
varieties  of  the  species  selcnite  or  gypsum  —  allotropio 
mollifications,  as  they  may  be  called  —  one  having  density, 
when  homogeneous,  =2.313  (Moha  found  2.31,  and  Kenn- 
g-itt,  us  the  mean  of  15,  found  2.317),  and  the  other  =2.337 
(Killiol  found  L'.Ml).  These  two  contain  the  metallic  base, 
the  calcium,  in  ca/citt  and  arnyonite  molecules  respectively. 
This  will  be  found  explained  under  the  head  of  VOLCMES, 
-Mm  .n  -1:1.  MI.  HENRY  Wturz. 

Sele'ninm  [Or.  ff.Xijn,,  the  "moon"],  one  of  the  ele- 

ments, thus  named  by  lierzelius,  who  discovered  it  in  1817, 

so  closely  related  to  ttllurium,  which  had  been  named 

by  Khiproth  utter  I.  Hi,,,  the  "earth."     Sulphur,  selenium, 

tellurium,  and  oxygen  form  Bcrzelius's  natural 


troup  o    eemens,  wc     are  certainly  separated  widely 
Iroin  the  haloyen  group  in  many  respects,  though  fluorine 
apparently  forms  a  connecting  link,  having  many  affilia- 
tioii"  with  both  groups.     Selenium  must  bo  considered  one 
/•  elements,  though  several  native  mineral  com- 
i-  of  it  are  known.     According  to  some  authorities,  it 
Hi-cur-  native  iii  the  elemental  form  at  a  Mexican  locality, 
dm   this  must  be  dubious,  as  Dnna,    in  his  Mineraloav, 
make-  no  allusion  to  it.    The  mineral  rl,,«,thalitew  selen'ide 
ot  leail,  ..,,,,,/,  a  double  sclcnide  of  lead  and  copper,  these 
being  the  principal  sources  of  commercial  selenium,  and 
somewhat  common  in  the  mines  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
;'.'    lilkerodc.  clan-thai.  and  Zorge,  also   at  Glasbach  in 
nngia.     l.rlirlmi-liite  is  a  sclcnide  of  lead  and  mercury 
i  the  Hart/,;  /„,--.  /,„„,,,.,  ft  selenidc  of  copper  from  the 
""••   >'i,  I  ti-oni  Skrikerum  in  Smahmd.  Sweden:  ,-ufairile. 
c<>pi,cr  iin,!  silver  selenide,  also  from  Skrikerum,  and 
I  in  several  Chilian  localities;  naamannite,  a  silver- 
leail  -,-leiinlo  from  the   liarU.     Thcie  is  a  silver  selenide 


in  crystals  at  Tasco  in  Mevico  (del  Hio);  liemnnuil-;  a 
iiniilc.  frinii  the  Hurt/.:  and  u  few  others  lets 
known.  Certain  iron  p\ritc-,  a-  at  l-'ahlun  in  Sweden, 
contain  selenium:  and  when  the.-e  arc  u-cil  lor  making 
sulphuric  aeiil,  u  selciijtciou-  ilcpo^il  lonn-  in  the  lca*li  n 
chambers,  in  which,  in, lee, I,  the  element  wit*  lir-: 
c"\eie.|  l,\  Iler/cliii-,  and  t'roln  which,  at  Kithlun,  a  pn.il 
de.il  i-  now  procure, I.  Traces  of  selenium  were  tonlid  by 

llr.    (ienth    in    the    Virginian    uinl    (ieorgian    Mnufj 
i  bi-miithii'  lelluriile-  i.  l.ut  this  elt-iuent  seem-  alino-t  absent 
from  the  North  American  continent,  so  far  as  known.      In 
obtaining  it  from  the  Hart/.  .Mountain  -i  I.  uiile-,  cail. 
are  first  returned  by  muriatic  acid,  and  the  ore  then  fu.-cd 
with   IttiH-k  flttjr  to  form   selenide  of  pota--ium,   which    is 
soluble  iii  water.     The  -olut ion,  e. \po-i-i I  to  the  air,  allows 
tin- -cleniutn,  through  oxtilaiionof  tlie  potassium,  to  pre- 
cipitate   ill    the    elemental    form.      The    lend™  i  ! 
po.-it  is  deflagrated  with  saltpetre  to  form  selcnate  of  potash, 
the  latter   dissolved    in   muriatic  aeiil.  con, nitrated,  und 
in  aicd  hot  with  sulphurous  acid,  which  reduces  the  sele- 
nium. 

Selenium  forms  a  series  of  allotropes,  like  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  indeed  most  of  the  other  elements.  New  .li- 
coverics  of  the  writer  in  molecular  chemistry  i  which  will  be 
found  explained,  in  part,  under  the  head  of  Vm.i  MI  s.  .Mo 
I.KI  i  I.AR)  enable  him  to  recognize  and  define  at  least  four 
distinct  selenium  allotropes,  with  considerable  pmdadilii  v, 
from  the  facts  placed  on  record  by  different  investigators: 
(1)  Electro-Hffffttive  amorphous  trlfninm,  obtained  bv  action 
of  air  or  of  a  voltaic  current  upon  ILSo  in  solution.  This  is 
amorphous,  and  soluble  in  t\S2.  Its  density  when  pure 
and  homogeneous  =  4.241  at  0°.  Sehatl'gotsch  found  as  a 
minimum  4.245.  (2)  Elfctru-po*itii <  nm-,,  j^^nm  HI  liitimii, 
obtained  from  solutions  of  selenatcs  or  sclcnitcs  by  reduc- 
tion with  S0>,  or  by  electrolysis.  This  appears  to  be  the 
modification  experimented  on  by  Berzelius.  It  is  insolu- 
ble or  difficultly  soluble  in  C'Sj.  It  is  called  "  vitreous 
selenium."  It  fuses  somewhat  above  100°,  and  on  cooling 
remains  soft  and  vitcoun,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  into 
threads  like  sealing-wax  for  a  long  time;  n'nroiu  selenium 
would  be  a  better  term.  The  threads,  when  slender,  are 
translucent  with  a  deep  ruby  color.  When  suddenly  cooled 
it  becomes  brittle,  with  vitreous  fracture,  lustre  almost  me- 
tallic. It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  when  pure 
and  homogeneous  its  density  at  zero  should  be  =  4.322. 
Berzelius  found,  as  a  maximum,  4.32.  (3)  Lighter  crystal- 
line lelenium,  obtained  by  Mitscherlich  by  crystallization 
from  C'Sj.  Density  when  homogeneous  l.l'.i.i  at(l°(.Mit- 
schcrlich,  4.46  and  4.509  at  15°).  The  crystals,  once 
formed,  redissolve  only  to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent,  in  boil- 
ing CSj.  On  heating  to  150°  it  passes  to  the  next  modifi- 
cation, but  by  melting  and  rapid  cooling  may  be  brought 
to  a  somewhat  soluble  condition  again,  probably  to  modifi- 
cation No.  2.  (4)  Metalloidal  and  Him  I.  Stlnim,  the 
Hairier  Crytlalline  Selenium. — Thia  modification  is  formed 
either  on  very  slow  cooling  of  fused  selenium,  or  on  heat- 
ing the  allotrope  No.  3  to  150°  C.  It  has,  when  homoge- 
neous, at  zero,  the  density  4.815  (Hittorf  found  4.808  at  15°, 
and  Rathkc  found,  for  black  Se,  4.81).  Metalloidal  sele- 
nium is  lead-gray,  opaque,  with  metallic  lustre  and  granular 
fracture,  entirely  insoluble  in  CSj,  and  conducts  electricity. 
All  authorities  agree  that  heat  is  produced  during  the  con- 
densation of  the  denser  selenium-allotropes  from  the  lighter 
ones,  but  the  amount  of  this  heat  is  great  according  to  some, 
and  according  to  others  small.  Probably  the  same  allo- 
trope was  not  always  started  with. 

Selenium  docs  not  kindle  easily  like  sulphur,  but  when 
heated  strongly  will  burn  in  the  air ;  and  sclenidcs  will 
burn  before  the  blowpipe.  A  characteristic  orfor  accompa- 
nies this  combustion,  compared  by  some  to  that  of  hnrie- 
rnrfi#A,  by  which  the  presence  of  selenium  in  a  mineral  can 
bo  detected  by  those  who  know  the  odor, 

>'<impmmdi  (see  also  SKLENIC  ACID,  SELEXIOI-S  Ann,  SB- 
LEXITK). — Keleuiettctl  hyilrogm,  corresponding  to  tuljilinr- 
ettetl  hydrogen,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these. 
HjSe  is  a  permanent  gas,  which  may  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  an  acid  on  selenide  of  potassium,  or  by  beating 
selenium  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  to  its  vaporizing- 
point.  At  a  higher  temperature  dissociation  again  occurs. 
It  is  very  poisonous,  producing  catarrhal  disease  when 
inhaled,  and  destroying  the  sense  of  smell.  It  does  not 
liquefy  at  —15°  C.  HENRY  Wrnrz. 

Selen'oia,  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  (312-280  n.  c.).  The  first,  Selencfa 
J'ieria,  was  on  the  Orontcs,  near  its  month,  and  formed  the 
port  of  Antioch.  It  had  an  excellent  harbor  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  Under  the  Romans  it  lost  its  import- 
ance and  fell  into  decay,  but  its  ruins  still  bear  witness  to 
its  splendor.  The  second,  >'</-«,,,/  ,,„  //,.  7V,/n>,  rose  and 
became  the  first  city  of  the  empire,  surpassing  Babylon  in 
splendor  and  Antioch  in  importance,  and  containing  600,000 
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inhabitants.  After  the  full  of  the  Seleucida;,  in  the  wars 
between  the  Persians  uiul  the  Romans,  it  was  sacked  several 
times,  ami  at  last  entirely  destroyed. 

Scleu'cus  I.,  Nica'tor,  founder  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy and  of  the  dynasty  (if  the  Seleucida',  which  ruled 
over'it  from  1)12  to  65  u.  (.:,  b.  in  Macedonia  about  358  n.  c1. 
His  father,  Antioohus,  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip, 
and  he  himself  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  and  is  mentioned  several  times  as  holding 
superior  commands,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself. 
After  the  death  of  the  great  conqueror  he  followed  1'erdic- 
cas,  and  was  made  commander  of  the  cavalry,  but  after 
the  disaster  at  Pclusium  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile  in  321  he 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  conspirators  who  broke 
into  the  tent  of  Pcrdiccas  and  assassinated  him.  By  the 
second  division  of  the  empire  lie  received  the  satrapy  of 
Babylonia  through  the  influence  of  Antigonus,  whom  he 
then  supported  against  Eumenes;  but  when  Antigonus 
had  defeated  Eutnencs  he  assumed  an  authority  over  all 
the  Asiatic  provinces  to  which  Seleueus  would  not  submit, 
though  he  was  unable  to  resist  it.  In  316  B.  c.  he  fled  to 
Egvpt,  and  instigated  Ptolemy  to  join  Lysiniachus  and 
Cassander  against  Antigonus.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
he  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  operated  with  great 
success  before  Tyre  and  at  Cyprus.  After  the  battle  of 
Gaza,  in  which  Demetrius  Pol'iorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigo- 
nus, was  completely  routed,  Seleueus  was  able  to  return  to 
Babylonia,  though  only  with  a  very  small  retinue ;  but  his 
popularity  was  so  great  in  the  province  that  the  inhabit- 
ants unanimously  rose  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  once  more 
established  as  satrap  of  those  populous  and  wealthy  re- 
gions. The  date  of  his  return  (Oct.  1,  312  B.  c.)  was  after- 
ward fixed  as  the  starting-point  of  the  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cid;e,  which  was  used  by  the  Jewish  and  Arabian  histor- 
ian- down  to  the  fifteenth  century  A.  D.  In  306  B.  c.  he 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  following  the  example  of  the 
other  generals  of  Alexander,  but  very  little  is  known  of 
his  life  during  these  years,  as  he  principally  directed  his 
activity  toward  the  East,  where  he  extended  his  dominions 
to  the  Oxus  and  Indus.  He  was  a  powerful  monarch 
when  for  the  second  time  he  joined  the  league  of  Ptolemy, 
Lysiniachus,  and  Cassander  against  Antigonus,  and  he 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  B.  c.)  by 
his  480  elephants.  Of  the  spoil  he  received  the  lion's  part, 
Syria  and  the  southern  half  of  Asia  Minor.  In  286  B.  c. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  surrendered  himself  unconditionally 
to  him,  and  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  mild  captivity  at  Apamea  on 
the  Orontes,  where  he  died  in  283  B.  c. ;  and  in  281  B.  c.  he 
completely  routed  Lysimachus  at  Corupedion,  thus  extend- 
ing his  dominion  over  all  the  Asiatic  countries  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  As  Lysim- 
achus had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  the  throne 
of  Macedonia  was  now  vacant,  and  in  the  following  year 
Seleueus  crossed  the  Hellespont  with  a  magnificent  army, 
but  at  Lysimochia  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
raunus  (280  B.  c.),  and  thus  ended  his  brilliant  career. 
Philetacrus,  satrap  of  Pcrgamus,  redeemed  his  body  and 
brought  it  to  his  son  and  successor,  Antiochus,  who  buried 
it  in  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes  and  raised  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple over  his  tomb.  In  his  internal  policy  he  was  a  true 
representative  of  the  ideas  of  Alexander.  He  planted 
Greek  colonies  everywhere  in  his  Asiatic  provinces,  and 
introduced  Greek  religion  and  art,  Greek  laws  and  cus- 
toms. He  divided  his  empire  into  72  satrapies,  and  at  the 
head  of  each  he  placed  a  Macedonian  or  Greek.  Of  the 
many  cities  which  he  founded,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  and 
Antiochia  in  Syria  were  the  most  remarkable ;  both  became 
important  and  splendid,  and  flourished  through  many  cen- 
turies. (For  the  vicissitudes  of  his  kingdom  see  SYRIA  ; 
for  those  of  his  dynasty,  see  AXTIOCHUS.) 

Self-Defence'.  This  generic  term  embraces  and  de- 
scribes all  the  rights  which  the  law  confers  upon  the  indi- 
vidual to  protect  by  his  own  acts  and  agencies  his  property 
or  his  person  against  some  injury  unlawfully  attempted  to 
be  inflicted  by  another ;  and  the  rules  of  the  municipal  law 
in  respect  to  these  rights  are  in  close  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  natural  justice.  In  ascertaining  the  extent 
to  which  the  rights  of  self-defence  may  be  exercised,  the 
two  cases  of  property  and  of  person  should,  for  greater  con- 
venience and  clearness,  be  considered  separately.  When 
the  invasion  of  property  is  in  the  nature  of  a  private  tres- 
pass merely,  or  is  an  attempt  simply  to  deprive  the  true 
owner  of  its  possession,  the  proprietor  may  use  so  much 
force  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  defend,  protect, 
and  retain  his  own  possession,  short  of  taking  life ;  the  law 
does  not  allow  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  present  right  of  property,  which  if  lost  could  prob- 
ably be  regained  by  a  judicial  proceeding.  If,  however, 
the  attack  is  forcible,  and  is  made  with  the  intent  by  the 
assailant  to  commit  some  great  and  heinous  felony — if,  for 


example,  the  assailant  is  attempting  a  burglary,  or  arson 
of  a  dwelling-house  in  the  night-time,  or  enters  a  house 
with  intent  to  commit  murder  or  robbery  and  the  like — not 
only  the  owner,  but  any  occupant,  may  repel  the  attack  with 
all  the  force  that  is  renui.-ite,  ami  may  if  necessary  kill  the 
assailant  in  order  to  accomplish  that  object.  An  attack 
upon  the  person  may  be  cither  (1)  a  mere  assault  and  bat- 
tery, or  (2)  an  attempt  to  take  life  or  to  do  some  great 
bodily  harm.  In  the  first  instance,  the  right  of  self-defenco 
permits  the  use  of  so  much  force  as  may  be  necessary  to 
repel  the  assault,  and  no  more;  in  the  second  instance,  the 
same  principle  permits  and  justifies,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, the  destruction  of  life.  If  one's  own  life  is  threat- 
ened, or  if  some  great  bodily  harm  is  about  to  be  inflicted, 
or  if  an  aggravated  and  forcible  crime  against  the  person 
is  attempted — such  as  robbery,  or  rape  upon  a  woman — and 
the  circumstances  are  such,  the  danger  so  apparent,  as 
would  lead  any  reasonable  man  in  the  same  position  to  the 
conclusion  that,  the  only  mode  of  escape  was  by  slaying  the 
assailant,  the  law  permits  and  excuses  the  homicide.  The 
justification  in  such  a  case  does  not  depend  upon  the  act- 
ual fact  of  an  impending  danger,  but  upon  the  sufficiency 
of  its  appearance  to  convince  a  reasonable  man  in  the  same 
situation  that  it  did  actually  exist.  This  right  to  defend 
one's  self  extends  also  under  like  circumstances  to  the  per- 
son of  a  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child,  master  or  ser- 
vant ;  and  undoubtedly  a  private  citizen  may  interpose  and 
prevent,  by  the  use  of  all  necessary  force,  the  actual  com- 
mission of  a  violent  felony  upon  the  person  of  any  indi- 
vidual. JOHX  NORTON  POMEHOY. 

Selfridge  (THOMAS  0.),  b.  Feb.  6,  1S36,  in  Massachu- 
setts; graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1855;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  commander  in  1870  ;  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  on  board  the  Cumberland  when  sunk 
by  the  Merrimack,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  always  com- 
mended for  "courage  and  coolness."  F.  A.  PARKER. 

Sc'liin,  the  name  of  three  Turkish  sultans,  of  whom 
the  first  and  the  last  have  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  destiny  of  the  empire :  SEI.IM  I.,  b.  in  1467,  son 
of  Bajazet  if. :  revolted  and  usurped  the  throne  by  the 
aid  of  the  Janizaries  Apr.  25,  1512,  putting  to  death  his 
father,  brothers,  nephews — in  short,  every  one  who  was 
able  to  offer  any  resistance  to  his  turbulent  will :  and  he 
continued  to  show  the  same  ferocious  energy  in  all  he  did 
during  his  whole  reign.  In  1514  he  began  war  with  Persia, 
defeated  Shuh  Ismael  at  Caldcroon  with  immense  slaughter, 
and  annexed  Diabekr  and  Koordistan  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. After  conquering  Armenia  he  began  war  in  1516 
with  Egypt,  defeated  the  Egyptian  sultan  Kunsu-ghori  at 
Margabik,  and  conquered  Syria:  ami  next  year  Kansu- 
ghori's  successor,  Tonman-Bey,  at  (iaza  and  Rudania,  and 
subjugated  Egypt.  The  last  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ab- 
baside  califs,  then  residing  at  Cairo,  transferred  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Prophet  and  the  religious  prestige  of  his  own 
descent  to  Selim.  Thus,  the  Ottoman  sultan  became  the 
chief  of  Islam,  the  representative  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
chief  Arabic  tribes  and  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina acknowledged  his  supremacy.  D.  Sept.  22,  1520. — 
SKI.IM  II.,  b.  in  1524,  a  son  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  and 
Roxolana,  succeeded  his  father  Sept.  6,  1566,  and  d.  Dec. 
12,  1574.  While  his  generals  fought  in  Hungary,  Persia, 
Cyprus,  Tunis,  and  at  Lepanto  (Oct.  8,  1571)  he  spent  his 
days  in  the  harem,  always  intoxicated.— SEI.IM  III.,  b. 
Dec.  24,  1761,  a  son  of  Mustapha  III.,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Abd-ul  Hamid,  Apr.  7, 1789,  and  was  the  first  Turkish  sul- 
tan who  tried  to  introduce  the  civilization  of  Western  Eu- 
rope into  his  empire.  When  he  ascended  the  throne  he 
found  the  state  in  a  most  dangerous  condition — revolution 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  a  disastrous  war  with  Austria  and 
Russia,  insurrection  even  in  the  European  provinces,  Na- 
poleon leading  a  French  army  into  Egypt,  and  the  diplo- 
matic relations  with  England  becoming  more  and  more 
complicated.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  got  his  hands  free 
he  began  his  reforms  in  commercial,  industrial,  adminis- 
trative, and  military  affairs.  On  the  last  point  especially 
he  met  with  exasperated  resistance.  He  sought  support 
from  France,  and  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantinople, 
Count  Sebastian!,  exercised  great  influence.  This  circum- 
stance awakened  the  jealousy  of  England.  An  English 
fleet  appeared  in  1807  before  Constantinople,  but  was  re- 
pelled. Soon,  however,  English  and  Russian  agents  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  people 
against  the  sultan;  his  reforms  were  depicted  as  infringe- 
ments on  the  laws  of  the  Koran.  Open  revolution  broke 
out,  and  on  May  31,  1807,  Selim  was  deposed  by  the  Jani- 
zaries and  the  muftis,  and  his  cousin.  Mustapha  IV.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  He  was  at  first  imprisoned  in  the 
seraglio,  but  when  Bairaktar.  pasha  of  Roostchook,  arose  in 
his  support  and  approached  Constantinople  with  a  formi- 
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dablc  nrniy.  Musiapha  IV.  put  Sclim  to  death  (July  L's, 
jMisi,  an. I  his  corpse  was  thrown  acrou  the  wall  into  Bai- 
raktar's  cam]'. 

Si-llIM  IMI,  ..r  iNlllHI.i)',  a  walled  town  "I  Kiiropenn 
Turkey,  at  ll».  S.  foot  of  the  Balkan  Mountains.  !'.."•  mill's 
S.  s.w.i. I'  Idrianople,  manufootorei  coarse  woollen  i-l..tli, 
firearm-,  an. I  altar  of  rose,  and  baa  an  important  annual 

fair.       I'.    10,000. 

Sr'linsgrove,  p.-li..  Sinder  !•!•.,  Pa.,  on  Pennsylvania 
and  Northern  Central  K.  Its.  ami  Pennsylvania  Cinial.  .ill 
mil.'-  \.ofllarri-hurg.  It  contains,  I  cliiirche-.  a  c]a--ic:il 
and  theological  in-titiite.  I  hank,  a  money  ..r.l. -i •  p..- 1 -office, 
a  huil.lin^  as-ociati.ni,  a  boatyard,  -  new  spapci>.  tine  wa- 
(IM  p.iuer,  :'<  lii.leN.  an. I  sc\  era!  .-aw,  planing,  an. I  sa-h  la-' 
lories.  It  is  tin-  principal  outlet  tor  llir  [irn.lu.-r  of  the 
county.  I',  llj:).  FHANKMN  WKIIIIIK,  Hn.  "  TIMMS." 

Srli'inis,  a  lircck  colony  founded  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  Christ  frniii  MeL'ara.  ami  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sclinii-,  mi  tin-  south  we-tcrn  c,.a-t  ..I'  Sicily,  received 
its  name  t'runi  the  <|inint itics,  of  wild  parsley  (ai^vov) 
which  grew  in  the  vicinity.  Of  its  history  very  litilc 
is  known,  but  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  flourish- 
ing city.  It  uas  dc-troyed  by  tin-  Carthaginians  in  in1.' 
i!....  lint  :ii,Min  rebuilt.  It  tinall.  "ben  in  249 

11. .'.  the,  Carthaginians  rciinired  nil  the  inhabitants  to  Lily- 
ba-iiiii.  Its  site  is  now  desolate,  though  covered  with  in- 
terc-iiii^  ruins.  The  remains  of  three  temples  on  a  hill 
di,-e  to  the.  it\  are  very  interesting,  and  one  of  them  shows 
(lie  ground-plan  of  one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  ancient 
tireek  architecture — 359  feet  long  and  162  feet  broad,  with 
eight  columns  in  front  and  seventeen  on  the  sides.  The 
>  iiels  found  hero  are  also  very  interesting,  and  belong 
to  the  oldest  specimens  of  (Jreek  sculpture.  (See  Benndorf, 

Hi.   M.  !<•/,.  n  i V,  liantil,  lierlin,  1873.) 

Scl.jooks,  or  Seijuks,  a  small  Turkish  tribe  Fettle. 1 
in  the  plains  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  \\hii  received  their  name  from  Seljook,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  wlio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century  moved 
in  a  south  ca-tcr»  direction,  conquered  Bokhara,  and  em- 
l,i  ,,,-<•  1  Mohammedani-m,  and  under  whose  successors  they 
rapidly  grew  by  absorbing  other  Turkish-Tartarian  tribes, 
c.,]i.|iicrcil  the  whole  of  South-western  and  Central  Asia, 
and  developed  a  marvellous  energy  during  the  course  of 
.il  centuries.  The  only  source,  however,  of  this  en- 
seems  to  have  been  religious  fanaticism.  At  times, 
uhen  this  source  became  temporarily  dried  up,  the  vitality 
of  the  nation  slackened,  and  when  finally  this  burning 
but  narrow  enthusiasm  waned  away  completely  to  give 
room  for  the  steady  purpose  of  broad  general  interests  of 
humanity,  the  wholo  race  seemed  destined  to  pass  quietly 
out  of  history.  Seljook's  grandson,  Togrul  Beg,  conquered 
lialkli  and  Khaiirc/.iu  in  IOH,  Irak-Ajemco  in  10-J.'!.  Ker- 
man  and  I-'ars  in  1(117,  Bagdad  in  1055,  Irak-Arab!  and 
.Mosul  in  1061,  thus  completing  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
of  Persia,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  Under  his 
nephew,  Alp-Arslan  ( I  mi:;  7:t).  and  Alp-Arslan's  son,  Me- 
lek  Shah  [I07.".-93)f  the  empire  still  increased  in  power 
and  prosperity.  The  latter  conquered  Arabia,  Syria  ami 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  and  ruled  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  from  the  Cas- 
pian  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  From  the  history  of  Persia  we 
know  that  the  internal  administration  of  this  vast  empire 
was  regular,  firm,  just,  and  not  altogether  destitute  of  an 
intcre-i  in  M-iencc  and  literature,  nor  wholly  averse  to  un- 
dertakings  of  public  benefit.  Melek  Shah,  who  removed  the 
re-idcii'-i-  from  Kagdad  to  Ispahan,  instituted  a  cclel 
law  M'hool  in  Bagdad,  and  established  an  observatory  there, 
the  first  in  Asia.  He  also  encouraged  the  building  of 
ro  o|-,  canals,  bridges,  etc.  At  his  death  the  Scljook  em- 
pire nas  divided  between  his  four  sons,  and  soon  a  large 
number  of  small  independent  sultanate-  was  formed: 
which  circiuu-tunee  finally  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Seljook 
dominion.  The  sultanate  of  Iran  was  at  first  the  central 
and  principal  state,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  authority  over 
the  i. thus.  But  in  1194  it  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sul- 
tanate of  Klmurezm,  nnd  this  was  again  overthrown  by  the 
Uongpll  in  1 21! I,  Jelal-ed-din  being  completely  routed  by 
his  Khan  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus.  The 
f  Aleppo  fell  in  1114,  that  of  Damascus  in  1155. 
The  sultanate  of  Iconium  (the  present  Konich),  oompris- 
lla  Minor,  and  generally  called  by  the  Orientals  the 
sultanate,.!  Koiim  (Romans),  lasted  until  1299,  and  became 
irting -point  for  a  n,w  departure  of  the  Seljook  tribe 
1111. 1. -r  the  (lit., man  dynasty.  The  sultans  of  Iconium 
maintain,-, 1  a  perpetual  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire 
.  but  in  the-  thirteenth  century  they  were 
compelled  t  ,  pay  tribute  to  the  Mongols,  though  they  did 
their  Independence.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
0*  dynast)  in  I.'!)!),  and  on  the  ruins  of  its  dominion, 
arose  the  Turkish  empire. 


NtTkirk,  a  small,  mountainous  county  of  South -«-. 
Scotland.  c,,mpri-es  an  area   of  l!i;::  si|.  m..  with   I  I. (Mill  jn- 
h.ibitaiit  -.     I  attic-rearing  and  agriculture  are  the  principal 
.,,-,-iip.it  i,,n-.      Chn-t   t,,un-,  i  ialn^hiels  and  Selkirk. 

Selkirk,  or  Sralrliraii:  i  At. I:\AMIKR),  b.  it  Largo, 
Kite-hire,  Sco (land,  about  Ib7'i:  made  several  voyage-  to 
ihi-  1'acilic;  wa.-  nailing  master  to  a  privateer  called  the 
Ciniijue  Port-  (ialley.  and  having  i|iiaircl]cd  uith  ll,- 
tain,  ..MI-  Miadling.  was  put  ashore,  at  bis  own  re<|iie-t, 
Sept..  I7III,  on  (he  uninhabited  i-laud  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  with  some  nautical  in-triimeni-.  n 
few  1 k-,  a  knife,  kettle,  axe,  gun,  and  a  supply  nf  am- 
munition. Here  lie  remained  until  Feb.  I1.',  ITo'.i,  when  he 

wa-   relieved    by   dipt.   W le-    linger.-  ot   the  privateer  The 

Unkc.  lie  lived  chiefly  on  the  lle-h  of  wild  goal-,  whi.-h 
abounded  in  the  island,  and  of  winch  he  killed  above  500. 

Hi  became  male  to  ('apt.  Kogcrs.  whom  he  ace panicd 

around  the  world;  arrived  in  MiiL-land  Hit.  I.  I'll,  when 
hi-  narrative  appeared  in  an  account  of  the  voyage  (1712), 
al-o  in  -e\eral  separate  public. itimis.  Selkiik  ictmncd  to 
his  native  place:  eloped  with  a  girl,  whom  he  married  and 
brought  to  London;  subsequently  entered  the  navy,  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  ami  d.  on  hoard  the  man  of-war 
Wcymouth  in  1723.  As  is  well  known,  Do  Foe's  celebrated 
story  of  //•,',/*•-'•//  Onuo9t  which  ap peared  iii  1719,  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  adventures 
of  Selkirk,  by  whom  the  incidents  were  said  to  have  been 
communicated  to  De  Foe,  but  there  is  little  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  latter  had  more  than  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Tht  Life  nml  .\ilr<  aim-,*  ,,f  Al- 
...K,I././  ,sv//-iri-  (Edinburgh,  1H29)  by  .lohn  Howcll.'is  the 
latest  and  best  source  of  exact  information  on  the  subject. 

Selkirk  (THOMAS  Dundas),  FIFTH  EARI.  or,  b.  in 
Scotland  in  177-1:  spent  several  of  the  later  years  of  his  life 
in  promoting  emigration  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
British  America,  where  the  colony  now  called  Manitoba 
wa-  long  known  as  "the  Karl  of  Selkirk's  Settlement."  lie 
published  several  tracts  on  emigration,  and  political 
speeches.  D.  at  Pau,  France,  in  1820. 

SeCler's,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  III.    1«.  560. 

Scl'lersville,  p.-v.,  Rock  Hill  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Scl'ma,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Alabama  River,  on  Selma 
Rome  and  Dalton,  Alabama  Central,  and  Western  K.  ](-.. 
has  13  churches,  2  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  2  banks, 
3  cotton-warehouses,  3  railroad  machine-shops,  and  several 
mills  and  manufactories;  was  during  the  civil  war  an  im- 
portant military  centre,  having  an  arsenal,  a  navy-yard, 
artillery-foundries,  and  powder-works,  and  was  captured 
bv  the  Union  forces  Apr.  2, 1865, after  a  sharp  engagement. 
P.  0484;  of  tp.  1651. 

Selma,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnston  oo.,  N.  C.,  on  Richmond 
and  Danville  R.  R.  P.  1167. 

Sel'ters  Nie'der,  v.  of  the  German  empire,  province 
of  Ilessc-Xassau,  is  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  which 
furnish  the  so-called  seltzer  water. 

Selt'zer-Water  [Ger.  Selterwaiier],  naturally,  the 
water  of  a  mineral  spring  at  Sellers,  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  Ems,  in  Nassau,  which  has  been  known  since  the  ninth 
century.  Having  become  the  most  famous  and  widely- 
known,  probably,  of  all  mineral  waters,  it  is  now  very  skil- 
fully and  successfully  imitated  and  fabricated  by  chemical 
means  in  this  country  as  well  as  throughout  Europe.  It  is 
an  alkaline  water,  containing  over  6  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  the  gallon,  with  30  cubic  inches  of  free  carbonic 
acid.  There  are  also  minute  quantities  of  liililn.  Inni/tn, 
and  gtrutififi,  and  ofyfrioriW,  witn  other  commoner  ingredi- 
ents usually  found  in  mineral  springs.  11.  Wrinv. 

Sel'va,  or  Silva  [Sp.  »«7r«  .-  Port.  »i7™,  '•  forest "],  a 
name  applied  in  South  America  to  great  wooded  tracts, 
chiefly  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  They  are  mostly  very  level 
and  densely  covered  with  trees,  mixed  with  underwood  and 
lianas,  rendering  them  very  difficult  to  traverse  except  by 
boats,  for  the  streams  are  often  deep  and  navigable.  Slueh 
ot  tin  ScUa  is  annually  overflowed.  The  area  is  more  than 
700,000  sq.  m. 

Selvatico  (PIETRO  ESTESSE),  MARQTIS,  b.  at  Padua  in 
IM1-'-:  having  studied  literature,  physical  science,  painting, 
nnd  architecture  under  the  best  masters,  he  travelled  through 
Italy  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe :  in  1850  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  (esthetics  and  of  the  history  of  art  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice,  and  in  1S55  was  named 
inspector  of  the  schools  of  design  throughout  the  Venetian 
provinces.  Political  considerations  induced  him  to  resign 
tin-  e  posts  in  1858  and  retire  to  private  life.  He  is  the  ar- 
chitect of  several  churches  in  Venetia,  and  as  an  art-critic 
has  not  his  superior  in  Italy.  He  has  published  numerous 
works,  among  which  the  following  are  especially  notewor- 
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thy:  La  r«///»V/i'/i<f  iln.il!  S,-r<,i-i;/ni  in  J'ail'ira  ed  !  Fretchi 

l/i  Iliiitti,  (1'adua.  lS:jli).  l.'Ai-i'/iit'lttiril  <:  III  Xi'll/tlll'it  ill 
\',n<:iil  (.Milan.  1*17).  Stxiin  ,'*ti-tirn-rritirit  ilillr  Art''  ilrl 
J)i*:;,u,,  (Venire,  1S52-56],  Xrritti  d'Arli-  (Florence,  IS.V.I), 
t.'Arlr  mllii  Vita  Ji'jli  Afiiiii  (Florence,  1870),  (Juitlu  di 
l'< /!.;/.>.  li in, l,i  ,/i  1'n, l,:r,,.  .'/  ///.•«./""  Klcmetitare  e  fiupe- 
riure  ad  L'nodclle  X««../.  (Milan,  1874). 

Sel'wyn  ((!KOHBK  ArcrsTrs).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Richmond, 
Surrey.  England,  in  1MI9:  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St. 
John's.  Cambridge:  became  tutor  at  Kton  and  curate  of 
Windsor:  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  New  /.calami 
1SH  :  visited  many  of  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  1'aeilic  in 
a  small  "  missionary  ship."  provided  liy  Miss  Yoiige  out  of 
tin-  profits  of  '/'Ac  //••//•  •  /  /.'"'•'/(//'<',•  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Uchlicld,  F.nghmd,  IS67,  and  made  a  tour  through  the 
I'.  S.  ami  Canada  IN71.  Author  of  several  religious  trea- 
ti-es. — His  brother  WILLIAM,  b.  ISlHi,  hei-aiiic  pmi'e^sor  of 
divinity  at  Cumin  -id^e  ls.">.'>;  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 
Old  Testament  translation:  author  of  several  theological 
works,  and  a  benefactor  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  d.  Apr.  24,  1875. 

Semaphore.     See  NAVAL  SIGNALS  and  TELEGRAPH. 

Sem'ele,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  loved  by  /ens;  was  persuaded  by  1 1  era  to  demand  of 
her  lover  that  he  should  visit  her  onee  in  all  his  royal  maj- 
esty. Zeus  begged  her  to  desist  from  this  demand,  but  as  she 
would  not,  and  he  had  sworn  to  grant  her  any  wish,  he  came 
to  her  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  she  perished  in  the 
Ihimes.  She  was  the  mother  of  Bacchus. 

Semen'drin,or  Smederewo,  town  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Serbia,  on  the  Danube,  is  beautifully  situated,  but 
poorly  built.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  manufactures  of  fire- 
arms, important  fisheries  on  the  Danube,  and  extensive 
wine-cultivation  in  the  vicinity.  P.  about  5000. 

Sem'inary,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  111.     P.  920. 

Sem'inole  Na'tion  County,  the  reservation  in  the 
Indian  Territory  occupied  by  the  SEMINOLES  (which  see). 

Sem'inoleSj  a  tribe  of  Indians  lately  resident  in  Cen- 
tral Florida,  but  now,  for  the  most  part,  settled  on  a  reser- 
vation in  the  Indian  Territory,  originally  formed  a  part  of 
the  Creek  or  Muskogee  nation,  from  which  they  separated 
about  1750,  when  they  absorbed  some  remnants  of  other 
Floridian  tribes,  especially  the  Mickasuckees,  who  are  some- 
times erroneously  considered  as  the  true  Seminoles ;  re- 
ceived from  the  Creeks  their  present  name,  signifying 
"vagrants"  or  "wanderers;"  were  allies  of  the  British 
forces  in  their  forays  upon  Georgia,  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  wore  associated  with  the  Tallapoosas  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  made  with  the  Spaniards  at  Pcnsacola  May, 
1784;  were  included  by  the  Greeks  in  the  provisions  of 
their  treaty  of  1790  with  the  U.  8.,  but  disavowed  that 
instrument,  and  commenced  border-forays  1 794 ;  were  grad- 
ually reinforced  by  fugitive  slaves  and  by  negroes  whom 
they  carried  away  from  the  frontier  plantations  ;  received  a 
considerable  accession  of  numbers  by  a  new  secession  from 
the  Creeks  1808;  ravaged  the  Georgia  frontier  in  1812,  and 
again  in  1817,  when  the}'  massacred  some  scores  of  persons; 
were  punished  by  Gen.  Gaines,  and  subsequently  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  pursued  them  into  Florida  (Apr.,  1818)  and 
destroyed  the  Suwanee  and  Mickasuckee  towns,  a  circum- 
stance which  led  to  the  purchase  of  Florida  the  following 
year;  disposed  of  a  large  portion  of  their  lands  and  agreed  i 
to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  by  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek, 
Sept.  18, 1823,  and  by  the  so-called  treaty  of  Payne's  Land- 
ing, 1832 ;  sold  their  remaining  lands  for  a  sum  of  money 
and  a  reservation  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  latter  in- 
strument was  informal,  if  not  fraudulent,  and  was  repu- 
diated by  the  great  body  of  the  tribe.  Pres.  Jackson, 
however,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  resolved  to 
enforce  that  treaty,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  Jong  and 
bloody  war,  begun  Dec.  28,  1835,  by  the  chieftain  Osceola, 
and  which  in  a  few  years  cost  the  U.  S.  $10,000,000  ami 
1500  lives.  In  1842  most  of  the  Seminoles  had  been  taken 
prisoners  or  had  come  to  terms  and  been  transported  be- 
yond the  Mississippi;  only  about  300,  under  their  chief 
Billy  Bowlegs,  remaining  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
A  portion  of  the  emigrants  settled  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Mexico.  Treaties  were  made  with  the  Seminoles  in  their 
new  home  in  1845  and  in  1856,  granting  them  lands  W.  of 
the  Creeks,  and  a  considerable  annuity.  The  Confederate 
government  made  a  treaty  Aug.  1,  1861,  with  a  portion  of 
the  tribe,  the  rest  remaining  loyal,  and  a  civil  conflict  ensued 
in  which  the  loyal  Seminoles  were  defeated  with  great  loss 
Dec.  25,  1861,  and  withdrew  into  Kansas.  The  two  bands 
were  reunited  1865,  when  they  sold  their  old  reservation  to 
the  U.  S.  and  purchased  a  new  one  of  the  Creeks.  They 
are  now  industrious  and  prosperous  agriculturists,  having 
in  groat  part  adopted  civilization  and  Christianity  through 
the  influence  of  Presbyterian  missions.  In  1822  they  num- 


bered nearly  4000;  in  185S,  2253;  in  1865,  2959  (including 
negroes) ;  and  in  1874,  2438,  besides  about  1  JO  in  Florida 
and  an  unknown  number  in  Mexico.  They  have  some  8000 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  possess  personal  property 
valued  at  about  #250,001),  have  5  schools,  and  receive  an 
annuity  from  the  U.  S.  of  $25,000  by  virtue  of  treaties,  the 
last  of 'which  bore  date  Mar.  21,  1806.  POUTER  C.  Buss. 

Semipalatinsk',  town  of  W.  Siberia,  on  the  Irtish,  in 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Int.  50°  24'  N.  Its  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  stand  single,  surrounded 
with  gardens.  It  is  a  military  station,  and  carries  on  an 
important  trade  with  China,  Toorkistan,  and  the  Kirghcez. 
P.  14,1:;:.. 

S<>m  ir'iimis,  according  to  Ctcsias,  the  wife  of  Ninus, 
the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  a  woman  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  passion,  and  military  prowess,  who 
nourished  nearly  12-00  years  B.  c.,  survived  and  eclipsed 
her  husband,  and  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years  abdicated 
in  favor  of  her  son,  Niuyas.  All  this  is  now  admitted  to 
be  mythical.  Ninus  is  merely  a  personification  of  the 
power  of  Nineveh,  and  what  is  related  of  Seiuiramis  ap- 
parently belongs  to  lieltis,  wife  of  Bel,  the  second  person  in 
the  old  Chaldean  Triad,  her  name  only  being  historical, 
but  of  much  later  date.  Herodotus  (Hint.,  i.  184)  mentions 
a  Semirarnis  who  ruled  over  Babylon  five  generations  be- 
fore Nitocris.  This  Scmiramis  of  Herodotus  is  certainly 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  Semiramis  of  Ctesias.  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Sammuraiuat,  or 
Sammuramit,  found  upon  the  monuments.  Lenonnant 
makes  her  the  queen  of  Bin-lik-his  III.  (857-82*  n.  c.). 
Kawlinson  makes  her  the  queen  of  Vul-lush  (or  Ira-lush) 
III.  (810-781  B.  c.).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Semitic  Languages.     See  APPENDIX. 

Semitic  Races.     Sec  MAN,  by  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Sem'ler  (JOHANN  SALOMO),  b.  at  Saalfeld.  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Meiningcn,  Dec.  18,  1725;  studied  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1  752  and 
director  of  the  theological  seminary  in  1757.  D.  Mar.  14, 
1791.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  starting  of  the 
rationalistic  movement  in  the  (Jcrman  theology,  but  he  was 
cautious  in  forming  his  views  and  careful  in  arguing  them  ; 
and  although  his  talent  as  an  author  was  rather  small,  his 
works  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  historical  criti- 
cism, which  exercised  a  great  influence.  His  principal 
works  are  Apparatus  ad  titivrctrni  Vftri'ii  Ti'ntntiifiiti  Jn- 
tcf/n-ttatinncm  (1773),  Alili'in'/luiii/  von  del-  Ultti'rfiiiclniiifj 
des  Kanon*  (4  vols.,  1771-75),  Vrrittich  iftii'i-  hifJinclien 
IJiiiii'initt'H/ic  (1776),  Yertturh  rtin'xttirlirr  Jnhrliui-licr  (2 
rols.,  1783-86),  and  an  Autobiography  (2  vols.,  1781-82). 

Sem'lin,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Military  Frontier,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  opposite  Bel- 
grade. The  city  is  poorly  built,  a  large  portion  of  it  con- 
sisting of  thatched  mud  huts,  but  it  carries  on  a  very  im- 
portant transit-trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  has 
improved  considerably  of  late.  P.  8915,  consisting  of  Sla- 
vonians, Germans,  Servians,  Greeks,  Croats,  gypsies,  and 
Jews. 

Sem'mering,  or  Som'mering,  a  branch  of  the  Noric 
Alps,  forming  the  boundary  between  Lower  Austria  and 
Styria,  rises  4416  feet  above  the  sea,  and  contains,  at  an 
elevation  of  3066  feet,  the  principal  pass  leading  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste.  The  first  carriage-road  was  built  here 
in  1728  by  Charles  VI.,  who  placed  at  the  turning-point 
of  the  road  a  memorial  column  with  the  inscription,  A</ititt 
ftd  iiiiii-in  Adi-iatici  Htora.  In  1840  a  longer  but  more  com- 
fortable road  was  completed,  and  in  1854  a  railway  was 
opened  between  Gloggnitz  on  the  Austrian  and  Miirzzu- 
schlag  on  the  Styrian  side,  ascending  an  elevation  of  2893 
feet,  and  leading  through  fifteen  tunnels  and  over  fifteen 
viaducts.  The  road  was  constructed  by  Carlo  Chcga,  and 
was  considered  the  most  audacious  and  most  ingenious 
engineering  work  of  its  kind. 

Semmes  (RAPHAEL),  b.  in  Charles  co.,  Md.,  Sept.  27, 
1809,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage;  became  a  midshipman  in 
the  U.  S.  navy  1826;  was  a  volunteer  aide  to  <!en.  Worth 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  1847;  became  commander  1855; 
was  secretary  of  the  lighthouse  board  1859-61 ;  resigned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Confederate  navy  ;  obtained  great  notoriety  by  his  exploits 
as  commander  of  the  Sumter  and  the  Alabama  in  capturing 
and  burning  many  scores  of  American  merchant-vessels, 
and  became  after  the  war  professor  of  moral  philosophy-  in 
the  State  seminary  at  Alexandria,  La.  Author  of  Service 
A/I,, <it  nail  Allaire  duriiii/  tin'  Mr.' •ii-ini  \\'<ir  (1S51),  <'nm- 
paign  of  (Jen.  Scott  in  the  Yiilliij  i,f  Mexico  (1852),  The 
fV///.v  -;/'//"•  Alulxuna  (1864),  and  Mi-in«ii-  «/ '  AV ,-,-;,,  A}/,>«t 
during  the  War  lutin-m  tin-  States  (1869).  He  was  in  J867 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin,  and  has  frequently  ap- 
peared as  a  lecturer. 
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Scmoli'na  (It.],  n  tinoly-crackod  wheat,  or  a  very 
coarse  HUM!  made  I'niTii  hard  wheat.  After  grinding  it  is 

M-par.il' ••!  inlo  '  let.  ii nlin^  I"  ill"  •<"'  of 

thu  paiii.-lo-.  Ml  ii  employed  for  this 

pnrpoMi 

Srm'pach,  v.  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Lucerne,  ii  fa- 

„,,,„,  I,,,-  ||,,.  L.inlc  fought  her.'  ..II  .Inly  '.',  l-'^'i.  between  the 
An-triail-  and  the  Swiss,  ill  which  111.'  Austrian  noblemen. 
in  -pile  ,,!'  their  >  alor  and  rapwlor  numberf,  were  butchered 

like  iheep    6j    til''  Swi--   pea-anl-.  U  III.".    we,-e  illlill.li-  I"  ll-c 

their  horns',  ninl   unable   to  light  on  foot  encumbered  by 

til. -if    i  >:  .        1*.    1  1  l|r.'. 

Srin'prr  it;.ir-miii:i>..  h.  ut  Hamburg  in  I1*"!  :  studied 
matin-main--  nl  (lottingen.  architecture,  in  .Miini.-h  and 

Paris;   iia\clh:d   iiiiirh   iii    Italy.  Sicily,  iin>l    (li- -u;  was 

;i  j.j.'.i  iit'-'l    professor  of   archil. "•(  me  :it    Ihc-.lon   in    !>."!: 
II,.  i   t.,  I, ..ml, ,n  in  I -Mil  "ii  a.-. -onnt  ,if  hi"  participation  ill 
tin-    rcMdiilionary    inoicincnts,    anil    taught    tit    tin.'    Itoyal 
A     i-i.-lny  ill  UarlborOUgh   House  till   1S.',I1.  when  h,-  became 
|.r..l,---..r  ;.l  lln-  polytechnic  in-liliite  ol  /.ni-idi.      Hi-  |.iin 
c-i|.lll    htlili lilies    aie  till-    theatre  ninl    new    museum  of  Dres- 
..n.l  tin'  I'olylc.-hnicuin  nl  y.iiri.'li.      II.'  wn.tr  /' 
ettte   ./•'•   ll'iul.-itn"t  i!S.,||,    I'' I,' i-    liiilmtrie,    Wi»«en- 
m-luifl    ninl    A"«««ri  IS.l!  ,.    Ilir    Slil    iii    ilm    I" 

ttktoHiiektn  A".v«,/.,i  !  .'  roU.,  l-i;u  li.'i),  etc.     Hi-  set  forth 

with  great  dcci-i\encss  and  defended  nith  ninny  ingenious 

arguments  mill  jn-nh-  ob,-er\  ations  the  view  that  the  anii.jin- 

lecture  and  ecolpture  were  poly  chromic  throughout,  and 

ho  decorated  the  nini.| Icpartmcnt  of  the  art-museum  of 

i dance  with  this  principle  of  style. — His 
iif|ilicw.  K  MIL  SKMPKK,  b.at  Altona  July  6, 1832  j  explored 

the  Philippine  I-hinds  :  was  appointed  professor  of  /..  - 

:it   tin-    luivcrsity  of  Wiir/hurg  in    ISIIX;  and    published 

l;.i»<,i   ii:'    .\  ,'>'ii  < jii  !  ilrr   I'hll ijijinun  ^lS07-72),  Die  /'liiliji- 

pim  n  i  Isi'iili,  and  Vie  I'ltlnu  Inic/n  im  fftilltH  Ucean  (1S73). 
Si'inpcrvirciiM,     Sec  K\  I,I;.;IIKKX. 
Sttmprrvivir.     Sec  I'KVSSI  i  H-K.K. 
Scin'plc  (.JAMKS),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1799;  became  a 

law  \cr.at  I is\  illc.  anil  *nh.-<ci|ucnt]y  a  I  Kdwuril.-\  ille.  111., 

where  he  M-ttleil  iibout  ISL'7  :  served  frequently  in  the  leg- 
ij-latinc;  \\ :is  S] .<-nker  several  sessions ;  became  attorney- 
:.l  Hii.l  general  of  militia  IHiJ.'i  j  wac  charge  d'affaires  to 
Now  (iniiiii.la  I>:'.7-4I,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  llli- 
nui^  IS.IL'.  an.l  I  .  S.  Senator  1843-47.  D.  Dee.,  is  in. 

Semplc  llniiKiiT  liAYi.on),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rose  Mount, 
Y;i..  .Ian.  :'n,  1  rr.'J;  received  a  classical  education;  studied 
law,  and  afterward  theology;  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
••h  17'.");  declined  the  presidency  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity 1  silo  ;  became  financial  agent  of  Columbian  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1827  :  published  a  controversial  treatise 
:i_'.iin-r  AlcMin. Icr  Campbell,  a  Hinlnry  »f  the  ffaptintM  I'M 
}' it-;/ in  in  ( I  si  0).  ami  other  works,  and  was  president  of  the 
linplist  triennial  convention  from  1820  to  his  death,  at 

kslmrg.  Va.,  Dec.  25,  1831. 

Si-in pro'iiiiis.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
head  of  Skanenteles  Lake.     P.  1165, 
Sen  (IvKsiii-n  CiirxiiKu).    See  BRAHMO  SOMAJ. 
Srn;icli\\  inr,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  III.     P.  801. 
Sen'atc.     In  many  of  the  early  states  of  the  world,  es- 
lly  in  city-states,  besides  the  meetings  of  the  people 
entitled  to  have  a  share  in  public  affairs — the  eeclttia,  the 
cniiutiii,  etc. — there  was  a  preparatory  body,  or,  it  might 
I.e.  more  than  one,  whose  function  it  was  to  give  advice  on 
such  matters  as  might  come  before  the  general  assembly  of 
tin    people.     This  body  had  also  at  a  very  early  date  the 
power  of  judging,  together  with  the  kings  or  supreme  mag- 
istrates.    It  formed  to  a  considerable  extent  at  first  a  su- 
or.lcr,  into  which  persons  of  lower  birth  could  not 
tin. I  entrance.     As  usage  and  old  custom,  rather  than  posi- 
tiic  enacted  law,  ruled  in  the  decisions  of  those  times,  old 
men  were  preferred  to  younger  ones  for  the  members  of  such 
1.  .Ins  which  rcceixc.l  some  of  their  names  from  this  source. 
Su.-h  \vere  ytpovaria  (from  yiptav,  '•  old  man  "),  the  senate  of 
Sparta,  an.l  «,-;M>(«  (from  tenei),  the  corresponding  Roman 
In  modern  times  the  word  senate  is  retained,  al- 
though  many  of  the  members  may  be  young. 

The  history  of  institutions  gives  us  instances  of  senates 
•1  on  principles  greatly  varying  from  one  another. 
Hut  >  as  they  may  be  called,  are  not  necessarily 

..-dins;  to  theideaof  the  Athenian  3ovA.jor  coun- 
-partan  yrpovcria.     Even  the  Roman  senate's  con- 
sent «as  „,,!  necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  a  law  or  ro- 
'"'.     S...  in  modern  times,  senates,  while 
.nation  i<  always  needed,  have  sometimes  limit- 
ation- on  their  power  which  the  popular  branches  have  not, 
of  originating  an.l  altering  money-bills. 
iiive  competence  of  a  senate  or  «/>/*•  - 

ni'i-t  tic  learned  from  the  constitution  of  each  particular 
country.  X.  D.  WOOLSKY. 
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Si'iiatu'bin,  p. ->'..  cap.  of  Tate  co..  Miss..  ,,,,    \| 
si]. pi  an  I  TcMiic--ce  11.   Ii..  ::7  mill--  S.  ..t   Meniphi-.  'I'eiin., 
contain-  ::  i-hurchi'-.a   Pcabody   public  -ebool.  I    new-paper, 
mid  a  tine  hotel.     Ships  annually  sunn  ba !.     ofeottOB.     P. 
about  1100.  lui  I>.  i  >..i.i -uv,  En.  "  TIMI -." 

Srn'rrn,  county   of    W.    New    York,   extending   from 

l.al...   '.I.    til.-    I'!.    tO    30111    '  .     Lake  on    the    \\'..-|. 
by  Sent-  -a  and  <  'ly  de  ri\  eis  tla\  er-c.l  by    New  York  <Vnt  ral 
an  I  lienexa     Ithaca    and    Athcn-   It.  I'.-.,  and     by    Klie  and 

L  and  Seiie.-a  canals;  has  a  hilly  s.nla.-e,  well 
adapt... I  f,,|.  gra/ing.  and  a  productive  soil,  and  ha-  numer- 
oii-^  manufactories  and  tlouring  and  saw  mills.  Staple-. 

wheat,  oats.    Indian    corn,  baric-.  .  potatoes,   hay,  flax,  W  ool, 
and  butler.      Cap-.   Iliid    and    Waterloo.      Area,  330  SO.  m. 

p.  n,8j«. 

Seneca,  county  of  N.  Ohio,  int.-r-ei-lc.l  by  San.ln-ky 
Hiver.  tiaicrscd  by  Cincinnati  Sandii-ky  and  Cleveland, 
Lake  Ki-ie  and  Louisville,  Chieag"  dm-ion  of  lialtimorn 
an.l  'Miio.  Cin.-innati  Saiidusky  and  Cleveland,  and  Mans- 
li.-ld  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  K.  Its.,  ha^  a  le\  el  and 
fertile  soil,  abundant  water-power,  numerous  flouring  and 
saw  mill-,  and  inannt'a. -tines  Sto.-k-rai-i ng  is  an  import- 
ant industry.  Staples  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  ha 
tatocs.  appv-.  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Tiffin.  Area,  550 
sq.  m.  P.  30,827. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.    P.  400. 

Seneca,  p.-v.,  Manlius  tp.,  La  Salic  co..  III.,  on  Illinois 
River  and  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  It.  R. 

Seneca,  tp.,  McIIcnry  co..  III.     P.  1027. 

Seneca,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Nemalm  co.,  Kan.,  on  St..Ioscph 
and  Denver  City  U.  H.,  77  miles  W.  of  Si.  .ln-eph.  Mo.,  has 
4  churches,  a  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels.  1  bank, 
a  grist-mill,  and  the  usual  county-seat  buildings.  Princi- 
pal business,  stock-raising  and  farming.  P.  about  1000. 
WKST  E.  WILKINSON.  Kn.  ••  WI:I:KI.I  c.n  IUKR." 

Seneca,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.    P.  2396. 

Seneca,  p.-v.,  Newton  co.,  Mo.,  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
R.  R.  P.  L'-.,. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  outlet  of  Seneca 
Lake,  includes  the  flourishing  village  of  Geneva.  P.  9188. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.     P.  1242. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Noble  co.,  0.     P.  982. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  O.    P.  1583. 

Seneca,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oconee  co.,  8.  C.    P.  2313. 

Seneca,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  CO.,  Wis.     P.  1233. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.     P.  414. 

Seneca,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  Wis.    P.  293. 

Seneca  (Lrcirs  ASN.CI'S),  b.  at  Corduba  in  Spain 
about  8  B.  c.,  belonged  to  a  Spanish-Roman  family,  but 
was  educated  in  Rome.  His  father,  Marcus  Anna-us 
Seneca,  the  Rhetorician  (b.  about  61  B.  c.  at  Corduba,  d. 
at  Rome  about  35  A.  D.),  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  a 
man  of  literary  studies,  wealthy  and  influential.  Almost 
the  whole  of  his  XuaniiriarHm  Liber  and  five  books  of  his 
Contruveraiarum  Libri  Decem  are  still  extant,  edited  by 
Bursian  (Lcipsic.  1857),  and  give  a  striking  aspect  of 
the  moral  degradation  and  a'sthctic  futility  to  which  the 
oratorical  art  had  sunk  in  Rome  at  his  time.  (See  Koer- 
ber,  Ueber  dfn  Rhetor  Seneca  wwrf  die  romivcne  Rhfitorik 
tefner  Zeit,  1864.)  Young  Seneca  was  trained  in  his 
father's  art,  and  although  he  afterward  left  rhetoric  for 
philosophy,  he  never  forgot  the  lessons  of  his  youth.  His 
style,  with  all  its  pompous  dignity  and  brilliant  pointed- 
ness,  is  characterized  throughout  by  that  absolute  pre- 
ponderance of  the  form  over  the  contents,  of  the  expression 
over  the  thought,  which  rises  from  a  lack  of  veracity,  and 
results  in  mannerism  and  affectedness.  Caligula  said  of 
his  eloquence  that  it  was  sand  without  lime.  After  trav- 
elling in  Greece,  he  began  to  practise  as  an  orator  in 
Rome,  and  achieved  great  forensic  triumphs,  but  in  41 
A.  D.  Messalina  had  him  accused  of  entertaining  an  adul- 
terous connection  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanioua 
and  the  wife  of  Vinicius,  and  he  was  banished  to  Corsica. 
Here  he  lived  for  eight  years,  and  wrote,  among  other 
works,  Dt  Otmialalione  ad  Helriam  Liber,  a  consolatory 
letter  to  his  mother,  and  one  of  the  best  of  his  writings, 
ami  /)<•  Contnlatinue  ad  Polybivm  Liber,  a  similar  letter  to 
Polybius,  a  freedman  and  one  of  Claudius's  favorites,  who 
had  lost  his  brother;  but  this  letter  is  one  of  his  most  dis- 
agreeable productions  on  account  of  its  flattery.  When 
Claudius  married  Agrippina.  Seneca  was  recalled  by  her  in- 
fluence and  appointed  tutor  to  her  son,  Domitins,  afterward 
the  emperor  Nero;  for  which  position  ho  showed  a  rather 
surprising  adaptation.  The  pupil's  vices  grew  as  luxuri- 
antly as  the  tutor's  wealth.  Most  of  Seneca's  very  prolific 
authorship  belongs  to  this  last  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
moral  essays,  philosophical  letters,  physical  treatises,  and 
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tragedies.  'I'lic'  last  mentioned,  ten  in  number — of  which, 
however,  three  arc  gem-rail y  considered  spurious.  //'  f< •'</<  *, 

tStfta,      \.  ini,,.,,,n., ',:.   and    ti.  till-ill     -arc  till!   best  III'    his    pro. 

diK-tions.     Tim  rhetorical  character  is   predominant  here 

also,  hut    the  declamations   bee c  rarely  entirely  hollow, 

ami  llii-i-iiliK  l-'iii-iii'.  /'//.•>  </m,  and  Miilin  contain  traits  of 
genuine  rrcalh  i-  imagination.  Ol'  his  prose  essays,  some 
i.f  tin-  iiiii-t  celebrated.  /'•  /'•".  /'•  .Im'wi  TriiHi/iiiltitiiti. 
etc. .art1  inexhaustible  sources  of  piquant  quotations;  others, 
ji<  t"' >/i' irt/'n  ml  -V*  i-niii.iit  f_'»i*iui.iii  Lihii  DuOfUn  rather 
eurious  mi  account  of  the  personal  character  whic.h  the 
aiuhur  lias  not  been  able  to  eoneeal  under  the  flourishing 
representation  nf  his  ideas;  but  the  largest  |mrtiun  is 
va-_'nc  and  trhial — Di-  ('i»t*tniitin  >'<i/m  /i//*,  l><  tl>->i-i- 
tut-  \'itn,  etc.  Mis  1 1'  I  L'/>iii"l:i'  ml  /.ii'-itinm  have  more 
inlerc-t.  containing  moral  obsen  ations  and  aphorisms  of 

?  radical  value.  His  .I/"" •i>t>>ii!/nti>«/H  is  also  worth  reading, 
t  is  a  satire  mi  Claudius,  of  course  written  after  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  and  it  is  \  cry  biting  :  there  is,  however,  no 
indignation  in  it:  it  is  merely  written  to  please  Nero. 
Meanu  liilc,  the  emperor  began  to  hint  lit  the  millions  which 
the  philosopher  had  amassed.  Seneca  became  alarmed. 
and  offered  to  repay  the  whole  amount  and  content  himself 
with  11  small  annuity.  Nero  refused  the  offer,  and  Seneca 
now  retired  from  the  court,  gave  no  levees,  was  never  seen 
in  public,  and  tried  his  utmost  to  sink  into  oblivion.  But 
in  vain.  Some  one  mentioned  him  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso,  and  \ero  scut  him  an  order  to  commit 
suicide,  which  he  immediately  obeyed.  JIc  opened  the 
veins  in  his  feet  and  arms,  and,  discoursing  with  his  friends 
on  the  brevity  of  life  and  the  equanimity  of  the  philoso- 
pher, he  bled  to  death  in  a  hot  bath  65  A.  D.  From  the  re- 
vival of  letters  in  Europe,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  works  of  beneca,  both  the  philosophical  and 
the  poetical,  were  much  read  and  much  admired.  Editions 
were  numerous  and  translations  were  made  into  all  Euro- 
pean languages.  There  were,  however,  always  some  voices 
which  protested  against  his  fame;  and  when  his  admirers 
tried  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  his  adversaries  undertook,  seemingly  with  more  suc- 
cess, to  prove  that  he  was  an  atheist  and  a  mean  hypocrite. 
In  the  present  century  much  less  attention  has  been  paid 
to  him,  though  there  are  editions  of  his  works  of  quite  a 
recent  date — of  his  prose  writings  by  Fickcrt  (3  vols.,  Lcip- 
sie,  1842-45)  and  by  Haase  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1852-53),  and 
of  his  tragedies  by  Peipcr  and  Richter  (Leipsic,  1867).  Sec 
Farrar's  Seekent  after  God  ;  and  Ligbtfoot's  "  Essay  on  St. 
Paul  and  Seneca,"  appended  to  his  Coin,  on  tin-  Ej>.  to  the 
I'/tilijijiiana  (1868).  CLEMENS  PETERSEIT. 

Seneca  Falls,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
New  York  Central  11.  11.  and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal. 
at  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  has  fine  water-power  and 
beautiful  falls  of  Seneca  River,  flourishing  manufactures 
of  Btcam  fire-engines,  machinery,  pumps,  woollen  goods, 
etc.,  2  banks,  7  churches,  an  academy,  and  1  monthly  and 
2  weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  v.  5890 ;  of  tp.  6860. 

Seneca  Lake,  in  Western  New  York,  bounded  by  Sen- 
eca. Schuyler,  Ontario,  and  Yates  counties,  is  35  miles  long, 
from  1  to  4  miles  broad,  with  an  elevation  of  447  feet.  Its 
shores  are  bold,  picturesque,  and  fertile,  and  the  lake  is 
navigated  by  steamboats.  Its  waters  reach  Lake  Ontario 
by  Seneca  and  Oswcgo  Rivers.  Its  greatest  depth  is  630  feet. 

Seneca  Oil,  a  local  name  for  PKTIIOLEUM  (which  see). 

Senecas,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  so-called  Iroquois, 
or  Six  Nations  of  Indians  of  Western  New  York,  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike  of  that  confederacy.  Known  in 
their  own  language  as  Jfttndawa-oito,  or  "  People  of  the 
Great  Hill,"  from  one  of  their  original  seats  at  the  head 
of  Canandaigua  Lake,  near  Naples,  where,  according  to 
legend,  their  ancestors  sprang  from  the  ground,  they  were 
called  by  Champlain  Oittonoronimt  (whence  the  name  of 
Lake  Ontario);  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  Tsonnnntonnnn ; 
and  by  the  Dutch,  Siitnekaitfi — a  word  of  unknown  ety- 
mology, which  became  corrupted  into  Senecas.  They  were 
the  westernmost  of  the  original  five  tribes  composing  the 
famous  league  of  the  llodenosaunee  or  "  Long  House,"  of 
which  they  were  the  "  doorkeepers,"  since  their  geograph- 
ical position  brought  them  more  immediately  into  contact 
with  hostile  nations.  Though  they  seem  at  all  times  to 
have  constituted  fully  one-half  of  the  lighting  force  of  the 
confederacy,  they  had,  in  the  distribution  of  the  50  hered- 
itary sachemships,  the  smallest  number,  only  s,  while  the 
comparatively  feeble  tribe  of  Cayugas,  their  immediate 
neighbors  on  the  E.,  had  10  sachems.  This  anomaly  can 
best  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  probable  origin  of 
that  complicated  system  of  tribal,  clan,  and  family  re- 
lationship which,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  aboriginal  politics,  has  received  so  much  attention  from 
writers,  while  its  real  nature  has  usually  been  totally  mis- 
understood. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  "  na- 


tions "  of  the  confederacy  formed  but  one  tribe  at  a  period 
distinctly  within  the  range  of  existing  traditions,  there- 
fore not  more  than  three  or  four  centuries  ago.  The  only 
original  subdivisions  were  tho-c  still  subsisting  in  all  the 
tribes  under  the  name  of  ••clans."  eight  in  number,  ranged 
in  two  series — Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  and  Turtle;  Deer, 
Snipe.  Hi-mil,  and  Hawk.  All  the  members  of  the  same 
clan  are  regarded  as  constituting  a  single  family,  tracing 
their  descent  from  a  common  ancestry ;  they  can  therefore 
only  marry  in  other  elans.  The  clans,  being  a  social,  nut 
a  political  division,  were  doubtless  pretty  evenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  tribe  at  the  time  when  increasing  num- 
bers and  the  progress  of  coloni/.ation  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  geographical  subdivision — tirst  into  three,  and 
afterward  into  the  "  Five  Nations  "  now  known.  The  M-at 
of  government  having  been  at  Onondaga.  it  was  natural  that 
a  larger  number  of  the  sachems  remained  in  that  vicinity; 
hence,  the  Onondaga  "  nation,"  though  numerically  weak, 
retained  14  out  of  the  50  sacbcmsbips.  while  to  each  of  the 
two  original  colonies  18  sachems  were  assigned.  The 
eastern  colony  was  subsequently  divided  into  '2,  the  Onei- 
das  and  .Mohawks,  each  with  9  sachems,  and  the  western 
colony  also  into  two,  the  Cayugas  and  S* uccas,  the  former 
retaining  the  disproportionate  number  of  10  sachems 
simply  on  account  of  greater  proximity  to  the  capital  of 
the  league.  The  present  "nations"  arc  usually  said  to 
speak  distinct  languages,  but  they  are  in  reality  only  dia- 
lects, which  might  readily  be  differentiated  from  a  common 
tongue  in  three  or  four  centuries,  the  Onondaga  retaining 
a  pre-eminence  as  a  sort  of  "court-language,"  and  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  tongues  bearing  a  resemblance  which 
indicates  the  recent  date  of  their  separation.  When  Jirst 
known  to  the  French  explorers,  the  Senccas  occupied  the 
region  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Canan- 
daigua, but  during  the  seventeenth  century  they,  with 
their  brother  tribes,  waged  incessant  and  successful  wars 
against  their  western  neighbor*;  who  were  more  remotely 
of  their  own  lineage— the  Hurons  or  Wyandottes  of  Lake 
Huron,  the  Jenesasas  (Neutral  Nation  or  Kntinn  'lit  I'lint 
of  the  Jesuits)  on  the  Niagara  peninsula,  the  Kahunas, 
Erikes,  or  Eries  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Andastes,  otherwise  known  as  Susquehanno'-ks,  Minquas, 
Mingoes,  or  Conestogas,  on  Susquehanna  River.  Large 
numbers  of  the  defeated  Hurons,  and  all  the  survivors 
of  the  Jenesasas,  Kahquas.  and  Andastes,  as  well  as  cap- 
tives from  many  other  hostile  tribes,  were  adopted  by 
the  Senccas,  who  were  indebted  to  this  resource  for  their 
numerical  preponderance.  At  one  time  captives  of  eleven 
different  tribes  are  mentioned  as  having  been  thus  adopted. 
Descendants  of  the  Eries  are  still  pointed  out  among  them. 
The  exploits  vaguely  ascribed  by  historians  to  the  ••  Iro- 
quois/' of  carrying  their  arms  to  the  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see rivers,  were  usually  true  only  of  the  Senccas.  among  whom 
resided  the  two  hereditary  war-chiefs  of  the  confederacy. 
The  Senecas  bore  the  brunt  of  the  famous  battle  where 
Braddock  lost  his  life,  as  they  had  previously  done  of  sev- 
eral French  invasions  from  Canada,  and  were,  as  allies  of 
the  English,  the  chief  sufferers  by  Gen.  Sullivan's  famous 
campaign  of  1779.  Having  made  peace  at  Fort  Stanwix 
(1784),  they  sold  to  the  U.  S.  most  of  their  lands  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  removed  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany.  They  rendered  good  ser- 
vice as  allies  of  the  American  forces  during  the  campaign 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  1812-14,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Protestant  missions  have  become  during  the  present  cen- 
tury prosperous  agriculturists,  whose  religious  anil  educa- 
tional status  differs  little  from  that  of  their  white  neighbors. 
Through  the  advance  of  settlement  in  Western  New  York 
the  ancient  territories  of  the  Senecas  were  rapidly  dimin- 
ished by  successive  purchases,  until  about  1S47  they  wc:c 
reduced  to  the  three  reservations  of  Cattai  augus,  Alleghany, 
and  Tonawanda — some  66,000  acres.  Karly  c.-timates  of 
their  population  were  much  exaggerated,  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  more  numerous  than 
at  present,  while  it  is  certain  that  they  have  largely  in- 
creased since  1812.  They  numbered  in  1S70.  r.nCiii,  besides 
200  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  about  200  with  the  Mohawks 
on  the  Grand  River  reservation  in  Canada.  The  Quakers 
founded  schools  among  the  Seneeas  before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions sent  missionaries  thither  early  in  the  present  century. 
To  the  teachings  of  Rev.  Asher  Wright  (1802-70)  of  the  Buf- 
falo (subsequently  of  the  Cattaraugus)  reservation,  Rev. 
Asher  Bliss*  and  Rev.  William  Hall  of  Cattaraugus  and 
Alleghany  reservations,  and  Rev.  Anson  Gleason  of  Catta- 
raugus, the  Senccas  owe  their  religious  and  educational 
status.  The  former  gentleman,  a  scholar  of  culture,  trans- 
lated portions  of  the  Script)  ires  and  several  educational  works 
into  Seneca,  and  prepared  a  hymn-book.  I'OHTKII  C.  Buss. 


*  Father  of  the  writer. 


BENECAVILLE-8ENNAAB. 


Scn'ecaville,  p.-v.,   Kichland  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0. 

Se'Dcfeldcr  (At.oys;,  I.,  ut  Prague  HOT.  d.  1771  ;  en- 

g   .ii    Munich,  his   lather   being  an  actor  ; 

,|.led  afterward  literature,  iiml  cn/a-cd  linully  in  the 

printing   Im-im---.  which   led  in  his  intention  of  l.miim- 

KU'in   Uhi.-h   -eei.      I, uck  nl'  money  and  the  imperfection 

InrentloD   in  it"  primitiv  o   tUt«  caii-cd  him   many 

difficulties  ini'l  disappointment-,  nnil  it  win  not  until  I  MM;. 

wlicn  Ii tiled  :i(  Munich  and  rt ived  tho  support  ol  I  he 

Bavarian  government,  tliiit  he  win  able  to  carry  his  in- 
vention In  pciTection  and  make  il  nl'  rciilly  practical  im- 
porim-e.  h.  at  Munich  l-Vb. 'Jrt,  1.-C,  I.  He  wrote  a  /.•  </•- 
lui  ii  'Ifr  l.iilnu/rii/iliif  |  isl'.i),  which  was  translated  into 

English       ('•,,, !,,!•<:•  Count  of  I. ilk, ,•,,;: ,,l,y  (I.S19). 

Senegal',  a  river  <>f  Western  Africa,  rises  in  Int.  10° 
30'  N.  and  Ion.  IS"  40'  W.,  in  I  ho  Madingo  highlan  Is  ; 
lli.us  lir.-t  X.  W.,  then  W..  and  enters  the  Atlantic  in  hit. 
In  N.,  .liter  a  course  of  about  HHiu  miles.  It.  divides  intn 
two  I. randies  :it  35  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  southern- 
d"  \\hi-h  is  deep  ennugh  for  the  largest  vessels,  but  a 
shil'lin^  sandbar  at  its  nmutli,  having  only  10  feet  of  water, 
in :il,,  c»  very  difficult.  IU  shores  are  generally 

won  :|eil  mil  fertile,  but  frequent  cataracts  and  shoals  ob- 
struct its  na\ igatinn,  and  make  it  of  comparatively  small 
eniuinri '  ial  importance. 

Srnrgul,  the  collective  name  of  the  French  colonial 
set  IN  -mi  'ins  <>n  the  river  Senegal,  including  the  island  of  St. 
I.  -  ii-,  at  (lie  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Goree,  off  Cape  Verd. 
They  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  controlled 

ssivoly  by  the  West  India,  Senegal,  and  East  India 
companies,  and  held  by  the  English  from  1758  to  1779  and 
frnm  ISOIHo  1S14.  A  syiitem  of  military  colonization  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Algeria  is  also  applied  here,  though,  as  it 
wmilil  M  cm.  nut  with  any  great  success, as  several  stations 
h:i\r  lie. •!!  abandoned  „!  |:,t,..  The  population  was  esti- 
mate I  in  is;  |  :1t  1UU,000,  and  the  value  of  exports  at 
lo.Miti.iino  francs:  of  imports  at  6,400,000  franoa.  Com- 
merce is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

SrnrnHin'liiii,  a  largo  division  of  Western  Africa, 
bounded  N.  by  Sahara,  10.  by  Simian.  S.  by  Guinea,  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  extending  between  iat.  8°  and  17° 
X..  and  between  Ion.  4°  and  17°  W.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  400,000  sq.  in. ;  its  pop.  at  about  9,000,000.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Senegal  anil  Gambia,  which  together 
with  the  Hio  Grande  are  the  only  streams  of  any  import- 
au  i .  Tim  surface  of  this  country  presents  a  belt  from  100 
to  200  miles  wide,  of  low,  flat  coastland,  generally  of  a 
swampy  and  marshy,  though  in  some  places  of  an  arid  and 
sandy,  character.  Behind  these  plains  the  interior  rises 
in  terraces  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  Kong  Mountains, 
whose  highest  peaks  do  not  rise  more  than  3280  feet.  The 
country  is  very  little  known,  however,  on  account  of  the 
climate,  which  is  often  very  trying  to  the  natives,  and  sure 
death  to  t!ie  European.  Senegauibia  and  Nubia  are  tho 

-t  places  on  earth.  In  the  dry  season  the  thermometer 
elands  at  102°  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  110° 
at  noon,  and  in  the  sandy  districts,  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  strongly  reflected,  such  a  heat  is  produced  that  eggs 
can  be  cooked  by  simply  burying  them  in  the  sand.  In 
the  wet  season  the  heat  is  not  diminished,  and  the  rain, 
which  pours  down  continuously,  with  a  roaring,  thunder- 
ing sound  like  that  of  the  discharge  of  musketry,  trans- 
forms tho  atmosphere  to  a  real  vapor-bath.  In  the  high- 
lands the  climate  is,  of  course,  cooler,  and  the  air  is  free 
from  the  death-bringing  vegetable  miasmas  with  which  it 
is  impregnated  in  the  coastland.  The  vegetation  of  such  a 
country  must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  luxuriant  wher- 
ever the  soil  is  fertile ;  and  it  is  so,  though  travellers  de- 
Bcribc  it  as  somewhat  monotonous.  In  the  forests  the 
gigantic  baobab,  tho  African  teak,  and  other  timber  trees 
alternate  with  different  kinds  of  palms,  the  banana,  the 
broad-fruit  tree,  and  the  mangrove.  Rice,  sugar,  indigo, 

("''a  entl'ee.  and  cotton   grow   wild    and    are  of  good 

quality.  Oranges  were  introduced  by  tho  Portuguese,  and 
are  cultivated  but  not  eaten  by  tho  natives.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Scncgumbin  consist  of  a  great  number  of  different 
whose  descent  and  relationships  involve 
many  intricate  ci.mplications.  N.  of  the  Senegal  live  the 

:  tribes  nt  tlic  Moors:  S..  tho  Yolofs.  The  Yolofs 
are  negroes  of  the  very  deepest  black,  and  with  thick  lips 
and  woiilly  hair,  but  they  arc  tall,  well  proportioned,  with 
noble  features,  and  often  remarkably  handsome.  They  are 
Mohammedans,  warlike,  energetic.'  and  industrious,  and 
language,  which  is  entirely  different  frnm  that  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  has  much  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Kallirs  in  its  grammatical  structure.  Farther  S.  live  the 

1  ihs.  They  have  an  olive -brnwn  c'linj.lexinn,  long, 
silky  hair,  ca-lc  nose,  and  show  an  apparent  relation  to 
tho  Caucasian  race.  They  call  themselves  ••  white  men," 


and  arc  proud,  but  open,  trustworthy,  and  kind  :  they  are 
.Mohammedans.  In  tin-  highlands  live  the  Mandi- 
who  have  all  the  characteri-tic*  nf  the  liegrne-  wonllv 
Imir,  thick  li|i-.  Mat  nns,-,  and  Mack  cnmplcx inn  -  but  they 
'  are  tall,  well-proportioned,  -iiiij.le  minded,  cheerful,  win- 
ning, and  indn-tiioii-  ;  some  of  them  are  Mohammedan-, 
other-  are  idolater".  l!el«een  these  tribes,  and  especially 
a!oM_'  tin-  ci.a-i  -,  li\  i-  man  v  nt  her  smaller  tribes,  which  are 
often  utterly  debased  and  barbarous,  turbulent,  and  given 
tn  intoxication  and  robbery.  lOach  tribe  forms  genernllv 
a  state  of  its  own,  but  with  the  lower  tribes  one  tribe  is 
often  broken  up  into  several  states,  each  state  consisting 
only  nf  one  family:  we  are  here  near  the  bottom  of  hu- 
manity. Of  foreigners,  the  French,  tho  English,  and  the 
I'ortiigueso  have  made  settlement-  or  hold  pn-.essinns  in 
Seiiegainbia — the  French  on  the  river  Senegal,  the  Knglish 
on  the  Gambia,  ami  the  Portuguese  on  the  Kin  <i  ramie. 

Spn'pka,  a  drug  consisting  of  the  root  of  an  indigenous 
perennial  plant,  /'«///,/.>/<!  «••»></».  natural  order  I'olygaleie. 
This  plant  grows  throughout  most  parts  of  the  V.  S.,  fre- 
quenting open  fields  and  rocky  places.  It  is  a  small  herb, 
with  small  white  flowers  forming  a  close  spike  at  the  sum- 
mit of  tin  -i, -in.  The  roots  are  of  various  sizes,  tapering, 
branched,  and  twisted,  with  a  thick  gnarled  head  from 
which  the  several  yearly  stems  arise.  The  epidermis  is  dark- 
colored,  corrugated,  and  is  the  active  part  of  the  root.  The 
dried  root  baa  but  little  smell,  but  leaves  a  pungent  ami 
acrid  impression  in  the  mouth  after  chewing.  Sencka  con- 
tains a  peculiar  principle  called  polygalii-  «<  ;.t,  probably 
identical  with  saponine.  Tho  drug  is  an  acrid  irritant,  pro- 
ducing vomiting  and  purging  in  overdose.  Its  first  use  in 
medicine  was  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  employed  it  at  a 
remedy  in  cases  of  rattlesnake-bite,  but  by  physician,  it  is 
now  used  almost  exclusively  as  an  ingredient  in  cough  mix 
turcs  in  the  second  stage  of  respiratory  catarrhs.  IU 
effects  are  analogous  to  those  of  squill.  Sencka  is  an  in- 
gredient of  the  compound  fyrup  of  aquill  of  the  U.  S.  Plmr- 
macopceia.  KIIWAUU  CUIITIS. 

Scn'eschnl  [probably  from  the  old  Ger.  ttnt-tcnlr, 
"senior  servant"],  an  officer  of  mediaeval  courts,  origi- 
nally of  menial  character,  but  in  later  times  powerful 
magnates  sought  the  office,  which  in  eomo  instances  con- 
ferred upon  its  occupant  high  military  and  judicial  trusts. 
Not  only  monarebs,  but  many  nobles,  were  attended  by  a 
seneschal,  sometimes  called  a  bailiff  or  high  steward,  for 
the  throe  terms  arc  nearly  synonymous. 

Senigallia,  Italy.    See  SINIGALLIA. 

Srn'iiir  (\ASSAI  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Uffington.  Berkshire, 
England,  Sept.  26,  1790;  studied  at  Eton:  graduated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1811;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1818:  was  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford  1825-30, 
and  again  1847-02;  was  master  in  chancery  1835-53,  and 
subsequently  examiner  in  political  economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  D.  at  Kensington  Juno  I.  1864.  Anthor 
of  essays  upon  political  economy,  philosophy,  etc.,  of  nar- 
ratives of  travel  in  Turkey  and  Greece  (1859)  and  in  France 
and  Italy  (1871),  and  was  for  forty  years  a  leading  con- 
tributor to  tho  Ediubiinjh  Revieic  and  other  magazines. 

Scnise,  Italy.     See  APPENDIX. 

Srnlis',  town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on  the 
Nonette,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  cathedral 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  flour,  and  wool.  P.  6085. 

Scn'nii  [Arab,  tana],  the  leaves  of  several  species  of 
cassia  constitute  the  commercial  senna,  brought  from 
Southern  India  and  from  Alexandria.  A  senna-plant  is 
indigenous  in  Egypt  and  tho  African  deserts,  which  is 
called  /'•*«*/./  in  nf>t',:f!'i,  and  furnishes  most  of  the  Alex- 
andria senna.  Great  labor  has  been  expended  by  chemists 
in  endeavoring  to  isolate  the  valuable  cathartic  principle 
of  senna,  which  has  now  been  known  since  1868  to  be  an 
acid  substance  called  catlmrtic  anV,  which  was  discovered 
by  Dragendorff  and  Kubly.  It  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
well  known,  but  is  believed  to  be  a  complex  compound  of 
the  ylnriuiiie  family,  and,  singularly,  contains  mi/filiiu: 
Like  glucosides  generally,  it  is  easily  alterable,  anil  hence 
difficult  of  isolation  and  preparation.  (For  further  infor- 
mation reference  may  be  made  to  Wood  and  Bache's  t '.  S. 
Ditpeiisutury,  under  "Senna.")  HEMIV  Wt  HTZ. 

Scnnnnr',  a  state  of  North-eastern  Africa  and  a  part 
of  Nubia,  lies  between  the  Bahr-el-Atrck  and  the  I!ahr-cl- 
Abiod,  and  extends  from  Iat.  12°  to  15°  45'  N. ;  it  is  sub- 
ject to  Egypt.  The  surface  presents  an  elevated  plain, 
consisting  of  a  sandy  soil  strewn  with  large  boulders,  but 
occasionally  broken  by  the  presence  of  large,  isolated 
nicks,  rising  to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  such  as  Moia, 
Mandera,  and  Lcgadi  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of 
Scnnaar.  Along  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek,  the  proper  valley  of 
the  Nile,  tho  soil  is  more  productive,  tho  sand  being  mined 
with  alluvial  deposits  or  altogether  supplanted  by  a  rich, 
stiff  marl ;  and  it  is  only  this  tract  of  land  which  is  in- 
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habited,  the  whole  valley  being  studded  with  village*, 
while  there  are  very  few  settlements  to  the  E.  of  the  river, 
toward  the  Abyssinian  Alps,  and  mine  at  nil  along  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad.  The  climate  of  Seminar  is  like  that  of  all 
Xubia.  extremely  hot,  the  thermometer  often  rising  during 
the  dry  season  to  119°  in  the  shade.  The  soil  then  looks 
like  a 'piece  of  parchment,  bare,  naked,  cracked,  anil  hard- 
baked.  When  the  rain  eomes  it  is  transformed  into  one 
vast  sheet  of  mire,  and  then  tlurrn  is  sown  without  any 
further  preparation  of  soil  than  what  Nature  has  done 
herself.  Durra  is  not  only  the  easiest  kind  of  grain  to 
cultivate,  but  it  is  also  the  most  remunerative;  anil  al- 
though it  is  inferior  to  wheat  as  a  breadstuff,  it  yields  an 
excellent  beer  and  brandy,  whieh  the  natives  enjoy  very 
freely — too  freely  indeed,  intoxication  being  a  feature  of 
their  every-day  life.  The  inhabitants  arc  an  extremely 
mixed  race,  and,  like  most  mixed  races,  they  are  indolent 
and  sensual.  At  one  time  they  were  Christians;  now 
they  are  Mohammedans,  but  their  Islamism  does  not  sit 
deeper  than  did  their  Christianity.  They  are,  IIOWCMT, 
not  without  ingenuity.  Their  houses  are  often  well  built, 
and  they  possess  much  skill  in  gold-smelting,  leathcr- 
working,  and  pottery.  They  have  built  several  cities,  of 
which  Sennaar  is  the  capital,  in  hit.  111°  34'  N.,  Ion.  33° 
30'  E.  It  was  a  century  ago  a  large  and  populous  eity, 
built  of  brick  and  containing  several  noteworthy  cdiiices, 
but  of  late  it  has  declined  very  much;  large  portions  of  it 
are  in  ruins,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  de- 
creased from  30,000  to  4000. 

Sennacherib.  See  ASSYRIA,  by  W.  JACOBS,  A.  M., 
and  XIXKVEII.  by  UKOIICK  SMITH. 

Sen'nett,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  Central  K.  K.  P.  1748. 

Sriioi'n,  p.-v.,  Coweta  co.,  Ga.,  on  Savannah  Griffin 
and  North  Alabama  K.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  academics.  1 
newspaper,  2  warehouses,  1  hotel,  and  planing,  merchant, 
and  saw  mills.  P.  about  1000. 

.1.  E.  STALLINGS,  ED.  "SENOIA  JOURNAL." 

Sens,  town  of  France,  department  of  Yonne,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yonne,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  manufactures 
of  leather,  serge,  druggets,  and  glue,  and  an  active  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp.  P.  11,514. 

Sensation.  See  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  PRES.  J.  McCosn, 
S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Sensa'tionalism,  a  term  in  philosophy  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  derived 
originally  from  the  senses.  Various  other  terms  are  used 
as  its  synonyms — viz.  "sensism,"  "sensualism,"  "scu- 
suism,"  "empiricism,"  etc.  Hobbes  (in  1650)  taught  that 
all  knowledge  grows  out  of  sensations.  After  sensation 
there  remains  behind  the  memory  of  it,  which  may  reap- 
pear in  consciousness.  The  memory  of  objects  once  per- 
ceived is  aided  by  words.  We  therefore  connect  words  to 
our  mental  representations  of  objects.  The  same  word, 
serving  as  a  sign  for  numerous  similar  objects,  gives  rise 
to  general  ideas.  Locke  held  substantially  the  same  views. 
Condillae  (1755)  likewise  endeavored  to  explain  all  mental 
functions  as  transformations  of  sensation  (sensations  truns- 
form(es).  Desire  arises  from  the  recollection  of  a  past 
sensation  ;  the  Ego  is  the  totality  of  sensations.  Bonnet 
(1755),  Von  Holbach  (1770),  Buffon  (1780),  Cabanis  (1798), 
Destutt  de  Tracy  (1815),  Laromiguiere  (1818)  held  the  doc- 
trine of  sensationalism.  Among  recent  German  writers 
Czolbe  has  elaborated  a  system  of  psychology  that  derives 
all  the  elements  of  self-consciousness  from  sensation.  But 
he  has  to  assume  teleological  forms — "  the  sensations  and 
feelings  which  are  hidden  in  space  or  the  world-soul" — to 
explain  the  "  fundamental  limits  of  knowledge."  His 
contemporaries,  however — Moleschott,  BUchner,  Vogt — 
proclaim  not  only  sensationalism,  but  materialism  without 
reserve.  While  Cabanis  said  that  thought  is  a  secretion 
of  the  brain,  Carl  Vogt  added,  "  the  brain  produces  thought 
in  the  same  way  that  the  liver  produces  bile,"  etc.  John 
Stuart  Mill  (1865)  defines  matter  to  be  "a  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation,"  and  mind  to  be  "  a  series  of  feel- 
ings with  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling  ;"  thus 
making  sensation  the  central  principle,  not  only  of  know- 
ledge, but  of  being,  and  apparently  reaching  the  doctrine 
of  Berkeley,  JSbMMtjMr4t;pii  Post-Kantian  sensationalism 
has  had  to  explain  away  the  existence  of  universal  and 
necessary  ideas,  such  as  time,  space,  causality,  etc.  Mill 
holds  the  geometrical  axioms  to  be  "generalizations  from 
observation."  Herbert  Spencer  (ISiiD)  holds  that  know- 
ledge consists  in  "symbolic  conceptions"  when  it  relates 
to  aught  else  than  concrete  objects  that  are  not  "  too  great 
or  too  multitudinous  to  be  mentally  represented."  In  con- 
trast to  this,  he  holds  that  "  the  ultimate  truth  which  tran- 
scends experience  by  underlying  it  is  the  persistence  of 
force."  Thus,  he  makes  in  one  instance  all  general  ideas 


"symbolic,"  the  real  being  particular  things  only;  and 
then  he  makes  Force,  which  corresponds  to  the  most  sym- 
bolic of  our  ideas,  to  be  the  most  real  of  realities.  (See 
NOMINALISM  and  REALISM.)  WILLIAM  T.  Il.utms. 

Senses,  individual  developments  of  the  general  sensi- 
bility belonging  to  the  Urimg organltm.  In  the  individual 
senses,  hearing,  sight,  etc.,  the  general  sensibility  of  the 
organism  has  'become  immensely  intensified  by  being  con- 
centrated and  localized  in  distinct  organs,  the  ear,  the  eye. 
etc.,  and  by  being  specialized  so  that  each  organ  transfers 
from  the  object  to  consciousness  only  a  distinct  part  of  that 
total  impression  which  the  object  is  able  to  make  and  the 
consciousness  is  capable  of  receiving — the  ear  only  the  au- 
dible, the  eye  only  the  visible,  etc.  There  are  five  such 
senses — hearing,  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  feeling — but  they 
nil  rise  simply  as  individual  developments  of  the  same  fun- 
damental faculty  of  general  sensibility;  which  is  evident 
from  the  curious  connection  existing  between  them.  (Sec 
HISTOLOGY.)  But  their  degree  of  indivldualiiation  is  very 
different.  In  sight  it  is  highest.  All  sensations,  whether 
they  come  through  the  hand  or  the  ear.  transform  themselves 
into  visions,  when  they  become  vivid  ;  while  an  image  never 
.-us:>;e>t-<  anything  to  the  other  senses  except  through  M»O- 
ciations.  It  is  feeblest  in  smell  and  taste.  They  both  dis- 
appear very  easily  in  mere  feeling,  such  as  smell  in  snec •/.- 
ing  and  taste  in  nausea.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the 
general  sensibility  of  the  human  organism  covers  a  much 
larger  ground  than  its  live  individual  senses.  There  are 
sensations  which  enter  into  consciousness  with  great  vivid- 
ness without  going  through  the  senses,  as,  for  instance,  the 
feelings  of  hunger,  thirst,  suffocation,  etc..  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  sensations  of  organic  life;  or  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  accompanying  rest  and  fatigue,  etc., 
generally  designated  as  muscular  sensations.  This  obser- 
vation has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  delicate  researches 
which  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  whole  question 
of  sensation  and  sensibility,  but  it  has  also  caused  .-omn 
physiologists  and  psychologists  (Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  etc.)  to  push  their  zeal  for  putting  life  into 
a  thorough  system  so  far  as  to  propound  a  sixth  sense,  the 
muscular  sense.  Thereby,  however,  nothing  is  gained  but 
to  throw  the  definition  of  sense  into  confusion.  Those  sen- 
sations result  directly  from  the  general  sensibility  in  its 
unindividualized,  unspecialized  form;  that  is  their  place 
in  the  system.  CI.KMEXS  PETKIISEN. 

Sen'sitive  Plant,  a  name  applied  to  Minima  putlica, 
a  low  leguminous  plant  of  tropical  America,  now  widely 
dispersed  over  the  world  and  commonly  cultivated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  movement  of  the  leaves  when  brushed  or 
jarred,  appearing  to  shrink  from  the  touch.  This  faculty 
is  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  several  other  species  of  Mi- 
mosa and  some  related  plants,  such  as  the  sensitive  brier 
(Schraakia)  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  (See  VEGETABLE  PHYS- 
IOLOGY.) 

Senso'rinm  [Lat.],  with  earlier  philosophers  and  phy- 
siologists, meant  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  with  Cartesius,  the 
pineal  gland ;  with  Boerhaave,  the  boundary-line  between 
the  gray  and  white  substances.  It  now  means  the  seat  of 
sensation ;  and  as  sensation  has  been  proved  to  take  place 
wherever  there  exists  a  ganglionic  structure,  the  term  is 
now  coextensive  with  that  of  nervous  centres. 

Sen'tence  [Lat.  sentential,  in  the  law,  denotes  a  judg- 
ment or  determination  pronounced  by  a  court  after  the 
trial  or  hearing  of  a  cause,  by  which  the  remedy  is  granted 
or  the  sanction  is  imposed.  In  the  common-law  courts  the 
term  is  confined  to  criminal  cases,  their  final  decision  in 
civil  suits  being  called  a  "judgment ;"  while  the  correspond- 
ing act  of  a  court  of  equity  is  usually  denominated  a  "  de- 
cree." In  those  tribunals  whose  procedure  is  based  upon 
the  civil  law — in  the  admiralty  courts,  the  English  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  sometimes  in  the  American  probate  or 
surrogate's  courts — the  word  "sentence"  is  used,  instead 
of  "judgment"  or  "decree,"  to  designate  all  judicial  de- 
terminations. The  sentences  in  civil  causes  like  judgments 
are  either  final  or  interlocutory — final,  when  they  pass  upon 
all  the  issues  material  to  the  decision,  determine  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties,  and  terminate  the  pending  con- 
troversy ;  interlocutory,  when  they  pass  upon  some  collateral 
matter  or  proceeding  in  the  action,  or  when  they  establish 
some  right  preliminary  to  the  final  adjudication.  In  crimi- 
nal trials,  according  to  the  common-law  methods,  the  sen- 
tences are  all  from  their  very  nature  final.  It  is  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  jury  to  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused.  When  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  rendered,  the 
prisoner  is  thereby  convicted,  and  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
and  function  of  the  court  to  pronounce  upon  him  the  judg- 
ment or  sentence  whieh  the  law  provides  as  a  punishment 
for  his  crime.  Previous  to  this  final  act  in  all  cases  of 
felony  the  convict  is  publicly  asked  by  the  judge  if  he  has 
anything  to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  not  be 
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IIPIIIIHIII I  upon  him.     This  proceeding,  which  was  origi- 
nated nt  ;ni  early  period  ot  the  Engli-h  law.  when  the  pris- 
could  not  be  defended  by  counsel,  in   order  thiit  lie 
mii;ht  have  mi  ii|>|nirti>nit.v  I"  suggest  any  error  that  had 
i  red.  is    now  an  empty  funn,  and  \  el  tin1  form  lun   i   bi 
observed  or  else  the  judgment  would  In-  illegal.      N.J  error 
heina  shown,   (li.-  presiding  judge  declares  the   sentcii' .-. 
whereby   III nil  orders  lln-  pii-oncr  I"   In-  capitally  ex- 
ecuted mi  ;i  ecitain  day  named,  nr  to  !»•  imp! -isoncd  for  a 
[•perilled  period,  nr  to  In'  finrd  in  a  de.-iL'nuie.l  amount,  as 
U«    may  be.      This   sentence   is    entered   by  the  clerk, 
and  constitute-  ;t  most  important  part  "I  tin-  j udirial  record. 
The  dui-trincH  and  rules  nf  the  law  in  reference  In  the  nature 
iin.l  ctlc.-t-  nl   judgments  apply  also  to  sentences.     (See 

,J|   |,i,  MI  .lollV    NollloV    PoMKROY. 

Sen'ter  (IsAAr),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  Hampshire  about 
17...  ly  in  I  ill-  ut  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he 

studied  medicine:  was  surgeon  in  Arnnlil's  expedition 
against  Quebec  ITT.'i.  during  which  he  kept  an  inlerc-t  mi; 
Ji,in-iin/,  pnhli-hcd  in  vnl.  i.  of  the  /lullfiln  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  "I'  I'ennsylvania;  piacti-cd  Ins  profession  with 
distinguished  success  at  Pawtucket,  and  afterward  at  New- 
poit:  contributed  to  the  medical  and  scientitic  joanuUl) 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  medical  societies  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  mill  Massachusetts,  and  for  many  years 
pre-idcnt  of  the  Kliodo  Island  branch  of  tho  Society  of 
C'incinmiti.  I),  at  Newport  Dec.  '2H,  IT'.W. 

Separate  Lutherans  or  Prussia.  When  King 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  by  a  cabinet  order  of 
Sept.  27,  1KI",  first  attempted  to  introduce,  or  at  least  to 
prepare,  a  union  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  Prussia,  tho  attempt  was  met  with  much  hesi- 
tation, not  to  say  ii\cr-ion.  l.y  many  earnest  Lutherans,  who 
found  an  eloquent  :MI<|  fcarle-s  -poke-man  in  Johann  Gott- 
fried Scheibel,  professor  in  theology  at  the  university  and 
minister  at  the  church  of  St.  Klisjibetli  in  P.reslau.  His 
two  sermons  (of  Nov.  2,  1817,  and  Apr.  1.1, 1821),  in  which 
ho  compared  thc>  Reformed  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Suppci  with  the  Egyptian  I. sis-worship,  and  declared  par- 
ticipation in  it  a  deadly  sin,  set  the  difficulties  of  the  in- 
tended union  very  forcibly  before  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
and  became  the  rallying  point  of  the  disaffected.  The 
alterations  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  the 
breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  introduction  of  the  formula, 
I'krini.  iiur  I.nnl,  mii/n.  Tlii*  /»  ....  lie  also  absolutely  re- 
fused to  adopt,  and  was  suspended;  but  up  to  tho  year 
1830  the  opposition  to  the  royal  plan  confined  itself  mainly 
to  the  literary  sphere.  In  this  hitter  year,  however,  two 
new  cabinet  orders,  of  Apr.  4  and  Apr.  30,  were  issued 
with  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  cause;  and  then  an  open 
breach  took  place.  Several  distinguished  men,  such  as 
Henry  Stcffcns,  1'rof.  Huschke,  and  Attorney-general  von 
Haiigwit/.,  many  clergymen,  and  between  200  and  300 
families,  joined  Seheibel.  Tho  measures  which  the  govern- 
ment employed  were  at  first  rather  cautious.  Scheibel  was 
driven  into  exile  by  chicanery,  and  died  in  Nuremberg  Mar. 
21,  1842;  Stcffens  was  removed  to  Berlin,  and  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  Huschke  and  Huugwitz.  The  results 
were  not  satisfactory,  however.  Tho  demands  became  every 
day  louder  of  entire  separation  from  the  state  Church  and 
of  complete  surrender  by  the  state  to  the  congregation  of 
the  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  government.  To  suppress 
the  fermentation,  first  the  police  and  then  military  force 
were  used.  Clergymen  were  thrown  into  prison,  laymen 
were  fined  heavily,  assemblies  dispersed  by  dragoons.  Many 
families  emigrated  to  America,  but  with  the  martyrdom  the 
enthusiasm  rose  higher,  and  the  number  of  the  separatists 
increased.  With  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
to  the  throne  in  1840  the  situation  changed.  He  restored 
the  imprisoned  ministers  to  liberty,  left  the  congregations 
undisturbed  in  their  endeavors  at  organization,  and  finally 
'iiizcd  the  accomplished  establishment  July  23,  1845. 
In  1S47  a  great  number  of  Lutheran  congregations  joined 
the  separatist*,  discontented  with  the  continued  agitations 
of  the  union  agenda ;  and  at  a  synod  held  at  Berlin  Oct. 
12-14,  1857,  one  speaker  declared  all  tho  non-separate  Lu- 
theran congregations  in  Prussia  to  be  the  schools  of  Satan. 
The  /eal  of  the  establishment,  however,  was  soon  to  be 
turned  against  its  own  bosom.  In  1858  the  Oberkirchcn 
Collegium  of  lircslan,  the  highest  administrative  authority 
of  the  establishment,  wanted  to  he  specially  mentioned 
in  the  official  Sunday  prayer  made  by  the  minister:  some 
objections  were  made;  a  discussion  of  the  authority  of  the 
obcrkiivlicn  Collegium  arose,  and  it  now  became  apparent 
that  tlie  members  of  tho  establishment  held  very  different 

ri«wl  . cerning  church  government.  In  1861  two  parties, 

nc  under  lln.-chke.  and  a  radical  under  Dicdrich, 
tormed,  and  soon  alter  they  entirely  cca-cd  to  have 
liny  intercourse,  condemning  each  other  in  the  hur.-hc-i 
expressions,  (let.  L's,  IS7I.  a  conference  was  held  at  Eise- 
nach with  tho  purpose  of  re-establishing  unity. 


S'-p'aratistR,  a  Christian  sect  which  was  organized  in 
r-i'.:  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  They  aim  at  a  return  to  primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  object  to  taking  judicial  or  other 
oath-.  In  I  s;;;;,  parliament  passed  an  act  permitting  them 
to  make  use  of  an  affirmation  in  the  place  of  the  oath. 

Scpariili-ts,  one  of  the  chief  secU  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans ;  also  called  .Mo i  -./i;  tu~  i  which  tee). 

Kepin.     See  IMHA   INK. 

Sepindn1.    See  (  i  TTI.E-FISH. 

Scpino,  Italy.     See  API'KNIUX. 

Se'poy  [a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  tipnJti,  "sol- 
dier"!, a  native  soldier  in  I  be  l!iiti-li  ser\  ice  in  India,  lie 
fore  I  be  iricat  Sepoy  rebellion  of  lk.'>s  thc-e  troop-  niilll- 
lieird  LML'.'.'^'I  men,  'but  in  Is7l  the  force  of  natives  in  In- 
dia proper  was  given  as  In:;. Mil.  The  Sepoys  consist  of 

Moba ic. I. in-.    Kaipoiits.    lli.il.man-,    and   men   of  other 

cast.^,  lic-idc.-   Sikhs,   (ihoorkas.  and  hill  nun   of  %  a 
tribes.     The  officers  are  European. 

Sep'sidn!  [  I, at.  ../.».  from  aim.,  to  "creep"],  a  family 
of  the  order  Sauria  and  group  Leptoglossa,  including  cer- 
tain small  lizards.  The  body  is  subcylindrical  and 
irate .1.  and  the  tail  conical  and  pointed;  the  scales  smooth; 
the  head  conical  and  regularly  shielded,  with  the  rostral 
plate  quite  largo,  and  the  nostrils  in  a  notch  in  the  hinder 
edge  of  the  rostral  shield;  the  limbs  variable  in  develop- 
ment, generally  all  being  present,  but  sometimes  (e.  g. 
\.W.,r..«)  only  the  posterior  two:  according  to  Cope,  the 
temporal  fossa  is  roofed,  the  prcmaxillary  double,  and  the 
palatine  maxillary  lamina.*  often  dilated.  The  family  is  a 
small  one,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  being  chietly 
developed  in  Africa.  Two  species  (>',/,»  i, ,',/./,  »v/,,,  and 
StngfHH  iH'1'ltntat)  occur  in  Europe.  TiiKonoiiE  (JILL. 

Septa'rium  [pi.  icptaria;  Lat.  teptnm.  -  partition"], 
concretions  formed  by  segregations  of  calcareous  mutter 
diffused  through  clay,  not  uncommon  in  shale-beds  of  all 
formations.  They  are  lenticular  or  spheroidal  in  form, 
sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  ten  feet  or  more.  In 
many  instances  these  concretions  seem  to  solidify  first  and 
most  completely  at  the  surface,  and  subsequently  the  in- 
terior by  shrinkage  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
ramified  cracks;  later,  these  are  filled  with  calc-spar  or 
some  other  substance  deposited  from  a  solution  that  has 
penetrated  the  mass,  and  then,  when  broken  or  weathered, 
the  sparry  lines  show  septa  or  partitions,  from  which  the 
name  teptarium  comes.  They  are  also  sometimes  called 
lurllt-flonei,  the  flattened  concretions,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are  divided  into  polygonal  spaces,  having  somewhat  the 
aspect  of  the  carapace  of  a  turtle.  Septaria  frequently 
form  about  some  organic  nucleus,  as  a  leaf,  shell,  bone,  etc., 
and  a  great  number  of  interesting  fossils  have  been  ob- 
tained from  them,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
great  Devonian  fish  Diiiichthyt,  of  which  the  bones  and 
plates  are  frequently  found  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
Luge  concretions  which  lie  in  the  Huron  shale  (Devonian) 
in  Central  Ohio.  The  material  composing  septaria  is 
usually  an  earthy  limestone,  which  when  calcined  often 
produces  good  hydraulic  cement.  J.  8.  NKWBERBY. 

Septem'ber  [Lat.,  from  teptem,  "seven"],  the  seventh 
month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  but  the  ninth  of  tho  Gre- 
gorian. It  is  the  month  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  (See 
EQUINOX.) 

Srpt i inii'nia  [so  named  from  its  seven  cities — Tou- 
louse, Agen,  Bordeaux,  Poitiers,  Saintes,  Perigueux,  An- 
gouleme],  an  ancient  district  in  the  S.  W.  of  France,  was 
ceded  to  the  Goths  in  419.  Its  name  appears  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (430-482).  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Saracens  in  712-719;  desolated  by  Charles  Martel 
in  737  ;  conquered  in  part  by  Pepin  in  760  ;  became  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aquitaine  in  778;  became  a  dukedom 
in  817,  a  marquisate  in  844 ;  and  was  devastated  by  the 
Normans  in  859.  The  Spanish  March  was  set  off  in  864, 
and  soon  after  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Toulouse. 

Septimius  Severus.    See  SEVERUS. 

Septuages'ima  [Lat.,  "the  seventieth  day  "j.  in  the 
ecclesiastical  calendar  the  third  Sunday  before  Lent.  The 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  termed  Quadragesima,  the  three 
preceding  ones  Septuagesima,  Sexagcsima,  and  Quinqua- 
gesima.  • 

Sep'tnagint,  The,  or  LXX.  [from  the  Lat.  Septnn- 
ijiiiin,  "the  Seventy"  (translators)],  the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  earliest  Ureek  translation  of  the  Old  I 
ment,  otherwise  called  the  Alexandrian  version.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fabulous  account  of  its  origin  in  the  letter  of 
the  pseudo-Aristeas,  repeated  by  Josephus  (Ant.,  xii.  L' j 
and  others,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt  from  283 
(285)  to  247  B.  c..  at  the  instance  of  his  librarian.  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  procure 
from  the  high  priest  Elcazar  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  Law.  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  translation  of  the  same  into 
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Oreek  for  the  Alexandrian  Library.  Seventy-two  learned 
men  were  accordingly  selected  by  the  high  priest,  six  from 
each  tribe,  and  sent  to  Egypt  with  a  magnificent  copy  <>t 
the  Law  written  on  parchment  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
retired  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  where  they  completed  the 
translation  in  seventy-two  days.  According  to  1'hilo  (/.//'.• 
i./' .!/.,»..«,  ii.  ,">-7),  they  were  divinely  inspired.  The  legend 
appears  with  embellishments  in  Justin  .Martyr  and  other 
Christian  Fathers.  according  to  whom  the  translators  were 
shut  up  in  separate  cells  and  worked  independently,  and 
at  the  end  of  seventy-two  'lays  their  several  versions,  be- 
ing compared,  were  found  to  agree  Mrfratl'm,  In  this  later 
form  of  the  story  the  translation  is  made  to  include  the 
whole  Old  Testament.  All  that  can  be  inferred  with  eer- 
taintv  from  this  legend  is  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
translation  was  held  by  the  Jews  as  early  as  the  first  cen- 
turv  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is,  indeed,  no  improba- 
bility in  the  supposition  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  may 
ha\  e  taken  pains  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  books  of  Closes 
for  his  universal  library.  Jews  in  his  time  were  numerous 
in  Alexandria.  On  the  other  hand,  a  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  at  least  of  the  Law,  must  have  become  u  ne- 
cessity at  that  period  to  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  to  most  of 
whom  the  Hebrew  original,  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
was  a  sealed  book ;  and  to  this  necessity  alone  it  may  have 
owed  its  origin. 

The  character  of  the  translation  proves  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  many  hands.  The  Pentateuch  is  best  trans- 
lated. Anthropomorphisms  and  offensive  expressions  are, 
however,  often  softened ;  e.  g.  for  "  they  saw  the  God  of 
Israel"  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  we  read  "they  saw  the  place  where 
the  God  of  Israel  stood."  The  translation  of  Proverbs  has 
considerable  merit,  and  the  book  of  Job  was  rendered  by 
a  man  of  genius,  who  was  better  acquainted,  however,  with 
the  Greek  poets  than  with  Hebrew,  and  dealt  very  freely 
with  his  text.  The  speech  of  Job's  wife  (ii.  9)  is  a  curious 
interpolation.  Ecjlesiastes  is  rendered  with  barbarous  lit- 
eralness,  so  as  to  be  in  some  places  unintelligible;  e.  g. 
Eccl.  vii.  30.  The  prophets  are  for  the  most  part  poorly 
translated,  especially  Isaiah ;  and  the  translation  of  l)aniel 
was  so  bad  that  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  early  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  Christian  use,  and  but  a  single  manuscript 
of  it  is  known.  In  some  books,  particularly  Jeremiah,  a 
recension  of  the  text  was  followed  differing  from  our  pres- 
ent Hebrew ;  to  others,  as  Esther  and  Daniel,  apocryphal 
additions  were  made.  The  version  contains  all  the  books 
commonly  printed  in  the  English  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  except  the  second  book  of  Esdras.  Some  manu- 
scripts and  editions  add  a  third,  others  a  fourth  book  of 
Maccabees.  As  to  date,  the  time  assigned  by  the  pseudo- 
Aristeas  for  the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  has  nothing 
against  it ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus,  which  alludes  to  a  Greek  translation  of  '•  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  collection  of  books  had  assumed  something 
like  its  present  form  before  130  n.  c. 

In  the  controversies  between  Jews  and  Christians  in  the 
second  century  it  was  found  that  the  LXX.  could  not  be 
relied  on  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew. 
Other  translations  were  accordingly  made,  of  which  the 
principal  were — (1)  that  of  Aquila,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  slavishly  literal;  (2)  of  Theodotion,  based 
on  the  LXX.,  but  aiming  at  greater  fidelity;  and  (3)  that 
of  Symmachus,  distinguished  by  greater  freedom  and  ele- 
gance. These  were  presented  in  parallel  columns,  together 
with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew  text  (in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  characters),  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  in  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century ;  in  the  Septuagint  column  words 
and  clauses  not  in  the  Hebrew  were  marked  with  an  obelisk 
or  dagger  (to  stab  them  as  false),  and  words  in  the  Hebrew 
not  represented  in  the  translation  were  added  from  one  of 
the  other  versions,  generally  Theodotion,  with  an  asterisk 
prefixed.  Origen's  Htxnpla  as  a  whole  was  never  copied, 
but  probably  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the  library  of 
Pamphilus  at  Cicsarea  in  Palestine.  Copies  were  taken, 
however,  of  his  Hexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.,  parts  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  various  manuscripts,  and  also  in 
a  Syriac  version.  The  best  edition  of  the  remains  of  the 
Hexapla  is  that  by  Field  (Cambridge,  1867-75.  2  vols.  4to). 

The  Septuagint  has  had  a  wide  influence.  It  was  habit- 
ually used  by  Philo  and  Joscphus,  and  it  is  very  often 
incite. I  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  even  where  it  dif- 
:ers  widely  from  the  Hebrew.  Most  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  made  from  it.  as  the  Old  Latin, 
Memphitic,  Thobaic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Slavonic,  etc. 
With  all  its  faults,  it  has  been  the  only  representative  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  from 
the  beginning,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  essential  to  one 
who  would  understand  the  language  of  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers and  the  history  of  theological  opinions.  From  no 
other  source  is  so  much  illustration  to  be  derived  of  the 
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peculiar  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  It  has  also  consid- 
erable value  as  a  help  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

The  text  of  the  LXX.  became  early  corrupted,  and  the 
ll-'\aplar  edition  of  Origen  increased  the  corruption,  his 
obelisks  and  asterisks  being  often  omitted  or  misplaced  by 
copyists.  Our  existing  manuscripts  difier  con.-iderablv, 
and  the  correction  nf  the  text  is  a  difficult  problem.  The 
primary  editions  of  the  LXX.  arc — (1)  that  contained  in 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot  (151-1-17;  published  1522); 
(2)  the  Aldine  (Venice,  1518);  (3)  the  Roman,  Vatican,  or 
Sixtine  (Koine,  1587,  fol.),  founded  largely  on  the  Vatican 
manuscript  of  the  fourth  century;  and  (4)  that  of  Grabe 
(Oxford,  1707-20).  the  basis  of  which  was  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript.  The  edition  of  Bos  (Franeq.,  1709,  4to)  ex- 
hibits the  Roman  text  with  the  variations  of  the  other 
three  editions;  and  the  great  edition  of  Holmes  and  Par- 
sons (Oxford,  1798-1827,  5  vols.  fol.)  gives  the  same  text, 
with  the  various  readings  of  more  than  301)  manuscripts 
collated  for  it  at  great  expense.  The  text  of  nearly  all  the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  LXX.  (fourth  to  ninth  century), 
as  the  Sinaitic.  Vatican.  Alexandrian,  etc.,  has  since  been 
accurately  published,  but  no  critical  edition  exists  in  which 
thc-c  rich  materials  have  been  properly  used.  Such  an 
edition  has.  however,  been  lately  undertaken  by  an  emi- 
nent English  scholar,  Dr.  F.  11.  Scrivener.  Meanwhile, 
the  most  convenient  manual  editions  are  those  of  Tischen- 
dorf  |.">th  cil..  l.eipsic,  1875),  the  best:  and  Bagster's  >'«•/>- 
tu<i<ji»t,  d'i'<>'/;  mi-/  /-Jinfffufi  (London,  1870,  4to),  giving  the 
Roman  text  with  Brenton's  translation  in  parallel  columns. 
There  is  an  excellent  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
Apocrypha  by  0.  F.  Frit/.sche  (Leipsie,  IS71,  8vo).  The 
best  concordance  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of  Trommius 
(Amst.,  1718, 2  vols.  fol.);  there  are  lexicons  by  liiel  (Hagw 
Com.,  1779-80,3  vols.  8vo)  and  Schleusner  (Leipsie,  1820- 
21,5  parts.  8vo,  or  Glasgow,  1822,  3  vols.).  Sophocles's 
Greek  Lexicon  (Boston,  1870)  is  also  valuable;  and  for  the 
Apocrypha,  Wahl's  davit  (1853)'.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  the  version  are  Hody,  })r.  Ililliurum  Tex- 
tllnu  (1709,  fol.);  Thiersch,  JJe  Pent.  IV«.  Alex.  (1841), 
excellent  in  regard  to  the  language;  Frankel,  Vomtnilim 
(1841)  and  later  essays;  and  Geiger,  Urschrift  u.  Veber- 
K>t\<<i«j:n  (I.  liibel  (1857).  EZHA  ABBOT. 

Sepul'chral  Mound,  a  tumulus  of  earth  or  earth  and 
stones  thrown  up  over  the  burial-place  of  the  dead.  Se- 
pulchral mounds  arc  among  the  most  frequent  and  inter- 
esting monuments  of  pre-historic  ages.  Throughout  Eu- 
rope, A-ia,  ancl  America  such  tumuli  abound;  and  the 
name  Mound-builders  has  been  applied  to  the  pre-historic 
race  of  the  present  U.  S.,  which  left  these  relics,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  now  remaining  mounds  are  unquestion- 
ably sepulchral.  The  sepulchral  mounds  of  Europe  abound 
in  interesting  relics  of  the  meagre  civilization  of  early 
times,  and  many  tumuli  long  considered  Celtic  or  Scandi- 
navian arc  of  late  referred  without  hesitation  to  remote 
ante-historic  ages.  Some  of  these  arc  simple  barrows  of 
earth;  others  contain  one  or  more  stone  chambers  or  kists. 

Srpnl'mi,  tp.,  Conocuh  co.,  Ala.     P.  1600. 

Sepulture.     See  FUNERAL,  by  S.  SEXTON,  M.  D. 

Sepul'veda,  de  (JuAN  GINF.Z),  b.  at  Pozoblanco,  near 
Cordova,  Spain,  in  1490 ;  became  a  priest ;  resided  twenty- 
two  years  in  Italy;  assisted  Cardinal  Cajctan  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Greek  Testament;  became  chaplain  and  his- 
toriographer to  Charles  V.  1536;  was  tutor  to  Prince 
Philip.  He  wrote  a  Hiitm-it  <tf  i'lntrlcs  V.,  a  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Albomaa,  and  engaged  in  a  polemic  with  Las  Casas 
upon  the  subject  of  Spanish  cruelties  in  America.  D. 
near  Cordova,  Spain,  in  1574.  His  works  were  edited  by 
the  Spanish  Academy  (4  vols.,  1780). 

Sequat'chie,  county  of  S.  Tennessee,  traversed  by 
Sequatchie  River  and  lying  between  two  ranges  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  which  have  deposits  of  iron  and 
other  minerals.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  tobacco, 
and  wool.  Cap.  Dunlap.  Area,  about  300  sq.  m.  P.  2335. 

Se'qnence  [Lat.  sequent],  in  music,  a  peculiar  chain-like 
progression,  in  which  a  short  musical  figure  or  group  of 
notes  is  repeated  several  times  on  successive  steps  or  de- 
grees of  the  ascending  or  descending  scale.  As  a  sequence 
is  thus  only  a  group  placed  one  degree  higher  or  lower  at 
each  repetition,  it  can  have  (in  itself)  no  proper  termina- 
tion, but  may  be  continued  indefinitely  or  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  scale.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
sequence  is  that  made  by  a  chain  of  thirds  and  sixths,  with 
each  sixth  suspended  by  the  seventh,  as  at  ft,  Ex.  1,  or 
with  a  suspension  of  the  sixth  by  the  fifth,  as  at  b  : 

Ex.  1.— a 
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In  Me<pientM'*  the  leading  trait  nr  figure  iniiy  !»•  in  the 
tr«blc,  tin1  it,'  -.  "i  "in1  "I  tin-  miiUii-  part-,  »j-  HI  an\  IHI. 
<ir  limn!  «.l  tin-  purl*  together.  In  Kx.  U  the  inoM  t'U.-ilth- 
rxpn-  -i'.n  nt'  tin-  MM|iu'iitiiil  i'lra  i>  I'miml  in  the  UcM'-  at 
<i,  iih<l  in  i!ir  l.a--  :it  A,  whilv  ai  c  it  iippcurs  in  the  trebk- 
an<l 


ire  of  infinite  variety,  and  occupy  nn  important 
place  in   fugues,  organ-pie  •<•-.  anil  instrumental  con 
tbms  of  almo-t  nil  kin,!.-*,  furnishidg  a  grateful  relief  to  tlio 
ear,  and  awakening  certain  emotions  which  .-ecm  peculiar 
I 'i  progic.-siona  of  this  class.     Those  we  have  given  in  the 
example-  sjro  founded  on  the  diatonic  scale,  but  many 
of  tlin  richest  sc.jucncc.i  derive  their  beauty  from  the 
liaritii-  of  tin4  ,7ii-o, ii'iti:'  scale,  and  are  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  and  oomplcx  in  their  struct  me. 

WII.UAM  STAI-XTON. 

Sc'quin  [It.  zerchlno,  zecca,  a  "mint:"    \rab.  nil-kith, 

"  a  stamp  "],  a  name  applied  to  various  Italian  anil  I.e- 

vantine  coins.     The  original  aequin  was  a  Venetian  gold 

ducal    of  the    thirteenth    century.     At  present   the   gold 

Italian  .-e,|iiin  is  worth  $2.301,  but  it  is  no  longer  coined. 

Sri|iioi'ii  (for  derivation   of  the  name  see  below],  a 

of  e,,nil'eniiis  trees  of  the  sub-order  Cuprcssinese,  or 

•nily.  remarkable  for  the  great  size  which  they 

iitiiiin,  being    i  ho  redwoods  and    big  trees  of  California. 

They  are  nati  v I  I 'alifornia  only,  and  of  two  species— one, 

A.  .,  ./i/i-  mi.  in.  the  proper  redwood,  confined  to  the  Coast 
Uan^es;  the  other,  X.  </''.'/""'' ,i.  more  particularly  called 

•  mammoth  tree  in  that  State,  restricted  to  the 

we-icrn  fai-e  of  the  Sierra  NYva-la.  The  Pacific  forest-belt 
is  prolific  of  large  trees,  but  these  surpass  in  girth,  if  not 
ab-iilutcly  in  height,  the  sugar-pines,  Douglas  spruces, 
..ith  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  distin- 
guished at  sight  from  other  trees  by  the  trunks  alone,  in- 
vc-icd  with  a  peculiar  fibrous  bark  of  a  rich  cinnamon- 
lirown  color,  and  of  thickness  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  wood  :  but  the  bark  of  one  associated  tree,  the 
in.-i-ll-c  cedar  I  /,;'/,„,•,  ,/,-„„  ,/,  ,  „,-,.,  1,v)!  js  (o  ft  ccrtajn  exlcnt 
similar.  'I'll,-  nearest  relative  of  the  genus  among  existing 
tices  i,  the  T:n,,i/i,i,,i,  or  so-called  cypress  (more  properly 
lial,l  express)  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  U.  S.  and  Mexico; 
hul  lli.it  has  deciduous  foliage.  Both  dilt'er  IV,, m  the  cy- 
"•ihc  pro|ier  in  having  the  scales  of  the  cone  (which 


ill  and  oval)  arranged  on  the  axis  in  a  spiral  order, 
i  he  manner  of  (lines,  instead  of  being  in  pairs  or 
whorls  of  three.     Kaeh  of  the  wedge-shaped  scales  usually 
Brewing-margined  seed*.     The  leaves  also,  unlike 
those  of  the  proper  cypress  tribe,  are  spirally  arranged  on 
the  branch,     lint  those  of  the  two  species  are  remarkably 
nt.  considering  the  essential  similarity  of  the  r, 


tbe  structure. 


In  ilic  ooail  redwood  the  bright  green  foliage,  spreading 
in  a two-ranked  manner,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  vc«~ 
forming  a  graceful  ,-prav.  The  wood  answers  I,,  it-  name 

Bing  oi  rich  browmah-rad;  it  is  light,  hut  lirm.  f,. 

[rained,  handsome  for  wainscoting  and  the  like, 
although  the  color  fades  on  exposure  without  protection, 


while  it  is  fully  u  durable  at  red   cedar  when  used  for 

Til.-   lice  I-  tcliaeioti-  of  lile,    the-  .- 

even  of  n.,-  oldest  trunks  long  retaining  Ihcir  vil.iliiv 
at  the  circumference,  and  sprouting  ml-  •  frenh 

young  shoo!-.  'I  hi-  trie  adorns,  or  till  recently  adorned, 
the  I  o.i-t  Ranges  from  .Monlcicy  l;ay  I,,  the  IIII-L'OII  line, 
but  mo.-t  ai,,nuid-  northward  of  the  May  ,,f  ,-aii  Francisco 

up  I"  lal.   HI   .    Iteing  l,v  far  llie  I t  valuable  liimb, 

ol  California,  and  growing  near  Ibe  c,,.i-l.  the  available 
is  lieing  rapidly  coii.-iimed.  \Vln-re  li.  t  red«,,,,d 
abound-  it  uuluriilly  forms  a  Ion  -I  almo-l  by  ib-clj'.  A» 
I'rot-.  Urevvcr  and  M  hiliiev  remark  :  "  l.cl  one  imagine  an 
entire  forest,  extending  a-  far  a-  Ibe  CM  ,-aii  leacb.i.! 
from  >  i,,  U'  h-ei  in  diameter  and  froni  aim  to  linn  feel  high, 
thickly  grouped,  Ihcir  trunk-  marvellously  .-liaigbl.  not 
branching  till  llicv  reach  from  Hm  !-,  l..n  ti-,-1  ab,,vi:lhe 
ground,  and  ihi  n,  ,-  f.,iming  a  dcn-c  canopv.  which  shuU 
out  tin:  view  id  llie  sky.  the  conl.a-tof  the"  bright  cinna- 
mon-colored trunks  with  the  sombre,  deep,  ;.et  brilliant 
green  of  the  foliage,  — lei  one  pi, -lure  io  bini.-clfa  ecene 
like  this,  and  be  may  perhaps  receive  a  faint  improMion 
of  the  majesii,-  grandeur  oi  ;  Cali- 

fornia." As  tr,  ?],,-.  llll-ll  ale  well  known  111,-  with 
Irunk  I  j  in  ,-ii  ,-uii.  '•  IM.III 

200  to  L'7."i  feet   ill  height  :    and    ,-icdil,ic   ac<-onnt-  alu  given 

of  still  larg,  ,'lin^  pcrh:i  ,   giants  of 

,n    of 
Ibe  first  I  dlect  gpeci- 

t  the  redwood,  but  only  vvilb  old  and  inipcitc.-t  cone*. 
This  \>  iL'o.    "I'hcv    ienniini-1  unpub- 

li.-bed    until     llie    vcar    1^:;.'.    when   one    of   Ibe-e    specimens 

was  figured  by  Lambert,  and  described  under  the  name  of 
that  is.  ii  was  referred  to  the  bald 
CypreM  g,-uu-.      S,,,n    ali,-i.  li  known   to 

Houglas.    In  1847,  Endliober  founded  upon  it 

thogei.  -.     Althou.'h  the  ,lci  ivaiion  of  the  name 

was  not  explained,  there  is  no  doubt  thai  Kndlicher. 
who  was  a  philologist  as  well  as  Imtani-t.  In-towed  the 
name  in  comniemoralion  ol ',•-',  f/nt,t/,,l,.  a  Cherokee  Indian  of 
mixed  blood,  who  nl.-o  bore  1  name  of  (iKORGK 

-  (which  see),  and  who  invented  nn  alphabet  (of  85 
characters,  each  representing  a  syllabic)  and  a  written  lan- 
guage for  his  tribe. 

>'.  ,/.,/. /«/.,/,  the  "  mammoth  tree"  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
now  so  famo  pjr,     It  appears  to  have 

been  first  seen  by  while  men  in  the  spring  of  the  vear  1852, 
when  a  hunter  n.i  .rrove, 

nnd  afterward  led  a  company  of  miner-  I  ,  ibe  .-pot. 
account  of  these  wonderful  tree-  soon  appeared  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia newspaper-,  and  -,-.  ith  cones) 
reached  the  Atlantic  State* and  Kurope  in  1858.  The  ear- 
liest scientific  account  and  name  of  it  appeared  in  The 
Oardcner'i  I'limn :,•!,•  (  London),  Doc.  21,  lSj:i,  by  Lindley, 
who  published  it  as  llV///*iy/oiii'ii  ,ji,jfi,,i<'a,  and  under  this 
name  also  a  figure  appeared  early  in  18i4  in  the  /,'. .r.. 
Mn;/'i::ini.  edited  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hooker.  The 
California!!  botanists  and  amateurs,  with  a  pardonable 
patriotism  (which  was  unscientific  if  they  knew  that  the 
tree  was  named  and  published  already),  proposed  to  call  it 
Watkiagtonia  <',ilif,n-i,;,-,,.  and  under  this  name  it  was 
published  in  the  California  /  .  lime  in  the  year 
I-.,  I.  .Meanwhile,  the  late  Dr.  Torrey.  having  obtained 
flowers  of  both  Mil  -.  determined  that  ibis  tree  was  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  common  redwood — i.  <\  >Vy*iom — not- 
withstanding the  remarkable  difference  in  the  foliage;  and 
this  conclusion  was  annoum-ed  by  die  present  writer  in 
the  Ami-ri'-ini  Journal  ••/  > tet  for  Sept..  1  s;>  |.  but  with- 
out appending  the  proper  specific  name.  Prof.  Decaisno 
in  1'aris  had  already  taken  tlic  same  view,  and  had  assign- 
ed the  name  which  the  tree  now  bears  as  early  as  in  June, 
1854  (Hull.  X.,<-.  l!,.t.  France,  i.  7(1 :  also  AW.  Hurt.  Jan., 
1855).  This  conclusion  being  now  fully  adopted  by  botan- 
i-is.  the  name  could  be  regarded  as  settled  were  it  not  that 
Endlicher,  misled  by  a  mistake  by  Hooker  and  Arnott  of 
a  fir  for  a  new  redwood,  had  already  applied  the  name 
of  Sffioia  uiiimitca  to  that.  Hut  Endlidicr's  second 
species,  being  founded  upon  a  nonentity,  disappears,  the 
name  .SV./ifi.m  Williniftmtin,  proposed  by  Seemann  in  1855, 
has  no  proper  reason,  and  that  of  >'.  </i:/iniiea  stands. 

Although  attaining  in  general  a  vaster  size  than  the 
coast  redwood,  this  giant  of  the  Sierras  is  not  so  handsome 
either   when    young  or  aged.     The   branches  are 
short,  the  spray  le-s  graceful,  <'  .mill,  awl-shaped, 

apprcsscd  to  the  branehlcts.  and  paler.  But  the  cones  are 
three  or  four  times  I. infer.  The  wood  is  similar,  but  of  a 
duller  reddish  hue.  This  species  nowhere  forms  a  forest 

,  If,  but  is  intermixed  with  other  coniferous  trees, 
mainly  sugar-pines  of  lordly  size,  nnd  it  generally  occurs 
in  detached  patches  or  "groves."  Its  range  in  latitude  is 
only  between  two  and  three  degrees;  in  longitude  very 
little,  being  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  western 
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slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  in  vertical  range  it  is  re- 
stricted between  4760  feet  (at  the  northernmost  locality) 
:i:id  about  7000  feet.  The  most  northern  groves  known  are 
the  two  in  Calaveras  county,  one  of  which  was  the  first 
discovered,  and  is  still  the  most  visited  and  most  aree-s- 
ible.  It  contains  some  of  the  tallest  trees  known.  This 
grove  still  contains  four  trees  which  are  over  300  feet 
high:  the  tallest,  called  "the  Keystone  State,"  reaches  the 
height  of  325  feet,  and  its  girth  at  six  feet  from  the  ground 
i-  l.p  feet.  The  tree  from  which  the  bark  was  taken  for 
exhibition  (and  finally  consumed  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace)  is  not  quite  so  tall,  but  its  stripped  trunk  measures 
61  feet  in  circumference.  The  stump  of  the  tree  which 
NII-  rut  il"un  uas  squared  off,  and  a  pavilion  erected  over 
it,  has  a  diameter  of  23  feet,  and  in  one  direction  of  24 
feet.  Its  annual  rings  on  the  section  are  1255,  besides  ft 
small  portion  in  the  centre  which  is  imperfect.  Its  age 
cannot  have  exceeded  1300  years.  Between  this  grove  and 
the  Merced  River  are  two  or  three  patches  of  big  trees, 
Fio.  1. 


The  Grizzly  Giant. 

but  nono  of  great  note  until  the  Mariposa  grove  is.  reach- 
ed.   This  is  16  miles  S.  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  is 
Fl<;.  2. 


Section  < 


original  Big  Tree,  92  feet  in  circumference. 
in  two  patches — the  lower  one  5500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.     It  contains  about  125  trees   that  are  over  40  feet 


in  circumference — -one,  the  Grizzly  Giant,  which  is  over 
93  feet  at  the  ground  and  over  64  at  eleven  feet  above — 
as  well  as  ruins  and  remains  of  still  larger  trees.  Many 
h:i\c  been  sadly  injured  or  destroyed  by  fire.  None  equals 
those  of  the  Calavcras  grove  in  height,  the  very  tallest 
being  only  272  feet.  This  grove,  like  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, is  a  government  reservation  and  in  charge  of  trustees. 
About  a  dozen  miles  S.  of  it  is  the  Fresno  grove,  which  is 
said  to  contain  about  600  trees,  the  largest  81  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. From  this  district  S.  to  the  Tule  Kiver,  but 
at  greater  elevations,  they  appear  to  be  more  abundant 
than  elsewhere,  and  more  dispersed  through  the  forest. 
There  are  probably  existing  trees  of  both  species  of 
Seyuout,  and  there  are  doubtless  remains  of  the  Sierra  spe- 
cies, which  have  attained  the  age  of  over  2000  years :  prob- 
ably there  are  none  which  have  very  much  exceeded  this. 
(\Vo  learn  from  Prof.  Whitney  that  a  small  grove  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  farther  N.  than  any  known  before 
— /.  i:.  50  or  oO  miles  N.  of  the  Calaveras,  in  Placer  county 
— anil  that  one  of  the  fallen  trees,  of  no  unusual  size,  gave 
dat;i  indicating  an  age  over  2000  years.) 

It  appears  that  neither  of  these  species  is  adapted  for 

Planting  in  the  Atlantic  States,  although  the  .V.  ij!ya»tta 
as  not  rarely  survived  well  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 
But  it  thrives  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  where  it 
is  much  planted  and  grows  rapidly.  The  most  full  ami 
authentic  account  of  these  trees  is  to  be  found  in  Prof.  J. 
D.  Whitney's  Yotumite  lti»J.-,  from  which  this  article  is 
largely  abstracted.  This  genus  of  trees,  now  so  local  and 
restricted  in  species,  has  played  a  larger  part  in 'the  forest 
growth  of  earlier  ages.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  the  older 
stage  of  the  Cretaceous  period  in  geology,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  at  least  seven  or  eight  species  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  during  which  it  occurred  all  around  the  Arctic 
zone — in  Europe  as  far  S.  as  Greece,  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  North  American  continent,  at  least  to  Oregon. 
One  of  the  Tertiary  fossil  species  much  resembles  S'.;/i^nnt<n  ; 
two  or  three  are  very  like  the  coast  redwood,  or  only  ques- 
tionably and  provisionally  distinguished  from  it;  one  is  of 
a  type  intermediate  between  the  two  existing  species. 

ASA  GRAY. 

Sequoia  Gigantea.    See  SEQUOIA. 

Sequoy'ah,  county  of  S.  W.  Kansas,  formed  since  the 
census  of  1870,  and  still  unorganized.  It  is  intersected  by 
Arkansas  River,  traversed  by  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa 
F6  R.  R.,  and  consists  of  high  rolling  prairies.  Area,  720 
sq.  m. 

Sequoyah.     See  GI-ESS  (GEORGE). 

Seraglio.     See  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Seraing%  v.  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse,  has  large  manufactures  of  steam-machinery,  loco- 
motives, iron  goods,  and  mirrors,  and  rich  coal-mines  in  its 
vicinity.  P.  21,853. 

Serajcvo,  or  Sarajevo.     See  BOSXA-SEDAI. 

Serampore',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  Hooghly,  in  lat.  22°  45'  N.,  Ion.  88°  26'  E.,is  a 
neat  and  well-built  city,  with  large  manufactures  of  paper. 
It  was  originally  a  Danish  settlement,  and  was  sold  in  1845 
to  Great  Britain.  P.  15,000. 

Sera'peum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Serapis,  of 
which  there  were  several  at  Rhaeotis,  Alexandria.  Memphis, 
and  other  places  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  elsewhere,  42  tem- 
ples having  been  recorded  as  dedicated  to  this  god.  As 
Serapis  was  the  appellation  of  the  Asar-  or  Hesar-Api,  the 
Osiris  or  deceased  bull  Apis, .the  term  Serapeum  was  applied 
to  the  cemetery  of  these  sacred  bulls  at  Memphis,  which 
lived  in  the  Apeuin  close  by  from  the  seventh  century  B.  c. 
It  was  called  the  Great  Serapeum.  This  subterraneous 
sepulchre  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Mariette-Bey  at  the 
western  end  of  a  dromos  of  sphinxes  lying  N.  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Sakkarah,  by  a  series  of  excavations  extending  to 
7000  feet,  and  uncovering  Ml  sphinxes,  at  the  end  coming  to 
a  semicircle  adorned  with  statues  of  gods  and  philosophers, 
supposed  to  be  the  library  of  the  Serapeum.  A  lateral 
dromos  360  feet  long  led  to  the  Apeuin  or  temple  of  Apis 
and  a  naos  of  the  god.  This  part  of  the  Serapeuni  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Necht-her-hebi  (B.  r.  378-3BO).  the 
mortuary  chapel  of  the  bull,  however,  having  been  founded 
by  Shacmuas,  a  son  of  Rameses  II.,  about  u.  c.  1300.  An- 
other of  the  shrines  was  erected  during  the  Ptolemies 
(about  R.  c.  300),  and  the  worship  continued  till  the  reign 
of  Julian  II.  (A.  n.  360-363).  The  Serapeum  comprised  a 
group  of  shrines  dedicated  to  Astarte,  Anubis.  Imouthos, 
or  jEseulapius.  and  a  hospital,  and  hud  an  organization  of 
different  officers,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  the 
dirlymi  or  "twin"  priestesses  and  those  persons  who  lived 
as  monks  (en  kntuchr)  in  the  precincts.  The  mummies  of 
the  Apis  there  buried  began  with  that  of  a  hull  which  died 
in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  III.  (about  B.  c.  1 150),  and  con- 
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tinned,  with   some  interruption,  till   the   time  <•(   Ptolemy 
BvarfOtel  II.  (n.  r.  117).     They  were  not  all  buried  with 
the  -am.-  honors  tir  in  thr  -aim-  manner  ;   I  |M>-.-  from   \meno 
phis    II.  to  Kame-e-    II.  hail   mortuary  chapel-,  while  at  a 
later  period  they  were  buried  in  galleries  the  chaml > 
coming   [seventh   century  B.  r.  i  ol '  eon-idcrahle   -uc,  with 
mn;:nitieeiit   -  a  i  •<  •.  .  ]  •  ha  i;i  ol"  rcil  granite   sixty-four  tons   in 
weight,  in  whirli  portion*  of  tho  bull  wen-  mummied.     The 
tonil>  of  the  hulls  nail  attached  In  outei u  all-  tal.li  I  -  re. -o rd- 
ing  the  date    ..I   their  birth,  installation,  an. I  ili-ath,  and 

the  dates    ,,('   llji-    reigns    ill  \vhi.-h   l!i -riMed.       l|..|i'.-. 

CO!II|,:H  i-il  with  (hit  Icnirth  of  thr  111'1  "I  tin--'-  animal.-,  the 
InjCriptionj  ha\c  thrown  great  li^'ht  upon  tin-  K^\  ptian 
chiou'doity  n, .1,1  the  nineteenth  dynii.-ty  downward.  Lbool 
IJIHl  tablet-  van  <li-''o\cied.  chiefly  ill  hieroglyphic,  hut 
a  few  ol'  tin'  later  in  demotic  character-.  A  lto_-rt  her,  7000 
dill'ercnt  objects  were  found  dmim:  the  excavation-  of 
Ma:,  the  \vor-hipofthe  Apis,  t he  sacred 

cow   mother  of  lh<-  L'od  was  al.-o  treated  with  'li\  inc  honors. 
and   probably  huri«-il  there:   but  the  place  of  sepulture  ot 
the   bulls    hefore   llir  eighteenth    dyna-ty  is   nnkno». 
they    may    ha\e   been    huneil    iii    pyramids.      Tu enty-four 

Apis  hull-  were  buried  between  the  reigUS.  of  Kame-es  II. 
an. I  P.-annnctichlls  I. 

The  other  K-.-y  ptian  Scrapouni  at  Alexandria  was  erected 
by  the  1'lolemies  t<>  the  god,  a  modified  typo  or  form  of 
Aidoneiis  or  I'luio,  brought  from  Pontus.  The  building. 

ol   in:i_-niticent  ari'h  Her)  lire  and  size,  rose  100  feel  abo\  e  the 

level  of  the  <-ity,  and  in  it  was  tho  celebrated  Alexandrian 
library,  that  burnt  by  (Vsar  having  been  replaced  by  tlie 
C..H,. -lions  of  the  I, in;;*  of  Pergamus,  given  by  -Mark  An- 
to  Cleopatra.  Tin.  worship  of  the  god  was  continued 
after  tlie  inlrodiietion  of  Chri-tianily,  hut  the  temple  and 
•tatno  Of  tilt  god  of  colossal  si/e,  made  of  wood  plated  with 

different    metal-,   wa-    dc-troycd    at    the    insligati f   The- 

oplnhis.  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  about    \.  I.. 

temple    had    I ii    he-icged    by  the  Christians    mid   all  edirt 

for  the  de.-triletioii  id'  idols  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Therrdo-iu-.  The  celebrated  Alexandrian  library  was  pil- 
lairc  i  I  in  the  tumult,  although  its  loss  by  fire 

ha-  been  popularly  attributed  to  Ainrnn,  250  years  la'ter — 
perhaps  burnt  like  the  wooden  portions  of  tho  god  in  the 
am  phi  theatre  at  tho  time  of  Theophilua.  The  temples  of 
.Serapis  were  supposed  to  give  oracular  responses  by  dreams 
or  visions  in  whieh  the  god  appeared,  and  eomieeted  the 
worship  of  Greek  with  Asiatic  and  Kgyptian  deities.  No 
representations  of  the  Serapeum  have  been  preserved,  but 
the  one  at  Alexandria  was  evidently  a  (ireek  temple  with  a 
quadrangular  portico  and  decorated  with  statues.  One  of 
the  shelves  of  tho  library  which  held  the  works  of  Dios- 
corides  has  boon  found,  but  all  other  portions  have  been 
lost  or  can  no  longer  bo  recognized.  S.  BIRCH. 

Scr'aph,  pi.  Seraphim  [occurring  but  once  in  tho 
Bible  (Isa.  vi.  2,  6),  derived  by  Steudel,  Hesenius,  Schulu. 
and  others  from  an  obsolete  Hebrew  root  like  the  Arabia 
•Anrn/n,  -'to  be  high,"  "pre-eminent,"  but  by  most  inter- 
preters from  tarn/ili,  to  •'  burn,"  "consume"],  regarded  by 
lluvernick,  Diestel,  and  others  as  symbolical  creatures;  by 
Ewald,  as  of  the  form  of  a  dragon  with  fiery  eyes ;  by  oth- 
ers identified  with  tho  cherubim,  of  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  another  manifestation;  but  by  most  interpre- 
ters considered  in  be  real  creatures  in  human  form,  with 
six  wings,  ever  worshipping  at  the  throne  of  (jod,  and  per- 
forming the  highest  sacerdotal  functions,  like  the  twenty- 
four  ciders  of  Rev.  iv.  4.  CHARLES  A.  Hmaos. 

Ser'aphim  [Heb.],  Order  of  the,  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  a  knightly  order  founded  in  1280  or  1285  by 
Magnus  I.,  king  of  Sweahind,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Mag- 
nus H.  in  l::.;i.  Charles  IX.  abolished  it  about  1610,  and 
Frederick  I.  restored  it  Feb.  11,  1748.  The  bishop  of  tho 
•him,  the  prelate  of  the  order,  belongs  to  tho  national 
Lutheran  Chureh. 

Srra'pis,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  and  Orfeco- 
Kgyptian  god.  The  Egyptian  Scrapis  or  Sarapis  was 
tllc  '  Odris-Apls,  tho  name  given  to  the  sa- 

cred bull  of  Memphis,  a  supposed  incarnation  or  avatar 
of  the  .rod  I'lah.  and  the  sepulchral  or  votive  tablets  set 
n].  in  his  honor  bore  that  name,  the  Osor-Apis  being  sup- 
posed  to  he  the  ,on  of  the  god   I'Mh.  and  animated  by  the 
of  O.-iris.      As   such  ho  is   represented    under  the" type 
of  a  man  with  a  ball's  head.     The  (ireek   Sernpis  w:n' in- 
troduced int.,  Kgvpt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelplms 
•   eon-e,|uenee  of  a  dream  of  that  mon- 
'"•1   his  Maine,  a  form  of  Hades  or  Pluto,  sent  as  a 
pie-em    by    the  ,.e,i|,|e  ,,f  Sinope.     It  was  placed  in  the 

the  promontory  of  Kin tis.  according  to  one 

'"'""'"'•  nsfcrred  tV.,m  I'ontus  to  Alexandria. 

As   he  was    not    a    natiie   deily.  great    diversity  of  opinion 

-  to  his  >igntncance.     lie  wu  thou-ht  to  he 
>s  Jupiter,  or  1'l.iti..   but  the  i  ireek  in- 


siTiiitiun*  in  the  temple*  of  Kgypt  identify  him  witi 
or  Jupiter  and   Helios  or  the  Sun.     He  was  ulxo  ih 

to  IK-  the  ruler  of  demons  and  the  invi-iblu  world.    11. 
llhac.otis,   he   had   temples   at    Mem  phi-.   Alexandria,  mid 
I'anopua.     His  worship  was  introduced  int..  I;., me  I 

toninus   Pills  A.  II.    I  Hi,  and   hi-  myslerie-  relehiatel  on    I  he 

oth    of    May,  but  subsequently   abolished    l.\    the    -.  n..!.. 
The  form  of  Serapis  constantly  appears  on  the  |{oman 
struck  in  Kgypt   as  that  of  a  bearded  man   like   Pinto,  hi- 
han    slightly  dishei  elb-d.   draped   in  a  full  garment,   and 
wearing  on  his  head  the  cylindrical  modi:  .     He 

replace,  at  thi,  time  all  the  principal  dcilie-  of  Kgypl, 
uppi'.iring  in-tead  of  Osiris  in  the  company  of  Isis.  o 

oillni-  ae.-ompanied   by    ,~ati-  and  Anil. -is.      'I'he  prill 

cipal  site  of  tho  worship  of  Scrapis  was  at  Alexnndiia.  and 
in  the  Senipenm  o|  that  eit\  hi-  tvpeani  •  i-led 

till  A.  ii.  H71I,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  lii-hop  Theophi- 
lu-.  a  colo-sal  liguro  of  the  god  ma<lc  of  wood,  plated  with 
metal,  was  de-lroyed  and  burnt.  Several  busts  and  statues 

ol  'Si  rapis  are  known,  and  small  statuettes  in  bronic  of  this 
deity  are  not   uncommon;  and   he  often  appears  on  later 
and   especially  tinostie   gems.       lie    \\.i-    sometime-    i 
senled  seated  with  the  attributes  of  Jupiter  and   Pint 
eagle  and  (Yrbcrus.  at  his  side.     At  other  time*  he  is  nc- 
oompanie.l  by  the  urueus,  or  even  assumes  tho  bodv  of  that 
-eipent  for  his  human  torm.  S.  itiiirii. 

Scrrcuo,  Italy.     See  AIM-KXI>I\. 

Serc'na,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  I,a  Salic  co.,  111.     p.  ]07«. 

Serena,  La.    See  Coyt:isiBo. 

Sr'n-s  [(  hincse,  „,.  -.-ilk"],  the  Greek  and  Roman 
name  for  a  people  of  Eastern  Asia,  probably  the  Chinese, 
who  were  the  first  manufacturers  of  silk.  Amohius  of 
Northern  Africa,  who  flourished  about  :so(i  A.  n.,  speaks  of 
them  as  having  been  reached  by  Christian  mis-ionai 

K.   U.    HlTI-lliiH-K. 

Ser'es,  town  of  European  Turkey,  cyalet  of  Salonica, 
in  a  densely-peopled  and  extremely  fertile  plain  covered 
with  i  -ice  fields  and  cotton  plantations.  It  is  well  built, 
has  many  mosques  and  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade.  P.  25,000. 

Serf  [Lat.  irrriu,  a  "slave"].  The  historical  origin  and 
development  of  serfdom  were  very  different  in  the  different 
European  countries.  There  are,  indeed,  hardly  any  two 
countries  in  which  this  institution  exhibits  exactly  tho 
same  character,  though  in  them  all  it  at  one  time  during 
the  Middle  Ages  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  ele- 
ment- of  the  existing  social  order.  IB  many  countries  its 
features  varied  even  from  province  to  province;  thus,  in 
Denmark  there  was  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween Jutland  and  the  islands;  and  in  tiermany  Detwccn 
Mecklenburg  and  Saxony.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
innumerable  modifications  under  which  serfdom  existed. 
and  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  institutions  of 
ttsdiieval  society  to  understand,  there  are  several  large 
features  which,  with  some  slight  qualifications  in  certain 
individual  cases,  may  be  put  down  as  its  general  descrip- 
tion. It  originated  from  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics, and  was  transformed  by  the  concurring  influences  of 
Christianity  and  feudalism.  It  received  its  final  and  le- 
gally-defined organization  from  the  absolute  monarchy, 
and  disappeared  with  it  under  the  influence  of  modern 
liberalism,  more  especially  through  the  agency  of  the 
French  revolution. 

The  slavery  of  ancient  Rome,  on  which  her  whole  civil- 
ization depended,  was  not  a  thing  entirely  unknown  to  the 
barbarians  who  invaded  her  territory  and  finally  overthrew 
her  empire.  The  Germanic  nations  had  their  thralls. 
Wherever  they  settled  they  employed  the  native  popula- 
tion— that  is,  that  part  of  it  which  was  not  killed  and  did 
not  flee — to  perform  all  menial  labor  for  them,  treating 
them  nearly  as  we  treat  our  domestic  animals ;  and  when 
they  moved  they  generally  carried  along  with  them  a  mul- 
titude of  such  helpers,  probably  at  the  rate  of  ten  thralls 
to  one  freeman.  Such  was  the  relation  in  England  between 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  tho  Celts,  and  in  Scandinavia  be- 
tween tho  Goths  and  tho  Finns  and  Lapps.  Hut  in  the 
Roman  slavery  there  was  something  absolutely  unintel- 
ligible to  tho  man  of  Germanic  descent.  In  Rome  the 
poet,  tho  philosopher,  the  man  skilled  in  science  and  art, 
the  tutor  of  the  children,  and  the  ornament  of  the  house 
was  often,  not  to  say  generally,  a  slave.  In  the  Germanic 
nations  a  man  possessed  of  eminent  wisdom  or  skill  could 
never  become  a  thrall.  He  might  be  sold,  when  captured, 
to  a  foreign  market  as  a  slave,  but  the  individuals  Kept  as 
thralls  in  the  household  were  always  inferior  to  their  mas- 
ters, both  in  natural  capacity  and  in  training:  and  when- 
ever a  thrall  gave  proofs  of  eminence  in  any  respect,  in 
some  kind  of  workmanship  or  in  noble  courage,  he  was 
immediately  made  free.  Furthermore,  the  Roman  law  had 
established  a  very  subtle  gradation  in  civil  freedom,  from 
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the  slave  just  bought  in  the  market  to  the  patrician  just 
bee- urn-  independent  by  the  death  of  bis  father.  But  these 
subtleties  the  barbarian  did  not  understand:  he  despised 
them,  evaded  them,  anil  judged  each  single  case  according 
to  his  individual  feeling:  which,  as  society  around  him  was 
far  superior  to  him  in  refinement  and  general  civilization, 
le  1  him  naturally  toward  the  acknowledgment  of  freedom 
rather  than  toward  the  establishment  of  sla\ery.  Thus, 
although  the  Germanic  nations  kept  thralls  themsches, 
their  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  acted  as  a  powerful 
agent  in  breaking  up  and  transforming  the  ancient  insti- 
tution of  slavery:  and  at  the  same  time  the  Christian 
Church  succeeded  in  enforcing  laws  which  forbade  Chris- 
tian masters  to  kccji  rhri-tian  slaves:  that  is.  they  forbade 
,-l.ne,  v.  Hut  ol"  course  it  was  only  the-  form  which  changed; 
the  thing  itself,  the  dependence  of  one  individual  on  an- 
other, could  not  be  abolished.  In  time  of  famine — and 
famines  were  frequent — the  monasteries,  or  rather  the  ecclc- 
Mastical  establishments,  the  bishops'  sees,  were  the  only 

E  laces  where  provisions  were  found  stored  up,  and  the  in- 
abitants  ot'  large  districts  were  often  compelled  to  buy 
relief  here  by  selling  a  part  of  their  independence.  In 
time  of  war — and  wars  and  feuds  were  perpetual — the  agri- 
cultural population  of  whole  provinces  or  of  smaller  cir- 
cuits was  often  compelled  to  buy  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
tection for  their  corn-fields,  vineyards,  cattle-herds,  and 
huts  from  the  commander  of  an  army  or  the  lord  of  a  cas- 
tle. And  still  more  general  causes  were  at  work.  It  was 
as  impossible  in  the  period  between  the  sixth  and  the 
eleventh  century  to  realize  any  kind  of  aspirations  with- 
out belonging  to  the  retinue  of  some  lord  or  the  court  of 
some  prince  as  it  would  be  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
achieve  a  success  in  any  line  of  business  without  acquir- 
ing first  the  elements  of  the  corresponding  education. 
Thus,  ancient  slavery  arose  again  in  mediaeval  society, 
but  in  a  much  milder  and  more  alleviated  form — as  a  serf- 
dom only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mastership  which  the 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical  lords  exercised  over  their  serfs 
was  for  centuries  felt  as  a  blessing  rather  than  as  a  bur- 
den :  for  the  feudal  system  was  indeed,  up  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  main  support  of  social  order,  the  condition 
of  life.  In  countries  in  which  feudalism  did  not  penetrate, 
such  as  Italy,  no  serfdom  was  developed  :  here  the  peas- 
ants, the  population  of  the  agricultural-  districts,  entered 
the  armies  of  the  city-republics  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  their  position  as  citizens  was  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  burghers. 

The  serfdom  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  a  very  vague 
organization,  and  by  no  means  regulated.  But  after  the 
victory  of  absolute  monarchy  over  feudalism  it  was  defined 
by  law  in  all  its  particulars ;  and  however  hard  and  repul- 
sive it  might  formerly  have  been  in  many  cases,  on  account 
of  the  arbitrariness  and  violence  of  the  lords,  it  now  be- 
came a  general  curse,  an  organized  misery.  The  serf  was 
not  exactly  a  slave ;  the  lord  could  not  sell  him,  though  it 
was  quite  common  among  noblemen  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  playing  at  cards,  to  stake  a  certain  number 
of  peasants.  But  he  was  tied  to  the  soil :  he  could  not 
move,  and  if  he  fled  he  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast.  He 
could  hold  property,  said  the  law,  but  the  law  did  not  give 
him  any  means  of  protecting  his  property.  The  nobleman 
could  arbitrarily  increase  the  rent  of  the  farm,  from  which 
the  peasant  was  not  allowed  to  move,  and  when  the  rent 
became  due,  but  was  not  paid,  the  lord  was  his  own  court 
and  sheriff;  and  in  some  countries  he  could  even  employ 
torture  to  enforce  payment.  The  reasons  why  absolute 
monarchy  thus  delivered  up  one  part  of  its  subjects  to 
the  greediness  and  violence  of  another  were  different  in 
different  countries,  but  generally  they  bore  the  character 
of  being  a  sort  of  compromise ;  the  king  had  usurped  the 
rights  of  the  nobility,  and,  as  a  sort  of  compensation,  ho 
thus  surrendered  the  rights  of  the  peasants.  In  Russia, 
Peter  the  Great  introduced  feudalism  and  serfdom  together 
in  a  very  summary  manner.  His  favorites  were  presented 
with  a  certain  number  of  square  miles  and  with  all  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  land ;  he  was  to  be  lord,  and  they  serfs  ; 
which  practice  was  continued  up  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der I.  In  England,  where  absolute  monarchy  never  be- 
came a  fixed  establishment,  serfdom  gradually  disappeared 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is  men- 
tioned for  the  last  time  in  1574  by  a  commission  issued  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  its  abrogation  in  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester.  In  France,  where 
both  Louis  IX.  and  Louis  X.  had  sought  support  in  the 
serfs  against  the  feudal  counts,  serfdom  was  maintained, 
often  in  very  harsh  forms,  up  to  the  Revolution.  In  Den- 
mark it  was  abolished  in  1784  by  Frederick  VI.,  at  that 
time  heir-apparent  only,  but  actually  governing  instead  of 
his  insane  father ;  in  Prussia  in  1808  by  Von  Stein  ;  in  Hun- 
gary in  1848  by  the  revolutionary  anti- Austrian  Diet:  and 
in  Russia  in  18C1  by  Alexander  II.  CLEMENS  PETEBSEN. 


Serge  [from  the  Lat.  ni'i-icum.  ''"silken  "],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  various  twilled  fabrics.  Silk  serge  is  a  coarse  and 
strong  material  used  for  lining  coats,  making  light  shoes, 
et,\  Woollen  or  wo:-sted-und-woolleii  serges  are  made  for 
ladies'  cloaks  and  other  uses.  SOUK-  kinds  of  coarse  serge 
are  employed  for  making  the  garments  of  certain  eccle- 
siastics. 

Ser'gcantj  a  non-commissioned  officer  (?'.  e.  an  enlisted 
soldier  holding  an  appointment  from  the  colonel  authoriz- 
ing him  to  exert  a  limited  authority  over  his  fellow-soldiers) 
in  the  army  and  marines,  of  a  rank  higher  than  that  of 
corporal.  Bardin  (Miliinri/  Illct.)  derives  the  word  from 
the  Low  Latin  ttci-rii'ntr.i,  men  discharging  a  military  ser- 
vice, and  hence  toldiertj  while  «*>;-r;V,,/<.v  unnnnun  referred 
to  armed  knights,  and  hence  our  SF.  KG  KANT- AT- ARMS  (which 
see).  Each  infantry  company  lias  a  certain  number  of  ser- 
geants, one  of  which  is  of  higher  rank  anil  pay  than  the 
rest,  and  is  called  first  sergeant.  Each  battalion  (or  regi- 
ment, if  as  in  the  I'.  S.  it  has  but  one  battalion)  has  a  ser- 
geant-major, who  is  the  highest  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  battalion.  He  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  adjutant, 
and  superintends  the  making  out  of  details  ami  the  per- 
formance of  other  cam])  duties  for  the  adjutant.  There  are 
also  quartermaster  and  commissary  sergeants  to  each  bat- 
talion. In  the  U.  S.  service  ordnance  tergcunlt,  whose  duty 
relates  to  the  care  of  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,  anil 
military  stores  at  the  posts  to  which  they  are  attached,  are 
provided  for  by  law,  to  he  selected  from  sergeants  of  the 
line  who  have  served  eight  years,  four  of  which  as  non- 
commissioned officers.  J.  (i.  BARNARD. 

Sergeant,  tp.,  McKean  co.,  Pa.     P.  119. 

Sergeant  (JOHN),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1710  ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1729;  was  tutor  there  1731-35  ;  be- 
gan to  preach  to  the  Indians  at  Housatonnuc,  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  Oct.,  1734,  and  translated  portions  of  the 
Bible  into  their  language.  D.  at  Stockbridge  July  27, 
1749. — His  son  JOHN,  b.  at  Stockbridge  about  1747,  was 
pastor  to  the  same  Indians  at  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  from 
about  1708  until  his  death,  Sept.  8,  1824. 

Sergeant  (.JOHN),  LL.D.,  son  of  J.  D.  Sergeant,  b.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1779;  graduated  at  Princeton 

17'.l.">;  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  17911:  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  1801  ;  was  subse- 
quently deputy  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania:  sat 
several  times  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature;  was  member 
of  Congress  1815-23.  1827-29,  ami  1837-42;  was  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  Northern  States  in  advocating 
the  passage  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  act  1X20;  was 
minister  to  the  Panama  congress  1826;  Whig  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Clay  1832,  in 
which  year  his  Select  Speeche*  were  published ;  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  constitutional  convention  1830;  de- 
clined the  mission  to  England  1841 ;  was  appointed  by 
Secretary  Marcy  arbitrator  to  determine  a  controversy  of 
long  standing  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of 
Refuge  and  of  the  Apprentices'  Library  Company,  and  for 
half  a  century  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Pennsylvania  bar.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  23,  1852. 

Sergeant  (JONATHAN  DICKINSON),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1746;  graduated  at  Princeton  17(>2;  became  a  lawyer; 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1 77('>-77,  having 
taken  his  seat  a  few  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; was  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  1777-80; 
was  afterward  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar  of  Philadel- 
phia, where,  in  consequence  of  his  benevolent  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  health,  he  caught  the  yellow 
fever,  and  d.  in  Oct.,  1793. 

Sergeant  (THOMAS),  son  of  John,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Jan.  14,  1782;  became  a  lawyer;  sat  in  the  legislature 
1812-14;  was  judge  of  the  district  court  1S14-17;  secretary 
of  state  1817-19;  attorney-general  1819-20;  postmaster 
of  Philadelphia  1824-32;  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania  1834-40,  having  been  reporter  of 
the  decisions  of  that  court  1S1I-2S;  was  long  president 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  wrote  several 
professional  works,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  prose 
and  verse  to  the  literary  periodicals.  He  married  Sarah 
llache.  a  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  D.  at 
Philadelphia  May  5,  1860. 

Scrgeant-at-Arms,  originally  an  officer  who  attends 
the  English  lord  chancellor  and  also  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  acts  a.s  executive  officer  for  the  Lords  and  for  the  chan- 
cery court.  The  House  of  Commons  has  another  sergoant- 
at-anns. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  assists  in  the 
preservation  of  order,  serves  processes  arrests  persons, 
and  holds  them  in  custody  when  so  directed  by  the  Senate, 
etc.  He  has  $2000  a  year,  and  large  fees,  in  the  aggregate, 
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for  the  serving  of  processes.    The-  "f  the 

Dtativot   port'pirms.  dutic-  eorrespondin;; 

tip  the  llbuve.  and  ul»i>  keep-  the    pay  and    mileage    account 

ill'  the    M.PII-C.  and.  if  rci|iiitcd.    pays    I J    I"    the    mem 

;  ir  tin-  pay    checks  prepared  li.v  hini  mi  I   cml'irscd    liy 
tip.-  Speaker  mi. I  ill.-  mi  -ml...  r  to  whom  the  check   is   , 
l!i    pay  |g  -  I.;:'",  without  fees. 

Sfrui'pr,  pi-.nin.-c  ..f  lirazil,  boumle.l  N.  l>y  the  |irov- 

in I   Alagoas,  from   which   it   is  separate. 1   liy  tin:  rinT 

1  rancisco,  \\  .  :u.<l  6.  by  ihc  pr.nin.-c  ..I  llahia,  and  K. 

by  the   \ilaiiiic:  cumpii-c-  an  area   ..I  :;l.'.i.'i*  sq.  in.,  with 

u  population   c-iiiii.itcd   »l   I'm  in   ^'..".IHIII  I.,  :;IHI,III.I).     'I'lii- 

ilv  san-ly  an. I  extremely  li.it:  the  interior 

:,i.  ih.Mi^'h  ii'. I  nr nmt liriuii-,  and  in  iiiiiny  |il;U'C8  Very 

\.-ri. 'allure  is  tin1   [n'in. -ipal   branch  'pf  industry, 

:in.|  .-.itl'.ll   flu him. .11  crops.       Coffee,  for  which   the 

:   ;i.|:i|pted.  is  nut  cultivated.     Cnttlc-rcaring  is 
iti"-ii\   in  •!' <  i.-.l.     There  in  a  little  shipbuilding. 

Scrintion,  in  dicmi-try.     Sec  SI:IHKS,  IN  CiiKUisTiir. 

Scririiir.     Sic  Sn.k.  CIIKMISTUV  or. 

Sericulture.     Sec  SII.K. 

Se'rics  [I, at.'],  an  infinite  number  of  terms  following 
one  anullier  in  regular  iir.lcr,  e:ic!i  .if  which  is  .Ii'.lnccil 
from  UMC  ur  more  uf  the  preceding  terms  by  a  fixed  law, 
called  the  law  of  the  scries.  A  certain  nmiilter  ol'  lea'iin^ 
terms  being  ^i\en,  an.l  the  law  of  the  series  being  known, 
tin-  serie^  may  be  written  out  to  any  number  of  term  a. 
Sometime!"  the  law  of  the  series  is  given  by  means  of  a 
rat  term,  from  which  any  term  may  bo  derived  by 
making  proper  suppositions  on  the  arbitrary  constants 
thai  enter  it.  A  series  is  said  to  be  »iici-'-o*i'/i</  when  the 
numerical  Viilue  uf  each  term  is  greater  thim  that  of  the 
preceding  term  ;  it  is  dwnaring  when  each  term  I 
than  the  one  preceding.  A  scries  is  Haid  to  bo  >•.,»>•'  ryiny 
when  the  sum  uf  any  number  of  terms  approximates  more 
nearly  to  n  fixed  quantity  the-  greater  the  number  of.  terms 
that  are  taken.  The  n  i  the  onm  o/ 

!':•  »./(,«.  mid  the  operation  of  finding  this  quantity  is 
calleil  siiiiiiiialion. 

The  following  arc  some  of  tho  more  important  series : 
(1)  The  aritktnetieal  *.-/ -iV*.  in  which  each  term  is  derived 
from  the  preceding  one  by  the  addition  cf  a  constant 
c|iinntiiy  :  (2)  tho  geometrical  seriei,  in  which  each  term  is 
o  1 1. al  to  the  preceding  one  multiplied  by  a  constant  quan- 
tity ;  (3)  tho  recttrrimj  wrriYi,  in  which  each  term  is  the  al- 
gebraic sum  of  tho  products  obtained  by  multiplying  two 
or  more  preceding  terms  by  certain  fixed  quantities:  these 
quantities  taken  in  order  constitute  the  scale  of  the  series; 
(4)  the  liHjiirithmic  tenet,  which  may  be  deduced  by  the 
development  of  a  logarithmic  function;  (5)  the  exponential 
»erien,  which  may  bo  deduced  by  the  development  of  nn 
exponential  function  ;  (f>)  the  trigonometrical  series,  which 
may  be  deduced  by  developing  a  trigonometric  function  in 
terms  of  ita  arc,  or  an  arc  in  terms  of  one  of  its  trigono- 
meiric  functions  ;  (7)  the  aerie!  o/yfynrafc  number*,  whose 
terms  may  be  deduced  from  tho  general  expression 

t-  1)  ...(»  +  m) 
1  .  -'.  3...  (i»  +  1)' 

by  assigning  to  in  a  particular  numerical  value,  and  then 
making  n  in  succession  equal  to  1,  2,  3,  etc.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  series  <>/  powers  of  natural  numbers,  the 
series  o/  reciprocal*  o/  powers,  and  many  others. 

W.  0.  PECK. 

Series,  iu  Chemistry.  Tho  word  series  is  Latin,  and 
means  a  "succession,"  a  "chain,"  or  a  "train"  of  things 
o/ lite  derivation.  Its  Latin  meaning  is  precisely  applica- 
ble in  chemical  and  chemi-physical  science,  in  which  it  is 
destine.!  to  bo  in  the  future  a  most  important  word.  The 
prevalent  notions  of  the  chemical  schools  of  the  present 
duy  rest  mainly  upon  the  assumption  of  the  derivation  of 
iill  the  infinite  variety  of  bodies  from  a  certain  small  num- 
ber of  so-called  typet.  These  typical  bodies  are  selected  so 
as  to  represent  the  different  known  degrees  of  "  atomicity  " 
ur  ,;/„;, -.-iVm-,.,  ami  need  therefore  be  only  equal  in  number 
to  these  degrees  of  equivalence.  (See'TvpE-TiiKORiKS.) 
They  are  conceived  to  represent  types  of  completed  or 
"  -atiiKitc.1  "  m,,/,,-ii/,,,-  utrui-inre,  made  up  of  atoms,  which 
lit. .ins,  while  admitted  by  some  to  have  probably  some 
sort  of  tiKiii'tiu  in  a  way  no  one  has  attempted  clearly  to 
explain,  yet  must  nevertheless  have,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  in  the  mean  and  relatively,  fixed  position*. 
K\  cry  other  body  is  then  derived  from  one  or  other  of  this 
i  number  of  saturated  types  by  the  substitution,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  equivalence,  of  one  or  more 
of  these  at  mils  liy  an  eipii  \alent  number  of  atoms  of  either 
Heals.  The  attempts  to  apply  thU  hypoth- 
Hil  exhaustively,  su  as  to  ciiicrlhc  whole  liel.l  of  chemistry 
— though  it  seems  at  first  to  possess  to  some  degree  those 
elements  of  beauty  and  simplicity  which  we  expect  to  find 


in  nature — have  not  been  \<  -'ing.     Instead  of 

enabling  us  to  rid  unrsclves  of  any  of  the  vanl  cl I  of 

••ptions  which  overshadowed  the   s.-icnec   uf   llcrzclius 
ninl  his   contemporaric-.  il  bus  been  t.oiii.1  ne.-essary  to  re- 
tain   tbc   ..'.  ../.../  ,-'" //.../».   and   e\cn    S..MIC    nl    (be    r. 
organic  radical-,  and  to  invent,  in  a'blitii.n.  n<  . 
tbc-c   my-ii'-al    "residues:"    us    will   be  fiiiind   partly  ex- 
phiincd  under  the  head  of  SAI.T-KAIHI  AI  «.     The  im  cnti.ui 
also  of  /../•'  . -i/l.  or  iistiii//,  and   their  analogues 

lias  been  I.. uii'l  necessary.  Kvcn  with  all  tliis,  «e  must 
have  also  "  niixc.l  I  \  p.--  "  and  "  cuiidciiseii  t  \  p.  -  "  t.i.-..\  cr 
all  tho  facts.  Briefly,  a  survey  uf  the  lici.l  ..I  tbeui.  ti.-al 
chemistry  shows  cum  ineingly  that  we  have  been  full..«ini; 
a  track  whiidi.  t..  i.  is  doubtful,  and  can  be  but 

a  by-road  or  side-track  at  the  be  t.  The  inductive  philos- 
ophy re.juires  that  we  should  "try  back,"  and  follow  up, 
in  a  tentative  way  at  least,  other  experimental  paths  of 
classification  and  derivation  of  compounds. 

The  ...   uf  biiil. ling  up  and  deriving  cheniii-al 

compounds  from  each  other  has  heretofore  been  distinctly 
recognized  only  in  organic  chemistry,  as  it  waa  first  pro- 
pips.-.l  in  1SIJ  by  .lames  Schiel,  a  Herman  chemist  who 
was  long  a  resilient  of  America.  His  original  memoir  on 
what  he  named  '•  pro^rcs>i\  e  series  "in  organic  compounds 
is  in  Liebig  and  Wohler's  .I/I/I.I/-H  </•  r  <'li>  mi>  i.lnh.  I 
A  rtiumf  of  tho  subject,  by  Schiel  himself,  with  a  reclama- 
tion of  priority  against  (Jerhardt,  will  be  found  in  tho 
American  Journal  o/  Science  and  Art*  (July,  1861).  In 
this  latter  paper  ho  claims  two  kinds  of  seriation  as  occur- 
ring in  organic  compounds,  one  being  the  homologous 
seriation — so  called  by  Gcrhardt,  whose  term  he  adopts — 
which  is  based  upon  successive  additions  of  1IS(J  to  a 
mi. dear  group  of  atoms  (see  ll..>;  .1..  i  I,  and  another  based 
upon  successive  additions  of  HC,  which  he  calls  "hemilo- 
gous  series,"  though  he  did  not  indicate  any  very  satis- 
factory example  of  a  known  series  of  the  latter  kind. 

According  to  the  views  of  constitution  of  chemical  com- 
pounds most  in  vogue  at  present,  the  existence  of  homolo- 
gous series — which  are  generally  admitted  to  ruu  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  organic  chemistry,  as  was  claimed 
by  Schiel.  their  discoverer — is  attempted  to  be  explained 
by  calling  HiC  a  "residue,"  derived  from  the  typical  satu- 
rated compound  1I4C.  or  marsh-gas,  by  the  abstraction  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  that  this  residue  is  therefore 
unsaturated,  having  two  affinities  or  units  of  equivalence 
unsatisfied.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  dyad  or  diatomic 
group  of  atoms,  and  is  compared  and  virtually  classed  with 
the  electro-negative  dyads,  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurium,  the  ttmphiyen  group  of  Berzelius,  which  stand 
alone  by  themselves  in  being  able  to  combine  in  varying 
proportions  with  almost  if  not  all  the  other  elements,  with- 
out regard  to  atomicity.  Oxygen  and  sulphur  are  them- 
selves derivable  just  in  the  same  way  from  the  saturated 
compounds  water  and  fHlphurctted  hyrfrorfcn,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  each  case.  It  is 
represented — and  easily  justified  by  the  graphic  system  of 
notation — that  dyadic  atoms  or  groups,  by  virtue  of  their 
two  "  bonds  of  affinity,"  may  be  introduced  a d  libitum  into 
saturated  groups  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  atom- 
icity. In  fact,  however,  it  is  only  dyadic  nfgtttii'tn,  like 
oxygen  and  sulphur  and  tho  like,  that  can  in  reality  be 
thus  introduced ;  and  hence,  as  aforesaid,  the  group  HjC 
thus  assimilates  itself,  even  according  to  the  type  theories, 
through  the  analogies  of  its  derivation,  and  by  its  relations, 
with  oxygen  and  sulphur.  The  present  writer  has  proposed 
to  give  this  group  a  name,  Humnlugea,  and  to  regard  it  as 
having,  like  <immonium  and  cyanogen, a.  real  individual  ex- 
istence, as  being  a  true  compound  radical,  and  not  a  mere 
imaginary  "  residue,"  merely  representing  so  much  atom- 
icity. In  following  out  this  view,  the  molecular  volumio 
relations  of  IIjC,  or  homologen,  have  been  investigated  by 
the  writer.  (See  American  Chemist  for  March,  1876.) 
These  volumic  relations  have  been  found  to  demonstrate 
in  every  way  the  reality  of  homologen  as  a  real  compound 
radical,  like  ammonium. 

Homologous  series  are  found,  however,  to  have  a  quite 
different  basis  and  mode  of  derivation  from  that  which  is 
apparently  deduced,  as  above,  from  the  prevailing  views; 
homologen  turning  out  to  be,  in  its  analogies  and  relations, 
an  clectro-potitirc  radical  or  group,  and  to  diverge  proba- 
bly as  far  as  possible  from  oxygen  in  its  combining  rela- 
tions. Certain  universal  rfeowrtrii-  principles  have  been 
discovered  which  govern  the  volumes  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents of  all  the  elements  and  radicals  when  entering  into 
Uninil  and  inlid  combinations;  and  it  is  found  that  electro- 
positive elements  and  radicals  have  the  general  property 
of  varying  in  molecular  volume  within  compound  molecules 
that  they  help  to  make  up,  this  variation  being  according 
to  a  certain  simple  geometric  law,  the  volumes  varying  in 
the  ratio  nf  ei-fti  cuke*  of  whole  number*.  In  this  manner 
series  of  itomere*  are  constituted.  When  to  an  existing 
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group  a  molecule  is  added,  either  of  an  element  or  a  radical 
which  is  already  present,  the  now  molecule,  if  negative, 
always  assumes  the  same  volume  as  that  already  present; 
but  if  positive,  is  liable  to  vary  to  the  next  even  cube  above 
or  below  that  already  present.  It  is  this  latter  mode  of 
derivation  that  rules  in  the  formation  of  homologous  series, 
each  new  molecule  of  homologen  added  being  either  in  the 
same  cubical  volume  or  the  next  cube  below  the  previous 
one.  llenec  it  is  that  homologen  assimilates  itself,  in  fuel, 
with  the  electro-positive  elements  and  radicals,  and  not 
with  oxygen. 

We  have  here  two  modes  of  derivation  in  "erics — 'Series 
of  homologucs  and  series  of  isomercs  (the  latter  pertaining 
not  merely  to  organic,  but  to  mineral  chemistry  also) — both 
now  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  the  addition  of  molecules 
having  certain  geometrical  relations  to  *ymer.  and  not 
merely  to  weight  or  centripetal  force,  the  only  relation  here- 
tofore ascertained.  It  is  also  found  that  in  the  case  of  ele- 
iHcitturif  boilies  Mmihtr  laws  govern,  and  that  tho  known 
elemental  forms  arc  generally  congeries  of  molecules,  out; 
or  more  of  which  may  vary  according  to  the  same  geomet- 
ric law;  and  thus  is  formed  another  kind  of  series,  series 
of  elemental  nlltiti-^pt-H.  As  several  other  compound  radi- 
cals exist  besides  homologen  which  have  licen  also  newly 
fertilized  as  forming  extensive  and  varied  kinds  of  scries, 
it  has  become  possible — indeed  inevitable — that  all  known 
chemical  compounds,  as  regards  their  in»<l*  *  nf  >/>  riratimt, 
the  determination  of  which  is  tho  chief  end  of  tho  science 
of  chemistry,  shall  fall  naturally  into  scriet,  which  follow 
certain  simple  geometric  volumic  laws,  instead  of  being  de- 
rived from  the  supposed  few  simple  type*,  which,  when  fol- 
loued  up,  evolve  complexitj'  instead  tit"  simplicity.  Hence, 
there  has  dawned  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  serial 
tyttem  of  chemistry.  (Under  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR,  these 
new  principles  will  be  made  clearer.)  HENUY  WVRTZ. 

Serinagur',  or  Sriiiauar,  capital  of  Cashmere,  situ- 
ated in  a  broad,  marvellously  beautiful  valley  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5276  feet,  and  with  a  mean  temperature  of  56.8°  F. 
It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  navigable  river  Jhylum, 
from  which  numerous  canals,  spanned  with  light  wooden 
bridges,  branch  off,  the  lively  traffic  by  boat  reminding  one 
of  Venice.  The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  palace  of  the 
maharaja,  a  Rajput  by  descent,  but  a  Hindoo  by  religion  ; 
it  is  called  the  Shergarh  ("citadel  "),  and  a  large,  beautiful 
flight  of  stairs  leads  from  it  down  to  the  river.  Close  by  the 
city  is  Lake  Dal,  which  boasts  of  the  far-famed  isle  Chinars 
(/VoCuMM  orientalin}.  Vegetables  are  raised  here  on  float- 
ing rafts  called  gardens.  About  21  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city 
is  Wular  Lake,  which  covers  103  sq.  m.  In  1875  the  ma- 
haraja  was  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  with  a  small 
steamboat,  which  plies  between  the  two  lakes.  Europeans, 
provided  with  Indo-English  passports,  are  allowed  to  take 
up  their  residence  here,  and  399  persons,  among  whom 
were  63  ladies,  spent  the  summer  here  in  1873.  The  village 
of  Sonamarg  has  become  very  popular  among  the  English, 
who  have  here  a  club  and  boarding  schools.  A  police 
force,  organized  after  the  Indo-European  fashion,  is  sta- 
tioned here.  E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Seringapatam',  city  of  Southern  India  and  formerly 
capital  of  Mvsore,  on  an  island  in  the  Cavery,  in  lat.  12° 
25'  N.,  Ion.  76°  48'  E.  Under  Hyder  AH  and  Tippoo  Sahib 
its  fortifications  were  strengthened,  and  although  unhealthy 
it  had  300,000  inhabitants.  In  1799  it  was  conquered  by 
the  English,  and  now  it  has  barely  13,000  inhabitants. 
Serino,  Italy.  See  APPENDIX. 
Sermide,  Italy.  See  APPENDIX. 
Sermon.  See  HOMILKTICS  and  HOMILY,  by  W.  ADAMS. 
Sermone'ta  (MICHELANGELO  CAETA.VI),  DUKE  or,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  of  tho  pa- 
trician families  of  Rome,  that  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  He 
was  b.  in  1804,  and  received  an  accomplished  literary  and 
artistic  education  ;  made  a  profound  study  of  Dante,  and 
his  three  essays  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  cantos  of  the  Iu- 
fenio,  on  the  Matilda  of  the  Puryntorio,  and  on  the  image 
of  the  eagle  in  the  Puradim,  have  excited  great  admiration. 
His  illustrations  of  the  Uhiiia  Commediti  are  original  in 
conception  and  of  great  excellence  in  the  drawing:  L,i 
Muteriu  dell, i  /;,>/„„  rv,,,,  „„,//„  ,//  li,,,,i,  y|//,y,/,  ,./,//,./,/_ 
nniin  ;,i  N,-l  Timile  (Home,  1855-72).  The  marble  CHJ,;,! 
JSnuiid  of  the  duke  of  Sermoneta  has  been  many  times  re- 
produced, and  Castellani,  the  great  Roman  jeweller,  is  in- 
debted to  this  distinguished  man  for  many  a  beautiful  de- 
sign. In  1865  the  duke  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose 
his  sight.  In  1870  he  was  eh. .sen  president  of  the  Roman 
commission  appointed  to  convey  to  the  king  of  Italy  the 
result  of  the  plfliiacite  of  the  Romans,  and  mi  that  occasion 
he  was  honored  with  the  order  of  the  Annunziata.  The 
daughter  of  tho  duke  of  Sermoneta,  the  Countess  Ersilia 
Lovatelli,  is  a  learned  archaeologist,  as  well  as  a  Latin 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit  scholar. 


Se'rous  Fln'ids.  The  term  scrum  designates  the  ho- 
mogeneous fluid  of  the  blood  deprived  of  the  blood-cells  and 
coagulable  iibrine.  All  the  translucent,  homogeneous  fluids 
of  the  body,  resembling  blood-serum,  are  called  serous 
fluids.  In  health  the  inner  walls  of  the  large  cavities  of 
the  body- — the  arachnoid  which  envelops  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  the  pleural  cavities,  the  pericardium  and  peri- 
toneum, as  well  as  many  lesser  serous  tracts — arc  bathed 
with  a  variable  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  presence  of 
nn  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  these  cavities  constitutes  dis- 
ease:  such  excess  is  due  in  some  instances  to  hypersecre- 
tion  of  the  surface  or  tho  unloading  of  its  nutrient  blood- 
vessels when  actively  congested  or  inflamed:  in  other casrs 
it  is  a  passive,  dropsical  transudation  of  the  serum  of  im- 
poverished blood.  Thus,  serous  fluids  at  the  base  and 
within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  effused  in  subacute 
meningitis;  larger  quantities  in  the  same  locations  or 
within  the  arachnoid  arc  the  result  of  transudation,  con- 
stituting tho  hydrocephalus  or  "  dropsy  of  the  brain"  in 
strumous,  ill-nourished  children.  The  pleural  cavity  may 
bo  filled  with  many  pints  of  serous  fluid,  either  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  as  in  pleurisy,  or  a  transudation,  "hydro- 
thorax."  Pericarditis,  with  effusion,  and  hydropericar- 
(linin,  or  "dropsy  of  the  heart,"  arc  similarly  produced. 
Abdominal  dropsy,  known  technically  as  "  hydroperito- 
neum  "  and  "  ascites,"  is  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the 

!>critoneal  cavity  consequent  upon  obstructed  portal  circu- 
ation,  and  chiefly  secondary  to  disease  of  the  liver.  Serous 
fluid  may  accumulate  in  large  quantity  in  cystic  tumors, 
as  in  ovarian  dropsy.  Serous  fluid  may  escape  from  the 
blood-vessels  when  the  blood  is  impoverished  or  perverted, 
as  in  ISright's  disease,  and  infiltrate  the  meshes  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue,  producing  a  swollen,  puffed 
appearance  of  the  surface,  which  pits  when  pressed — a 
condition  styled  "  oedema."  Fluid  of  serous  consistency 
is  often  discharged  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nose, 
throat,  and  air-passages,  either  in  recent  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation ;  serous  diarrhoea  frequently  occurs  in  gastro-en- 
teric  disorders;  in  Asiatic  cholera,  the  copious  evacuations 
of  serous  fluid  ("rice-water"  stools)  completely  drain  the 
blood,  leaving  it  of  a  pasty,  tarry  consistency.  Serous 
fluid  in  all  such  cases  originates  from  overloaded,  con- 
gested capillaries.  Serous  fluid  is  often  discharged  from 
granulating  wounds  when  the  healing  process  is  feeble. 
Bloody  serum  escaping  from  the  ear  is  a  guide  to  diagnosis 
of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

E.  DAHWIN  HUDSON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WILLARDPARKKR. 

Serous  Membrane,  in  the  human  body  the  mem- 
branous walls  of  the  arachnoid,  pleural,  pericardia!,  and 
peritoneal  cavities,  and  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
testis.  Serous  membranes  in  all  instances,  save  the  peri- 
toneum in  women,  are  closed  sacs,  with  their  opposed  walls 
collapsed  in  contact,  but  lubricated  by  secreted  serous  fluid, 
so  as  to  permit  of  free  motion.  The  serous  membrane  is 
therefore  a  contrivance  of  nature  to  ensure  the  freedom  of 
the  large  organs  of  the  body  in  the  limited  movements  in- 
cident to  their  functional  activity.  Tho  brain  is  congested 
by  mental  action  ;  is  anaemic  during  sleep  ;  it  pulsates 
synchronous  with  the  heart;  the  arachnoid  surfaces  per- 
mit these  movements.  The  lungs  of  adults  expand  and 
collapse,  in  health,  between  eighteen  and  twenty  times  per 
minute,  more  often  in  the  child,  and  with  greater  frequency 
in  certain  pulmonary  and  febrile  diseases.  The  heart  of 
the  adult  undergoes  marked  movements  between  seventy 
and  eighty  times  per  minute;  such  constant  movements  of 
the  lungs  and  heart  are  rendered  easy,  with  a  minimum  of 
friction,  by  the  smoothness  of  tho  gliding  surfaces  of  the 
pleural  and  pericardia!  sacs  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  variable  conditions  of  the  intestines  as  to  distension 
by  food,  flatulence,  or  fecces,  and  the  intestinal  peristaltic 
action  by  which  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  moved  on- 
ward, are  guarantied  by  the  reduplicated  structure  of  the 
closed  peritoneal  sac.  The  serous  membrane  is  composed 
of  a  delicate  layer  of  "tessellated"  (tile-like)  epithelial 
cells  upon  a  thin  basement  membrane  of  dense,  impacted, 
inelastic  fibrous  tissue.  It  is  often  closely  adherent  to  ad- 
jacent structures.  In  the  sub-serous  tissues,  or  elastic 
connective  tissue  which  unites  the  membrane  to  contiguous 
parts,  capillary  vessels  freely  ramify,  but  nerves  and  lym- 
phatics have  not  been  demonstrated.  Tho  diseases  of  serous 
membranes  arc  chiefly  inflammatory,  nnd  often  involve  the 
underlying  invested  organs.  Hence,  they  arc  usually  very 
grave.  Acute  meningitis,  acute  pleuritis  when  involving 
the  lung  also — pleuro-pneumonia — pericarditis,  iinil  peri- 
tonitis, all  are  attended  with  danger,  and  often  arc  fatal. 

E.  DAIIWIN  HUDSON.  Jn.    REVISED  BY  M'II.I.AHD  PARKER. 

Scr'pcnt,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of  brass  invented 
by  Edme  Guillaume  of  Auxcrre  in  1590,  has  a  curvilinear 
form,  is  (-(impose. I  of  a  mouthpiece,  a  neck,  and  a  tail,  nnd 
has  six  hole.-  .-topped  with  the  fingers,  with  a  compass  from 
B  flat  below  the  bass  staff  to  G,  the  treble  clef  line. 
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Si  r  pcnlinc,  a  nictaninrphie  rock,  essentially  a  hy- 
druilJf  silicate  of  MI.I_'H.'-I  i.  which  takes  it-  name  from  i;- 

!i-d    colors,     chiellv     Vcllnw     and     c;reen.     thnll^ht     tn     Ir 
M'lllblo   tllO-C   "!'    lllr   ikinl    of    rertalll   serpent-.         It    is    HO  fioft 

as  to  bo  readily  cut  m  -n   MMOtpttbto  of  a  tlno 

]i,,li-h,  and  i-  1 1 '-'[iicntl  v  inaiiuta'-tiirc'i  into  vases  and 
other  ornamental  articles,  rocks  occur  in  M 

groat  number  of  places  through  New    KtiLihind  and   ilown 
the  . \llcghany  hell  :    very  beautiful    rarietlel    are   found    iit 
l>ccr  I-l.ind.  .Mi'.:   Xcwbiiryport,  Ma-.-.:    Montville,  N..I.: 
.    1'a.,  rli1.      >Yr|>cnt  inr  al-,,  i-  an  im[,,,lt.int  con- 

Btitucnt  of   tin-   Coast   -MiHintain.s,   I'al.     "  Veplc   antique 

marble"     i-     ci,m|m,-eil     lur^'fl  V    ol     ,-rr[  icll  t  i  in-    f^l'ecll),     Itlill- 

tflril  with  carbonate  of  I  inn-  I  u  liitr  j  :  this  is  u  highly  prized 
ornamental  stone,  well  adapted  lo  internal  don, ration,  but 

In -in  <,'  its  polish  inul  rapidly  '1 imposing  on  exposure.    Hue 

variet  \  i.t  serpentine  i  chr\  -< ,1] Ic  ,  is  made  up  of  flexible  fibres 
of  mure  than  silk  s  tin, 'in  ,md  lustre ;  this  is  mmd  ime- 
eallcd  amianthus,  though  that  name  was  originally  applied 
to  the  liner  variciie-  "I  .1.  .-.  XKWBKUHV. 

SrrpCllts.       BM    \IM-IMIIX. 

Srrprnls,  Prison  of.     See  POISON  OK  SERPEXTS. 

Serpent-Worshippers.     See  OI-HITES. 

Si'rpookhov',  town  of  Kussia,  government  of  -Moscow, 
on  the  Nara,  has  a  fine  rat  In-  I  nil  ,,t'  tin-  t',  nirteenth  century, 
ami  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics  of  different  description-, 
in"-tlv  coarse.  It  is  one  of  tho  oldest  towns  of  Kussia.  P. 

I  2.  I  '.Hi. 

Ser'pnlu,  a  genus  of  annelitlcs,  worms  with  red  blood, 
anil  inhabiting  a  tubular  -hell,  which  much  resembles  that 
-if  -Dine  mnllii-k-.  They  belong  to  the  family  Scrpulidse. 
There  arc  two  beautiful  ctenoid  gills,  which  inny  be  pro- 
truded from  the  tube;  and,  though  eye's  are  wantin.'.  tli" 
animal  appears  to  have  a  sense  highly  analogous  to  sii;ht. 
Ea.-h  tube  is  titled  with  an  cxactly-fittin,'  .-topper,  often  of 
\  riy  beautiful  color. 

Serracapriola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Fii^ia,  mi  a  ruined  height  commanding  magnificent  views 
of  the  adjacent  ciiuntry,  has  .sullered  ol'ten  und  severely  from 
earthquakes.  P.  5300. 

Serradifalco,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltani- 
petta,  at  the  fimt  of  .Monte  ( 'ah  ario,  N.  K.  of  Girgenti,  was 
long  a  lief  of  the  family  of  tho  same  name,  and  tho  late 
duke  of  Serradifaleo  has  during  the  present  century  illus- 
trated the  antiquities  of  .Sicily  with  great  taste  and  learn- 
ing. P.  611  is. 

Serrano  y  Dominguez  (FRAMCISCO),  Duke  de  la 
Torre,  b.  at  San  Fernando,  near  Cadiz,  Spain,  Nov.  10, 
1810,  son  of  Gen.  Serrano  y  Cuenca,  distinguished  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  independence;  entered  the  artnyaa  a  cadet 
l.-'.'.i:  ruse  rapidly  in  military  rank  during  the  Carlist 
wars,  attaining  through  the  favor  of  Queen  Christina  the 
grade  of  general  of  division  before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age;  sat  in  the  Cortes  as  deputy  for  Malaga  and  vice- 
president  of  the  chamber  184.');  became  minister  of  war  in 
the  "  nine  days'  administration  "  of  Lopez  -May  II  ;  joined 
Narvaez  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  regent  Espar- 
tero  July  24;  was  again  minister  of  war  for  ten  days 
(Nov.  19-29)  under  Olozaga,  but  withdrew  and  successfully 
intrigued  with  Narvaez  against  the  government;  became 
lieutenant-general  and  senator  1845 ;  obtained  such  in- 
fluence over  the  young  queen  after  her  marriage  (1846)  as 
to  give  rise  to  much  scandal;  was  appointed  captain-gen- 
eral of  Granada  1847;  took  part  in  several  short-lived 
ministries  and  in  equally  numerous  revolutions,  figuring 
ultimately  as  a  "  liberal "  at  the  bead  of  the  senatorial  op- 
position; was  exiled  Feb.,  1854,  for  participation  in  an 
insurrection  at  Saragossa ;  returned  to  power  in  July  of  the 
same  year  as  an  ally  of  Espartoro  and  O'Donnell;  became 
captain-general  of  New  Castile;  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
latter  at  the  rupture  of  the  "  Liberal  Union,"  which 
culminated  in  the  cnu/>  d'flnt  of  July,  1S56;  went  as  am- 
bassador to  Paris  is;,:  ;  received  the  appointment  of  mar- 
shal: was  captain-general  of  Cuba  1860-S2,  signalizing 
his  administration  by  the  reannexation  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  Spain,  which  procured  his  elevation  to  a  dukedom  as  a 
grandee  of  the  lirst  class;  became  captain-general  of  Mad- 
rid June,  1 865;  was  president  of  the  senate  1866,  in  which 
year  he  suffered  a  brief  imprisonment  at  Alicante  for  hav- 
ing signed  a  protest  against  the  illegal  prorogation  of  the 
-;  was  exiled  to  the  Canary  Islands  July,  IM'.S, 
when  he  toojt  part  with  Prim  and  Topete  in  effecting  the 
rcMihition  which  drove  Isabella  from  the  throne,  landing 
with  tlio-e  generals  tit  Cadi;  Sept.  I'.l,  Isii.-i;  became  there- 
iipun  the  ostensible  head  of  the  government  as  president 
of  the  council  ..('  ministers  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army:  was  elected  recent  Juno  Hi.  iMill;  negotiated  the 
Mure  ,,!'  tlie  SpanMi  crown  by  Prince  Amadcus  of 

Italy.  l,y  whom  he  was  made  premier  Jan..  1S71  :  resii: 1 

that  post  in  July  of  the  same  year;  took  the  field  as  com- 


in  in  ler-in-chicf  against  the  Carlists  Apr.  •,!,  d 

with  them  the  con  v  cut  inn  of  Amorc\  id  a  in  .May  :  letui  ned 
to  office  a-  j,ieluier  for  a  few  months  ;  tied  to  I' ran,  c  .-,,,,11 

after   the    j.i himatinn    of    the   republic    (Apr.,    1.-7. 

shortly  returned;  was  made  "chief  of  the  executive  after 
the  .„,,,,  ,l','i, ,t  of  lien.  1'avia  Jan.,  1.S74;  again  look  the 
field  against  the  Carlists  with  varying  Miccess,  and  pri- 
vately airan^ed  with  .Martinez  t  'aiii],n*  the  details  of  the 
re-toiati.,n  ,,(  the  monarchy  in  the  per-mi  of  Alfonso  XII. 
Jan.,  Is;;,.  I'liitTiJt  C.  lii.iss. 

Serrn  San  Kruno,  town  of  Southern  Iialy.  province 
ot  (  atan/.aro,  about  L'u  mile-  S.  I-;,  of  .Mmile'ennc,  was  iil- 

I     tolallv    ile-lioved     bv   l.ll    earthquake    in     17Mi.       1'.   ill 

1>7I.  :">ii."<n. 

Serrastretta,  town  of  Southern   Italy,  province  of 
'.am.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Corace,  about  9  miles 

S.  of  Niea-tro.       P. 

Hcrravalle  1'i-tojr-e,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Florence,  on  a  hill  10.  of  Lucca  and  about  4  miles  from 
Pistoja.  The  old  castle  and  two  towers  arc  still  standing, 
and  recall  the  tierce  conflict.-  for  the  possession  of  thi-  town 

between  the  riv  al  republics  of  Florence,  Li a.  and  I'i-tnja. 

P.  5571.— SKIIIIAV AI.I.K  is  the  name  given,  from  their  geo- 
graphical position,  to  several  other  smaller  Italian  towns. 

Serravezza,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca,  about 
22  miles  \V.  of  the  city  of  Lucca,  nt  the  continence  of  (he 
two  branches  of  the  Scrravezza  or  Vcrsilia.     The  fine  mar- 
ble of  the  neighboring  mountains,  especially   that   from 
.Mnnte  Altissimo,  is  here  sawed  and  sent  in  various  , 
tions  to  market.     Though  good  white  marble  was  quarried 
from  these  mountains  as  early  as  the  time-of  Michelangelo, 
yet  the  superior  quality  now  in  such  great  demand  wn- 
di  ^covered  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.   The 
town  contains  an  active  and  industrious  pop.  of  8900. 

Serto'rius  (Qnvrrg),  b.  about  121  B.  c.  at  Nursia  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  ;  distinguished  himself  highly  in 
the  battle  of  Aquas  Sextia:  (102  B.  c.)  under  Marius,  whose 
fortunes  ho  afterward  followed.  He  fought  with  Cinna  at 
the  Colline  gate  in  87  B.C.  against  Pompeius  Strabo,  but  he 
did  not  participate  in  the  bloody  massacre  which  Marius  in- 
stituted after  the  capture  of  Rome ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sur- 
rounded and  put  to  death  a  gang  of  about  4000  slaves  whom 
.Mai  ins  had  let  loose  on  the  city,  and  who  had  perpetrated 
the  most  horrible  cruelties.  In  82  B.  c.  he  was  sent  to  Spain 
as  proprator,  but  in  the  same  year  Sulla  returned  to  Homo 
from  Asia,  and  the  power  of  the  democratic  party  came  to 
a  sudden  end.  Scrtorius  was  outlawed.  Nevertheless, 
although  he  had  only  a  small  army,  he  took  up  the  contest 
against  the  oligarchs  in  Spain,  and  carried  it  on  for  several 
years  with  steadily-increasing  success.  Ho  gained  the  favor 
of  the  natives,  especially  the  Lusitanians,  who  became  his 
faithful  allies.  Fugitives  from  Home  gathered  in  his  camp  ; 
in  77  B.  c.  Perperna  joined  him  with  fifty-three  cohorts. 
In  74  B.  c.  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Mithridatcs.  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  whom  Sulla  first  sent  against  him,  was  repeatedly 
defeated,  and  even  Pompey,  who  came  to  Spain  in  76  B.  c., 
achieved  nothing,  and  was  driven  back  across  the  Ebro. 
But  intrigues  and  jealousies  arose  in  Sertorius's  camp,  and 
in  72  B.  c.  ho  was  invited  to  a  banquet  by  Perperna  and 
treacherously  assassinated  at  the  festival.  His  (biography 
by  Plutarch  is  very  interesting,  though  more  full  in  its  de- 
scription of  his  personal  character  than  in  its  narrative  of 
bis  exploits. 

Sertularia'dea  [pi.],  a  sub-order  of  hydroid  acalepbs 
which  are  attached  by  a  peduncle  and  protected  by  a  horny 
case,  which  forms  a  cup  about  the  head.  It  includes  the  ser- 
tularians  proper  and  the  campanularians.  The  genus  Ser- 
Intarin  is  a  typical  one.  •  There  are  a  great  many  species, 
some  of  them  extremely  beautiful. 

Se'rurn  [Lat.],  a  word  applied  in  two  different  senses 
having  little  real  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  lerum  <>/  milk 
and  lerum  nf  blond.  Serum  of  milk  is  WHEV  (which  see), 
containing  no  albuminous  matter ;  whereas  serum  of  blood, 
the  fluid  part  left  after  the  separation  of  the  coaynlttm  from 
BLOOD  (which  see),  is  a  strong  solution  of  albumen  in  a 
liquid  containing  certain  salts,  neutral  and  alkaline.  The 
total  amount  of  saline  matter  in  the  serum  of  a  healthy 
man  is  somewhat  over  10  per  cent.,  and  there  arc  present 
carbonates  and  phosphates  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, with  considerable  chloride  of  sodium,  some  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  sulphates  of  soda  and  potash.  The 
amount  of  albumen  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  7  per  cent. 
Both  the  saline  matter  and  the  albuminous  matter  prevent 
the  solution  of  the  blood-globules,  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water  itself,  and  are  attacked  at  once  on  addition  even 
of  a  very  little  water  to  blood.  In  disease,  changes  of  com- 
position of  the  scrum  occur,  and  rapid  methods  of  analysis 
of  blood,  applicable  to  small  quantities,  appear  likely  to  be 
hereafter,  when  perfected,  of  great  value  in  pathology. 

H.  Wl-RTZ. 
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SKIIVAL— SERVITUDE. 


Ser'val,  an  animal  of  the  Kelidjfi  or  cat  family,  having 

a  slender  body,  small  head,  long  leirs.  Ion:;  ami  shairu'y 
hair,  bodv  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  general  color  being 
ochrev-vellow,  and  the  lower  parts  while.  It  i.s  mild  and 
dncile,  and  is  about  three  tret  Innu'  Delusive  of  the  tail, 
which  is  tipped  and  ringed  with  black.  It  is  found  in  the 
southern  part  ot'  Africa. 

Servant.  See  MASTKII  AND  SERVANT,  by  PRES.  A.  L. 
CIIAI-IN.  S.  'I'.  I). 

(Sorve'do  (MiiM-r.i.),  usually  known  by  the  Latinized 
form  of  his  name.  SKUVKTI'S,  b.  at  Villanueva,  near  Sara- 
gi>":i.  Spain,  in  15011,  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  to  study  law  at  the  I'niversity  of  Tonl-mse. 
France  ;  gave  bis  attention  principally  to  theology,  in  which 
he  became  very  proficient  :  visited  Italy,  and  Has  present 
at  tin'  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Kolomna  1530:  travelled 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland;  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  Reformers,  and  partially  adopted  their  doc- 
trines; resided  some  months  at  Bale,  where  he  discussed 
theology  with  the  celebrated  Johann  llussgcn  ((Eeolam- 
pndius),  and  broached  for  the  first  time  his  conclusions  ad- 
verse to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  proceeded  to  Stras- 
bourg 1531  :  acquainted  himself  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Protestant  divines  Kuhhorn  (Buecr)  and  Capito;  wont 
thence  to  Ilagenau,  Alsace,  where  he  published  his  De 

7'i-initfiti*  Krrnrilms  (1531)  and  Dialogonun  (I?  7'i'iltil'itr 
/.//•/•/  duo:  tl<  JiiHtitin  lt<tpii  Christi  Capiluln  (jii<itu«i- 
( 1  5:',L').  works  which  embroiled  him  with  both  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  ;  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons  under 
the  name  of  "  Michel  de  Yilleneuve"  about  1533;  studied 
medicine,  and  supported  himself  by  working  as  a  corrector 
of  the  press:  was  at  the  University  of  Orleans  1534;  set- 
tled at  Paris  1535;  studied  medicine  under  Sylvius  and 
Fernel;  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  with  high  honors  1536; 
became  an  eloquent  and  popular  lecturer  at  the  university 
on  medical  science  and  mathematics;  published  a  treatise, 
&fmj>onm  Unicertia  Jftttiit  (1537),  attacking  opinions  of 
Galen  and  of  the  Paris  faculty  of  medicine;  nad  about 
this  time  several  conferences  on  theology  with  Calvin,  whom 
he  challenged  to  a  public  discussion  on  the  Trinity,  which 
was  agreed  to,  but,  distrusting  the  consequences,  left  Paris 
secretly  before  the  appointed  day ;  proceeded  to  Charlieu, 
near  Lyons,  1538;  lived  some  time  at  Avignon;  published 
at  Lyons  editions  of  Ptolemy's  Geographia  (1511)  and  of 
the  IJible  (1542)  with  Latin  notes,  which  were  condemned 
as  heretical  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  1543  at  Vienne,  Dauphine,  living  in  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop,  Pierre  Palmier,  a  former  pupil;  carried 
on  with  Calvin,  then  at  Geneva,  an  active  theological  cor- 
respondence, which  resulted  in  a  bitter  quarrel ;  published 
anonymously  his  chief  work,  Cltrixlinniumi  Rotitntto  (Vi- 
enne, 1553),  the  authorship  of  which  was  discovered  by 
Calvin  and  made  known  by  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  Cardinal  Tournon.  Arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  atVienno  at  the  instance  of 
that  prelate,  Servcdo  would  probably  have  been  acquitted 
for  lack  of  evidence  had  not  Calvin  supplied  portions  of 
his  correspondence  as  proofs  against  him.  Not  being  vigi- 
lantly guarded,  Servedo  escaped  from  prison  in  disguise 
Apr.  7,  crossed  the  frontier  into  Piedmont,  and  remained 
in  concealment  several  months.  Meanwhile,  his  trial  went 
on ;  he  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  burnt  in  effigy  at 
Vienne  June  17,  1553.  He  now  resolved  to  go  to  Naples, 
but  by  a  strange  fatality  went  first  in  disguise  to  Geneva, 
when,  his  presence  having  become  known  to  Calvin,  he  was 
arrested,  brought  to  trial  (Aug.  14)  before  the  municipal 
court  on  charges  of  heresy,  sedition,  insult  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  calumny  against  Calvin  and  other 
Protestant  divines ;  was  forced  to  discuss  doctrinal  points 
with  Calvin,  who  appeared  as  prosecutor  and  drew  up  the 
final  articles  of  accusation,  thirty-eight  in  number;  was 
condemned  to  the  stake,  and,  notwithstanding  the  desire 
of  Calvin  for  a  milder  form  of  death,  was  burned  alive  on 
a  hill  near  Geneva  Oct.  27,  1553.  Lives  of  Servedo  have 
been  published  by  Mosheim  (1750),  Trechscl  (183!)).  W.  II. 
Drummond  (London,  1848),  and  Brunnemann  (1865). 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
Servetus.    See  SERTEDO. 

Ser'via  [Slavonian,  Serbia;  Turk.  Syrji],  principality 
of  Europe,  tributary  to  Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save  and 
Danube;  E.  by  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria;  S.  by  Macedonia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Balkan  Mountains  :  and 
W.  by  Albania  and  Bosnia.  Area,  Hi. 817  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,338,505.  of  which  140,000  are  Wallaehs,  25,000  gypsies, 
and  15,000  Turks.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous',  being 
covered  W.  by  the  Ilinarie  Alps  and  S.  by  the  Balkan 
Mountains,  which  latter  meet  the  Carpathian  .Mountains 
on  the  eastern  frontier  at  Orsava,  separated  from  them  by  a 
narrow  cleft,  called  the  Iron  Gate,  through  which  the  Dan- 


ube rushes  along.  The  average  height  of  these  mountains 
is  only  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  toward  the  N.  they  open 
into  broad  valleys  sloping  toward  the  Danube  and  the  low, 
level  plains  which  extend  along  its  shores.  The  climate. 
though  rigorous  in  the  highlands,  is  generally  mild  and 
healthy.  Extensive  forests  of  oak  ami  walnut  trees  cover 
the  mountains — that  is,  more  than  one-half  the  surface — 
but  the  excellent  timber  which  these  forcsls  contain  i.-  as 
yet  unavailable  on  account  of  the  total  lack  of  means  of 
transportation.  Immense  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the 
forests,  and  millions  of  hogs  arc  annually  exported.  In 
the  valleys  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Danube  rice,  mai/e, 
and  wheat,  llax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  wine  and  fine  fruits, 
grow  abundantly,  but  agriculture  is  as  yet  in  a  backward 
state.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal  arc  found,  but  no  mines 
are  worked;  all  manufactures  are  confined  to  articles  for 
home  use.  Cap.  Belgrade. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages,  Servia  formed  nn  independent 
kingdom,  powerful  and  flourishing.  But  in  1385  it  was 
conquered  and  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  and  they  soon 
brought  it  into  a  miserable  state.  The  first  rising  of  the 
Servians  against  their  oppressors,  in  ISIK;,  under  t'zcrny, 
was  successful,  but  not  lasting,  and  the  Turks  took  bloody 
revenge  when  they  again  came  into  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  second  rising,  in  1814,  under  Milosch,  proved 
lasting,  and  the  country  is  now  rapidly  progressing  as  an 
hereditary  monarchy  undcrtheObrenoviteh  dynasty,  paying 
an  annual  tribute  of  2,300,000  piasters  to  Turkey,"  but  with 
a  free  constitution  and  an  independent  government.  The 
strong  sympathy  which  the  Servians  show  for  the  Rus- 
sians, their  co-religionists,  the  inveterate  antipathy  they  feel 
against  the  Turks,  and  the  constant  intermeddling  in  all 
Turkish  affairs  from  the  Russian  side,  led  finally,  in  Ik7(i, 
to  a  new  and  bloody  war,  still  pending.  The  Servians  are 
a  Slavonic  tribe,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  They 
are  a  strong,  well-built,  and  handsome  people,  enthusiastic 
but  industrious,  energetic  but  benevolent,  and  deeply  de- 
voted to  their  fatherland,  their  freedom,  and  their  Church. 
In  the  present  war,  however,  the}*  have  won  no  laurels  as 
soldiers.  There  is  no  nobility  and  no  proletariat.  Each 
family,  the  father,  the  sons  with  their  wives,  the  children, 
etc.,  remains  together,  forming  a  community  of  which  the 
oldest  member  is  the  chief.  The  estate  is  the  property  of 
the  family,  and  cannot  be  sold.  The  range  of  personal 
property  is  very  limited. 

The  Servian  language,  which  is  spoken  by  about  7,000.000 
people,  living  partly  under  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
rule,  partly  independent,  is  the  richest,  softest,  and  most 
melodious  of  all  Slavonian  languages,  and  has  received  con- 
siderable literary  development,  both  in  Servia  proper  and  in 
I'ahnatia.  It  contains  a  great  treasure  in  its  ha  I  lads,  w  Inch 
in  translations  have  traversed  Kurope,  and  charmed  all  w  illi 
the  nobleness  of  their  feelings  and  the  beauty  of  their  im- 
agery, at  times  simple  and  distinct,  with  an  almost  Greek 
plasticity,  at  times  dazzling  and  alluring,  with  an  almost 
Oriental  mysticism.  (Sec  W.  Dcnton,  Serrin  mid  tin-  ,SV>-- 
vi'MMi  (London,  1862);  Elodio  Lawton  Mijntorics,  ///«'•  /ry 
of  Modern  .S'erem  (London,  1874):  Talvi.  ///*/. ,nV'r/  i '>>  <'• 
of  the  Lai>ffnrtf/efi  and  Uttrtttttrt  "t'  tin-  AYor/V  ^'uti'im*  i  New 
York,  1850):' St.  Ren6  Taillandier,  La  ftrrbit  ,,u  A/A",. 
Sicc/e,  Karah  George  ct  Milotrh  (Paris,  1875).) 

Service-Berry.    See  JUNE-BERRY. 

Serv'ice  Tree,  the  Pyrii*  domeitfca,  a  tree  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  of  the  order  Rosacea?,  much  resembling 
the  MEDLAR  and  SOHB  (which  see).  Its  fruit,  when  over- 
ripened  and  blettcd,  is  soft  and  pleasant  to  cat.  It  is  con- 
siderably cultivated.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  valuable, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  box.  In  parts  of  North 
America  the  shad  tree  is  called  the  service,  and  in  others 
the  mountain-ash. 

Servites,  a  community  of  Augustinian  friars,  called 
Servants  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  founded  at  Florence  in  11':;:;. 
One  Monaldi  was  their  first  general  and  one  of  their  found- 
ers. They  were  confirmed  in  1255  by  the  pope,  ami  in 
1493  a  part  received  a  reformed  rule.  There  is  also  a 
congregation  of  Servile  Tcrtiaries,  and  there  are  a  lew 
houses  of  Servile  nuns.  The  Servites  are  mostly  found  in 
Europe. 

Serv'Hnde  [Lat.  «pmV»«],  the  generic  name  given  by 
the  civil  law  to  the  class  of  rights  which  may  be  held  in  the 
lands  or  other  things  of  another  person,  and  virtuallv  sv- 
nonymous  with  the  "  easement "  of  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish law.  A  prteilial  servitude  is  a  burden  imposed  upon 
one  piece  of  land,  called  the  servient  eslate,  in  favor  of  and 
attached  to  another  tract,  called  the  dominant  estate.  The 
right  accompanies  the  latter  and  the  burden  follows  the 
former  in  their  transfers  from  one  owner  to  another,  until 
terminated  in  some  legal  manner.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon species  arc  the  servitudes  of  way,  of  aqueduct,  of  light, 
of  prospect,  of  support  for  walls  or  beams,  of  drip  from 
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eaves,  and  of  pasture.     I'ra-dial  servitude*  are  dividi 
rural  mid  iirli.ni.  >!ri  ..•  n.  I  in  _'  cpnu  t  h,-  iHoatlon  of  thfl  lands 
in  I  hi-  country  or  in  a  t  »vn.      \  [  •  nxlo  diners 

from    the   predial    in  .piirfenalit  to  any  domi- 

n:inl  c-tate.  lint  in  l.cin-r  attach"  I  I"  :  n  I  he1!. I  by  a  per-nii 

Who   '  '•     1    Willl    til"  owner-hip   nf 

any  particular  land,      lly  some  inmliTii   text  writ. 
•  Itly    \\  it!i    "  ea-cnn-nt." 

JOHN     NolM'IN     I'M" 

Srr'viiis    Tnl'liiis,   tlio   sixth    king  of   Rome 

...         Hi-    I  I    nf  1'al'lcS  and    \\MII   I"    ! 

(lit  in  n  '    tcm.l!"   .-!  I  \  "   nf    I  1 1 1  •   '  J  1 1  c"  II  '  -    a  II  d    t  llC 

god  Vn1"iu:    hi?*   education    in  tin'   nival    hn,i-"hnld   under 
of  lln-  niiecn  Tanii|iiil  ;   hi.-  marriage  with 
tin-  Line's  daughter,  and  lii-  to  the  throne  by 

tin-  itratagem  "!'  bis  limtlnT  in  l:i«  :  his  death  ill  Virus 
Sceli  it  by  T:iri|iiin  him-c'f  fnnii  the  stone 

Steps  nf  the  senate  linns.-',  then  overtaken  and  "tabbed  l.y 
Tari|iiin's  servants  mi  bis  wny  home,  uii'l  finally  driven 
n  \  cr  I  iv  I  hi-  chariot  of  hi;*  unnatural  daughter.  Till  Ha,  the 
wife  nf  !  .ir^niii.  Hut  aiiiM-t  tin-  many  mythical  elements 

wllii-ll  din;;  to  liix'nanii'  there  li iv  several  farts,  well  estab- 
li-hcd  at  l.M.-l  in  thrir  general  outlines,  which  show  that 
his  rciirn  must  ha\o  lum  niio  of  the  most  important  pe- 
riods in  tin-  history  nt'  Kmue.  Ho  gave  anew  constitu- 
tion, llV  wdlich  the  plelicians  In  calm-  all  i  M  1' ']  H'lldent  [tlirtof 

th"  11:1!  mil  e'|iiall\  uith  the,  patricians  and  part  of  that  po- 
litical influence  which  hitherto  had  been  attributed  to  birth 
,'llnli"  ua-  Iraii-terrcd  to  property.  lie  completed  the  city 
b\  i iii'nrpnratini;  with  it  the  Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and  l-j-i(iii- 
line  hills,  ami  surmiinding  the  whole  with  a  wall  five  miles 
in  eircumfcrcnc".  whi"h  remaineil  the  Icpil  boundary  of  the 
city  up  to  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Finally,  he  formed 
an  alliamv  with  tin-  Latins,  l.y  which  Home  and  the  cities 
of  I.iiliiim  became  th"  members  of  one  great  league,  which 
was  consecrated  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  I>ian:i  on  the 
Aveiitine,  where  t!ie  Kninam  anil  the  Latins  worshipped  in 
cominnn. 

Ses'ame  [Gr.  ariaaw.  Arab,  limnlmi],  the  Benne- 
I'lant  of  our  Southern  States  { S<*itinutit  imfinnn},  belong, 
injf  to  the  order  IVilalineif,  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
BignoniaoMB.  There  are  several  varieties,  which  have 
lieen  ie;;ar  le.l  u  BD«  ies.  They  are  annual  Oriental  plants, 
now  naturalize  I  ill  most  warm  elimates.  Scsamo  was 
prolnilily  hroii.L'lit  in  tho  U.  S.  by  slavn  from  Africa.  Its 
lii'li  nil\  ei-.|s  are  pri/e<l  by  tho  ne:,'rnos,  who  also  make  a 
thiek  gelatinous  drink  of  the  leaves,  which  is  very  bland 
and  useful  in  diarrhoeas.  Tho  seeds  can  be  made  to  yield 
half  their  wei^iit  in  oil,  whi^h  is  in  some  respects  better 
than  olivo  oil.  It  is,  locally  known  as  til.-eed  and  oil-ied. 
The  oil  is  called  oil  of  lieuno  and  (iingilie  oil.  .- 
fully  .l"HT\rs  iit!"n;inu  as  a  regular  crop  in  this  country. 
It  lines  well  about  Philadelphia. 

Sesame-Grass,  tho   Tripiaeum  rtaclyloidet,  a  large 

uti"  I  .  ,<.,  fi-iiiu  New  Jersey  southward, 

with    liroa.l   leaves  ami  a  soliil  stem,  like  that  of  Indian 

corn  or  supir-cane,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.     It  is 

and  in  the  North  is  not  valued,  but  in  parts 

of  tho  South  and  in  tho  West  Indies  and  Mexico  is  used  as 

fodder. 

Srs'nmoid  Rones  [so  called  from  their  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  sesame  see'l  |,  Imnes  developed  in  tho  ten- 
dons ol  muscles,  and  found  both  in  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  most  familiar  example  is  the  patella  or 
knee-pan.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  vertebral  append- 
ages proper,  but  to  the  selcro-skelcton. 

Se'sia,  an  interesting   genus  of  hawk-moth    (Sphin- 

jri'la'i  of  a  niiiiiriir  t^j1".  r"-"inl)!ing  the  bees  in  form. 
The  I".  S.  have  several  species,  called  clear-wings  or  bce- 

moths. 

Sosos'tris,  the  name  of  n   king  of  Egypt,  according 

to   Maiu'iho  the  third   monarch   of  the   twelfth    dvnasty. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  all  the  boys  born  on  the 
-tri.s  were  brought  up  with  him,  and  he 
irrew  to  the  gve.it  -i/c  of  four  cubits  three  palms  and  two 
dibits,   or  mm.'   than    sercn   and  a  half  feet  high.     The 
youths  educated  with  him  became  afterward  his  most  de- 
voted friends  ati'l  ministers.    On  his  accession  to  the  throne 
I  i'le  1  F.gypt  into  thirty-six  nomps.  and  then  departed 
with  a  va-t  army  for  the  oonqamt  of  the  world,  and  is  said 

in  Dine  years  to  h.-m ni|iicrcdtl»>  whole  of  Asia  and  Europe 

ii  :  Thrue,    In  th"  S..  l.ihvi.  .Kthinpia.  and  Arabia 
led  I  iv  his  arms.    To  record  his  exploits  he  placed 
!>  hi<  i"  v.  er,  and  on  those  of  the  war- 
like n. it  inns  \\ere  engraved  emblems  of  the  male,  and  on  those 
of  effeminate  countries  of  the  female  sex.     Some  of  these 
tablet*,  according  to  Straho.  existed  at  the  Bab-el-Mandeb, 

T1 'diuu'  bis  \  idnric-  over  the  Ethiopians  and  Trogln 

He  did  not.  however,  advance  so  far  S.  as   the  so-called 


I'iiin.iiiion  Land.     After  hi«  wars  he  deviled  hi-  attention 

to  the  protection  nnd  improvement  of  Kgyjit,  which  he  in- 

'"  d  with  cana!<  In   prc\cnt  ih.-  iii"i;  .ilr\, 

partitinncd  the  cnuntry  into  fields,  and  impn-eil  a  land-tux 

on    all   cvcpt    those   hclonu'ing  to   the   temple-.      He   also 

UM    -M  it  wall  on  the   K.  nf  Kgvpt.  ah.n^  the  edge 

nf    the    ,le-crt    hy     lleli.ipnli-,     I. Mill    "M'lia.    or     \  ^1    \. 
miles.     It  wan  built  of  sun  <liu*l  t  <     al-o 

.  have  had  a  Heel  of  Inn  -ail  in  the  M  •  a  and 

the  Arahian  Unit'.  The  leniple^  of  l-!i;\pt,  I'm  in  number, 
he  is  said  to  have  built,  and  tn  lia>.  i  -k  -  ahnut 

t  high.  an. I    made  a  boat  L'MI  cubit-    In,,/  |o  |hc  god 
of  Tbi'l.c-.      Hi     public  work-  were  said   to  lia, 

luied  to  .-huii>   l<ir  the  |»ur- 

pn-c.  Hi-  tjiuniphs  wci-c  -i^nali/c.|  li\  BkkiDI  tlie  rap- 
live  II!  .it  hi-  lite  U 

the  treason  of  his  brother-,  who  endeavored  in  Imrn  lain  in 
a  house,  from  the  bla/ing  chamln-rs  of  which  he  only  es- 
caped by  the  sarrilic"  nllwo  of  hi-  children  thrown  on  the 
burning  cml.ci  .,  and  by  walking  over  their  bodies.  In  lug 
old  age  ho  became  blind,  and  dually,  in  <!i-^-i.  t  of  life, 
put  an  end  to  his  exi-tencc,  and  was  honored  h\  iho 
pric-t-  as  M'.'ond  only  to  n-iris.  The  name  of  .- 

that  of  no   Egyptian  monarch   hitherto  di vcred  on  the 

monument.',  and  the  exploits  attributed  to  him  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  any  monarch  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
the  power  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  scenes  T 
sented  on  the  temples  and  the  exploit*  of  Hamc-cs  II.  and 
other  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynas- 
ties had  become  interwoven  into  the  legendary  history  of 
Sesostri.s,  and  that  the  monarch  most  like  him  was  Ha- 
ll. In  sonic  papyri  the  name  of  Kameses  has  been 
found  shortly  written  as  >'.««,  the  root  of  the  name  Se»o«ii 
or  Sesoosis,  sometimes  given  by  the  Greeks  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  Sesostris.  Ramcses  II.  also  boasts  on  the  mon- 
uments that  he  had  constructed  public  works  by  means  of 
his  prisoners  of  war,  and  captive  chiefs  are  eeen  ignomin- 
iously  tied  under  his  chariot,  which  files  of  prisoners  ap- 
pear to  drag  along.  The  name  of  Ra Ml  II.  i.-  nNo 

found  on  the  great  wall  of  the  eastern  frontier  attributed 
to  Sesostris,  and  tablets  recording  his  campaigns  in  North- 
ern Syria  are  found  in  the  passes  of  the  Nabr-el-Kelb,  as 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Even  the  lion  which  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  Sesostris  in  bis  campaigns  is  found  on 
tho  monuments  following  Kameses  II.  Although  the  i  \- 
ploits  of  this  monarch,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  by  the 
Egyptian  scribes,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Orontcs,  the 
more  extended  campaigns  of  Thothmes  III.  gave  rise  to 
the  reported  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  while  the  mon- 
uments found  at  Xyniphi.  near  Smyrna,  and  elsew  here,  had 
been  attributed  by  popular  report  to  Sesostris,  although 
they  were  not  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  legendary  height 
of  the  monarch  is  aleo  said  to  correspond  with  the  propor- 
tions of  some  of  the  figure*  of  these  slabs,  and  to  have 
given  rise  to  tho  traditionary  but  by  no  means  impossible 
stature  of  the  Egyptian  hero.  The  conquest  of  Libya  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  defeat  of  the  Libyans  in  tho 
reigns  of  Mcneptah  and  Ramc'cs  III.  by  these  monarchs, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  vanquished  people  in  the 
Egyptian  territory.  S.  Hnirii. 

Ses'sa  Aiirun'ca  [anc.  Sur,m],  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Casorta,  on  tho  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano about  6  miles  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Suessa  was  a 
conspicuous  city  of  the  Auronians  or  Auruncians  as  early 
as  418  B.  <•..  and,  judging  from  the  position  of  important 
architectural  remains  of  a  very  remote  period,  antiquarians 
and  geologists  aro  of  opinion  that  the  town  was.  in  part  at 
least,  buried  by  a  volcanic  eruption.  Medals,  broiu.cs,  and 
inscriptions  of  interest  have  also  been  found  here.  Tra- 
dition says  that  St.  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  here,  but  there  is  no  certain  account  of  a  bishop 
of  Suessa  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
present  town  is  poorly  built,  but  is  furni.-hed  with  cafes 
and  tolerable  inns.  Tho  weekly  market  is  very  animated. 
P.  20,708. 

Sester'tins  [Lat.  for  ttmi*  frrYi'mt, "  two  and  one-half;" 
it  was  once  worth  two  and  a  half  ttmttn  ;  see  As],  in  ancient 
Rome,  a  silver  or  bronze  coin  worth  one  fourth  part  or  a 
denarius.  Originally,  it  was  worth  two  and  a  half  uses, 
but  in  later  times  four  asses  made  one  sestertius,  and  the 
coin,  originally  of  silver,  was  struck  in  fine  bronre.  Tho 
I:TIIM  was  a  money  of  account  equal  to  1000  sestertii, 
but  it  was  never  coined.  The  value  of  the  sestertius, 
roughly  stated,  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  cents  of  our 
money,  for  tho  value  declined  greatly  after  tho  downfall  of 
tho  republic. 

Scs'to  Fiorenti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Flor- 
ence, about  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Florence.  This  toim 
is  formed  of  several  fractions  or  parishes,  the  most  con- 
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siderablc  containing  about  6000  inhabitants.  In  thoparish 
of  Colonnata  is  ihe  famous  manufactory  of  porcelain  known 
as  the  Doccia  or  Mitui/iitlurn  Ilinori.  This  establishment 
was  founiled  by  tin-  marquis  Carlo  Oinori  in  1735,  and  is 
therefore  coeval  with  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  Scvrc<. 
The  ceramics  produced  here  are  very  beautiful.  P.  of 
(•"Mimiine.  1:1. U7. 

Ses'to  Snn  Giovan'ni,  or  Sesto  di  Monza,  town 
of  Italy,  province  of  .Milan,  about  halfway  between  the 
city  of  Milan  and  the  town  of  Monza.  It  is  a  favorite  site 
for  villas,  and  the  land  here  sells  at  very  high  prices.  }'. 
.•,u.,u. — SKSTO  ( I, at.  ,sV.<-M  «//  «/•'«•  tnpide)  is  a  name  common 
t  i  many  other  small  towns  in  Italy. 

Ses'tri  Levan'te  [ane.  ,V.//>«M  Tiyi/rinrum],  town  of 
Il;ilv,  prnvinre  lit'  (ieni-a,  on  a  tongue  of  land  about  five 
miles  from  Chiii vari.  The  views  from  this  point  are  almost 
unrivalled  in  beauty  even  on  this  coast,  so  famed  for  its 
.-•••ciiery,  and  the  climate  is  no  less  charming.  The  harbor 
is  ucl!  ]in>tertt-d.  and  receives  about  6011  coasting-vessels 
annually,  besides  the  many  employed  in  fisheries.  P.  of 
entire  commune,  8800. 

Ses'tri  Poiien'tc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa. 
l.eaiitii'ull  v  situated  on  the  seashore  about  5  miles  W.  of 
Genoa.  It  enjoys  a  delicious  climate,  and  is  a  favorite 
summer  resort  of  the  Genoese  aristocracy,  mnny  of  whom 
have  superb  villas  here.  The  inhabitants  of  Sestri  Ponentc 
are  extensively  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  and  are  otherwise 
vc;-y  industrious.  P.  of  commune,  9600. 

Sestus,  or  Solos.     See  ABYDUS. 

Set,  or  Typhon.     See  TYI-HON,  by  S.  BIRCH,  LL.D. 

Se'te  Lago'as  ["seven  lakes,"  so-called  from  their 
number],  a  collection  of  lakes  in  Brazil,  situated  on  the  N. 
top  of  the  Serra  da  Melgneira,  province  of  Matto  Grosso, 
and  the  sources  of  the  PARAGUAY  (which  see). 

Set-Off,  in  law,  is  a  cross-demand  existing  in  favor  of 
a  defendant  which  in  certain  actions  and  under  certain 
conditions  may  be  interposed  as  a  defence,  and  either 
partly  or  wholly  defeat  a  recovery  by  the  plaintiff,  or  even 
result  in  a  recovery  against  him.  This  species  of  defence 
was  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  was  first  authorized 
by  the  English  statutes  2  Geo.  II.  ch.  22,  g  13,  and  8  Geo. 
II.  ch.  24,  $  4,  which  have  been  substantially  re-enacted  in 
the  several  States  of  this  country.  The  original  statute 
only  permitted  a  set-off  in  the  case  of  mutual  "debts." 
The  use  of  this  technical  word  restricts  the  set-off  to  ac- 
tions brought  for  the  recovery  of  a  fixed,  certain  sum  of 
money  due  upon  a  contract,  and  the  demand  in  favor  of 
the  defendant  must  be  of  the  same  nature.  There  can  be 
no  set-off  of  unliquidated  damages  resulting  from  the 
breach  of  contracts,  but  only  of  those  claims  the  amount 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  and  settled  by  the  promise 
itself,  whether  that  promise  be  express  or  implied.  The 
debts  must  also  be  mutual,  and  due  to  the  parties  in  the 
same  right.  Under  the  American  statutes  a  set-off  may  be 
interposed  in  two  different  cases:  (1)  Where  the  cross-de- 
mands accrued  in  favor  of  the  actual  parties,  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant;  and  in  such  an  action,  if  the  defend- 
ant's claim  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  he  will  not  only  de- 
feat the  plaintiffs  recovery,  but  will  recover  a  judgment 
for  the  excess.  (2)  Where  the  cross-demands  originally 
accrued  in  favor  of  persons  who  are  not  both  the  parties 
to  the  action,  as,  for  example,  where  the  plaintiff  is  an  as- 
signee of  the  demand  in  suit,  and  the  defendant's  claim  is 
against  the  assignor.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  set- 
off  can  only  avail  as  a  partial  or  total  defence ;  no  judg- 
ment for  any  excess  can  be  recovered  by  the  defendant, 
eincc  the  plaintiff  is  not  his  debtor.  Judgments  held  in 
the  same  right  may  also  be  set  off,  sometimes  on  motion, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Courts  of  equity,  acting 
upon  the  analogies  of  the  statute,  have  created  an  "  equi- 
table set-off"  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  that 
administered  by  the  courts  of  law.  The  reformed  Ameri- 
can procedure  has  greatly  expanded  and  liberalized  the 
doctrine  of  set-off  by  the  "counter-claim"  which  it  has 
introduced,  and  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  new 
English  procedure.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKKOY. 

Se'ton  [Fr.  teton,  from  the  Lat.  seta,  a  "bristle"],  in 
surgery,  a  twist  of  silk  or  a  piece  of  leather,  india-rubber, 
or  other  material  passed  through  a  fold  of  skin  and  beneath 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sup- 
puration. Its  action  may  be  derivative,  or  it  may  tend  to 
promote  a  salutary  adhesive  inflammation.  The  use  of 
sctons  is  less  common  than  formerly,  but  they  nevertheless 
often  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  They  are  much  em- 
ployed in  veterinary  practice. 

Si-ton  (ELIZABETH  ANX  Bayley),  b.  in  New  York  City 
Aug.  28,  1774;  married  William  Seton  about  1794,  and  oil 
his  death  at  Pisa  1804,  returned  to  New  York;  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  Mar.  14, 1805  ;  conducted  a  school 


at  Baltimore  1805-08,  and  with  her  sisters-in-law,  Harriet 
and  Cecilia  Seton,  took  the  veil  as  Sisters  of  Charity  Jan.  1, 
1809,  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  being  the  first  members  of  that 
order  in  the  U.  S.  A  conventual  establishment  was  opened 
at  Emmittsburg  July  i!0,  1812,  with  ••  .Mother  Seton"  as 
superior-general.  The  new  order  took  charge  of  orphan 
asylums  at  Philadelphia  1SI4,  and  at  New  York  1S17,  in 
which  year  it  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. At  the  death  of  the  foundress,  at  Ki ittslmrg  Jan. 

4,  1821,  there  were  50  members.  In  18(111  there  were  in  the 
U.  S.  95  houses  and  more  than  1000  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Seton  (SAMfEi,  WOKTIIIXGTOX),  b.  in  New  York  city 
Jan.  23,  1789;  engaged  in  mercantile  life,  and  was  teller 
of  a  bank  when  in  1827  he  was  chosen  agent  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  the 
promotion  of  popular  education.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  board  of  education  (1853)  he  was  appointed  assistant 
superintendent,  and  retained  that  position  through  life.  He 
\\;i^  also  /eulous  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
Sunday  schools.  D.  in  New  York  Nov.  20,  1869. 

Set'ta,  town  of  West  Africa,  dominion  of  Dahomey, 
in  a  very  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district,  has  about 
9000  inhabitants. 

Settembri'ni  (Lnr.i),  b.  at  Naples  in  1S12;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  lyceum  of  f'atanzaro  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  but  becoming  compromised  in  political  affairs. 
was  arrested  in  18:59  and  imprisoned  at  Naples.  Being  set 
at  liberty  in  1842.  he  gave  private  lessons  in  literature 
until  18 IS,  publishing  in  the  mean  time  his  bold  /'i-oti^i/i 
de'  P«],»l!  tl,'lli-  Ihn  ,xYc/7/>.  In  1848  he  held  an  important 
post  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  :  May  ll>.  1849, 
the  reaction  having  triumphed,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  San  Stefano,  where  he  occupied  himself 
in  translating  the  works  of  Lucian  into  Italian.  On  his 
release  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature,  and  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  his  course  of  Len'mii  </i  AVwiVr  ihllu  Lri- 
terntitra  ItaUatia,  a  work  very  popular  in  Southern  Italy, 
notwithstanding  many  defects.  In  1873,  Settembrini  was 
appointed  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  * 

Set'ter,  a  hunting-dog  of  a  breed  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  pointer  and  the  spaniel.  This  dog 
was  formerly  trained  to  sit  or  drop  when  marking  down 
game,  but  at  present  it  stands  at  its  work  like  a  pointer. 
There  are  several  distinct  strains,  as  the  Irish,  the  Rus- 
sian,  and  the  English  setters,  and  of  late  there  are  several 
new  stocks  which  are  highly  prized.  Notable  among  these 
are  the  Macdona  and  the  Laverack  setters.  The  colors 
vary,  but  a  liver  color  is  a  favorite  one. 

Setting-Machines  for  Type.  See  PRINTING,  by 
W.  S.  PATERSON. 

Set'tlement,  in  law,  the  right  which  an  individual 
acquires  to  parochial  assistance  in  that  parish  or  district 
to  which  he  legally  belongs,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
the  settlement.  (See  PAUPERISM.) 

Settlement  of  Property.  See  MARRIAGE,  by  PROF. 
J.  N.  POMEROY,  LL.D. 

Setu'bal,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremndura, 
on  the  Bay  of  Setubal,  20  miles  S.  of  Lisbon,  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  lined  with  broad  and  convenient  quays  and 
defended  by  five  forts.  It  is  an  old  town,  surrounded  by 
walls,  but  it  is  well  built,  airy,  and  clean.  It  is  the  chief 
scat  of  the  Portuguese  salt-trade,  and  has  also  a  very  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wine.  Considerable  pilchard  fisheries  are 
carried  on.  P.  about  15,000. 

Sevasto'pol,  or  Sebastopol,  near  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Crimean  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea,  vim 
the  great  naval  station  of  Russia  in  that  sea.  The  road- 
stead and  the  harbor,  and  the  extensive  establishments 
connected  with  them,  formed  the  most  important  features 
of  the  place.  It  was  a  Tartar  village  (Akhtiar)  until  1780, 
when  the  Russian  government  commenced  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing here  its  naval  arsenal.  The  great  harbor-forti- 
fications which  existed  at  the  period  of  the  siege  were 
planned  in  1834,  and  simultaneously  land  defences;  which 
latter,  however,  had  not  been  constructed  when  (Sept., 
1854)  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France  established 
themselves  before  the  place  and  the  memorable  siege  com- 
menced. Every  effort  was  then  made  to  increase  the 
strength  of  existing  intrenchments,  and  the  process  con- 
tinued pnri  paem  with  the  siege.  The  "bastions"  (of 
earth)  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the  siege  had  been  pre- 
viously thrown  up.  The  connecting  lines  had  not  the 
strength  of  ordinary  field  fortification,  the  scarcity  of  earth 
preventing  the  excavation  of  ditches  except  about  the  bas- 
tions and  other  points  of  support  (t.y.  the  "  Malakoff,"  orig- 
inally a  stone  tower;  the  Redan,  an  earthwork,  etc.).  To 
compensate  for  want  of  ditches  every  imaginable  and  prac- 
ticable expedient  to  render  access  difficult  was  resorted  to. 

These  defences,  based  upon  a  matured  plan  of  permanent 
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lit:; 


fortith'iition,  anil  having  some  of  its  feature.-,  combim "I 
therewith  tin'  oharaoUrutioi  »i  ttnw  nf  floldworks  and 
those  of  the  lifjgeworkl  always  re-orted  to  by  a  besieged 

garrison,  '"it  \  et  'littered  from  nil  these  and  ("mm  all  others 
].re\  inn  sly  eiu|il"\  nl,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  site  and  cir- 
cumstance-, I  i  tin-  .-kill  nf  tin;  engineer,  iiml  to  the  indmn- 

liable    re  nluii if    tlif    defenders.      Though    com], 

into  rn>n|iaialiv  el\  small  linear  spare,  tlicir  real  iniiiiiii 
Indc  wa-  enormous,  .'M»»>  or  liinici  men  being  at  Koine 
periods  daily  engaged  on  iln-ui,  and  the  lab  •  <•  being  unin- 
Icnnitto.l  during  tin'  eleven  nmnth-  nf  the  .-iegc.  Tho 
garri-  >n  1 1  in  in  ;  I  hi.-  |.erin  I  [  alwa\  s  in  free  en  in  nnmieat  ii.n 
with  the  external  forces  by  which  it  was  replenished)  was 
usually  about  ::il,IHHI  men  :  Ilir  number  nf  gun-  mounted 
at  the  tiual  n-.-iiiill  is  said  to  have  been  MMI.  .-c\  eral  limes 
tliilt.  number  having  been  reii'le-el  MM  .  i  •,  M..-.I  Me  in  the 
colll>e  nf  thr  .-icre.  wllieh  la-lel  eleven  months  (Oct., 
|s.>|  Sept.,  IS.'.l).  Tilt)  Hlls.-iau  ]""  ill  lllr  defence  WHS 

s  I.IHHI  nirn.  (  '/'o'//i  A*,,.)  The  forces  m/M<///'/ ./iy«</,  W  were, 
'lining  tlio  later  months  uf  the  si.-,',-,  about  as  follows: 
French,  I20.0IMP;  English.  27,000;  say,  117,000  men.  The 
Sardinians  (SOOO)fand  Turks  are  not  included,  as  they 
wore  not  directly  engaged  in  the  siege.  The  former,  how- 
ever, and  ii  pnrtinn  nf  the  Turkish  force,  were  indirectly 
"engaged,"  ilia-much  as  they  helped  to  hold  the  base 
( i!ahikl:iv:i)  and  communications  uf  the  besiegers.  The 
Ii  Inss  was  ll,.'i()0  (Ari>();  hence  the  total  loss  of 
allies  must  have  been  about  60,000.  The  total  loss  of  In-- 
sieged and  besiegers  must  have  been  nearly  1;)0,000  wen. 

Tin'  loitiiiratiims  and  naval  establishments  were,  after 
the  capture,  destroyed  by  the  allies,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
ran-,  which  terminated  the  war,  Russia  was  debarred 
lY'im  maintaining  a  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea  beyond  a 
fixed  and  very  limited  magnitude.  l!y  the  stipulations  on 
this  {mini  of  that  treaty  Russia  in  1870  asserted  her  inten- 
tion no  lunger  In  he  hound.  1".  before  Ihe  sicL'i1.  10,000; 
now  aboat  10,000.  (See  THIU.KBKN.;  .1.  (!.  n'.iits.uin. 

Sevastopol,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Door  co.,  Wis.,  on  Green 
Day.  )'.  :;LY>. 

Seven  Dolors  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Festival  of, 

the  Friday  next  preceding  Palm-Sunday.  This  celebration 
was  fixed  by  Benedict  XIH.  in  1725.  The  Seven  Dolors 
were — the  prophecy  of  St  .Simeon;  the  journey  to  Egypt; 
the  losing  nf  .lesus  at  Jerusalem;  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
•ng  the  cross;  the  Lord  upon  the  cross ;  the  piercing 
of  his  side  with  the  holy  lance;  and  the  burial. 

Seven  Mile,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  Cincin- 
nati Richmond  and  Chicago  R.  R.  P.  229. 

Seven-Mile  Creek,  tp.,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.    P.  825. 

Seven  Pines,  Battle  of.    See  FAIR  OAKS. 

Seven  Sages  (or  Wise  Men)  of  Greece,  The,  ac- 
cording to  most  authorities,  were  Bias,  Chilon,  Cleobulus, 
IVrhindcr,  I'itlacns,  Solon,  and  Thales,  but  the  names  are 
variously  given.  In  fact,  the  selection  of  seven  names  from 
among  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
one.  Many  aphorisms  in  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  practical 
observations  lor  the  regulation  of  life,  have  come  down  to 
us  as  the  work  of  these  and  other  wise  men  of  the  ante- 
philosophic  period  of  Greece.  These  have  been  collected 
in  Orelli's  Ofnm'-uln  ltrirc<n-ui>i  \\-terutn  SeHteiiliosa  et  Mu- 
ralift  (vol.  i.  pp.  138  «cq.). 

Seven  Sleepers,  The,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
were  seven  Christian  brothers  of  Ephesus  who  in  251  A.  D., 
during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  the 
entrance  of  which  was  walled  up  by  the  heathens  in  order 
to  .-tarve  the  young  men.  They,  however,  slept  200  years, 
or  till  447  A.  D.,  when  they  awoke.  They  were  finally 
brought  to  Ephesus,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  faithful. 
The  Unman  Catholic  Church  commemorates  them  on  July 
in.  hut  the  Ic-end  is  older  than  the  Church  itself,  and  is 
found  in  various  forms  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  East. 

Seventeen-Year  Locust.     See  CICADA,  and  also 

LOCI'ST. 

Seventh,  in  music,  an  interval  comprising  six  degrees 
of  the  diatonic  scale.  (See  INTERVAL.) 

Seventh-Uny  Advcntists.     See  ADVENTISTS. 

Seventh-  Day  Baptists,  adenomination  of  Christians 
formerly  called  Sabbatanmu.  They  hold  to  the  immersion 
of  adult  believers,  and  also  to  the  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  Traces  of  thi.s  peculiar 
pnoUoa  among  some  of  the  early  Reformers  are  not  few. 
I'he  Sabbatarians  began  to  attract  attention  in  England 
about  the  time  nf  the  Commonwealth.  In  1(150  they  as- 
snme.t  a  denominational  form  in  that  country.  Tho  first 
Sabbatarian  church  in  America  was  ornnind  at  Newport, 
I!.  I.,  in  liliVi,  under  the  care  of  Stephen  Mun.ford.  In 
li'iTI  they  left  the  ll.iptist  denomination.  In  1818  theyas- 

•• '  their  present  name.  In  the  U.  S.  they  number  about 

10,000  members,  support  one  university  (at' Alfred,  N.  Y.), 
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'  a  number  of  academic'  and  periodical*,  a  tract  and  publica- 
tion .-n -ii-ly,  and  a  missionary  organisation.  In  Kofland 
they  are  at  pre-ent  few  in  number.  SMI. Mil  I'.M  I!M- 
TIMS  I  (iKKM  AN  ).  II  slim]!  -e.-t  which  in  171's  scre'tcd  from 

the  linnker.-of  Pennsylvania,  and  established  at  first  u  sol- 
itary, and  then  a  com  entlial.  lite  at  Kphrata.  l.an< -a-ti-r  Co., 
I'a.  They  hold  a  part  of  their  propci  t\  jn  r-nnimnn.  adopt 
the  Capuchin  habit  and  a  -\.-tcm  nl  mnna-li<'  name.-,  and 
recommend,  but  do  not  absolutely  require,  celibacy.  At 
pre-cii!  their  trading  c-tablishmcnt  is  at  Showbill.  Frank- 
lin CO.,  l*a.  They  aic  few  in  number.  Their  fnunder  was 
t'nnrad  lieissel.  i  .•////./',///  nf  tli>  SublmlnrtHn 

''/,„,•,/,,,.  by  Mrsi  Tamar  Davis  (1851)'.) 

Seventy-First,  tp..  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C.     I'.  1184. 

Seventy-Six,  tp.,  Muscatino  co.,  la.     P.  959. 

Seventy-Six,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  la.     P.  449. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  The,  ore  variously 
given,  but  more  generally  as  follows:  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  Diana's  temple  at  Kphcsus,  the  Mausoleum  at 
llali'-ariiusnus,  the  Pyramids,  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
the  Hanging  Gardens  at  Babylon,  and  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
Each  is  noticed  under  its  alphabetical  head. 

Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63).    Maria  Theresa  could 
not  forget  the  loss  of  Silesia.     It  had  been  taken  from  her 
by  an  insignificant  power,  to  which  the  house  of  Austria 
was  not  used  to  pay  any  regard,  and  her  attempts  at  re- 
buking this  audacity  had  failed  signally  in  the  first  and 
second  Silesian  wars.     She  was  fully  determined  on  crush- 
ing— or  at  least  humiliating — the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
and  since  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-C'hapolle(  1748)  her  generals 
had  been  busy  in  reorganizing  and  increasing  the  Austrian 
armies  and    her  diplomats   in   forming   alliances  against 
Prussia.     The  czarina  of  Russia,  Elizabeth,  was  willing; 
she  knew  that  Frederick  II.  used  to  make  her  amorous 
aberrations  the  favorite  subject  of  his  sarcasms.     But  with 
respect  to  France,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Austria  and  just 
now  at  war  with  England,  the  former  ally  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  difficulties  seemed  almost  insurmountable.     Neverthe- 
less, when  George  II.  concluded  an  alliance  with  Prussia 
Jan.  16, 1756,  in  order  to  secure  his  Hanoverian  possessions 
against  a  French  invasion,  and  when  Maria  Theresa  stooped 
to  write  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  calling   ner 
3f«  fhlrc  eoimiir.  Prince  Kaunitz  succeeded  in  forming  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Austria  (May  1, 1756).    With 
other  powers   also  the   negotiations  were   promising  and 
nearly  ripe.     Sweden,  whose  possessions  in  Northern  Ger- 
many were  now  confined  to  btralsund  and  the  island  of 
RUgen,  demanded  only  money  to   make  a  descent  upon 
Pome, ania.  and  France  declared  herself  willing  to  pay  : 
and  in   Saxony  the  elector  was  found  so  exasperated  at 
Prussia  that  he  even  came  forward  with  a  proposal  of  play- 
ing the  traitor — of  alluring  the  Prussian  king  into  Bohe- 
mia by  a  feigned  neutrality,  and  then  throwing  an  army 
into  his  rear  to  cut  off  his  lines  of  retreat  and  communi- 
cation.    Frederick  II.  knew  of  all  these  plans,  and  when 
he  saw  that  war  was  unavoidable  ho  fell  at  once,  without 
any  declaration  of  war,  upon  Saxony  with  an  army  of 
60,000  men  (Aug.,  1756),  took  Dresden  Sept.  10,  shut  up 
the  Saxon  army  of  18,000  men  in  its  camp  between  Pirna 
and  Kb'nigstein,  defeated  the  Austrian  army  under  Browne, 
who  from  Bohemia  hastened  to  the  support  of  Saxony, 
at  Lobositz  (Oct.  1),  compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  sur- 
render Oct.  15,  and  placed  the  whole  country  under  Prus- 
sian control,  treating  it  very  severely.     The  exploit  was 
brilliant  on  account  of  its  rapidity  and  completeness,  but 
Frederick  II.  knew  very  well  that  no  single  exploit,  how- 
ever dazzling,  would  finish  the  game  this  time;  and  he 
conquered  Saxony,  not  because  he  thirsted  for  a  sip  of  re- 
venge, but  because  the  country  formed  the  necessary  basis 
for  his  future  operations.     His  situation  in  the  spring  of 
1757  was  almost  overwhelming.     At  the  N.  22,000  Swedes 
gathered  in  Stralsund  ready  to  cross  the  Pcene;  in  the  E. 
100,000  Russians  under  Apraxin  pushed  onward  to  Memo); 
in  the  S.  E.  two  Austrian  armies  approached  through  Bo- 
hemia— the  one,  of  76,000  men,  under  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
destined  for  Silesia,  the  other,  of  46,000  men,  under  Daun, 
destined   for  Saxony;    in  the  S.  W.  two    French   armies 
marched  toward  Prussia — the  one,  of  100,000  men,  under 
D'Estrees,  through    Hanover,  the  other,  of  36,000   men, 
under  Soubise,  through  Hesse-Cassel ;  in  the  S.  on  army 
was  organized  from  the  contingents  of  the  South  Herman 
states,  and  was  destined  to  manoeuvre  in  connection  with 
the  Western  Austrian  and  Eastern  French  armies.     In  the 
centre  of  this  circle,  which  drew  nearer  and  nearer  every 
minute,  on  the  lirandenburgcr  heath,  where  there  grows 
little  corn  and  no  iron,  stood  Frederick  II.  with  an  army 
of  about  200,000  men,  trim  and  in  good  repair  like  his 
country,  quick  and  undaunted  like  himself.     But  he  was 
alone.    England,  his  only  ally,  promised  and  paid  him  for 
several  years  a  handsome  subsidy,  but  her  representative 
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at  the  theatre  of  war,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  command- 
ing an  army  of  40,000  English-Hanoverian  troops  in  Hun- 
over,  was  tiic  sorest  point  in  Frederick's  position.  In  Apr., 
1757,  he  broke  into  Bohemia;  attacked  tlic  Austrian  army 
under  Charles  of  Lorraine  before  Prague,  May  6;  split  it 
in  two.  of  which  tlic  one  part  retired  into  Prague,  and  the 
other  retreated  to  the  S.  \V.  to  join  Daun  :    invested  and 
besieged  Prague;  marched  with  one  division  of  his  army 
against  Kami.  who  came  to  reinforce  the  city  ;  met  him  at 
Kolin  June  18;    was   completely  defeated,  and   retreated 
with  his  whole  force  into  Saxony,  slowly  followed  by  Daun, 
while  Charles  of  Lorraine  marched  onward  to  Silesia.     In 
Hanover  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  totally  defeated  by 
U'Estrces  at  llastcnl.cck,  July  2(>,  and  compelled  to  con- 
clude the  capitulation  of  Kloster-Scven,  Sept.  8,  by  which 
his  armv  was  dissolved.      U'Estrees'  tuoOMtor,  the    duke 
of  Richelieu,  was  too  much  occupied  with  plundering  Han- 
over to  do  anything  serious,  but  in  the  mean  time  Soubisc, 
with  the  second  French  army,  had  conquered  Hesse  anil 
enetrated  into  Saxony.     Frederick  II.  met  him  at  Ross- 
ach  Nov.  5,  and  literally  scattered  his  army  to  the  win.  Is. 
With  incredible  rapidity'  ho  then  turned  to  Silesia,  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians;  routed  Charles 
of  Lorraine  at  Leuthcn  Dec.  5,  and  reconquered  the  whole 
province  with  the  exception  of  Schweidnitz.      In  the  N. 
the  Swedes  had  been  driven  back  into  Stralsund,  and  the 
Kussians,  although  victorious  at  Grossjagerndorf,  Aug.  30, 
and  still  occupying  Jlemel,  suspended  all  hostilities  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness    of  the  czarina,  which  changed  the 
whole  policy  of  the  country.      Thus,  when   winter  set  in 
and  stopped  all  military  operations,  the  actual  loss  which 
Frederick  II.  had  sustained  was  not  great,  and  the  prestige 
he  had  gained  was  enormous.    The  capitulation  of  Kloster- 
Seven  was  not  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.    On  the 
contrary,  a  new  English-Hanoverian  army  was  organized 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  during  the  subsequent  campaigns  he  succeeded 
by  his  vigilance,  energy,  and  shrewd  tactics,  and  by  sev- 
eral brilliant  victories—  at  Crefeld  June  23,  1758,  over  Cler- 
mont,  and  at  Minden  Aug.  1,  1759,  over  Contades  and  Bro- 
glie  —  in  keeping  the  French  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  sea-war  between  England  and  France,  Spain  joined 
the  latter  in  1761,  but  England  was  so  successful  in  North 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  African  coast,  and  India, 
and  showed  herself  so  superior  to  France  in  all  their  great 
n  aval  encounters  —  at  Quiberon,  1759,  and  Bellcisle,  1761  — 
that  she  then  laid  the  foundation  of  her  great  maritime  em- 
pire, while  France  became  utterly  exhausted.    The  attempts 
of  the  Swedes  in  the  N.  and  of  the  German  army  in  the  S. 
were  of  no  great  consequence,  but  along  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  frontier,  in  the  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Si- 
lesia, and  in  Saxony,  the  struggle  against  the  Russians  and 
Austrians  was  at  times  desperate.     In  1758,  Frederick  II. 
defeated  the  Russians  under  Fermor  at  Zorndorf  Aug.  26, 
but  he  was  himself  defeated  at  Hochkirch  Oct.  14,  by  the 
Austrians  under  Daun.     He  nevertheless  kept  both  Silesia 
and  Saxony,  but  in  1759  was  so  completely  routed  at  Kun- 
nersdorf,  Aug.  12,  by  the  Russians  under  Soltikow  and  the 
Austrians  under  Daun,  that  the  morning  after  the  battle  he 
eould  hardly  gather  5000  men.     Dresden  and  a  large  part 
of  Saxony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  although 
he  reconquered  it  in  1760  by  the  brilliant  victories  at  Lieg- 
nitz,  Aug.  15,  over  Landon,  and  at  Torgau,  Nov.  3,  over 
Daun,  his  ruin  seemed,  nevertheless,  unavoidable.    On  Oct. 
25,  1760,  George  II.  died,  and  the  English  subsidies  stopped. 
The  Russians  under  Todtleben  took  Berlin  and  plundered 
it  for  three  days.    In  large  districts,  especially  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  his  kingdom,  the  houses  were  burnt,  the  ani- 
mals driven  away,  the  men  killed,  and  the  women  and 
children  left  on  the  naked  ground  to  starve.     His  army, 
mostly    foreigners    and   young    recruits,   numbered    only 
50,000,  and  with  this  force  he  had  to  face  three  hostile 
armies  at  once,  each  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own.     But, 
fortunately,  the  czarina  died  Jan.  5,  1762,  and  her  successor, 
Peter  III.,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Frederick  II. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  Russia  May  5,  and  with  Sweden 
May  22,  and  although  the  projected  Russian-Prussian  alli- 
ance was  frustrated  by  the  assassination  of  Peter  III.,  Cath- 
arine II.,  his  successor,  declared  herself  neutral  ;  Austria  felt 
too  weak  to  carry  on  the  war  alone  ;  France  also  had  lost 
its  warlike  enthusiasm  ;  all  seemed  sunk  in  sheer  exhaustion. 
During  the  many  years  of  fruitless  exertions  the  angry  pas- 
sions and  haughty  demands  had  vanished,  and  given  room 
for  a  longing  after  peace.     There  was  only  one  man  who 
still  seemed  wide  awake,  who  did  not  ask  for  peace,  who 
would  yield  nothing:  and  as  the  alliance  between  the  three 
greatc-'t  (lowers  of  the  world,  seconded  l>y  several  minor 
ones,  had  not  been  capable  of  putting  him  down,  they  de- 
termined to  let  him  stay.    Almost  without  any  preliminary 
negotiationspcacc  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria at  Hubcrtsburg  Feb.  15,  1763,  by  which  "all  shoul  ' 


remain  as  it  had  been  before  the  war,"  with  the  exception 
of  the  million  of  lives  and  the  millions  of  property  which 
lad  been  destroyed.  (See  Frederick  II.,  llistoire  clc  la 
(iuen-e  dc  Soft  Jim  (6  vols.,  179-t-lSOl) ;  Carlyle,  fred- 
•/•;.•/,-  tin'  li'ri'it;  Ranke,  CV«y>riin</  rfc»  sielenjuhrii/,n 
Krieye*  (1871).)  CLEMENS  PKTEHSEN. 

Sev'erance,  p.-v.,  Wolf  River  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan., 
on  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  It.  It. 

Sev'ern,  a  river  of  England,  rises  in  Montgomeryshire 
at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flows 
in  a  southern  and  south-western  direction,  and  fulls  into 
the  Bristol  Channel  after  a  course  of  about  200  miles.  It 
is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  180  miles,  and  the  tide,  which 
in  its  estuary  assumes  the  character  of  the  lure  or  cuyrt,  ia 
perceptible  120  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Severus  (ALEXANDER).     See  ALEXANDER  SEVEUVS. 

Seve'rus(Lrc'irs  Si: I-TIMII-S),  Roman  emperor  from  193- 
211,  b.  at  Lcptis  Magna,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
Apr.  11,  146  A.  n. ;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Rome;  held 
the  highest  offices  under  Marcus  Aurclius  and  Commodus, 
and  commanded  the  legions  in  Pannonia  when  tidings 
came  that  the  pra'torian  giKird  at  Rome  had  murdered  1'cr- 
tinax  in  UK!  and  sold  the  imperial  purple  to  Didius  Juli- 
ttnus.  The  legions  immediately  proclaimed  Severus  em- 
peror, and  on  June  2,  1!)3,  lie  appeared  at  their  head  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Rome.  Julianus  was  deposed,  sentenced 
to  death,  and  executed,  and  the  pra'torian  guard  was  dis- 
solved, while  a  new  guard  was  formed  of  the  legions,  which 
received  great  dotations.  Meanwhile,  the  Roman  legions 
in  Asia  had  proclaimed  their  general,  Pescennius  Niger, 
emperor.  Severus  marched  against  him  and  defeated  him 
in  several  battles,  finally,  at  Issus  in  I '.II  :  made  successful 
campaigns  against  the  Parthian?,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  entertained  the  people  in  a  most  magnificent 
way,  and  gave  the  army  new  and  still  larger  dotations. 
Another  rival,  Clodius  Albinus,  appeared  at  this  time  in 
Gaul,  but  in  the  battle  of  Lugdunum  (197)  Severus  was 
victorious,  though  only  after  a  protracted  struggle  and  a 
horrible  massacre.  New  campaigns  in  the  East  followed, 
and  resulted  in  the  capture  and  plunder  of  the  Parthian 
capital,  Ctesiphon.  Then  the  emperor  spent  several  years 
(202-208)  at  Rome,  occupied  with  reforms  of  the  internal 
administration  of  tlic  empire,  but  in  208  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Britain,  and  Sevcrus  again  took  the  field.  His  cam- 
paigns in  Britain  were  difficult,  bloody,  and  without  any 
decisive  or  lasting  result.  He  was  just  planning  u  new 
campaign  against  the  Caledonians  when  lied,  at  Eboraciisn 
(York)  Feb.  4,  211.  His  last  years  were  much  disturbed 
by  the  dissensions  and  dissipations  of  his  sons,  Caracalla 
and  Geta.  The  discipline  of  the  army  was  greatly  deteri- 
orated by  the  large  dotations  he  at  different  times  conferred 
on  the  soldiers.  The  surname  Sere  nit  he  received  from  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  families  and  partisans  of 
Pescennius  Niger  and  Clodius  Albinus. 

Severus  (Sri.picius).     Sec  SITLPICIUS  SF.VEIU-S. 

Severus,  Wall  of,  a  wall  of  stone  erected  by  the  em- 
peror Sevcrus  in  208  A.  n.  to  protect  Roman  Britain  from 
the  Caledonians.  It  extended  from  the  Solway  to  the 
Tyne,  immediately  N.  of  that  of  Hadrian,  and  consequent- 
ly far  S.  of  that  of  Antoninus.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  wall  still  remain. 

Sevier',  county  of  S.  W.  Arkansas,  on  Little  River, 
adjoining  Indian  territory.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Lockesburg. 
Area,  about  850  sq.  m.  P.  4492. 

Sevier,  county  of  E.  Tennessee,  adjoining  North  Car- 
olina, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  T'naka,  Iron  or 
Great  Smoky  mountains,  is  watered  by  French  Broad  and 
Little  Pigeon  rivers,  has  bottom-lands  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  and  valuable  beds  cf  limestone  and  iron  ore. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  sorghum-mo- 
lasses, honey,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Sevierville.  Area, 
500  sq.  m.  'P.  11,028. 

Sevier,  county  of  E.  Utah,  adjoining  Colorado,  inter- 
sected by  Green  and  Grand  and  Sevier  rivers,  anil  traversed 
by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  Cap.  Richfield.  Area,  nboot 
7000  sq.  m.  Settled  since  1870,  when  the  pop.  was  only  19. 
Sevier  (AMBROSE  H.),  b.  in  Middle  Tennessee  in  1802; 
received  a  scanty  education;  removed  to  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory when  eighteen  years  of  age:  studied  law:  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  two  years  later;  beeamc  elcrk  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial legislature;  was  elected  to  that,  body  1S23  and 
1825;  delegate  in  Congress  1827-36;  U.  S.  Senator  1837- 
48;  was  many  years  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  and  afterward  of  that  on  foreign  relations,  and  was 
a  commissioner  to  negotiate  peace  with  Mexico  ISIS.  D. 
at  Little  Rock  Dec.  21,  1848. 

Sevier  (JOHN),  b.  on  Shenandoah  River,  Va.,  in  1740, 
of  French  parents  originally  named  XAVIER  ;  emigrated  to 
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the  Holston  River  country,  in  what  wan  then  North 
lina,  ill    1789,  anil  with  an  cxplonng-pnrty  built  tho  first 
for  i  mi  Wtta.ll  •  i  llher,  which  IK-  defended  ML-Min-t  the  In- 
dians,und  ill    I  77'-'  nil-  'Irlr'.'atc  I' \ention  at   Halifax. 

\.  ('.     In  177:i,  Lord  Dmiinoro,  then  governor  of  Virginia, 

00mmi--l"llc,|     hi -     captain    nl'    all     f\  |H"  I  i  1  ion      lilting    Mill 

again-l    tho     Sllawiloc-i     :mc|     other     tribes      of     Indian-:      tullk 

purl  ill  lhr  battle  nt  I 'Mint  I'lcasant,  1771  :  -at  in  the  North 
Carolina  colonial  assembly  1777  ;  procured  (he  rrr.-tion  of 

tliv  'I' rr  region  in'"  "  district  under  the  laws  i>f  North 

Carolina,  an  I  tho  c-t.iiiiislmicni  of  eoorti  MI  jii-ii.-r 

imi--ioncd  lieutenant  colonel,  and  defeated  the  Indians 

at  lhr  battle  of  li'.\d'-  Creek  177'.).      A-  oolonel  "i' 

1    by    himself    ill    Trnnr--rr,   hi'    participated    ill 
th,.   signal   I  '    lln-  linli-li  at  the   bain 

Miiiinl.iin,    V  ' '..  0«t  7,    17X11,   uii'l   for  liis  di-tiiiL- 

bra\cr>     oil    that    ocea.-ion      Wa-     |oo-elltrd     with    II    -word       Ml    I 

ii  M>ti'  of  thank-  hy  Ihi'  logi-latnrc  of  Norlli  Carolinu.  Hi1 
was  foremost  in  ill -I  all  tin-  battles  and  -kinni.-hef,  M 

well  as  treatir-  an  1  m  _•  >ii,ii  inn-,  with  the  Indians  during 
many  years,  anil  was  regarded  hy  l!ic  settler--  us  their 
father,  friend,  aipf  protector;  wiva  chosen  in  1785,  without 
II|>|,M  nor  of  tin'  anomalous  State  of  Prankhind. 

which  wa-  t>n mi  I  hi  lhr  -ottlers  out  of  a  portion  of  what 
in  now  Western  NMrlh  Carolina  anil  Eastern  Tennessee. 
Mr  re. -cued  from  I'n-s.  \Va-hington  tho  commission  of 
hriga>lir  L'ruoral  of  tho  territory  S.  of  Ohio  Uiver.  In 

I7!H1  lhr  Slate  nf   Teniir.-er  was  eio.-to  I   ami   admitted  into 

tho  Union,  und  Sovier  was  chosen  governor,  served  for  two 
eon-e -utive  terms,  and  re-elected  in  lsn:t;  was  elected  a 
Representative  in  tlie  U.  .S.  Congress  in  1811,  ninl  n- 
elected  in  IS!:1,.  During  the  war  with  (in-iit  Britain  (1ML1 
15)  he  served  with  honor  as  a  member  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, ami  in  isl.'i.  against  the  advice  of  friends  who  re- 
garded his  age  an  I  impaired  hriillh,  arrrptod  an  important 
mission  to  adjust  ilitlieullies  with  the  Creek  Indians  in  Ala- 
hama  Territory.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  taken  sick, 
und  d.  at  an  encampment  on  the  E.  fide  of  Tallapoosa 
Rive.r,  near  Fort  Drratur,  Sept.  L'l,  ls]j,  \  handsome 
moTiumriit  to  his  memory  stands  in  the  city  cemetery  at 
Nashville,  Tcnn.  JAKES  D.  PARK. 

Scvicr  Lake,  a  body  of  salt  water  lying  in  Western 
Utah,  120  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  (Ireat  Salt  Lake,  N.  lat.  39°, 
Ion.  W.  from  Greenwich  113°  10' ;  altitude  above  the  ocean 
4600  feet.  Its  length  N.  and  8.  is  20  miles,  its  width  10 
miles,  and  its  area  140  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  not  inter- 
rupted hy  an  island.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  sole  tribu- 
tary is  Sevier  River,  which  enters  the  N.  end.  The  valley 
which  contains  the  lake  is  an  arm  of  the  Sevier  desert,  and 
is  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  fresh  water. 
It  is  walled  at  the  W.  by  the  House  range  of  mountains, 
and  at  the  E.  by  the  Beaver  Creek  range,  and  it  opens 
northward  to  the  desert.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are  low 
and  treeless,  anil  desolate  in  the  extreme.  The  soil  is  sa- 
line and  pulverulent,  and  sustains  only  a  scanty  growth  of 
low  bushes.  A  few  wading-birds  haunt  the  beach,  and  a 
Hock  of  gulls  hover  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  feeding 
on  tho  fish  that  stray  into  the  lake  and  are  poisoned  by  its 
brine.  In  the  lake  are  found  the  forms  of  life  that  usually 
inhabit  strong  brines — namely,  Arlemln  and  tho  larvre  of 
certain  insects.  Tho  brino  has  been  found  by  analysis  to 
contain  (12...  purts  in  1000  of  chloride  of  sodium,  l"3.4  of 
sulphate  of  sodn,  10.3  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  0.4 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  needful  to  note  that  the  facts 
contained  in  this  description  \verc  gathered  in  the  year 
1^71.',  for,  like  all  salt  lakes,  Sevier  Lake  is  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations. Having  no  outlet,  but  disposing  of  its  surplus 
by  evaporation,  it  oscillates  with  every  change  of  climate. 
When  the  weather  is  unusually  dry,  the  accession  of  water 
fi-om  the  river  becomes  less  and  the  loss  by  evaporation 
grrater:  the  surface  falls,  the  dimensions  shrink,  and  the 
In  in, •  heroines  stronger.  When  tho  weather  grows  more 
moi-t,  the  oppo.-itc  result  is  produced.  All  about  the  lake 
are  abandoned  beaches,  which  record  its  former  extent. 
At  some  time  iii  the  past  the  water  was  expanded  over  a 
largo  portion  of  tho  Sevier  desert,  and  discharged  north- 
ward  into  (treat  Fait  Lake.  The  channel  through  which 
this  discharge  took  place  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  water- 
shed between  the  Sevier  and  Salt  Lake  deserts,  50  miles  N. 
of  the  present  shore  of  Sevier  Lake.  It  is  known  as  the 
"Old  Uiver  bed,"  and  may  well  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
traveller,  for  it  is  the  trace  of  a  broad  stream  where  now 
there  is  perpetual  drought  und  one  must  journey  50  miles 
from  spring  to  -pi  ing.  At  u  time  still  more  remote  Great 

Salt  ami  Se\  irr  lakes  rose  so  high  that  their  waters  joi I. 

and  the  combined  lake,  to  which  the  name  "Bonnevillc" 
has  been  given,  overflowed  to  the  oroan  through  Snake  and 
t'lilinnl.ia  rivers.  The  -cdimonts  und  shore  lines  ,,f  l.akr 
Monncville  are  well  pro-en  ed,  and  show  that  it  covered 
tircat  Salt  Lake.  SCMCI-.  and  l-Nealnnte  deserts,  und  sent 
arms  into  I  tali,  Juub,  llush,  Skull,  1'reuss,  Snake,  und 


Cedar  valleys.     It  hud  an  extreme  width  of  125  miles.    Iti 

water-level  wasiih'Hit  .i7-'  tret  tboVt  ''"'  pic-nil  lr\el  of 
Selirr  Lake  (l^l!',  an  1  -  Salt  Lake 

It-    -cdiment-   abound   in  i  -hells.      In 

its  phenomena  is  tho  record  of  a  climate  far  less  arid  than 
that  which  now  prevails  in  I'luh.     The  epoch  of  m«i 
waa  not,  however,  of  great  duration  as  geologists  reckon 
time,  and  it  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  of  divii'---.     It 
wa-  probably  coincident  ill  time  with  the  lilai-ial  epoch. 

Ii.    K.   (ill.limiT. 

Sevier'vilK1,  p.  \..  l«ci Trim.     I1. 

Scvignf'',  do  (Minn:  in:  Ittinnv  I'IIANTU.I,  MAII- 
ui  l^r,  b.  at  1'uris  Feb.  U,  lil'.'l'i;  wa-  left  ml  orphan  very 
early,  but  rcrrivrd  un  evrellellt  education  from  her  linclo. 

Abbe  de  Coulanges,  and  married  in  Hill  the  mari|iii- 
llenii  do  So\  i_-nr  id.  h',.il  i.  to  whom  she  bore  two  ehildn-n, 
a  son  and  a  dunghlrr.  Her  social  po.-ition  wa-  \  n  \  r!r 
gant ;  she  was  rich,  spirited,  beautiful,  one  of  tin 

1  imminent  members  of  the  literary  circle  id"  the  Hotel 
tambouillet,  and  intimate  with  all  the  principal  actors  i,, 
the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  In  166U  her  daughter,  to 
whom  she  was  passionately  attached.  »as  married  to  tho 
marquis  dc  Grignan,  governor  of  Provence;  the  consequent 
srparation  occasioned  a  correspondence  which,  although 
not  intruded  for  publication,  appeared  after  ti 
the  authoress,  and  ban  made  her  name  celebrated,  the  let- 
ters being  at  onco  of  great  hi.-torical  interest  and  of  tho 
highest  literary  merit.  1).  Apr.  18,  1696.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  her  Liti'TK  appeared  in  17^0;  tho  last  and  best  are 
those  by  Silvestro  du  Sai-y  (11  vols.,  1860-63)  and  by 
Uegnier  (14  vole.,  18(1^-60).  (Sec  Walckenacr.  I/, 
?MK.  h'tnt  /n  Vie  ft  ten  Eft-ill  tie  Madame  de  Sfciynt  (1842) ; 
Madame  de  Seci'jut,  by  Countess  de  1'uliga  (London, 

Sev'ille,  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  tho 
same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (iuadalquivir,  70  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Under  tho  Romans,  lioth-.  and  .Moors  it 
was  the  capital  of  wealthy  and  powerful  empires.  The 
earlier  kings  of  modern  Spain  also  resided  here;  and 
although  Charles  V.  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Valla- 
dolid,  Seville  rose  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  splendor  and 
prosperity  when  America  was  discovered,  as  it  became  tho 
mart  of  the  new  colonies.  During  the  French  iina-i-n 
(1810-13),  and  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Transatlantic 
possessions,  it  suffered  very  much,  but  recovered  rapidly, 
and  is  to-day  not  only  a  city  of  great  and  brilliant  re- 
membrances, but  also  a  lively  and  enterprising  modern 
town.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  Moorish  walls,  5  miles  in 
circuit,  pierced  by  fifteen  gates,  and  surmounted  by  sixty- 
six  towers ;  as  fortifications  these  walls  arc  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  their  ramparts  utTord  beautiful  public  walks. 
Across  the  city  runs  the  Alameda,  a  broad,  open  street 
lined  with  palaces,  planted  with  magnificent  elms,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  fountains,  which,  like  the  city  in 
general,  are  provided  with  water  by  several  great  aque- 
ducts, of  which  that  built  by  tho  Moors  in  1172  is  a  mag- 
nificent structure  resting  on  410  high  arches.  The  rest  of 
the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerous  public  squares 
and  promenades,  consists  mostly  of  narrow  streets  lined 
with  nigh,  sombre-looking,  but  substantial  houses  of  Moor- 
ish construction,  and  eminently  well  adapted  to  keep  the 
sun  out  and  give  a  cool,  healthy,  and  comfortable  abode. 
Among  its  many  splendid  edifices  the  cathedral  is  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  Gothic  structures  in 
the  world,  431  feet  long,  315  feet  wide,  and  145  feet  high 
under  the  transept  dome,  and  it  is  most  magnificently 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Murillo,  tho  llerreras,  and 
other  masters  of  the  school  of  Seville,  besides  being  almost 
overloaded  with  the  most  elegant  sculptures.  Unique  of 
its  kind  is  the  Giralda,  a  belfry  350  feet  high ;  and  most 
interesting  on  account  both  of  their  elegant  architecture 
and  beautiful  ornamentation  are  the  Alcazar  or  royal 
palace,  and  the  university,  founded  in  1579.  Besides  tho 
university,  which  is  generally  attended  by  about  1200  stu- 
dents, and  to  which  several  fine  scientific  establishments 
arc  attached,  Seville  has  many  other  good  educational 
institutions,  and  several  valuable  libraries  and  art-collec- 
tions. Among  its  manufactures  are  a  tobacco-factory,  in 
which  about  5000  persons  are  employed,  a  cannon-foundry, 
several  manufactories  of  muskets  and  other  firearms, 
powder,  saltpetre,  soap,  leather,  cotton  thread,  etc.  Of  its 
exports,  oranges,  olivo  oil,  wine,  wool,  and  cork,  together 
with  copper,  lead,  and  quicksilver,  form  the  principal 
items.  P.  of  city  proper,  81,546;  with  suburbs  and  sur- 
roundings, 152,000. 

Seville,  tp.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     P.  575. 

Seville,  p.-v.,  Medina  co..  0.,  on  Lake  Shore  and  Tus- 
carawas  Valley  R.  R.,  3i>  miles  S.  of  Cleveland,  has  4 
churches,  excellent  schools,  2  banks.  1  weekly  and  1 
monthly  newspaper,  a  cheese-factory,  2  flouring-mills,  flax 
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nnil  vinegar  factories,  a  planing-mill,  1   wagon  and  car- 
riage establishment,  iiiul  a  town-hall.     1*.  597. 

MBS.  M.  A.  Cori.TKii,  K».  "SEVILLE  TIMES. 

Sevres,  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
on  the  Seine,  is  celobrntcil  for  its  mannfneturea  of  porcc- 
liiin.  which  are  generally  toknowledged  to  be  the  most 
clr.'ant  ever  produced,  both  in  design  and  painting.  P. 
7088. 

Sevres,  Deux,  department  of  Western  Franco,  has 
received  its  name  from  two  rivers — the  8evre-Niortal»e, 
which  Hnws  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Sevre-Nan- 
tiisc.  which  joins  the  Loire.  Area,  2:11  j  sq.  in.  P. 
:;:;i.l!l:i.  The  northern  part  is  hilly,  even  mountainous; 
the  southern,  level,  but  the  soil  is  everywhere  very  fertile; 
it  produces  more  wheat  than  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  affords,  excellent  pastures.  Cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses  are  extensively  reared.  Iron,  marble,  and  gran- 
ite are  found,  and  considerable  manufactures  are  carried 
on.  Of  33,992  children  of  school  age,  11,181  received  no 
school  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Niort. 

Srxvage.     Sec  SKWKR.  by  <!KN'.  (I  A.  GII.I.MORE. 

Sew'all  (JONATHAN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug. 
21.  ITL'S:  graduated  at  Harvard  17IS;  taught  school  sev- 
eral years  nt  Salem;  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Charlcs- 
t.iwn  about  1758;  became  attorney -general  of  Massachu- 
setts 1767;  gained  a  suit  by  which  the  slave  James  re- 
covered his  freedom  at  common  law  1770:  resided  several 
years  in  the  Vassall  Mouse  at  Cambridge;  went  to  England 
early  in  177.">;  was  included  among  the  sufferers  by  the 
penal  net  of  Apr.  30, 1779,  against  the  loyalists  or  "Tories;" 
settled  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  1788,  and  was  judge 
of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty  until  his  death,  Sept.  26. 
1796.  He  was  long,  but  incorrectly,  reputed  the  author 
of  the  letters  signed  "  Massachusettensis "  published  in 
defence  of  British  policy,  and  replied  to  by  John  Adam* 
over  the  signature  of  "  Novanglus."  it  being  now  known 
that  they  were  written  by  Daniel  Leonard. —  His  son.  JON- 
ATHAN BEWAIL,  LL.D.  (1760-1839),  was  chief-justice  of 
Lower  Canada  1808-38. 

Sewall  (JONATHAN  MITCHELL),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
1745,  was  adopted  and  reared  by  his  uncle,  Chief- Justice 
Stephen  Sewall ;  was  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  became  reg- 
ister of  probate  for  (Jrafton  co.,  N.  II.,  1774 ;  removed  some 
years  later  to  Portsmouth ;  was  noted  as  a  wit  and  writer 
of  popular  Whig  and  Federalist  lyrics,  which  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume  1801.  D.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mar. 
29,  1808. 

Sewall  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Bishopstokc,  England,  Mar. 
28,  1652,  grandson  of  Henry,  a  pioneer  resident  at  New- 
bury,  Mass. ;  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  that  town 
1661;  graduated  at  Harvard  1671;  studied  theology; 
preached  for  a  short  time ;  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  mar- 
riage (Feb.  28, 1676)  with  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Hull, 
the  celebrated  master  of  the  mint  at  Boston ;  was  assistant 
governor  1684-86  and  1689;  visited  England  1688-89;  was 
annually  chosen  a  member  of  the  executive  council  from 
1692  to  1725;  was  judge  from  1692  to  1718,  when  he 
was  made  chief-justice,  being  at  the  same  time  judge 
of  probate  for  Suffolk  county  ;  presided  at  the  trial  of 
some  of  the  victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692, 
but  was  soon  convinced  of  his  error,  for  which  he  pub- 
licly asked  pardon  of  God  and  man  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  congregation  on  Fast  Day,  Jan.  14,  1697,  by 
his  pastor,  Rev.  Samuel  Willard ;  was  noted  for  his  char- 
ity and  philanthropy,  having  been  perhaps  the  Ih-t 
American  writer  against  slavery,  on  which  theme  he  pub- 
lished a  tract,  The  Selling  of  Joseph  (1700);  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  society  for  the  maintenance  of 
Indian  missions,  and  was  author  of  An  Answer  to  Querist 
respecting  America  (1690),  Accomplishment  of  Prophecies 
(1713),  A  Memorial  relating  to  the  Kennebec  Indinns  (1721), 
and  A  Description  of  th>-  .\~-  /r  llfnt'cn  (1727).  He  resigned 
his  judicial  offices  1728,  and  d.  at  Boston  Jan.  1,  1730. 
His  Diary  and  other  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
.Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — His  son,  JOSEPH,  b. 
Aug.  15,  1688;  graduated  at  Harvard  1707;  studied  the- 
ology ;  was  ordained  colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
Church  Sept.  16, 1713  ;  declined  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
College  1724 ;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  1731 ;  gave  to  that  institution  a  fund 
for  the  education  of  indigent  students ;  was  a  friend  of 
learning  and  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  worth.  D. 
at  Boston  June  27,  1769.  Author  of  Four  Sermons  (1741) 
and  of  twenty-three  other  sermons  separately  printed. 

Sewall  (SAMUEL), LL.D.,  grandson  of  Dr.  Joseph,  and 
great-grandson  of  Chief-Justice  Samuel,  b.  at  Boston  Dec. 
11,  1757;  graduated  at  Harvard  1776;  became  an  eminent 
lawyer  at  Marblehead ;  frequently  sat  in  the  legislature : 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1797-1800;  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  1800-13,  and  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts 


from  1813  to  his  death,  at  Wise-asset,  Me.,  June  8,  1814.— 
His  son,  SAMUEL,  b.  at  Marblehend  June  1,  1785;  gradu- 
ated :it  Harvard  1S04:  studied  theology  ;  was  long  pastor 
at  Woburn  and  Burlington,  Alass.,  and  d.  at  the  latter  place 
Feb.  18,  1868,  leaving  a  MS.  l//*t:,n/ <,/  Wuhiiru,  published 
the  same  year  by  his  son  (?),  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey  Sew- 
all,  who  prefixed  a  M^innrin/  ,x'/.-<-(<7i  of  the  author. 

Sewall  (STEPHEN),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  IS,  1701 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1721 :  was  tutor  there  1728-39  ;  was 
judge  of  the  superior  court  1739-52  ;  chief-justice  and  mem- 
ber of  the  council  from  1752  to  his  death,  Sept.  10,  1760. 

Sewall  (STEPHEN),  b.  at  York,  Mo.,  Apr.  4, 1734;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  1761  :  taught  the  grammar  school  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  became  Hebrew  tutor  at  Harvard  1 702  and  Hancock 
professor  of  Hebrew  1765-85;  published  a  Uetii-cw  Gram- 
miir  (1763);  wrote  seven  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poems  in 
ri-t't*  ••>  (Jriiiii/iitin  (1701),  and  left  several  MSS.,  now  in 
the  library  of  Harvard,  including  a  t'halilee  and  EnyUfh 
Dictionary.  D.  July  23,  1804. 

Sewa'nee,  p.-v.,  Franklin  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Tennessee 
Coal  R.  R-.  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  the  South,  and 
has  2  monthly  periodicals. 

Sew'ard,  county  of  S.  W.  Kansas,  adjoining  Indian 
Territory,  and  watered  by  tributaries  of  Cimarron  River, 
consists  of  rolling  prairies,  and  is  still  unorganized.  Area, 
about  720  sq.  in. 

Seward,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  on  Big  Blue  River, 
traversed  by  Midland  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  rolling  prairie 
surface.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  but- 
ter. Cap.  Seward.  Area,  576  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  2953. 

Seward,  tp.,  Kendall  co.,  111.     P.  944. 

Seward,  tp.,  Winncbago  co.,  III.     P.  997. 

Seward,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1353. 

Seward,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Seward  co.,  Neb.,  on 
Midland  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  fine  water-power,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  growing  trade.  P.  1207. 

Seward,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Schoharie  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  R.  K.  P.  1765. 

Seward  (ANNA),  b.  at  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
1747 ;  obtained  some  celebrity  as  a  poet,  chiefly  by  her 
elegies  upon  her  friend  Major  Andre  (1781),  and  upon 
(  .ipiuin  Cook;  resided  most  of  her  life  at  Lien  field,  where 
she  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  of  whom  she 
published  a  Life  (1804),  in  which  she  laid  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  first  fiftv  lines  of  the  Botanic  Gai-ilm. 
D.  at  Lichfield  Mar.  25.  1809,  bequeathing  her  MSS.  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  published  her  I'ortiml  Works  nnd  Cor- 
respondence (3  vols.,  1810),  with  a  prefatory  memoir,  but 
the  collection  met  with  little  favor. 

Seward  (JAMES  L.),  b.  in  Georgia;  studied  law;  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  183G,  serving  several 
years;  was  Representative  in  Congress  1853-59;  resides  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Seward  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  May  16,  1801, 
in  the  retired  town  of  Florida,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  where 
resided  his  father.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Seward,  at  that  time  a 
practising  physician.  With  such  facilities  as  the  place 
afforded  he  was  made  ready  for  entrance  to  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  regular  course 
took  his  degree,  with  signs  of  promise,  in  the  year  1S20. 
He  then  addressed  himself  with  diligence  to  the  study  of 
the  law  under  competent  masters,  who  introduced  him  to 
practice  in  the  year  1823.  He  selected  his  place  of  abode 
at  Auburn  in  Cayuga  co.,  and  there  soon  found  in  the 
family  of  Judge  Elijah  Miller  of  that  place  a  partner, 
Miss  Frances  Adelaide  Miller,  with  whom  ho  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  a  happy  home  for  the  whole  of  their  joint 
career.  This  union  took  place  in  the  year  1824,  when  he 
was  twenty-three  years  old.  He  began  by  practising  law, 
a  profession  for  which  he  was  in  some  respects  tolerably 
suited,  and  wherein  he  might  certainly  have  counted  upon 
distinction  had  he  confined  himself  to  it  exclusively.  But 
little  time  intervened  when  circumstances  presented  to  him 
inducements  to  enter  the  more  tempting  field  of  national 
politics.  The  year  after  his  marriage  he  acceded  to  the 
call  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  address  them  on  the  national 
anniversary,  and  then  enunciated  opinions  singularly  pro- 
phetic of  the  conflicts  of  his  later  days.  The  year  1828 
found  him  presiding  in  a  convention  of  young  men  of  New 
York,  having  for  its  purpose  the  election  of  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  President  for  a  second  term,  and  the 
year  1830  brought  him  forward  as  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  uprising  of  the  population  of  all  Western  New  York 
against  the  audacious  and  successful  conspiracy  of  certain 
lodges  of  Freemasons,  which  had  combined  to  visit  upon 
the  person  of  William  Morgan  secret  and  summary  ven- 
geance for  his  disclosure  of  their  formulas.  The  conse- 
quence to  Mr.  Seward  was  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  New 
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York  senate,  unit  from  that  cl»t«  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  with  few  intervals,  in  one  firm  or  another,  an  effec- 
tive iiinl  |>roiiii in-lit  leader  in  the  council*  which  framed  the 

polirv  both  of  llir  Slate  anil  Million. 

'I  hr  |i.iliiirnl  hi-t.iry  of  llir  most  populous  and  powerful 

Siatc   of    lli«    I'ni eun.-idc -red   separately,   has  already 

been  partly  mill. -ii  liy  a  competent  hand:  but  as  time 
on,  iventl  continually  occur  which  tend  more  and 
in. .n-  to  MI|I|.I.V  materials  for  philosophical  -peculation  far 
wider  than  has  ci  cr  been  nttcni|ilc.l  yd.  l-'or  this  inline 
diiitc  oeouion  it  »ill  be  enough  to  point  out  aw  liriclly  as 

pos-ibb-  III.-  precise  niltlire  of  I  In;  influences  which  had  pre 

viiilcd  ill  ihni  State  down  to  the  time  of  .Mr.  Scward.  The 
two  individuals  nf  prominence  who  had  IM  statesmen  con- 
trilnited  the  mo-i  in:  to  politics  hail  licen  .\aron 

liurr  and  Martin  Vim  Hun-ii.  Their  policy  had  chiefly 
been  the  narrow  one  of  manipulation  of  measures  and 
im-n  to  the  main  object  "I1  securing  the  control  of  place. 
Neither  of  them  can  ever  rank  in  the  IM  of  great  men, 
but  both  materially  contributed  to  e-lablish  habits  and 
practices  the  hitler  J'ruils  of  which  will  probably  he  gather- 
ed to  the  lalc-l  day  s  of  expiring  freedom.  With  these  men 
and  their  school  Mr.  Scward  "a-  litllc  able  to  sympathize 
at  anv  time  uf  his  life,  for  the  reason  that  his  mind  dwelt 
far  more  in  H  region  of  abstract  generalization,  from  which 
he  studied  In  deduce  just  practical  conclusion*  for  Ho- 
ful  development  of  the  public  interest.  The  nature  of  hia 
philosophy  was  to  lead  the  public  mind  through  maxims 

spr litiLr  a  ii-i-fnl  influence  over  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

.Men  to  him  were  mainly  instruments  to  promote  the  public 
welfare,  and  not  that  of  a  few  leaders.  It  i»  this  tendency 
which  sets  him  in  a  degree  apart  from  the  common  run  of 
politicians  of  the  century.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  all 
the  high  positions  which  he  ultimately  occupied  his  aim 
was  a  I  ways  to  move  in  a.h  a  nee  of  and  not  after  the  public 
sentiment.  His  mind  was  remarkably  clear  and  prompt 
in  action,  and  the  result  rarely  failed  to  justify  his  judg- 
ment. Yet  he  strove  to  exorcise  a  decisive  power,  not 
simply  over  the  adoption  of  n  policy,  but  likewise  upon 
the  selection  of  the  right  agents  to  carry  it  out.  Events 
not  to  be  foreseen  by  human  ken  happened  more  than  once 
utterly  to  demolish  his  best-devised  conceptions,  but  they 
never  impaired  the  organizing  energy  which  formed  his 
most  characteristic  feature.  Tin1  difference  between  toward 
and  liurr  or  Van  Huron  is  the  difference  between  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  a  gamester — the  clear  perception  of  great  re- 
sults drawn  from  abstract  philosophical  deductions,  and 
i  calculation  of  chances  applied  to  the  manage- 
ment Of  ilicc. 

The  political  action  of  Mr.  Seward  was  mainly  directed 
through  three  channels  laid  open  to  him  pending  his  career. 
The  first  was  his  election  by  the  people  to  be  governor  of 
New  York:  the  second,  his  election   by  the  legislature  of 
that  State  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  Union  ;  the  third, 
his  appointment  by  Prcs.  Lincoln  to  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state.     His  services  in  these  forms  absorbed  twenty-four 
years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life,  during  which  he  was 
steadily   exercising   a   direct  healthy  influence  over   the 
movement  of  <<re:it  events.     At  times  the  part  which  he 
chose  to  take   ncc'le.l  for  success  courage  of  the  highest 
kind,  yet  qualified  by  calmness  and  prudc'nco  to  make  it 
truly  effective.     It  was  bis  fortune  to  enter  into  debate  with 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  period  ; 
an  I.  although  not  by  nature  so  well  gifted  to  shine  in  the 
mere  externals  of  oratory  as  they,  he  never  failed  to  main- 
tain himself  as  quite  their  equal  in  the  strategy  of  every 
conflict.     In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  that  period  it  is 
worth  while  to  n.ite  at  this  day  the  haughty,  dictatorial 
style  of  discus.-ion   habitually  used  by  the  exponents  of 
wii at  was  then  the  ruling  power  in  the  national  legislative 
b<"ii,'-.  as  if  their  word  was  equivalent  to  law,  to  be  obeyed 
everywhere.     And  for  a  long  while  it  must  be  confessed 
this  style  remained  potential  o\er  the  larger  number  of 
the  elect  from  the  free  States,  who  were  content  to  submit 
for  the  sake  of  the  strength  derived  from  combinations 
with  them   to  hoM  the  central  citadel  of  power.     Yet  in 
bis  various  conflicts  Mr.  Scward  studiously  preserved  all 
proprieties  of  deportment  toward  his  antagonists  without 
licinu'  any  portion  of  his  convictions.     One  of  their  fa- 
ni.iiics  .if  assault  was  to  pick  out  some  one  of  his  most 
pungent  propositions,  to  which  they  assiduously  labored 
-nine  MII-CCSS  ut  (he  moment  to  attach  popular  odium. 
later  re-ult   is  that  they  have  invested  him  with  the 
imperishable  mantle  of  a  seer.     One  strong  feature  of  his 
charai-lcr  seems  nut  to  have  been  \et  fully  explained  in  the 
various  notices  taken  of  his  life.     This  was  his  promptness 
and   derision   in  action   when   required   in   nn   emergency. 
While  he  remained  a  member  of  the  so-called  Whig  party 
it  was  chiclly  his  energy  which  prompted   the  success  se- 
cured to  them  in  the   selection  both  'of  (u'n.  Harris., n   and 
lien.  Taylor,  the  only  two  candidates  for  the  Presidency 


who  ever  secured  a  popular  majority  to  their  fide.  Yet 
this  good  fortune  in  these  cases  never  inured  either  to  his 
own  or  their  benefit.  In  each  of  the  three  instances  in 
wbi.'b  the  party  to  which  he  attached  himself  gained  the 
supremacy  it  was  his  fate  to  witness,  by  the  sudden  inter- 

.f  a  higher  law,  the  blight  of  his  own  hopes  of 

p. -i -i.nal  influence  for  the  public  good  at  the  very  instant 
of  fruition. 

Mr.  Seward  in  1H60  had  been  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  to  the  I're-idcnc.i .  with  every  pro-peel  of  suc- 
ccs-.  Me  lost  it  by  the  force  i,f  certain  bargains  which  are 

upt  in  this  country  to  defeat  the  just  expectations  of  the 
niajoiily  of  the  nation.  The  successful  candidate,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  however,  wits  m.t  sl,,w  to  rei-.i^ni/c  the  value  of 
his  long  public  services  by  immediately  placing  him  in 
what  then  was  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  position  in 
the  cabinet.  For  the  four  years  following  he  underwent  an 

extent  of  labor  and  .-an-  n  the  maintenance  of  the  COUn- 
nllncnce  upon  foreign  nations  which  it  is  ditfieult  to 
describe  in  adequate  language.  All  the  power-  of  Kurope 
had  fixed  their  attention  upon  the  catastrophe  in  the  I 
and,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  llo-sia.  they  scarcely 
disguised  their  satisfaction  at  witnessing  the  temporary 
ehcek  administered  to  the  steadily-expanding  power  of  the 
great  republic.  Plenty  of  traitors  had  been  sent  out  to  do 
w  hatevcr  they  might  to  win  sympathy  for  their  cause,  and 
most  of  the  then  existing  envoys,  if  not  secretly  co-opera- 
ting with  the  enemy,  certainly  bore  small  good-will  to  assist 
the  struggling  republic.  In  other  words,  the  entire  organ- 
ization of  the  foreign  office  needed  reconstruction,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  substance,  throughoutthe  world.  There  have, 
been  in  this  department  many  statesmen  who  have  merited 
the  reputation  which  they  earned  by  their  effective  direc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  service,  but  there  never  was  ' 
Mr.  Seward  a  case  when  not  one,  but  every,  nation  of  im- 
portance needed  to  be  impressed  with  the  expediency  of 
neutrality  as  the  safest  line  of  policy.  Much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Seward  in  this  field  may  prob- 
ably remain  for  centuries  unseen  and  unread,  and  yet  it 
may  be  preserved  hereafter  to  testify  to  the  patriotism,  the 
energy,  and  the  wisdom  of  him  who  bore  up  the  honor  and 
safety  of  his  country  through  five  long  years  of  as  critical 
diplomatic  intercourse  as  ever  was  carried  on  in  any  re- 
sponsible hands. 

In  the  whole  career  of  Mr.  Seward  one  element  appears 
steadily  predominant — the  firmness  of  his  spirit  and  his 
presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  Few  public 
men  of  any  note  have  been  subjected  to  more  sudden  and 
desperate  reverses,  and  none  ever  bore  them  with  more 
fortitude  or  set  to  work  more  energetically  to  recover  from 
them.  His  rivals  and  opponents  often  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  deride  him — efforts  which  did  not  escape 
his  attention,  though  they  seldom  were  permitted  to  affect 
his  deportment.  He  had  very  little  of  the  peculiarity  BO 
common  to  jealous  politicians  of  damning  with  faint  praise, 
or  yet  of  insinuating  calumny  under  the  phase  of  sympathy. 
He  was  not  always  prudent  in  his  own  speech,  nor  sensible 
of  the  foul  uses  to  which  his  rather  grotesque  efforts  at 
humor  were  sometimes  put  to  injure  him.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere of  political  contention  is  always  fetid  with  the 
vile  gases  exuded  from  the  bad  passions  of  swarms  of 
actors,  especially  those  of  inferior  grades  of  character.  He 
passed  through  it  all,  catching  as  little  of  the  stain  as  pos- 
sible. His  enemies  only  hated  him  the  more  bitterly  the 
less  be  permitted  them  to  spoil  his  temper.  It  is  the  law 
of  public  life  that  the  more  of  power  a  great  mind  applies 
in  action  the  stronger  is  the  wave  of  resistance  which  he  is 
sure  to  carry  before  him.  For  conflicts  of  this  kind  Mr. 
Seward  was  by  temperament  peculiarly  well  fitted.  Only 
in  a  very  few  instances  did  he  lose  his  sell  command,  and 
these  were  very  naturally  bruited  with  more  industry  from 
the  very  reason  of  their  rarity. 

In  Mar.,  1865,  the  great  conflict  at  arms  was  over,  but 
the  labors  of  the  state  department  continued  to  involve 
questions  ominous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Scward  had  a  just  right  to  expect  relief  from  the  strong 
pressure  upon  him  during  the  preceding  four  years,  and 
some  return  for  his  long  services  in  the  grateful  homage 
of  the  sovereign  people.  In  point  of  fact,  his  fatality  in 
reverses  followed  him  to  the  end.  The  second  term  of 
Pres.  Lincoln  found  him  completely  in  harmony  with  his 
chief,  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  vigor  in  the  arduous 
task  of  redintegration  of  the  old  and  fondly-prized  institu- 
tions under  which  the  people  had  prospered  as  no  other 
had  ever  done  for  a  continuous  period  of  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  The  imagination  of  a  miserable  wretch,  in- 
flamed by  familiarity  with  histrionic  effects,  prompted  a 
conspiracy  that  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph  laid  low  the 
heroic  martyr  President,  and  but  just  failed  to  involve  Mr. 
Seward  in  the  awful  catastrophe.  It  admits  of  some  ques- 
tion whether,  historically  considered,  it  would  not  nave 
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been  more  dramatically  fortunate  for  him  had  the  assassin 
succeeded.  The  consequence  «<mld  have  been  a  sanctili- 
cation  of  the  two  martyrs  together  in  the  memory  of  all 
later  generations,  and  a  corresponding  execration  of  the 
mtoenntl  who  perpetrated  both  crimes.  As  it  is,  .Mr. 
S-wurd  survived  to  I'ontinne  his  labors  under  a  successor 
to  the  Presidential  chair  who,  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
possessed  none  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  his  predecessor, 
and  stirred  up  .strife  instead  of  establishing  harmony.  The 
consequence  was  domestic  dissension  instead  of  peace,  a  lien - 
arion  instead  of  union.  The  whole  policy  of  restoration, 
which  had  been  carefully  matured  for  adoption,  and  was 
really  a  wise  one,  sank  under  the  unpopularity  attached 
to  its  official  source,  and  Mr.  Reward,  who  would  not  desert 
his  chief,  took  his  full  share  of  the  odium  attending  the 
f.iilure.  Ulows  fell  thick  nud  fast  upon  him,  more  severe 
than  those  of  the  assassin  or  the  loss  of  public  favor.  His 
wife,  who  had  always  been  to  him  an  angel  of  mercy, 
deeply  sympathizing  in  his  alternations  of  fortune,  and  a 
highly-cherished  daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  succes- 
sively withered  under  the  shadow  of  the  destroyer,  and  left 
him  to  return  to  his  old  home  at  Auburn,  so  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  the  bright  promise  of  his  earlier  life,  to  find 
himself  bereft  of  all  the  attractions  that  had  once  adorned 
it.  The  shattered  old  man  had  not,  however,  the  dispo- 
sition even  then  to  sink  without  a  struggle  against  all 
these  disasters.  The  threatening  progress  of  disease,  and 
the  obstacles  suggested  to  deter  him,  only  stimulated  him 
the  more  to  persevere  at  every  hazard  in  fighting  for  life. 
Surrounded  by  his  remaining  family  and  multitudes  of  per- 
sonal friends,  who  held  to  him  to  the  last,  he  yet  calmly 
determined  upon  a  final  measure  singularly  indicative  of 
his  resolute  will.  Feeble  as  he  seemed  to  others,  and  con- 
scious of  the  progress  of  the  enemy  within  him,  he  decided 
to  struggle  to  the  last  by  undertaking  nothing  less  than  a 
voyage  and  journey  around  the  world.  When  finally  he 
got  back  safely  to  his  own  home  at  Auburn,  he  even  then 
would  not  sink  into  the  abyss  of  indolence.  Action  was 
indispensable  to  him.  He  directed  the  preparation  of  a 
volume  to  contain  his  observations  upon  all  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  regions  he  had  so  painfully  traversed.  It  waa 
accordingly  published  under  his  supervision,  and  will  re- 
main as  a  final  illustration  as  well  of  his  keen  observation 
to  the  last  as  of  the  unflinching  tenacity  of  his  will.  He 
d.  at  Auburn  Oct.  10,  1872,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of 
his  age.  CHAHLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS. 

Sew'ell,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  West  Va.,  on  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  P.  1333. 

Scwell  (ELIZABETH  MISSING),  sister  of  William,  b.  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1815;  became  well  known  as  the 
authoress  of  novels  of  the  so-called  "  High-Church  school 
of  fiction,"  among  which  were  Amy  Herbert  (1844),  Ger- 
trude (1845),  Laneton  Parsonaye  (1846),  Margaret  Percival 
(1847),  which  were  republished  in  the  U.S.  She  also  wrote 
works  of  travels,  poems,  many  volumes  of  a  devotional 
character,  and  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt  for 
the  young.  She  was  associated  with  Miss  C.  M.  \  onge, 
another  well-known  writer  of  "High-Church  fiction,"  in 
the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  Historical  Extracts  (1868). 
Sewell  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
about  1805  ;  educated  at  Harrow  School ;  graduated  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  1827 ;  became  fellow  of  Merton,  tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  public  examiner  at  Oxford  (1836— tl), 
principal  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Radley  (1852),  and  incum- 
bent of  Carisbrooke.  D.  at  Leachford  Hall,  near  Man- 
chester, Xov.  14, 1874.  Author  of  flora  Philologica  (1830), 
.In  Introduction  to  the  Dialogue!  of  Plato  (1841),  Popular 
Ecidencee  of  Christianity  (1813),  and  of  many  other  religious 
and  literary  treatises,  and  translated  into  verse  portions 
of  JEschylus,  Virgil,  and  Horace. — His  brother,  RICHARD 
CLAHKE,  b.  1803,  was  a  graduate  and  fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  a  distinguished  barrister  in  London,  and 
subsequently  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  where  he  d.  Nov.  7, 
1864.  Author  of  several  legal  works. 

Sewellel,  a  rodent  of  the  genus  Aplndontia,  which  unites 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  beaver  with  those  of  the 
squirrel  family  and  of  the  prairie  dog,  is  noted  for  its  root- 
less molars;  has  a  reddish-brown  color,  with  very  small  eyes 
and  a  short  tail;  is  about  the  size  of  a  muskrat,  and  has 
very  strong  jaws  and  a  plump  heavy  body.  One  species 
only  (.4.  Icixiriiui)  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  California,  Oregon,  ami  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  burrows.  Its  skin  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Sew'elsville,  p.-v.,  Kirkwood  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0. 
J  .  s  1 . 

Sew'er  [0.  Fr.  eeim'erc],  an  underground  drain  or  chan- 
nel for  conveying  away  sewage,  such  as  refuse  and  filthy 
liquids  and  fiecal  matter.  The  construction  of  sewers  and 
the  discharging  of  water,  etc.  by  sewers,  as  well  as  the  sys- 


tem or  plan  of  sewers  for  carrying  off  the  sewage  of  a  local- 
ity, are  denominated  sewerage.  Technically  speaking,  a 
town  or  city  provided  with  sewers  is  said  to  be  sewered. 

Sanitary  works  and  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health  have  been  the  accompaniments  of  civiliza- 
tion in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  most  ancient  cities  had 
their  systems  of  sewerage  and  water-supply,  and  their 
elaborate  public  baths  or  temples  of  health,  the  ruins  of 
which,  having  been  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments than  those  more  elegant  structures  which  rose  higher 
above  the  earth's  surface,  bear  testimony  by  their  magni- 
tude to  the  liberal  views  which  inspired  their  construction. 
The  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems  of  Carthage,  Alex- 
andria, Rome,  and  Jerusalem  were  both  extensive  and  com- 
plete. In  Jerusalem  the  water-supply  was  so  abundant 
that  the  gardens  were  irrigated  with  the  overflow,  and  it  was 
made  to  flush  the  whole  temple,  and  convey  away  the  blood 
and  offal  from  the  numerous  sacrifices.  The  Cloaca  of 
Home  has  been  continuously  performing  its  present  duties 
for  about  twenty  centuries,  and  there  is  other  abundant. 
proof  that  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
both  art  and  science  had  attained,  in  respect  to  sewerage,  in 
the  East  a  high  state  of  excellence.  This  was  followed  liy 
a  period  of  decline  and  general  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
health  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  present  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  sanitary  re- 
form, especially  in  thickly-populated  districts,  and  some 
of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  age  have  been  enlisted  in  its 
behalf.  Carefully-kept  statistics  show  that  in  England  a 
reduction  of  the  death-rate  invariably  follows  the  con- 
struction of  works  of  sewerage  and  water-supply,  even 
in  towns  having  a  low  death-rate.  In  twelve  towns  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  from  data  collected  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  privy  council,  with  populations  run- 
ning from  7818  to  68,056,  and  with  average  death-rates 
before  the  improvements  were  made  varying  from  19^,  to 
33^j  per  1000,  the  average  death-rate  after  the  sanitary 
works  were  completed  ranged  from  18^5  to  20j^  per  1000, 
with  a  reduction  in  the  several  towns  of  from  10  to  75  per 
cent,  in  typhoid-fever  cases,  and  from  11  to  49  per  cent,  in 
phthisis  cases.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  amount  of 
value  or  wealth  which  a  community  can  produce  by  its 
labor,  both  mental  and  physical,  depends  upon  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  among  two  or  more  communities  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced  and  following  the  same  pursuits  it 
will  commonly,  like  the  death-rate,  vary  directly  with  their 
sanitary  condition.  Dr.  Lyon  I'layfair  estimates  that 
there  are  28  cases  of  sickness  for  every  unnecessary  death. 
To  the  loss  in  wealth-producing  power  caused  by  every 
death  there  must  be  added,  therefore,  not  only  the  expense 
of  burial  and  the  cost  of  mourning  in  one  or  more  entire 
households,  and  the  interruption  of  industry  in  many  others 
imposed  by  custom,  but  the  additional  loss  arising  from 
the  sickness  of  28  other  members  of  the  community,  and 
the  physicians'  fees  consequent  thereon.  By  following  out 
this  line  of  thought,  it  will  be  found  that  the  present  or 
current  value  of  works  of  water-supply  and  sewerage  can 
even  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Moreover,  as  sick- 
ness of  long  standing  may  result  in  diseases  transmissible 
to  posterity,  this  current  value  is  largely  increased  in  the 
future,  in  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  people  from  in- 
herited diseases.  The  estimated  money-value  of  sanitary 
works  is  therefore  capital  invested  at  interest,  triply  or  quad- 
ruply  compounded. 

The  requisite  sanitary  works  of  a  town  should  provide 
(1)  for  a  daily  supply  of  pure  water  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  20  gallons  per  capita  of  the  population;  (2)  for  the 
thorough  drainage  of  the  surface  and  subsoil;  and  (3)  forcon- 
veyingaway  all  the  liquid  waste  and  ficcal  refuse  produced 
by  the  community.  Only  the  second  and  third  of  these 
specified  objects  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  Some  authorities  claim  that  the  surface  and  .sub- 
soil drainage  should  always  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
sewers,  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  them  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  channels;  and  there  doubtless  are  many  cases  where 
they  should  be  so  treated.  This  question,  like  many  others 
likely  to  arise,  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  one  to  bo 
decided  upon  its  merits  for  each  locality.  In  the  general  case 
the  considerations  which  should  govern  the  engineer,  in 
fixing  the  essential  features  as  well  as  the  details  of  his 
project,  will  depend  on  (1)  whether  the  subsoil  water  ordi- 
narily stands  so  near  the  surface  as  to  require  tapping  and 
draining  off  to  a  lower  level ;  (2)  whether  the  surface  drain- 
age, loaded  with  silt  and  soil  not  soluble  in  the  water,  and 
too  heavy  to  be  carried  off  by  it  and  deposited  in  the  final 
outfall,  shall  be  provided  with  a  separate  set  of  channels,  or 
be  passed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  into  the  sewers 
which  convey  away  the  fajcal  refuse  from  the  habitations ; 
(3)  whether  the  less  offensive  sullage,  arising  from  the  do- 
mestic use  of  the  water-supply,  shall  be  conveyed  from  the 
houses  in  the  same  pipes  which  carry  the  animal  excreta; 
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(4)  whether  the  sowers  shall  be  vcntilatcil  directly  into  the 

i",  iinil  if  not,  then  tin-  IK--I  method  of  securing  their 
vcntihttion  ;  (5)  the  rn".-i  tlit-ri u:il  n)i<l  ct'iLiin.  and  there- 
fore the  best,  method  aitaiiuiblc  fin*  excluding  the  sewage- 
gascs  from  the  house- :  (nj  \\hcther  tin?  sewage  is  needed 
for  ni.iiriii.t!  purpo-r-,  :in  i  it  .-o,  the  lie  t  nict!iiMl  of  adapt- 
ing the  works  to  that  end  ;  and  (7)  whether,  if  nol  required 
as  a  fertiliser,  the  sewage  can  properly  be  passed  into  the 

natural    water  courses.        In  districts   where  the  -ewagc   i-   to 

be  IIM-  1  for  cm  idling  the  land  the  question  of  keeping  it 
separate  from  the  rainfall — the  surface  and  subsoil  drain 
is  mi  important  «in-,  us  the  expense  (jf  handling  it 
will  generally  lie  in  proportion  to  its  \olutne.  The  surtare 
drainage  ol'  ,-trcet.-  I  lull  air  <-losel  \  built  up  anil  subjected  to 
lie:i\  v  traffic  is  nearly  if  not  i|iiite  as  impure,  in  time  of 
moderate  and  during  the  first  .stage  of  a  heavy  raintall.  :i 
any  sewage;  mill  even  it"  kept  separate  from  the  s.-v. 
might  he  unwise  to  allow  it  tn  (low  into  and  eorrupt  the 
natural  water  course-  of  the  neighborhood  in  localitie- 
wbere  it  i-  a  mallei  of  grave  importance  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the.se  streanis.  Under  the.se circumstances  it  seems 
nei-essary  to  deal  with  the  foulest  part  of  the  .surface  drain- 
i  sewage,  so  I  bat  even  when  the  quest  ion  of  the  manu- 
n  a  I  value  of  the  hitler  is  to  be  .-on-iilered.it  will  not  always 
be  judicious  "to  convey  the  rainfall  to  the  riverM  and  the 
sewage  to  the  land,"  whieh  ia  advocated  by  some  sanitary 
writers  as  an  unexceptionable  rule.  The  best  arrangement 
for  providing  that  no  portion  of  the  surface  drainage  except 
that  most  heavily  charged  with  street  soil  shall  pass  into 
the  sewers,  while  the  rest  flows  by  a  separate  drain  into  the 
natural  water-courses,  is  the  method  by  storm-overllow 
sewers,  by  whieh  the  rainfall  drain,  which  naturally  lies 
nearer  to  the  street  surface  than  the  sewer,  is  made  to  cross 
and  ilisehnrgc  into  the  latter  all  its  contents  when  the  How 
from  the  street  is  small  and  the  vcloeity  ronsei|ucntly  low, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  sewer  will  not  intercept  any  of 
the  water  from  the  surface  when  the  volume  in  the  rainfall 
drain  is  great  and  it- velocity  proportionally  high.  This  is 
done  where  the  two  channels  crow."  each  other  by  placing 
an  opening  in  the  sole  of  the  drain,  directly  over  a  corre- 
spond in;;  opening  in  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  and  by  making 
at  that  point  a  vertical  fall  or  step  in  the  drain,  of  such 
height  that  with  a  high  velocity  in  the  drain  its  contents 
will  overleap  the  opening  in  the  sewer,  and  with  a  low 
velocity  will  drop  into  it.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I,  in  whieh  A  A'  is  the  rainfall  drain,  B  the  sewer,  and 
(i  the  vertical  opening 

between  them.    The  ve-       _f"L''.' ,      

locity  in  a  drain  or  S-f  'T:  ^  -f"  T[  ^J"~l 7""~r 
sewer  diminishes  rapid-  wC^KM.-— *-  A  •*  -  -  - 
I  v  with  the  depth  of  its 
contents.  The  trans- 
verse form  and  the  in- 
clination of  the  drain 
A  A'  being  once  estab- 
lished, the  velocity  of 
its  How,  and  therefore 
the  horizontal  distance 
to  which  it  will  leap  in 
falling  from  the  level  A 
to  the  level  A',  will  de- 
pend on  the  depth  of 
its  contents ;  and  the 
difference  between  these 
levels,  or  the  height  of 
tlie  fall,  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged at  the  time  of 
construction,  that  all 
tin  surface  drainage  for  a  moderate  rainfall,  and  for  the 
early  stages  of  a  heavy  one,  when  the  flow  is  loaded  with 
street  tilth,  will  fall  through  the  opening  0  into  the  sewer. 
1  <>i  a  largo  rainfall  there  will  be  a  greater  depth,  and 
therefore  a  greater  velocity,  in  the  drain  A  A',  and  the 
stream  will  leap  farther  in  falling  from  A  to  A'.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  the  drain  A  A'  to  be  circular  and  2  feet  in 
diameter,  and  laid  at  an  inclination  of  1  in  550,  and  the 
opening  0  to  be  1  foot  wide.  With  a  flow  6  inches  deep  in 
the  drain  the  velocity  will  be  2i  feet  per  second,  and  the 
stream  will  require  a  fall  of  3J  feet  to  enable  it  to  overleap 
an  opening  I  foot  wide.  If  we  suppose  this  fall  to  have 
been  fixed  at  L1  feet  in  height,  all  this  flow  will  be  inter- 
cepted and  pass  into  the  sewer.  If  the  drain  runs  half 
full,  the  velocity  will  be  3  feet  per  second.  The  contents 
will  then  overleap  the  opening  in  a  fall  of  2  feet,  and  be 
passed  off  by  the  rainfall  drain  into  the  natural  water- 
courses. 

\\  it.h  respect  to  the  subsoil  drainage,  inasmuch  as  sew- 

•imiild  be  watertight,  as  otherwise  the  contami- 

naiiiiti  nt'  the  surrounding  soil,   anil  consequently  of  the 

atmosphere,  by  leakage,  would    be   the  certain    iv-ult.  lhc\ 

ill  no  sense,  when  properly  constructed,  act  as  drains  by 


lowering  the  subsoil  water-level.  In  well-paved  streets 
very  little  of  the  rainfall  is  ah.inrbed  into  the  soil,  but  finds 
its  way  into  the  sewer  or  other  channels  provided  lor  it; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  unpavcd  urea-,  in<-lnding  back 
yards  and  unimpro\ed  lot-,  [he  qiie-tion  of  draining  the 
soil  in  built-up  streets  would  not  perhaps  po.-.-es-  great  im- 
portance. .--pe-iall\  it  the  soil  be  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
character.  It  ha-  been  shown  in  tirt-at  IJritain,  from  care- 
fully-prepared statistic.-,  that  the  death-rate  from  pnltuo 
nary  diseases  was  reduced  50  per  cent,  by  M-wcring  eeit:ini 
towns  in  such  manner  as  to  lower  tin-  subsoil  water  by 
drainage,  while  in  other  towns  sewered  with  impervious 
pipes  throughout,  with  no  provision  for  drainage,  there 
was  no  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  consumpl  inn. 
Some  provision  for  subterranean  drainage  should  thereto!  e 
be  made  without  using  the  sewers  for  that  purpose,  al- 
though the  laying  of  sewers  alone,  by  cutting  through  the 
various  impervious  strata,  invariably  results  in  the  drain- 
age of  the  surrounding  earth  to  a  greater  or  le.-s  degree. 
It  is  easy,  when  cmi-tructing  the  M-WCI-,  to  arrange  an  c! 
fectivc  system  of  subsoil  drainage,  g<  net-ally  at  a  tnodciatc 
cost.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this,  among  win. -h 
are — Firtl.  The  method  by  perforated  inverts,  giving, 
when  the  invert-blocks  are  laid,  a  series  of  continuous 
channels  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  sewer.  The  joints 
between  the  invert-blocks  are  left  open  on  the  sides  and 
bottom,  but  are  closely  filled  and  pointed  with  mortar  be- 
tween the  sewer  and  the  longitudinal  channels,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  sewage  into  the  latter.  This  manner  of 
securing  drainage  of  the  soil  is  not  easy  of  successful  ap- 
plication, and  is  not  therefore  recommended  for  general 
adoption.  Xecontl.  To  make  the  foundation  of  the  sewer 
itself  serve  the  purpose  of  a  blind  drain,  by  forming  it  of 
well-compacted  broken  stone  of  various  sixes.  Between 
the  broken  stone  and  the  earth  on  either  side  a  vertical 
layer  of  straw,  hay,  or  fine  brush  may  be  placed,  to  pre- 
vent the  choking  of  the  drain  with  soil.  Third.  To  make 
a  blind  drain  on  each  side  of  the  sewer,  by  filling  in  with 
broken  stone,  or  a  mixture  of  stone  and  coarse  gravel,  in- 
stead of  ordinary  soil.  Fourth.  An  ordinary  drain  of 
brick,  or  a  tile  drain,  on  each  side  of  the  sewer  foundation 
will  answer  as  well  as  any  other,  and  can  easily  be  laid  at 
less  cost  than  a  blind  drain  of  stone.  Whatever  method 
be  adopted,  it  should  be  such  as  will  secure  a  thorough 
drainage  of  the  soil  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  adjoining 
cellars.  The  areas  in  rear  of  the  houses  may  be  drained 
by  either  tile,  brick,  or  blind  drains,  connected  by  a  single 
pipe  with  the  house  drain,  and  thence  with  the  sewer. 

The  transverse  form  of  sewers  is  a  detail  of  capital  im- 
portance, more  especially  if  they  are  required  to  provide 
for  an  intermittent  flow,  as  when  the  surface  drainage 
passes  into  them  in  whole  or  in  part;  for  in  order  that 
they  may  be  self-cleansing  the  minimum  velocity  should 
never  fall  below  2  feet  per  second  in  large  sewers,  and  3 
feet  per  second  in  those  of  C  to  9  inches  diameter,  even 
when  the  volume  of  flow  is  smallest.  The  greater  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  stream  in  proportion  to  the  wetted  per- 
imeter of  the  channel  in  which  it  flows,  the  greater  will  be 
the  mean  hydraulic  depth,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
velocity.  Sewers  should  therefore  be  narrow  on  the  bot- 
tom, or  invert,  in  order  that  the  mean  hydraulic  depth 
for  a  small  flow  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  They  should 
also  be  broad  across  the  middle  and  upper  portion,  to  give 
the  requisite  capacity  for  a  large  flow.  A  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  shape  of  an  egg  with  the  smallest  end  down 
secures  these  conditions  better  than  any  other  form.  A 
good  form  of  such  a  sewer  is  shown  by  the  full  line  in  Fig. 
2,  in  which  the  vertical  diameter  A  B  is  equal  to  once  and 
r,  2  ll  '"'"  "'u  transverse 

diameter  C  D,  the  sides 
being  described  with  a 
radius  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical diameter,  and  the 
invert  or  lower  arc  with 
a  radius  equal  to  one- 
fourth  the  transverse 
diameter.  The  circular 
form  is  stronger  than 
the  egg-shaped,  and 
whore  the  amount  of 
sewage  is  pretty  nearly 
uniform  is  generally 
considered  to  bo  the 
best.  Fig.  2  also  illustrates  the  advantage  of  the  egg- 
shaped  over  a  circular  sewer  of  equal  capacity,  the  latter 
being  indicated  by  the  larger  dotted  circle.  The  volume 
of  water  flowing,  as  indicated  by  horizontal  lines,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  in  each  case,  yet  the  depth,  and  con- 
sequently the  velocity,  is  very  much  the  greatest  in  the 
egg  shaped  sewer. 

In  order  to  afford  the  requisite  facility  for  inspecting  and 
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repairing  a  system  of  sewerage,  and  keeping  it  free  from 
obstructions,  man-holes  are  constructed.  (See  Fig.  3.) 
These  are  shafts,  usually  circular  in 
horizontal  section,  and  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  constructed  with  CCCGDE  nBTn1 
brick,  reaching  from  the  street  sur- 
face through  the  crown  of  the  sewer. 
They  are  large  enough  for  a  man  to 
pass  through  them,  and  are  closed 
un  the  top  with  an  iron  cover  of 
such  strength  and  so  fitted  to  tho 
opening  as  to  resist  the  traffic  of 
the  street  without  injury  or  dis- 
placement. They  are  located  at 
every  point  where  the  sewer  de- 
\  iatcs  from  a  straight  line  laterally 
or  vertically,  so  that  if  a  light  be 
displayed  in  the  sewer  at  any  man- 
hole, a  man  at  the  next  one  on 
cither  side  can  readily  see  if  any 
stoppage  exists  between  them. 
When  the  man-holes  are  used  for  purposes  of  ventilation, 
the  covers  arc  perforated.  The  practice  of  placing  catch- 
basins  directly  underneath  the  man-holes,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  some  engineers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sewer 
becoming  obstructed  by  deposits,  is  a  bad  one,  for  they 
become  cesspools  for  the  constant  generation  of  noxious 
gases,  which  are  discharged  into  the  streets  when  the 
man-holes  are  used  for  ventilating  flues,  or  find  their 
way  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  into  the  houses.  There 
should  be  no  dead  angles  and  spaces  in  the  sewers,  but  a 
constant  flow  of  all  the  contents  until  they  are  discharged 
at  the  outlet ;  and  this  should  take  place  before  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  can  set  in.  In  the  summer  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  flowing  from  the  house  to  the  outlet  should  not 
exceed  ten  to  twelve  hours.  In  a  long  stretch  of  sewer 
without  change  in  direction  or  grade  man-holes  should  bo 
placed  at  intervals  of  100  to  150  feet.  A  small  shaft,  just 
large  enough  to  allow  a  lamp  to  be  lowered  through  it,  may 
replace  some  of  the  man-holes. 

The  drainage  of  the  street  first  flows  through  openings 
in  the  curb  or  gutter  into  street-gullies,  provided  usually 
with  catch-basins  which  retain  the  sand,  gravel,  and  heavy 
detritus,  while  the  water,  carrying  the  lighter  street-soil  in 
suspension,  flows  into  a  pipe  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter, which  issues  from  the  catch-basin  at  a  point  some 
feet  above  the  bottom,  and  leads  to  the  sewer.  These 
catch-basins  may  be  circular  or  rectangular  in  plan,  and 
are  placed  at  intervals  of  150  to  200  feet  apart  on  each  side 
of  the  street.  They  should  also  be  placed  in  valleys  where 
descending  and  ascending  grades  meet.  They  should  be 
well  trapped  to  guard  against  the  escape  of  sewer-gases 
into  the  street.  As  often  as  the  basin  gets  filled  with  silt 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  it  should  be  removed,  and  an 
opening  in  tho  covering  stone  is  provided  for  that  purpose. 
The  traps  should  be  so  designed  that  they  will  not  be 
opened  by  the  leaking  of  the  catch-basin,  or" by  the  lower- 
ing of  the  water-level  therein  when  the  silt  is  removed. 
Many  of  those  in  common  use  in  this  country  are  open  to 
these  objections.  One  of  them  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  which, 
whenever  the  water 

from  any  cause  gets  ^....^u 

below  the  level  of  the  f *•  ft]7 

point «,  a  free  passage 
for  the  gases  will  be  ^\ 
opened  from  the  sewer  *~~  ~" " 
to  tho  street.  As  a 
remedy  for  this,  a 
siphon-trap  may  be 
placed  in  the  gully- 
drain,  so  near  to  the 
gully  that  it  can  be 
readily  cleaned  out  in 
the  event  of  its  be- 
coming choked.  Aa 
a  security  against  un- 
trapping  by  leakage 
or  evaporation,  the 
gullies  and  traps  are 
sometimes  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  frequently  of  earthenware. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  street  sewers  will  fail  in  per- 
forming its  most  important  function,  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  population,  unless  the  sanitary  requirements 
of  house-drainage  are  carefully  and  skilfully  established. 
House-drains  should  promptly  convey  to  the  sewers  all  the 
fseeal  matter  and  liquid  refuse  produced  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  they  should  accomplish  this  in  such  manner  that  sewer- 
gases  are  effectually  excluded  from  the  houses.  Glazed 
stoneware  pipe  of  5  to  6  inches  bore  arc  suitable  for  house- 
drains,  and  they  should  be  laid  with  tight  joints  at  an  in- 


clination that  will  produce  a  velocity  not  less  than  3  to  4 
feet  per  second,  and  provided  with  a  good  siphon-trap. 
Into  this  drain,  which  is  placed  below  the  level  of  the  cel- 
lar floor,  and  may  be  carried  through  to  the  back-yard  to 
receive  its  surface  and  subsoil  drainage,  all  the  pipes  in  the 
house  usually  lead,  whether  from  water-closets,  bath-tubs, 
wash-bowls,  or  kitchen  sinks.  The  soil-pipe  may  be  of  lead 
or  iron  of  3i  to  4  inch  bore;  the  sink-pipes  of  lead  lj  to  2 
inch  bore;  and  those  from  bath-tubs  ami  wash-bowls  of 
lead  of  J  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  bore.  All  these  pipes  should 
be  trapped  near  their  opening  in  tho  house.  The  drain- 
pipe, if  leading  into  the  back-yard,  should  terminate  at  a 
catch-basin  to  hold  the  silt,  and  bo  trapped  near  it.  But 
all  these  traps,  in  the  absence  of  other  precautions,  cannot 
bo  relied  upon  with  confidence  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sewer-gases  into  the  house  by  blowing  through  the  traps  in 
times  of  extraordinary  compression  of  the  air  in  the  sewers, 
as  when  a  high  wind  blows  into  the  main  sewers  at  their 
outlet,  or  when  an  obstruction  occurs  at  any  point  and  the 
sewage  is  banked  up  behind  it.  Increased  pressure  in  the 
sewers  may  also  result  from  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
the  sewage,  and  consequently  of  the  air  and  gases  in  con- 
tact with  it,  produced  by  the  warm  refuse-water  entering 
from  the  kitchens.  Sewers  discharging  into  tidal  waters 
between  high  and  low  water  have  their  outlets  scaled  twice 
a  day,  during  which  periods  tho  sewage  fills  up  to  a  higher 
level,  causing  increased  and  increasing  compression  of  tho 
gases,  which  continues  until  the  tide  falls  and  the  outflow 
is  resumed.  There  are  therefore  a  variety  of  causes  against 
which  precautions  must  betaken  to  prevent  the  gases  when 
under  abnormal  compression  from  forcing  the  traps  and 
permeating  the  habitations  of  the  people.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  sense  of  smell  furnishes 
no  sure  evidence  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  dangerous 
gas,  for  some  of  the  most  pernicious  gases  are  free  from 
odor,  while  strong-smelling  gases  may  be  innocuous.  The 
gases  may  be  rendered  harmless  either  by  diluting  or  by 
disinfecting  them.  Dilution  naturally  ensues  when  sewers 
are  ventilated  through  the  man-holes  into  the  street;  and  if 
we  assume  that  the  gases  are  homogeneously  dissipated  into 
the  atmosphere,  their  dilution  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes 
of  the  distances  from  the  man-hole  covers,  so  that  at  tho 
distance  of  20  feet  they  are  only  one-eighth  as  strong  as  at 
the  distance  of  10  feet.  In  wide  streets,  therefore,  provid- 
ed with  sewers  in  which  there  is  a  constant  current  and  no 
deposits,  the  ventilation  secured  by  simply  closing  the 
man-holes  with  perforated  covers  will  generally  suffice.  In 
narrow  streets  tne  gas  should  be  deprived  of  its  hurtful 
properties  before  it  is  allowed  to  mix  with  the  surrounding 
air;  and  when  this  is  done  by  the  introduction  within  the 
man-holes  of  an  efficacious  disinfecting  absorbent,  like  wood- 
charcoal  placed  in  shallow  layers  or  pans,  so  arranged  that 
it  will  remain  dry  and  not  choke  the  draught,  while  the 
gas  must  necessarily  pass  through  it  in  its  passage  to  the 
street,  the  result  is  an  excellent  if  not,  indeed,  the  best  sys- 
tem of  sewer  ventilation  yet  devised.  The  absorbing  pow- 
ers of  charcoal  are  very  great.  Liebig  says  the  pores  con- 
tained in  a  cubic  inch  of  beech-wood  charcoal  are  equiva- 
lent to  an  area  of  100  superficial  feet.  When  kept  dry,  and 
its  pores  are  not  allowed  to  become  choked  up  by  dust,  its 
efficacy  does  not  appear  to  diminish  with  continued  use. 
Many  methods  of  using  it  have  been  tried,  but  none  of  them 
appear  to  be  entirely  free  from  objections,  the  difficulties  be- 
ing to  so  interpose  the  charcoal  as  not  to  obstruct  the  natu- 
ral draught  too  much,  to  keep  it  dry,  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  gas  that  has  not  passed  through  tne  charcoal. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  man-hole  fitted  up  with  a  charcoal  air-filter 

of  very    simple   design. 

Tho   pans,   have   perfor- 

-4  ated  bottoms,  are  each 
I  2i  to  3  inches  deep,  and 
ij  will  each  hold  H  to  2 
7  pounds  of  the  coal.  The 
man-hole  cover  should 
fit  so  as  to  be  water-tight, 
tho  purified  air  passing 
up  through  a  catch-basin 
I  on  one  side  covered  with 
I  a  grating.  Holes  left  in 
!  the  bottom  of  this  basin 
will  promptly  carry  off 
into  the  adjacent  soil  tho 
small  amount  of  water 
which  finds  its  way  into 
,  it.  The  cylinder  holding 
the  nest  of  pans  is  made 
;  of  sheet  metal,  and  is  en- 
tirely open  at  both  ends. 
It  should  fit  very  closely 
to  the  ledge  on  which  it  rests,  so  that  no  gas  can  escape 
upward  around  the  outside.  For  a  20-inch  man-hole,  5  to 
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8  pounds  of  charcoal  will  he  sufficient.  It  should  be  re- 
newed about  mice  n  iniiiitli.  and  may  tic  used  again  mill 
II  by  being  rchimil  il  short  time  at  ii  ehiMi-y  red  Ill-lit 
in  iron  retorts  from  which  the  nl ..... spheric  nir  is  excluded. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  these  ventilal'Ts.  inclusive  of 
lah'.r,  new  chan-oal,  HIM!  rchurning  the  old,  should  nnl  c\ 
ccc.l  $1.51)  per  iniin-lnili'  per  year.  Charcoal  ventilators 
in  i\  In-  intro'lm-ed  indi  the  catch  l.a-in-  which  receive  the 
mirtiii'c  drainage  in  its  passage  to  the  sewer,  as  shown  in 
I'ig.  «. 

1 1  is  now  an  entab- 
li-ln-  I  nili-  that  nil 
drain*  mill  liriiin-h 
sewers  should  dis- 

.•     ihi-ir     contents 

inii.  tin-  mains  in  the 
direction   nl'.  and    with 

a  Vl'lorit  V   at  ll-a-l  i-'(tlal 

t".    (hi-   current    in    tin? 

mains,  in  order  to  a  \  ->i'l 

a  reduction  />!"  velocity 

mill    tin-   formali'in    --I 

a  deposit  at  tin'  puiiit 

of jiini'tiiin.   .liinciiom 

tdmuM  In-  t'orini'il  with 

curve-*.  ami  tin-  axis  nt' 

(hi-  hranch  ought  ti>  be 

approximately  tangent 

tn  t  In-  axis  nt'  tliii  main, 

nnil  thu  rate  of  fall  in 

the  curve  should  be  in- 

creasi'il    sufficiently  to 

compensate  for  the  in- 

crease!) friction  in  tin1  bond.    Branch  pipes  from  street  catch- 

basing  should  join  below  the  average  water-level  in  the  sewer. 

House-drains  should  join  above  that  level  if  they  are  ex- 

pcrteil  tu  perform  any  rnni'tinn  in  sewer  ventilation,  as  they 

uuiilil  In-  cllei-tually  sealed  if  their  opening  into  the  sewer  be 

habitually  submerged.     House-drain!!,  however,  cannot,  in 

connection  with  the  rain-water  pipes  from  the  roofs,  per- 

form cll'cctive  service  in  any  system  of  house  or  sewer  ven- 

tilation where  the  public  sewers  receive  the  surface  drain- 

age ;  for  in  time  of  rainfall,  although  the  drains  would  or 

iniLrht  be  sealed  at  the  sewers,  the  sewer-gases  would  be 

...... ipresscd.  and  the  water-pipes,  already  engaged  in  carry- 

ing down  the  rainfall,  might  be  entirely  inadequate  to  fur- 
nisli  an  avenue  of  escape  upward.  The  consequences  might 
be,  first  to  blow  through  the  drain-trap,  and  then  through  all 
tin-  traps  in  the  house  in  succession.  Moreover,  if  used  for 
this  purpose,  the  rainfall  pipes  would,  in  the  ratio  of  their 
value  as  sewer  ventilators,  discharge  the  poisonous  gases  nt 
the  eaves,  which  might  be  in  such  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  windows  of  sleeping-rooms  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
occupancy.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  states  that  "at  Croydon 
it  was  found  that  the  more  rigorously  the  system  of  venti- 
lation by  rain-water  pipes  was  pursued,  the  more  unhealthy 
the  district  became."  Another  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  unsealing  of  the  traps  in  the  house  by  a  sud- 
ileii  and  rapid  rush  of  water  through  the  pipes  in  the  lower 
portion  of  a  house,  as  when  a  simultaneous  discharge  into  the 
]ii|n"i  takes  place  from  bath-tubs,  water-closets,  wash-bowls, 
ami  kitchen-sinks.  The  tendency  then  is  to  create  a  vacuum 
in  tlu'  upper  portions  of  the  pipes  anil  suck  the  water  from 
tin-  siphon-traps,  leaving  the  sewer  in  free  communication 
with  the  various  rooms  until  the  traps  are  again  filled  in 
tin-  ordinary  routine  of  domestic  life.  The  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  vacuum,  by  provid- 
ing lor  a  free  ingress  of  air  behind  the  down-rushing  water 
in  tin-  pipes.  This  may  be  done  by  carrying  the  principal 
pipe— the  soil-pipe — in  its  full  size  up  through  thereof, 
and  leav  ing  it  open  to  the  air.  It  should  not  terminate 
near  a  ventilator  nor  a  chimney-top,  nor  near  any  of  the 
windows  of  adjoining  houses.  When  the  circumstances 
•A ill  safely  admit  the  escape  of  the  gases  at  the  caves,  the 
rain-water  pipe  may  lead  directly  into  the  house-drain,  be- 
tween the  drain-trap  and  the  house,  so  that  gases  after 
forcing  the  trap  can  pass  into  the  upper  air  through  either 
the  rain  pipe  or  soil-pipe.  In  every  other  case  the  rain- 
pipe  sliouM  be  ilisvuniieetod  from  the  house-drain,  and  dis- 

r  inio  a  i-ateli  basin  at  the  ground-level  provided  with 
an  cllieient  trap,  from  which  a  pipe  carries  the  water  to  the 
house-drain.  If  this  trap  is  forced  by  the  gases,  they  es- 

M  the  catch  .lia-iu  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  preliminary 
i|ui.-tiou  whether  they  had  better  lie  set  free  at  the  ground 
or  allowed  to  as. -i ml  the  rain-pipe  and  make  their  exit  at 
the  eaves.  Where  then-  an-  ncres-arily  a  number  of 

lies  leading  into  a  house  drain,  the  efficient  ventila- 
tion nf  the  one  next  the  head  of  the  drain  will  not  always 

I  \cntihitioii  to  the  others.  The  head  of  each  branch 
should  therefore  lie  carried  up  and  put  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  open  air.  They  may  lie.  drawn  together,  if 


thought  best,  inside  the  house,  BO  as  to  show  but  one  top 
above  the  root'. 

When  water  i-  di-tributcd  through  a  house  from  a  cii- 

tcrn  locate'!  on  one  ot'  tin-  upper  Hours,  its  ovcrllow  pipe, 

even  if  trappc-1   in    tin-    l"--t   manner,  shonl  I  n<>t,  in  any 

event,  he  directly  connected  with  the  house  driiin,  lor  the 

i.-,  erllow  may  be  brought  into  use  but 

'  .  the  trap  i-  liable  to  i-i  i-olne  llli-iale-l  hy  evapora- 
tion, and  tin-  ci-tcrn  tln-n-liy  placed  in  opi  n  commiinii-a- 
tioii  with  the  sewer,  or  the  trap  may  I"  l-.n-dl  I 
sewer-gases  in  any  of  the  cases  of  exceptional  pn -••me 
already  noted.  In  cither  event,  tin-  danger  would  In-  that 
the  water  in  tin-  ci-tcrn  would  become  M>  tinctured,  if  nut 
saturated,  hy  the  absorption  nt  tin-  poi-onou-  coii.-tituciiis 
of  the  gases,  an  to  In-  entirely  unsuitalilc  for  domestic  use. 
The  overllow-pipe  should  !«'  treated,  willi  the  ilitli 
specified  below,  in  all  respects  like  the  rain-water  pipe 
when  the  latter  is  not  used  for  ventilating  the  sewers  :  that 
is,  it  should  iliscliar_'c  in  the  open  air.  gem-rally  into  a 
grated  catch-basin  at  the  ground-lev  el.  tiom  vvhirh  it  tlows. 
through  a  trapped  pipe  to  the  house-drain.  It  max  .no 
enter  and  form  a  junction  with  the  rain-water  pipe  at  the 
nearest  convenient  place.  The  difference  referred  to  < '  n 
sists  in  placing  a  trap  at  the  cistern,  intended  ,-implv  to 
prevent  wind  blowing  into  the  house  through  the  overHow- 
pipc.  For  this  purpose  an  ordinary  siphon-trap  within  or 
just  below  the  cistern  will  suffice. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  waste  material  to  pro- 
vide for  is  kitchen  grease,  which,  so  long  as  il  is  eonvi  \i  <1 
along  in  warm  water,  is  fluid  and  Hows  freely.  Whenever 
and  wherever  it  cools,  it  solidifies  and  adheres  to  the  object 
with  which  it  happens  to  be  in  contact  at  that  moment. 
Greasy  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  house- 
drain  except  through  a  capacious  and  well-trapped  catch- 
basin,  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  easy  and  fre- 
quent cleansing.  Mr.  J.  II.  £Shedd  recommends  a  cast-iron 
grease-trap  of  the  form  shown  at  G,  Fig.  7.  The  top  may 

Fio.  7. 


be  made  to  fit  closely  by  Betting  it  on  a  layer  of  plastic 
clay  every  time  it  is  replaced  after  removal  for  cleaning 
out  the  basin.  In  houses  not  provided  with  the  water- 
closet  system  all  the  waste  liquids  from  bath-tubs,  wash- 
basins, kitchen-sinks,  etc.  can  safely  be  led  outside  to  a 
ventilated  and  trapped  catch-basin,  having  an  outflow- 
pipe  leading  to  the  sewer.  Sewer-gases  entering  this 
pipe  will  escape  into  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  catch-basin,  and  the  house  will  not  become  contami- 
nated by  them.  The  offensive  discharges  from  waUr- 
-  cannot,  however,  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  but 
must  be  conveyed  in  a  tight  house-drain  directly  to  the 
sewer.  It  is  of  \ital  importance,  therefore,  to  maintain 
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such  control  over  the  poisonous  gases  which  enter  this 
drain  that  they  cannot  in  any  event  or  unilcr  any  cir- 
cumstances permeate  the  house.  It  is  admitted  that 
under  a  very  flight  abnormal  pressure  they  can  force  their 
way  through  the  house-drain  trap,  and  reach  the  various 
traps  at  the  several  openings  throughout  the  building.  If 
these  traps  remain  permanently  scaled,  and  the  soil-pipe 
in  full  si/.e  extend*  upward  to  the  external  air.  the  gases 
would  doubtless  escape  in  that  direction.  But  the  empty- 
ing of  any  one  of  these  traps  would  ensure  its  entrance 
int  i  the  house;  and  (hero  is  no  doubt  that  they  may  and 
do  lic.-ome  emptied  from  various  causes,  among  which  (ire 
evaporation  of  the  scaling  water  during  prolonged  disuse. 
and  ordinary  suction  where,  there  is  a  rush  of  water  in 
litrirr  volume  down  the  soil-pipe.  I  have  no  confidence  in 
the-  elliciiey  of  these  traps,  nor  in  any  of  the  usual  methods 
of  preventing  the  escape  of  sewer-gases  into  houses,  nor 
in  Iced  in  any  method  hitherto  adopted  or  recommended, 
go  far  as  I  know,  for  attaining  this  end.  I  deem  it  of  vital 
inijinrtanee  that  no  scwcr-gus  whatever  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  soil-pipe.  This  accomplished,  it  cannot,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  inside 
traps  or  reach  any  avenue  of  escape  into  the  house.  This 
object  can  be  attained  by  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  7,  which 
indicates  one  method  of  so  arranging  the  plumbing  and 
draining  of  a  dwelling-house  as  to  render  it  absolutely  se- 
cure against  infection  from  poisonous  gases.  The  sewer- 
gases  in  their  passage  up  the  house-drain  will  be  arrested 
by  the  siphon-trap  T,  and  can  only  force  that  trap  under 
the  existence  of  two  conditions,  one  of  which  is  a  sufficient 
degree  of  pressure  from  behind,  and  the  other  the  absence 
of  an  unobstructed  avenue  of  escape.  But  such  an  avenue 
is  purposely  furnished  by  the  ventilating  pipe  V,  which 
issues  from  the  house-drain  below  the  trap,  and  passes  up 
through  the  house,  terminating  above  the  roof,  preferably 
at  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  ventilating  shaft  of 
the  soil-pipe,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  that  the  sewer- 
gas,  after  having  issued  from  the  pipe  V,  will  be  sucked 
into  the  main  shaft.  The  pipe  V  may  pass  through  the 
roof  at  some  distance  from  the  main  shaft.  Indeed,  it 
need  not  enter  the  house  at  all,  but  may  discharge  through 
an  opening  in  the  sidewalk  near  the  curbstone,  provided 
with  a  charcoal  filter,  or  it  may  pass  up  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  and  terminate  above  the  eaves,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  sewer-gas,  having  once  ascended  the  house- 
drain  as  far  as  the  trap  T,  will  not  exert  any  serious,  or 
even  appreciable,  pressure  on  that  trap,  but  will  pass  off 
through  the  ventilator  V. 

The  proper  dimensions  of  sewers  will  of  course  be  gov- 
erned by  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  they  are  intended 
to  carry  off  and  the  quantity  of  sewage  produced  by  the 
population  ;  and  this  last  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
volume  of  the  water-supply  and  the  methods  of  its  con- 
sumption. When  no  provision  except  the  sewers  is  made 
for  carrying  off  the  rainfall,  the  ratio  of  the  total  rainfall 
to  the  quantity  received  by  the  sewers  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  character  of  the  surface-soil,  and  to  some  extent 
on  the  kinds  of  pavement  used  and  the  area  of  roof-sur- 
face. Very  nearly  all  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  roofs, 
and  upon  streets  covered  with  asphalt  or  other  monolithic 
pavement,  finds  its  way  into  the  sewers  within  thirty  min- 
utes after  its  fall,  while  only  a  small  portion  of  that  re- 
ceived upon  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  unless  the  fall  be  exces- 
sive or  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  will  reach  the  sewers 
at  all.  In  1858  a  board  of  distinguished  experts  in  Lon- 
don stated  on  the  subject  of  Metropolitan  drainage  that 
they  felt  "  warranted  in  concluding  as  a  rule  of  averages 
that  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  will  not  contribute 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  sewers,  nor  a  fall 
of  four-tenths  of  an  inch  more  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch." 
It  was  found  that  of  a  rainfall  of  2^  inches  in  26  hours 
the  Savoy  street  sewer  received  64|  per  cent.,  the  Katcliff 
Highway  sewer  52  per  cent.,  and  the  London  Bridge  sewer 
53  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  which  fell  upon  their  respective 
drainage-areas.  The  London  Bridge  sewer  drained  an  area 
of  2.250  acres.  On  another  occasion  a  rainfall  of  j^jths  of 
an  inch  in  1J  hours  delivered  74  per  cent,  to  the  sewers. 
At  Croydon,  where  the  surface-soil  is  gravel  overlying 
chalk,  Mr.  Latham  found  that  a  rainfall  of  ^ths  o'f  an 
inch  in  12  hours  contributed  but  one-tenth  of  it  to  the 
sewers.  Prolonged  rainstorm*  arc  a  greater  strain  upon 
the  capacity  of  a  sewer  than  those  of  shorter  duration 
but  of  greater  hourly  amount ;  for  the  percentage  of  the  fall 
which  reaches  the  sewers  increases  with  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Roe  found  that  a  rainfall  of  J 
an  inch  in  3  hours  produced  its  greatest  depth  in  the 
sewer  half  an  hour  after  the  fall  had  ceased;  that  this 
greatest  depth  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  storm  had  ceased  in  the  sewer  at  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  from  its  commencement.  On  another  occa- 


sion a  rainfall  of  l^j\j  inches  in  1  hour,  followed  by  another 
of  fifa  of  an  inch  in  the  next  2  hours,  produced:  its  maxi- 
mum effect  in  the  sewer  about  the  time  the  storm  began  to 
slacken,  and  its  effect  had  ceased  in  sixteen  hours.  In  the 
di.striet  of  Warwickshire,  where  the  surface  is  an  almost 
impervious  red  marl  formation,  Air.  Baldwin  Latham  made 
provision  for  leading  off  by  the  sewers  a  rainfall  of  1  inch 
in  21  hours,  together  with  one-half  the  maximum  quantity 
of  sewage  in  (>  hours,  estimated  at  5  cubic  feet  per  head 
every  24  hours  ;  and  he  states  that  the  sewers  were  by  no 
means  too  large;  while  in  the  city  of  Duntzic,  where  the 
surface  is  tlat  and  sanely,  the  sewers  were  proportioned  to 
curry  off  one-fourth  of  an  inch  rainfall  in  24  hours,  to- 
gether with  2  cubic  feet  of  sewage  per  head  in  eight  hours. 
Kain-water  overflows  were  provided  for  excessive  storms. 
It  is  generally  considered  sate  to  provide  for  carrying 
away  one-half  the  daily  sewage  production  in  6  hours,  or 
two-thirds  of  it  in  8  hours.  The  sewers  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn  are  designed  to  carry  off  a  rainstorm  of  1  inch 
per  hour,  upon  the  assumption  that  only  one-half  of  it 
would  reach  them  within  the  hour.  During  the  excessive 
rainstorms  of  the  summer  of  1872  it  was  found  that  the 
sewers  became  surcharged  in  certain  localities,  and  some 
shallow  storm-overflow  sewers  becameneccssary.  Mr.  Shedd 
states  that *'  the  sizes  of  the  sewers  in  the  city  of  l'ro\  idence 
have  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  30J  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  acre  would  need  to  be  carried  away  in  the  sewers 
without  entirely  filling  them,"  which  is  equivalent  to  car- 
rying off  one-half  of  a  1-inch  rainfall  per  hour  during  the 
time  of  falling. 

The  natural  drainage-area  should  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  adjusting  the  sixes  of  sewers,  in  order  that  the 
question  whether  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  higher  levels 
and  flows  through  the  district  to  be  sewered  shall  go  into 
the  sewers  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  be  kept  pure  in  natural 
or  artificial  channels,  may  receive  intelligent  consideration. 
It  will  rarely  occur  that  this  outlying  rainfall  can  he  passed 
through  the  sewers  as  economically  as  by  separate  channels 
of  a  more  simple  and  less  costly  character.  If  the  surface- 
drainage  or  rainfall  to  be  passed  into  the  sewers  is  restricted 
to  that  which  belongs  to  the  district  embraced  by  them,  it 
will  generally  suffice  to  give  them  such  capacity  and  in- 
clination that  they  can  discharge,  without  running  quite 
full  bore,  a  rainfall  of  1  inch  per  hour,  presuming  that  only 
half  that  volume  will  reach  the  sewers  within  the  hour. 
The  ordinary  house-sewage  is  so  small  a  percentage  of  this 
discharge  that  no  additional  provision  need  be  made  for 
it.  In  exceptional  eases,  where  manufactories  discharge 
large  quantities  of  water  into  the  sewers,  account  must  of 
course  be  taken  of  it,  but  ordinarily  a  capacity  adapted  to 
convey  away  the  rainfall  will  fix  the  maximum  dimensions. 
For  example,  take  the  isolated  and  simple  case  of  a  street 
60  feet  wide  and  half  a  mile  long,  compactly  built  up  on 
both  sides  upon  lots  25  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  with  a 
sewer  in  the  street  to  carry  off  the  rainfall  and  house- 
sewage  of  this  area  of  J  mile  X  200  feet.  One-half  a  rain- 
storm of  1  inch  per  hour  is  28,600  cubic  feet,  equal  to  477 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  If  the  population  be  estimated  at 
1000,  or  5  persons  to  each  house,  and  the  daily  water-sup- 
ply is  100  gallons  per  head,  one-half  of  which  flows  off  as 
sewage  in  6  hours,  the  sewers  would  receive  during  the 
time  of  greatest  flow  only  22  cubic  feet  per  minute  from 
this  source.  As  this  is  only  about  4i  per  cent,  of  the  rain- 
fall which  they  should  be  proportioned  to  carry  off'  without 
running  quite  full  bore,  they  may  be  safely  trusted  to  carry 
the  sewage  in  addition.  An  egg-shaped  sewer  of  1 '  8"  X  2'  6" 
at  the  lower  end,  running  with  a  velocity  of  2-^j  feet  per 
second,  would  carry  off  the  water  from  both  sources  with- 
out running  quite  full. 

Sewers  should  be  laid  at  such  an  inclination  that  the 
velocity  maintained  in  them  when  the  volume  of  flow  is 
small  will  be  sufficient  to  move  the  heavier  materials  along, 
even  should  they  subside  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent obstructing  the  flow  by  the  formation  of  deposits. 
Small  sewers  should  have  a  greater  inclination  and  a 
greater  velocity  than  large  ones,  because  they  have  a 
greater  frictional  area  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  flow. 
It  has  been  found  from  observation  that  a  velocity  of  4 
feet  per  second  will  prevent  deposits  in  small  sewers  or 
drains  of  4  inches  to  6  inches  diameter,  while  in  those  of 
8  inches  to  10  inches  diameter  a  velocity  of  3J  feet  per  second 
will  suffice.  For  diameters  of  1  to  2  feet  the  velocity 
should  not  bo  less  than  3  feet  per  second  ;  and  for  larger 
dimensions  not  less  than  2i  feet.  Baldwin  Latham  sug- 
gests 2  feet  per  second  as  the  lowest  admissible  velocity 
for  large  sewers.  Hence,  several  sewers  set  to  different  in- 
clinations may  be  of  such  varying  sizes  that  the  velocity 
will  be  the  same  in  all  of  them.  For  example,  circular 
sewers  of  1  foot,  3  feet,  G  feet,  and  8  feet,  diameters,  run- 
ning full  or  half  full,  if  laid  with  inclinations  respectively 
of  17-ft  feet,  5,&  feet,  2$,  feet,  and  1-fa  feet  per  mile  will 
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run  with  the  »nm«  velocity,  the  rule  being  thut  /•»•  f/u<if 
"lint/  t»  n  fnlt  »j    \  J1"'1 

<{,r"  I/if  -I  •  !l>-    <i ''in*'  t>  i  *  <>f  (Ac  tewtr*. 

T  \  in  K    I. —  /ttCfVfiaffOM    <tntl    ('»i-r>  */i"it<t<'it>/    !'•  l»<  it  it-it  for 

t'ii-i-n.'ti,-    .S'.  ,rr ,  H   I    i»ut  in  liinut'  /<•/',  ituiitiny  fuller  h-ilf 

ftttt,  h=~V. 
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From  the  foregoing  table  t'..r  I  tout  sewers  the  inclination 
of  any  circular  sewer  running  full  or  half  full  can  be  : 
tained  by  the  rule  that  for  eijnal  velocities  the  lengths  eor- 
re<ponding  to  a  descent  of  I  foot  vary  directly  as  the 
diameters  of  the  sewers.  Fur  example,  a  i'i  inch  sewer 
running  fulr  or  half  full  must  have  a  descent  of  1  foot 
in  L".Hi  (583  -t-  2)  in  order  to  run  with  a  velocity  of 

t  per  second,  while  a  4-foot  sewer  with  a  descent 
of  I  toot  in  L':t:'.J  feet  (iS3x-'i  nin  maintain  tho 
s.iiue  velocity.  The  inclination  and  velocity  obtained 
by  the  foregoing  l.iblc  aud  rule  are  applicable  to  a  length 

>••[•  oi  uhich  /(  -r — that  is,  in  which  the  total  fall 
in  feet  is  equal  to  the  velocity  per  second  in  feet.  To 
find  this  length,  multiply  the  length  for  a  descent  of  1  foot 
by  the  total  descent  /.  , .  by  the  velocity.  For  example, 
inch  sewer,  with  a  descent  of  1  foot  in  2914  feet 
(.'iVi-j-  2),  in  order  to  run  with  a  velocity  of  2  feet  per 
oihl  have  a  total  length  of  583  (291Jx2).  A 
4-foot  sewer,  to  run  with  a  velocity  of  fi  feet  per  second, 
should  have  an  inclination  of  1  foot  in  288  (72x4),  and 
should  be  172S  feet  lung  (288x0).  When  the  total  fall  in 
feet  ot  a  given  length  of  sower  to  bo  constructed  is  cither 
less  or  greater  than  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  a  cor- 
rection in  inclination  is  no 'cssary.  This  correction  can 
bo  made  by  using  the  following  formula,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  lengths  of  sewer,  from  which  may  be  de- 
duced the  value  of  either  ono  of  the  four  quantities  A,  J,  tl, 
or  r,  when  tho  other  three  aro  known  : 


in  which  h  -  head  of  water  or  total  fall  in  feet ; 

I  =s  length  of  pipe  in  feet; 

i/      diameter  of  pipe  in  feet; 

r  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second ; 

c  =•  coefficient  of  friction  in  pipe  ; 

e  =  coefficient  of  resistance  for  entrance  of  water 

into  pipe. 

Tho  value  of  f  is  generally  averaged  at  0.505,  but  it  may  be 
reduced  to  0.08  by  round  ing  oil' tho  edges  of  the  inlet.  The  co- 
efficient of  friction  c  is  not  quite  constant,  but  varies  slightly 
with  v.  It  may  bo  calculated  for  each  velocity  by  the  formula 

.016921 
c-. 01439+  (2) 

For  example.  What  should  be  the  length  of  a  circular  sewer 
of  which  the  total  fall  from  source  to  outlet  is  10  feet,  diam- 
eter 4  feet,  and  velocity  per  second  2  feet?  In  this  ease 
.1  non:j(  ftnj  tnc  C(jUat,on  become- 


Id         I  -r  .505  +  .0263 


l\    * 

!/(il.:W 


from  which  I  =  24250.     The  inclination  therefore  is  10  in 
1M_'.>0.  equal  to   1   in    2425.     Similarly,  by  assuming  the 
.  h,  total  fall,  and  velocity,  the  equation  would  give  the 
<li;i  in^tcr  of  the  sewer. 

Although  it  is  tho  velocity  on  the  bottom  which  is  effee- 

t'u<'  in  keeping  a  sower  clear  of  deposits,  D  in  tho  foregoing 

'•nts  the  mean  velocity.     Prony's  formula 

fur  mean  velocity  ia 


= 

V  +  10.335' 

in  which  !•  mean  velocity,  and  V  =  surface  velocity.  The 
nir.  in  \c],.i-ity  is  a  nicviii  proportional  between  the  velocity 
at  the  surface  anil  the  velocity  at  the  bottom.  For.  prac- 
tical use  it  may  lie  a.-mm-  •[  that  the  mean  velocity  is'  equal 
to  f'liir-lifths  the  supcrlicial  velocity.  Tho  sectional  area 
•mi  iliviilc.,1  liv  the  wetted  perimeter  or  rubbing 

!•  i-  ralli-,1  the  mean  hydraulic  depth.  The  discharge 
nt'  a  .-c»cr  iii  i-u  hie  icet  per  second  is  equal  to  the  trait- 

||  "t'  the  ..i  ream  in  feet  multiplied  by  the  velocity  in 
(Vet  |u-r  stM-ond. 

•'.   dis.'nssi.m  applies  to  circular  sewers  of 

to,  running  full  or  half  full,  with  any  total  fall  from 
s.iuivc  to  outlet,  am)  with  any  \clncity.  When  tho  velocity- 
does  not  exceed  6  feet  per  second,  and  the  total  fall  in  fec't 


equals  (he  velocity,  the  inclination   is  calculated  directly 

Ironi  Table  1.  by  the  ruk  tin-re  given.     For  greater  v. 
ties,  and   lor  eases   where  r-"A,   recourse  can    bo  hud   to 

and  [-, : 

T.MII.K  I  I.-  —  Iiiflht'ili'Hi*  nuil    t'»rr*»t»>ii'liii'i    ]'<[•><  it/'-  * 
/,';/./  .«/i.iy,.W.V,  «•«•«  ;.(/'x  1'  <'".  running  full,  k  -  r. 
-uH*  uf  the  Xticvr  are  ikutc  *k<,iru  in  t'iij.  t.) 
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From  the  foregoing  tulile  tin-  im-lination  of  ;my  ci/cd  egg- 
-h;i|,.  .I  M-HIT,  mid  nf  the  mime  proportions,  running  InM. 
may  !»•  di-ilm-ed  IVmu  thi<  rulr  that  lor  ri|iuil  \i-lnritn 
li-Jlgths  OOrrMpOndlflg  t'i  a  dc-n-nl  iif  I  tii.it  \:iry  iliin  lly 
us  tin- transveWC  'li;ttni'ters  of  tho  t*cwcrM.  J-.'j-ituijttr. — A 
2-fciotX  3-foot  sewer  runnin.'  '•'*  li-i-t  per  eccond  should  have 
an  inclination  of  1  in  630  (318  x -.1.  ami  tli"  length  of 
sewer  to  which  this  calculation  applies  is  thut  cone-pond- 
ing to  a  height  of  .'!  feet  (h  -  r).  The  total  length  is  there- 
fore 3  X  030  -  1UOS  feet. 

TABLE  III. —  Inclinations  and  Corresponding  Yt-lm-ititt  of 
8euerf  1,0'  X  •!'  6" t  running  ti>  ,,  tfu,  it*  full, 


Velocity  ID  fMl 
per  Mcood. 

loclln.Uoo. 

Vctoclly  l«  toet 
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From  the  foregoing  table  the  inclination  of  any  sized  egg- 
shaped  sewer  of  the  game  proportions  running  two-ii 
full  may  bo  deduced  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Thus,  a  4'  X  6'  sewer  running  3  feet  per  second  should 
have  an  inclination  of  1  in  1388  (347  X  4),  and  the  length 
of  sower  to  which  the  calculation  is  applicable  corresponds 
to  a  height  of  3  feet.  This  length  ia  therefore  3  X  1388  = 
4164  feet. 

TABLK  IV. — f»t:li»atinnt  and  Corresponding  Velocities  of 
l.ff  X  1'  S",  running  one-third  full, 


Velocity  In  reel 
p«r>ccouil. 

IncllnaUoa. 

Velocity  lo  feel 
per  eecood. 

IneUmUon. 
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The  inclination  of  any  sized  egg-shaped  sewer  of  tho  same 
proportions,  running  one-third  full,  may  be  deduced  from 
the  above  table  in  the  manner  before  described.  Example. 
— An  egg-shaped  sewer  3'0  x  4'6  inches,  running  with  a 
velocity  of  3  feet  per  second,  must  have  an  inclination  of  1 
in  I;M  (227  X-!).  and  this  velocity  and  inclination  apply  to 
a  length  of  2043  feet  (C81  X  3). 

Tables  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  afford  tho  means  of  calculating 
the  inclination  of  egg-shaped  sewers  of  any  size,  provided 
they  have  the  proportions  shown  in  Fig.  2,  for  velocities 
up  to  0  feet  per  second,  and  for  lengths  in  which  the  fall 
in  feet  equals  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  When  tho 
total  fall  in  feet  from  source  to  outlet  differs  from  tho 
velocity  in  feet  per  second,  we  may  use,  as  in  the  case  of 
circular  sewers,  the  equation 


in  which  d  represents  the  diameter  of  a  circular  sewer  hav- 
ing the  same  inclination,  velocity,  and  mean  hydraulic 
depth  as  what  may  bo  termed  the  corresponding  egg- 
shaped  sewer.  The  mean  hydraulic  depth  of  egg-shaped 
sewers  of  tho  form  under  discussion  (Fig.  2)  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  transverse  diameter  by  0.2897  when  run- 
ning full,  by  0.3157  when  running  two-thirds  full,  and  by 
0.2066  when  running  one-third  full.  The  mean  hydraulic 
depth  of  a  circular  sewer  when  running  cither  full  or  half 
full  is  one-fourth  of  the  diameter.  If  ( =  transverse  diam- 
eter of  tho  egg-shaped  sewer,  we  have  for  corresponding 
or  equivalent  sewers — 

when  running  full,  7  =  »X 0.2897; 

when  running  two-thirds  full,  —  =  ( x  0.3157 ;  and 
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when  running  one-third  full,  -  =  I  X  0.2066. 

Hence  the  diameter  of  a  circular  sewer  is  equal  to  four 
times  the  mean  hydraulic  depth  of  the  corresponding  egg- 
shaped  sower;  and  by  substituting  in  Kq.  (1)  the  value  of 
(/  thus  obtained,  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of  cither  one  of 
quantities  h.  I,  cir  r.  knowing  the  other  two.  Esample.— 
What  is  the  proper  inclination  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer 
3.0  X  4  feet  ti  inches,  running  full,  with  a  velocity  of  2  feet 
per  second,  the  total  full  being  2  feet?  In  this  case  rf  = 
4X'>  •  n.'-'^'.'T  ::.  I7i''l  !<•''.  and  '"<  ''  =  *•  we  have  only  to 
go  to  the  rule  under  Table  I.  and  multiply  the  length  for 
a  fall  of  1  foot  by  :i.47f>4,  to  get  the  length  for  the  same 
de-rent  In  the  given  sewer.  Answer.  :"iS:l  X  li.4764  =  2028, 
or  1  in  202S.  applicable  to  a  length  of  4056  feet  (2028 X  2). 
A'.r««iyi/<-.— What  is  the  proper  inclination  for  an  egn- 
sha|.0'l  sewer  4  feet  X  6  feet,  running  two-thirds  full,  with 
ft  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second  and  a  total  fall  from  source 
to  outlet  of  6  feet?  rf  =  4x  4x  0. :!!.'>  7  .- :>.0.">I2,  which, 
Mil.stituted  in  Kq.  (1)  with  c  =  0.0242,  gives  the  total  length, 
I  M,  in  feet  in  a  fall  of  6  feet,  or  1  in  1440.  Ksnmplc. — 
AVhat  is  the  proper  inclination  of  1111  egg-shiiped  sewer  2 
feet  6  inches  x  3  feet  9  inches,  running  one-third  full,  with 
a  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second,  and  a  total  fall  from  source 
to  outlet  of  2  feet  ?  d  =  4  X  2.5  X  0.2006  =  2.066,  which,  put 
in  Eq.  (1)  with  <-  =  0.0229,  gives  for  total  length,  J  =  5S9.57 
feet,  or  1  in  294.78. 

Tin-  I'iKiiiiHitic  System. — In  all  the  foregoing  discussion 
the  fa>cal  and  other  waste  and  refuse  matter  produced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  or  town  is  supposed  to  be 
carried  away  through  the  agency  of  the  liquid  portions 
thereof,  moving  under  the  laws  governing  the  flow  of  water. 
This  method  of  carrying  off  sewage  is  known  as  the  water- 
carriage  system.  In  Amsterdam,  Lcyclen,  and  some  other 
towns  in  Holland  the  movement  of  atmospheric  air  has 
been  applied  to  secure  the  same  results,  according  to  a 
method  devised  by  Capt.  Liernur,  civil  and  military  engi- 
neer, and  generally  designated  the  "  pneumatic  system." 
Its  efficacy  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  some 
of  its  important  and  essential  details  are  still  confined  to 
the  field  of  experimental  research,  but  its  merits  have  been 
set  forth  in  such  a  positive  manner,  and  by  advocates  of 
such  acknowledged  ability  and  experience,  as  to  entitle  it 
to  some  notice.  In  order  to  understand  the  principle  of 
this  system,  suppose  that  an  air-tight  iron  tank  or  reservoir 
occupies  some  central  point  of  a  town  or  district.  From 
this  tank  an  air-tight  main  issues,  having  branches  through 
the  several  streets  to  different  points  in  the  district.  These 
branches  in  turn  branch  off  into  the  several  house-drains, 
and  these  latter  are  connected  respectively  with  the  soil- 
pipes  of  the  houses,  the  latter  being  open  to  the  external 
air  at  their  upper  end  above  the  highest  closet.  If  the  air 
be  pumped  out  of  the  central  tank,  creating  a  vacuum 
therein  more  or  less  complete,  there  will  ensue  a  downward 
rush  of  air  in  each  and  all  the  houses,  and  thence  through 
the  branches  and  main  into  the  tank,  carrying  with  it, 
under  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  details,  all  the  refuse 
matter  which  finds  its  way  into  the  soil-pipes  and  house- 
drains.  In  this  manner  the  tank  may  be  filled  with  sewage. 
It  is  emptied  by  a  similar  process.  A  pipe  with  one  end 
inside  the  tank,  and  reaching  to  the  bottom,  has  its  other 
end  connected  with  an  air-tight  receiver,  which  may  be  a 
portable  tank  on  wheels  for  carrying  the  sewage  away. 
When  this  receiver  is  exhausted  of  air  by  the  use  of  the 
air-pump,  the  sewage  flows  up  into  and  fills  it  from  the 
main  tank.  A  single  stopcock,  near  the  tank,  in  the  main 
sets  the  system  to  work.  When  this  is  opened,  the  pneu- 
matic power  of  the  vacuum  in  the  tank  begins  to  act,  and 
a  downward  rush  of  air  in  the  houses,  branches,  and  main 
sets  in  with  a  more  or  less  sudden  shock,  which  puts  the 
sewage  in  motion.  In  order  to  adapt  this  system  to  dis- 
tricts where  there  arc  differences  of  level,  and  therefore  dif- 
ferent rates  of  inclination  in  the  branches,  and  also  where 
the  volumes  of  sewage  supplied  by  the  several  house-drains 
vary  within  wide  limits,  a  water-trap  or  vertical  step  is 
made  in  each  house-drain,  something  like  an  ordinary 
siphon-trap.  When  this  trap  is  full,  all  additional  sewage 
entering  it  will  flow  off  by  its  gravity.  In  Fig.  8  let  b 
FIG.  8. 
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represent  the  drain  from  a  house  containing  say  fifty  people, 
and  a  that  from  a  small  residence  in  which  only  two  or 
three  persons  live,  both  in  communication  through  their 
respective  traps  with  the  sewer  »  :  also  suppose  that  the 
drain  6  carries  enough  sewage  into  the  trap  to  fill  it  up  to 


the  level  L  L  in  an  hour,  and  that  the  flow  in  o  requires 
twenty-four  hours  to  fill  its  trap  to  the  point  of  overflow. 

After  the  first  hour  the  sewage  in  li  will  How  directly  into 
the  sewer  «  and  toward  the  central  tank  by  its  own  weight, 
while  in  «  it  will  remain  in  the  angle  </  for  a  whole  day. 
Suppose,  after  it  has  risen  above  the  sealing  angle  c,  that 
the  pneumatic  power  is  applied  by  opening  the  stopcock  in 
the  main.  The  liquid  at  d  will  rise  up  si.  me  distance 
toward  the  overflow  angle  li  under  the  effect  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  drain  </.  while  in  h  it  will  begin  to  flow  at 
once  over  the  ledge  and  toward  the  central  tank.  If  the 
vertical  steps  in  the  two  drains  are  of  the  same  height  (say 
one  foot),  the  How  over  the  ledge  in  the  drain  n  will  not 
begin  until  the  liquid  in  b  is  so  much  reduced  by  its  flow 
that  were  the  pressure  to  be  removed  by  closing  the  cock  it 
would  assume  the  same  height  in  the  two  traps.  A  condi- 
tion of  equality  of  barometric  resistance  would  then  be 
established,  and  the  two  drains  will  flow  simultaneously  on 
a  reproduction  of  the  vacuum.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this 
device  of  traps  or  steps  the  pneumatic  power,  applied  by 
means  of  the  vacuum  in  the  central  tank,  operates  equally 
and  simultaneously  upon  all  the  house-drains  in  a  single 
district,  causing  an  immediate  flow  wherever  the  traps  are 
lull,  and  at  a  later  period  in  those  where  the  level  of  the 
sewage  is  between  the  sealing  angle  and  the  overflow  angle. 
In  the  houses  the  closets  on  the  different  floors  should,  for 
convenience  and  economy,  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
over  one  another,  in  order  that  the  fa'cal  and  liquid  refuse 
may  reach  the  house-drain  through  a  single  soil-pipe.  Kach 
closet-pan  is  provided  below  with  a  siphon-trap,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  !),  and  the  soil-pipe  is  carried  up  through  the  roof 
from  a  point  outside  the  siphon  of  the 
highest  closet.  The  pan  is  also  venti- 
lated into  this  main  shaft,  as  seen  at  V 
in  Fig.  9.  The  closet  room  should  pre- 
ferably be  next  to  an  exterior  wall,  and 
be  provided  with  a  window  or  otherwise 
ventilated.  The  soil-pipes,  house-drains, 
and  street-sewers  in  the  works  constructed 
under  Capt.  Liernur's  supervision  are  all 
of  cast  iron,  5  inches  in  diameter,  with 
the  joints  calked  in  the  manner  usually 
adopted  with  gas-pipes. 

This  method  of  sewerage  necessitates  a 
separate  system  of  drains  for  carrying 
._  away  the  surface  and  subsoil  waters,  and 
into  this  supplemental  system  all  the  re- 
fuse waters  of  the  houses  flowing  from 
kitchens,  bath-tubs,  wash-basins,  etc.  are 
conveyed.  These  latter  pass  through  a 
siphon-trapped  pipe  into  a  catch-basin  having  an  overflow 
near  the  top  for  conveying  off  the  liquids  to  the  water-drain 
pipes,  while  the  more  solid  matter  which  has  a  monurinl 
value  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  conveyed  by  another  pipe 
to  the  pneumatic  sewer.  This  will  be  understood  by  a  ref- 
erence to  Fig.  10,  where  the  drain  rf  carries  the  house-sul- 

lage  through  a  trap  into 
the  basin  b.  The  fluid 
portions  pass  off  through 
the  pipe  c  to  the  water- 
drains,  the  solid  portions 
being  kept  back  by  a 
screen  placed  just  below 
the  upper  outlet-pipe. 
From  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  the  pipe  p  connects 
with  the  pneumatic  sewer.  It  has  a  sudden  rise  near  the 
basin  of,  say,  one  foot,  designed  to  place  it  under  the  same 
barometric  resistance  with  the  sewage  house-drains.  When 
the  vacuum-power  is  applied,  the  basin  b  is  emptied  of  its 
contents  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 
During  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  before  the 
street-tanks  in  the  several  sub-districts  are  brought  into 
connection  with  the  main  reservoirs  at  the  central  pump- 
ing-station,  the  tanks  are  emptied  by  means  of  a  portable 
steam-engine  and  air-pump,  accompanied  by  a  portable 
iron  tank  or  tender.  By  attaching  the  pump  to  the  top 
opening  of  the  street-tank  the  latter  is  exhausted  of  air  to 
about  a  three-quarter  vacuum.  The  stop-cocks  in  the  mains 
are  then  opened,  and  the  sewage  of  the  district  flows  into 
the  tank,  which  is  then  closed.  The  portable  iron  tank  is 
next  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  closed,  and  then  connected 
by  its  supply-pipe  with  a  pipe  reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
the  street-tank.  Air  is  then  admitted  at  the  top  of  the 
street-tank,  and  the  valves  of  the  portable  tank  opened, 
when  the  contents  of  the  former  are  forced  or  sucked  into 
the  latter,  to  be  transported  away.  The  portable  engine 
and  tender-tank  are  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
district  or  street  tanks  are  placed  in  communication  with 
the  great  central  reservoir  or  reservoirs,  which,  whether 
one  or  more  in  number,  arc  capacious  enough  to  receive  the 
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contents  of  the  tanks  in  all  the  surrounding  district*.    The 

I  i-i  Ii-an-lci-red  from  tin-  small  tanks  to  the  central 
,  oir  hy  the  ^;UMr  proce->  lit'  pneumatic  prc-suro  al- 
ready explained.  1 1  is  then  tn -atcd  !•;.  :i  pondrclte  iippu- 

:init  comertcd  intu  u  fertili/er  hy  a  pn..-i •--  whi<-h  it 
i-  deemed  nun -sary  t"  describe  in  thi-  artiol*.  !i 

requite-  thnly   -ix  hours  fur  the  sewage  In  pa--  tn.ni 

111!'    houses    III   till-    Cellini!      M'scnoir,    Undergo   tllO    IK"  ' 
treatment,   illelll-ile  I.!'   desiccation,  and     lie    packed   lip  :nnl 
made    re  uly    t'nr   sale,   ullil   shipment.      Mr.  Ailiun    Scott    in 
i   -ays  :   "  'I'lu.'  iiir-|nllii|i  is  80t  in  tno- 

tinn.  :IMI|  maintains  doling- tbe  day  a  three -quarter  \ iieuuin 
in  certain  central  reservoirs  placed  hclow  ||H-  Hour  of  tin: 
building,  iiml  :it  Hie  sunn1  linic'  in  the  central  pip.--.  Work- 
men perambulate  tile  town,  \i-itillg  each  tank  once  a  day. 

To  drain  the  IH.II-C-  i iniindrd  by  one  tiink,  they  uHcr- 

Irtlclv  open    the    C'.nnecting    euek    of   the    eelltritl    pipe   ttnd 
the  -topcnck  of  liny  main  pipe  :  (lie  fir^t  to  obtain  ::  vacuum 
ill    the   tank,   the   Mcoiid    tn   uli!i/e   (his    hy   emptying    the 
ti-  I  witli  that  piutii-iilur  iiniin.    Alter  nil 
the  mains  of  the  t:ink  in  i|in -stion  have  boon  operated  upon, 
n  nd  their  eon  tent-  collected  in  the  tank,  the  workman  ' 
die  discharging  ei>ek  to  send  the  whole  mass  t-i  tin-  centra) 
building  I'nr  itninediate  conversion  into  poudrette.    He  then 
B  1-  to  the  next  tank,  tliiTi.-  to  repeat  the  operation." 

There  is  no  doiiht  that  the  pneumatic  process  has  a  strong 
prejudice  to  overcome  iii  communities  long  accustomed  to 
-i-ible  cleanliness  of  the  water-closet  system,  but  it 
eertaiely  po,-scsses  this  advantage,  that  it  prevents  tho 
c-cape,  of  sewer-gases  into  the  houses,  for  during  those  in- 
tc -\.ils  when  (lie  niKuiim-powor  i»  not  in  operation  the 
ga-iM  are  hermetically  enclosed  and  free  from  pressure  in 
the  mains  and  branches,  and  at  other  times  flow  away  from 
tho  houses  toward  tho  central  reservoir.  The  total  cost  of 
tho  Amsterdam  works,  for  engineering,  plant,  machinery, 
royalties,  and  the  requisite  allei  ations  in  the  house-,  i- 
-t  iti  I  to  have  been  a  little  under  £2  10«.  per  inhabitant. 
Mr.  Scott  estimates  that  in  an  English  town  with  a  popula- 
ti.rn  of  18,750,  covering  an  area  of  250  acres,  the  cost 
should  for  safety  bo  placed  at  £4  per  inhabitant,  with  a 
total  working  expense  per  annum  of  £5430,  and  a  yearly 
ciclit  ('mm  tin-  sale  of  pondrctte  of  £9375.  leaving  nearly 
ilHMIO  annually  as  elear  profit  al'ter  deducting  every  charge. 

The  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  large  communities,  where 
it  cannot  he  safely  passed  into  tho  natural  water-courses,  is 
admitted  by  all  who  have  given  any  intelligent  thought  to 
tlie  snhjert  to  be  a  most  serious  anil  vexatious  question.  In 
England  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  more 
or  less  fruitless  attempts  at  its  solution.  All  the  schemes 
have  attached  more  or  less  mamma!  value  to  the  sewage, 
upon  which  their  success  was  predicated.  After  years  of 
effort  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  any  method  by  which 
the  sewage  of  hjrge  towns  can  be  harmlessly  got  rid  of  is 
preferable  to  the  best-known  devices  for  utilizing  it  for 
{fertilising  purpose*.  In  small  towns  the  difficulty  is  en- 
c  Hintei-ed  in  less  unmanageable  proportions,  and  examples 
are  cited  where  the  system  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  that  of 
downward  filtration  through  the  soil,  has  been  successfully 
applied.  Artificial  purification  by  chemicals  has  also  been 
successful  in  some  instances.  The  limits  assigned  to  this 
article  will  not  admit  of  any  discussion  of  this  branch  of 
the  sewerage  question.  (For  further  information  see 
Baldwin  Lauunri  ^'unitary  Engineering;  George  E.  War- 
ing on  Thr  Kiiuiliiri/  llrniunge  o/  HuHttt  anil  Tnirun  ; 

William  Eassie  on  Heiillliy  Hmiset ;  J.  H.  Shodd's  Report 
nn  tin-  finrrrage  o/  Providence  Oily.)        Q.  A.  Gn.LMORE. 
Sewers  and  Drains.    See  SKWEII,  by  GES.  Q.  A. 

Clii.i.Motu:. 

Sew'ickley,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  Ohio 
River  and  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  P. 
of  b.  1472;  of  tp.  II::. 

Sewickley,  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.     P.  2372. 

Srw'ing-Mnchines.  The  sewing-machine  is  one  of 
<  hanical  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
its  [Tactical  application  to  manufacturing  and  household 
pinpii-es  heloncjs  to  the  last  half  of  that  century.  Yet  the 
idea  of  attempting  by  a  machine  to  relieve  woman  from 
tlie  ••  drudgery  of  the  nee. lie  "  had  suggeste.l  itself  to  more 
than  one  of  the  inventors  and  mechanics  of  tho  eighteenth 
eentury.  The  lirst  sewing-machine  of  whoso  patenting 
there  is  any  rceord  was  intended  rather  for  embroidering 
than  plain  sewing.  It  was  patented  in  1755,  and  h 
ii'.e.lle  with  two  points,  and  an  eye  at  mid-length.  This 
iorm  of  nee. He  was  called  for  many  years  a  tambour- 
in 'lie.  I,,  |  vim,  Thomas  Saint  invented  in  England  a 
rawing  niaehim-  for  -quilting,  stitching,  and  sewing. 
making  shoes  and  other  articles  by  means  of  tools  and 
i"-."  This  machine  was  made  mostly  of  wood ;  it 
had  an  ov«rhanging  arm,  a  needle-bar  or  needle-carrier, 
into  which  was  fa^cned  hy  set  screws  not  only  a  vertically 


reciprocating  straight  needle,  with  a  notch  at  its  lower  end, 
but  a  straight  awl  also  to  make  the  holes  through  which 
the  thread  was  to  pass,  (in  the  top  of  this  needle  har  was 

a  tinea. 1   ^pool.  {ruing  out  its  thread    colltinuou-1  V  ;    it    hail 

also  an  intermittent  automatic  feed  between  the  stitches, 
and  thread-tightener-  ahoie  and  Mow.  It  made  the 
chain  or  tambour  >!itch — /.  • .  a  loop  hcin^tiist  made  by 
thin-ting  the  eye-pointed  noodle,  armed  with  a  thn.i.1. 

through  the  material  to  he  sewed,  the  second  thrust  of  the 
•  d  the  hi^ht  of  the  thread  through  this  loop, 
t'onnin::  in  it-  turn  another  loop  through  which  the  ne.u 
thrn-t  ol  the  in  ci lie  carried  the  hi^ht  of  the  thread  tn  1m  in 
still  another  loop,  while  the  Itr-t  loop  was  drawn  up 
by  the  descending  needle.  This  Inmlmtu-  *rit>-h  is  in  i 

ll  machines  at  the  pie-. nt  day.  The  next  machine 
in  the  m  h  r  of  time  was  Duncan's,  also  English,  and  pat- 
ented in  ISDI.  It  made  the  tambour  stitch,  nsinc?  for  the 
purpose  a  niimher  of  hooked  needles  to  catch  the  loop. 
A  hunt  this  time,  and  perhaps  earlier,  several  machines  were 
patented  making  the  riinniiii/  *i!i<li.  usually  by  crimping  or 
tinted  rollers,  which  crimped  or  plaited  tho  cloth,  uud  then 
forced  tho  needle  through  it  horizontally.  The  . 
needlefuls  of  thread,  and  were  not  fed  from  a  spool  gi\  ini; 
out  its  thread  continuously.  The  next  machine  was  an 
American  invention, and,  though  not  patented,  was  a  decided 
advance  on  I  hose  which  had  preceded  it.  In  18 IS,  Hev.  John 
Adams  Dodge  of  Monkton,  Vt.,  invented  and  (with  the  as- 
sistance of  John  Knowles.  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  the 
same  town)  constructed  a  sewing-machine  which  made  the 
tnrk  niitcli  and  sewed  a  perfect  seam.  Mr.  Dodge  was  de- 
terred from  continuing  the  manufacture  of  the  machine, 
and  from  endeavoring  to  introduce  it  to  the  public  or  se- 
curing letters  patent  for  it,  by  two  causes:  first,  tho  exi- 
gencies of  his  professional  duties  as  pastor  of  two  and 
sometimes  three  churches,  which  left  him  no  time  for  other 
pniMiits;  and  second,  by  the  bitter  opposition  of  tho 
journeymen  tailors,  who  denounced  the  machine  as  an  in- 
vasion of  their  rights.  There  exists,  however,  ample  evi- 
dence that  it  was  a  machine  capable  of  doing  good  and 
F radical  work.  Lye's  machine,  patented  in  tho  I".  S.  in 
826,  exists  only  in  name.  Tho  patent-records  of  that  year 
are  burned,  and  it  is  not  known  what  were  its  claims  or 
what  stitch  it  made.  The  next  machine  was  invented  in 
France,  and  patented  there  in  1830,  and,  after  some  modi- 
Bcations,  in  the  U.  S.  in  1 850.  Tho  inventor  was  Barthclemy 
Thimonnicr,  and  his  machine  is  worthy  of  notice  as  havi  ng 
been  tho  first,  except  Saint's,  which  came  into  practical  use. 
It  made  the  chain  or  tambour  stitch,  but  of  such  strength 
that  it  was  used  near  the  close  of  Charles  X.'s  reign,  early 
in  1830,  for  manufacturing  army  clothing.  Eighty  of 
these  machines,  made  of  wood,  were  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  depriving  the  journeymen 
tailors  of  their  daily  bread.  Thimonnier  himself  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  again  set  to  work.  In  a  few  years  he 
had  other  machines  ready,  made  of  metal,  but  again  they 
wore  destroyed  by  a  mob.  Ho  died  in  poverty  in  1857. 
This  machine  was  driven  by  a  treadle  and  cord.  It  made 
the  chain  stitch,  with  the  successive  loops  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  cloth.  It  bad  the  overhang  arm,  the  flat  cloth- 
plate,  the  vertical  post,  vertically  reciprocated  needle,  the 
continuous  thread,  and  a  nipple  sleeved  upon  the  stem  of  the 
necd'e acted  as  apresser-foot.  Between  1832  and  1S:{4,  Walter 
Hunt,  an  ingenious  and  highly-educated  mechanic  of  New 
York  City,  invented,  manufactured,  and  sold  a  number  of 
sewing-machines,  which  were  operated  successfully  by  sev- 
eral persons.  These  machines  had  a  curved  eye-pointed 
needle  at  tho  end  of  a  vibrating  arm,  used  two  threads,  tho 
lower  being  on  a  bobbin  and  enclosed  in  a  shuttle,  and  made 
the  lock  stitch — i.  e.  a  stitch  in  which  the  two  threads,  that 
from  the  needle  and  that  from  the  shuttle,  interlock  by  a 
single  turn  or  twist  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  goods  or  fabric  which  is  being  sewn.  Like  many  other 
inventors,  he  was  improvident,  and  neglected  to  patent  his 
inventions.  In  1834  a  Mr.  O.  A.  Arrowsmith.  who  had 
soon  these  machines  working,  and  who  desired  to  intro- 
duce them  into  the  market,  purchased  of  Walter  Hunt  for 
a  small  sum  two  or  three  of  the  machines  and  the  right  to 
procure  a  patent  and  manufacture  them.  While  the  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  was  pending  Mr.  Arrowsmith  became 
involved  in  pecuniary  disaster,  and  was  unable  to  perfect 
his  patent.  Mr.  Hunt,  about  1852.  repurchased  his  inven- 
tion from  Arrowsmith,  and  applied  for  a  patent.  The 
commissioner  of  patents  decided  that  he  had  made  a  good 
working  machine,  but  held  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right 
to  a  patent  by  his  neglect  and  the  sale  of  his  invention. 
In  1841,  Newton  &  Archbold  patented  the  eye-pointed 
needle  in  England,  though  it  had  been  used  certainly  for 
eight,  and  possibly  for  more  than  twenty,  years  in  this 
country.  In  1842,  J.  J.  Oreenough  patented  a  sewing- 
machine  intended  for  leather  and  other  heavy  work.  This 
machine  had  the  double-pointed  needle,  with  the  eye  in  the 
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centre;  the  needle  was  preceded  by  an  nwl,  which  made  the 
hole  through  which  the  needle  passed,  and  the  needle  wus 
passed  through  nml  through  the  material,  being  drawn 
through  by  pincers  acting  automatically  on  cither  side.  It 
made  at  the  option  of  the  operator  cither  the  hurt  stittli  or 
the  *h'i'iiinl;ir'*  xti'ir/i.  which  went  continuously  forward. 
The  needle  used  lengths  of  thread,  and  required  refilling 
often.  The  fee  1  was  automatic  and  regulated  by  the  length 
of  stitch  required,  and  was  continuous  for  the  length  of  the 
rack-bar  of  the  machine,  when  it  had  to  be  pet  back.  The 
machine  was  i  cry  little  used.  The  next  year  (181".)  the 
Corliss  machine  was  invented:  it?  general  character  was 
similar  to  that  of  Ureenough's,  but  it  used  two  eye-pointed 
needles,  which  reciprocated  in  horizontal  paths  through 
holes  pre\  iou.-ly  made  by  awls  in  the  material  fastened  be- 
tween clamps  and  fed  in  front  of  the  needles.  The  feed 
was  automatic,  tho  length  of  the  holding-clamps.  The 
motions  were  derived  from  peculiarly-shaped  cams  on  a 
revolving  shaft.  Except  Hean's,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  small  machines  making  the  running  stitch,  there  is 
no  other  machine  on  record  as  patented  until  ISIfi.  when  a 
patent  was  issued  to  Klias  Howe,  Jr.  Howe  was  but  an 
indifferent  mechanic — his  inventive  genius  was  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Walter  Hunt  or  Thimonnier,  or  many  other  in- 
ventors who  have  done  much  toward  perfecting  the  sewing- 
machine — but  be  possessed  great  persistence  and  determi- 
nation ;  and  though  at  first  the  outlook  was  gloomy  in  the 
extreme,  yet  in  the  end  fortune  favored  him  even  beyond 
his  deserts.  He  first  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of 
making  a  practical  sewing-machine  in  IS-t.'i;  in  1844  he 
claimed  to  nave  devised  the  eye-pointed  needle  and  inter- 
locking shuttle,  and  in  May,  1845,  had  a  machine  which 
worked  fitfully  and  intermittently.  In  Sept.,  1840,  he  ob- 
tained his  patent.  As  we  have  seen,  the  curved  eye-pointed 
needle,  in  combination  with  the  shuttle,  had  been  used  by 
Hunt  eleven  or  twelve  years  before.  The  eye-pointed 
needle  had  been  patented  in  England  in  1841. 

The  original  Howe  machine  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Knight  in  the  Anicrii-nn  M'c/taincttl  Dietionoryi  "It 
had  a  curved  eye-pointed  needle  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
vibrating  lever  and  carrying  the  upper  thread.  The  shuttle 
carrying  the  lower  thread  between  the  needle  and  the  upper 
thread  was  driven  in  its  race  by  means  of  two  strikers  car- 
ried on  the  ends  of  vibrating  arms  worked  by  two  cams. 
The  cloth  was  suspended  by  pins  from  the  edge  of  a  thin 
steel  rib  called  a  baster-plate,  which  had  holes  engaged  by 
the  teeth  of  a  small  intermittingly  moving  pinion.  This 
was  the  feed."  When  the  machine  was  patented  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  sell  it.  The  tailors  and  seam- 
stresses all  opposed  it,  and  the  few  who  were  willing  to  try 
it  found  it  impossible  to  make  it  work  satisfactorily.  Aside 
from  the  defects  resulting  from  imperfect  mechanism  and 
badly-adjusted  parts,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  in- 
herent difficulty  in  Howe's  original  plans  for  a  sewing- 
machine.  Several  parties  who  took  out  licenses  from  him 
and  attempted  to  make  sewing-machines  under  his  patent 
and  models,  though  they  were  greatly  his  superiors  in  me- 
chanical ability  and  genius,  found  themselves  unable  to 
make  machines  of  any  practical  value.  Among  other  diffi- 
culties, two  seemed  insuperable :  the  baster-plate  did  not 
answer  any  good  purpose  as  a  feed,  and  the  vertical  sus- 
pension of  the  material  was  both  awkward  and  objection- 
able :  the  tension  was  not  regulated,  so  that  the  machine 
would  skip  stitches,  make  large  loops  at  some  places,  and 
draw  the  thread  too  tightly  at  others.  Several  eminent 
machinists  undertook  in  1848,  1849,  and  1850  to  produce 
sewing-machines  which  might  be  of  more  practical  value. 
Messrs.  Blodgett  &  Lerow  made  a  machine  which  was  used 
to  a  moderate  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  but  it 
retained  Howe's  baster-plate  and  was  otherwise  imperfect; 
Messrs.  Morey  &  Johnson  and  John  liachcldcr  produced 
single-thread  machines  making  the  loop  or  chain  stitch,  and 
having  new  devices  both  for  feed  and  tension.  Bachelder's 
Iced  had  a  rotating-pin  surface  moving  about  a  horizontal 
axis  and  carrying  the  material  over  a  horizontal  cloth-sup- 
porting surface.  Johnson's  needle-feed  possessed  consid- 
erable merit,  and  has  been  lately  revived  with  some  modi- 
fications. These  machines  were  the  first  which  attempted 
the  chain  or  li,nj,  *tit,-h  in  this  country.  In  1849,  Mr.  Allen 
B.  Wilson,  now  the  Wilson  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  made,  and  in  1850  patented,  a  sewing-ma- 
chine with  a  vibrating  shuttle,  and  containing  the  germ  of 
bis  two-motioned  feed  (afterward  improved  and  repatented 
as  the  four-motioned  feed) ;  this  had  a  considerable  sale, 
and  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Howe  machine ;  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  inventor,  and  was  eventually  abandoned. 
In  Sept.,  1850,  Isaac  M.  Singer,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
New  York  City,  who  had  interested  himself  in  the  sewing- 
machine  experiments,  and  was  familiar  with  Blodgett  .t 
Lerow's  machine,  made  a  contract  to  invent  an  improved 
sewing-machine  and  have  it  built  for  forty  dollars.  He  ac- 


complished this  for  tho  specified  price  within  twelve  days. 
His  machine  was  found  to  be  a  practical  working  machine. 
This  machine  was  the  first  which  had  the  rigid  overhang- 
ing arm  to  hold  the  vertical  needle,  in  combination  with  a 
shuttle,  and  the  double-acting  treadle,  also  Mr.  Singer's 
invention,  but  which  he  did  not  patent,  and  was  the  first 
which  had  proved  satisfactory  to  manufacturers.  A  patent 
ITM  applied  for  at  mice,  but  was  not  issued  until  Aug.  12, 
l.s.H.  Tho  wheel-feed  was  one  of  Mr.  Singer's  improve- 
ments in  this  patent.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  William 
0.  Urover,  afterward  of  the  firm  of  tirover  &  Baker,  a 
skilful  mechanic  of  Boston,  was  attempting  the  solution  of 
the  sewing-machine  problem  in  another  direction.  On  Feb. 
11,  1851,  Messrs.  Grovcr  &  Baker  patented  a  sewing-ma- 
chine making  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  double- 
limp  (or  G rover  &  Baker)  stitch  by  means  of  a  circular 
undor-necdlo  reciprocating  with  a  curved  eye-pointed  needle 
above,  and  doing  away  with  the  shuttle  entirely.  This 
machine  was  subsequently  improved  by  a  feed  device  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Grovcr,  substantially  similar  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
(the  four-motioned  feed),  Mr.  Grover  having  at  the  time 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wilson's  invention;  the  difficulties 
growing  out  of  this  were  compromised  between  tho  two 
parties.  These  machines  were  very  popular,  and  from  1 S54 
to  1858  took  the  lead  of  all  other.-.' 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Wilson's  shuttle-machine, 
and  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Mr.  Wilson,  however, 
possessed  what  Howe  lacked — a  high  order  of  inventive 
genius,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  persistence  which  charac- 
terized Howe.  He  had  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  to 
produce  a  machine  which  would  give  satisfaction.  The  re- 
sult was  tho  invention  and  patenting  (Aug.  12, 1S51)  of  the 
rotating  or  revolving  hook,  which  carried  within  its  con- 
cavity a  double-convex  circular  bobbin,  and  a  concave  ring 
which  held  it  in  place.  This  hook  caught  the  loop  from 
the  descending  eye-pointed  needle,  which  was  slightly 
curved,  and  passed  it  around  the  bobbin,  thus  dispensing 
with  the  shuttle.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wilson  perfected  the 
four-motioned  feed  and  various  other  devices  tending  to 
perfect  his  machine.  Thus,  these  three  machines,  which 
for  many  years  led  the  market  (as  two  of  them  yet  do), 
started  nearly  abreast  of  each  other  in  the  race.  The  (i  ro- 
ver &  Baker  machine  was  the  first  patented,  but  the  Singer 
machine  had  been  most  largely  manufactured  after  its  pat- 
ent was  applied  for,  and  from  1852  to  1854  made  the  larg- 
est sales.  From  1854  to  1858  the  Grover  A  Baker  took  the 
lead  ;  from  1858  to  1868,  tho  Wheeler  &  Wilson  ;  and  from 
1868  to  1876  the  Singer  again  took  the  first  place  in  the 
amount  of  its  sales.  For  the  first  five  years  all  of  these 
companies  were  greatly  annoyed  and  embarrassed  by  Howe's 
claims.  His  patent  had  been  so  skilfully  drawn  as  to  in- 
clude the  forming  of  a  seam  by  means  of  a  curved  needle 
and  shuttle  under  a  combination  of  parts  and  arrangement 
substantially  the  same  with  that  described.  Under  this  claim, 
which  arose  from  the  fatal  laches  of  Hunt  in  neglecting  to 
secure  a  patent  for  the  same  combination,  he  held  several 
points  essential  to  the  construction  of  a  successful  sewing- 
machine  ;  and,  though  he  had  never  constructed  one  which 
would  work,  he  demanded  from  all  the  manufacturers  a 
royalty  of  $25  for  every  machine  made.  The  demand  was 
resisted,  but  one  of  the  courts  having  sustained  his  claim, 
he  enforced  it  until  1853.  After  long  negotiations  an  ar- 
rangement known  as  the  "Albany  agreement"  was  entered 
into  by  Elias  Howe,  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Grover  & 
Baker  Manufacturing  Co.,  by  which  the  three  parties  agreed 
to  pay  a  royalty  of  $5  to  Howe  on  each  machine  manufac- 
tured by  themselves,  except  those  exported,  and  to  exact 
$15  of  those  under  license  from  them.*  From  this  royalty 
a  litigation  fund  of  $10,000  was  to  be  accumulated,  and  the 
remainder  divided  between  Howe  and  the  three  companies, 
the  licensing  company  receiving  the  larger  share.  This 
arrangement  was  continued  till  1860  (Mr.  Howe's  patent 
having  been  extended  for  seven  years  in  1860).  Howe  ap- 
plied for  a  second  extension  in  18H7,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  received  between  $1,0(10,000  and 
$2,000,0110  for  bis  invention:  but  his  application  was  de- 
nied. Under  the  extension  Howe  received  but  $1  on  each 
machine,  and  the  licensees  paid  $7,  divided  us  before.  For 
some  years  butfcw  new  machines  were  invented  :  the  Weed 
(1854,  and  subsequently  improved  in  1808),  the  Pnrlmm 
(also  in  1854),  the  Finkle  &  Lyon  (the  same  year),  ami  the 
Florence  (1855),  were  the  principal  new-comers.  These 
were  all  shuttle  machines.  Mr.  Singer.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Grover  were  all  intensely  active  during  the  years  ISjl 
-60  experimenting  in  every  direction  to  perfect  their  ma- 
chines. Mr.  Singer  in  particular  seems  to  have  gone 

*  This  royalty  of  S15  included  the  permission  to  use  specified 
patents  taken  out  by  these  companies, such  as  the  feed,  form  of 
the  needle  and  of  the  shuttle,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  fee  to  Mr. 
How& 
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through  tin'  i-TiIirc  range  of  devices  which  were  capable  of 
being  applied  in  tin-  purpose  "I  machine-sewing — raeipro 
eating,  librating.  :nnl  minting  shuttle-,  and  various  turm- 
oftlic.-f.  liil'-h  takers  lor  chain-stitch  machine,  feeds  of  nil 
kinds,  ten-ion  d"\  '••••-.  sewing  machine  iitlu''litiicnts  of  all 
surls,  etc. 

In  .In n i'.  lx.7.  Mr.  .lames  1C.  A.  (iihhs  of  MlUpoiut,  V:i., 
took  mil  his  first  patent  fur  n  machine  with  n  rotating  liuuk. 
In  !,.•  n  ril  with  a  single  thread,  and  makilr,'  the  '' 

Imiii  "I'  lainliuiir  stitch  wllii'll 

p..     c    -e-  nitii-h  merit.      This,  with  some  additions  uf  other 
'  <  liy  .Mr.  .lames  Willeox  uf  IMiilaili-lpliiii.  ami  his  son, 
Mr.  Cliurli'i  II.  Willcox,  In' -aim-  the  Willcox  &  ciihli.-  sew 
in,'  niarliini',  the  inu-l  pupular  and  approv  cd  uf  the  single- 

thrcad  N limes.      'I'lii'  ICmpire  Isinec.  we    MIcVO,  c  • 

llati'.l   with  till!   Kcmillgloni  was  pill    upuii  the  market  about 

.m>l  the  Slntc  ur  ICIIiptic'.  a  inai-liinu  having  a  liuuk 
with  clliptii-  niuliuii.  in\ul\  ing  the  Wheeler  A  \Vilsun  pat- 
ent, aii'l  -nli  e|iii'iiil.v  owned  by  them.  The  two  llu»i' 
machines  Ithe  Klias  Howe  anil  tho  Atnasa  B.  Howe)  i\iim 
in  ah  mi  ihc'same  t inie.  ami  the  American  Hntton  liulo  and 
Sewing  -Maeliine  Co.,  tin1  .Ktnii,  mid  tho  original  Domestic 
under  Mark's  patents,  between  I  Mill  and  Isiil.  The  last 
luc  were  all  shuttle  machines.  The  lleckwith  machines, 
driven  hy  hand  or  by  treadle,  but  without  stand,  and  one 
-  tin-  lui.p  ur  i-liain  stitch,  and  the  utlier  the  double 
loup  ur  <!  rover  A  Baker  stitch,  were  first  patented  in  1  BMj 

and  ha\c  -in  e  Keen  i >iderahly  improved.  They  have  a 

ir  lee  1  imciited  I iy  Mr.  lii'rkwith,  and  combining  a 
sniii'iiii  plate  with  a  vibrating  needle-bar.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  Howe's  patent  in  1867  a  largo  number  of  new  ma- 
chines were  put  upon  the  market,  but  few  of  them  now 
survive.  The  Victor  (the  successor,  with  considerable  iin- 
|ir  i\  emeiits,  uf  the  Finkle  A  Lyon  machine),  the  Kcming- 
ton  (consolidated  with  the  Empire),  and  which,  as  now 
made,  is  a  popular  maehine,  are  the  most  prominent  of  the 
uiiers.  Tin-  I luniestic.  with  its  successive  improve- 
ments and  its  easy  motion,  has  also  greatly  increased  its 
sales.  The  |ia\is  maehine,  tho  Secur,  Illecs,  and  J.  E. 
Uraini-'lni  ll's  (the  u!d  .Ktna  revived)  have  been  tho  most 
con-pi, -nous,  of  the  minor  maehine-.  All  of  those  last 
.  are  ,-hutile  machines. 

Then'  have  been  two  machines  and  two  attachments  for 
makinu'  the  I'Htt' in -/i,,/i'  ttiich — viz.  the  Union  button-hole 
machine,  now  owned  and  greatly  improved  by  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  House  or  Wheeler  A,  Wilson 
linttun-hole  machine;  tho  American  button-hole  and  the 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  button-hole  attachments.  As  these  ma- 
chines are  only  used,  by  manufacturers  of  clothing  and 
leather  goods,  and  from  their  construction  are  necessarily 
en -My.  tlio  only  machine  now  in  use  to  any  extent  is  the 
Sin.'er  Mannt'aeturing  Co.'s,  which  makes  a  very  perfect 
an  1  strong  button-hole.  Tho  attachments  are  mostly  em- 
ploye I  on  white  goods,  ladies'  dresses,  etc.,  and  are  in  con- 
hie  demand.  They  do  not  make  tho  circular  eye  of 
tho  button-hole,  but  have  a  provision  for  staying  it  at  tho 
.  and  are  also  useful  in  making  the  button-hole  stitch 
instead  of  a  binding  upon  shoes  and  upon  the  scal- 
loped edges  of  cloaks,  dresses,  etc.  In  all,  about  2000 
patents  h.ive  been  issued  since  1846  on  sewing-machines 
and  their  diU'crcnt  parts  and  sowing-machine  attachments. 

In  looking  back  at  this  history  of  the  sewing-machine 
enterprise,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  best  classification  of  scw- 
in,'  machines  is  by  tho  kind  of  stitch  produced,  the  only 
ma,- hi nes  now  operated  making  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing pitches :  the  running  Htiti-h,  now  nearly  abandoned  ;  the 
iit<-h,  used  by  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  ma- 
ehines  made:  the  <ii-"i-t  r  a-  //fi/vr  or  double-loop  «tit>-l<  : 
the  t"-i»t<  <l-/'f»f>  »*•  H  ///'(..c  ,f  1,'itttm  Ktiti-lt,  and  its  congener, 
the  •  'K'/'U  "/•  lt,<'i>  ^titch  ;  and,  for  a  special  purpose,  the  vut- 

Fio.  1.  FIG.  2. 


The  Lock  stitch. 
FIG.  S. 


Gnm-r  A  Baker  stitch. 
Fio.  4. 


>-ted  Loop  stitch.  Button-hole  stitch. 

lm:-!i,,l,  nt!t,!i.  \Ve  .,'ivo  those  in  their  order  of  develop- 
ment in  this  eoimtry.  The  Iwk  *ti'ti-/i.  formerly  made  by 
the  Dodg«,  the  (ireenou-li.  and  the  Corliss  maehincs,  is 
nut  now  made'  on  any  maehine  in  operation.  The  t,n  r- 
auil-m;  r  >ii'i,'li  is  only  produced  on  a  maehine  used  for  sew- 


ing carpets  by  A.  T.  Stewart  A  Co.     The  r«»«/n</  *titth,or 

,-enei.  a  stiti'h  made  with  a  spiral  eye  pointed  needle 
and  holding  the  thread  in  a  groove  uf  the  spiral,  is  only 
ii  el  in  seum,'  hai^s  Ijy  (iarland'H  spiral  needle  sewing- 
mai-hine. 

There  remain,  then  (I.),  the  LIH-K-STITI-II  MAUIIM;*, 
whieh  are  pruperly  dmdcd  into  two  sub  elas-e-  tl,.,-e 
making  the  lock  stitch  by  means  of  a  shuttle,  and  those 
etlcrtin^  the  same  result  by  a  rotating  ur  retulvin;;  hook. 
'I'he  tirst  uf  the-e  ,-uh  iy  prulilie  one;  it  in- 

elnde-   aliont  thirty  kinds   of  sewing  maehine  .  and  uf  the 

i  mai-hincs  iniiniifuetured  in  the  lust  twenty  \enrs, 

nut  less  than  ;i.jl)ll(OUO  were  shuttle  machine-.  Ill 
we  have  not  room  to  .|e-.-ij!,c  all  i.t  tin-  promi-ini;  lamily, 
but.  taking  the  Singer  maehine  as  the  l\  pc  or  icpre-cntn- 
I'ue  of  the  whole,  we  pn,po-e  |.i  |ioint  out  111  the  olhcrs 
llieir  several  points  of  dillerei The  Singer  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  makes  several  kinds  ..t  -cuin^  machine-,  one  or 
two  fur  mannt'aetnring  purpose-,  one  tm  lamily  use,  and  a 
Imttun-liulc  machine.  '1'hcy  arc  made,  nl  QonrW)  in  all 
the  dillcicnt  -tyle-of  ,-a-e-  or  .-t.imls  and  uf  ornamental 
linish  tu  .satisfy  dilli  rent  tastes,  and  have  tho  various  at- 
tachments which  in  these  days  are  regarded  a.s  imli.-pin- 
sable  for  fancy  work.  One  thing  impresses  the  expert  on 
looking  at  the  workiir_'  specimen-  .d  these,  a«  well  as  those 
of  the  other  largo  sewing-machine  manufacturers:  there 
is  nothing  done  for  display  ;  the  parts  are  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  as  few  in  number  as  is  con-istcnt  with  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished;  they  are  all  made  on  the 
"assembling  principle,"  every  piece,  even  to  the  smallest 
screw  or  washer,  being  duplicate  1  thousands  of  times,  and 
each  so  exactly  alike  that  the  machine  is  put  together  by 
the  assembling  of  these  pieces  taken  at  random  from  their 
hundred  or  more  drawers  or  bins.  Kvory  part  of  tho  ma- 
chine is  and  has  been  for  years  under  the  constant  scru- 
tiny of  tho  most  eminent  machinists  in  the  prufcssion, 
and  every  modification  which  tends  to  make  the  machines 
more  efficient,  to  improve  their  quality  of  running  and 
their  case  of  management,  has  been  adopted.  These  re- 
marks apply  not  only  to  the  Singer,  but  to  all  the  ma- 
chines, of  tho  larger  companies.  But  more  specifically: 
the  Singer  machines  produce  the  lock  stitch  by  the  recip- 
rocal action  of  a  straight  eye-pointed  needle  and  a  long 
and  rather  narrow  shuttle,  opening  on  its  lower  face  and 
carrying  a  fixed  bobbin  traversing  longitudinally  a  straight 
race.  The  machine  is  operated  either  through  the  treadle 
Fio.  S. 


Singer  shuttle. 

or  other  power  by  means  of  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical 
shaft,  engaged  with  each  other  by  the  action  of  two  bevel- 
wheels  ;  a  pin  on  the  end  of  the  rotating  horizontal  shaft, 
entering  a  heart-shaped  groove  in  a  block  attached  to  the 
needle-bar,  communicates  motion  to  the  needle-bar,  while 
a  crank  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  shaft  connects  by 
a  link  with  the  shuttle-driver  or  carrier.  Some  of  the  man- 
ufacturing machines  for  heavy  work  have  the  wheel-feed 
invented  by  Mr.  Singer  in  1851 ;  others,  and  all  the  family 
maehincs,  the  four-motioned  feed  of  Mr.  Wilson.  This 
feed  is  operated  through  the  horizontal  lever  actuated  from 
the  vortical  shaft.  The  feed  is  adjusted  through  a  movable 
fulcrum  controlled  by  a  set-screw.  A  take-up  lever  con- 
trols the  thread  between  the  tension  device  and  the  eye  of 
tho  needle.  The  tension  of  the  under  thread  is  regulated 
by  slots  and  holes  in  the  shuttle.  The  upper  tension  is  not 
professedly  automatic,  but  has  as  much  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered so  as  that  of  some  other  shuttle  machines,  the  thread 
passing  between  two  elastic  disks  of  thin  steel  so  arranged 
that  they  admit  coarse  or  fine  thread  without  changing 
the  tension.  It  has  its  action  transmitted  mainly  by  means 
of  cams,  though  in  some  instances  there  is  a  resort  to 
crank  movements.  The  Singer  manufacturing  machine 
cannot  be  de-i  ribed  as  noiseless,  but  the  Family  ma- 
chine is  as  quiet  as  most  of  the  shuttle  machines,  and  is 
easy  running.  The  .manufacturing  machine  has  always 
been  a  great  favorite  with  tailors  and  the  clothing  hade. 
The  two  Howe  machines,  now  both  manufactured  by  the 
Howe  company,  bear  a  very  strong  general  similarity  to 
the  Singer  maehincs,  but  have  an  additional  cam-move- 
ment for  bringing  tho  stitch  home  without  a  sudden  jerk, 
thus  lessening  the  liability  of  breaking  the  thread  at  that 
point.  The  Howe  maehincs  are  properly  manufacturing 
maehincs,  and  in  some  descriptions  of  manufacturing, 
particularly  in  leather-work,  have  no  superior  in  tho 
beauty  and  certainty  of  their  stitching.  As  family  ma- 
chines they  run  too  heavily  and  arc  somewhat  noisy,  though 
they  do  good  work.  The  Weed  machines  are  also  of  two 
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kjnds_thc  General  Favorite  or  manufacturing  machine, 
ami  tin-  Kamilv  Fnvorite.  Both  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  Is'liS  liy  inventions  and  changes  made  liy  .Mr. 
(i.  A.  I-'airticld.  tlici'r  present  superintendent.  The  former 
machine,  usually  styled  "  li.  !•'.."  is  now,  from  repent  im- 
provements, very  ]io|iular  unions  the  manufacturers  of 
Jeather  goods,  not  only  for  its  good  work,  but  for  its  quiet 
action,  its  rapidity  of  motion,  and  its  durability.  It  has 
no  cams  and  no  king  bearings,  all  the  movements  being  by 
short  crunks  and  MMHtriM  so  arranged  as  to  have  very 
little  wear,  and  that  so  uniform  that  it  can  be  compensated 
bv  simply  tightening  the  screws.  Their  family  machine 
(V.  F.)  is  now  receiving  some  modifications  which  will 
doubtless  improve  it.  The  shuttle  of  these  machines  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  ginger  in  opening  at  the  end  to  re- 
cehc  the  bobbin:  in  having  the  bobbin  loose  in  the  shut- 
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Weed  shuttle. 


tie:  in  having  the  lower 
tension  pass  through  a 
large  slot  and  umlcrtwo 
long  steel  springs,  in- 
stead of  through  holes 
in  the  shuttle,  thus,  it 
is  claimed,  diminishing 
the  wear  of  the  thread  ; 
and  in  having  the  shut- 
tle in  a  cradle  without 
motion,  the  only  mo- 
tion being  that  of  the  cradle,  which  reciprocates  instead 
of  the  shuttle.  This,  it  is  claimed,  greatly  diminishes  the 
clatter  of  the  machine.  The  Remington  machine,  re- 
modelled and  improved  from  the  old  Empire  machine, 
claims  to  have  made  several  improvements  on  other  shut- 
tle machines.  It  dispenses  with  rotary  cams  except  in 
moving  the  needle-bar,  and  claims,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
struction and  the  longer  amount  of  revolution  of  its  shaft, 
to  run  lighter  and  with  loss  wear  and  noise  than  other 
shuttle  machines.  It  also  claims  that  its  feed  is  positive, 
silent,  and  automatic,  and  that  its  tension  is  so  easily 
and  effectually  controlled  that  it  can  bo  run  at  a  higher 
rate  of  speed  than  any  other  shuttle  machine.  As  to 
quietness  of  running,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
between  it  and  the  Singer  Family  or  some  of  the  other 
shuttle  machines.  The  "  Domestic"  sewing-machine,  orig- 
inally made  under  Mack's  patents  of  1863,  etc.  at  Nor- 
walk,  0.,  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1870.  It  has  a 
straight  needle,  a  peculiarly-formed  and  very  simple  shut- 
tle, which  is  supported  at  the  end  of  a  horizontally  vibrat- 
ing shuttle-lever,  which  is  forked  at  one  end  to  receive  the 
ball-like  end  of  a  vertical  lever  which  is  itself  vibrating 
from  a  pivot  in  the  standard  of  the  machine,  and  which 
is  forked  to  embrace  an  eccentric  on  the  horizontal  shaft. 
The  shuttle,  like  that  of  Weed's  G.  F.,  opens  at  the  end, 
and  the  bobbin  is  loose  in  the  shuttle.  The  thread  passes 
out  of  the  slot  through  yIG  7 

two  holes  and  under  a 
single  spring.  The  bob- 
bin carries  80  to  100 
yards  of  thread.  The 
four-motioned  feed 
used,  but  with  some 
adaptations  which  are 
claimed  to  make  it  more 
precise  and  powerful 
than  most  others.  The  "  Domestic "  shuttle, 

upper  tension  has  some  claims  to  be  considered  as  auto- 
matic. It  is  obtained  by  a  spring  accommodating  itself 
perfectly  to  the  size  of  the  thread,  maintaining  a  con- 
stant, equal,  and  regular  hold,  and,  when  once  adjusted, 
remaining  so  without  the  least  variation.  From  several 
particulars  in  its  construction  the  Domestic  is  a  light- 
running  and  not  a  noisy  machine.  The  Wilson  sewing- 
machine  makes  its  stitch  by  a  vertically  reciprocating 
straight  needle  and  a  longitudinally  reciprocating  shuttle. 
The  needle  is  moved  by  the  action  of  a  vibrating  arm 
pivoted  to  an  upright  rising  from  the  bed-plate.  The 
lower  end  of  the  bent  arm  is  slotted,  and  receives  a  pin 
projecting  from  a  crank  or  disk  on  a  short  cross-shaft  lo- 
cated directly  under  the  upright.  The  shuttle-driver  is 
connected  by  link  with  the  disk  or  crank  that  actuates  the 
needle-arm.  In  other  respects  this  machine  differs  very 
little  from  other  shuttle  machines.  The  "Florence"  ma- 
chine is  made  under  the  Langdon  patents.  It  is  somewhat 
complicated  in  construction ;  it  uses  a  curved  needle  car- 
ried by  a  vibrating  arm  or  lever  on  a  shaft  which  has  a 
backward  extension  yoke  embracing  an  eccentric  on  the 
main  shaft.  The  shuttle-driver  is  actuated  by  the  shaft  by 
means  of  a  link.  The  needle  and  shuttle  have  constant 
motion,  not  having  periods  of  rest,  like  other  machines. 
By  an  attachment  to  the  feed-bar  when  the  feed-bar  is  at 
a  stand  the  machine  can  be  made  to  produce  a  knotted 
stitch,  of  no  great  use.  The  shuttle  has  a  latch-plate  to 
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regulate  its  tension  and  distribute  the  unwinding  of  the 
thread  from  the  bobbin.  Its  reversible  feed  is  regarded  as 
one  of  its  strong  points,  and 
its  hemming  attachment  as 
another.  It  is  said  to  be  more 
easily  handled  than  some 
other  machines.  The  "  \  ta 
tor"  (the  successor  of  the 
Finkle  &  Lyon  machine)  is 
manufactured  at  Middletou  n, 
Conn.  It  also  claims  an  automatic  tension,  but  in  its  gen- 
eral construction  presents  few  noticeable  points  of  departure 
from  its  type,  the  Singer  family  machine. 

We  come  next  to  the  second  sub-class  of  lock-stitch  ma- 
chines— those  with  a  revolving  hook  instead  of  a  shuttle — 
of  which  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.'s  machines  are  now  the 
only  representatives.  We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr, 
Wilson's  inventions,  and  especially  of  the  rotating  hook 
and  the  four-motioned  feed.  In  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Wilson 
found  an  able  and  energetic  coadjutor,  and  the  two  part- 
ners and  their  associates  who  afterward  joined  them  have 
conducted  their  enterprise  with  great  ability  and  wonderful 
success.  From  the  first  they  had  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
form ;  the  traditions,  such  as  they  were,  of  the  sewing- 
machine  interest  were  all  in  favor  of  the  shuttle,  and  have 
continued  so  to  the  present  day  :  and  in  adhering  to  the 
rotating  hook,  and  demonstrating  by  their  work  their  abil- 
ity to  do  all  descriptions  of  sewing,  both  on  heavy  and 
light  goods,  in  every  respect  equal  to  that  done  by  the 
shuttle  machines,  and  with  no  more  expenditure  of  labor, 
trouble,  or  difficulty  of  working  than  that  of  other  ma- 
chines, they  have  shown  what  resolute  and  intelligent  man- 
ufacturers can  accomplish  even  under  adverse  influences. 
They  have  sold  nearly  1,200,000  of  their  machines — a 
greater  measure  of  success  than  has  attended  any  other 
company  except  the  Singer,  Except  a  single  infringe- 
ment on  their  patents,  they  have  had  no  imitators  in  this 
country  in  the  use  of  the  rotating  hook.  They  now 
make  four  classes  of  machines:  (1)  The  old  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  improved 
by  him  at  different  times,  a  machine  of  great  capacity 
for  work,  and,  for  very  fine  work,  perhaps  the  best  of 
their  machines;  (2)  and  (3)  Nos.  6  and  7  machines,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  James  A.  House,  but  including  some  of  the 
ill-vires  of  the  old  machine.  These  are  adapted  to  heavy 
work,  especially  in  leather  and  cloth  goods.  These  machines 
have  the  straight  needle  instead  of  the  curved  one  of  the 
old  machines;  and  (4)  the  No.  8  machine,  intended  for 
family  use  and  light  manufacturing,  which  is  also  Mr. 
House's  invention,  and  carries  a  straight  needle.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  of  all  these  machines  is  the  ro- 
tating hook  and  its  adaptation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  We  give  below  a  cut  of  this  hook.  Dr.  E.  II. 
Knight  in  his  Mechanical 
Dictirnifti'if  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  old 
machine:  "It  makes  a  lock 
stitch  by  means  of  a  curved 
eye-pointed  needle  carried 
by  a  vibrating  arm,  project- 
ing from  a  rock-shaft  con- 
nected by  link  and  eccentric 
strap  with  an  eccentric  on 
the  rotating  hook-shaft,  this 
shaft  having  at  its  outer  end 
the  hook  provided  with  a 
point  adapted  to  enter  the 
loop  of  needle-thread.  As 
the  hook  y  rotates,  it  passes 
Rotating  hook  of  Wheeler  &  into  and  draws  down  the 
Wilson.  ]00p  ,•  of  needle-thread, 

which  is  held  by  means  of  a  loop-check  li,  while  the 
point  of  the  hook  enters  a  new  loop  j.  Then  the  old 
loop  i  is  cast  off,  the  face  of  the  hook  being  bevelled  for 
that  purpose,  and  is  then  drawn  upward  by  the  action  of 
the  hook  upon  the  loop  through  which  it  is  then  passing. 
During  the  rotation  of  the  hook  each  loop  is  passed 
around  a  disk-bobbin  A-  (lying  in  the  concavity  of  the 
hook)  provided  with  a  second  thread,  and  serving  the  part 
of  a  shuttle.  The  four-motioned  feed  (Mr.  Wilson's  in- 
vention) is  actuated  by  means  of  a  cam  on  the  hook-shaft." 
In  the  old  machine  the  lock  of  the  stitch  is  perfected  while 
the  point  of  the  needle  is  in  the  material ;  there  being  some 
objection  to  this  in  some  classes  of  fine  leather  goods,  Mr. 
House  has  remedied  it  in  his  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  by  his  "in- 
dependent take-up,"  which  completes  each  stitch  before 
another  is  begun,  and  while  the  point  of  the  needle  is  out 
of  the  cloth,  dispensing  with  the  loop-check  of  the  old 
machine.  Other  changes  in  the  new  machines  are — the 
straight  needle ;  the  deeper  concavity  of  the  hook  to  allow  of 
i  a  larger  and  thicker  disk-bobbin  to  hold  more  thread;  the 
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overlapping   tail   of  tin-   book,  which  acts  as  a  guard   in 
-ig  oil  the   bobbin-thread   while  the   hook  <-iili-r-  the 
loop  i, f  the   medic  thread  ;  the  eccentric  or  cum   to  drive 
the  needle.-  mid  the  method  of  giving  motion  In  the  rotat- 
ing hook  through  the  Inn  shaft"  and  their  llaiigi •-   and   the 
Till-  difl'i'l-ential  disk  seem      In  In     a   new 
departure    in    its    method    of  producing   a  \  ur\  ing  \  clocity 

without  :i  I'nig  crank.     The  diik  revolves  freelj  in  a  yoke 

jecurod  ri|  idly  to  the  frame  of  the  machine,  an, I  i-  n  \  olvcd 

by  mean-  of  two  pin-  in  the  (lunges  of  the  shafts  on  cither 

: ._•   sel    eooi  ntrieiilly  to   it.  and 

working  in  sloti  extending  from  tin:  circumference  of  the 
di-k  to  it-  axis  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  rotary  hook  a 
very  quick  motion  through  two-thirds  of  il-  revolution, 
and  a  sinner  miitinn  thrnugh  the  nther  third.  '1'ln-i  c  ai  v 
niii'.r  mndilicat  inn-  in  the  automatic  tension  of  (lie 
Inner  thread  and  the  upper  tension.  A  greater  pn--ible 
rale  of  -peed  is  claimed  for  these  machines  than  for  the 
shuttle  machines.  An  improvement  in  the  finishing  of 
tip-  slainl-  and  case-  by  the  application  of  a  preparation 
for  lining  tin-  pores  nf  the  \\  nnd  n  it  in,  tit  changing  tho  ap- 
p-  nan  •  nf  its  grain  has  been  recently  patented  by  Mr. 
Wheel. T.  Iii  their  pi epaiat ion  of  specimens  of  work  for 
the  Centennial  Kvposition  this  company  have  Surpassed 
everything  heretnfore  attempted  on  the  sewing-machine, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  demonstrated  its 
n-indeifiil  •  i  parity  in  directions  hitherto  deemed  only  pos- 
sible in  the  most  skilled  of  hand-workers. 

II.  n.    I*.,!,!,!,  I,,.,!,  :„•  r.Vor, -/•  ,{•  linker  Stitch.— There 
n  far  as  we  can   learn,  only  three  machines  making 

this  stitch — viz.  tho  Grover  A  Baker  machines,  with  which 
it  originated;  tho  Gold  Medal  Machine  Co.'s  machine  in 
M"  inn,  which  produces'  from  12,000  to  18,000  machines 
pr  \.-ar,  nearly  all  of  which  are  exported;  and  the  $25 
Beckwith  machine,  which  is  a  bund  or  treadle  machine, 
but  has  no  stand.  The  (irovcr  A  Ifaker  Co.  manufacture 
also  a  shuttle  machine  which  comes  under  a  previous  head. 
Tho  Grover  A  Baker  double  loop-stitch  machine  uses  .a 
curved  cyo-pointed  needle  and  a  rotary  reciprocating 
cnr\  cd  c\  c-poiiiied  hook  or  needle,  called  a  thread-carrying 
lonper.  which  works  horizontally,  and  thrusts  its  own  loop 
through  that  from  tho  descending  vertical  needle.  The 
next  thrust  of  the  vertical  needle  puts  its  loop  through 
that  from  tho  under  needle  or  loopcr,  thus  making  a  strong 
yet  elastic  stitch.  Tho  needle  is  carried  at  tho  upper  end 
of  a  D  -shaped  arm,  slotted  at  its  lower  forward  end  to  re- 
ecu  e  an  actuating  pin  upon  a  disk  connected  with  the 
main  shaft.  Tho  vertical  looper-shaft  has  a  spiral  portion 
embraced  by  a  slotted  plate  at  tho  end  of  the  3  -shaped 
arm,  and  as  the  latter  vibrates  it  acts  upon  the  spiral  por- 
tion of  tho  looper-shaft  and  imparts  to  it  a  reciprocating 
rotary  motion.  Tho  feed  is  the  usual  four-motioned  feed 
of  tho  Wilson  patent.  Both  the  upper  and  under  threads 
are  supplied  from  the  ordinary  commercial  spools,  as  there 
is  n  i  necessity  for  a  bobbin.  Tho  double  loop  makes  a 
ridge  on  the  under  side,  but  if  tho  under  thread  is  mate- 
rially finer  than  the  upper — as,  for  instance,  tho  upper  60 
and  the  under  120 — tho  ridge  is  not  very  noticeable.  The 
machine  undoubtedly  uses  more  thread  than  the  lock-stitch 
machines  or  tho  Single-loop  stitch,  but  it  makes  a  very  strong 
and  clastic,  stitch,  and  for  soino  purposes,  as  in  some  de- 
scriptions of  embroidery,  it  is  well  adapted.  As  we  have 
already  said,  this  machine  led  the  others  from  1854  to  1858, 
but  of  late  years  its  sales  have  somewhat  fallen  off.  The 

gate,  sales  of  tho  machines  making  this  stitch  to  Jan., 
ISTii,  are  probably  somewhat  more  than  600,000  machines. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  points  of  difference  in 
c'tn-truetion  between  tho  Grover  &  Baker  and  the  Gold 
Me  liil  Co.'s  machine,  which  makes  the  same  stitch.  The 
with  double-loop  stitch  machine  uses  a  sickle-shaped 

1  carrying  lonper  and  tho  vibrating  needle-bar  and 
smooth  plate-feed  invented  by  Mr.  Beckwith,  which  is  a 
material  improvement  on  the  Johnson  needle-feed.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  that  it  does  not  injure  the  finest  fabric, 
and  that  it  avoids  the  danger  of  drawing  the  different 
fold-  or  thicknesses  of  tho  material  unequally. 

III.  7Yo   '/'tn'Htr'l  I.nnfi  unit  Cfi, ii>i  i,,-  Siii'/l-'-lwp  Stitchet. 
— The  t\\i  red  I,,,, p  stitch  is  made  by  only  one  machine, 
tin   Willcox  A  Gibbs;  the  chain  stitch,  tambour,  or  single 
loop  by  several  machines  past  and  present.     One  of  these 

rented  and  patented   by  Mr.  Singer  in  1S.H,  but  is 
not  mm-  made;  another  is  tho  Beckwith  single-thread  ma- 
chine.    The  Willcox  A   Gibbs  machine,  first  patented  by 
'.ibbs  in  Is;,;,  and  since  improved  and  perfected  by 
tinea  and  Charles  II.  Willcox,  is  by  far  tho  best 
tlin-ad  machines,  and  is  an  example  of  what 
n;. iy  be  aceompli-lied   by  resolute  and  determined  men  of 
high   mechanical    aliiliu    when  working  against  popular 
lioas.     The  impressions  of  the  great  mass  of  buyers 
ncs  iii   regard  to  single-thread  machines 
ni',1  lier.-ottf  their  use.     To  remove  this  pre- 
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judice.  mid  ohlain  a  foothold  of  anything  like  equality 
with  oilier  machines,  was  a  diirieult  tusk,  mid  one  which 
other  prominent  i-  id  undertaken  and  in  which 

they  had  failed.  The-  Willeox  ,1  llil.l,-  I',,,  attempted  it  by 
making  the  detail.-  of  tln-ir  niii'-liini-  a-  perfect  a-  pn.--i!>le, 
producing  the  most  silent  and  swift-running  niarliine  in  the 
market — one  easily  learned,  readily  ma  n:- L-.  .1.  and  .  apahle 
uting  with  great  liieility  all  description-  ol  nrdih.uy 
work,  and  from  it"  .-implieity  of  eonsirueiion  not  liuUe  in 

get  out  of  order.       Then.  mailing  Ihelll.-elve-  of  the  tivi-t   ill 

the   loop  in -airily  niiidi-  liy  their   liieth'ii!  of  foiinin^  the 

>titeh,  they  M-t  tiieln-i-I\  e-  to  the  ta-k  nf  i-nlnili'-in^  the 
public  that  the  ebain  or  twilled  loop  stitch,  as  m.ide  liy 
them,  was  .-trong,  not  liable  to  rip.  mid  at  the  same 
time  more  elastie  than  other  stitches  in  use.  They  hme 
not  fully  sneecedcd,  for  the  prejndii-es  of  men  and  women 
are  strung  mid  very  diHienlt  of  removal,  but  they  ha\c 
made  a  gallant  and  protracted  fight,  have  raised  up  a  host 
of  advocate-  for  their  -liti-h,  and  have  sold  -iii re  I". i"  im-r 
270,00(1  miiehines.  They  use  a  short,  straight  needh  . 
ried  by  a  reciprocating  bar  actuated  liy  a  vibrating  lever, 
connected  by  link  with  an  eccentric  on  the  main  fliuft.  At 
the  forward  end  of  tho  shaft  U  a  hook  of  peculiar  construc- 
Fio.  10.  tion,  which  us  it  rotate-  ean 

loop    nf   needle   thread,    di-ti •'•• 

holds    it    expanded    while    the    feed 
mores  the  cloth  and  until  the  needle 
at  the  next  stroke  descends  through 
tho  loop  so  held.     When  the  needlo 
I-  through  tho  first  limp,  the 
point  of  the  hook  is  again  in 
tion    to   catch    tho   second   loon,   at 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  hook.  ,,hi(.h  timo  the  firgt  ,oop  is  ca'gt  off 

and  tho  second  loop  is  drawn  through  it,  the  first  loop 
being  drawn  up  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  cloth,  form- 
ing a  chain.  An  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  back  of  the 
rotating  hook,  actuates  the  feeding  device,  and  gives  it 
the  usual  four  motions  of  tho  Wilson  patent.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  improvements  made  from  1864  to  1872,  Mr. 
Charles  II.  Willcox  has  greatly  modified  this  machine, 
giving  it  a  really  self-acting  automatic  tension,  capable  of 
operating  without  change,  and  entirely  without  any  inter- 
ference of  the  operator,  on  goods  from  tho  thinnest  of 
fabrics  to  the  bulkiest  and  most  difficult,  going  forward 
without  hesitation,  drawing  of  material,  breaking  of  thread, 
or  defect  of  stitches.  He  has  connected  with  this  a  grad- 
uated lever  and  self-register,  which  enables  tho  operator  to 
adapt  the  number  of  stitches  to  the  inch  to  the  fineness  of 
the  thread  or  silk  and  the  grade  of  the  needle,  and  fixes  it 
there.  Tho  feed  surrounds  the  noodle,  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  teeth  on  the  throat-plate  causes  scams  and  inequal- 
ities to  enter  and  feed  through  under  the  prcsser-foot  at 
regular  speed,  without  assistance.  Another  of  these  im- 
provements is  the  "  take-up,"  which  has  no  moving  parts 
and  no  joints,  the  thread  itself  making  all  the  needed 
motions,  and  being  kept  constantly  moving  on  the  staples 
so  as  not  to  wear  any  part.  Other  improvements  are — 
that  the  spool  does  not  revolve,  but  tho  thread  is  drawn  off 
as  needed  over  a  disk  ;  that  the  provision  of  compensation 
for  wear  is  perfect  and  self-adjusting;  that  tho  bearings 
are  all  globular  and  smoothly  turned,  so  as  to  produce  the 
least  possible  friction ;  and  that  while  tho  speed  can  be  in- 
creased to  3000  or  more  stitches  per  minute,  the  machine  is 
absolutely  silent.  The  problem  of  single  or  double  thread 
and  of  loop  stitch  or  lock  stitch  is  still  unsolved,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  sewing-machine  more  per- 
fect in  all  its  details  than  the  Willeox  A  Gibhs.  The  Beck- 
with  single-loop  stitch  machine  does  not  differ  greatly  in 
its  principle  from  the  Willcox  A  Gibbs.  It  has  a  recipro- 
cating instead  of  a  rotating  hook  or  loop-taker,  and  is  gen- 
erally of  very  simple  construction.  It-  feed,  etc.  arc  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  $25  machine. 

IV.  llHttiiii-liolc  Stitch. — This  specialty  of  sewing-ma- 
chines is  now  represented  by  the  Singer  button-hole  machine, 
the  Wheeler  A  Wilson  machine  being  nearly  or  quite  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  by  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  button- 
hole attachment,  and  the  American  button-hole  and  sew- 
ing-machine attachment.  The  Singer  button-hole  ma- 
chine, a  material  improvement  on  the  Union  button-hole 
machine,  which  it  succeeds,  is  a  very  complicated  machine. 
For  the  full  comprehension  of  its  construction  drawings  in 
detail  are  needed,  but  as  we  have  not  room  for  them,  we 
must  give  a  general  idea  of  its  action  without  them.  A 
hole  is  out  in  the  cloth  or  leather  for  tho  button-hole,  hav- 
ing at  one  end  tho  nearly  circular  space  which  is  to  form 
the  eye  of  the  button-hole ;  the  machine  uses  two  threads 
and  a  cord  of  gimp  or  largo  twist  (one  spool  of  thread  and 
tho  gimp  being  underneath,  and  the  other  spool  above). 
The  gimp  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  is  put  around  tho 
edge  of  the  incipient  button-hole  to  stay  or  stiffen  it  after 
the  material  has  been  placed  under  a  dilating  clamp  which 
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spreads  it :  the  whole  is  now  moved  under  the  needle,  which 
makes  a  circuit  of  the  button-hole  a  short  distance  from 
its  edge,  the  needle  descending  alternately  through  the 
material  back  from  the  edge  and  then  over  the  edge;  the 
loop  formed  by  the  first  descent  is  interlocked  by  the  loop 
formed  :it  the  second  descent,  the  tirst  loop  being  by  askil- 
ful  device  brought  forward  and  spread  for  this  loop  to  enter 
il :  and  this  second  loop  is  then  secured  by  a  thread  from 
the  eye-pointed  loopcr,  which  moves  horizontally  below. 
As  the  needle  approaches  the  eye  of  the  button-hole,  where 
the  stitches  along  the  curved  edge  must  be  set  thicker,  a 
most  ingenious  combination  of  earns  mid  slides  causes  the 
needle  :ind  the  loopcr  to  turn  around  it  and  to  increase 
their  speed,  the  distance  traversed  by  the  cam-lever  being 
shorter  than  in  the  other  part  of  the  button-hole.  Its 
operation  is  perfect,  p 

and  the  button-holo 
thus  made  is  much 
more  durable  than 
those  made  by  hand, 
and  the  purl  edge  more 
beautiful.  The  but- 
ton-hole attachments 
do  not  attempt  to 
make  the  eye  of  the 
button-hole  in  this 
way,  and  in  that  of 

;':::  "ST.  ««"•*  °<  ^^  ^»-™°  ««*•• 

done  first,  and  the  button-hole  is  cut  after  the  stitching  is 


completed.  These  attachments  also  make  the  button-hole 
stitrh  on  the  edges  of  garments,  shoes,  etc.,  which  the 
button-hole  machine  cannot  do.  Its  office  is  to  make 
button-holes,  and  button-holes  only,  and  this  it  docs  well. 
The  button-hole  attachments  are  very  ingenious  and  use- 
ful, performing  their  work  with  great  certainty  and  beauty, 
but  their  office  is  somewhat  different. 

There  arc  still  other  sewing-machines  for  special  pur- 
]m>f> — -as  the  cylinder  sewing  machine,  with  its  cylindrical 
I  work-holder,  for  sewing  seams  on  sleeves,  trousers,  water- 
hose,  boot-legs,  leather  buckets,  and  other  tubular  forms; 
the  shoe-sewing  machine,  for  stitching  the  soles  of  shoes: 
the  caq>et-scwing  machine,  for  making  up  rurpMs :  and  the 
book-sewing  machine,  for  bookbinders — but  lack  of  space 
forbids  our  going  into  details  concerning  these. 

From  1856,  at  which  time  the  record  of  gales  under 
license  from  the  parties  to  the  "  Albany  agreement "  was 
commenced,  to  1SG9,  the  number  of  sewing-machines  sold 
was  about  1,500,000,  divided  about  as  follows:  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Co.,  450,000;  Singer  Co.,  350,000  ;  Orover  i  Baker 
Co.,  235,000;  Howe  Machine  Co.,  140,000;  Willcox  AGibbs 
S.-M.  Co.,  105,000:  Weed  S.-M.  Co..  70,000;  Florence 
S.-M.  Co.,  60,000;  all  others,  00,000.  The  aggregate  sales 
to  Jan.  1.  1876,  arc  about  5,800,000  machines.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  sales  of  such  companies  as  paid 
royalty  to  the  associated  companies  during  the  last  seven 
years.  With  the  expiration  of  the  several  patents,  only  one 
or  two  of  which  are  now  in  force,  there  is  and  will  be  a 
dropping  off  of  the  companies  reporting.  Some  have  also 
withdrawn  from  business  or  have  been  consolidated: 


Sewing-machine  companies. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

86781 

127  833 

181  200 

219  758 

°1°  444 

Wheeler  &  Wilson  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Howe  S  -M  Co  

78,866 
45000 

83,208 
75  156 

128,526 
34  010* 

174,088 

119,190 

92,827 

103)740 

drover  &  Baker  S.-M  Co  

35288 

57402 

r.ci  s;;s 

59  010 

Wr.-dS.-M.  Co  
Willcox  &  Gibhs  S.-M.  Co  

19,687 
17201 

35,002 
28890 

39,655 
30  197 

42,444 
33  639 

21,769 

20,495 

2i|wa 

WiNon  S   M   Co  :  .       ... 

500 

21  153 

Florence  S.-M.  Co  

13655 

17660 

15  '947 

15  793 

li  1'  Howe  S.-M  Co  

Poincstii-  S.-M.  Co  

10  :i'i7 

49  554 

Gold  Medal  S.-M.  Co...            

8912 

1  3  5fi*> 

American  Button-bole  and  S.-M.  Co.... 
Victor  S.-M.  Co  

7,792 

14,573 

20,121 

18.930 
11  901 

14,182 
7  44g 

13,529 

14,406 

Finkle  &  Lyon  Manufacturing  Co  
Remington  S.-M.  Co  

2,339 

2,420 

7,639 

Empire  S.-M.  Co  
Davis  S.-M.  Co  

8,700 

3,560 

2,9<>5 
11  568 

Blees  S.-M.  Co  »... 

4  557 

6  053 

Elliptic  S.-M.  Co  

4  555 

J.  E.  Braunsdorff  &  Co.,  ^Etna.  
Farhain  S.-M.  Co  
Bartrain  &  Fanton  S.-M.  Co  

4,548 
1,141 

6,806 
1,766 

470 

4,720 
2,056 
1  004 

4,262 

3,081 

1,86G 

1,447 

Bartlett  Reversible  S.-M.  Co  

496 

614 

Secor  S.-M.  Co  

Kevstone  S.-M.  Co  

2  665 

McKay  S-M.  Association  

129 

100 

147 



Centennial  S.-M.  Co  

Leavitt  S-M   Co  

771 



Union  Button-hole  Machine  Co  

3°2  769 

4iii  'T)J 

124 

Of  the  companies  not  reporting,  such  as  the  Beckwith, 
Williams  &  Orvis,  Home  Shuttle,  Hamilton,  etc.,  the  entire 
annual  production  probably  ranged  from  25,000  to  50,000 
machines,  not  exceeding  the  higher  amount,  in  any  year. 
The  production  of  the  Beckwith  in  ten  years  has  been  a 
little  more  than  35,000  machines.  A  portion  of  the  large 
annual  production  shown  in  the  table  has  gone  to  foreign 
markets,  the  Singer  Co.  and  Howe  Co.  having  manufac- 
tories in  Europe;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  other  companies, 
export  many  machines  to  Europe,  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  other  countries.  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Sexages'ima  [Lat.,  "sixtieth"],  in  the  calendar  the 
eighth  Sunday,  nearly  sixty  days,  before  Easter. 

Sex'tans,  or  Sex'tant,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  con- 
stellations formed  by  Hevelius.  It  is  placed  across  the 
equator  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  ecliptic. 

Sex'tant  [Lat.  texlaiu],  a  portable  astronomical  instru- 
ment, invented  by  Newton,  and  re-invented  by  T.  Godfrey 
of  Philadelphia  in  1730,  using  for  the  measurement  of  an 
angle  a  graduated  are  of  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle,  and  ern- 

?loying  in  its  construction  the  following  theorem  of  optics : 
f  a  pencil  be  reflected  by  each  of  two  plane  surfaces,  the 
deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  pencil  is  double  the  inclination 
of  the  reflecting  planes,  supposing  its  course  to  be  in  one 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  intersection  of  the  surfaces.  To 
show  the  application  of  this  theorem  to  the  sextant  in  Fig. 

*  Six  months. 


1,  let  I  be  the  index-glass,  II  the  horizon-glass,  S  the  star, 
S  I  H  E  the  pencil  of  light  from  the  star  S  as  it  suffers  the 
two  reflections  at  the  index  and  horizon  glasses.  The  star 
will  be  seen  by  the  eye  projected  in  the  horizontal  line  E  S'. 
Since  SIr  =  rIII  by  the  law  of  reflection  of  light, 

.-.  SI«  =  HIA  ; 
.-.  EIA  =  IIIA. 
In  a  similar  manner  EHA  =  PHA, 

HEI  +  AIE  =  AHE -f  IAH, 
HEI  +  HIA  =  PHA  +  IAH, 

=  HIA+2IAH; 
.-.  HEI  =  2IAH. 

But  H  E I  is  the  deviation  of  the  pencil  produced  by  the 
double  reflection,  and  we  see  this  angle  is  twice  the  angle 
of  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  So  long  as  the  line  of 
sight  E  S'  is  directed  to  any  fixed  point  the  angular  dis- 
tance to  any  other  point  may  be  determined  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  mirror  at  I ;  the  angle  through  which  this  mirror 
is  moved  may  be  indicated  by  the  revolution  of  the  lino 
a  A,  which  carries  at  some  part  of  it  an  index  sweeping 
over  a  graduated  arc,  which  is  graduated  to  twice  as  many 
degrees  as  it  measures  in  its  own  circumference. 

The  following  description  of  the  instrument  is  taken  from 
Chauvenet's  Attronnmy,  vol.  ii.  art  81 :  Fig.  2  represents 
the  most  common  form  of  the  sextant  constructed  upon 
these  principles.  The  frame  is  of  brass,  constructed  so  as 
to  combine  strength  with  lightness;  the  graduated  arc,  in- 
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lniil  in  the  brass,  is  usually  of  silver,  sometimes  of  gold  cir 
platinum.   The  ill  vision."  oft  he  arc  are  usually  10'  each,  which 

ci.  1. 
S 

i 
i 


are  subdivided  by  the  vernier  to  10".  Tho  handle  II,  by 
which  it  is  held  in  the  hand,  is  of  wood.  The  mirrors  it 
and  m  are  of  plato  glass,  silvered.  The  upper  half  of  the 

FIG.  2. 


glass  w  is  left  without  silvering,  in  order  that  the  direct 
rays  from  a  distant  object  may  not  be  intercepted.  To  give 
i  distinctness  to  the  images,  a  small  telescope  K  is 
placed  in  the  line  of  sight  m  E.  It  is  supported  in  a  ring 
K  K,  which  can  bo  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  whereby 
tin-  axis  of  the  telescope  can  be  directed  either  toward  the 
silvcredorthe  transparent  partof  the  mirror.  This  motion 
changes  the  plane  of  reflection,  which,  however,  remains 
always  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant,  the  use  of  the 
motion  being  merely  to  regulate  the  relative  brightness  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  images.  Tho  vernier  is  read  with 
the  aid  (if  ii  class  R  attached  to  an  arm  which  turns  upon 
ii  pivot  S.  and  is  carried  upon  the  index-bar.  The  indcx- 
gla>s  it,  or  central  mirror,  is  secured  in  a  brass  frame,  which 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  head  of  the  index-bar  by  screws, 
c.  <(.  11.  This  glass  is  generally  set  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  sextant  by  the  maker,  and  there  are  no  adjust- 
ing .-en 'MS  connected  with  it.  The  lixed  mirror  m  is  usu- 
ally called  the  horizon-glass,  being  that  through  which  the 
horizon  is  observed  in  taking  altitudes.  It  is  usually  pro- 
vided with  screws,  by  which  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  plane  of  the  sextant  may  be  rectified.  At  P  and  Q  are 
colored  glasses  of  different  shades,  which  may  be  used 
separately  or  in  combination,  to  defend  the  cyo  from  the 

a  light  of  the  sun. 

In  a  theoretically  perfect  sextant  the  four  faces  of  the 
index  and  horizon  glasses  arc  plane  and  perpendicular  to 
the  sextant-plane;  the  two  laces  both  of  the  index  and  of 
tin-  horixon  Klass  must  be  parallel  to  each  other.  The  axis 
of  the  M«MOp<  must  lie  parallel  to  the  sextant-plane.  The 


are  of  the  sextant  should  bo  accurately  centred.  The  fol- 
lo\vinc  methods  may  lie  used  to  tot  and  make  the  al»ove  nd- 
jn-tnirnt- :  i  !  j  To  adjust  the  index -glass,  bring  the  \  ernier 

Hear  the  centre  of   the    arc.       Hold   tile  se\tant    with    it-   fare 

up  and  the  are  away  from  you.  Look  into  the  index  p 
and  the  arc  to  the  ri;;ht  ot  the  \crnier  will  he  seen  reflected, 
and  the  are  to  the  let't  will  bo  seen  direct.  If  these  two  arcs 
arc  apparently  continuous  parts  of  the  same  circle,  the  in- 
dex -class  i«  in  adjustment,  but  if  the  reflected  arc  is  lower 
than  the  line,  turn  the  small  adjusting-screw  to  the  bark 
of  the  index-glass  inicurd ;  if  higher,  turn  it  onfc,,,./. 
This  adjustment  is  performed  by  the  makers  by  filing  down 
one  of  the  metallic  points  acainst  which  the  glass  bears 
when  secured  in  its  frame.  (2)  To  adjust  the  horizon-glass, 
screw  the  telescope  into  its  collar,  and  observe  whether  tho 
direct  and  the  retleeted  imago  of  a  star,  preferably  of  about 
the  third  magnitude,  can  be  made  to  coincide  by  inming 
the  index-arm  :  if  so,  the  adjustment  is  made  :  if  not,  cause 
the  two  images  to  coincide  by  altering  the  proper  screws 
of  the  horizon-glass.  Another  method  is  to  observe  whether 
tin-  direct  and  reflected  images  of  the  sea-horizon  are  con- 
tinuous when  the  plane  of  the  sextant  is  vertical,  and  then 
whether  they  remain  so  when  tho  sextant-plane  is  inclined 
to  the  horizon.  (3)  To  adjust  the  telescope  axis,  make  two 
of  the  lines  in  the  focus  of  tho  eyepiece  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  sextant.  Select  two  objects  over  90°  apart, 
and  bring  their  images  into  contact  on  the  wire  nearest  the 
sextant-plane.  Move  the  sextant  very  slightly,  so  they 
may  be  brought  to  the  other  wire.  If  both  images  still 
remain  in  contact,  the  adjustment  is  made  ;  but  if  they  sep- 
arate, the  object-glass  end  of  the  telescope  is  inclined  to 
the  sextant-plane.  Make  tho  necessary  adjustment  by 
means  of  the  two  small  screws  in  the  collar  which  carries 

the   telescope. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  zero  of  tho  vernier  and  the  zero 
of  tho  arc  coincide  when  the  horizon  and  index  glasses  are 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  index  and  horizon  glasses  may 
be  so  adjusted  that  this  will  be  the  case,  but  the  instability 
of  this  adjustment  makes  it  a  better  plan  to  determine  the 
reading-arc  when  these  two  glasses  are  parallel,  and  apply 
this  reading  as  a  correction  to  an  observed  angle.  We  can 
determine  whether  the  two  surfaces  of  the  index-glass  arc 
plane  and  parallel  by  examining  tho  reflected  image  of  a 
star  when  the  vernier  is  set  to  about  120°.  The  image  of 
the  star  will  be  distorted  and  indistinct.  There  are  no 
means  of  adjusting  this  error  outside  of  the  instrument- 
shop.  We  may  determine  its  amount  by  measuring  a  large 
angle  after  having  made  the  other  adjustments  very  care- 
fully, and  then  remcasuring  the  same  angle  after  having 
turned  the  index-glass  so  that  the  end  which  was  before 
toward  the  vernier  is  now  away  from  it,  and  carefully  re- 
adjusting the  instrument.  Half  the  difference  of  the  two 
measures  will  bo  the  error  of  a  single  measure  at  that  an- 
gle. It  may  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  for  a  num- 
ber of  angles,  and  hence  for  any  particular  angle,  by  in- 
terpolation. Should  the  two  surfaces  of  the  horizon-glass 
be  inclined  to  each  other,  all  angles  will  be  affected  alike, 
the  index  error  included.  We  may  determine  whether  the 
instrument  is  properly  centred  by  measuring  a  number  of 
known  angles  with  tho  sextant,  and  comparing  the  ob- 
served with  the  true  results.  These  angles  may  be  terres- 
trial and  determined  by  a  theodolite,  or  the  angular  dis- 
tances between  two  heavenly  bodies  at  any  given  time  com- 
puted from  their  right  ascensions  and  declinations.  This 
error  is  called  the  error  of  eccentricity. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  methods  of  observa- 
tion we  shall  assume  that  the  amount  of  the  errors  arising 
from  eccentricity,  want  of  parallelism  between  the  surfaces 
of  the  index-glass,  the  inclination  of  the  telescope  axis, 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  horizon  and  index  glasses  re- 
spectively to  the  plane  of  tho  sextant,  arc  all  either  zero, 
or  else  have  been  determined. 

To  measure  the  Altitude  uf  a  Heavenly  Boil;/. — When  at 
sea,  mariners  use  the  sea-horizon.  The  telescope  is  di- 
rected toward  tho  horizon,  the  index  is  swung  forward  until 
the  image  of  the  heavenly  body,  seen  by  reflection  from  the 
horizon-glass,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  horizon,  seen 
directly.  The  exact  instant  of  time  when  this  contact  takes 
place  is  noted,  and  this  constitutes  a  single  observation. 
When  the  sun  is  observed,  a  number  of  observations  are 
taken,  preferably  half  with  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  brought 
tangent  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  with  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  brought  tangent  to  the  horizon.  If  these 
observations  are  all  comprised  within  a  few  minutes  of 
time,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  consider  the  mean  of  the 
observed  altitudes  as  being  the  observed  altitude  of  the 
sun's  centre  at  the  mean  of  tho  times.  The  index  error 
should  be  the  mean  of  a  number  of  contacts  of  the  sun's 
limbs  taken  first  on  one  side,  and  then  causing  the  rel! 
image  to  move  across  the  direct  image,  and  noting  the  sex- 
tant reading  with  the  contact  of  the  sun's  limbs  in  this  po- 
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sttion.  For  convenience,  the  graduation  of  the  sextant  may 
be  supposed  to  commence  b°  beyond  the  0°  mark.  Thus, 
what  would  ordinarily  be  read  as  minim  1°,  can  be  read  as 
;>/»*  4°.  This  point  will  bo  illustrated  subsequently.  To 
observe  an  altitude  on  land,  however,  nn  artificial  horizon 
must  be  substituted  for  the  sea.  Various  forms  have  been 
suggested  to  obtain  a  truly  horizontal  surface.  One  artifi- 
cial horizon  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass,  darkened  and  hav- 
ing its  upper  surface  ground  truly  plane.  It  is  supported 
on  three  delicate  screws,  and  is  levelled  by  a  sensitive  level 
]  i  la  i-t'd  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  glass.  An  addition  to  this 
form  of  apparatus  consists  of  a  graduated  arc  by  which  it 
may  be  inclined  to  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  thus 
larger  singles  may  bo  observed  than  with  the  ordinary  sex- 
tant and  horizon.  This  form,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
meet  with  much  favor  among  observers.  A  modification 
of  this  method  consists  in  floating  the  glass  plate  upon  mer- 
cury ;  but  by  far  the  best  method,  and  the  one  almost  uni- 
versally employed,  is  to  use  a  surface  of  mercury  direct  in 
some  such  contrivance  aa  shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  Jy hi 
represents  a  wooden  YLQ.  3. 

trough  about  four 
inches  long  and  three 
wide,  so  constructed 
that  a  funnel  being 
screwed  into  an  aper- 
ture at  A,  and  mercury 
being  admitted,  the 
mercury  flows  through 
a  narrow  channel  till 
it  comes  to  the  outlet 
at  I,  when  it  rises  and 
overflows  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  basin  k  i  I.  The  ob- 
ject in  sending  it  through  the  funnel  at  h  and  the  channel 
h  i  is  to  get  rid  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  clouds 
the  surface  after  standing  in  an  ordinary  bottle  for  some 
time.  This  scum  is  left  in  the  funnel,  and  the  surface  is 
left  clean  and  bright  at  k  i  /.  Owing  to  its  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness, a  slight  current  of  air  or  tremor  of  any  kind  ren- 
ders observation  extremely  difficult.  Currents  of  air  are 
guarded  against  by  the  cover  a  b  c  d  e,  which  consists  of  a 
frame  holding  two  windows  of  plane  glass  at  be  and  erf. 
This  form  of  horizon  cannot  be  used  where  there  is  the 
least  tremor;  but  if,  instead  of  using  the  wooden  trough 
above  described,  we  form  a  vessel  of  flat  copper  turned 
up  at  the  edges  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  then 
amalgamate  the  copper  vessel  by  the  friction  of  mercury 
with  water  and  rotten-stone,  and  then  carefully  wash  with 
an  abundance  of  water  and  dry  it  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  very  clean  linen,  and  pour  mercury  into  such  a  vessel 
until  it  overflows,  we  may  skim  off  all  impurities,  and  have 
left  a  brilliant  surface  which  is  particularly  stable.  The 
quantity  of  mercury  in  this  case  need  not  be  more  than  a 
fourth  as  much  as  in  the  ordinary  artificial  horizon.  To  an 
observed  altitude  of  the  sun  or  moon  at  sea  the  following 
corrections  must  be  applied,  which  will  be  illustrated  in 
their  order :  ( 1 )  index  error,  which  may  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive; (2)  dip  of  the  horizon,  which  is  always  negative;  (3) 
refraction,  which  is  also  negative ;  (4)  semi-diameter  of  the 
body  observed,  which  may  be  positive  or  negative;  (5) 
parallax,  which  is  always  positive.  The  index  error  was 
determined  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  Suppose  the  fol- 
lowing observations  had  been  taken  by  placing  the  limbs  of 
the  sun  as  shown  in  the  two  following  figures,  where  Fig.  4 


FIG.  4. 
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represents  the  two  solar  images  in  contact  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  Fig.  5  represents  the  same  images  after  the 
vernier  has  been  moved  so  as  to  bring  the  opposite  edges 
in  contact.  We  thus  virtually  measure  the  sun's  diameter 
on  and  off  the  arc,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  be 
the  reading  of  the  sextant  when  the  horizon  and  index 
glasses  arc  parallel. 

Suppose  the  reading  to  be  in  Fig.  4  =  360°  29'  40" 

"  "       "     "    B  =  859°  25'  SO" 

Mean  =  359°  57'  45" 

Consequently  the  index  correction  will  be  +2'  15".  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  does  away  with  the  nse 
of  the  csmputed  semi-diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  observa- 
tions arc  symmetrical.  The  index  error  may  be  determined 
by  noting  the  reading  of  the  sextant  when  the  direct  and 
reflected  images  of  any  distant,  well-defined  point  are  made 
to  coincide  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope.  The  cor- 
rection for  dip  of  the  horizon  is  necessary,  because,  as  the 
observer  Bt  sea  is  elevated  some  feet  above  the  surface  of 
fii  water,  the  distant  horizon  is  projected  to  a  lower  point 


on  the  celestial  sphere.  It  may  be  computed  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  where 

rf  =  dip  in  minutes  of  arc; 

h  —  height  of  observer's  eye  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
—  I          o 

d=  V  h  X  3437.75  X  \! . 

\  20888761.5 

=  1.064 V  h,  very  nearly. 

Expressed  in  a  convenient  rule,  the  dip  in  minutes  very 
nearly  equals  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  eve  in 
feet.  The  following  table  gives  its  amount  for  various 
heights  in  feet: 
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28 
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5  13 
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6  43 
6  07 
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85 
90 
95 
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HO 

7'  48" 
8  06 
8  23 
8  39 
8  55 
9  11 
9  26 
9  41 
10  09 

The  correction  for  refraction  presents  too  intricate  a  prob- 
lem to  be  followed  out  in  the  limits  of  this  article.  Usu- 
ally, the  mean  refraction  is  sufficient  for  the  accuracy  of 
sextant-work,  and  this  may  bo  taken  directly  for  any  given 
altitude  from  some  table.  The  following  is  an  approxi- 
mate formula  for  the  mean  refraction  at  the  sea-level : 

r  =  57. "  538  tan.  z  ; 

where  z  =  zenith  distance  of  the  observed  body. 
The  correction  for  semi-diameter  is  the  addition  of  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  body  observed  to  the  observed  alti- 
tude of  its  lower  limb,  or  its  subtraction  from  the  observed 
altitude  of  its  upper  limb  to  obtain  the  altitude  of  its 
centre.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  it  is  better  to  observe  a 
certain  number  of  altitudes  of  the  lower  limb  and  the 
number  of  the  upper  limb.  The  means  will  then  give  the 
altitudes  of  the  centre  of  the  sun,  providing  the  lower  and 
upper  limbs  have  been  observed  alternately. 

The  Correction  fur  ]>araU<tj-. — Since  all  astronomical 
observations  are  referred  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  an  al- 
titude observed  from  its  surface  will  be  less  than  the  true 
altitude  until  the  body  reaches  the  zenith,  when  its  dis- 
placement as  seen  projected  on  the  celestial  sphere  is  zero. 
This  correction  becomes  insensible  in  the  case  of  the  fixed 
stars.  It  may  amount  to  about  9"  in  the  case  of  the  sun, 
to  about  19"  in  the  case  of  Mars,  and  to  about  2"  in  the 
case  of  Jupiter.  In  the  case  of  the  moon  it  is  a  large  and 
varying  quantity.  The  following  table  shows  its  amount 
at  various  altitudes  of  the  sun : 
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Of  the  above  corrections,  those  for  dip  of  the  horizon, 
semi-diameter,  and  parallax  vanish  in  the  case  of  a  star 
observed  on  land  and  with  an  artificial  horizon.  The  true 
altitude  of  the  observed  object  is  obtained  by  summariz- 
ing the  above  corrections  and  applying  the  result  to  the 
observed  reading  of  the  sextant.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
a  source  of  error  sometimes  exists  in  the  dark  glasses  used 
to  modify  the  sun's  light.  Should  such  an  error  exist,  it 
may  be  eliminated  by  making  half  of  the  observations 
with  the  shade-glasses  in  one  position,  and  the  other  half 
with  the  shade-glasses  reversed  in  their  supports.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  common  precaution  with  the  best  observers  to 
make  half  the  observations  with  the  shade-glasses  and 
artificial  horizon-roof  in  one  position,  and  the  remaining 
half  with  both  reversed. 

Mounted  on  a  stand,  and  all  the  errors  carefully  esti- 
mated, the  sextant  gives  results  much  more  accurate  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Thus,  Prof.  William  Harkness 
from  the  discussion  of  930  observed  altitudes  of  the  sun 
adopts  as  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  a  set  of  six  al- 
titudes of  the  sun,  ±  3. "00.  Ho  also  finds  that  the  weights 
to  be  given  to  a  series  of  observations  sustain  the  follow- 
ing relations  to  the  number  of  observations  in  each  series : 


No.  of  obsei 

lions. 


Weight. 


1.00 
1.60 
2.29 


No.  of  obscrvi 

tl'HIS. 


8 
16 

100 


Weight. 


2.91 
3.37 
3.88 


The  prismatic  sextant  by  Pistor  and  Martin  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  prisin  is  enabled  to  measure  angles  up  to 
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It-  i4Jafta«ltl  arc  tin-  -MIIIO  a*  those  of  !liu  ordi- 
iinry  Hcxiiint.    Tin'  box  -extant  i«  merely  a  miniature  one. 

]••,„•    a    dumufiol    of    il"'    .-extant    generally    ne    Win. 

Chanv.net.  Manual  a/  Practical  mud  >'/./'•  r,..J  Aitn ,<:l 

(Philadelphia.  l>7li:  l>r.  «'.  M.  BuMrnfeind,  Elmemii 
,/,,•  VtrmctiHHgtkuna,  i  .Munich,  1*72):  Mcrrilicld  and  V.\ 

,.,.,  .V jatim   ...,./  .\,i ,,i,,,./     {Oranomy  i  London.  I 

K.  I, .„, mi  .  I',,, .,;,,, i    I,/,- ay  (Kan   York.  1844).     l-'or 

!  pioblcnis  ,IM. I  capacity  nf  tin-  sextant  I'nr  scientific 
piirpn-e-  iee  M.mtlil,/  .V.,r,v.»  /;.  .1.  .•>'.,  1868,  JUHUV?  | 
is;:;.  NoM-mber:  WaMngton  .l«'""<.  '//,«..  |sc,7.  Apn.  ii.: 
I  M;II.  App.  i. :  /'••'/•/•  .Inn.,  vol.  K.\i.x.  p.  i:;ii:  Attnm.  JvadL, 
rol.  MI.  |..  -.'I'.L':  M>|.  xxiii.  p.  :i-'1.  LKOXAHII  WAI. DO. 

Sex  Ins  rmpir  icll",  a  Pyrrhonic  »r  skeptical  phi- 
lo.opher.  flourished  in  tin-  lirst  half  of  the  third  century 
A.  i).  lic.Mind  the  fads  thril  In-  «:ij  an  African  and  a  phy- 
H"ian  cif  tin-  empirical  ir,  U  he  preferred  t»  .-ay.  the 
methodical  school,  ii'ilhini:  i-  known  of  hi*  personal  liin- 
tor\.  lie  is  known  childly  a-  the  author  of  three  work*, 
Miiini;  forth,  in  |irinei|ile  ami  ill-tail,  the  skeptical,  or,  an 
.  nical  philosophy:  (I  I  luitiiuttnii,*  /'///•- 
rliniiiniiir  I  OVM^ynw  'Virorviruiff.!!).  dealing  with  the  princi- 

Si  skeptiri-m;  (2)  a  work  mi  philosophy  in  it*  three 
i\isions.  "f  wh'n-h  twn  hunks,  entitleil  Tlcpi  «iA(X70<(>iat.  lire 

ileMite.l   i"  lu-.'ie.  two   to  physics,  and  one  to  ethics;  (3) 

A'fiiii"!  tli''    M>ith>  iii'tli'-i'ittH    (  Hpo?   roil*   owo   Twf   p.a.&w6.-riav 

'Ai>Tippi|<r«  I.  in  nix  books,  devoted  r<-spccii\cly  to  grammar, 

rhetoric,    c neiry,    aritliinetic,    astronomy,    anil    music. 

Scxtus  umlertonk  to  prove  that  there  is  no  criterion  of 
truth  cither  in  the  subject  man,  or  in  his  facilities  of  ap- 
prehension, or  in  his  mode  of  apprehension  (xptr^piov  i^>' 
ov,  4i'  o!i,  naff  a).  He  argued,  further,  that  even  if  we  had 
a  criterion,  it  would  bo  of  m>  use  unless  we  were  sure  that 
there  existed  truth  to  which  it  could  be  applied.  And  even 
if  this  were  admitted,  lie  said,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  inas- 
much as  we  should  not  know  whether  to  look  fur  it  in  that 
which  appears  or  in  that  which  is  hid.  Even  if  we  knew 
this,  by  what  sign  or  murk,  ho  asks,  should  we  know  the 
truth?  As  there  is  no  such  sign,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
proof  and  nothing  certain.  All  that  men  can  reach  is  a 
certain  amount  of  probability,  derivable  from  the  observa- 
tion of  phenomena,  and  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  conduct 
life  anil  attain  that  calm  (oropofia)  which  the  mind  natu- 
rally craves.  Sextns  might  be  called  the  Hume  of  ancient 
philosophy.  Ho  differs  from  Hume,  however,  in  this,  that 
he  regards  our  notions  and  concepts  objectively,  not  psy- 
chologically. He  deals  with  the  notions  themselves,  not 
with  their  mode  of  production.  (  Work*  edited  by  Fahri- 
cius  (Leipsio,  1718;  reprinted,  2  vols.  8vo,  1842),  by  liek- 
ker  (Berlin,  1842).  Cf.  McColl,  The  Grtfk  Sceptic*  (Lon- 
don and  Cambridge,  1869).)  TUOMAS  DAVIDSOS. 

Sey'bert  (ADAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  In 
177.::  went  to  Kurope  1793  ;  studied  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
Paris,  and  liiittingcn,  giving  special  attention  to  chemistry 
and  mineralogy:  was  member  of  Congress  1809-15  and 
1817-1'.!:  visited  Europe  1819,  and  again  1824,  and  d.  at 
Paris  .May  L',  ISL'.'I.  Author  of  scientific  papers  On  Pittrc- 
t'«>  tfun  of  the  ttlood  (1793)  and  Experiment*  and  Olmerrn- 
tiinin  tin  Lttnd  and  on  Air,  and  On  the  AtfUMpktft  of 
Mnrthfn  (in  Philo*.  Tram.,  iv.)  and  of  The  Ktitlintlml  An- 
nals of  the  U,  S.  (1818) — a  work  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  famous  article  (Edinburgh.  Review,  Jan.,  1820)  in 
which  Sydney  Smith  asked,  "Who  reads  an  American 
book  ?" 

Seychelles',  a  group  of  thirty  small  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  3°  SO'  and  5°  45' S.,  and  be- 
tu.cn  Ion.  55°  20'  and  50°  20'  E.,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  They  aro  rocky  and  high,  but  very  fertile  and 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  especially  of  palms. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  with  some  success.  The  largest  is 
Malic,  16  miles  long  and  4  miles  broad.  The  Seychelles 
I-lanils  \\en-  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  early  in  the 
si  \treuth  century;  they  were  first  settled  by  the  French  in 
IT.'ii'i,  and  became  an  English  possession  in  1794. 

Seychelles  Cocoanut,  the  double  eocoanut,  the  fruit 
of  I.'»l">'  "t  S>tjrl,,/l,,,-u/it,  a  noblcpalm  tree,  now  becoming 
rare  in  its  native  islands.  The  Orientals  ascribe  great  and 
mysterious  \  irtui-s  to  ibis  curious  nut,  and  in  media'val  Eu- 
rope it  was  sold  for  fabulous  prices.  The  ancients  believed 
that  it  grew  at  the  sea-bottom.  Practically,  it  is  far  less 
valuable  than  the  true  eoeoanut. 

SrytTarth  nil  STAV^,  Pit.  IX.  D.  D.,  b.  at  Uebigau,  Sax- 
ony.. I  uly  i:i,  17!'li:  was  educated  at  Leipsic  I'liiversity, where 
he  was  prot'e-M.r  of  an -hu-nlogy  from  1S25  to  1855;  pro- 
II  in  a  Lutheran  seminary  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1855-71, 
and  afterward  took  up  his  re.-idence  in  New  York  City. 
Author  of  nuiiierinis  works  in  Herman  and  Latin  upon  the- 
t>l"L;}.  "rietital  philology,  in ytho!o£y,  history,  and  chro- 
nnln^y.  chiefly  notable  for  their  extreme  advocacy  of  the 
literal  school  of  biblical  interpretation  and  their  entire  re- 


jection of  (he  sysii  in  and  results  of  the  Egyptian  researches 
of  Ctiaiiipollinii  and  llnn-en. 

Scy'mour,  p.-v..  New  Haven  e,,..  Conn.,  on  N'aiigntuck 
River  and  It.  !(..  HI  miles  \.  w.  „{  N,.«-  llmcn.  ha«  4 
chnrchi's,  a  public  library,  I  newspaper,  :'.  hotel-,  and  pn- 
ner.  rubber,  woolli-n,  cutlery,  pin.  and  nail  factories,  run 
lp\  water-power  from  the  tall-  ot  .\;.n^atn.-k.  l!Ia'li-ll,  and 
Little  river-.  P.  L'l:':'.  \V.  C.  Sn  \ni-i:.  KM.  ••  1!  i:.  olin." 

Seymour,  ]i.-v.,  .lacksun  co.,  Ind.,  at  the  junction  of 
Ohio  and  M  i  - -i--ippi  and  I,ouis\illc  and  Indiaiiapotis 
K.  Ks.,  all  miles  S.  id' the  latter  place,  contains  '.(  ehiir.-bi--, 
good  schools,  1  hank.  :i  •  .  -poke  and  cradle  fac- 

tory, a  rolling-mill,  I  woollen-factory,  foundry,  a  carriage- 
factory,  and  :i  planing-mills.     P.  2.172. 

A.  A.  DAVtso.f,  ED.  "Docwn  IT." 

Srymour,  p.-v.,  Wayne  co.,  la.,  on  South-western  U.K., 
has  3  churches,  excellent  school-,  1  new-paper,  1  bank,  J 
hotels,  1  steam-mill,  and  a  coal-shaft.  P.  about  750. 

C.  W.  liot.sTKii,  Kn  "  KKI-ORTKR." 

Seymonr,  tp.,  La  Faycttc  co.,  Wis.    P.  419. 

Seymour,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     P.  251. 

Seymour  (EDWARD),  duke  of  Somerset.    See  SOMERSET, 

Dl'KR  OP. 

Seymour  (CKORGE  Fox),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1829; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1850  and  from  the  (ien- 
eral  Theological  Seminary  in  1854;  had  charge  of  a  mis- 
sion-station at  Dobbs  Ferry  for  six  years  ;  became  first  head 
of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  1860,  and  in  1861  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mary's  church,  Manhuttanville,  N.  V.:  in  1863 
went  to  St.  John's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  and  while  there 
was  in  1865  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
(jcneral  Theological  Seminary.  The  following  year  he  re- 
signed the  rectorship  of  St.  John's;  in  1874  was  chosen 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois,  but  the  General  Conven- 
tion refused  to  confirm  him ;  in  1875  elected  dean  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary.  J.  li.  Humor. 

Seymour  (Sir  GEORGE  HAMILTON),  grandson  of  the  first 
marquis  of  Hertford,  b.  in  England  in  1797;  graduated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford;  entered  the  diplomatic  scr\  i  <• 
1817;  served  as  secretary  of  legation  at  Frankfort,  Berlin, 
and  Constantinople;  became  minister  at  Florence  1830, 
envoy  at  Brussels  1835,  at  Lisbon  1846,  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burg 1851  ;  was  approached  by  the  ciar  Nicholas  with  pro- 
posals to  England  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  1853 — a 
scheme  which  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war;  was  recalled 
on  the  proclamation  of  that  war,  Mar.,  1854;  made  envoy 
to  Vienna  Dec.,  1855,  and  retired  from  the  service  on  a 
pension  Mar.,  185$. — His  cousin,  Sir  GEORGE  FRANCIS  (1787- 
1870),  was  a  distinguished  admiral. 

Seymour  (HORATIO),  I.I..H.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
May  31,  1778;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1797;  studied 
law  under  Judge  Gould  at  Litchfield;  settled  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  1799;  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
Vermont  1809-17;  U.  S.  Senator  1821-33;  was  Whig  can- 
didate for  governor  18.16,  and  became  judge  of  probate 
1847.  D.  at  Middlebury  Nov.  21, 1857. 

Seymour  (HORATIO),  1.1..D..  nephew  of  Senator  Ho- 
ratio, b.  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1810; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Utica;  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Genera  academies,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Partridge's  Military  In- 
stitute, Middletown,  Conn.;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
TJtica  1832,  but  soon  withdrew  from  its  practice  to  devote 
himself  to  the  management  of  the  large  estate  he  inherited 
by  the  death  of  his  father;  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Gor.  Marcy  1833-39;  was  elected  to  the  State  assembly  as 
a  Democrat  1841,  and  three  times  re-elected,  serving  as 
Speaker  in  1845;  was  chosen  mayor  of  Ctica  1842;  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  1850;  was  governor 
1853-55;  vetoed  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  Mar.,  1854;  was 
defeated  in  the  election  of  that  year  by  the  prohibitionist 
candidate,  Myron  H.  Clark ;  was  again  elected  governor  as 
a  War  Democrat  1862;  aided  in  suppressing  the  riots  in 
New  York  City,  and  forwarded  efficient  co-operation  to  the 
national  government  in  the  war  for  the  Union;  was  de- 
feated in  the  election  of  1864,  in  which  year  he  presided 
over  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago,  as 
he  did  again  at  New  York  1868,  when  ho  was  himself  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency  much  against  his  will,  and  re- 
ceived 80  electoral  votes.  He  resides  at  Deertield,  near 
Utica,  and  is  president  (1876)  of  the  National  Dairymen's 
Association  and  of  the  American  Prison  Association. 

Seymour  (Lady  JASE),  third  queen  of  Henry  VIII., 
sister  of  Protector  Somerset,  and  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Seymour,  b.  in  England  about  1510;  became  maid  of 
honor  to  Queen  Anno  Boleyn;  married  Henry  May  20, 
15.16,  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Anne,  and  d.  shortly 
after  niving  birth  to  a  prince  (Edward  VI.)  Oct.  24,  1537. 
Sin-  was  chiefly  notable  for  her  sympathy  with  the  Prot- 
estant Reform. 
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Seymour  (MiciiAKL  HOBAIIT),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1802; 
graduated  :ii  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1825:  took  orders  in 
the  Church  nf  England;  held  several  curacies  in  Ireland; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ]iul|iit  and  on  the  platform  us 
a  c'intrnvcrsialist  against  Uunian  Catholicism,  anil  offici- 
ated many  years  as  afternoon  and  evening  lecturer  at 
Rhickl'riars  and  Snuthwark,  London.  D.June  19,  1874. 
Author  uf  several  effective  works  upon  Roman  Catholicism, 
nt  w  hich  the  best  known  was  .Munihuji  ummnj  the  Jesuiti  at 
Hume  (1849). 

Seymour  (THOMAS),  BAROX  SEYJIOI-K  OF  SI-DKLEY, 
brother  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  b.  in  England  almnt 
1505;  was  ennobled  and  made  grand  admiral  of  England 
•  Ian.,  1.M7:  privately  married  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of 
Henry  VIII..  the  same  year :  was  given  the  custody  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  and  of  Lady  Jane  Grey;  projected  a 
marriage  with  the  former  1548;  intrigued  against  his 
brother,  the  Protector;  was  accused  of  treason;  refused  to 
obey  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  council ;  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  Jan.  19,  1549;  was  shortly  after  at- 
tainted, and  beheaded  Mar.  20,  1549. 

Seymour  (THOMAS  HART),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
1  MIS  ;  educated  at  Partridge's  Military  Academy  at  Middle- 
tiivn:  became  a  lawyer  at  Hartford,  and  editor  of  the 
Jfffvrnonian  (1837),  a  Democratic  newspaper;  was  some 
time  judge  of  probate;  sat  in  Congress  1843—45;  served  in 
the  Mexican  war  as  major  of  the  9th  regiment;  became 
lieutenant-colonel  Aug.  12,  1847;  commanded  the  9th  In- 
fantry after  the  death  of  Colonel  Ransom  at  Molino  del 
Rey;  was  brevetted  colonel  for  services  at  Chapultepcc 
Sept.  13,  1847;  was  governor  of  Connecticut  1850-53,  and 
minister  to  Russia  1853-57.  D.  at  Hartford  Sept.  3,  1S68. 

Seymour  (TKUMAN),  b.  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Sept.  24, 
1824;  graduated  at  West  Point  1846;  entered  the  1st  Ar- 
tillery :  was  brevetted  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry 
in  the  Mexican  war;  was  professor  at  West  Point  18JU-.">:1 ; 
served  under  Maj.  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter  Apr.,  1861 ; 
became  chief  of  artillery  of  McCall's  division  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  Mar.,  1862;  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Apr.  28,  1862 ;  was  distinguished  in 
the  Virginia  and  Maryland  campaigns ;  was  severely 
wounded  at  Fort  Wagner  July  18,  1863 ;  commanded  an 
expedition  to  Florida  Feb.,  1864;  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  Wilderness ;  commanded  a  division  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Oct.,  1864,  and  became  major-general  1865. 

Seyne,  La,  town  of  France,  department  of  Var,  op- 
posite Toulon,  has  a  good  harbor  and  carries  on  consider- 
able fishing  and  shipbuilding.  P.  11,700. 

Sez'ze  [anc.  Setia],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome, 
on  a  hill  overlooking  extensive  marshes  toward  the  W. 
The  remains  of  a  triple  Cyclopean  wall  prove  its  great  an- 
tiquity, if  they  do  not  confirm  the  tradition  that  it  was 
founded  by  Hercules — a  tradition  still  preserved  in  the  mu- 
nicipal arms  in  the  figure  of  a  lion.  The  foundations  of 
many  ancient  temples  of  great  extent  may  still  bo  seen. 
The  present  walls  are  from  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire; 
the  mediaeval  history  of  the  town  is  closely  connected  with 
the  fierce  feuds  of  the  great  Roman  houses.  The  wines  of 
Sezze  have  always  had  a  good  reputation,  and  the  traffic  of 
the  place  is  now  confined  to  this  and  other  agricultural 
products  of  the  vicinity.  Both  the  costume  and  the  dialect 
of  the  inhabitants  still  retain  some  striking  peculiarities. 
P.  9367. 

Sforz'a,  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  which  ruled 
Milan  as  a  dukedom  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries and  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  polities  of 
Italy  by  their  ambition,  which  was  generally  accompanied 
with  violence  and  faithlessness,  and  by  their  talent,  which 
was  not  always  accompanied  with  education,  though  sev- 
eral members  showed  interest  for  and  gave  much  protection 
to  science,  poetry,  and  art.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
(1)  GIACOMUZZO  ATTEXDOLO,  a  peasant-boy  from  Cotignola 
in  the  Romagna,  b.  1369.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bodily  strength,  and  received  the  surname  8/orza,  "  the 
forcer ;"  became  chief  of  a  band  of  condottieri,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Queen  Joanna  II.  of  Naples,  who  made  him 
grand  constable;  served  afterward  Pope  Martin  V.,  who 
made  him  a  count,  and  d.  in  1424. — (2)  His  son,  FRANCESCO, 
b.  in  1401,  was  chief  of  a  large  troop  of  mercenaries,  and 
served  the  highest  bidder.  He  invented  a  new  tactical 
trick  which  made  his  troop  very  effective  in  battle;  en- 
tered the  service  of  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  and  was  very 
successful  in  his  undertakings ;  received  Visconti's  daugh- 
ter, Bianca,  in  marriage,  and  Cremona  as  her  dowry ;  took 
Ancona  from  the  pope,  and  began  to  settle  down  in  fixed 
purposes.  In  1447,  Visconti  died  without  any  male  heirs, 
and  Milan  instituted  a  republican  government.  But  in 
1450,  Francesco  seized  the  ducal  crown,  defeated  his  adver- 
saries both  in  Milan  and  among  the  other  states  in  North- 
ern Italy,  reigned  well,  and  d.  in  1466,  much  beloved  by 


his  subjects. — (3)  His  son,  GAI.EAZZO  MARIA,  b.  in  1444, 
was  a  monster  of  debauchery  and  ferocity,  and  was  assas- 
sinated in  1476. — (4)  He  was  followed  by  his  son,  GIOVANNI 
GAI.KA/.ZO,  b.  in  11  (is,  during  whose  minority  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  by  his  mother,  Bona  of  Savoy. — (5) 
But  in  1470,  Lrnoviro  TIM:  Moon,  a  brother  of  Galeazzo 
Maria,  b.  in  1  I:"»l,  banished  Bona  and  assumed  the  regenc}', 
and  in  1494  he  poisoned  his  nephew  and  ascended  the  ducal 
throne  himself.  As  Galcazzo  Maria  was  married  to  a  Nea- 
politan princess,  Naples  remonstrated  very  seriously  against 
the  usurpation,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  danger 
Ludovico  induced  Charles  VIII.  of  Franco  to  assert  his 
claims  on  Naples.  But  the  success  of  the  French  alarmed 
him  more  than  the  threats  of  Naples,  and  he  now  formed  a 
league  between  all  the  North  Italian  states  against  France. 
To  punish  him,  Louis  XII.  invaded  his  country,  which  he 
claimed  as  a  grandson  of  Valentina  Visconti,  captured  him 
in  1500,  and  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Loches  in  the 
present  department  of  Indrc-et- Loire,  where  he  d.  in  1510. 
— (6)  His  son.  MASSIMII.IAXO,  b.  in  1491,  was  made  duke  in 
1512  by  the  Holy  League,  but  expelled  by  the  French  in 
151:!;  reinstated  in  the  same  year  by  Charles  V.  after  the 
battle  of  Novara,  but  was  again  driven  out  by  Francis  I. 
after  the  battle  of  Marignano,  and  finally  sold  hia  claims  to 
the  dukedom  to  France  for  a  pension. — (7)  His  brother, 
FitAXCEsco  II.,  b.  in  1492,  was  made  duke  of  Milan  by 
Charles  V.  in  1522  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  at  his 
death  (Oct.  24,  1535),  he  being  the  last  representative  of 
the  main  line  of  the  house,  the  country  was  incorporated 
with  Austria.  Collateral  branches  of  the  family,  the  counts 
of  Santa  Fiora  and  the  dukes  of  Sforza-Cesariui,  arc  still 
flourishing  in  Italy. 

'S  Gravesan'de,  van  (WII.LKM  JAKOB),  b.  at  Herz- 
ogenbusch  (Bois-le-Duc),  Holland,  Sept.  27,  1688;  studied 
first  law,  then  mathematics,  ph}*sics,  and  philosophy  at 
Leyden  and  Leipsic;  edited  1714-22  the  Journal  Litlfraire, 
and  attracted  much  attention  by  both  his  mathematical 
and  his  philosophical  essays,  and  was  appointed  professor, 
fir.-t  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  1717,  then  of  phi- 
losophy in  1734,  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  where  he  d. 
Feb.  28,  1742.  His  principal  works  are  Physicen  Elementa 
Mnthematica  (1720),  Philosophize  .MnptofttafMe  InttitHtioMt 
(1723),  lalroditclio  nil  Philuimphi<tm  (1736);  his  (Emres 
philoiophiques  et  mathfmatiynct  were  published  in  2  vols. 
in  1774. 

Shabbo'na,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  111.    P.  1205. 

Shabonier,  p.-v.,  Xaskaskia  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  III.,  on 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  P.  143. 

Shackle'ford,  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  on  Clear  fork 
of  Brazos  River,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  productive 
soil.  Cap.  Fort  Griffin.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  455. 

Shad  [Ger.  Schnde],  a  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  the  family  Clupeidse,  agreeing  in  the  possession  of  an 
oblong-fusiform  and  rather  high  and  compressed  body, 
with  trenchant  and  serrated  belly,  the  preopcrculum  and 
suborbitat  higher  than  long,  a  deep  re-entering  notch  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  at 
least  toothless ;  these  are  by  some  naturalists  combined  in 
a  peculiar  genus,  Aloaa,  but  by  ethers  with  them  are  asso- 
ciated species  of  the  groups  Pomolobm,  firfi-oortia,  etc., 
and  by  others  still  they  are  all  regarded  as  constituents  of 
the  enlarged  genus  Cltipca,  and  thus  confounded  with  the 
salt-water  herrings,  etc.  The  £hads  are  all  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  anodromous,  like  the  salmon, 
living  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  the  sea,  but  in 
the  spring  ascending  the  rivers  in  large  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  The  time  of  ascent  is  determined  by 
the  temperature,  and  the  point  is  only  limited  by  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  form  of  dams  or  fall's  which 
cannot  bo  overleaped,  although  the  larger  portion  spawn 
at  intervals  far  below  this  final  point.  The  eggs  are  mod- 
erate in  size,  the  ovaries  of  a  single  female  having  gen- 
erally, it  is  said,  about  25.000  eggs,  although  sometimes  as 
many  as  100,000  to  150,000.  They  are  discharged  near  the 
surface,  and  slowly  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  time  between 
impregnation  and  hatching  depends  on  the  temperature, 
and  varies  from  about  three  to  six  days:  thus,  when  the 
temperature  is  about  75°  to  80°  F.  they  hatch  in  about 
seventy  hours  or  little  more,  while  at  a  temperature  of  flL10 
to  67°  they  are  delayed  to  about  six  days.  The  shads  are 
the  largest  and  most  esteemed,  at  least  in  America  and 
China,  of  the  Clupeida;.  The  best-known  species  are  four 
— viz.  Alona  1'iilynrin  and  Alow  finta  of  Western  Europe, 
Alma  oapidittiiuH  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.,  and  Aloud  Kern*;/ 
of  China,  which  last  especially  ascends  the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
River.  The  European  species  are  held  in  much  less  esteem 
than  the  American  and  Asiatic.  The  last  are  esteemed 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  finest,  of  fishes  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  their  ovaries  are  also  regarded  as  special 
objects  of  luxury.  The  capture  of  these  fishes  gives  rise  to 
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a  large  industry,  and  in  the  MUrlj  •princ  BOntlu  the  ' 

in,  MI  in  I"  .1  lai    •  ii  Ihcircaptmc  by  means 

cit'  lixcd   DBU   :l     well   a      -run--.  and  In  a  small   extent   by  dip- 

oads  eat  little  or  nothing  when  in  fresh  water,  Inn 
i  Mm     i  i-  e  in  i  In-  II  v,  although  nnt  moogb  !•>  cnn-t  ituic 

thrill  generally    I  .•.•••_'ni/ed   game   li-hc-.        Ill   tin     gall    water 

ali<l  estuaries  thev  feed  ehielly  on  small  crustacean.-,  such 

a-  p.  .-I  -I  I.-'/  ...'I.-.  \Villlintllcla.-l  tew  yea  r-  at  tempi  - 
lla\c  I  .....  II  made  I  iv  till'  1.  S.  cnmmi.-.-inhcr  of  li.-h  and 
li-llcric-  In  intrndllcc  the  shlt'l  illtn  till'  \\alcls  nl  California 

Mini  th.i-c  eiiipt\  ing  intii  tin-  liull  "I  Mexico,  iii  which  ln.-t 

tlirv  li:nl,  boWOVW,  ahc.l'h  hcell  In  .-nine  e\li  111  ac.'  I  i  null  c.  I. 
Ii  ha-  al  n  ln-rll  -nlli:lll  In  inll'.dllcc  the  American  species 
inln  I  j<  -i  in  ;in  w  atel  .  hill  I  In  -lini  I  ness  nl  I  ll  (•  |  ic  r  inil  nf  hatch- 
ing lill'l  I  In-  tcndemc--  nl  I  he  \  nling  ha\  c  hitherto  rendered 
futile  tlif  !illrni|jt.  The  tish  commi  -i.imr-  nl  .-i-ii  -ml  Al 
Innlie  Mill.'-.  c-pc,-iallv  111''  T.  S.  i  .....  iinis-inni  r  anil  the 
cnmmi—i.iucrs  .if  the  State-  ..[  Cnii  licet  icut.  New  \  nrk.  and 
Mar\  'lall'l,  ha\e  Ini  several  years  past  elldea\  nrcd.  l,y  arti- 
li.  lal  !.  i'Hli'la  linn,  In  iliclea-c  III.-  supply  of  this  s| 
which  hail  been  o\  crtishe.1.  and.  it  ha-  heen  claimed,  SUC- 
I  iii|;'i|  their  exertinn-.  Tin  ..i>nut;  (iit.i.. 

Shnd'dock  [called  I'ompelmooge  in  the  East  In- 

dies], the  large  IVuit  nt'  f'iti-ii*  tlt-'ii,n<iiittn,  a  small  tree  of 

lauge  family  I  Kutaeeii-  ).      It  has  n  watery  pulp,  cool- 

in_'.  acid,  amniatic.    innl    s  .......  what    l.itlcr.      It   i"   used  for 

p..--.  i  vc-.  It  wus  named  from  one  Shaddock,  who  carried 
il  tVnni  India  tn  .lalnaicit.  Kissn  describes  six  varieties. 
Tin-  trail  sninetiiiii's  weighs  tit'teen  pounds. 

Simile,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     1'.  { 

Sliailc'iilli-,  p.-v.,  Hamilton  tp.,  Franklin  CO.,  on 
Seioto  River,  0.  ('.  IL'l. 

Sliad'illr,  tile  .1/oxa  natlinftt&  little  ppntted  sllad  about 
a  foot  Iniii:,  raii^hl,  hut  not  abundantly,  off  the  New  York 
and  Xeu  .In 

Shad  Tree,  or  ISilsh,  the  Amrlinn-lili'i-  i'itnaden»i»  of 
the  order  K-.-a-  >  :n.  Ii  i-  remarkable  for  its  numerous  and 
8tronx'\  -marked  \  arieti<-s.  snme  of  them  very  small  shrubs 
and  others  larger  shrubs,  and  it  occasionally  grows  to  be  a 
tin.  .iii  tret  hijjli  or  more.  Its  wood  is  hard,  white,  and 
\ery  tine  u'raineii.  Us  flowers  appear  in  early  spring  in 
1m.  -e  v.hiie  raeemes.  The  fruit  is  a  juicy  and  savory  berry, 
abundant  in  the  North-west,  where  it  is  called  service-berry. 
It  is  there  collected  as  food,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients 

of  the  nali\  e  peni  luicail. 

Shad'wull    (THOMAS),    b.    at   Ptanton    Hall,   Norfolk, 
l-'ii'^land,   about    1040;    educated   at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge; studied  law  at  the  Temple,  London;  travelled  on 
the  (nniineui:    acquired  considerable   reputation    by   his 
comedy.    Tin-   Sultm    l..,n  :•*.   produced  in  1668;    devoted 
himself  thenceforth    to  literature,  chiefly    dramatic;    was 
author.  :n  ......  ;  many  other  plays,  of  The  Virtuoso  (1676), 

l.<i,i,;,»lih;-  H^teiM  (1681),  Thf  Hi/uire  of  Altntia  (1688), 
and  \~iiliinii  !•/•«,  .,,  Tin-  Stm'k-Jobben  (1693);  became  poet- 
I  historiographer  16S8,  succeeding  Hry- 
den  in  both  posts,  and  thereby  incurring  a  resentment 
which  led  to  his  unjust  impalement  by  that  poet  as  the 
hero  nt'  M<i,-  /'/-.•/./!""  in  the  character  of  "monarch  of 
dnlness."  1  1.  He,  •.  ft,  lli'JL'.  His  collective  \\~orki  appeared 
in  I  M.ls..  i  run. 

Shady  Spring,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Raleigh  co.,  West  Va. 
1'.  1880. 

Shacrferstown,  p.-v.,  Heidelberg  tp.,  Lebanon  co., 
I'a.  I'.  6a«. 


Uaftec'bnry  (  ANTBONT  A.SIII.KY  Cooper), 

at  \\  imliiiriie   St.  (iiles,  Dnrsetshirc,    l^li^land.  July 

L'_.  InL'l,  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Kockbourne,  Hamp- 

shiii>.  ami  grandson  on  the  mother's  side  of  8ir  Anthony 

1  •  tary  nl'  war  to  Queen  Kli/.ahcih  :  entered  Exeter 

Ciilleie,  iKInr.l.  I  Ii:t7,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  1638;  was  elected 

for  Tcwliesliiiry  to  the  Short  Parliament  Apr..  Hi  10.  though 

but  nineteen  years  of  age;  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as 

11  supporter  of  the  king;  wont  over  to  the  popular  party 

Ihll;    commanded    forces    in    Dorsetshire:    stormed 

Abbotshury  and   relieved   Blake  at  Taunton  in  the  same 

V'."  :  was  a  member  of  til*  "  BweboBM  "  Parliament  July, 

I'1'.'-'.,  and  nf  Cromwell's  council  of  state  Dec.,  16  J3  ;  sep- 

I  tVnni  il  .....  aii-e  nf  the  I'mtcctor  Dec.,  16J4;  was  ex- 

I  from  tin-  Parliament  nf  1656;  took  his  seat  in  that 

i..  Hi.  .s;   was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  .Mav, 

1859  i  co  operated  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.;  wiis 

•i   ih  .....  >mmis-i<inri>  >eiit  to  the  new  king  at  Breda 

A|ir.,  ll'tlill:    was    made   a    privy  cnitncillnr    in    May,  and   a 

commissioner   l',.r    the  trial   of  the    regicides    Oct..    liii'.ii; 

•••:a  as  liaron  Ashley  Apr.,  ll'iiil  :   be- 

came chanccllnr  nf  llir  e\el>ei|iier  .May.  lillll  :   opposed  the 

Infinity    hii'c':    supported'  the    Dispensing  bill 

ii-:   »a-  nne  nl   the  grantees  nf  the  province  of  Carolina 

166^  and  lc>ii.>:  secure.  I  the  services  of  John  Locke  as  private 


I  secretary   li'.r.C,  ;   prepared   with   l.ncke  the-  famous  aristo- 
cratic   c.ill-titutinn    tnr    tin:    ^nvclliment    nf    tin     ' 

wan  a  join!  enm  mi.- -inner  nt   i  he  iiea.-m  y  I  »itl7  :  a  in> 
of  the  "Cabal"  1IJ7U:   created  call  nt  Shall. -hui  \   Apr.  L'.'i, 
IliTL':    was   pri--iilcnt   of   the  council   of  trade  and    iiUnla- 
tinus  from  Sept.  J7.   li'iTL'.  In  Apr..  IIITH;   was  Inrdehan.cl 

n  .    17.    1U7J,    to     N..  ietu-ed    a    1.1  ll;e     nli.'lc.l 

l.assadnr  Dec.,   U'.7^  :  \s  .  Irmn 

the  privy  council  May  HI.  11171,  nu  account  of  having  gone 
OUT  to   the  oppnsition;   was  imprisoned  by  order  n 
liamenl  tnr  ai.ling  the  king  in  a-scrlin^  It  ion  «t 

that    hn.ly    11:77    7.-,;    | uicd    the    pa--aL'c    nt    the'  Test    I. ill 

li'7s  ;  became  prc-i.l.  nt  nf  the  cnuncil  Apr.,  li'7'.i  :  |.i. 
the  pas-age  nl  the   1 1  a  ii,  .,  -  i  ..i  pus  act   IT.7'.':    wa-.li- 
from  ollice  Oct..  11:7:1;  picsciiicd  the  duke  of  York   I 
(he-  court  of  king's  bench  as  a  "  Popi.-h  recusant  "  .In: 
H'.MI:  attended  the  Parliament  at  Oxford  Mar.,  H'i>7;  wa» 
thrown  into  pris.m  l.y  order  nf  the  cnuncil  nu  a  •  liarge  of 
high    treason    July  L'.  but    idea-,. I    Dec.   I.   Il,-l.thc   grand 
jury  having  refused  to  liml  a  true  bill;  went  to  Am-tei  .lam 
Nov.,  ItlSL1.  and  d.  there  Jan.  '.'L'.    lli>-::.       lie  was    the    \.-bi 

topbd  of  Dryden's  satire,  is  brilliantly  sketched    l.\    .^la 

can  lay  in  his  11  i«tn,->i,  and  gax  e  name  In  A  -hlc\  and  I  '....pcr 

rivers  in  South  Carolina.     (See  his  /,//'•,  by  \V.  I>.  (']. 
1S71;  also  Fox-Bourne's  Memoir  of  John  Locke,  I 

Shaftesbnry  rAvinnNy  ASIII.KV  I  oupi-r  .iniiuiKAtii. 
or,  grandson  of  the  first  earl,  b.  in  Lnndoii  Kcb.  26,  1671.  J 
was  educated  under  the'  super\  i-inn  nf  I,...  k,  :  c m,., ,  d  Par- 
liament 167;::  ic-i.l..|  in  Holland  1698-99;  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  1699;  supported  the  administration  of  William 
III.,  and  retired  from  public  life  on  the  king's  death  ;  was 
unted  as  a  philanthropist  and  stigmatized  as  a  free  thinker  ; 
published  a  I.<tt<r  t,,i  Knttui»iit*//t  (I70S)  in  defence  of  the 
of  the  ••French  Prophets,"  77/.  .l/n, •</<«».  <t  1'liil,,- 

"/  J:}t"i»«"l>l    {17"',!!.   S>  11*11*   ('',,,,n"ini'H  (17HM,  A   So- 

lil<:ijn,j,  nt-  .I./M'..  <•,  tm  .\utlnn-  (171(1);  spent  much  of  his 
time  on  the  '  'mil  incni.  and  was  preparing  a  work  upon  tho 
arts  of  design  when  he  d.  at  ftaples,  Feb.  15,  17i;i.  His 
principal  work,  C'hnrneleritllei  nf  M'  n,  Mmtir*.  <>/,; 
and  Time*,  was  posthumously  published  (3  vols.,  1713-23 ; 
often  reprinted),  and  enjoyed  great  popularity  for  its  elegant 
and  thoughtful  style. 

Shaftesbury  (Axriioxr  ASHLEY  Cooper),  SKVKXTH 
EARL  or,  b.  in  England  Apr.  2S,  1801;  graduated  at  Chii-t 
Church,  Oxford,  1822;  entered  Parliament  1826;  supported 
the  administrations  of  Liverpool  and  Canning:  was  made 
a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  control  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  ;  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Sir  Itobert 
Peel  1834—35  ;  succeeded  to  the  peerage  1851  ;  has  labored 
zealously  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working-cla--*  - : 
has  been  president  of  the  Ilihlc  Society,  the  Pastoral  Aid 
Society,  the  Protestant  Alliance,  and  other  organizations 
for  the  propagation  of  evangelical  doctrine.",  and  has  been 
long  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  so-called  "  Exeter  Hall" 
school  of  Low  Churchmen. 

Shalt-  lmr\ .  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Harlem  Extension  division  of  Central  Vermont  K.  K,  P. 
2027. 

Shagreen.  See  LEATHER,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER, 
PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Shah  [Pers.,  "king"],  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Persia 
and  of  certain  other  Asiatic  princes.  The  sons  and  other 
male  relatives  of  the  Persian  shah  also  assume  this  title, 
the  full  title  of  the  monarch  being  thak-in-tkak,  "king  of 
kings." 

Shahjchanabad.    See  DKI.HI. 

Shahjehanpoor',  town  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  liengul,  in  Int.  27°  52'  N.,  Ion.  79°  28'  E.,  on  the  tiurrah, 
has  62,875  inhabitants. 

Shnirp  (Jonx  CAMPBELL).  LL.D..  b.  at  Houstoun  House, 
Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  about  1830;  educated  at  Kdin- 
burgh  Academy,  Glasgow  University,  and  Baliol  College, 
iKI'nnl;  was  for  some  years  assistant  master  of  Kugby 
School;  became  professor  of  humanity  at  the  I'niled  Col- 
lege, St.  Andrew's.  1SIH,  and  principal  of  that  institution 
isi'.s.  Author  of  Kiluiiihof.  ,t  Hi:,li/m»t  r««i.ir,,l  (I Mill, 
ShitHm  iii  I'oftri/  innl  I'liilomijihii  (1868),  Leelnnn  mi  I'ul- 
ture,  and  Keli'aion  (1870),  and  of  numerous  contributions 
to  magazine  literature. 

Shakerag,  v.,  Fayctte  co.,  Oa.     P.  1010. 

Shakerag,  v.,  Henry  co.,  Ga.    P.  ii& 

Sha'kers  [so  called  from  certain  rhythmical  movements 
of  the  arms  which  form  a  part  of  their  ceremonial  |, 
called   by  themselves  the  United  Society  of  Believers  in 
Christ's  Second  Appearing.     They  claim  descent  from  tho 
French   Camisards,  and   were   founded  by    Mrs.   Stanley, 

better  known  by  her  maiden  name  as  Ann  I .  -.  ••  I.KK, 

ANN.)     She  was  a  member  of  a  society  founded  in  1747  at 
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Manchester,  England,  liy  Jane  Wardlaw,  a  visionary  anil 
profes.-cd  prophetess,  whose  followers  were  named  Shaking 
Quakers.  HI1  these  people  Mother  Ann  (as  she  was  called 
became  in  1770  the  acknowledged  head.  She  ealled  herself 
"Ann,  the  Word."  and  professed  to  he  the  bride  of  the 
Lamb,  the  queen  of  .Mount  Zion.  and  the  second  appear- 
in"  of  Christ,  lii  1771  she  emigrated  with  her  leading  f.d- 
IcrweH  to  the  T.  S.  In  177(1  they  settled  at  Wuten  lict.  N.  Y., 
but  the  society  did  not  thrive  until  after  1780.  The  Sha- 
ker- lead  a  ooHbate  life,  hold  their  property  in  ei non, 

believe  that  they  eonimunieate  with  the  spirits  of  (lie  de- 
parted, that  the  millennium  has  come,  and  teach  that  lor 
those  who  arc  not  Shakers  marriage,  if  entered  into  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  human  raee,  is  not  sinful.  They  hold 
that  the  millennium  has  come,  make  use  of  the  son;;  ami 
dance  in  worship,  wear  »  peculiar  dress,  and  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  raising  of  medicinal 
herbs,  and  engage  in  a  few  simple  manufactures.  They 
are  a  thrifty,  cleanly,  and  industrious  people.  They  teach 
a  system  of  doctrine  which  is  founded  partly  on  the  Bible 
and  partly  on  the  supposed  revelations  of  Mother  Ann  Lee 
and  their  other  inspired  leaders.  They  are  opposed  to  war 
and  the  use  of  pork  as  food,  and  believe  in  the  exercise 
of  miraculous  gifts.  The  U.  S.  census  for  lS7tt  report-  Is 
communities  of  Shakers,  with  SS50  sittings,  and  £86,000 
in  church  property,  but  their  whole  common  property  is 
worth  over  $10,000,000.  Their  establishment*  are  at  -New 
Gloucester  and  Alfred,  Me. ;  Canterbury  and  En  field,  X.  II.; 
Harvard,  Hancock,  Shirley,  and  Tyringham.  Mass.;  En- 
lield,  Conn.;  2  in  Canaan,  X.  Y.,  and  1  each  in  Groveland, 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  Watervliet.  N.  Y.  (those  in  Canaan 
are  dependent  on  that  at  Mount  Lebanon,  which  is  indeed 
a  kind  of  mother-house  to  all  the  others) ;  at  North  Union, 
Union  Village,  Watervliet,  and  Whitewater,  0.,  and  Pleas- 
ant Hill  and  South  Union,  Ky. 

Shakers,  or  Whitewater  Village,  v.,  Crosby  tp., 
Hamilton  co.,  0.  P.  123. 

Sha'kerstown,  v.,  Van  Buren  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
0.  P.  54. 

Shake'speare  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire,  England,  in  Apr.,  1564 — on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  it  is  supposed.  His  father,  John  Shakespeare,  was 
of  the  yeoman  class ;  his  mother,  Mary  Arden,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  minor  gentry.  John  Shakespeare  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  character  and  ability.  He  became  a 
landholder,  and  rose  rapidly  through  all  the  grades  of 
office  in  Stratford  until  he  became  chief  alderman  and  ejr- 
offlcio  justice  of  the  peace.  Misfortune,  however,  befell 
him,  and  he  was  reduced  to  comparative  poverty,  and  was 
even  subject  to  arrest  for  debt.  Of  Shakespeare's  early  life 
until  he  married  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Stratford,  and 
that  he  acquired  there  a  little  Latin  and  some  Greek.  Pas- 
sages in  his  works  showing  more  than  ordinary  familiarity 
with  law-terms  have  been  regarded  as  indicating  that  he 
was  for  a  time  in  an  attorney's  office.  The  fact  that  he  was 
the  third  child  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  eight  children  of 
a.  man  who  suffered  heavy  losses  may  give  us  assurance 
that  he  was  early  set  at  work  of  some  kind ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  it  was  rather  that  of  an  attorney's  clerk 
than  that  of  a  helper  to  his  father  in  the  trade  of  a  butcher 
— a  story  which  has  only  the  flimsiest  traditional  founda- 
tion. Whatever  his  occupation  in  Stratford,  however,  he 
Boon  left  it,  and  under  very  depressing  circumstances. 
While  but  a  lad  of  seventeen  he  had  become  entangled 
with  a  woman  of  twenty-live,  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Hathaway,  who  lived  at  Shotte'ry  near  Strat- 
ford. He  married  this  woman,  in  another  parish  and  by 
special  license,  when  he  was  but  eighteen,  while  she  was 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  her  first  child,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  was  born  in  May,  1583,  between  four  and 
five  months  after  her  marriage.  How  long  he  lived  with 
her,  and  where,  wo  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably  in 
Stratford,  and  for  not  more  than  three  years.  She  bore  him 
twins,  a  boy  and  girl,  in  Feb.,  1584,  which  were  named 
Hamnet  and  Judith,  her  first  child  having  been  named 
Susanna.  Shakespeare  at  twenty-one,  with  a  wife  eight 
years  his  senior,  whom  ho  married  under  such  circum- 
stances, with  three  children  on  his  hands  and  his  father  in 
distress,  was  driven  to  seek  some  change  for  the  better ;  and 
he  left  Stratford  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  Tradition 
says  that  ho  himself  had  led  a  somewhat  wild  although  not 
a  vicious  life,  and  that,  having  killed  some  of  the  deer  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford,  and  having 
written  a  rhyming  lampoon  upon  him  and  affixed  it  to  his 
gate,  Sir  Thomas  made  Stratford  too  hot  to  hold  him.  The 
story  of  the  deer-killing  is  not  well  authenticated,  but  it 
is  very  probable,  as  it  also  is  that  the  knight's  vindictive- 
ness  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  leaving  his  native  village. 
How  Shakespeare  lived  during  his  first  year  or  two  in  Lon- 


don we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  sought  em- 
ployment in  the  office  of  a  cousin  who  was  an  attornev  in 
that  city.  However  this  may  be,  ere  long  we  find  him  cn- 
L'airril  as  an  actor  and  as  a  playwright.  This  became  his 
profession,  and  he  remained  in  London  practising  it  for 
almost  all  his  lite.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  returned  to 
Stratford  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  then  on  business, 
until  he  withdrew  from  active  connection  with  the  theatre. 
Hut  tradition  says  that  he  visited  the  home  of  his  wife  and 
children  once  a  year.  It  may  as  well  he  here  said  that  to 
this  evidence  of  his  indifference  to  the  former  there  is  to  be 
added  that  of  his  will,  in  which  he  gave  her  only  his 
second-best  bed.  and  this  as  an  afterthought  and  by  an 
interlineation  of  the  bequest,  without  which  her  name 
would  not  even  have  appeared  in  that  instrument.  In  re- 
gard to  her,  it  is  also  important  to  remark  that  she  met 
with  similar  negative  evidence  of  disregard  in  the  will  of 
her  father,  although  her  sisters  were  kindly  and  consid- 
erately remembered  therein.  Shakespeare  was  led  to  adopt 
the  dramatic  profession  not  only  by  strong  native  impulse, 
but  by  his  acquaintance  with  some  young  dramatists  of  his 
native  town  who  were  living  in  London,  and  also  by  his 
memories  of  dramatic  performances  in  Stratford  during  his 
father's  prosperity  and  under  his  patronage.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  with  his  strong  poetical  anil  dramatic  iu- 
stiucts.  he  may  have  made  some  attempts  at  play-writing 
before  he  went  up  to  London,  and  still  more  probable  that 
a!  that  time  he  had  written  his  first  poem,  1  'rntm  mid  A<l<m!». 
However  this  may  be,  he  went  upon  the  stage  as  an  actor 
of  minor  parts,  and  seems  never  to  have  risen  higher  than 
a  position  of  what  is  known  as  "general  utility."  We  know 
that  he  was  one  of  the  original  performers  of  lien  Jonson's 
Every  Man  in  hi*  /fun/our  ;  that  he  appeared  in  the  same 
author's  .SVyVow*  (but  we  do  not  know  in  what  part)  :  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  he  played  the  Ghost  in  his  own 
f/'i//i/i/.  arid  that  his  brother  Edward  saw  him  play  the 
part  of  an  old  man,  which  was  probably  that  of  Adam  in 
his  own  comedy  At  You  Lite  It.  As  a  dramatist  he  began 
liis  career  by  rewriting  old  plays  in  conjunction  with  others, 
his  seniors  in  years  and  as  playwrights.  At  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Stratford  the  drama  was  rising  rapidly  in  favor 
with  all  classes  in  London,  where  actors  were  made  much 
of  in  a  certain  way,  and  where  there  was  a  constant  demand 
for  new  plays.  Ill-provided  younger  sons  of  the  gentry, 
and  others  who  hail  been  bred  at  the  universities  and  at 
the  inns  of  court,  sought  to  mend  their  fortunes  by  supply- 
ing this  demand:  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  various 
companies  of  players  to  have  several  playwrights  in  their 
pay,  who,  working  together,  produced  new  plays  and  patched 
up  old  ones.  These  plays  were  not  regarded  as  literature, 
but  were  produced  and  used  only  as  attractions  to  the  thea- 
tres. There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  Shakespeare, 
in  accordance  with  this  practice,  wrote  at  first  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and  other  playwrights  of 
less  note.  His  superiority  to  all  his  contemporaries,  how- 
ever, soon  asserted  itself,  and  he  began  to  write  alone  or 
with  little  assistance.  His  first  wholly  original  plav  ^as 
probably  Lore't  Labour's  Lout ;  for  in  l'itu/i  Ainlniuii'im, 
a  revolting  tragedy  characteristic  of  a  kind  of  drama 
then  in  vogue,  there  arc  but  slight  traces  even  of  his 
'prentice  hand.  Ho  probably  also  in  his  earliest  dramatic 
days  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe,  tirecne.  and 
Peele,  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  Tin-  ('nut,  uh,,u  be- 
tween the  Jfougfn  of  York  and  Ltntt-tiKtt r,  his  own  contri- 
butions to  which  he  afterward  embodied  in  Part  I.  and 
Part  II.  of  his  Ifenri/  VI.  His  success  provoked  the  jeal- 
ousy and  excited  the  enmity  at  least  of  one  of  those  whom 
he  eclipsed — Robert  Greene,  a  gifted  but  dissolute  man, 
who  died  in  wretchedness,  and  who,  in  a  pamphlet  written 
during  his  last  illness,  attacked  Shakespeare  as  a  preten- 
tious plagiarist.  This  enmity  was  probably  heightened 
by  the  respectability  of  Shakespeare's  character,  and  the 
favor  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  held  by  all  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  Henry  Chcttle.  who 
was  one  of  the  knot  of  writers  to  which  both  Greene  and 
Shakespeare  belonged,  speaks,  in  a  pamphlet,  of  the  latter 
as  in  his  demeanor  "no  less  civil  than  he  was  excellent  in 
the  quality  he  professes  •"  adding  that  "divwi  of  worship 
have  reported  his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing  which  apprmcs 
his  art."  In  the  phraseology  of  that  day  '•  facetious " 
meant,  not  humorous  and  whim.-ical,  but  skilful  and  of  a 
delieate  fancy,  and  "  of  worship  "  meant  of  social  rank 
and  consideration.  Among  the  friends  that  Shakespeare 
won  among  the  latter  class  was  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
a  nobleman  of  taste  and  culture,  who  took  great  interest  in 
literature  and  the  drama.  To  him  the  poet  dedicated  his 
first  published  poem,  which  was  his  first  purely  literary 
effort:  he  calls  it  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention."  Whether 
this  dedication  was  an  acknowledgment  of  substantial 
service  from  the  earl,  or  whether  it  led  to  such  an  exhi- 
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bition  nf  friendliness,  we  do  not  know.     But  there   is  a 

tradition  fli;ii  Southampton  gave  Shake-peare  H  large  sum 
nt1  none;      £Hm».  quite  equal  to  s:io,imu  in  this  di 
country — and  the  story  is  probable.    Such  inunilicence  was 

ll'it  unkn..-.vn  in  Iho-e  days  among  KliL'li-h  noblemen  ;  and 
wllrn  Shake-p-  nr  published  turr«M,  111-  91 1|<I  |.iiuill,  he 

dedicated  thi-i  also  in  .-oiithamptoii.  saving,  "The  line  I 
dcdii -ai.-  1.1  \oiir  lordship  is  without  cml.  .  .  .  \Vlnit  1 
ha\  e  i-<  \  ,,ii, ,- :  whal  I  ha\eto  'In  is  yours.;  being  in  part 

llll  I  ha\o  lev. it. -'I  voiirs."  This  lit  lea-t.  i<  inidetltlv  the 
acknowledgment  nt'  u  :•  :  Mini  then-  i-  tht 

g"  '  I  it  i  onto  lie!ie\c  th:it  to  the  nobleman's  geuer.i-il  •, 
tilt-  poet  ilralnati-l  owed  hi-  ability  In  I'-  •  ,  coll- 

-i  !>  able  -harer  ill  llli-  Illack  l-'riai-1  Tln-atr.-.  ;i!  w  hi.  h  tin- 
riini|i:iiiy  with  wllirll  In-  was  o.  mui-elcd  wa<  in  tin-  lnil.it  of 
p.  i  t'.rniing.  Having  :itt:iiiii-'l  this  advantOgeonfl  po-ili..n. 
Sha !,'  lie. I  tin-  in  iim-t  hei-ht  ..f  - 

hutli  as  t.i  i  ep  n  la  I  ion  iiinl  profit,  possible  to  nut-  of  his  pro- 
ii  Ion.  Tin-  until  Hi  I'm;;  prevalent  that  he  wai  neglected 
during  his  lil'i'.  Mii-1  Unit  his  plays  rose  intu  popularity 
mil)  M  long  lime  al'li-r  his  ilenth.  is  entirely  unfounded. 
We  know  t'rinii  contemporary  evidence  that  he  wui  the 
most  nilinireil  of  all  the  1  a  mati-ls  ..I'  hi-  ihiy,  and  that 
when  the  productions  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries — 
lien  .lonson  included — failed  to  ]iay  the  expenses  of  their 
representation,  his  pla\s  tilled  the  hnuse  to  overflowing. 
Hi-  now  entered  upon  a  eareer  of"  dramatic  production 
whirh  is  without  a  paralli-1  in  the  history  of  literature,  and 
which  soon  placed  him  -its  i-hief  value  in  his  eyes — in  in- 
depeiiileut  ciivum-ta  m-e-.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  or  too  eini.-iMiitly  rememlii-red  in  reading  his 
pi. i  .  that  he  produced  them  only  in  the  way  of  business. 
ll«-  was  a  theatrical  proprietor  ami  an  actor;  and  his  ob- 
ject in  writing  was  not  fame,  or  even  literary  exertion,  but 
to  get  money  liy  his  profc.-ional  labor.  Ho  rose  rapidly, 
howcM-r,  hoth  in  lame  and  in  fortune.  He  had  money  to 
spend  and  money  to  lend;  nnd  he  used  it  to  place  his 
father  in  comfort  and  to  acquire  landed  property  and  other 
wealth  iii  his  native  town.  The  object  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  lieen  to  return  to  Stratford — which  he  had  left 
hardly  a  man.  and  almost  in  disgrace — a  man  of  property, 
and  to  take  a  position  as  a  gentleman  of  consideration. 
Thu  He-raids'  College  made  his  father  a  gentleman  by  coat- 
arm. n-:  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  done 
at  the  instance  and  the  request  of  the  successful  playwright, 
who  thcrcoy  became  a  "gentleman"  by  descent  both  on 
his  father's  and  his  mother's  side.  He  invested  a  part  of 
hi-  money  in  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  anil  he  bought  "New 
Place,"  11  largo  house  which  had  been  built  by  the  Clop- 
tons  a  Warwickshire  family  of  wealth  and  position.  To 
this  house  ho  retired  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  theatre 
about  i.  n.  1611,  and  there  ho  died  Apr.  23,  1616,  leaving 
behind  him  only  one  child,  his  daughter  Judith,  who  was 
marrielt.i  Thomas  ijuhiey,  a  vintner.  His  family,  even 
through  her  descendants,  soon  became  entirely  extinct. 

Of  Shakespcai-e's    life  in    London  we  know  very  little, 
aim  -  i    n  .thing   except  the   successive  production  of  his 
plays.     Fuller  says  that  he  and  Ben  Jonson  used  to  have 
many  " wit-combiits,"  in   which  he  compares  Jonson  to  a 
heaiy  Spanish  galleon  and  Shakespeare  to  a  light  Knglish 
man  of-war.     Jonson  was  his  junior,  but  was  one  of  thoso 
who  knew  him  intimately:  and  jealous,  hot-tempered  Ben 
lined  him  well  and  honored  his  memory  after  his  death. 
II       npports  Fuller's  comparison  by  saying,  with  a  clas- 
allusiun,  that  Shakespeare  wag  distinguished  by  great 
OOpiousness  and  facility  of  thought  and  language — so  great 
a-  i  •   be  almo-t   oppressive  to  his  hearers.     There  was  a 
sort  of  olnb  of  which  Raleigh,  Jonson,  Beaumont.  Sclden, 
and  Donne  were  members,  and  which  met  at  the  Mermaid 
n  :  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  wit-combats  took 
I  ihese  meetings.     It  is  not  improbable  that  Shake- 
.-  met  with  this  club,  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
of  the  fact.     Tradition  says  that  Jonson  owed  to  Shake- 
roeare'l  inlluem-ethe  performance  of  his  firstcomcih  .  I 
I/ ...  in  /,/.  /I,,,,,.,,,,:  which  had  been  offered  and  rejected. 
Bnl  w«  onlj  know  that  the  story  agrees  with  Shakespeare's 
reported  kindliness  of  nature,  and  willi  the  gruff  and  cyn- 
ical scholar  dramatist's  love  for  him.      Traces  of  Sha'ke- 
oual  character  and  experience  are  found  rarely 
in  his  works,  if  at  all.  unless  we  are  to  accept  his  S',,,,,,,'!* 
sion  of  personal  feeling.     These  very  remark- 
impositions,  l.'il  in  number,  were  published  in  1609, 
and  we,,-  dedicate  I  ton  Mr.  \V.  II.  as  their  "only  begetter." 
but  in  the  publisher,  not   by  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have 
ha  '  ni:  :1-enc>   in  the  publication  of  any  of  his  works  ex- 
i  foim  and  Lucrecc,  the  two  poems  before 
I.     The  .\-:,,i,irt,  remain  a   literary  puz/le  to  this 
A  few  of  tl».  tir>l  in  the  collection  are  addressed  to  a 
rerv  beautiful  young  man.  and  entreat  him  to  marry;   two 
'''  "I"'"'  •"''•  avowedly  the  expression  of  Shakespeare's  own 
feeling,  and  show  that  his  spirit  was  gulled  by  the  nature 


of  hi-  pr..fc--i',n  and  the  low  e-timation  in  which  it  was 
held.  lint  the  mo. t  of  them  were  w  ritt.-n  a-  an  espi  . 
"I  the  feelings  and  tin-  experience  of  a  man  who  bned  and 
suffered  deeply.  It  is  almo-l  imp..  — ible  to  belieie  that 
Shakespeare,  even  with  all  his  power-  of  dramatic  Miuula- 
;  tion.  .  of  deep  emotion  in  an 

as-limed  character,  although  il  i-  to  be  remarked  th.i1 
performance*  were  rather  the  fa.-hion   in   his  ,|:,y.  and  also 
that  poet-  wen- empl  .M-d  to  use  their  art  in  thi<  \va;. 
rionsly  for  others.     If,  on   the  contrary,  we  arc  to  regard 
the-e  >'./,;«, /„  as  the  result  of  Shakc-p care's  own  e\p. 
— which  seems  most  probable — we  learn  from  them  that  he 
mately  loved  and  was  loved  by  a  beautiful  dark  -e\ed 
••  black  " — that  is.  brunette — woman,  who  neverthele 
tured  him  by  being  faNc  to  him  with  hi-  bc-l  trieml.     This 
theory  agrees   uit|,   ,v|,,lt  W(.   ktiow  of  Sliake-pcai v1^  cha 
racti-i.  and  with  bis  long  ri-idence  in    London.  n,-._'lectful. 
if  not   entirely   forgetful,  of   hi-    wife.     The   X../,»«/«  are 
worthy  to  be  the  utterance  of  such  an  experience  by  such  a 
man.     Although  inferior  to  the  play-,  they  are  far  Imp 
to  the  other  poems.     But  who  was  the  Mr.  \V.  II.  whom 
the  publisher  styles  their  "only  begetter" — whether  he  ml 
connected  in  any  way  with  their  production,  or  only  with 
their  collection  for  publication — is  only  a  subject  of  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  conjecture. 

Shakespeare's  dramas  are  unlike  those  of  his  prcdoces- 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  successors,  but  their  un- 
likeness  is  not  in  form  or  in  purpose.  He  assumed  the  forms 
of  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  of  history  or  historical  play. 
which  had  been  established  before  he  began  to  write,  and 
ho  conformed  in  every  external  respect  to  the  fashion  of 
his  time  and  the  needs  of  the  theatre.  His  difference  from 
other  dramatists  consists  in  his  thought  and  his  language, 
and  in  his  power  of  dramatic  characterization  ;  in  all  of 
which  he  is  unapproached  by  any  writer  who  ever  lived. 
No  other  writer  ever  united  imagination,  fancy,  humor, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  worldly  wisdom,  psychological 
insight,  and  creative  power,  as  all  these  were  united  in  him. 
The  fertility  of  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  inexhaust- 
ible, the  profundity  of  his  thought  illimitable.  He  throws 
away  upon  a  minor  personage  and  an  unimportant  situ- 
ation poetical  thoughts  and  philosophical  reflections  which 
other  writers,  if  they  could  have  originated  them,  would 
have  carefully  reserved  for  elaboration  upon  great  occa- 
sions. His  dramatic  isolation  from  his  creations  appears 
to  have  been  perfect ;  once  evoked  from  his  mind,  they 
exist  independently  and  altogether  outside  of  it,  and  act 
and  speak  altogether  according  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
being,  not  of  his.  He  may  be  almost  said  to  have  had,  as 
a  dramatist,  no  sympathy  either  with  good  or  with  evil,  for 
he  elaborates  a  human  devil  and  a  human  angel  with  an 
equally  loving  hand  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  show  us 
that  even  both  good  and  bad  may,  and  often  do,  act  from 
mixed  motives,  good  and  evil.  It  is  in  this  inflexible  jus- 
tice, characteristic  of  only  the  very  highest  quality  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature,  that  we  find  one  of  the  chicfest 
evidences  of  his  superiority. 

Such  of  his  plays  as  were  published  during  his  lifetime 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  press  entirely  without  his 
agency.  Indeed,  his  interest  was  against  their  publication. 
They  were  written  not  to  bo  read,  but  to  be  performed;  and 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  in  the  tneatre,  whether 
as  proprietors  or  only  as  actors,  or,  like  himself,  as  both,  that 
the  theatre  should  have  the  entire  benefit  of  whatever  favor 
they  enjoyed  with  the  public.  But  the  publishers — or  sta- 
tioners, as  they  were  then  called — eagerly  sought  copies  of 
them  for  publication,  and  obtained  them  surreptitiously ; 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  by  corrupting  persons  connected 
with  the  theatre,  and  sometimes,  as  the  text  which  they 
printed  shows,  by  sending  short-hand  writers  to  the  per- 
formance. It  is  not  improbable  that  in  case  of  great  and 
injurious  misrepresentation  of  the  text  of  a  play  by  the 
latter  method  fair  copies  were  furnished  by  the  theatrical 
people,  at  the  author's  request,  in  self-defence.  The  first 
and  second  editions  of  Hamlet  (1603  and  1604)  appear  to 
have  been  the  result  of  such  manoeuvres  on  the  part  of  the 
pirates  and  the  author.  However  this  may  be,  twenty  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  published  by  various  stationers 
during  his  lifetime.  They  are  known  as  "the  4tos"  from 
the  form  in  which  they  are  printed.  They  are,  most  of 
them,  full  of  errors,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
arc  all  more  or  less  imperfect.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  put  in  type  from  stage-copies,  or  not  improbably  from 
an  aggregation  of  the  separate  parts  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  actors.  But  they  arc  nevertheless  of 
great  value  in  the  formation  of  the  text,  and  they  have 
been  freely  used  for  that  purpose  by  all  the  editors  except 
Mr.  Charles  Knight.  For  the  text  of  the  remaining  seven- 
teen of  the  plays  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  folio 
edition  of  the  whole  thirty-six,  which  (not  including  Peri- 
cles) was  published  by  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Edward  Blonnt 
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in  1623,  under  the  authority — and,  in  sonic  sort,  the  cdi- 
torial  supervision — of  John  Hcmingc  and  Henry  I'middl, 
who  describe  thcmsehes  a-  his  friends  and  fellows.  This 
edition,  known  us  the  ••  first  folio,"  although  greatly  supe- 
rior, as  to  the  text  of  allilo. -I  all  the  plays,  to  the  quart"  copies 
of  t'nc  t»entv  plays  before  iiH-ntionod,  is  yot  marred  by  so 
many  and  M  gnti  errors,  and  even  by  such  important  omit- 
Uoni  in  some  of  the  plays,  that  it  has  required  the  l»bon 
of  a  iiuinerous  hody  of  editors  and  commentators  during 
150  years  to  produce  the  text  as  it  is  now  accepted,  if  indeed 
there  is  a  text  which  can  be  regarded  as  accepted.  As 
Shakespeare  had  nu  bund  in  the  publication  of  his  works, 
and  as  we  know  so  little  of  his  life,  the  very  interesting 
question  of  the  order  in  which  the  former  were  ]irodiic>«l  i- 
lei'i  to  inference  from  external  evidence  and  critical  opinion 
upon  the  evidence  in  the  plays  themselves.  Ihe  Stationers' 
/.'•<//,*/</  (a.  sort  »f  contemporary  record  of  copyright),  the 
remarks  of  a  critical  writer  named  Francis  .Mercs,  whose 
lurok,  1'ii/ladin  '/'"/,</".  appeared  in  1598,  and  one  or  two 
diaries  written  at  the  time  furnish  the  external  evidence 
upon  this  question  ;  and  the  language,  the  style  of  thought. 
and  the  versification  of  the  poet  the  internal.  Al!  this  evi- 
dence unites  in  showing  that  the  poems  and  plays  were 
produced  in  the  following  order,  and  at  about  the  following 
dates  :  Vfinitt  and  A<t<»i in,  1584—85  ;  The  J'fissiontitr  I'ili/ritit, 
1584-86;  Part  I.  of  The  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  The  True  Tragedy,  etc.,  The  Tainiiii/ 
of  a  Shrew  (in  which  old  plays  Shakespeare  had  a  share), 
1587-79;  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  1588-89;  The  Comedy  of 
Ki-rort,  1589;  Love's  Labour's  Won  (probably  an  early  form 
of  All's  Well,  etc.),  1589;  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
1589-90;  Kitty  Henry  VI.',  Parts  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  1590-91 ; 
^unnftH,  1590-1605  (?);  an  early  form  of  Itomeo  and  Juliet, 
1591-92;  Lucrecc  and  liichard  III.,  1593;  A  Midsummer 
Si'iht'ft  Dream  and  Tin'  .!/<  fh'int  of  Venice,  1594;  Hichnrd 
II.,  1594-95;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Kinr/  John,  and  Part  I.  of 
A"/,,,/  II.  ,i,-y  IV.,  1596  ;  Part  II.  of  King  Henry  IV.,  1597  ; 
Mueh  Ado  About  Nothing,  1598-99;  Twelfth  Xiyht,  Henry 
V.,  sm&As  You  Like.  It,  1599;  Hamlet,  1600;  The  Tarn! HI/ 
of  the  Shrew,  1601 ;  Pericles  (Shakespeare's  part),  1602  ; 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  160.3;  Measure  for  MctiKiif-, 
1603-04;  All's  Well  that  Ends  W.-/I.  1(104;  A  Lover's  Com- 
plaint, 1605  (?) ;  Kiug  Lear,\6Q;> ;  Timun  of  Athens,  1605-07 ; 
Mn<'l>eth,  1605;  Julius  Cffsar,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
Ti-nifus  and  Cressida,  1606—08;  Cyntbclinc,  Coriolanus,  and 
Othello,  1609-11;  The  Winter's  Tale  and  The  Tempett, 
1611;  Henry  VIII.,  1613.  To  these  should  bo  added  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  in  the  writing  of  which  there  is  hardly 
a  doubt  that  he  had  a  part,  and  which  has  a  better  right 
than  Titus  Androniciu  or  Pericles  to  a  place  among  his  col- 
lected works.  In  this  order  of  production  we  sec  evidence 
that  although  Shakespeare  was  a  miracle,  like  the  sun  and 
the  stars  in  their  daily  rising  and  setting,  his  mind  devel- 
oped and  his  power  grow  like  that  of  any  ordinary  mortal. 
Ilis  great  tragedies,  Hamlet,  Kiny  Lear,  Macbeth,  and 
Othello,  were  produced  between  his  thirty-seventh  and  his 
forty-seventh  year,  during  which  rich  and  fruitful  decade 
he  also  produced  his  most  beautiful  comedies,  with  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  and  his  wisest  play,  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
After  1611  he  ceased  to  write — probably  because  he  was 
weary  of  his  profession  and  ha.d  accumulated  money  enough 
to  live  upon  handsomely — and  retired  to  Stratford.  But  he 
retained  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  and  at  Stratford  he 
probably  wrote  his  last  play,  Henry  VIII.,  to  supply  a 
pressing  need  of  his  company  for  a  show-piece.  It  bears 
marks  of  great  maturity  of  mind,  but  of  great  haste  in 
production,  and  parts  of  it  are  plainly  not  his.  They  were 
supplied,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  by  other 
writers  connected  with  the  company.  Cymbeline,  which 
contains  some  of  his  finest  thoughts  and  most  beautiful 
creations,  bears  also  in  some  scenes  the  marks  of  another 
hand.  There  are  no  traces,  even  in  tradition,  of  any  inter- 
course between  Shakespeare  and  any  of  the  eminent  men 
of  his  time  except  Ben  Jonson,  and,  if  we  may  call  him 
eminent,  Southampton.  Bacon  was  his  contemporary;  and 
it  is  an  impressive  and  a  somewhat  saddening  fact  that 
these  two  intellects,  probably  the  two  greatest  the  world 
has  known — certainly  two  such  never  existed  together  at 
any  other  time  before  or  since — had.  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
communication.  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  city,  then  not  a  large  one,  passed  each 
other  in  the  street,  and  yet  probably  never  interchanged 
one  word.  The  reason  was  that  one  was  a  player  and  a 
poet,  the  other  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  and  that 
each  was  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs.  The  notion  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  by  or  in  conjunction  with 
Bacon — which  has  found  two  or  three  ingenious  advocates 
— is  unworthy  a  moment's  consideration  by  any  reasonable 
creature. 

Shakespeare  did  not  long  enjoy  that  for  which  he  had 
longed  so  much  and  worked  so  hard — the  life  of  a  gentle- 


man of  substance  and  leisure  in  his  native  place.    He  died 
in  Apr..  16 Hi.  and  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  that  month 
in  front  of  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church.     There  is  a 
stone  over  his  grave  on  which  there  is  this  inscription: 
"  Good  frcnd  for  Icsus  sake  forbearo 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare  : 
Blest  be  yc  man  yt  spares  tins  siuors, 
And  curst  be  lie  yt  moves  my  bones." 

These  lines,  which  may  embody  a  wish  expressed  by 
Shakespeare,  but  which  arc  hardly  of  his  writing,  have 
prevented  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  greatest  Kni;- 
lisliman  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Against  the  wall  of  Strat- 
ford church  there  is  a  monument  to  Shakespeare,  with  a 
laudatory  inscription  in  Latin.  But  of  far  greater  interest 
is  the  bust  of  the  poet  which  forms  part  of  the  monument. 
It  is  coarse  and  rude  in  execution,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  gives  at  least  a  general  idea  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  According  to  this,  he  was  at  fifty-eight 
a  portly  but  not  at  all  corpulent  man,  with  a  high  tore- 
head,  a  head  somewhat  bald,  a  small  aquiline  nose,  and  a 
well-formed  mouth  and  chin.  Aubrey,  the  antiquarian, 
who  lived  two  generations  after  him,  had  heard  that  he 
was  "a  handsome,  wcll-shapt  man."  An  engraved  por- 
trait upon  the  title-page  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  which  Ben  Jonson,  in  some  verses  almost  as  hard 
and  expressionless  as  the  engraving  itself,  assures  us  was 
a  good  likeness,  has  a  general  conformity  in  the  features 
and  the  form  of  the  head  to  the  bust.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  have  been  modelled  from  the 
poet's  face  after  death.  But  a  close  examination  of  it 
shows  this  to  have  been  impossible.  The  bust  was  origi- 
nally colored  after  life,  and  had  hazel  eyes  and  auburn 
hair  ami  beard.  These  traits  were  afterward  obliterated 
by  a  coat  of  white  paint.  The  bust  and  the  engraved  por- 
trait in  the  Folio  are  the  only  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
which  arc  of  undoubtable  authenticity  ;  but  one  known  as 
the  Chandos  portrait  has  tradition  of  very  respectable  an- 
tiquity in  its  favor.  There  is  a  very  slight  and  vague  tra- 
dition that  Shakespeare  "died  a  papist,"  but  this  is  very 
improbable.  His  works  show  very  little  religious  senti- 
ment, and  favor  no  religious  form,  sect,  or  dogma.  There 
was  also  a  tradition  in  Stratford  fifty  years  after  his  death 
that  he,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  "  a  merie  meeting, 
and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a 
fearour  there  contracted."  The  event  is  not  absolutely 
impossible,  but  this  tradition  has  probably  as  little  founda- 
tion as  the  other. 

Although  Shakespeare  was  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  his  time,  his  reputation  rather  diminished 
than  increased  during  the  century  after  his  death.  He 
had  no  followers  or  imitators;  he  established  no  school. 
Dramatic  taste  and  dramatic  writing  steadily  declined 
after  the  Elizabethan  age  (about  1575  to  1625),  and  by 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Shakespeare  was 
lightly  thought  of  by  the  literary  critics,  and  much  neg- 
lected by  the  actors.  But  there  had  been  among  the  read- 
ing public  a  steady  although  not  a  large  demand  for  his 
plays.  The  folio  of  1623  was  succeeded  by  another  folio 
in  1632,  and  a  third  edition  was  called  for  and  published 
in  1664.  In  the  last  Pericles,  and  six  spurious  plays  which 
had  been  published  in  quarto  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime, 
with  his  full  name  or  his  initials  upon  the  title-page,  were 
included.  A  fourth  edition,  also  in  folio,  appeared  in  1685. 
Upon  these  four  folios,  and  upon  the  existing  old  quarto 
edition  of  twenty  of  the  plays,  the  readers  of  Shakespeare 
depended  for  their  supply.  They  did  not  meet  the  demand, 
and  in  1709  the  first  edited  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
appeared,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  The  editor  was  Nicholas  Kowe, 
himself  a  poet  and  dramatist  of  considerable  merit.  lto\\i>, 
however,  did  little  for  his  author  more  than  the  correction 
of  the  most  obvious  typographical  errors  in  the  old  copies, 
the  division  of  the  plays  into  acts  and  scenes,  the  addition 
of  stage  directions,  and  the  writing  of  a  biography,  tor 
which  the  materials  were  mostly  collected  by  Betterton  the 
actor,  and  to  which,  after  a  century  and  a  half  spent  in 
investigation,  little  has  been  added.  Howe's  edition  has 
an  engraved  frontispiece  to  each  play,  and  these  are  of  in- 
terest as  contemporary  evidence  of  stage  costume,  action, 
and  "  business  "  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  this  edition  the  fame  of  Shakespeare  steadily 
grew  until  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  he  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  first  of  poets  and  of  dramatists,  the 
most  creative  mind,  the  greatest  master  of  imagination  and 
of  language,  that  the  world  has  known.  The  number  of 
mere  impressions  of  his  works,  even  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  quite  out  of  all  reckoning;  and  the  real  editions, 
those  formed  by  a  careful  collation  anil  collection  of  the 
text,  are  many.  Among  the  editions  of  this  character  the 
following  are  the  most  worthy  of  note:  Alexander  Pope's 
(1725),  Louis  Theobald's  (1733),  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's 
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(I7H).  Ili-lii. p  Warbnrton'l  i  1717),  Dr.  Samuel  John-on'- 

,    Kdward   Capell  I'liund     Mal.llieV    ' 

I,     lell      Illustrated  i.-.liti.m.  »  voN.  folio  i  Ism-,.  Ah-xan- 
1805),  Mi-  ith's  illustrated  i-iliin.n.  r.  volt. 

•Ito,  Keed'-.  :'l    \.,!-.  --M,.  knuwn  as  II lii-t   \aiiorum" 

(1813),    Rev.  William    llaim--s's   (!*!!.'>).  S.   W.  Sii 
known  as  "thi-i  hi-«  j.-k  "i-il.  (  IsjDi,  Cha lie.-  Knight's "Pi« 
torial"  (1838),  J.  P.  Collier's  (1841),  Gallan  C.  Vcrplanek's 

(184T),   Rev.   II.    V   llud-ou's    I  l.-.C'l,   .1.  <>.  llalliwell 
vols.  folio,  with  ill  1853),  Kev.    \lcxander  I1 

(  Is. ,7  :    I'd  i-' I.  iM'il  ;    :;  I.  1875),  Chirk  and  U'riuhl'-.  km  mil 

M-  the  ••Cambridge"  (1863),  K.  cram  \Vhiti •'-  .  lv.7-11-1). 
lu  i -.iL',  Mr.  .li.lui  I'a;.  in-  Collier  published  .V..J/-H  inn/ 
Ki»> n't'ttiint*  tn  tin-  T<  .>-t  of  SkaketptarJt  Playtfrom  ""•/// 
M"  .-•*,, //,/  t'.n-f  irii,,.*  in  •'  >»j»i  <-r  tin  /'"//•,  /'/'./.'.  The 
\er,  mimiTous  reading  which  appeared  nil  (hi?  margins  of 

this    HUH     11"!  BlVed     With    clltllU- 

sia-tic  wcleoiiie   l>y  :i  lin-L'i-   class   of  tin-   leaders   nl'  Shake- 
speare, and   rvrji   liy  ,-onie  critics  aii«l  editois:   and    r 
for  a  time  -u].|ir,-,-il  that  they  wiiiihl  bo  generally  accepted. 
and  |iri"lii'-e  great  changes  in  tin-  re<-ei\i-d  t<-\t.     lint  their 

soundness,  and  I- \  I'll  their  ^'l-ll  II  i  Ill-Ill'--,  Wel'e  si  tun  di-pntcd. 
A  ci  itieal  control  ci  -;,  aro-e  upon  llii'ln  which  IS  one  of  the 
must  reinarkulili'  in  lln-  hi-to!-\  of  lit'-ratme.  It  eontiu 
HI-  1  fur  yi-ars,  tin-  result  hein;;  that  nearly  all  uf  the  read- 
ing" were  rejected,  wiih  damage  to  Mr.  Collier,  nut  unly  as 
a  Shakespearian  critic,  but  even  to  hi*  reputation  for  lit- 
erary good  fnith  ;  for  on  both  internal  anil  external  evi- 
dence it  was  shown  that  tin-  volume  was  not  what  it  pro- 
f.-s-,-.|  t-,  he.  Sec  '/'/',  /',  ,r  ,,f  .s7/ii/.-..«;,,-,ir<-,  by  H.  (irant 
White,  in  /'nf/oii/i'»  .Mn:/:t;i'nr'  (i)ct..  is;,:1,  i;  The  Text  of 
Mitf.-i  «/,.«, -i-  Vindieattd,  bv  S.  W.  Singer  (8vo,  1853); 
Sim I,-,, /„•,,:;••,  ,sv/,,,/,,,-,  by'R.  tinint  White  (Svo,  ls.,|J: 

An  fii'/nii  i/  into  tin-  '/-  iiiiiix  <t> **  <-/'  tin'  MS.  t 'ni-i-'-'-tinni  in 
M>\  ./.  f'ili/>l'-  <  W/M  I-'H  <nni"t'it>  'I  Sh>il.-'<ji'-" '•'•  /'"/MI,  16SS, 
etc.  (4tO,  I860);  A  Cuuifili-l'-  I'/.  »•  uf  tin-  Shuki  *l>f<t, 

.;.    by    ('.    M.    In^leby    (Svo.    l'si',11:    iiml     Tin-    NA.i/v- 
»/).'./-,.  Mi/nli-ri/,  by   It.  I  irant   White,  ill  the  .\tlnnlir  Mnnth- 

;il.,  ISllli.  Tin-  niiiiiluT  uf  Shaki's|iean''s  eommeii 
tutors  has  inueli  exi'eeileil  that  of  his  editors.  His  text 
was  left  in  siii-li  a  condition  by  the  printers  of  the  old  ! 
i|ii:irtns  ami  folios  that,  although  it  may  be  read  even  in 
T!I«-I-  impressions  uith  pleasure  and  with  a  full  com- 
jir.-hciision  of  its  general  meaning,  there  is  to  its  perfec- 
tion neeil  of  more  eritii-al  labor  tinin  is  required  by  most 
ohl  inanuseripts;  and  of  such  we  have  none  to  consult, 
for  of  Shakespeare's  writing  not  a  lino  has  come  down 
to  us — not  even  a  word,  except  his  own  signature.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  rushed  to  the  correction  of 
Shakes|ii-au-'s  text  anil  the  explanation  of  his  meaning  is 
so  large  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  them  there 
should  have  been  some  weak-minded  and  ignorant  persons 
altogether  unfitted  for  a  task  the  nature  of  which  they  did 
not  e\en  understand.  And  among  those  better  qualified 
for  their  work,  some  have  been  narrow-minded,  over-prc- 
m il  ra|>tious.  But  notwithstanding  the  reproach  which 
such  persons  have  brought  upon  Shakespearian  criticism, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  more  critical  ability  and  learning 
has  in-rn  displayed  upon  this  subject  than  upon  any  other 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  the  poems  of  Homer  per- 
haps cxeeptcd  :  the  reason  for  the  excess  being  the  remule- 
iii --s  of  the  a^'e  when  those  poems  were  produced,  the  un- 
certainty of  their  origin,  and  the  fact  that  their  language 
is  foreign  to  all  their  critics — very  important  rircunmtanccs 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  The 
works  written  upon  Shakespeare  form  a  library  in  them- 
selves, ami  the  reader  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
their  titles  must  consult  the  catalogues  of  X/i  <//,-<  X/KH/-MIIHI,  of 
which  the  best  is  Kriin/'I'himm's  (  Lund.,  1865;  2dcd.  1872). 
This,  however,  is  imperfect,  and  sometimes  erroneous; 
while  the  next  best,  that  in  Bohn's  ed.  of  Lowndes's  Ilili- 
l!iitjraphti*i  Mnnuiil,  is  not  without  important  errors  in 
names,  dates,  and  titles.  Among  the  foreign  students  of 
Shakespeare,  the  (iermans  have  been  the  most  laborious 
and  steadily  enthusiastic.  There  is  no  department  of 
Shakespearian  evitieisin  in  which  they  have  not  exerted 
themseUes,  and  to  whieli  they  have  not  brought  their  hab- 
its of  patient  and  sysiematie  inquiry.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  exeept  for  themselves,  they  have  increased 
pleasure  in  his  writings  or  made  them  more  thoroughly 
understood  :  while  as  to  the  text  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  labors  have  been  entirely  fruitless.  The  best  German 
translation  of  Shakespeare's  plays — and  it  is  admirable  in 
vrvrj  rwpeot— li  that  of  Bohlegeland  Ticek.  The  hc-t  oon- 
te:np,,rai-y  ili-russii.n  of  Shakespearian  subjects  is  to  be 
found  in  the  J.iln-hii.l,  of  the  Herman  Shakespeare  Society, 
published  sineo  ISti.'i  yearly  at  Berlin. 

iv  other  men  of  great  eminence. 

left  little  tra f  bis  personality  behind  him.      His  only 

f  .11.   llauiliet.  died    ill    the    a-_'e    of   ele\  en    \ears.       His   two 

hter.i  were  married  and  left  children^  but  the  family, 


even  on  the  female  side,  became  extinct  in  the  third   | 

ration.      "  Neu    IMa'-e."  hi  -    n--idi  n.-e    upon    lii-    retirement 

from  the  theatre,  alter  pa--in^  through  several  hand 

in    17.i'.i    rayed   to   the   ground    by  it-    la-t    owner,   tin 

I  -'ram  •!     l.a-ln  -II,  v.  ho    .  ited    by  a  quarrel    with 

the  town  authorities  and  by  the  per-eeution  of  pryin/ 

itol-    to   the   lion t     ttte    ;rieat     poet.        .lollll     >!l 

house,  whieb  stands  in  Henley  street,  ami  in  uhii-h  it  is 
re.i-oiialilv  snppo-ed  thai  William  un-  liorn.  i-  still  stand- 
ing. In  the  poet's  time  it  was  a  pretty,  enmfnrlable  dwell- 
in  •-•  for  that  age,  with  gable  end-  and  par.-i-ttid  walls. 
Alter  falling  into  deeay,  it  wa-  a  lew  \  ear-  -inei-  l.oiiL'ht  by 
an  asHoeiation  and  restored,  hut  in  so  unskilful  and 
less  a  manner  that  it  L;i\es  very  little  idea  »!  it-  appear- 
anee  win  -n  he  lived  in  it  as  a  hoy  who  has  brought  pilgrims 
to  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth. 

lln  n  tun  (iii.isT  WHITE. 

Slnikoprp',  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Rcott  CO.,  Minn.,  on 
Minnesota  l;h,-r  and  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  H.  It.,  has 
6  churehe-.  '_'  aeadi'inies.  and  '.'<  public  schools,  an  orphan 
asylum.  1  steam  floiiring-mill,  1  newspaper,  2  wa/on  man- 
ufactories, 1  bank,  and  the  repair-shops  of  the  above  rail- 
road. 1'.  of  v.  134'J;  of  tii.  1263. 

MESHY  HINDS,  En.  "A 

Shale  [Gcr.  ffchale,  "shell"],  a  name  eomnion!\  gi\c-n 
to  soft  laminated  argillaceous  rock  formed  by  the  indura- 
tion of  clay  stratified  in  water.  When  containing  min-h 
carbonaceous  matter  it  is  called  bituminous  shale.  When 
hardened  by  metainorphism,  shales  are  converted  into 
slates.  (See  PETROLEUM,  UEOLOCY  OP.) 

.1.  S.  Xi:«  HKIIRY. 

Shale  Oil.  Pee  PETROLEUM, by  PRUT.  C.  F.  CHANDLER, 
PH.  !>.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Sha'ler,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  147:!. 

Slnili'r  i  X  iTii.tMKi.  Sot -THI: ATE),  S.  B.,  b.  in  Campbell 
eo.,  Ky.,  Feb.  20,  1841 ;  graduated  at  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  1862;  became  director  of  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey of  Kentucky,  in  which  capacity  he  has  published  vari- 
ous Id-port* ;  professor  of  palaeontology  at  Harvard,  and 
assistant  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  author  of  above  sixty  papers  and  memoirs 
on  geological  and  palaeontological  subjects. 

Sha'lersville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  0.,  on  Cuy- 
ahogu  River.  P.  977. 

Shallot',  the  Allium  atr-alonicum.  an  onion-like  plant 
which  grows  in  cloves  somewhat  like  the  garlic.  The 
cloves  are  set  in  the  ground  early,  and  become  large  enough 
for  market  two  months  before  seedling  onions  are  ripe.  In 
the  U.  S.  they  are  sold  as  onions  by  market-gardeners. 
They  much  resemble  the  onion  in  taste.  The  tops  and 
bulbs  are  both  eaten. 

Slml'lotd1,  p.-v.,  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1035. 

Shama'ka,  or  Kooncnhur,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 


in  Transcaucasia,  is  a  rising  place,  especially  celebrated 
for  its  silk  manufacl 
Lyons.     P.  25,609. 


•ismg  p 
i,  which 


are  said  to  equal  those  of 


Sha'manism  [Per.  and  Hind,  thnmnn,  "idolater;" 
Sans.  9rnni>Din,  an  "ascetic  "],  the  religion  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  primitive  North  Asiatic  tribes,  blended  in  Central  Asia 
with  Lamaism.  It  has  no  idols,  save  perhaps  some  fetiches 
and  charms  and  rude  ancestral  images.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
pretended  sorcery  and  ceremonies  for  the  propitiation  of 
evil  spirits.  The  priests  or  shamans  offer  sacrifices  and  per- 
form grotesque  and  tumultuous  ceremonies  upon  all  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  (See  E.  B.  Tylor's  1'rimitivc  Culture 
(2  vols.,  1871).) 

Sham'burg,  p.-v.,  Oil  Creek  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa. 

Sharno,  Desert  or.    See  GOBI. 

Shamokin,  p.  b..  Coal  tp.,  Northumberland  CO.,  Pa., 
on  Shamokin  division  of  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  and  on 
Sliamokin  branch  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  U.,  in 
the  centre  of  an  important  anthracite  coal-field,  which 
produces  annually  1,250,000  tons ;  contains  :•  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  3  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  10 
churches,  4  large  public  schools,  is  well  built  and  lighted. 
and  supplied  with  water  from  Sbamokin  Creek.  P.  I 

Shamokin,  tp.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  2282. 

Shamong,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  .1 ..  on  New 
Jersey  Southern  R.  R.  P.  1149. 

Sham'rock,  the  national  badge  of  Ireland,  as  the 
thistle  is  that  of  Scotland,  the  rose  of  England,  and  the 
lily  of  France.  The  shamrock  is  a  three-leaved  or  trifoli- 
ate plant,  which  was  used  by  St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to 

whether  the  wood-sorrel  (Ojrnlit  «,•,  M»,Y/n  i.  th tnmon 

white  clover,  or  the  black  medick  or  nonesuch  (Mcdica$o 
liipulina)  is  the  true  and  original  shamrock. 
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Sham'yl  (ftmunet),  b.  at  Aul  llimry,  Northern  Daghcs- 
tun.  about  I7!>7  :  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  fanatic  but 

sagacious  and  energetic  Mohammedan  reformer,  Kasi-Mol- 
lah,  whom  ho  assisted  in  reconciling  the  feuds  of  the  vari- 
ous Caucasian  tribes  and  uniting  them  into  a  furious  hatred 
of  the  ••  heretic"  Russians.  In  1834  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  chief  of  the  sect,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
he  maintained,  often  with  brilliant  success,  a  continuous 
war  with  Russia.  The  culmination  of  his  power  falls  be- 
tween is  It  and  ls.')2.  when  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a 
considerable  number  of  tribes  into  a  well-ordered  state, 
which  he  governed  from  his  capital,  Uargo.  But  after 
this  time  tin-  religious  enthusiasm  subsided,  the  Russian 
attacks  became  more  comprehensive  and  energetic,  one 
tribe  after  the  other  fell  off',  and  the  great  opportunity 
which  the  Crimean  war  afforded  him  he  was  unable  to 
avail  himself  of.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris,  Russia  re- 
sumed the  war  with  redoubled  energy,  and  on  Sept.  (!, 
1859,  Shamyl  was  i-aptun-d  on  the  plateau  of  Gounib  and 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Caucasian  tribes  wen- 
finally  pacified.  In  St.  Petersburg,  Shamyl  was  treated 
with  much  regard  by  Alexander  II.  He  received  a  pen- 
sion and  resided  in  Kaluga,  afterward  in  Kiev*,  and  finally 
in  Meeea,  where  he  d.  in  1S71. 

Shanda'ken,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Eso- 
pns  Creek  anil  on  New  York  Kingston  and  Syracuse  K.  R. 
P.  2751. 

Shane's  Crossings,  p.-v.,  Dublin  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0. 
P. 21fi. 

Shanes'villc,  p.-v.,  Sugar  Creek  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.. 
0.  P.  360. 

Shanghai',  or  Shanghae,  city  of  China,  province 
of  Kiang-Su,  situated  in  Int.  31°  10'  N.,  Ion.  121°  30'  E., 
on  the  left  bank  of  Wusung  River,  12  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  southern  portion  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper  and  nu- 
merous suburbs.  The  city  proper  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall  3  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  is  generally  poorly 
built,  though  it  contains  a  very  fine  Chinese  temple  anil 
several  elegant  tea  and  ice  houses.  Of  the  suburbs,  that 
inhabited  by  the  foreign  merchants  is  the  most  remarkable. 
It  sprang  up  after  1843,  when  by  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  China  the  port  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 
It  is  laid  out  like  a  European  city:  was  inhabited  in  1873 
by  80,367  persons,  of  whom  a  little  more  than  2000  were 
foreigners — English,  French,  and  Americans ;  and  con- 
tains many  elegant  residences,  magnificent  warehouses, 
manufacturing  establishments,  dockyards,  etc.  The  man- 
ufactures of  Shanghai  are  flourishing,  and  comprise  silks, 
glass,  paper,  and  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  But 
its  commerce  is  still  more  important,  on  account  of  its  fa- 
vorable situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang. 
Between  7000  and  8000  river  and  coast  junks  put  it  in 
communication  with  the  interior  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  which  visited  its  harbor  in  1873  amounted  to  2111, 
with  a  burden  of  1,165,967  tons,  of  which  940  vessels  were 
English,  741  American,  135  Chinese,  127  German,  and  47 
French.  The  total  value  of  its  foreign  imports  amounted 
to  $82,1 69,694  ;  of  native  imports,  to  $61,549,673  ;  of  exports 
of  native  produce,  to  $45,504,851;  of  re-exports  of  foreign 
produce,  to  $50,880,627.  The  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion are  tea,  of  which  the  U.  S.  took  in  1874  the  value  of 
$13,869,522,  silk,  oil,  porcelain,  and  straw  goods ;  of  im- 
portation, opium,  treasure,  grain,  and  coal.  P.  estimated 
at  between  250,000  and  320,000. 

Shanghai',  v.,  Knox  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.     P.  76. 

Shan'non,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  county  of 
Cavan  at  an  elevation  of  345  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  first 
S.  to  Limerick,  then  AV.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  through 
an  estuary  10  miles  wide  after  a  course  of  224  miles.  It  is 
navigable  throughout  nearly  its  whole  course,  though  at 
several  places  it  has  been  necessary,  on  account  of  rapids, 
to  transfer  the  navigation  to  canals.  Vessels  of  400  tons 
burden  can  ascend  to  Limerick. 

Shannon,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  traversed  by  Cur- 
rent River,  has  a  broken  surface,  with  some  deposits  of 
copper  and  iron,  and  extensive  pine  forests.  Staples,  In- 
dian corn,  tobacco,  and  butter.  Cap.  Eminence.  Area, 
about  1150  sq.  m.  P.  2339. 

Shannon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.,  on  Western 
Union  R.  R.,  136  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  has  5  churches,  a 
public  school,  1  bank.  1  newspaper,  and  a  mill.  P.  of  v. 
635  ;  tp.  1102.  MASTI.V  &  SAXFORD,  EDS.  "  GAZETTE." 

Shannon,  tp.,  Atchison  co.,  Kan.     P.  1301. 

Shannon,  tp.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  Kan.     P.  812. 

Shannon,  v.,  Muskingum  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.  P.  44. 

Shannon  (WILSON),  b.  in  Belmont  co..  0..  Feb.  24, 
1802;  studied  at  Athens  College,  0.,  and  at  Transylvania 


University,  Ky. :  became  a  lawyer:  was  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  State  of  Ohio  1835;  governor  ls:',S— lit.  and 
again  1SI2— II:  minister  tu  Mexico  1844:  member  of  Con- 
i;re>s  1853-55:  Territorial  governor  of  Kansas  1S55-56, 
and  has  sinro  practised  law  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Shan'nonville,  port  of  entry  of  Hastings  eo.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Salmon  River.  ]A  miles  from  the  Bav  of 
Quinte,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  IliD  miles  E.  of 
Toronto.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  lumber  and  railroad  ties. 
P.  about  700. 

Shan'ny,  a  marine  Fpiny-raycd  fish  of  the  genus 
/'/,.,//»,  family  Blunnitdiu  (sec  BI.KNXY)  and  natural  order 
Telcostea.  is  usually  about  5  inches  lung,  i?  found  in  shoals 
on  the  coasts  of  Kngiand  and  France,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  habit  of  creeping,  by  means  of  its  ventral  fins,  out  of 
the  water  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  there  remain- 
ing until  the  return  of  the  tide.  It  has  been  known  to  live 
thirty  hours  away  from  salt  water,  but  soon  dies  in  fresh 
water.  The  American  radiated  shanny  (liiolia  mb-lifur- 
riitiin)  is  found,  though  rarely,  on  the  coasts  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York. 

Shanonehaw,  tp.,  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.     P.  328. 

Shan-See',  province  of  China,  bordering  W.  and  S. 
on  tlie  Hnaiig-llo,  and  bounded  X.  by  Mongolia  or  the 
desert  of  Shamo,  comprises  an  area  of  55,278  sq.  m.,  with 
20,166,072  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  and  yields  the 
purest  iron  ore  in  China  :  also  marble,  crystal,  salt,  and 
building-stone,  and  the  must  e.xlen-ive.  conl-iiclds  in  the 
world.  Wine  is  extensively  cultivated;  silk,  carpets,  iron 
and  steel  goods  arc  the  principal  manufactures.  Cap.  Tai- 
Yuan-Foo. 

Slums.  The,  occupy  the  central  part  of  Farther  India, 
X.  of  Siain  and  E.  of  liurmah,  and  form  states  which  are 
tributary,  partly  to  Siam  and  partly  to  liurmah.  Their 
rulers  levy  no  taxes,  but  support  themselves  exclusively 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  hereditary  estates  and  from  a 
part  of  the  fines.  They  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
royal  commissioner  from  Burmah  or  Siam,  who  in  his  turn 
has  left  his  family  as  hostages  at  the  royal  court. 

Shan-Toong',  province  of  China,  bordering  on  the 
Yellow  Sea,  comprises  an  area  of  fi5,100  sq.  in.,  with 
41,7110,621  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous.  AVheat,  mil- 
let, and  indigo  are  produced;  silk,  hempen  cloths,  and  felt 
are  manufactured.  In  Yen-Chow-Foo,  a  department  of 
this  province,  Confucius  was  born.  Cap.  Tsee-Nan-Foo. 

Shap'leigh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Me.     P.  1087. 

Shapoor'  [anc.  Sii/iorm],  the  capital  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  in  hit.  29°  50'  N.,  Ion.  51°  40'  E.,  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Fars.  Its  ruins,  which  cover  vast  fields,  con- 
tain the  finest  and  most  interesting  specimens  of  Persian 
or  Oriental  antiquities. 

Shark,  the  English  name  applied  to  most  of  the  species 
of  the  order  or  sub-order  Squall,  and  to  some  extent  syn- 
onymous with  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  word  is  used 
rather  vaguely,  and  a  number  of  species  agreeing  in  struc- 
ture with  the  so-called  sharks  are  called  by  other  names — 
e.g.  dog-fish  (Sfjitatn*  or  Acanthia*  sp..  ,^'ri/ffinm  sp.),  sea- 
fox  (AlopiaH  rufpcs),  etc. — the  forms  will  be  most  advan- 
tageously considered  under  the  scientific  name,  SQI-ALI. 

TIIKOHOHK  GILL. 

S  ha  'run,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchfield  CO.,  Conn.,  on  Housa- 
tonic  R.  R.  P.  2441. 

Sharon,  p.-v.,  Taliaferro  co.,  Ga. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  111.     P.  1663. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  661. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  la.     P.  1152. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  la.     P.  1120. 

Sharon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  Boston 
and  Providence  R.  R.  P.  1508. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Washtcnaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  1087. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn.     P.  924. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.     P.  182. 

Sharon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sehoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cherry 
Valley  branch  of  Albany  and  Susquchanna  R.  R.  P.  2648. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C.     P.  2197. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.     P.  1480. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.     P.  1131. 

Sharon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Noble  co.,  0.     P.  1227. 

Sharon,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.     P.  2762. 

Sharon,  p.-b.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  Erie  and  Pittsburg 
and  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  Rs..  14  miles  AV.  of  Mercer,  contains  7 
churches,  3  large  graded  schools,  2  banks  and  2  banking 
companies,  2  newspapers,  2  extensive  rolling-mills  and 
nail-factories,  5  blast  furnaces,  2  foundries  and  machine- 
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ib-ips,  4  hotels,  anil  a  fire  department.  Principal  hn-i 
i  ,  iiiiniug  anJ  manufacturing.  P.  IL'JI. 

I:  \T  A  MMIIIII<O\.  EIK.  ••  HKIIAUI." 

Sharon,  t|>.,  Potter  DO.,  I'll.     1'.  Ho*. 

Sharon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co..  Vt.,  on  AVhit« 
Khcr  .ui'l  Central  Vermont  K.  It.  I'.  1018, 

Sharon,  p.  \ .  and  tp.,  liland  00.,  Va.     P.  839. 

Sharon,  ip.,  I'..n  r.- \Vis.     1'.  '.US. 

Sharon,  p.-tp..  Wahvorih  co.,  Wis.,  on  Chicago  and 
N»iih  UC-ICMI  U.  K.,  71  miles  from  the  former  plan',  ha- 
.'',  churches  an  a'-adcmv.  graded  and  common  school,  1 
bank.  1  new-paper,  I  -team  flouring-mill.  ehee.-e  factory,  2 
produce  liou-e-.  and  1!  hotels.  Excellent  farming  land-  in 
the  \  icinitv.  1'.  IMl.'i.  .1.  ('.  K  1.1  \i:i  .  En.  "  I  v/i  mi  u." 

Sharon  (\Vn.i.nMi.  li.  in  Smithticld.  0.,  Jan.  !). : 

studied  law,  but  ne\er  p rani-,-. I  :  engaged  in  banking  :  re 
mo\ed  tn  \e\ada.  where  he  followed  the  same  busine--, 

residing  much  of  tin-  ti in  S:m  l;r uwo,  where  he  wan 

n  trustee  of  the  Hank  of  California:  aei|iiired  enormous 
wealth  by  judicious  investments  in  Nevada  silver-mine-, 
ale!  ('ink  his  sent  in  the  I'.  S.  Sen;ite  IST.i. 

Sharon   Springs,    p.-v.,  Sharon    tp.,    Sehoharie   CO., 

X.  V..  "li  a  branch  of  Albany  and  Su-i|iichanna  K.  R.,  is 
a  noted  plaec  of  summer  resort,  having  four  mineral 
springs — chalybeate,  magnesia,  white  sulphur,  and  blue 
sulphur — has  10  hotels  and  numerous  boarding  hou-es,  and 
i-  annually  vi-ited  by  above  In. mm  person-*.  1'.  520. 

Sharp.     See  MISK,  by  KBV.  WILLIAM  STAI-XTOX. 

Sharp  i  (i  n  A\VI  1.1.1: ),  grandson  of  Archbishop  John,  and 
son  of  Thomas  Sharp,  I).  !».,  arehdeaeon  of  Northumber- 
Innd.  b.  at  Durham,  England,  Nov.  10,  17:ij;  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  London  linen-draper  1750;  was  for  some 
time  a  law-student,  and  for  several  years  a  clerk  in  the 
ordnance  office  :  was  the  chief  patron  of  the  slave  Somerset 
in  suing  for  his  freedom  (1769),  which  resulted  in  the  fa- 
mous decision  against  the  legality  of  slavery  in  England, 
pronounced  by  the  court  of  king's  heneh  May,  1772;  re- 
signed his  post  in  the  ordnance  office  on  account  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  American  war  Apr.,  1777;  devoted  himself 
thenceforth  to  philanthropic  objects,  especially  the  over- 
throw of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ;  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery 
May  22,  1787  ;  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone ;  opposed  the  impressment  of  seamen  :  advo- 
cated parliamentary  reform,  and  favored  the  claims  of 
Ireland.  D.  in  London  July  6,  1813.  Author  of  sixty -one 
publications,  chiefly  pamphlets,  in  advocacy  of  the  causes 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  philological  tracts  in  favor  of 
trinitarianism,  and  millenarian  interpretations  of  biblieal 

i(Sce  liis  M'  niniritj  by  Prince  Hoare  (1820)  and 
y  Charles  Stuart  (1836).) 

Sharp  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  Scot- 
land, in  May,  1618;  educated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, where  he  figured  among  the  students  who  declared 
against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  1638  ;  took  orders 
in  the  Scottish  Church;  became  professor  of  philosophy  at 
St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  1640  ;  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Presbyterians  sent  to  Cromwell  1656,  to 
.Monk  and  to  Charles  it.  1660  ;  was  appointed  king's  chap- 
lain for  Scotland  and  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's ;  consecrated  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's and  primate  of  Scotland  upon  an  Episcopalian 
foundation  Doc.,  1661 ;  was  regarded  as  a  tool  of  Charles 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  and  consequently 
•'mated  by  "a  band  of  nine  enthusiasts"  on  Magus 
Muiv,  near  St.  Andrew's,  May  3,  1678. 

Sharp  (.JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. Feb.  16.  1644;  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, nn  1ca\  ing  which  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Ileneage 
Finch,  then  attorney  -general,  through  whom  he  obtained 
the  archdeaconry  of  Berkshire  1672,  a  prebend  at  Norwich, 
1675,  the  rectorship  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  1676,  of 
St.  (iiles-in-the-Ficlds  lb'77,  and  the  deanery  of  Norwich 
ir>sl.  He  became  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  whom  he  was  deposed  from  his  preferments  for  preach- 
linst  his  church  policy  1686;  became  dean  of  Can- 
terbury II1S9  and  archbishop  of  York  1691.  D.  at  Bath 
I'VK  L',  171  1.  Seven  volumes  of  his  Sermons  were  pub^ 
lished  1 7011. — His  son  THOMAS,  b.  1693,  became  archdeacon 
of  Northumberland,  and  was  author  of  various  theological, 
philological,  and  philosophical  works.  D.  at  Durham  Mar. 

ti.    17,'iS. 

Sharp  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp..  MePherson  co.,  Kan.  P.  199. 

Sharpc,  county  of  X.  E.  Arkansas,  adjoining  Missouri, 

Interjected  by  tributaries  of  Black  Hirer,  consists  of  high 

•veral  ridges,  in  which  iron,  lead,  and  sine 

•nnd.     Cap.  Evening  Shade.     Area,  about  650  sq.  m. 
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Shnrpe,  tp.,  Alexander  oo.,  N.  C.     P.  825. 

Sharpc  M>\MLI  i.  D.  !>..  b.  at  lludder-lield,  England, 
]~~-:-:  emigrated  to  New  York  !>»..;  became  pa-tor  of  the 
l!apti-t  rhiirch  al  Newark.  N.J..  I '•OH;  MIL-  trom  IHL'till 

his    death     in     t86fl     p.i-tor    id'    the    Chat!'          ;    ,it     P.aptist 

ehuivh.  IJo-lon.   Ma--.:   piibli-hcd   al i   twenty   sermons, 

of  uhieh  the  mo-t  .-ijriiilicant  is  one  on  the  Iternyniliiin  of 

/  /'/« it'l*  i  it   ll>  in  ,  ,i. 

Sharpe  ID  \MKI.I,  F.  K.  S..  nephew   of  Samuel    lingers 
the    poel,    b.    in    l.iindnn,     England,    fn     iMIo:     edilca' 
\\allham-tow;    wa-  interc-led  ill  natural  hi-toiy  and  •_•'  "I 
Milll     boyhood;     bee.ime    a     w  i  In-    In  e  1 1  •  h  a  II  t  :     llia.i' 

eral  \irits  ti  j  t  he  w  ine  ^rrow  in  L:  di,-l  i  iet  -  of  I'nrlu^'al;  pre- 
-i-nied  to  the  (ieological  Society  several  memoirs  on  the 
pick.-  and  f».--iU  of  I'-.i  hi.-.i!.  and  of  Wales  and  EII 

and   Scotland,  and  several  olher  memoir ipesiaj 

jeets;  contributed  to  the  Pahrnni>dogi.-al  .-nciety  an  im- 
portant monograph  "„  //,,  /'.,,.,/  /,'.,,,  ,,,,,  ,,/'  //,.  )/, 

/HUM!    in    Ike   Chilli,-    F'.runit;,,,,    ,./    I'.,,,,!,,,,'!  : 

system  the  fragments  i,f  the  l.ycian  language  pre-er\e  I  in 

the  inscription*  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows:  v. 

i  eloquent  and  keen  debater  in   scientific   a ini   i> 

came  president  of  the  Royal  (leological  Society,  and  was 
noted  for  his  munificence  in  private  life.  D.  in  London 
May  31,  1858. 

Sharpe  (SAMI-RI,),  b.  in  England  about  1800;  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  New  Te.-iament  from  the  text  of 
Griesbach  (1846),  and  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  (3  vols.,  1865),  of  a  ll:-t-, 
/•::/!//>t  t  I  Mil;  new  ed.  I860),  of  many  works  on  Egyptian 
chronology  and  hieroglyphics,  embracing  editions  of  the 
Hosetta  Stone  and  the  Decree  of  Canopus.  of  T>  st*  /'/•-</// 

the  /lifile  csjj'ttnul  Inj  Aifi-'iit  M»tiut/i,  ,,1«  (1866),  Chrnuit!- 
"tlU  "f  ''"'  "''''''  (  I860|,  llinlnry  <ij  llir  //./.,.  n-  \,ilii,u  runl 

Lilernlnre,  and  of  a  work  claiming  to  decipher  the  myste- 
rious Sinaitic  inscriptions  (1876). 

Sharpes'bnrg,  tp.,  Ircdell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  947. 

Sharps  (CHRISTIAN),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1811 ;  became 
a  machinist,  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  branch  of 
his  art.  and  invented  the  "Sharp-  rifle,"  which  has  proved 
so  serviceable  a  weapon  to  the  hunters  on  the  Plains.  In 
I  s.")  i  he  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  superintend  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  rifle,  and  subsequently  invented  other  fire- 
arms of  great  value,  and  patented  many  ingenious  imple- 
ments of  other  kinds.  D.  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  Mar.  13, 1874. 

Sharps'bnrg,  p.-v.,  Bath  co.,  Ky.    P.  319. 

Sharpsburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Md.,  on 
Potomac  River  and  Washington  co.  branch  of  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  1001 ;  of  tp.  2478. 

Sharpsbnrg,  p.-b.,  Indiana  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa., on 
Allegheny  River,  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  division  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  P.  2176. 

Sharps  Rifle,  on  the  breech-block  principle,  has  a 
calibre  of  0.500  inch,  rifled,  the  breech-action  being  con- 
fined to  three  parts — the  lever,  the  slide,  and  the  extractor. 
The  lever  forming  the  trigger-guard  opens  the  breech.  The 
breech-slide  is  spheroidal,  permitting  the  use  of  cartridges 
with  varying  thickness  of  base.  The  cartridge  is  rim-fire 
metallic,  and  the  bullet  cylindro-conoidal,  with  three 
cannelures,  solid  base,  and  flattened  point.  (See  SMALL- 
Aims.) 

Sharps'toivn,  p.-v.,  Pileegrove  tp.,  Salem  co.,  N.  J. 
P.  296. 

Sharps'ville,  p.-v.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  midway  on  Erie 
and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  a  large  public  school 
building,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  9  blast  furnaces,  foundry 
and  machine-shop,  2  carriage-factories,  and  1  hotel.  Prin- 
cipal business,  manufacturing  pig  iron.  P.  about  1500. 
P.  J.  BAHTLESOX,  ED.  "ADVERTISER." 

Sharp'town ,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wicomico  co.,  Md.,  on  Nan- 
ticoke  River.  P.  695. 

Shars'wood  (GEOROE),  LL.D.,b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  7,  1810;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1828;  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  1831 ;  became 
a  judge  of  the  district  court  1S45,  president  judge  1851-67, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  1867,  and 
for  many  years  professor  in  the  law-school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Author  of  Pro/urional  Ethici 
(1854;  new  ed.  1864),  Popular  Lectartt  OH  Commercial  Laic 
(1856),  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  (1870), 
and  editor  of  Blackstone  (1859),  Starkie,  Roscoe,  and  other 
English  law-writers. 

Shas'ta,  county  of  N.  California,  extending  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on  the  E.  to  the  Coast  Range  on  the  W.,  in- 
tersected by  Sacramento  and  Pitt  Rivers,  and  traversed  by 
the  Oregon  division  of  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  several  ele- 
vated peaks,  is  covered  in  its  mountainous  portion  with 
forests  of  pine  and  redwood,  contains  several  boiling 
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springs  and  some  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  h:i<  a 
soil  cxi'i'i'dingly  fertile  in  the  bottom-hind?,  and  a  climate 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  semi-tropical  fruits. 
Staples,  wheat,  barley,  Imv,  wine,  wool,  nnd  butter.  Cap. 
Shasta.  Area,  about  4000  sq.  m.  P.  4173. 

Shasta,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shasta  en..  Cal.,  on  Sacramento 
Kiver  and  Oregon  division  of  Central  Pacific  It.  11.,  has  1 
newspaper  ami  llotirNhini:  mint's. 

Shasta,  Mount.     See  CALIFORNIA. 

Shas'tra  [Sans,  t'&n,  to  "teach"],  a  name  applied  to 
the  authoritative  books  of  the  Hindoos  upon  religion  and 
law,  civil  and  religious.  The  most  important  works  of  this 
class  are  collectively  called  Lthurma-i'&atra,  or  "  Law  Shas- 
tra." 

Shatsk,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  on  the 
Shat,  has  Mime  manufactures  and  6488  inhabitants. 

Shatt-el-Arab.     See  EUPHRATES. 

Shat'tuck  (GKOHGK  CIIEYNE).  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  nt  Tem- 
ilcton,  Mass..  July  17, 1783;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 1803  ;  became  a  highly  successful  physician  at  Boston 
and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society ;  pub- 
lished several  professional  works :  contributed  largely  to 
the  library  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  built  an  observatory 
for  that  institution.  D.  at  Boston  Mar.  18,  1854.  By  his 
will  he  left  more  than  860,000  to  charitable  objects.  (See 
SHATTUCK  SCHOOL.) 

Shattuck  (LEMUEL),  b.  at  Ashby,  Mass.,  Oct.  15, 1793 ; 
was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  Michigan;  a  merchant  at  Concord,  Mass.,  1823- 
33;  afterward  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  1837-41  ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical 
Society  1844,  and  for  five  years  its  vice-president:  a  mem- 
ber of  several  other  literary  and  scientilic  associations,  and 
sat  several  years  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  D.  at 
Boston  Jan.  17,  1859.  Author  of  a  History  of  Concord, 
Mats.  (1835),  Vital  Statistics  of  Boston  (1841),  Census  of 
IloKton  (1845),  Heport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  j\tatfia~ 
chuitttK  (1850),  and  of  a  genealogy  of  the  Shattuck  family. 

Shattuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn.,  is  a  collegiate 
boarding  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  It  was  organized  under  a  State  charter  in 
1  so.">.  The  name  is  in  honor  of  a  liberal  patron,  George  C. 
Shattuck,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  bishop  of  Minne- 
sota is  president  of  its  trustees.  Boys  of  ten  years  and  up- 
ward are  fitted  for  the  junior  class  in  college  or  for  business. 
It  has  a  military  organization  under  the  charge  of  a  U.  S. 
officer.  The  school  occupies  two  fine  stone  buildings  as  a 
home ;  has  a  beautiful  stone  chapel  and  fireproof  library 
and  other  buildings,  admirably  situated  on  50  acres  of  land ; 
the  present  value  (in  1876)  is  $90,000.  It  has  no  endow- 
ments. It  numbers  100  boarders.  The  president  is  Rev. 
James  Dobbin,  A.  M.  R.  \V.  Low  HIE. 

Shanm'burg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  eo.,  111.     P.  931. 

Shaw  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Bierton,  Buck- 
inghamshire, England,  Dee.  10,  1751 ;  graduated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  1769;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Kn^Iand  1774,  but  relinquished  the  clerical  profession  for 
scientific  pursuits;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and 
Oxford,  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1787,  after  which  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  scientific  lecturer;  was  one  of  the 
original  members  and  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Lin- 
njean  Society;  lectured  on  natural  history  at  the  Leverian 
Museum  ;  became  librarian  and  assistant  keeper  of  natural 
history  at  the  British  Museum  1791,  and  principal  keeper 
1807.  D.  in  London  July  22,  1813.  Author  of  The  Jfafn- 
raliKt's  Library  (24  vols.,  1790-1813),  Zoology  of  New  Hol- 
land (1194),  General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  His- 
tnr;l  (11  vols.,  1800-19),  Zoological  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
Institution  (2  vols.,  1809),  and  of  many  memoirs  in  the 
Philosophical  and  Linnrcan  Society's  Tratwactioiu. 

Shaw  (HENRY  W.),  b.  at  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  in  1818  ; 
resided  for  twenty-five  years  in  various  parts  of  the  West- 
ern States,  where  he  was  successively  farmer  and  auc- 
tioneer; settled  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  the  latter  capa- 
city about  1858 ;  began  to  write  humorous  sketches  for  the 
newspapers  over  the  signature  "  Josh  Billings  "  1863 ;  be- 
came immediately  popular  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  lec- 
turer ;  has  published  several  volumes  of  comic  sketches, 
and  edited  an  annual  AUminaJc,  which  has  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation. His  Complete  Works  were  published  in  a  single 
volume  in  1876. 

Shaw  (Jons),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md..  May  4, 1778; 
graduated  at  St.  John's  College  1795 ;  studied  medicine ; 
was  surgeon  on  the  American  squadron  sent  against  Al- 
giers 1798,  and  secretary  to  Consul  Eaton  at  Tunis;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1801-02:  went  with 
the  earl  of  Selkirk  to  Canada  1803,  where  that  nobleman 


was  engaged  in  founding  a  settlement  on  St.  John's  Island 
in  Lake  St.  Clair;  returned  to  Annapolis  and  began  prac- 
tice 1805;  removed  to  Baltimore  1807;  contributed  both 
prose  and  poetry  to  Dennio's  rnrtfniin  and  other  period- 
icals. D.  at  sea  while  on  a  voyage  from  Charleston  to  the 
Bahamas  Jan.  10,  1  Still.  His  collected  Poems  appeared, 
with  a  Mrmoir,  in  1810. 

Shaw  (LEMUEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jan. 
9,  17SI  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  18110;  became  an  usher  at 
the  Franklin  School,  and  assistant  editor  of  the  Boston 
tnt-^ttf  ;  studied  law  with  David  Everett;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  Hampshire  Sept.,  I  sill;  sat  in  the  legis- 
lature IS11-10  and  in  Islil.  and  in  the  State  constitutional 
convention  1820;  was  State  senator  1821-22  and  1828-29, 
and  chief-justice  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  from 
Aug.  31,  1830,  to  Aug.,  1860.  His  reported  decisions  in 
the  collections  of  Pickering,  Metealf,  Cushiug,  and  Gray 
amount  to  above  50  vols.,  and  his  judicial  reputation  in 
.Massachusetts  was  second  only  to  that  of  Thcophilus  Par- 
sons. The  city  charter  of  Boston  was  drafted  by  him  in 
1822.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy,  of  the 
.Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  for  twenty-seven 
years  one  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  orations,  addresses,  and  judicial  charges,  the 
most  important  being  that  upon  the  trial  before  him  of 
Prof.  John  White  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  George 
Parkman  (1850).  D.  at  Boston  Mar.  30,  1861. 

Shaw  (ROBERT  Gon.n),  b.  at  Gouldsborough,  Me.,  June 
4,  1776 ;  became  a  successful  merchant  at  Boston,  where  he 
d.  May  3,  1853.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  $110,000  for  a 
"Shaw  fund"  to  be  kept  at  interest  until  it  accumulates  to 
$400,000,  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to  found  an  asylum  for 
the  children  of  sailors. 

Shaw  (ROBERT  GOULD),  grandson  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1837;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1860 ;  entered  the  famous  7th  regiment  of  New  York  as  a 
private  Apr.,  1S61,  which  he  accompanied  to  Washingtnn  ; 
became  in  the  following  month  lieutenant  of  the  2d  Massa- 
chusetts regiment;  captain  Aug.  10,  1862;  colonel  54th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  Apr.  17,  1863,  being  the  first 
regiment  of  colored  soldiers  from  a  free  State  mustered 
into  the  U.  S.  service ;  killed  at  the  assault  of  Fort  Wagner, 
July  18,  1863,  after  having  reached  the  parapet  of  the 
work  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  which  led  the  advance. 

Shaw  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  2,  1754;  ed- 
ucated at  the  Latin  School ;  entered  the  counting-house  of 
his  father,  Francis  Shaw;  was  commissioned  lieutenant  of 
artillery  Jan.  1,  1776;  served  through  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, being  at  its  close  major  of  artillery  and  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Knox,  by  whom  he  was  made  chief  clerk  of 
the  war  department  May,  1785,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage 
to  China;  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Canton,  China, 
Feb.,  1786,  and  made  several  mercantile  voyages  between 
that  port  and  New  York.  D.  at  sea  while  returning  to 
Boston  from  China  May  30,  1794.  His  Journals,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Josiah  Quincy,  were  printed  in  1847. 

ShaAV  (THOMAS),  D.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Kendal,  Eng- 
land, about  1692;  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  ho  became  fellow  1727;  was  twelve  years  chaplain 
to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers,  after  which  he  travelled 
through  Northern  Africa  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor;  returned  to  England  1734;  published  Tnti-ch  and 
Observations  relating  to  Several  Parts  of  ]larbar>i  muf  the 
Levant  (Oxford,  folio,  1738),  republishcd  in  Pinkcrton's 
Voyages  (vol.  xv.),  a  Supplement  (1740).  and  a  further 
Vindication,  etc.  (1747),  both  in  reply  to  Dr.  Pococko  and 
other  critics  who  had  questioned  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
vations. The  work  of  Dr.  Shaw  has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  having  been  translated 
into  French  and  Dutch,  and  new  editions  having  appeared 
in  1757  and  1808,  both  of  which  contain  the  supplement:!  ry 
publications.  In  1740,  Dr.  Shaw  became  principal  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  regius  professor  of  Greek, 
being  also  collated  to  the  vicarage  of  Bramley,  Hampshire. 
D.  at  Oxford  Aug.  15,  1751. 

Shaw  (THOMAS  BUDD),  b. in  London,  England, in  1813; 
educated  in  the  free  school  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  became  professor  of  English  literature 
at  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum,  St.  Petersburg,  Is  12, 
ami  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  1851,  and  was  tutor 
in  English  to  the  imperial  family  of  Russia  from  185.'!  until 
his  death,  at  St.  Petersburg  Nov.  14,  1862.  Author  of  Out- 
lines of  English  Literature  (1848;  new  ed.  1864)  and  ,sVn- 
<l>  ui'*  Sj,>  '->m>  it*  (,/'  Eni/lish  Literature  (1864),  both  valuable 
works.  The  former  was  edited  in  the  U.  S.  by  II.  T.  Tuck- 
erman. 

Shawa'no,  county  of  N.  E.  Wisconsin,  intersected  by 
Oconto,  Wolf,  and  Embarras  rivers  nnd  their  numerous 
tributaries,  having  in  its  centre  Lake  Shawano;  has  a  gen- 
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orally  !'•».  '  !  I  feitil'-  soil.    Staple...  «lir:it.  oat.. 

an  I   pOtatOM.      Cap.   Shawano.     Ami,    I'.'WI  s,(.   III.      I' 

Slillivillio,  |i.-v.  nuil  t|i.,  I'll]!,  of  Shawuno  i-ii.,  \Vi-.,  i.n 
Wolf  River,  has  -'  oewipaptn  i  I  Herman).     I'.  298. 

Sh:i  \\aiiL-nii  I.    (-hong'gum),  l'--v-  1""'   '!'••  '  Ul'r  ''"• 
N.  V.,  on  Wallklll  Valley   luaneh  of   Krie  K.  U.      1'.  -'"IM. 


[>' 
fr 


.      ., 

Slmivl  [  IVr.  »//.;/],  a  kiiul  of  loono  garment  worn  on  ihc 

shouliliT-i  or  around  (he  u;ii-l.  manufactured  liy  I  he  ditlclent 

nation  -in!  di  HITCH  i  material*,  M  the  CuhmareshaKl  of  coat's 

hair,  the  Chinese  of  silk,  tin1  harege  of  wool,  «te.,  and  in  iliilrr 

cnl  |  'at  I  IT  II",  as  I  In-  pa  I  III  pattern  of  I  ndia,  tin-  |il;ii<l  path-i  11 
of  Scot  Ian.  I.  etfl,  Tlic  nio-t  i-flrl<ralc<l  kiiul  i-  the  Ca-hmere 
shawl,  famous  over  (In?  whole  world  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  Its  manufacture  was  then  under  the  su- 
[>'•  .  i  i<ui  of  I  lie  ;;ovcrnment,  a  ml  each  shawl  w  hidi 
from  tin'  looms  i<  jiarate  description  in  the  royal 

The  manufacture  is  still  flourishing  in  C  \SIIMK  UK 
(which  see),  though  it  is  iniitateil  extensively  in  France,  Her 
many,  ami  Kniland.      In  Europe  shawls  are  mostly  made 
of  wo.'l,  of  eotton,  or  nf  mixed  eottim  and  silk. 

Slm\MH'c',  eininty  of  \.  K.  Kansas,  im  Kansas  River, 
travcr.-ed  liy  Kansas  raeilie,  Kansas  Miillanil  «nd  Atchi- 
son  Topeka  and  Santa  l-'e  I!.  Us.,  has  an  undulating  prai- 
rie  surface,  with  abundance  of  coal  and  limestone,  and 
several  llonrishin;.;  niannfartiires.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  jiotatoes,  h:ty,  aid  1'iiHcr.  ('.<['.  T"pok;i, 
whieh  is  also  (ho  Stale  e:i[>itul.  Area,  546  sq.  in.  1*.  in 
1>7".  i::.12l. 

Khnwiice,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     P.  894. 

Sluiu  ni'i1.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,   Kan.,  on  Mi- 
douri  Kivcr  Kurt  Scott  and  Gulf  K.  K.     P.  2451. 

Shawnee,  tp.,  Wyandotte  co.,  Kan.     P.  124::. 

Shnwnee,  tp.,  Fountain  ,  •.,.,  Md.    p.  867. 

Shnwnee,  tp.,  Capo  Girardeau  co.,  Mo.     P.  1676. 

Sli.-iu-nee,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.     P.  1169. 

Slinwnccs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the  Algon- 
kin  family,  suppo.ed  t..  have  been  originally  identical  with 
tlo-  K  iekapoos,  was  lirst  known  on  the  banks  of  Fox  River, 
in  tin'  joe-cut  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  1648;  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Iroquois  :  was  for  the  most  part  driven  south- 
ward to  Cumberland  River,  whence  it  dispersed,  parts  of 
it  going  to  Florida,  others  to  North  Carolina,  and  several 
bands  to  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  wore  parties  to  Pcnn's 
tammi  tnfttiofl  of  16S2  and  1701,  and  to  those  made  with 
the  Iroqitois  at  Albany  in  1693  and  1722.  The  Florida 
bands  ultimately  settled  in  the  Carolinas,  where  they  wore 
known  as  Savannahs  and  Ycmassees,  lived  for  a  time  with 
the  Creeks,  and  finally  joined  the  northern  bands  which 
were  driven  \V.  by  the  Iroquois,  and  settled  on  Scioto 
River.  They  wore  usually  favorable  to  the  French,  whom 
they  aided  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  took  part  in  the  con- 
si.  iracy  of  Pontiac,  were  subdued  by  Col.  Bouquet,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Western  tribes  which 
fought  at  Point  Pleasant  Oct.,  1774,  repulsed  Col.  Bowman 
from  their  towns  in  Ohio  1779,  fought  against  the  expe- 
ditions of  Harmcr,  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne,  and  made  peaco 
at  the  treaty  of  Greenville  1795.  About  this  time  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  settled  in  Missouri  under  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  another  portion  emigrated 
southward.  About  1805  a  so-called  "prophet"  named 
Elskwatawa,  then  living  on  the  upper  Wabash,  and  his 
brother,  the  celebrated  Tccumseh,  became  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  Shawnees,  and  attempted  to  form  a  confederacy  of 
all  the  .North-western  Indians  against  the  whites,  visiting 
for  that  purpose  most  of  the  tribes  from  the  great  lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  project  was  defeated  by  Gen. 
Harrison,  who  in  isll  marched  upon  the  prophet's  town, 
and  routed  the  gathering  forces  at  Tippecanoe  Nov.  7.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  Tecumseh  resumed  his  in- 
trigues. proeeeileil  with  a  band  of  Shawnees  to  Canada, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  British,  who  commissioned  him 
brigadier-general,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  Oct. 
:*.  IM:!.  (See  Tin  \t<Kii.)  The  Shawnees  on  the  Scioto 
renviine.l  neutral,  sold  (heir  lands  in  1831,  as  those  in  Mis- 
souri had  done  in  ISL>.>,  and  with  them  settled  upon  a  rait 
i  in  the  Indian  Territory,  now  in  Kansas.  By 
the  treat)  »f  ls;,|  the  tribal  relation  was  terminated.  The 
Shawnccs  now  number  about  1600  souls,  some  of  them 
livin;;  with  the  Saot  and  Foxes.  a  few  with  the  Quapaws, 
and  others  with  a  band  of  Senecas.  Missions  have  Ion;; 
maintained  among  them  by  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
and  Quakers,  and  most  of  them  have  become  civilized. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Shnw'npotown,  p.-v.,  can.  of  Gallatin  co.,  111.,  on 
Springfield  and  Bhawneetown  branch  of  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Shawneetowu  branch  of  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern 1!.  Its..  I,,,,,  :;  ehnrcb.es,  2  'banks.  2  newspapers, 
excellent  schools,  1  foundry,  2  large  mills,  and  1  hotel. 


Principal  business,  farming,    alt  making,  and  coal-mining. 
P.  i:;n'.i.  I'.  M.  I'll  MIL  lio. -Sii  \\VVKK  HKHAI.II." 

Sluiw's  Creek,  tp.,  Kd_-i,.  i  i  , .,..  s.  C.     P.  iT'.n. 

Sli:t\vs'\vick,  Ip..  Lawrence  en..  Ind.     P.  2560. 
Slllivs  I  1 1  \\IKI  i.  b.  a  I     MopUinton.   Ma,--.,  in    1717:    llt- 

t:i  i  MI  d  the  rank  of  captain  dun  ML'  I  he  \v:ir  "t  indi-["  n  i 
after  which  he  rc-ided  at  Pel  ha  in  (now  Pre-i-"M  i  ;    took  part 
in  an  insurrectionary  lmi\  cmi-iit  in  Western   M. 
dircdcd  again*!   the  State  go\  erninenl    17s';.  and.  Ilinngh 
nni   ,il   tir-t    a    leader,  Itei'iime    nil  i  llialel  V  so    prominent   lliat 

(he  movement  is  generally  known  as  "Sha\-'-  leliellinn." 
(he  pretexts  of  which  were  (he  high  salary  paid  (he  gov- 
ernor, the  aristocratic  character  ot  tin-  Senate,  the  e\ior 
tions  of  lawyers,  and  (he  |.i -i •--  in  <•  d  la  \ation  -  ^rie\  am-.'- 
wdiieh  were  to  lie  met  Uy  (he  removal  of  (he  general  court 
from  Boston  and  (ho  issue  of  paper  money.  In  I '>•••., 
1786,  he  led  a  considerable  force  of  insurgents  to  Wor- 
,  where  he  prevented  the  holding  of  a  I'.  S.  court, 
and  with  Unmi  men  man-bed  to  Springfield  to  eaptnrc  the 
arsenal  (Jan.,  I7S7),  but  was  repulsed  by  the  militia  under 
*<en.  William  Shcpard.  After  another  engagement  at  P< 
ham  (Feb.  4,  1787),  in  whieh  his  forces  wore  completely 
di -|'i Tseil  by  Gen.  Lincoln,  Shays  (led  to  N.  w  Hampshire; 
was  pardoned  the  following  year  by  Guv.  Iiowdoin,and  re- 
mn\  rd  t«i  Sparta.  Living-ton  '•"..  N .  Y..  where  he  received  a 
pension  for  his  Revolutionary  services,  and  survived  until 
Sept.  29,  1825.  (See  Minot'x  /finlnry  of  the  lamrrn -linu 
and  Holland's  Hillary  of  Watrrn  Mamnchunrtt*,  Worcester, 
1788.) 

Shea  (Jonx  D.  GII.MARY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  City 
July  22,  1824;  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Colum- 
bia College;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature,  and  has  rendered 
great  service  in  illustrating  the  obscure  early  annals  of 
French  colonization  and  Jesuit  missions.  Ho  has  pub- 
lished The  Diacoi-ery  timl  ffftoration  "/'  //"  Mi*«i*iiif>pi 
\'.:lt,:l  (New  York,  1853),  7/iVory  ,,f  the  CalJtolic  Mimmu 
amnng  the  fmlinn  Tribe*  -if  f/ie  I'.  ,S'.  (1854),  I'erilt  of  the 
Orcan  and  Wildernem  (1857).  Thf  Cnthnlir  Ant  In  in  of 
Aiin-i-iea  (1858),  The  Fallen  Brart  (1861),  Early  Koy<i-/e» 
up  and  down  the  Mimi»*ippi  (Albany,  1862).  JV'nrnm  licl- 
i/iiim,  an  Acrnunt  of  New  Netherlands  in  Ifitf-W  (New 
York,  1862),  The  OptraHoiH  of  the  French  fleet  nniler 
(••„,«<  tie  Gravir  (1864),  The  Linro/n  Memorial  (1865);  has 
translated,  with  extensive  notes,  Charlevoix'a  Jfixtory  and 
General  Description  of.  New  France  (6  vols.  8vo,  186li 
edited  from  the  MSS.  the  "  Cramoisy "  series  of  Memain 
and  Relation*  eoncerniny  the  French  Volonie*  i'»t  North, 
America,  embracing  documents  on  the  early  history  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana  (24  vols.,  1857-68),  M'athiui/ton'ii 
I'rirnte  Diary  (1861),  Coldcn's  Hiilnri/  of  the  /','/,  l,nlia,i 
X'ltinnt  (1866),  being  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1727, 
\  I  snp's  Maryland  (1869),  15  vols.  of  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries of  Indian  languages  (1860-74) ;  was  joint  author 
and  translator  into  English  of  Courey's  Catholic  Church  in 
the  U.  ,S'.  (1856);  prepared  for  several  years  the  Catholic 
Almanac ;  revised  and  corrected  several  very  erroneous 
Catholic  Bibles;  issued  several  prayer-books,  school  his- 
tories, and  translations  of  religious  treatises;  edited  the 
Historical  Magazine  (1859-65);  contributed  largely  to  the 
Catholic  Mnt/azine  and  other  periodicals,  and  to  the  trans- 
actions of  historical  and  philological  societies :  superin- 
tended for  a  considerable  period  Frank  Leslie's  illustrated 
periodicals,  and  wrote  most  of  the  articles  on  American 
Indian  tribes  for  Appletons'  t'l/clnpadia.  Few  American 
scholars  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  for  accuracy  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

Shra'fer  (PETER  WEXRICK).  b.  in  Dauphin  co.,  Pa., 
Mar.  31,  1819;  educated  at  Oxford  Academy,  N.  Y. ;  be- 
came a  surveyor,  geologist,  and  mining  engineer;  dis- 
played a  pronounced  taste  for  literature  and  science  :  as- 
s-Ntcd  his  father,  Henry  Shcafer,  president  of  the  Lyliens 
Valley  R.  R.  and  superintendent  of  the  Lykens  V'alley 
Coal  Co.,  in  introducing  that  celebrated  fuel  in  the  Sus- 
quchanna  market  as  early  as  1S34;  joined  Prof.  II.  D. 
Rogers  in  the  first  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania 
:  was  especially  active  in  tracing  the  remarkable  geo- 
logical features  of  the,  "  Second  Mountain"  range  extend- 
ing from  near  Pottsvillo  to  beyond  Shamokin  and  Tama- 
qua;  settled  at  Pottsville  1S4S.  has  since  as  a  mining 
engineer  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  anthracite  and  iron  interests  of  that 
vicinity,  having  managed,  among  many  others,  the  coal- 
mines of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co. 
and  those  bequeathed  by  Stephen  Girard  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  has  extended  his  professional  engagements 
to  the  British  provinces  and  to  the  Deep  River  coal-lands 
of  North  Carolina;  has  been  often  consulted  as  an  expert 
in  complicated  questions  of  mining-property  law;  hn«  pub- 
lished many  maps  and  statistical  reports;  delivered  lee- 
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tares  on  coal  at  Lafayette  College  and  elsewhere ;  secured 
in  ISI'.I  the  puwige  of  a  bill  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  Stiite  survey  ;  was  influential  in  1S73  in  securing  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  J.  1'.  Lesley  to  make  a  new  geological 
survey,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  many  scicntilic.  chari- 
table, 'and  religious  01  -gaimations.  Among  his  publications, 
the  map  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  was  in  1775,  issued  1S75 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  Historical  Society,  deserves  especial 
notice. 

Sheaffe  (Sir  ROGER  HALE),  BART. ,b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Julv  !.">.  17I>:>:  olitaineil  a  commission  in  the  British  army 
177s  ilirough  Karl  Percy,  whose  head-quarters  had  been  at 
his  mother's  house  at  Boston  three  years  before;  had  risen 
t'»  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1S11  ;  served  in  Canada 
I  ^1  'J-13 ;  took  commnnd  of  the  British  forces  at  the  battle  of 
(Jin'rn-fown.  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Brock,  and  succeeded 
in  inflicting  a  serious  defeat  upon  the  American  invaders, 
for  which  service  he  was  made  a  baronet  Jan.  16,  1S13;  do- 
fendeil  York  (now  Toronto)  against  the  attack  of  Apr., 
IM.'i,  and  becnine  full  general  in  1828.  I),  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  July  17.  18.H. 

Sheak'ley  ville,  p.-b.,  Sandy  Creek  tp.,  Mercer  eo.,  Pa. 
P.  273. 

Shears,  or  Sheers,  a  form  of  the  crane  or  derrick  used 
in  ma.<ting  and  rigging  ships.  It  is  sometimes  mounted  on 
land  and  sometimes  on  a  floating  vessel  called  a  shear-hulk. 
Still  other  forms  of  the  crane  are  called  by  this  name. 

Shears  (Rev.  Ai.oxzo  GUOESBECK),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Wash- 
ington,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3,  1811 ;  educated  at  Wes- 
leyan  University,  he  became  M.  A.  at  Trinity  and  Yale 
colleges,  and  M.  D.  of  New  York  Medical  College;  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Whittingham  in  Trinity  church,  Xcw 
York,  Mar.  4,  1849;  founded  the  New  Haven  Suburban 
Home  School,  of  which  ho  was  rector  seventeen  years  ;  vis- 
ited Europe  and  the  Eastj  preached  in  Great  Britain, 
Rome,  Naples,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere  ;  wrote  Ser~ 
,,i"ii  I'll  Ili'nfht'i-lij  Lore  (Toledo,  0.),  LauH  Den,  with  music 
(1867),  Letters  from  Abroad  ;  editor  of  New  Haven  Musical 
ttinl  Mnxniii>'  Mtujaziiie,  and  contributed  to  various  period- 
icals ;  has  charge  of  a  parish  in  New  Haven. 

Shear'water,  a  name  bestowed  on  species  of  the  sub- 
family Pufiininte  and  family  Procellariidie,  to  which  belong 
the  petrels  or  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  etc.  The  species 
are  of  moderate  size,  the  greater  shearwater  (/'ujfinus 
ni'ij'ii-)  being  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length, 
and  the  Manx  shearwater  (Puffinut  anglorwn)  about  fifteen 
inches  long.  They  are  often  met  with  at  sea  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land.  Above,  they  are  brown  or  cinerous,  and 
below  white ;  the  tail  is  rather  long  and  rounded  ;  the  feet 
large;  the  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  digit;  the  nasal 
tubes  are  short,  flat,  and  obliquely  truncated.  (See  also 
PROCELLARID*.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sheath'bill,tho  English  name  of  the  species  of  the  family 
Chionidida;  and  genera  Ohlom'tund  Chioiiarchut.  Only  two 
species  are  known,  and  both  are  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere— one,  Chionit  allia,  being  native  to  the 
Falkland  Islands,  etc.,  and  the  other,  Chionin  or  Chianar- 
cltnn  minor,  is  peculiar  to  Kerguelen's  Island.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  naturalists  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  these  birds  to  others  in  the  class,  some 
having  regarded  them  as  waders  (Grallatores),  others  as 
swimmers  (Natatores),  and  others  still  as  gallinaceous 
forms.  The  recent  researches  of  Drs.  J.  H.  Kidder  and 
Elliot  Coues  (Jiiillctin  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  No. 
3,  1876)  have,  however,  established  the  fact  that  they  are 
most  nearly  connected  with  the  gulls  (Larido?),  and  that 
they  form  a  family  (Chionididao)  next  to  the  Laridse,  but 
distinguishable,  perhaps,  as  the  representative  of  a  pecu- 
liar super-family  (Chionidimorphic).  These  relationships 
are  expressed  especially  in  the  skeleton,  and  above  all  in 
the  skull.  In  their  economy  and  habits  they  strongly 
simulate  pigeons  and  fowl;  according  to  Kidder,  who 
studied  the  speciea  of  Kerguelen's  Island  in  life,  the  "  ob- 
server is  first  struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  which 
Chionis  bears  to  the  pigeons  in  general  appearance,  gait, 
and  mode  of  flight.  The  general  shape  of  the  body  is  of 
an  ordinary  columbine  character,  the  head  being  notably 
small,  as  usual  in  that  group,  the  neck  short  and  full,  and 
the  body  plump  ;  the  tail,  moreover,  having  but  twelve  rec- 
trices."  *'  The  feet,  in  almost  every  particular,  are  thorough- 
ly gallinaceous,  even  to  the  character  of  the  marginal  fringe 
of  the  toes."  In  color,  however,  they  recall  rather  the 
characteristics  of  the  gulls  than  of  either  gallinaceous  or 
columbine  forms.  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  bird's  omniv- 
orous diet,  habits  under  confinement,  easy  domestication, 
dislike  of  water,  entire  inability  to  swim,  and  many  other 
points  in  its  habits  are  strongly  gallinaceous  characteris- 
tics, by  so  much  removing  it  from  the  vicinity  of  either 
grallatorial  or  natatorial  birds."  Nevertheless,  the  indi- 
cations furnished  by  the  skeleton  outweigh  all  such  super- 


ficial correspondences,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the 
birds  in  question  arc  derivatives  from  gull-like  (and  there- 
fore primarily  natatorial)  types,  but  modified  for  terrestrial 
life.  They  arc  quite  omnivorous  in  diet,  feeding  upon 
vegetable  substances  (sea-weeds,  etc.),  mollusks,  and  eggs. 
The  Chionis  alba  has  a  total  length  of  about  seventeen 
inches  or  more,  and  the  t?AtoftoreAw  minor  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  inches.  They  are  called  by  whalers  ••  white 
paddy."  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sheath'ing,  for  a  ship's  bottom,  is  made  of  sheet  cop- 
per, and  was  tirst  introduced  about  1800.  It  not  only 
serves  to  protect  wooden  ships  from  boring-shrimps,  tere- 
does,  and  other  small  destructive  animals,  but  to  a  great 
extent  it  prevents  the  fouling  of  the  bottom  by  eea-wvcds 
and  barnacles. 

She'ba,  or  Saba,  the  name  of  three  persons  in  the 
Old  Testament:  (1)  A  great-grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7), 
who  appears  to  have  settled  somewhere  on  or  near  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. — (2)  The  tenth  of  the  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28),  who  settled  in  Southern 
Arabia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  kingdom  whose  queen 
visited  Solomon  in  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  x.  1-13). — (3)  A 
grandson  of  Abraham  and  Kcturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1-3),  whoso 
descendants  were  nomads,  in  close  connection  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Hamitic  Sheba  mentioned  above. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Shebance,  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  111.     P.  2530. 

Sheboy'gan,  county  of  E.  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, watered  by  Sheboygan  River  ami  Pigeon  Creek,  trav- 
ersed by  Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western,  Wisconsin 
Central,  and  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  R.  Rs.,  has  an 
even  surface  affording  excellent  pasturage,  a  productive 
soil,  and  thriving  manufactures.  Staples,  wheat,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, hay,  vegetables,  hops,  maple-sugar,  butter,  cheese, 
and  wool.  Cap.  Sheboygan.  Area,  about  550  sq.  m.  P. 
31,749. 

Sheboygan,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sheboygan  co., 
Wis.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Shelmygan  River, 
on  Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western  R.  R.,  at  E.  ter- 
minus of  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  R.  R.,  has  a  fine 
harbor,  ships  annually  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  lumber,  10  churehes,  :;  \\eekly  news- 
papers, 2  banks,  a  high  school,  and  above  50  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  P.  in  1870,  5310;  in  1875,  6828. 

Sheboygan  Falls,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis., 
on  Sheboygan  River  and  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac 
R.  R.,  has  good  water-power  and  flourishing  mills  and 
manufactures.  P.  of  v.  1174;  of  tp.  3223. 

Shech'em  [Heb.  Shrkem,  "shoulder,"  "ridge"],  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  so  called  because  it  was  on  the 
watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan.  It 
is  about  35  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  Abraham's  first 
camping-ground  in  the  country.  Jacob  dug  a  well,  and 
Joseph  was  buried  there.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
and  the  first  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  In 
the  New  Testament  it  is  called  .S'//'7mj-.  During  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (69-79  A.  D.)  it  was  rebuilt  and  named  Neap- 
olis,  corrupted  by  the  Arabs  into  NABLUS  (which  see). 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Shechi'nah  [Heb.,  "presence"],  a  name  which  first 
appears  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  to  designate  the  Divine 
Presence  wherever  it  exists  in  a  special  manner,  but  more 
particularly  as  manifested  in  the  holy  of  holies  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Israel. 

Shedd  (WILLIAM  GREEXOVGH  TIIAYER),  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
son  of  a  clergyman,  b.  at  Acton,  Mass.,  June  21,  lM'11; 
graduated  at  University  of  Vermont  in  1839,  and  at  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  in  1843  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  1844—45 :  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  University  of  Vermont  1845-52; 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  1852-53;  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary  1853-62:  pastor  of  the  Brick 
church  (Presbyterian),  New  York  City,  1862-63,  and  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  1863-74,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  systematic  theology  in  the  same  institution.  Be- 
sides editing  the  Works  of  Coleridge  (7  vols..  Is;,,'!)  and 
the  ffiiifeasioii*  of  Augustine  (1860),  he  has  published  Out- 
linen  of  a  Syntcin  of  Rhetoric,  from  the  German  of  There- 
min (1850),  Lei'tnred  upon  the  PhUomipJuf  «f  IIixt»i-y  (ls,~i(>), 
Discourses  find  Essays  (1856),  Guericke's  Churrh  Ifintori/ 
(2  vols.,  1857,  1870),  A  Jfixiori/  ,,f  Cln-^tlnn  l)o,-triue  (2 
vols.,  1863).  t/o,n;/,ti'r*  tintl  Pastoral  T/,,  ,,/„,/,/  (l,s|>7).  and 
fici-iiioits  to  the  Natural  Man  (1871).  He  has  also  published 
occasional  addresses  and  essays. 

Shediac',  p.-v.,  Westmoreland  co.,  N.  B.,  on  European 
and  North  American  and  Intercolonial  railways,  106  mile? 
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from  St.  John,  and  on  Sheiliac  Island  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.     It  has  u  fair  harbor,  some  trade,  and  a  weekly 

"i|icr.      P.  ubuut  500. 

Slice  i  Sir  M.IIITIN  AIICIIKK),  D.C.I,.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
Inn  I.  l>c.-.  :•::.  I  "II:  studied  painting  at  tin'  school  C)f  the 
K'lvnl  Dulilin  Society  ;  was  introduced  in  I7vx  by  IMmlllid 

I  in  i  ke  l-i  Sir  Joshua  Key  no  Id-,  under  w  ho-c  |iatrun:i,:e   hi' 
entered  as  a  ]ni|iil    ill  tin'    K".val  Academy:    became 
hibitor  ill  tin-  following  year;   was  elected  an  a--..ciutc  of 
tin'  ac.idcmy  l7'.tSand  a  iiii>lubi>r  1MMI,  and  was  cho-cn  sue- 
In  Lawrence  as  ].rc-idcnt  of  that  instil  iitiun  in  18,'iO, 

on  which  oooaBion  he  was  knighted.     II*1  took  Komney's 

liou  ,  M,  Catclidish  Square  17'.'*,  obtaining  88  a  portrait- 
paiulcr  the  |.atrouau'e  "I  the  latter'-  di-tiii'.;ui-hed  fiirud-; 
',\:i  •  a  formidable  rival  of  Lawrence,  and  in  a  long  career 
piv-cned  the  lineament.*  of  many  illn-iri.ui-  men.  He  re- 
I  ihr  pre-idency  of  the  academy  through  life:  was  an 
elle.-tivc  orator  on  public  occasions;  survived  all  his  orig- 
inal academical  a--<>ciate-.  ami  received  a  pension  during 
hi-  later  vear-.  It.  at  Hrighton  Aug.  19,  1850.  Author  of 
se\cral|"><  I  v,  and  a  novel.  A  Life,  by  bid  8011 

.  I  "HO  i,  was  published  at  London. 
Slicruli.     Sec  Sni.is. 
Slii'i-n's,  tp  ,  Sanf.ird  CO.,  Ala.     P.  567. 
Sheep.     Sec   \ri>KNi>ix. 

Slicrp'shnnk*  (JOHN),  b.  at  Leeds,  England,  in  1787, 
son  of  a  wealthy  eloth-morchant,  by  whom  he  was  brod  to 
the  -amo  hii-iuess;  employed  his  fortune  and  his  leisure 
in  forming  a  magnificent  collection  of  pictures  by  Engli.--h 
artists,  including  many  of  the  best  works  of  Turner,  Stan- 
field,anil  Chalon,  which  in  1S5G  he  presented  to  the  nation 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  which  is  now  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  D.  at  London 
Oct.  6,  ISM. — His  brother,  RICHARD,  b.  at  Leeds  in  1794, 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1816,  where  he 
ic  u  fellow  IS17;  studied  law;  was  called  to  the  bar 
1822;  became  a  clergyman  about  1824;  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics,  and  astronomy,  being  elected  to  the  Hoyal 
Agronomical  Society  1824,  and  fellowof  the  Royal  Society 
l>.",ii;  ha  I  a  fine  observatory,  first  at  London  and  afterward 
at  Heading:  conducted  a  long  series  of  experiments  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Astronomical  Society  at  Somerset  House;  was 
a  boundary  commissioner  under  the  Reform  bill  1831 ;  com- 
1  the  restoration  (begun  by  Francis  Baily)  of  the  na- 
tional standards  of  weights  and  measures  destroyed  by  the 
burning  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  1834,  a  task  which 
occupied  him  eleven  years ;  wrote  a  valuable  series  of  as- 
tronomical articles  for  the  Penny  Cyelnpieilia,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  scientific  memoirs.  D.  at  Reading  Aug. 
4,  1855. 

Sheeps'head  (the  Archntargut  probatocephalui  of  re- 
cent American  authors,  the  Surgut  ocii  of  most  ichthyolog- 
ical  works),  a  well-known  and  esteemed  fish  of  the  family 
Sparidie,  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  south 
cf  Cape  Cod,  but  most  abundant  in  the  wanner  waters. 
The  name  is  given  in  allusion  to  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  head  to  that  of  a  sheep,  produced  by  the  form  and  color 
a-  well  as  the  cutting  teeth  of  the  jaws.  The  form  is  com- 
pressed oval,  the  profile  very  declivous ;  the  dorsal  fin  has 
twelve  spines  and  eleven  rays,  and  is  preceded  by  a  recum- 
bent spine ;  the  anal  fin  has  three  spines  and  ten  rays ;  the 
color  is  distributed  in  five  or  six  blackish  bands;  the  front 
or  incisor  teeth  are  quite  broad,  the  lateral  tooth  molars, 
and  in  several  rows.  The  species  frequently  exceeds  two 
feet  in  length,  although  averaging  less.  It  is  one  of  the 
"-teemed  fishes  found  in  American  waters,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  has  been  likened  to  the 
English  turbot.  It  is  also  highly  regarded  as  a  game-fish, 
and  its  great  strength  and  the  formidable  armature  of  the 
mouth  lender  it  a  redoubtable  antagonist  for  the  angler. 

I 1  feeds  chiefly  on  mollusks  and  crustaceans,  and  its  molar 
tilth  and  stout  jaws  are  eminently  adapted  for  breaking 
shells.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sheep'-Tick,  the  Mrtnphngiu  oviaun,  a  wingless  para- 
sitic insect  of  the  order  Diptera.  and  family  Hippoboseidte. 
They  are  often  extremely  annoying  to  sheep.     There  are 
various  arsenical  washes  which  will  destroy  them;  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  is  also  recommended  for  the  purpose. 
Sheeraz',  or  Schiraz,  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the 
pr  u  im-e  of  Furs,  in  lat.  29°  36'  N.,  Ion.  52°  44'  E.,  at  an 
i  MI  nt    I  ..nil  feet  above  the  sea.     It  is  in  a  beautiful 
mid  firtile  valley,  covered   with  rose-gardens,  vineyards, 
afpUUncand  cypress,  and  orchards  in  which  pears, 
.  and  other  fruits  ripen  to  the  highest  per- 
>n.     It  was  tor  more  than  five  centuries  one  of  the  most 
lid  tdU«  of  Persia,  the  residence  of  the  ruler,  th. 

Ut  Saudi  died  here  lLNl>,  and  Halil  1388. 
»tly  built,  and  celebrated  both  for  its  de- 
iid  for  its  elegant  manufactures.  But  in 
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1812  a  large  portion  of  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  a  fearful 
earthquake,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
,-amc  cause  in  l-.'l.      It  was  rebuilt,  but  in  I  -.>:i  a  new  and 
still  more   fearful  earthquake  .Ic-troye.l   it  for  the  M 
time.     It  ha-  I.een   rebuilt  ..nee  more,  but  not  in  the  I 
style,  and  it-   manufactures  and  tru  . 
siderably.     HI  ii-  building-,  the  large  bazaar,  tl 
and  the  numerous  public  baths  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Its  gardens  are  still  wonderful.     1'.  about  40,000. 

Shecrness',  a  seaport  and  market-town  of  Kugland, 
on  the  right  bank  of  Mcdway  River,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Thames.  The  harbor  is  cafe  and  commodious,  an.!, 
ii"iii_'  almost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Than  .  i  th  n 

crowded  with  \e-scls.  As  a  naval  establishment  it  is  of 
inferior  importance,  being  principally  used  for  lilting  out, 
refitting,  and  repairing  ships  of  war.  and  in  this  e:u 
may  be  considered  auxiliary  to  the  great  dockyard  of  Chat- 
ham, 13  miles  higher  up  the  Medway.  The  principal  com- 
mercial business  of  the  place  is  due  to  the  fisheries,  sup- 
plying shipping,  the  corn-trade,  etc.  It  is  also  a  favorite 
summer  resort.  P.  16,880. 

Sheffield,  town  of  England,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, at  the  junction  of  the  Sheaf  and  the  Don,  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  a  range 
of  hills,  and  is  generally  well  built,  though  it  presents  a 
rather  unpleasant  aspect  on  account  of  the  smoke  and  dn-t 
with  which  its  numerous  factories  envelop  it.  .Noticeable 
among  its  public  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  240  feet 
long,  130  feet  broad,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.:  St. 
.Mary's  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  the  cutlers'  hall ;  the  town 
hall ;  the  new  music  hall,  etc.  Its  educational  and  benev- 
olent institutions  are  numerous  and  good.  Its  school  of 
art  enjoys  a  great  reputation ;  a  public  park  was  opened 
in  1874;  in  1872  the  places  of  worship  numbered  123,  of 
which  62  belonged  to  various  Methodist  denominations,  28 
to  the  Church  of  England,  13  to  the  Congregationalism,  4 
to  the  Baptists,  and  4  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  river 
Don  is  navigable  to  within  3  miles,  and  by  a  canal  the  city 
can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  60  tons  burden ;  its  means 
of  communication  by  rail  are  perfect.  In  the  time  of 
Chaucer  the  city  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  cut- 
lery, and  it  is  still  the  centre  in  England  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  knives,  files,  saws,  carriage-springs,  and  all  kinds 
of  agricultural,  mechanical,  medical,  and  optical  instru- 
ments. Silver-plating  and  britannia  metal  were  both  in- 
vented here,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  very  comprehensive 
manufacturing  industry.  Of  the  old  Sheffield  Castle,  in 
which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  for  twelve 
years,  nothing  is  left.  P.  261,029. 

Sheffield,  p.-v.,  Concord  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  111.,  on  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  771. 

Sheffield,  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  I  ml.     P.  1599. 

Sheffield,  p.-r.  and  the  southernmost  tp.  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  Valley,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  the  State  line  forming  its 
southern  boundary.  Westward  arc  the  TACONIC  MOCXTAIXS 
(which  see),  of  which  the  "  Dome"  (improperly  named  by 
Prof.  Hitchcock  in  his  geological  report  "Mount  Everett") 
is,  excepting  "Greylock"  (or  Saddle  Mountain)  in  Wil- 
liamstown,  the  highest  summit  in  Massachusetts,  being 
2650  feet  above  tide  and  2000  feet  above  the  village.  East- 
ward the  Hoosac  range,  rising  to  heights  of  2000  feet, 
bound  the  valley,  which,  from  foot  to  foot  of  ranges,  here 
reaches  the  unusual  width  of  about  4  miles,  the  otherwise 
nearly  level  plain  of  which  is  broken  by  frequent  abrupt 
ridges  or  monticles  of  limestone  or  gneiss,  generally  wood- 
ed. The  Housatonic  meanders  through  with  tortuous  course 
and  gentle  current,  and  furnishes  (for  this  and  almost  the 
only  part  of  its  course)  no  water-power.  Sheffield,  with  a 
small  rural  population,  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
having,  if  the  usual  grist  and  saw  mills  and  a  limited  work- 
ing of  its  exhaustless  marble-quarries  (the  marble  for  i-i  • 
rard  College,  Philadelphia,  as  also  much  of  that  for  the  new 
court-house  in  New  York  City,  came  from  them)  are  dis- 
regarded, no  manufactures.  Though  the  level  site  of  the 
village  has  not  the  beauty  of  those  of  some  of  its  neigh- 
boring Berkshire  rivals,  the  region  possesses  a  manifold 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  autumnal  splendor  of  its 
forests  and  the  excursion-routes  to  the  "  Dome,"  "  Sage's 
Ravine,"  to  the  ••  Bash-a-pish  "  Falls,  to  the  Twin  Lakes 
of  Salisbury,  etc.  are  unrivalled.  Sportsmen,  too,  resort 
here  for  trout-fishing  and  shooting  the  woodcock,  which 
are  numerous  in  the  autumn.  Near  the  N.  E.  boundary, 
and  elevated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Iloosacs,  are  the  "  Berk- 
shire Soda  Springs,"  resorted  to,  principally,  for  cutane- 
ous diseases.  There  are  Congregational  and  Methodist 
churches,  and  quite  recently  an  Episcopal  parish  has  been 
organized  and  a  small  church  built.  P.  2535. 

J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Sheffield,  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  770. 
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Sheffield,  ]>.-v.  and  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.,  on  Lake  Eric 
ninl  Black  Kivcr.  1'.  973. 

Shetlicld,  |i.-v.  anil  tp..  Warren  co..  Pa.,  on  Tioncsta 
Crei'k  iiinl  on  Philadelphia  unil  Eric  It.  It.     1'.  060. 
Sheffield,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  Calcilonia  eu.,  Vt.     1".  Sll. 
Shellielcl    (Joan),    DTKK   OK    Bn  KIM;IIAMSTIIRE    AND 
XOI:M  \xiiv.  li.  in    England  in    Itllii;  succeeded   his  father 
M  !•- nl  of  Mulgrare  1858;  served  in  the  Dutch  wars  uf 

l''.i',''i  ami  in:.':  defended  Tangier  *gain»t  th«  .M -s  liisii; 

be  MIMC  ]irivv  councillor  anil  Iiinl  chamberlain  Feb.,  lii-.i  : 
favored  tin-  revolution  of  HISS;  was  mailo  marquis  of  Nor- 
maiiby  .May  10.  Hill  I.  duke  of  Xormanby  Mar.il.  lonl  privy 
seal  ami  duke  of  Buckinghamshire  Mar.  2:!,  1703,  and  built 
in  St.  James's  Park  the  residence  now  known  as  Bucking- 
haiu  Palace  ainl  belonging  to  the  Crown.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  an  early  lover  of  Queen  Anne:  was  author  of 
some  poems  whieli  enjoyed  fame  during  his  own  genera- 
tion, ami  was  a  friend  of  Dryden,  to  whose  memory  he 
erected  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  D.  Feb.  24, 
171M.  His  poetical  works  were  printed  in  1723,  and  several 
times  afterward.  The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
his  son  Edmund  1735,  but  the  present  marquis  of  Norman- 
by  is  a  descendant. 

Shefford,  one  of  the  "south-eastern  counties"  of 
Quebec,  Canada.  It  is  traversed  by  Stanstead  Shefford 
and  Chambly  Railway,  is  generally  fertile,  and  posse>.-,  < 
valuable  ores  of  copper  and  iron.  Cap.  Waterloo.  P.  19,077. 
Shchr,  town  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
lat.  11°  43'  N.,  Ion.  49°  40'  E.,  has  some  manufactures  of 
coarse  cotton  fabrics  and  a  brisk  general  trade,  though  it 
has  no  harbor,  but  only  an  open  roadstead.  P.  0000. 

Sheik  [Arab.,  "elder"],  among  the  Arabs,  the  chief  of 
a  Bedouin  tribe;  a  title  bestowed  also  upon  learned  men, 
eminent  religious  dignitaries,  and  reputed  saints.  For  in- 
stance, the  grand  mufti  at  Constantinople  is  called  Sheikh- 
ul-Islam,  "  the  chief  of  the  faith." 

Sheil  (RICHARD  LALOR),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Aug.  17, 
17!)  1  ;  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college,  Stonyhurst,  England, 
:iii  1  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Dublin  1814;  wrote  several 
successful  dramas;  contributed  Sketches  of  the  frinh  Bar 
to  Campbell's  Xew  Monthly  Mnyazitie,  republished  in  the 
U.  S.  by  R.  S.  Mackenzie  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1854) ;  be- 
came an  effective  popular  orator  in  the  agitation  for  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  ;  was  chosen  by  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  O'Connell,  to  represent  that  body 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  1825 ;  was  active  in  pro- 
moting the  election  of  O'Connell  to  Parliament  1828 ;  was 
himself  chosen  member  for  Milburne  Port  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Relief  act  1829  ;  was  returned  for  the  county 
of  Lowth  1S31,  and  for  Tippcrary  1832;  became  noted  as 
a  brilliant  and  effective  parliamentary  orator,  and  aided 
O'Connell  for  several  years  in  his  campaign  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union,  until  1838,  when  he  accepted  the  sinecure 
post  of  commissioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  subse- 
quently became  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  1839,  and  judge-advocate-genoral 
1841 ;  was  master  of  the  mint  1846-50,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  Tuscany  1850.  D.  at  Florence  May  23,  1851. 
His  Memoir*  were  written  by  W.  Torrens  McCullagh  (2  vols., 
1855);  a  collection  of  his  Kpeechen  appeared  at  London 
1845. — His  younger  brother,  SIR  JUSTIN  SHEIL,  became 
major-general  and  minister  to  Persia,  and  aided  his  wife 
in  the  preparation  of  a  valuable  work,  Qlimpm  of  Life  and 
Manners  in  Ferula  (1850). 

Shek'el  [Heb..  "weight"],  a  standard  weight  among 
the  ancient  Israelites,  and  also  a  coin  of  gold,  silver,  or 
copper,  originally  of  a  shekel's  weight.  The  shekel  cor- 
responded to  the  Greek  stater,  and  contained  60  gernt  or  2 
Ickuhs.  There  were  common,  sacred,  and  royal  shekels. 
The  gold  shekel  was  worth  about  $5.69  of  our  money ;  the 
silver,  53  cents;  the  copper  shekel,  a  little  more  than  3 
cents. 

Shelbi'na,  p.-v.,  Shelby  co.,  Mo.,  on  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  11.  11.,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  tobacco  and  stock.  P.  1145. 

Shel'burn,  p.-v.,  Curry  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Evansville  and  Crawfordsville  11.  R. 

Shel'burne,  the  southernmost  county  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Its  coast-line  is  broken  by  numerous  excellent  harbors,  and 
a  part  of  the  interior  is  mountainous.  Maritime  pursuits 
are  chiefly  followed.  Cap.  Shelburne.  P.  12,417. 

Shelbnrne,  a  seaport,  cap.  of  Shelburne  co.,  N.  S.,  has 
a  very  fine  harbor.  Shelburne  Lights,  on  Cape  Roseway, 
are  in  lat,  43°  38.5'  N.,  Ion.  65°  15.5'  W.  The  town  is  141 
miles  S.  W.  of  Halifax.  There  is  excellent  water-power, 
afforded  by  the  river  Roseway.  Fishing,  commerce,  and 
shipbuilding  are  extensively  pursued.  P.  about  1000; 
of  sub-district,  2789. 


Shelburne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass..  <m 
Deerlield  Kivcr  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  and  Troy 
and  Greenfield  It.  Ks.  P.  l.'.M'. 

Shelburne,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Coos  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Andros- 
coggin  Kivcr  and  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  P.  L'.V.I. 

Shelburne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  co..  Vt..  on  Lake 
Champbiin.  Laplotte  River,  and  Central  Vermont  R.  R., 
includes  Shelburne  Pond,  a  considerable  sheet  of  water 
P.  1 1 90. 

Shel'burne  (WILLIAM  Fitz-IHaurice  Petty),  E  VKL 
or,  afterward  MAitqns  OF  LANSDOWXC,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, May  20,  1737,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  William 
Petty  and  sun  of  John  Fitzmaurice.  who  in  1 753  was  made 
carl  of  Shelburnc  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  He  spent  his 
early  childhood  at  Lixnaw,  Ireland,  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  grandfather,  Thomas  Fitzmaurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  by 
whom  his  education  was  neglected;  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1753;  entered  the  army  as  an  officer  of  the  20th 
regiment,  commanded  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  1757:  served  in  the 
expedition  against  Kochcfort :  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Mindcn  (1759)  and  Kloster  Kampcn  (Oct.  16, 
1700) :  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  the  post 
of  aide-de-camp  to  the  king;  was  instrumental  in  nego- 
tiating the  support  of  Henry  Fox  to  the  Bute  ministry,  and 
was  chosen  to  Parliament  for  Chipping  Wyeombe  early  in 
1761,  but  before  taking  his  seat  succeeded  to  the  earldom, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  May  10,  1701  :  became  president 
of  the  board  of  trade  and  privy  councillor  in  the  Grcnville 
ministry  Apr.,  1763;  opposed  the  policy  whieli  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  measures  oppres- 
sive to  America;  became  a  personal  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin;  was  dismissed  from  office  Sept.  S,  17o.');  sep- 
arated from*Kute  and  Fox,  attaching  himself  to  Pitt:  de- 
clined entering  the  Rockingham  ministry  1765;  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department  in  Pitt's 
administration  July,  1766;  exerted  himself  without  success 
to  moderate  the  arbitrary  colonial  policy  of  Urafton  and 
Townshend,  which  became  dominant  during  the  prolonged 
illness  of  Pitt ;  resigned  his  post  Oct.,  1 768  ;  became  thence- 
forth a  powerful  opponent  of  the  Grafton  and  North  ad- 
ministrations, especially  in  regard  to  the  American  ques- 
tions; was  intimately  associated  with  Col.  Iian-6;  frequented 
the  society  of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Blaekstone,  and  Hume; 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  library  and  collection 
of  historical  MSS. ;  visited  Italy  and  France,  making  at 
Paris  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent  men,  and  forming 
an  especial  friendship  with  the  Abbe  Morcllet,  by  whom  he 
was  converted  to  free-trade  views  of  political  economy  :  be- 
came intimate  soon  afterward  with  Bentham  and  Romilly, 
and  with  the  celebrated  Unitarian  divines  Drs.  Price  and 
Priestley;  made  the  latter  his  librarian  at  Bowood  1772; 
became  secretary  of  state  in  the  foreign  department  in  the 
Rockingham  cabinet  Mar.,  1782,  and  premier  on  the  death 
of  Roekingham,  July,  1783;  negotiated  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  with  the  U.  S. ;  resigned  Feb.  21,  1783,  giving 
place  to  the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  ;  was  created  mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  1784,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  political  retirement.  D.  in  London  May  2,  1S05. 
His  valuable  collection  of  historical  MSS.  was  sold  to  the 
government,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  his 
Life,  by  his  grandson,  Lord  Edmond  Fitz-Manricc,  Lon- 
don, 1875-76.)  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Shelburne  Falls,  p.-v.,  Shelburne  tp.,  Franklin  co., 
Mass.,  on  Troy  and  Greenfield  It.  R.,  at  the  picturesque 
falls  of  Greenfield  River,  40  feet  high,  which  afford  water- 
power  for  important  manufactories  of  cutlery,  locks,  bits, 
and  gimlets;  has  3  churches,  2  banks,  and  an  academy. 
A  part  of  the  village  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  in 
Buckland  tp. 

Shel'by,  county  of  Central  Alabama,  bounded  E.  by 
Coosa  River,  intersected  by  the  Cahawba,  traversed  by 
Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  and  Louisville  and  Montgomery 
line  of  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  It.  R., 
has  a  broken  surface,  with  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Colunibiana.  Area,  about  UOO 
sq.  m.  P.  12,218. 

Shelby,  county  of  Central  Illinois,  on  Kaskaskia  and 
Little  Wabash  rivers,  traversed  by  Springfield  div  ision  of 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  Chicago  branch  and  main  line  of 
Illinois  Central,  and  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  ];.  Us., 
has  a  nearly  level,  somewhat  marshy  surface.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  sorghmn- 
molasscs,  butter,  and  wool.  Stock-raising  is  an  important 
industry.  Cap.  Shelbyville.  Area,  780  sq.  in.  P.  I'."'.  176. 

Shelby,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana,  on  Big  Blue  ;nid 
other  tributaries  of  E.  branch  of  White  River,  travel.-.  '1  by 
Columbus  branch  of  Jcffersonville  Madison  and  Indian- 
apolis and  by  Indianapolis  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette,  and 
Cincinnati  Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  Rs.,  has  a  generally 
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level  surface   anil  a  fertile    soil.     St:i]>li"<.   wheat.    hi-Han 
corn,  hay,  tobacco,   sorglnni  Uittcr.  and    wool. 

iltle.     .-beep,    and    swine     arc     abundant.      C:i|i. 
SholbyMllc.       \H-.I.   Hill  s,|.  in.      I1.  21. -'.c2. 

Shelby,  count  v  of  \V.  Io\\a,  \\;;ten<l  K\    N  i -li n  i batona 
Hi. IT  ami  .Mn.-i|iiil'i  Cn-rk  ami  tlii-ir  lribulaii< 
in    il-   S.   c\tiemil\    by   Chicago    Kork    |-laii'l   and    I' 

.  butter,  ami  wool. 
Cap.   llarlan.      A  i  IM,  .i.iil  s<|.  in.      I'.  2.<lo. 

Shelliy,  ,  oiniiv  of  N.  Kentucky,  ham-el  l.y  Shelby- 
villc.  ami  I,i  -\ingtiiii  ili\  i-iim-  of  LOIUM  illc  Cincinnati  ami 
Dgton  I!.  K..  ha.- a  hilly  .-url'aec.  »iili  extensive  forests 
ami  a  fertile  soil.  Staple",  Imlian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  to- 
bacco, sorgliuni-inola--cs  liutlcr,  wool,  ami  swine.  Cap. 
Sh,lb\  villc.  Arc.,,  Kill  si(.  in.  I'.  15,733. 

Shelby,  county  of  \.  K.  Missouri,  intersected  by  N. 
Salt  ami  Smith  Kahilis  r'm-i",  ami  traicr-cil  by  Hannibal 
anil  St.  Joseph  J(.  1!.,  has  a  broken  surface  an  I  a  product- 
ive s.ul.  with  l'rci|iicnt  deposits  of  limestone  and  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  Staple-,  Imlian  corn,  oat-,  hay,  butter,  and 
\\nul.  Sheep  ami  s\\  im-  are  numerous.  Cap.  Shelby ville. 

.ibout  .'.(ill  sq.  in.      P.  10,119. 

Slielliy,  c. unity  of  \\ .  Ohio,  on  Great  Miami  River 
nml  Miami  Canal,  ami  tniicr-cd  by  Cleveland  Columbus 
Cincinnati  ami  Indianapolis  K.  I!.,  ami  by  Cincinnati 
!  i,i ;.tun  Lima  ami  Toledo  line  of  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
[)a\t"u  K.  I!.,  has  a  surface  level  in  its  N*.  part  and  hilly 
in  tlie  S.  Staple-,  Inilian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  tobacco, 
liuiier,  ami  wool.  Horse*,  eaiilc,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
abundant.  Cap.  Sidney.  Area,  425  sq.  in.  P.  20,748. 

Shelby,  county  of  S.  \V.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Mi-.-is- 
sippi,  on  .Mississippi  River,  ilraineil  by  Loosiihatuhie  and 
Uolf  rivers,  traversed  by  Louisville  and  Xiishville  and 
tircat  Southern,  Memphis  ami  Charleston,  and  New  Or- 
leans  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  K.  Ks.,  has  a  level  and  fertile 
c.  Staples.  Imlian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Cafi.  .Memphis.  Area.  720  sq.  m.  P.  76,378. 

Shelby,  county  ol  K.  Texas,  adjoining  Louisiana,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Sabino  Hiver,  bus  a  level  cm-face 
nml  ii  rich  soil.     Staples,  Imlian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  pota- 
;  ml  swine.     Cap.  Centre.    Area,  844  sq.  m.    P.  5732. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Edwards  co.,  111.     P.  1469. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.     P.  1058. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1890. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Riploy  co.,  Ind.     P.  2412. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     P.  1395. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.     P.  1695. 
Shelby,  tj>.,  Oceana  oo.,  Mich.     P.  557. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Blue  Earth  co.,  Mfnn.     P.  728. 
Shelby,  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  3366. 
Shelby,  p.-tp.,  cap.  of  Cleveland  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Caro- 
lina Central  K.  It.,  56  mile.i  W.of  Charlotte,  has  Ichoi 
2  excellent  schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  Masonic  hall,  a 
literary  anil  temperance,  society,  1  tobacco-factory,  a  foundry, 
a  steam  saw-mill,  and  an  extensive  vineyard.     P.  1S49. 
W.  C.  DuniiAM,  Ei>.  •'  BANNER." 

Shelby,  p.-v.,  Kichland  co.,  0.,  at  the  junction  of  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  ami  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis.   It.  Us.,  has  6  churches,  excellent  schools,  1 
bank,  I  newspaper,  several  steam  grist-mills,  and  3  hotels. 
P.  1807.  S.  S.  BLOO.M,  ED.  ••  NEWS." 
Shelby,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.     P.  654. 
Shelby  (Uen.  EVAN).     See  AITEMUX. 
^Shelby    (ISAAC'),   h.   near    Hagorstown,   Md.,  Dec.   11, 
17. HI,  son  of  Gen.  Evan  Shelby;  received  a  common-school 
:n  n  :  be  ame  a  surveyor  in  Western  Virginia;  served 
as  lieutenant  in  a  company  under  his  father's  command  at 
the  battle  ot    Point  Pleasant,  1774;  became  captain  1776; 
wa-  oommlstary  of  the  frontier  1777;  major  and  member 
of  Virginia  Imu  ,                      <  1779:  colonel  1780;  rendered 
dhtlnguhhed  service  at   King's  Mountain,  Oct.  7,  1780; 
1    umler    Marion    17*1,  and   under  Greene  with   500 
liinteeis  17M   M:,  in  which  years  he  sat  in  the 
Carolina  legislature,  from  which  he  received  a  vote 
sword;  settled  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.  (then 
nia),  I7ss;   was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
i"n  I7'.M  ;  L'overnor  of  Kentm-kv  I  7<I2-!M!  ami  IS12-16; 
«l   lien.  Harrison   in   Canada   with    Hunt   Kciitnckians 
I    by    proolamation  :    took   part    ill    the   victory  of  the 
lhamc-.  lor  ni,i,.|,  Coii-,.,,^  vote, I   him  a  gold  medal;  de- 
cline,! the •  -*                      -  -    - 


in.,   n  v  - 1 1  i  n  n  nit  ..oiKncrn 
bUtes  and  in  the  name  of  a  college  at  Shelby  villc,  Ky.— 


•n.  .r\Mi:«,  b.    I7SI.  si'ivej   a-    mijor  ill    tin.  war  of 
1M2    l.'i,  became  general  of  militia,  an -I  il.  in  Sept.,   I-  I*. 

Shelby  i.IniiM.  M.  I).,  b.  near  \a>h\il!e  May  2  I.  17-H; 
WM  severely  woiimlc  1  ami  lost  an  e\  c  \\liile  in  the  cam- 

l  he  lii'lian-  :   pi . 

nil  profession  more  than  litty  years  with  skill  ami  iui 
The  fecoml  mciliral  oolll  nillo  was  t:u\ 

'.in.      1'ie-.  Taj  lor  appoinldl  him  | 
capital  of  Tennessee.     1>.  in  .\a.-h\i. 

i'\i  i.  I'.  KM:. 

Shelby   City,   p.-v.,   Boyle    co.,    Ky.,   on    Knoxville 
branch  of  Loui-\illc  and    Nashville  and  Great  Southern 
.     (DANVIU.K  STATION).     P.  223. 

Shi'l'byville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  III.,  on  Indian- 
apolis anil   St.   Louis   H.   11. .  !••!    mi'.-  W.  of  the   ; 
place,  font. tins  7  churches,  a  hundsoiiic  public  -cbool  build- 
in;:.  ::  lianks.  :;  ncn -papers,  2  large  flouring-inills,  1  foun- 
dry. 1  woollen-mill,  agricultural   imph-im 

.    The  surrounding  country  ie  rich  in  coal  ami  limber. 
P.  2051.  MAIITIN  I!LOS..  Bo*.  ••  I  (IQ»," 

Shclbyville,  city,  Noble  tp.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind., 
on  Hig  Blue  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  of  the 
Jcffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis  with  Indianapolis 
Cincinnati  and  La  Fayctte  R.  It.,  is  sit  mile. I  in  a  rich  farm  - 
!  ing  region,  and  has  7  churches,  2  banks,  ::  weekly  news- 
papers, 5  hotels,  several  mills,  and  a  good  fire  department. 
I1.  2731. 

Shelbyville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ky.,  at 
the  S.  terminus  of  Shelby  branch  of  Loui-\ille  Cincinnati 
and  Lexington  R.  R.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and  is  the 
scat  of  Shelby  College.  P.  of  v.  2180;  of  tp.  4822. 

Shelbyville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co..  Mo..  8  miles  N. 
of  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  H.,  hns  4  churches,  an 
acadcmj',  a  savings  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  2  hotels. 
Principal  business,  stock-raising.  I1. 

W.  L.  WII.I.AIIII,  EIJ.  "SiiEi.nr  Co.  HKRALD." 

Shclbyville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bedford  co.,  Tenn.,  on 
Nashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  R.  II.  and  Duck  Kiver, 
contains  the  Shelbyville  Institute  and  high  school,  10 
churches,  2  newspapers,  2  flouring-mills,  1  cotton-factory, 
and  1  carriage  and  wagon  factory.  P.  1719. 

R.  C.  RUBS,  ED.  "  COMMERCIAL." 

Shelbyville,  p.-v.,  Shelby  co.,  Tex. 

Shel'don,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  III.,  on  Cincin- 
nati Lafayette  and  Chicago  and  Toledo  Pcoria  und  Warsaw 
R.  Rs.  P.  of  v.  231  ;  of  tp.  812. 

Sheldon,  p.-v.,  O'Brien  co.,  la.,  on  Sioux  City  nnd 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  several  churches,  excellent  schools,  1 
newspaper,  and  good  hotels.  Business,  farming  and  dairy- 
ing. P.  about  500.  FRANK  T.  Pii'i-n,  Kn.  ".MAIL." 

Sheldon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Houston  co.,  Minn.     P.  828. 

Sheldon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2258. 

Sheldon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2225. 

Sheldon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Vt..  on  Missis- 
quoi  River  and  Central  \  ermont  R.  R.  P.  1697. 

Sheldon,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     P.  615. 

Sheldon  (l)AVin  XEWTO.V),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sufficld.  Conn., 
June  26,  1807  ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1S30  ;  stud- 
ied at  Newton  Seminary ;  was  a  Baptist  missionary  in 
France  1835-39;  pastor  of  a  church  at  Halifax,  N'.  S., 
1S1II-42:  became  pastor  at  Watcrville,  Me.,  1SI2:  presi- 
dent of  Waterville  College  1843-53;  pastor  at  Bath.  Me'., 
from  1853  to  1856,  when  he  changed  his  theological  views, 
and  has  since  been  pastor  of  Unitarian  churches  at  B»th 
(1857-62)  and  at  Watcrville.  Author  (if  .SV»  „,„!  H, - 
'/.//, /,ii,,a  (1856)  and  of  essays  in  the  Chrittixn  Ilirii  ir. 

Sheldon  (GILBERT),  D.  D.,  h.  at  Staunton,  Oxfordshire, 
England.  July  19,  1598;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford. 11117;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls' College  1622;  ob- 
tained the  vicarage  of  Hackney  1633,  and  the  rectories  of 
Ickforil  ami  Ncwington:  was  appointed  warden  of  All 
Souls'  and  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  May,  1635;  was  ejected 
from  the  wardenship  and  imprisoned  for  loj-alty  to  the 
royal  cause  1647-48;  lived  in  seclusion  until  the  Restora- 
tion ;  became  bishop  of  London  1660,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 1663,  and  chancellor  of  Oxford  University  1667, 
and  built  for  that  institution,  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  the  fa- 
mous Sheldonian  Theatre,  opened  1669.  D.  at  Lambeth 
Palace  Nov.  9,  1677. 

Sheldon  (JOHN  P.),  b.  in  Western  New  York  in  1793; 
founded  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Knglish  in  Michigan 
Territory,  the  Detroit  HnsrHe,  and  published  it  from  1817 
lo  1830,  being  official  printer  for  several  years.  lie  sub- 
sequently emigrated  to  Wisconsin,  and  published  n  news- 
paper at  Madison  for  about  two  years.  D.  at  Winlield.  III., 
in  1S7I.  W.  S.  (iKuRGE. 
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SHELDRAKE— SHELL-MARL. 


Shel'drake,  or  Shieldrake,  the  common  name  of 
two  genera  of  Anatinic  or  river-ducks,  of  which  the  IIH.M 
common  species  is  Tailnrw,  rn//»nt*cr,  a  beautiful  water- 
fowl nf  rich,  brilliant  colors,  given,  white,  ohwtnut-brown, 
and  black,  with  a  vermilion-colored  bill.  It  abounds  on  all 
the  tM-OOMtl  of  Europe,  making  nests  lined  with  down  in 
abandoned  rabbit-burrows,  feeding  on  marine  plants  and 
Crustacea,  whence  probably  the  name,  which  in  America  is 
given  only  to  the  red-breasted  merganser. 

Shellac.  See  LAC,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D., 
M.  I'..  I.L.I). 


Shfl'ley  (M.vnv  WOM  VP,M:CI{  M-T  Godwin),  daughter 
of  William  Godwin,  b.  in  London,  England,  Aug.  30,  1 7U7  : 
i-  In  -ated  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  social  theories  of 
her  parents ;  married  the  poet  Shelley  Dec.  30,  1816,  after 
having  lived  with  him  two  years  previously  to  the  death  of 
his  lirst  wife.  D.  in  London  Feb.  1,  1851.  Author  of  f'ntnk- 


cdiu-ated  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  social  theories  of 

b 

hi 

*  i«''  in.  »:•  t!if  Mn<!'  i-n  I'r<i>ii<-th-'i<n  (IS IS),  a  singular  novel 
displaying  great  power,  of  \'<i//n-r;/<i.  /.i.i/r./v,  and  other  less 
successful  romaiXTs:  contributed  to  the  Cnl.i'n'  I  i'i/i-/n/i:rilin 
a  series  of  biographies  of  eminent  literary  and  scientific, 
men  nl  France.  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  edited  the  works  of 
her  husband,  with  biographical  prefaces  and  notes  (1839- 
40). 

Shelley  (PERCY  BYSSHE),  b.  at  Field  Place,  near  Hors- 
ham.  Surrey,  England,  Aug.  4,  1702.  His  grandfather, 
Bysshe  Shelley,  was  an  American,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
1731,  who  acquired  a  large  fortune,  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1SOI1,  and  d.  Jan.  fi.  1815.  His  father,  Timothy,  b.  Sept., 
1753,  married,  in  1701,  Elizabeth. daughtcrof  Charles  Pilfuld 
of  Effingham,  Surrey.  The  domestic  surroundings  of  the 
poet  were  unfortunate,  neither  of  his  parents  having  given 
him  suitable  training  or  inspired  him  with  affection — a 
circumstance  to  which  much  of  the  waywardness  of  his 
career  may  be  attributed.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  a  school  taught  by  the  parish  clergyman  at  Warn- 
ham  ;  entered  at  the  age  of  ten  Zion  House  School,  Brent- 
ford, where  he  was  noted  rather  as  an  insatiable  reader 
than  as  a  successful  student ;  was  subject  to  waking  dreams, 
and  suffered  from  the  brutality  of  the  "  fagging  "  system  ; 
entered  Eton  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  was  addicted  to 
experiments  in  chemistry  ;  read  much  upon  ghosts  and  the 
"occult  sciences  ;"  was  careless  of  his  tasks,  but  translated 
half  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  for  his  own  satisfaction  ; 
wrote  an  incredible  amount  of  fragmentary  verses,  mostly 
"  poor  stuff,"  as  ho  afterward  perceived ;  composed,  with 
his  cousin  Medwin,  one  or  more  plays  and  novels,  and  with 
another  cousin,  Miss  Grove  (with  whom  he  was  deeply  en- 
amored), a  romance  entitled  Zastrozzi,  which  was  printed 
in  1*10,  and,  strange  to  relate,  brought  him  £40;  printed 
also  a  volume  of  poems,  which  he  quickly  withdrew  from 
circulation,  and  of  which  no  copy  is  known  to  be  extant, 
and  another  romance,  St.  In-ipte,  all  within  the  same  year 
(1810)  in  which  he  entered  University  College,  Oxford; 
published  anonymously  a  volume  of  burlesque  poems ; 
was  expelled  from  his  college  Mar.  25,  1811,  for  having 
written  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Necessity  of  Atheism; 
went  to  London  with  his  friend  Hogg,  who  was  also  ex- 
pelled in  connection  with  the  same  affair ;  was  left  without 
support  by  his  offended  father,  but  received  occasional 
supplies  from  the  savings  of  his  sisters,  then  at  school ; 
eloped  to  Scotland  with  Harriet  Westbrook,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  retired  innkeeper,  and  married  her  there 
Sept.,  1811 ;  effected  a  settlement  with  his  father,  by 
which  he  received  a  small  annuity;  travelled  with  his 
wife  to  York  and  Keswick,  where  he  met  Southey  and  De 
Quinccy ;  proceeded  to  Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb.  24,  1812, 
where  he  printed  two  revolutionary  pamphlets,  addressed 
one  or  more  political  meetings,  and  was  requested  by 
the  police  to  leave  the  city  ;  went  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
to  North  and  South  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Caernarvon- 
shire, making  but  brief  residences  at  any  point;  returned 
to  Dublin  finally;  settled  in  London  May,  1812;  printed 
early  in  1813  Queen  M/ib,  his  first  poem  of  real  literary 
merit,  a  production  strongly  tinctured  with  anti-religious 
fanaticism;  was  remarried  in  London  Mar.  24,  1814,  but 
soon  found  his  married  life  uncongenial ;  separated  from 
his  wife,  settling  upon  her  nearly  all  his  disposable  income, 
and  about  this  time  conceived  a  passion  for  Mary  Godwin 
(daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft), 
which  was  fully  returned.  As  neither  of  them  had  any 
respect  for  the  marriage  bond,  they  saw  no  difficulty  in 
consulting  their  own  inclinations,  and  proceeded  to  Swit- 
zerland, travelling  as  man  and  wife ;  returned  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1814;  obtained  an  annuity  of  £1000  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  grandfather  and  his  father's 
succession  to  the  baronetcy  (Jan.,  1815) ;  studied  surgery 
during  the  winter  of  1815-16,  and  daily  walked  a  London 
hospital:  wrote  in  1815  his  second  poem  of  permanent  in- 
terest, Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude  ;  proceeded  to  the 


Lake  of  Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1816 ;  resided  there  some 
months  in  daily  intercourse  with  Byron;  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn;  legalized  his  connection  with  Mary 
Godwin  by  marriage  J»ec.  llu.  Islii,  Harriet  having 
shortly  before  (Nov.  10)  drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine; 
conducted  an  unsuccessful  chancery  suit  against  Mr.  West- 
brook  (Harriet's  father)  for  the  custody  of  his  two  chil- 
dren, decision  being  given  against  him  by  Lord  Kldon  on 
the  ground  of  atheism  Aug.  L'.'i,  1S17;  settled  at  Great 
Marlow,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  played  the  part  of  a 
country  gentleman  ;  made  about  this  time  the  acquaintance 
of  Keats  and  the  brothers  James  and  Horace  Smith,  and 
became  very  intimate  with  Leigh  Hunt:  published  at  the 
close  of  1817  Tin-  Hft-ult  of  l*ltnn  (originally  called  Lu»n 
nii'f  C'/thun),  a  grandly-conceived,  sublime,  and  highly- 
original  poem,  but  with  many  inequalities  and  blemishes; 
suffered  much  from  pulmonary  disease,  which  led  him 
early  in  ISIS  to  leave  England  for  the  last  time;  travelled 
with  his  early  friend  Hogg  to  Italy,  residing  successively 
at  Milan,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Bagno  di  Lucca;  visited 
Byron  at  Venice,  remaining  there  some  weeks;  completed 
lt»*iiliinl  and  Jlclctt  (published  1S1U),  a  poem  of  little 
value;  translated,  or  rather  abridged,  the  tiyaiputium  of 
Plato;  wrote  at  Byron's  villa,  near  Estc,  Julian  tniil  .!/.«/- 
daltt,  one  of  his  poetical  masterpieces,  not  published  dur- 
ing his  life;  proceeded  to  Rome  in  November,  and  to  Na- 
ples Dec.,  ISIS;  spent  the  winter  at  the  latter  and  the 
spring  of  1MO  at  the  former  city;  proceeded  to  Florence 
Oct.,  1819;  made  in  each  of  the  Italian  capitals  an  a-sid- 
uous  study  of  their  works  of  art;  wrote,  chiefly  at  Flor- 
ence, during  this  year,  his  two  greatest  works,  the  tragedy 
I'riiiiii'thi-u*  I'uliiiund  and  the  tragedy  The  L'enci,  both  of 
which  were  published  in  London  in  1S20:  removed  to  Pisa 
Jan.,  1820;  wrote  in  this  year  his  Spiptychidioti  and  his 
Witrk  of  Atlas  ;  in  1821  A<l<niiti*,  a  beautiful  monody  on 
the  death  of  Keats,  and  Hellas,  a  noble  drama  inspired  by 
the  insurrection  in  Greece;  made  a  long  visit  to  Byron  at 
Ravenna  Aug.,  1821 ;  was  joined  by  the  latter  at  Pisa  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  (1821-22);  commenced  his  unfin- 
ished poem.  The  Triumph  of  Life;  took  a  summer  resi- 
dence Apr.,  1822,  at  Lerici,  a  village  on  the  Genoese  coast; 
went  frequently  upon  boating  excursions  with  his  friends, 
Capt.  Trelawney  and  Lieut.  Williams,  and  was  drowned, 
along  with  the  latter,  in  the  Bay  of  Spezia  July  8,  ISL'L', 
while  returning  from  a  visit  to  Leigh  Hunt  at  Leghorn, 
owing  to  their  boat  having  capsized  in  a  squall.  The 
bodies  were  cast  upon  the  shore  many  days  later,  and  were 
burned  in  the  presence  of  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany.  The  ashes 
were  buried  by  Trelawney  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
at  Rome,  near  the  tomb  of  Keats.  A  son,  Sir  Percy  Flor- 
ence Shelley,  b.  1819,  is  still  living  (1876),  and  a  daughter, 
lanthe,  by  Shelley's  first  wife,  was  living  in  1870,  as  were 
also  three  sisters  of  the  poet.  His  poetical  works  were 
edited  by  his  widow  in  1830,  and  a  selection  of  his  letters, 
prose  writings,  and  translations  was  issued  by  her  in  1*  10. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  his  Works  was  edited  by  R. 
H.  Shepherd  (London.  4  vols.,  1875).  Fragmentary  me- 
moirs and  reminiscences  were  written  by  Capts.  Medwin 
(1847)  and  Trelawney  (1858)  and  by  Lady  Shelley  (1859). 
W.  M.  Rossetti  prefixed  a  short  Memoir  to  an  edition  of 
the  Poems  (1870).  an  unfinished  Life  was  written  by  his 
college  friend,  T.  J.  Hogg  (2  vols.,  1858),  and  Denis  F.  Mc- 
Carthy issued  in  1872  Shelley's  Early  Life,  from  Ori'jimtl 
Sources.  The  Life  of  Godirin  (2  vols.,  1876),  by  C.  KeLr:m 
Paul,  contains  some  valuable  elucidations.  Many  parts  of 
the  career  of  Shelley  are  involved  in  deep  uncertainty,  and 
concerning  others  there  is  an  almost  hopeless  conflict  of 
testimony.  The  text  of  his  poems  is  singularly  uncertain, 
they  having  usually  been  printed  in  his  absence,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world  upon  his  merits  as  a  man  ami  as  a 
poet  is  still  conflicting.  Severely  judged  by  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  both  respects,  the  current  of  opinion  is 
now  setting  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  he  is  styled 
"the  poet  of  poets,"  and  by  the  Swinburne  and  Rossetti 
school  of  critics,  now  in  the  ascendant  in  England,  is  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  English  poet  since  Shakspeare. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Shell'-Marlj  a  pulverulent  calcareous  deposit,  com- 
posed largely  or  exclusively  of  shells  of  fresh-water  and 
land  Mollusca,  found  accumulating  at  the  bottom  of  a  few 
lakes  (such  as  Milk  Pond,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.),  more  com- 
monly beneath  peat  or  muck  in  marshes.  In  the  latter 
cases  the  marl  occupies  the  place  of  a  lake  that  has  been 
filled  up  and  obliterated,  chiefly  by  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  lias  been  formed  from  successive  generations  of 
shells  which  inhabited  the  water  or  the  immediate  shore. 
In  a  few  instances  marl  is  sufficiently  pure  to  be  used  for 
quicklime;  more  generally,  however,  it  contains  too  much 
earthy  matter  for  this  purpose,  but  is  a  very  valuable 
fertilizer,  as  which  it  is  largely  used.  J.  S.  NKWBERKV. 


SIIKI.I.   MOUND-SHEPARD. 
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Slu-ll  Mound,  v.,  Miirinn  i T.  Tin.  l  Nnoj  H-K  I  Ml.  i, 

Be  l!i\cr.  a  I  I  111'  ha  '  "i  I  Li'-'" M "III! I :i ill.  nil 

.-.  ille  Cli.illallooga  ull'l  Si.  I. 'Ill  is  It.  I!.,  i.'  tin-  -ill-  "I 

Ih, Icblated  N  icojack  I'M-  Nickaja  •  'I  '"  extend 

I.'.  mile"  S.  I-:,  uii'lei-  lla l!  Mountain.  During  tin-  <  i  •.  il 

war  il  ITU  ODe  ill"  the  i-llirl  lOOrOM  which  Sllpplie.1  saltp,  lli- 
lu  tin-  Conlc-lciate  armies. 

Shell  Itock,  |i.-v.  und  tii.,  liutler  Co.,  In.,  on  Bur- 
lington Cedar  l:.i|.i'i-  and  Miiinc.-ota  and  Iowa  I'a.-iiie 
K.  I!-..,  tin'  -  chinches,  schools,  I  woollen  ami  '2  flouring 

Illill.-.  :m<l    I    new -paper.       1'.    I  1  II!. 

Sins  \Vniir,  i:n  "  KM  i  .in 

Shell  llock,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Frrehoi  n  i Minn.    I'.  612. 

Shells,  in  artillery.     See  I'I:,..M  -  MI.I  .  h>  .1.  >'•.  lit  TI.K.II. 
Shells,  in  natural  history.     See  COM -IIULOUY,  by  (i.  \V. 

Tl:lo\,  .In. 

Shrlls'hurj,',  |i.  v..  Clinton  (p..  Ucnton  co..  In.,  on  Bur- 
n  Ci-.l.n-  Rapids  uinl   Minnesota  K.  I!.,  has   1  weekly 
lu-\\  ipt 

ShellyN  Case,  :i  ,-i-lehral, -.i  ,-a-o  at  l;i\v  dc, -Mod  in  the 
LMd  year  of  Kli/.ahotli  i  l.'i'.ll  I.  and  report,-, I  in  tin-  tirst  |mrt 
,,t  I.  .1  I  i  ol  -  Rtporti,  which  esiahli-hc'l  ;i  l«-i-liiiii-:il  dog- 
111:1  of  tin-  l-]u-!ish  iv:i!  property  law,  long  known  as  "  tho 
rule  in  Shelly'.-  ease."  1'his.  rule  is  stated  by  -Mr.  Preston, 
n  \cr\  eminent  legal  writer,  in  nearly  the  following  terms: 
\Vln-n  a  person  takes  nil  estate  of  freehold  -that  is,  for  life 
— unili-r  a  deed  or  will,  ninl  in  the  sumo  instrument  there 
is  a  limitation  liy  way  of  remainder  (cither  with  or  with- 
out the  interposition  of  another  estate)  to  his  heirs  or  to 
the  heirs  of  his  ho,ly  as  a  class  of  persons,  the  limitation 
to  tin-  In  h-  i  -until  -s  tin-  ancestor  to  the  whole  estate;  if  it 
In-  i<>  tin-  lu  n-  of  his  lio.ly,  he  takes  an  estate  in  fee  tail ; 
if  I-.  hi-  heir-  generalU.  :m  estate  in  fee  simple.  Perhaps 
no  roporte.l  ilei-ision  lias  been  more  discussed  and  com- 
mented upon,  or  more  fre.jiiently  referred  to  in  subsequent 
ailjii'lii-:itioiis,  th:in  this.  Tlie  rule  as  above  recited  has, 
liowe\cr.  lii-i-n  ;il,.ilishe,l  by  statute  ill  New  York  and  in 
many  Other  Aincnean  Stales,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  mod- 
ern legislation  tlic  ancestor  would  take  only  a  life  estate, 
while  his  heirs  would  take  the  fee  by  way  of  remainder, 
iing  to  the  express  language  of  the  conveyance. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Sheloc'ta,  p.-v.,  Armstrong  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.  P.  113. 

Shel'ter  Island,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.  This 
island,  embracing  SHIM'  neres,  is  in  liardincr's  I!ay,  nenr  the 
E.  extremity  of  Long  Island  ;  was  originally  the  residence 
of  the  M.inh:is.-eit  In. linns;  was  sold  by  the  carl  of  Stir- 
ling to  eiti/.eiis  of  Connecticut  Colony,  who  made  a  settle- 
:i  part  of  Connecticut  in  1062.  P.  645. 

Shcl'ton  (FREnKRirK  WILLIAM),  I, (>.!).,  b.  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  in  1814  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  1834;  was  ordained 
in  the  Protestant  Km.scopal  Church  1847;  has  been  settled 
.-hurelies  at  ituntington,  L.  I..  l-'ishkill-on-thc-IIud- 
8on,  and  at  Montpclicr,  Vt.,  since  1  s,"i  (.  Ho  was  a  frequent, 
contributor  to  the  A'/i . '•/.-,  rlmrk, •/•  .l/,/</o;,'j,. ,  and  author  of 

'/'//,     'j'i-iill>t/n'il<lt<H-   'f'ntfi /finif  t!,-,,tl,,,tiiu  in  .\uni-iftl  (1837), 

<<•>•  iui,l  the  />,-n:/<iii  (1851),  Vhryiit«ll!M  (1854),  The 
I!,,  I.,,-  nf  St.  BanfofpA'*  (1863),  I'p  the  Kicer  (1SJ3),  and 
from  the  Iltlfry  (1855). 

Shcl'ton  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1580;  made 
the  earliest  English  translation  of  /inn  fJitij-Kt?  (London,  2 
vols.  4to,  1612-20),  which  was  ••  improve. I  "  by  ('apt.  John 
Stc\cns  (:!  vols.  8vo,  1705-06)  and  has  been  largely  drawn 
upon  by  subsequent  translators.  S.hclton  was  author  of 
'nry  ../'  AVi/i//'*  (  Id  H) )  anil  of  a  work  on  Tdcht/yrnphy. 
The  time  an.l  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

Shclton'g,  tp.,  I'iekcns  eo.,  S.  C.     P.  218. 

Shemakha,  town  of  Russia,  in  Transcaucasia,  on  the 
I'ir-a^luit.  at  an  elevation  of  2230  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
i-  toriitie.l,  and  has  large  and  well-stocked  bazaars  and 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs.  In  tho  vicinity  is 
pr.'.lu.-e.l  much  wine  and  fruit.  P.  20,000. 

shrin  n  n.     See  SEMITIC. 

S  lie  nil  ml  o 'nil,  a  famous  Confederate  war-steamer,  built 
at  Clasirow  iii  Isi;:;  by  a  London  company  for  the  China 
trade,  under  the  name  ,.f  the  Sea  King,  nnd  transferred  to 
the  Confederate  government  in  lst»4,  when  she  was  con- 
\crted  into  a  war  \e--el.  ami  iifterward  bore  the  name  of 
Sin-nan. loan.  (For  her  cruise  see  WADDF.LL,  JAMES  IRE- 
IIKI.I.,  who  was  her  commander.)  A.  II.  STKIMIKXS. 

Sheiiandoiili,  inty  of  N.  Virginia,  intersected  by 

N.  fork  of  Shenan.loah  lli\i-i- nsisting  of  a  portion  of 

the  Icrtilc  "Valley  of  Virginia,"  between  ranges  of  the 
Uliie  Ki-l^v  ami  \lleghany  mountains,  i-  trave]--e,l  by  Har- 
ier'«  Ferry  and  N'allev  l.ran.-li  of  lialtimoir  and  OWo  and 
i.v  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  (ireat  Southern 
H.  H. :  has  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  and 
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wa<  the   theatre  of  many  important  military  opi-i. 
'  tin?  civil   war.      Staple-,   wheat,    Indian    corn, 
liav.  l.iill.-r,  and  wool.      Cap.  U'oo.l-to.-k .  .1  .-mi 

si,.' m.      I'.  I  I 

Sliellillliloilh,  p.-v..  (Jrant  (]>..  '  \i-h- 

Bkbatooi  Kivcr  and  on  Nebraska  City  branch  of  liurling- 
toii  ami  Mi-souri  Ki\  cr  K.  It.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and 
a  thriving  trade. 

Sheimndoiih,  p.-l>..  .Mahanoy  tp..  Sehuylkill  co..  Pa., 
on    Mahanoy  branch  of   l.chiu'h  \'allcy   li.   It.  and    Shcnan- 
il.ali  In-anch  of  I'hila.lclpl.i.i  an.!  l;.-a'liii_r  It.  H..  i-  an  im- 
portant centre  of  anil.  mining  and  trade,  and 
paper.      I'.  2U51. 

Slieiiiindouh  Iron-Works,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pago  eo., 
Va.  I'. 

Sheiiandoitli  Kiver  ri-cs  in  Augusta  co..  Va..  and 
runs  N .  K.  along  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of  tho  Illue 
Kidgc.  At  Front  Koyal  il  is  joined  by  its  N.  fork.  It  ig 
about  I7U  mile.-  long,  and  tor  I  III  miles  is  nmi_'al.<l  by 
i. at.  ans.  It  joins  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 
It  flows  through  a  rich  and  picturesque  region,  and  affords 
great  water  power. 

She  n  n  n 'go,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     I'. 

ShenuiiKo,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  includes  the  largo  vil- 
la-,- of  iM-ecnville.  P.  2616. 

Shen'dy,  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile,  in  hit.  10°  38' 
S5"  N.,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance, and,  although  it  has  declined,  large  quantities  of  corn, 
cattle,  and  manufactured  goods  are  sold  at  its  weekly  mar- 
kets. P.  10,000. 

Shea-See',  province  of  China,  bordering  E.  on  the 
lloangho,  and  bounded  N.  by  Mongolia,  compn-es  an  area 
of  67,400  sq.  m.,  with  10,207,256  inhabitants.  It  is  moun- 
tainous, and  rich  in  iron,  gold,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  cop- 
per. Wiieat.  millet,  rhubarb,  ginseng,  and  excellent  tim- 
ber are  produced.  Cap.  See-Sang-Foo. 

Shell's!  one  (Wn.i.iAM),  b.  at  the  Leasowes,  near  Ilales- 
Owen,  Shropshire,  England,  in  Nov.,  1714:  studied  at  1', -in- 
broke  College,  Oxford,  and  passed  his  life  in  retirement  on 
his  hereditary  estate,  writing  elegies,  ballads,  odes,  and  pas- 
torals which  had  considerable  popularity.  Tho  poem  en- 
titled The  Schoolmiitrefs  (1742)  is  the  only  one  now  re- 
membered, being  still  found  in  many  volumes  of  poetical 
selections.  I),  at  the  Leasowes  Feb.  11,  1703.  His  Wurki 
and  Letters  were  posthumously  collected  in  3  vols.  1764-69. 
An  edition  of  his  I'lu-mn.  edited  by  (Jilfillan,  with  a  me- 
moir, appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1854,  and  his  Et»ny»  on 
M'n  unit  M'imtei-9  were  republishcd  at  London  in  1868. 

Shep'ard,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ark.     P.  335. 

Shepard  (CIIAIII.KS  I'I-IIAM),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Little 
Compton,  R.  I.,  June  29,  1804;  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  1824;  studied  botany  nnd  mineralogy  at  Cam- 
bridge under  Nuttnll;  taught  those  branches  at  Boston; 
wo«  for  two  years  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Silli- 
man  at  New  Haven,  and  for  one  year  lecturer  at  the  Brew- 
ster  Scientific  Institute  at  New  Haven ;  was  employed  on  a 
government  commission  to  investigate  the  methods  of 
sugar-culture  and  manufacture  in  the  Southern  States 
I---'  .'13;  was  lecturer  on  natural  history  at  Yale  College 
1830-47 ;  associate  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Percival  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Connecticut  1835  ;  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  at  Amherst  1845-52,  and  in  the  Medical 
College  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1854-61 ;  afterward  became 
again  professor  of  natural  history  at  Amherst.  a  post  he 
still  (1876)  holds.  Prof.  Shepard  has  visited  Europe  many 
times,  has  formed  at  Amherst  the  finest  American  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  meteorites,  is  author  of  a  Treatise  OH 
Mineralogy  (1832;  3d  cd.,  enlarged,  1855),  and  of  a  Jt-j,,.,r 
on  the  Geuloyy  of  Conuecti'ent  (1837),  and  has  contributed 
many  papers  to  the  7V«n»ac/i°«»«  of  scientific  associations. — 
His  son,  CHARLES  UPHAM  SHEPAHD,  JR.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  New 
Haven  Oct.  4,  1842  ;  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass.:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1863,  nnd 
in  medicine  at  Gb'ttingen,  Germany,  1867,  and  has  been 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Medical  College  of  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C.,  since  Oct.,  1867. 

Shepard  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Towccster,  England,  Nov.  5, 
1605;  graduated  M.  A.  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
1627;  became  a  preacher  at  Earlc's-Colne,  Essex;  was  si- 
lenced for  nonconformity  1630 ;  resided  for  some  time  at  But- 
tercrnmbc,  Yorkshire,  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard  Darby, 
whose  daughter  he  married  ;  was  again  silenced  for  preach- 
ing at  that  place  and  at  Hcddon,  Northumberland;  em- 
igrated to  Massachusetts,  arriving  at  Boston  Oct.  3,  1635; 
succeeded  Hooker  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge 
Feb.,  1636  ;  was  influential  in  founding  Harvard  College 
nt  that  place  the  same  ycnr;  published  AVic  Enylitm/'t 
l.'tui.  uiitti'in  for  Old  Eui/lnHil'u  Errort  (London,  1645), 
The  Sound  Believer  (1645),  The  Clear  Sunshine  of  the  Got- 
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pel  irnik'inii  /'oftli  ii/iini  ili'-  liHliiitiK  ia  \:'ii'  Kiifi/niiil  (Lon- 
dun,  I 'MS;  '.New  York,  lSu'5),  Tlic*<-*  SaUaticc  (1649),  and 
other  theological  works ;  married  as  his  second  wife  11 
'laughter  of  his  prcdc.'e.--or.  !!<••,.  'I 'h'nnas  Hooker,  after 
rhote  death  !»•  was  esteemed  the  nio-t  Icarnei I  and  skilful 
exponent  <if  Puritan  theology  in  New  England.  D.  at 
Cambridge  Aug.  I'.'i,  liilil.  By  a  third  wife  lie  was  ancestor 
of  PR-,  .John  Adams,  lie  left  numerous  works  in  .MS., 
some  of  which  were  published  in  England,  especially  Sub- 
jection t'i  I'/II-I'KI  (liij-'l,  '"  which  was  prefixed  a  Life  of 
Shcpard  by  Samuel  Mather  and  William  (irecnliill ;  The 
Parable  of  the  'I'm  \'ii-i/in*  Optntd  «nd  A/i/ilinl  (London, 
folin,  ii'ii'ii);  new-  eds.  1838,  Aberdeen,  L838),  and  various 
collections  of  ,SVy>""/'<.  Ho  left  an  Autobiographyt  first 
printed  :>t  Cambridge  (1832)  for  the  "Shepard  Congre- 
gational Society."  A  collective  edition  of  his  ll'i/i-/.  ap- 
peared at  lioslon  (.'!  vols.,  1S53),  with  a  Mrmn!r  of  his  life 
and  character  by  Rev.  Dr.  Algcr  of  Cambridge.  A  full 
memoir  by  Cotton  Mather  may  be  found  in  the  Ma;/i/"//<> 
Christ:  .1  ni'Tiennn,  and  another  in  the  Lit-eg  of  the  Ckirf 
Fathers  <>f  -V*tr  England, 

Shepard  (AViu.iAM),  b.  in  Massachusetts  Dec.  1. 1737; 
served  through  the  French  war  as  captain  under  Sir  Jeffrey 
Amherst,  and  through  the  Revolutionary  war.  during  which 
he  participated  in  twenty-two  engagements;  became  a  far- 
mer at  \Vi-ilieId,  Mass.,  and  was  brigadier-general  of  mili- 
tia when  in  17S7  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield  against  the  insurgents  led  by  Daniel 
Shays;  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  1788-90; 
became  major-general  of  militia ;  was  member  of  Congress 
17117-1803,  and  passed  his  later  years  in  great  poverty. 
D.  at  Wcstlicld  Nov.  11,  1S17. 
Shep'herd,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  West  Va.  P.  1859. 
Shepherd  (ALEXANDER  R.),  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
Jan.  31.  1835;  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  at  the  age 
of  ten  years,  and  to  a  plumber  at  the  age  of  seventeen; 
became  a  successful  business-man  in  the  plumbing  busi- 
ness; took  an  active  part  in  local  politics,  especially  in 
promoting  the  erection  of  the  District  of  Columbia  into  a 
Territory;  became  in  1870  president  of  the  Citizens'  Re- 
form Association,  and  in  1871  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  works,  in  which  capacity  he  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  rapid  growth  and  adornment  of  the  city.  In  1S73 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  District,  and  held  that 
office  until  the  form  of  government  was  changed. 

Shepherd  (OLIVER  LATHROP),  b.  in  New  York  City 
about  1818;  graduated  at  West  Point  1840 ;  server]  in  the 
Florida  war  1841-42,  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  1846,  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  1847,  being  brevettcd  captain  and 
major  of  infantry  for  gallantry  at  Churubusco  and  Chapul- 
tepec;  took  part  in  campaigns  against  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  1856-57  ;  was  engaged  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  the  campaigns  of  1861-62  in  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi;  was  brevetted  colonel  U.  S.  A.  for 
gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Corinth  May  17,  1862,  and  briga- 
dier-general U.  S.  A.  for  services  at  Stone  River,  Mar.  13, 
1805 ;  retired  from  the  army  July  15,  1870. 
Shepherd  Kings.  See  HYKSOS. 
Shepherd's  Dog,  a  name  applied  to  the  breeds  of 
domestic  dog  which  are  trained  to  assist  in  attending  the 
flocks  of  sheep.  Of  all  strains  of  shepherd's  dog,  the 
Scotch  colly  is  the  most  celebrated.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  docile  of  dogs,  and  becomes  attached  to  a 
kind  master,  but  is  shy,  and  sometimes  tierce  to  strangers. 
Shep'herdstown,  p.-v.,  Wheeling  tp.,  Belmont  eo., 
0.  P.  44. 

Shepherdstown,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  West 
Va.,  on  Potomac  River,  8  miles  W.  of  Harper's  Ferry,  con- 
tains 8  churches,  Shepherd's  College,  good  schools,  1  bank, 
a  large  paper-board  mill,  an  axe-handle  factory,  cement 
and  flour  mills,  1  newspaper,  and  2  hotels.  P.  1389. 

J.  H.  ZITTLK,  ED.  "  REGISTER." 

Shep'herdsville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bullitt  co.,  Ky.,  on  E. 
fork  of  Salt  River,  and  on  Louisville  and  Nashville  and 
Great  Southern  R.  11.  P.  267. 

Shep'ley  (ETHER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Nov.  2, 
1789;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1811,  in  the  same 
class  with  Amos  Kendall,  Joel  Parker,  and  Daniel  Poor; 
became  a  lawyer  at  Saco,  and  subsequently  at  Portland ; 
sat  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1819,  and  in  the  Maine 
constitutional  convention  1820 ;  was  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  .Maine  1821-33;  U.  S.  Senator  1833-36;  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  Sept.  23,  1836 ;  was 
chief-justice  1848-55;  published  26  volumes  of  Hcporte 
while  on  the  bench,  and  was  a  commissioner  to  prepare  the 
Hi  n'xnl  Statutes  of  Maine.  (1857).  D.  Jan.  15,  1877. 

Shepley  (GEOKGK  F.),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Saco, 
Me.,  Jan.  1,  ISIS);  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1837,  and  at  Dana  Law  School,  Cambridge,  1839;  admitted 


to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  Bangor,  Me., 
1840;  in  1844  removed  to  Portland:  was  appointed  I  .  S. 
attorney  for  Maine  district  in  1848,  and  reappointed  in 
IS,>:;  ami  1S.">7.  sulisc-jncntly  devoting  himself  exrlush 'ely 
to  a  very  extensive  and  general  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  called  upon  to  argue  se\eral 
eases  of  great  importance  in  the  U.  S.  Supremo  Court, 
until  Sept.,  ISfll.when  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
12th  Maine  Vols.:  commanded  a  brigade  in  Gen.  Butler's 
expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  occupation  of 
that  city  was  appointed  military  commandant  and  acting 
mayor,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  defences  of 
New  Orleans,  ami  charged  with  the  administration  of  civil 
affairs  in  the  city.  Shortly  after  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  who  ap- 
pointed him  military  governor  of  Louisiana  June  3,  isiii'. 
In  IN)  I  he  commanded  the  military  district  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina:  served  with  the  army  of  the  .lame- 
lstil-65;  entered  Richmond  with  the  25tb  army  corps 
Apr.  3,  1865,  and  was  appointed  military  governor  of  that 
city.  Resuming  his  profession  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In1 
declined  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  supremo  court  of 
Maine,  but  in  ISM)  accepted  that  of  U.  S.  circuit  judge  for 
the  lirst  judicial  circuit.  His  decisions  are  reported  in 
Sheplcy's  Circuit  Court  1'i-poi-ts. 

Shep'pard  (Jons  H.),  b.  at  Circnccster,  England,  Mar. 
17,  1781);  came  with  his  parents  to  llallowell.  Me.,  1793; 
studied  at  Harvard:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Maine 
1810:  practised  law  at  Wi-r;t--rt  :  \vas  register  of  probate 
for  Lincoln  county  1817-34 ;  settled  at  Boston.  Mass..  1842; 
was  an  early  and  efficient  member  of  the  New  England 
Historic-Genealogical  Society,  and  its  librarian  Isiil-oil; 
contributed  largely  to  the  JtvyiHter  of  that  society  ;  pub- 
lished occasional  poems,  several  addresses  on  .Masonic  and 
antiquarian  subjects,  and  a  Life  of  Commodore  Tucl-<:r 
(1868). 

Sher'bet  [Arab.,  a  "draught"],  an  Oriental  name  for 
various  drinks,  often  cooled  by  means  of  snow,  usually 
sweetened,  and  flavored  with  lemon-juice  and  various  fruit- 
syrups. 

Sher'born,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  on 
Mansfield  and  Framingham  branch  of  Boston  Clinton  and 
Fitchburg  R.  R.  and  Milford  branch  of  Boston  and  Albany 
R.  R.,  is  noted  for  the  extensive  cultivation  of  apples,  cran- 
berries, and  the  basket  willow.  There  is  a  good  town-his- 
tory by  Abner  Morse  (Boston,  1S56).  P.  1062. 

Sher'borne,  town  of  England,  county  of  Dorset,  on 
the  Ircl,  has  some  silk-throwing  mills.  P.  5793. 

Sher'brooke,  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  consisting 
of  the  townships  of  Ascot  and  Orford,  and  including  the 
important  town  of  Sherbrooke,  the  capital.  It  has  exten- 
sive water-power,  afforded  by  the  river  St.  Francis.  Cap. 
Sherbrooke.  P.  8516. 

Sherbrooke,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Sherbrooke  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Magog  and  on  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  100  miles  E.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a  splen- 
did water-power,  an  extensive  trade,  3  weekly  newspapers, 
a  bank,  an  industrial  college,  and  manufactures  of  line 
tweeds  and  many  other  goods.  It  is  the  most  important 
town  in  South-eastern  Canada.  P.  41.".Ll. 

Sherbrooke,  a  seaport  of  Guysborough  co.,  N.  S.,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  of  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  River, 
12  miles  from  its  mouth.  Shipbuilding,  the  lumber-trade, 
gold-mining,  and  quartz-milling  are  carried  on.  P.  about 
500. 

Sher'burne,  county  of  Central  Minnesota,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, intersected  by  Elk  and  Rum  rivers,  and  traversed 
by  a  branch  of  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  is  dotted  with 
numerous  small  lakes,  and  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a 
productive  soil.  Staples,  wheat.  Indian  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, hay,  and  butter.  xCap.  Elk  River  Station.  Area,  445 
sq.  m.  P.  2050. 

Sherburne,  tp.,  Fleming  co.,  Ky.  P.  158. 
Sherburne,  p.-tp.,  Chcnango  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  TItica 
branch  of  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R..  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Utica,  has  5  churches,  an  academy,  1  bank, 
1  newspaper,  a  woollen-mill,  1  steam  flooring-mill,  several 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  '2  hotels,  and  1  -sash,  door,  and 
blind  factory.  P.  2927. 

THOMAS  RAsiiAi.t.,  En.  "  SHKRBIIKXE  Nr.ws." 
Sherburne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.     P.  402. 
Sher'idan,  county  of  Central  Dakota,  watered  by  af- 
fluents of  Cheyenne   anil  Mouse  rivers,  contains    several 
lakes.     The  Plateau  du  Coteau  du  Missouri  embraces  the 
W.  part.     It  is  still  unorganized.     Area,  about  1 750  sq.  m. 
Sheridan,  county  of  N.  W.  Kansas,  on  Solomon  and 
Saline  rivers,  consists  of  rolling  prairies  well  adapted  to 
pasturage ;  is  still  unorganized.     Area,  about  900  sq.  ni. 
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Sheridan,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Grant  .-.>.,  Ark. 

SlieridUII,   tp..    Logan  00.,    111.       I'.    1 1'"-'. 

Sheridan,  i|>..  I'arroll  BO.,  hi.  I'.  -I"-. 
Sheridan,  tp.,  I'owc-hick  en.,  hi.  I1. 
Sheridan,  t|...  Bootl  to.,  hi.  1'.  I-'-'-. 

Sheridan,  t|...  i  'btrokM  - Kim.      I'.  1 1  Id. 

Sheridan,  tj...  Crawford  00.,  Kan.     I'.  MIL'. 
Sheridan,  i|...  I. inn  .•"..  Kim.     P.  828. 

Sheridan,  tp..  Ottawa  i Kan.     I1.  798. 

Sheridan,  t|...  C:illi(iini  co..  Midi.      I'.  1019. 
Sheridan,  tp..  ('line  BO.,  Mich.     1'.  87. 
Sheridan,  Ip..  Huron  co.,  Mich.     1'.  I.'*. 
Sheridan,  ip..  .Me.cn.-ta  co..  .Mic-li.      1'.  l."l. 
Sheridan,  tp..  Xcwaygn  ''"..  .Mirli.     P.  448. 
Sheridan,  tp..  Redwood  co..  Minn.     P.  111. 
Sheridan,  'ip  ,  Davlwfl  CO.,  Mo.     P.  923. 
Sheridan,  tp..  Wa-hington  CO.,  Xcb.     P.  260. 
Sheridan,  p.  r.   and   Ip..   <'lnuit;iiii|iia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Eric  and  hake  Shore  iiml  Michigan  Southern  K.  Ki.     1*. 

Sheridan,  tp.,  Colleton  oo.,  R.  C.     P.  1121. 
Sheridan,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  West  Vu.     P.  589. 
Sheridan,  tp..  Lewis  oo.,  W,-t  Vn.     P.  2320. 
Sheridan,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  West  Va.     P.  949. 
Sheridan,  tp.,  Dunn  co.,  Wit.     P.  117. 
Sheridan  (FBAHCM  Chambcrlaine),  b.  in  Ireland 
in  171M  ;  wrote  at  the  ngcof  fifteen  a  romance.  /•:,::/,  uni  unit 
A>l'  liilil,-,  which  WHS"  dramati/c.l  I iy  licr  daughter  long  after- 
wanl,  :in<l  .ncec. -fully  acted  at  Dublin  :  made  tlir  ae.gnainl- 
I   Sheridan,  the  theatrical  manager,  iluring  the  con- 
troversies in  which  he  was  involved,  by  the  publication  of 
n  pamphlet  in  his  I'nvor:  marrird  him  about  174X;  wrote 
two  popular  novels.  Sulmi/  lliililnl/i/i   (i!  vols.,  1761)  and 
I  in..  come. lie-.  Tin-  Ilium  eery  (170:i) 

and  Tli'  l>i'/'  .I7DI  i.  und  let!  an  unpublished  play,  The 
Ti  //i  in  tin ili.  «biuh  was  of  great  use  to  her  son  in  the  prepa- 
ration nf  his  comedy,  The  Kii'uli.  D.  in  Blois,  1  ranee, 
Sept.,  1700. 

Sheridan  (Pun. IP  HENRY),  b.  in  Somerset,  Perry  co., 
<>.,  Mai-.  I).  ls:!l  ;  w as  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  .Military  Acad- 
emy, and  assigned  to  the  1st  Infantry  as  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant July  I.  1  s  j:{.    After  a  brief  term  in  barracks  ho  was 
ordered  to  Texas;  transferred  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1855, 
serving  in  Washington  and  Oregon  Territories  until  the 
fall  of  1801,  at  which  date  ho  was  captain  in  the  13th  In- 
fantry.    Recalled  tn  the  "States."  be  was  in  December  as- 
signed to  the  army  of  S.   W.   Missouri  as  chief  quarter- 
er.     After  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidge  (Mar.,  1862)  he  was 
relieved,  and  in  the  Corinth  campaign  accompanied  Gen. 
Hullcck  us  ijuarterniaster  until  Alay  -.>.     On  this  date  he 
was  ap]«.inti'.l  colonel  of  the  LM  Michigan  Cavalry;  three 
later  was  oil'  on  a  raid  to  Boonevillc,  and  May  30  in 
pursuit  of  the  cticmv  retreating  from  Corinth.    On  the  1st 
of  July,  in  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  he  defeated  a 
superior  cavalry  force  at  Boonevillo,  and  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  from  that  date.  Transferred 
to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  he  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Perry  villo  (Oct.  8), where  "he  held  the  key  of  our 
position,  and  used  the  point  to  its  utmost  advantage."    At 
the  liattle  of  Mi;iiKiiEi:siioiio'  (Dec.  ,'il)  (which  see)  Sheri- 
division  held  the  left  of  the  right  wing.     An  attack 
on  his  front  had  been  met  and  the  enemy  driven  back,  when 
by  the  giving  way  of  the  two  divisions  on  his  right  his 
Hank  became  exposed  to  the  advancing  foe.     Hastily  form- 
ing a  new  lino  under  cover  of  a  charge,  he  made  a  brave 
re-istance  for  an  hour,  when  he  was  again  compelled  to 
up  ii   new  line,  this  time  connecting  with  Ncglcy  of 
the  centre  win.',  the  two  .li\  i-i,.ns  repulsing  three  desperate 
.it-  by  tour  divisions  of  the  enemy,  when,  Sheridan's 
ammunition  giving  out,  he  ordered  a  bayonet  charge  and 
withdrew  his  lines  from  the  Held.     But  by  his  obstinate  re- 
:-i-t:iuee  priceless  time  had  been  gained  for  Rosecrans  to 
make  his  new  dispositions.     In  due  time  Sheridan's  com- 
i on  as  major-general  of  volunteers  followed,  to  date 
i  his  battle.    With  the  exception  of  skirmishes  with  For- 
ni.l  Van  Dorn.  not  much  occurred  until  late  in  June, 
iMi:;,  when    Roseorana  a.hanre.l  against  Bragg,  who  fell 
i  i.    The  battle  of  Chickamauga  took  pl.'i.-e 
Sept.  I'1  '_'n.  wh.-rc  Sheridan  fought  with  great  gallantry, 
mi'.:  his  .li\  ision  from  a  perilous  position.    (Irani  super- 
iii  October,  and  on  Nov.  24-25  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Cbattan... .-a.  uhere,  on  the  25th,  Sheridan, 
by  h;  :--;.ult  at  the  head  of  his  di\i.-i..n  upon  the 

centre  of  the  cucinv 's   lines  on  M  issinnary  Ridge,  gained 
additional  and  merited  renown.     The  march  to  Kno.\\  ille, 


where  Iturnsidewa  >.e\t  followed.    1'j li 

i !  .n  to  be  lieutenant  feudal  Mar..  1  **)  (  I  be  applied 
I  .r  tin-  tran-l.T  ..I  Sheridan  to  the  Ka-t.  an. I  appointed 
him  chief  nf  cavalry  of  tin-  \irni  ..I  the  1'otoinae.  In 

•npai^n  ..!'  l"i>!  the  ca\  airy  eo  v  e. .  .1  ihe  front  and 
Hank-  i.f  the  inlantry  thiouL'h  the  battle,  of  the  \\  . 
in---  until  .May  \  when  ihe  -ic.iter  part  of  it  wuswitli- 
d ravin,  and  next  morning  Sheridan  .-tinted  on  a  raid 
:._'.iio-t  ih.-  en.-m\'-  line?  of  communication  with  Kich- 
inond.  I  In  the  J./tii  he  iejoine.1  the  army,  hav  in_'  de-  n  ..v  eil 
the  depot-,  trains,  and  Ira. -k  at  IVavei  Dam  and  \-hland 
sUltion  inn  of  our  men.  and  defeated  the  cne- 

ivalry  at  Yellow  Tavern,   where  their   best  cavalry 
leader,  .1.  K.   1).  Stuart.  »a-  moitally  wounded.      'I'he  outer 

line  of  works  around  I'.ii  hniond  was  taken,  but  the  second 
line  wa-  ton  Mr.. HI;  to  be  carried  by  assault:  and  ero.-.-ing 
the  Chiekahominy  at  Meadow  Dndge.  James  River  was 
reached  May  II.  thence  by  White  House  and  Hanover 
Court-house  back  to  the  army.  This  raid  drew  off  nearly 
all  the  enemy's  cavalry,  making  the  guarding  of  Grant's 
trains  an  easy  matt.  r.  Kc-iiining  the  advance,  the  battlo 
of  Hawes's  Shop  was  fought  May  28,  and  Cold  Harbor  oc- 
cupied on  the  :;l..t.  and  held  until  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fantry. On  Juno  7,  .Sheridan  with  two  divisions  started 
around  the  left  of  Lee's  army  to  destroy  the  Virginia 
Central  R.  R.  in  rear,  which  accomplished,  the  Fredei 
bnrg  road  was  struck  at  Chc.-tcrlicld.  thence  ai;ain  striking 
the  Virginia  Central  at  Trcvilian's,  where  lie  routed  Wade 
Hampton  (June  11),  and  next  day  tore  up  the  road  nearly 
to  Louisa  Court-house,  when,  advancing  toward  Gordons- 
ville,  an  indecisive  engagement  took  place;  not  hear- 
ing from  Hunter,  who  was  to  meet  him  here,  be  withdrew, 
rejoining  the  army  June  19.  On  Aug.  7  the  Middle  de- 
partment and  departments  of  West  Virginia.  Washington, 
and  Susquchanna  were  constituted  "the  Middle  military 
division,  and  Sheridan  assigned  to  command  of  the  same. 
Numerous  severe  cavalry  skirmishes  occurred  during  Au- 
gust and  early  in  September,  but  no  general  engagement, 
although  the  two  armies  lay  in  such  position — the  enemy 
under  Gen.  Early  on  the  W.  bank  of  Opequan  Crcek,'cov- 
ering  Winchester,  and  Sheridan  in  front  of  licrry  villc — that 
either  could  bring  on  a  battle  at  will.  Defeat  to  Sheridan, 
however,  would  expose  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  in- 
vasion. But  the  imperative  necessity  of  having  the  unob- 
structed use  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  11.  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal,  among  other  reasons  led  (i  rant  to  take 
the  initiative:  but  before  giving  orders  to  attack  he  visited 
Sheridan  (Sept.  16),  the  latter  expressing  such  confidence 
of  success  that  Grant  gave  him  but  two  words  of  instruc- 
tion :  "  Go  in  !"  Three  days  later  he  attacked  Early  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Opequan.  and  after  a  vigorous  battle  routed 
the  enemy  and  captured  3000  prisoners  and  5  guns.  Early 
rallied  his  army  at  the  strong  position  of  Fisher's  Hill, 
where,  on  the  22d,  he  was  again  defeated,  with  heavy  loss. 
and  pursued  to  the  mountains.  Sheridan  devastated  the 
Valley  on  his  return,  rendering  it  untenable  for  an  enemy's 
army.  He  was  now  (Sept.  20)  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army.  On  Oct.  19,  Early,  after  surpris- 
ing our  army  in  the  morning,  was  disastrously  defeated. 
(See  CEDAR  CHEEK.)  The  thanks  of  Congress  were  be- 
stowed upon  Sheridan  and  his  army,  and  Nov.  S  he  was 
appointed  major-general  in  the  regular  army.  On  Feb. 
27, 1865,  starting  out  with  10,000  cavalry,  he  destroyed  the 
Virginia  Central  R.  R.,  the  James  River  Canal,  and  immense 
quantities  of  supplies,  and  defeated  Early  again  at  Waynes- 
boro',  rejoining  Grant  before  Petersburg  Mar.  27.  Sheri- 
dan had  now  a  force  of  about  9000,  and  in  subsequent 
operations  was  under  the  immediate  orders  of  (ten.  Grant. 
He  commanded  at  the  battle  of  FIVE  FORKS  (which  see), 
and  displayed  great  generalship.  This  decisive  battle 
compelled  Lee  to  evacuate  Petersburg.  Sheridan,  pursu- 
ing, struck  the  flying  army  at  Sailor's  Creek,  capturing  16 
guns  and  400  wagons,  and  detaining  him  until  the  6th 
corps  could  come  up,  when  a  combined  attack  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  upward  of  6000  prisoners.  On  the  Sth  four 
supply-trains  were  captured  at  Appomaltox  Station,  and 
at  Appomattox  Court-house  the  advance  of  Lee's  army 
was  resisted  until  dark.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
enemy  endeavored  to  break  through  his  dismounted  com- 
mand, but  abandoned  the  attempt  when  Sheridan,  moving 
ii-i.le,  disclosed  the  infantry  behind.  Mounting  his  nun. 
Sheridan  was  about  to  charge  when  the  white  flag  bctoken- 
|  ing  surrender  was  displayed  in  his  front.  In  June,  1 '•!).'>. 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
South-west,  of  that  of  the  Gulf  in  July,  of  the  department 
of  the  Gulf  Aug.,  I860,  and  of  the  fifth  military  district 
(Louisiana  and  Texas)  Mar.,  1S67.  In  Sept.,  1SB7,  he  was 
transferrcil  to  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  continuing 
in  command  until  Mar.  4.  1S89,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-general,  and  assigned  to  command  of  the 
division  of  the  Missouri,  head-quarters  at  Chicago.  Dur- 
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ing  the  political  disturbances  in  Louisiana  in  1875.  "en. 
Sheridan  was  sent  to  New  Orleans,  returning  to  Chicago 
on  quiet  being  restored.  G.  C.  SHOWW« 

Sheridan  I  KICIIAKH  Dinxsi.rv  Urn. KK),  son  of  Thomas 
anil  Frances.  I,,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Sept.,  1751 ;  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  School,  where  he  made  some  poetical 
translations  from  the  Creek:  married,  in  17711.  .Miss  Linlcy, 
.-l>ratcd  singer  at  Hath  :  undertook  the  study  of  law  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  but  with  little  assiduity,  and  was  never 
called  to  the  bar:  produced  his  comedies  of  The  Kirn/*, 
adapted  from  his  mother's  Tri/i  In  Hath,  with  great  success 
at  Co\cnt  <iarden  .Ian..  177J:  The  Din-nun,  Nov.  21,  the 
latter  having  a  run  of  scventy-lhe  nights:  became  pur- 
cha-cr  of  Carrii'k's  share  in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre June.  17711;  brought  out  .1  Ttij>  in  Searborottgk  Feb. 
24,  and  7V  >V//. .,,//,,/•  Si-nmlal,  liis  most  celebrated  comedy, 
May  s,  1777:  produced  his  farce.  Tin-  t'ritir.  177'J;  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  circle  of  wits  which  surrounded 
Charles  .lames  Fox,  by  whose  influence  he  was  chosen  to 
Parliament  for  Statl'ord  17SO;  proved  by  his  eloquence  a 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  great  Whig  leader;  was  under-sec- 
rotary  of  state  17S2.  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  17*.'!: 
won  a  dazzling  reputation  as  nn  orator  by  his  two  "  Be- 
gum "  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings — one  in  the  House 
of  Commons  Feb.  7,  1787,  the  other  in  Westminster  Hall 
June.  I"**:  wrote  adaptations  of  Kotzebue's  plays  The 
Sti-'nujer  and  Pizttrro  (1798) ;  became  treasurcrof  the  navy 
and  privy  councillor  1800;  lost  heavily  by  the  burning  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  1809;  fell  into  habits  of  dissipation 
and  extravagance,  and  was  constantly  molested  in  his  later 
years  by  numerous  creditors.  D.  in  London  July  7,  1816. 
His  Life  was  written  by  Thomas  Moore  (1825),  and  his 
complete  Wurks  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

Sheridan  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  county  Cavan,  Ireland, 
about  1684;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  :  opened  a  classical  school 
at  Dublin  :  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord  lieutenant; 
became  intimate  with  Dean  Swift,  through  whose  influence 
he  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  living  in  the  county  of  Cork  ; 
wa-  subsequently  master  of  the  free  school  at  Cavan;  was 
noted  for  wit  and  extravagance,  being  generally  in  pecuni- 
ary distress;  published  a  prose  translation  of  Persius  and 
a  metrical  one  of  Sophocles'  Philoctetes.  D.  at  Dublin  Sept. 
10,  1738.  Many  of  his  letters  are  included  in  Swift's  .!//«- 
cellanies, 

Sheridan  (THOMAS),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1721  at 
Quilca,  near  Dublin,  Ireland  (the  residence  of  Dean  Swift) ; 
educated  in  his  father's  school,  also  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin:  became  an  actor  1743; 

£layed  tragedy  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  1744  and  at  Drury 
ane  1745;  was  by  some  considered  a  rival  of  Garrick ; 
was  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre  1746-55;  was  ruined 
by  a  riot  which  took  its  origin  in  his  proceedings  as  man- 
ager ;  withdrew  temporarily  from  the  stage ;  became  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  elocution  at  London,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  returned  to  the  stage 
1760;  was  pensioned  by  George  III. ;  was  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  1776-79;  published  several  works  on  elocution ;  ed- 
ited the  works  of  Swift  (1784),  and  wrote  his  Life,  and  was 
author  of  a  General  Dictionary  of  Ike  English  Ltninnrifie 
(1780),  of  considerable  phonetic  value.  D.  at  Margate  Aug. 
14,  1788. 

Sher'iflT.  The  sheriff  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honorable  officers  known  to  the  English  law.  Under  the 
earliest  Saxon  commonwealths  each  shire  (net/re)  or  modern 
county  was  presided  over  by  a  high  dignitary  called  the 
ealtlarmnn.  A  portion  of  his  functions  were  performed  by 
his  tfcrefd,  or  deputy.  From  the  Saxon  title  sn/re-fjerefa, 
gradually  corrupted  into  shire-reeve,  was  derived  the  Eng- 
lish "sheriff."  In  the  several  States  of  the  U.  S.  the 
sheriff  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  county, 
representing  and  acting  for  the  executive  department  of  the 
State  government — in  England  representing  the  Crown — in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  execution  and  enforcement  of 
the  law,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  He  is  ex-nfficio  the  ad- 
ministrative organ  of  all  the  superior  courts  sitting  within 
his  county,  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  into  effect 
their  judgments  and  orders.  He  is  wholly  a  State  official, 
ami  has  never  been  incorporated  into  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  government. 

Hum  Chosen. — In  England  the  sheriffs  of  all  the  counties, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown 
from  persons  nominated  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
judges  of  the  superior  law-courts.  The  selection  of  sheriffs 
for  Middlesex  county  is  vested  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  counties  the  office  is  hereditary  in  par- 
ticular families.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
States  the  sheriff  is  elected  by  popular  vote  in  each  county 
fora  fixed  term  of  office,  generally  three  years,  and  the  -a  un- 
person is  often  prohibited  by  statute  from  holding  the  office 


during  two  successive  terms.  In  a  few  States  the  ancient 
practice  of  appointment  by  the  governor  is  still  retained, 
rhc  sheriff  himself  appoints  his  under-sheriH'saiid  deputies, 
who  may  perform  in  his  name  all  acts  which  arc  purelv  ad- 
ministrative in  their  nature,  but  not  those  which  arcjudicial. 
They  are  in  all  respects  his  agents;  their  acts  are  his  acts; 
he  is  responsible  for  all  their  defaults  done  under  color  of 
office,  even  when  wilful  and  intentional  trespasses  or  vio- 
lations of  law.  To  protect  himself  he  can  take  from  them 
bonds  with  sureties  for  their  good  behavior. 

I/it  t'liiirtivHi. — The  sheriff  is  the  highest  peace-officer 
of  his  county.  As  such  he  is  empowered  and  bound  to  re- 
strain all  breaches  of  the  peace,  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
to  pursue  and  arrest  all  criminals,  to  put  down  riots,  to  de- 
fend the  jail,  which  is  under  his  charge,  and  to  do  all  other 
similar  acts  by  which  the  good  order  of  the  community 
shall  be  maintained.  To  this  end  he  may  if  necessary  sum- 
mon to  his  aid  the  "  power  of  the  county."  (Sec  POSSE 
COMITATUS.)  As  the  executive  organ  of  the  courts,  he  ar- 
rests and  imprisons  persons  charged  with  crime,  takes  hail 
when  ordered,  and  carries  into  effect  the  sentences  when 
pronounced,  cither  by  conducting  the  convicts  to  the  prison 
or  by  capitally  executing  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
may  also  serve  all  civil  process  by  which  actions  are  com- 
menced, unless  he  is  a  party,  when  the  service  is  to  be 
made  by  the  coroner;  he  also  executes  mesne  process  by 
levying  attachments,  seizing  and  taking  into  his  custody, 
when  necessary,  the  property  attached,  and  by  making  ar- 
rests of  defendants  and  holding  them  to  bail.  Executions 
upon  judgments,  either  against  the  debtor's  property  or 
his  body,  are  issued  to  him,  and  he  enforces  them  bv  seiz- 
ing ami  selling  the  property  or  by  urre.-ting  the  person  and 
committing  him  to  the  jail.  In  performing  this  branch 
of  his  duty  the  sheriff  is  necessarily  exposed  to  great  lia- 
bilities. If  under  an  execution  against  A  he  levies  upon 
property  belonging  to  li,  he  is  a  trespasser,  he  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  process,  and  he  is  responsible  to  li  in  damages 
for  the  conversion.  To  protect  himself  against  such  lia- 
bility, he  may  in  cases  of  doubt  demand  from  the  creditor 
a  bond  of  indemnity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  exposed 
to  a  similar  liability  from  the  opposite  direction.  It  he 
neglects  to  collect  the  execution  when  there  is  property  of 
the  debtor  subject  to  be  seized  thereon,  an  action  will  lie 
against  him  at  the  suit  of  the  creditor,  and  a  judgment  in  a  v 
be  recovered  therein  for  the  damages  sustained  through  his 
negligence.  In  executing  criminal  process  the  sheriff  mav 
break  open  the  outer  door  of  any  dwelling-house  or  other 
building,  but  in  executing  civil  process  he  cannot  force  an 
entrance  into  a  dwelling-house,  although  when  once  ad- 
mitted he  may  break  an  interior  door;  and  he  may  break 
the  outer  doors  of  buildings  which  are  not  dwellings,  lie 
also  summons  and  returns  the  juries  for  all  the  superior 
courts  within  his  county.  The  jail  of  the  county  is  under 
his  charge,  the  jailer  being  officially  his  deputy  ;  and  he 
becomes  liable  for  the -escape  of  imprisoned  debtors  who 
have  been  enlarged  from  confinement  and  placed  upon  the 
jail-limits.  At  the  common  law  the  sheriff  had  extensive 
judicial  powers:  these  have  been  taken  from  him  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  his  judicial  functions  have  been  restricted  to  the 
assessment  of  damages,  with  the  aid  of  a  jury,  in  certain 
classes  of  actions,  generally  for  torts,  in  which  the  de- 
fendants have  made  default,  and  which  are  sent  to  him  for 
that  purpose  by  the  court.  The  powers  of  the  sheriff,  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  an  outline,  are  with  a  few  formal 
exceptions  limited  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  his 
county.  His  compensation  consists  in  fees  which  are  regu- 
lated by  statute.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKROY. 

Sher'lock  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dean  William,  b.  in 
London,  England,  in  1678;  educated  at  Eton:  graduated 
at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  1697,  of  which  he  became 
master  1714;  was  master  of  the  Temple  forty-nine  years 
(1704-53);  was  made  a  prebendary  of  London  171.'!,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  1714,  dean  of  Chichester  Nov., 
1715,  prebendary  of  Norwich  1719,  bishop  of  liangor  Feb. 
4.  1728,  of  Salisbury  1734,  and  of  London  1748,  having  de- 
clined in  1747  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  He  tnuk 
an  active  part  in  the  liangorian  controversy  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Hoadley  (1716),  wrote  several  controversial  works 
on  Christian  evidences,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were 
The  Use  and  Intent  nf  I'n,]>tir<-i/  (1725)  and  '1',,/nl  „/  the 
Witni'Ksetnfthr  Itemrrection  nfjemm  (172!)).  and  published 
4  vols.  of  his  Discourse*  at  the  Temple  Church  (1754-5S), 
which  gained  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit-orator.  D. 
at  London  July  18,  1761.  His  Wart*  were  edited  by  T.  S. 
Hughes,  D.  D.  (London,  5  vols.,  1830). 

Sherlock  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Southward  London, 
England,  about  1641;  educated  at  Eton:  graduated  at 
Pcterhonse,  Cambridge.  1(!60;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England;  became  rector  of  St.  George's,  London,  1669, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1681,  master  of  the  Temple  1G84, 
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and  dean  of  St.  Paul'-  I 'i'.i  I.  in  uhi<di  year  he  nt  lir-l   n- 

i  in  lake  tlic  niitli.i  D|'  allein am-c  I"  William  and  Mary. 

I, nt    -  ul> -o'jnenlly   t""k    them:    pn'ilNicd    a   pauiphlal    in 

jnslilioatl 'I     I  '   •••'     of  .!"• 

»i/f.  •  '   I  li'.HI  I.  which  61  '   -en 

-n  and  elicited  ru(  ii'imlici-   nl'  replies.      It.  :it  llanip- 

slc.ol  .lunr  111,  1707.      Author  of  ahoio  si\ty  publication-, 

ehl'-lh    tbeolo  _•!,•:,  I    and    eo  III  I'H  cr-i:il.  (if  which    the    \',i, ,/,',•, 

i/,.    Trinity  <  lii'.ni),  directed  against 

Hr.  Smith,  is  the  cnly  om-  linn   r'M'l. 

Sher'niaii,  (  'omity  ill1  N'.  W.  Kansas,  adjoining  Colorado, 
drained  In  atllnents  "f  licpiihlican  I:  is  of  rolling 

praii  'lo,  ami  is  lUll  aDOrgftnilod,  \ica.alioiit900sq.ln, 

Sherman,  cumin  of  ( '•  niral  N'ehraska,  intersected  by 
l..i,i|,  l»k  ..r  \clira-ka  U  ii  IT,  consists  chiefly  of  prairie. 

Cap.    l.oup  fill.       Area,  J70  S(|.  111. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Johnson  eo.,  Ark.     P.  107. 

Sherman,  p.  v.  an  1  i|>..  1'airlicld  CO.,  Conn.,  on  Housa- 
EUrtr.  I'.  MI'. 

Shrriniin,  tp.,  Calhoun  Co.,  Ill,     P.  545. 

Sherman,  tp..  Mason  co.,  111.     P.  590. 

Sherman,  (p..  lliinlin  co.,  la.     P.  77. 

Slii'rinnn,  tp..  .lasper  co.,  Ift.     P.  1007. 

ShiTinan,  tp..  Momma  co.,  la.     P.  19C. 

Shrrman,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Itt.     P.  295. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Story  co.,  la.     P.  420. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Kan.     P.  952. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     P.  567. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.     P.  177. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Lcavenworth  co.,  Kan.     1*.  8IJ4. 

Sherman,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Aroostook  co..  Me.     P.  701. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Midi.     1'.  385. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Isabella  co.,  Mich.     P.  !•'.!. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Keweenaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  929. 

Sherman,  tp..  Ma -mi  co.,  Mich.     P.  152. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Ncwaygo  co.,  Mich.     P.  382. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Osceola  co.,  Mich.    P.  116. 

Sherman,  tp.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.     P.  llftO. 

Sherman,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wexford co.,  Mich.,  on  Manistee 
River. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Redwood  co.,  Minn.     P.  67. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Wahashuw  co.,  Minn.     P.  740. 

Sherman,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.     P.  1 1 1(>. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  Mo.    P.  987. 

Sherman,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
l-'umdi  deck  nnd  on  Itullalo  Corry  and  Pittsburg  U.K. 
P.  of  v.  010;  of  tp.  1  I7». 

Sherman,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  1200. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1385. 

Sherman,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Grayson  co.,  Tex.,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Houston  and  Texas  Central  with  the  N.  line  of 
Texas  and  Pacific  K.  ]{..  is  a  trade-centre  for  a  cotton  and 
agricultural  district.  P.  1438. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  West  Vn.     P.  878. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  West  Va.     P.  640. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,  West  Va.     P.  10S9. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Dunn  co.,  \Vis.     P.  305. 

Sherman,  tp.,  Shcboygnn  co.,  Wis.     P.  1664. 

Sherman,  p.-v.,  Albany  co.,  Wyoming  Terr.,  on  Union 
Pacific  K.  It.,  at  the  highest  point  on  the  road. 

Sherman  Mills,  p.-v.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  has  several 
manufactures, 

Sherman  (CHARLES  R.),  b.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Sept. 
2li.  I7SS;  leUled  U  a  lawyer  in  Kairlield  CO.,  0..  1S10; 
became  an  eminent  member  of  the  Ohio  bar;  was  revenue 
collectiir  fur  that  county  several  years,  and  judge  of  the 
npnme  eourl  of  Ohio  from  1825  to  his  death,  at  Lebanon 
.lime  '21,  IS'J'.i.  His  three  sons  became  distinguished  in 
military  oreiiil  life — John.  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio;  lien. 
William  Tcnim-ch:  and  Charles  T.,  U.  S.  distriet  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Sherman  (.loiix).  b.  in  Dcdham,  England,  Dec.  26, 
'"'  ;  A.  M.  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Cambridge. 

England,  U;:;:::  emigrated  to  Connecticut  1634:  preaehed 
in  that  colony  -cicial  line  a  magistrate  there 

ill.  :;nd  "as  mini. t, T  of  Watcrtown.  .Ma-s..  from  1HI7  to 
his  death.  \u-.  B,  Ids,,,  ii,.  «as  distinguished  as  a  mnthe- 
matteiaD,  lectured  at  Harvard  CollcL'c.  of  which  institution 
i  WlOW,  and  puhli-hcd  seieral  almanacs. 

Sherman  I.IOHN},  grandson  of  Roger,  b.  nt  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  177.':  graduated  at  Vale  College  1792 ;  was  pas- 


tor i, I'  the  l-'ir-t  church  at  Mansfield,  ( 'onn..  from  .Vn., 
17117.  t'i  (let.,  l*0.'i,  when  lie  left  that  po-t  on  account  of 
having  cnihraocd  Initarian  principle-:  was  |,,r  a.  rhmt 
time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Trenton  I/all-.  \.  V.  i  ' 

at    that    |.ictiiresi|lic    locality    a    re-iili -nee,    uli, 
called  the  ••  Knral  Ite.-ort,"  and  d.  then-  AIIL".  L'.  I'.'s.    Au- 
thor  III     U,,,     I,',,,/     ,'„    II,,,-    I',:,',  „     H,:/,/    I   1-0. 

Ict'enoc  ,i|'  I'nitarianism  that  appeared  in  NM\   Kug- 

Illlld,       I'll//',*'  l/llll/    I,/      /.1111,/llil,/:         I//:, ,t,    ,,!::/      (IM><>),       U|ll|       (if 

other  doctrinal  and  controversial  publications. 

Sherman   I.IOIIM.  -on  ,,t  Charles  R.,  b.  at  l,am 
0.,  May   in.   is:;;;,  received  »n  academic  education;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  I  M  t ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Wlii-  •  >.M- 
leniiiins  ,,f  |s||  ,„„!  1x48;  ,ut  in  Congress  1855-61  • 

Kepllhliean  candidate  lor  the  Speakei  <hip  IT.'.I.  and  de- 
feated after  a  prohmged  .  onh  -t  by  one  or  two  votes  only  : 
became  chairman  of  the  House  committee  of  »a\-  and 
means ;  was  re-elected  to  Congress  1860,  but  before  biking 
his  seat  was  chosen  V.  S.  Scmior:  ic,|, ,,,-,(  |s,;,;  aMli 
1872;  was  long  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee-  mi 
finance  and  on  agriculture ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  de- 
bates upon  finance  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  reconstruction  measures  adopted  i 
07,  and  was  appointed  Seer,  tary  of  Treasury  March  7.  1*77. 
Sherman  (ROOBR),  b.  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Apr.  19, 1721 ; 
was  in  childhood  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  followed 
that  occupation  until  171:;.  when  he  settled  at  New  .Milford, 
Conn.,  and  joined  an  elder  brother  in  keeping  a  small 
store;  obtained  by  private  study  a  tolerable  education,  es- 
pecially in  mathematics ;  was  chosen  county  surveyor  1 7  l.'i ; 
made  for  several  years  from  1748  the  astronomical  calcula- 
tions for  an  almanac  issued  in  New  York  ;  studied  law ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1754;  sat  several  years  in  the  colonial 
assembly ;  removed  to  New  Haven  1761  ;  was  assistant  gov- 
ernor nineteen  years  (1766-85),  judge  of  common  pleas  nnd 
of  the  superior  court  twenty-three  years ;  treasurer  of  Yale 
College  1766-76;  satin  Congress  from  1774  until  his  death; 
was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  to  draft  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  1776;  served  on  many  im- 
portant committees  on  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and 
on  the  treasury  board;  assisted  in  codifying  the  laws  of 
Connecticut  1783:  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  original 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  "  1 777,  an  active  member  of  the 
Federal  constitutional  convention  1787,  U.  .S.  Senator  1791- 
93,  and  mayor  of  New  Haven  from  17X4  to  his  death  in 
that  city,  July  23,  1793.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian,  re- 
nowned for  practical  good  sense,  and  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  public  affairs.  No  adequate  biography  has 
ever  been  written. 

Sherman  (ROGER  MIXOT).  LT,.D.,  nephew  of  Roger,  b. 
at  Woburn,  Mass.,  May  £2,  1773:  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1792;  was  tutor  there  1795;  became  a  lawyer  at  Kair- 
field,  Conn.,  1796;  sat  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention  1814,  and  judge 
of  the  superior  court  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors 
1840-42.  D.  at  Fairtield  Dec.  30,  1844. 

Sherman  (SIIIXEY),  b.  July  23,  1805,  in  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman;  educated 
in  the  town  of  his  nativity;  removed  to  New  York  and 
engaged  in  business;  in  1831  removed  to  Cincinnati,  0., 
and  thence  to  Newport,  Ky.,  where  he  established  himself 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  lead,  the  first  of  the  kind  \V. 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  was  also  one  of  an  associa- 
tion that  first  manufactured  cotton  bagging  by  machinery  ; 
in  Dec.,  1835,  answered  the  call  of  Texas,  then  struggling 
for  her  independence  with  Mexico,  by  raising  a  small  force, 
equipping  it,  and  fitting  out  two  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen. 
Houston  found  him  already  at  Gonzales  with  his  company  ; 
under  his  command  Capt.  (now  elected  colonel)  Sherman 
fell  back  before  the  Mexican  general  Santa  Anna  to  San 
Jaointo.  On  Apr.  20,  Col.  Sherman  led  a  daring  sortie,  and 
on  the  21st,  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  he  led  the  attack 
upon  the  Mexican  lines.  Col.  Sherman  was  the  first  to 
raise  the  cry,  "  Remember  Goliad  and  the  Alamo  .'"  The 
enemy  were  routed  and  slaughtered  or  captured,  and  their 
general  taken  prisoner.  Pres.  Unmet  declined  his  resigna- 
tion, and  gave  him  a  commission  as  colonel  in  the  regular 
service:  returned  to  Kentucky  on  a  mission  for  the  army, 
in  which  he  was  successful ;  removed  to  Texas  in  1837,  and 
in  Is  12  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Harris  county;  in 
1846  obtained  the  first  railroad  charter,  the  Buffalo  Bayou 
Brazos  and  Colorado  R.  R. ;  repaired  to  Boston  and  secured 
capital  to  build  it:  on  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  San  Jarinto  he  introduced  on  a  Texas  prairie  the 
first  locomotive  W.  of  the  Mississippi.  This  enterprise  he 
never  gave  up  till  completed  to  Columbus  on  the  Colorado. 
During  the  civil  war  (!en.  Sherman  planned  the  defences 
of  liaivcston,  whither  he  had  removed  on  the  loss  of  his 
home  at  Har risburg  by  fire.  In  the  battle  of  Galvestnn,  on 
Jan.  1,  1863,  he  lost  his  only  son,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 


SHERMAN. 


After  the  war  he  resumed  the  presidency  of  tho  railroad. 

D.  An-.  1,  1*7:',.  «.  0.  FOHSIIKY. 
Sherman  (Tiimns  W.t.  I..  :it  Newport.  E.  I..  Mar.  26. 

lsl:;:  graduated  »l  tlie  I'.  S.  Militiiry  Academy  .Inly.  ls::ii, 
when  Mligned  to  tli«>  artillery  U  second  lieutenant,  and  sent 
t"  Florida, where  he  ierved  BgBinitthe  Indians  until  1842; 
rabwquently  employed  in  recruiting  and  in  garrison  until 
is  til.     In  tin-  war  with  Mexico  he  commanded  his  battery 
iit    Miicn.i  VTilU,  and  was  brcvcticd  major:  again  in  gar- 
rison and  (.11  frontier  duty  |sc-'-i;l.  in  A]iril  i.f  which  lat- 
U   1,,    attained  :<  majority  in  his  corps,  mid  was  U- 
i  to  duty,  guarding  the    Philadelphia  an. I   Baltimore 

E.  R.  and  In  restoring  oommnnloatioiu  with  Wuhington. 
On  the  Mth  of  May  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel,    and    three  days    later   appointed    brigadicr-gcu- 
eral  of  volunteers.     In  the  Port  Koynl  expedition   (Oct., 
is  ,!i   he  (•oiiMiian.led   tlie  land  forces,   which  he  had  or- 
ganized, continuing  in  command  in  South  Carolina  until 
the  el..-,-  of  .Mar.,   1S«2,  when   assigned  to  the  Army  of 
the  Tcnii.--.-c  a-  divi.-ion  eommander,  participating  in  the 
Corinth   campaign   (April   to  June).     Transferred  to   the 
department  of  the  (lulf.  he  commanded  a.  division  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans  until  -May,  ISC.'i,  when  he  joined 
the  expedition  to  Port  Hudson,  and  in  the  inve.-tmcnt  of 

that  place  i iiuanded  the  I'd  division  19th  corps,  forming 

the  left  wing  of  the  besieging  army.    In  the  assault  of  May 
27    he    lost   a  leg  while    leading    the   assaulting    column. 
Colonel  of  artillery  June  1,  1863.     Returning  to  duty  in 
Feb..  ISli!,  he  held  various  commands  in  Louisiana  until 
1866,  when  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.    Brevet- 
ted  brigadier  and  major  general  for  gallantry,  and  Dec.  31, 
1870,  was  retired  from  active  service  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general. 

Sherman  (WILLIAM  TECI'MSER),  son  of  Judge  Charles 
R.,  b.  in  Lancaster,  0.,  Feb.  IS,  1820.  From  the  time  of 
his  father's  death,  in  1829,  he  was  reared  in  the  family  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing;  in  July,  1830,  he  was  appointed 
a  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  in  July,  1840, 
was  graduated,  and  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
3d  Artillery:  first  lieutenant  Nov.,  1841.  He  served  in 
Florida  until  1842,  and  from  that  date,  with  a  brief 
interval,  in  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  until  1846, 
when  ordered  to  California,  serving  as  acting  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  department  of  California,  until 
Feb.,  1849,  when  transferred  to  San  Francisco  on  similar 
duty  on  the  staff  of  (Jen.  Persifer  F.  Smith,  commanding 
the  division  of  the  Pacific.  Ordered  to  New  York  in 
Jan.,  1850,  as  bearer  of  despatches,  he  was  married  on 
the  1st  of  May  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewing,  then 
secretary  of  the  interior.  In  September  of  that  year  ho 
was  transferred  to  the  commissary  department  with  tho 
rank  of  captain,  and  stationed  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans until  Mar.,  1853,  when,  after  a  six  months'  leave  of 
absence,  he  resigned  from  the  army  Sept.  6,  1853,  to  en- 
gage in  the  banking  business  in  San  Francisco ;  removed 
to  New  York  in  1S57,  in  which  year  the  affairs  of  his  firm 
were  closed.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  he  practised  law  until  July,  1859,  when  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  proposed  military  academy 
in  Louisiana.  Tho  institution  was  opened  Jan.  1,  1800,  as 
the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning  and  Military 
Academy,  and  Sherman  remained  at  its  head  until  Jan. 
18,  1861,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  ask- 
ing to  be  relieved  ''the  moment  the  State  determined  to 
secede."  His  request  was  soon  after  granted,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  he  left  for  St.  Louis,  where  for  a 
short  period  he  held  the  presidency  of  a  street  railroad. 
On  tho  14th  of  May,  1861,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
13th  regular  Infantry,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  Tyler's 
di\  ision,  which  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21. 
On  the  3d  of  August  following,  his  commission  of  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  was  issued  to  date  from  May 
17,  and  Aug.  24  he  was  ordered  to  duty  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  under  Gen.  Anderson,  succeed- 
ing to  the  command  of  that  department  Oct.  8,  1861, 
but  was  relieved  in  November  and  sent  to  Missouri. 
After  a  brief  service  on  inspection  duty  he  was  (Dec.  2:'.} 
placed  in  command  of  the  camp  of  instruction  and  post 
of  Benton  Barracks,  from  whence  in  Feb.,  1862,  he  was 
transferred  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  aid  in  the  operations  then 
in  progress  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Hero  he  organized  the 
division  which  he  subsequently  commanded  at  tho  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh  (Apr.  6-7),  where  his  conduct  did  much  to 
cheek  disorder  and  overcome  the  shock  of  the  unexpect- 
ed onset,  (len.  Halleck  reported  that  Sherman's  firmness 
on  the  6th  "  saved  the  day  ;"  Grant  officially  announced, 
"  I  am  indebted  to  Gen.  Sherman  for  the  success  of  the 
battle."  The  advance  upon  and  siege  of  Corinth  next 
followed,  resulting  in  the  evacuation  of  that  place  May 


29.  In  the  mean  while  (May  1)  he  had  been  promoted 
to  be  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  July,  having  been 
a>Mi,rncd  t"  coiiiniand  the  district  of  Memphis,  he  occu- 
pied that  place  on  the  21st,  where  he  remained  until 
•ailed  up. .11  in  lleerml.er  by  Gen.  Grant  t'.  take  command 
of  the  expedition  for  the  capture  c.f  Vickslmrg.  As  this 
Movement  was  intended  to  be  a  surprise,  the  preparations 
were  hastily  executed.  Kmliarking  his  troops  Dec.  21.  a 
landing  was  effected  on  the  20th  at  Johnston's  Lauding, 

some  12  miles  up  the  Ya/ separated,  however,  from  the 

high  and  strongly-fortified  Mutts  opposite  l.y  almost  im- 
pa-sal.le  swamps  and  bayous.  On  the  2!lth  the  attempt  to 
carry  the  position  liy  assault  was  bravely  made,  but  with- 
out success,  and,  owing  to  the  surrender  of  Holly  Springs, 
which  overthrew  Gen.  Grant's  plan  of  co-operation,  rcin- 
forcements  were  now  arriving  to  the  enemy,  and  Sherman 
returned  to  Millikcn's  Bend,  where  Gen.  McClernand,  who 
had  arrived,  took  command  Jan.  4,  I  Sli:',.  Slicrman  being 
assigned  to  the  loth  corps,  which  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  assault  and  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  (Fort  llindinan) 
on  the  llth  inst.  In  the  Vieksburg  campaign  which  suc- 
ceeded. Sherman  Lore  a  prominent  part  with  his  command 
— in  the  expedition  up  Steele's  Bayou  to  the  Yn/.oo 
(.March):  the  feint  upon  Humes'  Bluff  ( Apr.  29-May  1); 
movement  to  Grand  Gulf  (May  1-6);  capture  of  Jackson 
(May  14);  the  occupation  of  Walnut  Hills:  and  subse- 
quent assaults  upon  the  land-defences  of  Vieksburg  (.May 
1(1  and  22),  in  each  attempt  the  colors  of  the  corps  being 
planted  on  the  enemy's  works;  and  in  the  siege  opera- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  city  July  4, 
18G3,  when  Sherman  with  a  detached  command  was  at  once 
ordered  to  pursue  Johnston,  who  with  a  relieving  force  had 
been  lying  E.  of  the  Big  Black,  but  retreating  hastily  on 
the  news  of  the  surrender.  By  the  10th  he  was  driven 
behind  the  intrenchments  of  Jackson.  Siege  operations 
were  actively  pressed,  but  on  the  night  of  the  10th  John- 
ston succeeded  in  escaping.  Steele's  division  pursued  to 
Brandon,  and  after  destroying  the  railroads  in  all  direc- 
tions, Sherman  fell  back  to  the  W.  of  the  Big  Black,  along 
which  he  lay  when  summoned  (Sept.  22)  to  the  relief  of 
Rosecrans's  beleaguered  army  at  Chattanooga.  Meanwhile, 
he  had  been  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army,  to  date  from  July  4.  By  the  2Tth  of  Sept.  the  last 
of  his  command  were  embarked  at  Yicksburg.  and  by  Oct. 
4,  Memphis  was  reached,  whence  he  marched  eastward,  re- 
pairing tlie  railroad  as  he  proceeded,  until  the  27th.  when 
orders  reached  him  at  Tuscumbia  from  Gen.  Grunt,  who 
had  superseded  Rosccrans.  to  abandon  all  work  and  hasten 
on  to  Chattanooga.  By  Nov.  15,  Sherman  himself  arrived 
at  that  place,  and.  viewing  the  situation,  hastened  back  to 
his  command,  which  by  forced  marches  was  up  and  in  po- 
sition by  the  23d,  and,  by  3  p.  M.  the  next  day,  had  carried 
the  N.  end  of  Missionary  Ridge,  which  position  he  strongly 
fortified  during  tho  night.  At  sunrise  on  the  25th,  by 
orders,  Sherman  attacked  Bragg's  right,  and  a  furious 
battle  was  maintained  all  day,  compelling  Bragg  to  so 
weaken  his  centre  to  support  his  right  that  when  Thomas 
was  thrown  in  on  the  centre  at  3  p.  M.  the  success  of  the  day 
was  ensured,  and  by  midnight  Bragg's  army  was  in  full 
retreat.  Sherman  and  Hooker  pursued  at  daylight  (L'lith) 
the  routed  army,  the  former  turning  back  on  the  29th  to 
take  command  of  the  force  for  the  relief  of  Burnside,  bo- 
sieged  at  Knoxville  and  reported  to  be  unable  to  hold  out 
later  than  Dec.  3.  Moving  rapidly,  and  making  the  last 
84  miles  in  three  days,  Longstreet  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retreat  to  Virginia,  whereupon  Sherman  re- 
turned to  Chattanooga  and  ordered  his  command  into 
winter  quarters.  Since  Oct.  27,  Sherman  had  commanded 
the  department  of  the  Tennessee,  though  retaining  com- 
mand of  troops  in  the  field.  On  Feb.  2,  isiil,  Sherman 
moved  out  from  Vieksburg  with  four  divisions,  and  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Meridian,  the  great  railway-centre  of  the 
South-west  and  chief  source  of  supplies  for  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  that  region,  destroyed  the  railroads  in  every 
direction,  bridges,  locomotives,  etc. ;  but,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  cavalry  division  of  Smith  to  perform  its 
part,  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  return  (Feb.  26).  Gen. 
Grant  having  been  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-general,  he 
named  Sherman  as  his  successor  in  command  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Mississippi,  composed  of  the  departments 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  .Arkan- 
sas. Assuming  this  command  about  the  middle  of  March, 
Sherman  at  once  entered  upon  the  task  of  organizing  his 
army  and  enlarging  his  communications  preparatory  to  the 
spring  campaign,  which  was  to  be  directed  against  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  to  commence  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of 
the  Richmond  campaign  by  Grant.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  Sherman  set  forth  with  his  army  from  the  win- 
ter quarters  about  Chattanooga.  To  oppose  him  was  the 
army  of  Johnston,  lying  about  Dalton  and  numbering  not 
far  from  50,000.  Sherman's  strength  numbered  9S,797  men 
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of  nil  arms,  willi  -'.'.I  gun-.  Space  »ill  permit  but  a  brief 
MI  nl'  Ilir  important  I'M'iil-  i.r  this  campaign,  which 
ii.iiiL'iiruled  nl  llalton  May  7,  whifli  strong  |ni-iliiiii 

i      eompellc  |.    by    Sherman's    M;lllk    moVCIIll-Ilt,  In 
ul.;ilii|i.ll  Ma;,    I::,  and  lall  back  upon  Kcsacu.  vtllii-ll  ill  turn 

m    li:illl.-  .  M.i\    1  i  .  1    retreated 

force  Ilii-  -trong 

position  in  front,  Sherman,  mi  the  -'-'"I.  ''>  a  i-in-uil  In  the 
right,  maivhed  mi  ll.illa  :  .!•-  up  u  strong  p.i-i - 

New   ll"pc  church,  where  severe  tightin  : 

cnrrel    Mav  J.i    J-.-.      UN  I!JT   I --I  "I  .linn',  Alhil a  w.i 

ril|i  !•'  I    l.\    .^ii    :  n.  :ill  1  ma   Ic  .'    MOODdVy  base  of  ,-ll|i| 

„„  ih,.  nh.  •  1,,-ated  in  tin-  itrong  potitioni  of 

Keiir-.  ..    Pine,  .md   I. '-t   mountains.      From  Junu  10  to  I 

July  :.'  almo-l    <•',:.    I, .til    lighting    occurred,  when,  til.er   two 

Kcnesaw  (Jun*  27),  Sherman 

menced   |  July   Jl    unnlhcr  Hank    movement    li.v    III"   right; 

that   night    Kcnc-au     ua-    aliandmiri    I.  V  .! '.h  II  - !  ml,  a  nd    by 

tt  had  fallen  li.n-k  aorou  tin;  (.'linn 
i    ii|i   a   lini!    covering    Alliint.i.       Hero   lie 
•i[i,.| -nlfil    ill    emuiuanil    [July     17)    by    Hood.      On 

!,i\    Shcnn .nit|ilflr.l    his    cr>--ing    '.I'   tin-    Cliatta- 

hoochce.  and  ,m  tin-  I'.nli  ami  L'lith  the  battle  of  Peach- 
tree  Creek  was  f.mirht,  resulting  ill  tho  withdrawal  of 

thr    eliemv   In  t!n-    illl  reni-hmenl  -    ill'     \l!anl:i.       Oil  the  22d, 

II 1  by  a  night  num-li  hud  gained  tho  left  of  .Sherman's 

line-,  (rhioh  !»•  iilliii'ki'il  furiously,  a  fierce  battle  ensuing: 
tin'  enemy  finally  retiring  to  their  defences.  A  move- 
nn-iii  i  i  Hank  linn. I  nut  of  Atlanta  by  cutting  the  rail- 
roads in  his  rear  was  in  progress  when  (July  28)  llnod 
a  vigorous  iitl:i"k,  l)iit  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 

nan  now  determined  upon  bold  measure-*  to  gain  At- 
lanta. On  the  12th  of  August  ho  had  been  made  a  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  Sending  Kilpatrick  out  to 

•  v  the  railroads  in  the  ri'ar,  he  swung  around  to  the 
S.  W..  anil  liy  \ilg.  -s  his  rlltiiv  urnH,  i-  \eepling  tho  20th 

r  .rps.  was  behind  Atlanta,  busily  engaged  in  destroying 
the  only  railroads  liy  which  that  city  was  supplied.  On  tho 
l".ith  tho  Miii'ou  road  was  reached  near  Jonesboro',  where 
llardce  was  with  his  own  ond  Lee's  corps,  the  battles  of 
Aug.  :il-Sopt.  1  ensuing,  leaving  Sherman  between  Jones- 
lim-ii'  and  Atlanta.  During  the  night  of  Sept.  1,  Hood 
evacuated  Atlanta,  after  do-troying  everything  that  could 
In-  used,  ami  on  tin-  L'd.  Sloriini  with  the  20th  corps  entered 
the  city.  Sherman's  losses  from  Chattanooga  amounted  to 
:!l.r,.-7':  tl.o  Confederate  loss  was  near  35,000.  Hood  had 
been  reinforced  from  lime  to  time,  and  had  yet  an  effective 

of  40,000.     Sherman   received  in  Juno  Blair's  17th 

.  munlicring  ]:!,IIOO.  Hood  now  drew  off  to  about 
Lovojoy'?,  uniting  with  llanlee.  while  Sherman  gave  hie 
army  a  much-needed  rest.  On  Sept.  28,  Hood  resumed 
mi.  ations  by  crossing  the  Chattahoochee  and  operating 
against  Sherman's  communications,  appearing  before  Alla- 
ti.mia  Oct.  ;">,  held  by  a  garrison  of  11144  men.  The  repeat- 
of  the  enemy  were  of  no  avail,  and  were  finally 
abandoned,  hut  not  until  707  of  the  little  band  hod  fallen, 
while  the  loss  of  theenemy  was  not  less.  Hood  now  moved 
N.  \V.,  Sherman  following  as  far  as  Gaylesvillo,  Ala.,  when, 
In-  lining  convinced  that  Hood's  only  design  was  to  draw 
him  out  .it  '(ieorgia,  he  a  ha  mloned  further  pursuit,  and  de- 
tu.-liiug  the  4th  and  23d  corps  to  reinforce  Thomas  at  Nash- 
ville, ami  leaving  the  latter  to  defend  Tennessee  against 
Hi  n|.  he  ran  back  all  tho  surplus  property  and  supplies  to 
Chattanooga,  broke  up  the  railroad,  destroyed  Atlanta,  and, 
cutting  tho  telegraph  hehind  him,  Nov.  12,  started  on  the 
loth  upon  his  famous  "march  to  the  sea."  The  history  of 
this  march  is  well  known,  liy  Dee.  In,  Sherman  was  be- 
i  "••  S.uatmuli:  Kurt  Me  Ulistrr  was  carried  on  the  liith: 
and  on  the  night  of  the  '-'llth  Savannah  was  evacuated, 
while  Sherman  was  on  his  way  to  Hilton  Head  to  arrange 
for  making  this  very  step  impossible.  Returning  to  Sa- 
vannah, he  enlereil  tiie  city  on  tho  23d.  His  loss  from 
Atlanta  was  but  ."ifi7,  including  wounded  (245)  and  missing 
\ltcr  noting  at  Savannah  and  refitting  his  army  he 
moved  northward  I'Yh.  I.  Columbia  was  occupied  on  the 
17th:  Cheraw,  Mar.  :i :  l-'a  vi  Ite1  ille.  Mar.  11;  the  battle  of 
•  '  was  fought  Mar.  1(1 :  that  of  Bentonville,  Mar. 
Hi  L'u  ;  liohlslioi',.'  nl  Mar.  2l! :  Raleigh,  Apr.  13; 

an  I  Apr.  Isth,  at  Itnrliam  Statimi,  Sherman  accepted  the  i 

iiler  of  Johnston's  army  on  a  "  basis  of  agreement" 
which  was  rejected  by  the  government,  but  on  the  2Bth  re- 

I  the  surrender  on  the  terms  accorded  to  Leo  by  Grant. 

niir,'  iiis  march,  Washington  was  reached  May  LM, 
1  s'i .1.  where,  alter  the  grand  review,  his  army  was  dissoh  ed. 
On  IMC  L'7th  <if  June.  IM'I...  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  military  divUion  of  the  Mississippi:  wns  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant-general  July  25,  I  Mili,  and  Aug.  11  assigned 

iiniand  the  military  division  of  tho  Missouri.  On  the 
i  Hen.  lirant  to  the  I're.-ideuey  ho  became  gen- 
eral Mar.  I.  IM'.'.II.  In  Is7l  7L.1  he  nude  an  extended  tour 
in  Hum pc  and  the  I'.ast.  In  (let.,  isri.  the  head-quarters 


of  the  army  were  removed  from  Washington  to  St.  I 

bin  in  Apr..  l*7i'i.  were  re  e.-laljli-hed  at  U'a-hingtmi.  II. 
pnl.li-ii.'  I  in  Is;. .  V- , ,  ,'./  It.  T.  Sherman,  by 

I  i.    I    .    Si  M  Mn\S. 

Slirr'rill,  p.-v.  and  lp..  Tevtis  to.,  M,,.      1'.  |:i99. 
Sherry  \Vinr.     S. .-  \Vivi . 

SliiT'win  'TiMMv-  .  I.L.D.,  b.  in  W .-stin. ,ri-land,  N.  II., 
^!  "  v  .  i,1'1'  wired  an  approntleesblp  t"  a  c'uihier  at 

lir..tnli.    M.I--.:    L'radiiat.' 1    at    Harvard     |S2.'i;    tauirht    an 
v  at  l.exin^tmi,  Mass.,  lS2i-2(>;  was  mail laticul 

tutor  at    Harvard    I  vjo    '-'7;    was  -ill.  ma-ter   id'  the  Kngli-h 

High  Scho..l.  It.  in.  1  - '-   :;s:  was  one  of  the  oti-ii 

of  the  American   In-titute  "f  I  n-triiclimi  I  VIll  ;  pre-idenl  of 

the    Ma  --ai'lin-i  tt      'l-.-'-h.  i-'    \- iatioo     I     16]    "lie  n  I    tin- 

•  ,   :    a    memlicr   ,d    the 

Aineririin  Academy;  look  an  active  part  in  procuring  tho 
establishment  i.l  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ..I  Te  •lin.li./> . 
and  was  from  |s:;s  through  lit'.-  ihe  prineipal  of  the  Kng- 
lish  High  School,  which  was  reputed  a  model  of  its  kind. 
D.  at  DC  llmm.  .Mass..  July  1':!.  I  Mill.  Author  of  in 

/  Alytbra  (lS4l)and  of  a  '',,„ 
A/a-  '"''I    ("d    'I.    |s,,.,i.       ||i-    -mi    'Innils   was    lieulenunt- 

coloncl  of  the  22d  MassachiiM'tts  Vols.  during  the  civil  war, 
and  at  its  close  was  brcvettcd  brigadier-general. 

Sher'wood,  p.-v.  and  lp..  Itraneh  <•«.,  Mich.,  on  Air- 
lino  division  of  Michigan  Central  K.  K.  I'.  I1 

Sherwood  (Mutv  M  UITIIA  Butt),  b.  at  Stanford, 
Worccsiei  -hire.  I'ngland,  July  8, 1775;  married  Ciipt.  Sher- 
wood of  the  army  1803,  with  whom  she  resided  in  India 
1804— 18,  and  settled  on  her  return  at  Wickwur,  (limn 
shire,  where  they  lived  many  years.  D.  at  Twickenham 
Sept.  :;n.  l-i.'.I.  Authoress  of  90  vols.  of  widely-circulated 
works,  chiefly  written  with  a  moral  object,  and  many  of 
them  for  juvenile  readers.  The  best  known  arc  l.inli  /• 
nn'l  hit  ll»it-if,  lliiti-y  J/i'/m  / .  Krnniin,  A'u.i  -,/-*7,  and  The 
L'ttlti  nf  tin  M/tnnr.  A  M'ni'nr,  including  an  autobiog- 
raphy, was  published  in  1854  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Kelly. 

Sherwood  Forest,  a  hilly  region  in  tho  W.  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  between  Nottingham  and  Worksop, 
about  25  miles  in  length  by  S  in  breadth,  was  once  a  royal 
hunting  forest,  and  known  to  legend  as  the  scene  of  Itoiiin 
Hood's  exploits,  but  now  divided  into  farms,  includes  tho 
town  of  Mansfield,  several  villages,  and  many  parks  and 
gentlemen's  country-seats.  Tho  soil  is  gravelly  and  usually 
unproductive. 

Shes'hequin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  CO.,  Pa,,  on  Sus- 
quehanna  River.  P.  1596. 

Shet'land  (or  Zetland)  Islands,  a  group  of  about 
100  islands,  of  which  23  are  inhabited,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  lat.  59°  50'  and  60°  50'  N.,  and  belonging 
to  Scotland.  Area,  5388  sq.  m.  P.  31,605.  The  largest 
island  is  Mainland,  with  the  town  of  Lerwick:  among  tho 
others  are  Yell,  Unst,  Barra,  and  Toula.  They  are  all  high 
and  rocky,  presenting  steep,  abrupt,  and  bold  coasts,  with 
fine  natural  harbors,  and  a  rugged,  wild  surface  in  the  in- 
terior. In  tho  valleys  some  oats,  barley,  ami  potatoes  are 
cultivated.  Of  trees  there  arc  none,  but  good  pastures,  as 
the  climate  is  mild  and  damp.  Many  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared,  but  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
fishing,  especially  cod.  of  which  about  3000  tons,  salted 
and  dried,  are  annually  exported,  and  herrings,  of  which 
about  10,000  barrels  are  annually  exported.  Eggs  form 
another  important  article  of  export. 

Shew  (JoEi.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Providence,  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y..  Nov.  13,  1816;  studied  mcdicino ;  visited  tho  cele- 
brated water-cure  establishment  of  Dr.  Priessnitz  in  (ier- 
many ;  became  an  advocate  of  his  system,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  U.  S. ;  wrote  several  works  on  the  subject ; 
founded  and  edited  the  \\'ntrr-rnrr  Join-mil,  and  superin- 
tended a  large  hydropathic  institution.  D.  at  Oyster  I'.av, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1855. 

Shi'ns,  or  Shi'ites  [Arab,  for  "sectaries"  or  "fol- 
lowers"], called  by  themselves  Al-.\il</!nl  (tho  "party  of 
the  just"),  the  followers  of  All,  the  husband  of  Fatimii.  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed.  They  maintain  that  All  was  the 
first  legitimate  khalif  br  successor  to  Mohammed,  and  con- 
sequently reject  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman  as  usurpers. 
They  differ  amongst  themselves— .thirty-two  of  the  pro- 
verbial seventy-three  Mohammedan  sects  being  assigned 
to  tho  Shias.  'From  tho  Sunnis  they  differ  very  much  as 
Protestants  do  from  Roman  Catholics.  Since  1499  the 
Shia  faith  has  been  the  national  religion  of  Persia.  (Sec 
Hughes/3  Ifotei  on  MuhatnmaduHimu,  1S7."».) 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Shinwas'see,  county  of  Central  Michigan,  intersected 
hv  Shiawassee  River,  traversed  by  Detroit  and  Milwaukee 
and  by  Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  division  of  Michigan 
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Central  K.  R. :  has  a  rolling  surface,  well  adapted  to  pas- 
turage, with  abundance  of  timber  and  tome  deposits  of 
bituminous  coal.  Maples,  wheat,  Indian  IMU-II,  oats,  pota- 
toes, hav,  maple-sugar,  butter,  and  wool.  Cap.  Corunna. 
Area,  450  sq.  in.  P.  in  1*7!',  20,858. 

Shinwnssee,  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.  I*.  1422. 
S  hill 'hole  Hi  [lleb.  for  "car  of  corn"],  a  test  or  pass- 
Kuril  by  which  one's  rank  in  society  is  indicated.  It  is 
recorded  in  .Indies  xii.  that  after  .Jcphthah's  victory  over 
the  Kphraimites.  the  men  of  (lilead  detected  their  fugitive 
enemies  bv  rcuuiring  them  to  pronounce  the  word  shilt- 
!•<,!, -tli,  \vliieh  the  Kphraimites  called  Kibl-nlfth,  and  thus 
betraved  their  origin  ;  whereupon  they  were  put  to  death. 
Shiekshin'ny,  p.-b..  Luzcrno  co.,  Pa.,  on  Laeka- 
wanna  nnil  Btoonaburg  li.  IS.  and  Susquchanna  River,  17 
miles  S.  \V.  of  \Vilkesbarre,  has  3  churches,  good  schools, 
1  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  hotels,  2  extensive  coal-works,  and 
several  mills.  Shiekshinny  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  moun- 
tain-scenery and  waterfalls.  P.  lOlo. 

C.  A.  BOONE,  En.  "  MOUNTAIN  ECHO." 
Shield  [Ang.-Sax.  scilil ;  Ger.  K-hild],  a  buckler,  a 
broad  defensive  weapon  carried  upon  the  left  arm  in  for- 
mer times  to  protect  the  body  from  blows  and  misMlc^. 
Most  savage  nations  employ  shields  of  some  form,  and  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  in  mediaeval  Europe,  down  to 
the  general  introduction  of  gunpowder  in  warfare.  The 
shield  is  of  great  importance  in  heraldry.  For  practical 
use,  shields  were  of  leather,  wood,  baskctwork,  etc.  (See 
HERALDRY.) 

Shields.  See  IRON-PLATING  FOB  FORTIFICATIONS. 
Shields,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  England,  opposite 
to  each  other  on  the  Tyne,  near  its  entrance  into  the  North 
Sea — North  Shields  on  the  northern  bank,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland;  South  Shields  on  the  southern,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  harbor  is  provided  with  a  large 
stone  pier,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne,  which  is  some- 
what difficult,  with  two  lighthouses.  Ship  building  and  re- 
pairing are  extensively  carried  on ;  also  the  manufacture 
of  shipbuilding  articles,  alum,  glass,  pottery,  etc.  Roman 
remains  were  discovered  at  South  Shields  in  1875.  P.  of 
North  Shields,  8619;  of  South  Shields,  45,336. 
Shields,  tp.,  Lake  co.,  111.  P.  1262. 
Shields,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.  P.  1119. 
Shields,  tp.,  Marquette  co.,  Wis.  P.  566. 
Shields  (CHARLES  WOODRUFF),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.,  Apr.  4, 1825;  graduated  at  Princeton  1844,  nnd 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  the  same  place  in  1847  :  was 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1849-50, 
of  the  Second  church  in  Philadelphia  1850-65,  and  has 
been  since  Dec.,  1865,  professor  of  the  relations  of  religion 
to  science  at  Princeton.  Author  of  a  Funeral  Eulor/i/  on 
Hi:  Kane  (1857),  PhihoupHa  Ultima  (1861),  A  Manual  of 
Womhip  (1862),  The  Directory  for  Public  Worship  (1863), 
and  editor  of  The  Jlitok  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  as  amended 
by  the  \Ventminnter  l)irine»  (1864). 

Shields  (JAMES),  b.  at  Dungannon,  countv  Tyrone, 
Ireland,  in  1810;  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  about  1826; 
settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  1832;  was  elected 
member  of  the  legislature  1836,  and  State  auditor  1839 ;  be- 
came judge  of  the  supreme  court  1843,  commissioner  of  the 
U.  S.  land-office  1845,  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  1847  ;  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  brevctted  major- 
general  ;  again  severely  wounded  at  Chapultcpec  ;  declined 
the  governorship  of  Oregon  Territory  1848;  was  TJ.  S. 
Senator  from  Illinois  1849-55,  and  from  Minnesota  1858- 
60,  after  which  he  settled  in  California;  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  19, 1861 ;  commanded 
at  the  battles  of  Winchester  and  Port  Republic  1862 ;  re- 
signed his  commission  1863  ;  settled  soon  after  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  subsequently  became  a  resident  of  Missouri. 

Shields'borough,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  Miss.,  on 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  R.  R.  and  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis, 
has  2  churches,  custom-house,  good  schools,  1  newspaper, 
3  hotels,  and  numerous  orange  orchards.  It  is  a  summer 
resort  for  tourists.  P.  about  1700. 

F.  HEIDERHOFF,  ED.  "SEA-COAST  REPUBLICAN." 
Shields,  South.     See  SHIELDS  (England). 
Shieldsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rice  co.,  Minn.     P.  of  v. 
110  ;  of  tp.  558. 

Sbiitcs.     See  SHIAS. 

Shikarpoor',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Bombay,  in  a  low,  level,  regularly  inundated,  but  fertile 
and  not  unhealthy  plain,  in  lat.  27°  57'  N.,  Ion.  68°  45'  E., 
15  miles  W.  of  the  Indus,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  canal.  Its  extensive  bazaars  are  well  stocked  with  wool- 
len, cotton,  and  silk  goods  and  metal  wares,  and  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on  in  horses  and  grain  ;  but  as  it  is  situ- 
ated on  the  main  route  from  India  to  Afghanistan,  its 


principal  trade  is  a  transit  one,  and  its  chief  business 
banking.  Its  bankers  enjoy  a  general  confidence  from 
Astrakhan  t<>  Calcutta,  and  carry  on  very  large  transac- 
tions. 1'.  :il,000. 

Shil'lnber  (BENJAMIN  P.).  b.  at  Portsmouth.  X.  II.,  in 
I*!  I  ;  entered  a  printing-office  at  Hover  ls:;o  :  was  a  com- 
petitor at  Dcmerara,  Guiana.  ls::."i-:(7,  and  in  the  office  of 
the  Boston  Pont  Is  10-17;  was  editorially  connected  with 
the  latter  paper  1S47-50,  acquiring  celebrity  hv  his  ••  sav- 
ings of  Mrs.  1'artington  :"  was  printer  and  editor  of  the 
/'iitlitittili-r  ISjO-.r>L'.  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cnrjirt- 
lln'j  1S;MI-.'>L' :  returned  to  the  /'<i«t  IS.Vl-.'io,  and  w;i>  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  A'a/K/v/'/y  r'.rntin<i  d'«;:<tte  1856-66, 
since  which  time  he  has  written  for  various  other  period- 
icals. He  published  several  very  successful  volumes, 
among  which  were  Hli  i/im  K  irith  l!i,ixi,n  inn/  Without  (1*.W), 
/V,,/«  (1854),  Life  nuil  ,V,,y!nys  of  Mra.  Ptirtiiigtoii  (1854), 
and  KuittiHii-Wiirk  (1859). 

Shil'ling  [a  word  of  doubtful  origin],  a  coin  of  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  North  Germany.  The 
British  shilling  is  of  silver,  and  worth  about  24  cents  in 
I".  S.  money.  The  Danish  is  of  copper,  worth  about  half 
a  cent;  the  Swedish  is  worth  1  cent  U.  S.  money;  the 
North  German  shillings  were  little  silver  coins,  worth  about 
2  cents. 

Shi'loh,  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  the  present 
Kri'liiu,  20  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  seat  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time 
of  Eli,  but  sank  into  total  insignificance  when  the  ark  was 
carried  away  by  the  Philistines.  Some  insignificant  ruins 
of  a  Roman  town  are  found  on  the  spot,  but  none  of  Jewish 
origin. 

Shiloh,  p.-v.,  Marengo  co.,  Ala.    P.  1391. 

Shiloh,  tp.,  Edgar  co.,  III.     P.  745. 

Shiloh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  III.     P.  298. 

Shiloh,  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  la.     P.  539. 

Shiloh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Camden  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1546. 

Shiloh,  tp.,  Iredell  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  1541. 

Shiloh,  p.-v.,  Cass  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.,  on  Columbus 
division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.  P.  297. 

Shiloh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sumter  eo.,  S.  C.     P.  1518. 

Shiloh,  a  locality  in  Hardin  co.,  Tenn.,  about  2  miles 
W.  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  Tennessee  Kiver,  takinir  its 
name  from  a  rude  log  chapel  there  known  as  "Shiloh 
Church."  After  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
Gen.  Grant  moved  by  transports  up  the  Tennessee,  and  by 
the  middle  of  Mar.,  1862,  his  army  lay  stretched  out  from 
Shiloh  Church  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  latter  a  mere 
steamboat  landing,  as  its  name  implies.  The  division  of 
Lew.  Wallace  was  stationed  at  Crump's  Landing,  some  8 
miles  lower  down  and  nearly  opposite  Savannah,  at  which 
last-named  place  Gen.  Grant  established  his  head-quarters 
and  depot  of  supplies.  Gen.  Buell,  now  on  his  way  from 
Nashville,  was  to  join  with  Grant  at  this  point,  when  a  gen- 
eral advance  was  to  be  made.  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Beatire- 
gard  had  assembled  at  Corinth,  an  important  railroad  cen- 
tre, 92  miles  E.  of  Memphis,  all  the  available  forces  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  from  Kentucky  arid  -Miilille 
Tennessee,  who  assumed  control  of  the  combined  forces 
Mar.  29.  Aware  of  Buell's  approach,  it  was  decided  on  the 
2d  to  attack  Grant  before  Buell  could  join  him.  The  at- 
tack was  arranged  for  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  on  the 
3d  the  Confederate  army  moved  out  from  Corinth.  A  heavy 
rain  anil  other  causes  delayed  the  attack  until  the  6th, 
when  at  an  early  hour  the  blow  was  struck,  taking  the 
Union  army  by  surprise,  and  their  front  line  driven  out 
of  its  camps,  excepting  two  of  Sherman's  brigades,  whose 
position  outreached  the  first  line  of  battle.  These  brigades 
resisted  stubbornly,  and  by  the  personal  efforts  of  Sherman 
a  gallant  stand  was  made,  but  again  compelled  to  give 
ground  and  take  position  on  McClernand's  right,  which 
was  held  until  afternoon,  when  both  divisions  were  forced 
back.  Grant  had  arrived  on  the  field  at  8  A.  w.,  and  or- 
dered Lew.  Wallace  to  hasten  up  with  his  division,  while 
he  set  to  work  to  re-form  his  troops  and  repair  his  lines. 
The  divisions  of  Hurlbut  and  W.  11.  L.  Wallace  next 
received  the  enemy's  attention,  assault  after  assault  be- 
ing delivered  along  the  whole  line,  which  were  each  time 
repulsed,  until  at  3i  p.  M.  Hurlbut's  exhausted  diviMon 
fell  back,  thus  compelling  Wallace  to  retire  half  an  hour 
later.  At  this  moment  that  heroic  leader,  whose  gallant 
defence  had  been  the  admiration  of  all,  received  a  mor- 
tal wound.  Lew.  Wallace's  advance  having  been  ob- 
structed by  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to  countermarch, 
and  did  not  reach  the  field  till  nightfall.  The  Union  army 
was  now  crowded  back  nearly  to  the  river,  with  all  their 
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enc.impmcnt--.  -ome  (ill  '.-nn-.  and  .".nun  pri-"iier-  in  posees- 
t  the  enemy.  lluiing  the  brief  interv  ai.  while  the 
I'liemy  halted  in  attack  alter  the  withdrawal  of  \V.  II.  L. 
Wall  ice.  the  remaining  I  nion  artillery  was  hastily  assem- 
ble I  by  (Jen.  \Veb-ter.  chief  id'  (it'll.  (Jiant's  stall,  advan 

.i-h  po-ted  "ii  a nmanding  lidL' .\ering  1'ittnburg 

I, a  n  I  NIL',  -'i  that  at  Ii  I'.  M.  a  renewal  "I  the  attack  " 

ill\   ic-i-ted.  and  two  gunboat-  ii""  adding  ilieir  lire, 
the  enemy  withdrew.      lluoll's  udvancc  had  readied  3 
nab  "ii  the  c\  ening  of  ihe  ..th,  hut  it  was  after  Ii  p.  M.  of 
the  I'.th  when  Ann  '"-t    in  time 

I  iepiil-c  of  the  day.      l!y  next    morning 
all  o;  ,  and   Mi  -Cook's  divisions  had 

I.  vsitll   Lew.   \\alla.  •'''-.    sulne   L'...IHill   I'le-h  t  n>"p- 
we:  e  now  a  \  a  liable.    The  1  'on  federate  leader.  <  Jen.  Johnston, 

had  (alien  at   '2 \  P.  M.  on  Sunda\,   tin nimand  devolving 

upon  Hcaiiicgiird,  by  whom  the  plan  id  operations  wa-  pn- 

I  canied  out.        \l  daylight   on  Monday.  (Irani  at- 

ng   the  whole  line,  which   was   gallantly  n 

ilinninu'  until  I  p.  M.,  when  the  I  ni'-" 


.....  ilnnnu'  un  I1.  M..  wen     n-      nmi 

linr-  of  tin-  'lay  I'd"!"  and  -II  <_'iin-  were  regained.  anil  the 
t  '"iilederate  army  was  in  full  retreat  for  Corinth]    I'l't  pur 

' 


ae  , 

"ii  tin-  :  ec"nd  the  <  '"iiledoratcs  wcro  largely  outnum- 


Shiloh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  King  George  co.,  Va.     P.  1797. 

Shimeall  (RICHARD  C.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in 
isn:; :  gi-aduat.-l  at  Columbia  College  1821,  at  the  Episco- 
pal Ueneral  Theological  Seminary  1X21;  was  pa-tor  of  St. 
church  ten  years,  when  he  joined  the  Reformed 
( iMitch1)  Church :  subsequently  transferred  his  ecclesia-tical 
connection  to  Ihe  New  York  prc-b\  tery  ;  was  sncees-ively 
pa<t"i  of  se\  eral  churche*  in  New  York  ;  gave  considerable 
attention  to  flrcek  antl  Hebrew,  and  wrote  several  works 
on  sa  -i  c  1  ehi"n"l"gy  and  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
in  which  he  belonged  t  .  the  Millenarian  school.  D.  in 
New  York  City  Mar.  HI,  1874. 

Shimonoseki.    See  SIMONOSEKI. 

Shin'dler  (Mrs.  MARV  S.  M.  Palmer),  b.  at  Beau- 
fort. S.  ('..  Feb.  15.  1.S10:  educated  in  seminaries  atWeth- 
ersficld,  Conn.,  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  married  to  Charles  E.  Dana  of  New  York  1835,  with 
whom  she  settled  at  Bloomington,  la.,  1838;  lost  her  hus- 
band 1839;  returned  to  her  parents  in  South  Carolina; 
contributed  poems  to  the  Ronctnid,  a  paper  edited  by  Mrs. 
('aniline  (iilmaii  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  published  several 
volumes  of  poems  and  novels — The  Southern  Harp  (1840), 
Tlii-  A'»rthrrn  llurp  (1841),  The  Parted  Family  and  other 
I'.,,,,,*  (1842),  The  Temperance  Lyre  (1842),  Charles  Mor- 
fmi,  ,„•  The  Ynn,,,,  Patriot  (1843),  'The  J'oiu.fl  Sailnr  (1845), 
/ '", .  . 'iv//,  '/'.',„  i|s|.,),;lnd  Letter*  to  fletntirr*  antl  Frimtd* 
i  I -  l.'i).  the  last  work  being  an  account  of  her  conversion 
from  Calvinism  to  I'nitanamsm.  In  1848  she  became  an 
Episcopalian,  shortly  after  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Robert  D. 
Shindlcr,  who  in  ls.il  be  -a  me  a  professor  in  Shelby  College, 
Kv..  and  ultimately  settled  in  Texas.  Specimens  of  Mrs. 
Shin  ller's  poems  appealed  in  the  collections  of  Mrs.  Hale, 
J.  S.  Hart,  T.  B.  Read,  and  Mary  Forrest. 

Shiu'er,  a  name  applied  in  a  vague  manner  to  numcr- 
"ii  -mall  species  of  fi.shcs  of  the  family  Cyprinidtc  inhab- 
iting the  fresh  waters  of  the  U.  S.,  characterized  by  a  com- 
pressed  body  and  shining,  silvery  color.  The  most  notable 
of  the  species  so  designated  is  the  Stilt, inn  ninrrirnnn*,  a 
form  quite  nearly  allied  to  the  breams  (Abramit)  of  Europe, 
but  not  attaining  so  large  a.  size,  and  rarely  exceeding  a 
few  inches  in  length.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
species  in  the  streams  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
and  all'irds  much  sport  to  the  boyish  angler. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Shin'gle   [T.at.  ti'inrfula,  "splinter"],  a  thin  piece  of 
In  covering  roofs  after  the  monner  of  elates.  In 
ness  shingles  usually  diminish  from  one  end  to  the 
laid  in  courses  upon  the  roof,  in  such  a 
irse  overlaps  and  covers  the  joints  of  an- 
L"ii_;   split  shingles  are  called  ihaken.     Shingles 
ilit,  lawe  I.  or  in  some  instances  shaved  off  from  o 
blook  of  wood  by  a  knife  worked  by  machinery.    Split 
shingles  are  the  best  as  a  general  rule.     Pine,  cedar,  cln    t 
nut.  oak,  spruce  oak.  and  other  kinds  of  wood  are  used  in 
making  shingle-,  but  pine  is  generally  the  best.     In  saw- 
ing shingles  a  peculiar  machine  called"  the  shingle-mill  is 

.  cd. 

Shingles  (a  disease!     See  HERPES. 
Shin'npcot-1,,  \..  -^.'-itlianipton  tp..  Suffolk  co.,  Long 
1.  N.  Y..  on  Shinu k  liav.i-  a  settlement  of  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Sliinneem-k  tribe  of  Indians.     I'.  117. 


Shiogoon,  Tai-ShiuKuon,  or  Tycoon,  the  title 
of  the  hereditary  military  ruler  of  Japan.  ,.ii'-e  eon-idci<d 
as  emperor.     The  otliee  has  been  abolished  Mne.-th 
lution  ill  lav  or   ol'  the   mikado  or  "spiritual    ruler."      The 
^lii.i_-.,"ii-  lidd  ilieir  court  at  Yedn  (now  Tuki" 
the  ElgDMi  authorities  known  to  foreigners.     The  in 
«hi"h  op,  n<"l  Japan   t"   l"ieign  comiiierco  and  residence 
wcro  negotiated  with  the  shiogoon. 

Shiphiiililint;.  See  NAVAL  ABCIIITECTURE,  by  T.  D. 
U'  1 1  tax, 

Ship-Canal*.     See  APPENDIX. 

Ship'lcy  i.l,i\.\Tn.\M),  D.  P.,  b.  in  England  in  1711; 
'•I  at  Christ  Chureh.  O.\t'"td  ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland:  be-arue  ineiimbent  of  Silehester  and 
Chin  Mullon,  prebendary  of  Uin>li,-!cr  171.".,  canon  of 
Chiist  Church  174!t,  dean  "f  \Vin"he-t,-r  I7i'i».  bi-hop  suc- 
•  ly  "I"  Mandaff  and  of  St.  A-aph  17i'.'.'.  and  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  177.', ;  was  »  di-int' 
friend  "f  America,  for  which  he  predicted  a  brilliant  future; 
defended  the  \meri.-an  cause  in  his  writings  and  by  per- 
sonal influence.  One  of  his  daughters  married  Sir  William 
Jones.  D.  Dec.  9,  1788.  His  H"»r/.-.  ,„•,„*, 

i'hnr,f*,n,,:l  I '„,-/:, ,  a,,  Ht.iii/  X/>rechet(2</o\t.,i~92),  contain 
judicious  discussions  of  questions  of  the  times. 

Sliip'maii,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mocoupin  co.,  HI.,  on  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.  R. 

Sliipp  (ALBERT  M.),  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.,  Jnn.  l.:i, 
1819;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  I1*  III; 
became  a  Mcthodistpreachcr  ISI  I.  president  ofCrcensboro' 
Female  College  IS48,  professor  of  nlltorj  and  Kiijjli.-h  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  l->l'.i.  pn-idcnt 
of  Wofford  College,  S.  C.,  1859,  and  professor  of  exeget"  al 
theology  in  Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  1S75. 

Ship'pen,  tp.,  Cameron  co.,  Pa.     P.  1824. 

Mnpprii,  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     P.  270. 

Shippen  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  16,  1729;  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
Temple,  London,  where  he  was  admitted  a  barrister  1750; 
became  prothonotary  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  judge  of  admiralty  1753;  was  afterward  mem- 
ber of  the  council  and  president  of  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions  for  the  county  of  Philadelphia;  became  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  1791,  and  was  chief-justice  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1799-1806.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  16,  1806.— His 
daughter  MAROARET  married  lien.  Benedict  Arnold. 

Shippm  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1735;  graduated  at  Princeton  1754,  and  in  medicine  at 
Edinburgh;  began  at  Philadelphia  May,  1762,  the  first 
course  of  anatomical  lectures  ever  given  in  the  U.  S. ;  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  School  Sept.,  1765;  served  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  army  of  the  Devolution,  and  was  its  di- 
rector-general from  Apr.  11,  1777,  to  Jan.,  1781.  D.  at 
Germantown  July  11,  1808. 

Ship'pensburg,  p.-b.  and  tp..  Cumberland  co.,  Pa., 
on  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.  and  Notional  Pike,  41  miles 
W.  of  Harrisburg,  contains  7  churches,  1  bank,  normal 
school  and  an  institution  of  learning  for  teachers,  2  news- 
papers, 2  flouring-mills,  4  hotels,  4  carriage-factories,  and 
-  machine-shops.  Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  in  the 
neighborhood.  P.  of  b.  2065 ;  of  tp.  381. 

Shippigan',  p.-v.,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  B.,  on  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  province,  254 
miles  N.  of  St.  John.  It  has  3  large  harbors,  and  import- 
ant herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  P.  about  500. 

Shipping,  Law  of.  This  department  of  the  law  is 
concerned  with  the  ownership  of  merchant-ships,  their  use 
in  commerce,  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  ship-owners, 
owners  of  cargo,  masters,  and  seamen,  the  contracts  with 
reference  to  their  employment,  and  the  maritime  torts  com- 
mitted by  their  means  or  by  persons  engaged  in  their  navi- 
gation. The  term  "  ship,"  especially  in  the  U.  S.  includes 
all  vessels  of  commerce  for  the  transport  of  goods  or  pus.-en- 
gers,  whether  propelled  by  wind  or  oy  steam,  plying  either 
on  the  high  seas,  on  other  tide-waters,  or  on  the  great  lakes 
and  rivers  over  which  the  national  admiralty  jurisdiction 
extends.  The  general  principles  of  the  law  relating  to 
shipping  were  embodied  in  the  various  maritime  cotlos  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  thence  been  incorporated  into 
the  existing  jurisprudence.  (For  a  description  of  these 
maritime  codes  see  MERCANTILE  LAW.) 

I.  .Y'liiaiiality  of  Ships. — It  was  formerly  the  policy  of 
all  maritime  countries  to  foster  and  protect  their  domestic 
ships  and  ship-owners  by  conferring  special  advantages  upon 
them,  and  by  discriminating  heavily  against  those  of  foreign 
nations.  This  policy  is  still  retained  in  the  legislation  of 
the  U.  S. ;  extensive  privileges  jire  granted  to  U.  S.  vtsselB. 
To  constitute  a  vessel  of  the  U.  S.  under  the  statutes  of 
Congress  it  must  be  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of  the  U.  8., 
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and,  with  certain  exceptions,  by  resident  citizens  :  it-  mas- 
ter :ind  officers  must  also  be  citizens:  it  must  have  been 
built  in  the  U.  S.,  or  bought  at  a  judicial  ?alc  when  con- 
demned as  prize  or  forfeited  for  a  violation  id'  tln>  laws: 
but  if  a  foreign  vessel  should  In'  wrecked  in  the  I'.  S.,  and 
then  purchased  by  citizens,  and  repaired  by  them  within 
this  cmintry  at  a  cost  equalling  at  least  three-fourths  id'  its 
value  when  completed,  it  would  thereupon  become  a  na- 
tional vessel.  The  statutory  system  requires  that  when  a 
.-hip  1-  built,  or  becomes  the  property  of  citizens  in  any 
of  the  modes  above  mentioned,  it  must  be  either  "  regis- 
ie-ed  "  or  "enrolled"  as  a  U.  S.  vessel  before  it  can  bo  used 
a-  Mich  fur  purposes  id"  trade.  If  it  is  designed  for  foreign 
commerce,  the  evidence  of  its  ownership  and  of  nil  other 
nccc->arv  f'act<  is  presented  by  affidavit  to  the  collector  of 
tlie  district  in  which  it  belongs,  and  he  issues  the  first  cer- 
tificate of  registry,  which  recites  the  owners,  the  place  or 
port  where  it  belongs,  the  tonnage,  the  name,  and  all  the 
other  particulars  necessary  to  identify  the  vessel  and  to 
establish  its  national  character.  If  it  is  designed  for  the 
coasting-trade  or  for  fishing,  and  is  of  20  tons  burden,  or 
more,  it  is  enrolled  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  similar  cer- 
tiliratcof  enrolment  is  issued,  ami  in  addition  thereto  it 
must  be  licensed;  while  if  of  less  than  20  tons  burden,  the 
license  is  the  only  requisite.  This  certificate  of  registry 
or  of  enrolment  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the 
"  ship's  papers,"  and  is  evidence  at  home  and  abroad  of 
her  character  and  use.  If  any  change  of  owners  takes 
plare,  either  total  or  partial,  the  old  certificate  of  registry 
or  of  enrolment  must  be  surrendered  and  a  new  one  issued, 
which  shall  represent  the  actual  ownership.  The  statute 
enacts  that  in  case  of  a  sale  or  transfer  there  must  be  a  bill 
of  sale,  which  shall  recite  at  length  the  original  certificate, 
or  else  the  vessel  cannot  be  registered  anew.  The  result 
of  this  provision  is  that  after  a  ship  is  once  registered  or 
enrolled  as  a  vessel  of  the  U.  S.  it  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
\e\ed  by  a  verbal  contract;  unless  transferred  in  writing 
it  cannot  be  registered  anew,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used 
without  violating  the  statute.  The  special  privileges  en- 
joyed by  U.  S.  vessels  are  as  follows :  They  alone,  when 
properly  enrolled  and  licensed,  can  engage  in  the  coasting- 
trade  and  in  the  fisheries.  A  foreign  ship  bringing  an  im- 
ported cargo  into  one  port  may,  however,  carry  the  goods 
to  another  port  if  they  have  not  been  unladen.  This  statu- 
tory provision  has  been  partially  interfered  with  by  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  which  grants  certain  rights  of  trad- 
ing among  the  Northern  and  Western  lake  and  river  ports 
and  coasts  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
In  regard  to  foreign  commerce  the  statute  provides  that 
"  no  goods  shall  be  imported  into  the  U.  S.  except  in  U.  S. 
vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  wholly  belonging  to  subjects 
of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, or  manufacture,  or  from  which  they  can  only  be,  or 
most  usually  arc,  first  shipped  for  transportation."  This 
restriction  does  not  apply  to  nations  which  do  not  maintain 
a  similar  discrimination  against  U.  S.  vessels,  nor  to  those 
nations  with  whom  there  exist  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation  containing  stipulations  of  a  contrary  import. 
The  result  is,  that  U.  S.  ships  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  coasting  and  fishing  business,  and  that  they  enjoy  an 
absolute  freedom — so  far  as  our  own  laws  are  concerned — 
to  carry  on  the  export  and  import  trade  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  limitation  upon  imports  in  foreign 
bottoms  is  of  little  practical  account,  since  the  commercial 
treaties  between  the  U.  S.  and  other  maritime  countries 
have  generally  stipulated  for  the  mutual  liberty  of  their 
respective  national  ships  to  trade  in  each  other's  ports. 

II.  Property  in  Ships.- — Ships  are  chattels,  and  the  rules 
which  govern  the  property  in  them,  its  transfer,  and  its 
devolution  in  case  of  death,  are  the  same,  except  when 
changed  by  statute,  which  regulate  personal  property  gen- 
erally.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  original  prop- 
erty in  a  U.  S.  vessel  can  only  be  acquired  either  bv  build- 
ing, by  purchase  at  judicial  sale  after  a  capture  or  forfeiture, 
or  by  purchase  and  repair  of  a  wreck.     After  the  title  is 
thus  first  obtained  it  may  be  transferred  by  a  bill  of  sale, 
by  a  chattel  mortgage,  by  seizure  and  sale  on  execution,  by 
assignment  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  by  a  sale  in  an 
admiralty  suit  to  enforce  a  maritime  lien,  and  by  succession 
through  intestacy  or  by  will.     In  order  to  preserve  record 
evidence  of  title  a  statute  of  Congress  cnaets  that  every 
bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance  of 
any  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  of  the-  U.  S.  must  be  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  collector  where  the  same  is  reg- 
istered or  enrolled,  or  else  it  shall  not  be  valid  against  any 
person  other  than  the  grantor  or  mortgagor,  his  heirs  and 
devisees,  and  persons  having  actual  notice  thereof;   but 
bottomry  bonds  given  while  the  ship  is  on  a  voyage  are 
not  affected  by  this  statutory  provision. 

III.  Owners  nf  fillips,  their  Riylitu  rtiirl  LinliiliUct. — A 
ship  may  be  owned  by  a  single  proprietor,  by  a  partner- 


ship, or  by  several  part-owners.  (See  PART-OWNERS.)  In 
either  case  the  owners  determine  its  employment,  appoint 
flu!  master  and  all  other  agents,  and  arc  entitled  to  the 
compensation  earned  by  it-  use.  They  often  delegate  their 
authority  to  a  special  agent — usually  selected  from  among 
themselves  called  the  "ship's  husband."  whose  cxton>i\c 
powers  arc  well  settled  by  the  law.  (See  Suir's  Ih  sr.  \\ii.i 
They  arc  liable  for  all  expense*  and  charges  incurred,  as 
for  repairs,  supplies,  seamen's  wages,  and  the  like,  and  on 
all  contracts  made  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  lawful 
agents  ;  and  when  the  ship  is  used  by  themselves  for  the 
carriage  of  goods,  they  are  liable  to  the  shippers  for  all 
losses  and  damages  to  the  cargo  unless  caused  by  some  one 
of  the  cxcepted  perils  (see  CARRIKRS,  COMMON),  and  to  the 
owners  of  other  vessels  and  cargoes  for  injuries  thereto  oc- 
casioned through  negligence  in  navigating  their  own.  The 
extent  of  their  liability  lias  been  limited  by  legislation  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  maritime  coun- 
tries. The  statute  of  Congress  enacts — and  the  Hritish 
statute  is  substantially  the  same — that  a  ship-owner  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  cargo  for  loss  by  lire,  "  unless 
such  loss  is  caused  by  the  design  or  neglect  of  such  owner," 
so  that  a  responsibility  does  not  attach  to  him  when  a  lire 
is  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  master  or  seamen.  An- 
other clause  provides  that  the  owner  shall  not  be  liable  for 
certain  valuable  articles,  such  as  gold,  silver,  money,  etc., 
unless  the  shipper  notifies  him  in  writing  of  their  true  na- 
ture and  value,  and  the  same  is  entered  in  the  "bill  of 
lading  therefor;"  nor  is  he  ever  responsible  for  such  ar- 
ticles beyond  the  amount  so  notified  and  entered.  Finally, 
the  liability  of  the  owner  or  owners  fur  any  embezzlement, 
loss,  or  destruction  by  the  master,  officers,  seamen,  or  ni  her 
person  of  any  goods  shipped,  or  for  any  loss  or  injury  by 
collision,  or  for  any  act,  loss,  damage,  etc.  done  or  incurred 
without  the  knowledge  of  such  owner  or  owners,  "  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  the  amount  or  value  of  the  interest  of  such 
owner  or  owners  in  such  ship  or  vessel  and  her  freight 
then  pending;"  if  the  whole  value  of  the  ship  and  freight 
is  not  sufficient  to  fully  compensate  all  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty destroyed  or  injured,  they  shall  receive  compensation 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  losses.  In  some  cases  the 
liability  of  the  owners  is  purely  personal,  and  can  only  be 
enforced  by  an  ordinary  pecuniary  judgment  against  them  : 
in  other  cases  it  creates  a  lien  on  tbc  ship  itself,  and  is  en- 
forced by  a  proceeding  in  rcm  in  a  court  of  admiralty. 

IV, — Persona  employed  in  the  Nm'ifjntion  <if  Ship*. — The 
master  is  the  agent  both  of  the  ship-owners  and  of  the 
owners  of  the  cargo,  and  his  powers  are  many  and  great. 
He  is  clothed  with  a  large  discretion,  and  by  its  exercise, 
if  done  in  good  faith  and  with  reasonable  judgment,  ho 
may  bind  all  the  parties  whom  he  represents.  Actions 
upon  shipping  contracts  may  be  brought  by  or  against  him 
personally  as  though  he  were  the  ultimate  contracting 
party;  and  in  fact  all  such  contracts  are  generally  executed 
in  his  name.  He  has  the  supreme  command  and  responsi- 
bility in  navigating  the  ship  and  an  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  officers  and  crew.  As  a  general  proposition,  the 
master  may  enter  into  all  ordinary  contracts  relating  to  the 
usual  employment  of  the  ship,  and  bind  the  owners  thereby. 
While  the  vessel  is  in  her  home  port,  or  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  ship's  husband  or  other  man- 
aging agent,  his  authority  is  restricted,  and  he  acts  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  owners  or  to  such  agent  in  matters  per- 
taining to  her  condition  and  use.  When  she  is  in  a  foreign 
port,  and  communication  with  her  owners  would  be  attended 
by  a  dangerous  delay,  the  actual  necessities  of  her  situa- 
tion become  the  foundation  and  furnish  the  limit  of  his  au- 
thority, provided  that  his  acts  arc  such  as  would  have  been 
done  by  a  reasonably  prudent  owner  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  if  she  is  injured  and  disabled,  he  may, 
if  necessary,  borrow  money  for  her  repairs,  and  hypothe- 
cate the  ship  or  cargo  as  security  by  a  bottomry  or  »T- 
spondentin  bond ;  he  may  sacrifice  portions  of  the  vessel  or 
cargo  by  jettison;  he  may  in  certain  emergencies  even 
abandon  or  sell  the  vessel  or  cargo,  or  charter  another  ship 
in  order  to  complete  the  voyage;  in  short,  he  may  do  any 
act  customary  in  the  transactions  of  commerce  which,  to  a 
reasonable  man  acquainted  with  the  course  of  such  busi- 
ness and  placed  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  seem 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the  parties  represented — 
the  ship-owners,  the  cargo-owners,  and  the  insurers.  While 
these  doctrines  have  long  been  established  in  the  maritime 
law,  it  has  been  recently  held  by  very  eminent  courts  that 
the  introduction  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  its  exten- 
sion to  so  many  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  conse- 
quent ability  of  immediate  communication  with  owners  at 
home,  have  very  much  lessened  these  extraordinarv  powers 
of  the  master,  and  that  when  within  reach  of  the  telegraph 
he  should  first  obtain,  or  at  least  attempt  to  obtain,  in- 
structions before  taking  the  final  steps  which  will  create  a 
liability  or  change  the  legal  relations  of  his  principals. 
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Tin  statute-  of  tin-  I'.  S.,  in  well  llritain  and 

of    other     maritime     countries,    prescribe    Ill"    rcgul 

which  goicrn  ilif  hiring,  treatment,  and  oondool 

men.  Ill'-  I'" rill  llll'l  OOnlenl  ..I'  lll"ir  a-lccun-nt-  with  (he 
ship-owner-,  lln-  me. i  UrM  deemed  :  f  llic-ir  wcl- 

.in I  proleclioll.  The  pro\  i-i"H-  at  Ml  I'-,  islat  i<m  are 
f,,  niimeroii-.  extenllY*,  and  minute  that  c\.-n  an  ibftTMl 
nl'  them  i-  tthully  impracticable.  The  claim  of  seamen  lor 
tlieir  wage-  when  earned  is  highly  favored  by  tile  law  :  it 

aOnttltUU       111"    lir-t     lien  on  the    \  c--el.  t:i  k  ing    |.n leiiee 

of  all  oilier-  without  regard  to  their    priority  ill  time;    unit 

it  may  lie  snmmanU  enl'.r I  in  admiralty  l.y  a  pro ling 

I'M  ,-,,„.  !t  i-  a  din-trine  of  (lie  maritime  law  that  the 
liability  I'm-  wages  on  a  vma-_'e  di -[leml-  upon  (he  earning 
of  freight.  I  Kor  a  -tati-un-nt  nl  tin-  rule,  wilh  its  limita- 
(inn-  ami  eXMDtfoni,  IM  tli<-  ill  lie  If  I-' I!  I. li.  ill-,  i 

\ .'.     Tin-  l-'.m jil "-i.iii   >>  •'/'  A'A'/J-i  i"   ('"Minrrrr. — A  ship  may 

he  ii.e.l  fur  purposes  of  Irallie  in  three-  clistinet  mode*  :  (1) 
It  ninv  he  entirely  let  <ir  lea-eil,  I'nr  :i  given  period  lit  an 

lion,   In  pailie-   who  take  ei.m|,lete  poSSeS- 

ulrol,  ii|i|iuinl  the  ma-lcr  and  crew,  and  as.-umc 

I'm-  the  time    being   the    ellaraeter  of  Owners.       This    SpCi-ies 

of  hiring  is  sometimes,  though  not  with  perfect  in-i-ui  a.-v . 
termeil  chin  icring.  ami  the  enntriiet  nl'  Icascttcharter-parly. 
(l!l  The  owner-,  retaining  tin-  pn-- >->-inii  and  management 
of  the  \c--d.  .ui'l  employ ing  the  master  anil  crew,  let  out, 
tin  a  gi\eu  Mm  or  for  a  given  voyage,  cither  the  entire 
carrying  capacity  or  some  ipadlw  portion  thereof  by  a 
r-ontrai-t  ealleil  ;i  charter-party.  (3)  The  owners  of  a  ship 
-jiiinir  regularly  on  a  definite  and  constant  route,  or  of  a 
ship  destined  tor  some  particular  voyage,  receive  on  board 
unit  undertake  to  carry  the  goods  in  varying  quantities  of 
panic-  generally  who  desire  to  use  that  mode  of  convey- 
nie-e.  The  agreement  in  this  case  between  the  shipper  and 
the  ship-owner  is  a  hill  of  l.nlinir.  (The  form,  nature,  and 
n-u;tl  provisions  nl'  these  two  prinei|ial  shipping  eoni 
the  -pecial  incident-  aecom pun \  ing  tlicir  n-e.  and  the  rights 

jtll'l  iluti f  the   re-|te.-ti\  e   parties  thereto,  will  be  found 

in  the  art  ii'le-  <  'n  AKTKK- I'l  ItTY,  Illl.t.  OK    I,  A  III  N«,  FllKHillT, 

ami  IlKMitmt  \I:K.)  Among  the  possible  incidents  of  every 
vovago  are  the  jeiti-mi  of  goods,  masts,  etc.  in  time  of 
peril:  the  contributory  liability  of  all  parties  when  sacri- 
fice, lo-s,  or  extraordinary  expense  has  heen  inenrred  by 
slime  intere-t  -  tnr  the  benefit  of  the  whole ;  the  salvage  lia- 
bility to  those  who  have  rescued  the  ship  or  cargo  from 
impending  danger  ;  and  the  special  contracts  of  hypothe- 
cation by  means  of  which  the  master  is  sometimes  cnahleil 
to  complete  tin  voyage.  (For  a  discussion  of  these  several 
topics  see  articles  JBTTKOV,  AVKBAKB  ((iKXKKAi.),  SAI.- 
,  ItoTToMur  lloxii,  and  KKSI-ONDEXTIA.  For  the  rules 
of  navigation  which  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  collision 

tide  KOMI.  L\\v  OF  THE.)  If  a  collision  is  caused 
solely  by  stress  of  weather  or  overpowering  natural  forces, 
without  the  fault  of  either  party,  it  is  a  peril  of  the  sea,  ami 
no  liability  whatever  ensues.  The  rules  of  admiralty  in 
ot'l'auli  arencll  -.-it h-d  us  follows  :  If  both  vessels  are 
in  fault,  the  In--  is  apportioned  equally  between  them;  if 
one  of  the  colliding  vessels  is  wholly  in  fault,  it  not  only 

its  own  injury,  hut  is  also  responsible  for  the  damage 
indicted  upon  the  other  and  upon  its  cargo.  This  liability 
in  such  case  constitutes  a  lien  upon  the  offending  . 
anil  is  usually  enl'orceil  hy  an  admiralty  suit  I'M  rent.  (In 
addition  to  the  topics  already  referred  to,  the  reader  should 
consult  STOPPAIIK  IN  THANSITI-  and  the  various  articles 
relating  to  IXSIMIANCB  (.M.iuiNK).  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  entire  law  of  shipping.) 

JOHN  NOBTON  POMEBOY. 

Ship's  Husband*  in  the  maritime  law,  is  a  general 
i  of  the  owners  for  the  management  of  the  ship.     The 

place  nt'  his  employment  is  usually  the  homo  port,  or  that 
where  the  vessel  is  titled  out  and  from  which  she  sails  on 
her  various  voyages.  Ho  may  bo  appointed  by  writing, 
verbally,  or  in  any  manner  hy  which  an  agency  can  In- 
stituted, lie  is  often  one  of  tin-  part-owners,  and  indeed 
in  scvcnvi  of  the  I'.  S.  statutes  ho  is  designated  as  the 
••  managing  owner."  The  general  functions  of  the  ship's 
hatband,  In-longing  to  him  by  virtue  of  bin  office,  are  to  pee 
that  the  ship  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  used  for  the 
'.  and  to  sco  that  she  is  in  fact  used  for 
that  purpose.  In  can\  ing  nut  these  duties  he  possesses  ,h(> 
follow  in;;  ..pceitie  poHers:  to  keep  the  vessel  in  complete 
repair,  and  to  procure  a  proper  outfit  of  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furnitui  :n- i-hall  he  sea  worthy  :  to  employ  a 

I'ompeieiil  nia-ti  .,  ;  to  purchase  the  sup- 

"f  proiisimis  and  other  sea-stores  necessary  for  the 

1  obtain  the  regular  ship's  papers,  and  to  trail-act 

nil   needful   Imsincs-  ,vjtj,   t|lo  customs  and  other  public 

•i::  to  enter  into  all  the  contracts  required  for  the 
ovide  for  and  make  the 

""'"l  liate   ami    e\c--;le  all    contracts  fiir 

tne  l  itering  the  vessel  or  by 


employing  her  a«  a  general  ship:  to  agree  upon,  i>ett!i 

_-ht  :   to  ailju-t  liahilitic- . 

and  averages  with  the   shipper-  :    to   pre-crve  tin:  \ou 
and  nt  h,-j    pap.-i  -  ;    ami  to  keep  the  -hip'-  t  nnk  -  nt'  aei-nunl. 

While  leoompHfbfalf  the  s  ] mpn-e-  hi-  net-  are  within  the 

scope  i, f  his  employment,  and  ari  Kiiidini;  upon  the  on  neri 
whom  he  icpre-cnt-.     '  In  the  other  hand,  the  ,-hip' 
hand,  as   such,  ha.-   no  power  to  burrow  money  tort' 
of  the    vessel;  he  cannot  insure  it  and   make  the  o 
liahle  for  the  premiums  ;  he  cannot   purchase  a  eiir^'o  ,n 
their  ai-cniint.  nor  lunr,-   action-"   on  their   behalf,  nor  ill-le- 
gate his   nwn   authority:   and.  althoiiirh  he   may  settle   and 
reeeiv  e  pa\  men)  of  freight.  In  ,  by  gi\  in^'  etc  lit 

thcietnr  to  the  shippers,  and  deli\erin:;  up  the  car^o  to 
them  an-l  .-nrrendering  the  lien  th--.  uch  ncilit 

was   e\prcs-ly  stipulat.-d    for    in   the   contract   of  [ifTreight- 

Illclll.       Ul'cnlir-ctheponel    I    ,  pi-||o|  m    ;,Ji%    ot    tllc-c  art 

In-  expressly  conferred,  an"!  if  "lone  without  antn-edi-nt  au- 
thority they  limy  bo  ratified  and  llius  made  obligatory. 
The  compensation  of  the  ship's  husband  is  usually  u  com- 

mi-siun     upon     his    receipt-    ami     payments,    or    upon     the 

amount  of  his  purchases,  and  the  li.ii.ilily  for  it  is  either  a 
:  joint  obligation  of  all  the  owners  or  an  individual  and  jiro 
nttn  obligation  of  each.  .Imiv  NOUTON  I'OMCIIOV. 

Ships,   Iron-clad,  vessels  clad   with  iron  plates  to 
give  protection  against  shot  and  shell. 

(1)  A  retrospect  of  naval  construction  prior  to  the  use 
of  armor  is  necessary  to  make  the  subject  clear.     Artillery 
was  first  mounted  in  naval  vessels  during  the  reign  of  Kd- 
ward  III.,  about  III5U.     For  several  centuries  naval  con- 
struction did  not  advance  as  would  be  expected  from  so 
radical  a  change  in  weapons.     Only  by  degrees  ships  were 
dhcsted  of  the  unwieldy  top-hamper  which  they  had  in 
the  hand-to-hand  conflicts  of  the  Middle  Ages.     During 
this  long  period  the  improvements   in  construction    an  I 
armament  made  slow  progress,  but  during  the  hist   fifty 
years — since  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar — -a  revolution  in  na\  a! 
warfare  has  been  brought  about  by  entirely  new  sysi 
This  has  been  wrought  by  three  agents:  (1)  the  applica- 
tion of  steam,  strictly  the  screw-propeller,  as  the  naval 
motor;  (2)  horizontal  shell-firing  from  naval  artillery  ;  (3) 
application  of  iron  plates  to  keen  out  the  shells.     The 
submarine   torpedo   may  be   added  to  this   list;    aln:o!\ 
arc   iron-clads    designed    in   vain,   it    would    seem,   to    bo 
proof  against  this  weapon.     As  soon  as  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  screw  were  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 

|  admiralty  boards,  it  became  certain  that  steam  would  be 
tho  universal  naval  motor.  This  may  be  dated  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  Princeton  (1842-43),  the  first  screw  war-stcnmer 
planned  as  such:  she  was  designed  by  Krie-son.  Great 
naval  powers  are  reluctant  to  begin  changes  that  involve 
co-tly  reconstruction;  this,  with  the  conservatism  regard- 
ing any  new  system,  was  the  reason  of  the  otherwise  in- 
conceivable reluctance  of  the  English  to  take  up  tho  pro- 
ject of  a  screw  navy.  When  the  French  built  the  screw 
linc-of-battle  ship  Napoleon  ( I  s.^D  i,  the  F.uglish  took  alarm 
and  began  reconstruction  with  vigor,  and  tho  renovation 
of  their  navy  by  the  application  of  the  screw  was  well  ad- 
vanced in  1H59.  This  year  the  French  launched  the  iron- 
plate  frigate  La  (iloire:  then  began  tho  decline  of  the 
wooden  fleets  and  the  beginning  of  new  ones  on  the  new 
system. 

(2)  The  principal  incentive  to  the  application  of  iron 
armor   was   tho   destruction    anticipated    from    horizontal 
shell-firing  against  wooden   ships.     This  mode  of  using 
shells,  perhaps  from  the  danger  attending  it,  made  slow 
progress  in  snips  of  war:  it  was  not  until  1S.J4  that  naval 

ics  consisted  entirely  of  shell  guns,  the  magazines 
being  filled  with  loaded  shells,  ready  fused.  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  in  the  U.  8.  S.  frigates  ,,f  ls.il  carried  the  application 
of  this  missile  to  great  perfection.  The  Merritnack,  one  of 
.  visited  Europe  in  1850,  otartling  naval  administra- 
tions by  the  enormous  shell-power  of  her  battery.  It  was 
the  extreme  use  of  shells  that  brought  about  resort  to  armor 
to  keep  them  out.  The  French  general  Paixhans  some  forty 
years  ago  suggested  iron  as  a  protection  against  this  deadly 
missile,  with  which  his  name  is  so  much  identified.  T  bo 
switt  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  bythe  shells 
of  the  Russian  ships  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea  had 
much  to  do  with  hurrying  forward  its  application  ;  the  de- 
struction of  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  and  the  engage- 
ment between  tho  Monitor  and  Merrimack,  gave  it  fresh 
stimulus. 

(3)  The  first  definite  proposal  for  building  an  iron-clad 
was  made  in  1841  by  R.  L.  Stevens :  armor,  it  is  stated, 
was  suggested  by  his  father,.!.  C.  Stevens,  in  1812.     An 
act  approved  Apr.  12.  1842,  authorized  the  secretary  of  tho 
navy  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Stevens  for  the  construc- 
tion "  of  a  war-steamer  for  harbor  defence,  shot  and  shell 
proof,  to  be  built  principally  of  iron."     The  contract  was 
made  Feb.  10, 1843 ;  it  called  for  tho  following  dimensions : 
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"Length,  not  less  than  250  feet;  beam,  not  less  than  40 
feet:  depth  amidships.  III  feet:  protection  against  shot,  41 
inches  of  iron  :  horse-power,  '.Mill."  About  this  time  Com. 
Stockton,  I  .  S.  X..  was  experimenting  lit  Sandy  Hook 
with  one  of  the  12-inch  wrought-iron  guns  planned  for  the 
Princeton:  n  22  1-pound  shot,  with  311-poniid  charge,  was 
fuel  fr.no  it  against  a  target  representing  the  armor  pro- 
i  !ivStc\cii-:  it  pierced  the  target  and  passed  through 
Ibutk  ^  feet  thick.  Tins  stopped  the  construction 
of  the  iron-clad  until  by  a  second  contract  (Xov.  14,  1844) 
Bterem  increased  the  dimensions  as  follows:  Length,  415 
feet:  I.eam.  is  feet;  depth,  33  feet  6  inches;  protection, 
6j  inches  of  iron  ;  horse-power  intended,  8624.  Work  was 
begun  I  s.'il,  and  when  the  vessel  was  about  half  completed 
the  government  refused  further  appropriations.  In  the 
eurh"  part  of  the  civil  war  (1S61)  the  navy  department 
again  declined  to  ask  Congress  for  money,  a  naval  board 
having  made  an  adverse  report. 

(1)  The  first  iron-dads  used  in  battle  were  the  French 
floating-batteries  Devastation,  Lave,  and  Tonnante  (1855), 
built  for  special  service  in  the  Crimea.  Particulars  :  length, 
171  feet  '.I  inches:  licam.43  feet  1  inch;  draught,  8'  8";  hulls 
of  wood :  armor,  4.33  inches  thick;  armament,  16  guns  nf 
"  50,"  carried  2  feet  11  inches  above  water-line.  They 
formed  part  of  the  fleet,  carrying  1500  guns,  which  dc- 
stro}-cd  Fort  Kinburn,  an  inferior  barbette  work.  The 
iron-clads  engaged  at  700  yards ;  at  that  range  they  were 
proof  against  32-pound  shot  with  10-pound  charges.  The 
English  adopted  the  design,  and  built  five;  they  were  very 
uncouth,  in  model  like  a  canal-boat. 

(5)  La  Gloire,  completed  1861,  was  the  real  beginning 
of  the  present  era  of  iron-clads:  she  was  the  first  attempt 
at  a  swift,  invulnerable,  ocean-going  iron-plated  vessel;  her 
hull,  of  wood,  was  on  the  model  of  the  line-of-battle  ship 
Xapoleon  of  91  guns,  and  at  the  same  draught  had  equal 
displacement,  but  being  more  heavily  laden  her  draught 
was  greater:  her  guns,  thirty-six  6.3-inch  rifles,  were  carried 
in  broadside,  in  one  tier,  6  feet  above  the  water-line.  Her 
sides  wore  completely  covered  with  armor — at  the  water- 
line,  4.72  inches  thick,  above  it,  4.33  inches;  this  was 
proof  against  projectiles  from  guns  then  in  use.  With  the 
development  in  artillery  which  immediately  began,  this 
soon  cnanged;  now  (1875)  naval  artillery  can  put  loaded 
shells  through  the  strongest  armor  afloat.  La  Gloire  was, 
in  other  points  than  armor,  a  wide  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional and  time-honored  war-vessel.  There  was  no  ves- 
tige of  ornamentation  ;  the  stem,  in  order  to  increase  the 
ram-power,  inclined  somewhat  backward;  to  lessen  the  labor 
of  bending  and  fitting  the  heavy  iron  plates,  the  hull  at 
bow  and  stern  is  of  the  plainest  form.  The  rig  is  very 
simple ;  it  consists  of  three  masts,  with  very  long  mast- 
heads to  give  support  to  topmasts  which,  with  the  short 
bowsprit,  can  be  housed  at  pleasure;  the  foremast  carries 
a  square  sail ;  all  the  others  are  plain  fore-and-aft  sails, 
the  idea  being  to  have  as  little  rigging  as  possible  to  be 
shot  away  and  foul  the  screw.  The  sail-area  was  11,840 
square  feet;  an  ordinary  war-vessel  of  the  same  tonnage 
would  have  35,000  square  feet  in  the  principal  sails.  This 
shows  that  with  the  iron-clad  came  increased  dependence 
on  steam,  sails  becoming  an  auxiliary  that  will  never  be 
used  in  action.  The  speed  was  reported  to  be  12.8  knots ; 
the  bunkers  carry  five  days'  fuel.  After  La  Gloire  came 
two  iron-clads  of  the  same  dimensions  and  material.  In 
1863-64  the  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  completed;  these 
carried  out  the  emperor's  idea  of  a  large  number  of  medium- 
calibre  guns;  they  were  armed  with  fifty-two  6.3-inch  rifles. 
In  1865  eight  floating  batteries  were  built,  each  carrying 
sixteen  medium  guns,  protected  by  4|  and  5J  inch  plates. 
In  1867  the  Alma  class  of  corvettes,  seven  in  number,  were 
commenced ;  hulls  of  wood ;  armament,  six  7.48-inch  rifles ; 
armor  at  water-line,  5.91  inches,  over  the  battery,  4.72 
inches.  About  the  same  time  the  Provence  class,  eleven 
in  number,  were  in  progress,  all  of  the  same  dimensions, 
but  differing  in  armament  and  method  of  mounting  it. 
One  of  these,  the  Surveillantc,  carried  eight  9.5-inch  rifles, 
capable  of  piercing  10-inch  armor  up  to  500  yards.  Dur- 
ing 1867-69  the  Marengo  class,  four  in  number,  were  put 
afloat;  with  one  exception,  the  Fricdland,  the  hulls  were 
of  wood  ;  they  carry  eight  10.6-inch  rifles,  which  can  pierce 
12-inch  armor  up  to  600  yards,  and  six  7.6-inch  guns  which 
are  mounted  in  semicircular  iron  shields  projecting  their 
full  semi-diameter  from  the  vessel's  sides — an  arrangement 
adopted  to  give  increased  horizontal  range,  anil  suited  to 
the  peculiarities  of  breech-loading,  on  which  plan  all  heavy 
French  naval  guns  are  made.  The  armor  is  7.87  inches  at 
the  water-line,  and  over  battery  6.3  inches  thick.  The 
Colbert,  Richelieu,  and  Redoubtable,  the  largest  so-called 
ocean-going  iron-clads  in  the  French  navy,  are  nearly  com- 
pleted ;  the  two  former  carry  eight  10.63-inch  rifles,  which 
use  SS-pound  charges  and  476-pound  projectiles,  and  one 
9.5-inch  rifle.  These  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the 


rams  Tonncrre  and  Tempete,  have  the  thickest  armor  in  the 
French  navy  ;  it  is  8.66  inches  at  the  water-line  and  6.3 
inches  over  the  battery.  All  of  these  (except  rams)  are 
masted  broadside  iron-clads:  most  of  them  carry  their 
guns  on  one  deck.  The  Ccrbcre,  llelicr,  and  lioule-dogue 
are  coast-defence  rams:  they  are  without  rigging,  and  arc 
intended  to  be  fought  head  on  :  they  carry  two  11.,'t-inch  rifles 
in  fixed  turrets.  The  armor  on  the  sides  is  S.IUi  inches 
thick.  The  Taureau,  similar  to  these,  but  with  her  upper 
deck  formed  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  carries  one  gun  of 
the  same  calibre.  The  Tonnerrc  ami  Tempete,  the  latest 
ram-vessels,  have  monitor  hulls  and  fixed  turrets;  they 
carry  two  12.6-inch  rifles,  which  use  136-pound  charges 
with  760-pound  projectiles :  these  arc  said  to  be  able  to 
pierce  15-ineh  armor  up  to  300  yards.  Their  armor  is  the 
iieaviest  in  the  French  navy,  being  1 1.81  inches  thick. 

(6)  As  with   the   screw-propeller   the    English   showed   it 
was  their  policy  to  imitate  no  novel  changes  which  would 
cause  immense  and  costly  reconstruction  in  their  existing 
establishment,  so  with  the  iron-clad  they  adhered  to  the 
same  policy  until  forced  to  change.     No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  their  naval  rival  was  seriously  at  work  on  a 
real  sea-going  iron-clad  than  they  set  about  to  reply  to  the 
challenge,  and  before  La  Gloire  was  finished  the  Warrior 
(1861)  was  well  advanced.     The  differences  between  the 
rival  ships  show  how  tenaciously  the  naval  mind  clings 
to  conventional  forms  and  usages.     The  French  ship  was 
plain    and  uncouth;    the  Warrior   is   a   splendid-looking 
frigate,  with  masts  and  rigging  in  the  old  style,  her  how 
and  stern  of  the  same  form  and  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  old  ships  which  were  passing  away ;  her  lines, 
to  ensure  high  speed  with  moderate  power,  were  unusually 
fine.     But  there  were  more  essential  differences  :  the  French 
vessel.  263  feet  in  length  by  59'  9"  beam,  5530  tons  dis- 
placement, was  armored  from  stem  to  stern  ;  her  English 
rival,  419  feet  in  length,  58  feet  beam,  displacement  8950 
tons,  had  a  patch  of  armor  on  her  sides  of  41-inch  tongued 
and  grooved  plates  covering  ^jths  of  her  length  (see  Dia- 
gram No.  1),  the  rest  of  the  ship  being  unarmored ;  be- 
hind this  armor  twenty-six  8-inch  smooth-bore  guns  were 
carried;  at  the  ends  of  this  protected  part  armored  bulk- 
heads of  the  same  thickness,  in  order  to  protect  the  guns 
from  fore-and-aft  fire,  were  carried  across  the  vessel.    This 
was  the  plan  of  Russell,  the  eminent  English  engineer;  with 
modifications  not  affecting  the  principle,  and  combined 
with  a  belt  of  armor  along  the  water-line,  it  is  now  adopted 
in  all  broadside  iron-clads.     The  speed  was  14.35  knots, 
but  obtained  as  it  was  by  large  dimensions,  fine  lines,  and 
small  relative  carrying  capacity,  it  was  a  costly  achieve- 
ment, as  in  efforts  to  equal  it  in  subsequent  constructions 
thickness  of  armor  and  celerity  of  turning  were  sacrificed. 
The  Warrior  was  followed  by  her  duplicates,  the  Black 
Prince  and  Achilles,  in  all  respects  alike,  except  that  in  the 
latter  was  an  armored  belt  around  the  water-line  and  a 
perpendicular  ram-bow.     Shortly  after,  the  Defence,  Re- 
sistance, Hector,   and   Valiant    were   in   progress;    these 
were  100  feet  snorter  than  the  Warrior;  the  two  former 
had  a  patch  of  armor  on  their  sides  like  that  vessel ;  the 
latter  had  the  addition  of  an  armored  belt  above  the  water- 
lino.      Then  came  the  Minotaur,  Agincourt,  and  North- 
umberland, longer  than  the  Warrior,  their  displacement 
being  10,275  tons,  so  that  they  could  carry  a  complete 
cuirass  of  armor,  5i  inches  thick,   from   stem   to  stern. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  seven  wooden  ships  converted 
into  iron-elads,  were  the  last  attempt  to  carry  complete 
armor  in  broadside  vessels.     So  great  was  the  increase  in 
the  power  of  ordnance  that  diminution  in  the  area  to  be 
protected  in  order  to  increase  the  thickness  of  armor  be- 
came imperative,  and  all  iron-clads  built  after  these,  ex- 
cept rams  and  monitors,  carried  armor  only  over  a  central 
casemate  and  around  the  water-line.     The  most  powerful 
iron-clads  now  in  European  waters  are  monitors  ;  their 
construction  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  rapid 
development  of  armor-piercing  ordnance.     The  names  and 
chief  particulars  of  the  principal  iron-clads  are  given  in 
Table  A  (on  the  following  page). 

(7)  Enough  has  been  said  about  the  European  iron- 
clads to  show  the  development  of  the  system;  this  can  bo 
followed  up  from  the  table.    The  principal  forms  and  varie- 
ties of  iron-clads  emanated   from  America,  France,  and 
England.     Those  of  the  other  naval  powers,  many  of  them 
built  in  England,  are  summarized  in  the  sections  immedi- 
ately following  the  table  mentioned,  with  such  facts  as  arc 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  their  power  and  capacity. 

The  following  synopsis,  together  with  Table  A,  com- 
prises a  complete  list  of  all  the  iron-clads  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  world,  except  those  of  the  Ir.  S.  na\\,  which 
are  given  farther  on.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
velopment of  ordnance  power  (to  say  nothing  of  sub- 
marine movable  and  fixed  torpedoes)  is  now  making  such 
rapid  advances  that  iron-clad  construction  is  very  far  from 
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(4)  Mn.  R.,  (22)  7.|n.  R.        0. 
14,  9-ln.  R..  122)  7-ln.  R.        C.  and  W.-I..  B. 
(lit)  9  In.  K.,         "                    W. 
(II  "in.  It  .  1211.  7  In.  II          W. 
1111)9-111    K..  .-    7  In.  k.        C.  and  W.-L.  B. 
in.  K.        W. 
lid.  Hi.,.  It.,    4    7-in.  K.        W. 
It.                               C. 
(2)  Mn.  R.,  (161  7  I,,.  R.        C. 
.11    7-in.  It.        C. 
(10)  9-ln.  R.,  (41  7-ln.  R.        C.  anj  W    1..  II. 
(10)  10-ln.  R.,  (3)  Mn.  R.       r.  an.iw.  I.    It. 
(H)  9-ln.  R..  (1)  40-pdr.  R,      C.  and  Vi  .-!..  B. 
(I)  HMn.  K.                               Turret. 
(4)  9-ln.  R.                            4  turretx. 
(4)  9-ln.  R.                               Turret. 
14)  6-ln.  R.,  (3)  68-pdrs.          C.  ai..l  W.  L.  B. 
(Hi  7-ln.  R..  (2)  68-pdrs.          C.  and  W  .-I..  B. 
ill7ln.lt.                               0.  and  W.-l,.  B. 
(1)  7-in.  R.                                 C.  and  W.-L.  B. 
(4)  9-ln.  R.                               2  turrets. 
(4)  9-ln.  B, 

(4)  11  In   R..  (2)  7-ln.  R.         >  tnrrrtv 
(10)  9-ln.  R..  (1)  66-pdr.         C.  and  W.-L.  B. 
(4)  10-iu.  K.                            Munitor. 
(2)  I'Mn.  R. 
(4)  12-in.  R.                                   " 
(4)  10-ln.  R.                                      " 
(10)  9-in.  R.                             C.  and  1T.-I,.  B. 
(13)  ll)-ir,    R.                             C.  and  W.-L.  R. 
(2)  12  In.  R.,  (10)  I0-lu.  R.     C.  and  W.-L.  B. 
(1)  10-ln.  K.                                Rum. 
(4)  12  In.  R.                               T.  It. 
(1)  12-ln.  11.                             T.  R. 
m  9-ln.  R.                                 C.  nnd  W.-L.  B. 
(4)  81-tr.n  R.                               Monitor. 
(1)  12-ln.  R.,  (5)  10-in.  R.      C.  and  W.  L.  B. 

(96)  6.3-ln.  R.                            W. 
(20)  6.3-in.  R.,  (10)  65-rdr.    W. 
(52)  6.3.|n.  R.                            W. 
(H)9.4Vln.  R..(4)7.48-ln.R.    W. 
(4)  10.63-ln.  H..14)  7.48-ln.  R.  C.  snd  W.-l..  B. 
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ThU  table  doe*  not  give  the  name»  of  all  the  Iron  clads  in  the  Kngliih  and  French  narle*.  bnt  U  five*  the  names  of  each  claw,  with  number  (In  Column  1). 
either  built  or  laid  down,  according  to  the  lateat  Information.  A  number  of  them,  as  Royal  Oak,  Royal  Alfred,  Lord  Clyde,  Zealoui.  and  Royal  Sovereign  (wooden 
hull*),  have  probably  already  been  oondemood.  The  Fallal,  Favorite,  Research,  and  Rnterprlw  (wooden  hull*).  If  Btlll  to  be  found  In  the  BrltUh  naval  register, 
are  of  but  littlo  account  as  Iron-cladf .  The*  obsolete  Iron-clada,  ai  well  a*  the  turret-chip  Captain  (lost  at  aea),  have  been  Included  in  order  that  the  table  may 
be  a  *yni.[.sH  of  the  iron-clad*  constructed  for  the  KnglUh  navy  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  principal  source  of  Information  n-gardlug  the  French  iron-clads  has  been  the  tables  of  U.  d'lslere  In  Rente  maritime  tt  colonial*  (trans,  by  Commnnder 
lleade,  V.  S.  N.).  With  the  exception  of  the  Couronno,  Knibuscade,  oue  of  the  llareugo  class,  two  or  three  of  the  Provence  class,  and  the  last  three  In  the  table, 
all  these  vessel*  have  wooden  hulls.  If  relative  impregnability  is  taken  as  a  standard,  the  French  vessels  are.  on  the  whole,  very  Inferior;  and  a  large  number 
of  them  as  Iron-dads  are  practically  worthiest,  if  not  already  condemned.  The  Magenta  waa  recently  destroyed  by  On. 

The  armament  of  the  Rngllsh  iron-clad*  Is  frequently  changed,  9-inch  rifles  being  substituted  for  tMnch,  and  so  on. 

NOTE.— W.,  side*  wholly  armored;  C.,  central  casemate  (see  Fig.  1);  W.-L.  B.,  water-line  armored  belt  (see  Fig.  t)  ;  F.  B.,  floating  battery ;  T.  B.,  turreted  ram; 
B.,  rifle.  Figures  in  parentheses  are  the  number  of  guns.  (For  explanation  of  "  Piercing  Figures  "  aee  Table  D  and  Section  29.) 


being  in  a  settled  state  —  to  much  so  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  require  but  a  few  years  to  make  thia  information 
valuable  only  to  the  naval  antiquarian. 

(8)  Ilu«*i<tn  Irtm-cladi.  —  Two  wooden  broadside  iron- 
d.nK  1)00  feet  long;  21'  6"  draught  forward  and  24'  8"  aft; 
arnicil  with  16  to  20  ton  rifles;  15"  armor,  0"  backing; 
piercing  figure,  40:  speed,  14  knots.  Three  iron  broadside 
iron-clads,  220  feet  long;  14'  6"  draught;  4J"  armor,  10" 
barking;  P.  F.  47.  Two  monitors,  248  feet  long;  16'  9" 
draught;  3  turrets;  8J"  side  armor,  17"  backing.  Two  of 
eamo  dimensions  with  2  turrets.  One  casemate  and  armor- 
belt  broadside,  265  feet  long  ;  IS'  6"  draught.  One  3-turret 
ninnitiir,  '-'SO  feet  long  ;  20'  V"  draught;  7i"  armor,  17"  back- 
ing; 1*.  F.  side-armor,  93;  armament,  six  300-pdr.  rifles. 
Nine  1-turrot  (12"  thick)  monitors,  200  feet  long,  11'  6" 
draught  ;  5"  armor,  30"  backing  ;  armament,  two  9"  rifles  of 
l.'i  Ions  ;  speed,  8  knots.  Three  monitors  somewhat  smaller 
than  last.  One  monitor  of  same  type  as  English  Devas- 
tation. The  Russians  have  lately  constructed  two  circular 
monitors,  the  Kiev  and  Novgorod  (called  Popoffka  after 
tln-ir  dfsijrntT,  Admiral  Popoff).  They  were  designed 
"  \Mth  ilic  i  xi'lusivc  purpose  of  defending  passages  already 


by  obstructions,"  and  are  intended  for  special 
sorvii'c  in  tin-  I!:iltie  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Petersburg, 
iinil  in  111..  I'.l.n  k  Sea  at  the  Straits  of  Kcrtch.  The  pecu- 
liarity i.-*  in  tlu'  sluqio  of  the  hull,  which  is  rircnlnr,  an 
\i|irii;lii  i-ylimliT  about  100  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  claimed 
thin  tliis  form  JJHVS  n  maximum  of  displacement  with  a 
minimum  of  <lnuight.  The  tops  of  decks  are  about  18" 

thr  watiT,  ami  the  sides  carry  9"  armor,  laid  on  pe- 
culiar bavokinf  nt  channel  iron,  which,  it  is  claimed,  makes 
J1"'  •"•  .....  r  c.(iial  to  a  solid  11"  platr.  The  hulls  are  of 
iron  with  ilmililc  skin,  and  are  sheathed  with  wood  and 
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coppered :  the  draught  is  13'  2".  They  are  propelled  by 
six  separate  engines  and  screws :  it  is  stated  that  a  speed 
of  between  8  and  9  knots  was  realized  on  their  trial.  The 
turrets  have  9"  armor,  and  are  stationary ;  they  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  vessel;  the  guns,  two  11"  28-ton  rifles,  fire 
over  the  top  of  them.  Several  of  the  same  class,  larger 
than  the  above,  are  now  building;  they  will  carry  side 
armor  18",  and  deck  armor  1!J"  thick. 

(9)  Italian  Irnn-cladt. — Two  wooden  broadside  iron- 
clads, 260  feet  long;  24'  9"  draught;  36  medium  guns;  4} 
and  4i  inch  armor,  10"  backing;  P.  F.  50  and  53.  Three 
iron  broadsides,  252'  6"  long;  24'  8"  draught;  26  medium 
guns;  speed,  13  knots;  4J  inches  armor,  10"  backing; 
P.  F.  53.  Three  wooden  broadsides,  246  feet  long;  21' 
draught  forward,  24'  6"  aft;  22  medium  guns:  4i"  armor, 
10"  backing ;  P.  F.  50.  Two  iron  broadsides,  203  feet  long ; 
moderate  draught;  speed,  8  knots;  4j"  armor,  10"  backing. 
Two  small  wooden  broadsides,  183  feet  long;  medium 
draught ;  12  small  guns ;  4J"  armor,  10"  backing ;  P.  F.  40. 
One  small  battery,  4  guns;  4i"  armor.  10"  backing;  P.  F. 
40.  Two  iron  broadsides,  5780  tons  displacement ;  26  me- 
dium guns.  Four  small  batteries,  642  tons  displacement. 
The  Duilio,  a  two-turreted  monitor,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  iron-clads,  has  lately  been  launched  for  the  Ital- 
ian navy.  Chief  dimensions,  length  between  perpendic- 
ulars, 339.48' ;  extreme  breadth,  64.61' ;  me. Hum  draught, 
25.9';  displacement,  10,600  tons;  height  of  the  battery 
above  water.  15.74'.  The  hull,  of  iron,  is  constructed  on 
the  double-bottom  system  described  in  Sec.  20  :  this  bottom 
is  229.6'  in  length;  it  is  divided  into  many  watertight 
compartments.  The  two  turrets,  which  are  each  to  carry 
two  100-ton  rifles,  throwing  2200-pound  projectiles,  with 
corresponding  charges  of  powder,  are  mounted  on  the  box 
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or  "  breastwork  "  system  described  in  Sec.  45.  The  centres 
of  the  turrets  do  not  coincide  with  the  centre  line  of  the 
vessel,  but  are  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of 
the  Inflexible  (Sec.  -17;,  these  centres  being  placed  7.67'  on 
one  side  of  the  centre  fore-and-aft  lino;  the  arrangement 
enable-  thin-  "I'  the  nun*  ti>  be  discharged  simultaneously 
in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  keel.  The  armor  of  turrets 
is  to  bo  IT.tis"  thick,  fixed  on  a  backing  of  iron  and  teak; 
the  armor  at  the  water-line,  in  wake  of  turret-box,  is  to  be 
21.01".  The  description  from  which  this  is  taken  (Army  ctnd 
.V.ii-//  ii'izi'tte)  does  not  give  the  thickness  of  the  armor  of 
the  box.  nor  the  length  over  which  the  above  thickness  of 
Mile  armor  is  carried.  This  vessel  is  built  with  an  under- 
watcr  ram.  and  is  also  fitted  with  an  apparatus  for  project- 
ing torpedoes  :  there  will  also  be  carried  "  at  the  stern,  in  a 
tunnel  closed  by  a  grated  door,  a  very  rapid  torpedo-boat," 
to  be  launched  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy  as  opportu- 
nity presents  itself.  The  Duilio  has  two  screws,  which 
will  be  driven  by  engines  of  7500  horse-power;  the  speed 
is  expected  to  be  14  knots;  the  bunkers  will  carry  1200 
tons  of  coal,  a  sufficient  quantity,  so  it  is  stated,  to  carry 
the  ship  1000  knots  at  full  speed,  and  4000  at  a  moderate 
rate.  From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  commander  of 
this  vessel  will  have  three  weapons  at  his  disposal — viz. 
the  gun,  the  ram,  and  the  torpedo.  The  opinion  is  held 
by  some  that  it  is  the  wisest  course,  especially  for  coast 
and  harbor  defence,  to  separate  these  weapons,  as  so  many 
combined  in  one  vessel  may  confuse  the  commander  and 
defeat  that  unity  of  purpose  which  is  essential  to  success. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  more  limited  and  definite 
the  object  for  which  a  naval  vessel  is  planned,  the  greater 
will  be  her  success  in  answering  the  purposes  of  her  con- 
struction. 

(10)  Austrian  Iron-dads. — One  wooden  broadside,  284 
feet  long,  23'  1"  draught  forward,  27'  5"  aft :  twelve  9"  rifles ; 
6"  armor,  28"  backing ;  P.  F.  65.  Three  same,  230  feet  long ; 
20'  draught  forward,  23'  4"  aft ;  twelve  7"  Armstrong  rifles, 
4J"  armor,  24"  backing;  P.  F.  40.  Three  same,  205  feet 
long ;  19'  4"  draught  forward,  23'  4"  aft :  ten  9"  Armstrong 
rifles ;  5"  and  6"  armor,  28"  oak ;  P.  F.  52  and  65. 
A  powerful  broadside  iron-clad  is  now  constructing  at 
Trieste  for  this  navy.  The  following  particulars  of  this 
vessel,  furnished  by  the  chief  constructor  of  the  Austrian 
navy,  were  lately  read  by  Mr.  Reed  before  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects :  Length  between  perpendiculars,  286' 
111" ;  total  length,  303'  li"  ;  breadth  at  water-line,  62'  9"  ; 
extreme  breadth  outside  of  the  armor,  71'  1£";  depth  of 
hold,  34'  9"  ;  draught  of  water  aft,  26'  7i"  ;  ditto  forward, 
23'  1"  ;  displacement  in  tons  with  one-half  provisions, 
7390;  area  of  midship  section  immersed,  1301  square  feet; 
area  of  the  load  water-line,  14,308  square  feet;  height  of 
metacentre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  displacement, 
14.623';  height  of  metacentre  above  water,  4.770' ;  distance 
of  centre  of  gravity  of  displacement  before  the  midship  sec- 
tion, 3.356' ;  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  displacement 
below  water,  9.853';  coefficient  of  displacement,  0.582;  co- 
efficient of  water-line,  0.782 ;  coefficient  of  midship  section, 
0.82 ;  displacement  of  an  inch  immersion  at  the  load  water- 
line,  34.47  tons;  weight  of  armor  and  backing,  2160  tons; 
armament,  six  11-inch  Krupp  rifles;  area  of  sails,  82,165 
square  feet;  cost  of  hull,  estimated,  £172,790;  ditto  engines 
and  boilers,  £81,715;  number  of  cylinders,  2;  diameter  of 
ditto,  125"  ;  length  of  stroke,  4' 3"  ;  diameter  of  propeller, 
23'  6";  number  of  blades,  2;  pitch,  2;  revolutions  per 
minute,  70;  number  of  boilers,  4;  area  of  fire-grate,  850 
square  feet;  heating  surface,  25,500  square  feet;  super- 
heating surface,  1800  square  feet;  pressure  of  steam,  30 
pounds ;  number  of  furnaces,  36 ;  indicated  horse-power, 
estimated,  8000;  speed,  estimated,  14  knots.  A  belt  of 
armor  extends  from  the  stern  to  within  about  30'  of  the 
foremost  perpendicular,  where  it  terminates  in  a  transverse 
armored  bulkhead,  and  a  stout  iron  deck  going  forward  to 
the  stern  at  about  7'  below  water.  The  hull  above  water  is 
made  of  such  a  form  as  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible 
bending  and  fitting  the  armor-plates.  The  ship  is  armored 
on  the  central  casemate  and  water-lino  belt  system ;  the 
casemate  overhangs,  the  battery  projecting  from  the  ves- 
sel's sides  between  4'  and  5'  at  a  height  of  6'  above  the 
water.  The  Austrian  chief  naval  constructor  says :  "  The 
ship  Tegethoff  is  in  many  respects  a  novelty,  its  casemate 
allowing  an  all-around  fire,  avoiding  at  the  same  time,  by 


officers  who  have  been  in  action  in  iron-dads  do  not  con- 
sider such  towers  unnecessary. 

(11)  frerirniii   Irnn-rlnilH. — One   iron    broadside,  central 
casemate  and  water-line  belt;  9761  tons  displacement;  355 
feet  long ;  24'  6"  draught  forward,  26'  6"  aft ;  armament,  10" 
Krupp   rifles;  8"  armor,  20"  backing;   P.  F.  103.     Two 
same,  286  feet  long,  26  feet  draught ;  si  xteen  S"  Krupp  rifles  ; 
5"  armor,  10"  and  15"  backing.     Two  turret  iron-clads, 
20(1  and  172  feet  long;  15'  draught;  4i"  and  4J"  armor,  9" 
backing. 

(12)  Turkish   Iron-dads. — Three   iron   broadsides,  293 
feet  long;  24'  9"  draught;  eighteen  IMI-pdrs.  and  two  300- 
pdr.  Armstrong  rifles;  5J  armor,  9"  backing;  P.  F.  54. 

(13)  Spanish  Iron-dads. — One  iron  broadside,  7420  tons 
displacement;  288  feet  long  ;  27' 4"  draught;  5J"  armor,  15" 
backing;    P.  F.   55;    speed,   13    knots.     One,    nearly    the 
same,  of  wood:  4|"  armor;  P.  F.  42.    One,  same,  of  iron, 
316  feet  long  ;  24'  8"  draught :  5A"  armor, 9"  backing  ;  P.  F. 
54.    Three,  same,  of  wood,  279  "feet  long;  20'  draught :  •!}" 
armor,  9"  backing ;  P.  F.  42. 

(14)  8we<li»h    Iron-cl'id*. — Three   1-turret   (12"    thick) 
monitors,  200  feet  long;  11'  3"  draught;  speed,  8  knots;  5" 
armor,  40"  backing;  two  20-ton  guns.     Three  small  mon- 
itors, with  one  15"  gun. 

(15)  Danish  Iron-dad*. — Three  floating  batteries  190  to 
280  feet  long :  19'  to  21'  6"  draught ;  4J"  to  5"  armor ;  speed, 
9  to  10  knots;    armament  of  small  guns.     One  monitor, 
1246  tons;  twin  screws;  185'  long;  10'  4"  draught;  4j"  ar- 

i  mor,  9"  backing ;  armament,  four  68-pdr.  smooth-bores. 
Two  small  gunboats,  with  2"  armor. 

(16)  Iron-dads  of  Holland. — One   small   gunboat,  4J" 
armor;  3'  3"  (?)  draught.    One  11"  turret;  4jj"  armor,  10" 
baeking.    Three  monitors,  7'  Hi"  draught  forward,  10' aft; 
one  11"  turret;  5J"  armor,  10"  backing.     The  Hollanders 
rely  chiefly  on  torpedoes  to  close  the  Scheldt. 

(17)  Brazil  has  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  some  ten  in- 
ferior broadside  iron-clads,  with  from  4  to  4\  inch  armor; 
one  formidable  monitor  similar  to  the  English  Devastation ; 
and   eight   small   monitors    for   river-service.     Peru    has 
seven  iron-clads  of  an  inferior  description,  divided  between 
monitors  and  broadsides.     Chili  has  two  broadside  iron- 
clads, Almirante  Cochranc  and  Valparaiso,  which    carry 
along  the  water-line  8  inches  of  armor.     Greece  has  one 
small  iron-clad.     China  and  Japan  have  eaeh  started  an 
iron-clad  navy;  the  former  has  one  and  the  latter  two  of  a 
very  feeble  typo. 

Referring  to  Table  A,  the  great  length  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish iron-clads,  compared  with  the  French,  will  be  noticed. 
Some  of  these  were  nearly  100  feet  longer  than  the  finest 
wooden  frigates  previously  built.  The  object  was  to  carry 
great  weight  of  armor  with  fine  lines,  and  thereby  secure 
high  speed  with  moderate  power.  This  reasoning  is  no 
doubt  correct  in  the  case  of  vessels  intended  to  steam  long 
distances  at  high  speed;  but  in  the  case  of  iron-clads, 
which  will  never  use  full  power  except  during  short  pe- 
riods, and  where  handincss  is  all  important,  practice  has 
shown  (if  practice  were  needed  to  show  it)  the  system  to  be 
a  mistake.  High  speed  was  attained  with  small  relative 
engine-power,  but  at  the  cost  of  unhandiness  and  great 
deficiency  in  manoeuvring  power — qualities  of  cardinal 
importance  in  all  war-vessels.  The  system  of  partial  pro- 
tection carried  out  in  the  early  vessels  was  for  a  time  looked 
upon  in  official  circles  as  a  mistake ;  so,  to  carry  complete 
armor  and  retain  the  high  speed  with  the  same  proportion 
of  engine-power,  the  Minotaur  class  were  made  20  feet 

TABLE  B. — Steering -power  of  Typical  Iron-dads. 


in  our  own  navy."  Transverse  bulkheads  are  fitted  in  the 
casemate  similar  to  the  Alexandra  (see  Sec.  24).  This 
bulkhead  inclines  forward  at  a  considerable  angle  to  within 
about  4'  of  the  middle  line,  where  it  becomes  transverse; 
immediately  over  this  foremost  portion  of  the  battery  is  a 
very  strong  pilot-tower,  standing  well  up  above  both  the 
gunwale  and  the  forecastle.  This  shows  that  the  Austrian 
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longer;  these  proved  to  be  so  unwieldy,  and  PO  vulnerable 
too,  that  complete  protection,  with  fine  forms  and  great 
dead  rise,  was  abandoned,  and  much  fuller  models  adopted. 
This  change  was  begun  by  Mr.  Reed,  who  at  that  time 
(1864)  became  chief  constructor  of  the  British  navy. 
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Omitting  some  small  \e--cN.  the  llcllerophon  was  the  lir-l 
of  the  new  Myle:  her  in  point  "I  hand 

and  increased  thickm  --  ot  armor,  obtained   1,. 
its   area,  was  such   tli:it  future  hroad-ido  ii""  -  l.nl-   were 
liuilt  alter  her  icnerul  |iliin.     Table  I!  -how-  better  than  a 
•  I  li'.n  the  relative   imiils   in    rc-pc.-l.   .,1    u 

i.l"    till'     lull','    Illl'l     III''    -hort    M'S-cls.        Till-     Ccllerophon    wa- 
ttle first  vessel  in  tin-  llritish  liliv.v  lilted  with  the  balanced 
rudder      i.  r.  with    the   axis   about    "Hi'  Plinth    uf  thu   total 
width  In. in   the  forward  edge.     This  na-  taken  Iron 
monitiii  '.    vihcic    il    had   |.i..\cd    very   clli.-icnl.     To   plow)  | 
tin-  "M  -tvlu  rudder  of  the  Minotaur  da-*,  with  an  area 
of  only  I!>S  M|imro  feet,  at  an  angle  of  2.'l°  with  the  keel, 
tin-  engines  working  nt  full  speed,  required    IS  men  at  the 

wheel,  and  no  less  than  tin  more  :it  thu  tackles  c< cctcd 

with  ilir  tiller:  while  the  licllorophon's  rudiler,  24H  square 
lei  i  area,  could  bo  |>ut  at  un  angle  of  37°  b.y  *  men.  In  large 
irun  I  il  now  generally  applied  for  this  purpose. 

(H)  Inspecting  the  models  nf  the  iron-dads,  Hie  follow- 
ing will  explain  the  gain  by  the  change  from  line  to  full 
water  lines.  The  shape  of  hull  which  will  give  maximum 
displacement  with  given  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
an. I  draught  is  obviously  a  parallclopipedon.  Thequantity 
of  this  circumscribing  solid  that  is  always  cut  away  in 
forming  the  mo  lei  determine*  the  degree  of  fineness  of 
the  water  lines.  In  the  Minotaur,  for  example  ( 10,395  tons), 
where  much  wa.s  conceded  to  fineness  of  model,  the  dis- 
placement (carrying  power)  is  51  per  cent,  of  the  solid;  in 
tin-  liellorophon  (71.riil  tons)  il  is  02  per  cent.  On  a  six 
hours'  trial  the  former  made  14. Hi  knots,  the  engines  exert- 
ing HI'.)::  horse-power;  on  a  similar  trial,  both  vessels  hav- 
ing lieen  out  nt'  >lock  but  a  few  days,  the  latter  made  14 
ktioti  uiih  fil'JO  horse-power,  the  liellorophon  thus  re- 
quiring, praetirally,  the  same  power  as  the  Minotaur  to  I 

1  at  the  same  speed  2SOO  tons  less  weight.  This  is 
due  to  superior  fineness  of  model  of  the  former.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  use  of  so  great  power  to  give 
11  knots  to  a  ship  so  small,  comparatively,  as  the  Bellor- 
ophon,  would  be  inadmissible:  but  in  an  iron-clad,  where 
so  much  of  the  displacement  must  be  used  to  carry  armor 
and  armament,  the  cape  is  very  ditfcrent.  The  full  water- 
lines,  together  with  making  the  transverse  sections,  in  the 
extreme  fore-and-aft  bodies,  in  the  shape  of  U,  instead  of 
V.  ns  is  usual,  constitute  the  changes  in  models  adopted  by 
the  ehief  eoiistrnet.ir.  Tin  -e  principles  have  been  carried 
out  in  all  iron-clads  built  after  the  long,  sharp  Minotaur 
system  was  set  nsidc  in  1861.  But  to  keep  the  high  speed 
of  the  early  ships  depended  altogether  on  the  ability  of  the 
engine-builders  to  construct  machinery  of  much  greater 
power  than  had  been  before  required.  To  their  success  in 
mplijhing  this  the  speed  of  Mr.  Reed's  models  it  due. 

(19)  Respecting  the  advantages  of  these  changes,  it  has 
been  held  by  some  that  as  the  armor-piercing  power  of 
guns  has  been  brought  to  so  high  a  point,  the  armor  of 
the  short,  bluff  iron-clads  is  of  but  little  if  of  any  more 
value  than  the  thinner  armor  of  their  predecessors,  and 
consequently  that  the  Minotaurs,  from  the  greater  number 
of  guns  their  length  enables  them  to  mount,  would  be  the 
victors  in  an  open-sea  fight.     If,  however,  broadside  iron- 
clads can  be  made  to  carry  armor  thick  enough  to  cope 
with  the  guns  now  built  (which  is  doubtful),  it  will  be  by 
following  the  changes  which  have  increased  their  flotative 
power. 

(20)  A  change  in  the  mode  of  constructing  the  hull  was 
introduced  at  the  same  time  with  those  mentioned — viz.  a 


skilful  economizing  of  material,  which  added  to  the  propor 
ti'.n  nl'  weight  --  L'lins,  armor,  etc. — curried  with  giv.n 
dimen-ions.  This  is  a  modilicntinn  "t  the  cellular  or 

d-iuhlc-bottoni    r\-teni,   tir-t   carried   out  '•' 
-.-ale  in  tin  ii.      Iron  ships  are  ii-iially  built  on 

what  i-    called    the   tr:in  "i  —  i.  <.    the    plates    are 

ri\  etc.  I  tit  <-..nl  in i-  :inirle  if  ill  1 1  nine-  t  mining  in  mi  gun- 
wale to  gunw  ;ilc.  ^i:irc:l  ;th.,tlt  1  S  inches.  11  nd  strengl  hen cil 

l.v  deep  |l,,<,r  plate«:  l.'iigitudinal  strength  is  added  I',  by 
au  placed  between  and  over  the  frames.  The  cellular 
•i  was  ail'.ptol  m  the  Bcllepiph-in  to  save  weight,  sim- 
plify construction,  and  t'>  increase  l.oth  -trenglh  ;ui'l  -at.-t\  . 
In  tin-  In"!  :i  type,  of  all  built  on  this  system)  the  usual 
an/le  iron  rilis.  c.xccpt  high  up  on  the  -ide.  are  dispensed 
with.  Conlinnou*  longitudinal  frames,  thiiteeu  in  num- 
ber, the  centi  .•  ..in-  I ie i n _'  <.\  er  the  keel-plate,  beginning  at 
the  lower  edirc  ,.!  the  armor,  are  curried  well  into  the  bow 
mid  stern  :  U  'in  17  to  49  inches  in  depth;  they 

add  to  the  longitudinal  and  local  strength  of  the  ship.  Be- 
twcen  them,  at  intervals  about  twice  as  great  as  the  ribs  in 
the  transverse  system,  bracket-frames  of  equal  depth  are 
fitted.  This  construction  thus  forms  a  cellular  framing,  on 
the  out-i'lo  of  which  the  bottom  plating  is  ri\  cted,  while  .in 
the  inside  a  water-tight  inner  bottom  is  similarly  fasten. -'I, 
which  extends  two-thirds  of  the  vessel's  length,  and  trans- 
versely well  up  on  the  turn  of  the  bilge,  where  it  is  joined  on 
each  side  by  the  vertical  wing-passage  bulkheads  (common 
to  all  English  iron-clads  with  iron  bulls),  which  extend  up 
to,  and  thus  in  effect  continue  to  the  main  de<-k,  the  water- 
tight inner  skin.  The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
bottoms  is  thus  divided  up  into  cells  deep  enough  for  men 
to  enter  and  paint  every  part.  Most  of  the  iron-clads  built 
on  this  system  have  three  of  the  longitudinals  mode  water- 
tight, also  the  transverse  bracket-frames  at  distances  of 
about  20  feet.  Should  the  outer  plating  only  be  raptured, 
the  water  would  be  confined  to  the  space  between  the  two 
h.itti.ins;  should  both  be  broken  through,  the  ship  would 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  one  with  a  single  skin  :  she 
wonldthen  depend  on  the  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cellular  system  saves  some  7  per 
cent,  in  weight  of  iron,  while  at  the  same  time  it  adds  to  the 
longitudinal  strength  some  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reed  and  others  place  great  reliance  on  the  numer- 
ous water-tight  divisions  of  this  system,  as  adding  to  the 
ship's  chances  of  escape  from  being  sunk  if  struck  by  tor- 
pedoes. There  i»  much  in  favor  of  this  view  if  the  torpedo 
is  a  canister  of  explosive,  to  be  placed  near  the  enemy's 
side  by  fastening  it  to  a  spar  rigged  out  from  a  vessel  or 
carried  by  a  swift  launch  ;  out  with  a  heavy  torpedo,  con- 
taining several  hundredweight  of  explosive,  fired  in  contact 
with  the  iron-olad's  sides  below  the  armor,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  double  bottom  would  save  the  vessel  so  at- 
tacked from  destruction.  The  iron  hulls  of  armored  ships 
are  now  so  skilfully  built  that  it  is  not  probable  any  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  weight  of  material  can  bo  made.  The 
iron-clads  of  the  Audacious  class  ( 1869)  and  the  Alexandra, 
just  launched,  it  may  be  said,  have  the  least  weight  of 
hull  that  is  compatible  with  a  duo  regard  to  safety.  The 
following  example  will  show  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  :  The  total  weight  of  the  Defence  (1861-62)  is  6073 
tons,  and  of  the  Audacious  (186U)  610.1  tons:  the  hull  of 
the  Defence  weighs  3474  tons,  and  the  weights  carried — 
viz.  armor,  guns,  etc.  etc. — are  but  2599;  the  Audacious* 
hull  weighs  only  2667  tons,  while  the  weights  carried  are 
3436  tons. 
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(21)  Table  C  shows  the  proportion  of  the  weight  carried 
to  the  weight  of  the  hull  alone  in  several  typical  iron-dads. 
The  ratio  that  the  weight  of  each  of  the  elements  which 
together  make  the  complete  vessel  bears  to  the  total  dis- 
placement ia  set  down  in  decimals:    by  multiplying  the 
displacement  by  these,  the  actual  weight  of  the  elements, 
guns,  armor,  fuel,  etc.,  will  be  ascertained.     It  is  seen  that 
those  broadside  vessels  with  full  models  and  cellular  bot- 
toms  carry  larger  proportionate   loads  than    the   others, 
while  those  which  stand  the  highest  in  this  ratio  are  the 
rains,  as  the  Tonnerre,  and  the  monitors,  as  Devastation. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  they  are  unincumbered  with 
the  rigging  and  other  paraphernalia  of  the  broadside  ships, 
as  well  as  from  the  loss  height  of  side  exposed  above  water. 
Before  the  time  of  iron-clads.  wooden  hulls  for  large  ocean- 
steamers  were  about  given  up,  but  the  use  of  iron  was  so 
successfully  opposed  for  naval  purposes  that  no  iron  war- 
ship of  any  consequence  had  been  built  up  to  that  period. 
This  was  changed  so  suddenly  that  it  may  well  cause  sur- 
prise.    The  reasons  are  obvious :    one   of  the   important 
points  in  an  iron-clad  is  to  secure  adequate  strength  with 
the  least  weight ;  in  well-built  wooden  iron-clads,  as  the 
Lord  Clyde  (see  Table  C),  the  hull  alone  requires  one-half 
the  displacement.     Wooden  hulls,  even  unarmored,  always 
work  and  twist  more  or  less ;  when  iron  plates  are  bolted 
to  their  sides,  this  evil  is  increased:  and  whether  they  are 
wholly  or  partially  armored,  they  can  bo  set  on  fire  by 
shells.     This  is  not  the  case  with  properly-built  iron  hulls, 
which  will  last  a  great  many  years  if  well  cared  for.  while 
the  wooden  ones  are  sure  to  rot  and  need  continual  repairs. 
Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fit  in  them  efficient  water- 
tight   bulkheads.     The   English    wooden    iron-clads    are 
mostly  "converted"  line-of-battle  ships.    The  French  were 
deficient  in  iron  shipbuilding  facilities  or  experience,  and 
consequently  used  wood,  but  their  latest  constructions  are 
of -iron.     The  rapid  fouling  of  the  bottoms  of  iron  ships 
has  been  so  far  overcome  by  the  device  of  applying  a  layer 
of  wood  and  sheathing  it  with  copper  that  even  the  most 
important  non-armored  naval  vessels  are  now  built  of  iron. 

(22)  As  has  been  observed,  the  change  in  the  design  of 
iron-clads  from  the  beginning  has  been  guided  by  the  con- 
stant tendency — at  no  time  stronger  than  at  the  present — 
to  diminish  the  number  and  increase  the  power  of  guns. 
Carry  this   idea  of  concentration  to   extremes,    and   the 
monitor  principle  of  1854  is  reached.     The  early  abandon- 
ment of  complete  protection,  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  the  central-armored  casemate,  with  its   recessed   ports 
and  the  armored  water-line  belt;  the  full  models  to  increase 
flotative  capacity;  the  efforts  made  to  save  weight  in  hull, 
the  saving  to  go  in  increased  thickness  of  armor, — all  show 
the  exertions  that  have  been  made  to  make  the  iron-clads 
keep  pace  with  the  penetrating  power  of  guns,  which  seem 
always  to  be  a  little  in  advance.     An  inspection  of  Tables 
A  and  D  shows  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  iron- 
clads afloat  can  be  pierced  by  shells  from  medium  guns — 
viz.  rifles,  French,  English,  and  German,  of  from  7  to  10 
inches  bore. 

(23)  The  outline  diagrams,  drawn  to  scale,  show  the 
varieties  in  the  modes  of  disposing  the  armor  that  have 
been  successively  tried  from  the  La  Gloire  and  Warrior  up 
to  the  present  time.     Several  of  these  look  as  though  the 
arrangement  was  made  more  to  meet  the  crotchets  of  current 
naval   opinion   than   in  accordance  with  any   recognized 
principle.     The  dark  tints  show  the  area  of  thickest  armor, 
the  medium  tint  that  of  less  thickness,  and  the  light  tint 
the  thinnest  of  all.    The  chief  particulars  of  all  these  classes 
are  given  in  Table  A. 

FIG.  1. 


Warrior  class,  central  casemate. 
Fio.  2. 


Achilles,  central  casemate  and  water-line  belt. 
Fio.  3. 


Lord  Clyde,  wholly  armored,  as  Gloire,  Minotaur,  etc. 
Fro.  4. 


Hector,  armor-belt  above  water-line. 


FIG.  5. 


Hercules,  central  casemate  and  belt, ' 
Fio.  6. 


'ith  end  screens. 


Invincible,  central  casemate  and  belt,  adopted  in  Audacious 
class. 

Fio.  7. 


Monarch,  rigged  turret  ship. 
Fio.  8. 


Cerberus,  type  of  English  monitors. 
FIG.  9. 


Captain,  rigged  turret  vessel,  with  low  freeboard,  planned  by 
Coles.    (This  vessel  capsized  in  a  moderate  gale.) 

(24)  By  placing  in  contrast  the  following  ships,  a  clear  idea 
will  be  had  of  the  progress  during  some  fifteen  years  in  the 
construction  of  broadside  iron-clads.  Compare  La  Gloire, 
5530  tons  (1859-60),  sides  wholly  plated  with  armor,  the 
piercing  figure  of  whiiJ'  is  45  and  40,  armament  36  light 
guns,  with  the  RedouUable,  now  on  the  stocks,  8658  tons, 
water-lino  and  cenfcral  casemate  plated  with  armor,  the 
P.  F.  of  which  is  108,  and  the  armament  6  heavy  guns. 
Also,  the  Warrior,  8950  tons  (1861-62),  with  a  patch  o'f  armor 
on  her  sides,  the  P.  F.  of  which  is  53,  and  the  armament 
26  light  guns,  with  the  Alexandra,  just  launched,  9292  tons, 
two-story  central  casemate,  and  water-line  belt  covered  with 
armor,  the  P.  F.  from  70  to  160,  and  the  armament  10  heavy 
guns.  The  Alexandra,  one  of  the  latest  English  construc- 
tions, is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  the  broadside  tvjie. 
A  cut  and  description  of  this  ship  will  therefore  be  of  in- 
terest. Her  dimensions  are  given  in  Table  A.  She  is  fitted 

FIG.  10. 


English  broadside  iron-clad  Alexandra. 

with  twin  screws,  driven  by  engines  of  8000  horse-power, 
and  the  estimated  speed  is  14  knots.  Armor. — The  belt 
shown  by  deep  shading  in  the  cut  is  12  inches  thick  amid- 
ships, tapering  to  a  much  less  thickness  at  the  ends.  The 
first  story  of  the  casemate,  shown  by  the  middle  shading, 
is  plated  with  8-inch  armor,  and  the  second  story,  shown 
by  the  light  tint,  with  armor  C  inches  thick  ;  the  teak  back- 
ing on  sides  and  casemate  is  10  inches  thick.  The  8  and 
6  inch  armor  which  shields  the  armament  is  a  miserable  de- 
fence against  the  artillery  now  carried  by  the  principal  na- 
vies. The  reason  of  this  is.  as  London  Engineering  (from 
which  the  cut  and  particulars  are  taken)  says,  "the  ship 
must  before  all  things  be  kept  above  water."  In  order  to 
localize  the  effect  of  a  shell  exploding  between  decks,  the 
casemate  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  armored  bulk- 
head; but  the  effect  of  a  600  or  700  pound  shell,  containing, 
as  it  does,  some  five  times  greater  bursting  charge  than  the 
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2-1  r, 


hc:i\  ic-t  shells  so  much  dreaded  in  the  day «  of  wooden  walls, 
and  which  made  such  havoc  on  the  Alabama,  bursting  in- 
iihi-r  compartment  of  the  two-story  casemate  of  the 
Alexandra,  aiminc;  tin-  guns  and  gunners,  can  hardly  fail  to 
place  them  //../•«  !/••  f<,ni>itit.  The  short  interval  necessary 
for  tin'  c\p!o-icin  of  the  bursting  charge,  which  is  lirccl  by 
tin'  heat  jrcm-raicd  by  the  impact  mi  striking  the  armor,  is 
about  siilliciciit  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  shell  through  it 
hd'oe  i!  inn-!-.  Thus,  the  armor  is  mad*  uj6  of  to  doctfoj 
the  guns  and  gunner*  it  i»  designed  to  protect.  The  ar- 
!  bdi  r.,r«:n-d  i"  carried  dn»n  ( -cc  figure)  over  the 
ram,  to  strengthen  the  latter,  a*  well  as  to  guard  the  vitals 
of  the  ship  from  raking  fire  from  ahead.  The  magazines, 
etc.  arc  similarly  protected  by  an  armored  bulkhead  A.  A 

| uliarity  of  this  ship  i-  the  method  of  mounting  the  guns; 

in  the  second  story  of  the  casemate,  behind  the  6-inch  ar- 
mor, two  25-ton  rifles  ami  two  of  18  tons  are  mounted; 
th>'-o  arc  shown  at  A  and  It,  Fitf.  2;  the  25-ton  rifles  arc 
arranged  to  point  dome  2°  across  the  bow,  and  about 
the  same  distance  abaft  the  beam;  the  18-ton  rifles  are 
similarly  arranged  in  the  after  corner  of  the  casemate.  In 
the  first  story,  behind  the  S-int'h  armor,  eight  18-ton  rifles 
are  carried  ;  six  of  these,  shown  at  D,  Fig.  2,  point  from 
the  broadsirle,  while  the  two  shown  at  C  in  the  forward 
<  rs.  are  arranged  similarly  to  the  two  25-ton  guns  above 
them.  In  order  that  the  ^nns  in  the  corners  of  the  case- 
mate (A,  B,  and  C  guns)  may  point  ahead  or  astern,  the 
outside  skin  of  the  ship  forward  and  aft  of  casemate,  as 
shown  by  figure,  is  sot  back  about  10  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  upper  edge  of  the  armored  water-line  belt.  The  wis- 
d'lin  of  spending  so  much  money  (some  $2,500,000)  on  a 
vessel  of  this  character  in  these  days  of  700-pounder  rifles 
is  questioned  by  many  authorities.  Engineering  says,  if 
so  much  money  was  to  be  spent,  it  should  have  been  on  a 
monitor,  such  as  an  Inflexible,  or  even  upon  a  Devastation. 
The  Temerairo  (see  Table  A),  lately  launched,  differs  from 
the  Alexandra  chiefly  in  the  plan  of  carrying  her  battery 
and  the  reduction  of  her  masts  from  three  to  two — a  com- 
promise between  a  mastless  monitor  and  a  full-rigged  ship. 
She  will  have  11"  plates  for  the  protection  of  the  hull,  and 
2"  horizontal  deck-plating.  The  main  battery  will  carry 
two  25-ton  rifles  in  its  forward  part,  mounted  to  fire  di- 
rectly ahead  or  in  broadside ;  in  the  after  part,  which  is 
cut  oil"  from  the  fore  part  by  an  armed  bulkhead,  there 
are  mounted  four  18-ton  rifles,  arranged  to  fire  simply 
in  broadside.  This  battery,  then,  can  fire  three  guns  in 
each  broadside— one  25-ton  rifle  and  two  18-ton  rifles. 
The  upper  battery  directly  over  this  will  mount  one  25-ton 
rifle  at  the  forward,  and  one  18-ton  rifle  at  the  after  end. 
The  low  turret,  over  which  the  gun  at  the  fore  is  fired,  is  of 
10"  armor,  and  "  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  lookout  house, 
as  well  as  a  partial  protection  for  guns  and  gunners."  The 
turret  for  the  other  gun  is  armored  with  8"  plates.  There 
will  be  two  independent  propellers,  driven  by  two  sets  of 
engines,  separated  by  a  longitudinal  bulkhead  (as  is  the 
ease  with  all  the  later  double-screw  iron-dads  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy) ;  the  total  horse-power  will  be  7000,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  give  a  speed  of  14  knots. 

(25)  Ratling. — When  the  high  broadside  iron-dads  were 
introduced,  it  was  thought  generally  by  naval  men  that  on 
account  of  their  assumed  top-heaviness  they  would  be  de- 
ficient in  stability,  and  consequently  that  they  would  roll 
much  more  than  the  old  wooden  vessels.  The  trials  made 
in  1863  respecting  these  qualities  (according  to  M.  Xavier 
Raymond  in  Kerne  dm  Deux  Munilei)  with  the  French 
iron  dad«  Solferino,  Magenta,  Couronne,  Invincible,  and 
Normandie,  and  the  wooden  lino-of-battle  ships  Napol£on 
and  Tourville,  proved  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous.  The 
average  total  roll  of  the  iron-clada  was  38.4°,  and  of  the 
unarmored  ships  39°.  It  was  observed  on  these  trials  that 
the  ships  with  the  highest  centres  of  gravity — with  the  least 
distance  between  that  centre  and  the  metacentre  (see  NAVAL 
Am •HiTECTi'KE) — rolled  the  least.  But  such  rolling  will  in 
any  case  seriously  interfere  to  prevent  accurate  practice  for 
great  guns.  The  chief  point  (and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
noticed  here)  which  influences  rolling  is  the  distance  that  the 
mctaeentrc  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight  of  ves- 
sel ;  when  the  distance  is  great,  the  ship  is  very  "stiff"  and 
will  safely  carry  large  area  of  sails,  but  this  is  usually  accom- 
panicil  I iv  very  violent  rolling.  Since  these  facts, long  known 
to  scientific  naval  constructors,  were  experimentally  con- 
linn.  .1  hy  the  French  trials,  the  metacentrio  height  has  been 
IttMMd  gradually  in  all  broadside  iron-clads,  until,  it  is  bc- 
lic\cd.  I  lie  minimum  compatible  with  safety  has  been  nearly 
reached.  This  has  been  attended  with  less  amplitude  of 
roll,  and  has  increased  what  is  technically  called  dynamic 
stability.  (See  NAVAL  AHCHITECTI-KE.)  In  the  most  severe 
rMordwl  tests  with  the  English  iron-clads  the  Bellerophon 
rolh  I  :".i  If,"  to  starboard  and  13°  to  port,  and  the  Lord 
Clvdc  •_>:!•'  to  starboard  and  241°  to  port.  The  monitors, as 
long  practice  has  shown,  are  remarkably  steady ;  this  is  not 


i  in  most  cases  due  to  the  cause  mentioned  respecting  the 
high-sided  vessels,  but  it  is  due  to  the  comparati  vely  short 

I  distance  they  rise  above  the  water-line  and  the  dear  decks, 
without  any  bulwarks  to  retain  water.  The  wa\c-  cannot 
ru-h  up  their  sides  and  heel  them  over;  the  water  that 
reaches  their  decks  quickly  flows  off  again,  there  being  no- 
thing to  keep  it  on.  In  Assistant  Secretary  Fox's 
of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  monitor  Miantono- 
moh,  he  says:  "The  extreme  lurch  observed  when  lying 
broadside  to  a  heavy  sea  and  moderate  gale  was  7°  to  wind- 
ward and  4°  to  leeward."  The  reports  of  the  experience 
of  officers  on  other  monitors  is  to  the  same  effect.  But  this 


of  the  monitor  type  does  not  show  that  they  are 
capable  of  carrying  large  sail-power.  The  angle  through 
which  they  may  be  heeled  without  passing  the  point  (al- 
though it  takes  great  force  to  heel  them  so  far)  at  wbidi 
the  righting  effort  becomes  zero  is  much  less  than  in  a 
high-sided  ship;  hence,  low  freeboard  and  great  sail-area 
cannot  be  safely  combined.  The  English  ship  Captain,  a 
low-sided  turret  iron-clad,  with  high  centre  of  gravity,  in- 
tended to  combine  the  merits  of  the  turret  with  full  sail- 
power,  designed  by  a  captain  in  the  Knglish  navy,  cap- 
sized and  carried  with  her  to  the  bottom  nearly  all  on 
board.  At  an  angle  of  keel  of  14°  this  vessel  had  a  re- 
serve of  righting-power  represented  by  410  foot-tons,  while 
Mr.  Reed's  high-sided  turret-ship  Monarch  has  6500  at  the 
same  angle. 

(26)  Armor   and   Ount.  —  When    the   reconstruction   of 
navies  was  begun  by  the  application  of  iron  armor  (1X59- 
61),  the  most  powerful  gun  in  service  was  the  8-inch  68- 
pounder  smooth-bore,  which  with  a  charge  of  16  pounds 
gave  1600  feet  per  second  initial  velocity  to  the  shot.    The 
first  iron-clads  were  proof  against  this,  with  considerable 
margin,  but  from  their  time  the  power  of  guns  has  been 
steadily  increasing.     France  and  England  were  no  sooner 
committed  to  the  innovation  of  armor  than  great  perplex- 
ity arose  regarding  its  inadequacy  to  withstand  the  tests 
to  which  it  was  foreseen  it  would  soon  be  submitted.     In 
1844,  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  12-inch  shot  had  been  fired  through 
44  inches  of  laminated  iron,  and  8  feet  of  sand  besides. 
The  Warrior  was  hardly  through  with  her  trial-trip  when 
the  10^-inch  smooth-bore  gun  put  a  150-pound  shot  through 
a  representative  of  her  armor,  and  shortly  after  the  same 
gun  penetrated  54-inch  armor  and  9  inches  backing.    Suc- 
ceeding this,  the  Horsfall  13-inch  smooth-bore  sent  its  270- 
pound  shot  through  the  same  armor,  making  a  hole  some  2 
feet  in  diameter  ;  at  800  yards  it  nearly  made  a  clean  breach. 
Whit  worth    followed  with  his  hexagonal  rifle,  and  sent  a 
130-pound  7-inch  shell  through  the  Minotaur's   5}-inch 
armor  ;  exploding  in  the  backing,  it  made  a  clean  breach 
through.     Other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  might  be 
cited;  it  is  enough  to  state,  however,  that  these  huge  ships 
at  this  early  date  were  vulnerable  to  what  are  now  regard- 
ed as  small  guns.     The  15-inch  smooth-bores  afloat  in  our 
monitors  in  1862  could  make  a  large  hole  through  the  ar- 
mor of  any  of  the  European  iron-clads  built  before  the  end 
of  the  civil  war.    A  writer  in  Revue  dcs  DCHJC  Mo»de»  states 
that  the  guns  made  for  La  Gloire   had    been  proved   at 
Oavres  to  be  competent  to  pierce  the  Warrior's  armor  at 
considerable  ranges.     It  is  in  evidence  before  a  select  com- 
mittee on  ordnance  (London,  1862)  that  the  6J-inch  French 
naval  rifle  (Aug.,  1861)  put  a  100-pound  shot  through  1J 
inches  of  iron,  18  inches  backing,  and  1  inch  inner  skin  at 
1089  yards.     These  early  experiments  show  that  as  soon 
as  it  was  established  that  guns  were  required  for  a  new 
purpose  they  were  speedily  produced.     The  progress  made 
in  ordnance  shows  there  was  good  reason  for  the  tendency, 
early  developed,  to  increase  the  thickness  of  armor  by  con- 
centrating it  over  a  small  area;  otherwise  ships  could  not 
float  any  adequate  protection.     Ordnance  (see  ORDXAXCK 
and  AIITILI.EKY)  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article;  only 
enough  will  be  said  about  it  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relations, 
present  and  prospective,  between  the  resistance  of  armor 
and  the  power  of  guns. 

(27)  The  chief  advantage  of  the  rifle  as  compared  with 
smooth-bore  artillery  for  naval  warfare  and  coast  defence 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  greater  penetrative  power, 
as  well  as  the  increased  distance  that  the  elongated  rifle 
projectile  will  maintain  sufficient  n'«  rim  to  pierce  armor. 
For  instance,  if  the  1000-pound    ball  from  our  20-inch 
smooth-bore  was  cast  into  an  elongated  projectile  of  the 
same  weight,  of  say  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  discharged 
from  a  rifle  with  the  same  energy,  its  penetrative  power 
would  exceed  the  former  nearly  proportionally  to  its  di- 
minished circumference  —  about  33  per  cent.  ;  while,  owing 
to  the  lesser  resistance  the  atmosphere  would  present  to  its 
progress,  it  would  retain  a  far  higher  ratio  of  its  energy 
throughout  its  flight  than  the  spherical  shot.    Smooth-bores 
have  long  ceased  to  be  thought  of  as  weapons  to  attack 
armor. 

(28)  The  early  experiments  with  ordnance  vt.  armor  were 
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desultory  and  unsystematic ;  the  best  kind  of  gun  and  pro- 
jectile, and  quality  of  powder  best  suited  to  answer  the 
new  requirements,  were  a  long  time  in  reaching  anything 
like  a  settled  basis:  even  now  on  some  of  these  points 
opinions  differ  widely.  Subsequently,  however,  they  were 
very  systematically  conducted,  and  from  the  records  which 
were  kept  of  the  work  of  various  kinds  of  guns,  powder, 
nnd  projectiles  on  various  thicknesses,  qualities,  and  sys- 
tems of  armor,  artillerists  were  able  to  make  close  calcula- 
tion respecting  the  imrl;  required  of  projectiles  of  different 
materials  and  forms  to  penetrate  a  given  thickness  of  ar- 
mor. The  velocities  of  projectiles  at  various  distances,  from 
the  muzzle  up  to  several  thousand  yards,  were  determined, 
and,  knowing  this  velocity  at  different  distances  (from  ex- 


("'I 
\  2;,)' 


pcrimcnt),   the   work   (energy)    is   expressed    by 

which  gives  the  height  from  which  the  projectile  would  fall 
to  attain  the  ascertained  velocity;  this,  multiplied  by  its 
weight,  gives  its  energy  in  foot-pounds  or  tons  (the  hitter 
unit  being  used  for  convenience — viz.  pounds  or  tons  niisr<i 
1  foot).  From  the  great  number  of  firings  against  amior, 
the  resistance  it  presented  to  penetration  was  likewise  es- 
tablished; hence,  very  close  predictions  could  be  made  as 
to  the  strength  of  any  proposed  armor  and  the  energy  re- 
quired of  the  projectile  to  overcome  it. 

(29)  The  energy  required  to  penetrate  a  given  thickness 
of  armor,  expressed  in  foot-tons,  for  every  inch  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  projectile,  is  called  the  piercing  Jtynrc. 


TABLE  D. — Showing  the  Penetrating  Energy  in  foot-ton*  per  inch  of  the  Circumference  of  the  Projectile,  at  various 

Distances  in  yard*  from  the  Muzzle  of  the  Gun. 


Guns,  Woolwich  rifle*. 

Distance  in  j-arda. 

J 
9 

700 
600 

as 

400 
250 
180 
115 

it 

** 

11 

I 
li 
o 

* 

li 

r 

At 

muz- 
lie. 

200. 

WO. 

600. 

800. 

1000. 

law. 

1400. 

1600. 

1800. 

2000. 

2200. 

2100. 

2600. 

2800. 

3000. 

3200. 

3100. 

3600. 

3800. 

4000. 

Ibs. 
110 
85 

70 
50 
35 
H 

feet 
per  sec. 
1300 
1300 
1315 
1364 
1420 
1413 
1525 

In. 
12 

11 
10 
9 
8 

7 

tona. 
H 

25 
18 
12 

6i 

219 
188 
187 

125 
100 

85 

211 

181 
180 
159 
118 
94 
79 

204 
174 
173 
152 
111 
88 
73 

198 
167 
167 
147 
105 
83 
67 

Pene 

192 
161 
161 
140 
100 
78 
63 

trati 
186 
155 
156 
134 
95 
74 
58 

ng  e 
180 
149 
150 
129 
90 
70 
54 

nerg 
174 
144 
145 
124 
85 
66 
61 

yper 
169 

140 
120 
81 
63 
48 

Inch 
164 
135 
136 
115 
77 
60 
45 

of  el 
159 
131 
132 
111 
74 
58 
411 

rcum 
155 
127 
128 
107 
71 
55 
41 

fere 
151 
123 
125 
104 
68 
53 
39 

nee 
147 
120 
122 
101 
66 
51 
37 

In 

Ml 

117 
119 
98 
64 
50 
36 

foot- 
140 
114 
116 
98 
62 
48 
35 

tons. 
137 
112 
113 
93 
61 
47 
34 

134 
110 
111 
91 
59 
45 
33 

131 
108 
109 
89 
58 
44 
32 

129 
106 
107 
87 
56 
43 
31 

127 
104 
105 
86 
55 
42 
30 

NOTE.— If  the  piercing  figure  of  any  armor  is  but  equal  to  the  penetrating  energy  of  any  of  the  projectiles,  as  (riven  in  tin-  talilo, 
the  distance  from  the  gun,  at  which  penetration  will  result,  will  be  found  in  yards  over  this  figure.  Thus,  the  piercing  figure  of 
the  6-inch  armor  of  the  Bellerophon  is  70;  by  referring  to  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  7-inch  rifle  will  penetrate  up  to  400  yards, 
the  8-inch  up  to  1200  yards,  the  9-iuch  up  to  2200  yards,  the  10-inch  to  over  4000  yards,  and  so  on. 


Table  D  shows  the  energy  expressed  in  foot-torn,  at  va- 
rious ranges,  for  each  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  pro- 
jectiles of  the  Woolwich  wrought-iron  rifle,  supplied  to  the 
British  navy.  A  large  number  of  these  figures  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  experiment,  as  recorded  in  the  English  Blue- 
books  ;  the  others  are  calculated  from  these  according  to 
the  data  found  in  the  same  authority ;  they  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  purpose  intended — viz.  to  show  near  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  distance  at  which  the  guns 
will  penetrate  iron-clads.  To  show  that  this  table  will  also 
apply  with  practical  accuracy  to  the  -German  and  French 
naval  rifles  of  nearly  corresponding  calibre,  Table  E  is 
given,  which  compares  their  power  with  the  Woolwich 
ordnance : 

TABLE  E. — Companion  of  French,  English,  and  German 
Naval  Gtins. 


Kncrgy 

GON8. 

Bore, 
Inch, 

Weight 
of 
gun. 
tons. 

Weight 
of  pro- 
jectile, 
Ibs. 

Powder, 
charge, 
Ibs. 

Muzzle 
ve- 
locity. 

Total 
energy, 
foot- 
tons. 

per 
pound 
of  pow- 
der, 
foot* 

tons. 

(French.... 

6.48 

99.3 

16.5 

1312 

1185 

71.8 

4  English... 

7. 

e'i'" 

115 

30 

1561 

1943 

64.8 

1  German... 

6.79 

123 

25.35 

1559 

2073 

81.7 

(French.... 

7.63 

si"" 

165.4 

33.1 

1486 

2533 

76.5 

-(English... 

8. 

9 

180 

35 

1413 

2492 

71.2 

(German- 

8.23 

9.8 

217.2 

37.48 

1385 

2889 

71.1 

French.... 

9.49 

14 

317.6 

61.7 

1427 

4484 

72.7 

English  ... 

9. 

12 

250 

50 

1420 

3496 

69.9 

German... 

9.49 

15 

306.4 

52.91 

1312 

3657 

69.1 

French.... 

10.80 

22 

476 

88.2 

1378 

6273 

71.1 

English... 

11. 

25 

535 

85 

1315 

6415 

75.5 

German... 

10.23 

22 

414.5 

70.55 

1385 

5514 

78.2 

French.... 

12.6 

34.5 

760.5 

136.69 

1312 

9077 

66.4 

English... 

12. 

35 

700 

110 

1300 

8205 

74.6 

The  piercing  figure  of  the  armor  of  most  important  iron- 
clads is  given  in  Column  11  of  Table  A ;  by  comparing  this 
figure  (the  energy  per  inch  of  shot's  circumference  required 
to  penetrate)  with  the  energy  per  inch  of  the  several  pro- 
jectiles (Table  D),  the  distance  in  yards  at  which  the  various 
vessels  will  be  penetrated  is  found. 

(30)  A  wrought  iron  and  steel  rifle  is  now  constructing 
at  Woolwich  which  will  weigh  81  tons ;  diameter  of  bore, 
14  inches;  the  projectile  will  weigh  about  1200  pounds; 
and  the  powder-charge,  some  200  pounds,  will  give  an 
initial  velocity  to  it  of  about  1300  feet  per  second.  The 
shot,  approximating  from  the  results  with  other  large  guns, 
will  have  an  energy  of  320  foot-tons  per  inch  at  2000  yards, 
and  it  is  expected  that  at  that  distance  it  will  penetrate 
20  inches  of  iron.*  Krupp  has  furnished  the  following 

*  Si n (••(.-  tliis  was  in  type  this  enormous  gun  has  been  success- 
fully tired  with  its  original  calibre  of  14  inches;  the  calibre  was 
subsequently  bored  up  to  15  inches,  and  the  gun  tired  with  300 
pounds  of  1.5  and  2  inch  powder,  Riving  the  velocity  of  1540 
feet  per  second  to  a  projectile  of  1466  pounds  weight.  The  force 
of  this  shot  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  estimated  to  be  about 
22,500  foot-tons. 


particulars  to  the  German  government  respecting  a  huge 
gun  he  is  about  to  commence:  Diameter  of  bore,  18.22 
inches;  weight  of  shell,  2000  pounds  ;  powder-charge,  500 
pounds,  which  will  give  an  energy  of  about  460  foot-tons 
per  inch  at  2000  yards:  this  will  probably  pierce  the  24- 
inch  armor  of  the  Inflexible  now  building  at  Chatham.  The 
Inflexible  is  to  be  armed  with  four  of  these  81-ton  guns. 
The  bursting-charge  of  the  shells  for  these  huge  pieces  will 
be  very  large.  It  must  be  remembered  respecting  tho,-c 
huge  guns  that  the  difficulties  in  construction  and  the  dan- 
ger attending  their  use  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  and  were  it  not  for  the  improvements 
in  gunpowder  introduced  by  the  late  Gen.  Rodman  their 
failure  would  be  almost  certain.  All  the  experiments  and 
calculations  that  have  been  given  are  based  on  the  shut 
striking  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  but  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  iron-clads  there  is  so  much  margin  on  the  side  of  the 
gun  that  penetration  will  take  place  at  wide  deviation  from 
the  normal.  Armor-piercing  shot  and  shell  lire  now,  for 
the  most  part,  made  of  strong  east  iron,  with  the  front  end 
chilled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tread  of  American  cast- 
iron  car-wheels :  the  piercing  figures  in  the  tables  are  for 
this  description  of  shot. 

The  diagrams  show  several  forms  of  armor-piercing  pro- 
jectiles for  the  12-inch  Woolwich  rifle;  the  chill  is  shown 
by  the  light  shading.  These  are  loaded  from  the  rear  nnd 
have  no  fuses,  the  heat  generated  by  the  impact  on  strik- 
ing armor  being  sufficient  to  explode. 
FIG.  11. 


600  Ibs. 
loaded. 


Cored  shot, 
700  Ibs. 
loaded. 


Armor-piercing  projectiles  for  12-inch  Woolwich  rifle. 

(31)  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  against 
armor  numerous  inventions  were  brought  forward,  and 
many  tested,  which  were  founded  on  the  notion  that  com- 
binations of  cork,  india-rubber,  wood,  iron,  etc.,  other  than 
great  thickness  of  iron,  would  have  the  effect,  as  one  said 
who  proposed  to  apply  steel  cones  to  split  and  glance  the 
shot,  of  "  robbing  the  shot  of  a  great  portion  of  its  powor." 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  experiments  have  shown  that  notlung 
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can  take  the  place  of  good  solid  plates  of  iron,  backed  by  a 

moderate  thick  ness  of  wood.    At  first,  great  ten -ile  strength 

and    haiduc--    vv .  ,  ,•   tl ght    to    he   important    element-    in 

armor.  In  Mil.  British  steelmakers,  in  an-vvcr  to  invita 
tions,  furnished  -t.cl  target-  for  t  I'liddlcd.  and 

Bessemer  steel  were  successively  tried.     It    was  quickly 

seen  that  tlie  injury  to  armor  bore  a  close  relation  to  it- 
har  hie--.  It  was  soon  c-tabli.-hed  that  armor-plate  should 
be  lilii'lc  i  if  v  erv  lough,  duct  ile  iron,  in  C..MI  i  aili-tinction  In 
a  metal  po--c--ing  hi  -trenglh  and  brittleness. 

•  l    w 1  hacking  was   early  discov  i-red  ;    its 

thickness  has.  however,  been  decreased  ;  the  Warrior  (1861) 
had  I--  inch,.-,  the  Alexandra  (  |N7.>I  had  III  inches.  The 
quc-lioti  of  vertical  ft.  inclined  armor  was  soon  settled  in 
fa  v  or  of  the  former — among  other  reasons,  he  an-e  with  the 
same  total  weight  the  latter  gave  no  more  protection,  while 
it  introduced  con-iruetioinil  difficulties  and  cramped  the 
"r  -pace,  '  '.ile'  •••  cupolas,"  wit  h  t  heir  inclined  walls, 
were  set  asido  for  the  vertical  monitor  turret  before  any  of 
them  were  fairly  finished.  The  manufacture  of  armor- 
plates  has  hc.-n  brought  to  great  perle  pt ion.  (  ainmei'- 

works  at  Shclliehl  have  - cs-tully  rolled  plates  21  inches 

thick.      Solid    plates  of  great  thickness    have   hccn    pierced 

by  heavy  shot,  with  scarcely  a  crack  or  fissure  to  be  seen  ; 
the  plate  apparently  uninjured  except  where  struck  by  the 
shot.  The  fact  that  other  shot  striking  near  the  hole  pre- 
vi.ni-lv  made  experienced  about  as  much  resistance  as 
though  the  plate  had  not  been  struck,  shows  the  great  re 
suits  that  have  been  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  iron 

<    I  live. 

(.U)  Karly  trials  proved  that  tolid  plates  offered  much 
greater  resistance  than  the  same  aggregate  thickness  made 
up  of  a  number  of  thin  plates — the  so-called  laminated 
armor.  The  law  of  the  resistance  of  solid  plates  up  to  5J 
inches  has  been  shown  by  experiment  lo  vary  about  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness:  this  is  probably  approximately 
correct  for  greater  thicknesses.  Hut  this  ruledoes  not  hold 
good  in  comparison  of  ».,//!/  with  laminated  armor;  a 
6-inch  plate,  by  the  law  of  the  squares,  would  be  thirty-six 
times  as  strong  as  a  1-inch  plate,  yet  it  would  not,  as  ex- 
periment shows,  be  six  times  us  strong  as  six  I -inch  plates. 
i:\periments  by  ('apt.  Noble  of  the  English  ordnance 
again-t  three  targets,  each  7  inches  thick — one  7"  plate, 
one  of  two  3  J"  plates,  one  of  three  2i"  plates — showed  that 
the  resistances  to  penetration  were  in  the  ratio  of  61,  57,  and 
52.  Ile  estimated  that  three  5-inch  plates  are  equal  to  one 
13-inch  solid  plate.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  resistance 
to  punching  iron  in  a  piinching-inochino  varies  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hole  punched  out  multiplied  by  the  thick- 
ness ;  but  this  rule,  applied  to  the  effects  of  projectiles  on 
plates,  does  not  hold,  and  it  is  of  little  value  in  estimating 
the  resistance  of  armor,  which  seems  to  be  governed  by 
some  law  not  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  laminated 
armor  of  1-inch  (dates  was  applied  to  monitors  in  I 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  even  this  thickness  could  be 
obtained. 

(33)  Kamt. — With  the  iron-clad,  practical  shape  was  given 
for  the  first  time  to  the  proposition,  long  talked  about  by 
naval  men.  of  rev  iv  ing  the  method  of  attacking  the  . 
so  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at 
Salamis  and  Actiutn — viz.  ramming.  The  bows  of  La 
Gloire  and  Warrior  were  especially  strengthened,  so  that 
they  could  lie  satdy  used  as  rams':  all  subsequent  iron- 
elads  intended  to  operate  at  sea  have  their  bows  made  of  a 
shape  to  adapt  them  for  ramming:  they  arc  strengthened 
by  bulkheads,  flats,  hrcasthooks.  etc.  Three  forms  of  ram- 
bows  have  their  a. ho,  •,!,•  :  d)  the  overreaching  bow.  like 
the  Warrioi's.  which  is  claimed  to  have  an  advantage  in 
ramming  low  decked  iron-dads  by  running  over  them  ;  (2) 
a  vertical  or  straight  bow  inclined  somewhat  backward,  as 
I. a  illoire,  Minotaur,  Defence,  etc.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
two  forma  are  not  so  likely  to  become  entangled  with  the 
vessel  rammed,  and  to  be  less  liable  to  twisting  and  wreneh- 
'"«:  '""  tl'.  h  been  abandoned  in  later  construc- 

"""  iinder-water  (so-called)  spur-bow.     This 

-trike  the  enemy  on  his  unprotected  sides 
below  the  armor,  which  in  the  hem  icst  iron-clad*  docs  not 
extend  more  than  C>  feet  below  the  water-line.     This  hum 
ha-  an  important  advantage  ov  er  the  others,  as  a  relatively 
moderate  -peed  will  he  .sufficient  to  enable  it  to  puncture 
1C  plain  hull   and    inflict  fatal   injury  if  the  cellular  div  i- 
bulkheadl  do  not  prevent  large  quantities  of  water 

•in  entering.     This  feature,  the  moderate  velocity  at  which 

II  inflict  serious  damage,  while  the  other  forms  would 

I»T«  t"  strike  at    pretty  high  speed  to  seriously  injure  a 

iron-dad  with  an  iron  hull,  seems  to  have  been 

•  'for.     ft  is  the  form  now  exclusively  adopted; 

IhMM  is  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  Hercules  and  the 

the  Alexandra  and  tho   monitor   Inflexible.     The 

•renchand  English  have  very  powerful  vessels  constructed 

M  be  used  almost  exclusively  as  rams.    (See  Table  A.) 


|       (34)  The  following  is  the  projection  under  water  of  the 

ram-bow  bctond  a  perpendicular  let  fall  at  the  load-water 

for  several  of  the  more  important  vessels  :    .Magenta.  o"  6"  ; 

Marcngo.  ]':    Colbert.   7'    1"";    Id-doubtable.    II'    I":    |i,. 

fence.   |    :;";    Itdlerophon.    Is'    11":    Sultan,    III'    0":    II. r 

eul.-, '.I'  In":  An. la.  ion-,  f  II":   Friedrieh  Karl.  In':   lie 

j  rastation  >  monitor'.  In':    Kury  i  ram -vessel).  III':  I  . 

|  (turret),!)' 10";  Tonn«rreandfeinp6te(raiii  ve--d- ,.'.''  In". 

The  ram-vessels  have  no  rigging;  none  of  them,  with  one 

exception,  have  more  than  two  heavy  gun-. -et  cral  of  them 

1  but  one:  and,  as  they  art:  intended  for  tiring  ">ier  the  bow, 

they  hate  quite  limited  bori/ontal  train.     I'nqiiolionuhly, 

this  is  a  wise  arrangement,  because  with  a  ..--.]    built  lor 

a  special  object  her nmander  will  not  then  be  tempted  to 

use  her  in  a  different  way.  Admiral  Goldsborough  has  said 
the  u-e  id  guns  will  defeat  the  unity  of  purpo-c  lin  rams) 
which  is  so  essential  to  success ;  and  he  has  given  hi- opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  well  to  have  rams  without  guns.  In 
any  ease — whether  with  one  or  two  guns  to  fire  over  tho 
bow,  which  can  be  fired  at  the  moment  of  striking,  or  not 
so  provideil — such  vessels  ought  to  befitted  with  the  "deck - 
scraper  "  fitted  by  Kiic-son  tofhe  monitors.  This  js  .,  |ar(?0 
!  oblong  shell,  arranged  to  he  pushed  through  the  deck  from 
below,  and  by  exploding  (by  a  blow  on  a  wafer  of  fulmi- 
nate) in  a  horizontal  direction  dear  tho  deck  of  intruders. 
The  (latling  battery  is  also  regarded  as  an  effectual  protec- 
tion against  boarders. 

The  very  largo  dimensions  of  the  heaviest  iron-dad? 
seem  not  to  be  necessary  for  a  ram-ressel ;  the  dimensions 
and  displacement  should  not  exceed  what  is  required  to 
carry  armor  thick  enough  to  give  a  fair  degree  of  invulner- 
ability and  speed.  The  cardinal  points  that  should  bo  kept 
in  view  are  general  handiness,  celerity  in  turning,  and 
engine-power  to  give  high  speed.  A  ram-vessel  of  1JUO 
tons  weight — little  more  than  half  that  of  tho  Bclleropbon. 
reported  to  be  a  very  handy  ship— striking  at  the  velocity 
of  10  knots  (16.8  feet  per  second),  will  give  a  blow  the  en- 
ergy of  which  is  a  trifle  less  than  20,000  foot-tons ;  tho  en- 
ergy of  a  760-pounder  rifle  shot  as  it  leaves  the  muzzle  is 
9077  foot-tons.  This  mode  of  comparing  the  strikingforce 
of  the  ram  with  that  of  a  projectile  has  often  been  used; 
but  reasoning  therefrom  that  the  ram  ought  to  bo  looked 
upon  as  a  projectile  seems  to  bo  straining  the  comparison. 
The  shot  rests  in  tho  gun  until  it  is  pointed  at  the  enemv  : 
a  pull  on  the  lock-string,  and  in  a  second  or  two  it  has 
reached  its  mark.  A  ram  weighing  say  4500  or  5000  tons, 
at  rest  waiting  for  a  fair  chance  to  charge,  will,  under  favor- 
able circumstances  respecting  skilful  management  of  the 
engines,  require  some  five  minutes  to  reach  tho  velocity  of 
10  knots ;  or  if  moving  slowly,  say  4  or  5  knots,  it  will  take 
some  minutes  at  least  to  reach  the  same  speed.  Any  one 
who  has  observed  the  time  taken  by  a  large  steamer  to  get 
well  under  way,  after  stopping,  for  example,  to  discharge 
a  pilot,  will  probably  admit  this.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  tho  resistance  through  the  water,  as  well  as  the  force 
of  the  blow  on  striking,  increases  as  the  square  of  the  ve- 

lodtt. 

(36)  There  is  another  point  which  should  not  bo  omitted 
in  comparing  rams  with  projectiles — viz.  the  difference  in 
the  effect  of  the  impact  of  bodies  moving  at  very  high  or 
very  low  velocities,  though  the  latter  may  have  much  more 

energy  (~\  than  the  former.    A  ram  of  4500  tons  strik- 


ing  at,  say,  5  knots  (8.4  feet  per  second)  has  an  energy  of 
nearly  in.nilO  foot-tons,  and  a  760-pound  shell  (12.6-inch 
rifle),  moving  1312  feet  per  second,  has  an  energy  of  9077 
foot-tons.  The  heavy  ram  at  8.4  feet  per  second,  unless  it 
strikes  nearly  square,  will  probably  cither  scrape  along  the 
side  or  push  the  opposing  ship  around,  without  inflicting 
serious  injury,  while  the  shell,  from  its  high  velocity  and 
the  concentration  of  its  impact,  will  pass  through  14  inches 
of  armor.  Take  the  extreme  case  of  a  ram  heavy  enough 
to  strike  a  blow  of  20,000  foot-tons  at  1-knot  speed  :  even 
this  great  energy,  exerted  at  this  low  velocity,  would  do  but 
little  more  than  push  along  a  floating  object.  It  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  assume  that  an  alert  antagonist  with  plenty  of 
sea-room  and  good  command  of  steam  has  it  in  his  power 
to  out-manoeuvre  the  ram — by  presenting  his  bow,  for  ex- 
ample— so  that  he  cannot  bo  advantageously  rammed,  or 
perhaps  even  struck,  without  inflicting  as  much  damage  as 
he  himself  receives.  Some  writers  on  ram-manoeuvres 
have  constructed  diagrams  which  appear  to  show  that  they 
think  a  steam  vessel  can  be  turned  at  a  very  abrupt  angle. 
Some  manoeuvre  is  to  bo  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  at 
once  executed — in  the  diagram — precisely  as  the  tactician 
wishes  it.  But  a  steamer  in  altering  her  course,  even  with 
the  rudder  hard  up,  turns  by  traversing  the  arc  of  a  large 
circle;  this  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  B. 

(37)  A  large  majority  of  naval  officers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  ram  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  future  naval 
wars.  Commodore  F.  A.  Parker,  who  enjoys  a  distin- 
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guished  reputation  as  a  naval  tactician,  is  of  opinion  that 
they  are  the  most  efficient  vessels  for  fleet-lighting  on  the 
open  sea,  and  that  they  should  "hunt  in  couples  or  by 
threes,"  so  that  while  the  enemy  is  avoiding  one  he  will  be 
rammed  by  another.  Many  hold  that  so  far  as  our  navy  is 
concerned  an  important  field  for  the  use  of  the  ram  is  as 
part  of  the  defence  of  harbors  and  roadsteads  against  the 
unwieldy  iron-dads  that  must  be  used  by  a  Transatlantic 
enemy.  If  the  rams  are  (if  moderate  draught,  and  possess  the 
celerity  of  movement  mentioned  on  of  cardinal  importance, 
the  immense  iron-clads  of  Europe  (drawing  from  24  to  29 
feet  '  will  be  taken  at  such  a  disadvantage  the  moment  they 
reach  shoal  water  that  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  they 
would  have  their  sides  punched  below  their  armor,  and 
their  screws  and  rudders — which  in  these  iron-clads  are 
vulnerable  t<>  ram-attack — would  bo  pretty  sure  to  be  ren- 
dered useless. 

(38)  The  qualities  that  a  ram  should  have  for  such  use 
are  speed,  moderate  draught,  handiness,  and  no  incum- 
branco  whatever  by  rigging.  Celerity  of  movement  would 
be  secured  by  moderate  dimensions,  large  rudder-power, 
and  twin-screws :  the  area  of  the  rudder  should  be  con- 
siderably greater  than  is  usually  applied ;  the  rudder  it- 
self and  all  its  attachments  should  be  so  strong  that  by 
the  application  of  steam-power  it  could  be  put  hard  up 
in  an  instant  without  danger  of  breakage ;  and  any  other 
practical  device  that  will  increase  the  quickness  of  turn- 
ing should  be  adopted.  The  steam-power  should  be  am- 
ple to  secure  high  speed,  and  the  condensing  apparatus 
should  be  so  arranged  that  when  in  action  the  steam  made 
with  clean  fires  and  closed  furnace-doors,  while  the  engines 
are  stopped  or  moving  slowly,  could  be  discharged  into  the 
condenser  instead  of  escaping  into  the  air  with  a  deafen- 
ing noise  and  obscuring  the  view  of  the  commander.  With 
independent  air,  circulating,  and  feed  pumps  a  vacuum 
would  be  maintained  in  the  condenser  while  the  engines 
were  at  rest,  and  they  would  be  able  to  start  at  full  speed 
at  a  moment's  notice.  If  the  ram  is  armed  at  all.  it  should 
have  one  or  two  of  the  heaviest  guns  obtainable,  well 
shielded,  and  arranged  to  fire  over  the  bow  with  small  hor- 
izontal train,  and  fixed  so  that  but  1°  or  2°  of  elevation 
could  be  given,  thus  removing  the  temptation  of  distant 
firing. 

(39)  There  is  no  experience  respecting  the  effect  of  ram- 
ming on  a  well-built  iron-clad  with  iron  hulls  and  double 
sides,  such  as  the  Hercules,  for  example.*  The  most  noted 
instances  of  the  effect  of  this  weapon  are  the  sinking  of 
the  Re  d'ltalia  at  Lissa,  and  the  Cumberland  at  Newport 
News  by  the  ram  of  the  Merrimack.  The  Ke  d'ltalia  had 


an  ordinary  wooden  hull.  She  was  struck  by  the  Ferdi- 
nand Max,  a  vessel  weighing  about  5500  tons,  fitted  with 
an  under-water  prow  ;  it  is  stated  she  struck  her  opponent 
at  about  8  knots  speed ;  hence  she  delivered  a  blow  of 
15,950  tons  energy.  The  Cumberland  was  a  sailing  frig- 
ate, and  was  sunk  while  at  anchor.  The  Tennessee,  with 
very  strong  sides  at  her  water-line,  was  vigorously  rammed 
by  the  wooden  ships  of  Farragut's  fleet  in  Mobile  Bay 
without  apparently  doing  her  any  injury.  Hams  were  useil 
with  great  effect  during  the  war  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  but  the  vessels  bore  no  comparison  in  point  of 
strength  with  those  that  will  be  encountered  on  the  ocean. 
(40)  Monitor  System. — On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  (1861)  the  navy  department  knew  that  iron-clads  were 
wanted  for  the  coming  struggle,  but  much  perplexity  ex- 
isted respecting  the  system  that  should  be  adopted,  espe- 
cially for  those  to  bo  employed  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  These 
would  certainly  be  used  against  the  insurgents,  with  a 
probability  that  they  might  be  called  on  to  defend  our 
harbors  and  roadsteads  from  a  foreign  foe.  To  copy  the 
huge  iron-clads  building  in  Europe — two  then  afloat — was 
impracticable,  for  our  vessels,  if  built  on  this  plan,  in 
order  to  cope  with  them  must  have  nearly  equalled  them 
in  dimensions,  and  some  two  years  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  their  construction,  while  from  their  great  draught 
they  could  not  approach  within  gunshot  of  the  coast  S.  of 
the  Chesapeake.  In  answer  to  a  call  from  the  government 
for  plans,  among  others  offered,  Ericsson  presented  the  de- 
sign of  the  Monitor.  This  invention  proved  that  invul- 
nerability to  any  ordnance  then  in  service,  here  or  abroad, 
with  peculiar  facility  for  handling  guns  of  any  weight  at- 
tainable, could  be  had  with  a  small  vessel  with  light  draught, 
and  one.  too,  that  could  be  very  quickly  built.  The  work 
of  the  Monitor  in  Hampton  Roads  (Mar.  9,  1862),  when 
but  a  few  days  from  the  builder's  yard,  made  a  profound 
impression  in  Europe,  which  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  a  fleet  of  these  vessels,  superior  to  the  original,  was 
immediately  commenced,  or  by  the  intelligence  which  fol- 
lowed a  few  months  later  that  this  monitor  fleet  was  ready 
for  service,  mounting  20-ton  guns,  throwing  projectiles 
some  five  times  heavier  than  any  in  foreign  navies.  The 
two  iron-clads  then  afloat  abroad  could  not  resist  these 
guns,  and  to  send  wooden  fleets  against  positions  defended 
by  such  weapons  would  be  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  fate 
of  the  Turkish  ships  at  Sinope  and  of  the  Cumberland  and 
the  Congress.  The  chief  constructor  of  the  English  navy 
said  in  1869,  "It  is  but  five  years  ago  that  Parliament  was 
discussing  the  practicability  of  carrying  6i-ton  guns  at  sea, 
especially  in  broadside  iron-clada." 


FIG.  12. 


Section  of  monitor  turret. 


(41)  The  monitor  principle  (see  MOSITOR),  stripped  of 
novel  minutiae  of  detail,  is  a  low  hull  with  pointed  ends,  the 

•Since  this  was  written  the  English  iron-clad  Vanguard  was 
sunk  by  being  accidentally  rammed  by  her  consort,  the  Iron 
Duke. 


deck  flat  and  free  of  incnmbrances  that  wonld  prevent  the 
guns,  which  were  mounted  in  a  cylindrical  revolving  turret, 
from  being  pointed  over  some  ,340°  of  hori/.on.  The  vessel  it- 
self, almost  immersed,  was  impregnable,  and  gave  protection 
to  the  engine,  propeller,  and  rudder,  as  well  as  to  the  anchor, 
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which  could  bo  lot  go  and  taken  up  without  exposure  of 
the  crow  while  under  lire,  while  ihr  gun*  und  I;UIHHTK  were 
pntterfr'l  i»y  (lie  t  m n-1.    'I'hi.-  i- \  -inn  ^'i  \  <•>  inn  \  iiiiurn  t  hirk 
nc»H  of  armor  that  can  bo  carried  with  a,  given    ili-pl...  <• 
ment,  combined  with   peculiar  facility  for  jimtocting  and 
pointing    the   heaviest  artillery.       llnne,    it  is   enp* 
adapted  forro.-i-t  mid   harbor  defence,  (wliich   in  tin-  <-hit-i" 
duty  of  all  iron-Had*),  becauHc  it  admits  of  a  hijfli- 
gri'e  nf  invulnerability  with  in  i  in  MI  UMI  dimensions  and  mod- 
erate draught.     It  is  the  system  of  ton*  "'  "'i-m  <»1  armor 


and  guni1.     Originally  propoKed  in   1B54  by  Kricflnon  in  a 

<-i.riimunii-:iti<ni  tu  N ':i|i»lrnn,  it  hu.t  nothing  in  I'nntiiHUi  with 
the  ('c.lt-s  Kyxteiu  but  Iht-  anriunt  <le\  ire  of  rntaling  the  gun 
I'luttorin.  Colcft  propo.*ieil  to  curry  a  nuiuln-r  of  f<mi<  -il 

ciif, •,/,>*   ,,n   tfi>    iff  If  ,,{'<!    ii'.ffi    xi({r<l   ri'fif'I  *hijt  nf  tht  U*U'tl 

form  :  this  is  shown  in  the  model  of  the  Royal  Smi-n-iirn, 
with  livu  of  thf.-o  fupnlu«.  wliich  was  placed  by  ro|i--  m 
tho  grrat  exhibition  of  IM-!!.  At  thin  time,  it  appears,  he 
hail  no  idea  of  tho  essential  principle  of  tho  monitor— viz. 

'Ifl'otl* 


TABLE  F. — Iron-clad*  Imilt  ilnrin;/  the  War  for  Atlantic  Smhoard. 


Varna  »nd  camber. 

Dliplw*- 
meat. 

Dnught. 

Thlckoex 
armor. 

Buklnf. 

Inner 
•Un. 

\  .    ,.  i 
of  lurrrti. 

No.  and 
funi. 

No.  n- 

m»Iulit«. 

When 

built. 

Monitor*. 

tons. 
1UOO 

ft.  in. 
10  0 

In. 
8 

In. 

36* 

In. 

4 

N...  in. 

No.  in. 

1JJO 

10  fl 

g 

36* 

1     11 

2  15 

'  f 

aht  3(MIO 

1'!   'I 

6 

87 



"    6500 

18  0 

14 

40 

2     15 

4  15  or  20 

4 

1  -  ,  ;  • 

1750 

l'>  •) 

9J 

28* 

4 

Puritan  

4851 

20  0 

lot 

48* 

1 

Dictator  

4383 

20  6 

l°i 

48* 

1 

1    15 

2  15 

BnodtUg, 

New  Ironsides  

3820 

16  0 

4* 

20 

14  n 

(42)  The  importance  of  giving  the  puns  great  horizontal 
range.,  or  "  all-around  fire,"  as  <t  is  termed,  is  shown  by 
the  dc\  ices  resorted  to  in  broadside  vessels  to  secure  it;  as, 
for  example,  the  recessed  ports  and  two-story  casemates 
of  the  Alexandra  (1K75,  sec  figure),  also  the  semicircular 
casemates  projecting  from  the  vessel's  side  (suited  to  breech 
loading)  extensively  adopted  by  the  French,  as  in  the 
Marcngo  and  Suflrr'n  and  in  the  Alma  and  Montcalm 
classes.  The  diagrams — one  of  the  Moyini  Zaflcr,  a  central- 
casemate  iron-clad,  the  product  of  the  joint  efforts  of 
three  distinguished  Knglish  engineers,  Armstrong,  Samuda, 
and  Havcnhill,  the  other  of  a  two-turreted  monitor — show 
the  poinis  of  superiority,  in  respect  to  horizontal  range, 
of  the  revolving-turret  system  over  the  central  casemate, 
or,  what  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  the  stationary 
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Two-turreted  monitor. 


turret.     The  Moyini  Zaffer  is  235  feet  in  length,  with  35 
feet  6  inches  beam  ;  the  armor  along  the  water-line  is  6 
inches  thick,  while  on  the  casemate  it  is  5  inches.     The 
casemate  is  pierced  for  8  guns,  but  carries  four  12-ton  rifles, 
the  intention  being  to  transfer  them  from  one  side  of  the 
Better;  to  the  other  during  action.     The  complexity  at- 
tending the  form  of  this  casemate  shows  that  the  designers 
were  dealing  with  a  difficult  subject  —  viz.  to  secure  great 
horizontal  range  with  a  fixed  battery.     The  monitor  is  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  Moyini  Zaffer,  but  she  carries 
on  her  sides  10  inches  of  armor  against  6  inches,  and  on 
her  two  turrets  15  inches  against  5  inches  carried  by  the 
latter.     The  turrets  ouch  mount  two  24-ton  guns,  which 
land  :!40°  of  the  horizon.     In  order  to  compare  the 
«•„,/.,,/.  fire  of  the  two  iron-clads,  the  ports  of  the  Mo- 
yini  /.afler  are  denoted  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  each  gun, 
ning  with,,,  respectively  ranges  over  a  field  of  96°, 
•;'.  and  V2°.     Kefcrring  to  plan  view  of  the  monitor 
i  the  four  guns  sweeps  a  field  of  172°.     The  24-ton 
I  throwi  a  shot,  of  600  pounds,  and  the  12-ton,  one  of 
r  the  ordnance-power  of  the  two  vessels  is 
1  by  multiplying  the  degrees  of  horizontal  range 
.jrht  of  the  projectiles,  we  have,  for  the  12-ton 
gun  -,.  .WO  X  96°  =  28,800  ;  this,  added  to  similar  multi- 
PUOt       i  for  the  others,  b.  c,  and  d,  gives  a  total  of  115  200 
mmg  the  same  operation  for  the  four  24-ton  turret- 
ins,  the  comparison  stands  408  for  the  monitor  »jrain--t 
,  *"  fi"'1  <•  .....  »>»te.     The  circumference  of   this 
casemate  is  jreater^  than  that  of  the  two  turrets  in  the 
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proportion  of  25  to  15  :  the  height  from  the  water-line  to 
ilie  lop  of  the  armored  belt  of  the  former  is  several  '• 
more  than  the  height  of  the  deck  of  the  latter:  hence 
deeper  armor  below  the  water-line  must  be  given  to  the 
Moyini  Zafler  to  afford  adequate  protection,  increased  roll- 
ing being  the  result  of  high  sides.  This  explains  how  it 
is  that  the  guns  of  the  monitor  are  shielded  by  armor  of 
some  nine  times  greater,  and  the  sides  by  armor  of  some 
three  times  greater  resistance,  than  the  casemate  \  essel  of 
same  displacement,  assuming  the  resistance  to  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  thickness.  If  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
heavier  guns  could  be  mounted  on  the  Moyini  Zaffer,  it  ii 
met  by  the  fact  that  much  heavier  guns  could  more  easily 
be  mounted  in  the  turret,  the  limit  of  weight  being  much 
sooner  reached  in  the  casemate. 

(43)  The  advantages  of  the  turret  are  «o  obvious  that 
many  naval  men  opposed  to  the  low  monitor  hull  have 
advocated  placing  it  on  high-sided  ships  with  large  sail- 
power,  but  its  best  points  are  destroyed  when  so  placed. 
The  "  all-around  "  fire  disappears,  as  the  decks,  over  which 
the  guns  must  be  pointed  to  secure  it,  are  encumbered  with 
masts,  rigging,  and  other  obstructions,  which  obscure  the 
sight  and  diminish  the  sector  of  fire.  The  sides  of  the 
high-sided  vessel  below  the  level  of  the  armored  part  of 
the  turret  may  be  penetrated ;  consequently,  there  is  a  great 
length  of  side  where  penetration  may  destroy  the  revolv- 
ing machinery  or  damage  the  gun-slides,  which,  with  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  carriages,  are  below  the  armored 
walls  of  the  turret.  The  English  turret-ship  Monarch, 
8070  tons  displacement,  is  a  case  in  point.  Rigged  with 
two-thirds  of  the  sail-power  usual  in  men  of  war,  she 
carries  two  turrets  with  armor  8"  and  10",  backing  10", 
and  inner  skin  1  J"  in  thickness ;  these  turrets  project  above 
the  upper  deck.  In  order  to  secure  even  a  limited  hori- 
zontal range,  it  is  part  of  the  plan  (so  her  commander  in- 
formed the  writer)  to  cast  loose  the  shrouds  before  going 
into  action.  The  turret-guns  can  fire  neither  astern  nor 
within  20°  of  ahead;  even  if  they  could,  the  person  point- 
ing them  could  not  seethe  object  aimed  at,  unless  it  was  at 
a  considerable  distance.  About  the  water-line  the  armor 
is  7  inches  thick :  above  this,  and  below  the  level  of  the 
armored  part  of  the  turrets,  where  penetration  would  make 
them  inoperative,  the  armor  is  6  inches  thick.  This  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  a  single  shot,  penetrating  any  part  of  a 
large  area  of  6-inoh  armor,  to  stop  the  use  of  the  guns. 
When  the  writer  visited  the  Monarch  at  Portland,  the 
1  -.  monitor  Miantonomoh  was  anchored  near  by,  her 
proximity  suggesting  a  comparison  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. The  Miantonomoh  was  a  wooden  vessel,  built  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  of  about  3000  tons  dis- 
placement; she  carried  two  turrets  11  inches  thick,  mount- 
ing four  20-ton  guns.  Her  sides,  about  two  feet  above 
the  water-line,  hardly  visible  from  the  Monarch,  were 
plated  with  armor  6  inches  thick.  The  Monarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  presented  a  large  target  to  the  monitor,  which 
with  her  "all-around"  fire  could  engage  head  on,  stern 
on,  or  in  any  other  position  that  suited  the  tactics  of  her 
commander.  As  an  example  of  the  great  protection  that 
is  afforded  by  a  low  hull,  the  writer  may  mention  that  he 
has  been  in  a  monitor  anchored  within  easv  range  of  a 
well-armed  fortification  ;  the  whistling  of  shot  over  the 
deck  and  the  splashing  alongside  showed  the  difficulty 
of  hitting  the  small  height  of  side  exposed  above  water, 
even  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as  in  this  case, 
where  the  range  was  known  to  the  enemy.  It  is  then 
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clear  that  the  most  appropriate  place  for  a  revolving  turret 
is  on  a  low  hull  with  elear  decks.  In  1867  the  controller 
of  the  liritish  navy  in  a  report  to  the  admiralty  said:  "I 
still  hold  that  for  coast  defences  .  .  .  the  turret  system  of 
armament,  properly  designed,  in  vessels  known  as  the 
monitor  type,  is  superior  to  all  others,  and  the  most  for- 
midable engine  of  war  that  can  well  be  conceived;  BO  I 
still  maintain  that  combining  a  sea-going  vessel  with 
masts,  rigging,  and  sails,  and  this  kind  of  armament,  en- 
tails a  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  its  efficiency." 

(Ill  Admiral  Dahlgren.  in  his  report  to  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  made  while  in  command  off  Charleston  Jan. 
28,  ISO  I.  speaking  of  the  monitors,  says:  "The  battering 
received  wns  without  precedent.  The  Montauk  had  been 
struck  214  times  ;  the  Weehawken  187  times,  and  almost  en- 
tirely by  10-inch  shot.  What  vessels  have  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  test?  Any  defects  of  detail  were  marked 
by  this  searching  process,"  he  adds,  "and  no  vital  prin- 
ciple was  seriously  touched."  These  monitors  mounted  one 
15-inch  20-ton  gun,  and  one  11 -inch.  Speaking  of  the 
rate  of  fire,  the  admiral  says :  "  That  this  was  due  to  the 
en  li  lire  of  the  gun,  and  not  to  its  being  located  in  a  turret, 
may  be  shown  by  one  notable  instance :  In  one  engage- 
ment the  11 -inch  fired  25  shells  successively  in  one  hour, 
of  which  21  hit  the  wall  of  the  fort — distance,  1600  yards. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  shell  in  2.4  minutes,  which  is  not 
only  rapid,  but  also  exceedingly  accurate  practice,  .  .  . 
liu'li  turret  contains  two  guns,  and  from  the  peculiar  fa- 
cility which  it  has  for  giving  direction  to  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance, no  doubt  arises  the  desire  to  make  them  of  the 
heaviest  description."  With  both  guns  handled  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  that  above  mentioned  the  turret  would 
deliver  a  shot  in  every  1.2  minutes;  the  improvements 
shortly  after  introduced  in  the  gun-carriages  enabled  this 
to  be  done  with  the  heavy  calibres.  The  admiral  further 
says ;  "  I  have  been  in  a  monitor  in  all  the  principal  ac- 
tions, and  the  recurrence  of  casualties  to  fleet-captains 
near  me  shows  that  I  was  in  a  situation  to  judge.  ...  I 
have  also  watched  the  behavior  of  the  monitors  through 
all  phases  of  winter  weather  in  this  exposed  situation.  .  .  . 
The  completeness  with  which  four  little  monitors  (1250 
tons)  and  an  iron-clad  frigate  have  closed  this  harbor  is 
well  worth  noting."  The  total  hits  received  by  the  mon- 
itors in  these  engagements,  mostly  by  10-inch  shot  fired 
with  (for  those  days)  heavy  charges,  was  1030,  and  the 
weight  of  projectiles  fired  by  them  was  817,fiOO  pounds. 
At  the  present  time,  fourteen  years  after  the  Monitor,  by 
far  the  most  powerful  iron-clads  in  the  European  navies 
are  on  this  principle;  several  of  the  largest  have  nearly  as 
great  tonnage  as  our  whole  fleet,  nine  in  number,  which 
came  immediately  after  the  original.  The  monitors  of  the 
Devastation  class,  26  feet  draught,  arc  9000  tons  displace- 
ment; the  total  displacement  of  our  fleet  of  sixty-two  re- 
ferred to,  was  11,250  tons,  yet  they  carried  turrets  11 
inches  thick  against  the  14  inches,  10  inch  backing,  and 
1J  inner  skin  turrets  of  the  Devastation. 

(45)  A  great  variety  of  plans  for  mounting  and  working 
the  monitor  turrets  has  been  proposed ;  in  fact,  nearly 
every  one  with  an  inventive  turn  who  has  seen  one  has 
had  a  device  to  propose.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  have 
merit,  but  space  will  not  allow  any  to  be  mentioned  ex- 
cept those  tfiat  have  been  adopted.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  monitors  built  by  us  during  the  war  and 
those  of  the  English  (built  many  years  later),  apart  from 
their  much  greater  dimensions,  is  in  the  manner  of  mount- 
ing the  turrets.  Ours  revolved  on  a  broad,  flat,  polished 
plate,  placed  slightly  lower  than  the  level  of  the  deck, 
the  principal  parts  of  the  revolving  machinery  being  below 
the  water-line.  In  the  English  monitors  a  long  rectangu- 
lar box,  called  a  "  breastwork,"  somewhat  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  turret,  is  fixed  upon  the  deck;  the  turret 
rests  on  rollers,  and  projects  just  far  enough  above  this  box 
to  allow  the  guns  to  be  fired  over  it.  This  plan  has  in  a 
less  degree  the  defects  spoken  of  in  the  Monarch — viz.  it 
gives  a  large  target  where  penetration  will  destroy  the  tur- 
ret mechanism — rollers,  gun-slides,  etc. — which  is  behind 
it  and  below  the  armored  part  of  the  turret.  If  the  armor 
of  the  box  is  less  than  the  turrets  (as  it  is  in  some  cases), 
it  is  equivalent  to  making  the  lower  and  more  important 
part  the  most  vulnerable.  The  box  should  bo  the  target 
aimed  at,  as  penetration  with  a  heavy  shell  would  be  disas- 
trous. To  have  the  same  invulnerability  with  the  box- 
plan,  other  things  being  equal,  requires  more  weight,  as 
the  area  to  be  armored  is  greater ;  this  and  other  things 
which  are  not  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  9000  to  11,000 
tons  displacement,  26-feet  draught  monitors,  that  can  be  used 
in  European  waters;  but  where  invulnerability  with  medium 
draught  and  moderate  dimensions  is  the  object,  as  was  the 
case  with  American  iron-clads  built  during  the  war — which 
had  a  displacement  of  but  about  one-eighth  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish vessels,  and  with  but  11  feet  G  inches  draught — the  con- 


structor could  take  no  liberties  that  would  add  to  the  weight 
to  be  floated.  For  large,  deep-draught  monitors,  with  great 
fuel  capacity,  intendctl  to  make  long  voyages,  the  box-plan 
of  carrying  turrets,  if  skilfully  carried  out,  may  be  on  the 
whole  preferable,  as  it  carries  the  guns  higher  above  tho 
water-line,  and  gives  access  to  the  hurricane  deck  without 
pas-ing  through  the  turrets.  The  much-talked  of  danger 
of  the  revolving  of  the  turret  being  impeded  by  impact  of 
shot  is  very  small  in  either  case;  the  plan  used  here  during 
the  war  was  submitted  to  long  and  severe  tests,  under  tho 
skilful  eye  of  Dahlgren;  the  turrets  were  heavily  battered 
in  every  part  of  their  walls  with  10-inch  shot ;  these  tur- 
rets were  built  of  laminated  plates,  which  are  so  greatly 
inferior  to  the  solid  armor  (which  would  now  be  used)  that 
these  trials  were  far  more  searching  than  they  are  generally 
thought  to  be. 

(46)  There  is  no  point  connected  with  monitors  that  has 
been  more  misunderstood  than  ventilation.     Probably  of 
all  places  human  beings  have  been  forced  to  live  in,  none  are 
more  wanting  in  ventilation  than  the  lietweon-dceks  of  the 
old  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships — where  from  500  to  700 
men   swung  their  hammocks — when  the  weather  made  it 
necessary  to  close  the  air-ports  and  cover  the  hatches.    The 
accounts  current  during  the  war  made  it  generally  believed 
that  good  ventilation  had  been  the  rule,  and  that  its  ab- 
sence came   in   with  the  iron-clads.     The  records  of  tho 
bureau  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  navy  department 
show  that  tho  "  sick-list "  .of  the  monitors  was  less  propor- 
tionately than  the  wooden  ships;  the  reason  was  the  ven- 
tilation could  be  controlled  at  will  by  modifying  the  work- 
ing of  the  rotary  fans. 

(47)  The  Indexible,  now  constructing,  is  intended  to  bo 
the  most  formidable  iron-clad  ever  built.     She  is  to  carry 
armor  of  such  thickness  that  it  is  expected  it  will  be  far  in 
advance  of  the  penetrative  power  of  guns  for  many  years 
to  come.    The  chief  dimensions  are  in  Table  A ;  the  follow- 
ing description  and  diagrams  will  explain  the  particulars 
of  her  construction : 

FIG.  15. 


English  monitor  Inflexible.    Displacement,  11,095  tons. 


The  turret-deck,  through  which  the  armored  part  of  the 
turrets  project,  is  at  the  top  of  the  dark-shaded  area  of 
armor  on  the  sides;  it  is  10  feet  above  the  water-line  from 
stem  to  stern.  On  the  top  of  this  there  is  another  de^k, 
20  feet  above  the  water-line ;  this  deck  is  shown  at  A,  B. 
It  is  set  back  from  the  sides  to  allow  the  guns  to  be  lired 
by  it.  The  turrets  are  carried  one  on  each  side,  placed 
zigzag,  shown  by  C,  C,  Fig.  2;  this  allows  all  the  guns 
to  be  fired  ahead  or  astern.  Each  turret  carries  two 
81-ton  rifles.  There  is  no  pilot  or  "conning"  house,  as 
in  the  American  monitors,  from  which  the  commander 
can  direct  the  steering  and  the  firing  of  the  guns ;  this 
will  be  done  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets ;  but  the 
ship  is  so  broad,  and  as  the  top  of  the  turrets  are  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  deck,  it  seems  that  a  elear  all-around 
view  cannot  be  had  from  this  place.  The  central  box, 
shown  by  dark  shading  below  the  turrets,  Fig.  1,  is  110 
feet  in  length  by  75  feet,  tho  full  beam  of  the  vessel,  in 
width.  It  is  armored  with  two  plates,  each  12  inches  thick, 
separated  by  a  layer  of  wood;  the  object  of  this,  it  is  said, 
being  that  a  shell  may  be  exploded  and  destroyed  by  the 
outer  plate  before  it  reaches  the  inner  plate.  The  armor 
of  the  box,  though  not  of  tho  same  thickness,  extends  6 
feet  below  the  water-line;  at  this  depth  a  deck  (a  a,  Fig.  1), 
covered  with  3-inch  plates,  extends  fore  and  aft  to  the  ends 
of  the  vessel.  The  sides  above  this  3-inch  deck,  210  feet 
in  length,  are  unarmored ;  above  this,  where  penetration 
would  probably  allow  water  to  enter  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
"disable  or  even  sink  the  ship,"  if  it  could  till  this  space, 
there  are  numerous  compartments  in  which  the  main  coal- 
supply  and  a  large  part  of  the  stores  and  provisions  are 
carried,  the  object  being  to  exclude  water  to  the  extent  of 
their  bulk  ;  part  of  this  space,  not  so  occupied,  is  filled  with 
cork  and  a  part  left  vacant.  It  is  intended  to  admit  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  before  going  into  action,  in  order  to 
increase  the  immersion ;  this  is  the  plan  proposed  by  E.  A. 
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St,-icn»  to  tlio  naval  hoard  of  I  Ml  I  fur  completing  the  bat- 
tery which  bears  his  name.  It  is  intimated  in  ilir  Knglish 
journals  thai  much  of  the  top  hamper  nf  this  ve.-.-el  ha- 
hc,-n  introduced  itH  a  sort  of  compromise  to  -cnlc  th<- 
dr.i.:'-c  views  ol'  die  gunmakers,  na\  ai  con-tructorH,  anil 
sailor*.  The  hull  of  the  Inflexible  is  constructed  avowedly 
to  resist  the  effect  of  torpedoes,  but  it  will  scarcely  bo 
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doubted  that  a  charge  of  some  1000  pounds  or  1500  pounds 
of  such  explosives  as  gun-cotton  or  tho  nitroglycerine 
preparation^,  exploded  in  contact  with  her  unatmoicd  .-ides 
below  water,  would  cause  her  destruction.  An  appliance 
to  handle  such  heavy  charges  is  now  beinu  experimented 
with,  and  it  is  probable  it  will  be  in  practical  shape  at  an 
early  day. 


U.  S.  Iron-clad  Dictator. 


The  monitor  Dictator  (see  diagram),  built  of  iron,  4500 

tons  displacement,  planned  by  Ericsson  in  1862,  is  320  feet 

in  U-n^th  over  all,  270  feet  between  perpendiculars,  41  feet 

0  inches  breadth  of  hull,  and  50  feet  breadth  over  all :  the 

are  covered  from  stem  to  stern  with  10-inch  armor. 

carried  one  turret,  26  feet  inside  diameter  and  15  inches 
thick  ;  it  contained  two  20-ton  guns,  mounted  on  carriages 
which  were  worked  by  steam.  The  armored  sides  were 
vi TV  massive,  the  backing  being  48  inches  thick,  which 
were  supported  by  the  entire  width  of  the  heavy  deck, 
which  was  laid  on  oak  beams  14  inches  square.  This  ves- 
sel has  been  severely  tried  on  several  occasions  in  heavy 
gales,  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sea-boat.  Tho  venti- 
lation in  the  quarters  is  excellent,  and  the  crew  experienced 
no  inconvenience  during  the  heavy  weather  encountered. 
In  the  case  of  the  English  monitor  Devastation  (1872), 
which  carries  her  turrets  on  the  central-box  system,  com- 
bined with  high  deck-houses,  the  arrangement  being  almost 
expressly  made  to  secure  comfortable  quarters,  the  crew, 
according  to  English  accounts,  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  deficiency  of  pure  air. 

(48)  frnii-rliult  on  the  Western  Rivera. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  the  Confederates  were  in  possession  of  many 
important  points  below  Cairo  on  tho  Mississippi,  where 
they  constructed  batteries  which  almost  completely  closed 
the  river.  The  government  took  immediate  steps  to  build 
an  iron-clad  flotilla.  The  first  seven  of  these,  the  Do  Kalb, 
Cnrondelet,  Cairo,  Benton,  etc.,  were  built  under  contract 
with  the  war  department;  they  were  mostly  converted 
Mississippi  steamboats.  The  armament  was  mounted  in 
casemates  erected  on  the  deck,  armored  for  the  most  part 
with  2$-inch  plates,  which  with  the  heavy  backing  were 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45°;  this  was  vulnerable  to  heavy 
guns,  such  as  the  8-  and  10-inch  smooth-bores  used  by  the 
Confederates  at  several  places.  The  records  of  tho  navy 
sir. iy  that  these  vessels,  with  many  others  which  were 
facetiously  culled  "  tin-clads,"  did  some  of  the  most  severe 
nml  effective  fighting  of  the  war;  their  officers  never  hesi- 
taieil,  when  the  occasion  required  it,  to  run  by  or  engage 
tln>  heaviest  fortification  on  the  river.  Later,  two  monitors, 
!  I..  feet  long,  45  feet  beam,  draught  4  feet,  with  one  6-inch 
turret  and  two  1 1 -inch  guns,  sides  plated  with  21  inches  of 
wen-  Imilt  by  J.  15.  Eads.  After  these  came  three 
monitors,  l>\  die  same  contractor,  of  the  Kickapoo  class; 
t  hey  were  2116  feet  long,  56  feet  beam,  6  feet  draught,  3-inch 
armor  on  the  sides  :  they  carried  two  8-inch  turrets,  with 
two  11-inch  gun?  in  each. 

"•''""'mi. — The  most  formidable  iron-clads  of  tho 
power-,  as  the   foregoing   description  of  their 

•ruction  shows,  are  practically  without  sails  or  rigging, 
o  he  the  tendency  to  abandon  these,  and  to  con- 
centrate all  the  weight  possible  in  armor  and  guns.     This 
'  that  the-,,  vessels  are  more   for   defensive  than 
isiv«  purposes:  more  to  prevent  a  naval  force  from 

iking  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  other  important  points 

1  for  mailing  the  enemy  in  his  own  strongholds.     The 

Igot  of  professional  opinion  is  in  favor  of  abandoning 

all  incumbrances  for  heavy  fighting  vessels,  and  of  con- 


structing monitor-hulled,  rotating-turret  iron-clads,  un- 
hampered with  masts.  That  this  is  the  tendency  is  shown 
by  such  constructions  as  the  English  monitors  Glatton, 
Devastation,  Inflexible,  etc.,  and  the  ram-vessels  Fury  and 
Hotspur;  by  the  Russian  monitor  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
so-called  circular  monitors  of  Admiral  Popoff;  by  the  Ton- 
nerre,  Template,  etc.  of  the  French  navy ;  and  by  the  largo 
turret-vessels  building  by  the  Germans.  Such  naval  fight- 
ing engines  as  these  are  evidently  suited  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  they  are  so  greatly  superior  in  guns  and 
armor  to  the  fleets  of  masted  broadside  iron-clads,  thinly 
armored,  as  to  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  latter  to 
conquer  positions  protected  by  these  so-called  floating 
gun-carriages ;  nor  could  they  safely  venture  in  their 
neighborhood  unless  ready  at  any  moment  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  speed  in  retreating.  It  would  seem  that 
with  the  present  appliances  for  destruction  these  relations 
must  always  be  in  favor  of  vessels  for  defensive  purposes, 
constructed,  as  they  can  be,  without  the  great  fuel-capacity 
or  incumbrances  that  are  necessary  for  distant  voyages  or 
keeping  the  sea  for  long  periods.  High  speed  is  undoubt- 
edly of  importance,  but  for  coast  and  harbor  defence  thick 
armor,  powerful  guns,  handiness,  and  moderate  draught 
are  greater  essentials.  Such  vessels  can  be  made  far 
superior,  in  these  points,  to  any  structure  fit  to  make  dis- 
tant voyages  ;  and  that,  too,  of  more  moderate  dimensions 
and  at  less  cost;'  while  a  small  increase  in  displacement, 
with  corresponding  power,  would  enable  them  to  surpass 
the  offensive  vessels  of  the  enemy  if  that  should  be  deemed 
important.  It  seems  probable  that  the  signal  failure  of  the 
vast  fleet  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  before  Cronstadt  will  be 
recorded  as  the  last  purely  naval  attack  seriously  attempted 
against  any  harbor  or  roadstead  defended  with  the  appli- 
ances which  the  resources  of  modern  engineering  have  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  defence,  which  it  has  done  in  a  higher 
degreo  than  it  has  added  to  the  aggressive  power  of  iron- 
clad navies. 

Principal  Sources  of  Information  uieil. — Reports  and 
documents  of  U.  S.  navy  department;  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy  Journal;  Revue  maritime  et  coloniale  (Paris);  En- 
gineering (London) ;  Journal  of  United  Service  Institution 
(London) ;  Our  Iron-clad  Ships  (Reed,  London). 

ISAAC  NEWTOS. 

Ships'  Mag'netism  and  Devia'tion  of  Com'- 
pass.  It  is  well  known  that  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  acts 
like  a  combination  of  magnets,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  magnetic  needle  of  a  snip's  compass  (see  COMPASS),  for 
any  given  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  will  put  itself,  if  free 
to  move,  in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  magnetic  force  existing  at  that  point.  (See  MAGNET 
and  EARTH,  VII.)  The  direction  of  this  force  is  differ- 
ent in  different  localities,  and  moreover  varies  with  tho 
time,  though  slowly,  and  when  referred  to  the  direction  of 
the  meridian  produces  what  is  known  nautically  as  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  and  scientifically  as  the  mag- 
netic declination.  The  vertical  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  likewise  enters  into  our  considerations,  as  well 
as  the  intensity  of  the  force.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  expo- 
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ricnco  that  the  lino  of  force  becomes  locally  affected  by 
the  near  presence  of  iron,  of  steel,  and  feebly  by  a  tew 
other  substancr>,  but  inure  powerfully  by  magnets.  This 
disturbing  etVect  of  the  action  of  iron  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  compass  on  board  ship  is  known  as  the  "deviation  of 
the  compass." 

SH  loin;  as  snip*  were  chiefly  built  of  wood,  it  sufficed  to 
avoid  tin-  use  of  iron  about  the  compass  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  metres  and.  in  ease  metal  had  to  be  employed,  to 
substitute  copper.  With  the  increased  use  of  iron  in  the 
shape  of  hr.Lins  girders,  posts,  stanchions,  gang,  large 
nnehors,  engine:-,  funnels,  wire  rigging,  and  principally 
with  the  construction  of  iron  bulls,  armor-plate?,  deck- 
plates,  iron  gun  :uid  steering-turrets,  and  when  the  ship 
itself  could  be  regarded  as  a  large  magnet  under  the  earth's 
inductive  force,  the  subject  of  the  deviation  of  the  com- 
pass at  once  assumed  a  vast  practical  and  theoretical  im- 
portance. 

Considered  magnetically,  iron  may  be  soft.  hard,  or  of 
an  intermediate  condition.  By  soft  iron  is  understood 
cast  iron  or  malleable  iron  not  subjected  to  mechanical 
vibrations  when  cold,  which  when  presented  in  the  shape 
of  a  bar  to  a  suspended  magnet  will  of  itself  not  disturb 
its  equilibrium,  but  will  temporarily  act  upon  it  as  a  mag- 
net under  the  effect  of  the  earth's  induction.  It  possesses 
no  independent  magnetism,  but  is  subject  to  induced  mag- 
netism, which  is  instantaneously  taken  up  or  parted  with. 
Hard  iron  or  steel  when  once  magnetized  retains  its  mag- 
netism for  a  long  time,  and  is  but  slightly  susceptible  of 
induction.  Sub-permanent  magnetism  may  be  developed 
in  a  rod  of  iron  when  struck  or  subjected  to  tremor;  mag- 
netism thus  imparted,  though  retained  for  some  time,  is 
slowly  dissipated.  The  rate  of  loss  at  first  is  large.  Iron 
of  this  character  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  induction  and  of 
permanent  magnets,  but  is  variable  in  its  effects.  Compared 
with  hard  iron,  iron  of  sub-permanent  magnetism  possesses 
but  feeble  coercive  force,  while  soft  iron  has  none  at  all. 
The  disturbance  of  the  compass  is  principally  due  to  sub- 
permanent  magnetism  of  the  ship's  iron,  and  is  always 
produced  by  the  transient  induced  magnetism  of  masses 
of  soft  iron.  In  wbod-built  ships  there  is  little  of  perma- 
nent magnetism,  and  the  character  of  the  generally  small 
observed  deviation  is  that  of  the  temporarily  induced 
magnetism.  In  iron-built  ships,  on  the  contrary,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  generally  large  deviation  is  dependent  on 
permanent  magnetism,  and  remains  indicative  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  ship  was  built,  its  magnetism,  as  a 
whole,  having  then  become  fixed  by  the  process  of  ham- 
mering and  riveting. 

Before  entering  more  minutely  into  the  analysis  of  the 
deviation  of  the  compass  as  depending  on  the  location  on 
board,  on  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  ship's  iron, 
on  the  heading  of  the  ship,  and  its  geographical  position, 
we  may  state  the  following  laws  of  magnetism :  (1)  Under 
the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  the  force  on  a  mag- 
net acts  as  a  couple,  one  end  being  drawn  N.,  the  other  S., 
with  equal  force;  this  is  the  law  of  duality  of  powers.  (2) 
One  magnet  acting  upon  another,  there  is  attraction  between 
dissimilar  ends,  and  repulsion  between  similar  ends.  (3) 
The  magnetism  collected  in  or  near  each  pole  of  a  magnet 
acts  equally  in  all  directions.  (4)  The  attraction  or  repul- 
sion (as  the  case  may  be)  between  two  quantities  of  mag- 
netism is  proportional  to  the  product  of  their  magnetic 
energies ;  and,  lastly,  the  attraction  or  repulsion  of  mag- 
netic masses  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them.  These  statements  apply  properly  to  mag- 
netic particles,  but,  when  the  mutual  total  actions  of  mag- 
netic bodies  are  considered,  require  great  modification  ; 
thus,  the  mutual  effect  of  two  magnets,  supposing  their 
distance  large  in  comparison  with  their  length,  is  more 
nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  third  power  of  the  dis- 
tance; the  attraction  between  the  magnetisms — namely, 
that  of  the  permanent  magnetism  of  a  magnet  and  of  the 
induced  magnetism  of  a  mass  of  soft  iron — will  be  nearly 
inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  disturbing  effect  on  a  compass  by  surround- 
ing masses  of  iron  diminishes  very  rapidly  with  distance. 
The  inductive  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  greatest 
in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip.  Iron-plated  ships  during 
construction,  and  under  this  inductive  influence,  have  part 
of  their  magnetism  fixed  through  molecular  vibrations 
produced  by  hammering.  By  means  of  a  small  compass 
the  writer  was  enabled  to  trace  out  with  chalk  on  the  iron 
gun-turret  (sides  II  inches  thick)  of  one  of  our  iron-clad 
vessels  its  magnetic  equator,  and  found  its  plane  inclined 
to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  nearly  90°  dip  ;  after  revolv- 
ing the  turret  180°,  the  line  of  no  polarity  again  was 
traced  out,  when  the  plane,  passing  through  the  interme- 
diate horizontal  position,  gradually  approached  its  former 
place  after  a  lapse  of  about  twelve  hours  ;  it  probably 
takes  weeks  before  the  fixed  position  is  reached,  depending 


on  the  coercive  power  of  the  iron.  Inside  such  turrets 
the  magnetic  intensity  is  very  much  weakened,  but  12  per 
cent,  was  found  to  be  left  in  the  above  case.  (For  the  math- 
ematical investigation  of  the  action  of  one  magnet  upon 
another  in  various  positions  of  the  magnets,  and  for  the 
disturbing  force  produced  on  a  small  compass-needle  by  a 
large  magnet,  and  for  the  inductive  effect  of  masses  of 
soft  iron,  and  the  combination  of  these  actions  with  that 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sir 
George  B.  Airy's  Treatise  on  M»>/»'-ti*)n  (London,  1870)  and 

to  the  A<f>nir<tfty'fi    JfaiMtaJ  for  the  Dci'ttitionn  of  the  ('«m- 

pttK*,  by  Capt.  F.  ,T.  Evans,  K.  N.,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Smith  (3d  ed.,  London,  1869).  This  manual  is  at  present 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deviation  of  the 
compass,  and  the  reader  is  once  for  all  referred  to  it  for  all 
details,  theoretical  and  practical,  needed  by  the  navigator.) 

Although  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  satisfactory 
theory,  physical  or  mathematical,  of  the  actions  of  mag- 
netic bodies  upon  ench  other,  and  of  induction  produced 
by  terrestrial  magnetism,  yet  the  disturbing  effect  upon  a 
small  compass-needle  produced  by  the  permanent,  sub- 
permanent  (the  principal  agent),  and  transient  (induced) 
magnetism  of  a  ship  admit,  with  the  assistance  of  1'oisson's 
theory  (MSinnirrx  >lc  I'lnxtitiit  </<  Fraiirr,  tome  v.,  1824), 
of  a  tolerably  direct  expression  and  analysis  with  regard 
to  magnitude  nnd  sign  of  the  disturbance  produced  by 
each  of  these  masses  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  the  earth's 
magnetic  force  has  been  represented  by  three  component 
forces,  drawing  the  N.  point  of  the  compass-needle  to  the 
ship's  head,  to  the  starboard  side,  and  to  the  keel  respect- 
ively ;  similarly,  we  have  the  components  of  the  combined 
total  magnetic  force  of  earth  and  ship  in  these  directions  ; 
their  respective  differences  or  components  of  their  disturb- 
ance can  be  expressed  by  linear  equations  possessing  each 
a  constant  and  three  coefficients,  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment  for  each  ship  and  position  of  com- 
pass, and  must  be  numerically  worked  out  by  application 
of  the  method  of  least  squares.  The  mathematical  devel- 
opment of  Poisson's  theory  to  the  special  case  of  applica- 
tion to  the  disturbance  of  a  compass  on  board  ship  is  due 
to  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  1  to  the  Admiralty'*  Matiuttf,  referred  to  above. 

We  proceed  to  the  statement  of  the  results  of  experience, 
resting  upon  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  ships 
of  various  kinds.  The  general  character  of  the  deviation 
in  wood- built  sailing  ships,  with  compass  as  usual  on 
the  quarter-deck  and  over  the  middle  fore-and-aft  Hue  of 
the  ship,  is  found  as  follows:  No  deviation  when  heading 
(magnetically)  N.  or  S. ;  greatest  deviation  when  heading 
(magnetically)  E.  or  W.  ;  deviation  easterly  when  head  in 
eastern  semicircle,  and  westerly  when  head  in  western 
semicircle.  In  steam-vessels,  with  the  compass  aft,  these 
directions  of  no  and  maximum  deviation  will  often  be  found 
displaced  by  several  degrees,  yet  preserving  their  general 
symmetrical  character.  In  the  southern  (magnetic)  hemi- 
sphere the  deviations  are  reversed,  though  for  steam-vessels 
they  may  be  only  partially  changed.  In  iron-built  ships  we 
have  to  recognize  an  individual  character.  The  points  of 
no  deviation  are  shifted  from  the  N.  and  S.  points,  and  lie 
nearly  in  the  direction  (by  compass)  of  the  ship's  head  and 
keel  while  building:  they  may  not  be  opposite  to  each 
other,  nor  be  removed  exactly  at  right  angles  from  the 
point  of  maximum  deviation.  In  general,  the  deviation 
is  easterly  when  the  part  of  the  ship  which  was  S.  in  build- 
ing is  E.  of  the  compass ;  westerly  when  W.  In  the 
southern  (magnetic)  hemisphere  the  deviation  may  appear 
reduced  or  aggravated,  depending  on  the  intensity  of  the 
fixed  magnetism  of  the  hull,  and  too  many  other  circum- 
stances to  be  known  except  by  observation.  Composite- 
built  ships  conform  generally  in  thsir  magnetic  character 
more  nearly  to  that  of  iron-built  ships,  especially  if  fitted 
with  iron  ribs.  The  deviation  described  above  is  techni- 
cally known  as  the  semicircular  deviation,  and  may  bo. 
expressed  by  B  sin£'  +  C  cos£'.  In  the  general  deviation 
formula  6  -  A  4-  B  sin£'  +  C  cos<'  +  D  sin  2£'  +  E  cos  2£', 
the  angle  £'  being  the  azimuth  or  the  compass-bearing  of 
the  ship's  head  reckoned  from  the  disturbed  magnetic  me- 
ridian positive  to  the  eastward;  it  is  a  constant,  generally 
small,  -f  if  easterly  deviation  is  in  excess.  4-  B  is  approx- 
imately the  deviation  at  E..  and  +  C  at  N. ;  in  the  last 
terms  of  the  harmonic  function  involving  2£',  and  which 
arc  technically  known  as  the  quadrantal  deviation,  -f  1>  is 
the  mean  deviation  approximately  at  N.  E.  and  S.  AV. ; 
the  coefficient  E  is  generally  small  or  zero;  the  deviation  5 
is  reckoned  -f-  when  the  N.  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to 
the  E. ;  and  the  above  empirical  expression  applies,  pro- 
vided tho  deviation  on  any  course  does  not  much  exceed 
20°,  or  about  two  points,  in  which  latter  case  the  formula 
becomes  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  correct  mag- 
netic course  will  be  £  ~  £'  +  5.  The  semicircular  deviation 
rarely  exceeds  10°  in  wood-built  vessels,  but  in  iron- 
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built  ones  may  reach  double  anil  treble  this  amount.     The 

qtiadrantal  deviation    -d. I. .m    .scrolls  1°  or  2°  in    » I 

built  ships  but  in  ir»n  built  ones  iii:iy  reach  three  or  four 
time*  this  amount.  Tin;  seini'-in-ular  <h-v  iation  is,  princi- 

|»:illV     dlle     t"     III.-     cttect     of     permanent    or     Sill,    pennant  lit 

iiiagncti.sni.  The  (|uuilruntitl  deviation,  which  uii'li -ii.-". •- 
n..  change  vvith  a  change  in  I  lie  ship's  place,  is  mainly  due 

to  111.'  e!lc  -I  <.f  in  In 1  magnet  i-ln. 

The  heeling  error  in  wii.nl  built  ships  i-  lint  appreciable, 
but  in  ir.iii-l.uilt  ones  it  may  be  serious:  generally,  the 
error  vani-he-  vvith  the  ship's  hcml  nt  or  near  K.  ..r  U  ..  iin.l 

attains   it  lna\i value    with    headings   at  Or    near  X.  or 

S.      The  sign  ut'  lh<-  cir.n  changes  with  a  change  IV.. in    the 

northern  i  i.  ll» them   hemisphere.      In   the 

H'othcm  (magnetic)  hemisphere,  with  the  compass  above 
tin-  u|.].rr  deck,  tin-  majority  of  iron  ships  have  the  N.  end 
of  their  ci.mpas-  nee. He  drawn  to  windward,  and  in  the 
M.uiherii  hemisphere  to  the  leeward.  The  heeling  error  is 
.in.-  lo  the  joint  .y.-lm>>i  T  lie  vertical  components 

ot    [.ennaiient  an.)  of  induced  inagii 

'I  he  values  ot  the  rorni.-i.iii-  \  I;  I'  1>  K  are  fount!  di- 
rectly fi  om  ob-o'i-v  at  i..n-,  t  he  .lev  iation  of  the  compass  being 
c.l  with  the  -hip  heading  in  a  number  of  i'.|iii  li-tant 
points  around  the  horizon,  usually  either  32,  16,  or  8.  If 
thr  deviation  i-<  ol.-erved  on  tour  I'ardinul  compass-points, 
D  reiniiins  in.lfte:  ininatr  :  it  on  f.mr  quadrantal  compass- 
pi^^-.  K  remains  indeterminate.  These  observations  are 
made  by  swinging  the  ship  (or  allowing  it  to  swing  by  the 
tide),  and  noting  for  the  several  headings  the  bearing  of  a 
di»tinit  object,  or  by  reciprocal  bearings  if  the  locality  be 
.-. m lin. --I.  or  when  at  sea  by  azimuths  of  the  sun,  the  local 
time  and  latitude  being  known.  The  deviations  being  <!<• 
tcrmined  for  a  number  of  points,  they  may  bo  plotted  on 
what  is  known  as  Napier's  diagram,  and  graphically  inter- 
polated by  drawing  a  curve  with  a  free  hand  through  the 
several  fixed  po-iii..ns.  The  deviations  for  any  compass 
c  will  then  become  known.  They  may  also  be  tabu- 
l:.t.  1.  If  we  deduce  numerically  the  coefficient*  A  B  C  D 
K,  we  can  compute  directly  the  values  of  6  for  plotting  or 
tabulation.  In  cither  case,  we  know  the  correct  magnetic 
MOTH  corresponding  to  the  disturbed  or  compass  c.. 
M  well  as  the  rcvcr-e  of  the  compass  course  belonging  to 
any  correct  magnetic  course.  An  ingenious  instrument 
has  recently  been  invented  (first  exhibited  at  the  World's 
ition  at  Vienna  in  1873)  by  Dr.  F.  Paugger  of  Triest, 
-\ustriu.  It  is  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  "Dro- 
moskop,"  or  course-indicator.  After  impressing  upon  it  the 
known  values  of  the  deviation  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  K.  it 
furnishes  directly,  by  means  of  its  mechanism,  the  devia- 
tion of  the  compass,  due  to  the  effect  of  ship's  iron,  as  rcp- 
i-c-cntcil  by  the  above  coefficients,  for  any  course  desired. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  inside  iron  turrets  the  mag- 
nciic  intensity  is  greatly  diminished;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  iron  ships,  the  directive  force  of  the  needle 
being  diminished.  The  relative  horizontal  force  is  found 
by  means  of  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time  of 
a  small  needle,  and  the  proportion  of  the  disturbed  to  the 
undisturbed  horizontal  force,  usually  called  A,  is  deter- 
mined from  oscillations  in  four  equidistant  azimuths.  It 
is  usually  less  than  1,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
eoellieient  I),  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  A  is 
dm-  to  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  induction  of  soft  iron. 
D  and  A  are  nearly  constant.  A  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  A  is  of  importance;  by  its  assistance  the  values  of  B 
and  C  may  bo  found  without  swinging  the  ship  from  ob- 
itloDI  of  4  and  A  on  one  course;  similarly,  observing 
on  two  courses,  we  may  determine  BCD  and  A.  The  value 
of  A  is  further  needed  in  the  computation  of  the  heeling 

error,  which  is  expressed — ID  +  —  —  II    tan*   .   «    .   cosf 

for  a  heel  of  the  vessel  of  +  i  degrees  to  the  starboard. 

II.   >•  n  is  the  ratio  of  the  disturbed  vertical  force  at  the 

i  lie  earth's  vertical  force :  it  is  found  by  means  of 

us  of  the  dipping-needle  in  the  plane  of  the  mag- 

al;  p  changes  with  a  change  in  the  geo- 

1  position  ;  9  is  the  magnetic  dip.     It  is  therefore 

ary  to  actually  heel  the  ship  in  order  to  determine 

the  heeling  deviation.     It  should  be  added  to  the  general 

itlon  table. 

r:\pcricncc  has  shown  that  the  magnetic  character  of  an 

i  -bi|.  is  gabjeel  to  slow  changes  from  the  lapse  of  time; 

is   particularly  the  case  within  a  few  months  after 

»"'"».-'•      \   m permanent  condition,  however,  is  at- 

1  in  a  year  or  two.  especially  when  the  ship  has  not 

ie  hemisphere  in  which  it  was  built.     On  account 

is  more  or  less  unstable  magnetic  character,  the  dirco- 

aitlj  need  verifying  or  renewing;  the  same 

0  be  'lone  m  ens,.  ,,f  llny  diange  in  the  distribution 

trant  of  iron  in  the  vicinity  of  the  compass. 

1  h«  mechanical  eometion  of  the  deviation  .,f  the  com- 

i."  properly  resorted  to  in  case  no  suitable  position  for 


I  the  ttnndard  compass  can  be  found  where  the  deviation.! 

!  arc  comparatively  small:  in  ships  built  head  S.  .  n..i  tln-rii 
hem  is  j  i  here  i.  and  intended  tor  nav  igalion  in  noil  hern  mag- 
netic dip-,  tlie  compass  should  be  placed  as  far  forward  as 
practicable.  It  may  also  bo  elevated  three  or  four  metres 
above  deck,  us  in  the  case  ot'  Kitohie's  Moid  compass  or  of 
a  t.ll  t.il mpass,  read  by  optical  means.  The  semicir- 
cular deviation  may  be  corrected  mechanically,  either  by 
means  of  two  magnets  or  by  one  magnet;  the  quadranta! 
•I.  iation  may  be  corrected  by  a  mass  of  soft  iron  placed 
near  the  level  of  the  compass  ;  the  same  may  be  effected  by 
the  mutual  action  of  two  compasses  placed  side  by  -ide: 

!  the  hiMdiii!;  deviation  may  be  corrected  by  the  application 

I  of   a  vertical    magnet.      In    mechanical!',  corrected   ...m 
passes  there  is  always  some  danger  that,  with  change  of 
IWfnpMwl  position.  1,,-s  of  magnetism  of  m 
change  in  the  sub-permanent  magn.-li-m  i,f  the  hull,  del  i 
ations  may  reappear,  though  the  disturbing  force  may  hare 

l"'ci npletely  neutralized  in  one  place  and  at  one  time. 

It  i-  therefore  never  to  be  trusted,  and.  as  a  rule. ,/.  ,-;„>;, m 
I'll./'  i  should  be  funned  whether  mechanical  currcrtioni  hint 

'••  •    /    •  '  f.fil  ii'll  nr  lint. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  of  ships'  magnetism, 
and  of  its  effect  in  producing  the  deviation  of  the  compass 
under  the  influence  ol  terrestrial  magnetism,  is  of  compar- 
alively  recent  origin;  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
practical  men  and  of  scientists  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  it  may  be  said  that  by  their  joint  labor  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  has  met  with  much  success.  Ab.nit 
1803,  Capt.  Flinders  observed  that  the  disturbance  of  bis 
compass  could  be  explained  by  the  attraction  of  magnetic 
iron  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  and  of  dissimilar 
polarity  in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  vertical  bar  for  its  correction.  BetWeM 
I^L-n  and  IBM)  Profs.  Barlow  and  Christie  experimented 
on  the  action  of  induced  magnetism,  and  about  1821,  Dr. 
Sooresby  on  that  of  sub-permanent  magnetism.  In  1824, 
Poisson  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  me- 
moir on  the  theory  of  magnetism,  and  in  1838  published 
his  paper  on  the  deviations  of  the  compass  in  the  Mtmnirm 
<!,•  I'/iivtt'ini ./.  r'riinrr.  Gen.  (now  Sir)  E.Sabinc discussed 
the  compass  deviations  in  Sir  James  Ross's  voyage  (1839- 
43).  The  first  explanation  of  the  disturbance  of  the  com- 
pa»*  produced  by  iron  ships  was  given  by  Prof,  (now  Sir) 
G.  B.  Airy  in  1838  (Phil.  Trant.,  1839),  with  whom  the 
methods  then  introduced,  and  still  in  use,  for  the  mechan- 
ical correction  of  the  compass  originated.  Other  commu- 
nications by  the  present  astronomer-royal  are  contained  in 
Colburn's  U.  S.  Journal  (1840),  in  the  Phil.  Tr,,,,,.  /;,„,. 
.SW.  (1856),  in  the  Trant.  fail.  tfae.  Arch.  (1860  and  IMS). 
About  1855  the  subject  of  sub-permanent  magnetism,  and 
its  connection  with  the  direction  of  iron  ships  when  build- 
ing, was  investigated  by  the  Liverpool  committee  of  mer- 
chants, W.  W.  Rundell,  secretary;  the  committee's  first 
report  appeared  in  1855,  and  others  in  subsequent  years. 
In  1S59,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Evans,  R.  N.,  communicated  a 


aper  on  the  magnetism  of  ships  in  the  Journal  nf  the 
'nit'<l  ,sVrr/n?  /ii«fi'/t(ffon,  and  a  second 


d  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1860,  in  the  Phil.  Tram.  Rny.  Sac.  The  I'hil. 
Tram,  of  1861  contain  a  paper  on  compass  deviations  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Evans;  the  mathematical  formula-  re- 
lating to  the  subject  were  elaborately  discussed  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Archibald  Smith  in  1862,  in  the  Trant.  fntt. 
A.M-.  ,-ircA.  The  Phil.  Trans,  of  1865  contain  a  paper  by 
these  authors  on  the  character  of  armor-plated  ships.  In 
1862  appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Admiralty  Manual 
fur  the  Deviation  of  the  Compatt,  by  F.  J.  Evans,  staff- 
captain  R.  N.,  and  Archibald  Smith,  M.  A.,  the  standard 
work  already  referred  to  above  (3d  ed.  1869).  Capt.  Evans 
also  published  in  1870  an  Elementary  Manual /or  the  Dni- 
atlon  nf  the  Compam  in  Iron  Shipi.  An  excellent  collec- 
tion of  the  most  important  memoirs  noticed  above,  enti- 
tled A  Seriet  of  Papcrt  from  the  Tramactiiint  nf  f'orrii/a 
,v,,e,Vfi>»  by  Poiiaon,  (].  R.  Airy,  A.  Smith,  F.  J.  Ei-mu,  W. 
W.  Hundell,  with  other  papers  and  documents,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  bureau  of  navigation,  by  order  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  T.  A. 
Jenkins,  U.  S.  N.  (edited  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Green),  in  2  vols. 
(Washington,  1867  and  1869).  C.  A.  ScnoTT. 

Ship-Worm.    See  TEREDO. 

Shipwrecks.    See  WRECKS. 

Shims  (ALEXANDER  EAKIN),  b.  in  Philadelphia  Aug. 
10,  1812  ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1833, 
and  entered  the  service  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, serving  in  garrison  until  1846,  except  while  at  the 
Military  Academy  (1839-43)  as  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  was  in  the  West  in  1846  in  charge  of  subsistence  of  the 
volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war;  was  appointed  commis- 
sary of  subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Mar.,  is  17  : 
nit  to  the  commissary-general  in  Washington  1847- 
63,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  assistant  coinmis- 
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sarv-gencral.  In  1874  he  became  commissary-general, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  was  brevetted 
brigadier  and  major  general  in  ISM  fur  faithful,  meri- 
torious, and  di-tiir_"iMic  I  services  in  liis  department  D. 
at  Washington,  l>.  0.,  Apr.  14,  Is:.'). 

Shiraz.     Pee  SHKEKAZ. 

Shire.     See  Corxrv. 

Shire',  river  of  South-eastern  Africa,  issues  from  the 
Lake  of  Nyassa  in  hit.  14°  28'  $..  and  flows  through  many 
rapids  and' cataracts  from  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  nil.' 
rior  into  the  flat  emistluncl,  where  it  form-  :\  1. road,  calm 
stream,  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  joins  the  Zam- 
besi at  Shupanga. 

Shire'mantown,  p.-v..  Lower  Allen  tp.,  Cumberland 
co..  Pa.,  on  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 

Shir'land,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winncbago  eo.,  111.,  on  West- 
ern Union  R.  R.  P.  559. 

Shir'ley,  p.-v.,  Funk's  Grove  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.,  on 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  P.  163. 

Shirley,  tp.,  Cloud  co.,  Kan.     P.  637. 

Shirley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Piscataquis  co..  Me.     P.  206. 

Shirley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Nashua 
River  and  on  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town,  having  4  cotton  and  2  paper  mills.  4  churches,  9 
public  schools,  and  a  Shaker  village.  P.  1451. 

Shirley,  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     P.  1633. 

Shirley  (JAMES),  b.  in  London  about  1594 :  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  obtained  a  curacy  in  Hertfordshire,  but  soon 
vacated  it  by  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  :  taught  for  some 
time  a  grammar  school  at  St.  Alban's,  but,  being  unsuc- 
cessful, became  a  dramatic  writer  in  London  ;  had  produced 
33  plays  before  the  Great  Rebellion,  in  which  he  fought  on 
the  royalist  side:  founded  a  classical  academy  at  White 
Friars,  and  wrote  several  grammatical  treatises.  D.  in  Lon- 
don Oct.  29, 1686,  from  exposure  consequent  upon  the  great 
fire  of  that  year.  His  Dramatic  Workt  and  Poeme  (6  vols., 
1833)  were  first  edited  by  Gifford  and  Dyce. 

Shirley  (WALTER  WADDINGTON),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England 
July  24,  1828 :  was  only  son  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Shirley,  bishop 
of  Sodor  and  Man ;  was  educated  at  Rugby  School  and  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  graduating  with  high  honors 
in  1851  from  Wadham  College,  where  he  had  obtained  a 
scholarship,  and  where  he  was  subsequently  fellow  and 
tutor;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  was  a  bril- 
liant and  thorough  historical  scholar  and  an  able  preacher 
and  lecturer ;  edited,  with  learned  prefaces  and  notes,  for 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  Fasciculi  Zizaniorum  Manistri 
Johannirt  Wt/clif  (1858)  and  Letters  Illuntrative  of  the  ficif/n 
of  Henry  III.  ( 1863),  both  works  of  great  interest  for  students 
of  early  English  history;  issued  in  1865  a  Catalogue  of 
W>>-klife's  Writings,  giving  an  account  of  all  the  numerous 
MSS.  of  that  Reformer  known  to  exist  in  public  or  private 
collections;  became  select  preacher  to  the  university  1862, 
and  was  the  successor  of  his  friend,  Dean  A.  P.  Stanley,  as 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford  (1864),  and  also 
as  canon  of  Christ  Church.  D.  at  Oxford  Nov.  20,  1866. 

Shirley  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Preston,  Sussex,  England,  in 
1693;  became  a  lawyer;  settled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1734; 
was  commissioner  for  fixing  the  boundary-line  between 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  was  royal  governor  of 
Massachusetts  1741-45 ;  planned  the  successful  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton  1745;  was  in  England  1745-53;  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  as  governor  in  the  latter  year; 
treated  with  the  Eastern  Indians  1754;  explored  Kcnncbeo 
River,  erecting  there  several  forts;  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North  America  at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  war,  1755  ;  planned  the  expedition  of 
Prideaux  against  Niagara,  and  proceeded  himself  as  far  as 
Oswego ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  1759;  became 
afterward  governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  but  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  where  he  built  a  fine  residence  at  Roxbury. 
D.  there  Mar.  4,  1771.  Author  of  Electra,  a  tragedy  ;  The 
Birth  of  Hercules,  a  masque ;  A  Letter  t<>  the  Duke  of  New- 
cattle,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Sieqe  of  Lotiislntrq  (1745),  and 
The  Conduct  of  (fen.  William  Shirley  briefly  Stated  (1758). 
— His  son  WILLIAM,  an  officer  in  the  army,  was  killed  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  1755. — His  son,  Sir  THOMAS,  became  a 
major-general  in  the  British  army,  was  created  a  baronet 
1786,  was  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  D.  Mar.,  1800. 

Shir'leysburg,  p.-b.,  Shirley  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
P.  329. 

Shir'wa,  lake  of  South-eastern  Africa,  30  miles  S.  E. 
of  the  Lake  of  Nyassa,  is  60  miles  long,  from  10  to  23  miles 
broad,  and  surrounded  with  \vcll-woodcd  mountains  2400 
feet  high.  It  swarms  with  crocodiles  and  rhinoceroses. 


Khis'dra,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kaluga,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Oka,  has  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  glass,  iron  goods,  and  leu.ther.  P.  10,083. 

Shi'shak,  the  name  of  several  monarch*  of  the  twenty- 
second  Egyptian  dynasty,  called  by  the  Egyptians  .v/«i- 
ttliii  ni/a,  by  the  Hebrews  SW»Jkojr,  »Bd  by  the  (irccks.SWuo- /.-/in, 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  SHISIIAK  I.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  succession  of  Shishak  from 
sonic  monarch  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  apparently  one 
named  X'tnirnt  or  .\inu-nfl.  a  priest,  to  whom  he  instituted 
a  priesthood  in  the  temple  of  Abydos.  Certainly  of  Shcmi- 
tic  origin,  and  apparently  also  »  chief  of  the  Libyan  Maxycs. 
Shishak  united  Egypt  under  one  government,  but  was  un- 
able to  subdue  the  Ethiopian  rulers  established  at  Napata. 
Hadad  and  Jeroboam  found  an  asylum  at  his  court,  and 
five  years  after  the  schism  of  the  tribes  he  overran  Judah 
(B.  c.  962),  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  took  as 
spoil  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Rehoboam.  In  this  expedition  Shishak  had  1200 
chariots  ami  60,000  horsemen,  besides  a  large  army  of 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  He  is  supposed  for  this  siege  to 
have  marched  in  three  columns,  and  to  have  overrun  not 
only  Judaja,  but  also  part  of  Idumaea  and  the  country  of 
the  Philistines.  At  that  part  of  the  temple  of  Karnak  called 
the  Portico  of  the  Bubastitcs,  Shishak  has  inscribed  the 
names  of  130  cities  occupied  or  captured,  and  amongst 
them  are  Rabbith,  Thaanach,  Sunera,  Rehob.  Hapharnim, 
Adoraim,  Mahanaim,  Gibeon,  Bethhoron,  Kcdemoth,  Aja- 
lon,  Megiddo,  and  Jerusalem,  called  Jehuda  Maluk.  The 
highest  regnal  year  of  his  reign  is  the  twenty-first,  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Manetho.  His  conquests  in  Asia  appear 
to  have  been  quite  ephemeral. — SHISHAK  II.  was  an  obscure 
monarch,  of  whose  reign  no  particulars  are  known,  and  was 
the  fourth  successor  of  Shishak  I. — SHISHAK  III., an  equally 
inglorious  monarch,  appears,  from  a  tablet  found  in  the 
Serapeum  at  Memphis,  to  have  reigned  fifty-one  years  at 
least ;  and  SHISHAK  IV.,  the  last  king  of  the  twenty-second 
or  Bubastite  dynasty,  is  only  known  for  an  insignificant 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years.  S.  BIUCII. 

Sliit'thn.  (1)  Wood  of  the  shittah  tree,  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  Exodus  as  the  timber  principally  employed 
in  building  the  tabernacle.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
Ai-a<-!a  sfifitl,  which  abounds  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  The 
wood  is  light,  but  close-grained  and  enduring,  of  a  fine 
orange-brown  color.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  in  spring  it 
is  covered  with  tufts  of  yellow  blossoms.  It  yields  the 
gum-arabic  of  commerce.  (2)  A  fertile  plain,  so  called 
from  its  acacia-groves,  just  opposite  Jericho,  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  encamped  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Shoa.    See  ABYSSIXIA. 

Shoal,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mo.     P.  2475. 

Shoal  Creek,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  1355. 

Shoal  Creek,  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mo.     P.  1686. 

Shoal  Creek,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Mo.     P.  763. 

Shoal  Creek,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1332. 

Shoal'lbrd,  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.     P.  1536. 

Shoals,  p.-v.,  Martin  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi R.  R.,  equidistant  from  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
has  3  churches,  an  academy,  1  newspaper,  a  blast  furnace. 
an  axe  factory,  a  flouring-mill,  3  hotels,  3  saw-mills,  and 
a  pottery.  Business,  farming  and  grazing.  P.  513. 

HENRY  A.  REED,  ED.  "  MARTIN  Co.  HERALD." 

Shoals,  Isles  of.    See  ISLES  OF  SHOALS. 

Shoc'co,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1637. 

Shock  [0.  H.  Ger.  Scoc'],  sudden  vital  depression,  the 
peculiar  effect  upon  the  animal  system  produced  by  violent 
injuries  or  violent  mental  emotions.  It  is  especially  a  sur- 
gical term.  Following  serious  accidents,  the  crushing  of  a 
limb  by  a  railroad  injury  or  its  removal  by  a  cannon-ball, 
extensive  superficial  burns,  extensive  surgical  procedures, 
as  amputations  or  ovariotomy,  and  as  the  result  of  blows 
over  important  organs,  concussion  of  the  brain,  a  kick  or 
sudden  blow  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  over  the  solar 
plexus, — a  powerful  impression  is  made  on  the  nerve-centres 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  superficial  or  peripheral 
nerve-irritation.  Every  sensation  conveyed,  in  the  state 
of  health,  from  the  surface  to  the  nerve-centres,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  brain,  whether  as  sensation  of  simple  touch, 
of  pain',  or  a  special  sense,  as  taste  or  smell,  involves  the 
functional  activity  and  wear  of  the  ganglionic  or  nerve- 
cells.  A  violent  impression  upon  many  superficial  nerves 
involves  sudden  and  violent  action  in  the  ganglionic  cen- 
tres. AVhen  the  surface  impression  is  extreme,  the  functional 
activity  of  the  brain  and  other  central  ganglia  is  disturbed, 
or  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  suspended.  The 
vital  phenomena  of  the  body — consciousness,  respiration, 
heart-action,  capillary  circulation — are  depressed  in  pro- 
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portinn  to  the  shock  received  by  the  nerve-centre*.     The 

symptoms  1,1    llioeh  an  '  \trcme  pallor  and  coolness  nf  tlir 

of  ill'-   body,  a   -mall.  I'rflilr.   -I"W    pul 

frequent  and  often  i  ri.-gul.u    re- pirati.in  :   i!   i"iis,  the 

ii i mil  tr.-Mr    often  unoonftoioajpOrdMoootiia  with  ralaJUhtton 

of  tile  muscles.       In   spcrial  oa-cs.  delilium,   h )..-..  !i  _'h.  con 

vul-ion-  arc  present.     'I'll'1  circulation  ami  re-piration  may 

thai     'Ic.ltll     I-     immediate,    or    spcc.h 

i  -inlly  ha-fcned.      Scn-atinn  nf 

puiii  i- -annulled  :  ill  tin  |urj,  as  the  lacei  at  ion  and 

renm\  al  ot  a  lim  I.  1...  ;i  .-.itni'in  b:i  H,  t  hci  «•  may  he  no  pain  ami 
mi  lou  "I  I, Liu. 1  during  the  |irrioil  of  .-hock  :  the  period  of 
s!in'-k,  it'  -ur\i\el,  i-  t..l|.n\.  ^option 

niglioiiie  or  central  nerve  power,  and  revival  nf  the  dc 
pendent  functions  ;  c.Uicmc  lou  of  blood  is  a  prominent 
r.iu  -••••[  -  h.H-k,  producing  Midden  ana-mia,  inanition,  uml 
di-lnrhed  action  ul'  m-r\  e  rrnt  i »• -.  The  depressing  after- 
elhvt  ot  the  iiili:ilatiiin  of  rliloroform  an.l  ether,  ami  nf  nl- 
enholi,-  azOMIi  '•-  lomMlmw  spoken  of  jia  shock,  but  with 
dniihtful  propriety.  The  inllui-nee  1,1'  gte:ii  mental  excite- 
ment or  depi-e--i..n  in  can  inir  ihooh  i-  undoubted.  The 
sight  of  lilo.nl  causes  many  to  faint.  l-'ri'j:ht.  tcrror,*sudden 
Borrow  ha\e  caused  tin-  hair  In  turn  white  in  a  night — have 
produced  delirium. convulsions,  im-uralil.-  epih-p-y.  demen- 
tia, permanent  IICMOIIS  pm.-tration.  and  death.  No  satis- 
factory le-ion  or  organic  chan^r  has  been  found  to  explain 
shuck,  as  when  a  uto|i  -i.-s  ha\e  been  performed  following 
smldi-n  death  by  lightning  or  blows  over  the  solar  plexus. 
The  treatment  of  shock  in  to  bo  directed  to  the  immediate 
development  uf  reaction.  The  sinking  pulse  must  be  ral- 
lied liy  ammonia  and  alcohol,  by  stimulating  encmata,  heat 
to  tin-  extremities  and  surface.  Counter-irritant-  to  the  ex- 
tremities, epigastrium,  and  occiput  aid  to  equalize  capil- 
lary circulation.  The  galvano-clcctric  poles  to  the  region 
of  the  medulla  and  diaphragm  may  facilitate  respiration. 
In  mild  cases  of  shock  external  warmth,  a  little  diffusible 
stimulant,  and  rest  arc  all  that  is  required. 
1  -..  I»vi:\vi\  lli-iisnN.Jit.  REVISED  BY  WILLABD PARKER. 

Shod'dy  |  ori  /in ally,  the  wool  that  was  »hftt  or  wasted 
in  carding  and  spinning],  in  a  strict  sense,  a  fibre  made  by 
tearing  in  pieces  in  a  suitable  mill  rags  of  worsted  or 
cnmbcd-wool  goods.  The  corresponding  fibre  of  cardcd- 
wool  rags  is  called  mungo.  But  more  frequently  both 
kinds  are  classed  together  as  shoddy  or  "devil's  dust." 
Notwithstanding  all  the  hard  words  which  have  been  used 
ngain-t  "ho  My  goods,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
much  good  accomplished  by  the  shoddy  manufacture.  Some 
classes  of  useful  goods  cannot  he  profitably  made  without 
shoddy  :  and  if  used  in  reasonable  proportion  its  presence 
cannot  I,,,  detected,  and  the  wenr  of  the  goods  is  not  much 
diminished.  None  but  the  very  best  sorts  of  woollen  goods 
arc  perfectly  free  from  shoddy. 

Shoe  [Aug.  Sax.ne/Jft],  in  general,  any  covering  to  pro- 
tect the  foot  (with  the  exception    of  hosiery)  of  which 
warmth  is  the  special  purpose.    If  the  shoe  consists  mainly 
of  a  solo,  it  is  called  a  sandal  or  slipper;  if  it  also  has  a  part 
coming  up  and  covering  a  portion  of  the  leg,  it  is  called  a 
bout.     The  earliest  form  of  the  shoe  was  the  simple  sandal, 
which  was  secured  to  the  foot  by  thongs,  and  often  by  a 
button,  corning  between  the  first  and  second  toes.     Almost 
every  material  has  been  used  for  the  construction  of  shoes  ; 
the  skins  of  animals,  tanned  or  untannod,  more  frequently 
than  any  other,     [n  some  parts  of  Europe  wooden  shoes,  or 
«.  are  very  common   among  the  poorer  classes.     In 
.lapan  eandals  of  straw  are  usually  worn  by  the  common 
people ;  and  iii  South  America  we  find  them  madcof  plaited 
thongs  of  hemp.     There  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
forms  of  shoes  as  worn  iu  different  countries  and  at  different 
ng  civili/.ed  nations.     The  early  Greeks  usually 
went  barefoot,  or  confined  themselves  to  simple  sandals, 
which  in  time  came  to  be  highly  ornamented.     The  early 
at  tin-  Unmans  were  buskins,  not  very  dissimilar  to 
the  nmcca-ins  of  the  American  Indians;  thick  soles,  some- 
of  metal,  wore  a  later  invention.     In  time  they  grew 
into  shoes,  or  even  boots,  sometimes  covering  the  entire 
leg.     In  Europe,  daring  the  Middle  Ages,  shoes  often  as- 
sume-1  fantastic  fashions.     At  one  time  they  had  pointed 
toes  two  feet  long,  which  were  often  brought  up  and  tied 
to  the  knee;  and  not  unfrequcntly  a  man  of  fashion  would 
:hcm  of  different  colors,  as  a  red  one  on  one  foot  and 
a  yellow  one  on  the  other.     In  the  sixteenth  century  top- 
" trunk-how,"  familiar  to  us  on  the  stage,  were 
"g  persons  of  quality.     The  tops  of  those 
»cn-  n.it  unfic,(m.,iiiv  ornamented  with  lace.     Long  after 
taloons  had  superseded  breeches,  the  boot-legs  were  worn 
1    consequently  were   very  large.     For   many 
*  there  has  been  very 'little  change  in  the  general  form 
ring  for  the  to.it  as  worn  by  either  sex  ;  the  main 
tions  being  in  the  height  of  the  heel  and  the  shape  of 
the  toe,  \-hether  pointed,  round,  or   square.     With  us  a 


I  boot  or  sh  ntially  of  two  parts — the  sole, 

almost  universally  nf  thick  leather,  and  the-  upper,  n 

ofter  leather,  but   not   nnfrequcnth  ..I  cloth  of  some 
kind — for  fem;il.  parts  are  attached 

li  other  in  \a:ious  way-,  u-ual!\  by  seeing  01 
ging.  Until  quite  recently  a  boot  or  shoe  was  mad'-  thiou-li  - 
mil  by  a  single  per-on  :  at  present  there  are  several  per- 
ench  performing  only  a  single  part  of  the  work,  a  e.,n 
.hie  portion  ot  whi.h  i'donc  by  in:_"-niou-  machinery. 
In. b.-d,  in  no  single  trade  is  there  a  more  p.-ili-ct  .1 
of  labor  or  a  greater  adaptation  of  mach  i  nery .  I '  ni  i  I  w  it  h  i  n 
a  few  yean  pegged  boot,  ami  shoes  w.-r.-  .-, mimed  to  the 
coarsest  and  cheape-t  kinds  of  article-,  but  now-  inn. 
quantities  of  fine  pegged  work  arc  produced.  This  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  pegging-machine,  invented  about 
1->I  by  A.  C.  Gallahue.  -ub-.  qm  inly  much  improved  by 
K.  Town-end  and  li.  I'.  Sturtev  ant"  of  I!,.. ton.  of  which 
there  were  two  orthree  years  since  about  17""  in  operation 
in  the  U.  S.,  each  one  of  which  will  peg  two  pairs  of 
women's  shoes  in  a  minute,  putting  in  as  tnanv  rows  as 
may  be  required.  The  machine  outs  its  own  pegs  as  it 
works,  from  ribbon-like  strips  of  white  birch,  wnich  it  re- 
ceives in  rolls  of  75  to  100  feet.  In  this  country  alone  1000 
cords  of  birch  are  annually  fashioned  into  shoe-pegs.  Ignite 
as  important  is  the  machine  for  sewing  soles,  improved  by 
Gordon  McKay.  One  of  these  in  the  hands  of  a  good  ope- 
rator will  easily  sew  on  the  soles  of  800  pairs  of  women's 
shoes  in  ten  hours.  Of  this  machine  there  were  in  use  in 
1874  about  1200  in  the  U.  S.,  400  in  England,  and  100  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  patentees  receive  a  royalty 
of  from  one  to  three  cents  a  pair,  and  their  income  from 
this  source  for  the  years  1870-74  averaged  $500,000  a  year. 
This  machine  sews  clear  through  the  outside,  insole,  and 
upper,  attaching  the  sole  to  the  upper.  All  shoes  not  so 
attached  arc  technically  known  as  "turns,"  the  sole  being 
fastened  to  the  upper  inside  out,  which  is  then  turned,  and 
lasted,  and  finished,  partially  by  hand.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sole-sewing  machines  which  produce  "turns,"  and 
even  almost  perfect  imitations  of  work  done  wholly  by 
hand.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  boots  and  shoes  used 
in  this  country  are  made  in  large  establishments,  much  of 
it.  especially  the  finer  kinds,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  other  large  cities,  but  more  in  several  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire.  Lynn, 
Mass.,  is  the  greatest  seat  of  the  manufacture,  the  product 
in  I.S74  amounting  to  11,000,000  pairs,  mostly  for  women 
and  children,  valued  at  about  $14,000,000,  and  employing 
10,000  of  its  28,000  inhabitants.  Among  other  large  scats 
of  this  manufacture  are  Haverhill,  Marblchead,  Worcester, 
Brain  tree,  and  Danvers  in  Massachusetts;  Portland,  Au- 
gusta, and  Lewiston  in  Maine ;  Dover  and  Farmington  in 
New  Hampshire.  Boston  is  the  scat  of  the  principal  whole- 
sale shoe-trade,  it  being  estimated  that  from  here  55,000,000 
pairs  were  shipped  in  1S74,  valued  at  about  $62,000,000; 
the  entire  production  of  the  shoe-towns  of  New  England 
being  fully  $100,000,000  per  annum,  the  consumption  being 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  U.  S.,  the  value  of  the  exports 
in  1874  being  not  quite  $450,000.  The  imports  are  insig- 
nificant, those  entering  the  port  of  New  York  in  that  year 
being  valued  at  only  $41,270.  A.  II.  QuKSKUr. 

Shoebnryness.     Bee   \rn\iu\. 
Shoe  Heel,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  480. 
Shoeing  of  Horses.   See  FARRIERY,  by-  M.  C.  AVn.n. 
Shoe'makertown,  p.-v.,  Cheltenham  tp.,  Montgom- 
ery co.,  Pa.,  on  North  Pennsylvania  H.  H. 

Shohola,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Pike  co.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware 
River  and  on  Erie  R.  R.  P.  729. 

Shoko'kon,  v.,  Honey  Creek  tp.,  Henderson  co.,  111., 
on  Mississippi  River.  P.  79. 

Shomer,  or  Jebel  Shomer,  a  part  of  Arabia,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Syrian  desert,  N.  E.  by  Irak-Arabce.  S.  by  the 
Wahabce  sultanate,  and  W.  by  Turkish  Arabia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  was  under  the  authority  of  the 
Wahabces,  but  forms  now  an  independent  sultanate.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  about  500,000;  the  capital  is 
Hayel.  Good  crops  of  corn  and  fruit  are  raised  by  means 
of  artificial  irrigation.  Dates,  cotton,  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  are  exported.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  be- 
tween Hayel  and  Medina. 

Shoom'la,  or  Sohnmla,  town  of  European  Turkey, 
eyalet  of  Silistria,  on  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  on  the 
three  sides  with  inaccessible  spurs  of  the  Balkan,  which, 
together  with  its  artificial  fortifications,  make  it  a  fortress 
of  the  first  rank.  It  contains  large  barracks,  hospitals, 
magazines,  and  military  storehouses,  and  besides  its  im- 
portance as  a  military  point,  it  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk,  leather,  tin  and  copper  ware,  and  ready-made  cloth- 
ing. P.  20,000. 

Shoo'sha,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Karabagh,  Caucasia,  is  an  almost  impregnable 
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fortress  on  a  commanding  height  whoso  three  sides  are 
wholly  inaccessible.  The  winters  are  very  cold  here,  and 
th<-  summers  very  hot.  The  silk  cultivation  of  the  place 
is  quite  important.  P.  15,000. 

Shoos'ter,  or  Schuster,  town  of  Persia,  province  of 
Khoo/.istan.  on  the  Karoon.  iii  hit.  . '12°  X.,  Ion.  49°  E.,  is 
fortified.  :ind  its  streets,  though  narrow  and  dirty,  are  lined 
with  elegant  houses,  but  large  parts  of  the  city  are  in  ruins 
and  Qninhtblted  <inee  the  plague  and  the  inundation  which 
early  in  this  reiitury  successively  visited  the  city.  P.  about 
8000. 

Shooting  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clayoo.,N.C.  P.  423. 

Sluxitini;  Stars.  See  MKTEOH,  by  I'ltOF.  HUBERT  A. 
>'I:HTON,  LL.D. 

Shore  (JANE),  b.  in  London,  England,  about  1445  ;  mar- 
ried a  rich  London  goldsmith  named  Matthew  or  William 
MIOIV  :  became  mistress  of  King  Edward  IV.  about  1470, 
and  of  Lord  Hastings  after  the  death  of  the  former,  14S3, 
and  was  acciise<l  ut"  \\itchcraft  as  an  accomplice  of  Hast- 
ings, who  was  beheaded  for  that  pretended  crime,  though 
the  real  reason  for  the  proceedings  against  them  was  their 
known  partiality  to  the  cause  of  the  young  princes.  Jane 
Shore  was  charged  by  King  Ilichard  III.  with  having 
withered  his  arm  by  her  arts  of  sorcery:  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  and  her  property  confiscated;  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  but  was  compelled  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  do 
public  penance  for  impiety  and  adultery.  The  king'?  so- 
licitor. Thomas  Lynom,  desired  to  marry  her  after  the  death 
of  Hastings,  but  was  prevented  by  Richard.  She  survived 
until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  popular  legend 
represented  her  as  having  died  of  hunger  in  a  ditch — a  ver- 
sion which  long  retained  currency  through  the  famous  drama 
of  Rowe  bearing  her  name ;  but  the  legend  was  probably 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  London  locality  still  called 
Shorcditeh.  Sir  Thomas  More  bears  emphatic  testimony 
to  her  beauty,  kindliness,  and  wit. 

Shore  (Sir  JOHN).    See  TEIGNMOUTH,  BARON. 

Shore'ham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  on  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  P.  1225. 

Short  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1821 ; 
received  his  early  education  at  Bradford  Academy  and 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  ;  graduated  with  high  honors  at 
Harvard  College  in  1846 ;  in  1847  was  first  assistant  master 
in  Phillips  Academy ;  master  of  the  Public  Classical  School 
in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1847-53,  and  of  a  private  classical 
school  in  Philadelphia  1853-63  :  president  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, 0.,  and  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy 
1884-07.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Anthon,  professor  of  Greek 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  Drisler  was 
transferred  to  the  Greek  chair,  and  Dr.  Short  succeeded 
Dr.  Drisler  as  professor  of  Latin  in  1868.  He  has  edited, 
with  additions,  Advanced  Latin  Exercises  in  Schmitz  and 
Zumpt's  Latin  series;  revised  Mitchell's  New  Ancient 
Geography  ;  written  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Order  of 
Words  in  Greek,  prefixed  to  Dr.  Drisler's  edition  of  Yonge's 
EtHjlish-Greek  Lexicon  ;  and  is  now  (1876)  engaged  in  a 
revision  of  Andrews'  Frcund's  Latin  Dictionary.  He  has 
contributed  many  articles,  mostly  critical,  to  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  chiefly  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  and  a  member 
of  other  learned  bodies,  and  has  been  from  the  outset  a 
member  of  the  American  committee  co-operating  with  the 
British  committee  in  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible. 

Short  (CHARLES  W.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Kentucky  Oct.  6, 
1794;  graduated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  about 
1815;  in  1825  was  elected  professor  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in  1838  removed  to  Louisville, 
and  was  associated  with  Drake  and  Caldwell  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city  until  1849,  when  he  retired,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  preservation  of  plants  and  flowers ; 
contributed  several  articles  to  the  medical  journals  of  his 
day.  D.  in  Louisville  Mar.  7,  1863.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Short  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Spring  Garden,  Va.,  Sept.  30, 
1759;  studied  at  William  and  Mary  College;  was  at  an 
early  age  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Virginia; 
accompanied  Thomas  Jefferson  on  his  embassy  to  France 
as  secretary  of  legation  1784;  was  appointed  chargg 
d'affaires  to  France  by  Washington  1789  (being  the  first 
commission  signed  by  him  as  President),  and  was  subse- 
quently minister  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  Spain.  D.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1849.  Several  of  his  published 
state  papers  display  great  ability,  especially  those  upon 
the  boundaries  of  the  U.  S.  with  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Short  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  0.     P.  1799. 

Shorter  (JOHN  GILL),  b.  in  Jasper  co.,  Ga.,  in  1818; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1837;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1838;  became  a  circuit  solicitor  1842; 
served  several  terms  in  the  State  senate;  was  a  circuit 
judge  1852-61;  became  a  member  of  the  provisional  con- 


gress of  the  Confederate  States  1861,  and  was  governor  of 
Alabama  18(31-63.     D.  at  Eufaula  May  29,  1872. 

Shorthand  Writing.   See  PHONOGRAPHY  and  STENOO- 

It.U'lIY. 

Short-horns,  a  breed  of  cattle  externally  distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  their  horns,  of  which  there  arc  several 
clashes,  each  designated  from  the  region  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, usually  in  the  British  Islands,  though  some  of  them 
arc  from  Holland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Hulls  and 
eous  of  this  breed  have  been  largely  imported  for  im- 
proving our  native  stock.  Prominent  among  the  short- 
horns are  the  Durham  breed,  characterized  by  the  'Square- 
nc><  of  the  body,  which,  when  the  head  and  legs  are  re- 
moved, presents  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  having  no  unfilled 
space,  and  furnishing  much  solid  meat  with  little  offal:  for 
beef  they  are  unrivalled,  and  are  fair  milkers,  but  for  this 
purpose  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  a  good  authority,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  Devons.  The  Durhams  are  red,  roan, 
white,  or  a  mixture  of  these  colors.  The  Ayrshire  short- 
horns are  much  smaller  than  the  Durhams,  and  arc  cele- 
brated At  home  and  here  for  their  milking  qualities.  Many 
good  dairy-fanners  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  will  give 
a  larger  return  of  milk  for  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
than  any  other  breed.  They  are  usually  spotted  or  mottled 
in  red  and  white,  although  other  colors  arc  sometimes  found. 
Smallest  of  all  the  short-horns  is  the  Aldernev  breed,  which 
Mr.  Robinson  considers  "the  best  of  all  where  only  a  few 
are  kept,  and  where  butter  is  the  principal  object,  since 
their  milk  is  the  richest  of  all  for  household  consumption, 
and  makes  the  most  and  the  best  butter."  Of  the  Devons 
there  are  two  varieties — the  North  and  the  South,  the  for- 
mer being  preferable  for  slaughter,  the  latter  for  the  dairy. 
(See  CATTLE.) 

Short  Mountain,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     P.  375. 

Shorts'ville,  p.-v.,  Manchester  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Syracuse  and  Rochester  branch  of  New  York  Central 
R.  R. 

Sho'shone,  county  of  N.  Idaho,  adjoining  Montana., 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bitter  Root  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Clearwater 
River,  has  a  rugged  surface,  with  abundant  timber  ami 
many  placer-mines  of  gold.  Cap.  Pierce  City.  Area,  about 
3500  sq.  m.  P.  722,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  Chinese. 

Shoshones,  or  Snakes,  a  family  of  North  American 
Indians  of  the  Californian  group,  inhabiting  a  wide  range 
of  territory  from  Idaho  southward  into  Utah,  and  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
are  divided  into  Shoshones  proper  and  UTES  or  UTAHS 
(which  see),  to  which  some  authorities  add,  on  the  evidence 
of  language,  the  Comanches  and  Moquis  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  the  Netelas  and  other  tribes  of  California. 
The  Shoshoncs  proper  include  the  Bannacks,  who  are  some- 
times classed  as  a  separate  tribe,  and  are  subdivided  into 
numerous  independent  bands,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Koolsatikara  or  Buffalo-eaters  on  Wind  River,  the 
Tookarika  or  Mountain-Sheep-eaters  on  Salmon  and  Snake 
rivers,  the  Shoshocos  or  White  Knives  (frequently  called 
Diggers)  of  Humboldt  River  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
basin,  the  latter  denomination  apparently  including  the 
Hokandikahs,  Yahooskins.  and  Wonlpapes.  These  names 
are  destitute  of  all  scientific  accuracy,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  reliable 
tribal  distinctions.  The  Shoshoncs  have  usually  been  peace- 
ably inclined,  but  have  several  times  come  into  collision 
with  the  white  settlers  and  suffered  severely,  several  bands 
having  been  nearly  exterminated.  Treaties  were  made  at 
Fort  Bridger  and  vicinity  in  1863,  1864,  and  ISfiS  with  six 
large  bands,  and  in  1867-68  attempts  were  made  to  gather 
them  all  upon  the  Bannack  reservation  at  Fort  Hall.  Id., 
and  the  Shoshone  reservation  in  Wyoming.  Most  of  the 
southern  Shoshones  live  upon  roots  and  small  animals,  but 
the  northern  bands  obtain  a  comfortable  subsistence  from 
the  fisheries  of  the  Shoshone  River  and  by  hunting  larger 
game,  some  of  them  being  very  expert  with  the  bow,  and 
of  late  years  possessing  some  horses  and  firearms.  They 
are  very  fond  of  barter  and  of  personal  adornment,  arc 
usually  dressed  in  buffalo  or  deer  skins,  live  in  skin  tents, 
are  fond  of  games  of  chance,  and  have  borrowed  from  the 
whites  as  a  favorite  amusement  the  game  of  "  poker."  The 
property  of  a  dead  warrior  is  buried  or  burned  with  him, 
the  favorite  wife  or  horse  having  formerly  been  killed  over 
the  corpse.  Few  efforts  at  their  conversion  or  education 
have  as  yet  been  made,  and  no  critical  study  of  their  lan- 
guage. The  entire  number  of  the  various  bands  is  esti- 
mated at  about  5000,  the  greater  part  being  in  Utah  and 
Nevada.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Shot.     Seo  PROJECTILE,  by  J.  G.  BUTLER. 

Shoulder-joint.    See  JOINT. 

Shoveller  Duck.    See  ANAS. 
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Showers  of  I'ishr*  arc  recorded  to  have  fallen  from 

111.'  ^kv  ill  num. -PHIS  m-lanci'-.  Ini.'-li/alion  shows  that 
thev  usually  take  pla-e  nf:ir  largo  bodi«<  ,,f  water,  anil 

i  i    in.  .l..n!ii  that  in  :ill    well  authenticate  i 
c.l    tin-   kiml  whirlwind-   and    storms   hinc  been  the    i 
by  which  they  ha\c  been  lil'te  I.      In  India,  li-hc-  of  thri'i' 
p.,,,.  ,   reported  MS  having  fallen  fruin  tin1  sky. 

Aii-i..il.\    K'i.m.  c.iidaii.  Diiineril.  an. I  Arago  arc  quote  I 
uciil  thiil  frogs  unit  toads  al»o 
-.onetimes  r.ill  frmii  the  clouds  in  the  same  way. 

Shrii|)iii>l.     Sec  PROJECTILE,  by  .1.  (!.  lirn.ru. 

Shreve,  p.-v..  Wayne  OO.,  O.,  on  Pitt-linn:  I'-nt  Wayne 
ami  chirii^i.  ll.  It.,  no  mil.'-  8.  "i  Cleveland,  eonUlni  :i 

chin  I    public  schools,    1    ncwH|,;i],cr,   '2   llomin.' 

Mill  1'  |, lanin^'  mill-.  several  ni:iniil'a  'tori,",  iin.l  1"  hotels. 
I'.  I7!l.  JiMrs  N.  lili.inv.  Kli.  "JoriiNAi.." 

Shrevo  iTnoins  II. i,  h.  at  Al> '\iiii, liia.  H.  ('..  in  1808; 

gnat!  a-  a  nii'i-cliant  1830;  became  one  of 

the  c'lit'ii-' ,,!   ill,-  Mi,,-,, i-  1  -:;  I.  ami  of  the  Louisville  ,/«nr- 

142.     |i.  at  l.ouhvitlc.  K.\..  It.-.-,  i1::.  IBM,     Author 

..I'  Hi-niftim,  mi  .In/-- •/••' n i  Tulf.  (1S51),  and  of  many  poems 

v\!,i  h  M|,|,e, ncil  in  periodicals. 

Shrrve'porl,  city,  cup.  of  Caddo  parish,  La.,  situated 
on  ihc  :'.'_',  I  decree  nf  latitude,  iiinl  on  the  W.  bank  of  Red 

mil,  -  I'm  in  it.-  in, ,u!h,  a  ml  at  the  head  of  low-water 

navigation.  It  i*  now  the  eastern  terminus  of  Texas  and 
Paella  Kailway.  and  also  the  terminus  of  the  projected 
roads  from  New  Orleans  and  Memphis,  Tcnn.  It  has  10, 000 
inhabitant.",  and  is  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  State. 

ll  wa<  i rporatcd  in  1839.     Situated  in  the  very  heart  of 

the  finest  cotton-growing  region  in  the  world,  it  has  become 
,,ii,'  of  the  most  important  cotton-markets  in  the  South- 
west, shipping  annually  from  110,000  to  125,000  bales,  de- 
pendent upon  ihc  cotton  crop.  Having  very  few  manufac- 
tories, its  population  falls  far  short  of  the  extent  of  its  trade. 
A  large  portion  of  the  cotton  is  sol,l  In  Ka-trrn  and  Euro- 
pean spinner-'  agents,  who  ship  on  through  bills  to  Liver- 
pool or  to  the  Ka-tern  manufacturers.  There  are  2  fine  cot- 
iii  the  place.  There  are  ,'t  miles  of  street 
railway,  7  churches  (the  Presbyterian  church  and  Jewish 
mgM  In-ill;:  tine  buildings),  6  private  and  4  public 
schools  (2  of  the  latter  colored),  an  extensive  cotton-seed 
oil-factory.  '_'  large  steam  saw  and  planing  mills,  2  small 
iron-foundries,  I  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers, a  marine  and  a  charity  hospital,  a  cotton  exchange 
in  successful  operation ;  3  private  banks  or  rather  ex- 
change-, .if  limited  capital  in  comparison  with  the  large 
amount  of  money  required  to  move  the  cotton  crop.  There 
is  no  better  opening  in  the  South  for  the  establishment  of 
Kinal  or  private  bunk  prepared  todiscount  commercial 
or  other  paper.  From  3  to  5  per  cent,  a  ni.mfh  is  fre- 
quently paid  on  good  security.  Shreveport  also  offers  a 
splendid  Held  for  the  establishment  of  cotton  and  other  fac- 
tories an,!  llouring-mills.  It  is  the  first  port  of  delivery  K. 
of  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  line  of  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  the  country  iinnieiliately  tributary  to  it  embraces 
large  portions  of  South  Arkansas,  East  Texas,  and  North 
Louisiana.  P.  4607. 

A.  D.  BATTLE,  ED.  "SHREVEPORT  TIMES." 

Shrew,  or  Shrew-Mouse,  a  small,  insectivorous, 
mouse-like  mammal  of  the  family  Soricidio,  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  nocturnal,  frequently 
aquatic,  produces  its  young  blind  and  naked,  does  not 
hibernate,  is  distinguished  by  an  elongated  and  pointed 
til  eye-,  plantigrade,  six-toed  feet,  and  glands 
which  secrete  a  musky  fluid.  There  are  several  sub-fami- 
lies and  many  species,  twelve  having  been  described  as 
natives  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America,  most  of 
them  helonging  to  the  genus  Sortje. 

Shrewsbury,  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  county 

of  Sal,,|i,  on  the  Severn,  is  well  built,  has  important  salmon 

rlei  in  the  river,  and  manufactures  of  linen  thread, 

-.  and  iron  wares,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade 

•'I  and  corn,  partly  on  the  Severn  and  partly  on  a 

'i  of  ( i  rand  Junction  Canal.     P.  23,300. 

Shrewsbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
I  Lake.     P.  Kill). 

Shrewsbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R.,  includes 
the  v.  of  Ked  Hank.  p.  ;,  |  in. 

Shrewsbury,  tp.,  Incoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  442. 
Shrewsbury,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Pa.     P.  209. 

Shrewsbury,  p.  v.  and  tp.,York  co.,  Pa., on  Northern 
Central  It.  K.  1>.  of  v.  600;  of  tp.  3559. 

Shrewsbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  eo.,  Vt.,  on  Cen- 
tral \  crmont  It.  11.  p.  ]Uj. 

Shrewsbury,  p.-v.,  Kannwha  co.,  West  Vu. 
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shrike  [  /..m.'iVir],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  tribe  Dcnti- 

•  and  order  l'a--crcs.    embracing  more  than  thirty 

.  of  winch  the  t,est  known  is  the  butcher-bird  (Ltiit- 

,if'it,,,'.  I, inn.),  found  in  the  Atlanti"  States  of  North 

i. -a,  and  noted   for  its  habit  of  impaling  inserts  and 

!  small  birds  upon  the  points  of  thorns  (whence  its  usual 

name).       It  imitate-  the  notes    of  other  birds  in  di-tre--    a- 

an  artifice  to  ensnare  them,  and  in  the  Southern  Si:, 
useful  to  the   planler   hy  di  -ti,,\  in.;  field  mice   and  ii 
liy  some  the  name  of  rs,-utiit,,r  is  confined  to  the  Kuropean 
variety,  which  in  Russia  is  trained  to  catch  birds  and  mice. 
hut   the    best   authorities   consider    it  identical    with   the 
great  AmericMii  shrike. 

Shrimp,  a  name  applied  to  a  va-t  number  of  small 
crustaceans,  but  proper  to  the  long-tailed  ('rangonidi*1,  of 
which  there  is  a  single  ^enn-.  <  Y,rii,/«u.  In  Kurope  I',  ml  - 
tftirii  is  extensively  ,-an-li!  tor  food.  The  common  shrimp 
,-f  the  1'.  S..  ''.  »/if'M«yn'ii..iii>,  is  principally  used  for  fish- 
hait.  The  n-d  shrim|is  are  Al].hei.l:i. ;  the  sword  shrimps, 
I',  neid. e  :  the  opossum  shrimps,  Mysidie  (Stomatopods). 
The  Squillidn?  are  also  called  shrimps.  Not  a  few  small 
amphipod  cru-ia.-eans  are  called  shrimps.  Noteworthy  are 
I'k,  /n/t i  tirrlirnn*  and  l.imnnria  fcrrArun«,  the  wood-boring 
shrimps,  so  destructive  to  submarine  timber.  Son 
these  creatures  inhabit  fresh  water,  but  most  are  marine. 
Among  the  more  interesting  kinds  are  the  brine-shrimps. 
(See  URINE-SHRIMP.) 

Shropshire,  or  Salop,  eountv  of  England,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Severn,  and  bounded  W.  by  Wales,  comprises 
an  area  of  1343  sq.  in.,  with  248,064  inhabitants.  The 
northern  part  is  level  and  wholly  under  tillage;  the  south- 
ern is  hilly,  and  here  cattle-breeding  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion. An  excellent  breed  of  sheep  and  an  excellent  kind  of 
hops  are  peculiar  to  this  county,  which  also  is  very  rich  in 
coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Shrove'-Tucsdny,  the  day  preceding  Ash-Wednesday, 
so  called  from  the  old  custom  of  confessing  and  receiving 
shrift  on  that  day.  It  is  in  general  a  day  of  pleasure  in 
most  Roman  Catholic  countries.  It  is  the  Carnival  of 
Italians,  the  Mnrdi  firm  of  the  French,  and  the  Pancake- 
Tuesday  of  former  days  in  England.  (See  NEW  ORLEANS.) 
Shn'benacadie,  p.-v.,  Hants  and  Colchester  COB., 
N.  S.,  on  the  navigable  Shubenacadie  River,  20  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  on  Nova  Scotia  Railway,  39  mile-  N.  of 
Halifax.  Wooden-ware,  shipping,  and  bricks  are  manufac- 
tured. P.  about  350. 

Shn'brick  (WILLIAM  BRAXFORD),  the  fourth  of  six 
brothers,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  army  or  navy  in 
the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  b.  in  South  Carolina 
Oct.  31,  1790.  His  grandfather,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety  organized  at  the  commencement  of 
difficulties  between  the  mother-country  and  the  American 
colonies.  His  father,  Thomas,  and  two  brothers,  Richard 
and  Jacob,  early  and  persistently  espoused  the  cause  of 
liberty,  the  first  having  served  as  aide  to  Gens.  Lincoln 
and  (ireen.  Two  of  the  admiral's  brothers  died  in  the  U.  S. 
military  service  in  1813;  his  third  brother  was  lost  at  sea 
in  1815,  while  in  command  of  the  Eporvicr;  the  fifth 
brother,  Edward  Rutledge,  died  in  command  of  the  frigate 
Columbia  on  her  passage  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1844; 
the  sixth.  Irvine,  died  a  commander  in  the  navy  in  1849. 
The  subject  of  this  notice,  after  attending  a  grammar- 
school  at  Charleston  and  passing  two  years  of  study  in 
New  England,  became  in  1805  a  student  of  Harvard,  but 
was  soon  after  recalled  to  Charleston  for  training  for  the 
naval  service,  in  which  he  was  appointed  midshipman  by 
Jefferson,  June  20,  1806;  in  May,  1807,  joined  the  .sloop  - 
of-war  Wasp  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1812  was  an 
acting  lieutenant  on  board  the  Hornet,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Lawrence,  attached  to  the  squadron  under  Com.  Rodgers, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  the  day  after  the  declaration 
of  war;  soon  after  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Constel- 
lation, which  rendered  important  services  in  the  defence 
of  Norfolk  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport,  where  he  per- 
formed efficient  duty  on  land  in  defence  of  the  batteries ; 
in  1813  was  transferred  to  the  Constitution,  at  the  request 
of  Stewart,  her  commander,  and  made  two  cruises,  aiding 
in  the  capture  of  three  ships  of  war,  including  the  Cyano 
and  the  Levant.  When  the  Levant  surrendered  after  a 
bloody  action,  he  was  ordered  to  her  command.  He  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  in  May,  1815,  second  in  command  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  consideration  of  his  conspicuous 
services  was  awarded  a  sword  by  his  native  State,  and  a 
medal  by  Congress,  enjoying  a  few  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence after  a  continuous  service  of  eight  years.  In  Dec., 
1815,  was  made  senior  lieutenant  of  the  Washington,  74 
guns,  under  Creighton,  the  first  ship  of  the  line  which 
made  a  full  cruise  under  the  U.  S.  flag,  returning  to  the 
IT.  S.  in  1818;  in  1820  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  serve  1  second  in  command  at  the  navy-yard 
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atCharlc.-toun.  Mass.,  and  New  York,  until  Apr.  6,  1826, 
when  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Lexington  : 
in  I*:",  i  »;i-  appointed  commander  of  the  Natchez,  mid 
made  a  cruise  in  tlif  Wc-t  In. lies:  afterward  inspector  of 

ordnan  -f.   It*. |    H i"l    in   command   of  the   na\  %   yard   lit 

Wa-lnngton  until  !  s:;s.  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  «nir  West  hnli:i  squadron,  whieh  he  held  until 
Islii.  having  in  l-:il  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain :  tram  Oot  :.'•<.  1*40.  to  net.,  I*  I.",  was  in  Bomouod 
of  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk.  Va. :  l-'cb.  ::.  I  .s  I  I.  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  anil  clothing  for  the  navy. 
-crvicc  at  the  beginning  of  our  war  with 

Mexico,  he  was   appointed   July  ".   IS  Hi.  to  eo mild   the 

I'lieitic  squadron;  .-ailed  from  Boston  Aug.,  1S46,  returned 
M.I  i.  1849  j  Sept.  I'l,  1X52,  was  appointed  to  the  lighthouse 
hoard,  and  in  IWi  chairman  of  the  bureau  of  construction  ; 
J  nl\  >.  I  853,  place  I  in  command  of  the  eastern  coast  squad- 
ron 'lor  the  protection  of  American  fishermen,  and  in  Sep- 
tember returned  to  Washington  and  resumed  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  lighthouse  board  ;  Aug.  3,  1857,  appointed 
president  of  board  to  prepare  regulations  for  the  navy; 
Sept.  S.  IS.'iS,  appointed  to  command  the  l!ra/.il  squadron 
and  Paraguay  expedition,  from  which,  his  last  sea-service, 
lie  returned  May  11,  1859,  to  resume  duty  as  chairman  of 
the  lighthouse  board;  July  17,  1862,  was  appointed  senior 
member  of  advisory  hoard,  having  the  day  previous  been 
iis*iMned  rear-admiral  after  a  service  of  fifty-five  years, 
his  entire  service  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  occurred 
May  27, 1S74,  extending  to  a  period  of  sixty-one  years  and 
ten  months.  The  naval  history  of  the  country  records  the 
details  of  his  long  and  faithful  services,  of  which  only  the 
outline  ean  here  be  given.  .losi;i>n  (.'.  (i.  KKNNEDY. 

Shubuta,  p.-v.,  Clark  eo.,  Miss.,  on  Chickasawha  River 
and  on  Mobile  and  Ohio  K.  R. 

ShuTeldt  (RoBEiir  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Feb.  21,  1822,  in 
New  York ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  May  11, 
1839;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1854,  a  commander  in  1862, 
a  captain  in  1869;  commanded  several  vessels  on  the  coast 
during  the  civil  war,  and  was  actively  engaged  against  the 
defences  of  Charleston ;  commanded  the  flag-ship  of  the 
Ka>t  Indian  fleet  during  1865  and  1866,  and  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  1871  to  1873;  in  1875  appointed  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruiting.  Capt.  Shufeldt 
was  for  several  years  in  civil  life,  during  which  time  he 
held  many  responsible  positions,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  that  of  consul-general  to  Cuba  during  the 
first  year  of  the  rebellion — a  place  of  great  importance  at 
that  trying  period,  which  he  filled  with  admirable  tact, 
judgment,  and  discretion.  FoxnALL  A.  PARKER. 

Nliiil'fieUl,  tp.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1270. 
Shu  jiilmtr.  town  of  British  India,  Punjaub,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chenaub,  in  lat.  29°  53'  N.,  is  fortified 
and  well  built,  and  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton.  The  adjacent  districts  are  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  P.  10,000. 

S  h  u  I  Is'bn  i :;.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Wis.  P.  2702. 
Shill'ze  (Jonx  ANDREW),  b.  in  Tulpehockcn  tp.,  Berks 
oo.,  Pa.,  July  19, 1775;  was  well  educated,  and  entered  the 
Lutheran  ministry;  in  1802  became  a  successful  merchant 
of  Myerstown,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa. ;  entered  political  life  in 
1806 ;  was  clerk  of  the  courts  and  prothonotary  of  Lebanon 
eo.,  1813-21 :  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1823-29,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  electoral  college  1840.  D.  at  Lancaster 
Nov.  18,  1852. 

:•  liuinla.     See  SIIOOMLA. 

Shiink  (FRANCIS  RAWS),  b.  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery 
co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,  1788,  of  German  ancestry;  became  at 
fifteen  a  teacher;  in  1812  a  clerk  in  the  surveyor-general's 
office  at  Harrisburg,  and  began  the  study  of  law ;  marched 
in  1814  as  a  private  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore;  became 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  secretary  of  the  canal 
commission,  secretary  of  state  1838,  and  was  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  1S4J-IS.  I),  at  Harrisburg  July  30,  1848. 
Gov.  Shunk  was  a  man  of  noble  personal  character  and  of 
fine  intellectual  culture. 

Shuqnalak,  p.-v.,  Noxubcc  co.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile  and 
Ohio  I!.  K. 

Shurt'leff(NATnANiEL  BRADSTREET),  M.D.,b.  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass..  June  29,  1810;  graduated  at  Harvard  1831,  and 
at  the  Medical  School  1834  :  became  a  physician  at  Boston  ; 
:i  zealous  and  learned  scientist,  genealogist,  and  his- 
torical student :  mayor  of  Boston  1868-70.  He  traced  his 
descent  to  eleven  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower,  a  num- 
ber probably  exceeding  that  which  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries could  reckon,  but,  though  tolerant  of  the  Puri- 
tan opinions  of  his  ancestors,  was  himself  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. It.  at  Boston  Oct.  17,  1874.  Author  of  An  !•:,,:/ 

omc  nf  PhrrnnlmfH  (1835),  A  /',-,•/„  li«</  I',,/,;,,/,,,-  /,„•  111,1 
and  New  Ktyle  (1848),  Passengers  of  the  Mayjlomer  (1849), 


Notict  of  William  Shurtlfff  nf  Marnhfii-ld  (18511),  ffmtalyy 
nf  the  LnertU  /Vim////  (1850),  and  A  Topographical  />,•- 

f'rri/irinii  of  Hoiton  (1*71),  besides,  many  minor  publica- 
tions and  contributions  to  the  (rrncntoyitit/  A'"//*/--/-.  He 
ua-  the  editor  nf  the  valuable  scries  of  original  Jlfcimla 

of'  ill'-  f,'l,l-l  l-tt'ir   HH'i  f'n.ll^'/IHf   nf  MnHH'K'lllWttH  lltllf    1628-86 

(6  vols.  4to,  1853-54),  and,  with  Iiavid  Puldfer,  of  the 
equally  important  Jlerorda  of  the  Colony  of  AV/r  /'ft/month 
(12  veils,  in  II,  4to,  1S.'>5-6I  >,  being  chiefly  a  publication 
from  the  MSS.  of  Secretary  Nathaniel  Morton. 

ShurtlefT  College,  an  institution  of  learning  at 
I  ppcr  Alton,  Madison  eo..  111.,  founded  in  1832  as  Alton 
Seminary,  chartered  in  1835  as  Alton  College,  and  took  its 
pre-ent  name  in  IN.'IO  in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtlelf 
of  Boston,  who  gave  it  $10,000.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  was  originally  de- 
signed chiefly  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
for  whieh  purpose  a  theological  department  was  organized 
in  1863.  There  is  a  Kendall  Institute  for  young  ladies,  a 
preparatory  department,  and  two  academic  courses,  classical 
and  scientific.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  number  of 
instructors  in  1875  was  14,  of  collegiate  students  53,  of  grad- 
uates 15".  The  library  contains  7300  volumes. 

Shtishan,  p.-v.,  Salem  tp.,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y. 

Shush'waps,  a  family  of  North  American  Indians  of 
the  Columbian  group,  occupying  the  valleys  of  the  Fraser, 
Thompson,  and  upper  Columbia  rivers  and  tributary 
streams  in  British  Columbia,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory.  They  are  subdivided  into  Shushwaps 
proper,  also  known  as  Atnahs  or  Flat-bows,  the  KOOTEXAIS 
and  OKAXAGANS  (which  see). 

Shute  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  li">.>3:  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Leyden,  Holland;  served  in  the 
Dutch  army  under  William,  prince  of  Orange;  was  after- 
ward lieutenant-colonel  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
was  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts  1716-23.  and  had  a 
bitter  and  protracted  controversy  with  the  legislature  as  to 
the  powers  of  his  office.  D.  in  England  Apr.  15,  1742. 

S  lint  cslinry.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  eo.,  Mass.    P.  fi!4. 

Shuttle.     Sec  LOOM  and  SEWING-MACHINES.        , 

Shyennc',  new  county  of  S.  W.  Dakota,  embracing  the 
extensive  and  little-known  region  called  the  "  Bad  Lands," 
on  Shyenne  and  White  rivers.  A  portion  of  the  "  Black 
Hills,"  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  1875-76,  falls 
within  the  limits  of  this  county. 

Sial'agogues  [Gr.  a(a\ov,  "  saliva,"  and  iyiuyos, 
"leader"],  a  term  sometimes  used  in  medical  parlance  to 
refer  to  such  drugs  as  cause  anincreased  secretion  of  saliva. 
Mercury  has  this  property  more  than  any  other  substance, 
but  as  the  increased  salivary  flow  is  simply  one  among 
many  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  the  drug,  the  term 
"  sialagoguc  "  is  not  a  proper  definitive  appellation.  The 
word  is  now  seldom  used.  EDWARD  CTRTJS. 

Siam'  is  called  by  its  people  Afuany  Thai,  "  the  kingdom 
of  the  free" — /.'<K  free  from  the  superstitions  of  the  Brah- 
inans.  The  appellation  which  we  employ  is  derived  from 
a  Malay  word,  Suydin,  or  "the  brown  race."  This  name 
was  hardly  known  to  the  natives  in  ancient  times,  while 
the  country  itself  is  never  so  named  in  the  ancient  or  modern 
annals  of  the  kingdom.  Siam  proper  occupies  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  with  all  the  country 
surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  stretches  between  hit. 
0°  and  20°  N.  and  Ion.  98°  and  106°  E.,  and  measures  N. 
and  S.  960  miles,  and  E.  and  W,  420  miles  in  its  grenlost 
extent.  In  the  Malayan  peninsula,  however,  the  width  is 
only  from  60  to  80  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
country  of  the  Laos,  E.  by  Laos  and  Anam,  S.  by  the  (iulf 
of  Siam,  along  which  it  has  a  mosi  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque coast-line  of  1400  miles,  and  IV.  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Tennasscrim  provinces.  Area,  i88, 000  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  hills  and  mountains,  especially  in 
the  N.,  while  in  the  centre  lies  the  rich  and  alluvial  plain 
watered  by  the  beautiful  Meinam.  The  two  mountain- 
ranges  running  S.  E.  from  the  Himalaya  form  at  the  same 
time  the  natural  boundaries  of  Siam.  The  mountains  on 
the  E.  and  W.  belong  also  to  the  two  great  chains  which 
stretch  S.  from  the  table-land  of  Yunan,  and  run  on  cither 
side  of  the  great  valley  watered  by  the  Meinam,  A  third 
range,  less  continuous  and  direct,  rises  in  the  central  re- 
gions. In  this  is  situated  the  P'hra  Bat,  or  "mountain  of 
the  sacred  footprint  of  the  Booddha."  Over  the  footprint 
is  built  a  beautiful  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  found 
a  depression  in  the  rock  about  five  feet  long  by  two  broad, 
probably  some  of  the  fossil  remains  that  abound  in  this 
neighborhood;  n  grating  is  usually  placed  over  it,  nnd  is 
only  removed  on  festal  occasions.  The  temple  is  so  dark 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  except  the  five 
murks  of  the  toes,  and  yet  millions  of  costly  gifts  arc  of- 
fered here,  and  crowds  of  ardent  liooddhists  perform  long 
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ami  painful  journeys  lo  press-  with  their  lips  this  ho' 
print.    Tin' in. 1-1  westerly  "f  tho  mountain-chains  n 

a,,  elevation  'it'  -'"l'11  fO«t|    tin-  height  nl    '  range 

•  unknown.  Tin-  mountain-  of  the  Siame-e  Malayan 
prmincc-  nowheic  exceed  :!000  feet.  The  whole  region 
abound,  in  .-mall  rivers,  but  there  tire  only  three 

ill!''   -t  I  cams       the  Saluell,  forming  a  part   of  tin- 
Cm  boundary  ;    tin-  Meikong,  or    "riviT    lit'  Cambodia;"  on 

tin'  hound'  \nain.itis    l.'iilil  mill'-  long;  its  on- 

h. was  long  held  by  the  Cochin-Chine»e,  and  is  nuw  in 

the  po--c--ion  nl1  tlir  French  ;  nml  the  Mcinam.  HI"  the-,- 
tin'  Mi'-inani  is  the  mo^t  ini[iorlanl,  being  in  all  refpwtl 
tin'  Nile  of  Siam.  II  has  line,-  di-tinct  names.  In  the 

inn  annals  it   N  called  >'«.  n  Samudra,  "OOMJ1  -i-icr:" 

in   tlir   royal   archives,    <'l,,,n-   rli;/",    "  Mis   or    HIT    Koyal 

II  igh n ess  ;"  and  liy  I  In-  | |d<-  ,-ini|d v  -W-'  nvai '.  "r  "  mother 

of  waters."      It  i-  a  noble  i  i\  er.      Ki.-ing  a  tiring  111''  south 
ern  slopes  of  riie  sno\\  covered   mountains  of   Vunun.  it 
traveriei  tin-  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  valley 
of  Siam.    receiving    in    it-   i-iiiii-r   of   nearly  1100    miles   the 

wale;.-    of  many    Othei      treftl -I    alma   I    monopolizing 

the  ti'inli'  an'l  navigation  of  that  portion  of  the  Kast.  It 
falls  into  tile  liulf  of  Siam  by  three  different  channels, 
only  tin-  ea-tcrn  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  sea-going 
N.  Ancient  annals  relate  that  in  the  fifteenth,  and  as. 
latr  m  iii  lln-  .-evcntccnth,  century  Chinese  junks  of  great 
size  ascended  this  river  as  far  as  Sangkalok,  nearly  120 
leagues  from  its  mouth  ;  now,  owing  to  the  increasing  al- 
luvial ,|o|io-ii  ,  it  is  not  navigable  more  than  \*t  leagues  at 
mo- 1.  'I'he  only  other  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Bang- 
phakong,  about  240  miles  long,  which  enters  the  gulf  at 
Bangpluoe,  nil  miles  K.  of  the  .Mcinam.  All  the  rivers  of 
Sium  are  ilooileil.  In  the  month  of  Juno,  the  mountain- 
snows  begin  to  melt,  the  deluging  rains  of  tho  wet  season 
set  in,  tlic.  strong  southerly  winds  (called  the  monsoon) 
dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Moinani,  and  it  begins  to  rise — 
an  event  most  eagerly  looked  for  by  the  people,  and  hailed 
by  them  .as  a  blessing  from  heaven  ;  and  these  annual  in- 
undations account  for  the  extreme  fertility  of  tho  basins 
watered  by  the  rivers  of  Siam.  In  August  the  inundation 
is  at  its  height,  and  the  whole  vast  valley  is  like  an  im- 
mense sea,  in  whieh  towns  and  villages  look  like  islands 
connected  by  drawbridges  and  interspersed  with  groves 
ami  orchards,  the  tops  of  which  only  are  seen;  whilo 
boats,  small  steamers,  and  native  craft  pass  to  and  fro 
without  injury  to  the  rice  and  other  crops  starting  beneath 
them.  The  whole  valley  is  intersected  by  canals,  some 
of  great  -i/.e  ami  extent,  in  order  to  distribute  as  far  as 
possible  tile  benefits  of  this  grand  operation  of  nature; 
but  tho  lands  situated  in  the  middle  of  groat  plains  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  therefrom.  When  tho  inundation 
i  •  posed  to  havo  reached  its  height,  and  is  about  to  sub- 
side, a  deputation  of  talapoins  or  priests,  sent  by  the  king, 
dcs  -end  the  river  in  magnificent  state  barges,  and  with 
eliants  and  incantations  and  movements  of  magical  wands 
command  tho  waters  to  retire.  The  popular  rivor-fcsti\  al. 
whieh  takes  place  after  tho  waters  havo  subsided,  both  in 
origin  and  character  belongs  to  the  Hindoos,  rather  than 
to  the  Hooddhists.  It  is  an  annual  festival  held  at  night, 
ami  the  scene  which  is  exhibited  during  its  celebration  is 
CM  e  lingly  beautiful.  Tho  banks  of  the  Mcinam  are  bril- 
liantly lighted  up;  accompanied  and  announced  by  nu- 
merous flights  of  rockets,  a  number  of  floating  palaces, 
built  on  rafts,  the  grandest  of  which  belongs  to  tho  king, 
come  sailing  down  tho  stream,  preceded  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  lamps  nml  lanterns  wreathc,d  with  ehaplcts  of 
flowers,  which  cover  with  their  gay  brilliancy  tho  entire 
surface  of  tho  flashing  water.  The  rafts,  which  are  formed 
of  young  plaintain  trees  fastened  together,  arc  often  of 
Considerable  extent,  and  tho  structures  which  they  bear  arc 
sueh  as  Tilania  herself  might  delight  to  inhabit.  Towers, 
gales,  arches,  and  pagodas  rise  in  fantastic  array,  bright 
with  a  ilnmsiind  colors,  and  shining  in  tho  light  of  num- 
berlc  So  the  fairy-like  spectacle  moves  on, 

while  admiring  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
throng  I  he  hanks  of  the  river,  not  only  to  join  tho  brilliant 
pageant,  but  to  watch  their  own  frail  little  plaintain  tree 
banjiic.  livi-hir  I.  perchance,  with  a  single  lamp,  yet  full 
ol  life's  brightest  hope-,  as  it  floats  unextinguishcd  down 
the  rapi  1  Mi-cam,  glimmering  on  with  ruddy  Same  amidst 
the  -ha, lows  of  night. 

(iranitc  and  mountain  limestone  are  supposed  to  con- 
Btltute  the  chief  Primary  rocks,  covered  in  the  lower  dis- 
triots  with  thick  bed.-  of  still  clay  and  alluvial  strata. 

The  products  of  Siam.  as  may  bo  supposed  from  its 
range  of  latitude,  its  tropical  heat-,  its  variety  of  climate, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  valley,  annually  renewed  by  tho 
overflow  of  the  Mcinam,  arc  very  diversified  and  almost 
unlimited  in  ipnmtity.  Vegetation  is  luxurious  and  beauti- 
ful beyond  de-eription.  .\,,t  more  than  one-third  of  tho 
land  is  under  cultivation,  but  this  renders  a  rich  return  to 


the  farmers.  Its  rice,  of  which  then-  an-  forty  varieties,  is 
excellent:  it-  -llglir  is  esteemed  the  be.-t  in  the  world. 
\np-ii-  the  other  exports  arc  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  cnl'-h, 

dried  li-h,  -,, anut  oil,  arecu  nut.  beeswax,  precious  . 

.:nd    other    wood   .   ,  -|"-'-ially  teak    and    . 
In  the  abundance  and  \ari'-ty  of  its  fruit   i 

somatic  herbs  and  ,-pii  e-  Siam  i-  nn>urpa--e.|.  and   i- 

justly  termed  the  garden  of  tho  world.  The  dnri 
very  delicious  but  unpleasantly  odoriferous  fruit 
mango,  the  mangostcen.  the  pineapple,  and  bread-fruit 
arc  cultivated  in  large  plantation-.  In  ndieil,  and  watered 
by  the  daily  tide.  In  the  fore-Is  they  aic  found  in  great 
numbers  also,  putting  forth  leaf,  bud,  (lower,  and  fruit 
almost  simultaneously,  and  greatly  enhancing  tho  Mutely 
beauty  of  the  p,,h.  banyan,  peipal.  anil  other  In  m.  lleie 
an  found  gutta-percha,  lac,  dammar,  catechu,  gnm- 
benzoin.  and  the  fragrant  agilla,  or  eagle  wood;  gam- 
boge, trait-plant, -'I  from  Canil.odia,  ig  everywhere  culti- 
vated, (if  medicinal  plants  there  are  innumerable  vari- 
many  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  native  phy.-i- 
cians  as  possessing  wonderful  curative  propcrtic-  for  dis- 
eascs  common  to  the  climate.  The  butterfly  plant  is  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  P'hrabat,  tho  leaves  of  whi< 
much  like  butterflies  with  green  wings  striped  with  red.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  woods  are  the  supiin.  indigo,  I 
and  many  other  dyes.  The  lofty  silk-cotton  abound 
soft  silky  gloss  is  only  used  for  the  pillows  and  man 
of  the  rich,  as  its  fibre  is  found  too  brittle  for  the  loom. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  tho  palm,  of  which  the  attap, 
areca,  and  cocoanut  are  tho  most  valuable;  the  attap  is 
mostly  used  for  covering  houses,  while  the  cocoanut  fur- 
nishes beams  and  rafters  for  habitations;  the  leaves  when 
plaited  make  excellent  thatch,  umbrellas,  coarse  ' 
the  finer  fibres  are  woven  into  beautiful  mats,  and  then 
painted  in  a  variety  of  patterns  for  the  houses  of  the  rich  : 
tho  nuts  afford  abundance  of  oil,  and  when  it  is  expressed 
the  remains  feed  cattle  and  poultry,  besides  making  excel- 
lent manure ;  the  shells  of  the  nut  furnish  cups  and  ladles 
and  other  domestic  utensils ;  the  husk  is  manufactured 
into  ropes  and  cordage  of  every  kind  and  size,  and  is  more 
durable  than  hemp.  Many  of  the  trees  are  not  permitted 
to  bear;  the  embryo  bud  from  which  the  blossoms  and 
buds  would  spring  is  tied  up  to  prevent  its  expansion,  and 
a  small  incision  is  mode  at  the  end,  and  a  cool,  pleasant 
liquor  called  tartf,  tho  palm  wine  of  the  poets,  oozes  out, 
which  in  its  turns  furnishes  arrack,  vinegar,  and  jaggaree, 
or  coarse  sugar;  from  tho  roots  is  manufactured  a 
valuable  black  paint,  as  well  as  other  inferior  articles  for 
foreign  and  domestic  markets.  The  rattan  and  bamboo 
are  of  manifold  use  to  the  natives;  the  teak,  the  monarch 
of  the  forest,  and  more  durable  than  the  oak,  is  very 
abundant,  and  with  the  iron,  tho  red,  and  white  woods  is 
used  for  house  and  ship  building.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  ebony,  banyan,  and  sacred  fig  tree.  Of  flowers,  tho 
water-lily,  the  rose,  tho  lotus,  and  jessamine  are  the  most 
common,  while  thero  are  a  number  of  flowers  peculiar  to 
this  region,  and  not  only  not  classified,  but  unknown  to 
the  European  world.  After  the  rainy  season  the  bamboo 
forests  are  curtained  to  tho  height  of  from  60  to  70  feet 
with  wild  flowering  creepers,  and  in  particular  with  huge 
clusters  of  wild  convolvuli  of  every  shade  of  color. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  equally  varied,  singular,  and 
interesting.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  chany  p'hnvnk,  or 
white  elephant.  According  to  the  Booddhist's  philosophy 
of  metempsychosis,  each  successive  Booddha,  in  passing 
through  a  series  of  transmigrations,  must  necessarily  havo 
occupied  in  turn  the  forms  of  white  animals  of  a  certain 
class,  particularly  tho  swan,  tho  stork,  the  white  crow  and 
sparrow,  the  dove,  the  monkey,  and  the  elephant ;  all  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  Siam.  But  there  is  much  obscurity  and  diver- 
sity in  the  views  of  their  ancient  writers  on  this  subject.  Only 
one  thing  is  certai  n — that  the  forms  of  these  nobler  and  purer 
creatures  are  reserved  for  the  souls  of  tho  good  and  great, 
who  find  in  them  a  kind  of  redemption  from  the  baser  ani- 
mal life.  Thus,  almost  all  white  animals  are  held  in  the 
deepest  reverence  by  the  Siamese,  because  they  were  once 
superior  human  beings;  and  the  white  elephant  in  partic- 
ular is  supposed  to  be  animated  by  tho  spirit  of  some  king 
or  hero.  Having  once  been  a  great  man,  ho  is  thought  to 
bo  familiar  with  the  dangers  that  surround  the  great,  and 
to  know  what  is  best  and  safest  for  those  whoso  condition 
in  all  respects  was  once  his  own.  He  is  hence  supposed  to 
avert  national  calamity,  and  bring  prosperity  ana  peace  to 
a  people;  and  from  the  earliest  times  the  kings  of  Siam 
and  Burmah  have  anxiously  sought  for  the  white  elephant. 
The  titles  reserved  for  the  white  elephant  vary  according 
to  tho  purity  of  complexion  (for  these  favored  erca- 
are  rarely  true  albinos,  salmon  or  flesh-color  being  tho 
nciircM  approach  to  white  in  almost  all  tho  historic  ••  - 
elephants  of  the  court!  of  Burmah  and  Siam).  The  stately 
occupant  of  the  stable-palace  at  the  court  of  the  late  king 
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also  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  they  arc  closely  allied 
to  that  powerful  Indo-European  race  to  which  Europe  owes 
its  civilization,  and  whose  branches  are  the  Hindoos,  Per- 
sians, (ireeks,  Latins,  Celts,  and  the  Teutonic  and  Sla- 
vonic tribes.  The  original  site  of  this  race  was  in  Baetna, 
and  the  earliest  division  of  the  people  could  not  have  been 
Inter  than  3000  or  4000  years  before  the  C.hristian  era. 
Comparative  philology  alone  enables  us  to  trace  the  true 
origin  of  nations  of  great  antiquity.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  late  king,  who  was  a  very  studious  and 
learned  man,  out  of  12,800  Siamese  words  more  than  5000 
are  found  to  bo  Sanskrit,  or  to  have  their  roots  in  thatlan- 
gmi.'c  and  the  rest  in  the  Indo-European  tongues,  to  which 
MI-.-  added  a  great  number  of  Chinese  and  Cambodian  terms. 


they  are  enabled  to  climb  trees  and  wander  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  water;  the  By  ing-fish;  the  singing-fish  or  mol- 
h.sk:  the  platoo,  or  sardine-like  fish,  so  abundant  as  to 
form  the  common  food  of  the  people,  as  well  as  an  article 
,  t  when  dried  or  compounded  into  a  sort  of  kapee, 
a  fetid  mass;  water-snakes  of  great  size;  crocodiles  from 
three  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  some  of  which  are  tamed 
mid  kept  in  artificial  ponds  adjoining  the  temples,  and 
looked  upon  asracred;  the  flying  tree-gecko ;  the  python ; 
the  .-..bra  «le  capcllo,  to  which  also  the  natives  attach  a  su- 
iitious  ri'verenei!  as  a  messenger  from  the  unknown; 
the  \  iper.  most  deadly  of  its  kind;  in  fact,  there  are  a  great 
manv  varieties  of  snakes,  and  many  of  singularly  beautiful 
Adoring.  Cats  are  numerous ;  a  species  of  wild-cat  is  much 
led  by  the  natives;  dogs,  vultures,  and  crows  are  the 
scavengers  of  the  great  plain;  they  abound  in  the  cemeteries 
or  cremation-grounds  at  Bangkok.  Birds  are  the  most  va- 
ried, beautiful,  and  gorgeous  in  plumage  in  the  world — 
some  of  great  size,  and  many  of  them  songsters  of  wonder- 
ful power  and  sweetness  of  melody,  in  which  the  eooritk,  or 
re  1-and-brown-spottcd  rice-bird,  is  unsurpassed,  even  by 
the  nightingale.  The  edible  swallow's  nest  is  much  sought 
after  by  epicurean  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  even  by  Parisian 
gourmands.  It  is  also  a  valuable  article  of  export.  The 
butterflies  are  large  and  of  exquisite  beauty,  both  in  form 
and  coloring,  while  the  bright  mantis  and  firefly  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  an  infinitely  varied  and  curious  insect- 
realm. 

Tin  underlies  the  whole  Malayan  peninsula,  even  down 
to  its  extreme  S.  point;  it  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Siamese  territory  between  lat.  11°  and  14°,  and  the 
mines  in  the  island  of  Salang,  off  the  W.  coast,  are  scarcely 
less  productive  than  those  of  Banca.  Gold  is  extensively 
found,  especially  in  the  province  of  Bangtaphan,  and  in 
great  purity;  copper,  iron,  and  lead  abound,  but,  owing  to 
the  hardships  of  the  jungle,  the  fevers  and  cholera  prevail- 
ing there,  and  the  extreme  jealousy  evinced  toward  for- 
eigners, the  precise  locality  in  which  they  are  found  is  kept 
secret  by  the  mining  population  of  Siam,  and  thus  their 
great  wealth  is  as  yet  comparatively  undeveloped.  A  be- 
ginning has  at  last  been  made  in  this  respect  by  the  pres- 
ent king.  Zinc  and  antimony,  sulphur  and  arsenic,  are 
also  found,  and  silver  in  combination  ;  sapphire,  ruby,  spi- 
nel, corundum,  amethyst,  garnet,  black  coral,  topaz,  and 
other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  hills  of  Chantaboun, 
on  the  E.  of  the  gulf.  They  are  obtained  by  washing  the 
alluvial  soil.  The  mines  yielding  them,  however,  are  a 
monopoly  of  the  king,  while  those  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  etc. 
were  kept  for  a  long  time  under  the  strict  surveillance  of 
the  Siamese  government,  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese 
slaves.  But  under  the  late  treaties  they  have  been  thrown 
open  to  foreign  enterprise,  and  are  at  this  moment  exciting 
much  interest  among  European  explorers.  Salt  in  large 
and  saltpetre  in  less  quantities  are  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation. 

Siam  has  two  seasons,  the  hot  and  the  dry,  the  former 
beginning  in  April  or  May,  and  the  hitter  in  July.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Bangkok  is  82°  F.,  with  a  mean  range 
of  13°.  On  the  whole,  the  country  is  salubrious,  but  in  the 
wet  season  and  in  marshy  places  ague  and  cholera  are  very 
prevalent.  In  the  upper  country  the  climate  is  more  ex- 
treme. 

The  Siamese  are  mainly  of  Mongolian  type,  but  there  is 


gree  of  civilization  attained  by  the  former  before  they  cmi- 
grated  from  the  parent  stock.     They  are  generally  of  me- 
dium stature,  the 'face  broad,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes 
black,  the  check-bones  prominent,  the  chin  retreating,  the 
mouth  large,  the  lips  thick,  and  the  beard  scanty.      In 
common  with  most  of  the  Asiatic  races,  they  are  apt  to  be 
indolent,  improvident,  servile,  vain,  inquisitive,  supersti- 
tious, and  cowardly,  but  individual  variations  from   the 
more  repulsive  types  are  happily  not  rare,  while  turning 
their  better  qualities  may  be  ranked  temperance,  toleration, 
and  benevolence.     In  public  they  are  scrupulously  polite 
and  decorous  according  to  their  own  notions  of  good  man- 
ners, respectful  to  the  aged,  affectionate  to  their  kindred, 
and  bountiful  to  their  priests,  of  whom  more  than  20,000 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  in  the  city  of 
Bangkok  alone.     Besides  the  Siamese,  a  great  variety  of 
races  inhabit  the  territories  of  Siam,  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Cambodians,  the  Laos,  Kariens,  Shans,  Burmese,  Peguans, 
and    Malays.     The  population  of  Siam  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  correctness,  owing  to  the  custom  of  enumer- 
ating onlv  the   men.     In  1S67   the  native  registers  gave 
the    number    of    them    as    follows:    4,000,000    Siamese, 
1,000,000      Laotians,    1,000,000     Malays     and     Hindoos, 
1,500,000  Chinese,  350,000  Cambodians,  50,000   Peguans, 
and  the   same   number  of  mountain-tribes;  in  ail  nearly 
8,000,000.     If  these  figures  are  even  approximately  cor- 
rect (which   is  very  doubtful,  if  we  may  judge  from  re- 
cent investigations:   it  was  thought  by  traditional   com- 
putation that  the  native  population  of  Bengal  amounted 
to  43,000,000,  but  by  actual   counting   we  find    it   to   be 
66,000,000;  hero  is  an  error  of  no  less  than  23,000,000  = 
the   entire  population  of  England    and  Wales),  and  the 
women  and  children  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  men 
as  in  other  countries,  the  total  population  of  Siam  far  ex- 
ceeds the  numbers  which  have  hitherto  been  assigned  to  it. 
The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  forty-nine  provinces  with 
their  respective  p'hayas  or  governors,  and  these  again  are 
subdivided  into  districts  under  inferior  officers,  respecting 
whose  administration  but  little  that  is  good  can  be  said. 
The  dress  consists  of  a  cotton  waist-cloth  or  skirt,  to  whii-h 
the  females  add  a  bright  silk  shoulder-scarf,  a  jacket  for 
the  cold,  with  a  crimson  or  blue  mantle  thrown  over  the 
entire  figure ;  the  princes,  kings,  and  nobles  on  state  occa- 
sions wear  silk  and  gold  brocade  with  high  conical  caps. 
The  royal  robes  of  the  supreme  king  are  fairly  ablaze  with 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones ;  the 
royal  headdress  is  of  a  tapering  spiral  form,  of  pure  gold, 
and  studded  with  the  rarest  gems.     Even  the  phra  batt,  or 
golden  slippers,  are  tapering  at  the  toes  and  wrought  with 
costly  gems.     A  chatiya,  or  tapering  gold  umbrella,  is  also 
the  accompanying  mark  of  royalty.     The  Siamese  stain 
their  teeth  black,  black  teeth  being  esteemed  a  great  beauty 
among  them ;  the  head  is  shaved  regularly,  but  a  black 
bristling  tuft,  like  an  inverted  brush,  is  left  on  the  top  of 
the  head ;  that  of  the  females,  whose  hair  is  only  closely 
cut,  is  encircled  by  a  parting,  which  is  effected  by  uproot- 
ing two  or  three  hairs  all  round  the  tuft,  while  on  either 
side  of  the  cheek  is  left  a  single  lock  of  hair.     The  fact  is 
remarkable  that  though  education  in  its  higher  degrees  is 
neglected  in  Siam,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
empire  who  cannot  read  and  write.     Though  a  vain  people, 
they  are  neither  bigoted  nor  shallow  ;  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  enlightening  influences,  accepted  through 
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their  willingness  not  only  to  receive  instruction  from 
European',  but  even  to  adopt  in  a  measure  their  customs 
and  their  halm  -  of  thought,  will  raise  them  to  the  rank  of 

iior  nation. 

The  language  of  the  people  advances  but  slowly  in  the 
direction  ,,l  ..•i.nnmatieal  perfection.  Like  many  other 
Orient  il  tongues,  il  Wit  at  tirsl  purely  mono.-yllahic,  but 
a'  the-  I'ali  and  Sali-krit  have  been  literally  engrafted  on 

il,    poly  -vllabir    (rordl    have    lieen     for 1.       Il-     pronouns 

and  particles  are  peculiar,  its  idioms  few  ami  simple,  its 
met  iphor-  very  obvious.  It  is  copious  to  redundancy  in 
Unni  axpn  IT*  ol1  royally,  rank,  dignity  ;  in  fact,  a  dis 
tim-l  phru-cology  1  in  addressing  persona  _• 

exalted  station.  Sententious  brevity  and  simplicity  of 
expression  belong  to  the  pure  spirit  of  the,  language,  and 
when  employed  impart  to  il  mnrh  dignity  and  beauty  ;  but 
then-  is  no  standard  of  orthognphy.  nor  any  grammar, 
and  but  few  rules  of  univ  ej'-al  a  ppli  -;il  ion.  K  v  ery  Siame-e 
v,  i  ih-r  spells  to  please  himself,  and  the  purism  of  the  one  is 
the  slang  of  the  oilier.  The  Siamese  write  from  loft  to  right 
in  a  line  unbroken  *by  spare-*,  point-,  or  capitals.  When 
not  written  with  a  reed,  using  steatite  or  gamboge  on  folds 
of  I. lark  native  paper,  t  he  ehai  a«-lc-i  -  arc  engraved  with  u 
style  on  palm-leaves  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  court  and  of  all  the  standard  works  is  tilled 
with  entirely  dillerent,  terms,  mostly  from  the  Pali  and 
San-krit.  The  more  elegant  books  are  composed  of  t; 
of  ivory  or  of  palmyra  leaves  delicately  prepared  ;  the 
characters  engraved  on  these  are  gilt,  the  margins  and 

adorned  with  heavy  gilding  and  flowers  in  bright 
c  dors.  The  sacred  and  scientific  literature  in  the  1' 
ni'i-tly  very  ancient  and  written  on  slips  of  palm  ;  4000 
volumes  of  which,  amid  much  that  is  absurd  and  fanciful, 
contain  also  a  vast  amount  of  what  is  true,  real,  and  good 
in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The  Siamese  have  an 
extravagant  fondness  for  the  drama  and  for  poetry  of  every 
kind.  Their  dramatic  entertainments;  arc  mainly  musical, 
combining  rudely  the  opera  with  the  ballet.  Dialogue  is 
oi'ten  int rodnred.  the  favorite  subjects  being  passages  from 
the  Hindoo  Avatars,  the  epi--  It'inu'ii/mut  and  the  Mahd- 
lilitinitii.  or  from  beautiful  legends  peculiar  to  Siam. 
Throughout  their  literature  mythology  is  the  all-pervad- 
ing element :  history,  science,  arts,  customs,  conversation, 
opinion,  and  doctrine  are  alike  colored  and  flavored  with 
it.  The  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  the  Siamese  deals 

Srincipally  with  religious  topics.  The  Knmarakya,  or 
ooddb  i.-i  ritual — a  work  for  the  priesthood  only,  and  there- 
fore, like  others  of  the  Vinnaya,  little  known— contains 
the  vital  elements  of  the  Booddhist  code,  and,  per  >e,  is  per- 
fc  -t.  On  this  all  writers,  whether  partial  or  captious,  are 
et'  one  mind.  A  sacred  and  mystic  work,  the  Parajika, 
\  i v:id  in  the  temples  with  closed  doors  by  the  priests  and 
dcv  otees  exclusively  ;  then  there  are  the  P"hrnjnua paramita 
(or  "  Transcendental  Wisdom") ;  the  Lnliln  Vtttara,  con- 
taining the  life  of  the  last  Booddha;  the  Dhamma  Padam, 
etc.,  which  are  freely  taught  in  the  schools  attached  to  the 
monasteries.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  human 
soul,  not  aided  by  revelation,  could  have  soared  so  high  and 
approached  so  near  the  truth.  Besides  the  five  great  com- 
mandments— not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
not  to  lie,  not  to  get  drunk — every  shade  of  vice,  hypocrisy, 
anger,  pride,  suspicion,  greed,  gossip,  cruelty  to  animals,  is 
guarded  against  by  special  precept.  Among  the  virtues 
<•  .nimendcd  wo  find  not  only  reverence  for  parents,  care 
for  children,  submission  to  authority,  gratitude,  moderation 
in  time  of  prosperity,  resignation  and  fortitude  in  time  of 
trial,  equanimity  at  all  times,  but  virtues  of  the  highest 
in  of  morality,  such  as  forgiving  insults  and  of  re- 
warding evil  with  good.  All  virtues  spring  from  mai'/rl, 
an. I  this  maitri  .-an  only  be  rendered  by  charity  and  love. 
1  may  here  add  the  testimony  of  Barthelcmy  Saint-Hilaire. 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,"  ho  writes,  "that  save  the  Christ 
(lone  there  is  not  among  the  founders  of  religion  a  figure 
more  pure,  more  touching,  than  that  of  the  Booddha.  His 
life  is  without  blemish  :  his  constant  heroism  equals  his 
conviction  ;  and  if  the  theory  ho  extols  is  false,  the  personal 
examples  he  affords  arc  irreproachable.  He  is  the  accom- 
pli-hed  model  of  all  the  virtues  he  preaches;  his  abnega- 
tion, his  charity,  his  unalterable  sweetness  never  belie 
them-. -h  cs.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  retires  from  the 
e  .mi  of  the  king,  his  father,  to  become  the  saviour  of  men. 
Me  -ileiitly  prepares  his  doctrine  by  fix  years  of  seclusion 
and  meditation,  lie  propagates  it  by  the  unaided  power 
of  speech  and  persuasion  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
when  he  dies  iu  the  arms  of  his  disciples,  it  is  with  the 
itty  of  a  sage  who  has  practised  goodness  all  his  life, 
and  knows  that  he  has  found  the  truth." 

The  most  remarkable  examples  of  Siamese  art  in  paint- 
ing arc  presented  in  the  cartoons  to-be  found  on  the  walls 
of  ancient  temples.  One  that  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Watt 
Kbieni  Ma  is  especially  noticeable.  The  practice  of  deco- 


rating  walls  and  ceiling  w  ith  paintings  may  be  traced  to  a 
remote  period  of  Siamese  art,  which  has  degenerated  for 
want  of  kind  fostering  patrons.  Xev  erthele-s,  they  htill 
paint  with  .some  cleverness,  on  cloth,  wood,  parchment, 
ivory,  and  phi-lie  material,  as  well  as  on  diver  and  gold — 
a  sort  of  enamelling:  they  also  possess  fair  knowledge  of 
lies,  executed  in  colored  por- 
celain, glass,  mother-of-pearl,  and  marble,  represent  ellietl  v 
flowers  and  spravs  on  a  ,-uhdiicd  b:ickground.  Tin-  most 
i.able  work  of  this  kind  is  that  which  is  lavi-hcd  on 
the  temple  Watt  P'hru  Ki'-'au,  or  temple  of  the  Dim  r,. Id 
I-iol.  ihc  walls,  pillar-,  windows,  roofs,  towers,  and  gates 
being  everywhere  overlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  pro- 
_'ilt.  This  temple  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
r.-ojarkiilile  and  beautiful  structures  of  its  class  in  the 
Orient:  the  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  the  quaint  liothio 
doors  and  windows,  the  tapering  and  gilded  roofs,  me 
carved  in  an  infinite-  varicM  of  eml.lems.  the  lotus  and  the 
palm  predominating.  The  ill  ,,  ,.  a  wonder  of  dinio 
-a  py  ramid  lit!  feel  high,  terminating  in  a  fine  spire  of  gold 
rising  to  the  height,  of  100  feet.  On  every  side  of  the 
are  idols,  all  curious  and  precious,  from  the  bijou  image  in 
sapphire  to  the  colossal  statue  in  plate  gold.  The  floor  is 
pa\el  with  diamonds  of  polished  brass,  which  reflect  tin- 
light  of  tall  tapers  that  have  burned  on  for  more  than  100 
years,  so  closely  is  the  sacred  fire  watched.  The  floods  of 
light  and  depths  of  shadow  about  the  altar  are  e\i 
and  the  effect  overwhelming.  The  Emerald  Idol  is  about 
twelve  inches  high  and  eight  in  width.  Into  the  virgin 
gold  of  which  its  headgear  and  collar  are  composed  must 
have  been  stirred,  while  the  metal  was  yet  molten,  en 
topazes,  sapphires,  rul-ie  ,  onyxes,  amethysts,  and  dia 
monds;  the  combination  is  as  harmonious  as  it  is  splendid. 
No  wonder  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Booddha  him- 
self alighted  on  the  spot  in  the  form  of  a  great  emerald. 
and  by  a  flash  of  lightning  conjured  the  glittering  edifice 
and  altar  in  an  instant  from  the  earth,  to  bouse  and  throne 
him  there.  The  Emerald  Idol,  however,  is  a  part  of  the 
loot  from  the  great  temple  of  Malm  Naghkon  Watt,  already 
described,  and  a  trophy  of  the  Siamese  conquest  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  palaces,  temples,  and  pagodas  of  the  Siamese  re- 
semble the  ancient  Egyptian  architecture,  both  in  style  and 
manner  of  decoration,  and  are  not  unworthy  of  European 
art.  The  temple  of  Watt  Poh,  where  reposes  in  gigantic 
state  the  great  sleeping  idol,  is  one  of  these.  Imagine  a 
reclining  figure  150  feet  long  and  40  feet  high,  overlaid 
with  plate-gold,  the  soles  of  its  monstrous  feet  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  chased  with 
gold,  each  separate  design  distinctly  representing  the 
many  transmigrations  of  the  Booddha  whereby  he  attained 
Nirvana.  Their  structures  are  solid  and  endurable.  The 
temples  are  beautifully  situated  amid  spacious  parks  and 
avenues  of  trees,  paved  and  enclosed  by  garden.*,  while 
their  tapering  pyramidal  roofs,  sculptured  facade?,  and 
lofty  jinifliiiiil!  (spires,  all  painted,  gilded,  and  glazed)  are 
made  vocal  with  tiny  air-rung  bells  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  day,  and  resplendent  beyond  description  in  the  sun- 
light. In  the  art  of  sculpture  and  modelling  the  Siamese 
are  in  advance  of  their  civilization.  Their  music  is  agree- 
able, unwritten,  simple,  and  plaintive.  Bands  of  a  variety 
of  instruments,  among  which  the  kang-wong  and  takay 
most  nearly  resemble  the  piano,  arc  a  part  of  princely 
establishments,  while  the  first  and  second  kings  possess 
each  a  fine  band  of  foreign  instruments,  performed  by 
natives  under  the  instruction  of  a  French  musician. 

The  government  of  Siam  is  theoretically  a  duarchy,  prac- 
tically a  monarchy;  royalty  seems  to  have  taken  such  hold 
on  their  affections  that  it  usurps  the  place  of  a  religious 
sentiment.  The  person  of  the  king  is  sacred.  He  is  not 
only  enthroned — tie  is  enshrined.  His  rule  is  despotic,  but 
it  is  tempered  by  law  and  not  less  revered  custom.  He 
may  name  his  successor  by  will,  but  the  royal  or  secret 
council,  composed  of  twelve  of  the  highest  officers  of  state, 
determine  whether  that  will  shall  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
second  king,  selected,  like  the  first  or  supreme  king,  from 
the  royal  family,  is  also  appointed  by  mo  secret  council. 
The  authority  of  this  second  king,  however,  is  dependent 
on  that  of  the  supreme  king,  with  exemption  from  the  cus- 
tomary prostrations  before  the  first  king,  whom  he  may 
salute  by  simply  raising  his  hands  and  joining  them  above 
his  head.  But,  like  any  lesser  ilurtu  of  the  realm,  he  must 
appear  twiee  a  year  before  his  lord  and  renew  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  drinking  of  the  consecrated  wntcr  in  the 
temple  of  the  Emerald  Idol.  Somdelch  P'hra  Pararncndr 
Knmesr  Mahiswarer,  who  died  Dec.  29,  1865,  was  the  le- 
gitimate son  of  the  supreme  king,  second  of  his  dyna-tv, 
who  reigned  from  1809  to  1824;  his  mother  was  the  lawful 
first  queen-consort  (as  there  arc  not  only  dual  kings,  but 
dual  queens,  which  name  is  applied  to  the  right-  and  left- 
hand  wives  of  the  supreme  king  of  Siam).  The  late  su- 
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,,rcme  king.  Somdeleh  P'hra  Paramcndr  Maha  Mongkut. 
las  his  elder  full-brother.  On  the  death  of  their  lather 
I  in  IS'M)  and  the  accession  by  intrigue  of  their  elder  half- 
brother.  Maha  Mongkut  entered  the  IdhUt  priesthood, 

but  his  brother  took  active  service  with  the  reigning  king, 

.,„!    mi    appointed   superintendent  of  the   army,  artillery 

„„.!   MulavVn  infantry.      In    ISL'l    he    beflMn.    acquainted 

with  English  merchants   ud    American  missionaries,  w,  I, 

whom    he  Studied    KngH-h.     »',,   May   28,    L8H,   after  the 

orou.tion  of  his  elder  brother,  he  was  appointed  second 

On   the    birth  of  the   second    king's    first   son    an 

Diuionur?,  »ho  was  on  terms  of  intimuey_  w  ith 

the  faiiicr.  na, i  the  child  -George  Washington;    and 

that  child,  the  Prince  0«orge  \Va, bin-ton  (kromaMun 
Pananvijagan),  is  the  present  second  king  of  Siam.  In 
his  palace."  which  he  had  rebuilt  after  the  model  of  an 
]'ii"li-h  nobleman's  rc.-i  I.  ncc.  he  led  the  life  of  a  healthy, 
practical,  and  sv.-tcmatic  student.  The  freshest  publica- 
tions ,,f  London  found  their  way  to  his  tables,  and  he 
hcartih  enjoyed  the  creations  of  Dickens.  Of  his  elder 
brother,  the  late  supreme  king  of  Siam.  it  may  safely  be 
;  .at  be  was  the  most  progressive  of  all  the  supreme 
rulers  of  Siam,  of  whom  the  native  historians  enumerate 
not  less  than  forty  from  the  founding  of  Ayodhya.  the 
ail-lent  capital,  in  A.  D.  1350.  He  labored  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  diffusion  of  religion  and  enlightenment,  and  above 
all  to  promote  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of 
Booddha.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant  American 
mi--ioiiaric-  he  bad  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
the  sciences  from  Jesuits.  But  when  the  Protestants  came 
to  Bangkok,  he  at  once  placed  himself  under  the  tutorship 
of  the  I'.ev.  Mr.  Caswell,  an  American  missionary,  under 
whose  instruction  he  made  extraordinary  progress  in  ad- 
\anced  and  liberal  ideas  of  government,  commerce,  and 
even  religion.  Several  commercial  treaties  of  the  first  im- 
portance were  concluded  with  foreign  powers  during  his 
reign.  The  Siamese  government  voluntarily  reduced  the 
measurement  duties  on  foreign  shipping  from  1900  to  1000 
(a  tical  is  a  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  00  cents)  per 
fathom  of  ship's  beam.  This  was  a  bravo  stride  in  the 
direction  of  a  sound  commercial  policy,  and  has  attracted 
enterprising  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  im- 
ports consisting  of  shirting,  prints,  fine  muslins,  piece 
goods,  crockery,  machinery,  opium,  Mexican  dollars,  etc., 
from  San  Francisco  and  New  York.  The  old  silver  tieal 
has  been  replaced  by  a  new  coin,  with  the  inscription  of 
the  elephant.  The  rate  of  interest  is  30  per  cent.  The 
great  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  boats,  wnich  are  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  shop  and  home  of  the  trader.  The 
merchant  service  consists  of  numberless  junks  and  vessels. 
Steam  service  was  opened  in  1855,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Foreign  steamers  ply  fortnightly  with  the  mails  between 
Bangkok  and  Singapore.  In  1855  a  new  treaty  of  com- 
merce was  negotiated  with  the  Siamese  government  by  II. 
B.  M.'s  plenipotentiary,  Sir  John  Bowring,  which  proved 
of  great  advantage  to  both  parties;  in  1856  a  new  treaty, 
substantially  like  that  with  Great  Britain,  was  procured 
by  Townsend  Harris, Esq.,  representing  the  United  States; 
and  later  in  the  same  year  still  another,  in  favor  of  France, 
through  H.  I.  M.'s  envoy,  M.  Montigny.  Before  that  time 
Portugal  had  been  the  only  foreign  government  having  a 
consul  residing  at  Bangkok. 

The  name  of  Siam  was  first  heard  in  Europe — i.  e.  in 
Portugal — in  1511,  nine  years  after  Alfonso  d'Albuquerque, 
the  great  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  with  bis  soldiers  and  conquered  Goa,  which  he 
made  the  seat  of  the  Portugo-Indian  government  and  the 
centre  of  its  Asiatic  operations;  and  he  made  the  name  of 
Portugal  so  feared  and  respected  in  the  East  that  many  of 
the  potentates  in  that  region,  and  among  them  the  kings 
of  Siam  and  Pegu,  sent  embassies  to  him  and  sought  his 
alliance  and  protection.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century 
the  celebrated  German  traveller  Mandelslohe  visited  Ayo- 
dhya. the  capital  of  Siam,  and  called  it  "the  Venice  of  the 
Kast."  The  Portuguese  explorer  Mendez  Pinto,  who  was 
in  Siam  in  the  sixteenth  century,  gives  a  very  favorable 
account  of  the  country.  In  lf>32  an  English  vessel  is  said 
t  .  have  reached  Ayodhya,  and  to  have  found  it  in  ruins, 
the  country  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  successive  in- 
cursions of  the  Burmese.  Since  the  way  was  opened  to 
admit  a  resident  consul  of  each  of  the  treaty  powers, 
millions  of  dollars  have  flowed  into  Siam  annually  by 
channels  through  which  but  a  few  tens  of  thousands  had 
been  drawn  before.  A  new  and  superb  palace  was  erected 
after  the  model  of  Windsor  Castle,  together  with  numerous 
royal  residences  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  I  MIL' 
an  English  school  was  established  at  the  court  of  Siam  for 
the  royal  family,  under  the'  superintendence  of  an  English 
lady,  as  well  as  a  private  printing-office.  The  nobility 
soon  began  to  emulate  the  actii  ity  and  munificence  of  their 
wise  and  progressive  sovereign.  So  prosperous  did  the 


country  become  under  the  benign  influence  of  foreign  trade 
and  civilization  that  treaties  with  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun  were  speedily  concluded,  and  the  king  found 
it  necessary  to  accredit  Sir  John  Bowring  as  plenipoten- 
tiary for  Siam  abroad.  Early  in  this,  reign  the  appoint- 
ment of  harbor-master  at  Bangkok  was  conferred  upon  an 
Englishman  ;  next  came  a  French  cornmander-in-chicf  of 
tb.  "army,  but  who  since  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the 
Hermans  has  been  replaced  by  a  Prussian.  The  armies  of 
Siam  are  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  These  recruits 
are  clothed,  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
••  subsisted"  with  daily  rations,  but  arc  not  otherwise  paid. 
The  small  standing  army  consists  of  infantry,  cavalry,  ele- 
phant-riders, archers,  and  private  body-guards,  and  is 
yearly  renewed  by  an  annual  service  of  three  months  paid 
by  every  subject  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  king,  save  by 
the  Chinese,  who  are  consequently  triennially  taxed.  The 
king's  private  body-guard  is  comprised  of  picked  men, 
permanent  in  office^  well  paid,  clothed,  and  quartered.  A 
custom-house  has  been  established,  and  a  police  force 
composed  of  trusty  Malays  and  commanded  by  an  En- 
glishman. 

In  his  daily  habits  the  late  king,  Maha  Mongkut,  was 
remarkably  industrious  and  frugal.  His  devotion  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  never  abated.  The  French  govern- 
ment having  sent  a  special  commission  to  observe  the  great 
solar  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Siam,  the  Siamese  government 
expended  not  less  than  $100,000  on  this  expedition.  But 
the  extraordinary  excitement  an.l  exposure  to  the  noxious 
atmosphere  of  the  jungle,  where  the  observations  were 
made,  proved  inimical  to  the  constitution  of  the  king.  On 
his  return  to  Bangkok  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.  Ho 
rapidly  grew  worse,  and  died  Oct.  1, 1 SKS.  That  very  night, 
without  disorder,  the  Senabawdce  elected  his  eldest  son, 
Somdctch  Chowfa  Chullalonkorn,  to  succeed  him,  and  the 

}>rinco  George  Washington  as  second  king.  The  late  king 
lad  81  children,  of  whom  upward  of  70  were  alive  at  his 
death.  Polygamy — or,  more  properly  speaking,  concu- 
binage— is  very  common  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
concubines  is  limited  only  by  the  means  of  the  man.  As 
the  king  is  the  source  of  all  the  wealth  and  influence, 
kings,  nobles,  and  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  bringing 
their  most  accomplished  and  beautiful  daughters  to  the 
royal  harem.  But  the  king  may  have  only  two  wives  of 
royal  blood,  whose  offspring  alone  are  legitimate.  The 
late  king  had  two  queen-consorts,  but  not  in  conjunction. 
His  concubines  were  unlimited  in  number.  Marriage  takes 
place  as  early  as  eighteen  for  males  and  fourteen  for  females. 
The  religion  is  pure  Booddhism ;  nevertheless,  the  lower 
classes,  and  even  in  some  respects  the  more  enlightened, 
are  profoundly  superstitious.  They  have  peopled  their 
spiritual  worlds  with  gods,  demons,  and  goblins,  and  to 
flatter  or  propitiate  these,  especially  to  enlist  their  tutelary 
offices,  they  commit  or  connive  at  enormous  crimes.  The 
most  honorable  disposal  of  the  dead  is  by  burning.  White 
is  the  badge  of  mourning.  At  the  cremations  of  royal  per- 
sons thousands  of  dollars  are  expended ;  on  all  festive  oc- 
casions the  coffers  of  the  kings  and  nobles  are  freely 
opened  for  the  merry-making  of  the  people. 

Bangkok,  the  present  capital  of  Siam,  is  the  Venice  of 
the  East;  a  large  network  of  water  or  water-roads  takes 
the  place  of  streets,  intersected  with  light  drawbridges.  A 
large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  live  in  floating  bouses, 
which  line  both  banks  of  the  Meinam.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  battlemented  and  turrcted  wall ;  the  grand 
palaces  and  the  royal  harem  are  situated  on  the  right  hand 
as  you  ascend  the  river,  which  encloses  it  on  the  W.,  while 
on  the  eastern  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  deep  canal.  This 
spot  of  ground  is  encompassed  by  two  walls  running  par- 
allel to  each  other.  Within  the  outer  of  these  walls  arc 
the  magazines,  the  royal  exchange,  the  mint,  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice,  the  prisons,  temples,  and  fantastic  pleas- 
ure-grounds of  the  palace,  with  many  elegant  villas,  thea- 
tres, and  aviaries,  some  of  which  arc  richly  gilt  and  orna- 
mented. Near  this,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  which 
defends  it  from  all  entrance  from  without,  is  the  harem. 
This  is  a  sort  of  miniature  city,  with  streets,  shops,  ba- 
zaars, gardens;  halls  where  women-judges  administer  jus- 
tice ;  barracks  of  the  Amazons,  who  are  000  in  number  and 
divided  into  companies  of  fifties  under  commanding  offi- 
cers; gymnasia  and  theatres,  and  the  quarters  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  harem.  '  The  southern  part  is  occupied  by  me- 
chanical slaves  of  the  wives,  concubines,  and  princesses 
attached  to  royalty ;  here  they  ply  their  various  trades  and 
occupations  for  the  benefit  of  their  mistresses.  This  wo- 
man's city  is  almost  self-supporting,  and  has  its  own  laws, 
judges,  police-guards,  prisons,  and  executioners,  all  wo- 
men. Into  this  inner  city  no  man  is  permitted  to  enter 
except  the  king  and  the  priests,  who  are  admitted  under 
guard  for  alms  and  other  sacred  offices  to  be  received  or 
administered.  The  population  is  always  changing,  and 
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varies  frnm  5000  to  9000  souK  The  slave-  and  trade-wo- 
men urc  allowed  tn  go  out  to  vi-ii  thi'ir  lin-bamls  or  mi 
Ini-im-is  fur  lln-ir  mistresses,  lint  the  grcnt  pi  incc--c-  an<l 
ladies  of  tin-  luircin  hardly  ever  leave  it  until  tli.-v  I,  . 

age  and  position  nttaii  '.iin  degn I  rn-i>iluiii. 

Tin-  second  king  ha-  n  similar  court  uml  miniature  female 
,-itv,  smaller  in  tome  ic-pe,-t-,  attached  to  hi-  pateM^  which 

!     higher  up  mi  (In'  IUM  bank  nl'  lln-  Mi'inuiii. 
Sminli'ti'li    Chowla    <  Tinllalonkoi  n    via-    nine   years  old 

when  li niiiii-i I  his  Engliidi  studies,  ninl  he  seemed  In 

overcome-  the  difticnltic-  :ni'l  obstaolei  In-  in ntcicd  with 

:i  resolution  that  gained  .-tn-ngth  a-  lii-  mind  gained  idi'ii  -. 
II"  was  handsome  ill  por.-nn.  modest,  allccl  innate,  :in  ' 

for  knowledge.      A  pri in  Siam,  lliiiii'.'h    Ic::itimnlc  hi'ir 

1o  tin'  Ilirmir.  111:1  •'•<  council  ."linnl'l 

Ihev  liiid  him  iiinriilly  IT  |.lj y-ieally  incapacitated,  lint 
nn  Mir  dcnili  of  the  hid'  king  this  |irinco  was  unanimously 
I'li-i'd"!  to  the  throne,  inul  was  crowned  Nov.  I  I,  I  <I!S.  One 
nl1  his  lirsi  acts  mi  coming  to  the  throne  wns  to  liberate  un- 
conditionally nil  the  slate  pri-oner-  in  his  kingdom  on  the 
mil  lit'  his  lallif-r's  cremati"!].  Shortly  lifter  this  he 
is-iicd  n  remnrkahle  proelnmntion  giving  perfect  religious 

fi torn  to  all  bis  subjects.     In  ls?l  lie  visited  the  islands 

nl'  tin-  Ma!a\an  peni n -nla  ;  on  his  return  to  Bangkok  he 
inliipted  several  reforms,  permitting  those  of  his  subjects 
who  would  wear  a  semi -European  dress  to  stand  erect  in 
hi.s  jiresenee.  thii.K  abolishing  the  degrading  custom  of  pros- 
trafinii.  I'nnn  time  iiimieninrial  there  tins  existed  in  Siam 
a  mixed  system  of  shivery,  in  part  resembling  the  old  sys- 
tem nf  English  feudal  service,  in  part  the  former  serfdom 
of  Russin,  and  again  in  part  trie  peonage  of  Mexico. 
Three-fourths  of  the  population  were  either  branded  with 
the  mark  of  their  owners,  or  held  by  their  creditors  in  a 
fiirm  nf  ijnalitied  servitude  to  work  out  a  debt.  On  the 
lii>t  opportunity  that  offered  the  king  urged  before  his 
secret  council  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Tn  1871  he  caused 
a  nival  proclamation  to  he  made  that  from  Jan.  1,  1872, 
.-•la  scry  should  cease  to  bo  nn  institution  of  Sin;n,  anil  that 

a  LTcncr.il  tax curding  t >  the  circumstances  of  each  and 

every  mini,  should  he  levied  on  the  nation  to  remunerate 
the  slaveholders  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves  ;  since  which  date 
slavery  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  a  new  era  is  at  hand 
for  this  nation  and  kingdom.  To  the  united  influence  of 
mi  Knglish  education  and  Christian  missionary  zeal  Siam 
unquestionably  owes  much,  if  not  all,  of  her  present  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity.  In  this  respect  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
lirailley.  Caswell,  House,  Mattoon,  and  Dean  are  entitled 
tn  ^| ial  mention. 

The  Siamese  months  are  lunar,  and  each  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  waxing  and  waning  moon.  Six  of  the 
months  have  30,  and  six  29  days.  They  have  an  intercalary 
month  of  HO  days  every  third  year,  to  compensate  for  the 
'li  lii  iency  of  11  days  required  to  make  the  full  solar  year, 
there  being  still  a  loss  of  about  3  days  in  nineteen  years. 
This  is  supplied  by  an  arbitrary  addition  of  a  day  to  the 
seventh  month  of  some  favored  years.  They  have  two 
cycles,  one  within  the  other;  the  greater  is  12and  the  lesser 
10  years  in  duration.  Every  year  in  each  cycle  has  its 
own  peculiar  name.  Their  sacred  era  is  reckoned  from  the 
denth  of  the  Booddha  (2415).  Their  civil  era  is  reckoned 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment  (123;i)  by  P'hra  Rooang, 
a  Siamese  king  of  great  celebrity.  A.  II.  LEONOWENS. 

Siamese  Twins.    See  Eso  AND  CHANG. 

Sihc'ria,  the,  name  of  the  whole  northern  part  of  Asia, 
belonging  to  Kus.-in,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
K.  by  different  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — namely,  the 
Strait  of  Bchring.  the  seas  of  Kamtvhatka,  Okhotsk,  and 
.lapan — and  W.  by  European  Russia,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
n rated  by  the  I'ral  Mountains  and  the  river  Ural.  Its 
Hint  hern  boundary  has  varied  very  much,  as  it  has  been 
thrown  tardier  S.  after  every  war  with  China  and  the  in- 
dependent empires  of  Central  Asia.  It  seems  now,  how- 
to  have  licen  linnlly  li  \ed,  since  the  Russian  conquests 
in  Central  Asia  have  been  formed  into  a  separate  political 
dui.-ion.  and  it  follows  pretty  nearly  the  circle  of  lot.  50° 
N.  Tin-  area,  population,  and  administrative  divisions  of 
this  immense  territory  are  shown  by  the  following  table, 
whose  figures,  however,  are  estimates  only,  not  actual  mea- 
siirement-  : 


1'rovliicei.  Area  ln  "•"«• 

sq.  m. 

Littoral 7ns -'.VI 

A  moor 1n7,M4 

Vakoolsk  l,f>00,141 

Transbaikul 210,799 

"H--QU. 

lrk""lsk  279,963 

<-k WS.ni'J 

Tomsk 329.783 

Tobolsk r,iv-,.:>_M 

Total 4,iViO,415 


Population. 

43.320 
22.297 
228,363 

350,843 

.172.83.1 

350,848 

HUM 

3.:«7,f,27 


There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  eastern  and 


western  parts  of  Siberia,  the  eastern  part  being  higher,  with 
md  n  more  rigorous  climate.   \Vhile 

Wo. tern  Siberia    i-   one    unbroken  plain.  (In-   southern    nnd 
eastern  di-tri, -I-  ot    l!a-lei  n  .-iliei  ia  me   mount. linoi; 
'•red  by  the  Altai  Monnlains  (which  form  the  boumh 
tween  Siberia  and  Moni'oliu.  and  send  numerous  h;:i 
N.  toward  I, like  liaikal  I  and  the  ,-tanoVoi  .Mountain.-  (  which 
run  N..  parallel  with  the  Sen  of  <)khnl.-k,  which  they  face 

with  a  li I    hold  and  precipitous    rocks  i.      Tin  -e   moiin- 

.  however,  are  not  high,  nnd  in  general  Silierin  mny 
In-  described  as  n  plain,  sloping  from  S.  to  N.  townrd  the 
Antic  Ocean:  nnd  a  genernl  view  of  the  surface  of  this 
plain  may  be  given  by  dividing  it  into  three  longitudinal 
The  iioriheinnio-t  I.elt,  extending  along  the  shore 
"tthr  V  iisigta  of  swamps  frozen  sovcrnl  l<  it 

below  the  suilacc,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  the  ocean  is 
covered  with  thick  ice.  so  that  during  winter  i(  i-  impo-.-  i 
ble  to  ascertain  where  the  land  ceases  nnd  where  the  sea 
begins.  In  summer  the  ice  of  the  ocean  In-caUs  up  nnd 
floats  in  hnire  icebergs,  which  make  navigation  dnngerous, 
not  to  say  impossible,  nnd  on  the  mainland  the  sun  suc- 
ceeds in  thawing  the  ground  for  a  couple  of  inches,  calling 
forth  a  thin  cover  of  pale  moss.  Immense  herds  of  wild 
reindeer  inhabit  the  northern  regions  during  the  long, 
bleak  summer  day,  when  for  three  months  the  sun  i 
sots,  and  turn  their  course  toward  the  S.  when  the'  winter 
night  comes,  during  which,  for  three  months,  no  light  but 
the  cold  streaks  of  the  aurora  borcalis  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky.  The  polar  bear  and  the  black  fox  abound:  the  rivers 
teem  with  salmon  and  sturgeon,  and  innumerable  '.. 
nnd  seals  haunt  the  coast  during  the  summer.  The  middle 
belt  is  one  continuous  forest  of  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  birch, 
feeble  and  stunted  when  it  tries  to  creep  farther  N.  than 
lat.  61°,  but  at  lat.  02°  generally  of  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  swarming  with  sables,  ermines,  marmots,  martens, 
squirrels,  lynxes,  wolves,  bears,  and  beavers;  the  wild- 
boar,  the  wild-sheep,  and  the  Caspian  antelope  are  also 
found  here,  and  here  the  human  settlements  begin.  They 
are  of  course  few,  and  hunting  is  the  only  occupation,  but 
the  furs  exported  from  this  part  of  Siberia  form  nn  im- 
portant item  in  Russian  trade.  The  southern  belt  is  agri- 
cultural ;  in  somo  parts  it  consists  of  steppes,  best  adapted 
for  cattle-breeding;  in  others  all  the  common  European 
grains  and  fruits,  even  the  grape,  are  grown  with  perfect 
success. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are 
Russians,  mostly  exiles  and  their  descendants.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  inhabitants  of 
whole  counties  of  European  Russia  were  transferred  to 
Siberia  because  they  were  dissenters  from  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  and  settled  here  as  regular  colonists, 
enjoying  full  social  liberty  and  prospering;  meanwhile, 
their  places  on  the  soil  of  Russin  were  filled  with  Ger- 
man Protestants.  Since  then  the  Russian  government 
has  sent  its  political  dissenters  to  Siberia,  sometimes  in- 
corporating them  in  the  Siberian  army,  but  often  putting 
them  to  work  in  the  mines  with  the  meanest  criminals. 
The  Ural,  Altai,  and  Stanovoi  mountains  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  minerals,  and  mines  of  every  description,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  are  extensively 
worked.  But  the  greatest  sufferings  which  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe  has  heard  of  arc  connected  with  these  mines, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  generally  understood  in  Europe  that 
more  noble  intellect  and  more  mental  vigor  were  wasted  in 
the  subterranean  galleries  of  the  Siberian  mines  than  were 
employed  in  the  governmental  palaces  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  native  tribes  are  the  Ostiaks 
in  the  W.,  the  Calmucks  in  the  Altai,  the  Booriats,  of 
Mongolian  origin,  the  Toongooses,  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
the  Tchooktchees,  related  to  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  E.  and 
N. ;  they  are  mostly  pagans,  and  live  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Siberian  life  is  its  trade,  very  ex- 
tensive as  far  as  regards  its  own  products — furs,  skins, 
metals,  tish.  caviare,  cattle,  and  grain — and  still  more  ex- 
tensive as  a  transit-trade  by  which  largo  quantities  of  tea, 
silk,  satin,  and  rhubarb  from  China  are  exchanged  for 
metals,  furs,  cotton  goods,  and  cutlery  from  Russia.  On 
account  of  the  vast  dimensions  and  the  thin  population  of 
the  country  it  is  necessary  to  fix  times  and  places  where 
buyers  and  sellers  are  sure  to  meet  each  other ;  and  from 
these  Siberian  fairs,  of  which  that  of  Kiakhta  generally 
has  transactions  to  the  value  of  $15,000,000,  large  caravans 
of  camels  start  for  the  S.,  while  long  trains  of  sledge-. 
drawn  by  reindeer  or  dogs,  set  out  for  the  N.  and  \.  W. 
The  commercial  centre  of  Siberia  is  Tobolsk,  from  which 
the  direct  highway  across  the  Ural  Mountains  leads  to 
Perm,  which  has  water-communication  with  different  parts 
of  the  country.  CLEMENS  PETERSES. 

Sib'ley,  county  of  S.  Minnesota,  on  Minnesota  River. 
includes  Lake  Minnetonka,  SO  miles  in  length,  has  a  roll- 
ing surface  and  a  productive  soil.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian 
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corn,  oata,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.    Cap.  Henderson.   Area, 
about  525  sq.  "in.     P.  6725. 

Sibloy,  11  -v.,  cap.  of  Osceola  co.,  la.,  on  Sioux  City  and 
St.  I'nul  R.  R.,  76  miles  N.  K.  of  the  former  city,  has  2 
churches,  1  graded  school.  2  banks.  1  newspaper,  a  court- 
bouse  and  county  jail.  2  hotels.  1  grain-elevator,  3  gram- 
warehouses,  and'a  park.  I',  about  ..'in. 

HAWXiinisT  Jt  KEEII.  Ens.  "GAZETTE." 

Sibley,  tp..  Cloud  co.,  Kan.    P.  309. 

Sililry,  tp.,  Kewconaw  co.,  Mich.     I'.  47. 

Sibley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sibley  co..  Minn.     P.  272. 

Sibley  (liEonoE  CIIAMIM.AIN).  li.  at  (ireat  liarrington, 
Mass..  in  17s-.  son  of  Dr.  John,  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of 
tin-  Revolution,  and  grandson  of  Itev.  l>r.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins: spent  his  youth  in  North  Carolina;  was  appointed 
an  Indian  agent'  hy  Pros.  Jefferson:  explored  the  <!r:ind 
Saline  and  Salt  mountains  with  a  band  of  1UO  Osage  war- 
riors, and  published  a  report  of  the  expedition;  settled  in 
Missouri :  became  a  major  in  the  regular  army  of  the  U.  S. ; 
was  a  commissioner  to  sun  ey  a  trading-route  from  Western 
Missouri  to  New  Mexico;  made  several  treaties  with  the 
Indians;  was  many  years  a  public-spirited  resident  in  St. 
Charles  en.,  and  was  a  trustee  and  liberal  benefactor  of 
l.inilenwood  College  ancl  an  outspoken  anti-slavery  worker. 
D.  at  Elma,  Mo.,  Jan.  ."1,  1863. 

Sibley  (HENRY  H.)>  son  of  Judge  Solomon,  b.  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Feb.,  1811  ;  was  ninny  years  an  Indian  trader 
in  the  service  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Mackinaw 
and  Fort  Snelling;  was  delegate  in  Congress  from  Minne- 
sota Territory  1849-53;  chosen  first  governor  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  1858 ;  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Sept.  29, 1862  ;  commanded  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  hostile  Indians  on  the  W.  frontier  of  Minnesota  1863; 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  convention  of  1866. 

Sibley  (HENRY  II.),  b.  in  Louisiana  July,  1816;  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1838, 
when  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  2d  Dragoons;  first 
lieutenant  1840,  captain  1847,  and  major  1st  Dragoons 
1861;  served  in  Florida  war  1838-39  and  1840-41 ;  adju- 
tant of  his  regiment  1841-46.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Vcra  Cruz,  battles  of  Cerro 
Oordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  final 
capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major 
for  gallantry  in  the  affair  at  Medelin,  near  Vera  Cruz,  Mar. 
25,  1847.  Subsequently  and  prior  to  the  civil  war  he  was 
actively  engaged  on  frontier  duty  and  on  numerous  expedi- 
tions, notably  the  Utah  expedition  (1857-58,  1859-60),  and 
that  against  the  Navajoes(1860).  The  breaking  out  of  civil 
war  in  1861  found  him  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  resigned 
from  the  U.  S.  army  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  his 
major's  commission  (May  13),  and  entered  the  Confederate 
service,  in  which  he  was  soon  a  brigadier-general.  Having 
organized  a  brigade  in  N.  W.  Texas,  he  left  Fort  Bliss  in 
Jan.,  1862,  with  between  2000  and  2500  men,  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico,  and  Feb.  16  appeared  before  Fort 
Craig,  commanded  by  Col.  E.  R.  S.  Canby.  The  action  of 
Valverdo  was  fought  Feb.  21,  closing  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Col.  Canby's  troops  to  the  fort.  Albuquerque  and  Santa 
Fe  were  occupied  by  Sibley  in  March,  but  the  following 
month  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  territory  and  re- 
turn to  Fort  Bliss.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  khedive  in  Egypt.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
tent  known  by  his  name.  (See  TENT.) 

Sibley  (HIRAM),  b.  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1807; 
removed  early  to  W.  New  York,  and  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing machinery.  Becoming  interested  in  telegraph-lines, 
he  found  that  they  were  operated  under  four  different  pat- 
ents requiring  several  companies,  and  generating  competi- 
tion so  ruinous  that  with  $7,000,000  invested  in  the  business 
no  profit  had  accrued.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  consoli- 
dating all  the  companies  into  one,  so  as  by  economy  and 
system  to  make  the  business  profitable.  Associating  a  few 
gentlemen  with  himself,  he  bought  or  leased  several  worth- 
less lines,  until  finally  over  twenty  corporations  were  merged 
into  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  He  thus  solved  the 
problem  of  telegraphing  for  our  country  by  making  the 
business  pay  on  the  investment.  Large  profits  resulted 
to  the  stockholders  and  great  benefit  to  the  community. 
Mr.  Sibley  subsequently  conceived  the  idea  of  a  line  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
Congress,  in  the  face  of  the  most  intense  skepticism,  a  bill 
which  secured  a  line  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  also  com- 
pleted negotiations  with  the  British  and  Russian  govern- 
ments for  a  European  line  vid  Behring  Strait,  should  the 
Atlantic  cable  have  proved  a  failure.  Few  if  any  have 
surpassed  Mr.  Sihley  in  the  successful  efforts  which  first 
made  telegraph-line*  profitable  and  practicable,  and  bv 
1  i|ucncc  the  business  and  social  servants  of  mankind. 


Mr.  Sibley  is  using  his  wealth  intelligently  for  benevolent 
ends.  He  has  expended  $25,000  in  erecting  a  church  in  his 
native  place,  $100,000  in  an  edifice  and  endowment  for 
teaching  the  mechanical  arts  in  Cornell  University,  and 
S100.000  on  a  fireproof  library  building  for  the  University 
of  Roche-ter. 

Sibley  (JOHN  LANODON),  b.  at  Union,  Me.,  Dec.  2fl, 
1804;  graduated  at  Harvard  1825;  was  assistant  librarian 
there  1825-26;  ordained  as  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Stow, 
Mass.,  May  4,  1829;  preached  there  until  Mar.,  1833  ;  be- 
came in  1837  editor,  and  afterward  proprietor,  of  the  Amer- 
irini  Magazine  of  l\'-f>tl  tun/  Entrrttuninfj  A'tiowlcflye  ;  was 
again  assistant  librarian  at  Harvard  from  1841  to  1856; 
rin  •(•  which  time  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  that  library, 
the  most  important  in  America  in  many  respects;  has 
edited  since  1841  the  Triennial  dxtalogw  of  Harvard,  and 
since  1850  the  Antimil  Cataiogttet  f  has  published  a  A'o//c/? 
of  the  Trirnniitl  Cotntinfttrfi  of  /f-rri-ni-il  l'nirrrnitif,  with  a 
itrprint  of  those  of  1674,  16S2>  "'"'  170°  (1865) ;  i's  author 
of  a  History  of  Union,  Me.  (1851),  considered  a  model 


town-history,  and  has  prepared   copious   biographies   of 

Harv 
1873. 


the  early  graduates  of  Harvard,  of  which  vol.  i.  appeared 


Sibley  (SOLOMON),  b.  at  Sutton,  Mass..  Oct.  7,  1769  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer;  settled  at  Marietta,  0.,  1795,  at  Cincinnati 
1790,  and  at  Detroit  1797  ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  legis- 
lature of  the  North-west  Territory  1799,  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Michigan  Territory  1820-23,  and  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan  1824-36.  D.  at  Detroit  Apr.  4, 
1846. 

Sib'thorp  (.JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  28,  1758,  son  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp,  profes- 
sor of  botany  ;  graduated  at  Oxford  University  about  1 77S  ; 
obtained  a  Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship  ;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  Continent:  made 
botanical  researches  in  France  and  Switzerland;  became 
professor  of  botany  at  the  College  of  Physicians  1784 ;  made 
a  botanical  tour  in  Southern  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  parts  of  European  Turkey,  and  Greece  Mar.  1786- 
Sept.,  1787 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Linnfean  Society  ; 
was  given  the  title  of  regius  professor  1793  ;  made  a  second 
and  more  minute  botanical  exploration  of  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands  1794-95:  published  the  Flora  (tj-nuirn«iH 
(1794),  and  d.  at  Bath  Feb.  8,  1796.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
university  £1200  per  annum  for  the  publication  of  his  great 
work,  Flora  Grmca,  which  was  edited  by  J.  E.  Smith  and 
John  Lindley  (20  vols.,  royal  folio,  with  1000  colored  plates, 
1807  seq.). 

Sib'yl  [Gr.  iri/3vAAa]  was  the  common  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans,  to  all  old  women 
who  were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  and 
whose  advice  and  help  were  consequently  eagerly  sought 
by  superstitious  persons.  The  most  famous  of  these  women 
was  the  Cumsean  sibyl,  so  called  after  Cumae,  in  Campania, 
where  she  resided.  She  brought  nine  books  of  oracles  and 
prophecies  to  Tarquinius  Prisons,  king  of  Rome,  but  the 

Srice  she  asked  for  them  was  so  enormous  that  the  king 
celined  to  buy  them.  She  then  burned  three  of  the  books, 
but  asked  the  same  price  for  the  remaining  six.  When  the 
king  still  refused  to  pay  the  price,  she  burned  three  more 
books,  and  he  now  paid  for  the  last  three  the  sum  originally 
demanded  for  nine.  These  books  were  preserved  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  were  held  in  great  respect. 
But  in  83  B.  c.  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with 
the  temple.  A  collection  of  sibylline  oracles  was  then  made 
in  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  and  having 
been  thoroughly  sifted  by  a  committee  of  knowing  men,  it 
wa.s  deposited  in  the  new  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
where  it  was  destroyed  by  Stilicho  in  the  fifth  century  A.  n. 
Under  the  title  of  Sibylline  Oracles  there  still  exists  a  col- 
lection of  Greek  verses  of  Jewish,  Christian,  or  pagan  ori- 
gin, probably  made  in  the  second  or  third  century  A.  i>.  It 
was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Alexandre  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1841-53).  (See  Ewe.ld,Abhandlung  «/,«•  Kutttrliiiiii/, 
Inhalt  und  Werth  der  sibyllischcn  lluchei;  1858.) 

Sicard'  (Rocn  AMBROISE  CUCITRRON),  b.  at  Fousseret, 
department  of  Haute-Garonne,  France,  Sept.  20.  1742; 
studied  theology  and  took  holy  orders  at  Toulouse :  was 
sent  by  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  to  Paris  to  study  the 
method  of  Abbe  dc  1'Epee;  became  director  in  1786  of  a 
school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Bordeaux  ;  succeeded  DC  1'Epee  in 
1789  as  director  of  the  school  of  Paris  ;  was  imprisoned  us 
a  royalist  in  1792,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life  during 
the  September  riots;  was  again  suspended  by  the  Direc- 
tory in  1795  from  his  position  as  editor  of  Anualet  cnllm- 
uet,  but  resumed  his  office  in  1799.  D.  at  Paris  May  l». 
1822.  He  wrote  Memoiret  sur  I'Art  d'itntruire  leg  Kunn/* 
de  Naiimnnce  (1789),  Calfchiume  il  I'  Usaae  den  Snnrrfx- 
mets  (1796),  Court  d' Instruction  d'un  Sourd-mvet  (1800), 
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ami   Thfurie  lira  .SY./i.r*  jinitr  I'  Instruction  del  Suvrdl-muetl 

Siririnn  Vespers,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  out- 
break of  the  insurrection  of  the  Slellbui  p<  usi  the 

I'lnn'li   ii   nrper.  I'hailes   of  Anjull,  lit   Palermo   on    I 
da\,  Mur.  ::",   1---L'.       I'opo  1'rlriin    IV.  had    dcpo.-cd  III.'  ill 

I'n  lit  sovereign  ut   the  Two  Sicilies,  and   in  l-oj   bestowed 

tll;lt  kingdom   upon  til,'  UgOtl  if  All.]'.  ii.  who  nu- 

ll" notorious  fur  lii.»  wees  as  bin  brother,  Kini:  Louis  1  X.  ut' 
France.  \\  :i  -  on-]Mciiou-  for  his  virtues.  Charles  look  for- 
cible po»sa»Ion  of  the  kingdom.  supprcs-ed  the  prut  inciul 
ini'l  iminicipiil  jurisdictions  in  Sicily,  snpcr-cded  tin-  native 
authorities  by  French  l'a\orite-  and  ad\  cntiircr.s,  and  con- 
into  mi  opprc-.-i\c  iinil  unmitigated 

je  poti  in.    TUi  wu  long  borna  without  organiied  n--i-t 

.  lull  the  brutality  of  a  l-'rcuch  M,  Idler  toward  »  jo""n 

I  i   l\    in   :i    rrli.'ioiis  procession,  to    ;i    s,l  Mrt  tt.i  I  V  lit  Monrcille, 

at  tin-   lioiir  ol'  sounding  the  \cspcr-bclls  on  the  IVsthal 
above  mentioned.  |iriii  IIH  -oil  an  explosion  of  popular  i  > 
incut  which  began   by  Ihe  instant   ma--:<'n    of  the  French 
soldiery  present.  and  ended  with  the   daughter  of  in. 
Charles's    foreign    ami    native    adherents    throughout    the 
island,  and  the  linal  m  erthrow  of  his  domination  in  Sicily. 
Tills    is    the    rc'eived    account,    which    dillers.    however,  in 
sonic-  respects  from  the  results  arrived  at  by  historical  re- 
search.    (Sec  Amari,  f.«  innrni  </<•/  I",  »/.<•/  Sicilian!,  Pa- 
lermo, 1842,  2  vola.;  many  times  reprinted.) 

P.  MARSH. 


Sic'ilies,  The  Two  [Renmn,  or  Kri/im  1><  '/•  /'»•  AM 
Hi-],  the  legal  designation  of  a  political  state  popularly 
called  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  founded  by  the  Norman 
dynasty   in   the   Middle  Ages,  and  comprising  the  S.    K. 
provinces  of  Italy.  Sicily.  and  some  smaller  islands  near  the 
c«a-t,  among  which  Ischia,  Procida,  Capri,  in  the  Parthe- 
nop:i>aii  group,  the  Lipari  or  vKnliun  and  the  Egadi  archi- 
pelagoes, ami  I'autellaria.  are  the  most  conspicuous.     The 
mainland  provinces  composed  what  were  styled  the  rfominio 
nl  ,i:  ,/,  ,n  ,1,1  /-',n;,  :  Sicily  mid  the  adjacent  islands  were 
culled  thf'/oi/i/Wn  ,il  ,i:  1,1  i/,'l  Furo,  Faro  ("lighthouse") 
the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  2 
miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point,  which  divides  Calabria 
from  Sicily.    The  possessions  of  the  state,  which  had  no  for- 
eign dependencies,  lay  between  N.  hit.  .')fi°  45'  and  42°  52' 
an  1  K.  Inn.  11°  55'  and  18°  32',  and  contained  about  33,000 
si|.  in.,  or  not  far  from  two-sevenths  of  the  superficial  ex- 
tent of  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy.    (For  the  description 
and  special  history  of  the  insular  portion  of  the  kingdom 
of   the  Two  Sicilies  see  SICILY,  ISLAND  op.)     The  conti- 
nental territory  of  the  Two  Sicilies  embraced  the  foot  and 
ankle  of  the  tllrnle  (or  "boot")  to  which  the  form  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  compared.     It  was  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  Pontifical  States,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Liri  or  (tarigliano  on  the  Tyrrhenian,  by  the  Tronto  on  the 
Adriatic  coa  -t  :  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  :  S.  E.  by  the  Ionian  ; 
mid  S.  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.     It  included  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
second  and  third,  rrtjimw  into  which  Augustus  Cresar  di- 
\  bled  Italy,  or  the  southern  portion  of  Latium,  Somnium, 
and  1'icenum,  and  the  entire  districts  of  Apulia,  Lucania. 
and  Hruttium.     (A  description  of  the  maritime  outline  will 
be  found  in  the  article  ITALY.)     In  the  long  period  between 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Napoleonic  empires 
its  various  provinces  underwent  many  changes  of  boundary, 
designation,  and  government.     At  the  establishment  of  the 
llolienstaiifen  dynasty  almost  the  whole  soil  was  absorbed 
in  the  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Apulia,  and  Calabria  ;  under 
Napoleon  I.  it  became  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  at  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815  it  was  reunited  with 
Sicily  under  the  ancient  style  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  which  it  retained  until,  by  the  gran  Juno  of  Gari- 
hal<li  to  Yittorio  Kmanuele  II.  in  1860,itwas  incorporated, 
with  the  other  possessions  of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy,  into 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.     The  old  peninsular  territory  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  is  now  divided  into  16  provinces  grouped  in  5 
rninpartiiicnts:    Abrnzzi    and    Molise,  Campania,  Apulia, 
1'otcn/a    or    liasilicata.  nnd  Calabria.      (For   the  names, 
and  population  of  the  provinces  in  1801  and  1871 
I  i  u.v.)      The   territory  of  these   provinces   consists 
chiefly  of  the  main  and  subordinate  chains  of  the  Southern 
Apennines    nnd   their  lateral  ramifications,  with  valleys, 
plateaus.   ......  Mm,   and   lakes   interspersed    between    the 

mountain-ridges.  A  considerable  part  of  both  the  eastern 
ami  the  western  ooMti  has  been  shoaled,  and  the  harbors 
which  once  indented  the  sea-shore  filled  up  by  mineral  and 
\cgctahle,  mutter  brought  down  by  the  numerous  torrent-. 
aided  by  sand  washed  in  by  the  sea,  and  the  overflowing 
mountain  sir,..lmu  |K1,,.  ,,|t,.n  spread  out  in  their  lower 
I  wide  expanses  ,,r  nul  \ilt,\t.  Deposit  rich  in  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetable  life,  but  exhaling  pestilential  miasmata 
which  render  them  unfit  for  the  abode  of  man.  (See  the 


official  report  of  Rafaclo  I'arrto,  ,S'ii//<-  A»nt/i><n:i»ni,  /,' 
,  /•„/,„//  ,/./  i:-,[,i'i  il'liiilin.  IsiM.)  ThiT«"are,  however,  in 
the  riintinental  territory  of  the  Two  Sicilies  great  plains  of 
a  different  origin  and  character.  Thus,  the  ancient  Cam- 
pania, corresponding  in  part  tu  the  modern  Terra  di  Ln\  "n>, 
though  broken  by  Vesuvius  and  other  crnptii  c  elevation -, 
i-  in  '.'rent  part  level,  composed  of  volcanic  soil  of  exuhe 
rant  fertility  and  enjoying  a  not  insalubrious  cln 
Th''e  ll  ;il-"  i  he  Ta\  olierc.  or  plateau  of  Apulia,  on  the 
N.  K.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  with  a  comparatively  lc\el 
general  ,-iirlacc,  and  funning  a  sort  of  vast  common  .. 
tillage.  The  Tav.ilicre  belongs  chiefly  to  the  public  do- 
main or  to  great  proprietors,  and  its  admimMrati'" 
been  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  the  sue  • 
governments  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  .Moun- 
tains are  higher  and  generally  with  broader  bases  than 
tho-,  of  Central  and  .Northern  Italy.  .Monte  Corno.ortho 
lirau  Sa--o  d'ltalia.  near  the  former  ponlitical  Irontier. 
ri-es  |,,  (he  elevation  of  !i:;li;  feet,  anil  is  the  lot'tic.-l  peak 
in  tho  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Monte  Amaro  is 
'JI31  feet  high,  and  Monte  Velino  measures  8180  feet; 
Monte  Mcta,  7835,  and  Monte  Pcllino,  7070.  are  also  loftier 
than  any  of  the  Apenninc  summits  in  Central  and  North- 
ern Italy.  The  height  of  Ve-iu  in-  is  variable,  because  the 
great  central  cone  of  eruption  sometimes  rises  300  feet  above 
the  lip  of  the  crater,  sometimes  sinks  2000  feet  below  it. 
The  Piintu  del  Palo,  a  rock  on  the  northern  edge  of  tho 
crater  at  the  height  of  3U44  feet  above  the  sea,  appears  to 
be  substantially  stable,  and  when  the  volcano  is  at  rent  is 
the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  The  eruptive  rock  from 
Vesuvius,  and  from  other  now  inactive  volcanoes  in  tho 
same  region  of  comparatively  late  geological  date,  like  Ve- 
suvius itself,  have  given  a  special  character  to  tho  surface 
of  a  large  district,  of  which  Naples  is  approximately  the 
centre;  and  though  tho  peninsular  territory  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  as  well  as  in  hypso- 
metric configuration,  it  has  no  very  marked  great  geo- 
graphical divisions,  if  we  except  that  between  the  volcanic 
district,  of  recent  origin,  and  the  regions  of  older  geological 
formation. 

Although  there  are  extensive  forests  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  woods  have  been  generally  felled  in  the 
easily-accessible  regions,  and  fires,  with  the  pasturage  of 
black  cattle  and  goats,  have  reduced  most  of  the  remainder 
to  a  perishing  condition.  The  soil  has  thus  been  deprived  of 
its  natural  protection,  and  the  winter  rains  have  bared  much 
of  tho  mountainous  territory  of  the  kingdom  not  only  of 
herbaceous  vegetation,  but  of  the  earth  which  once  covered 
the  rocky  bills.  From  the  same  cause  the  permanent  moun- 
tain-springs have  been  dried  up,  the  pastures  have  lost  their 
old  luxuriance,  and  the  upland  plateaus  of  the  interior  arc 
without  water  for  irrigation,  which,  in  that  climate,  is  a 
prime  necessity  of  agriculture. 

The  most  important  lake  is,  or  rather  was,  the  Fucino  or 
Lugo  di  Celano,  lying  50  miles  E.  from  Rome,  at  the  height 
of  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covering  some  40,000  acres, 
lately  drained  and  converted  into  a  vast  expanse  of  most 
productive  soil  by  the  enterprise  of  Prince  Alessandro  Tor- 
Ionia.  (See  FUCIKO.)  There  are  also  some  large  fresh  and 
many  salt  water  lagoons  along  the  coast,  especially  on  the 
Adriatic  shore.  (See  the  report  of  Pareto,  above  referred 
to.) 

The  width  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  measured  nor- 
mally to  its  length,  scarcely  anywhere  exceeds  100  miles, 
and  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines,  which,  though  with 
many  sinuosities,  run-  in  general  approximately  parallel 
with  the  coasts,  has  few  interruptions,  and  lies  everywhere 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  From  this  configuration  of 
surface  the  course  of  the  rivers  which  drain,  but  can  hardly 
be  said  to  water,  the  soil  is  generally  short  and  rapid. 
Hence,  their  volume  is  not  considerable  except  in  tho  rainy 
season,  when  they  often  swell  to  formidable  torrents.  Tho 
chief  rivers,  besides  tho  boundary-streams,  the  Tronto  and 
the  Garigliano  or  Liri,  are  the  Pescara,  the  Sanaro,  and  tho 
Ofanto,  emptying  into  tho  Adriatic ;  the  Bradano,  Vnscnti, 
and  Agri,  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto;  and  the  Volturno  and  Sele,  tributaries  of  the 
Tyrrhenian.  The  Garigliano  is  boatablc  below  Pontecorvo, 
but  otherwise  none  of  these  rivers  are  in  any  way  navi- 
gable, though  the  estuaries  of  some  of  them  form  small 
ports  or  anchorages ;  and  neither  tho  Garigliano  nor  the 
Volturno,  the  two  largest,  and  which  flow  for  a  consider- 
able distance  in  valleys  parallel  with  the  coast,  has  a  total 
length  of  more  than  iOO  miles. 

Tho  general  traits  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
Southern  Italy  are  sufficiently  well  known,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  penetrating  the  inhospitable  interior  districts  ha- 
prevented  much  special  examination  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  the  inland  territory,  and  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
Yc-miaii  regions,  tho  great  volcanic  laboratory  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  have  almost  exclusively  absorbed  the  attcn- 
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tion  of  scientific  investigators.     In  the  northern  province 

tin-  central  liu.imtaiMs  HIT  of  <•illi-imM.il.*  and  serpentine  for 

matii.n  or  of  amiaccmis  :i»i|  OOBcknuiaMd  rook,  Md  will 

.ncrU  in;;  .Inras-ic  strata.     Great  beds  of  gypseous  rock  an' 

inin-li  sulphur  also  occur.    On  the  lower  elcvati-nis  rest  ex 

[MUl]    -Mara,  containing,  union::  their   fossil.. 

iU  apparently  identical  with  e\i-lin_-  Jpeoies.      I-'urthe 

I-,   the   S.  tin-   mountains   iir<-  granitic,  ttith  ,-econdiiry  do 

CTlic-  \olcanic  rocks.  <lcrive<l  not  only  from  Vcsuviu.- 
iil  from  otli<-r  Imii;  <-\tinct  craters,  belonging  to  the  sann 
-\-i,  ni.  lire  extensive,  mill  the  frequency  of  the  eruption 
of  Vc-m  ius  and  tto-  11     c-sil>ility  of  nil  the  deposits  of  vol 

cani'  uri:;iii  have  oll'e.-cd  such  facilities  for  the  Study  o] 
eruptuc  phenomenii  as  dn  not  exist  elsewhere  in  Europe 
The  i  i.Icanii-  character  of  Vesu\  ins  WHS  Imnlly  suspected  hj 
tin-  ancients  until  the  destructive  eruption  of  A.  n.  79  lad 
denly  revealed  its  true  nature,  and  there  have  since  oc 
curred  long  periods  of  rest  during  which  the  external  slopes 
und  even  the  interior  walls  of  the  erater,  have  ln-i-n  cm  Bra 
with  womls  and  pastures.  But  fur  the  hist  two  centuries 
and  a  half  eruptions  have  been  frequent,  and  several  ol 
them,  as  in  1S22  and  in  1S72,  have  licen  of  extraordinary 
vic.h-nce.  The  volcanic  ashes  of  ancient  eruptions  have 
been  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of  plain  as  arable  soil  or 
hardened  into  tufaccons  rock,  sometimes  by  rain  and  other 
atmospheric  agents  on  the  surface,  at  others  by  the  action 
of  sea-water  into  which  the  eruptive  matter  fell.  In  some 
these  deposits  appear  to  have  been  of  submarine  ejec- 
tion, in  others  they  have  been  submerged,  and  again  raised 
by  the  alternate  subsidence  and  elevation  of  the  land,  which 
is  so  strikingly  exemplified  at  Pozzuoli.  The  fact  of  the 
occurrence  of  sea-shells  in  these  strata  is  not  always  con- 
elusive  evidence  that  they  wore  ever  covered  by  the  sea; 
for  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  of  Braccini  and  Father 
Iirnatius.  marine  shells  were  thrown  out  from  the  crater  in 
the  eruption  of  1631,  having  been  drawn  into  the  abyss 
from  the  sea  with  the  water,  the  absorption  of  which  into 
the  focus  of  the  volcano  is  counted  by  some  among  the 

-  of  volcanic  outbreaks. 

Among  the  phenomena  allied  to  volcanic  energy  which 
occur  in  this  territory  we  may  mention  mineral  springs, 
very  various  in  composition  and  temperature  of  water, 
gaseous  exhalations,  and  especially  the  earthquakes,  which 
are  more  frequent  and  destructive  than  is  generally  known 
abroad.  The  earthquake  of  1783  is  widely  celebrated  both 
from  its  violence,  and  from  the  fact  that  its  force  was  chiefly 
exerted  in  easily-accessible  and  familiarly-known  prov- 
inces; but  that  of  1857,  which  laid  waste  an  inland  terri- 
tory lying  mainly  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  was  not  less 
violent,  and  was  perhaps  equally  destructive,  though  it  did 
not  attract  the  general  attention  of  Europe  in  so  high  a  de- 
gree. Examples  of  almost  all  known  volcanic  products  are 
found  among  the  ejections  of  Vesuvius  or  in  those  of  older 
date,  distinguished  as  belonging  to  Somma.  (On  this  sub- 
ject see  Phillips,  Veimiiu.  London,  1869,  and  later  editions, 
and  in  the  article  VOLCANOKS.)  The  mineral  resources  of 
Southern  Italy  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  explored,  and, 
though  very  various,  they  are  not  relatively  of  great  pres- 
ent economical  importance.  Ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
silver  occur;  petroleum  is  obtained  in  Calabria  by  sinking 
wells ;  lignite,  manganese,  sulphur,  salt,  marbles,  ceramic 
clays,  and  aluminiferous  rock  are  abundant,  and  many  of 
the  deposits  of  these  minerals  are  utilized  to  an  extent  not 
only  sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  demand,  but  to  furnish 
considerable  contributions  to  commerce. 

There  are  few  animal  or  vegetable  species  peculiar  to  the 

Neapolitan  territory,  though  strong-winged  birds,  properly 

:ncan  in  habitat,  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  Southern 


other  southern  cities  are  remarkable  for  abundance  and 
anety  of  fish.     Sardines,  anchovies,  and  the  tunny  are 
cured  in  great  quantities.     The  Pinna  marina  is  common 
on  the  S.  E.  coasts,  and  its  silky  filaments  have  a  certain 
value  as  a  beautiful  material  for  knit-work  and  even  woven 
issues.     The  red  or  precious  coral  occurs  in  Neapolitan 
waters,  though  most  of  the  coral,  as  well  as  turtle-shell,  so 
ilfully  wrought  by  Neapolitan  artisans,  is  from  the  Af- 
rican coasts.    The  only  European  palm,  Chamerop,  humili,, 
thought  to  bo  indigenous  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior  of  course 

occasions  a  great  range  of  climate.     Monte  Corno  is  said 

be  covered  with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year   but  the 

Moling  influence  of  this  and  other  high  inland  peaks  and 

modified  by  the  sea-breezes  to  which  every  por 

tjon  of  the  narrow  peninsula  is  more  or  less  accessible,  and 

climate  everywhere  partakes  of  an  insular  character 

here  are  very  few  meteorological  stations  in  the  interior 

and  the  mean  temperature  and  precipitation  are  scarcely 


known  except  at  one  or  two  observatories.  From  ISfiTi  to 
1872,  at  Catanzaro  in  Calabria,  10  miles  from  the  Ionian 
coast,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sen.  the  mean 
temperature  was  fi().J°  !•'..  the  extremes  204°  and  9.'U°;  at 
Naples  the  mean  was  6.'IJ°,  the  extremes  the  same  as  at 
Catanzaro;  the  mean  precipitation  at  Naples  was  :',;,\  indies. 
I  Sec  ITALY.  |  I'pon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the  Neapolitan 
territory  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  unhealthy  than  that  of 
other  countries  in  the  same  latitude,  though  extensive  dis- 
tricts in  the  southern  provinces,  anciently  salubrious  nml 
densely  populated,  arc  now  malarious  and  no  longer  habit- 
able. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces 
are  those  of  the  peninsula  generally,  corn,  wine,  and  oil 
being  the  most  important.  Madder  and  liquorice  are 
largely  grown.  The  almond,  important  for  its  oil  as  well 
as  its  kerne],  the  peach,  the  fig,  and  the  other  fruits  of  the 
cooler  temperate  /.one  arc  also  abundant.  The  lemon, 
orange,  citron,  ami  lime,  in  their  hundredfold  varieties, 
grouped  by  the  Italians  under  the  general  name  of  III/I-H,IH', 
have  far  greater  prominence  in  rural  industry  than  in  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Italy,  where,  except  in  pome  favored  lo- 
calities, these  fruits  must,  be  treated  as  exotics.  The  culi- 
nary vegetables,  which,  though  of  great  moment  in  domes- 
tic economy,  figure  little  in  public  finance,  grow  Iiixuriantlv, 
and  Naples  supplies  pn'tnenr«t  or  first  fruits,  not  only  to 
Northern  Italy,  but  to  countries  far  beyond  the  Alpine 
frontier.  It  is  an  important  characteristic  of  Neapolitan 
agriculture  that  the  dryness  of  the  Summers  makes  irriga- 
tion necessary  for  almost  every  cultivated  crop. 

The  clothing,  furniture,  and  ordinary  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  labor  of  the  mass  of  the  population  are  largely 
the  product  of  household  industry,  and  the  laborer  has  few 
wants  which  his  native  soil  docs  not  supply ;  while  the  up- 
per classes  derive  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the 
elegancies  of  life  in  great  proportion  from  the  same  indus- 
trial sources  as  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe.  There  arc, 
however,  at  Naples  and  some  other  points  important  foun- 
dries, forges,  and  other  mechanical  and  chemical  establish- 
ments, which  not  only  render  the  southern  provinces  in  a 
certain  degree  independent  of  foreign  supplies  of  such  prod- 
ucts, but  furnish  important  material,  among  which  blue 
vitriol  and  sulphuric  and  other  acids  deserve  special  men- 
tion, for  commerce. 

The  seaports  and  the  adjacent  territories  of  the  Neapol- 
itan provinces  were  occupied  at  the  earliest  period  of  whi<  h 
we  have  precise  historical  knowledge  by  Greek  colonists. 
The  extent  of  these  settlements  was  such  that,  though  they 
do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  united  in  a  common  polit- 
cal  organization,  or  to  have  enjoyed  full  possession  of  the 
nland  districts,  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy  was  regarded 
as  essentially  Greek,  and  was  vaguely  known  by  the  general 
designation  of  Magna  Gnceia.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
jlrsocia  rose  to  great  wealth  and  high  social  culture,  but  in- 
.ernal  dissensions  and  wars  with  the  aboriginal  populations 
and  with  each  other,  together  with  earthquakes,  pestilence, 
and  other  natural  calamities,  reduced  their  power  after  a  com- 
laratircly  brief  period  of  opulence,  luxury,  and  strength  : 
hey  became  involved  in  entangling  alliances  and  hostile 
conflicts  with  foreign  powers,  and  their  participation  in 
he  Pyrrhic  and  the  Punic  wars,  whether  as  allies  or  as 
enemies  of  Rome,  opened  the  door  for  the  intervention  of 
hat  powerful  people  in  their  political  affairs,  and  finally 

0  their  conquest  and  incorporation  into  the  great  Italic 
republic.     From  this  period  they   became   Roman  prov- 

nces,  and  for  centuries  had  no  longer  a  special  common 
listory.  After  the  Moors  had  conquered  Sicily,  they  rc- 
luced  a  considerable  part  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
talian  peninsula,  and  plundered  many  rich  towns,  some- 
imcs  acting  independently,  and  sometimes  as  condotticri 
r  mercenary  allies  of  the  native  princes  and  barons.  The 
Vormans  tore  Sicily  from  the  Mussulmans  and  established 
hemselves  under  different  leaders  in  Lower  Italy.  In  10;")!) 
he  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  made  himself  duke  of  Apulia 
nd  Calabria.  In  1130,  Roger,  of  the  same  family,  was 
rowned  at  Palermo  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  soon 
educed  to  submission  the  cities  and  provinces  of  Southern 
taly,  which  had  still  maintained  an  independent  govcrn- 
nent.  The  most  noteworthy  points  of  historical  interc.-t 

1  the  chaotic  era  which   preceded    the  consolidation  of 
le  kingdom  under  Roger  are  the  rise  of  the  rocky  nook 
f  Amain  to  the  rank  of  a  great  commercial  state,  which  it 
eld  till  the  loss  of  its  independence  in  1059  and  the  con- 
emporaneous  rivalry  of  Pisa  reduced  it  to  insignificance; 

ic  establishment  of  the  great  medical  school  of  Salerno, 
ue,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  diffusion  of  Saracenic  culture ; 
nd  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  monasteries  of  Monte 
asino  and  La  Cava,  the  important  archives  of  both  of 
hich  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  In  1194  the  em- 
cror  Henry  possessed  himself  of  the  kingd.im,  and  it  rc- 
mined  in  the  family  of  the  Hohcnstaufens  till  12(j(i,  when 
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.Manfred,  the  occupant  df  i  !»•  I  in. .11.!  :unl  iini'lfiif  the  lawful 

-fill,  was  d.-t.'iili-d  aii'l  -him  by  Charb-s  of  Ani'iu, 

U|M>II     whom     l'<i|n-     (    I  Kill     IV.     h:i'l     b<--towrl     llir    clown. 

,  iiinl  in   l^i'i*  |.n'  I"  ili-.-illi  b- 

Charles,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  I"  IV  Iro  1 1  I.  "I  Ar.i'.'un. 
•un-in  hiw  nf  Manfred.  The  history  of  the  war  wa 

1'i'iiT  t-.r  tin'  recovery  of  the  hei|iiest,  which  resulted  in  tin- 

e\pul-i"ii  of  Charles  and  III,-  adherent  -  li-iiu  llir  island 
ut'  Sii-il\.  i-  must  pi<-tiiresi|i]t:ly  nat  nite  1  by  l!n-  Catalan 
chronicler-  Kaiii'in  Miintanel  and  !>'!•.  -Inl,  -11,.!  in  a  more 
ptlil'i-'i|illl<-:i!  -jiii.l  by  Aluari,  in  /."  liuifi-n  il'i  I"' */>M' 

,SV<-,YMiy,,'.     Tin-  An^'i-\iin'  dynasty,  restricted  to  the  < 

•  |  .//  '/  mi   >/>  /   .  LlfODSO 

V.  nl'   A  rag who    lie-towel    llii-    :  his    natural 

sun   Fi-rilinand.      Charles  V  II  I .  an>l    l.'.ni-   XII.iil'   l''i: e 

•npte  1   [In-  ii-  •'.-,  cry  of  tiir  Kingdom,  with 
partial   MICITS-,  hut  in  I.»U(,  Sicily  was  a^.uii  unili'il   with 
Kaplefl  under  the  Spani  -h  crow  n,  an  I  go  \  erne  1  by  \  i 
tinlit   171.''.  with    (In-   r\i-r|>l  i'.ii  ill'  a  short   intenal    when  a 
su -.-e-st'ul     result    under    Moaaniollo    temporal  ilv    liberated 

the  N'i'a|Milit:in  pr..'.  inces  from  foreign  rule.    Th"  I'IM  «  "t1 
lit   ga\e    .Naples   In   tin  larlt's    VI.,   but  it 

I  Spain   in  17-il  and  given  to  the   Inl'ant 
under  conditions  which  virtually  separated   it 
t'lii    ever  from  tho  Spanish  eruwn.      The  long  reign  of  Fer- 
diMaiul  I  \'..  i  In-  lueeeuor  of  Don  Carlos,  was.  marked  by  the 

e\  jilllsir.n  nl'  tin-  .Ir.snits,  the  e'lii-jiiest  of  t!i.'  kin:r  loin,  and 
BOUOD  int-i  the  I'arl henopa'au  republic  hy  t  hr  French, 
the  restoration  "I'  Ferdinand,  hi-  -.•  •  md  expulsion  from  bis 
continental   Male-,  though   retaining  Sicily,  the  sue.-- 

ions  ol  dn-i-jdi  and  of  Mmat.  Ferdinand's  return  to 
Naples   in    IM.»,  and   the  revolt  of  1321,  which  was  sup- 
<  1  by  Austria.     The  reign  of  Ferdinand,  though  use- 
ful  reforms    were    adopted    at    it-i    eommeneemellt.  Was   clia- 

raclc;-i/cd  liy  an  unenlightened  policy,  by  tyranny,  by 
piihiical  corruption,  and  by  cruelty  in  the  suppression  of 
di-e, intents  and  tin-  puni.-hment  of  the  instigators  of  re- 
volt. After  tho  suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  1821 
the  Austrian  truops  reniaine  1  as  an  army  of  occupation 
until  |s;.'7.  and  a  separate  administration  was  created  for 
tlie  island  of  Sicily.  Ferdinand,  who  died  in  1825,  was 

sn led  liy  Francis  I.,  and  in  ISIil)  the  crown  passed  by 

inheritance  t  i  Ferdinand  II.,  popularly  known  as  "  King 
Dumba,"  from  tho  bombardment  of  Messina  and  other 
towns,  on  occasion  of  a  revolt  in  1837  and  the  following 
In  ISI7  a  formidable  insurrection  in  tho  southern 
provinces  and  in  Sicily  led  to  royal  concessions,  but  which 

out  saii-factory.  In  tho  revolutionary  year  ISIS 
Ferdinand  grant.- 1  a  liberal  constitution  to  his  people, 
which,  Imwctcr.  he  soon  revoked  and  resumed  his  despotic 
autocracy,  which  he  exercised  with  unrelenting  severity, 
notwithstanding  serious  warnings  and  earnest  remon- 
strances from  several  European  powers.  In  1857  a  new 
in  -in T.-eti'in  broke  out.  but  soon  met  a  bloody  repression. 
inand  died  in  1859.  Ilia  successor,  Francis  II., 
continue  I  his  father's  system  of  mUgOvarnount  and  tyr- 
anny, but  in  l.-oii.  (l:nib..ldi,  having  first  overcome  op- 
position in  Sicily,  crossed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  ho 
met  little  or  no  resistance;  Francis  fled  from  Naples, 
and  (iaribahli  on  Sept.  7  entered  the  city  ns  dictator,  un- 

I  and  without  a  military  escort.  The  battle  of  the 
Yolturno  on  Oct.  1  decided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom,  which 
indeed  was  before  hardly  doubtful ;  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
king  of  Sardinia,  took  possession  of  the  capital  Nov.  7; 
the  strong  places  remaining  in  tho  hands  of  Francis  were 
soon  reduced:  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ceased  to 
the  annexation  of  its  territory  to  tho  dominions  of 
Kin;;  Victor  Emmanuel  was  sanctioned  by  a  popular  vote; 
and  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Xo  satisfactory  general  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
tin-  T wn  Sicilies  exists  an  1  in  fact,  under  the  former  jeal- 
ous governments  of  that  country,  none  could  be  written. 
The  historical  authorities  oftcnest  cited  are  Giannono, 
X/,,c/o  i//  \nf>nfi,  of  which  there  are  numerous  edition-. 
an  I  i'  diet t a,  Storia  ii:  I  lieiimr.  di  Nnfinli  dal  1734  "'  18i5, 

biirhly  meritorious  works.  The  history  .d'  Naples 
must  therefore  b(.  studied  in  tho  annals  of  foreign  nations 
having  political  relations,  amicable  or  hostile,  with  that 
state,  in  general  histories  of  Italy,  and  in  documentary 
c'lllc -tions.  These,  indeed,  are  fragmentary  sources  of  in- 
lormation,  and  they  arc  too  numerous  nnd  diversified  to  be 
here  enumerated.  tinmen  V.  MARSH. 

Sic'ily,  Island  of  [It.  Kivil'm  :  Lat.  Sicilia,  ,SYc,,,i,',,. 
TViimci'i'ri],  tlie  largest  and  most  important  island  of  the 
M'  iiicnaacaii.  l\inu'  near  tho  centre  of  that  sea,  between 
N-lat.:;<;>  il'and  :;v>  18',  B.  Ion.  I  ->0  : \W  to  1 5°.  It)'.  Sicily 
beloBgltO  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  nar  -trait  of  Messina.  It  forms  a  neailv 

isosc,.|,.s  triangle,  the  .-hoi-test  side  or  base  fronting  the  K.. 
mid  contains  ah,, nl  ll.llliu  -,[.  m.,  or  nn  area  not  far  from 
that  of  Maryland  in  tlio  U.  S.  l!e.-ides  I'slica.  lying  50 


mil.  -  from  the  X.  coast,  and  I'antellaria,  SO  miles  from  the 

.-.  U1.  .o  archipelago-  !.<•!. mging  to  .-icily, 

ol'  whirh  tin-  .Kolian  or   Lipari,  '''in  -i  -t  I  ng  of  tuehe 
islands  near  tin-   X.  F.  extremity  of  tin-   main   i-hind,  has 
ftc.juired   cdcbi  it  v  from    its    \ol.-aiii  Stiomboli. 

one  of  the  group,  haling  been  i-on-tanlly  in  eruption  dur- 
ing the  whole  hi  -I.  'the  F-adl  (jEfatll),  tt. 
group  of  thiee  i- la  lids  near  t  la-  w  e.-t.-l  nlllo-t  point  of  Sicily, 
a, e  important  for  their  I,-' 

For  adniini-lrati\e  puipo-.  mi. led  into 

iiroviin-.-  i  'altani-elta,  Catania,  (iirgenti.  .M.s-ina,  Pa- 
lermo, Syracuse,  and  Trapani  -epa- 
tatc  political  or^alii/ati.in.  and  i-  in  all  res  pert  -  an  ii.  I 
part  of  the  kin_-d,,m  ,,f  Italy.  In  1st!  I  the  population  WB» 
e-tiinatel  at  1'. oil  I  ,.-01!,  which  is  pi  .  the  truth. 
At r.ling  I-.  '  i  IS7I,  it  was  Then  l!.j-i|.ll!l'.i. 

The   i-oa.-t    has   a  total  de\  el..pment  of  about   7»"    n 
Though  di\  ersilied  in  outline,  it  has  ten  lurbon  suilable  lor 

N  of  great  burden.     '  'iiiutiicncing  at  tho  X.  I-!.,  the 
N.  coast  trends  generally  S.  I-;,  to  near   Termini,  but  tho 
regularity  is  broken  by  tho  capes  of  Mila/>-'>.  <  al.ma.  Or- 
lando, and  C.-tali'i.      From  tlie    Hay  of  Termini  it  sti. 
N.  \V.,  rounding  the   capes  of   /aliatalia    and    M  mi  L;CI  bino, 

to  the  Capo  di  (lallo,  then  S.  W.  to  the  Haj  ol  Cutellunare, 
then  X.  \V.  to  the  point  of  tho  long  promontory  of  San  Vito, 
then  by  a  winding  course  S.  \\  .  lu  Capo  l;o-o  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  The  S.  W.  coast  is  more  regular, 
and  presents  no  very  conspicuous  salient  or  retn- 
angle.  The  E.  coa-t  is  indented  with  the  harbors  of  Syra- 
\gosta,  Catania,  and  Messina,  which  latter,  and  Pa- 
lermo on  the  N.  coast,  are  the  most  important  ports  of  the 
island,  though  a  large  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  small  har- 
bors of  Trapani  and  Marsala  on  the  W.  and  the  road-i-  -d 
of  I, i  cat  a  on  the  S.  W.  coast.  The  S.  K.  point  of  tho  island 
is  called  Capo  I'nssero — the  N.  E..  Capo  del  Faro.  Near 
tho  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  commences  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  ancient  geological  formation,  corresponding  to 
those  of  Calabria.  Its  general  direction  is  8.  S.  W.  to 
Taormina,  then  turns  to  the  W.,  and  runs  about  parallel 
with  the  N.  coast,  and  in  general  very  near  it,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  2000  to  3500  feet,  to  its  culmination  nearly 
8.  from  C'efalu  in  the  Madonia  Mountains,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which,  tho  Pizzo  dell'  Antenna  or  Pizza  di  Case, 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  6478  feet,  and  the  Monte  San  Sal- 
vatore  is  hut  200  feet  lower.  There  the  chain  breaks  up, 
or  rather  divides,  into  three  ridges,  running,  with  diminish- 
ing height,  8.  W.,  S.,  and  S.  E.,  toward  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island;  but  these  ridges  are  so  often  interrupted 
that  they  compose  rather  a  series  of  detached  mountains 
than  continuous  elevations.  The  northern  scarp  of  the 
coast-mountains  is  abrupt,  the  S.  much  more  gradual ;  and 
in  fact  the  general  surface  of  the  island  may  he  considered 
an  irregular  plateau,  descending  from  the  N.  or  coast-chain 
to  the  S.  E.  Tho  S.  E.  portion  of  the  island  consists  of 
gypseous  and  cretaceous  mountains  and  plateaus,  nowhere 
rising  above  ."000  feet,  and  generally  much  lower,  and  it  is 
in  this  region  that  the  famous  sulphur-mines  of  Sicily  are 
found. 

Mount  Etna  is  an  isolated  volcanic  peak,  resting  on  a 
base  about  30  miles  in  diameter,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  10,935  feet,  but  the  great  cone  is  subject  to  change  of 
form  by  eruptions,  and  therefore  its  elevation,  like  that  of 
Vesuvius,  is  variable.  The  slopes  are  studded  with  cones 
of  eruption,  hundreds  in  number,  and  sometimes  of  consid- 
erable dimensions.  One  of  tho  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  surface  of  Etna  is  the  Val  del  Bove,  a  tremendous 
chasm  2000  feet  deep  on  the  E.  flank  of  the  mountain.  (See 
Frx  \,  and  the  great  monograph  of  Sartorius  von  VValters- 
hausen  on  this  mountain.)  The  Macaluba,  or  mud  vol- 
cano, near  Girgcnti,  and  various  phenomena  observed  on 
the  southern  coast  (see  SCIACCA)  point,  as  some  geologists 
suppose,  to  a  renewal  of  volcanic  activity  in  that  region. 

The  minerals  of  Sicily  correspond  to  the  geological  for- 
mations of  which  the  island  is  composed.  Metallic  ores 
occur,  but  hardly  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  worth  elabora- 
tion. The  marbles,  jaspers,  and  agates  are  fine.  Lignite 
is  found,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  alum  is  produced.  Am- 
ber, generally  of  a  transparent  yellow,  but  sometimes  blue  or 
green  in  color,  is  collected  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  sulphur 
noinicallv  the  most  valuable  mineral  product  of  Si- 
cily ;  and  since  the  appearance  of  the  o'idium  of  the  grape, 
against  which  sulphur  is  if  not  tho  only  at  least  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  the  demand  for  this  article  of  export  has 
immensely  increased. 

The  general  surface  of  Sicily  is  very  irregular,  and  there 
are  no  plains  of  any  considerable  extent,  that  of  Catania 
being  tue  largest.  There  are  few  lakes  or  ponds  in  the 
island.  There  is  a  small  lake  near  Castro  Giovanni,  the 
a  indent  Sana,  and  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  though  larger,  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  sheet  of  water.  The  flanks  of  Ftna, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  Sicilian  mountains,  were  rich  in 
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forests,  but  these  have  been  grea  ly  reduced  11 mo  ern 
tfaBW.  feBBtiOIW-M,  tor  example,  that  .it  I 
I,,,,,,  nry  dc.-tructive  to  the  forests  of  fctna.  hut  thow  in 
,lth,.r  ,,.,rts  oftlie  island,  where  not  protested  by  maccessi- 
|,ili,v!,f  D0.ition,  h»W  I"-"  chietly  de,trovcd  by  improvi- 
dent' relllig  and  abuses  of  the  right  o I  pa.sturage  flic 
souther,,  mountain  llop«  Ht  ">  K'^ral  b»W  Mini  ami.  and 
furrowed  with  channels  cut  by  the  heavy  winter  rams, 
whirl,  give  ri<o  to  mim<.rous  swift  torrents,  J,,,mnre  or 
r,-,,,,,r,re,  but  are  neither  absorbed  by  the  mil  nor  collected 
in  natural  or  artificial  receptacles  for  a  supply  m  the  dry 
,,.  The  (jian-etta.  fonne.1  by  the  confluence  ol  the 
Sirneto  «nd  the  (Jurualunga,  the  KiiM.ie  Salso.  the  Platani, 
ami  the  licliei  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  streams  "I 
smaller  volume  arc  altogether  too  numerous  to  lie  desig- 
nate.I.  thouL-h  very  many  of  them  are  serious  obstacles  to 
internal  communication  from  the  violence  of  their  currents 
in  winter,  ami  the  extreme  difficulty  of  constructing  secure 
nver  them. 

The  slope  of  the  surface  of  Sicily  toward  the  S..  and  its 
con-c •|iicut  exposure  to  the  winds  from  the  neighboring 
c.miinent  of  Africa,  might  be  cx|.o,'tcd  to  create  for  it  a 
tropical  climate,  hut  the  evaporation  from  the  surrounding 
•[litigates  the  heat,  and  its  condensation  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  N.  c6ast-range  furnishes  a.  supply  of  water, 
which,  badly  c»onomized  as  it  is,  serves  in  some  degree  to 
protect  the  soil  from  the  effects  of  the  droughts  of  summer. 
The  temperature  is  not  subject  to  extreme- :  it  is  agreeable 
except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  depressing  sirocco; 
an  1  in  general  it  is  not  unhealthy,  though  many  localities 
are  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  malaria.  The  soil, 
whether  of  volcanic  or  of  sedimentary  origin — for  alluvial 
formations  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist — is  of  exuberant 
fertility  wherever  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  can  be 
secured  for  irrigation.  The  agriculture  generally  is  of  the 
rudest  and  most  primitive  description,  and  the  great  inse- 
curity of  life  and  property  is  an  almost  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  the  investment  of  capital  in  rural  improvements. 
Brcadstuffs,  and  especially  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  and 
leguminous  vegetables  are  the  most  important  articles  of 
cultivation.  The  vine  thrives  almost  everywhere,  and  the 
varieties  of  Sicilian  wines,  some  of  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand for  exportation,  are  numerous.  Of  late  years  the 
stronger  sorts  are  largely  employed  for  coupatf?,  or  mixing 
with  the  wines  of  France,  to  which  they  give  body  and 
flavor.  Hemp  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Saffron 
and  sumach,  the  latter  especially,  are  of  some  importance 
in  commerce.  The  mulberry  is  cultivated  for  the  silkworm. 
Much  manna  is  collected  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  ash.  The  almond  is  extensively  cultivated,  as 
is  also  the  olive,  and  the  figs  are  good  for  the  table,  but  as 
an  article  of  commerce  do  not  rival  those  of  Smyrna.  The 
prickly  pear  thrives,  and  its  fruit  enters  into  the  regular 
diet  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  favorable  situations  the 
agrumi,  or  lemon  and  orange  tribe,  are  said  to  be  the  most 
profitable  objects  of  cultivation,  and  as  the  agave  nourishes 
luxuriantly,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  regularly  cultivated  for  the  beverage  it  yields,  as  in 
Mexico.  The  date-palm  is  grown,  but  not  for  profit.  The 
sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  Moors,  and  much  sugar 
was  manufactured  from  it  by  that  industrious  people.  In 
all  probability  the  sugar-cane,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  other  sub-tropical  vegetables,  might  again  be  advan- 
tageously cultivated,  and  substituted  for  tobacco,  which  is 
an  economically  profitable,  though  certainly  not  otherwise 
useful,  crop. 

The  manufactures  are  not  of  great  importance,  but  ex- 
tensive enough  and  various  enough  for  the  supply  of  most 
articles  of  consumption  required  by  the  laboring  classes. 
The  fisheries  are  prosecuted  with  more  energy  than  most 
branches  of  Sicilian  industry.  The  tunny  is  taken  and 
cured  at  various  points  along  the  coast,  and  sardines  and 
anchovies  are  shipped  to  foreign  ports  in  great  quantities. 
The  precious  coral  occurs,  but  is  not  abundant,  and  many 
small  vessels  visit  the  Tunisian  Sea  in  pursuit  of  it. 

Besides  a  few  great  highways,  most  of  the  roads  in  Sicily 
are  mere  bridle-paths,  and  many  large  towns  in  the  in- 
terior are  not  accessible  by  wheel  carriages.  A  railway 
from  Palermo  to  Oirgenti,  by  way  of  Termini,  is  far  ad- 
vanced; another  from  .Messina  to  Syracuse  is  completed; 
and  another  from  Catania,  to  connect  with  the  Palermo- 
(tirgi-nti  road,  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
These  will  but  partially  supply  the  wants  of  the  people, 
and  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  traveller  can  pene- 
trate the  greater  part  of  Sicily  without  great  discomfort 
and  personal  risk. 

In  spite  of  the  devastations  of  earthquake,  volcano,  and 
malaria,  few  regions  of  the  earth  are  more  favored  by  na- 
ture than  this  island,  but  from  moral  causes  these  advan- 
tages have  been  turned  to  little  practical  account,  and  the 
populace  is  deplorably  ignorant,  indolent,  and  vicious. 


The  present  government  of  Italy  has  done  what  was  prac- 
ti  -a  I  ili'  for  the  diffusion  of  instruction.  In  the  larger  towns 
the  facilities  for  education  are  respectable,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  from  these  centres  redeeming  influences  will 
radiate. 

The  Sicilian  dialect  much  resembles  that  of  Calabria, 
and  indeed  there  is  a  certain  family  likeness  in  all  the 
popular  spce-hes  of  Southern  Italy.  The  points  which 
first  strike  the  ear  of  a  stranger  acquainted  with  Tuscan 
are  the  very  frequent  substitution  of  »  for  the  o  final; 
the  change  of  II  into  rlil,  as  betli/ii  for  Mlo  ;  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  u  sound  after  r/,  as  ,-lu'*tn  for  i/nento.  The 
Sicilian  dialect  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  though  it 
generally  agrees  with  the  Tuscan  in  vocabulary,  it  has 
nevertheless  many  words  peculiar  to  itself,  some  borrowed 
from  Arabic,  and  others  from  unknown  sources.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  literary  language,  but  it  has  ancient 
chronicles  in  the  popular  speech,  and  the  modern  poems 
of  Meli,  not  to  speak  of  other  works  in  tl!nletlH,nre  justly 
admired.  It  was  long  maintained  that  poems  alleged  to 
be  the  work  of  Sicilian  bards  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries — such,  for  example,  as  those  ascribed  to  King 
Enro,  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  to  Ciullo  d'Alcamo — 
written  substantially  in  the  Tuscan  dialect,  were  the  earliest 
existing  specimens  of  the  linr/ita  rnmnur  of  Italy  :  and  that 
the  literary  tongue  originated  not  in  Tuscany,  but  at  the 
court  of  Palermo.  But  we  have  no  contemporaneous  copies 
of  these  ancient  poems,  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be 
that,  as  we  possess  them,  they  are,  if  genuine,  later  Tuscan 
rl/'ririuiriiti  of  Sicilian  originals.  (On  the  existing  folk- 
lore of  Sicily  see  Pitre,  Hililnifern  ilrllr  TnuHanin  popu- 
lar i  Sielliann  (Palermo,  1S75,  7  vote.  12mo),  a  work  of 
much  interest  and  value.) 

The  classic  authors  have  preserved  us  many  traditional 
accounts  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  but  the 
proper  history  of  the  island  goes  no  further  back  than  the 
colonization  of  the  coasts  by  Greek  adventurers,  begin- 
ning, it  is  alleged,  in  the  eighth  century  n.  <:,  and  con- 
tinuing for  more  than  150  years,  and  nil  the  civilization 
and  culture  of  ancient  Sicily  was  doubtless  of  Greek  or- 
igin. Bucolic  poetry  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Sicily. 
Bion  long  resided  in  the  island,  and  his  pupil  and  follower, 
Moschus,  as  well  as  Theocritus,  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth. 
Many  of  Pindar's  poems  belong,  in  subject,  to  Sicily. 
(On  the  relations  of  Sicily  to  Greek  literature,  and  on  the 
early  history  of  the  island,  see  T.  W.  Lloyd.  History  of 
A'/W/y.  London,  1872,  8vo.)  The  Greek  colonists  were  from 
many  different  states,  and,  like  the  emigrants  of  the  same 
race  in  other  countries,  inclined  little  to  unite  in  a  common 
or  national  organization.  The  cities  and  their  respective 
territories  were  governed  by  oligarchies  or  tyrants,  and, 
though  often  at  war  with  each  other,  gradually  rose  to 
great  wealth  and  power.  Near  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  the  Carthaginians,  who  already  had  trading  es- 
tablishments in  Western  Sicily,  were  invited  by  an  expelled 
despot  to  interfere  in  Sicilian  affairs,  and  they  sent  a 
great  army  to  lay  siege  to  Himcra,  but  were  defeated.  In 
415  B.C.  Athens,  which  had  on  a  former  occasion  taken  part 
in  the  intestine  dissensions  of  Sicily,  pent  a  powerful  force  to 
the  island,  really  with  a  view  to  its  conquest  and  subjugation, 
though  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  its  allies  in  Sicily.  The 
Athenians  were  totally  defeated.  The  Carthaginians  now  in- 
vaded the  island,  and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
great  part  of  it.  Peace  and  war  with  the  remaining  ter- 
ritory alternated  for  a  long  time,  and  about  the  year  278 
B.  c.  Syracuse  invoked  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  then  at  war  with 
Rome,  who  was  victorious  against  the  Carthaginians.  A 
few  years  later  the  Mamertines,  who  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  Messina  and  of  much  of  the  interior,  invited  the 
Romans  to  protect  them  against  the  Carthaginians.  The 
Romans  consented,  and  their  interference  in  B.  c.  264  was 
the  occasion  of  the  First  Punic  war.  All  Sicily  became 
involved  in  the  struggle,  and  the  Romans  soon  reduced  the 
whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracusan  terri- 
tory, which  was  spared  by  Rome  for  a  time,  but  succumbed 
at  last  to  that  power,  after  a  war  ending  with  the  mem- 
orable siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  in  212  B.  r.,  when 
Archimedes,  whose  engineering  skill  had  so  long  delayed 
the  conquest,  lost  his  life. 

Sicily  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  Roman  provinces 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  It  then  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  conquered 
by  Belisarius,  and  it  remained  a  Byzantine  possession  till 
the  ninth  century,  when  a  new  African  invasion  subjected 
it  to  the  Saracens.  The  Mussulmans  held  the  island  till  it 
was  torn  from  them  by  the  Norman  invasion,  commencing 
under  Robert  Guiscard  in  1061  A.  n..  and  ending  thirty 
years  later  by  the  submission  of  all  Sicily  to  Duke  Roger 
of  the  same  family,  whose  son,  Roger  II.,  conquered  a 
part,  of  Southern  Italy,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  1127.  On  the  failure  of  the  Norman  line,  the 
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pope    br-towcd   this   kingdom  cm  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 

\pellcd    Icy    the-   moll    ccf    tile'  Sicilian    Vesper-    in    I'-'*:.', 

and  su.-reede.l  ley   IVte-r    III.    of    \rair..n.      Tlo 
dynasty  reigned    until    !:>7i'>.   when   Sicily,    wn 

eui-h    crown.       In 

ITII'e.    Au-lri:i   icl)t:iinc-  1  '    "I    Sic-ilv.      The 

rf  I  trecht  in  171:!  gave  the  sovereignty  lo  Victor  Ani 
c.!1  Savoy,  ivlici  re  reded  it  to  Austria  in  171 T  in  «I«1 
for  th«  island  of  8*rdJniv  In  I7::i.  Spain  obtain. -i 

OD  cil'  Sirily.  and  in  17-1'.  tli'1  i-land  mi  i. 'united  with 
Yiph-;  MildcT  Hccn  Carlos  us  king   <'!'  the  'l'«cc  Sic-ilie-.,  and 

Minor  I  t"  Ice'  ruled   Icy   I  he  .-nine-  d\  na-t  v    until   it.-  librra- 

ti,,n  in  1860.  Tier  po--rssion  of  the  i«land  by  the  NCM 
iicdilan  HUM. nun.  nt  was  maintained  during  t  lie  wars  which 
followed  the-  French  revolution  by  tin-  licet-  and  annie- 
end.  mid  Hriti'h  inlliicneo  secured  some  impr>.v  c- 
iii.nl  in  it-  CTOI  eminent.  'I  lie  re  were  ninny  revolutionary 
nicc\i'inc-Ml-  alirr  liii-i  period,  and  various  chanir.e,  wen- 
made  in  the  admini-tiation  .'I  it'  genernmrlit.  Tlie  revolts 
of  I. -i  17,  ISIS,  mid  islll  wore-  Mipprr--r.l  Icy  violence,  cvnd 
til!  llic>  lin:cl  ovorlhi.ivv  c,f  111,-  Neapolitan  ehn;e-ly  nothing 
sille^tantial  ill  the  U  ;c  y  ief  rrt'..rm  vva-  c'lVr'ti'd.  On  .May  lie. 
I '•cm.  llarihaldi.  at  tier  lic'ad  cd'  1IMIII  volunteers,  Ian. led  a! 
.Mar-ala.  on  the  '-','ta  cnte;ed  I'.i  ie-rnio,  and  rapture- 1  .Mi 

la/z.e.  after  nn  obstinate  drfe-nrc,  em  July  20,  after  which 
In-  met  with  n*c  serious  resistance,  and  ho  noon  lifter  erossc  I 
OV.T  int.e  Calabria  antl  niai-c-lic-d  upien  Naples.  The1  expc 
diticm  eel'  Garibaldi  was  met,  at  its  organisation,  avowedly 
unlove-incut  in  bch. i!f  of  the  king  ccf  .Sardinia ;  but  if  any 
clc.ulit  existed  before  as  to  its  objects,  they  were  sp.-rdilv 
di--ipated  by  a  proclamation  from  the  "dictator,"  and 
Sieily  hastened  to  annex  itself  to  the  dominions  of  the 

>i  Savoy. 

Passing  by  the  few  remains  of  prc-historic  con- 
structions, the-  oldest  of  the  successive  .^ic-ilian  civil- 
izations has  left  more  abiding  and  ma^nilii-ent  me- 
morials than  any  of  its  successors.  The  temples  cd' 
Selinus  and  of  Agrigentum  are  of  a  very  early  style  ccf 
tireek  architecture,  and  arc  of  jrre.it  intere-t  in  the  his- 
tcery  cd'  that  art.  .Many  ruins  of  Creek  temples  are  found 
in  cither  pail-  of  the  island.  There  is  little  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  Carthaginian  nrchiterts,  ami  mo>t  of  the  works 
cef  Roman  urt  hav  e-  perished  or  been  so  far  transforme  1  as 
lee  reinli-r  it,  dinienit  tc>  determine  their  origin.  The  Sara- 
cenic intluence  is  very  \i-il.le-  in  many  constructions  at 
Palermo  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Normans  erected  or  mod- 
ified many  churches  in  accordance  with  their  peculiar  taste. 
If.  then,  we  cannot  affirm  the  existence  of  a  special  Sicil- 
ian style  in  art,  Sicily  at  least  shows  a  skilful  local  adapta- 
tion of  several  foreign  style's,  ami  many  of  her  religious 
and  other  public  structures  exhibit  features  of  great  excol- 

(For  the  history  of  Sicily  see  the  authors  referred  to  at 
close  of  article  Sin  I.IKS,  THE  Two,  and  the  following,  re- 
lating more  especially  to  the  island^  The  article  "  Sicilia," 

y  -./'  ffeooroB&ys  Pietro  San  Filipo,  C"" 
,1,11.:   eStorfa  <ft  A'lViYm  (1857);  G.  E.  di  Blasi,  Storia  <lcl 
'•  vols.  8vo) ;  Amari,  eSVorm  rfei  Mnanl- 
mitui  di  Sicilia  (Florence,  3  vols.  8vo,  1854—72) ;  La  Lumia, 

\e-,e, -c'cf  \.Vc7icina  (2  vols.  12mo,  Palermo,  1870)  j  Di 
Giovanni.  /'c7'^.e./c''c  »•  Letterntnra  Sieiliatia  (2  vols.  12rao, 
I'ali-iino,  I.S71);  l,o  Huso,  Duca  di  Serradifalco,  Aatichit& 

Me  \,els.  feelio).  Of  the  older  .Sicilian  historical 
writers,  Fazellus,  De  ltebu»  Siculit  Vecinlei  DHK,  is  im- 
portant.) GEOUGE  P.  MARSH. 

Sir  kinucn,  von  (FRANZ),  b.  Mar.  1,  1481,  in  his  an- 
cestral castle  of  e^iekingen,  near  Carlsruhe,  in  the  present 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  knights  of  his  time,  and  was  trentod  with  much 
regard  both  by  Charles  V.  and  by  the  French  king,  Francis 
I.  He-  spent  all  his  time  in  feuds  with  his  neighbors,  and, 
bavin.;  come  into  contact  with  the  new  religious  ideas 
through  his  friend  1'lrieh  von  lluttcn,  he  formed  a  plan  of 
e-iiiMii.;  through  the  Reformation  by  force.  As  the  do- 
.1  ilu-  lie  email  Catholic-  Church  of  all  its  property, 
anil  the  distribution  of  its  estates  among  the  knights,  formed 
the  principal  point-  of  his  plan,  he  expected  support  from 
the  nobility,  and  pamphlets  were  written  and  spread  among 
thr  p.- i-antry  in  order  to  arouse  them  too  against  their 
e  I,  -iastic-al  lords,  lint  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  One 
after  another  bis  castles  were  taken,  and  at  last  ho  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself,  together  with  his  last  castle, 
l.an.lsliiiil.  near  Kai-c-i  shuiten.  lie  .1.  immediatelv  after, 
May  7.  l.c1.'::.  Then-  i-  still  one  line  of  the  family  flourish- 
in.',  the  counts  cd'  Siekingen  llohcnburg. 

Sii'k'le  [from  the  root  of  the  Lat.  orco,  to  "cut"],  a 

reaping-hook  ;  a.  euned  knife,  usually  with  a  toothed  or 

dire,  used  for  cutting  grain  and   the  like.     The 

ii  mo-tly  supc-i-rdcd  by  the  scythe  attached 

to  the  ri-cic/eV.  and  the  cradle  in  turn  has  given  [dace  to  the 


reaping  -machine  and   the  header,   implements  drawn  by 

power. 

Sirk'lc*   'Invin.   1C.  .  h.  in  New  V.,rk   Oat.  20, 
was  educated  at  the-  I'nivc-rsily  of   New  York,  lent,  without 
••d    law.    and    wa»    admitted  !•.  I  he    bar    ill 
I  •>!::.      lie-  ^e I.  lie. I  with  politics,  and  iii  ISI7 

I    Was  elected  to   l!n  til'.'  a-   a  I  lemon  at.      Ii 

he  was  ap|e.einti-d   corporation  attoitiev  cef    .\..\v  Vcerk  City, 
and  the'  same'  \c-ar  a.-.-.etupaliied    Mr.  lellc-lianan  to  lln^lali'l 

as  secretary  of  Iciratinii.     Re-turning  in  1  so.},  he  was  e 
M -etc-   -. •iiatccr.  and  the  t'icllicning  \ear  was  e-ho-c-n  nic-inle.-r 
of  Congre   -    Irom    New  York    Citv,   and    re-  eb-c-li-el    in 
and  in  I  Mill.     (In  Keh.  -b..t  and  killed  Philip 

i:  i  '  in  Key  in  U'a-hin .'ton  tor  improper  intimacy  with  his 

wife,  and   wa-  phi I  on  trial   for  murder,   but  acejuitted. 

(in  the1  out lin-ak  of  civil  war  he  raised  the  Kxrel-ior 
ade,  anil  in  June,  Isril.  wa-1  appointed  <•  .l.<ii.  i  .,t  ..m   ..f  its 
regiincnts,    the  70th  New  YorK.     In  Sept.,   ISfil,  he  wa« 
nominate- d  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.     Theappoint- 
j  mcnt  was  at  first  negative  I  l.\  the-  s-miir.  but  ~ub-ec|uently 
conflnncd  to  date  from  original  appointment.     In  the  Vir- 
ginia   Peninsular  campaign   his   brigade  was    attac-bc  .1    i  e 
Hooker's  di\  i.-ion  of  the  :j.l  corps,  to  the  command  of  which 
corps  he  succeeded  in  Apr.,   1863,  having  been  con 
Moncd  major-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  was 
d'MiiiL'ni -in -I   at  the  battle  of  Chanccllorsville,  May  3-4. 
\t  iM-ttysburg  he  lost  a  leg  early  in  the  second  day's  fight. 
In  1866-67  he  commanded  tin-  military  district  comp> 
North  and  eSouth  Carolina.     On  the  28th  of  July,  1886,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  42d  Infantry  of  the  regular 
army,  and  in  Apr.,  1869,  was  retired  from  active  w 
upon  the  rank  of  major-general.     In  the  latter  year  he  woa 
appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  1874.     He  received  the  brevets  of  brigadier  and 
major-general  U.  8.  A.  for  gallantry. 

Sicoliana,  or  Siculiana,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Oirgcnti,  about  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Girgenti,  in  a  district 
fertile  in  all  the  usual  productions  of  the  island.  P.  5665. 

Sic'yon,  an  ancient  oity  of  Greece,  was  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
on  a  steep  hill  surrounded  with  strong  walls.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  Dorian  settlement,  and  sided  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  with  Sparta.  Aratus,  the  famous  general  of  the  Achaean 
league,  was  born  here ;  also  Leucippus  and  Apelles.  The 
city  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  lino 
arts  in  Greece.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  very  few  remains  are  now  left  of  it. 

Sid'dons  (SARAH),  daughter  of  Roger  Kemble,  b.  in 
Brecon,  South  Wales,  July  5, 1755.  She  had  traditions  of  the 
stage  behind  her  inherited  dramatic  genius,  and  was  famil- 
iar with  theatres  and  theatrical  people  from  infancy  ;  played 
as  a  girl  in  her  father's  company  ;  married  Mr.  Siddons,  an 
actor,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  made,  her  first  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane,  with  (iarrick,  as  Portia  in  The  Alcrchant  r>/ 
Venice,  in  1775,  but  made  no  mark  ;  retired  in  disappoint- 
ment, but  reappeared  in  1782.  This  time  she  made  a  deep 
impression  as  Isabella  in  The  Fatal  Marrittye,  and  began 
her  career  of  extraordinary  success.  For  thirty  years,  until 
her  retirement  in  1812,  she  was,  in  spite  of  jealousies,  in- 
trigues, and  controversies,  the  queen  of  the  English  stage. 
Her  favorite  and  famous  characters  were  Lady  Macbeth, 
Queen  Constance,  Queen  Catharine,  Jane  Shore,  Isabella, 
Ophelia,  Dcsdemona,  Portia,  and  Imogen — impersonations 
of  tragic  pathos  and  majesty.  Comedy  she  did  attempt  in 
parts  like  Rosalind,  but  without  distinguished  success.  To 
her  contemporaries  she  was  a  prodigy  of  genius.  She 
seemed  to  them  on  the  stage  a  being  almost  supernatural. 
Y'et  in  the  opinion  of  judges  her  ordinary  recitation  was 
imperfect.  Her  effects  were  produced  by  presence,  mien, 
attitude,  expression  of  voice  and  countenance,  and  by  in- 
tense concentration  of  feeling,  which  lifted  and  dilated  her 
form,  transporting  her  audience  as  well  as  herself.  Her 
stature  was  not  above  that  of  ordinary  women.  Her  form 
was  beautiful,  her  countenance  expressive,  her  coloring 
effective  from  the  contrast  of  her  pale  complexion  with  her 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes  ;  and  all  worked  together  in  her 
moments  of  passion.  The  public  readings  she  gave  from 
Shakspeare  after  her  withdrawal  from  the  stage  were  inter- 
esting, but  did  not  add  to  her  fame.  Her  last  appearance 
as  an  actress  was  in  1818,  when  she  played  for  Charles 
Kemble's  benefit.  Thenceforth  she  lived  in  retirement, 
honored  as  a  woman  of  stainless  reputation,  and  respected 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  D.  in  London  June  8,  1831. 
Her  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ;  her  Life 
was  written  by  Thomas  Campbell.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Sidell,  tp.,  Vermilion  co.,  III.     P.  1165. 

Sidell  (WILLIAM  H.),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  21,  1810; 
was  graduated  from  the  I".  S.  Military  Academy,  sixth  in 
bis  class,  July,  1833,  when  assigned  to  tho  1st  Artillery  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant,  which  position  he  resigned  the 
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following  October,  and  adopted  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  For  a  time  he  was  a  rit.v  surveyor  ot  New 
York  and  'an  a-Mstant  i-HL-inccr  on  the  Croton  aqueduct, 
lii-ouklyn  drv  dock,  etc'.,  until  1837,  when  he  became  prin- 
cipal usistant  to  Capl.  Talcott  in  the  bydrographio  survey 
of  the  delta  of  the  Missis^ppi  River,  on  which  duty  ho 
i-..hlinm-d  two  years.  Subsequently  lie  was  extensively 
en  -i.-e.l  in  tin-  laying  out  and  construction  of  railroads  in 
ntrioiU  parts  of  the  I  .  8.,  and  in  1S51-5L'  was  assistant  to 
Mai  .r  (now  lien.)  .1.0.  l.arnard  in  the  exploration  and 
survey  of  a  railway  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuante- 
po-.  This  work  liad  been  nearly  completed  when  in  IS52 
l  he  action  of  the  Mexican  authorities  caused  the  withdrawal 
It  sum-vim;  parly.  In  IS>S  however,  the  Louisiana 
Tcliuantcpcc'  Co.  resumed  the  work,  anil  appointed  Sidcll 
chief  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  completed  the  location 
for  a  railway  and  constructed  a  carriage-road  110  miles 
long  from  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  to  Suchil  on  the  Goat- 
-  Kiver.  This  route  was  operated  for  several 
months  in  the  transportation  of  passenger*  and  mails 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the 
Unit'  ami  1'acilic  steamers.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
ho  relinquished  his  profession  and  accepted  (.May  14,  18(51) 
the  commission  of  major  of  the  15th  U.  S.  Infantry,  but 
without  joining  his  regiment  was  at  once  assigned  to  duty 
as  mustering  officer  in  the  department  of  the  Cumberland. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  detailed  as  acting  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  that  department,  continuing  as  such  until  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville,  Mar.,  1861!,  as  acting  assistant  provost- 
inarslial-gcncral  of  Kentucky,  resuming  soon  after  the 
duties  of  general  superintendent  of  recruiting  and  chief 
mustering  officer  of  the  State,  which  important  offices  he 
continued  to  fill  until  1867,  when  he  joined  his  regiment, 
the  10th  Infantry  (to  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  which  \e 
ha  1  been  promoted  in  1804),  with  which  ho  served  in  DaV 
kota  Territory  until  1869,  when  placed  in  charge  of  thoN 
depot  of  the  general  recruiting  service  at  Fort  Lcavenworth, 
Kan.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
and  Dec.  15,  1870,  retired  from  active  service.  Returning 
to  New  York  City,  ho  lingered  until  July  1,  1873,  when  his 
death  occurred.  For  meritorious  and  faithful  services  in 
the  war  he  was  brevettcd  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
U.  S.  army. 

Sidereal  System.    See  ASTRONOMY,  by  PROP.  S.  NEW- 
COMB;  and  STABS,  by  P.  A.  SECCHI. 
Sidereal  Time.    See  DAY. 

Sid'erite  [Gr.  <ri'5qpo?,  "  iron  "],  the  mineralogical  name 
for  spathic  iron  ore.  (See  IRON,  ORES  OF.) 

Si'di-Bel-Abbes,  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran, 
has  good  bazaars  and  large  barracks.  The  surrounding 
districts  are  very  fertile.  P.  7500,  of  whom  about  3000  are 
Europeans. 

Sid'i  JHoham'med,  b.  in  1803,  the  eldest  son  of 
Abderrahman,  succeeded  his  father  in  1859  on  the  throne 
of  Morocco,  and  was  immediately  involved  in  a  war  with 
Spain  on  account  of  the  piracies  which  prevailed  along  the 
coasts  of  his  dominions;  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Spain 
some  territories  and  pay  a  very  heavy  war-indemnity.  An- 
other policy  was  now  adopted.  He  formed  alliances  with 
the  European  powers,  concluded  commercial  treaties,  and 
attempted  to  introduce  reforms  among  his  subjects.  But 
these  exertions  resulted  only  in  exasperated  and  very  dan- 
gerous insurrections.  D.  Sept.  20, 1873,  andwaa  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Meley  Hassan. 

Sid'month  (HENRY  Addington),  VISCOUNT,  b.  at 
Reading,  England,  May  30,  1757,  son  of  Dr.  Anthony  Ad- 
dington, author  of  some  medical  treatises  and  family  phy- 
sician to  the  earl  of  Chatham  ;  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford ;  studied  law  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1784;  entered  Parliament  the  same 
year  through  the  influence  of  the  younger  Pitt,  who  had 
been  his  friend  and  companion  from  boyhood,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  an  efficient  support  during  his  administration  ;  was 


of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  directed 
the  negotiation  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  1802;  supported  a 
war-policy  1803;  resigned  office  1804;  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  made  president  of  the  council  Jan.  12.  1805; 
was  lord  privy  seal  in  the  Grcnrille  and  Fox  ministry 
1806-07;  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  homo  department 
1812-22,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  a  portfolio 
1SL'2-2I,  after  which  he  retired  from  active  public  life,  and 
spent  his  later  years  at  Richmond  Park,  where  he  d.  Feb 
15,  1844. 

Sid'ney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  III.,  on  To- 
ledo Waba.-h  and  Western  K.  II.  P.  of  v.  480;  of  tn 
1560. 


Sidney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fremont  co.,  la.  P.  of 
v.  817;  of  tp.  2521. 

Sidney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  on  Kenncbcc 
River.  P.  1471. 

Sidney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  on  Stanton 
branch  of  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  K.,  in- 
cludes part  of  Stanton,  the  county-scat.  P.  (il  1. 

Sidney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cheyenne  co.,  Neb.,  on 
Lodge  Pole  Creek  and  on  Union  Pacific  II.  R.,  has  a  round- 
house, a  repair-shop,  a  hotel,  and  a  small  military  post. 
Sheep-farming  is  a  leading  industry  in  this  vicinity.  P.  ot>l*. 

Sidney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Snsque- 
hanna  River.  P.  2597. 

Sidney,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.,  at  the  junction  of 
Dayton  and  Michigan  and  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  II.  Its.,  lias  2  banks,  several  factories,  a 
bell-foundry,  flouring-mills,  2  newspapers,  machine-shops, 
and  waterworks.  P.  2808. 

JAS.  S.  VAN  VAI.KF.NBI;RRIT,  En.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Sidney,  or  Sydney  (ALGERNON),  b.  about  1622,  was  a 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  his  mother  being  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland;  in  1032  accompanied  his 
father,  who  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Denmark,  and 
four  years  later  to  France.  In  16-11  he  served  as  captain 
of  a  troop  of  horse  in  Ireland,  of  which  his  father  had  been 
made  lord  lieutenant.  When  the  great  rebellion  broke  out, 
he  and  his  elder  brother  set  out  to  join  the  royal  army  in 
England;  were  arrested  at  Liverpool  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment; King  Charles  I.  believed  that  this  was  done  by  their 
own  procurement,  and  sharply  censured  them,  upon  which 
the  brothers  joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  Algernon 
being  made  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  regiment  of  the  earl 
of  Manchester.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  May,  1644;  and  in  Apr.,  1010,  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment.  In  10(0  his  In-other,  Lord  Lisle, 

appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Ireland,  and  he  was 

le  lieutenant-general  of  horse  and  governor  of  Dublin; 
hat  year  he  was  chosen  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
difi";  in  1647  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
nis  Cervices  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  governor  of  Dover. 
In  1048  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
but  was,  .not  present  when  sentence  was  passed,  and  did  not 
sign  the  -\yarrant  for  the  execution,  though  he  afterward 
characterized  it  as  "the  justest  and  bravest  action  that 
ever  was  done  in  England  or  anywhere  else."  Being  op- 
posed to  the  prot:-ctoratL  of  Cromwell,  he  retired  from  Par- 
liament in  1653,  but  when  the  Long  Parliament  was  re- 
stored in  1059,  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  was  named  one  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  was  sent  as  one  of  the  English 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  He  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  and  not  acceding  to  this,  he  lived  abroad  in 
exile  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  was  often  in  great  pe- 
cuniary straits.  He  labored  all  this  time  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  England.  In  1677  he 
received  a  pardon  from  the  king,  with  permission  to  return 
to  his  native  country;  was  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for  a 
scat  in  Parliament,  and  was  considered  as  being  in  league 
with  Monmouth,  Essex,  William  Lord  Russell,  and  other 
popular  leaders.  The  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot  in 
1603  gave  the  court  an  opportunity  of  ridding  itself  of  so 
dangerous  an  opponent.  He  and  Russell  were  arrested  ami 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The 
only  witness  as  to  the  main  facts  charged  was  Lord  How- 
ard of  Escrick,  who  by  his  own  confession  had  been  a  party 
to  the  plot,  and  was  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his 
associates  in  order  to  save  his  own.  The  law  required  two 
witnesses  to  prove  the  alleged  crime,  and  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  infamous  chief-justice,  Jeffreys,  the  other  wit- 
ness was  found  in  a  manuscript  on  government  which  had 
been  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Sidney,  in  which  it 
was  maintained  that  a  people  had  the  right  to  depose  an 
unworthy  sovereign.  The  trial  was  opened  Nov.  7,  10*.": 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  20th  :  and  on  Dec.  7  he 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  the  disembowelling 
and  quartering,  which  were  a  part  of  the  sentence,  being  re- 
mitted at  the  last  moment.  Upon  the  scaffold  he  declined 
to  speak  to  the  people,  saying  that  he  had  made  his  peace 
with  God,  arid  had  nothing  to  say  to  man  ;  but  he  delivered  a 
paper  to  the  sheriff,  in  which  he  said  that  he  died  a  witness 
for  the  truth,  and  for  that  old  cause  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  from  his  youth.  The  reversal  of  the  act  of  at- 
tainder was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  William  and  Mary.  His  J)ix<-<ini-nfn  coiiccniiitr/  Govcni- 
mrnt  were  published  in  Ifi'JS,  and  a  4th  cd.,  with  some  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  in  1772.  The  Lifr  of  Algernon  Sidney 
has  been  written  by  Mcadley  (London,  1813)  and  Va'n 
Santvoord  (New  York,  1851).  A.  II.  GUERNSEY. 

Sidney,  or  Sydney  (Sir  PHIUI-),  b.  at  Penshurst,  in 
Kent,  Nov.  9,  1554,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the 
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favorite  of  Edward  \T.,his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  the 

duke  of  Northumberland  iad  (liter of  Robert  limllcy,  the 

•ic  of  Hiii-cn    Kli/abi-th.     At   tin-  age  "I   ten   he  was 

pi  i  -c  I  at  school  in  Sh  re  \s-hiiry.  w  hen-  he  be  -a me  noted  for 

gravity  and   intelligence  beyond  his  \cais.      II,-  ytndiedat 

I.  and    all-  ru.tr  1  at  rainhiidge,  and  in    1  .<71!  re'-cm-d 

'i-om  the  i|uei-n  to   go    beyond  the    m    in 

order  l<i  perfect   himself  in  foreign  tongues.      In  Paris  ho 

1   with  great   tin-  M    IX.,  who  gave 

him  a  court    appointment.      lie   came    m  ir    being  i  n  \  "I -,  e,| 

in  the  ma    a  p-  of  st.  Bartholomew,  and  was  obliged  to 

take  shelter  with  the  Kngli.-h  arnb-  I'ranci,  Wal- 

sin/h:;!n.  lie  then  \i-ited  I  Jelgi  um .  I  i  ermiinv,  Hungary, 
an  I  Italy,  in  all  of  which  countries  he  was  noted  for  hi- 
skill  in  knightly  ezoroilOT,  a-  u.-ll  -odness  for  1 

literature  and  ml.      lie  iciur I  to  England  in  ].~>72,  and,  I 

ail-   I  bv  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  now  earl  of  Lei 
n  i -e  in  high  f  nor  at  court.     In  l.'iTO  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
,-i.m  i  i  \  icnna.  nominally  to  console  with  the  emperor  Rll-  i 
dolph  on  the  rc'-ent  death  of(his  father,  but  really  to  urge  ' 
an  alliance  of  all    the    Prole-taut    ItfttM   against   the   - 
shadowing   power  of   Spain.      t'pon  his    return   he  found 
Eli/a1  'ing  a  marriage  with  the  French  duke  of 

Anjnii,  and  addn---ed  to  her  a,  spirited  remonstrance  against 
the  match;  the  queen  apparently  took  no  offence  at  this, 
although  many  others  who  had  opposed  it  were  severely 
punished  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  his  favor  declined,  and 
nut  long  after  the  queen  .-harply  rebuked  him  for  having 
had  the  presumption  to  quarrel  at  tennis  with  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  a  nobleman,  while  he  was  only  a  simple  gentleman. 
Sidney  withdrew  from  court,  retiring  for  a  time  to  the  seat 
of  his  brother-in-law,  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  whore  ho  do- 

liiuiself  mainly  to  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  sister,  Mary,  countess  of  Pembroke,  who 
ailed  him  inamctrical  translation  of  the  Psaltor.and  alter 
his  death  wrote  an  elegy  upon  him.  Hero  ho  wrote  his 
pastoral  romance  AI-<-<K/;<I,  which,  however,  was  never  coin- 
ple'el.  and  his  Hi y',-,1,-.- ,,//',,.<,',•.  upon  which  his  literary 
mainly  rc.-N.  In  the  mean  time,  the  queen's  favor  for 
him  revived,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  pageants 
of  the  court.  He  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Lady  Penelope 
Deverciix,  whom  he  celebrated  under  assumed  names  in  his 
Amiilin  and  in  numerous  amatory  verses.  In  1583  ho  was 
knighted,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham.  In  1585  he  wished  to  join  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
hi-  M'C'ind  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
In  lies,  but  the  queen  forbade  this,  fearing,  as  she  said, 
"  le-t  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  dominions."  It  is  ' 
said,  probably  without  good  grounds,  that  the  crown  of 
Poland  was  offered  to  him.  Tho  war  was  now  raging  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth  made  some 
show  of  assisting  the  Dutch.  In  1585,  Sidney  was  appointed 
governor  of  Flushing,  and  soon  after  was  made  general  of 
horse  under  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  which  ca- 
pacity ho  gave  promise  of  much  military  ability.  On  Sept. 
22,  l.'iSii.  he  i  n  countered  a  body  of  the  Spaniards  undcrthe 
walls  of  the  town  of  Zutphen.  Sidney  hod  a  horso  shot 
under  him.  nnd  in  the  third  and  decisive  charge  received  a 
Bosket-bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  was  borne  from  the  field. 
Almost  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  called  for  drink  ;  a 
bottle  of  wine  was  brought,  but  as  he  was  about  to  drink 
he  saw  a  wounded  soldier  eagerly  looking  at  the  bottle. 
Without  even  tasting  of  it,  he  gave  it  to  the  soldier,  saying, 
'•  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."  He  was  carried 
to  Arnliciin,  where  he  d.  Oct.  7,  a  little  more  than  a  fort- 
night after  receiving  his  wound.  His  body  wag  conveyed 
t-i  Kngland,  whore  it  lay  in  s.tate  for  several  days,  and  a 

general  urning,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  English  history, 

was  ob-erved.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  perhaps  the  best  Eng- 
lish modelof  knightly  virtues,  and  his  character  has  always 
been  a  favorite  theme  with  poets.  His  writings  had  great 
celebrity  in  their  day,  but  tnoy  are  marked  by  the  strained 
and  artificial  style  of  the  period.  His  Arcadia  was  tirst 
published  soon  after  his  death  as  the  production  of  his  sis- 
ter, the  countess  of  Pembroke.  His  Complete  Wurkt  ap- 

1  in  London  in  3  vols.  in  1725;  his  Miecellancout 
ll'"/-/.-*,  with  a  memoir,  were  published  at  Oxford  in  1826, 
re-printed  at  linMon  in  1800;  his  Complete,  Pncmt, edited  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  were  published  at  London  in  1873. 

A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Sidney  Plains,  p.-v.,  Sidney  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y., 

on   Susquclianiia  Kiver,  at  the  junction  of  New  York  and 

Hand  with  Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  II.,  has 

!y  m-w.-paper.     P.  405. 

Si'don,or  /itlon,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  on  the 

o.'  the  .Mediterranean,  in  lat.  ."-.;    :;!'  N.,  near  the  site 

B   pie-cut  Saida,  attained  by  its  manufactures  and 

'•""n:  iich  a  celebrity  that  its  name  was 

transferred  to  the  whole  comitrv  and  to  the  nation.    It  had 

commercial  stations  in  Sicih ,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  on  the 


northern  co:i»t  of  Africa  ;  it  made  ex  tie ditions  to  the  British 

and  into  the   Baltic;  and  tin-   I'. •  <d'  it-   pmplc, 

glii"",  linen,  gold,  -ihcr.  and  Uory  ware  was  of  a  thin 

[I-    mo-t    brilliant    period    ^ecms    to    ba;c 

been  bi 'tween  li'ii'O  and  1200  B.  r.     It  was  afterward  supcr- 
-eded   by  its  ,|W|,  ity,  Tyre.     It  still  flouri-hcd 

under  Persian  rule,  but  alter  an ii-e--fiil  revolt  again-i 

.\rtaxcr\i"  Ochii-  in  :!.M  11.  r.  it  wa-  nearly  ili-troji-d,  and 
although  it  was  rebuilt,  it  n'  >  :ichod  its  former 

splendor.    During  the  (Jrecl;.  Syrian,  and  Koman  dominion 
•   more.      During  the  Ciusades  it  was  alter- 
nately held  by  the  ( 'hri -tians  and  the  Saracens.     In  11"J1 
Malek  Ashrai'  razed  it. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris.    See  AI-OI.I.IXAHIS  SIDOMI  s. 

Sidiu.  <;ulf  of.      See  SVIITK. 

Sic'hold,  von  (PiiiLii'i-  FIIANZ).  b.  at  Wiirzburg,  Ba- 
varia. Feb.  17,  l7'.Mi;  studied  medicine  and  natural  science; 
went  iii  \~-'H  to  Batavia  as  a  [ihysician  in  the  Dul<  ! 
\iie:  accompiinied  ill  \  *'!',',  the  Dutch  embassy  to  Jap. in. 
where  he  >tayel  -eicral  years,  and  was  enabled  by  his 
connections  with  Japanese  officials  and  scientists  to  under- 
take comprehensive  research'  <  d  to  Kuropc  in 
ls;;o;  piiblisbc'l  \iff" c.  I,-/,//  mr  /:•••/> 

./u;cr,i    (20  Vols.,   IScl'    67)j    /" '   i/icWOMtCOj    J'luril    Jujt'tlt- 

,''",    r,',ij'n.'l>>  '  ><   .ln/inin'-ii    Mi   vo!-..    i~, '.'-',     (I::    made    a    HCW 

journey  to  Japan  1SJ9-B2;  entered  on  his  return  into 
communications  both  with  the  Russian  and  the  French 
governments  concerning  their  relations  with  .lapan; 
e  Japanese  museum  at  Munich.  D.  Oct.  Is, 
1806.  He  also  published  L'rkandlicke  JJarttrlluuy  der 

Rf.«trfln' n'f  n      A  '/•  if'  >•/•>  a./«     KM'/     IlilHHlttnd*     Zltr      El-'i'iffllung 

./,ir, mi  (i.S54). — His  brother,  K  MIL  Tiiriinm:  Kn\-. 
Sn IIIOI.D,  b.  at  Wiirzburg  Feb.  1C,  1804,  studied  medicine, 
physiology,  and  zoology  ;  practised  as  a  physician  at  Ko- 
ni_'-berg  and  Dantzic ;  was  appointed  professor  in  physi- 
ology and  comparative  anatomy  at  Erlangen  in  1840,  at 
Mn  lau  in  1850,  and  at  Munich  in  1863;  and  wrote  I.rhr- 
buch  der  veryleicheiideit  Anatomic  der  icirbellotcn  Ttiiere 
(1848;  translated  into  English  in  1854),  Wnhre  Parthrnu- 
fjcnclis  bet  Srhmettcrlinqen  Hud  Ilienen  (1856),  and  Die 
SiiMUHUtcrfitche  voit  Jlitltlturopa  (1863).  In  1849  he 
founded,  together  with  Kolliker,  Zeiltchri/t  fur  icistea- 
schuftliche  Zoolotjie. 

Siedl'ce,  town  of  Russia,  kingdom  of  Poland,  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  has  a  fine 
palace  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens,  distilleries, 
sugar-refineries,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. P.  10,013.  The  government  of  Sicdlce,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  5534  »q.  m.,  with  543,392  inhabitants,  is 
situated  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Bug,  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Lomza,  Warsaw,  Radom,  Lublin,  Volhynia,  and 
Urodno,  and  occupies  nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  old 
palatinate  of  Podlachio. 

Siege  [Fr.  tilge].  Modern  fortresses  are  of  two  general 
types — single  fortresses,  consisting  of  an  enceinte  and  its 
outworks  (see  FORTIFICATION),  and  intrenched  camps,  con- 
sisting of  the  former  combined  with  detached  works.  (Sec 
INTRENCHED  CAMPS.)  The  latter  may  be  defended  simply  by 
its  garrison,  or  by  a  large  army  in  addition  to  the  garrison. 
The  methods  of  attack  will  vary  with  these  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  may  bo  classified  as  (1)  siege  of  a  single 
fortress;  (2)  siege  of  an  intrenched  camp  defended  by  its 
garrison  simply ;  and  (3)  siege  of  an  intrenched  camp  oc- 
cupied by  an  array. 

I.  The  method  perfected  by  Vanban  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  applied  to  the  first  case,  and  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  with  the  proper  force — five  or 
six  times  the  garrison — was  almost  certain  of  success. 
This  method  has  been  employed  without  essential  change 
for  200  years,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  brief  period  that 
military  engineers  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
some  modifications  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  modern  instru- 
ments of  war.  It  consists,  in  brief,  in  taking  up  a  strong 
intrenched  position  in  front  of  the  work,  beyond  the  range 
of  its  artillery,  and  clearing  a  path  thence  to  the  interior. 
To  do  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  subdue  the  fire  of  the 
work,  to  batter  down  a  portion  of  the  scarp,  and  to  exca- 
vate a  path  by  which  troops  can  advance  undercover.  The 
occupation  of  the  ground  is  called  the  investment.  The 
intrcnchments  on  the  side  of  the  work  arc  called  lines  of 
countervallation.  Sometimes  defences  are  thrown  up  to 
guard  against  attack  from  the  exterior;  these  are  called 
lines  of  circumvallation.  The  covered  roads  constructed 
toward  the  work  are  called  approaches,  zigzags,  or  bo- 
yaux.  To  prevent  their  being  enfiladed,  they  are  run  in  a 
zigzag  direction,  each  branch  being  so  placed  that  its  pro- 
longation shall  fall  outside  the  salients  of  the  collateral 
works.  Whenever  it  is  practicable  several  zigzags  are 
pushed  forward  simultaneously  from  different  points,  and 
converge  toward  the  point  of  attack.  Daring  the  earlier 
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portions  of  the  .«ic_'c  ilio-c  approaches  are  constructed  by 
dijiiiin1.:  a  t:i -m-h  ami  throwing  the  earth  upon  the  side 
t .iwurd  the  enemy,  thus  forming  a  simple  trench.     When 
within  IM-V  range  of  artillery,  cover  is  more  quickly  ob- 
tained IPV  plaolol  a  row  uf  gabions  and  filling  them  with 
.•arth:  tiii-  is  BtUed  a  living  «>!'•     During  the  hitter  por- 
tions the  excavation  is  pushed  forward  by  sappers,  foot  by 
I  i. it.  undi-r  the  cover  of  a  rolling  shield  called  a  sap-roller; 
it   is   revetted  with  gabions,  and  is  called  a  full  sap.     As 
the  lii-ads  of  these  approaches  otl'er  an  easy  prey  to  sor- 
tie-.    they  arc   united  from   distance  to   distance  by  lines 
of  trench  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  front  of  attack. 
These  are  called    parallels.     They  arc   arranged   for   in- 
fant •  inn-thing   like  rille-trenclu-s  (sec  1'oim- 
Kir.uioNt.  bat  their  terre-pleius  are  made  wider  to  aflbrd 
tne:nis  fiir  the  free  circulation  of  troops.     Each  parallel 
slimild   be  nearer  to  the  preceding  one  than  it  is  to  the 
\vnrk  attache  I.  and  must  bo  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance from  it.     The  number  of  parallels  therefore  depends 
upon  tin-  distance  of  the  first  one  from  the  work,  and  that 
depends   upon  the  range  of  the  artillery.     In  Vauban's 
time  there  were  usually  three;  at  Sevastopol  in  1854-55 
there  were  sc\i-n.     When  the  approaches  nave  advanced 
within  easy  artillery-range — about  the  second  parallel — 
batteries   arc  constructed  to   silence    the  artillery   of   the 
work.     When  practicable,  they  are  placed  on  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  faces  of  the  work.     The  artillery  fire  having 
been  subdued,  the  approaches  arc  pushed  forward  toward 
the  crest  of  the  glacis.     In  the  old  method,  when  within  a 
short  distance  from  it,  mounds  of  earth,  called  trench  cava- 
liers, were  thrown   up  to   command   the   covertway,  and 
served  to  drive  out  the  defenders.     Their  construction  is 
now   considered    impracticable.      The   occupation    of  the 
crest  of  the  covertway  is  called  the  crowning  of  the  glacis. 
Here,  in  the  old  method,  breaching  batteries  were  con- 
structed to  batter  down  the  scarp,  and  a  gallery  was  exca- 
vated  (see  MINKS,  MILITARY)   to  lead  into  the  ditch,  the 
advance  through  the  ditch  and  breach   being   continued 
with  the  full  sap  or  by  assault.     In  these  operations  the 
miner  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  sapper.     lie  searches 
out  and  destroys  the  countermines,  creates  large  craters 
in   which  the  sapper  can   make   lodgments,   and   is   fre- 
quently employed  to  make  the  breach. 

The  driving  of  a  full  sap,  and  the  establishment  of  these 
breaching  batteries,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  siege,  always 
difficult,  may  be  said  to  have  become  of  late  years  imprac- 
ticable, assuming  always  that  the  defence  is  vigorous.  At 
Sevastopol  the  fortifications  were  not  .strong,  their  profile 
being  that  of  field-works.  At  the  siege  of  this  place, 
which  lasted  eleven  months,  during  which  the  French  exe- 
cuted 42  miles  and  the  English  8  miles  of  trenches,  the 
approaches  never  reached  the  ditch.  At  the  final  as- 
sault the  ramparts  were  intact,  and  the  troops  had  to 
advance  without  cover,  at  some  points  more  than  200 
yards.  The  assault  failed  at  six  points  out  of  seven,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Niel,  commandant  of  the 
French  engineers,  that  the  place  would  have  been  impreg- 
nable if  it  had  been  provided  with  good  revetted  scarps. 
This  opinion,  however,  assumes  that  the  scarps  remained 
unbreached,  and  it  is  qualified  by  the  statement  that  the 
place  possessed  an  armament  such  as  is  only  found  in  a 
great  maritime  arsenal,  and  a  garrison  perpetually  re- 
plenished by  communication  kept  open  with  the  interior 
of  Russia.  Since  that  date  further  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  calibre,  range,  and  accuracy  of  ar- 
tillery fire,  as  well  as  in  small-arms.  It  has  become  pos- 
sible to  effect  the  breach  by  indirect  fire  from  a  distance, 
while  the  difficulties  of  the  assault  have  been  proportion- 
ately increased.  The  introduction  of  the  Galling  gun  and 
of  the  breech-loading  musket,  by  means  of  which  a  thin 
line  of  troops  can  keep  up  a  steady  sheet  of  fire,  has  ren- 
dered impracticable  the  open  assault  of  even  slight  in- 
trenchmcnts  if  resolutely  defended.  It  has  fair  chance  of 
success,  however,  when  made  from  a  point  close  up  to  the 
works,  and  against  a  garrison  worn  out  with  the  labors 
and  anxieties  of  a  long  siege,  or  when  following  closely 
after  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 

The  prompt  capture  of  many  of  the  single  fortresses  of 
France  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  has  but 
little  bearing  on  the  subject,  as  many  of  them  were  of  an 
ancient  pattern,  none  were  in  a  complete  state  of  prepara- 
tion, the  artillery  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  defence  was  often  lukewarm  or  unintelligent,  or"  both. 
The  method  of  the  Germans  was  to  observe  the  places  by 
detachments  until  operations  in  the  field  afforded  leisure 
for  a  serious  effort  against  them,  and  then  to  plant  power- 
ful batteries  at  distances  varying  from  1  to  2  miles,  and 
bombard  them  until  they  capitulated.  The  bombardment 
of  Schlettstadt  lasted  5  days;  of  Neu-Brisach  and  Fort 
Mortier,  5  days;  of  Thionville,  which  had  been  blockaded 
three  months,  2  days ;  of  Montmcdy,  after  four  weeks'  in- 


vestment, 2  days;  of  Longwy,  which  had  been  invested 
seven  weeks,  9  days;  of  Mezieres,  after  being  observed  by 
detachments  three  months,  and  regularly  invested  ten 
days,  li  days;  of  Rocroi,  7  hours  with  field  artillery;  of 
Toul,  after  being  observed  four  weeks  by  a  brigade  and 
closely  invested  by  a  division  eleven  days,  8  hours;  of 
Soissons,  4  days;  of  La  Fere,  after  ten  days'  investment, 
30  hours;  of  1'eronne,  after  six  days'  investment,  two  of 
them  employed  in  bombardment  with  field  guns,  7  days, 
etc.  These  'facts  do  not  militate  against  the  value  of  these 
fortifications  in  themselves.  Even  defended  as  they  were, 
they  caused  great  annoyance  and  delay  to  the  invaders, 
and  they  enabled  the  hastily-organized  armies  of  France 
to  make  a  defence  of  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
been  capable.  1'halsburg  required  a  blockade  of  over  four 
months  for  its  reduction,  and  Bitche  held  out  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  Verdun  resisted  a  coup  tie  main  Aug.  21,  was 
observed  by  detachments  until  Sept.  23,  when  it  was  closely 
invested,  resisted  a  bombardment  of  54  hours  from  cap- 
tured French  guns  Oct.  14—16,  but  surrendered  Nov.  8 
without  standing  a  regular  siege,  after  preparations  had 
been  made  for  carrying  it  on  with  Prussian  artillery. 
Strasbourg,  with  a  garrison  of  17,000  men,  resisted  for  51 
days  a  besieging  army  of  about  60,000.  The  attack  was 
by  regular  approaches,  the  outworks  being  breached  by 
distant  fire  and  by  mining,  and  the  main  rampart  by  the 
fire  of  batteries  in  the  second  parallel.  These  batteries, 
called  demolition  batteries,  were  about  SOO  yards  from  the 
place,  and  effected  their  purpose  by  indirect  firing,  the 
masonry  not  being  visible.  The  crowning  of  the  glacis 
was  successfully  accomplished,  followed  by  the  descent 
into  the  ditch.  The  ditches,  being  filled  with  water,  were 
crossed  by  dams,  or,  where  the  water  was  deep,  by  floating 
bridges  of  barrels  floored  over  with  planks.  Everything 
having  been  prepared  for  the  assault,  the  garrison  capitu" 
lated  without  waiting  to  receive  it.* 

In  a  vigorous  defence  of  a  single  fortress  the  enemy  will 
be  kept  at  a  distance  as  long  as  possible  by  the  occupation 
of  favorable  points  on  the  exterior.  His  approaches  and 
other  works  will  be  harassed  or  destroyed  by  a  concentrated 
artillery  fire,  with  occasional  sorties  in  large  bodies. 
Counter-approaches  will  be  run  out  to  obtain  favorable 
positions  for  enfilading  his  lines,  and  sharpshooters  will 
be  posted  in  small  pits — called  rifle-pita — well  to  the  front, 
to  pick  off  his  gunners.  Countermines  will  be  prepared', 
and  sprung  at  the  proper  time.  Damage  to  the  works 
suffered  during  the  day  will  be  repaired  at  night.  Debris 
will  be  removed  from  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  when 
the  latter  has  become  practicable  it  will  be  obstructed 
by  crows'-feet,  chevaux-de-frise,  or  other  obstacles,  and 
intrenchments  will  be  thrown  up  to  command  it.  If  the 
garrison  has  not  been  overworked,  the  assault  should  bo 
repulsed. 

II.  The  siege  of  an  intrenched  camp,  defended  simply 
by  its  garrison,  may  take  the  form  on  an  enlarged  scale 
of  the  operations  described  above,  or  of  a  blockade.  In 
the  former  case  one  or  two  of  the  detached  works  are 
selected  for  attack,  and  proceeded  against  until  their  cap- 
ture, the  difficulties  being  greatly  magnified  by  the  position 
of  the  artillery  of  the  place.  The  siege  of  Belfort  (Nov., 
1870,  to  Feb.,  1871)  is  an  illustration.  The  works  planned 
for  the  defence  of  this  place  were  not  all  completed  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  some  of  the  points  selected 
for  the  detached  works  were  occupied  by  field  fortifications 
of  the  semi-permanent  type.  These  were  selected  bv  the 
Germans  as  the  point  of  attack.  The  investment  was  com- 
pleted Nov.  3,  the  garrison  consisting  of  16,000  and  the  at- 
tacking force  of  30,000  men,  increased  about  the  middle  of 
January  to  80,000.  A  bombardment  was  opened  Dec.  3,  and 
continued  night  and  day  until  Feb.  13,  during  which  time 
more  than  500,000  projectiles  were  thrown  into  the  place.  In 
five  days  nearly  every  house  in  the  city  had  been  struck. 
The  defence,  under  Col.  Denfert-Rochereau,  was  gallant  and 
skilful.  For  many  weeks  he  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  by 
first  occupying  exterior  positions,  and  then  freely  using  his 
projectiles  at  long  range.  This  kept  the  line  of  investment 
so  attenuated  that  the  attacking  force  was  inadequate. 
Moreover,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  throw  up  lines  of 
circumvallation  against  the  threatening  force  under  Gen. 
Bourbaki,  and  to  use  part  of  its  artillery  in  defending 
them.  The  detached  fieldworks  were  finally  evacuated 
Feb.  3-8,  the  approaches  having  reached  the  ditch.  Thus, 
after  98  days'  investment  and  68  of  bombardment,  the 
attack  found  itself  just  where  it  would  have  been  on  the 
first  day  of  the  siege  had  it  not  been  for  these  fieldworks. 


*  European  sieges  have  been  selected  for  illustration  in  this 
paper  rather  than  American,  for  the  reason  that  the  former 
were  conducted  against  permanent  fortifications  constructed  at 
great  cost  and  intended  to  resist  land-attacks,  while  the  latter 
were  conducted  against  earthworks  or  seacoast  fortifications. 
These  will  be  noticed  further  on  (Section  IV.). 
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Further  operations  were  to  be  pushed  against  the  main 
-,  but  tin-  garrison  was  ordered  out  ol  tin'  place  by  the 
French  government,  mill  turned  it  over  ID  the  Germans 
FcK.  17  and  K  Paris  baring  capttnbted  Jan.  28. 

1 1  f.  When  the  intrenched  I-;IMI|I  is  occupied  by  an  army, 

the  difficult  ie-  of  forcing  an  en trair  >  .  magnified  : 

and  if  the  army  ij  not  MTV  much  inferior  to  tin-  attacking 
force,  they  will  pniliiilily  be  insuperable.  Tin'  method  of 
blockade  may  then  lie  resorted  In.  with  a  view  to  exhaust- 
ing the  supplies  of  the  lie-tegcd  of  ammunition  and  pro- 

vision-1.        lli-re  the    attack   all'l   det'enee   eonsi.-t    at   first   ol'   a 

struggle  for  the  pos<ession  of  the  DOimnanlflfttiODI  with  the 
phe-e.  'I'he-e  being  oiii'o  nil  secured  by  the  ntt:iek,  their 
further  operations  consist  mainly  in  harassing  the  garri- 
son by  a  ili-tant  bombardment  while  vigilantly  guarding 
again-t  the  introduction  of  supplies  or  reinforcements.  The 
defene nsists  in  keeping  up  a  [ire  upon  the  enemy,  with 

Occasional   -oi  lie-   in   large   bodies,  the  object   of    whiell  is  to 

make  a  permanent  lireak  in  the  cordon,  with  a  view  to  its 
do-truction  or  to  cover  the  introduction  of  reinforeements. 
The  sieges  of  Atlanta  and  Richmond  in  the  war  of  seces- 
sion, and  of  Met*  and  Paris  in  the  Franco  Herman  war,  are 
illustrations.  In  the  eases  of  Atlanta  and  Richmond  the 
operations  were  confined  to  the  preliminary  struggles  for 
the  communications.  Having  lost  these,  the  defenders 
withdrew  at.  their  last  opportunity,  preferring  the  imme- 
diate loss  of  the  place  to  the  sacrifice  of  both  place  and  troops 
a  few  weeks  later.  At  Mctz.  although  the  army  of  Bazainc 
was  driven  into  the  fortress  ami  kept  there  against  its  will, 
and  weakened  the  fortress  for  resistance  to  blockade,  never- 
theless it  offered  an  immense  obstacle  to  a  forced  entrance. 
The  general  method  of  occupying  the  ground  by  the  Ger- 
man- was  ahout  the  same  both  around  Met*  and  Paris.  A 
fir-t  line  of  outposts  was  established  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  from  the  works.  These  were  intrenched,  and  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  but  not 
a  heavy  tmre.  lloliind  these  was  a  carefully-selected  posi- 
tion, forming  the  main  line.  Its  distance  from  the  works 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  varied  from 
1  to  .')  miles,  the  normal  distance  being  2J  miles,  or  a  little 
more  than  the  effective  range  of  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  fortified  by  rifle-trenches  and  gun-emplacements  of 
the  strongest  profile,  strengthened  by  abattis  or  other  ob- 
stacles, with  occasionally  an  enclosed  work  capable  of  of- 
fering independent  resistance.  Farther  to  the  rear  central 
points  were  selected  and  fortified,  at  which  the  reserves 
were  posted,  and  upon  which  the  troops  were  to  rally  in 
ca-e  of  the  enemy's  success  in  breaking  through  the  cordon. 
The  length  of  the  line  of  investment  of  Mctz  was  24  miles, 
and  of  that  at  Paris  45  miles.  In  each  case  the  besieging 
force  was  about  200,000  men.  The  holding  of  such  lines 
by  such  numbers  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable 
previously  to  the  recent  improvements  in  small-arms  and 
the  introduction  of  the  free  use  of  continuous  lines  of  in- 
trenchments.  As  it  is,  when  the  investment  is  once  closed 
the  besieging  army  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  de- 
fenders, since  it  can  accomplish  its  purpose  without  leav- 
ing it-  works.  The  roles  are  reversed,  and  the  besieged  are 
compelled  to  throw  themselves  against  the  intrenchments, 
where  they  are  so  sure  to  meet  with  destruction.  The  army 
in  Mctz  was  ir:t.OOO  strong,  and  that  in  Paris  500,000, 
many  of  the  latter,  however,  worthless  as  soldiers.  The 
former  capitulated  after  70  days'  blockade,  and  the  latter 
after  12!l  days'.  The  operations  about  these  cities,  especi- 
ally Metz,  give  rise  to  the  curious  but  essential  question, 
Cnn  one  army  invest  and  besiege  another  of  equal  magni- 
tude' (Sec  H.t/AixE.)  The  object  of  the  sorties  from  Mctz 
was  to  break  through  the  cordon  and  get  away  with  the 
a  the  army,  leaving  the  place  to  be  held  by  its  garrison. 
The  fortification-  aide)  such  attempts;  and  if  they  had 
been  mere  field  intrcnchments  which  were  being  evacuated, 
the  beleaguered  army  would  have  had  still  less  chance  of 
-.  The  answer,  then,  seems  to  be.  Let  an  army  some- 
what.demoralized  by  defeat  simply  lie  dormant  for  a  while, 
and  it  may  be  invested  by  equal  numbers  and  taken  by 
lime, 

The  blockade  may  be  applied  to  a  single  fortress,  but  its 
chance-  of  success  will  then  be  less  favorable,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  number  of  mouths  in  the  place  being  compara- 
tively small,  the  stock  of  provisions  may  be  such  as  to  en- 
able it  to  hold  out  longer  than  the  requirements  of  the  be- 
sieger will  permit. 

IV.  For  a  long  period  in  the  early  history  of  war,  when 
the  arms  employed  wore  slings  ami  arrows,  the  high  and 
thick  walls  of  fortresses  offered  insuperable  obstacles  to  a 
forced  entrance.  Sieges  then  were  simple  blockades.  At 
a  later  .late  mining  was  resorted  to  (see  MIXES,  MIMTAUT); 
ramps  of  earth  and  wood  were  thrown  up.  beginning  be- 
yond the  range  of  an  arrow,  and  sloping  upward  to  the  top 
of  the  waM  :  or  the  battering-ram  wa_s  employed  to  effect  a 
breach.  The  method  of  carrying  on  the  operation  union" 
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the  i  i reeks  and  Romans  was  as  follows :  The  place  was  sur- 
rounded bv  a  strong  continuous  intrenched  line.  In  front 
of  the  point  of  attack  a  covered  gallery  was  e-tablishcd 
parallel  to  the  work,  composed  of  vine-.  A  vine  was  a  sort 
of  hut  on  wheels,  ahout  *  feet  wide.  I'll  feet  long,  and  7  feet 
high,  with  a  double  -loped  roof  strong  enough  to 
anything  the  JMlllged  could  throw  upon  it.  and  coicrcd 
with  raw  bide-  or  clay  to  protect  it  from  tire.  It  was  closed 
in  front  with  wickerwork  (from  which  its  namei  proiidi-d 
with  loophole-.  From  t  hi«  parallel  gal  lor\  M-\  eral  similar  gal- 
leries were  run  forward,  the  head  of  each  being  occupied  by  :l 

special  vine,  having  an  overhanging  roof  projecting 
In  feet  to  the  front,  tinder  cover  of  which  workmen  Iciellcd 
the  ground  or  built  up  the  ramp.  Through  these  galleries 
tin-  material  wa-  carried  forward  to  fill  up  the  ditch.  When 
the  wall  was  reached,  the  battering-ram  was  brought  up, 
covered  by  a  long  hut  of  a  eon-trnct ion  similar  to  that  of 
the  \  ines.  In  great  siege-  ibc-e  attacks  were  supported  by 
-i|iiare  wooden  tower-',  which  were  cither  moved  up  to  the 
walls  on  wheels  or  put  together  on  the  spot  ;  in  their  lower 
stories  they  contained  rams;  in  the  middle,  drawbridge--. 
which  could  be  lowered  upon  the  walls;  and  in  the  upper 
stories,  parapets  of  hide.-,  wickcrwork,  or  cordage  to  protect 
slingers  and  archers.  They  were  sometimes  as  much  as 
I. Mi  t'eet  high,  and  had  from  ten  to  twenty  stories.  Towers 
of  these  dimensions,  however,  could  not  be  moved.  The 
besieged  endeavored  to  retain  a  commanding  position. 
When  the  ramp  rose,  they  raised  the  wall  opposite  to  it:  and 
when  the  towers  were  constructed,  they  increased  the  height 
of  those  on  the  ramparts.  They  opposed  the  enemy's  works 
by  mining  and  inundations  and  by  fire. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  rendered  the  wooden  ap- 
proaches and  the  towers  useless,  and  the  vines  were  at 
once  replaced  by  trenches.  The  change  in  tin-  cha 
of  fortifications  (see  FORTIFICATION)  rendered  the  defence 
a  more  active  one.  The  garrison  could  sally  and  easily 
envelop  the  head  of  the  approach.  If  an  outwork  were 
taken,  it  was  difficult  to  hold  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  sup- 
ports were  at  a  distance.  (At  the  siege  of  I'an-lia  an  out- 
work was  taken  and  retaken  thirty-six  times.)  During 
the  youth  of  Vauban  the  approaches  were  generally  pushed 
forward  to  the  glacis  when  the  covered  way  was  assaulted. 
A  covered  descent  was  then  made  into  the  ditch,  and  a 
breach  was  made  by  the  miner.  This  also  was  assaulted. 
After  the  capture  of  the  outworks  the  main  work  was 
breached  and  assaulted,  and  then  the  interior  retrench- 
ments. These  operations  wore  bloody  and  precarious. 
Vauban  rendered  them  sure  and  comparatively  safe.  He 
secured  his  approaches  from  being  enveloped  by  the  intro- 
duction of  parallels,  and,  avoiding  assaults,  accomplished 
his  purposes  by  well-directed  manual  labor,  establishing 
the  method  sketched  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 

The  principal  siege  operations  during  the  civil  war  in 
America  were  the  following:  At  Yorktown, Va.  (April  and 
Ma\ .  1S62),  a  parallel  was  constructed  about  a  mile  from 
the  works,  and  heavy  siege  batteries  were  established,  but 
the  enemy  evacuated  before  the  latter  opened  fire.  This 
siege  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  strug- 
gle of  earthwork  against  earthwork  in  that  war.  AtVicks- 
burg  the  investment  was  closed  May  19,  1863,  and  an  as- 
sault was  made  and  repulsed  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  A  vigorous  assault  on  the  22d  having  failed,  it  was 
determined  to  make  gradual  approaches.  There  were  no 
engineer  troops  in  the  command,  and  only  four  regular  en- 
gineer officers.  Every  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy 
below  the  grade  of  general  was  detailed  for  engineer  ser- 
vice; practical  miners  were  selected  from  the  different  regi- 
ments for  mining ;  and  the  sapping,  fabrication  of  gabions, 
fascines,  etc.  were  executed  by  some  pioneer  companies  and 
by  details  from  the  line.  The  artillery  was  simply  the  field 
artillery  of  the  army  and  a  heavy  battery  borrowed  from  the 
navy.  There  being  no  light  mortars,  wooden  mortars  were 
made  by  shrinking  iron  bands  upon  cylinders  of  tough  wood 
and  boring  them  out  for  6  or  12  pound  shells.  The  broken 
nature  of  the  ground  gave  ample  protection  to  the  attack 
up  to  within  000  yards,  and  often  to  within  400  yards  of  the 
works.  By  the  30th  of  Juno  220  guns  were  in  position.  A 
line  of  circumvallation  was  thrown  up  to  oppose  the  efforts  of 
(Jen.  Johnston  to  relieve  the  place.  On  June  25  a  heavy  mine 
wa«  sprung  under  one  of  the  salients.  The  crater  was  as- 
saulted and  occupied,  but  the  besieged,  having  been  warned, 
had  prepared  an  inner  line,  to  which  they  retired.  Another 
mine  was  at  once  begun,  which  was  sprung  July  I,  blowing 
up  an  entire  redan  with  its  defenders;  but  the  interior  lino 
was  not  destroyed,  and  no  assault  was  made.  The  besieged 
attempted  to  obstruct  the  advance  by  countermines,  but 
obtained  only  slight  success.  Occasional  sorties  were  also 
made,  and  at  one  point  90  yards  of  trench  were  run  out  as 
a  counter-approach.  By  July,  the  approaches  had  in  many 

pi s  reached  the  ditch.     Orders  were  given  to  prepare 

the  heads  of  approaches  for  the  easy  debouch  of  troops, 
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to  widen  the  main  approaches  so  th:it  men  could  easily 
move  by  fours,  and  to   prepare  plunks  and  sandbags  t'ur 
ing  the'  ditches.     On  July-!  tin-  place  capitulated  uith 
over  :)ii. Olio  men.    I  For  operations  against  Moimis  ISLAND 
and   FOKTS   Si  .MTKH  and  \\"A<;M:K.  M-I-   tlm-e   heads;   also 
BoyuAltnMKNT.)      In  the  operation;*  ugainst  Hichmond   in 
l>dl  it  was  found  nrre--ary  tn  orritpy  Petersburg.     Des- 
perate a-smlts  unr  ma  It-  .June  1 5,  16.  17,  and  IS,  but  only 
an  outer  line  of  iDtrODobmentfl  could  be  taken.     A  mining 
gallcrv  was  ruiiimclU'cd  .Juno  25.  and  a  regular  siege  was 
determined  upon  July  1'.  and  work  commenced  July  11. 
<!ra  lual  approaches  were  attempted,  hut  the  difficulties  of 
pushing  tliem  against  a  long  line  of  stnui);  works,  which 
could  not  be  enveloped  and  \vcre  defended  by  forces  nearly 
eijii;il  to  tin-  attark.  were  t'onnd  to  In-  .-o  great  as  to  offer 
small  ehanrc  of  sii'-re-s.     The  mine  wns  sprung  July  30, 
the  main  gallery  being  .'>10  feet  long,  und  its  two  branches 
;i~  and  ;iS  feet  respectively,  un:l  tbe  charge  SOOO  pounds  of 
powder.      It  was    followed   by   a    badly-managed    assault, 
which   failed,     liradual  approaehcs  were  now  abandoned, 
and  step<  were  taken  t  )  prepare  the  lines  of  investment  to 
be  held  by  a  small  force,  with  a  view  to  moving  the  main 
body  upon   the  communications   which  were  still  held  by 
the  enemy.     The  latter  operations  gradually  extended  the 
lines  until  in  October  their  length  wus  .'!2  miles,  comprising 
thirty-six  forts  and  fifty  batteries.     The  system  consisted 
of  enclosed  fieldworks  pHu-ed  in  commanding  positions  at 
intervals  of  about  600  yards,  connected  by  strong  rifle- 
trenches,  well  protected  by  obstacles  in  front.     Many  of 
the  enclosed  works  were  provided  with  bombproofs  in  ad- 
dition to  the  maga/.ines.  etc.    In  some  parts  small  redoubts 
were  placed  300  or  400  yards  in  advance  of  the  main  line, 
to  ensure  time  for  manning  the  latter  in  case  of  assault, 
the  ordinary  pickets  not  being  deemed  sufficient.     The  line 
extended  from  the  Appomattox  southerly  and  westerly,  em- 
bracing two  sides  of  Petersburg,  and  thence  back  as  a  line 
of  circumvallation  to  the  James  River,  thus  enclosing  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  loop.     The  movements  of  the 
forces  operating  upon  the  communications  finally  rendered 
an  assault  practicable  by  drawing  a  large  part  of  tl-o  de- 
fenders away  from  their  works.    It  was  given  Apr.  2, 1865, 
und  a  large  part  of  the  works  were  captured,  the  defenders 
evacuating  the  city  during  the  night  which  followed.     The 
fall  of  Petersburg  necessitated  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 
In  the  pursuit  which  followed,  the  whole  Confederate  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  captured.    Mention  may  be  made 
of  the  sieges  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.  (see  BOMBARDMENT),  Apr., 
1862;  Corinth,  Miss.,  May.  1862;  Port  Hudson,  La.,  May, 
1863  ;  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Aug.,  1864 ; 
and  Fort  Blakcly  and  Spanish  Fort,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Apr., 
1805.  0.  II.  EUSST. 

Sieg'en,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  on 
the  Sieg,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
paper,  tobacco,  iron,  and  steel  goods.  P.  11,070. 

Sieg'ert  (KARL  AUGUST),  b.  at  Neuwied,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  in  1820;  studied  painting  at  Dusseldorf  18X7-46  ; 
travelled,  and  became  professor  at  the  academy  in  1851. 
Several  of  his  ijenre  pictures — Dinner  Hour,  Knnday  Morn- 
ing, etc. — attracted  much  attention  and  became  widely 
known. 

Sie'raens  (ERNST  WERNER),  b.  at  Leuthe,  near  Han- 
over, Dec.  13,  1816;  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Lubcck  and  in  the  school  of  artillery  and  engineering  at 
Berlin  ;  entered  the  Prussian  array  as  an  officer  of  artilTery 
in  1838:  studied  chemistry  and  electro-magnetism;  took  out 
a  patent  for  electro-plating  and  gilding  in  1841,  and  laid 
18  the  first  submarine  mines  exploded  by  electricity  ; 
left  the  army  in  1849,  and  founded,  in  connection  with 

ilske,  a  telegraph-building  establishment  in  Berlin,  which 
built  the  telegraph  lines  of  Russia,  Spain,  Brazil,  Northern 
Germany,  etc.  Among  the  many  inventions  and  improve- 
ments which  are  duo  to  him,  and  of  which  he  generally 
gav£  an  account  in  Poggcndorfs  Anna/en,  are  the  method 
termining  the  position  of  injuries  in  subterranean  and 
submarine  lines,  of  examining  insulated  wires,  of  charging 
Subterranean  and  submarine  conductors  in  order  to  lessen 
the  disturbing  influences  of  induced  currents  in  the  cables 
is  brother,  KARL  WILHELM  SIEMENS,  b.  at  Leuthe  Apr 
4,  1823,  was  educated  at  GSttingen  ;  settled  in  1843  in  Lon- 
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ic  bathometer,  a  pyrometer,  etc.,  and  published  On  a  lie 
oeiuraftM  >:„„/*„,„  (1850),  On  the  Conversion  of  Hcit  into 

*("'!' "'  Eff«*»  (1853),  ft,  a  Re;,,.,,r:;,,n;,  Stean-aqine 

18o6),  and    On   He   Increase  of  Electrical  Retia,,,,,';    ,'„ 

'  ondnctor,,  mth  Ki,e  of  Ten,,,.',;,*,,,;.  ,,u,l  i,*  Application 
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Sie'na  [,S'«i«],  city  of  Italy,  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  covering  a  beautiful  hill,  a  spur  of  the 
<  Chianti  chain,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Oinhrono 
from  that  of  the  upper  Arno.  It  lies  in  lat.  43°  22'  N., 
Ion.  11°  II'  K.,  ami  is  connected  with  Florence  (60  miles 
N.)  by  a  railway  that  now  extends  to  Rome.  The  lino 
views  from  Siena  (1100  feet  above  the  sea)  embrace  a  very 
wide  and  broken  tract  of  hilly  country,  for  the  most  part 
cither  highly  cultivated  or  covered  with  forest-growth  ;  but 
the  character  of  tbe  soil  is  such  as  to  be  readily  affected 
by  heavy  rains  or  by  the  flow  of  torrents,  and  deep  ravines 
are  in  this  way  cut  in  every  direction  through  the  hills, 
which  me  themselves  not  unfrequently  washed  quite  bare. 
The  climate  of  Siena  is  colder  than  that  of  most  Italian 
towns  in  the  same  latitude,  the  prevailing  wind  being  from 
the  N.  E.,  but  it  is  considered  very  favorable  for  persons  of 
strong  constitutions,  though  not  well  suited  to  invalids. 
The  walls  are  about  4  miles  in  circumference;  the  citadel 
occupies  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  town,  which  is  entered  by 
nine  gates;  and  the  principal  streets  radiate  iu  irregular 
lines  from  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  a  fine  large  open 
space  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  public  buildings 
of  Siena  are  very  remarkable.  The  Duomo,  or  Chiesa 
Mclropolitana,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  stands  on  an 
elevation  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  this  edifice,  begun  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on  a  stupendous  scale,  has  not  been  carried  out,  the 
present  church  being  only  a  transept  of  the  first  design, 
but  as  it  now  stands  it  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  speci- 
mens of  Italian  Gothic  architecture.  Its  length  is  about 
.",00  feet,  with  a  mean  width  of  120  feet.  The  western 
facade,  especially,  is  of  great  richness ;  and,  indeed,  Italian 
genius  has  lavished  all  its  resources  both  on  the  external 
ami  internal  decoration  of  this  magnificent  temple.  The 
effect  of  the  interior  is  peculiarly  picturesque,  partly  from 
the  horizontal  layers  of  black  and  white  marble  of  which 
not  only  the  walls,  but  even  the  columns,  arc  composed, 
and  partly  from  the  roofing,  which  is  a  vault  of  blue  studded 
with  stars.  The  pavement  is  also  a  remarkable  feature. 
It  is  of  marble  inlaid  in  various  styles,  the  work  of  different 
artists  from  the  fourteenth  to  tho  sixteenth  century,  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  being  Beccafumi  (1517).  He 
produced  figures  of  surprising  grace  and  beauty  by  using 
white  marbles  for  his  lights,  gray  marbles  for'half-tints. 
and  black  for  dark  shadows.  The  marble  pulpit  is  adorned 
with  some  of  the  finest  reliefs  of  N.  Pisano  and  his  school. 
The  bronze  tu-bcrnacle,  the  intarsia  of  the  stalls  and  about 
the  high  altar,  the  pictures  by  Duccio  (1X00),  several  early 
works  of  Michelangelo,  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Pintu- 
ricchio  (1502)  representing  scenes  from  the  lifeof  Pius  II., 
the  fonts,  the  vases  for  holy  water,  the  large  collection  of 
old  choir-books  exquisitely  adorned  with  miniature?,  may 
be  mentioned  from  among  the  countless  ether  objects  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  student  of  art.  Nor  is  the  artistic 
wealth  of  Siena  limited  to  the  Duomo.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Agostino  and  in  several  others,  in  the  ex-convent  of  S. 
Domenico,  and  in  many  private  palaces  there  are  choice 
pictures  by  Spagnoletto,  Perugino,  Lippo  Memmi,  Salim- 
beni,  Baltasar  Perruzzi,  etc.,  and  above  all  by  the  cele- 
brated Sodoma  or  Bazzi,  whose  works  are  nowhere  so  well 
studied  as  in  Siena.  Among  the  palaces  should  be  noticed 
the  P.  Tolomei  (1205)  and  the  P.  del  Governo,  one  of  the 
grandest  in  Tuscany.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  very 
rich,  especially  in  pictures  of  the  Siencse  school ;  Segna, 
Duccio,  the  two  Mcmmi,  Lorenzetti,  Sano,  Signorelli,  Bec- 
cafumi, Sodoma,  Pinturicchio,  are  all  seen  here  to  great 
advantage.  Tho  University  of  Siena  shows  its  records  as 
far  back  as  1240,  and  claims  a  still  earlier  origin. 

Siena  (Sena),  though  settled  at  a  remote  period,  remained 
an  obscure  village  until  about  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
when  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  culnin'n,  with  the 
name  of  Sena  Julia.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
it  was  governed  by  a  count.  In  the  disputes  between  tho 
papacy  and  the  German  emperors  Siena  at  first  took  the 
side  of  the  former,  and,  like  its  neighbors,  Florence  and 
Pisa,  developed  into  an  independent  commonwealth.  Its 
internal  history  also  exhibits  the  same  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  nobles  for  power  and  of  the  people  for  liberty,  as 
they  understood  it,  and  the  same  deadly  feuds  between 
the  aristocratic  families  themselves.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  chief  authority  was  exercised  by  the 
bishop  in  conjunction  with  one  consul ;  but  soon  after,  the 
number  of  consuls  was  increased,  and  bv  degrees  the  whole 
power  was  vested  in  them.  The  first  of  the  many  wars 
between  Siena  and  Florence  occurred  in  1141-45  for  the  for- 
tress of  Marturi  (Poggibonsi),  and  though  the  Florentines 
were  the  victors,  Siena  still  continued  to  increase  rapidly 
in  population  and  wealth.  In  1 1 86,  Siena  joined  the  other 
largo  Tuscan  commonwealths  in  their  resistance  to  Henrv, 
son  of  F.  Barbarossa,  but  after  some  brilliant  successes  was 
reconciled  to  the  emperor  with  large  privileges,  and  thence- 
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firward  it  continued,  fur  the  mo-t  |i;irt.  steadfastly  li  hibcl 
line.  .Not  Inngiiflor  I  III.',  it  lOOMMnil  demo  Tali"  innii-uicllt 
was  made  to  compel  tin-  -I'll-  -Hi, n  nf  a  ccrt-iin  proportion 

Of    til IISIll.s    tYlilll    among    till1  ./HlV'tV  alid  II  pittelful   party 

wi    I'm-  formed  agi  n-i  tin-  aristocracy.     The  pro-pcrity 

of  ll \\\.  hniicicr.  advance  I   rapidly  and  steadily.      In 

ir.'O.  Sien: itaiiiM.l  1  I  .SIMI  f.imilics,  and  in  tin-  i 

tin-  t'.\o  follolMII.:  ecllMric-  llll-  population  is  Mli'l  t'l  liaic 
ri-en  I"  L'llil.lHHI  MTIOMi  In  I-1'11  took  place  the  famous 

Imtlli-.  :n  ,Miiiit:i|irrti,  between  Ihc  rival  ri-puhlics  nf   Flor- 

iii  I   Sic wlii-n-  tlui  httti-r  KIIII  :\  victory  which  tho 

Sicnc-e  nf  tn  ,|;1y  t:ilk  nf  with  pride.  The  consuls  were 
ai ccilcih  I  ••:;:;  in.  bj  :i  gincming  hody  called  the  Twenty- 
four.  Thc-c  were  ful|,,«i..|  i  IJ8S)  liv  111"  Nine,  wlm  alter 
seventy  yeai-  I..., mi-  odious  in  their  turn,  ntnl  a  mau'i- 

traey   nf    Twelve    wa-    :i|i| ited    i  I  I    was 

thc  rule  nf  the  Nine  I  .   l! in/.i  n-  lliiit  after  their  full  tho 

uieuf  (lie  iiiiineriil  '.I  was  fi.rlidden,   I    •  .'i  lieiu.'  substituted 

f.ir  it.      Ill  the  Ilieiin  time,  i|  11:1  n  el-  among  th (hies  Iheln- 

were  growing  more  ami  more  Utter,  thus  milling  to 
the  already  e\i-iiug  confusion.     AII  iiwful  plague,  known 

:i  I  ho  "  Mack  death,"  tiroke  until!  1  o  I  "\  alrl  continue  I  to 
reappeir  until  tnvvard  llic  do-e  .if  tho  century.  Lluringthe 
first  yciir  nf  ilii-  frightful  malady  Mi.niilt  persona  arc  said 
t"  have  pcri-hcil  in  the  eily  anil  territnry  nf  Siena.  After 

Various    nther    changes    ill    the    names    and    powers     nf    the 

chid  .  (he  government  of  tho  commonwealth  fell 

into  the  hands  nf  Pamlolfn  Petrucoi  (  1  I  so  ),  who  continued 
successfully  tn  'lireet  public  affairs  until  1512.  After  bin 
ilciith,  hi s  family  were  m,t  strong  enough  tn  ennteii'i  again-t 
the  overwhelming  power  nf  the  Medici,  who  hy  the  hel|»  nf 
the  Spaniards  annexe  1  Siemt  t'i  tile  territory  of  Florence. 
From  this  time  its  hi-tnry  is  almost  one  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Tuscany.  There  i-  [it  present  little  activity  of  any  kiml 
in  Sii-nii.  inn!  its  :i  lual  population  numbers  only  about  j 
33,000.  CAROLINK  ('.  MAK-II. 

Sii-n'nn  fit.  I,',-,-,,  ,1,'  ,>.Y,, 1. 1,  "earth  nf  Sienna"],  an 
ochre  MIS  earth  which  when  ground  forms  an  excellent  pig- 
ment ciillc'l  raw  sienna,  anil  when  burnt  assumes  a  still 
richer  orange-red  tint.  It  is  brought  from  Italy. 

Sier'ra,  county  of  X.  E.  California,  adjoining  Nevada, 
Wiitereil  hy  .North  anil  MiiliMc.  forks  of  Yuba  Ilivcr,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  mountains  anil  elevated  valleys  of  tho  Sierra 
Nevada,  has  se\cral  peaks  above  8000  feet  in  height,  con- 
tains vast  masses  of  volcanic  scoria  and  heavy  forests  of  red- 
wood ami  pine,  an '1  impnrtant  gold-mines,  quartz-mills, 
and  n  few  saw  mill-.  Agriculture  is  little  practised.  Cap. 
Downicville.  Area,  836  sq.  m.  P.  5615. 

Sierra  <'ity,  p.-v..  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     P.  688. 

Sier'ra  I,eo'ne,  a  British  possession  and  colonial  set- 
tlement on  the  ue-tcrn  coast  of  Africa,  in  Int.  8°  N..  con- 
of  sniiie  islands  and  a  peninsula,  bounded  N.  by 
Sierra  Leone  River  and  S.  by  tho  Ilnv  nf  Yawry.  Its 
boundary  toward  the  interior  is  somewhat  undefined,  yet 
n-  uw  ll  given  at  HIS  sq.  m.  P.  55.374.  The  soil  is  j 
fertile,  especially  in  the  low  coastland,  but  tho  climate  is 
oxtremcU  hut  ami  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  wet  season, 
when  there  falls  more  rain  in  two  days  in  Freetown,  the 
capital  of  tho  colony,  than  in  a  whole  year  in  England. 
All  trnpicnl  plants  ami  fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  and  palm 
oil.  pepper,  ginger,  irmn -copal,  groundnuts,  etc.  are  cxp'.rt 
e<l.  Sii^ar,  coffee,  inili^n.mid  cotton  have  been  intro<lneeil, 
and  succeed  well.  The  settlement  wns  made  in  1787  with 
;i  merely  philanthropic  purpose,  the  idea  being  to  form  a 
home,  or  at  least  a  place  of  refuge,  for  free  negroes,  but  in 
spite  nf  its  climate,  which  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans, 
the  ml, my  is  «teadilv  growing.  The  total  value  of  its  ex- 
pnrts  amuiinteil  in  1S72  to  £328,000,  and  of  its  imports  to 
£906,000. 

Sier'ra  Ma'dre,  the  name  of  one  of  tho  principal 

mountain  laiij-i's  nf  .Mexico,  commencing  a  little  X.  of  the 
City  of  .Mexico  and  extending  from  lat.  19°  to  2:~i°  N. 
!'.•  isMn  n  hit.  L't'.1-'  mid  :!:'°  N.  is  found  an  extensive  depres- 
sion, which  hv  smile  is  considered  as  forming  the  division 
between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Yet 
the  raii'.'e  extcn  ling  in  New  Mexico  between  lat.  34°  and 
>.  still  Irear.s  the  name  of  Sierra  Miidre.  As  a  whole, 
tlie-e  ranges  arc  not  well  explored;  in  some  places  they 
conl:iin  \  ery  rirh  silver  ilepn>its. 

Sier'ra  More'na,  a  mountain-range  of  Spain,  separates 
the  !>a-in  of  the  liiiitdiana  from  that  of  the  Guadalquivir, 
an. I  extends  between  hm.  3°  ami  1°  W.  Its  aspect  is  gen- 
erally nigged  ami  sombre;  its  highest  peak  i.<  Araccna, 
X feel  high. 

Sier'ra  Neva'tla,  a  mountain-ran  goof  Southern  Spain, 

extend-   lieiwein   the  basin  of  the  liuadalquivir  and  the 

Mediterranean,      It'  highest   peaks  arc    Mnlliaren.    I 

feel.  ,ind  Vclctii.   ll.:'.-<7  feet,  and    it    ll.is    rc.-eived    its  name 

from  its  being  covered  on  many  of  its  peaks  with  everlast- 


ing snow  and  ice.  Its  southern  slopes  are  clad  with  eheit- 
nut  forests,  nlivo  and  orange  groves,  and  i  ineyards. 

Sicr'ril    Vem'dn   [Sp.  for  ••  -nowy  range  :"  the  word 

•,."  and    ref'T'    to   Ihc  not--lied    outline    of 

the  mountains  »-  it,-    -ky],  a  range  nf  monn- 

in   <'alifnrnia.  enntiniions   northward   with   tin 
Mniuilains.  iind    southward   ot    the   Bui  Joaqahl   Viil 
lei.  uniting  near  tho   T-  .ilh   the   (', 

The  .'•icria  \e\iida  extends  nlong  the  K.  border  nf  tho 
State.  It  is  not  a  single  ran  :'e.  bill  ill!  aggregate  of  I 

on  an  average  sonic  70  miles  wide.  The  principal  lines 
of  crisis  arc  di.'tiiigui-dic  I.  Nnmcroii-  peak"  reach  an 
el. 'tali, m  of  lll.oilll  ,,r  l.'i.mm  f,.,.t.  Among  tin 

Bntte  (10,477  feet),  Pyramid  Peak  Mountains.  Whil- 
15,988),  hana  il:!.'.'L'7i.  lirewcr  (1H.888),  Tvndall 
(I  1,889),  Ljell  (18.J17),  ShMta  i  I  1. 1  Hi.  William- 1  I4,MO), 
and  many  oihcr.-.  The  Sierras  arc  rcmarkahly  broken  by 
cafi'iiis.  yuartz-mining  for  gold,  the  cutting  of  timber, 
and  the  pasturage  nf  ,-hecp  ;irc  impnrliinl  indu-tMes  in 
I|IC-M  ranire-.  The  Sierras  are  Mro--ed  li1.'  l'enTr:il  1' 
It.  I!.,  mid  are  famous  for  their  wonderfully  sublime  fce- 
nery. 

Sieyes'  (EMMANM-KI.  Joscrn),  commonly  known  as  the 
Abbe  Sieyfes,  b.  at  Frejus,  department  nf  Var,  France, 
Mav  ::.  1 7  is  ;  was  educated  for  tho  Church  at  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpicc,  Paris ;  took  orders  and  liecamc  \  iear-gi 
and  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Chartrcs  in  17*1.  He  had 
attained  some  reputation  in  tiie  circle.-  to  w  hn-h  he  helonged 
iis  an  enlightened  mind  and  tin  acute  thinker  when  -ml 
dcnly,  in  Jan.,  1789,  ho  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  people  by  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  <ju',*i  •-,  fjne  te 
Tiert  Ktntf  and  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
BtotM  lieneral  by  Paris,  he  became  for  some  time  the  ac- 
tual leader  of  the  Assembly  and  originated  some  of  the  first 
and  most  decisive  steps  toward  the  Revolution.  Ho  pro- 
po-ed  that  the  three  estates  should  examine  their  credentials 
in  common,  that  the  third  estate  should  constitute  itself  as  a 
national  assembly,  etc.;  and  his  pamphlet.  JfcooHiMiiMajiee' 
ft  Kj-pofiftinn  dc*  Drittt*  tlf  rll'tmme  et  dit  Citrtyen  (July, 
ITVM,  was  the  precursor  and  immediate  occasion  of  the 
declaration  of  tho  rights  of  man.  Tho  new  administrative 
division  of  France  into  departments  and  the  abolition  of 
the  old  provincial  system,  with  its  many  feudal  remnants 
and  artificial  barriers,  wore  also  duo  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  Revolution  ceased  to  be  a  philosophy  and  became  a 
passion,  Abb6  Sieyes  lost  his  influence.  In  the  ('(invention 
he  sat  silent,  though  he  voted  for  tho  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
without  any  appeal  to  tho  people,  and  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  he  entirely  disappeared  from  public  life.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned,  was  successfully  employed 
in  several  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  became  a  member 
of  tho  Directory  May  IB,  1799 ;  and  it  was  he,  as  much  as 
if  not  more  than  (len.  Bonaparte,  who  prepared  and  carried 
through  the  revolution  of  Nov.  9,  1799,  by  which  tho  Di- 
rectnry  was  overthrown  and  tho  consular  government  in- 
stituted. Very  soon,  however,  after  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Revolution  he  discovered  that  tho  military  forco  which 
he  had  called  to  his  aid  felt  and  acted  as  the  real  victor. 
and  of  his  elaborate  constitution,  the  work  of  all  his  wis- 
dom, the  pride  of 'his  whole  life,  very  little  notice  was 
taken.  In  order  to  avoid  any  further  humiliation  he  re- 
tired from  his  consulship  and  took  part  henceforward  very 
little  in  politics.  Napoleon  made  him  rich,  a  count,  a  sen- 
ator, etc.,  and  seemed  to  have  partiality  for  this  ftUoJvpbf. 
After  the  Restoration,  .Sieves  was  banished  from  France  as 
a  regicide,  and  removed  to  Brussels.  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  d.  there  Juno  20,  1830. 
Boulay  published  in  1836  Thforie  coH*liluliniirlle  <lt  tfjryli, 
drawn  from  his  Mfmoirti  infdili.  There  are  also  Etude* 
Sltyii  by  Mignet  (1836)  and  Beauverger  (1851). 

Si'gel,  p.-v..  Big  Spring  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  III.,  on  Chi- 
cago division  of  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Sigel,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Mich.     P.  181. 

Sigel,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Minn.     P.  379. 

Sigcl,  tp.,  Chippewa  co.,  Wis.     P.  123. 

Sigel,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  Wis.     P.  219. 

Sigel  (FRAHZ),  b.  at  Zinshcim,  Bavaria.  Nov.  18, 1824; 
graduated  in  the  military  school  at  Carlsruhc:  became  nn 
officer  in  tho  army  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  in  which 
he  attained  the  rank  of  adjutant  1847:  took  part  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848;  resigned  his  rank  in  the 
army  :  was  appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  revolutionary 
authorities  Juno  1,  1848;  took  part  in  tho  unsucc. 
campaign  against  the  Prussians  ;  concentrated  the  demor- 
alized remnants  of  his  forces  in  the  fortress  of  Ra-tadt : 
withdrew  into  Switzerland  on  the  dissolution  of  the  pro- 
visional government  July  11,  but.  being  expelled  by  the 
Swiss  government,  embarked  for  the  U.  S. ;  was  for  some 
years  teacher  of  mathematics  in  an  academy  in  New  York, 
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anil  became  major  of  the  5th  regiment  of  New  York  mi- 
liti:.:  -ctilcd  in  St.  L..uis.  .Mo..  IMS,  as  professor  in  a  col- 

IOMJ   *M imis.-i,.ncd  early    in    1SIII    colonel   ol  the   8d 

Mittonri  VoU.1  took  part  in  the  eaptare  of  Camp  Jaoluon; 

foOfhl  the  desperate  buttle  of  Oirtlmgc  July  '•>  •  w"s  *<••' ' 

in  .nmmand  un.l.-r  Lyon  at  Wilson's  Creek.  Aug.  10:  con- 
ducted tin-  retreat  from  Springfield  to  RoUa;  was  there- 
upon coiumisMonod  brigadier-general  to  date  from  May 
17:  commanded  :i  division  under  Fremont  IB  nil  campaign 

in  Southern  Missouri  :   took  nil  active  part  in  the  battle  of 

I'ea  lti.lv.  Mar.  i;  8,   I8«2j  tendered  his  resignation  in 

May,  in'  con-c.picnt  of  unpleasant  relations  with  lien. 
llalleck.  ill  command  of  the  district:  was  summoned  to 
Wa-hiiigtoii:  nni'lo  major-general,  (luting  from  Mar.  21; 
was  placed  in  command  of  Harper's  Ferry. lime  2;  8UC- 
,.,.,.,!,., I  to  the  command  of  lien.  Fremont's  army  corps 
June  26:  served  under  Pope  in  his  Virginia  campaign, 
taking  :i  prominent  part  in  the  second  lialtle  of  livill  Hun, 
Aug.  -".i --.""  :  was  placed  in  command  of  tho  llth  army 
corps  Sept.  14.  ISH2;  became  eonimanclcr  of  tho  de)iartinent 
of  West  Virginia  Mar..  lMl-1:  was  defeated  by  Breckcn- 
ridge  nt  Newmarket,  May  15;  relieved  from  command 
shortly  afterward  hy  lien.  Hunter.  Since  the  war  he  has 
redded  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  chosen  register 
Nov..  1*71,  and  has  taken  part  in  the  political  movements 
of  ISTii. 

Sigh'ing.  The  act  of  sighing  consists  of  a  full,  long, 
and  slow  inspiration,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
more  rapid  expiration  unusually  prolonged,  and  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  tho  sound  of -the  air  as  it  passes 
out  of  the  mouth.  Although  usually  a  reflex  act,  excited 
by  a  slight  and  almost  imperceptible  sensation  due  to  im- 
perfect aeration  of  tho  blood,  sighing  is  often  voluntarily 
performed.  It  ordinarily  takes  place  about  once  in  every 
six  respirations,  but  when  the  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  some  subject  of  great  interest,  the  reflex  excitability 
is  diminished  for  the  time  being,  and  then,  when  the  mind 
becomes  disengaged,  the  act  of  sighing  is  so  prominent  as 
to  attract  at  once  not  only  the  notice  of  the  individual,  but 
of  those  around  him.  The  object  of  sighing  is  therefore  to 
aerate  the  blood  more  perfectly  than  ordinary  respiration, 
and  through  it  the  lungs  are  more  effectually  filled  and 
emptied  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  breathing  uni- 
formly regular.  Sighing  is  also  a  means  of  expressing 
certain  emotions,  particularly  those  of  a  sorrowful  and 
tender  character.  In  this  relation  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  operation  of  the  will,  and  may  bo  assumed,  like 
smiles  and  tears,  for  purposes  of  deception.  Figuratively, 
the  act  of  sighing  is  often  associated  in  our  minds  with 
desires,  and  we  are  said  to  sigh  for  the  objects  of  our 
wishes.  But  the  connection  is  in  reality  not  primary.  We 
sigh  not  because  we  desire  anything,  but  because  during 
the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  a  subject  or  object  of 
engrossing  interest,  we  are  for  the  time  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  sensation  which  prompts  us  to  inspire  air  until 
it  becomes  overwhelming,  and  then  the  long-drawn  sigh 
takes  place.  Sighing  is  not  peculiar  to  tho  human  species, 
but  is  a  normal  phenomena  of  respiration  in  all  mammals, 
and  perhaps  in  other  classes  of  animals. 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 

Sight.  See  VISION,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  and 
OPHTHALMOLOGY,  by  C.  R.  AGNEW,  M.  D. 

Sight,  Defects  in.     See  APPENDIX. 

Sigilla'ria  [Lot.  gigillum,  a  "seal,"  referring  to  the 
numerous  marks  left  by  the  leaf-stalks],  a  genus  of  fossil 
trees  of  the  coal-measures  of  the  true  Carboniferous  era. 
Trunks  have  been  found  5  feet  in  diameter  and  70  feet  long. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  a  cycad,  a  tree- 
fern,  or  a  giant  club-moss,  but  tho  latter  opinion  prevails 
at  present.  Tho  roots  called  Stigmaria  belong,  at  least  in 
some  instances,  to  this  genus. 

Sig'ismund,  emperor  of  Germany  1411-37,  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Luxemburg,  b.  Feb.  14,  1362,  a  son  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV. ;  received  after  his  father's  death  (1378) 
the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg,  while  his  elder  brother, 
Wenceslas,  king  of  Bohemia,  succeeded  as  emperor.  Hav- 
ing been  betrothed  to  Maria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis 
tho  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  he  became  heir- 
apparent  to  these  two  crowns.  But  on  the  death  of  Louis 
(1383)  the  Poles  chose  his  younger  daughter,  Hedvig, 
queen,  Charles  Durazzo  seized  tho  regency  in  Hungary, 
and  Maria  was  kept  in  captivity  by  John  Horvath,  ban  of 
Croatia.  Sigismund  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  and 
marrying  her,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1387. 
He  now  undertook  a  war  against  the  Turks,  supported  by 
the  German  and  French  chivalry,  but  was  completely 
routed  at  Nicopolis  (1392)  by  Bajazet,  fled  to  Greece,  and 
found,  when  in  1401  he  returned  to  Hungary,  his  queen 
dead,  his  throne  occupied  by  Ladislas  of  Naples,  and  his 
brother  deposed  in  Germany,  and  vindicating  himself  only 


with  difficulty  in  Bohemia.  Nevertheless,  ho  succeeded 
once  more  in  turning  his  fortune.  In  1403  he  expelled 
Ladislas  and  again  took  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  and  in  1410  was  even  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. In  1411  he  induced  Pope  John  XXIII.  to  convoke 
an  icciinienical  council  at  Constance  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Hussite  party  with  the  Church.  He  gave  Huss  a  safc- 
conduet  to  tho  council,  but  he  broke  it:  Huss  was  burnt, 
and  the  Hussite  war  commenced,  which  did  not  end  until 
shortly  before  his  death  (Dec. 9.  1437).  His  uncontrollable 
impetuosity  and  entire  lack  of  consistency  spoiled  even 
his  good  plans,  and  drove  him  into  senseless  and  infamous 
undertakings.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert 
II.  of  Hapsburg. 

Sigismund,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Poland  of  the 
Jageuoniaa  dynasty:  SicisMtrxt)  I..  TIIK  GREAT,  b.  Jan.  1, 
14fi7,  a  son  of  Casimir  IV.,  was  chosen  duke  of  Lithuania 
in  1506,  and  succeeded  in  the  same  year  his  brother  Alex- 
ander on  the  Polish  throne.  He  was  very  successful  in 
repelling  tho  invasions  along  the  eastern  and  southern 
frontiers  by  tin'  Russians,  Tartars.  Moldavians. and  Walhich- 
ians,  defeating  them  severely  time  after  time.  No  less  suc- 
cessful was  his  internal  administration.  He  understood 
how  to  curb  the  arrogant  nobility  ;  was  prudent  in  his  ex- 
penses, and  a  patron  of  literature,  which  flourished  highly 
under  him  and  his  son;  and  he  favored  the  Reformation, 
which  from  Germany  spread  rapidly  among  the  Poles. 
After  tho  death  of  his  first  wife,  Barbara  Zapolska,  he  mar- 
ried ISona  Sforza  of  Milan,  an  intriguing,  avaricious,  and 
licentious  creature,  who  exercised  great  influence  on  him, 
and  partly  averted  the  love  of  his  subjects  from  him.  D. 
Apr.  1,  1548,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  SIGISMT.VD  II., 
AUGUSTUS,  b.  Aug.  1,  1520,  who,  although  educated  pur- 
posely by  his  mother  in  effeminacy  and  dissoluteness,  turned 
out  much  better  than  was  expected,  and  especially  opposed 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  queen-dowager  with  great 
decision.  In  1553,  Bona  left  Poland,  carrying  with  her  an 
immense  treasure,  but  was  cheated  out  of  her  money  ;  thus, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  borrowed  320,000  ducats  of  her,  which 
he  never  repaid  :  and  in  1555  she  was  poisoned  at  Hari, 
Italy,  by  one  of  her  paramours.  At  the  Diet  of  Lublin 
(1569)  Sigismund  succeeded  in  uniting  Lithuania  firmly  to 
Poland,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  (1572)  he  granted  re- 
ligious liberty.  Volhynia  and  Podolia  were  also  incorpo- 
rated, and  his  reign  was,  in  both  external  and  internal 
respects,  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  D.July  IS,  1572, 
and  with  him  the  male  line  of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  be- 
came extinct.  But  his  sister,  Catharine,  who  was  married 
to  John  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  had  a  son,  Sigismund.  who 
with  a  view  to  tho  Polish  succession  was,  educated  in  tho 
Polish  language  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  After  the 
death  of  Stephan  Bathori  (1587)  he  also  succeeded  in  being 
elected  king  of  Poland  as  SIGISMUM)  III.,  and  was  crowned 
at  Cracow;  but  the  great  expectations  which  the  Polish 
people  connected  with  this  the  last  scion  of  the  Jagellon- 
ian house  were  sorely  disappointed.  He  was  proud,  dull, 
sour,  and  lived  in  indolence  and  seclusion,  surrounded  by 
Jesuits.  His  only  passion  was  to  unite  Sweden  and  Po- 
land, in  order  to  re-establish  Romanism  in  the  former  and 
suppress  the  Reformation  in  the  latter.  In  1592,  John  III. 
died,  and  Sigismund  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Sweden,  but 
in  1604  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the  Swedish  estates, 
and  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.,  raised  to  the  throne.  Unwill- 
ing to  give  up  his  claims,  he  then  began  that  long  series 
of  wars  with  Sweden  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  final  ruin  of  Poland.  His  relations  to  Russia,  where 
ho  supported  the  false  Demetrius;  to  tho  Cossacks,  whom 
ho  attempted  to  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church :  to 
tho  Turks,  whom,  however,  he  defeated  at  Choezim  in  1621, 
were  equally  awkward,  and  in  the  interior  his  fanaticism 
and  violence  called  forth  one  dangerous  insurrection  after 
another.  D.  Apr.  30, 1632. 

Sigmiiriiigrn.     See  HOHEXZOLI.ERN. 

Sign  [Lat.  ttyitcm],  in  algebra,  a  symbol  indicating  a 
relation  subsisting  between  two  quantities  or  an  operation 
to  be  performed  ;  of  the  latter,  those  most  commonly  used 
are:  +,  denoting  addition ;  — ,  subtraction  ;  X,  multiplica- 
tion; •*-,  division;  y' ',  square  root;  |/,  cube  root;  y/, 
nth  root,  etc.  The  signs  denoting  relations  arc:  —,  equal 
to;  >,  greater  than  ;  <,  less  than,  etc.  (See  ALGEBRA.) 

Sign,  in  astronomy,  a  portion  of  the  ecliptic,  contain- 
ing a  twelfth  part  of  the  complete  circle,  or  thirty  degrees. 
The  first  sign  commences  at  the  point  of  the  equator  through 
which  tho  sun  passes  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox; 
and  the  signs  are  counted  onward,  proceeding  from  W.  to 
E.,  according  to  the  annual  course  of  the  sun  around  tho 
circle.  The  signs  and  their  characters  arc  as  follows  : 


Ti  Aries,  Ram.       ~\ 
B.  Taurus,  Bull.      -   Spring. 
D,  Gemini,  Ticint. ) 


*,  Cancer,  Crab. 
\  Leo,  Lion. 
I),  Virgo,  Vir,,in. 


1  Sun 
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£.,  Libra, 
II),  Scorpio 


Italnnrr.         ~\      . 

"i.   y.  * 
.,.*,,-,)""""• 


iA',  Capricoruus,  Goo/. 
ir,/ter//wi/ 


\  Wln- 
•j    ter. 


Tin-  first  character,  I  .  i  nun  :    9,  the 

In'  i  I  ;ui.|  li  irai  "I  11  bull :  D,  tho  ancient  -tatuc-  "I   ' 

an  i  I'olliix:  o,  theolawiof  Bonbi  fl, »  corruption  of  the 

:.  letter  A.  initial  of  A«u^.  "lion:"  irf.  corruption  i.f  »op 
lor  irapfoi'of,  "  *  irgin  :"  --.  >  -ales :  "1,  the  tail  of  a  scorpion, 
or  the  legs  and  tail:  t,  an  arrow;  V>,  forrp,  initial*  of  Tpox«. 

i  :"    — ,   running  water,;  H,  two  BlQM  joined, 

y. \o.i 

S  i '1:11:1,  town  of  Italy,  province   of  Florence,  "n  the 

Arno,  alioiit  II  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  IT  on -ncc.     It    »:i- 

n  i\  M  the  fourteenth  owtury  j  tho  walls  and 

turrets  arc  still  standing.      P.  7222. 

Signal    Nervier.     Tlio  necessity   of   some  mean*  of 

mini licaiion    in    military    service   lit  distances   beyond 

tin-  reach  ol1  The  human  voice  led  to  the  organization  of 
signal  corp-  at  \orv  cailv  periods.  I'olyliius.  about  200 
n.  i .,  refers  to  the  wonderful  skill  attained  by  tho 
signal  sen  ice  of  his  dav.  At  a  later  period  semaphores 
\\cio  adoptoil  inr  use  with  armies,  and  systematized  codes 
nl  Han  sk-nal-  lor  use  with  fleets.  The  invention  of  the 
eld-trie  telegraph  greatly  developed  organizations  of  this 
•ption,  and  telegraph  corps  are  now  attached  to  al- 
um i  all  annie-.  and  in  M  signals  are  widely  used  as  an 
indi-pensahlc  auxiliary.  Under  the  system  adopted  for 
ii-.-  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  devised  by  c;en. 
Albert  .1.  Mycr.  mc--ai;es  written  in  words  or  characters 
in  any  language  or  of  any  de-eriptinn  can  be  sent  by  sig- 
nals by  day  or  night  as  far  as  ono  man  can  be  made  by  any 
iin  -in-  i  by  the  use  of  the  telescope  or  by  being  placed  on 
liiirh  towers,  etc.,  erected  for  the  purpose)  to  see  another. 
Tip  app  natii-  used  in  tho  signal  service  of  the  U.S. army 
is  ji^lit  and  portable;  it  can  he  carried  in  the  hand,  on 
t»»i.  or  on  horseback.  Signals  conveying  messages  are 
made  by  motions  of  flails  l,y  day  or  by  torches  by  night; 
heliographs,  t'nr  signalling  by  gun-flashes,  are  used  also,  or 
many  varieties  of  apparatus  may  be  employed.  Fig.  1 
represents  a  signal  soldier  equipped  ready  for  work. 

Fir, 


I  10    I. 


To  transmit  a  message  of  any  character  l.y  tin-  u-e  of 
flags  or  torches  a  distance  of  10  miles  would  now  IH;  e.,n- 

sidcrcd    easy.        I: 
of  from    HI  tu   L'n   B 
are  often    reached,  and 
on  the  UY-tei  n  praii  ii •< 
i  -"-•«      have      been 
lilted    Irom    L'.i   to 
liles      by      flngs. 
1C  miles  have 
I.,  "ii  attained  in  Clili-lt 
linlia  by   means  ,,f  the 
:aph.         In     times 

of  war,  systems  of  re- 

puit-     a:t-    i.rLMni/.ed    to 
'  \tcn.-hc  -cctinn- 
oi    i.-nitory.     In   some 

in-laina mimiinica- 

ii"Ti    can    be    had  from 

slain,  us       On       ele\alcl 

point-  over  the  heads  of 
an  enemy. 

The    general    service 
of  a  signal  corps  should 

^  be   SO   e'-ndil'-ted  that  it 

may  ofler  a  body  of  cd- 
ic.l  and  skilful  offi- 
cers, practised  in  the 
duties  of  reconnois- 
•ance,  tho  studies  that 
pertain  to  them,  and  tho 
habit  of  making  con- 


 j—._._       IsV  densed  reports;   skilled 

• —      Jgy   also  in  the  arts  of  cry  p- 

tography,  telegraphy, 
and  semiology.  Signal  parties  should  bo  armed  as  cavalry  ; 
and  as  cavalry  has  been  styled  the  cyos  and  ears  of  an  army, 
men  of  the  signal  service  should  aim  to  make  themselves 
the  army's  eyes  and  ears  and  tongue.  The  chief  signal 
officer  with  an  army  ought  to  stand  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
fidential secretary  to  the  general  commanding. 

2. 


In  time  of  war  the  signal  service  of  the  U.  S.  army  is 
equipped  to  maintain  communication  by  signals,  by  tele- 
graph, or  by  -emaplioiv-  between  different  portions  of  an 

or  armies,  or  between  armies  and  fleets.  The  fleld- 
telei;ntph  trains  of  the  signal  service  are  organized  for  use 
\vith  ai  inics ;  they  are  man  aged  by  soldiers,  who  are  drilled  to 
ma  n-h  with,  manoeuvre,  work,  and  protect  them.  The  train 
carries  light  or  field  telegraph  lines,  which  can  be  very 
quickly  erected  or  run  out  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  miles  per 
hour:  they  can  be  put  in  use  for  any  distance,  and  be  as 
rapidly  taken  down,  repacked,  and  marched  off  with  the 

ament  to  be  used  elsewhere.  Fig.  2  represents  a  train 
r« 'inly  lor  movement. 

hue  of  peace,  the  signal  service  transmits  intelligence 
in  reference  to  storms  or  approaching  weather-changes  by 
the  display  of  signals  of  warning  and  by  reports  posted  in 
the  diilcreiit  cities  and  ports  of  tho  U.  S.  Maps  showing 
the  slate  nt  the  weather  over  the  U.  S.  are  exhibited  at 
lioardnt  trade  rooms,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort.  Bulletins  of  data  for  all  the  sta- 
Miiin-ntly  displayed  and  distributed  with- 

'pensc  to  the  leading  newspapers. 

Signal  stations  ;„,,  »Uo  established  in  connection  with 
thcUfe-wring  stations.  These  stations  are  connected  by 
telegraph,  and.  in  addition  to  displaying  storm-warning 
signals  and  making  the  usual  meteorological  icnorts.  make 


special  reports  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water,  tem- 
pests at  sea,  the  sea-swell,  etc.  They  also  summon  assist- 
ance to  vessels  in  distress  from  the  nearest  life-saving 
stations  or  from  the  nearest  port.  Fig.  3  represents  one  of 
hions. 

Stations  for  river  reports,  to  give  notice  of  the  conditions 
of  tho  rivers  affecting  navigation  and  floods,  are  also  estab- 
lished on  the  principal  interior  rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

The  officers  and  men  of  tho  signal  service  are  instructed 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  service  at  Fort  Whipnle, 
Vu.,  and  at  the  central  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Tney 
are  taught  signalling  in  all  its  branches,  telegraphy,  the 
use  of  the  various  meteorological  instruments,  the  modes 
of  observing,  and  the  forms  and  duties  required  at  sta- 
tions of  observation ;  the  force  is  also  drilled  with  arms, 
with  the  field-telegraph  train,  the  construction  of  per- 
manent telegraph  lines,  and  in  the  usual  duties  of  sol- 
diers. For  the  duties  of  tho  observation  of  storms  and 
for  the  display  of  storm-signals  all  stations  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  signal-office  in  Washington  over 
telegraphic  circuits  arranged  with  the  different  telegraph 
companies,  or  connecting  with  the  office  at  fixed  hours 
each  day  and  night.  Each  station  is  equipped  with  the 
following  instruments:  barometer,  thermometer,  maxi- 
mum thermometer,  minimum  thermometer,  Robinson's 
anemometer  with  electrical  attachment  and  self-registering 
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apparatus,    hygrometer,    wind-vane,    rain-gauge,    and    at 
stations  located  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  sea-coasts,  thermometers 


FIG.  3. 


for  taking  the  temperature  of  water  at  different  depths. 
The  readings  of  these  instruments,  made  three  times  a  day 
at  fixed  hour?,  are  reported  to  the  central  office  in  cipher. 
These  reports  from  the  stations  of  observation,  extending 
over  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans  and  from  the  Capes  of  Florida  into  British  America, 
are  not  unfrequently  concentrated  at  the  central  office  in 
the  space  of  forty-five  minutes.  The  stations  at  which 
cautionary  signals  arc  displayed  are  equipped  with  flags 
and  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  cautionary  day  or  night 
signals. 

Four  graphic  charts  are  prepared  at  the  central  office  on 
the  receipt  of  each  report,  as  follows : 

I.  A  chart  of  barometric  pressures,  temperatures,  and 
winds,  together  with  the   wind-velocities  at  the  different 
stations,  and  the  precipitation  occurring;  it  exhibits  the 
barometric  pressures  and  the  temperatures  in  their  relation 
to  districts  and  to  each  other  by  a  system  of  isobaric  and 
isothermal  lines,  and  the  wind-directions  by  arrows  at  the 
different  stations. 

II.  A  chart  of  the  cloud-conditions  prevailing  over  the 
U.  S.,  on   which  the   different   varieties  and  amount  of 
clouds  visible  at  the  different  stations  appear  by  symbols; 
on  this  chart  is  also  indicated  the  weather  as  reported  at 
each  station,  the  direction  of  movement  of  upper  and  lower 
clouds,  and  each  morning  the  minimum  temperature  of  the 
preceding  night  in  relation  to  districts  of  territory. 

III.  A  chart  showing  the  relative  humidities  over  terri- 
torial districts  with  the  temperature  at  the  several  stations ; 
this  enables  studies  to  be  made  for  territorial  sections,  the 
difficulties  attending  studies  of  this  character  being  obvi- 
ated to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  inter-corrections 
of  the  stations  among  themselves,  and  by  the  great  extent 
of  the  regions  over  which  the  readings  are  simultaneously 
made. 

IV.  A   chart   of  barometric   pressures,  exhibiting,   for 
purposes  of  reference,  by  lines  of  no  variation,  the  districts 
of  territory  over  which  the  barometric  pressure  has  in- 
creased, and  those  over  which  it  has  diminished  in  each 
average  period  of  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
terminating  at  the  hour  of  the  report. 

In  the  study  of  the  charts  for  the  reports  the  well-known 
rules  and  generalizations  established  by  the  experience  of 
meteorologists  are  used.  The  published  office  report,  based 
upon  each  general  report  of  observations,  consists  of  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  meteoric  conditions  prevailing  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  U.  S.  at  the  time  of  the  report,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  changes  likely  to  occur  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  For  the  purposes  of  convenient  study  and  of 
condensed  description  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  is  arbi- 
trarily divided  into  districts.  These  districts  are  described 
and  named  as  follows,  and  the  italics  are  those  names  used 
in  the  press  reports  of  the  "  weather  probabilities  :" 

Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 

and  Rhode  Island  as  the  New  England  Slates. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,   Delaware,  Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia,  and  Virginia  as  tlie  MiMIr,  Slates;  and 

that  part  of  those  States  lying  E.  of  the  Alleghanies  as  the 

Middle  Atlantic  States. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Northern  and 

Eastern  Florida  as  the  South  Atlantic  Slates. 


Eastern  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  North-western  Florida  as 
the  Jtixinii  <;«lf  Slates. 

Western  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Eastern  Texas  as  the  Wetl- 
ern  Oulf  States. 

Sometimes  the  South  Atlantic  States,  Eastern  Gulf,  that  portion 
of  Mississippi  not  included  in  tiie  Eastern  Gulf  States,  with 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  are  grouped  together  as  t lie Soulhci-n 
Stairs. 

Loirer  Lakes  means  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  with  adjacent  ter- 
ritory. 

L'ji/irr  Lakes  means  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  with 
adjacent  territory. 

The  Lake  region  includes  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes. 

The  extreme  North-west  includes  that  portion  of  Dakota  lying  W. 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Wyoming 
and  Montana  Territories. 

The  Iforlh-^rfM  means  the  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  rivers. 

The  Sonth-weMrn  States  means  that  portion  of  the  Western 
Gulf  Slates  lying  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  including 
Arkansas. 

Pacific  Stales  includes  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

The  Ohio  Valley  includes  the  belt  of  country  about  200  miles 
broad  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo. 

The  i']tj>er  Missisxiitpi  Valley  includes  the  belt  of  country  about 
200  miles  broad  from  St.  Paul  to  Cairo. 

The  £ouw>/i'.v.m.«i;<;>/  Valley  includes  a  belt  of  country  200  miles 
broad  from  Cairo  to  Vicksburg.  lielow  Vicksburg  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  so  changes  that  it  is  no  longer  described 
as  a  valley. 

The  Missouri  Valley  includes  a  belt  of  country  200  miles  broad 
from  Fort  Sully  to  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

The  St.  Laivrence,  Valley  includes  a  belt  of  country  200  miles 
broad  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

The  extensions  "  from  Missouri  to  Ohio,"  etc.,  etc.,  refer  to 
areas  reaching  to  and  including  the  central  portions  of  the 
States  named.  Thus  a  report,  "Westerly  winds  extending 
from  Iowa  to  Pennsylvania,"  would  signify  that  those  winds 
would  be  felt  in  the  interior  of  those  States,  :is  well  as  over 
the  territory  lying  between  them  of  the  respective  States. 

In  "the.  Coasts,  etc."  is  included  the  land  between  the  coasts  and 
the  parallel  range  of  coast-hills  or  mountains.  In  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  Northern  Florida  a  belt  of  land  extending 
100  miles  inward  would  be  included. 

The  reports  are  those  of  readings  of  the  different  meteor- 
ological instruments,  made  as  nearly  simultaneously  as 
possible.  The  reports  from  all  the  stations,  received  at 
the  central  office  thrice  daily  at  intervals  of  about  eight 
hours,  are  at  once  entered  graphically  upon  synoptic 
charts  (the  weather-maps),  and  from  the  study  of  these 
charts  a  deduction  is  had  as  to  probable  weather-changes 
within  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  This  deduction 
is  furnished  to  the  press,  and  is  telegraphed  to  twenty- 
one  centres  of  distribution  in  bulletin  form  for  the  use 
of  farmers,  besides  being  given  to  the  Associated  Press 
for  distribution  throughout  the  U.  8.  The  bulletins  dis- 
tributed to  the  twenty-one  centres  are  displayed  at  post- 
offices  in  numerous  villages  in  the  agricultural  districts.  In 
the  caseof  serious  storms  noticed  as  approaching  the  lakes 
or  threatening  any  part  of  the  sea-coast,  cautionary  signals 
are  ordered  at  the  central  office  to  be  displayed  at  the  dif- 
ferent lake-  and  sea-ports  and  upon  the  coasts  as  a  warn- 
ing to  mariners.  The  cautionary  signal  is  a  red  flag  with 
a  black  centre  by  day,  and  a  red  light  by  night.  This 
signal  when  displayed  signifies  (1)  thai  from  the  infor- 
mation had  at  the  central  office  in  Washington  a  prob- 
ability of  stormy  or  dangerous  weather  lias  been  de- 
duced for  the  port  or  place  at  which  it  is  displayed, 
or  in  its  vicinity ;  (2)  that  the  danger  appears  to  be 
so  great  as  to  demand  precaution  on  the  part  of  navi- 
gators and  others  interested,  such  as  an  examination  of 
vessels  or  other  structures  to  be  endangered  by  a  storm, 
the  inspection  of  crews,  rigging,  etc.,  and  general  prepara- 
tion for  rough  weather ;  (3)  it  calls  for  frequent  examination 
of  local  barometers  and  other  instruments  by  ship-captains 
or  others  interested,  and  the  study  of  local  signs  of  the 
weather,  as  clouds,  etc.  etc.  By  this  means  those  who  are 
expert  may  often  be  confirmed  as  to  the  need  of  the  preruu- 
tion  to  which  the  cautionary  signal  calls  attention,  or  may 
determine  that  the  danger  is  over-estimated  or  has  pasted, 
The  fortunate  position  of  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.,  and  its 
great  extent,  enable  a  service  of  this  kind  to  be  conducted 
with  especial  advantage.  The  movements  of  the  storms 
over  the  continent  can  be  traced  upon  the  chart  from  report 
to  report,  and  the  direction  and  rate  of  their  progress,  to- 
gether with  their  intensity,  be  noted  in  time  to  give  warn- 
ing of  their  approach. 

Floods  occurring  upon  the  Western  rivers  can  be  traced 
sometimes  from  the  fall  of  rain  within  the  respective  water- 
sheds and  along  thecourseof  the  diflerentconflucnt  streams 
until  culminating  in  the  dangerous  flood  of  the  principal 
river.  In  nearly  the  same  manner  that  storms  can  bo 
traced  upon  the  charts,  approaching  changes  of  temperature 
and  rainfall  can  be  foreseen,  and  notice  is  frequently  given 
in  time  to  prevent  injury  to  agricultural  and  other  intcre.-ts. 

In  the  analyses  of  the  official  deductions  of  the  signal 
office,  or  the  "  probabilities,"  the  annual  percentage  of  ver- 
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ificalions  is  found  tu  have  been  as  follows:  1872,  76.8  per 
cent.!  1873,  77.6  per  cent  i  I--7I,  si.l  per  cent.  ;  1S7:,.  *7.l 

per  cc.nt.  While  storms  of  a  liniitril  extent,  such  us  squalls, 
tornadoes,  etc.,  may  spring  up  suddenly  or  pass  between 
stations  in  such  a  way  tlmt  their  coining  or  courses  cannot 
be  forc-ceii,  e \tcii. si  \  c  and  well  de  lined  disturbances  can,  as 
a  rule,  be  readily  I  raced  in  time  to  forewarn  the  coasts  or 
districts  threatened. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  chiefs  of  metcor- 
oln^i«-:il  scr\ ices  in  KurojH'.  in  ;r-c  >i -'lance  with  the  recom- 
nicichitic.ii.il  the  Vienna  conference  of  meteorologists  (1873), 
providing  for  the  exchange  daily  of  one  report  taken  at  the 
s:iinc  in-tant  overall  the  territories  of  the  I".  S.,  nearly  all 
Kuropc.  extending  through  Russian  A  sin  to  the  Pacific 
.and  in  the  them  portion  of  Africa.  These  ex- 
changes ii  re  made  CMT.V  liflecn  days  by  mail,  and  there- 
ports  thus  received  from  2011  foreign  stations  are  published 
as  an  liil--i-ii'itiniiii/  Hull -liti  at  the  Washington  ollicc.  I!c- 
M>lcs  (ho  dailv  bullet-ins  and  weather-maps,  the  signal-office 
imhlishes  a  weekly  review  of  I  he  weather,  which  is  furnish- 
ed to  the  pre-s,  and  a  monthly  review,  accompanied  with 
charts,  showing  tin-  is, .baric  and  isothermal  lines,  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  the  tracks  of  low  barometer,  and  a  precipita- 
tion-chart for  the  month.*  II.  W.  HOWOATE. 

Signals,  Fog.     See  FOG  SIGNALS,  by  J.  HENRY,  LL.D. 

Signals,  Naval.  See  NAVAL  SIGNALS,  by  CAPT. S. B. 
Lrn:,  U.  S.  navy. 

Signature,  in  the  old  system  of  medicine,  was  some 
physical  peculiarity  of  a  drug  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
dicate its  use.  Thus,  because  the  euphrasy  or  eye-bright 
lias  a  flower  with  an  eye-like  mark,  it  is  good  for  the  vision; 
the  rock-liverwort  was  thought  to  be  shaped  like  the  liver, 
hence  it  is  good  for  diseases  of  that  organ.  This  belief 
prevailed  not  only  among  herbalists  and  pretenders,  but 
among  the  best-trained  physicians  of  the  time. 

Signatures.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  8.  PATEUSOX. 

Sig'ourney,  p.-v.  and  t[i.,  cap.  of  Kcokuk  co.,  la.,  on 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  2 
newspapers.  1  woollen  und  I  planing  mill,  a  cheese-factory, 
1  foundrv,  and  a  carriage-factory.  Deposits  of  coal  exist. 
P.  of  v.  992;  of  tp.  Ifi:i7. 

W.  R.  II<ii.Li\i:s\vonTii,  En.  "REVIEW." 

Sigourney  (LvniA  HO\VAIU>  Iluntley),  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1791 ;  began  to  write  verses  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  ;  established  a  select  school  for  young  ladies  at 
Norwich  1809,  and  at  Hartford  1814;  published  a  volume 
o/  Moral  f'tt'ft'H  HI  l*,-tiH<-  m\tl  Verne  (1815),  which  brought 
her  into  favorable  notice,  and  obtained  for  her  invitations  to 
write  for  several  periodicals,  anil  was  thenceforth  through 
a  long  life  one  of  the  most  popular  of  American  female 
poets.  She  published  59  volumes  of  poems,  essays,  and 
letters,  chiefly  on  moral  or  religious  themes.  In  1819  she 
married  Charles  Sigourney,  a  merchant  at  Hartford,  visited 
Knropo  1840,  and  d.  at  Hartford  June  10,  1865.  Among 
her  works  were  Letter*  to  YUIIIII/  Latlien  (1833),  Ziiaeiidorjf, 
and  other  /'aemt  (1835),  l>ueuhii«tnn,andnl.her  Pomu  (1841), 
r'l<<f*'iut  M,  i,hf,-ifs  of  Forelr/n  Lfintlt  (1842),  PtiMt  Merldlini 
(1854),  and  a  posthumous  autobiography,  Letters  of  Life 
(IStU'i).  Two  volumes  of  her  selected  poems  appeared  in 
London  1841,  and  a  choice  edition,  illustrated  by  Darley, 
was  published  at  New  York  ISIS. 

Signen'za  y  Gongora,  de  (CARLOS),  b.  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  1645;  educated  in  the  university  of  that  city  ; 
became  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Mexico;  was  for 
twenty  years  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
acquiring  so  great  a  reputation  for  erudition  as  to  be  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  royal  cosmographer;  wrote  several 
treatises  on  Mexican  history  and  antiquities;  was  director 
of  the  military  school  at  Mexico;  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Andres  de  Pf's  against  the  French  establishments 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  1 693 ;  planned  the  fortifications 
of  Pensacola;  published  maps  of  the  Florida  coast,  a  de- 
scription of  the  Bay  of  Galvcston,  brief  histories  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  of  the  city  of  Queretaro,  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  a  topography  of  Mexico,  and  several 
volumes  of  poems  of  a  highly  ornate  character,  all  in 
Latin,  and  left  many  works  in  MS.,  some  of  which  were 
dc-t  roved  by  a  fire  in  June,  1092.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  1693.  D.  in  Mexico  Aug.  22,  1700.  His  name  is 
the  most  famous  one  in  the  literary  annals  of  New  Spain 
during  the  colonial  period,  but  his  works  are  now  rarely  to 
be  seen  in  Mexico,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  forgotten. 

Sikhs,  the  "  disciples  "  (so  the  name  imports)  of  certain 
religious  teachers  in  1'pper  Indin  who  have  played  a  notable 
part  in  Indian  history  during  the  last  100  years. 

Modern  Hinduism  has  not  universally  remained  the  dead 
level  of  idolatry  thai  it  is  often  conceived.  All  over  India. 

•This  article,  has  beeu  read  and  approved  by  Gen.  Albert'fJ. 


and  at  various  times  in  the  last  800  years,  there  have  been 
mo\  emeu!  -  towards  some  sort  of  spiritual  revival,  originat- 
ing generally  with  brooding  indniduals  of  the  unlearned 
classes,  who  hungered  tor  something  better  than  the  pop- 
ular superstitions.  Abandonments  oj  caste  and  of  idol- 
worship  have  been  frequent,  but  not  universal,  chariietcr- 
of  tlie-e  reforms.  Mo-t  of  them  have  been  connected  (it  is 
not  easy  to  say  why)  with  what  is  called  \'ni*lt>nirrt  doc- 
trine. Pome  of  these  ili--enticnt  l.oilie-  ha\e  died  away, 
but  yet  have  left  a  permanent  leaven  in  the  shape  of  in- 
numerable popular  verses ;  some  have  hardened  into  mere 
sectarian  idolatries;  others  have  settled  into  Quietisf  so- 
:  cietics  :  none  have  developed  into  a  nation  but  the  Sikhs. 
The  original  founder  of  th»  Sikh  doctrine  was  Nanak,  born 
|  near  Lahore  in  110'J,  of  the  Khatri  caste,  warriors  once, 
but  then  and  now  oftener  traders.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
roamed  not  only  over  India,  but  through  Persia  to  Mecca. 
I  At  last  he  returned  home  to  resume  hi-*  place  in  the  liouse- 
!  hold,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  preaching  fervently, 
if  somewhat  vaguely,  to  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  alike, 
the  worship  of  one  (iod,  virtue,  nnd  tolerance.  He  did  not 
apparently  claim  a  miraculous  commission,  nor  did  he  at- 
tempt to  change  social  usages;  he  appeared  to  recognize 
both  Mohammed  and  the  Hindu  incarnations  as  bearing 
divine  missions;  he  gave  no  encouragement  to  asceticism, 
and  he  retained  ordinary  Hindu  language  as  to  trans- 
migration and  kindred  tenets.  Nanak  died  in  1539.  A 

line  of  GuXis,  or  chief  teachers,  su< eded  him,  and  the 

belief  was  held,  on  the  traditional  deathbed  assurance  of 
Nanak,  that  the  spirit  of  the  latter  became  immanent  in 
each  of  the  line  successively.  Hargovind,  the  sixth  of  the 
Gnrus,  was  the  first  to  become  a  man  of  war  and  of  the 
chase.  His  descendant.  Tegh  Bahadur,  the  ninth  of  the 
line,  was  executed  by  the  Moghul's  government  in  1675. 
When  led  to  death  he  girt  the  sword  of  Hargovind  upon 
his  own  young  son,  Govind,  the  tenth  and  last  and  most 
memorable  of  the  Gfirtis.  Govind  not  only  deepened  the 
warlike  stamp  already  for  some  time  impressed  on  the 
"disciples,"  but  deliberately  fixed  his  aim  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hated  Mohammedan  power,  and  strove  to  recast 
and  inspire  the  Sikh  organization  as  a  militant  Church 
and  nation  devoted  to  that  task.  Govind  died  (1708)  by  an 
act  of  private  revenge;  his  own  children  had  been  butchered 
by  the  Mohammedans ;  he  named  no  successor ;  he  declared 
(the  Sikh  tradition  says)  that  the  fated  ten  had  come,  and 
thenceforward  the  Guru  would  be  present  with  the  com- 
munity in  spirit  only. 

Neither  Nanak  nor  Oovind  formally  abolished  caste, 
but  practically  their  institute,  receiving  disciples  from  all 
classes,  wrought  in  that  direction.  Govind  enjoined  that 
God  was  to  be  worshipped  without  images,  but  beheld  in 
the  body  of  the  Klifilmi  or  Congregation  of  the  Faithful. 
All  Sikhs  were  to  be  initiated  by  one  rite;  they  were  to  be 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Guru.  They 
were  to  honor  Nanak  and  his  successors:  to  bow  in  rever- 
ence only  before  the,  holy  Granfh  or  Book  :  to  bathe  ir-  yiC 
holy  pool  of  Amritsar;  to  look  to  war  as  their  occupation 
and  field  of  desert.  Steel  was  to  be  their  sn°.ed  emblem  ; 
sweetened  water  stirred  with  steel  in  tde  presence  of  five 
811 
dru 
Sikh  i. 

champion"),  to  keep /his  locks  unshorn,  and  dress  in  blue, 
to  abstain  from  tobicco;  and  their  salutation  was  to  be 
"Victory  to  the  Gfirff-V  The  toleration  of  Nanak,  at  least 
as  regarded  Mohammedans,  formed  no  part  of  Govind's 
teaching.  , 

We  have  mentioned  the  Book.  The  Aili  Gi-riiil'h,  or  First 
Sacred  Bo^k,  was  compiled  by  Arjfin,  the  fifth  Gfirfi,  about 
the  year/1600.  It  is  a  miscellany  of  verses,  moral  and 
mystica/f,  ascribed  in  part  to  Nilnak  and  his  successors,  in 
part  t«5  earlier  teachers.  A  supplementary  work,  compiled 
by  Gjbvind,  known  as  the  Grnnl'h  of  the  tenth  king  (or 
ponUlf),  is  a  stranger  hotch-potch,  embracing  prayers  and 
byjftins,  narratives  of  Govind's  own  history  and  exploits, 
m/vthologicnl  legends,  and  several  series  of  stories,  one  of 
*hich  would  seem  to  be  that  known  in  mcdiiwal  burope 
fes  the  Tale  of  the  Seven  Masters.f 

f     AmHtmr,  "the  Lake  of  Ambrosia,"  was  dug  by  Ram 
J  Das,  the  fourth  Gfirfi.     Round  it  hns  gathered  a  large  and 
/  busy  city,  now  holding  more  than  100.000  souls.     In  the 
!  centre  of  the  pool  stands  the  most  sacred  edifice  of  the 
Sikhs,   the    Hari-Mnndir.    enshrining   the    holy   original 
Grant'h.     The  building,  thickly  gilt  all  over,  is  joined  to 
the  quavs  bv  a  marble  bridge,  and  the  porches  and  quays 
are  the 'haunt  of  the  AMti*  or  "servants  of  the 
This  order  claims  its  origin  from  Govind.     They  are,  or 
were,  devotees  and  fanatics  of  an  active  kind,  who  denied 

t  An  Enslislt  version  of  the  Silch  sacred  books  Islnpreparntion 
hv  the  Rev  E  Trumpp,  a  German  missionary,  to  be  published 
at  the  expense  ""  " 


sweetened  water  stirred  with  steel  in  tde  presence 
Sikhs,  and   then   partly   sprinkled   on  the  novice,  partly 
:lrunk  by  him,  formed  the  initiatory  rite.     Each  initiated 
Sikh  was  to  assume  the  title  of  Siii'/h  (Sinlin,  "  a  lion,"  "  a 


Trumpp,  a  Herman  missiomm 
of  the  India  office  in  London. 
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all  earthly  masters,  and  went  about  with  naked  swords,  the 
self-constituted  and  irascible  champions  and  censors  of  the 
Khalsa.  Thev  ulone  keep  up  the  blue  dress;  they  carry 
the  holy  steel  generally  in  the  form  of  a  sharp  discus  round 
the  peaked  turban. 

Besides  the  warlike  disciples  of  Govmd  and  his  fore- 
runners, there  was  a  class  of  Sikhs  which  at  an  early 
period  disapproved  of  the  secular  turn  taken  by  the  innjor- 
itv  and  gave  themselves  more  strictly  to  devotion,  chum- 
in,-  Sri  Chand.  NYmak's  son,  as  their  teacher.  Represen- 
tatives of  these  are  found  in  many  Indian  cities,  sometimes 
gathered  in  convent*  and  devoting  their  time  to  theistie 
worship  and  the  perusal  of  the  A<li  Oraafh.  The  bulk 
of  the  Sikh  converts  was  derived  from  the  great  .lat  race, 
which  forms  a  largo  part  of  the  population  in  N.  W.  India 
and  of  the  drv  countries  near  the  Indus.  The  special 
nurseries  of  the  Sikhs  have  been  (N.  of  the  Satlej)  the  dis- 
tricts round  Lahore  and  to  the  N.  of  that  city;  (S.  of  the 
Satlcj).  the  districts  of  the  Patiala  state.  The  former,  often 
called  Mi'iiijlin  or  .Midland,  became  the  seat  of  greatest  Sikh 
power:  the  latter,  sometimes  called  Al&lwa,®  is  the  seat  of 
largest  Sikh  population. 

The  Sikhs  present  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of 
moral  causes  on  the  outer  man.  From  a  sect  they  have 
become  a  nation,  not  only  with  a  national  spirit,  but  with 
a  strongly  characteristic  physique  and  physiognomy. 
Among  all  the  bronze-tinted  races  they  present  probably 
the  finest  examples  in  existence  of  manly  beauty  and  dig- 
nity of  aspect,  whether  as  princes  or  warriors.  Three 
kindred  chiefs  of  the  Malwa  Sikhs,  the  rajas  of  Patiala, 
Jhfnd,  and  Naba,  who  were  present  at  a  state  reception 
by  the  governor-general  (Lord  Canning)  in  1860,  have 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  present  writer.  All  three 
were  tall  men,  the  first  two  gigantic.  Jhfnd  was  ad- 
vanced in  life,  but  Patiala,  in  his  prime,  flashing  in  steel 
and  gold  cloth,  was  the  ideal  of  a  Hindu  Phoebus.  The 
moral  repute  of  the  Sikhs  is  not  high,  but  in  valor  they 
are  not  below  their  looks,  as  they  have  often  shown  in 
fighting  both  against  and  in  the  British  line  of  battle. 
The  whole  body  drew  extraordinary  spirit  and  life  from 
the  pride  and  union  inspired  by  Govind's  Inntitnte«. 

We  revert  to  history.  The  Sikhs,  after  Govind's  death, 
were  sorely  crushed,  and  for  years  little  heard  of.  But  the 
crumbling  of  the  Moghul  power,  and  the  repeated  invasions 
of  India,  first  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  then  by  Ahmed  Shah  the 
Afghan,  favored  their  revival  and  trained  them  in  war.  In 
1763  we  read  of  40,000  Sikhs  defeating  the  Afghan  gov- 
ernor of  Delhi  near  Sirhind.  Tradition  tells  how  the  dis- 
persing victors,  as  they  rode  through  the  land,  stripped 
raiment  and  accoutrements  to  cast  into  the  villages,  marking 
them  as  prize.  By  1785  the  Sikhs,  forming  a  rude  confed- 
eracy, with  annual  diets  at  Amritsar,  were  predominant  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  their  armed  force  was  not 
loss  than  70,000,  all  horsemen. 

Ranjft  Singh,  a  boy  of  extraordinary  daring  and  genius, 
o-ifceeded  his  father,  the  Sikh  chief  of  Gujranwala,  in 
1792.  jV*njft  was  already  a  personage  to  be  negotiated 
with  when  Ijike,  in  hot  pursuit  of  Jeswant  Rao  Holkar, 
first  showed  British  colors  on  the  Satlej  in  1805.  At  the 
same  period  was  he"i4  the  last  diet  of  the  Sikh  common- 
wealth. The  European  power  barred  Ranjft  S.  of  the 
Satlcj,  but  beyond  that  ri?^r  his  dominion  extended  rap- 
idly. By  1823  he  ruled  as\king  the  whole  Panjab,  in- 
cluding Multan,  with  Kashmf r  «nd  the  Afghitn  province  of 
Peshawar.  He  had  long  establisfowla  disciplined  infantry, 
for  which  the  Sikhs  afforded  excellent  Kiaterial,  and  about 
1S22  he  had  been  joined  by  several  able  officers  of  the 
Bonaparte  school  (Ventura,  Allard,  Court,  AVitabile).  In 
1838  the  English  governor-general  (Lord  Auckland },  moved 
by  apprehension  of  Russian  intrigue,  took  up  the  ill-fated 
scheme  of  displacing  the  de  facto  rulers  in  Afghanistan 
and  setting  up  Shah  Shfija,  a'n  ex-king  of  AhmedX'Shah's 
family.  In  this  scheme  Ranjft  was  reluctantly  associated. 
He  died  whilst  the  expedition  was  still  advancing  oft  Ka- 
bul, June  27,  1839,  in  age  fifty-nine  years,  but  oldV  in 
constitution.  He  had  always  been  apt  to  plunge  into  ijts 
of  debauchery,  and  such  habits  grew  on  him  in  later  life- 
His  civil  rule  preserved  a  rough  order  and  security,  but  the 
energies  at  his  disposal  were  mainly  devoted  to  war,  and 
instead  of  the  undisciplined  horsemen  of  his  youth,  he  left 
behind  him  a  trained  army  of  50,000  disciplined  soldiers, 
besides  as  many  more  well-armed  irregulars,  and  300  field 
guns.  He  had  always  managed  to  keep  peace  with  Eng- 
land, though  suspicion  was  often  rife  on  both  sides. 

Under  Ranjft  the  most  prominent  figures  long  were 
three  Rajput  brothers,  who  had  risen  by  assiduity  and  his 
favor  to  the  rank  of  rdja  and  the  possession  of  the  import- 
ant fief  of  Jamu.  By  their  head,  the  wily  Gfilab  Singh, 
the  Sikh  dominion  had  been  in  1835  extended  to  Ladak, 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  proper  Malwa,  in  Central  India. 


and  even  (in  1840,  after  Ranjft's  death)  to  Balti,  both  in 
the  Tibetan  region.  Gulab  Singh's  captain,  Zora war  Singh, 
then  advanced  beyond  the  Indus  sources  to  the  holy  lakes 
of  Mansarowar,  near  which  his  force  was  surrounded,  in 
midwinter  and  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  by  Tibeto-Chinese 
troops  from  Lhassa,  and  overpowered.  The  leader  slain, 
the  officers  taken,  the  mass  perished ;  and  a  few  frost- 
maimed  wretches,  sole  relies  of  this  adventurous  band, 
brought  the  tale  to  the  British  post  at  Almora,  having  fled 
across  passes  16,000  feet  high.  This  episode  seemed  to  de- 
serve record,  but  such  adventurers  employed  few,  and  the 
gathered  mass  of  military  energy,  having  no  field  abroad, 
spent  itself  in  strife  at  home.  Ranjft's  son,  Kharak Singh, 
nn  imbecile  person,  succeeded  him,  but  died  a  year  later 
(Nov.  5,  1840),  and  the  same  day  saw  Kharak's  son  and 
successor  perish  by  the  fall  of  a  gateway.  Sher  Singh,  a 
disowned  son  of  Ranjft,  was  proclaimed  by  aid  of  the 
soldiery,  now  the  real  masters.  He  was  murdered  in  1843, 
and  succeeded  by  a  child,  Dhalfp,  ascribed  to  Ranjft's  latter 
days.  A  regime  of  donatives,  conspiracies,  murders,  and 
ail-but  anarchy  dragged  on  for  two  years  more.  The  Eng- 
lish government  dreaded  to  precipitate  collision  by  ample 
preparations,  and  yet  what  was  actually  done  in  prepara- 
tion armed  and  stimulated  the  Sikh  army,  which  at  last 
(Dec.  11-14,  1845}  poured  across  the  frontier  river  Satlej. 
An  attack  made  by  the  British  (Dec.  21-22)  on  the  Sikh 
ramp  (at  P'hfrushahr,  more  commonly  since  written  Feroz- 
shahr,  10  miles  from  Ferozpur),  partially  Intrenched  and 
strongly  armed,  was  in  the  end  successful  with  the  capture 
of  70  guns  ;  but  the  success  was  hard  to  win.  The  skill 
of  the  Sikh  artillery  and  the  firmness  of  the  infantry  sur- 
prised the  British  officers  and  shook  the  Sepoys.  After  some 
minor  actions  the  new  position  which  the  Sikhs  had  in- 
trenched at  Subraon  on  the  Satlej,  covering  a  boat-bridge, 
was  stormed  (Feb.  10,  1846),  and  the  Sikhs  driven  into  the 
river  with  great  carnage. 

Treaties  which  followed  kept  up  Sikh  rule  in  the  name 
of  Dhalfp  Singh,  with  a  British  resident  in  supervision. 
Two  years  of  this  ended  in  another  war,  which  began  with 
the  revolt  of  the  governor  of  Multan  and  the  murder  of 
two  British  officers  there.  After  the  capture  of  Multan  and 
several  pitched  battles  the  strength  of  the  Sikhs  was  broken 
at  Gujerat  (Feb.  21,  1849),  and  the  whole  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  British  India,  except  Kashmir,  which  had  been 
made  over  to  Gulab  Singh  in  1846.f  The  ablest  men  were 
selected  for  the  administration  of  the  new  province,  headed 
successively  by  the  brothers  Henry  and  John  Lawrence, 
and  unusual  liberality  of  expenditure  was  allowed  on 
works  of  improvement.  These  things  made  due  impres- 
sion, and  eight  years  later  (1857),  when  a  day  of  trial 
came  for  the  British  in  India,  the  stability  of  this  new 
province  became  a  base  for  the  first  steps  toward  the  re- 
covery of  power  in  the  Ganges  valley.  The  Sikhs  were 
eminently  loyal  to  their  now  rulers,  and  many  of  them  did 
noble  service  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.  Many  since 
then  have  served  well  beyond  sea — e.  y.  in  China  and  in 
Abyssinia.f 

Powerful  as  the  Sikhs  became  on  their  native  soil,  alike 
from  union  and  from  character,  they  never  formed  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  population  of  their  own  territory. 
Their  present  number  is  about  1,000,000  on  both  sides  of 
the  Satlej,  and  these  appear  to  form  about  one-seventh  of 
the  population  of  those  districts  which  contain  Sikhs  in 
any  numbers. 

Ranjft's  reign  had  already  tended  to  weaken  some  of  the 
stronger  elements  in  Sikhism,  and  under  the  impartial 
level  of  English  rule  its  spirit  has  been  still  further  weak- 
ened. The  political  bond  and  aspirations  that  invigorated 
the  Khalsa  no  longer  exist :  and  as  regards  religious  en- 
thusiasm, the  tendency  of  the  educated  few  is  to  latitudi- 
narianism,  and  that  of  the  mass  of  yeomen  to  lapse  more 
and  more  into  ordinary  Hindu  superstitions.  The  number 
of  initiations  at  Amritsar  has  diminished,  and  though  the 
Sikh  landholders  are  waxing  richer,  the  amount  of  volun- 
tary offerings  at  the  holy  places  has  greatly  declined. 
Should  the  British  rule  continue  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, it  seems  probable  that  the  Sikhs  will  have  become 
practically  reabsorbed  in  Hinduism.  Should  any  calamity 
to  that  power  (which  God  forbid  !)  open  a  political  field  be- 
fore this  rcahsorption,  the  Sikhs  may  still  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  Indian  history.  H.  YULE. 

Sili'liim.  a  district  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  (Bengal 
presidency,  British  India),  duo  N.  of  Calcutta,  of  12.'J4 
sq.  m.,  with,  in  1872,  94,712  inhabitants,  among  which  are 
16,709  Booddhists  from  the  Leptsha  tribe  of  Tibetan  origin. 
Chief  place,  Darjiling,  with  an  elevation  of  71 68  feet,  a  mean 

+  The  young  Maharaja  Dhallp  Singh  was  consigned,  with  a 
settlement  of  £20,000  a  year,  to  an  English  guardian.    He  spon- 
•  tunrnusly  became  a  Christian,  and  has  long  lived  in  England. 
\JIn  1858  there  were    nearly  21,000  genuine  Sikhs  serving 
uyider  the  British  colors.    There  are  now  about  14,000. 
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nnninil  temperature  of  .ril.l°,  and  a  rainfall  "f  l.'!0  itndie-  : 
it  is  7*  mill--  from  the  fool  of  tin-  hills,  uii.l  i-  readied 
from  Calcutta  in  it  journey  oi  from  three  t«>  four  days. 
Originally  a  com  alesrent  depot  Cor  sick  soldiers,  I'arjiling 
i-  now  a  flourishing  civil  station  with  numerous  Kuropean 
rc-i  Icnls.  situated  on  a  spur  of  I  lie  giir.intie  mountains,  ex- 
ceeding 28.000  (Vol.  which  cover  the  northern  |.ait  of  the 

distiicl.  The  planlill.T  of  tea  Mini  einelioii:i  proved  ex- 
tremely  profitable.  Ill  I  .s  1 1  was  mad.  the  first  trial  with 
tin-  tea-plant  ;  now  OS.  I'.Mi  acres  are  h--M  a-  tea  u'ai  'I'M-,  of 

wlih-'n  I:;,. 'Id. i  !i:i>,  c  Keen  bnni'_'!it  under  cultivation,  an'l  in 
l>71  the  produce  was  ;t,tiOO,000  pounds.  The.  planlatinn 
of  cinchona  had  full  success;  :;,0llli.oim  red  liark  tNM 
ami  .'i.tMMI.IMIO  other  sorts  have  been  planteil,  which  in 
1S7I  produce, 1  ;',',*,  II).")  pounds  of  dry  hark.  Tho  district 
was  acquired  in  I  s:l.,  IVolu  the  native  -tale  of  Sikkim,  and 
extended  in  IS-IIMil  ill  the  treaties  with  the  raja  of  Sik- 
kin),  whose  dominions  are  now  reduced  to  an  area  of  2544 
s<(.  in.,  with  a  population  of  7000  souls.  Kice,  millet,  or- 
anges, and  some  sorts  of  a  common  Tibetan  cloth  are  the 
principal  articles  of  production;  the  revenue  of  the  raja 
nj.oM-1  to  amount  to  7000  rupees,  exclusive  of  the 
hea\  \  transit-duties  and  tolls  to  be  paid  on  crossing  rivers 

Spanned   by    bridges.  E.M1L  SdlLAGIXTWKIT. 

Sila'nion  [5iAai<.W],   b.   at  Athens,  flourished   about 

11.  Oi  -'20,  a  self-taught  statuary  (,M  tidier  from  Pliny)  of  the 

i  founded  chiefly  by  SCOPAS  (which  see).     Among  his 

works  may  be  named  a  figure  of  Theseus,  a  statue  of  Plato, 

one  .if  Coiinna,  one  of  Sappho,  and  particularly  a  Jocanta 

ft  rli'   I'nint  <>i  Itt  fitli,  where  the  deathly  pallor  of  the  coun- 

•o  was  produced  from  mixing  silver  with  the  bronze 

of  the  statue.     (0.  MUllcr,  Ancient  An,  j)  :;oii,  :: ;  Sillig, 

Iti't.  Arti/.,  s.  v.)  II.  DIIISI.ER. 

Sile'nus,  in  (Grecian  mythology,  a  son  of  Pan  and  Gea, 
or  of  Hermes,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sileni,  a  group  of  satyrs ; 
educated  (lie  young  Bacchus,  and  accompanied  him  after- 
ward on  his  campaign  against  the  giants,  when  he  Blow 
Knccladus.  When  ho  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he  had  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  a  temple  was  erected  for  him  at 
Elis,  In  art  he  is  always  represented  as  an  old  man,  bald, 
with  goat's  ears,  drunk,  riding  on  an  ass  or  borne  by  satyrs. 
In  the  oldest  comic  plays  in  Greek  he  seems  to  have  played 
a  very  prominent  part. 

Silc'sia,  province  of  Prussia,  S.  of  the  provinces  of 
Brandenburg  and  1'osen,  bounded  E.  by  Poland,  S.  by 
.Moravia  and  liohciuia,  and  W.  by  Saxony.  Area,  15,547 
sq.  in.  P.  3,707,167,  of  whom  1,760,341  are  Protestants, 
1. Silt;. 138  Roman  Catholics,  and  46,629  Jews;  about  two- 
fil'ths  speak  the  Polish  or  other  Slavic  languages,  the  rest 
German.  Along  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  the 
country  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  but  the  whole  central 
part  is  tlat.  traversed  by  the  Oder  and  its  tributaries.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Grain,  flax, 
hemp,  oil-plants,  tobacco,  beets,  anil  hops  are  extensively 
cultivated.  An  excellent  breed  of  sheep  is  kept,  yielding 
a  very  fine  wool,  and  important  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  an-  carried  on.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
pnu  ince  is  considerable,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  being  abun- 
dant. Cap.  Breslau. 

Silesia  was  from  the  sixth  century  inhabited  partly  by 
German,  partly  by  Slavic  tribes,  and  formed  a  fief  or — as 
it  was  divided  between  several  dukes — several  fiefs,  first  of 
the  Polish,  then  of  the  Bohemian  crown.  In  1537  tho  duke 
of  Licgnitz  and  tho  elector  of  Brandenburg  made  an  agree- 
ment that  if  either  of  the  two  reigning  lines  became  extinct 
its  possessions  should  fall  to  the  other.  In  1675  the  ducal 
family  died  out,  but  the  German  emperor  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  agreement  of  1537,  and  incor- 
poraled  Licgnitz  and  the  other  ducal  possessions  as  a  lapsed 
lief  of  I'.oliemia  into  the  Austrian  empire.  In  1740,  Fred- 
erick II.  marched,  without  declaring  war,  into  Silesia,  and 
I  the  dominions  which  according  to  the  agreement  of 
1.V.7  were  his.  and  after  three  bloody  wars  with  Austria  (1740 
-42,  171 1-45,  and  1756-63),  kept  them.  Under  the  Prussian 
government  the  province  has  developed  greatly,  and  it  forms 
now  one  of  tho  richest  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Silesia,  Austrian,  province  of  Austria,  between  Prus- 
-i;i  and  .Moravia,  comprises  an  area  of  1963  sq.  m.,  with 
513,352  inhabitants,  of  whom  4:1 1.7  JO  arc  Roman  Catholics 
and  72.HIS  Protestants.  The  northern  part  is  covered  by 
the  Budetes  ;  the  rest  is  flat,  though  high.  The  climate  is 
somewhat  rigorous,  but  healthy.  Good  crops  of  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats  arc  raised,  cattle,  sheep,  and  bees  arc  cxten- 
shcly  reared,  and  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  coal  are  mined. 
Cap.  Troppau. 

Sil'houctte  [named  from  M.  de  Silhouette,  a  parsi- 
monious French  statesman  of  tho  last  century;  hence, 
cheap,  plain],  a  figure  in  profile  cut  out  of  black  paper  with 
tho  scissors.  Silhouette  work  has.  of  late  years  been  dr. 
vatcd  to  the  rank  of  meritorious  art  by  the  lato  Paul 


Konewkaand  other-,  li-nn  -  of  a  surprising  degree  of  natu- 
ralness bein_r  produced  in  solid  black.  There  are  also  relics 
of  similar  work  of  much  merit  done  by  the  ancients. 

Sil'ica,  or  Silicic  Acid  [old  name.  «i7-j  .-  l.at.  nUr, 
"  flintstone  :"  tier.  A'"-'/-/-/-.  A » -«l*<iiii-f  ;  l-'r. 
in  ','!••  «//,Y/yur],  tho  dioxide  of  the  element  *ili>-i->i,  which, 
next  to  oxy.'rn,  i<  the  most  abundant  of  the  element-  that 
make  up  tlie  s,,lid  cni-t  of  the  earth.  The  abundant  min 
eral  ijiturtz  is  pure  siliea,  and  the  great  mass  of  rocks  and 
soils  is  made  up  of  different  compounds  of  silica  with 
met  :i  I  lie  bases.  Among  the  coiiimoiie-t  mineral-,  the  BfaBl 
vary  from  t>i"fit>  ami  jtlilinf^iili.  ma<_rne-ia  micas  (40  and 
41  per  cent,  of  silica  i.  up  t"  nn<«<-'n-iti .  or  pota.-h  mica  (40 
per  cent.) ;  the  ri/, •...,-,  ,««  vary  from  50  to  55  per  cent. :  the 
ampkibofa  from  aO  to  .'»s  per  cent.;  the  htdtpan  from 
unnrt /i it'-,  or  lime- feld -par,  \'-\  per  cent.,  and  lul>i'>nl:,i-ili ,  or 
lime-soda  feldspar,  '.)'.',  per  cent.,  and  <irt!i''i-lux> .  or  potash 
feldspar,  O.i  per  rent.,  to  the  soda-feldspars,  o//pv«iV.c.-.  and 
nil, iti',  which  contain  respecti\  ely  62  and  69  per  rent. 
Among  other  common  silicates  art;  the  i/oV"^*,  averaging 
in  percentage  of  silica  about  37;  the  touri/mltix*,  '.'>*;  the 
<l>i  ,'in'tn,  40  ;  tho  tcrpeiilinrfi,  4  1  ;  the  kiinlint,  46  ;  the  till?*, 
lij.  eti'.  The  composition  of  silica  is  SiOj — 

Containing  silicon 46.67 

Aud  oxygen 

100.UO 
(See  SILICON.) 

Quartz,  which  occurs  in  crystalline  form  in  granites  and 
other  rocks,  also  makes  up  sea-sand  (true),  sandstones,  mid 
a  large  portion  of  most  soils,  gravels,  and  pebbles.  Quartz 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohcdral  or  hexagonal  system 
curring  usually  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six- 
sided  pyramids.  Its  exact  density  at  zero,  when  pure  and 
homogeneous,  is  2.662,  as  first  determined  by  the  writer. 
(C.  Devillc  gives  2.663;  Breithaupt's  maximum  figures,  at 
normal  temperatures,  are  2.658  and  2.659;  mean,  2.66.) 
Its  hardness  is  between  those  of  feldspar  and  topaz.  It 
polarizes  light  in  the  manner  called  i-ircultir  polarization. 
(See  LIGHT.)  Quartz  presents  a  good  many  minor  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  may  possibly  be  allotropen  (see  Aui'n-- 
l,h:-,ii,  under  ISOMEBIKM),  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
amorphous  forms,  like  ftyitte*,  chtilcedtmic*,  /tor/txfouc*, 
/lint*,  etc.,  which  are  often  but  slightly  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies,  and  have  densities  approaching  to  quartz,  are 
mixtures,  or  quartz  itself  in  a  crypto-cryitullitte  condition. 
Amethy»t,  the  common  gem,  is  one  of  the  colored  varieties 
of  quartz,  the  cause  of  the  color  of  which  is  not  yet  settled, 
some  attributing  it  to  manganese,  some  to  titanic  acid,  and 
some  to  iron.  Rock-cryetat  includes  the  transparent,  color- 
less, crystalline  varieties,  which  are  sometimes  used  for  mak- 
ing lenses  and  spectacles,  also  for  prisms,  the  hardness  being 
a  great  advantage  as  a  safeguard  against  injury.  Groups 
of  transparent  rock-crystals  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
objects  presented  to  us  by  nature,  and  when  large  are  often 
valued  at  large  sums.  Rock-crystal  is  often  found  envelop- 
ing, or  enclosing  within  it,  other  beautifully  crystallized 
minerals,  sometimes  in  slender  needles  of  great  length 
penetrating  regular  transparent  quartz-crystals  of  great 
size  through  and  through,  proving  that  they  existed  before 
the  quartz  was  concreted  around  them.  We  also  often 
find  cavities  within  such  crystals  containing  liquids, 
sometimes  water,  sometimes  a  saline  solution,  and  some- 
times hydrocarbon  compounds  of  great  volatility  which 
boil  below  the  normal  temperature.  Some  believe  they 
have  observed  liquid  carbonic  ncid  in  these  cavities.  All 
these  facts  demonstrate  the  fact  of  the  crystallization  of 
quartz  from  mluti/m  in  water  or  other  liquid  medium,  and 
the  existence  of  enormous  compression  at  the  time  of  the 
process.  Milky  quartz  is  a  variety  exceedingly  common 
as  a  gangue  or  vein-stone  of  metallic  sulphides,  and  there- 
fore generally  constituting  gold  quartz,  as  the  gold  of  this 
either  exists  in  combination  with  such  metallic  sulphides 
or  has  been  sot  free  by  their  decomposition  and  removal. 
There  are  other  important  varieties  of  this  mineral  quartz, 
which  will  be  found  described  in  works  on  mineralogy.  (See, 
for  example,  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  pp.  189-198.) 

Tridymite. — A  species  of  mineral  silica,  crystallizing  in 
the  same  system  as  quartz,  but  so  far  below  it  in  density, 
this  being  about  2.3,  as  to  constitute  an  undoubted  allo- 
tropie  form  of  silica.  It  was  discovered  by  Von  Rath. 
Annanite. — Meteoric  quartz ;  another  crystalline  silica  al- 
lotrope,  observed  by  Maskelyne  in  the  meteorite  of 
Breitenbach.  Its  crystallization  is  right-rhombic,  and  its 
density  about  2.25. 

Amorphous  Forma  of  Silica. — Silica  when  precipitated 
from  solution,  and  when  fused  (to  accomplish  which  re- 
quires an  intense  heat  like  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame), 
assumes  the  density  2.225,  and  in  this  form  is  highly  sol- 
uble in  caustic  alkalies — to  a  small  extent  in  many  saline 
solutions,  and  even  in  pure  water.  This  is  the  form  in 
which  silica  is  left  in  the  decomposition  of  many  natural 
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lied-  is  made  up  i-hielly  of  microscopic  sihcious  shells. 
(See  'IVKI-SOKIA.  where  some  of  these  are  pictured.)  Silica, 
in  tin-  f..rm  of  hydrates,  enters  more  or  less  into  solution 
in  all  river-waters  and  is  thus  continually  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  in  the  water  of  which  analysis  indicates  its  pres- 
ence in  minute  proportion.  This  proportion  is,  however, 
kept  from  increasing  by  a  constant  process  of  depletion 
that  is  going  on  through  the  agency  of  life.  The  super- 
ficial waters  of  the  ocean  are  indeed  populated  with  minute 
beings,  either  animal  or  vegetable — it  is  not  certain  which, 
(hooch  most  probably  the  latter— which  possess  silicious 
skeletons  (similar  to  the  Infusoria  above  referred  to).  These 
continually  die  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  floor  of 
the  deep  ocean  is  continually  accumulating,  in  this  form 
of  organized  matter,  the  silica  brought  down  by  rivers 
from  the  land.  The  relations  of  silica  to  life  upon  the 
land  are  highly  important.  Of  the  animal  kingdom  it  is 
but  a  very  trifling,  and  possibly  wholly  unimportant,  con- 
stituent, but  to  many  plants  silica  has  just  the  same  rela- 
tion that  trie-aide  fkotpkott  has  to  most  animals — that  is, 
silica  is  the  main  material  of  the  plant-skeleton.  Of  the 
ashes  of  plant-stems,  particularly,  silica  is  often  found  to 
be  a  large  constituent;  thus,  in  ash  of  rye-straw  is  found 
65  per  cent.,  of  potato-stems  36  per  cent.,  and  of  wheat- 
straw  as  much  as  73  per  cent.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  existence  in  soils,  for  growing  this  class  of  plants,  of 
silica  in  such  form  that  it  may  pass  in  solution  into  the 
roots— namely,  in  the  form  of  soluble  silica,  or  more  prob- 
ably that  of  hydrated  silica.  Many  soils  are  doubtless 
barren  from  lack  only  of  silica,  their  most  abundant  con- 
stituent, in  its  soluble  forms. 

Silicic  hydrates  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  several 
methods.  If  solutions  of  soluble  glass  (see  WATER-GLASS) 
are  treated  with  acids,  hydrate  of  silica  precipitates  in 
gelatinous  form.  This,  if  well  washed  and  dried  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  gives,  according  to  Doveri,  a  product  of  the 
composition  3Si02.2H20,  which  was  converted  at  212°  F. 
into  3Si02.H20,  the  same  as  Von  Rath's  native  opal,  referred 
to  above.  Hydrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silii-on  (see  SILICON,  COMPOUNDS  OP) 
on  water.  Fuchs  obtained  thus  the  above  trisilicic  mono- 
hydrate,  and  another,  a  tetrasilicic  monohydrate  (4Si02.- 
HjO).  Ebelmen  also  obtained  a  definite  hydrate  (28103.- 
3H20)  as  a  transparent  solid  glass  by  the  action  of  air  upon 
tilicic  ether.  Unfortunately,  no  record  exists  of  the  den- 
sities of  any  of  these  definite  hydrates,  which  would  have 
been  of  great  value  in  relation  to  the  study  of  the  opals, 
tripolis,  sinters,  and  other  native  hydrates.  The  investi- 
gations of  Graham  upon  the  hydrates  and  upon  solutions 
in  water  of  silica  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance. 
By  DIALYSIS  (which  see)  the  great  English  chemist  obtained 
a  solution  of  5  per  cent,  of  silica  in  pure  water,  which 
may  be  boiled  rapidly  down  to  14  per  cent,  if  no  gelatini- 
zation  is  allowed  on  the  edges.  This  solution  is  tasteless, 
with  a  feeble  acid  reaction.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it 
passes  spontaneously  into  a  transparent  jelly.  Addition 
of  a  little  muriatic  acid  or  an  alkali  tends  to  preserve  it. 
Carbonic  acid  coagulates  it,  also  alkaline  and  earthy  carbon- 
ates in  minute  proportion.  Added  to  a  solution  at  gelatine, 
this  precipitates,  together  with  the  silica,  about  in  equal 
parts.  This  solution  evaporates  to  a  lustrous  transparent 
glass  of  composition  Si02.H20,  containing  22  percent.  HjO. 
Density  not  stated.  (For  the  relations  of  silica  in  soils  to 
organic  matter  see  HUMUS,  last  paragraph.)  II.  WURTZ. 

Silicates,  Chemistry  and  Classification  of.  The 
number  of  mineral  silicates  is  very  large,  and  materials  are 
included  therein  of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind. 
Their  study  is  therefore  equally  important.  This  study  in- 


•ludes  of  course,  as  one  of  iU  most  essential  departments, 
the  "rouping  and  classifying  of  silicates  No  promise  of 
Buooees  hu  ever  attended,  or  is  ever  likely  to  attend,  any 
system  for  such  classification  which  is  not  fundamentally 
ba«cd  upon  chemical  composition,  relations,  and  derivation. 
This  remark  applies  broadly  to  all  mineral  bodies,  as  well 
as  silicates,  and  at  the  present  day  is  not  likely  to  be  im- 
pugned bv  any  of  those  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  in  the 
case  The  systems  of  classification  in  use,  therefore,  at  the 
present  time  arc  wholly  based  upon  chemical  composition 

by  weight that  is,  the  relations  of  chemical  combining 

proportions  to  centripetal  force  ;  the  other  great  class  of 
quantitative  relations— namely,  those  to  apace  or  volume— 
not  havin"  been  hitherto  sufficiently  well  comprehended  to 
furnish  a  basis.  (See  YOI.VMKS,  MoLKCiiLAK.)  The  chief 
standard  and  authoritative  work  of  reference  for  this  sub- 
ject, as  for  others  in  the  science  of  mineralogy,  is  the  Sys- 
tem of  Mineraloi/if  of  James  D.  Dana  of  New  Haven.  Dana 
divides  silicates  first  into  anhyilroiis  and  hydrous  silicates. 
AxHYnnous  SILICATES. — These  have  three  subdivisions: 
I.  BaiKeaiet,  containing  for  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  in 
silica_that  is,  for  each  equivalent  of  silica — 1  of  oxygen  in 
bases,  or  basic  oxygen  ;  II.  VnMlicatei,  2  equivalents  of 
oxvgen  in  silica  to  2  in  bases;  III.  Hulmilicatcii,  2  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  in  silica  to  more  than  2  in  bases — mostly 
2  to  3,  but  also  2  to  4,  and  other  ratios.  The  oxygen  here 
called  basic  oxygen  may  belong  to  protoxides,  scsquioxides, 
or  dioxides,  or  to  all  three  at  once,  the  turn  of  the  irliolc  oxy- 
gen being  counted;  and  this  oxygen  may  be  distributed 
among  a"large  number  of  basic  metals  without  departure 
from  the  type,  so  long  as  the  same  total  ratio  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  silica  remains. 

I.  Jlisilicatcs. — Among  these  there  are  3  groups,  com- 
prising in  all  25  species  and  sub-species.  (1)  The  Ainphi- 
bole  Group,  which  includes  the  species  pyroxene,  enstatite, 
hi/persthene,  diaclasite,  wollastoin'te,  rhodonite,  ttpvdnmeM, 
umphibolc,  kupferite,  anthophyllife,  crocidolitc,  and  others, 
divided  into  several  sub-groups — all  iinisomelric.  but  be- 
longing to  several  systems  of  crystallization.  (2)  The  Beri/l 
Group,  consisting  of  beryl  and  eudintyte — hexagonal.  (3) 
Pollucite  or  pollux,  the  celebrated  ctusium  silicate  of  lireit- 
haupt,  which  is  made  a  sub-group  by  itself — regular  system 
T.  Unisilicatcs.- 


II.  Vainilicalr.il. — Of  these  Dana  makes  13  groups,  com- 
rising 62  distinct  species  in  all;  many  of  which  species, 
owever,  contain  two  or  more  distinct  derivatives,  so  that 
there  are  in  all  about  90  species  and  sub-species.  (1) 
Chrysolites,  under  which  is  fonterite  (di-magnesium  uni- 
silicate),  chrysolite  (magnesium-iron  unisilicate),  fnyalite 
(di-iron  unisilicate),  tephroite  (di-mangancse  unisilicate), 
knebclitc  (manganese-iron  unisilicate),  and  others  more 
complex  in  basic  constitution — orthorhorabic.  (2)  I'/icnn- 
cites,  including  phenucite  (di-glucinum  unisilicate),  ii'illcm- 
ite  (di-zinc  unisilicate),  and  melipKaaite — hexagonal.  (3) 
Heloites,  containing  glucinum — regular.  (4)  Gurnets,  of 
which  there  are  10  varieties,  dependent  on  the  variation 
of  the  basic  constituents,  these  being  lime,  vi<ir/iiesia,  ferrous 
and  manyanoiis  oxides,  as  well  as  sesquioxides,  <i{iniiin>i, 
ferric,  and  (in  ouvarovite]  chromic  oxide — regular.  (5) 
Vesuvinnitcs,  including  vcsuvirtttite,  zircon,  and  inelilite  (or 
humboldtil-ite) — tetragonal  or  dimetric.  (6)  Epirlotex,  in- 
cluding ordinary  epidole,  whose  bases  are  chiefly  lime  and 
alumina,  with  some  ferric  oxide,  piedmontite,  alfatiite  (in 
which  cerium  replaces  calcium),  these  three  being  mono- 
clinic;  also  aoisite  (chiefly  lime  and  alumina),  i/niloliiiitc 
(yttrium  replacing  calcium),  miaandrile,  ilraite,  etc.  ;  these 
latter  being  ortborhombic.  (7)  Axhtites,  borosilicates,  in- 
cluding axinite  and  danburite — triolinic.  (8)  loltte,  mag- 
nesia or  ferrous  oxide,  with  alumina — orthorhombic.  (9) 
Micas,  including  phloffopite  (right-rhombic  magnesia-mica), 
biotite  (hexagonal  magnesia-mica),  waicom'tc  (common  mica 
or  right-rhombic  potash-mica),  lepidolite  (lithia  partly  re- 
placing potash,  and  right-rhombic  like  Muscovite).  (10) 
Scapolites,  including  8  minerals,  some  of  which  vary  con- 
siderably from  the  unisilicate  ratio.  The  most  important 
are  meionite  (lime  and  alumina),  wcrnerite  (the  same,  with 
more  silica),  ckcberyite  (a  wernerite,  with  some  soda  re- 
placing lime),  dlpi/re,  and  mariultte.  All  the  scapolites 
are  dimetric.  (11)  NepKeliiie  (soda  and  alumina,  usually 
with  some  potash) — hexagonal.  (12)  Leneites,  including 
the  interesting  species  leucitc,  sodnlite,  lapis-laziili,  Ixiiii/- 
nite,  nosite  (nosean) — all  in  regular  system.  (13)  Feld- 
spars. This  group  includes  at  least  7  highly-important 
species,  which  agree  generally  in  several  characters.  Their 
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densities  are  below  those  of  most  other  unisilicates,  gener- 
ally below  2..1;  their  hardness  below  quartz;  their  fusi- 
bilitv  easy:  the  crystallization  clinohedral,  either  mono- 
clinic  or  triclinic;  ami  they  have  two  cleavages  easily  ob- 
tained, one  of  which.  :it  least,  is  brilliant,  with  a  peculiar 
lustre,  and  readily  recognizable  by  the  practised  eye.  The 
preceding  table  gives  an  interesting  and  useful  view  of  the 
feldspars  in  condensed  form. 

III.  tin/Mi! intte*. — Dana  makes  three  divisions  of  these, 
according  to  the  oxygen-ratios  between  bases  and  silica. 
In  all  there  are  17  species.  A.  (Ratio,  4  :  .'{.}  Cliontlrodite 
and  tnttniKtline,  which  are  right  rhombic  and  hexagonal. 
In  chondroditc,  Dana  considers  the  fluorine  present  as  re- 
pliK-in,/  o.ri/i/cii ;  and  in  tourmaline,  the  oxygen  of  the  boric 
oxide  as  basic  oxygen.  B.  (Ratio,  3  :  2.)  This  division  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  the  subsilicatcs,  and  is  separated 
into  five  groups:  (1)  (ichlcnite — ditnctric.  (2)  Aiidtilityitc 
fi'j-'i/ifi,  including  <ni<fttlnt)tte  (made),  hi/fiuitf  (called  by 
Dana  i-yaiiit''},  and  Jilirolitr  (sil/imnuite),  these  three  hav- 
ing essentially  the  same  composition,  AlsOs.SiC^  (alumina 
fi.".2  per  cent,  and  silica  :!fl.8  per  cent.),  but  each  crystal- 
lizing in  a  ditlerent  system,  thus  constituting  a  set  of  tri- 
morfMt  (According  to  computations  of  the  writer,  founded 
upon  new  discoveries  in  molecular  chemistry  (sec  VOLUMES, 
MOLKITI. ut),  there  should  bo  two  normal  unddlnsites, 
having  the  precise  densities  at  zero  3.079  and  3.146; 
while  normal  jUirolite  should  have  3.21;  sillimanite,  3.276; 
rfintiztte  (white  kyanite),  3.578;  and  two  normal  kyanites, 
3.635  and  3.687.)  Topaz  is  also  placed  in  the  andalusito 
group,  being  regarded  by  Dana  ns  having  the  above  for- 
mula, with  fluorine  substituted  for  oxygen  in  the  silica. 
It  is  orthorhombic,  like  nadnliuite.  (3)  Bttclate  Group,  con- 
taining euclttse  and  datkolifaj  the  first  of  which  contains  glu- 
cina  as  a  base,  and  the  second,  boric  oxide.  The  3  :  2  ratio  is 
made  out  in  both  these  cases  only  by  computing  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  water,  which  both  these  min- 
erals contain,  as  basic  njryyrn.  (4)  Guarinite,  a  silicate  of 
lime  and  titanic  dioxide,  having  the  same  composition  as 
sphcne  or  tittntitc,  but  dimetric  in  crystallization,  while 
titanite  is  monoclinic.  (5)  Titanlle  Group.  Titanite  itself 
has  the  composition  CaO.TiOjSiOj,  in  which  the  3  :  2  ratio 
is  apparent  if  the  oxygen  of  the  titanic  dioxide  be  counted 
as  basic.  In  this  group  arc  also  placed  lueheffkiaile  and 
krilhanite.  C.  (Ratio,  2  :  1.)  Only  two  species,  staurolite 
antl  Hchorlomite,  are  placed  here. 

HYDROUS  SILICATES. — Of  these  Dana  makes  three  sec- 
tions, two  of  which  ho  designates  as  the  zeolites  and  the 
mtiri/iirophylliteii,  while  to  another  (which  he  puts  first  in 
order)  he  gives  no  distinctive  name,  calling  it  the  general 
section,  or  simply  thoy?r»(  section.  Of  these  three  divisions 
the  margarophyllites  are  much  the  most  numerous,  com- 
prising about  75  species ;  while  of  the  zeolites  there  are 
only  about  20  ;  and  the  general  section,  including  all  others, 
numbers  about  30  species.  In  his  attempt  to  subdivide  the 
hydrous  silicates  upon  the  same  scheme  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed for  the  anhydrous  compounds — according  to  the  relative 
proportions  of  oxygen  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the 
basic  and  ncidic  elements— Dana  recognizes  a  great  and 
indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  an  insu- 
perable obstacle.  This  consists  in  the  determination,  in 
numbers  of  cases,  whether  the  water  is  in  the  condition  of 
basic  water  or  of  water  of  crystallization  only,  or,  when  it 
occurs  in  both  forms,  in  ascertaining  how  much  of  it  is 
basic  or  constiln/imia/,  and  how  much  is  only  crystal  water. 
A  criterion  has  been  lacking  for  the  determination  of  this 
ruling  question  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  writer  has 
to  say  that  such  a  criterion  may  bo  expected  to  arise  out 
of  his  own  discoveries  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  chem- 
ical combining  proportions  to  space.  (See  VOLUMES,  MOLE- 
CULAR.) 

First,  or  General  Section. — These  are  subdivided  like 
the  anhydrous  silicates.  I.  fiisilicatcs. — Three  groups, 
pi/ro.renoids,  berylloids,  and  picrosmincs.  (1)  Pectolites,  or 
Hydric  Pyrmcenoidt,  Three  important  species,  with  others, 
come  under  this  head — pectolite,  olrcnite,  and  laumontite. 
Pectolite,  which  is  monoclinic,  like  the  anhydrous  bisilicate 
nallnitonlte,  was  made  to  agree  in  constitution  with  the 
latter  (by  Frankenheim)  by  regarding  all  its  water  as  basic, 
or  (which  is  similar  in  effect)  all  its  hydroijcn  an  metalloidal, 
or  interchangeable  with  Ca  and  Na  (in  accordance  with  our 
present  views  of  equivalence,  however,  Ilj  replacing  one 
equivalent  of  the  dyadic  metals).  In  the  ease  of  oiccnite, 
which  is  (probably)  orthorhombic,  if  half  the  water  be  basic, 
we  get  an  assumed  isomorphism  likewise  with  the  ortho- 
rhombic  anhydrous  bisilicate  emtatite  (calcium  and  hydro- 
gen replacing  magnesium,  and  the  other  half  of  the  water 
being  crystal-water).  Lavmantifr,  which  is  monoclinic, 
with  crystals  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  anhydrous  bi- 
A\\Mte pyroxent,  Dana  brings  into  relation  with  the  latter 
by  regarding  all  its  15-16  per  cent,  of  H20  as  crystal-iratcr 
— a  view  which  receives  some  support  from  the  facts  that 


about  one-fourth  of  the  water  escapes  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  a  further  quantity,  up  to  about  one-half  in  all,  at  a 
heat  even  below  212°  K.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  other  half  of  the  water  escapes  only  on  incandes- 
cence. As  yet,  we  know  too  little,  in  :in  •  .finrimfnttil  wav, 
about  the  pn-i^t-  behavior  of  hydrous  silicates  under  the 
influence  of  heat  to  settle  these  questions  with  any  cer- 
tainty. To  illustrate:  there,  has.  been  no  research  to  deter- 
mine the  questions  of  the  >'hnnifx  »f'  ilfimiti/.  and  therefore 
of  equivalent  volume,  accompanying  the  dehydration  of 
such  silicates.  When  these  data  shall  have  been  procured, 
we  shall  at  last  have  some  points  of  departure  for  compu- 
tation, inductive  gcner;ili/ation,  and  anul"- ji-il  rc:isoning. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Dana,  in 
adopting  the  principle-  :\  !M,VC  involved  in  his  classification, 
rec, urnizes  the  probability  of  the  proposition  that  additions 
of  crystal-water  do  not  necessarily  change'  molecular  types 
and  crystal-systems  among  silicates.  This  is  in  some 
measure  in  accordance  with  views  pot  forth  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  Stcrry  Hunt,  who  suggested  that  the 
mode  of  derivation  in  tn-oyrr,Hsirc  series,  discovered  by 
James  Schiel  (see  HDMOI.OC.Y  and  SKIIIKS  IN  CIIKMISTRY), 
should  be  found  in  mineral  as  well  as  in  organic  chemistry. 
Though  the  cases  cite.  I  by  Hunt — the  variations  mchabazite 
(see  below)  from  5HzO  to  6H20,  the  hydrous  iolites  or  fah- 
litnites  and  others — may  not  really  be  satisfactory  cases  in 
point,  yet  his  conception  will  unquestionably  turn  out  jus- 
tifiable by  facts,  in  a  way  which  will  be  found  explained 
under  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR.  This  conception  was  that 
H20  could  play  a  part  similar  to  that  of  HjC  in  homologues, 
and  form  series  belonging  to  the  same  molecular  familv. 
Hunt  conceived  also  that  the  feldspars  (see  above)  had  to 
each  other  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  a  series  of  homo- 
logues, and  that  they  all  contained  the  same  nuclear  colloca- 
tion of  oxygen-atoms,  associated  with  varying  numbers  of 
equivalents  of  the  more  basic  elements,  the  latter  playing 
a  part  similar  to  the  H^C  (homologen)  in  homologues.  He 
even  demonstrated  the  sound  physical  and  mathematical 
origin  of  the  conception  in  his  mind  by  endeavoring  to  find 
evidence  of  it  in  the  relations  of  the  ei/xi'mlmi  rolumes  of 
the  feldspars  (.4m.  Journal  of  Science,  Sept.,  1854).  This 
view — which  was  appropriated  ten  years  later  by  the  min- 
eralogist Tschermak,  ami  brought  forward  without  crediting 
to  Hunt — will  be  found  to  have  a  certain  justification,  in  so 
far  as  the  volumic  relations  of  the  most  basylin  metals  in  the 
feldspars  are  concerned — a  point  which  has  not  yet  been 
specially  examined.  (2)  Dtoptttse  Group,  or  ffydn'c  Ber- 
ylloids.  Dioptasc,  a  hydrous  copper-silicate,  with  11-12  per 
cent,  of  H20,  has  the  hexagonal  crystallization  and  the 
composition  of  beryl  (copper  replacing  glucinum),  if  nil  the 
water  be  considered  as  crystal-water  and  outside  of  the  (as- 
sumed) essential  molecular  nucleus.  This  is  a  case  similar 
to  that  of  laumontite,  above.  Cntapleiite  and  chrymcolla 
are  placed  here  with  dioptase.  (3)  Picrosmine,  a  hydrous 
magnesian  silicate,  which,  if  one-fourth  of  its  water  or  hy- 
drogen is  basic,  may  be  a  bisilicate.  With  it  is,  placed 
epadaite. 

II.  {7ni»i7icatcs.— Six  groups:  (1)  Calcimines,  or  tfydric 
Ohrysolithoide.    Besides  <-<tlamine  itself,  we  have  here  preh- 
nite,  chlorastrolite,  and  villarsitc,  all  orthorhombie.   and 
nearly  isomorphous  with  chrysolite,  and  made  to  approxi- 
mate thereto  in  constitution  by  the  same  process  as  above, 
of  supposing  the  water  to  be  outside  the  essential  molecule, 
as  crystal-water,  except  in  the  case  of  prrhnite,  where  part 
of  it  is  made  basic.     (2)    Thorites,  or  Hydric  Helritoids. 
Thorite,  cerite,  and  tritomitr,  isometric   minerals  like  the 
anhydrous  tielvite   above,  containing  the  rare   metals   as 
bases.     (3)  Pyrosmalitc,  which  contains  chlorine,  supposed 
to  replace  basic  oxygen.     (4)  Apnpliyllttr,  a  hydrous  lime- 
potash  silicate  containing  a  littley/nor/we.     (5)  Gismondine 
and  edinntonite.     (6)  Cnrpholite. 

III.  Sttbsilicatcs, — Among  these  are  allopliane  and  other 
amorphous  minerals. 

Second,  or  Zeolite  Keetlnn. — This  important  and  interest- 
ing class  of  silicates  has  been  supposed  to  have  some  rela- 
tions in  composition  and  in  oxygen-ratios  to  the  feldspars, 
but  Dana  prefers  to  consider  them  as  nnisilicatcs  and  bi- 
silicates.  By  making  certain  proportions  of  the  water 
basic,  he  classes  as  unisilicatcs  thommuitr,  natrolite,  scole- 
cite,  mcsolitc,  and  levynfte ;  and  as  bisilicatcs,  anah-ime, 
chabazite,  gmeli»itc,.phillipsitc,  hnrmotnme,  stilbite,  hettlan- 
dite,  brewstcrite,  and  others.  The  zeolites  are  characterized 
by  rarely  or  never  containing  magnesia  or  iron,  their  ba?ei. 
being  earthy  and  alkaline. 

Third,  or  Margaropli i/llitc  Section. — This  large  section 
has  its  name  from  being  generally  (at  least  those  which 
crystallize)  foliated  or  micaceous  in  structure,  with  the 
same  prismatic  angle  (120°)  as  the  micas,  and  usually  with 
a  pearly  lustre.  A  majority  of  them  are,  however,  almost 
always  amorphous  or  massive  in  structure.  Dana  again 
resorts,  in  classifying  them,  to  the  oxygen-ratio,  consider- 
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,:,',!,.•„    (nirkcl-gvinnite).    and   *,,pouite.     These   arc  all 

•:,„.  A,,,/,-.',,',/,;/,   containing  about  one-third  ferrous 

M!      tndamthite  about  two-thirds  niccolous  oxide.     (J) 

„  Clay  '/,—/'•/'''"''•'•''••  ''""'''"'"''/'"""•''"''f'. 


211,0  1  lana  'makes  it  a  unisilicate  by  supposing  half  tho 
water  to  be  basic.  (3)  Piuitr  <ir<,Ht>.  These  are  nmorphfliu 
hydrous  silicates,  which  contain  alkalies  as  bases,  together 
with  alumina.  Their  content  of  water  is  generally  far  less 
than  that  of  tho  previous  (or  clay)  group.  Dana  places 

*       i. i.-  _    t...f U,™,.^  Tlint-Q     nro     111  n  11 V 


others.  Jackson's  cailt'iiite,  or  Indian  pipe-stone,  also 
probably  falls  among  the  pinites.  (4)  Ifargaroditl  Group. 
This  includes  a  great  number  of  varieties,  products  of 
alteration  of  various  anhydrous  silicates.  The  fahlunites, 
products  of  hydration  chiefly  of  iolite,  include  many  vari- 
eties, such  as  pyraryillite,  uspasiulite,  hnronite,  chlorophyl- 
lite,  etc.  Also  margaroditt  (derived  from  ordinary  miuco- 
tite,  or  potash-mica,  and  therefore  retaining  the  potash  in 
its  constitution),  in  which  Dana  regards  the  water  as  all 
basic.  I)iini<:iii'ilr  is  another  hydrous  mica,  closely  related 
to  uiargarodite.  Eajihi/llite  and  Cookeite  (containing  lithia) 
also  belong  here.  (5)  Haiagente  Group.  These  are  chiefly 
amorphous  hydrous  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese,  some 
containing  a  little  magnesia. 

III.  Xiibiilicatee. — Three  groups — the  Morites,  Mori- 
t,,;,/i.untl<ieybertite.  (1)  Chlorite  Group.  These  are  mostly 
crystalline  micaceous  minerals,  and  comprise  very  import- 
ant and  interesting  species ;  among  them  pi/ro»clerite,  which 
includes  rrrminilitr,  famous  for  its  wonderful  exfoliation 
when  heated.  This,  with  penninite  and  ripidolite  (cliuo- 
chlore),  contains  as  bases  chiefly  alumina  and  magnesia, 
while  chlorite  (now  called  prochlorite  by  Dana)  has  but 
about  one-third  magnesia  with  two-thirds  ferrous  oxide ; 
and  ,•!•<, iistedtite,  another  of  the  group,  contains  almost 
wholly  ferrous  oxide  in  place  of  magnesia,  and  ferric  oxide 
in  place  of  alumina,  being  rich  enough  in  iron  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  iron  ore  (45  to  48  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron). 
(2)  t'hlon'tiiiil  firuiij),  includes  corundophilite,  chloritoid, 
tnttrt/nrite  (J.  L.  Smith's  emerylite),  and  thurinyite. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  formulate  silicates  upon  the 
prc-ciit  prevailing  ti/pe-theoriei,  on  the  types  of  several 
associated  molecules  of  water.  Dr.  Odling  made  this  at- 
tempt first  in  1857.  For  example,  Dana's  bisilicates,  which 
Odling  called  metusilicutes,  he  derived  from  two  molecules 
of  water,  H«02,  by  supposing  them  to  contain  a  dyadic 
compound  radical  or  "  residue,"  SiO.  Eustatite  would  then 
be  (Alg.SiO)02,  the  SiO  replacing  Hj,  and  the  dyad  Mg  th 
other  1I2.  J'l/roxcue  would  be  derived  in  the  same  way 
from  eight  molecules  of  water  HgO*  ;  thus,  (CaAlg.2SiO)04 
II;,>I,IUH>'  he  derived  from  four  molecules,  as  (Si.Cu.H2)04 
the  tetrad  Si,  and  the  dyad  Cu,  with  H2>  making  up  tin 
US-  This  system  is  ingenious,  like  many  other  type-hy 
pothcses,  but  will  not  carry  us  very  far  with  satisfaction. 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

silirn. Himridcs.  See  FLUOSILICIC  ACID,  by  PROP 
CHANDLER. 

Si  I  iron,  sometimes  called  Silicium  [from  Lat.  silcj 
I'  Bint-atone  "].  one  of  the  elements,  which,  next  to  oxygei 
is  the  most  abundant  one  in  the  solid  part  of  the  earth 
emit.  Quartz,  sandstones,  and  other  forms  of  SILICA  (sc 
thi"  head!  contain  over  45  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  si 
icon.  Granite  and  gneiss  rocks  will  average  i!5  per  ecu 
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,„„,!  it  being  as  yet  but  a  rare  curiosity  of  the  laboratory 
!     museum?    Silicon    was    first    obtained    by   Berzehus 
,    1823  from  the  silicofluoride  of  potassium     see  ILUO- 
ILICIC  ACID)  by  the  action  of  fused  potassium  thereon.    It 
ppenr.,  when  "thus  obtained,  as  an  amorphous  allotropc  a 
iwder  of  a  dull-brown  color,  which  smears  the  fingers  like 
UMI, black.     It  does  not  conduct  electricity;  is  not  acted 
n  by  mineral  acids,  except  hydrofluoric,  but  dissolved  by 
otash  solution.     Heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it  burns  bril- 
antlv  with  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  silica  formed.     J 
cn-itv   in  this  allotropic  modification,  does  not  appear  to 
•,ve  been  determined.     Silicon  may  be  obtained  in  this 
orm  also  by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  gaseous 
uuridu  or  Vaporous  chloride  of  silicon;  also  by  the  elec- 
•olysis   of  fused  silicofluorides,    according   to    Llik.      A 
eeond  allotrope,  or  set  of  allotropes,  of  silicon  is  obtained 
ry  exposure  of  the  above  to  strong  heat,  which  causes  it  to 
jecome  denser  and  pass  into  what  is  called  graphitoid  «i7- 
c,m      Of  this  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  modifications, 
marked  by  their  densities— 2.025  and  2.201,  as  determined 
jy  AVinkler,  and  2.51  by  Wiihler  and  Hannening.      The 
ast  allotrope  has  exactly  the  molecular  volume  of  cast 
,/uMinnij,.  (See  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR.)    This  allotrope  was 
>btained  in  hexagonal  tabular  crystals  by  Wiihler  by  fusing 
ilicoiluoridc  of  potassium  with  an  excess  of  metallic  ulu- 
jiinum,  which  reduces  tho  silicon,  and  dissolving  out  the 
aluminum  from  the  metallic  button  obtained,  with  acitls. 
Another  form  is  fused  silicon,  which  was  obtained  by  De- 
ville  by  heating  above  the  melting-point  of  steel.     This  is 
dark  steel-gray  in  color  and  hexagonal  in  crystallization ; 
density  not  stated.     Deville  and  Caron  obtained  cast  ingots 
weighing  near  a  pound.     In  this  modification  it  will  not 
jurn,  even  in  oxygen  gas  at  a  white  heat. 
Adamantoid  Silicon.— This  is  obtained  by  passing  vapor 
f  chloride  of  silicon  over  fused  aluminum.     From  the 
_luminum,  when  saturated,  the  silicon  begins  to  crystallize 
out  in  large  brilliant  rhombic  (?)  prisms  of  the  color,  lus- 
,re,  and  iridescent  appearance  of  some  kinds  of  specular 
ron,  and  hard  enough  to  cut  glass  like  the  diamond.     Its 
density  is  unknown  in  this  form  again.    It  is  also  obtained 
n  the  diamond  modification,  more  cheaply,  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  melted  zinc,  substituting  for  aluminum  in  the 
above  process  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  sodium. 

The  silicon-allotropes  offer  a  remarkable  parallelism  with 
those  of  carbon ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  no  elements,  of  such 
widely  different  functions  in  nature,  which  present  so  many 
extraordinary  analogies  as  carbon  and  silicon,  the  first  being 
a  characteristic  element  of  the  organic  kingdom,  and  the  last 
of  the  inorganic.  Silicon  is  more  electro-positive  or  basylic 
than  carbon,  at  least  at  high  temperatures,  and  will  even  de- 
compose carbonate  of  potash  when  fused  with  it,  sotting  car- 
bon free,  with  vivid  incandescence,  silicate  of  potash  being 
formed.  It  is  therefore  a  more  powerful  agent  in  smelting 
reduction  than  carbon,  and  if  it  were  cheaply  procurable 
would  have  valuable  practical  applications  in  this  way. 
Silicon  combines  with  iron  at  high  temperatures,  and  pig 
irons  often  contain  it.  Indeed,  its  practical  preparation, 
when  needed,  may  probably  be  founded  on  the  power  of 
fused  metallic  iron  to  reduce  silica  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures in  the  absence  of  air.  It  will  be  easy  to  remove  the 
iron  by  solvents.  One  function  of  the  basic  slags  which 
are  always  formed  during  the  smelting  of  iron  ores  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  compounds  of  elemental 
silicon  with  the  iron,  these  being  highly  detrimental  to  the 
latter.  The  definite  compounds  of  silicon  with  iron  are  as 
yet  unknown.  HKNHY  WURTZ. 

Silicon,  Compounds  of.  SILICA  (see  this  head),  its 
compound  with  oxygen,  with  the  hydrates  thereof,  have 
been  already  described ;  and  SILICATES  also  under  that  head. 
Hydrogen  forms  a  curious  gaseous  compound,  sometimes 
called  silicietted  hydrogen,  which  has  not  been  yet  obtained 
free  from  excess  of  hydrogen.  It  is  ipHHlitin'min/i/  i-mn- 
bustible  in  the  air,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  hydrogen. 
Wohler  and  Buff  obtained  it  by  the  electrolysis  of  common- 
salt  solutions,  when  the  positive  pole  was  an  alloy  of  silicon 
and  aluminum.  There  are  other  methods.  Some  suppose 
it  to  have  the  composition  Sill.  Tetrachluride  of  silicon 
(SiCU)  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  of  density 
at  zero  1.5161,  boiling  at  122°  F.,  decomposed  by  contact 
with  water  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  silica,  the  latter 
partly  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  hydrate  which  remains  in 
solution.  Sodium  acts  upon  the  liquid  chloride  with  ex- 
plosive violence,  setting  silicon  free.  It  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing cither  elemental  silicon  or  a  mixture  of  silica  anil  char- 
coal in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas. 

Dimlphide  of  silicon  is  a  product  of  tho  action  of  the 
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vapor  «f  disiilphidc  of  carbon  on  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
silica  iit  a  high  hcai.  li  Is  solid,  presenting  the  n-|, c -i  of 
Mbeetol,  MM  volatile  in  a  current  nf  hydrogen  gas.  Moist 
air  decomposes  it,  into  tinbydroii.«  silica  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  in  cold  water  it  dissolves  completely,  a  liy- 
dnitc  nf  silica  hciii<_'  formed  in  solution  :  and  on  sponta- 
neous, evaporation  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passes  off,  and 
;i  transparent  <ipal-like  mass  is  left. 

The  li'lmiliinriil''  ii/»i/ii'itii  (SiKit  is  one  of  tho  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  of  its  compound.".  The  affinity  of 
fluorine  for  silicon  is  so  great  that  hydrofluoric  aeiil  can- 
not be,  kept  in  glav-  reHWI)  and  this  is  the  main  rea-on 
why  the  element  fluorine  is  almost  unknown,  as  no  trans- 
parent, apparatus  can  bo  made  to  hold  or  preserve  it, 
through  which  it  can  be  inspected  and  its  chemical  be- 
havior made  visible.  This  compound  and  its,  derivatives 
will  be  found  described  by  Prof.  Chandler  under  the  heads 
FLUORIDE  OF  SILICON  and  FLTOSIMC -ic  ACID. 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

Silico-Nitrohumic  Compounds.    See  Hi  MIS. 

Si  I  is'l  ri;i ,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalct  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Danube,  is  poorly  built,  mostly  consisting  of 
crooked,  narrow,  and  tilthy  streets  lined  with  houses  of  wood 
or  huts  of  mud.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  12  fine  mosques, 
many  public  baths,  a  well-stocked  bazaar,  several  manu- 
factories of  leather  and  cloth,  and  carries  on  an  important 
trade  in  timber  and  (train.  Its  chief  importance,  however, 
is  derived  from  its  being  a  fortress  of  first  rank.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  solid  masonry  and  defended  by  a  lino 
of  detached  forts  of  immense  strength.  P.  23,000. 

Silk,  and  Silk  Manufacture.  After  wool  and  linen, 
silk  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  remote  East,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  textile  industries.  The  Chinese  records  agree 
that  Hoang-Ti,  the  third  emperor  of  China,  charged  his 
first  or  principal  wife  and  queen,  Si-Ling-Chi,  to  examine 
the  silkworms  and  test  the  practicability  of  using  the 
thread  from  the  cocoons.  In  her  zeal  she  collected  large 
numbers  of  the  worms,  fed  them  herself,  and  discovered 
not  only  the  means  of  rearing  them,  but  also  the  method 
of  reeling  the  silk  and  of  employing  it  to  make  garments. 
The  period  when  this  beneficent  discovery  was  made  is 
left  as  vague  as  the  rest  of  the  Chinese  chronology,  and 
European  writers  have  differed  in  regard  to  the  date  all 
the  way  between  2700  n.  c.  and  1700  B.C.  Other  particu- 
lars in  the  long  and  useful  reign  of  Hoang-Ti  enable  us  to 
fix  somewhat  more  definitely  the  period  in  which  he  flour- 
ished, and  render  it  probable  that  he  ruled  over  China 
during  the  greater  part,  and  perhaps  tho  whole,  of  the 
century  1800  to  1700  B.C.  This  would  make  him  a  con- 
temporary of  the  patriarch  Joseph.  The  Chinese  say  that 
the  empress  Si-Ling-Chi  was  deified  for  this  meritorious 
act,  and  that  she  has  ever  since  received  divine  honors 
under  the  name  of  "the  goddess  of  silkworms."  The  wild 
silkworms — or  at  least  some  of  the  numerous  genera  and 
species  of  the  Bombycidie — -were  found  in  great  numbers 
in  other  countries  of  Southern  or  Eastern  Asia ;  they  in- 
habited the  jungles  of  India,  Pegu,  Siam,  and  Cochin- 
China;  but  for  many  centuries  the  only  use  made  of  their 
cocoons  was  by  carding  and  spinning  the  silk,  very  much 
as  spun  silk  is  now  produced.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese 
kept  their  methods  of  rearing  the  silkworms  and  reeling 
the  silk  a  profound  secret  for  nearly  2000  years.  During 
this  period  the  silk-culture  had  made  a  little  progress 
westward  ;  some  of  the  nationa  of  Central  Asia  who  were 
under  the  sway  of  the  Chinese  were  rearing  silkworms 
under  rather  rigid  restrictions ;  and  Persia  was  for  nearly 
1000  years  the  common  carrier  of  silk  between  the  Chinese 
and  tho  Western  nations,  without  knowing,  perhaps  with- 
out caring  to  know,  how  or  from  what  silk  was  made. 
Aristotle  was  the  first  European  to  learn  the  true  origin  of 
tho  wrought  silk  brought  to  him  from  Persia  on  the  return 
of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander  from  that  country.  He 
described  the  silkworm  as  a  horned  insect,  passing  through 
successive  transformations,  and  producing  bambylcia,  the 
name  he  gave  to  the  silk.  The  prevalent  theory  of  the 
origin  of  silk  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  at  least 
500  years  after  this  time  is  given  with  all  seriousness  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  the  first  century  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  in  the  passage  in  which  he  represents  the  .SVrea,  or 
Bilk-growers,  as  "a  sedate  and  gentle  people,  passing  their 
happy  days  in  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  delightful 
leisure,  amid  shady  groves,  fanned  by  gentle  breezes;  these 
groves  produced  fleeces  of  downy  wool  which,  after  being 
sprinkled  with  water,  is  combed  off  in  the  finest  threads  and 
woven  into  tericum"  (the  Latin  namcof«i7&).  Virgil  also  says 
in  reference  to  silk, "  \reller<t  iit/oHi*  ilrpeetant  tennia  Seres" 
("The  Seres  comb  the  delicate  fleeces  from,  the  leaves"). 
Probably,  both  writers  had  confounded  the  gathering  of  the 
silk-cotton  from  the  silk-cotton  tree  (Hnmbnr)  of  the  East 
with  the  production  of  silk.  In  Aristotle's  time  Pauiphila 


and  her  associates  in  the  island  of  Co- -for  possibly  Ceos,  the 
modern  '/.m  in  the  .-Kgcan  Sea)  had  imported  silk  good*, 
or  possibly  HIM-  silk,  from  Persia,  and,  unravelling  it.  had 
woven  from  the  single  and  delicate  thread"  a  silken  '_'au/.c. 
which  from  its  transparency  received  the  name  of  ••  woven 
wind."  Her  example  was  followed  sotm-u  hat  later  by  the 
Roman  ladies,  who,  however,  used  the  silk  only  for  the 
warp  of  these  delicate  tissues,  while  the  weft  or  tillinir  was 
of  fine  threads  of  linen  or  cotton.  The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  licrytns  also  procured  raw  silk  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  wo\e  .-ilk  goods  for  Corinth  and  Home.  Tho 
latter  city  under  tho  emperors  indulged  freely  in  the  costly 
luxury  of  silk  attire.  It  became  the  favorite  dress  of  both 
sexes,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  passed  to  restrict  it-  am 
to  women,  and  to  the  wealthy  among  these,  under  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  and  Diocletian.  llcliogabalus, 
among  his  other  extravagances,  wore  garments  made 
wholly  of  silk,  though  these  were  valued  at  more  than  their 
weight  in  gold.  The  emperor  Aurelian  refused  to  his  cm- 
press  a  silken  robe,  on  the  ground  of  its  great  costliness. 
Silk  in  its  raw  state  was  still  imported  through  the  Per- 
sians, and  continued  to  be  till  the  time  of  Justinian  in  tho 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  That  emperor,  having 
engaged  in  war  with  Persia,  found  his  supply  of  silk  cut  off 
and  the  manufacturers  in  great  distress.  He  attempted  some 
very  foolish  legislation  in  regard  to  it,  but  was  saved  from 
the  consequences  of  his  folly  by  the  arrival  at  Byzantium 
of  two  Nestorian  monks  from  China,  who  brought  with  them 
the  seeds  of  the  mulberry  and  communicated  to  him  their 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  rearing  silkworms.  The  exporta- 
tion of  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  or  of  the  unreeled  cocoons 
from  China  was  at  this  time  forbidden  under  the  pain  of 
death;  but,  stimulated  by  the  persuasions  and  liberal 
promises  of  Justinian,  the  two  monks  returned  to  China, 
and  in  555  came  back,  by  way  of  Persia  and  Bokhara,  to 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  bringing  with  them  a  quan- 
tity of  silkworm  eggs  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  their  pil- 
grims' staves.  From  this  small  beginning  the  culture  of 
silk  spread  rapidly  over  Greece  and  Syria.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  and  Portugal  in  711  by  the  Saracens, 
into  Sicily  and  Naples  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably 
in  the  thirteenth  into  Genoa  and  Venice.  It  was  not  gen- 
erally extended  throughout  Italy  and  Piedmont  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  did  not  take  root  in  Franco  till  the  lat- 
ter partof  thesixtecnth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  during  the  latter  century  it  made  great  progress 
there,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  anil  Switzerland.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk  had  begun  earlier  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  some  extent  in  England.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventeenth  century  the 
choicest  silks,  under  the  names  odmmlle  (c.rnmitiiin,  or  six- 
threaded),  cetir/ii/,  KiijhilnnH  or  fi/i'lntnnii,  ih/nnpret  or  diaper, 
e*cnraijicntg,  bntlderfjnfn  or  bnltluqitht,  and  cloth  of  gold, 
were  woven  first  for  the  churches  and  cathedrals  and  for 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  next  for  kings  and  emperors, 
and  finally  for  the  higher  nobility  and  the  wealthier  knights 
of  the  age  of  chivalry.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury these  magnificent  silks  —  some  of  them  with  raised 
woven  figures  of  Oriental  patterns,  but  the  best,  embroidered 
by  hand  with  years  of  labor — were  brought  first  from  the 
East,  from  Persia  and  China,  and  later  from  Greece,  where 
the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidering  these  rich  textiles  was 
kept  a  profound  secret ;  still  later  from  Spain,  where  the 
Saracens  had  introduced  these  arts  ;  and  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  from  Sicily,  where  the  Sara- 
cens had  at  first  transported  their  skill  from  Spain,  but 
were  superseded  by  Greek  silk-weavers  whom  Roger,  king 
of  Sicily,  had  brought  as  captives  from  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  his  own  island.  Some  of  these  early  silks 
surpass  in  beauty  any  of  the  productions  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  modern  times.  In  another  hundred  years  the 
manufacture  of  silk  had  extended  to  Lucca,  and  thence, 
about  sixty  years  later,  to  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  Bologna.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods  was  brought 
from  Lucca  to  Lyons  probably  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  it  made  little  progress  until  silk-culture  and  the 
production  of  the  cocoons  and  raw  silk  were  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  England  the 
manufacture  had  made  a  little  progress  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  all  attempts  at  silk-culture  had 
failed.  In  Austria,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low 
Countries  there  were  manufactories  of  silk,  but  very  little 
silk  was  grown. 

The  first  attempts  to  introduce  silk -culture  into  America 
were  made  very  earlv.  James  I.  having  been  foiled  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  rearing  of  silkworms  in  England, 
and  having  learned  that  the  climate  of  Virginia  was  favor- 
able for  silk-culture,  sent  over,  in  1622,  silkworm  eggs,  white 
mulberry  trees,  and  printed  instructions ;  he  also  gave 
special  directions  to  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  urge  the 
cultivation  of  silk  in  the  American  colonies  in  preference 
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t,,  tobMDO,  to  which  His  Majesty  had  n  strong  aversion. 
I.ar  -e  I.,. until'.-  were  olfered  for  the  production  of  IM  raw 

.,1  ADM  were  tmpoMd  on  »T«ry  pl»tor  irho  buad 

I  ,  i.iant   :i  cc:-Miii  miml.cr  nf  inullK'rry  trees  to  every  100 
acre-   of  Ian. I   in    liis   pOWWtion.     At   first   the  enterprise 
-  iicccs-ful.  lint  it  was  neglected  by  the 
nj  an. I  thrown  upon  the  planters  before  it  w:is  fully 
ihed,  an. I  hence  failed.    Some  silk  was  exported  to 
Knuhind  for  sc\  era  I  years.  I. '.it  after  a  time  the  attention 
of  i"ii.  |. lain.  ;s  »as  tuned  wholly  to  tobacco.    At  the  time 
when    (he   eolonie.-   of   Georgia    an. I    the    Carolinas   were 
I  the  etl'ort  was  made  to  revive  the  culture  of  silk 
there,  iin.l  under  vigorous  protection  and  encouragement 
nirlaii.l  ii  »a-  f'.r  a  pen. "I  of  perhaps  twenty-live  or 
(him    IIMI-I  u'ry  .-ucces.-fiil.     The  first  .-hipuient  of  silk 
from  i;....r;ia  c.m.-istcd  of  eight  pounds,  and  was  mn.le  in 
IT::.'..      From  this   small   hen'inning  then'  was  a   steady  in- 
10   I7V.I  or  Kiln.     A  lilatme.  or  establishment  for 
rli..  -ilk  from  the  coeoons,  was  established  about 
Savannah,   and  in   17.''.'   reeled   and  exported  over 
in. Is.  of  raw  silk,  worth  about  8(1. 50  per  pound;  in 
17>.  ..ver  TOO  pounds:  and  in  17.V.I.  over  10,000  pounds, 
the  export  of  that  year  rcali/ing  over  S'5,000.     From  this 
time   tlie  nilture  of  silk  declined,   and  did  not  probably 
yield  more  than  jT.'i.lHin    to    s-o.uOO    in    the  next   twelve 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  production  in 
.  v,a-  made  up  into  sewing  silk  and  sold  at  home. 
After  the  war  there  were  sonic  efforts  made  to  revive  the 
exposition,  and  some  small  parcels  were  exported  as  late 
a-  IT'.'H.     The  culture  of  silk  was  not  attempted  in  Con- 
t  till  about  17(10,  but  it  was  carried  on  there  more 
extensively  and   persistently  than  anywhere   else  in   the 
I'.  S.     For  eighty-four  years  silkworms  were  reared  there 
in  r  .n-iderable  numbers,  in  Windham,  Tolland,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  anil  Fairfield  cos.     Itev.  Dr.  Stiles,  president 
of  Yule  college  from  1778  to  1705,  was  a  zealous  silk-cul- 
turist,  and   among  his   manuscript  diaries,   now  in  Yale 
college  library,  one  volume  is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 
silkworms.     His  commencement  gown  or  robe  was  made 
of  silk  grown,  reeled,  thrown,  dyed,  and  woven  in  his  own 
family.     The  silk  produced  in  Connecticut,  which  for  many 
years' amounted  to  $100,000  or  $200,000  per  annum,  was 
seldom  exported,  but  was  made  up  into  sewing  silk  and 
nally  into  woven  silk  goods  in  the  domestic  way, 
until  about  1828  or  1829,  when  some  efforts  were  made  to 
introduce  machinery  for  its  manufacture.     Much  of  it  was 
sold  in   barter.     The  rearing  of  silkworms  was  also  at- 
tempted with  some  success  from  1769  to  1775  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts.   In  most  of  these  States  it  was  given  up  during  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  not  revived  again  till 
about  1S25  or  1826,  when  the  large  importation  of  silk 
goo  1-  and  the  favoring  circumstances  of  the  time  led  to  a 
most  determined  effort  to  resuscitate  the  culture  of  silk. 
The   venerable   and   learned    Peter    S.   Duponceau,    then 
president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  took  the 
lead  in  this  movement,  and  a.  prottyt  of  his,  M.  J.  D'Ho- 
mergue    from    Lyons,   who    was    thoroughly    conversant 
with  the  whole  processes  of  silk  culture  and  production, 
published  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  culture  of  silk,  to 
which  Mr.  Duponceau  contributed  an  introduction.     Mr. 
Duponceau  next  brought  the  subject  before  Congress,  and 
a  committee  was  raised  who  reported  in  1826,  and  directed 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Mr.  Richard  Rush)  to  have 
a  manual  of  silk-culture  prepared,  giving  also  the  statistics 
of  silk-growing  in  the  U.  S.     This  was  prepared  by  Dr. 
.Iain.--  .Mease  of  Philadelphia!  it  was  a  very  able  and  ex- 
haustive document.     Mr.  Duponceau  next  memorialized 
Contrail  to  make  a  moderate  grant  for  the  pun>ose  of 
establishing  a  model    filature  in  Philadelphia  under  M. 
I'llomerguc's  instruction,  to  instruct  a  largo  number  of 
young  men  or  young  women  in  the  art  of  reeling  the  silk 
from  the  cocoon.    This  matter  was  laid  over  at  two  sessions 
of  Congress,  and  finally  failed  by  a  very  small  majority. 
Meantime.  Mr.  Duponceau  had  established  at  his  own  ex 
pcnse  a  small  filature  nt  Philadelphia,  and  exerted  himself 
in  all  ways,  by  his  letters,  publications,  and  reviews    to 
excite  public  interest  in  the  subject.     Ho  was  to  some  ex- 


books  on  silk-culture  multiplied;  Dr.  F.  Pascalis  in  New 
lork,  Hon.  Gideon  B.  Smith  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Jonathan 
11.  tobb  in  Massachusetts,  Judge  F.  G.  Comstock  in  Con- 
scticut,  and  Mr.  Vernon  in  Rhode  Island,  published  vol- 
umes of  considerable  value  on  the  subject.     There  seemed 
i  favorable  opportunity  to  test  the  question  of  the 
ticabihty  of  .Uk-growing  in    this   country,   and   the 
nanufacturcrs  of  silk  were  all  ready  to  follow.     New  ma- 
icry  lor  reeling,  throwing,  and  weaving  silk  was  in- 
vented and  put  in  operation;  and  as  the  supply  of  Ameri- 


can-grown raw  silk  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, 
a  moderate  quantity  was  imported.  But  amid  all  this  ex- 
citement the  imports  of  manufactured  silks  constantly  in- 
creased, and  very  soon  a  new  disturbing  element  was  in- 
troduced which  eventually  brought  great  disaster  to  the 
whole  movement.  The  silkworms  had  hitherto  been  fed, 
generally,  on  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  (Mums  ulba  ; 
see  SILKWOIIM),  though  in  a  few  instances  the  leaves  of  our 
indigenous  mulberry  (Murun  niliii),  and  even  lettuce-leaves, 
had  been  used  in  feeding.  But  subsequently  to  1830  a  great 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  so-called  Chinese  mulberry 
(Munii  uiiiliiciiit/ii)  in  the  place  of  the  white  mulberry,  on 
the  grounds  of  its  more  rapid  growth,  its  yielding  two  crops 
of  leaves  in  a  season,  and  these  very  abundant  and  suc- 
culent. It  was  objected  that  it  was  not  hardy,  and  not 
relished  by  the  silkworms  as  well  as  the  Morn*  nlbti,  but 
all  argument  seemed  to  be  useless;  a  sudden  infatuation 
seized  the  people,  and  they  began  to  speculate  in  the  Murun 
mnlti<-<inli»,  till  the  price  of  the  little  twigs  or  cuttings  was 
far  beyond  the  value  of  all  the  .silk  that  eould  be  produced 
from  them  in  twenty  years.  By  the  spring  of  18.39  this 
infatuation  had  reached  such  a  height  that  twigs  less  than 
two  feet  in  length  and  of  the  size  of  a  pipe-stem  were  sold 
at  $2,  $3,  or  $5,  and  many  people  had  given  up  all  other 
business  to  buy  and  sell  these  twigs  ;  one  nurseryman  had 
sent  an  order  to  France  for  5,000,000  young  niiiliii-nnlin 
plants,  his  agent  taking  iSSO.OOO  in  specie  to  bind  the  bar- 
gains. In  the  autumn  of  1839  the  bubble  burst,  mining 
thousands  of  persons,  and  in  the  spring  of  1840  the  innfti- 
canlfti  trees  were  offered  at  two  or  three  cents  each,  but 
found  no  purchasers.  In  1844  a  severe  winter  destroyed 
most  of  the  Morm  multicauti*  trees  that  remained,  and 
blighted  in  the  Northern  States  generally  the  white  mul- 
berry;  and  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  the  rearing 
of  silkworms  was  practically  abandoned  throughout  the 
whole  country.  Even  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  which  had  for  eighty-four  years  hardly  known 
any  other  industry,  gave  up  their  cocooneries  and  turned 
their  attention  to  other  pursuits.  Writers  on  the  subject, 
like  William  Kenrick,  John  Clarke  (whose  Treatise  nn  the 
Mulberry  Tree  and  Silkworm  is  to  this  day  the  most  satis- 
factory book  on  the  subject),  Hon.  John  S.  Skinner,  and 
Rev.  I.  R.  Barbour,  and  practical  silk-growers  like  the 
Cheney  Brothers,  Gideon  B.  Smith.  Edmund  Morris,  Jon- 
athan H.  Cobb,  Dr.  David  Stebbins,  and  Samuel  Whit- 
marsh,  were  compelled  to  admit  that  they  had  put  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Monu  miilticaulii. 

Yet  great  good  resulted,  in  the  end,  from  this  apparent 
disaster.  The  men  who  had  devoted  so  much  attention  to 
silk-culture,  finding  the  rearing  of  silkworms  unprofitable, 
now  turned  their  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  silk.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  century  there  had  been  some  im- 
portation of  raw  silk,  mostly  for  the  fringe  and  dress-trim- 
ming manufacturers,  and  to  some  extent  also  for  expor- 
tation ;  in  some  years  it  had  amounted  to  $1 00,000,  $200,000, 
and  in  one  year  to  $600,000.  These  new  manufacturers 
now  began  to  import  raw  silk  from  China,  from  Turkey, 
and  from  Italy;  and  though  they  had  to  contend  with  un- 
favorable tariffs,  with  the  genera!  prejudice  in  favor  of  im- 
ported goods,  and  with  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
employment  of  unskilled  and  incompetent  workmen,  they 
persevered.  In  1850  the  Cheney  Brothers  at  Hartford  and 
South  Manchester,  Conn.,  and  several  manufacturers  at 
Mansfield,  at  Newton,  Groton,  Northampton,  and  other 
points  in  Massachusetts,  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York,  were  doing  a  fair  and  increasing  business  in  the 
manufacture  of  sewing  silk  and  twist.  Messrs.  Horstmann 
&  Sons,  who  since  1815  had  maintained  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way  in  the  manufacture  of  dress  and  upholstery  trim- 
mings, military  goods,  etc.,  partly  or  wholly  of  silk,  in 
Philadelphia,  now  began  to  enlarge  their  business.  As 
yet,  there  was  little  done  save  in  sewing  silks,  dress  trim- 
mings, and  a  few  styles  of  ribbons.  But  in  the  next  decade 
(1850-60)  the  demand  for  sewing-machine  silk  and  twist 
began  to  increase,  and  by  this  time  it  was  found  that  the 
best  brands  of  American  sewing  silks  were  superior  in 
quality,  evenness,  strength,  and  color  to  the  best  Italian ; 
pongees,  Japanese  silks,  and  other  mixed  goods  were  made 
of  as  good  quality  as  the  imported  ;  handkerchiefs,  ribbons, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  broad  goods  were  put  upon  the  markets, 
and  were  creating  a  demand  for  more ;  and  after  years  of 
experiment,  on  the  part  of  the  Brothers  Cheney,  the  spun 
silks  made  from  silk  waste,  pierced  cocoons,  etc.  were  com- 
ing into  use,  and  greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  those  goods 
of  which  they  could  form  a  part.  As  yet  (in  1860)  Amer- 
ican silk-manufacturers  had  received  no  protection  or  aid 
from  the  government;  indeed,  they  had  been  hindered 
rather  than  helped,  since  the  moderate  duties  on  manufac- 
tured silks  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  duty  on 
he  raw  silk,  which  they  needed  to  have  free.  But  in  isfil 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  required  the  raisin.'  of  a  large 
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rcvp-nue,  ami  :i  heavy  iluty  (40  per  cent.,  afterward  raisoil 
to  60  per  cent.)  was  imposed  on  manufactured  silk,  while 
raw  silk  was  admitted  duly  free.  Here  was  the  opportil- 
nitv  for  the  silk-manufacturers,  and  they  improved  it.  In 
CMVV  direction  their  enterprise  was  maiiilr.-t.  1'atcrson 

li me  lo  sornr  ilcL'ree  I  hi-  I.MIIIS  of  America,  an>l  it-  f'.ity 

or  lil'U  -ilk  hou.-c-  were  aelive  ami  wide  awake.  In  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Jio.-t  in,  ami  Italtimore,  as  well  as  in 
mimbcrlrss  .-mailer  I.PWIIS  and  cities,  .mo  form  or  another 
ul1  the  -ilk  industry  wa-  established  and  profitable  work 
furnished  In  many  llmii.-ands  of  bu»y  workers.  The  sewing 
silk  and  machine  tnist  i-iill  eon  tinned  I"  be  in  great  demand, 
and  since  Is 70  bus  been  sold  ill  Knrope  a-  well  as  in  other 
countries  ;  ribbon-  and  snarl's  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured 
hen-,  utid  an;  crnvviling  out  the  foreign  goods;  dress  trim- 
mings, from  the  simplest  fringe  and  tile  plainest  buttons  to 
the  richest,  marabout  trimming  and  bullion  fringe,  and  the 
costliest  of  silk  buttons  an-  now  manufactured  here  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  imported  goods;  lace,  in  all  the  va- 
rieties of  which  silk  is  a  constituent — scarfs,  veils,  nets,  etc. 
— is  contesting  in  our  markets  the  palm  with  the  choicest 
product-  of  (he  Iniims  of  Nottingham  and  St.  Gall.  But 
the  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  what  arc  known  as 
broad  goods — dress  silks  of  all  colors,  fancy  and  brocaded 
silks  wrought  by  the  improved  Jacquard  looms,  millinery 
silks,  foulards,  and  spun  silks  of  slight  lustre,  but  of  great 
durability  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time  so  moderate 
in  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  color,  quality, 
ntiil  durability,  as  well  as  in  beauty,  the  American  silks 
surpass  the  French  silks  of  the  same  grade,  with  two  addi- 
tional  advantages — they  arc  not  weighted  with  dyestuffs,  as 
are  the  same  grade  of  foreign  silks,  and  hence  are  often 
more  durable  and  of  more  enduring  colors,  and  they  are 
lower  in  price.  Much  of  this  success  in  broad  goods  and 
ribbons  is  due  to  the  enterprise,  persistency,  and  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  Cheney  Brothers,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  struggled  almost  alone  against  European  competition 
in  these  goods.  They  are  now  reaping  a  generous  reward, 
which  others  have  come  in  to  share,  but  in  some  descrip- 
tions of  silks  they  are  still  the  leaders  of  the  American 
trade.  The  intense  competition  and  the  present  low  price 
of  raw  silk  have  brought  down  the  prices,  notwithstanding 
the  duties,  to  such  a  degree  that  at  no  time  in  the  present 
century,  even  when  there  was  a  merely  nominal  duty  on 
manufactured  silks,  has  it  been  possible  to  buy  silks  of  the 
better  grades  so  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  to-day.  As 
yet,  our  manufacturers  are  doing  but  little  in  the  very 
highest  grades  of  dress  silks,  now  generally  woven  by  hand 
in  Lyons,  nor  are  they  attempting  the  production  of  the 
heaviest  silk  velvets,  but  they  will  ere  long  produce  both, 
and  weave  them  on  power-looms. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  processes  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  we  pass  to  the  statistics  of  its  production. 
The  cocoons  (see  SILKWORM)  after  their  completion,  gen- 
erally in  six  or  eight  days  from  the  time  the  worms  com- 
mence spinning,  are  ready  to  be  gathered.  Those  intended 
for  seed — i.  e.  for  the  hatching  out  of  the  butterfly  or  silk- 
moth — arc  first  selected  with  care,  and  the  remainder  are 
subjected  to  some  one  of  the  several  processes  for  destroy- 
ing the  life  of  the  chrysalis,  as  otherwise  the  moth  would 
force  its  way  out  through  the  cocoon  and  spoil  it  for  reel- 
ing. Some  prefer  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  noon,  others  bak- 
ing in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  others  the  fumes  of  camphor, 
etc.  etc.  The  cocoons,  which  are  then  called  dry  cocoons, 
are  next  assorted,  those  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible  being 
put  together,  and  the  largest  by  themselves.  The  small 
eocoons  are  much  less  valuable,  and  the  dupiona  or  double 
cocoons  are  generally  rejected,  as  there  is  difficulty  in  reel- 
ing them.  All  soft  or  imperfect  cocoons  are  also  rejected. 
When  thus  assorted  they  are  ready  for  reeling.  The  floss 
or  coarse  loose  silk  is  taken  off,  and  the  cocoons  put,  eight 
or  ten  at  once,  in  a  kettle  or  pan  of  quite  warm  hut  not 
boiling  water,  and  stirred  with  a  bit  of  broom  or  a  whisk 
lightly  and  gently  till  the  silk  fibre  is  loosened  and  can  be 
caught  up.  A  fibre  from  each  cocoon  is  then  passed  through 


the  holes  of  the  brass  plate  which  covers  the  pan  or  kettle, 
and  thence  repeatedly  rrossed  and  carried  forward  to  the 
reel.  The  reeling  process  requires  great  skill  to  keep  the 

thleinl  even.  :l-    the    amount   of  silk    on  each  cocoon    \;uie-, 

and  it  is  cun.-taiitly  necessary  to  he  joining  new  Ihrcads. 
The  threads  arc  also  of  dillcrcnt  degrees  of  tincnc-s  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  same  cocoon.  The  threads  thus 
unite  I  ou  the  reel  form  what  is  known  as  rnw  silk.  This 
is  imported  from  China  and  Japan,  from  Turkey  and  Italy, 
in  hanks  or  large  skeins.  Much  of  the  Chine-c  :md  Jap- 
anese silk  is  not  well  reeled,  and  there  is  a  largo  amount 
of  waste,  often  from  L'.p  to  :;o  per  cent.,  in  working  it.  The 
)-'/c-  silk  or  /"(*•</  silk,  as  it  is  called  before  it  goes  into  the 
dyer's  hands,  is  now  ready  to  be  thrown  (Ang.-Sax.  taroieattj 
'•to  twist").  For  this  purpose  it  is  rc-rccled,  doubled, 
cle:inc  1,  doubled  again,  spun,  twisted,  and,  if  to  bo  used 
for  weft  or  filling,  four  or  six  threads  are  twisted  together 
and  llually  reeled  again  into  hanks  or  skeins  for  the  dyer. 
The  dyer  on  receiving  it  boils  it  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
soap  and  water,  then  rinses  in  clear  water,  and,  drying  il, 
proceeds  to  give  it  the  required  color.  By  this  boiling 
good  silk  loses  about  23  or  24  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
just  here  comes  in  the  opportunity  for  deception  or  fraud. 
If  the  silk  receives  what  is  called  a  pure  dye,  only  a  trac- 
tion of  an  ounce  in  every  poundof  the  loss  from  the  boiling 
which  removed  the  gum  and  impurities  of  the  silk  is  ro- 
storc.l,  but  the  silk  remains  soft,  will  not  crack  or  fade,  is 
.-trimmer,  though  somewhat  finer,  than  before  it  was  dyed. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  dyer  is  so  disposed,  he  can  cause 
the  silk  to  absorb  the  dyestulf  and  swell  with  it  till  its 
weight  has  been  increased  one-fourth,  one-half,  three- 
fourths,  or  double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple,  its  original 
weight.  The  silk  thus  treated  has  a  good  lustre,  but  is 
still'  and  brittle;  if  a  dress  silk,  it  is  liable  to  crack  and 
fray,  and  docs  very  little  service;  while  the  silks  which  are 
of  pure  dye  are  soft,  bear  any  amount  of  folding  or  crump- 
ling, will  not  crock,  break,  or  crack,  and  are  very  durable. 
The  silk  when  dyed  is  either  reeled  or  spooled,  according 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  The  process  of  throw- 
ing the  silk  is  carried  to  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  If  wound,  cleaned,  and 
twisted,  or  thrown,  without  doubling,  it  is  called  tlnnib 
tingle*,  and  is  used  for  making  gauze  veils,  etc. ;  if  doubled 
once  as  it  conies  from  the  reel,  cleaned,  and  thrown,  it  is 
called  (Armcji  singles;  if  wound,  cleaned,  doubled  twice  or 
more,  and  twisted  or  thrown,  it  is  called  irrim,  and  is  used 
as  the  weft  or  filling  of  silk  goods.  Sewing  silk  goes  through 
the  same  process,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  embroidery  and 
saddlers'  silks,  is  not  doubled  so  many  times ;  when  in- 
tended for  twist,  it  is  twisted  or  thrown  twice  (after  each 
doubling),  the  second  reversing  the  first  twist;  if  wound, 
cleaned,  spun,  doubled,  and  thrown,  it  is  called  oraafittHtf, 
and  is  used  for  the  warp  or  chain  of  broad  silk  goods.  The 
weaving  may  be  by  hand-looms,  power-looms  of  different 
kinds,  gang-looms  for  ribbons,  or  power-looms  with  the 
Jacquard  attachment  where  the  goods  are  to  have  figures 
wrought  in  them  ;  for  laces  there  are  still  other  looms  ;  and 
if  the  lace  is  figured,  Jacquard  attachments  to  these. 
(For  a  description  of  these  different  looms  see  the  article 
LOOM.)  Recently,  a  now  loom  for  weaving  silks  has  been  in- 
troduced, the  Earnshaw  needle-loom,  improved  by  Green- 
leaf.  This  uses  an  eye-pointed  rod  or  needle  instead  of 
the  shuttle,  the  filling  being  fed  continuously  from  a  largo 
cop  at  the  side  of  the  loom,  and  the  selvedge  being  made 
by  interlocking  the  filling  on  one  side  with  a  small  shuttle 
carrying  a  fine  warp  thread  and  running  parallel  with  the 
warp.  It  is  claimed  that  this  makes  a  smoother  and  stronger 
fabric,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  overshot  work,  and  that  it 
accomplishes  from  one-third  to  one-half  more  work  per  day. 
On  Jan.  1,  1876,  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  213  silk  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  15  different  States.  These  es- 
tablishments employed  18,007  hands,  of  whom  4733  were 
men,  8739  women,  2409  boys,  and  3126  girls  under  16 
years  of  age ;  they  paid,  in  the  year  1875,  $6,390,356  wages, 
reported  a  capital  of  $17,913,858  invested  in  the  business, 


COUNTRIES. 

Produc- 
tion of 
raw  silk 
In  187<, 
pounds. 

Production 
of  raw  silk 
la  1874, 

values. 

Export 
of 

raw  silk 
in  1874, 
pounds. 

Export  or 
raw  silk 
In  1874. 
values. 

Imports 

or 

raw  silk 
In  1S74, 
pouuds. 

Import*  of 
raw  .Ilk 
In  1874, 
values. 

Cotnmuc*. 

Production 
of  manufac- 
ture .1  -ii:;- 
In  1874, 
values. 

Kx  ports  of 
manufac- 
tured nilks 
In  1874, 
values. 

Imports  of 
manufac- 
tored  silks 
In  1874, 
value*. 

tl-;,«03,570 
49,279,920 

23,996,782 

China  

•j:i.  •':!•_'.  IXPIP 
4.950.000 
9.875,000 
:i-l.]!'l 
514.600 
314,000 
1,320,000 
2,420.000 
l.lim.iMX) 
8,800,000 

500.000 
5,207,800 

$'!'.'.  ll-.'s.MI 
19.800.000 
79.000,000 

».oi».:,.v> 

4.116.ROO 
2,19»,000 
7.9-.W.OOO 
14,520.000 
6.050.000 
26,400,000 

2.000.000 
41,662,400 

SJl».i;ir..7.Y' 

s,  Kl-l.  OH) 
1.533,400 
7,338,980 

2»7,6o6 
792,000 
966,800 
55,000 
1,069,200 

220.000 

1.1S1.H20 

t.1S,968,OOn 

6.033.MNI 

68,711,840 

"'i'm,ii» 

4.752,000 
5,800,800 
.102,500 
3,741  ,200 

880.000 
9,461  ,360 

1125,830,50(1 

1,419,000 
350,000 

1,518,000 

(5,676,000 
2,800,000 

5,573,800 

BO.800.000 
!*.:»;  roivi 

SI17.917.llW 

„ 

$116.400,000 

-•,.,.  ,.,,.. 
S.i.000.000 
17.730,725 
19.:«K).000 
1  ;.!'».  j"i 
4,712,000 

11,248,016 

40.878 

H9o.TSl.W6 

ranee.  .  ,  .  .  .  ...  .... 

IlHlV  

Switzerland  

Oon    i  1        

38.000.000 
16.000,000 
12,000.000 
10,600.000 
15.130,000 
320,000 
21,120,428 

Aii-tri:t-llinu-nr\  
Spniti  and  I'urtugttt  

Russia,  the  Paum 
Persia,  Toorhisun,etc...  . 

Itlrliil  

Belgium  
Sweden  and  Norway- 
United  States  

Annul.      Cnmhodia,     and 

S,753.atO 

United  States  
ToUl«  

58.614.591 

. 

.,.,.  scllin.'  ii'-arlv  U  many  drew  <»"'  »«»'•>•  <>»"  <«< tho  ""- 
porters  while  th.-  Kr.Mt.-r  part  of  tho  foreign  dress  good. 
.,  ,,,l,l  at  u  Ion.     The  preceding  table,  prepared 
,.  umst  authentic  source*,  give*  the  importation,  ex- 
n    and  production  of  raw  silk  in  pounds  and  ralnei, 
production,  exportation,  and  importation  of  man- 
ufactured silk  in  1874  by  the  principal  countries  ot  the 
world  k.  P-  BROCKETT. 

Silk  \ssociation  of  America.  On  .Tune  12.  1872, 
a  circular  was  issued  by  the  Silk  Industry  Association  of 
Patcrson,  N.  J.,  stating  that  there  was  a  generally-ex- 
pressed de-ire  of  silk  numufacturers  to  form  a  national  as- 
sociation, and  calling  on  those  who  would  be  likely  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter  to  hold  a  meeting  with  reference 
thereto.  The  beneSts  of  such  union  had  already  been  par- 
tially demonstrated  during  the  existence  of  a  society  called 
"The  National  Association  of  Silk  Manufacturers  for  the 
Exposition  of  1SB9."  Forty-four  firms  engaged  in  the 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  Silk  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, and  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  June  26,  1872. 
The  inception  of  the  undertaking  was  largely  due  to  the  en- 
ergetic efforts  of  the  late  William  J.  Horstmann  of  Phila- 
delphia, although  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  association 
formed.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  organization 
of  tin-  Silk  Association  of  America.  Its  specific  objects  are 
to  obtain,  classify,  and  publish  complete  and  authentic 
statistics  of  the  silk  trade  and  manufacture  in  nil  their 
branches,  going  into  detail  as  to  capital  and  labor  employed, 
renditions  and  growth  of  the  industry,  and  amounts  of  im- 
porta  :  I  '  -(-'lire  united  action  in  such  measures  as  may  be 
in •>••!'•  J  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  silk  industry  in  the 
I'.  S. :  to  take  steps  toward  preventing  the  adulteration  of 
raw  silk  in  China  and  Japan,  and  to  improve  the  methods 
of  reeling  silk  in  those  countries ;  and  to  establish  a  silk- 
conditioning  house  for  testing  and  assaying  silk.  Mr.  John 
Ryle  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation ;  Mr.  B.  Richardson  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern,  until 
the  selection  of  a  permanent  secretary  in  October  following, 
when  Mr.  Franklin  Allen  was  appointed.  Tho  brunches 
of  industry  now  represented  in  the  association  are  as  fol- 
lows :  importers,  dealers  and  brokers  in  raw  silk,  throw- 
sters of  and  dealers  in  gum  silk,  manufacturers  of  sewing 
silks  and  twist,  weavers  and  dyers,  manufacturers  of  fringes, 
braids,  trimmings,  etc.  The  roll  of  membership  Jan.  1, 
1876,  embraced  81  individuals  and  firms,  whose  business, 
carried  on  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ma-sa- 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut,  employed  a  capital  amounting  to 
$12,350,000.  The  revenues  of  the  association  have  been  in 
the  first  six  months  ending  May,  1873,  $3000  ;  in  tho  year 
ending  May,  1874,  $5400;  in  the  year  ending  May,  1875, 
17440;  in  the  year  ending  May,  1876,  $6050.  It  was  in- 
corporated Apr.  11,  1876,  under  the  general  laws  of  tho 
State  of  New  York.  On  Mar.  22,  1876,  the  assosiation 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  trusted  leader  and  wise  counsellor  by 
the  death  of  its  president,  Ward  Cheney,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  among  the  most  prominent  of  the  silk-manu- 
facturers of  America,  and  not  less  noted  for  his  success  in 
business  than  for  the  fatherly  care  and  interest  with  which 
he  sought  the  practical  welfare  of  the  large  force  of  work- 
people employed  by  his  firm  (Cheney  Brothers)  at  South 
Manchester,  Conn.  The  officers  of  the  association  (elected 
Apr.  28,  1876)  are — president,  Frank  W.  Cheney  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  vice-presidents.  Thos.  N.  Dale  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  A.  B.  Strange  and  William  Ryle  of  New  York; 
treasurer,  John  N.  Stearns;  and  secretary,  Franklin  Allen 
of  N.'w  York.  The  directors  are — F.  0.  Horstmann,  Pa.; 
William  Strange,  C.  Grcppo,  I.  A.  Hopper,  and  C.  Lam- 
bert, N.  J. ;  Ira  Dimock,  William  Skinner,  and  J.  W.  C, 
Scavey,  Mass. ;  Frank  Cheney  and  Milo  M.  Gelding.  Conn. 
B.  Richardson,  George  B.  Skinner,  A.  Soleliac,  Seth  Low. 
George  H.  Burritt,  L.  Bayard  Smith,  D.  O'Donoghuc,  A.  G 
Jennings,  Louis  Franke,  and  John  T.  Walker,  N.  Y.  The 
office  of  the  association  is  at  93  Duane  street,  New  York 

FRANKLIN  ALI.KX. 

Silk,  Chemistry  of.     The  fibres  of  silk  are  mainh 
composed,  together  with  some  albumen,    of  a   Butwtanw 


lied  KrMn<,  coated  with  a  yellowish  wax,  which  must 
be  removed  before  dyeing  the  silk      Serloine  (from  tat. 

,cr>cn)  is  a  name  given  by  Schlossberger  to  tho  silk-sub- 
rtanoe  which  had  been  previously  called  jihrmnr,  and  sup- 
nosed  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  of  sponges. 
Jpider-webs,  according  to  tho  same  chemist,  arc  also  seri- 
./,„.  u  is  obtained  pure  by  successive  boiling  with  al- 
,,l,ol  water,  acetic  acid,  and  water  again.  The  pure  sen- 
•  !,„•  is  white  and  lustrous  like  silk  itself,  and  sinks  in 
•ater  It  is  not  turned  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  with  forma- 
,,on  of  fiinthnarotcie  acid,  like  skin  and  other  albuminous 
issues  of  animals.  Dilute  caustic  alkalies  do  not  affect  it, 
jut  when  strong  they  dissolve  it,  and  on  adding  water  the 
«cricine  is  again  precipitated— according  to  some  authori- 
ties unchanged,  and  even  assuming  curiously  again  its 
ormer  JHtroiu  structure !  In  composition  scricine  is  not 
very  unlike  the  ALBUMINOIDS  (which  see),  though  so  difler- 
•nt  in  properties.  Mulder  found  carbon  49.11,  hydrogen 


..ionia,  which  forms  a  brown-yellow  solution  in  the  cold; 
the  other  is  hot  basic  chloride  of  zinc,  which  first  gelatin- 
izes then  dissolves  the  silk  (but  if  t<><>  *tr<mr/or  ton  lint  will 
also  gelatinize  the  other  fibres).  Picric  acid  will  also  dis- 
tin^uish  the  silk-fibres  in  a  mixed  tissue  by  dyeing  them 
yellow.  HENRY  Wnrrz. 

Silk  Cotton,  tho  cottony  down  of  many  sterculiaccous 
recs  of  Africa,  India,  and  South  America  of  tho  genera 
Jlambax,  Eriodendron,  Chorim'a,  Salmalin,  etc.  This  beau- 
tiful cotton  grows  wild  in  great  quantities,  but  thus  far  it 
has  been  found  not  to  spin  well,  and  not  to  wear  well.  It 
might  perhaps  be  used  for  gun-cotton  or  for  paper-stock. 
The  trees  are  mostly  very  large,  with  very  soft  wood. 
Silk-Printing.  See  APPENDIX. 
Silk  Spider  [Xcphtl'i  plumi/iet,  Koch],  a  geometric 
...jider  of  the  family  Speiridie,  discovered  by  Prof.  Hurt  G. 
Wilder  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina  in  1865. 
It  produces  two  kinds  of  strong,  fine  silk — yellow  and 
white — which  wind  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  this  substance  may  be  made  available  for 
the  arts.  Its  hearing  and  touch  are  acute,  but  its  sight 
defective ;  it  prefers  the  sunlight. 

Silkweed,  also  called  Milkweed  [botanically,  Ascle- 
piat  Syriaea],  the  common  American  silkwced,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly abundant  wild  plant  over  a  great  part  of  the  U.  S. 
The  silky  fibre  with  which  the  seed-pods  are  filled  has  a 
very  beautiful  lustre,  but  is  too  brittle  and  destitute  of 
strength  to  be  of  value  except  for  merely  ornamental  uses. 
The  milky  juice — of  which  large  quantities  could  be  pro- 
cured during  the  season,  particularly  if  the  plant  be  cul- 
tivated, which  brings  it  to  a  very  large  size — contains  5 
per  cent,  of  the  valuable  substance  rn,:,,i<-ln,iii-.  Which  may 
readily  be  coagulated  in  the  fresh  juice  and  separated  by 
proper  manipulation  from  the  other  matters  present ;  and, 
considering  the  present  high  price  and  increasing  scarcity 
of  caoutchouc,  this  abundant  North  American  source  of  it 
ought  to  receive  proper  attention.  II-  ^\  UIITZ. 

Silkworm.     See  APPENDIX. 

Silkworm  Gut,  used  by  anglers  in  attaching  the  hook 
to  the  line,  is  prepared  in  Spain  and  Italy  from  the  silk- 
worm, just  as  it  is  ready  to  begin  spinning  its  cocoon. 
The  material  is  precisely  that  which  becomes  silk  if  the 
worm  is  allowed  to  spin.  The  worm  is  soaked  in  vinegar 
for  some  hours,  and  the  secretion  is  then  removed,  stretched, 
and  dried  for  use. 

Sill  (JOSHUA  W.),  b.  at  Chillicothe,  0.,  Dec.  6, 1831 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1853,  when 
appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance  corps.  After 
a  brief  service  at  the  Watervlict  arsenal,  he  was  recalled  to 
West  Point,  where  he  served  until  1857  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  geography,  history,  and  ethics ;  subsequently  in 
command  of  Vancouver  ordnance  depot,  Wash.  Terr.,  and 
Leavenworth  d£p6t.  Kan.  In  Jan.,  1861.  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  civil 
engineering  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  On 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  was  tendered  the  colonelcy  of 
a  New  York  regiment,  and  proceeded  to  Ohio,  where  he 
served  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  State  in  organ- 
izing volunteers,  and  in  the  field  at  the  battle  of  llieh 
Mountain.  In  Aug.,  1861,  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of 
the  33d  Ohio  Vols.,  and  was  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.,  1S62, 
and  in  Gen.  Mitchcl's  expedition  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
seizure  of  the  railroad  from  Stevenson  to  Decatur,  thus 
regaining  control  of  Northern  Alabama,  most  of  which 
time  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In  July,  1862,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at  the  battle 
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of  Perryvillc,  Oct.  8,  anil  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  Con- 
fcilerate.  army.  In  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Doc.  31, 
18i;i>,  lie  was  killed  at  tlic  head  of  his  brigade,  which  led  a 
irallant  charge  and  drove  hack  the  enemy's  hitherto  vic- 
torious  columns  across  an  open  licld  into  their  intrench- 
nient-  beyond. 

NilliiKiii'ulsr  [from  fUllayn,  the  typical  genus],  a  fam- 
ily of  fishes  of  the  order  Tolcocephali  and  sub-order  Acan- 
thopteri,  peculiar  l'>  the  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  seas.  The 
liiniv  is  elongated,  slightly  compressed,  and  more  or  less 
plane  below:  the  scales  ctenoid  and  of  moderate  size;  lat- 
eral line  continuous  to  the  caudal  fin;  the  head  elongate- 
conical,  and  excavated  by  cavities  ;  the  opercular  bones 
unarmed,  except  the  operculum,  which  has  u  spine:  mouth 
small  and  terminal;  upper  jaw  little  protractile ;  teeth  on 
the  j:i  u  >  and  vomer  :  branchial  apertures  continuous  below  ; 
branch  iostcpil  rays  six  on  each  side;  dorsal  fins  two,  the 
first  short,  the  second  long;  anal  with  one  or  two  spines ; 
pectorals  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with 
a  spine  and  five  rays.  The  species  are  rather  small,  anil 
of  no  special  economical  importance.  About  a  dozen  species 
arc  known.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sil'liR  (('IIARLKS  JULIDS),  b.  at  Dresden  May  12,  1801 ; 
studied  philology  in  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Got- 
tinircn:  in  lsi_'.~>  was  appointed  teacher  in  the  Kreuzschulo 
at  Dresden,  with  which  institution  he  remained  connected 
until  his  death,  Jan.  14,  1855,  having  attained  the  position 
of  associate  rector.  Much  of  his  literary  labor  was  bestowed 
on  the  explanation  of  ancient  art,  and  on  mythology  as 
illustrated  in  art.  Among  his  chief  productions  arc—  Epii- 
t»ln  t'ritictt  tin  CiituUi  Carminibu*  (1822),  followed  by  an 
edition  of  ('ntidli  ('fii-mimi  (1824);  CataliHjn*  Arti/ictim 
llrm:  rt  Rnm.  (1827  ;  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  H.  W. 
Williams  1837);  Plinii  Jfittoria  Natural!*,  with  critical 
commentary  (8  vols.,  1851-58).  He  also  edited  Bb'ttiger's 
l>),i,*,-nl,i  ,'t  Carolina  ( 1831! ).  fiiiHutiaytkoliu/ie  (1836),  and 
A'ffiiiere  Srliriften  archseol.  K.  antia.  Inhalt*  of  the  same 
scholar  (1837-38,  3  vols.).  Sillig  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor also  to  the  archaeological  and  classical  journals. 

H.  DRISLER. 

Sil'liman  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  North  Strat- 
ford (now  Trumbull),  Conn.,  Aug.  8,  1779,  son  of  Gold  Sel- 
leck  Silliman  (1730-90),  a  lawyer  and  colonel  of  Connecti- 
cut cavalry  during  the  Revolution  ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 17U6:  was  a  tutor  there  1789-1804,  studying  law  in 
the  mean  time ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1802,  and  in  the 
same  year  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  in  Yale  College; 
spent  a  part  of  the  years  1802-04  at  Philadelphia,  preparing 
for  his  professorship  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James 
Woodhousc  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  gave  his 
first  full  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  Yale  in  the 
winter  of  1804-05;  spent  fourteen  months  in  England, 
Seotland,  and  Holland  1805-01!,  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies ;  made  a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of  Con- 
necticut, the  first  exploration  of  the  kind  in  America ;  pub- 
lished a  memoir  with  an  analysis  of  the  fragments  of  the 
celebrated  Weston  meteorite  of  Doc.  14,  1807;  aided  Dr. 
Robert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the  compound  blow- 
pipe, with  which  instrument  he  demonstrated  the  fusibility 
of  several  bodies  never  before  fused ;  secured  for  Yale  Col- 
lege the  valuable  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  of 
Col.  (icorgo  Gibbs  1812;  founded  in  1818  the  American 
Jmirniil  of  Science  and  Arts,  of  which  he  was  sole  editor 
until  1838,  and  senior  editor,  along  with  his  son,  1838-46; 
made  a  scries  of  important  observations  on  the  transference 
of  carbon  particles  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole, 
while  experimenting  with  a  voltaic  deflagrator  1822;  was  an 
eloquent  lecturer  on  scientific  topics  before  popular  audi- 
ences, having  been  perhaps  the  first  to  give  euch  courses 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S. ;  made  a  second  visit 
to  Kurope  1851 ;  resigned  his  professorship  1853,  and  was 
made  professor  emeritus,  but  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues 
continued  to  lecture  on  geology  until  June,  1855,  when  he 
retired  from  active  labors,  but  spent  the  closing  years  of 
his  long  life  amid  the  society  of  colleagues  and  former 
pupils,  by  whom  and  by  the  country  at  large  he  was  hon- 
orc  1  as  the  "Nestor  of  American  science."  D.  at  New 
Haven  Nov.  24,  1864.  Author  of  Journal  nf  Travel*  in 
Kn,,li,n,l  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1810;  2d  ed.,  New  Haven,  3 
vols..  1S20),  Elementt  of  Chemistry  (1830),  A  Narrative  of 
a  1  i'«i'/  to  Eiirnpe  (2  vols.,  1853),  and  several  minor  pub- 
lieaticms;  he  also  edited  Henry's  Ckemittry  (1814)  and 
liakcwell's  Introduction  to  Otology  (1829).  An  interesting 
I. If i-  was  prepared  from  his  MS.  reminiscences,  diaries,  and 
correspondence  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher  (New  York,  2 
vols.,  ISM).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Silluiiiui  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 

at  New   Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1816;  graduated  at  Yale 

College  1837  ;  became  associate  editor  of  Silliman's  Journal 

of  Science  1838,  and  associate  proprietor  (with  Prof.  J.  D. 
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[  Dana)  1840;  was  an  instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  in  Yale  College  1838-46;  became  pmlessor  of 
applied  chemistry  Is  in,  and  successor  to  his  father  in  the 
ehair  of  chemistry  1854,  which  position  he  still  (1876) 
holds.  In  1SI7,  in  connection  with  the  late  Prof.  John  P. 
Norton,  he  established  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  which  has 
since  grown  into  the  Sheffield  Reientitie  School.  He  was 
also  professor  of  medical  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  1849-54;  visited  Kurope 
with  his  father  in  1851  :  was  a  director  in  the  departments 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  "Crystal 
Palace"  world's  fair  at  New  York  1853,  and  prepared 
(with  C.  K.  (ioodrieh)  the  flliutrati-il  Itn-ofil  of  that  ex- 
hibition, and  the  monograph  on  the  /'rof/rcaa  of  Science 
ami  An  published  in  the  same  connection;  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
i:inceincnt  of  Science,  in  which  capacity  he  edited  the  an- 
nual volumes  of  I'roceeding/i ;  has  written  t'imt  I'rii«-i/i/m 
of  Chemistry  (1846  and  1854)  and  1'rinciplrn  of  /'Cynics 
(1858-61) ;  contributed  many  papers  to  scientific  societies, 
besides  the  large  number  published  in  his  own  Joiirunl  ; 
has  been  a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects;  and  be- 
came State  chemist  of  Connecticut  1869. 

Sil'liith,  a  seaport  and  watering  place  of  England, 
Cumberland  CO.,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  20  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Carlisle,  It  has  steam  communication  with  Liverpool, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  P.  5000. 

Sil'loway  (THOMAS  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Nowburyport, 
Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1828;  received  a  good  education,  especially 
in  the  arts  of  design  ;  devoted  himself  as  a  specialty  to  the 
preparation  of  architectural  plans  for  public  buildings,  in 
which  business  he  established  himself  at  Boston  in  1851, 
and  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  built  or  repaired  more 
than  200  church  edifices,  besides  many  other  public  build- 
ings, including  the  now  capitol  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  (1859), 
and  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0.  (1872).  Since  1852  he  has 
occasionally  officiated  as  a  Universalist  preacher,  and  was 
ordained  in  1862.  He  has  written  or  edited  several  works 
on  architecture,  carpentry,  warming  and  ventilation,  and 
church  music. 

Si  In  'am  [Heb.  Siloah,  a  "  sending  "  or  "  sent ;"  Arab. 
Silwan].  (1)  The  name  of  a  pool,  or  rather  both  a  foun- 
tain and  a  pool,  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  southern  edge  of 
Ophel,  about  1200  feet  S.  S.  W.  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  underground  winding 
passage.  The  fountain  proper,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
is  about  6  feet  in  breadth.  Like  the  Fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, it  is  intermittent.  The  lower  basin  is  about  50  feet 
long,  17  broad,  and  19  deep,  but  now  holding  only  3  or  4 
feet  of  water.  It  was  once  arched  over.  Jewish  writers 
say  it  furnished  the  water  used  in  sacrifice  on  the  last  great 
da;  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This  most  famous  of  all 
the  pools  in  or  about  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  only  three 
times  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  viii.  6;  Neh.iii.15;  John  ix.  7),  but 
frequently  by  Josephus.  A  stream  still  goes  "  softly  "  from 
the  pool  down  into  the  Kedron. — (2)  The  name  of  a  little 
straggling,  dirty  village  occupying  an  old  quarry  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Kedron,  overlooking  the  Pool  of  Si  loam. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Sil'phinm  [Gr.  at'A^tor,  a  large  resin-bearing  plant],  a 
genus  of  perennial  plants  of  the  family  Composite,  com- 
prising twenty  species,  many  of  which  are  found  in  abun- 
dance on  the  prairies  of  the  0.  S.,  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  in  other  parts  of  North  America.  They  are  very  hardy 
and  coarse,  bear  large  flower-heads,  and  exude  a  plentiful 
resin-like  juice,  whence  the  commonest  species  (S.  lacinia- 
titm)  has  received  the  name  of  rosin-weed.  The  stem  some- 
times exceeds  ten  feet  in  height.  Both  the  resin  and  the 
leaves  are  much  employed  by  farriers  for  asthma  in  horses, 
and  a  tincture  has  sometimes  been  found  useful  as  a  tonic 
and  diaphoretic.  This  species  is  known  by  the  names  of 
compass-plant,  pilot-weed,  and  polar-plant,  from  a  reputed 
tendency  to  point  its  leaves  N.  and  S.  The  prairie  burdock 
(.S'.  terebinthinaceum)  and  the  singular  cup-plant  (S.  jjcrfo- 
liatum)  belong  to  this  genus. 

Sils'bee  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1773; 
became  a  distinguished  and  successful  shipping-merchant 
in  that  city;  served  frequently  in  both  branches  of  the 
State  legislature;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1816-20; 
president  of  the  State  senate  1823-26,  and  U.  S.  Senator 
1826-35,  and  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  administration  of 
Pres.  John  Quincy  Adams.  D.  at  Salem  July  1,  1850. 

Silt  [Prov.  Eng.  «iYe,  "sediment "]  is  the  fine  mud  which 
is  transported  by  rivers  and  deposited  in  lakes  and  estu- 
aries. The  same  term  is  applied  to  any  sediment  which 
accumulates  in  harbors  or  river-channels,  which,  as  they 
are  filled,  are  said  to  be  "silted  up."  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Silu'rian  System,  the  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  to  a  series  of  fossiliferons  strata  which  under- 
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','  !hc  e.  the  Clinton  and   Niagara  limestone.  ,n_th. 
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Si  lu'ritlfr  [from  .W,i,-w».  the  Latin  name  of  the  European 
:ll,  extonriTe  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Ncma- 
.  and  that  comprising  the  eatfishes  of  Europe  and 
North  \mcrica.  The  body  is  moderately  elongated  and 
t-iners  backward  from  the  shoulders;  the  skin  is  naked; 
the  he;.  1  more  or  less  depressed;  theoperculum  developed; 
the  mouth  terminal  and  transverse:  barbels,  especially 
mavillary.  well  developed:  teeth  variable;  branchial  aper- 
ture- continent  below,  the  membrane  being  free  at  its  pos- 
terior margin ;  branchiostegal  rays  exposed  and  in  moderate 
or  considerable  numbers ;  dorsal  fin  near  the  head  and  be- 
longing to  the  abdominal  region  (sometimes  atrophied); 
anal  fin  of  considerable  size;  pectorals  and  vcntrals  nor- 
mally developed ;  the  anterior  vertebra)  are  co-ossified  and 
much  modified;  the  inferior  pharyngcal  bones  distinct. 
As  thus  defined,  the  family  corresponds  with  the  second  and 
fourth  sub-families  of  Siluridae  in  Dr.  G  iinther's  arrangement 

,-.  e.  (-2)  Siluridieheteroptera,  including  his  Silurina; 

(4)  Siluridic  proteropteriE,  embracing  his  Bagrina,  Pri 
dina,  Ariina.  and  Bagarina.  It  is  the  richest  in  number  of 
ipecics  and  diversities  of  structure  in  the  order.  Most  of  the 
jpecies  are  inhabitants  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  a  number 
,c]irescntutives  are  habitual  denizens  of  the  salt 
waters.  Species  are  found  in  almost  all  temperate  and 
tropical  regions;  Europe  has  the  fewest,  only  one  species 
-  rjlnnii)  being  found  in  the  rivers  of  Central  and 
Northern  Europe;  North  America  is  well  provided  with 
forms,  nt  lc:i«t  four  genera  being  represented  in  the  fresh 
\.  .if  Mexico — viz.  (1)  Aminrui,  including  the  com- 
mon chubby  eatfishes  of  the  Eastern  streams;  (2)  Ictaluriu, 
represented  by  graceful  fork-tailed  fishes  in  the  great  lakes 
an  1  Western  rivers;  (3)  Hopladelm,  and  (4)  .\'^«™». 
Two  salt-water  species  also  visit  the  Eastern  coast — viz. 
jElurichthy*  marinm  and  Arioprit  Milberti.  The  fresh- 
water species  have  the  anterior  and  posterior  nostrils  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  barbels  are  developed  from  the 
edge  of  the  posterior,  while  in  the  salt-water  forms  they  are 
close  together  and  destitute  of  barbels.  The  species,  so  far 
as  known,  take  care  of  their  young,  and  peculiar  provision 
is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs  in  the  mouth  of  sev- 
eral genera  found  in  tropical  waters.  THEODORE  GILL. 
Silva.  See  SKLVA. 

Sil'ver  [Ang.-Sax.  til/or],  one  of  the  precious  metals, 
hag  been  known  from  remote  ages,  and  much  used  for  orna- 
ments, household  vessels,  and  for  money.  With  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  known  as  nrgentum,  and  among  the  alchemists 
a-  /"tut.  Its  chemical  symbol,  Ag,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  name.  It  is  the  whitest  of  the  metals,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  mirror-like  polish.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate 
between  gold  and  copper,  and  is  very  malleable  and  duc- 
tile. It  may  be  beaten  into  foil  or  leaves  0.00001  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  A  grain  weight  of  the  metal  may  bo 
drawn  out  into  a  wire  400  feet  in  length.  If  repeatedly 
heated  it  becomes  brittle.  The  specific  gravity  of  silver 
ranges  from  10.1  to  11.1,  according  to  its  condition  and 
purity.  Karstcn  found  the  gravity  of  fused  silver  to  be 
In.ioM';  (j.  Hose  gives  10.57  for  hammered  silver,  and 
10.92  for  precipitated  silver.  The  metal  fuses  readily  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  or  in  a  crucible  in  a  forge  or 
furnace  fire.  It  expands  forcibly  upon  cooling,  and  thus 
solid  pieces  will  float  in  molten  silver  as  ice  floats  in  water. 
It  may  be  vaporized  by  the  burning  lens  or  by  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe  or  strong  electrical  currents.  The  vapors 
are  white.  When  pure,  the  molten  metal  absorbs  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas,  accord- 
ing to  various  authorities,  but  the  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  copper  or  lead  greatly  diminishes  or  prevents 
tlii-  absorption.  The  absorbed  gas  is.  however,  given  off 
at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  with  considerable  force. 
If  the  surface  of  a  globule  or  bar  of  silver  has  cooled  while 
the  interior  is  fluid,  the  expansion  breaks  the  crust  and 
more  or  less  of  the  fused  metal  is  projected  through  the 
crack-,  and  Innns  an  arborescent  growth  generally  known 
as  "sprouting."  and,  \\lien  it  is  projected  with  violence,  as 


'  smiting  "  This  mechanical  projection  of  a  portion  of  a 
globule  of  silver  cooling  upon  a  cupel  is  a  frequent  source 
of  loss  in  assaying.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
subsequent  spitting  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent 
bv  the  use  of  charcoal  powder  upon  the  melted  metal. 
Absorption  of  oxygen  is  also  prevented  by  fusing  it  under 
a  layer  of  salt.  The  use  of  nitre  in  the  crucible  causes  a 
are'e  absorption  of  the  gas.  The  vapor  of  water  is  decom- 
>osed  bv  silver  at  a  white  heat,  oxygen  being  absorbed  and 
ivdrogcn  liberated.  Silver  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  of  electricity.  It  is  capable  of  being  welded.  It  al- 
ovs  freely  with  gold,  copper,  and  several  other  metals.  ] 
crystallizes  in  forms  of  the  monomctric  system,  generally 
n  octahedra. 

Silver  is  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  particularly 
among  the  metallic  minerals.  Malaguti  and  Durochcr 
give  a  table  of  122  substances,  chiefly  mineral  species,  in 
which  silver  has  been  found  by  assay.  It  exists  in  sea- 
water  in  the  ratio  of  1  milligramme  to  100  kilogrammes. 
Assuming  that  there  is  1  centigramme  of  silver  per  cubic 
metre  of  water,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  oceans  of 
the  "lobe  contain  not  less  than  2,000,000  tons  of  silver. 
The  metal  has  been  found  in  small  quantity  also  in  rock- 
salt  in  the  mines  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  France. 
All  native  gold  contains  from  .016  to  16  per  cent,  of  silver, 
but  generally  from  5  to  13  per  cent.;  California  gold  aver- 
ages about  12  per  cent,  of  silver.  It  occurs  also  nearly 
pure  in  masses  and  irregular  grains,  but  it  is  not  as  gen- 
srally  distributed  in  this  form  as  gold,  and  is  seldom  found 
in  placers  or  alluvial  deposits,  but  is  confined  rather  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  outcrops  of  veins,  and  is  not  water-worn 
and  rounded  by  attrition.  It  is  usually  in  irregular,  rag- 
ged masses,  or  in  thin  sheets  coating  surfaces  of  the  vein- 
stone, or  filiform,  as  if  drawn  out  into  wire ;  hence  the 
name  "wire  silver"  applied  to  such  specimens,  whether 
the  filaments  are  coarse  as  a  knitting-needle  or  as  fine  as 
hairs.  This  wire-like  form  of  silver  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  cavities  of  veins.  The  filaments  sometimes 
reach  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  but  are  generally  much 
curled  up  and  interwoven  or  matted  together,  looking  like 
bunches  of  hair  or  wool.  At  Kongsberg  in  Norway  the 
metal  has  been  found  massive  and  in  large  and  perfect 
crystals,  which  retain  their  white  color  without  tarnishing 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  One  mass  taken  from  these  mines 
and  preserved  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen  weighs 
upward  of  500  pounds;  two  other  masses  weigh,  respect- 
ively, 238  and  436  pounds.  Large  amounts  of  native 
silver  have  been  obtained  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
One  mass  in  Peru  is  said  to  have  weighed  800  pounds. 
Large  masses  have  been  reported  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
though  not  in  large  masses,  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
silver-bearing  veins  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
of  the  U.  S.  It  is  found  also  in  a  vein  upon  Silver  Islet 
in  Lake  Superior,  and  associated  with  the  native  copper  of 
the  Keweenaw  Point  mines.  Some  of  these  specimens  are 
remarkable  for  being  completely  joined  to  the  copper,  with- 
out any  intermingling  of  the  metals;  one-half  of  a  mass 
may  be  silver  and  the  other  half  copper.  Jewelry  and 
ornaments  are  frequently  made  by  local  jewellers,  one-half 
being  copper  and  the  other  half  silver,  the  line  of  union 
being  sharply  defined,  while  the  two  metals  are  perfectly 
united. 

Specimens  of  silver  when  taken  from  mines  are  usually 
tarnished  a  dull-brown  color,  or  even  black,  this  color  being 
caused  generally  by  the  presence  of  sulphurous  vapors 
cither  from  the  constituents  of  the  vein  or  the  combustion 
of  powder.  Such  vapors  rapidly  tarnish  silver.  Silver 
ware  and  silver  plate,  it  is  well  known,  are  rapidly  tar- 
nished and  turned  black  by  the  gases  of  bilge-water,  and 
also  by  the  tainted  atmosphere  about  drains  and  vaults, 
and  the  sulphurous  gases  from  burning  coal.  The  pecu- 
liar whiteness  of  the  Norwegian  native  specimens  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  mercury. 
Native  silver  is  rarely  pure.  The  cupriferous  variety  some- 
times contains  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  With  gold  the  pro- 
portions are  variable.  (See  GOLD.)  The  clcctrum  of  Pliny 
contains  one-fifth  of  silver.  The  pale  gold  of  Transylva- 
nia contains  from  35  to  38  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  native 
alloy  in  the  great  Comstock  Lode  of  Nevada  contains 
about  43  per  cent,  of  silver,  as  shown  by  Attwood,  the  rest 
being  gold.  Native  amalgams  have  been  found  in  Chili, 
containing  from  52  to  64  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  metal  is 
also  found  combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  arsenic,  tel- 
lurium, etc.,  and  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  giv- 
ing a  great  variety  of  interesting  species.  The  chief  ores 
are  the  sulphide,  containing  86  per  cent,  of  silver ;  the 
brittle  orantimonial  sulphate,  with  68.5  per  cent,  of  silver; 
gray  silver  ore,  with  23  per  cent,  of  silver:  dark-red  silver 
ore.  with  60  per  cent.;  and  the  light-red  silver  ore,  with 
64  per  cent.  This  last  is  generally  known  as  "  ruby  silver," 
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from  the  brilliant  ruby-red  color  of  the  crystals  by  trans- 
milled  light.  In  the  upper  portions  of  lilrcr-bearing 
veins,  where  air  and  moisture  nave  had  access,  acertnin 
amount  of  decomposition  has  taken  place  among  the  min- 
erals, especially  if  they  consist  of  Ihe  above-mentioned 
species,  and  new  comminutions  have  been  formed,  which 
may  lie  called  «.  < •<.»•/"/ •//  uri-n.  These  are  generally  oxides, 
chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  and  arc  more  earthy  and 
highly-colored  than  those  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  vein, 
being  intermingled  \\itli  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  ami  iron. 
They  are  also  softer  than  the  unchanged  ores  below,  and 
a.rc  more  Ml]  to  work.  Such  ores  are  known  in  Mexico  as 
i-<ilnr>i'lnx.  especially  if  red,  and  in  Peru  a^  /;>*'•.,«.  The 
ores  from  a  greater  depth  in  the  mine,  which  have  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  air,  are  more  compact,  brilliant,  and 
darker  in  color,  und  are  called  i/<</ro«.  The  green  "bro- 
mide ores"  are  known  in  Xacutecas,  Mexico,  as  />/<it<i  rerrie. 
Chloride  of  silver  is  common  in  the  upper  portions  of  rich 
silver-bearing  veins,  and  usually  forms  thin  dark-colored 
crusts  or  tilms  upon  Iho  ganguc.  It  is  easily  identified  by 
its  wax-liko  hardness,  und  by  giving  a  globule  of  silver 
when  fused  in  the  flame  of  u  candle. 

A  largo  class  of  the  metallic  minerals  contain  silver  in 
varying  proportions,  especially  galena,  which  is  rarely  free 
from  a  portion  of  silver.  The  greater  portion  of  the  silver 
produced  in  Kuropc  is  extracted  from  argentiferous  galena. 
The  galenas  of  Kngland  and  of  the  llartz  Mountains  carry 
from  .03  to  .03  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Tuscany  from  .03  to 
.07  per  cent.  The  galena  ores  of  the  U.  S.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  nearly  all  contain 
silver  in  larger  quantities,  the  percentage  ranging  from  .10 
to  1.85  and  3.0,  but  the  quantity  of  these  rich  ores  is  sel- 
dom large  in  the  Ma-tern  States.  Sixty  ounces  to  the  ton 
of  lead  ore  is  a  very  fair  yield  in  silver.  Formerly  lead 
ores  containing  less  than  this  could  not  be  profitably  worked 
for  silver,  but  since  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Pattinson  of 
England  in  1S29  of  the  process  which  bears  his  name,  lead 
which  does  not  hold  over  0.001)  per  cent,  of  silver  can  be 
profitably  worked.  By  this  process  an  annual  saving  of 
over  200,000  ounces  of  silver,  formerly  thrown  away,  is 
effected,  and  the  cost  of  separating  silver  from  lead  is  greatly 
cheapened.  Lead  containing  only  three  ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  can  now  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  antiquity  of  silver  coinage  is  very  great.  The  most 
ancient  coins  known  were  struck  in  silver  by  Phidon,  king 
of  .-Kgina,  B.  c.  869.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cain- 
byses,  about  540  years  before  Christ,  a  great  improvement 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  purification  of  silver,  for 
that  which  was  produced  under  Aryandes  was  celebrated 
for  its  purity  and  fineness.  The  alloy  in  the  Greek  silver 
coinage  generally  appears  to  have  been  lead,  which  had 
not  been  removed  for  want  of  the  requisite  skill  in  refining. 
The  Athenian  currency  was  noted  for  its  purity,  and  Xen- 
ophon  mentions  the  profit  with  which  it  could  be  exported. 
Silver  currency  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  republic  about 
269  B.  c.,  and  its  standard  was  as  high  as  the  Greek,  but 
it  rapidly  fell.  Under  Vespasian  the  alloy  was  one-eighth, 
under  the  Antonines  one-fourth,  under  Severus  about  one- 
half,  after  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fixed 
standard.  (King.)  After  the  loss  of  Spain,  from  which 
the  chief  supply  of  silver  was  drawn,  the  silver  currency 
vanished,  and  was  replaced  by  til/on  denarii,  holding  only 
one-fourth  part  of  silver.  According  to  Pliny,  Antony 
alloyed  denarii  with  iron,  apparently  to  harden  the  coin. 
The  denarii  of  Justinian  and  the  Italian  Goths  weigh  about 
15  grains  troy,  and  are  the  reputed  direct  antecedents  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  silver  penny. 

Silver  was  largely  used  by  the  Romans  for  household 
plate  and  table  decoration.  It  was  elegantly  chased  and 
embossed  by  Grecian  artists  in  the  repousse  style.  The 
wealthy  Romans  vied  with  each  other  in  possessing  the 
most  massive  dishes.  Of  such  dishes,  weighing  100  pounds 
or  more,  there  were  150  in  Rome  before  the  first  civil  war. 
Pliny  cites  the  existence  of  one  dish  weighing  500  pounds, 
with  eight  plates  to  match,  weighing  together  250  pounds. 
The  old  chased  plate  of  the  Grecian  artists  was  valued  as  a 
curiosity  in  Pliny's  time.  The  ornamentation  of  silver, 
known  as  /nY/7<i-work,  originated  in  Egypt,  and  was  re- 
vived and  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  Florentine 
silversmiths.  Cellini  gives  a  recipe  for  the  fusible  argen- 
tiferous compound  used  to  fill  the  engraved  design.  This 
art  was  applied  to  the  decoration  of  armor  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer.  Agamemnon's  breastplate  was  thus  in- 
laid. In  medi:c\al  times  massive  plate  was  in  great  favor, 
and  the  chief  form  of  investment  for  the  noble-born  and 
wealthy.  Its  extensive  use  for  ecclesiastical  decoration  is 
also  to  be  noted. 

In  modern  times  solid  silver  ware  has  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent replaced  by  nickeliferous  alloys  and  britannia  ware, 
covered  with  a.  layer  of  pure  silver  by  the  galvanoplastic 
method.  Silver  may,  by  this  method,  be  deposited  to 


any  desired  thickness,  thus  giving  all  the  appearance  of 
solid  silver,  and  its  utility  for  most  purposes.  The  an- 
nual consumption  of  the  metal  for  this  purpose  alone 
is  very  large.  Silver  thus  deposited  is  pure,  but  solid 
silver  ware  and  coin  contain  n  portion  of  alloy,  generally 
copper.  In  the  I".  S.  and  in  France  the  standard  tii  • 
is  one-tenth  of  alloy,  or  IM)0  parts  of  silver  and  Inn  of 
copper,  the  mixture  being  denominated  .'.Mill  tine.  In 
Great  Ilritain  the  standard  is  higher,  being  92.r>  of  silver 
and  75  of  copper,  or  .925  fine.  This  is  the  fineness  of 
"  sterling  sih  er  ware." 

The  value  of  silver  relatively  to  other  objects  obviously 
depends  upon  two  chief  conditions — the  demand  and  the 
supply.  The  \ariations  in  the  demand  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicaied  by  the  preceding  reference-  to  its  use  in  historic 
times.  The  supply,  as  will  bo  seen  by  consulting  the  fol- 
lowing article  upon  SILVER-MINKS,  i-  also  variable,  and  at 
times  excessive.  The  production  of  silver  in  the  large  way, 
owing  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  mineralization,  is 
more  dependent  upon  the  use  of  mechanical  power  i.-tcani 
or  water)  than  upon  the  labor  of  men.  There  may  therefore 
bo  a  large  production  of  silver  in  sparsely-populated 
regions  and  within  a  short  period  of  time.  With  gold  the 
conditions  are  different:  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  derived 
from  pincers.  It  is  so  much  more  generally  distributed  in 
the  earth  that  an  unlimited  number  of  men  may  he  en- 
gaged together  in  its  production.  Mo  expensive  prepara- 
tions or  chemical  operations  requiring  large  capital  and 
great  skill  are  required  to  obtain  the  metal  in  a  merchant- 
able form.  Gold  is  therefore  a  much  better  measure  of 
human  labor  than  silver. 

The  value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold  has  greatly  changed 
within  historic  times,  and  it  has  been  different  in  different 
countries.  Commerce  has  tended  to  equalize  this  difference. 
King  justly  observes  that  in  the  ancient  world  silver  was 
to  the  same  extent  the  peculiar  production  of  Europe  that 
gold  was  of  Asia.  It  follows  naturally  that  the  estimation 
of  silver  relatively  to  gold  was  higher  in  Asia  than  in  Eu- 
rope— a  condition  prevailing  until  within  a  recent  period. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1717  showed  that  the  ratio  in  weight 
of  equal  values  of  the  two  metals,  silver  and  gold,  in  China 
and  Japan  was  as  9  :  1,  while  it  was  as  15  :  1  in  Europe. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  recorded  ratio  is  found  inscribed  at 
Karnak,  the  tribute-lists  of  Thutmosis  (1600  B.  c.)  giving 
13.33  :  1.  The  same  ratio  is  shown  by  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions on  plates  found  in  the  foundations  of  Khorsabad  ami 
on  ancient  Persian  coins.  It  was  reported  by  Xenophon 
(400  B.  c.)  as  the  ratio  in  Asia.  Toward  the  Christian  era 
gold  fell  in  value  relatively  to  silver.  As  early  as  about 
189  B.  c.  the  Romans  coincided  with  the  Greeks  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  gold  compared  with  silver  as  10  : 1.  Upon 
Ceesar's  return  to  Rome  gold  became  so  abundant  that  the 
ratio  for  a  time  was  as  7  j  :  1.  A  century  later  the  ratio 
was  as  12J  :  1,  where  it  remained  for  150  years  or  more. 
When  guineas  were  first  coined  in  lf>63,  the  value  of  fine 
gold  compared  with  that  of  fine  silver  was  rated  in  the 
English  mint  at  about  14  : 1.  In  1805  the  ratio  was  nearly 
as  15  :  1,  and  in  other  countries  gold  was  rated  higher.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  ratio  varied  from  9  : 1  to  12.8  :  1.  At 
the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  ratio  was  about 
11.30  : 1,  since  which,  up  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia,  it  gradually  rose  to  15.83  :  1  in  the 
year  1850.  In  1874  the  ratio  became  16.15  : 1.  The  extra- 
ordinary production  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode,  Nev.,  together  with  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver in  Germany,  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  market.  In  Jan.,  1875,  when  an  act  was 
passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  Jan.,  1879,  the  price  of  fine  silver  in  London 
averaged  about  57  pence  per  ounce.  In  Mar.,  1876,  the 
price  had  fallen  to  52f  pence  per  ounce.  During  the  year 
nearly  $13,000,000  in  silver  was  purchased  by  the  U.  S. 
mint  at  an  average  of  111.4  cents  per  ounce,  the  equivalent 
nearly  of  56J  pence  per  ounce  in  London.  The  fineness  of 
standard  silver  coin,  to  which  all  London  quotations  arc 
referred,  is  JJJ.  The  penny  sterling  is  valued  at  2.0277J 
cents  of  the  U.  S.  gold  standard,  the  pound  sterling  being 
rated  at  $4.86656  in  U.  S.  gold  dollars.  To  obtain  the 
value  in  U.  S.  (gold)  money  of  a  given  weight  of  silver, 
say  25  grammes  of  ^jths  fineness,  the  price  in  pence  of 
the  ounce  of  the  British  standard  should  be  multiplied  by 
1.585778,  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  price  in 
pence  by  0.6306052.  For  example,  the  quotations  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1876  vary  from  52J  to 
•  >'-''\  pence  per  ounce,  British  standard.  The  value  of  25 
grammes  of  silver  $,ths  fine  therefore  varies  from  52J  X 
1.585778  to  53JX  1.585778  cents  U.  S.  gold;  that  is,  from 
83.2545  cents  to  84.8403  cents.  W.  P.  BLAKK. 

Silver  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Owhyhee  co.,  Id.,  centre  of 
rich  silver-mines,  has  several  quartz-mills,  and  1  news- 
paper with  daily  and  weekly  editions.  P.  599. 
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phy«ic»l  oh»rwlen>.     It  is  owially  translnoent,  •omaUmM 
I,..,',,.  .....  -,.,11  ana  oolorlem,  of  the  softness  (.1  talc.  iwttta 

lik,.  was  and  similar  i,.  Initre,  and  of  very  groat  density, 
,h,  latter  ran  -in..,'  fn.m  .U9  to  5.687  at  zero  rantignda, 
than  Wng  tour  allotropie  modifications  of  differing  lim- 

it occurring  in  particles  too  small  to  bo  certainly 
,  ......  nimble  by  these  characters,  the  following  method  is 

valuable:  A  piece  of  sheet  zinc  is  scraped  bright,  the  min- 
eral in  00*nc  powder  spread  over  it  and  moistened  with 

I'hep  articles  of  silver  chloride  will  soon  bo  reduced 
I,i  rneiallie  silver,  and  on  rubbing  the  powder  between  two 

l   -I:,-.  N  with  a  knife-blade,  the  white  lustre  of 

J  »ill  become  distinguishable.  When  crystalline, 
it  i  i'..nnd  to  belong  to  the  regular  system.  It  contains 
75.3  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  rest  being  chlorine,  and  has  tin; 
formula  AgCl.  It  is  totally  insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  solu- 
ble in  ammonia,  from  which  it  is  again  thrown  by  an  aciil 
as  a  curd-like  precipitate.  This  may  also  serve  as  a  ready 
mode  of  detecting  it  in  ores.  The  absolute  insolubility  of 
silver-chloride  causes  its  production,  by  adding  a  solution 
of  a  chloride,  to  be  an  excessively  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  silver  in  a  solution.  (Jay-Lussac's  volumetric 
method  of  silver-assay,  in  use  in  all  our  mints,  depends  on 
the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  common  salt  to  precipi- 
tate the  silver  as  chloride.  Silver-chloride  melts  at  about 

to  a  clear  liquid.  On  exposure  to  light  and  mois- 
ture it  undergoes  a  change  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  well 
settled,  but  most  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  formation 
of  a  hemichloride  of  silver  (AgsCl).  A  darkening  of  color 
occurs,  and,  according  to  Karsten,  an  increase  of  density 
to  5.567.  When  any  organic  matter  is  present,  as  when 
the  chloride  is  applied  to  paper,  this  action  of  light  is  far 
more  powerful.  Photographic  methods  are  chiefly  founded 
upon  these  kinds  of  changes  of  the  halogen-compounds  of 
silver  by  light,  the  dark  compound  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light  being  insoluble  in  hyposulphite  of  nodtt 
mid  other  firing  agents,  while  the  unchanged  chloride, 
iodide,  or  bromide  of  silver  remains  soluble,  and  is  there- 
fore easily  removed  from  the  paper,  leaving  the  picture, 
composed  of  the  changed  dark-colored  compound,  attached 
thereto.  Ilrnmide  of  silver  (AgBr)  constitutes  the  mineral 
bromyrite  or  bromargyrite,  which  is  regular  in  crystalli/.a- 
tion,  yellow  or  amber  colored  when  pure,  much  harder  than 
the  chloride,  ranging  in  this  respect  between  gypsum  and 
cnlcite,  sectile,  and  heavier  than  the  chloride,  when  pure 
weighing  at  zero  from  5.S92  (native,  Berthier)  up  to  6.525 
(  precipitated,  Schroder),  there  being,  as  with  the  chloride, 
f'niir  ttllntrtipe*  within  this  range.  Bromide  of  silver  con- 
tains 57.4  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  It  is  found  as  an  ore 
in  .Mexican  and  Chilian  localities,  and  at  Huelgoatin  Brit- 
tany. At  some  of  the  Chilian  mines,  as  in  Chanarcilloand 
in  Copiapo,  another  silver  mineral  is  much  more  abundant 
than  either  the  chloride  or  bromide,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  in  varying  proportions,  called  embolfte. 
In'ii,!,'  <,f  HJImr  (Agl)  forms  the  mineral  iodyrite,  found  in 
Mexico.  Chili,  Spain,  and  Arizona.  It  is  sulphur-yellow 
in  color  when  pure,  very  soft,  sectile,  with  densities  rang- 
ing from  5.071  (native,  Karsten)  to  5.791  (precipitated,  De- 
ville),  comprising  six  allotropei.  It  contains  46  percent. 
of  silver,  and  is  hexagonal  in  crystallization.  Both  bro- 
mide and  iodide  of  silver,  when  precipitated,  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  chloride,  and  are  hence 
used  in  photography,  in  most  cases,  instead  thereof.  They 
arc  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  chloride,  but 
are  reducible  by  zinc  to  metallic  silver  when  moist,  just 
like  the  latter.  Fluoride  of  Hiher.—  This  differs  from  the 
other  halogen  silver-compounds  in  being  soluble  in  water. 
It  forms  hydrated  crystals,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
of  silver  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  crystallizing.  Cyanide 
.-;•,,;,-,,.  belongs  properly  among  its  halogen-compounds. 
It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  silver-solution  by  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  much  resembles  the  chloride,  but  is  not 

-d  by  light,  and  is  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid.  When 
heated  it  is  decomposed,  leaving  metallic  silver. 

Osyyn-  Compound*  of  Sili-er.—  Oxides  of  silver  are 
IBM  in  number  —  argentous  oride  (AgtO),  argentic  oxide 
(AgiO),  and  the  peroxide  (AgjOj).  The  Brst  has  not  ac- 


quired much  importance.  Ag20  is  the  base  of  the  common 
silver-salts.  It  is  it  brown  or  black  substance,  of  density 
7.249  ( Boullay)  and  8.286  ( Karsten),  indicating  at  least  two 
a'llotropes,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  according  to  Bineau 
(.•;0(H>  parts),  to  a'solution  of  alkaline  reaction  and  metal- 
-le.  Heat  readily  dissoeiates  it  into  oxygen  and  me- 
tallic silver,  some  oxygen  being  given  off  even  at  212°  F. 
Its  unstable  character  is  shown  by  its  exploding  when 
rubbed  together,  even  very  gently,  with  many  substances, 
such  as  red  phosphorus,  precipitated  sulphur,  selenium, 
some  metallic  sulphides,  and  tannic  acid.  Some  organic 
liquids,  as  inMot*,  are  set  on  fire  by  dry  argentic  oxide. 
Notwithstanding  its  instability,  it  is  a  very  powerful  base, 
neutralizing  aeids  completely.  On  contact  with  ammonia 
it  forms  Berthollct's  /'ii/iuiiiatiiiy  si/rer,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  yet  well  understood.  Ag»0i  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  by  electrolysis  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  forming  on  the  anode,  while  metallic  silver 
forms  on  the  cathode.  It  is  a  curiously  unstable  substance, 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  being  that  of  react- 
ing with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (see  HYDROGEN,  PEROXIIIK 
OF",  so  that  water  and  metallic  silver  are  formed,  with  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  gas.  The,  oxygen-ealtl  o/  argentic  oxide, 
of  much  practical  interest,  are  only  two  in  number — the 
nitrate  and  the  sulphate.  Nitrate  of  silver,  known  also  by 
its  ancient  name  of  lintnr  eauntic  (see  CAUSTIC),  is  the  most 
interesting  compound.  This  very  beautiful  salt  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  enormous  manufacture,  owing  to  its  important  ap- 
plications in  medicine  and  in  the  arts  of  photography  and 
electro-plating.  It  crystallizes  very  easily,  and  is  largely 
introduced  into  commerce  in  crystalline  form,  though  the 
lunar  camilie  for  medicinal  use  is  generally  fused  and  cast 
into  sticks  or  pencils.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  of  com- 
position AgaO.NjOs,  and  soluble  in  their  own  weight  of 
cold  water.  (See  NITRATES.)  Sulphate  of  Sibtr. — This  salt 
is  also  anhydrous,  of  quite  difficult  solubility  in  cold  water, 
requiring  87  times  its  weight. 


ver-glance.     This  is  a  lead-gray  mineral,  which  has  a  reg- 


ular crystallization,  but  is  often  crypto-crystalline  or  amor- 
phous. It  varies  in  density  from  7.02  to  7.365,  and  there 
is  doubtless  a  series  of  allotropic  modifications.  The  hard- 
ness is  about  that  of  gypsum,  and  one  of  its  most  charac- 
teristic properties  is  a  high  degree  of  sectility,  the  mineral 
often  cutting  almost  like  metallic  lead.  It  contains,  when 
pure,  no  less  than  87  per  cent,  of  silver,  being,  in  fact,  the 
richest  of  all  silver  ores.  It  is  common  among  the  ores  of 
the  celebrated  Comstock  Lode,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
American  localities.  Sulphide  of  silver  forms,  in  combina- 
tion with  other  metallic  sulphides,  a  large  number  and  va- 
riety of  argentiferous  minerals  and  ores.  With  sulphide  of 
arsenic  it  forms  the  mineral  prouatite  (3Ag2S.As2Ss),  con- 
taining 65.4  per  cent,  of  silver.  This  is  a  magnilieent  car- 
mine-rod colored  mineral,  of  adamantine  lustre  when  crys- 
tallized, the  crystals  being  rhombohedral.  Pyraryynte 
(SAgjS.SbzSj),  containing  59.8  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  also  a 
splendid  red  rhombohedral  mineral,  of  a  darker  shade  of 
color  than  proustite,  hence  sometimes  called  ''  dark-red  sil- 
ver ore."  "Ruby  silver  ore"  is  also  a  name  applied  to 
both  the  arsenical  and  the  antimonial  species.  Proust  first 
showed  the  true  difference  between  them,  as  implied  in  the 
above  formulae,  in  1804.  Proustite  is  abundant  in  Mex- 
ican, Peruvian,  and  Chilian  mines,  but  rare  in  the  Com- 
stock Lode  and  most  North  American  silver-districts.  It 
was  found,  however,  very  fine  and  in  immense  masses,  with 
pyrargyrite,  in  the  Poorman  Lode  in  Idaho.  Stephanite 
(5Ag2S.Sb2Sj),  containing  68.5  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  an 
iron -black  ore,  right -rhombic  in  crystallization,  found 
sparingly  in  the  Comstock  Lode  and  in  many  other 
North  American  regions.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  brittle 
silver  ore."  Stromeycrite,  Kternberyitc,  polybaftite,  and 
freievlebenite  are  other  double  sulphides  of  silver,  for 
which  reference  may  be  made  to  Dana's  System  of  Min- 
eralogy, ftelenide  of  silver  (see  SELENIPES)  ;  Telhiride  of 
silver  (see  TELLURIDES).  HENRY  WUBTZ. 

Silver  Compounds,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Argentic 
oxide  and  nitrate  are  the  only  compounds  of  silver  used  in 
medicine.  Argentic  nitrate  is  locally  irritant  and  astrin- 
gent, and,  applied  in  the  solid  state  or  concentrated  solu- 
tion, is  also  superficially  caustic,  producing  upon  a  mucous 
membrane  or  raw  surface  a  white  eschar  of  albuminate  of 
silver.  It  is  extensively  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic  mid 
as  a  means  of  promoting  absorption,  as  of  exuberant  granu- 
lations ;  of  inducing  healthy  action  on  the  part  of  indolent 
or  morbidly-disposed  ulcers  or  sores ;  and  of  controlling  or 
aborting  catarrhs  of  mucous  membranes.  The  oxide,  from 
its  insolubility,  is  quite  devoid  of  the  above  properties. 
Internally,  in  large  dose  or  concentrated  form,  silver  nitrate 
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is  nn  irritant  poison,  but  in  medicinal  dose  both  the  nitrate 
Mini  oxide  miiy  improve  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  allay 
the  nausea  and  pain  attending  organic  diseases  of  the  same. 
In  case  of  acute  poisoning  by  silver  nitrate,  the  antidote  is 
common  salt,  which  i  mined  lately  forms  the  insoluble  chloride 
of  iho  metal.  Slowly  introduced  into  the  system,  silver 

allrrt-   tin-  ncr\ous  systc ind  it'  too  long  continued  will 

max  an  indelible  bluish  hhick  discoloration  of  the  skin 
nnd  mucous  membranes,  and  may  further  induce  a  general 
poisoning  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Silver  compounds  arc 
ii-cd  internally  for  their  local  effects  in  gastric  and  intestinal 
atleciions,  and  were  at  one  time  vaunted  as  powerful  mn 
i'dics  in  epilepsy  and  other  spasmodic  nervous  disorder?, 
but  other  drills  have  almost  wholly  superseded  them  in  the 
latter  employment.  EDWAHD  CURTIS. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Stephcnson  co.,  111.     1'.  1309. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1116. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Mills  co.,  I».     P.  1019. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Pottawattamic  co.,  la.     P.  231. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mich.     P.  3084. 

Silver  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wright  co.,  Minn.   P.  285. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.    P.  1831. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Hurt  co.,  Neb.     P.  271. 

Silver  Creek,  p.-v.,  Hanover  tp.,  Chautanqua  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Lake  Erie  and  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
E.  R.,  has  2  churches  and  several  manufactories.  P.  660. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Burke  oo.,  N.  C.    P.  1314. 

Silver  Creek,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.    P.  1701. 

Silvered  Glass.   See  SPECULUM,  by  II.  DRAPER,  M.  D. 

Silver  Hill,  tp.,  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.    P.  975. 

Silvering.    Sec  MIRRORS,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Silver  Lake,  tp.,  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     P.  702. 

Silver  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worth  co.,  la.     P.  354. 

Silver  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shawncc  co.,  Kan.,  on  Kan- 
sas River  and  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  159;  of  tp.  1416. 

Silver  Lake,  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Minn.     P.  487. 

Silver  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1079. 

Silver-Mines.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Silver  Mountain,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Alpine  co.,  Col.,  in  a 
rich  mining-district  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Silver-Plating.     See  ELECTRO- PLATING. 

Silver  Run,  tp.,  Russell  co.,  Ala.    P.  4305. 

Silverside,  or  Silver  Fish.    See  ATHEUINE. 

Silver  Spring,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  2259. 

Silver  Stick,  in  the  English  court,  n  title  borne  by  the 
lieutenant  and  the  standard-bearer  of  the  corps  of  gentle- 
men-at-arms ;  also  by  the  field  officer  commanding  any  of 
the  guard  regiments.  (See  GOLD  STICK.) 

si  I  \  ni  on,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  La  Plata  co.,  Col. 

Silverton,  tp.,  Barnwcll  co.,  8.  C.     P.  1513.  , 

Silver-Work.     See  REPOUSSK,  in  APPENDIX. 

Sil'veyville,  v.  and  tp.,  Solano  co.,  Cal.  P.  of  v.  279; 
of  tp.  1583. 

Simtiruha.     See  QUASSIA  and  SIMARUBACE*. 

Simaruba'cea?  [name  from  Simamba,  the  typical 
genus],  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  polypetalous 
plants,  all  trees  or  shrubs,  and  mainly  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical, distinguished  from  the  rutaccous  order  principally 
by  the  dotlcss  leaves,  remarkable  for  the  potent  bitterness 
of  all  the  parts,  especially  of  the  wood.  This  property  is 
best  represented  by  QUASSIA  (which  see),  or  bitter  wood, 
which  is  derived  from  two  or  three  trees  of  this  family.  To 
it  belongs  the  ailanthus,  a  hardy  shade  tree.  ASA  GRAY. 

Simbirsk',  government  of  European  Russia,  on  the 
Volga,  B.  of  Kazan,  E.  of  Niihnee-Novgorod,  comprises 
an  area  of  18,778  sq.  m.,  with  1,2I15,S81  inhabitants,  of 
whom  711,500  arc  Mohammedans  and  2000  pagans.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Agriculture,  breeding 
of  cattle  and  horses,  fisheries,  and  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics  arc  the  principal  branches  of  in- 
dustry. Rye.  wheat,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco 
are  the  common  crops. 

Simbirsk,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga,  in  lat.  54°  1:','  N.. 
manufactures  leather,  soap,  and  candles,  and  has  an  im- 
portant annual  fair,  held  in  February.  In  1851  it  had 
."•...  IT  t  inhabitants,  but  in  1S64  and  1865  it  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  fires.  P.  21,607. 

Sim'coe,  county  of  Ontario.  Canada,  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Georgian  Bay.  Lake  Huron,  and  on  the  K.  purth 
by  Lake  Simeoe  :  traversed  by  the  Northern  Railway.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  lumbering  and  shippin."  inter- 
ests are  important.  Cap.  Barrie.  P.  57,389. 


Simeoe,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
the  river  Lynn,  S  miles  \V.  of  1'ort  Dover.  It  has  a  fine 
court-house  and  jail,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  some  man- 
ufacturing interest;-,  and  is  in  a  fertile  region.  P.  1856. 

Simeoe,  a  lake  of  Out :n  in.  ( ';m..  situated  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay,  30  miles  long  and  IS  miles 
wide,  iiti'l  about  I7it  ]<•<•!  aho\r  l.;ik<-  Huron,  into  which  it 
discharges  itself  through  Lake  I  inuL'n'liin.  the  Sr\  ri  n.  anil 
(ieorgian  Bay.  The  banks  are  generally  clothed  to  the 
water's  edge  with  wood,  tine  white-fish  are  taken  in  it- 
ualers,  and  it  contains  many  islands,  one  of  which,  Snake 
Island,  is  inhabited  by  Indians. 

Simeoe  (.loiix  GHAVKS).  b.  near  Exeter,  England, 
Feb.  '>.:>,  1752;  served  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion; raised  and  commanded  the  battalion  of  loyalists  or 
Tories  known  as  the  "  Queen's  Rangers,"  with  which  he 
rendered  effective  service  in  the  Southern  campaigns  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  was  with  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown ;  wrote  and  printed  for  private  distribution  a 
History  of  the  Operation*  of  n  l'<i>-hx"n  ''1(/y,v  -,»//-./  t],,- 
Queeu'i  Hiiii'/irx  (Exeter,  4to,  1787:  reprinted  with  a  me- 
moir of  the  author  at  New  York,  1844) ;  was  governor  of 
Upper  Canada  1791-94,  where  he  was  accused  of  pro- 
moting Indian  hostilities  against  the  U.  S.  in  the  North- 
western Territory;  was  governor  of  St.  Domingo  under 
the  brief  English  domination  1796-97,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant-general 1798.  D.  at  Torbay,  England,  Oct.  26,  1806. 
A  lake  of  considerable  size  in  Ontario,  Canada,  bears  bis 
name. 

SiiiiVon,  the  second  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  The 
tribe  of  Simeon  numbered  59,300  at  the  Exodus,  but  only 
22,200  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  Its  territory  was 
scattered,  comprising  districts  wholly  within  the  territory 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  tracts  in  Mount  Scir  and  Gedor. 
The  tribe  sank  into  obscurity. 

Simeon  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Reading,  England,  Sept.  24, 
1759;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  scholarship  1779  and  a  fellowship 
1782;  took  holy  orders  in  the  latter  year;  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Trinity  church,  Cambridge,  Jan.,  1783,  a  post 
which  he  retained  through  life  ;  became  distinguished  as  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  training  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  at  Cambridge,  meeting  with  great  oppo- 
sition, and  even  ostracism,  from  the  "  High  Church  "  party, 
and  enjoying  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  great  body 
of  dissenters,  though  ne  never  abandoned  any  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  or  practices  of  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  missionary  enterprise, 
and  organized  a  successful  scheme  for  the  purchase  of 
"odvowsons"  or  presentations  to  benefices  in  the  Church 
of  England,  in  order  to  secure  their  being  conferred  upon 
"evangelical"  preachers,  the  fund  established  by  him  still 
having  control  of  some  sixty  livings.  After  a  ministry  of 
fifty-four  years,  having  long  been  senior  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, he  d.  at  Cambridge  Nov.  13,  1836.  His  Work*  were 
edited  by  Rev.  T.  11.  Home  in  21  vols.  (1832-33),  the  best 
known  being  several  series  of  "  skeleton  sermons."  His 
Life  was  written  by  Rev.  William  Cams  (1846). 

Sim'eon  Styli'trs,  b.  at  Scsan  in  the  northern  part 
of  Syria  about  390 ;  grew  up  in  solitude  as  a  shepherd  in  the 
mountains  of  Amanus,  but  received  so  overwhelming  an 
impression  when,  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  for  the  first 
time  attended  divine  service  in  a  Christian  church,  that  he 
left  his  herds  and  entered  a  monastery  at  Telcda,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  of  his  ascetic  prac- 
tices. Finding  the  rules  of  the  monastery  too  lenient,  he 
afterward  removed  to  Telanissa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Antioch, 
where  he  built  a  hut  and  determined  to  live  as  an  ancho- 
rite. But  soon  his  fame  for  holiness  attracted  swarms  of 
visitors,  and  in  order  to  escape  their  intrusion  he  placed 
himself  on  the  top  of  a  column,  where  he  spent  his  days 
and  nights,  always  standing,  never  resting,  exposed  to  the 
severities  of  the  climate,  nourished  by  what  was  brought 
to  him,  and  occupied  in  religious  exorcises.  The  first  col- 
umn he  occupied  was  only  ten  feet  high,  but  the  last  was 
sixty  feet,  with  a  platform  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  here 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  for  about  thirty  years.  He  d. 
Sept.  2.  459,  and  was  buried  in  Antioch ;  and  his  example, 
which  gained  for  him  much  admiration  and  even  power 
during  his  lifetime,  found  many  imitators  after  his  death. 
The  so-called  pillar-saints,  air-martyrs,  or  stylites  were 
numerous  in  the  Eastern  countries,  and  did  not  wholly 
disappear  until  the  twelfth  century.  Wulfailioh,  near 
Trcvcs,  on  the  Moselle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  550, 
was  the  only  stylite  in  the  West.  Simeon's  biography 
was  written  by  his  disciple  Antonius,  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  Acta  Snnctnrum,  and  by  a  contemporary  ad- 
mirer, Cosmns,  presbyter  of  Thanir  in  Coslesyria,  contained 
in  Asseman's  Ada  Martyrum.  He  is  also  mentioned  with 
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much  praise  by  Thoodoret  in  bin  history  of  the  Christian 
Chim-h,  translated  into  English  in  Bohn's  BeektiartMH 

Lif>i''try. 

Sinifcro'pol,  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  Cri- 
i|,it;il  ..I  the  government  of  Tauriiln.  is  beautifully 
situated  mi  tin-1  Salirhir.  iii  a  picturesque  valley  surrounded 
with  irardcn.-  and  on-hard*.  It  cnn.-ists  nf  a  modern  part, 
built  by  the  Ku.-.-uins,  and  the.  old  Tartar  town,  with  its 
,„,,.',  liools,  and  bazaars.  P.  17,7i)7. 

Si  mi'idtr  [from  Kimin,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the  a]ie, 
nnd  the  family  termination  -!</«•].  a  family  of  mammals  of 
the'  c.rdcr  PrluutM  and  sub-order  Anthropoidea,  containing 

tt Kimmals   mo^t   elosely  related  to   man.     The  family 

name-  h;i-  been  lariously  employed,  even  by  recent  writers, 
most  extending  it  to  include  all  the  apes  and  monkeys  of 
the  did  World,  and  others  (<•../.  Huxley,  (iill)  restricting 
it  to  the  large  aiics.  In  its  widest  sense  the  family  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters,  in  which  it  con- 
trasts on  the  one  hand  with  man  (family  Ilominiila*),  and 
on  tho  other  with  the  monkeys  of  the  New  World.  The 
species  resemble  man  in  general  form  and  in  the  freedom 
of  the  limbs  from  the  abdominal  integument;  the  fore 
limbs  are,  however,  employed  more  or  less  in  progression 
throughout  life,  and  the  body  is  generally  carried  prone, 
and  is  only  exceptionally  erect;  the  skin  is  protected  by  a 
well-developed  and  dense  coat  of  hair ;  tho  feet  have  the 
pollex  or  great  toe  more  or  less  abbreviated,  but  thickened 
and  thumb-like,  and  opposable  to  tho  others ;  the  teeth  do 
not  form  an  uninterrupted  series,  but,  on  account  of  tho 
considerable  development  and  projection  of  the  canines, 
there  is  a  diostema  or  interval  between  the  canines  and  the 
incisors  in  tho  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  canines  and 
premolars  in  the  lower;  the  molar  series,  as  in  man,  has 
five  teeth  in  each  jaw  on  each  side — viz.  two  premolars  and 
three  true  molars  :  the  nose  has  a  thin  and  narrow  median 
septum,  and  the  nostrils  are  correspondingly  approximated  ; 
a  bony  external  auditory  meatus  is  developed,  and  at  its 
bottom  is  the  ineinbrana  tympani.  Such  arc  the  diagnostic 
characters  of  the  group  ;  with  these  are  associated  other 
minor  and  less  universal  characters,  and  certain  negative 
ones  contrasting  with  some  exemplified  in  the  New-World 
monkeys.  Thus,  the  tail,  although  often  long,  is  never 
prehensile;  callosities  are  frequently  developed  on  the  but- 
tocks :  cheek-pouches  also  exist  in  many  forms.  In  other 
respects — in  their  skeleton,  their  nervous  system,  and  espe- 
cially the  brain,  the  muscles,  tho  digestive  system,  and  the 
generative  system — there  is  an  essential  agreement  between 
man  and  the  Siiuiidw,  the  differences  being  only  those  of 
degree,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  exist  between  the  different 
members  of  the  family  itself.  Within  the  limits  above  ad- 
mitted there  are  two  paramount  grades  of  organization,  the 
differences  between  these  indicating  the  degrees  of  their 
relationship  to  man.  To  these  two  grades  have  been  at- 
tributed family  value  by  some  writers. 

The  Simiidic  proper,  or  large  apes,  are  distinguished  by 
a  form  considerably  like  that  of  man,  but  the  anterior  limbs 
are  very  elongate  and  the  posterior  relatively  short ;  the 
spinal  column  has  a  slight  siginoid  curve;  the  lumbar  as 
well  as  dorsal  neural  spines  are  directed  more  or  lees  back- 
ward ;  the  sacrum  is  large  and  solid,  composed  of  four  or 
five  vertebra;,  and  tapers  gradually  backward;  they  are  as 
entirely  destitute  of  a  tail  as  is  man  himself;  the  sternum 
is  broad  and  short.  By  all  these  characters  the  species  are 

approximated  to  man.     To  this  group  belong  two  types 

one  containing  large,  robust  species — i.e.  the  chimpanzee, 
gorilla,  and  orang-outang,  constituting  the  sub-family 
SimiXyE  (which  see) — and  the  other  comparatively  small, 
slender  species—  i.  e.  the  gibbons,  or  sub-family  HYLOBATIN  JE 
(which  nee). 

The  Cercopithecidse  or  Cynopithecidoc — i.  e.  ordinary  or 
tailed  monkeys— are   characterized  by  tho  more  quadru- 
icdal  form ;  the  anterior  limbs  are  generally  shorter  than 
the  posterior;  the  spinal  column  has  typically  a  simple  and 
not  Bigmoid  curvature;  the  neural  spines  of  the  lumbar  as 
well  as  last  dorsal  vertebra)  are  inclined  forward  •  the  sa- 
crum is  moderate,  composed  generally  of  three  vertebra; 
does  not  taper  gradually  backward ;  a  tail  is  more  or 
us  developed,  although  sometimes  reduced  to  a  slio-ht 
idimcnt;  the  sternum  is  narrow.    Such  are  the  distinctive 
:atures  of  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World.     These  are  quite 
numerous,  and  are  naturally  divisible  into  two  sub-fami- 
:»:  (1)  U  rcopithecina;,  in  which  the  stomach  is  a  simple 
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OlrtW   rn'lyni!Vlil!atc<1'the  Simiidffi  "rc  l'ecilliar  to  the 
*<ttU,  all  the  monkeys  of  the  New  World  belonging 
.o  a  quite  different  group,  and,  according  to  mo-t  «.te- 
matistn,  constituting  two  families— the  Ccbidtc  and  Midid-i; 


— peculiar  to  America.  The  Simiidoe  arc  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  tropical  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but 
one  species  (/mt«*  candntnx)  extends  into  Spain,  and  is 
well  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
two  other  species,  lately  discovered  (Jthliiii/iitlii-fnn  Itoxel- 
Innx  and  iUttcncun  Thilietanni),  are  found  in  the  district  of 
Moupin,  Thibet,  where  the  winter  is  quite  severe. 

No  representatives  of  this  group  have  been  yet  found  in 
rocks  older  than  the  Mioccneage.  In  that  and  the  Pliocene 
epochs  species  existed  in  Europe  of  several  genera  distinct 
from  any  now  living.  Thus,  at  St.  Gaudens  in  France  tho 
remains  of  a  species  supposed  to  be  allied  to  Ht/lobfitet>,  and 
called  Dryopitiiccii.i  Finttitnt  by  Lartet,  have  been  exhumed; 
at  Sanson  (France)  those  of  another  type  (Plinpithecnti), 
also  referred  near  Hylobotw  (P.  antiyiniit,  LartetJ ;  and  in 
Zurich  those  of  a  congeneric  species  (!'.  plati/od'ni,  Bieder- 
mann)  have  been  obtained  ;  the  lower  jaw  of  another  form, 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  Simiidsc,  has  been  found  at  Monte 
Bamboli  in  Tuscany,  and  named  by  Gervai*  O/-t'»}>it//r<'im 
Jlttmbolii  f  and,  finally,  numerous  bones  of  a  monkey 
(Mewpithecn*),  apparently  intermediate  between  the  Mn<-n- 
cm  and  Svnnopwumu,  have  been  dug  out  at  Pikermi, 
Greece.  Other  fossil  remains  have  been  obtained  both  in 
Europe  and  India. 

Although  the  range  of  structural  differences  within  the 
limits  of  the  family  Simiidie  is  not  very  great,  there  is  a 
very  considerable  diversity  in  outward  appearance.  Thus, 
in  most  forms  (e.  y.  Siuiiina;  and  small  monkeys)  the  face 
is  not  very  much  more  projecting  than  in  man,  but  in  a 
few  (baboons)  it  protrudes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble 
a  dog's.  In  most;  too,  tho  thumb  is  quite  well  developed, 
but  in  others  it  is  much  reduced  (e.  g.  orang-outang)  or 
almost  wanting  (e.  tj.  Semnopitheoinae).  Again,  the  tail  is 
quite  long  in  many  forms  (e.  g.  Cercopithecus),  but  in  others 
closely  related  otherwise  (e.  g.  Macacus  and  Innnn}  it  is 
quite  short  or  almost  wanting.  The  genera  arc  based  on 
differences  of  euch  kind,  as  well  as  tho  number  of  tubercles 
on  the  molar  teeth  and  the  development  of  the  ischiatic  cal- 
losities. These  differences,  however,  are  not  co-ordinated 
with  others — are  of  much  less  importance  than  the  charac- 
ters already  indicated  as  distinctive  of  the  several  sub- 
families. TIIEODOKE  GILL. 

Simi'inie  [from  Simia,  the  generic  name  of  one  of  tho 
genera,  and  -inse,  the  suffix  indicating  sub-family  rank],  a 
sub-family  of  the  family  Simiida;,  including  the  large  apes, 
and  contrasting  with  the  sub-family  Hylobatinae,  embracing 
the  small  apes  or  gibbons.  The  form  is  robust ;  the  ilia 
broad  and  alate;  the  cerebrum  projects  backward  over  the 
entire  cerebellum;  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  have  each 
an  oblique  ridge  running  from  the  front  inner  angle  of  the 
tooth  outward  and  backward  to  its  hinder  outer  angle ;  the 
buttocks  are  destitute  of  callosities.  In  all  these  characters 
the  apes  agree  with  man,  and  differ  from  the  gibbons,  to 
which  in  other  respects  they  most  nearly  approach.  The 
species  are  divisible  into  three  genera,  which  are  again 
eombinable  into  two  groups.  Two  of  these  genera  are  pe- 
culiar to  the  forests  of  tropical  Africa,  one  (Mimete*  or 
Troglodytes)  embracing  the  chimpanzee,  and  the  other 
(Gorilla)  the  celebrated  gorilla;  these  have  a  moderate 
face,  the  fore  limbs  do  not  reach  down  to  the  ankles  when 
tho  animal  is  erect,  and  the  thumb  and  great  toe  are  well 
developed.  The  remaining  genus  (Simla)  is  limited  to  tho 
orang-outang  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra;  in  this  form  the 
face  is  very  deep  and  projects  downward,  the  fore  limbs  arc 
very  elongated,  the  hands  touching  the  ground  when  the 
animal  is  erect,  and  the  thumb  and  groat  toe  are  small  or  im- 
perfectly developed.  (See,  also,  CHIMPANZEE,  GORILLA, 
ORA.XG-OUTAXG,  and  SIMIIDX.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Similitude,  Axes  of,  and  Centres  of.  See  KADI- 
CAL  Axis,  by  GEN.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  LL.D. 

Si in'lii,  principal  town  in  the  English  Himalaya,  in 
the  Pandschab  province  of  British  India,  was  acquired 
after  the  Gorkha  war  (1816)  from  the  raja  of  Bassahir 
(Bisser),  together  with  an  area  of  IS  sq.  m.,  and  contains 
as  a  district  33,995,  as  a  town  7037  souls.  The  distance 
from  Ambala,  on  the  Delhi-Lahore  Railway,  is  98  miles. 
Simla  is  tho  permanent  abode  of  numerous  European  resi- 
dents, and  during  the  summer  the  head-quarters  of  the 
government  of  British  India.  The  houses  are  not  massed 
together,  the  town  being  built  according  to  the  cottage 
system;  the  lowest  house  stands  at  6617,  the  highest  at 
8008  feet.  The  annual  mean  temperature  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  57.8°.  There  are  splendid  warehouses,  good  ho- 
tels, and  8  schools  for  European  children — excellent  insti- 
tutions which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  the 
summer  Europeans  come  from  all  parts  of  British  India. 
Splendid  entertainments  and  balls  arc  given  by  the  vice- 
roy and  high  functionaries  who  pass  the  summer  here. 
Simla  has  4  periodicals,  a  theatre,  a  concert-room,  Epis- 
copal churches,  and  one  Koman  Catholic  church.  (See 
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'/Vim"  of  /Hi/in  .-   //mi,//,, ,. i/.-  of  Hintlostan,  ch.  vii.,  Bom- 
bay.   I  EMIL  SfHLAGI.XTWElT. 

Siin'inoiis  (JAMKS  F.),  b.  at  Little  Compton,  H.  I., 
Sept.  Ill,  17!l.<;  was  a  fanner  and  manufacturer;  served  in 
tin  general  a--embly  of  Khode  Island  1S2S—J1,  and  was 
D.  8.  Senator  I  si  1-47,  and  again  18J7-63.  D.  at  Johnson, 
R.  I.,  July  14,  1864. 

Simmons  (J<mx),b.  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  in  Oct., 
M'M'i;  became,  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
he  d.  Aug.  l!!i.  1S70,  providing  by  his  will  for  the  founding 
of  the  Simmons  Female  College. 

Simmons  (SEXEI-A  li.),  b.  in  Vermont  Jan.,  1809;  was 
graduated  from  the  II.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July  1,  ls:M,  t'n-.-t  It- -u- 
tenant  is:!7.  captain  Is  17,  major  (Ml,  Prior  to  1861  he 
served  mainly  on  frontier  duty  and  in  garrison:  in  Florida 
iigain-t  tin-  Seminoles  ;  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In 
June.  I  sill,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  34th  1'ennsyl- 
\  :inia  Vols.,  which  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Dranes 
\ille,  and  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862  at 
the  bailies  of  Mcchanicsvillc,  (iaines's  Mill,  and  (jlcndale, 
where  he  met  his  death,  Juno  30,  1862. 

Simmons  (WILLIAM  HAVXE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  South  Car- 
olina about  1812;  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  but 
never  practised  :  published  anonymously  at  Charleston  an 
Indian  poem,  Onea,  and  was  also  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Si-inn,, ,!,-»,  He  became  a  resident  of  East  Florida. — His 
younger  brother,  JAMES  WRIGHT,  was  educated  at  Harvard  ; 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  settled  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 
He  published  at  Boston  in  1852  a  poem,  The  (Ireek  Girl, 
and  has  since  written  a  series  of  metrical  tales,  Wood-notr* 
from  the  Wist.  Some  graceful  verses  from  the  pens  of  both 
the  brothers  Simmons  may  be  found  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclo- 
/i.-ii/i,;  of  American  Literature. 

Siiiiius  (WILLIAM  UILMORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  ('..  Apr.  17,  1S06;  received  but  a  limited  education,  but 
acquired  a  remarkable  fund  of  knowledge  by  miscellaneous 
reading ;  began  to  write  verses  at  eight  years  of  ago ;  was 
for  several  years  clerk  in  a  drug-store  in  Charleston  ;  stu- 
died law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1827,  but  abandoned 
that  profession  for  literature  and  journalism,  publishing  in 
the  same  year  two  volumes  of  Poems  ;  became  in  1828  ed- 
itor of  tho  Charleston  City  Gazette,  a  political  journal  of 
Union  proclivities,  which  was  discontinued  during  the  nul- 
lification excitement  of  1832,  after  involving  him  in  pecu- 
niary ruin  ;  resided  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  1832—33 ;  wrote 
there  his  longest  and  best  poem,  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the 
Sea  (Now  York,  1833),  and  his  earliest  novel.  Martin  Fa- 
ber,  the  Story  of  a  Criminal  (New  York,  1833) ;  returned 
soon  afterward  to  South  Carolina  and  settled  at  Woodlands, 
near  Medway ;  wrote  a  successful  connected  series  of  ro- 
mances founded  on  Revolutionary  incidents  in  South  Car- 
olina, The  I'artisan  (1S35),  Mellichampe  (1836),  The  Kin*. 
in,',,.  ,„•  tli,-  It/,,,-/.-  Illilers  of  the  Congaree  (1841;  after- 
wards republished  as  The  Seoul,  1854),  Catherine  Walton, 
or  the  Rebel  of  Dorchester  (1851),  The  Foragers  (1855), 
and  its  sequel,  Entaw  (1856),  and  The  Sword  and  the  Dis- 
'"//';  romances  of  colonial  life,  The  Yemassee  (1835)  and 
The  Caziijue  of  Kiawah  (1859) ;  a  series  of  border  romances, 
Out,  Rivers  (1834),  Richard  Hnrdis  (1838),  Harder  Beagle* 
(1840),  Confession  (1841),  Reauchampe  (1842),  and  Charle- 
ston! (1856);  several  historical  romances  on  Spanish  or 
other  foreign  subjects,  The  Damsel  of  Darien  (1839),  Pt- 
1,1,10  (1888),  Count  Julian  (1845),  The  Lily  and  the  Totem, 
in-  tin-  1/n, fiii-notx  in  Florida  (1850),  and  Vasconcelo*  (1853); 

11  volumes  of  novelettes,  collected  tales,  and  essays ;  2  vol- 
umes of   Views  and  Reviews  in  American  History,  Litera- 
tiii;.  nuil  Fit-lion  (1845-46),  collected  from  a  large  number 
contributed  to  the  leading  magazines  and  periodicals ;  a 
Hittory  of  South.   Carolina  (1840),  a  Geoi/i-ii/ili//  of  South 
Carolina    (IS43),    and    South     Carolina    in    the   Revolution 
(1854);  biographies  of  Marion  (1844),  Captain  John  Smith 
(1846),  Cheralif,-   lloynrd  (1848),  and  Gen.  Greene  (1849); 

12  volumes  of  poems,  none  of  which  were  equal  in  merit  to 
his   romances ;  2   dramas   of  considerable   merit ;  several 
political  and  controversial  pamphlets,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  biographies  of  Southern  statesmen  in  Appletons'  ' 
.V<  ii-  Ann  n',-, ni  l'i/, •/,,/, mlia.     He  was  also  editorially  con-  j 
ncctcil  with  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  the  Cosmopolitan, 
the  .M,i,/iiii/ia,  the  Southern  and  Western  Monthly  Magazine 
nuil  Itirinr,  and  the  Sontln-rn  Quarterly  Review  •   delivered 
numerous  orations  and  lectures,  and  published  an  edition 
of  the  .V.ivii  Dramim  doubtfully  attributed  to  Shakspeare. 
Mr.  Siniuis  was  (bo  most  voluminous  and  successful  South- 
ern writer,  and  as  a  novelist  contested  the  palm  with  Cooper.  ! 
He  was  several  years  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  leg- 
islature, and  filled  other  political  offices.     D.  at  Charleston. 
S.  ('.,  June  11,  1870.     His  best  works  of  fiction   were  rc- 
publishcd  by  Redfield,  New  York,  in  19  vols.,  1853-59  (new 
cd.,  17  vols.,  1865),  under  the  title  Revolutionary  and  Bar- 


der  Romances  uf  the  South,  with  illustrations   by  Darley. 
A  copious  selection  of  his  I'oenu  appeared  in  I  .-HI. 

I'UKTKR  C.  BLISS. 

Simoda,  town  of  Japan,  at  tho  southern  extremity  of 
Cape  Idzu,  in  lat.  ,'14°  '•',{*'  N.,  was  almost  entirely  desti<i\  r-1 
by  mi  earthquake  in  Is.'il,  but  ha-  -inn-  been  rebuilt.  In 
1857  its,  harbor  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce.  1".  7000. 
Si'moil  1. 1. m\:.  M.  1)..  b.  ill  England  in  1Mb';  bn-an.i- 
honorary  fellow  of  the,  Hoyal  College  id"  Surgeons  IM-1; 
was  afterward  professor  in  King's  College;  surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital  and  to  St.  Thoma.-'s  llo.-pital ;  was 
the  first  appointed  medical  oHicci-  to  the  general  board  of 
health  of  tho  privy  council,  in  which  eapnciiic.-  his  annual 
reports  on  sanitary  science,  dealing  with  the  most  vital 
questions  of  the  day  in  medicine,  have  been  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  and  value.  His  rhysioloairal  £ssay  on  the 
Tin /nuts  aland  (1845)  gained  the  Astley  Cooper  prize  of 
£300.  Among  his  works  are  .1  I'I/M  i,i,<l  /  fiil>,Hf>/,l,<>-  Method 
, if  1'iiiln ,/,,, /,',-, ,1  /!•*,-, n-t-h  (1848)  and  Lectures  on  Urn,  ml 
Pathology  (1850).  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the,  >',/- 
,-l,if,.'i'i/i,i  uf  Anatomy  an,/  /'/n/i,1,, /,,,/,/  and  to  scientific  and 
medical  periodicals,  and  edited  (with  a  prefatory  memoir) 
Dr.  J.H.  (Ireen's.fy/rifiKi/  /'/n'/,,",,/,/,,/,  fonml,  ,1  ,,„  th,-  T- "rh- 
ino* of  the  Ini,-  Siiinn,-!  Taylor  Coleridge  (2  vols.,  1865). 

Simon'  (Jn.Es),  (Jri.K.s  FRAXTOIS  Srissr.  SIMOX),  b.  at 
Lorient,  department  of  Morbihan,  France,  Dec.  31,  1814; 
succeeded  Cousin  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Bor- 
bonne  in  1839,  but  was  dismissed  in  1851  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  the  coup  d'etat  ;  lectured  in  1855  and  subse- 
quently on  philosophy  in  various  cities  in  Belgium;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for  the  de- 
partment of  Loire  in  1863 ;  offered  a  strong  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  plebiscite  of  1870,  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  Prussia,  etc.,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  government  for  the  national  defence  established  on 
Sept.  4,  1870,  and  of  the  government  of  Thiers,  Fob.  19, 
1871— May  24, 1873,  as  minister  of  public  education.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  he  carried  through  a  law  which  makes 
school  attendance  compulsory.  All  his  writings  are  distin- 
guished by  clearness  and  precision  both  of  style  and  ideas, 
and  some  of  them  arc  the  result  of  very  comprehensive 
studies.  Tho  most  remarkable  arc — ffistoire  de  I'Krole 
d'Alexandrie  (2  vols.,  1844),  Le  Devoir  (1854),  La  Relii/ion 
naturelle  (1856;  translated  into  English  by  I.  W.  Cole, 
London,  1857),  La  Libertf  (2  vols.,  1859),  L'Onvriire  (1863), 
Le  Travail  (1866),  La  f'olitiaue  radicale  (1868),  Le  Libre- 
tchange  (1870),  and  Souvenirs  du  £  Scptembre  (1874). 

Simon  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Dieppe,  France, May  13, 1638; 
entered  the  congregation  of  tho  Oratory  in  1659,  but  loft  it 
again  in  1678  ;  was  for  a  short  time  priest  at  Belleville,  but 
retired  in  1682  to  bis  native  city;  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  literary  pursuits.  D.  Apr.11,1712.  His  writings 
— Fides  Ecclesiff  Oriental!*  (1(171),  Hintoire  critique  dn 
Vieitx  Testament  (1678),  Histoire  crititfne  de  la  Crfance  et 
des  Cotttumes  des  Nations  du  Levant  (1684),  Jlfstoire  critique 
dn  Tejrte  dn  Nonveau  Testament  (1689),  Histoire  critique  de* 
Principattx  Commentateurs  du  Nouvean  Testament  (1692), 
Nouvelle*  Observation*  sur  le  Terte  et  les  Versions  du 
Nouvean  Testament  (1695) — form  the  first  and,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  consistency  of  the  ideas  and  on  account  of  the 
learning  of  the  argumentation,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
manifestations  of  that  theological  standpoint  afterward 
known  as  rationalism.  They  were  violently  attacked  by  the 
Port-Royal,  Bossuet,  and  other  theologians. 
Siminiiaiiism,  Saint.  Sec  SOCIALISM. 
Simonians.  See  SIMON  MAGUS. 
Simon'ides,  b.  at  lulis,  island  of  Ceos,  about  556  B.  c. ; 
lived  at  the  court  of  the  Pisistratidno  in  Athens,  at  that  of 
the  Scopads  in  Thessaly,  during  tho  Persian  wars  alter- 
nately in  Athens  with  Themistocles  and  in  Sparta  with 
1'ausanias,  and  went  about  476  B.  c.  to  Sicily,  where  ho 
lived  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  and  d.  about  467 
B.  c.  A  contemporary  of  Anacrcon  and  Pindar,  he  was 
probably  the  most  -celebrated  lyric  poet  of  his  age ;  his 
poem  on  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  took  tho 
prize  in  a  contest  with  ^Jschylus.  But  he  was  accused  of 
avarice,  and  scandalized  people  by  writing  for  hire.  Of  his 
poems  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant :  edited  by  Schnoido- 
win  (Brunswick,  1835)  and  Bergk  (Leipsic,  1853). 

Simonides,  generally  known  as  Simonides  of 
Amorgos,  b.  at  Samos,  but  led  a  colony  to  Amorgos,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  where  he  flourished  as  a  satirical  poet  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.  c.  The  existing  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  were  edited  by  Welcker  (Bonn,  1835), 
Sinioiiiitis  A  iii,>i-</,ni  Iambi  ante  snpersintt.  and  arc  also  con- 
tained in  Schncidewin's  and  Bergk's  collections. 

Simonin'  (Louis  LAURENT),  b.  at  Marseilles  in  1830; 
studied  at  the  mining  school  of  St.-Kticnnc  ;  undertook 
comprehensive  geological  explorations  in  France,  Italy, 
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,  ,  Besides  these,  he  is  known  to  have  written  one  on 
Aristotl"  I  'w«(n»;,y«V«.  Wke  most  philosophers  oi  h,s 
c  ,  h  makes'  no  claim  to  originality  Adopting  „„- 
,ue  Lin"  y  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  he  endeavors  to  bring 


'    Simonose'ki,  town  of  Japan  at  the  *»»*^*^J  *£; 
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from  the  open  ocean  to  the  inland  sea  of  Japan.    P.  10,000. 
Turing  the  summer  of   1863  three   vessels    American, 
Put^l     and    French,  were  fired  upon  from    ba   eries    on 
shore  of  the  Simonoseki  Strait;  this  assault  was  rc- 
u  ne  loon  after  by  American  and  French  war-vessels, 
1  in   l-.il.  bv  agreement  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
"  's   a  combined  fleet  of  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Holland  men  of  war  bombarded  and  destroyed  the  town, 
"n  a  subsequent  convention  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  was  de- 
manded bv  these  four  powers  in  compensation  for      dam- 
ages resulting  to  the  interests  of  treaty  powers'    and  for 
expenses  of  the  expedition.     The  final  instalments  of  this 
indemnity  were  paid  by  the  Japanese  government  in  1874. 
Si'monton  (.IAMES  W.),  b.  in  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1824-  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  ci 
became  law-reporter  for  a  city  newspaper  1845  ;  was  shortly 
afterward  sent  to  Washington  as  Congressional  reporter  lor 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer;  went  to  California  18aO,  and 
was  f,,r  a  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Cou- 
rier, but  soon  returned  to  New  York  ;  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal staff  of  assistants  to  Henry  J.  Raymond  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Times  Sept.,  1851,  and  for  seven 
vears  was  Washington  correspondent  of  that  paper;  was 
influential  in  the  exposure  of  several  noted  cases  of  bribery 
and  corruption  on  the  part  of  members  of  Congress  1857, 
at  which  time  he  was  kept  in  custody  several  weeks  for  de- 
clining to  give  further  information  on  that  subject;  again 
went  to  California,  and  engaged  there  in  journalism  1859  ; 
was  a  war-correspondent  1861-65,  and  became  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press  1866. 

Si'inuny,  in  canon  law,  denotes  the  buying  or  selling 
of  ecclesiastical  offices  or  benefices,  and  received  its  name 
from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished.to  buy  of  the  apostles,  for 
gold,  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii. 
18-24).  By  all  Christian  denominations  simony  is  consid- 
ered and  denounced  as  a  groat  crime,  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  it  was  nevertheless,  at  various  periods,  an 
almost  universal  practice. 

Simoom'  [from  the  Arabic  tamma,  to  "  hurt,"  to  "  poi- 
son "],  the  name  of  a  hot,  scorching  wind  which  rises  in 
the  sandy  deserts  when  intensely  heated  by  the  sun,  and 
blows,  loaded  with  fine  sand  and  dust,  over  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  It  generally  occurs  at  the  time  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  lasts  for  several  hours.  It  is  much  dreaded, 
as  it  often  proves  fatal  to  animal  life,  partly  on  account  of 
its  heat,  which  rises  to  126°,  partly  on  account  of  the  suf- 
focating dust  with  which  it  is  filled.  Similar  winds  are  the 
khamsin  of  Egypt,  the  samiel  of  Turkey,  the  sirocco  of 
Italy,  the  solano  of  Spain,  the  harmattan  of  Guinea  and 
Senegambia,  etc. 

Simplicidenta'ti  [Lat.  timpler,  "simple,"  and  den- 
lalni,  "  tooth  "],  a  sub-order  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ro- 
dentia  or  Glires,  contradistinguished  from  the  Dupliciden- 
tati  (duplex,  duplici*,  "  double,"  and  dentatun,  •'  toothed  "] 
by  the  presence  of  only  two  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  as 
well  as  lower  jaw.  It  comprises  all  the  families  of  rodents 
except  the  Leporidfc  and  Lagomyidas  (which  constitute  the 
Duplicidentati),  the  most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Mu- 
ridjp,  containing  the  mice,  rats,  and  allied  forms,  the 
Sciuridro  or  squirrels,  marmots,  etc.,  Hyatricidce,  or  porcu- 
pines, and  Castoridse,  or  beavers.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Simpli'cius,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  native  of 
Cilioia,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  A.n. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history  except  that  he 


Sim'plon  [It.  ,SV»v/o»r  .-  Ger.  Simu 
mount*  in  pass  near  the  boundary  between  \  alais  an,  1'ied- 
t  is  famous  for  the  military  road  which  Kapo  eon  I. 
hu°lt  here  from  1800  to  1806.  That  much-adnnred  ,,„,„ 
of  engineering,  extending  from  Brieg  to  Domo  d  Ossola, 
42  miles  long  and  .TO  feet  wide,  with  several  long  tunnels, 
oil  bridges,  and  10  houses  of  refuge,  was,  after  the  Bren- 
ner Pass,  the  first  carriage-road  across  the  Alps.  The  cul- 
minatin^  point  is  621S  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  by,  at  the 
rZ  of  the  majestic  Monte  Leone  (10,977  feet),  a  hoipice 
has  been  erected  for  the  gratuitous  accommodation  ol  trav- 
ellers The  scenery  on  the  southern  slope  is  grand  and 
severe  in  the  extreme.  In  the  village  of  Simplon,  at  an 
altitude  of  4340  feet,  the  winter  lasts  fully  eight  ™>»™ 

Simp'son,  county  of  S.  Kentucky,  adjoining  Tennes- 
see, watered  by  tributaries  of  Big  Barren  and  Red  rivers, 
has  a  generally  level  surface  and  a  productive  soil,  and 
traversed  by  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  R. 
Staples    tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sorghum-mo- 

are  numerous. 


tapes     oacco,     n  ,  ,          , 

lassos.  butter,  and  wool.     Swine  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Cap.  Franklin.     Area,  375  sq.  m.     P.  9573. 

Simpson,   county  of   8.   Mississippi,   on   Pearl   and 
Strong  rivers,  has  a  flat  sandy  surface  and  extensive  pine 
forests.     Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  rice, 
butter,  and  wool.    Cap.  Westville.   Area,  625  sq.  m.  P.5,18. 
Simpson,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Ark.     P.  311. 
Simpson,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  111.     P.  916. 
Simpson,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1474. 
Simpson  (EDWARD),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  3   1824  in  New 
Jersey;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  11,  18 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  commander  in  1805,  a  cap- 
tain in  1870  ;  actively  engaged  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mex 
ico  during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  in  1857  partic 
pated  in  the  capture  of  the  Barrier  Forts,  China;  during 
the  civil  war  commanded  the  iron-clad  Passaic  in  all  ol  the 
engagements  with  the  defences  of  Charleston  harbor  from 
July,  1863,  to  1864,  and  highly  commended  for  "  gallantry, 
skill,  and  sound  judgment."     Capt.  Simpson  has  wnttcn 
two  valuable  works  on  ordnance,  and  stands  prominently 
forward  among  the  men  who  have  done  good  service  to  the 
country  and  the  navy.  FOXHALL  A.  PAUKER. 

Simpson  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  at  Lochbunn,  Ross-shire, 
Scotland,  about  1796;  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits 
in  London  1809-20;  accompanied  the  earl  of  Selkirk  to 
Canada  1820,  and  was  employed  by  that  nobleman  in  the 
establishment  of  his  Red  River  colony  ;  pushed  his  settle- 
ments northward  to  Athabasca  Lake  in  rivalry  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  after  the  two  companies  had 
coalesced  (1821)  received  the  appointment  of  governor  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  of  general  superintendent  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  that  capacity  he  planned 
the  successful  expedition  under  his  nephew,  Thomas  Simp- 
son, 1836-39,  which  traced  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  to  Point  Barrow,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Boothia. 
He  made  an  overland  journey  around  the  world  1841-42, 
of  which  he  published  a  Narrative  (1847);  was  knighted  in 
1855.  D.  at  La  Chine,  near  Montreal,  Canada,  Sept.  7,  1860. 
Simpson  (JAMES  H.),  b.  in  New  Jersey  Mar..  181.",; 
was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1, 
1832,  when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
With  the  exception  of  a  brief  term  of  service  in  Florida  on 
the  staff  of  (Jen.  Eustis,  he  was  mainly  in  garrison  until 
1838,  when  transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers  with 
rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  was  thenceforward  engaged  on 
the  survey  and  improvement  of  lakes  and  harbors,  and  on 
lighthouse  and  Coast  Survey  duty  until  1858,  when  ap- 
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pointed  chief  topographical  engineer  of  the  array  of  Utah, 
anil  while  nerving  in  this  capacity  explored  and  opened  ;i 
u  ;t  ^on-route  from  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  across  the 
iiie.it  Hasiu  <>!'  Utah,  by  which  the  journey  to  the  Pacific 
eotft  was  shortened  sume  L'llO  miles;  a  report  of  which  he 
submittc  I  early  in  IS01.  In  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war 
he  served  as  mustering  officer  in  Ohio  und  chief  engineer 
of  department  of  the  Shcnandoah.  lie  was  appointed  col- 
oncl  of  the  Itli  Mew  Jersey  Vols.  in  Aug..  ISO],  and  in  the 
Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  led  his  regiment  in  the  ac- 
tion at  West  Point  and  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  where 
taken  prise, TUT  and  held  until  AUK-  I2-  0»  AuK-  27  he  rc- 

signcd  his  volunteer  i iini-sinn,  and  thereafter  served  as 

chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio  and  of  district 
of  Kentucky  (having  general  charge  of  the  fortifications  in 
Kentucky  I,  and  as  engineer  agent  for  the  Western  armies. 
In  Aug.,  I  *ii.">,  he  was  detailed  as  chief  engineer  of  the  <le 
pa:  tmcnt  of  the  interior  on  proposed  change  of  route  of  the 
I'uinn  Paeitie.  K.  K.,  W.  from  Omaha,  and  served  as  gov- 
ernment commissioner  of  that  roail  until  186H,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  regular  line  of  duty  with 
hi~  c'ir|>s,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1867. 
Kur  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the  rebellion 
he  was  brcvetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general. 

Simpson  (Sir  JAMES  YOUNG),  BART.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b. 
at  liathgatc,  Scotland,  June  7,  1811  ;  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  at  the  medical  school  of  the 
same  institution,  taking  his  degree  1832;  lectured  there  on 
ji;itlmli)L,'v  Is:',ii;  became  professor  of  midwifery  1840;  in- 
troduced the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  ana'sthctic  1847;  be- 
came president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Physicians  at  Ed- 
inburgh 1849,  and  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  1852; 
foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  1853; 
received  the  Monthyon  prize  for  his  introduction  of  anaes- 
thesia 1856;  was  made  a  knight  of  a  Swedish  order  about  j 
l.s.'il:  created  a  baronet  1867,  and  enjoyed  an  enviable  I 
reputation  not  only  as  a  skilful  medical  practitioner,  butas.  j 
an  eminent  antiquarian.  D.  at  Edinburgh  May  6,  1870.  ! 
Author  of  numerous  professional  works  and  miscellaneous 
writings,  including  /A<m>/'«./mf/i//,  it*  Tenet*  and  Tendencies 
(.'Id  ed.  IS.").'!);  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  (lotitribntion*  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh  and  Boston,  1855-56),  which  included  seve- 
ral previous  tracts  on  anesthesia,  and  Acupressure,  a  New 
M>  fli'ni  <>/'  tn-ri'xtiny  tiiiryfcal  HKinorrhaf/e  and  of  accel- 
cratluy  the  Jfcating  i,f  Wound*  (1864).  In  1871  his  prin- 
cipal works  were  collected  under  the  titles  Selected  Obstet- 
rinil  Works,  AniFHthesia  and  Hospilnlism,  and  Clinical 
Lecture*  on  the  Disease*  of  Women  ;  and  his  Arckxoloffteal 
/•'.•mill*  appeared  in  1872.  A  Memoir,  by  J.  Duns,  D.  D., 
was  published  in  1873. 

Simpson  (. los! ATI),  b.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,Feb.27, 
1815  ;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  in  1833,  and  pursued 
his  medical  st  inlics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  grad- 
uating in  1836  ;  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  army 
July  11,  1S37,  and  promoted  to  be  surgeon  1855;  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  U.  S.  A.,  Mar.,  1865.  As 
surgeon  of  the  6th  Infantry  he  served  through  the  Florida 
war,  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  Dee.,  1837. 
In  1846  ho  accompanied  the  regiment  by  way  of  San  An- 
tonio and  Saltillo  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  on  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  serving  through  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec,  and  present  at  the  trium- 
phant entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico ;  attending  surgeon 
with  head-quarters  in  New  York  and  post  surgeon  at  Bcd- 
loo's  Island  1848-55;  was  medical  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  1855-58;  middle  department  and  de- 
partment of  the  Tennessee,  1858-67.  Transferred  to  Balti- 
more as  attending  surgeon  in  1867,  ho  continued  to  attend 
faithfully  to  his  duties,  though  enfeebled  in  health,  till 
within  u  short  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Mar.  3,  1874. 

Simpson  (MATIIKW),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cadiz,  Har- 
rison co..  0.,  June  21,  1S10;  graduated  at  Madison  Col- 
lege 1829;  studied  medicine  and  received  the  degree  of 
M.  I).  1S;!3  ;  was  licensed  the  same  year  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  became  vice-president 
and  professor  of  natural  science  at  Allegheny  College 
1H37;  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  University  at  Grcen- 
castle.  hid.,  ls;!<J;  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo- 
<•«!<•  ISIS,  and  was  elected  bishop  1852.  He  has  been 
prominent  in  educational  and  missionary  labors  and  or- 
giini/.ations  ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  at 
whose  request  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  during  the  <  i\  il 
war  to  the  maintenance  of  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of 
the  Union  by  his  eloquent  addresses  in  many  Northern 
cities,  being  also  employed  by  the  government  in  several 
important  confidential  commissions.  In  1863-04  he  made 
an  extended  tour  of  inspection  of  the  missions  of  his 
Church  in  Syria  and  the  East  generally,  and  travelled 
through  several  countries  of  Europe  upon  a  similar  errand, 


contributing  at  the  same  time  to  enlighten  public  senti- 
ment on  American  atlaii-.  Me  \isited  the  Mexican  mis- 
sions 1,H~4,  and  the  Eur<ipi>.m  mission  conferences  IST.'i, 
ali'l  on  M*  return  I>ec:imea  re-iilcntof  Philadelphia.  At 
(lie  inauguration  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  .May  III, 

ls?ii.  IJi-hop  Simpson  made  tl pening  prayer.     Author 

of  .1    Ilnndn-il   Yi'irxof  Mi-thodism  (1876). 

Simpson  ISTKIMIKX),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  21, 
1789;  wrote  against  the  I'.  S.  Hank  in  the  Aurora  ;  was 
engaged  in  tbe  battle  of  New  Orleans ;  became  a  promi- 
nent journalist  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  I'ortico  and  editor  of  the  1'nltimhinn  Oh- 
H' -i-r>  r,  a  Jacksi.nian  organ.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  17, 
1854.  Author  of  Lift  <./  \i>;>Aeu  (iirnrd  (1832),  etc. 

Simpson  (THOMAS),  F.  K.  S..  b.  at  Market-Bosworth. 
England,  Aug.  20,  1710;  was  in  early  life  a  weaver,  but 
became  an  accomplished  mathematician  l»y  private  study  ; 
was  for  some  years  a  teacher  at  Derby  and  at  London ;  was 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich  1743-61,  and  published  many  ingenious  pa- 
pers on  pure  mathematics  and  physical  astronomy.  D.  at 
Market-Bosworth  May  14,  1761. 

Simpson's  Creek,  tp.,  Horry  co.,  S.  C.     P.  945. 

Simp'sonville,  p.-v.,  Shelby  co.,  Ky.,  on  Shclbyville 
division  of  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.  U.  P. 
239. 

Simpsonville,  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1590. 

Sim'rock  (KARL),  b.  at  Bonn  Aug.  28,  1802;  studied 
jurisprudence  in  his  native  eity  and  in  Berlin  ;  entered  the 
Prussian  civil  service,  but  was  dismissed  in  1830  on  ac- 
count of  a  song  he  wrote  on  the  revolution  of  July  in 
Paris:  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  studied  especially 
the  old  German  language  and  literature,  of  which  be  was 
appointed  professor  at  Bonn  in  1850.  He  translated  the 
.\,'f^'/nn'fnfi''/  into  modern  German  (1827),  several  works 
of  the  Minnesingers,  the  Eddn  (1851),  lieomnlf  and  ffeli- 
rtn'l,  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  (1867),  and  Tcgner's  Frithiof'a 
Saga  (1863),  He  also  published  a  Hnndbnch  der  deiitschen 
Mi/tholonie  (1864),  Die  Rheinsanen,  Dentschen  Volkslnic/ier 
(1839-67),  Quellen  des  Skakspeare  (3  vols.,  1831),  etc. 

Sims,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Ind.     P.  841. 

Sims  (EDWARD  DROMGOOLE),  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  Va., 
Mar.  24,  1805  ;  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1823,  and  became  a  tutor  in  that  in- 
stitution. He  was  the  principal  of  an  academy  at  La 
Grange,  Ala.,  and  on  the  establishment  of  La  Grange  Col- 
lege he  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy;  travelled  two  years  as  a  minister  in  the  Tennessee 
conference;  then  was  professor  of  languages  in  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Va. ;  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  Germany,  and  another  year  in  an  extensive  Euro- 
pean tour.  At  the  close  of  1838  he  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  filled  the  chair  of  English  literature  in  Randolph-Ma- 
con  College,  and  in  Dec.,  1841,  was  elected  to  the  same  de- 
partment in  the  University  of  Alabama.  His  learning  was 
extensive  and  accurate;  he  was  deeply  versed  in  both  an- 
cient and  modern  languages  and  literature.  He  was  pre- 
paring for  publication  a  work  on  English  grammar,  and 
another  on  Anglo-Saxon,  to  which  language  he  had  de- 
voted great  attention.  He  was  a  model  professor.  As  a 
preacher  his  sermons  were  distinguished  for  profound 
thought  and  perspicuous  statement,  but  not  for  eloquence; 
though  he  had  mingled  in  courtly  society,  he  was  unpre- 
tending in  his  manners,  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  devout 
in  his  spirit.  He  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  generous, 
noble  traits  of  character,  to  which  a  beautiful  tribute  was 
paid  at  his  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manly,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  D.  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  Apr.  12,  1845.  His  early  removal  was  deplored  by 
all,  but  especially  by  his  colleagues,  one  of  whom  was  the 
editor-in-chief  of  this  CYCLOPEDIA.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Sims  (JAMES  MARION),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C., 
Jan.  25,  1813;  graduated  from  South  Carolina  College, 
Columbia,  1832 ;  studied  medicine  at  Charleston  and  Phil- 
adelphia, graduating  M.  D.  at  Jefferson  Medical  College 
1835;  in  1836  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  in  1845  called  attention  to  his  new 
theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Tritmui  A'ascentinin, 
publishing  a  scries  of  articles  on  this  subject  1848  in  the 
Am*  rican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences.  In  1845  bis  atten- 
tion was  also  especially  directed  to  the  subject  of  Vesico- 
rn:/!nal  Fistula,  which  previous  to  this  time  had  been  con- 
sidered incurable.  Establishing  a  private  hospital  at 
Montgomery  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  Dr.  Sims 
commenced  a  series  of  experiments,  conducting  them  with 
intense  earnestness  during  a  period  of  four  years  (entirely 
at  his  own  expense),  which  were  crowned  with  success. 
His  discovery  was  based  on  the  use  of  silver  sutures,  the 
invention  of  a  speculum  which  bears  his  name,  and  a  great 
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number  of  new  ami  ingenious  instruments  by  which  alone 

D  is  or  can  !..•  performed.  »nil  are  now  in  gen 

enl  UM  through....!  the  world  by  all  surgeons  of  note.    11. 

I, .,.  iine«  «t«nd»d  the  use  of  metallic  sutures  to  every  de- 

.,,,,,,1  rarpry.  their  snpcnonty  being  um- 

'niMd.     In  18»J  he  pubhshed  a  full  account 

„,-  h|i  ,  the  .\,»eri,-nn  Journal  »/  ««'««  's" 

««<•»       In  I.--.."  l"s  he.ilih  tailed,  and  he  came  North,  and 

-.-tiled  permanently  in  New  York.     His  Inveatiga- 

ttoni  int..  the  extent  and  <-l.ara.-ter  of  dlMMM  peeOUM  to 

,,,,.|vl,.  Iliiii)  I  '  |.e.v,-heth.'imp..rtaneoand  nc.-us- 

,iiy  ..f  .-stahli-hinu'"  irn-it  permanent  woman  s  hospital  in 

,i    v>n  V"ik  t'.ir  the  exclusive  treatment  of  this 

f.irmidalih'  and  very  numerous  class  of  affections.     To  ac- 


,-...m.-ti.»i  to  all  who  heard  him.  The  audience. 
Hhulli  pr.ilVs-i.'i.al,  at  once  on  the  close  of  his  address  ap- 
[..liiitnl  a  committee  to  aid  in  carrying  out  his  views.  A  suit- 
able building  was  secured  by  Dr.  Sims  on  Madison  avenue, 
in.  .n  council  appropriated  $2500,  and  a  temporary 
lio-pital  was  opened  in  May,  1855.  Dr.  Sims  was  elected 
iittciidini;  surgeon,  with  Drs.  Mott,  Francis,  Stevens,  Green, 
iin.l  !>.-:  .iisnlting  board.  The  hospital  was  im- 

mediately filled  with  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  success  attained  not  only  demonstrated  the  benefits  of, 
Init  the  nei-es.-ity  for,  a  large  and  permanent  institution. 
In  ]S;'i7-.')S.  Dr.  Sims  obtained  from  the  legislature  a  char- 
ter for  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
he  also  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  city  of  New  York 
aa  a  aite  for  the  hospital,  200  by  400  feet,  near  Central 
Park,  opposite  Columbia  College,  consisting  of  thirty-two 
lots,  now  valued  at  $500,000.     The  hospital  is  on  the  pavil- 
ion plan.     One  pavilion,  containing  seventy  beds,  was  fin- 
ished and  occupied  in  1866.     The  Woman's  Hospital  is 
supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contributions.     Dr.  Sima 
obtained  two  appropriations  for  it  from  the  State,  amount- 
ing to  $60,  000,  the  balance  being  raised  by  private  sub- 
seripti.m.     A  second  pavilion  has  been  erected,  and  will 
be  open  during  the  present  Centennial  year,  and  is  of  the 
same  capacity  as  the  first.     In  1861,  Dr.  Sims  went  abroad, 
and  was  invited  to  perform  the  peculiar  operations  associ- 
ated with  his  name  and  discoveries  by  the  profession  wher- 
ever he  appeared.     He  operated  in  Dublin,  in  London,  in 
nine  different  hospitals  in  Paris,  and,  by  special  invitation, 
at  the  hospital  in  Brussels.     His  success  was  ao  decided 
that  he   received  decorations   from  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Belgian  governments  as  a  public 
benefactor.     As  an  author  Dr.  Sims  is  known  by  his  papers 
on  Tritmns  Naseentinm,  Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery,  The  Mi- 
eroieope  in  the  Sterile  Condition,  on  Oeariotamy,  on  Intra- 
uterine  Fibroid  Tumors,  and  by  his  clinical  Notes  on  Ute- 
rine Surgery.     Dr.  Sims's  European  practice  became  very 
extensive,  especially  in  France  and  England,  he  having 
many  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     In  1868  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  resumed  his  practice  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  his  family  remaining  in  London  and 
Paris,  where  his  children  were  at  school.     In  1870,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  Dr.  Sims  orga- 
nized in  Paris  the  "Anglo-American  Ambulance  Corps," 
took  charge  of  it  as  surgeon-in-chief,  and  went  with  it  to 
Sedan,  arriving  there  just  as  the  great  battle  commenced 
(Aug.  31)  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Na- 
poleonic empire.     He  remained  at  Sedan  a  month,  having 
charge  of  a  large  hospital  in  the  city,  and  establishing 
branch  ambulances  in  the  suburbs,  aiding  about  3000  of 
the  wounded  of  both  armies.     Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Sims  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  their  home  in  New  York,  where 
he  now  resides.     To  the  labors  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Sims 
re  mainly  due  the  development  and  establishment  of  the 
science  of  gynecology  aa  a  new  department  in  medicine, 
«'d  by  a  special  professorship  in  all  well-organized 
medical  colleges.     Dr.  Sims  is  a  corresponding  member  of 
many  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  notably  of 
ndon,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  Christiania,  etc.,  and  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Brussels.     He  was  elected 
ident  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  meet- 
ig  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  presided  over  that  learned  body 
<mil  meeting  (Juno  6,  1876)  in  Philadelphia,  and 
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,  a,  an 

rwrad  the  Centennial  annual  address.     II.  L.  STCART. 

Sims  (  UK-HARD),  b.  at  Oxford,  England,  in  1816;  edu- 

.1  at  New  College  School,  Oxford;  became  in  1841  an 

employe  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the  British  Mu- 

:<•'•".:  was  appointed  transcriber  1859,  and  subsequently 

n.or  and  senior  assistant  in  the  same  department.     Au- 

f    an    Index   to   the   Herald,'    Visitations   (1849),   A 

Handbook  In  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum  (1854)    The 

Aaloyrnph   tfitcellany  (1855),  A   Manual  for  the  Genealo- 

g:,f,  Topograplttr,  Antiquary,  and  Leijal  Professor  (1856) 


Tin-  Handbook  to  Autographs  (1860-61),  and  The  Auto- 
ariipli  N.,/rivuiV  I  ISBI-fij).  He  has  announced  for  publica- 
tion .4  t'/a«se<l  t'at'i/oi/iir  of  Manuscripts  re/at!ni/  to  liriti»h 
//inililrit  mill  Tnpagrapllg  deposited  )'«  the  Public  and 
mil  ii  i/  of  the  Prlcute  'Libraries  of  the  Kini/ilmi. 

Sims'bury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  New 
Haven  mid  Northampton  and  Connecticut  Western  K.  Its., 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison.  P.  2051. 
Sim'§on  (Konuirr),  b.  at  Kirton  Hall,  Ayrshire;  Scot- 
land, Oct.  14.  1CM7;  educated  at  the  University  of  (ilasgow 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry;  studied  medicine,  but  never 
practised  ;  was  distinguished  for  classical  and  mathemat- 
ical attainments,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Glas- 
gow University  1711-61.  D.  at  Glasgow  Oct.  1,  1768.  He 
restored  and  edited  the  l.oi-i  I'lani  of  Apollonius  (1746) 
and  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid's  Elements  (1756).  and 
Earl  Stanhope  published  after  his  dentil  his  treatises  on 
Porisms,  an  edition  of  Pappus,  and  other  mathematical 
treatises. 

Simultaneous  Equa'tions  |Lat.  «i«in2].  Two  or 
more  equations  are  ffatuifenuoiM  when  the  value  of  each 
of  the  unknown  quantities  is  the  same  in  all  of  the  equa- 
tions. A  single  equation  containing  more  than  one  un- 
known quantity  is  indeterminate;  that  is,  it  can  be  satis- 
fied by  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values  of  the  unknown 
quantities  that  enter  it.  Any  two  such  equations  may  be 
made  simultaneous,  and  by  their  combination  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  can  be  eliminated.  The  act  of  com- 
bining two  or  more  equations  implies  that  they  arc  simul- 
taneous, and  the  result  of  the  combination  will  depend  on 
the  relative  number  of  equations  and  of  unknown  quantities. 
If  the  number  of  equations  is  equal  t.)  that  of  the  unknown 
quantities,  the  resulting  values  of  the  unknown  quantities 
will  be  the  only  ones  that  will  satisfy  all  the  equations  of 
the  group.  If  the  number  of  equations  is  less  than  that 
of  the  unknown  quantities,  the  result  of  the  combination 
will  be  a  single  equation  containing  two  or  more  unknown 
quantities,  and  consequently  indeterminate.  If  the  num- 
ber of  equations  is  greater  than  that  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities, the  unknown  quantities  may  all  be  eliminated,  and 
there  will  result  one  or  more  equations  between  the  known 
quantities,  which  must  bo  satisfied  in  order  that  given 
equations  may  be  simultaneous  ;  these  equations  are  called 
equation*  of  condition.  If  these  are  satisfied,  some  of  the 
given  equations  must  be  dependent  on  some  of  the  others, 
so  that  there  are  in  reality  no  more  independent  equations 
in  the  group  than  there  are  unknown  quantities. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Si'imi  [Heb.  Sina,  which  means,  according  to  Fiirst, 
"jagged,"  "full  of  clefts"].  (1)  A  triangular  peninsula 
of  Arabia  Petra»a,  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Ak.ibnh. 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  points  southward;  its  base  is  150 
miles  across  from  gulf  to  gulf;  its  western  side  186  miles 
long,  its  eastern  side  133,  and  its  area  about  11,500  sq.  m. 
First  comes  the  wedge-like  protrusion  of  the  limestone  pla- 
teau known  as  the  Desert  of  the  Wandering,  then  a  sand- 
stone belt,  and  finally  the  mountain-masses  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  flanked  right  and  left  by  narrow  strips  of  low- 
land bordering  the  gulfs.  These  mountains  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  the  highest  peaks  of  which,  respectively, 
are  Serbal  (6734),  Catharine  (8526),  and  Shomer  (8449). 
The  ancient  Egyptians  called  this  peninsula  "the  land  of 
the  gods."  Its  solitary  grandeur  impresses  all  travellers 
alike.  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  turquoise  were  once 
worked  hero.  It  is  still  the  home  of  about  5000  Bedouin. 
The  curious  inscriptions,  found  mostly  on  the  western  side 
of  the  peninsula,  are  still  an  unsolved"  problem. — (2)  Used 
in  the  Old  Testament  interchangeably  with  Horcb  to  des- 
ignate the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  Lepsius  and  some  others 
have  tried  to  identify  it  with  five-peaked  Serbal,  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula.  But  the 
true  Sinai  is  a  gigantic  mass,  about  2  miles  long  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide  from  E.  to  W.  Its  S.  E. 
peak,  called  Jebel  Musa,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
giving  of  the  Law.  But  there  was  not  open  space  enough 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain  to  accommodate  the  Hebrew 
host.  Its  N.  W.  peak,  called  Sufsafeh,  overlooks  three 
wadies  (Rahah,  Deir,  and  Leja),  which  might  easily  have 
held  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  people;  and  there  is  no  other 
such  spot  anywhere  in  the  whole  peninsula.  The  water- 
shed at  the  foot  of  Sinai  is  5140  feet  above  the  sea,  Jebel 
Musa  7359,  Sufsafeh  a  little  lower.  The  famous  convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  in  whose  library  Tischendorf  discovered 
the  Sinaitic  Codex  of  the  Scriptures  (in  1844  and  1859),  is 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Sinaloa.     See  CINALOA. 
Sinalun'ga,  or  Asinalunga,  town  of  Italy,  province 
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fine  pictures  by  I.odoma  and  other  great  Sicnc-e  painters. 
The  present  name  of  this  town  first  appears  in  the  twelfth 
century.  1'.  v-'.i*. 

Sin'apinc  (  Lat.  *i»npr  or  *innpi,  "mustard-seed"],  a 
\  ei'ciablo  alkaloid  found,  in  combination  with •K/pAoeyaitic 
in-ill,  in  the  seed  of  XI'IIH/,!*  n/liii,  or  white'  mustard.  Its 
composition  is  CieUaNOn.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
solid  form  in  pure  state,  being  decomposed  by  evaporation 
of  its  solution.  The  latter  has  the  interesting  property  of 
precipitating  metallic  gold  from  the  chloride.  The  cha- 
racteristic principle  of  mustard,  tulpkofyanatt  oftimapinc, 
may  lie  obtained  ery>talli/.ed  in  eolnrh-s  ;'l:i.-.-y  rectangular 
]irisiu>.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  the  bitter  and  hot  ta-te 
of  mWntard.  It  dissolves  to  yellow  solutions  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  is  soluble  also  in  ether,  disulphide  of  carbon, 
and  es-ential  oils.  The  smell  which  mixed  mustard  (as  a 
condiment)  acquires  on  standing  is  due  to  products  of  de- 
composition of  this  very  unstable  substance.  H.  WCRTZ. 

Sinapis.     See  MUSTARD  and  SINAPINE. 

Sincere  Brethren,  a  former  secret  society  of  Mo- 
hammedans, culled  also  True  Friends.  The  society 
sprang  up  in  the  Motazilito  sect  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century.  Its  great  work  was  philosophical  and  lit- 
erary. The  brethren  produced  fifty-one  treatises  designed 
a-  :m  encyclopedia  or  statement  of  all  the  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  time.  They  taught  a  kind  of  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  and  their  real  object,  we  are  told,  was  to  re- 
form the  corrupt  moral  tone  of  the  Mohammedan  world  at 
that  period.  They  also  were  bound  to  befriend  each  other 
in  all  circumstances.  They  were  unpopular  in  their  day, 
and  were  charged  with  being  trimmers  and  compromisers 
on  important  moral  questions. 

Sin'clair  (CARRIE  BKLL),  b.  at  Milledgevilie,  Ga.,  May 
22,  1839,  is  a  niece  of  Robert  Fulton  the  inventor,  and 
daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister;  spent  her  childhood  at 
many  different  places  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  and  finally  became  a  resident  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
where  in  1860  she  published  a  volume  of  Poem*  containing 
many  graceful  verses.  During  the  civil  conflict  she  wrote 
several  war-songs,  which  were  set  to  music.  They  have 
been  published,  with  other  pieces,  in  a  volume  entitled 
]Ii:iirt-  }ritixj>fi-»,  or  Echoes  of  Sony*. 

Sinclair  (CATHARINE),  daughter  of  Sir  John,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Apr.  17,  1800;  acted  as  amanuensis 
to  her  father  during  his  later  years,  and  after  his  death 
wrote  several  novels  which  enjoyed  great  popularity  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  Among  them  were  Modern 
Accomplishment*  (1835),  Holiilm/  llnuxe  (1839),  Modern 
r'li,-iiitii,,i*  (1841),  Jane  liouverie  (1845),  Beatrice  (1852), 
and  Torchester  Abbey,  or  Cross  Purpose*  (1855).  She  also 
wrote  books  for  the  young,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
philanthropic  and  educational  projects.  For  some  years 
she  was  directress  of  a  charitable  institution  for  widows 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  equipped  at  her  own  expense  a 
volunteer  corps  of  young  artisans.  D.  at  Kensington, 
London,  Aug.  6,  1864. 

Sinclair  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1625;  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  1654  ; 
was  a  zealous  Covenanter,  and  consequently  ejected  from 
his  chair  after  the  Restoration  1662  ;  became  an  engineer  ; 
was  employed  in  constructing  waterworks  and  in  draining 
mines;  was  restored  to  his  university  chair  1688,  and  be- 
came also  professor  of  mathematics  1691.  D.  at  Glasgow 
in  Hi98.  He  was  a  zealous  experimenter  in  natural  science, 
and  published  works  on  mathematics,  hydrostatics,  and 
astronomy,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  maintenance 
of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  in  a  curious  book  long  popu- 
lar among  the  Scottish  peasantry,  Satan's  Invisible  World 
Discovered,  or  a  Choice  Collection  of  Relation*  anent  Devil*, 
Spirits,  Witches,  and  Apparitions  (1685). 

Sinclair  (Sir  JOHN),  BART.,  LL.D.,  b.  atThurso  Castle, 
Caithness,  Scotland,  May  10, 1754  ;  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Ox- 
ford :  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh  1775;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
1 7S2,  in  which  year  he  printed  tracts  on  parliamentary  re- 
form and  on  the  naval  strength  of  the  British  empire,  as 
well  as  a  philological  treatise  entitled  Olmereatiani  on  the. 
Si'iittisli  l)ii,i,-<-t  .•  published  a  learned  History  of  the  Public 
Hi'i'i'iiin'  ii/iln-  Itritiuli  Empire  (3  vols.,  1785-89);  travelled 
extensively  in  the  north  of  Europe  1786;  was  made  a 
baronet  the  same  year:  introduced  great  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  wool-growing  on  his  immense  estate  of 
100,000  acres;  built  up  the  port  of  Thurso:  was  influential 
in  reviving  the  coast  fisheries  and  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Scottish  Society  of  Wool-growers  (1791)  and  board  of 
agriculture  (1793),  of  both  which  associations  he  was  the 
first  president ;  maintained  an  extended  correspondence 
with  Gen.  Wa-hinirton,  chiefly  on  agricultural  topics 


(printed  in  engraved  fac-simile,  London,  1*00;  reprinted 
at  \Va.-liington,  1).  C.,  1844  and  1847);  raised  two  battalions 
of  fcnciMcs  fur  the  national  defence;  sat  in  Parliament 
with  brief  interruptions  from  17*0  to  1S1 1  ;  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  1810:  compiled  a  herculean  work 
which  has  been  called  the  "ScoUi-h  Doomsday  Book,"  .1 

SttltlHtiinl  A'-'-"K»t  "/'  S'ntlilnil,  ill'illfil  l/j!  //•',//(  flu  t'lutl- 
illi/niriit;,,,!*  ,,f  tit'  Mini*t>m  of  the  IJiffl-ri-nt  l'itl-i*t/i  X 

(Edinburgh,  21  vols.  8vo,  1791-99);  printed  the  alle-cd 
IJaclic  originals  of  o,w'<ni'f  f't"-t/ii.  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
sertation maintaining  their  gemiinenc-s.  and  fur  fifty  \c:n- 
issued  an  iiice-sant  stream  of  publications.  :;ii7  in  number, 
covering  almost  the  whole  range  of  literature,  being  aided 
therein  during  his  later  years  by  his  'laughter  CATHAKINK. 
who  became  eminent  as  a  novelist.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Dec. 
L'l.  IS35. — His  eldest  son,  SIR  GKORBE,  b.  at  Edinburgh 
Oct.  23,  1790,  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  wrote  several  works  against  Roman  Catholicism.  D. 
at  Edinburgh  Oct.  9, 1868.— Another  son,  JOHN,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh Aug.  20,  1797,  graduated  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, 1819;  took  holy  orders;  became  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  London  1S39,  vicar  of  Kensington  1842, 
and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  1843  ;  published  .Memoir*  of 
his  father  (2  vols.,  1837),  and  many  theological  tre:i' 
was  many  years  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  education  as 
secretary  to  the  National  Society,  and  visited  the  U.  S.  in 
1853  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.  D.  in  London  May  22,  1875.  Just  before  his 
death  he  published  an  entertaining  book  filled  with  curious 
reminiscences,  Sketches  of  Old  Times  mnl  IH*tnxt  I'tnces 
(1875).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Siu'clairville,  p.-v.,  Charlotte  tp.,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg  R.  R., 
has  4  churches  and  several  mills.  P.  575. 

Silicic,  Scinilc,  or  Siiiclh,  British  province,  forming 
part  of  the  northern  division  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
in  British  India,  lies  between  23°  and  28°  32'  N.  lat.  and 
66°  43'  and  71°  E.  Ion.  (Greenwich) ;  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Runn  of  Cutoh  and  the  Arabian  Sea ;  on  the  W.  by  the 
llala  and  Suliman  Hills,  belonging  to  Beloochistan  (Kelat) ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  British  province  of  the  Panjaub ;  and  to 
the  E.  by  the  native  states  of  Rajputana.  Area,  exclusive 
of  the  native  state  of  Khairpoor,  97,175  sq.  m.,  and  (in 
1872)  a  pop.  of  2,192,145.  The  centre  of  the  province,  con- 
sisting of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  is  rich  and,  where  irrigated, 
highly  cultivated.  Toward  the  W.  the  valley  rises,  in  parts 
somewhat  abruptly,  into  barren  and  rugged  uplands,  a 
country  of  pasture  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  shep- 
herds. On  the  left  bank  the  plain,  unbroken  save  by 
natural  or  artificial  canals — among  which  the  Mitsaw 
Canal,  200  miles  in  length,  for  providing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  to  the  Fulailee  or  Gunee  river,  is  the  greatest  work 
— stretches  toward  the  Eastern  Nara,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Indus,  whose  course  for  upward  of  100  miles  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  main  stream.  Beyond  the  Nara  the  country, 
passing  through  different  stages  of  fertility,  is  finally  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Great  Desert,  an  extensive  tract  studded 
with  ridges  of  sand  which  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Nara,  varying  in  height  from  80  to  100  feet.  In  the  S.  the 
more  recently-formed  portions  of  the  Indus  delta,  consist- 
ing of  salt-impregnated  clay,  are  a  waterlogged,  unwhole- 
some, thinly-populated  region,  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation. 
The  climate  shows  an  extreme  of  heat.  In  Upper  Sindo 
the  dryness  and  heat,  combined  with  the  aridity  of  a  sandy 
soil,  make  up  a  climate  resembling  that  of  the  sultry  des- 
erts of  Africa.  The  mean  maximum  height  at  Hyderabad, 
in  Lower  Sinde,  during  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  has 
been  given  at  98°  5'  in  the  shade,  and  the  water  of  the 
Indus  reaches  blood  heat ;  but  in  Upper  Sinde  it  is  even 
hotter,  and  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  register 
130°.  In  the  low  lands  lying  near  the  coast  the  climate  is 
more  agreeable,  and  Kurrachee  is  one  of  the  best  places  in 
India  to  mass  European  troops,  the  mean  temperature 
amounting  to  77.7°.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  exceedingly 
small.  The  monsoon  rains  exert  no  influence.  The  aver- 
age of  the  rainfall  varies  from  9.25  inches  in  Upper  to  7.35 
in  Lower  Sinde.  Geologically,  the  rocks  of  Sinde  are  only 
partially  represented  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  must 
rather  be  considered  as  belonging  to  continental  Asia, 
having  been  shown  to  be  continuous  with  the  formations 
found  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  province  contains  in  all 
32,750,000  acres,  of  which  no  less  than  25,500,000  are  re- 
turned unculturable,  while  of  the  remainder  little  more 
than  2,000,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural products  are,  for  the  autumn  (kharif )  crop,  rice, 
millet,  panic  (Anji'rwm  gjricatnm),  and  cotton,  and  for  the 
spring  (rabi)  crop,  wheat,  barley,  oil-seeds,  and  tobacco; 
wheat  and  oil-seeds  go  to  England.  Camels  are  very  nu- 
merous, horses  few,  small,  but  very  hardy;  bullocks  arc 
reared  in  great  numbers  and  exported  to  Guzerat.  Though 


:  ,i,,n<.  Am,,,,,-  the  MoluunmefUni  there  are  no  castes; 
,  ,  „„,  „„,  Hindoos  of  a  notable  character  are  the  Ami  s, 
who  ,:„-  tin-  best-educated  class  and  the  most  generally 
,m],lllVO(1  in  government  service.  Ethnologically  the 
,,.,  .dation  belongs  to  the  great  branches  of  Beloochees 
Lho  altered  the  province  from  liclooelnstan,  and  the 
Sh.dhis  of  Hindoo  (Indian)  origin.  The  languages  are 
Sindhi  11  dialect  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  not  yet  very 
remote  from  tin-  Sanskrit,  and  Beloochee,  of  the  Drayidian 
croup  being  a  mixture  of  1'ersian,  Sindi,  Hindi,  and  ban- 
skritV  both  languages  are  written  with  Persian  characters. 
The  literature  is  poor,  chiefly  translations  from  Persian, 
Sanskrit,  and  modern  Indian  dialects;  newspapers  are  not 
published  in  any  of  them.  About35  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  engaged  in  agriculture;  only  16.3  per  cent,  are  re- 
turned as  proprietors,  the  others  as  tenants  or  laborers; 
half  the  entire  number  of  holdings  do  not  exceed  5  acres  in 
area ;  not  more  than  a  quarter  exceed  50  acres.  Hereditary 
tenancy  is  only  found  in  some  of  the  northern  districts. 

In  ancient  times  the  Hindoo  nationality  ruled  the  prov- 
ince under  Brahman  dynasties;  successive  waves  of  Moham- 
medan invasion  and  conquest  passed  over  Sinde,  which 
under  the  Mogul  dynasties  at  Delhi  became  the  play- 
ground for  ambitious  Arab  governors.  Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  four  brothers  of  the  Tal- 
poor  family  assumed  the  government  and  held  the  land, 
with  the  title  of  emirs,  under  a  military  despotism.  The 
progress  of  British  power  in  Northern  India  was  accom- 
panied by  certain  complications  with  the  emirs ;  but  while 
the  questions  in  dispute  were  still  under  negotiation,  peace 
was  broken  by  the  emirs'  troops.  Recourse  to  arms  could 
no  longer  bo  avoided,  and  after  a  brief  though  well-con- 
tested campaign  the  province  was,  in  1843,  conquered  by 
Sir  R.  Napier  and  became  part  of  the  British  empire  in 
India.  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided 
into  the  five  districts  of  Upper  Sinde  frontier  in  the  N., 
Thar  and  Parkar  in  the  S.  E.,  and  Kurrachee,  Hyderabad, 
and  Shikarpoor.  which  are  the  three  richest,  in  the  centre. 
These  central  districts  are  administered  according  to  the 
regulation  system — viz.  the  administration  of  civil  justice 
is  entrusted  to  four  grades  of  courts,  whilst  the  original 
criminal  work  is  disposed  of  by  the  executive  officers;  in 
the  non-regulated  districts  these  officers  hold  both  civil  and 
criminal  functions.  The  revenue  administration  is  carried 
on  by  a  staff  of  collectors  and  subordinate  officers  (natives), 
and  yields  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  rupees.  Under  the 
British  government  the  province  is  making  rapid  advance- 
ment in  every  direction,  not  overlooking  education  ;  in  1874 
there  were  227  schools.  The  principal  town  is  the  seaport 
Kurrachee,  terminus  of  the  Indian-European  telegraph  and 
of  the  Sindo  Railway,  running  up  to  Kotree,  opposite  to 
Hyderabad,  and  under  construction  to  Sakkar,  so  as  to 
meet  the  Indus  Valley  Railway ;  its  pop.  is  56,753 ;  its  ex- 
ternal annual  trade  amounted  in  1873  to  3.7  million  rupees, 
1874  to  3.9  million  rupees.  In  1873, 4407  ships  entered  and 
cleared  the  harbor;  31  steamers  left  for  London  via  the  Suez 
Canal ;  the  difficulties  in  entering  the  harbor  are  removed. 
Post  and  passenger  steamers  from  Aden  do  not  yet  run  to 
Kurrachee.  EMIL  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Sin'dla, the  dynastic  name  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
present  native  Mahratta  princes  of  India,  having  their  cap- 
ital at  GWALIOR  (which  see).  The  family  took  its  rise  in 
the  person  of  RANOJEE  SINDIA,  a  low-caste  retainer  of  the 
Mahratta  pcishwa,  who  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  the  body- 
guard, and  in  1743  received  as  a  fief  half  of  the  province 
of  Malwa. — His  son,  MADHAJEF.  SINDIA  (d.  1794),  joined 
the  Mahratta  confederacy  ;  fought  against  the  Afghans  at 
the  great  battle  of  Paniput  (1761 ) ;  became  a  useful  ally  of 
the  emperor  of  Delhi ;  expelled  the  Sikhs  from  Central  In- 
dia, and  became  virtual  ruler  of  the  empire  ;  fought  against 
the  British  1779-82 ;  was  confirmed  in  his  possessions  by 
the  treaty  of  1782;  captured  Gwalior  1784;  seized  on  Delhi 
and  Agra;  reduced  the  Rajpoot  states,  and  formed  a  vast 
army,  well  disciplined  by  French  adventurers.— -His  grand- 
nephew  and  successor,  DOWLUT  RAO  SINDIA,  ruled  from 
1794  to  1827 ;  waged  war  with  varying  success  against  the 
rival  family  of  Holkar;  was  defeated  by  Wellington  at 
Assaye  and  by  Lord  Lake  at  Laswaree,  and  submitted  to 
British  influence,  but  retained  his  capital  and  a  portion  of 
his  territories. — The  present  ruler,  BHAGERUT  RAO  SINDIA, 
was  a  loyal  and  useful  ally  of  the  English  during  the  great 
mutiny  of  1857-59. 


Sine  FLat.  /»««»],  in  trigonometry,  the  distance  of  one 
extremity  of  an  arc  from  the  diameter  through  the  other 
extremity. 

Sin-Gan-Foo,  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Shen-Si,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  empire,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  principal  western  tributary  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho,  contains  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
1 110.000  to  200,000,  is  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  was  long 
the  principal  military  d6pot  for  the  N.  W.  of  China,  and 
has  been  for  several  years  the  stronghold  of  the  Moham- 
medan rebels  or  "  Nion-Fci,"  who  have  established  an  im- 
perial government,  have  overrun  several  provinces,  and 
now  (1876)  menace  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  Sin-Gan- 
Foo  is  also  celebrated  for  the  discovery,  a  few  years  since, 
of  a  Syriac  inscription  recording  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity there  by  the  Ncstorians  in  the  fourth  century  A.  n., 
the  authenticity  of  which  was  formerly  much  disputed,  but 
has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Col.  Yule's  careful  re- 
searches in  his  2d  ed.  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  (1876). 

Singapore',  or  Singapur,  an  island  on  the  extremity 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  bearing  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  founded  by  the  Malays  1283,  ceded  1819  to  the 
English  by  the  raja  of  Johor,  and  rendered  a  free  port  in 
order  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Dutch:  became  in  1853  the 
capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  area  of  the  island 
is  222  sq.  m.;  the  surface  varies  from  20  to  30  feet  above 
the  sea-level ;  low  hills  arc  numerous,  varying  from  50  to 
200  feet;  Bukemata,  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  has 
a  height  of  517  feet.  The  climate  is  agreeable  to  Euro- 
peans'; the  mean  annual  temperature  is  80.7°  F. ;  during 
the  day  the  heat  is  intense;  the  atmosphere  is  very  moist, 
there  being  usually  a  fall  of  rain  every  week.  The  drain- 
age of  the  town,  formerly  as  bad  as  possible,  has  been  con- 
siderably improved.  The  seamen's  hospital  is  an  excellent 
building,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose  and  well  attended 
to.  From  the  census  of  1871  the,  population  of  the  isl- 
ands has  been  computed  to  be  97,11 1.  Chinese  and  Javanese 
are  numerous.  The  city  was  once  a  dreaded  lurking-place 


_    j  produ  _ 

seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have  reached  its  point  of  culmi- 
nation. Numerous  harbors  on  the  Malayan  peninsula, 
especially  Pulo-Penang,  in  Borneo,  and  Sumatra,  in  Siam 
and  Cochin  China,  formerly  traded  exclusively  through 
Singapore,  but  have  now  begun  to  establish  direct  connec- 
tions. About  1330  vessels,  among  which  are  460  steamers, 
annually  enter  and  clear  the  port.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  U.  S.  of  America  in  1869  was  estimated  at 
$2,100,000;  thatof  the  imports  at  $38,380.  It  is  connected 
by  telegraph  with  Madras,  Java,  Australia,  and  Japan. 

E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Sing'er  (SAMUEL  WELLER),b.  in  England  in  1783;  author 
of  one  or  two  original  works  on  antiquarian  subjects;  was 
chiefly  known  as  an  industrious  editor  of  numerous  old 
English  authors,  among  which  were  Fairfax's  Tamo  (2 
vols.,  1817),  Spence's  Anecdotes  (1820),  Sir  Thomas  More's 
Richard  the  Third  (1821),  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolney 
(2  vols.,  1825),  Herrick's  Poetical  Works  (2  vols.,  1846),  and 
various  works  of  Clarendon,  Roper,  Selden,  Shakspeare,  and 
Bacon.  D.  in  London  Dec.  20,  1858. 

Singers  Glen,  p.-v.,  Rockingham  co.,  Va.,  on  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  R.,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Harrisonburg,  has 
1  church  and  2  large  publishing-houses.     P.  about  100. 
ALDI.NE  L.  KIEFFER,  En.  "  MUSICAL  MILLION." 

Singha'ra  Nut,  the  kernel  produced  by  Trapn  II- 
spinoxa,  a  halagoreaceous  water-plant,  which,  like  T.  bi- 
cornis  of  China  and  T.  natans  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  for 
its  fruit,  which  is  a  very  useful  food,  especially  important 
as  growing  in  shallow  waters,  which  would  otherwise  be 
unproductive.  The  Cashmerians  obtain  a  large  part  of 
their  food  from  this  plant. 

Singh,  Runjeet.     See  RUNJEET  SINGH. 

Sing  Sing,  p.-v.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  incorporated 
in  1813,  33  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  on  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  is  spread  out  over  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Hudson,  extending  back  from  the  river 
nearly  a  mile,  being  about  2  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
Its  streets  and  avenues,  rising  one  above  another  to  the 
height  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  afford  the  most  delightful 
views  of  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Hudson  from  its  source 
to  its  outlet.  The  river  is  wider  at  this  point  than  at  any 
other;  the  broad  Tappan  Zee  and  Havcrstraw  Bay  arc  sepa- 
rated by  the  long  peninsula  known  in  Revolutionary  times 
as  "Teller's  Point"  (where  the  Vulture  waited  for  Arnold 
and  Andre),  and  now,  as  Croton  or  Underbill's  Point,  fa- 
mous for  its  vineyards.  These  expansive  bays,  the  moun- 
tains on  the  western  border,  with  Mount  Taurn,  640  feet 
high,  Teller's,  Verplanck's,  and  Stony  Points,  all  of  his- 
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toric  memory;  the  villages  of  Piermont,  Nyack,  Rock- 
land,  and  Haverstraw  all  in  view, — combine  to  make  a 
landscape  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Sing  Sing  is  noted 
for  its  salubrity  as  a  summer  resort,  for  its  far-famed 
military  schools,  and  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
private  residences  in  and  immediately  around  it — for  the 
whole  town  ol  Opining,  with  its  8000  inhabitants,  is  but 
a  suburb  of  this  its  chief  village.  It  has  several  fine 
churches — 2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1 
l!apti-t.  and  I  Konum  Catholic.  There  are  many  line  new 
stores,  a  handsome  marble  bank,  Masonic  and  town  halls, 
a  large  public  school  with  000  to  700  scholars,  4  military 
high  schools;  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  established  over 
fifty  years,  with  70  pupils;  St.  John's  School,  78  pupils; 
Holbrook's  Military  School,  60;  Symond's,  30  to  50;  the 
OsMiiing  Institute  for  young  ladies;  Mrs.  Clark's,  and 
others.  Two  newspapers,  the  AV/,ty/,//V<m  and  the  /><  m«- 
<;.((/<•  i:>  '/inter,  are  published  weekly.  The  Croton  Aque- 
duct crosses  the  Kill  by  a  magnificent  stone  arch  oi  88 
feet  span  and  nearly  70  feet  above  the  stream  ;  the  Kill 
is  also  crossed  by  two  largo  brick  and  stone  arch  bridges. 
and  one  iron  suspension  road-bridge.  Among  the  articles 
manufactured  here  are  Hall's  self-feeding  cotton-gins,  Tur- 
ner's cotton-gin  saws,  gas  and  water  pipes,  the  Monitor 
and  the  Empire  lawn-mowers,  Kipp's  steam-engines,  tiles, 
wrenches,  and  carriages  and  sleighs.  The  1500  State  con- 
victs in  Mount  Pleasant  prison,  just  outside  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  village,  and  not  included  in  its  population,  are 
engaged  in  making  furniture,  harness,  lime,  marble-dust, 
laundry-work,  etc.  P.  4696.  GEORGE  JACKSON  FISIIKH. 

Singular  Points.  A  singular  point  of  a  curve  is  a 
point  at  which  the  curve  possesses  some  analytical  peculi- 
arity not  possessed  by  other  points.  The  most  important 
singular  points  are  cusps,  mul- 
tiple points,  points  of  inflexion, 
imitated  points,  and  points  of 
uin'irfit  Irnitinntinn,  or,  as  the 

French  term  them,  pot Hts  d'ttr- 

rfl,   A  cusp  is  a  point  at  which 

two  branches  of  a  curve  stop, 

having  a  common  tangent  at 

that   point.     A  multiple  point   is    a   point  at  which   two 

branches  of  a  curve  cut  each  other  or  are  tangent  to  each 

other.      A  point  of  inflexion  is  a  point  at  which  a  curve 


Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 
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changes  the  direction  of  its  cur- 
vature; the  curve  cuts  the  tan- 
gent at  a  point  of  inflexion. 
Isolated  points  are  points  whose 
co-ordinates  satisfy  the  equation 

of  the  curve,  but  which  have  no  \  K 

consecutive  points.  A  point 
d'arrSt  is  a  point  at  which  a  curve  stops. 

A  discussion  of  the  curve  whose  equation  is  ay*  =  x3  — 
(6  —  c)x*  +  6cjr  illustrates  the  relation  between  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  singular  points  above  defined.  The 
general  form  of  this  curve  is  pjG  3 

shown  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
It  consists  of  an  oval  branch 
0  and  an  infinite  bell-shaped 
branch,  C  P  A,  C  and  A  being 
points  of  inflexion.  If  we  make 
c  =  0,  the  oval  0  shrinks  to  a 
single  point,  which  is  a  conju- 
gate point.  If  we  make  6  =  O,  the  curve  reduces  the  shape 
K  A  0  A  L,  A  being  a  multiple  point.  If  we  make  6  =  0 
and  c  =  0,  the  curve  takes  the  form  K  A  L,  A  being  a  cusp. 
(For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Salmon's 
Treatise  on  the  Hit/her  Curves.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Sinigallia,  Senigallia,  or  Sinigaglia,  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Ancona,  near  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  was 
formerly  very  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
well  paved,  and  some  of  them  are  flanked  by  fine  buildings 
constructed  with  porticoes  forming  a  continuous  sheltered 
promenade.  Sinigallia  owes  its  origin  to  the  Sinonian 
Gauls,  but  lost  its  importance  by  the  invasion  of  the  Sar- 
acens. The  present  maritime  trade  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  a  short  canal,  for  which  the  lower  arm  of  the  Misa  has 
been  made  available.  From  600  to  800  vessels  enter  the 
harbor  annually.  The  manufacturing  activity  is  consid- 
erable, chiefly  in  silk  and  linen.  The  annual  fair  of  Sini- 
gallin  (beginning  July  22)  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Europe,  and  is  still  much  frequented.  P.  with 
suburbs,  22,127. 

Siniiii,  another  name  of  the  SERES  (which  see). 
Sinking  Fund.  See  Frxns,  by  J.  S.  GIBBONS. 
Sinking  Springs,  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.  P.  200. 

Sinoob'  [the  ancient  Sinope],  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Asia  Minor,  eyalet  of  Kastamooni,  on  a  peninsula  jut- 


I  ting  out  into  the  Black  Sea,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  has 
an  excellent  harbor,  an  arsenal  and  shipyard,  extensive 
fortifications,  ju-t  completed  (1870),  and  a  vast  castle  of 
I  the  Byzantine  period.  The  ancient  Ninnpc  was  a  colony 
from  Sliletus,  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  1'ontus, 
was  the  residence  of  Mithridates,  and  is  celebrated  in  mod- 
ern times  for  the  great  naval  battle,  resulting  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  the  Russian  admiral  Nuk- 
himoft",  Nov.  :!0,  lS.>:i.  Half  of  its  inhabitants  are  Turks, 
but  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  in  corn, 
timber,  and  fish  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks.  P.  10,000. 

Sinope.     See  SINOUB. 

Sinters  [Ger.],  a  general  designation  for  mineral  sub- 
stances deposited  aa  incrustations  or  porous  and  cellular 
masses  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  The  principal 
kinds  are  silirioun  and  I'tifrttrcons  sinters,  but  there  are 
also  iron  sinters.  Some  silicious  sinters  are  classed  by 
Dana  with  the  crypto-crystalline  varieties  of  quart/.,  i  See 
SILICA.)  They  proceed  from  waters  containing  silica  itself 
in  solution,  or  sometimes,  doubtless,  soluble  silicates  of 
bases  which  are  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air.  The  great  mass  of  silicious  sinters  are  composed  of 
hydrates  of  silica.  Fiorite,  michtielite,  and  ijftfxi-i-itr.  are 
names  that  have  been  given  to  some  of  these,  //ififite,  or 
glassy  silicious  hydrate,  is  also  occasionally  found  about. 
hot  springs.  Michaelite,  of  J.  W.  Webster,  from  St. 
Michael's  in  the  Azores,  is  a  snow-white  capillary  sub- 
stance of  pearly  lustre,  of  density  1.866.  Its  analysis  gives 
exactly  the  composition  3SiOi.2H]0.  Calcareous  sinters 
are  also  called  calcareous  tufas.  They  are  similar  in 
nature  and  origin  to  the  material  of  STALACTITES  (which 
sec).  Of  the  iron  sinters  the  most  interesting  is  the  min- 
eral called  scerodite,  which  is  tctrahi/drated  ferric  arseitiate, 
FejOs.As205.4Il20,  found  in  several  localities  in  this  coun- 
try. It  often  occurs  crystalline,  but  sometimes  as  a  sinter. 
For  a  complete  account  of  it  mineralogical  textbooks  must 
be  referred  to.  11.  WURTZ. 

Siiitiis,  or  Sintoos,  in  Japan,  the  adherents  of  the 
Sinsyn  (that  is,  "the  worship  of  the  gods"),  the  ancient 
religion  of  the  country,  in  which  the  chief  deity  is  the  sun- 
goddoss  Ten-sio-dai-yin.  This  divinity  is  invoked  through 
inferior  divinities  called  Kami.  (See  JAPAN.) 

Si'nus  [Lat.],  a  cavity  or  depression.  A  term  employed 
j  in  anatomy  and  surgery.  In  surgery  it  is  applied  to  long, 
narrow  tracts  connecting  with  the  cavity  of  an  abscess  or 
with  dead  bone.  Sinuses  are  usually  lined  with  granula- 
tion tissue,  which  often  appears  as  an  exuberant,  pouting 
frowth  at  its  orifice,  and  is  popularly  termed  "proud 
esh."  In  anatomy  the  term  sinus  is  applied  to  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  cavities  or  channels  :  (1 )  The  larger  venous 
channels  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column,  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  These  venous  channels  have  on 
outer  coat  formed  by  the  dura  mater,  and  an  inner  coat 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
veins.  The  term  is  less  prominently  associated  with  other 
vascular  pouches  or  local  dilatations,  as  the  sinus  of  the 
jugular  vein  at  its  base,  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  or  aortic 
and  pulmonary  sinuses,  depressions  behind  each  segment 
of  the  tripartite  valves  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  opening 
into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  (2)  Cavernous  pas- 
sages in  the  bones  of  the  face,  connecting  with  the  cavities 
of  the  mouth  and  nose.  These  are  the  sinuses  of  the  fron- 
tal bone  or  forehead,  of  the  maxillee  or  cheek-bones,  and 
of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones.  These  remote  cribri- 
form cavities  of  the  forehead  and  base  of  the  skull  are  in- 
volved when  the  nostrils  and  throat  arc  the  seat  of  acute 
or  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation.  In  influenza  and  re- 
cent colds  in  the  head  the  catarrhal  state  of  these  sensitive 
surfaces  causes  a  sense  of  fulness,  tension,  heat,  and  pain. 
They  also  contribute  to  the  great  volume  of  serum  and 
mucus  discharged  from  the  nose  during  the  early  period 
of  coryza  or  acute  nasal  and  bronchial  catarrh. 
E.  DARWIS  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Si'on,  or  Sitten,  town  of  Switzerland,  capita]  of  the 
canton  of  Valais,  on  the  Rhone,  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
has  several  old  and  interesting  churches  and  castles,  and 
some  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  silk.  P.  about  5000. 

Sinn,  Mount.     See  /ION. 

Sioot',  city,  cap.  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  and 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  Nile, 
in  lat.  27°  13'  N.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopoli*,  in 
an  exceedingly  fertile  district.  It  has  several  fine  mosques, 
palaces,  baths,  bazaars,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, is  the  residence  of  several  foreign  consuls,  the  seat 
of  a  flourishing  American  mission,  and  is  the  chief  resort 
of  the  caravans  from  Nubia  and  Soodan,  with  which  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  view  of  the  Nile  valley 
from  the  peaks  of  the  neighboring  Libyan  hills  is  reported 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Egypt.  Its  inhabitants,  about  25,000, 
enjoy  a  good  reputation  for  industry  and  reliability. 
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Sioux  Falls,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Minnehaha  co.,  Dakota 
T,.'  inn  mil^  N.  ,.f  Sioux  City,  la.,  has  1  bank,  2  ncws- 
DUWI  r.S.  land-office,  a  brewery,  2  flouring-nulls,  and  9 
Kobll  Sioux  Eiyer  falls  110  feet  in  half  a  mile,  forming 
a  line  water-power.  W.  F.  KlTER,  ED.  "  PARAGRAPH." 

Sionx  Indians.     Sec  DAKOTA  INDIANS. 

Sioux  Kapids,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Biiena  Vista  eo.,  la.,  on 
Sioux  River,  has  1  bank,  good  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  saw 
and  grist  mill,  and  2  hotels.  Business,  farming  and  stoek- 
miiing.  P.  61.  D.  C.  A  W.  K.  THOMAS,  EDS.  "  ECHO." 

Si'phon  [Or.  <ri<f>u>»,  a  "reed"],  in  hydraulics,  a  bent 
tube,  one  leg  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other.  If  the 
siphon  is  filled  with  liquid,  and  its  shorter  leg  is  plunged 
into  a  filled  vessel,  the  liquid  will  flow  out  of  the  vessel 
through  the  siphon  until  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  short  leg  of  the  siphon.  The 
principle  of  the  siphon  has  been  employed  in  aqueducts 
and  in  some  of  the  drainage-works  of  the  Bedford  Level  in 
England;  but  the  siphon  cannot  be  made  to  raise  water 
more  than  thirty-four  feet.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the 
racking  of  wines  and  liquors  from  off  their  lees. 

Siphonia.  See  EITPHORBIACE.*;,  and  INDIA-RUBBER, 
by  Pnor.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

SiphonognHth'idtc  [from  SipJionoynatlins  —  Gr.  <ri$uv, 
"  tube,"  and  yvMos,  "jaw  "  —  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleoccphaii  and  sub-order  Acan- 
thopteri,  related  to  the  Labridae.  The  body  is  very  elon- 
gate; the  scales  cycloid;  the  lateral  lino  uninterrupted; 
the  head  elongate,  and  the  facial  bones  produced  into  a 
tube  much  longer  than  the  postocular  portion;  the  oper- 
cula  unarmed  ;  the  mouth  terminal  and  cleft  laterally,  but 
remote  from  the  eyes  ;  the  upper  jaw  non-protractile  ; 
maxillaries  weak  ;  teeth  absent  from  the  jaws  and  palate; 
branchial  apertures  continuous  below  ;  branchiostegal  rays 
four  on  each  side  ;  dorsal  fin  very  elongate,  with  its  spi- 
nous  portion  rather  larger  than  the  soft  ;  anal  much  shorter 
than  the  soft  portion  of  the  dorsal;  caudal  distinct;  pec- 
torals with  branched  rays  ;  ventrals  wanting.  The  verte- 
bra) are  in  large  number,  there  being  about  29  or  30  ab- 
dominal or  costiferous  ones  alone  ;  the  intestinal  canal  is 
straight  and  simple,  without  a  well-defined  stomach,  and 
there  are  no  pylorie  caeca.  The  family  has  been  formed 
for  the  reception  of  a  peculiar  fish  (Siphonognathw  argy- 
rophanet),  known  only  from  King  George's  Sound.  It  was 
regarded  by  its  original  deseriber,  Sir  John  Richardson, 
in  1857,  as  being  a  member  of  the  family  Aulostomidae, 
but  by  Dr.  A.  Giinther  it  was  afterward  referred  to  the  La- 
bridoo  ;  its  peculiarities,  however,  appear  to  fully  entitle  it 
to  differentiation  as  a  well-marked  family.  The  specimens 
obtained  measured  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches  in 
length.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sipunculoi'dea,  an  order  of  animal  organisms  of 
which  ftipitnctilns  is  the  typical  genus.  It  is  by  some  re- 
ferred to  the  echinoderms,  and  by  others  to  the  annelides. 
Its  species  are  worm-like  in  form,  habits,  and  appearance, 
but  possess  decidedly  radiate  characters;  and  the  whole 
order  may  be  considered  intermediate  between  the  two  sub- 
kingdoms  to  which  it  has  been  assigned.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies are  edible. 

Sir  Darya.    See  JAXAUTES. 

Si'redon    [abridged   from   mpifv,  "siren,"  and  oSow, 
I'  tooth"],  a  name  given  by  Woglcr  to  the  axolotl  of  Mex- 
ico.   At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  this  type  was  a  very 
distinct  genus  and  a  true  perennibranchia'te  amphibian. 
The  resemblance  to  the  larva;  of  species  of  Amblystoma  of 
the  U.  S.  had,  however,  been  noticed,  and  it  was  even  sug- 
I'.v  Prof.  Baird  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  larval  form. 
The  fact,  nevertheless,  that  it  bred  with  gills  was  supposed 
to  contradict  this  view.     But  the  researches  of  A.  Dumeril 
on  the  Mexican  form  amply  demonstrated  that  the  species, 
BBdei  favorable  circumstances,  develop^  into  a  true  Ambli/- 
'•'.  ......  '•  :""'  analogous  observations  by  Prof.  Marsh  on'  a 

North  American  species  confirmed  his  observations.  (See 
also  AXOLOTL.)  THEODORE  GILL. 


Si'ren  [named  from  the  SIRENS  (which  see)  by  Linnanis, 
on  account  of  the  incorrect  belief  that  it  has  a  singing 
voice!,  a  remarkable  genus  of  perennibraneluate  tailed 
batrachians  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  The  best-known  species 
is  the  tiircnt  lacerlinn,  or  mud-eel,  of  the  Carolina  rice- 


S.  ttriatu  arc  smaller  sirens  of  the  same  regions. 

Sirene.    See  ACOUSTICS,  by  PBOF.  0.  N.  ROOD,  A.  M. 

Sire'nia  [from  the  ancient  name  siren,  given  in  this 
case  because  it  is  supposable  that  the  dugong,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  order,  may  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  the  fabulous  siren],  an  order  of  mammals  containing 
species  adapted  for  habitual  life  and  progression  in  the 
water,  but  less  modi  lied  from  ordinary  mammals  than  the 
order  of  cetaceans.  The  form  is  fish-like— i.  e.  elongated 
— subfusiforra,  tapering  backward,  terminating  in  a  fin 
(which,  as  in  the  cetaceans,  is  horizontal),  and  destitute  of 
hind  limbs;  the  snout  is  beset  with  bristles.  The  brain 
essentially  resembles  that  of  the  hoofed  and  carnivorous 
mammals,  as  well  as  of  the  apes  and  man  and  the  cetaceans, 
especially  in  the  extension  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  small 
size  of  the  anterior  commissure;  but  is  notable  for  the 
compression  and  elevation  of  the  cerebrum,  the  upturned 
bulbous  olfactory  nerves,  and  the  small  size,  or  rather  de- 
pression, of  the  cerebellum,  which,  however,  is  only  par- 
tially covered  by  the  cerebrum.  The  order  contrasts  with 
the  cetaceans  in  the  following  characters  :  The  skull  has  the 
foramen  magnum  posterior  and  directed  somewhat  down- 
ward; the  supra-occipital  is  nearly  vertical,  and  extends 
little  forward,  the  parietals  meeting  and  completely  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  frontals ;  the  periotic  has  its  posterior 
part  irregularly  rounded,  and  the  tympanic  is  annuliform  ; 
the  lower  jaw  has  well-developed  ascending  rami,  and  nor- 
mal transverse  condyle  and  coronoid  processes ;  molar 
teeth,  adapted  for  the  trituration  of  herbage,  are  in  the 
sides  of  both  jaws ;  the  neck  is  moderate,  and  the  second 
vertebra  has  a  distinct  odontoid  process;  the  anterior 
members  are  moderately  long  and  flexed  at  the  elbows  ;  the 
carpal  bones  are  normally  developed,  and  contiguous  inter 
ee  and  with  the  proximal  phalanges ;  the  digits  are  also 
distinctly  developed :  the  mamma;  are  pectoral,  as  in  man 
and  monkeys ;  the  heart  deeply  fissured  between  the  ven- 
tricles. The  species  are  all  herbivorous,  and  feed  upon  the 
vegetation  growing  on  the  banks  of  estuaries  and  rivers,  as 
well  as  sea-weed.  In  a  state  of  captivity,  according  to  Dr. 
Chapman,  manatees  eat  "freely  of  cabbage,  spinach,  kale, 
baked  apples,  celery-tops,  etc."  When  feeding  they  fan, 
"as  it  were,  the  food  into  their  mouths  by  means  of  the 
bristles  situated  on  their  upper  and  lower  lips  ;  these  bris- 
tles spreading  out  when  in  use  so  as  to  look  very  much 
like  small  fans."  When  at  rest  they  remain  upraised  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water  by  their  tail,  but  with  the  head 
downward,  and  the  back  consequently  arched ;  at  intervals 
of  about  one  minute  to  one  minute  and  a  quarter  they  rise 
to  breathe,  and  the  valves  of  the  nose  open  and  shut  as 
they  come  to  the  surface  and  go  downward  again.  The 
order  is  now  represented  by  two  families — Tricheehidpe,  in- 
cluding the  manatees,  and  Halicoridje,  containing  the  du- 
gongs.  Up  to  within  a  century  a  third  family  (Rhytinidas) 
existed  in  the  North  Pacific  (Behring's  Sea),  but  its  only 
living  species  was  in  a  short  time  exterminated  by  the 
attacks  of  man.  The  earliest  extinct  representatives  of  the 
order  yet  known  are  of  Eocene  age,  and  then  and  since 
several  peculiar  forms  flourished  and  died  out. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Siren'idse  [from  siren — the  name  of  the  ancient  en- 
chantresses applied  without  evident  reason — the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  urodele  or  gradient  amphibians  con- 
fined to  the  U.  S.,  and  constituting  the  sub-order  Trachy- 
stomata.  (See  GRADIENTIA.)  The  body  is  very  elongate 
and  eel-like;  the  anus  in  or  near  the  posterior  third  of 
the  length ;  the  head  elongate,  narrowed  forward  from  the 
cheeks,  and  truncate  in  front;  branchial  tufts  three,  con- 
nected with  three  branchial  apertures :  anterior  feet  only 
developed,  and  they  very  weak  and  with  three  or  four  toes. 
Such  are  the  external  characters  by  which  the  species  are 
at  once  recognizable.  As  the  osteologieal  characters  are 
given  under  the  sub-ordinal  head,  they  need  not  be  repeat- 
ed here;  suffice  it  to  add  that  the  characters  generally  indi- 
cate a  low  or  embryonic  type  of  organization,  and  such  as 
is  exemplified  in  the  young  of  salamanders  or  those  of  in- 
ferior grade,  so  far  as  they  go.  Thus,  the  vertebras  are  bi- 
concave, the  carpus  cartilaginous,  etc.  They  are  also  nota- 
ble for  the  large  size  of  their  blood-corpuscles.  The  species 
are  confined  to  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cope,  are  reducible  to  two,  which,  however,  rep- 
resent as  many  distinct  genera.  The  Siren  Inrertlnn  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  four  digits  to  its  feet,  and 
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sometimes  attains  a  length  of  nearly  tliree  feet;  it  extends 
from  North  Carolina  and  Southern  Illinois  to  Florida  and 
Northern  Mexico.  The  I'm-mh </./•./„,•//«»  Kirintu*  is  recog- 
nizable by  the  presence  of  only  three  toes  to  the  feet;  it 
rarely  attains  a  length  of  much  more  than  half  u  foot,  and 
has  hitherto  been  only  found  in  Georgia.  Both  species  live 
habitually  in  the  water  and  in  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms. 
They  feud  on  worms,  etc.  The  iViVcii  lurrr/i'ini  it  called 
mud-eel,  and  is  much  dreaded,  as  it  is  supposed,  but  with- 
out any  real  cause,  to  be  very  venomous.  TIIKO.  GILL. 

Sirenoi'dei  [from  Siren,  the  generic  name  of  a  genus 
of  amphibians,  and  <I8o5,  "like,"  from  the  fancied  re-c-m- 
blance  of  its  species  In  that  type],  an  order  formerly  sup- 
po.-ed  by  some  naturalists  to  belong  to  the  class  of  amphi- 
bians, and  ni'i^t  nearly  related  to  tho  sirens,  but  now  uni- 
versally conceded  tn  lie  members  of  the  class  of  fishes.  In 
this  class  they  are  by  some  considered  to  be  the  represent- 
atives of  a  distinct  sub-class  (I)ipnoi),  and  by  others  to  be 
aberrant  members  of  the  sub-class  of  ganoids.  The  super- 
ordinal  characters  are  given  in  the  article  FISH.  The 
order  connects,  to  some  extent,  the  amphibians  and  fishes 
— i.  f.  it  has  generali/.cd  characters  which  arc  clscwise  pe- 
culiar cither  to  the  former  or  latter.  It  was  formerly,  in 
tho  Pahuoxoic  and  Secondary  epochs,  a  predominant  type 
of  its  class,  but  is  now  represented  by  only  three  genera. 
which  represent  two  families.  (See  LEPIDOSIREN  find  LEPI- 
iMisiitENiD.K.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Si'rcns,  The  [Gr.  «i  Snprjm],  in  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, were  three,  or  according  to  others  two,  females  who 
were  wont  to  sit  upon  the  seashore  and  by  their  delightful 
song  allure  to  destruction  the  passing  mariners.  Their 
myth  is  variously  told,  and  their  names  are  variously 
given.  Several  places  were  considered  as  their  abode,  com- 
monly the  S.  W.  or  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  at  some 
places  they  received  divine  honors.  The  Sirens  are  the 
mermaids  of  more  recent  folk-lore. 

Sirikul'.  (1)  A  lake  situated  at  an  elevation  of  15,600 
feet  in  the  Tameer  plateau,  whence  issues  the  northern  arm 
of  tho  Amoo  Darya.  The  direct  but  difficult  road  to  Kashgar 
leads  along  its  shore,  while  the  crossing  from  the  valley 
of  the  Amoo  Darya  to  that  of  the  Tameer  takes  place  along 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Amoo  Darya  by  the  Tameer  or  Bar- 
koot  Yassin  lake,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  13,300  feet. 
(2)  A  district  extending  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Tameer  steppes,  below  the  Lake  of  Sirikul,  at  an  elevation 
of  11,000  feet.  The  principal  city  is  Tashkoorgan,  the 
LithiiiHut  j>i/i-r/iiit>  of  the  ancients,  whose  merchants  passed 
it  on  their  way  through  Toorfan,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy,  to 
C'hina.  The  district  formed  an  independent  state  up  to 
the  end  of  1868,  when  the  ruler  of  Kashgar  took  posses- 
sion of  tho  country.  E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Sir'ius  [Gr.  <r<iptoc,  "scorching"],  tho  dog  star,  a  star 
of  Cants  major,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  ancients  often  speak  of  its 
ruddy  color,  which  is  no  longer  perceptible.  It  was  form- 
erly believed  to  exercise  a  powerful  and,  to  some  extent,  a 
baleful  influence  upon  human  affairs. 

Sir  John's  Run,  p.-v.,  Morgan  co.,  West  Va.,  on  Po- 
tomac River  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Siroc'co  [Arab,  iharnk],  a  hot,  relaxing  wind  which 
rises  in  the  Sahara,  then  blows  across  the  Mediterranean, 
where  it  occasionally  becomes  filled  with  moisture,  and 
finally  over  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  Malta,  etc.  It  gene- 
rally occurs  in  spring  and  autumn,  lasts  for  one  or  two 
days,  though  sometimes  for  a  whole  week,  and  is  very  per- 
nicious to  both  vegetable  and  animal  life,  causing  general 
exhaustion,  great  prostration,  and  depression  of  all  mental 
energy. 

Sisal'  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  various  species  of  AGAVE 
(which  see).  Sisal  hemp  is  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  Yucatan  and  at  Key  West,  Fla.  It  makes  excel- 
lent cordage,  superior  to  that  of  true  hemp,  but  it  is  chiefly 
made  into  hammocks  of  great  strength  and  durability, 
known  as  Sisal  hammocks. 

Sis'co,  or  Cisco,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
the  genus  Arjjyrowmvt  (sub-family  Coregoninte)  in  the 
Northern  U.  S.  The  principal  species  are  tho  A.  elnpei- 
/oniiii  (also  called  "herring")  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  j 
A.  Hoi/i  of  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  are 
recognizable  by  their  herring-like  form,  terminal  mouth, 
with  tho  lower  jaw  longest,  short  intermaxillary  bones, 
and  tho  long  and  narrow  suborbital  bones.  They  are 
small~si/.ed  fishes,  rarely  weighing  as  much  as  a  pound. 
Thj  .1 .  tluptiformit  is  found  in  all  the  great  lakes,  and  in- 
habits the  shoaler  waters.  It  is  in  some  places  excessively 
abundant.  It  is  but  little  esteemed  for  the  table,  but  when 
cured  in  a  certain  manner  is  very  good;  this  curing  is 
effected  by  a  slight,  pickling  in  suit  brine,  and  subsequent 
exposure-  t'>  the  smoke  of  a  hot  fire  for  a  short  time;  it  is 


thus  ready  for  eating,  and  will  keep  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  A.  llni/i  is  confined,  so  far  as  known,  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  dwells  in  the  deeper  waters — i.  f.  depths  from  -0 
to  70  fathoms.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  its  favorite  locali- 
ties. It  is  caught  in  considerable  quantities. 

TIIKODORE  GILL. 

Sis'cowet,  Siskowit,  or  SisKa  wit/.  [Indian],  (Snl- 
mu  tini-iiini,  Agassi/.!,  :i  species  of  lake-trout,  and  an  im- 
portant clement  in  the  lake  fisheries.  It  is  a  stout  fish,  the 
height  being  equal  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  length;  the  he:nl 
forms  a  fourth  of  the  length,  exclusive  of  the  caudal ;  the 
prenpcrculum  is  long,  of  the  form  of  a  very  npi-ne«l  rrcscent, 
placed  almost  vertically  ;  its  posterior  margin  is  attenuate 
and  entire;  its  lower  branch  is  more  extended  than  tho 
upper;  the  operculum,  of  greater  height  than  breadth,  is 
large  and  notched  at  tho  summit,  but  without  prominent 
processes  on  the  rest  of  its  circumference,  which  is  irregu- 
larly circular;  the  posterior  middle  part,  however,  IKIS  a 
tendency  to  make  a  projection  ;  tho  lower  margin  is  den- 
ticulate; the  euboperculum  is  one-third  smaller  than  tho 
operculum,  irregularly  elliptical,  pointed  at  the  summit, 
with  an  ascending  ridge  in  the  form  of  a  fish-hook  at  its 
articulation ;  finally,  the  operculum  has  the  form  of  a  long 
square,  curved  on  tho  posterior  side;  it.-  height  is  contained 
twice  in  its  length  (Ayaniz) ;  B.  13,  1).  12,  A.  12-14,  I'.  I  I, 
V.  9.  "  The  color  varies  according  to  the  feeding-ground 
on  which  it  is  caught,  and  is  brighter  during  the  breeding- 
season,  as  is  generally  the  case  among  all  species  of  this 
family."  Tho  species  is  characteristic  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  was  first  made  known  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  1850.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  tho  deep  water  of  the  lakes.  It  never 
reaches  the  largo  dimensions  of  the  great  lake-trout  or  sal- 
mon (Saltno  namaycitih),  and  averages  about  four  and  a 
half  pounds  in  weight,  eight  pounds  being  near  its  maxi- 
mum ;  it  becomes  extremely  fat.  The  flesh  is  of  a  very 
light  reddish  tint.  As  a  fresh  fish  it  is  quite  inferior,  but 
"'as  a  salt  fish,  packed  in  brine,  it  is  most  excellent,  and  is 
universally  admitted  to  surpass  either  whitefish  or  trout." 
(Mllner.)  It  spawns  comparatively  early — j'.e.inthe  latter 
part  of  August  and  September — and  in  the  deep  water,  not 
ascending  rivers.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sisen'na  (L.  CORNELIUS),  b.  B.  c.  119;  was  proctors. c. 
78 ;  defended  Verres  in  70,  and  d.  B.  c.  67  in  Crete,  being 
at  the  time  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
Having  been  an  actor  in  public  affairs,  he  was  well  fitted  to 
relate  the  events  of  his  own  time  (including  tho  Social  war 
and  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla)  in  his  work  entitled  ffistoriie, 
written  in  an  archaic  style.  Cicero  says  of  him  (in  his 
book  on  Laws)  that  he  surpassed  all  previous  Latin  histo- 
rians, and  Sallust  highly  praises  his  diligence.  Sisenna 
wrote  also  commentaries  on  several  comedies  of  Plautus, 
and  translated  into  Latin  the  Milesian  tales  (MtAipnaxd)  of 
Aristides.  Only  fragments  of  the  Hiilorite  remain,  collected 
by  Krause  in  ffiat.  Rmnnn.  f'ragmenla,  p.  303-3 17.  ( Krause, 
Teuflel,  Hist.  Rom.  Lit.)  II.  DRISI.ER. 

Sis'kin  [Dan.  ri»yen],  or  Aberderine  (Chrynmniiris 
«»tH««),  a  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidtc,  congeneric  with 
the  yellow  or  thistle  bird  of  the  U.  S.  (Chrysomitris  tristi*). 
The  male  has  a  black  crown  and  nape,  is  olive-green  on  the 
neck  and  back,  varied  with  blackish  and  yellowish  green 
beneath  ;  its  throat  is  black  ;  its  length  is  about  four  and 
a  half  inches.  It  is  esteemed  in  Europe  as  a  cage-bird,  and 
is  susceptible  of  considerable  training.  It  is  often  paired 
with  the  canary-bird,  and  tho  resulting  hybrid  is  quite  a 
fine  songster.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sis'Ui you  (sis'c-kew),  county  of  N.  California,  adjoin- 
ing Oregon,  intersected  by  Klamath  River,  and  crossed 
from  E.  to  \V.  by  a  transverse  range  of  mountains  connect- 
ing the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Coast  Range.  Mount  Shasta, 
its  majestic  culminating  peak,  tho  highest  in  the  State,  is 
an  extinct  volcano,  14.442  feet  in  height,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  cultivable  lands  of  the  county  are  chiefly 
in  Scott's  Valley,  40  miles  long,  at  tho  base  of  Shasta. 
Staples,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  barley,  butter,  and  wool.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  numerous.  Cap.  Yreka.  Area,  about  3000 
sq.  m.  P.  6848. 

Sismon'di,  de  (JEAN  CHARLES  LEONARD  SIUOXDE),  b. 
at  Geneva  May  9,  1773 ;  educated  in  the  college  of  his  na- 
tive town,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  large  counting-house  in 
Lyons ;  accompanied  in  1793  his  family,  which  left  Geneva 
on  account  of  the  political  disturbances,  to  England,  where 
he  stayed  for  two  years :  returned  in  1795,  but  fled  again  a 
short  time  after,  and  resided  for  several  years  at  Pescia  in 
Tuscany,  where  his  father  bought  a  farm  :  settled  finally  in 
his  native  town  in  1800 ;  devoted  himself  to  studies  and 
literary  work,  though  at  tho  same  time  participating  very 
actively  in  politics:  married  in  1819  an  English  lady.  D. 
at  Geneva  June  25, 1842.  His  first  work  was  a  treatise  on 
political  economy,  DC  la  Klchettse  commerciale  (1803),  based 
on  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  which,  however,  he  afterward 
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abandoned,  and  even  opposed,  in  his  .V;«r«.,/,,.r  /V/,ir,,,.« 

,/•/;,  ,,,v  l::.i;ti,,n.-  (2  vnls.,  ISI'J)  and  Awfa  nw  w  SM 

,/..,  i::  rob.,  1*::i>).  l'"t  I'""  acquaintance  with 
MIL .1.11110  dc  StaM.  lien.iaiuin  Constant,  (Juizot,  etc.,  turned 
his  attention  from  political  economy  to  history,  iind  it  was 
»s  an  historian  that  ho  acquired  his  great  celebrity.  His 
//  rt  ,.-,,.,/.,  A',-,'"'1'1''/'"'"  i'"'"-'"""1  ''"  .'/".'/••"-'i.'/"  (16  vols.) 
.•1  at  Zurich  in  1807-18:  /-"  Litttraton  <1»  Midi  dc 
„:•  (4  vols.,  1813)  was  translated  into  Knglish  by 
Tli  "iias  Koscoe  in  1823.  Of  his  principal  work.  Uittoire 
./.•»  t'r-tnriti*  (:11  vols.,  ISL'l-U),  he  gave  an  abstract  in 
is.i'.i.  Prieit  •  !••  I' IH*t<>!re  net  Franrai*  (2  vols.).  Ho  wrote 
in  BBfBA,  Mid  contributed  in  IN:!-'  and  ISIUtothe  Cnl>- 
in,i  !',/,•!. ,/,:,•,/;,:  a  //,'»(. i.y/  i  if  tli:'  fin/inn  Hr/iiili/ifii  and  The 
/',,//  ,i/'  t/if  /ln>,i.i>,  Km/, ire.  (See  also  fHnmninli,  fnufmmU 
lnin-ii,if  ••!  '/•  «•'  <'>/•'•'  *ji',iiiliini'''  iu'i'i-  MUe.  de  Sainte- 
A'tl'tirr  (1863),  anil  Lfttret  ineditet  d  Madame  d'Albany 
(1S64).) 

Sisor'id:r  [from  Sitor,  the  generic  nn.meof  the  type],  a 
family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Nematognathi,  approximated 
to  the  l.oricarii  h<>.  or  mailed  catfishes  of  South  America. 
The  body  is  elongate  and  depressed ;  the  skin  naked,  save 
on  the  median  line  of  the  buck  (which  has  a  row  of  bony 
plate.")  and  the  lateral  line  (which  is  rough);  the  head  is 
depressed  and  spatulate :  the  usual  opercnlar  bones  (except 
the  -iilmpereulum)  developed;  the  nostrils  close  together  ; 
tlie  mouth  inferior  and  small ;  the  intermaxillaries  forming 
a  crescent-shaped  upper  lip :  the  maxillaries  terminating 
in  well-developed  barbels ;  lower  lip  produced  on  each 
angle  of  the  mouth  into  a  long  flap,  reflected  backward  ; 
teeth  none;  branchial  apertures  restricted  to  the  sides,  the 
branchiostcgal  membrane  being  eonHuent  with  the  skin  of 


extinct  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata  and 
group  Ruminantia,  distinguished  by  the  singular  armature 
of  the  head.  The  form  was  rather  heavy — i.  e.  resembling 
that  of  an  ox  more  than  that  of  a  deer  or  antelope;  the 
neck  moderate;  the  metacarpals  and,  to  a  less  extent,  the 
metatarsals  shortened;  the  skull  broad  behind,  contracted 
in  front  of  the  molars  forward,  with  the  facial  portion  pro- 
duced downward  and  abbreviated,  and  with  the  nasal  bones 
abbreviated  and  longitudinally  arched ;  molar  teeth  (M.  j, 
P.  M.§)  broad,  with  inner  crescentic  plates  of  enamel  run- 
ning zigzag  in  large  sinuous  flexures:  horns  in  the  males 
in  two  pairs — i.  c.  frontal  and  occipital ;  these  are  supposed 
by  .Murie  to  have  been  deciduous,  and  peculiar  to  the  rut- 
ting season,  ami  developed  as  pseudo-corneous  sheaths 
composed  of  agglutinated  hairs,  as  in  the  American  Anti- 
loeaprida>.  The  family  is  represented  by  a  single  known 
species,  the  Siratlierium  gigantenm  of  Falconer  and  Cautley, 
whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  rocks  of 
the  Siwalik  Hills,  a  branch  of  the  sub-Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. (See  the  figure  in  the  article  GKOLOGY  from  a  re- 
storation by  Murio  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  Oct., 
1871.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sivathe'rium  [from  Siva,  the  Hindoo  god,  and  e-tipiav, 
a  "beast"],  an  extinct  genus  of  ruminating  animals  from 
the  Siwalik  Hills,  India,  remarkable  for  their  large  size 
and  peculiar  horns.  S.  gigantettm  nearly  equalled  the  ele- 
phant in  size,  and  was  armed  with  two  pairs  of  horns,  a 
small  pair  springing  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head, 
and  a  much  larger  pair  from  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
bony  cores  of  these  horns,  the  only  part  preserved  in  the 
fossil  state,  show  that  these  animals  belonged  to  the  hol- 


low-horned type  of  ruminants.     The  front  pair  w«re  diver- 

thc  isthmus:  branchiostegal  rays  four  (or  more?)  on  each  i  gent,  apparently  nearly  straight,  and  simple.  The  poste- 
siile:  dorsal  (in  short  and  anterior:  anal  small;  caudal  well  |  rior  pair  were  branching,  and  had  at  least  three  points. 
developed;  pectorals  normal;  ventrals  below  the  dorsal.  ;  The  American  antelope  or  prong-buck  is  the  onlv  living 
The  typical  form  is  Sisor  rhabdophoran,  an  inhabitant  of  |  hollow-horned  ruminant  with  branching  horns.  It  is  also 


the  fresh  waters  of  Northern  Bengal.  With  this  have  been 
associated  certain  other  Indian  genera  —  viz.  Erethistea 
(—  Hora),  Pseudechenein.  and  Exostoma — but  the  relations 
of  these  types  are  doubtful.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sis'son,  tp.,  Howell  co.,  Mo.     P.  430. 

Sisterhoods.  See  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY  and  SISTERS 
OK  MKIICY. 

Sisters  of  Charity.  Besides  the  congregations  men- 
tioned under  the  head  CHARITY,  SISTERS  OF  (which  see), 
the  following  orders  may  be  noticed:  (1)  The  Gray  Nuns 
of  Montreal,  found  chiefly  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S. ;  were 
founded  in  1745  by  the  widow  D'Youville  (1701-72);  (2) 
the  Xi*teri  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  founded  in  Kentucky 
in  1812  by  Bishop  David ;  have  a  few  houses  in  the  U.  S. ; 
(3)  Sifters  of  Charity  of  the  Biased  Virgin,  founded  in 
Philadelphia  by  T.  C.  Donaghoe,  a  priest;  now  found 
mostly  in  Iowa;  (4)  the  Sinter*  of  Christian  Charitii  have 
a  few  representatives  in  the  U.  S. 

Sisters  of  Mercy.    See  MERCY,  SISTERS  OF. 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Communion.  See  HOLY 
COXMUXIO.X,  SISTERS  OF  THE. 

Sis'tersville,  p.-v.,  Lincoln  tp.,  Tyler  co.,  West  Va. 
on  Ohio  River.  P.  364. 

Sisto'va,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Widdin, 


the  only  one  known  to  shed  its  horns  periodically.     The 

Eosterior  horns  of  Sivatherium  seem  to  have  closely  resein- 
led  in  structure  those  of  the  prong-buck,  and  may  have 
been,  like  them,  deciduous.  The  bones  of  the  skeleton  of 
Sivatherium  were  massive,  like  those  of  oxen.  The  neck 
was  strong  for  the  support  of  the  heavy  skull.  The  nose 
was  probably  more  or  less  movable,  as  evinced  by  the  short 
projecting  nasals.  Falconer  and  Cautley  supposed  the 


animal  to  have  possessed  a  true  proboscis,  b 


uppos 

ut  Dr. 


Murie 


her  and  cotton,  and  an  extensive  trade,  especially  in 
.     P.  20,000. 

Sis'yphns,  in  Greek  mythology,  a,  son  of  Autolycus, 
the  husband  of  Mcrope,  reputed  father  of  Odysseus  by  Anti- 
olea,  founder  of  Corinth  and  the  Isthmian  games  was  con 
demnod,  on  account  of  his  crimes  against  men  and  gods 
to  roll  up  a  steep  hill  a  huge  boulder,  which,  on  reachin* 
the  summit,  rolled  down  again,  and  thus  made  his  task  ai 
endless  one. 

Sit'ka,  or  New  Archangel,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Alaska 
Territory,  on  Baranov  Island,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  has  a 
LU  but  commodious  harbor;  was  founded  by  the  Rus- 
s  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  long  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian-American  Fur  Company,  but  con- 
tra".sferrcd  to.the  U-  S-  i"  186?;  of  only  about 


whole  place  is  decaying.     P.  about  25,000. 

Sivuthcri'hljc    [KrathenHm  —  trom  Siva,  an  Indian 
'l"".v,  and  «,,.•„„  "wild  beast  "-the  typical  genus]   an 


concludes,  from  a  study  of  the  remains  and  a  comparison 
with  allied  forms,  that  the  nose  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
saiga  of  Tartary,  and  he  thus  figures  it  in  his  restoration 
of  the  Sivatherium  in  the  (ieuloyical  Magazine,  Oct.,  1871. 

0.  C.  MARSH. 

Si'wah  [the  ancient  Amman  or  Ammonium],  an  oasis 
in  North-western  Egypt,  360  miles  W.  of  Cairo,  and  160 
miles  S.  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
oasis  is  very  fertile  and  rich  in  springs;  in  the  northern 
part  some  limestone  hills  are  found.  In  ancient  times  the 
place  was  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon,  of  which  remains  are  still  extant,  and  of  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun.  whose  waters  were  cold  at  noon  and 
hot  at  midnight.  The  temple  was  immensely  rich  and 
guarded  by  strong  fortifications.  Cambyses  attempted  in 
vain  to  capture  it.  Alexander  visited  it,  and  was  hailed 
by  the  priests  as  a  son  of  the  god.  The  emperor  Justinian 
built  a  Christian  church  here.  At  present  the  oasis  is  in- 
habited by  about  8000  Berbers  and  negroes,  who  profess 
Mohammedanism,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  much  mixed  up 
with  Arabic,  and  are  governed  by  elders.  The  town  of 
Siwah  is  in  lat.  29°  12'  N.,  Ion.  25°  30'  E.,  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple. 

Six  Mile,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bibb  co.,  Ala.     P.  709. 

Six  Mile,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     P.  880. 

Six  Nations.     See  IROQUOIS. 

Six-Principle  Baptists,  a  sect  of  American  Chris- 
tians who  take  as  their  creed  the  six  principles  laid  down 
in  lleb.  vi.  1,  2,  viz.:  (1)  repentance,  (2)  faith,  (3)  bap- 
tisms (of  repentance,  of  fire,  and  of  Christ's  sufferings),  (4) 
laying  on  of  hands,  (5)  the  resurrection,  (6)  the  eternal 
judgment.  They  especially  insist  upon  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  refuse  to  commune  with  those  who  do  not  prac- 
tise it.  They  are  Arminians,  and  neither  educate  nor  ade- 
quately support  their  ministry.  They  arc  found  in  Rhode 
Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Ihey  were  first  organized  in  1639  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
have  never  been  numerous.  They  number  Borne  3000  com- 
municants. 

Six  Pound,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  C.     P.  930. 

Sixth,  in  music,  an  interval  comprising  five  degrees  of 
the  diatonic  scale.  (See  INTERVAL.) 

Six  ttls,  the  name  of  five  popes — SIXTUS  I  (119  ?-128  ?) 
SIXTUS  II.  (257?-258),  SIXTUS  III.  (432-440),  SIXTUS  iv! 
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(1471-84).  But  most  remarkable  of  all  was  KIXTI  s  V. 
(1585-90),  b.  at  (irotto-a-Mare,  near  Montulto,  Dec.  15, 
1521:  eiilen-'l  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  in  1534  :  be- 
oamc  a  tcai-her  of  canon  law  at  Rimini  in  1544  and  at 
Siena  in  I."il6:  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1518  ;  and  ac- 
quire 1  great  reputation  as  a  preacher  at  Rome  in  1551 
and  at  Venice  in  1500:  was  employed  in  various  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  became  a  cardinal  in  1570.  Arrived 
at  this  point,  his  ambition  seemed  to  go  no  further.  He 
was  not  anxious  cither  to  exercise  influence  on  the  pupal 
government  or  to  procure  lucrative  positions  for  his  rela- 
tives. He  lived  quietly,  and  made  the  impression  of  being 
a  man  easy  to  lead.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII. 
(1585)  he  was  unanimously  elected  pope,  but  hardly  was 
the  result  of  the  election  pronounced  before  he  threw  aside 
the  stick  with  which  ho  had  been  wont  to  grope  along, 
and  stepped  forward  among  the  astonished  cardinals,  no 
more  concealing  the  power  and  authority  of  his  character. 
In  all  theological  controversies  he  was  cautious  and  tried  to 
remain  neutral,  but  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ho  in- 
troduced reforms  and  prepared  a  thorough  reformation. 
His  great  idea  was  to  raise  the  papal  see  once  more  to  its 
former  splendor,  and  although  his  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  of  Germany  and  Stephen  Bathori, 
king  of  Hungary,  led  to  no  permanent  result,  they  show 
his  ambition  and  his  talent.  The  celebrated  aqueduct, 
Art/nit  Felice,  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  church,  the 
obelisk  in  front  of  this  church,  the  foundation  of  the  Vat- 
ican library,  etc.,  are  monuments  of  his  internal  govern- 
ment. He  d.  suddenly  at  Rome  Aug.  24,  1590. 

Sizemore's,  tp.,  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     P.  242. 

Sizes  of  Books.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATERSON. 

Skagerrak',  or  Skager-Rack,  an  arm  of  the  North 
Sea,  80  miles  broad,  extending  between  Norway  and  the 
Danish  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  connecting  the  German 
Ocean  with  the  Cattegat  or  Kattegat.  The  current  gener- 
ally sets  E.  along  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  the  depth 
varies  between  30  and  40  fathoms,  and  W.  along  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  where  the  depth  generally  is  200  fathoms. 
There  is  neither  haven  nor  good  anchorage  on  the  Jutland, 
but  good  harbors  abound  on  the  opposite  coast. 

Ska'Iitz,or  Szakoleza,  town  of  North-western  Hun- 
gary, near  the  Moravian  frontier,  on  the  March,  has  some 
wool-spinning  and  weaving  factories  and  a  trade  in  wine 
and  hemp.  P.  5882. 

Skama'llia,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  N.  of  Col- 
umbia River,  bounded  E.  by  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
traversed  by  spurs  of  the  same  range,  in  one  of  which  is 
Mount  St.  Helens,  9750  feet  high.  Cap.  Cascades.  Area, 
1800  sq.  ra.  P.  133. 

Skaneat'eles,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  Rs.,  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Syracuse,  at  the  N.  end  of  Skaneateles  Lake,  has  6 
churches,  good  schools,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  a  commo- 
dious hotel,  1  flour-mill,  and  manufactories  of  carriages, 
printing  paper,  woollen  goods,  hydraulic  lime,  and  mer- 
chant iron.  Large  quantities  of  the  teasel-plant  are  grown 
hero.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Pop.  of  v.  1409 ;  of 
tp.  4524.  H.  B.  DODGE,  En.  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Skate,  a  name  given  to  species  of  the  family  KAIID.C 
(which  see). 

Skeat  (WALTER  WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  England, 
Nov.  21,  1835 ;  educated  at  King's  College  School  and  at 
Sir  R.  Cholmeley's  school,  Highgate;  graduated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  as  fourteenth  wrangler  1858;  became  a 
fellow  of  that  college  July,  1860;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  obtained  the  curacy  of  East  Dcreham,  Nor- 
folk, Dee.,  1860,  and  that  of  Godalming,  Surrey,  Deo., 
1862;  became  lecturer  on  mathematics  at  Christ's  College 
Oct.,  18C4,  and  subsequently  English  lecturer;  is  a  dili- 
gent student  of  early  English  literature  and  philology;  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Philological  and  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  societies,  for  which  he  edited  several  publications; 
was  in  1873  ono  of  the  founders  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  of  which  he  is  director  and  responsible  editor.  He 
has  published  The  Songs  and  Ballads  of  Uhland  (1864), 
A  Talc  ,>f  LutHme  Castle,  a  poem  (1866),  Lancelot  of  the 
Laik,  a  Scutch  Metrical  Romance  (1865),  Parallel  Extracts 


Vision  nf  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman  (3  parts, 
1867-73),  The  Romance  nf  William  of  Paterae,  or  Wil- 
liam and  the  Werwolf  (1867),  The  Lay  of  Harelok  the 
Dane  (1868),  The  Hruce,  by  Master  John  Harbour  (part  i. 
1870),  Joseph  of  Aramathie,  or  the  Romance  of  the  Seint 
Oraal  (1871),  and  Chaucer's  Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe, 
the  ten  latter  being  publications  of  the  Early  English 
Toxt  Society,  for  several  of  which  he  prepared  intro- 
VOL.  IV.— 20 


FIG.  1. 


ductions,  notes,  and  glossarial  indexes.  For  the  Philolog- 
ical Sorirty  hr  i-'litrd  a  .!/'(-•.  tinthti-  ti't'iKmin/  (IStjS;.  for 
the  Oxford  University  Press  2  vols.  of  Xjtrrii>fn.t  nf'  Eny- 
linli  A  ill  rtiturf  anil  several  of  Chaucer's  ('ii/it>>'fu/fi/  Tales, 
,  and  is  now  completing  for  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
tile  rtn-ixniui  edition  of  the  .I'"//"  Sn.fi'n  li'i»]n-ln,  left  un- 
linished  by  the  lute  John  Mitchell  Kemble  (Mark  and 
Luke,  2  vols.,  1875).  In  a  new  edition  of  Chatterton's  /'',.«,« 
he  settled  the  question  ot' authenticity  by  showing  the  pre- 
cise sources  of  Chatterton's  diction;  is  author  of  a  llnnil- 

List  of  *<tinc    t'tiifit'tli'    \\'nf>in    in    J'.'nff/iifi,  1,'ttill,  rtn'l  <ii'«h 
(1871),    Questions  fin1     l:\tntniitlttinn    in     A'"////"//     J./t-rntu,' 

(1873),  and  is  editing  tih<tk»prarc*  I'lutarch  (vol.,  i.  1875). 
Skel'eton  [<lr.  (nceAAci?,  to  " dry  "],  the  osseous  frame- 
work of  the  body  of  animals,  the  articulated  bones.     The 
human  skeleton  commences  to  develop  in  early  embryonic 
life  by  the  appearance  of  points  of  os- 
sific  matter,  which  soon  MUM  'iclinite 
forms,  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column, 
head,   extremities,   thoracic    walls,    and 
pelvis  (Fig.  1).     At  birth  all  the  bones 
are  fully  shaped,  but  many  imperfectly 
ossified,  many  osseous  nuclei  appearing 
between  birth  and  the  fourth  year,  some 
few   later,  and   the   bony  union    of  the 
shafts  of  the  long  bones  with  their  cpi- 
physes  or  heads  occurring  as  late  as  the 
Human  embryo  at  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  years. 
ofm0Sssinca°ttonS  The  8keleto"  'n  infancy  and  childhood  is 
(Dallon.)  '  elastic,  due  in  part  to  cartilaginous  struc- 

ture near  the  articulations,  but  chiefly 
that  the  organic  constituents  of  bone  are  largely  in  excess 
of  the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents.  Reversely,  with 
progress  in  age,  the  bones  and  the  skeleton  as  a  whole 
become  rigid,  unyielding,  non-elastic,  mineral  ossific  mat- 
ter being  greatly  in  excess,  so  that  in  old  age  the  bones 
FIG  2  are  brittle  and  liable  to  fracture  from  slight  in- 
juries. The  organic  matter  in  bones  of  adults 
forms  about  one-third,  the  inorganic  two-thirds. 
The  former  is  chiefly  gelatine  (Fig.  2);  the  lat- 
ter includes  51  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
Hi  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  1 
to  2  per  cent,  each  of  chloride  of  sodium,  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  fluoride  of  calcium.  In 
minute  structure  bone  is  not  solid,  but  con- 
structed to  secure  the  greatest  strength  with  the 
least  possible  weight.  A  microscopic  section 
of  bone  reveals  a  methodical  arrangement  of 
bone-tissue  around  minute  internal  canals  and 

cavities,  the  Haversian  canals,  canaliculi,  and 

A  bone  de-  'acuna!'  (See  diagrams  of  bone  in  article  on 
priveil  Of  HISTOLOGY.)  The  bones  are  classified  according 
its  mine-  to  their  shape,  into  the(l)  long  bones,  (2)  short 
ral  mat-  bones,  (3)  flat  bones;  the  office  of  each  being 
ter  by  qujte  distinct.  The  long  bones,  as  of  the  leg 
ticmTi^di-  an(^  arm>  are  intended  to  sustain  weight  or  force 
lute  acid  as  in  traction,  and  to  serve  as  powerful  levers, 
and  tied  acted  upon  by  the  muscles  in  the  performance 
in  a  knot,  of  locomotion  and  manual  labor.  The  short 
howl  n  g  bones,  as  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  serve  to  facil- 
bifity'  oV  itate  motion,  unite  compactness  with  strength, 
the  or-  "'"'  !"''l  grace  in  form  and  motion.  The  flat 
g  a  n  i  c  bones,  as  of  the  flat  bones  of  the  head,  the  ribs, 
m  atter.  and  pel  io  bones,  serve  primarily  to  protect  the 
(Dallon.)  important  organs  which  they  enclose— the  brain, 
heart,  lungs,  bladder,  and  uterus — and  also  as  fixed  points  of 

muscular  origin  and  at- 
tachment. Other  bones, 
as  the  vertebrae  and 
bones  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  are  to  be  classed 
as  mixed  or  irregular 
bones,  and  serve  chiefly 
a  passive  object — to  sus- 
tain weight  and  pressure 
and  give  form.  The 
entire  skeleton  of  the 
adult  consists  of  204 
distinct  bones;  if  the 
teeth  and  certain  ac- 
cessory bones,  termed 
sesamoid,  are  included, 
the  number  is  246.  The 
bones  are  covered  by  a 
thin,  adherent,  fibrous 
sheath,  the  periosteum, 
Section  of  head,  neck,  and  part  of  which  contains  the  nu- 
shaft  of  thigh-bone  (femur).  trient  vessels ;  other 
vessels  pass  through 

foramina,  or  minute  apertures,  to  the  interior  of  the  bone, 
nourishing  the  interior  structure,  which  varies  with  the 
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,„„„.  ,„,,,„„•,  «ith  Ntonoi  t»  the  torces. 
whiM,  in  to  l.o  sustained.  The  growth  of  the  bones  m 
childhood,  and  their  healthy  ,,mdi.ion  in  the  adu  t,  de- 
mand «  nutrition,,  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  rich 
i, <,,l,,,le...  and  oubOBltM,  as  well  as  albuminoid  mat- 
ter The  diseases  of  the  bones  are  many;  many  due  to 
,J,fectiv«  nutrition,  as  riok«U,  mollifies  ,,ssimn,  fragiHUa 
,,-ium  ;  Othen  tin-  result  of  general  constitutional  dUttie 
or  I... -:il  pathological  changes  in  bones— syphilitic,  tuber- 
,.,il:ir.  and  .MM-  t-rous  growths  in  bone,  periostitis,  absoen, 
-.  .-arics.  atrophy,  mercurial  and  phosphorous  poison- 
in  -  of  hone.  (See  OSTDOI.OOY  . ) 

K.  LUutvix  llrnsov.  Jn.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Skel'ton,  tp.,  Warrick  co.,  Ind.  P.  1330. 
Skel'ton  (Joii.v),  b.  probably  in  Norfolk.  England, 
about  1455 ;  graduated  at  Cambridge  about  1482 ;  was 
lamented  at  Oxford  University  about  1490;  was  ordained 
deacon  149S  and  priest  149'J;  was  tutor  to  Prince  Henry 
(afterward  Henry  VIII.);  held  a  nondescript  position  at 
court,  by  some  considered  equivalent  to  king's  jester,  by 
others  to  poet-laureate  (which  latter  had  not  yet  become  a 
distinctly-recognized  office) ;  became  rector  of  Diss,  Nor- 
folk, and  curate  of  Trompington,  Cambridge,  1504  ;  sub- 
sequently became  '' royal  orator;"  was  suspended  from  his 
benefice  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  having  concealed  the 
fact  of  his  marriage ;  incurred  the  resentment  of  his  former 
patron,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  his  satirical  verses ;  was  obliged 
to  take  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  and  d.  there  June  21, 
1529.  Skclton  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  poets  whose 
writings  are  easily  intelligible  to  modern  readers.  Most  of 
his  verses  are  coarse,  but  were  highly  esteemed  by  Erasmus 
and  the  wits  of  the  day.  His  best-known  poems  are  Philip 
Sparrow  and  Colin  Clout;  he  also  enjoyed  fame  as  a  writer 
of  Latin  epigrams.  The  only  good  edition  of  his  complete 
»•.„•/.•»  is  that  of  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (2  vols.,  1843). 

Skene  (PniLip),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1720;  entered 
the  British  army  1739 ;  served  in  the  taking  of  Portobello 
and  Cartagena  in  South  America,  at  the  battles  of  Fontenoy 
and  Culloden,  and  in  the  American  campaigns  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Havana;  made  in  1765  a  settlement  at 
Wood  Creek  and  South  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  N.  Y.,  which  was  afterward  called  Skenesborough ; 
was  arrested  as  a  loyalist  at  Philadelphia  June,  1775,  ex- 
changed Oct..  1776 ;  accompanied  Burgoyne  in  his  invasion 
of  Northern  New  York  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga; 
was  attainted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  1779,  his 
estate  being  confiscated ;  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  England.  D.  near  Stoke  Goldington,  Bucks,  Oct. 
9,  1810. 

Skene  (WILLIAM  FORBES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Peveric,  Kin- 
cardineshire,  Scotland,  June  7,  1809 ;  educated  at  the  High 
School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  also  at  that  of  St.  An- 
drew's, and  in  Germany  ;  became  a  lawyer,  a  distinguished 
archaeologist,  and  officer  of  several  learned  societies.  Au- 
thor of  The  Highlander!  of  Scotland,  their  Origin,  History, 
and  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1837),  and  editor  of  The  Dean  of 
Lismore's  Soot,  a  Selection  of  Ancient  Gaelic  Poetry  (1861 ), 
ChronieUs  of  the  Pict»  and  Scots  and  other  Early  Memorials 
of  Scottish  History  (186S),  The  Four  Ancient  Hooks  of 
Wales  (2  vols.,  1869),  The  Coronation  Stone  (1869),  and 
John  of  f'ordicc't  Chronicles  of  the  Scottish  Nation  (2  vols 
1871). 

Skepticism.    See  SCEPTICISM,  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D. 

Sker'ryvore,  a  rock,  or  rather  reef,  in  the  sea  about  30 
miles  W.  of  the  isles  of  lona  and  Mull  and  11  miles  S.  W. 
of  Tyree  Island  ( W.  coast  of  Scotland) :  lat.  56°  19',  Ion. 
r°  7'.  Its  name  is  known  in  connection  with  its  light- 
house. (See  LiiiiiTiioi'SE  CONSTRUCTION.)  The  word  skerries 
is  applied  generally  in  Scotland  to  isolated  seagirt  rocks. 

Sliiin'iiiiT.  an  English  appellation  of  the  birds  of 
the  family  Laridae,  sub-family  Rhynchopsina;,  and  genus 
Jlhynchitpi.  (See  RHYNCIIOPSIN.*.) 

Skin.    See  HISTOLOGY,  by  COL.  J.  J.  WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

Skin,  Chemistry  of.     Animal  skins  consist  mainly 

mo  or   KLRATI.VE  (which  see),  and  a  tissue  which 

with  hot  water  yields  a  solution  of  GELATINE  (which  see). 

is  the  latter  whieh  combines  with  tttnnic  acid  in  the  con- 
version of  the  skin  into  leather.  Skins  are  not  always 
tanned,  but  for  some  uses  arc  dressed  in  other  ways.  The 
aborigines  of  America  are  said  to  use  for  dressing  dried 


buffalo  skins  the  brains  and  marrow  of  the  animal.  Skins 
for  "loves  are  treated  with  alum,  and  afterward  with  yelk 
of  egg.  Such  so-called  glove-leather  is  therefore  still 
readily  altered  by  water,  acting  upon  the  gelatine.  (See 
also  LEATHER.)  H-  WURTZ. 

Skin  Diseases.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Skinl. .  the  English  name  applied  to  lizards  of  the  fam- 
ily SciNdDjE  (which  see.) 

Skin-Moths,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  beetles  of 
the  family  Dermestidue,  which  attack  skins.  They  are 
small  insects  (about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  in  length) 
of  dark  color,  and  sometimes  commit  great  ravages  in  col- 
lections of  skins  and  museums.  The  most  notable  species 
are  (1)  Dermeslet  lardarins,  (2)  />;•«<«(<«  ntt/iinus,  and 
(3)  Ant/irenun  museornm.  (1)  The  first  is  for  the  most  part 
blackish,  but  the  bases  of  the  elytra  arc  ashy  or  gray  buff, 
relieved  by  two  or  three  black  spots.  Both  in  the  imago 
and  larva  stages  it  is  very  destructive.  (2)  The  second  is 
totally  black  above,  but  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the 
under  part  of  the  body  are  covered  with  white  scales.  It 
is  less  common  and  generally  distributed  than  the  preced- 
ing, but  almost  equally  to  be  dreaded.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  the  larva!  committed  great  ravages  in  fur- 
riers' stores  in  London,  and  a  large  reward  was  offered  for 
an  antidote  to  their  attacks.  Both  the  preceding  attain  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  (3)  The  third  species  has 
transverse  waved  lines.  It  is  often  very  destructive  to 
museum  specimens,  and  especially  to  collections  of  pinned 
insects.  It  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
All  these  species  maybe  killed  by  applications,  of  benzene; 
and  this  remedy  is  perhaps  the  most  efficacious,  although 
camphor  and  turpentine  are  also  used.  Specimens  for  mu- 
seums should  be  prepared  for  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
these  pests  by  applications  of  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  benzene.  TIIEODORK  GILL. 

Skin'ner  (CORTLANDT),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1728;  re- 
ceived a  good  education  ;  became  a  prominent  lawyer ;  was 
royal  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  1775;  was  an  active 
loyalist  ("Tory");  raised  three  battalions  of  New  Jer- 
sey volunteers  for  service  against  his  countrymen  ;  went 
to  England  at  the  peace  and  received  compensation  from 
the  British  government  for  his  losses  through  his  adher- 
ence to  the  royal  cause.  D.  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1799. 
— His  son,  PHILIP  KEARNEY,  b.  at  Amboy,  N.  J.,  served  in 
a  loy'alist  battalion,  and  was  afterward  distinguished  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies  and  in  Spain,  becoming  a  lieutenant- 
general.  D.  at  London  Apr.  9,  1826. 

Skinner  (EZEKIEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Glastenbury,  Conn., 
June  27,  1777;  was  in  youth  a  blacksmith's  apprentice, 
but  became  a  physician  at  Granville,  Mass.,  1801 ;  removed 
to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1807;  served  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  licensed  as  a  Baptist 
preacher  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  1819,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Ashford  1822.  His  son,  Rev.  Benjamin  Rush 
Skinner,  having  gone  to  Liberia  as  a  missionary  in  1830, 
and  died  there  in  1831,  he  proceeded  to  Africa  to  supply 
his  place  in  1834;  became  medical  director  of  the  colony  ; 
preached  frequently,  and  acted  for  a  time  as  governor. 
Returning  to  the  U.  S.  1838,  ha  resumed  his  pastoral 
duties  and  his  medical  practice.  D.  at  Greenport,  L.  I., 
Dec.  25,  1855. 

Skinner  (JOHN),  b.  at  Balfour,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
Oct.  3,  1721;  educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen; 
was  minister  to  an  Episcopal  church  at  Longside  for  sixty- 
five  years ;  was  subjected  to  many  trials  from  poverty  and 
from  his  Jacobite  sympathies;  was  an  accomplished  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  Latin  scholar,  and  author  of  several 
learned  works  on  biblical  antiquities  and  interpretation, 
but  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  many  popular  songs, 
one  of  which,  Tullochgorum,  is  still  widely  known.  D.  at 
Aberdeen  June  16,  1807. 

Skinner  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  1750;  served 
as  a  loyalist  in  the  Southern  campaigns,  attaining  the 
command  of  a  troop  in  Tarleton's  Legion  :  subdueil  the 
revolt  of  the  Maroons  in  Jamaica  1795;  was  engaged  in 
the  expedition  against  Surinam  1804;  became  major-gen- 
eral, and  was  successively  governor  of  several  British 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  having  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe,  1810.  D.  in  England  Oct. 
10,  1827. 

Skinner  (JonN  STUART),  b.  in  Maryland  Feb.  12, 1788: 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1809:  settled  at  Baltimore  1813; 
was  postmaster  of  that  city  1822-37;  began  in  1819  the 
publication  of  the  American  Farmer,  the  first  American 
periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture;  afterward 
edited  several  other  papers  of  similar  character,  including 
the  Turf  Register  and  The  Plough,  Loom,  ami  Anvil ;  was 
the  first  organizer  of  agricultural  shows  and  fairs  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States;  wrote  several  works  on  farm- 
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ing  and    sporting   topics,    and    was    third    assistant    pu-t 
master  genera!  lsll    I'.      1  >.  at   Baltimore  Mar.  21 .  I  Sol . 

Skinner  (Otis  AINSWORTII),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt., 
Jlllv  3.  ISO"  ;  was  for  some  time  a  school-teacher;  became 
a  irnivcrsalist  preacher  1826:  was  settled  as  a  pastor  at 
Baltimore,  Mil.,  ls:il.at  Haverhill  1836,  at  Boston  18:17.  at 
New  York  ISIfi,  again  at  Huston  1819,  and  became  in  1857 
president  of  Lombard  University  at  (lalesburg,  111. .preach- 
ing also  at  Klgin,  and  subsequently  at  Joliet  1SJS.  He 
editcl  religious  periodicals  at  Hall  imorc,  Haverhill,  and 
Huston  :  wrote  several  religious  treatises,  and  was  an  active 
worker  in  behalf  of  education,  temperance,  and  reform  gen- 
crallv.  D.  at  Xapiervillc,  III.,  Sept.  18,1861.  His  Life 
was  written  by  T.  B.  Thayer  (1861). 

Skinner  (RiciiA  mi).  LL.D.,b.  at  Litchficld,  Conn.,  May 
30,  I77S;  studic  I  al  the  Litehlield  Law  School  under  Judge 
Reeve;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  18(11  ;  settled  at  .Man.  In- 
ter, Vt. ;  became  known  as  the  ablest  lawyer  in  that  State  : 
was  judge  of  probate  for  Bennington  co.  |SOii-l:i;  member 
of  Congress  lsi:i--l.'):  associate  judge  1815;  chief-justice 
of  the  supreme  court  181(1;  Speaker  of  the  assembly  1818; 
governor  1 820-23:  again  chief-justice  1824-29;  and  was 
distinguished  for  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  D.  at 
Manchester  May  23,  183,1. 

Skinner  (STEPHEN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1623:  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1646;  studied 
philology  and  medicine  on  the  Continent,  especially  at 
Heidelberg;  became  a  physician  at  Lincoln;  was  an  ear- 
ne-t  student  of  many  languages,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
preparation  of  a  vast  work  on  English  etymology,  which 
he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Lincoln 
Sept.  5,  1667.  Fortunately,  his  MSS.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Thomas  Henshaw,  who  edited  them  under  the  title  Ety- 
molayfam  L'ni>jnir.  Anglican*  (London,  folio,  1671),  a  work 
of  great  value  to  the  critical  student  of  the  English  language. 
Skinner  (THOMAS  HARVEY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Har- 
vey's Neak,  N.  C.,  Mar.  7,  1791  ;  graduated  at  Princeton 
1809;  studied  law,  and  afterward  theology;  was  co-pastor 
with  Dr.  Janeway  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  (Arch  street) 
church  in  Philadelphia  1813-16,  and'pastor  of  the  Fifth 
Presbyterian  church  (first  in  Locust,  and  after  1823  in 
Arch  street)  1816-32,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months 
in  1828,  when  he  was  over  Pine  street  church  in  Boston, 
Mass. :  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1832-35;  pastor  of  Mercer  street  Presbyterian 
church,  New  York,  1835—18,  and  professor  of  sacred  rhet- 
oric and  pastoral  theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  Y.,  from  1848  to  his  death,  Feb.  1,  1871.  He  published, 
besides  many  sermons  and  essays,  Religion  of  the  Bible 
(1839;  republished  in  England  1848-51),  Aidi  to  Prtack- 
111.7  and  Hearing  (1839:  republished  in  England  1839-40), 
Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology,  trans.  (1854),  Vinet's  Homi- 
1,'lim.  trans.  (1854),  Dinriuuion*  in  Theology  (1868).  (See 
A  l)!«cimrne  in  Mrmori/  of  Dr.  Skinner,  by  George  L. 
Prentiss,  D.  D.  (1871).)' 

Skin'nersville,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  N.  C.     P.  868. 
Skills,  for  furs.     See  FURS  AND  THE  FUR-THADE,  by  L. 
P.  BIIOCKETT,  A.  M. 

Skins,  for  leather.  See  LEATHER,  by  PROS'.  C.  F. 
CHANDLER,  Pn.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Skip'jack,  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  several  species 
of  fishes  very  distinct  from  each  other.  (1)  It  is  sometimes 
used,  as  in  the  Boston  market,  for  the  f!ardu  pelamf/*,  a 
lish  more  generally  known  under  the  name  BONITO  (which 
see).  (2)  It  is,  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas,  given  to  the 
PomatomtH  Knltalri.r,  the  blucfish  of  New  York  and  tailor 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  (3)  It  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  SrombrreMi.r  Kiiiellatut.  These  three  fishes 
nave  no  common  characters,  and  it  is  impossible  to  realize 
how  the  same  name  has  become  perverted  to  such  diverse 
forms.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Skip'pack,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  25  miles  N.  W. 
of  Philadelphia,  contains  1  church,  a  good  school  system,  a 
public  hall  and  lyceum.  1  newspaper  (German),  2  carriage 
factories,  tin-ware  establishment,  a  washing-machine  fac- 
tory, grist  nnd  flouring  mills,  2  hotels,  rod-iron  fence  manu- 
factory, and  2cigar-factories.  Principal  business,  farming, 
dairying,  and  live-stock  raising.  P.  about  400. 

A.  K.  DAMBLY,  En.  "DER  NEUTRALIST." 

Skip'per,  a  name  applied  in  England  to  certain  ani- 
mals— viz.  ( 1 )  to  the  Hcomfafiuxt  stium*,  a  long,  compress- 
ed. mn»kcrel-!ikc  fish  ;  and  (2)  to  butterflies  of  the  family 
Hes]ieriid:e.  small  dark -colored  butterflies. 

Skip'perville,  p.-v..  Dale  co.,  Ala.     P.  1720. 

Skip'with's  Land'ing,  p.-v.,  Issaquena  co.,  Miss., 
on  Mississippi  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Skir'ret,  the  Slum  ftinttnint.  an  umbelliferous  parsnip- 
like  plant,  a  native  of  Asia,  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  and 


rarely  in  the  U.  S.,  for  its  root,  which  is  very  nutritious 

and  palatable.      Skirret  a  (lords  a  good  percentage  "f  aleuhol 
when  distilled,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  sugar  present. 

SKittlOS.       See  NlNE-1'lNS. 

Skopi  n',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Riazan,  on  the 

Vcrda,  has  ',)  ehnrehe-.  nialiv  educational    institutions,  and 
large  manufactures  of  Russian  leather.      P.  10, 578. 

Skowhc'gan,  p.-v..  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  Portsmouth 
'  and  Dover  branch  of  Maine  Central  R.  R.  ami  on  Ken- 
nebeo  River,  Kill  miles  N.  K.  of  Portland,  bus  I  ehun  he-. 
good  schools.  ."»  banks,  1  newspaper,  a  handsome  eonrt 
house,  a  woollen-mill,  3  axo-faetories,  oileloth-faetnrie-, 
and  2  hotels.  P.  3893.  W.  K.  Moonv,  Eli.  "  RKI-I.KTKB." 

Skrzynoc'ki  f.Tvx  lioxvz  i),  b.  Feb.  IS,  I7SI1.  in  <Ia- 
licia;  studied  at  Lemherg  :  entered  the  Polish  army  and 
fought  under  Napoleon.  When  the  revolution  broke  out 
(Nov.  29,  1830)  Skrzvnccki  was  made  a  brigadier-general  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Grochow,  and  was 
appointed  commander-in-chicf  Feb.  26,  1831.  He  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  Russians,  at  Wawre,  Dembe,  Iganic,  and 
the  Narew,  but  owing  to  peculiar  political  or  diplomatic 
circumstances  he  failed  to  pursue  his  victories.  May  26, 
1831,  he  was  defeated  at  Ostrolenka.  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Warsaw  :  Aug.  1 0  he  was  superseded  by  Dem binsk i. 
and  after  the  capture  of  Warsaw  he  fled  to  Bohemia,  where 
ho  lived  for  several  years  in  Prague ;  in  1 839  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Belgian  army,  but  was  compelled 
by  the  reclamations  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  re- 
sign. He  afterward  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Brussels,  but 
moved  in  1859  to  Craoow,  where  he  d.  Jan.  12,  1860. 

Skua,  an  English  name  for  the  species  of  birds  of  the 
family  Laridtc  and  sub-family  LESTRIDIN.C  (which  see). 

Skull  [Ang.-Sax.  tfyliiii,  to  "divide"],  the  collection 
of  bones  enclosing  the  brain  and  organs  of  special  seu-e, 
and  forming  the  osseous  frame  of  the  face.  The  skull  in- 
cludes 22  bones.  In  the  cranium  (Gr.  «piiiw.  a  ••  helmet  "), 
the  vaulted  case  which  protects  the  brain,  there  are  8  bones 
— the  occipital,  2  parietal,  frontal,  2  temporal,  sphenoid, 
and  ethmoid.  The  face  includes  14  bones— 2  nasal,  2  su- 
perior maxillary,  2  lachrymal,  2  malar,  2  palate,  2  inferior 
turbinated,  vomer,  and  the  inferior  maxillary.  In  addition 
to  these  bones  proper  of  the  skull,  there  are  the  appended 
teeth,  32  in  number  in  the  adult  (see  TEETH)  :  the  Wor- 
mian  bones,  small  bony  wedges  which  develop  in  variable 
number  and  size  in  the  sutures  or  lines  of  union  of  the 
cranial  bones,  and  the  delicate  bones  of  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus, the  ossicula  auditus.  which  are  lodged  within  the 
temporal  bone.  (See  EAR  and  ACOUSTICS.)  The  size  and 
shape  of  the  skull  and  the  facial  angle  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent races  of  man  (see  ANTHROPOLOGY),  and  at  different 
ages  from  infancy  to  old  age.  In  the  new-born  infant  the 
sutures  between  the  cranial  bones  are  open,  a  condition 
permitting  the  bones  to  overlap  during  parturition.  During 
the  early  months  of  infant  life,  after  union  of  these  sutures, 
upon  the  top  of  the  head  two  noticeable  interspaces  exist, 
termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles.  As  the  child 
grows,  the  bones  firmly  unite,  their  irrregular  borders  in- 
tcrdigitating  and  exhibiting  a  tortuous  line  of  union — the 
sutures.  The  fontanelles  are  covered  by  the  growing  cra- 
nial bones  and  the  development  of  the  interposed  Wor- 
mian  bones.  The  lower  cranial  bones  and  the  facial  bones 
are  very  irregular  and  complicated  in  structure,  having 
numerous  bony  processes,  canals,  and  foramina  for  the 
transmission  of  nerves  of  special  sense  and  sensation  and 
nutrient  blood-vessels.  The  great  opening  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  the  foramen  magnum,  and  transmits  the  ag- 
gregated tubules,  both  motor  and  sensory,  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  the  origin  and  scat  of  volition  and  sensation, 
the  brain,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  over  which 
it  presides.  The  two  lesser  foramina,  one  in  either  orbit, 
transmit  the  optic  nerves.  The  interior  of  the  cranium  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  partial  membranous  par- 
titions or  folds  of  dense  fibrous  structure,  reflections  of 
the  meningcs,  or  membranes  lining  the  interior  of  the  cra- 
nial vault;  this  structure  partially  sepnrates,  supports, 
and  maintains  in  m'tu  the  different  ganglia  and  lobes 
of  intercrnnial  nerve-matter,  and  is  a  protection  from 
injury  by  concussion.  The  bones  of  the  skull  are  liable 
to  fracture,  necrosis,  non-development,  and  periostitis. 
The  maxillary  bones  are  the  frequent  scat  of  abscesses 
consequent  upon  irritation  of  the  teeth.  Death  of  the 
maxillary  bones  is  a  chief  result  of  phosphorus  poisoning, 
the  phosphorus  gaining  access  through  necrosed  teeth  or 
vacant  alveolar  cavities. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILI.ARD  PARKER. 

Skull'cap  [Lat.  ffruttl/aria,  from  untie/la,  a  "little 
dish"],  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  perennial  herbs 
found  over  a  wide  range  of  climates  in  America,  especially 
in  Mexico  and  the  sub-tropical  regions,  though  several 
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torv  hulla-  much  inflated  and  bulging  forward ;  the  teeth 
are  M.  i.  l>.  M.  }  or  J.  C.  \.  I.  3  X  2  ;  the  last  molar  of  the 
upper  jaw  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  extended  longitudi- 
nally Their  anal  glands,  according  to  Chatin.*arc  essen- 
tially like  tlnne  of  the  bmlisfrs  nnd  ratels,  and  are  m  a 
single  pair  and  of  large  dimensions:  their  outer  walls  are 
formed  by  a  thii-k  fle.-hy  tunic  formed  of  two  layers  of  in- 
terlaced fibres,  ca]iable  of  sudden  strong  compression  of 
the  receptacles ;  these  arc  enormous  NMrroin,  with  a  dense 
re-i-tii!"  fibrous  coat,  always  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  follicular  product.  The  glandular  substance 
it  not  spread  all  over  the  central  pouch,  but  is  restricted  to 
:i  particular  portion,  and  contrasts  by  its  dark  color  with 
the  white  ground  of  the  envelope  of  the  pouch.  The  con- 
tents of  the  receptacles  are  sufficiently  offensive  to  justify 
the  profound  and  universal  disgust  which  these  animals 
excite  in  consequence  of  their  curious  and  very  efficacious 
means  of  defence.  The  voiding  of  the  liquid  must  be  sud- 
den ;  and  it  does  not  suffice  that  the  receptacle  is  large  and 
powerfully  muscular;  the  offensive  liquid  must  be  directed 
far  backw'ard,  so  as  to  flow  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
rectal  muscular  membrane;  so  the  opening  is  large  and 
upon  the  summit  of  an  umbilicated  papilla,  around  which 
rests  a  cutaneous  fold  which  in  a  measure  directs  the  dis- 
charge. It  is  said  that  the  mephitic  fluid  is  also  to  some 
extent  diffused  by  a  whisk  of  the  tail,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
The  skunks  are  distributed  throughout  America,  N.  as 
well  as  S.,  except  the  coldest  parts,  and  are  found  in  no 
other  portion  of  the  world.  The  number  of  species  is  not 
yet  entirely  certain,  but  they  are  much  fewer  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  According  to  Gray,  there  are  three 
species  of  Mephiti*  (M.  mephitica  or  tariam,  M.  biltata, 
and  Jf.  mejeieana),  one  of  Spilngale  (S.  pntariiu),  and  one 
of  Coaepatm  (C.  mnpurito).  Three  of  these  occur  in  the 
TJ.  8.  The  Mephit'w  mephitica  is  the  common  large  skunk 
generally  distributed  over  the  country ;  the  Spilogale  pu- 
toritt*  is  a  small  species,  confined  to  the  Western  and  South- 
western States  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  Iowa 
southward ;  the  Conepatna  mnpurito  is  about  the  size  of 
Me/ihitin  i/if/ihitira,  and  confined  to  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  (Texas,  etc.),  into  which  it  extends  from 
Mexico.  Although  they  vary  much  in  color,  they  can 
generally  be  distinguished  as  follows :  the  Mephitis  is 
black,  with  the  crown  white  and  with  two  white  streaks 
diverging  thence;  the  Spilor/ale  is  black,  with  a  spot  on 
the  forehead  and  one  on  each  temple,  and  a  number  of 
white  but  interrupted  longitudinal  streaks  on  the  back ; 
the  Conepatn*  is  black,  but  with  a  broad  white  dorsal  me- 
dian band.  The  species  are  all  active  carnivorous  animals, 
feeding  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  well  as  reptiles. 
They  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  Northern  States  re- 
main torpid  during  the  winter.  They  bring  forth  from 
six  to  nine  young  at  a  birth.  The  mephitic  fluid  has  been 
employed  medicinally  to  some  extent  as  an  antispasmodic 
in  hysteria,  asthma,  etc.  The  bite  of  the  animal  is  in 
some  quarters  much  dreaded,  and  is  said  to  induce  hydro- 
phobia. THEODORE  GILL. 

Skunk'-cabbage  [Symploearptn/atidiu],the  popular 
name  of  a  large  marsh-plant  of  the  arum  family,  common 
in  the  U.  S.  from  Maine  to  South  Carolina,  distinguished 
by  the  unpleasant  smell  and  by  the  clusters  of  leaves  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  is  an  endogen,  producing  early 
in  the  spring  its  four-petalcd  flowers  in  a  globular  cluster 
upon  a  short  stem  within  a  shell-shaped  spathe  or  hood,  of 
a  dark  purplish  color,  or  with  yellow  and  purple  stripes 
and  spots,  variegated  with  patches  of  red  or  green.  The 
fruit  is  oval  and  fleshy,  enclosing  large  purple  seeds.  The 
roots  and  leaves  have  been  used  as  stimulants. 

Skye,  an  island  of  Scotland,  the  largest  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  belongs  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  from  the 
mainland  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  channel  of  Kyle 
Rhea,  half  a  mile  broad.  Area,  547  sq.  m.  Pop.  21,521  in 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Coues  for  the  abstract  of 
Cliatln's  conclusions. 


cculiar  basaltic  formations,  its  caves  and  watenaiis.  i 
oil  is  not  unproductive,  but,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
..ampncss  of  the  climate,  it  is  utterly  unfit  for  agriculture. 
The  name  of  the  island,  tiki/e,  means  in  the  old  Scandi- 
navian tongue  "cloud,"  and  is  very  appropriate,  for  it 
always  rains  here:  the  days  during  the  year  on  which  no 
rain  'falls  are  very  few.  Turnips  and  potatoes  grow  well, 
however,  and  she'ep-brceding  is  carried  on  with  some  suc- 
cess. Fishing  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  salt  and  dried  cod,  herring,  ling,  and  saithe  are 
exported.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  Gaelic  descent,  in- 
terspersed with  Norse  settlers,  and  who  still  use  the  Gaelic 
language,  arc  poor,  and  their  number  decreases,  as  many 
of  them  emigrate  to  the  colonies  in  search  of  a  better  home. 
Sky'lark  (Alnmln  «i-mi»/«).  a  European  bird,  type  of 
the  family  Alaudida',  celebrated  for  its  song.  It  is  cha- 
racterized in  its  genus  by  the  slight  prolongation  of  the 
feathers  of  the  occiput,  but  not  enough  so  to  form  a  crest ; 
the  very  small  size  of  the  first  primary,  the  equality  of  the 
second  and  third  (which  exceed  the  fourth),  and  the  mar- 
gination  outside  with  white  of  the  external  tail-feathers  ; 
the  upper  parts  are  variegated  with  blackish  and  reddish 
gray  :  the  lower  parts  white  on  the  abdomen,  but  with  the 
neck,  breast,  and  sides  tinged  with  reddish  and  spotted 
with  brown.  The  length  is  about  seven  inches,  the  tail 
being  three.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe  as  well  as  North- 
ern Africa  and  the  corresponding  zones  of  Asia.  It  fre- 
quents meadows,  and  does  not  perch.  It  feeds  chiefly  on 
the  seeds  of  various  plants  and  larva).  Its  nest  is  formed 
on  the  ground.  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  whitish  gray 
color.  It  is  almost  equally  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flesh  and  the  melody  of  its  song.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sky'ros  [anc.  Seyros},  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the 
JE»ean  Sea,  24  miles  N.  E.  of  Euboea,  comprises  an  area 
of  °60  sq.  m.,  with  2630  inhabitants.  The  southern  part  is 
very  mountainous  and  rugged,  and  partly  barren,  but  the 
northern,  more  level,  is  fertile,  and  produces  wine,  wheat, 
oak  and  pine  timber,  and  goats  of  a  superior  breed. 
Slab  Fork,  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  West  Va.  P.  480. 
SI ndi>  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  May  9,  1786; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1807;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  1810;  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Patriot  1814-15;  secretary  of  state  1815-23; 
judge  of  Addison  co.  1816-22 ;  clerk  in  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington  1823-29;  State  attorney  for  Addison 
eo.  1830-31 ;  member  of  Congress  1831-43  ;  reporter  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Vermont  1844;  governor  of  that  State 
1844-46,  and  from  1846  to  1858  secretary  of  the  national 
board  of  popular  education,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
eminent  service  in  annually  sending  to  the  Western  States 
11  considerable  number  of  competent  teachers.  D.  at 
Middlebury  Jan.  18,  1859.  Compiler  of  Vermont  Ktnte 
Papers  (1823),  Statute*  of  Vermont  (1825),  and  Vermont 
Reports,  vol.  xv.  (1844),  and  author  of  many  pamphlets  on 
law,  politics,  and  education. 

Slags  [Dan.  ilagg],  the  imperfect  glassy  or  vitrifiable 
compounds  which  are  produced  during  the  reduction  of 
metallic  ores  by  various  fluxes.  The  slags  produced  in 
metallurgical  operations  should  have  the  following  proper- 
ties :  They  should  fuse  at  the  right  temperature ;  be  of  such 
fluidity  and  specific  gravity  as  to  allow  the  metal  or  matte 
(regain*)  produced  to  sink  readily  through  them :  have 
such  a  composition  that  they  will  not  attack  the  desired 
product  or  the  furnace-walls,  and  will  not  allow  undesirable 
bodies  to  separate  from  themselves  ;  must  be  able  to  take 
up  foreign  substances,  and  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  protect  the  desirable  products  from  the  hurtful  influence 
of  the  blast  or  other  agencies.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that 
all  of  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the 
efforts  of  the  smelter  must  be  directed  to  securing  as  ad- 
vantageous a  combination  as  possible.  The  slags  of  or- 
dinary occurrence  are  silicates,  combinations  of  silicic  acid 
with  bases  already  present  in  the  charges  or  formed  dur- 
ing the  operation ;  but  they  will  frequently  contain  earthy 
sulphides  and  fluorides,  as  well  as  particles  of  metal  and 
!  matte.  Sometimes  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  single 
chemical  compounds,  at  other  times  they  appear  to  consist 
of  mixtures,  but  in  normal  slags  the  amount  of  silicic  acid 
is  always  within  certain  limits. 

The  following  classes  of  slags  have  been  recognized  r 
SMt-ttlioatot,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is  to  that  of 
the  silica  as  1  to  less  than  1 ;  they  have  sometimes  the 
formula  3RO.S102,  but  must  frequently  be  regarded  as 
mixtures  of  still  more  basic  silicates,  while  sometimes  they 
approach  very  near  to  the  uni-silicates.  RO  is  generally 
represented  by  FeO  (protoxide  of  iron)  and  MnO  (protoxido 
of  manganese)  in  these  slags,  which  are  produced  in  pud- 
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dling  and  reheating  iron.  They  fuse  easily,  flow  very 
freely.  :ni'l  solidify  quickly  to  a  dark  brittle  mass  of  high 
specific  gravity,  frequently  pouflfdng  a  metallic  lustre; 
and  they  arc  gelatinized  by  acids.  I'ln-tilirnio  have  the 
oxvgen  of  the  bases  to  that  ot  the  silica  as  I  to  I  :  they 
guijj  therefore  h;i\c  lllc  formula  -'KO.SiOj.  or  21l2O;,.:]Sil  >•,. 
or  a  combination  of  protoxide  bases  with  sesquioxide,  as 
2RO,SiOz  f  2KjOj,:!SiO»,  In  these,  KO  may  consist  mainly 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  mainly  of  lime(CaO)  and  magnesia 
(Mg<>),  with  KjOs  represented  by  alumina  (AljOa).  Uni- 
silieates  of  the  lirst  class  are  produced  in  certain  lead- 
melting  operations  and  in  the  early  stages  of  iron-puddling. 
They  closeli  rrscmble  the  foregoing  sub-silicate-  in  uppcar- 
ance  and  properties,  and  are  very  prone  to  form  obstruc- 
tions in  the  furnace  on  account  of  the  easy  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  contained  in  them.  When  the  bases  arc 
mainly  earthy,  (he  uni-silicatcs  arc  somewhat  difficult  to 
fu-c.  How  quite  easily,  solidify  quickly,  and  have  a  light- 
colored,  stony  appearance.  They  arc  frequently  crystalline, 
and  more  or  less,  porous,  and  are  sometimes  produced  in- 
tentionally by  adding  much  lime  to  remove  sulphur,  as 
sulphide  of  calcium,  in  iron-blast  furnaces.  Jli-tilicates, 
with  twice  as  much  oxvgen  in  the  silica  as  in  the  h:i-e-. 
may  have  the  formulas  RO.SiOj;  KjOj.lt.SiOj,  or  RO.SiOj 
i  KjOs.SSiOa.  In  general,  these  are  the  most  desirable 
slags,  as  they  can  be  so  compounded  us  to  possess  most  of 
the  qualities  of  a  desirable  slag.  They  do  not  solidify  so 
quickly  as  the  preceding,  can  be  drawn  into  threads,  are 
generally  vitreous,  translucent,  and  often  yield  crystals  in 
cooling.  They  are  not  completely  decomposed  by  acids 
until  after  fusion  with  alkalies.  7Vi'-si7i'c«fe*  have  three 
times  as  much  oxygen  in  the  silica  as  in  the  bases; 
2KO,3SiO,;  2R2Os,9SiO..,;  or  2RO,3SiOj  +  2R203,9SiO,.  By 
reason  of  the  large  proportion  of  silicic  acid  in  them,  these 
slags  are  very  apt  to  take  up  metallic  oxides,  and  they  also 
fuse  at  so  high  a  temperature  that,  in  the  case  of  blast 
furnaces,  there  is  danger  of  reducing  silicon,  which  would 
combine  with  the  iron.  They  are  therefore  very  seldom 
produced  in  regular  smelting  operations. 

Although  in  the  preceding  formulas  combinations  of  one 
base  with  silica  have  been  indicated,  this  is  very  seldom 
the  case  in  practice,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  ores  and 
tluxcs,  partly  from  the  intentional  production  of  mixed 
silicates,  it  being  well  known  that  compound  silicates  are 
in  general  much  more  fusible  than  those  with  but  a  single 
liasc.  Thus,  according  to  Plattner,  silicate  of  alumina  is 
formed  from  its  constituents  at  a  temperature  of  2400°  C.  ; 
silicate  of  magnesia,  at  2200  to  2250°;  silicate  of  lime,  at 
2101)  to  2150°;  while  the  compound  silicate  of  lime  and 
magnesia  forms  at  2000°,  of  lime  and  alumina  at  1950°. 
Hodeman's  bi-silicate  slag,  regarded  as  the  most  fusible 
combination  of  ordinarily-occurring  slag-forming  materials, 
contains  56  per  cent,  of  silica,  30  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  14 
per  cent,  of  alumina;  any  variation  from  these  proportions 
lessens  its  fusibility.  Most  slags  obtained  in  copper  and 
lead  smelting  will  contain  metallic  oxides,  particularly  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  in  addition  to,  or  in  place  of,  the  lime  and 
other  earthy  bases,  thus  becoming  still  more  fusible,  while 
the  earthy  bases  alone,  even  in  the  case  of  compound  sili- 
cates, give  slags  too  infusible  for  these  operations,  but 
well  adapted  to  iron-blast  furnaces.  Magnesia  is  not  added 
when  any  other  base  can  be  obtained,  even  to  make  a  com- 
pound silicate,  because  it  gives  such  an  infusible  silicate, 
but  sometimes  magnesia  is  purposely  added  to  increase 
the  infusibility  of  the  slag;  and  it  may  amount  to  25  per 
cent.  Lime  is  rarely  wanting  in  slags ;  the  alumina  should 
not  exceed  15  or  16  per  cent.;  protoxide  of  manganese 
sometimes  replaces  the  lime.  A  slag  once  formed  will  re- 
melt  at  300  to  41)0°  C.  less  than  the  temperature  required 
to  form  it,  and  hence  it  is  better  to  use  native  silicates,  like 
hornblende  and  clay-slates,  or  old  slags,  than  to  add  the 
separate  ingredients,  whenever  it  is  possible  thus  to  con- 
trol the  acid  or  basic  property  of  the  resulting  slag.  Fre- 
quently, by  judicious  mixture  of  ores,  the  proper  slag  can 
be  obtained  without  adding  any  flux;  at  other  times  a  ba- 
sic flux,  like  limestone,  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  Occa- 
sionally, there  will  be  an  excess  of  alumina,  and  it  is  then 
to  be  regarded  as  playing  the  part  of  an  acid,  but  alumi- 
iKitcs  without  silicates  do  not  occur  as  slags.  The  most 
infusible  silicates,  like  silicate  of  zinc  or  tin,  can  be  made 
to  fuse  when  combined  with  other  silicates.  A  slag  should 
not  fuse  before  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced  in  the 
furnace,  whether  it  be  the  reduction  of  an  oxide,  absorption 
of  carbon  by  iron,  sulphurization  of  metals,  etc.  Slags  are 
often  affected  l>y  the  manner  in  which  they  solidify  ;  rapid 
cooling  producing  a  glassy,  brittle  .slag,  while  slow  cooling 
tends  to  produce  a  stony,  tough  slag,  provided  the  chemical 
constitution  is  right.  For  this  reason  the  slags  when  used 
for  paving  or  building  materials  are  slowly  cooled.  Slags 
have  also  been  used  to  manufacture  cement,  alum,  for  fer- 
tilizers, and  for  ornamental  purposes. 


|  The  color  of  slags  is  very  various.  Generally,  a  dark 
slag  will  owe  its  color  to  metallic  oxides,  dark  green  or 
black  indicating  iron  oxides,  and  dark  brown  niangane,-c  ; 
light  ^recii  indicates  protoxide  of  i  roil ;  red  or  reddish  -brow  n, 
suhoMdc  of  copper.  Some  \cry  dark  slags  from  iron  fur- 
naees,  however,  owe  their  color  probably  to  sulphur,  and 
contain  little  iron  oxide.  The  peculiar  blue  color  of  some 
blast  furnace  slags  has  been  referred  to  the  presence  of 
ultramarine,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  cobalt,  and  titanium. 
While  each  or  all  of  these,  excepting  perhaps  ultramarine, 
may  be  present  in  blue  slags,  and  may  possibly  cause  the 
Itlue  color.  e-[>eci:ill\  the  colult  oxide,  Hoiitcmps.  has  shown 
that  oxide  of  iron  alone  can  impart  all  colors  to  glass; 
while  Fournet  refers  the  blue  shades  of  most  of  these  slags 
to  their  physical  constitution.  The  blue  color  of  old  zinc 
retorts  has  been  also  referred  to  the  presence  id'  titanium; 
and  Wo'hlcr  considered  that  certain  blue  slugs  from  blast 
furnaces  owed  their  color  to  a  compound  like  ultramarine, 
but  containing  sulphide  of  calcium  in  place  of  sulphide  of 
sodium.  Among  the  minerals  closely  imitated  by  certain 
slags  in  composition  and  crystalline  form  may  be  men- 
tioned amphibole,  pyroxene,  wollastonite,  diopside,  geh- 
lenitc,  and  labradorit«,  all  of  which  have  been  found  in 
various  blast-furnace  slags.  II.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Slan'der  [Or.  <marSa\ov~\.  in  law,  is  the  speaking  by  one 
person,  in  the  presence  of  one  or  more  hearers,  of  defam- 
atory words  concerning  another  injurious  to  his  reputation 
and  character,  by  which  pecuniary  damage  is  done  to  him, 
and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  recover  compensation  in  an 
action  at  law.  The  defamatory  words  which  constitute 
slander  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  those  which  are  actionable 
in  themselves,  because  the  law  conclusively  presumes  that 
pecuniary  damage  results  from  their  utterance;  (2)  those 
which  become  actionable  only  by  alleging  and  proving  that 
such  pecuniary  damage  was  in  fact  sustained  by  the  person 
defamed.  The  first  class  includes  (a)  words  which  impute 
the  commission  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  and 
punishable  by  the  law,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  a 
crime  involving  an  infamous  punishment :  (b)  words  which 
charge  that  a  person  has  an  infectious  disease,  or  one  which 
renders  him  unfit  to  be  associated  with,  such  as  small- 
pox or  syphilis ;  (c)  words  spoken  of  a  person  in  connection 
with  his  office,  profession,  trade,  or  business,  and  which 
naturally  or  necessarily  tend  to  injure  him  therein.  All 
other  defamatory  words,  spoken  merely,  become  actionable 
only  when  they  actually  and  directly  cause  pecuniary  loss 
or  injury;  and  that  fact  must  be  averred  and  proved  by 
the  plaintiff.  At  the  common  law,  words  charging  incon- 
tinence or  want  of  chastity  upon  a  female  are  not  action- 
able of  themselves,  and  require  the  additional  fact  of  an 
injury  which  the  law  calls  pecuniary  ;  but  this  serious  and 
barbarous  defect  has  been  remedied  by  statute  in  many  of 
the  States.  The  gist  of  the  wrong  and  the  foundation  of 
the  defendant's  liability  is  his  malice  in  uttering  the  words, 
and  this  malice  is  (except  in  the  single  instance  of  priv- 
ileged communications)  conclusively  presumed  to  exist  if 
the  defamatory  statement  is  false.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  charge  is  true,  no  matter  how  injurious  it  may  be,  nor 
how  hostile  may  have  been  the  defendant's  motives,  the 
leyal  malice  is  not  present.  In  an  action  for  slander  the 
defences  may  be  (1)  a  denial  that  the  words  were  spoken  ; 

(2)  a  justification,  or  the  assertion  that  the  charge  is  true; 

(3)  a  claim  that  the  words  constituted  a  "privileged  com- 
munication," and  were  not  malicious ;  or  (4)  matters  in 
mitigation  of  damages,  which  do  not  form  a  complete  de- 
fence, but  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  recovery.    At 
the  common  law,  the  rules  concerning  the  defences  of  jus- 
tification and  of  mitigation  were  exceedingly  technical  and 
severe  upon  the  defendant,  but  they  have  been  much  re- 
laxed by  modern  legislation  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Eng- 
land.    (For  several  other  matters  which  are  common  to  the 
actions  for  slander  and  for  libel,  and  especially  for  the  rules 
concerning  the  defence  of  "privileged  communications," 
see  the  article  LIBEL.)  Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Slang  [a  word  of  .doubtful  derivation],  the  use  of  words 
which  are  unauthorized  and  vulgar,  and  which  usually  have 
a  burlesque  character.  (See  ARGOT.) 

Slate  [0.  Eng.  iclate],  indurated  metamorphosed 
shale;  a  hard  tough  rock  which  splits  into  thin  plates, 
the  type  being  roofing-slate.  The  lamination  of  slate  is 
not  that  of  the  bedding,  but  is  often  at  right  angles  to  it. 
It  is  produced  by  lateral  pressure,  is  confined  to  dis- 
turbed and  metamorphosed  rock  (argillite),  and  from  its 
peculiar  character  is  called  slaty  cleavage.  Slate  is  now 
the  most  highly-esteemed  material  in  use  for  roofing,  and 
is  very  largely  employed  for  that  purpose.  Its  excellencies 
are — its  neatness  of  appearance,  its  cleanliness,  its  inde- 
structibility, and  its  resistance  to  fire.  Slate  is  found  in 
all  countries  where  there  are  metamorphic  rocks  ;  the  great 
source  of  supply  has,  however,  been  Xorth  Wales,  where 
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V  of  .Mar.jnt'tte.  H10D.  Altnougn  inegreaieonsumpuon  01 
-late  i-  lor  io-,!inir.  it  is  eiiiplovcd  fur  many  other  purposes, 
such  fts  billiard-tables,  counters,  tiles,  blackboards,  and 
writing  slate-,  and.  when  enamelled,  for  mantels,  tablc- 
tops,  etr.  In  using  slate  for  roofing  the  larger  sizes  are 
attache'!  to  battens  nailed  across  the  rafters  ;  smaller  slates 
are  laid  upon  a  rough  board  roofing.  The  slate  is  attached 
to  its  support  by  nails  driven  through  holes  which  aie 
made  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  great  facility 
uiien  skilfully  used.  The  unit  of  measure  usually  em- 
ployed for  roofing-slate  is  a  square  of  10  feet,  or  100  square 
feet.  J.  S.  NKWBERRV. 

Slate,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  West  Va.     P.  878. 
Sla'ter  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England, 
June  '.'.  17'iS;   was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fourteen   to 
Jedidiah  Strutt,  partner  of  Arkwright  in  the  business  of 
cotton-spinning;  assisted  his  master  in  making  some  im- 
provements  in   his   machinery,  of   which  he  acquired   a 
thorough  knowledge;  saw  in  a  newspaper  in  1789  the  law 
1'a-scd  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  that  year  for  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures,  and  a  notice  of  the  bounty  of- 
fered by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Arkwright  patents  into  the  U.  S.,  the  communication 
of  the  models  of  the  new  machinery  to  foreign  countries 
being  then  forbidden  by  English  law  under  severe  penal- 
ties.    Believing  himself  able  to  construct  new  machinery 
from  memory,  he  sailed  for  New  York  ;  arrived  there  Nov., 
1789,  and  learning  that  Moses  Brown  of  Rhode  Island  had 
attempted  the  spinning  of  cotton  by  machinery,  wrote  him 
stating  the  facts  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Arkwright  ma- 
chinery.    By  invitation  of  the  latter  he  proceeded  to  Prov- 
idence, entered  into  a  contract  with  William  Almy  and 
Smith  Brown  to  construct  and  work  the  new  cotton-spin- 
ning machinery,  and  started  at  Pawtucket  Dec.  21,  1790,  a 
mill  with  three  carding-machines  and  seventy-two  spindles, 
which  was  the  virtual  beginning  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  America.     Acquiring  a  competent  fortune  by  the  results 
of  his  industry,  he  erected  cotton-mills  of  his  own  at  Ox- 
ford (now  Webster),  Mass.,  in  1812,  to  which   he  added  I 
woollen-mills  1815-16,  the  nucleus  of  the  prosperous  village 
of  Slatersville.    He  gave  due  attention  to  the  mental  wants 
of  his  employed,  having  established  a  Sunday-school  as 
early  as  1796,  and  having  subsequently  maintained  schools  > 
for  the  children  of  his  artisans.     While  engaged  in  the 
task  of  reproducing  from  memory  the  models  of  the  Ark- 
wright machinery,  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  unable  to 
remember  a  small  but  very  essential  piece  of  the  mechanism 
until,  having  in  a  dream  revisited  the  English  establish- 
ent,  he  examined  the  piece  in  question,  and  was  able  on 
waking  to  make  use  of  the  information  thus  derived      D 
Webster,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1835.     (See  Rev.  George  s! 
Whites  Memoir  of  Samuel  Slater,  the  Father  of  American 
Manufactures,   connected   with   a  History  of  the  Kite  and 
?""!>•<!«»  of  the.  Cotton  Manufacture  in  England  and  America 
(Philadelphia,  1836  ;  2d  ed.  1846).)       PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
Slate  Range,  tp.,  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     P.  880. 
Slate  River,  tp.,  Buckingham  co.,  Va.    P.  2101. 
Sla'tersville,  p.-v.,  North  Smithfield  tp.,  Providence 
eo.,  H.  I.,  founded  by  SAMUEL  SLATER  (which  see). 


,  p.-b.,  Washington  tp.,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa 

on  Leh.gh  River  and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  has  extensive 
slate-quarries^     P.  1508. 


j  c,         ,  "WM  **-J  ;  OH  Dli  IjOUls 

and  South-eastern  R.  R.     P.  of  v.  130. 
Slave  Coast.     See  GUINEA. 

Slave  Lake  and  River.     See  GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE 
Slavery.     See  APPENDIX. 

Slavery  Compromise  of  1850.    See  SLAVERY 
Slaves  and  the  Slave-Trade.    See  SLAVERY 
Slavic  Races.    See  SLAVS 
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and  W.  by  Illyria  and  Styria.  A  branch  of  the  Carnian 
Alps  enters  Slavonia  from  the  W.,  and  traverses  it  in  its 
whole  length,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Dravo 
and  the  Save,  and  terminating  somewhat  abruptly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  These  mountains,  which  nowhere 
rise  above  2700  feet,  arc  rich  in  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
beautiful  marble,  and  their  slopes  are  clothed  with  tine 
timber-yielding  forests,  vineyards  which  produce  a  sweet, 
strong,  richly-flavored  wine,  and  orchards  in  which  ap- 
ples, pears,  cherries,  and  peaches,  figs,  oranges,  and  wal- 
nuts, ripen  to  perfection,  Along  the  rivers  extend  low, 
rather  marshy,  but  very  fertile  plains,  where  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  maize  are  raised  and  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  swine  reared.  Of  manufactures  there  arc  almost 
none  ;  some  linen  fabrics  are  made  from  the  excellent  flax 
and  hemp  which  are  raised,  but  only  for  home  use.  The 
inhabitants,  who  call  themselves  fHartmntz  and  their  coun- 
try Sftatviuka,  are  at  once  warlike  and  dreamy,  fond  of 
music,  poetry,  and  dancing,  excelling  in  all  kinds  of  horse- 
manship, and  preferring  the  life  of  the  shepherd  to  that  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  are  deeply  attached  to  their 
fatherland  and  proud  of  their  nationality,  and  of  late 
political  ideas  and  political  passions  have  begun  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  their  lives.  They  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics,  and  speak  the  Illyrian  dialect,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Servian.  Cap.  Eszek. 

Slavs.     The  present  Slavs  or  Slavonians  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  main  branches — Eastern,  Western,  and 
Southern.     To  the  first  belong  the  Russians  ;  to  the  sec- 
ond, the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Lusatian 
Wends  ;    to  the  third,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians  and 
Croatians,  and  the  Slovenes.     Among  Russians  are  com- 
prised about  35,000,000  Great  Russians,  13,000.000  Little 
Russians,  and  3,000,000  White  Russians.     The  Poles  num- 
ber about  9,000,000,  divided  between  the  empires  of  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  and  Austria.     Of  Czechs  there  are   about 
5,000,000    in    Bohemia  and   Moravia.      There   are   about 
140,000  Wends  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,  and  about  2,000,000 
Slovaks  in  Hungary.     Of  South  Slavonians  there  are  from 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  in  Turkey,  Austria,  the  principal- 
ity of  Servia,  etc.     The  whole  population  of  the  Slavonic 
world  is  variously  estimated,  but  is  supposed  to  number 
nearly  80,000,000.     No  information  is  given,  even  by  le- 
gends, as  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  Slavs  in  Europe. 
In  the  fourth  century  they  were  found  in  great  numbers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Carpathians,  and  that  is  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  haunts.     Thither  point 
the  legends  of  many  Slavonic  peoples,  especially  the  Poles 
and  Czechs,  and  thence  the  Slavonic  settlers  appear  to  have 
spread  northward  to  the  Baltic  and  southward  to  the  Ad- 
riatic.    But  the  earliest  authentic  records  of  the  Slavs  are 
given  by  Procopius,  Jornandes,  Agathias,  the  emperor  Mau- 
rice, and  other  writers  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixth 
century.     These  authors  all  lived  in  Byzantium  or  in  Italy, 
and  were  personally  acquainted  only  with  the  Southern 
Slavs,  who  haunted  the  Lower  Danube  and  spread  through 
ancient  Moesia  and  Pannonia.     The  Northern  Slavs  they 
knew  by  report  only.     No  political  unity  seems  ever  to 
have  existed  among  these  early  Slavs,  but  their  different 
bodies  consolidated  at  various  periods  between  the   sev- 
enth and  eleventh  centuries  into  monarchies,  of  which  all 
but  one  have  virtually  disappeared.     The  Polish,  Bohe- 
mian, Servian,  Moravian,  and  Bulgarian  kingdoms  have 
all  lost  their  independence.     Only  the  Russian  has  main- 
tained its  ground.    To  the  early  Slavs,  Jornandes  and  some 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Wends,  by  which  name  the 
Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Lusatia  are  still  known  to  their 
German  neighbors.     This  designation,  under  various  kin- 
dred forms,  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  Slavs  by  for- 
eigners, just  as  that  of  Welsh  (  Wiihehe)  was  given  by  the 
Teutonic  tp  the  Latin-speaking  peoples.    Of  the  word  Slav 
or  Slavonian  (Sloteain)  various  explanations  have  been 
given,  some  authorities  deriving  it  from  ulnvo,  "a  word," 
others  from  lima,  "glory,"  but  the  question  is  still  in  abey- 
ance.    From  it,  owing  to  the  state  of  degradation  to  which 
so  many  Slavs  were  reduced  by  their  German  masters,  have 
sprung  the  words  slave,  esclave,  schiavo,  sclave,  etc. 

the  ancient  Slavs  little  information  can  be  obtained 
tcept   from    extraneous   sources  — from   the  writings   of 
ireeks,  Germans,  Arabs,  and  other  foreigners.     But  they 
appear  to  have  differed  but  little  in  the  various  lands  which 
they  occupied,  everywhere  bearing  the  character  of  bein* 
iravc  and  hardy   race,  but  given   to  agriculture,   and 
retore  of  a  peaceable  nature,  except  where  they  were  in- 
uenced  by  more  martial  neighbors.    Some  modern  writers 
suppose  that  the  Slavs  formed  into  clans,  others  that  the 
foundation  of  Slavonic  society  was  the  family  community. 
Among  the  Western  Slavs,  at  least,  a  cluster  of  such  com- 
munities formed  a  jupa,  or  district,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  a  ,„,,„,,,  or  chief,  and  in  its  centre  a  qrnd,  or  town. 
The  mode  of  life  among  all  the  Slavonic  tribes  was  patri- 
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ardial,  (ho  father  ruling  his  family  with  despotic  power. 
Polygamy  prevailed  ainon^  them  in  heathen  times,  and 
also  a  kind  of  suttccism,  hut  women  do  not  seem  to  have 
occupied  an  altogether  degraded  position.  Of  Slavonic 
heathenism  not  much  is  known,  but  its  deities  appear  to 
have  been  for  thr  most  part  personifications  of  nature- 
forces.  Vague  recollections  survive  of  Svarog,  the  heaven- 
Rod,  answering  to  the  Greek  Ouranos,  the  Vcdic  Varuniv. 
Hi-  appear*  in  ha\c  ','ivcn  place,  in  some  parts,  to  a  solar 
deity,  I>:I/.MM.'_'.  togetoer  with  whom,  as  the  representative 
of  the  sun,  a  Ebon  is  mentioned.  Another  solar  deity  was 
Volos  or  Vclcs,  the  spe.-ial  protector  of  cattle,  surviving  in 
Christian  times  as  St.  Blasius  or  Vlasy.  Kupalo  and  Garilo 
are  supposed  to  have  been  representatives  of  the  summer 
sun,  the  fertilizer  of  the  earth.  Fire  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Ogon,  answering  to  the  Ve- 
dic  Agni.  ami  there  was  a  wind-god,  Stribog.  But  the 
chief  deity  of  the  North-eastern  Slavs  was  Perun,  the 
thunder-god,  answering  to  the  Teutonic  Thor,  and  sup- 
posed to  he  the  European  representative  of  the  Vedic  Par- 
jayna.  Among  the  Western  Slavs  other  deities  were  wor- 
shipped, such  as  Hadigost  and  Sviatovit,  and  the  threc- 
hcaded  Triglaf,  of  whose  images  detailed  accounts  are  given 
hv  old  writers.  These  Western  Slavs  appear  to  have  had 
temples  and  priests,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  the 
case  among  their  Eastern  brethren.  Of  inferior  deities  the 
memory  is  still  pre-crved  in  the  belief  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  all  Slavonic  lands  in  Rusalkas,  Vitas,  and  many 
other  supernatural  beings  supposed  to  haunt  woods,  waters, 
and  pastures.  The  Western  blavs  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  to  accept  Christianity,  many  of  the  Moravians,  for  in- 
stance, having  been  converted  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, their  religious  teachers  coming  from  the  West.  But 
the  submission  of  the  great  body  of  the  Slavs  dates  from 
the  mission  of  the  Greek  monks  Cyril  and  Methodius  in 
the  ninth  century.  After  many  changes  and  struggles  the 
Western  Slavs  mostly  submitted  to  the  Latin  Church  and 
employed  the  Latin  alphabet,  while  the  Eastern,  forming 
part  of  the  Oriental  Church,  retained,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, the  alphabet  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Cyril,  | 
their  liturgies  keeping  to  some  extent  alive  at  the  present 
day  the  ancient  tongue  which  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  all  the  Slavonic  peoples  1000  years  ago. 

W.  B.  S.  RAI.STOW. 

Sleeman  (Sir  WILLIAM  HENRY),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Strat- 
ton,  Cornwall,  England,  in  1788;  became  a  cadet  in  the 
Bengal  service  of  the  East  India  Company  1808;  filled 
many  civil  and  military  trusts  with  great  credit,  rising  to 
the  post  of  president  at  Lucknow  1849;  became  major- 
general  Nov.,  1865,  and  was  knighted  Jan.,  1856.  D.  at 
sea,  on  his  return  to  England,  Feb.  10,  1856.  While  act- 
ing as  agent  in  the  Sangor  and  Nerbudda  district.  Col. 
Sleeman  discovered  the  existence  of  the  secret  order  of 
murderers  since  widely  renowned  as  "  Thugs,"  and  devoted 
several  years  to  their  suppression,  which  he  effected  about 
1838.  Author  of  The  Thuyi  or  Pkamlaur,  of  India  (2 
vols.,  1839),  Militury  Discipline  i»  our  Indian  Army,  fiam- 
Ijlen  and  /(ecotiectittH*  of  an  Indian  Officer  (2  vols.,  1844), 
Journey  throuyll  l/ic  Kinijdom  of  Oude  (2  vols.,  1858),  and 
other  writings  on  India  and  on  political  economy. 

Sleep  [Ang.-Sax.  sldpan]  is  that  condition  of  the  organ- 
ism, normal,  and  occurring  generally  periodically,  in  which 
there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  consciousness 
and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  due  to  diminished  or 
interrupted  cerebral  action.  The  approach  of  sleep  is  char- 
acterized by  a  languor  which  is  agreeabje  when  it  can  be 
yielded  to,  but  which  when  circumstances  prevent  this  is 
far  from  being  pleasant.  Many  persons  are  rendered  irri- 
taMe  as  soon  as  they  become  sleepy,  and  children  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  manifest  ill-temper  under  the  uncomfort- 
able feelings  they  experience  when  unable  to  indulge  the 
inclination  to  sleep.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  analyze  the 
various  phenomena  which  go  to  make  up  the  condition 
called  sleepiness.  The  most  prominent  sensations  are  an 
impression  of  weight  in  the  upper  eyelids,  and  of  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  ;  but  there  is  besides 
an  internal  feeling  of  supineness,  enervation,  and  torpor,  | 
to  describe  which  is  by  no  means  easy.  This  sluggishness  I 
is  closely  allied  in  character  to,  if  not  altogether  identical 
with,  that  experienced  immediately  before  an  attack  of 
fainting,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  a  like  cause — a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain.  Along  with  this  lan- 
guor there  is  a  general  obtuseness  of  all  the  senses,  which 
increases  the  separation  of  the  mind  from  the  external 
world  already  initiated  by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
brain.  The  liveliest  scenes  cease  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  the  most  exciting  conversation  no  longer  interests. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  such  circumstances  may  dissipate  the 
inclination  for  sleep,  but  eventually  nature  obtains  the  as- 
cendency and  consciousness  is  lost.  Before  this  event 


there  is  usually  yawning — n  phenomenon  strongly  indica- 
tivc  of  a  wearieii  attention — the  head  nods  Mid  droops  upon 
the  breast,  and  the  body  assumes  that  position  which  is 
mo-t  conducive  to  ea-c,  comfort,  and  entire  muscular  in- 
activity. The  order  in  which  (tie  muscles  lose  their  power 
is  in  general  well  marked,  and  bears  a  distinct  relation,  as 
Cabanis  has  pointed  out,  to  the  importance  of  their  hmc- 
tions.  Thus,  the  muscles  which  move  the  arms  and  legs 
become  relaxed  before  those  which  support  the  head,  and 
the  latter  before  those  which  maintain  the  erectness  of  the 
back.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  lor.  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  individuals  will  occasionally  walk  and 
keep  their  position  on  horseback  white  in  a  sound  sleep, 
and  person-  may  be  seen  slumbering  in  church,  their  heads 
drooping,  but  yet  firmly  holding  their  prayer-books  in 
their  hands  under  pretence  of  going  through  the  services. 

At  regards  the  senses,  the  sight  is  of  course  the  first  to  be 
lost  in  ordinary  cases,  the  closure  of  the  eyelids  interposing 
a  physical  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  light.  But  i-\<-n 
where  the  eyelids  have  been  removed,  or  from  disease  cannot 
be  closed,  the  sight,  nevertheless,  is  the  first  of  the  special 
senses  to  be  abolished.  Some  animals — as  the  hare,  for  ex- 
ample— do  not  shut  the  eyes  when  asleep,  but  even  in  them 
the  ability  to  see  disappears  before  the  action  of  the  other 
senses  is  suspended.  These  latter  are  not  entirely  abolished 
during  sleep  ;  their  acuteness  is  simply  lessened.  Taste  is 
the  first  to  fade,  and  then  the  smell ;  hearing  follows,  and 
touch  yields  last  of  all.  To  awaken  a  sleeping  person 
impressions  made  upon  the  sense  of  touch  are  more  effect- 
ual than  attempts  to  arouse  through  any  of  the  other 
senses ;  the  hearing  comes  next  in  order,  smell  next,  then 
taste,  and  the  sight  is  last  of  all  in  capacity  for  excitation. 

During  sleep  the  respiration  is  slower,  deeper,  nnd 
usually  more  regular  than  during  wakefulness.  The 
vigor  of  the  process  is  lessened,  and  therefore  there  is 
a  diminution  of  the  pulmonary  exhalations.  In  all  prob- 
ability also,  the  ciliated  epithelium  which  lines  the  air- 
passages  functionates  with  reduced  activity.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  the  general  muscular  torpor 
which  prevails,  mucus  accumulates  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  requires  to  be  expectorated  on  awaking.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  rendered  slower.  The  heart  beats  with 
more  regularity,  but  with  diminished  force  and  frequency. 
As  a  consequence,  the  blood  is  not  distributed  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body  so  thoroughly  and  rapidly  as  during 
wakefulness,  and  accordingly  the  extremities  readily  lose 
their  heat.  Owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  and  circulatory  functions,  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  body  falls,  and  coldness  of  the  atmosphere  is  less 
easily  resisted.  The  functions  of  the  several  organs  con- 
cerned in  digestion  indirectly  have  their  activity  increased 
during  sleep.  The  blood  which  leaves  the  brain  goes,  as 
Durham  has  shown,  to  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  and  hence  the  quantities  of  the  digestive  juices  are 
augmented,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nutritious  elements 
of  the  food  promoted.  The  urine  is  excreted  in  less  quan- 
tity during  sleep  than  when  the  individual  is  awake  and 
engaged  in  mental  or  physical  occupation,  because  tho 
wear  and  tear  of  the  system  is  at  its  minimum.  Tho  per- 
spiration is  likewise  reduced  in  amount  in  sleep.  In  warm 
weather,  however,  the  effort  to  go  to  sleep  often  causes  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  this  excretion,  just  as  would 
any  other  mental  or  bodily  exertion.  This  circumstance 
has  led  some  writers  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of  that 
just  expressed.  Others,  again,  have  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  Sanctorius  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  its  correct- 
ness. This  author,  with  his  weighing-chair,  established  a 
good  many  important  results,  but  his  observations  in  re- 
gard to  sleep  were  inexact,  inasmuch  as  he  determined  the 
loss  from  the  skin  and  lungs  collectively,  and  as  his  ap- 
paratus was  too  imperfect  to  determine  a  question  of  such 
delicacy. 

The  ganglionic  nervous  system  and  the  spinal  cord  con- 
tinue in  action  during  sleep,  though  generally  with  some- 
what diminished  power  and  sensibility.  The  so-called 
reflex  faculty  of  the  latter  organ  is  still  maintained,  and 
thus  various  movements  are  executed  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  brain  being  awakened.  Somnambulism  is 
clearly  a  condition  of  exaltation  in  tho  functions  of  tho 
spinal  cord,  without  tho  controlling  influence  of  the  cere- 
brum being  brought  into  action.  But  aside  from  this 
rather  abnormal  phenomenon,  there  are  others  which  are 
entirely  within  the  range  of  health,  and  which  show  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  awake  even  though  the  sleep  be  most 
profound.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  position  of  the  sleeper 
becomes  irksome,  it  is  changed;  if  the  feet  become  cold, 
they  are  drawn  up  to  a  warmer  part  of  tho  bed ;  and  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  individuals  have  risen  from  bed  and 
emptied  a  distended  bladder  without  awaking,  as  well  as 
performing  many  other  complicated  and  apparently  voli- 
tional acts. 
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»•  ImiL'-i  respire,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  tlieir 
,   organs  digest,  the  skin  exhales  vapor,  and  the 
ki'lncxs  excrete  urine.     With  the  central  nervous  system, 

t; a-c  is  \er.v  different,  for  while  some  parts 

retain   the  power  of  re-eiving   impressions,  or  developing 
i  1,  ...  oilier,   have  their  actions  diminished,  exalted,  per- 

.  or  altou'etlier  arrested. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  undoubtedly  during  sleep  a 
r  of  the  scnsorium,  which  prevents  the  appre- 
ciation of  ll rdinary  excitations   made  upon  the  organs 

of  the  special  senses.  So  far  as  the  nen  es  themselves  are 
coii'-crneil,  there  is  no  loss  of  their  Irritability  or  conduct- 
ing power,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  them  are  ac- 
cordingly perfectly  well  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  sus- 
pen-ion  of  the  operation  of  the  senses  is  not  therefore  due 
to  anv  loss  of  function  in  the  optic  nerves,  the  auditory 
nerves,  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  gustatory  nerves,  or  the 
cranial  or  spinal  nerves  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch, 
but  solely  in  the  inability  of  the  brain  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  impressions  conveyed  to  it.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  torpor  will  presently  engage  our  attention. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  mild  ex- 
citations transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  special  senses 
are   incapable   of  making   themselves   felt,  therefore   the 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  complete  repose  throughout  all  its 
parts.     So  far  from  such  a  condition  existing,  there  are 
very  decided  proofs  that  several  faculties  are  exercised  to 
an  extent  almost  equalling  that  reached  during  wakeful- 
ness  ;  and  we  know  that  if  the  irritations  made  upon  the 
senses  be   sufficiently  strong,  the  brain  does   appreciate 
them,  and  the  sleep  is  broken.     This  ability  to  be  readily 
roused  through  the  senses  constitutes  one  of  the  main  dif- 
ferences between  sleep  and  stupor,  to  which  full  attention 
will  be  given  directly.     Relative  to  the  different  faculties 
of  the  mind  as  affected  by  sleep  great  variations  are  ob- 
served.    It  has  been  thought  by  some  authors  that  several 
of  them  are  really  exalted  above  the  standard  attained 
during  wakefulness,  but  this  is  probably  a  wrong  view 
The  predominance  which  one  or  two  mental  qualities  ap- 
parently assume  is  not  due  to  any  absolute  exaggeration 
of  power,  but  to  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  other  fac- 
ulties which,  when  we  are  not  asleep,  exercise  a  governing 
or  modifying  influence.     Thus,  for  instance,  as  regards  the 
imagination,  the  faculty  of  all  others  which  appears  to  be 
most  increased,   we  find   that,  when  we   carefully  study 
its  manifestations  in  our  own  persons,  although  there  is 
often  greater   brilliancy  in  its  vagaries,  uncontrolled   as 
it  is  by  the  judgment,  the  pictures  which  it  paints  upon 
our  minds  are  usually   incongruous  and  silly  in  the  ex- 
treme.    Even  though  the  train  of  ideas  excited  by  this 
faculty  when  we  are  asleep  be  rational  and  coherent,  we  are 
folly  conscious  on  awakening  that  we  are  capable  of  doing 
much  better  by  intentionally  setting  the  brain  in  action 
and  governing  it  by  our  will  and  judgment.    Owing  to  the 
t  that  these  two  faculties  of  the  mind  are  incapable  of 
acting  normally  during  sleep,  the  imagination  is  left  abso- 
it«ly  -without  controlling  influence.     Indeed,  we  are  often 
ogmzant  in  those  dreams  which  take  place  when  we  are 
halt  awake  of  an  inability  to  direct  it.     The  impressions 
which  it  makes  upon  the  mind  are  therefore  intense,  but 
very    little   durability.     Many  stories   are   told  of  its 
—how  problems  have  been  worked  out,  poetry  and 
composed,  and  great  undertakings  planned  •  but  if 
Id  get  at  the  truth,  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
magmation  of  sleep  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  opera- 
s  mentioned.     Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  mind  of  a 
leeping   person   can   originate   ideas.     Those  which   are 
formed  are,  as  Locke  remarks,  almost  invariably  made  up 
)  waking  man's  ideas,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very 
oddly  put  together;  and  we  are  all  aware  how  commonly 
our  dreams  are  composed  of  ideas  or  based  upon  events 
which  have  recently  occurred  to  us. 

1  I"  t.he.('reviou8  8ectiol>  to  the  one  just  quoted  Locke  al- 
ludes to  the  exaggeration  of  ideas  which  forms  so  common 
a  feature  of  our  mental  actions  during  sleep.  "  It  is  true  " 
IB  says,  "that  we  have  sometimes  instances  of  perception 
tho \r  r,  t,8'eep'  and  rctain  lhe  'nemory  of  hose 
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t  he  dreamed  he  had  made  a  compact  with  the 
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and  commanded  him  to  play  a  solo.     The  devil  did  so,  and 
performed  so  admirably  that  Tartini  awoke  with  the  ex- 
citement produced,  anil  seizing  his  violin  endeavored  to  re- 
peat the  enchanting  air.     Although  he  was  unable  to  do 
this  with  entire  success,  his  efforts  wore  so  far  effectual  that 
he  composed  one  of  the  most  admired  of  his  pieces,  which 
in  recognition  of  its  source  he  called  ''  The  Devil's  Sonata.'' 
Coleridge  gives  the  following  account  of  the  composition  of  • 
the  fragment  KiMn  Klinn:  '•  In  the  summer  of  1797  the 
author,  then  in  ill-health,  had  retired  to  a  lonely  farm- 
house, between  Perbeck  and  Linton  on  the  extreme  confines 
of  Somerset  and  Devonshire.     In  consequence  of  a  slight 
indisposition  an  anodyne  had  been  prescribed,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  reading  the  following  sentence,  or  words  of  the 
same  substance,  in  Purchas's  /'ilyrimcifr  :  -  Here  the  Khan 
Kubla  commanded  a  palace  to  be  built,  and  a  stately  gar- 
den thereunto.     And  thus  ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were 
enclosed  within  a  wall.'     The  author  continued  for  about 
three  hours  in  a  profound  sleep,  at  least  of  the  external 
scn-es,  during  which  time  he  had  the  most  vivid  confidence 
that  he  could  have  composed  not  less  than  from  200  to  300 
lines,  if  that  indeed  can  be  called  a  composition  in  which 
all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel 
production  of  the  corresponding  expression,  without  any  sen- 
sation or  consciousness  of  effort.    On  awakening  heappeared 
to  himself  to  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  whole,  and 
taking  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  instantly  and  eagerly  wrote 
down  the  lines  that  are  here  preserved.    At  this  moment  he 
was  unfortunately  called  out  by  a  person  on  business  from 
Perbeck,  and  detained  by  him  above  an  hour,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  room  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, that  although  he  still  retained  some  vague  and 
dim  recollection  of  the  general  purport  of  the  vision,  yet 
with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  scattered  lines  and 
mages  all  the  rest  had  passed  away  like  the  images  on  the 
surface  of  a  stream  into  which  a  stone  has  been  east,  but, 
alas !  without  the  future   restoration  of  the  latter."     Dr. 
Cromwell,  citing  the  above  instance  of  poetic  inspiration 
during  sleep,  states  that  having,  like  Coleridge,  taken  an 
anodyne  during  a  painful  illness,  he  composed  the  following 
lines  of  poetry,  which  he  wrote  down  within  half  an  hour 
after  awakening.     These  lines,  though  displaying  consider- 
able imagination,  are  not  remarkable  for  any  "other  quality : 
"  Lines  composed  in  Steep  on  the  Night  of  January  S,  1857. 

"  Scene—  Windsor  Forest. 
"  At  a  vista's  end  stood  the  queen  one  day 
Relieved  by  a  sky  of  the  softest  hue; 
It  happened  that  a  wood-mist  risen  new 
Had  made  that  white  which  should  have  been  blue. 
A  sunbeam  sought  on  her  form  to  play  ; 
It  found  a  nook  in  the  bowery  nave, 
Through  which  with  its  golden  stem  to  lave 
And  kiss  the  leaves  of  the  stately  trees 
That  fluttered  and  rustled  beneath  the  breeze : 
But  it  touched  not  her,  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  walk  in  a  white  light  pure  as  heaven." 

In  the  last  two  of  these  instances  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  individuals  were  really  asleep  or  not,  as  the 
opium  or  other  narcotic  taken  is  a  very  disturbing  factor 
in  both  conditions,  and  doubtless  was  the  excitin°-  cause  of 
the  activity  in  the  imagination .  No  more  graphic  account 
the  effects  of  opium  in  arousing  the  imagination  to  its 
highest  pitch  has  been  written  than  that  given  by  De 
Qumcey.  He  says :  "  At  night,  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed, 
vast  processions  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp— friezes 
of  never-ending  stories,  that  to  my  feelings  were  as  sad  and 
solemn  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times  before 
(i.dipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre,  before  Memphis.  And  at 
the  same  time  a  corresponding  change  took  place  in  my 

earns:  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly  opened  and  lighted  up 
nthm  my  brain  which  presented  nightly  spectacles  of  more 
than  earthly  splendor."     And  then,  after  referring  to  the 
various  scenes  of  architectural  magnificence  and  of  beau- 
tiful women  which  his  imagination  conceived,  and  which 

•cioly  recalls  to  our  minds  the  poetical  effusions  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Cromwell,  he  gives  the  details  of  another  dream 
n  which  he  heard  music:  "A  music  of  preparation,  of 
awakening  suspense— a  music  like  the  opening  of  the  Coro- 
nation Anthem,  and  which,  like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a 

It  march,  of  infinite  cavalcades  filing  off,  and  the  tread 
of  innumerable  armies." 

In  reference  to  this  subject  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  relates  the 
following  interesting  case :  »  A  feeble,  sensitive  lad  v,  suffer- 

;  from  a  uterine  affection,  writes  to  us  as  follows  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  three  or  four  sixteenths-of-a-grain  doses 
r  hydrochlorate  of  morphia :  '  After  taking  a  few  doses  of 
morphia,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  extreme  quiet  and  wish  for 
repose,  and  in  closing  my  eyes  visions,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  were  constantly  before  me,  and  as  constantly  chang- 
ng  in  their  aspect— scenes  from  foreign  lands,  lovely 
landscapes,  with  tall,  magnificent  trees  covered  with  droop- 
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iiiLp  foliage,  which  was  blown  gently  against  me  as  I  walked 
ah.iiL'.  Than  in  iill  instant  I  was  in  a  besieged  city  tille'l 
with  armed  men.  I  was  carrying  tin  infant,  which  was 
sn:it<-liert  from  me  by  a  soldier  iiini  killed  upon  the  spot.  A 
Turk  was  standing  by  uilh  a  scimitar  in  his  hand, which  1 
si-l/.ed,  and  attacking  the  man  wlni  hail  killed  the  child,  1 
fought  most  furiously  with  him  and  killed  him.  Then  I 
was  surrounded,  made  prisoner,  carried  before  n  judge 
an. I  accused  ill'  tho  deed ;  but  I  pleaded  my  own  cause 
with  such  a  burst  of  eloquence  (which,  by  the  by,  I  am 
quite  incapable  of  when  in  my  right  mind)  that  judge, 
JIIM.  and  hearers  acquitted  me  at  on™.  Again,  I  was  in 
an  Ka.-lcni  city  \  i.-iting  an  Oriental  lady,  who  entertained 
mo  most  charmingly.  We  xat  together  on  rich  ottomans, 
and  were  regaled  with  supper  and  confectionery.  Then 
came  soft  sounds  of  music  at  a  distaln-c.  while  fountains 
were  playing  and  birds  ringing,  and  dancing-girls  danced 
before  us,  «'\  cry  movement  being  accompanied  by  the 
tinkling  of  silver  bells  attached  to  their  feet,  lint  all  this 
suddenly  changed,  and  I  was  entertaining  the  Oriental 
lady  in  my  own  house,  and  in  order  to  please  her  delicate 
t:iMc  I  Ici'l  i-\  er\  1  liini:  |  ne  pa  red  as  nearly  as  possible  after 
the  fashion  with  which  she  had  so  enchanted  me.  She, 
however,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  asked  for  wine,  and  took 
not  one.  two.  or  three  glasses,  but  drank  freely,  until  at 
bi»t  I  lie. -aine  terrified  that  she  would  have  to  be  carried 
away  intoxicated.  While  considering  what  course  I  had 
better  adopt,  several  English  officers  came  in,  and  she  at 
once  asked  them  to  drink  with  her,  which  so  shocked  my 
sense  of  propriety  that  the  scene  changed  and  I  was  in 
darkness.  Then  I  felt  that  I  was  formed  of  granite,  and 
immovable.  Suddenly,  a  change  came  again  over  me,  and 
I  found  that  I  consisted  of  delicate  and  fragile  baskctwork. 
Then  I  became  a  danseuse,  delighting  an  audience  and 
myself  by  movements  which  scorned  barely  to  touch  the 
earth.  Presently  beautiful  sights  came  before  me — treas- 
ures from  the  depth  of  the  sea,  gems  of  the  brightest 
hues,  gorgeous  shells,  coral  of  the  richest  colors,  spark- 
ling with  drops  of  water  and  hung  with  lovely  seaweed. 
My  eager  glances  could  not  take  in  half  the  beautiful  ob- 
jects that  passed  before  me  during  the  incessant  changes 
the  visions  underwent.  Now  I  was  gazing  upon  antique 
brooches  and  rings  from  buried  cities ;  now  upon  a  series 
of  Egyptian  vases  ;  now  upon  sculptured  woodwork  black- 
ened by  time  ;  and  lastly  I  was  buried  amid  forests  of  tall 
trees,  such  as  I  had  read  of,  but  never  seen.  The  sights 
that  pleased  me  most  I  had  power  to  a  certain  extent  to 
prolong,  and  those  that  displeased  me  I  could  occasionally 
set  aside :  and  I  awoke  myself  to  full  consciousness  once 
or  twice  while  under  the  influence  of  the  morphia  by  an 
angry  exclamation  that  I  would  not  leave  it.  I  did  not 
once  lose  my  personal  identity.'  The  lady  almost  in- 
variably suffers  more  or  less  from  hallucinations  of  tho 
foregoing  character  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  administer 
to  her  an  opiate:  and  on  analyzing  her  visions  she  can 
generally  refer  the  principal  portions  of  them,  notwith- 
standing their  confusion  and  distortion,  to  works  that  she 
has  recently  read." 

Opium  in  certain  doses  increases  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  and  thus  induces  a  condition  very  different  from 
that  of  sleep.  In  this  fact  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
activity  of  the  imagination  us  one  of  its  prominent  effects. 
That  Coleridge  should  have  composed  the  Kub/a  Khan 
under  its  influence  is  in  nowise  remarkable.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  full  influence  of  his  mind  was  ex- 
erted upon  it  after  he  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  that  the 
wild  fancies  excited  by  the  opiate,  and  based  upon  what 
he  had  been  previously  reading,  formed  the  substructure 
of  his  conceptions.  In  any  event,  the  ideas  contained  in 
this  fragment  arc  no  more  fanciful  than  those  which  oc- 
curred to  Do  Quincey  and  the  lady  whose  cose  has  been 
recorded,  nor  are  they  more  impressively  related. 

The  imagination  may  therefore  be  active  during  sleep, 
but  we  have  no  authentic  instance  on  record  that  it  has, 
unaided  by  causes  which  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  intracranial  circulation,  led  to  the  production  of  any 
ideas  which  could  not  be  excelled  by  the  individual  when 
awake. 

That  the  imagination  may  in  its  flights  during  sleep  strike 
upon  fancies  which  are  subsequently  developed  by  the 
reason  into  lucid  and  valuable  ideas,  is  very  probable.  It 
would  be  strange  if,  from  among  the  innumerable  absurd- 
ities and  extravagancies  to  which  it  attains,  something  fit 
to  he  appropriated  by  the  mind  should  not  occasionally  be 
evolved,  and  thus  there  arc  many  instances  mentioned  of 
tho  starting-point  of  important  mental  operations  having 
been  taken  during  sleep.  Some  of  these  may  be  based 
upon  fact,  but  tho  majority  are  probably  of  the  clas-  of 
those  just,  specified,  or  occurred  at  an  age  of  the  world 
when  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  exercised  a  greater  power 
over  men's  minds  than  it  does  at  tho  present  day. 


All  regards  the  memory  in  sleep,  it  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercised to  a  considerable  extent.  In  fact,  whatever  sign 
of  activity  the  mind  may  then  exhibit  in  based  upon  i 
the  recollection  of  which  has  been  retained,  lint  (here  is 
more  or  less  error  mingled  with  a  small  amount  of  truth. 
The  unbridled  imagination  of  the  sleeper  so  distorts  the. 
simplest  circumstances  as  to  render  tiicir  recognition  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  thus  it  scarcely  if  ever 
happens  that  events  arc  reproduced  during  sleep  exactly 
as  they  would  be  recalled  by  the  mind  of  the  individual 
when  awake.  Frequently,  also,  recent  events  which  have 
made  a  strong  impres.-ion  on  our  minds  arc  forgotten,  as 
when,  for  instance,  we  dream  of  seeing  and  conversing 
with  persons  not  long  dead.  And  yet  there  are  many  in- 
stances on  record  of  knowledge  which  had  passed  out  of 
tho  mind  being  reacquirod  during  sleep.  Thus,  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  states  that  the  Connies.-  >\,-  Laval,  while  asleep  in  the 
course  of  a  severe  illness,  spoke  in  a  language  which  no 
one  around  her  but  an  old  Breton  nurse  understood.  The 
countess  had  in  her  childhood  passed  several  years  in 
Jirittany,  but  had  entirely  forgotten  the  language. 

The  judgment  is  frequently  exorcised  w  Inn  we  arc  asleep, 
but  almost  invariably  in  a  perverted  manner.  In  fact,  we 
sratvely  ever  estimate  tho  events  or  circumstances  which 
appear  to  occur  in  our  dreams  at  their  real  value,  and  very 
rarely  form  correct  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  High- 
minded  and  honorable  men  do  not  scruple  during  sleep  to 
sanction  the  most  atrocious  acts,  or  to  regard  with  com- 
plaisance ideas  which  in  their  waking  moments  would  fill 
them  with  horror.  Delicate  and  refined  women  will  coolly 
enter  upon  a  career  of  crime,  and  the  minds  of  hardened 
villains  are  filled  with  the  most  elevated  and  noble  senti- 
ments. The  deeds  which  we  imagine  we  perform  in  our 
sleep  are  generally  inadequate  to  or  in  excess  of  what  the 
apparent  occasion  requires,  and  we  lose  so  entirely  the 
ideas  of  probability  and  possibility  that  no  preposterous 
vision  appears  otherwise  than  as  perfectly  natural  and 
correct.  Thus,  a  physician  dreamed  that  he  had  been 
transformed  into  a  monolith  which  stood  grandly  and 
alone  in  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara,  and  had  so  stood  for 
ages  while  generation  after  generation  wasted  and  melted 
away  around  him.  Although  unconscious  of  having  or- 
gans of  sense,  this  column  of  granite  saw  the  mountains 
growing  bald  with  age,  the  forests  drooping  with  decay, 
and  the  moss  and  ivy  creeping  around  its  crumbling  base. 
But  although  in  this  instance  there  was  some  conception 
of  time,  as  shown  in  tho  associations  of  the  evidence  of 
decay  with  the  lapse  of  years,  there  is  in  general  no  cor- 
rect idea  on  this  subject.  The  following  example,  detailed 
by  La  valet  tc  as  occurring  to  him  while  in  prison,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  this  statement:  "One  night,  while  I  was  asleep, 
the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  struck  twelve  and  awoke 
me.  I  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the  sentry,  but  I  fell 
asleep  again  immediately.  In  this  sleep  I  dreamed  that  I 
was  standing  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  a  melancholy  dark- 
ness spread  around  me;  all  was  still;  nevertheless,  a  slow 
and  uncertain  sound  soon  arose.  All  of  a  sudden  I  per- 
ceived at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  and  advancing  toward 
me,  a  troop  of  cavalry — the  men  and  horses,  however,  all 
flayed.  The  men  held  torches  in  their  hands,  the  red  of 
which  illuminated  faces  without  skin,  and  bloody  muscles. 
Their  hollow  eyes  rolled  fearfully  in  their  sockets,  their 
mouths  opened  from  ear  to  ear,  and  helmets  of  hanging 
flesh  covered  their  hideous  faces.  The  horses  dragged 
along  their  own  skins  in  the  kennels,  which  ran  with  blood. 
Pale  and  dishevelled  women  appeared  and  disappeared  at 
the  windows  in  dismal  silence;  low,  inarticulate  groans 
filled  the  air,  and  I  remained  in  the  street  alone,  petrified 
with  horror  and  deprived  of  strength  sufficient  to  seek  my 
safety  in  flight.  This  horrible  troop  continued  passing 
along  rapidly  in  a  gallop,  and  casting  frightful  looks  upon 
me.  Their  march  continued,  I  thought,  for  five  hours,  and 
they  were  follov.'ed  by  an  immense  number  of  artillery 
wagons  full  of  bleeding  corpses,  whose  limbs  still  quiv- 
ered; a  disgusting  smell  of  blood  and  bitumen  almost 
choked  me.  At  length  the  iron  gates  of  the  prison  shut- 
ting with  great  force  awoke  me  again.  I  made  my  re- 
peater strike:  it  was  no  more  than  midnight;  so  that  the 
horrible  phantasmagoria  had  lasted  no  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes — that  is  to  say,  the  time  necessary  for  re- 
lieving the  sentry  and  shutting  the  gate.  The  cold  wag 
severe  and  the  watchword  short.  The  next  day  the  turn- 
key confirmed  my  calculations.  I  nevertheless  do  not  re- 
member a  single  event  in  my  life  the  duration  of  which 
I  have  been  able  more  exactly  to  calculate,  of  which  the  de- 
tails are  more  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory,  and  of 
which  I  preserve  a  more  perfect  consciousness."  No  in- 
stance can  more  strikingly  exemplify  aberrations  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  than  the  above.  There  was  no  aston- 
ishment felt  at  the  horror  experienced,  but  all  the  impos- 
sible events  which  appeared  to  be  taking  place  were  ac- 
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copied  aa  facts  which  might  have  occurred  in  the  regula 
order  of  nature1. 

.My  opinion,  therefore,  is.  that  during  sleep  the  powo 
of  bringing  the  judgment  into  action  is  suspended.     W 
,1.,  ,i  ,t  a.-inally  ios,-  the  power  of  arriving  at  a  deoilioi 
but  we  cannot  c\cr<  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  accordanc 
with  the  piinaiple*  of  truth  and  correct  reasoning.     A 
opinion  may  therefore  be  formed  during  sleep,  but  it  i 
likely  I  •  I"-  wrong  than  right;  and  no  efl'ort  that  w 
BUI  make  "ill  .-liable  us  to  distinguish  the  false  from  th 
true,  at  to  discriminate  between  the  possible  and  the  im 
pantbto.     That  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  judgment,  whic' 
when  we  arc  awake  is  pre-eminently  our  guide,  can  n 
loniror  <lircet  us  aright.     The  stores  of  experience  go  fo 
It,  and  the  mind  accepts  as  truth  whatever  prepos 
lerou-  idea  the  imagination  pre-cnts  to  it.      We  are  not  en 
tirelv  i.-nil.-i-ed  incapable  of  judging,  as  some  authors  assert 
but  the  poucr  to  pen-eive  the.  logical  force  of  circumstances 
them  at  their  true  value,  and  to  eliminate  error  from 
our  irn-nt  .1  pro.-c^scs,  is  altogether  arrested,  and  we  arriv- 
al absurd  conclusion*  from  impossible  premises. 

lint  thc:c  is  no  doubt  that  at  times  the  faculty  of judg 
ment  is  suspended  as  regards  some  parts  of  our  menta 
operations  during  sleep,  and  this  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
are  not  capable  of  rero^ni zing  our  own  individuality.  Thus 
it  i«  related  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a 
contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was  very 
much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  opponent  had  th 
better  of  him.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  may  mark  here  Hi 
effect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection;  for 
had  not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  seen  that 
the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  superiority 
I  felt  myself  depressed,  was  as  much  furnished  by  me  as 
that  which  I  thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  charac- 
ter." Van  (ireuz  dreamt  that  he  could  not  answer  questions 
to  which  his  neighbor  gave  correct  responses.  An  interest- 
ing case  in  which  the  judgment  was  still  more  at  fault  has 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge.  Mrs.  C.  dreamed  that  she 
\\ri-  Sa\  onarula,  and  that  she  was  preaching  to  a  vast  as- 
sembly in  Florence.  Among  the  audience  was  a  lady  whom 
she  at  once  recognized  to  be  her  own  self.  As  Savonarola 
she  was  delighted  at  this  discovery,  for  she  reflected  that 
she  was  well  acquainted  with  all  Mrs.  C.'s  peculiarities  and 
faults  of  character,  and  would  therefore  be  enabled  to  give 
special  emphasis  to  them  in  the  sermon.  She  did  this  so 
very  effectively  that  Mrs.  C.  burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears, 
and  with  the  emotion  thus  excited  the  lady  awoke.  It  was 
some  time  before  she  was  able  to  disentangle  her  mixed-up 
individualities.  When  she  became  fully  awake,  she  per- 
ceived that  the  arguments  she  had  employed  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  herself  were  puerile  iii  the  extreme,  and 
were  directed  against  characteristics  which  formed  no  part 
of  her  mental  organization,  and  against  offences  which  she 
hod  not  committed. 

Why  the  judgment  is  not  properly  exercised  during  sleep 
i  do  not  know.   Dr.  Philip  believes  that  in  this  condition 
ideas  flow  so  rapidly  that  they  are  not  submitted  to  the  full 
power  of  the  judgment,  and  that  hence  the  absurdity  which 
characterizes  them  is  not  perceived.     But  this  explanation 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  for  a  merely  swift  succession 
ideas  is  no  very  serious  bar  to  correct  judgment,  and 
when  the  thoughts  are  as  preposterous  as  those  which  so 
often  occur  in  dreams,  they  present  no  obstacle  at  all  to  a 
>er  estimation  of  them  by  the  healthy  mind.   The  cause 
probably  resides  in  some  alteration  in  the  circulation  of  the 
1   m  that  part  of  the  brain  which  presides  over  the 
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ludgment.  whereby  its  power  is  suspended  and  the  iraagi- 
ation  left  free  to  fill  the  mind  with  its  incongruous  and 
fantastic  images. 

As  regards  the  will,  we  find  very  opposite  opinions  en- 
tertained relative  to  its  activity  ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
ware,  appears  to  have  had  correct  views  upon  the  subject 
'.h?^!r?.'nt"  a  fu»  d~°"  of  t^  views  enL 
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nsion  of  the  nature  of  the  will  it  is  no 
at  Darwin's  ideas  01    " 


dered  still  more  difficult  from  the  fact  that  though  he  re- 
peatedly states  that  volition  is  entirely  suspended  during 
sleep,  he  yet  in  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  quotation 
makes  an  individual  awake  by  the  gradual  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  will,  and  then  in  the  last  part  of  the  same 
paragraph  asserts  that  volition  is  incapable  of  action  till 
sleep  is.  over. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  contends  that  during  sleep  the  power 
of  volition  is  not  suspended,  but  that  those  operations  of 
the  mind  and  body  which  depend  on  volition  cease  to  be 
exercised.     In  his  opinion,  the  will  loses  its  influence  over 
all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  in  consequence  of 
some   physical  alteration   in  the   system   which  we  shall 
never  probably  be  able  to  explain.     A  very  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  al- 
together mistaken  the  nature  of  sleep.     There  is  no  evi- 
dence   to    support   his  view    that   the    body    is   not   sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  will  during  sleep.     No  change 
whatever  is  induced  by  this  condition  in   the  nerves  or 
muscles  of  the  organism.     The  first  are  just  as  capable  as 
ever  of  conducting  the  nervous  fluid,  and  the  muscles  do 
not  lose  any  of  their  contractile  power.     The  reason  why 
voluntary  movements  are  not  performed   during  sleep  is 
simply  because  the  will  docs  not  act.     And  Mr.  Stewart  is 
again   wrong  in   asserting  that  volition  is  not  then  sus- 
pended.    We  do  not  will  any  actions  when  we  are  asleep: 
we  imagine  we  do,  and  that  is  all.     The  difficulties   which 
encompass  us  when  we  sleep  are,  it  must  be  recollected, 
purely  imaginary,  and  the  efforts  we  make  to  escape  from 
them  are  likewise  the  products  of  the  fancy.     Herein  lies 
the  main  error  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  committed.     He  ap- 
pears to  accept  the  dream  for  a  reality,  and  to  regard  the 
seeming  volitions  which  occur  in  it  as  actual  facts,  whereas 
they  are  all  entirely  fictitious.     An  example  will  serve  to 
make  this  point  still  clearer.     Not  long  since  I  dreamed  that 
I  stood  upon  a  very  high  perpendicular  table-land,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flowed  a  river.     I  thought  I  experienced  an 
irresistible  desire  to  approach  the  brink  and  to  look  down. 
Had  I  been  awake,  such  a  wish  would  have  been  the  very 
last  to  enter  my  mind,  for  I  have  an  instinctive  dread  of 
standing  on  a  height.     I  dreamed  that  I  threw  myself  on 
my  face  and  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.     I  looked 
down  at  the  stream,  which  scarcely  appeared  to  be  as  wide 
as  my  hand,  so  great  was  the  altitude  upon  which  I  was 
jlacod.     As  I  looked  I  felt  an  overpowering  impulse  to 
crawl  still  farther  and  to  throw  myself  into  the  water  be- 
'ow.     I  imagined  that  I  endeavored  with  all  my  will  to  re- 
iist  this  force,  which  appeared  to  be  acting  by  'means  alto- 
;ether  external  to  my  organism.      My  efforts,   however, 
vere  all  in  vain.     I  could  not  control  my  movements,  and 
gradually  I  was  urged  farther  and  farther  over  the  brink, 
ill  at  last  I  went  down  into  the  abyss  below.     As  I  struck 
'he  water  I  awoke  with  a  start.     During  my  imaginary 
truggles  I  thought  I  experienced  all  the  emotions  which 
uch  an  event,  if  real,  would  have  excited,  and  I  was  pain- 
"ully  conscious  of  my  utter  inability  to  escape  from  the 
seril  of  my  situation.     Here  were  circumstances  such  as, 
according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  demonstrate  the  activity  of  the 
volition,  but  at  the  same  time  show  its  inability  to  act  upon 
he  body.     But  clearly  they  show  no  such  tiling,  for  the 
raagmary  volition  was  to  refrain  from  crawling  over  a 
irccipice  which  did  not  exist,  and  over  which  therefore  I 
vas  not  hanging.     Such  an  act  of  the  will,  if  real,  could 
ot,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  situa- 
lon,  have  been  carried  out;  the  volition  was  just  as  ima^- 
nary  as  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  dream. 
Again,  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  imaginary  acts 
r  the  will  are  not  executed  during  sleep ;  and  hence  it 
ppuld  follow  from  Mr.  Stewart's  argument  that  the  power 
the  will  over  the  body  is  not  then  suspended.     Assum- 
ng  tor  a  moment  that  the  volitions  of  sleep  arc  real,  as 
«r.  Stewart  supposes,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  sat- 
sfactonly  performed,  it  results  from  his  line  of  reasoning 
hat  the  will  has  power  over  the  body  during  sleep.     Every 
ne  who  has  dreamed  has  at  times  had  his  will  carried  out 

0  his  entire  satisfaction.     He  lias  ridden  horses  when  pur- 
ted,  and  has  urged  them  forward  with  whip  and  spur  so 
5  to  escape  from  his  enemies ;  or  he  has  executed  the  most 
urpnsmg  feats  both  with  his  mind  and  bodv,  and  has  pcr- 
ormed  voluntary  deeds  which  have  excited  the  admiration 

1  all    beholders.     Such  acts  are  of  course  entirely  the 
•oouct  ot    the  imagination,  and  all  the  volitions  which 

ccompany  them  have  no  firmer  basis  than  the  unbridled 
ancy;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Stewart,  they  would  be  evi- 
ence  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  the"bodv-u  power 
hich  in  reality  does  not  exist;  not,  however,  as  Mr.  Stew- 
•t  supposes,  from  any  impediments  in  the  nerves  or  mus- 
es, but  because  it  is  never  exerted 

So  far  as  relates  to  movements  performed  during  sleep, 
ch  as  turning  m  bed  and  assuming  more  comfortable 
'Sitions,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  will. 
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They  arc  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  an 
n  (lint  is  ne\  er  nt  rest,  and  the  functions  of  \vhich 
were  not  known  as  well  when  Dr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Stewart 
wrote  as  they  are  now.  The  same  is  true  of  mure  complex 
anil  longer-continued  actions,  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned of  individuals  riding  on  horseback,  or  c\  en  walking, 
during  sleep.  The  theory  that  the  will  is  in  action  during 
sleep  is  therefore,  to  my  mind,  untenable.  It  has  probably 
hail  its  origin  in  the  idcii  that  confounds  it  with  desire, 
from  which  it  ditl'crs  so  markedly  that  it.  seems  strange  the 
distinction  should  ever  fail  to  be  made.  Locke  points  out 
very  clearly  the  dia'crcnces  between  the  two  faculties.  In 
fact,  they  may  be  ex. Tied  iii  directly  opposite  ways.  Desiro 
often  precedes  volition  :  but  we  all  at  times  will  acts  which 
are  contrary  to  our  desire,  and  desire  to  perform  others 
which  we  are  unable  to  will.  That  desire  is  manifested 
during  sleep  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  Mr.  Stewart,  al- 
though insisting  as  he  does  on  the  distinction  between  this 
faculty  and  volition,  confounds  them  in  his  remarks  already 
referred  to.  A  person  suffering  from  nightmare  has  a  most 
intense  desire  to  escape  from  his  imaginary  troubles.  In 
mv  own  dream,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  my 
desire  to  restrain  myself  from  crawling  over  the  precipice 
was  exc  :ted  to  the  utmost,  but  the  will  could  not  bo  brought 
into  action.  Darwin,  when  he  says  that  in  nightmare  "  the 
</'*//•»•  of  moving  the  body  is  painfully  exerted,  but  the 
power  of  nn'1-in'f  it  in  million  is  incapable  of  action  till 
we  awake,"  makes  the  proper  distinction  between  desire 
and  will,  but,  as  I  have  already  shown,  confounds  the  latter 
with  another  very  different  faculty. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  bo  scon  that 
during  sleep  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  mind  are  dif- 
ferently affected.  (I)  Feeling,  embracing  sensation  and 
emotion,  is  suspended  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  but 
is  in  full  action  as  regards  the  second.  We  do  not  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  or  enjoy  the  sense  of  touch  in  sleep,  al- 
though the  brain  may  be  aroused  into  activity,  and  wo  may 
awake  through  the  excitations  conveyed  to  it  by  the  special 
senses.  The  emotions  have  full  play,  unrestrained  by  the 
will,  and  governed  only  by  the  imagination.  (2)  The  will 
or  volition  is  entirely  suspended.  (3)  The  thought  or  in- 
tellect is  variously  affected  in  its  different  powers.  The 
imagination  is  active,  and  the  memory  may  be  exercised 
to  a  great  extent,  but  the  judgment,  perception,  conception, 
abstraction,  and  reason  are  weakened,  and  sometimes  alto- 
gether lost. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  make  sleep  necessary  to  the  system,  and 
which  are  in  force  in  all  organic  things,  whether  plants  or 
vegetables.  The  state  of  general  repose  which  accompanies 
sleep  is  of  especial  value  to  the  organism  in  allowing  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervous  tissue  to  go  on  at  a  greater  rate 
than  its  destructive  metamorphosis.  The  same  effect  is  of 
course  produced  upon  the  other  structures  of  the  body,  but 
this  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  regards  them,  for 
while  we  are  awake  they  all  obtain  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  rest.  Even  those  actions  which  are  most  con- 
tinuous, such  as  respiration  and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart, 
have  distinct  periods  of  suspension.  Thus,  after  the  con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the 
heart  there  is  an  interval  during  which  the  organ  is  at  rest. 
This  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  time  requisite  to  make 
one  pulsation  and  begin  another.  During  six  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  the  heart  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  complete 
repose.  If  we  divide  the  respiratory  act  into  three  equal 
parts,  one  will  be  occupied  in  inspiration,  one  in  expira- 
tion, and  the  other  by  a  period  of  quiescence.  During 
eight  hours  of  the  day,  therefore,  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion and  the  lungs  are  inactive.  And  so  with  several 
glands,  each  has  its  time  for  rest;  and  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  none,  even  during  our  most  untiring  waking  mo- 
ments, are  kept  in  continued  action.  But  for  the  brain 
there  is  no  rest  except  during  sleep,  and  even  this  condition 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  of  comparative  repose.  So 
long  as  an  individual  is  awake  there  is  not  a  single  second 
of  his  life  (luring  which  the  brain  is  altogether  inactive, 
and  even  while  he  is  deprived  by  sleep  of  the  power  of 
volition  nearly  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind  is  capable 
of  being  exercised,  and  several  of  them — as  the  imagination 
and  memory,  for  instance — are  sometimes  carried  to  a  state 
of  exaltation  not  ordinarily  reached  by  direct  and  volun- 
tary effort.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  the 
brain  are  not  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  that  thus 
some  slight  measure  of  repose  is  afforded,  it  would  prob- 
ahly  be  impossible  for  the  organ  to  maintain  itself  in  a 
state  of  integrity.  During  wakefulness,  therefore,  the  brain 
is  continually  in  action,  though  this  action  is  not  always 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  us  conscious  of  its  perform- 
ance. A  great  deal  of  the  power  of  the  brain  is  expended 
in  the  continuance  of  functional  operations  necessary  to 
our  well-being.  During  sleep  these  are  altogether  arrested 


as  regards  some,  or  else  materially  retarded  in  force  and 
frequency  so  tar  as  others  are  cmi'-ei  neil. 

Many  instances  of  what  Dr.  i'arpenter  very  happily 
calls  ••  unconscious  cerebration  "  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader.  We  frequently  find  suggestions  occurring  to 
us  suddenly. — suggestions  which  could  only  have  arisen  as 
the  result  of  a  train  of  ideas  passing  through  our  minds, 
but  of  which  we  have  heen  unconscious.  Thi-  function 
of  the  brain  continues  in  sleep,  but  not  with  so  much  tmce 
as  during  wakefulness.  The  movements  of  the  heart,  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  and  of  other  organs  which  per- 
form cither  dynamic  or  secretory  functions  are  all  ren- 
dered less  active  by  sleep,  and  during  this  condition  the 
nervous  system  generally  obtains  the  repose  which  its 
ceaseless  activity  during  our  periods  of  wakefulness  so  im- 
peratively demands.  Sleep  is  thus  necessary  in  order  that 
the  body,  and  especially  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
may  bo  renovated  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  by  use  has  lost  its  normal  cha- 
racteristics. For  the  substance  of  this  organ  is  consumed 
by  every  thought,  by  every  action  of  the  will,  by  every 
sound  that  is  heard,  by  every  object  that  is  seen,  by  every 
odor  that  is  smelled,  by  every  pleasurable  or  painful  sen- 
sation; and  so  each  instant  of  our  lives  witnesses  the 
decay  of  some  portion  of  its  mass,  and  the  formation  of 
new  material  to  take  its  place.  When  wo  are  awake,  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  but  when  we  sleep,  the 
balance  is  restored.  If  we  do  not  sleep,  we  are  burning  our 
candle  at  both  ends,  and  we  arc  in  the  position  of  the 
spendthrift,  whose  receipts  not  being  sufficient  for  his  ex- 
travagances, makes  inroads  upon  his  capital.  For  him 
financial,  for  us  intellectual  bankruptcy,  is  not  far  distant. 

As  to  the  immediate  causes  of  sleep,  it  was  formerly  al- 
most uniformly  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  brain,  but  recent  investigations  instituted 
by  Mr.  Durham  and  myself,  independently  of  each  other, 
have  established  the  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  physiologists 
that  sleep  is  the  direct  consequence  of  a  diminished  amount 
of  blood  in  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  and  that  unless  this 
diminution  takes  place  sleep  is  impossible.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  experiments  in  their  entirety,  though  inter- 
esting, would  lead  us  too  far  into  technical  grounds. 
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W.  A.  HAMMOND. 

Sleep'er,  a  name  given  to  several  fishes :  (1)  At  some 
points  in  New  England  (e.  g.  Marblehead,  according  to 
Lesucur)  it  is  applied  to  the  Somtiiomi  microcephalua,  a 
shark  belonging  to  the  family  Scymnida) :  this  is  distin- 
guishable by  the  absence  of  an  anal  fin,  the  nearly  equal 
length  of  the  dorsals  (which  have  no  spines),  and  the 
oblique  truncate  lower  teeth :  it  attains  a  length  sometimes 
of  twenty-five  feet  or  more,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic,  descending  on  tho  American  side  as  far 
southward  as  Cape  Cod.  (2)  On  the  coasts  of  Florida  and 
Jamaica  it  is  bestowed  on  the  (j  inglymoittoma  cirrattim, 
also  a  shark,  but  belonging  to  a  peculiar  family,  the 
Ginglymostomida?,  and  distinguished  by  the  position  of 
the  first  dorsal  behind  the  ventrals,  and  the  teeth,  which 
are  in  many  rows,  each  tooth  having  a  strong  median 
cusp,  and  one  or  two  much  smaller  ones  on  each  side.  The 
species  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  nearly  ten  feet.  (3) 
In  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands  the  same  name  is 
given  to  species  of  the  gobivid  sub-family  Elcatridina; ; 
these  are  rather  small  fishes  (rarely  much  if  at  all  exceed- 
ing a  foot  in  length),  of  an  elongated  form,  and  recogniz- 
able by  the  development  of  two  quite  widely-separated 
dorsals,  the  first  of  which  has  six  slender  spines,  and  the 
thoracic  ventrals,  which  have  each  a  spine  and  five  rays, 
tho  inner  half  of  which  are  longest.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sleep'ing  Bear,  tp.,  Leelenaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  340. 

Sleep  of  Plants,  the  diurnal  or  nocturnal  suspension 
of  some  of  the  vegetative  functions.  It  is  not  to  be  eon- 
founded  with  tho  annual  rest  from  functional  activity 
which  characterizes  most  perennial  plants.  Tho  latter  is 
analogous  to  hibernation,  tho  former  to  the  true  sleep  of 
animals.  The  sleep  of  plants  is  sometimes  evinced  by  the 
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SLEEPY  CREEK— SLOANE. 


closure  of  petals  and  the  drooping  or  other  chang< ,  of po- 
«itmn  ,n  the  leaves.     (The  dilH-rcnces  in  some  ol  the  tune 
iom")  a"  'n ills  3  plants  l,v  .lay  and  those  occurring  by 
ui,rh,  ,„•<•  noticed  in  the  KKSI-IIIATION  IN  PLANTS.) 
Slc-i-py  Creek,  tp.,  Morgan  co..  West  Va.     P.  374. 


5  hotel*.     P.  about  500.      J.  W.  TAYLOR,  ED.  "  ARGUS." 
Sleepy  Hole,  tp.,  Xansemond  co.,  Va.     P.  2112. 
Sleep*'  Hollow,  tp.,  Uarnwcll  co.,  S.  C.     ] 


n.  10  *.   a,j  .„(,.-. 

ttled  afterward,  having  embraced  the  Re- 


formation,  Ml  professor  of  law  at  Strasbourg;  was  ap- 
pointed historiographer  by  the  princes  of  the  Mnalkaldian 
League ;  represented  the  city  of  Strasbourg  at  the  Council 
,,t  front  1>.  in  Strasbourg  Oct.  31,  1556.  His  De  Staff 
Kellijiani'  '•'  U,  :,,:,!, !:,-••.  Carol,,  Qu'nito  Cmare,  Commen- 
Inri!  (Strasbourg,  1555).  best  cd.  by  Am.  Eudo  (3  vols., 
Frankfort,  1785).  gives  a  history  of  the  Reformation  from 
1517  to  1556,  and  is  distinguished  both  for  the  impartiality 
of  its  view  and  for  the  elegance  of  its  style.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Edmund  Bohun  in  1689,  under  the 
title  General  'Hitloni  of  the  Reformation  lieynn  in  Germany 
I,,/  Mania  Luther,  lie  also  wrote  De  quatuor  Sammu  Im- 
periin  (1556;  often  reprinted)  and  Snmma  Doctrine  Pla- 
touii  de  ReptMica  et  de  Leyibu*  (1548). 

Slem'mer  (ADAM  J.),  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  in 
1828;  was  graduated  from  the  IT.  S.  Military  Academy 
July  1,  1850,  when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  artillery ;  first  lieutenant  1854.  Served  a  short  cam- 
paign in  Florida  against  the  Seminoles  1850-51 ;  on  fron- 
tier duty  in  California  1851-54.  Detailed  for  duty  at  West 
Point  in  1855,  he  served  as  assistant  professor  of  geography 
and  history  a  year,  and  of  mathematics  1856-59.  In  the 
latter  year  he  returned  to  his  company,  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
S.  C.,  and  in  1860  was  transferred  to  Florida,  where,  in 
1861,  he  commanded  the  small  body  of  U.  S.  troops  in  Pcn- 
eacola  harbor,  occupying  with  them  Fort  Barrancas  and 
the  neighboring  feeble  Barracks,  which,  upon  intelligence 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Pensacola  navy-yard  reaching  him, 
he  transferred  (Jan.  10)  to  Fort  Pickens,  opposite;  which 
prompt  action  prevented  the  seizure  of  that  important  work 
fay  the  seceding  States  (see  FORT  BARRANCAS  and  FORT 
PICKENS),  and  which  he  held  until  reinforced  in  April, 
when  superseded  in  command  by  Col.  Harvey  Brown.  On 
May  4  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  16th  Infantry,  and 
ordered  to  New  York  harbor;  was  engaged  in  recruiting 
his  regiment  July-August,  then  acting  inspector-general 
of  the  department  of  the  Ohio  until  November,  when  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  take  leave  of  absence.  Returning 
to  duty  in  May,  1862,  he  was  attached  to  Gen.  Buell's  army, 
and  participated  in  the  siege  of  Corinth  and  in  the  subse- 
quent movement  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  to  the  relief  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  31,  where  severely  wounded  and  in- 
capacitated from  further  active  service  in  the  field.  From 
July,  1863,  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  as  president 
of  an  examining  board.  In  Aug.,  1865,  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  resumed  his  regular  army 
commission,  at  that  date  lieutenant-colonel  4th  Infantry. 
For  gallantry  at  Murfreesboro'  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  during  the 
war  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  In  enfeebled  health  he 
served  on  garrison  duty  until  Oct.,  1866,  when  placed  on 
board  duty.  D.  at  Fort  Laramie  Oct.  7,  1868. 

Sleswick.    See  SCHLESWIO. 

Sley'dinge,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, manufactures  linen,  leather,  candles,  mustard,  and 
vinegar.  P.  5797. 

Slick'ensides,  a  peculiar  polished  and  striated  sur- 
face found  commonly  on  the  wall-rocks  of  mineral  veins  or 
faults,  and  where  slate,  shale,  coal,  and  other  fine  mate- 
rials have  been  crumpled  and  folded  by  pressure.  Not  un- 
frequently  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a 'concretion,  shell,  or 
nut  lying  in  an  argillaceous  rock  of  which  the  particles 
have  been  moved  on  each  other  with  great  force,  shows 
the  polished  striated  surface  to  which  this  name  has  been 
given.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Slidell'  (JonN).b.  in  New  York  City  about  1793;  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  1810;  settled  at  New  Orleans, 
where  he  became  a  distinguished  lawyer;  0.  S.  district 
attorney  1829-33;  member  of  Congress  1S43-45;  appointed 
minister  to  Mexico  1845,  but  not  received  by  the  Mexican 


government;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1853-61 ;  withdrew  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  the  secession  of  his  State,  winch  he  had  done 
much  to  promote;  sailed  fur  Europe  as  commissioner  of  the 
Confederate  government  to  France;  was  taken  from  the 
Trent  with  Mason,  Nov.  8,  1861,  but  given  up  Jan.  1,  1862, 
and  resided  in  England  until  his  death,  at  London  July 
29,  1871. 

Sliding  Rule,  an  instrument  for  solving  arithmetical, 
trigonometrical,  and  other  problems  with  approximate  ac- 
curacy. Several  forms  are  made,  but  that  invented  by  the 
Rev.  William  Oughtred  (1573-1660)  is  the  best  known. 
The  rule  is  chiefly  used  in  gauging,  in  measuring  timber, 
etc.  It  consists  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which  slides  on  the 
other.  Each  is  marked  with  certain  figures ;  and  when  a 
given  number  on  one  piece  corresponds  in  position  to  a 
•riven  number  on  the  other,  their  product  or  other  function 
'fs  i-ecn  at  once  by  inspection.  The  sliding  rule  may  be 
constructed  with  various  scales,  each  adapted  to  some  par- 
ticular use. 

Sli'go,  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Connaught,  bor- 
ders N.  on  the  Atlantic,  comprises  an  area  of  721  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  E.  and  N.  E. ;  Trushmorc 
rises  to  the  height  of  2072  feet.  The  western  part  is  level, 
the  soil  mostly  consisting  of  a  light  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam,  interspersed  with  patches  of  bog.  There  are,  how- 
ever, districts  with  a  deep  and  rich  soil  well  adapted  for 
tillage.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation,  especially 
cattle-breeding  and  dairy-farming.  Some  coarse  woollen 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  and  fishing  is  occasionally  carried 
on.  P.  180,809  in  1841,  128,510  in  1851,  124,845  in  1861, 
115,493  in  1871.  Between  1851  and  1X72,  27,608  persons 
emigrated.  Of  the  present  pop.,  43,219  are  unable  to  read 
or  write.  Principal  town,  Sligo. 

SligO,  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Sligo, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  charming  scenery,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Sligo,  has  a  good  harbor.  Its  manufactures  are 
not  important,  but  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
flour,  meal,  butter,  provisions,  and  yarn.  P.  9340. 

Sling,  a  simple  contrivance  for  hurling  missiles,  con- 
sists of  a  small  disk  of  leather  pierced  by  a  hole  and  sus- 
pended by  one,  two,  or  three  strings,  say  a  yard  long.  A 
stone  or  other  missile  is  placed  upon  the  leathern  disk,  and 
then  whirled  rapidly  about  for  a  time,  when  one  of  the 
strings  is  dropped  from  the  hand  at  the  proper  instant,  and 
the  missile  is  sent  with  great  force  through  the  air.  The 
ancient  Greek  light-armed  troops  used  the  sling  (o-^crSiivi) ; 
Lat.  /undo),  often  with  a  plummet  of  lead  instead  of  a 
Btone.  These  bullets  are  well  known  to  antiquarians.  They 
frequently  bear  the  word  AE3AI,  "Take  this,"  or  some 
similar  word.  The  Persians,  Achasans,  Acarnanians,  and 
especially  the  Balearians,  were  famous  slingers.  The  latter 
used  either  hand  ;  and  we  are  told  that  parents  obliged 
their  sons  to  strike  their  food  down  with  the  fling  from  a 
pole  where  it  was  hung  before  they  were  allowed  to  eat  it. 
Hence  their  great  skill.  As  late  as  1686  British  gren- 
adiers were  armed  with  slings. 

Slippery  Rock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.    P.  879. 

Slippery  Rock,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  1778. 

Sloan  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Lisburn,  near  Belfast,  Ireland, 
Dec.  25,  1817 ;  was  taken  to  America  in  infancy,  arriving 
in  New  York  in  1819;  received  a  common-school  educa- 
tion ;  held  several  local  offices  in  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1855  was  elected  president  of  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co., 
holding  that  office  for  about  ten  years.  Subsequently  for 
two  years  he  acted  as  commissioner  of  the  "  trunk  lines  " 
of  railroad  to  the  West,  as  general  arbitrator  of  competitive 
disputes ;  in  1863  was  elected  president  of  Delaware  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  which  position  he  now 
holds.  He  is  also  president  of  Marquette  Houghton  and 
Ontonagon  R.  R.  of  Michigan  and  International  and  Great 
Northern  R.  R.  of  Texas.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Sloane  (Sir  HANS),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Killyleagh, 
county  Down,  Ireland,  Apr.  16,  1660;  became  a  distin- 
guished physician  at  London ;  went  to  Jamaica  in  1687  as 
physician  to  the  governor,  the  duke  of  Albemarle;  made 
there  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  other  objects  of  sci- 
entific interest;  became  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  1694,  and  retained  that  post  thirty-six  years ;  was 
influential,  as  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  reviving 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  as  the  organ  of  that  body, 
and  edited  it  for  many  years  ;  was  made  physician-general 
to  the  army  and  a  baronet  1716  ;  became  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  1719,  of  the  Royal  Society  1727,  and 
physician  to  the  king  in  the  latter  year.  D.  in  Chelsea 
Jan.  11,  1753.  Author  of  The  Natural  History  of  Jamaica 
(2  vols.  folio,  1707-25)  and  various  other  publications.  His 
magnificent  library  and  collections  of  botany  and  natural 
history  were,  in  accordance  with  his  will,  sold  to  the  nation 
for  £20,000,  a  sum  considered  to  represent  not  more  than  a 
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fourth  of  their  value.  The  Sloano  collections  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  British  Museum. 

Sloan's,  (p.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2206. 

Sloan's  Station,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.,  on 
Ohio  Hivcr  and  on  Hiver  division  of  Cleveland  uiid  Pitts- 
burg  K.  K.  1>.  170. 

Sloat  (JOHN  DHAKB),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  17SO;  en- 
tered the  \'.  S.  navy  us  a  sailing-master  1SOO ;  was  engaged 
in  the  action  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mace- 
donian Oct.  25,  1S12;  served  in  the  expedition  against 
West  Indian  pirates  1S21-25;  was  commander  of  the  Pa- 
cific squadron  1846-52;  was  next  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Norfolk  navy  yard:  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
Stevens  batici  \  :it  ll»l>okcn:  became  commodore  (retired 
list)  July  1«,'|S02,  and  rear-admiral  July,  1866.  D.  at 
New  Brighton,  Statcn  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1867. 

Slobodskoi',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Viatka, 
on  the  Viatka,  has  a  large  trade  in  corn.  P.  6li:!2. 

SloYiiin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  317. 

Slnruni  (HENRY  WAHNEK),  b.  at  Pompcy,  Onondaga 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1827;  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  July  1,  1852,  when  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  :  first  lieutenant  1855,  After  a  brief 
campaign  in  Florida  against  the  hostile  Seminoles,  he 
served  in  garrison  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  until  Oct.  31, 
1856,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  law  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  legislature  in  1859.  On  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  he  tendered  his  services,  and  May  21,  1861,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  27th  New  York  Vols.,  which 
regiment  he  led  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  where 
severely  wounded.  Early  in  August  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Returning  to  duty  in 
September,  he  was  assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Franklin's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in 
the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1S62  was  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  action  of  West  Point,  succeed- 
ing to  command  of  the  division  May  15,  on  Franklin's 
assignment  to  the  6th  corps.  At  the  battle  of  GAISKS'S 
MILL,  June  27  (which  see),  his  command  was  sent  to  Por- 
ter's relief  at  a  critical  period,  and  rendered  important 
service;  at  the  battle  of  GLENDALK,  June  30  (which  see), 
it  held  the  right  of  the  main  line,  as  at  Malvern  Hill, 
July  1.  lie  was  made  a  major-genera!  of  volunteers  July 
4,  and  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  of  South 
Mountain,  and  of  Antietam.  In  October  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  12th  corps,  which  he  led  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville  and  at  Gettysburg,  where  in 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  Transferred, 
with  his  corps,  to  the  West,  ho  served  in  the  department 
of  the  Cumberland  until  Apr.,  1864,  when,  his  corps  being 
consolidated  with  the  llth,  he  was  assigned  to  a  division, 
and  command  of  the  district  of  Vicksburg.  In  Aug.,  1864, 
he  succeeded  Gen.  Hooker  in  command  of  the  20th  corps, 
which  was  the  first  to  occupy  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept.  2.  In 
Sherman's  ''march  to  the  sea"  and  invasion  of  the  Caro- 
linas  he  commanded  the  left  grand  division  or  wing  of  that 
army,  participating  in  all  its  engagements,  from  the  de- 
parture from  Atlanta  to  the  surrender  of  Johnston  at  Dur- 
ham Station,  N.  C.,  and  in  its  subsequent  march  to  Wash- 
ington, where  disbanded.  In  Sept.,  1865,  he  resigned,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
declining  in  1866  the  appointment  of  colonel  of  infantry  in 
the  regular  army.  Was  Democratic  candidate  for  secretary 
of  state  of  New  York  in  1865,  but  defeated ;  was  elected 
to  the  41st  and  to  the  42d  Congress,  and  in  1876  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  board  of  public  works  of  Brooklyn. 

Sloe,  the  fruit  of  Pntn»«  ipiiwsa,  a  small  thorny  plum 
tree  of  Europe,  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  Eastern  U.  S. 
This  black  austere  fruit  is  used  for  preserves,  for  making 
a  factitious  port  wine,  and  for  dyeing  black.  The  unripe 
fruit  yields  German  acacia,  a  substitute  for  gum-arabic,  and 
the  wood  is  made  into  walking-sticks. 

Slo'nim,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of 
Grodno,  has  some  manufactures,  and  8708  inhabitants. 

Slootsk,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of 
Minsk,  on  the  Slootch;  is  built  of  wood.  P.  5174. 

Sloth  [Ang.-Sax.  tlaivdh],  the  English  name  for  the 
species  of  the  family  liradypodidao,  notable  for  sluggish- 
ness. The  form  is  quite  characteristic,  and  somewhat  re- 
calls that  of  the  Primates  (man  and  monkeys)  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  members  from  the  common  abdominal  in- 
tegument, the  length  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  of  the 
fore  ones,  and  the  atrophy  of  the  tail.  The  skull  is  ob- 
long and  compressed,  with  the  rostral  portion  much  ab- 
breviated :  the  intermaxillary  bones  much  reduced;  the 
siiprnmaxillurics  widest  in  front  and  converging  backward; 
malar  bones  disconnected  from  the  zygomatic  processes  of 
the  squamosal  bones,  and  each  with  a  '•  supratemporal " 


process ;  "  the  mastoid  bone  with  a  wide  digastric  fossa,  and 
a  strong,  thick  styloid  process,  terminating  in  a  circular 
concavity  for  the  reception  of  the  stylohyal  bone:"  the 
lower  jaw  has  a  gutter-like  symphysis:  molar  teeth  |  X  2, 
simple  and  rounded:  the  members  are  slender  and  elon- 
gated, the  anterior  especially  su :  pelvis  moderate;  pos- 
terior limbs  shorter  than  the  anterior:  toes  in  reduced 
numbers,  two  or  three  (fully  developed)  in  front  and  three 
behind.  The  species  thus  agreeing  ditl'er  considerably  in 
other  characters.  (1)  Some  have  three  fully-developed 
toes  to  the  front  as  well  as  hind  feet,  and  rudimentary 
lateral  (first  and  fifth)  ones;  these  have  also  the  thorax 
comparatively  short,  and  expanded  toward  the  middle, 
and  with  about  fifteen  ribs:  the  neck  is  rather  elongate, 
and  provided  with  nine  vertebra',  and  the  tail  is  moder- 
ately developed  (with  about  ten  vertebra;).  Such  are  the 
Bradypodina).  (2)  Others  have  two  toes  to  the  front  feet, 
but  three  to  the  hind  (besides  which,  however,  arc  lateral 
ones  represented  by  mctacarpals) ;  the  thorax  is  elongated 
and  subcylindrical,  anil  with  about  twenty-one  ribs;  the 
neck  is  comparatively  short,  and  with  six  or  seven  vertebrae ; 
the  tail  is  almost  wanting.  To  this  group  has  been  given 
the  name  Choloepodimc.  All  the  species  are  confined  to 
South  and  Central  America.  Numerous  peculiar  charac- 
ters in  addition  to  those  mentioned  are  exhibited  by  the 
skeleton,  as  well  as  by  the  nervous,  vascular,  muscular, 
and  digestive  systems.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures is  the  number  of  cervical  vertebra).  Almost  without 
other  exceptions  (the  manatees  form  one)  mammals  have 
seven  cervical  vertebra?,  and  no  more  or  less ;  but  in  the 
sloths  some  (the  Bradypodinoo)  have  as  many  as  nine, 
while  one  (Cholcepnn  Hoffmanitii)  has  only  six,  although 
its  near  relations  (e.  g.  Chola?j>itfi  didactyhig}  have  seven. 
The  species  are  ill-adapted  for  progression  on  the  ground, 
the  feet  being  bent  inward  or  "club-footed,"  but  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  life  in  the  trees.  Unlike  all  other  mam- 
mals, they  cling  to  the  branches  by  their  feet  with  the 
back  downward,  and  thus  they  progress,  feed,  and  sleep. 
They  rarely  or  never  voluntarily  descend  to  the  ground, 
but  when  one  tree  is  denuded  of  its  leaves  proceed  from  it 
to  a  contiguous  one  by  means  of  interlocking  or  neighbor- 
ing boughs.  The  species  have  not  yet  been  definitely  distin- 
guished. By  the  latest  writer  on  the  group  (Dr.  J.  E.  Gray) 
twelve  species  are  admitted — viz.  two  of  Bradypiu  and 
eight  of  Arriii/iii/in-iiM  (both  of  which  genera  belong  to  the 
sub-family  Bradypodinae),  and  two  of  CholcepuH,  the  type 
of  the  sub-family  Cholccpodinoe.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Slough,  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.     P.  1468. 

Slough  (JOHN  P.),  b,  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  in  1829;  became 
a  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio  leg- 
islature, from  which  he  was  expelled  for  striking  a  fellow- 
member  (1850);  settled  soon  afterward  in  Kansas,  and 
subsequently  (1860)  at  Denver,  Col.;  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  became  colonel 
of  the  1st  Colorado  regiment,  which  formed  a  part  of  Gen. 
Canby's  expedition  to  New  Mexico;  fought  there,  against 
orders,  the  battle  of  Pigeon's  Ranche,  gaining  a  victory 
over  Gen.  Sibley,  who  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Texas ; 
went  thereafter  to  Washington,  where  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general and  military  governor  of  Alexandria;  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  New  Mexico  by  Pres.  Johnson, 
and  killed  in  an  affray  with  a  senator  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  Dec.  16,  1867. 

Slo'vak§,  a  nation  belonging  to  the  Slavic  family,  in- 
habit the  north-western  part  of  Hungary,  between  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  Danube,  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions of  Moravia  and  Austria.  Here  they  formed  an  in- 
dependent empire,  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  fought  with  success  against  the  Avars,  hut  in 
907,  in  the  battle  of  Presburg,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Magyars,  their  kingdom  dissolved,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  nation  incorporated  with  the  Magyars,  to  whom, 
however,  they  never  became  reconciled.  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  about  3,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  are  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  rest  Protestants.  Their  language 
is  closely  related  to  the  Bohemian,  and  as  the  Reformation 
was  introduced  among  them  from  Bohemia,  the  original 
Slovak  language  became  so  mixed  up  with  Bohemian  ele- 
ments, and  was  so  entirely  superseded  by  the  Bohemian  as  a 
means  of  literary  communication,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of 
disappearing.  Of  late,  however,  much  pains  has  been  taken 
to  reinstate  it  in  its  natural  rights,  and  books,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers  are  now  published  in  it.  Two  collections 
of  popular  ballads  (Pesth,  1823,  and  Ofcn,  1834)  have  at- 
tracted great  attention  by  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  songs. 
The  Slovaks  are  chiefly  agriculturists;  many  of  them, 
however,  stroll  over  all  European  countries  as  peddlers. 
The  manufacture  of  mousetraps  and  other  kinds  of  wire- 
work  is  a  branch  of  industry  much  cultivated  among 
them. 
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,,o..pl.-.  ha<  le  .1  to  *•  > "imding  of  them  with  the  WENDS 

[which  -•<•'•'  -l  distinct  but  remotely  kindred  race.  Ihc 
VtodUh  Inn-imge  i«  allied  to  the  Servian.  It  is  written 
in  the  Koman  alphabcl.  »nd  was.  we  arc  tol.i,  the  first 
SUvie  lan-uau'e  t  ,  reeeiv«  literary  culture.  But  the  sup- 
„„  of  ,]„.  Information  crushed  its  rising  literature. 
Then-  is.  however,  considerable  recent  literature,  mostly 
reli.L'iuns. 

SI  <>«•'-  Worm,  a  name  gi  von  occasionally  to  several  spe- 
dM  ..f  reptiles  of  the  order  Saiiria— c.  ,j.  Auyuia  frvgittt. 

S\Uf,  a  name  applied  to  naked  terrestrial  mollusks,  es- 
iic-i.-iH'v  tho.-c  of  the  families  Arionida;  and  Liinacidtc. 
l!,,th  .it  these  agree  in  bavins  the  body  elongated,  de- 
i.  an  1  attenuated  backward ;  the  mantle  moderately 
dei  eloped  :  tour  tentacles,  of  which  the  posterior  are  large 
iiinl  support  the  eye-  at  their  extremities,  and  the  anterior 
are  small;  they  differ,  however,  decidedly  in  several  re- 
spc  t-.  The  ArionidiU  have  the  body  subtruncated  behind, 
ami  furnished  with  a  muciferous  pore;  the  lateral  teeth 
of  the  lingual  ribbon  are  modified  on  the  plane  of  the  me- 
dian, and  mostly  more  or  less  bicuspid  ;  and  the  jaw  is 
ribbed.  The  Limaeidie  have  the  body  pointed  behind,  and 
destitute  of  a  pore,  the  lateral  teeth  of  the  tongue  are  un- 
cine  or  aculeate,  and  the  jaw  is  ribless.  The  name  is  also 
looselv  applied  to  other  naked  mollusks,  both  of  the  land 
and  the  water.  (See  LIMACIDJE,  etc.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Slug'- Worms,  popularly  but  incorrectly  called  Slugs, 
are  the  larvse  of  certain  of  the  saw-flies  (Tenthredinidac), 
insects  usually  assigned  to  the  Hymenoptera,  but  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  Lepidoptera.  The  larva;  in  ques- 
tion are  slug-like  in  form.  In  the  V.  S.  the  pear,  rose, 
vine,  raspberry,  walnut,  linden,  and  other  trees  are  infested 
with  the  larva;  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Selandn'a,  which 
are  often  very  destructive.  Decoctions  of  tobacco  or 
quassia,  whale-oil  soap,  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  petroleum  are  among  the  substances  recommended  for 
showering  shrubs  and  trees  infested  with  slug-worms.  For 
small  trees  and  shrubs  hand-picking  should  be  resorted  to. 
Smnck'over,  tp.,  Ouaehita  co.,  Ark.  P.  660. 
Small-aid.  See  SCHMALKALDEX  and  THIRTY  YEARS' 
WAR. 

Small  (Jons),  b.  at  Strathardle,  Scotland,  in  1726; 
served  in  the  Scotch  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Jacobites  of  Scotland  1747,  at  Ticonderoga 
1758,  at  Montreal  1700,  and  in  the  West  Indies  1762;  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  raised  a  corps  of  Highlanders 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  84th  battalion,  known  as  the  "  Royal 
Emigrants,"  which  he  commanded  as  major  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel 1780,  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  1793, 
and  major-general  1794.  D.  at  Guernsey  Mar.  17,  1796. 

Small'- A rnis,  portable  firearms:  known  as  muskets, 
musketoons,  rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  and  sporting  arms 
or  fowling-pieces.  The  chief  components  of  small-arms 
are  known  as  follows :  The  barrel,  as  smooth-bores  or 
rifles,  muzzle-loaders  or  breech-loaders;  the  lock,  as  match- 
lock, wheel-lock,  or  flint-lock,  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
percussion  powder;  and  as  cap-lock,  primer-lock,  firing- 
pin  lock,  or  needle-lock,  since  the  introduction  of  percus- 
sion powder;  the  stock,  as  half-stock  or  full-stock. 

The  earliest  firearms   in    use  were  not  portable  arms. 
Cannon,  called  bombards,  were  used  "j'u  the  attack"  upon 
towns  and  ships  as  early  as  1350,  but  the  Burgundians,  in 
the  defence  of  Arras  in  1414,  first  successfully  employed 
smaller  tubes  throwing  lead  balls.     These  were  movable 
from  place  to  place  on  the  walls,  and  in  order  to  check  re- 
coil the  barrels  were  made  with  a  hook  near  the  muzzle  to 
catch  against  the  face  of  the  wall:  hence  they  were  called 
argneoMc,  or  "  hook-guns."    For  field  use  they  were  placed 
upon  tripods,  and  in  1471,  300  Flemings,  thus  armed  ac- 
companied Edward   IV.  when  he  landed  at  Ravenspur. 
The  service  of  these  arms  was  so  difficult,  and  they  were 
so  little  efficient  compared  with  the  English  bow  and  ar- 
rows, that  for  fifty  years  thereafter  all  attempts  to  intro- 
o  firearms  into  the  English  army  failed,  although  they 
were  used  in  other  armies.     It  is  stated  in  the  United  Ser 
vice  Journal  for  Sept.,  1832  (Moritz  Meyer,  Technologic  de, 
tend  teu,  note,  anno  1471).  as  sufficient  explanation  for 
his,  that  "  the  English  archer  of  that  period  who  did  not 
charge  twelve  arrows  per  minute,  of  which  one  only 
i  fail  its  aim,  was  dishonored,"  and  "at  the  distance 
Of  J40  yards  the  arrow  could  penetrate  two  or  three  inches 
Smooth-bore  small-arms,  even  in  our  day,  can 
lo  no  hotter,  either  in  rapidity  of  lire,  accuracy  of  aim   or 
percussive  force. 


1471.  This  arquebuse  weighed  about  30  pounds,  threw  a 
ball  of  3  ounces,  was  fired  by  a  match  held  by  the  left  hand 
to  the  vent  on  the  left  side  of  the  barrel.  Three  men  were 
assigned  to  serve  each  arm. — 1494.  An  arquebuse,  firing  a 
ball")!'  1J  ounces,  and  having  a  match-lock,  called  a  tcrpen- 
liiu',  attached  on  the  right  side  of  the  barrel,  is  adopted  in 
France  and  Spain  for  part  of  the  infantry. — 1480  to  1500. 
Fig.  1  shows  lock  of  this  description  upon  a  revolving 
FIG.  1. 


FIG.  2. 


Revolver  with  matchlock  (1500),  owned  by  Court-Antiquary 
I'iekert  in  Nuremberg. 

chambered  gun,  said  to  be  now  in  a  museum  at  Nurem- 
berg.— 1517.  The  wheel-lock  is  invented  at  Nuremberg, 
and  applied  to  short  arms  for  cavalry  use. — 1525.  The 
motiiHfiict  (said  to  be  so  called  from  Moehetto  de  Villetri, 
who  first  attached  barrel  and  ramrod  to  the  present  form 
of  stock)  was  in  use  in  Italy.  It  weighed  15  pounds,  and 
was  fired  from  a  forked  rest,  which  the  soldier  carried  as  a, 
cane.  (Sec  Fig.  2.)  Each  mousqueteer  wore  a  broad  belt 

across  the  breast,  to 
which  wood  cases  con- 
taining the  proper  charge 
of  powder  were  attached 
by  leather  thongs ;  also 
a  ball-pouch  and  a  prim- 
ing-flask. Six  yards  of 
slow-match  for  firing 
was  wound  about  the 
stock.  At  the  battle  of 
Pavia  these  mou.squets 
were  used  with  such  ef- 
fect by  the  Spaniards 
under  Charles  V.  that 
the  army  of  Francis  I. 
of  France  was  utterly 
routed — "  all  lout  save 
honor."  The  balls  read- 
ily penetrated  the  best 
armor  of  the  knights, 
which,  it  is  said,  the  old 
arquebuse  balls  could 
not  do. 

Improvements  in  the 
models  of  small-arms, 
and  in  their  ammunition. 


Monsqueteer  of  1525. 


soon  became  of  the  first 
importance   to    nations; 


and  notwithstanding  the  great  advances  made  in  field  ar- 
tillery, the  possession  of  the  best  small-arm  is  even  now 
justly  regarded  as  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  battle. 
In  view  of  the  general  interest  of  this  subject,  the  dates 
of  introduction  of  some  of  the  important  changes  in  the 
models  and  methods  of  manufacture  of  small-arms  are  here 
given.  (For  the  greater  portion  of  the  earlier  dates  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  La  Technologic  den  Arme»  a  Feu, 
par  Moritz  Meyer.)— 1530.  The  French  cavalry  have  a 
short  arquebuse  and  pistols,  both  with  wheel-locks.  A 
model  of  an  infantry  arm  of  this  date  shows  a  night,  a,  pan- 
cover,  and  the  barrel  let  into  the  stock. — 1540.  An  arm  of 
this  date  (in  England)  loads  at  the  breech,  the  charge  is 
placed  in  a  tin  case,  the  barrel  opens  by  a  hinge  at  the 
breech  ;  the  lock  is  a  wheel-lock. — 1570.  The  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish  infantry  have  mousquets,  part  with 
wheel-locks  and  part  with  match-locks.— 1592.  A  decree 
of  this  date  abolishes  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  by  the 
French  army. — 1610.  Gustavus  Adolphus  introduces"  car- 
tridges having  the  ball  and  powder  in  the  same  paper 
cylinder;  also  the  cartridge-box  to  receive  the  number 
allowed  to  each  soldier.  The  Swedish  musket  calibre  is 
fixed  this  year  at  0.72  inch,  and  so  remains  until  1810. — 
1630.  A  flint-lock  is  proposed  for  small-arms  in  France, 
and  the  rifled  carbine  adopted.  Four  carbines  are  to  be 
issued  to  each  cavalry  company.— 1640.  The  bayonet  is 
first  proposed  in  France.  It  is  made  with  a  wooden  handle, 
which  enters  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  and  must  be  removed 
in  order  to  fire.— 1647.  The  mousqueteers  are  so  harassed 
by  the  cavalry  charging  while  they  are  loading  their  arms 
that  orders  are  given  to  arm  one-third  of  each  regiment 
with  pikes.— 1671.  The  French  adopt  a  flint-lock  arm. 
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which  they  call  the  " futile"  (from  the  Italian  name  given 
to  the  flint  ii nd  steel  hox,  or  to  the  steel  used  to  strike  the 
flint).  It  h;is  :i  hammer  (with  a  notch  to  catch  the  tri^^-r  ) 
placed  on  tlie  inside  of  (ho  lock-plate,  anil  a  bayonet,  with 
wooden  handle  l-i  ciilci-  flu1  muzzle.  The  gun  weighs  only 
!U  pounds,  iiml  can  lie  tired  from  tlic  Khouliler  without  a 
rest.  This  arm  is  soon  itilo|itc'l  hy  the  Spaniards,  Aus- 
trians,  ;in  I  Germans. —  I  dX(i.  Tliu  English  arm  three  regi- 
ments with  the  r'rcneh  t'nsil.  the  Till,  LM-t.  and  ^M  :  tliese. 
are  callc  I  tin-  Hni/nf  /'n»/7,.i»,  ami  retain  the  name  to  this 
ilav  on  the  aniiv  list. —  K1S1L  The  hayonet  is  fitted  with  a 
socket-handle,  lining  around  the  muzzle  ;  said  to  have  lieen 
invented  Ipy  the  English  general  Mackay.  This  improve- 
inent  is  soon  universally  adopted. — 1700.  Figs.  3  and  4 
FIG.  3. 


|  England  first  proposes  to  use  a  priming  of  percussion-powder 

for  small  -arms,  the  powder  to  ho  chiefly  of  chlorate  ot'p  ot.  i  .1. 
At  tlie  trial  one  priming  sufficed  for  forty  discharges  ot  the 
gun. — 1HI3.  Hall,  in  the  U.  S.,  propose-;  a  lirccch-loading 
arm.  to  lie  made  on  the  system  of  "  intcndniiigcahlc  "  parts. 
which  had  heen  condemned  hy  the  French.  (Fig.  5.)  He 
Km.  .">. 


Breech-loader  of  about  1700  (Nuremberg). 

show  breech-loading  arms  proposed  about  this  date;  models 

now   exist   in    Nuremberg. — 1722.  Verifying   gauges    are 

FIG.  4. 


Breech-loader  of  about  1700  (Nuremberg). 

adopted  fur  making  the  new  French  fusil,  called  model 
1717.  It  is  proposed  to  make  parts  of  the  fusil  lock  iden- 
//••,//  jiii'l  i,/f,  ,-<li'Dif/eable.  Trials  are  commenced  at  St.- 
Ktienne. — 1730.  Iron  ramrods  first  introduced.  In  Russia 
it  is  proposed  to  use  the  "elliptical  ball,"  having  a  cavity 
in  the  rear,  "  found  to  have  great  percussive  force,  especi- 
ally when  fired  from  rifled  guns.  This  is  the  first  sug- 
gestion of  the  present  cylindro-ogival  ball,  with  eup  in  the 
base.  The  "  bridle "  of  the  lock  is  introduced,  also  the 
"tumbler,"  separated  from  the  hammer. — 1732.  The  plan 
of  making  lock-work  "  identical "  does  not  succeed,  and  is 
abandoned  in  France. — 1738.  The  buck-and-ball  cartridge 
is  introduced  in  Sweden.  The  English  call  their  infantry 
arm  "munkel."  The  French  apply  the  word  mounqnet  to 
arms  made  prior  to  the  flint-lock.  The  flint-lock  arms 
for  infantry  are  called  "fusil." — 1740.  In  France  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rifle  the  carbine  barrel  for  a  length  of  only  8  inches 
nearest  the  muzzle,  leaving  the  calibre  of  the  rest  of  the 
barrel  the  same  as  the  bottom  of  the  grooves.  (This  plan 
has  recently  been  again  proposed  in  England  and  the  I".  S. 
In  1874  it  was  ordered  to  be  fully  tried  at  the  U.  S.  armory, 
and  proved  of  no  advantage.) — 1777.  A  new  system  of 
models,  for  all  small-arms  ordered  in  France. — 1785.  Gri- 
hcaiival,  in  France,  proposes  to  try  again  to  make  the 
metal  parts  of  the  fusil  ''identical  and  interchangeable." 
Alter  ten  years'  work  the  plan  is  again  abandoned.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  "  swedging  in  dies  injures  the 
strength  of  the  metal,'"  "is  more  expensive,  because  of 
more  numerous  rejections,"  and  "  from  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  dies  the  work  is  less  accurate."  Gassendi,  in 
1819  (A!,/,-  Mi'maire  d'Artillcrie},  warmly  condemns  the 
phin  as  impracticable. — 1791.  In  France  the  fusil  lock  is 
simplified— parts,  reduced  from  20  to  12. — 1792.  A  turning- 
lathe,  to  finish  the  conical  exterior  of  the  barrel,  is  intro- 
duced at  St.-Etienne  in  France.  The  flats  have  to  be  filed 
after  the  turning  is  finished. — 1807.  Rev.  Mr.  Foray th  of 


Hall's  Breech-loading  Musket,  patented  1811. 
receives  an  order  for  trial. —  1S10.  Blanehard,  at  Spring- 
field Armory,  introduces  his  turning-lathes  for  tlie  > ,<t<-i  '«,r 
of  the  barrel,  finishing  the  flats  in  the  luthe.  as  well  ;i-  the 
conical  parts. — 1817.  Shaw  of  Bordcntown,  U.  S.,  first 
proposes  to  use  percussion-caps  to  prime  small  anus.  Hall 
having  finished  100  of  his  arms,  they  are  tried  by  a  com- 
mission, and  found,  both  in  the  interchange  and  quality 
of  work,  so  satisfactory  that  he  is  employed  to  superintend 
the  introduction  of  this  method  of  manufacture  at  the 
U.  S.  armory,  Harper's  Ferry. — 1818.  In  Birmingham, 
England,  musket-barrels  are  successfully  welded  and  drawn 
to  shape  and  size  under  rollers ;  after  the  first  welding  the 
iron  need  bo  at  a  red  heat  only.  A  hand  machine  for 
rifling  barrels  is  invented  in  France;  the  barrel  is  made 
to  turn  regularly  as  the  cutting-rod  advances  from  end  to 
end. — 1818.  At  St.-Ktienno  the  principle  of  proving  the 
straightness  of  gun-barrels  by  the  reflection  within  of  a 
straight  edge  is  said  to  be  understood,  although  the 
method  of  straightening  by  a  string  continues  in  use  there 
and  elsewhere  for  many  years  after  this  date. — 1819.  Ful- 
minate of  mercury  is  first  proposed  in  England  for  per- 
cussion-caps, in  place  of  chlorate  of  potassa. — 1820.  This 
year  a  copper  percussion-cap  was  brought  to  France  by  a 
workman  from  England  (Catalogue Munf.e  d'Artitlen'e,  1862, 
p.  637) ;  also,  this  year  the  discovery  is  ascribed  to  D6- 
boubert  (Dcane's  Manufacture  of  Firearms,  1858,  p.  90). 
Hence  Shaw's  claim  (see  1817)  is  considered  prior  to 
both,  and  has  been  so  recognized  by  an  honorary  award 
from  the  U.  S.  Congress.— 1820.  Blanehard  completes  his 
gun-stock  machine  at  Springfield. — 1822.  A  new  model 
musket  is  adopted.  Many  parts  made  upon  the  inter- 
changeable system. — 1825.  Breech-loading  muskets  and 
rifles  of  Hall's  pattern  are  made  complete  this  year  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  the  parts  interchangeable  and  accurate. — 
1827.  100  of  Hall's  arms,  sent  to  Springfield  in  1824,  are 
brought  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  there  compared  with  100 
arms  of  current  manufacture.  All  being  dismounted,  and 
the  parts  of  each  100  thoroughly  intermingled,  are  re- 
mounted, using  for  each  lot  of  metal  parts  the  stocks  pre- 
viously belonging  to  the  other  lot.  All  the  200  are  found 
to  be  well  fitted.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  Hall's  arms 
has  been  reduced  nearly  one-half  by  use  of  identical  ma- 
chines.—1828.  Trials  by  companies  at  Fort  Monroe  of 
Hall's  arms  prove  them  to  bo  very  satisfactory  as  compared 
with  muzzle-loading  arms. — 1832.  Changes  of  form  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  flint-lock  musket  are  introduced 
in  1832  and  1840,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  machine- 
work— without  change  of  calibre  or  of  ammunition  ;  also,  a 
new  model  percussion  musket  is  in  hand  at  Springfield  in 
1840. — 1841.  The  Harper's  Ferry  rifle,  cal.  0.54  inch,  made 
this  year,  has  the  percussion  lock  and  cone  for  cap. — 
1842.  The  new  model  rifle  musket,  cal.  0.69  inch,  is  made 
with  percussion  lock  and  cone,  and  trials  in  progress  to 
determine  the  best  form  of  ball. — 1844.  All  flint-lock 
muskets  in  store  inspected  and  classified  for  conversion  to 
percussion,  and  trials  in  progress  of  different  plans  of  al- 
teration.— 1847-48.  During  the  war  with  Mexico  the  U.  S. 
troops  used  the  following  varieties  of  small-arms:  infant- 
ry, flint-lock  and  percussion  smooth-bore  muskets  ;  car- 
airy,  percussion  B.-L.  Hall's  carbine,  cal.  0.52  inch,  North's 
pattern ;  mounted  rijlen,  Harper's  Ferry  rifle,  cal.  0.54 
inch,  percussion  ;  artillery,  musquetoons,  smooth-bore,  per- 
cussion, cal.  0.69  inch  :  pistols,  flint  and  percussion,  both 
smooth-bore,  cal.  0.54  inch.  The  advantage  of  the  in- 
terchangeable system  of  construction — fully  tried  in  this  war 
— proves  to  be  very  great  in  facilitating  repairs  in  the  field. 
All  U.  S.  arms  in  Mexico  are  readily  kept  serviceable  by 
the  ordnance  company,  using  extra  parts  kept  ready  for 
exchange. — 1853.  The  English  obtain  machinery  in  the 
U.  S.  for  introducing  the  U.  S.  system  of  manufacture  at 
Enfield.  The  Maynard  tape-primer  is  ordered  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  a  substitute  for  the  percussion-cap,  and  experi- 
ments made  this  year  to  perfect  the  lock  »nd  primer.  New 
models  are  prepared  for  musket,  rifle,  and  pistol-carbine; 
also  a  plan  of  converting  smooth-bores  to  rifled  percussion 
cal.  0.69  inch,  by  attaching  a  new  lock  and  breech-piece. 
In  doing  this  work  at  Frankford  arsenal,  Philadelphia, 
rifling-machines  are  for  the  first  time  used  which  cut  three 


un-rmikin--.      Pwftonfly,   brnrh-screws   were   jj1*"1^ 
td  for  all  maule-tosding  small-arms  to  be  0.58 


Muskets,  smooth-bore 
Rifles  and  rifled  muskets 
Smooth-bore  pistols 
Revolvers 
Breeeh-Juading  carbines 

Total 


i 

4,ll<(> 


To  increase  the  supply  of  arms  promptly—  in  June,  1861— 
contracts  are  made  (in  the  U.  8.)  to  manufacture  0.58- 
inch  cal.  rifled  muskets,  to  be  interchangeable  with  each 
other  and  the  Springfield  arm,  and  to  manufacture 
breech-loading  rifle?,  revolvers,  and  carbines  of  various 
patterns;  all  small-arms,  home-made  and  imported,  are 
purchased  as  offered.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  number  of  small-arms  provided  by  the  government 
for  the  use  of  its  armies  from  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  June  30, 
1866: 


1861. 

Muskets. 

Rities. 

Carbines. 

Revolvers. 

Pintols. 

S.-bore 
muzzle- 
loaders. 

Remarks. 

S.-bore, 
[lint    and 
pcrc'n. 

Rifled, 

U.  S. 
pattern. 

Rifled, 
foreign. 

r.  s. 

muzzle- 
loading. 

Repeating 
and 
nreech- 
loading. 

M.-L. 

and 
musque- 
toon. 

B.-L-, 
U.S. 

makes. 

U.S. 
pattern. 

For- 
eign 
patt'n. 

On  hand  Mar.  4,1 

336,788 
113,034 

73,544 
670,617 

805,537 

32,855 
22,793 

2,721 
10,838 

1,355 
396,896 

3,928 
360,034 

24,303 
648 

(  19  varieties  of  li.-L. 
<     carbines,  U.S.  pat- 
1     tern. 
(8  varieties  of  repeat- 
4     ing    B.-L.     rifles, 
[     U.  S.  pattern. 
113    varieties  of  re- 
volvers, U.  S.  pat- 
tern ;  3  varieties  of 
foreign  revolvers. 

1861  / 

Purchased  in  open') 
market  and  from  r 
contractors  ) 

Fabricated   U.   8.1 

1,055,862 

32,048 

12,789 

armory  / 
Total  

449.S22 

1,559,698 

1,055,862 

55,648 

32,048 

13,559 

398,251 

363,962 

12,789 

2-1,951 

Total  small-arras  provided ................................ 3,966,590 

Total  on  hand,  serviceable  and  unserviceable, 
Juue  30,  1866 ................................................. g.649,489 

1,317,151 

Number  retained  by  soldiers  and  paid  for  by 
them,  besides  sabres ......................................   158,244 

Difference,  lost  and  consumed ..................... 1,158,907 

1866.  Report  of  chief  of  ordnance,  dated  Oct.,  1866,  states 
that  the  returns  made  by  regiments  of  losses,  by  wear  and 
tear,  during  the  three  consecutive  yean  of  active  war/are, 
show  as  follows : 

Cavalry,  carbines,  20  per  cent,  per  annum. 

"        pistols,     26    " 
Infantry,  muskets,13   "      "       "        " 

Jan.,  1866.  A  board  of  officers  (Gen.  Hancock,  presi- 
dent) called  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  examine  and  report 
what  form  and  calibre  should  be  adopted  for  breech-loading 
muskets  and  carbines,  and  what  form  of  conversion  for 
muskets  from  muzzle-loading  to  breech-loading  should  be 
adopted.  After  testing  22  varieties  of  breech-loading  mus- 
kets and  17  varieties  of  breech-loading  carbines,  the  board 
reported  that  their  experiments  had  shown  the  best  calibre 
for  muskets  to  be  0.45  of  an  inch,  the  best  charge  of  powder 
from  65  to  70  grains,  and  best  weight  of  ball  from  480  to 
500  grains ;  that  they  could  not  recommend  any  of  the 
patterns  presented  for  a  new  breech-loading  musket  or  car- 
bine, considering  all  to  be  capable  of  further  improvement. 
For  altering  arms  they  recommend  the  reduction  of  calibre 
by  inserting  a  tube  (as  then  under  trial  at  Springfield)  and 
using  a  hinged  breech-block. — 1869.  A  board  of  officers 
(Gen.  Schoneld,  president)  called  by  orders  of  the  general 
of  the  army  to  meet  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  select  the  six  best 
patterns  of  muskets  for  infantry,  and  carbines  and  pistols 
forcavalry.  After  examining  34  varieties  of  breech-loading 
muskets,  8  varieties  of  carbines  and  8  of  pistols,  the  board 
recommended  the  Remington,  Springfield,  and  Sharps's  sys- 
tems of  breech-loading  as  superior  to  others  (in  the  order 
named),  and  alone  suitable  for  adoption  by  the  government 
without  further  trial  in  the  hands  of  troops. — 1870.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  ordnance,  muskets  and 
carbines  of  each  system,  and  also  of  the  Ward-Burton  sys- 
tem of  magazine  breech-loader,  were  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  for  com- 
parative trial  in  service  during  a  period  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months,  monthly  reports  to  be  made  regularly  by 
company  commanders,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  appointed 
to  be  laid  before  a  board  of  officers  appointed  to  select  a 
suitable  breech-loading  arm  for  adoption  for  the  military 
service. — 1872.  In  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  6,  1872,  a  board  of  officers  (Gen.  A.  H.Terry, 
president)  was  appointed  to  meet  in  New  York  and  Spring- 
field in  Sept.,  1872,  "  to  recommend  a  breech-loading  sys- 
tem for  muskets  and  carbines  to  bo  adopted  for  the  military 
service ;  which  system,  when  so  adopted,  shall  be  the  only 
one  to  be  used  by  the  ordnance  department  in  the  manu- 
facture of  muskets  and  carbines  for  the  military  service." 
After  the  trial  and  examination  of  99  varieties,  besides  9 


p 
fi 


varieties  of  breech-loaders  in  use  by  foreign  nations,  the 
board  (May,  1873)  recommended  that  the  "  Springfield 
breech-loading  tystein  be  adopted  for  the  military  service" 

FIG.  6. 


Springfield. 

(see  Fig.  6) :  which  recommendation  having  been  approved, 
all  breech-loaders  for  the  U.  S.  army  are  now  made  upon 
that  system. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  Martini-Henry,  adopted  by  England ; 

Flo.  7. 


Martini-Henry  (English). 

Fig.  8,  Chassepot,  adopted  by  France;  Fig.  9,  needle-gun, 

FIG.  8. 


Chassepot  (French). 
FIG.  9— a. 


Dreyse  improved  Needle-gun  (German). 
FIG.  9—6. 


Mauser  (German). 
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Fio.  10. 


Werndl  (Austrian). 
Fiu.  11. 


Remington  Locking  Rifle,  model  1871. 
FIG.  12. 


Vetterlin  (Swiss). 
FIG.  14. 


Wcrder  (Bavarian). 


adopted  by  Prussia;  Fig.  10,  Werndl  system,  adopted  by 
Austria;  Fig.  11,  Remington  system,  adopted  by  Spain; 
Fig.  12,  Berdan  system,  adopted  by  Russia;  Fig.  13,  Swiss 
model ;  Fig.  14,  Bavarian  model ;  Turkey  uses  Martini- 
Henry's  (English),  and  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  Reming- 
ton's model.  France  has  recently  altered  the  Chassepot  to 
use  the  metallic  cartridge. 

Description  of  the  Springfield  Model. — The  barrel  is  of 
"low  steel,"  cal.  45  inches;  rilled  with  three  concentric 
grooves  of  equal  widths  with  the  lands,  and  of  the  uniform 
depth  of  .005  of  an  inch,  and  uniform  twist  of  one  com- 
plete turn  in  22  inches.  The  lock-plate  is  0.175  inch  thick, 
and  let  in  flush.  The  exterior  metal-work  (except  the  bay- 
onet) is  browned.  An  open  swivel  is  attached  to  the  upper 
band,  for  stacking  arms,  instead  of  locking  bayonets,  as 
heretofore;  also,  a  "trowel-bayonet"  and  "  intrcnching- 
tool "  proposed.  (See  Fig.  15.)  Length  of  rifle-barrel,  in- 

Fio.  15. 


1,  2,  proposed  intrenchinir-tool  and  trowel-bayonet;  3,  4,  5,  6, 
Merrill  Upper  Band. 

eluding  receiver,  36  inches ;  of  carbine,  25.4  inches.    Length 
of  rifle  bayonet,  18  inches ;  crook  of  stock,  2J  inches,  and 
distance  from  butt  to  trigger,  13J  inches.     Total  length  of 
rifle,  without  bayonet,  51.9  inches:  of  carbine,  41.3  inches; 
weight  of  rifle,  without  bayonet,  8.38  pounds;  of  carbine, 
6.87  pounds.     Triggers  adjusted  to  pull  at  6  to  8  pounds. 
Details  <>f  Practice. — Rapidity  of  fire,  using  service  car- 
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tridge-box,  12  to  13  times  per  minute  :  a  very  skilful  expert 
has  tired  23  times  per  minute.     Drift,  or  deviation,  of  the 

frojrrtile  to  the  right,  for  the  rifle  at  500  yards,  is  25  inches, 
nitial  velocity  of  rifle-ball,  with  70  grains  of  powdrr.  i::.iii 
feet;  of  carbine-ball,  with  55  grains  of  powder,  1100  feet. 
Prepare  per  square  inch,  19,000  pounds.  Force  of  recoil 
with  rifle,  with  service  charge,  174  pounds;  of  carbine, 
with  service  charge,  155  pounds;  of  carbine,  with  riflo 
charge,  182  pounds.  Penetration  into  wiiite  pine  (1  inch 
corresponds  in  force  with  that  producing  dangerous  wounds 
upon  the  body),  with  the  riflo  at  1(10  yards,  17.2  inches; 
with  the  carbine,  14.5  inches;  with  the  rifle  at  1200 
yards,  3.7  inches.  The  range  corresponding  with  the  musi- 
innm  rtmiinnoiui  ttmitffrftnn  npnce,  holding  the  gun  56  inches 
from  the  ground,  is  262  yards  for  the  rifle,  and  for  the  car- 
bine 204  yards  (the  foot-soldier  (height,  68  inches)  is  cov- 
ered at  all  distances  between  these  points  and  the  firer) ; 
the  like  maximum  dangerous  apace  for  cavalry  (height,  8 
feet)  is  291  yards  for  rifle  and  230  yards  for  the  carbine. 
Hence  the  best  range  for  military  practice-firing  is  300 
yards,  about.  (See  Description  and  Itulei,  published  at 
National  Armory,  1874.) 

Cutlet  /{>tfle,  a  special  arm  made  at  Springfield  for  the 
corps  of  cadets  and  for  students  of  colleges  and  universities 
receiving  military  instruction.  It  has  the  same  calibre, 
but  is  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  infantry  rifle-musket, 
and  is  sighted  to  use  the  carbine  cartridge.  Dimensions : 
length  of  barrel,  29.6  inches  ;  length  of  arm  complete,  with- 
out bayonet,  48.92  inches,  and  with  bayonet,  65.15  inches. 
Weight  of  arm,  without  bayonet,  8  pounds  3  ounces;  weight 
of  bayonet,  10  ounces. 

Revolvers  for  Cavalry,  using  the  Metallic  Cartridge. — 
Three  systems  of  construction  are  now  under  trial  in  the 
U.  S.  service— the  Colt's  (Fig.  16),  the  Schofield,  Smith  A 


Fm.  16. 


Colt's  Revolver, 


Wesson's,  and  the  Remington, 
are  as  follows: 

Coifi. 

Total  length 12.5  inches. 

Length  of  barrel 7.5      " 

Diameter  of  bore 0.45    " 

Number  of  grooves 6 

Twist,  1  turn  in 16  inches. 

Depth  of  grooves 005 


The  principal  differences 

S.,  8.  It  W.  Remington. 

12.5  inches.  13.o:i  inches. 

7.5      "  746      " 

0.435  "  0.44      " 

5  5 

20  inches.  26  inches. 

.0075 "  .004 


Total  weight 2.31  pounds.    2.50  pounds.    2.60  pounds. 

Weight  of  charge,  the  same  for  all — 28  grains  of  powder 
and  230  grains  of  ball.  A  special  holster  is  made  to  re- 
ceive each  revolver. 

Private  Factories  for  Small-Arms. — The  system  of  forg- 
ing the  metal  parts  of  small-arms  in  swedges  and  dies,  and 
finishing  them  by  milling-machines,  producing  identical 
and  interchangeable  parts,  brought  into  successful  use  for 
the  first  time  in  the  national  armories  of  the  U.  S.,  is  now 
universally  followed  in  the  large  private  factories,  and  with 
great  advantage  both  in  the  cost  of  production  and  in  qual- 
ity of  work.  Iron  and  steel  swedged  to  shape  under  the 
drop  must  needs  be  of  uniform  good  quality  or  the  material 
fails  in  the  working,  and  the  part  is  lost  after  labor  has 
been  expended  upon  it.  Hence,  the  manufacturer  finds 
himself  enforced,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to  use  the  better 
kinds  of  material,  as  less  costly  than  to  return  to  hand- 
work. The  larger  arms-factories  of  this  country,  thorough- 
ly equipped  with  appropriate  machinery,  are  thus  enabled 
to  produce  so  rapidly  and  of  such  uniform  good  quality 
that  they  supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  demand, 
at  prices  not  exceeding  hand-work  of  inferior  finish. 

The  following-named  private  factories  are  now  making 
small-arms  of  special  patterns  for  military  use  in  different 
countries:  Colt's  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  making  rifles  and 
pistols,  revolvers;  Sharp's  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  making 
Sharp's  breech-loading  rifles  and  carbines ;  Winchester 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  making  Winchester  repeating 
rifles  and  carbines ;  Providence  Tool  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  making  Peabody  rifles  ;  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  Remington's  rifles  and  revolvers. 

The  zeal  aroused  of  late  years  in  rifle-shooting  has  also 
done  much  to  give  notoriety  to  U.  8.  arms,  as  well  as  to 
U.  S.  marksmen.  At  the  International  rifle-match  at  Creed- 
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moor  in  1*71.  Fulton  of  the  American  tram,  firing  15  shots 
at  th<  three  target*,  >»».  '.Hill,  and  1000  yards  dis- 


Mn.ill-  \  i  IM-.  Cartridges  for.    See  CARTUIDKK. 
Small   Pi'ca,  in  typography,  type  one  size  smaller 

than  pica.    (See  I'liixmi;.! 

Smnll'-pox,nr  Vari'oln,  is  the  most  important  of  the 

group  of  aentr   general    contagion-  diseases    known   as  the 

-inec,  when  not  controlled  by  vacci- 
iiaiinii.  it  is  the  mo.-t  fatal  of  them  all.     It  is  said  to  have 
pre\  ;u!c'l  in  Kastern  countries  from  the  most  remote  anti- 
quitv,  but  ils  ejirly  history  is  shroudrd  in  obscurity.    Aaron 
or  Annum,  un  Alexandrian  priest,  who  lived  in  the  curly 
part  i if  llii'M'i  null  century,  is  said  to  liavc  lir.-t  described  the 
i-e  in  an  extinct  work  entitled  I'midrrti  nf  Medicine. 
Some  have  traced  an  allusion  to  it  in  certain  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as.  for  instance,  Moses's  record  of  ''  the 
plague  of  boils  and  blains."     The  Greek  writers  included 
small-pox  and  measles  under  the  term  Aot/iiKTj.     The  Latin 
word  rfirittta,  now  generally  employed  by  medical  writers, 
is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Constantinus  Africanus 
in  the  eleventh  century.   The  first  appearance  of  small-pox 
in  Europe  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  epidemic 
cum  fitful  in  it  jv*<i/*,  /fun  itinfhnn  popnlttm  njfrcrniut  tnnrtf, 
described  by  Gregory  do   Tours  as  having  prevailed  in 
France  in  the  reign  of  King  Childebert  about  the  year  520  ; 
it  is  more  generally  considered,  however,  that  the  disease 
was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Saracens  about  the  year 
710.     Spreading  from  Spain,  it  soon  overran  Europe,  but 
spared  for  a  time  certain  isolated  countries,  such  as  Den- 
mark, where  it  first  appeared  in  1527.     It  was  carried  to 
the  West  Indies  in  1517  by  the  adventurers  who  hastened 
to  profit  by  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World.     It 
reached   Mexico  in    1520,  and  Brazil   in    1563.     Farther 
north  it  first  appeared  in  Maryland,  having  been  brought 
there  by  an  English  ship  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    Thence  it  rapidly  spread  through  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  New  England,  and   other  portions  of  the 
colonies. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  its 
ravages  were  decidedly  checked  by  VACCINATION  (which 
see),  it  continued  its  course  as  a  deadly  pestilence  almost 
always  and  everywhere  present,  sparing  no  age,  sex,  con- 
dition, or  nationality,  no  one  being  safe  from  it  except  by 
virtue  of  having  already  passed  through  its  perils.  Its 
history,  like  that  of  the  other  acute  contagious  diseases,  is 
that,  while  always  prevailing  to  a  certain  extent,  especially 
in  large  cities,  it  raged  as  an  epidemic  every  few  years. 
This  periodical  recurrence  of  epidemics  is  doubtless  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  epidemic  exhausts  nearly  all  the 
subjects  susceptible  to  the  disease,  so  that  a  certain  time 
has  to  elapse  for  a  sufficient  number  of  others  to  be  born 
into  the  world  to  afford  the  material  for  a  fresh  outbreak. 
The  last  great  epidemic  of  small-pox  began  in  1870,  over- 
running all  Europe  and  North  America,  and  abated  in  1873. 
Of  the  original  cause  of  small-pox  we  know  nothing,  but 
we  do  know  that  it  now  never  occurs  save  as  the  consequence 
nfection  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another.  The  con- 
tagion exceeds  in  virulence  that  of  any  other  disease.  The 
infectious  principle  is  known  to  reside  in  the  fluid  contents 
he  pocks  and  in  the  crusts  resulting  from  their  desic- 
cation, and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  also  contained  in  many 
if  not  all  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Moreover,  it  pervades 
the  emanations  from  the  person,  so  that  actual  contact  with 
Jk  is  not  necessary  to  the  conveyance  of  the  disease. 
To  what  distance  the  volatile  contagium  may  extend  is  un- 
amL  bu  i  known  to  have  crossed  a  river  1500  feet 


.    - ,  .         ,       ,,  *  ••w    umovwaa    IB    com- 

mumcable  at  all  periods  of  its  course,  even  in  the  period 
>f  incubation,  before  any  symptoms  have  occurred,  and  as 
i  the  close  of  the  stage  of  decrustation ;  but  probably 
it  is  most  intensely  contagious  during  the  vesicu lar  stage 
•f  the  eruption.    Even  the  dead  body  is  capable  of  convey! 
ng  the  infection.     It  may  also  be  carried  from  one  person 
to  another  without  the  person  who  carries  it  himself  suffer- 
ing an  attack.     This  is  termed  "mediate  contagion."     It 
reasonably  certain  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  is 
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small  pox,  and  very   few  are  even  temporarily  insuscep- 
tible, except  from  having  already  had  the  disease  or  from 
having  been  vaccinated.     Very  young  infants  have  been 
supposed  to  be  rather  insusceptible  to  the  infectious  dis- 
rasrs.  yet  it  is  among  children,  including  very  young  ones, 
that  small-pox  makes  its  greatest  havoc,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  for  it  to  attack  the  unborn  child.     One  attack 
of  the  disease  generally  exempts  the  affected  person  from 
subsequent  attacks,  but  in  exceptional  cases  second  attacks 
do  occur,  and  even  fifth  and  sixth  attacks  have  been  re- 
corded.   The  immunity  conferred  by  vaccination  is  almost  as 
complete  as  that  which  results  from  having  had  the  disease. 
On  contracting  the  small-pox  contagion  the  individual 
shows  no  signs  of  the  disease  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
period  of  TJC  "/'"'/"//.  which  generally  lasts  thirteen  days. 
It  is  occasionally  a  few  days  shorter,  especially  in  persons 
who  have  been  vaccinated,  and  in  the  ease  of  inoculated 
small-pox  it  is  remarkably  abridged,  the  local  phenomena 
resulting  from  the  inoculation  being  observed  to  begin  in 
two  or  three  days.     The  initial  stage  is  usually  ushered  in 
by  a  violent  chill  or  by  repeated  slighter  chills,  followed 
by  high  fever,  weakness,  vomiting,'  severe  headache,  and 
pain  in  the  back.     Delirium  is  frequently  observed,  and  in 
children  convulsions  or  coma.     This  stage  lasts  from  two  to 
four  (usually  three)  days,  and  death  may  occur  before  its 
termination.     A  preliminary  rash — commonly  of  a  roseo- 
lous  character — is  sometimes  observed  during  the  initial 
stage.    This  is  of  some  value  from  a  prognostic  point  of  view, 
but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  essential  rash  which 
marks  the  eruptive  stage.     Little  red  elevations  of  the  skin 
(somewhat  pale  at  first)  appear  upon  the  face  and  head, 
and  a  few  hours  afterward  upon  the  back,  breast,  arms, 
abdomen,  legs,  and  feet.     These  elevations   vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a  pin-head.    'They  are 
often  more  plainly  to  be  felt  than  seen.     They  are  usually 
the  most  numerous  on  the  face.     On  the  second  day  after 
their  appearance  (fifth  day  of  the  disease)  they  have  in- 
creased in  size,  constituting  distinct  papules,  and  are  of  a 
darker  hue.     On  the  third  day  (sixth  of  the  disease)  they 
are  more  conical,  and  each  papule  shows  at  its  summit  a 
minute  vesicle  containing  a  clear,  lymphy  fluid.     These 
vesicles  encroach  more  and  more  upon   the   area   of  the 
papule  from  day  to  day,  the  remains  of  the  latter  being 
visible  as  a  delicate  red  line  surrounding  the  vesicle.     The 
vesicle  itself  is  flattened,  circular,  of  a  pearlv-white  color, 
and   very  frequently  depressed   at  the   centre    (•'  umbili- 
cated").     By  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  (tenth  or  eleventh 
of  the  disease)  it  has  reached  the  size  of  a  split  pea,  and, 
the  central  depression  being  effaced,  is  nearly  hemispher- 
ical in  shape.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption,  or  soon 
afterward,  the  fever  disappears  or  moderates  for  the  time 
being,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case ;  but  about  the 
sixth  day  of  the  eruption  (ninth  of  the  disease)  the  con- 
tents of  the  vesicle,  which  have  gradually  been  growing 
opaque,  become  completely  changed  into  pus.     In  other 
words,  the  vesicle  becomes  a  pustule,  the  red  line  or  halo 
surrounding  it  becomes  increased  in  breadth,  and  the  »tnge 
of  suppuration  or  maturation  begins.     In  mild  cases  this 
stage  is  accompanied  by  little  or  no  fever,  but  in  severe 
cases  of  confluent  small-pox  the  secondary  fetei-  is  generally 
well  marked,  being  sometimes  announced  by  a   chill    or 
chills,  and  lasting  from  three  to  six  or  eight  days,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  case.     With  the  renewal  of  fever 
there  is  a  return  of  headache,  nervous  disturbances,  such 


<  can  scarcely  be  state,!. 
V          sw  persons  (certainly  not  more  than  five  in  every 
hundred)  are  naturally  and  permanently  insusceptible  to 


the  hands,  and  the  feet.  At  this  time  the  formation  of 
boils  is  quite  common,  and  numerous  complications  are  apt 
to  occur,  such  as  erysipelas,  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  pyaemia,  gangrene,  affections  of  the  organs 
of  special  sense,  pleurisy  and  other  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  affections  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels,  and  occasionally  abdominal  inflammations. 
About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  eruption  (four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  of  the  disease)  the  pustules  begin  to  dry 
up,  which  process  characterizes  the  Ktaye  of  denccati-m. 
The  general  and  local  symptoms  now  gradually  abate,  and 
the  pustules,  beginning  generally  with  those  on  the  face, 
dry  into  hard,  dark-brown  crusts.  Preceding  this  occur- 
rence, a  yellowish,  gum-like  exudation  frequently  takes 
place  upon  the  surface  of  the  pustules,  especially  if  they 
have  been  ruptured,  and  concretes  into  a  rough,  brittle 
atmg  overlying  the  darker  and  firmer  crusts.  During 
:ne  stage  of  maturation  and  the  earlier  portion  of  that 
ot  desiccation  the  patient's  body  exhales  a  peculiar  and 
repulsive  odor,  which,  together  with  his  frightful  appear- 
ance, makes  him  an  object  of  horror  as  well  as  of  pity, 
ihe  process  of  incrustation  is  often  accompanied  by  in- 
tolerable itching,  and  by  scratching  the  course  is  so  inter- 
lered  with  that  secondary  and  tertiary  crusts  often  form ; 
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and  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  varying  severity  of  the  cuta- 
neous lesions,  makes  tlie  period  of  decrustation  somewhat 
\  M  rial ile.  After  the  crusts  have  fallen  off,  the  sites  of  their 
former  attachment  remain  \isible  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  form  of  red  and  somewhat  ele\ate<l  -|"H.-.  giving  the 
patient  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance.  In  course  of  time 
the  redness  and  swelling  disappear  without  leaving  any 
permanent  marks,  or  else  i  in  cii.-e  the  porks  have  involved 
the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin)  the  spots  become  whiter 
than  the  surrounding  skin,  radiated  and  depressed  scars 
remaining  fur  life.  The  individual  is  then  said  to  be  pock- 
marked. 

As  to  the  ttrufture  uf  the  pock  (vesicle  or  pustule),  it  is 
not  a  mere  tent-like  elevation  of  the  cuticle  from  distension 
by  a  subjacent  fluid,  but  the  inflammation  begins  in  the 
lower  layers  nf  the  epidermis  (the  rcte  Slalpiakii),  and  soon 
results  in  the  exudation  of  fluid  into  th>-  *nl>Htnncr  of  that 
portion  of  the  skin,  scparatin;.'  it-  '-ells  and  forming  a  inulti- 
locular  swelling.  Hence  it  is  that,  on  puncturing  the  vesi- 
cle, only  a  small  portion  of  its  contents  escapes,  the  fluid 
being  contained  in  a  number  of  separate  compartment-. 
Along  with  these  changes  in  the  epidermis  (and  perhaps 
preceding  them,  and  therefore  more  essential )  the  subjacent 
apilla>  of  the  derma,  and  even  the  fibrous  corium,  become 
vpertemic  and  subsequently  infiltrated.  In  go-called 
'•  diphtheritic"  pocks  the  bases  of  the  papilla;  are  so  swol- 
len and  gorged  with  blood  that  their  summits  become 
^ulated,  as  it  were,  and  die.  These  dead  and  blood- 
less heads  of  the  affected  papillse  form  a  white,  pultaceous 
mass  upon  the  floor  of  the  pock — the  "false  membrane" 
of  the  older  writers.  Its  formation  is  always  followed  by 
pitting.  The  umbilication  of  the  pock  is,  as  regards  the 
mode  of  its  production,  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Many 
have  supposed  it  to  be  due  to  a  bridle-like  action  of  that 
portion  of  the  epidermis  which  dips  down  to  form  the  lining 
of  a  sebaceous  or  sudoriparous  follicle,  and  they  assume 
that  such  a  follicle  constitutes  the  usual  centre  of  a  pock. 
Others  attribute  it  to  the  early  commencement  of  desiccation 
at  the  centre  of  the  pock  while  yet  the  exudation  is  increas- 
ing at  the  border.  In  the  vesicular  stage  of  the  pock  the 
contents  consist  of  a  clear,  viscid,  albuminous  fluid  (lymph ), 
containing  epithelial  debris,  leucocytes,  and  very  minute 
globular  bodies,  about  injnn^1  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
termed  microspheres,  inicrozvmcs,  etc.  (also  falsely  called 
bacteria).  It  is  probable  that  these  latter  bodies  are,  par 
excellence,  the  bearers  of  the  contagium.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  fungous  nature,  but  attempts  at  their  culti- 
vation have  resulted  in  nothing  satisfactory.  The  crust 
includes  the  "false  membrane"  already  mentioned,  and 
occasionally  a  portion  of  sloughy  tissue  from  the  corium, 
or  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  is  found  at- 
tached to  it. 

Numerous  mrietie*  of  small-pox  are  spoken  of  by  writers. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  discrete  and  the  eoujturnt 
forms.  In  the  former  the  pocks  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  secondary  fever  is  mild  or  altogether 
wanting,  and,  except  for  complications,  the  disease  is  not 
specially  dangerous.  The  latter,  aa  its  name  implies,  is 
characterized  by  a  running  together  of  the  pocks,  and  is 
always  severe  and  frequently  fatal.  Semi-confluent  erup- 
tions show  appearances  midway  between  those  of  the  dis- 
crete and  the  confluent,  and  betoken  a  corresponding  se- 
verity' of  the  disease.  In  mrymbote  small-pox  the  pocks 
are  aggregated  in  clusters  or  in  a  single  cluster,  the  erup- 
tion being  elsewhere  discrete.  This  form  is  rare  and  very 
dangerous.  Malignant  small-pox  (black  or  luernorrhagic 
small-pox)  is  characterized  by  the  early  occurrence  of  blood- 
poisoning,  resulting  in  effusions  of  blood  into  the  pocks 
and  into  the  substance  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  in  hiemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfaces.  It 
may  prove  fatal  before  the  eruption  has  had  time  to  appear. 
Such  cases  have  been  called  pnrpnra  rnriolota.  Benign 
small-pox  (rarioltt  rerrucova,  or  comea,  stone-pock,  horn- 
pock,  or  wart-pock)  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  It  is  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  although  the  primary  fever  may  be  severe. 
The  pocks  are  abortive;  and  there  is  no  secondary  fever  and 
no  pitting.  Small-pox  \ctthttttt  crnptinn  (rarloln  sine  caran- 
tli-  ,ti<i/t',  theyVAn*  variolosa  of  Sydenham)  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. The  whole  process  consists  of  the  primary  fever. 
Variolnid  is  small-pox  mitigated  by  previous  vaccination. 
The  initial  fever  may  be  severe,  but  the  eruption  is  mod- 
erate, many  of  the  pocks  shrivel  early,  and  there  is  no 
secondary  fever. 

In  regard  to  the  trijuelx  or  after-effects  of  small-pox,  it 
may  first  be  stated  that  it  is  capable  of  rousing  into  ac- 
tivity uny  dormant  diathesis  or  morbid  tendency,  such  as  i 
the  scrofulous,  tubercular,  syphilitic,  etc.     Some  have  sup- 
pcisi"l  that  an   attack  of  small-pox   had  a  tendency  to  im-  I 
prove  the  general  health  ;  but  not  only  is  there  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion,  the  very  reverse   is  the  case.     Ophthal- 
mia, blindness,  chronic  ulcers,  enlargements  of  the  lym- 


[  phatic  glands,  inflammation  of  the  ear,  boils  or  abscesses, 
]  canorum  oris,  pestilential  bubo  and  carbuncle,  laryngitis, 
I  salivation, dropsy,  nt-nn-i-.  and  many  other  all- 
been  known  to  follow  the  disease,  apparently  owing  their 
origin  to  its  occurrence. 

The  //•/«'  iiinrtriu  ,i/,/, i  iirnnref  in  small-pox,  besides  the  re- 
sult- »t  intlammatory  complications,  consist  mainly  in  de- 
generative changes  in  the  organs,  especially  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  spleen,  ami  hiemorrhagic  effusions.  On 
the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  nearthe  natural  open- 
ings of  the  bpdy.pock*  are  found  essentially  like  those  < 
skin.  In  the  trachea  they  extend  down  to  its  bifurcation,  and 
sometimes  into  the  bronchi  of  the  second  and  third  orders. 
The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  congested  and 
oedematous,  but  generally  healthy. 

The  iHni/ii'1*;*  of  small-pox  is  easy  in  cases  where  the 
eruption  is  well  advanced,  but  in  the  earlier  ,-tairc-.  as  well 
as  in  sporadic  coses  and  modified  forms,  it  is  often  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible.  It  is  most  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  measles,  chicken-pox,  pustular  syphilides,  acne,  and 
lichen  among  skin  affections,  and  with  typhus,  relapsing 
fever,  pneumonia,  meningitis,  and  several  other  acute  in- 
flammatory diseases.  Too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  particularly  in 
its  earlier  stages.  The  initial  fever  of  small-pox  is  usually 
productive  of  a  higher  temperature  than  is  that  of  measles 
(105°  F.  or  over  in  the  former,  and  from  102°  to  104°  F.in 
the  latter) :  and  in  measles  the  catarrhal  symptoms  occur 
earlier  than  in  small-pox.  In  chicken-pox  there  is  little  or 
no  premonitory  fever,  and,  if  there  be  any,  it  lasts  only 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  eruption  appears,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  more  superficially  situated  and  more  rapidly  devel- 
oped than  that  of  small-pox.  Syphilitic  eruptions  and  acne 
cause  little  or  no  fever,  and  can  only  be  mistaken  for  small- 
pox by  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  cutaneous  appear- 
ances. Febrile  lichen  may  for  a  short  time  be  confounded 
with  small-pox,  but  the  eruption  occurs  after  only  one  day's 
illness,  appears  on  various  parts  of  the  body  indifferently, 
and  does  not  advance  beyond  the  formation  of  papules. 
The  preliminary  roseola  of  small-pox  often  resembles  the 
rash  of  scarlet  fever,  but  its  localization,  together  with  the 
absence  of  the  marked  throat  symptoms  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease, will  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  early  diagnosis  of 
small-pox  from  exanthematic  typhus  is  often  very  difficult. 
In  the  former  disease,  however,  the  temperature  falls  on  the 
appearance  of  the  rash,  but  does  not  in  the  latter.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption  will  distinguish  variola  from  the 
first  attack  of  relapsing  fever.  The  acute  inflammations 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  a  close  attention  to  the  local 
symptoms  proper  to  them,  and  by  the  non-occurrence  of 
eruption. 

The  mortality  of  small-pox  varies  in  different  epidemics, 
ranging  in  unmodified  cases  from  15  to  50  per  cent.  Of  46 
hsemorrhagic  cases  observed  by  Curschmann,  all  proved 
fatal,  while  235  eases  of  unmodified  variola  (including  the 
46  hsemorrhagic  cases)  resulted  in  99  deaths — a  mortality 
of  over  42  per  cent.  Marson,  of  the  London  Small-pox 
Hospital,  records  1838  cases  of  confluent  small-pox,  with 
937  deaths  (50  per  cent.),  614  semi-confluent  cases,  with  :>l 
deaths  (8  per  cent.),  and  202  discrete  cases,  with  8  deaths 
(4  per  cent.).  Of  4896  cases  of  small-pox  after  vaccination 
(including  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  vaccination),  Marson 
saw  death  result  from  small-pox  alone  in  316  coses  (6.56 
per  cent.).  Confluent  small-pox,  even  if  the  eruption  be 
confluent  only  on  the  face  and  discrete  elsewhere,  often 
proves  fatal.  Certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  pocks — 
o  flat,  white,  and  pasty  appearance,  with  claret-colored 
aroohe  on  the  limbs— are  of  ill  omen.  Young  children  and 
aged  persons  are  particularly  apt  to  die  if  attacked  by  the 
disease.  Symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  or  of  a  severe  im- 
plication of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  affections  of  the 
air-passages,  are  of  bod  import.  Pregnant  and  lying-in 
women  ore  in  very  great  peril  from  small-pox.  In  the  for- 
mer abortion  usually  precedes  death.  Drunkards  also  are 
very  opt  to  die.  Robust  and  healthy  persons,  in  good  hy- 
gienic circumstances,  are  much  more  apt  to  recover  than 
ore  those  of  the  opposite  description.  Death  may  toke 
place  ot  any  period  of  the  disease,  but  is  most  common 
during  the  secondary  fever. 

The  treatment  of  small-pox  consists  in  husbanding  the 
resources  of  the  patient,  and  in  early  detecting  and  com- 
bating complications.  No  sort  of  medication  or  regimen 
exerts  any  curative  effect  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  so-called  specifics  hove  been  vaunted,  but  there  is  no 
satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  ever  accomplished  any- 
thing. Vaccination,  althoughof  such  signal  efficacy  in  pre~ 
•  i  small-pox,  is  utterly  powerless  to  cure  it :  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  vaccination  of  a  person  already  suffer- 
ing from  small-pox  can  even  ameliorate  the  disease,  whether 
done  in  the  ordinary  way  or  by  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  vaccine  lymph.  No  treatment  will  prevent  pitting. 
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The  ;,,vrr »/,-....  of  small-pox  may  be  almost  certainly  ac- 
compli'lu-l  l.v  thorough  \  A,V,NATI»> ;  ( which  see)     Avoi 
,,»•>  ,.f  i.M'"-"i<re  l»  the  c,,iiMKi.'n  will  also,  of  course,  j  re- 
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Small'wood,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  111.     P.  993. 

Smallwood  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Maryland  about  1732; 
mbed  a  battalion  of  Marvlanders  1776,  which  he  com- 
i,,;,nd>><!  .is  colonel,  and  half  of  which  perished  in  the 
Iiaitlc  ,.f  Lous  Island,  at  which,  however,  he  was  not 
present:  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains; 
MM  appointed  brigadier-general  Oct.  23,  1776;  acconi- 
panied  U.-ii.  Sullivan  in  the  Staten  Island  expedition 
1777 ;  raised  a  new  battalion  of  militiamen  from  the  West- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  whom  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown  :  was  made  major-general  Sept.  15,  1780;  was 
with  tiates  in  his  Southern  campaign,  but  left  after  the 
defeat  at  Camden,  refusing  to  serve  under  Steuben ;  was 
member  of  Congress  1785,  and  governor  of  Maryland 
int  -is.  1).  in  Maryland  Feb.  14,  17112. 

Smalt.  See  COBALT,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D., 
M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Smart  (BENJAMIN  HPMPRRET),  b.  in  England  about 
1785  ;  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  from  1815  a  successful 
teacher  of  elocution  in  London ;  was  considered  high  au- 
thority upon  English  pronunciation,  and  was  a  voluminous 
writer  upon  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics,  in 
which  last  department  he  claimed  to  "assert,  correct,  and 
carry  onward  the  philosophy  of  Locke."  Among  his  works 
were  A  <iru»u>nn-  »f  English  Pronunciation  (1810),  Rudi- 
ment! of  English  Grammar  elucidated  (1811),  A  Grammar 
of  English  Hounds  (1813),  Practical  Logic  (1829),  AH  In- 
trixlm  tion  to  Grammar  on  it*  True  Basis  (1858),  Accidence 
of  Grammar,  Principles  of  Grammar,  Manual  of  Rhetoric 
and  Logic,  The  Practice  of  Elocution,  and  Historieo-Shak- 
spearian  Readings,  the  five  latter  being  issued  as  a  com- 
plete series  in  1858;  Outline*  of  Se mntology  (1831),  with  a 
Sequel  (1837)  and  an  Appendix  (1839),  the  three  works 
being  issued  together  as  The  Beginnings  of  a  New  School 
of  Metaphysics  (1839) ;  The  Way  out  of  Metaphysics  (1844), 
The  Metaphysicians,  a  Memoir  of  Franz  Carvel,  Brush- 
maker,  and  of  Harold  Fremdling,  Esq.  (1857),  and  Thought 
and  Language  (1855).  Mr.  Smart  also  published  in  1836 
a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  based  upon  that  of  John  Walker, 
issued  an  epitomized  edition  of  the  same  in  1840,  and  an 
Appendix  in  1846  (revised  editions  1860),  which  figure 
among  the  authorities  upon  pronunciation  most  frequently 
cited  in  the  later  editions  of  Webster's  and  Worcester's  dic- 
tionaries. 

Smart  (CHRISTOPHER),  b.  at  Shipbourne,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1722 ;  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  1745;  settled  in  London  as  a 
writer,  becoming  intimate  with  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Gar- 
rick  ;  was  noted  for  improvidence  and  a  convivial  dispo- 
sition, which  made  him  successively  the  inmate  of  an  in- 
sane asylum  and  of  the  king's  bench  prison  for  debtors, 
within  the  rules  of  which  he  d.  in  1771.  He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  and  Essay 
on  Criticism,  the  Works  of  Horace  into  English  prose  (2 
vols.,  1756),  and  into  verse  (1767);  the  Poems  of  Phtedrus 
(1765)  and  the  Psalms  of  David  (1765)  into  English 
verse;  published  The  Hilliad,  an  Epic  Poem  (1753),  being 
a  satire  on  Sir  John  Hill,  noted  for  his  quarrels  with 
Fielding  and  with  the  Royal  Society,  and  The  Parables 
of  Christ  done  into  Verse  (1765);  but  his  most  remark- 
able production  was  the  Song  to  David  (1763),  reprinted 
in  full  in  Chambers's  Cycloptedia  of  English  Literature  (ii. 
09),  as  "possessing  passages  of  considerable  power  and 
sublimity,'  which  make  it  "  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
in  our  literature,"  it  having  been  written  on  the  walls  of 
a  mad-house. 

Smart  (Sir  GEORGE  THOMAS),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  in  May,  1776;  became  a  chorister  in  the  chapel 
royal  when  a  boy  of  eight  years ;  took  part  in  executing 
the  Handel  commemorations  in  Westminster  Abbey  1784- 
91 ;  became  an  accomplished  conductor  of  musical  festivals 
and  of  the  famous  Lent  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  theatres  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  1813;  was  the  instructor  of  nearly  all 
the  great  English  musicians  of  the  last  generation,  and  the 
personal  friend  of  lieethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and 
Weber,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  his  house.  He  was 


knighted  at  Dublin  1818,  and  was  in  his  later  years  organist 
to  the  chapel  royal.  D.  in  London  Feb.  23,  1867. 

Smart-Weed.    See  POLYGONAC'E^E. 

Smeaton  (Jonx),  b.  at  Austhorpc.  near  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, May  28,  1724;  was  noted  in  childhood  for  mathe- 
i  nmti'cal  and  mechanical  talent;  abandoned  the  study  of 
the  law  for  the  business  of  a  mathematical  instrument- 
maker  1750;  invented  the  following  year  an  instrument 
for  measuring  a  ship's  progress  ;  made  several  valuable  in- 
ventions in  hydraulic  machinery,  for  which  he  received  the 
|  Copley  medal  1759;  was  noted  as  the  builder  of  Edilystone 
lighthouse  (Aug.  5.  1756-Oct.  9,  1759),  of  Ramsgate  har- 
bor (17-111-74),  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  the  Green- 
wich and  Dcptford  waterworks,  and  many  other  important 
public  improvements.  D.  at  Austhorpe  Oct.  28,  1792. 

Smectym'nuus,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  tract  written 
in  reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  Diriur  Hight  of  Epittopacy. 
The  name  is  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  names  of  its 
five  writers — to  wit,  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calaniy, 
Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  William  Spurstowe. 

Smed'ley  (EDWARD),  b.  in  England  in  1789;  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1809;  became  a  fellow 
of  Sidney  College;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for  English  poems  on  four  occa- 
sions ;  contributed  articles  on  French  biography,  English 
and  Koman  literature  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  I  wrote 
Sketches  of  the  Occult  Sciences  for  the  Cabinet  Cyc.lopfedia  ; 
became  prebendary  of  Lincoln  1829,  and  was  for  several 
vears  editor  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Metropolitan*  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1836.  Author  of  Rfliijio  Cleric! 
(1818),  LHX  Itenata  (1827),  Sketches  from  Venetian  History 
(2  vols.,  1832),  ffinton/  of  the  Reformed  Rcliijion  in  France 
(3  vols.,  1832  ;  New  York,  1834),  and  of  a  History  of  France 
from  A.  D.  848  to  1529  (1836),  the  latter  form'ing  vol.  x. 
of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared his  Poems  and  Selected  Correspondence  (1837),  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life  by  his  widow. 

Smee  (ALFRED),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in  1818; 
studied  medicine;  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  1840,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
1841 ;  was  subsequently  lecturer  at  the  Aldcrsgutc  Street 
School  of  Medicine,  and  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  senior  surgeon  to  the  Royal  General  Dispensatory;  is 
widely  known  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  electricity  in 
all  its  branches;  is  the  inventor  of  the  useful  "Smeo  vol- 
taic battery,"  and  of  the  system  now  in  use  for  printing  the 
Bank  of  England  notes ;  is  chairman  of  several  important 
companies,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  Conservative 
politics.  Author  of  Elements  of  Electro-metallurgy  (Lon- 
don, 1841  ;  New  York,  1852),  Sources  of  Physical  Science 
(1843),  The  Potato  Plant,  its  Uses  and  Properties  (1846), 
The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease  (1847;  2d  ed.  1854),  Ele- 
ments of  Electro- Biology  (1849),  Principles  of  the  Human 
Mind  (1849),  Instinct  and  Reason,  deduced  from  Electro- 
Biology  (1850),  Lectures  on  Electro-metallurgy,  delivered  tit 
the  Hank  of  England  (1851),  Process  of  Thought,  adapted 
to  Words  and  Language  (1851),  On  the  Stereoscope  and 
Binocular  Perspective  (1854),  General  Debility  and  Defec- 
tive Nutrition  (1859). 

Smell.     See  SENSES. 

Smel'lie  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1740 ; 
served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer;  obtained  a  good 
education  by  private  study  ;  became  in  1759  editor  of  The 
Scots'  Magazine;  commenced  business  as  a  publisher  1765, 
and  issued  in  1771  (3  vols.  4to)  the  first  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopxdia  Britannica,  much  of  which  was  written  by  him- 
self; edited  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  The  Edinburgh  'Maga- 
zine and  Review  1773-76 ;  wrote  on  many  miscellaneous 
topics;  translated  Buffon's  Natural  History  (18  vols.,  1781 
-93),  and  was  a  friend  of  many  distinguished  men,  includ- 
ing Burns,  who  has  drawn  his  portrait  in  the  sketch  of  the 
"  Crochallan  Fencibles."  D.  at  Edinburgh  June  24,  1795. 
Among  his  original  works  the  most  popular  was  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Natural  History  (2  vols.,  1790-99),  several  times 
reprinted  in  the  U.  S. 

Smel'ser,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.    P.  1291. 

Smelt  (in  allusion  to  the  cucumber-like  odor  of  the  typ- 
ical species),  the  designation  of  a  number  of  species  of 
fishes  distinguished  by  an  elongated,  transparent  body, 
greenish  back,  and  silvery  sides.  (1)  In  England  it  is  the 
name  of  the  Osmerns  eperlanus,  a  representative  of  the  fam- 
ily ArgentinidsB  (closely  related  to  the  Salmonidse),  cha- 
racterized by  the  moderate  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  the 
stronger  ones  of  the  lower,  and  the  fang-like  ones  of  the 
tongue  as  well  as  vomer.  It  averages  about  eight  inches, 
and  rarely  attains  a  foot  in  length.  (2)  In  the  Eastern 

.  S.  the  name  is  given  to  a  species  congeneric  with  the 
English  smelt  (Osmcrus  mordax  or  viridescens),  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  etc.,  to  a  fresh-water  fish 
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belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidie  (ffybofiaAut  Try! a*): 
the  former  has  teeth  like  the  European  species,  the  latter 
none.  (.'!)  In  California  the  term  is  bestowed  on  several 

s] ies  of  different  families.  (1)  One  is  a  species  of  the 

genus  OimrrnH  (O.  thnleii'hthyi};  (2)  another  is  allied,  hut 
the  type  of  a  peculiar  genus  i  /////. ••/«<»««  n/iilim):  and  (.'!) 
others  are  representatit  >'-  nl  the  ^cnus  CSltroffcMM  or  Athe- 
rfit»f/*i»  tf.  '•'<!  :t'"i-ni> -n>iin  iind  ''.  iiffinin).  The  first  two 
are  Argentinidir.  mid  distinguished  by  the  first  dorsal 
being  rayed,  and  the  second  adipose  or  fatty  ;  the  Otmerat 
is  armed  with  large  fang-like  teeth,  while  the  Jfy/Himesu* 
has  only  small  teeth.  The  others  belong  to  the  family 
Athcrinidie,  and  are  characterized  by  the  development  of 
two  distant  dorsals,  the  first  of  which  is  provided  with  slen- 
der spines,  and  the  sceond  with  branched  rays.  All  the 
species  of  smelts  are  esteemed  tor  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh, 
With  the  exception  of  the  llyln>(jixiihnH  they  are  normally 
salt-water  fishes,  but  sometimes  inhabit  fresh  waters  for 
all  I  heir  life,  or  ascend  the  fresh-water  rivers.  TIIKO.  OILL. 

Smclt'ing.  In  its  more  extended  use  the  term  '•  smelt- 
in;,'"  applies  to  the  entire  process  of  reducing  metals  from 
their  ores  by  fusion  ;  in  a  more  limited  sense  it  applies  to 
those  particular  metallurgical  processes  in  which  an  ore  or 
a  product  of  other  operations,  sueh  as  roasting,  treatment 
with  acids,  etc.,  is  finally  reduced  to  pure  metal  or  some 
intermediate  product.  The  fusions  are  conducted  in  shaft 
furnaces,  reverberatory  furnaces,  or  crucibles.  Metals 
ready  for  use  or  sale  may  be  produced  from  ores  by  a 
single  smelting  operation,  as  iron  ;  or  they  may  require  a 
series  of  smoltings,  alternated  with  roastings,  as  copper 
when  made  from  sulphuretted  ores.  The  smelting  process 
may  he  simply  reducing,  or  oxidizing  and  reducing,  or 
may  be  designed  to  volatilize  certain  bodies,  to  oxidize 
others,  ami  to  reduce  still  others.  Charcoal,  coke,  and  an- 
thracite are  the  fuels  generally  used  in  shaft  furnaces  and 
for  heating  crucibles,  and  bituminous  coal  and  wood  for 
reverberatory  furnaces ;  but  peat,  gas  obtained  from  dif- 
ferent materials  in  special  generators  and  peculiarly  con- 
structed fireplaces,  and  waste  gases  from  furnaces,  are  used 
to  a  limited  extent  for  particular  operations  in  some  estab- 
lishments. 

To  remove  earthy  matters  and  foreign  oxides,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  the  reduced  metals,  slags  are  pro- 
duced, and,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  to  be  ob- 
tained and  the  substance  to  be  removed  by  scorification,  the 
charges  are  so  constituted  as  to  yield  more  or  less  acid  or 
basic  slags  by  judicious  mixture  of  the  ores  treated  or  by  ad- 
dition of  various  fluxes,  limestone  and  oxide  of  iron  being 
generally  added  in  large  operations  if  a  base  is  required, 
quartz  or  highly  silicious  materials  if  an  acid  is  needed. 
Fluor-spar  is  an  excellent  flux  for  silicious  ores.  Some- 
times it  is  desirable  to  liberate  some  sulphur  to  combine 
with  the  metals  and  form  a  matte  or  re;/ulun,  and  then  iron 

Syritcs  is  added,  or  sulphate  of  baryta  with  quartz  and 
uor-spar,  a  reducing  action  being  maintained  during  the 
fusion.  It  is  a  general  rule  to  form  if  possible  slags  which 
will  not  fuse  until  the  desired  effect,  reduction  of  oxides, 
separation  of  sulphides,  carbonization  of  metals,  etc.,  has 
been  produced.  The  general  products  of  smelting  are  slag 
and  metal,  or  slag  and  matte,  or  sometimes  all  three  at 
once.  The  slags  may  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  reducing 
smelting  to  obtain  the  metal  retained  in  them,  the  metal  to 
an  oxidizing  and  scorifying  smelting  to  purify  it,  and  the 
matte  to  an  oxidizing  smelting,  or,  after  roasting,  to  a  re- 
ducing and  scorifying  smelting,  during  which  some  metals 
are  partly  removed  by  volatilization,  as  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  zinc ;  others  by  oxidation  and  scorification.  as  iron, 
zinc,  and  tin,  while  the  desired  metal  is  obtained  in  a 
nearly  pure  state  or  as  a  concentrated  matte.  Sometimes 
the  result  of  smelting  is  mainly  a  change  in  the  combina- 
tions of  the  elements,  as  when  iron  is  charged  in  a  furnace 
with  galena,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  iron  and  the 
lead  being  set  free ;  this  is  called  precipitation,  and  it  may 
also  be  effected  by  employing  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  first 
converted  into  metallic  iron  by  a  reducing  action  within 
the  furnace. 

Shaft  furnaces  are  mainly  employed  for  reducing  fusions 
with  coke,  charcoal,  and  anthracite,  although  by  a  proper 
construction,  good  management  of  fluxes,  and  preparation 
of  the  ores,  etc.  a  partial  oxidizing  action  can  be  produced. 
The  fusion  i^  almost  invariably  effected  by  the  aid  of  a 
blast.  Reverberatory  furnaces,  with  wood  and  bituminous 
coal,  are  generally  use. I  for  oxidation  ;  a  very  effective  re- 
ducing action  can  also  be  obtained  in  them  by  excluding 
the  air  and  keeping  the  hearth  full  of  reducing  gases.  The 
choice  between  shaft  and  reverberatory  furnaces,  where 
both  are  admissible,  will  generally  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  cost  of  the  fuel.  In  crucibles  the  results  of 
smelting  will  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
oxidation  and  scorification  bein^  produced  bv  certain 
fluxes,  as  nitre  with  quart/,  or  borax  ;  reduction  by  adding 


carbonaceous  matters:  scorification  alone  by  using  a  sim- 
ple flux  like  borax;  precipitation  by  adding  metallic  in.n 
or  some  substance  which  will  yield  iron  by  reduction;  sul- 
phurization  by  adding  metallic  sulphides,  or  alkaline  sul- 
phates with  a  reducing  agent  anil  a  simple  flux. 

Iron  is  reduced  from  its  oxides  in  high  shaft  furnaces 
with  a  hot  or  cold  blast  (Mott^fnMMtt)i  The  reducing 
action  is  produced,  as  in  all  shaft  furnaces,  by  the  carbonic 
oxide  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  blast  on  the  incan- 
ile.-crnt  fuel.  As  the  descending  reduced  iron  approaches 
the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace  it  takes  up  some  carbon, 
fuses,  and  collects  in  the  hearth  below,  being  covered  by 
the  liquid  slag,  which  protects  it  from  the  blast.  The  Ml 
bon  renders  it  brittle,  but  malleable  iron  can  be  produced 
from  pure,  rich  ores  at  one  operation,  in  small  opcn-hcaith 
furnaces,  by  converting  the  oxidi/.ing  into  a  reducing  action 
by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  blast  and  fuel.  Copper  is 
reduced  at  once  to  raw  copper  from  its  oxides  in  shaft  fur- 
naces ;  but  the  sulphurets  must  first  be  roasted,  then  smelted 
for  matte  by  reducing  in  shaft  or  reverberatory  furnaces, 
again  roasted,  and  again  smelted,  and  so  on  until  a  matto 
is  produced  rich  and  pure  enough  to  give  raw  copper  after 
another  roasting  and  final  reducing  smelting.  Lead  is 
smelted  directly  from  very  pure  galena  in  one  operation  by 
a  blast  on  the  Scotch  or  American  hearth,  the  action  being 
in  the  latter  case  chiefly  a  simple  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  ; 
or  by  two  operations  combined  into  one — a  partial  roasting, 
followed  by  a  reaction  between  the  oxide  and  sulphate  of 
lead  thus  produced,  and  the  sulphide  still  left,  tlie  result 
being  sulphurous  acid  and  lead ;  this  is  called  roasting  and 
reaction.  Lead  is  also  sometimes  roasted  in  a  reverbera- 
tory furnace,  then  reduced  in  a  shaft  furnace,  or  it  may 
be  reduced  by  "  precipitation,"  as  already  described,  in  a 
shaft  or  reverberatory  furnace.  (See  BLAST  FUK\A<  ;:. 
FrnxACE,  IRON,  LEAD,  STEEL,  ZINC.)  II.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Smer'dis,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus ;  accompanied  his 
brother  Cambyscs  on  his  campaign  to  Egypt,  but  excited 
his  jealousy  by  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  Persians  who 
could  bend  the  bow  sent  to  the  Persian  camp  by  the  Ethi- 
opian king,  and  was  consequently  ordered  back  to  Sn.-a. 
Shortly  after,  having  dreamt  that  he  saw  his  brother  seated 
on  the  royal  throne,  Cambyses  commanded  Prexaspesto  go 
to  Susa  and  put  Smerdis  to  death  secretly.  Prexaspes  did 
so,  and  very  few  heard  anything  about  the  murder,  but 
among  those  who  knew  the  truth  was  one  I'ati/.eithes.  a 
Magian,  governor  of  the  palace,  whose  younger  brother 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  murdered  prince.  After- 
ward, when  the  tyranny  of  Cambyses  occasioned  much  dis- 
content among  the  Persians,  Patizeithes  represented  this 
brother  as  the  royal  prince,  and  had  him  proclaimed  king  ; 
and  as  Cambyses  had  just  died  in  Syria  from  an  accidental 
wound,  the  false  Smerdis  was  accepted  by  the  people.  But 
some  Persian  nobles  soon  became  suspicious,  and  at  last 
one  of  them,  Otanes,  discovered  the  fraud.  It  was  known 
that  Cyrus  had  ordered  the  ears  of  Patizeithes's  brother  to 
be  cut  off  on  account  of  some  misdemeanor,  and  Otanes's 
daughter,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the  royal  harem,  ascer- 
tained that  the  king  had  no  ears.  Seven  noble  Persians 
then  broke  into  the  palace  and  killed  the  false  Smerdis, 
who  had  reigned  only  seven  months,  and  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  was  elected  king  521  B.  c.  Such  is  the  story 
as  related  by  Herodotus ;  that  by  Ctesias  differs  somewhat 
in  details. 

Smet,  de  (PETER  JOHN),  b.  at  Termonde,  Belgium,  Dec. 
31,  1801 ;  was  trained  in  the  seminary  at  Mechlin;  sailed 
with  six  other  novices  to  the  U.  S.  in  1821  ;  assisted  in 
founding  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  in  1838  was 
sent  to  labor  with  the  Pottawattomies,  and  in  1840  was 
transferred  to  the  Flathead  mission.  Father  de  Smet  ac- 
quired a  singular  power  of  restraint  over  nearly  all  the 
Indian  tribes,  from  the  Sioux  westward.  He  became  pro- 
curator of  the  Indian  missions,  made  voyages  to  Europe, 
and  wrote  several  works  in  French  and  English,  among 
them  Indian  Sketches,  Oregon  Miftions,  Western  tfiMtoMj 
nnd  many  letters  published  in  the  Annalt  of  the  Roman 
Propaganda.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Utah  expedition. 
D.  at  St.  Louis  May  23,  1872. 

Smethport,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.,  on  McKean 
and  Buffalo  R.  R.,  contains  3  churches,  a  fine  academy,  1 
newspaper,  and  lumber-mills.  Principal  business,  lumber- 
ing, mining,  farming,  and  dairying.  P.  231. 

H.  F.  BARBOUR,  ED.  "McKEAN  Co.  MINER." 

Smew  (Mergellut  alkellm),  a  bird  belonging  to  the 
family  Anatidii'.  and  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus. 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  ac- 
cidental to  North  America.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
short  narrow  bill  (considerably  shorter  than  the  head), 
whose  margins  arc  beset  with  short  approximated  lamella'. 
In  the  male  the  ground  color  is  white  (whence  one  of  the 
popular  names,"  white  nun  ") ;  black  pervades  around  and 
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trait-  of  m"<t  of  the  prominent  men  ot  JNew 
Xew  Vork  ..f  that  time,  and  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  styles  of  Copley,  Allston,  and  Truinbull. 
Hi-  mod  nlebnted  painting,  now  in  the  possession  ot 
Yale  rnlleire.  is  a  group  representing  Dr.  Berkeley,  some 
of  his  family,  and  other  persons,  including  himself.  D. 
at  Boston.  Mass..  in  1751  or  1752. 
Smicks'burg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.  P.  143. 
Smi'lax  [Gr.  ffM'Aof],  a  large  genus  of  endogenous  plants 
of  the  order  Smilaccic.  by  some  ranked  as  exogenous,  and 
by  Lindley  placed  in  his  proposed  class  Dictyogens.  True 
•IMMrilla  and  China  root  are  among  the  products  of  the 
P.. m-.  The  I".  S.  have  numerous  species,  none  of  them 
important.  -Several  plants  of  this  genus  are  fine  in  hot- 
house and  garden  culture.  Some  are  herbs,  others  are 
shrubs,  and  many  are  climbers. 

Smiles  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
in  1816;  educated  for  the  medical  profession;  practised 
some  years  as  a  surgeon  at  Leeds ;  became  editor  of  the 
Leeds"  Times;  was  secretary  to  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Rail- 
way 1845-52,  and  to  the  South-eastern  Railway  1852-66, 
and  subsequently  of  the  National  Provident  Assurance 
Co.  Author  of  Physical  Education  (1837),  History  of  Ire- 
../  the  Irish  People  under  the  Government  of  England 
(IMIi.  Kailway  Property,  its  Conditions  and  Prospects 
(1849),  Life  of  George  Stephenson  (1857),  Self-Help,  with 
Illuttratioiu  -if  Character  and  Conduct  (1860),  Brief  Biog- 
raphies (Boston,  1860),  Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes,  and 
>'".•('. i./*  (1861),  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  with  an  Account  of 
tlnir  /VMM-//.../  Works  (4  vols.,  1861-65;  new  ed.,  5  vols., 
1875),  Industrial  Biography:  Iron- Workers  and  Tool- 
Makers  (1863),  Lines  of  Boulton  and  Watt  (1865),  The 
Huguenots,  their  Settlements,  Churches,  and  Industries  in 
England  and  Ireland  (1867),  The  Huguenots  in  France 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1874),  Charac- 
ter (1871),  and  Thrift  (1875),  the  two  latter  works  being 
companions  to  Self-Help.  Most  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Smiles 
have  been  republished  in  the  V.  S.,  and  have  proved  of 
great  value  in  stimulating  the  young  of  the  working  classes 
to  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge. 

Smillie  (GEORGE  D.),  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  29, 
1840,  son  of  James,  a  well-known  landscape  engraver; 
studied  landscape  painting  under  Hart;  began  to  exhibit 
in  1864,  and  was  speedily  chosen  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  He  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  reproducing  picturesque  scenes  from  the  Adirondacs 
and  from  the  White  Mountains. — His  brother  JAMES  D.,  b. 
in  New  York  City  in  1833,  was  an  engraver  until  1862, 
when  he  visited  Europe  and  studied  painting.  Ho  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  1865,  was  trea- 
surer of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors,  and  pre- 
pared the  plates  illustrative  of  Bryant's  poem  Among  the 
Trees. 

Smirke  (ROBERT),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Wigton,  near  Carlisle, 
England,  in  1752;  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a 
painter  of  coach-panels,  from  which  he  passed  to  higher 
departments  of  art,  being  admitted  as  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  1771;  became  distinguished  for  genre 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  taken  from  Cervantes ;  became 
an  academician  1791,  his  presentation  picture  being  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Pama  ;  painted  many  scenes  illus- 
trating passages  of  the  Bible,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  the 
Amlii'tii  .\i://its,  not  a  few  of  which  have  become  widely 
known  through  engravings  in  illustrated  editions  of  those 
works;  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Boydell's  Shak- 
s/ieare;  made  many  designs  for  annuals,  and  brought  out 
a  magnificent  edition  of  his  daughter  Mary's  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  with  74  engravings  (London,  4  vols.  royal 
Svo,  1818).  D.  in  London  Jan.  5,  1845. 

Smirke  (Sir  ROBERT),  R.  A.,  eldest  son  of  Robert  (1752- 
845),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1780 ;  studied  at  Apsley 
School,  near  Woburn ;  was  carefully  educated  as  an  archi- 
tect both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent;  was  gold  med- 
alist at  the  Royal  Academy  1799;  visited  Italy,  Greece, 


brother  in  designing  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
Club-house  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  1835-87;  superintended 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  church,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  account  (1842);  designed  Exeter  'Change,  the 
new  Carlton  Club,  the  new  buildings  in  the  Temple,  res- 
torations of  Lichfield  cathedral,  York  minster,  and  Savoy 
chapel,  the  custom-houses  at  Gloucester  and  Newcastle, 
and  in  1847  succeeded  his  brother  as  architect  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  built  the  reading-room 
1855,  the  Roman,  Assyrian,  and  other  galleries,  and  was 
the  architect  of  several  other  public  edifices  and  of  many 
splendid  country-seats.  His  last  achievement  was  the  new 
Royal  Academy  in  Burlington  House,  begun  1867  and  com- 
pleted 1874,  after  which  he  retired  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  was  chosen  R.  A.  1860;  became  pro- 
fessor of  architecture  at  the  Academy  1861,  and  its  treas- 
urer 1862;  subsequently  trustee  of  that  institution  and  of 
the  Soane  Museum ;  is  a  gold  medalist  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects.  The  Elizabethan  style  of 
his  later  edifices  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  classi- 
cism of  his  brother. 

Smith,  county  of  N.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska,  trav- 
ersed by  N.  fork  of  Solomon  River,  has  a  rolling  prairie 
surface  and  a  productive  soil.  Cap.  Smith  Centre.  Area, 
900  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  66;  in  1875,  3876. 

Smith,  county  of  Central  Mississippi,  on  Strong  River, 
has  a  flat  surface  and  an  unproductive  soil.  Staples,  cot- 
ton, rice,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Swine  are  nu- 
merous. Cap.  Raleigh.  Area,  620  sq.  m.  P.  7126. 

Smith,  county  of  N.  Tennessee,  on  Cumberland  River 
and  Caney  Fork,  has  a  mountainous  surface,  well  adapted 
for  pasturage.  Staples,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  sor- 
ghum-molasses, honey,  butter,  and  wool.  Swine  and  sheep 
are  raised  in  large  numbers.  Cap.  Carthage.  Area,  300 
sq.  ra.  P.  15,994. 

Smith,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  lying  between  Sabine 
River  on  the  N.  and  Nechcs  River  on  the  W.,  consists 
chiefly  of  fertile  prairie,  and  is  traversed  by  International 
and  Great  Northern  R.  R.     Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton, 
and  butter.     Cattle  and  swine  are  quite  numerous.     Cap. 
Tyler.     Area,  850  sq.  m.     P.  16,532. 
Smith,  tp.,  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     P.  792. 
Smith,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     P.  282. 
Smith,  tp.,  Cross  co.,  Ark.     P.  1515. 
Smith,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ark.     P.  1030. 
Smith,  tp.,  Drew  co.,  Ark.     P.  502. 
Smith,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.     P.  670. 
Smith,  tp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.     P.  988. 
Smith,  tp.,  Whitley  co.,  Ind.     P.  1232. 
Smith,  tp.,  Dade  co.,  Mo.     P.  504. 
Smith,  tp.,  Laclede  co.,  Mo.     P.  1146. 
Smith,  tp.,  Worth  co.,  Mo.     P.  889. 
Smith,  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.     P.  1777. 
Smith,  tp.,  Mahoning  co.,  0.     P.  1685. 
Smith,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  2067. 
Smith  (ADAM),  b.  at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
June  5,  1723.     His  father  died  before  his  birth  ;  a  faithful 
mother's  devotion  carried  him  safely  through  a  sickly  in- 
fancy and  childhood.     Unable  to  join  in  the  active  sports 
of  boys,  he  early  turned  to  books,  and  formed  habits  of  close, 
independent  thinking  which  distinguished   his  life.     His 
education  was  carried  forward  in  the  grammar  school  of 
Kirkealdy,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  his  taking  orders  in  the  English 
Church.     In  Glasgow  he  gave  chief  attention  to  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science,  but  at  Oxford  he  turned  to  the 
study  of  languages,  and  took  especial  pains  to  master  the 
nice  points  of  the  English  tongue.     Abandoning  all  thought 
of  the  clerical  office,  he  returned  to  his  native  plaee,  and  in 
1748  took  up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.     There  he  first 
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came  before  the  public,  delivering  lectures  on  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kames.  l)r.  lilnir 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness-  to  Smith  for  ideas  and  illus- 
trations on  style.  1"  1751  he  was  made  professor  of  logic 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the  following  year  be- 
came professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  institution. 
He  resolved  the  science  of  morals  into  four  parts,  and  ac- 
cordingly discussed  ill  his  lectures,  first,  natural  theology; 
second,  ethics  str'u-tly  ;  third,  justice  with  reference  to  spe- 
cific rules  and  precepts;  and  fourth,  political  expediency 
as  affecting  the  honor,  power,  and  prosperity  of  the  stale. 
His  lectures  were  delivered  exteuiporanc misly,  and  were, 
for  both  matter  and  style,  very  popuhir.  His  lirst  pub- 
lished work  was  the  Tliruri/  of  .I/../-"/  ,v, •m;m,  «M,  issued  in 
1759.  It  called  forth  a.  h'igli  vneumium  from  Hume,  and 
brought  him  at  once  a  wide  reputation.  Incidentally,  this 
publication  led  to  his  being  selected,  four  years  afterward, 

to  a pany  the  young  duke  uf  ISiieclengh  on  his  travels. 

He  carefully  improved  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  internal  policy  of  other  states, 
and  to  confer  with  distinguished  economists  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Ho  returned  to  England  in  1766,  and  for  ten  years 
lived  with  his  mother  in  partial  retirement  at  Kirkcaldy. 
There  he  devoted  himself  to  the  earnest  study  of  subjects 
which  had  occupied  his  attention  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  result  was  given  to  the  world  in  1776  in  his  groat  work 
entitled  An  ln'/iiii-if  into  tlic  Nature  and  Sources  of  the 
Wealth  of  ffatioiis.  Many  principles  laid  down  in  that 
work  were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  French  economists, 
but  the  completeness  of  their  compilation  and  the  clearness 
with  which  they  are  set  forth  in  this  treatise  fairly  entitle 
Adam  Smith  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  polit- 
ical economy.  His  book  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto,  a  standard  of  reference  on  almost  all  branches  of 
the  science.  Smith's  biographer  thus  defines  the  main  fea- 
ture of  this  work  :  "  Its  great  object  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  most  effectual  plan  for  advancing  a  people  to  greatness 
is  to  maintain  that  order  of  things  which  nature  has  pointed 
out,  by  allowing  every  man,  as  long  as  he  observes  the  rules 
of  justice,  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  and 
to  bring  both  his  industry  and  his  capital  into  the  freest 
competition  with  those  of  his  fellow-citi/.ens."  After  resid- 
ing two  years  in  London,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  customs  for  Scotland,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1787  he  was  elected 
lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow — an  honor  which 
gave  him  great  gratification.  Mr.  Smith  was  never  mar- 
ried. His  mother  and  Miss  Douglass,  a  cousin,  superin- 
tended his  domestic  economy  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  July  8,  1790.  After 
his  decease,  most  of  his  manuscripts  were,  agreeably  to  his 
imperative  directions,  destroyed.  A  few  that  were  excepted 
from  that  order  were  published  in  1795  under  the  title 
Essay*  on  Philosophical  Subjects.  His  private  character 
was  amiable  and  irreproachable.  His  thoughts  were  gen- 
erally dictated  to  an  amanuensis  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
subjected  to  a  considerate  revision.  Abstraction  was  a  life- 
long habit  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  wont,  when  alone,  to  be 
speaking  to  himself,  regardless  of  everything  around  him. 
Often  when  in  company  a  fit  of  absence  would  come  on  him, 
and  he  would  fall  into  the  same  practice,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  interest  of  those  present.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Smith  (ALBERT),  b.  at  Chertsey,  England,  May  24, 1816; 
became  a  surgeon  ;  settled  at  London  1841 ;  contributed  to 
JIt'Htlry1*  Magazine  ;  was  an  early  member  of  the  staff  of 
J'niK-h  ;  afterward  dramatic  critic  of  the  Illustrated  London 
New*  ;  wrote  many  burlesques,  farces,  and  Christmas  pieces, 
most  of  the  latter  being  adaptations  from  the  works  of 
Dickens;  visited  Constantinople  1849;  brought  out  an 
"entertainment"  called  The  Overland  Mail  May,  I860; 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  Aug.,  1851,  and  prepared  an  illus- 
trated "entertainment"  descriptive  of  that  feat,  which  was 
given  by  him  in  London  with  great  success  for  several 
years.  In  1858-59  he  visited  China,  and  afterward  lectured 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  journey.  D.  at  Fulham,  near 
London,  May  23,  1860.  Author  of  A  Month  at  Constanti- 
nople (1850),  The  Story  of  Mont  Jllanc  (1853),  To  China 
dm/  Ilin-k  (1859),  and  of  posthumous  volumes  of  sketches, 
Wild  Oats  and  Dead  Leaves  (1860),  and  Parit  and  London 
(1867). 

Smith  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  Deo. 
31. 1830  ;  was  pattern  designer  for  a  laoe-factory  at  Glasgow  ; 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  A  Life  Drama  (1853),  which 
attracted  great  attention  ;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  1854;  wrote  Sonnets  of  the  War, 
along  with  Sydney  Dobell  (1855),  City  Poems  (1857),  Edwin 
of  Deira  (1861),  Dreamthorp  (1863),  A  Summer  in  Slcye 
(1865),  Alfred  Jtngart's  Household  (1866),  and  Miss  Oona 
McQnnrrie  (186B),  of  which  the  last  four  were  prose  works. 
D.  at  Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  Jan.  5,  1867.  A  Memoir 


by  P.  P.  Alexander  was  published  along  with  a  posthumous 
volume  of  miscellanies  entitled  /,'<«<  l.mrr*  \  IM'.M. 

Smith  (ASIIKKW  JACKSON),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  IM  I  : 
mi  jraduati'd  IV. .m  the  I  .  S.  Military  Academy,  and  ap- 
pointed in  the  iirmy  a  si nd  lieutenant  of  the  1st  Dragoons, 

of  which  regiment  he  I.eca  me  major  in  .May,  I  Mi  I  (known  as 
the  1st  Cavalry  since  Aug.,  I  Mil  ).  and  July,  1*66,  colonel 
of  the  7th  Cavalry.  Prior  to  ISIil  he  served  almost  con- 
tinually with  his  regiment  on  the  frontier,  being  engaged 
on  several  expeditions,  and  froi|iiently  in  action  with  hot- 
tile  Indians.  In  Oct.,  1861,  ho  was  eumiiiis.-ioni-d  colonel 
of  the  2d  California  Cavalry,  and  Mar.  17,  1862,  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  As  chief  of  cavalry  he  SIMM! 
in  the  departments  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi, 
being  engaged  while  in  the  latter  department  in  the  ad- 
vance upon  and  siege  of  Corinth;  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  in  September,  he  was  subsequently 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  he  accom- 
panied in  the  Yazoo  River  c\|ieilition,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  assault  of  Chickasaw  HI  nils  I  Dec.  27-211,  lsc,2i,  and 
later  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  (Jan.  1 1, 
1863).  Assigned  to  command  a  division  of  the  l.'ith  army 
corps,  he  participated  in  the  active  service  of  that  corps 
preliminary  to  and  during  the  siege  and  assaults  of  Vicks- 
ourg  and  in  the  subsequent  capture  of  Jackson,  Miss.  In 
the  Red  River  campaign  he  commanded  the  force  (com- 
posed of  detachments  of  the  16th  and  17th  corps)  which 
captured  Fort  DC  Russy,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  and  in  almost  constant  skirmishing  while 
covering  the  retreat  of  the  army.  Next  ordered  to  Mis- 
souri, he  aided  in  driving  Price  from  that  State,  when 
called  to  reinforce  Gen.  Thomas  at  Nashville,  and  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  pursuit  of  Hood's  army. 
Recalled  to  Gen.  Canby's  command  in  Feb.,  1865,  he  com- 
manded the  16th  corps  in  the  reduction  and  capture  of 
Mobile,  Ala.  In  Jan.,  1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service,  and  in  May,  1869.  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  regular  army.  The  brevets  of  colonel,  briga- 
dier and  major  general  were  bestowed  on  him  for  gallantry 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Smith  (ASA  DODGE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Amherst,  Hills- 
borough  co.,  N.  H.,  Sept.  21,  1804;  studied  at  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H. ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1830  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1834; 
was  principal  of  Limerick  Academy,  Me.,  1830-31  ;  pastor 
of  the  Fourteenth  street  Presbyterian  church,  New  York, 
1834-63 ;  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  1843-44,  and  was  inaugurated 
president  of  Dartmouth  College  Nov.  18,  1863.  Author  of 
Letters  to  a  Yonng  Student  (1832),  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Louisa 
Adams  Leavitt  (1843),  of  a  large  number  of  published  ad- 
dresses and  sermons,  including  twelve  Baccalaureate  Dis- 
courses, and  of  several  contributions  to  theological  reviews. 
D.  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Aug.  16,  1877. 

Smith  (ASHBEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1806; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1824;  began  the  study  of  law, 


and  afterward  graduated  in  medicine;  in  1837  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Sam  Houston  surgeon-general  of  the 
Texan  army  ;  was  joint  commissioner  with  Dr.  R.  A.  Ivion 


in  making  the  first  treaty  with  the  Comanches ;  was  min- 
ister of  the  republic  of  Texas  to  the  courts  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Cloud  during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Houston  and  Jones  ;  was  recalled  and  appointed  secretary 
of  state  by  the  latter,  and  afterward  served  several  sessions 
in  the  State  legislature ;  in  1846  was  in  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign ;  on  the  secession  of  Texas  went  into  service  and 
served  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  represented  Harris  county 
in  the  legislature.  In  his  profession  his  services  were  ren- 
dered gratuitously,  and  in  every  yellow-fever  epidemic  he 
repaired  to  Houston  or  Galveston  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  poor  and  of  his  friends;  wrote  Account  of 
the  Yellow  Fever  in  Galveston,  Texas,  18S9  (Galveston, 
1840),  Account  of  the  Geography  of  Texas  (in  French),  and 
The  Permanent  Identity  of  the  Human  Race. 

Smith  (AUGUSTUS  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newport, 
Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  12, 1802 ;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  1825 ;  became  a  teacher  in  the  Oneida  Conference 
Seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.;  was  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy  in  Wesleyan  University  from  1831 
to  1857,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  institution, 
and  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  from  1859  to  his  death,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Mar. 
26,  1866.  Author  of  several  mathematical  text-books. 

Smith  (AZARIAH),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16, 
1817 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1837 ;  studied  medicine  as 
well  as  theology  as  a  preparation  for  missionary  duties  in 
the  Levant ;  arrived  at  Smyrna  Jan.,  1843 ;  travelled  ex- 
tensively through  Asia  Minor,  having  been  for  some  time 
a  companion  of  Layard  ;  rendered  great  service  by  attend- 
ing those  attacked  with  cholera;  settled  at  Aintab  1848, 


,nd  d.  there  June  3,  1851.     Author  of  papers  on  meteor- 
ology ..nd  U  Syrian  antiquities,  published  in  fcl 

),  b.  on  Cumberland  Island,  Ga., 


|,i|,lh 1  in   Florida:  graduated 


iraMoll    in    .UCMI-O  IIVMM  .  v,r~.  -,  -—-/  --  -    T 

r,,-  acted  as  oh*rg«  d'allaires  i,d  u,ter,,n  from  Jun.  J(>  to 
,,,:,  s  [SSI,  made  a  thorough  study  of  Mexican  history, 
„„,;,, ,'i,i,s,  „„,!  of  Indian  philology,  collecting  many  books 
and  MSS  •  was  -ccrctary  of  legation  at  Madrid  from  June 

,  [gjj  ,.,n,.t  in  |s.,S;  made  important  researches  in  the 
8pani.il  libraries  and  archives  respecting  the  colonial  his- 
turv  of  Florida  and  Louisiana;  rendered  services  to  Messrs. 
Bain-rod.  Sparks,  and  Parkman  in  their  respective  histor- 
ical inquiries :  settled  in  Florida  on  his  return,  and  became 
•i  jud"c  and  a  member  of  the  State  senate.  D.  in  New 
York  "city  Jan.  5,  1871.  He  edited  translations  of  The 
'.  ,,/'  Mi-nr  .V«i>z  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1851)  and  of 
the  I.,  it- 1-  of  ll.riuni,!,,  it  >'"'••.  "nd  Memoir  of  Hernando  de 
Stealanii  Fonta*ida  (1854),  each  printed  in  100  copies  4to 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  expense  of  George  W.  Riggs, 
K.-q. :  published  in  Madrid  an  important  volume  of  Span- 
ish documents  on  Floridian  history,  Coleccion  de  Variot 
lioi-iiia.iitos  /Him  lii  li;*tor!n  <le  la  Florida  y  Tierras  ad- 
,,,„;  in, ,  (1857):  contributed  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Shea's  "Library 
of  American  Linguistics"  a  Grammatical  Sketch  of  the 
II,  a.  /.niii/iiiii/e  (1861),  and  a  Grammar  of  tin-  I'iin".  or 
,\,'r, mi,-.  «'  Langm^t  of  Sonora  (1862),  from  a  MS.  of  the 
seventeenth  century  printed  at  San  Augustine ;  a  Doctrina 
Cliri'xtiana  y  Confesionario  en  Lengua  Nevome,  6  sea  la 
X'-mini-  (1862),  and  a  Kudo  Ensayo,  tentativa  de  una  pre- 
i-,,i,fo,i,if  ft,fi,,-if,,-ion  geoifraphica  de  la  Provincia  de  So- 
nora (1863);  issued  at  New  York  An  Inquiry  into  the  An- 
tlr,  ntii-iiif  "/'  /toi-uiiients  concerning  a  Discovery  of  North 
'  rf'iinird  to  have  been  made  by  Verrazzano  (1864); 
prepared  for  the  "  Bradford  Club"  a  volume  of  translations 
of  Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  de  Soto  in  the  Con- 
quest of  Florida,  as  told  by  a  Knight  of  Eivas  and  in  a  Re- 
lation I, if  I.IIIJH  Hernandez  de  Biedma,  Factor  of  the  Expe- 
dition (1868) ;  furnished  interesting  biographical  and  bib- 
liographical data  concerning  early  writers  on  Florida  to 
the  Supplement  to  Duyckincks's  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature  (1866);  and  wrote  for  the  Historical  Magazine 
and  other  periodicals.  Since  his  death  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  the  Narrative  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  issued  by  Mr. 
Smith's  friends  in  New  York  (1873),  preceded  by  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.  A  portion  of  his  library  was  secured  for 
the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Few  American  scholars 
have  been  so  conversant  with  the  materials  of  early  Amer- 
ican history  as  Mr.  Smith.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Smith  (CALEB  BLOOD),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  16, 
1888;  went  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  1814;  educated  at 
Cincinnati  and  Miami  colleges;  studied  law  at  Cincinnati 
and  at  Coonersville,  Ind. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1828; 
founded  the  Sentinel  newspaper  1832;  was  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  legislature;  member  of  Congress 
1843-49;  wan  on  the  Mexican  claims  commission;  prac- 
tised law  some  years  at  Cincinnati ;  settled  at  Indianap- 
olis 1858 ;  was  influential  in  procuring  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Chicago  1860,  who  appointed  him 
secretary  of  the  interior  Mar.,  1861 ;  became  U.  S.  circuit 
judge  for  Indiana  Dec.,  1862.  D.  at  Indianapolis  Jan.  7, 
1864. 

Smith  (CHARLES  FERGUSON),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1805;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1825, 
entering  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  From  1829 
to  1842  he  served  at  the  Military  Academy  in  various  ca- 
pacities— as  instructor  of  infantry  tactics,  as  adjutant,  and 
as  commandant  of  the  corps  of  cadets.  In  the  Mexican 
war,  as  captain  of  artillery,  he  served  with  distinction, 
received  the  brevets  of  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
colonel  for  gallant  and  distinguished  conduct  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Con- 
treras,  and  Churubusco.  Appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  10th  Infantry  in  1855,  he  commanded  the  Red  River 
expedition  in  1856,  the  Utah  expedition  1857-61,  and  for 
a  time  was  in  command  of  the  department  of  Utah.  At 
the  commencement  of  disturbances  preceding  the  civil  war, 
In-  was  placed  in  command  of  the  city  and  department  of 
\\  uhlngton  (Apr.  10-28,  1861).  On  Aug.  31, 1861,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  ordered 

Kentucky.  In  September  ho  became  colonel  of  the  3d 
Infantry.  In  the  operations  about  Forts  Henry  and  Don- 
elson he  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  skilful  and  ac- 
complished soldier.  In  the  severe  fight  for  the  possession 

UM  latter  rtronghold  he  commanded  the  division  which 
imld  the  left  of  our  investing  lines,  and  which,  led  in  per- 


son by  Gen.  Smith,  stormed  and  captured  all  the  high 
ground  on  the  Confederate  right  which  commanded  Fort 
Donelson.  Gen.  Smith  was  selected  to  command  the  new 
movement  up  the  Tennessee,  and,  Mar.  21,  promoted  to  bo 
major-general  of  volunteers,  but  the  exposure  to  which  he 
had  been  already  subjected  aggravated  a  chronic  disease 
contracted  in  Mexico,  which  terminated  his  life  Apr.  25, 
LSI):!,  at  Savannah,  Tenn. 

Smith  (CHARLES  HAMILTON),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  West  Flan- 
ders Dec.  26,  1776 ;  entered  the  British  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  volunteer  about  1795 ;  served  in  the  West  Indies 
171)7-1809 :  was  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  the  Wal- 
chercn  expedition  :  took  part  in  the  Netherlands  campaigns 
1813-16 ;  visited  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  on  a  special  mission 
from  the  foreign  office;  retired  from  the  army  on  half  pay, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  1820 ;  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  history,  archaeology,  zoology,  and  ethnology  ;  wrote 
the  article  War  in  the  Encycloptrdiii  llritniinicn  (8th  ed. 
1860) ;  was  associate  author  with  Sir  Samuel  R.  Mcyrick  of 
The  Costumeofthe  Original  Inhabitant*  of  tin:  Itritish  Inlands 
(1815) ;  aided  that  antiquary  in  other  publications;  wrote 
3  vols.  of  the  Naturalist's  Library  (i.,  iv.,  and  v.,  1843), 
relating  respectively  to  Mammalia,  the  dog,  and  the  horse, 
and  published  a  useful  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Spe- 
cies (1848;  republished  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Boston,  1851).  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  resided  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History  Society. 
D.  at  Plymouth  Sept.  21,  1859.  He  left  many  volumes  of 
MS.  notes  which  have  not  been  printed. 

Smith  (CHARLES  HENRY),  b.  at  Hollis,  York  co.,  Me., 
Nov.  1,  1827  ;  graduated  at  Watervillc  College  (Colby  Uni- 
versity) in  1856.  As  captain  in  the  1st  Maine  Cavalry  he 
entered  the  service  in  Oct.,  1861,  rising  through  successive 
grades  to  be  colonel  of  that  regiment  in  June,  1863.  His 
regiment  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
shared  in  all  the  operations  of  that  army.  For  much  of 
the  time  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  Col.  Smith  was  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  remained  in  service  until  Aug., 
1865,  when  mustered  out.  For  gallantry  and  highly-dis- 
tinguished services  the  brevets  of  brigadier  and  major 
general  U.  S.  army  were  conferred  on  him.  Having  stud- 
ied law  prior  to  the  war,  he  was  now  examined  and  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  in  1866  was  chosen  State  senator  from 
Washington  co.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  1866 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  28th  regular  infantry; 
transferred  to  the  19th  Infantry  in  1869. 

Smith  (CHARLES  ROACH),  b.  at  Landguard  Manor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  England,  about  1805  ;  was  the  chief  founder  of 
the  British  Archasological  Association,  and  distinguished  for 
the  success  of  his  exhumation  of  Roman  and  Saxon  an- 
tiquities, especially  those  of  Roman  London.  Author  of 
Collectanea  Antiqua  (6  vols.,  1848-60),  Antiquities  of  Rich- 
borough,  Reculvcr,  and  Lymne  (1850),  with  Supplements  on 
Lymne  (1852)  andPevensey  (1858),  Notes  on  the  Antiquities 
of  Trcves  (1851),  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  London  An- 
tiquities collected  by  and  the  Property  of  C.  R.  Smith  (pri- 
vately printed  1854);  edited  the  lurentnriiim  Sepnli-hrale 
of  Bryan  Faussett  (4to,  1856);  contributed  regularly  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  and  to  the  ArcJueoIogiQ  ;  gave  much 
attention  to  pomology  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
the  open  air,  on  which  subjects  he  also  wrote.  In  1870  he 
issued  The  Rural  Life  of  Shakspeare  aa  Illustrated  by  his 
Works,  and  still  later  printed  a  Catalogue  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  antiquities  discovered  at  Fuversham,  Kent,  be- 
queathed by  Mr.  Gibbs  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Smith  (DANIEL),  b.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  about  1740; 
served  in  the  army  during  the  Revolution ;  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Cumberland  Valley,  Tenn. ;  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Tennessee  ; 
filled  many  local  offices;  was  general  of  militia;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1798-99,  and  again  1805-09,  and  wrote  a  geography 
of  Tennessee,  accompanied  by  the  first  map  of  that  State ; 
both  were  published  by  Matthew  Carey  at  Philadelphia 
about  1799.  D.  in  Sumner  co.,  Tenn.,  June  16,  1818. 

Smith  (EDMUND  KIRBY),  b.  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in 
1824;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1845, 
and  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry 
at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Contreras.  From  1849  to  1852  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  2d  Cavalry  in  1855  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
he  served  on  frontier  duty,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
fight  with  the  Camanche  Indians  in  Texas,  May  13,  1859. 
In  Jan.,  1861,  he  became  major  of  his  regiment,  but  re- 
signed Apr.  6;  was  soon  after  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  under  Gen.  Joseph 
Johnston  in  Virginia.  At  the  battle  of  BITLL  RfN,  July 
21,  1861  (which  see),  he  arrived  on  the  field  with  Elzey's 
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brigade  toward  the  close  of  the  action,  but  was  soon  dis- 
abled hv  a  shot,  when  Kl/.ey  assumed  command.  Made 
major-genera!  in  1  stiL',  be  was  transferred  to  F.ast  Tennes- 
see, and  place. |  j, nniaud  of  that  department.  Under 

liragg  be  led  the  advance  in  the  invasion  of  Kentucky: 
he  routed  the  Union  forces  at  Kiehmond,  Ky.,  Aug.  30, 
and  advanced  to  Frankfort.  Promoted  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  he  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Perry  - 
ville,  Oct.  II).  and  in  the  battle  of  Murfrecsboro',  Dee.  31. 
isti^.lan.  :'.,  |s(i;{.  lie  was  soon  after  made  general,  and 
in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  opposing 
Hanks  in  the  lied  Kivcr  campaign,  and  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Jenkins's  Ferry,  Apr.  30,  1864.  He  was  the  last  to 
surrender  the  forces  under  his  command,  May  26,  1865. 

Smith  (Ei.i),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  Sept.  15, 
1801;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1X21,  at  Andover  Semi- 
nary l^'Jii;  went  to  Malta  as  superintendent  of  a  mission- 
ary printing  estalili-hment  1826;  studied  Arabic  at  Bey- 
root  IS27;  travelled  with  Dr.  Anderson  through  Greece 
1829,  and  with  Dr.  11.  (1.  0.  Dwight  of  Constantinople 
through  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Persia  1830-31 — a  tour 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  important  Ar- 
menian and  Nestorian  missions  of  the  American  Board; 
visile. I  the  I".  S.  and  published  Missionary  Researches  in 
Arinriiiit  (1S32) ;  settled  at  Hoy  root  1833;  accompanied  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson  in  his  geographical  explorations  of  Pal- 
estine, to  which  he  largely  contributed,  1838  and  1852;  re- 
visited the  U.  S.  1839  and  1845 ;  introduced  an  elegant  font 
of  Arabic  type,  cast  under  his  supervision  at  Leipsic  for 
the  mission  press,  1839,  and  was  engaged  from  1847  upon 
a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  completed  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Dyke.  D.  at  Beyroot  Jan.  11,  1857. 

Smith  (Ei.ns),  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  June  17,  1769;  re- 
ceived a  scanty  education;  became  a  school-teacher;  was 
ordained  a  Congregational  preacher  1792 ;  preached  at  Lee, 
Woburn,  Portsmouth,  and  at  various  other  places ;  wrote 
several  religious  treatises,  and  founded  at  Exeter,  N.  H., 
Sept.  1,  1808,  the  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  noted  as  the 
first  religious  newspaper  ever  published,  and  continued 
until  Sept.  1,  1817.  D.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  29,  1846. 

Smith  (ELinir  HITBBARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
Sept.  4,  1771  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1786 ;  resided  two 
years  with  Dr.  Dwight  at  Greenfield;  studied  medicine  at 
Philadelphia:  edited  the  first  collection  of  American  Poems 
(Litchfield,  17!i:!);  settled  at  New  York  1793;  became  phy- 
sician to  the  New  York  Hospital  1796;  contributed  essays 
and  sonnets  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day;  joined  Drs.  Mil- 
ler and  Mitchell  in  founding  the  New  York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory ,•  published  Edwin  and  Angelina,  an  Opera  (1798); 
edited  E.  Darwin's  /lotanic  Oarden  (1798),  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  poetical  Epistle  to  the  Author;  was  the  supposed 
author  of  Andre,  a  tragedy  printed  and  performed  at  New 
York  in  the  same  year,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  genial  lit- 
erary circle.  He  was  active  in  rendering  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1798,  and  fell  a  victim  to  that  disease  Sept.  19,  1798. 

Smith  (ELIZABETH  OAKES  Prince),  b.  at  Cumberland 
(then  North  Yarmouth),  Me.,  Aug.  12,  1806,  descended 
from  Gov.  Prince  of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  from  Dr.  Urian 
Oakes,  an  early  president  of  Harvard ;  resided  from  in- 
fancy in  Portland.  Me. ;  married  there  in  1823  Seba  Smith, 
the  well-known  editor  and  humorist,  whom  she  aided  in 
his  journalistic  enterprises ;  obtained  a  considerable  local 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  prose  and  verse,  but  never  ap- 
peared publicly  as  an  authoress  until  after  the  loss  of  her 
husband's  fortune  in  1839,  when  she  resorted  for  support 
to  literature,  settling  in  New  York  City  1842,  and  soon 
made  her  mark  by  her  contributions  to  the  magazines, 
which  have  been  partially  collected  in  several  volumes,  of 
which  the  best  known  was  The.  Xinless  Child  and  Other 
/',„„,»  (1843);  published  two  tragedies,  The  Roman  Tribute 
and  Jacob  Leisler  (1853);  The  Western  Captive  (1850),  a 
novel  (1842),  The  S,,l,,m,,,,,l,-r.  „  /.<,,,>,,d  f,,r  Christmas 
(1848),  Woman  and  her  Needs  (1851),  Hints  on  Dress  and 
Beauty  (1852),  Bertha  and  l.il,,  ( is;,  I).  The.  Newsboy  (1855), 
The  Tien  Wires  (1S70),  Kill;/  ff..ir,ir,l\  Jnnrnal  (1871),  and 
other  books.  She  has  also  lectured  before  lyceums,  and  been 
a  prominent  advocate  of  "  woman's  rights."  She  is  now 
(1876)  a  resident  of  Hollywood,  Carteret  eo.,  N.  C. 

Smith  (ETHAN),  b.  probably  in  New  Hampshire  about 
1763  ;  was  Congregational  minister  at  Poultncy,  Vt.,  and 
subsequently  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  where  he  "d.  in  1849. 
Author  of  two  works  on  prophecy  and  of  A  View  of  the 
Hebron,  dttimud  t«  I',-,,,;;  ttmona  oilier  T/linns,  that  the 
Aborii/iiii'«  ,,/'  Aattrim  » r,-  descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel,  which  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  nume- 
rous books  written  in  support  of  the  same  view. 

Smith  (FRANCIS  H.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1812:  graduated 
at  the  U.S.  .Military  Academy  in  Is:;::,  and  entered  the 
army  as  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  second 


lieutenant  Nov.  .",11,  ls:!3.  In  1836  he  resigned  from  the 
army,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
nt  Humpden-Sidney  College,  Va.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  VIRGINIA  MILITARY  INSTITTTK  (which  see)  nt  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  in  1839,  Smith  was  appointed  its  superintend- 
!  ent  and  principal  professor  (of  mathematics),  the  dutie< 
1  of  which  positions  he  has  since  continued  to  perform.  Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  the  professors  and  assistants 
went  into  the  field,  and  Smith,  as  colonel  of  a  Virginia 
regiment,  was  stationed  at  Norfolk  and  in  command  of  the 
fort  on  Craney  Island.  The  institute  was  subsequently 
reopened.  During  the  campaign  against  Kiehmoiid  in  IH61, 
Col.  Smith,  with  his  corps  of  cadets,  was  called  to  Rich- 
mond to  aid  in  the  defence,  and  thence  to  L.vnrhburg  to 
defend  the  place  against  the  forces  of  lien.  Hunter.  On 
returning  to  Lexington,  he  found  most  of  the  buildings  of 
the  institute  bad  been  burned.  Steps  were  taken  for  their 
reconstruction,  since  which  the  institute,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Col.  Smith,  has  maintained  its  successful  career. 
Author  of  various  educational  works. 

Smith  (Sir  FRANCIS  PKTTIT),  b.  at  Hythe,  England, 
Feb.  9,  1808;  became  a  farmer  in  Kent,  but  amused  his 
leisure  with  mechanical  experiments  ;  constructed  in  1834 
a  model  of  a  steam-vessel  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw  driven 
by  a  spring;  made  a  larger  boat  on  the  same  principle, 
which  he  successfully  tested  in  the  British  Channel  between 
Dover  and  Folkstonc  1837;  introduced  his  invention  in 
1838  to  the  notice  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  to  construct  for  the  British  navy  the 
screw  steamer  Archimedes  of  237  tons,  90  horse-power 
(finished  1840),  the  success  of  which  led  to  the  rapid  in- 
troduction of  screw-vessels  into  the  navy  and  the  mercan- 
tile marine.  In  1855  the  inventor  received  a  pension  of 
£200  a  year  from  the  British  government ;  was  soon  after 
presented  with  a  service  of  plate  and  a  purse  of  £2878  by 
the  leading  engineers  of  the  country  ;  was  made  curator 
of  the  patent-office  museum,  South  Kensington,  1860,  and 
was  knighted  1871.  D.  at  London  Feb.  11,  1874. 

Smith  (GEORGE),  b.  in  England  about  1825;  taught 
himself  the  Oriental  languages,  including  that  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  from  Nineveh ;  obtained,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  post  of  keeper  of 
antiquities  at  the  British  Museum  about  1865;  soon  dis- 
covered and  deciphered  many  tablets  of  great  historical 
importance,  especially  in  relation  to  Jewish  annals  ;  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  volume  of  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia  (1867) ;  published  at  the  expense  of  Messrs. 
Fox  Talbot  and  J.  W.  Bosanquet  the  Assyrian  text  and  an 
interlinear  translation  of  an  important  inscription  under 
the  title  The  History  of  Assur-bani-pal(lft7\);  made  known 
in  1872  his  discovery  and  translation  of  fragments  of  a 
Chaldajan  account  of  the  Deluge,  which  he  printed  in  the 
Transaction!  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology ;  under- 
took in  1873,  in  behalf  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  newspaper, 
a  new  examination  of  the  mounds  of  Nineveh,  and  found 
a  vast  number  of  new  inscriptions  from  the  Assyrian  royal 
library  ;  made  another  exploration  for  the  British  Museum 
1 874 ;  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  renew  his  researches 
1875,  but  obtained  permission  from  the  Turkish  government 
for  &  more  thorough  exploration,  which  he  began  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  when,  being  detained  in  Syria,  he  discover- 
ed the  magnificent  ruins  of  Carchemish,  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Hittite  kingdom,  and  demonstrated  that  region  to 
have  been  the  original  home  of  the  Etruscans;  thereby  solv- 
ing a  most  important  ethnological  and  philological  problem. 
Among  his  other  recent  discoveries  are  tablets  containing 
Chalduean  legends  parallel  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis, 
including  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall.  Author  of 
Explorations  in  Assyria,  The  Ckaldtfan  Acronnt  of  Genesis, 
and  The  Ancient  History  of  Assyria,  besides  many  separate 
translations  and  philological  papers.  D.  Aug.  19,  1876. 

Smith  (GERRIT),  b.  in  Ftica,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  6,  1797,  son 
of  Peter  Smith,  a  proprietor  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in 
Central  and  Northern  New  York,  and  once  a  partner  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  in  the  fur-trade  ;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  1818 ;  took  up  his  residence  atPetcrboro',  Madison 
co.,  N.  Y.,  devoting  himself  to  the  management  of  his  great 
landed  estate;  became  a  member  of  and  liberal  contributor 
to  the  Colonization  Society  1825,  but  withdrew  from  it 
1835,  when  he  connected  himself  with  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  of  which  he  was  thenceforth  one  of  the 
leading  members ;  was  noted  for  his  philanthropy  in  every 
good  cause  ;  gave  away  vast  tracts  of  land  in  small  parcels, 
distributed  to  actual  settlers;  was  elected  to  Congress  1852, 
but  resigned  after  a  single  session  ;  was  a  liberal  contrib- 
utor to  the  Free  Soil  campaign  in  Kansas ;  gave  pecuniary 
aid  to  John  Brown  1859  when  preparing  the  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  though,  it  is  believed,  without  a  knowledge 
of  that  project:  was  many  times  nominated  on  an  anti- 
slavery  ticket  for  governor  of  New  York  and  for  other 
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office-  for  which  it  was  known  that  he  would  receive  but  a 

small  vote  :  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  expenses  and 

charities  r icctcd  with  the  war  for  the  Union,  but  joined 

Horace  <;iccl,.\  iii  signing  the  bail-bond  of  Jefl'erson  Davis 
I»ii7  :   wrole.  printed,  ami  distributed  many  pamphlets  on 
slavery  and  other  reforms  :  built  a  church  at  Peterboro',  i 
which  he  sometimes  preached,  but  underwent  considcrab 
fluctuation*  in  his  religious  creed.     D.  in  New  \  ork  ('it 
Hi v.    •>,     I>M.      Author    of    >),i/.7i...    in    I'mnirrsn    (1855 

.,.,,  and  .->',.. .•••/,(•»  (1801).  77-,    Thio/oi/ies  (1866),  an 

.\atiu-i' tin    Hit*'   "/ a  r'fft   Tin  "/'»///  (1867). 

Smith  iiJoi.nwix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Reading.  England,  Aug 
1:1.  l-L'.'i:   eilm-iiled  at    Ktou  ;   graduated   with   high  honor 
at    MiiL'dalcn   College.  Oxford,  1845:    became  fellow  an 
tiitur  nl'  I  niversity  College;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin 
coin's  Inn  I>17:   was  secretary  to  two  university  coinnii,- 
sion-  instituted  by  Parliament,  and  a  member  of  the  edu 
cation  commission    18,"i9-8B:    became  regius  professor  o 
modern  history  at  Oxford  1858;  was  a  prominent  cham 
pion  of  the  American  Federal  government  during  the  civi 
war.  when  he  wrote Docstln  Itilili-  S,i,,,'i:,,n  Slnn-ri/f  (1863; 
On  flu   Min'iilitif  of   tin-  Eitiiiiii-i i»tti,ni  I'r'ii'iiitniitiiin  (1803^ 
and  other  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject;  visited  the  U. S 
on  a  lecturing  tour  1864,  being  received  with  distinction 
published  on  his  return  lectures  on  Knoliim!  mid  Americt 
and    Tin'   I'iril  \\~ar  in  America  (1866) ;  settled  in 
the  I'.  S.  iMiS  as  professor  of  English  history  at  Cornel 
University,  which  post  he  filled  until  1871,  when  he  re 
'  ro  Toronto,  Canada;  became  a  member  of  the  sen- 
'lie  university  of  that  city;  was  editor  of  the  Cana- 
liiiin  Monthly  (1872-74),  and  took  the  direction  of  a  polit- 
ical newspaper  1S75.     Author,  among  other  works,  of  Lec- 
tiin*  ',a   Modrru  History  (1861),  Rational  Religion  (1861), 
li'ixli  Iliiit'iry  oint   Irinh    Clinracter  (1861),  On    Church  En- 
iloinnruts  (1862),  The  Empire,  a  Series  of  Letters  (1863),  A 
Plea  for  the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  the  Unii'ersitn  of  Ojrforo 
(1864),  Speeches  and  Letters  on  the  Rebellion  (New  York,  2 
vols.,  1865),   Three  English  Statesmen,  being  sketches  of 
Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt  (1867),  The  Reorganization  of  the 
I'liinrsity  of  Oxford  (1868),  and  A  Short  History  of  Eng- 
land diiicu  to  the  Reformation  (1869). 

Smith  (GREEN  CLAY),  son  of  John  Speed  Smith,  b.  at 
Richmond,  Ky.,  July  2,  1830 ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Mexican  war,  gaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  cavalry  ; 
graduated  at  Transylvania  University  1849  ;  became  a  law- 
yer at  Covington;  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture 1861.  and  a  decided  Union  man;  became  colonel  of 
the  4th  Kentucky  (Union)  Cavalry  Feb.,  1862,  and  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  June,  1862 ;  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1863-66 ;  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention 
1864:  governor  of  Montana  Territory  1866,  and  subse- 
quently a  Baptist  clergyman.  In  1876  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Prohibitionists  for  the  Presidency. 

Smith  ((IrsTAvus  WOODSON),  b.  in  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  Jan. 
I,  1822;  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
July  1,  1842,  when  appointed  a  brevet  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  corps  of  engineers;  second  lieutenant  1845; 
first  lieutenant  1853.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  of  New  London  harbor,  he  was 
called  to  West  Point  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering 
where  he  remained  until  1846,  when,  the  war  with  Mexico 
jurring,  he  was  sent  to  the  field  with  the  engineer  com- 
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and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  Contreras 
In  Nov.,  1849,  he  was  recalled  to  West  Point,  where  he  re- 

ed as  principal  assistant  professor  of  engineering  until 
Jec.  18,  18o4,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army.     He  was 
subsequently  employed  in  the  construction  of  various  gov- 
ernment buildings  and   in  the   iron-works   of  Cooper  A 
Hewitt  at  Trenton,  N.  J.     From  1858  to  Sept     1861    he 
was  street  commissioner  of  New  York  City,  though  some 
time  previous  to  the  latter  date  he  had  departed  for  the 
*th,  and  in  August  had  been  appointed  a  major-general 
in  the  Confederate  army.     On  May  31,  1862,  Gen   John 
i  having  been  severely  wounded  that  day  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Ocn.  bmith  succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  subsequently  commanded 


-          •  ., 

10  was  insurance  commissioner  of  Kentucky 
Smith  (HKXRY),  known  as  "Silver-tongued  Smith,"  b. 
at  Witheock,  Leicestershire,  England,  in    1550;  became  a 
:now.commo  f   Queen>8    Co  Cambridge,   1™3 

terward  studied  at  Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate-  took 

tond  MmVeCtlTr  "  St  C'ement  ^intht 
,  London,  1587,  and  soon  acquired  immense  popu- 


larity as  a  preacher,  displaying  a  prodigious  memory  and 
excelling  in  fluency,  elegance,  and  eloquence,  and  in  the 

Siraetical  character  of  his  discourses,  but  was  suspended  by 
tishop  Aylmcr  in  1588.  D.  in  1591,  and  was  buried  at 
Husband's  liosworth,  Leicestershire.  A  collective  edition 
of  his  ^>/'//i»iix  appeared  at  London  (4to,  1594),  and  has 
been  many  times  reprinted,  together  with  ji  M,  n>oir  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller  (1657).  Two  editions  appeared  in  London 
in  1866. 

Smith  (HENRY  BOYNTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portland, 
Mo.,  Nov.  21,  1815;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1834: 
was  a  tutor  there   1836-37,  and  again   1840-41,   between 
which  periods  he  studied  theology  at  Andover,  Bangor, 
Halle,  and  Berlin;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
at  West  Anicsbury,  Mass.,  1842-47;    professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  at  Am  hers  t  College    18. 17-50;  was 
professor  of  church  history  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
N.  Y.,  1850-54,  and  of  systematic  theology  1854—74  ;  since 
then  professor  emeritus;    was   moderator  of  the   General 
Assembly  of  the  (New  School)  Presbyterian  Church  1863- 
64;  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  at  Uavton,  0., 
an  address  on  Christian  Union  unit  AV'7,.-,./o...7/m/  Iti-nn/nn, 
which    was   directed   toward   that   union    with    the    "  Old 
School  "  Church  which  was  afterward  consummated,  and 
for  which  he  prepared  an  essay  on  the  doctrinal  basis.  The 
Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Churehes  (1867);  was  appoint- 
ed delegate  in  1867  to  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance in  Amsterdam,  for  which  he  prepared  a  report  On 
the  State  of  Relit/ion  fn  the  U.  S. ;  was  the  founder  and 
editor  of  the  American  Theological  Jleriew  (1859-71),  con- 
solidated with  the  Presbyterian  Review  in  1862,  and  united 
with  the  Princeton  Review  in    1872;    aided    Prof.   R.  D. 
Hitchcock  in  the   Life,   Character,  and    Writings  of  Ed- 
ward Robinson   (1864);    wrote  a   Memorial   of  Anson   G. 
Phelps  (1860),  and  is  author,  among  other  works,  of  ad- 
dresses on  The  Relations  of  Faith  and  Philosophy  (1849), 
The  Problem  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  (1853),  The  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Europe  and  America  (1855);  of  in- 
augural addresses  on  Church  History  as  a  Science  (1851), 
and    The.  Idea  of  Christian   Theology  as  a  Si/stem   (1855). 
He  published  in  1859  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in    Chronological   Tables  (folio);    was   translator    in   part,' 
and  editor,  of  Gieseler's  Church  History  (I  vols..  lx~>!l-63; 
vol.  v.  in  preparation);  editor  of  revised  translations  of 
flagenbaeh's    History    of    Christian     Ihn-trine    with    large 
additions  (2  vols.,  1861-62),  and  Stier's  Words  of  the  Lord 
Jemu  (1864-65).    D.  in  New  York,  Feb.  7,  1877. 

Smith  (Sir  HENRY  GEORGE  WAKEI.YN),  BART.,  usually 
inown  as  SIR  HARRY  SMITH,  b.  at  Whittlesea,  Cambridge- 
hire,  England,  in  1788;  entered  the  army  as  second  lieu- 
enant  in  the  rifle  brigade  1805;  participated  in  the  .storm- 
ng  of   Montevideo,  the  unsuccessful   assault  on   Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  ;  was  highly  distin- 
guished in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  being  present  at  every 
mportant  battle  except  Talavera:  participated  as  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  in  the  capture  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
>y  Gen.  Ross  1814;  was  military  secretary  in  the  campaign 
against  New  Orleans  to  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  who  fell  in 
us  arms  mortally  wounded ;  returned  to  England  in  time 
o  serve  as  assistant  quartermaster-general  in  the  campaign 
f  Waterloo;  was  employed  thereafter  for  many  years  in 
garrison  duty  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  in  the  West'lndies; 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1827;  commanded  a  divi- 
lon  in  the  Kaffir  war  1834-35;  was  appointed  adjutant- 
reneral  to  the  forces  in  India  1839;  was  distinguished  at 
lie  battles  of  Gwalior  and  Maharajpore,  being  knighted 
or  the  latter  service  1844 ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
var  against  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub,  commanding  a  divi- 
ion  at  Moodkee  and  at  Ferozepore  Dee.,  1845 ;  was  sent  to 
ae  relief  of  Loodianah,  and  took  Aliwal  at  the  point  of 
he  bayonet  Jan.  28,  1846,  capturing  07  guns;  reinforced 
Lord  Gough  in  time  to  enable  him  to  win  the  decisive  bat- 
e  of  Sobraon,  Feb.  10,  1846;  received  the  thanks  of  Par- 
ament  on  the  proposal  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
fas  made  a  baronet :  became  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  1847;  conducted  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851-52,  and  was 
"lade  lieutenant-general  1854.     D.  in  London  Oct.  12, 1860. 
Smith  (HENRY  H.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
18;  studied  surgery  at  Paris;  published  several  works 
n  that  subject;  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Pennsylvania  1855,  and  surgeon-general  of  the 

Smith  (HORACE),  brother  of  James,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
.nd,  Dec.  31,  1779;  became  a  member  of  the  stock  ex- 
hange,  in  which  business  he  acquired  a  fortune ;  was  as- 
ociated  with  his  brother  in  writing  for  several  periodicals 
nd  in  the  production  of  a  celebrated  volume  of  poetical 
arodies  entitled  Rejected  Addresses  (1812) ;  was  author  of 
umerous  novels  which  had  but  moderate  success,  and  of 
n  anonymous  volume  of  humorous  prose  sketches,  The 
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Tin  Trumpet  (1836).    I),  lit  Tunbridge  Wells  July  12,  1849. 
A  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of  both  brothers,  in- 
cluding the  A1'/-'/''/  A.ddrc9tn9vaA  :i<-ci>iii|t:niifd  liy  u  ,!/• 
limit-,  mi-  published  by  .Mr.  Kpcs  Sargent  (New  York,  1857). 

Smith  (  HOHACK  U'KMVSS).  son  of  Kieliurd  1'cnn  Smith,  b. 
in  Philadelphia,  1'ii.,  in  ISL'.'I:  has  bMB  •  frequent  contribu- 
tor of  prose  and  vur.se  to  the.  magazines:  edited  the  \\'<>rk-» 
of  liis  father  (1865),  the  Yuri-dura  Or,l,'rl,j  IS,,,,k  (1865),  and 
reprinted  the  "  Cadwalader  Pamphlet"  with  the  "Valley 
Forge  Letters'*  under  the  title  Xitts  for  Future  Historians 
In  I'mck  (1856). 

Smith  (ISAAC),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  173«;  graduated 
nt  Princeton  1755:  was  a  tutor  there;  studied  and  prac- 
tised medicine;  commanded  a  regiment  in  1776;  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  eighteen  years;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1795-97;  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
Seneca  Indians  I7"7:  and  Subsequently  president  of  the 
Hank  of  Trenton.  1).  at  Trenton  Aug.  29,  1807. 

Smith  (ISRAEL),  b.  atSuffield,  Conn.,  Apr.  4, 1759;  grad- 
uated at  Yule  College  17H1 ;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Rupert, 
Vt. ;  was  boundary  commissioner  1789;  took  an  active  part 
in  procuring  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union: 
settled  at  Rutland;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  1791 ;  was  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vermont  1797  ;  member  of 
Congress  1791-97  and  1800-01 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1801-02  and 
1803-07,  and  governor  of  Vermont  1807-08.  D.  at  Rutland 
Dec.  2,  1810. 

Smith  (JAMES),  b.  in  Ireland  about  1720 :  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania with  his  parents  and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna 
1729;  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  became  at  first  a  surveyor  near  Ship- 
pensburg,  afterward  a  lawyer  at  York;  raised  in  1774  the 
first  volunteer  company  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
resistance  to  Great  Britain;  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion called  to  consider  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from 
importing  English  goods,  and  one  of  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare instructions  for  the  representatives ;  published  an 
/-Vv'iy  nn  t/n-  t  'iitiKtiltitional  Potrer  o/*  Grent  Kritain  over 
the  Colonies  in  America,  which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
the  Revolution ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention of  1775  and  of  the  provincial  conference  for  fram- 
ing a  new  government  for  Pennsylvania  (June  18),  in 
which  he  seconded  Dr.  Rush's  resolution  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendence; was  elected  to  the  convention  for  forming  a  con- 
stitution for  Pennsylvania  July  15,  1775,  and  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1775-78  ;  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  was  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1780.  D.  at  York  July  11,  1806.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  wit,  and  was  accustomed  to  create  a  sensation  by 
his  odd  gestures  and  drawling  utterance. 

Smith  (JAMES),  b.  in  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  in  1737;  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians  1755,  and  adopted  by  them, 
but  escaped  after  four  years  ;  was  a  leader  of  the  "  Black- 
boys"  176.3  and  1765;  was  a  lieutenant  in  Col.  Bouquet's 
expedition  to  the  Ohio  region  1764;  made  an  exploring 
expedition  in  Kentucky  1766;  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  settled  at  Cane  Ridge,  near 
Paris,  Ky.,  1788;  was  a  member  of  the  Danville  conven- 
tion, and  afterward  represented  Bourbon  county  in  the 
general  assembly  of  Kentucky.  D.  in  Washington  CO., 
Ky.,  in  1812.  Author  of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  the 
Zi/c  and  Travel*  «/"  Col.  James  Smith  (Lexington,  Ky., 
1799;  republishcd  at  Philadelphia  1831  and  1834,  and 
edited  at  Cincinnati  by  William  M.  Darlington,  1870),  of 
A  Treatise  on  the  Mode  and  Manner  o/  Indian  War  (Paris, 
Ky.,  1812),  and  of  two  controversial  pamphlets,  Shakerism 
Developed  and  Shakcrism  Detected. 

Smith  (JAMES),  brother  of  Horace,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  10,  1775;  became  a  lawyer;  was  an  associate  of 
his  brother  in  the  production  of  Rejected  Addresses  and 
other  literary  enterprises;  aided  Charles  Mathews  in  pre- 
paring his  Cnnntrtf  Cousins,  A  Trip  to  France,  and  other 
"  entertainments ;"  was  an  invalid  for  several  years,  and 
amused  himself  by  writing  epigrams  and  vert  de  sncilte. 
An  early  volume  of  imitations  published  by  the  brothers, 
under  the  title  Horace  in  London,  was  chiefly  written  by 
him.  D.  at  London  Deo.  24,  1839.  His  posthumous  Mis- 
"  l/nniei  were  edited  by  his  brother  (2  vols.,  1840). 

Smith  (Sir  JAMES  EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
England,  Dec.  2,  1 759 ;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  : 
practised  his  profession  in  London;  acquired  by  purchase 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  library  and  herbarium  of 
Linnteus  1784;  was  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  ••  Linna-an  Society"  1788;  settled  at  Norwich  1796; 
lectured  on  botany  at  the  Royal  Institution  for  many  years, 
and  was  knighted  by  George  IV.  D.  at  Norwich  Mar. 
17,  1828.  Author  of  Ennlhh  lialany  (36  vols.,  1792-1807), 
Enylish  Flora  (3  vols.,  1823-25),  and  other  works. 


Smith  (.1  AMKS  MILTON),  b.  in  Twiggs  co.,  Ga.,  Get.  24, 
1823;  educated  at  Culloden  Academy  in  Monroe  co.,  Ga. ; 
became  a  lawyer;  in  18(11  entered  the  Confederate  service 
as  major  of  the  13th  Georgia  regiment;  rose  to  colonel  in 
1  S(il> ;  was  a  member  of  the  2d  Confederate  Congress  until 
the  close  of  the  war;  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature 187 1,  and  became  Speaker  of  its  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  in  1S7U  was  elected  governor  of  the  Stale  i«  fill  the 
unexpircd  term  of  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  and  re-elected  in  Oct., 
1872.  ,  ALEXANDER  11.  STEIMIKNS. 

Smith  (JAMES  Y.),  b.  at  Groton.  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1809; 
was  for  some  years  a  lumber-merchant  at  Providence;  be- 
came a  cotton-manufacturer  at  Willimantic,  Conn..  ISIIS,  and 
:iNr,:it  \\  MMii-nrki-t,  K.  I. ;  was  several  times  a  member  of 
the  Rhode  Island  legislature;  mayor  of  Providence  1855- 
57,  and  governor  of  Rhode  Island  1863-65. 

Smith  (JEREMIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
Nov.  29,  1759;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  1780;  studied 
law;  was  distinguished  at  the  New  Hampshire  bar  and  as 
a  general  scholar,  being  noted  for  vast  attainments;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1791-97;  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Adams  in  1801  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  but  did 
not  serve;  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  1809-10,  and 
several  years  chief-justice  of  the  State  superior  court,  and 
an  early  patron  and  friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  D.  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  Sept.  21,  1842.  A  Life  was  published  by  Rev.  John 
H.  Morison  (Boston,  1845). 

Smith  (JEROME  VAN  CROWINSHIELD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Con- 
way,  N.  II.,  July  20,  1800;  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity 1818;  studied  medicine;  became  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  the  New  York  Medical  College;  settled 
at  Boston;  edited  the  Weekly  News-Letter  (1825-26)  and 
the  Medical  Intelliijencer  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  was 
port-physician  of  Boston  1826-49,  and  mayor  1854;  pub- 
lished travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Turkey,  and  many 
scientific  and  miscellaneous  works,  and  has  resided  (1876) 
some  years  in  New  York  City. 

Smith  (Jons),  b.  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, in  Jan.,  1579;  spent  four  years  of  his  early  manhood 
in  military  service  in  the  Netherlands;  was  afterward  en- 
gaged in  wars  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, having,  according  to  his  own  account,  been  taken 
prisoner,  sold  as  a  slave  at  Constantinople,  and  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  whence  he  escaped,  after  a  remarkable  series  of  ad- 
ventures, to  the  Russian  frontiers.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  the  wonderful  adventures  of  Smith's 
career  in  the  East  are  wholly  or  in  part  fictitious,  as  also 
the  pension  and  patent  of  nobility  which  he  claimed  to 
have  had  from  Sigismund  Bathory,  prince  of  Transylvania. 
Returning  to  England,  by  way  of  Barbary,  he  was  induced 
by  < 'apt.  Bartholomew  Gosnold  to  take  part  in  the  colo- 
nization of  Virginia  (1606),  then  being  carried  into  effect, 
and  brought  to  bear  with  such  effect  his  military  renown 
upon  the  directory  of  the  "London  Company"  that  his 
name  was  placed  on  the  secret  list  of  seven  persons  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  council.  During  the  long  voyage 
to  Virginia  (1607)  Smith  was  placed  under  arrest  on  an 
accusation  of  sedition,  and,  though  liberated  on  arrival  at 
Jamestown,  Ara.,  where  the  colony  was  located,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  his  place  in  the  council.  He  accompanied 
Capt.  Newport  in  his  voyage  of  exploration  up  James 
River  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Richmond  ;  was  on  their 
return  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  council;  took  part  in 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  removal  from  office  of 
Wingfield,  the  president  of  the  colony,  against  whom  he 
successfully  brought  a  suit  for  slander ;  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  several  expeditions  into  the  interior,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  but  chiefly  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  food,  as  the  colony  was  now  suffering  from 
famine,  and  repressed  with  severity  the  projects  of  some 
of  the  settlers  to  return  to  England;  upon  which  charge  he 
caused  Capt.  George  Kendall  to  be  condemned  and  executed. 
Upon  one  of  these  expeditions,  in  Dec.,  1607,  Smith  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  detained  for  some  time,  though  kindly 
treated  by  the  Indian  chieftain  Wahunsenaeawh  (afterward 
incorrectly  called  by  many  writers  the  "emperor"  Pow- 
hatan).  The  famous  incident  of  the  preservation  of  his 
life  by  the  intervention  of  Pocahontas  (or  Amonate)  was 
related  of  this  captivity,  but  documents  recently  published 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  whole  adventure  is  fictitious.  On 
being  carried  back  to  Jamestown  by  the  Indian  chieftain, 
Smith  was  tried  by  his  fellow-councillors  for  the  death  of 
two  of  his  companions,  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  In- 
dians through  his  imprudence,  and  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  the  next  day,  but  his  life  was  saved  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Capt.  Newport  with  reinforcements  and  pro- 
visions. In  the  following  year  Smith  made  two  extended 
surveys  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  waters,  of  which 
he  made  u  map  :  became  president  of  the  council  Sept.,  1608; 
had  several  skirmishes  with  hostile  Indians,  who  at  one  time 
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that  he  was  sent  to  r,ngi»uu  •»•  •  •     -•• 

IwKh  two  .hlW«tt^oBt^.ome  London  mwohanto 

,  fen  portion  ,,c  thr  North  Anwrisw  c.,a>t  to  whlob  be 

«„  the  „:„„,  Of  New  Ku.u'land.  and  of  winch  I,,  tnrmcd  „ 


(«„  te  „:„„,  .. 

bly  accurate  map.  and  »'»'1«  'l  handsome  profit   by 
".hing  Md   ta^tndSg.     I"   "BIS  he  undertook  another 
.  to  New  Kn.'land  lor  il»-  purpose  (.f  founding  a  col- 
o,,V.  Tn,t  was  eapturc.1  l.y  «  French  man-of-war  and  taken 
,,Ito.    Al'ic'.'ward  In-  claims  to  have  been  engaged  in 
"M  li"!,H  f..r  tin-  French  against  (lie  Spaniards,     and  to 
have  experience  I  several  r<  .....  irkable  adventures.     About 
Ifilti  he  rccenel  the  title  of  "admiral  of  New  England," 
and  »:i-  tlien.-et'iM-lh  rnneli  engaged  in  promoting  Ameri- 
can i-oloui/ation  b.v   means   nf  a    series  of  pilblieations   on 
Anurio*,  uriticn  either  b.v  or  for  him.  in  whic-h  roman- 
-ions  nf  his  career  in  many  lands  were  put  forth; 
but   nninv  of   the  details  are  contradicted   by  conclusive 
proofs,  ami  his  several  books  and  pamphlets  are  not  con- 
,-i-teni  with  each  other  upon  some  important  points.     1). 
in  l.'.ndon  June  31,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of 
St.   Sepulchre's   church.     Under  the   name   of   ''Thomas 
Wal-<on."  Smith  sent  from  Virginia  A   True  Relation  «f 
in.'li  lii-i-iii'i-i-ucet  and  Accidents  of  Note  as  hath  lappaned 
in  Virginia.  etc.  (London,  4to,  1608),  which  was  printed  in 
ed  by  a  map,  and  is  the  earliest 
ubject.     It  was  reprinted,  with  an 


. 

black  letter,  accompanied  by  a  map,  and  is  the  earliest 
tract  published  on  the  subject.  It  was  reprinted,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Charles  Deane  (Boston,  1867). 


He  was  also  author  of  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  Descrip- 
tinii  nf  tlir  I  'nuntry,  the  Commodities,  the  People,  Government, 
and  Uilnjnui.  etc.  (Oxford,  1612);  A  Description  of  New 
England,  or  the  Observations  and  Discoveries  of  Captain  John 
Smith  (Admiral  of  that  Country)  in  the  North  of  America 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1614,  etc,  (London,  1616;  reprinted 
in  the  Collections  (3d  Series,  vol.  vi.)  of  the  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.,  and  in  Force's  Tracts,  New  England's  Trials,  etc. 
(1620  and  1622);  The  Generatl  Historic  of  Virginia,  New 
England)  unit  the  Summer  Jules,  with  the  Names  of  the  Ad- 
venturers, Planters,  and  (inventors  from  their  First  Key  inning 
Ano.  1584  '°  '^''*  Present,  etc.  (1626)  —  a  work  including  the 
substance  of  its  predecessors  :  two  treatises  on  seamanship 
(1626  and  1627);  The  True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Ob- 
servations of  Captain  Jtitin  Si/iith  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  from  1593  to  1639,  etc.  (1630);  and  Advertise- 
ments for  the  Unexperienced  Planters  of  New  England,  etc. 
(1631  ;  reprinted  at  Boston,  1865)  ;  and  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death  upon  a  History  of  the  Sea,  no  part  of  which 
has  been  preserved.  The  Generall  Historic  and  True  Travels 
were  republished  together  at  Richmond  (2  vole.,  1829).  A 
Letter  of  John  Smith  to  Lord  Bacon,  written  in  1618  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  chancellor's  attention  the  fisheries  of  New 
England,  was  first  printed  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Magazine  for  1861.  There  are  biographies  by  George  S. 
llillard  (in  Sparks's  Series,  vol.  ii.),  W.  G.  Simms  (1846), 
and  George  C.  Hill  (1858).  Much  light  was  thrown  upon 
his  career  by  the  Hakluyt  Society's  publication  of  Strachey's 
History  of  Travails  into  Virginia  Britannia  (1849)  from  the 
original  MS.,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Deane's  notes  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Wingfield's  Discourse  of  Virginia  (Boston,  1859), 
in  which  publications  the  falsity  of  the  Pocahontas  legend 
was  first  exposed.  In  Bryant  and  Gay's  Popular  History 
of  the  V.  S.  (vol.  i.,  1876)  judicious  use  has  been  made  of 
the  materials  above  mentioned.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Smith  (Jons),  known  as  "John  Smith  of  Cambridge," 
b.  at  Achurch,  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
in  1618;  graduated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1610  ; 
became  fellow  of  Queen's  College  1644;  was  for  several 
years  tutor  and  mathematical  lecturer  there;  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  esteemed  "a  man  of  great  abilities,  vast 
learning,  and  possessing  also  every  grace  and  virtue  which 
can  improve  and  adorn  human  nature."  According  to  AI- 
libone,  he  was  "the  most  eminent  divine  of  both  his 
names."  D.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  7,  1652.  His  Select  Dis- 
courses were  edited  with  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  Symon  Patrick 
(London,  4to,  J660;  frequently  reprinted),  and  acquired 


Smith  (Jons  AUGI-STINE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Westmoreland 
co-.^a.,  Aug.  29,  1782;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary 
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College,  Va.,  1800;  studied  medicine;  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  New  York  1809  ;  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  in 
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dent  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1831-43, 
and  published  numerous  addresses,  essays,  and  lectures,, 
chiefly  on  medical  and  physical  science  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. 1).  in  New  York  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Smith  (Jons  Iti-Ain),  1).  1).,  brother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  b.  at  Pcquea,  Pa.,  June  12,  1756;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1773;  studied  theology  with  his  brother,  then 
president  of  llampden-Sidney  College,  and  succeeded  him 
in  that  position  1779  ;  became  one  of  the  most  noted,  preach- 
ers of  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  very  successful  as  a  re- 
vivalist: was  pastorof  the  Third  Presbyterian  church,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1791-90  ;  became  first  president  of  I'tnoii  Col- 
lege 1795  ;  returned  to  his  pastoral  charge  in  Philadelphia 
May,  1799.  and  d.  there  of  an  epidemic  Aug.  22,  1799. 

Smith  (JoiiN  BLAKEI.Y),  b.  in  North  Carolina  June 
11,  1820;  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  became  a 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  ;  joined 
in  1S47  the  Georgia  conference,  in  which  he  tilled  respon- 
sible positions,  and  subsequently,  after  its  division,  in  the 
South  Georgia  conference,  till  his  death,  in  Georgia,  Sept. 
30,  1872.  lie  was  the  secretary  of  the  conference,  and  was 
a  most  laborious  and  successful  minister.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Smith  (JOHN  COTTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn., 
Feb.  12,  1765;  graduated  nt  Yale  College  1783;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Litchfield  bar  1786;  was  several  years  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  clerk  1799  and 
Speaker  1800;  member  of  Congress  1800-06;  became  a 
member  of  the  council  and  judge  of  the  State  supremo 
court  1809;  was  shortly  afterward  lieutenant-governor; 
was  governor  of  Connecticut  1813-18.  During  the  cele- 
brated Congressional  debates  of  1801  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  he  presided  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole;  was  a  man  of  extensive  literary  and  his- 
torical attainments,  a  distinguished  agriculturist  and  phi- 
lanthropist, and  president  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  and  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  con- 
tributor to  literary  and  scientific  periodicals.  D.  at  Sharon 
Dec.  7, 1845.  His  Correspondence  and  Miscellanies  was  pub- 
lished at  New  York  in  1847  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Andrews. 

Smith  (JOHN  E.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania;  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  was  a  resident  of  Illinois,  and  served  on 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Yates;  appointed  colonel  of  the  45th  Il- 
linois Vols.  July  23,  1861,  he  was  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
the  siege  of  Corinth;  in  Dec.,  1862,  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  division 
of  the  16th  army  corps  in  the  Yazoo  expedition,  battles  of 
Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Champion  Hill,  and  Big  Black 
River;  transferred  to  the  17th  corps  in  June,  he  com- 
manded the  1st  division  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and 
with  the  15th  corps  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  and  subsequent 
"  march  to  the  sea,"  and  the  invasion  of  the  Carolinas.  In 
Apr.,  1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service. 
and  in  the  reorganization  of  the  regular  army  (July,  1866) 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  27th  Infantry  ;  transferred  to 
the  15th  Infantry  Dec.  15,  and  14th  Infantry  Dec.  20,  1870  ; 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  Vicksburg  and  major-gen- 
eral for  capture  of  Savannah. 

Smith  (JOHN  GORDON),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about 
1788;  graduated  at  Marischal  College  in  his  native  city, 
and  studied  medicine  there  and  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  served  in  the  Peninsular  war  as  surgeon  to  the  12th 
Lancers;  was  subsequently  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Suther- 
land for  four  years,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  in  1828  at  the  University  of  London.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  his  three  works  on 
medical  jurisprudence  are  still  considered  very  valuable : 
Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine  (London,  1821;  several 
times  reprinted),  An  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence  (Lon- 
don, 1825),  and  Hints  for  the  Examination  of  Medical  Wit- 
nesses (London,  1829).  He  also  wrote  Santarem,  or  Sketches 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  Interior  of  Portugal  (London, 
1832),  and  contributed  to  the  Military  Hegistcr,  and  to  other 
medical  and  some  miscellaneous  periodicals.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  much  embarrassed,  however,  by  un- 
fortunate pecuniary  circumstances,  and  he  d.  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  London,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  Sept.  15, 
1833.  Interesting  notices  of  him  will  be  found  in  the 
London  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1833,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  278,  543. 
Smith  (JOHN  GREGORY),  b.  at  St.  Alban's,  Vt.,  July  22, 
1818;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  1838,  and 
at  the  New  Haven  Law  School;  commenced  praetiee  KS41 
along  with  his  father,  John  Smith  (1789-1858),  who  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1839-41,  and  subsequently  chancellor 
of  Vermont;  aided  him  in  developing  important  railway 
projects;  succeeded  his  father  as  chancellor  1858;  sat  ill 
both  houses  of  the  State  legislature;  was  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house  1862;  governor  of  Vermont  1863-60;  became 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  ISo'G. 
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Smith  (Jons  HYATT),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  in  1823;  became  n  Baptist  minister  |8|x;  was  some 
years  pastor  of  the  Klcv«;nth  Baptist  ohnroh,  Philadelphia, 
subsequently  of  Lee  avenue  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
where  ho  became  widely  known  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as 
a  leader  of  the  "open-communion"  movement. 

Smith  (Jons  JAY),  great-grandson  of  James  Logan,  h. 
in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J..  June  16,  I"'.'*:  was  from  l*L".i  t., 
1S5I  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  ami  Logunian  libraries ; 
published  several  volumes  on  antii|uarian  and  biographical 
topics:  edited  several  literary  periodicals,  and  superin- 
ti'irlcl  the  publication  of  above  100  volumes  by  other 
writers.  The  Limn  of  Franklin.  RlttenhotlM,  Montgomery, 
Kcnton,  iiinl  (Jen.  Augustine  Washington  in  the  National 
Purtrait  (Inllery  were  from  his  pen. 

Smith  (JoHX  LAWHKNC-K).  M.  I).,  ^f.  \.  A.  S.,  b.  near 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  Dei'.  Hi,  1818;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity nf  Virginia,  and  at  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina:  acted  as  civil  engineer  on  the 
Chai-le-t  >n  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. :  pursued  his  professional 
education  for  three  years  in  France  and  Germany,  devoting 
liimself  also  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  general  science; 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  1844;  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  where  he  delivered  lectures 
on  toxicology,  and  soon  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pur- 
suits ;  gave  attention  to  agricultural  chemistry,  and  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  marl-beds  near  Charleston  ; 
was  for  more  than  four  years  (1848-51)  mining  engineer  to 
the  Turkish  government;  aided  in  the  development  of  cot- 
ton-growing in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  made  extensive  min- 
eralogical  explorations,  and  published  a  report  On  the 
Tliiriiinf  Water*  of  Anin  Minor  ( 1849) ;  was  afterward  in- 
strumental in  the  discovery  of  deposits  of  emery  and  corun- 
dum in  the  U.  8. ;  invented  in  1851  the  inverted  microscope ; 
was  elected  in  that  year  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  subsequently  removed  to  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  became  a  professor  in  the  Medical  University  of  that 
city  and  superintendent  of  its  gasworks ;  was  U.  S.  com- 
missioner to  the  Universal  Expositions  of  Paris  (1867)  and 
Vienna  (1872) ;  was  in  1872  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  is  a,  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  and  of  numerous  chemi- 
cal, biological,  mineralogical,  scientific,  and  industrial  as- 
sociations ;  received  from  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  is  author  of  an  elaborate 
report  to  the  U.  S.  government  on  The  Progress  and  Con- 
dition of  SiTi-i-nl  I)r/nirtiiicitti*  of  Industrial  Chemistry  (1867), 
as  seen  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  has  printed  in  pamph- 
lets or  in  periodicals  more  than  50  scientific  papers,  most 
of  which  were  collected  into  a  volume  entitled  Mineralogy 
and  Chemistry :  Original  Ketearches  (Louisville,  1873). 

PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Smith  (Jons  PYE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Shef- 
field, England,  May  25,  1774;  studied  at  the  Independent 
academy  at  Rotherham  ;  became  a  dissenting  (Independ- 
ent) minister,  and  in  1800  resident  classical  tutor  in  the 
theological  academy  at  Homerton ;  exchanged  that  post  in 
1813  for  the  divinity  tutorship,  which  he  filled  until  1843; 
was  again  classical  tutor,  and  also  principal  from  the  latter 
date  until  1850,  when  New  College,  St.  John's  Wood,  was 
formed  by  the  junction  of  Homerton,  Highbury,  and  Cow- 
ard colleges,  and  Dr.  Smith  retired  to  private  life,  aided  by 
a  testimonial  fund  of  £3000.  For  forty-three  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  celebrated  "  Gravel  Pits  Chapel,"  Homerton  ; 
took  great  interest  in  science,  and  was  honored  by  mem- 
bership in  the  Royal  and  Geological  societies.  D.  at  Guild- 
ford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5,  1851.  Author  of  The  Scripture  Testi- 
mony in  the  Messiah  (2  vols.,  1818-21),  The  Mosaic  Account 
<>f  tltf;  Creation  and  Deliiffe  illuttrttim  oy  the  Discoveries  of 
No'lrrn  Science  (1837),  Scripture  and  Geology  (1839),  and 
othesr  works.  (See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
John  Pye  Smith,  by  J.  Medway,  1853.) 

Smith  (Jonx  RUSSELL),  b.  at  Sevcnoaks,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1810;  became  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Lon- 
don, and  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  bibliograph- 
ical catalogues,  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  literature 
relating  to  the  county  of  Kent  (1837),  another  to  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  England  (1839),  and  a  third  to  English 
Writers  <m  Ani/liiiy  and  Ichthyology  (1856).  The  most  valu- 
able to  Americans  is  the  extensive  and  accurate  Biblio- 
theca  Americana  (1849, 1853,  and  1865  ;  Supplement,  1865). 
He  has  been  an  assiduous  collector  of  Shakspeariana,  and 
was  projector  and  co-editor  of  the  "Library  of  Old  Au- 
thors." 

Smith  (Jons  SPEED),  b.  in  Jessamine  co.,  Ky.,  July  31, 
1792;  served  under  Gen.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe ;  was  his 
aide  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  1813  ;  sat  several  years  in 
the  Kentucky  legislature,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  1827  ; 
was  member  of  Congress  1821-23;  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  Kentucky  under  Pres.  Jackson,  and  for  a  considerable 


period  State  superintendent  of  public  works.  I>.  in  Jladi- 
son  co.,  Ky.,  June  6,  Is.i  1. 

Smith(.IoFi\  WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1809; 
educated  ut  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  commenced  legal  prac- 
tice as  a  special  pleader  I  *.'!!,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  1x31.  1).  in  London  Dec.  17,  1815.  Au- 
thor of  a  '  '>/,«f,<  n'liiiiii  <>/'  M,i-<n,,ttl>'  Litw  (1831),  A  n  r'le- 
,/«  nt'n-lt  Viewofth''  I'rorci'lliniJH  in  nil  .\<-tioniit  f.'if  I  1  H35), 
and  .1  S'-/ri-ti'in  of  l,ni,liii</  (W-»  /',.  Yin-ion*  llr<in<-lu-»  of 

the  Lnw  (2  vols.,  1837-40),  which  were  received  with  extra- 
ordinary favor,  especially  the  latter,  and  were  reprinted  in 
America.  Mr.  Smith  wrote  other  legal  works,  and  was  a 
poet  of  considerable  merit.  (Sec  Memoir,  by  Samuel  War- 
ren, in  Hliirkirnod's  Mayaiine,  Feb.,  1847.) 

Smith  MOXATIIAX  HAYAI:I>),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1741;  graduated  at  Princeton  1760;  became  a  successful 
merchant  at  Philadelphia ;  commanded  a  company  of  mil- 
itia at  the  battle  of  Princeton  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  1777-78  ;  served  many  years  as  a  judge  of 
common  pleas,  and  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  Collegr  ;nid 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
June  16,  1842. 

Smith  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa., 
July  15,  17SI6;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  1815,  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  1819 ;  preached  several 
years  in  Virginia;  was  principal  of  academies  at  Staunton, 
Va.,  anil  at  Frederick  City,  Md. ;  president  of  Franklin 
College,  0.,  and  of  a  college  at  Frederick  City ;  became 
general  agent  for  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Northern  Virginia,  and  Eastern  Ohio,  and  was 
pastor  at  Round  Hill  and  at  Greensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  d. 
Dec.  4,  1868.  Author  of  Old  Jledstone  and  of  a  History  of 
Jeffernon  College. 

Smith  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Sharon,  Vt.,  Dec.  23,  1805;  re- 
moved while  a  child,  with  his  parents,  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 
where  he  grew  up  almost  without  education,  leading  an 
idle  and  rather  disreputable  life,  and  about  1828  began  to 
put  forth  vague  claims  as  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  or 
rather,  as  the  restorer  of  the  original  true  faith.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  began  to  have  visions  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  on  Sept.  21,  1823,  the  angel  Moroni  appeared 
to  him,  announcing  that  God  had  a  work  for  him  to  per- 
form, and  that,  buried  in  the  earth  in  a  certain  spot  a  few 
miles  distant,  was  a  record  inscribed  upon  gold  plates,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  America  and  of 
their  fate :  and  with  this  record  would  he  found  a  kind  of 
spectacles  through  which  alone  the  writing  could  be  read. 
Three  years  after,  the  angel  placed  the  plates  in  his  hands, 
together  with  the  spectacles.  Smith  described  the  plates 
as  being  about  8  inches  long,  7  wide,  and  connected  by 
rings  so  as  to  form  a  volume  about  6  inches  thick.  The 
plates  were  inscribed  on  both  sides  with  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters in  a  language  no  longer  extant,  but  which  he  was 
able  to  decipher  and  understand  by  the  use  of  the  miracu- 
lous spectacles,  which  he  called  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim." 
Smith  professes  to  have  dictated  in  English  the  contents 
of  these  plates  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  acted  as  his  aman- 
uensis, the  plates  themselves  mysteriously  disappearing  as 
they  were  successively  transcribed.  What  purported  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  original  characters  on  one  of  these  plates  was 
submitted  to  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  who  says,  "  The  paper 
was  in  fact  a  singular  scroll.  It  consisted  of  all  kinds  of 
crooked  characters,  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently 
been  prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him  at  the 
time  a  book  containing  various  alphabets.  Greek  and  He- 
brew letters,  crosses  and  flourishes,  Roman  letters,  inverted 
or  placed  sideways,  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpen- 
dicular columns ;  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rude  delinea- 
tion of  a  circle,  divided  into  various  compartments,  decked 
with  various  strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the 
manner  of  the  Mexican  calendar,  given  by  Humboldt,  but 
copied  in  such  a  way  as  to  betray  the  source  whence  it  was 
derived."  The  manuscript  as  professed  to  be  transcribed 
by  Cowdery  from  Smith's  dictation  was  printed  at  Palmyra 
in  1830  under  the  title,  The  Rook  of  Mormon,  an  Account 
written  by  the  Hand  of  Moroni  upon  Plates  taken  from  the 
Plates  of  Nephi.  Ry  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Author  and  Pro- 
prietor ;  and  to  it  was  prefixed  a  certificate  signed  by 
Cowdery  and  two  others  to  the  effect  that  they  had  seen 
and  handled  the  plates.  Subsequently,  all  three  of  the 
witnesses  fell  out  with  Smith,  and  declared  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  be  a  hoax.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hook  of 
Mormon  was  a  kind  of  historical  romance,  written  nearly 
twenty  years  before  by  Samuel  Spalding,  at  one  time  a 
clergyman,  and  that  he  intended  to  publish  it  as  Buch  un- 
der the  title  The  Mau«>rript  Fnnml ;  and  that  this  manuscript 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  printer,  who  surrep- 
titiously copied  it,  returning  the  original  to  Spalding,  who 
died  soon  after,  but  the  manuscript  was  preserved  by  his 
widow.  Rigdon  in  the  mean  while  had  set  up  as  the  foun- 
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der  of  a  new  faith,  and  fell  in  with  Smith,  nnd  they  two 
concocti-d  the  |>lan  of  making  Spalding's  romance  a  kind 
of  liible  nl  their  sect,  or  lit  least  hoping  to  make  money 
by  its  publication.     The  funds  for  the  printing  were  ad- 
vanced  by  .Martin    llnrris.  a  neighboring  fanner  of  some 
property  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  attestation  :  but  not 
being  able  to  get  back  what  lie  hud  spent,  lie  disclosed  the 
hoax  m  to  the  plates,  of  which  he  was  probably  a  victim. 
The  Hook  of  MoriiinH  consists  of  nearly  a  score  of  separate 
books,  the  tirst  professing  to  be  written  by  Nephi,  who 
lived    in   Jerusalem  about  600  B.  r.,  and  finally,  upon  the 
Jii-persion,  led  a  colony  to  America  :  the  work  is  continued 
by  others  until  420  A.  I).,  when  .Moroni,  the  last  survivor  of 
his  race,  scaled  up  the  plates  untl  deposited  them  in  the 
place  pointed  out  to  Smith.    The  entire  book  bears  to  Mor- 
moiiisin  about  the  same  relation  which  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  do  to  Christian- 
ity. (For  the  development  of  Mormonism,  and  its  history, 
see  MOIIMONS.)  Smith  and  Kigdon  soon  gained  a  small  body 
of  followers,  and  in  1831  went  to  Kirtland,  0.,  where  they 
built  a  temple,  set  up  a  fraudulent  bank,  and  were  driven 
away  by  the  citizens  in  1838.    Smith  had  in  the  mean  time 
fixed  upon  a  place  in  .Missouri  as  the  site  of  his  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  here  his  adherents  had  begun  to  gather;  but 
becoming  obnoxious  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  they 
abandoned  their  settlement,  and  took  refuge  in  Hancock 
co.,  Ill,  where  in  1840  they  established  themselves  in  a  fine 
location  at  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  calling  their  new 
borne  Nauvoo;  the  town  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  six 
years  the  population  numbered  15,000.     Here  Smith  soon 
began  to  put  forth,  as  occasion  demanded,  a  succession  of 
new  revelations,  among  others  one  establishing  polygamy 
as  an  essential  feature  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints,"  and  combining  in  his  own  person  all  civil,  mili- 
tary, municipal,  and  sacerdotal  authority.     A  newspaper 
was  set  up  to  oppose  him,  which  was  demolished  by  Smit 
and  his  adherents  .May  G.  1844.     Warrants  were  issued  fo 
his  arrest  and  that  of  his  brother  Hyrum  and  some  others 
they  refused  to  obey  the  writs ;  the  State  militia  were  called 
out :  the  Mormons  armed  themselves,  and  a  conflict  wa 
imminent.     The  governor  of  Illinois  at  length  induced  the 
Smiths  to  surrender  and  submit  to  trial,  guarantying  their 
personal  safety  in  the  interval.     They  were  committed  to 
jail  at  Carthage,  the  county-town,  and  a  guard  was  placee 
for  their  protection.     On  the  evening  of  May  27  a  mob  as- 
sembled, dispersed  the  guard,  and  began  firing  into  the 
door  and  window  of  the  jail.    Hyrutn  Smith  was  shot  dead ; 
Joseph  returned  the  fire  with  a  revolver  until  his  charges 
were  exhausted,  when  he  endeavored  to  make  his  escape 

DV   the   Window,    hilt    \vna     eVint    iti    *liD   ,.*(..,.,  )    *•   11    _i  _  _    ¥ 
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by  the  window,  but  was  shot  in  the  attempt,  and  fell  dead 
to  the  ground.  A.  II.  GUERNSEY. 

Smith  (JOSEPH  MATHER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Rochelle, 
a.  Y.,  Mar.  H,  1789:  settled  as  a  physician  in  New  York 
11  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Medico-Physio 
logical  Society  ;  visiting  physician  to  the  New  York  State 
prison  1820-24;  became  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical 
a,,dl  Wneirf  Jbinui  1828,  and  visitingphysician  to  theNew 
York  Hospital  1829  ;  was  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
ce  of  physic  :  m  the  New  York  College  of  Physician    and 
Surgeons  1826-55,  and  afterward  professor  of  materia  mcd 
ica  ;  was  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
,  and  published  several  valuable  professional  books 
s,  and  memoirs.     D.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  22,  186e! 

Vlf,m£hitf?""?  Tot7j-MIS)'  b-  <*t  Birmingham,  England] 
29,  1816;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Birming- 
,  Dublished  when  nineteen  years  of  age  an  Introduction 

to  AtLatp  Linage  (1835),  and  in  the  following  year  A 

"  " 


,  fJ  <">"'"       •     n- 

)  ;  devoted  himself  to  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages and  literature,  in  which  he  became  proficient  re 
oided  m  the  U.  S.  1837-42;  published  at  Boston  Ms  JVWrt" 
»e»  m  A«*  E»gland,  <„•  America  in  the  TV,,,/,  ft"  " 
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837);  devoted  himself,  on  his  return  to  England 
the  study  of  constitutional  and  Old-Saxon  law-  was 

±dauv  n*  P  18*9;-w™  8cveral  able  SpiSifi! 

especially  lkePar,,h,  ,t,  Obligation,  and  Power,  it,  nm 
lory  oj  mugluh  Guild,  appeared  in  1870 


Smith  (Jt'Nics),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Oct.  2 
1780  :  graduated  at  Yale  College  1802  ;  studied  law  under 
Judge  Reeve  at  Litchtield,  Conn.;  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati  in  right  of  his  father 
(ien.  David  Smith  of  the  Revolutionary  army;  practised 
law  at  New  Haven  ;  gained  an  important  claim  against,  the 
British  government  180J  ;  engaged  in  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  ;  was  the  first  proposer  of  a  line  of  steamships 
across  the  Atlantic  1832  ;  founded  a  company  for  that  pur- 
pose 1830,  and  successfully  inaugurated  the  enterprise  by 
the  voyage  of  the  Sirius  in  the  spring  of  1838,  but  derived 
no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  efforts  of  many  years  • 
afterward  introduced  tea-planting  into  South  Caroling 
where  he  purchased  an  extensive  estate;  was  there  as- 
saulted and  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  d.  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1853. 

Smith  (LLOVD  P.),  son  of  John  Jay  Smith,  b.  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1822;  educated  at  Haverford  College;  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1851  as  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  ;  compiled  vol.  iii.  of  the  fatiilni/ne  of  Hunk,  belong- 
ing to  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  (185(i) ;  was  one 
of  the  commission  sent  to  East  Tennessee  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
lief association  of  Philadelphia  1804;  published  a  Heport 
of  that  visit ;  is  author  of  privately-printed  pamphlets  upon 
the  character  of  Napoleon  I.  and  upon  the  political  tend- 
ency of  the  Life  of  Cxnar  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  was 
editor  of  Lifpincotft  Magazine, 

Smith  (LYNDON  ARNOLD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Haverhill,  N.  II 
Nov.  11,  1795;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1817; 
studied  medicine  at  Dartmouth  and  Williams  medical 
schools,  graduating  in  1823  at  the  latter  institution  ;  began 
practice  at  Williamstown  1823 ;  settled  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
1827;  was  prominently  identified  with  medical  progress 
as  an  officer  of  the  State  and  national  associations ;  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  establishment  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
New  Jersey,  and  published  numerous  professional  memoirs 
in  the  medical  journals.  D.  at  Newark  Dec.  15,  1865. 

Smith  (MAHCHS),  son  of  Sol  F.  Smith,  b.  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Jan.  7,  1829,  where  he  made  his  debut  as  Dig- 
gory  in  Family  Jan.  He  appeared  for  many  years  in  the 
leading  theatres  in  New  York,  where  he  was  an  established 


favorite,  as  well  as  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  wherever  he 
appeared  in  England.     D.  at  London  in  1875. 

Smith  (MARTIN  LUTHER),  b.  in  New  York  in  1819- 
graduated  at  West  Point  1842;  became  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical engineers  1843  ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  •  be- 
came captain  1856;  resigned  Apr.  1.  1861;  entered  the 
Confederate  army  as  brigadier-general :  became  the  head 
of  the  engineer  corps;  planned  and  constructed  the  de- 
fences of  Vicksburg,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner;  reached 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  after  the  war  became  chief 
engineer  of  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  Railway.  D  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  July  29,  1866. 

Smith  (MATTHEW  HALE),  b.  in  Connecticut  about  1810  • 
was  successively  a  preacher  of  the  Universalist,  Presbv- 
terian,  Episcopalian,  and  Baptist  churches;  published 
books  giving  the  reasons  for  some  of  his  ecclesiastical 
changes;  studied  and  practised  law,  edited  newspapers 

>k  part  in  politics,  and  engaged  in  business,  but  re- 
turned to  theology,  and  was  for  many  years  well  known  by 
his  signature  "  Burleigh  "  as  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Journal.  Of  late  years  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity. 

Smith  (MELANCTHON),  b.  May  24,  1810,  in  New  York  • 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  1, 1826 ;  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1837,  a  commander  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1862 
?J?InTd°re  '"  1866'a  rear-admiral  in  1870;  retired  in 

iiu  ,  ,  ed  with  «reat  distinction  during  the  civil  war 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  the  passage  of  Fort  Hudson, 

n  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  both  the  Fort 

'isher  fights,  and  highly  commended  for  "ability    skill 

and   daring"    by   Rear-Admirals    Farragut    and    Porter' 

From  1866  to  1870  filled  the  office  of  ehfef  of  the  bureau 

•>f  equipment  and  recruiting.          FOXHALL  A.  PARKKR. 

Smith  (MiLEs),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hereford.  England,  about 

jap ;  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  and  Brascnosc  colleges, 
Oxford;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became 
leeply  versed  in  patristic  literature  and  in  the  Oriental 
onguages;  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester  1612:  was  one 
ot the  principal  translators  of  King  James's  version  of  the 

ible,  for  which  he  wrote  the  Preface,  and  edited  Bishop 
Babington  s  collected  Work,.  D.  Nov..  1624.  A  posthu- 
mous volume  of  his  Sermon,  was  printed  in  1632. 

Smith  (MORGAN  L.),  b.  in  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y..  in  1818  ; 
listed  in  youth  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  U   S   armv: 

^promoted  to  sergeant  for  bravery  in  the  Mexican  war,' 

',  r[  C -V  1  engug^  '"  bu«in<**  f^  ™.ne  years  in  New 
ork  c,t.y  and  in  the  Western  States,  and  at  the  be-Mnnin- 
fthec.vil  war  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  composed 
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of  men  from  Illinois  Mini  Missouri,  who  were  pledged  never 
to  retreiit  from  the  field  :  wus  distinguished  ut  Fort  Donel- 
eon,  at  which  time  In-  was  made  :i  brigadier-general:  took 
part  in  the  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  ""'1  Chattaiiooira  campaign-  : 
took  part  in  Sherman's  ••  march  to  the  sen  "  as  inajor-gen- 
eral  in  ooinuiand  of  a  division  i  became  post  commander  at 
Vicksburg;  served  some  years  after  the  war  as  consul  at 
Honolulu,  mill  subsequently  became  a  claim-agent  at  Wash- 
ington. I),  suddenly  ni  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Itcc.  29,  1874. 

Smith  (NATHAN),  M.  1).,  b.  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Sept. 
30,  I7U2;  settled  in  childhood  In  Vermont;  received  ii  lim- 
ited education  ;  served  in  the  Vermont  militia  toward  tin' 
close  of  tin-  war  of  the  Revolution;  studied  medicine  at 
Harvard  Mrdieal  School;  practised  at  Cornish,  Vt.  ;  be- 
came lii-t  pnite-sor  of  Hie  iiic'lical  school  established  at 
Dartmouth  College  1798;  visited  Europe,  attending  lec- 
tures in  Knglaud  and  Scotland  ;  was  the  sole  creator  of  the 
medical  department  at  Dartmouth;  delivered  lectures  also 
at  the  University  of  Vermont  and  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
became  profe-.sor  in  the  new  medical  school  of  Yale  Col- 
lege ISIS,  retaining,  however,  his  connection  with  Dart- 
mouth. D.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1829.  Author 
of  an  KnHity  <»<  '/'i/f/lin*  AViv/-  (1S24)  and  of  posthumous 
Afeitiruf  in/</  .^in-i/ii'iii  Mi'iiunrg  (1831). 

Smith  (NATHAN),  b.  at  Koxbury,  Conn.,  in  1770 ;  studied 
law  under  Judge  Reeve  at  Litchfield,  and  practised  at  New 
Haven:  was  for  many  years  State  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Now  Haven  CO.,  and  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Connecticut ; 
was  one  of  the  framcrs  of  the  State  constitution  ;  was  often 
elected  to  the  legislature;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford 
Convention  1814,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1832-35.  D.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Dec.  6,  1835. 

Smith  (NATHANIEL),  brother  of  Nathan  Smith,  b.  at 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  6,  1762;  received  a  limited  educa- 
tion; studied  law  at  Litchfield  under  Judge  Reeve;  com- 
menced practice  at  the  bar  in  his  native  town  1789 ;  served 
often  in  the  legislature;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1795- 
99;  State  senator  1799-1804,  and  judge  of  the  State  su- 
perior court  1806-19.  D.  at  Woodbury  Mar.  9,  1822. 

Smith  (NATHAN  RVNO),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  May  21,  1797;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1817;  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  New  Haven  1823,  and  was  elected 
professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont at  Burlington  1825 ;  on  the  organization  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  became  the  professor 
of  anatomy,  but  in  1827  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in 
the  University  of  Maryland;  invented  a  sure  method  of 
lithotomy,  an  excellent  suspensory  apparatus  for  fractured 
inferior  extremities,  and  wrote  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Arterio  (1832)  and  other  medical  works;  in  1838  became 
professor  of  practical  medicine  in  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky. ;  in  1840  returned  to  the  University 
of  Maryland;  in  1867  visited  Europe.  D.  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  July  3,  1877.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Smith  (OI.IVKR  HAMPTON),  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23, 
1794;  emigrated  to  Indiana  1817;  studied  and  practised 
law ;  became  district  attorney  1824,  member  of  Congress 
1827-29,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1837-43.  D.  at  Indianapolis 
Mar.  19,  1859.  Author  of  Recollection*  of  Congressional 
Life  and  of  Em-b/  Indiana  Trials,  Sketches,  and  Jteminit- 
cences  (Philadelphia,  1858). 

Smith  (PERSIKER  FRAZER),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.,  1798;  graduated  at  Princeton  1815 ;  studied  law;  set- 
tled at  New  Orleans  ;  became  adjutant-general  of  Louisiana; 
was  colonel  of  Louisiana  volunteers  under  Gen.  (jaines  in 
the  campaigns  of  1836  and  1838  in  Florida;  commanded 
the  brigade  of  Louisiana  volunteers  under  Gen.  Taylor  on 
the  Rio  (irande  May,  1846;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
mounted  rifles  May  27,  1846;  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral for  services  at  Monterey  and  major-general  for  gal- 
lantry at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  where  he  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle ;  was  distinguished  in  the  engagement 
at  the  Helen  gate  of  the  City  of  Mexico ;  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  treat  for  an  armistice  Aug.  22 ;  appointed  civil 
and  military  governor  of  the  City  of  Mexico  Oct.,  1847,  and 
of  Vera  Cruz  May,  1848;  subsequently  commanded  the  de- 
partments of  California  and  Texas;  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general U.  S.  A.  Dec.  30,  1856,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  contemplated  expedition  to  Utah  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  May  17, 
1858. 

Smith  (RICHARD),  b.  in  county  Wexford,  Ireland.  Jan. 

30.  1823  ;  came  to  the  IT.  S.  1841.  and  settled  in  Cincinnati. 
After  working  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for  nearly  three 
years,  he  obtained  a  position  as  reporter  on  the  M.,7,/ 
(YmmiWi •  ;  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati chamber  of  commerce  IM!>.  ami  became  in  the  same 
year  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  /Vic,  i',,r,;-,,i.  In  1854 
he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Cincinnati  (Jazette,  of  which  a 


1  few  years  later  he  became  managing  editor — a  position  he 
still  holds  (1876).  .1.  IS.  BISHOP. 

Smith  (Hirn  \iin  I'CNN),  son  of  William  Moore  Smith, 
b.  ut  Philadelpliiii.  Pa..  Mar..  1799 ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
lsi'1  ;  wrote  for  the  t'ln'on  newspaper ;  was  the  successor 
of  Duanc  as  editor  of  the  Anrm-n  1S22-27;  wrote  many 
pnetiejil  pieces  for  periodicals ;  published  several  successful 
plays,  including  I'niiu  Miiriuu,  a  tragedy  written  for  Edwin 
Forrest;  wns  author  of  a  Life  of  David  <',<,<kitt  M-::i'n, 
and  the  novels  77/c  r'nrmtkni  (is:!])  and  Tin:  Artreti  of 
I'IH/ICI.  D.  near  Philadelphia  Aug.  II!.  is:,  I.  His  .I/,'* 
i-i'l/iiin-iinx  \\'i,i-/t-H  (IS.'ili)  were  edited  by  his  son,  H.  W. 
Smith,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Morton  Mi-Michael. 

Smith  (RiriiAiii)  SOMKUSI,  b.  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  30, 
1813;  was  graduated  from  the  U.  8.  Military  Academy 
July  1,  1834,  when  assigned  to  the  2d  Infantry  as  brevet 
second  lieutenant,  but  served  on  topographical  duty  until 
1836,  when  he  resigned  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  In  1840  ho  was  reappointcd  in  the  army 
with  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  infantry,  first  lieutenant 
1846;  transferred  to  the  4th  Artillery  1848.  For  fifteen 
years  (1840-55)  he  was  assistant  professor  of  drawing  at 
the  Military  Academy,  when  he  again  resigned  (Jan.  13, 
1856)  from  the  army,  this  time  to  accept  the  chair  of  math- 
ematics and  drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, which  position  he  retained  until  1859.  From  1859  to 
1861  ho  was  a  director  of  the  Cooper  Union  ;  on  the  14th 
of  May  of  the  latter  year  he  re-entered  the  army  with 
rank  of  major,  and  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Infantry.  He 
served  on  mustering  and  disbursing  duty  until  the  latter 
part  of  1862,  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2-4,  1863. 
Soon  after  this  ( May  30)  he  relinquished  his  commission  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  Oirard  College,  Philadelphia,  which 
high  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  1868,  and  from 
1868  to  1870  was  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  since 
the  latter  date  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  drawing  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  In 
1857,  Columbia  College  conferred  the  degree  of  A.  M.  upon 
him.  Author  of  A  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing 
and  Manual  of  Linear  Perspective,  D.  Jan.  24,  1877. 

Smith  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in  1689 ; 
displayed  from  childhood  great  fondness  for  mathematics 
and  the  physical  sciences ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  became  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  instructed  the  king  in  mechanics ;  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin  and  friend,  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes, 
as  profcssorof  astronomy  at  Cambridge  1716;  edited  Cotes's 
Httnnonia  Mensurarum  and  other  writings  1722,  and  his 
Lectures  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pnenmatit-s  (1737),  both  en- 
riched with  commentaries ;  published  his  chief  work,  A 
Complete  System  of  Optics  (2  vols.,  1 738),  and  his  Harmouiei, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Munii-nl  S»mnln  (1749),  and  succeeded 
Bentley  as  master  of  Trinity  College  1742.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge Aug.,  1768.  By  his  will  he  left  £2000  to  Trinity 
College  and  £2500  to  the  university  for  the  support  of  the 
astronomical  professorship  and  the  maintenance  of  two 
annual  prizes  for  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy. 

Smith  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
in  1723 ;  came  to  Pennsylvania  with  his  parents  in  child- 
hood, settling  at  the  head-waters  of  Brandywine  Creek, 
Chester  co. ;  was  educated  at  a  school  taught  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Blair,  whose  sister  he  married;  was  settled  in  1751  as  pas- 
tor of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 
where  he  established  a  classical  school  and  theological  semi- 
nary, in  which  he  trained  his  sons.  Rev.  Drs.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope and  John  Blair.  D.  at  Rockville,  Pa.,  Apr.  15, 
1793. 

Smith  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
England,  in  1732;  educated  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  fellow;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1756 :  became  rector  of  St.  Philip's, 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  1759 ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  ;  preached  for  a  time  in  Queen  Anne  co., 
Md. ;  presided  over  Charleston  College  1786-98,  and  was 
consecrated  at  Philadelphia  as  the  first  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  South  Carolina  Sept.  13, 1795.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton Oct.  28,  1801. 

Smith  (ROBERT),  brother  of  Gen.  Samuel,  b.  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  Nov.,  1757;  served  as  a  volunteer  at  Brandywine; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1781 ;  studied  law.  which  he  prac- 
tised with  distinction  at  Baltimore;  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  legislature;  was  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Prcs.  Jefferson  1802-05,  attorney- 
general  Mar.-Dec.,  1805.  and  secretary  of  state  under  Pres. 
Madison  1809-11:  was  for  some  years  president  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society,  and  provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  D. 


.t  Baltimore  Nov.  28,  1842.     Author  of  an  Addre,,  to  the 
i;.,,,l,...f  il,.-  r.  S.  (1811). 


e  considerable  difference  between  city  and 
''I;,!  ^n,  empluved  by  the  royal  mines  commission 
,.,  ualvn  the  air  of  many  mines,  and  prepared  an  elab- 
orate //'/'"'•'••  published  nil  /in/in'"/  into  the  Act        oj  Lar- 

h^eotoNgmi'ral  of'alkaii-'works  isti3j  made  important 
research*  on  the  comparative  advantages  »l  disinfectants, 
r,.-ulii.i.'  in  favor  of  the  use  of  carbolic  or  phonic  acid; 
published  a  Memoir  of  l>r.  John  Halt,,,,,  and  History  ,;/  the 
-I,,,,,,/,-  n»ory  ,,,,  to  In*  7V,,,,  (1857),  a  volume  on  l>,»m- 
,',,/„„/.  and  Din»f«eHo»  (1869),  not  Air  and  Kmn,  the 
„./.  of  Chemical  Climatology  (1872).  His  latest  re- 
s,>!.n-h,'<  have  been  devoted  to  a  search  for  solid  bodies  in 
the  air.  He  is  the  author  of  the  memoirs  on  the  arts  in 
Ure  and  Hunt's  New  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Smith  (ROBERT  PAYNE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Gloucestershire, 
England,  Nov..  1818;  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  1841 ;  obtained  there  a  Sanskrit  and 
two  Hebrew  university  scholarships;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  became  under-librarian  of  the  Bodleian ; 
published  (in  Latin)  a  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  that 
library ;  edited  and  translated  from  the  Syriac  the  Com- 
mentary of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  Luke  (1858);  translated 
from  the  same  language  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John 
of  Ephesus  (1860);  commenced  for  the  delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  a  Syriac  Lexicon,  based  on  that  of  Castell 
(parts  i.  and  ii.,  1868-70) ;  is  author  of  The  Authenticity 
and  Meitianic  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  vin- 
dicated in  a  Course  of  Sermons  preached  before  the  Uni- 
i,  nit,/  of  Oxford  (1862),  Prophecy  a  Preparation  for  Christ 
(1864),  being  the  Bampton  lectures  for  that  year,  and  the 
Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (1875)  in  the  series  known  as  the 
Speaker's  Commentary.  Dr.  Smith  became  regius  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford  Aug.,  1865,  and 
dean  of  Canterbury  Jan.,  1871,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Henry 
Alford.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Oct.,  1873.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  revision  company. 

Smith  (ROBERT  VERNON).    See  LYVEDEN,  BARON. 

Smith  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1720 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,  treasurer  of  West  Jer- 
sey, and  author  of  a  History  of  New  Jersey  from  its  Settle- 
ment to  1721  (1755).  D.  at  Burlington  in  1776. 

Smith  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  July  27,  1752;  re- 
moved in  childhood  to  Baltimore ;  was  some  years  in  his 
father's  counting-house;  made  a  commercial  voyage  to 
Europe ;  became  a  captain  in  Smallwood's  Maryland 
regiment  Jan.,  1776 ;  participated  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  Harlem,  and  White  Plains,  and  in  the  retreat 
through  New  Jersey ;  became  major  in  Gist's  battalion 
Dec.  10,  1776,  and  lieutenant-colonel  1777;  was  at  the  at- 
tack on  Staten  Island  and  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine; 
was  placed  by  Washington  in  command  of  Fort  Mifflin, 
which  he  gallantly  defended  from  Sept.  26  to  Nov.  11, 
when  he  was  severely  wounded  and  forced  to  remove  to 
the  Jersey  shore;  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  an 
elegant  sword ;  was  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  after  which  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army,  but  continued  to  serve  as  colonel  of  militia;  was 
a  member  of  the  Maryland  constitutional  convention 
1776;  member  of  Congress  1793-1803  and  1816-22;  U.  S. 
Senator  1803-15;  and  again  1822-33,  serving  much  of  the 
time  as  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  occasion- 
ally as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  ;  was  major- 
general  of  militia  at  the  defence  of  Baltimore  against  the 
British  1814;  quelled  a  formidable  mob  in  1835,  and  was 
thereupon  elected  mayor.  D.  at  Baltimore  Apr.  22, 1839. 

Smith  (SAMUEL  EMERSON),  b.  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Mar. 
12,  1788;  graduated  at  Harvard  1808;  became  an  eminent 
lawyer;  settled  at  Wiscasset  1812;  was  justice  or  chief- 
justice  of  common  pleas  for  several  terms,  governor  of 
Maine  1831-34,  and  commissioner  to  revise  the  statutes 
1837.  D.  at  Wiscasset  Mar.  3,  1860. 

Smith  (SAMUEL  FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Oct.  21,  1808;  graduated  at  Harvard  1829;  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover  Seminary ;  became  a  Baptist  clergyman 

32;  edited  the  Ilnptist  Missionary  Magazine  at  Boston 
1832-33;  was  a  prominent  contributor  to  Dr.  Lieber's  En- 


cyclopifdia  Americana;  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Wa- 
terville  Me.,  and  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Wa- 
terville  College  1834-42;  pastor  at  Newtan,  Mass.,  1842- 
54;  edited  the  Christian  Review  1842-41),  and  since  1854 
has  been  editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union.  He  has  been  u  frequent  contributor  to  period- 
ical literature;  published  (with  Kev.  Baron  Stow)  The 
1'salmift  (1843);  edited  a  volume  of  Lyric  Gems  (1844); 
wrote  a  Life  of  Her.  Joseph  llrnfiim  (1845),  and  is  author 
of  many  well-known  songs,  including  "My  Country, 'tis 
of  Thee,"  and  "  The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking." 

Smith  (SAMUEL  HARRISON),  son  of  Jonathan  Bayard 
Smith,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1 772 ;  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  1787;  edited  the  Nem  World  1796- 
1800,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  founded 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  31,  1800,  the  well-known  news- 
paper The  National  Intelligence!-,  which  he  edited  until 
1810,  and  became  commissioner  of  revenue  1813.  D.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  1,  1845. 

Smith  (SAMUEL  STANHOPE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr. 
Robert,  b.  at  Pcquea,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  1750;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1769;  was  educated  at,  and  became  a  teacher 
in,  his  father's  classical  academy,  pursuing  meanwhile  the 
study  of  theology ;  was  tutor  at  Princeton  1770-73;  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  1774;  labored  as  a 
missionary  in  Western  Virginia:  was  the  first  president 
of  Hampdcn-Sidney  College  1775-79;  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Princeton  1779,  also  professor  of  the- 
ology 1783;  vice-president  of  the  college  1786,  and  presi- 
dent 1795;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  system  of  government  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  1786:  was  an  eloquent  and  effective  pulpit-orator 
and  distinguished  for  courtly  manners;  published  An  Es- 
say on  the  Variety  of  Complexion  in  the  Human  Species 
(1788),  a  volume  of  Sermons  (1798),  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion  and  on  Moral  Philosophy 
(1809),  and  a  System  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Relii/inn 
(1816);  completed  the  History  of  the  U.  S.,  begun  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  and  published  a  num- 
ber of  separate  sermons  and  discourses.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  re- 
signed the  presidency  on  account  of  ill-health  1812.  D.  at 
Princeton  Aug.  21,  1819.  Two  volumes  of  his  Sermons 
were  published  posthumously  1821,  preceded  by  a  brief 
Memoir. 

Smith  (SEBA),  b.  at  Buckfield,  Me.,  Sept.  14,  1792; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1818;  became  a  journalist 
at  Portland;  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Oakes  Prince  1823; 
won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  humorist  by  his  Letters  of 
Major  Jack  Downing  (1833) ;  lost  his  property  1839 ;  settled 
in  New  York  1842;  devoted  himself  successfully  to  litera- 
ture, as  did  also  his  wife  (see  SMITH,  ELIZABETH  OAKES 
PRINCE);  published  Deicdrops  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1846),  My  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  Senate  (1859),  Paw- 
hatan,  a  Metrical  Romance  (1841),  New  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry (1850),  and  Way  Down  East,  or  Portraitures  of 
Yankee  Life  (1855),  besides  a  vast  number  of  uncollected 
verse  and  prose  essavs  which  appeared  in  various  period- 
icals. D.  at  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  July  29,  1868. 

Smith  (SOLOMON  FRANKLIN),  generally  known  as  SOL 
SMITH,  b.  at  Norwich,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1801; 
learned  the  printer's  trade;  edited  at  Cincinnati  the  Inde- 
pendent Press  1822-23,  and  at  Mobile  the  Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser 1837-38;  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players; 
became  a  leading  comic  actor  and  manager;  retained  for 
many  years  great  popularity  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1853,  and  sat 
in  the  legislature  of  1861  as  a  Unionist.  D.  at  St.  Louis 
Feb.  14,  1869.  Author  of  Theatrical  Apprenticeship  (\845), 
Theatrical  Journey- Work  (1854),  and  an  Autobiography 
(1868). 

Smith  (SYDNEY),  b.  at  Woodford,  Essexshire,  June  3, 
1771 ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  in  1790  he  gained  a 
fellowship  of  £100  a  year;  resided  a  few  months  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  mastered  the  French  language,  and  in 
1794  became  curate  of  a  lonely  parish  on  Salisbury  Plain. 
In  1796  he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  private  tutor  to  a  young 
gentleman  ;  remained  there  five  years,  ofiiciating  also  in  an 
Episcopal  chapel ;  became  intimate  with  Brougham,  Jef- 
frey, and  other  brilliant  young  men,  who  in  1802  started 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Smith  acting  as  original  editor  and 
contributing  seven  articles  to  the  first  number.  Soon  after 
this,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  became  a  popular  preacher, 
and  in  1804—06  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, contributing  also  to  the  Eflinbtiroh  Review  until 
1827.  In  1806  he  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Fos- 
ton-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshire,  worth  £500  a  year,  but  situated 
in  a  desolate  region,  "twelve  miles  from  a  lemon,"  as  he 
phrased  it.  In  1809  he  went  to  Heslington,  near  York, 
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leaving  Koston  in  charge  of  a  curate,  hoping  t"  exchange 
it  for  a  more  desirable  bcncliee.  Not  succeeding  in  this, 
he  returned  in  1X14.  built  a  comfortable  rectory,  in  which 
hi;  lived  until  1S2S,  when  the  chancellor.  Lord  l.yndhurst, 
appointed  him  canon  nf  liristol.  and  gave  him  the  rectory 
nl  Combe-Florcy.  In  Is::]  he  was  made  resident  canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  upon  which  he  took  up  bin  abode  in  London. 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hi*  life  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties,  in  literary  labor,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
society,  in  which  he  was  a  great  favorite  for  his  wit  and  rare 
conversational  powers.  In  1843  the,  death  of  his  brother 
placed  him  in  possession  of  a  considerable  fortune,  a  portion 
of  which  lie  invested  in  tin;  public,  stocks  of  I'cnii-y l\  ania  : 
the  State  failing  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  the  in- 
terest, he  sold  out  his  stock  for  a  little  more  than  half  its 
nominal  value,  and,  although  bis  absolute  loss,  is  said  not  to 
h:i  v  r  i -\cceil' -d  jL.til,  he  was  greatly  vexed,  and  wrote  a  J'eti- 
timt  l<i  <'oit:/i-i'»*  and  Lflt''i-n  mi  Antf.i'iran  Debt*  (1844)  which 
were  full  oi' humorous  invective.  Among  his  most  character- 
istic productions  arc  his  L>'tfi'i-i  on  tin-  Siihjet-t  of  the  I'n/li'. 
/,>•:,  l>,  HI  if  tn-"lh  i  ,•  .if'fl/iiini,  n*li 'i  iir> »  in  til*:  Count  i- if,  I- 1/  I'l  1 1  f 

I'li/mln/  (IS07-OS;  published  anonymously),  which  had  a 
large  share  in  bringing  about  Homan  Catholic  emancipation, 
lie  published  at  various  times  several  volumes  of  sermons, 
many  occasional  discourses,  and  political  and  social  essays. 
Collections  of  his  writings,  more  or  less  complete,  have 
been  frequently  published,  both  before  and  after  his  death, 
the  latest,  not  including  his  sermons,  having  been  issued 
in  a  single  volume  in  1869.  His  early  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy  were  edited  by  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  published 
under  the  title  Elementary  Sketches  of  Mural  1'hilosophy 
(IS lit).  Several  volumes  of  selections  from  his  various 
works  have  appeared,  the  best  of  which  is  Wit  ami  Wi*- 
ilniii  nf  I!,  r.  Si/iliiey  Smith,  accompanied  by  a  biographical 
sketch  and  notes,  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck  (1856).  His 
memoirs  have  been  written  by  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland  (1855).  D.  in  London  Feb.  22,  1845. 

A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Smith  (Sir  THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Saffron-Walden, 
Kss^x,  Kngbind,  Mar.  28,  1514;  educated  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  1531;  became 
(Jreck  lecturer  1533,  and  public  orator  1536;  visited  France 
and  Italy  1539-42,  graduating  in  law  at  Padua;  became 
regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge  1542;  aided  Sir 
John  Cncko  in  introducing  into  England  an  improved  Greek 
pronunciation ;  took  holy  orders  ;  held  the  rectory  of  Lever- 
ington,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  deanery  of  Carlisle;  was 
knighted  by  Edward  VI.;  made  secretary  of  state  1548, 
and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  at  Brussels  in  July 
of  the  same  year;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  the  fall 
of  the  Protector  Somerset;  went  as  ambassador  to  Henry 
II.  of  France  Apr.,  1551,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
Edward  VI.  and  a  daughter  of  the  French  monarch:  lived 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  was  again  am- 
bassador to  France  1559,  1562,  1567,  and  1572;  became 
provost  of  Eton  1554,  privy  councillor  and  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  1571,  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
1572,  and  succeeded  Burleigh  as  secretary  of  state  June, 
1572,  holding  that  office  until  his  death,  in  Essex  Aug.  12, 
1577.  Ho  was  highly  esteemed  for  learning  and  for  loyal 
public  service.  Author  of  a  treatise  on  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion, written  about  1535,  but  not  printed  until  1568,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  dialogue  on  English  orthography,  and 
left  in  MS.  a  learned  work.  lie.  Krpublifn  Antjlorum,  the 
Maner  of  Government  or  Policie  of  the  Realtne  of  England 
(London,  1583),  which  reached  a  12th  ed.  1681.  His  Life 
was  written  by  Strype  (1698),  who  pronounces  him  "one 
of  the  best  scholars  of  his  age,  a  good  Physician  and 
Chymist,  an  excellent  Mathematician,  Astronomer,  and 
Arithmetician,  a  cunning  Politician,  a  great  Historian, and 
a  complcat  Orator." 

Smith  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  10,  1702; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1720  ;  studied  divinity  ;  went  to  Fal- 
mouth  (now  Portland),  Me.,  as  chaplain  1725;  remained 
there  as  first  minister,  and  received  a  colleague,  Samuel 
I)eane,  1764.  D.  at  Portland  May  23, 1 795.  His  Journal*, 
together  with  those  of  his  colleague  Deane,  were  edited  (1849) 
with  biographical  notices  and  a  summary  history  of  Port- 
land, by  Hon.  William  Willis,  forming  valuable  historical 
material. 

Smith  (THOMAS  MATHER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
in  1797;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1816,  and  at  Andover 
Seminary  1*20;  married  a  daughter  of  Uev.  l)r.  Woods; 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Portland,  Me., 
1822;  was  subsequently  settled  over  churches  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  Catskill.  N.  V..'and  New  Bedford.  Mass. ;  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  while  at 
the  latter  place,  receiving  ordination  from  the  hands  of 
Bishops  B.  B.  Smith  and  Eastburn  1815  ;  was  professor 
of  systematic  divinity  in  the  theological  school  at  Gambier, 
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0.,  1845-63,  and  president  of  Kenyon  College  at  the  MM 
place  Is.i'.i  113.  1>.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  6,  1864. 

Smith  (Tii'. MAS  Son  ii  WOOD  i,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Martock, 
Somerset-hire.  England,  Dec.  21,  1788;  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  IMmlmi  _'li  1'lii:  ,-eltled  at  London  1*20;  became 

physician  to  the  London  1-Vver  Hospital;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  M '>  nt/,iiti»ti  :•  /.'•  >•/< •"•  ;  was  an  intimate  trinnl 
of  Jeremy  Bcntham,  who  left  him  his  body  for  dissection  ; 
wrote  most  of  the  article.;  on  anatomy,  medicine,  and  physi- 
ology in  the  I'liui'i  i ', /'-I*. j,:iiilii  ;  served  on  a  government 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  factory  chil- 
dren 1832:  presented  to  the  poor-law  commission  in  1838 
a  report  on  the  l')n/*!'-ul  Cnit*,*  >,/'  ,s'/c/-,o •**  ta,<l  .\fm-lalily 

irhii-h    ilf'    fiif.nlj'    i<f    Hi  ninrnl     itif    Snnil'ii-ij     Iti'iJldfltioilH, 

which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  sanitary  committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons  ls|n.  !1U,|  ,,|  tl,,.  ••  health  of  towns 
commission  "  1840  ;  made  in  IH47  a  report  on  the  measures 
required  for  the  health  of  London,  which  procured  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  following  year  of  the  metropolitan  > 
of  health,  ami  received  in  his  later  years  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year.  1).  at  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  10,  1861.  Author  of 
HIiiHtrfitinn*  of  tttr  liii-itf  f;>,r>  ,•,/„».  ut  (Glasgow,  1816),  The 
U»e  of  the  Dead  to  the  Lii-iny,  A  Trtni'i*.  „„  h'n-cr  (1830),  A 
I.  i-i  -lin'f.  delivered  over  the  fffiilfi  inn  nf  Jeremy  lientham  (1832), 
Animttl  /Jfttf»i(>!(ttftf,  and  The  Philonn^lnj  of  Health  (2  vols., 
1835-37).  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  is  deservedly  considered 
the  founder  of  modern  sanitary  science. 

Smith  (TRUMAN),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Conn..  Nor.  27, 1791 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1815;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1818;  sat  in  the  State  legislature  1831-32  and  1834;  was 
member  of  Congress  1839-43  and  1845-49;  had  a  decisive 
influence  in  procuring  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Taylor  for 
the  Presidency  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1849-54  ;  settled  in  New 
York  City  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  soon  afterward  ; 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  judge  of  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration established  by  the  treaty  of  1862  with  Great  Britain, 
and  was  subsequently  a  judge  of  the  court  of  claims  arising 
from  the  rebellion.  Author  of  ./In  Examination  of  the 
Question  of  Auinthfiia  (1859;  2d  ed.  1867),  in  which  he 
supports  the  claims  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells. 

Smith  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in 
1726;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  1747;  came 
to  America  1750;  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gov.  Martin 
of  New  York  ;  accepted  the  charge  of  a  college  at  Philadel- 
phia 1751-52 ;  went  bock  to  England  to  be  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  1753;  was  inaugurated  (May,  1754) 
first  provost  of  the  institution  now  known  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  was  skilled  in  writing  verse,  an  able  and 
patriotic  educator  and  preacher;  pronounced  orations,  at 
the  request  of  Congress,  on  the  deaths  of  Gen.  Montgomery 
and  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  many  others  on  public  occasions, 
which  were  separately  published.  D.  near  Philadelphia 
May  14,  1803.  His  Work»  were  edited  by  Bishop  White 
(8  vols.,  1803).  A  Life  is  in  preparation  by  his  great- 
grandson,  Horace  Wemyss  Smith. 

Smith  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  New  York  City  June  25,  1728; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1745;  studied  law;  became  an 
eminent  member  of  the  New  York  bar ;  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  1 763,  and  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil about  1769  ;  was  a  loyalist  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  went  to  England  1783,  and  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  Canada  Nov.,  1786.  D.  in  Canada  Dec.  3, 1793. 
Author  of  a  ffinlory  of  the  Provinm  of  New  York  from  itt 
Pint  Discovery  to  the  Year  1712  (London,  1757;  new  eds. 
1776,  1792,  1814,  and  1829-30).— His  son  WILLIAM,  b.  in 
New  York  June,  1770,  became  clerk  of  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  and  was  author  of  a  History  of  Canada  from  itt 
Firit  Discovery  (Quebec,  2  voh.,  1815). 

Smith  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  North  Carolina  in  1762 ; 
educated  at  Mount  Zion  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1792  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1797 
-99,  U.  S.  Senator  1816-23  and  1826-31 ;  was  twice  presi- 
dent pro  tern,  of  the  Senate;  was  a  distinguished  supporter 
of  the  doctrine  of  "  State  rights ;"  sat  at  various  times  in 
the  legislature,  and  acted  as  a  judge  of  the  State  supremo 
court;  declined  a  nomination  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  bench  ; 
received  in  1831  the  nomination  of  his  own  State  for  the 
Vice- Presidency ;  spent  his  later  years  in  Alabama,  and  d. 
at  Huntsville  June  26,  1840. 

Smith  (WILLIAM),  F.  G.  S.,  known  as  "the  father  of 
English  geology,"  b.  at  Churchill,  Oxfordshire,  England, 
Mar.  23, 1769  ;  became  in  early  life  a  land-surveyor,  and  ill 
the  practice  of  his  profession  was  led  to  notice  and  make 
maps  of  the  succession  of  geological  strata;  afterward  vis- 
ited for  that  purpose  nearly  all  the  counties  of  England, 
producing  an  admirable  series  of  maps,  collecting  a  large 
museum  of  fossil  remains,  and  demonstrating  the  identity 
of  the  formation  which  yielded  the  same  fossils.  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  Irrigation  (1806),  Mineral  Survey,  or 
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ILLIAM).  b.  in  King  George  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  b, 
<d   :.t   PlatofieldAoademj,  Conn  ;   was  ad- 
U1i,u,l  to  the  bar  IMS:  became  proprietor  of  a  me  of  post 
r  su,.e  OOftohe.  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Bna 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  by  which  he  acquired  a  fortune, 
*U  n-m.;Ucdlv  elected  to  the  State  legislature;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1841-43,  and  again  1853-61;  governoi  •  of 
Virginia  1846-49;  became  brigadier-general  in  the  Conled 
ll  army,  and  was  wounded  at  Antictam. 
Smith  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 


colleges  of  Highbury  and  Homerton,  and  on  their  consolida- 
'   Wood    acceted  the     ro- 


c 

tion  as  New  College,  St.  John's  Wood,  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  litera- 
ture; became  classical  examiner  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don 1853,  and  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  1867.  He  is 
widely  known  by  his  excellent  series  of  classical  dictionaries, 
having  published  those  upon  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties (1840),  Biography  and  Mythology  (1843-49),  and  Geog- 
raphy (1852-57),  as  well  as  by  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(1860-63)  and  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (vol.  i., 


and  modern  history,  etc.,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  his"  brother  PHILIP,  who  is  also  author  of 
a  valuable  Ancient  History  (3  vote.,  1864-65). 

Smith  (WILLIAM  ANDREW),  D.D.,  b.  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  Nov.  29,  1802;  became  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South;  in  1846  became  president  of 
Randofph-Macon  College;  in  1866  resigned,  and  after 
serving  as  pastor  two  years  became  president  of  Central 
College;  was  a  leading  member  of  every  General  Confer- 
ence from  1832  to  1866;  was  appointed  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1866  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  Church  to  settle  the  property  question  with 
the  Northern  Church ;  wrote  Lectures  on  the  Pkiloiophy  and 
Practice  of  Slavery  (Richmond,  1860).  D.  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Mar.  1, 1870.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  FARRAH),  b.  in  St.  Alban's,  Vt,  Feb. 
17,  1824 ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July 
1,  1845,  when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical engineers.  After  a  year's  service  with  his  corps 
on  lake  survey  duty,  he  then  passed  two  years  at  West 
Point  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  ;  then  engaged 
on  surveys  in  Texas,  on  the  Mexican  boundary  commis- 
sion, and  in  Florida  until  1855,  when  again  at  West  Point 
for  a  year.  In  1856  he  was  placed  on  lighthouse  construc- 
tion duty,  and  in  1859  appointed  engineer  secretary  of  the 
lighthouse  board.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  was  for 
a  month  on  mustering  duty  in  New  York,  when  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe.  On  the  16th 
of  July  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  Vermont,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  McDowell.  Commissioned  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers (Aug.  13),  he  served  in  the  defences  of  Washington 
until  Mar.,  1862,  and  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign 
of  1862  commanded  a  division  before  Yorktown  and  in  the 
battles  of  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Savage  Station.  Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill ;  promoted  to 
be  major-general  of  volunteers  July  4,  1862,  he  led  his 
division  in  the  Maryland  campaign,  at  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  In  Nov.,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  6th  corps,  and  engaged  at  Fredericksburg ; 
transferred  to  9th  corps  Feb.,  1863.  On  Mar.  4,  1863,  his 
appointment  as  major-general,  not  having  been  continnecl 
by  the  Senate,  expired  by  constitutional  limitation,  and  he 


resumed  his  rank  of  brigadier.     In  Oct.,  1863,  ho  becam 
chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  anu 
in  November  of  the  division  of  the  Mississippi ;  he  di- 
rected (Oct.  27)  the  throwing  of  a  pontoon-bridge  across  the 


Tennessee  River  at  Brown's  Ferry,  below  Chattanooga,  and 
capture  of  heights  overlooking  it  and  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Missionary  Ridge.  In  Mar.,  1864  he  was  con- 
firmed as  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  May  assigned 
to  the  18th  corps,  which  he  commanded  in  the  battles  of 
Cold  Harbor,  June  1-3,  and  siege  of^  Petersburg  until 

and 
in  the 

regular  army.  For  gallantry  in  battle  and  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  field  he  was  brevetted  from 
lieutenant-colonel  to  major-general.  Since  1864  he  has 
been  president  of  the  International  Telegraph  Co.;  ap- 
pointed police  commissioner  New  York  City  1875,  and  soon 
after  chosen  president  of  the  board. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  LOIIRHTON),  LL.D.,  b.  probably  in 
South  Carolina  about  1745  ;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
17S9-97;  an  able  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  and  an  active  opponent  of  Jefferson, 
against  whom  he  published  a  pamphlet ;  was  minister  to 
Portugal  1797-1800,  and  to  Spain  1800-01.  D.  in  South 
Carolina  in  1812.  Author  of  a  volume  of  Speeches,  pub- 
lished at  London  1794,  an  A/litres*  (1794)  to  his  constitu- 
ents on  the  difficulties  pending  with  England,  a  Com- 
parative Vim  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  States  (1796),  and 
various  other  political  pamphlets. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  MOORE),  son  of  Dr.  William  (1720- 
ISO.'i),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  1,1759;  published  a 
volume  of  Poems  (1785)  ;  became  under  Jay's  treaty  gen- 
eral agent  for  American  claims  against  England,  and 
visited  England  in  that  capacity  to  close  up  the  business 
1803.  D.  in  Philadelphia  in  1821. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  PRKSCOTT),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1822;  received  a  common-school  education,  which  ho  ox- 
tended  by  private  study  ;  was  in  youth  an  ardent  Whig 
politician  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  press ;  became 
in  1850  identified  with  the  management  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railway ;  was  for  many  years  master  of  trans- 
portation, afterward  general  manager,  of  the  Washington 
branch ;  was  an  energetic  promoter  of  many  other  lines  of 
railway  and  an  officer  in  several  companies ;  was  appointed 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Maryland  1866,  and  trav- 
elled in  Europe  1867.  D.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  1, 1872. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  RUDOLPH),  son  of  William  Moore 
Smith,  b.  at  the  Trappe,  Pa.,  Aug.  31,  1787  ;  edited  in  early 
life  the  Huntingdon  Museum  ;  wrote  the  life  of  Wythe  for 
Sanderson's  Signers  ;  settled  in  Wisconsin  as  a  lawyer  1837  ; 
became  attorney-general  1853,  and  was  many  years  president 
of  the  State  Historical  Society.  D.  at  Quincy,  111.,  Aug. 
29,  1868.  Author  of  Observations  on  Wisconsin  Territory 
(1838)  and  of  a  History  of  Wiieonsin  (4  vols.,  1854  seq.). 

Smith  (Gen.  WILLIAM  RUSSELL),  b.  in  Alabama  about 
1813;  educated  at  the  University  of  Alabama;  practised 
law  at  Greenesboro* ;  served  as  a  captain  of  mounted  in- 
fantry against  the  Creeks  1836  ;  became  an  editor  at  Mo- 
bile; founded  the  Tuscaloosa  Monitor  1838  ;  was  mayor  of 
Tuscaloosa  1839;  was  a  circuit  judge  1850-51;  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress  1851-57,  when  he  was  chiefly  noted  for 
a  speech  in  denunciation  of  Kossuth  ;  opposed  secession, 
but  sat  in  the  Confederate  Congress  1861-65;  was  after- 
ward president  of  the  State  university.  Author  of  The 
Bridal  Eve,  College  Mnsiitqs,  Alabama  Justice  (1841),  Una 
of  Solitude  (1860),  As  ft  Is,  a  Novel  (1860),  a  volume  of 
legal  reports  (1862),  and  other  volumes  of  prose  and  verse. 
Smith  (Sir  WILLIAM  SIDNEY),  b.  at  Westminster,  Eng- 
land, in  1764;  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  twelve  as 
midshipman  under  Lord  Rodney ;  was  captain  in  the 
Swedish  service  in  the  naval  war  with  Russia,  and  received 
a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood  for  gallantry  in  action  ; 
served  with  distinction  under  Lord  Hood  at  Toulon  1794; 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Havre  1796,  and  con- 
fined two  years  in  the  Temple,  Paris,  whence  he  escaped 
1798;  was  given  command  of  a  squadron  in  Turkish  waters 
the  same  year ;  captured  a  French  flotilla  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
Mar.  16,  and  successfully  defended  that  fortress  against 
Napoleon  May,  1799;  proceeded  to  Egypt;  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  El  Arish  Jan.,  1800;  was  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Alexandria  1801  ;  was  knighted  and  received  a  pension 
1815;  became  admiral  1821,  and  lieutenant-general  of  ma- 
rines 1830.  D.  at  Paris  May  26,  1840. 

Smith  (WILLIAM  SOOY),  b.  in  Tarlton.  Pickaway  co.,  0., 
July  22,  1830  ;  graduated  at  the  Ohio  University  in  1849, 
and  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1853,  when  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  ;  second  lieu- 
tenant July  9.  Resigned  June,  1854,  to  engage  in  civil 
engineering ;  was  employed  on  public  works  a  year,  when, 
in  1855,  he  became  principal  of  the  Buffalo  high  school. 
Resuming  his  profession  in  1856,  ho  was  employed  (1857) 
by  an  iron  bridge-building  company  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
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und  in  1859  placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Savannah  Kiver,  the  foundations  of  which  con- 
sisted of  pneumatic  piles.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  as 
colonel  of  the  I.'lth  Ohio  Vols.  in  West  Virginia  till  Jan., 
ISO:;,  when  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  en- 
giigcd  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Apr.  7.  Commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Apr.  15,  he  participated  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth  ;  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle 
of  Pcrr.vville  ;  wa-i  chief  of  cavalry  department  of  the  Ten- 
nessee July-Oct.,  ISfW,  and  division  of  the  Mississippi  Oct., 
[863  -July,  1861,  when  compelled  by  ill-health  to  resign. 
Has  since  been  extensively  engaged  in  sinking  pneumatic 
foundations  for  bridges  and  other  structures,  and  is  patentee 
for  various  improvements  in  the  process.  Member  of  gov- 
ernment board  for  testing  American  iron  and  steel  1875-76. 

Smith  (WILMAJI  STEPHENS),  b.  in  Now  York  in  1755; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1774;  served  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  \v;i- 
succcssively  aide  to  Sullivan,  Steuben,  and  Washington 
(July,  1781);  married  the  only  daughter  of  John  Adams, 
whom  ho  accompanied  on  his  mission  to  England  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  1785;  became  surveyor  of  New  York; 
sat  three  years  iu  the  State  assembly  ;  was  chosen  president 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  Cincinnati  1804,  and  was  a 
member  of  Congress  181&-16.  D.  at  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Juno 
10,  18111. 

Smith  (WoiiTiiiNr.TON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  in 
1795;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1816;  studied  the- 
ology at  Andover ;  was  licensed  to  preach  1819;  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  St.  Alban's  1823-49,  and 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  from  1849  to  his 
death  at  St.  Alban's  Feb.  13,  1856.  His  posthumous  Select 
Sermon*  (1861)  were  edited  by  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  who 
prefixed  an  appreciative  Memoir. 

Smith  Centre,  city,  cap.  of  Smith  co.,  Kan.,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  agricultural  region ;  rich  deposits  of 
magnesia,  limestone,  and  coal  exist  throughout  the  county. 
It  contains  good  schools  and  1  newspaper. 

WILL  D.  JENKINS,  ED.  "SMITH  Co.  PIONEER." 

Smithfield,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.     P.  1342. 

Sniit  Illicit),  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  638. 

Smithfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.     P.  704. 

Smithlield,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  includes  the  v.  of 
Petcrboro'.  P.  1227. 

Smithfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C., 
on  Neuse  River.  P.  of  v.  415;  of  tp.  2864. 

Smithfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  oo.,  0.  P.  of  v. 
515;  of  tp.  1761. 

Smithfield,  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1790. 
Smithfield,  p.-v.,  Henry  Clay  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa. 
Smithfield,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  1443. 
Smithfield,  tp.,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.     P.  2605. 


Smithfield,  p.-v.,  Newport  tp.,  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va. 
P.  652. 

Smithfield,  v.,  Averill  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  West  Va.  P. 
361. 

Smithfield,  tp.,  Roano  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1046. 

Smithland,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Livingston  co.,  Ky.,  on  Ohio 
River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  P.  690. 

Smith's,  tp.,  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  616. 

Smith's,  tp.,  Dauphin  oo.,  N.  C.     P.  662. 

Smith's,  tp.,  Roboson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1684. 

Smiths'borough,  p.-v.,  Tioga  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Erie  R.  R.  P.  :;iil. 

Smith's  Bridge,  tp.,  Maoon  co.,  N.  C.    P.  708. 

Smiths'burg,  p.-v.,  Cavetown  tp.,  Washington  oo., 
Md.,  on  Western  Maryland  R.  R.  P.  459. 

Smith's  Creek,  tp.,  Wan-on  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1062. 

Smith's  Falls,  p.-v.,  Lanark  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
Rideau  Canal  and  on  Broekville  and  Ottawa  Railway,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Perth  branch.  It  has  a  populous  suburb 
called  Elgin.  The  chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of 
stoves  and  farming  implements.  P.  1150. 

Smith's  Ferry,  p.-v.,  Ohio  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Ohio  River  and  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R. 

Smith's  Grove,  p.-v.,  Warren  co.,  Ky. 

Smith's  Island,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Md.    P.  399. 

Smith's  Mills,  p.-v.,  Hanover  tp.,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.  P.  128. 

Smith/son  (JAMES  LEWIS  Macie),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Eng- 
land about  1765;  was  a  natural  son  of  Hugh  Smithson, 
first  duke  of  Northumberland,  by  Elizabeth  Macie,  whom 
in  his  will  he  describes  as  "heiress  of  the  Hungerfords  of 
Stadley,  and  niece  to  Charles,  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset;" 
was  consequently  half-brother  to  the  Earl  Percy  of  Lex- 
ington fame ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  graduating  at  Pem- 
broke College  1786  under  the  name  of  Macie:  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  following  year;  do- 
voted  himself  to  science,  especially  chemistry  ;  became  an 
associate  and  friend  of  Davy,  Banks,  and  Wollaston  ;  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Trannactioni  eight  papers,  bo- 
sides  several  in  the  Annalu  of  Philntophj/  and  other  scien- 
tific periodicals;  took  the  name  of  Smithson  between  1791 
and  1803 ;  was  much  interested  in  geology,  and  was  at  one 
time  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society.  D.  at  Genoa, 
Italy,  June  27,  1829.  For  an  account  of  his  munificent 
bequest  to  the  U.  S.,  and  its  employment  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  scientific  institute,  see  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  located  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment reservations,  is  a  scientific  establishment  founded 
on  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson  of  England  for  the  "in- 
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crease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  The 
amount  first  received  was  $515, 169;  the  "residuary  legacy," 
$26,21(1.63;  total  sum  derived  from  the  bequest,  $541,379.63. 
In  1867,  under  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  increase  of 


the  fund  to  $1,000,000,  $108,620.37,  resulting  from  the 
savings  of  income  and  the  increased  value  of  investments, 
was  added  to  the  amount  then  in  the  treasury  of  the  U,  S., 
making  the  entire  sum  to  the  credit  of  Smithson  $650,000. 
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'...in  thai  Bbtrine  I.  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  coupons 
of  BUU  I Is  and  savings  from  the  previous  years  in- 
come, constitutes  the  income  for  the  operations  of  the 

The  Smithson  bequest  was  accepted  by  act  of  Congress 
unproved  July  1,  1836,  and  the  first  instalment  of  proceeds 
fruiii  I  lie  legacy  was  brought  from  England  by  Hon.  Richard 
Rush,  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  This  money  was  in 
Kn"lish  sovereigns,  which  were  transformed  into  American 
gold,  netting  $515,169.  To  satisfy  legal  requirements,  for- 
mal UUntion  was  had  in  the  British  courts.  Interest  was 
allowed  by  the  0.  S.  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
money  into  the  treasury  (Sept.  1,  1838).  The  remainder 
of  the  bequest  (residuary  legacy)  was  received  in  1867, 
netting  $26,210.63.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  es- 
Ublhhed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Aug.  10,  1846.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  establishment  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  regents  composed  of  the  chief-justice  of  the 
U.  8.  Supreme  Court,  three  Senators,  appointed  by  the 
Vice- President  of  the  U.  S.,  three  Representatives,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  six  citizens, 
chosen  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress ;  no  two  regents  are 
allowed  from  any  one  State ;  two  of  the  citizen  members 
must  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Rep- 
resentatives serve  two  years,  unless  reappointed ;  the  Sen- 
ators for  their  respective  Senatorial  terms ;  and  the  citizens 
for  six  years.  The  services  of  the  regents  arc  gratuitous, 
travelling  expenses  being  allowed  them  when  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  board.  The  board  meets  annually  in  Jan- 
uary. The  act  also  authorizes  the  regents  to  select  one  of 
their  number  as  chancellor  or  president  of  the  board,  and 
three  of  the  members  as  an  executive  or  finance  committee ; 
further,  that  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  institution 
shall  also  be  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents.  The  sec- 
retary appoints  his  own  assistants,  and  conducts  the  active 
operations  of  the  establishment.  Once  a  year  he  reports 
to  the  board,  and  by  law  they  in  turn  report  to  Congress, 
as  to  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the 
establishment.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
interest  on  the  fund  is  drawn  on  the  requisition  of  the 
executive  committee,  certified  by  the  chancellor  and  sec- 
retary. This  interest,  converted  into  currency,  is  deposited 
with  the  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.,  and  can  be  drawn  only  by 
check  of  the  secretary  of  the  institution,  who  is  thus  also 
the  disbursing  officer.  Besides  the  board  of  regents,  the 
President  and  Vice-Prcsident  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  cabinet 
officers  during  the  time  they  hold  their  respective  offices, 
and  such  other  persons  as  they  may  elect  honorary  mem- 
bers, are  by  law  constituted  an  "establishment"  (or  board 
of  visitors)  styled  the  "  Smithsonian  Institution."  By  this 
name  they  are  known  and  have  perpetual  succession.  The 
President  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  presiding  officer  of  this  "  estab- 
lishment." The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution :  Presiding  officer,  ex-officio,  U.  S.  Grant,  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.  S.;  Chancellor,  Morrison  R.  Waite,  chief- 
justice  of  the  U.  S. ;  Secretary  or  Director  of  the  institution, 
Joseph  Henry ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Spencer 'F.  Baird ;  Chief 
Clii-l;.  William  J.  Rhees;  Corresponding  Clerk,  D.  Leech; 
Bookk&per,  Clarence  B.  Young. 

From  the  inauguration  of  the  institution  to  the  present 
time  the  regents  appointed  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
have  generally  been  selected  from  among  the  members  who 
had  already  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  eminent 
jurists  or  upright  statesmen,  not  a  few  among  them  being 
known  for  great  erudition  or  profound  attainments  in  the 
science  of  literature;  while  those  from  the  citizenship  of 
the  several  States  have  usually  been  chosen  on  account  of 
probity  of  character,  high  social  position,  and  literary  or 

icientiflc  reputation.  The  present  board  is  composed  as 
follows :  Mr.  Morrison  R.  Waite.  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S., 
chancellor :  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry,  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. ; 
•s '"'•».  H.  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Stevenson,  A.  A.  Sargent; 

/>'•  praentatitet,  Hiester  Clymer,  B.  H.  Hill,  G.  W.  McCrary  • 

.  llev.  Dr.  John  Maclean,  N.  J.,  Hon.  Peter  Parker 

Washington,  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Washington,  executive 


ommittec;  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Mass.;  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  Conn.; 
Prof.  Henry  Coppce,  Pa. 

The  Smithsonian  building  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
edifices  in  the  U.  S.  The  architecture  is  the  latest  variety 
of  the  Rounded  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  known 
as  the  Norman,  Lombard,  or  Romanesque.  The  semi- 
circular arch,  stilted,  is  employed  throughout  in  doors, 
windows,  and  other  openings.  It  is  the  first  edifice  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  of  a  non-ecclesiastical  character,  ever 
erected  in  this  country.  The  design,  by  James  Renwick, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  is  a  main  centre  building  of  two  stories, 
with  two  wings  connected  by  intervening  ranges,  each 
having  on  the  principal  front  a  cloister  with  open-stone 
screen.  The  material  is  a  lilac-gray  freestone  from  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation  where  it  crosses  the  Potomac, 
and  is  called  "  Seneca,"  after  the  name  of  a  creek  about  23 
miles  above  Washington,  where  it  is  obtained.  Compara- 
tively soft  when  first  quarried,  it  hardens  by  exposure, 
ultimately  acquiring  a  toughness  and  consistency  enabling 
it  to  withstand  atmospheric  changes  and  resist  severe 
mechanical  wear  and  tear.  The  main  building,  205  by  57 
feet,  and  58  feet  to  top  of  corbel  course,  has  in  the  centre 
of  its  N.  or  principal  front  two  towers,  of  which  the  higher 
is  140  feet.  On  the  S.  front  is  a  massive  tower  37  feet 
high.  On  the  N.  E.  corner  is  a  double  campanile  tower  17 
feet  square  and  117  in  height.  There  arc  nine  towers  in 
all.  The  entire  length  of  the  Smithsonian  building  is  447 
feet  from  E.  to  W. ;  greatest  breadth,  160  feet.  The  E. 
wing  is  82  by  52  feet,  and  42i  feet  high  to  top  of  battle- 
ment. The  W.  wing,  including  its  projecting  apsis,  is  84 
by  40  feet,  and  38  feet  high  ;  each  of  the  connecting  ranges, 
including  its  cloister,  is  60  by  49  feet.  The  first  story  of 
the  main  building  consists  of  one  large  room,  200  by  50 
feet,  and  25  feet  high,  with  two  rows  of  pillars  to  support 
the  ceiling.  The  upper  story  is  one  large  room,  of  the  size 
of  that  of  main  building,  lower  floor;  it  is  unobstructed 
by  any  supports.  These  two  halls,  together  with  the  large 
room  in  the  W.  wing,  contain  the  collections  of  the  National 
Museum.  The  upper  story  of  the  E.  wing  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  director  and  his  family.  The  operations  of  the  insti- 
tution proper  are  confined  to  part  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
E.  wing  and  two  or  three  large  rooms  in  the  connecting 
range  between  the  main  building  and  E.  wing.  The  build- 
ing is  substantially  erected,  and  mostly  fire-proof.  The 
foundation-walls  are  8  feet  deep  and  12  feet  thick  at  the 
bottom,  diminishing  to  5  feet  6  inches  at  the  ground  sur- 
face ;  walls  of  main  building  to  second  story,  2J  feet  thick ; 
above,  2  feet;  wing  walls,  2  feet;  central  towers,  3i,  dimin- 
ishing to  2  feet.  Roof  of  main  building,  slate  on  iron 
frame. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  May  1,  1847,  with  Masonic 
ceremonies,  in  presence  of  Prcs.  Polk  and  cabinet;  oration 
by  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas. 

On  Jan.  24,  1865,  the  Smithsonian  building  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  from  a  defective  flue.  The  damage  was 
confined  to  the  W.  end  and  upper  centre.  Among  other 
things  consumed  was  Stanley's  gallery  of  Indian  paintings, 
the  property  of  their  author.  This  loss  is  almost  irrepar- 
able in  an  ethnological  as  well  as  an  historic  point  of  view ; 
the  only  remaining  collection  of  a  similar  character  is  that 
of  Catlin,  now  offered  for  sale  to  the  government  by  his 
heirs.  The  lecture-room,  widely  known  for  its  favorable 
acoustic  and  optical  properties,  was  also  destroyed. 
Active  scientific  operations,  however,  were  not  impeded, 
and  but  little  abridged,  by  this  calamity,  the  restoration 
of  the  building  being  gradual  and  defrayed  by  small  appro- 
priations annually  for  several  years  from  the  income.  The 
building  is  now  wholly  reconstructed,  and  is  fireproof. 

By  law  the  Smithsonian  is  the  depository  of  the  National 
Museum,  of  which  the  secretary  of  the  institution  is  the 
curator.  For  the  last  few  years  this  museum  has  been,  and 
is  now,  supported  entirely  by  the  government;  previously, 
part  of  its  maintenance  was  from  the  Smithson  funds.  It 
is  the  only  lawful  place  of  deposit  of  "all  objects  of  art  and 
of  foreign  and  curious  research,  anil  all  objects  of  natural 
history,  plants,  and  geological  and  minenilogical  speci- 
mens, belonging,  or  hereafter  to  belong,  to  the  U.  S.,  which 
may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  whosesoever  custody." 
The  nucleus  of  these  collections  consists  in  the  specimens 
brought  home  by  the  Wilkes  and  other  early  exploring 
expeditions.  Through  the  agency  and  influence  of  the 
institution  these  have  been  greatly  augmented,  and  the 
museum  may  now  bo  said  to  be  rich  in  objects  in  several 
of  the  departments  incident  to  such  an  establishment,  par- 
ticularly ethnology,  ornithology,  and  ichthyology.  Few 
specimens  are  purchased,  additions  being  made  through 
gift  and  by  exchange.  The  collections  are  accessible  to 
specialists,  to  whom  they  are  an  interesting  and  exhaust- 
less  field  for  investigations  and  the  basis  of  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  natural  sciences.  Students  of  nat- 
ural history,  also,  to  a  limited  number,  are  permitted  to 
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study  the  collections,  making  return  for  the  privilege  by 
assisting  in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  spe- 
cimens. A  taxidermist  and  a  modeller  are  employed,  who 
mount  the  Bootogioal  specimens  and  make  casts  ot  flihttl 
and  also  of  ethnological  objects — lent  for  the  purpose — for 
the  public  exhibition-halls.  Each  specimen,  after  being 
recorded  and  classified,  is  neatly  labelled  and  arranged  to 
the  best  advantage  for  display.  The  museum  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  strangers  annually. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  institution  it  established  a 
system  for  the  interchange  of  American  anil  foreign  scien- 
tific thought,  liy  this  system,  which  has  now  attained 
great  proportions,  societies  and  individuals  arc  brought 
into  (dose  communion  by  the  interchange  of  publications, 
the  privilege  being  accorded  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tion for  ocean  transportation.  The  support  of  the  system 
costs  annually  about  ifliOUl) — an  expense  only  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  enterprise  has  received  world-wide  indorse- 
ment as  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the 
second  clause  of  the  will  of  the  benevolent  founder  of  the 
institution,  which  enjoins  the  "  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  Having  latterly  been  adopted  as  the  chan- 
nel of  exchange  for  the  publications  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, it  has  now  become  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Smithsonian  system  of  international  exchanges,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  medium  of  exchange  of  scientific  and  lit- 
erary materials  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  effect  of  this  enterprise  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  By  this  means  thousands  of  works  em- 
bracing the  details  of  the  latest  inventions  and  discoveries 
are  brought  to  America,  while  in  turn  a  knowledge  is  dis- 
seminated abroad  of  whatever  is  doing  in  the  U.  S.  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  packages  of  ex- 
changes of  the  institution  are  transmitted  by  the  principal 
transportation  companies  of  Christendom  either  without 
charge  01  at  reduced  rates,  and  passed  through  all  custom- 
houses free  of  duty.  To  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the 
packages,  as  well  as  to  collect  and  forward  returns,  the  in- 
stitution has  paid  agents  in  several  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Europe,  while  at  other  points  the  leading  scientific  so- 
cieties cheerfully  perform  these  services.  There  are  now 
about  2200  foreign  societies  in  correspondence  with  the  in- 
stitution, exclusive  of  individuals,  all  of  which  freely  share 
the  benefits  of  this  arrangement. 

The  Smithsonian  Library  was  several  years  ago  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  now 
forms  the  National  Science  Library.  It  consists  of  about 
75,000  volumes,  embracing  the  transactions  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  older  scientific  establishments  of  Europe,  many 
of  which  cannot  now  be  obtained,  which  have  been  secured 
by  exchange  of  Smithsonian  publications.  The  library 
continues  to  be  enriched  by  works  constantly  received  by 
the  institution  from  abroad. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  institution  conducted  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  meteorological  observations  made  by  vol- 
untary observers ;  but  after  the  successful  establishment  of 
the  U.  S.  signal-service  bureau,  the  continuance  of  this 
branch  of  operations  was  placed  in  charge  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  observations  collected  by 
the  institution,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  have  been  reduced  and  discussed,  the 
results  forming  the  basis  of  memoirs  and  charts  of  rainfall, 
temperature,  the  winds,  etc.  These  works  constitute  in- 
valuable data  for  a  projected  discussion  of  the  climatology 
of  the  U.  S.  The  Smithsonian  was  also  the  first  to  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  daily  telegraphic  weather-signals,  which, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  never  resumed. 

The  institution  issues  three  series  of  publications.  The 
first  is  a  quarto  entitled  Contribution*  to  Knowledge ;  the 
second,  an  octavo  styled  Miscellaneous  Collections ;  and 
the  third,  an  octavo  Aitnuuf  Report.  The  first  and  second 
series  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  The 
memoirs  arc  published  separately  for  presentation  to  spe- 
cialists, and  fbr  sale  to  others  desiring  them  at  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing.  From  time  to  time  these  separate 
memoirs  are  made  up  into  volumes  of  uniform  size  and 
presented  to  colleges,  public  libraries,  and  other  educational 
and  scientific  establishments — the  first  series  to  those  of 
the  first  class  only.  The  annual  reports  are  printed  by 
Congress,  and  distributed  gratuitously  to  teachers  and 
others,  opptgvfigt  who  may  be  deemed  suitable  recipients. 
Of  the  volumes  of  the  first  or  quarto  class,  twenty-one  have 
thus  far  been  issued;  of  the  second,  twelve;  and  of  the 
third,  the  reports,  one  each  year  since  1846,  inclusive.  The 
ContrilnttiiHiK  tn  t\noirlfilf/f  are  memoirs  pertaining  to  every 
branch  of  physical  science,  and  contain  positive  additions 
to  knowledge  based  on  original  research  ;  they  are  usually 
the  results  of  investigations  to  which  the  institution  has  in 
some  way  rendered  assistance.  The  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions are  monographs  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  to  induce  individuals  to  engage  therein 


ns  a  specialty.  The  annual  report  is  made  up  of  a  state- 
ment to  Congress  of  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  con- 
,  dition  of  the  institution,  and  an  appendix  containing 
translations  from  works  not  generally  accessible  to  Amer- 
ican students:  biographies,  original  and  other,  of  distin- 
guished scientists  ;  ethnological  and  meteorological  essays  ; 
extracts  from  correspondence;  accounts  of  unusual  phe- 
nomena, etc.  etc.  of  interest  to  the  general  as  well  as  the 
scientific  reader.  Papers  presented  for  publication  in  the 
first  and  second  series  are  submitted  to  competent  commis- 
sions for  examination,  with  a  view — -Jirttt,  to  their  being 
additions  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  pertain  ;  and.  *'  i-f>u<t,  as  to  \\ltelher,  as  such, 
they  are  worthy  of  publication  by  the  institution.  When 
a  memoir  is  accepted,  the  names  of  the  commission  are 
given  on  the  reverse  of  its  title-page  as  vouchers  for  its 
publication.  Apart  from  the  presentation  to  the  author  of 
a  few  copies  of  his  paper  and  the  payment  of  the  expense 
of  experiments,  computations,  etc.  incurred  in  its  prepa- 
ration, no  remuneration  is  made  for  communications,  asso- 
ciation of  the  author's  .name  with  that  of  Smithson  being 
considered, — and  thus  far  in  all  cases  accepted — as  a  suffi- 
cient himnrarituit . 

By  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  bequest  of  Smithson  was  to 
"  found  at  Washington  an  institution  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  ;"  hence,  the  objects  of 
the  institution  are,  first,  to  increase,  and,  second,  to  diffuse, 
knowledge.  These  two  objects  are  entirely  distinct,  and 
should  not  bo  confounded.  The  first  is  to  enlarge  the  ex- 
isting stock  of  knowledge  by  the  addition  of  new  truths, 
and  the  second  to  disseminate  knowledge  thus  enlarged 
among  all  mankind.  The  distinction  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized by  men  of  science.  Unlike  the  college  or  university, 
the  mission  of  the  institution  is  to  add  to,  rather  than 
merely  teach,  what  is  already  known.  No  restriction  is 
made  in  favor  of  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
plan  adopted  to  increase  knowledge  is  that  of  stimulating 
men  with  powers  for  original  investigation  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  different  departments  of  science  by  offering 
to  publish  to  the  world  an  account  of  their  discoveries,  and 
by  assisting  their  investigations  as  far  as  the  means  of  the 
institution  will  allow  ;  that  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  is  by  means  of  publications,  and  their  presenta- 
tion to  public  institutions  on  condition  that  they  shall  be 
accessible  at  all  times  to  any  who  may  desire  to  consult 
them,  and  to  specialists. 

The  institution  is  not  a  national,  but  an  individual,  es- 
tablishment, and  is  to  bear  and  perpetuate  the  name  of  its 
founder.  The  bequest  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  all  unnecessary  expenditures  on  local  objects  is 
a  perversion  of  the  trust.  That  Smithson  did  not  intend 
the  benefits  of  his  gift  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  any 
one  people  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment conveying  the  legacy.  Moreover,  that  such  was  not 
his  intention  is  further  evident  from  his  own  declaration 
that  the  "  man  of  science  is  of  no  country  ;  the  world  is  his 
country,  and  mankind  are  his  countrymen."  In  accordance 
with  this  view,  the  secretary  of  the  establishment  early  in 
its  history  contended  that  the  support  of  a  library,  a  mu- 
seum, or  a  gallery  of  art,  as  prescribed  by  the  act  establish- 
ing the  institution,  was  foreign  to  a  just  conception  of  the 
liberal  idea  of  the  testator,  and  a  misappropriation  of  his 
benevolent  measure.  With  this  view,  he  has  from  the  first 
strenuously  endeavored  to  so  administer  the  trust  as  that 
the  greatest  good  might  result  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
thus  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  philanthropic  design 
of  the  donor.  This  conception  of  the  intention  of  Smithson 
has  received  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  all  friends  to 
the  advance  of  civilization,  and  is  enforced  by  the  devotion 
of  the  life  of  the  testator  to  the  increase  of  abstract  science, 
as  gathered  from  a  study  of  his  history,  as  well  as  from  the 
letter  of  his  will.  Impressed  with  the  justice  of  this  view, 
Congress  several  years  ago  authorized  the  incorporation  of 
the  Smithsonian  Library  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
latter  providing  for  it  fireproof,  roomy  quarters,  and  cata- 
loguing, binding,  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  books.  But 
for  this  timely  legislation  a  proper  maintenance  of  this 
single  local  object  would  in  time  have  consumed  the  entire 
income.  The  books  are  still  the  property  of  the  institution, 
and  can  be  reclaimed  at  any  time  on  payment  of  the  cost 
of  their  binding.  In  like  manner,  the  National  Museum, 
which  by  law  is  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  and 
which  for  many  years  was  partially  supported  from  the 
Smithson  fund,  has  latterly  received  its  entire  maintenance 
from  the  government.  The  Gallery  of  Art  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corcoran  Art-Gallery  in  Washington.  Also, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  institution  to  abandon 
any  field  of  enterprise  which  can  be  as  well  cultivated 
through  other  established  agencies,  its  entire  system  of 
meteorological  operations  has  been  transferred  to  the  me- 
teorological bureau  of  the  general  government,  while  its 
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Smilh'sonitc,  mineral  carbonate  o>  zinc  (ZnO.COj), 
n,m..,l  Sur  (h,  Kn-lish  chemist  Smithson,  who  was  the 
founder  of  our  Smithsonian  Institution  It  crystallizes  in 
rhombohedrons  of  KlMV  I"*™,  white  when  pure,  with  he 
hardm-s-  "''  niniiitr.  and  density  when  pure  and  normal  . 
:  ii";  Naa.nann  and  Levy  both  give  4.45.  Smith- 
sonite  occurs  in  many  American  localities  :  abundantly  at 
I  uomJtor,  1'a..  DMT  lirthlehcro,  Pa., and  at  the  Pcrkiomen 
lead-mine.  H-  WUBTZ. 

Smith's  Ranch,  p.-v.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal. 

Smith's  River,  tp.,  Del  Norte  co.,  Cal.    P.  564. 

Smith's  River,  tp.,  Patrick  co.,  Va.    P.  3366. 

Smith'ton,  p.-v..  Bowling  Green  tp.,  Pcttis  eo.,  Mo., 
on  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  309. 

Smith'town,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Smithtown  Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  Hicksville 
and  Port  Jefferson  branch  of  Long  Island  R.  R.  P.  2136. 

Smith'ville,  p.-v.,  Strawberry  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ark. 
P.  126. 

Smithville,  p.-v.,  West  Hampden  tp.,  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Camden  and  Burlington  County  R.  R.,  18  miles 
N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  has  1  church,  good  schools,  1  news- 
paper, the  largest  wood-working  machinery  establishment 
in  the  world,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine  and  forge 
shops,  and  grist-mills.  P.  about  1000. 

H.  B.  SMITH,  ED.  "NEW  JERSEY  MECHANIC." 

Smithville,  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1405. 

Smithville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Brunswick  co.,N.  C., 
on  Cape  Fear  River.  P.  of  v.  810 ;  of  tp.  1583. 

Smithville,  p.-v.,  Greene  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0. 

Smithville,  tp.,  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.    P.  1519. 

Smithville,  tp,,  Marlboro'  co.,  S.  C.    P.  1823. 

Smithville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Tenn.,  65  miles 
E.  of  Nashville,  has  4  churches,  a  public  library,  a  good 
school,  1  hotel,  2  flouring-mills,  1  tannery,  and  the  county 
jail.  P.  about  400.  M.  L.  FORD,  ED.  "  WOODBURY  PRESS." 

Smithville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va. 

Smoke  [Ang.-Sax.  «noea],  the  product  of  an  imper- 
fect combustion.  If  coal,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  be  burnt  perfectly, 
the  result  will  be  carbonic  acid,  steam,  and  nitrogen,  which 
substances  will  escape  through  the  chimney-top  and  blend 
with  the  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  invisible  and  in- 
combustible gases  and  vapor.  But  as  the  combustion  of 
coal  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  generally  burnt  is  very  im- 
perfect, inflammable  gases  and  vapors  and  large  quantities 
of  fine  particles  of  carbon  issue  together  with  the  above 
substances,  form  soot  and  black  and  brown  smoke,  contam- 
inate the  air,  and  cause  a  considerable  loss  of  fuel.  As 
coal-smoke  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  in  large  towns  and 
manufacturing  districts  even  a  serious  evil,  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  burning  it.  This  is  attended 
with  great  practical  difficulties,  arising  from  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  smoke  from  cooling,  and  of  supplying 
the  combustible  gases  and  vapors  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  oxygen  in  order  to  make  them  burn  with  flame; 
but  these  difficulties  are  nevertheless  not  greater  than  may 
be  generally  overcome,  as  they  have  been  in  many  single 

rase-. 

Smo'ky,  tp.,  Ellis  co.,  Kan.     P.  18. 

Smoky,  tp.,  Trego  co.,  Kan.     P.  40. 

Smoky  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McPherson  co.,  Kan.  P.  348. 

Smolensk,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
E.  by  the  government  of  Moscow,  and  traversed  by  the 
Dwina,  which  runs  to  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  the 
Dnieper,  which  flows  to  the  Black  Sea.  Area,  21,814  sq.m., 
consisting  generally  of  extensive  plains  interspersed  with 
morasses.  The  climate  is  cold  but  healthy;  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  yielding  large  crops  of  rye,  the 
-rincipal  product,  and  of  hemp  and  flax.  Tobacco  and 
:ops  are  also  cultivated.  On  its  extensive  pastures  large 
numbers  of  fine  cattle  are  raised,  while  its  vast  forests, 
abounding  with  game,  furnish  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
timber.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  bees,  and 
honey  and  wax  are  largely  exported.  Copper,  iron,  and 
salt  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Its  r 
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ingrain.     P.  22,977. 

Smol'lett  (TOBIAS  G BOUGH),  b.  at  Dalquhurn  House, 
^ardross,  Scotland,  in  1721 ;  lost  his  father  in  early  child- 
hood; was  educated  at  Dumbarton  school  by  the  care  of 
his  grandfather,  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  a  ™mW 
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of  the  Scottish  Parliament;  studied  also  at  Glasgow,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  ;  went  Jo  London 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  carrying  a  tragedy  entitled The 
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Its  manufactures 


turned  to  England  1746;  married  in  1747,  Miss  Anne  Las- 
celles  whom  he  had  known  in  Jamaica;  published  in  1748 
with  great  success  his  first  and  best  novel,  The  Advaitw* 


Ferdinand.  Count  Fathom  ;  published  a  translation  of  Dan 
Quixote  (1755);  issued  A  Compendium  of  Authentic  and 
Entertaining  Travels  (7  vols.,  1757),  in  which  he  embodied 
his  own  experiences  at  Cartagena ;  edited  for  some  time  a 
Torv  organ,  the  Critical  Jiei-ieic  ;  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
three  months  for  a  libel  on  Admiral  Knowles  (1759) ;  wrote 
in  fourteen  months  a  Compleat  History  of  England,  de- 
duced from  the  Descent  of  Julius  Cteear  to  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (4  vols.,  1757-58),  to  which  he  subse- 
quently added  a  Continuation  from  1~48  to  1760  (4  vola., 
1763),  bringing  the  author  £2000,  and  of  which  the  later 
volumes  have  been  often  reprinted  as  a  supplement  to 
Hume;  translated  Gil  Bias  (4  vols.,  1761) ;  wrote  in  prison 
his  Adventures  of  Sir  Laitncelot  Greaves  (1762) ;  edited  the 
Briton,  a  newspaper  in  defence  of  Lord  Bute  (1762-63); 
aided  Thomas  Francklin  and  other  writers  in  bringing  out 
a  translation  of  the  Works  of  Voltaire  (37  vols.,  1761-70) ; 
made  a  journey  through  France  and  Italy  1763-66,  which 
furnished  materials  for  a  work  of  Travels  (2  vols.,  1766) ; 
is  supposed  to  have  written  (between  1759  and  1764)  the 
accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  the  Modern 
Universal  History  ;  satirized  Bute  and  the  elder  Pitt  in  his 
Adventures  of  an  Atom  (1769);  went  for  his  health  to  Italy 
1769,  and  wrote  on  the  journey  The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phrey Clinker  (3  vols.,  1771),  his  most  amusing  book.  D. 
at  Monte  Nero,  near  Leghorn,  Italy,  Oct.  21,  1771.  Many 
complete  editions  of  his  novels  and  poems  have  been 

Sublished.     Biographies  were  written  by  Dr.  Robert  An- 
erson  (1796),  Dr.  John  Moore  (1797),  and  Thomas  Roscoo 
(1840).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Smolt.     See  SALMOX. 

Smug'gling  [Dutch,  smokkelen],  the  offence  either  of 
bringing  into  the  country  articles  entirely  prohibited,  or  of 
defrauding  the  customs  revenue  by  secretly  importing  goods 
upon  which  duties  are  laid  without  paying  such  duties  or 
without  paying  the  full  amount,  required  by  law.  As  the 
whole  subject  of  the  customs  revenue  is  the  creature  of 
statute,  the  offences  which  consist  in  its  evasion  or  viola- 
tion are  also  of  a  statutory  origin,  and  in  this  country  they 
belong  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  legis- 
lature and  judiciary,  being  included  in  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  all  foreign  commerce.  The  existing  law 
is  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Kev.  Stat.,  especially  in  tit.  xxxiv., 
chap.  10,  $$  3058  to  3094,  although  some  provisions  arc 
scattered  through  other  chapters  relating  to  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  duties.  The  following  penalties  may  bo 
enforced  for  various  acts  which  are  collectively  embraced 
in  the  general  description  of  smuggling:  (1)  The  guilty 
person  is  liable  to  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $5000  and  not 
less  than  $50,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  to  both.  (2)  The  goods  fraudulently  introduced 
or  attempted  to  be  introduced  are  to  be  seized,  and,  if  con- 
demned by  the  court,  are  to  be  forfeited  and  sold.  (3)  The 
vessel  in  which  the  goods  are  thus  imported  may  be  like- 
wise seized,  condemned,  and  forfeited  if  the  owner  or  man- 
aging agent  was  consenting  to  and  guilty  of  the  offence. 
(4)  Any  vehicle,  conveyance,  team,  beast,  etc.,  by  means 
of  which  goods  are  wrongfully  brought  into  the  country 
by  land  may  also  be  seized  and  forfeited ;  but  no  such  con- 
veyances belonging  to  and  used  by  common  carriers, 
whether  persons  or  corporations,  are  liable  to  forfeiture 
unless  the  owner,  superintendent,  or  agent  in  charge  is 
consenting  or  privy  to  the  illegal  importation.  (5)  Various 
pecuniary  penalties  may  be  visited  upon  the  owners  or 
masters  of  vessels  for  certain  specific  violations  of  the 
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law,  such  as  resisting  or  hindering  the,  revenue  officers,  nnd 
the  like;  which  penalties  arc  made  liens  upon,  and  may  be 
smnmiirily  enforced  against,  the  vessels  themselves.  Cases 
involving  any  of  the  foregoing  forfeitures  or  pecuniary 
fines  are  reported  to  Hie  proper  II.  8.  district-attorney,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  delinquent  or  to  procure  a 
condemnation  of  the  property  in  the  national  courts.  The 
<Mi>toiiis  officers  are  clothed  with  very  large  powers  in  order 
to  detect  and  punish  any  fraudulent  importation  or  con- 
cealment, or  failure  to  pay  the  full  duties  required  by  the 
law.  They  may  board  and  search  all  vessels  lying  in  port, 
and  all  those  bound  to  the  U.  S.  while  not  uiore  than  four 
leagues  from  the  coast.  They  may  also  search  all  persons 
coming  into  the  country,  all  trunks,  boxes,  or  other  bag- 
gage, papers,  envelopes,  all  conveyances  and  means  of 
transport,  stores,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings — in 
short,  all  places  or  things  where  the  goods  themselves  or 
the  evidence  of  their  wrongful  importation  may  possibly 
be  concealed.  Finally,  by  means  of  an  order  of  the  court 
they  may  obtain  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  account  and 
business-papers  of  merchants  and  others  suspected  of  or 
charged  with  the  wrongful  non-payment  of  duties.  When 
the  property  seized  is  condemned  and  sold,  the  proceeds, 
after  paying  the  costs  anil  expenses,  are  distributed,  part 
to  the  U.  S.,  part  to  the  principal  customs  officers  of  the 
district,  and  part  to  the  informer  if  there  was  any  distinct 
from  the  officer  himself  who  detected  the  offence  and  pro- 
cured the  seizure.  JOHN  NORTON  POSIEROY. 

Smut  [Ang.-Sax.  Rmittti].  The  diseases  of  grain  in 
which  the  kernels  become  converted  into  masses  of  black 
powder  arc  popularly  called  mnuta.  In  England  the  term 
bunt  is  often  applied  to  similar  diseases.  Tho  diseases 
known  as  smuts  are  all  caused  by  fungi  belonging  to  the 
order  Ustilaginca?.  Tho  common  smut  of  Europe,  also 
found  in  this  country,  is  Untilfigo  nctjctttm  ;  it  is  very  com- 
mon on  oats.  The  most  frequent  and  striking  smut,  how- 
ever, which  is  found  in  America  is  Uitilago  mayidis,  which 
produces  the  distortions  of  the  ears  of  Indian  corn  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  The  smut  in  wheat  is  Til- 
letta  caries.  It  is  this  form  which  is  called  frequently 
bunt.  The  Rmut  on  rye  is  Urocystls  occulta.  The  smuts 
are  by  no  means,  however,  confined  to  grains,  but  are 
abundant  on  other  plants,  and,  although  generally  con- 
fined to  the  floral  organs,  in  some  species  are  found  on  the 
leaves  and  stalks.  (For  a  further  account  of  smuts  see 
USTILAOINE*:.  For  a  more  systematic  account  of  this  group  ! 
of  fungi  see  UREDISES.)  W.  G.  FARLOW. 

Smybcrt.     See  SMIBERT. 

Smyr'na,  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  the  bottom  | 
of  the  Hcrnuoan  Gulf,  whose  entrance  lies  opposite  the 
island  of  Mitylene.  The  Leleges,  a  piratical  Greek  tribe, 
first  built  a  fort  on  Mount  Pagus  and  a  closed  port  at  its 
foot  about  1500  years  before  our  era.  In  1420  (u.  c.)  Tan- 
talus, king  of  one  of  the  Lydian  tribes,  erected  the  city  of 
Tantalis  upon  a  hill  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  inner  bay ; 
the  remains  of  its  acropolis  and  of  his  own  tomb  are  yet 
standing,  as  well  as  those  of  its  port,  the  Naulochos,  whence 
sailed  the  Lydian  ancestors  of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Italy. 
Repeated  earthquakes  having  destroyed  his  father's  capital, 
Pelops  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Greece  and  gave  his 
name  to  its  peninsula  (B.  c.  1362).  Fifty  years  later  Theseus 
built  a  city  farther  inland,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village 
of  floornnbat,  and  named  it  Smyrna  after  his  wife,  an 
Amazon.  Soon  after  this  occurred  the  Trojan  war,  by 
which  the  Phrygian  power  was  broken,  and  the  country 
began  to  swarm  with  Greek  colonists.  In  their  division 
of  the  soil  the  Hermasan  Gulf  became  the  boundary-line 
between  JEolia  on  the  N.  and  Ionia  on  the  S.,  and  Smyrna 
was  for  centuries  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
states.  It  was  first  possessed  by  the  lonians;  then  the 
^Eolians  took  and  walled  it.  But  it  had  already  changed 
its  site,  being  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Meles,  a 
remarkable  stream  which  rushes  out  of  a  pond  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  and  enters  the  sea  but  1500  yards  from  its  source. 
Here  stood  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  many  mosaic  pave- 
ments, columns,  and  broken  statues  still  attest  the  venera- 
tion of  the  ancients.  Here  Homer  sang  his  immortal  verse; 
for,  though  seven  cities  dispute  the  honor  of  having  given  him 
birth,  the  ancients  generally  admit  the  claims  of  Smyrna. 
The  lonians  had  repossessed  their  city  but  about  100  years 
when  Alyattes,  king  of  Sardis,  took  and  dismantled  "it  in 
Thence  for  four  centuries  her  people  dwelt  in  an  un- 
walled  town  and  in  the  villages  of  the  neighboring  plain 
(as  at  the  present  day),  until  Alexander  the  Great,  being 
warned  of  Jupiter  in  a  dream,  ordered  a  new  city  to  be 
built  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pagus ;  which  was  done  by 
his  generals  Antigonus  and  Lysimaehus  (B.  c.  320-:iOO). 
the  Lclegian  castle  being  repaired  and  converted  into  an 
acropolis.  From  this  time  Smyrna  increased  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  becoming,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  the  chief 


commercial  city  of  Asia  Minor.  When  that  country  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  they  mndc  it  the  seat  of  a  con- 
rt-ntua  juridiftiH  (Pliny,  v.  :>1),  and  it  suffered  but  a  tempo- 
rary injury  from  the  siege  there  sustained  by  Trebonius, 
one  of  Cti'sar's  murderers,  and  ita  capture  by  Dolabella  ; 
for  Strabo  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  calls  it  "the  most 
beautiful  city  of  Ionia."  "It  was"  then,  as  now,  "built 
on  a  hill,  but,  the  greater  part  in  the  plain  near  the  harbor, 
the  Metroum,  and  the  Gymnasium.  The  divisions  of  the 
streets  were  excellent,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  straight 
lines."  (Strabo,  xiv.  1,  37.)  The  remains  of  ancient  Smyrna 
fully  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilization  acquired  by  its 
inhabitants;  columns,  statuary,  and  articles  in  precious 
metals  and  gems  have  been  dug  up  for  centuries,  many  of 
which  are  now  adorning  the  museums  and  private  collec- 
tions of  Europe.  Christianity  was  probably  introduced 
into  Smyrna  during  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  Po'v- 
carp,  one  of  its  early  bishops  and  a  disciple  of  St.  John, 
suffered  martyrdom  in  167  A.  D.,  and  Pionius,  a  pious  pres- 
byter, in  249.  Smyrna  sent  its  bishop,  Eutycnes,  to  the 
oecumenical  council  held  at  Nice  in  325.  The  names  of 
only  thirty  bishops  down  to  the  year  1721  have  been  pre- 
served. Smyrna  is  one  of  the  seven  apocalyptic  churches ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  alone  is  commended,  with 
Philadelphia,  in  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  and  that 
these  two  cities  are  still  flourishing,  while  the  other  five  are 
little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  Smyrna  has,  however, 
repeatedly  suffered  from  earthquakes,  the  most  notable  in- 
stance being  in  177  A.  D.,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius.  In  modern  times  a  similar  calamity 
occurred  in  1688  and  in  1778,  and  the  city  was  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1797  and  1844;  many  inhabitants  were 
also  carried  off  by  the  plague  in  1812  and  1837.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  Smyrna  was  the  capital  of  a  province  or 
thema,  and  in  900  was  erected  into  an  independent  archbish- 
opric by  Leo  the  Wise  By  this  time,  however,  the  Moslems 
had  overrun  the  peninsula,  and  their  ships  were  beginning 
to  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  Tzachas,  a  Turkish 
pirate,  took  possession  of  the  city  (1080),  but  was  driven 
out  by  a  Greek  fleet  under  John  Ducas,  who  greatly  dam- 
aged the  place.  It  was  repaired  by  John  Vataces  (1222), 
and  erected  into  an  archbishopric  with  eight  dependent 
bishoprics.  The  conquests  of  the  Moslems  by  land  mean- 
while brought  them  nearer  the  western  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula; and  though  the  empire  of  the  Seljookides  was  fall- 
ing to  pieces,  A'idin,  a  Turkish  prince,  carved  himself  a 
state  out  of  ancient  Ionia  and  gave  his  name  to  its  capital, 
the  former  Trnlltn,  near  the  Meander.  He  took  Smyrna 
in  1313 ;  but  a  fleet  of  crusaders,  surprising  the  city,  built 
the  fort  of  St.  Peter  by  the  sea,  and  confined  the  Turks  to 
the  castle  on  Mount  Pagus.  The  Roman  Catholic  worship 
was  first  introduced  at  this  time  (1346),  and  despite  many 
vicissitudes  it  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  Soon  after 
(1401),  occurred  the  devastating  irruption  of  Tamerlane, 
who  vanquished  Sultan  Bayezid  in  the  plains  of  Angora. 
He  came  to  Smyrna,  and,  resolving  to  take  the  fort  of  St. 
Peter,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fill  up  the  port,  carried  the 
place  by  storm,  and  butchered  all  who  fell  into  his  hands. 
The  Mogul  emperor  soon  after  withdrew  to  his  own  country, 
and  Smyrna  was  occupied  by  Kineit,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  Sultan  Moorad  II.  (1424).  The  brave  knights 
of  St.  John  made  several  vain  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  place  of  such  commercial  importance,  and  the  Vene- 
tians sacked  it  in  1473.  but  the  Turks  finally  built  the  San- 
jak  Castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  and  effectually  closed 
the  narrow  channel  (1630).  Since  that  event  Smyrna  has 
been  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Osmanli  sultans, 
but  its  European  population  has  BO  much  increased  that 
the  Turks  universally  call  it  the  city  of  the  Giaours.  It 
early  became  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  port  in  Turkey  for 
foreign  commerce  until  the  invention  of  steam  navigation 
overcame  the  currents  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 
Its  population  has  increased  from  90,000  in  1631  (Tavernier) 
or  27,200  in  1702  (Tournefort)  to  187,000  in  1868,  of  whom 
only  40,000  are  Turks ;  there  are  no  less  than  20,000  persons 
of  European  birth  or  descent,  who  arc  amenable  to  Turkish 
law  only  in  their  estates,  and  are  otherwise  governed  by  the 
codes  of  the  countries  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
administered  by  their  consuls. 

Modern  Smyrna  is  built  in  part  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Pagus,  but  mostly  on  the  low  ground  at  their  foot  formed 
in  good  measure  by  a  torrent  from  the  S.,  and  extending 
to  a  tongue  of  land  called  "the  Point."  Its  ea,stern  limit 
is  formed  by  the  above-mentioned  torrent  and  the  "cara- 
van bridge,"  beyond  which  lie  the  Turkish  cemeteries, 
thickly  planted  with  fine  cypresses.  The  sea-face  is  2 
miles  in  extent  N.  and  S.,  and  its  irregular  line  is  now 
being  corrected  by  a  long  stone  wharf.  The  streets  are 
either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  sea,  but  they  are 
straight  only  in  the  Armenian  quarter,  having  been  laid 
out  anew  by  that  public-spirited  people  after  the  fire  of 
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The  house,,  usually  two  stories  high   are  now  g en- 


Armenian  weekly  pape 
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„.  ,.hi,.f  u.-.n  l»r  Kuropran  commerce  in  Asia  Minor. 
.  oouW  of  silk,  opium,  drugs,  dyes,  and  gums, 
Tool,  rklon«h  dried  ligs,  and  raisins,  and  Iresh 
d,,.    imports    are    coffee,    sugar,    cochineal, 
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.,,„!  Turki,h  naval  ships  in  port,  sometimes  an  entire  licet, 
thmi-h  the  preference  is  usually  given  by  the  latter  to  the 
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i;,i  It  V.i.i  rla  (  r/,,-,,i,,o,.-r-).  halfway  out  of  the  gulf.  Ihe 
,i, -:m  r*  of  Smyrna  consist  of  a  battery  on  the  shore  near 
the  great  military  barracks,  and  of  the  ruinous  castle  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  contains  some  old  brass 
cannon  large  enough  for  a  man  to  sit  within,  with  stone 
bulls  to  match.  The  harbor  is  secure,  but  the  yearly  de- 
posits from  the  Hermus  at  its  entrance  must  ere  long  cut 
off  Smyrna  from  the  sea,  as  has  occurred  at  Ephesus  and 
Ni,-i-.  'Smyrna  possesses  the  only  railways  yet  built  in 
Asia  Minor — the  one  extending  S.  to  Aidin,  a  distance  of 
83  miles,  with  Ephesus  lying  about  half  way;  and  the 
other  to  Philadelphia,  by  Magnesia  and  Cassaba,  113  miles 
in  all.  Many  steamers,  Austrian,  French,  Russian,  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  Italian.  Spanish,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian,  place 
it  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  principal  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  Smyrna  yet  pre- 
sents some  venerable  ruins — the  castle  on  the  hill,  the 
great  theatre  beneath  it,  and  the  stadium,  the  scene  of 
Polycarp's  martyrdom.  The  fort  of  St.  Peter  is  well  pre- 
served, and  still  shows  the  escutcheon  of  the  old  knights. 
Smyrna  is  the  starting-point  for  visiting  the  "  seven 
churches  of  Asia."  The  beauty  of  its  neighborhood  is 
justly  celebrated,  and  its  country  villas  are  unrivalled  in 
the  empire.  Magnesia  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  and  in  the  plain  below  Antiochus  was  vanquished 
by  Scipio.  On  the  same  mountain  is  the  bust  of  Niobe, 
the  oldest  Grecian  sculpture  in  existence;  and  not  far 
away,  beyond  Nif,  may  be  seen  the  bas-relief  of  Sesostris, 
so  called.  Ephesus,  Aphrodisia,  Hierapolis,  and  Sardis 
also  offer  interesting  remains.  The  region  is  sometimes 
overrun  and  made  insecure  by  bands  of  brigands.  The 
province  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  who  resides  alternately 
in  Smyrna  and  A'idin,  the  latter  being  preferred,  in  spite 
of  its  unhealthiness,  on  account  of  its  large  Turkish  popu- 
lation. H.  J.  VAN  LENNEP. 

Smyrna,  p.-v.,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  on  Delaware  R.  R.,  60 
miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  has  4  churches,  a  library,  town- 
hall,  and  seminary,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  hotels,  2  iron- 
foundries,  2  shipyards,  and  2  flouring  and  1  large  ship- 
lumber  and  planing  mill.  Business,  fruit-growing  and 
agriculture.  P.  2110.  J.  H.  HOFFECKER,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Smyrna,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1486. 

Smyrna,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.    P.  159. 

Smyrna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  junc- 
tion of  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  with  Utica  Che- 
nango and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  P.  1668. 

Smyrna,-  tp.,  Carteret  co.,  N.  C.    P.  905. 

Smyrna,  p.-v.,  Rutherford  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  R.  R. 

Smyrna  Landing,  v.,  Kent  co.,  Del.    P.  158. 

Smyth,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  on  the  head-waters  of 
Holston  River,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  elevated,  fertile 
valley,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Iron  Mountain  and  N.  W.  by 
Walker's  Mountain,  has  deposits  of  limestone,  rock-salt, 
and  gypsum,  and  is  traversed  by  Atlantic  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and 
cheese.  Cap.  Marion.  Area,  500  sq.  in.  P.  8898. 

Smyth  (ANDREW  WOODS),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  Feb.  15,  1833;  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  1849, 
where  he  began  the  study  of  medicine ;  graduated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  1859. 
He  has  been  a  resident  student  and  house-surgeon  of  the 
great  charity  institution  of  that  city  his  whole  professional 
life,  and  in  it  ho  performed  (May  15,  1864)  the  operation, 
the  first  and  only  one  recorded,  of  tying  successfully  the 
arteria  innominata.  In  some  twenty  attempts,  made  by  the 
most  eminent  surgeons,  all  had  failed ;  his  success  was  at- 
tributed to  ligating  also,  where  secondary  haemorrhage  had 
occurred,  the  vertebral  artery,  which  .'jrevcnted  rcgurgitant 


Vnlnntine  Mott,  who  was  the  first  to  tie 
,1  onMs  deathbed  that  Dr.  Smyth's  suc- 
ssfuT  operation  had  afforded  him  more  consolation  than 
all  others  of  similar  character.  PAUL  F.  liVE. 

Smyth  (CHARLES  PIAZZI),  son  of  Admiral  W  H.  Smyth, 
b  about  1820:  received  a  scientific  training  in  his  father  s 
private  astronomical  observatory  at  Bedford;  was  employed 
or  <»me  time  under  Mr.  Maclean  in  the  observatory  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  was  appointed  royal  astronomer  for 
Scotland-  made  a  valuable  series  ot  observations  from  the 
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Peak  of  Tcncriffe  1856  ;  pabliihod  Tene,;/,:,  an  A,tron 
oner's  £,Peri,,,ent,  or  Specialities  of  a  Kcsu l^abo^e  £ 


.„  ......m  (2  vols.,  1862),  and  made  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  built  under  divine  inspiration  as  a  standard  ot 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures.  This  theory  is  set  forth 
and  defended  in  three  works— Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  (1864),  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid  (3 
vols.,  1807),  and  Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man  (1808). 

Smyth  (EGBERT  COFFIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me., 
in  1829;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1848;  became  a 
Con<re"ational  minister,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  at  Bowdoin  1856.  Author 
of  several  published  sermons  and  discourses,  etc. 

Smyth  (.TAMKS  CARMICHAEL),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Scotland  in 
1741 ;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  nt  Leyden  ;  was 
employed  in  the  medical  department  of  the  British  army ; 
had  charge  of  the  French  prison  at  Winchester  1780  ;  dis- 
covered the  means  of  arresting  contagion  by  the  employ- 
ment of  three  mineral  acids,  for  which  he  received  a  grant 
from  Parliament  1802;  became  physician-extraordinary  to 
George  III.,  and  d.  in  1821.  Author  of  several  medical 
treatises,  especially  on  contagion  and  on  hydrocephalus. 

Smyth  (Sir  JAMES  CARMIOHAEL),  BART.,  son  of  the 
above,  b.  in  Scotland  about  1775 ;  served  in  the  British 
army  in  Canada  1812-15;  major-general  1825;  baronet 
1821,  and  governor  of  British  Guiana  from  June,  1833,  to 
his  death,  Mar.  4,  1838.  He  prepared  for  the  confidential 
use  of  theduke  of  Wellington  A  Prfeitoftlie  Ware  in  Canada 
from  1755  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814  (London,  1826). 

Smyth,  or  Smith  (Sir  JOHN),  cousin  through  his 
mother  to  King  Edward  VI.,  b.  in  England  about  1530; 
was  distinguished  as  a  soldier  during  the  continental  wars 
of  Elizabeth,  and  as  ambassador  to  Spain.  D.  about  1598. 
Author  of  Certain  Discourses  concerning  the.  Formes  and 
Effects  of  Divers  Sorts  of  Weapons,  etc.  (London,  1590; 
reprinted  in  Lilly's  Bibliolheca  Anylo-Curiosn,  1869),  and 
Instructions,  Observations,  and  Orders  Militarie  (1594). 

Smyth  (JOHN),  b.  in  England  about  1552;  graduated 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  1575;  became  a  fellow; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  was  reproved  by 
the  heads  of  the  university  1586  for  having  advocated  a 
Judaic  observance  of  Sunday,  but  persisted  in  his  teach- 
ings: connected  himself  with  the  Puritans  :  was  minister  at 
Gainsborough  to  a  congregation  with  which  he  emigrated  to 
Amsterdam  1606;  was  converted  to  Baptist  principles  by 
Dutch  theologians;  caused  a  separation  among  the  Puritan 
refugees  in  Holland,  and  maintained  controversies  with 
Ainsworth,  Robinson,  and  others.  D.  at  Amsterdam  in 
1610.  Author  of  A  True  Description  af  the  Visible  Church 
(1589),  The  Difference  of  the  Churches  of  the  Separation 
(1608),  Parallels,  Censures,  Observations,  etc.  (1609),  The 
Character  of  the  Heant,  etc.  (1609),  and  a  posthumous  De- 
claration of  the.  Faith  of  the  English  People  remaining  at 
Amsterdam  (1611),  etc. 

Smyth  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  14, 
1808 ;  was  educated  at  Belfast  and  at  London  ;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  1830  ;  studied  divinity  at  Princeton,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
from  1832  until  his  death,  Aug.  20,  1873.  Author  of  nu- 
merous works,  chiefly  in  illustration  and  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government;  also  of  The 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race  proved  to  lie  the  Doctrine  of 
Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science  (1850)  and  The  True  Origin 
and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Smyth  (THOMAS  A.),  b.  in  Ireland;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  childhood;  settled  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  entered  the 
Union  army  1861;  made  brigadier-general  June  3,  1864, 
for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor ;  became 
commander  of  the  2d  division  of  the  2d  army  corps,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  near  Farmville  Apr.  6,  dying  at 
Petersburg  Apr.  9,  1865. 

Smyth  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Liverpool,  England,  in  1766; 
graduated  at  Pcterhouse,  Cambridge,  1787;  became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  through  whose  influence  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge 
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1807,  retaining  that  post  until  his  death,  ot  Norwich  Juno 
26,  1849.  Author  of  l.rrturr*  mi  Mnilern  Jliuliiry  (2  vols., 
1840),  republished  in  the  U.  S.  with  additions  by  Pres. 
Jared  .Sparks  (  Huston,  2  vols.,  1841),  and  Lectures  on  the 
French  Revolutimi  (:'•  vols.,  1840). 

Smyth  (WILLIAM),  I),  ut  1'ittston,  Me.,  in  1797:  grad- 
uatcd  at  Bowdoin  College  1822;  was  for  forty  yours  pro- 
f'fs-nr  of  mathematics  in  that  institution,  and  author  of  a 
series  of  textbooks  on  algebra  and  geometry.  D.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Apr.  '.',.  iMls. 

Smyth  (WILLIAM  HKNRY).  O.  ('.  L.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  West- 
minster, England.  .Ian.  L'l.  I7>*.  .-un  of . I.  B.  Palmer  Smyth 
of  New  Jersey,  a  loyalist  of  the  American  Revolution,  who 
claimed  descent  from  the  famous  dipt.  John  Smith;  en- 
tered the  liritish  navy  1805;  served  at  Cadiz  ISKt;  was 
detailed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to  make  a  hydro- 
graphiml  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  his  At/us  and 
liarri/itin'  Mfiiiiiii-  'in  NiVi/y  (1824) ;  was  promoted  to  com- 
inandi-r  Sept..  1815;  completed  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  1SI7;  made  a  linal  survey  of  the  Mediterranean 
1S21  ;  published  a  large  number  of  charts  of  different  por-  ! 
tions  of  that  sea  ;  became  post-captain  1824,  and  rear-  ' 
admiral  1853;  resided  successively'  at  Bedford  and  at  Car- 
diff, erecting  a  private  astronomical  observatory  at  each 
Iilaco,  and  was  known  for  many  years  as  an  enthusiastic 
over  of  science;  was  a  member  and  officer  of  many  so- 
cieties, and  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  in  1857  became  hydrographer  to  the  admiralty,.  D. 
near  Aylesbury  Sept.  9,  1865. 

Snail  [Ang.-Sax.  aus-gal,  "  little  snake  "],  a  name  given 
to  the  terrestrial  shell-bearing  gasteropod  mollusks  gene- 
rally, and  frequently  extended  to  the  similar  forms  inhab- 
iting the  waters.  The  terrestrial  species  were  formerly 
combined  by  many  authors  in  a  single  family  (called  Coli- 
maces  by  Lamarck),  but  the  incongruity  of  this  assemblage, 
and  the  wide  differences  between  the  inoperculate  and  oper- 
culate  types,  were  soon  recognized  ;  they  were  then  differ- 
entiated into  the  Pulinoniferainoperculata  (including  slugs 
and  snails)  and  1'ulmonifera  operculata.  It  was  subse- 
quently recognized  that  even  such  a  distribution  did  not 
adequately  express  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
several  types.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  ter- 
restrial snails  are  divisible  into  three  categories — viz.  (1) 
Pulmonata,  including  the  inoperculate  forms,  as  well  as 
allied  forms  living  in  the  water,  and  also  the  slugs ;  (2) 
certain  operculigerous  forms  (Cyclostomida1,  Aciculidae, 
etc.)  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  aquatic  Littorinidfie, 
etc.,  and  consequently  Pectinibranchiata,  in  the  extended 
sense  of  the  word ;  and  (3)  other  operculigerous  types 
(Helicinidse,  Proserpinidaj,  etc.)  which  are  most  nearly 
related  to  certain  other  aquatic  forms  very  different  in 
structure  from  the  former  —  e.  y.  Neritidie,  Trochidse, 
etc. — and  representative  of  another  order,  the  Rhipido- 
glossa.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  form  of  the  shell,  and 
even  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  shell,  are  of  very  inferior 
systematic  significance,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  differ- 
ences in  structure  of  the  animal.  Those  differences  are 
chiefly  exhibited  by  the  modifications  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  heart,  the  dentition  of  the  lingual  ribbon, 
and  the  organs  of  generation.  (See,  further,  GASTERO- 
PODS.  etc.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Snake.    See  SERPENT. 

Snake-Bird.    See  DARTER. 

Snake'bite,  tp.,  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1338. 

Snake'-Kel  ( Ophitiiirm),  a  genus  of  marine  eels,  allied 
to  the  common  eel,  but  found  only  in  warm  latitudes.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  caudal  fin,  the  end  of 
the  tail  being  much  like  that  of  a  snake. 

Snake'-Fish,  a  name  given  on  some  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast  to  the  Cepola  rnbeticeiis,  otherwise  called  BAND- 
Fisn  (which  see),  and  in  some  of  the  West  Indies  and  Ber- 
muda to  the  Synodus  (or  Saurtm]  lacerta. 

Snake  Indians.    See  SIIOSHONES. 

Snake  (or  I,cu  is  i  River  is  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  Columbia.  It  rises  in  Shoshone  Lake,  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Park,  within  the  limits  of  Wyoming  Territory. 
Its  source  has  an  elevation  of  7792  feet.  It  takes  a  de- 
vious course,  flowing  to  the  S.,  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  N.  W.  again, 
then  northward,  forming  for  a  long  distance  the  boundary 
between  Idaho  on  the  E.  and  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritory on  the  W.  Finally,  its  course  is  to  the  W.  and  S.  W. 
Its  mouth  is  in  Washington  Territory.  Its  upper  valley 
is  broken,  with  some  fertile  areas ;  lower  down,  the  country 
is  to  a  great  extent  open,  and  in  part  is  fine  prairie-land. 
The  stream  has  numerous  rapids,  and  its  great  cataract  in 
Idaho  rivals  Niagara  in  grandeur  and  exceed?  it  in  height. 
The  Snake  River  is  over  1000  miles  long,  and  has  a  large 
volume  of  water. 


Snakc'-Iloot,  a  popular  name  for  many  plants  believed 
to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  snake-bites.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  following  among  others :  (1)  the 
black  snake-root  or  sanicle  (Stutfoma  >n<ii-it<tn<lica),  a  com- 
mon umbelliferous  plant,  with  a  root  of  an  aromatic  taste, 
»!  some  value  as  an  antispasmodic.  (2)  The  Eryuyium 
yuerafolium,  buttonsnakc-root,  or  rattlesnake  master,  is 
di:i|tlmrt.-tic  and  expectorant.  (3)  The  Seneca  snake-root 
(see  SEVEKA).  (4,  5,  6)  Liatrin  H])it-ittftt  wyfmn'o«</,  and 
icariuia,  called  also  buttonsnakc-root,  blazing  star,  rattle- 
snake master,  etc.,  showy,  composite-flowered  plants,  with 
stimulant  and  diuretic  properties.  (7)  The  EupulnriiiM 
aycrrtt'fiil' *,  <-<>minon  in  the  Northern  States,  and  a  good 
tonic,  is  called  white  snake-root.  (8,  9)  The  Ari*tolnchia 
serpentaria,  the  well-known  Virginia  snake-root,  which  has 
valuable  stimulant  and  t<mi<!  powers  and  a  pleasant  fra- 
grance. A.reticttluta  of  the  South-west  produces  much  of 
the  snake-root  of  commerce,  and  is  of  good  quality.  (10) 
The  dm  ii-ifn;fi(  ruccmosa,  or  black  snake-root,  is  a  valuable 
sedative  and  expectorant.  (11)  Aaannti  Ccniafteimc,  or  wild 
ginger,  is  called  snake-root  and  Canada  snake-root  in  New 
England.  It  is  a  fragrant  plant,  with  properties  much  like 
those  of  Ariittolochitt  »<'i-jn->ttnri(i,  but  much  more  pungent. 
This  list  illustrates  the  vagueness  of  the  popular  names  of 
plants  and  the  importance  of  scientific  classification.  The 
list  might  be  considerably  extended. 

Snake  Spring,  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.    P.  631. 

Snake'-Stone,  a  small  piece  of  stone,  bone,  or  other  sub- 
stance which  is  placed  upon  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  or  charming  away  the  poison. 
The  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries  have  faith  in  this  nnd 
other  like  means  of  cure,  such  as  the  mad-stone,  which  is 
applied  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  In  India,  snake-stones 
are  often  used,  nnd  there  are  several  apparently  well-au- 
thenticated instances  of  their  seeming  efficacy.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  these  stones  may  have  a  strong  absorptive 
power  for  the  snake-poison,  for  they  are  often  porous,  and 
the  unlimited  faith  which  the  bitten  persona  have  in  this 
means  used  for  cure  is  doubtless  a  powerful  adjuvant. 

Snake'-Weed,  the  common  name  of  the  BISTORT 
(which  see),  so  called  from  the  root  being  twice  bent  on 
itself.  This  root  also  contains  starch,  which  renders  it  nu- 
tritive ;  hence  in  Siberia  it  is  roasted  and  eaten. 

Snake'- Wood.    See  LETTER-WOOD. 

Snap'dragon,  a  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Antirrhinum,  herbs  of  the  order  Scrophulariacese.  Many 
fine  flowering  varieties  are  cultivated,  mostly  belonging  to 
A.  majiu  and  A.  lati/olium,  Old-World  plants  of  easy  culture. 

Snap'per,  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  fishes  in  the  Southern  U.  S.  and  West  Indian 
islands.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  species  of  Luljamii 
and  Xcbattes.  (1)  The  Lutjaui  are  forms  distantly  related 
to,  and  somewhat  resembling,  the  porgy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  are 
numerous  in  species.  One  member  of  the  genus  (Luljunut 
caxis,  or  gray  snapper)  is  a  visitor  to  the  coast  of  the  U.  S. 
as  far  N.  as  New  Jersey,  but  only  young  fishes  have  been 
hitherto  found.  (2)  The  Sebnttes  vivipanu  is  known  about 
Massachusetts  Bay  as  the  Kebattei,  and  may  be  readily 
known  by  its  compressed  body,  5-lobed  preoperculum,  large 
eyes,  and  reddish  body.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Scorpse- 
nidae.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Snap'ping-Turtle,  the  designation  in  the  U.  S.  of  sev- 
eral species  of  tortoises.  (1)  The  common  snapping-turtle 
of  the  Northern  and  most  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  is  the 
Chelydra  terpentina.  This  has  the  head  moderately  large, 
and  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  the  marginal  scales  of 
the  shell  are  in  a  single  row.  It  is  said  sometimes  (though 
very  rarely)  to  attain  a  length  of  about  four  feet  and  a 
weight  of  fifty  pounds.  It  is  found  from  Canada  south- 
ward, and  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  westward  to  the 
Plains.  (2)  A  species  which  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  at  least  replaces  the  Chelydra  serpentinu  is  the  Mu- 
croclemyt  Temminckii.  This  animal  has  the  head  very  large 
and  broadly  triangular,  and  it  is  covered  with  numerous 
horny  plates  ;  the  marginal  scales  of  the  shell  are  in  two 
rows.  It  reaches  a  very  large  size;  sometimes  it  is  reported 
weighing  as  much  as  100  pounds.  It  is  confined  to  the 
Southern  States,  extending  from  Florida  to  Western  Texas 
and  northward  up  to  Missouri  in  the  West.  It  is  perhaps 
more  generally  known  as  the  alligator  turtle.  Both  of  these 
species  belong  to  the  family  Chelydridae,  and  are  distin- 
guishable from  all  the  other  turtles  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  long 
and  imperfectly  retractile  neck  and  tail,  and  the  cruciform 

Elastron  or  lower  shell.  They  owe  their  name  to  their 
abit  of  snapping  at  their  food  or  enemies.  They  are  for- 
midable opponents,  their  bite  being  severe,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  relax  their  hold.  They  are  by  many  esteemed  for 
food,  and  especially  for  making  soup.  They  have  a  musky 
odor,  which  is  rather  strong.  In  the  early  summer  they 
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lav  from  twentv  to  forty  egg.  in  a  hole  dug  by  themse  rf    £ 
<:,')  In  -o,,,,.  N  Mom  of  II-  I'.  8.  the  name  w  *»•>* 


<:,')        - 

•,..,!   tnttat,  or  Trionyclmh,-. 
abruptly  atf.  ...I  ..r  obstacles  to  their  progress. 

Sn.T.lsMII,..,,  v..  ,,,,,.  of  Hancock  co.,  Tenn.    P.  177. 
Sni-ek,  town  of  ilu-  Netherlands.  province  of  Jncsland, 
.    ,uilt.  iotenaeted  by  .-anal,,  and  surrounded   b> 
idow-Und*     I.  IMUri-  on  a  very  large  trade  ,,. 
cattle.  butter,  ami  .•!  .....  se.      1'.  (8»*. 

Snrr/r'-  W  ood.  the  beautiful  and  durable  timber  o 

!,,rSa,,,,Ucc:e.   a  tree  of  bouth  Africa. 
,  or  ruping  it,  Joiner.  arc  much  troubled  b> 
,.,;„._'  which  its  lino  dust  provokes.     Its  wood  is  very 
intlammable.  even  when  green. 

Snrrz'ing,  or  Sternutation,  a  convulsive  movement 
by  which  ihe  lun-s  :md  chert  walls  arc  expanded  and  then 
suddenly  I'onfraetcd.f'ircinjr  the  breath  out  violently  through 
the  BOM.  It  is  produced  by  reflex  action,  there  being  some 
irritation  of  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose  which 
ori"in,it.'s  the  action.  The  snce/in.;  tends  to  remove  the 
irritating  substance  from  the  nose.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  irritatm-  substan'Ts  whose  presence  in  the  nostrils 
will  induce  -nee/in^.  When  it  is  a  symptom  of  cold,  it  in- 
dicates that  eatan-hal  inflammation  has  induced  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  foreign  substance  in 
the  nose. 

Snell  (EBEXRZKR  STRONG),  LL.D.,  b.  at  North  Brook- 
field,  Mass..  Oct.  7,  1801  :  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1S22;  wag  instructor  in  Amherst  Academy  1822-25,  and  in 
Amherst  College  1825-34,  when  he  became  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  —  a  position  which  he 
still  occupies.  Has  published  revised  editions  of  Olmsted's 
textbooks  on  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 

Snell  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  Nov. 
21.1771;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1795;  taught  in 
the  academvut  Haverhill  one  year;  was  licensed  to  preach 
1797;  was  'ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
church  at  North  Brookficld.  Mass.,  June  27.  1798,  and  filled 
that  post  sixty-four  years,  until  his  death  May  4,  1862. 
Twenty-four  of  his  sermons  and  discourses  were  separately 
puMi.-iicd,  several  of  them  being  anniversary  addresses  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  local  history. 

Snell  (WILLEBRORD),  b.  at  Leyden  in  1591;  studied 
mathematics  and  natural  science;  succeeded  in  1613  his 
father  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Leyden.  D.  there  Oct.  31,  1626.  He  discovered  the  law 
of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  laid  thereby  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  optics.  He  was  also  the  first  to  calculate 
the  size  of  the  earth  by  means  of  a  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  a  meridian.  The  whole  method  of  pro- 
ceeding which  he  employed  in  this  undertaking  he  has  de- 
scribed in  his  Eratosthenes  Batavus,  she  de  Terra  Ambitus 
vera  Qnanlilate  (Leyden,  1617).  He  also  wrote  Cyclome- 
triciu  (Leyden,  1621),  etc. 

Snell'ing,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Merced  eo.,  Cal.,  on  Merced 
River,  in  a  mining  and  stock-raising  region. 

Sin-Hills  (JosiAH),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1782;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  army  as  lieutenant  of  infantry  1808;  was 
distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Tippecanoe  (1811)  and 
Brownstown  (1812),  and  subsequent  engagements  on  the 
Canada  frontier;  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  rifles  and 
inspector-general  1814;  colonel  of  the  5th  Infantry  1819; 
was  a  principal  witness  against  Gen.  Hull  on  his  trial,  and 
published  Kemarks  on  Gen.  Hull's  Memoirs  (1825).  D.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  20,  1828. 

Snelling  (WILLIAM  JOSEPH),  son  of  Col.  Josiah,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  26.  1804;  educated  at  West  Point;  be- 
came a  trapper  in  Missouri  ;  engaged  in  developing  the 
lead-mines  at  Galena,  111.  ;  began  to  figure  as  a  writer, 
both  of  prose  and  verse,  about  1828;  was  connected  with 
several  newspapers  ;  wrote  for  the  principal  magazines  ; 
published  Truth,  a  Kern  Year's  Gift  for  Scribblers  (1832). 
a  spirited  metrical  satire  on  several  American  poets;  Tales 
of  the  Mirth-vent,  containing  accurate  sketches  of  Indian 
life:  Thr  I'nlnr  lief/font  of  the  Western  Continent  Explored 
(1831  );  contributed  to  the  N.  A.  Review  and  to  The  Boston 
//•»./.-  :  wrote  for  William  Apes,  the  Poquod  Indian  preacher, 
his  little  book  on  fndian  Nullification  (1835),  and  was  for 
several  years  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald.  D.  at  Chelsea 
Mass.,  Dec.  24,  1848. 

Sne'then  (NICHOLAS),  b.  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen 
Cove),  L.  I.,  Nov.  15,  1769;  was  in  early  life  a  farmer: 
wasordaincd  nn  itinerant  Methodist  preacher  1794  ;  labored 
four  years  in  New  England  :  became  private  secretary  to 
lishop  Aibury;  was  chaplain  to  Congress  1809:  emanci- 
pated a  large  number  of  slaves  acquired  by  marriage  1829; 
was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church  1828:  removed  to  Indiana  1829.  D.  at 


Princeton  May  30,  1845.     Author  of  several  volumes  of 
theological  and  controversial  essays  and  sermons. 

Snet'ter's,tp.,  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  771. 

Sniabar,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mo.     P.  2707. 

Sniabar,  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.     P.  1550. 

Snia'tyn,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Pruth,  was 
formerly  fortified ;  has  a  line  castle  and  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  leather.  P.  10,663. 

Sni'der  Rifle,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  the  essential 
features  of  which  are  that  the  breech-block  revolves  around 
an  axis  on  the  right  of  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore, 
and  the  firing-pin  pusses  obliquely  from  the  nose  of  the 
hammer  through  the  breech-block  to  the  centre  of  the  base 
of  the  cartridge.  This  was  the  first  form  of  breech-loaders 
adopted  bv  the  British  government,  which  in  1866  directed 
that  the  old  Enflcld  muzzle-loaders  should  be  altered  to 
breech-loaders  upon  this  system. 

Snipe  [Dutch,  snip],  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the 
family  Scolopacidre.  The  most  prominent  species  in  the 
U.  S.  are  the  (/allinarfo  Wilsoni  (American  snipe),  Ma- 
crorhamphtis  grieeus  (gray  snipe),  Trinr/a  mnr.ulnta  (jack  or 
grass  snipe),  Trinyn  eornutui  (robin  snipe),  and  Toiaiiin 
lemipalmatn*  (stone  snipe).  The  Trinytr,  are,  however, 
more  generally  known  as  sandpipers,  and  the  Totani  as 
tattlers.  (See  SCOLOPACID*.) 

Snipe'-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  Centriscus  smlopnx, 
the  type  of  the  family  C'entriscidfc,  on  account  of  the  elon- 
gated snout,  comparable  to  the  bill  of  a  snipe.  It  is  also 
called  trumpet-fish. 

Snohomish,  county  of  N.  W.  Washington  Territory, 
extending  from  the  Cascade  range  on  the  E.  to  Puget's 
Sound  on  the  W.,  watered  by  several  large  streams,  is  cov- 
ered in  great  part  with  forests,  and  is  noted  for  its  cran- 
berry-marshes along  the  sound.  Staples,  lumber,  potatoes, 
and  hay.  Cap.  Snohomish.  Area,  1350  sq.  m.  P.  599. 

Snohomish,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Snohomish  co.,  Washington 
Territory,  on  Snohomish  River. 

Snor're  Stur'leson,  b.  in  1178  at  Hwamma,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Iceland,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  the  island,  descending  from  the 
royal  family  of  Norway,  and  settled  at  Hwamma  since 
the  earliest  days  of  the  colonization.  He  was  educated  at 
Oddi  by  Jon  Loptson,  the  most  learned  man  in  Iceland. 
and  a  grandson  of  Stemund  Sigfusson,  the  author  of  the 
Elder  Edda.  In  1204  he  married  the  richest  heiress  in 
Iceland,  and  thus  became,  by  his  family  connections,  his 
education,  and  his  wealth,  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
country — a  position  which  he  vindicated  by  the  magnificence 
and  splendor  of  his  life,  by  his  shrewdness  and  energy  as 
a  politician  and  magistrate,  and  by  his  eminent  talents  as 
an  orator  and  skald.  But  many  of  his  passions  were  mean, 
and  all  his  ways  were  crooked.  A  deadly  hatred  arose 
between  him  and  his  brother,  and  bitter  feuds  with  other 
families  made  his  life  a  perpetual  warfare.  He  sought  sup- 
port in  Norway,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  ;  but 
his  egotism,  avarice,  and  passion  for  intrigue  led  him  into 
fatal  mistakes,  and  he  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Norwegian  king,  Hakon,  by  his  two  sons-in-law  in 
1241,  at  Reikholt,  where  ruins  of  his  splendid  mansion  arc 
still  to  be  seen.  His  life  gives  a  very  characteristic  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  culmination  and  decline 
of  the  Icelandic  republic.  Of  his  literary  productions,  the 
most  important  is  Heimakringla,  giving  the  history  of  Nor- 
way to  the  death  of  Magnus  Erlingson  in  1177.  It  was 
translated  into  Danish  by  Peder  Clausson  in  1559,  but  not 
published  until  1697,  by  Peringskjold  (Stockholm).  The 
best  edition  is  that  begun  by  Schoning  and  finished  by 
Werlauf  (Copenhagen,  1777-1826),  with  a  Latin  and  Dan- 
ish translation.  There  is  also  an  English  translation  by 
Samuel  Laing  (3  vols.,  London,  1844).  The  Younger  Kildn 
also  bears  Snorre's  name,  but  only  parts  of  it  belong  to  him. 

Snow  [Ang.-Sax.  sn&m].  When  vapor  condenses  at  a 
temperature  below  32°  F.,  it  freezes  or  passes  into  a  crys- 
talline form,  producing  snow.  Snow-flakes,  though  assum- 
ing a  great  variety  of  forms,  usually  present  the  outline 
of  a  hexagon  or  a  six-pointed  star.  In  high  and  middle 
latitudes  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  each  winter,  but 
within  the  tropical  regions  no  snow  falls  at  or  near  the 
level  of  the  sea,  for  the  temperature  of  the  lower  atmo- 
sphere is  always  sufficient  to  melt  it.  even  if  it  is  formed  in 
the  upper  air.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  limit  of  the 
fall  of  snow  at  the  sea-level  is  an  irregular  line  passing 
mainly  between  25°  and  40°  N.  lat.;  in  the  southern  it  is 
more  regular,  lying  in  the  continents  between  lats.  37°  and 
18°.  In  general,  this  line  is  nearest  to  the  equator  in  the 
regions  most  exposed  in  winter  to  polar  winds,  as  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  of  North  America.  As  the  heat 
of  the  air  decreases  upward,  the  formation  of  snow  is  always 
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possible  upon  high  mountains,  even  under  the  equator.  At 
the  summit  of  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas,  for  example, 
the  moisture  condensed  during  the  rainy  season  falls  in  the 
form  of  snow,  while  it  rains  on  the  slopes  and  plains  below. 
Thus,  in  all  latitudes  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  the  tops 
of  high  mountains  aro  covered  with  a  layer  of  permanent 
snow,  which  the  summer  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  melt.  The 
lower  limit  of  perpetual  enow,  called  the  mou>-litu,is  found 


within  the  tropics  about  3  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  temperate  latitudes  it  descends  to  a  little  less  than  2 
miles:  and  at  the  northern  limit  of  the-  continents  it  is 
about  half  a  mile,  or  even  less,  above  the  level  of  the  sen; 
while  on  the  arctic  islands  vast  fields  of  snow  remain  per- 
manently very  near  the  seashore. 

Tk'-  ln-iijht  of  the  tnmn-liuf,  as  observed  in  different  lat- 
itudes, is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Latitude. 

New  World. 

Engllih  feet. 

Latitude. 

Old  World. 

Engllih  feet. 

2310 

75°  N 

GOO 

3500 

71° 

2300 

8  000 

67° 

3  800 

12,500 

61° 

;-,.:;ini 

39° 

14  500 

60° 

7,000 

11  000 

46° 

8800 

14900 

46° 

Alps  S  side  

9200 

5° 

15  000 

4:t° 

11,  000 

1°  S 

15,800 

35° 

13,000 

18500 

31° 

Himalaya  S  side  

16*200 

17° 

A  rule's  of  Bolivia'  E   side 

15700 

31° 

Himalaya,  W.  side  

17,400 

14  700 

12° 

14  IKtO 

42° 

6000 

3°S. 

Kil'ima  Njaro  

16,000 

54° 

Andes  of  Sts.  of  Magellan  

3,700 

44° 

New  Zealand  Alps  

7,5110 

This  table  shows  that  though  the  height  of  the  snow-line 
decreases  toward  the  poles,  its  greatest  altitude  is  not  at  the 
equator,  but  near  the  tropics,  and  that  it  is  also  subject  to 
great  irregularity  of  elevation. 

Two  conditions  regulate  the  altitude  of  the  snow-line — 
the  quantity  of  fallen  snow,  and  the  amount  of  heat  to  melt 
it.  Thus,  in  the  sub-tropical  zones,  which  have  less  snow 
and  no  less  summer  heat,  the  snow-line  is  higher  than  at 
the  equator.  In  similar  latitudes  the  coast-regions,  ex- 
posed to  moist  winds,  have  a  lower  snow-line  than  the  in- 
terior of  the  continents  with  their  scanty  snows,  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  hot  summers.  The  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
bear  perpetual  snow  3500  feet  lower  than  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  same  latitude.  The  S.  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
which  condenses  the  vapors  brought  by  the  warm  monsoons, 
has  a  snow-limit,  on  an  average,  2000,  and  in  some  places 
4000,  feet  lower  than  the  N.  slope  on  the  dry  and  sunny 
plateau  of  Thibet.  In  the  Alps  the  line  of  snow  is  some- 
what higher  on  the  southern  slopes,  exposed  to  the  warm 
summer  wind  from  Italy.  In  passing  from  the  dry  climate 
of  Central  Chili  to  the  rainy  region  farther  S.,  the  snow- 
line  descends  from  14,700  feet  to  6000.  A  vast  amount  of 
snow  in  the  latter  region,  and  a  wet,  cloudy  summer,  ac- 
count for  the  change.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  a  lati- 
tude corresponding  to  that  of  the  Patagonian  Andes,  the 
snow-line  has  an  altitude  of  12,500  feet — that  is,  full  6000 
feet  higher. 

Glaciers. — One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  regions  of  permanent  snow,  though  extend- 
ing far  below  their  bounds,  are  the  glaciers.  Long  before 
reaching  the  snowy  regions  the  tourist,  ascending  the  Alpine 
valleys,  stumbles  with  amazement  upon  vast  mosses  of  ice 
hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  imbedded  in  green  valleys 
and  stately  forests,  often  near  nourishing  villages  and  cul- 
tivated fields.  These  prove  to  bo  the  lower  ends  of  long 
bodies  of  ice,  whose  heads  may  be  traced  to  the  glistening 
heights  in  the  distance.  Seen  from  above,  glaciers  look 
like  vast  streams  of  ice,  which  descend  from  the  lower 
edge  of  perpetual  snows — like  long  icicles  from  a  snow- 
covered  roof.  They  fill  the  beds  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  fol- 
lowing their  windings,  and  terminate  abruptly  in  a  massive 
wall  of  ice.  From  beneath,  through  a  largo  icy  vault,  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  melting  glacier  escape  in  turbulent 
torrents,  which  are  the  fountain-heads  of  all  the  great 
alpine  rivers.  Like  streams,  again,  when  the  slope  is  gentle 
their  surface  is  smooth  j  when  precipitous,  the  mass  of  ice 
breaks  up  in  deep  crevices,  and  the  glacier  assumes  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  frozen  cataract,  but  beyond  the  precipice 
it  becomes  even  again.  In  the  lower  portion,  where  the  air 
is  warmer  and  the  melting  more  rapid,  the  shattered  mass 
is  sometimes  resolved  into  sharp  points  of  considerable 
height,  called  the  needle*  of  the  glacier.  The  great  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  extend  downward,  from  3000  to  6000  feet  below 
the  snow-line,  and  are  from  10  to  15  miles  in  length.  Along 
their  course,  like  the  great  river-systems,  they  usually  re- 
ceive several  tributaries  or  minor  glaciers,  which  unite  in  one 
channel.  The  several  glaciers,  though  strongly  compressed, 
are  united  only  by  their  margins,  and  each  preserves  its 
individual  structure,  often  to  the  end  of  its  journey. 

The  most  astonishing  fact  in  regard  to  the  glaciers,  the 
explanation  of  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  many 
physieists.  is  that  of  their  motion.  Glaciers  descend  with 
a  steady  though  imperceptible  motion  along  the  valleys 
they  occupy.  A  rapid  slope  or  a  greater  mass  accelerates, 
and  a  gentle  slope  or  a  smaller  mass  retards,  the  motion. 
In  the  dime  glacier  the  rate  is  always  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  In  glaciers  of  the  lirst  order  the  ordinary 


progress  is  from  10  to  20  inches  a  day,  but  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Mer  de  Glace  on  Mont  Blanc,  it  reaches  2  feet  or  more. 
The  bottom  and  sides  are  retarded  by  friction  against  the 
rocky  walls  of  the  valley,  while  the  top  and  centre,  moving 
more  freely,  are  more  and  more  in  advance.  Hence  the 
lower  end  of  the  glacier,  when  free  to  expand — as  that  of 
the  Rhone  in  Switzerland— terminates  in  a  convex  semi- 
circle. The  termination  of  a  glacier,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  descent,  occupies  from  year  to  year  about  the  same 
average  position,  for  the  melting  in  summer  is  generally 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  extremity  as  rapidly  as  it  advances. 
Heavy  snows,  however,  followed  by  a  cloudy  and  cool  sum- 
mer, which  diminishes  the  amount  of  melting,  may  cause 
the  glacier  to  extend  beyond  its  usual  limit;  while  a  dry 
winter  or  an  unusually  hot  and  clear  summer  may  reduce 
both  the  length  and  thickness  below  the  average.  The 
glaciers  are  thus  a  beautiful  provision  for  relieving  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  frost  from  the  excess  of  snow,  which  is 
thus  carried  down  to  bo  melted  in  the  more  genial  atmo- 
sphere below. 

Glaciers,  like  mountain-torrents,  transport  fragments  of 
rock  of  all  sizes  which  have  gradually  crumbled  from  the 
peaks  and  slopes  above  them.  On  the  surface  of  all  great 
glaciers  are  narrow  and  well-defined  bands  of  rocks  and 
rubbish,  called  morainet,  each  of  which  is  composed,  from 
beginning  to  end,  of  the  same  kinds  of  rock.  All  these 
rocks  falling  at  the  end  of  the  glacier  accumulate  in  a  ter- 
minal moraine,  which  usually  forms  a  semicircular  wall 
across  the  valley.  The  constant  friction  of  these  vast  masses 
of  ice  on  the  surface  of  their  rocky  beds  rounds  off  the  pro- 
jections over  which  they  pass,  and  smooths  and  polishes 
even  hard  granite  and  marble.  The  fine  mud,  composed 
of  the  hardest  particles  of  these  crystalline  rocks,  adhering 
to  the  ice,  is  the  polishing  powder.  Coarser  grains  cut  on 
the  polished  surface  systems  of  fine  parallel  scratches,  and 
larger  pebbles  form  parallel  furrows,  all  indicating  the  di- 
rection of  the  moving  ice.  Old  moraines,  polished  and 
grooved  rocks,  and  other  evidences  of  glacier-action,  so 
different  from  that  of  water,  show  that  in  a  time  long  past 
vast  glaciers,  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  existed  in 
New  England  and  other  parts  of  America,  in  Switzerland  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  where  no  permanent  snows  are  now 
found. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  glaciers  depends  upon 
both  climatic  conditions  and  the  structure  of  mountains 
favoring  large  accumulations  of  snow.  The  mquntain- 
systems  in  the  middle  latitudes,  with  abundant  snows  and 
alternate  warm  and  cold  seasons,  are  most  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  glaciers.  The  best  known,  and  probably  the 
most  remarkable,  glacier  region  is  that  of  the  High  Alps, 
in  the  heart  of  which  are  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  and 
the  Bernese  Alps.  The  Pyrenees  have  only  few  and  small 
glaciers.  Late  explorers  have  found  glaciers  of  large  pro- 
portions in  the  Caucasus  and  Himalayas.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian Alps  are  many  which  descend  in  the  deep  western 
fiords  nearly  to  the  sea-level.  In  the  New  World  glaciers 
are  less  frequent.  They  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  tropi- 
cal Andes,  the  constancy  of  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  snow-covered  peaks, 
being  adverse  to  their  formation.  In  the  snowy  Patagonian 
Andes,  however,  they  aro  numerous  and  well  defined.  In 
the  high  Sierra  Nevada  polished  and  grooved  rocke,  show- 
ing the  former  presence  of  great  glaciers,  are  found  down 
to  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  no  glaciers  have  been 
discovered.  Farther  N.,  on  Shasta  Peak  and  Mount  Rainier, 
genuine  glaciers  of  small  dimensions  have  been  noticed. 
By  far  the  most  extensive  glaciers  arc  found  on  the  snow- 
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cohered  islands  nf  the  polar  oceans.  The  gigantic  lluiu- 
boldt  Glacier,  discovered  by  Dr.  Kane  on  the  shores  ot  Mmth 
Sound  is  60  miles  in  breadth,  rises  300  feet  above  the  water, 
and  .-Mends  an  unknown  distance  into  the  interior.  Simi- 
lar, tlmin'h  perhaps  less  extensive,  glaciers  occupy  nearly 
all  tin-  vallevs  ,,f  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  and  other  arctic, 
and  also  antarctic,  islands.  Urg«  masses  of  ice,  broken 
fr,.m  the  ends  of  these  glaciers,  form  the  enormous  lee- 
bergs  or  mountain."  of  ice  which  arc  so  numerous  in  the 
md  arc  transported  by  the  currents  even  to 
middle  latitudes.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
vast  ice  lloes.  such  as  that  on  which  the  nineteen  members 
of  the  crew  of  the  Polaris  floated  down  during  a  perilous 
of  nine  long  months  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
lowoHatitudes.  The  ice-floes  are  flat,  and  often  scores  of 
s,|iia:v  miles  in  extent.  They  are  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  subsequently  broken  up  by 
the  action  of  the  winds  and  tides.  A.  GUVOT. 

Snow  (CALEB  HOPKINS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Boston.  .Mass., 
Apr.  I,  1796;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1813;  bo- 
came  an  eminent  physician  in  his  native  city ;  published  a 
valuable  Hillary  of  Boston  (1825;  2d  ed.  1828),  and  a 
liru^rn/.lii/  <,f  Bo*tm  and  Adjacent  Towns  (1830).  I),  at 
Boston  July  6,  1835. 

Snow'ball,the  Viburnum  opidus,a.  cultivated  shrub  of 
the  order  Caprifoliacese,  called  also  Guelder  rose.  To  this 
species  belongs  the  high-bush  cranberry  of  the  U.  S.t 
whose  fruit  is  edible.  The  species  is  native  to  Europe  and 
North  America.  The  snowball  is  a  variety  with  hand- 
some globular  cymes  of  sterile  flowers. 

Snow'-Berry,  the  Nympkoricarpus  rncemosiis,  a  hand- 
some shrub  (order  Caprifoliaceac)  common  in  the  U.  S.  in 
many  parts,  and  half  naturalized  in  European  shrubberies. 
Its  persistent,  white,  inedible  berries  are  well  known  and 
familiar  objects.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Chiogenes 
hispidiila  (order  Ericaceae),  a  creeping  woody  plant,  whose 
leaves  and  white  edible  berries  have  the  taste  of  the  checker- 
berry  (Gaullheria).  It  is  common  in  the  Northern  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

Snow'-Bird,  a  name  common  to  the  several  species 
or  varieties  of  the  genus  Junco  inhabiting  the  U.  S.  These 
belong  to  the  family  Fringillidie,  and  have  a  small  conical 


The  Common  Snow-Bird. 

bill,  the  wings  rather  short,  the  middle  toe  shorter  than 
the  short  tarsus,  the  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  the  inner, 
and  extending  to  the  claw  of  the  middle  one,  and  the  tail 
nearly  as  long  as  the  wings,  slightly  emarginatc,  and  de- 
cidedly rounded ;  the  color  is  blackish  or  ash  above,  white 
On  the  belly,  and  not  developed  in  streaks  anywhere;  the 
outer  tail-feathers  are  white.  The  several  forms  generally 
rather  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  forms 
a  little  more  than  half.  They  are  distributed  over  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  C.  S.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
prevailed  respecting  the  taxonomic  value  of  the  variations, 
some  (e.  g.  Baird  in  1853)  admitting  as  many  as  five  dis- 
tinct species,  while  others  («.  g.  Ridgway  in  1873)  combine 
them  as  varieties  of  a  single  polymorphic  species.  Of  these, 
the  form  hyena/it  is  the  only  Eastern  type,  while  four  are 
found  in  the  West.  They  are  birds  of  passage  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States,  those  of  corresponding  temperature 
going  N.  to  breed  while  yet  snow  may  be  on  the  ground, 
and  returning  in  the  late  fall.  They  feed  on  seeds  and 
berries.  The  nests  are  built  on  the  ground  ;  they  lay  about 
nr  eggs,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  of  a 
yellowish-white  color  dotted  with  reddish-brdwn. 

THEODORE  GILL. 


Snow'-Bunting,  or  Snowflnke,  the  popular  name 

of  the  Plectrophanes  nivalis,  a  species  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillida).  In  common  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus, 
it  has  a  very  long  hind  claw,  which  is  little  curved,  the 
tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toes,  and  the  lateral  toes 
are  equal  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  claw  of  the  middle 
one;  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  species  arc  the  com- 
paratively small  bill  and  the  shortness  of  the  hind  toe  (it 
is  not  longer  than  the  middle  one) ;  the  general  color  is 
I  white,  the  middle  of  the  back,  inner  tail-feathers,  and  ends 
of  wing-quills  black.  It  somewhat  exceeds  six  inches  in 
j  length,  of  which  the  tail  forms  less  than  half.  The  species 
ranges  over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  descends  southward  in  winter  to  about  the  latitude 
of  35°.  Individuals  associate  together  in  flocks  of  from 
about  a  dozen  to  several  hundreds,  and  arc  often  con- 
spicuous during  snowstorms,  whence  the  name  of  the  spe- 
cies. It  breeds  mostly  in  the  northern  regions,  and  forms 
a  nest  on  the  ground, 'in  which  it  lays  its  eggs,  which  are 
whitish,  generally  spotted  with  brown.  TIIKODOKK  GILL. 
Snow  Creek,  tp.,  Mitchell  eo.,  N.  C.  P.  385. 
Snow  Creek,  tp.,  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1781. 
Snow  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Va.  P.  2549. 
Snow'den,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.  P.  1258. 
Snowden  (JAMES  Ross),  b.  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1810; 
was  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives 
1842-44;  State  treasurer  1845-47 ;  treasurer  U.  S.  mint 
1847-50,'  and  director  of  the  mint  1853-61 ;  wrote  the  arti- 
cles on  U.  S.  coinage  in  the  National  Almanac  ( 1863),  also 
in  Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  (1868) ;  published  seven  an- 
nual Keportt  on  the  mint,  and  many  addresses  and  pam- 
phlets on  coinage,  currency,  and  allied  subjects;  is  author 
of  two  beautifully  illustrated  volumes  descriptive  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  coins  in  the  U.  S.  mint  (1860)  and  of 
the  medals  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (1861);  of  a  volume  on  The  Mint  at  Philadelphia 
(1861),  The  Coinsofthe  Bible  and  its  Money  Terms  (1864), 
and  The  Cornplanter  Memorial,  an  Historical  Kketch  of 
(jy-ant-ioa-chia,  "the  Cornplanter,"  and  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  (Harrisburg.  1867),  a  volume  which  contains  the 
report  of  Samuel  P.  Johnson  on  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment at  Jennesadaga  (Warren  co.,  Pa.)  to  the  memory  of 
that  distinguished  Indian  chieftain. 

Snow'drop,  the  Galanthus  nivalig 
(order  AmaryllidaceEe),  a  small  herb 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  snow- 
white  flower,  appearing  in  earliest 
spring.  A  native  of  the  Alps,  it  is  nat- 
uralized in  Northern  Europe,  and  is  be- 
coming so  in  the  U.  S. 

Snowdrop  Tree,  a  popular  name 
for  Halesia  tetraptcra  and  H.  diptera, 
(order  Styracaceat),  small  trees  or  large 
shrubs  native  in  the  Southern  U.  S. 
They  bear  showy  white  clusters  of 
flowers,  which  appear  in  spring  some- 
what before  the  leaves.  They  are  very 
fine  in  cultivation.  A  third  species  is 
//.  parvijlora,  from  Florida. 

Snow'flake,  a  popular  name   for 
the  white  flowers  of  fjcitcojuni  vernnm, 
ffstii-um,      and     atttttmnale,     European 
herbs  of  the  order  Amaryllidaceae,  cul- 
tivated also  in  American  gardens.    They 
are  hardy  bulbous  plants.      The  bulb 
of  the  first-mentioned  species  has  long 
been  employed  in  the  Old  World  as  an  emetic,  and  prob- 
ably all  have  aero-narcotic  powers. 

Snow  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.  P.  4115. 
Snow  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Worcester  co.,  Md., 
on  Pocomoke  River,  at  the  S.  E.  terminus  of  Wicomico 
Pocomokc  and  Worcester  R.  R.,  is  an  important  shipping- 
point  for  fruit  and  oysters,  and  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  of  v.  960 ;  of  tp.  2834. 

Snow  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
of  v.  320 ;  of  tp.  2650. 

Snow-Line.     See  SNOW,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

Snow  Shoe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Centre  CO.,  Pa.,  at  the  N. 

terminus  of  Snow  Shoe  branch  of  Bald  Eagle  division  of 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  P.  1162. 

Snow-Shoes,  a  pair  of  flat  rackets  or  shoes,  of  which 
the  broad  surface  prevents  the  wearer  from  sinking  in  the 
snow.  They  are  either  made  of  wood  alone,  or  consist  of  a 
light  frame  crossed  and  recrossed  by  thongs.  Snow-shoes 
of  a  long,  narrow  variety  are  used  in  Northern  Europe, 
which  serve  as  skates  when  necessary. 

Sniiil.     See  TOBACCO. 
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Sun  Her.     Sec  PORPOISK. 

Sny'der,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  on  Susque- 
hanna  River,  has  a,  mountainous  surface,  with  abundance 
of  iron  and  coal,  and  is  traversed  by  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
and  Pennsylvania  Canal.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.  Tanneries  and  flour-mills  are 
numerous.  Cap.  Middleburg.  Area,  260  eq.  m.  P.  15,006. 

Snyilcr,  tp.,  lilair  co.,  Pa.     P.  1412. 

Snyder,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  792. 

Snyder  (SIMON),  b.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1759; 
learned  the  tanner's  trade  in  youth;  became  in  1784  a  mer- 
chant ami  miller  of  Sclinsgrove,  now  in  Snyder  co.,  Pa. ; 
was  in  I7H9  a  member  of  tli*^  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion ;  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  representa- 
tives IS02-OS;  was  several  times  a  candidate  for  governor, 
and  was  elected  in  1808,  1811,  and  181 1,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  State  senate  1818-19.  D.  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Nov. 
9,  1819. 

Snyders  (FitANs),  Flemish  painter,  b.  at  Antwerp  in 
1579;  was  a  contemporary  of  Rubens,  with  whom  he 
worked  in  concert,  and  a  friend  of  Van  Dyck,  who  paintnl 
his  portrait.  1).  in  \(\;>1 .  His  great  power  was  in  paint- 
ing wild  animals  in  the  excitement  of  combat  or  the  chase. 
His  hunting-pictures  are  in  the  grand  style.  But  his  kit- 
chen-scenes are  equally  remarkable  in  their  way  for  execu- 
tion of  minute  details,  the  color,  and  the  arrangement  and 
relief  of  culinary  vessels.  His  pieces  are  common  in  the 
European  galleries.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Soane  (Sir  JOHN),  F.  R.  8.,  originally  called  SWAN,  b. 
at  Reading,  England,  Sept.  10,  1753,  son  of  a  bricklayer; 
was  taken  at  an  early  age  as  errand-boy  into  the  family  of 
Dance  the  architect;  displayed  such  intelligence  as  to  be  ulti- 
mately treated  as  a  pupil ;  was  subsequently  a  pupil  of  Hol- 
land; was  sent  to  Italy  for  three  years  (1777-80)  as  a  travel- 
ling student  at  the  cost  of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sir  W.  Chambers;  made  a  diligent  study  of 
the  remains  of  Roman  architecture;  was  appointed  arch- 
itect to  the  Bank  of  England  1788;  executed  plans  for  the 
country-scats  of  many  of  the  opulent  gentry,  especially  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  a  volume  of  which  was  printed  in 
1788 ;  married  a  wealthy  lady  ;  became  clerk  of  the  works 
to  St.  James's  Palaee  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  1791, 
architect  to  the  royal  woods  and  forests  1795,  surveyor  to 
Chelsea  Hospital  1807,  and  professor  of  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  1806;  published  a  volume  of  his  plans  of 
»-'•'••••  and  Private  Buildlngt  (1828)  and  a  Description  of 
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his  own  house  and  museum  (1827);  was  knighted  1831, 
and  d.  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Jan.  20,  1837.  He  be- 
queathed his  house  and  museum  and  a  sum  of  £30,000  to 
the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  arts,  but  sub- 
ject to  vexatious  conditions  in  regard  to  admission.  Hie 
skill  as  an  architect  is  not  rated  very  high  by  modern  critics. 
Soap  [Fr.  savon  ;  Ger.  Seife ;  Lat.  sapo].  Soaps  are 
salts  of  the  fat  acids  with  various  metallic  bases,  chiefly 
soda-base  and  potassa-base.  All  the  true  OILS  and  FATS 
(which  see)  are  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  hydrates,  by 
certain  metallic  oxides,  and  also  by  acids,  high  steam,  and 
hot  water.  Glycerine,  the  sweet  principle  of  fats,  is  thus 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  fat  acids  combine  with  the  base, 
forming  soap,  or  are  set  at  liberty.  This  process  is  known 
as  taponifapticm  ;  and  it  is  this  characteristic  which  read- 
ily distinguishes  the  fats  and  oils,  properly  so  called,  from 
oils  of  the  petroleum  series,  for  example,  as  also  from  wax, 
araffine,  etc.  By  this  process  potassium  and  sodium  hy- 
rates produce  soluble  soaps,  while  calcium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  barium,  and  lead-oxides,  and  the  like  bases,  pro- 
duce insoluble  soaps.  As  a  rule,  soaps  formed  by  sodium- 
base  are  hard  snaps,  while  those  produced  from  potassium- 
b;i-c  are  soft  aoaps.  Castor  oil,  however,  forms  with  po- 
tas<:i  a  hard  and  brittle  soap.  A  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  hard  and  soft  soaps  is  found  also  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  the  glycerine  is  removed  in  the  mother- 
liquor  or  "spent  ley,"  while  in  the  latter  it  remains 
mingled  with  the  semi-fluid  mass.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
possible  to  dry  the  potassium  soaps,  owing  to  the  very 
hygroscopic  character  of  the  base,  while  soda  soaps  may 
be  so  completely  dried  as  to  admit  of  grinding  to  powder. 
The  nature  of  the  fats  and  oils,  as  also  of  glycerine,  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  under  each  of  these  heads,  and 
need  not  be  recapitulated  here. 

Saponification  takes  place  slowly  in  the  cold,  much  more 
quickly  by  aid  of  heat,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  air 
is  immaterial.  The  result  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fat 
or  oil,  as  well  as  on  the  base;  e.  <j.  if  the  fat  is  complex- 
containing,  for  example,  stearine,  pahuitine,  oleine,  etc. — 
then  as  many  new  salts  are  formed  as  there  are  fatty  acids 
to  combine  with  the  base.  The  operation  is  not  attended 
by  the  production  of  acetic  or  carbonic  acid ;  but  a  small 
portion  of  nitrogen  is  set  free  in  the  saponincation  of  hog's 


lard,  due,  probably,  to  impurities  in  this  fat.  Hog's  lard, 
100  parts,  digested  with  (JO  parts  nC  puta^-sir  hydrate  and 
•((Ml  parts  of  water  for  two  days  at  a  temperature  of  70°- 
90°  (C.),  is  converted  into  mother-liquor  and  soap;  the 
mother-liquor  contains  free  potash,  with  carbonate  an<l 
acetate  of  potash,  an  odorous  principle,  anil  g]  vcerine ;  the 
soap  contains  stearatc  (margarate),  palmitate,  and  oleato 
of  potassium,  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potassium, 
and  a  yellow  coloring-matter.  The  carlMjnic  acid  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  in  the  mother-liquor  were 
previously  formed  in  tho  potassium  hydrate,  which  had  been 
purilied  by  alcohol;  the  remaining  very  minute  trace  of 
acetic  acid  existed  ready  formed  in  the  lard.  To  saponify 
100  parts  of  hog's  lard  requires  18  parts  of  potassium  hy- 
drate, the  product  consisting  of  normal  stearate,  margaratc, 
and  oleate  of  potassium,  with  excess  either  of  acid  or  al- 
kali. When  100  parts  of  lard  are  boiled  for  sixty  hours 
with  9  parts  of  potassium  hydrate  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  a  homogeneous  mass  is  obtained,  almost  wholly  sol- 
uble in  boiling  alcohol,  and  forming  a  solution  which  does 
not  redden  litmus.  A  largo  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
however,  decomposes  this  mass  into  soluble  soap  and  un- 
altered neutral  fat.  Hence,  the  alkali  saponifies  exactly 
the  quantity  of  fat  which  it  can  afterward  neutralize;  and 
the  soap  thus  produced  forms  with  the  excess  of  fat  an 
emulsion  which  does  not  produce  grease-spots — a  property 
on  which  the  power  of  soap  to  remove  grease-spots  chiefly 
depends.  (Cnevreul.)  Ammonia  and  its  carbonates  act 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  way  to  saponify  oils  and  fats. 
The  potassium  bicarbonate  and  monocarbonate  saponify 
hog's  lard  with  the  aid  of  heat,  while  borax  and  biborate 
of  potassium,  even  with  prolonged  boiling,  saponify  only 
about  2  percent,  of  lard.  Saponincation  by  calcium  hydrate, 
as  described  by  Chevreul,  is  a  process  of  great  technical 
importance  in  the  preparation  of  stearine  candles,  since  it 
is  by  this  means  that  the  fat-acids  are  conveniently  re- 
moved from  combination  with  glycerine.  The  product  of 
Saponification  by  lead-oxide  is  familiarly  known  as  lead- 
plaster  or  diachylon,  lead,  like  lime,  forming  insoluble  soaps 
with  the  fat-acids.  Saponification  by  superheated  steam  and 
water,  as  in  the  process  of  Tilghman,  Wilson,  FouchS,  and 
others,  at  a  regulated  heat  of  not  over  400°,  has  become 
very  important  since  the  demand  for  pure  glycerine  has 
rendered  it  essential  that  an  adequate  supply  of  this  re- 
markable body  should  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nitro-glycerine.  The  decomposition  of  the  fats 
by  hot  steam  was  recognized  and  used  by  Gay-Lussac, 
Chevreul,  and  others  as  early  as  1825 ;  but  at  that  time, 
there  being  little  use  for  glycerine,  no  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  its  destruction  by  too  high  a  heat,  breaking  it  up 
into  acroleine  and  a  blackened  residue.  In  the  form  of  ap- 
paratus now  in  use,  with  ample  refrigeration  and  succes- 
sive compartments,  this  process  of  saponincation  gives  tho 
fat-acids  separate,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  glycerine, 
which  goes  over  with  the  vapor  of  water  to  the  compart- 
ments more  distant  from  the  still,  where  the  temperature  is 
lower.  This  process  is  also  especially  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  stearine  candles  (see  STEAUIC  ACID),  and  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  various  fatty  and  oily  substances  break 
up  completely  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  without  decom- 
position of  the  glycerine,  at  a  temperature  which  differs 
but  little  with  the  various  glycerides.  Saponification  by 
acids — e.  jr.  by  sulphuric  acid — is  a  process  which  has  been 
extensively  used,  but  the  decomposition  of  fats  by  steam 
and  hot  water  has  practically  superseded  all  other  methods 
where  the  object  is  to  obtain  glycerine  in  a  state  of  purity. 
The  glycerine  obtained  from  the  lime  Saponification  of  fats 
is  never  quite  pure,  and  the  cost  of  purification  is  too  great. 
The  glycerides,  as  has  already  been  remarked  under  FATS, 
appear  to  take  up  the  elements  of  water  during  the  process 
of  Saponification,  being  probably  compound  ethers  formed 
by  the  union  of  glycerine  with  the  fatty  acids,  minus  a 
certain  number  of  molecules  of  water.  Thus,  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Lecanu,  100  parts  of  stearine  yield  8  parts 
of  glycerine  and  96.86  parts  of  stearic  acid  when  both 
products  are  obtained  as  dry  as  possible,  making  104.86 — 
the  excess  being  due  to  the  elements  of  water  taken  on. 
The  experiments  of  Chevreul  support  this  view.  Thus  he 
found — 


100  parts  yield— 
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oerinc. 

Bo.p 
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Solid  »!— 

Stearine  from  mutton  suet 
beef  suet.... 
"         "     hog's  lard... 

8.0 
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95.1 
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31° 

Oleine  from  hog's  lard  
"          "      human  fat  

9.0 
9.8 

94.0 
95.0 

103.0 
104.8 

Gmelin  (Handbook,  vii.  235)  has  calculated  the  eomposi- 
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ti,.n  ..f  Marine  on  the  basis  of  its  being  a  compound  of  1 
lyoarlnl  «iil>  -'  <>f  stearie  acid,  minus  8  mole- 

„:,.,.;;  ......  ter««ld   I  molecules  ot  water  rc-iM..,- 


(ho  two 


v,.lv.  !U1,i  ,ln,ls  (o  two 

,,,m.sp«..ding   to  the  results  of  sapomhcat.on- 


96  M  and  94.80  steanc  acid, 
••      *.•_>»  glycerine, 

IHI.'.'land  l".!.n  --urn. 


In  the  production  of  soap  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
,    itnrin«  (irlvccritic  stearatc)  the  products,   as    before 
.  ,-inc  nnd  potassium  stearate;  thus: 


on 
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gleu-ine. 
<<•„"„<> 


|  •  .'    "i'.- 
pot.  hydrate. 


Glycerine. 


3  molecules  of  potassium 
•tcaratc. 


.•austic  alkalies  arc  required  completely  to  saponify 
entriil  fats,  and  usually  the  aid  of  heat  also,  the  fat-acids, 
aric,  palmitic,   oleio,    etc.,  when   once   separated   from 
iibinalion  with  glycerine,  are  readily  saponified  by  the 
aline   carbonates."    Thus,   the    "red   oil" — olcic    acid 


nei 
•tea 
com 
alk 


.....  .  , 

chiefly—  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
stearinc  candles  is  used  largely  in  the  production  of  soaps. 
.  rly  in  North  America  and  Russia  much  larger 
quantities  of  potash  were  obtained  in  clearing  up  forests 
than  now,  and  hence  potash  soaps  were  produced  in  pro- 
portionate quantity.  These  were,  especially  in  Germany, 
ciinu-iii-l  into  hard  or  soda  soaps  by  utilizing  the  prop- 
erty of  the  potash-salts  in  decomposing  common  salt 
or  sulphate  of  sodium,  forming  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
potassium  and  soda  soap.  Moreover,  the  enormous  pro- 
duction of  caustic  soda  at  a  cheap  rate  consequent  on  the 
adoption  of  Leblanc's  soda  process,  stimulated  by  the  great 
demand  for  bleaching-powdcrs,  from  which  sodium  salts 
arc  a  by-product,  has  wellnigh  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
potash  in  producing  soap,  excepting  as  an  element  of 
dome-tie  economy  in  those  regions  where  potash  is  still  a 
common  product.  Thus,  in  Canada  and  some  of  the 
"  " 


Northern   U.  S.  "potashes"  and  "poarlashes"   are   still 
articles  of  considerable  importance. 


"poa 

e.    Dr.  L.  C.  Beek,  in  his 

on  the  Commercial  Potash  of  the  State  of  New 
Yuri-  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.  [2],  xxix.  266,  1836),  gives  tables  of 
analyses  of  this  commodity  which  show  that  it  contains  from 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  potassium  hydrate,  with  chloride  of 
sodium  (added  as  a  falsification),  chloride  of  potassium, 
sulphate  of  potassium,  and  insoluble  matter  (iron,  man- 
ganese, silica,  etc.)  making  up  the  difference.  In  domestic 
economy  it  is  the  practice  in  New  England  and  New  York 
to  saponify  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen,  chiefly  beef  and 
mutton  suet,  with  the  crude  potash  of  commerce  in  the 
cold.  The  following  empirical  receipt  has  become  tra- 
ditional for  domestic  soft  soap  :  Fat,  12  pounds  ;  potash,  9 
pounds;  water,  12  gallons.  The  fat  and  alkali  are  placed 
together  in  a  cask,  and  the  water  is  added,  three  gallons  at 
a  time,  boiling  hot,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  until  all  is 
nsed.  The  process  of  saponification  sets  in  soon,  but  is  not 
completed  until  after  many  days,  and  is  hastened  by  fre- 
quent stirring  with  a  strong  stick.  When  saponification  is 
complete,  all  lumps  of  unaltered  fat  disappear,  the  soap  has 
a  silky  lustre  when  stirred,  and  the  consistency  of  a  jelly, 
trailing  off  in  slender  threads  from  a  stirrer,  and  is  a 
powerful  detergent  for  all  the  coarser  purposes  of  the  house- 
hold, being  greatly  preferred  by  the  cook  for  washing  crock- 
ery and  scrubbing  floors  above  the  common  resinous  hard 
soaps.  Such  a  soap  is  obviously  an  impure  potash  fat  soap 
in  caustic  ley,  and  not  an  actual  soap  :  all  the  glycerine  of 
the  fats  is  of  course  present  also  in  this  crude  product.  We 
will  return  to  soft  soap  after  considering  first  hard  soap 
and  the  manufacture  of  soaps  generally. 

As  a  technical  art,  soap-boiling  depends  on  the  use  of 
caustic  leys  of  a  suitable  strength  for  the  saponification  of 
fats,  oils,  and  resins,  with  the  production  of  soaps  which 
are  hard  or  soft,  as  already  explained.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  go  in  any  detail  into  the  discussion  of  the  soap- 
boiler's art,  the  full  consideration  of  which  would  require 
an  elaborate  treatise.  A  few  general  principles  must  suffice. 
The  "ley"  of  the  soap-boiler  is  a  dilute  alkaline  liquor 
prepared  by  the  action  of  slaked  lime  (calcic  hydrate)  on  a 
boiling  solution  of  3  parts  of  potassium  carbonate  in  12 
parts  nf  water,  or  the  same  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate 
(soda-ash)  in  half  this  quantity  of  water.  The  carbonic 
acid  of  the  alkali  is  transferred  to  the  lime,  and  when  the 
clear  liquor  ceases  to  effervesce  with  a  dilute  acid,  it  is 
known  that  the  ley  is  fully  caustic:  2  parts  of  quicklime 
slaked  in  6  parts  of  hot  water  suffice  for  the  above  quantitv 
of  alkaline  carbonates.  The  reason  why  dilute  solutions 
are  used  is  that  concentrated  alkaline  solutions  attack 
calcic  carbonate,  sending  a  portion  of  the  alkali  back  to 
the  condition  of  carbonate  again.  By  using  pure  lime 




and  a  longer  time  (both  elements  of  little  cost)  the  soap- 
boiler sa  °es  fuel  by  acting  on  his  alkali  carbonate  in  the 
cold,  and  with  equally  good  results,  the  ley  marking  10°  to 
19°  jj  The  Baume  hydrometer  for  alkaline  solutions 
reads  18°  13.  for  a  ley  of  sp.  gr.  1.13S,  which  is  equivalent 
to  1»  per  cent,  of  potash  or  12.8  per  cent,  of  soda,  if  the 
liquor  is  free  of  impurities.  As  soda  leys  are  now  gen- 
erally prepared  from  reasonably  pure  sodium  carbonate, 
the  indications  of  the  hydrometer  are  more  trustworthy 
than  when,  as  formerly,  crude  potashes  were  used,  dense 
with  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  other  impurities  for  which 
the  hydrometer  offered  no  correct  test.  The  yet  older  fash- 
ion of  a  floatin»  egg  or  bit  of  hard  soap  to  test  the  alkalmo 
strength  of  a  ley  was  really  a  test  only  of  a  certain  density, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  alkaline. 

The  manufacturer  of  harrl  soap  having  provided  a  stock 
of  alkaline  liquors  (leys)  of  various  strengths,  charges  his 
soap-pan  with  a  quantity  of  neutral  fat  or  oil,  and  adds 
weak  liquors  of  about  1.050°  density.  Soap-pans  are  now 
made  of  iron  plates  riveted  at  the  joints,  and  of  various 
sizes,  from  10  to  15  feet  in  diameter  and  of  proportionate 
depth,  set  over  fire-chambers,  or  more  frequently  heated  by 
steam,  either  in  jackets  or  injected  from  numerous  small 
holes  pierced  in  pipes  introduced  into  the  liquors.  They 
vary  in  capacity  with  size,  of  course,  holding  from  20  to 
30  tons  of  soap.  As  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  oil  and 
alkali  liquor  mingle,  a  uniform  milky  emulsion  is  formed, 
in  which  neither  oily  globules  nor  water  are  visible  on 
cooling  a  portion  of  the  fluid.  The  operator  watches  for 
this  change,  and  adds  more  solution  of  alkali  or  water,  as 
the  case  may  require,  until  the  emulsion  forms  and  all 
alkaline  taste  has  disappeared,  using  the  tongue  as  a  test. 
Stronger  liquors  are  now  added  gradually  to  complete  the 
displacement  of  the  glycerine,  which  was  commenced  by 
the  weak  liquors,  and  the  boiling  continues  until  a  strong 
alkaline  taste  is  detected.  The  workman  then  adds  more 
fat  or  oils,  and  repeats  the  use  of  stronger  leys  until  grad- 
ually the  soap-pan  is  nearly  filled,  taking  care  that  at  the 
last  there  shall  be  no  excess  of  alkali.  During  this  series 
of  operations  he  often  also  adds  a  portion  of  resin,  which 
by  virtue  of  its  constitution  undergoes  a  species  of  saponi- 
fication  with  alkalies,  and  adds  to  the  product  more  than 
its  value  in  weight  and  volume.  Now  comes  the  next  im- 
portant stage  of  the  soap-boiling  operation,  in  which,  by 
the  addition  of  salt,  the  emulsion  of  oils  and  alkali  is  de- 
composed, the  salt  taking  the  water  and  causing  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  newly-formed  soap  in  a  curdy  or  granu- 
lated state,  floating  on  the  dense  "spent  leys"  in  which  is 
found  the  glycerine  and  salt,  but  no  alkali.  This  mother- 
liquor,  after  the  separation  of  the  soap  is  complete,  is  with- 
drawn and  rejected  as  having  no  value.  The  imperfectly- 
developed  soap  is  now  a  second  time  subjected  to  a  like 
series  of  operations  as  at  first;  it  is  brought  by  boiling  to 
a  homogeneous  state,  more  oils  or  fats  and  strong  alkaline 
liquors  are  added  until  the  whole  has  a  decided  alkaline 
taste,  and  more  salt  is  then  added  to  cause  the  separation 
of  the  soap  from  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  whole  mass 
is  kept  boiling  for  some  time  until  all  the  fats,  etc.,  are  com- 
pletely saponified.  This  completes  the  chemical  part  of 
the  operation  if  the  soap  contains  no  rosin  ;  and  after  al- 
lowing time  for  subsiding  of  the  dregs,  the  "curd"  is 
transferred  by  skimmers  to  the  "  frames,"  where  it  cools 
and  becomes  solid  preparatory  to  cutting  up  for  use.  If, 
however,  the  soap  contains  rosin,  it  requires  a  further 
treatment  before  framing — viz.  the  curds,  after  removal  of 
the  spent  liquor  and  dregs,  are  melted  with  more  water  and 
boiled  by  steam  or  fire,  or  both.  A  homogeneous  compound 
results,  containing  an  indefinite  quantity  of  water,  which 
is  permitted  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  separates 
into  a  stratum  of  a  definite  compound  containing  about  65 
per  cent,  of  fat  acids,  6.5  of  soda,  and  28.5  of  water,  and 
resting  on  a  lower  stratum  of  an  indefinite  compound  con- 
taining much  more  water  and  the  dregs  or  sediments  of  the 
operation.  This  lower  stratum,  called  "  nigre,"  contains 
also  an  excess  of  alkali,  and  forms  with  the  addition  of  fat 
and  salt  the  staple  of  another  "  boil  "  for  more  soap.  The 
nigre  which  accumulates  with  each  "  boil "  is  used  as  a 
mottling  for  clouded  soaps,  or  may  otherwise  be  worked  up 
in  subsequent  operations.  A  strong  preference  at  one  time 
existed  for  mottled  soaps,  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  such 
soaps  no  excess  of  water  could  exist ;  the  substances  which 
impart  the  mottled  appearance,  being  heavier  than  soap, 
were  held  in  suspension  only  in  consequence  of  its  thick 
and  pasty  condition.  To  remove  entirely  the  mottled  ap- 
pearance and  render  the  soap  white  requires  the  use  of 
more  water,  so  that  in  the  thinner  liquid  soap  the  foreign 
bodies  constituting  the  mottling  may  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  This  additional  quantity  of  water  is  not  again 
removed,  but  is  sold  with  the  soap.  It  is,  however,  now 
possible,  from  the  resources  of  modern  art,  so  completely 
to  simulate  the  appearance  of  genuine  mottled  soap,  by 
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adding  mineral  and  other  colors  (luring  the  process  of 
hardening  to  soaps  containing  much  more  than  this  normal 
quantity  of  water,  that  this  sign  has  lost  its  value,  and 
such  mottlings  are  justly  regarded  now  as  only  evidence 
of  impurity  from  the  introduction  of  bodies  foreign  to  snap. 
Good  hard  white  soap  contains — 

Fat  acids Cl.O  or    1  molecule  =  315 

Sxla U.-J    "      1  =     32 

Water SL8"    17        "  1  •'•> 

guru loo.u  or      molecu: 

The  soaps  vary  chiefly  with  the  fats  or  oils  from  which 
they  are  produced,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  two 
principal  classes — viz.  soaps  made  from  veyetable  oils  and 
iliu  *  from  fDiini'tf  oils  and  fats. 

A.  VKCKTABLE  HARD  SOAPS. — M<i>-neitle*  or  Castile 
Koap. — ID  Southern  Europe  soap  is  largely  made  of  olive 
oil  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  rape-seed  oil.  This 
soap  is  noted  for  its  firmness,  freedom  from  the  depraved 
animal  odors  found  too  often  in  tullow  soaps,  and  in  gene- 
ral for  its  excellent  qualities.  In  this  country  it  is  com- 
monly sold  by  the  apothecary  as  "castile"  soap.  With- 
out the  addition  of  rape-seed  oil  the  aoap  from  olive  oil  is 
so  hard  as  to  crumble  when  cut,  and  is  difficult  to  dissolve 
in  water.  This  soap  has  a  peculiar  mottling — like  granite, 
and  not  in  streaks  of  color,  as  in  the  imitations  made  from 
animal  fats.  The  best  olive-oil  soap  is  made  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  also  in  Provence  and  Aix  (see  OLIVE  OIL)  from 
oil  hot-pressed  from  the  olives  after  the  virgin  and  table 
oils  have  been  extracted:  100  parts  of  new  and  good  oil 
produce  175  parts  of  finished  soap  when  no  rape  oil  is  used, 
by  which  the  product  is  reduced  to  170  parts  or  less.  Tho 
richness  of  olive  oil  in  margarine  or  palmitine  is  the  reason 
for  the  superior  quality  of  the  soap  it  produces.  Its  manu- 
facture is  minutely  described  by  Pelouze  and  Fremey  in 
their  Trnitl  tie  I'll.,  v.  951.  They  state  that  the  consump- 
tion of  soda  is  72  parts  for  each  100  parts  of  oils  used,  and 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture  at  Marseilles  is  about 17J  francs 
for  each  100  kilogrammes  of  oils  employed.  Tho  detail  of 
manipulation  is  essentially  that  already  given.  The  mar- 
bling of  the  Marseilles  soap  is  due  to  iron,  which  is  some- 
times added  as  sulphate,  and  is  changed  to  sulphide  by  the 
alkaline  sulphide  present  in  the  soda.  By  exposure  to  the 
oxidizing  influence  of  air  the  dark  stains  of  ferric  sulphide 
are  changed  to  a  reddish  color.  Dr.  Normandy  found  the 
foreign  castile  (or  Marseilles)  soap  (sp.  gr.  =  1.0705)  to 
contain  fat  acids,  76.5  ;  soda,  9  ;  water  and  coloring-matter, 
14.5  =  100.  The  English  imitation  (sp.  gr.  =  0.9669)  gave 
fat  acids  of  pasty  consistence,  75.2 ;  soda,  10.5 ;  water  with 
a  little  coloring-matter,  14.3  =  100. 

Cocoanut-oil  Soap — Marine  Soap. — The  soap  made  from 
the  oil  of  the  cocoanut  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  hard- 
ness, and  consequently  for  the  very  largo  amount  of  water 
it  can  hold  without  becoming  soft.  It  has  a  disagreeable 
odor,  which  is  with  difficulty  removed.  The  oil  requires 
for  its  saponitication  a  very  strong  ley,  and  is  aided  by  the 
use  of  potash.  This  soap  is  not  easily  decomposed  by 
weak  saline  liquors,  and  is  hence  used  to  wash  in  salt  water, 
whence  its  name  of  "  marine  soap."  This  quality  of  carry- 
ing a  large  amount  of  water  has  led  to  the  use  of  cocoanut- 
oil  soap  as  a  means  of  mottling  weak  soda  soaps  from  tal- 
low, etc.,  and  is  the  basis  of  Blake  &  Maxwell's  patent  of 
1857  for  the  use  of  cocoanut  oil  in  connection  with  palm 
oil,  tallow,  etc.  Such  soap  can  be  made  to  hold  up  man- 
ganese oxide,  ultramarine,  etc.,  in  connection  with  far  more 
water  than  can  be  introduced  into  a  genuine  castile  soap. 
Dr.  Normandy  found  a  cocoanut-oil  soap  which  contained 
soda,  4.5 ;  cocoanut  lard,  22.0 ;  and  water,  73.5  =  100. 
This  remarkable  soap  was  sufficiently  solid,  but  it  dissolved 
in  water  with  great  ease. 

li'itin  Soap — Common  Yellow  Soap. — It  has  been  re- 
marked already  that  rosin  boiled  with  alkaline  liquors, 
whether  caustic  or  carbonated,  is  converted  into  a  soapy 
emulsion.  It  is  not  a  true  soap,  but  from  its  plastic,  viscid 
nature  it  is  found  to  be  a  good  vehicle  for  diluting  true 
soaps  from  tallow  or  other  fats.  Rosin  does  not  neutralize 
alkali,  and  hence  it  requires  the  presence  of  at  least  an 
i- <|iial  quantity  of  grease  to  form  with  it  a  soap  which  will 
not  corrode  fibres  or  attack  the  skin.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  rosin  ought  not  to  exceed  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third, 
part  the  quantity  of  fats  employed.  As  already  stated, 
the  process  of  manufacture  for  rosin  soap  varies  from  that 
of  soap  from  oils  or  fats  alone  by  the  omission  of  the  last 
boiling.  By  itself,  rosin  does  not  form  a  hard  soap,  and 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  treated  by  strong  liquors  it  leaves 
on  the  hands  or  any  surface  washed  with  it  a  resinous 
varnish  and  offensive  odor  of  rosin.  It  forms,  when  care- 
fully prepared  and  not  in  excessive  quantity,  a  very  ser- 
viceable soap,  which  quickly  forms  an  excellent  lather  and 
is  very  cheap.  Glasgow  rosin  soap  gave  Dr.  Normandy 
soda,  6.5 ;  fat  and  rosin,  70.0 ;  water,  23.5  =  100. 

Castor-oil  Soap  and  Palm-oil  tiuaji  are  both  soda  soaps, 


although  the  oil  of  the  castor  bean  forms  a  hard  soap  with 
poi.i.-li,  and  is  remarkable,  like  the  cocoanut-oil  soap,  for 
the  large  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  combined  with 
it — as  much  as  7"  per  rent.  The  palm  oil  is  saponified 
like  tallow  soap  :  it  is  used  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  yellow 
rosin  soap,  as  the  unbleached  oil  has  a  decided  yellow 
color,  and  its  strong  and  rather  agreeable  odor  serves  to 
disgiii-e  the  disagreeable  odor  of  rosin  soap,  which  also 
acquires  in  addition  a  certain  transparency,  due  to  the 
palm  oil. 

I!.  TALLOW  AND  oriiF.it  ANIMAL-FAT  SOAI-S. — We  have 
already  anticipated  under  the  heads  ,,r  1  ATS  and  OILS 
(which  see)  nearly  all  that  ia  needful  to  say  of  hard 
Mnip-  I'nmi  animal  fats  and  oils.  The  old  German  hard 
soap  was  prepared  from  crude  tallow  by  ley  of  ashes  or 
potashes,  giving  an  imperfect  soap,  which  in  the  subse- 
quent boiling  is  converted  into  soda  soap  by  salt,  which, 
licing  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  an  excess  of  alkali, 
produces  a  neutral  soda  soap,  and  in  then  boiled  down  to 
"curd"  with  salt.  This  art  long  preceded  the  knowledge 
of  chemical  principles  underlying  it;  was  derived,  in  fact, 
from  very  ancient  experience,  which  has  been  since  con- 
firmed and  explained  by  the  researches  of  modern  science. 
The  indications  of  saponification,  advancing  by  all  the 
grades  of  the  process,  are  so  distinct  that  no  thought  was 
entertained  at  first  of  working  with  weighed  quantities. 
All  that  was  required  was  to  add  more  ley  or  more  fat,  ac- 
cording to  appearance,  until  the  proper  state  had  been 
attained.  In  all  respects  the  teachings  of  this  empiric 
experience  led  to  the  same  result  which  chemical  know- 
ledge has  since  illustrated  and  confirmed,  and  an  outline 
of  which  has  already  been  given.  The  use  of  crude  tallow 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  purified  grease,  and  pure 
caustic  soda,  supplied  now  to  all  the  world  in  unlimited 
quantity  packed  in  iron  casks,  renders  useless  the  old 
methods  of  leaching  ashes  for  potash  ley  or  of  boiling  up 
soda-ash  with  lime.  Thus  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  have  kept  company  with  economy 
and  the  improved  methods  of  modern  art.  Experiment 
in  the  large  way  shows  that  100  pounds  of  tallow  produce 
150  to  155  pounds  of  perfect  curd  soap,  weighed  as  soon  as 
it  is  cut;  and  if  some  boilers  obtain  more,  it  is  because 
water  is  added  in  competition  with  soap  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Oleic  Soap,  or  Red  Soap. — This  soap,  alluded  to  in 
the  beginning  as  resulting  from  the  lime-saponincation 
of  animal  fats  in  the  stearic-acid  manufacture,  is  an  im- 
portant product  wherever  the  manufacture  of  stoarino  can- 
dles is  carried  on.  As  the  glycerine  has  already  been  re- 
moved, the  saponification  of  the  oleio  acid  is  readily  effect- 
ed even  by  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is  also  mingled  with 
neutral  fats,  and  saponified  by  soda-ley  of  18°  B.  Camp- 
bell Morfitt's  patent  for  a  process  for  producing  soap  from 
red  oil  depends  on  treating  the  oleic  acid  in  a  steam-heated 
copper  while  agitated  by  a  steam  twist  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  etc.,  in  equivalent  proportion  in  the  state  of  fine  pow- 
der, added  in  successive  portions,  with  or  without  rosin, 
according  as  a  coarser  soap  or  a  fine  toilet-soap  is  required. 
The  relative  proportions  of  oleic  acid,  water,  and  rosin  in 
this  soap  being  adjusted  at  the  beginning,  there  is  no  waste 
ley ;  the  soap  is  said  to  come  quickly,  docs  not  shrink  by 
air-drying,  and  is  in  all  respects  represented  as  an  excel- 
lent soap. 

Soft  Soap. — The  so-called  "  soft  soap,"  such  as  is  made 
in  domestic  economy,  by  the  recipe  already  given,  or  by  the 
soap-boiler's  art,  is  not  an  actual  soap,  but  a  more  or  less 
impure  solution  of  a  potash  soap  in  caustic  ley  with  free 
glycerine,  forming  at  common  temperatures  a  smeary  jelly, 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  a  silky  appearance  when 
stirred.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  purify  this  soap  by  sep- 
aration of  the  glycerine  and  excess  of  alkaline  ley  by  so- 
lution of  salt,  it  results  simply  in  the  production  of  hard 
soda  soap,  on  principles  already  explained.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  soft  soap  by  boiling,  caustic  leys  are  made  from 
leached  ashes  or  American  potashes,  exactly  as  when  soda- 
leys  are  used,  and  of  graded  strength,  9°-ll°  solutions  be- 
ing first  used  with  gentle  heat.  The  fatty  bodies  used  are 
kitchen  drippings,  tallow,  fish-oil,  linseed,  rape-seed,  and 
other  drying  oils.  As  soon  as  the  complete  combination 
is  effected,  and  the  thick  fluid  falls  in  strings  from  the  stir- 
rers  with  a  shining  appearance  and  somewhat  turbid,  the 
clarification  commences  with  the  gradual  addition  of  a 
stronger  ley  at  regular  intervals  until  the  soap  passes  from 
its  turbid  state  to  a  clear,  transparent  slime.  The  boiler 
judges  by  empirical  rules  the  state  of  progress  toward  com- 
pletion of  the  saponification.  By  the  presence  and  extent 
of  turbidity  in  a  drop  cooled  on  a  plate  of  glass,  he  judges 
if  combination  has  been  effected,  and  the  cause  of  failure. 
If  such  a  drop  from  the  middle  of  the  pan  on  cooling  re- 
mains clear,  the  soap  is  complete ;  a  gray  margin  indicates 
a  want  of  ley  in  proportion  to  its  breadth ;  and  if  this  de- 
ficiency is  great,  the  specimen  is  fluid  and  slimy.  If  the 
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proper  quantity  of  Icy  has  been  exceeded,  the  soap  is  said 
"venlone,  which  is  indicated  by  a  gray  skin  spread- 
in.'  over  the  whole  drop,  instead  of  forming  a  ring  or  rim 
only  ;  the -oap  is  then  granular,  and  when  net  easily  detach- 
rd  from  (lit-  Ljlass  (ritnuui).  An  excess  of  water  is  driven  off 
'.oration  with  a  brisk  lire  and  beating  the  froth  as  it 
ri-c-  «ith  stirrcrs.  As  the  snap  thickens,  the  froth  subsides, 
the  soap  sinks  anil  becomes  darker,  white  bubbles  lire  borne 
..ij  tin1  -url'ii.'e  overlapping  each  other,  called  by  the  work- 
in. in  i<tiiiiu,iii<ni«  ;  and  the  noise  occasioned  by  this  action 
has  ],.,|  to  the  saving  "the  soap  talks."  The  soap  is  now 
Iim-hcd.  and  all  the  le.-ls  proving  satisfactory,  the  fire  is 
i'\!in_-in-hc.|  :  and  when  the  soap  is  sufficiently  cool,  it  is 
i  tor  sale.  As  some  kinds  of  oil,  like  that  of  hcmp- 
MT'l.  impart  an  esteemed  greenish  color  to  soft  soap,  while 
other  varieties  of  soap  are  yellow,  the  greenish  tint  is  ar- 
tilicially  imparted  to  the  yellowish  soap  by  indigo.  The 
detergent  power  of  soft  soap  is  very  great,  owing  largely  to 
•n;  alkaline  condition,  and  is  hence  much  esteemed 
in  scouring  wool,  coarse  linens,  and  for  other  like  uses  in 
the  'Ivchouse.  As  it  normally  retains  as  inseparable  from 
it  the  excess  of  alkali,  the  free  glycerine  and  other  impur- 
ities, there  is  no  guaranty,  as  in  the  case  of  hard  soaps,  for 
its  purity,  inm-h  less  any  definite  molecular  constitution 
which  can  be  established  by  an  analysis.  Hence,  many 
methods  have  been  practised  for  reducing  its  cost — as,  for 
example,  the  so-sailed  bone-soap,  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  gelatine  from  ground  bones,  dissolved  or  partially 
decomposed  by  potash.  In  another  plan  hydrochloric  acid 
is  used  to  dissolve  out  the  mineral  matter  of  bones,  leaving 
the  gelatine,  which,  when  carefully  washed  free  of  acid,  is 
added  during  saponification  to  the  fat.  The  soap  with  bones 
is  called  "  Liverpool  poor-man's  soap ;"  it  is  an  open  fraud, 
since  gelatine  and  phosphate  of  lime  can  act  only  as  use- 
less diluents  of  soap.  But  this  fraud  is  harmless  compared 
with  the  use  of  the  intestines  of  animals,  skin,  sinews,  hoofs, 
hair,  stinking  fish,  and  other  animal  refuse  which  are  sub- 
jects of  pitiful*  for  so-called  saponification  in  forming  soft 
soap.  Even  naphtha,  a  non-saponinable  oil,  and  dextrine, 
are  "protected"  in  a  like  manner.  Soft  soap  contains, 
according  to  quality,  fat  acids,  50  to  40  parts ;  potash,  9.5 
to  11.5  parts;  and  water,  38.5  to  50.5  parts  in  100. 

Silicatetl  Soaps  contain  either  soluble  silica,  or  sand  and 
powdered  pumice,  fuller's  earth,  and  alumina.  These  sub- 
stances act  only  mechanically  as  detergents,  and  may  be 
permitted  when  a  proper  reduction  in  price  is  allowed. 
Sand  soap  contains  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  sand,  such  as  is  used  for  scouring  Boors,  and  the  French 
•avoii-pouce  ("pumice  soap")  has  from  20  to  26  per  cent. 
of  ground  silica  or  pumice.  These  comparatively  worthless 
mechanical  mixtures  have  been  replaced  by  soap  in  which 
"  soluble  glass,"  or  silicate  of  sodium,  is  employed  with 
advantage.  This  feeble  alkaline  compound  has  by  itself  a 
considerable  detergent  power,  and  when  mixed  with  ordi- 
nary soap  an  article  is  produced  of  greatly-reduced  price 
and  quite  useful  for  many  domestic  and  manufacturing 
operations.  Messrs.  Gossagc  received  the  award  of  a  prize 
medal  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1862  for  this 
manufacture,  which  is  now  carried  out  on  an  extensive 
•cale.  These  silicated  soaps  are  quite  strongly  alkaline, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soluble  glass ;  this  excessive 
alkalinity  is  reduced  for  some  purposes  by  combining  with 
the  soap,  rosin  or  fatty  acids,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
soap-making.  Carbonic  and  sulphurous  acid  gases  are 
likewise  passed  into  the  liquid  for  the  purpose  of  partially 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  alkalinity. 

Toilet  Soap,  are  made  from  very  pure  and  sweet  mate- 
iweet  almond  oil,  beefs  marrow,  refined  sweet  lard 
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.vings,  melted  over  a  water-bath  with  rose  and  orange- 
wcr  water,  and  common  salt-24  pounds  of  soap,  with  4 
pints  each  of  rose  and  orange-flower  water,  and  about  half 
a  pound  of  salt.     When  cold  next  day,  it  is  cut  in  small 
and  dried  in  the  shade,  again  melted  down  with  the 
same  proportion  of  orange  and  rose  water,  strained,  cooled 
I  dried  again      The  heavy  animal  odor  is  thus  removed! 
is  powdered  and  left  in  a  clean  place  exposed  to 
r  for  some  days.     After  this,  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  de- 
sired perfume,  and  may  be  colored  with  aniline  tints,  ultra- 
irme,  etc.,  and  moulded  in  forms  for  use.     Skatina  cream 
le  by  beating  up  lard  with  once  and  a  half  its  weight 
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Pmpertin  of  Soap.— Besides  the  common  properties  of 
joap  as  a  detergent,  already  familiar,  we  note  that  every 
kind  of  soap  m  use  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  water, 


partly  in  chemical  combination  ;  and  its  power  of  absorbing 
water  is  also  very  various,  being  from  7i  per  cent,  in  hard 
soda  soaps  to  1 62  per  cent,  in  soft  potash  soaps  of  oleic  acid 
when  previously  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Soap  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  as  also  in  hot  water,  both  solutions 
becoming  of  the  consistency  of  a  jelly  on  cooling.  In  this 
state,  mixed  with  camphor  and  oil  of  rosemary,  the  alco- 
holic tincture  of  soap  is  familiar  as  opodeldoc,  or  liiiimentum 
Hit/Kini*  ca/uftoHinuti  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Tincture  of 
white  soap  is  readily  decomposed  by  salts  of  calcium  and 
magnesia,  and  is  familiar  to  the  chemist,  when  made  of 
normal  strength,  as  the  most  convenient  test  for  the  hard- 
ness of  natural  waters  ("Clark's  test").  Potash  soap  is 
more  soluble  in  water  than  soda  soap.  The  sodium  stearate 
is  hardly  ati'ectcd  when  placed  in  10  parts  of  water,  while 
potassium  stearate  thus  treated  forms  a  stiff  jelly.  Sodium 
oleate  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water — postassium  oleate  in 
4  parts,  and  it  forms  a  jelly  even  with  2  parts.  Cold 
water  partially  decomposes  the  alkaline  oleatcs,  paltnitates, 
and  stearatcs  (common  soap),  the  neutral  salts  being  re- 
solved into  alkali,  which  dissolves,  and  an  acid  salt,  which 
precipitates.  This  explains  why  in  using  soap,  even  with 
pure  water,  its  transparency  is  always  disturbed,  while  the 
alkaline  property,  and  consequent  detergent  power,  of  soap- 
suds is  due  to  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  which  attacks  and  removes  the  grease  of  foul  linen, 
etc.  The  insolubility  of  soap  in  common  salt  has  been  fully 
explained,  and  the  consequent  important  use  of  this  prop- 
erty in  the  soap-boiler's  art. 

The  value  of  soap  depends  mainly  on  the  amount  of  dry 
soap  (the  real  soap  or  alkaline  salt  of  the  fatty  acids)  in  any 
given  specimen.  The  loss  in  weight  of  a  given  amount  of 
soap  out  in  thin  shavings,  when  completely  desiccated  in  a 
drying  oven,  at  212°  F.,  is  hygroscopic  water,  which  should 
not  for  best  hard  white  soap  exceed  20  per  cent.,  for  mot- 
tled soap  25  per  cent.,  and  for  yellow  soap  30  per  cent. 
The  fat  acids  vary  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  the  alka- 
lies from  7  to  9  per  cent.,  according  to  quality.  As  before 
mentioned,  soaps  made  from  cocoanut  oil  contain  normally 
much  more  water,  and  in  the  yellow  soaps  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  fatty  acids  are  replaced  by  rosin. 

The  analysis  of  soap  is  not  altogether  an  easy  problem, 
and  many  methods  have  been  proposed,  of  which  we  men- 
tion the  following  :  Volley's  Method. — One  gramme  of  the 
soap,  cut  in  thin  shavings,  is  dissolved  in  a  small  beaker 
by  ether  and  acetic  acid.  The  solution  quickly  divides  into 
two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  is  an  ethereal  solution  of 
the  fatty  acids,  with  or  without  rosin,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  lower  is  a  watery  solution  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium acetates  and  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  soap.  If 
there  are  insoluble  matters  left  behind,  these  are  separated 
by  nitration  after  removing  the  ethereal  solution  by  a  pi- 
pette, and  weighed.  The  fatty  acids  and  resin  are  left  by 
evaporation  on  a  tared  watch-glass  and  weighed.  The 
saline  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platina  vessel, 
ignited,  and  the  alkalies  determined  as  usual.  Grayer'* 
Method. — One  hundred  grammes  of  the  soap  in  thin  shav- 
ings is  dissolved  in  30-per-cent.  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
made  up  to  the  volume  of  a  litre  with  alcohol  of  the  same 
strength.  The  insoluble  matter  left  behind  contains  all  the 
foreign  bodies,  with  some  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate ; 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  this  solution,  made  clear  by  stand- 
ing, are  diluted  with  water  and  precipitated  by  calcium 
chloride.  This  lime-soap  of  the  fatty  acids  is  was'hed,  dried 
at  212°  F.,  and  weighed.  (Jrager  finds  100  parts  of  this 
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decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  use  of  standard 
solutions  and  oil  of  turpentine,  the  determination  of  den- 
sity by  aid  of  white  wax,  etc.,  are  less  simple,  and  probably 
not  more  exact,  than  the  methods  already  cited.  (For  more 
full  details  respecting  the  manufacture  of  soap,  consult 
Kichardson  and  Watts,  Chemical  Technology ,-  Muspratt's 
Lhemutry;  Watts,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  and  Ad. 
Worts,  DictiomHtire  de  Chem.)  B.'  SILLIMAN. 

Soap'-Berry,  the  fruit  of  Sapimliu,  mponaria  and  »»- 
aqnalw,  West  Indian  trees  of  the  order  Sapindacese.  The 
pulp  is  a  powerful  detergent,  much  stronger  than  ordinary 
soap,  and  the  hard  shining  seed  has  been  exported  and 
used  for  making  buttons,  which  are  very  durable.  In  the 
bouthern  U.  8.  there  grows  another  soap-berry  tree,  Sn- 
;>'"«"*  marginutnt,  which  is  sometimes  forty  feet  hi°-h. 
1  here  are  various  tropical  species  of  which  the  pulp  is  edi- 
ble, but  the  seed  is  often  poisonous.  The  name  Samndvt 
was  invented  by  Linnaeus  from  ,apo  Indie,,,,  "Indian 

Soap  Creek,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.    P.  817. 
Soapstone.     See  STEATITE. 
Soap  Test.     See  SOAP. 
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Soap'wort,  a  name  sometimes  applied  as  a  general 
name  for  the  plant*  of  the  order  SAI-IMIAI'E.K  (which  we), 
on  account  of  the  soupy  quality  of  the  fruits  of  many  spe- 
cios.  It  is  also  the  name  for  plantl  of  the  genii--  Sitponaria 
(order  Caryophyllacea-)  ami  other  plants  of  the  same  order, 
which  are  sometimes  utilized  for  their  detergent  powers. 
There  are  in  many  parts  of  the  world  vegetables  which  are 
excellent  substi tales  for  soap.  In  MB*  iiutanoeithil  gleam- 
ing power  depends  upon  the  principle  eiipunine,  found  in 
plants  of  wiilcly  diverse  natural  orders. 

Sobicski.     See  JonN  III.,  SOBIESKI. 

Socastee,  tp.,  Horry  oo.,  8.  C.     P.  725. 

Soc'cage,  or  Kocage,  a  term  of  the  English  law, 
denoting  a  species  of  feudal  tenure  by  which  lands  are 
held  from  a  superior  lord,  and  also  the  services  rendered 
therefor  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord,  by  means  of  which 
tlii-  tenure  is  supported.  The  nature  of  feudalism,  its 
sy.-tcm  of  tenures,  and  the  military  character  of  the  ser- 
vices which  prevailed  during  its  more  flourishing  stages 
are  described  in  the  article  on  the  FEUDAL  .SYSTEM. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  tenure  by  soccage  con- 
sis!  s  in  its  services,  which  are  not  military,  but  are  never- 
theless such  as  may  be  performed  without  personal  deroga- 
tion by  a  freeman,  and  are  fixed  and  certain  both  in  respect 
to  time  and  amount,  being  an  annual  and  definite  payment 
of  money,  grain,  cattle,  or  other  articles  of  value,  products 
of  the  soil,  in  the  nature  of  rent.  This  tenure  existed  in 
the  times  succeeding  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  military 
feuds  were  almost  universal,  and  was  probably  a  remnant 
of  the  Saxon  institutions.  At  that  early  day  the  amount 
of  land  thus  held  was  small,  the  holders  themselves  were 
insignificant,  and  their  duties  were  quite  servile.  In  the 
subsequent  generations,  as  the  military  spirit  died  out,  and 
the  burden  of  the  military  services  became  unendurable,  the 
advantages  of  the  soccage  tenure  were  gradually,  and  at 
last  universally,  acknowledged.  A  change  went  on  from 
one  species  to  the  other,  until  the  uncertain  military  ser- 
vices by  which  land  had  formerly  been  held  were  almost 
wholly  replaced  by  the  fixed  and  certain  payments  of  money 
or  of  products  which  characterized  the  simpler  form  of  ten- 
ure. At  length,  after  this  great  social  revolution  had  been 
accomplished,  Parliament  legalized  the  proceeding ;  by  a 
statute  of  12  Chas.  II.  all  military  tenures,  with  certain 
formal  exceptions,  were  abolished,  the  tenure  by  soccage 
was  substituted  in  their  stead,  and  nearly  all  the  land  in 
England  is  now  held  by  its  means.  While  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  at  its  most  flourishing  period  this  tenure  was  sub- 
ject to  many  of  the  incidents  which  belonged  to  the  purely 
military  fiefs— fealty,  aids,  reliefs,  fines  for  alienation,  and 
escheats — wardship  and  marriage  alone  being  excepted ; 
but  these  burdens  have  long  been  removed  by  legislation. 
The  origin  of  this  term  is  in  dispute.  One  etymology  re- 
fers it  to  the  Low  Latin  »occn«  or  «occa,  and  French  sake, 
a  "  plough,"  because  the  original  services  were  of  a  servile 
and  rustic  character.  Blackstone  and  some  others  derive 
it  from  the  Saxon  »oo,  "  free,"  "  a  privilege,"  basing  their 
opinion  upon  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of  this 
description.  The  latter  theory  mingles  up  two  very  distinct 
epochs,  and  confounds  the  primitive  socmen  with  the  later 
tenants  in  soccage.  The  oldest  records  speak  of  sokemanni 
as  inferior  to  the  mi/ilet,  and  class  them  with  villains  and 
roturiers.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  nearly  the  same 
social  condition  as  the  Roman  cnlvni,  and  perhaps  the  ori- 
gin of  the  feudal  socmen  may  be  found  among  the  remnants 
of  the  Roman  laborers  in  Britain.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  subject  Saxons  enjoyed  any  such  special 
favor  from  their  Norman  conquerors  that  the  proud  word 
"free"  or  "soc"  was  used  to  designate  their  condition. 
JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

Social  Circle,  p.-v.,  Walton  co.,  Ga.,  on  Georgia 
R.  R.,  has  a  growing  trade.  P.  405. 

So'cialism  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  pure 
communism  and  simple  co-operation.  Unlike  communism, 
it  does  not  advocate  the  absolute  abolition  of  property,  but 
aims  simply  at  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
it.  Every  man  according  to  his  capacity,  and  every 
eapaeity  according  to  its  work,  is  the  great  maxim  laid 
down  by  Saint-Simon;  and  to  carry  out  in  reality  this 
maxim  is  the  great  goal  of  all  socialistic  movements.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  confine  itself,  like  co-operation, 
to  a  mere  regulation  of  the  relation  between  capital  and 
labor,  restricting  or  even  excluding  competition,  transfer- 
ring the  profit  from  capital  to  labor,  etc.,  but  attempts  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  society.  With  the  ideas  of  co- 
operation for  its  basis  of  operation,  it  approaches  com- 
munism partly  by  extending  the  compass  of  these  ideM, 
but  chiefly  by  employing  them  as  means  to  a  moral  end. 
Communism  is  a  religious  tenet,  co-operation  an  economical 
scheme,  socialism  a  moral  reform.  It  is  the  vices  of  man- 
kind, and  the  miseries  resulting  from  these  vice-,  to  which 
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socialism  wishes  to  put  an  end,  and  it  seeks  its  means  not 
in  a  new  religious  i.-.-ne,  but  in  anew  social  organization; 
O6DM  its  name. 

Soeialistie  tendencies — that  is,  the  employment  of  politi- 
cal anil  eciinimiicjil  measures  for  moral  purposes — were  not 
entirely  unknown  in  the  ancient  state.-;  the  tlracchian 
movement  in  the  history  of  Rome  is  a  striking  in.-tancv. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  they  seem  to  have  been  completely 
forgotten,  and  their  reappearance  in  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  was  short  and  full  of  turbulence  and  confu- 
sion. Hut  with  the  French  Revolution  socialistic  ideas 
became  a  principal  element  of  all  social  science,  and  were 
made  the  subjects  not  only  of  passionate  discussion,  but 
also  of  practical  experiments.  The  tirst  to  revive  tin ••<• 
ideas  or  to  bring  them  into  general  notice  was  Francois 
Noel  IJabeuf  ( 1704— 1)7),  with  his  paper,  /,';  Tt-ilnin  tin  /'•  » 
plf,  founded  in  1794.  The  idea  from  which  Babeuf  started 
was  that  of  equality.  The  Revolution  had  established  the 
equality  of  all  French  citizens  before  the  law:  "Nous 
la  voulons  au  milieu  dc  nous,  sous  le  toit  de  nns  maisons," 
said  the  Babouvists.  "  There  shall  be  no  other  differences 
than  those  of  age  and  sex.  All  men  have  nearly  the  same 
faculties  and  the  same  needs;  they  ought,  consequently,  to 
have  the  same  education  and  the  same  food."  Before 
this  principle  the  idea  of  personal  property  disappeared, 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  government,  its  highest 
function,  to  regulate  the  application  of  labor  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  fruits.  After  the  death  of  Babeuf,  his  sys- 
tem, Babouvism,  was  for  some  time  entirely  forgotten,  until 
in  1834,  Buonarotti  again  attempted  its  propagation, 
especially  through  the  papers  Monitear  /,'«'/- nlilii-mi  and 
Hnmme  Libre.  A  much  greater  influence  was  exercised  by 
Saint-Simon  (1760—1825).  He  developed  no  system,  but 
the  rich  and  fertile  hints  which  his  various  writings  con- 
tain were  brought  into  a  rapid  growth  a  few  years  after  his 
death  by  a  number  of  gifted  disciples.  The  weekly  Le  Pro- 
diieteur  was  established  by  Cerelet  and  Olinde  Rodrigues,  and 
in  1829,  Bayard  gave  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Saint-Simon — that  is,  its  political  and  economical  side 
— which  attracted  great  attention.  Communism  is  not 
taught  here,  but  property  is  made  merely  personal — that 
is,  it  cannot  be  inherited.  Every  man  has  to  make  a  fresh 
start,  and  his  success  will  depend  on  his  capacity  and  labor. 
After  his  death  his  property  falls  to  the  state,  which  is  the 
great  property-holder,  and  assumes  the  corresponding  duties 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  its  members,  etc.  In  the 
next  year  followed  a  series  of  lectures  by  Enfantin  on  the 
moral  or  speculative  side  of  the  system,  in  which  Saint- 
Simon  was  represented  as  the  restorer  of  harmony  to  human 
nature,  as  the  redeemer  from  the  terrible  dualism  of  nature 
and  spirit  which  Christianity  has  sanctioned,  if  not  intro- 
duced. The  impression  of  these  lectures  and  of  the  wri- 
tings of  the  school  was  quite  general,  and  very  favorable. 
A  Saint-Simonian  family  was  organized  in  the  Rue  Mon- 
signy,  and  for  some  time  it  prospered  much.  But  dissen- 
sions broke  out  between  Bayard  and  Enfantin  on  some  very 
important  questions.  Bayard  retired,  and  Enfantin  led  the 
enterprise  into  fantastic  extravagances.  Finally,  the  in- 
terference of  the  police  and  pecuniary  difficulties  brought 
the  experiment  to  an  end.  In  strong  opposition  to  the 
Saint-Siinonians,  Fourier  (1772-1837)  developed  his  system 
of  socialism,  based  on  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  principal  feature  of  his  scheme  is  the  pha- 
/niiKtrry,  a  community,  or  rather  a  household,  of  about  1800 
persons,  in  which  labor  and  enjoyment  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  individuals.  It  was 
Fourier's  conviction  that  if  only  one  phalanstery  could  be 
established,  other  communities,  other  nations — yea,  the 
whole  human  race — would  soon  fall  into  the  same  order; 
but  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  at  Conde-sur- 
Ve'gres,  near  Versailles,  and  in  Brazil,  have  failed. 

Several  very  interesting  socialistic  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  U.  S.,  and  will  be  found  described  under  their 
proper  heads  :  but  as  yet  socialism  has  had  its  greatest  im- 
portance as  a  ferment  only.  (For  its  connection  with  COM- 
MUNISM and  CO-OPERATIOX  see  those  articles ;  and  for  further 
details  on  the  subject  see  Stein.  Her  Sacinlitmut  nuil  Com- 
niiniixinitti  det  Jtciitigen  Frankrcn-Jiii  (1844)  and  (Jfench>chte 
drr  *ocm/cn  ftetcegnngen  in  Frankreich  (1849-51) ;  Le  Play, 
L'Orfffiniaatifm  (lit  Travail  (1871)  and  La  Keforme  aociale 
''it  l-'ninre.  (1872);  Noyes,  fffittnn/  of  American  SocinlitiH 
(1870);  Nordhotf,  The  Communistic  Sncietie*  of  the  United 
States  (1875);  Holyoake,  Hillary  of  Co-operation  (1875).) 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Social  Science,  or  Sociology.  These  are  terms 
of  modern  origin,  used,  ns  yet,  quite  indefinitely  to  com- 
prehend the  systematic  investigation,  in  various  lines  of 
research,  of  principles  and  laws  affecting  the  welfare  of 
mankind  in  society.  In  this  department  they  correspond 
to  the  vague  term  "natural  science"  as  applied  to  the 
grouping  of  phenomena  and  laws  pertaining  to  the  mate- 
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rial  creation  generally.     The  di.-tinctive  characteristic  of 

Social     science    is     Hilt    it     .-Indies    lll.'lll's    Social    nature     and 

•-.nil  c.vi.-ting  social  forces,  aiming  chiefly  to  find  re- 
.•\i-tmu  c\  il-.     Ina  broad  M'ii-e  it  includes  polit- 
nniny.  '  IJut  that   I. ranch   has   been  developed   by 
itself  mo  re  i'nlly  than  anything  else  embraced  under  the 

( ilium   term,  and    May  In'   regarded   almost  as   a  distinct 

mm.     Apart  from  tlii-.  KK  ial  science  bus  mainly  to  do 
with  the  laivs  of  k-nlili  and  the  causes  of  disease,  en- 
demic and   epidemic,  seeking  to  devise  measures  for  im- 

pp.\  in_'  (he  :-.mitary  condition  of  c nullities  anil  to  pro- 

\idc  oontin  means  through  hospitals,  dispensaries,  ete. ; 
(li]  with  the  tendencies  to  gross  and  corrupting  rire  which 
."pring  from   undtio  indulgence  of  the  sen.sual  appetites, 
,in_'  re.-trictions  and  remedies  especially  for  prevalent 
drunkenness  and  prostitution  ;  (c)  with  rriuict  against  hu- 
man law  and  government,  studying  the  conditions  which 
f.uor  their  multiplication,  the  counteracting  agencies,  and 
particularly  the  means  and  institutions  for  the  punishment 
and  reform  of  criminals;  (d)  with  the  causes  of  wretched 
»ml  degrading  /mri-rii/.  and  the  best  modes  of  administer- 
ing private  and  public  charity  for  its  relief;  (f)  with  the 
principles  on  which  society  it  organized — to  discover,  if 
possible,  what  radical  causes  are  working  to  degrade,  and 
what  radical  changes  may  serve  to  elevate  and  refine,  the 
entire  social  life  and  relations  of  men.     The  range  of  the 
science  is  immense.     The  problems  have  been  more  or  less 
studied  through  all  history.     Aristotle's  Politic*  presents 
the  subject  in  essentially  the  same  phases  with  those  which 
appear  in  the  discussions  of  our  day.     The  chief  means  of 
advancing  this  science  now  are  national  and  international 
associations,  which  are  enlisting  some  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  age  in  the  practical  questions  involved,  and  specific 
philosophical   treatises,   like  those  of    Herbert    Spencer, 
which   open   lines  of  profound  thought  on  fundamental 
principles.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Social  Wars  [i.  e.  wars  with  "allies,"  toe!!].  (1)  The 
war  (B.  c.  91-88)  between  Rome  and  her  Italian  allies. 
After  the  assassination  of  M.  Livius  Drusus  (91  B.  c.),  who 
desired  to  grant  citizenship  to  the  Italians,  the  allies,  in- 
cluding the  Marsi,  the  Peligni,  the  Lucanians,  the  Samnites, 
and  many  others,  rose  in  arms  and  proclaimed  a  new  re- 
public. A  bloody  war  followed,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  victories  of  Sulla,  Marius,  L.  Cassar,  and  others,  the 
Romans  were  compelled  to  make  many  concessions,  and  in 
the  end  the  Italians  received  substantially  all  the  privileges 
they  called  for.  Over  300,000  men  were  slain  in  this  war 

(2)  In  Athens  the  first  social  war  (357-355  B.  c.)  was  be- 
tween that  city  and  her  allies,  Chios,  Cos,  Byzantium,  and 
Rhodes.     The  allies  sought  and  gained  their  independence. 

(3)  The  second  Athenian  social  war  was  between  Athens 
and  the  Achojan  and  ^Stolian  leagues  (220-217  B.  c.). 

Societies,  Literary  and  Scientific.    The  numbe 
of  associations  formed  for  the  promotion  of  literary  or  sci- 
entific research  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     Though  no  etymological  or  other  exact 
line  of  division  can  be  established  between  "  societies  "  and 
CADEMIKS"  (which  see),  it  may  nevertheless  be  noted 
t  the  associations  styling  themselves  "  academies  "  are 
usually  of  earlier  origin  than  the  "societies,"  arc  frequently 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  government,  and  may  be  ro- 
irded  rather  as  eonterealon  than  as  promoters  of  literature 
science;  while  the  "  societies  "  sprung  from  the  mod- 
cicntific  movement  are  usually  but  slightly  trammelled 
official  bonds,  and  consist  of  bodies  of  working  investi- 


the  Anthropological  Society  (1863),  and  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Archaeology  (1871).  Several  of  these — viz.  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Astronomical,  Geological,  Linnrcan,  and  Chem- 
ical societies — have  formed  a  species  of  alliance,  havinc 
been  jointly  concerned  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Burlinc- 
ton  House  as  a  "palace  of  learning"  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  libraries,  collections,  and  reading-rooms,  as 
well  as  their  halls  of  sessions.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  has  been  noticed  under  other 
headings.  cScientific  societies  are  much  less  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain  or  the  U.  S. 

*i •      *• i _/• i:__:i__  i,_r i___.     i..    • 


are  several  flourishing  societies  directly  connected  with  the 
government,  the  most  important  being  in  each  case  that 
devoted  to  geography  and  statistics.  Among  the  leading 
societies  of  comparatively  modern  growth  in  the  U.  S.  are 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
elsewhere  noticed,  the  Oriental,  Geographical,  Philological' 
and  the  Social  Science  Association.  Pure  science  finds' 
however,  so  few  devotees  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  branches  of  research,  which  in  England  have  sepa- 
rate associations,  are  in  the  U.  S.  grouped  into  a  very  few 
and  by  no  means  active  bodies.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Society.  See  ACADEMY  and  SOCIETIES,  LITERARY  AXD 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
founded  in  1098,  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
ligious associations  connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Its  objects  are — (1)  To  promote  and  encourage  the  erection 
of  charity  schools  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales;  (2) 
to  disperse,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Bibles  and  religious 
tracts,  and  in  general  to  advance  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  good  of  mankind  by  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best 
methods  that  should  offer.  The  society  is  thus  at  once  an 


societies  must  not  be  construed  to  imply  too  much   as  the 
onnection  between  royalty  and  royal  societies  is  often 


remote. 


very 


The  most  ancient  among  the  learned  societies  of  Great 
tain  are  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (1662),  the  Anti- 
quarian  Society  (1707),  the  Society  of  Arts     1753),  the 
Royal  Academv  MTflSi..  th,  \t«,n,,i  /ITTOI   .._.   T .  " 


Icademy  (1763)   the  Medical  (1773),  the  Linnasan 
RoyaUnstitution  (1800),  besides  the  royal 
Dublin  (1731)  and  Edinburgh  (1783).     In  the 
nt  century  more  than  200  similar  associations,  having 
.ore  or  less  a  national  character,  have  been  incorporated 


1   Knowledge  (1838),  the  Microscopical 
,  the  Chemical  (1841),  the  Philological  (1842)    the 
Phoneuc  (1843)   the  Ethnological  (1843),  the  &£&!& 
cal  Awooiauon  (1843),  the  Social  Science  Association  (1857 


is  about  £100,000. 

Soci'ety  Hill,  p.-v.,  Macon  co.,  Ala.     P.  1185. 

Society  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  16°  and  18°  S.,  and  between 
Ion.  148°  and  155°  W.,  consist  of  one  large  island,  Tahiti 
or  Otaheite,  and  a  number  of  small  isles,  comprising  alto- 
gether an  area  of  450  sq.  m.,  with  13,847  inhabitants.  The 
islands  are  mountainous.  In  the  centre  some  of  them  rise 
to  the  height  of  6000  or  8000  feet,  but  they  all  have  a  belt 
of  low  land  extending  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea,  and  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  climate  delicious. 
All  tropical  fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  and  European  fruits 
which  have  been  introduced  succeed  well.  The  inhabitants 
are  Malays;  most  of  them  arc  Christians.  They  form  an 
independent  state  under  the  French  protectorate. 

Socin'ians  and  Socinianism  are  the  historical  desig- 
nations of  the  advocates  and  doctrines  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly organized  system  of  anti-Trinitarianism  that  has 
ever  existed.  We  propose  to  present  in  this  article  a  sketch 
(o)  of  the  history  of  the  sect,  and  (o)  of  their  doctrines. 

I.  HISTORY. — The  Trinitarian  doctrine,  as  defined  in  the 
Nicene  and  Atbnnasian  creeds  (see  article  GOD),  has  been 


Reformation.  It  was  denied  by  the  early  obscure  Jewish- 
Christian  sect  of  the  Ebionites  and  by  some  sects  of  Gnos- 
tic origin.  The  negative  tendency  in  a  higher  form  was 
afterward  embodied  in  the  Arian  party,  which,  after  threat- 
ening to  obtain  control  of  the  general  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  the  imperial  government  during  the  middle  of 

IB  fourth  century,  was  finally  expelled  from  the  whole  em- 
pire by  Gratian  378,  and  confined  to  its  Gothic  and  Bur- 
gundian  adherents.  Afterward,  by  means  of  the  triumphs 
tl  Justinian  on  the  eastward  and  of  the  Franks  on  the 
westward  of  the  Alps,  these  nations  were  converted  to 
tnolic  Trinitarian  Christianity  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 

sntury.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  first  anti- 
Irinitanans  were  certain  individuals  who  appeared  at  dif- 
ferent points,  chiefly  among  the  German  Amibapti-ts. 
Among  these  were  Martin  Cellarius  (b.  in  Stuttgart  1499 
educated  at  Wittemberg,  at  first  a  disciple  and  coadjutor 
of  Luther,  d.  at  Bale  1564),  John  Denk  (d.  at  Bale  1528), 
Lewis  Hetzer  (at  first  a  fellow-laborer  of  Zwino-li,  executed 
>r  polygamy  at  Constance  1529),  and  John  Campamis 
(studied  at .Wittemberg,  and  d.  after  long  imprisonment  at 
.leves  1574).  One  of  them,  named  Spiritns,  supposed  by 
Dr.  Rees  to  have  been  Adam  Pastor,  a  Frisian  Anabaptist, 
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first  carried  Unitarian  doctrine  to  Poland  in  1546,  which 
afterward  became  the  seat  of  the  denomination.  Michael 
Servetus  (b.  in  Spain  1  jli'.l.  ami  educated  at  the  University 
of  Toulouse)  was  a  man  of  diversified  learning,  of  consid- 
erable talent,  and  of  restless  spirit.  He  resided  at  different 
times  nt  Hale,  Strasbourg,  Lyons,  and  Vicnnc.  In  1531,  at 
Stnisbourg.be  published  his  first  work,  1>>  Triititntix  KI-- 
rui-ifnin.  In  15.'i-,  at  Haguenau,  he  published  his  l)inl<>~ 
gnrum  tie  Triniinii ,  Lilirl  ilnn,  and  at  Vienna,  in  1553,  his 
ChrinHitiiiniiil  Ki'ttllHlin.  lie  WHS  then  imiirisuned  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  heresy.  Escaping,  no  went  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  burnt  in  October  of  the  same  year  as  a 
blasphemer  and  disturber  of  the  peace. 

In  Italy,  where  during  the  preceding  century  religious 
faith  had  been  generally  superseded  among  the  educated 
by  a  semi-pagan  humanism,  many  prominent  persons, 
affected  by  the  religious  excitement  of  the  Reformation, 
adopted  rationalistic  views.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
sixtcnth  century,  at  Vinccnza,  a  small  town  in  the  district 
of  Venice,  a  society  existed  consisting  of  persons  denying 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  related  doctrine.  It  was  dis- 
persed in  1546,  previous  to  which.it  is  said,  Bernard  Ochinua 
and  Lailius  Socinus  joined  it.  The  latter,  born  in  Siena  in 
1525,  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  but  devoted  his  life  and 
great  talents  to  theological  speculations.  Ho  has  been  cor- 
rectly designated  "  the  spiritual  father  of  Socinianism," 
while  his  nephew,  Faustus  Socinus,  was  "the  founder  of 
the  sect."  He  remained  ostensibly  a  member  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Zurich,  although  by  personal  influence, 
wide  correspondence,  and  extensive  journeys  disseminating 
his  opinions.  Ho  visited  Poland  in  1551,  and  again  in 
1558,  and  died  in  Zurich  in  1562.  His  nephew,  Faustus 
Socinus  (b.  1539,  and  d.  1604),  was  indoctrinated  by  his 
uncle,  settled  first  in  Bale,  was  called  into  Transylvania  to 
assist  Blandrata  in  his  controversy  with  Francis  David,  and 
settled  permanently  in  Poland  1579.  After  the  removal  of 
Spiritus  to  Poland  in  1546,  Francis  Lismanin,  a  Corsican 
monk  and  confessor  of  the  queen,  Bona  Sforza,  had  been 
converted  to  Unitarianism  m  1551.  He  was  soon  rein- 
forced by  Peter  Conczius  and  George  Blandrata,  a  native 
of  Piedmont,  and  through  the  influence  of  Lismanin  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  queen.  At  this  time  all  the  Prot- 
estant synods  held  in  Poland  embraced  promiscuously  the 
ministers  of  all  the  Reformed  societies,  whether  Lutheran, 
Calvinistic,  or  anti-Trinitarian.  In  1566  the  latter  were 
expelled  from  communion,  and  forced  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent ecclesiastical  organization.  The  Unitarian  Church 
thus  formed  comprised  persons  of  very  dissimilar  opinions. 
"  They  all  concurred  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Father,  but  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christ,  some  thought  him 
to  be  a  God  of  inferior  nature,  derived  from  the  Supreme 
Deity;  others  held  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  conceiving  him  to 
have  been  the  first  created  Spirit,  who  became  incarnate 
with  a  view  to  effecting  the  salvation  of  mankind  :  while  a 
third  party  believed  him  to  bo  a  human  being.  These  last 
were  divided  into  two  classes — the  one  believing  the  mir- 
aculous conception  of  Jesus;  the  other  considering  him  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Joseph  as  well  as  Mary."  Some  also 
held  that  although  a  man  only,  he  was  entitled  to  divine 
honors  since  his  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and 
assumption  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  while  others 
denied  this. 

From  the  advent  of  Faustus  Socinus  these  various  ele- 
ments were,  through  his  superior  genius,  wrought  into  a 
homogeneous  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  brought  into 
substantial  agreement  with  the  theological  views  of  his 
uncle  ;  and  ultimately  the  denomination  and  system  of  the- 
ology took  their  historical  designation  of  "  Socinian  "  from 
tlic-e  great  leaders,  but  during  their  earlier  history  they 
called  Pinczovians,  from  Pinczow,  the  place  of  their 
fust  settlement,  and  afterward  Racovians,  from  Racow,  a 
town  built  for  them  by  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  their  me- 
tropolis of  learning  and  influence.  They  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  converting  to 
their  views  many  of  the  Polish  nobility;  they  established 
colleges  which  attained  great  reputation,  attracting  multi- 
tudes of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  youth,  and  they 
produced  u  number  of  theological  speculators  and  polemics 
of  great  learning  and  ability,  whose  works  attained  a  vast 
circulation.  In  1563,  Blandrata  went  into  Transylvania 
to  attend  the  prince,  John  Sigismund  II.,  as  a  physician, 
where  he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  his  own  opinions 
Francis  David,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  Reformed 
churches.  These  together  secured  a  largo  following,  but 
the  prosperity  of  the  sect  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  bitter 
controversy  which  subsequently  arose  between  Blandrata 
and  David,  the  former  affirming,  and  the  latter  denying, 
that  divine  honors  are  to  be  paid  to  Christ.  David  was 
condemned  by  the  diet  held  at  Wci-ciiburg  in  1.079,  and 
died  in  prison  in  November  following.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle with  their  opponents  the  Booinians  were  suppressed 


in  Poland  in  1660.  Those  who  refused  to  renounce  their 
opi nicms  went  into  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Prussia,  and 
the  majority  into  Holland,  where  they  were  merged  with 
tlie  Menuonites  and  low  Artninians.  A  few  churches  of  their 
order  yet  remain  in  Transylvania. 

A  tir-t  e:itecliism  was  written  by  George  Hchoimm  M. 
1591).  Faustus  Socinus  (d.  l'',(M)  left  another  incomplete. 
Valentine  Schmalz  and  Jerome  Moscorovius  produced  the 
l!<«'ni'iitu  (\itfctti«m,the  standard  of  the  Socinian  churches. 
It  appeared  in  Polish  in  1605,  and  was  published  in  Ger- 
man 1(108,  and  in  Latin  1609.  An  Knglish  edition,  pro- 
duced in  Amsterdam  Ifi52,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  the  same 
year  by  the  Knglish  Parliament.  It  was  again  translated 
and  published  in  Knglish  in  1818,  with  a  history  of  the 
Polish  Socinians  by  Dr.  Thomas  Rces.  After  their  expul- 
sion from  Poland,  Andrew  Wissowatius  and  other  learned 
men,  finding  refuge  in  Holland,  collected  their  more  im- 
portant writings  and  published  them  in  8  vols.  folio,  com- 
prising the  works  of  Socinus,  Crelius,  Schlichtingius,  and 
Wohogenius  ;  to  which  a  9th  vol.  has  been  added,  contain- 
ing the  writings  of  Przipcovius  and  Andrew  Wissowatius, 
and  a  10th  vol.,  containing  the  works  of  Brenius.  This 
collection  is  known  by  the  title  of  Sibliotheen  t'ratrum 

J'/J'iinirilnl. 

II.  THKIR  DOCTRINE.  1.  The  Scripluret. — They  admitthat 
a  supernatural  revelation  is  essential  as  a  means  to  effect  the 
salvation  of  men.  They  regard  Christianity  as  a  new  law, 
revealed  and  executed  by  Jesue  Christ.  This  revelation  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  especially  in  the  latter.  These  are  authentic,  sufficient, 
and  perspicuous.  Yet,  as  they  can  contain  no  elements  in- 
consistent with  reason,  they  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  reason  ;  which  rule  of  interpretation  in  their 
bands  led  practically  to  the  conclusion  that  although  con- 
taining a  divine  revelation,  and  virtually  infallible,  they 
contain  minor  errors. 

2.  Theology. — (1)  The  divine  unity  is  inconsistent  with 
personal  distinctions.     (2)  Free  self-determination  is  more 
fundamental  in  the  divine  nature  than   either  justice  or 
love.     (3)  By  the  act  of  creating  the  world,  God  has  volun- 
tarily limited  his  omnipresence  as  to  his  essence,  and  by 
creating  free  agents  he  has  voluntarily  limited  his  power 
and  his  knowledge,  because  free-will  is  self-determined, 
and  future  contingent  events  are  not  the  object  of  know- 
ledge.    (4)  "  There  is  no  such  justice  in  God  as  requires 
absolutely  and  inexorably  that  sin  be  punished.     There  is, 
indeed,  a  perpetual  and  constant  justice  in  God,  but  this 
is  nothing  but  his  moral  equity  and  rectitude,  by  virtue  of 
which  there  is  no  depravity  or  iniquity  in  any  of  his  works." 
(Socinus,  Praleet.  Theol.,  c.  16.)    Hence  he  can  pardon  any 
repentant  and  reforming  sinner  without  a  satisfaction  to 
justice.     (5)  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  impersonal  power  and 
efficacy  of  God. 

3.  Anthropology. — The   guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  not  im- 
puted.    Man    was    created    naturally   mortal,   and    since 
Adam  has  gradually  acquired  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
sin,  which  of  itself  does  not  involve  guilt.     Responsibility 
is  limited  by  ability.     Man,  animated  by  the  promises  of 
God,  is  able  to  turn  unto  God ;  and  when  he  does  so  turn 
and  believe,  God  seals  his  promises  more  and  more  on  his 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     (Kac.  Cat.,  sec.  5,  ch.  10.) 

4.  Chrittology  and  Soterioloyy. — (1)  Christ,  as  to  his  es- 
sential nature,  is  a  mere  man,  but  one  miraculously  gen- 
erated by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin.     Hence  he  was  from   birth  without  sin.     At  his 
baptism  he  was  supernaturally  sealed  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  qualified  and  endowed  with  authority  for  his  office  as 
Prophet,    Priest,   and  King.     He  was   also    taken    up    to 
heaven  and  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God,  and  instructed 
in  divine  things.     While  on  earth  he  revealed  the  will  of 
God  to  his  disciples  with  divine  authority.    After  his  death, 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  God,  endowed  with  the 
divine  attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  supreme 
dominion.     He  is  the  rightful  object  of  divine  worship  and 
of  invocation.     He  saves  his  people  as  Prophet  and  King, 
the  office  of  Priest  being  merged  in  the  other  two.    He  will 
judge  the  world  at  the  lost  day,  and  raise   believers  to 
share  in  his  own  glory.     (2)  As  God's  justice  demands  no 
satisfaction,  Christ's  death  saves  us  as  an  exhibition  of 
divine  love;  it  subdues  obduracy,  confirms  hope  by  scaling 
God's  promises ;  it  was  the  necessary  means  to  his  resur- 
rection, by  which  he  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light 
by  an  ocular  demonstration. 

5.  The  Church  and  Sncramtntt. — The  Church  they  de- 
fined as  the  company  of  those  who  believe  saving  doctrine. 
As  to  what  this  doctrine  is,  they  allowed,  within  the  limit 
of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  mission   of  Christ,   the 
largest  freedom  of  opinion.     Socinus  discarded  the  term 
"sacrament,"  and  held  that  the  Supper  was  the  only  sacred 
rite   which  Christ  intended  to   be  permanently  observed. 
The  authors  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  in  its  final  form 


So.-inus  (FA.-sTi-s  and  Lull's).     See  SOCINIASS  and 

I'MTllilAM-M. 

Sociology.    See  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  by  A.  L.  CuArix. 
Socopatoy,  tp.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.    P.  1267. 
Socor'ro,  town  of  New  Granada.  South  America   is  in 
a  fertile  and  densely-peopled  district,  and  is  well  built. 
P.  15,000. 

Socorro,   county  of  S.  W.   New   Mexico,   adjoimng 
Arizona,  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande    drained  by    h 
head-waters  of  Gila  River,  and  traversed  by  a  spur  of  t 
Sierra  Madre,  is  chiefly  barren,  but  has  some  fertile  valleys. 
Some  minerals  arc   found.     Sheep-raising   is   almost  the 
only  industry,  the  other  staples  being  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
and  wine  in  limited  quantities.   Cap.  Soeorro.   Area,ll,oOU 
sq.  m.     P.  6603. 

Socorro,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Socorro  co.,  New  Mex.,  on  the 
Rio  Grande.     P.  921. 

Socorro,  v.,  El  Paso  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
P.  627. 

Soc'otra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  12°  39'  N.,  Ion.  54°  1'  E.,  belongs 
to  the  imamat  of  Muscat.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  m.  1 
about  5000,  Arabs  and  negroes.  The  interior  of  the  island 
is  high,  mountainous,  and  mostly  unproductive,  but  the 
coast-land,  generally  from  2  to  4  miles  broad,  is  low,  level, 
and  fertile.  The  island  produces  good  tobacco  and  dates, 
and  the  best  aloes  known;  and  has  superior  sheep  and 
goats. 

Soc'rates,  son  of  Sophroniscus  and  Phainarete,  b.  at 
Athens  in  470  B.  c.  (or  469,  in  May  or  June),  drank  the 
cup  of  poison  399  B.  c.  (in  April  or  May  ?).  His  father 
was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  in  his  early  years  worked  at 
the  same  occupation.  A  draped  group  of  Graces  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis  at  the  time  of  Pau- 
eanias  is  said  to  have  been  his  work.  He  alludes  to  his 
mother  ( Theteletm)  as  a  midwife,  and  likens  to  her  art  his 
own  skill  in  drawing  out  ideas  by  conversation.  He  had  a 
brother  by  his  mother's  side  named  Patrocles.  In  his 
youth  he  learned  geometry  and  astronomy  and  practised 
gymnastics.  He  is  reported  by  Plato  (Pheedo)  as  having 
studied  the  work  of  Anaxagoras  on  Nature,  probably  under 
the  instruction  of  Archelaus,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  ; 
and  according  to  Xenophon  (Mem.  f.  and  IV.},  he  had  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  the  early  wise  men, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy.  His  master, 
Archelaus,  taught  not  only  physical  but  also  moral  specu- 
lations concerning  justice,  laws,  etc.  He  probably  mel 
Parmenides  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  mastered 
the  Eleatic  view  of  negative  dialectic  (which  proved  its 
theories  by  showing  up  the  contradictions  of  its  oppo- 
nents), and  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  docrines  of 
the  Sophists — possibly  may  have  received  direct  instruc- 
tion from  Prodicus.  It  is  said  that  having  early  lost  the 
patrimony  inherited  from  his  father,  the  wealthy  Crito  as- 
sisted him  in  his  education,  and  employed  Evenus  to  in- 
struct him  in  poetry,  Theodoras  in  geometry,  and  Damo 
in  music,  and  mat  the  celebrated  Aspasia  had  a  share  in 
his  culture.  He  married,  and  had  three  sons.  Xantippe 
his  wife,  has  come  down  in  history  as  the  typical  scold 
Socrates  is  represented  as  using  the  violence  of  her  temper 
as  a  means  of  cultivating  his  patience.  He  took  part  in 
three  military  campaigns  with  his  fellow-citizens — tha 
of  Potidiea  (432  B.  c.),  wherein  he  saved  the  life  of  the 
young  Alcibiades,  who  was  wounded;  that  of  Delium  (42- 
B.  c.),  in  which  he  saved  the  life  of  Xenophon,  and  himsel: 
received  assistance  against  his  Boeotian  pursuers  from 
Alcibiades  in  the  disastrous  retreat  which  followed,  am 
wherein  his  own  cool  bravery  was  conspicuously  mani 
fested ;  and  that  of  Amphipolis  (422  B.  c.).  He  prove< 
himself  to  have  an  extraordinary  capacity  to  endure  colt: 
heat,  and  fatigue.  He  walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice  an 
snow  of  Thrace  in  his  usual  clothing,  while  others  wer 
"•hid  in  furs.  By  this  time  he  had  become  noted  for  hi 
:r  mode  of  instruction  by  means  of  conversation 
which  he  held  with  people  of  all  classes  at  the  public  re 


attle-fields  of  Delium  amfAmphipolis  The  person,,!  ap- 
nce  of  Socrates  was  such  as  to  shock  tire  Athenian 
,,f  the  beautiful:  with  a  turned-up  nose  projecting 
yes,  bald  head,  thick  lips,  round  belly,  he  resembled  a  satyr 
V  Silenux-  he  wore  a  miserable  dress,  went  barefoot,  and 
vould  frequently  stand  still  in  sudden  fits  of  abstraction, 
oiling  his  eyes,  staring  on  vacancy.  Aristophanes  found 
n  him  the  choicest  subject  for  comedy.  Modern  historical 
riticism  has  justified  in  large  measure  the  poet,  and 
,,intcd  out  his  patriotic  desire  to  save  his  native  city  from 
he  decline  in  morals  and  political  ideas  which  he  saw  im- 
encliii"  from  the  prevalent  tendency  to  reflection  andscn- 

; ntalisra— the  cultivation  of  independent  subjectivity 

r  individualism  (the  right  of  private  opinion)  as  contra- 
istiii"iiisheil  from  implicit,  unreflecting  obedience  to  cus- 
oms  and  laws.     This  he  traced,  correctly  enough,  partly  to 
he  teachings  of  the  Sophists  or  private  teachers  of  culture, 
among  whom  Socrates  was  acknowledged  to  belong  by  his 
ontemporaries,  notwithstanding  his  radical  differences  from 
hem  in  doctrine.     In  common  with  Socrates,  the  Sophists 
ultivated  reflection— to  make  up  the  mind   on  internal 
icrsonal  grounds.     Dialectics  was  the  art  of  the  advocate 
ind  orator,  so  much  needed  before  the  courts  and  popular 
scmblies  of  Athens— the  art  to  make  the  worse  appear 
he  better  reason ;  an  art  which  could  be  applied  to  good 
purposes  or  to  bad  ones,  and  not  in  itself  a  corrupt  art. 
't  was  the  same  art  that  is  cultivated  in  the  debating  so- 
•ieties  and  "moot  courts"  of  young  lawyers  of  our  own 
ime.     Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  first  to  bring  thenamo 
'Sophist"  into  odium  as  a  perverted  species  of  philoso- 
phizing.    Aristophanes  condemned  equally  all  species  of 
ihilosophic   reflection.     Isocrates  calls  Plato   a  Sophist, 
ind  Aristotle  calls  Aristippus,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  a 
Sophist.     Socrates  laid  great  stress  on    the  fact  that  the 
Sophists  taught  for  pay — a  distinction  of  little  weight  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  exciting  the  democracy  against  them. 
The   Sophists   were  professional  teachers   of    the    higher 
order  of  culture  current  at  the  time,  and  only  the  wealthy 
id  aristocratic  could  afford  to  employ  them ;  hence  their 
—•I  was  an  aristocratic  art.     Alcibiades  and   Critias,  the 
former  an  aristocrat,  the  latter  a  tyrant,  did  not  do  honor 
to  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  They  evidently  were  attracted 
to  him  for  his  unrivalled  skill  in  dialectics,  his  power  to 
see  the  end  of  a  long  cross-examination,    his  ironical  af- 
fectation of  ignorance,  whereby  he  humiliated  his  oppo- 
nents when  they  were  convicted  of  their  inconsistency  and 
contradiction,  by  their  own  admissions.      They  came  to 
learn  the  Sophistic  culture  from  him,  and  not  his  moral  les- 
sons.    Socrates  was  selected  as  representative  of  his  pro- 
fession by  Aristophanes  because  of  the  notoriety  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  his  missionary  habit  of  practising 
his  art  among  all  classes  without  price.    In  The  Claude  it 
is  portrayed  as  teaching  a  vain  and  profitless  semblance  of 
wisdom,  corrupting  in  its  influence  upon  youth,  and  under- 
mining all  true  discipline  and  morality.      Thalcs,   Xen- 
ophanes,  and  Pythagoras  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  had  at- 
tempted to  disenthrall  the  reflective  intellect  of  theircountry- 
mcn  from  the  phase  of  religious  personification,  which  ex- 
plained everything  directly  by  personal  causes — the  deities 
of  polytheism.     From  these  there  descended  three  more 
or  less  distinct  lines  of  philosophy  :  (n)  From  Thales  the 
physical  philosophers,  who  attempted  to  find  the  elements 
out  of  which  the  totality  is  composed,  as  well  as  the  mov- 
ing principle  which  arranges  it.    They  explain  one  appear- 
ance by  another  form  of  it,  and  show  all  from  one.    These 
arc  the  Ionics,  the  Atomists,  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras. 
Oceanus,  Tethys,  Poseidon,  and  the  Styx  become  simply 
"  water,"  or  Zeus,  Hera,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  etc.,  become  air  or 
fire.    (b)  From  Xenophanes  come  the  Eleatics,  who  have 
recourse  to  an  abstract  principle  entirely  above  or  behind 
perception  —  the   One,    Pure    Being,  the   All.     (o)    From 
Pythagoras  come  the  Mystics,  who  interpret  the  religious 
mysteries  into  other  technique  in  part,  and  in  part  retain 
the   original   forms.     From   the   Eleatics   had   come  dia- 
lectics.    Zeno  taught  how  to  establish  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  the  One  or  Being  by  exhibiting  the  self-contradic- 
tion in  all  opposing  doctrines.    Dialectic,  accordingly,  had 
an  aggressive,  negative  force  (against  some  doctrine),  and 
a  positive  import  only  (through  the  principle  of  excluded 
middle)  as  it  established  one  doctrine  by  proving  its  con- 
trary untenable.     An  acquaintance  with  dialectic  came  to 
bo  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education.     The 
doctrines  of  Gorgias  the  Nihilist  present  for  us  the  best 
example  of  the  Sophistic  form  of  it,  as  derived  from  Elcatic 
sources.     But  the  Sophists  "were  equally  influenced  by  An- 
axagoras, whose  first  principle,  Reason  (roSs),  justified  the 
wholly  subjective  tendency  of  their  doctrine.     If  Reason 
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or  thought  is  the  only  substantial  thing,  then,  of  course, 
s;ii<I  Protagoras,  "  Truth  is  iclathc,  depending  upon  the 
point  nf  view  "I  the  individual,  and  111:111  is  the  measure 
(if  all  things — of  things  that  are.  tlmt  they  are;  and  of 
things  tlmt  :ire  not,  that  they  are  nut."  lint  this  principle 
is  ambiguous,  ami  sifter  (lie  lirst  Sophists  hail  sufficiently 
differentiated  this  phase  of  it.su  that  its  consequences  oould 
bo  plainly  perceived  in  the  sapping  of  all  fixed  principles 
of  ethics,  religion,  and  science,  rendering  all  conviction  im- 
possible and  the  justification  of  any  hascnc-s  practicable 
by  argument,  then  came  the  reaction  through  Socrates,  who 
discovered  a  (inn  ground  in  the  universal  and  necessary 
ideas  of  Reason  which  underlie  all  thought  as  its  logical 
condition.  These  ideas  are  objective  as  well  as  subjective, 
and  do  not  depend  upon  caprice  in  any  wise,  nor  can  they 
be  disposed  of  by  ratiocination,  for  all  other  principles  go 
down  in  the  dialectical  process,  but  these  alone  remain  linn. 
Hence,  the  Sophistical  stand-point — as  negative  and  partial, 
confounding  what  is  subjective  and  relative  with  what  is 
po-itivc  and  eternal  in  the  nature  of  things — is  set  aside 
for  the  more  comprehensive  insight  of  Socrates,  who  an- 
nounce- a  i -MII  ,-n  uetive  basis,  once  more,  from  which  human 
institutions,  morality,  conventionality,  law,  and  religion 
may  ho  defended  against  the  all-destroying  skepticism  of 
the  former.  Socrates  considered  physics  a  useless  anil  un- 
profitable investigation,  and  believed  that  the  study  of  man 
was  the  only  worthy  occupation.  But  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Anaxagoras  or  Archelaus,  and  having  the  external  sem- 
blance of  the  Sophistical  profession,  Aristophanes  made  no 
scruple  to  place  in  his  mouth  the  physical  doctrines  ex- 
pressly repudiated  by  him  :  "  Not  Zeus,  but  the  clouds 
rain  ;  you  never  saw  rain  without  clouds."  But,  Socrates, 
who  moves  the  clouds  ?  "  Ethereal  rotation."  "Ah!"  re- 
joins his  interlocutor,  "rotation?  That  had  escaped  me; 
so  Zeus  no  longer  exists,  but  Rotation  reigns  in  his  place!" 
Aristophanes  would  not  make  any  nice  distinctions  in  favor 
of  Socrates,  for  to  him  all  philosophizing  was  destructive 
of  the  old  traditions  and  naive  obedience  of  ethical  custom. 
Twenty-four  years  after  the  appearance  of  T/f  <'l«u>l*.  Mele- 
ttis,  a  poet,  seconded  by  Anytus,  an  influential  demagogue, 
and  Lycon,  an  orator,  hung  up  an  indictment  against  Soc- 
rate-  accusing  him  of  being  "  guilty  of  crime — first,  for  not 
unr-hipping  the  gods  whom  the  city  worships,  but  intro- 
ducing new  divinities  of  his  own  ;  next,  for  corrupting  the 
youth.  The  penalty  is  death."  Lycon  is  said  to  have  felt 
aggrieved  at  what  Socrates  had  said  of  the  orators  (see  his 
attack  on  orators  in  Plato's  Gorr/itu) :  Mcletua,  for  his 
treatment  of  the  poets;  Anytus,  a  rich  leather-dealer,  had 
been  driven  from  Athens  during  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  and 
as  Socrates  was  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the  Tyrants, 
and  especially  with  Critias,  the  most  detested  of  them  all 
(having  taught  him  when  a  young  man),  his  feeling  to- 
ward the  accused  may  be  explained.  Moreover,  a  son  of 
Anytus  had  become  interested  in  the  conversations  of  Soc- 
rates, and  the  latter  had  interceded  with  the  father  to  edu- 
cate his  son  for  something  better  than  a  leather-seller.  To 
produce  aspiration  for  a  career  above  the  family  vocation 
was  "  corrupting  the  youth."  Socrates  had  cross-examined 
with  his  dialectic  skill  and  bitter  irony  most  of  the  cele- 
brated statesmen,  orators,  poets,  Sophists,  and  artisans  of 
Athens.  None  had  forgotten  their  humiliation  at  his  hands ; 
a  few  had  sought  help  and  instruction  from  him  afterward, 
but  most  of  them  avoided  his  presence  and  desired  revenge. 
Very  many  of  these  wore  to  be  found  among  the  500  (557, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius)  judges  who  sat  at  his  trial. 
It  was  remembered  that  Socrates  had  opposed  the  popular 
will ;  when  president  of  the  Prytanes,  ho  had  refused  to 
put  to  vote  the  question  whether  the  ten  admirals  who  had 
neglected  the  burial  of  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  Arginu- 
'  mill  be  put  to  death,  as  demanded  by  the  angry  mul- 
titude, lie  would  not  sanction  what  ho  believed  to  be  un- 
just and  illegal :  a  violent  storm  had  prevented  the  recov- 
ery of  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  But  it  was  not  remembered 
that  he  had  opposed  equally  the  injustice  of  the  Thirty, 
haviag  commented  severely  on  their  ordinance  forbidding 
"  to  teach  the  art  of  words  " — i.  e.  such  as  ho  and  the  Soph- 
ists practised  —  an  ordinance  for  the  suppression  of  the 
higher  class  of  teachers.  Critias  and  Charicles  had  per- 
emptorily commanded  him  to  abstain  after  this  from  all 
c iinversation  with  youth.  Again,  he  alone  of  the  five  who 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Thirty  to  bring  back  Leon  to  suf- 
fer at.  their  hands,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  matter;  only 
their  o\  erthrow  saved  him  from  death  for  this.  In  his  de- 
fence before  his  judges  he  was  so  bold  and  free-spoken  that 
lie  produced  a  very  unfavorable  impression,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly adjudged  to  be  guilty,  by  a  small  majority.  Ac- 
cording to  custom,  lie  was  allowed  to  name  the  punishment 
lie  preferred  to  substitute  for  the  pcnaltv  of  Meletus ;  he 
ga\c  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  deserved  to  be  subsisted  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  public  expense  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  state,  but  upon  the  solicitation  of  his 


friends  agreed  to  auk  a  fine  of  thirty  minir.  This  haughti- 
iic--  -o  incensed  the  judges  that  they  voted  by  a  majority 
of  eighty  votes  for  his  death.  The  execution  was  del 
for  thirty  days,  until  the  return  of  the  sacred  ship  from 
I>elos.  Socrates  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
escape  fri  in  prison  ofVered  him  by  Crito,  thus  attesting  his 
lav,  abiding  character.  He  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  with 
perfect  composure  after  a  conversation  with  his  fri' ml- 
upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  being  assured  that  be 
wa<  merely  setting  out  upon  a  happy  journey,  and  that  by 
his  death  he  atte.-ted  the  stcadfa-tncss  of  his  convictions 
to  his  disciples,  and  thereby  accomplished  far  more  than 
by  living. 

As  to  the  best  authority  regarding  the  actual  teachings  of 
Socrates,  there  has  been  much  dispute,  lie  has  left  behind 
no  writings  of  his  own,  and  we  know  him  chiefly  through 
his  two  disciples,  Xenophon  and  I'lato.  It  is  suppo.-cd 
that  the  Mi  f>i<i,-<i/>iti<t  of  the  former  give  us  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  his  method  and  ethical  doctrines,  while  the 
ili'n/ni/iietof  the  latter  present  us  with  highly  idealized  por- 
traitures, and  offer  us  the  further-developed  doctrines  of 
Plato  through  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  Aristotle  test  i  lies 
that  to  Socrates  belongs  the  honor  of  the  invention  of  in- 
duction and  accurate  definition  of  terms.  His  dialectic  rests 
on  induction.  More  important  even  than  this  was  his 
practical  application  of  the  Delphian  precept,  "  Know  thy- 
self," as  the  condition  of  virtue.  Aristotle  (.We//.  Kih.) 
says  that  his  fundamental  idea  is  the  union  of  theoretical 
insight  and  practical  virtue.  That  virtue  is  a  knowing  is 
a  very  radical  statement,  and  altogether  incomprehensible 
unless  one  considers  its  relation  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
uttered.  Relieved  of  its  exaggeration,  perhaps  it  means 
only  that  self-consciousness  is  essential  to  responsible  ac- 
tion. It  expresses  the  transition  from  the  morality  of  cus- 
tom and  habit,  mere  conventional  use  and  wont,  to  morality 
as  conscious  right-conduct,  resting  on  reflection  and  moral 
principles.  In  this,  therefore,  Socrates  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant personage  in  the  ethical  history  of  the  race.  All  beyond 
him  lies  in  the  region  of  unsophisticated  use  and  wont,  or 
prescriptive  ethics,  like  that  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Ori- 
ental civilizations;  on  the  hither  side  the  chief  interest  is 
the  ever-widening  influence  of  the  individual  consciousness 
of  moral  necessity,  the  long  and  gradual  discipline  of  man- 
kind into  independent,  responsible  wills,  endowed  with 
"  rights  of  conscience."  In  the  ante-Socratic  principle  the 
individual  takes  the  impulse  of  his  volition  from  without — 
from  auspices  or  auguries,  nothing  being  undertaken  with- 
out them.  Individual  conscience  and  personal  decision 
date  from  the  epoch  of  Socrates,  and  their  growth  from 
that  time  is  the  progress  of  the  world-history.  The  new 
principle  in  its  appearance  with  Socrates  is  as  yet  unde- 
veloped, and  involved  with  much  that  is  foreign  to  it  and 
contradictory  of  it.  His  daemon  (iatfudi'toi>)  or  "  genius  "  is 
a  relic  of  the  old,  and  is  akin  to  those  immediate  stages  of 
psychical  life  which  we  know  under  the  names  somnambu- 
lism, dreaming,  premonition,  (what  is  genuine  in)  "animal 
magnetism,"  and  is  a  return  of  the  conscious  mind  to  its 
fostal  stage  of  existence,  to  instinct — the  transplanting,  as 
it  were,  of  the  augury  from  external  appearance  to  internal 
impression.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  related  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  principles,  and  as  such  formed  a  factor  of  what 
we  call  conscience.  There  is  no  individual  responsibility 
without  conscious  determination  of  the  will,  and  even  the 
perverse  action  of  the  conscious  will  is  higher  than  mere 
unconscious  action  :  a  wicked  man  is  a  higher  order  of 
being  and  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  than  a  good, 
obedient  ox  or  horse.  Socrates  seems  to  have  exaggerated 
this  view  so  far  as  to  make  all  virtue  to  be  correct  know- 
ledge, and  all  vice  to  be  ignorance,  thus  ignoring  the  will 
altogether.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  novelty  and  the  greatness  of  his  insight  into 
knowledge  as  a  factor  of  true  moral  action.  Nor,  if  we 
consider  the  ultimate  consequences  of  perfect  insight,  can 
we  regard  him  as  wrong  in  holding  that  ignorance  is  the 
occasion  of  all  wickedness,  although  we  insist  that  moral 
responsibility  implies  knowledge  of  the  right,  and  assert 
that  wickedness  is  perversity  of  will  in  the  face  of  better 
knowledge. 

The  panegyrics  pronounced  upon  the  character  of  Soe- 
rates  are  not  surpassed.  That  of  Alcibiades  in  Plato's  Sym- 
l>"«nnit  is  perhaps  the  finest — that  of  Xenophon  more  sober 
and  weighty  :  "  Knowing  him  to  be  such  a  man  as  I  have 
described — so  pious  toward  the  gods  as  never  to  undertake 
anything  without  first  consulting  them  ;  so  just  toward  men 
as  never  to  do  the  slightest  injury  to  any  one,  while  he  con- 
ferred the  greatest  benefits  on  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  ;  so  temperate  and  chaste  as  never  to  prefer  pleasure  to 
what  was  right ;  so  wise  as  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good 
and  evil,  nor  needing  the  aid  of  others  in  order  properly 
to  discriminate  between  them  ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon 
and  accurately  define  the  subjects  we  have  mentioned  ;  so 
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See  SOCRATES. 

Spanish  in  origin, 


,.,:/„  ,ir  M*a  meaning  «  barilla"  in  that  tongue; 
tier.  >',,,/".  chemically  \iitma  ;   Dutch,  «',»<  a.) 

iilV,,,.,,tlv  applied  in  strict  chcnnca    language  and 
in  ! „»,,„   pariancc.      In   the  former  ..signifies  a  t  the 


.....  ,„ 

0 


parac 
da;  anhvdrons  oxide  of  the  metal  SODIUM  (which 


Wliar  is  commercially  called  soda,  however, 


a 

i-  the  compound  formed  l>y  the  action  of  water  upon  the 
former.  ,-enerallv  designated,  even  by  chemists,  "hydrate 
at  Mdl  -  or  "  lodlc  hydrate,"  though  there  is  the  strongest 
r,"i-on  fur  believing  that  this  compound  contains  no  water, 
as  such.  (See  below.)  The  carbonates  of  toda  also  are 
dl'teii  culled  "  soda"  commercially. 

Aulii/dmu  soda  (in  precise  nomenclature,  dmodnim  mon- 
,,r;,l,  )'_It  is  formed  when  metallic  sodium  burns  in  dry 
air.  Karsten  prepared  it  also  by  mixing  and  heating  to- 
gether equal  equivalents  of  metallic  sodium  and  "  sodic 
hydrate  "  It  is  gray  in  color,  melts  at  incandescence,  and 
is  not  susceptible  of  electrolysis.  It  is  not  so  volatile  as 
the  "  hydrate."  Karsten  found  its  density  =  2.805,  its  true 
density  at  zero,  when  pure  and  homogeneous,  as  deduced 
from  its  molecular  volume  (see  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR), 
being  2.762. 

,V,,./;,.  1/,/,1,-ate  (NnjIIjO,)  or  Caustic  Soda  (properly 
,i;*n,i;ii,i>  ,iilii/i/i-iifffn  diojfide).  —  The  hydroxyl  school  of 
chemists  formulate  it  as  Na.OH,  a  compound,  hypotheti- 
cal/;/. of  sodium  and  hydroxyl  ;  or  sometimes  as  NaO.H, 
a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  "  natroxyl."  According  to 
older  views,  it  was  really  hydrate  of  soda  —  as  it  is  still, 
without  reason,  called  by  all  —  with  the  assumed  composi- 
tion NajO.HjO.  In  its  formation,  however,  from  soda  and 
water,  18  volumes  of  liquid  water  condense,  with  great 
heat-evolution,  to  15  volumes  —  a  fact  in  itself  conclusive 
against  the  presence  of  water,  a*  such  ;  moreover,  no  water 
can  be  expelled  by  heat  from  the  compound,  which,  when 
heated,  volatilizes  as  a  whole.  Whatever  view  be  taken, 
therefore,  of  its  constitution,  the  hydrogen  cannot  be  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  the  molecular  condition  that  it  has  in 
water.  Caustic  soda  is  prepared  commercially  from  the 
carbonate  by  the  action  of  lime.  Three  parts  of  crystal- 
lized carbonate  (sal-soda)  are  dissolved  in  five  times  as 
much  boiling  water,  and  one  part  of  quicklime,  slaked 
and  mixed  to  a  cream  with  three  parts  of  water,  is  gradu- 
ally added,  with  continued  ebullition.  The  caustic  solu- 
tion is  then  decanted  after  settling,  and  boiled  down  rapidly 
with  the  access  of  air.  From  the  residue  pure  caustic  soda 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  which  is  then  distilled  off; 
but  for  most  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  medical  uses 
the  residue  is  merely  molted  and  cast  into  sticks,  which  are 

Preserved  in  bottles.  Much  caustic  soda  is  also  made  by 
eating  or  boiling  together  the  Greenland  mineral  cryolite 
with  hydrate  of  lime.  "  Sodic  ht/drate  "  is  white,  opaque, 
crystalline,  melts  below  incandescence,  has  a  density  at 
zero  of  2.136  (Filhol,  2.13).  Caustic  soda  is  used  largely, 
in  the  form  of  solution  or  soda-ley,  for  making  soap.  The 
following  table,  from  Dalton,  is  a  very  valuable  one  : 


Density  of 
soda-ley. 

2.00.. 
1.85.. 
1.73.. 


Percentage  or 

Ojf, 

77.8 

63.6 

..53.8.. 


Boiling-point*, 
Fahrenheit. 


..600° 
..472° 


1.63 46.6 280° 

1.56 41.2 265° 

1.50 36.8 255° 

1.47 34.0 248° 

1.44 81.0 242° 

1.40 29.0 2:!.-,° 

1.46 26.0 228° 

1.32 23.0 224° 

1.29 19.0 220° 

1.23 16.0 217° 

1.18 13.0 214° 

1.12 9.0 213° 

l.Ofi 4.7 212° 

According  to  Dalton,  the  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda 
at  60°  F.  has  the  density  1.5,  boils  at  255°  F.,  and  contain 
36.8  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  soda.  This  corresponds  to  47.5 
per  cent,  of  caustic  soda,  or  the  "hydrate."  There  is  an- 
other table  of  densities  of  soda-leys  which  is  more  detailed 
than  Dalton's,  but  does  not  go  nearly  so  high,  by  TUnner- 
uinnn.  It  gives  throughout  a  little  less  soda  for  a  given 


i,,ai)  and  other  uses,  should  make  a  clear,  colorless  solution 
in  water  which  should  not  effervesce  with  a  dilute  add, 
when  neutralized  should  give  no  white  precipitate  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  or  chloride  of  barium,  and  should  have  no 
odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  moistened. 

Kilts  i,f  S'liln.— The  most  important  salts  or  compounds 
of  soda  are  the  wctatr.  l,nr«tr,  rarlmnnten,  hi/pmrhlarite,  hy- 
uiauluhite,  nitrate,  phosphates,  silicates,  sulphate,  sulphite, 
and  tungttate.  Acetate  of  ,SW«.— This  is  a  commercial 
article,  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  the  manufacturers  of 
wood-vine"ar  or  pyroligneous  acid.  Its  composition  is 
C^IeNajCU.fillzO.  Its  true  density  at  zero  is  1.424  (Buig- 
nct  1.42).  It  is  a  white  salt  in  prismatic  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water. 
Heat  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  carbonate.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  and  as  the  source  of  commercial  acetic 
acid  by  distilling  with  sulphuric  acid.  Ilnrttte*  of  Soda.— 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  BORAX  (which  see).  The 
composition  of  common  borax  crystals  is  NajO.ZBjOa.lOHiO 
(there  being  a  misprint  in  the  previous  statement  of  com- 
position). Carbonates  nf  Soda.— Of  these  there  are  two 
of  great  importance — the  neutral  or  normal  carbonate,  com- 
mercially sal-soda  or  "making  soda,"  and  the  bicarbonate, 
commercially  " cooking  soda."  Mil-soda  (NasO.CC^.lOHjO) 
crystallizes  in  splendid  large,  transparent  crystals,  which 

ire   monoclinic.     The  densities   indicate  three   modifica- 

ions,  of  which  the  dominant  one  is  1.467  (Buignet  1.463). 

This  salt  effloresces  in  the  air  very  rapidly,  falling  down 
contains    but 


are   monoclinic. 
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to   a   white  powder, 
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half   as    much 


water  as  before.  It  dissolves  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water.  On  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat  it  loses  all  water, 
and  becomes  dry  anhydrous  carbonate.  This  latter  is  a 
product  of  enormous  value  in  the  arts,  used  chiefly  in  the 
glass  and  soap  manufactures.  Cool-ing  fioda  (ditodiatn 
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dicarbonate,   Na2H2.C206).—  This  is   made  by 


exposing  the  last  compound  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  is  absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat  and 
separation  of  water.  It  is  sometimes  called  imda  ualirratim. 
Commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  a  white  granular 
powder,  which  requires  thirteen  times  its  weight  of  water 
for  solution.  It  is  of  very  large  consumption  in  medicine 
and  in  cookery.  Jfi/pochlorite  of  Soda,  or  Lalbaraque'a 
liquor,  used  as  a  disinfectant  (see  HrpociiLOROUs  ANHY- 
DRIDE); Hi/posulpnite  of  Soda  (see  SULPHUR,  ACIDS  OF); 
Nitrate  of  Soda  (see  NITRIC  ACID  and  NITRE)  ;  Phosphates 
of  Soda  (see  PHOSPHATES);  Silicates  of  Soda  (see  GLASS 
and  WATER-GLASS). 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber's  Salt  (sal  mimbile,  Na20.- 
SCMOHaO),  forms  large  transparent  monoclirric  crystals. 
The  writer  has  distinguished,  from  the  densities,  five  dis- 
tinct modifications,  the  lightest  having  at  zero  1.358  (Thom- 
son 1.35),  and  the  heaviest  1.528  (Filhol  1.52).  This  salt 
occurs  native  in  most  mineral  springs,  and  as  the  mineral 
species  mirnbtlite,  there  being  several  abundant  American 
localities.  It  is  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities,  in 
the  decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid  of  common  salt,  in  the 
process  of  making  soda  from  the  latter.  (See  SODA-ASH.) 
Glauber's  salt  is  highly  efflorescent,  falling  to  a  white  pow- 
der in  the  air,  and  in  time  losing  all  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation. It  dissolves  in  three  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and 
in  its  own  weight  of  boiling,  water.  It  has  a  remarkable 
propensity  to  form  supersaturated  solutions.  Glauber's  salt 
is  a  mild  saline  cathartic,  but  is  not  so  much  used  in  medi- 
cine at  the  present  day  as  formerly,  its  taste  being  some- 
what nauseous.  Sulphite  of  Soda  (see  SULPHUROUS  ACID 
and  SULPHITES);  Tungstate  of  Soda  (see  TuxnsTF.x). 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

Soda- Ash.  This  is  the  technical  and  commercial  name 
given  to  crude  soda,  as  first  produced  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  before  having  gone  through  any  refining  pro- 
cesses. In  former  times,  previous  to  the  invention  of  the 
process  of  Leblanc,  which  arose  out  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  the  only  source  of  the  alkali  soda  was  from 
the  ashes  of  marine  and  seashore  plants,  or  KELP  (which 
see).  The  trade  in  kelp  ceasing  during  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  the  committee  of  public  safety  called  upon 
French  chemists  to  find  some  new  source  of  soda,  all  the 
potrish  attainable  being  needed  for  gunpowder.  Hence, 
Lcblanc's  method  of  obtaining  it  from  common  salt  first 
arose.  This  consists  in  converting  the  salt  first  into  sul- 
phate by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  heating  this 
together  with  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  gives 
(theoretically)  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide 
of  calcium.  This  process  is  now  carried  on,  particularly  in 
England,  on  an  enormous  scale  in  many  large  chemical 
works,  all  the  soda  used  for  making  soap,  glass,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  products  indispensable  to  civilization  being 
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thus  procured.  To  render  the  details  of  the  process  intelli- 
gible would  rt-i|iiin'  much  space  and  many  cuts  "1  furnace- 
and  other  apparatus,  and  reference  mu>t  lie  made  lor  this 
to  the  standard  works  on  chemical  technology,  us,  I'or  ox- 
aiiiplf,  that  of  Richardson  und  Watt.-. 

The  crude  soda-ash,  sometimes  fulled  "  black  a-h,"  us  it 
leaves  tin-  fiiru:i'-c  is  a  very  complex  mixture  of  substances, 
containing  ciiietly,  however,  carbonate  of  soda,  caustic  soda 
(hyilrato),  carbon,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphide,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  oj-i/iiil/iliidc,  of  calcium.  It  is  treated 
with  hoi  water  or  steam  on  a  furnace-hearth  to  break  it 
up.  and  then  the  carbonate  is  leached  out  with  hot  water 
in  an  ingenious,  apparatus  contrived  to  accomplish  much 
work  with  little  water.  The  great  defect  of  I. el. lane's  sys- 
tem is  the  loss,  of  all  the  sulphuric  acid  or  of  the  sulphur  u.-ed 
in  making  it.  Jlencc,  other  methods  of  obtaining  carbonate 
of  soda  from  salt  have  been  much  sought  utter.  One  now 
being  experimented  with  largely,  and  said  to  be  in  success- 
ful operation  in  Kurope,  is  that  duo  originally  to  Dyar  and 
Hemming  of  decomposing  concentrated  brine  with  a  strong 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  engenders 
chloride  of  ammonium  and  nearly  insoluble  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  chloride  of  ammonium  is  readily  reconverti- 
blo  into  bicarbonate,  to  bo  used  over  again.  There  seems 
•  me  probability  that  this  may  soon  altogether  supersede 
l.ehlanc's  process,  but  the  details  of  manipulation  needed 
for  industrial  success  have  not  yet  been  made  public  in  re- 
liable form.  H.  WUHTZ. 

Soda-Water.    See  ABRATED  WATERS. 

So'ilinm  [Lot.  and  Oer.  Natrium],  one  of  the  elements 
of  matter,  a  very  important  and  remarkable  metallic  sub- 
stance of  which  anhydrous  soda  is  the  oxide.  Sodium  wus 
first  obtained  in  1807  by  H.  Davy  by  the  electrolysis  of 
caustic  soda  ("hydrate").  Its  occurrence  in  nature  is 
chiefly  as  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  in  the  ocean, 
and  as  a  constituent  of  soda-silicates,  chiefly  the  feldspars 
:!//,:/:•  and  o/i;/:,i-/ii»e,  on  the  land.  A  cubic  foot  of  ocean- 
water  contains  about  6-140  grains,  not  far  from  1  pound 
avoirdupois,  of  metallic  sodium,  and  a  cubical  tank  14  feet 
on  each  side  filled  with  sea-water  will  contain  more  than  1 
ton  of  this  alkali-metal.  A  cubic  foot  of  rock-salt  contains 
over  52  pounds  of  sodium,  and,  according  to  volumic  re- 
searches of  the  writer,  very  closely  half  its  bulk  of  that 
metal.  Sodium  is  a  metal  probably  more  abundant  in  its 
occurrence  than  iron,  and  probably  not  necessarily  much 
more  difficult  or  expensive  to  obtain  in  approximate  purity 
than  the  latter  metal,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  fewer  uses 
developed  for  it,  the  cost  of  sodium  is  thirty  or  forty  times 
that  of  the  purest  iron.  Sodium  is  one  of  the  elements 
most  essential  to  animal  life,  being  a  constituent  of  all 
blood.  It  is  also  found  in  the  vegetable  organisms  that 
dwell  in  the  ocean  and  along  its  coasts,  but  plants  dwelling 
on  land  above  the  sea-level  contain  potassium  more  abun- 
dantly than  sodium. 

J'rc/Hinttiun. — Davy's  original  method,  by  electrolysis, 
has  been  regarded,  so  long  as  an  electric  circuit  of  the  old 
voltaic  kind  had  to  be  resorted  to,  as  too  costly;  but  un- 
doubtedly, in  due  course  of  the  rapid  improvements  now 
going  on  in  the  conversion  of  heat  into  dynamic  electrolytic 
energy  by  means  of  the  magneto-electric  machine,  Davy's 
original  mode  of  obtaining  sodium  from  caustic  soda  will 
again  be  found  available  for  the  production  of  this  metal  on 
a  largo  scale  very  readily  and  economically;  and  as  it  is 
only  through  sodium  that  we  can  now  obtain  the  metals 
aluminum,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  that  are  destined  to 
be  of  so  great  importance,  much  of  the  future  of  human  art 
and  industry  depends  upon  the  improved  production  of 
sodium.  (iay-Lussae  and  Thdnard  first  prepared  sodium 
in  ijiiantity  by  the  action  of  metallic  iron  at  an  intense  heat 
on  fused  can- lie  soda,  but  the  method  now  in  use  is  that  of 
Brunner,  which  consists  in  distilling  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  the  transformation  being  essentially 
as  follows : 

NajCOs  +  Ca  =  Na  +  SCO  ; 

a  current  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  resulting,  which  sweeps 
along  with  it  the  metallic  sodium  in  vapor.  The  latter  is 
'. Icn-ed  by  passing  the  gases  through  a  thin,  flat  cast- 
iron  condenser  of  (peculiar  form,  which  becomes,  and  re- 
mains throughout,  hot  enough  to  prevent  the  metal  from 
solidifying  within  it.  and  thus  clogging  it  up.  It  is  so  con- 
trived also  that  a  sharp-pointed  iron  rod  may  be  driven  in 
through  it  into  the  retort  to  clear  it  out  when  in  danger  of 
choking  up  and  thus  leading  to  a  dangerous  explosion. 
I  he  sodium  trickles  out  of  the  condenser  in  melted  form, 
and  is  prevented  from  taking  lire  and  burning  in  the  air  by 
being  received  in  u  vessel  of  melted  parafline.  The  latter 
should  be  double,  each  part  having  a  close-fitting  lid  to  be 
applied  in  ease  the  paraffine  should  kindle.  The  temper- 
ature required  is  that  at  which  carbonate  of  soda  volati- 
lizes, so  that  a  very  voluminous  smoke  of  carbonate  of  soda 


is  ei  oh  eil  with  the  carbonic  oxide,  which  probably  contains 
also  some  can-lie  -'nl.i,  and  which  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult 

to  coerce.  SbdiQDI-WOrkl  mu-t  therefol-c  be  so  locate-!  that 
annoyance  will  not  arise  from  this,  and  must  be  provided 
with  powerful  ventilation.  This  also  gives  rise,  ofcour.-e, 
to  great  wa.-te  of  material.  Another  heavy  expense  of  the 
sodium-process  is  the  rapid  destruction  of  retorts.  The 
writer  has  found  it  most  advantageous  to  use  hori/.ontal 
cylindrical  retorts  made  of  thin  boiler  plate,  with  u  hipped 
joint.  These  are  jacketed  with  another  sheet  of  boiler 

! plate  clamped  closely  on,  which  is  readily  applied,  and  \~ 
argely  instrumental  in  protecting  the  lower  side  of  the  re- 
tort, where  exposed  most  to  the  tire,  from  being  rapidly 
burned  through.  This  jacket  is  readily  rencwcpl  when  itself 
burned  through,  and  by  turning  round  the  inner  retort  so 
as  tip  bring  fresh  surface-  next  the  fire,  and  by  renewing 
the  jacket,  retorts  may  be  made  to  stand  several  more  suc- 
cessive charges  than  when  unprotected.  Care  mu 
taken  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  are  free  from 
ni/;r,i  and  pkoiphatel,  which  energetically  attack  the  iron 
of  the  retort  and  perforate  it  from  the  inside.  Dcville  in- 
troduced the  admixture  of  powilered  chalk  with  the  . 
to  prevent  its  passing  into  liquid  fusion,  but  this  may  in- 
troduce silicates,  and  an  excess  of  coarsely-powdered  char- 
coal has  been  used  instead.  It  is  very  important  also  that 
the  fire  should  be  fed  in  some  way  which  will  not  check 
combustion  and  cool  the  retort  during  the  distillation  of 
the  sodium,  which  is  extremely  liable  to  lead  to  disaster. 
Gaseous fuel  or  a  pctrtiUiun-i-njun-  furnace  would  bo  emi- 
nently adaptable  to  this  art,  and  would  greatly  (promote 
economy,  of  time,  labor,  and  retorts. 

Sodium  is  a  brilliant  silver-white  metal,  of  the  softness 
of  wax  within  the  normal  range  of  temperatures,  but  be- 
coming somewhat  harder  at  20°  below  zero.  Its  color  is 
stated,  when  the  surface  is  chemically  clean  and  bright,  to 
have  a  tinge  of  rote-red,  brought  out  very  distinctly  by 
repeated  reflections.  Its  density  is  variable,  the  new  geo- 
metrical law  of  condensation  of  the  writer  (see  VOLUMES, 
MOLECULAR)  indicating  three  allotropes,  having  the  fol- 
lowing true  densities  at  zero : 

Experiment.         True  density  at  0°. 

Davy 9348  043 

Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard..  .97223 •>-.", 

Schroder,  at  4°  C 985    .9922 

The  exact  fusing-point  of -sodium  is  a  little  in  doubt, 
l.misen  finding  that  it  melts  at  204°  F.,  while  Regnault 
found  it  to  solidify  at  207.5°  F.  It  crystallizes  in  octahe- 
drons of  the  dimctric  or  tetragonal  system.  Its  vapor, 
unlike  that  of  potassium  (which  is  green),  is  colorless. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  und 
moisture  if  present,  forming  cither  anhydrous  oxide  (NajO) 
or  caustic  soda  (XajCMIj).  When  water  touches  it.  there 
is  an  intense  reaction,  with  evolution  of  II  gas,  and  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  compound,  or  hydrates  thereof.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  is  small,  the  heat  produced  is  so  high 
tnat  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  very  largo 
monochromatic  yellow  flame  and  most  intense  heat,  pro- 
ducing more  or  less  peroxide  of  sodium,  with  protoxide. 
In  oxygen  gas  it  burns  almost  entirely  to  peroxide  (NajOj). 
In  the  preservation  of  sodium  it  must  be  kept  immersed 
under  the  surface  of  some  liquid  which  is  free  from  oxy- 
gen, the  heavy  oils  of  coal-tar  being  better  for  this  pur- 
pose, apparently,  than  rectified  (petroleums,  which  seem  to 
absorb  oxygen  slowly  and  transmit  it  to  the  sodium,  which 
thus  becomes  soon  encrusted  with  a  product  not  yet  ex- 
amined. HKNRY  WURTZ. 

Sodium  Compounds,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  r,,«». 
tii-  «<:<l«  produces  effects  closely  resembling  caustic  potassa, 
but  it  is  little  used.  Sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate 
also  resemble  the  corresponding  potassium  salts,  but  are 
milder  in  their  effects.  They  are  much  used  as  simple  al- 
kalies in  digestive  derangements,  or  as  alkaline  washes  in 
skin  diseases.  Sodium  bibornte  (borax),  being  feebly  alka- 
line in  reaction,  has  something  of  the  same  effect  as  the 
carbonates.  It  is  mostly  used  locally,  in  solution,  as  a  weak 
alkaline  application  to  the  skin  or  a  mouth-wash.  A  crys- 
tal of  borax  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dis- 
solve is  an  excellent  means  of  temporarily  relieving  huski- 
ness  of  the  voice.  Sodium  acetate  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  potassium  salt.  Xodiinn  phosphate  is 
a  mild  saline  purge,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing 
little  taste,  Sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt)  is  an  active 
cathartic,  but  on  account  of  its  offensive  taste  has  been 
superseded  by  magnesium  sulphate.  Sodium  nitrate  is  a 
neutral  salt  without  striking  properties,  and  is  but  little 
used  in  medicine.  The  effects  of  the  nulphite  and  hyposul- 
phite are  spoken  of  under  the  heading  HTPOSULPHITKS 
(which  see).  Sodium  find  potassium  tartrate  is  described 
under  POTASSIUM  COMPOUNDS.  Sodium  chloride  (com- 
mon salt)  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  mostly  as  an 
emetic,  in  strong  solution  in  warm  water.  Solution  of 
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.«</.!  i<  a  powerful  and  valuable  antiseptic  and 
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disinfectant. 

Sodium,  Compounds  of.  Sodium,  like  other  mot  • 
al<  forma  ditVcrem  class,-  of  compound!  with  oxygen,  with 
sulphur,  with  the  hfttoMM,  with  mercury  to  ,i,«,,l<j,,i,,,  and 
with  other  metals  to  nlluy. 

ll:_  .,.  ,,nc,  the  compound  Na-.O,  has  already 
1,,.,.,,  described.  (SeeflOM.)  Another  is  the  peroxide  or 
,li,,xide  NftjOj.  This  is  lorn.cil  by  burning  sodium  in 
,, \vi-n'  but  "to"  obtain  it  free  from  XiijO  the  mass  must  be 
Ignited  In  oxygen  until  it  absorbs  no  more.  The  product 
i"  white  when' .-old,  and  yellow  when  hot.  If-Wfy  intro- 
duced into  water,  to  avoid  heating,  hydrates  may  be  ob- 
tained, whirl.  y  oe  erv.-talli/ed.  Its  density,  and  those 

of  its  crystalline  hydrate-,  appear  to  be  as  yet  unknown. 

ill  these  there  is  a  scries  the  only  one  of 
much  interest  being  the  lowest  one.  Na-jS.  This  forms 
large  octahedral  crystals  of  density  about  2.5. 

//„/„;,/  X<i/t*. — The  most  important  of  these  is  chloride 
of  ..odium,  common  salt.  [See  SALT.)  The  iodide,  bromide, 
fluoride,  and  cyanide  of  sodium  are  of  no  great  practical 
interest,  and  for  these  the  chemical  textbooks  must  be  con- 
sulted. 

>'<"/i'imi  Amaff/fim. — Pure  quicksilver  and  sodium,  when 
brought  together,  unite,  with  highly  explosive  violence,  to 
an  amalgam,  which  possesses  very  extraordinary  qualities. 
This  amalgam  has  assumed  much  interest  within  the  last 
twelve  years  by  reason  of  its  introduction  into  use,  by  the 
present  writer,  in  1S64,  as  an  agent  in  the  amalgamation 
of  the  precious  metals  in  their  ores,  and  their  extraction 
from  the  same;  the  adhesion  of  the  quicksilver  to  these 
metals  being  enormously  intensified  by  the  presence  of  a 
very  minute  amount  of  sodium,  and  the  quicksilver  itself 
being  prevented  from  breaking  up  into  minute  globules, 
which  are  difficult  to  recover  again  in  coherent  form. 
Quicksilver,  or  gold  or  silver  amalgam,  which  has  become 
already  broken  up  in  this  way  (or  "  floured,"  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed  by  the  miners  and  millmen),  is  also  caused 
to  coalesce  again  instantly  into  one  mass  by  the  addition 
of  a  minute  proportion  of  amalgam  of  sodium.  Similar 
discoveries  to  these  were  published  also  in  1865,  in  Eng- 
land, by  William  Crookes,  and  in  some  of  the  metallurgi- 
cal books  arc  now  attributed  to  that  chemist ;  but  it  is  mat- 
ter of  history  that  both  the  American  publication  and  the 
American  practical  application  antecedcd  those  in  England 
by  many  months.  The  preparation  of  the  sodium  amal- 
gam successfully  on  a  large  scale,  without  continual  and 
dangerous  explosions,  is  only  possible  by  the  method  in- 
vented by  the  writer,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  reference.  This  depends  upon  a  very  simple  device,  that 
of  forming  first  a  poorer  pasty  amalgam  by  melting  up  a 
rich  sodium-amalgam  with  some  additional  quicksilver,  to 
which  the  sodium  is  then  added  in  lumps  the  size  of  half 
an  egg.  Each  lump  suddenly  melts  down  upon  the  surface 
of  the  pasty  amalgam,  combining  therewith  with  a  great 
development  of  heat,  but  without  any  serious  explosion  or 
danger  of  any,  and  forming  a  thin  broad  cake  of  rich  amal- 
gam, which  is  very  hard,  and  has  about  the  composition 
HgsNa.  These  cakes  are  immediately  removed  with  tongs, 
and  thrown  into  a  kettle  to  be  melted  down  under  a  thin 
layer  of  paraffine.  As  the  heat  produced  raises  the  remain- 
ing pasty  amalgam  to  a  point  of  very  liquid  fusion,  and  to 
a  temperature  at  which  combination  with  sodium  would  be 
very  explosive,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until 
the  mass  has  cooled  again.  It  is  better,  therefore  (to  save 
time),  to  divide  the  mass  of  pasty  amalgam  operated  on 
into  a  number  of  portions  in  as  many  iron  pans.  Each  can 
be  then  successively  treated  with  sodium,  and  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  cooling  not  be  lost.  By  this  method  one  ope- 
rator, with  an  assistant,  has  often  made  several  hundred 
pounds  of  hard  amalgam  of  sodium  in  one  day  without  an 
explosion.  If  the  amalgam  is  to  be  preserved  or  trans- 
ported in  glass  bottles,  it  should  be  cast  into  quite  thin 
sheets  before  being  broken  up  for  bottling,  on  account  of 
its  great  weight,  and  the  bottles  should  be  thick  and  strong. 
Moisture  being  the  great  enemy  of  sodium-amalgam,  the 
bottles  should  be  tied  over  with  sheet  caoutchouc  or  thin 
rubber-cloth.  India-rubber  bags  have  been  much  and  suc- 
cessfully used  for  containing  sodium-amalgam,  as  being  less 
fragile  than  glass.  They  are  closed  by  tying  tightly  with 
wine.  Sodium-amalgam  is  largely  used  "in  chemical  lab- 
oratories as  a  reducing  agent.  It  is  so  powerful  in  this 


Sod'om,  a  city  of  ancient  Syria,  memorable  in  the 
earliest  records  o'f  the  Hebrews  for  its  connection  with 
Abraham  and  Lot,  and  its  miraculous  dotruction  by  a 
storm  of  brimstone  and  lire  (Gen.  xix.  21,  2j).  The  exact 
Mtuation  of  Sodom  and  its  allied  cities,  Gomorrah,  Admnh, 
/.eboim,  and  liehi  or  Zoiir,  has  been  for  2000  years  a  sub- 
ject of  endless  discussion,  the  usual  conclusion  having  been 
that  the  -cities  of  the  plain"  occupied  the  present  basin 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  accordingly  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  those  cities. 
But  many  modern  critics  have  pointed  out  that  the  text  of 
(icnesis  makes  no  such  statement,  the  Dead  Sea  not  being 
mentioned  in  that  connection.  Strong  geographical  evi- 
dence has  been  adduced  by  -Mr.  George  Grove  (in  Smith's 
lit:  I.  nf  IHIilc,  '.  i:)  to  show  that  the  AVWvic,  or  plain  of 
the  five  cities,  was  in  fact  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
where  ho  would  accordingly  place  the  site  of  Sodom  and 
the  allied  cities.  In  support  of  this  view  an  etymological 
coincidence  may  be  further  alleged,  that  the  plain  of  Smlom 
will  thus  bo  identical  with  the  region  elsewhere  referred  to 
in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  "vale  of  .SYrfrfim"  and  the  "plain 
of  Stiltfim,"  both  which  names  offer  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Sodom.  DC  Saulcy  identified  Sodom  with  a  spot  still 
called  l'n(liiin  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  his  views 
have  met  with  little  acceptance.  Robinson  places  Sodom 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  George 
Warington  (in  Journal  of  Sacred  Litirutnre,  Apr.,  1866) 
adduces  strong  reasons  for  translating  Sodom  "hollow," 
and  applying  it  to  the  entire  crevasse  of  which  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  are  but  a  part;  and  this 
view,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  etymological  resemblances 
above  noted,  is  perhaps  the  safest  conclusion. 

I'OHTEK   0. 
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way  that  it  will  precipitate  the  earthy  metals  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium  from  their  solutions.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  which  organic  compounds  are  to  be 
deoxidized  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  "  nascent  hydro- 
gen," ndinm-unalgMB  i<  employed. 

AUoy,  „/•  ,\v,,/;,,,,,.— Those  with  LEAH  have  been  mcn- 
;ioned  under  that  head.  The  most  interesting  alloy  is  the 
jMmoMMty  liquid  one  with  POTASSIUM  (which  see)'. 

HENRY  WUHTZ. 


Sodo'rus,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  300  ;  of  tp.  14jS. 

So'iliis,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     P.  906. 

Sixlns,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, and  on  Lake  Ontario  division  of  Rome  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  and  on  Sodus  Point  and  Southern 
R.  R.  P.  of  v.  516;  of  tp.  4631. 

Soerabay'a,or  Surabaya,  town  of  Java,  in  the  East 
Indies,  capital  of  a  Dutch  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  opposite  Madura,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kediri.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  contains  barracks,  magazines,  hospitals,  and 
other  military  establishments.  It  communicates  regularly 
with  Samarang,  Batavia,  and  other  places  by  steamboats, 
and  carries  on  an  important  trade,  exporting  annually  rice, 
coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cocoanuts  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $0,000,000,  and  importing  over  $3,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  goods.  Its  shipbuilding  is  also 
I  extensive.  P.  about  90.000,  of  whom  from  3000  to  4000 
are  Europeans,  the  rest  Javanese,  Arabs,  and  Chinese. 

Soerakar'ta,  or  Surakarta,  town  of  Java,  in  the 
East  Indies,  capital  of  a  Dutch  residency  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Solo,  is  connected  with  Samarang 
by  railway.  It  contains  a  magnificent  palaceof  the  native 
emperor,  who  lives  here  as  a  pensioned  rather  than  as  a 
tributary  prince;  the  Dutch  fortress  is  opposite  the  em- 
peror's palace.  The  trade  of  the  city,  especially  in  pepper, 
vanilla,  and  cacao,  has  increased  much  in  the  last  few 
years.  P.  about  50,000. 

Soest,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  but  has  since  much  decreased.  It  is 
still  a  handsome  town,  however,  surrounded  with  substan- 
tial walls,  containing  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  carrying  on  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  12,404. 

Sofa'la,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  20°  10'  N.,  sometimes  denotes 
the  whole  coast-region  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  comprising  several  Portuguese  settlements, 
such  as  Tete',  Inhambane,  Senna,  and  others.  The  city 
of  Sofala  is  a  most  miserable  place,  consisting  of  IS  mud 
huts,  situated  in  an  utterly  unhealthy  salt-swamp  ;  but  the 
surrounding  territory,  though  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  is 
very  fertile,  and  it  is  only  the  indolence,  cowardice,  and 
treachery  of  the  native  inhabitants  which  have  hitherto 
impeded  all  progress.  The  low  coast-land  swarms  with 
wild  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  lions. 

SoFtas,  The  [probably  from  the  Arab  an/ah, "  bench  "], 
generally,  ^all  persons  attached  to  the  mosques  in  any 


capacity  whatever,  but  more  especially  applied  to  the  stu- 
dents who  are  initiated  in  the  upper  branches  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  mosques,  and  who,  like  the  fellows  of  an 
English  university,  constitute  a  corporation  long  after  the 


completion  of  their  learned  pursuits.  Some  of  them  supply 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  imaums  and  mollabs,  but  the 
larger  part  of  them  hang  rather  loosely  on  society.  In 
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Mohammed*!  time  they  were  poor  men  who  slept    in   the 

m08qQefi  and  h;i'l  ;i  sheltei  ed  beiirh  outside:  hrm-e  the\ 
wriv  railed  "  rnt-n  --['  tin-  beneli."  At  present  they  form 
a  large  and  in  fluent  Sal  body  in  Bfobftmrnedao  society. 
Their  number  in  Constantinople  is  e-timated  at  from  111, (Hill 
to  20,000,  HIM!  (luring  (lit1  late  revolution  they  entirely  con- 
trolled the  mob.  \\hirh  they  excited  by  appealing  to  the 
slumbering  religious  fanaticism. 

Soiidia'na,  formerly  a  territory  of  Central  A-ia,  sep- 
arated .\,  from  Scythia  by  the  Jaxartes,  S.  from  liactria 
by  the  Oxus.  eoinpri.-e.I  nearly  tin-  -aine  regions  as  the 
present  Toorkistan,  the  city  "f  liokhara  still  hearing  the 
name  of  Stxj>L  Jt  was  oonqaored  by  tlie  Persians  under 
Cyrus  and  fell  after  tlie  death  of  Alexander  tlie  Ureat  to 
Syria  ;  it  was  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Toorkomans. 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  country  was  remarkable  for 
its  foiv.-t-  and  game,  but  the  historians  of  Alexander's 
campaigns,  who  speak  of  the  numerous  and  large  cities  of 
the  country,  seem  not  to  be  perfectly  reliable. 

Soglia'no  al  Ruhico'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Forli,  on  a  high  hill  near  the  source  of  the  torrent  Fiumi- 
ciini  or  Kubiroue.  about  1"  miles  from  Rimini.  This  town 
)'n>t  appears  in  history  as  a  rural  posses-ion  of  the  family 
ol  Sulla.  It  was  a  fief  of  the  Malatesta  house  for  many 
centuries,  and  is  now  a  more  than  usually  active  and 
thriving  town.  P.  6231). 

Sohar',  town  of  Oman,  Arabia,  on  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
tin-  a  pood  harbor,  some  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  silks,  and  considerable  trade  with  Persia,  though  it 
h.1)-  suffered  somewhat  by  the  rise  of  Muscat.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  defended  by  a  castle,  and  generally 
well  built.  P,  about  20,000. 

Sohn  (K.utL  Fi-:itniNAxi>),  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  10,  1805; 

tndied  painting  under  Schadow,  whom  ho  ac 
1826  to  Dusseldorf,  in  1SMO  to   Italy:  was  appointed  pro- 


studied  pointing  under  Sehadow,  whom  ho  accompanied  in 
1826  to  Dusseldorf,  in  IS.'JO  to  Italy:  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf  in  1838.  D.  at  Cologne 


-J,  1SC>7.  Among  his  most  celebrated  picture-  :;r< 
Itiuitliln  «>,<!  Armiilii  (IS:!?),  lH'inn  and  Ai-liron  (1833), 
Tin-  Judgment  of  Paris  and  Rumeo  and  Juliet  (1836), 
Titmto  and  the  Two  Leonoras  (1838),  besides  a  number  of 
portraits,  especially  of  women. 

Soigllies',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainan!,  on 
the  Senne.  has  large  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  import- 
ant quarries  in  its  vicinity.  P.  6769. 

Soils,  Chemistry  of.  See  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIS- 
TRY, by  S.  W.  JOHN-SOU,  A.  M. 

Soissons',  town  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  on 
the  Aisnc,  is  an  old  but  well-built  city,  with  manufactures 
of  cloth  and  hardware,  and  an  important  trade  in  grain. 
P.  111,404. 

Sokoto.    See  SACCATOO. 

Solana'cea;  [from  SOI.ANUM,  which  see],  a  natural 
order  of  gamopetalous  exogenous  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
often  containing  powerful  narcotic  principles.  Among  the 
poisonous  plants  of  the  order  are  belladonna,  henbane, 
mandrake,  stramonium,  and  tobacco.  Some,  however,  as 
generally  used,  are  not  poisonous:  such  as  the  true  potato, 
the  egg-plant,  and  the  tomato.  The  capsicums,  chillies, 
or  pod-peppers,  moreover,  are  not  poisonous,  but  very 
pungent  with  a  volatile  acridity.  Most  of  the  1600  species 
of  tlie  order  are  tropical.  In  affinity  the  order  is  between 
the  Serophnlariaccie  and  the  ('onvolvulacco?,  but  most  near- 
ly related  to  the  former,  which  might  be  regarded  as  an 
Irregular-flowered  division  of  it.  It  is  marked  by  having 
the  corolla  plaited  (or  rarely  imbricated)  in  the  bud;  sta- 
mens as  many  as  its  lobes,  and  alternate  with  them,  all 
perfect:  numerous  seeds,  small  and  mostly  terete  embryo, 
with  narrow  cotyledons,  in  copious  fleshy  albumen.  The 
juice  is  watery  and  mawkish  or  nauseous.  ASA  GRAY. 

Solan'der  (DANIEL  CHARLES),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S., 

b.  at  Xordland,  Sweden,  Feb.  28,  1736;  studied  at  Upsala 
under  Linmeus ;  graduated  in  medicine;  made  a  scientific 
and  botanical  tour  in  Russia;  visited  the  Canary  Islands 
on  a  Swedish  war-vessel;  settled  in  England  Oct.,  1760; 
was  soon  employed  at  the  British  Museum  in  drawing  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  collections;  was  appointed  assistant  in 
the  natural  history  department  176.'):  chosen  F.  R.  .S.  1764; 
prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  Krundcr  collection  of  fossils 
I7titi:  accompanied  sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  first  voyage 
of  dipt.  Cook  around  the  world  !  768-71,  and  was  appointed 
sub-librarian  at  the  Kritish  Museum  1773.  D.  at  London 
.May  111.  17*1!.  Author  of  botanical  papers  in  the  1'liiln- 
lopkical  Transaction*,  nnd  left  to  the  British  Museum 
numerous  unpublished  .\!SS.  embracing  his  botanical  re- 
searches It  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Solander  that  the  artificial  system  of  botanical  classifica- 
tion proposed  by  I.inuiciis  was  generally  adopted  by  Eng- 
lish naturalists,  and  he  rendered  important  assistance  to 


Kills  in  the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  The  Natural 
//,./,„,/  „/•  7,,,,/,/,,-tet  (1786). 

Solan  Goose.     See  QAXNI:T. 

Sol'anine  [Lilt,  milanum,  "  nightshade"],  a  natural  or- 
u'aiih-  alkaloid  found  in  various  species  of  the  genus  >'../<(- 
ntnn,  including  the  UM£  mffJUdUuk,  potato,  t'tttt-mwect, and 
others.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  alkaloids  ob- 
tained from  these  different  sources  are  exactly  the  same,  or 
only  nearly  related.  Solanine  is  a  solid  crystalline  sub- 
stance, readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  analyses  by  differ- 
ent chemists  have  yielded  dix-ordant  results,  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  varying,  for  example,  from  none  at  all 
(Uiti,  dunlin)  to  3.6  per  cent.  (.Wot'dWer).  The  latter 
makes  it  to  bo  C-.nll^-NO:.  It  is  very  poisonous,  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  before  death. 
This  symptom  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  cattle 
poisoned  by  eating  the  green  shoots  of  potatoes,  which 
contain  solanine  largely.  H.  WURTZ. 

Solano.     See  SIMOOM. 

Sula'no,  county  of  W.  California,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
Sacramento  River,  S.  by  Suisun  Bay.  and  traversed  by 
California  Pacific  R.  R.  The  surface  is  variegated  with 
plains,  valleys,  and  high  rounded  hills,  with  little  timber, 
and  an  abundance  of  marble  and  limestone' ;  it  is  one  of 
the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the  State.  Staples,  wheat, 
barley,  wine,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Suisun 
City.  Area,  about  800  sq.  m.  P.  16,871. 

St»l;i'num  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the 
order  Solanacece,  most  or  all  of  which  contain  the  poison- 
ous principle  solanine.  The  common  potato  and  the  egg- 
plant, however,  as  ordinarily  used,  are  not  poisonous,  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  traces  of  the  poisonous  principle 
exist  within  the  plants.  The  U.  S.  have  several  native 
species,  mostly  Southern.  There  are  a  great  many  tropical 
species,  some  of  them  of  great  use  in  local  therapeutics,  but 
none  are  extensively  employed  in  the  medical  practice  of 
civilized  lands  except  perhaps  the  .V.  ilnti-mmim,  or  bitter- 
sweet. Several  afford  edible  fruits,  that  of  the  egg-plant 
(S.  melongena)  being  the  most  important. 

Solar  Cycle.  See  CYCLE,  by  PRF.S.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

So'lar  Sys'tem.  The  solar  system  consists  of  the  sun, 
together  with  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors  which  re- 
volve around  it  as  the  centre  of  their  motions.  The  term 
"  planets  "  includes  bodies  of  three  distinct  classes  :  ( 1 )  the 
major  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune;  (2)  the  minor  planets,  or 
asteroids  (now  numbering  169),  revolving  between  the  or- 
bits of  Mars  and  Jupiter;  (3)  the  satellites,  or  secondary 
planets,  18  in  number,  of  which  the  earth  has  one,  Jupiter 
four,  Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and  Neptune  one.  The 
magnitude  of  Mercury,  the  smallest  of  the  major  planets,  is 
1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  largest  asteroid.  A 
general  view  of  the  planetary  elements  is  presented  in  the 
following  tables: 
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Elements  of  the  Moon. 

Mean  distance  from  the  earth  in  miles 23S.800 

Mean  sidereal  revolution  in  days 27..H2IK61 

Mean  synodieal  revolution  in  days 29.530389 

Mean  inclination  of  orbit 5°  8' 40" 

Mean  revolution  of  nodes  in  days 6793.391080 

Mean  revolution  of  apoi-ee  in  days 8232.57.W43 

Mean  eccentricity  of  orbit 0.054900708 

Mass  (earth's  as  1) ^>j- 

Diameter  in  miles 2160 

Density  (earth's  as  1). 0.556 


*  The  epoch  is  Jan.  0,  1850. 
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It  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  our  system 
to  remember  that  ft  cannon-ball  flying  outward  from  the 
sun  with  the  uniform  velocity  of  500  miles  per  hour  would 
not  reach  the  orbit  of  Neptune  in  less  than  630  years.  As 
to  the  place  occupied  bv  the  sun  and  its  attendant  orbs 
among  tho  fixed  stars,  it'is  sufficient  to  remark  that  Alpha 
r.nt.niri,  presumably  the  nearest  of  those  bodies,  is  7000 
times  more  remote  than  Neptune. 

Solar  System,  Origin  of  the. — It  has  been  inferred  from 
a  great  variety  of  facts  that  the  present  form  and  order  of 
our  planetary  system  are  the  result  of  a  progressive  deeelop- 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  cohesion, 
and  chemical  affinity.  The  planets  all  move  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  planes  of  their  orbits  are  nearly  coinci- 
dent. These  phenomena,  with  various  others  for  which 
gravitation  fails  to  account,  were  formerly  regarded  as  ulti- 
mate facts.  That  they  are  the  result,  however,  of  physical 
causes,  and  that  the  latter  are  a  legitimate  object  of  scien- 
tific research,  is  now  admitted  by  all  men  of  science.  La- 
place suggested  a  probable  explanation  in  his  celebrated 
nebular  hypothesis :  and  recently  Mr.  Proctor  has  proposed 
a  new  theory,  differing  in  some  essential  features  from  that 
of  the  author  of  the  Mecaniqne  celeste.  In  either  hypothe- 
sis, however,  tho  formation  of  cosmical  masses  was  a  pro- 
cess of  gradual  accretion.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  planet- 
ary nuclei,  the  ring  of  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter 
affords  undoubtedly  some  striking  indications.  The  dis- 
tance of  Flora,  the  innermost  of  the  group,  is  2.20 ;  that  of 
Hilda,  the  most  remote,  3.95.  The  interval  between  these 
extremes  includes  the  following  distances  at  which  the  pe- 
riods of  minor  planets  would  be  commensurable  with  thai 
of  Jupiter: 

(1)  3.27;  where  2  periods  would  be  equal  to  1  of  Jupiter. 
(2)2.25;       "     7      "  "        "        "          2 

(8)2.50;       "     3      "  "        "        "  1  " 

(4)2.95;       "     7      "  "        "        "          3  " 

(5)2.82;       "     5      "  "        "       "          2  " 

(6)  3.81 ;       "     8      "  "        "        "          5  " 

In  the  case  of  planetary  masses  at  intermediate  distances 
the  perturbations  by  Jupiter  would  be  distributed  aroum 
the  orbits.  In  other  words,  any  change  produced  in  a  par 
ticular  direction  at  one  time  would  be  counteracted  by  a 
similar  disturbance  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  orbit  at  an 
other.  The  case  is  different,  however,  when  the  periods  ar 
commensurable.  A  planetoid,  for  instance,  at  the  distan- 


planet,  for  an  indefinite  period,  must  occur  in  tho  sam 
parts  of  its  path.  Consequently,  its  orbit  would  becom 
more  and  more  eccentric,  until,  if  the  nebulous  ring  h:i 
considerable  density,  the  disturbed  matter  would  be  brough 
into  contact,  either  in  aphelion  or  perihelion,  with  masse 
having  somewhat  different  velocities.  The  planetary  111 
cleus  formed  in  this  manner  would  be  at  some  distance  froi 


he  primitive  orbit  of  the  particle  disturbed  A  gap  or 
o>m  in  the  asteroid  zone  would  thus  be  produced  at  the 
litance  "  5  Similar  reasoning  will  of  course  apply  to  any 
tiicr  diltanoe  at  which  the  period  of  an  asteroid  would 
avc  to  that  of  Jupiter  a  simple  relation  of  commensur- 
bilitv  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  actual  distribution 
i'lh,'.  mean  distances  sustains  the  conclusions  derived  from 
hvsii-al  ri.n.-idcrations. 

The  mean  interval  between  the  consecutive  orbits  of  the     . 
63  known  asteroids  is  0.0108.     The  widest  chasms  are  the 
ollowing:  8.321o_3.2210  =  0.1000 

(2)         2.2661—2.2029  =  0.0632 
3  2.52(15— 2.4726  =  0.0539 

4)  29779—2.9213  =  0.0566 

5)  28140—2.7807  =  0.0333 

6)  3.9505—3.5602  =  0.3903 

'he  least  of  these  gaps  is  three  times  greater  than  the  ave- 
a"e  interval  between  consecutive  orbits.  /'  u-ill  be  seen, 
inreorer,  that  those  distances  at  ic/nWi  the  periods  of  aster- 
idtwouldbe  commensurable  irith  that  of  Jupiter  full,  with- 
nt  exception,  in  those  widest  chasms.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
ndeed  that  a  few  minor  planets  may  yet  be  found  within 
he  zones  now  apparently  vacant:  but  the  irregularity  of 
IHtribution,  which  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
s  now  too  great  to  be  obliterated  by  future  discoveries, 
'his  clustering  tendency  may  be  further  illustrated  as  fol- 
ows-  Within  a  space  equal  in  breadth  to  the  first  gap, 
,nd  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  seventeen  minor  planets  are 
iimwn  to  exist.  Between  2.80  and  2.90,  the  interval  con- 
ainin"  the  distance  at  which  five  times  tho  period  of  a 
ilanet  would  be  equal  to  twice  that  of  Jupiter,  only  five 
lave  been  detected;  while  in  the  equal  space  immediately 
ntcrior— from  2.70  to  2.80— there  are  twenty-six.  Finally, 
(etween  2.45  and  2.55,  the  space  in  the  middle  of  which  an 
asteroid's  period  would  be  one-third  that  (if  Jupiter,  the 
number  of  known  minor  planets  is  four ;  while  in  the  equal 
space  interior  and  adjacent  there  are  twenty-five,  and  in 
that  exterior  twenty-three.  The  only  physical  explana- 
ion  of  which  these  remarkable  facts  appear  to  be  sus- 
ceptible is  that  derived  from  some  form  of  the  nebular 
lypothesis. 

It  has  been  shown,  moreover,  that  in  Saturn  s  rings  the 
great  division  is  situated  where  the  periods  of  discrete  par- 
'icles  revolving  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  third  law 
would  have  simple  relations  of  commensurability  with  tho 
four  inner  satellites.  The  matter,  therefore,  which  origin- 
ally occupied  this  part  of  the  annulus  would,  as  the  result 
>f  perturbations,  he  brought  into  contact  with  either  the 
exterior  or  interior  portions.  The  existence  of  the  wide 
and  permanent  division  of  tho  ring  is  thus  explained  in 
;he  same  manner  as  that  of  similar  gaps  in  the  zone  of 
asteroids.* 

The  instances  of  nearly  commensurable  periods  in  the 
Jovian  and  Saturnian  systems,  as  well  as  among  the  pri- 
mary planets,  are  well  known,  and  are  too  numerous  and 
remarkable  to  he  accidental  coincidences.  The  preceding 
facts  in  regard  to  Saturn's  rings  and  the  zone  of  minor 
planets  suggest  an  obvious  cause  for  the  formation  of  nu- 
clei where  their  periods  would  have  this  observed  relation 
to  that  of  the  disturbing  body.  As  these  nuclei  would  re- 
ceive accretions  of  matter  from  portions  of  space  both  in- 
terior and  exterior  to  their  respective  orbits,  their  distances 
from  the  central  body  during  their  planetary  growth  would 
not  be  liable  to  great  variation. 

The  rotation -periods  of  the  primary  planets  -were  re- 
garded until  recently  as  wholly  disconnected.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  "analogy"  between  these  periods  was  first 
announced  in  1849  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  This 
law  or-harmony  was  derived  from  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
Should  it,  therefore,  he  sustained  by  future  discover!. 
it  is  by  known  facts,  it  would  constitute  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  cosmogony  of  Laplace.  It  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:  Let  P  be  the  point  of  equal  attraction 
between  any  planet  and  the  one  next  interior ;  P'  that  be- 
tween the  same  and  the  one  next  exterior.  Let  also  1)  = 
the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  points  P  P'  from  the  orbit 
of  the  planet,  which  sum  we  shall  call  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere  of  the  planet's  attraction  ;  D'  =  the  diameter  of  any 
other  planet's  sphere  of  attraction  found  in  like  manner; 
then  it  will  be  found  that  the  SQUARK  -;/'  the  number  of  rota- 
tions made  by  a  planet  during  one  revolution  arotnnl  the  sun 
is  proportional  to  the  CUBE  of  the  diameter  of  its  sphere  of 
attraction.  Some  uncertainty  still  exists  in  regard  to  the 
masses  of  several  planets,  as  well  as  to  their  periods  of 
rotation.  The  exact  truth  of  the  above  law  cannot  there- 
fore be  affirmed.  It  agrees  too  closely,  however,  with  the 
known  elements  of  the  system  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  an 
accidental  coincidence. 

•See  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Eoy.  Astr.  Soc.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  100. 
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The  planets  exterior  to  tin-  zone  of  asteroids  may  be  re- 
garded as  forming  a  system  by  thcniseh  es,  tlirir  : 
being  little  iill'cctcd  l).v  tlic  comparatively  small  bodies 
within  .Inpitcr's  orbit.  A  discussion  of  tin-  mutual  pertur- 
bations of  these  major  planets  has  recently  developed  the 
following  harmonies:  I.  Tl>  nnn,,  ,,i"iin/i  of  Jupiter** 
liri-ilii-lion  /«  i:siii-tli/  nfii'il  /,i  tin'  mtan  nmllon  •//'  tin-  peri- 
Iti'Hnn  of  UronuH  ;  "ii'l  llii'  i,ien,i  /om/iVin/.  »  >./  //!.».-  /,.,•/ 
/!•//•<  I'/y/V/-  Ay  I'.fii'lli/  180°.  II.  7Vl<  ;»<-INI  motion  of  .//< - 
;n'/.  /•'«  m,i/r  on  Me  iiicari'il-/''  /il-no  of  lit-  /,/nni-liiri/  *i/*ti-m 
II  .  >'i'-fli/  ••iinn!  In  thnt  t,/'  Sntin-it  :  nun1  tin-  uK'ini  lonffthtdt* 

«f  ilii-Ki-  iinil,-*  differ  /•//  ••fii'-il/i  180°.  The  discoverer  of 
these  curious  relation!,  Sir.  .1.  X.  Stockwcll,  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  perihelion  of  Jupiter  may  differ  from  its 
i!ii':in  place  to  the  extent  of  21°  10',  and  that  of  Uranus  to 
thr  extent  of  47°  :'.:!':  and  therefore  the  longitudes  of  the 
]>erihelia  of  these  two  planets  can  differ  from  180°  to  the 
extent  of  71°  4.'!'.  The  nearest  approach  of  the  perihelia 
of  those  two  planets  is,  therefore.  HIS0  17'.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  longitudes  of  the  nodes  of  Jupiter  and  .Saturn,  on 
the  invariable  plane,  can  suffer  considerable  deviations 
from  their  mean  positions.  The  actual  position  of  Jupiter's 
node  may  differ  from  its  mean  place  to  the  extent  of  19° 
l!s'.  while  that  of  Saturn  may  deviate  from  its  mean  place 
t'.  tin-  extent  of  7°  7'.  It  therefore  follows  that  their  lon- 
gitudes on  the  invariable  plane  can  differ  from  180°  by 
only  26°  45'.  Their  nearest  possible  approach  is  153°  15', 
while  their  present  distance  apart  is  106°  27'." 

DANIEL  KIRKWOOD. 

Solar  Time.    See  DAY. 

Sol'der  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  *al!<ln,  «nl!darr,  to 
"unite,"  to  "consolidate"],  an  alloy  employed  to  unite 
pieces  of  metal  together  by  fusion  upon  the  proposeil  joint. 
There  are  many  solders,  each  designed  for  some  special 
use.  The  soft  solders  are  usually  of  lead  and  tin,  or  lead, 
tin.  and  bismuth:  the-e  melt  at  a  low  temperature. 
Li: AH.)  The  hard  solders  cannot  be.  melted  at  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  they  are  commonly  of  zine  and  copper. 

Sol'dier  [Fr.  and  Ger.  toldnt ;  Dutch,  tnldaet ;  Sp. 
xol'loilv  ,'  It.  soldttto\.  Webster  derives  the  word  from  the 
Lat.  uillduK,  a  piece  of  money,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  Bar- 
din  (Dirt.  de»  Armfeg,  etc.)  quotes  a  variety  of  forms  of 
the  word  from  mediivval  writers,  which  renders,  he  says, 
little  surprising  the  disagreement  of  etymologists  con- 
cerning its  root.  The  Gcr.  tnlil  ("  pay  "),  the  Latin  nodal!* 
("  companion  "),  the  Latin  noliftn-inn,  the  Low  Latin  soli- 
dntnH  ("  who  receives  a  stipend  "),  are  referred  to.  Caesar 
uses  the  word  tolilurinn  in  reference  to  a  kind  of  vassals  or 
retainers  in  Gaul  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
some  prince,  which  may  have  changed  into  tolidaritu  ("a 
man  juiid  or  receiving  pay  "),  though  the  Gauls  referred  to 
do  not  seem  to  have  served  for  pay. 

The  etymology  which  makes  the  soldier  soflnli*  ("com- 
panion") would  be  more  congenial  to  the  military  profes- 
sion than  that  which  ignores  all  but  the  mcrccnar}'  in  the 
word  by  which  ho  is  distinguished.  "  There  are,"  says 
Kousscau,  "  callings  (metiers)  so  noble  that  to  exercise  them 
for  money  is  to  show  one's  self  unworthy  of  belonging  to 
them;  such  is  that  of  the  soldier"  (homme  tie  guerre).  The 
word,  however,  has  not,  etymologically  even,  "a  stigmatic 
sense,  but  simply  a  distinctive  one— the  recipient  of  a 
regular  stipend  (daily,  monthly,  or  yearly  "wages") — as 
ili-tiuguishcd  from  those  professions  which  receive/ecu  for 
specific  services,  or  from  all  occupations  which  are  not 
salaried. 

"  The  military  profession  is  essentially  noble ;  for  there  is 
no  utility  more  just  and  more  universal  than  the  protection 
of  the  repose  anil  greatness  of  one's  country."  (Charron, 
quoted  liy  (Jen.  Ambert  in  \AsSoldat.)  "Notwithstanding 
what  moralist  philosophers  may  say,  the  profession  of  arms 
will  always  bo  ranked  above  all  others."  (Hallam,  ibid.) 
"  It  is  the  distinguished  profession,  because  its  risks,  its 
successes,  its  misfortunes  even,  conduct  to  greatness." 
(Montesquieu,  H,!tl.)  When,  says  Gen.  Ambert,  Michael 
Angelo  would  personify  Thought,  the  garb  he  chose  was 
that  of  a  mlilirr  (referring  to  the  statue  of  the  younger 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo,  Florence,  sometimes  styled  II  Pentiera). 

The  general  sense  of  the  word  soldier  as  now  used  is 
"one  who  is  engaged  in  military  service  as  officer  or  pri- 
vate; one  who  serves  in  the  army;  one  of  an  organized 
body  of  combatants."  (  \\' flitter.)  "Whoever  belonging 
to  the  military  service  of  the  state  receives  pay  is  a  sol- 
dier." (Scott's  Mitlt,,,-/,  Diet.)  This  latter  procrustean 
application  of  an  etymological  sense  which  barely  lurks 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  is  scarcely  tenable, 
even  in  a  purely  technical  sense.  Washington  served  the 
state  without  pay  ;  La  Fayette  and  the  Orleans  princes 
(see  also  the  article  on  I'.utis,  I>K.  COMTK) — true  soldiers  in 
every  legitimate  sense — held  commissions  and  served  in 


our  armies  without  pay.  The  definition  of  Webster's  is  a 
far  Letter  rendering  of  the  primary  inntning.  In  a  more 
general  sense  we  may  menu  an  experienced  warrior,  or 
ne  who-c  aptitude-*,  tastes,  and  knowledge  are  emi- 
nently military,  even  though  he  may  never  have  «<,•/•*>/. 
In  the  "Articles  of  War"  and  U.  A'.  -I''"'//  A''7"/"'""f»  the 
word  is  exclusively  used  in  the  minor  scu-<-  of  an  in/inti-il 
man — a  y, ///-//.  soldier — as  distinguished  from  nf/'n-i  /•* 
(oovtJHIMlOfltfd  to  fun  nn  in  1 1  or  exert  authority ; — • .  </.  Art.  '2  : 
"It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  offiren  and  mifitiint 
diligently  to  attend  divine  service."  etc.:  and  Art.  20: 
"All  officer*  and  aoldirr*  who  have  rcrrii-"/  »«//  or  who 
have  been  duly  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  U.  8.,"  etc. 
etc.). 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  while  the  Baptist's  injunction, 
"lie  content  with  your  wa^es,"  to  *o/'//- *•*  who  came  to 
him  (a  perennially  appropriate  admonition),  would  imply 
that  while  even  in  his  day  the  idea  of  stipend,  salary,  or 
"wages"  was  associated  with  the  military  service,  the 
word  used  has  no  such  sense.  The  miles  of  the  Vulgate 
(whence  our  words  inilituitt,  wilitin,  military,  etc.)  •> 
to  the  legion  (tria-mi7?i'«),  and  the  original  Greek  tri-pai-ioin)? 
(from  crTpaTof,  an  "encampment,"  whence  we  have  "strat- 
egy," the  radical  sense  being  that  of  extension  or  spread 
ing  out)  means  one  who  belongs  to  an  army,  the  army 
being  thought  of  as  encamped.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Soldier,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monona  co.,  la.     1'.  193. 

Soldier,  tp.,  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.     P.  1430. 

Soldiers'  Homes  arc  institutions  of  a  permanent 
character  founded  by  government  for  the  benefit  of  men 
worn  out  or  disabled  in  the  military  service  of  their  coun- 
try. They  should  not  be  classed  among  charitable  insti- 
tutions, lierause  the  beneficiaries  have  ill  some  way  ren- 
dered an  equivalent  for  the  benefits  provided  for  them,  or 
have  contributed  to  their  maintenance,  and  no  others  can 
obtain  those  benefits.  These  homes  take  the  place,  for  the 
enlisted  soldier  who  has  served  faithfully,  of  the  provi- 
sion made  by  the  retired  list  for  commissioned  officers. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  founding  of  a  soldiers'  home  dates  from 
Mar.  3,  1851,  when  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved "to  found  a  military  asylum  for  the  relief  and 
support  of  invalid  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
the  U.  S."  For  years  before  this,  however,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  particularly  Major-Gen.  AVinfield  Scott, 
had  given  the  subject  attention,  and  had  made  special 
efforts  to  procure  the  needed  legislation.  Feb.  27,  1829.  a 
report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  military  affairs  in 
Congress  upon  the  subject  of  establishing  an  "  army  asy- 
lum fund,"  and  submitting  letters  from  the  major-general 
commanding,  and  other  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  con- 
taining an  expression  of  their  views  in  relation  thereto. 
In  Feb.,  1840,  Gen.  Robert  Anderson  (then  captain  and 
assistant  adjutant-general  U.  S.  army)  embodied  in  a  letter 
to  Hon.  John  Reynolds  his  views  upon  the  benefits  and 
advantages  which  would  follow  the  establishment  of  such 
an  institution,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  providing  for  one. 
This  letter  was  made  the  basis  of  a  report  dated  Jan.  7, 
1841,  by  the  military  committee,  submitting  a  bill  em- 
bracing the  measures  suggested  therein,  and  advising  the 
necessary  legislation  for  an  object  which  commended  itself 
"by  every  attribute  and  motive  of  patriotism,  benevolence, 
national  gratitude,  and  economy."  In  1844,  Gen.  Scott  gave 
the  subject  special  prominence  in  his  annual  report,  and 
upon  this  the  military  committee  ngain  reported  as  before. 
Reports  were  also  made  Mar.  5,  18-16,  and  Jan.  19,  1848, 
the  former  upon  a  memorial  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie  and  the  petition  of  the  officers  of 
the  2d  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  the  latter  upon  a  memorial  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  then  in  Mexico :  and  in  each  case 
the  committee  approved  the  bill  reported  Jan.  7, 1841.  In 
Feb.,  1848,  Gen.  Scott  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  war 
a  draft  for  $100,000  as  part  of  the  tribute  levied  by  him  on 
the  City  of  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of  the  army,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
credit  of  an  army  asylum.  Again,  in  Nov.,  1849,  in  an- 
other letter  he  says,  referring  to  the  same  matter :  "  The 
draft  was  made  payable  to  me,  and  in  order  to  place  the 
deposit  beyond  the  control  of  any  individual  functionary 
whatever  t  endorsed  it  'The  Bank  of  America  will  place 
the  within  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  army  asylum,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  Congress.'  The  funds  were  at  first 
turned  into  the  public  treasury,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
act  to  found  the  asylum,  were,  with  a  balance  of  818,791.19 
remaining  from  the  same  levy,  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution.  The  act  also  defines  the  class  of 
men  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  asylum — viz.  soldiers 
of  twenty  years'  service,  pensioners  (who  must  surrender 
their  pensions),  and  men  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  in 
the  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty.  It  designated  as  a 
board  of  commissioners,  cx-ojficio,  to  administer  the  affairs 


t,,r  "  military  asylum  ;"  to  reduce  the  soldier's  con- 
trii.utiun  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  month;  and  to  ex- 
t™,l  the  benefits  of  the  "home"  to  the  soldiers  of  the  war 

°f Temporary  asylums  were  established  in  1851  at  New 
Orleans,  La.',  Greenwood's  Island,  Miss.,  and  in  Washing- 
ton D.  C.  The  first  named  was  continued  only  about  one 
year  In  Mississippi  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  about  1 
acres  having  been  completed  early  in  1853,  it  was  occupied 
till  1855.  when  the  inmates  were  removed  to  a  branch  asy- 
lum at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  where  an  estate  of  about 
200  acres  had  been  purchased  early  in  185.3.  This 
in  turn  was  discontinued  in  185S,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  Mar.  3,  1857,  to  abolish  that 
branch  and  sell  the  property. 

The  principal  and  only  permanent  home  for  the 
regular  armv  was   established  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in "1851-52.    It  is  located  about : 3J  miles 
due  N.  from  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  original  purchase  of  land  was  256  acres.     To 
this  was  added  in  subsequent  years   up  to   1869 
about  16  acres,  and  in  1872  the  adjoining  estate  of 
'•  Harewood,"  containing  191  acres,  was  purchased 
from  W.  W.  Corcoran,  Esq.,  of  Washington.  A  por- 
tion of  these  spacious  grounds  is  cultivated  for  farm 
and  garden  produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  home 
inmates,  a  portion  in  orchards  and  flower-gardens, 
and  the  remainder  is  a  grand   park.     The  natural  topo- 
graphy of  the  ground  favors  the  construction  of  numer- 
ous extended  drives  winding  through   groves   of  shade 
and   ornamental   trees   of   every  native   and  foreign    va- 
riety, and  over  the  open  ground  commanding  fine  views 
of   the  city,   the   Potomac   River,   and   the   surrounding 
country  for  miles.     The  park  being  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday,  the  old  soldiers  derive  much  amusement 
from  watching  the  many  vehicles  constantly  passing  through 
their  home.   The  home  (building)  is  of  white  marble.    The 
original  building,  commenced  in  1852,  and  completed  in 
1857,  was  of   Norman  design,  151J  feet  long  by  57  feet 
wide,  with  a  clock-tower,  and  would  accommodate  150  in- 
mates, besides  affording  rooms  for  offices,  librarj',  mess- 
room,  etc.     An  additional  story  and  Mansard  roof,  con- 
structed since,  give  increased  accommodations  for  about 
400  inmates.     The  whole  number  of  inmates,  transientand 
permanent,  admitted  up  to  the  year  1876,  was  about  1800. 
A  neat  chapel,  built  of  red  stone,  was  completed  in  1871. 
Religious  worship,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  is  reg- 
ularly observed.     The  home  is  supplied  with  a  library  of 
about  3000  volumes,  and  with  newspapers  and  magazines, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.     In  1874  a  portrait-statue  in 
bronze,  ten  feet  high,  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  ex- 
ecuted by  Launt  Thompson  of  New  York,  was  erected  upon 
the  most  prominent  point  in  the  grounds.  In  1876  a  model 
hospital  was  completed,  not  only  for  the  sick,  but  as  an  in- 
firmary for  the  aged  and  helpless  inmates.     The  officers  of 
the  home  are  a  governor,  a  deputy  governor,  and  a  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  who,  with  a  medical  officer,  are  detailed 
from  the  army.      Inmates  receive  $1  per  month  pocket- 
money,  and  a  per  diem  for  any  labor  they  can  perform.    A 
small  monthly  stipend  is  allowed  to  some  beneficiaries, 
who,  having  families,  are  permitted  to  live  elsewhere  than 
at  the  homo. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  3,1865,  amend- 
ed by  an  act  approved  Mar.  21,  1866,  to  found  "the  Na- 
tional Asylum  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers"  —  whu-h 
name  was  changed  to  "Home"  by  act  approved  Jan.  23, 
1873 — soldiers' homes  have  been  established  near  Augusta, 
Me.,  Hampton,  Va.,  Dayton,  0.,  and  Milwaukee,  AVis.,  for 
the  benefit  of  volunteer  soldiers  disabled  by  wounds  or  dis- 
ease contracted  in  the  U.  S.  service  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  (1861-65).  The  volunteer  homes  are  under  the 


management  of  a  board  of  twelve  commissioners,  the  Pres- 
nt  of  the  U.  S.,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  U  S.  being  members  cx-officio,  and  nine  others 
elected  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress  for  a  term  of  six 
vc-»r<  who  must  be  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  residents  of 
States  Which  furnished  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  but  no  two  can  be  residents  of  the  same  Mate. 
The  revenue  fur  the  support  of  these  homes  was  at  first 
from  a  source  similar  to  that  for  the  regular  home,  but  is 
now  provided  by  annual  appropriations  in  Congress. 

The  principal  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  Eu- 
rope are  Chelsea  Hospital,  at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  London  ; 
Kilmainham  Hospital,  a  sister  institution  near  Dublin. 
Ireland;  the  115tel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris,  France,  noted 
as  the  locality  of  the  tomb  of  the  great  Napoleon  ;  and  an 
institution  of  the  same  name  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

0.  W.  LOXGAN. 

Sold  in',  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  earthenware,  and  tiles. 
P.  5489. 


which  it  properly  alone  belongs.  This  species  is  a  typical 
representative  of  the  family  Soleidae,  in  which  the  scales 
are  ctenoid,  the  vertical  fins  not  confluent,  the  pectorals  of 
both  sides  developed,  and  the  color  dark  brown  on  its 
upper  and  white  on  its  lower  side,  with  the  pectoral  fin 
blackish  at  its  end ;  it  generally  ranges  between  ten  and 


The  Common  Sole  of  Europe. 

twenty  inches  in  length,  and  between  one  and  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  although  the  latter  dimensions   are  rarely  at- 
tained.   It  is  found  along  almost  the  entire  coast  of  Europe, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  fishes;  the  llesh  is  white 
and  firm,  and  is  in  season  in  all  months  of  the  year  except  the 
spawning-time,  which  takes  place  toward  the  end  of  winter. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  on  the  English  coast  by  trawling.     A 
recent  attempt  has  been  made  (1875),  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Kidder   of  Boston,   under   the   superintendence   of    Prof. 
Baird,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  fisheries,  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Massachusetts  waters.     (2)  The  name  is  extended,  with 
a  qualifying  adjective,  to  related  species  on  the  British 
coast;  e.  ;/_the  Snlen  (Per/inn)  aurnntinca,  or  lemon  sole. 
(3)  Occasionally  it  is  used  for  the  Achlrit*  llnentiit  of  the 
Eastern  U.  S.,  the  nearest  American  ally  of  the  European 
species,  but  this  is  more  popularly  known  as  the  hog-choker, 
coverclip,  or  calico;   it  is  a  worthless  fish.     (4)  In  Cali- 
fornia it  is  applied  to  several  species  of  true  PleuronectMae 
— e.g.  Parnphryt  veluln,  Lepidnpsctla  umbroin,  Psettichllii/n 
mclnnosliclim,  and  Orthoptetta  tnrdiilif.     These   have   few 
characters  in  common,  and  belong  even  to  different  sub- 
families, Parophri/t  and  Lrpiilapnetln  being  Pleuronectinre, 
in  which  the  mouth  is  small;  Pselliclillujn,  one  of  the  Hip- 
poglossina?,  characterized  by  a  large  mouth  and  the  narrow 
lateral  insertion  of  the  ventrals ;  and  Orthopttlln,  a  genus 
of  Rhombinae,  distinguished  by  the  large  mouth  and  the 
insertion  of  the  ventrals  by  a  long  base  on  the  ridge  of  the 
abdomen.     They  are  not  much  esteemed.       TIIEO.  GILL. 
Solebury,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2791. 
Sol'ecism,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  syntax  or  of  the 
laws  of  thought,  was  derived  from  Soli  (SoAoi),  a  city  in 
Cilicia,  founded  by  colonists  from  Attica,  but  subsequently 
notorious   for  the  bad  and  utterly  corrupted   manner   in 
which  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek  language. 
Soledad,  tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.     P.  2fi5. 
Sole'idOE  [from  finlca,  the  Latin  name  of  the  typical 
form],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Heterosomata,  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  body,  which  has  been  likened 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.     The  body  is  oblong  or  elongated, 
and  nearly  equally  developed  above  and  below  the  lateral 
line ;  the  scales  are  small  (ctenoid  or  cycloid),  or  absent ; 
the  lateral  line  mostly  straight  (sometimes  double  or  triple) ; 
the  head  small,  and  with  a  rounded  projecting  snout,  and 
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more  or  less  hooked  upper  jaw  ;  the  CM--  are  approximated, 
and  the  upper  is  further  forward  than  the  loner  ;  the  oper- 
cula.  concealed  by  the  scales;  the  mouth  unsymmctrical, 
air!  rather  small  and  curved  ;  teeth  generally  confined  to 
the  blind  side  of  thejau-,  and  villiform  I  sometimes  want- 
ing): branchial  apertures  rc-tiictcd  above:  branchioMcgal 
; ;,  pically  seven  :  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  tins  typically 
sep. irate,  sometimes  confluent:  the  dorsal  commences  on 
the  snout,  the  anal  under  the  pectoral  fin  :  pectorals  small 
or  (in  some  genera )  absent:  ventrals  small  and  variously 
developed.  The  vertebra;  arc  very  numerous,  but  un- 
equally distributed,  in  the  typical  forms  the  abdominal 
or  rib-bearing  one-  being  only  eight  or  nine  in  number, 
and  the  caudal  about  forty.  The  family  i<  well  distin- 
guished by  the  physiognomy  from  the  Pleuroncctidie, 
especially  so  far  as  the  European  and  American  s| 
arc  concerned,  but  some  Australian  types  lessen  tli> 
tance  between  them.  Spe-ics  are  found  in  every  sea  except 
the  extreme  polar  ones,  but  are  most  abundant  in  the 
tropics:  about  100  have  been  distinguished.  The  mo-t 
notable  is  the  sole  ( .W«i  niti/iirin)  of  Europe.  Two  species 
arc  found  along  the  eastern  American  coast — Arhirim  liiit'- 
ntiis  and  /'/"'/'IN/'*  j,[(ri/itiHti — but  are  of  no  economical  im- 
porianee.  None  are  known  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
several  species  called  sole  at  San  Francisco  being  true 
Pleuronectida?.  (See  SOLE.)  THEODORK  GILL. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.    See  COVENANT, 

NATIONAL,  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  international 
politico-religious  agreement  figures  very  prominently  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  and  England  during  the  Puritan 
revolution.  It  was  drawn  up  in  1643.  It  agrees  in  spirit 
with  the  "National  Covenant"  of  1638,  but  has  a  wider 
scope,  extending  over  the  three  kingdoms,  while  the 
National  Covenant  was  purely  Scotch.  It  aims  at  a  com- 
plete uniformity  in  religion  throughout  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland  (which  was  an  impossibility,  as  the  result 
proved),  and  grew  out  of  the  intense  religious  ardor  of  an 
age  in  which  Church  and  State,  ecclesiastical  and  political  j 
interests,  were  blended.  It  consists  of  six  articles — pledg- 
ing the  subscribers  to  preserve  the  established  Presbyterian 
religion  in  Scotland,  to  extend  it  to  England  and  Ireland, 
to  put  down  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy,  and  im- 
morality, to  uphold  the  rights  of  Parliament  and  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  and  to  defend  every  member  of  the 
confederation.  The  first  article  is  the  most  important,  and 
reads  thus:  "We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen, 
citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  j 
of  all  sorts,  in  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  .  .  .  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high 
God,  do  swear:  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  con- 
stantly, through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavor,  in  our  several 
places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the  Reformed  Re- 
ligion in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  against  our  common  enemies; 
also  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  best  Reformed  churches;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  bring  the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms 
to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  Religion. 
Confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  government,  Directory 
of  Worship  and  Catechising,  that  we  and  our  posterity 
after  us  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us." 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant was  the  joint  application  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  to  the  Scotch 
Convention  of  Estates  and  the  General  Assembly,  then  in 
se.— ion  at  Edinburgh,  for  effectual  aid  in  the  war  against 
the  usurpations  of  Charles  I.  The  English  desired  a  civil 
league,  the  Scotch  a  religious  covenant,  having  been  used 
to  the  system  of  covenanting  from  the  days  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Both  schemes  were  combined,  and  the  religious 
feature  made  prominent.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  mod- 
erator of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  man  second  only 
to  Knux  in  the  esteem  of  the  Scotch  people,  drew  up  the 
document.  It  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Convention  of  States  Aug.  17,  1643. 
The  people  went  into  it  with  the  prrfrrr!,tum  iu:ienium 
<'••,!•, ni/a,  and  signed  it  with  eagerness  all  over  the  country, 
iV.'iu  city  to  city,  from  village  to  village,  from  parish  to 
pariah.  The  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  adopted 
and  solemnly  signed  the  Covenant  in  St.  Margaret's  church, 
under  the  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey,  .Sept.  25,  1643. 
The  adherents  of  Parliament  throughout  England  followed 
the  example,  notwithstanding  the  king's  prohibition.  The 
two  countries  entered  into  a  treaty  Nov.  211,  16C!,  by  which 
the  Scotch  promised,  on  the  basis  of  the  Covenant  thus 


ratified.  t'i  furnish  im  array  of  18,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and 
Illllll  dragoons,  fur  the  common  war  against  royal  unU  pre- 
latieal  tyranny  ;  Kngland  to  refund  the  expense*  after  the 
conclusion  'it  |>e:i'-c.  The  united  army  fought  and  con- 
quered iiinlcr  the  banner  of  thu  Covenant.  Hut  the  positive 
end  wai  nut  attained,  and  was  in  la-'t  unattainable.  No 
human  power  could  bring  England  and  S'-otland  undci  "in- 
system  of  doctrine.  g»\  ei  nment ,  and  worship.  I'reshytci  ian 
uniformity  was  a.*  impracticable  and  undesirable  as  EpiMO- 
pal  uniformity,  and  eould  only  be  coneeived  of  in  an  age 
wliidi  had  no  idea  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  Covenant  was  weakened  in  Kugland  by  the  dissen-i'>ns 
between  Presbyterians  and  Independents  and  thecstablish- 
nient  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Cromwell.  The  Scotch  still 
adhered  to  the  mi.iiarchy  and  favored  its  restoration.  With 
the  Restoration  the  Solemn  League  lost  its  signiticiincc,  and 
was  burnt  by  a  hangman  (1662).  Charles  II.  had  indeed 
twice  signed  it  and  sworn  to  it  in  exile — at  Spey  June  23, 
1650,  and  at  his  coronation  at  Scone  Jan.  I,  10.') I — but  he 
broke  his  oath  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne  in 
1662,  and  re-established  the  royal  supremacy  and  episco- 
pacy, not  only  in  England,  but  even  in  Scotland.  The 
Covenanters  or  Cameronians  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
Solemn  League,  and  fought  for  it  with  the  heroic  spirit  of 
martyrdom  through  all  those  troubled  times, 

"Whose  memory  rings  through  Scotland  to  this  hour." 

(See  the  relevant  chapters  in  the  general  histories  of 
Scotland  (Burton,  etc.)  and  England;  the  special  histories 
of  Puritanism  by  Neal,  Marsden,  etc. ;  the  histories  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  Cunningham,  Stephens,  Hethering- 
ton,etc. ;  also  Baillie's  Letter*  and  Journal*  (ed.  by  Laing) ; 
John  Stoughton,  The  Church  of  the  Civil  Wart,  i.  293,320; 
Masson,  Lifeof  John  Milton,  iii.  6-15.)  PHILIP  SCHAFP. 

So'Ienhofen  Beds,  a  famous  group  of  lithographic 
slates  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  found  at  Solenhofen  in  the 
Pappcnheim  district,  near  Eichstadt  in  Bavaria.  They 
not  only  afford  the  best  lithographic  stone,  but  they  are 
singularly  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils,  including  many 
insects,  several  saurian?,  seven  species  of  Fterodactylus,  and 
the  wonderful  bird  ARCH.SOPTERYX  (which  see). 

Solenocon'chtE  [Gr.  <ra^y,  "channel,"  and  nayw, 
"  shell  "  | ,  tin  il  1  usks  belonging  to  the  class  Gasteropoda,  sub- 
class Prosopocephala,  of  which  they  form  the  thirteenth 
order.  (See  CONCBOLOOY  and  GASTEROPODS.) 

Solenog'lypha  [from  Gr.  vnMjv,  "tube,"  and  y^fa. 
"notch"],  a  sub-order  of  ophidians,  including  venomous 
serpents.  The  superior  maxillary  bones  are  excessively 
abbreviated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  thereby  assume 
a  vertical  aspect,  and  are  thus  adapted  to  support  the 
venom-fangs ;  they  are  each  united  to  the  anterior  frontal 
at  its  upper  extremity  and  to  the  ectopterygoid  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  its  posterior  face  by  ginglymoid  articulations  ; 
the  fangs  (except  in  Cnnsia)  are  completely  tubular,  by 
reason  of  the  obliteration  of  all  external  trace  of  the  en- 
folded canal  and  the  complete  enclosure  of  the  poison- 
channels.  Other  characters  are  attributed  by  Cope,  but 
given  as  "not  universal" — t,  g.  the  tympanic  bones  are 
much  elongated,  and  thereby  entail  a  great  breadth  of  the 
head  behind,  and  the  contradistinction  between  it  and  the 
neck,  so  conspicuous  in  the  familiar  species;  a  deep  pit; 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  generally  erect  and  elliptical ; 
the  occipital  region  is  scaly.  The  sub-order  includes  the 
most  poisonous  and  dreaded  snakes,  at  least  of  America, 
for  some  equally  dangerous  in  Asia,  Australia,  and  Africa 
belong  to  the  sub-order  Proteroglypha.  By  Cope  four 
families  are  recognized— viz.  (1)  Crotalidic,  including 
the  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads;  (2)  Viperidae,  typi- 
fied by  the  vipers  of  Europe  and  Africa;  (3)  Causidoo 
and  (4)  Atractospidtc,  small  groups  represented  by  African 
snakes.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Solenos'torni  [from  Gr.  a<a\i<>,  "tube,"  and  m-d^a, 
"mouth  "],  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Lophobranchii,  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Syngnathi  by  the  development 
of  two  dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  of  which  has  simple  and 
the  posterior  articulated  rays,  as  well  as  by  the  existence 
of  ventral  fins.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Solenostom'idfe  [from  Solenoitomm — auAijc,  "tube," 
and  oroVa,  "  mouth  " — the  generic  name],  a  family  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Lophobranchii.  The  body  is  compressed  and 
has  a  short  tail ;  the  armature  is  developed  as  large  star- 
like  ossifications  covered  with  a  thin  SKin;  the  head  is 
produced  into  an  elongated  tube  forward;  the  mouth  is 
small,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  tube;  the  branchial 
apertures  are  very  narrow;  branchiostegal  rays  four  and 
very  fine ;  dorsal  fins  two,  on  elevated  bases,  the  anterior 
with  five  inarticulated  rays  ;  the  posterior  with  many  artic- 
ulated rays  ;  anal  fin  elongated,  also  on  an  elevated  base  ; 
caudal  fin  elongated;  pectoral  fins  well  developed;  ventral 
fins  arising  opposite  the  anterior  dorsal,  close  together,  and 
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rappoar  entirely."     These-  arc  most  developed  when  eg,. 
are  in  the  HUM,  und  some  are  about  halfan  inch  k.ng  and 
have  mamilliform  appendages. 


THEODORE  GILL. 


Solcsmcs',  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  man- 
ufactures calicoes,  handkerchiefs,  felt  hats,  and  earthen- 


»are.     P.  6000. 


llrl    vurv   nuii  in  n««  «  ,     _         , 

produces  more  corn  and  wine  than  demanded  for  home 
consumption.  Hearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  Manufactures  are  confined  to  iron 
goods,  glassware,  and  watches. 

Solenre  [Gcr.  Sulothurn],  an  old  town  of  Switzerland, 
capital  of  the  canton  of  Soleure,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Aar.  It  has  a  fine  cathe- 
dral, several  interesting  museums  and  collections,  and 
manufactures  of  linen,  tobacco,  and  watches.  P.  591o. 

Solfeggio.    See  SOLMIZATION. 

Solferi'no,  village  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Brescia,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  in  which  the  French 
and  Italians  utterly  defeated  the  Austrians  (June  24, 
1859). 

Sol'ger  (KARL  WILHBLM  FERDINAND),  b.  at  Schwcdt, 
Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  Nov.  28,  1780 ;  studied 
at  Hallo  and  Jena;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Berlin  in  1811.  D.  there  Oct.  20,  1819.  He  wrote  Er- 
win,  Vier  Oespriiclie  iiber  das  Sctiune  und  die  Kunst  (2  vols., 
1815),  and  I'hilosophische  Getpriiehe  (1817).  His  posthu- 
mous writings  and  letters  were  edited  by  Tieck  and  Rau- 
mer  (1826),  his  Vorleningen  fiber  jEsthetik  by  Heyse  (1829). 
In  1808  he  published  an  excellent  translation  of  Sophocles. 
His  treatises  on  beauty  and  art  may  bo  considered  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school. 

Soli.     See  CILICIA. 

Solic'itor  [Lat.  sollidtator],  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  corresponding  to  the  attorney  of  the  common- 
law  courts,  whose  function  is  to  bring  and  defend  suits 
therein  on  behalf  of  litigant  parties.  Until  very  recently 
the  solicitors  and  the  attorneys  were  distinct  branches  of 
the  legal  profession  in  England.  The  statute  of  23  and  24 
Viet.  ch.  127  (1860)  provided  for  the  admission  of  persons 
as  attorneys  and  solicitors  after  serving  a  specified  period 
of  clerkship  and  passing  an  examination,  but  no  one  could 
practise  in  the  courts  of  equity  until  he  had  been  enrolled 
as  a  solicitor.  The  recent  consolidation  of  all  the  higher 
courts  of  England  into  one  "  supreme  court  of  judicature" 
(1875)  has  produced  a  corresponding  amalgamation  or 
identification  of  these  two  professional  classes— the  attor- 
neys and  the  solicitors — into  one.  In  the  very  few  States 
of  this  country  where  a  separate  court  of  chancery  exists — 
as  in  New  Jersey — the  office  of  solicitor  is  retained,  al- 
though each  member  of  the  bar  may,  and  usually  does, 
become  an  attorney  of  the  law-courts,  a  solicitor  in  chan- 
ecrv,  and  a  counsellor  in  both.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  States  no  such  division  is  even  nominally  kept  up,  and 
the  lawyer  upon  his  admission  acquires  at  once  the  func- 
tions of  the  English  attorney,  solicitor,  and  barrister. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Solids  [Lat.  lolidui],  in  geometry,  magnitudes  having 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  in  contra 
distinction  to  surfaces,  which  have  only  two,  length  am 
breadth,  lines,  which  have  only  one,  length,  and  points 
which  have  none.  In  physics  that  state  of  matter  in  which 
the  attractive  force  of  the  molecules  is  greater  than  the  re 
pulsive,  in  contradistinction  to  that  in  which  the  two  foreei 
are  nearly  equal,  and  which  is  called  liquid,  and  that  in 
which  the  repulsive  is  greater  than  the  attractive,  ant 
which  is  called  f/aseous. 


Sol'idus  [Lat.  for  "solid"],  the  later  Latin  name  for 
he  Roman  "old  coin  called  aurcns.  Originally  worth  about 
S5  of  our  currency,  its  weight  and  value  gradually  declined, 
vhilc  aiirum  seems  to  have  become  cuprum,  until  the  French 
nl  or  sou,  one  of  its  representatives,  was  worth  less  than 
ne  cent  The  soldi  formerly  struck  in  Italy  were  also  his- 
orical  representatives  of  the  old  solidus.  (See  SOLDIKR.) 

So'lingcn,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  was  famous  for 
N  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  especially  sword- 
jl-iile<  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  has  maintained  its  rcpu- 
ation '  In  the  town  and  circle  8000  men  produce  1,000,000 
pairs  of  scissors,  2,000,000  dozen  knives,  and  500,000  sword- 
jl'idcs  annually,  which  are  sent  to  almost  every  market  in 
ho  world.  P.  "14,040. 

Soli'nus  (CAius  JULIUS),  surnamed  GRAMMATICUS,  lived 
n  the  latter  part  of  the  second  or  the  first  part  of  the  third 
ccnturv  and  wrote  a  work,  still  extant,  under  the  title  of 
PohihiHtor,  in  which  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world 
as  it  was  known  to  him,  accompanied  with  historical  no- 
tices and  remarks  on  the  origin,  habits,  religious  rites,  and 
social  condition  of  the  various  nations.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  and 


So'lis,  de  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  Spain, 
July  18,  IfilO  ;  was  educated  for  the  law  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca;  produced  at  the  age  of  seventeen  his  suc- 
cessful comedy,  Amor  y  Obligation,  which  revealed  such 
poetical  talent  as  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  Calde- 
ron  and  to  determine  his  vocation  for  literature  ;  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  count  of  Oropesa,  viceroy  of  Navarre, 
who  made  him  his  secretary  ;  obtained  a  lucrative  post,  in 
the  state  department  1642;  was  appointed  secretary  by 
Philip  IV.  about  1655,  and  historiographer  of  the  Indies 
1665  ;  wrote  a  celebrated  Hintorin  de  la  Conquista  de  Mex- 
ico (1682),  more  valuable  as  a  Spanish  classic  than  as  an 
American  history;  took  holy  orders  1666,  and  thenceforth 
wrote  chiefly  on  sacred  subjects.  D.  at  Madrid  Apr.  19, 
1686.  Among  his  comedies,  Triumfoe  de  Amor  y  Furtnna, 
El  Alcazar  del  Secreto,  La  Gitunilla  de  Madrid,  und  Un 
Bobo  hnce  Ciento  are  esteemed  masterpieces.  A  volume  of 
lyrics,  Varias  Poenias,  appeared  in  1682,  and  a  posthumous 
collection  of  fourteen  plays  in  1732,  and  a  volume  of  his 
letters  1737.  There  are  many  editions  of  his  Biliary,  which 
has  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  French  and  Italian  ver- 
sions, and  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Town- 
send  (London,  1724). 
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northern  coasts  of  Brazil  1507-08;  was  appointed  royal 
pilot  on  his  return  to  Spain  ;  was  sent  with  Pinzon  on  a 
new  voyage  of  exploration  in  South  America,  in  which  they 
reached  lat.  40°  S.  ;  was  deprived  of  his  post  and  thrown 
into  prison  1509,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  and  lawsuit 
with  Pinzon  ;  was  appointed  chief  pilot  on  the  death  of 
Vespucius,  and  in  1512  was  allowed  to  equip  at  private  ex- 
pense another  squadron,  with  which  he  discovered  the  Rio 
de  la  Plate,  and  returned  there  three  years  later,  when  he 
was  murdered  by  Indians  on  the  northern  bank  of  that 
river  (then  called  "  Rio  de  Solis  "),  near  Maldonado,  in  1516. 
Solitaire',  the  Pezopliapn  solitaria,  a  bird  formerly  in- 
habiting the  island  of  Rodriguez,  near  the  Mauritius.  When 
the  island  was  settled  by  the  French  Huguenots  in  1891  it 
was  found  abundantly.  It  was  something  larger  than  the 
turkey,  and  did  not  use  its  wings  for  flight.  It  was  a  slow 
runne'r,  and  defended  itself  with  its  wings  and  beak.  Its 
flesh  was  good.  A  rude  wood-cut,  a  description  by  Fran- 
cois le  Guat,  and  a  few  bones  are  all  that  remain  of  this 
bird.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  dodo 
family,  but  may  have  been  of  the  ostrich  tribe. 

Solitaire,  a  kind  of  puzzle,  consisting  of  a  disk  with 
thirty-three  hollows,  all  but  one  of  which  contain  a  single 
ball.  The  game  is  to  jump  over  and  remove  each  of  these 
balls,  going  over  only  one  ball  and  two  spaces  at  a  move, 
and  never  moving  diagonally,  until  only  one  ball  remains. 
The  game  is  to  be  played  by  a  single  person,  whence  the 
name.  There  is  also  a  game  called  solitaire,  which  is 
played  by  a  single  person  with  ordinary  playing-cards. 

Soller',  town  of  Majorca,  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor  and  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  oranges  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  P.  6990. 

Sol'ly  (EDWARD),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London,  England.  Oct. 
11,  1819  ;  educated  at  Berlin  ;  became  chemist  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  1838,  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution  1S41, 
and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Military  College  at  Ad- 
discombe  1845  ;  gave  especial  attention  to  the  applications 
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of  ihemistry  to  agriculture  and  technology;  is  author  of 
malv  scientific  memoirs  and  of  Jturtil  Chemtntry  (1843) 
and  SfctfaAiu  of  Cl<,  ,,,<\i,;,  (1S49). 

,  M.  ]>.,  b.  in  England  in  1S05;  became 
a  distinguished  l.,(t:d,>u  surge,, n;  ua.-  lecturer  on  practical 
anatomy  at  St.  'I'li.'inii-'-  11,,-pital  1833-39,  assistant  sur- 
geon of  "the  same  institution  Islii,  and  surgeon  Ix'iO:  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Hurge,,n- 
professor  of  human  anatomy  and  surgery  1M12,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  court  of  examiners  and  senior  vice-president 
ISI17-70.  M.  in  London  Sept.  21.  IS7I.  Author  of  The 
Jfiuiinii  llrniii,  !t*  l'iiii/i:/iirnti<>ti,  .">>/•«<  -lure,  Development,  etc. 
(is;;c,),  and  S&gical  Exptrincn  (1865). 

Solmiza'tion,  Solfeggio,  or  Solfaing  [Fr.  ».,/,»/'- 
nn/i',,1,  from  the  notes  ««/,  mi],  in  music,  the  art  of  giving 
to  cadi  of  the  seven  notes  of  the  scale  its  proper  sound  or 
relative  pitch.  The  acquiring  of  a  true  intonation  of  the 
scale,  first  by  regular  gradation  upward  and  downward, 
and  then  by  skips  from  one  degree  to  another,  is  an  object 
of  primary  importance  in  vocal  music.  To  facilitate  this, 
various  expedients  have  been  devised,  but  chiefly  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  several  sounds  with  articulate  utterances, 
such  as  the  numeral  words,  HH>  ,  fi<-<>,  tf/r^f,  etc.  Many  cen- 
turies ago  certain  syllables,  void  of  any  special  meaning, 
but  containing  the  several  vowel  sounds,  were  selected  for 
this  purpose,  and  have  since  come  into  general  use.  Their 
origin  is  referred  to  Guido,  a  monk  of  the  tenth  century, 
who  derived  them  from  the  initial  syllables  of  words  in  a 
popular  hymn.  (See  GAMUT.)  These  syllables,  originally 
si.x  in  number,  were  vl,  re,  mi,  fa,  tol,  In,  to  which  the  syl- 
lable «i  has  since  been  added  for  the  seventh  of  the  scale. 
In  the  course  of  time  objection  was  made  to  the  syllable 
iir,  on  the  ground  of  its  want  of  euphony  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  rejected  by  the  Italians,  who  substituted  for 
it  the  syllable  </o.  With  these  modifications  the  system  of 
Guido  is  received  in  the  schools  both  of  Italy  and  England, 
whence  it  has  come  into  use  in  the  V.  S.  and  other  parts 
of  America.  WILLIAM  STAI-NTO.N. 

Solmo'na  [.SWmo],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila 
degl'  Abruzzi,  in  the  plain  S.  W.  of  Chicti.  It  is  not  an  ill- 
built  town,  and  among  other  respectable  edifices  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Sulmo  was  one  of  the  towns  which  experienced 
the  terrible  vengeance  of  Sulla  for  having  taken  part  with 
Marius :  it  was  also  several  times  almost  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  but  again  rose  to  prosperity  under  the 
Normans.  The  bishop  of  Solmona  is  immediately  subject 
to  the  Holy  See.  P.  15,019. 

Solo'fra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Avellino,  pleas- 
antly situated  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  Apennines, 
about  12  miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Avellino.  Solofra 
is  remarkable  for  the  skill  of  its  goldsmiths,  and  especially 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  gold-leaf  produced  by  them.  The 
leather  manufactured  hero  is  also  of  a  superior  quality. 
Many  other  articles  are  made  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
exceptionally  intelligent  a.nd  industrious.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Subntium,  the  refugees  from  which  are  said  to 
have  founded  Solofra,  are  traceable  in  the  neighboring  flats 
of  the  Ogliara.  P.  5771. 

Sol'omon,  tp.,  Cloud  co.,  Kan.     P.  513. 

Solomon,  tp..  Saline  co.,  Kan.     P.  581. 

Solomon  [ShelSmfi,  SnlSmtiH,  Satomn,  Suleiman],  prob- 
ably the  last  son  of  David  and  second  child  of  Bathsneba, 
b.  1033,  called  by  the  father  Solomon,  "the  peaceful  one," 
in  token  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  or  his  own  peace  of 
miiul :  called  by  Nathan,  in  token  of  David's  forgiveness, 
Jedcdiah,  "  the  darling  of  the  Lord "  (in  which  to  the 
father's  name  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  added).  His  birth, 
name,  and  character  had  been  foretold  to  David.  His 
mother,  once  a  willing  adulteress,  was  crafty  and  ambitious. 
The  child  was  trained  by  Nathan  (Jehiel)  the  prophet- 
pricst  in  all  Hebrew  learning;  he  afterward  studied  the 
learning  of  other  nations.  David  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
Jiathsheba  that  Solomon  should  succeed  him,  and  he  openly 
proclaimed  him  king  when  Adonijah*tried  to  seize  the 
throne.  He  was  soon  after  formally  "established"  (1015). 
He  reigned  thirty-nine  years  and  six  months.  He  at  first 
pardoned  Adonijah,  but  soon  after  slew  him  and  Joab, 
banished  Abiathar,  and  severely  rebuked  his  own  mother, 
who  were  all  implicated  in  new  intrigues,  and  slew  Shimei, 
the  last  bitter  leader  of  Saul's  house.  He  began  his  reign 
humbly  and  wisely,  asking  God  for  wisdom,  which  was 
granted.  In  his  fourth  year  he  began  his  great  work,  the 
"  house  of  the  Lord."  David  had  planned  it  after  the 
tabernacle,  and  had  gathered  enormous  treasures  for  it.  In 
building,  Solomon  was  helped  by  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
with  timber  and  stone  from  Lebanon,  and  skilled  artisans. 
It  was  completed  in  seven  years,  and  its  dedication  was 
the  crowning  day  of  Jewish  history,  and  in  the  service 


Si.liunon  appears  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  nation.  He 
built  his  own  palace  from  his  seventh  to  his  twentieth 
year.  In  it  were  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  "  house  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon,"  the  tower  of  David,  around  which 
hung  many  golden  shields,  the  porch,  and  the  celebrated 

ivory  "thr, of   the   house  of    Mai  id."     He   peacefully 

eoiisnlidated  the  empire  which  bis  father  had  cnnijuered, 
and  recaptured,  fortified,  or  built  cities  or  stations  for  com- 
merce or  protection  at  strategic  points — the  towers  of  Leba- 
non, Hamath,  Mcgiddo.  (Ja/.n,  liethhoron,  liaalath,  and 
probably  Tadmor  aod  IJaalbce.  He  built  reservoirs,  aijue- 
doets.  many  wonderful  buildings,  and  laid  out  "paradi-e.-" 
and  gardens.  He  started  the  hitherto  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural Hebrews  on  the  new  road  of  commerce,  sending  ships 
to  "  Ophir,"  India,  and  Arabia  in  the  Kast  from  the  new- 
built  port  of  Ezion-gcber  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  from  Julia  and  Tyre  westward  to  "Tarshish," 
Spain,  and  England  (?).  He  reorganized  and  enlarged  the 
civil  service  of  David.  Many  kings  were  his  tributaries; 
untold  wealth  and  the  wonders  and  curiosities  of  many 
countries  flowed  into  or  through  the  land,  so  that  "silver 
was  nothing  accounted  of  in  his  day."  Everywhere  there 
were  signs  of  great  delight  and  prosperity.  Many  foreign- 
ers were  attracted  by  his  splendor  and  wisdom,  notably 
Balkis  (?),  the  queen  of  Sheba,  with  her  marvellous  retinue. 
His  harem  grew  to  number  1000  inmates,  and  thus  to  ac- 
cord with  Oriental  ideas  of  his  royal  magnificence.  Con- 
trary to  the  law  of  Moses,  ho  not  only  multiplied  wive.-, 
but  by  his  marriages  formed  alliances  with  many  heathen 
nations.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh  (Vaplirr-. 
Psuscnnes?).  In  his  old  age  his  "strange"  wives  led  him 
to  commit  or  permit  gross  and  vicious  idolatry.  He  al- 
lowed the  worship  in  sight  of  the  Lord's  house,  led  thereto 
by  his  "  liberal  "  views  and  motives  of  state  policy.  Before 
his  death,  Edom  and  Syria  revolted,  tribal  jealousies  arose 
in  Israel,  and  Jeroboam,  formerly  a  superintendent  of 
building,  began  to  plot  the  division  of  the  nation,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  alienation  of  the  people  coming 
through  the  intolerable  oppression  and  taxation  that  were 
necessary  to  meet  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  court.  He 
left  one  son,  Rehoboam,  who  succeeded  him,  and  from  whom 
ten  tribes  revolted.  Solomon  appears  as  a  person  of  fasci- 
nating beauty  and  grace,  impetuous,  generous,  sympa- 
thetic, and  at  first  humble;  of  fine  humor,  noble  intellect, 
endowed  with  the  prudence  of  his  father's  family  and  the 
almost  supernatural  sagacity  of  his  mother's  grandfather, 
Ahithophel;  a  man  of  broad  views,  a  far-sighted  states- 
man, most  learned  in  the  science  of  the  day  (from  his 
writings  the  rabbins  say  Aristotle  drew  all  his  philoso- 
phy (?),  and  in  the  East  he  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  master  of  all  magic).  He  was  an  organizer  of  splendid 
executive  powers,  a  great  builder  and  artist,  poet,  phi- 
losopher; and  had  from  the  Lord  pre-eminently  "an  un- 
derstanding heart  to  judge."  In  religion  he  was  first  de- 
vout, then  aesthetic,  then  formal,  then  indifferent,  then 
idolatrous.  He  was  in  later  life  guilty  of  great  oppression 
anil  a  growing  disregard  of  human  rights.  He  followed 
the  evil  example  of  David  in  the  matter  of  polygamy, 
thereby  destroying  family  sanctity  and  leading  the  people 
to  impurity;  above  all,  ho  forsook  Jehovah  and  followed 
strange  gods.  The  question  of  his  repentance  has  been 
greatly  discussed.  Against  it  is  urged  the  silence  of  the 
Bible  and  the  mere  philosophical  results  to  which  he  comes 
in  Ecclesiastes.  This  view  has  been  held  by  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  Gregory  the  Great,  Augustine,  and  the  Latin 
Fathers  generally.  For  it  is  urged,  Neh.  xiii.  26;  God's 
covenant  in  2  Sam.  vii.  14;  Ps.  lxx.xix.30  +  ;  the  final  teach- 
ings of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  typical  relation  he  bears  to 
the  Messiah.  This  view  is  favored  by  Ircnreus,  Hilary, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  the  Greek  Church  gener- 
ally. Solomon  appears  as  a  voluminous  author;  his  ex- 
tant writings  are  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.  ISAAC  RII.EY. 

Solomon  Ben  Gabirol,  a,  Jewish  philosopher  and 
poet,  b.  in  Malaga,  Spain,  about  1020;  lived  for  a  time  at 
>aragossa ;  wrote  a  Hebrew  hymn,  Ketlier  Mulkulli  ("  Crown 
of  Royalty"),  which  has  been  incorporated  into  the  Hebrew 
liturgy.  His  philosophical  works  were  written  in  Arabic, 
one  of  them,  the  tinnrce  of  Life,  being  cited  by  several 
Christian  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor appearing  as  Avicebron,  Avencebrol,  and  other  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Heb.  "  Ben  Gabirol  "  or  the  corresponding 
Arab.  "Aben  Gebiol."  D.  at  Valencia  (or,  according  to 
some,  at  Ocafia)  about  1075. 

Solomon  Ben  Isaac,  surnamed  YARKI  or  lAnnir, 
and  generally  known  under  the  name  of  RASIII,  an  abbre- 
viation of  RABIII  SHKI.OMOII  YITZ'HAKI,  b.  at  Troyes,  France, 
about  1040;  became  rabbi  at  the  synagogue,  and  d.  there 
July  13, 1105.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Talmud  and 
the  Bible  which  rank  very  high  in  Jewish  theology.  His 
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liitlv  known.     The  inhnbitants  are  ncgrillos,   and   very 

urage.    They  are  eMuubato. 

Solomon  Kapids,  tp..  Mitchell  Co.,  Kan.     1 
Solomon's  Seal,  a  popular  name  for  the  liliaceous 

herbs  of  the  genera  I>ul,j,,<,a.<tnm,  SmilMina,  and  J&rjnn- 
Thcy  are  found  in  both  continents,  and  there 

„,.  ,,,,kc  a  number  of  species,  some  common  to ,  E urope 


B  ,i  vigorous  self-consciousness.  But  the  Athenians  were 
feelin.'  depressed;  Megara  held  possession  of  Salamis,  and 
was  consefiuentlv  mistress  of  the  sea;  the  Athenians  were 
lik.-  captives  in  their  own  land,  and  in  deep  despondency 
had  renounced  their  own  coast-islands  Inflamed  by  So. 
Inn's  Inspiring  poetry,  they  conquered  Salamis  (cirea  604). 
This  wi-  a  turning-point  for  the  history  of  Greece.  From 
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and  frorth  America.  The  roots  are  popularly  esteemed  as 
a  vulnerary,  and  have  some  use  in  domestic  medicine.  Ine 
name  properly  belongs  only  to  the  species  of  Potygmatumj 
the  "seal"  is' the  circular  depressed  scar  left  on  the  root- 
stock  by  the  death  and  separation  annually  of  the  flower- 
ing stem. 

Solomon,  Song  of.    See  CANTICLE. 
Solomon's  Temple.   See  JERUSALEM,  by  REV.  HOW- 
ARD CROSBY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Solomon,  Wisdom  of.    See  WISDOM,  BOOK  OF. 
So'lon,  p.-v.,  Big  Grove  tp.,  Johnson  CO.,  la.,  on  Bur- 
lington Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.R. 

Solon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.  P.  1176. 
Solon,  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.  P.  911. 
Solon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  872. 
Solon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahoga  CO.,  0.  P.  899. 
So'lon,  the  son  of  Exekestides,  filled  the  ofiice  of  first 
archon  in  Athens  (01.  46,  3  ;  u.  c.  S94),  and  in  that  capacity 
established  there  the  constitution  framed  by  him.  This  is 
the  best-attested  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Solon,  for  which 
Plutarch  is  the  principal  authority.  Plutarch's  sources  of 
information  were  the  Alexandrian  grammarians,  especially 
Didymos  Chalkentcros,  the  most  copious  of  all  compilers, 
and  among  the  older  biographers  Hermippos:  most  im- 
portant of  all  are  the  fragments  of  Solonic  poems  which 
Plutarch  has  taken  up  literally  into  his  narrative.  The 
section  of  Aristotle's  Politico  (ii.  12)  which  treats  of  the 
legislation  of  Solon  is  a  compilation  of  later  date.  Solon 
is  the  noblest  representative  of  the  many-sidedness  which 
distinguished  the  Athenian  more  than  all  other  Hellenes. 
An  Eupatrid  by  birth,  he  engaged  also  in  trade  and  com- 
merce by  sea — a  combination  of  activities  usual  in  the 
Grecian  coast-cities,  especially  Korinth  and  Athens.  By 
this  means  it  was  possible  for  him,  after  finishing  all  exer- 
cises, as  well  in  music  and  poetry  as  in  gymnastics,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  entire  coast-world  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  was  a  time  of  fermentation  in  society  ;  Psam- 
metichos  had  opened  the  Nile-region  to  the  Greeks  (u.  c. 
666) ;  the  first  money  had  been  coined  in  JEgina;  naviga- 
tion took  all  at  once  a  gigantic  stride  forward ;  young  ad- 
venturers gained  in  a  few  years  great  riches,  and  those 
parts  of  the  communities  engaged  in  trade  took  form  as  a 
new  middle  class,  and  stood  defiantly  opposed  to  the  an- 
cient families;  property  in  land  was  outstripped  by  mova- 
ble capital ;  around  Athens  on  all  sides — in  Argos,  Korinth, 
Sikyon,  Megara — the  old  system  of  things  had  been  broken, 
the  ruling  families  had  been  overthrown,  and  through  the 
downfall  of  the  constitutions  single  tyrants  had  come  to 
power,  who  shone  by  their  riches,  employed  mercenary 
troops,  and  pursued  a  narrow  policy  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. In  this  revolutionary  time,  spite  of  all  splendor, 


The  reform  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  is  prob- 
ably connected  with  this  event,  for  in  earlier  time  Apollo 
was  merely  the  god  of  the  Ionian  nobility— a  patrician  god. 
It  was  therefore  a  real  advance  toward  unity  that  all  citi- 
zens now  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and  that  the  religious  dis- 
tinction between  lonians  and  non-Ionians  in  Attica  was 
set  aside.  Bv  this  means  also  Athens  was  connected  anew 
with  Delphi ;  and  after  freedom  had  been  established  within 
her  own  borders,  she  engaged,  under  the  leadership  of  Solon 
and  in  alliance  with  Sikyon,  in  the  "holy  war"  (circa  COO) 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Delphic  god. 

Solon  was  the  first  man  in  Athens :  he  was  at  liberty  to 
secure  for  himself  absolute  power  for  life,  but  it  was  his 
i  firm  resolve  to  accomplish  his  purpose  without  any  violation 
of  law.  As  recognized  mediator  between  all  parties,  and 
solely  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  his  impressive  words,  and 
his  pure  personality,  he  carried  out  the  most  important  re- 
forms, applying  them  to  the  evils  of  society  at  the  very 
root.  The  radical  evil  was  that  the  small  land-owners  were 
hopelessly  in  debt.  Owing  to  a  hard  debtor-law,  they  for- 
feited even  their  freedom  ;  a  wretched  proletariat  was  thus 
formed,  and  the  land  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  capitalists.  Solon  caused  Athens  to  alter  its 
standard  of  coinage  (probably  after  the  example  of  Korinth) 
by  adopting  also  for  silver  the  Euboean  gold-standard.  The 
result  was  a  lighter  drachma,  in  which  debts  could  be 
legally  paid,  so  that  the  poor  obtained  a  relief  of  27  per 
cent.  Other  measures  of  alleviation  were  also  introduced: 
the  debtor-laws  were  made  milder,  and  fixed  limits  set  to 
the  acquisition  of  large  estates  ;  and  the  surprisingly  great 
success  of  this  legislation  (Seisachtheia)  in  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  people  is  most  plainly  attested  by  the  glori- 
ous poem  of  Solon,  in  which  he  calls  Mother  Earth  to  wit- 
ness that  she  has  been  happily  freed  from  the  burden  of 
many  pawn-pillars  (which  were  set  up  in  the  ground  as 
tokens  of  alienated  lands).  Then  followed  the  great  po- 
litical reform — the  conversion  of  the  state,  ruled  by  fami- 
lies, into  a  timocracy.  Hero  also  it  is  probable  that  the 
way  had  been  led  by  Korinth,  the  city  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  their  regulation  by  which  the  citizens  were 
divided  into  property-classes.  But  the  measure  adopted 
was  not  movable  capital, 
in  land,  by  far  the  greate 

of  the  noble  families.  It  seemed  to  them,  therefore,  only 
a  new  guaranty  of  their  privileges  that  none  could  hold 
office  as  archons  except  the  members  of  the  first  class,  the 
Pcntakosiomedimni  (with  a  minimum  of  500  bushels  of 
barley  net  income,  corresponding  to  a  taxable  capital  of 
6000  drachma  or  one  talent),  while  the  citizens  of  the 
second  class,  the  knights,  with  300,  and  those  of  the  third 
(Zeugitae),  with  150  medimni  as  minimum  of  each  year's 
income,  had  access  to  the  council  and  to  the  remaining  offi- 
ces. The  mass  of  the  people,  the  Thetes,  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  three  classes,  could  not  become  members  of  the 
council  nor  fill  any  office,  but  took  part  in  the  public  as- 
semblies. No  one,  therefore,  was  excluded  from  public  life, 
and  even  the  meanest  helped  frame  the  laws  which  he  had 
to  obey.  The  prerogatives  of  the  first  class  were  also  no 
longer  dependent  upon  birth,  but  could  be  forfeited  by  a 
careless  domestic  economy,  and  won  by  others  through  in- 
dustry. The  love  for  agriculture  was  encouraged,  the  worth 
of  landed  property  was  increased,  and  even  commoners 
could  take  full  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs 


the  best  possessions  of  the  nation  were  endangered — namely, 
the  free  citizen  class  and  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
law.  For  this  reason  Solon  deemed  it  the  work  of  his  life 
to  give  his  native  city  the  benefit  of  all  progress  in  culture 
which  the  times  offered,  without  causing  her  to  break  with 
the  past  and  be  exposed  to  the  deplorable  evils  connected 
with  a  revolution.  A  written  criminal  code,  such  as  Drakon 
had  issued  (B.  c.  621),  was  not  able  to  supply  the  want;  a 
thorough,  peaceful  reform  of  the  state  was  needed,  which 
should  reconcile  the  differences  which  tore  the  communitiei 
asunder.  This  was  the  thought  of  Solon  :  like  all  best  re- 
formers, he  was,  to  use  Aristotle's  expression,  one  of  the 
"  middle  citizens"  (^eo-oi  iroAIroi),  who,  standing  outside  of 
and  above  parties,  are  alone  in  a  position  to  secure  the 
projH-r  adjustment  of  their  differences.  For  amoral  and 
political  renovation  of  the  state  was  needed  more  than  all 


rablo  capital,  but  the  net  proceeds  of  property 
far  the  greater  share  of  which  was  in  the  hands 


if  they  reached  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  seemed 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  culture  and  independent 
leisure.  The  rating-  of  the  citizens  was  not  done  with  a 
view  to  a  regular  assessment,  but  merel}'  served  as  a  stand- 
ard for  determining  what  each  could  do  for  his  native  city 
in  case  of  need.  The  council  of  400,  representing  the  three 
classes,  and  which,  changing  every  year,  administered  the 
current  business  of  government,  was  a  political  school  for 
the  citizens,  and  made  a  rupture  between  government  and 
people  impossible.  It  was  the  organ  of  contemporary 
progress,  while  the  Areopagus,  to  which  the  experienced 
men  of  affairs  were  advanced,  kept  a  conservative  check 
on  progress.  The  latter  body  could  at  discretion  exercise 
a  plenary  power  in  controlling  the  commonwealth  and  in 
interposing  to  prevent  any  dangerous  departure  from  cus- 
tom. In  law,  the  important  reform  was  carried  through 
that  the  archons  could  no  longer  render  final  decision  in 
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suits,  but  that  appeal  to  the  commonwealth  could  be  Tii;i<le 
in  every  case.  The  statutes  by  which  the  sacred,  public, 
and  private  law  was  administered  were  inscribed  on  three- 
itnd  four-sided  wooden  frames,  and  brought  to  the  notice 
of  all.  On  private  life  also  the  laws  took  a  firm  hold  :  they 
emancipated  the  citizen  from  the  fivmily ;  they  gave  to  the 
hc;ul  of  everv  hniiM'hold  the  free  disposal  of  his  acquired 
property  ;  they  allowed  the  claims  of  aged  parents  on  their 
children  for  maintenance  only  on  the  condition  that  they 
had  given  them  a  careful  education  ;  they  checked  the  lux- 
urious adornment  of  tombs  and  extravagant  display  in  the 
dirges  for  the  dead. 

In  all  his  reforms  Solon's  purpose  \vii-;  t>i  purify  the  pub- 
lic morals,  hani.sh  all  barbarous  influences,  and  brin;;  to 
perfection  whatever  was  peculiarly  Hellenic.  He  united 
religion,  state,  and  house  in  a  harmonious,  whole ;  every 
citizen  was  made  responsible  for  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  Im-ed 
upon  the  stability  of  the  family.  The  legislation  of  Solon 
is  the  greatest  work  of  art  which  political  wisdom  has  pro- 
duced, the  clarified  expression  of  the  Athenian  conscious- 
ness— a  work  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  times,  inasmuch 
as  Solon  gave  a  place  in  his  laws  to  whatever  of  good  had 
struggled  to  the  light  in  the  time  of  the  tyrants,  while  he 
avoided  violence  and  lawlessness  liketheirs.  It  is  true  that 
Solon's  external  success  was  slight,  and  he  himself  was  to 
live  to  see  a  tyranny  in  Athens,  but  his  laws  remained  in 
force ;  they  protected  the  city  like  a  palladium,  and  up  to 
the  latest  times  the  Athenians  found  their  better  self  in 
Solon's  laws. 

After  the  decisive  year  of  office,  during  which  he  ruled 
Athens  with  dictatorial  power,  Solon  is  said  to  have  trav- 
elled ten  years  in  foreign  countries — a  tradition  not  un- 
worthy of  belief,  oven  though  the  stories  of  his  meeting 
with  Kroisos,  Amasis,  etc.,  are  apocryphal.  People  are  fond 
of  exemplifying  in  single  persons  the  distinction  between 
Hellenes  and  barbarians,  which  reached  its  full  expression 
in  Solon.  Solon  lived  retired  in  Athens  until  his  death 
(circa  55,  2 ;  559),  surrounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  of  whom 
Mnesiphilos,  the  teacher  of  Themistokles,  was  one.  Solon 
is  the  most  attractive  and  venerable  figure  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hellenes  can  show.  He  was  a  poet  of  the  first 
order,  a  sage,  a  statesman  who  knew  how  to  realize  practi- 
cally the  most  idea!  aims — a  character  unstained  and  virtue- 
proof.  ERNST  CURTH;S. 

Solor',  an  island  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  off  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Flores,  in  lat.  8°  47'  S.,  Ion.  123°  8'  E. 
Area,  105  sq.  m.  P.  15,000,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in 
fishing  and  trading.  Sulphur  and  edible  birds'  nests  are 
the  principal  articles  of  exportation.  The  inhabitants  are 
Malays,  partly  Mohammedans,  partly  Christians. 

SnIotliMi  n.     See  SOLEURE. 

Sol'stice  [Ijat.  »nl,  "  sun,"  and  ittttter?,  to  "  stand  "  or 
"cause  to  stand,"  in  the  sense  of  stopping  or  arresting  mo- 
tion]. The  inclination  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the  ecliptic 
or  plane  of  its  annual  motion  about  the  sun  is  the  cause 
that  the  latter  is  during  one-half  the  year  on  the  northern 
polar  side  of  the  equator,  the  other  half  on  the  southern, 
causing  the  vicissitudes  of  summer  and  winter  to  the  re- 
spective hemispheres.  The  distance  from  the  sun  N.  or  S. 
of  the  equator  (or  DECLINATION,  which  see)  is  thus  con- 
stantly varying.  The  two  points  at  which  this  apparent 
northern  or  southern  motion  ceases  (or  at  which  its  pro- 
gressive increase  of  declination  appears  to  be  nrrental)  are 
the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  At  these  periods  the  day 
is  the  longest  or  shortest,  according  as  the  earth  is  in  the 
summer  (June  21)  or  winter  (Dec.  21)  solstice.  (See  EQUI- 
NOX.) J.  «.  BARNARD. 

Soluble  Glass.     See  WATER-GLASS. 

Solu'tion,  Solvents,  and  Solubility  [Lat.  toko, 
sup.  toltitnat,  to  "loose"  or  "release,"  to  "set  free,"  to 
"melt,"  to  "enfeeble"].  Solution  may  be  defined  as  the 
transformation  of  matter  from  either  the  mlid  or  the  ijaxeiinn 
state  to  the  l!<iui<l  state  through  the  mediation  of  a  liquid 
which  is  called  the  no/rent.  Solution  may  therefore  be  stated 
ascom/iiuiiiiiiii  of  a  liquid  with  either  a  solid  or  a  gas  to  form 
a  li,,m-><jrur,,,u  liquid.  (See  Liynns,  by  HENRY  WURTZ.) 

An  important  question  in  chemistry  has  always  been  to 
define  solutions  in  a  chemical  sense.  The  universally-ad- 
mitted conception  of  chemical  combination  involves  defi- 
nite pi-H/xii-timi*  of  the  constituents,  any  excess  of  one  or 
the  other  remaining  as  a  mere  mechanical  admixture.  In 
solution  wo  have,  however,  combination  to  a  homogeneous 
whole  in  proportions  which  within  certain  limits  appear 
indefinite,  and  subject  to  no  law  as  yet  recognized  in  our 
books.  While,  also,  in  the  formation  of  recognized  chemi- 
cal compounds  there  are  sudden  and  enormous  leaps  or 
fluctuations  of  equilibrium  between  different  kinds  of  matter 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  following  upon  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  other  conditions  which  involve  always  definite 
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quantities  or  weights  of  matter,  in  the  case  of  solutions, 
on  the  contrary,  we  apparently  have  a  ju.-tilication  of  the 
dogma  of  Linnaeus,  that  AVifitra  HOH  facil  unltiun,  there 
in-ill^  here  a  ifi-mlnnl  pa>-ai;e  from  one  condition  of  equi- 
librium to  another.  Then-  lire  few  more  difficult  subjects 
than  this  in  all  science  up  to  this  time;  and  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  trur  solutions — case^  in  which  two  liquids, 
or  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  are  found  to  unite  to  a  homogeneous 
liquid  compound  without  coMffawaft'eM  <»•  <.fi«tuH<nn  »«/'  ro/- 
itiH?,  and  without  ri»f  t>r  full  »f  tt>ni}>f>rtthirt: ;  cases  which 
are  undoubtedly  common — we  can  only  resort  to  the  sup- 
position that  these  are  what  may  be  called  uniform  mo- 
lecular mixtures  or  :t  incdmiiieal  mingling  of  the  chemical 
molecules  of  the  two  bodies,  without  acting  chemically  on 
each  other  to  form  new  kinds  of  molecules — a  state  of 
things  hard  to  understand  when  the  two  bodies  have  differ- 
ing densities. 

The  writer  is  one  of  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  admit 
that  those  other  cases  of  solution  (so  called)  in  which 
changes  occur  of  volume  and  of  temperature — cases  which 
are  equally  common — can  be  anything  more  or  less  than 
ordinary  conihinations  between  the  atoms  of  the  solvent 
and  of  the  body  dissolved  to  form  new  chemical  molecules. 
The  mere  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  has  not  been  found  pos- 
sible to  isolate  the  new  compounds  in  crynt(itline  forms,  or 
to  identify  them  in  other  ways,  appears  to  be  wholly  im- 
material, even  as  negative  evidence,  as  to  their  non-exist- 
ence. It  will  undoubtedly  be  found,  when  the  elaborate 
thcrmo-chemical  researches  now  in  progress  by  several  emi- 
nent chemists  have  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage, 
that  the  maximum  evolution  of  heat  in  all  such  cases  will 
correspond  to  definite  equivalent  combinations,  thus  fur- 
nishing positive  evidence  of  the  view  here  taken.  This, 
indeed,  has  already  been  found  in  no  unimportant  number 
of  cases.  In  the  mean  time,  this  question  has  been  attacked 
by  the  writer  from  a  position  in  some  measure  distinct  from 
that  of  thormo-chemistry,  though  closely  related  thereto — 
that  of  voluraic  chemistry;  and  such  investigations  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  those  cases  of  solution  involving 
change  of  volume  conform  to  the  same  new  geometric  law 
which  he  has  found  to  govern  other  chemical  combinations.* 
(See  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR.)  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Sol'way  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  Sea,  33  miles  long, 
from  2J  to  20  miles  broad,  and  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  It  is  noted  for  the  swiftness 
and  strength  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  the  spring  tide  rushing  in 
with  a  wave  from  3  to  B  feet  high,  and  with  a  speed  of  from 
8  to  10  miles  an  hour.  It  receives  the  Esk,  the  Derwent, 
and  several  minor  streams. 

So'lyman  II.,  the  Magnificent,  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
man empire  1520-66,  b.  about  1495.  a  son  of  Selim  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded.  His  reign  denotes  the  culmination  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  he  him- 
self was  one  of  the  greatest  characters  the  Turkish  nation 
has  produced.  He  possessed  eminent  military  and  admin- 
istrative talents,  and  was  personally  a  man  of  many  great 
virtues  and  some  fine  attainments.  He  had  a  real  love  of 
justice,  never  broke  his  word,  was  honest  in  all  his  deal- 
ings, and  worked  with  zeal,  and  not  without  success,  for  the 
introduction  of  justice  and  honesty  in  the  Turkish  admin- 
istration ;  his  countrymen  call  him  fCannni,  the  "lawgiver." 
He  was  industrious  and  energetic,  and  the  goal  of  hia 
gigantic  exertions  was  by  no  means  the  mere  gratification 
of  his  personal  ambition;  he  knew  what  the  organization 
of  a  strong  people,  the  establishment  of  a  solid  empire, 
meant.  He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,  prudent  in  his 
expenses,  and  well  informed.  He  studied  mathematics,  and 
had  a  real  enthusiasm  for  history.  Under  him  the  Turkish 
language  superseded  the  Persian  at  the  court  and  in  liter- 
ature. Even  his  vices — bis  violence,  which  came  like  a 
hurricane,  and  his  cruelty,  which  shrunk  at  no  amount  of 
blood  and  flame — characterized  his  race  and  his  religion 
rather  than  himself  personally.  During  the  first  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  much  occupied  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  his  dominion.  He  quelled  an  insurrection  by 
(Jhazali  Bey  in  Syria  in  1521,  another  by  Ahmed  Pasha  in 
Egypt  in  1523,  and  made  three  campaigns  against  Persia, 
of  which  the  second  (1534-36)  and  the  third  (1548-50)  oc- 
cupied several  years  and  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Ar- 
menia, Georgia,  Irak,  and  Shirvan.  But  these  undertak- 
ings were  merely  disturbances  and  diversions ;  his  real  am- 
bition and  policy  were  directed  toward  Western  Europe, 
and  more  than  once  European  civilization  and  Christendom 

*Our  American  chemist.  Sterry  Hunt,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Mar.,  1853,  put  forth  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  far  in  advance  of  that  day:  "Solution  is  chem- 
ical union,  as  is  indicated  by  the  attendant  condensation  ;  me- 
chanical mixtures  are  not  accompanied  by  any  change  of  vol- 
ume." A  highly  interestingdiscussionof  the  subject  of  solution, 
with  many  original  suggestions,  bjr  another  American  chemist, 
Isidor  \V;il/,,  will  be  found  iu  the  American  Chtmist  for  Feb.,  1875. 
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were  serious!  v  endangered  by  his  victories.  Europe  had 
two  balnrki  *nta«4  tin'  Turks— Hungary,  inhabited  by  a 
rhivalrie.  warlike  race,  which,  although  allied  to  the  Turks, 

h-iir  I  the- ly  hriiihcrs  ran  hate;  and  Rhodes,  where 

the  Knights  of  St.  .l.ilin  were  .settled.  Hut  in  l.'il'L',  So. 
lyni:iTi  expelled  the  knights  fniin  Rhodes,  and  in  152(>  ho 


llniv  iiit  l  Dpain.      .^oiviiiiui  IHL-H    HUM    iw . 

tfl  >ainc   himlei-ance.     In    l^L'7   he    supported  John 
XajHiha   in    Hungary  againft   I'Vnlimiud  of  Austria,  took 
in   I.'-!'.  :uid  appeared   U't'ore   Vienna  with  an   im- 
nifn-c  army.      Hut  Vienna   he  could  not  take;  the  art  of 
sie_'c   In-    <lil    in  it    understand.      Four   times    he   tried    in 
\;iin.      After   losing  over    11111,001)  men.  In-   gave  up  tile  at- 
tempt, and  com-Iiidcd  pence,  retaining  a  largo  part  of  Hun- 
gary ;ts  a  Turkish  province.     The  war  was  afterward  re- 
<-ver:i!  times.  Soly  man  conquered  Croatia,  separated 
Tr:in-\hatiia  from  Hungary,  and  established  John  Zapol- 
yu's  son.  John  Sigismund,  as  ruler  there;  won  many  bat- 
tles against  the  Hongariuil  and  Austrian-:,  but  the  fortress 
of  Vienna  he  could  neither  take  nor  pass.     In  1534  he  ap- 
pointed the  famous  Barbary  pirate,  Khair-ed-Din  (gener- 
ally called  Barbarossa),  admiral,  and  soon  his  fleet  drove 
the  Venetians  away  from  their  last  possession  in  the  Morea 
nn  1  the  ArchipehiiT'i,  and   conquered  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
from  which  a  descent  was  to  be  made  on  Italy  and  Spain. 
In   1 ."»;:."»  :ni  alliiutce  was  formed  with  France,  and  in  1542 
a   French -Turkish   fleet   pillaged    Nice.     A  reconciliation 
afterward  took  place  between   Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
an  I  the  latter  succeeded   in   reconquering  Tunis,  but  the 
Turkish  fleet  swayed  the  Mediterranean  along  the  whole 


northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  attitude  of  Turkey  became 
more  and  more  threatening.  Meanwhile,  Charles  V.  had 
given  .Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  1530,  and  in  1557 
they  began  to  build  and  fortify  the  capital  of  Lavaletta. 
Solyman  cuuld  not  permit  the  formation  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary station  at  this  point,  and  in  1565  led  an  immense  arma- 
ment against  the  city;  but  again  his  attempts  in  the  art  of 
besieging  were  foiled,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
In  1566,  during  a  campaign  in  Hungary,  while  besieging 
the  fortress  of  Sziget,  commanded  by  Zrinyi,  the  difficulties 
in  carrying  this  point  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  rage,  and  apo- 
plexy killed  him  Sept.  5,  1566.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Somali  Land,  a  territory  of  Eastern  Africa  extending 
along  the  CJulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Zeih° 
in  hit.  11°  18'  N.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jub,  in  lat.  0°  14'  N. 
It  is  mountainous,  rich  in  myrrh  and  incense,  and  inhab- 
ited by  Arabic  tribes,  mostly  nomads  and  very  ill-famed  on 
account  of  their  savage  and  predatory  habits.  The  prin- 
cipal port  is  Berbera,  in  lat.  10°  22'  N.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor.  During  the  hot  season  it  is  a  deserted  place, 
but  in  winter  a  large  and  lively  city,  built  of  tents  and 
comprising  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  people,  who 
gather  here  to  exchange  the  products  of  their  industry. 

Somateria.     See  EIDER  DUCK. 

Somatol'ogy  [Or.  (r^ara,  "bodies,"  and  Aiiyot,  a  "dis- 
course "],  that  part  of  physical  science  which  treats  of  the 
jcncral  properties  of  bodies  or  masses  of  matter.  Somatol- 
ogy  may  also  be  called  molar  phyncs,  but  as  we  now  draw 
our  explanations  of  molar  phenomena  from  mo- 
lecular physics  and  from  chemistry,  the  dividing  line  can 
scarcely  be  longer  preserved.  The  space  assigned  for  this 

id  admits  only  of  a  synoptic  catalogue  or  classification 
of  the  divisions  of  the  subject,  with  a  few  partial  definitions 
:  classification  here  adopted  is  substantially  that  of  Prof 
Joseph  Henry   secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
general  properties  of  bodies  so  far  discovered  are  : 

1,  Extension,  1 

2,  Impenetrability,  J  n<  esB>»7toour  perception  of  matter. 

3,  Figure,  or  form. 

4,  Divisibility. 

5,  Porosity. 

6,  Compressibility. 
1,  Dilatability. 


11,  Repulsion, 

12,  Polarity. 

13,  Elasticity. 


•r 

;.;'•'•    |,,.,c  molecules-subjects  of  the  science  of  chcm. 
/';.,    .....  ''  "';(-"*"te|.  the  properties  and  composition  of 

-  irnatc  atL*  which 


Extension. — Bodies  occupy  or  extend  throughout  space. 
Quantity  of  space  is  volume.  Molecules  must  also  occupy 
volumes.  (See  VOM:MKS,  MOLECULAR,  by  HENRY  WURTZ.) 
fmpftutrabitity  signifies  that  two  bodies  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  simultaneously.  In  chemistry,  the  present 
writer  believes  that  he  finds  (American  ('fifnitHt  for  Mar., 
1876,  ]>.  342)  evidence  that  impenetrability  does  not  apply 
to  chemical  molecules,  but  that  the  essence  of  chemical  com- 
bination resides  in  the  possibility  of  two  molecules  coales- 
cing into  one,  sometimes  with  condensation  of  volume,  and 
therefore  necessarily  with  occupation  of  the  same  apace. 
This,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the  atomic  hypothesis. 

Form, — Figure  or  form  is  either  organic  or  inorganic. 
The  latter  arc  either  crystals  or  amorphs.  (See  ISOMERISM.) 
Divuibflity. — Infinite  divisibility  of  notice  docs  not  prove 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  Atoms,  if  existent,  must  ho 
indivisible  by  man  whatever  space  they  may  occupy.  If 
they  occupy  space  only  by  virtue  of  their  motion  or  energy, 
this  energy  is  doubtless  indestructible  by  man.  Even  the 
simplest  form  of  molecule,  containing  but  atoms  of  one  cle- 
ment, is  doubtless  indivisible  by  human  power.  Chemical 
facts,  however,  prove  the  divisibility  of  some  matter  far 


compression,  as  lormeny  assumed,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  any  facts  as  yet  positively  known.  The  molecules, 
even  in  compact  solids,  however,  do  not  occupy  the  whole 
space;  and  the  atoms  occupy  but  an  insignificant  space, 
except  by  virtue  of  their  motion.  Most  solids,  except  per- 
fect crystals,  arc  liable  to  have  gross  pores,  or  actual  cavities, 
which  may  be  seen  when  magnified.  Liquids  and  gases 
can  have  none  such.  In  gases,  as  now  viewed,  the  very 
large  spaces  that  would  necessarily  exist  between  the  mole- 
cules are  incessantly  occupied  by  them  in  their  incessant 
motion,  so  that  no  porosity,  as  usually  defined,  can  exist. 
Indeed,  the  same  should  probably  be  "said  of  linmor/ciifous 
liquids  and  solids.  The  energy — that  is,  the  motion  of  the 
molecules — must  be  the  agency  that  causes  and  preserves 
the  porosity,  such  as  it  is,  between  the  molecules. 

Dilatability. — According  to  modern  molecular  views,  the 
dilatation  of  bodies  by  increase  of  temperature,  as  well  as 
that  resulting  from  removal  of  pressure,  are  referable  to  in- 
creased energy  of  motion  ;  this  property  is  virtually  merged 
into  the  next  one,  being  due  to  molecular  mobility. 

Mobility. — Relative  or  measurable  motion  is  more  easily 
understood  than  defined.  Absolute  motion  is  of  course 
indefinable.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  absolute  freedom 
from  motion  does  not  exist  in  the  known  universe. 

Inertia. — This,  like  motion,  is  incapable  of  explanation, 
or  reference  to  any  other  cause.  It  involves  the  generali- 
zation that  matter  in  itself  has  no  volition  or  inherent 
power  to  change.  It  may  really,  however,  be  included  in 
the  expression  that  Mutter  in  subject  to  laics. 

Attraction  and  Kepulsion. — The  laws  of  grnritntlon, 
those  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  the  related  branches, 
with  those  of  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  cajiillnrily,  are  refer- 
able to  these  ultimate  or  unexplainable  attributes  of  mat- 
ter. But  the  phenomena  called  chemical,  usually  also  as- 
signed to  an  assumed  attractive  force  called  affinity  or  elec- 
tive attraction,  do  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  thus  refer- 
able. This  is  an  action  between  molecules  only,  and  at 
tnmnribU  distances  only,  and  appears  justly  referable  to  a 
distinct  property  that  might  be  called  molecular  penetra- 
«%•  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Sombrere'te,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  in 
the  state  of  Zacatecas,  was  once  a  very  important  place  on 
accountpf  its  silver-mines,  which  contained  the  richest  me- 
tallic veins  ever  discovered ;  but  the  mines  seem  now  to  be 
nearly  exhausted.  P.  about  14,000. 

Som'er,  tp.,  Champaign  CO.,  111.     P.  1120. 
Som'erford,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  935. 
Som'ergem,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders, manufactures  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen   studs  and 
laces.     P.  5927. 

Som'ers,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.     P.  1247. 

Somers,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westchestcr  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1721. 

Somers,  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.     P.  1862. 

Somers,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kenosha  co.,  Wis.     P.  1359. 

Somers  (JOHN),  BARON  SOMERS  OF  KVESIIAM.  b  at  Wor- 
cester, England,  Mar.  4.  1651;  educated  in  the  cathedral 
school  at  Worcester,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  called  to  the  bar  1  «7li.  but  remain- 
Oxford,  engaged  in  classical,  historical,  and  juridical 
ss:  translated  from  classic  authors  and  wrote  pamphlets 
in  vindication  of  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succession,  and  in  defence  of  grand  juries  (1CS1);  be^an 
egal  practice  at  London  1 682;  soon  became  a  leader  of 
the  Whigs;  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops  1688; 
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sat  as  member  for  Worcester  in  the  "Convention  Parlia- 
ment" Jan.,  I6fi9;  was  chairimm  of  the  committee  which 
drew  ii]>  the  Declaration  of  Right;  was  made  solicitor-gen- 
er;il  May.  K.S1I ;  was  knighted  Oct.,  1689;  became  attorney - 
j_'cucr,il  May,  1892,  lord  keener  or  the  great  seal  Mar.,  Hi'.i:!, 
one  of  the  lords  justices  lli'.i.'i ;  was  appointed  lord  chan- 
cellor Apr.  22,  1697;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  I>ec.,  ll>!>7; 
was  removed  from  the  chancellorship  Apr.  17,  1700;  was 
arraigned  for  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  view 
to  impeachment  on  fourteen  very  miscellaneous  charges 
Apr.  1.  1701.  but  the  prosecution  was  withdrawn  June  17, 
1701  :  recovered  hi-  influence  at  court;  was  chosen  prc»i- 
dent  nf  the  Royal  Society  1702;  drew  up  the  plan  for  the 
union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  1706:  became 
president  of  the  council  Nov.,  1708;  resigned  that  post 
1710,  and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  comparative  retire- 
ment. |>.  in  London  Apr.  2l>,  1710.  Among  the  charges 
preferred  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  trial. 
not  the  least  absurd  was  that  of  complicity  in  the  so-called 
piracies  of  ('apt.  Kidd.  A  valuable  collection  of  state 
papers,  known  as  the  Sniner*  Tt-tK-tx,  was  edited  from 
originals  in  bis  library  (16  volrt.  4to,  1748-52),  and  a  large 
number  of  his  MSS.  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  at 
the  chambers  of  his  relative,  Charles  Yorke,  in  1752,  A 
new  edition  of  the  Tract*  was  issued  by  (Sir)  Walter  Scott 
(London,  13  vols.  4to,  1809-15).  A  Life  of  this  distin- 
guished jurist  was  published  by  R.  Cooksey  (1791),  and 
his  career  receives  considerable  attention  from  Lord  Camp- 
bell in  his  A/ivx  of  t/tc  Chancellor*  (vol.  iv.),  but  an  ade- 
quate biography  remains  to  be  written. 

Som'rrscl .  county  of  N.  W.  Maine,  adjoining  Canada, 
watered  by  and  containing  the  sources  of  Kennebec,  Pcn- 
obscot,  and  Walloostook  (St.  John)  rivers,  include*  a  part 
of  Moosehcad  Lake,  abounds  in  smaller  lakes  and  ponds, 
has  a  highly-diversified  surface,  most  of  the  northern  part 
being  still  a  forest,  a  favorite  resort  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men. The  S.  part  is  reached  by  Maine  Central  and  Somer- 
set II.  Us.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry,  the  other 
staples  being  hay,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool.  Cattle  and 
sheep  abound.  The  abundant  water-power  is  in  the  south- 
ern part  utilized  by  a  considerable  number  of  manufac- 
tories, especially  of  carriages  and  wagons.  Cap.  Norridge- 
wock.  Area,  3800  sq.  m.  P.  34,911. 

Somerset,  county  of  S.  E.  Maryland,  on  the  E.  shore 
of  Tangier  Sound,  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Wicomieo 
and  Pocomoke  rivers,  traversed  by  Eastern  Shore  R.  R., 
has  a  generally  level  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Cap.  Princess  Anne.  Area,  400 
sq-.  ra.  P.  18,190. 

Somerset,  county  of  Central  New  Jersey,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Passaic  River,  intersected  by  Raritan  and  Mill- 
stone rivers,  traversed  by  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  by 
New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.  and  it«  branches,  and  by  several 
ranges  of  hills,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  abundant  water-power, 
utilized  by  numerous  tanneries,  flour-mills,  and  distilleries. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  butter,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Somerville.  Area,  275  sq.  miles.  P.  23,510. 

Somerset,  county  of  S.  W.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining 
Maryland,  watered  by  Conemaugh  and  Castleman's  rivers, 
and  consisting  in  great  part  of  the  valley  between  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  E.  and  Laurel  Ridge  on  the 
W.,  has  a  fertile  soil,  with  numerous  glades,  is  well  adapted 
to  pasturage  and  dairying,  has  abundant  deposits  of  bitu- 
minous and  cunnel  coal,  iron  ore,  and  fire-clay,  and  is 
traversed  by  Pittsburg  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  Staples,  butter,  maple-sugar,  oats,  hay,  and  wool. 
Tanneries,  woollen  and  saw  mills  are  numerous.  Cap. 
Somerset  Area.  1050  sq.  m.  P.  28,226. 

Somerset,  v.,  Laurel  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     P.  94. 

Somerset,  p.-v.,  Waltz  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  on  Mis- 
sisincwa  River.  P.  371. 

Somerset,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ky.,  in  the  midst 
of  an  iron  and  coal  mining  region.  P.  587. 

Somerset,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass..  on  Taunton 
River,  opposite  Fall  River,  and  on  Dighton  and  Somerset 
branch  of  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  bus  sonic  manufactures,  and  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade  and  fishery.  P.  1776. 

Somerset,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  on  De- 
troit Hillsdale  and  Indiana  R.  R.  P.  1297. 

Somerset,  tp.,  Steele  co.,  Minn.     P.  56B. 

Somerset,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Mo.     P.  1114. 

Somerset,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Ontario  division  of  Rome  Water  town  and  Ogdensburg 
R.  R.  P.  IM',2. 

Somerset,  v.,  Somerton  tp.,  liolmont  co.,  0.     P.  197. 

Somerset,  v.,  Knox  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  O.     P.  77. 

Somerset,  p.-v.,  Perry  co..  0.,  on  the  Straitsville 
division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  and  the  Zanesville 


and  Maysvillc  turnpike,  contains  I  churches,  good  schools, 

1  newspaper,  an  extensive  llniiring-mill,  I  woollen-factory, 

2  carriage-factories,  and  1   bank.     Rich  depo-its  of  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  potter's  clay  abound  in  close  proximity  to 
the  town.     1'.  1 153.  M.  G.  M.uvs  I'm.  "  PUKSS," 

Somerset,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  at 
N.  terminus  of  Somerset  branch  of  Pittsburg  Washington 
and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  has  '1  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  active  trade  in  coal,  iron,  and  lumber.  P.  of 
b.  945;  of  tp.  2tOi. 

Somerset,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  1325. 

Somerset,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.     P.  80. 

Somerset,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  ('mix  co..  Wis.     P.  491. 

Somerset  (Knwu<i>  SKVMOUR),  DUKK  OF,  b.  about 
l.'ilio,  was  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  third  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  mother  of  Edward  VI.;  upon  his  sister  be- 
coming queen  he  was  created  Viscount  Beauchamp  and  carl 
of  Hertford;  distinguished  him-elf  in  the  Scottish  and 
French  wars,  and  was  named  by  Henry  in  his  will  as  one 
of  the  governors  of  his  son  during  his  minority.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  he  rose  to  the  head  of  affairs ;  was  created 
duke  of  Somerset  and  carl -marshal  of  England,  in  Feb.,  1 .'» 17, 
and  in  March  was  made  lord  protector  and  governor  of  the 
realm,  and  became  king  in  all  but  name.  A  powerful  party 
was  formed  against  him,  among  whom  was  his  own  brother, 
Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  was  apprehended  nnd  executed 
by  his  orders  Mar.,  1549.  This  brought  the  Protector  into 
great  odium,  and  in  Oct.,  1549,  he  was  deprived  by  the 
young  king  of  his  protectorship  and  thrown  into  the  Tower ; 
but  was  released  with  a  full  pardon  in  a  few  months. 
Among  his  foremost  rivals  was  the  earl  of  Warwick,  after- 
ward duke  of  Northumberland.  Somerset  entered  into  a 
plot  against  his  life;  was  again  arrested,  found  guilty  of 
felony  and  constructive  treason,  and  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  Jan.  22,  1552. 

Somerset  (FITZROY  J.  II. ;.     See  RAGLAX,  BARON. 

Somerset  (R.  CARR).    See  OVERBURV,  T. 

Somersetshire,  county  of  South-western  England, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  comprises  an  area  of 
1636  sq.  m.  P.  463,412.  The  surface  is  much  diversified 
by  ranges  of  low,  rocky  hills,  the  Mendip  Hills  in  the  N. 
and  the  Quantock  Hills  in  the  W.,  containing  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  coal,  and  building-stone ;  and  large  tracts  of  meadow 
and  marshes  which  afford  excellent  pasturage.  Dairy- 
farming  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations.  Good  wheat 
is  raised  around  Bridgewater.  Much  cheese  and  cider  is 
produced ;  leather,  glass,  paper,  and  iron  goods  are  manu- 
factured. 

Somer's  Point,  p.-v.,  Egg  Harbor  tp.,  Atlantic  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Great  Egg  Harbor  River. 

Somers's  Islands.    Sec  BERMUDA  ISLANDS. 

Som'ersworth,  tp.,  Strafford  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Salmon 
River,  includes  v.  of  Great  Falls,  P.  4504. 

Som'erton,  tp.,  Bclmont  co.,  0.     P.  2042. 

Som'ervile  .(WILLIAM),  b.  at  Edston,  Yorkshire,  in 
1677;  entered  Westminster  School  in  1690:  became  a  fel- 
low of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  succeeded  to  his 
patrimonial  estate,  where  he  lived  like  a  jovial  country 
squire,  dividing  his  time  between  his  hounds,  his  books, 
nnd  his  bottle.  His  poems  are — The  Two  ^jtHn'jx,  it  Fnttfe 
(1725),  Occafioniil  Poems,  Trmulntimm,  etc.  (1727),  Tlir. 
Chnee,  his  best  production  (1735),  H'Miinul.  ar  the  Rnrnl 
6?rtmc#,  a  burlesque  in  blank  verse  (1740),  and  Firld  tipurft 
(1742).  D.July  19,  1742. 

Som'erville,  county  of  N.  Texas,  on  Brazos  River, 
formed  in  1875  from  Hood  co.,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a 
fertile  soil.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton.  Cap. 
Glen  Rose.  Area,  about  300  sq.  m. 

Somerville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ala. 
P.  of  v.  115;  of  tp.  1786. 

Somerville,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Me.     P.  505. 

Somerville,  city  of  Middlesex  oo.,  Mass..  3  miles  from 
Boston,  on  Boston  and  Albany,  Boston  and  Maine,  East- 
ern, and  Fitchburg  R.  Rs.,  incorporated  as  a  city  1872, 
contains  15  churches,  excellent  schools,  several  public 
halls,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  manufactories  of  brass  tubing, 
glass  bottle-works,  a  bleaching  establishment,  a  packing- 
house, flour-mills,  an  art-foundry,  a  paid  fire  department 
and  electric  fire-alarm,  and  2  lines  of  street  railway.  P. 
14,685.  BOUHXK  A  SPOONER,  EDS.  "JOURNAL." 

Somerville,  p.-v.,  eap.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  37  miles  from  New  York  City, 
has  5  churches,  4  select  schools,  a  public  library,  and  2 
reading-rooms,  3  newspapers,  3  banks,  2  carriage  manu- 
factories, and  4  hotels.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Somer- 
ville branch  R.  R.  P.  2236. 

DANIEL  PORTER,  ED.  "  UNIONIST." 


SOMERVILLE-SOMNAUTH-PUTTEN. 


Somerville,  p.-v.,  Rossie  tp,  St.  Lawrence  co    N.  Y., 

on  Koine  Watertown  and  Ugdensbiirg  K.  K.      1 

Somerville,  p.-v.,  Milford  tp.  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  Cin- 
cinnati Richmond  and  Chicago  R.  R.     1  •  •>»''• 

Somerville,  p.-v,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  Tcnn    on  Somer- 
ville branch  of  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  has  1  news- 
paper.     I'.  944. 
Somerville  (MARV),  F.  R  A  S    b  at  Jedburgh,  Scot- 


treat  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Aragon  and  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
Naples,  both  of  whom  adorned  and  strengthened  it.  In 
17114,  however,  Somma  Vcsuviana  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed bv  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  fall  of  ashes 
anil  scoria.-.  forming  a  layer  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
three  feet,  was  followed  by  torrents  of  rain,  which  com- 
pleted the  temporary  destruction  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
country,  and  in  some  places  formed  a  kind  of  cement  so 
hard  as  to  make  further  cultivation  impracticable,  even  at 
the  present  day.  P.  7613. 


lull    He,    LV,,  17*".<  laughter  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Fair-  i  the  present  day.     P.  7613. 

lax   '  Shcj-a'ic -arty  promise  of  her  wonderful  powers  [       Somme,  department  of  Northern  France,  bordering  on 

excciit  bv  a  thirst  for  information  and  indomitable  perse-      tjlo  f;ngiish   Channel,  on   both  sides  of  the  river  Somine, 


rerun.  II er  education  was  most  imperfect;  every  effort 
•,1'tcr  self-culture  was  thwarted,  and  she  was  not  even  al- 
lowed  to  read  -uch  books  as  she  desired.  In  1805  she  mar- 
ried Samuel  (Jreig:  iii  1808  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sons 
and  «n  independent  fortune.  For  the  first  time  her  means 
and  position  left  her  free  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  her 
mind:  she  went  through  a  complete  mathematical  course 
without  aid  or  sympathy,  mastering  alone  not  only  pure 
but  applied  mathematics."  In  1812  she  married  her  cousin, 
William  Somerville.  a  man  of  ability  and  culture,  who  aided 
her  in  her  studies,  worked  with  and  for  her,  and  introduced 
her  to  the  highest  literary  circles  of  Europe,  where  her  pow- 
ers were  generously  acknowledged  by  its  first  mathema- 
tician^ and  scientists.  She  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two,  with  scarcely  waning  powers  of  mind  or  body, 
as  the  dates  of  her  published  works  attest.  In  1830,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  her  Mechiinimu  of  tli?  Hearrnt  was  completed 
lad  published.  The  preparation  of  this  work  was  under- 
taken by  Mrs.  Somerville  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  was  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge.  It  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  magnificent  Mecaniqne  c(1e*te  of  Laplace  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  range  of  students.  Even  her  clear  and 
simple  style  failed  to  bring  this  work  down  to  anything 
approaching  the  popular  plane,  for  Poisson  said,  four  years 
later,  that  there  were  not  twenty  men  in  France  capable  of 
following  its  profound  mathematical  reasoning.  In  1834 
she  published  her  Conne-rion  of  the  Physical  Science* ;  in 
1849,  her  Physical  Geography  ;  in  1869,  her  Microscopical 
<tn:t  M<ilec»lar  Science.  She  was  elected  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1832,  and  afterward 
honorary  member,  or  associate,  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Dublin,  of  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Society,  of  the  Socie'te' 
de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  naturelle  of  Geneva,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Resurgenti,  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  at  Arezzo,  and  others.  In 
1860  she  was  again  left  a  widow;  the  later  years  of  her 
life  she  passed  in  Italy,  devotedly  cared  for  by  her  daugh- 
ters. D.  Nov.  29,  1872,  at  Naples,  and  rests  in  the  Eng- 
lish Campo  Santo  there. 

The  wonderful  powers  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  mind  would 
have  placed  her  abreast  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  Eu- 
rope if  she  had  received  the  requisite  early  training,  and 
had  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  study.  As 
it  was,  she  followed  with  ease  and  delight  the  work  of  oth- 
ers, but  was  not  an  original  investigator.  She  recognized 
too  late  to  remedy  it  her  mistake  in  abandoning  mathe- 
matical for  physical  science.  To  her  great  gifts  of  intellect 
f  he  united  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman ;  she  had  refined  and 
beautiful  taste,  decided  artistic  ability  both  in  music  and 
painting,  and  the  executive  ability  requisite  to  the  man- 
agement of  her  home,  the  education  of  her  children,  the 
fulfilment  of  her  social  duties,  and  her  laborious  and  thor- 
ough scientific  work.  It  is  her  delicate  womanliness,  her 
enthusiasm  and  tenderness  which  make  her  chief  glory; 
she  was  primarily  woman,  wife,  and  mother;  secondarily, 
artist,  mathematician,  and  scientist.  S.  B.  HERRICK. 

Som'ma  Lombar'do,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Milan,  in  a  broad  plain  partially  covered  with  heath  and 
uneultivable  for  want  of  water.  This  plain  is  the  theatre 
of  extensive  military  manoeuvres  during  the  summer, 
large  detachments  of  the  Italian  army  being  sent  here  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  town  there  is  a  remarkable  cypress 
tree,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  roots  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  struck,  in  digging  a  well,  at  a  depth 
of  150  feet.  Tradition  carries  this  tree  back  to  Roman 
times,  and  a  drawing  of  it,  taken  more  than  300  years 
igo,  represents  it  much  as  it  now  is,  except  that  its  lofty 
crown  has  since  been  badly  shattered  by  lightning.  The 
old  castle  of  Somma  Lombardo  dates  from  a  very  early 
period,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  the  province,  and  is 
associated  with  historic  events  of  interest.  P.  5653. 

Sommari'va  del  Bos'co,  town  of  Italv,  province 
Cunco,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  is  crowned  by  one  of 
the  finest  old  castles  in  Piedmont.  P.  5652. 

Som'ma  Vesqvia'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
I\aples  on  the  top  of  a  spur  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  about  9 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  This  was  a  favorite  re- 


comprises  an  area  of  2:143  sq.  m.,  with  557,015  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  flat,  but  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  large  crops 
of  corn,  hemp,  hops,  and  fruit  are  raised.  Cattle-breeding 
1  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  manufactures  of  velvet, 
silk,  cotton  goods,  soap,  chemicals,  beetroot-sugar,  paper, 
and  linen  are  very  important.  Of  50,402  children  of  school 
age,  4593  received  no  education  in  1857. 

Sninme,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of 

j  Aisne,  passes  by  St.  Quentin,  Ham,  Amiens,  and  Abbe- 

ville, and  falls  into  the  English  Channel  after  a  course  of 

120  miles.     It  is  navigable  to  Amiens,  and  connected  with 

the  Seine,  Oise,  and  Scheldt  by  canals. 

Som'mering,  von   (SAMUEL  THOMAS),  b.  at  Thorn, 

I  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  Jan.  18,  1755;  studied  med- 

icine at  (Jottingen  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 

!  at  Cassel  in  1778,  and  at  Mentz  in  1784;  began  to  practise 

as  a  physician  in  Frankfort  in  1790;  became  physician  to 

the  king  of   Bavaria  in    1805  ;  returned  to  Frankfort  in 

1  -1820.     D.  there  Mar.  2.  1830.     He  was  a  very  prolihc  wri- 

i  ter,  and  his  works  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  although  he 

i  held  that  in  man  the  brain   is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 

'  the  maintenance  of  life  —  -Ai^nldtnttj  und  Bcichreibuny  ein- 

if/fi'  Bfitgt&ltrtttl  <t*'R   ekcmalign   anntoinlncften   Theater*  zu 

,  Knmel  (1791)  ;  and  also  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 

vapors  filling  certain  cavities  of  the  brain  —  Ueber  datt  Or- 

gan der  Seele  (1796). 

Som'mers  (CHARLES  O.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land,  in  1793,  came  with  his  family  to  the  U.  S.  1802  ;  be- 
came confidential  clerk  and  travelling-agent  of  John  Jacob 
Astor  1811,  and  made  long  journeys  to  Canada  and  the 
North-west  in  his  employer's  interest  for  some  years,  when, 
in  consequence  of  religious  impressions,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  New  York  ;  labored  at  the 
old  almshouse  in  the  Park,  where  he  established  the  first 
Sunday-school  in  America;  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Troy 
and  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  for  fifty  years;  was  prom- 
inent in  religious  societies,  having  been  twenty-three  years 
secretary  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Tract 
Society;  wrote  a  Life  of  Dr.  Juhn  Stanford  (1835);  edited 
a  volume  of  hymns  and  three  volumes  of  the  Ilnplixt  I,i- 
brtiry,  and  was  .author  of  several  tracts  and  treatises  in 
polemical  theology. 

Soiriiium  'Im  I  ism  [Lat.  «nmntr«,  a  sleep,"  and  rtmbn- 
lare,  to  "walk"],  a  peculiar  perversion  of  the  mental 
functions  during  sleep,  in  which  the  subject  becomes  an  au- 
tomaton. The  organs  of  sense  remain  torpid  and  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  blunted.  During  this  condition  some 
instinctive  excitation  may  take  place,  and  there  may  be 
the  production  of  impulses,  in  consequence,  of  different 
kinds.  One  individual  may  walk  along  the  ledge  of  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  another  may  jump  into  a  river,  or  a 
third  may  commit  a  homicide.  The  condition  is  not  as 
common  a  one  as  is  supposed,  although  imperfect  examples 
are  seen  in  persons  who  walk  at  night  in  sleep.  A  slight 
stimulation  of  the  organs  of  sense  is  sufficient  to  restore 
the  person.  Of  late,  numerous  diseases  have  been  de- 
scribed where  hysteria  takes  this  form,  and  occasionally 
the  public  prints  are  filled  with  extraordinary  stories  of 
sleeping  females.  These  stories  generally  have  no  founda- 
tion. Nightmares,  which  are  akin  to  the  somnambulistic 
state,  generally  come  on  while  the  person  is  lying  on  his 
back,  when  the  blood  gravitates  toward  the  cerebellum, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  co-ordinating  centre. 

ALLAN  McLANE  HAMILTON. 

Somiiauth'-  (or  Soinnath-i  Fatten,  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Baroda  dominions,  on  the  peninsula  of  (Ju- 
zerat,  in  lat.  20°  53'  N.,  Ion.  70°  35'  E.,  contains  a  famous 
temple,  now  mostly  in  ruins,  but  at  one  time  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  venerated  places  of  Hindoo  worship. 
Mahmood  of  Ghuznee  sacked  the  temple  in  1024,  and  car- 
ried away  its  magnificent  gates,  celebrated  as  much  for 
their  exquisite  workmanship  as  for  the  costliness  of  their 
materials.  In  1842  the  English  carried  the  gates  back 
from  Mahmood's  tomb  in  Afghanistan  as  trophies,  but, 
fearing  to  excite  jealousy  between  the  two  large  religious 
bodies  of  Hindostan,  and  not  knowing  whether  the  gates 
were  the  right  ones,  the  English  government  did  not  find 
it  proper  to  put  them  in  their  old  place. 
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Somonauk',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Do  Kalb  co.,  III.,  on  Chi- 
cago  Burlington  and  Quincy  K.  H.  1'.  SSB9. 

Snii;i  'in  [It.],  when  first  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  meant  any  kind  nf  composition  for  in- 
strument.*, in  contradistinction  to  vocal  compositions, 
which  were  called  mntntit.  Subsequently,  however,  es- 
pecially uf'U'r  the  time  of  Bach,  the  n:une  was  applied 
principally  to  compositions  for  solo  instruments  and  of  a 
certain  form,  consisting  of  several  movements — first,  three, 
the  ttll<-<ir»,  ftf/if'fii,,  and  nnidit — to  which  afterward  a  fourth 
was  added  by  Haydn,  the  miinifttit  or  scherxi>,  which  dif- 
fered from  each  other  in  time  anil  sentiment,  hut  were  held 
(«!:<•  I  her  by  the  general  character  pervading  them  all. 
This  form  of  composition  was  greatly  developed  by  Haydn 
and  M-iy.urt,  and  culminated  in  Beethoven. 

Sonci'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Oglio,  was  a  city  of  considerable  im- 
porliincc,  especially  as  a  scat  of  learning  and  art,  during 
the  mediit'val  period,  and  the  old  castle  and  other  monu- 
ment-ul  thai  time  are  still  standing.  The  churches  eon- 
tain  numerous  frescoes  of  the  C'ampi.  P.  7268. 

Son'dcrshntisen,  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Sehwar/.burg-Sondershausen,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Wipper,  arid  has  5815  inhabitants. 

Son'drio,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Son- 
drio  (which  embraces  the  valley  known  as  the  Valtellina), 
is  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Klnetian  Alps,  on  the  road 
which  crosses  the  grand  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  The  torrent 
Mallero.  which  runs  through  this  town,  and  had  often  be- 
fore threatened  it  with  destruction,  rose  on  the  night  of 
Aug.  27,  1834,  more  than  20  feet  above  its  ordinary  bed, 
carried  away  all  the  bridges,  and  swept  off  a  considerable 
part  of  the  village.  Heavy  rains  still  continuing,  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  furious  flood  during  the  next  fifteen  days. 
Similar  catastrophes  are  always  liable  to  occur.  P.  6500. 

None,  a  river  of  British  India,  rises  in  the  Berar  high- 
lan  Is.  in  lat.  22°  41'  N.,  Ion.  82°  7'  B.,  flows  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  first  through  narrow  valleys,  and  then 
through  large  alluvial  plains,  and  joins  the  Ganges,  after 
a  course  of  about  450  miles,  28  miles  above  Patna.  It  is 
.'i  miles  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  but  navi- 
gable only  for  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Above  Dand- 
nugur  its  bed  is  nearly  dry  in  the  hot  season.  Large  works 
of  irrigation  are  under  construction  along  its  banks. 

Song  [Ang.-Sax.  snur/],  a  short  lyric  poem  adapted  to 
vocal  music,  and  the  music  itself  to  which  such  words  are 
set.  The  words  in  general  of  the  bettor  class  of  songs  are 
expressive  of  a  single  dominant  feeling  or  thought,  but 
too  often,  both  in  the  more  elevated  and  serious  and  in 
cuiiic  songs,  the  words  are  destitute  of  all  thought  and 
feeling,  except  some  threadbare  sentimentalism  or  some 
stale  platitude.  The  music  should  always  be  simple  and 
melodious. 

Song  of  Birds,  the  musical  notes  uttered  by  many 
birds,  especially  by  members  of  the  section  Oscines  and 
drier  Insessores.  The  music  of  birds  not  only  differs 
widely  in  the  different  species,  but  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  especially  from  localities  far  remote  from  each 
other,  are  sometimes  found  to  differ  surprisingly  in  their 
song;  and  nice  observation  often  shows  in  individuals  of 
the  same  neighborhood  and  species  very  considerable  va- 
riations in  melody.  The  song  of  male  birds  is  almost  uni- 
formly by  far  the  best,  and  especially  about  the  pairing- 
time  do  the  males  of  most  singing  birds  put  forth  their 
best  efforts,  as  if  to  win  the  notice  and  favor  of  their  mates. 
As  a  rule,  the  gayly-plumaged  birds  of  the  tropics  are  not 
good  songsters,  but  there  are  exceptions.  The  Old  World 
greatly  excels  the  New  in  the  number  of  species  of  good 
singing  liir.ls.  The  vocal  organs  of  all  singing  birds  are 
very  remarkable,  but  the  forms  arc  extremely  various.  The 
true  larynx,  the  organ  of  the  voice  of  man,  exists  also  in 
hiril«.  hut  the  voice  is  not  produced  there.  At  the  lower 
en  I  cif  the  trachea,  just  at  its  bifurcation,  we  find  a  "lower 
larynx,"  which  contains  a  kind  of  reed  or  vibratile  plate. 
The  pitch  appears  to  be  regulated  by  variations  in  the 
length  of  tlie  windpipe,  and  there  are  various  tympana,  or 
tens,,  membranous  patches,  in  the  air-passages,  which  ap- 
pear to  intensify  the  vocal  notes  of  some  species.  Several 
birds  (notably  the  mocking-bird)  have  the  power  of  imi- 
tating the  song  of  other  birds,  and  even  of  learning  tunes. 
The  vocal  notes  of  all  birds  are  produced  in  much  the 
same  way,  except  that  the  tongue  of  the  parrot  and  other 
talking  birds  is  employed  in  uttering  articulate  sounds, 
while  a  very  few  birds,  such  as  the  stork,  have  neither 
voice  nor  inferior  larynx. 

Song  of  Solomon.     Sec  CAXTICLK. 

Son'neberg,  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxc-Mciningen, 
on  the  Ro'thcn,  forms  the  centre  of  a  considerable  manu- 


facturing industry,  comprising  articles  of  wood,  papier 
mache,  leather,  and  glass,  mostly  toys  and  dolls,  which 
under  the  name  of  "  Sonnebergcr  ware"  are  exported  to 
England.  France,  North  and  South  America,  to  the  value 
of  several  million  dollars  every  year.  In  IS?.'!  the  value 
of  the  exportation*  to  the  U.  3.  amounted  to  $938,332, 
gold.  P.  670 1. 

Son'net  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  mmni;  " sound  "].  a  form  of 
verseof  Italian  origin,  which,  when  legitimate,  has  fourteen 
heroic  lines,  comprising  a  major  part,  called  the  octave, 
and  a  minor  part  of  six  lines,  called  the  scstette.  The  oc- 
tave is  commonly  made  up  of  two  quatrains,  and  the  -c- 
tette  of  two  tercets.  The  rhymes  should  be  perfect :  the 
octave  should  be  restricted  to  two — one  for  the  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  eighth  lines;  the  other  for  the  second,  third. 
sixth,  and  seventh.  The  rhymes  of  the  scstette  may  be 
two  or  three,  variously  distributed,  but  the  last  two  should 
not  form  a  couplet — a  rule  often  broken.  In  getting  ma- 
terial for  this  article  several  thousand  sonnets  were  ex- 
amined, containing  more  than  700  forms  of  rhyme-varia- 
tion. S.  S.  II  ii.nr.M  t\. 

Sonnini'  de  Manoncourt'  (('HAHI.KS  Ntrons 
STGISBERT),  b.  at  Lunfville,  France,  Feb.  1,  1751  :  studied 
marine  engineering;  resided  for  several  years  at  Cayenne; 
joined  in  1777  the  African  expedition  under  De  Tutt : 
visited  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor;  returned  to  Franco  in 
1780:  contributed  largely  to  Buffon's  Hiitoire  uatun-ll', 
the  division  on  fishes;  edited  fUbti'fthr'fitf'  f>tn/*ir»-£coM- 
mir/tic  (1801-12),  and  Nonreau  Di'-ti»tnniirr  <l' fffufoire 
nature/le  (24  vols.,  1803).  D.  at  Paris  May  29,  1812. 

Sono'mn,  county  of  X.  W.  California,  between  the 
Coast  Range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  watered  by  Russian, 
Pctaluma,  Sonoma,  and  Santa  Rosa  rivers,  traversed  by 
San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  R.  R.  and  by  numerous 
thickly-wooded  spurs  of  mountains,  between  which  arc 
several  fertile  valleys  noted  for  their  orchards,  gardens, 
and  vineyards;  has  some  mineral  deposits,  not  hitherto 
much  worked,  and  contains  near  its  N.  E.  extremity  the 
celebrated  Geysers.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numer- 
ous ;  also  saw-mills  and  manufactures  of  wooden  ware. 
Staples,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  wine,  butter,  cheese, 
and  wool.  Cap.  Santa  Rosa.  Area,  1344  sq.  in.  P.  19,819. 

Sonoma,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sonoma  co.,  ('a!.,  on  Sonoma 
Creek.  P.  1513. 

Sono'ra,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  border- 
ing W.  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  bounded  \.  by  the 
U.  S.  Territory  of  Arizona,  comprises  an  area  of  123, 46S 
sq.  m.,  with  147,133  inhabitants.  The  western  and  north- 
ern part  of  this  state  is  mostly  low  and  level  land,  in  some 
places  consisting  of  extensive  tracts  of  sandy,  unproduc- 
tive, and  arid  soil,  but  in  others  very  fertile,  and  yielding 
two  crops  annually  of  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical*and  semi-tropical  fruit. 
The  eastern  and  southern  part  is  covered  by  branches  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  which  form  elevated  plateaus  interspersed 
by  deep,  sometimes  broad,  always  exceedingly  fertile  val- 
leys, and  of  whose  mineral  wealth  travellers  give  almost 
fabulous  reports.  But  the  natural  riches  of  the  state  are 
very  little  developed.  About  100,000  of  the  population  are 
Indians,  and  of  these  many  tribes  live  as  nomads  and 
hunters  and  in  fierce  contest  with  the  Spaniards.  The  best 
part  of  the  population  consist*  of  those  Indian  tribes  which 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  which  have  settled 
down  as  agriculturists.  The  descendants  of  the  Euro- 
pean  immigrants  are  described  as  indolent,  sensuous,  and 
treacherous. 

Sonora,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  130 
miles  E.  of  San  Francisco,  equidistant  from  Yosemite  Val- 
ley and  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  the  terminus  of  the  Stockton 
and  Copperopolis  R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  an  academy  and 
schools,  Snell  Library,  2  weekly  newspapers,  waterworks, 
a  foundry,  and  2  hotels.  Sonora  is  the  central  point  for  a 
large  gold-mining  area.  Principal  business,  mining,  fann- 
ing, lumbering,  and  viniculture.  P.  of  v.  1322  :  of  tp.  2489. 
Cn  AS.  H.  RANDALL,  ED.  "  UNION  DEMOCRAT." 

Sonora,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  111.,  on  Mississippi 
River.  P.  1485. 

Sonora,  p.-v.,  Hardin  co.,  Ky.,  on  Louisville  and 
Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.  P.  266. 

Sonora,  v.,  Tarkio  tp.,  Atehison  co.,  Mo.     P.  265. 

Sonora,  p.-v..  Perry  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  O.,  on  Cen- 
tral Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  U.  R.  P.  97. 

Sonsona'te,  town  of  Central  America,  republic  of  San 
Salvador,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich  district,  well  built, 
and  carries  on  a  lively  trade  through  Acajntla,  its  port  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  P.  about  10,000. 

Son'tas  (HKNRIETTE),  b.  in  Coblentz  May  13, 1805  ;  was 
a  singer  from  childhood;  was  gifted  with  fine  vocal  and 
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«.,.,..rl,oW-Foo',orSu-Chau,  town  of  China,  prov- 

„,*        K          -...in 'a  very  rich,  *«n^?-p«.pled,  and 

.1    ,.,l,ha,,l   dtatriot,    i«    a    well-built  city,   cons.stmg 
n,,sllv  ,,f  hoMM   "I'  granite   and   intersected   by   ,j  great 
,11MM|-.r  ,,f  |,r,,«d  canals,  on   which   lives  a  large  floating 
population,     li-  manufactures  of  linen  and  c.m.m  fabrics 
lass,  ivory,  iron.  wood,  and  horn,  and 
celebrated  and  extensively  exported. 
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Nanking,  and  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000. 

Snodnn',  or  Sudan,  also  called  Nigritia  (the  home 
of  the  negro  race),  is  a  vast  territory  in  Central  Africa, 
with  entirely  undefined  frontiers,  but  bounded  N.  by  Sahara, 
\V.  l.y  BmcgamUa,  E.  by  Darfoor,  and  S.  by  Upper 
Guinea.  It  is  still  very  imperfectly  known  as  a  whole  ;  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  mostly  confined  to  some  single  points 
which  have  been  visited  by  travellers,  such  as  DARFOOR, 
HOKVOO,  SACCATOO,  etc.  (which  see). 

Soofees.     See  SUFIS. 

Sook-el-Shooyookh',  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
of  Irak-Arabee,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  terribly  de- 
by the  plague  in  1832,  at  which  time  it  had  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  has  still  a  very  important  horse- 
market,  as  the  horses  of  this  district  are  considered  the 
best  in  all  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Sooloo'  (or  Siil  uk  Islands,  a  group  of  150  islands 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  extending  from  Borneo  to  Mindanao, 
between  lat.  4°  44'  and  6°  56'  N.,  and  Ion.  119°  30'  and 
122°  30'  E.  All  the  islands,  most  of  which  arc  very  small, 
»re  high,  well  wooded,  and  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding 
sandal-wood  and  teak  timber,  and  producing  sugar,  rice, 
coffee,  and  spices  in  abundance,  besides  being  rich  in  metals 
and  fish.  But  the  inhabitants,  who  are  Malays  and  gov- 
erned by  an  independent  sultan,  are  addicted  to  piracy, 
which  seems  to  be  their  principal  occupation. 

Soii'in  y,  or  Sumy,  town  of  Russia,  government,  of 
Kharkow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Psol  and  the  Suma,  has 
an  annual  market  in  November,  which  is  attended  by  a 
great  number  of  merchants.  P.  10,587. 

Soonga'ria,  or  Songaria,  a  vast  region  in  Central 
Asia  belonging  to  China,  extending  between  lat.  41°  and 
48°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  75°  and  90°  E.,  and  bounded  W. 
and  N.  by  Russia,  E.  by  China,  and  S.  by  Thibet  and  Af- 
ghanistan. It  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  surrounded, 
and  in  some  places  intersected,  by  lofty  mountains.  The 
plateau  is  generally  a  complete  desert,  and  the  numerous 
streams  which  rush  down  from  the  mountains  soon  lose 
themselves  in  the  sand  or  fall  into  the  large  salt  lakes  which 
frequently  occur.  In  the  valleys  or  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  are  found  good  pastures,  where  the  inhabitants,  con- 
M-tingof  nomadic  tribes,  roar  their  cattle,  mostly  buffaloes 
and  camels.  Originally,  the  land  was  inhabited  by  the 
Oosuns,  a  race  of  blond  complexion  and  blue  eyes;  these 
were  expelled  by  the  Turks,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  give 
way  for  the  Mongols.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Calmucks,  the  principal  Mongolian  tribe,  were 
subdued  by  the  Chinese,  and  since  that  time  the  country 
has  been  a  Chinese  province. 

Soor  [anc.  Tyro»],  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  province  of 
Syria,  on  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  besieging  Tyre,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  broad  dam.  It  has  suffered  very  much  from  earth- 
quakes, and  its  harbor  has  become  so  silted  up  as  to  be  ac- 
cessible for  small  vessels  only.  P.  about  5000. 

Soo'sa,  or  Sn'sa,  town  of  Northern  Africa,  in  Tunis, 
is  surrounded  with  olive-groves,  and  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  oil  and  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics.  P.  about  8000. 

Soo'soo,  the  Platanifttn  (rmtfjftiru*,  a  cetacean  of  the 
Ganges,  the  only  living  representative  of  the  family  Platan- 
istida:,  which  is  allied  to  the  luii.hr.  or  fresh-water  dol- 
phins of  South  America.  It  is  some  twelve  feet  long,  and 
is  ordinarily  very  sluggish,  but  can  move  after  its  prey  with 
much  vigor.  It  has  long  beaked  jaws,  120  teeth,  and  cu- 
rious rudimentary  eyes. 
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Soot  [Sax.  nut ;  Dan.  toil,  eoad],  a  carbonaceous  deposit 
>in  smoke,  formed  in  chimneys.     That  which  forms  near- 


est the  fire  is  often  shining  and  varnish-hke,  consisting 
chiefly  of  dried  tarry  matters  mixed  with  carbon,  and  giv- 
ing a  brownish-black  powder,  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment 
under  the  name  of  BISTIIB  (which  see).  That  which  forms 
farther  up  the  chimney  is  more  of  the  character  of  LAMP- 
BLACK (which  sec).  "•  WUBTZ. 

Soothsayers.  See  ASTROLOGY,  DIVINATION,  MAGIC, 
and  (>i:  M  i  i  . 

Soothsayers,  insects.    See  MANTIS. 

Sophi'a,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  has  23 
mosques,  several  Christian  churches,  celebrated  hot  mineral 
springs,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  arms,  earthenware, 
and  woollen  cloths.  In  its  general  appearance  it  is  a  dirty 
and  miserable  place.  P.  22,000. 

Sophi'a  Dorothc'a,  b.  at  Cclle  Sept.  15,  1C6B,  a 
daughter  of  Duke  (ieorge  Wilhelin  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
burg-Celle,  was  married  Nov.  21,  16S2,  to  George,  eldest 
son  of  the  elector  Ernst  August  of  Hanover,  and  afterward 
king  of  England.  She  bore  him  two  children— George  II. 
and  Sophia  Dorothea,  queen  of  Prussia  and  mother  to  Fred- 
erick II. — but  the  marriage  was  very  unhappy.  She  asked 
for  a  divorce,  and  when  neither  her  father  nor  her  father- 
in-law  would  give  their  consent,  she  determined  to  elope 
with  Count  Konigsraark  to  Wolfienbllttel.  The  intrigue 
was  discovered  by  the  Countess  von  Platen,  whom  jealousy 
made  sharp-sighted,  and  .luly  2,  1694,  when  in  the  night 
the  count  came  out  from  the  chamber  of  the  princess,  he  was 
murdered  by  four  electoral  guards.  Dec.  28,  1894,  the  di- 
vorce took  place,  and  she  lived  afterward  in  retirement  till 
her  death,  Nov.  13,  1726,  at  Ahldcn,  near  Cellc,  whence  her 
popular  name,  "  the  princess  of  Ahldcn." 

Soph'ist  [Or.  o-o</>t<TT7j«,  ao^io-Tai,  applied  to  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece;  afterward  to  the  teachers  at  Athens 
who  gave  lessons  in  the  arts  and  sciences  for  money].  The 
course  of  Greek  philosophy  commences  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  material  first  principle — water,  air,  fire,  etc. — and 
tends  toward  the  recognition  of  mind  as  this  first  principle. 
Anaxagoras  explicitly  announced  mind  (coi)«)  as  such  first 
principle.  The  first  and  most  obvious  phase  of  mind  as 
an  activity  is  its  capacity  to  reflect,  and  hence  to  discover 
grounds  and  reasons.  Each  ground  or  reason  in  some 
measure  communicates  its  peculiar  character  to  the  fact 
or  opinion  which  it  grounds.  Hence,  from  the  stand-point 
of  grounds  and  arguments  all  truth  seems  to  bo  an  arbitrary 
affair,  depending  upon  the  selection  of  grounds  and  reasons 
which  one  makes.  Truth  is  supposed  to  be  many-sided, 
and  the  point  of  view  taken  is  supposed  to  justify  one's 
difference  in  opinion.  The  art  of  presenting  grounds  or 
reasons  to  justify  any  view  is  the  art  of  the  Sophists.  The 
fact  that  these  many  sides  or  grounds  of  truth  are  mutually 
interdependent,  and  therefore  that  each  has  truth  only  as 
seen  in  view  of  the  rest, — this  is  the  further  and  deeper  in- 
sight which  it  belonged  to  Socrates  and  Plato  to  discover  and 
unfold.  The  universal  or  general  is  the  net  result,  as  well 
as  the  active  principle,  of  that  dialectic  process  which  ap- 
pears in  the  genesis  and  mutual  destruction  of  different 
opinions — "  different  points  of  view."  As  a  necessary  ele- 
mentary stage  of  human  thinking,  the  province  of  the  So- 
phists is  of  permanent  importance  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. The  Eleatics,  who  set  up  the  doctrine  of  pure  being, 
found  it  necessary  to  refute  the  phases  of  change,  finitiidc, 
and  negativity  that  appear  in  the  world.  Zeno  according- 
ly discovered  the  dialectic  of  self-contradiction  involved  in 
those  phases.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Sophists,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Protagoras  the  Individualist  (b.  490  B.  c.), 
Gorgias  the  Nihilist  (came  to  Athens  427  B.  c.),  Hippias 
the  Polymathist,  and  Prodicus  the  Moralist  (both  younger 
contemporaries  of  Protagoras).  Everything  that  existed 
in  the  Greek  consciousness  as  opinion,  faith,  custom,  relig- 
ious tradition,  even  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  was  supped 
and  rendered  uncertain  by  the  ratiocination  of  these  So- 
phists. Protagoras  asserted :  Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things.  Just  as  each  thing  appears  to  each  man,  so  is  it 
for  him.  All  truth  is  relative.  The  existence  of  the  gods  is 
uncertain.  Gorgias  expressed  his  nihilism  in  three  proposi- 
tions :  (a)  Nothing  exists;  (A)  if  anything  existed,  it  would 
be  unknowable;  (c)  if  anything  existed,  and  were  know- 
able,  the  knowledge  of  it  could  nevertheless  not  be  commu- 
nicated to  others.  "  Common  sense,"  so  called,  is  the  stage 
of  na'ive  faith  in  one's  point  of  view.  The  discovery  of  the 
equal  validity  of  "  many  points  of  view  "  leads  on  the  one 
hand  to  sophistical  practices,  or  on  the  other  to  scepticism. 
Pyrrhonic  scepticism  in  Greece  connects  through  the  Me- 
garian  school  to  the  dialectic  of  the  Sophists  and  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Soph'ocles,  b.  in  495  B.  c.  at  Colonus,  a  village  of 
Attica,  near  Athens,  led  the  triumphal  choir  of  Athenian 
youths  celebrating  the  victory  of  Salamis:  yEschylus  fought 
in  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and  Euripides  was  born  on  the 
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day  of  the  buttle.  His  futhcr  was  a  man  of  means,  and 
devote  I  liis  whole  life  to  poetry,  and  the  p:e:in  lie  sang  be- 
fore the  Athcnilins  assembled  around  tin-  trophies  of  Sal- 
ainis  was  his  own  composition.  His  teacher  in  music  was 
Lanipnis,  ii.  celebrated  name,  and  in  46H  11.  c.  he  brought 
his  first  tragedy,  probably  Tripinlrmn*.  whicli  now  is  lost, 
on  the  stage.  The  moment  was  exciting.  There  was  a 
turning  point  in  Athenian  polities;  tin-  age  of  Pericles 
was  dawning.  People  expected  a  similar  movement  in 
litrrahire,  and  (lie  competition  lielweetl  the  old  poet 
..'Ksc.liylii-'.  who  had  held  the  supremacy  undisputed  for  a 
whole  generation,  anil  the  now  poet  Sopiioclc-,  caused  such 
an  agitation  that  the  areliiin  was  at  n  loss  where  to  tind 
judges  of  Miflicicnt  authority.  The  festival  was  about  to 
begin,  and  no  judges  of  the  competing  tragedies  were  as 
yet  'appointed,  'when  Cimon  mid  his  nine  colleagues  en- 
tered |  In-  theatre,  just,  returning  from  the  expedition  to 
Born*,  whence  they  brought  back  to  Athens  the  ashes  of 
The-eiis;  and  when  they  approached  the  altar  to  oiler  up 
their  libations,  the  archon  retained  them  there,  took  their 
ouili-.  and  thus  the  highest  authority  of  the  old  time  was 
siMtc  I  as  judge  over  the  first  steps  of  the  new.  liut  the 
pri/.e.  wa-  given  to  Sophocles,  and  .Kschylus  left  Athens 
and  wont  to  Sicily.  Krom  this  moment,  and  up  to  the  year 
411  n.  c..  Sophocles  reigned  in  the  Athenian  theatre — 
that  is,  he  was  the  modeller  of  the  religious  and  fcsthetical 
ideas  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  artistic  representative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  even  ^Eschylus  adopted  his 
innovations,  the  introduction  of  the  third  actor,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  trilogy  from  a  pragmatical  to  a  merely  philo- 
sophical unity,  etc.  liut  about  this  time  a  new  turning- 
point  was  reached  in  the  history  of  Greek  civilisation  ;  the 
age  of  the  Sophists  drew  near,  and  Euripides  gained  the 
first  pii/.c  in  111  B.C.  Sophocles  was  never  superseded, 
however.  In  the  very  next  year  (410  n.  c.)  he  brought  the 
Antiijinii'  on  the  stage,  and  this  work,  which  in  its  ideal 
conception,  as  well  as  in  many  of  its  actual  details,  is  a 
dire -I.  vindication  of  the  political  principles  of  Pericles, 
prn.luceil  an  unbounded  enthusiasm  :  the  Athenians  chose 
him  Kii-nii't"*  immediately  afterward.  His  last  victory 
was  won  after  his  death  by  the  performance  of  his  post- 
humous tragedy,  (Kdipit*  ni  ('H/OIIHH.  But  he  had,  never- 
theless, now  a  rival,  and  elements  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  idc.ts  he  preached  were  at  work  in  Athenian  life.  Fi- 
nally, his  enemies  attacked  him  as  they  had  attacked 
Pericles:  unable  to  cope  with  his  genius,  they  assaulted 
bis  person.  In  the  last  year  of  bis  life  his  son,  lopbon, 
accused  him  of  having  fallen  into  dotage  and  of  being  in- 
capable of  administering  bis  own  estate.  But  Sophocles 
went  to  the  court,  and  read  to  the  judges  a  song  from  CEdi- 
/.« v  iii  ( '.,/,, mi* :  the  case  was  then  dismissed.  I '-  at  Athens 
in  405  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  130  plays,  besides 
lyrical  poems,  but  only  seven  tragedies  have  come  down  to 
us  entire — namely,  Antigone,  Electro,  Trachinix,  (Edipus 
Jtfj-,  A/us,  riiiliirMe*,  and  (Edlpiu  Coloutni.  Editions, 
translations,  and  historical  and  critical  reviews  are  num- 
berless. Among  the  latest  editions  are  those  by  Wunder 
(Gotha.  ISIS  ».y.,  2d  and  3d  eds.),  Tourneur  (Paris,  1873), 
Schneidewin  ( Berlin,  1S73),  Campbell  (vol.  i.,  Oxford,  1873), 
Dindorf  (Leipsic,  1866).  There  are  English  translations 
by  Dale  (1824),  Plumptre  (1866),  Campbell  (1874),  and 
others.  CLEMENS  PKTKHSKX. 

Sophocles  (EvASGBLiNiis  APOSTOLIDKS),  LL.D.,  b.  in 
<J  recce.  Mar.  8,  1807;  studied  at  the  convent  on  Mount 
Sinai:  emigrated  to  the  U.S.;  entered  Amherst  College 
in  ISL'll:  was  tutor  in  Harvard  College,  with  a  brief  inter- 
mission, from  IS  12  to  1859,  and  in  1860  became  professor 
of  ancient,  modern,  and  Byzantine  Greek.  He  has  pub- 
lishc.l  a  ff/'eek  fii-<i>itiii(ir  (1838),  f'irnt  Leftnonn  in  Greek 
(ls:i!n,  ii  reek  Kj-erclta  (1841),  Knmaic  Grammar  (1842), 
'/;,./>•  l.nHnn*  fur  Hei/ianert  (1843),  Catalogue  of  Greek 
Verb,.  (1841),  Hittory  of  the  (Jreek  Alphabet,  etc.  (1848), 
(lliMmry  nf  Later  and  tlyzantine  Greek  (1860),  revised  as 
(Ireek  l.i-.ririiH  i  if  the  Human  and  liyzanttne  Periodt  (1870). 

Sophonisba.     See  MASISISSA. 

So'phron,  nourished  at  Syracuse  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  n.  c.,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  so-called 
mi  mi-  -that  is,  he  transformed  it  from  a  social  entertain- 
ment into  a  form  of  literary  composition.  The  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  noted  for  their  broad  humor  and  exuberant  talent 
for  merriment,  used  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  or  per- 
haps at  any  kind  of  social  gatherings,  to  give  dramatic 
representations  of  events  of  the  life  of  the  wine-god,  or  of 
such  incidents  of  every -day  life  as  corresponded  in  tone  to 
the  character  of  the  least.  In  these  representations  ges- 
ticulation and  musical  composition  seem  to  have  been  the 
principal  elements,  but  words  were  also  supplied,  and 
by  the  transition  to  a  form  of  literary  composition  they 
became,  of  course,  of  predominating  importance.  The 
mime*— that  is,  small  comedies — of  Sophron  enjoyed  a 


great  reputation  in  ancient  times;  Pinto  read  them  again 
and  again,  and  slept  with  them  under  his  pillow.  But 
only  a  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  collected  by 
lil'imficld  in  Mimnim  t'ritii-um  (vol.  ii.,  1826), and  by  Abrens, 
I>e  Uriec.  Uinlrrt.  (vol.  ii.  p.  464). 

8o'f|iiel,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.,  on  Mon- 
terey Bay.  P.  ll'.i::. 

So'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  on  the  flari- 
gliano,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  lies  about  ,riS  miles 
N,  N.  \V.  of  Naples,  is  a  walle  1  town,  lia-  ,-"tnc  good 
churches  anil  other  public  building-,  with  n  few  handsome 
private  ji  d,i"c-,  and  b:»asts  a  hno  cafe  and  inns  for  travel- 
lers. The  paper,  woollen,  and  other  manufactories  here 
are  on  a  very  considerable  scale,  and  are  provided  with 
good  modern  machinery.  Much  effort  is  making  for  im- 
provement in  public  instruction,  i-spreially  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  remains  of  the  old  Volscian  -SWa,  once  so 
important  a  city,  are  very  insignificant,  and  the  fact  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  411  of  their  city 
is  almost  all  that  ts  certainly  known  of  its  early  history. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  siideied  severely  from  the  northern 
invasions;  in  the  ninth  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens, who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out.  For  many  <  en 
turics  afterward  the  possession  of  Sora  was  an  almost  con- 
stant subject  of  dispute  between  the  Normans,  Angcvins, 
popes,  etc.,  who  gave  it  no  rest.  In  1634  it  was  wellnigh 
totally  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  soon  rebuilt. 
Sora  is  said  to  have  bad  a  bishop  as  early  as  272,  and  the 
canons  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Restituta  ha\e 
the  odd  privilege  of  wearing  the  red  velvet  cape  otherwise 
worn  only  by  the  pope  himself.  P.  12,074. 

Snrar'ti-,  the  present  Mnale  d!  San  Orrtle,  a  mountain 
of  Etruria,  an  outlying  offset  of  the  Apennines,  from  which 
I  it  is  detached  by  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  rises  with  its 
bold  and  abrupt  masses  of  the  peculiar  hard  Apennine 
limestone  2420  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
forms,  especially  when  its  top  is  covered  with  snow,  a  con- 
spicuous and  very  picturesque  feature  in  the  views  of  the 
Campagna.  (Horace,  C'arm.,  i.  9.)  In  ancient  times  it 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  bore  on  its  top  a  celebrated 
temple  of  this  god,  to  which  large  and  peculiarly  solemn 
processions  were  made  from  Rome,  situated  26  miles  to  the 
8.  In  746,  Carloman.  the  brother  of  Pepin,  founded  the 
monastery  of  San  Silvestro  on  the  site  of  the  old  pagan 
temple.  Its  present  name  the  mountain  has  received  from 
a  village,  San  Orestc,  situated  on  its  slope  and  notorious 
for  its  sour  wine. 

Sora'gnay  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Parma.  The  old 
castle  contains  some  fine  frescoes.  Under  Joseph  II.  Soragna 
gave  its  name  to  a  principality.  P.  5402. 

Soranjee,  the  name  given  in  the  East  Indies  to  Mo- 
RINDIXE  (which  see),  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring-matter 
found  in  the  root  of  Mnriudn  citri/ulia.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is  ('•jsll'iii'  IIT,.  When  heated  it  is  converted  into 
morindone,  a  beautiful  crystalline  substance  containing 
CulIioOs. 

Som'no,  or  Sovana,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Gros- 
seto,  on  a  tufa  rock  about  50  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  the  town  of 
Grosseto.  This  place,  unhealthy  like  the  whole  district, 
was  originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Aldobrandeschi,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Orsini,  who  built  the  upper  fortress, 
then  to  the  city  of  Siena,  and  finally  to  Florence.  P.  5589. 

So'rau,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg,  on 
the  Goldbach,  is  an  old  town,  with  extensive  cloth  manu- 
factures, print-works,  bleaehing-fields,  etc.  P.  11,264. 

Sorb'ite  [Lat.  mrbitm,  "  sorb  tree"],  or  Mountain- 
ash  Sugar.  This  saccharine  substance  is  formed  in  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  Sorbtu  aucnparia,  the  mountain-ash, 
a  European  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  related  American  plant, 
Sot-bus  amerierum.  These  small  trees  have  bunches  of 
brilliant  scarlet  berries,  and  are  hence  grown  in  gardens 
for  ornament.  The  sugar,  which  has  the  composition 
CgHi20g,  or  an  isomere  of  glucose,  is  stated  to  be  in- 
capable of  fermentation;  and  when  the  juice  of  the  berries 
is  allowed  to  ferment,  so  that  it  afterward  settles  clear,  the 
unchanged  sorbite  will  crystallize  out  on  evaporation  in 
fine  transparent  crystals,  which  are  trimetric,  have  density 
1.654,  are  sweet  as  cane-sugar,  and  dextro-rotatory  to  47°. 
It  is  soluble  in  half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  insoluble  in 
iileohol ;  forms  a  cubical  compound  with  NaCl;  dissolves 
lime  and  baryta  like  sucrose ;  and,  according  to  Berthelot, 
will  undergo  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermentations  with 
cheese,  like  lactose.  H.  WIIIITZ. 

Sorbonne't  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  ancient  University  of  Paris,  was  de- 
rived from  Robert  de  Sorbon  (b.  at  Sorbon  in  the  Ardennes 
in  1201,  and  afterward  chaplain  to  Louis  IX.).  In  1252  ho 
founded  an  institution,  connected  with  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  which  a  number  of  secular  priests  were  to  teach 


j|,  i.llm-  when,  during  the  Kevolution.it  was  suppressed 
an.l  bereft  of  its  endowments.  At  the  reconstruction  of 
tl».  university- in  1808  by  Napoleon  I.,  the  building,  still 
culled  the  Sofbunne,  was  given  to  the  theological  faculty  in 
,-nnnc-tion  with  the  faculties  of  science  and  belles-lettres. 
(See  Duvernct.  //.»/•.<>,•  <!<•  I,,  Snrboune  (2  vols.,  1790).) 

Sorb  Tree,  or  Wild  Service,  the  Pyrtu  terminal!*,  a 
small  European  tree  (order  Uosacea')  whose  wood  is  very 
hard  and  valuable.  Its  fruit,  the  sorb,  when  over-ripened, 
is  soft  and  mellow,  and  very  good  eating.  Hertfordshire  is 
faiii'uis  for  its  sorbs,  which  are  largely  marketed  in  Lon- 
don. (See  SERVICK  TREE  and  MEDLAR.) 

Sorcery.    See  MAGIC. 

Sorel',  a  flourishing  town,  capital  of  Richelieu  co.,  Que- 
nada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Sorel  (or  Richelieu)  River,  45  miles  below  Montreal. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  large  lumber-trade 
with  tropical  America.  The  town  is  finely  laid  out,  has  a 
large  public  square,  good  schools,  and  4  weekly,  1  tri- 
weekly, and  1  monthly  periodical.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
vent, hospital,  academy,  and  college  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. P.  5(538. 

Sorel  (AGNES).    See  AGXES  SOREL. 

Sorel's  Cements.  These  cements  owe  their  name  to 
the  inventor,  the  French  chemist  Sorel.  The  principle  on 
which  they  are  founded  is  the  mixing  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  a  metallic  chloride  with  the  oxide  of  the  same 
metal  to  a  pasty  mass,  when,  in  case  of  several  metals,  a 
solid  insoluble  oxychloride  is  rapidly  formed,  which  is 
sometimes  quite  crystalline  and  hard.  The  most  approved 
compositions  of  this  class  are  those  made  with  the  chlorides 
of  situ-  and  HHiynfuiiiw.  A  solution  of  MgCI  of  a  density 
of  20°  to  30°  of  BaumS's  hydrometer  is  mixed  with  mag- 
nesia to  a  paste,  which  may  be  applied  and  moulded  like 
plaster.  It  concretes  to  a  very  white  mass  of  the  hardness 
of  marble.  Chloridc-of-zinc  solution  mixed  with  oxide  of 
zinc,  forms  a  similar  cement-composition.  H.  WVJRTZ. 

Soresi'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  15 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cremona.  The  churches  contain  frescoes 
and  other  artistic  objects  worthy  of  notice,  and  intarsias 
of  great  beauty  are  still  wrought  here.  This  town  is  re- 
markable for  its  domestic  industries,  and  it  carries  on  an 
active  traffic  in  the  products  of  the  vicinity,  P.  8919. 

Sorex,  the  shrew.    See  SORICID*. 

Sor'ghlim,  a  genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Andropo- 
goncir,  closely  allied  to  the  sugar-cane,  presenting  many 
varieties  and  having  various  names.  The  variety  usually 
known  as  sorghum  (.?.  rntgare  or  .?.  methnrnlHiu)  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  Africa  and  China;  in 
Africa  it  is  called  impliee.  The  plant  was  almost  unknown 
in  Europe  until  1851,  when  Count  do  Montigni,  the  French 
consul  nt  Shanghai,  sent  some  seeds  to  Paris,  which  were 
planted,  but  only  one  is  said  to  have  germinated,  and  from 
tin*  lias  sprung  nearly  all  the  seed  sown  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  1856  gome  of  this  seed  was  obtained  by  the 
1 '.  S.  patent-office  and  distributed,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  plant  here  is  mainly  owing  to  Mr.  Orange  Judd  of 
New  York,  proprietor  of  the  American  Agricultural,  who 
imported  25,000  packages  of  the  seed,  which  he  distributed 
among  the  subscribers  to  his  paper  in  all  parts  of  the 
fountrv.  In  1857,  Mr.  Wray,  an  Englishman,  brought  to 
New  York  seeds  of  several  varieties  of  the  African  imphee, 
and  they  were  tested  by  many  agriculturists,  but  the  result 
w:i<  upon  the  whole  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Chinese  variety 

i"  '' "'  chiefly  cultivated  here.     This  attains  a  height  of 

from  eight  to  eighteen  feet,  and  before  the   seed-cluster 
makes  its  appearance  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Indian 


'orn  It  will  grow  in  any  place  where  maize  succeeds,  but 
rarely  ripen*  its  seed  N.  of  hit.  41°.  It  is  sown  in  drills  or 
in  hills  like  Indian  corn,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  stalks  are  cut  off  at  the  ground 
just  before  the  hard  frosts  set  in,  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  stored  away  for  pressing.  Well-ripened  stalks  yield 
about  half  their  weight  of  juice,  of  which  from  five  to  ten 
gallons  are  required  for  a  gallon  of  syrup.  The  saccharine 
matter  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  glucose,  and  produces  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  crystallized  sugar,  so  that  the 
plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  molasses  or  syrup.  A 
fair  average  yield  is  about  150  gallons  to  the  acre.  This 
svrnp  varies  greatly  in  quality,  according  to  the  care  and 
skill  bestowed  upon  its  manufacture,  from  a  dark  greenish- 
brown  fluid  with  an  unpleasant  weedy  flavor,  to  an  am- 
ber-colored saccharine  syrup  destitute  of  any  characteristic 
flavor.  The  finer  qualities  are  by  many  preferred  to  the 
best  cane-molasses.  The  total  production  of  sorghum- 
molasses  in  the  U.  S.  in  I860  was  about  6,750,000  gallons; 
in  1870  it  was  more  than  16,000,000  gallons,  of  which  nearly 
10,000,000  were  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  seeds  arc  chiefly  used  as 
food  for  cattle,  swine,  and  poultry,  although  bread  has 
sometimes  been  made  from  the  flour.  Coarse  wrapping- 
paper  has  been  manufactured  from  the  refuse  of  the  stalks 
after  pressing.  As  fodder  for  cattle  it  is  not  regarded  as 
equal  to  Indian  corn. 

So'ria,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  is  surrounded  with  thick  old 
walls,  has  some  leather  manufactures  and  dyeing  estab- 
lishments, and  carries  on  trade  in  wool.  P.  5004. 

Soric'idac  [from  Surer,  the  Lntin  name  of  the  typical 
form],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Insectivora, 
which  are  often  designated  as  shrews  or  shrew-mice.  Ex- 
ternally, they  have  much  resemblance  to  mice,  but  are 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  longer  and  pointed  snout, 
and  of  course,  belonging  to  a  different  order  as  they  do, 
they  have  no  real  affinity.  In  contrast  with  the  Talpidffi, 
to  which  they  are  most  nearly  related,  they  present  the 
following  characters :  The  skull  (which  has  a  conoid  con- 
tour) has  well-developed  posterior  ridges;  the  foramen 
magnum  subcircular  and  inclined  a  little  forward  below; 
well-developed  post-glcnoid  processes;  the  tympanic  ele- 
ments annular,  and  not  forming  bulla; ;  the  infra-orbital 
canals  long,  subcylindrical  tunnels  covered  by  broad  osseous 
walls;  and  the  zygomatic  arches  not  developed;  the  lower 
jaw  has  its  ascending  rami  deflected  outward,  and  each 
has  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  process  ;  the 
teeth  range  in  number  from  26  to  36  (M.  |,  P.  M.  }•;§,  C.  }, 
I.  |~£x2);  the  true  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  have  four 
primary  (but  generally  reduced  to  three  by  coalescence  of 
the  median)  external,  and  two  primary  and  more  elevated 
internal  cusps,  circumscribing  V-shaped  areas,  and  a  well- 
developed  secondary  posterior  lower  ledge;  the  molars  of 
the  lower  jaw  have  two  primary  external  cusps  (anterior 
and  posterior),  and  four  primary  internal  ones,  the  antcro- 
external  connected  with  anterior  and  intero-median  in- 
ternal by  ridges,  and  thus  circumscribing  a  triangular 
area;  the  two  median  inferior  incisors  are  large  and  pro- 
clivous;  the  vertebne  are  also  characteristic,  the  cervical 
having  well-developed  hypapophyses,  and  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  distinct  hyperapophyses  ;  the  sternum  has  a  broad 
but  not  keeled  manubrium;  the  anterior  members  are  more 
slender  than  the  posterior;  the  carpus  is  normal,  and  has 
no  sickle-shaped  bone  or  os  intermedium;  the  scapula  is 
short  and  broad.  The  family  thus  defined  is  a  very  homo- 
geneous one,  and  although  it  is  by  far  the  largest  (as  re- 
gards number  of  species)  in  the  order  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  differences  between  its  constituents  are  less  than  in  any 
other  of  the  related  polytypic  families.  Representatives  are 
found  in  the  entire  northern  hemisphere,  and  extend  south- 
ward into  India  and  Eastern  Asia  in  the  Old  World  and  into 
Mexico  in  the  New.  By  H.  Milne-Edwards  eight  genera  are 
recognized;  of  these,  three  (.SV>/rr,  CVw/r/«ni,and  Cmsiopini) 
are  represented  in  Europe,  and  three  (Snre.r,  Rlnriun,  and 
fIi/</i-t>{/nle  or  Nctmore.r)  in  North  America,  while  the  re- 
maining three  (Ainirosorer,  Z?/i>/ojne»orfoii,  and  ffertogalc) 
are  Asiatic.  Other  genera  which  were  referred  to  the 
family  by  the  older  authors  have  no  affinity  with  these,  but 
belong  to  different  families.  The  species  are  all  of  small 
size,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  least  of  mammals. 
They  have  certain  glands,  near  the  fore  limbs,  on  the  sides, 
and  behind  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  in  which  is  secreted  a 
musky  fluid.  They  feed  not  only  on  insects,  worms,  etc., 
but  on  such  young  vertebrates  (birds,  etc.)  as  they  are  able 
to  overcome.  THEODORE  (5 ILL. 

Sorites.  See  LOGIC,  by  PROP.  W.  D.  WILSON,  LL.D., 
L.  H.  D. 

Soro'sis  [Gr.  <rwpcv<ric,  "aggregation  "],  a  term  in  bot- 
any applied  to  a  compound  fleshy  fruit  formed  by  the  close 
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aggregation  of  many  flowers  whose  floral  whorls  become 

succulent,    a*    till'   pineapple. 

In  Mar.,  I  Mix.  the  first  woman's  club  of  America  was 
organised  uniler  the  name  of  A'o,-"*/*,  and  has  (Continued  to 
exist  under  tin;  same  style  ami  title;  its  object  beinir.  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  to  hrinir  together  representative 
women  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  kindred  |nirsnits,  :md 
by  uniting  them  render  them  helpful  to  one  another  and 
useful  t<>  society.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Sorosis,  adopted  sit  (ho  annual  meeting  of  th* 
club  and  published  in  Hie  If.. rl,t  nf  M a r. '.':!,  I  Mill,  states  that 
Mrs.  Croly  was  stimulated  to  the  formation  of  a  woman's 

eluh  by  the  refusal  (if  tin milliter  on  the.  Dickens  dinner 

from  the  I'rc--  t'luli  I"  allow  women  to  participate  equally 
with  men  on  thilt  occasion.  She  thereupon  invited  the  co- 
operation of  ladies.  .m,|  ;,  meeting  was  called  at  her  house 
in  \Ve.-t  Fourteenth  street  to  formulate  iv  plan  having  that 
olijcrt  in  view.  There  were  present  at  the  first  meeting 
Mi-;.-  Kate  Field,  Mail.  Hot  la,  Mrs.  Henry,  Mrs.  Field,  Mrs. 
C.  IS.  U'illiour,  and  Mrs.  Crolv.  A  call  for  a  meeting  of 
organization  signed  b\  the-e  fndics  resulted  in  the  assem- 
bling of  fourteen  well-known  women  at  the  same  place  on 
the  following  Monday,  twelve  of  whom  organized  a  woman's 
club  under  the  name  of  "Sorosis,"  which,  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  name  whieh  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any  object 
de-ircd,  Mrs.  Crolv  found  in  a  botanical  dictionary.  The 
officers  first  elected  were — president,  Mrs.  Fanny  Fern 
1'arton;  vice-president,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly ;  secretary,  Miss 
Kate-  Field:  executive  committee,  Phebe  Cary,  Mrs.  Ella 
Clymcr,  Mad.  Dcmorcst,  Miss  Josephine  Pollard,  and  Mrs. 
Sara  L.  Hopper.  Subsequently,  the  officers  stood  as  fol- 
lows :  president.  Miss  Alice  Cary ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilbour;  chairman  of  executive  committee, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Noble,  Mrs.  1'arton,  Miss  Kate  Field,  and  Miss 
Phcbe  Cary  declining  or  not  being  able  to  serve.  At  the 
elo-c  of  the  first  year  nineteen  regular  club  meetings  had 
been  held — fifteen  at  Delnionico's  (the  home  of  the  club), 
four  at  the  houses  of  members;  and  the  meetings,  it  is 
stated,  were  rendered  conspicuously  profitable  by  conver- 
sational disquisitions  and  literary  exercises  of  a  high  order. 
The  number  had  increased  to  83  members  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  8  of  whom  were  honorary.  Among  these 
were  6  artists  or  workers  in  art,  22  authors,  6  editors,  1 
historian,  11  poets,  9  teachers  and  lecturers,  8  well-known 
philanthropists.  2  physicians,  4  writers  on  science,  besides 
others,  contributors  to  periodicals.  At  the  first  January 
meeting  (1869)  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  ob- 
taining of  an  act  of  incorporation  reported  that  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  under  the  general  law  of  the  State  had 
been  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  secretary  of  state,  a  dupli- 
cate of  which  was  presented  and  adopted  by  the  chib. 
The  names  of  the  incorporators  were  Agnes  Noble,  Jennie 
C.  Crolv,  Charlotte  1!.  Wilbour,  Celia  M.  Burleigh,  E. 
Louise  Demorest,  Ella  M.  Clymer,  Josephine  Pollard,  Sara 
L.  Hopper. 

Many  women's  clubs  have  since  been  formed,  but  Sorosis 
is  the  only  one  whose  membership  and  management  con- 
sist of  and  arc  maintained  wholly  and  solely  by  women. 
The  scheme  of  the  club  is  social  and  educational.  It  holds 
two  meetings  during  the  month — one  on  the  first,  the  other 
on  the  third  Monday — both  at  Delmonico's,  corner  Twenty- 
sixth  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  The  first  is  social,  and  to 
it  the  members  are  permitted  to  bring  guests ;  the  second 
is  for  business  purposes,  and  is  confined  to  members  only. 
This  membership  is  divided  up  into  ten  working  committees 
— literature,  art,  science,  education,  music,  philanthropy, 
house  and  home,  drama,  journalism,  and  business-women. 
Two  of  these  committees  have  the  charge  of  each  social 
meeting,  contributing  to  the  useful  entertainment  of  the 
club  reports  of  facts  interesting  to  women  in  their  special 
departments,  and  suggestive  papers  to  lead  discussion  upon 
previously-stated  questions — the  reports  being  intended  to 
constitute  a  summary  or  record  of  what  is  being  done  by  or 
for  women  in  different  fields  of  activity ;  the  papers  to 
stimulate  thought  and  furnish  means  for  arriving  at  correct 
conclusions  in  regard  to  mooted  questions.  Lighter  ex- 
supplied  through  the  efforts  of  the  music  committee 
and  members,  vary  the  graver  topics.  The  initiation  fee 
and  golden  N,  the  badge  of  the  society,  are  five  dollars 
each  :  the  annual  dues  arc  also  five  dollars.  The  presi- 
dents .if  Sorosis  have  been  Alice  Cary;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly; 
Mrs.  C.  I!.  Wilhnur,  re-elected  four  times:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Croly, 
I  a  second  time  for  1S"5,  re-elected  for  1 876.  Mm. 
Ruth  0.  Delemater  treasurer.  J.  C.  CROI.V. 

Sor'rel,  a  popular  name  for  several  sour-leaved  plants, 
especially  for  those  of  the  dioecious  section  of  the  genus 
lliimi'jr  (order  P»hrgOme«fe),  to  which  genus  the  coarse 
herbs  called  dock  also  belong.  Plants  of  the  genus  Osi/ria 
(of  the  same  order)  arc  called  mountain-sorrels.  The 
wood  sorrels  are  of  the  genus  ».rali>  (order  Oxalidaeew). 
There  are  numeroua  species  of  the  above  genera,  some  of 


which  arc  occasionally  used  as  salad-herbs  and  an  flavors 
for  sauces.  In  Kurope  the  sorrels,  mountain-sorrels,  and 
wood-sorrels  are  cultivated  for  table  use  in  gardens.  Of 
tt.ni/i'n  there  are  many  species,  some  cultivated  for  their 
flowers,  and  others  for  their  thick  starchy  roots,  used  as 
food  in  some  countries.  All  the  sorrels  owe  their  sourness 
to  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  and  its  salts.  (See  OXAI.IS.) 

Sorrel,  Salts  of.     Pec  OXAI.IS. 

Sorrel  Tree,  or  Sour-Wood,  the  Osi/ili-m/mai  ur- 

lureum,  a  liand.-omc  tree  of  the  I'.  S..  found  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  and  southward  to  the  (iulf.  Its  leaves  re- 
pcmble  those  of  the  peach.  They  are  sour,  and  from  them 
a  cooling  drink  is  made  for  the  sick.  The  wood  is  soft 
and  very  difficult  to  dry.  It  in  sometimes  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree. 

Sorren'to,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  pro\  inec  of  Ciistol- 
lamare.  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  .Naples.  The  rocks  on  which  it  is  built  when  seen 
from  the  sea  look  like  an  extensive  artificial  wall :  it  is.  pro- 
tected from  the  sirocco  by  Monte  Vico,  and  from  the  W. 
wind  by  Monte  Ma-  a.  Sorrento  is  not  a  well-built  town, 
but  the  churches  are  worthy  a  visit,  especially  the  Duoino, 
which  contains  some  fine  marbles.  The  viilas.  however, 
are  very  numerous  and  extensive,  with  gardens  of  almost 
tropical  luxuriance,  and  the  views  from  the  higher  points 
are  marvellously  beautiful.  From  the  village  of  Saut' 
Agata,  a  mile  from  the  town,  the  prospect  is  so  enchanting 
as  almost  to  bewilder  the  imagination.  The  high  altar  of 
the  parish  church  of  Sant'  Agata  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  intarsia  to  be  seen  in  Italy  ;  it  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Aledici,  and  has  a  curious  history.  Sorrento 
was  a  Greek  settlement,  was  adorned  with  splendid  tem- 
ples during  the  Roman  period,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  was  ruled  by  its  own  consuls  and  dukes. 
Of  the  old  temples,  a  few  fine  marbles,  mosaic  pavements, 
etc.,  alone  remain,  besides  the  foundations.  The  climate 
of  Sorrento,  as  agreeable  as  it  is  salubrious,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation,  and  the  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  have  made  Sorrento  one  of  the 
most  frequented  resorts  in  Southern  Italy,  alike  for  travel- 
lers in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  those  in  the  pursuit 
of  health.  There  is  a  small  coasting-trade  in  the  rich  pro- 
ductions of  the  vicinity  carried  on  by  means  of  the  little 
harbor.  Sorrento  has  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Torquato  Tasno.  P.  71 94. 

Sor'.xo,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari,  about  8 
miles  from  the  town  of  Sassari,  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous towns  of  its  size  in  the  island,  and  few  even  of  the 
larger  can  boast  so  much  private  comfort  or  so  much  atten- 
tion to  public  instruction.  The  men  are  laborious,  chiefly 
in  agriculture,  and  the  women  make  large  quantities  of 
linen  of  very  tasteful  patterns.  In  the  vicinity  may  be 
traced  many  vestiges  of  a  pre-historio  population.  P. 
5533. 

Sortain' (JOSEPH);  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  was  for  many  years  minister  of  an  Independent 
ehurch  in  Brighton,  England.  He  published  Lectures  on 
Romanism  and  Anglo-Catholicism  (1841),  Memoir  nf  Mm. 
George  Clayton  (1844),  Life  of  Lord  Bacon  (1851),  Hilde- 
brand  and  the  Excommunicated  Emperor  (1851),  Count 
Arettsbery,  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Luther  (1853),  and  a 
sermon  on  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857).  A  flinympfiy  of  him 
by  his  widow  was  published  soon  after  his  death.  D.  at 
Brighton  in  1860. 

Sorti'no,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  top  of  Monte  Sutio(Xulhin)  about  19 
miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The  views  from  this 
town  are  extraordinarily  fine,  especially  toward  the  S., 
where  the  rugged  mountains  offer  points  of  most  pic- 
turesque wildness.  Below  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  old  Sor- 
tino  (Xutliia),  which  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in 
1693.  Not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town  there  tire  nu- 
j  mcrous  caverns,  originally  occupied  by  the  rock-dwellers, 
i  and  subsequently  used  as  tombs  by  successive  populations. 
I  One  of  these  caves  is  120  feet  in  length,  75  in  width,  and 
42  in  height.  The  ruins  of  the  onoe  powerful  and  flourish- 
ing Erbemia  or  Pantalica  are  also  very  near  the  town.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sortino  are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
working  gold  and  silver,  and  are  altogether  above  the  aver- 
age Sicilian  .standard.  P.  8791. 

SoNiiit'zH,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tschernigor, 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  tobacco.  P.  5000. 

Soteriol'ogy  [Gr.  ownipw  X«Y«.  "doctrine  of  salva- 
tion"] treats  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ.  In  its 
wider  signification  it  includes  both  the  atonement  which 
Christ  made  and  its  application  through  faith  to  individ- 
uals. Thus  defined,  it  would  comprise  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  expiation,  but  also  those  of  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion, and  sanotifioation.  It  is,  however,  used  in  a  more  re- 


inintsof  view  both  alike  rejected 
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them,  the  aposto lie  Fathers  ( 
nfinedthemfel  mo.tl,  to  the  b.blu-a phraseology 
i*d  attempted  no  rationale  of  the  dogma.  The  evangelical 
truili  Ml  tirmlv  held  in  the  heart  and  experience  but  was 
Seiantaetl  in  the  dry  light  of  the  intellect.  The ,  rela- 
,  i,,.  raorlnolal  -leath  of  Christ  to  the  justu-c  of  God, 
on  the  .me  hand,  and  to  the  conscience  of  man,  upon  the 
olhe*  »<•,•(•  l.'l'l  t..  lie  investigated  by  later  tneoJogtoM. 

i>,,  pMing  from  the  apostolic  to  the  primitive  lathers, 
we  tad  more  of  the  scientific  discussion  of  the  doctrine  ot 
atonement,  though  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  complete 
statement.  Some  of  the  Fathers,  like  Ircnieus,  for  exam- 
ple, injure  the  discussion  by  attributing  to  the  work  of 
I'hri-t'an  inllucn  M  upon  Satan,  anil  finding  a  reference  in 
itto  the  claim-- of  Satan  upon  man.  his  captive.  This  vitia- 
ting element,  however,  did  not  enter  largely  into  the  pa- 
tristic BOteriology.  The  principal  reference  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  according  to  Irenonis  himself,  and  especially  ac- 
cording to  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregorics,  the  two  Cyrils, 
and  Eusebius  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  Augustine,  Leo, 
and  Gregory  of  the  Latin,  was  to  the  law  and  justice  of 
God.  The  chief  defect  in  the  patristic  soteriology  is,  that 
the  distinction  between  justification  and  sanctification  was 
not  always  so  carefully  drawn  as  to  preserve  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  in  its  integrity.  The  holiness  of 
ill.'  r.-n.-w.'  I  man  is  occasionally  represented  as  co-op- 
erating with  the  oblation  of  Christ  in  constituting  the 
ground  of  the  remission  of  sin.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  fatil  alteration  made  in  soteriology  which 
fin. is  its  completion  in  the  papal  theory  of  justification 
by  snnctification.  Augustine  himself  sometimes  employs 
phraseology  which  can  be  construed,  and  is  by  papal 
writers,  to  mean  that  man  is  justified  in  part  by  an  inherent 
righteousness.  This  inward  righteousness  is  indeed  regarded 
as  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul,  but  this  fact  cannot  convert 
inward  holiness  or  personal  excellence  into  an  atonement 
for  past  transgression.  Because  a  man  has  become  re- 
newed in  his  heart  and  inclination  is  not  a  reason  why  his 
former  sin  should  be  forgiven.  Nothing  but  suffering  is 
expiatory,  and  holiness  is  not  suffering.  The  loose  use  of 
justification  in  the  sense  (favored  by  the  Latin  etymology) 
of  making  just  as  well  as  of  pronouncing  just,  tended  to  this 
error. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  papal  statements  had  too 
much  influence  to  allow  of  an  improvement  in  soteriology. 
The  course  of  this  great  doctrine  of  revelation  was  down- 
ward, in  both  the  theory  and  the  practical  experience  of 
the  Church.  Though  holding  in  a  passive  and  hereditary 
manner  the  patristic  statements  respecting  the  Trinity  and 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  Church  was  holding,  more  and 
more,  a  theory  of  redemption  that  was  wholly  opposed  to 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  had  prevailed  during  the  first 
four  centuries  in  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church. 
The  first  mind  to  interrupt  this  dogmatic  decline,  and  set 
the  Church  once  more  upon  the  true  path  of  investigation, 
was  Anselm.  With  him  the  Protestant  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment, as  distinguished  from  the  papal,  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  His  tract,  Cur  denn  homo?  contains  the  substance  of 
the  soteriology  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  leading  features 
of  his  theory  are  these:  (I)  Sin  is  an  offence  against  the 
divine  honor.  (2)  This  offence  cannot  be  waived,  but  must 
-tied  for.  (3)  Man  cannot  make  this  satisfaction  ex- 
cept by  personal  endless  suffering.  (4)  God  must  therefore 
make  it  for  him  if  he  is  to  be  saved.  (5)  God  does  make 
it  in  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Anselm  demonstrates,  by  close  reasoning,  that  the  highest 
form  of  mercy  is  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  justice.  Who- 
ever puts  himself  in  the  criminal's  place,  and  suffers  death 
in  his  stead,  outruns  all  other  forms  and  degrees  of  compas- 
sion. The  soteriology  of  Anselm  exerted  but  little  influence 
in  Roman  Catholic  Christendom.  Anselm's  sphere  of  labor 
was  upon  its  frontier.  The  see  of  Canterbury  and  the 
English  Church  in  the  eleventh  century  were  too  near  the 
Ultima  Thule  to  make  themselves  felt  upon  the  corrupted 
Christianity  of  the  Italian  popes. 

The  awakening  of  the  new  evangelical  life  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  atonement.  Luther's  powerful  assertion 
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•ind  papist,  as  anthropology  had  once  been  between  Augus- 
tine and  Pelagius,  and  as  Trinitarianism  had  been  between 
Athanasius  and  Arius.  The  consequence  was  that  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Reformation,  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic, 
i-xliil.it  a  sharper  discrimination  than  was  seen  in  even  the 
best  soteriology  of  the  patristic  Church.  The  principal 
point  of  dispute  between  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the 
Protestant  theologians  related  to  the  place  which  sanctifi- 
cation occupies.  The  Roman  divine  maintained  that  holi- 
ness of  heart  is  necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  a 
meritorious  cause.  Pardon,  he  said,  cannot  rest  solely  and 
wholly  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Man  is  not  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ's  atonement  alone,  without  any  works, 
cither  internal  or  external.  Though  the  oblation  of  Christ 
is  the  principal  ground  of  forgiveness,  it  is  not  the  sole 
ground.  The  atonement  must  be  supplemented,  to  some 
degree,  by  charity  in  the  heart  and  by  ecclesiastical  penance. 
The  Protestant  theologian  threw  out  this  subjective  and 
human  clement  altogether.  Nothing  but  Christ's  blood  is 
the  meritorious  cause  and  ground  of  forgiveness.  Holiness 
of  heart,  charity,  and  all  the  other  Christian  graces  are  in- 
dispensably necessary,  it  is  true,  but  for  quite  another  rea- 
son than  tliat  assigned  by  the  Tridentine  divine.  They  are 
no  part  of  the  atonement  for  sin.  The  Protestant  soteri- 
ology prevailed  in  Protestant  Christendom,  while  the  papal 
Church  held  to  the  statements  now  formulated  for  the  tirst 
time,  with  any  exactness,  in  the  Tridentine  canons. 

Within  the  Protestant  Church  further  discussions  were 
afterward  excited,  partly  by  the  Socinian  opposition,  and 
partly  by  the  Grotian  modification.  The  Socinian  denied 
atonement  altogether,  taking  substantially  the  position  of 
the  ancient  Ebionite  and  Gnostic — namely,  that  retributive 
justice  is  not  a  real  attribute  of  God,  and  that  benevolence 
alone  regulates  the  divine  method  of  dealing  with  sin  and 
sinners.  The  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by 
Grotius  is  a  much  more  important  chapter  in  soteriology 
than  its  denial  by  Socinus.  Grotius  maintained,  (1)  That 
the  satisfaction  of  justice  is  necessary,  not  intrinsically,  but 
because  God  so  decides.  He  might  decide  that  it  is  not 
necessary  should  he  so  please.  (2)  That  the  amount  and 
kind  of  satisfaction  required  by  justice  depends  upon  the 
will  of  God.  Any  sacrifice  which  God  should  decide  to  ac- 
cept as  an  equivalent  for  man's  punishment  would  be  an 
equivalent.  This  theory  is  denominated  that  of  nceeptiln- 
tion.  The  substance  of  it  had  been  held  in  the  Middle  Ages 
by  Vims  Scotus.  The  term  atreptilntio  is  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  civil  law.  As  a  pecuniary  creditor  can  call  a 
payment  of  50  per  cent,  a  full  payment  if  he  so  pleases,  so 
God  can  call  a  satisfaction  plenary  and  complete  which  in 
reality  is  only  partial  and  incomplete.  This  he  has  done. 
The  death  of  Christ  in  the  place  of  the  millions  of  mankind 
is  not  a  real  and  strict  equivalent,  but  it  is  an  accepted 
equivalent.  The  object  of  Christ's  death,  according  to  Gro- 
tius, is  not  to  make  a  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims  of 
retributive  justice ;  this  would  require  the  death  of  man- 
kind. But  God  has  the  right  and  power  to  waive  the  full 
demands  of  justice;  he  can  relax  justice  if  he  pleases.  This 
he  does  when  he  accepts  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  place 
of  those  of  man.  This  relaxation  of  justice  could  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  waiving  all  the  claims  of  justice  without  evil 
consequences  to  the  divine  government.  A  middle  course 
is  therefore  adopted.  There  is  a  partial  waiving  of  claims, 
and  a  partial  satisfaction  of  claims.  Retributive  justice  is 
not  satisfied  by  Christ's  vicarious  atonement,  but  public 
justice,  as  Grotius  denominated  it,  is.  Christ's  death  ex- 
hibits the  divine  detestation  of  sin,  and  thereby  counteracts 
the  ill  effects  of  relaxing  justice.  The  public  welfare  is 
protected,  and  in  this  way  public  justice  is  maintained. 
The  Grotian  theory  finds  its  refutation  in  the  leading  posi- 
tions taken  by  Anselm  and  the  Reformers  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  soteriology.  The  principal  arguments  against 
it  are — (1)  The  denial  of  the  Grotian  postulate,  that  justice 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  statute,  and  may  be  both  made 
and  relaxed  by  the  divine  will.  Justice  is  held  to  be  an 
immanent  attribute  of  God,  having  a  necessary  quality,  so 
that  its  claims  cannot  be  waived  or  relaxed  in  the  least  de- 
gree. (2)  The  satisfaction  of  justice  must  be  plenary,  or 
none  at  all.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  Justice  must 
either  be  fully  satisfied  or  trampled  upon..  ('A)  The  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  are  a  true  and  real  equivalent.  They  are 
not  equivalent  because  they  are  accepted,  but  they  are  ac- 
cepted because  they  are  equivalent.  The  equivalency  of 
Christ's  satisfaction  to  that  which  mankind  would  have 
made  by  endless  suffering  is  explained  by  the  infinity  and 
deity  of  his  person. 

The  history  of  soteriology  during  the  last  two  centuries 
presents  no  elements  that  may  not  be  found  in  the  preced- 
ing history.  Churches  and  theologians  have  been  charao- 
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terized  either  by  the  stricter  or  the  looser  theory  of  satis- 
faction. Speaking  generally,  tint  Calvinist  hn.-1  detruded 
tint  positions  of  Ail-elm  ami  the  Reformers,  while  the  Ar- 
mini:in  has  inclined,  though  not  universally,  to  those  of 
Grotius. 

Among  the  many  treatises  may  be  mentioned  Ansclin's 
Cur  Deuit  //vino  /  (translated  in  lliljti<tt)ur<t  Snn-<t,  1^54-55)  ; 
I'alvin's  /nutitntrn,  li.  ii.  ch.  15-17;  b.  iii.  ch.  1-19;  Owen, 
On  Jiiiti/ifati'in  an«l  hi' •/"••  ./«*?/<•/•  ;  Pearson.  On  thr.  t'reefl, 
art.  iv. ;  Howe's  Ai'n'iiy  Temple,  pt.  ii.  ch.  5-11:  Edwards, 
On  Juttification  and  \\'in'imn  in  Xntr>tii<>n  :  Mac.ree,  On 
AtrnirtHrnt ;  Outram,  On  S<n:riftf<' :  Hodge's  Theoli»ff.  vol. 
ii. ;  Crawford,  On  Atanfmi'iit :  Shedd's  Bittary  qf  DoetriM) 
ii.  201-:isfi ;  Grolius,  /)''  ^ntinfitctionr  ffit'iHfi :  Limboreh's 
Tln-<tlt)'i<n  t'hrixtiiai'i  :  Syke*.  Si-fiptiti-e  /Iwtriiir  of  lie- 
ili'M/itiiitl  ;  Socinus.  II'-  Srrnitiirr.  W.  G.  T.  SlIEDD. 

Sotlichy  (S.vMi'Ki.  LKIKII),  b.  in  1S05;  was  a  partner 
with  his  father  in  an  extensive  book  and  art  auction  estab- 
INiMicMt  in  Ijondon  ;  an  accomplished  bibliographer,  anti- 
quarian, and  numismatist.  Among  his  bibliographical 
\vurl;s  are — ()f>nrrruti<m*  upon  th?  nmdwriting  »f  Philip 
MrliiiK-liihiin.  etc.,  with  ",:!  plates  (1840) ;  ColUctim  of  Fae- 
SimHrft  of  Tifpp>t,  \\rtnnl-('iitx,  etc.  lined  /"/  K'trhf  Prhttrm, 
with  42  plates  (IXlii);  I'nllr, •/,•„„  of  nearly  Finn  Hundrfd 
W,itrr-mark*  iiifl  '»/  tin-  Kitrly  Pofur-Maten  (1840);  The 
Tiip't'ir'iplni  <>f'  ilf  fifteenth  Century,  containing  fac-sim- 
ilcs  from  the  productions  of  more  than  100  early  continental 
printers  (1845);  Prinfipm  TgpngrapkicQ,  relating  to  the 
block-books  issued  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  printing,  with  several  hundred  plates  and 
wood-cuts  (1858);  and  Rumbling*  m  Search  of  the  Aittn- 
urnph  of  Milton  (1861).  He  left  a  MS.  collection  relating 
to  the  works  of  the  early  poets  to  the  year  1660,  which  was 
continued  by  his  widow.  D.  in  1861,  being  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  river  Dart. 

Sothe'by  (  WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Xov.  9,  1757;  educated  at  Harrow  and  in  the  military 
academy  at  Angers.  France;  travelled  in  Germany  and 
Austria;  was  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  the  British  army 
1777-80;  resided  on  his  handsome  estate  of  Bevis  Mount, 
near  Southampton,  1780-91  ;  thenceforth  divided  his  time 
between  residences  in  London  and  in  Epping  Forest;  pos- 
1  an  ample  fortune;  exercised  an  elegant  hospitality, 
and  did  much  by  his  pen  to  naturalize  the  modern  German 
classics  in  England.  D.  at  Fair  Mead  Cottage,  Epping 
Forest,  Dec.  30, 1833.  Author  of  several  volumes  of  poems 
and  of  correct  metrical  translations  of  Wieland's  Oberon 
(1798),  Virgil's  Georgia,  with  Latin  text  (8vo,  1800),  and 
Homer's  Iliad  (1831)  and  Orlymy  (1834).  Printed  pri- 
vately the  Georgia  in  six  languages  (folio,  1827),  com- 
prising the  Latin  text  of  Heyne,  the  Italian  translation  of 
Soave,  the  Spanish  by  Guzman,  the  German  by  Voss,  the 
French  by  Delille,  and  the  English  by  himself. 

Soth'ern  (EnwAiin  ASKEW),  b.  in  Liverpool,  England, 
Apr.  1,  1830  ;  made  his  dfbut  as  an  actor  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.,  1852,  under  the  stage  name  of  "Douglas  Stewart;" 
created  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary  in  the  play  of 
Our  American  doutia  at  Laura  Kecnc's  theatre,  New  York, 
1S5S,  and  has  since  represented  it  many  hundreds  of  times 
with  groat  popularity  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England. 

Sothic  or  Sothiac  Period,  and  Sothic  or  Sothiac 
Year  [from  Mvthi*,  the  Egyptian  name  for  tiiriun,  the  dog- 
star].  From  a  period  of  fabulous  antiquity,  said  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptians  employed  a  calendar 
year  of  305  days,  embracing  10  months  of  30  days  each, 
with  5  epagomenal  or  supplementary  days  at  the  end.  But 
the  observation  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-star  (that 
is,  of  the  earliest  appearance  before  sunrise  of  this  star  an- 
nually )  led  them  to  the  discovery  that  their  calendar  year  was 
about  six  hours  too  short.  They  did  not,  however,  on  this 
account  abandon  it.  though  they  perceived  it  to  go  back- 
ward relatively  to  the  true  year  by  an  entire  day  in  every 
quadrcnnium.  Rather,  on  the  other  hand,  this  circum- 
stance seemed  to  them  to  be  attended  with  a  compensating 
advantage:  for  as  their  religious  festivals  were  regulated 
by  their  calendar,  the  gradual  displacement  secured  to  every 
season  in  its  turn  the  benefits  supposed  to  flow  from  their 
observance.  The  year  of  365i  days  was  called  the  Sothic 
year ;  that  of  365  days,  the  rayue  [Lot.  vague,  "  wandering," 
"unsettled"]  year,  of  which  the  beginning,  going  backward 
one  day  in  every  four  years,  completes  the  circuit  of  the 
seasons  in  365  X  4  =  14fiO  Sothic  years,  or  1461  vague  years; 
which  duration  is  called  the  Sttltui  period. 

The  epoch  of  a  Sothic  period  is  taken  at  the  coincidence 
of  a  vague  and  a  Sothic  year.  Such  a  coincidence  occurred 
in  the  year  136  of  our  era,  when  the  vague  year  began  July 
211,  which  was  also  the  day  of  the  heliacal  Vising  of  Sirius. 
The  period  which  then  began  is  regarded  as  the  third  alter 
the  establishment  of  the  cylo ;  which  would  place  the  begin- 


ning of  the  second  at  o.  c.  1325,  and  that  of  the  first  at  B.  c 
27«j. 

The  Egyptians  were,  however,  in  error  in  giving  to  the 
Sothic  year  the  length  of  365J  days  exactly,  though  that 
length  was  also  given  later  to  the  Julian  year.  Hy  its. 
definition  thu  Suthic  year  is  a  sidereal  year  (sec  Vi;\ul, 
and  it  exceeds  its  assumed  length  by  9m.  5.95«. — a  small 
amount,  but  sullicient  t<i  ullect  very  sensibly  the  length  of 
the  period.  If  this  period  be  understood  to  be  the  interval 
between  two  consecutive  coincidences  of  the  vague  and 
Sothic  years,  its  length  will  be  found  by  computation  to  be 
almost  exactly  equal  to  1425  vague  years,  or  1424  Snthio 
years.  The  true  beginning  of  the  second  Sothic  period 
must,  on  this  supposition,  bo  placed  in  B.  c.  1289,  and  that 
of  the  first  in  ».  c.  2713.  In  the  first  of  these  years,  tho 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  which  marked  at  onco  the  begin- 
ning of  the  vague  year,  the  Sothic  year,  and  the  Sothic 
period,  took  place  on  thu  llth  of  July  by  Julian  reckoning 
extended  backward  ;  and  in  the  second,  this  phenomenon 
occurred  on  the  2d  of  July  by  the  same  reckoning.  These 
results  make  it  probable  that  the  epochs  of  the  successive 
periods  were  not  established  by  direct  observation. 

F.  A.  P.  I!  \it.N A itn. 

So'this,  another  name  of  SIKIU.S  (which  see). 

Soto.    See  DE  SOTO. 

Sottevillc'-les-Rouen',  town  of  France,  department 
of  Seine-Infcrieure,  on  the  Seine,  has  cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  factories,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  ivory-black, 
anil  chemicals.  P.  8990. 

Sou.     See  SMI. MM  i. 

Sonari-Nut.    See  CARYOCAR. 

Soubise',  the  name  of  an  old  family  of  French  nobil- 
ity whose  possessions  and  titles  fell  to  the  family  of  Kohan 
in  1557  by  the  marriage  of  Catharine  de  Parthenay  and 
Ren£  II.,  Vicomte  dc  Rohan.  Their  second  son,  BENJAMIN 
nr.  ROHAN,  b.  at  La  Rochelle  in  1583,  bore  the  title  of  Seig- 
neur de  Soubise,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
defending  the  Protestant  eause  in  France.  After  the  fall 
of  La  Rochelle  he  retired  to  England.  D.  in  London  Oct. 
9,  1642.  The  family  became  extinct  with  CHAULES  DE 
ROHAN,  Prince  de  Soubise,  who  was  b.  July  16,  1715. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  Louis  XV.,  whom  he  accompanied  as 
aide-de-camp  on  his  campaigns  1744-48.  He  also  gained 
the  favor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-cbief  of  one  of  the  two  French  armies  which 
invaded  Germany  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  Ye  irs' 
war.  But  be  was  ignominiously  surprised  at  Gotha  by 
Seydlitz,  and  soon  after  completely  routed  at  Rossbach 
(Nov.  5,  1757).  Ho  was  recalled  and  made  minister  of 
war,  but  in  1758  he  again  took  the  highest  command  in  the 
field,  this  time,  however,  with  the  duke  de  Broglie  at  his 
side.  A  victory  was  won  at  LUtzelburg,  and  Soubise  was 
made  a  marshal.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  two  commanders 
made  any  further  progress  impossible.  After  the  peace  in 
1763  he  lived  quietly  at  the  court.  D.  July  4,  1787. 

Son!  [Gr.  i^vxi;  Lat.  anima],  a  term  variously  applied 
to  signify  either  the  principle  of  life  in  an  organic  body, 
or  the  first  and  most  undeveloped  stages  of  individualized 
spiritual  being,  or,  finally,  all  stages  of  spiritual  indi- 
viduality, incorporeal  as  well  as  corporeal.  Aristotle,  whose 
treatise  De  Aitima  (Ilepi  ^u\»")s ;  is  the  first  and  still  the  greatest 
work  on  the  subject,  has  himself  introduced  this  confusion 
by  denning  the  soul  in  one  instance  as  the  self-determining 
power  (iirre\<xtia)  of  an  organized  body,  and  then  after- 
ward attributing  to  it  reason  (vout),  and  making  it  as  rea- 
son entirely  separable  from  body.  If  strictly  limited  to 
the  phases  of  relation  which  the  mind  has  toward  its  or- 
ganic conditions,  the  science  of  the  soul  is  properly  termed 
anthropology,  and  treats  first  of  the  cosmic,  sideric,  and 
telluric  influences  upon  mind — the  determining  character- 
istics of  race,  age,  the  seasons,  the  climate,  the  solar  and 
lunar  periods,  etc.  Next  comes  the  reaction  against  these 
determining  influences  of  nature,  as  manifested  in  the  anti- 
thesis of  sex,  the  alternation  of  waking  and  sleeping,  and 
in  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  fojtal  life,  somnambulism, 
clairvoyance,  catalepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  the  various 
forms  of  vicarious  sense-perception  (where  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  etc.,  are  performed  by  the  organ  of  feeling,  the  skin, 
in  diseased  states  of  the  organism),  trance-exaltation,  etc. 
It  considers  next  the  questions  of  arrested  development, 
such  as  appears  in  idiocy  ;  the  return  to  the  previous  stages 
out  of  the  stage  of  consciousness,  and  the  mingling  of  the 


influence  of  general  external  conditions,  or  those  arising 
from  diseased  activity  of  the  nervous  organism,  and  is 
thus  confused,  now  acting  upon  one  set  of  data  and  then 
upon  a  contrary  set  of  data,  and  again  upon  a  third  set). 


iiiiiii:itiTinl  personality  as 


the  immortality  of 


rneophr»siu»j  mu^m,  •.»•**  -— • 

brain  "whither  all  sensations  were  conducted  from  t 
organs  of  the  senses  through  canals."  Like  other  Pytha- 
goreans ho  hcl.l  that  the  soul  was  subject  to  cterna  mo- 
tion, like  the  stars.  Pbilolaus  the  Pythagorean  held  that 
the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  which  is  its  organ,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  prison,  by  number  and  harmony,  all 


line  throusrlk  vn«     «««•••  ...-—  —  •  - 

to  possess  "  round  atoms,"  because  they  manifested  the 
maximum  of  mobility.  He  affirmed  that  thought  ari»ea 
when  the  motions  of  the  soul  are  "symmetrical;  and, 
further,  that  ••  the  soul  is  the  noblest  part  of  man  ;  he  who 
loves  its  goods,  loves  what  is  most  divine.  He  who  loves 
the  goods  of  the  body,  which  is  the  tent  of  the  soul,  loves 
the  merely  human."  Critias  the  Sophist  considered  the 
blood  to  be  the  substratum  of  the  soul.  Plato  (in  the 
Phtcdru*)  makes  three  souls  or  phases  of  the  soul:  (o)  the 


memory,  imagination,  sense-perception,  and  discurM  e  in- 
tellect, he  regarded  (De  An.,  ii.  2)  as  perishable  with  the 
body  Exactly  what  he  meant  by  this  was  long  in  dispute. 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  great  commentator,  held 
that  the  active  reason  is  the  world-soul  and  that  indi- 
viduals are  mere  incarnations  of  it  which  perish  with  the 
body  Dicicarchus  of  Mcssene,  pupil  of  Aristotle,  had  held 
this  doctrine.  The  Stoics  had  held  nearly  the  same  doc- 
'  rine,  acknowledging  that  the  soul  outlives  the  body,  but 
not  eternal.  Clcanthes  the  Stoic  asserted  that  all  souls 
ould  exist  until  the  general  conflagration  of  the  world. 
ut  Chrvxipnus  limited  this  to  the  souls  of  the  wise,  while 
anrctius  denied  the  future  life  altogether.  The  statements 
f  Aristotle,  taken  together,  indicate  his  belief  in  the  ex- 
stcnce  of  the  soul  independent  of  the  body  :  and  not 
nerelv  as  a  general  world-soul,  but  also  as  individual  souls. 
n  the  process  of  education,  culture,  or  self-development 
he  individual  gradually  eliminates  his  lower  phases  of 
aought;  he  depends  less  upon  sense-perception,  learning 
o  know  a  great  deal  from  seeing  very  little  (t'uvier  could 
escribe  the  whole  animal  from  one  of  its  bones  ;  Agassiz, 
fish  from  one  of  its  scales)  ;  mechanical  memory  likewise 
•ecomes  less  important  as  deduction  from  principles  becomes 
lore  prominent;  discursive  intellect  gives  place  to  pure 
ntellect.  Thus,  the  lower  faculties  die  out,  and  give  place 
o  more  perfect  forms;  they  become  useless  in  the  presence 
f  more  adequate  forms  of  cognition.  Hence,  Aristotle 
was  correct  in  describing  them  as  transient  and  perishable 
ike  the  body  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  at  all  deny,  by  this,  future 
onscious  identity  to  the  individual.  The  active  reason 
jould  energize  as  nutritive,  locomotive,  appetitive,  and 
ensitive,  organizing  a  new  body;  for  organization  was 
snly  a  self-limitation  of  the  active  reason,  a  self-arrested 
development  of  it.  Hence,  when  Averroi>s  revived  the 
doctrine  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  the  great  scholastic 
thinkers  devoted  themselves  to  this  question  until  they 
reconciled  Aristotle  with  himself  through  this  theory  of  the 
union  of  the  active  and  passive  reasons  —  the  former  as  inde- 
jendent  and  substantial,  and  the  latter  as  eternally  produced 
.hrough  its  energy.  Albertus  Magnus  held  that  the  active 
reason  bears  within  itself  the  vegetative,  sensitive,  appeti- 


passive  receptivity :  (c)  the  rational  soul,  which  alone  is 
immortal.  The  cognitive  or  rational  soul  is  the  soul  in  its 
totality,  and  the  irascible  and  appetitive  souls  are  merely 
phases  of  arrested  development  occasioned  by  the  confine- 
ment of  the  body.  The  rational  soul  dwells  in  the  head 
(agreeing  with  Alcmsoon),  the  irascible  in  the  heart,  the 
appetitive  in  the  organs  of  nourishment  and  reproduction. 
Plato  defines  ( Ley.,  cap.  10)  the  soul  as  a  self-moving  activity 
(«n|o-«  «auriiv  Kirova-a).  Transmigration  of  souls  (Phredo), 
a  doctrine  apparently  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  the  Orient, 
is  consonant  with  his  theory  of  the  pre-cxistence  of  the 
soul,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  appetitive  and  irascible  phases 
of  the  soul  through  the  descent  of  the  rational  soul  into  a 
body.  Having  made  the  discovery  of  general  and  neces- 
sary ideas,  which  could  not  have  originated  in  sense-per- 
ception, ho  undertook  to  account  for  them  through  reminis- 
cence; the  soul  had  perceived  them  in  a  former  life.  These 
ideas,  n  priori,  were  simple  and  eternal :  how  could  the 
soul  in  which  they  were  contemplated  be  other  than  simple 
and  eternal  ?  While  he  condemned  the  Pythagorean  view 
that  the  soul  was  a  harmony,  Plato  employed  symbolic  ex- 
pressions quite  similar.  In  the  same  spirit  his  successor 
in  the  Academy,  Spcusippus,  defined  the  soul  as  "exten- 
sion, shaped  harmoniously  by  number;"  hence  as,  in  some 
higher  sense,  a  unity  of  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
So,  too,  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon,  the  second  director  ol 
the  Academy,  taught  that  the  soul  is  a  self-moving  num 
ber.  Aristotle  repudiated  the  use  of  symbolic  language 
in  definitions,  to  avoid  ambiguity.  He  defined  soul  (/). 
An.,  ii.  1)  as  "the  first  entelcchy  [self-actualizing  energy 
of  a  physical,  potentially  living  and  organic  body."  The 
first  cntelechy  is  not  a  fully-realized  being,  and  hence  it  ha 
been  inferred  that  he  intended  to  exclude  the  reason  (vous 
from  his  definition  of  the  soul,  especially,  too,  as  he  make 
the  you*  to  be  independent  of  the  body.  But  in  anothe 
place  he  makes  the  soul  to  be  "that  by  which  we  live,  fee 
or  perceive,  move,  and  understand."  The  rous  iroirrriw  = 
the  iH-tu*  purlin,  or  pure  reason,  exists  before  the  body,  an> 
enters  it  from  without  (SvpaBev]  as  something  divine  an 
immortal  ( llr  Cm.  ft  Corr.,  ii.  3).  The  rout  iro»>|Ti««  =  pas 
sivc  reason,  including  the  nutritive  (vegetable),  sensitiv 
(animal),  and  so  much  of  the  rational  soul  as  include 


;ive,  and  motive  faculties.    Thomas  Aquinas  held,  similarly, 
:hat  as  the  soul  is  immaterial,  itcannot  be  destroyed  through 
the  removal  of  its  substratum.     The  form-producing  prin- 
ciple of  the  body,  the  vital  force,  the  appetitive,  sensitive, 
and  motive  powers,  belong  to  the  thinking  substance,  and 
do  not  inhere  in  the  body;    hence  are  immortal.     Pure 
thought  acts  without  organs  :  the  lower  functions  of  the 
soul  act  with  organs  created  for  temporary  manifestation. 
This  view  substantially  agrees  with  that  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists,  except  as  to  the  origin  of  the  soul.     "  The  soul  is 
immaterial,  and  whole  or  entire  in  every  part  of  the  body  ;" 
this  statement  is  constantly  repeated  by  thinkers  since  Ar- 
istotle.    Plato's  doctrine  of  pre-existence  and  reminiscence 
is  endorsed  by  some  of  the  Platonizing  Christian  thinkers 
like  Origen,  Synesius,  and  Nemesius,  but  is  generally  re- 
udiated,  as  by  Arnobius,  Justin  Martyr,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
t.  Augustine,  tineas  of  Gaza.     With  Descartes,  thinking 
substance  is  so  sharply  distinguished  from  matter  that  only 
divine    intervention    will   account   for    their   interaction. 
Geulincx,  Malebranehe,  and  Leibnitz  presented  different 
solutions  of  this  dualism,  but  Spinoza  boldly  denied  it  al- 
together, making  mind  and  matter  two  attributes  of  one 
substance.     La  Mettrie,  a  pupil  of  Boerhaavc,  observing 
the  effect  of  the  increased  circulation  of  the  blood  upon  his 
thoughts  during  a  fever,  concluded  that  psychical  functions 
are  all  to  be  explained  by  the  organization  of  the  body. 
Diderot  held  that  atoms  are  endowed  with  sensation,  and 
that  when  combined  in  the  animal  organism  they  become 
conscious,  thus  reviving  the  doctrine   of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  who  made  the  soul  material,  and  perishable  upon 
the  separation  of  its  constituent  atoms.     Carl  Vogt  in  re- 
cent times  makes  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  to  be  functions 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.     Moleschott   and  IHichner  have 
promulgated  and  popularized  the  same  doctrine.      Kant 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  metaphysical  argument  which 
proved  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  nature  as  sim- 
ple substance  is  a  paralogism,  because  the  Ego  which  thinks 
is  subject  only,  and  does  not  appear  as  object  in  conscious- 
ness.    Hcrbart,  however,  defends  the  idea  of  the  soul  as  a 
simple,  spaceless  essence;   and   his   disciple,   Bcneke,  ex- 
pounds the  same  doctrine.     Trendelenburg  returns  to  the 
Aristotelian  definition  :  "  The  soul  is  a  self-realizing,  tele- 
ological  idea  ;  not  a  result,  but  a  principle."  At  present  there 
is  a  very  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  physiological 
school   of  writers,  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the 
physical  correlates  of  psychical  action. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Soulanges,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  S.  by 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  W.  by  Glengary  co.,  Ottawa. 
It  is  traversed  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  P.  10,808. 
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Soiilr  (Mrs.  CAUOI.INE  A.),  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1824;  has  been  connected  witli  ptriodiosltu  •dUororoon- 

tributor,  nml  has  pnhli.-hed  Mrmoir  •</'  Iti-r.  II.  II.  Smilf 
(1852),  Home  Life  (18J4),  7"Ae  /Je(  of  the  Settlement  (1860), 
and  Wtlieor  Water  (1862). 

Sonic  (JosnitA),  D.  D.,  b.at  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  1,  1781 ; 
was  licensed  us  a  Methodist  iirciicher  1798;  was  preluding 
elder  of  the  Maine  district  1804-13;  was  author  of  the 
plan  fur  a  delegated  general  conference  of  his  Church, 
adopted  at  Baltimore  1808;  was  editor  of  the  Mrthmlint 
.V.i./'iri'"'-  1816-20;  preached  in  New  York  and  Baltimore; 
declined  a  Ijishojiric  1820,  but  was  again  elected  and  ac- 
cepted IS2I;  residi-d  some  years  at  Lebanon,  0.;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference  1842;  adhered 
to  tlie  M.  K.  Church,  South,  on  the  division  of  the  Church 
Isll;  sctiled  at.  Nashville,  Tcnn.;  visited  California  on 
an  episcopal  tour  1XJ3-54,  and  continued  active  in  the  dis- 
charge "f  the  duties  of  his  post  until  his  death  at  Nash- 
ville Mar.  P>,  1HI17,  being  at  that  time  the  senior  bishop  of 
the  M.  K.  Church,  South. 

Soill£  (PIERRE),  b.  at  Castillon,  France,  in  1801;  edu- 
cated for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  the. lesuit college 
at  Toulouse:  studied  afterward  at  Bordeaux;  there  took  part 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  of  Louis  XVIII., 
which  being  discovered  he  had  to  flee,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd ;  then  went  to 
Paris  ;  became  a  writer  for  a  republican  newspaper,  L>-  \itiu  ; 
was  imprisoned  in  Ste.  Pelagic  for  an  attack  on  the  ministry; 
escaped  to  England;  proceeded  to  Santo  Domingo ;  came 
thence  to  the  1T.  S.  ;  resided  first  a  few  months  at  Balti- 
more;  settled  at  New  Orleans  1825;  studied  law;  took  a 
high  position  at  the  bar;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1847-5.'),  and 
distinguished  for  extreme  Southern  views;  was  appointed 
minister  to  Spain  1S.)3:  had  a  duel  with  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Madrid:  favored  the  Spanish  revolution  of 
Aug.,  1854;  took  part  in  the  Ostend  conference  of  Oct., 
I8"p|,  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  1855:  visited  Mexico  soon  afterward  in 
the  interest  of  the  Tehuantepec  canal  project;  opposed  the 
secession  of  Louisiana,  but  ultimately  adhered  to  the  move- 
ment, and  visited  Europe  as  Confederate  agent  1861 ;  was 
imprisoned  for  disloyalty  at  Fort  Lafayette  1862;  was  re- 
leased on  condition  of  proceeding  to  Europe,  where  he  re- 
mained six  years;  returned  to  Louisiana  1869.  D.  at  New 
Orleans  Mar.  16,  1870. 

Soule  (RiriiARD),  b.  atDuxbury,  Mass.,  in  1812;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1832;  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Worcester's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lanyuaye,  and 
has  published  Memorial  of  the  Spraijue  Family,  a  poem, 
to  which  the  family  genealogy  and  biographical  sketches 
are  appended  in  notes;  in  conjunction  with  William  A. 
Wheeler,  A  Manual  of  English  frommnaffoN  and  Spelling 
(1861)  and  r'ir*t  Itttmuin  Rending  (1866) ;  and  A  Dic- 
tlonaiy  of  Kiiiiliuh  Ui/iimii/msor  Parallel  Exprtnion*  (1870). 

Soulir  (MKIX-HTOR  FREDERIC),  b.  at  Foix,  department 
of  Ariege.  France,  Dec.  23,  1800;  studied  law:  made  his 
dfbut  in  literature  in  1824  with  a  volume  of  poems,  Amour* 
yVflncntV,  which  passed  by  almost  unnoticed,  and  wrote  in 
1828  Komto  et  Juliette,  and  in  1829  Christine  A  Fontaine- 
btenti,  which  had  much  effect  on  the  stage.  Others  of  his 
dramas  were  also  successful — Clotilde  (1831)  and  La  Cloterie 
ilff  (If ii fit  (1846).  But  it  was  principally  as  a  novel-writer 
that  he  became  famous.  He  wrote  about  150  volumes  of 
novels,  and  although  their  artistic  and  poetical  merits  were 
very  small,  some  of  them  became  very  popular,  such  as 
Lr  Comte  tie  Toulouse  (1835),  Un  Ete  d  Meudon  (1836),  and 
,!/.„/. ,ir,«  ilu  Ilinble  (1844).  D.  at  Bievre,  near  Paris, 
Sept.  23,  1847. 

Soulonque'  (FATSTIN),  b.  at  Petit  Goave,  in  the  south- 
ern peninsula  of  Hayti,  about  1785;  was  by  birth  a  slave, 
but  freed  hy  the  French  decree  of  1790 ;  took  part  in  the 
insurrections  of  1803  and  1820,  attaining  in  the  latter  year 
the  rank  of  captain  :  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil 
war  of  1814-45:  became  commander  of  a  division  1846; 
w:i-  clcetcd  to  the  presidency  Mar.  1,  1847;  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  the  blacks:  inaugurated  a  period  of 
terror  and  decimation  of  prominent  citizens;  attempted 
without  success  to  conquer  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo  ; 
proclaimed  himself  emperor  under  the  title  of  Faustin  I. 
Aug.  26,  1849;  created  a  nobility,  a  military,  and  a  civil 
order  of  knighthood,  and  promulgated  a  constitution, 
which,  however,  he  reserved  the  right  to  abrogate  at  any 
time ;  had  himself  crowned  1850,  and  again  with  great  pomp 
in  imitation  of  Napoleon  I.  Apr.  18,  1852;  invaded  Santo 
Domingo  with  10,000  men,  but  was  completely  routed  by 
Santana,  losing  his  treasure  and  throne,  and  narrowly  es- 
caping capture,  1855;  was  again  unsuccessful  in  another 
invasion  1856;  was  overthrown  by  Oeffrard  1858;  took 
refuge  in  Jamaica  Jan.,  1859 ;  returned  to  Hayti  on  the 
fall  of  Geffrard  1867.  D.  at  Petit  Qoave  Aug.  6,  1867. 


Suiilt  (Nn  in. AS  JKAN  IJK  DIKI  ).  duke  of  Dulmatia,  b. 
Mar.  2!l,  17o'.).  at  St.  Amans-la-liastiile,  department  of 
Tarn,  France,  the  son  of  a  farmer;  entered  the  ranks  of 
the  army  in  I  7 ••».">:  became  a  lieutenant  in  1792,  captain  in 
1793,  brigadier-general  in  IT'.'I,  general  of  division  in 
1799,  and  mar  hal  of  France  in  1S04.  lie  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and 
was  made  duke  of  Dalmatia  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  With 
the  exception  of  a  short  period,  during  which  the  fatal 
battle  of  Vittoria  took  place,  he  held  the  command  in  Spain 
from  IMK  to  IM4.  During  his  first  term  he  battled  all 
Wellington's  exertions,  but  during  the  second,  when  his 
army  had  dwindled  down  to  hardly  20,000  men,  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  France,  and  wan  defeated  at 
Orthez  and  before  Toulouse.  Made  minister  of  war  during 
the  first  restoration,  he  joined  Napoleon  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Dusseldorf  from  1815  to 
1X19.  Allowed  to  return  in  the  latter  year  and  reinstated 
in  his  dignities  in  the  army,  he  soon  won  the  favor  of 
Charles  X.,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1827.  I'n- 
der  Louis  Philippe,  between  1834  and  1847,  he  was  several 
times  minister  of  war,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
president  of  the  cabinet,  but  in  1847  retired  from  public 
life,  having  been  made  a  marshal-general  of  France — a 
dignity  which  had  been  conferred  previously  only  on  Tu- 
renne  and  Villars.  D.  Nov.  26,  1851.  The  first  part  of 
his  Memnires  was  published  by  his  son  in  18.r>4,  in  3  vols. 

Sound.    See  ACOUSTICS,  by  PROP.  0.  N.  ROOD. 

Sounding.  See  DEEP-SEA  SOCNDINCS,  by  PROF.  W.  P. 
TROWURIDQE,  A.  M. 

Sound,  The,  or  Oeresund,  is  the  narrow  strait,  40 
miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  between  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  island  of  Seeland,  connecting  the  Cattcgat  with  the 
Baltic.  As  Denmark  before  1660  possessed  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sound,  she  demanded  toll  of  every  ves.-el 
passing  the  Sound,  and  built  the  splendid  fortress,  Kron- 
borg,  to  enforce  her  demands ;  and  even  after  she  lost  her 
possessions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sound,  she  continued 
to  impose  "Sound  duties,"  as  the  passage  is  clearest  along 
the  Danish  coast.  The  duty  was  by  itself  insignificant, 
but  the  delay  caused  by  paying  it  was  often  very  provok- 
ing, and  might  have  serious  consequences,  as  the  wind  is 
singularly  changeable  in  the  Sound.  In  1857  this  toll  was 
abolished  by  a  friendly  agreement  between  Denmark  and 
the  different  nations  which  use  the  Sound  as  a  road  of 
traffic,  but  it  is  worth  notice  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
"  Sound  duties,"  which  in  their  true  character  were  no- 
thing but  robbery,  has  probably  cost  Denmark  ten  times 
more  than  the  revenue  ever  brought  in,  for  her  wars  and 
most  of  her  enmities  arose  from  this  source.  (See  HANSE- 
ATIC  LEAGUE.) 

Sound-Waves.  See  ACOUSTICS,  by  PROF.  0.  N.  ROOD, 
and  INTERFERENCE,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Sonris,  port  of  entry  of  King's  co.,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Canada,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sonris.  which  has  a  bar  with  only  8J  feet  of  water  at  high 
tide.  A  breakwater  is  in  process  of  construction.  There 
are  two  villages,  E.  and  W.  Souris.  The  town  has  a  U.  S. 
consular  agent  and  a  grammar  school.  Fishing  and  ship- 
building are  carried  on.  P.  about  500. 

Sour'-Sop,  the  fruit  of  Anona  murlcata,  a  beautiful 
tree  of  tropical  America.  The  sour-sop  often  weighs  two 
or  three  pounds.  Its  taste  is  sour  and  pleasant.  It  is 
very  soft  and  white,  and  is  much  eaten  in  the  West  Indies. 

Soutane'  [Fr.],  or  Cassock  [Lat.  talari*],  the  long 
robe  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  It  was  formerly,  and 
still  is  in  some  places,  worn  as  the  every-day  garment  of 
priests  and  clerics  of  all  degrees ;  and  its  use  is  compul- 
sory during  public  service  in  all  places.  The  more  sacred 
vestments  are  worn  outside  the  cassock.  Its  color  for  secu- 
lars is  black ;  for  regulars,  such  as  may  be  designated  in 
the  rules,  as  white,  blue,  gray,  etc. ;  for  bishops,  violet ; 
for  cardinals,  red ;  for  the  pope,  white. 

South,  tp.,  Siskiyou  CO.,  Cal.     P.  939. 

South,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  la.     P.  1040. 

South,  tp.,  Dade  co.,  Mo.     P.  1029. 

South  (Sir  JAMES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Southwark,  London, 
England,  in  1785,  was  son  of  a  druggist;  educated  for  the 
medical  profession ;  practised  some  years  as  a  surgeon,  but 
abandoned  that  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  astronomical 
studies ;  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  1820 ;  aided  Hcrschel  in  his  laborious 
researches  upon  nearly  400  double  stars :  was  associated 
with  Herschel  in  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  Feb.  10,  1826;  received  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  Nov.  30  of  the  same  year;  be- 
came president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  1829;  estab- 
lished a  private  observatory  at  Campden  Hill,  Kensington, 
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I\  l  II  M  n  i;  l»ll    vtv,    i  f  »    «  •- 

Soulh   i.lous    !•'.•.  M.   !>.,  one  of  the  surgeons   of  St 

Tlioma-'s  Hospital.  I loii,  and  some  time  president  of 

•.  al  College  iil'Siirueiiiis :  author  of  several  standard 
sur  'iea'l  works  aiiinni;  which  are  Iti'mi-clnr'*  Mnituiil  (  ISL'J), 
\nalomj  (1831),  DtKriptim  of  tkt  Huuei 
(1>         .  •  Surgery,  from  the  German  of  J.  St.  Cheliut 

(1817:,  and  .Vi/<«  <M0t»  Surgery  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea 
(IMS). 

South  i  KOIIKIIT).  D.  D.,b.  at  Hackney,  near  London,  Eng- 
land, in  lil.'l.'i:  studied  as  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster 
.1  under  Dr.  Busby;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, 1655;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  165<S  :  was 
university  orator  1660;  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  and  tutor  to  his  children  ;  was  made  prebendary 
of  \Ve>tminster  1  <>().">,  canon  of  Christ  Church  1670;  ac- 
companied Lawrence  Hyde  (afterward  earl  of  Rochester) 
on  an  embassy  to  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  1677; 
became  on  liis  return  rector  of  Islip,  Oxfordshire,  and  soon 
afterward  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.;  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  pa-sivc  obedience  and  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  a  powerful  opponent  of  dissenters,  and  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  time.  D. 
in  London  July  S,  1716.  Author  of  11  vols.  of  Strmaiu 
(1692  and  1744),  and  of  controversial  publications  against 
Dr.  Sherlock,  whom  he  accused  of  tritheism. 

South  Ab'ington,  p.-v..  Abington  tp.,  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  on  both  Plymouth  and  Bridgewatcr  branches  of  Old 
Colony  R.  R.,  has  important  boot  and  shoe  tack  and  other 
manufactories. 

South  Ac'ton,  p.-v.,  Acton  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
on  main  line  and  on  Marlborough  branch  of  Fitchburg 
R.  R.,  has  a  woollen-factory,  a  planing-mill,  also  pencil 
and  soapstonc  works. 

South  Adams.    See  ADAMS,  Mass. 

South  Am'boy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J., 
on  Raritan  Bay,  is  the  N.  terminus  of  Camden  and  Am- 
boy  R.  R.,  has  an  academy  and  some  manufactures.  P 
4525. 

South  America.    See  AMERICA. 

Southampton,  county  of  England.    See  HAMPSHIRE. 

Southamp'ton,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  at  the 
head  of  Southampton  Water,  an  inlet  communicating  with 
the  sea-channel  which  separates  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the 
main.  The  town  is  a  peninsula  between  the  inner  entrances 
of  the  Itchen  and  Test  (or  Anton)  rivers,  in  which  South- 
ampton Water  terminates.  The  situation  of  the  port  and 
the  auxiliary  dock -accommodations  have  made  Southamp- 
ton one  of  the  most  important  steam-packet  stations  in  the 
world.  Steamers  sail  thence  for  Australia,  America,  India, 
China,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
for  the  Channel  Islands  and  for  France,  and  there  is  an 
incessant  intercourse  with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  As  a  gov- 
ernment emigration-port  it  is  the  port  from  which  Austra- 
lian emigrants  depart.  A  large  export  and  import  trade  is 
carried  on,  the  latter  in  wines  and  brandies  from  France 
and  Portugal,  of  timber  from  the  Baltic,  corn  and  pro- 
visions from  America,  etc.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Cliiiitentum,  hard  by,  is  still  indicated  by  rampart  and 
ditch.  The  present  town,  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
was  called  Huntttone,  from  which  the  present  name  is 
derived-  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Southampton  (P.  0.  name  SAUGEEN),  a  port  of  entry 
of  Bruce  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  Saugeen  River, 
on  Lake  Huron,  60  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Goderich,  is  the  N.  E. 
terminus  of  the  Wellington  Grey  and  Bruce  division  of 
Great  Western  Railway.  Grain  and  lumber  are  the  chief 
exports.  P.  858. 

Southampton,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  adjoining 

>rth  Carolina,  between  Blackwater  River  on  the  E  and 

Meherrm  on  the  S.  W.,  intersected   by  Nottoway  River 

and   traversed    by   Seaboard  and  Roanoke  and   Atlantic 

ssippi  and  Ohio  R.  Rs.,  has  an  undulating  surface 

d  by  vast  forests  of  pine  and  cypress.     Staples, 

600  sq.  m.     P.  12,285. 

Southampton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass., 
Htlf  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  R.     P.  1159. 
Southampton,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2374. 
Southampton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N  Y  (L  I ) 
on  Atlantic  Ocean,  Shinnecock  and  Great  Peconic  bays,'and 


on  Sag  Harbor  branch  of  Long  Island  R.  R.    P.  of  v.  943; 
of  tp.  6135. 

Southampton,  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1647. 
Southampton,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  1393. 
Southampton,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  2050. 
Southampton,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1963. 
Southampton,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  673. 
Southampton,  EARLS   OF.     THOMAS    WBIOTHESI.KY, 
first   earl,   b.   about  14'JO;    was  educated  at  Cambridge; 
called  to  the  bar;  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  common 
pleas,  and  in  1538  was  made  secretary  of  state  by  Henry 
VIII.,  and  after  the  fall  of  Thomas  Cromwell  was  virtually 
first  minister,  and  in  1543  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  Baron  Wriotheslcy  of  Titchficld,  with  a  grant 
of  abbey-lands;  in  1544  became  lord  chancellor,  taking  the 
prescribed   oath  of   abjuration  of   papal  authority.     lie, 
however,  joined   in  the   persecutions   of  the    Protestants 
under  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  at  least  the  case  of  Anne  As- 
kew personally  superintended  the  torture.      He  was   or- 
dered by  Henry  to  arrest  and  impeach  Queen  Catharine 
Parr  upon  charge  of  heresy  :  but  when  he  came  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  the  king  had  changed  his  mind,  and  Wrio- 
thesley  was  roughly  sent  back  ;  but  he  soon  regained  the 
favor  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 
He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Southampton  by  Edward  VI.,  but  having 
opposed  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  protector  Somerset, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  seals.     D.  in  London  July  30,  1550. 
— HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY,  third  earl,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  Oct.  6,  1573;  was  a  patron  of  Shakspeare,  who 
dedicated  to  him  the  poems  Vetnin  and  Adonirt  and    The 
Rnpf  of  Luerece.     He  was  a  friend  of  the  carl  of  Essex. 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Cadiz,  and  in  1509  to  Ireland: 
was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  treasonable  designs  of 
Essex;  protested  his  innocence;  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tence of  death   and  attainder  was  pronounced,  but   Eliz- 
abeth remitted  the  death-penalty,  and  the  attainder  was 
removed  by  Parliament  soon  after  the  accession  of  James 
I.     He  was  an  assignee  of  the  patents  of  settlement  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  early 
colonization  of  America,  and  in  the  second  charter  of  Vir- 
ginia his  name  occupies  a  leading  position,  and  he  became 
the  governor  of  the  Virginia  Company.     In  Parliament  he 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  liberty  ;  and  in  1621  was  committed 
to  close  custody  by  the  king,  but  was  released  through  the 
influence  of  Buckingham.     He  soon   after  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  Lord  Wriothesley,  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
aid  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  Spain,  and  took 
command  of  a  regiment.     While  in  winter-quarters  he  and 
his  son  were  attacked  with  fever;  the  son  died,  but  the 
father  recovered  sufficiently  to  set  out  to  convey  the  body 
to  England,   but  died   on   the  way,   at  Borgen-op-Zoom, 
Holland,  Nov.   10,   1624. — THOMAS  WRIOTHKSI.EY,   fourth 
carl,  son  of  the  preceding,   b.  about  1600;  was  at  first  a 
supporter  of  the  Commons  in  resisting  the  encroachments 
of  Charles  I.,  but  with  Strafford  went  over  to  the  royal  side, 
ind  was  made  a  privy  councillor;  in  1642  was  sent  by  the 
(ing  to  convey  to  Parliament  his  proposals  for  accommo- 
dation, and  in  1645  was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
moderate  party,  and  lived  unmolested  in  England  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  sent  large  sums  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Charles  II.  during  his  exile ;  upon  the  restoration 
of  Charles,  in  1660,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer.     D. 
n  1667. 

South  Ann,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chnrlevoix  co.,  Mich.  P.  400. 
South  Ann'ville,  tp.,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.  P.  1856. 
South  anl  (HENRY),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.,  1759,  his 
father's  name  having  been  SOUTHWORTH,  and  connected 
with  the  Plymouth  family  of  that  name ;  removed  to  Bask- 
ngridge,  N.  J.,  in  childhood ;  received  an  ordinary  com- 
mon-school education,  but  was  a  man  of  great  memory  and 
iractical  talent ;  worked  on  a  farm,  and  earned  in  that  way 
:nough  money  to  buy  a  farm  for  himself;  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war ;  was  for  nine  years  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature;  sat  in  Congress  1801-11  and  1815-21, 
and  in  the  latter  year  met  as  a  member  of  a  joint  com- 
nittec  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  his  distinguished  son,  SAMIKI. 
JEWIS.  with  whom  he  voted  on  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
X  in  New  Jersey  June  2,  1842. 

Southard  (SAMUEL  LEWIS),  LL.D.,  son  of  Henry,  b. 
it  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  June  II,  1787  :  graduated  at  Pr'ince- 
on  1804:  taught  school  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  a  family 
utor  in  Virginia  several  years,  during  which  time  he  stud- 
ed  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  settled  at  Flemins- 
pn,  N.  J.,  1811;  became  law-reporter  1814,  associate  jus 
ice  of  the  supreme  court  1815;  was  U.S.  Senator  from 
Jan.  22,  1821,  to  1823,  serving  a  considerable  time  as 
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president  jirn  tfm.  of  that  body  :  was  appointed  by  Pros. 
Monroe  secretary  of  the  navy  1823;  was  acting  secretary 
of  the  treasury  six  months  1825,  and  for  a  short  time  act- 
ing secretary  of  war;  wa-  elm-en  attorney-general  of  New- 
Jersey  1829,  governor  1S.'!2;  and  was  again  U.S.  Senator 
from 'is:1,:;  to  his  death,  at  Kre  lerieksburg,  Va.,  June  2G, 
1SI2.  He  became  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  1S22,  and 
soon  afterward  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  of- 
fered, but  declined,  the  Whig  nomination  for  Vicc-Prcs- 
ident  along  with  Harrison,  thereby  losing  also  the  post  '.I' 
Pre-ident,  t  >  wliHi  he  would  have  succeeded  by  Harrison's 
death,  on  which  occasion,  however,  he  was  for  the  second 
time  chosen  president  /im  t<  m.  of  the  Senate. 

Southard  (SAMUEL  LEWIS,  JR.),  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  1819;  graduated  at  Princeton  1S:!6;  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  author  of  '/'//<•  Myitrry 
(>/'  liiiilti'iinH  (ISIS)  and  other  theological  and  miscellaneous 
publications. 

South  Arlington,  p.-v.,  Clay  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
0.  P.  121. 

South  Austra'lia,  a  British  colony,  founded  in  IS.'H 
by  the  South  Australian  Company,  and  practically  estab- 
lished in  1 '.:;?,  comprises  a  vast  territory  estimated  at 
:tso,i!(itl  sc(.  m.,  and  extending  from  lat.  28°  S.  to  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  continent,  between  Ion.  132°  and  141  E. 
The  climate  and  physical  aspect  of  so  extensive  a  region 
vary,  of  course,  considerably,  according  to  locality,  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  interior  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  hounded  S.  and  S.  E.  by  ranges  of  wooded  hills, 
between  which  fine  valleys,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  open 
into  large,  low  plains  toward  the  coast.  The  interior  is  only 
fit  for  pasturages,  but  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle  are  kept  here,  and  succeed  well.  In  the  valleys  and 
on  the  plains,  when  sufficiently  \vatered,  the  soil  is  very  ; 
productive:  wheat,  maize,  oats,  tobacco,  and  all  the  fine 
fruits  of  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones  are  raised — 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  grapes,  mulberries,  etc.  Butthe 
lack  of  sufficient  water  is  often  severely  felt.  The  whole 
region,  though  in  many  places  abounding  in  small  lakes, 
is  deficient  in  streams.  The  climate,  though  healthy,  is 
very  hot  and  dry,  and  timber  and  wood  are  generally  scarce. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  province  is  very  great,  but  on 
account  of  lack  of  coal  the  ore  must  be  sent  to  other  places. 
Gold  has  been  found  and  mines  are  worked,  though  the 
yield  has  not  been  so  large  that  it  has  attracted  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fields.  But  the  copper  and  lead 
mines  are  very  rich;  the  ore  of  Barra-burra  contains  75 
per  cent,  of  copper,  and  in  1868  copper  was  exported  from 
the  colony  to  the  value  of  £400,691.  The  principal  article 
of  export  is  wool,  which  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£1,340,323.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  in  1866, 
163,452,  and  in  1871,  192,387.  In  1871  the  total  value 
of  exports  amounted  to  £3,582,000,  and  of  imports  to 
£2,158,000.  Principal  town,  ADELAIDE  (which  see). 

South  Beaver,  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  1206. 

South  Bend,  city,  cap.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  Michigan  Central, 
and  Chicago  and  Port  Huron  R.  Rs.,  85  miles  E.  of  Chi- 
cago, contains  12  churches,  Notre  Dame  University,  St. 
Mary's  Academy,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  and  the  Academy 
of  the  Assumption,  excellent  high  and  ward  schools,  water 
and  gas  works,  a  fine  system  of  sewerage,  3  banks,  1  daily 
and  o  weekly  newspapers,  ample  water-power  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's River,  an  extensive  wagon  and  carriage  manufac- 
tory. South  Bend  Ironworks,  a  plough-factory,  paper  and 
flouring  mills,  a  sewing-machine  establishment,  the  Indiana 
Re  iper  and  Iron  Co.,  a  fire  department,  furniture  and  chair 
fa"iorics,  foundries,  and  the  various  other  industries  of  a 
thriving  city.  P.  7206.  A.  B.  MILLER,  ED.  "  TRIBONE." 

South  Bend,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.,  on 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  301 :  of  tp.  596. 

South  Bend,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  311. 

South  Bend,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1127. 

South  Berne,  p.-v.,  Berne  tp.,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  50. 

South  Ber'wick,  p.-tp.,  York  co.,  Me.,  on  Boston  and 

Maine  and  Eastern  11.  Rs.  and  Salmon  Falls  River,  has  6 
churches,  a  library  and  public  hall,  an  academy  (1791),  2 
banks,  1  newspaper,  1  cotton  and  2  woollen  mills,  a  shoo- 
v.  carriage  and  ladder  factories,  and  saw  and  planing 
mills.  P.  L'.MII.  ('HAS.  E.  COOK,  ED.  ••  ENTERPRISE." 


South  Beth'lehcm,  p.-b.,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  at 

the  foot  of  I.ehigh  .Mountain.  The'  district  in  the  imme- 
diate vieiiiity  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  richest  in  needful 
nmierals  of  any  section  of  the  U.  S.,  if  not  of  the  world. 
With  •  I  railroads  to  carry  raw  and  manufactured  freight- 
age, a  canal  of  good  capacity,  and  a  river  capable  of  being 
converted  into  the  finest,  most  useful,  necessary,  and  profit- 


able  ship-canal  in  the  world,  the  means  of  transportation 
N.,  S.,  K.,  and  W.  are  unsurpassed  by  any  place  posses.-ing 
equal  advantages.  Surrounding  wealth  and  facilities  for 
manufacturing,  and  in  addition  nearness  to  Atlantic  ship- 
ping-ports and  the  markets  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  make  the  future  of  this  city  most 
promising.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  richest  v.inc 
accumulations  in  the  world.  Between  here  and  Maueh 
Chunk,  in  Northampton  and  Lehigh  cos.,  are  iuexhaust- 
'  ible  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  near  by  mountains  of  coal 
i  and  slate.  There  are  largo  quantities  of  good  stone  for 
I  several  purposes,  and  limestone  also.  Among  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  liethlehem  Iron  and  Steel 
Rail  Works;  Lehigh  /,inc  Works  and  Mines;  Lehigh  Shovel 
Works ;  Lehigh  Brass  Works ;  governor  works ;  iron-foundry 
and  machine-works;  Northampton  Planing-mill ;  a  brick- 
yard; Lehigh  Mountain  Brewery;  Lehigh  Valley  Chain- 
works,  an  organ  manufactory,  a  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper, slate  and  coul  depots,  union  K.  R.  depot.  1  bakeries, 
and  a  bank.  Here  are  Lchigh  l"ni\  ersity  i  a  large  endowed 
institution),  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  good  schools,  a 
water-cure,  springs,  boarding-houses,  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
6  churches  (one  of  3000  members),  gasworks,  16  hotels,  2 
hra-s  bands  and  2  string  bands,  2  literary  societies,  free 
reading-rooms,  dramatic  associations,  beneficial  societies, 
St.  .Michael's  Hall.  P.  3556.  Ci  SIMM:  A  JACKSON, 

PUBS.  "NORTHAMPTON  CONSERVATIVE." 

South  Bloom'ficld,  tp.,  Morrow  co.,  0.     P.  1115. 

South  Bloomfleld,p.-v.,  Harrison  tp.,  Pickaway  co., 
0.,  on  Scioto  River.  P.  283. 

South'borouRh,  p.-tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  Bos- 
ton Clinton  and  Fitch  burg  R.  R.,  2.8  miles  from  Boston, 
including  the  villages  of  Centre,  Favvillc.  Cordaville,  and 
Southville,  has  4  churches  and  6  ecclesiastical  societies,  a 
public  library,  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  school,  a  seminary, 
a  school  for  idiots,  a  handsome  town-house.  I  newspaper, 
2  shoe,  1  blanket,  and  1  mattress  manufactory,  several 
mills,  a  granite-quarry,  brickyard,  Masonic  lodge,  and 
farmers'  and  reform  clubs.  P.  2135. 

STILLMAN  B.  PRATT,  ED.  "  PRESS." 

South  Bos'ton,  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass., 
has  18  church  edifices;  among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
house  of  correction,  insane  asylum,  institution  for  feeble- 
minded youth,  Massachusetts  asylum  for  the  blind,  Apple- 
ton  temporary  home  for  inebriates,  branch  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, excellent  schools,  1  savings  bank  and  1  national  bank. 
Within  its  limits  are  many  of  the  largest  iron-working  es- 
tablishments in  the  country,  3  breweries,  3  kerosene-oil  re- 
fineries, glass-works,  several  lumber-wharves,  3  sugar-re- 
fineries, a  chain-factory,  American  steam  safe  works,  and 
many  factories  of  other  kinds.  Its  facilities  for  wharves 
are  very  extensive,  being  a  peninsula.  The  chief  historic 
memory  of  the  place  is  connected  with  Dorchester  Heights 
(being  formerly  a  part  of  Dorchester),  by  the  erection  of 
batteries  on  which  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
was  compelled.  Three  weekly  papers  are  published,  and  1 
amateur  monthly.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with  more  sys- 
tem and  regularity  than  in  the  older  part  of  Boston,  and 
when  projected  improvements  are  accomplished  it  will  be- 
come, doubtless,  the  business-centre  of  the  metropolis.  P. 
about  45,000.  CHARLES  L.  STORRS, 

ED.  "SOUTH  BOSTON  INQUIRER." 

South  Boston  Depot,  p.-v.,  Halifax  co.,  Va.,  on  Pied- 
mont Air-line  R.  R. 

South  Brain'tree,  p.-v.,  Braintree  tp.,  Norfolk  co., 
Mass..  at  junction  of  Taunton  and  Plymouth  branches  with 
main  line  of  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  has  extensive  manufactories, 
especially  of  boots  and  shoes. 

South  Branch,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Watonwan  co.,  Minn. 
P.  146. 

South/bridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
New  York  and  New  England  R.  K.,  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Bos- 
ton, has  a  public  library,  1  newspaper,  2  banks,  a  fire  insur- 
ance company,  2  hotels,  a  woollen-factory,  Southbridge 
printworks,  American  Optical  Company,  and  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  cloth,  knives,  shuttles,  twine,  cassimere, 
reps,  etc.  P.  5208.  OEO.  M.  WHITAKER.  En.  •'  JOURNAL." 

South  Bris'tol,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Canandaigua  Lake.  P.  1218. 

South  Brnns'wick,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.    P.  3779. 

South  Buffalo,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1633. 

South  Bur'lington,  tp.,  Chittcnden  co.,  Vt.    P.  791. 

South/bury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Housatonic  River.  P.  1318. 

South  But'ler,  p.-v.,  Butler  tp..  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
5  churches  and  several  manufactories. 

South  Ca'naan,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.    P.  1308. 
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the  S  W  and  W.  by  Georgia,  the  Savannah  River  and  its 
affluents,  the  Tugaloo  and  Chattooga,  forming  the  boundary- 
line  between  it  and  Georgia.  The  State  is  triangular  or 
wedge-shaped  in  form,  the  coast-line  forming  the  thick  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  lines 
meeting  at  the  W.  of  the  State.  Its  coast-line  is  about  210 
mil,-.  Hid  its  extreme  length  from  Little  River  Inlet  to 
the  Cliattouga  River  on  the  W.  about  210  miles.  Its  area 
is  variously  stated,  the  older  authorities  making  it  29,385 
so  m  •  Gov.  Scabrook  stating  it  in  1850  at  30,213  sq.  m. ; 
and  the  U.  S.  census-office  in  1860  and  1870  at  34,000  sq. 
m.,  or  21,760,000  acres.  In  the  absence  of  an  accurate 
survey,  the  census  estimate  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Face  of  the  Country  and  Tvpoyrapliy.—fhe  coast  from 
80  to  100  miles  from  the  ocean  is  alluvial,  low,  and  in  some 
sections  covered  with  swamps  and  marshes,  through  which 
sluggish  streams  flow  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
sounds  and  landlocked  bays  along  the  coast,  which  arc 
protected,  from  Winyaw  Bay  to  the  Savannah  River,  from 
the  violence  of  the  ocean  by  long  stretches  of  alluvial 
islands.  Much  of  this  low,  flat  country  is  covered  with 
pitch-pine  forests.  Beyond  it  the  land  rises  into  a  belt  of 
low  sandhills,  called  the  "  middle  country,"  which  is  mod- 
erately fertile;  next  to  this  comes  what  is  known  as  "the 
Ridge,"  where  the  land  rises  abruptly  in  successive  terraces, 
alternating  with  beautiful  valleys  and  rounded  hills,  till 
it  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  of  the  State.  This  region  averages  a  height 
of  over  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  Table  Mountain  in 
Pickens  co.,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the 
State,  is  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  perpendicular 
cliff  with  a  face  of  1100  feet.  Caesar's  Head  in  the  same 
vicinity  is  of  less  elevation,  as  is  also  King's  Mountain, 
an  isolated  summit  in  York  co.  The  State  is  well  watered. 
The  Waccamaw,  having  its  source  in  North  Carolina,  winds 
sluggishly  through  the  low  lands  in  the  N.  E.  portion  of 
the  State  to  Winyaw  Bay,  interlacing  in  its  course  through 
the  swamps  with  the  Great  and  Little  Pedee,  two  import- 
ant rivers  which  with  their  affluents  drain  a  large  region 
in  the  N.  E.  and  N.  part  of  the  State,  and  discharge  also 
into  Winyaw  Bay ;  Black  River,  with  several  affluents, 
finds  its  way  into  the  same  bay ;  the  Santee,  the  largest 
river  of  the  State,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Waterce,  called 
the  Catawba  in  its  upper  course,  Congaree,  Broad,  and 
Saluda  rivers,  drains  the  central  portion  of  the  State, 
and  forms  an  extensive  delta  where  it  enters  the  ocean  ; 
Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  after  washing  the  sides  of  the 
Charleston  peninsula,  discharge  into  the  bay  and  harbor 
of  the  city  ;  the  Edisto,  with  its  N.  and  S.  forks  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries ;  the  Ashepoo,  and  the  Combahee,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Big  and  Little  Salkehatchie,  all  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  St.  Helena  Sound ;  the  Coosaw- 
hatchie,  though  itself  a  minor  stream,  yet  falls  into  the 
great  estuary  known  as  Port  Royal  Inlet  and  Port  Royal 
Sound;  and  finally  the  Savannah,  having  its  source,  under 
the  names  of  Tugaloo  and  Chattooga,  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  mountainous  district,  flows  S.  E.  between 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  to  its  broad  delta  in  lat.  32°. 
The  islands  along  the  South  Carolina  coast  are  many  of 
them  of  considerable  size  and  of  great  fertility.  They  are 
the  favorite  region  for  the  growth  of  the  long-stapled  or 
sea-island  cotton,  rice,  etc.  The  principal  islands,  several 
of  them  largely  connected  with  the  incidents  of  the  late 


civil  war,  are  Hilton  Head,  Port  Royal,  St.  Helena,  Philips' 
Huntin"  Edisto,  John,  James,  and  Folly  islands,  and' 
above  Charleston  harbor,  Long,  Dewees,  Caper,  Bull's, 
Cape,  Cedar,  South,  and  North  islands.  There  are  no 
lakes  except  those  in  the  swamp  region.  The  sounds  and 
water-courses  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  as  far  N. 
as  Winyaw  Bay,  form  a  continuous,  though  sometimes  a 
circuitous,  navigable  route,  and  may  become  an  important 
portion  of  the  great  landlocked  canal  projected  from  New 
Orleans  to  Charleston. 

Geolow  ««</  Mineralogy.— The  geological  formations  of 
South  Carolina  arc  very  simple.  The  whole  region  of 
swamps,  islands,  and  natural  canals  for  a  distance  of  25 
or  30  miles  inland  is  Quaternary  or  Alluvial,  the  soil  a 
light  but  wonderfully  fertile  loam,  and  with  proper  drain- 
age the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  State;  immediately 
beyond  this  is  a  belt  of  Tertiary  from  60  to  80  miles  in 
width,  still  flat,  sandy,  and  heavily  covered  for  the  most 
part  with  pitch-pine  and  some  oak,  the  soil  quite  fertile, 
and,  when  cultivated,  yielding  good  crops  :  in  this  belt, 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little  Pedce  and  Lynch 
Creek,  the  chalk-beds  crop  out;  the  land  begins  to  rise 
beyond  the  Tertiary,  and  in  what  is  called  "  the  Ridge," 
or  perhaps  rather  the  "middle  country,"  though  the 
primitive  or  Eozoie  rocks  crop  out  at  intervals,  there  is 
a  belt  of  moderate  width  of  Silurian  rocks,  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  oak  and  hickory  intermingled  with  some  pine 
and  hemlock.  Still  farther  on,  and  occupying  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State,  the  primitive  or  Eozoic  rocks  appear 
in  all  their  rugged  grandeur.  Clay  takes  the  place  of  sand 
on  the  surface  here,  but  the  land  is  moderately  fertile  and 
the  climate  delightful.  The  State  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth, 
though  much  of  it  is  as  yet  undeveloped.  Gold  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Abbeville  and  Edgelield  districts. 
and  the  Dorn  mines  before  the  war  turned  out,  in  some 
years,  $200,000  per  annum.  There  are  large  deposits  of 
excellent  iron  ores  in  Union,  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  and 
Pickens  cos.  Copper,  lead,  manganese,  and  bismuth  are 
found  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  Granite  of  excel- 
lent quality  abounds  in  the  upper  counties,  and  limestone 
of  suitable  quality  both  for  burning  and  building  is  plenti- 
ful. The  finest  porcelain  clays,  sometimes  in  beds  GO  feet 
thick,  are  found  in  Aiken  co.;  this  beautiful  mineral,  so 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  porcelain  manufacturer,  is 
unfortunatelv  very  convenient  for  adulterating  sugar,  soda, 
cream  of  tartar,  "and  other  articles,  and  is  largely  sold 
for  such  uses.  In  the  lower  districts  of  the  State,  and 
especially  in  the  region  extending  from  the  Santee  to  the 
Savannah,  valuable  phosphate-marls  of  a  peculiar  character 
have  been  found  in  great  abundance.  They  are  said  by  the 
geologists  to  be  coprolites,  or  the  excrementitious  remains 
of  fossil  animals,  who  seem  to  have  congregated  in  great 
numbers  in  this  region.  They  are  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  are  considered  as  the  best  of  fertilizers.  Large 
quantities  are  used  in  the  State,  and  still  larger  amounts 
are  sent  to  Europe  and  to  other  States  and  countries. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — "  The  soil  of  the  State,"  said  Gov. 
Seabrook  in  1850,  "though  of  every  kind,  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  six  varieties,  each  the  best  suited  to  a  certain 
crop,  yet  all  of  them  capable  of  advantageously  producing 
three-fourths  of  the  vegetable  products  grown  in  its  limits." 
He  proceeds  to  particularize  these  different  varieties  of  soil, 
three  of  which  belong  to  the  low  or  swamp  region  and  three 
to  the  uplands.  The  swampy  soils  are — the  tide-swamp 
or  rice-lands;  the  inland  swamp,  on  which  rice,  cotton, 
either  long  or  short  staple,  corn,  peas.  etc..  may  be  grown ; 
and  the  salt  marsh,  like  much  of  the  soil  of  the  islands, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  long-staple  or  sea-island  cot- 
ton. The  upland  soils  were — the  highest  on  the  larger 
islands  and  the  oak  and  pine  land  of  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tion, which  were  also  adapted  moderately  well  to  long-sta- 
ple cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. ;  the  "  middle  country," 
or  pine  barrens,  which  were  a  good  region  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  though  much  neglected ;  and  the  higher  lands, 
where  the  forests  were  mainly  oak  and  hickory,  but  which, 
especially  in  the  valleys,  were  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  short-stapled  cotton,  corn,  and  the  cereals.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  lowlands  is  sub-tropical.  The  palmetto, 
smallest  of  the  American  palms,  the  yucca  or  bayonet- 
leaved  shrub,  the  magnolia,  the  bay  laurel,  the  live-oak, 
and  other  evergreens,  are  abundant,  and  in  the  forests 
streamers  of  the  gray  Spanish  moss  float  from  pine  and 
cypress  trees.  In  the  higher  lands  pine,  oak,  hickory, 
and  other  trees  of  the  Middle  States  are  the  chief  forest 
growths. 

Zoology. — Bears  and  wolves  are  not  often  seen,  though  in 
the  mountainous  districts  the  former  are  not  very  rare. 
The  raccoon,  opossum,  ground-hog,  rabbit,  and  several 
species  of  squirrel  are  abundant.  Deer  (the  Virginian 
deer)  are  found  throughout  the  forest  portions  of  the  State. 
Wild-turkeys,  grouse,  and  other  game-birds  are  plentiful, 
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anil  the  variety  of  aquatic  birds  along  the  coast  is  very 
large.  There  arc  also  many  birds  of  prey:  the  carrion 
vulture  (turkey-buzzard)  ami  two  or  three  other  vultures, 
(•in1  or  two  species  of  eagle,  five  or  six  spc  'ies  "f  hawk, 
gull.",  etc.,  are  abundant  in  the  lowland-.  The  State  • 
distinguished  for  the  number  of  its  birds  of  tine  plumage. 
Among  the  reptiles  are  found  the  alligator;  lizards,  in  great 
variety;  tortoises  and  turtles,  from  the  box  and  snapping 
turtles  to  the  large  marine  turtles;  fifteen  or  twenty  kinds 
of  serpents  of  which,  however,  only  two  or  three  are  ven- 
omous ;  and  batnichians  of  many  species.  Fish  of  excel- 
lent <[iinlity  abound  along  the  coast  and  frequent  the  rivers. 

Climate.- — The  cli:u:itc,  from  the  location,  should  be  very 
hot,  being  in  the  latitude  of  Morocco  and  the  liarbary 
States,  but  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  S.  of  France  and 
Northern  Spain.  On  the  coast  the  sea-breezes,  and  in  the 

interior  the  unlains,  greatly  modify  the  heat.      In  the 

N.  W.  portion  of  the  State,  Indian  corn  is  not -as  sure  a 
crop  as  it  is  in  .Minnesota,  while  in  the  southern  and  south- 
e. i -tern  districts  the  orange,  the  sugar-cane,  the  pome- 
granate, the  tig,  and  the  banana  are  largely  cultivated. 
Sudden  frosts  sometimes  cut  otf  these  fruits,  but  in  the  av- 
erage of  years  they  do  well.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  Charleston  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  65.6° — the 
Dimmer  mean  about  Ml0,  the  winter  mean  52°,  the  spring 
60.3°,  and  the  autumn  about  65°.  The  maximum  in  1874 
was  !I6°,  the  minimum  23°,  and  the  annual  range  73°.  The 
isothermal  line  of  64°  crosses  the  State  from  Little  River 
Inlet  (N.  E.  corner  of  the  State)  to  Hamburg,  opposite 
Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River.  S.  of  this  line,  toward 
the  Savannah  River  and  harbor,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture rises  to  67°.  N.  and  N.  W.  of  it  the  annual  mean  falls 
to  (!0°,  and  in  the  mountainous  district  to  56°.  The  annual 
rainfall  is  greatest  along  the  coast;  in  1874  it  was  67.70 
inches  at  Charleston,  but  this  was  exceptional.  The  range 
on  the  lowlands  is  from  51  to  60  inches;  on  the  middle  and 
ridge  lands,  44  to  52  inches;  and  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, from  40  to  44  inches. 

Ar/rtrnltnral  Prodiu-tioH*. — In  1870  the  U.  S.  marshal  for 
South  Carolina  reported  12,105,280  acres  of  land  in  farms 
in  the  State;  of  these  only  3,010,539  were  under  cultivation, 
6,4I3,S51  acres  were  in  woodland,  and  2,650,890  acres  in 
other  unimproved  farming  land.  The  Statecensusof  1875, 
which  in  this  respect  is  said  to  be  more  accurate  than  the 
census  of  1870,  states  the  number  of  acres  undcrcultivation 
in  that  year  at  2,090,441,  but  gives  no  information  in  re- 
gard to  other  fanning  lands.  The  value  of  farms,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1S70,  was  $44,808,763,  and  of  farming 
implements  and  machinery  $2,882,9 16.  These  values  are 
not  reported  in  the  State  census,  but  the  comptroller  reports 
for  1875  the  assessed  value  of  all  farming  lands  and  build- 
ings for  purposes  of  taxation  at  $59,255,589,  while  the 
value  of  farming  and  mechanical  implements  is  stated  at 
$1,000,224.  The  value  of  all  farm  productions  in  1870  was 
reported  to  bo  $41,909,402  ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold 
for  slaughter,  $2,507,149:  of  home  manufactures,  $312,191; 
of  forest  products,  $167,253;  of  market-garden  products, 
$127,459;  of  orchard  products,  $47,960  ;  and  of  wages  paid 
during  the  year  to  farm  hands,  $7,404,297.  The  only  items 
among  these  reported  by  the  State  census  in  1875  were — 
value  of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,794,578 ;  of  market-garden 
productions,  $399,154;  of  orchard  productions,  $114.933. 
The  pitch-pine  forests  yielded  that  year  3,421, 262  gallons 
of  turpentine  and  343,146  barrels  of  rosin,  worth  together 
about  $2.400.000.  Of  particular  farm  products  there  were 
of  wheat  in  1870,  783,610  bushels,  in  1875,  662,912  bushels  ; 
of  rye  in  1870,  36,165  bushels,  in  1875,  13,772  bushels;  of 
Indian  corn  in  1870,  7,614,207  bushels,  in  1875,  9,454,341 ; 
of  oats  in  1870,  613,593  bushels,  in  1875,  772,590  bushels; 
of  barley  in  1870,  4752  bushels,  in  1875,  6401  bushels;  of 
cotton  in  1S70,  21'  I, SOU  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  in  1875, 
lil'.i.sis.r,  hales  of  short-staple  and  4555  bales  of  long- 
staple  or  sea-island  cotton;  of  wool  in  1870,  156,314  pounds, 
in  1875,  185,486  pounds;  no  flax  reported  in  1870,  but  2586 
pounds  in  1875;  of  hay  in  1870,  10,665  tons,  in  1875,6975 
tonij  of  rice  in  1870,  32',304,825  pounds,  in  1875,  35,884,640 


pounds;  of  tobacco  in  1870,  34,805  pounds,  in  1875,  ls,7li'> 
pounds;  of  cane  and  sorghum  sugar  in  1*7",  1 ,0.'»,~>,!Hlll 
pounds  in  117.'>,  22,816  pounds;  of  cane  and  sorghum 
molas<es  in  187H,  620,467  gallons,  in  1S7.~>,  (i7,!7U  gallons: 
of  Irish  potatoes  in  |S7ii,  s:i.2.',2  bushel*:  in  1X7.~>.  IL'L'.H'.I 
'•:  of  sweet  pot'itoes  in  1870,  1,342,1G5  bushels,  in 
1S75.  l.5fis.533  bushels;  of  peas  and  beans  in  1870,  4011.  :',7*< 
bushels,  in  H7.">,  406,4:>0  bushels;  of  beeswax  in  Ii7i>, 
11,404  pounds,  in  !S7.'i,  i:>,v|:i  pounds;  of  honey  in  1S7H. 
I'.M.L'.'i.'i  pounds,  in  IS75,  L'2l..r>77  pounds;  of  domestic  wine 
in  1870,  13.7'JI  gallons,  in  1875.  1)506  gallons;  of  butter 
in  IS70,  1,461,0X0  pounds,  in  1875,2,223.422  pounds;  in 
1870,  241,815  gallons  of  milk  were  sold,  in  Ii7.">  there  was 
no  report.  In  live-stock  the  census  of  1 170  reported, 
41.105  horses,  the  comptroller  in  1S7.">,  fix, 813 :  the  census 
of  1S70,  41,327  mules  and  as-es.  t|le  comptroller  in  1S75, 
56.673;  the  census  of  ls7n.  in.o'.i.",  milch  cows,  the  census 
of  1875,  118,337;  the  census  of  1870,  of  working  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  150,610,  the  comptroller  in  1875,  195,212;  the 
census  of  1870,  124,594  sheep,  the  comptroller  in  1875, 
155,673  sheep  and  goats;  the  census  of  117(1.  395,999 
swine,  the  comptroller  in  1875,  392,360  swine.  The  total 
value  of  live-stock  in  1870  was  reported  at  §12,413,510; 
the  comptroller  in  1875  gives  $12,608,973  as  its  assessed 
valuation.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  most 
of  the  crops  on  an  acreage  nearly  one-third  less  than  that 
of  1870  is  due  to  the  free  use  of  the  fossil  phosphates  of  the 
coast-region,  of  which  76,023  tons  were  used  in  1875. 

Manufactures  ami  Minin;/  Iiitlttntnen. — -South  Carolina 
is  not  a  manufacturing  State.  She  ranks  thirty-second  in 
the  catalogue  of  States  in  this  regard,  only  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon  being  below 
her  in  1870,  and  one  if  not  two  of  these  having  since 
passed  her  in  the  race.  In  1870  the  State  had  1584  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  8141  hands  (7099 
men,  578  women,  464  children),  using  a  reported  capital 
of  85,400,418,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $1,543,715, 
using  $5,855,736  of  raw  material,  and  producing  $9,858,981 
annually.  There  has  been  moderate  progress  since  1870, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  1875  would  exceed  $12,000,000.  The  most  im- 
portant manufactures  of  the  State  were — cotton  goods,  12 
establishments,  employing  1 123  hands,  having  a  capital  of 
$1,337,000,  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $1,529,937; 
lumber,  83  saw-mills,  with  859  hands,  $400,650  capital, 
and  producing  $1,032,194  of  lumber;  flouring-mill  prod- 
ucts, 91  mills,  182  hands,  $171, 150  of  capita],  and  $825,465 
of  products;  tar  and  turpentine,  54  establishments,  876 
hands,  $205,425  of  capital,  and  $774,077  of  annual  prod- 
ucts; fertilizers,  2  establishments,  825  hands,  $350,000 
capital,  and  $425,000;  machinery,  11  establishments,  220 
hands,  $137,502  capital,  $286,550  annual  products ;  print- 
ing and  publishing,  13  offices,  182  hands,  $129,550  capital, 
$257,155  annual  products.  The  census  of  1875  gave  no 
return  of  manufactures.  The  mining  industry  of  the  State 
in  1870  was  reported  as  having  5  mines  or  quarries,  em- 
ploying 148  hands  and  $137,000  of  capital,  and  yielding 
an  annual  product  of  $19,888.  There  are  no  authoritative 
returns  of  cither  manufactures  or  mines  in  the  State  of 
later  date  than  1870. 

Railroads. — In  1875  there  were  1481.45  miles  of  railroad 
in  operation  in  the  State,  and  nearly  400  miles  more  pro- 
jected, but  not  completed.  The  roads  in  operation  cost  for 
road,  equipment,  etc.,  $39,018,955.  The  principal  lines  are 
the  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta,  195  miles;  Green- 
ville and  Columbia,  197  miles;  North-eastern  R.  R.,  102 
miles:  Savannah  and  Charleston,  104  miles;  South  Caro- 
lina R.  R.  and  branches,  242  miles ;  Spartanburg  and 
Union,  68  miles ;  Cheraw  and  Darlington,  Atlanta  and 
Richmond  air-line,  Port  Royal  R.  R.,  Blue  Ridge  R.  R., 
and  Wilmington  and  Columbia.  Several  of  these  are  aided 
by  the  State. 

Commerce. — There  are  three  ports  of  entry  and  customs 
districts  in  South  Carolina — viz.  Beaufort,  Charleston,  and 
Georgetown.  The  following  table  gives  the  commercial 
statistics  of  each : 
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FlHunr,;.— The  |>ublic  funded  debt  of  the  State  on  Nov. 
1,  1875,  was  stated  by  the  State  treasurer  at  $7,674,704.75, 
]>riiiri|>al,  mostly  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  Of  this 
amount,  $2,fil8.«70.74  was  exchanged  during  the  year  1875 
for  con."oli<l.iti»ii  liunds  and  stock  maturing  July  1,  1893. 
lii  -i  !.•-  thi.-.  there  wa<  a  Hunting  debt,  composed  of  unpaid 
appropriations  ami  dclicifiirics,  of  about  $1,156,000.  The 
n-.-fipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  ending  Nov.  1, 
IsT.'i.  were  $1.55S,146.o7 ;  the  expenditures  for  the  same 
year  were  $1,345,465.17,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
ft'  SLM  L'.'lsi  ..)d,  which  was  liable  to  be  much  more  than  ab- 
i>\-  I'a-t-iluc  approprintiims.  The  finances  of  the 

Stale  for  s i-  years  after  the  war  wore  shamefully  mis- 

iiKinaireil,  but  there  has  been  a  commendable  effort  to  re- 
store its  credit  and  financial  standing ;  and  it  is  believed 


that  its  financial  affairs  are  as  justly  and  as  economically 
managed  as  is  possible  in  its  existing  condition. 

Bank*  and  Sat-iny*  Hanks. — In  1875  there  were  12  na- 
tional banks  in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,170,000,  $2,010,000  bonds  on  deposit,  and  $2,167,420  of 
circulation  outstanding.  There  were  also  at  that  time  5 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  State,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  81,300,000.  One  of  these,  the  South 
Carolina  Hank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  failed  in 
July,  1875,  involving  the  State,  counties,  and  education 
funds  in  heavy  losses.  The  others  were  on  Oct.  1,  1875 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition.  There  were  also  3  sav- 
ings banks,  estimated  to  have  capital  and  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  about  $000,000,  and  16  or  18  private  banking- 
houses. 
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— in. — The  school  population    of  the  State   (be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  16  years)  in  1875  was  239,264,  of 
whom  122,910  were  males  and  116,354  females;  85,566 were 
whites  and  153,698  colored.     There  were  428  school  dis- 
tricts nnd  2580  free  common  schools;  the  school  attend- 
ance for  the  year  1875  was   110,416—57,694   males   and 
52,722  females;  47,001  whites  and  63,415  colored,  a  little 
more  than  JJths   of  the   whole  school    population.      In 
875  there  were  2855  teachers  employed  in  these  schools— 
1773  males  and  1082  females  :  1876  whites  and  979  colored. 
Only  866  were  of  the  first  grade,  1049  of  the  second  grade, 
nnd  940  of  the  third  grade.     The  average  monthly  wages 
paid  to  male  teachers  throughout  the  State  was  $31.64;  to 
female   teachers,  $29.21.      In  the  city  of  Charleston  the 
wages  of  male  teachers  averaged  $121.66  per  month,  and 
female  teachers  $39.45  per  month.     The  free  schools 
were  in  session  an  average  of  four  and  a  half  months 
inng  the  year;    in   three  counties   the   average  was  7 
oonths  in  the  year,  and  in  one  only  two  months.     In  the 
city  of  Charleston  they  were  in  session  ten  months.     Of 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  schools,  only  2752  were 
ying  anything  above  the  most  elementary  branches, 
number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  was  2347,  valued 
918,289.79;  only  701  of  these  were  owned  by  the  dis- 
16  were  owned  by  other  parties ;  of  these  345  were 
rented.     The  number  erected  in  1875  was  118,  and  their 
cost  $13486.35      Of  these  2347  schooUhouses, 'l34?  wcr"e 
1  frame   18  brick,  1  stone;  320  had  the  grounds  en- 
The  total  amount  of  school  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1875,  was  $489,542.75;  of  this,  the  State 
'1  appropriation  was  $240,000:  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
42;  the  local  or  school-district  taxes  col- 
,721.17;  eight  counties  raised  nolocalorschool- 
listnct  taxes.     The  school  expenditures  for  the  school 


year  ending  June  30,   1875,   were  $426,462.99,  of  which 
$369,685.21  was  paid  for  teachers'  salaries.     The  public 
schools  in  the  city  of  Charleston   are  generally   in   very 
good  condition  ;  they  were  attended  in  1875  bv '6070  chil- 
dren—2852  males,  3218  females;  3008  white, 3062  colored; 
87  teachers  were  employed — 5  males,  82  females ;  79  of  the 
whole  number  were  whites  and  8  colored  ;  301  of  the  pupils 
were  in  the  higher  branches.     The  expenditure  for  public 
schools  in  the  city  was  $59,932.50.    The  State  superintend- 
ent thinks  that  there  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  progress  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  during  the  year,  but  admits  that, 
except  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  they  are  still  in  a  very  low 
state,  which  he  attributes  to  four  main  causes:  (1)  want  of 
qualified  and  efficient  teachers;  (2)  inefficiency  and  unfit- 
ness  of  school  officers;  (3)  lack  of  sufficient  interest  of  the 
right  kind  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general;  (4)  inade- 
quacy of  means.     To  these  might  be  added  the  gross  mis- 
management and  frauds  which  in  the  past  few  years  have 
made  competent  teachers  and  school  officers  unwilling  to 
have  any  connection  with  the  schools.   There  were  fi  toaclieiV 
institutes  held  during  the  year,  and  they  were  the  means 
of  some  benefit  to  the  schools.     There  is  a  small  but  well- 
conducted  normal  school  at  Columbia,  having  a  principal 
and  one  assistant  and  a  matron  and  steward,  with  about 
10  pupils.     Claflin  University   at   Orangcburfr,    a   school 
under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   and 
which  has  also  the  land-scrip  of  the  agricultural  college 
fund,  has  a  department  intended  as  a  normal  school  for 
colored  teachers,  which  is  doing  an  excellent  work.     There 
are  10  or  12  academies  and  seminaries  for  the  advanced 
instruction  of  both  sexes  ;  some  of  these  are  of  a  high  cha- 
racter, and  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years.     The 
following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  schools  of  the  State- 
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There  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  anil 
dumb  nnd  the  Mind  at  Cedar  Springs,  neitr  Spartanburg, 
founded  in  1SISI,  but  since  1^71  or  1872  instruction  ban 
been  suspon-lcil  and  the  building  are  unoeeupie<l.  It  in 
proposed  t'i  remove  it  to  Columbia,  and  reopen  it.  There 
in  it  State  orphan  asylum,  formerly  at  Charleston,  but  re- 
moved in  1>7.°>  tu  Columbia.  It  had  in  Jan.,  IS7li,  SI  in 
-:{j  boys  and  40  girls. 

a  liutituliuiii. — The  State  lunatic  asylum  is  at 


Columbia,  and  seems  from  the  governor's  message  to  be 
well  managed,  although  the  best  results  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  it"  present  crowded  condition  (it  has  about  .'inn  pa- 
tiini-t,  and,  like  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  State, 
fullering  from  the  need  of  funds  which  were  three  or  four 
years  since  recklessly  squandered  by  corrupt  otliriMs.  Its 
expenditures  for  the  your  \$~->  were  about  $70,110(1,  a  sum 
smaller  than  it  should  have  been,  and  only  made  to  answer 
by  the  most  rigid  economy. 


Churchtt. 


DKXOMIMATIONS. 

Church 
oniaulza. 

lii,  n  -, 
1870. 

Church 
edl- 
flcfs, 
1870. 

Church 
sittings, 
1870. 

Church, 

'   Church 
orgaulza- 

1S75.' 

Church 

edifices, 
1875. 

Ministers, 
1875. 

Members 
or  com- 
muni- 
cants, 
1875. 

Adherent 
pop., 
1875. 

ValuB 
It 

church 
property, 

isr.v 

1457 

1308 

4'J1  425 

83  276  982 

Issi! 

1672 

1111 

193  708 

877850 

$4  065  500 

518 

466 

190  750 

i;s.s  ss'j 

790 

698 

451 

95  313 

4000110 

-'"1  000 

Hapt  i-u  'other  >,  Anti-mission,  etc... 

5 
2 

5 
2 

800 
200 

1,600 
400 

8 
2 

8 
2 

12 
2 

850 
150 

4,200 
750 

2,500 
1  000 

300 

10000 

1 

ICpi-coiKilians.  1  1'rotcstant)  

83 
J 

81 
1 

:;.-,,:  ion 
400 

729,600 
10,000 

60 
1 

58 
1 

50 
1 

4,439 
300 

22,000 
1600 

670,1100 
12  000 

3 

8 

900 

91  200 

3 

3 

3 

750 

1  500 

100  000 

49 

44 

17,900 

137,450 

63 

58 

87 

5271 

25000 

190000 

611 

532 

164  050 

652  100 

728 

641 

412 

71  480 

342  (KM) 

876  000 

148 

136 

61  450 

537,900 

190 

170 

112 

12  180 

60  000 

<;5o  ooo 

riansiother),  Associate,  etc. 
Reformed  (lute  Dutch)  

16 
2 
12 

17 
2 
13 

5,650 
300 
10775 

33,000 
4,000 
291,500 

18 
2 
14 

17 
2 
10 

13 
2 
12 

2,232 
250 

11,200 
1,000 
15500 

42.000 
10,000 
300  000 

1 

1 

750 

200,000 

1 

1 

1 

250 

1  000 

250000 

3 

2 

850 

58,350 

2 

2 

2 

1,000 

MU.CIOO 

There  were  also  in  1870, 1  Friends'  meeting,  with  onemeet- 
ing-house,  300  sittings,  and  $10,000  of  society  property ; 
and  one  Union  church,  with  1  edifice,  700  sittings,  and 
$10,000  of  church  property. 

Penal  [imitation*. — The  State  penitentiary  is  at  Colum- 
bia, and  under  a  new  superintendent  its  management  has 
been  much  improved.  There  were  322  prisoners  in  con- 
finement on  Oct.  31,  1875,  of  whom  318  were  males  and  4 
females.  The  receipts  of  the  year  were  $25,000,  and  the 
disbursement*  $19,812.72.  Attempts  were  made  to  con- 
tract for  the  labor  of  a  part  of  the  prisoners,  while  a  part 
were  employed  in  making  bricks  and  in  agricultural  labor. 
The  jails  of  the  Stale,  except  that  in  Charleston,  are  gen- 
erally very  badly  managed,  and  need  reform.  There  is  no 
reform  school  in  the  State.  There  are  several  orphan  asy- 
lums under  private  control,  and  one  home  for  destitute 
ladies. 

Luurance  Compani'es. — There  was  in  Oct.,  1875,  but  1 
insurance  company  chartered  by  the  State  which  reported 
to  the  comptroller,  the  Home  Insurance  Co.  of  Charles- 
ton. There  was,  in  1874,  a  email  mutual  company  also  in 
Charleston,  reporting  assets  amounting  to  $24,445.  There 
are  no  life  insurance  companies  chartered  by  the  State, 
but  many  of  the  insurance  companies  of  other  States  do 
business  here. 

Ntmtpuptrn. — In  1870  there  were  55  newspapers  of  all 
classes,  which  issued  8,901,400  copies  annually,  and  had  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  80,900;  of  those,  5  were  dailies, 
with  16,100  circulation;  4  triweeklies,  with  9600  circula- 
tion;  42  weeklies,  with  44,000  circulation;  3  monthlies, 
with  10,000  circulation  ;  and  1  quarterly,  with  1200  cir- 
culation. There  have  been  some  changes,  but  not  much  in- 
crease of  circulation,  since  1870. 

CuiiKtiiutinn,  t'ntu-tx,  li<in-t'»fntntii»i  in  Congress, — The 
constitution  under  which  the  State  is  now  governed  was 
framed  by  a  convention  which  sat  from  Jan.  to  Mar.,  1868, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
liy  this  constitution  every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  of  the 
age  of  1!1  years  and  over,  who  resided  in  the  State  at  the 
time  of  tin;  adoption  of  the  constitution,  or  who  shall  here- 
after reside  in  the  State  for  one  year  and  in  the  county  in 
which  he  dflWcd  to  vote  for  60  days  next  preceding  an  clec- 
.tion,  is  entitled  to  vote.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  two  constituting 
the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  There 
are  33  senators,  one  for  each  county  except  Charleston  CO., 
which  has  two.  The  house  has  124  members.  Both  sena- 
tors and  representatives  are  chosen  by  ballot  every  second 
year  in  their  respective  district*.  The  governor  is  elected 
tor  two  years,  and  the  comptroller-general,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  of  state  for  four  years.  The  judicial  power  is 
\.--ted  in  a  supreme  court;' in  two  circuit  courts — viz.  a 
court  of  common  picas,  having  civil  jurisdiction,  and  a 
court  of  general  sessions,  having  criminal  jurisdiction  only ; 
in  probate  courts  and  justk-cs  of  the  peace.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices, 
any  two  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  It  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  .mly  in  cases  of  chancery,  and  constitutes  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors  of  law.  It  holds  a  session 
annually  at  the  scat  of  government  and  at  such  other  places  | 


as  the  general  assembly  may  direct.  The  State  is  entitled 
to  five  members  of  Congress  under  the  apportionment  of 
1872. 

Counliet. — There  are  32  counties  in  the  State,  as  follows  : 


CotJXTIU. 

Total 
pop., 

1875. 

Male*, 
1875. 

re- 
males, 

1875. 

Total 

R: 

True 
valuation, 
1870,  U.  S. 
census. 

Assessed 

\:ll!l  I'lnll, 

1875. 

Abbeville  
Alken  

88,968 
30,304 

18,914 
14,779 

MM 

15.525 

31,129 

»7  ,861,095 

$:.  :>•'•.  V-7 
3  1:1.  ::*>»', 

A  nderson  .... 

*,1I7 

14,192 

14.935 

24,049 

5.968,134 

«,«n,444 

Barn  well  

37,513 

18.633 

18.890 

35.724 

9,941.090 

4.010,600 

Beaufort.  

43.062 

vl  "'•' 

21.963 

34.359 

ILMMTI 

3,6:10,442 

rh;irl,.-ti>tl  ..  . 

i23,4>«i 

S7,«8 

66.220 

88,86.1 

W.:V.'4.'i:.l 

8>,8M,Mt 

Chester  

24,227 

11.786 

12,438 

18.805 

5,557,272 

3.4'i2.824 

Chesterfield.. 

l:l.-« 

«,M5 

7,181 

10,584 

2,500,815 

1.494.370 

Clarendon.... 

16,21.1 

8.049 

8,194 

14,038 

2,559,5601        1.919,456 

Golleton  

:•,!.--:: 

16,723 

17.160 

25.410 

5,117,454!        S.6V7.8I3 

Darlington... 

30,461 

15,217 

15.244 

26,243 

4,859,282!        2.993.999 

Rdgeneld  

35,039 

17,483 

17.596 

42.4K6 

8,578,474 

S.B90.370 

H:ii  rll.  -Id  

22,791 

11,266 

11.525 

19.W8 

5,142.542 

3,750.201 

Georgetown.. 

17,646 

8,267 

9.379 

16,161 

2,980,3.18 

1.-IM.4M9 

Crri.mil]  ..... 
Horry 

3>,706 
12,012 

15.804 
5  921 

16.902 
6,091 

22,262 
10  721 

'5,362.3511 

4.1)16,301 

Kershaw  

20,902 

10,184 

10,118 

1U54 

8,145.161 

2i:t58i(l64 

Lancaster  

14,735 

7,186 

7,549 

12,087 

2.012,810 

1.711,176 

Laurent  

w.  in:, 

12,854 

1.1.551 

J2.5J6 

4,504,017 

.1.854,512 

Lexington  

16,1113 

8.073 

8.540 

12.988 

3,517,197 

2.180,2.18 

Marlon  

31,654 

15.527 

16.127 

22,160 

4,682,914 

3.048,318 

Marlboro'  .... 

17.68.1 

8.71S 

8.967 

11,814 

V.4III.W 

2.1S1.475 

Newberry  .... 

23.328 

11,433 

11.893 

20,775 

4,984,344 

4,160,320 

Oconee  

14,075 

6.830 

7,245 

10,536 

1,385.64* 

1.777.120 

Orangeburg.. 

34.070 

16.998 

17.072 

16,865 

9,im.»i:i 

4,178,610 

Plcken  

11,807 

5.793 

6.  (114 

10,269 

1,411,002 

1.476.056 

Rlohland  

34,245 

16.992 

17.253 

83,025 

8,127,020 

6.856.340 

Spartanburg.. 

32,164 

15..101 

16.SS3 

25,784 

4,336,940 

4.312,560 

8urat*r  

31,480 

15,509 

15,971 

25.26S 

6,337.100 

3.529.925 

Union  

21.9A5 

10.703 

11,262 

19,248 

4.287,180 

3.088.100 

Williitmfburg 

21,055 

10.425 

10,630 

15.489 

3.159.6.1K 

2.204.585 

York  

81,688 

15,601 

Hl.mx 

24.-JH6 

.">.  m.v  .-i:, 

4.594.744 

Tola!  

92.VI4J     450,1.12 

175.013 

705.606 

(208.146.989 

C134.968.224 

Grand  total  *I4S,  326,1.15 

Prittfipnl  aititt  and  Tnwnt. — The  capital  of  the  State  is 
Columbia,  which  in  1875  had  14,449  inhabitants;  the 
largest  city  and  commercial  capital  is  Charleston,  which  in 
1875  had  56,540.  (See  CHARLESTON.)  The  other  consider- 
able towns  are  Greenville,  which  had  1547  inhabitants  in 
1875;  Sumter,  2147;  Anderson,  1579;  Winnsboro',  1398; 
Georgetown,  Newberry,  Beaufort,  Pickcnsville,  Spartan- 
burg,  and  Camden,  which  had  between  1000  and  2000  each. 

Hinlory. — The  first  attempts  at  settlement  in  South  Caro- 
lina antedate  those  of  all  the  other  Atlantic  States  except 
Florida.  In  May,  1562,  John  Ribault,  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  French  Huguenots,  made  a  voyage  of  exploration  with 
two  ships  to  Florida,  discovered  and  named  the  river  St. 
John  in  Florida,  and  after  a  little  delay  sailed  northward 
and  entered  a  spacious  inlet  and  harbor,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Port  Royal.  On  an  island  in  that  harbor  he 
built  a  fort,  which  he  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  Here  he  left  26  colonists,  and  himself  re- 
turned to  France  for  supplies  ;  but  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months  the  colonists  became  dissatisfied,  mutinied, 
killed  the  commandant  whom  Ribault  had  placed  over 
them,  and,  fitting  up  a  clumsy  and  ill-constructed  vessel, 
sailed  for  France.  They  were  long  at  sea  and  endured 
great  hardships,  but  were  finally  picked  up  by  an  English 
vessel  and  returned  to  Europe.  It  was  more  than  100  years 
before  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  effect  a  settlement  on 
this  coast.  In  1670  a  party  of  English  colonists  settled  at 


c;il  leaders  and  statesmen,  and  tneir  DOHI  aim  umiiu<!iiin{ 
advocacy  of  the  slave  system  in  Congress  and  elsewhere, 


by  her  legislature  and  her  State  and  municipal  officers,  her 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  was  always  ready 
to  defend  its  most  odious  exactions.  This  was  spcciu  ly 
noticeable  in  their  treatment  of  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar  in  1 M  I, 


v:.        e  .k  •    -:..i,t«,      TnlfiSO  there     noticeable  m  tneir  vrcuuuc 

,  the  complete  recognition  of  their  rights.     In  10  advocacy  of  the  Mexican  war  and  of  the 

„,  „„  Indian  war  in  which  tho  colonists  were  victorious       in  their      hoc  ^^  ^^        ^ 


WBS  an  LUUIMI  w»i  --  ,     T    ,. 

and  <:.  A.  West  having  taken  a  large  number  of  he  Indians 
prisoners,  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  West  b**  PJ™*jj£ 

....ved.'and  Gov.  Morton  appointed  his  successor. 
Until  1720  both  North  and  South  Carolina  were  nominally 
...n-erne  1  under  the  constitution  prepared  by  John  Locke, 
who  with  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury  and  some  other  a,sso- 
eistes.  had  received  a  grant  of  the  territory.  Thir 

,vas  very  complicated  in  its  provisions,  and  w 


fully  enforced."  There  was  a  colonial  legislature,  and  its 
laws  were  generally  observed.  The  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  collection  of  quit-rents  to  the  proprietors  led  to  frequent 
jiHcurn  and  partial  insurrections,  and  in  16S7,  Gov.  Collcton 
was  deposed  in  consequence  of  his  attempt  to  compel  the 
payment  of  these  rents.  Early  in  the  administration  of 
his  successor  (probably  Gov.  Moore)  the  captain  of  a  Mada- 
\esscl  which  entered  Charleston  harbor  sent  a  bag 
of  seed-rice  to  the  governor,  who  distributed  it  among  his 
friends,  and  thus  began  the  cultivation  of  that  grain. 
The  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Moore  to  capture  St.  Au- 
gustine from  the  Spaniards  in  1702,  resulted  in  a  defeat 
nnd  very  heavy  expenses,  which  led  to  the  first  issue  of 
paper  money  in  the  colony.  In  1706  a  French  fleet  attacked 
Charleston,  but  was  promptly  repulsed  and  with  heavy  loss. 
The  Indians  were  very  troublesome  to  the  colonists,  but  in 


trvmrj     *-' 

and  Nebraska  bill,  and  in  the  violent  assault  by  two  ol  her 
Representatives  in  Congress  (Messrs.  Brooks  and  Ke.tt) 
upon  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  in  1856.     It  is  not  surprising, 
then   that  deeming  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
a  rae'nace  upon  her  rights  as  a  slaveholding  State,  and  as 
threatening  tho  supremacy  of  the  South  in  the  American 
Congress   South  Carolina,  as  the  champion  of  the  South, 
Thisconsti-      should  "have  given  notice,  early  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
as  never     paign  of  1860,  that  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  elected  she  should 


colony  in  debt,  and  disturbances  grew  out  of  this  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  governor  in  1718  or  1719.  The 
Locke  constitution  had  been  practically  abrogated  since 
1693,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  governor  the  people  of 
the  colony  held  a  convention  and  proceeded  to  organize  a 
government  independent  of  the  proprietaries.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  wiser  then  than  it  was  afterward,  solved 
the  difficulty  by  purchasing  the  proprietary  rights  for  about 
$80,000  (£17,500)  and  making  the  colony  a  direct  depend- 
ency of  the  Crown.  This  was  accomplished  in  1720.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  from  this  time  the  career  of  the  colony 
was  prosperous.  The  colonists  were  generally  loyal,  and 
the  colony  was  a  favorite  with  the  British  government. 
Slavery  existed,  but  the  proportion  of  slaves  was  not  so 
great  as  it  became  soon  after  the  Revolution.  But  when 
the  British  government  began  to  pass  oppressive  laws  and 
lay  heavy  and  unjust  taxes,  the  love  of  liberty  manifested 
itself  in  the  colonists,  and  they  early  took  measures  to  re- 
sist tho  invasion  of  their  rights.  A  provincial  congress 
was  called  in  1774,  delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  1774-75,  and  when  in  Sept.,  1775,  the 
royal  governor  fled,  the  provincial  congress  assumed  all 
the  powers  not  vested  in  the  Continental  Congress.  South 
Carolina  suffered  much  from  the  invasion  of  her  territory 
by  tho  enemy  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  se- 
vere battles  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  Camdcn,  King's 
Mountain,  Cowpens,  Eutaw  Springs,  etc.,  were  fought  on 
her  soil.  The  last-named  engagement,  fought  in  Sept., 
1781,  between  Gen.  Greene  and  Col.  Stuart,  was  a  drawn 
battle,  but  was  the  last  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the 
war.  On  May  28,  1788,  the  State  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  8.  She  had  previously  (July  9,  1787)  ceded  to 
the  U.  S.  her  claims  to  the  region  lying  between  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River.  On  June 
'•':.  1790,  her  first  permanent  State  constitution  was  adopted 
without  submission  to  the  people.  In  1832  her  leading 
men — and  most  prominent  among  them  the  late  John  C. 


iecede.     On  Oct.  25,   1860,  a  meeting  of  the  prominent 
political  leaders  of  the  State,  including  its  members  of 
Congress,  was  held  at  tho  house  of  Ex-Gov.   Hammond, 
and   it   was   unanimously   resolved   that   South    Carolina 
should  at  once  secede  from  the  Union  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's   election.     Gov.  Gist  called  the  legislature  to- 
gether in  extra  session  by  proclamation  on  Nov.  5,  the  day 
of  tho  Presidential  election,  ostensibly  to  choose  electors, 
but  really,  as  his  message  showed,  to  take  measures  for  im- 
mediate secession  in  case  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election.     The 
legislature  ordered  an  election  for  a  convention  on  Nov.  22, 
and  appointed  Dec.  17, 1860,  as  the  opening  day  of  the  con- 
vention.    It  met  on  that  day  at  Columbia,  but  adjourned 
at  once  to  Charleston,  and  on  Dec.  20  passed  the  ordinance 
of  secession   by  a  unanimous  vote  of  169  yeas.     It  also 
passed  a  "  declaration  of  causes  "  by  the  same  vote.    Com- 
missioners  from  South    Carolina  were   sent  to  the   other 
Southern  States  to  urge  their  secession  and  tho  calling  of 
a  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  organize  a  confed- 
eracy.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  26, 1860,  Major  Robert  Ander- 
son, in  command  of  a  battalion  of  Federal  troops  in  Fort 
Moultrie,  an  old  and  weak  fort  in  Charleston  harbor,  re- 
moved his  command,  with  its  munitions  of  war,  provisions, 
etc.,  to  the  new  and  stronger  fort,  Sumter,  in  the  same  har- 
bor.    This  act  was  denounced  by  the  leading  South  Caro- 
linians, and  attempts  were  made  to  compel  him  to  return 
to  Fort  Moultrie.     (See  CONFEDERACY,  SOUTHERN.)     The 
U.  S.  arsenal  and  its  arms  and  munitions  were  soon  after 
seized  by  South  Carolina  volunteers,  as  were  also  the  cus- 
tom-house, post-office,  etc.;  and  after  almost  four  months 
of  excitement  and  agitation,  on  Apr.  12,  1861,  South  Caro- 
lina commenced  the  civil  war  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter.   After  the  surrender  of  this  fort,  it  was  at  once  put 
in  order,  for  a  permanent  occupation,  by  the  Confederate 
authorities,  and  the  work  of  raising  troops  and  preparing 
for  war  went  on  rapidly  in  the  State.   During  the  war  which 
followed,  South  Carolina  suffered  severely.    On  Nov.  7,  1  sfi  1 , 
the  Federal  squadron  under  Com.  Du  Pont  captured  Forts 
Warren  and  Bcauregard,  and  entered  and  took  possession 
of  Port  Royal  harbor  and  the  town  of  Beaufort,  S.  C.    This 
port  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  held  by  Federal  troops . 
through  the  war.    Charleston  harbor  was  closely  blockaded. 
Several  of  the  islands  were  seized  and  retained  ;  in  June, 
1862,  the  severe  battle  of  Secessionville  was  fought,  the 
heaviest  losses  falling  on  the  Federal  side;  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  less   important  action  of  Pocotaligo 
occurred,  with  a  preponderance  of  loss  on  the  Federal  side; 
the  naval  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  under  Com.  Du  Pont,  Apr. 
6,  1863,  though  proving  a  failure,  was  not  attended  with 
heavy  losses  on  either  side.     But  this  was  followed  in  the 
ensuing  summer  by  that  deliberate  siege  of  Charleston  and 
demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  under   Gen.   Gillraore   which 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  events  of  the  war.     By  this 
siege   Fort  Wagner    and    Battery  Gregg   were   captured, 
the   lower    part   of    Charleston    rendered   uninhabitable, 
and  the  whole  coast  of   the  State  was  at  the  mercy  of 


Calhoun — attempted  to  nullify  certain   acts  of  Congress  !  the   blockading  squadron   and  the   Army   of  the   South. 
imposing  a  tariff,  from  the  belief  that  it  bore  unjustly  1  South  Carolina  had  made  large  contributions  of  men  to 
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tho  Confederate  iinny,  and  had  suffered,  like  the  other 
Southern  States,  from  the  extensive  destruction  of  her 
staple  crops;  but  her  greatest  pecuniary  losses  were  ex- 
perienced when,  in  Jan.,  lsi>5.  (icn.  W.  T.  Sherman  com- 
menced his  march  from  Savannah  through  the  Carolinas. 
Hi-  previous  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah  had  broken 
the  power  of  tho  Southern  portion  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  nml  when  he  entered  South  Carolina,  though  his 
tfoopi  and  llicir  attendant.--,  the  "  hummers  "  or  camp-fol- 
lowers, occupied  a  track  fully  50  miles  in  width  and  swept 
everything  before  them,  they  encountered  very  little  re- 
si-tanec.  What  was  left  of  ( 'harlcston,  Columbia,  and  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  State,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  troops  almost  without  a  struggle,  and  most  of  their 
track  was  left  a  desert.  Soon  after  the  close  of  tho  war, 

r n-tnictioti  was  attempted,  a  convention  being  called  in 

Sept..  I  si;...  which  declared  tho  secession  ordinance  null 
and  void,  repudiated  the  Conic  lerale  State  debt,  anil  framed 
a  new  constitution  for  tho  State.  Other  conditions  being 
required  by  Congress  for  complete  reconstruction,  were 
alter  some  delay  passed,  tho  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
lit'tecnth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  rati- 
fied, and  another  and  more  satisfactory  constitution  for  tho 
State  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  composed  almost  wholly 
of  colored  vote.i.  The  State  was  restored  to  the  Union  in 
Juno,  1868.  As  emancipation  was  a  necessary  result  of 
the  war,  and  tho  right  of  suffrage  to  the  people  of  color  a 
natural  consequence  of  emancipation,  the  State,  having  a 
majority  of  its  population  of  African  descent,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  and  those  who  had  the  skill  and 
adroitness  to  manage  them.  The  legislature  was  largely 
composed  of  negroes,  and  many  of  the  State  officers  and 
some  of  tho  members  of  Congress  were  of  the  same  race. 
Had  these  new  legislators  and  rulers  been  persons  of  intel- 
ligence, culture,  integrity,  and  political  ability,  the  result 


would  have  been  different  :  but  they  were,  with  a  few  hon- 
orable exceptions,  ignorant  of  their  duties,  und  controlled 
by  artful  anil  designing  men,  who  through  their  \Me.« 
found  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  to  tho  detriment 
of  the  State.  Hut  the  colored  people  are  becoming  MOM 
what  more  intelligent,  and  are  finding  out  that  these  ad- 
venturers were  not  their  real  friends,  and  the  outlook  lor 
the  future  of  the  State  ia  much  more  hopeful  than  it  was  in 
1870-74. 

(jocentor*  of  South  Carolina. 

Charles  Plnckney 1 789-92  <  ieorge  McDuffle 1834-36 

Aruoldus  Vanderhorst...17'J'-'-'.il  Pierce  M.  Butler IS 

William  Moultrie 17'J4-!»i  1'atrlck  Noble 1838-40 

Charles  I'inckncy I7!lfi-'js  H.  K.  llcnnegan  (acting)  1840-40 

Kdward  RutlcdKc 179S-1800  .John  P.  Kichardson 1840-42 

John  Drmjton  (actlng)...1800-02  James  H.  Hammond 1842-44 


.lames  1!.  Richardson 181)2-04 

Paul   Hamilton 1804-06 

Charles  Plnckney 1806-08 


William  Aiken 1X44-46 

David  Johnson 1846-48 

W.  H.  Seabrook 1848-50 


John  Drayton 1808-10  John  II.  Means 1- 

Henry  Middleton 1810-12  John  L.  Manning 18.12-M 

Joseph  Alston 1.S12-14  James  H.  Adams 1KM-M 

David  K.  Williams 1S14-1C,  Robert  K.  W.  Alston 1856-«8 

Andrew  Pickens 1816-18; William  II.  Cist 1858-60 

John  (leddes 1818-20!  Francis  W.  Plckens 1860-62 

Thomas  Bennett 1 820-22,  M.  L.  Konliam 1862-64 

John  L.  Wilson 1822-24  A.  (».  Maxrath lsiii-fi."> 

Richard  J.  Manning 1 824-21! !  Be nj.  F.  Perry  (provis.).  1865-65 

John  Taylor 1826-281.Iames  L.  Orr 1865-68 

.-teplien  b.  Miller 1828-30, Robert  K.  Scott 1868-72 

James  Hamilton 1830-32]  Franklin  J.  Moses,. I  r. ..  .1 

Robert  Y.  llayne 1832-341  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain.1875-78 

Electoral  and  Popular  Vote*  for  Pwtitleiit  nud  ]'{<•?- 
rrr*i<lc»t. — Until  1868,  South  Carolina  had  always  chosen 
her  Presidential  electors  in  her  State  legislature,  and  had 
never  cast  a  popular  vote  for  President.  Under  her  pres- 
ent constitution  tho  electors  are  chosen  by  the  people : 


is' 

n» 

Name*  of  candidates  for  whom  the 
electoral  vote  Wai  cast. 

ii 

Ii 

Names  of  candidate!  for  whom  the 
electoral  vote  was  cast. 

1. 

M* 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

9 

U 

U  K 

Name*  of  candidate*  for  whom  the 
electoral  vote  was  cast. 

Ii 

K" 

1! 

1788 

1792 

1796 
1800 
1804 

isns 
1812 
1816 

7 
6 
1 
8 
7 
1 

8 

a 

10 
10 

11 
ii 

1S2II 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 

1848 
1892 

is.-c, 

1SC.II 

1864 
1868 

1872 

9 
8 
8 
8 

6 
7 

62,301* 
72,290f 

John  Rutledge  V  -P 

Daniel  D.  Tompklns  V.-P. 
Andrew  Jackson  P  - 
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  

William  O.  Butler  V.-P  
Franklin  Pierce  P 

Tobn  Hancoek  V  -P 

te'or^e  Washington  P  
John  Adams  V-P  

William  R.  King  V.-P  

Aaron  Burr  V.-P  

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  
John  Floyd  P  

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P.... 
John  C.  Breckenridge  P.... 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P  
No  vote. 
Ulysses  S  Grant  P             ) 

Thomas  Pinckney  V.-P...  1 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  
Aaron  Burr  V.-P  
Thomas  Jefferson  P  
George  Clinton  V.-P  

Hen  ry  Lee  V  -P 

Willie  P.  Mangnm  P  
John  Tyler  V  -P 

Martin  Van  Buren  P  i 
Littleton  W.TazewellV.-P.  ( 
James  K   Polk  P         ) 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P  / 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  ) 
Henry  Wilson  V-P            / 

George  Clinton  V.-P  

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P  J 

Klbrldjte  Gerry  V.-P  
J  nines  Monroe  P  | 
Daniel  D.  Torapkins  V.-P.  f 

(For  valuable  documents  and  material  for  this  article  the 
writer  is  under  obligations  to  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Daniel 
II.  Chamberlain,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  Hon.  F. 
L.  Cardozo,  State  treasurer.)  L.  P.  HROCKKTT. 

South  Car'rollton,  p.-v.,  Muhlenburg  co.,  Ky.,  on 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  K.  R.  P.  240. 

South  Charles'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Clark  co.,  0.,  on 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  818. 

South  Ches'ter,  p.-b.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     P.  1242. 

South  Codo'rus,  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.     P.  2002. 

South  Cort'land,  p.-v.,  Cortland  tp.,  Cortland  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Utica  Ithaca  and  Elmira  R.  R.  P.  54. 

South'cott  (JOANNA),  b.  at  Gittisham,  Devonshire, 
Kngland,  about  17.r>ll;  was  entirely  uneducated,  and  for 
many  years  a  domestic  servant  at  Exeter;  joined  tho 
.Methodist  Church  about  1790,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  named  Sanderson  who  laid  claim  to 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  sho  in  17!)2  announced  herself  as  a 
prophetess,  giving  forth  an  extraordinary  series  of  revela- 
tions  in  uiiu'raiiimaticul  prose  and  doggerel  verse;  chal- 
lenged the  bishop  and  clergy  at  Exeter  to  investigate  her 
claims,  and  obtained  such  success  that  in  a  few  years  her 
believers  were  numbered  by  thousands.  She  established 
herself  at  London  at  the  expense  of  thccelebrated  engraver, 
William  Sharp,  and  there  published  numerous  pamphlets 
setting  forth  her  revelations.  She  announced  herself  as 
the  woman  spoken  of  in  Rev.  xii.,  sold  sealed  packets 
which  were  warranted  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  pur- 
eha-er.  and  at  last,  when  sixty  years  of  age,  declared  her- 
self pregnant,  and  that  she  should  give  birth  to  "Shiloh" 
or  "the  Prince  of  Peace"  at  midnight  on  Oct.  19,  1814. 

*  Popular  vote  for  Seymour  and  Itlair.  4.V2W. 
t  Horace  (Jrcelcy  for  President  ami  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown 
for  Vice-President,  received  22,903  votes. 


The  event  was  awaited  by  largo  numbers  of  disciples  with 
eager  interest,  and  a  sumptuous  cradle  provided  for  tho 
expected  infant,  but  tho  occasion  was  marked  only  by  the 
prophetess  falling  into  a  trance.  She  d.  in  London  Dec. 
17.  1814.  A  pofl-mortcm  examination  showed  that  she  had 
been  Buffering  from  dropsy.  Four  congregations  of  be- 
lievers, comprising  198  persons,  were  reported  in  England 
by  the  census  of  1851,  and  a  community  was  founded  at 
Wenthorp  in  1857. 

Southcottians.    See  SOCTHCOTT  (JOANNA). 

South  Cov'entry,  p.-v.,  Coventry  tp.,  Tolland  co., 
Conn.,  on  Shetucket  River  and  on  New  London  Northern 
R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  several  manufactories. 

South  Coventry,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.    P.  649. 

South  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Northern  Central  R.  R.  P.  1070. 

South  Part  month,  p.-v.,  Dartmouth  tp.,  Bristol  CO., 
Mass.,  at  the  head  of  Apponaganset  Bay. 

South  Deer'field,  p.-v.,  Doerfield  tp.,  Franklin  co., 
Mass.,  on  Connecticut  River  R.  R.,  has  important  manufac- 
tures, and  is  the  locality  of  tho  famous  Bloody  Brook  mas- 
sacre in  King  Philip's  war,  at  which  Cant.  Thomas  Loth- 
rop  and  76  men,  called  the  "  flower  of  Essex,"  lost  their 
lives  Sept.  18,  1675  (0.  S.).  A  marble  monument,  erected 
in  1838,  commemorates  this  event,  and  the  IM  centennial 
anniversary  was  celebrated  in  1875. 

South  Del'nhi,  v.,  Deer  Creek  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind. 
P.  160. 

South  Dix'oil,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  HI.     P.  905. 

South  East,  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Ind.     P.  liofi. 

Southeast,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2975. 

South  Eas'ton,  b..  Williams  tp.,  Northampton  eo.. 
Pa.,  on  S.  bank  of  Lchigh  River,  opposite  Easton.  on  Le- 
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high  R.K.  and  Navigation  Canal,  has 
„,,:,-,  laundries,  and  rolling-nulls,  and  a 


has  several  iron  fur- 
wire  factory.     P. 


Lake  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  Co., 


Ill 
Southeast  IVIla,  v 

''so'nth' Es'rcmont,  p.-T.,  Egremont  tp.,  Berkshire 


itSB^W^BTOS 
Sk«S»'^1S^ 

SouthYrii    .1 W),    h.    »t     Oxniaiilmvn,    Ireland, 

MOj  rtadled  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  tt« 
Mi, 1  lie  Temple.  London,  and  •»»  called  to  the  bar,  bat 

... ned   that  profession   for  dramatic    I 
in   the  army   against^  Monmpul 
aflt-ru 
their 


the  army  against    .Mnnmoutr 
mloyed  tb«  friendship  ,,f  Dryden,   Pope,  and 
,neir  e,,c,e  of' wits.     I),   at   Westminster   May   26,   1/46. 
Author  of  ten  idays.  of  which  the  most  popular  were  l»a- 
/,.  II,,.  or  The  Fatal  Mnrriaye,  and  Oronooko. 

Southern  Confederacy.    See  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

Southern  Continent.     Sec  ANTARCTIC  RESEARCHES. 

Southernwood.     Sec  ARTEMISIA. 

South'ey  (CAROLINE  ANNE  Bowles),  second  wife  o 
Robert  Southey,  b.  in  Hants  co.,  England,  Dec.  6,  1787. 
At  an  early  ago  she  wrote  for  Jllaekicood's  Magazine  and 
other  periodicals.  In  1820  a  collection  of  her  pieces  was 
ma  ic.  which  speedily  won  for  her  a  place  in  the  world  of 
letters :  among  those  who  became  her  friends  were  Southey 
and  William  Lisle  Howies,  who,  although  bearing  the  same 
name,  was  not  her  relative.  The  friendship  between  her 
and  Southey  was  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing 
when,  two  years  after  tho  death  of  his  first  wife,  who  had 
fur  vears  been  bereft  of  reason,  they  were  married  in  1839. 
At  this  time  Southey's  mental  faculties  had  begun  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  at  the  moment  when  she  first  entered 
their  homo  as  his  wife  he  experienced  an  attack,  which 
speedily  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  absolute  dementia,  in 
which  the  remaining  four  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 
His  pension  expired  with  him,  and  his  wife  was  left  abso- 
lutely without  resources ;  but  a  pension  of  £200  from  the 
civil  list  was  bestowed  upon  her.  Her  published  works 
Me— Ellen  Fill-Arthur,  a  poem  (1820),  The  Widoic's  Tale, 
in,./  other  Poems  (1822),  Solitary  /fours,  prose  and  verse 
(1826),  Chapters  on  Churchyards  (1829),  The  Birthda,/,  a 
poem  (1836),  Tales  of  the  Factories,  in  verse,  and  Rubin 
Hood,  a  fragment  of  a  poem  commenced  jointly  by  herself 
and  her  husband,  to  which  were  added  other  fragments  by 
both  of  them  (1847).  D.  July  20,  1854. 

Sonthey  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  Aug.  12, 
1774.  the  son  of  a  linen-draper;  early  left  an  orphan,  he 
was  cared  for  by  an  uncle;  received  his  early  education  at 
Westminster  School ;  in  1793  entered  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  the  design  of  taking  holy  orders,  but  becoming 
unsettled  in  his  religious  and  political  views,  left  Oxford 
after  two  years,  and  entered  upon  a  career  of  authorship 
in  verse  and  prose,  his  first  published  works  being  a  small 
volume  of  poems  (1794)  and  the  tragedy  of  Joan  of  Arc 
fK'.'.'i),  for  which  his  friend  Cottle  paid  him  fifty  guineas. 
In  1795  he  married  Edith  Frickcr,  whose  sister  soon  after 
became  the  wife  of  Coleridge ;  set  out  with  his  uncle  for 
Portugal;  published  an  account  of  his  six  months'  resi- 
dence (1797);  published  the  poem  Tlialaba  the  Destroyer 
(1801);  was  made  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer for  Ireland,  a  sinecure  with  a  salary  of  £350 :  re- 
signed the  position,  and  in  1804  settled  for  life  at  Keswick. 
From  this  time  his  life  is  mainly  the  history  of  his  nume- 
rous writings  in  almost  every  department  of  literature.  In 
early  manhood  he  had  imbibc<)  strong  radical  ideas ;  pro- 
posed, in  conjunction  with  Coleridge  and  Lovel,  to  set  up 
a  socialistic  establishment  on  tho  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  called  a  "pantisocracy,"  be- 
cause there  all  persons  were  to  bo  equal ;  and  wrote  a 
.Irama.  ]\',,t  Ti/l,-r  (printed  in  1793,  but  first  published  in 
1817,  without  his  consent),  which  was  denounced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  seditious.  In  the  course  of  years 
he  went  over  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  conservatism  in 
Church  and  State,  and  came  to  be  considered  the  expo- 
nent of  high  Tory  opinions.  Although  his  literary  labors 
were  indefatigable,  and  he  was  in  Isii;  made  the  recipient 
of  a  pension  of  £160,  his  circumstances  were  very  mode- 
rate. He  was  named  poet-laureate  in  1813.  In  1835  he 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  prime  minister,  the 
offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  he  declined,  mainly  for  the 
'hat  his  income  was  inadequate;  lie  said  that  there 
h.id  iicie,  Keen  a  time  when  his  earnings  were  six  months 
in  advance  of  his  necessary  expenditures.  Sir  Robert,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  eminent  literary  services,  at  once 


made  an  addition  of  £300  to  his  pension.  His  wife,  who 
had  for  several  years  been  hopelessly  insane,  died  in  1837, 
and  two  years  afterward  he  married  Caroline  Bowles. 
(See  SoOTHEr  C.  A.  B.)  But  Southey's  own  faculties  had 
bozun  to  give  way,  and  on  the  day  when  he  brought  his 
wife  to  their  home  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  prostration 
which  soon  grew  into  complete  imbecility,  that  continued 
to  his  death"  which  took  place  Mar  21  1843  Southey's 
principal  poems  arc— ./««»  of  Arc  (1785),  1  hulnba  the  Dc- 
ttromr,  an  Arabian  tale  (1801),  Madoc,  founded  c.n  legends 
of  early  Welsh  voyages  to  America  (1805),  The  Cune  of 
K,lu,aa,  based  upon  Hindoo  mythology  (1810),  Rodtritk, 
the  Last  »f  the  (jotln,  founded  on  Spanish  history  (1814), 
1  r,V,m  «f  Jiult/nieut,  an  apotheosis  of  George  III.  (1821), 
and  A  Tale  of  Paraguay  (1825).  Among  his  numerous 
prose  works  arc-///»/»»/  "f  Kt««l  (1310-10),  Life  of 
Xelsou,  one  of  the  best  works  in  English  biography  (1813), 
Life  of  John  Wenlc,/  (1820),  History  of  the  Peninsular 
\\'nr  (1820-32),  Boot  of  the  Clnm-h  (1824),  Sir  Tltomas 
I/,,,,,  or  UaUoqiiir*  on  X,,r,V(y  (1829),  Life  of  John  lluu- 
«<m(1830),  and  The  Doctor  (1834-37).  He  also  contributed 
largely  to  the  Quarterly  Review  for  many  years.  His  po- 
etical works  were  collected  by  himself  (10  vols.,  1837),  and 


A.  II.  tiriMlSSKY. 

South  Fayette',  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1927. 

South'ficld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  P.  1547. 

Southfield,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.  (Staten  Island), 
includes  the  v.  of  Richmond,  the  county-scat.  P.  5082. 

Southfield,  tp.,  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va.     P.  1766. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     P.  898. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Ark.     P.  518. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.     P.  624. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.     P.  273. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Klamath  co.,  Cal.     P.  286. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  111.     P.  1279. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Delaware  CO.,  la.     P.  1610. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  1014. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  774. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     P.  1403. 

South  Fork,  tp.,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1398. 

South  Fra'mingham,  p.-v.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  21  miles  W.  of  Boston.  Five 
railroads  centre  here,  forming  one  of  the  most  important 
junctions  in  the  State.  It  contains  3  churches,  excellent 
schools,  1  newspaper,  3  straw-goods  manufactories,  1  grain- 
elevator,  mills,  and  manufactories  of  wheels,  shoes,  and 
rubber  goods.  P.  4968.  C.  M.  VINCENT,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

South  Gard'ner,  p.-v.,  Gardner  tp.,  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  at  the  intersection  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
with  Boston  Barrd  and  Gardner  R.  R.,  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  chairs  and  settees. 

South'gate  (HORATIO),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1812;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1832,  and  at  Andover 
1835  ;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1  s:;ii : 
travelled  as  a  missionary  in  the  East;  was  chosen  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Constantinople  1844;  remained  there  until 
1851,  in  which  year  he  became  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Port- 
land, of  the  church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  1852,  and  later 
of  Zion  church,  New  York  City.  Author  of  A  Tour  throni/h 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia  (New  York, 
2  vols.,  1840),  A  Visit  to  the  Syrian  Church  of  Mesopotamia 
(New  York,  1844),  The  War  in  the  Ea»t  (1855),  P,,ro,-l,!al 
Sermon*  (1859),  and  of  printed  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
and  of  magazine  articles. 

South  Glas'tonbury,  p.-v.,  Glastonbury  tp.,  Hurt- 
ford  co.,  Conn.,  on  Connecticut  River,  has  several  facto- 
ries. 

South  Glen's  Falls,  p.-v.,  Moreau  tp.,  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Hudson  River,  opposite  Glen's  Falls.  P.  1047. 

South  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  111.     P.  705. 

South  Had'ley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,  Ma-s., 
on  Connecticut  River,  which  here  makes  a  fall  of  40  feet, 
around  which  a  canal  2  miles  in  length  has  been  construct- 
ed ;  has  5  churches,  1  cotton,  2  woollen,  4  paper,  and  4  saw 
mills,  a  high  school,  lyccum,  and  farmers'  club,  and  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  the  ear- 
liest collegiate  institution  for  females  in  the  country.  P. 
2840. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  p.-v.,  South  Hadley  tp.,  Hamp- 
shire co.,  Mass.,  takes  its  name  from  the  noted  falls  of  Con- 
necticut River,  which  supply,  by  means  of  a  magnificent 
dam,  an  unequalled  water-power  for  flourishing  manufac- 
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tun-.*,  both  at  this  ]ioint  nnd  at  the  thriving  now  city  "f 
llolyokeon  the  opposite  bank  of  tin-  river.    (Sec  lloi.i  ,JM  . 
South  Ham,  p.-v.,  cup.  of  Wolfe  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 

:i:;  miles  x.  w.  of  Bherbrooke, hu  a  court  house,  r.  about 
100. 

South  Ilump'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockinglmm  eo., 
X.  II.  1'.  us. 

South  Hiin'over,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  I'a.     I'.  119B. 

South  Ha'ven,  p.-v.  and  t]i..  Vim   Huron  co.,  Mich., 

on   Lake  Michigan,  lit  the  liiolltll  "f  Black   Kivcr  and  ul  the 

•  W.  terminus  ..I' South  ll:ucu  duision  of  Michigan  Central 

11.  U..   has  a  good   harbor,  a  thriving  lake  trade,  and   1 

weekly  newspaper.      1'.  of  v.  1570;   of  tp.  TIM. 

South  Ile'ro,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  (Jrand  Isle  co.,  Vt.,  cm- 
braces  the  southern  balf  of  Grand  Isle  in  Lake  Champhiin. 
I'.  (8t. 

South  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.  P. 
LJ:;M. 

South  Ho'mcr,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.     P.  1510. 

South  lliin'tington,  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  P. 
2210, 

South  Hilton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on 
New  ILncn  and  Northampton  K.  11.,  211  miles  N.  of  New 
Haven,  contains  7  churches,  a  well-endowed  academy,  1 
bank,  1  newspaper,  a  puddling  furnace,  1  hotel,  manufac- 
tories of  tinmen's  machines  and  carriage  bolts,  general  and 
.  .'c  hardware,  pocket  cutlery,  eyelets,  and  paper  ba^s. 
1'.  l:;i  I.  STKI-HEX  WAI.KLKV,  Kn.  "  KEPOKTKR." 

Southington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.     P.  799. 

South  Kiugs'ton,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  R.  I.,  includes 
the  villages  of  Kingston,  the  county-seat,  and  Xarragan-eit 
Pier,  a  thriving  watering-place;  also  the  noted  headland, 
Point  Judith,  ut  entrance  to  Narragansott  Bay.  P.  I  l'j:!. 

South  Lau'caster,  p.-v.,  Lancaster  tp.,  Worcester 
00.,  Mais.,  mi  Worcester  and  Nashua  K.  U. 

South  Lcb'anon,  tp.,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     P.  1783. 

South  Lee,  p.-v.,  Lee  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Ilousatonic  River  and  R.  R.,  nas  celebrated  marble-quar- 
ries. 

South  Londonderry,  p.-v.,  Londonderry  tp.,  Wind- 
ham  co.,  Vt. 

South  Ma'con,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  111.    P.  79. 

South  Maho'ning,  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     P.  1131. 

South  Man'chester,  p.-v.,  Manchester  tp.,  Hartford 
CO.,  Conn.,  noted  for  the  extensive  silk-factories  of  the 
Cheney  Brothers,  and  the  comfortable  homes  provided  for 
the  operatives. 

South  lUan'heim,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.    P.  929, 

South  Mnn'itou,  tp.,  Manitou  co.,  Mich.,  consists  of 
an  island  in  Luke  Michigan.  P.  76. 

South  Mer'idcn,  p.-v..  Meridcn  tp.,  New  Haven  co., 
I'oiin.,  on  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R. 

South  Mid'dleton,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.    P.  3226. 

South  >I  i  1'lortl ,  tp.,  Cedar  Creek  hundred,  Sussex  co., 
Del.,  on  Junction  and  Breakwater  R.  R.  P.  800. 

South  Mills,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Camdcn  eo.,N.  C.    P.  2056. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of.    See  ANTIETAM  CREEK. 

South  Mnd'dy,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  111.     P.  584. 

South  Mur'derkill,  hundred,  Kent  co.,  Del.    P.  4382. 

South  Na'tick,  p.-v.,  Natick  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
on  Charles  River,  is  noted  as  the  locality  of  the  missionary 
labors  of  the  "apostle"  Eliot,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Indian  language,  to  whose  memory  a  monument 
has  Keen  raised  here;  has  3  churches,  several  shoe  and  other 
factories,  :md  a  society  of  natural  history.  There  is  an  In- 
dian burial-place,  and  a  few  persons  of  Indian  descent  still 
reside  here:  none,  however,  of  pure  Indian  blood,  or  who 
speak  the  language  of  Eliot's  Bible.  (See  the  History  of 
.W/,7,-  i  is.-.ti),  by  Oliver  N.  Bacon.) 

South  Newmar'ket,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co., 
X.  11..  on  S,[ua\vscot  River  and  on  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R. 

1'.  SMS. 

South  Nor'ridgewock,  p.-v.,  Norridgowock  tp.,  Som- 
erset CO.,  Me.,  on  Kenncbec  River. 

South  Nor'walk,  city  and  seaport,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn., 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  -12  miles  from  New  York,  on  New 
York  Xew  Haven  nnd  Hartford  and  Norwalk  and  Danburv 


R.  Rs.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacturing  of 
hats,  shoo-,  locks,  bronzed  goods,  force-pumps,  steam-en- 
gines, ship  nnd  boat  building,  marine  railway,  paper  boxes, 
"•hincs,  nnd  the  cultivation  and  sale  of 
oyster*.  It  contains  •>  llimks,  an  insurance  company,  1 
newspaper,  hotels,  opera-house,  street  railroad,  pianino- 
mill,  I  churchci,  excellent  schools,  waterworks,  lire  depart- 


ment, gas,  markets,  etc.  Steam  freight-boats  run  to  New- 
York  the  year  round — passenger  boats  during  the  Bummer 
season.  Ve--cN  drawing  12  I'ect  MHM  to  tho  dttkB.  Im- 
mediately W.,  ami  within  the  city  limits,  the  land  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  160  feet,  affording  delightful  locations 
for  residences,  with  extensive  views  of  the.  Sound  X.,  K., 
nnd  S.,  and  the  harbor  on  which  the  city  in  situated.  1*. 
."iiiiHi.  JAMKS  tiouiKN,  Ki>.  "  Si.\ TIM  i .." 

South  Oil  City,  p.-v.,  Vcnango  co.,  on  Allegheny 
River,  opposite  Oil  City. 

South'old,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Long 

Island  R.  II.,  is  a  neck  of  land  between  I g  Island  Sound 

on  the  N.  and  tin-al  ami  Little  I' >nic  and  Gardner's 

bays  on  the  S.,  and  includes  Plum  and  Fisher' s  islands  in 
Long  Island  Soini'l.  'I  io-  township  embraces  the  incorpo- 
rated village  of  (Ireenport  and  the  nost- villages  of  SoutlioM. 
Cutchogue,  Mattituek,  I'ceonie,  l-'.ast,  Marion,  and  Orient. 
There  are  20  churches  within  the  township,  ami  an  academy 
and  savings  bank  at  the  village.  Shipbuilding,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  are  the  leading  pursuits.  Soutliold 
was  settled  in  1640  as  a  portion  of  New  Haven  Colony,  be- 
came a  part  of  Connecticut  Colony  I(i(i2,  and  passed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  1664.  P.  of  tp.  6715. 

South  Ononda'ga,  p.-v.,  Onondaga  tp.,  Onondaga 
co.,  N.  Y.,  adjoining  the  reservation  of  the  Onondaga  In- 
diana. P.  212. 

South  Or'ange,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Mor- 
ris and  Essex  R.  R.,  15  miles  W.  of  Xow  York  City,  has  4 
churches,  1  college  and  3  schools,  manufactories  of  hats, 
gelatine,  and  paper,  I  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  street  rail- 
way. P.  2963.  WIU>KY  A  Co.,  PROPS.  "BULLETIN." 

South  Otse'lic,  p.-v.,  Otselic  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y. 

South  Ot'tawa,  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.    P.  597. 

South  Ottawa,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Kan.    P.  44. 

South  Pa'ris,  p.-v.,  Paris  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on 
Grand  Trunk  R.  R. 

South  Pass  City,  p.-v.,  Sweetwater  co.,  Wyoming 
Ter.,  on  Sweetwater  River,  formerly  the  county-seat.  P.  460. 

South  Pcl'la,  v.,  Lake  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.  P. 
191. 

South  Per'ry,  p.-v.,  Perry  tp.,  Hocking  co.,  0.,  on 
Salt  Creek.  P.  136. 

South  Pitts'burg,  formerly  a  borough  of  Lower  St. 
Clair  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  has  been  included  since  1872 
in  city  of  PITTSBUHG  (which  see).  P.  30S)5. 

South  Point,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gaston  co.,  N.  C.   P.  2414. 

South/port,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lancaster,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ribble,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  contains  several 
large  and  elegant  hotels  and  beautiful  promenades,  and  is 
rapidlv  developing  as  one  of  the  first  sea-bathing  places  of 
England.  P.  18,085. 

Southport,  p.-v.,  seaport  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford R.  R.,  50  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  contains  3 
churches,  a  seminary,  high  and  parochial  school,  1  news- 
paper, 2  banks,  a  print  establishment,  and  paper  pail- 
factory.  P.  2000.  C.  M.  OILMAN,  En.  "  CIIHOXICLE." 

Southport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  is  an  island 
in  Sbeepscot  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  P.  684. 

Southport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cho- 
mung  River,  opposite  Elmira,  and  on  Erie  and  Northern 
Central  R.  Rs.  P.  2185. 

South  Quebec',  p.-v.  of  Lcvis  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec,  and  adjoining  the 
city  of  Levis.  It  is  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has  fine 
docks  and  a  large  trade,  being  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  Liverpool  steamers.  It  has  an  emigrants'  home.  P. 
about  3000. 

South  River,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Mo.    P.  728. 

South  River,  tp.,  Augusta  co.,  Va.    P.  4481. 

South  River,  tp.,  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.     P.  2573. 

South  River,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Va.     P.  2110. 

South  Ron'dont,  v.,  Esopus  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Rondout  Creek,  opposite  the  city  of  Kingston.  P.  405. 

South  Roy'alston,  p.-v.,  Royalston  tp.,  Worcester 
co.,  Mass.,  on  Miller's  River,  and  on  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts R.  R. 

South  Royalton,  p.-v.,  Royalton  tp.,  Windsor  co., 
Vt.,  on  White  River,  opposite  Royalton,  and  on  Vermont 
Central  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

South  Sag'inaw,  p.-v.,  Spaulding  tp.,  Saginaw  co., 
Mich.,  on  Saginaw  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shiawasscc. 
P.  1875. 

South  St.  George,  v.,  St.  George  hundred,  New- 
castle co.,  Del.  P.  111. 
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I i !•','•  o.ik'for  shipbuilding,  which  was  formerly  an  important 
indil.-trv.  1".  1661. 

South  Sea  Hubble,  a  financial  speculation  which 
Kii"land  about  the  same  time  with  Law's  MlMU- 
sim.i  S.-lirnie  in  France.  The  South  Sea  Company  was 
Mtablithed  In-  Lord  Treasurer  llarley  in  1711.  The  public 
debt  was  made  the  stock  of  the  company,  under  an  engage- 
ment of  the  government  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  at  the 
end  of  live  years,  and  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
to  the  South  Sea  or  the  coast  of  Spanish  America.  Though 
the  S.nth  Sea  trade  yielded  no  great  profit,  the  company 
fl.iiirishcd  from  other  sources,  and  became  so  well  estab- 
1 1  to  vie  with  the  Bank  of  England  in  controlling 
the  finances  of  the  country.  In  1719  the  government,  with 
a  view  to'reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  getting  rid  of  certain  unredeemable  annuities,  proposed 
to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  company  and  allow  it  to 
pay  off  the  annuitants  with  its  own  stock.  The  ministers 
intended  to  give  the  South  Sea  Company  a  good  bargain, 
but  when  the  plan  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  body  voted  to  open  the  scheme  for  competition 
to  the  Bank  of  England  also.  The  company  was  thus  com- 
pelled to  offer  £7,500,000  for  its  privilege.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  drawback,  under  the  extravagant  expectation  of 
profits  from  the  American  trade  and  the  prevalent  rage  for 
speculation,  the  stock  of  the  company  was  in  great  demand. 
It  was  increased  by  successive  subscriptions,  the  price  of 
shares  rapidly  rising  till  £1000  was  paid  for  a  single  share 
of  £100.  Other  bubbles  were  started,  such  as  schemes  for 
a  fishery  of  wrecks,  to  make  salt  water  fresh,  to  make  oil 
from  sunflowers,  to  extract  silver  from  lead,  all  with  prom- 
ises of  enormous  profits.  Madness  ruled  the  hour.  For 
lack  of  office-room  the  streets  near  '"Change  alley"  were 
lined  with  desks  and  clerks  full  of  business  negotiating 
the  worthless  stocks.  The  action  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany itself  against  some  of  these  bubbles  first  broke  the 
spell.  Attention  was  turned  to  its  own  affairs,  and  distrust 
arose,  under  which  the  stock  rapidly  declined.  The  news 
of  the  failure  of  Law's  scheme,  and  its  consequences  in 
Paris,  opened  all  eyes  to  the  delusion,  and  as  the  year 
1720  closed,  the  bubble  burst,  bringing  ruin  to  the  company 
and  to  thousands  of  families  who  had  embarked  their  all 
on  this  treacherous  sea  of  speculation.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

South  Shenan'go,  tp.,  Crawford  eo.,  Pa.     P.  1042. 

South  Shetland,  or  New  South  Shetland,  a 
frroup  of  islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  between  60°  and  70°  S. 
They  are  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  in  the  interior  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  They  were  discovered  in 
1819,  and  are  visited  by  whalers,  but  navigation  here  is 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ice. 

South  Side,  tp.,  Wright  eo.,  Minn.     P.  143. 

Southside,  tp.,  Appomattox  co.,  Va.     P.  2551. 

South  Strabaiie',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa., 
includes  v.  of  Washington,  the  county-seat.  P.  1159. 

South  Tar  River,  tp.,  Yancy  co.,  N.  C.    P.  344. 

South  Thom'aston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on 
Penobscot  Bay.  P.  1693. 

South  Tic  n't  on,  p.-v.,  Trenton  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  206. 

South  U'nion,  p.-v.,  Shocco  tp.,  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  on 
Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.  P.  263. 

South  Union,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     P.  860. 

South  Val'Iey,  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Alle- 
ghany  River,  includes  a  portion  of  Alleghany  reserva- 
tion of  Seneca  Indians,  and  has  numerous  saw-mills 
P.  743. 

South  Versailles',  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  2194. 

South  Vine'land,  p.-v.,  Cumberland  eo.,  N.  J.,  on 
Wc-t  Jersey  R.  II.,  38  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  has  3 
churches,  a  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  and  a  stoneware 
and  plough  factory.  Principal  business,  fruit-raising.  P. 
about  1200.  N.  P.  POTTER,  ED.  "  GOOD  TEMPLAR." 


South  Washington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Fender  eo.,  N.  C., 
on  Wilmington  and  Wcldon  R.  R. 

South/well,  or  Sotwell  (NATHANIEL),  b.  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  England,  about  1600;  was  educated  in 
the  English  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Rome;  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  1624;  resided  in  England  as  a  missionary 
priest  1624-27  ;  returned  to  Rome;  was  from  1637  to  IfiOS 
secretary-general  of  the  order;  completed  the  Itilliothcra 
Xrriptorum  Surirtati*  •/''«"  (Rome,  folio,  1676),  begun  In- 


appeared  at"  Rome  1816.     Southwell  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  2, 
1676. 

Southwell  (ROBKRT),  b.  at  Horsham,  St.  Faith's,  Nor- 
folk, England,  in  1560;  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Douay,  France;  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome 
1578  ;  prefect  or  rector  of  the  English  Jesuits'  college  at 
Rome  1585  ;  sent  as  a  missionary  to  England  1586  ;  chap- 
lain to  Anne,  countess  of  Arundel,  and  secretly  adminis- 
tered the  rites  of  his  Church  to  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics; was  thrown  into  the  Tower  July,  1592,  on  an  accu- 
sation of  complicity  in  a  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth; 
was  ten  times  subjected  to  torture,  but  made  no  confession 
beyond  that  of  being  a  Jesuit  and  having  exercised  his 
priest's  office;  was  condemned  to  death  for  constructive 
treason  in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  Feb.  20, 
1595,  and  on  the  following  day  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  at  Tyburn,  meeting  his  fate  with  firmness  and 
composure.  Author  of  several  pieces  of  prose  and  verse 
published  at  London  immediately  after  his  death,  among 
which  were  ,SV.  /'etcr'i  Complaint,  and  other  J'oenu,  .!/,-• 
nnnia,  or  Certaine  Excellent  Poems  mid  Spiritual  Jli/nnis, 
The  Triumph  over  Death,  Epistles  of  Comfort  to  those  Catho- 
lics who  Lie  under  Jlestraiiit,  and  Mary  Magdalen's  l-'nnc- 
ral  Teares.  A  complete  edition  of  the  Poems  appeared  in 
1856. 

South  West,  tp.,  Crawford  CO.,  111.     P.  325. 

Southwest,  tp.,  Warren  co..  Pa.     P.  677. 

Southwest,  tp.,  Doddridge  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1251. 

South  Wes'terlo,  p.-v.,  Westerlo  tp.,  Albany  co., 
N.  Y.  P.  147. 

South  West  Harbor,  p.-v.,  Tremont  tp.,  Hancock 
co.  (Mount  Desert  Island),  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Soame's 
Sound,  is  the  site  of  a  French  colony  established  May, 

1613,  by  De  Saussaye  and  the  Jesuit  Biard,  but  shortly 
afterward  captured  and  broken  up  by  Capt.  Samuel  Ar- 
gall.     (See  Francis  Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France  in  the 
New  World.) 

South  Wey'month,  p.-v.,  Weymouth  tp.,  Norfolk  eo., 
Mass.,  on  Plymouth  branch  of  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  11  miles 
S.  of  Boston,  has  nourishing  manufactures,  especially  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

South  Wheel'ing,  v.,  Ritchie  tp.,  Ohio  eo.,  West  Va., 
on  Ohio  River,  adjoining  the  city  of  Wheeling.  P.  3158. 

South  White'hall,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Lchigh  River,  Canal,  and  R.  R.,  includes  the  v.  of  Allen- 
town,  the  county-seat.  P.  2748. 

South/wick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on 
New  Havet  and  Northampton  R.  R.  P.  1100. 

South  Wil'braham,  p.-v.,  Wilbraham  tp.,  Hampden 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  Scantic  River,  which  supplies  water-power 
to  a  paper-mill  and  to  nourishing  manufactories,  lias  :', 
churches,  and  a  celebrated  collegiate  institution,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Academy. 

South  Wil'liamstown,  p.-v.,  Williamstown  tp., 
Berkshire  co.,  Mass. 

South  Wind'ham,p.-v.,Windham  tp.,  Windham  co., 
Conn.,  on  New  London  Northern  R.  R. 

South  Windham,  p.-v.,  Windham  tp.,  Cumberland 
eo.,  Me.,  on  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 

South  Wind'sor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn., 
on  Connecticut  River.  P.  1688. 

South  Wood'berry,  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1439. 

South'worth  (CONSTANT),  b.  at  Leyden,  Holland,  in 

1614,  son  of  Edward,  a  merchant  and  business-agent  of 
the  Leyden  Pilgrims  (d.  1621) ;  was  brought  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  the  third  vessel  that  arrived  1621  by  his  widowed 
mother,    Alice    Carpenter   Southworth,    who    became    the 
second  wife  of  Gov.  William  Bradford,  under  whose  care 
he  was  educated;  was  one  of  the  early  colonists  of  Dux- 
bury;  was  often  a  magistrate  and  representative  in  the 
legislature;  served  as  commissioner  for  the  United  Colo- 
nies; governor  of  the  Kennebec  Plantation  and  assistant 
governor  of  Plymouth.     D.  at  Duxbury  about  1685.     He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
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New  Kiiijlniid'i  Mi'iniiriiit  of  his  cousin,  Nathaniel  Morton. 
— His  brother  THOMAS,  b.  in  l,eydcn  in  Hi  1(1,  was  also 
prominent  in  public  affairs.  1).  Idliu. 

Noiithworth  (KiniA  I>.  K.  NKVITT),  b.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  lice.  2(1,  ISIS:  was  married  in  1SII.  Mini  two  years 
later  was  thrown  wholly  upon  her  own  exertions  for  a  live- 
lihood :  engaged  in  teaching,  and  wrote  lor  the  Washington 
\iili.iiiiil  Km  a  1101  el  entitled  Hi-triliiitinn.  which  was  pub 

lishcd  in  book-form  in  1K49,  since  which  time  she  has  put 
forth  in  rapid  succession  a  Ion;;  series  of  novels.  A  uni- 
form edition  of  her  works  has  been  published,  among 
which  arc — Tlif  F.i/uili/  l)umn,  1'i'iii''''  "/'  I  hi  I'L'n.'K*,  'I'ln- 
Hriil.'*  /•:!'.•,  Tli.-  Chaiytd  Brtdet,  //..-•  //-•  li'..«  //•/•.  7V,- 

\\~iil. .if'*  S.iu,  Tin-  Hriili'  nf  /J.'iri'lli/ii,  Tli.-  fi, ,IHII.'  S,-.'l;<  r, 
Tin-  I!,-;,!,,!  Ei-.'.  Tin  fatal  M,,r,;':,:/i'.  The  Dencrtcd  Wif.  , 
Tin-  l,"*t  II,  ireu,  Tl,.-  ti;*,;u;l,d  !>'<,:, /III.-,;  The  Three  I:,  an 
tit*,  Yirii,,  Tli.  tt'i'i''*  Vi.-inrii.  Til.  M ..I li .•  r  iii- Luir,  The 
Ilniiiiti'il  Uiuii<'xii  a'/.  I. "if  if  "/'  tin-  /x/r,  I!'  trihaii'ii,,  Fndfa,or 
III,'  I'.'.ii'l.if  I'l'.irl  Him:' fh,'  Om*0/Clifto»,  <',-ii'l  ,  r»  the 
Hi-iii-,,  Trii.l  f"i-  lli r  Lift,  A  Ileiiutiful  Fiend,  and  The 
Sf,.',-ti'e  Lorer. 

Soiitliworth  (\ATIIAXIEL),  b.  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  in 

IHiil;  early  displayed  artistic  talent :  became  a  celebrated 

miniature-painter  at  Boston;  visited  Europe  in  1848,  and 

|iienlly   praeti>ed  his   profession    in    New  York   and 

Philadelphia.     1).  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Apr.  25,  1858. 

Smithworth  (TKRTIUS  DUNNING),  b.  at  Home,  N.  Y., 
in  1SOO;  spent  his  childhood  at  Bridgewater;  studied  at 
Whitcsboro'  Academy;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College 
I  SIT  and  at  Andover  Seminary  IS.'iO:  became  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  at  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. ;  was  afterward  settled 
at  Claremont,  X.  II.,  1834;  succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Emmons  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Franklin, 
Mas-.,  1838-49;  was  for  several  years  without  pastoral 
charge  on  account  of  ill-health;  was  settled  at  Pleasant 
I'.airic,  Wis.,  1859-68,  after  which  he  returned  to  Bridgc- 
wato.-.  \.  Y.,  to  spend  his  declining  years,  and  d.  there  Aug. 
2,  1S74.  Author  of  numerous  occasional  publications,  in- 
cluding many  sermons  and  addresses,  among  which  the 
sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Dr.  Emtuons  was 
especially  noted  for  its  eloquence. 

South  Yar'month,  p.-v.,  Yarmouth  tp.,  Barnstable 
co..  Mass.,  on  Bass  lliver,  near  Cape  Cod  R,  R.,  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  fishing  and  salt  manufacture. 

Souval'Ui,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  cap.  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Souvalki,  is  the  seat  of  several  civil  and  ec- 
elesiastieal  authorities,  and  has  good  educational  institu- 
tions. P.  16,533. 

Souvarof.    See  SOWAROW. 

Souvestre'  (SMILE),  b.  at  Morlaix,  department  of  Fin- 
istere,  France,  Apr.  15,  1806;  after  editing  for  some  time 
a  liberal  newspaper  at  Brest,  he  settled  in  1836  at  Paris, 
where  he  attracted  attention  first  by  his  sketches  of  Brit- 
tany, nnd  became  soon  one  of  the  most  popular  novelists 
and  dramatists.  D.  at  Paris  July  5,  1854.  The  most  re- 
imirkable  of  his  novels  arc  Lfn  Dtrnierx  Bretnnn,  L'Hnmme 
ft  fAnentj  OoitfatttoM  d'nn  Oitrritrt,  Un  Pki/n*nphe 80119  /eg 
Tmt*  (the  last-named  receiving  in  1851  a  prize  from  the 
French  Academy) ;  and  of  his  dramas,  Henri  Hamelin, 
I.' (hi''/,;  Hiifiiiftf,  La  M.time,  etc.  All  his  works  have  a 
strongly-marked  tendency,  representing  morality  and  riches 
as  incompatible.  Ho  is  sometimes  sad,  and  even  bitter,  but 
ho  often  gives  most  delightful  pictures  of  the  innocence  of 
simple  surroundings  and  the  cheerfulness  of  humble  cir- 
cumstances, y 

Souzdal',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
A  ladimir.  (in  the  Kamenka.  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  CiOli  n.  r.  It  has  6919  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in 
raising  vegetables. 

Sov'ereign,  the  British  gold  coin  representing  the 
pound  sterling  of  20  shillings.  It  first  appeared  in  1817, 
and  n  in  weighs  Tr^B7th  of  an  ounce  troy,  and  is  worth 
$4.839  in  II.  8.  money.  The  English  coin  first  called  dou- 
ble royal  (afterward  replaced  by  the  guinea),  first  struck 
about  I  IS'.i,  was  often  called  the  sovereign.  Its  value 
iii.  1  from  20  to  30  shillings,  but  its  original  value  was 
22  shillings  sterling. 

Sovereignty  [It.  mvranitd  ;  Fr.  »ourerainete,from  the 
Latin  prep.  »n/,rr.  through  It.  *m-rittin,  Fr.  snuvrraiti, "  high," 
I' supreme"]  denotes  the  possession  of  the  highest  power 
in  any  given  sphere,  as  in  the  state  or  in  the  universe.  A 
kindred  word  from  the  same  origin  was  mizerniuitC,  from 
•nicrain,  the  feudal  lord-paramount.  The  debates  con- 
cerning the  supreme  power,  whether.it  resides  by  right  in 
the  people — i.  r.  the  organized  people — ultimately,  or  in 
some  ruler  who  received  it  from  Hod,  led  to  the  application 
of  the  word  to  the  former  as  the  source  from  which  the  right 
of  the  particular  magistrate  or  line  of  kings  was  derived, 
and  to  the  latter  as  invested  by  the  former  with  his  power 


according  to  the  will  of  Cod.  In  the  English  usage  the 
king  or  ifueen  is  called  sovereign,  although  possessed  of  an 
authority  limited  on  every  .-ide  by  law.  Yet  as  in  theory 
all  executive  power  is  derived  from  that  of  the  monarch, 
the  term  sovereign  contains  no  absolute  misnomer. 

I'nder  our  Constitution  the  question  whether  the  several 
|  States  or  the  II.  8.  arc  invested  with  the  soieieigniy  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  great  contention,  and  (lie  term  has 
been  used  to  justify  the  mo.-t  false  and  dangerous  doctrines. 
Wo  ask  our  readers'  attention  for  a  word  or  two  upon  this 
subjeet. 

(1)  In  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  1'.  S. 
and  Croat  Britain  (I7*2i,  and  in  the  definitive  treaty  of 
1783,  the  king  acknowledges  the  thirteen  1'niied  Slates  "to 
be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  Stales."  "treats  with, 
tl i  as  such,"  and  ••  relinquishes  all  elaims  to  the  govern- 
ment, propriety,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  of 
every  part  thereof."     The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  he  and 
no  one  else  had  any  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  terri- 
tory of  the  I'.  S.,  and  that  by  relinquishing  those  claims 
he  left  them  in  the  same  condition  in  which  other  state, 
independent  of  all  external  powers,  were  by  the  nature  of 
their  situation  placed.     The  thirteen  States  were  at  that 
time  confederated  together,  but  of  this  confederation  he 
takes  no  notice. 

(2)  In  the  new  Constitution,  framed  in  1787,  important 
limitations  were  put  on  the  power  of  the  thirteen  State-. 
all  of  them  tending  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
general  government.     Among  these  were  the  powers  to  de- 
clare war,  to  make  peace,  to  send  and  receive  ambassadors. 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  coin  money,  to  emit  bills  of 
credit,  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  of  the  States 
in  order  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  decide  in  all 
questions,  whether  questions  of  interpretation  or  of  other 
kinds,  arising  under  the  Constitution.     And  it  is  added 
that  "the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  S., 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  consti- 
tution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing."    (Art.  VI.  2.)     This  section  is  immediately  followed 
by  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Senators  jmd  Representatives 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  all  judicial  and  executive  olhcers,  both  of 
the  U.  S.  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath, 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution.     The  President 
especially  is  required  to  declare  on  oath  or  affirmation  that 
he  will  to  the  best  of  his  ability  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.     So  far  from  being  sov- 
ereigns, then,  the  States  composing  the  U.  S.  have  not  a 
single  attribute  of  sovereignty  belonging,  according  to  in- 
ternational  law,  to   a  sovereign    and    independent   state. 
They  can  have  no  other  or  higher  relations   to  foreign 
powers  than  any  municipality,  private  corporation,  or  in- 
dividual.    If  they  differ  with  the  general  government  on 
the  interpretation  of  laws  or  treaties,  the  difference  must 
be  drawn  before  the  courts  of  the  Union,  and  their  inter- 
pretation must  decide  the  judgments  of  all  State  courts 
thereafter.     The  Constitution   is  thus  supreme,  and  as  a 
supreme  instrument  it  prohibit*  the  States  (Amendments, 
Art.  X.)  from  exercising  certain  powers. 

(3)  The  question  whether  the  States  were  supreme  in  the 
interval  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
formation  of  the  present  Constitution,  or  in  any  part  of 
that  interval,  as  from  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  on- 
ward, is  of  very  minor  importance.     The  question  of  sov- 
ereignty is  one  of  fact.     Does  a  community,  called  a  state, 
possess  or  not  the  status  of  a  treaty-making  power  on  a 
par  with  other  states  of  the  world  ?     Can  it  interpret  the 
constitution  to  which  it  has  given  its  assent,  or  must  some 
other  body  interpret  for  it?    Questions  like  these  determine 
its  condition,  no  matter  what  its  former  condition   may 
have  been.    If  it  was  once  sovereign,  it  can  have  renounced 
its  sovereignty ;  if  it  was  not,  it  never  acquired  sovereignty 
by  the  Constitution.     The  preamble  of  this  instrument  in- 
tentionally begins  not  "  We,  the  States,"  but  "  We,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  U.  S.,"  "do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion," etc.    But  wo  lay  no  stress  on  this  form  of  words,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  seems  intended  to  avoid  a  seeming  incon- 
sistency with  which  "we,  the  States,"  might  have  been 
chargeable. 

All  this  is  better  expressed  than  we  can  express  it  in 
Gen.  Jackson's  proclamation  of  Dec.,  1832 :  "  The  States 
severally  have  tint  retained  their  entire  sovereignty.  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation,  not 
members  of  a  league,  they  surrendered  many  of  their  es- 
sential parts  of  sovereignty.  The  right  to  make  treaties. 
declare  war,  levy  taxes,  exercise  exclusive  judicial  and 
legislative  powers,  were  all  of  them  functions  of  sovereign 
power.  The  States,  then,  for  these  important  purpo-e-, 
were  no  longer  sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citizens 
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,,,-forre.l,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  government 
S  •   lh,v  hemmc   Ameriran  cit.zens,  and  owed 
i(      ,  „,;,;•,,,  V.n-.it.ui,-,,  of  .ho  U.  S.,  and  to  laws 
,    '.....fonni.v  «ith,  he  powers  it  vested  .nConsrcss. 

i'    I;,,,   ,,,,siti.,n  h:,s  ,,,-t   been,  and  cannot  be  domed. 


, 

T   i     I;,,,   ,,, 

lloiv.  t!,...,.  .-an  th:.t  BMl 


i; 


cannot  DO  cam  i*'  «»»«  i^-1-  .  ,    . 

i-   that  tlu-v  OTWMlj  «••!••'!  'I"-'  "J-'1'1  to  I'unish  t^ason— 

ii.lt   treason    :.-ai"-t '  tiirir    separate    power,    but  treason 


«".Min«t  the  I'-  .•*-      Treason  is  an   offence  against 

•md  sovereignty  must  reside  with  the  power  [ablej 
t.,  'punish  it."  (Comp.  the  articles  Niri.uKirATiox  and 
TREASOX.)  T-  "•  "OOLSEY. 

Sovicil'le,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Maggio,  on  the  Spino. 
P.  Tl'l.'.. 

So\v'er  (CHRISTOPHER),  b.  in  Germany  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  was  a  bookseller  at  Hesse- 
Darmstadt;  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  1726:  settled  as  a 
printer  and  bookseller  at  Philadelphia;  established  the 
first  type-foundry  and  the  first  manufactory  of  printer's 
ink  iii  America;  published  the  first  quarterly  magaxine 
(1735)  and  the  second  Bible  (1743),  both  being  in  German. 
I),  at  Philadelphia  Sept.,  1758.— His  son,  CHRISTOPHER,  b. 
at  Hesse-Darmstadt  Sept.  26,  1721,  succeeded  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  publishing  business  1758;  was  the  intro- 
ducer of  cast-iron  stoves  into  America,  and  supposed  to  be 
their  inventor;  was  noted  for  philanthropy  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  merited  the  name  of  Das 
lirnil-  Voter  ("the  bread-father"),  but  lost  his  property  by 
confiscation  in  consequence  of  his  loyalist  sentiments.  D. 
at  Philadelphia  Aug.,  1784.  A  descendant  of  the  family 
is  in  the  educational-book  business  in  Philadelphia. 

Sow'erby,  an  English  family,  several  members  of  which 
have  attained  eminence  in  connection  with  natural  history 
and  art:  JAMES,  b.  at  Lambeth  Mar.  21,1757;  was  origin- 
ally a  miniature  and  portrait  painter,  and  later  in  life  took 
up  botany  in  connection  with  his  art.  He  published  Botan- 
ical Drawing-Hook  (1789) ;  English  Botany,  containing  col- 
'ored  figures  of  all  the  native  plants  of  Great  Britain  (36 
vols.,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D., 
1792-1807  ;  supplement  by  his  son,  James  De  C.  Sowerby, 
4  vols.,  1815-49;  new  ed.  by  J.  T.  B.  Syme,  10  vols..,  1863- 
70) ;  The  Florist's  Delight  (1791)  ;  English  Fungi  or  Mnth- 
rooms,  with  440  colored  figures  (3  vols.,  1797-1803) ;  Brit- 
ish Miscellany,  comprising  animal  subjects  (1804—06) ;  Ex- 
otic Botany  (1804-05) ;  British  Mineralogy,  with  550  col- 
ored plates  (5  vols.,  1804-17) ;  Description  of  Models  to  ex- 
plain Crystallography  (1805) ;  Gleanings  of  British  Alnfe  ; 
New  Elucidation  of  Colors  (1809) ;  Exotic  Mineralogy,  with 
169  colored  plates  (2  vols.,  1811-17);  and  Mineral  Con- 
cliologt/  of  Great  Britain,  with  600  plates  (6  vols. ;  the  last 
two  by  his  son,  J.  De  C.  Sowerby,  1812-30).  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  and  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnwan  and  Geological  societies.  D.  Oct. 
25,  1822. — JAMES  DE  CARLE,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  Stoke  Newington  June  5,  1787  ;  in  1839  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  holding  the  posi- 
tion until  1870,  when  he  retired  with  a  small  pension.  He 
was  a  skilful  artist,  made  the  designs  for  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopedia of  Plants,  and  assisted  his  father  in  many  of  his 
works.  D.  Aug.  26,  1871. — Jons  EDWARD,  son  of  James, 
prepared  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others  The 
Ferns  of  Great  Britain  (1855),  Fern  Allies  (1856),  British 
Poisonous  Planti  (1856),  The  Grasses  of  Great  Britain 
(1857),  British  Wild  Flower,  (1858),  Wild  Flowers  worth 
Notice  (1861),  The  Useful  Plants  of  Great  Britain  (1862), 
and  an  Illustrated  Key  to  British  Wild  Flomers. — GEORGE 
BRETTINGHAM,  second  son  of  James,  b.  at  Lambeth  Aug. 
12,  1788;  assisted  his  father  in  the  entomological  portions 
of  his  works ;  purchased  for  £6000  the  collection  of  shells 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Tankerville,  of  which  he  prepared 
a  catalogue,  and  also  purchased  several  other  large  collec- 
tions of  shells ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Zoological 
Journal,  and  published  Genera  of  Recent  anil  Fossil  Shells, 
with  264  colored  plates  (42  parts,  1822-34) ;  Species  Con- 
ch ytiorum  (1830;  not  completed);  Conchologieal  Illustra- 
tions (200  parts,  1832-45) ;  Thesaurus  Conchyliorum,  being 
figures  and  descriptions  of  shells,  the  later  volumes  by  his 
son  (23  parts,  1842-64).  D.  July  26, 1854.— GEORGE  BRET- 
TINGHAM, JR.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Mar.  25,  1812;  has 
published  Manual  of  ConcHology,  with  more  than  650  figures 
of  shells  (1839;  4th  revised  ed.  1852);  Thesaurus  Conchy- 
liomm  (30  parts,  1842-71);  Popular  British  Conchology 
(1854;  new  ed.  1866);  Popular  History  of  the  Ai/nnriuia 
(1857;  newed.  1865);  Illustrated  Companion  to  Kingsley's 


Glaucni  (1858);  Illustrated  Index  of  British  Shells  (1859)  ; 
and  Lalxlx  for  the  Ree.ontme.tl  Species  of  British  Shells 
(1861).  He  also  made  the  drawings  for  Keeves's  Elements 
of  Concholnaij  and  Land  and  Fresh-  Water  Mollusks  of  the 
British  Isles.— HK.NRY,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
who  subsequently  emigrated  to  Australia,  has  prepared  a 
I'd/inlnr  Miurriilii '/'/,  comprising  a  familiar  account  of  min- 
erals and  their  uses  (1850).  A.  II.  GUERNSEY. 

Sowerby  Bridge,  town  of  England,  county  of  York, 
has  mailing-houses,  dyeworks,  and  manufactures  of  iron- 
ware and  cotton  goods.  P.  6000. 

Sowing  and  Sowing-JHachines.  Sowing,  in  its 
widest  sense,  is  the  process  of  depositing  seed  in  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  plants.  When  the  seeds  are 
deposited  singly  or  with  only  a  few  in  a  definite  spot,  it  is 
usually  called  planting,  the  term  towing  being  restricted 
to  cases  where  the  seed  is  thrown  broadcast  or  deposited 
in  rows  or  "drills."  Sowing  or  planting  is  usually  per- 
formed in  the  spring,  but  sometimes,  and  with  some  kinds 
of  crops,  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a  fair 
start  when  the  spring  opens.  The  seeds  are  usually  cov- 
ered over  by  harrowing,  brushing,  or  rolling  the  soil  after 
they  have  been  deposited.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down 
thnt  when  the  soil  is  rather  firm  and  the  climate  moist, 
little  depth  of  covering  is  required;  but  when  the  soil  is 
loose  and  the  climate  dry,  the  seeds  should  be  covered  to 
a  depth  of  about  twice  their  thickness.  Machines,  more 
or  less  complex,  for  performing  the  operation  of  sowing  or 
planting  in  all  its  forms  have  been  in  use  from  time  im- 
memorial. Some  scatter  the  seed  broadcast;  others  dibble 
it  into  the  ground  in  rows  or  drills,  and  then  cover  it,  the 
general  principle  being  that  the  drills  should  be  at  such  a 
distance  apart  that  a  horso  drawing  a  light  plough  may 
pass  between  the  drills  without  injuring  the  plants.  In 
the  larger  machines,  often  drawn  by  horse-power,  the  seed 
is  placed  in  small  cups,  from  which  it  passes  through  tubes 
so  arranged  as  to  suffer  them  to  drop  regularly  into  shal- 
low furrows  cut  by  coulters  just  in  front  of  the  escape- 
orifice  of  the  tubes,  the  furrows  being  closed  up  by  a  kind 
of  rake  or  harrow  following  immediately  after  and  forming 
a  part  of  the  machine.  The  term  "  drill "  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  sowing-machines  of  all  kinds.  By  their  use  the 
operation  of  sowing  can  be  performed  not  only  more  ex- 
peditiously,  but  also  much  more  uniformly,  than  by  hand, 
provision  being  made  for  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the 
delivery  as  circumstances  render  desirable.  Sowing-ma- 
chines form  an  important  adjunct  to  the  reaping  and  mow- 
ing machines  elsewhere  described.  (See  REAPING  A\n 
MOWING  MACHINES.) 

Soy  Bean,  the  Soja  hispida,  a  bean  extensively  grown 
in  Japan,  China,  India,  and  the  Spice  Islands,  where  it  is 
much  used  as  food.  The  sauce  called  "soy"  is,  when  gen- 
uine, made  of  boiled  soy  beans,  mixed  with  wheat-meal 
and  fermented.  It  is  then  salted  and  mixed  with  water, 
and  after  daily  stirring  for  a  long  time  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  poured  off  and  preserved  for  use.  Good  soy  is  a 
spirited  and  excellent  sauce,  and  is  believed  to  improve 
with  age. 

Soyer'  (ALEXIS),  b.  in  France  about  1800 ;  was  cook  in 
the  Reform  Club  in  London  ;  became  noted  for  his  army 
cookery  during  the  Crimean  war.  D.  Aug.  5,  1858.  He 
published  Culinary  Relaxations  (1845),  Gastronomic  Re- 
yenerator  (1847),  Modern  ffousewife  (1S49),  Culinary  Cam- 
paign (1857). 

Spa,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  is  handsomely  built,  and  celebrated  for  its  cold  min- 
eral springs,  which  were  resorted  to  on  account  of  their 
curing  effect  even  in  the  fourteenth  century.  P.  5881. 

Spaccafor'no,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bufaldone.  Within  the  limits  of  this  town  is  the  curious 
locality  known  as  the  Cava  Ipsica,  a  wooded  valley,  in  the 
rocky  sides  of  which  were  cut,  in  some  pro-historic  age, 
dwelling-places  for  a  now  forgotten  population.  These 
artificial  caverns  are  not  uncommon  in  the  island,  but  most 
of  those  found  in  the  Cava  Ipsica  could  only  have  been 
reached  by  ladders.  P.  8035. 

Space  [Lat.  tpntimn]  is  regarded  by  Aristotle  ( PIii/«., 
iv.  1-5)  "as  the  first  and  unmoved  limit  which  bounds 
body"  when  taken  as  finite  space  or  place:  taken  as 
space  in  general,  it  is  "the  unmoved  limit  of  whatever 
is  moved" — i.  e.  of  all  bodies.  Time,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be,  according  to  him,  the  number  and  measure  of 
movement.  The  existence  of  pure  space  is  evident,  he  says, 
from  the  fact  that  things  change  places  ;  yet  in  spite  of  its 
three  dimensions  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  body,  for 
in  that  case  two  bodies  would  coincide;  it  is  not  cause; 
there  is  no  place  in  which  space  itself  exists;  nor  does 
space  grow  with  what  grows.  Matter  and  form  nre  in- 
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separable,  but  extension  and  limiting  surface  are  separable  ; 
hence  matter  and  form  do  not  explain  them,  as  was  thought 
liy  1'lato  in  tin-  '/'/,//:. »»,  where  he  makes  space  to  be  the 
primitive  maltrr  of  t!ie  universe:  it  is  not  form,  for  -p;i<'e 
remains  when  the  form  is  removed.  In  tin--'-  di-tim-tiims 
Aristotle  lays  especial  stress  on  the  idea  of  limit,  negation, 
discreteness  in  relation  to  body  as  essential  to  the  definition 
of  space.  In  philosophy  tin-re  i->  scarcely  any  subject  upon 
which  there  is  more  apparent  diversity  of  opinion  or  more 
fruitless  attempts  at  definition.  The  ditlerence,  however, 
is  not  really  so  great  as  it  seems.  Space  has  been  made 
identical  with  pure  extension,  but  this  leaves  no  definition 
for  time,  which  likewise  involves  exten-ion.  Leibnitz  made 
it  "the.  order  of  things  coexisting,  as  time  is  the  order  of 
things  successive."  so  that  if  the  totality  of  things  could 
be  moved,  space,  being  their  arrangement,  would  likewise 
be  moved.  It  has  Keen  defined  to  be  pure  nothing,  thus 
omitting  its  speciali/ing  attribute.  For  while  "  nothing  '' 
may  be  regarded  as  the  potentiality  of  all  (of  events  and 
as  well  as  of  bodies),  space  can  be  regarded  only  as 
tin-  potentiality  of  bodies.  It  has  been  made  an  accident  or 
attribute  or  relation  inhering  in  bodies;  but  this  would  in- 
volve the  absurdity  that  annihilation  of  bodies  destroyed 
space.  As  the  ultimate  logical  condition  for  the  co-exist- 
en  •<•  nf  In  lie-,  space  is  it.-elf  a  correlate  of  time  as  regards 
ni'ition  and  actually  existing  matter — -time  by  itself  being  the 
ultimate  logical  condition  of  all  succession.  As  ultimate  logi- 
cal condition  it  has  quite  frequently  been  identified  with  the 
infinite,  or  made  to  oe  a  divine  attribute.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton suggested  that  God  by  existing  constitutes  time  and 
space.  Samuel  Clarke  expanded  this  suggestion  into  a 
system  of  theology,  and  held  a  long  discussion  with  Leib- 
nitz on  the  subject.  Akin  to  this  view  is  that  which  makes 
space  and  time  to  be  forms  of  mind  when  it  thinks  nature, 
Kant  laid  great  stress  on  this,  making  space  and  time  sub- 
jective forms  of  intuition  and  devoid  of  objective  validity 
as  regards  "things  in  themselves."  By  this,  however,  ho 
must  not  bo  understood  to  mean  that  they  are  subjective  to 
the  mere  individual  mind,  and  to  be  refused  validity  as  re- 
gards objects  in  nature  and  history ;  for  Kant  regards  all 
nature  and  all  history  as  necessarily  conditioned  in  and 
through  space  and  time.  His  doctrine,  therefore,  does  not 
narrow  or  belittle  space  and  time,  but  only  magnifies  and 
glorifies  mind,  which  is  thus  shown  to  transcend  the  world 
and  to  be  of  an  eternal  nature. 

.Much  labor  has  been  expended  by  sensationalists  on  the 
problem  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  space. 
Locke  thought  that  ho  could  trace  it  to  the  senses  of  touch 
and  sight;  most  of  his  followers  have  adopted  the  same 
doctrine,  making  it  a  generalization  from  experience  gained 
in  the  perception  of  bodies.  Accordingly,  they  ignore  in 
some  manner  the  attributes  of  universality  and  necessity 
which  arc  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a  priori  ideas, 
and  make  unbroken  custom  or  habit  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  inability  or  impotence  of  the  mind  which  we  call  incon- 
ceivability. That  geometry  rests  upon  the  a  priori  cogni- 
tion of  space,  as  arithmetic  and  algebra  rest  upon  a  similar 
cognition  of  time,  is  not  conceded  by  them.  But  Kant  saw 
and  stated  with  great  clearness  the  grounds  for  all  tran- 
scendental or  spiritual  philosophy  as  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion. "Are  n  priori  synthetical  judgments  possible?"  T.  e. 
Can  we  enounce  the  universal  and  necessary  conditions 
of  experience?  The  answer  being  affirmative,  instancing 
mathematics,  the  next  question  is,  "How  are  they  pos- 
sible ?"  that  is.  What  does  this  presuppose  in  regard  to 
mind?  Instead  of  deriving  the  idea  of  space  from  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  bodies,  he  saw  that  by  no  possibility 
could  the  mind  conceive  ft  body  in  the  first  instance  with- 
out already  having  the  idea  of  space.  The  mind  uses  the 
ide.\  of  space  as  an  indispensable  instrument  in  thinking 
tlie  idea  of  a  liody.  Moreover,  space  is  not  a  generalized 
idea  ("discursive"),  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  abstracted  from 
.  luit  is  thought  as  the  logical  condition  of  all  pos- 
sible s| es  in  bodies,  and  therefore  as  infinite  from  the 

first.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  inconceivability 
of  the  infinite,  especially  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
hi"  followers.  We  know  space  to  be  infinite,  because  it  is 
its  nature  to  be  that  in  which  all  limits  exist;  hence,  were 
it  supposed  to  be  finite  and  limited,  it  must  be  necessarily 
thought  to  bo  limited  by  itself;  but  self-limitation  is  con- 
tinuation, therefore  space  can  be  only  continued,  and  this 
uimcrsully.  Hegel  unites  in  his  view  of  space  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Mystics  with  that  held  by  such  thinkers 
as  Newton  mid  Clarke;  the  former,  making  God's  thinking 
and  willing  to  be  identical,  hold  this  self-knowledge  to  be 
a  creation  of  the  world— his  making  an  object  of  himself 
to  be  the  creative  act.  The  self-consciousness  of  God  being 
self-externaliwition,  as  well  as  return  out  of  self-externali- 
zation  through  the  act  of  recognition,  nature  and  man  (in 
whom  nature  is  perpetually  sacrificed  and  subordinated  for 
spirit)  come  into  being.  Accordingly,  the  lowest,  most  ele- 


mentary, abstract,  and  inadequate  form  of  the  divine  self- 
knowing  is  space;  lime-  being  at  once  the  needed  correlate 
to  correct  its  imperfection.  MM  reflect  Hod's  unity  with  him- 
self,  which  is  e--ential  to  destroy  hi<  self  alienation.  Space 
and  time  as  abstractions  tints  unite  in  matter  and  movement, 
which  are  therefore  relatively  concrete.  Meister  Kckbart, 

.1: 1)   Hohme,  Angelus  Silesius,  Franz   Kaader.  Sehellin;r, 

and  others  have  explored  this  abyss  of  the  creative  idea, 

:  and  with  substantially  the  same  results.  Indeed,  the  Oriental 

|  mysticism  which  underlies  (ino-tiei-iii,  Neo-1'latonistn,  and 

\  the  Jewish  Cabbala  is  not  essentially  different  a-   regards 

its  logical  movement,  but  only  in  it-  enn-truetion  of  the 

••  return."  and  its  assertion  of  the  principle  of  emanation 

in-tcad  of  creation.     Spinoza's  "thought  and  extension" 

as  the  two  attributes  of  (Sod  suggest  the  view  which  he 

held  of  the  relation  of  space  to  the  divine  activity. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Spad'ra,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  1905. 

Spafford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1595. 

Spagnolet'to,  whose  true  name  was  Jos£  RIBERA,  b. 
at  San  Felipe  de  Jativa.  province  of  Valencia,  Spain.  Jan. 
12,  15SS;  studied  painting,  first  under  Francisco  Ribalta, 
afterward  in  Italy,  especially  under  Caravaggio,  and  set- 
tled about  1612  at  Naples,  where  he  achieved  a  great  fame; 
was  made  court-painter,  and  d.  probably  1656.  His  most 
remarkable  pictures  are  The  Fluf/in;/  <>f  oatftl  llartholamcw, 
fjcion  on  the  Wheel,  Jacob's  J)retttn,  Adoration  nf  the  .SV^y*- 
herdi,  etc.,  besides  a  great  number  of  portraits.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Salvator  Rosa. 

Spii'liis  [Pers.  tipilhl,  "soldier"],  a  name  applied  to 
the  former  irregular  Turkish  cavalry,  abolished  in  1826  ;  at 
present  applied  to  the  Franco-AIgerine  cavalry.  There  are 
at  present  but  three  regiments  of  spahis  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. The  Turkish  government  has  several  regiments  of 
regular  spahis,  besides  an  irregular  force  of  that  name. 
Tripoli  also  employs  gome  1500  spahis  at  present  in  her 
small  army. 

Spaight  (RICHARD  DOBBS},  b.  in  Ireland  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century ;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow ;  came  to  America  shortly  before  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  settled  in  North  Carolina;  took  part  in  the  Southern 
campaigns  1778-80 ;  sat  in  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
1781,  in  Congress  1782-86,  in  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution  1787;  was  governor  of  North' 
Carolina  1782-85;  again  member  of  Congress  1798-1801, 
and  killed  in  a  duel  by  John  Stanley  Sept.  5,  1802. 

Spaight  (RICHARD  DOBBS),  JR.,  b.  at  Newberne,  N.  C., 
in  1796;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
1815  ;  studied  law;  was  elected  to  the  State  assembly  1819, 
to  the  senate  1820-22 ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1823-24 ; 
again  a  State  senator  1824-34;  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  1835,  and  governor  1835-37.  D.  at 
Nowberne  in  Nov.,  1850. 

Spain,  Kingdom  of,  occupying  the  largest  part  of 
the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  extends  from  lat.  36°  0'  40"  to 
43°  46'  40"  N.,  and  from  Ion.  8°  17'  42"  to  20°  59'  56"  E., 
and  comprises  an  area  of  507,036  quadrate  kilometres,  in- 
clusive of  the  two  European  groups  of  islands — the  Bale- 
aric Isles,  4817.4  q.  k.,  and  the  Canaries,  7272.6  q.  k.  The 
surface  consists  principally  of  a  large  plateau  walled  in 
N.,  E.,  and  S.  by  high  mountain-ranges,  but  sloping  W. 
down  to  the  Atlantic.  On  the  N.  rise  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Cantabro-Asturian  Mountains.  The  Pyrenees  are  wild  and 
impracticable,  almost  destitute  of  longitudinal  valleys,  and 
forming  a  barrier  between  Spain  and  France  crossed  only 
by  two  great  lines  of  communication.  The  average  height 
of  the  ridge  is  7500  feet,  that  of  several  single  peaks  still 
greater — Maladetta,  10,722  feet;  Pie  du  Midi,  9000  feet; 
Canigon,  8646  feet ;  on  the  Spanish  side  the  descent  is  very 
steep.  The  Cantabro-Asturian  Mountains  connect  with 
the  Pyrenees  at  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  run  parallel  with 
the  coast,  rising  8800  feet.  To  the  E.  the  mountains  of 
Catalonia  extend  along  the  coast  to  Tortosa,  where  the 
Ebro  breaks  through  them  ;  they  are  rich  in  metals,  coal, 
and  salt,  and  have  made  Catalonia  the  only  truly  manu- 
facturing region  of  Spain.  Divided  by  numerous  rivers 
into  insulated  groups,  which  the  Spaniards  call  mitela*, 
and  without  any  common  name,  the  mountains  continue 
southward  through  Valencia  and  Murcia.  The  southern 
wall  of  the  plateau  is  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  which 
rises  5000  feet  and  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  ending  in  Cape  S. 
Vicente.  The  Sierra  Morena  is  not  a  coast-range,  how- 
ever; to  the  S.  extends  the  Andalusian  lowland,  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  rises 
11,000  feet.  The  plateau  forming  the  main  bulk  of  the 
peninsula  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  range  running  from 
the  N.  E.  to  the  S.  W.  The  northern  part  is  the  plateau  of 
Leon  and  Old  Castile,  with  an  average  height  of  2500  feet ; 
the  southern,  the  plateau  of  New  Castile,  with  an  average 
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thus"less  available 'for  irrigation.  To  the  Atlantic  run  the 
Duoro,  Tajo,  Guadiana.  anil  Guadalquivir,  all  rising  on 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  central  plateau ;  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Kbro,  which  ri-<"  **«•«*•  C.ntabrmn  Moun- 
tains and  the  north-eastern  wall  of  the  plateau  of  0  d  Cas- 
tile Of  the  minor  rivers,  the  Minho  runs  to  the  Atlantic, 
tl,,.  <c-'iir-i  Xurar.and  Guadalaviar  to  the  .Mediterranean. 
All  tlwriven  »ilh  the  exception  of  the  Guadalquivir,  are 
invisible  ""Iv  for  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  are 
con«ei|.H-ntlv  of  little  importance  for  communication.  Ihe 
most  important  canals  are  the  Aragonian.  the  han  Carlos, 
and  the  Castilian.  Noticeable  are  the  immense  establish- 
ments for  irrigation  found  throughout  the  country,  and 
generally  founded  by  the  Moriseoes;  the  most  remarkable 
if  (he  canal  of  l.-nbella  II.,  which  provides  Madrid  with 
water.  The  coast  formation  of  the  peninsula  is  not  very 
favorable.  The  southern  coast  is  steep  and  rent  by  num- 
berless small  gulfs  from  Capo  de  Gata  to  Cape  Tarifa  ; 
then  sandy  and  covered  with  salt-marshes,  marinuu,  to 
Faro.  Only  one  important  maritime  place  is  found  here — 
namely,  Cadiz.  From  Faro  to  Cape  S.  Vicente  the  coast  is 
one  steep  wall  of  rock.  The  coast  of  Oalicia  is  also  steep, 
but  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays,  na«,  and  rich  in 
small  harbors;  the  northern  coast  offers  good  harbors  at 
Santander  and  Bilbao.  Along  the  eastern  coast  Barcelona. 
Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Cartagena  are  the  most 
important  harbors.  In  general,  the  climate  of  Spain,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  European  country,  resembles  the 
climate  of  the  tropical  regions,  all  natural  forces  manifest- 
ing themselves  with  singular  power — sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  long  droughts,  vio- 
lent rains;  nevertheless,  the  climate  is  very  different  in  the 
different  regions.  The  central  plateau  is  dry,  destitute  of 
forests,  very  hot  in  the  summer,  very  cold  in  the  winter; 
the  Cantabi-ian  and  Pyrenean  mountain-regions  are  milder 
and  moister,  on  account  of  the  sea-breezes ;  the  coast-lands 
of  Valencia  and  Murcia  enjoy  a  most  delicious  air,  and  the 
lowland  of  Andalusia  has  an  almost  tropical  character;  it 
knows  only  spring  and  summer.  Very  unfavorable  to  the 
climate  and  fertility  of  Spain  are  the  large  tracts  of  waste 
land  and  the  great  lack  of  forests,  both  features  resulting 
from  false  administrative  principles  and  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  people.  A  great  diversity  in  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  country  corresponds  to  the  diversity  of  its 
climate  and  surface.  In  the  northern  region  grow  the  oak, 
beech,  chestnut,  alder,  ash,  elm,  and  birch  ;  fruit  and  nut- 
bearing  trees,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  fodder-plants 
arc  cultivated;  the  wolf,  bear,  boar,  fox,  rabbit,  stag,  roe, 
etc.,  are  found.  The  central  districts  have  an  alpine  flora — 
heath,  thyme,  thistle,  now  and  then  forests  of  pine  and 
Qucrcnt  ilex  ;  in  the  south-western  the  olive,  orange,  fig, 
almond,  vine,  laurel,  cypress,  prickly  pear  or  Indian  fig 
(Cactus  opimtia),  the  date  and  fan-palm,  myrtle,  etc., 
abound;  in  the  southern  region  the  plants  of  Northern 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  sugar,  cotton,  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated ;  in  the  south-eastern,  oranges, 
date-palms,  melons,  and  rice  are  grown  ;  farther  to  the  N., 
along  the  Mediterranean,  wine  and  wheat  are  produced — 
inaize,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  fruit,  especially  peaches  and 
apricots,  and  evergreen  oaks  abound.  A  mixture  of  the 
European  and  African  fauna  inhabits  the  central,  western, 
and  eastern  districts.  The  eagle,  falcon,  genet,  ichneumon, 
numerous  butterflies,  the  scorpion,  etc.,  are  indigenous  here, 
while  in  the  southern  districts  the  African  birds  and  apes 
and  the  chameleon  are  found.  The  steinbok  is  frequently 
met  with  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  population  consisted  in  the  oldest  times  of  two  en- 
tirely different  races,  the  Celts  in  the  W.  and  the  Iberians 
in  the  E.,  much  intermixed  with  each  other  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country.  The  Basques  (  Vaecunee)  in  Navarre, 
the  Cantibrian  Mountains,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees,  numbering  about  500,000,  form  a  pure  and  un- 
mixed stock  of  the  Iberians,  who  probably  came  from  Africa 
and  spread  over  Southern  France  as  far  as  the  Garonne. 
To  these  races  many  others  were  added  by  immigration : 
first,  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists;  next  the  Cartha- 
ginians, after  236  n.  c. ;  then  the  Romans,  who  under  Au- 
gustus occupied  the  whole  peninsula  and  divided  it  into 
three  provinces  :  TWaeoneHs/s,  the  central  plateau ;  Bsetica, 
Andalusia;  and  Litsitnnia,  Portugal.  In  409  A.  D.  the 
Sueves,  Alanes,  and  Vandals  invaded  the  peninsula,  and 
in  711  came  the  Arabs,  who  founded  a  powerful  empire. 
The  present  race-distribution  is  the  same  as  was  apparent 
in  the  political  division  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  Aragonand  Catalonia  the  Limosin  dialect 
is  spoken,  a  branch  of  the  Provencal,  down  to  the  frontier 
of  Valencia.  The  Catalonian  is  enterprising,  courageous, 


hardy,  born  a  merchant.  The  Basque  is  gay  and  social, 
patriotic  and  industrious  ;  his  land  is  carefully  cultivated, 
and  good  roads  are  laid  out.  His  language  has  no  relation 
at  all  to  any  other  known  language.  The  Castilian,  occu- 
pying the  centre  of  the  country,  shows  at  this  very  day  the 
same"  characteristics  which  formerly  the  Romans  admired. 
He  is  proud,  grave,  valiant,  dignified,  liable  to  fall  into  intol- 
erance and  bigotry,  and  apt  to  despise  everything  foreign 
and  now.  In  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  the  Span- 
iards are  much  mixed  up  with  Arabian  elements  ;  they  are 
lively,  talkative,  quick-witted,  poetical,  and  hospitable. 
But  in  spite  of  their  many  great  and  good  qualities, 
the  Spaniards  stand  in  general  civilization  far  below  the 
other  European  nations;  they  are  ignorant,  and  boast 
most  of  that  which  constitutes  their  very  weakness.  The 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  partly  in  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  country.  The  grandeur  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena and  the  violent  changes  which  take  place  foster 
superstition  and  prevent  regular  labor.  But  the  reason 
must  partly  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  people,  the  chief 
part  of  which  is  made  up  of  religious  wars  ;  the  people  have 
always  been  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870.  the  population  amounted  to  10.835.506, 
including  the  Canaries  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  which  together 
had  573,084  inhabitants.  In  1860  the  population  numbered 
15,673,536,  and  in  1787,  when  the  first  census  was  taken. 
10,409,879.  The  country  is  divided  into  the  following  47 
provinces  : 
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Quadrate  Popula- 

kili.mi-n.  -.  tioD. 

Alava 3,121.7    10:!,320  Lerida 12,365.9 

Albacete 15,46.3.9    220,970. Logrouo 5,037.5 

Alicante 5,434.3    440,470  Lugo 9,808.4 

Almeria 8,55-2.9    361,.V>:<  Madrid 7.7S2.4 

Avila 7,722.1     175,219! Malaga 7,312.9 

liadajoz 22,499.8    431,922  Murcia 11,597.1 

Barcelona 7,731.4    762,555 .Navarre 10,478.0    318,087 

Biscay 2,197.9     187,926  Orense 7,092.8    402,796 

Burgos 14,635.1     353,500  Oviedo 10,5'J5.8    610.883 
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Caceres 20,754.5    302,455 

Cadiz 7,275.7    426,499 

Castellon 6,336.4    296,222 


Corunna 7,973.2    630,504 

Cuenca 17,418.9     242,231 

Gerona 5,883.9    325.110 


Palencia 8,097.2     184,668 

Pontevedra 4,504.3    480,145 


Salamanca 12,793.7    280,870 

Ciu'iTad-Bcal 20,305.6    204/.19  Santander 5,471.5    241,581 

Cordova 13,441.6     382,rt.V2  Saragossa 17,112.0    401,894 


Segovia 7,0-27.7     l~.il.M-J 

Seville 13,714.4    515,011 

Soria a.llM.o    If.s.C'j'.l 


Granada 12,787.5    485,340 1  Tarragona 6,348.8  350.:W> 

Guadalajara 12,610.8    20X,«38  Teruel 14,2'29.0  252,201 

Gllipuzcoa 1,884.8     180,743  Toledo 14,467.7  S42.272 

Uncivil 10,676.4    196,469  Valencia 11,271.6  6(>.i,141 

Huesca 15,224.1     274,623  Valladolid 7.H80.2  2l-'.:;si 

Jaeu 13.42IU    382,100  Zamota 10,710.5  250,968 

Leon 15,971.2  330,092| 

The  old  division,  however,  is  much  more  characteristic  both 
for  the  land  and  the  people.  It  comprised  (I )  the  kingdom 
of  New  Castile,  with  the  capital,  Madrid;  pop.  332,024 
in  1870;  the  Eseurial  palace  built  by  Philip  II.,  and  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  kings;  Aranjucz  on  the  Tajo,  the 
royal  residence  during  spring;  and  the  towns  of  Cucnca 
on  the  Jucar,  and  Valdepenas  and  Manzanares  on  the 
Andalusian  road.  (2)  The  territory  of  Estrcmudura, 
with  the  fortress  of  Badajoz  and  the  towns  of  Merida 
and  Caeeres.  (3)  The  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  oldest  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whose  inhabitants  call  themselves 
rliriiitianoi  viejos,  with  the  University  of  Salamanca,  the 
former  fortress  of  Zamora,  and  the  town  of  Leon,  the 
capital  of  Don  Pelayo,  who  began  the  700  years'  war 
with  the  Arabs.  (4)  The  kingdom  of  Galicia,  with  the 
towns  of  Orense  on  the  Minho,  Vigo,  La  Corunna  (pop. 
30,132),  Ferrol,  and  the  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage) 
Santiago  de  Compostela.  (5)  The  principality  of  Asturias, 
the  cradle  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  here  Don  Pelayo 
found  refuge  in  the  rock-cave,  now  an  abbey,  of  Covadonga, 
and  since  that  time  the  crown-prince  of  Spain  bears  the 
title  of  prince  of  Asturias.  Towns,  Oviedo  and  Gijon.  (6) 
The  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  with  the  towns  of  Santandor 


archives;  Avila;  Segovia,  from  the  Roman  period,-  San 
Ildefonso,  palace  and  park;  Soria,  the  centre  of  the  Cas- 
tilian sheep-breeding;  Burgos  (pop.  28,000),  with  a  great 
cathedral  and  very  strong  fortifications;  Logrono.  (7) 
The  Basque  provinces,  Alava,  with  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Vittoria;  Biscay,  with  the  port  of  Bilbao;  Guiiiu/.roii, 
with  the  town  of  San  Sebastian  and  the  former  frontier 
fortress  Fucntarabia  on  the  Bidassoa.  (8)  The  kingdom 
of  Navarre,  with  the  fortress  of  Pamplona  and  the  town 
of  Tudela  on  the  Ebro.  (9)  The  kingdom  of  Aragon,  with 
Huesca  (pop.  40,000),  Saragossa  (pop.  67,428),  a  fortress 
with  a  university,  and  the  town  of  Tcruel.  (10)  The  prin- 
cipality of  Catalonia,  with  Lerida,  Gerona,  Figueras,  Bar- 
celona (pop.  189,948),  a  military  and  commercial  place  of 
lirst  rank,  with  a  university;  Tarragona,  Ileus,  and  Tor- 
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tosa.  (11)  The  kingdom  of  Murcia,  with  Murcia  (pop. 
87,8fl:».  and  Cartagena  (pop.  54,:U5).  (12)  The  territory  of 
Andaln-ia,  eoinposi-,1  of  the  tour  an. -lent  Moori-h  kin._'dom- 
ol  .l:irn,  Granada.  < 'ordova.  and  Seville,  with  Ahiicra,  Gra- 
nada (pop.  ti7."-'lii.  containing  a  university  ami  the  palace 
,.f  the  Alhamlira  :  Malaga  ( pop.  !)l-":;-  '•  ''"•  -'•''""'I  l">rt 
oi  t  IK- country:  Cadiz  (pop.  71.. •-'!  i  :  Xeras  de  la  Fronton 
(|..,|,.  .VJ.ir.s;.  c,,n|ova  (pop.  41,963).  and  Seville  (pop. 
118,298),  a  fortress,  with  a  university  and  considerable 
trade. 

The  sources  of  wealth  which  the  country  contains  are 
very  rich,  but  generally  cither  undeveloped  or  abandoned. 
No"  other  country  "f  Europe  is  so  rich  a-  Spain  in  metals 
and  useful  minerals.  Among  the  rocks  which  compose  the 
crust,  tlic  plutonic  and  primary  sedimentary  rocks  play  a 
conspicuous  part  ;  two-thirds  of  the  south-western  part  of 
tlic  peninsula  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks,  elav-.shtte  and  ^ravwacke.  In  the  north-eastem 
part  the  more  recent  formation"  predominate — the  members 
of  the  Chalk.  Jurassic-,  and  Triassic  period.  Immense 
coal-deposits  are  found,  capable  not  only  of  supplying  the 
denMMB  of  the  country,  but  also  of  yielding  a  considerable 
surplus  for  exportation  if  properly  worked.  Coal-forma- 
tions are  most  extensive  in  Asturias,  Leon,  and  Old  Cas- 
tile, but  large  cr»al-seams  are  also  found  at  Bclmez,  Fuente- 
Ovcjuna,  and  Cazalla  in  the  central  Sierra  Mnrena,  at 
Villanueva  del  Rio  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  at  San  Juan 
dc  las  Ab.idcs;is  in  Catalonia.  The  Tertiary  and  Diluvial 
deposits  have  an  immense  extension,  covering  the  largest 
part  of  the  central  plateau  and  the  wide  basins  of  the  Ebro. 
the  Guadalquivir,  the  middle  course  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
the  lower  Tajo.  They  are  rich  in  salt.  Various  kinds  of 
porphyry  and  trachyte  arc  very  frequent,  especially  in  the 
south-western  part.  From  this  composition  of  the  crust 
the  wealth  of  the  ground  in  metals,  ores,  etc.,  may  be  sur- 
mised. The  cinnabar-veins  of  Almaden  and  Almadeneijos, 
which  formerly  produced  the  larger  part  of  all  the  quick- 
silver consumed,  arc  celebrated.  Veins  and  whole  masses 
of  lead  and  iron  ore  are  numerous,  found  partly  in  the 
granite,  partly  in  the  crystalline  and  Silurian  slates.  The 
copper-mines  of  Rio  Tinto  and  the  silver-veins  of  the 
Sierra  Almagrera  and  Hiendclaencina  are  famous.  Tin. 
zinc,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  graphite  abound :  salt 
is  inexhaustible:  natron,  saltpetre,  alum,  sulphur,  asphal- 
tiini,  and  petroleum  occur:  at  Logrosan  in  Estremadura  is 
an  entire  mountain  of  phosphorite.  Gold  is  found  in 
manv  rivers;  precious  stones,  such  as  diamonds,  rubies, 
garnets,  turquoises,  topazes,  amethysts,  etc.,  occur  in  sev- 
eral places :  splendid  marbles  of  various  colors,  jasper,  and 
alabaster;  excellent  building-stone  and  chalk  abound. 
The  working  of  the  mines  and  the  production  of  metals  are 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen, 
and  carried  on  with  foreign  capital.  In  1874  metals  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  252,000,000  reals,  and  other  useful 
minerals  to  the  value  of  165.360,000  reals;  and  the  con- 
sumption seems  to  be  increasing  of  late  years. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  generally  very  great,  and  agri- 
culture is  the  principal  occupation.  Nevertheless,  in  1875 
only  60.6  per  cent,  of  the  soil  was  arable :  the  rest  lay  waste ; 
26-27  per  cent,  was  under  tillage,  2-3  in  vineyards,  14  in 
pasturage,  and  16.3  in  forest.  The  annual  average  produc- 
tion of  grain  in  Spain  is  90,000,000  hectolitres.  Of  the 
cereals,  wheat  is  most  generally  cultivated;  rye  principally 
in  the  N.,  rice  in  Valencia,  barley  and  maize  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  The  grain  production  of  Spain  has  in- 
ere.ised  very  much  in  this  century;  in  1805  it  was  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  the  home  demand,  while  in  1874  grain 
and  flour  were  exported  to  the  value  of  128,344,000  reals. 
Among  the  leguminous  and  fodder-plants,  the  Citer  arirti- 
mim  and  beans  are  most  important,  and  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Vegetables  and  other  garden-plants 
are  more  largely  cultivated  here  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  Orchards  are  numerous  and  extensive.  The 
olive,  orange,  fig,  and  other  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  with 
great  success.  *In  1874  the  value  of  the  exportation  of  oil 
amounted  to  74.320,000  reals,  of  dried  fruit  to  132,912,000, 
of  fresh  fruit  to  35,200,000.  In  the  same  year  the  value  of 
the  exportation  of  wine  amounted  to  561,204,000  reals. 
Cattle-breeding  is  an  occupation  of  great  importance.  In 
1865,  Spain  possessed  680,473  horses,  among  which  were 
some  excellent  breeds ;  horse-breeding,  however,  is  declin- 
ing, giving  room  for  the  breeding  of  mules  and  asses,  which 
is  highly  developed.  In  the  same  year  the  country  pos- 
.'117.303  horned  cattle,  22,468.069  sheep,  and 
4,531. 22s  goats.  The  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  cele- 
brated, and  in  goats  Spain  is  richer  than  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  the  herds  roaming  over  immense  tracts  of  land 
which  could  be  cultivated,  but  which  have  lain  waste  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Arboriculture  is  neglected,  and 
the  forests  are  much  impaired  ;  the  country  is  nevertheless 
still  very  rich  in  timber.  A  peculiar  item  of  exportation  is 


cork,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  43,023,000  reals  in 
]*~\.  In  general,  however,  the  last  Carlist  war  has  injured 
the  productiveness  of  the  country  very  much,  which  is  evi- 
dent from  a  i parison  between  the  exportation  of  1874 

and  that  of  1x73.  In  the  latter  year  the  value  of  the  ex- 
portation of  oil  amounted  to  :.'ii,..,|-_>.uiui  reals,  of  cork  to 
132.800,000,  of  fruits  to  209,260,000,  of  grain  and  flour  to 
386.650,000,  and  of  wino  to  736,332,000. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  by  no  means  so  important  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  immense  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  country:  in  general,  however,  it  is  in- 
creasing, although  in  this  respect,  too,  the  late  Cat-list  vvar 
has  done  great  harm.  Paper  manufacturing,  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  metal 
ware,  especially  iron  goods, are  the  most  prominent  branches 
of  Spanish  industry,  and  arc  principally  carried  on  in  the 
provinces  of  Gcrona,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Guipu 
and  Vizcaya.  The  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacture  is  a 
government  monopoly  ;  other  trade  limitations  were  abol- 
ished long  ago.  On  account  of  its  geographical  position, 
Spain  oughtto  have  an  immense  commerce,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  she  was,  indeed,  the  queen 
of  the  sea:  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  her  commerce 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  a  revival  was  not  notice 
able  until  after  the  end  of  the  first  Carlist  war,  in  1839. 
The  following  table  shows  the  commercial  movements  be- 
tween 1850  and  1865,  computed  in  reals: 

Importation.  Exportation. 

1850 671,993,140  488,666.682 

1855 1,020.331,384         1.247.370,9!)* 

|880         1,4*3.313,498         1,098.203,4  r> 

1865 1,362,000,000        1,142,000,000 

From  1866-70  the  average  annual  value  of  exportations 
amounted  to  309,700,000  pesetas  (a  peseta  being  equal  to 
four  reals),  and  that  of  importations  to  453, 200. 000  pesetas  ; 
in  1871  it  arose  respectively  to  442,400,000  and  569,000,000 
pesetas,  divided  among  the  various  countries  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  reckoned  in  millions  of  pesetas : 

Imporutionl      Exportation! 
from-  to— 

England 206.5  177.- 

France 129.2  78.3 

Portugal m  20.9 

Belgium 10.5 

Sweden  and  Norway 17.2 

Italy 8.2 

Turkey 7.9 

Russia. 4.8 

Germany 2.4 

Denmark 1.4 

Rest  of  Europe - 6.8 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 43.5 

Tnited  States 66.1 

Argentine  Republic 8.2  12.4 

Brazil 8J5 

Venezuela 8.4 

Uruguay 6 

British  colonies 4.8 

Other  countries - 12.4  8.8 

The  relation  between  the  various  items  of  importation  and 
exportation,  reckoned  in  millions  of  pesetas,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table:  the  figures  given  for  1873  and 
1874  do  not  comprise  the  territories  occupied  by  the  Carlists : 

/-Importation. -,  ^Exportation.-* 

1871.  1873.    1874.  1871.    1S7S.  1874. 

Cereals - 19.6        .4      6.4  27.0102.4    38.7 

Fermented  liquors 6.8      8.9    11.5  141.2  192.3  141.4 

Colonial  produce 41.6    45.0    41.4  7.6      8.4      4.9 

Tobacco  16.8     ?        t 

Seeds  and  fruits 51.4    55.9    4o.8 

Animal  products  and  living  ani- 
mals.. .. 20.3    18.7    21.3  18.4      9.3      6.4 

Coal  17.6    14.6    17.6 

Minerals.... 30.6    34.8    43.7 

Raw  metal  3.4      8.4      5.5  53.5    46.0    62.8 

Hides  and  leather 13.8    14.5    21.6  4.0 

Textile  fibres 90.2    75.2104.5  14.3      8.9      5.6 

Hemp 7-9      6.1     10.6 

Wood  14.4     14.9     23.5  .5        .8        .8 

Glass 1.4       1.2       1.3 

Metal  ware 12.0    12.1    18.2  1.4       .5       .2 

Machines 36.2    30.8    18.7 

Shoes 5.0        ?       t 

Thread  and  network 37.2    24.7    29.3 

Woven  fabrics  and  cordage 38.4    19.3    23.0  .9 

Furniture 1.8      1.4      1.4 


15.0 
3.6 


82.1 
2.9 


8.2 
2.4 


8.6 

55.6 

T 


9.9 
21.5 

t 


Paper  and  playing-cards 1.8      1.8      S.6 

Drugs,  dyestuffs,  and  chemicals.    9.5    16.2    17.7 

ons,"fa'tsi'g'um's'.;!'.'.'.'.'.;".'.'.'r.'.V.'.".'.'.'  li'b    10.8    ISJS    16.6 

Various.!.:! 175.6  _      L    **•' 

Total 569.0  81S.8  382.0  442.2  564.2  403.0 

A  reform  of  the  tariff,  consisting  principally  in  the  abolish- 
ment of  prohibitory  or  protective  duties,  was  introduced 
by  a  law  of  July  12,  1869,  and  has  proved  very  beneficial 
to  commerce.  The  importations  amounted  in  the  period 
from  1865-68  to  8032  millions  of  reals,  and  in  the  period, 
1870-73,  to  8032  millions,  showing  an  increase  of  1198 
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millions.    The  exportation*  amounted  in  the  first  period  to 
4SI5  millions  in  tin-  .-eeond  to  741)3  millions,  showing  an 


inerea-  M 


I>7S  millions.  The  importation  ol  OOtf  com- 
prised in  tl...  first  period  1.342,3:::;  metrical  to,,,  in  the 
•„!  I.s7u.ll5,  showing  an  increase  of  j.(.!,M,!  tons. 
The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  during 
the  same  period  amomiti-.l—  in  steel  to  50  per  cent.,  m  pig 
iron  to  IS  ,,er  cent..  in  cotton  to  53  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
mer consumption.  The  commercial  fleet  which  during  the 
I'M-  i  period  »nai«tedof««2«aiHng  vessels  and  i;,2steam- 
atl  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  :i!)0,700,  increased  during 
the  period  from  1870-74  in  tonnage  to  551,412;  the  num- 
ber of  steamers  increased  to  296,  while  that  of  sailing  ves- 
sels deerea-cd  t.<  ::.'.IO.  The  river  navigation  is  much  ne- 
glcrted.  The  Kbro  is  the  only  river  which  can  bo  called 
navigable;  it  is  accessible  to  flat-bottomed  vessels  as  far 
as  SwigMBk.  The  Guadalquivir,  Guadiana,  anil  Minho 
can  be  navigated  only  near  their  mouths.  Of  the  navi- 
gable canals,  the  Imperial  Canal  of  Aragon,  commenced  by 
Charles  V..  and  the  C'astilian  Canal,  are  the  most  remark- 
able; the  Manzanares  and  San  Carlos  canals  are  very  little 
u-cd:  5  lit  kilometres  of  railway  were  in  operation  on 
Jan.  1,  1875.  In  1871  the  number  of  post-offices  was  2:H7, 
of  letters,  78,174,400;  the  length  of  telegraph  lines  was 
11,754  kilometres;  the  number  of  stations  193,  of  de- 
spatches, 9,916,912,  of  which  73,357  were  received  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  general  standard  of  mental  culture  is  lower  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  European  country.  Although  there  ex- 
ist old  and  celebrated  universities  andschools,  andalthough 
a  systematic  organization  of  public  education  and  instruc- 
tion, after  the  model  of  foreign  countries,  was  adopted  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  has  proved 
stronger  than  the  instinct  of  progress.  The  system  of  pub- 
lic education  consists  of  the  enacRfiiiza  superior,  comprising 
the  universities  of  Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo, 
Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  and 
Saragossa;  and  the  segiinda  enscftanza,  comprising  the  so- 
called  inntitutoi,  partly  locale*,  partly  provinciates,  which 
latter  fall  into  ten  groups,  corresponding  to  the  ten  univer- 
sities, and  containing  each  group  from  three  to  five  schools. 
In  these  institutos  geography,  history,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  and  foreign  languages  are  taught,  and  scientific 
collections  are  founded.  The  primera  enseftniiza  was  estab- 
lished by  law  of  Sept.  9,  1857,  but  soon  abolished  ;  it  was 
re-established  by  the  revolution  of  Oct.  14,  1868,  but  much 
modified  by  decree  of  July  29,  1874.  The  revolution  in- 
troduced liberty  of  teaching,  both  with  respect  to  method 
and  matter  of  instruction,  but  the  decree  of  Feb.  28,  1875, 
revoked  this  liberty  with  respect  to  the  universities  and  all 
schools  supported  by  the  state,  and  it  hinted  at  a  revoca- 
tion also  with  respect  to  private  schools.  The  primary 
education  is  not  obligatory.  The  special  schools  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  art,  etc.,  stand  low,  and  the  libraries 
founded  at  the  universities  and  the  episcopal  sees,  although 
in  some  respects  rich  and  interesting,  consist  mostly  of 
theological  works,  and  contain  very  little  serviceable  to 
rogress  and  development.  The  revolution  of  1868  made 
iterature  and  the  press  free,  but  many  restraining  and 
prohibitory  ordinances  afterward  appeared,  and  they  are 
applied  with  great  arbitrariness.  Some  good  works  on 
geography  and  natural  science  have,  however,  lately  been 
published,  but  any  great  influence  from  literature  and  the 
press  cannot  be  expected,  as  seven-eighths  of  the  Spanish 
people  are  unable  to  read.  Sanitary  affairs  are  not  so  well 
regulated  as  in  other  European  countries.  Each  province 
has  a  sanitary  board  which  is  under  the  sanitary  council  in 
Madrid.  The  large  ports  have  their  special  sanitary  boards. 
The  benevolent  institutions  are  truly  grand,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  generosity  and  nobleness  of  the  Spanish 
character;  they  have,  however,  one  great  drawback  :  they 
encourage  beggary  and  idleness.  The  Spanish  beggar  is 
not  ashamed  to  ply  his  trade  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expects 
that  the  rich  will  compensate  with  their  gifts  for  the  in- 
equality of  fortune.  About  500,000  paupers  are  taken  care 
of  in  the  public  almshouses,  and  yet  the  streets  and  roads 
swarm  with  beggars.  There  are  7  general,  350  provincial, 
and  about  700  municipal  hospitals.  The  houses  of  punish- 
ment and  correction  consist  of  prcriiUn*  for  male  and  cam* 
de  correction  for  female  criminals.  The  treatment  in  these 
houses  is  more  humane  than  in  other  European  countries; 
the  galleys  have  ceased  to  exist. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  con- 
stitution dates  from  June  6,  1869,  and  places  the  legislative 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  a  congress 
elected  for  three  years,  and  a  senate  elected  for  twelve. 
The  principal  points  of  the  constitution  are  —  responsibility 
of  the  ministers,  consent  of  the  Cortes  to  the  budget,  for- 
eign alliances  and  treaties,  personal  freedom,  universal 
suffrage,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  right  of  assembly,  asso- 
ciation, and  petition,  freedom  of  exercise  of  worship  for  all 
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denominations,  etc.  But  the  people  understand  very  im- 
perfectly how  to  make  use  of  their  constitution,  and  since 
1869  the  government  has  cut  off  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant parts  of  the  constitution  without  making  any  great  im- 
pression on  the  people.  The  municipal  constitution  dates 
Irnin  1845;  each  community  numbering  at  least  30  mem- 
bers has  its  own  municipal  council,  presided  over  by  an 
alcalde.  The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  king  and 
a  responsible  cabinet  comprising  the  departments  of  war, 
foroi"ii  affairs,  justice,  navy,  finances,  interior,  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  the  colonies.  Public  instruction  and 
the  institute  of  geography  and  statistics  belong  to  the  inin- 
istrv  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Finance*. — The  debt  of  Spain  amounted  to  40,481,110,882 
reals,  with  an  interest  of  1,023,122,804,  on  June  30,  1874, 
to  which  on  Oct.  1,  1875,  a  floating  debt  of  519,000,000 
pesetas  was  added.  Hut  on  Dec.  3 1 , 1 87 1,  the  debt  amounted 
only  to  29,734,586,152  reals,  with  an  interest  of  810,211,213. 
The  budget  of  the  financial  year  1874-75  showed  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  reckoning  in  pesetas:  Jiecei/its — (1)  Direct 
taxes,  151,184,565,  among  which  was  the  land-tax, 
100.768,781.  (2)  Indirect  taxes,  110,826,986,  among  which 
were  customs  duties,  110,892,821;  excise,  29,871,685.  (3) 
Stamp-tax  and  monopolies,  132,710,872,  among  which  to- 
bacco paid  62,865,571.  lotteries,  41,145,107.  (4)  Domains, 
57,912,771.  (5)  Surplus  from  the  Philippines,  2,962,902. 
(6)  War  indemnity  from  Morocco,  1,756,275.  (7)  Arrears, 
23,819,580.  (8)  Liberation  from  military  service,  63,620,800. 
(9)  Funds  from  1873-74,  64,746,390.  Total,  609,541,141  pe- 
setas. Expenses. — Royal  appanage  (five  months),  2,996,667 ; 
presidency  of  the  executive  (seven  months),  327,592  ;  legis- 
lation, 796,704;  public  debt,  48,898,851 ;  justice,  1,032,920  ; 
pensions,  31,503,049;  presidency  of  the  cabinet  council, 
818,318;  ministry  of  state,  3,066,518;  ministry  of  justice 
and  civil  administration,  8,059,496  :  church  administration, 
14,188,775;  ministry  of  war,  245,731,957;  of  the  navy, 
32,811,776;  of  the  interior,  19,291,575;  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  36,267,343 ;  of  finances,  64,744,401;  arrears  from 
1873-74,  94,589,626.  Total,  605,125,569. 

The  army  has  undergone  numerous  changes  with  respect 
to  its  organization  during  late  years.  A  law  of  Sept.  27, 
1872,  made  military  service  a  universal  duty,  and  fixed  the 
term  to  three  years  in  the  army  and  four  in  the  reserve,  but 
on  Feb.  17,  1873,  this  law  was  abolished,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  form  the  army  of  volunteers.  In  1875  the  army 
consisted  of  40  regiments  of  infantry,  20  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, 4  regiments  of  foot  artillery,  5  regiments  of  field  ar- 
tillery (mounted),  3  regiments  of  mountain  artillery,  and  :i 
regiments  of  engineers.  The  number  of  soldiers  was  91.400 
in  peace  and  216,000  in  war.  In  Cuba  were  stationed  23  bat- 
talions of  infantry  and  2  regiments  of  militia  (colored),  3 
regiments  of  mounted  chasseurs,  1  foot,  1  field,  and  1  moun- 
tain artillery  regiment,  and  4  regiments  of  militia  cavalry  ; 
in  Porto  Rico,  4  regiments  of  infantry,  7  regiments  of 
militia,  and  2  squadrons  of  cavalry  ;  in  the  Philippines,  7 
regiments  of  infantry.  The  fleet  contained — vessels  of  the 
first  class,  6  iron-clads,  with  105  guns  and  3900  horse- 
power; 10  screw  frigates,  with  413  guns  ami  5380  horse- 
power; 2  wheel-steamers,  with  32  guns  and  1000  horse- 
power; of  vessels  of  the  second  class,  10  wheel-steamers, 
with  48  guns  and  3130  horse-power;  10  screw-steamers, 
with  47  guns  and  1920  horse-power:  2  transport-vessels 
of  600  horse-power;  of  vessels  of  the  third  class,  16  screw- 
steamers,  with  39  guns  and  1660  horse-power;  35  gunboats, 
with  35  guns  and  1400  horse-power;  7  wheel-steamers,  with 
13  guns  and  867  horse-power;  4  screw-steamers,  with  530 
horse-power;  besides  2  steamers,  with  4  guns  and  310 
horse-power,  and  19  fnerzns  snlt'les,  with  19  guns  and  464 
horse-power;  total,  113  steamers,  with  755  guns  and  21,161 
horse-power;  20  admirals,  378  officers,  25  cadets,  14,000 
marines,  and  550  marine  infantry. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  formed  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  a  vast  possession,  the  greater  part  of  whieh, 
however,  has  been  lost  by  bad  policy.  AH  European  states 
have  endeavored  to  hold  their  colonies  not  tnVough  interest, 
but  by  force,  and  have  sought  to  make  them  as  profitable 
as  possible.  But  Spain  has  sinned  worst  in  this  respect ; 
only  under  Charles  III.  were  the  colonies  properly  treated. 
It  still  holds  Cuba,  area  11 8,833  q.  k.,  pop.  1,400,000  ;  Porto 
Rico,  area  9334  q.  k.,  pop.  625,000 ;  the  Philippines,  area 
170,600  q.  k.,  pop.  about  6,000,000;  the  Carolines,  area 
1384  q.  k..  pop.  18.800:  the  Palaos,  area  897  q.  k.,  pop. 
about  10,000;  the  Marianes,  area,  1079  q.  k.,  pop.  5610; 
Guinea,  area  2204  q.  k.,  pop.  35,000  ;  total  area  304,31 1  q.  k., 
pop.  8,094,410.  The  most  important  colony  is  Cuba.  In 
1873  it  exported  714,960  tons  of  sugar  and  189,338  tons  of 
molasses;  in  1874,  644,109  tons  of  sugar  and  175,228  tons 
of  molasses.  In  1873,  Havana  exported  1412  tierces  (80 
gallons  each)  of  honey,  19.574  barrels  (125  gallons)  of  rum, 
11,554  arrobas  (25  pounds)  of  wax.  13,387.652  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  224,705,000  cigars;  2104  vessels,  of  921,632 
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tons  burden,  visited  its  harbor— 944  North  American,  731 
Spanish.  ::wi  English. 

ButOty.-  -The  penin-nla.  so  favorably  situated  for  com- 
merce, was  inhabited  by  Celtic  and  Iberian  tribes  when  in 
olden  time-  the  shrewd  and  versatile  I'ho'iii  dans  reached 
it  and  founded  colonies  along  its  coasts.  They  were  fol- 
lowe  1  bv  the  Ghreeks,  and  then  by  the  Carthaginians.  Tho 
latter  made  Ihe  country  the  principal  support  of  their  oin- 
md  the  ha-is  of  their  wars  with  Home.  Hut  the  Ko 
mans  attacked  Carthage  in  Ilispania;  Hannibal  and  1'nb- 
lias  Cornelius  Scipio  became  the  leading  names  of  an  im- 
portant historical  epoch  ;  and  finally  the  Itomans  succeeded 
in  drhiug  their  adiersarics  out  of  tbe  country  in  the  sec- 
ond eenturv  before  Christ.  At  the  beginning  of  on 
the  penin-nla  was  a  Roman  province,  and  one  of  the  most 
tlouri-hing  of  the  whole  empire.  The  emperors  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurclius.  and  Tlicodo-ius.ulld 
the  authors  Seneca,  LucatiiH.  Martial,  Flavins,  ami  (^11111- 
tilian  were  born  here.  Christianity  was  early  introduced. 
The  northern  races  which  finally  overthrew  the  decaying 
Roman  empire  invaded  also  the  Peninsula,  and  caused  a 
thorough  revolution  in  its  affairs.  First,  the  Vandals  and 
oonqnere  1  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
eenturv,  and  confined  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  eastern 
part.  'Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Visigoths, 
who  originally  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  expelled  both  the 
Romans  and  the  Germanic  tribes,  and  made  themselves 
ma-tcrs  of  the  whole  country;  Toledo  was  the  residence 
of  their  kings.  The  Visigoths,  like  tho  Sucves,  were 
Arians,  and  their  religious  confession  involved  them  in  a 
war  with  the  orthodox  Franks,  who  considered  them  here- 
tic-. The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  state  was  also  a 
religious  war,  and  this  circumstance  laid  the  first  foun- 
dation of  the  subsequent  power  of  the  clergy.  The  Visi- 
gothie  kiiiL',  Recared,  was  converted  to  the  Latin  orthodox 
creed  in  :"iSS.  and  his  successors  continued  true  to  their  or- 
thodoxy, but  the  prestige  which  the  Arian  clergy  had  en- 
j  .icd  was  now  simply  conferred  on  the  orthodox  clergy, 
and  in  tho  seventh  century  the  ecclesiastical  synods  became 

Parliaments,  the  bishops  the  chief  judicial  authorities.    In 
1 1  the  Arabs  invaded  the  Peninsula  from  Africa,  defeated 
the  Visigoths  under  King  Roderick  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
and  conquered  the  country  in  three  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tho  northern  mountain-regions.     In  this  imprac- 
ticable terrain,  where   in   recent   times  tho  Carlist   army 
formed  its  strongholds,  the  Visigoths  took  a  stand,  and 
from   hence  they  commenced  tho   reconquest  of  the  lost 
country:  Don  Pelayo  was  their  hero.     The  Arabs  made 
Spain  a  province  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  crossed 
tho  Pyrenees  in  order  to  conquer  France;  but  here  they 
were  defeated  at  Poitiers  in  732  by  Charles  Martel.     In 
Spain  the  Christians  still  held  Asturias,  Biscay,  Aragon, 
Navarre,  and  Galicia,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  became  a 
Mohammedan  dominion,  and  Cordova  was  made  thccapital 
of  a  separate  caliphate,  founded  in  756  by  Abderrahman, 
the  last  of  the  Ommyiade  dynasty.     The  war  between  the 
Spanish  Christians  and  the  Arab  Mohammedans  lasted  for 
son  years.     It  was  a  war  at  once  for  fatherland  and  for  re- 
ligion.    The  Arabs  founded  a  flourishing  empire,  which 
became  the  starting-point  for  all  Europe  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.     Their  schools  were  frequented  by  Christians,  and 
tiny  treated  the  Jews  and  Christians  who  lived  under  their 
dominion  with  generosity.     On  tho  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tians, led  by  their  priests,  shut  up  among  wild  and  arid 
mountains,  deprived  of  all  the  luxuries  of  civilization,  poor 
and  ignorant,  waged  the  war  with  an  ineradicable  fanati- 
cism.    In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  they  reached 
the  lino  of  the  Ducro ;  toward  the  end  of  the   eleventh 
century,  that  of  the  Tajo  ;  in  1085  they  reconquered  their 
old  capital,  Toledo;  the  Cid  was  the  hero  of  that  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Christians 
0-eiipicd  one-half  of  the  country — Leon,  Castile,  Aragon, 
and  Navarre,  each  of  which  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom.   Soon,  however,  Castile  and  Aragon  assumed  a  prom- 
inent position,  increasing  both  by  uniting  other  Christian 
countries  and  by  conquering  Mohammedan  territories.  Cas- 
tile acquired  Leon  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  conquered  Murcia,  Estremadura,  Cordova,  Se- 
ville, and  Cadi/..  Aragon  acquired  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
and  c»ni|ucrcl  the  P.alcarie  Isles,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  even 
Naples.    At  last  a  union  of  tho  two  kingdoms  took  place  in 
14G9  by  tbe  marriage  between  Ferdinand  V.  tho  Catholic, 
king  of  Aragon  (1479-1510),  and  Isabella,  queen  of  Cas- 
tile, though  each  of  them  continued  to  rule  independently  in 
thcii  , ingdoms.    Meanwhile,  tho  war  was  carried 

on  with  sue  i  the  Arabs.    After  their  defeat  at  To- 

losa.  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  in  1212,  they  had  only  Cordova 
and  (iranada  left,  and  in  1 1112  they  lost  their  last  possession, 
(iranuda,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  became  a  subju- 
gated race,  whose  complete  extirpation  was  effected  by  de- 
grees. Tho  government  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  corre- 


sponded  with  the  traditions  of  their  respective  houses. 
Led  by  their  shrewd  minister,  Cardinal  Xinicncs,  they 
thought  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  by  making  tho 
Church  the  foundation  of  the  throne.  They  supported  the 
llermandad  and  the-  Inquisition,  and  they  endeavored  to 
curb  the  nobility.  They  became  grand  ma-ters  of  the.  thrco 
knightly  orders  in-mntcd  at  the  end  of  the  c'ew-nth  cen- 
tury— Alcantara.  Santiago  dc  Compo'tcla,  and  Calatrava — 
and  centralized  the  judicial  authority  ill  the  crown.  That 

they,  nevertheless,  were  only  tools  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  is  apparent  from  the  exclushdy  religion-  t<  ndency 
of  their  policy  :  immediately  after  tbe  conquest  of  (iranada, 
they  began  to  convert  an  1  c\pel  the  Moors  and  the 
Jews.  This  policy,  which  was  pursued  also  by  the  great 
successors  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  made  Spain  mighty, 
but  only  for  a  moment;  then  it  ruined  her.  A  marked  in- 
\  isolation  of  the  state  was  the  first  and  immediate  eon- 

se,|iien f  the  intimate  coalition  between  kingdom  and 

priesthood.  The  whole  people  clung  with  reverence  and 
enthusiasm  to  these  leaders  of  its  destinies,  and  in  their 
hands  religion  became  a  powerful  instrument  for  tho  Rubju- 
gation  of  other  peoples  and  the  propagation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  as  all  scientific  research  was  cut 
off  and  all  independence  of  character  weighed  down,  the 
sources  of  vitality  soon  became  dried  up  in  the  people,  and 
itsuccumbcd  the  moment  weak  kings  happened  to  be  placed 
at  its  head.  Even  the  discovery  of  America,  which  added 
so  great  a  splendor  to  the  name  of  Spain,  so  vast  an  exten- 
sion to  her  dominion,  such  imnien-e  treasures  of  precious 
metals  to  her  wealth,  contributed  finally  to  enfeeble  the 
country  through  the  same  false  policy.  It  is  true  that  a 
similar  policy,  subservient  to  tho  purposes  of  the  Church, 
was  followed  generally  throughout  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu  was  really  the  first  statesman  who  en- 
tered on  another  course;  but  the  theological  tendency  was 
much  more  strongly  marked  and  retained  for  a  much  longer 
time  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country.  All  the  children 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  died  early,  with  the  exception 
of  one  daughter,  Joanna,  who  married  the  archduke  Philip, 
a  son  of  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  succeeded 
her  mother  on  the  throne  of  Castile  in  1504.  Philip  died 
young,  and  Joanna  became  insane.  The  states  of  Castile 
then  appointed  King  Ferdinand,  Joanna's  father,  guardian 
of  his  grandson  Charles,  who  was  declared  heir  of  Aragon 
and  Castile;  and  he  governed  both  kingdoms  till  1516;  at 
his  death  he  appointed  his  minister,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
regent  during  the  minority  of  King  Charles.  The  young 
king,  who  was  born  in  1500,  assumed  the  reins  himself  in 
1517,  and  united  to  Spain  the  Netherlands  and  Franche- 
Cointc,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  Philip.  At 
the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maximilian  in  1519,  he  was 
also  elected  emperor  of  Germany.  During  his  long  reign 
of  forty  years  Spain  reached  the  culmination  of  its  pros- 
perity. Vast  conquests  were  made  in  America,  and  in  Eu- 
rope the  Spanish  armies  defeated  France,  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Turks.  But  liberty  of  any 
description  was  not  tolerated.  An  insurrection  in  Castile, 
headed  by  Juan  de  Padilla,  was  suppressed  with  great 
bloodshed ;  the  Spanish  cities  were  stripped  of  their  old 
rights ;  heretics  were  vehemently  persecuted  ;  in  the  Nether- 
lands alone  100,000  persons  lost  their  lives  on  account  of 
their  creed.  In  1556,  Philip  II.  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  of  Spain,  but  the  decline  of  the  mighty  empire  had 
already  begun.  Philip  wished  to  rule  over  all  Europe  in 
order  to  propagate  the  true  faith  everywhere ;  and  it  was  a 
saying  of  his  that  it  was  better  not  to  rule  at  all  than  to 
rule  over  heretics.  On  this  point  he  possessed  the  full  sym- 
pathy of  the  Spanish  people,  and  he  actually  succeeded  in 
extirpating  heresy  in  Spain,  though  outside  of  Spain  he 
suffered  several  severe  defeats.  He  united  Portugal  to 
Spain,  but  only  for  a  short  time  ;  in  1581  he  lost  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  contest  with  England  and  the  Bar- 
bary  states  was  unfortunate.  From  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  under  Philip  II.  comprised  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Peru,  Chili, 
and  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
others,  immense  riches  flowed  into  the  country.  But  they 
were  no  blessing ;  they  seduced  the  people  into  neglect  of 
productive  labor.  To  the  ambitious  no  other  career  was 
open  than  the  ecclesiastical  or  the  military.  All  the  great 
Spanish  poets  and  authors — Cervantes,  Caldcron,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Morcto,  Montalvan,  Sandoval,  Argoto  de  Molino, 
Acufia,  Boscan.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Pulgar,  Soils,  Tare- 
ga.  Minima,  and  others — were  either  priests  or  soldiers, 
often  both.  The  literature  of  that  time  is  pervaded  by  a 
glowing  enthusiasm  for  religion  and  an  unconditional 
reverence  for  the  king.  In  1599,  Philip  II.  died,  and  this 
sombre,  despotic,  but  energetic  man  was  succeeded  by 
Philip  III.,  a  weak  and  unsettled  character.  Under  him 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  became  singularly  rapid.  The 
minister,  Count  Lerma,  was  the  actual  ruler,  and  he  en- 
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tercd  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Church  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  own  position.     The  greatest  error  committed  by 
his  giiMTiiment  wa<  tin-  cruel  expulsion  of  the  .Moriscocs 
in   liliili.     The  mca.-urc  originated  with  the  clergy.     The 
archt.i-linp  of  V:ilcnci:i,  Jinin  dc  Itibcrn.  the  archbishop  of 
T"ic  hi.  l.i-m.irdo  dc  Roiu  y  B*ador»1,  and  tlu-  Dominican 
nook,  Klcd.i,  demanded  that  :ill   the  Moriscocs  should  be 
killcil.     The  government  contcnteil  itself  with  their  expul- 
sion,  liv   which,  however.   several  hundred  thousand  lost 
their  Hie*.     Mori-  than  1,000,000  of  the  most  industrious 
inhabitants  ««•:•<•  thus  lust  to  the  country,  and  the  sad  cpn- 
M  I'lrnccs  Mum  bivaine  apparent.     The  cultivation  of  rice, 
e'.tl'.n.  and  sugar,  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  paper,  were 
almost   entirely  in   the  hands  of  the  Moriscocs.  and  these 
branches  »f  industry  were  thus  almost  completely  destroyed. 
Large  tracts  of  land  became  waste,  nnd  have  remained  so 
sinee.  the  lurking-places  of  gangs  of  robbers.     All  seicn- 
titie   research   became,  of  course,  stilled  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere nf  fanaticism.     But  the  clergy  grew  luxuriantly; 
they  actually    suppressed   the  other  estates.      When  Philip 
III.  died,  there  were  11000  monasteries  in  Spain,  besides 
nunneries;  the    Dominican   and   Franciscan    orders   alone 
numbered  more  than  1(0,000  members;  in  the  diocese  of 
Seville  there  were  14,000  chaplains,  18,000  in  that  of  Cala- 
horra  :    and  so  all  the  country  through.      Laymen   were 
daily  plundered  in   order  tu  enrich  clergymen.     In  lol>l, 
Philip  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  too  was  incapable. 
lie  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  his 
minister,  the  dnkc  of  Olivarez,  and  the  country  sank  deeper 
and  deeper.     Insurrection  broke  out  in  Catalonia,  Anda- 
lusia, and  Naples,  and  long  civil  wars  ensued.     Portugal 
separated  from  Spain  in  1640;  by  the  Peace  of  MUnstcr 
(lf>4S)  Philip  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  theindepend- 
cncc  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees (1659)  to  cede  Spanish  territory  to  France ;  buccaneers 
deprived  Spain  of  some  of  her  American  colonies,  Duteh_- 
mcn    and    Englishmen   of   others.     His   son,   Charles   II. 
(  H'iCiS-1700),  was  still  more  miserable,  ruined  both  bodily 
and    mentally.     He   lost   Franche-Comte   to   France   and 
brought  the  finances  into  utter  confusion.     The  decay  of 
the  country  was  nearly  complete.     From  1668  to  1700  its 
population   decreased    from    11,000,000   to   8,000,000;    in 
many   cities   two-thirds  of  the  houses  lay  in   ruins  and 
whole  villages  stood  deserted.     The  population  of  Madrid 
decreased  from  400,000  to  200.000  during  this  century,  and 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  exposed  to  a  severe 
famine.     The  army,  once  so  celebrated,   was  now  worth 
nothing;  it  had  neither  able  leaders  nor  reliable  soldiers; 
the  arsenals  and  magazines  were  empty ;  the  fleets  rotted  in 
the  docks ;  the  art  of  building  ships  was  forgotten  ;  of  sea- 
charts  there  were  none,  and  the  Spanish  pilots  were  notori- 
ous for  their  ignorance.     The  poverty  was  so  great  that 
even  the  royal  servants  could  not  bo  paid,  and  sometimes 
they  had  nothing  to  eat.     In  1693  the  payment  of  all  pen- 
sions was  suspended,  and  one-third  was  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  all  officials,  even  from  those  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown.    A  change  for  the  better  took  place  when  at  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain 
and  opened  the  way  into  the  country  for  French  intelli- 
gence.    Charles,  who  was  childless,  appointed   Philip  of 
Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  successor,  and  he 
succeeded  him   us  Philip  IV.     Louis  XIV.  said  to  him, 
when  he  left  Versailles,  that  he  was  never  to  forget  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman ;  and,  indeed,  he  remembered  it  so  well 
that  he  gave  all  state  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Frenchmen, 
disregarded  any  advice  which  came  from  the  Spanish  side, 
and  received  his  policy  drawn  up  fur  him  at  Versailles. 
Foreigners  now  decided  all  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  although  this  was  certainly  very  humil- 
iating to  Spain,  it  was  nevertheless  to  her  advantage.     A 
few  months  after  the  accession  of  Philip  (Apr.  14,  1701), 
the  French  financier  Orry  was  called  to  Spain  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  confusion  of  her  finances;  he  also  took 
charge  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  confided  to  foreigners  throughout  the 
whole  Succession  war,  which  broke  out  at  the  same  time. 
This  war  was  waged  by  Austria,  England,  and  Holland  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  Austrian  archduke  Charles  on 
the  Spanish  throne  instead  of  Philip ;  the  real  aim,  how- 
ever, was  to  check  the  power  of  France,  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  compelled  to  take  up  the  contest.     The  allied  French- 
Spanish  army  was  repeatedly  defeated  in  1701  and  1702. 
In  the  latter  year  the  king  himself  took  the  command  in 
Italy,  with  the  duke  do  Venddmo  as  chief  of  his  staff,  and 
at  Vittoria  (July  26)  and  Luzzara  (Aug.  15, 1702)  he  fought 
with  success,  but  at  the  same  time  Spain  was  humiliated  at 
sea.     The  allied  Dutch-English  fleet  attacked  the  French- 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  defeated  and  destroyed 
it,  and  captured  an  immense  booty  of  gold  and  silver.    The 
war  lasted  till  1713,  and  was  partly  carried  on  in  Spain,  as 


Portugal  joined  the  enemy  nnd  Catalonia  rose  in   revolt 
against  Philip.     The  English  and   Portuguese  conquered 
Barcelona  and  Valencia,  and  even  entered  Madrid,  and  the 
English  admiral   Rook  took  Gibraltar.     At  Almansii  the 
Spanish  army,  led  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  an  Englishman, 
defeated  the   invaders  Apr.  25,   1707,   and  the   party  of 
Charles  succumbed  for  a  time;  but  the  victories  nf  Marl- 
borough  nnd  Eugene  over  the  French  again  opened  the  way 
to  Madrid  for  the  enemy.     Then  the  duke  of  Vendome  was 
appointed  commandcr-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army,  and 
he  succeeded  in  replacing  Philip  on  the  Spanish  throne, 
though  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1 713)  Spain  was  compelled 
to  cede  Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  and  its  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands  to  Austria,  Sicily  to  Savoy,  and  Gibraltar  to 
England;  thus  the  Spanish  crown  could  not  even  keep  its 
native  soil  intact.     Aided  by  the  Italian  Albcroni  and  the 
Dutch  Kipperda,  Philip  introduced  many  reforms  after  the 
termination   of  the  war,  and  encouraged  commerce,   in- 
dustry, and  art ;  but  he  deprived  the  provinces  of  their  old 
liberties,  and  only  Biscay  and  Navarre  retained  theirs.    In 
1714  he  married  a  second  time,  and  the  new  queen,  Eliza- 
beth of  Parma,  was  a  spirited  lady  who  exercised  a  good 
influence  on  the  government.    Philip  d.  in  1746.     His  son 
and   successor,  Ferdinand   VI.,  was  a  weak-minded  per- 
son, ami  could  not  carry  out  the  reforms  begun  ;  on   the 
contrary,  many  old  abuses  were  revived.     He  d.  in   1759, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  III.     With  him 
began  an  era  of  progress.     The  most  important  men  of  his 
government  were — Wall,  an   Irishman,   born   in    France  ; 
(irimaldi,  a  Genoese;  and  Esqnilaehc,  a  Sicilian.     It  was 
the  aim  of  these  truly  enlightened  men  to  check  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  the  Inquisition; 
and  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  III.  the  Inquisition 
succeeded  in   burning   only  three  persons.     In    1 7157   the 
Jesuits  were  expelled.     Much  was  done  to  encourage  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industry;  foreigners  were  invited 
to  Spain,  and  whole  colonies  were  planted  in  the  Sierra 
Morena ;    peace  was  concluded  with  the  African   robber- 
states,  and  thus  a  perpetual  waste  of  money  and  men  was 
stopped,  while  the  Spanish  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean 
rose  immensely.     However  beneficial  were  the  reforms  of 
Charles  III.,  they  were,  nevertheless,  disapproved  by  the 
people,  and  after  his  death  everything  retrograded.     He 
had  raised  Spain  from  a  power  of  the  third  to  a  power  of 
the  first  rank,  but  under  his  son  and  successor  it  sank  down 
and  became  a  vassal  of  France ;  the  reforms  did  not  en- 
dure, for  they  had  not  sprung  from  the  people.     When 
Charles  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1788,  he  dismissed  his 
father's  councillors,  among  whom  were  Aranda  and  Florida 
Blanca,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  his  fa- 
vorite, Godoy,  duke  of  Alcudia.     He  took  part  in  the  wars 
against  the  French  republic,  but  was  compelled  to  cede  to 
France  the  colony  of  Hayti  by  the  Peace  of  Bale  (July  22, 
1795).     Godoy,  who  from  the  negotiations  of  this  treaty  re- 
ceived the  title  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  now  concluded 
at  San  Ildefonso  (Aug.  19, 1796)  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  France,  the  principal  effect  of  which  was  that 
Napoleon  became  able  to  use  Spanish  soldiers  and  vessels 
in  his  wars.     By  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  Spain  lost 
Trinidad,  which  was  ceded  to  England;  in  1805  her  fleet 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  English  at  Trafalgar;  her 
troops  were  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Tuscany  and  Denmark. 
Spanish  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  France,  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  delivered  over  to  the  French  treasury  as 
tribute.     At  last  the  division  of  Portugal  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  convention  of  Fontainebleau  (Oct.  27,  1807),  and 
French  troops  entered  Spain.     This  called  forth  the  crisis. 
On  Mar.  18,  1808,  a  revolution  broke  out  which  placed  on 
the  throne,  instead  of  Charles  IV.,  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Godoy,  under  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VII.     Both  he  and  Charles  asked  for  help  from 
Napoleon,  and  the  two  kings  were  invited  to  meet  the  em- 
peror at  Bayonne  in  April.    The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
that  they  both  abdicated ;  Charles  was  ordered  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Compiegne,  Ferdinand  at  Valencay.  and 
on  June  5,  1808,  Napoleon  appointed  his  brother.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain.     An  assembly  of  Spanish  and 
American  deputies  was  convoked  at  Madrid,  and  opened 
June  15.     On  July  7  the  new  constitution,  cut  after  the 
French  fashion,  was  ready  and  published,  and  on  July  20, 
King  Joseph  entered  Madrid.    Provoked  by  these  outrages, 
the  Spanish  people  rose;  jnntnt were  formed  which  declared 
themselves  for  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  organized  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  the  French  and  their  partisans,  first  in  Asturias, 
and  then  in  all  the  other  provinces.     Gen.  Dupont  with 
6000  men  was  surrounded  at  Baylen  July  20,  and  com- 
pelled to  capitulate ;  Saragossa  was  successfully  defended ; 
and  King  Joseph  fled  in  haste  from  Madrid.     Then  Na- 
poleon himself  went  to  Spain  with  a  strong  army,  defeated 
the  Spaniards  at  Medina  del  Kio  Secco,  Gamoral,  Espinosa, 
and  Tudela,  and  carried  Joseph  back  to  Madrid  (Dee.  1, 
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1SII.H).     IJut  the  war  ilid  not  terminate  thus  ;  the  Spaniards 
showed    nit    unexpected    stubbornness   and    valor,  and   the 


protracted  coritc.-t  with  them  proved  :in  Important  B 

in   the    filial    overthrow    of    the     .Napoleonic    power.        Ill     1V_' 

ular  battles,  such   as    tho-c   nt   formula  (.Inn.   lo)  and  at 


llic  final  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic  power.      I 
ir  buttles,  such  as  those  at  Corunna  (Jan.   lf>)  and  at 
Medellin  (Mny2s.  I  -»;i  \  the   Kn.-ii.-li  were  \  ictorious  ;   Init 

a  perpetual  guerilla  wart'uro  w  us  going  on,  ami  in  tin-  i in 

time  tin'  I'lnglish  e-tablishcd  an  army  in  Portugal  under 
Wellington,  and  came  to  the  aiil  of  the  Spaniards.  Tlir  war 
four  years.  In  I  Sll",  Napoleon  went  away  I.;  take 
the  ciimman  I  in  till'  campaign  again-t  Austria,  and  left  it 
to  his  niar-hais  to  carry  on  tin.'  war  in  Spain.  Wellington 
coii'|iicrcdat  Talavcra(July  27  and'-'*.  Iso'.ii,  luit  was  nevcr- 
thelcs-  .-oinpelled  to  retreat  into  Portugal;  the  French  sub- 
diie.l  Andalusia,  and  (Feh.  I,  1SIII)  King  Joseph  entered 
Seville,  the  seat,  of  tin-  central  junta,  which  now  removed 
to  Cadiz.  The  siege  of  Cadi/,  and  Marshal  Masscna's  cam- 
paign against  Wellington  remninc'I  without  effect ;  lint  the 
French  took  Valencia.  Meanwhile,  the  central  junta  de 
po.-itcd  its  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  which  oon 
yoked  the  Cortes  to  Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
iitntinii.  This  constitution  was  finished  Mar.  18,  1812. 
Soon  after  .Inly  2L'j.  Wellington  defeated  Marshal  Marmont 
at  Salamanca,  and  Kiir,'  Joseph  tied  from  Madrid  Aug.  11. 
Once  more,  however,  the  French  were  victorious,  and  drov  e 
Wellington  liack  into  Portugal,  hut  the  disaster  of  Napoleon 
in  Russia,  completely  changed  the  situation.  One  part  of 
the  French  army,  under  Marshal  Soult,  was  recalled,  and 
the  re.-t.  under  K ing  .Joseph,  was  defeated  at  Vittoria  by 
Wellington  June  11,  1st:;,  and  returned  to  France,  across 
the  Pyrenees.  Marshal  Soult  was  again  sent  to  Spain,  and 
the  contest  was  continued  for  several  months,  in  the  Py- 
renees. Init  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Englishmen,  and  in  Nov.,  1813,  the  French  were  com- 
pletely expelled  from  Spain,  while  Wellington  invaded 
France.  Napoleon  now  gave  up  Spain  by  the  Treaty  of  Vu- 
lencay  (Dee.  11,  1813)  ;  Ferdinand  VI  I.  was  restored  to  lib- 
erty, and  invited  by  the  Cortes  to  take  possession  of  the 
Spanish  throne.  He  came,  but  he  began  his  government 
by  overthrowing  the  liberal  constitution  of  1812  and  per- 
secuting the  men  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne;  but 
this  infamous  conduct  was  approved  by  the  large  mass  of 
the  people,  who  still  lived  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  by  no  means  shared  the  liberal  views  of  their 
former  leader-.  Thousands  of  the  best  men  were  driven 
into  exile:  the  Inquisition  was  restored,  and  the  most 
miserable  priestcraft,  in  connection  with  court  intrigues, 
ruled  the  country.  By  the  treaty  of  Feb.  22,  1819,  the  two 
Florida?  were  so'ld  to  the  U.  S.  for  $5,000,000,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  expensive  but  utterly  ineffective  arma- 
ments were  sent  against  the  revolting  colonies.  This  last 
measure  called  forth  a  military  insurrection.  On  Jan.  1, 
1820,  four  battalions  under  Lieut.-Col.  Kiego  proclaimed 
the  constitution  of  1812;  very  soon  an  insurrectionary 
army  of  10.IIIIU  men  was  formed,  and  the  movement  grew 
so  rapidly  that  Ferdinand  became  frightened,  conceded  all 
demands,  and  made  oath  on  the  constitution  Mar.  9,  1820. 
On  July  9  the  first  general  Cortes  assembled.  But  the  lib- 
eral innovations  which  Ferdinand  now  introduced,  though 
against  his  will — amnesty,  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  taxation  of  the  clergy,  etc. — -roused  that  part  of  the 
people  which  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
and  an  "  apostolic  junta  "  was  formed  with  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  the  absolute  monarchy  with  all  its  monkish 
institutions,  'flic  nation  was  split  into  two  parties — the 
one  liticra!.  \vhich  conducted  the  government  and  con- 
trilled  the  kin:; :  and  the  other  clerical,  which  intended  to 
liberate  the  king.  The  clergy  numbered  at  that  time 
1. ill, Him  men.  bcsUcs  nuns,  and  possessed  property  to  the 
value  of  about  180,750  million  reals.  In  the  beginning  of 
SIM  civil  war  broke  out,  but  in  Nov.,  1822,  the  troops  of 
the  government  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  army 
of  the  ••  faithful."  Averse  to  any  extension  of  liberal  ideas, 
France.  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia  then  determined  to 
an  iirmod  intervention,  and  in  Apr.,  1823,  100,000 
Frenchmen,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme, 
invaded  Spain,  united  with  the  30,000  soldiers  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  pushed  forward  ngainst  the  army  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  generals  Ballcsteros,  Mina,  O'Donnell,  and 
Morillo  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat,  and  on 
May  .1  the  French  entered  Madrid,  while  the  Cortes  with 
the  kin;;  removed  to  Seville  and  attempted  to  organize  a 
guerilla  war.  The  people,  however,  were  against  the  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  its  liberal  measures  ;  no  guerilla 
war  took  place  except  in  Catalonia  under  Mina,  and  on 
June  18  the  Cortes  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Cadiz,  carrying 
the  king  along  with  them.  Cadi/,  was  surrounded  by  the 
absolutists  and  compelled  to  capitulate;  all  troops  in  the 
field  were  defeated  and  dispersed  :  the  kin;;  was  liberated  ; 
the  Cortes  was  dissolved,  and  when  the  French  occupied 
Cadiz  (Oct.  4,  1823)  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  by 
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which  he  abolished  all  laws  enacted  between  Mar.  7,  1S20, 
aii'l  1 1.  t.  I .  I  ^L'O.  A  horrible  reaction  set  in ;  the  Inquisition 
was  restored:  the  .li-uits  obtained  the  greatest  influence; 
and  the  liberals  were  perse, -uted  in  every  possible  manner. 

!i  troops  remained  in  tl lint  ry  for  the  maintenance 

of  peace  and  order.  Hut  in  spite  of  this  terrorism,  which 
even  went  so  far  that  men  were  put  to  death  be.  ;m 
were  Freemasons,  theapost  die  junta  found  the  proceedings 
of  the  government  too  lenient,  and  began  intriguing  in 
order  to  place  lion  Carlos  on  the  throne,  the  brother  of 
Ferdinand,  whom  they  considered  thoroughly  clerical. 
Thus  originated  a  protracted  civil  war.  Between  1S2J  and 
IS'LN  >ltvcial  - Miu-red  risings  took  place,  especially  in  '  .,i 
aloiiia  and  Aragon.  but  they  were  suppre--cd.  Meanwhile, 
tin  state  of  the  finances  grew  worse  and  worse.  In  I  ^L'S 
the  public  debt  amounted  to  6000  million  reals,  and  the 
country  was  in  so  miserable  a  state  that  the  bey  of  Tunis 
unpunished  plundered  its  coast-  beotOM  the  tribute  due  to 
him  was  not  paid.  In  1827  the  French  left  the  country. 
In  l*ol)  the  Carlist.  movement  received  a  new  impulse  from 
the  alteration  of  the  law  of  succession.  Dec.  Ill,  1829, 
Ferdinand  VII.  married  the  princess  Maria  Christina  of 
Naples.  iU,d  f\tc  persuaded  him  to  abolish  (Mar.  I'll.  ]-:;ii) 
the  Salic  law,  valid  in  the  house  of  Bourbon,  according  to 
which  females  were  excluded  from  succession.  Sept.  29, 
Is:;::.  Ferdinand  died,  and  Maria  Christina  now  grasped 
the  reins  of  the  government  in  the  name  of  her  daughter, 
Queen  Isabella  (b.  Oct.  10,  1830).  Don  Carlos  immediately 
protested,  and  laid  claims  to  the  throne  in  accordance  with 
the  Salic  law,  which  he  declared  had  been  illegally  abro- 
gated by  Ferdinand.  Thus  the  country  became  once  more 
divided,  this  time  between  Carlists  and  Christines,  and 
as  the  Carlists  inscribed  absolutism  and  religion  on  their 
colors,  Maria  Christina  was  compelled  to  espouse  liberal- 
ism. Under  able  leaders,  such  as  Ziiinalaearrcguy,  Javala, 
and  Merino,  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces soon  assumed  a  dangerous  aspect;  and  in  order  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  liberals  the  queen  was  compelled  to 
give  the  country  a  new  constitution  (Apr.  15,  1834).  Apr. 
22  she  formed  an  alliance  with  England,  France,  and  Por- 
tugal for  the  defence  of  constitutionalism  against  the  Car- 
lists.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished,  the  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelled, and  when  in  1835  the  Carlists  gained  some  military 
success  over  the  Christines,  English,  French,  and  Portu- 
guese troops  came  to  the  aid  of  the  queen.  Meanwhile,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  ideas  of  the 
French  revolution  had  penetrated  into  Spain  and  spread 
rapidly.  The  peasants  lived  still  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  the  educated  classes  wanted  progress, 
and  as  soon  as  Maria  Christina  was  compelled  to  lean 
upon  the  liberals  the  dam  which  stemmed  the  flood  of 
progress  was  broken  through,  and  many  of  the  larger 
cities  came  forward  with  reform  demands  far  beyond  that 
which  the  queen  was  willing  to  give.  At  first  she  resisted, 
but  by  degrees  she  yielded.  The  cabinet  of  Mcndizabal 
(Sept.,  1835)  was  a  great  concession,  Mcndizabal  being  an 
i:rtiltnilo  ;  and  when  he  was  replaced  by  Isturiz,  amnrlerado 
(May,  1836),  insurrections  broke  out  in  Cadiz,  Seville, 
Xeres,  Cordova,  and  Saragossa,  the  constitution  of  1812  was 
proclaimed,  the  troops  of  San  Ildefonso  revolted,  Sergeant 
Garcia  penetrated  into  the  sleeping-room  of  the  queen  (Aug. 
12, 1836)  and  compelled  her  to  issue  an  order  that  the  army 
should  make  oath  on  the  constitution  of  1812.  The  next 
day  Calatrava  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  on  June  18,  1837,  the  queen  made  oath  on  a  new,  im- 
proved liberal  constitution.  Meanwhile,  the  Carlists  ad- 
vanced victoriously,  defeated  Gen.  Cordova,  and  crossed 
the  Ebro  in  the  spring  of  1837.  This  advance,  however, 
proved  fatal.  Dissensions  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Don 
Carlos,  and  Espartero,  coramander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
the  Christines,  understood  how  to  avail  himself  of  these 
dissensions  ;  Aug.  31,  1839,  he  concluded  a  convention  with 
Maroto,  the  Carlist  commander-in-chief,  according  to  which 
most  of  the  Carlists  laid  down  their  arms  and  went  home. 
Don  Carlos  gave  up  his  cause  and  fled ;  and  in  the  summer 
of  1840  the  war  was  completely  ended.  Freed  from  her 
enemy,  the  queen-regent  now  believed  that  she  could  give 
up  her  liberal  policy.  The  constitution  was  not  abolished, 
but  it  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  reaction  gained  more 
and  more  ground.  New  insurrections  broke  out,  and  the 
country  presented  the  picture  of  a  perpetual  party  struggle, 
without  any  results.  The  cabinets  changed  rapidly,  and 
the  Cortes  was  several  times  dissolved.  In  Oct.,  1840,  the 
queen-regent  abdicated,  and  the  Cortes  elected  Espartero 
regent  May  8,  1841.  His  policy  was  principally  directed 
to  the  material  weal  of  the  country— the  building  of  roads, 
the  improvement  of  mining,  the  development  of  commerce, 
etc. — but  he  too  found  vehement  adversaries,  and  he  had  to 
struggle  against  various  military  conspiracies  formed  by 
the  queen-regent,  who  lived  in  France.  To  such  a  revolt, 
headed  by  Concha,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  July  26, 1842  : 
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n  severe  militarv  n,le.  <  tot  10.  1S46,  the  two  daughter,  of 
Maria  Chri»tin»  IWrt  married— IJuecn  UabelU  to  tb«  infcut 
Francis  .,f  Anlli,  and  her  .younger  sister.  Louisa,  to  the 
duke  ..f  Moiitpensier.  Queen  Isabella  begun  immediately 
after  her  marriaire  t"  emancipate  herself  from  her  mothers 
inHm-uce-  »ith  her  husluncl  she  lived  in  open  hostility; 
her  whims  and  her  favorites  ruled  her  policy.  One  cabinet 
followed  the  other— Serrano.  Xarvacz,  liravo.  Munllo,  etc. 

in  r.,|,i,i  succession,  «-aeh  professing  an  entirely  different 

policy  from  the  others,  and  the  whole  political  life  of  the 
count -\  teemed  to  dissolve  into  a  struggle  between  merely 
person'*!  interest.--.  In  Is.Ml  a  difficult  question  arose  with 
rcspe.-t  to  Cul.a.  Several  expeditions  whose  object  was  to 
wre.-t  the  island  from  Spain  went  out  from  the  I".  S.  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  measures  of  the  government. 
Their  commander.  Lopez,  was  garroted  at  Havana  Sept. 
1,  lS.il,  but  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  re- 
mained cold  for  a  long  time.  In  June,  1854,  the  prevailing 
unsteadiness  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  developed 
into  open  revolt.  Gen.  O'Donnell,  at  the  head  of  a  number 
of  insurrectionary  troops,  made  i prmwtaiasueHtOt  and  de- 
manded the  exp'ulsion  of  Maria  Christina  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  constitution  of  1837.  The  movement  as- 
sumed great  dimensions ;  Isabella  recalled  Espartcro,  and 
be  sent  Maria  Christina  across  the  frontier  with  an  escort. 
But  the  country  found  no  rest — Narvaez,  O'Donnell,  Ser- 
rano. Mioflores,  Arrazola,  Mon,  etc.,  cabinet  after  cabinet, 
.iim-iiiminiiii  alter  in-<,iinii'-i<imie«to,  everybody  on  the 
verge  of  revolt.  On  July  7,  1868,  the  duke  of  Montpensier, 
Serrano,  and  other  influential  men  were  either  banished  or 
imprisoned ;  Prim  had  been  previously  exiled  on  account 
of  revolt.  This  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment. The  parties  of  the  liberal  union,  the  progressists 
and  the  democrats,  united;  Admiral  Topete  received  Prim 
on  board  his  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  Sept.  17,  1868, 
and  the  colors  of  revolution  were  unfurled.  The  banished 
generals  returned  to  Spain,  advanced  with  an  army  upon 
Madrid,  and  defeated  (Jen.  Novaliehes  at  Alcolea  Sept.  28. 
On  Sept.  30,  Isabella  left  Spain  and  went  to  France.  In 
Madrid  a  provisional  government  was  instituted  under  Ser- 
rano, and  the  policy  of  the  country  was  suddenly  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  advanced  progress.  The  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  and  its  property  confiscated  ; 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  established,  and  on  Mar.  30, 
1869,  a  draft  of  a  new  constitution  was  hud  before  the 
Cortes.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  new  constitution,  a  mon- 
archy with  responsible  ministers,  etc.,  was  proclaimed  June 
6,  1869  ;  on  June  18,  Serrano,  duke  de  la  Torre,  was  elected 
regent.  This  change  was  of  course  received  with  great 
discontent  by  the  clergy  and  its  party,  and  a  Carlist  insur- 
rection took  place,  which,  however,  at  first  seemed  rather 
feeble ;  a  grandson  of  Don  Carlos,  who  after  the  resignation 
of  his  father,  John,  called  himself  King  Carlos,  appeared 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  the  Cuban 
question  arose  once  more,  and  in  a  dangerous  manner.  The 
barbarous  treatment  to  which  the  Spanish  government  had 
subjected  the  island  occasioned  an  insurrection  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1868;  and  as  this  insurrection  found  sympathy  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  South  American  republics,  it  devel- 
oped into  a  war  which  demanded  a  large  military  force  to  be 
sent  to  the  island,  and  gnawed  at  the  vital  power  of  Spain 
like  a  gangrene.  At  home  the  most  important  problem  to 
the  leaders  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  a 
king.  Finally,  on  Nov.  16,  1870,  after  many  fruitless  ne- 
gotiations, Prince  Amadeus  of  Savoy  was  elected  king  by 
the  Cortes ;  and  on  Dec.  30  he  arrived  in  Spain.  The  same 
day  Gen.  Prim,  who  had  prepared  the  way  to  the  throne 
for  him,  died  from  the  wound  an  assassin  had  given  him 
three  days  before.  The  reign  of  Amadeus  was  not  success- 
ful, and  on  Feb.  11,  1873,  he  abdicated  and  left  the  country. 
By  his  withdrawal  all  bands  of  social  order-were  loosened, 
and  the  Carlist  insurrection,  which  still  raged  in  the 
northern  mountains,  spread  to  the  S.  On  July  15,  1873, 
Don  Carlos  himself  arrived  and  took  the  command.  To  sup- 
press this  insurrection,  which  was  supported  by  the  deposed 
Italian  princes  and  by  the  clerical  party  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria,  was  the  principal  task  of  Serrano's 
government,  but  fortune  seemed  to  declare  in  favor  of  the 
Carlists.  At  the  end  of  1874  a  change  took  place,  however. 
On  Dec.  29,  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  proclaimed  Prince  Al- 
fonso, son  of  Isabella,  king.  On  Jan.  9,  1875,  he  landed 
at  Barcelona  and  took  command  of  the  army.  His  first 
movements  against  the  Carlists  were  not  successful ;  he  was 
defeated  at  Lacar  Mar.  9, 1875.  Nevertheless,  he  gradually 
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Spain,  Wines  of.  See  WINE. 
Spalacopod'idiB  [from  Spnlncopm  —  Gr.  <riroAaf, 
"mole,"  and  iroi/i,  "foot" — one  of  the  genera],  a  family 
of  mammals  (order  Rodcntia,  sub-order  Simplicidentati) 
including  rat-like  and  porcupine-like  forms,  many  of  which 
have  spiny  hairs.  They  have  large  antcorbital  foramina, 
through  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the  uiasseter  muscle,  as 
well  as  infraorbital  nerve,  passes ;  there  arc  four  (or  three) 
molar  teeth  in  each  jaw  on  each  side,  and  their  crowns 
have  re-entering  folds  of  enamel  of  varying  extent;  the 
alveolar  portions  of  the  maxillary  lines  are  normally  de- 
veloped (having  no  connection  with  the  squamosals) ;  the 
clavicles  are  fully  developed;  the  fibula  ami  tibia  separate 
from  each  other;  the  claws  of  the  feet  curved  and  moder- 
ately acute  ;  the  hairs  are  generally  more  or  less  rigid,  and 
in  some  developed  as  true  spines.  This  family  is  distin- 
guished from  the  HystriciiUe  especially  by  the  complete 
development  of  the  clavicles.  It  is  manifested  under  a 
number  of  generic  types,  which  have  been  grouped  into 
four  sub-families,  diagnoscible  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  roots  to  the  molar  teeth  and  osteological  peculiarities. 
These  are  (1)  Spalacopodinse  or  Octodontinie,  (2)  Echimy- 
inse,  (3)  Cercolabinse,  and  (4)  Ctenodactylinae.  Of  the  21 
recognized  generic  forms,  17  are  peculiar  to  South  America 
and  4  (Ctenodactylinas,  Petrodromus,  and  Aulacodes)  to 
Africa.  The  typical  porcupines  of  America  (Errthizun, 
Cercolabea,  and  Cluetomy*)  constitute  the  sub-family  Cerco- 
labinaj.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Spala'to,  or  Spala'tro,  town  of  Austria,  province  of 
Dalmatia,  on  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  Adriatic,,  has 
a  good  harbor,  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  fruits,  wine,  and 
rosoglio,  besides  an  extensive  transit-trade  between  Italy 
and  Turkey.  It  is  situated  near  the  ancient  Saloiiff,  on 
the  site  of  the  famous  palace  of  Diocletian,  called  .sWmi.-i' 
Palntium,  or,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  S.  Palatium  ;  hence 
the  name  of  the  modern  town.  Of  the  magnificent  palace, 
which  covered  8  acres  of  ground  and  which  it  took  twelve 
years  to  build,  many  interesting  and  impressive  remains 
are  still  extant.  P.  15,784. 

Spalax.     See  MOLE-RAT. 

Spald'ing,  town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
Welland,  which  is  navigable  here  for-vessels  of  100  tons 
burden.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  ami 
wool.  P.  9664. 

Spalding,  county  of  W.  Georgia,  bounded  W.  by  Flint 
River,  and  traversed  by  Macon  and  Western  and  Savannah 
Griffin  and  Northern  Alabama  R.  Rs.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, the  soil  fertile.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  swine.  Cap.  Griffin.  Area,  1'JO 
sq.  m.  P.  10,205. 

Spalding  (BENEDICT  JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Marion  co., 
Ky.,  in  1810;  studied  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  at  Bards- 
town,  and  graduated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome  in  1837; 
was  ordained  priest;  in  1844  became  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
church  at  Bardstown;  in  1849  of  the  cathedral  church  in 
Louisville,  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  D.  at  Louis- 
ville Aug.  4,  1868. 

Spalding  (HENRY  II.),  b.  near  Prattshurg,  N.  Y..  in 
1804 ;  educated  at  Western  Reserve  College  and  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary;  went  in  1836  as  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  to  the  Nez  PercS  Indians  of  Oregon  (now 
Idaho) ;  was  there  associated  with  Dr.  AVhitman.  who  in 
Nov.,  1847,  was  murdered  with  his  family  at  Walla-Walla 
by  the  Indians;  translated  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Nez  Perc€  language ;  and  was  successful  in  the  conversion 
of  many  hundreds  of  Indians.  His  later  years  were  em- 
ployed under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions.  D.  at  Lapwai,  Id.,  Aug.  3,  1874. 

Spalding  (JOHN  FRANKLIN),  D.  D.,  b.  Aug.  25,  1S2S,  • 
in  Belgrade,  Kennebec  co..  Me. ;  graduated  at  the  North 
Yarmouth  Classical  Academy,  Me.,  in  1849,  at  IJowdoin 
College.  Me.,  in  1853,  and  at  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  in 
1857;  minister  of  St.  James's  church.  Oldtown,  Me.,  1S57- 
59  ;  was  rector  of  St.  George's  church,  Lee,  Mass.,  till  ISBfl, 
when  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Grace  church,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  for  one  year  ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church.  Erie, 
Pa.,  1862-74  ;  memberof  the  general  board  of  missions  from 
1865;  dean  of  the  Erie  convocation  Jan.,  1866;  member  of 
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the  general  convention  1868  and  1871 ;  elected  Oct.  24, 1873, 
by  the  House  of  Bishops  missionary  bishop  of  Colorado, 
with  jurisdiction  in  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico:  conse- 
crated bishop  De:;.  31,  1S73,  and  removed  to  Denver.  Col., 
in  Fell.,  1.S7I.  Published  in  1864  The  Tlimfnl,!  Mininti-//, 
and  in  1S7L'  Manual  «f  Prayers,  etc..  ami  author  of  various 
articles,  sermons,  pamphlets,  etc.  Bishop  Spalding  has  been 
for  many  years  prominently  connected  with  the  movement 
to  promote  lay  co-operation  and  women's  work  in  the 
Church,  deaconesses'  institutions,  and  sisterhoods.  Resi- 
dence, Denver,  Col. 

Spalding  (!,VMAN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  June 
5,  1775;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1798;  studied 
medicine,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  medical 
school  of  Dartmouth,  where  he  delivered  the  first  course  of 
lectures  on  chemistry  ;  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Portsmouth  in  1799;  in  1812  became  president  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Western  New  York  ; 
removed  to  New  York  City  in  1813;  planned  the  U.  S. 
Pkarmacopaia,  and  in  1820  was  one  of  the  committee  for 
its  publication  ;  was  a  skilful  anatomist,  and  member  of 
niimy  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  D.  ai 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31,  1821. 

Spalding  (.MAIITIN  JOHN),  D.D.,b.in  Marion  co.,  Ky. 
May  23, 1810;  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  1826,  and 
in  1S30  went  to  Rome  to  enter  the  college  of  the  Propa- 
ganda; returning  to  Kentucky,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1  Wf ;  appointed  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Bards- 
town,  ami  established  The  Catholic  Guardian,  with  which 
he  retained  his  connection  until  1858;  lectured  in  favor  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  his  lectures 
being  published  under  the  title  Evidences  of  Ctith<,l 'idii/ 
(1847;  4th  cd.  1866);  in  1848  appointed  coadjutor  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Louisville;  in  1850  became 
bishop  of  Louisville,  where  ho  erected  a  cathedral ;  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  all 
parishes;  set  up  a  colony  of  Trappist  monks  and  an  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  engaged  in  newspaper 
controversies.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  provincial  councils 
held  at  Cincinnati  in  1855, 1858,  and  1861  he  bore  a  prom- 
inent part.  In  1864  he  succeeded  Dr.  Kenrick  as  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore;  in  1866,  as  apostolic  delegate,  con- 
vened the  second  national  council  at  Baltimore,  and  drew 
up  the  acts  of  the  council  (Concilii  Plenarii  Baltimoren»i« 
II.  Ada  et  Decreta),  which  form  the  manual  of  American 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Vatican  Council  of  1870-71,  where  he  urged  an  im- 
mediate decision  on  the  subject  of  papal  infallibility,  but 
wished  it  to  be  indirect  and  implied,  rather  than  positive 
and  affirmative;  but  he,  with  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  from  America,  yielded  in  favor  of  a  positive  de- 
claration. His  principal  works  are — Early  Catholic  Mit- 
lioni  of  Keutucl.-y  (1844),  Hi*tory  of  the  Protettaut  Reform, 
atiou  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  written  in  opposition  to 
Merle  d'Aubigne'  (1860),  and  a  translation,  with  notes  and 
an  introduction,  of  Darras's  General  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  (1866).  D.  in  Baltimore  Feb.  7,  1872. 

Spalding  (SOLOMON),  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  1761 ;  was 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  1785;  became  a  Congregational  minister  in 
Connecticut  1787;  settled  in  Ohio  some  years  later,  and 
while  residing  at  Salem  in  that  State  about  1812  wrote  a 
novel  entitled  The  Manutcn'pt  Found,  suggested  by  the 
opening  of  an  Indian  mound.  It  is  claimed  that  this  fic- 
tion became  known  to  Sidney  Rigdon  at  Pittsburg  in  1814 
and  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the  Hook  of  Mormon.  D  at 
Amity,  Pa.,  in  1816. 

iRnoPaU!illg   (WILLIAM),   b.   at  Aberdeen,   Scotland,   in 
»;  educated  at  Marischal   College  in   that  city;    was 
tiled  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  1833;  was  professor  of 
c  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  1834-45,  and  of 
;ic  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  from  1845  until  his 
death    Nov.  16,  1859.     Author  of   Italy  n,,d  the   Italian 
Maud,  (3  vols.,    1841);   A    History  of  EnylM    Literature 
>-  .  an  admirable  work,  now  (1876)  in  its  10th  edition; 
An  Introduction  to  Logical  Science  (1857),  being  a  re- 
nt of  the  article  •'  Logic  "  contributed  by  him  to  the  8th 
the  Encyclopedia   liritannica,  for  which   work  he 
roong  others,  the  important  articles  on  Addison, 
.aeon    Demosthenes,   Tasso,  Sir  Walter  Scott,   Rhetoric 
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an,l  Slavery.     He  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Ediubnr,,!,  Stfirnt,  Wackwood;  Marine,  and  the  Pe,,n» 
»,,:,:,l,a    and  wrote  the  lives  of  poets,  novelists,  and 
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Spallanza'ni  (LAZARO),  b.  at  Scandiano,  duchy  of 
Modena,  Jan.  12,  1729;  studied  at  Reggio  and  Bologna, 
and  was  appointed  pnftwot  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
Greek  n Regg.o  in  1751.  linil  ;lt  Mo.Icna  in  1761.  At  the 
re-establishmcnt  of  the  University  of  Pavia  in  176S  he  be- 


came  professor  of  natural  science  ;  made  extensive  scien- 
tific travels  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Turkey.  Asia  .Minor.  Corfu,  and  Cyprus,  and  lectured  to 
very  large  audiences.  D.  at  Pavia  Feb.  12,  1799.  His 
numerous  writings  on  geology  and  zoology,  obtained  a 
wide  reputation,  and  were  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages.  His  polemics  against  Neodham,  whose  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation  among  the  Infusoria  he  con- 
tttted,  attracted  special  attention,  showing  by  a  series  of 
ingenious  experiments  that  iln-c  animals  originated  from 
germs  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  His  I'/.i./y,'  „//,.  //„,. 
.SV //,',.  ,  ,'„  „/,„„,  /H,rl;  ,l,:/l;  Apennini  (6  'vols.,  Pa\ia, 
1792)  was  also  much  appreciated. 

Span'dau,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Havel  and  the  Spree,  is  fortified, 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  cit- 
adel stands  on  an  island  in  the  Havel,  and  is  used  bv  the 
Prussian  government  as  a  prison  for  military  and  political 
criminals.  The  city,  which  is  very  old,  but  well  built,  has 
manufactures  of  stockings,  hosiery,  woollen  fabrics,  gun- 
powder, and  arms,  and  carries  on  a  large  transit-trade  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Hamburg.  P.  19,013. 

Spang'cnberg  (AUGUST  GOTTLIEB),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Klet- 
tenberg,  Germany,  July  15,  1704;  graduated  at  Jena  1726; 
became  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Halle  1731,  and 
assistant  superintendent  of  Francke's  orphan-house;  was 
dismissed  for  too  liberal  views  on  church  fellowship  1733; 
joined  the  Moravians;  became  assistant  to  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  at  Herrnhut;  visited  England  1734;  obtained  Inn. Is 
from  the  trustees  of  Georgia  for  a  Moravian  settlement  in 
that  colony;  landed  at  Savannah  with  nine  Moravian  set- 
tlers, the  first  who  located  in  America,  1735;  labored  as  a 
missionary  among  his  German  countrymen  in  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania  1735-39,  after  which  he  visited  Europe;  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  founded  at  London  1741  the  first 
regular  Moravian  society  in  England;  became  "general 
deacon,"  and  in  1744  bishop,  of  his  church;  proceeded  to 
Pennsylvania  the  same  year ;  repeatedly  visited  the  Oneida 
Indians;  made  another  visit  to  Europe  1749-51  ;  organized 
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a  Moravian  community  in  Western  North  Carolina  1752; 
was  elected  successor  of  Count  Zinzendorf  in  the  supreme 
council;  returned  finally  to  Europe  1762,  and  for  thirty 
years  was  the  leading  spiritual  guide  of  the  Moravians, 
becoming  in  1789  president  of  the  general  directory.  D 
at  Berthelsdorf.  Saxony,  Sept.  18,  1792.  Author  of  a  Life 
of  Ziitzendorf  (Z  vols.,  1772-75)  and  of  Idea  f'itlei  Fralrnm 
(1779),  the  authoritative  manual  of  Moravian  theology. 

Span'heim  (EZECHIEL),  b.  at  Geneva  Dec.  7,  1629; 
was  educated  at  Leyden  under  Salmasius  and  Heinsius, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Geneva  in 
1651,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  grand  council  in  the 
following  year.  Having  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  son 
of  the  elector  palatine,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour 
through  Italy,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  career;  repre- 
sented the  elector  of  Brandenburg  for  many  years  at  the 
court  of  Paris;  assisted  at  the  negotiation  of  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick,  and  was  sent  in  1702  as  Prussian  ambassador 
to  London,  where  he  d.  Nov.  7,  1710.  His  Dimrtationei 
de  Uin  et  Pnmtantia  Niimitmaltim  Antiquarian  (Rome,  1664) 
and  Orbit  Romania  (1704)  acquired  a  great  reputation. 
His  editions  of  Julimua  and  Callimachut  are  still  consid- 
ered valuable. 

Spaniard's  Bay,  a  large  fishing-town  on  the  N.  side 
of  Conception  Bay,  Harbor  Grace  district.  Newfoundland, 
.8  surrounded  by  high  hills  and  has  some  fine  views.  The 
nhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  Labrador  cod  fishery. 

r .  1182* 

Spanish  Armada.    See  ARMADA,  THE  SPANISH. 

Spanish  Fly.    See  CANTHARIS. 

Spanish  Grass.    See  ESPARTO. 

Span'ish  Language  and  Literature.     The  pre- 

•ailing  opinion  as  to  the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  Spain 
s  that  they  were  Iberians,  now  known  as  Basques,  a  race  of 
Jgro-Tartarian  origin,  and  coming  from  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  They  have  left  few  distinct  traces 
of  their  language  in  modern  Spanish.  After  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  these  Iberians  were  conquered  by  invading 
Celts,  who,  united  with  their  new  subjects,  became  known 
as  Celt-Iberians,  when  Spain  first  appears  in  the  annals  of 
history.  The  Phoenicians,  who  came  by  sea  from  their 
powerful  colony  of  Carthage  in  Africa  in  search  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  Spain,  which  made  it  the  Eldorado 
of  the  ancient  world,  founded  Carthagena,  and  probably 
Cadiz,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Before  they  could 
obtain,  however,  possession  of  the  whole  country,  the  Ro- 
mans, moved  by  jealousy,  interfered  with  their  progress, 
and  by  the  victories  gained  in  the  Second  Punic  war  drove 
them  for  ever  from  Europe.  The  traces  left  by  the  Phoeni- 
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cians  in  the  population  and  language  of  Spam  are  few  and 
of  <li-ht  importance.  The  mHgbtamd  policy  of  the  new 
conquerors  soon  established  peace  and  produced  a  hearty 
union  between  the  two  races,  and  the  S.  of  Spam  became 
another  Italy.  Thus,  Latin  became  the  language  o 
fau.red  province,  and  the  first  Roman  consul,  as  well  as 
the  first  emperor  of  foreign  origin,  "'as  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
l.itin  writers  of  eminence  claimed  Spain  as  their  native 
land,  and  Lucan  and  .Martial.  OolOBKuU  and  the  two  ben- 
eca<  with  a  host  of  others,  bore  evidence  of  the  far-famed 
culture  of  Spain.  The  influence  and  popularity  of  Latin 
derived  new  strength  from  the  use  of  it  by  Christianity, 
which  became  in  the  days  of  Constantino  the  acknowledged 
religion  of  large  parts  of  the  country.  This  Latin  was, 
however,  not  cUuie  Latin,  but  the  termn  rnitimt,  the 
speech  of  the  people,  sadly  corrupted  by  ignorance  and 
admixture  .if  foreiiin  el. 'incuts.  For  in  the  mean  time  a 
new  raec  of  northern  barbarians  had  begun  to  invade 
Spain  alter  having  overrun  every  part  and  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  first  tribes  of  this  German  race  that 
rushed  over  the  Pyrenees,  the  Franks,  Vandals,  Alani,  and 
Suovi.  passed  swiftly  into  Africa,  leaving  bloody  traces 
behind  them.  The  Goths,  who  succeeded  them,  had  fortu- 
nately been  not  only  converted  to  Christianity,  but  more 
or  les's  civilize.)  in  Italy,  before  they  reached  Spain,  and  as 
Visigoths  established  a  beneficent  reign  in  their  new  con- 
quest. Their  noble  code  of  laws  survived  their  memory, 
but  their  language,  a  barbarous  idiom,  readily  succumbed 
to  the  greater  power  and  higher  culture  of  the  Latin  as  far 
as  words  were  concerned.  They  played,  however,  sad 
havoc  with  the  beautiful  though  complicated  system  of 
Latin  inflections,  and  thoroughly  changed  the  general 
structure  of  that  language.  Of  comparatively  trifling  ef- 
fect, as  far  as  the  language  was  concerned,  was  the  other- 
wise formidable  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  who  made  their  first 
descent  from  Africa  in  711,  and,  with  their  usual  marvel- 
lous celerity,  in  three  years  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain, 
save  only  the  mountainous  N.  W.,  where  a  large  body  of 
Christians  found  a  safe  asylum.  During  their  long  occu- 
pancy of  Spain  they  maintained  numerous  schools  and  li- 
braries, which  were  frequented  by  Spaniards  and  Arabs,  by 
Mohammedans  and  Christians,  alike.  Arabic  became  the 
language  of  the  majority  of  Spaniards ;  even  the  Scrip- 
tures had  to  be  translated  into  it,  and  records  and  literary 
works  were  written  in  Arabic.  Thus,  when,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  of  nearly  eight  centuries,  the  Christian  Spaniards 
recovered  possession  of  their  native  land,  and  the  Goth- 
icised  and  corrupted  Latin  became  once  more  the  national 
language,  a  considerable  infusion  of  Arabic  remained  and 
gave  to  modern  Spanish  those  Oriental  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  most  pointedly  from  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages. 

As  the  province  of  Castile  was  not  only  one  of  the  oldest 
but  also  the  most  powerful  portion  of  the  newly-restored 
kingdom,  to  which  it  gave  its  rulers,  the  new  language  be- 
came generally  known  as  the  Cantilian.  The  oldest  docu- 
ment written  in  this  language  which  still  exists  is  a  con- 
firmation of  privileges  by  Alfonso  III.  in  the  year  1155, 
and  from  that  date  Spanish  begins  its  existence  as  an  in- 
dependent national  language.  The  bulk  of  words  is  Latin, 
to  which  Arabic,  German,  and  Basque  make  small  contri- 
butions, while  Gothic  constructions  abound  largely.  By 
order  of  Alfonso  X.  (d.  1282)  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
it  from  the  Vulgate,  and  at  the  same  time  Spanish  was 
made  the  language  of  all  law  proceedings  and  legal  eon- 
tracts. 

Spanish  is  spoken  now  not  only  in  Spain,  but  also  in 
certain  portions  of  Africa,  in  Central  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies,  in  South  America,  except  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  shares  with 
Italian  its  melodiousness  and  richness  of  vowels,  but  sur- 
passes it  in  vigor  and  dignity  :  as  clear  and  precise  as 
French,  it  possesses  greater  elasticity  and  superior  fitness 
for  poetry,  and  avoids  the  sibilants  and  nasal  sounds  of  the 
Portuguese,  without  losing  its  soft  and  liquid  notes.  Of 
former  dialects  only  the  Galician  (closely  related  to  Portu- 
guese) and  the  Catalan  survive.  Lebrija  (1492)  was  the 
first  to  treat  Spanish  grammatically;  the  dictionary  and 
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has  not  yet  been  written  ;  the  material  for  such  a  work  is 
found  in  Diez  (Kanuniuelu  Spracheti).  Cabrera  wrote 
1837)  an  etymological  dictionary,  and  Hernan  Caballero 
in  his  Ifomaulalmra  yeoyrajica  de  EnpaXa  furnished  valu- 
able contributions  to  Spanish  etymology. 

The  literature  of  Spain,  as  a  national  literature,  begins 

only  with  the  twelfth  century,  when   the  Limousin  and 

Aragoncse  dialects  had  become  extinct,  and  Castilian  rose 

to  the  dignity  of  a  national  language.     As  in  the  history 

ations,  here  also,  poetry  and,  of  all  its  branches 


epic  poetry,  produced  first  permanent  fruit.  Amid  storm 
and  strife  the  Christian  Spaniards  gave  utterance  to  the 
fierce  energy  and  the  matchless  heroism  which  animated 
them  in  their  long-continued  struggle  against  their 
national  enemies,  the  Moors.  The  people  of  Roman  and 
of  Gothic  blood  alike  made  common  cause  against  the  in- 
vader, and  in  their  common  language  loved  to  sing  the 
praise  and  glory  of  their  heroes  and  heroic  deeds.  Natu- 
rally fond  of  song,  they  learned  from  the  Arabs  to  form 
riddles  and  romances,  largely  tinctured  with  rich  Oriental 
imagery  and  passionate  eloquence.  From  their  neighbors, 
the  Provencals,  they  acquired  poetic  skill  through  trova- 
dores  and  yoglares,  and  thus  playful  songs  and  national 
romances  became  the  representatives  of  the  true  national 
literature  of  Spain.  Adventures  of  love  and  achievements 
in  war  being  the  great  topics  of  the  day,  and  most  of 
the  poets  being  warriors  themselves,  these  romances  natu- 
rally sing  mostly  of  love  and  war.  The  form  varied, 
although  they  were  generally  written  in  rcilnnililliix,  con- 
sisting of  stanzas  or  couplets,  each  line  containing  four 
trochees.  Rhymes  occurred  only  in  nongs  fashioned  after 
Arabic  models,  and  were  then  employed  quite  irregularly. 
Other  romances,  known  as  vrnos  rle  nrte  m«yur,  consisted 
of  dactylic  stanzas  of  eleven  to  fourteen  syllables.  Alex- 
andrine verses  and  sonnets  were  mainly  used  by  monks  in 
their  poems,  and  never  became  popular  because  they  could 
not  so  easily  be  sung.  (Authorities:  L.  I.  Velasquez, 
Origiar.il  de  la  poeiia  Vattellann  (Malaga,  1754);  M.  Sar- 
miento,  Meitwria  para  fa  historia  tie  In  poevin  y  poetas 
E»pfi7t<>1c*  ;  Martinez  do  la  Rosa,  Kobrc  In  poenia  epica 
Evpftftufa  ;  E.  de  Ochoa,  TPHOI-O  de  to*  poenins  Enpniloles 
(Paris,  1840).)  The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  of 
these  works  is  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,  composed  about  the 
year  1200.  Its  subject  is  the  life  of  a  great  Christian 
knight,  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz,  who  bore  the  Arabic  name  of 
Cid  (Scid  =  "Lord"),  bestowed  upon  him  by  five  Moorish 
kings  whom  he  had  conquered,  and  was  generally  known 
as  El  Cid  Cnmpr.minr,  "the  lord  champion  of  Spain."  His 
personal  adventures  form  part  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  Christian  Spaniards  and  the  Mohammedan  Moors,  and 
the  poem  hence  has  a  national  character  throughout.  Al- 
though the  great  hero  died  as  early  as  109!)  in  Valencia,  no 
portion  of  the  poem  is  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  It 
has  existed  only  since  1207,  when  Per  Abbat  copied  it  in  its 
present  form.  Inartistic  in  many  respects,  it  is  invaluable 
as  a  contemporary  exhibition  of  Spanish  character;  at 
times  it  rises  to  Homeric  simplicity,  and  is  always  full  of 
life  and  interest.  Every  line  breathes  the  true  Castilian 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  king  and  country,  as  well  as  to  the  (!nd 
of  the  Christian,  and  for  centuries  the  poem  has  held  its 
own  as  unsurpassed  in  originality  and  intrinsic  beauty. 
(Authorities:  Sanchez,  T'oesinn  Ctatellanat  (Madrid,  1729) ; 
Southey,  Chronicle  of  the  Cid.) 

For  a  time  the  poems  of  the  people  remained  anonymous, 
but  already  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  meet  with  a  well 
known  author,  Gonzalo  de  Bercea  (1220-60),  who  has  left 
us  a  number  of  rhymed  legends.  A  royal  author,  Alfonso 
X.,  surnamed  THE  WISE  (1221-84),  was  a  true  poet  and  a 
profound  scholar,  although  a  poor  king.  Of  his  poems  but 
few  survive,  but  his  fame  rests  mainly  on  the  great  code  of 
laws  to  which  his  labors  gave  the  general  character  and 
finish.  He  himself  called  it  El  Setmario,  but  history  re- 
cords it  as  Las  Siete  Partidas,  from  the  seven  parts  of  which 
it  consists.  This  code,  the  greatest  legislative  work  of  its 
age,  has  been  uniformly  respected  as  the  common  law  of 
Spain  and  the  basis  of  all  Spanish  jurisprudence.  Being 
thus  the  law  of  the  colonies  also,  it  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  American  law  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
andFlorida.  (LasSiete  /'arfiV«*,Academia  Espafiola( Mad- 
rid, 1807) — The  Laws  of  the  Siete  i'lirtidan,  which  are  still 
in  force  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  (New  Orleans,  1820),  by 
M.  Lislet  and  II.  Carleton.)  Of  subsequent  poets  few  rose 
to  distinction.  Juan  Lorenzo  Segura  wrote  toward  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  a  long  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  Juan  Ruiz,  known  as  the  archpriest  of  Hita  (d.  1351), 
has  left  us  poems  in  the  style  of  Pctronius,  rather  free  in 
tone,  but  full  of  life  and  humor.  His  language  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  this  and  his  poetic 
genius  and  satirical  temper  have  procured  him  the  name 
of  the  Spanish  Chaucer. 

In  the  mean  time,  lyric  poetry  had  brought  fortli  its  first 
fruits  under  the  protection  of  "King  John  II.  of  Castile. 
A  courtly  school  of  poets,  following  the  example  of  the 
troubadours  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  France,  sprang 
up  under  that  chivalric  monarch  and  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  lyric  poems.  Divided  into  stanzas  (cancione*),  they 
bore,  like  every  product  of  the  Spanish  Muse,  the  impress 
of  a  strongly-marked  nationality  in  form  and  treatment. 
Hence,  the  almost  painful  uniformity  of  these  poems  and 
the  narrow  circle  of  ideas  which  they  display.  A  collection 
of  such  canciones  was  made  by  Baena,  secretary  to  John 
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II.,  but  the  Caticioiitro  General  by  Fcrrando  (le  Castilla 
(Valencia,  1511)  is  far  more  complete,  uml  an  invaluable 
storehouse  of  such  SOTI^S.  Cultivated  almost  exclusively  by 
courtiers  and  knights,  the  i-nm:i»n>n  appealed  only  to  certain 
classes  of  society;  hence  the  popularity  of  the  far  more 
national  ballads  and  songs,  which  kept  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  Spain  alive  among  the  people  at  large. 
These  romances,  written  by  unknown  authors,  sang  of  the 
great  deeds  of  chivalry  performed  by  the  paladins  of  Charle- 
magne or  the  ('id  and  his  followers.  Among  the  older 
poems  a  few  treat  of  early  myths,  while  the  later  com- 
positions are  gradually  verging  into  purely  lyrical  songs. 
(Tttoruilf.  Inn  Knmnwtron  y  <!<ui:-inner<>«  K*i>nit<ilei,\ioT  K. 
do  Ouhua  (ISIS,  Paris).)  These  romances  are  by  fur  the 
most  attractive  works  produced  by  the  genius  of  the  Span- 
ish people :  they  are  extremely  popular  at  home  and  greatly 
admired  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  Spanish  poetry  was  not  allowed  long  to 
remain  independent  of  foreign  influence.  While  Spain  be- 
came under  Charles  V.  tho  most  powerful  empire  of  the 
world,  and  its  literature  kept  pace  with  its  political  prog- 
re-s,  the  conquest  of  Naples  (1.104)  brought  it  in  contact 
with  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the  most  advanced  in 
Europe ;  and  this  influence  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  its 
culture.  Italian  authors  like  Dante  and  Petrarch  became 
the  models  which  Spanish  poets  tried  to  imitate,  and  Italian 
forms  and  measures  were  closely  copied.  Juan  Boscan  do 
Almogaver  (d.  1543),  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Alba 
to  Italy,  had  there  learnt  to  admire  Italian  poetry,  and 
after  having  in  his  youth  written  Ooplat  EnjinHoInt,  now 
tried  his  hand  at  tho  first  sonnets  in  Castilian.  His  suc- 
cess, great  as  it  was,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  his  friend, 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (d.  1536),  whose  genius  excelled  espe- 
cially in  pastoral  poems.  Their  gentleness  and  winning 
melancholy  are  peculiarly  striking  when  contrasted  with 
the  life  led  by  the  author,  a  brave  but  ruthless  soldier.  The 
most  brilliant  among  these  successful  imitators  of  Italian 
masters  was,  however,  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  (d.  1595), 
whose  eminent  services  asasoldier  and  a  statesman  left  him 
still  leisure  to  write  sonnets  and  epistles  after  foreign  mod- 
els, and  retlouillllat  and  quiiililliu  in  the  ancient  form  of 
old  Castilian  verse.  His  Carlai,  the  first  epistles  in 
Spanish,  prove  him  a  worthy  imitator  of  Horace.  The 
admiration  with  which  these  works  were  received  by 
tho  whole  nation  led  to  still  greater  efforts  in  the  same 
direction,  resulting  finally  in  a  happy  combination  of  the 
high  art  of  Italian  poets  with  the  attractive  peculiarities 
of  Spanish  genius.  This  explains  the  brilliant  success  of 
the  two  greatest  lyric  poets  that  Spain  has  produced — 
Fernando  do  Herrera  (d.  1575)  and  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  (d. 
1591 ).  The  former  earned  by  his  eanciones,  and  especially 
by  his  odes — the  first  classic  odes  of  modern  Europe — the 
title  of  "  the  divine ;"  the  latter,  as  famous  in  prose  as  in 
poetry,  gave  himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  mystic  med- 
itation, and  is  hence  better  known  at  home  than  abroad. 
He  deserves  special  praise,  however,  for  the  rare  vigor  and 
classical  purity  with  which  he  uses  the  old  Castilian  mea- 
sures in  contrast  with  tho  prevailing  partiality  for  Italian 
forms.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this  Italian  school  that 
even  in  Portugal,  then  already  an  independent  kingdom, 
distinguished  poets  like  Saa  de  Miranda  (d.  1558)  and  Jorge 
de  Montemayor  (d.  1506)  wrote  idyls  and  pastoral  novels, 
not  in  Portuguese,  but  in  Castilian.  Nor  were  imitators 
and  followers  wanting  in  Spain,  though  their  success  was 
but  moderate.  An  Acuna  (especially  known  as  a  transla- 
tor) and  a  Gil  Polo  became  more  generally  popular  among 
the  host  of  minor  poets,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to 
counteract  foreign  influence  and  to  bring  back  the  old 
Spanish  simplicity  and  national  feelings.  The  leader  of 
this  party  was  Castillejo  (d.  1580?),  whose  love-songs  are 
masterpieces.  The  two  brothers  Argensola  (Bernardo,  d. 
1565;  Bartolomeo,  d.  1566)  endeavored  to  imitate  Horace 
directly,  without  following  the  example  set  by  Italian  wri- 
ters) while  Vi. 'cute  de  Espinel  (d.  1634)  excelled  in  can- 
cioncs  and  elegies.  To  assist  in  restoring  the  ancient  clas- 
sics to  their  full  authority,  Villegas  composed  his  Eroticat 
after  the  model  of  Anacreon,  and  Jaureguy  (d.  1640)  trans- 
lated Lucan's  1'harmlia. 

The  gradual  decline  of  poetry  in  the  next  century  was 
aided  by  the  division  of  poets  into  two  schools — the  Con- 
ccptistas,  who  resorted  to  metaphors  and  puns  after  the 
manner  of  Italian  cnncetti,  and  the  Cultos  or  Cultoristos, 
whose  endeavor  to  show  a  peculiarly  high  culture  in  form 
and  thought  led  them  into  exaggeration  and  pedantry. 
The  illustrious  dramatist  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  some  of  the 
best  romances  and  sonnets  that  were  produced  during  the 
reign  of  these  two  schools,  but  he  also  abandoned  the  good 
old  classic  models,  and  his  easy  versification  led  him  to 


hyperbole,  and  affected  beyond  endurance.  The  most  ef- 
ficient resistance  to  this  false  taste  was  made  by  Fram  i.-cn 
de  Qucvedo  y  Villein  s  »  ho-»>  burlesque  sonnets  and  satires 
fairly  entitle  him  to  be  called  tho  Spanish  Voltaire.  In  all 
hi-  works — his  mil-fins,  clever  visions,  his  biiyli-i,  songs  to 
accompany  dances,  and  \\'\^  jnt'nrnn,  gypsy  songs — he  slum-- 
a  decided  improvement  on  his  predecessors. 

The  popular  desire  to  preserve  the  treasures  of  olden 
times  led  to  numerous  efforts  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  to  collect,  complete,  and  publish  the  earlier 
romances.  The  writers  of  thoso  days  endeavored  either  to 
imitate  the  ancient  poems,  or,  when  such  efforts  proved 
futile,  to  regenerate  poetry  by  imitating  the  works  of  the 
classic  French  writers,  who  were  now  in  the  ascendant. 
The  new  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  ( 1 711 1 )  favored  this  tcnd- 
enc-y,  and  the  brilliant  talents  of  Ignacio  de  Luzan  (1737) 
succeeded  in  applying  the  rules  of  French  critics  to  Spanish 
literature.  The  fact  that  his  own  poems,  though  extremely 
brilliant,  lacked  all  poetic  fire,  assisted  his  opponents,  the 
advocates  of  a  national  literature,  in  counteracting  his  in- 
fluence. Their  leader,  Garcia  de  la  Huerta  (d.  1787),  re- 
ceived immense  applause  for  his  poems  written  in  the  old 
Spanish  form,  but  a  number  of  men  who  in  Salamanca 
formed  a  school  characterized  by  moderation,  and  by  en- 
deavoring to  unite  the  merits  of  older  works  with  the  de- 
mands of  more  recent  days,  soon  obtained  the  supremacy. 
Although  the  French  and  the  national  party  continued  to 
contend  for  supremacy,  the  new  school  obtained  great 
triumphs  through  men  like  Moratin  (d.  1780),  Cudalso  (d. 
1782),  and  Iriarte  (d.  1791),  whose  Fatties  are  a  classic 
work  in  Spain;  while  Melendez  Valdez  (d.  1807)  surpassed 
all  recent  poets,  and  still  enjoys  universal  admiration.  A 
highly-gifted  man  of  genius,  he  revived  the  national  en- 
thusiasm, and  proved  that  poets  might  remain  true  patriots 
in  sentiment  and  yet  profit  by  the  example  of  the  classic 
models  of  other  nations.  For  some  years  Spanish  writers 
followed  in  his  footsteps,  trying  to  learn  from  the  great 
poets  of  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  their  efforts  became 
even  more  zealous  when  Spain  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  the  foreign  usurper  and  once  more  could  think  and 
write  as  an  independent  nation.  The  liberal  and  patriotic 
movements  of  the  years  following  Napoleon's  downfall 
served  to  revive  the  national  spirit  and  to  give  to  literature 
a  more  patriotic  character.  These  influences  infused  new 
life  into  Spanish  poetry,  and  the  number  of  modern  poets 
is  very  great,  although  but  few  of  them  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence. This  comparative  failure  is  especially  due  to  the 
cruel  political  persecutions  to  which  almost  every  man  of 
genius  was  subjected.  Thus,  Martinez  de  la  Roia,  Angel 
de  Rivas,  Galiano,  and  Torreno,  all  men  of  undoubted 
genius,  were  either  banished  or  driven  in  early  youth  from 
literary  pursuits.  The  greater  their  attachment  to  their 
native  land,  the  surer,  it  seems,  was  their  martyrdom.  The 
younger  Moratin  (d.  1828),  whose  ballads  were  national  in 
tone,  though  highly  finished  in  form, died  an  exile  in  want  and 
poverty  (Obrai  de  L.  F.  Moratin,  1830,  Madrid);  Gallego, 
Mora,  Mauri.  Xerica,  and  Japia,  all  suffered  persecution. 
Among  recent  poets  of  this  class,  Santos  Lopez  Pelegrin, 
known  as  "  Abenamar"  (Poeniat,  Madrid,  1841),  Campo- 
anor  (Poesiae,  Madrid,  1840),  and  a  lady,  Gertrudis  Gomez 
de  Avellaneda  (Poesius,  Madrid,  1842),  may  be  mentioned 
as  worthy  of  praise. 

Epic  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  the  early  romances, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  in  Spain  before  the  days 
of  Charles  V.  A  nation  possessed  of  such  a  vast  treasure 
of  popular  ballads  was  not  likely  to  encourage  individual 
efforts,  and  the  republication  of  the  old  national  songs  in 
the  romancero  made  the  competition  still  more  difficult. 
Hence,  the  small  success  obtained  by  poets  like  Balbuena 
(d.  1627),  whose  residence  in  Mexico  and  Jamaica  led  him 
to  publish  his  Sig/o  de  Om  (1608,  Madrid),  and  Cueva  (d. 
1608)  in  his  Jiflica  gives  us  little  more  than  versified  his- 
tory. The  Crittiailn  of  Father  Hojeda  (d.  1611)  shows 
some  progress,  but  the  first  epic  poem  of  real  merit  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Araucfina  by  Alonzo  do  Ercilla  y  Zuniga 
(d.  1598).  This  remarkable  work  contains  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  a  military  expedition  sent  out  against  the  Arau- 
cans,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  in  which  the 
author  took  part.  Its  beautiful  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  and  the  eloquent  speeches  which  are  plentifully  in- 
serted command  admiration,  and  elicited  praise  even  from 
Voltaire,  who  first  called  attention  to  tho  strange  work. 
The  American  continent  produced  two  epic  poems  of  some 
merit:  one  on  Cortes  by  Antonio  de  Saavedra  Guzman 
(Madrid,  1599),  and  the  other  on  the  conquest  of  Peru  by 
the  Pizarros,  by  Barnuevo  (Lima,  1732).  The  elder  Moratin 
published  in  1765  an  Epic  Canto  on  the  destruction  of  his 
ships  by  Cortes,  the  noblest  poem  of  its  class  produced  in 
Spain  during  that  century.  The  Conquest  of  Minorca,  by 
Meras  (Madrid,  1797),  .is  a  feeble  imitation  of  Moratin's 
work,  and  a  poem  by  Melendez,  The  Fall  of  Lucifer  (Mad- 
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rid.  17S4),  is  n  complete  failure  to  copy  Milton.  The  his- 
torian MuHoz  was  e.|iiallv  UMMOMAd  in  his  Mejim  Con- 
mirtada  (Madrid,  17S»:!>,  although  the  ffOfk  is  not  without 
merit  ;  and  since'  that  time  no  effort  has  been  made  to  re- 
\i\i'  this  branch  of  poetry  in  Spain. 

Hi  lactic  poetry  has  occasionally  been  a  special  favorite 
with  !!»•  8p»niard§,  from  the  time  when  Pedro  Lopez  de 
Ayala  .1. 1  IH7  i  wrote  his  famous  llnnn,!,,  ,!,•  Paiafio  (•'  Court 
Uhvim'- "i--a   work  containing  much   statesmanship  and 
profound  learning — '"  "lir  """  ''a-v-    '^'"'  I'"'1'1'  Santob  Id. 
.  MMdto  King  1'ctcr  the  Cruel  many  wise  counsels 
in  a  curious  poem  written  in  excellent />,/., m<;V/[i», and  brcath- 
inir  a  true  p...'tii-al  spirit.     Of  unknown  date  and  anthor- 
lUBil  tho  li,i«:'i  li'iu-rnl.  or  "  1  lance  of  Death."  a  striking 
and  picturi-.|in'  poem  on  tho   well-known  subject  of  the 
,la to  whi''h  all  men  of  all  conditions  are  finally  sum- 
moned.    The  axe  of  Charles  V.  produced,  in  this  branch 
also,  works  of  considerable  merit — Boscan's  poem  on  his 
.mil  c. mi  crsi. in,  another  by  Castilla  on  The  Virtues,  and 
one  b\  .Moii'l.'/.a  on  -1   lltippy  Li/<-  are  among  the  best. 
They  \\crc,  h  >\vcver,  surpassed  by  Francisco  de  Guzman's 
i.")80)  larger  poems,  and  especially  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva 
.1.  Hill-;)  in  his  fjtmflar  !'•„•!:, •,,,  the  oldest  original  effort 
at  an  art  of  poetry  writti'ii  iii  Spanish.     Religious  and  de- 
scriptive poems  of  this  kind  abound,  but   on  the  whole 
•  li'lactic  poetry  has  not  been  successfully  cultivated  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Far  more  brilliant  are  the  annals  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
which  seems  to  have  very  promptly  appeared  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  classical  drama,  banished  by  tho 
Arabs.  But,  although  Alfonso  X.  had  already  issued  edicts 
against  certain  abuses  connected  with  farces  performed  in 
public,  no  trace  of  dramatic  writing  is  found  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  the  drama  ap- 
pears already  under  its  double  aspect — religious,  as  pa- 
tronized by  the  Church  and  addressing  itself  to  tho  fer- 
vent religious  zeal  of  the  people;  and  humorous,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  juylares,  from  France,  and  overflowing  with 
more  or  less  coarse  buffoonery.  A  number  of  anonymous 
dramatic  works,  such  as  Miitno  Itevttlyo  (1472)  and  the 
('•  li'ttinu  (1480),  in  prose,  were  followed  at  last  by  the  first 
Spanish  dramas  that  were  published.  They  were  written 
by  Juan  de  la  Encina  (d.  1534),  and,  although  religious  in 
their  general  character,  were  acted  by  secular  persons. 
Thus,  in  the  same  year  in  which  America  was  discovered 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  Spanish  secular  drama. 
Oil  Vicente  (d.  1536)  followed  Encina's  example  in  Portu- 
gal, and  endowed  that  country  with  the  best  dramatic 
works  produced  in  Portuguese  literature,  though  they 
were  written  in  Spanish.  The  first  comedias,  so  called,  bore 
strongly  the  marks  of  Italian  influence,  having  been  pro- 
duced by  Naharro  (d.  1517),  who  had  long  lived  in  Home 
at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  He  divided  them  not  into  acts,  but 
ittto  jornadas  ("days"),  as  is  still  done  in  Spain,  and  he 
introduced  also  the  gracioso  ("fool"),  who  has  ever  since 
remained  a  prominent  personage  in  Spanish  comedies. 
Xaharro's  verse  shows  not  rarely  high  artistic  finish;  the 
humor  of  his  plays  is  often  broad,  but  always  original,  and  I 
the  interest  is  well  kept  up.  Hence,  his  plays  were  acted 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  and  soon  became  highly  pop- 
ular. 

The  true  national  drama  of  Spain  begins,  however,  only 
nth  tho  age  of  Charles  V.,  after  an  interval  during  which 
the  representation  of  dramas  was  forbidden  by  the  In- 
quisition.    Only  strictly   religious  plays  (mysteries)  were 
allowed.     Strangely  enough,  it  was  a  mechanic  of  Seville 
Lope  do  Rueda  (d.  1567),  who  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  an 
actor  re-established  the  popular  drama.     His  plays  were 
performed  in  a  rude  structure  on  public  squares,  whenever 
an  audience  could  be  collected,  but  they  proved  extremely 
attractive,  and  evidently  had  struck  the  popular  vein    His 
example  was  promptly  followed  by  others.     Thus,  Juan  de 
ueva  (d.  1608)  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  many  of  which 
are  on  national  subjects  and  of  great  interest.     Cristfival 
do  \  irues  (d.  1609),  a  friend  of  the  great  Lope  de  Ve»a 
itcmpted  to  imitate  the  ancient  Greek  masters  in  form  and 
in  spirit,  and  obtained  a  fair  success.     Three  tragedies  by 
Lupercio  do  Argensola  (d.   1603)  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion, but  failed  to  make  a  permanent  impression.  Bv  these 
authors,  however,  the  way  was  opened  to  a  dramatic'litera- 
i  founded  on  the  national  character  and  manners     Cer 
vantes,  unsurpassed  in  another  department  of  literature 
wrote    several    dramatic    works,    which,    however,    were 
Hipsed  by  the  greater  achievements  of  the  two  great  mas- 
iRr<%      ?S,  jTanUh  drama— Lope  de  Vega   Carpio   (d. 
•••>    and  Caideron  de  la  Barea  (d.  1687).     The  former  o\- 
ed  in   fertility,  originality  of  conception,  and  nrompt- 
>f  execution   100  dramas  having  been  conceived  and 
>  in  twenty-four  hours.     His  works  comprise  all  the 
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saints  and  glorifications  of  the  sacraments),  and  comedias 
hnmaiias,  which  were  called  lieroicas  when  they  related  to 
history,  and  tie  CII/M  ij  espaila  ("  sword  and  cloak")  when 
the  subject  was  intrigue.  Moreover,  almost  all  his  plays 
(over  2000)  have  loan  (prologues),  emrcmetes  (interludes), 
or  saynetes  (ballets),  interspersed.  His  rival,  Calderon,  was 
fully  his  equal  in  the  number  and  value  of  his  works,  and 
his  aiitia  especially  exhibit  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Span- 
ish religious  zeal.  These  brilliant  examples  were  followed 
by  numerous  imitators,  and  even  after  the  decline  of  Span- 
ish poetry  dramatic  writers  flourished  down  to  our  day. 
Candamo  (d.  1709),  Canizares  (d.  1750),  and  Zainora  (d. 
1722)  are  still  favorites,  the  latter  especially,  through  his 
Dun  J.unn,  for  which  Mozart  wrote  the  music. 

Spanish  prose  began  early,  Juan  Manuel,  duke  of  Pena- 
ficl  (d.  1362),  having  written  in  his  El  Comic  Lucannr 
the  first  moral  tales.  Romantic  novels  abounded  from  the 
beginning,  among  which  the  Amndis  tie  Gaiiln,  perhaps  by 
a  Portuguese,  Vasco  Lobeim  (d.  1403),  was  most  popular, 
I  being  frequently  republished  down  to  the  time  of  Charles 
i  V.  (Los  ^  libros  del '"".'/  tjffrxado  Cab.  Amadis  de  Gaiila, 
Salamanca,  1519).  This  was  followed  by  a  host  of  imita- 
tions, which  grew  weaker  and  weaker  till  works  of  this 
kind  became  a  laughing-stock  and  a  grievance.  This  led 
Miguel  Cervantes  de  Sanvcdra  (d.  1026),  of  all  Spanish 
authors  best  known  abroad,  to  write  his  immortal  Dun 
Qiiijnle,  a  parody,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  model  of 
Spanish  prose.  His  Sorrlas  Ejemplures  ("model  novels  ") 
showed  the  remedy,  and  gave  new  vigor  and  great  popu- 
larity to  this  branch  of  literature.  Montalvan  and  Car- 
avajal  wrote  similar  novels  (Paris,  1646);  Montemayor 
(1554)  added  the  pastoral  novel ;  and  Ilurtado  de  Mendoza 
(d.  1575),  a  soldier  and  n  diplomat,  invented  the  yimto 
piraraieo,  comic  novels  with  heroes  taken  from  low  life. 
His  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  the  standard  work  of  this  kind, 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  graphic  sketches  of  the  lower 
classes,  among  which  Mateo  Aleman's  (d.  1609)  Gnzman  de 
A/farache  stands  prominent.  Quevedo's  Gran  Tticaft»  and 
Espinel's  Marcos  Obrenini  are  masterpieces  of  the  kind; 
the  Limping  Devil  of  Vclcz  de  Guevara  (d.  1646)  furnished 
the  material  for  Le  Sage's  Dinble  Boitcnx. 

It  was  much  later  when  historical  writings  were  devel- 
oped, the  Spaniards  preferring  their  romances  and  ballads 
to  prose-writings.  In  1590,  however,  Perez  de  Hita  pub- 
lished his  famous  History  of  the  Ciril  Worn  of  Grnnana, 
which  still  holds  its  place  by  the  side  of  Mendoza's  }V»r 
of  Granada,  and  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's  (d.  1620)  His- 
tnry  of  the  Ineas  of  Peru.  In  more  recent  times  this 
branch  of  literature  has  become  the  most  fertile,  thanks  to 
tho  tendency  of  Spaniards  to  turn  from  the  sadness  of 
their  present  condition  to  the  glory  of  former  days.  Among 
modern  writers,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (1839),  Escosura, 
Serafin  Calderon,  and  a  lady,  Gertrudis  de  Avellaneda, 
stand  prominent.  Even  the  social  novel  gives  more  or 
less  attentinn  to  historical  descriptions,  and  the  Ger- 
man lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Fernan  Ca- 
ballero"  has  excelled  here,  as  the  German  author  Hartzen- 
bush  excels  in  the  modern  drama.  The  same  popular  taste 
has  led  to  the  valuable  collections  of  older  works  published 
by  E.  do  Ochoa  in  Paris,  and  the  far  superior  Bibliolei-n  <!c 
Autores  EtptiKolo,  by  B.  C.  Aribau,  which  was  be"un  in 
1846  in  Madrid. 

The  student  of  Spanish  literature  will  find  ample  infor- 
mation, among  foreign  writers,  in  Bouterwek's  German 
and  in  Sismondi's  French  work  on  the  subject,  to  which 
Wolfs  History  of  Spanish  National  Literature  anil  Schack's 
History  of  Spanish  Dramatic  Literatim  (both  in  German) 
must  be  added.  The  most  recent  work  in  Spanish  is  Ori- 
huela's  Spaiiiah  and  American  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (Paris,  1851),  and  for  reference  Ferrer  del  Rio's  Gal- 
lery of  Spanish  Literature  (Madrid,  1845)  is  useful.  The 
best  work  of  all  is,  however,  George  Ticknor's  //;»(.,/•//  „/ 
Spanish  Literature  (New  York,  1854),  which  is  admitted, 
even  by  Spanish  authorities,  to  be  still  unsurpassed  in 
thoroughness,  completeness,  and  accuracy. 

SCHELE  DE  VERE. 

Spanish  Mackerel,  a  name  given  to  different  kinds 
of  tuhei.  (1)  Along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America 
it  is  applied  to  the  Cybinm  vnaculatnm,  a  very  slender,  com- 
pressed, fusiform  fish,  with  many-rayed  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  (D.  xvii.-xviii.  2.15  +  8-9  finlets ;  A.  ii.  15  +  8-9  fin- 
lets),  tho  lateral  line  slightly  deflected  under  the  second 
dorsal,  and  thence  continued  "straight  to  the  caudal  fin,  and 
the  color  bluish-green  above,  satin-like  white  below,  with 
yellowish  spots  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  with  the  first 
dorsal  fin  blackish  before  and  along  its  margin.  It  attains 
a  length  of  nearly  two  feet,  and  sometimes  more.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  tropical  seas,  but  ranges  from  Southern  Bra- 
il to  Cape  Cod.  It  is  now  frequently  caught  in  spring 
and  summer  along  the  Eastern  its  we'll  as  the  Southern 
coasts.  It  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  salt-water  fishes, 
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and  commands  a  comparatively  high  price  in  tin-  markets. 
(2)  In  Kngland,  along  tliu  Cornish  coast,  the  mime  is  eon- 
i  i'i  tin'  S-niiili:  i-  cn//.(«,  ii  species  nearly  allied  to  the 
common  mackerel  |  .SV, ,,„/,,,-  ,,-i,ittl,ru>),  and  having,  like  it, 
it  stout  fusifiirm  shape,  i-iimpiinitively  few-rayed  dorsal  and 
anal  lins;  tin;  spinniis  dnrsiil  has  seven  spines,  and  there 
lire  live  or  fix  fmlets  above  and  us  many  below  :  the  lateral 
line  is  -Ik'htly  declined  and  then  straight,  and  the  color 
dark-ldne  mi  the  l>aek,  with  irregular  dark  broad  lines  and 
(.-ravish  spots  on  the  ,-idc-.  It  often  reaches  fourteen  inches 
or  more  in  Icnglh.  According  to  Couch,  it  is  scarce.  l,nt 
lame  an;  taken  every  year,  most  frequently  in  drift-nets 
and  in  single  specimen'.  C!)  The  name  is  emplnyed  hy 
Dekav  and  Stum-  for  the  >'•  fmt<  r  i-nlinn  or  l>:'/.-n:/i  in  their 
works  on  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
consequently  their  species  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
one  now  generally  so  called.  At  one  time  the  Scomber  co- 
lia*  was  abundant  along  the  American  coast. 

TiiF.onoRE  GILL. 

Spanish  Main,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  the  south- 
ern parl  of  the  < 'arii'l.ean  Sea,  through  which  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  passed  from  Mexico  and  Central  America  to 
Europe. 

Spanish  Town,  town  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Colin-,  is  the  seat  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  contains  some  fine  public  buildings,  but  is  in 
general  ill-built,  unhealthy,  and  of  no  commercial  im- 
portance. 1'.  about  "000. 

Spanish  War  of  Succession.  See  SUCCESSION 
AV.vits. 

Spano  (GIOVANNI),  b.  at  Ploaghe,  Sardinia:  began  his 
education  in  his  native  island;  later  went  to  Rome  to  study 
the  Oriental  languages  with  Sarti  and  Lanci ;  afterward  to 
Turin,  where  he  profited  by  the  lessons  of  1'eyron.  The 
following  works  of  Spano  are  very  valuable:  V'K-nluJni'in 
A'rfi-i/"-  Itnlinii't  ''  ftaliatto-Sardo  (Cagliari.  IH51,  2  vols.), 
Ortaaniiia  Sarda  (Cagliari,  18+0,  2  vols.).  Hnllettlna  Ar- 
,!,,',,!:, ,,;,-,,  >>'.(/•.,„,  which  was  continued  for  eight  years, 
f'anz'nii  /I'lji'i/i'i-!  Sai-ar ,  besides  numerous  learned  archae- 
ological and  linguistic  monographs. 

Span-Worm,  another  name  for  the  CANKER-WORM 
(whieh  sec). 

Spar.  See  BARYTA,  CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  FELDSPAR, 
FLUoii-Si'Ait,  and  ICKLAND  SPAR. 

Spar'idsr  [from  ,s/>irn*,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
typical  genus],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali 
an<l  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  comprising  the  porgy  and 
she  cpshead  of  the  U.  S.  and  related  forms.  The  body  is 
compressed  and  oblong;  the  scales  have  obsoletely  pecti- 
nated margins  and  stria:  diagonally  crossing  the  surfaces, 
and  meeting  the  sides  at  acute  angles;  lateral  line  continu- 
ous to  the  caudal  fin  ;  head  compressed ;  opercular  bonea 
unarmed:  nostrils  double;  mouth  terminal,  with  an  oblique 
lateral  cleft ;  upper  jaw  moderately  protractile,  and  with 
the  suprama.iillaries  partly  sliding  under  the  preorbital 
bones :  teeth  in  the  jaws  either  developed  on  the  sides  as 
molars,  or  in  front  as  more  or  less  defined  incisors,  or  of 
both  kinds;  palate  unarmed  :  branchial  apertures  continu- 
ous below  ;  branehiostegal  rays  five  to  seven  ;  dorsal  fin 
elongated,  with  its  spinous  portion  rather  longer  than  the 
soft,  and  folding  in  a  dorsal  groove;  anal  with  three  spines; 
caudal  fin  with  pointed  lobes  ;  pectoral  fin*  pointed  and 
with  the  rays  branched  :  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with  a  spine 
and  five  branched  rays,  and  with  pointed  axillary  scales. 
The  skeleton  has  about  the  normal  number  of  vertebra) 
d'.  '••  I).  10-11  +  A.  14-13);  pyloric  creca  are  developed  in 
small  number  (e.  g.  5).  The  family  is  quite  rich  in  species, 
and  is  well  represented  in  all  warm  and  temperate  seas. 
There  is  a  considerable  range  of  variation  in  dentition  and 
semination,  as  well  as  in  osteological  characters.  Those 
exhibiting  the  characters  above  enumerated  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  Dr.  Giinther  among  three  sub-families — viz. 
(1)  1'iiiitliariiia,  with  more  or  less  broad,  trenchant  teeth  in 
front  of  the  jaws,  no  molars  or  vomerine  teeth,  including 
mostly  vegetable  feeders;  (2)  Sargina,  with  trenchant 
teeth  in  front  and  molar  teeth  on  the  sides,  mostly  carniv- 
orous; and  (3)  Pnyriaa,  with  conical  teeth  in  front  and 
molars  .in  the  sides,  mostly  carnivorous.  Dr.  Giinther  also 
confounds  in  the  same  family  the  Haplodactylina,  which 
are  at  least  more  nearly  related  to  CirrhitidiB,  and  the 
Pimcleptcrina,  which  typify  a  peculiar  family.  Consider- 
ably over  100  species  are  known.  Four  are  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  coast-waters  of  the  U.  S.— viz.  (1)  A  small 
species  named  Luijmlun  rhomboide*  ;  (2)  the  celebrated 
sheepshead,  .lc.  A.,«,,,-y,i«  /irobatoi;-/ilinliiii ;  (3)  the  common 
porgy,  Stviatamtu  or  yymp»  ,•  and  (4)  the  doubtful  X/,ar,iv 
acuUattu.  N<>  typical  sparoids  have  yet  been  detected 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S.  (See  also  I'OROY  and 
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Spark,  Electric  and  Galvanic.  See  ELKCTKII  ITY, 
hy  I'I:KS.  HKNHY  MOUTOX,  I'll.  D. 

Spark'ill,  p.-v.,  Orangetown  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Northern  New  Jersey  K.  R. 

Sparks  MAKKH).  I,I,.1>..  b.  at  Willington,  Conn.,  May 
10,  17s'.*;  graduated  at  Harvard  l*l.r»;  was  mathematical 
tutor  there  1S17-HI,  studying  theology  meanwhile;  became 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Baltimore.  Md..  May.  IM'.l; 
uas  chosen  chaplain  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives isiil  ;  published  two  controversial  works  on  the  Trin- 
itarian i|iiestions  then  agitated:  conducted  at  Baltimore  a 
periodieal,  The  Unitarian  Mi\<;l/inii/.  l^L'l~2:i;  retired  from 
the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  removed  to  Boston 
1823;  purchased  tin.-  \arth  1,,.., •/.  an  /,'.  ,•:•  «•.,,('  which  he  was 
sole  editor  until  IS.'iO;  published  a  ('.,«.•,•(/.,,,  .,/'  A'«»ny»  ami 
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f..:/i/nrd  (1828);  visit.-d  Europe  1  S'-'S ;  spent  considerable 
time  in  examining  the  English  and  French  archives  for  mate- 
rials of  American  history:  founded  in  I^I'O  Th<'  .l;/i/ /-('c-m 
Almantir  ;  edited  for  the  I'.  S.  government  Thi-  />;/>/<iui'itit: 
Comtpondenceoftfa  American  !{<•>•<, li<ti<'i>  (12  vols.,  1S29- 
.'(11) :  published  Tin-  \\'r!tiii>i*  •>!'  ',Vor'/f  \\'i>*)i<n<itnu,  iritfi  n 
l.!f,  of  the  Author  (12  v<ils..  189*-3rT);  7V,,.  /.;/,.  „//;„„- 
r>'>-n' >n-  M"rri*  (3  vols.,  1832);  conducted  two  series  of  a 
valuable  Library  of  Aincrirun  Uioai-ophtf  (1st  Series.  10 
vols.,  1S34-38;  2fl  Series,  15  vols.,  '1844-48),  for  which  ho 
wrote  several  of  the  lives;  edited  The  H'o/7.-*  <>/  It'-itjamin 
Frnnklio,  i'-ittt  \"t' '*  and  a  Life  of  the  Author  (10  vols.t 
1836-40),  and  The  Cnrrctponilr.nrf.  of  the  American  A'<  »  /» 
tion  (1  vols.,  !S;"i4);  published  two  or  three  controversial 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  editorial  conduct  in  correcting 
Washington's  orthography  and  grammar,  and  upon  other 
similar  topics.  Dr.  Sparks  was  McLean  professor  of  his- 
torv  at  Harvard  is.'i0— 19,  and  president  of  that  institution 
1849-53.  D.  at  Cambridge  Mar.  14,  I860.  A  Memoir  by 
Rev.  George  E.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  was  published  in  1869. 

Spar'land,  p.-v.,  Whitcfield  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  111.,  on 
Illinois -River  and  on  Chicago  Rook  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  R.,  has  coal-mines,  distilleries,  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper. P.  558. 

Spar'row  [Ang.-Sax.  tptarma],  a  name  applied  in 
English-speaking  countries  to  numerous  small  birds,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidje.  (1)  The  common 
sparrow  of  Britain  is  the  Pyryitn  domcntica  or  .MMKT 
Jomeitictu.  This  is  a  rather  strikingly  colored  bird.  The 
sexes  are  differently  colored :  in  the  male  the  head  is  blu- 
ish-gray above,  with  a  black  band  from  the  base  of  the  bill 
to  the  eye,  and  a  longitudinal  black  streak  behind;  whitish 
on  the  cheeks,  and  rich  rufous  brown  over  the  ear  and  nape 
of  the  neck;  the  back  is  rufous;  the  wings  also  rufous, 
with  the  centre  of  each  feather  nearly  black  and  with  a 
rather  broad  transverse  whitish  band ;  the  chin  and  throat 
are  black ;  the  breast  grayish-brown  spotted  with  white ; 
the  belly  grayish-white;  the  length  rather  exceeds  six 
inches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  familiarly 
known  of  European  birds,  and  is  found  all  through  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  Northern  Africa  and  corresponding  climatic 
regions  in  Asia.  It  is  a  sociable,  fearless,  and  rather  ag- 
gressive species,  and  seeks  the  haunts  of  men,  being  tho 
most  common  bird  of  the  cities.  The  sexes  pair  early  in 
spring,  and  are  very  prolific,  having  several  broods  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  five  to  seven  in  each  brood.  They 
are  very  careful  of  their  young.  The  species  has  been  ac- 
climatized in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  now  common  in  a  number  of 
cities.  According  to  Dr.  Brewer,  it  was  introduced  into 
Portland,  Me.,  in  1858,  by  Mr.  Deblois  ;  into  New  York 
in  1860  and  following  years  by  Mr.  E.  Schieflelin  and  (in 
1864)  the  Central  Park  commissioners  ;  into  Boston  in  1863 
by  the  city  government;  into  Philadelphia  in  1869  by  the 
municipal  authorities ;  and  into  Washington  in  1871  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  now  common  in  all 
those  cities,  and  has  spread  into  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Havana, 
etc.  (2)  Nearly  allied  to  the  common  sparrow  is  the  tree 
or  mountain  sparrow  ( Purr/itti  moii/owa).  In  this  the  sexes 
are  little  differentiated ;  the  head  and  neck  are  chestnut, 
white  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  under  the  eye  and  over 
the  ear  is  a  narrow  black  streak;  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  neck  a  triangular  black  spot ;  the  back  and  wings  are 
reddish-brown,  streaked  with  black,  and  crossed  by  two 
narrow  transverse  whitish  bands;  the  chin  and  throat  are 
black  ;  the  breast  and  belly  brownish-white ;  the  length  is 
about  five  inches  and  a  half,  the  male  somewhat  exceeding, 
and  the  female  rather  less  than  the  mean.  Tho  species 
has  not  quite  as  extensive  a  range  as  the  common  sparrow, 
and  is  comparatively  rare  in  at  least  many  parts  of  Britain. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  similar  in  its  habits  to  its  congener, 
but  not  so  prone  to  settle  in  cities.  Its  popular  name, 
"  tree  sparrow,"  is  due  to  the  belief  that  it  lives  and  nests 
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more  in  trees  than  the  common  species,  but  it  also  often 
builds  in  company  with  the  latter.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  the  1'.  S.  to  a  small  extent  with  the  common  sparrow, 
and  specimens  haic  been  obtained  at  St.  Louis.  Both 
tht--e  tpmlet  belong  to  a  group  characterized  by  a  robust 
swollen  bill,  the  lower  maiidible  of  which  is  narrower  than 
the  upper. 

All  the  indigenous  American  "sparrows"  have  a  more 
slender  cniiic  bill,  uliose  lower  mandible  is  as  wide  as  the 
upper.  The  spe-ies  to  ivliich  the  name  is  applied  are  nu- 
inennuj  re  vnl  ornithologists  (<-.(/.]Jaird,  Brewer,  and  Kidg- 
wav)  n-"ogni«'  the  name  in  connection  with  3  species  of 
/',(*>.  ,',•/,/,,<,  1  of  /"itoli'ifliin,  .'•  of  /'tiuxjn'zfi,  .')  of  ,S'y,/v  n<i, 
3  of  Mt  l"*j>iz<i,  •'>  of  /' iic,r<i.  I  of  EntberRngra,  and  2  of 
/'./>../,//,(.  The  most  familiar  of  these,  at  least  in  the 
crn  States,  is  the  \/'/-.'</«  sovialia,  called  "chipping 
sparrow  "  or  "  chippy." 

A  prol'inire d  discussion  was  carried  on  recently  in  several 
journals  as  to  the  relations  of  the  common  sparrow  ( 1'i/rtfitu 
i{>ii, f  *(!,-,t]  to  other  birds,  some  contending  that  it  drove 
the  native  species  away,  while  others  urged  that  it  did  not 
materially  interfere  with  them.  It  is  claimed  that  the  spe- 
cies has  proved  of  service  by  destroying  the  measure-worms 
which  formerly  infested  shade  trees  in  the  parks  of  the  sev- 
eral cities.  TIIEODOUK  GILL. 

Sparrow-Ha  wk,  a  name  given  to  several  forms  of  the 
L-cniis  /We.,  and  sub-genus  Tiunuuruliu.     They  are  com- 
paratively small  species,  whose  wings  have  each  two  prima- 
ries emarginated   along  their  inner  webs,  the  second  tx> 
third  longest,  and  the  first  shorter  than  the  fourth;  the  tar- 
sus longer  than  the  middle  claw ;  and  the  basal  joints  of 
the  tn,  •  provided  with  transverse  scutelhc:  the  co'lorof  the 
sexes  is  very  different  at  all  ages,  but  the  old  and  young 
of  each  sex  are  alike.     The  common  American  species  is 
/W.  •>  (  Tiniinni'iiliin)  *jntmriu*.     Its  diagnostic  character- 
istics are  the  bluish  crown  (with  or  without  a  patch  of 
rufous),  whitish  front  and  aurieulars,  conspicuous  "mous- 
tache" across  the  cheeks,  the  rufous  back,  the  white  or 
whitish  abdomen,  and  the  barring  of  the  inner  webs  of  the 
primaries  with  white  and  dusky;  in  the  male  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  as  well  as  wings,  is  ashy-bine  or  slate- 
colored,  the  scapulars,  back,  rump,  and  tail  rufous;    the 
primaries,  secondaries  at  their  basal  halves,  and  broad  sub- 
terminal  band  of  tail,  black;  in  the  female  the  head  is  bluish 
above,  but  the  bluish  on  other  parts  is  replaced  by  rufous 
which  is  barred  with  blackish.    Its  length  is  about  a  foot' 
The  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  North  as  well  as  South 


,  e  su- 

polar regions  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.     It  preys  upon 
small  birds  as  well  as  mice  and  reptiles.     It  may  be  fre 
quently  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree  nearly  erect  and 
tionless,  surveying  the  country  around.     It  breeds  in 
>  Northern  U.  S.  as  well  as  farther  N.,  and  selects  for  its 
nest  a  hollow  tree,  in  which  it  lays  five  to  seven  dark  cream- 
lored,  nearly  spherical  eggs.     It  often  makes  incursions 
upon  poultry-yards  for  chickens.  THEODORE  GIL 
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,  sc.  „),  and  ln  truth  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
city  that  it  did  not  stand  upon  rocky  heights,  as  was  tb 
case  ,v,,h  n  ' 

ho  .  o         sra,  at  te  spot  were  now 

'" 


a    i      i     not  stand  upon  rocky  heights,  as  was  tb 
se  ,v,,h  nearly  all  Hellenic  towns,  but  upon'  a  group  of 
•Is  which  are  seen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas 
ur's  journey  E.  of  Mistra,  at  the  spot  where  now  sHnds 
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of  which  was  supported  by  figures  of  barbarians,  among 
them  portrait-statues  of  Mardoniua  and  Artemisia.     The 
markct-plaee  was  also  the  seat  of  government,  where  the 
gerontes   had  their  council-house,  and    the   ephors   their 
place  of  assemblage  and  archives.     The  market-place  had 
three  outlets.     From  the  first  led  the  street  Aphetais  (i.  e. 
"  race-course,"  r-in'Ho]  toward  the  southern  plain.     liy  the 
second    outlet   was   the    Skias,    a   large    pavilion-shaped 
rotunda,  the  work  of  Theodoros  of  Sanies:  this  buildin<* 
was  arranged  for  assemblies,  and  lay  near  the  Rameion 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  Karneios.    A  third  street 
led  from  the  market-place  past  the  theatre  to  the  tombs  of 
the  Agiada;.    While  the  principal  streets  led  from  the  mar- 
ket-place toward  the  plain  which  stretched  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Taygetos  range,  a  hollow  way  passed  through 
the  group  of  hills  to  the  Eurotas,  where,  not  far  from  the 
acropolis,  theatre,  and  market-place,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  the  rural  freedom  of  the  river-bank,  extended  the  quarter 
of  the  Pitanatge,  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable 
portion  of  the  city.     Down-stream,  where  the  river-bank 
widened,  stretched  the  dromos,  an  enclosed  space  near  the 
gymnasium   and  stadium,  and  constituting  the  train  in  «•- 
school  of  the  young  Spartans.     Next  to  it,  where  the  bank 
became  still   broader,  was  the  so-called  Platanistas,   low 
land  overgrown  with  plane  trees  and  intersected  by  canals, 
where  the  young  men,  divided  into  two  hostile  bodies,  exe- 
cuted their  unarmed  but  not  bloodless  mock  lights.    To  the 
left  of  the  Eurotas  extended  theMencIaion,  which  towers 
above  river  and  plain   in  the  same  manner  as  docs   the 
Janiculum  above  the  Tiber.     An  ancient  bridge,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  still  exist,  led  from  Pitanc  to  the  hill-top 
where  the  temple  of  Menelaos  and  Helena  was  seen  from 
far  crowning  a  cliff  700  feet  in  height.     Thither  thronged 
the  men  and  women  through  the  festive  street,  the  former 
praying  to  Menelaos  for  success  in  war,  the  latter  to  Helena 
for  the  gift  of  beauty.    (Herwiot.,  vi.  61.)    A  large  number 
of  leaden  votive  figures  have  been  found  in  the  ruins.    The 
Mcnelaion  was  situated  in  Therapne:   Therapnc  was  the 
acropolis  long  before  in  the  Achaian  times:  in  its  recesses 
lay  the  Dioscuri  at  rest,  "changing  day  and  day  "     (Piad 
Nem.,  x.  55.) 

The  appearance  of  Sparta  was  different  from  all  other 
Grecian  cities.     The  situation  had  nothing  iiiiposin-*  in  it 
The  small  hilly  undulations  by  the  Eurotas  vanish  hi  face 
of  the  enormous  rocky  walls  of  Taygetos,  which  rise  steeply 
from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  7500  feet.     No  monuments 
exist  which  characterize  the  mistress  of  Hellas.    The  whole 
locality  gives  only  the  impression  of  rural  grace,  and  the 
prophotie  words  of  Thukydides  (i.  10)  have  been  literally 
fulfilled,  that  in  contrast  to  Athens,  Sparta's  ruins  would 
;ive  no  sign  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  city.     And  yet 
the  historic  character  of  Sparta  is  to  be  plainly  scon  in'all 
the  surroundings.    The  old  city  nevir  conflneditself  within 
narrow  walls;  the  citizens  dwelt  beside  each  other    us  it 
were,  in  the  open  country.     The  canals,  whose  ditches  arc 
seen  extending  diagonally  over  the  site  of  the  old  city 
yatered  the  gardens  and  plantations ;  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  town  and  country.     The  laws  of  Lvcur^us 
>ade  the   luxury  of  municipal  architecture,    even  The 
dwelhngs  of  the  kings  presorve(,  a  patrillrt.h|l,  ,im,,H,.itv 
he  city,  as  she  became  powerful,  was  filled  with  votive 
rings  to  the  gods,  especially  with  tripods,  but  the  sacred 
centre  of  the  land  was  not  Sparta,  but  the  Amyklaion.     In 
.Spaita  also,  after  the  Persian  wars,  a  more  imposin-'  style 
•cnitecture  was  introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  Persian 
porch;  but  the  more  Athens  took  the  lead  in  the  arts',  so 
r?5L™!e/em!Vned  SP«rta  ^tad,  and  even  Lysan- 


metrius  "fM«  ?"      "'  tS  T™  constl™t*i        >inst  De: 

raetnus  (296),  and  against  Pyrrhus  (279),  and  at  last  the 
city  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  whose  extent  Polybios  gives 

this  e  £  ?  ('X'  21)\  AS  PoIybiM  8a>'8  thnt  sl'»rta  *i<hin 
wall  of  M  TarmUCh  'arger  than  Me8"J«>P«li8  within  its 
circular  for  ™Z  Z°  lnust  c™ch«l«  ^at  the  wall  had  a 
form  and  the  city  a  dense  population.  The  wall 
was  a  symptom  of  degeneration  and  loss  of  freedom  ILMm 

town  comrTt1!  £  *  'f11111  Nabis  «  did  not  enclose  the 
own  completely,  but  only  protected  the  open  side-  It 
was  restored  after  the  eaptu're  of  the  city  under  Ph  lopo  - 
men  and  remained  under  the  Romans,  under  whose  s  vay 

Stt  the  most  POI)UIOUS  and  i)ro3i—  S 


Tr  °e.v]er,d<f  "^d 
the  Middle  Ages,  it 


in  antiquity,  and  was  ,„,- 
to  suppose 
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fnittilHlo  (ISfil,  tnv.  d'agg.  C),  and  the  relief  with  Dionysos 
and  Ariadne  ilsTH.  |..  27L').  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Im-ecc  the  capital  city  of  the  Eurotas  Valley 

is  no  lunger  Mistra,  situated  near  Tavgetos,  tint  }i.\-  i n 

removed  again  to  tlic  Kurotas,  and  Stem  Sparta  spreads 
itself  out  on  the  hills  nf  the  old  city.  EHXST  CttRTirs. 

Sparta,  ]i.-v.  and  tp.,  Conecuh  co.,  Ala.,  on  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  R.  R.  1'.  'J13. 

Sparta,  |i.-v.,  cap.  "f  Hancock  CO.,  Ga.,  on  Macon  and 
Augusta  It.  R.,  contains  7  churches  (3  colored),  an  arad- 
einy,  a  weekly  newspaper,  1  cotton-factory,  a  steam  saw- 
mill, and  1  hotel.  P.  about  \:>n». 

El.AM   ClIlllSTIAN,  Eu.  "TIMES  AND  PLASTER." 

Sparta,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.     P.  1950. 

Sparta,  city.  Randolph  co.,  III.,  on  Cairo  and  St.  Louis 

R.  K.,:>»  miles's.ot'St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  tirst  settled  in  1829 
under  the  name  of  Columbus,  but  changed  to  Sparta  in 
1  ^  lu ;  contains  li  churches,  a  public  library,  a  high  school, 
1  bank,  1  newspaper.  .'I  tlouriug  and  2  woollen  mills,  '2  large 
plough-factoric-.  and  I  wagon  and  carriage  factories.  I'. 
1335.  S.  Ijovu.inv  TAVLOI:,  En.  ••  PLAINDEALER." 

Sparta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  R.  R.  \>.  i<i:;:i. 

Sparta,  tp.,  Xoble  co.,  Ind.     P.  13S1. 

Sparta,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  liienvillc  parish,  La.,  has  1  news- 
paper and  a  thriving  trade. 

Sparta,  v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand  Rapids 
Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  1*.  1606. 

Sparta,  tp.,  Chippewa  co.,  Minn.     P.  275. 

Sparta,  p.-v.,  Chickasaw  co.,  Miss.     P.  99. 

Sparta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Sussex  R.  R. 
P.  2032. 

Sparta,  v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Canase- 
raga  Creek.  Daniel  Shays,  tiie  leader  of  "  Shays's  rebel- 
lion" in  Mas-in  liusc  its,  was  an  early  settler,  and  d.  here 
Sept.  29,  1825.  P.  11S2. 

Sparta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1522. 

Sparta,  p.-v.,  Bloomfield  tp.,  Morrow  co.,  0.     P.  197. 

Sparta,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1131. 

Sparta,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  White  co.,  Tenn.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  414. 

Sparta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Monroe  eo.,  Wis.,  in  the 
heart  of  La  Crrisse  Valley,  at  the  junction  of  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  Rs., 
has  (i  churches,  excellent  schools,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  a 
public  library  and  reading-room,  paper,  woollen,  and  flour- 
ing mills,  carriage-works,  machine-shops,  a  large  pork -pack- 
ing establishment,  several  hotels,  and  medicinal  springs.  P. 
of  v.  2314;  of  tp.  3461. 

D.  W.  C.  WILSON,  En.  "  MONROE  Co.  REPUBLICAN." 

Spar'tacus,  b.  in  Thrace,  and  educated  as  a  shepherd ; 
became  afterward  chief  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Romans,  sold  as  a  slave,  and  trained  as  a  glad- 
iator in  a  school  at  Capua.  By  showing  how  much  better 
it  would  be  to  die  in  an  attempt  at  freedom  than  to  be  butch- 
ered for  a  Roman  holiday  in  the  arena,  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  conspiracy  among  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  number- 
ing 200,  mostly  Gauls  and  Thracians.  But  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  only  70  of  the  members,  among  whom 
were  Spartacus  and  some  of  the  other  leaders,  escaped.  From 
a  cook's  shop  they  snatched  some  spits  and  cleavers,  fought 
their  way  through  the  streets  and  gates  of  Capua,  pillaged 
a  train  of  wagons  laden  with  arms  which  they  met  on  the 
road,  and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Here 
they  were  soon  joined  by  numbers  of  runaway  slaves;  an 
.i/.ation  w.is  accomplished,  Spartacus  was  chosen 
leidcr,  Crixus  and  (Enomaus,  two  Gauls,  his  lieutenants, 
and  formidable  predatory  expeditions  were  undertaken 
against  the  neighboring  towns.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  was 
then  sent  against  them,  and  blockaded  them  in  the  crater 
with  an  army  of  3000  men.  But  on  ladders  twisted  of  wild 
vines  Spartacus  le.d  his  troops  down  through  one  of  the 
most  Impracticable,  hence  the  least  guarded,  fissures  of  the 
crater,  attacked  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  unexpectedly  in  the 
rear,  nnd  annihilated  his  army.  After  this  success  the  in- 
significant mutiny  of  a  few  slaves  rapidly  grew  into  a  for- 
midable war.  The  peculiar  state  of  affairs  in  Southern 
Italy  contributed  much  to  this  result.  The  numerous  vil- 
lages, with  their  free  agricultural  population,  which  for- 
merly nourished  in  these  regions,  had  entirely  disappeared 
during  the  wars  by  which  Rome  finally  subjugated  and  an- 
nexed tho  country.  The  bad  policy  of  the  Roman  states- 
men, the  insatiable  greed  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  a 
thirst  after  vengeance  in  tho  Roman  people  had  caused 
this  widespread  devastation.  Tho  soil  was  now  almost  ex- 
clusively owned  or  leased  in  large  allotments  by  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  raised  immense  flocks  here  or  cultivated  e:;tcn- 


I  sive  olive-plantations  and  vineyards  by  means  of  a  numer- 
ous slave  population,  which  lived  in  the  inosi  a'»ject  condi- 
tion. Spartacus  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 

',  before  long  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  70,000  men. 
Cities  were  conquered,  armies  were  routed,  and  Koine  seemed 

i  to  be  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  Spnrtacua,  however,  had 
a  just  idea  of  the  enormous  resources  which  the  city  could 

i  command  in  an  emergency,  lie  never  dreamed  of  conquer- 
ing it.  His  plan  was  simply  to  force  the  passes  of  the  Alps, 
lead  his  army  out  of  Italy,  ami  then  send  every  man  to  his 
home.  \Vithavietorious  army  of  about  100,000  men  he 
passed  by  Rome,  and  penetrated  into  the  regions  of  tho 
Po,  where  he  was  met  by  two  consular  armies,  lie  de- 
feated and  routed  them  both,  and  at  the  funeral  games 
which  he  celebrated  in  honor  of  Crixus  he  compelled  the 
Roman  knights  among  his  prisoners  to  fight  as  gladiators 
in  tho  arena,  while  their  former  slaves  sat  in  the  amphi- 
theatre as  .spectators  and  applauded  them.  These  victories, 
however,  which  prove  that  he  mn>t  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  military  talent,  made'  it  difficult  for  him  to 
command  his  own  army.  His  soldiers  were  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  booty,  and  refused  to  leave  Italy,  lie  returned 
to  Southern  Italy,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Thurii. 
Meanwhile,  dissensions  arose  in  his  camp.  The  Ganls  sep- 
arated and  formed  an  independent  army,  which  was  speedily 
annihilated  by  the  Roman  generals.  The- discipline  in  the 
main  army  became  weakened,  and  the  situation  soon  became 
difficult.  Spartacus  knew  very  well  that  by  force  he  could 
never  compel  Rome,  but  he  hoped  to  come  to  terms  with  her 
by  carrying  the  war  over  to  Sicily,  the  cornfield  of  Rome, 
where  a  recent  and  very  dangerous  slave  insurrection  was 
not  yet  wholly  extinguished.  He  hired  the  fleet  of  the  Cili- 
cian  pirates  to  carry  him  across  the  strait,  but  they  betrayed 
him,  and  delivered  up  a  part  of  his  army  to  tho  prietor.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus,  who  blockaded  him  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Bruttium.  An  attempt  to  cross  on  rafts  and  wicker  boats 
failed,  and  he  was  nearly  lost,  when  by  a  violent  assault  he 
broke  through  the  intrenchments  of  Crassus,  and  once  more 
made  Rome  tremble.  Lucullus  was  now  recalled  from  the 
East,  Pompey  from  the  West.  After  new  victories,  Spartacus 
turned  toward  Brundisium  with  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor  and  crossing  over  to  Thrace.  But 
Lucullus  had  just  landed  here  from  Epirus.  Turning  back, 
he  fell  in  with  the  army  of  Crassus,  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Silarus,  and,  well  aware  that  the  final  moment  ap- 
proached, he  killed  his  war-horse  in  front  of  his  army  and 
plunged  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  desperate  struggle, 
in  which  he  was  killed.  His  army  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
dispersed.  One  remnant  of  it  was  destroyed  a  few  days 
afterward  by  Pompey:  6000  fugitives  were  crucified  along 
tho  Via  Appia;  and  thus  ended  tho  Servile  War,  which 
had  lasted  only  two  years  (73-71  B.  c.),  but  which  was  not 
eo  soon  forgotten.  Later  Roman  authors,  among  whom 
are  Cicero,  Horace,  etc.,  never  become  tired  of  vilifying  tho 
slave-leader;  but  their  invectives  appear  inappropriate 
and  time-serving  to  modern  eyes;  for  his  cause  was  just, 
his  talents  admirable,  and  his  character  by  no  means  des- 
titute of  grandeur  and  elevation.  CLEMENS  PETEUSEN. 

Spar'tanburg,  county  of  N.  W.  South  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  North  Carolina,  watered  by  affluents  of  Broad 
River,  and  traversed  by  Spartanburg  and  Union  and  At- 
lanta and  Richmond  Air-line  R.  Rs.,  has  a  hilly  surface, 
but  productive  soil.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous,  and  it  has  several  cotton  and  Hour  mills.  Sta- 
ples, Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  a 
little  tobacco,  butter,  and  wool.  Cap.  Spartanburg.  Area, 
about  900  sq.  m.  Pop.  25,784. 

Spartanburg,  p.-v.,  Green's  Fork  tp.,  Randolph  co., 
Ind.  P.  192. 

Spartanburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Spartanburg  co., 
S.  C.,  on  Piedmont  Air-line,  Spartanburg  and  Union,  and 
Spartanburg  and  Ashville  R.  Rs.,  contains  Wofibrd  College, 
a  female  seminary,  orphans'  home,  3  newspapers,  2  banks, 
2  large  hotels,  2  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  and  excellent 
water-power.  P.  of  v.  1080  ;  of  tp.  26C9. 

F.  M.  BROWNE,  ED.  "SEMI-WEEKLY  SKNTIM-.I,." 

Spartansbnrg,  p.-v.,  Sparta  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa. 
Pittsburg  Titusville  and  Buffalo  R.  R.     P.  457. 

Spartianus  (^ELIUS).    See  LAMPRIDIUS. 

Spasm  [Gr.  o-irao-nd?,  from  <r*iv,  to  "  draw  or  stretch  "], 
sudden  and  involuntary  muscular  contraction.  Tho  relax- 
ation and  tension  of  muscular  tissue  are  dependent  on 
nerve-force.  Spasm  of  muscle  may  result  from  disturbance 
of  the  nerve-centres,  from  peripheral  irritation  of  the  af- 
fected part,  or  from  irritation  of  other  organs  or  surfaces, 
reflected  from  the  nerve-centres.  When  spasmodic  rigidity 
is  persistent  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  termed  tonic  spasm. 
Such  is  the  period  of  rigidity  at  the  beginning  of  the  epi- 
leptic attack  and  the  prolonged  rigidity  of  tetanus  and 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  When  spasm  is  brief  and  re- 
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ours  rapidlv,  it  i.  termed  r/.m.V  spasm.     N.cl,  are  the  inter- 
mittinTaod   repeated  muscular  contractions  following  t 

,  „,  „„',  ,,.m.       ;,,,,„;,  ,,tlil,k.  an,  ,  constitu  ing  the 
more  or.linarv  ep,lcp.it,.r,i,  attacks  or  •'  h s     of  children. 

the  contraction,  o I  chorea  a, f  hysterical  semircs.      1  he 

graver  spasmodic  dis. •:<-.-  tt*  '-"^  epilepsy,  epilcplitorm 

Ltaokl   from    manv  MUM,  as   indigestion   and   »omu   in 

Ohildren,  renal  disease   in   adults,  and  in  the  course  of  Se- 

M:1rcotic  poisoning,  etc.,  chorea  <>r  •  bt. 

,    •    ,,,,„„,.   hydrophobia.      -Many   IwWI  and 

tuw  of  ip»»ni  frequently  oeour.   Snewingandoongti- 

init  arc  spasm"i!i-  eontWOttoMOf-tM  respiratory  tracts  cx- 
eit"  d  l.\  irritation  »f  the  nasal  or  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane. '  Spasm  of  the  larynx  in  nervous  teni]ieraments 
MUM  :iph.  nia.  Asthma  is  spasmodic  constriction  of  many 
bronchial  tul.es.  producing  dyspnoea.  Whooping-cough 
extreme  hypenesthcsia  and  spusra  of  the  bronchi 
with  spasmodic  constriction  at  the  larynx — a  succession 
of  \iolcnf  expiratory  spasms  or  coughs, followed  by  a  sono- 
rous or  whooping  inspiration  sound.  Spasm  of  the  heart, 
I  by  dyspn.i-a,  pr:i>e;irdial  distress,  tmil  disturbed 
•illation,  by  intermitting  and  irregular  heart-beats,  lias 
1V  gaoM*— «XMM  of  food,  indigestion,  narcotic  depres- 


circ 
man 


sion.  Angina  pectoris,  or  spasm  of  the  heart,  with  asso- 
ciate 1  spasm  of  the  thoracic  walls,  is  frequently  due  to 
.d'the  coronary  arteries,  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
heart-wall.  Spasm  of  the  diaphragm  may  bo  due  to  indi- 
gestion, to  taking  cold,  or  In  gouty  or  rheumatic  vice.  In- 
testinal colic  anil  cholera  inorbus  are  conditions  of  painful 
spasmodic  eon.-triction  of  the  intestines,  due  to  cold  or  bad 
diet.  In  invalids  and  persons  of  sensitive  nervous  system 
painful  spasms  of  various  internal  and  external  parts  may 
develop  suddenly  from  unknown  or  trivial  exciting  causes. 
The  immediate  relief  of  spa-m  is  si-cured  by  so-called  unti- 
sjiasinodics  or  nervines,  as  valerian,  musk,  camphor;  by 
an:i--thciics,  narcotics,  and  sedatives. as  bromide  of  potash, 
niius.  belladonna,  opium.  The  permanent  cure, 
imissible.  demands  the  correction  of  known  causes, 
as  debility,  indigestion,  and  the  rheumatic,  gouty,  and 
other  blood-taints. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Jn.  REVISED  BY  WIJ.LARD  PAKKER. 

Spathe  [Or.  o-ira0Tj,  a  word  allied  to  our  apnde],  the  sin- 
gle sheathing  bract  which  encloses  a  cluster  of  one  or  more 
flowers  in  many  species  of  endogenous  plants.  Sometimes 
the  enclosed  flowers  are  arranged  on  a  spike  of  the  form 
called  »/Wi>  (ffiriSif),  and  in  numerous  palms  the  spadix 
is  branching,  and  besides  the  principal  spa-the  there  are 
numerous  secondary  ones  on  the  spadix. 

Spathic  Iron  Ore.  See  IRON,  ORES  OF,  by  JOHN  B. 
PEARSE. 

Spanld'ing,  in.,  Prince  George's  co., Md.,  on  Potomac 
River,  adjoining  the  District  of  Columbia.  P.  16S7. 

Spanlding,  tp.,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  includes  p.-v.  of 
South  Saginaw.  P.  2117. 

Spaulding  (ELBRIDGE  GERRY),  b.  at  Summer  Hill, 
Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1809;  educated  at  Auburn 
Academy;  taught  school;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Genesee  co. ;  removed  to  Buffalo  1834;  became 
solicitor  and  councillor  in  chancery,  city  clerk,  and  alder- 
man; was  chosen  mayor  1847;  member  of  the  State  assem- 
bly 1S48;  member  of  Congress  1849-51,  and  again  1859- 
03;  State  treasurer  1854-55;  was  member  of  the  canal 
board  two  years,  and  for  several  years  president  of  the 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Genesee  at  Buffalo.  He 
served  in  Congress  on  the  committees  on  foreign  affairs 
and  on  ways  and  means,  and  has  published  a  number  of 
speeches  and  pamphlets  on  finance  and  general  politics. 

Spaulding  (LEvi),  b.  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  Aug.  22, 1791  ; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1815andat  Andoverl818; 
went  to  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board;  remained  on  that  island  fifty-three  years,  during 
which  time  ho  made  but  one  visit  to  the  U.  S.  (1844) ;  super- 
intended a  female  boarding-school  at  Oodooville;  prepared 
tracts,  hymns,  and  schoolbooks  in  the  Tamil  language,  into 

,  and 

—  ,__  ^,,vfvf    *,.  ,„  Ceylon 

June  18,  18,3,  being  then  the  oldest  missionary  of  the 
American  Board. 

Spav'in  [It.tpavenio\,  certain  swellings  upon  the  hock- 

rin" 

epavi 

there  be  lameness,  are  due  to  undue "ecretion  of 
«</»;..;»<  (the  lubricating  fluid  of  joints  and  parts  subjected 
to  friction)  in  the  hock-joint  or  in  the  sacs  (buna  mucam) 


cts,  ny  ins,  ana  schoolbooks  in  the  Tamil  language,  in 
which  he  translated  several  religious  works ;  prepared  (wi 
Rev.  J.  Knight)  a  Tamil  Dictionary  (Madras,  1844),  ai 
issued  a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible.  D.  in  Ceyh 


tics  into  either  of  which  it  may  be  forced  by  gentle  pres- 
sure, and  so  back  and  forth.  These  swellings  amount  to  a 
deformity,  but  arc  seldom,  if  let  alone,  a  serious  inconve- 
!  nicnce  to  the  animal,  although  it  may  be  otherwise  in  the 
worst  forms  of  the  disease.  They  are,  however,  unsightly 
and  difficult  of  reduction.  The  lameness  which  sometimes 
accompanies  them,  observable  when  the  horse  is  first  taken 
out  of  the  stable,  is  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  syno- 
vial  membrane  of  the  joint,  which  is  indeed  the  cause  of 
the  excessive  secretion  of  the  fluid.  The  most  successful 
treatment  is  entire  rest,  with  frequent  bathing  of  the  parts 
with  cold  water,  ami  bandaging,  accompanied  by  linn  pres- 
sure upon  the  swelling,  secured  by  means  of  compresses  or 
spring  trusses.  Blistering  is  of  little  or  no  avail.  Bone 
spavin,  or  spavin  proper,  is  bony  enlargement  (exostosis) 
of  the  hock-joint,  usually  commencing  nt  the  lower  part 
of  the  joint  on  the  inside,  and  involving  the  heads  of  the 
splint  and  cannon  bones,  and  of  the  small  bones  with 
which  they  articulate.  Itcanscs  lameness,  observable  even 
in  the  early  stages,  and  an  imperfect  action  of  the  joint, 
gradually  growing  worse  until  finally  the  various  bones 
become  to  a  great  extent  united  and  solidified  by  the  mass 
of  fibrous  bone  which  grows  over  them.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  strains,  to  which  the  hock  is  particularly  subject 
in  work-horses  drawing  heavy  loads,  especially  when  start- 
ing them,  and  in  race-horses  and  saddle-horses  accustomed 
to  leaping.  The  lameness  caused  by  spavin  in  its  incipi- 
ency  is  most  observable  when  the  horse  is  first  taken  ont 
fromthestable.  Even  before  this  is  much  noticeable,  a: slight 
swelling  may  be  detected  upon  the  inside  of  the  hock  in 
front  of  the  middle  of  the  joint.  To  see  this  distinctly, 
both  hocks  should  be  examined  and  compared  with  care, 
for  the  shape  of  this  joint — anil  of  all  joints — in  different 
horses  varies  considerably,  but  the  corresponding  processes 
upon  different  legs  of  the  same  horse  will  be  alike  if  both 
are  sound.  When  taken  early,  rest  ami  counter-irritants 
will  effect  a  cure ;  but  when  a  considerable  growth  of  bone 
has  taken  place,  no  absorption  sufficient  to  cause  a  per- 
manent cure  can  be  expected,  although  setons,  iodine  blis- 
ters, or  firing  may  cause  an  absorption  of  the  bony  excres- 
cence, or  even  of  the  contiguous  bone  to  some  extent.  The 
wisest  course  in  an  attempt  to  cure  a  spavined  horse,  when 
the  disease  is  taken  early,  is  to  turn  the  animal  out  to  grass, 
or  otherwise  regulate  his  diet  so  that  his  food  shall  be 
nutritious  yet  cooling,  and  moderately  loosening  to  the 
bowels.  At  the  same  time,  the  "  spavin-place "  may  be 
bathed  for  a  week  daily  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  then  a 
blistering  salve  of  biniodide  of  mercury  rubbed  in  upon 
the  spavin.  The  salve  may  be  applied  once  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  both  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  application 
should  be  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  exoitoment 
produced  in  the  skin,  avoiding  any  considerable  blistering, 
but  maintaining  irritation  upon  the  surface.  After  several 
applications,  the  spavin  may  be  let  alone  until  all  heat  and 
evidence  of  excitement  in  the  skin  have  gone  down,  and  the 
treatment  then  renewed.  When  not  taken  at  its  earliest 
stage,  entire  rest  in  the  stall  will  promote  a  solid  union 
(ankylosis)  of  the  bones  affected,  and  cooling  lotions,  salt 
and  vinegar  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution  in  water, 
with  attention  to  diet,  will  reduce  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  which  is  often  considerable.  Thus,  after  a 
while  the  horse  will  be  able  to  labor  with  little  or  no  pain, 
but  with  more  or  less  stiffness  of  the  joint.  Severe  blister- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  firing-iron  are,  as  a  rule,  not  advi- 
sable, and  should  never  be  resorted  to  except  as  applied  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon  of  education  and  responsibility — 
never  by  a  farrier.  Though  caused  by  strains  and  over- 
work, spavin  is  peculiarly  hereditary,  and  a  spavined  horse 
or  mare  should  never  be  used  as  a  breeder.  M.  C.  WELD. 

Speak'er,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     P.  1118. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  of  the  lower  houses  of 
State  legislatures,  etc.  In  the  parliamentary  bodies  of 
many  of  the  British  colonies  the  name  and  office  of  Speaker 
are  also  retained.  In  England  the  title  was  first  applied 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  in  1376  (temp.  Edward  III.), 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  but  the  office  is  much  more  an- 
cient. The  lord  chancellor  is  usually  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  As  the  representative  of  the  House,  the 
Speaker  communicates  its  resolutions  to  others  and  con- 
veys its  thanks  or  censures.  He  is  thus  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  House,  whence  his  title  seems  to  bo  derived.  In  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  the  Speaker  presides  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  body,  appoints  its  committees, 
supervises  its  journal,  certifies  to  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation duo  its  members,  signs  its  bills,  resolutions,  writs, 
warrants,  subpoenas,  etc.,  and  appoints  three  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  votes  in  cases  of  ballot, 
and  has  a  casting  vote  in  some  other  cases.  He  is  chosen 
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by  tho  HOII.IO  from  its  own  number,  and  can  bo  removed 
from  oflico  by  the  ilou-c. 

Speak'inK-triimpet,  an  instrument  usually  in  tho 
firm  of  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  the  mouth-piece  at  tin- 
sm.iller  end,  and  the  larger  end  with  a  reflected  lip.  It  is 
u-ed  for  intensifying  tin-  sound  of  human  speech  and  eaii-- 
ing  its  further  propagation  in  one  direction.  Its  chief 
uses  arc  on  shipboard  anil  in  giving  commands  to  firemen 
during  oonflagrations.  The  trumpet  is  of  wood  or  metal. 
Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Kirehcr  and  to  Sir  Samuel 
Moreland,  but  the  instrument  was  well  known  long  before 
their  time;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  we  are  told,  made 
n-e  of  it  in  his  wars.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  this  in- 
strument has  never  been  thoroughly  explained. 

Spear  (SAMCKL  P.),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1815;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  army  Is:i:i;  served  in  the  2d  Dragoons 
through  the  Florida  war,  and  in  all  the  battles  of  the  .Mex- 
ican war  under  (Jen.  Scott,  being  wounded  at  Cerro  Uordo ; 
was  stationed  on  the  frontier  IMS-fil,  taking  part  in  the 
Utah  expedition  under  den.  A.  S.Johnston:  raised  and 
commanded  during  the  civil  war  the  llth  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry,  which  did  good  service  in  scouting;  was  wounded 
twice  at  Five  Forks  :  was  made  brigadier-general  and  brevet 
major-general ;  suffered  during  his  last  years  from  a  slow 
di.-easc  contracted  in  the  service,  and  after  long  illness  d. 
in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  City,  May  5,  1875. 

Speur  (SAMIKI.  THAYER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ballston  Spa, 
X.  V..  .Mar.  It,  1812;  graduated  as  a  doctor  of  medicino 
Apr.  15, 1833,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  andSurgeone  in 
the  eity  of  Xew  York;  studied  theology  under  Kev.  Dr. 
lieman  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  was  ordained  and  installed  over 
the  Second  Presbyterian  church  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y., 
ls:)j;  in  ISIS  accepted  a  call  from  the  South  Presbyterian 
church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1870  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  tho  Independent,  which  position  ho  now  (1876) 
holds.  His  publications  are  The  Family  /'nicer,  Ei'//,t,,,i 
>'  rmont  on  the  lievellinn,  preached  during  the  war,  ten 
essays  in  various  quarterly  periodicals,  The  teynl-Ti-u- 
</<•/•  Act*  oouifcrtd  in  Relation  In  their  Cuiistitittioixility 
mill  Political  Economy.  He  has  in  press  a  work  to  be  en-, 
titled  Religion  mid  the  State,  or  the  liible  nud  the  Public 
Sdumb.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Spearman's,  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  Ala.    P.  500. 

Spear'mint  (.¥.  f)ViV//»),  a  species  of  plant  of  the  genus 
Menthit  and  order  Labiataj,  found  abundantly  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.,  generally  upon  moist  soil ;  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  as  the 
chief  ingredient  in  a  popular  sauce  for  roast  meats  and  for 
imputing  a  flavor  to  alcoholic  beverages.  An  oil  is  also 
distilled  from  spearmint,  and  from  this  an  essence  is  pre- 
pared, both  possessing  valuable  medicinal  uses.  The  com- 
mon spearmint  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  deep-green, 
lanceolate,  acutely  serrate,  and  nearly  sessile  leaves"  and 
pale  purple  flower  springing  from  an  erect  stem,  usually 
two  feet  in  height. 

Spe'cies  [Lat.],  in  logic,  denotes  a  group  of  individ- 
uals agreeing  in  common  attributes  and  designated  by  a 
common  name,  this  group  of  individuals  being  one  of  sev- 
eral groups  agreeing  with  it  in  some  of  the  common  attri- 
butes, and  included  with  those  groups  under  a  common 
name  called  the  genus.  Thus,  genus  and  species  are  rela- 
tive terms,  and  the  same  concept  may  be  a  genus  when 
considered  in  relation  to  subordinate  concepts,  which  are 
it-  species,  or  a  species  when  considered  as  subordinate  to 
a  more  general  concept.  Thus,  man  is  a  genus  with  refer- 
ence to  neyro,  /niliiin,  European,  etc.,  and  a  species  with 
reference  to  animal,  biped,  etc.  While  the  minimum  genus 
can  never  in  turn  be  species,  tho  iufimn  species  is  the  spe- 
cies which  can  never  become  genus,  but  can  contain  only 
individuals.  There  can  be  only  one  summum  genus,  but 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species,  and 
hence  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  infima  specie*. 
The  species  has  greater  comprehension  (i.  e.  more  attri- 
butes belong  to  it)  and  less  extension  (includes  fewer  in- 
dividuals) than  the  genus. 

Species,  in  perception,  is  a  term  used  formerly  in  ex- 
plaining the  process  of  external  perception.  It  was  main- 
tained that  external  objects  send  forth  species  or  images  of 
themselves,  which  make  impressions  on  the  bodily  organs 
and  imprint  themselves  on  the  mind.  A  sensible  species 
«i  the  resulting  impression  upon  the  senses;  an  iutclli- 
r/i/,te  species  the  concept  of  the  understanding.  William 
'ccam  and  his  followers  vigorously  combated  this  theory 
)i  vicarious  species,  as  indeed  Kcid  and  the  Scotch  school 
have  done  recently.  Apart  from  this  theory,  however,  the 
question  of  the  reality  corresponding  to  the  species  was  dis- 
d  by  the  NOMINALISTS  and  REALISTS  (which  see),  and 
l.irms  one  of  the  most  interesting  themes  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 


Specification.     See  PATENTS,  LAWS  RELATING  TO,  by 

I'l  PMI   (ill'KOIU). 

Specific  Gravity.     See  GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC,  by  PRES. 

K.   A.    I'.    I!  I  UN  Alt  I). 


Specific  Ilcat.s. 
A.  M. 


See  HEAT,  by  PROK.  W.  P.  TROW- 


Specific  Pcrform'ance.    This  term  belongs  to  the 
equitable  jurisprudence  of  the  I'.  S.  and  of  Knglnnd.  and 
denotes  the  species  of  remedy  conferred  by  courts  of  equity, 
in  which  a  party  is  compelled   to  perform  the  very  thing 
which  he  ha-  undertaken  to  perform  in  behalf  of  the  per- 
son  to   whom   the  undertaking  is  given.      In   its   broa.ie-t 
HUM  tin-  phrase  would  properly  de-cribi;  nil  the  varieties 
of  equitable  relief,  which  consist  in  procuring  a  defendant 
upon  whom  an  obligation  rests  to  do  the  very  speciiic  arts 
which  such  obligation  requires  him  to  do;  but  in  its  tech- 
nical nn-1  more  restricted  signification  it  is  confined  to  cases 
in   which  the  obligation  arises  out  of  a  contract   entered 
into  by  the  defendant.     The  common  law  knows  but  one 
form  of  remedy  for  the  breach  of  any  and  all  contracts — a 
recovery  of  money  either  as  debtor  damages.     What.ier 
be  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  whatever  be  its  subject- 
matter,  whatever  acts  or  omissions  it  calls  for,  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  its   non-performance  is  the  only  judg- 
ment that  can  ever  be   obtained   against  the  defaulting 
party  by  means  of   the  common-law  courts.      It    is    MTV 
plain  that  in  the  innumerable  variety  of  relations  incident 
to  modern  society  contracts  will  necessarily  be  made  for 
whose  breach  this  mere  pecuniary  payment  would  be  an 
utterly  inadequate,  and  often  impracticable,  relief;  and  a 
system  of  municipal  law  which  provided  no  other  kind 
would  fail  in  maintaining  and  dispensing  tho  justice  which 
is  the  final  object  of  all  enlightened  jurisprudence.     To 
supply  this  defect  in  the  common-law  methods  the  courts 
of  equity  began  long  since  to  decree  the  specific  perform- 
ance of  contracts  in  certain  cases;  and  the  general  princi- 
ples which  determine  the  classes  of  agreements  to  which 
this  remedy  may  be  applied  are  now  ascertained  and  well 
settled,  and  constitute  a  distinct  department  of   equity. 
The  doctrine  as  thus  established  will  bo  shown  in  the  sim- 
plest and  clearest  manner  by  enumerating  the  instances  in 
which  a  specific  performance  will  not  be  decreed,  and  which 
are  therefore  left  within  tho  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  tho 
common-law  tribunals  and  to  the  application  of  the  com- 
mon-law remedies:  (1)  The  fundamental  and  most  import- 
ant rule  is,  that  a  specific  performance  will  not  be  ordered 
when  the  complaining  party  can  obtain  adequate  relief  by 
means  of  a  purely  legal  judgment.     If,  therefore,  the  con- 
tract vests  the  plaintiff  with  property  in  a  chattel,  so  that 
he  can  recover  its  possession  through  an  action  at  law,  or 
if  by  the  money  recovered  he  can  restore  himself  to  the 
same  position,  in  contemplation  of  law,  which  he  would 
have  occupied  if  the  defendant  had  fulfilled  his  agreement, 
he  will  be  left  to  his  legal  remedy  alone,  and  courts  of 
equity  will  not  interfere  in  his  behalf.     As  an  illustration  : 
If  the  contract  relates  to  ordinary  goods  and  chattels,  or  to 
any  kind  of  personal  property  having  a  marketable  value, 
and  contemplates  a  delivery  thereof  in  any  manner  or  a 
transfer  of  title,  since  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  paid  to 
the  injured  party  will  always  enable  him  to  purchase  or 
procure  other  articles  of  a  like  nature,  amount,  and  value 
to  those  stipulated  for,  such  a  pecuniary  compensation  is 
deemed  an  adequate  remedy,  and  a  specific  performance 
will  be  refused.      The  example  here  given,  and  the  fun- 
damental rule  which  it  illustrates,  have  a  very  wide  ap- 
plication,  and    they    remove   at    one    blow   all   ordinary 
agreements  concerning  personal  property,  especially  those 
which  are  mercantile  in  their  character,  from  the  opera- 
tion of   this  equitable  mode  of  enforcement.     The  mere 
fact,  however,  that  an  agreement  deals  with  or   relates 
to   personal   property  does    not   necessarily    withdraw    it 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity.     The  subject- 
matter  may  be  a  chattel  of  some  peculiar,  intrinsic,  but 
not  marketable  value,  which  cannot  be  elsewhere  purchased 
or  reproduced,  so  that  pecuniary  damages  will  not  com- 
pensate for  its  loss ;  and  in  such  cases,  although  they  are 
exceedingly  rare,  the  specific  relief  may  be  obtained.     A 
certain  class  of  covenants,  also,  wherein  the  parties  promise 
to  execute  some  further  and  more  formal  agreements — as, 
for  example,  to  execute  a  marriage  or  family  settlement  on 
wife  and  children— may  be  specifically  enforced  by  com- 
pelling an  execution  of  the  contemplated  instrument,  al- 
though it  relates  to  personal  property  and  not  to  real  estate. 
These  instances,  however,  are  comparatively  few,  and  in 
the  vast  majority  of  contracts  concerning  personal  prop- 
erty or  personal  services  tho  money-recovery  granted  by 
the  law-courts  is  regarded  as  an  adequate  relief,  and  the 
extraordinary  remedy  administered  by  the  equity  tribunals 
is  denied.     In  all  the  subsequent  rules  it  is  of  course  as- 
sumed that  the  agreement,  if  judged  by  the  principle  alone 
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which  has  alrcadv  been  .-Intnl.  is  one  to  which  the  equitable 
method  of  raforoenwt  might  be  applied.  (2)  In  order 
that  a  r-p.vilie  performance  may  lie  decreed,  fitch  a,  per- 
formance must  he  reasonably  |M's.-ihle  by  the  ooDtncting 
iiarlv.  It',  then-fore,  liv  the  original  terms  of  the  contract 
he  did  not  h»ve  the  power  to  fulh'l.or  if  from  circumstance* 
nrriiii  after  it-  execution  the  power  has  been  lost,  even 

II, .|,  ihi>  re-ult  is  prodneed  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  a 

D0artef  ci[iiit>  will  not  K.I  through  the  empty  form  of  or- 
dering an  impossibility  t.i  lie  accomplished,  and  the  plain- 
tiff must  be  contented  with  an  award  of  pecuniary  damages, 
which  perhaps  y  1"'  enhanri'd  by  reason  of  the  defend- 
ant's conduct.  Kor  example,  if  the  owner  of  a  farm  should, 

hv  :<  valid  a^r iient  of  sale,  hind  himself  to  convey  it  to 

the  purchaser  on  a  future  day  named,  but.  before  that  time 
i  arrived  .-hould  actually  convey  it  to  another  vonti-Jide 
grantee,  a  .-peri lie  performance  of  the  contract  would  noj 
be  decreed  at  the  suit  of  the  original  vendee,  because  a 
transfer  of  the  title  to  him  by  the  vender  would  then  be 
impossible,  and  he  would  be  left  to  his  action  for  damages. 
As  a  corollary  of  this  rule,  it  is  requisite  that  the  terms  of 
the  contract  should  be  so  plain  and  unambiguous  that  there 
can  he  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties, and  that  this  design  maybe  directly  carried  into  effect 
by  the  judgment.     (3)  Not  only  must  the  performance  be 
possible  by  the  party  upon  whom  the  obligation  rests,  but 
the  subject-matter  of  the  agreement,  and  its  stipulations  in 
regard  thereto,  must  he  of  such  a  nature  that  the  court,  by 
means  of  its  ordinary  administrative  instruments  and  ma- 
chinery, can  compel  the  specific  performance  which  it  de- 
crees.    Cases  may  arise,  and  are  not  infrequent,  in  which 
the  court,  after  directing  a  performance  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  contract,  would  have  no  power  to  directly 
enforce  its  decision  without  departing  from  its  customary 
functions  or  incurring  an  amount  of  trouble,  care,  and  re- 
sponsibility incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  its  regular 
duties;  a  specific  performance  will  then  be  refused,  how- 
ever inadequate  might  be  a  mere  recovery  of  damages. 
Under  the  operation  of  this  principle  the  agreement  of  an 
actor,  a  singer,  a  painter,  or  other  artist  to  employ  his  talents 
in  a  specified  manner  cannot  be  specifically  enforced;  and 
the  rule  applies  in  general  to  all  stipulations  for  personal 
services,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  services  may- 
be of  such  exceptional  value  that  they  cannot  be  procured 
from  any  other  person  but  the  defendant.     For  the  same 
reason,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  specific  performance  of 
a  contract  to  construct  a  railroad  will  not  be  decreed,  since 
such  an  undertaking  is  too  extensive  and  burdensome  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  court  of  equity.     (4) 
Finally,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  requisites,  the  agree- 
ment and  the  relations  of  the  parties  must  be  such  that  a 
decree  of  specific  performance  will  be  reasonable,  just,  and 
equitable.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  remedy  is  never 
a  claim  of  right,  but  is  always  a  matter  of  discretion.    The 
doctrine  as  thus  stated  simply  means  that  in  determining 
whether  the  relief  shall  be  granted  in  a  given  case  certain 
equitable  considerations  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
not  the  mere  fact  that  the  agreement  is  valid  in  law.     The 
beneficent  principle  is  applied  that  he  who  seeks  equity 
must  do  equity.     If,  therefore,  the  contract  was  procured 
by  overreaching  or  artifice,  although  not  so  tainted  with 
fraud  as  to  be  invalid,  if  it  is  unfair  or  oppressive  in  its 
terms,  if  the  consideration  is  grossly  inadequate,  if  its 
specific  enforcement  would  be  unreasonably  burdensome  to 
the  defendant  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
plaintiff,  if  the  plaintiff  has  been  guilty  of  unnecessary 
delay  in  prosecuting  the  action  whereby 'his  opponent  has 
cen  prejudiced,— in  these  and  in  similar  cases  showin"  a 
want  of  good  faith  or  diligence  on  one  side  or  serious  In- 
jury on  the  other,  the  equitable  considerations  become  con- 
trolling, and  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  specific  remedy.     As 
the  practical  result  of  the  foregoing  rules,  the  usual  con- 
tracts which  are  enforced  by  a  decree  for  a  specific  per- 
ormancc  are  those  directly  relating  to  land  as  their  subject- 
matter.     It  is  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  equity  courts  that 
money-damages  are  not  an  adequate  relief  for  the  breach 
of  such  agreements.     This  conclusion  is  partly  based  upon 
ie  tact  that  a  special  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  very 
premises  bargained  for  which  is  not  susceptible  of  pecuniary 


estimate  and  compensation,  but 


nd  compensation,  but  chiefly  upon  the  pre-emi- 
uch  the  English  law  has  always  given  to  the  owner- 
1  in  comparison  with  every  other  species  of  prop- 
erty.    A  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  land,  or  for  the 
itton  of  an  estate  therein,  if  valid  by  the  statute  of 
ins    and  if  complying  with  the  conditions  above  de- 
scribed, will  in  general  be  enforced  by  a  decree  of  specific 
lance  compelling  the  execution  of  the  proper  instru- 
ments and  the  creation  or  transfer  of  the  proper  interc-t- 
What  contracts  are  thus  valid  under  the  statute,  and  how 
courts  of  equity  have  grafted  exceptions  upon  this 
actmcnt,  substituting  certain  acts  of  the  parties— such 


as  the  vendee's  possession,  making  improvements,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  price — in  place  of  the  written  evidence  required 
by  the  legislature,  are  questions  of  the  highest  importance, 
biit  do  not  legitimately  belong  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
article.  (See  FKAUIIS,  STATUTE  op.) 

Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Spcc'tnclcs  [Lat.  ipectaculum],  a  device  for  the  im- 
provement of  defective  sight,  the  invention   of  which  is 
variously  ascribed  to  Alexander  da  Spinu  of  Florence,  or 
to  his  contemporary  and  fellow-townsman,  Salvinus  Ar- 
matus   (d.  1317);  also  to  Roger  Bacon   (d.  about  1292). 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  them  in 
Europe    came  through    the   Saracen    Alhazcn    (d.    1038). 
The  Chinese,  we  are  told,  have  for  ages  employed  spec- 
tacles for  the  relief  of  defective  eyesight.     Spectacles  are 
of  various  kinds.     For  long-sighted  (prcsby-opic)  persons, 
whose  imperfect  vision  is  due  to  too  great  flatness  of  the 
lens  and  cornea,  cither  plano-convex  lenses  or  menisci  are 
employed  (the  latter,  called  periscopic  glasses,  were  recom- 
mended by  Wollaston).    Both  of  these  magnify  objects  and 
render  near  objects  more  distinct.     Near-sighted  spectacles 
(for  the  use  of  myopic  persons,  those  whose  cornea  and 
crystalline  lens  arc  too  convex)  are  either  plano-concave, 
concavo-concave,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  periscopie 
glasses,  the  front  is  slightly  convex  and  the  inside  deeply 
concave.     Plane  glasses,  colored  blue,  green,  or  smoky,  are 
used  by  persons  with  eyes  too  sensitive  to  the  light.    Cata- 
ract-glasses have  powerful  convex  lenses,  and  are  employed 
by  persons  whose  eyes  have  been  operated  upon  for  cata- 
ract.    Of  late,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
examination  of  each  eye,  and  the  careful  adaptation  of 
each  lens  to  the  needs  of  the  eye  it  is  to  serve;  since  it  is 
very  common,  especially  in  myopic  or  near-sighted  per- 
sons, to  find  different  degrees  of  abnormality  in  the  two 
eyes.     Periscopic  glasses  permit  the  wearer  to  examine 
objects  with  less  turning  of  the  head  than  others.     Many 
spectacles  are  sold  which,  as  dealers  pretend,  have  their 
surfaces  ground  to  a  parabolic  curve,  hut  the  construction 
of  such  lenses  is  difficult  and  expensive,  although  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  properly  made  there  would  be  somewhat  less 
spherical  aberration  with  such  lenses.     The  best  optical 
glass  should  be  used  for  spectacles.    Brazilian  pebble  (rock- 
crystal),  first  recommended  by  Brewster,  has  a  very  low  dis- 
persive effect,  and  if  of  perfectly  uniform  refractive  power 
would  consequently  be  better  than  glass;  but  it  is  stated 
that  in  practice  it  is  found  defective,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  so-called  pebble  spectacles  are  of  a  common  grade  of 
glass.     (See  also  OPHTHALMOLOGY.) 
Spectator.     See  ADDISON  (JOSEPH). 
Spectral  Illusions,  Delusions,  and  Hallucina- 
tions.    See  INSANITY,  by  W.  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D. 
Spectre,  applied  to  animals.     See  LEMUR. 
Spec'troscope     [Lat.   spectrum,    "image,"    and    Or. 
oirelv,  to  "see"].     An  instrument,  as  its  name  implies, 
designed  for  the  formation  and  examination  of  spectra. 
Although  as  yet  (1876)   the  invention   is  barely  sixteen 
years  old,  we  already  owe  to  it  many  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  of  modern  science.    'By  its  means  the  light 
from  a  body,  at  whatever  distance,  can  be  made  to  tell  more 
or  less  completely  the  story  of  its  chemical  composition, 
physical  conditions,  and  motion. 

Ncmton'n  Experiment. — If  a  beam  of  sunlight  entering  a 
darkened  room  bo  made  to  pass  through  a  triangular  prism 
of  glass  at  the  proper  angle,  the  rays  will  be  rrfrnrled  out 
of  their  course,  the  different  colors  taking  slightly  divergent 
paths;  if  a  white  screen  be  now  placed  so  as  to  receive  the 
refracted  beam,  there  will  be  formed  upon  it  an  elongated 
band  of  colored  light,  red  at  one  extremity  and  violet  at 
the  other,  with  the  remaining  hues  of  the  rainbow— orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  and  indigo — arranged  in  order  between 
them.  This  colored  band  is  called  the  tnlnr  */>,;-in<m.  and 
the  experiment  described  we  owe  to  Newton,  who  thus  dis- 
covered the  composition  of  white  light. 

Projection  of  the,  Spectrum.— The  spectrum  formed  in  this 
way  is  impure,  since  the  different  colors  overlap  each  other. 
But  if  the  light  be  admitted  only  through  a  very  narrow 
slit  placed  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  then,  be- 
fore reaching  the  prism,  be  passed  through  a  convex  lens  so 
adjusted  that  if  the  prism  were  absent  it  would  form  a  dis- 
tinct image  of  the  slit  upon  the  screen,  wo  shall  get  a  pure 
spectrum,  with  each  tint  completely  isolated  from  every 
other.  If  sunlight  be  employed,  the  spectrum  will  be 
marked  by  numerous  faint  <i,,rl-  lines;  if  the  electric  li-ht, 
it  will  show  bright  bands  and  lines.  This  is  the  method 
ordinarily  used  in  exhibiting  the  phenomena  to  an  au- 


pheno 

dience.      The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig 
the  arrangement  clear. 


1)  will   make 


Experiment.—  Another  method  is  simply  to 
look  through  the  prism  at  a  narrow  slit  from  a  distance  .-if 
M  or  M  feet.  It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  1802,  Wollaston 
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first  observed  a  few  of  the  dark  line*  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Sumo  years  luter,  in  1814-la,  Fraunhofer,  the  celebrate!  op- 


C,  condensing  lens,  important  but  not  essential;  S,  slit;  L,  lens 
forming  image  of  slit ;  P,  prism  ;  I,  spectrum  ;  O,  place  where 
image  of  slit  would  fall  if  the  prism  were  removed. 

tirian  of  Munich,  independently  made  the  same  observation, 
and  by  substituting  for  the  naked  eye  a  small  telescope, 
greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  apparatus.  He  made 
a  very  careful  and  accurate  map  of  the  spectrum,  and  to 
this  day  its  dark  lines  are  known  by  his  name.  He  also 
made  some  observations  of  a  similar  nature  upon  the  light 
of  the  moon  and  the  stars.  He  satisfied  himself,  moreover, 
that  the  cause  of  the  lines  was  not  in  our  atmosphere  nor 
in  anything  connected  with  the  apparatus. 

The  Collimator. — Either  of  the  arrangements  thus  far  de- 
scribed requires  a  considerable  distance — 15  or  20  feet  at 
least — between  the  slit  and  the  spectrum.  Zantedcschi  of 
Milan  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty in  1846  by  the  invention  of  what  is  called  the  collf- 
mntur  (from  the  fact  that  a  very  similar  piece  of  apparatus  is 
UM-'|  to  determine  the  collimation  of  an  astronomical  in- 
strument). Swan  of  Edinburgh  was  an  independent  in- 
ventor of  the  same  contrivance  a  year  later.  The  collimator 
is  simply  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plate  of  metal  per- 
forated with  a  narrow  slit,  and  at  the  other  by  a  convex 
lens  whose  focal  length  equals  its  distance  from  the  slit.  The 
efTei't  is,  that  rays  proceeding  from  the  slit  are  rendered 
parallel  by  passing  through  the  lens,  and  then  behave  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  came  from  an  infinite  distance.  Opli- 
rnl/fi,  the  slit  is  thus  transferred  to  the  sky,  while  mechan- 
ically it  remains  within  easy  reach  of  the  manipulator. 

As  ordinarily  constructed,  the  spectroscope  consists  es- 
sentially of  three  parts — a  collimator  as  above  described,  a 
prism  or  train  of  prisms,  and  a  small  telescope  to  which 
the  eye  is  applied  in  observation :  usually,  a  scale  of  some 
kind  or  a  graduated  arc  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining with  accuracy  the  position  of  any  lines  or  bands 
observed  in  the  spectrum. 

The  Chemical  Spectroscope. — The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  2) 
represents  the  common  chemical  spectroscope  as  invented 
by  Kirchhoff  in  1859. 
C  is  the  collimator, 
carrying  at  its  left- 
hand  extremity  the  slit, 
which  is  usually  about 
Jth  of  an  inch  long, 
and  adjustable  in  width 
from  ^th  to  ^Oth  of 
an  inch.  The  diameter 
of  the  collimator  is 
about  an  inch,  and  its 
length  from  6  to  8 
inches.  The  prism, 
generally  of  flint  glass, 
is  at  P.  It  has  a  refracting  angle  of  about  60°,  and 
plane  faces  about  1  inch  by  1J  inches  in  surface.  It 
is  so  placed  that  the  rays  entering  and  emerging  may 
make  equal  angles  with  the  two  surfaces.  The  telescope 
T  receives  the  rays  after  they  have  passed  through  the 
prism.  S  is  a  collimator  in  all  respects  similar  to  C,  except 
that  instead  of  a  slit  it  carries  at  its  extremity  a  small  scale 
photographed  on  glass.  This  scale-collimator  is  so  placed 
that  the  light  coining  through  it  from  a  candle  or  gas  flame 
suitably  placed  is  reflected  (partially  only,  of  course,  but 
still  in  sufficient  amount)  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  prism 
into  the  telescope.  Thus,  the  observer  sees  at  the  same 
time  the  spectrum  and  immediately  above  it  the  scale. 

Formation  of  the  Spectrum — a  Congeries  of  Images  of  the 
"''"'• — If  the  light  by  which  the  slit  is  illuminated  be  homo- 
yen  eons,  the  observer  looking  through  the  telescope  will  see 
simply  a  single  image  of  the  slit,  which  will  widen  or  nar- 
row to  a  mere  line  as  the  width  of  the  slit  is  altered  by  its 
appropriate  adjusting  screw.  The  interposition  of  the 
prism  between  the  collimator  and  telescope  in  this  case 


FIG.  2. 


merely  change-  tin-  ilii-rrtiim  in  which  this  image  of  the 
slit  is  sci-n,  making  no  other  difference  whatever.  If  the 
illumination,  instead  of  being  homoijnuFiniii,  contain  two  or 
three  sorts  of  light  diHering  in  their  color,  then,  instead 
of  one,  we  shall  get  two  or  three  separate  slit-images  or 
bright  linos,  the  different-colored  rays  being  differently 
bent  by  the  prism,  and  thus  separated.  If  the  light  be 
white — i.  e.  contain  rays  of  all  possible  colors  in  the  name 
proportions  us  in  sunlight — we  shall  then  get  a  ribbon-like 
sjic:-triiMi,  turmoil  by  an  infinity  of  slit-images  placed  side 
by  side  in  contact,  thus  producing  a  continuous  b:md.  If 
the  light  be  not  white,  but  cither  redundant  or  deficient  in 
any  of  its  component  hues,  the  spectrum  will  of  course  be 
marked  by  abnormal  brightness  or  darkness  in  the  corre- 
sponding region  ;  it  will  show  bands  bright  or  dark. 

Integrating  X/m-trim-i,/,,-. —  In  some  cases,  and  usually  in 
chemical  work  at  least,  we  wish  merely  to  examine  the 
spectrum  of  the  whole  mass  of  light  proceeding  from  the 
luminous  object,  without  any  special  distinction  of  parts. 
Fur  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  so  to  direct  the  colli- 
mator that  the  rays  from  the  central  portions  of  the  object 
shall  pass  through  the  slit  along  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the 
object  being  at  such  a  distance  that  its  angular  dimensions 
as  seen  from  the  slit  shall  not  exceed  those  of  the  colli- 
mator-lens.  In  this  case  every  portion  of  the  slit,  and 
consequently  of  the  spectrum,  receives  rays  from  every 
portion  of  the  object.  An  instrument  used  in  this  way  is 
called  an  inteffratinrj  ftpectroscope. 

Analyzing  Spectroscope.. — In  many  eases  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  important  to  obtain  separately  the  spectra  of 
the  different  portions  of  the  luminous  body,  especially  in 
astronomical  investigation.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  in  front  of  the  slit  a  lens  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  form  upon  the  plate  containing  the  slit  a  distinct 
image  of  the  object.  Then  each  point  in  the  slit  is  illumi- 
nated by  rays  proceeding  from  only  a  single  point  in  the 
object,  and  we  can  get  separately  the  spectra  of  the  top  or 
bottom  or  centre  of  the  body  observed.  Used  thus,  we  call 
the  instrument  an  annfi/zing  spectroscope. 

/'flicker'*  Prism  of  Comparison. — It  is  often  desirable  to 
compare  directly  the  spectra  of  two  different  lights.  This 
is  readily  done  by  placing,  so  as  to  cover  one-half  the 
length  of  the  slit,  a  small  reflecting-prism,  which  will  bring 
into  it  light  from  an  object  placed  on  one  side.  In  this 
case  the  observer  sees  before  him  the  two  spectra,  one  im- 
mediately above  the  other. 

Spectroscope.*  of  High  Dispersion. — The  form  of  the  in- 
strument of  course  varies  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed.  For  many  investigations  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  much  higher  dispersion  than  one  prism  would 
give.  We  then  use  between  the  collimator  and  telescope  a 
train  of  several  prisms,  sometimes  as  many  as  nine.  The 
size  of  the  instrument  is  also  greatly  varied.  In  an  enor- 
mous spectroscope  built  by  Ladd  of  London  for  Lord  Lind- 
say the  six  prisms  had  each  surfaces  4  inches  square,  and 
the  collimator  and  telescope  were  each  4  inches  in  diameter 
and  5  feet  long.  Browning  has  also  constructed  one  of 
fully  equal  dimensions  for  Mr.  Gassiot,  to  be  presented  to 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Adjustment  of  Prisms  for  Minimum  Deviation. — To  ob- 
tain the  best  definition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rays  in  pass- 
ing through  each  prism  should  make  equal  angles  with  its 
surfaces  on  entering  and  emerging,  and  it  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  the  prisms  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fulfil 
this  condition  for  whatever  color  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
under  examination.  In  the  first  large  instruments  each 
prism  had  to  be  adjusted  tentatively  and  separately,  and 
it  was  the  work  of  several  hours  to  alter  the  adjustment 
from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  violet.  In  1863, 
Littrow  of  Vienna,  and  in  1885,  Rutherfurd  of  New  York 
and  Cooke  of  Cambridge,  devised  different  contrivances  by 
which  all  the  prisms  are  adjusted  simultaneously. 

Automatic  Spectroscope. — In  1870,  Browning  of  London, 
making  use  of  Rutherfurd's  plan  (of  which,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  independent  inventor),  contrived  a 
so-called  automatic  spectroscope,  in  which  the  adjustment 
for  any  portion  of  the  spectrum  is  completely  effected  by 
simply  pointing  the  observing  telescope  to  it  by  the  appro- 
priate tangent  screw.  Lockyer  of  London  and  the  writer 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  (rrubb  of  Dublin,  have  also  de- 
vised instruments  fulfilling  the  same  condition  and  admit- 
ting the  use  of  still  greater  dispersive  powers.  The  instru- 
ments of  the  two  former,  though  independently  invented, 
are  essentially  similar.  We  give  a  figure  of  our  own,  with 
which  many  of  our  American  observatories  are  supplied.  It 
was  designed  especially  for  astronomical  work,  and  in  its 
construction  compactness,  lightness,  and  facility  of  manipu- 
lation have  been  chiefly  kept  in  view. 

The  light  after  leaving  the  collimator  C  falls  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  face  of  a  ha  (/-prism  a,  passes  around  through 
the  train  of  seven  prisms  near  their  bases ;  at  the  end  of 


the  trail 
attache 
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Astronomical  Spectroscope. 


i«  al«o  a  half-prism),  is  by  the  double  reflection  transferred 
to  the  upper  rtory  of  the  prism-train,  so  to  speak,  am I  re- 
turns to  the  view-telescope  T,  which  with  its  diagonal  eye 
piece  is  firmlv  attached  to  the  same  mounting  as  the  col- 
limator. and  dirertlv  above  it:  both  are  immovable.  _ 
focal  length  of  colliniator  and  telescope  is  1(1  inches,  thei 
diameter  A.'"  of  an  inch.  The  different  portions  of  the 
s,.e  -trum  are  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  held  of  view  by 
the  screw  S,  which  acts  upon  the  last  prism  of  the  tram. 
The  lir-l  prism  of  the  train  beingfirmly  fastened,  the  others 
are  all  movable,  each  being  jointed  to  the  preceding,  as  in 
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,Tiliarv      The  tubular  extremity  T  slips  into  the 
e'±! ?'the  mlcro'Icope-tube  in  place  of  the  ordinary  eye- 
Fia.  5. 


the  aniifxi-d  figure. 

To  the  back  of  each 
prism-holder  is  attach- 
ed a  rigid  bar  forked  at 
the  extremity,  and  all 
the  forks  engage  with  a 
movable  steel  pin  or 
pillar,  rf.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  what- 
ever motion  may  be 
given  to  the  last  prism, 
it  and  all  the  others 
will  continue  to  keep 
their  bases  tangent  to 
a  common  circle  whose  C 
centre  is  at  rf,  which 
circle  always  remains  Automatic  Arrangement, 

tangent  to  the  axis  of 

the  collimator.  This  is  the  automatic  arrangement,  due 
to  Mr.  Rutherfnrd.  The  adjustment  for  focus  is  by  the 
milled  head  m  (Fig.  3  again)  upon  the  tube  of  the 
collimator,  which  carries  the  object-glasses  of  both  col- 
limator and  telescope  in  and  out  together.  The  rings  R  R 
furnish  the  means  of  attaching  the  instrument  to  the  eye- 
end  of  a  large  equatorial,  and  adjusting  its  distance  from 
the  object-glass.  The  dispersive  power  of  the  instrument 
is  that  of  twelve  prisms,  but  can  easily  be  reduced  when- 
ever desired  by  merely  taking  out  any  prism  of  the  train 
and  substituting  for  it  the  terminal  half-prism  with  its  re- 
flector— an  operation  not  requiring  more  than  a  single 
minute.  By  adding  another  tier  of  prisms,  and  send- 
ing the  light  back  and  forth  through  a  third  and  fourth 
story,  the  dispersion  could  again  be  doubled  with  very  little 
expense,  except  for  the  additional  prisms.  The  instrument 
is  provided  with  a  comparison-prism  at  the  slit,  and  the 
position  of  any  unknown  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  celestial 
body  is  referred  to  the  nearest  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
sonic  known  gas  compared  with  it  by  means  of  a  microm- 
eter W  in  the  eyepiece. 

J)!rect-i-iti<m  Instruments. — In  the  so-called  direct-vision 
spectroscopes  the  ordinary  prism  or  prism-train  is  replaced 
by  a  compound  prism  made  up  of  from  five  to  eleven  prisms 
of  two  different  kinds  of  glass,  so  put  together  that  the  re- 
fraction* for  the  mean  rays  of  the  spectrum  balance  each 
other,  while  of  course  the  dispersions  do  not.  The  advan- 
tage gained  is,  that  the  awkward  angle  between  the  col- 
limator and  telescope  is  avoided,  and  the  instrument  be- 
comes in  appearance  merely  a  straight  tube. 

Ptirket  djMOJMMIfw. — The  pocket  ttpectroncope  and  micro- 
ipectroicope  are  instruments  of  this  kind.  The  former  con- 
sists merely  of  a  small  tube  some  3  inches  long,  carrying  the 
«Ht  at  one  end  and  a  magnifying  lens  of  proper  focus  at 
the  other,  with  a  direct-vision  prism  combination  in  the 
tube  between  them.  Since,  however,  the  rays  from  the  slit 
are  not  rendered  parallel  before  they  strike  the  prisms,  the 
instrument  does  not  g'ive  very  accurate  definition  of  spec- 
trum lines,  though  for  many  purposes  it  answers  pretty 
well.  The  annexed  figure  (Fig.  5)  shows  the  construction 
of  the  micro-spectroscope,  which  is  designed  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  microscope,  and  has  proved  itself  a  mosi 


Micro-Spectroscope. 

piece  The  slit  and  comparison-prism  are  at  A,  the  col- 
Wting  lens  (achromatic!  at  B,  the  direct-vision  combina- 
™n  of  prisms  at  C.  and  the  eye  is  applied  directly  at  F, 
he  view-telescope  being  usually  dispensed  w.th,  though 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  instruments  retain  it.  and  add 
numberless  accessories-of  condensers,  illuminating  mir- 
rors, object-Holders,  micrometers,  etc. 

Diffraction  Spectrowope.—ln  the  di/raetton  tfeetroteoft 
the  prism  is  exchanged  for  a  plate  of  glass  or  speculum- 
metal  ruled  with  fine  equidistant  lines-,  from  2000  to  2(1 
in  the  inch.  The  light  after  passing  through  thecollimat, 
is  received  upon  this  grating,  as  it  is  called,  and  thence  13 
ransmitted  or  reflected,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  telescope. 
With  instruments  of  this  sort,  furnished  with  the  exquisite 
n-itin-'S  which  Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  lately  been  ruling  on 
'ilvered  glass,  a  dispersive  power  is  easily  obtained  in  the 
spectra  of  the  higher  orders  far  greater  than  by  any  of  the 
spectroscopes  described  above—  equal  to  what  would 
furnished  by  a  train  of  thirty  prisms  or  more.  The  spec- 
tra obtained  in  this  way  are  less  brilliant  than  those  ol  the 
prismatic  apparatus,  so  that  for  some  purposes  this  form 
of  instrument  is  hardly  applicable;  for  other  purposes, 
lowever  it  has  great  advantages—  as,  for  instance,  in  solar 
observations—  and  is  quite  superseding  the  older  forms. 
The  observation  of  the  higher  orders  of  spectra  is  much 
facilitated  by  interposing  between  the  grating  and  the  ob- 
ject-glass of  the  eye-telescope  a  prism  with  its  refracting 
edo-e  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  the  grating.  This  sep- 
arates the  spectra  of  the  different  orders,  which  would 
otherwise  overlap.  Diffraction  spectra  present  one  im- 
portant advantage—  they  are  strictly  comparable  with 
each  other,  since  the  relative  distances  between  the  lines 
of  a  diffraction  spectrum  depend  simply  upon  the  wave- 
lengths (colors)  of  the  rays  concerned.  In  the  prismatic 
spectrum  no  such  relation  holds;  every  change  in  the  ma- 
terial, angle,  or  position  of  the  prism  alters  the  relative 
spacing  of  the  lines,  crowding  them  together  in  some  por- 
tions and  pulling  them  apart  in  others.  Hence,  more  and 
more  the  diffraction  spectrum  is  becoming  the  standard 
of  reference,  and  the  position  of  a  line  or  band  in  the 
spectrum  is  ordinarily  defined  by  giving  its  wave-length  in 
millionths  of  a  millimetre,  though  some  still  choose  to  refer 
to  the  original  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  published  by 
Kirchhoff  in  1862.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  principal  bright 
line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's  corona  is  described  as  1474 
Kirchhoff,  or  wave-length  531  .6—  sometimes  Angstrom  531  6, 

ne  ma    of  the  solar 
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The  different  spectra  observed  reduce  naturally  to  five 
different  classes  indicated  in  the  annexed  figure  : 

FIG.  6. 
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1,  continuous  spectrum — e.  tj.  of  a  common  lamp;  2,  positive- 
lined  spectrum,  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  gas:  3,  negative- 
lined  spectrum,  the  solar  spectrum ;  4,  positive-banded  spec- 
trum, the  spectrum  of  Encke's  comet ;  5,  negative-banded 
spectrum,  the  spectrum  of  fresh  blood. 
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We  have  ( I )  the  cimtinnnus  spectrum  ;  (2)  the  positire-tinrd 
spectrum,  marked  by  britjht  lines  upon  a  black  or  dark 
background;  (3)  the  Hri/atim-linul  spectrum,  character- 
ized by  tlui-k  or  t'liK-k  lines  upon  a  bright  background  ; 
(4)  the  poritivi-bandad  spectrum,  consisting  of  /"  iifhi  bands 
separated  from  each  other;  (o)  the  neffative-banded  spec- 
trum, consisting  of  ihirk  bands  upon  ft  bright  background. 
Not  very  unfrcquontly,  however,  a  spectrum  presents  the 
characteristics  of  two  or  more  of  these  classes  combined. 

ContinniniH  SjH'ctrtini. — -The  continuous  spectrum  is  the 
least  interesting  and  instructive  of  all.  It  simply  indicatc- 
that  the  luminous  material  is  comparatively  ileuuc.  An  in- 
candescent solid  or  liquid  produces  it,  and  so  also  doe-  an 
incandescent  gas  if  sufficiently  compressed.  From  a  spec 
trum  of  this  kind  we  learn  nothing  as  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  luminon-  body,  and  very  little  as  to  its  physical  con- 
dition.  It  is  to  bt!  noted,  however,  that  a  predominance  of 
the  red  portion  of  the  spectrum  usually  indicates  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  that  which  corresponds  to  a  normal 
development  of  the  blue  and  violet:  in  other  words,  a  -"/ 
hot  body  is  cooler  than  a  white-hot  one.  This,  with  many 
ollnr  fads  of  capital  importance,  seems  first  to  have  been 
brought  out  clearly  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  whose  early  in- 
\  e-iigations  on  the  chemical  and  thermal  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum, as  well  as  the;  constant  association  between  spectral 
lines  and  certain  chemical  elements,  were  very  extensive 
and  important,  and  deserve  far  more  attention  and  recog- 
nition than  they  ever  received.  In  fact,  many  of  the  more 
recent  investigators  seem  to  have  been  substantially  anti- 
cipaicd  l»y  him  in  some  of  their  most  important  results. 
There  are,  however,  many  cases  of  brilliant  luminosity 
accompanied  by  a  very  trifling  evolution  of  heat.  We 
then  usually  find  the  yellow  and  green  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum (which  are  most  energetic  in  their  action  upon  the 
organs  of  vision)  quite  bright,  while  the  extreme  red  and 
violet  are  alike  deficient.  This  is  true  of  the  light  of  fireflies, 
glowworms,  and  the  luminous  organisms  of  the  sea.  But 
while  the  continuous  spectrum  is  thus  comparatively  unin- 
teresting, the  other  four  classes  of  spectra  are  full  of  in- 
formation. 

Class  2 — f'^itin  /ini'ii  Spectrum. — The  spectrum  of  the 
second  class,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of 
sharply-defined  bright  lines,  is  produced  only  by  matter  in 
the  gaseous  condition,  of  comparatively  low  density,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  certainly,  though  possibly  not  without 
exception,  in  an  elementary  state — i.  e.  not  chemically  com- 
bined with  other  substances.  It  is  the  spectrum  of  ele- 
mentary vapor.  Every  simple  substance  when  sufficiently 
heated  gives  its  own  characteristic  spectrum  of  this  sort,  as 
legible  to  one  familiar  with  the  subject  as  its  written  name 
would  be.  Furthermore,  every  change  in  the  density,  pres- 
sure, or  temperature  alters,  so  to  speak,  the  style  of  charac- 
ter in  which  the  name  is  written  ;  it  so  affects  the  relative 
brilliance  of  the  different  lines,  their  width,  distinctness, 
and  general  appearance,  that  from  an  examination  of  the 
spectrum  we  are  not  only  able  to  recognize  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  material  under  examination,  but  also  to  draw 
most  important,  conclusions  as  to  the  physical  conditions 
to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Kffech  of  Temperature  and  Pressure. — Speaking  gen- 
erally, when  the  gas  is  very  greatly  rarefied,  and  not  too 
intensely  heated,  the  lines  in  its  spectrum  are  comparative- 
ly few — not  very  brilliant,  but  very  thin  and  fine.  As  the 
pressure  increases  or  the  temperature  rises,  new  lines  make 
their  appearance,  nnd  the  old  ones  brighten,  but  also  grow 
wider  and  hazy  at  the  edges ;  at  the  same  time  a  faint  con- 
tinuous spectrum  appears  as  a  background.  Pressure  and 
temperature  still  increasing,  the  background  grows  brighter 
and  brighter,  while  the  lines  become  more  numerous,  but 
less  sharply  defined  and  relatively  less  conspicuous,  until 
at  last  we  have  a  mere  continuous  spectrum  without  notice- 
able markings,  precisely  like  that  of  a  liquid  or  a  solid 
heated  to  whiteness.  Al  yet  it  is  not  found  possible  to 
discriminate  with  certainty  between  the  effectsof  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  which  in  many  respects  are  very  similar. 
Theory,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to  expect  this,  for.  according 
to  the  generally-received  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  gas- 
eous matter,  simplicity  of  the  spectrum  would  imply  non- 
interference of  the  atoms  with  each  other  in  the  vibratory 
motions  which  originate  the  light.  But  whenever  the 
atuns  do  come  to  interfere  with  each  othermuch  and  often 
— which  may  happen  either  from  crowding  them  together 
or  increasing  the  velocity  ami  range  of  their  motions  (rais- 
ing the  temperature) — confused  and  irregular  vibrations 
mu-t  result,  producing  in  the  spectrum  the  very  effects  ob- 
served. 

/',,•»„„„/  /,/,„,,-,,,  ,,f  „  ftjKctrum. — It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  the  spectrum  of  any  given  element  retains  its 
speeitie  identity  through  all  changes  of  temperature  and 
prc-siire — /'.  ..  that  the  changes  observed  are  merclv  in  the 
number,  brightness,  and  sharpness  of  the  lines,  anil  not  at 


all  in  the  ;>»«iri'nn  they  hold  in  the  spectrum;  or,  to  ex- 
press it  differently,  after  the  analogy  of  sound,  thc/»/Hi«"/<* 
notes  which  characterize  the  spectrum  of  a  given  substance 
are  Lelie\eil  ne\er  to  change  their  jn'trtt  (  wave-length  '. 
This,  however,  is  not  yet  perfectly  established,  and  some 
physicists  ot'  high  authority  still  hold,  not  without  apparent 
reason,  that  the  same  chemical  element  may  give  nnder 
varying  circumstances  two  or  more  distinct  spectra,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  as  much  as  do  the  spectra  of  different 
elements. 

/'/;<>/•<•<•'«  X/> ci  li-n   nf  llli    r'irttiillil  S'l'i'ilil    Hi  i/i,-. — ThllS, 

I'liieker  distinguished  a  first-  and  second-order  spectrum  for 
nitrogen  gus.  Some  of  the  late.-t  in\  e-tigation-.  however, 
seem  to  show  that  his  spectrum  uf  the  first  order  (a  banded 
spectrum)  is  merely  the  spectrum  of  one  of  the  o.i-,V<«  of 
nitrogen,  and  not  of  nitrogen  itself.  Still,  the  subject  im- 
peratively demands  further  and  most  careful  research. 

CbmwMMM  "/  /.""*  in  ''>rf'-i-i<it  ^ff-i'fi-'t.-  In  many 
cases  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  one  substance  arc  found  to 
coincide  with  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  another.  In  some 
instances  this  coincidence  is  merely  apparent,  and  a  suf- 
ficient dispersive  power  in  the  instrument  employed  brings 
out  a  slight  but  real  difference  in  the  wave-lengths  of  the 
rays  concerned.  In  other  cases,  the  lines  probablv  belong 
to  the  spectrum  of  only  one  of  the  suh.-lanco,  and  appear 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  other  simply  on  account  of  the  im- 
possibility of  freeing  it  entirely  from  all  traces  of  the  first. 
Thus,  iron  and  titanium  and  iron  and  calcium  show  nu- 
merous such  coincidences. 

Spectra  of  the  Third  Class — Neaatire. lined  Spfrtrn. — 
The  spectra  of  the  third  class  (negative-lined  spectra)  are 
no  less  instructive  and  important  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  which  they  are  complementary,  or,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  of  which  they  are  n-rcrsnls.  The  two 
ela,--es  dift'er  from  each  other  simply  in  the  interchange  of 
i  light  and  darkness,  the  bright  lines  and  dark  background 
of  the  one  being  reversed  to  black  lines  and  bright  back- 
ground in  the  other,  while  in  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
lines  and  their  position  there  is  no  change.  To  this  ela-s 
belongs  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  spectra  of  most  of  the 
stars  are  similar.  Spectra  of  this  kind  occur  when  the 
light  under  examination  has  passed  through  a  vapor  or 
gas  which  would  itself  give  a  bright-line  spectrum.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  gas  absorbs  out  of  the  triinfmin.il 
li'jlit  precisely  those  rays  it  would  itself  emit  if  luminous, 
and  thus  causes  the  spectrum  to  show  dark  bands  and  lines 
at  the  very  points  wnen  the  spectrum  of  the  gas  alone 
would  exhibit  bright  ones.  For  example,  the  spectrum  of 
sodium  vapor  is  characterized  by  two  bright  orange-colored 
lines  very  near  each  other.  But  if  we  cause  the  light  of 
an  oxy  hydrogen  lamp  to  pass  through  a  tube  filled  with 
sodium  vapor,  it  will  show  in  its  spectrum  a  pair  of  dark 
Hues  at  precisely  the  same  place.  It  is  difficult  to  say  who 
first  discovered  this  principle.  Stokes  in  England,  Ang- 
strom in  Sweden,  and  Kirchhoff  in  Germany  seem  all  to 
have  reached  it  independently.  Angstrom  was  the  first  to 
give  it  formal  publication  in  1S53,  but  in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, so  that  it  attracted  little  attention  ;  on  the  other 
band,  it  was  undoubtedly  Kirchhoff  who  in  18a9  first  ap- 
preciated and  insisted  upon  its  full  significance,  and  by  its 
application  in  investigating  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  sun,  and  his  other  researches  in  connection  with  Bun- 
sen,  first  brought  out  clearly  the  enormous  power  of  the 
spectroscope  as  an  instrument  of  discovery. 

t'liiiHi/m  in  appearance  of  Dark-line  Spectrum  line  to 
Changes  of  Pressure,  Temperature,  and  Intensity  of  Trans- 
mitted Light. — Spectra  of  this  class  of  course  indicate  as 
clearly  as  those  of  the  first  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ab- 
sorbing vapor  to  which  the  dark  lines  are  due;  and  changes 
in  the  density  or  temperature  of  this  vapor  produce  upon 
the  lines  effects  analogous  to  those  described  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  class.  Furthermore,  when  the  absorb- 
ing vapor  is  at  a  temperature  high  enough  to  render  it 
self-luminous,  then  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  will  also  greatly  alter  the  appearance  of  the 
spectrum.  If  it  be  brilliant  enough,  all  the  lines  will  be 
intensely  black,  provided  the  absorbing  layer  is  suffi- 
ciently thick.  As  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light 
decreases,  those  lines  which  are  brightest  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  vapor  taken  by  itself  will  lose  their  blackness,  van- 
ish, and  reappear  as  bright  lines,  until  at  lust,  when  the 
background  light  is  reduced  to  zero,  we  have  of  course 
simply  a  spectrum  of  the  second  class,  with  all  its  lines 
bright.  Thus,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  in  spectra 
of  this  sort  we  find  bright  as  well  as  dark  lines.  It  is  evi- 
dent, also,  that  changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing 
stratum  will  greatly  modify  the  spectrum. 

A'/<i-ciro  of  the  Fourth  Class. — The  spectra  of  the  fourth 
class  consist  of  bright  bands  of  considerable  width,  some- 
times undefined  at  both  edges,  and  sometimes  pretty  dis- 
tinct at  one  of  them,  which  is  usually,  but  by  no  means 


They  seem  '"  1>e 


,,,, 
'       ' 


.or  do  they  often  furnish  any  such  amount 
information  as  to  the  nature  and 
,,f  light:  still,  they  are  important. 


,,,.„(•  ii-ht:   >!ill.  they  are  important. 
„,/,  ,V,,,,-The  fifth  and  last  class  of 
,,  broad  dark  bands  crossing  a 

brigbl  baokgtwad)  •-! tranf  this  sort  are  produced  by 

' ^ed  absorbing  media,  usually  solid  or 

liqaid  (though  some  highly-colored  dense  vapors  ad  in  a 
(hDluu  ..nm.en.  upon  transmitted  light.     The  spectra  of 
ehlorophyl.  i"dine  vapor,  and  many  dyeitufls  are 
point.     The  worker  with  the  micro-spectro- 
leali  !ilni"«t  exclusively  with  this  class  of  spectra,  and 
i  iliem  a  mine  of  most  valuable  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  organisms  which  he  studies. 
',,-,,i;i;itii,a.— The  applications  of  the  spectro- 
scope arc  ..\irem.-ly  numerous  and  important.     Its  earliest 
use  was  in  chemical  analysis :  by  its  means  already  five  new 
•-h:nc  been  discovered — the  metals  thallium.ea'siinn, 
um,  indium,  and  gallium.     The  substance  to  be  ex- 
amined is  imr  '  In  ,1  into  the  flame  of  a  so-called  Btinsen 
burner,  or  used  as  one  of  the  electrodes,  between  which  a 
stream  of  electric  sparks  is  made  to  pass,  or  placed  be- 
tuceu  the  carbon  poles  of  an  electric  lamp  under  the  action 
of  a  powerful  continuous  current,  or  finally,  if  gaseous, 
enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  and  illuminated  by  means  of  an 
induction  coil.     The  more  volatile  metals  yield  their  spec- 
tra without  difficulty  in  the  gas-flame,  but  most  other  sub- 
stances require  the  use  of  electricity. 

Delicacy  ofthe  Reaction. — For  some  substances  this  meth- 
od of  analysis  is  extremely  delicate ;  for  instance,  jir&ifoofioth 
of  a  milligramme  of  thallium  is  distinctly  detect  ible  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  electric  spark.  At  the  lower  temperature  of 
a  Bunsen  burner  its  sensibility  is  about  jruJapth  of  a  mil- 
ligramme. The  reaction  of  strontium  is  even  more  deli- 
cate, and  that  of  sodium  defies  estimation.  (We  give  the 
results  of  Cappel,  as  quoted  by  Sehollcn.)  Indeed,  for 
these  and  many  other  substances  the  method  is  at  present 

t IcliiMic.     It  is  found  also,  unfortunately,  that  in  a 

mixture  of  several  substances  it  frequently  happens  that 
only  a  few  of  them  show  their  spectra,  the  others  being  in 
some  way  masked  by  those  which  appear.  Hence,  in  ex- 
amining an  unknown  material  it  t*  not  safe  to  conclude  the 
absence  of  any  flf.mi-nt  from  it*  non-appearance  in  the  spec- 
trum. But  for  details  upon  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  works  where  it  is  treated  fully. 

Quantitative  Analt/fit. — In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  recently  Vierordt  has  attempted  to  make  the  spectro- 
scope give  quantitative  results,  in  addition  to  its  merely 
qualitative  indications.  He  uses  an  instrument  with  two 
slits,  one  immediately  above  the  other;  the  one  having  a 
fixed  and  constant  width,  while  the  width  of  the  other  is 
adjustable  and  can  be  accurately  measured  by  a  microm- 
eter screw.  The  slit  of  constant  width  is  illuminated  by 
the  flame  of  a  substance  containing  a  known  percentage 
of  the  clement  tested  for:  the  adjustable  slit  is  illuminated 
by  the  flame  of  the  material  investigated ;  and  by  widen- 
ing or  narrowing  this  slit  it  is  sought  to  make  the  lines  of 
the  element  in  question  appear  of  the  same  brightness  in 
the  two  spectra  which  are  seen  side  by  side  in  the  instru- 
ment. From  the  width  of  the  adjustable  slit  which  pro- 
duces this  result  a  conclusion  of  more  or  less  accuracy  can 
then  be  drawn.  As  yet,  however,  nothing  more  than  a  par- 
tial success  can  be  claimed.  In  a  somewhat  similar  man- 
ner, though  fundamentally  distinct,  Mr.  Lockyer  has  uti- 
i  the  spectroscope  in  assaying.  If  by  means  of  a  con- 


course  appear.     But  under  these  circumstances  they  will 

>r  not  only  in  width   and    brightness,  but  in  Lath. 

hile  some  reach  across  the  whole  width  of  the  spectrum 

irs  will  be  very  short,  and  some  mere  points  of  light  on 

the  tip  of  the  electrode.     If  now  a  metallic  alloy  be  used 


.  ac  aoy    e  use 

lie  electrode,  the  lo,,n  lines  of  both  metals  will  gene- 
J  appear:  but  if  one  of  the  metals  be  present  in  only 


P/,u,ical  Application!.— In  other  physical  sciences  the  in- 
itnmicnt  has  also  important  applications,  furnishing  as  it 
does  the  means  of  isolating,  for  purposes  of  optical  experi- 
ment light  of  any  particular  wave-length,  and  giving 
valuable  indications  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
,r',s,.<  in  many  eases  otherwise  quite  unmanageable.  In  pho- 
tometry especially  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value.  So 
lon«-  as  two  lights  to  be  compared  are  similar  in  tint,  there 
is  no  great  dilliciiltyin  determining  the  ratio  of  their  bright- 
ness within  reasonable  limits  of  accuracy  by  many  long- 
known  methods ;  but  when  the  lights  differ  in  color,  these 
methods  fail.  Now,  by  means  of  a  spectroscopic  apparatus 
similar  to  that  of  Vierordt,  described  above,  or  a  more  re- 
cent anil  delicate  apparatus  by  Trannin,  by  means  of  which 
two  spectra  crossed  with  dark  interference-bands  arc  super- 
posed in  such  a  manner  that  when  of  equal  brightness  the 
bands  will  disappear,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  lights 
in  ill-tail,  so  to  speak;  i.  c.  the  intensity  of  the  red  light 
furnished  by  the  first  source  can  be  measured  against  that 
of  the  same  color  emanating  from  the  second ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  relative  intensity  of  green  and  blue  in  the 
spectrum  of  each  can  be  compared.  If  the  lights  are  such 
as  to  furnish  discontinuous  or  bright-lined  spectra,  the 
difficulty  of  the  comparison  is  considerably  increased,  but 
can  be  overcome  by  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  which 
does  not  complicate  it  very  seriously,  though  its  descrip- 
tion would  take  up  too  much  space  to  be  given  here. 

.Ifff/i-ftf  mil/  forensic  Application*. — The  instrument, 
especially  in  the  form  of  the  micro-spectroscope,  has  its 
important  medical  and  forensic  applications.  It  fur- 
nishes, according  to  the  investigations  of  Sorby,  a  most 
reliable  and  delicate  method  of  detecting  blood  even  in 
the  minutest  quantity,  and  distinguishing  it  from  any  other 
coloring-matter  of  similar  tint.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not 
discriminate  between  blood  from  different  animals,  nor  does 
it  determine  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
drawn  from  the  body.  A  spectroscopic  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  would  undoubtedly,  in  cases  of 
metallic  poisoning,  show  unmistakably  the  nature  of  the 
metal  used :  arsenic,  antimony,  thallium,  etc.,  could  not  es- 
cape detection,  though  as  yet  wo  are  not  aware  of  any  case 
in  which  the  spectroscope  has  been  thus  applied.  In  the 
case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  pnissic  acid,  or  any  similar 
compound  substance,  nothing  could  be  expected  from  the 
instrument.  It  is  hoped  that  spoetroscopic  examination 
of  the  urine  and  other  dejecta,  and  of  the  liquid  contents 
of  cysts  and  tumors  as  drawn  off  by  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping, may  prove  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease, 
but  as  yet  the  subject  has  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 
Technical  Applications. — In  several  of  the  arts  the  in- 
strument has  also  found  important  applications.  In  the 
Bessemer  process  of  making  steel,  air  is  forced  by  a  pow- 
erful blast  through  a  vessel  (called  the  converter)  contain- 
ing molten  iron,  and  in  its  course  burns  out  most  of  the 
impurities,  and  especially  the  carbon  of  the  crude  pig. 
But  it  is  important  to  stop  the  operation  at  precisely  the 
right  moment,  when  the  carbon  is  all  gone ;  otherwise  the 
air-blast  will  attack  and  oxidize  the  iron  itself,  spoiling  the 
whole  charge.  During  the  process  a  powerful  flame  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  converter,  and  the  spectroscopic  ex- 
amination of  this  flame  gives  precisely  and  sharply  the 
indication  needed.  At  the  moment  when  the  blast  should 
be  turned  off  the  lines  of  carbon,  which  before  were  bright 
and  clear  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame,  suddenly  disappear. 
It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  this  disappearance  of  the 
carbon  from  the  flame  produces  an  alteration  in  its  color  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  enable  an  expert,  even  without  the  spectro- 
scope, to  determine  the  critical  moment,  but  the  instrument 
greatly  facilitates  the  operation,  and  is  in  constant  use  for 
the  purpose.  The  instrument  is  also  very  valuable  as  a 
detector  of  adulterations  in  dycstuffs  and  liquors.  By  its 
help  an  expert  will  give  the  age  of  port  wine  within  a  year 
or  two  (up  to  a  dozen  years  or  so),  thanks  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sorby,  and  can  infallibly  detect  the  "  doctoring" 
to  which  it  and  other  wines  are  so  liable. 

Application  to  Astronomy.— Hut  it  is  in  the  domain  of 
astronomical  science  that  the  spectroscope  has  achieved  its 
greatest  triumphs,  which  we  can  hardly  more  than  enumer- 
ate in  this  connection. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Sun.— Its  very  first  applica- 
tion by  its  inventor,  Kirchhoff,  was  to  the  che'mical  analysis 
:  the  sun.     In  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  he 
read  clearly  the  names  of  many  elements  with  which  we 
re  familiar  upon  the  earth.     Iron,  titanium,  calcium,  man- 
ganese, nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  barium,  sodium,  magne- 
um  copper,  hydrogen,  and  zinc  are  plainly  indicated,  and 
sulphur,  cerium,  strontium,  aluminium,  and    iridium  are 
pretty  certain.     These  were  the  first-fruits 

('onHilatioH  of  &or«._ Applied  by  Huggins,  Secchi,  and 
others  to  the  stars,  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  revealed  also 
)  chemical  constitution  of  many  of  them,  and  has  shown 
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that   they  resemble   the  sun,  with,  however,  specific  dif- 
ferences, each  star  presenting  its  own  peculiar  spectrum. 

KiiH-S/uit*. — Applied  to  the  study  of  the  solar  spots  it 
has  confirmed  the  belief  thut  they  lire  cavities,  and  revealed 
the  nature  of  the  dense  clouds  of  absorbing  vapors  which 
fill  them,  besides  throwing  clear  light  upon  many  curious 
facts  before  obscure. 

.\'nture  'if  the  Nalar  Prominences. — By  its  means  in  1868 
the  strange  "red  protuberances,"  which  had  been  obMrrad 
around  the  disk  of  the  moon  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  were  shown  to  be  immense  clouds  or  (lames  thrown 
out  from  the  sun  and  floating  in  its  upper  atmosphere— 
masses  composed  in  the  main  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  also, 
especially  in  the  lower  portions,  containing  many  other 
vapors  carried  up  from  the  inferior  atmosphere  which  im- 
mediately overlies  the  incandescent  surface. 

1  In  Hi/  OliKri'i-iitiniKifllif  ('liriiiiini./iliere<iuil/'romineneei. — 
Nor  is  this  all :  up  to  the  date  we  have  mentioned  these 
strange  phenomena  could  be  observed  only  during  the  few 
moments  when  the  solar  disk  was  hidden  in  eclipse;  but 
then  Janssen  and  Lockyer  independently  and  simulta- 
iic-m-dy  contrived  that  beautiful  application  of  our  instru- 
ment by  which  the  so-called  chromosphere  of  the  sun  is 
brought  within  the  range  of  daily  observation,  thus  open- 
ing to  astronomy  a  new,  most  beautiful  and  intcre-ting 
field  of  research.  The  reason  why  we  cannot  see  these 
prominences  at  any  time  with  the  simple  telescope  is  merely 
this  :  The  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun  is  so  intensely 
illuminated  as  to  mask  them,  just  as  the  stars  are  hidden. 
If  we  could  only  devise  some  means  to  weaken  this  air- 
illuminntion  without  much  affecting  their  own  luminosity, 
we  could  see  them  well  enough ;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
the  spectroscope  does.  The  air-light,  being  simply  reflected 
sunlight,  is  dispersed  into  a  long  and  comparatively  faint 
spectrum  by  passing  through  the  prisms,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  light  from  the  gaseous  prominences  gives 
a  spectrum  of  a  few  bright  lines,  whose  brilliance  is  not 
affected  by  the  dispersion,  which  merely  separates  the  lines 
without  making  them  faint.  Hence,  with  an  instrument  of 
sufficient  power  the  continuous  spectrum  duo  to  the  aerial 
illumination  becomes  so  weak  that  upon  it,  as  a  background, 
a  prominence  will  form  a  spectrum  of  conspicuous  bright 
lines;  and  on  opening  the  slit,  its  image  in  all  the  detail 
of  form  and  movement  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

Nature  of  the  Kolnr  Corona.— In  1869  the  spectroscope 
gave  the  first  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
most  wonderfully  beautiful  of  all  appearances,  the  sun's 
corona,  by  showing  that  its  spectrum  is  characterized  by  a 
vivid  line  in  the  green,  at  1474  of  Kirehhoff's  scale;  thus 
proving  it  to  be  constituted,  in  part  at  least,  of  some  glow- 
ing gas,  and  therefore  of  solar  and  not  lunar  or  terrestrial 
origin.  What  this  gas  is,  is  yet  unknown. 

Nature  of  the  Nebulie. — Applied  to  the  study  of  the  nebulae 
by  Mr.  Huggins  in  1864,  it  immediately  settled  the  old  dis- 
pute as  to  their  nature,  showing  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
are  gaseous  masses,  and  not  far-off  groups  of  closely- 
crowded  stars,  as  the  opponents  of  Laplace's  nebular  hy- 
pothesis had  taught. 

Srlf-lmHJitosity  of  Comets. — A  little  later,  in  the  same 
skilful  hands,  it  was  directed  upon  the  comets,  and  proved 
that  they  shine  not  merely  by  reflected  sunlight,  but  with 
a  brightness  of  their  own.  Their  spectrum  is  one  of  bright 
bands,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  constituted 
either  of  some  slightly-heated,  non-elementary  gas  (Mr. 
Huggins  suggests  one  of  the  hydrocarbon  compounds, 
whose  spectrum  certainly  presents  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence), or  else  some  fluorescing  dust, 

Atmosphere  of  Planets. — Applied  to  the  planets,  it  re- 
veals to  us  in  the  atmospheres  of  our  nearest  neighbors, 
Mars  and  Venus,  the  vapor  of  water,  and  suggests  phe- 
nomena and  habitudes  not  unlike  those  of  our  own  aerial 
ocean — -shows  that  they  may  be  habitable  worlds  like  ours. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  certain  strange  markings  in  the 
atmospheric  spectra  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  which 
we  cannot  yet  explain,  but  which  indicate  an  extremely  dif- 
ferent air  from  ours. 

Mntiont  of  the  Start. — Last,  and  in  some  respects  most 
wonderful  of  all,  it  reveals  and  measures  certain  movements 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  and  of  the  stars  which  would  other- 
wise be  wholly  beyond  our  cognizance — motions  of  approach 
or  recession  with  reference  to  the  earth.  If  the  source  from 
which  the  light  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  spec- 
troscope proceeds  has  a  motion  either  toward  or  from  the 
instrument,  then  for  any  given  ray  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions per  second  which  reach  the  slit  will  be  altered,  and 
the  position  of  the  corresponding  line  in  the  spectrum  will 
be  changed ;  if  the  body  be  approaching  us,  all  the  lines 
in  its  spectrum  will  be  displaced  toward  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  rite  rersd.  With  our  present  instruments 
the  lowest  velocity  which  can  be  jieraeirnl  is  between  1  and 
2  miles  per  second  ;  a  velocity  as  great  as  5  miles  can  be 
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measured  with  some  precision.  In  studying  the  spectra  of 
the  solar  prominences,  velocities  of  from  ;~>0  to  K>U  miles 
per  second  are  frequently  observed,  and  the  oljsen  ations 
of  Huggins  and  others  upon  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the 
brightest  stars  have  shown  that  they  are  moving,  some  to- 
ward and  some  from  us,  with  velocities  varying  from  5  to 
GO  miles  per  second. 

The  best  works  upon  spcctroscopy  are  Roscoe's  Lerturce 
ii/tim  SptetnM  Aita/i/iii  and  Sehcllen's  Sji«'trnm  Anitti/HtH, 
the  latter  translated  from  the  German  by  the  .Mi.-ses  Lassdl, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Huggins.  Mr.  Lockyer  has  also  just 
published  a  small  volume  on  the  same  subject.  Schellen's 
work  contains  in  an  appendix  a  very  full  list  of  all  books 
and  scientific  papers  in  any  way  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
complete  up  to  the  date  of  publication  (1871-72),  and 
to  this  we  must  refer  readers  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion. C.  A.  YorNO. 

Spec'trum  [Lat.],  in  optics,  a  colored  image  arising 
from  the  dissociation  of  a  ray  of  light  into  its  constituent 
tints.  There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  such  images:  (1) 
by  dispersion,  the  prismatic  spectrum ;  (2)  by  diffraction, 
the  grating  spectrum. 

The  I'l-imtintii-  in-  Diupcrsion  Spectrum. — In  a  dark  room 
let  the  temperature  of  a  platinum  wire  be  gradually  raised, 
and  the  wire  be  inspected  through  a  prism.  When  the 
heat  has  risen  to  about  977°  F.,  it  will  be  found  that  a  dim 
monochromatic  red  light  is  emitted.  As  the  temperature 
increases,  the  red  radiation  becomes  more  intense,  and  on 
one  side'  of  it  there  emerges  a  tint  that  is  orange.  The 
heat  still  rising,  there  is  added  on  the  side  of  the  orange, 
yellow,  and  in  like  manner  successively  green,  blue,  indi- 
go, violet.  The  appearance  of  the  wire  as  seen  through 
the  prism  is  now  no  longer  that  of  a  straight  line,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment;  it  is  spread  out  into  a 
ribbon-like  colored  form,  the  tints  gradually  blending  into 
each  other.  Not  only  are  new  colors  thus  added  as  the 
temperature  rises,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  original  ones, 
and  indeed  of  all,  steadily  increases.  It  is  to  be  particu- 
larly remarked  that  the  colored  spaces  thus  observed  are 
not  of  equal  breadth.  Examining  them  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  they  successively  become  more  and  more  com- 
pressed ;  they  are  narrower  and  narrower.  This  is  a  ne- 
cessary effect  in  the  prismatic  spectrum. 

If  instead  of  examining  the  wire  through  the  prism,  it 
is  directly  looked  at,  the  rays  that  it  emits  will  be  found 
to  be  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  the  brilliancy  of  which  in- 
creases until  the  wire  melts.  To  the  parti-colored  rectangu- 
lar figure  into  which  the  image  of  the  wire  is  thus  dilated 
the  designation  of  the  spectrum  is  given.  A  critical  ex- 
amination will  prove  that  this  spectrum  is  continuous — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  crossed  by  interruptions,  dark 
spaces,  or  dark  lines.  It  is  therefore  spoken  of  as  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  To  see  it  in  the  most  accurate  manner 
the  prism  should  be  placed  at  its  angle  of  minimum  de- 
viation. 

If  instead  of  an  ignited  wire  a  beam  of  sunlight  coming 
through  a  narrow  slit  be  in  like  manner  examined  with  a 
prism  placed  as  above  indicated,  it  will  be  found  to  display 
the  aspect  offered  by  the  platinum  at  its  utmost  tempera- 
ture, so  far  as  colors  are  concerned,  and  even  more  bril- 
liantly. Crossing  it,  however,  there  will  bo  perceived  many 
black  lines.  This,  the  solar  spectrum,  is  spoken  of,  there- 
fore, as  an  interrupted  or  discontinuous  spectrum — a  spec- 
trum having  fixed  lines.  If  an  electric  spark  passing  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  the  same  metal  be  inspected,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  an  interrupted  one.  The  lines,  however,  are 
not  dark,  but  bright  and  shining,  and  of  the  color  of  the 
spaces  in  which  they  occur.  If  the  metallic  surfaces  are 
of  different  metals  or  of  alloys,  all  the  lines  that  belong  to 
each  of  the  metals  present  will  be  seen. 

Newton  was  the  first  to  examine  the  solar  spectrum,  and 
to  point  out  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  order  to  produce 
it  in  a  state  of  purity.  Ho  used  a  slit  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  prism,  and  also  intromitting  apertures  of  trian- 
gular, circular,  and  other  forms,  employing  not  only  the 
sun  itself,  but  also  these  various  intromitting  apertures  as 
the  luminous  source,  arranging  things  so  as  to  employ 
their  images.  To  avoid  the  optical  imperfections  of  the 
glass  of  the  prism,  its  stria;,  air-bubbles,  etc.,  he  con- 
structed hollow  prisms  and  filled  them  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  he  did  not  detect  the  fixed  lines.  They, 
however,  escaped  him.  The  deductions  he  made  from 
what  he  did  observe  were,  however,  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. He  proved  the  composite  nature  of  white  light, 
and  substantiated  the  theory  of  the  different  refrangibili- 
ties  of  its  constituent  rays  by  his  celebrated  experiment 
of  the  dark  chamber.  He  considered  that  the  spectrum  is 
divisible  into  seven  differently-colored  regions  or  spaces, 
which,  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  departure  from 
the  direction  of  the  intromitted  light,  are  red,  orange, 
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aim.'iii  (In-  M  ri'lhiii.L'iblc,  '-  the  most  brilliant.     From  it 

i lio  c'tln-t  lessens  rapidly  toward  the  red  extremity,  more 

gradiiullv  toward  the  violet.    Among  the  methods  resorted 

to  tor  siirh  a  determination  of  the  luminous  intensity  is 

tli.it  of  placing  a  piece  of  finely-printed  paper  so  as  to  re- 

;  lie  spectrum,  and  finding  at  what  distance  the  letters 

in  the  noveral  colored  spaces  can  bo  distinguished.     Other 

'  \:iet  photometric  methods  have  also  been  employed. 

All.  however,  are  liable  to  this  criticism — that  they  merely 

in-iirate  the  relations  of  the  organ  of  vision,  the  eye,  to 

the  luminiforous  radiations,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to 

rlu  with  their  intrinsic  force.     From  other  considerations 

it  may  be  shown  that  the  mechanical  intensity  of  all  the 

radiations  is  the  same. 

(2)  As  regards  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  much  change 
of  opinion.     At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  yellow  re 
gion,  being  the  brightest,  must  necessarily  be  tile  hottes 
space.     This  opinion  was,  however,  abandoned  on  the  pub 
lieation  of  Sir  William  Hcrschel's  observations.     He  ha< 
been  led  to  suspect,  while  using  glass  screens  in  telescopic 
observations  on  the  sun,  that  a  dark  red  glass  is  more  per- 
meable to  heat  than  one  paler  and  of  a  different  color.    He 
therefore  placed  a  series  of  small  thermometers  in  the  dif- 
ferent colored  spaces,  and  found  that,  commencing  with  the 
violet  and  passing  toward  the  red,  they  in  succession  stood 
higher  and  higher.     Nay,  more,  in  a  space  altogether  be- 
yond the  red,  and  where  there  was  no  light,  the  heat  was 
greatest.     Subsequently,  it  was  found   by  other  experi- 
menters that  the  maximum  point  varies  with  the  material 
of  which  the  prism  is  composed,  prisms  of  water,  of  alco- 
hol, of  crown  glass,  and  of  flint  glass  making  it  in  suc- 
cession  in   less   refrangible   spaces.      These  experiments 
were  repeated  in  a  more  perfect  manner  by  Melloni  on  the 
invention  of  the  thermo-multiplier.     He  showed  that  when 
a  prism  of  rock-salt  is  used,  the  maximum  of  heat  fell  in 
a  much  less  refrangible  space  than  had  ever  before  been 
observed.     In  fact,  it  was  as  far  below  the  fixed  line  B  as 
is  below  F.     These  results  have  since  been  repeatedly 
infieil,  especially  by  Tyndall.     The  observations  of  such 
ilful  experimenters  must  of  course  be  correct,  but,  as  will 
seen  from  the  description  of  the  diffraction  spectrum 
esently  to  be  given,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
must  be  modified. 

(3)  Leaving  that  topic  for  the  present,  we  pass  in  the 

it  place  to  the  consideration  of  the   distribution  of 

force  in  the  prismatic  spectrum.     The  earliest 

experiments  on  this  point  are  those  of  the  Swedish  chem- 

e,  who  received  the  solar  spectrum  on  a  surface 

w.th  white  argentic  chloride.     He  found  that  this 

itance  was  not  darkened  indiscriminately  in  all  the 

violel    T68'         that  th°  Ctr°Ct  t0°k  l^6  chicfl.y  in  the 


yond  the  violet,  the  vibrations  of  which  are  too  rapid  for 
the  eye. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  saw  that  all  these 
effects  could  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  one  agency 
— ethereal  undulations — giving  rise  to  effects  that  differed 
as  the  surfaces  on  which  they  were  received  were  different. 
On  dark  ones  they  produced  heat;  on  the  retina,  the  sen- 
sation of  light ;  on  others,  molecular,  and  again  on  others 
chemical,  changes.     Among  those  who  advocated  this  view 
was  Becquerel.     Of  the  results  which  overthrew  actinism 
as  a  special  principle  of  high  rcfrangibility  there  was  per- 
haps  none  more  decisive  than  that  brought  forward    by 
Draper — the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.     When  we 
recollect  that  the  whole  vegetable  world  obtains  its  essen- 
tial element,  carbon,  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  agency  of  sunlight,  we  shall  perhaps  not  hesi- 
tate to  rank  this  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  natural  phe- 
monena,  a.nd  in  the  world  of  organization  the  most  import- 
ant.    It  is  the  starting-point  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
That  it  is  the  sunlight  which  decomposes  carbonic  acid,  set- 
ting free  its  oxygen  and  fixing  its  carbon  in  plants,'  had 
been  determined  by  Priestley  and  other  chemists  of  the  last 
century.   And  since  this  is  essentially  an  effect  of  deoxida- 
tion,  it  was  assumed  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  de- 
oxidizing or  so-called  actinic  rays.    But  Draper,  on  causing 
the  decomposition  to  be  accomplished  in  the  solar  spectrum 
itself,  found  that  so  far  from  the  violet  being  the  active 
ray,  or  the  actinic  space  the  most  energetic,  they  were  al- 
together without  appreciable  influence.     The  effect  was  at 
a  maximum  in  the  yellow,  extending  thence  on  one  side 
into  the  orange,  on  the  other  into  the  green,  and  rapidly 
declining  to  each  end  of  the  spectrum.     In  the  extreme 
violet  and  extreme  red  there  was  no  action  whatever.    This 
important  observation  was  soon  followed  by  many  others. 
Thus,  it  was   shown  that  bitumen,  when  presented  in  a 
thin  layer,  was  acted  upon  by  every  ray  in  the  spectrum, 
from   the  extreme   red   to  the   extreme  violet.     Argentic 
iodide,  which  it  had  been  supposed  was  influenced  bv  the 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays  only,  if  properly  placed  was 
affected  by  rays  far  beyond  the  red.     Indeed,  it  was  by  this 
substance  that  the  great  cold  bands  a,  (3,  y  were  first  dis 
covered.     Herschel  also,  in  his  investigations  respecting 
the  coloring  principles  of  flowers,  had  proved  that  differ- 
ent colors  are  affected  by  different  rays,  an.l  long  previously 
Urotthus  had  established  the  condition  under  which  these 
actions  take  place:  "The  rays  effective  in  the  destruction 
ot  a  given  vegetable  color  are  those  which  by  their  union 
produce  a  tint  complementary  to  that  color."     In  an  ex 
haustive  investigation  of  this  subject,  Draper  proved  that 
tor  the  production  of  any  molecular  or  chemical  change 
in  any  substance  it  is  necessary  that  some  specific  radiation 
should  be  absorbed,"  and  that  "the' ray  effective  in  produ- 
mg  chemical  or  molecular  changes  in  any  substance  is 
determined  by  the  absorptive  property  of  that  substance  " 
In  general  terms,  it  was  thus  established  that  all  the  ravs 
in  the  spectrum,  even  the  invisible  ones  at  each  extremity 
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are  active,  and  can  produce  appropriate  chemical  effects 

Among  the  mechanical  effects  accomplished  by  radia- 
tion there  is  one  that  can  never  be  witnessed  without  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  plants 
end  to  grow  toward  the  light.  Dr.  Gardner  was  the  ii,-t 
to  examine  the  details  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  spec- 
trum When  seeds  are  made  to  germinate  and  grow  for  a 
few  days  in  darkness,  they  develop  vertical  stems,  very 
slender  and  some  inches  in  length.  These,  on  being  placed 
so  as  to  receive  the  spectrum,  soon  exhi  bit  a  bending  motion 

indV    "3?  '"  -Otlr  PartS  °f  the  8Pectrum  t»™  '"ward  the 
,nd,go;  those  in  the  indigo  bend  to  salute  the  approaching 

notion      Th  darkn<!SS'  they  recov"  ^"  »V*S& 

turn.     These  movements  are  the  most  striking  of  all 
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The  Dif faction  Spectrum. — For  the  production  of  this 
spectrum  it  is  necessary  to  bo  provided  with  a  grating, 
which  consists  of  a  thin  flat  glass  on  one  of  the  surfaces 
of  which  there  has  been  ruled  with  a  diamond  a  series 
of  straight  lines,  very  close  and  exactly  parallel  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Iluthcrfurd,  by  his  machine  (see  RuLiNG-llA- 
CHINK),  has  produced  the  most  perfect  gratings  that  have 
yet  been  made.  Fraunhofcr  was  the  discoverer  of  the  dif- 
fraction spectrum,  and  to  him  our  knowledge  of  its  peculi- 
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arities  is  mainly  due.  Let  a  beam  of  light  S  A  pass  through 
a  narrow  slit,  and  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  ruled  grating 
G,  the  lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  slit. 
Concentric  with  the  middle  line  of  the  grating  let  there  be 
placed  a  circular  zone  or  screen  Q'  Q"  Q'"  Q""  of  white 
paper,  through  which  there  is  an  opening  at  A  to  admit 
theintromittcd  light.  A  beam  of  parallel  rays  passing  along 
S  G  will  give  a  bright  image  of  the  slit  S  when  it  impinges 
on  the  screen  at  A'.  This  is  the  image  by  transmission.  It 
would  also  give  another  similar  image  at  A  were  it  not  for 
the  opening  arranged  there.  This  is  the  image  by  reflec- 
tion. Also  from  O,  as  from  a  central  axis,  there  fall  upon 
the  cylindrical  paper  zone,  covering  its  surface  all  over,  an 
infinite  number  of  radiations.  These  effects  are  seen  with 
much  more  precision  if  there  be  placed  behind  the  grating 
a  double  convex  lens,  and  still  better  if  the  lens  be  the 
object-glass  of  a  small  telescope.  Now,  the  eye  can  only 
be  impressed  by  special  radiations  consisting  of  waves  of 
determinate  length.  Its  vision  is  limited  by  those  that  im- 
part to  it  a  sensation  of  red  on  one  hand  and  of  violet  on 
the  other.  To  all  others  it  is  blind.  Then,  though  the 
whole  paper  zone  is  receiving  and  reflecting  radiations  of 
every  kind,  the  eye  selects  those  only  that  it  can  appre- 
ciate, and  as  a  result  it  sees  in  the  four  quadrants  Q' Q"  Q'" 
Q""  those  only  for  which  it  is  fitted.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  at  A'  there  is  a  white  image  of  the  slit  S,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  there  are  equal  spaces  P  P'  completely 
dark.  Beyond  and  symmetrically  on  each  there  is  a  series 
of  spectra  rr,  r"  r",  r'"  r'",  etc.,  of  which  the  violet  ends 
are  nearest  A'  and  the  red  ends  most  distant.  These  spec- 
tra are  designated  respectively  as  being  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  etc.,  order.  On  each  side  the  first  spectrum  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  second  by  an  obscure  space  R  R',  which  is 
narrower  than  the  first  dark  space  P  P' ;  and  the  red  end 
of  each  second  spectrum  is  overlapped  by  the  violet  of  the 
third.  In  like  manner,  the  third  is  overlapped  by  the  fourth, 
etc.  If  the  intromitted  ray  be  of  sunlight,  and  a  convex 
lens  or  small  telescope  be  used,  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines 
are  seen  in  these  spectra. 

Such  are  the  results  seen  in  the  quadrants  Q'"  Q""  from 
the  light  transmitted  through  the  grating.  In  the  quad- 
rants Q'  Q"  exactly  the  same  train  of  phenomena  will  be 
discovered — dark  spaces  and  spectra,  the  latter  having  their 
violet  ends  nearest  to  A,  and  the  overlapping  taking  place 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

Since  the  results  are  thus  symmetrical  in  all  the  four 
quadrants,  it  is  sufficient  to  select  one  of  them  for  detailed 


examination.  Let  it  be  the  quadrant  Q"".  Selecting  one 
of  the  fixed  lines,  I),  for  example,  in  its  successive  *]n-rtr:i 
it  will  be  found  that  the  distances  that  separate  it  from  the 
middle  of  the  white  image  A  is  in  the  second  double,  in  the 
third  triple,  etc..  the  distance  in  the  first.  These  angular 
distance.-  ;ire  designated  as  the  deviations  of  the  ray  under 
examination.  Fraunhofer  lias  shown  that  («)  The  devi- 
ation of  the  same  ray — -e.  g.  D — depends  on  the  sum  of  the 
width  of  a  groove  in  the  grating  and  of  a  transparent  in- 
terval, being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  sum.  ('/)  The  devi- 
ation of  one  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order, 
multiplied  by  the  sum  of  a  transparent  interval  and  a 
groove,  gives  the  length  of  an  undulation  of  that  color,  (c) 
The  deviations  of  the  same  color  in  the  successive  spectra 
increase  as  the  whole  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  (d)  The  de- 
viation of  two  colors  in  the  same  spectra  are  to  each  other 
as  the  lengths  of  their  undulations.  Hence,  in  all  the  vio- 
let is  nearest  to  A',  and  the  red  most  distant. 

The  undulatory  theory  gives  a  rigorous  explanation  of 
all  these  phenomena.  It  shows  that  A  being  the  wave- 
length of  any  particular  light,  t  the  distance  between  the 
rulings  from  centre  to  centre,  and  9  the  angle  of  deviation 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order,  we  should  have  X  =  t  sin9. 
In  the  spectrum  of  the  second  order,  which  corresponds  to 
values  of  «  nearly  twice  as  great,  L'A  sinfl.  In  the  spec- 
trum of  the  third  order  the  equation  is  3A  =  Rind,  etc.,  etc. 
In  practice  for  the  determination  of  9  it  is  customary  to 
measure  the  angle  included  between  the  same  ray  of  the 
same  order  of  spectrum  on  each  side  of  A'.  This  gives,  of 
course,  double  the  angle  sought. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the  spectrum  that  is 
nearest  to  A',  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order.  Being  sep- 
arated completely  from  all  the  others,  it  presents  the  special 
facts  most  distinctly.  At  the  point  where  the  light  first 
becomes  visible — the  violet  or  inner  end  of  this  spectrum — - 
the  wave-length  of  the  incident  radiation  is,  as  Angstrom 
has  proved,  about  3930,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  last 
visible  radiation  at  the  outer  or  red  end  is  about  7600,  of 
the  1010  of  a  metre.  Now,  it  is  very  important  to  remark 
that  the  distribution  of  the  colored  spaces  in  this  spectrum 
is  not  the  same  as  in  the  prismatic.  Here  the  yellow  space, 
which  is  the  most  luminous  radiation,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum,  and  is  not  crowded  down  or  compressed 
toward  the  red  end  as  in  the  prismatic.  So  the  maximum 
intensity  on  illuminating  power  is,  as  Mosotti  first  observed, 
in  the  centre,  the  intensity  of  the  light  declining  symmetri- 
cally on  each  side  to  the  ends. 

Recalling,  now,  the  principle  that  the  wave-length  of  an 
incident  radiation  is  proportional  to  its  deviation,  let  us 
next  select  on  the  zone  a  point  where  that  length  will  be 
7860.  It  is  of  course  twice  as  far  from  A'  as  was  the  violet 
end  of  the  first  spectrum,  for  the  selected  deviation  is 
double.  If  we  inquire  what  interpretation  the  mind  will 
give  of  a  radiation  having  such  a  wave-length,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  zone  shows  that  not  only  is  it  visible,  but  that 
it  is  regarded  as  being  a  violet  color.  This  is  an  important 
fact.  We  find  that  a  radiation  consisting  of  waves  of  a 
given  length  which  is  visible  will  also  be  visible  when  the 
constituent  waves  are  t\vice  that  length.  And  in  like  man- 
ner it  might  be  shown  that  the  same  will  hold  good  when 
they  are  three,  four,  etc.,  times  that  length.  Moreover,  in 
all  these  cases  the  color-impression  imparted  to  the  mind 
will  be  the  same. 

Again,  let  us  select  upon  the  paper  zone  another  point 
where  the  wave-length  is  15,200.  It  will  have  double  the 
deviation  of  the  red  end  of  the  first  spectrum.  Now,  agree- 
ably to  the  foregoing  remarks,  this  point  should  be  visible 
to  the  eye,  and,  for  anything  that  has  thus  far  been  said, 
it  should  be  interpreted  by  the  mind  as  red  light,  its  wave- 
length being  twice  that  of  the  red  of  the  first  spectrum. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  here  a  new  consideration  must  enter 
into  account.  If  this  radiation  has  double  the  wave-length 
of  the  first  red,  it  has  triple  the  wave-length  of  the  first 
yellow.  On  the  principle  just  laid  down  the  mind  may  in- 
terpret it  as  red  light  or  as  yellow.  Which  will  it  do?  Ex- 
amination of  the  cylindric  screen — or,  better  still,  through 
a  telescope — shows  that  the  mind  adopts  both  these  inter- 
pretations: and,  the  same  principle  applying  to  other  wave- 
lengths, this  constitutes  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  the 
overlapping  of  the  second  spectrum  by  the  third.  At  the 
point  here  specially  considered  both  red  and  yellow  light 
are  seen. 

From  what  has  here  been  presented  it  follows  that  the 
principle  considered  as  established  in  optics,  that  to  every 
color  there  belongs  a  determinate  wave-length,  must  be 
modified,  since  the  same  color-impression  will  be  given  to 
the  mind  by  waves  that  have  twice,  thrice,  etc.,  that  de- 
terminate wave-length.  But  should  the  wave-lengths  under 
consideration  answer  to  whole  multiples  of  that  of  some 
other  color,  the  mind  will  interpret  them  as  being  of  that 
color  too. 
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hich  reallv  lav  at  the  basis  of  the  subject,  were  forgotten 
,     to  M   Kirchhoff  was  awarded  the  entire  honor  for  what 
w"  ,  regarded  as  a  new  discovery.     The  history  of  science 
docs  not  oiler  an  instance  of  grosser  injustice. 
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th(.  M  ,Y,vtru»  and  A'.  In  1848,  *•£» 
toerai'li*  of  tlie  diffraction  spectrum.  The)  were 
oMhe  Imprwriow  ml*  ..,»„.  silver  daguerreotype  tablets 
°n  «M  at  tint  time.  These  carried  the  spectrum  impressions 
a"  far  a<  *e  wave-length  .3800,  and  therefore  encroached 
,1,,,,-i.k.rahIy  on  the  dark  space  toward  A'.  But  collodion 
htrodoMd  since,  is  a  much  more  .ensitive  preparation.  It 
has  enabled  Henry  Draper,  who  has  produced  superb  pho- 
tograph* of  the  ultra  violet  rays,  to  carry  the  impressions 
as  far  as  .3400.  According  to  M.  Mascart,  waves  are 
emitted  bv  incandescent  cadmium  having  a  length  not  ex- 
ceeding 2200.  These  stand  still  further  in  the  dark  space 
P  In  these  excursions  into  the  dark  space  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof.  Stokes  on  the  long  spectrum  of  electric  light 
become  not  only  interesting,  but  very  important;  for  as 
we  gradually  approach  A'  the  wave-length  of  the  incident 
radiation  is  continually  diminishing,  and  at  A'  becomes 
»ero.  That  point  is  the  supreme  limit  beyond  which  no 
radiant  manifestation  of  any  kind  is  possible.  The  goal 
toward  which  experimental  investigation  is  tending  is 
therefore  obvious.  We  are  gradually  groping  the  way 
across  the  dark  space,  and  expect  one  day  to  reach  the 
bright  streak  that  lies  at  its  terminus.  At  every  step  of 
advance  the  ether-waves  are  becoming  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  the  vibrations  more  and  more  rapid.  When  the  journey 
is  accomplished,  a  region  will  have  been  gained  in  which 
the  waves  are  infinitely  short  and  the  vibrations  infinitely 
rapid. 

At  the  red  or  more  distant  end  of  the  first  spectrum  there 
is  another  dark  space,  separating  the  first  from  the  second. 
In  this,  though  perhaps  of  less  interest  than  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  some  explorations  have  been  made. 
Draper  in  1843,  using  the  sunlight  and  a  prism,  discovered 
three  large  and  very  broad  bands.  They  have  subsequently 
been  re-detected  by  M.  Lamanski  by  the  aid  of  a  thermo- 
electric multiplier. 

We  may  now  briefly  resume  the  consideration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  in  the  spectrum,  postponed  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  The  diffraction  spectrum,  as  we  have  seen, 
differs  strikingly  from  the  prismatic  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  colored  spaces.  In  the  latter  the  less  refrangible  parts 
are  compressed  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  their  re- 
frungibility  is  less.  Now,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  former  the  colored  spaces  are  equally  warm,  though  so 
feeble  is  the  calorific  effect  that  all  attempts  at  the  direct 
measurement  of  the  heat  have  proved  unsatisfactory.  Ad- 
mitting, however,  that  equality,  it  follows  that  in  the 
prismatic  the  heat  should  appear  to  increase  steadily  from 
the  more  to  the  less  refrangible  end,  because  the  compression 
of  the  colored  spaces  is  becoming  greater  and  greater. 
Draper,  who  first  recognized  this  fact,  and  also  first  tried 
to  measure  the  heat  of  the  diffraction  spectrum,  attempted 
to  give  probability  to  this  view  by  considering  the  sodium 
line  D  as  the  optical  centre  of  the  spectrum,  and  collecting 
all  the  visible  rays  below  it  into  one  focus,  and  all  the 
visible  rays  above  it  into  another  focus.  The  heat  of  these 
foci  being  measured,  proved  to  be  equal. 

We  have  now  given  a  description  of  the  two  spectra,  the 
prismatic  or  dispersion,  the  grating  or  diffraction,  and  have 
eontidmd  the  distribution  of  light,  heat,  and  chemical 
force  in  them  respectively.  Under  the  article  SPECTROSCOPE 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  Fraunhofer  or  fixed  lines, 
dark  and  bright,  the  various  forms  of  spectroscopes,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  We  may  therefore 
close  with  some  historical  statements  in  relation  to  that 
subject.  In  1860,  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  announced  the 
liscovery  of  two  new  metals  by  the  use  of  the  prism. 
Public  attention  was  instantly  drawn  to  what  was  at  once 
termed  "spectrum  analysis."  The  older  publications, 


years  previously,  Draper  had  shown  that  all  solid  substances 
and  probably  all  liquids,  emit  light  or  become  incandescent 
at  the  same  temperature,  that  temperature  being  9,_,°  1. 
Tho  first  rav  they  give  forth  is  red,  and  other  colors  in  the 
order  of  their  refrangibility  are  added  as  the  temperature 


']}odlf,for  L!yl,n,»<<  H^t,  were  appropriated  without  any 
adequate  acknowledgment  by  M.  Kirchhoff  under  the 
Buisc  of  mathematical  deductions,  and  in  a  subsequent 
memoir  on  the  history  of  this  subject  he  passed  them  with- 
out notice.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  recall  some  of 
the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  previously  to  180(1. 
Newton  in  his  treatise  on  optics  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
subject.  He  showed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
manner  in  which  a  pure  spectrum  is  to  be  prepared,  proved 
the  composite  nature  of  white  light,  and  presented  the 
theory  of  different  refrangibilities.  "-  •-"''  -  ='" ""' 


to  the  edge  of  the  prism,  as  well  as  triangular  nni 
openings,  employing  the  image  not  of  the  sun,  but 
slits.  Enler,  in  his  theory  of  light  and  heat,  s 
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ular  and  circular 
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sun's  spectrum,  but  gave  little  attention  to  the  subject. 
Fraunhofer  invented  the  spectroscope  in  1814;  he  used  it 
without  a  collimator — a  form  by  which  results  of  exquisite 
perfection  may  be  obtained.  He  mapped  576  of  the  fixed 
lines,  gave  to  the  more  conspicuous  ones  the  names  they 
still  bear,  and  determined  that  the  cause  of  the  lines  is  out- 
side of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  He  examined  the  light  of 
the  moon,  Venus,  and  Mars,  and  saw  in  it  the  solar  fixed 
lines.  In  the  rays  of  the  fixed  stars  Sirius,  Procyon,  Ca- 
pella,  Pollux,  Betelgeux,  though  the  position  of  the  other 
fixed  lines  was  different,  he  recognized  the  double  line  D. 
He  inferred  that  the  cause  of  these  lines  is  the  absorptive 
action  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  stars  and  the  sun.  He  was 
thus  the  originator  of  astronomical  spectroscopy.  He  con- 
nected these  facts  with  chemical  ones,  by  showing  that  the 
two  dark  lines  D  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  coincident  with 
the  two  bright  lines  given  by  a  sodium  flame.  He  found 
the  lines  D,  E,  b,  F  in  Mars,  and  6  in  Capella.  He  also 
studied  the  bright  lines  of  the  electric  spark  and  of  colored 
flames.  Brewster  in  1822  utilized  the  yellow  sodium  flame 
in  his  monochromatic  lamp.  He  examined  the  lines  given 
by  the  absorption  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  showing  that  they 
were  more  numerous  as  the  temperature  was  higher.  He 
also  detected  that  some  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  sun's 
spectrum  are  due  to  the  absorptive  action  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  J.  W.  Herschel  examined  colored  flames,  and 
proposed  them  as  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  sub- 
stances. He  published  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  pho- 
tographic and  thermal  properties  of  the  spectra.  In  some 
of  his  investigations  in  thermal  distribution  he  used  paper 
blackened  on  one  side  and  moistened  with  alcohol.  Talbot  in 
1826  again  examined  the  spectra  of  colored  flames,  and  pro- 
posed the  prism  as  a  means  of  qualitative  analysis.  He  used 
it  practically  to  distinguish  lithia  from  strontia,  designating 
the  operation  optical  analysis.  He  subsequently  studied  the 
bright  lines  given  by  various  metals,  gold,  copper,  etc.,  when 
volatilized  by  a  voltaic  current.  Draper  in  1843  published 
colored  and  other  engravings  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  pris- 
matic and  diffraction  spectra.  Simultaneously  with  Bec- 
querel  he  discovered  the  ultra-violet  fixed  lines.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  spectra  of  ignited  solids  is  continuous, 
showed  that  the  point  of  ignition  is  the  same  for  all  solids 
and  liquids  (977°  F.),  and  that  as  the  temperature  rises 
rays  of  increasing  refrangibility  are  given  off.  He  made 
the  prismatic  analysis  of  several  different  gas-flames,  using 
in  these  experiments  a  sunlight  comparison  spectrum.  He 
employed  the  method  of  designating  the  lines  by  their 
wave-lengths.  This  was  subsequently  used  by  Ditscheiner, 
Van  derWilliger,  Mascart,  Oibbs,  and  Angstrom.  Wheat- 
stone  in  1836  examined  the  spectra  of  electric  sparks,  and 
proposed  this  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  one  metal  from 
another.  Miller  in  1845  published  drawings  of  the  spectra  of 
several  colored  flames.  Zantedcschi  modified  Fraunhofer's 
spectroscope  by  introducing  a  collimator.  This  made  the  in- 
strument more  compact,  and  indeed  gave  it  its  modern  form. 
Stokes  about  1850,  from  a  consideration  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  two  dark  D  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  the  two 
bright  lines  of  the  sodium  flame,  inferred  that  sodium  must 
exist  in  the  sun.  Stewart,  from  the  law  of  the  exchanges 
of  heat,  led  the  way  to  an  explanation  of  the  reversal  of 
the  spectrum  lines.  Angstrom,  in  an  investigation  of  the 
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electric  spark,  proved  that  it  yields  two  spectra  —  one  do- 
rived  from  the  metals  of  tlie  poles,  the  other  from  the  gas, 
or  air  through  which  the  spark  passes.  In  1856  he  an- 
nouni-i'd  the  general  law,  that  a  gas  when  luminous  emits 
rays  of  light  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  which  it 
has  the  power  to  absorb  ;  or,  that  the  rays  which  a  sub- 
stance absorbs  are  precisely  those  which  it  emits  when 
self-luminous.  The  reversal  of  the  fixed  lines  was  thus 
completely  explained.  Subsequently  ho  published  charts 
of  the  fixed  Hues,  arranged  according  to  their  wave-lengths, 
the  normal  spectrum.  Swan  in  1X57  proved  that  the  two 
D  lines  are  due  exclusively  to  sodium,  and  are  always  a 
test  of  great  delicacy  of  its  presence. 

The  foregoing  is  offered  not  as  a  complete  history  of 
epectroscopic  science  previously  to  ISISO,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  generally-received  impression  of 
its  originating  about  that  time  is  altogether  a  misconception. 
It  was  the  announcement  of  the  fortunate  discovery  of  two 
new  metals,  rubidium  and  ciesium,  that  instantly  and  for- 
cibly drew  attention  to  it;  its  foundations,  as  this  imperfect 
statement  shows,  had,  however,  not  only  been  long  pre- 
viously laid,  but  the  structure  carried  very  far  toward  com- 
letion. Subsequently,  the  literature  of  the  subject  has 
ecome  immense,  the  drift  of  scientific  research  taking  this 
special  direction,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  physicists 
discovery  crowding  upon  discovery  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  this  article  to  do  it  jus- 
tice. What  wo  have  endeavored  to  do  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  labors  of  those  earlier  experimenters,  who  in 
reality  established  this  beautiful  and  important  branch  of 
science.  J.  W.  DRAPER. 

Spectrum  Analysis.  See  SPECTROSCOPE  and  SPEC- 
THUM. 

Speculative  Philosophy.  See  PniLOSopnv,  by  W. 
T.  HAIIUIS,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Spec'ulum  [Lat.,  "mirror"],  Speculum  Metal,  or 
Specula  of  Silvered  Glass.  Speculum  in  optics  and 
astronomy  signifies  a  reflecting  surface,  usually  of  metal, 
though  the  term  has  also  been  frequently  applied  to  un- 
silvered  glass  since  the  introduction  of  silvered-glass  tel- 
escopes by  Foucault  and  Steinheil  in  1857.  As  the  image 
formed  by  a  concave  speculum  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
mirror  as  the  object,  some  arrangement  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  observer's  head  obstructing  the  passage  of  light 
to  the  speculum,  and  hence  we  have  four  different  forms  of 
reflecting  telescope:  (!)  the  Herschelian  or  Lo  Mairean,  in 
which  the  speculum  is  so  tilted  as  to  bring  the  image  to 
one  side  of  the  telescope  tube  ;  (2)  the  Gregorian,  in  which 
a  secondary  concave  speculum  returns  the  rays  through  an 
aperture  in  the  primary  speculum  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server; (3)  the  Cassegrain,  in  which  a  convex  secondary 
speculum  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  concave  of 
the  Gregorian;  and  (4)  the  Newtonian,  in  which  a  plane 
speculum  or  right-angled  reflecting  prism  turns  the  beam 
of  light  out  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  Each  of  these  forms 
has  its  merits  and  defects.  The  Herschelian,  while  it  has 
the  brightest  image  of  all  with  a  given  aperture,  cannot 
produce  the  finest  definition,  because  the  surface  ought  to 
be  a  paraboloid,  with  the  vertex  on  the  margin  of  the 
speculum,  and  this  is  almost  unrealizable;  the  Kerschels 
avoided  this  difficulty  in  large  measure  by  using  nearly 
spherical  surfaces  of  long  focus,  their  telescopes  of  18 
inches  aperture  being  20  feet  long,  while  the  Cassegrain 
of  the  writer  of  28  inches  aperture  requires  a  tube  less  than 
10  feet  long.  The  convenience  and  facility  of  using  a  tel- 
escope turn  almost  altogether  on  its  focal  length,  and  in 
this  comparison  the  advantage  of  the  Cassegrain,  allowing 
for  the  difference  of  apertures,  is  as  .3  to  1.  The  Gregorian 
form  is  advantageous  where  a  non-inverted  image  is  de- 
sired, nnd  it  has  been  much  used  for  small  instruments  in- 
tended for  terrestrial  as  well  us  celestial  observation.  In 
larger  telescopes  the  increase  of  length  as  compared  with 
the  Cassegrain,  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of 
the  secondary  speculum,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  Not 
only  does  it  require  a  larger  dome  to  cover  a  Gregorian  of 
the  same  aperture,  but  the  flexure  of  the  tube,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  preserving  the  adjustments,  are 
much  increased.  Moreover,  it  -is  commonly  stated  that 
the  curvature  of  the  secondary  speculum  being  concave,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  defects  of  the  primary, 
Hut  with  the  modern  methods  of  local  correction,  to  be  de- 
scribed further  on,  this  counts  for  but  little. 

A  defect  which  is  alleged  against  both  the  Gregorian 
and  Cassegrain  is  that  the  images  they  give  as  compared 
with  the  Newtonian  are  too  much  magnified,  and  that  low 
powers  cannot  be  used.  Under  certain  circumstances  this 
consideration  has  some  weight,  but  it  is  as  frequently  an 
advantage.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  with  a 
telescope  of  large  aperture  a  very  low  power  cannot  be  em- 
ployed if  the  whole  objective  is  to  be  utilized;  for  ex- 


ample, with  a  28-inch  aperture  the  lowest  power  should 
not  be  less  than  140.  The  pencil  emerging  from  the  eyc-- 
piiTr  must  not  he  larger  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye  at  its 
maximum  dilation. 

The  Newtonian  construction  may  be  arranged  in  two 
ways — one  that  used  by  Newton,  to  interpose  a  plane 
speculum  or  right-angled  reflecting  prism  in  the  cono  of 
rays  proceeding  from  the  primary  speculum  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  focus  as  to  bring  that  focus  to  the  side  of 
the  telescope,  or  else  as  constructed  by  Foucault,  to  put  a 
small  reflecting  prism  just  inside  the  focus  of  the  specu- 
lum,  and  adjacent  to  it  the  objective  of  a  microscope,  the 
eyepiece  of  which  should  be  placed  on  the  margin  of  the 
tcl'-M-ope  tube.  This  latter  construction  avoids  the  serious 
difficulty  of  making  a  large  plane  surface.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Newtonian  is  the  convenient  position  the 
observer  m:iy  assume ;  its  most  serious  disadvantage,  the 
necessity  of  being  elevated  40,  50,  or  even  00  feet  from  the 
ground  in  the  case  of  such  instruments  as  the  4-foot  of 
Mr.  Lassell  and  the  0-foot  of  Lord  llosse.  For  the  small 
sizes,  like  those  now  so  extensively  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Browning  &  With  of  London,  this  form  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  combine  both  the 
Newtonian  and  Cassegrain  in  my  28-inch. 

The  relative  merits  of  reflectors  and  refractors  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  In  truth,  each  has  its  separate 
function :  to  the  reflector  belong  absolute  achromaticity 
and  the  maximum  of  size;  to  the  achromatic,  stability 
of  adjustment.  The  achromatic  is  therefore  suited  to 
measurements  of  precision — the  reflector  to  physical  obser- 
vation, and  especially  to  certain  applications  of  physics 
and  chemistry  to  astronomy.  The  great  achromatics  of 
recent  years,  such  as  the  26-inch  Alvan  Clark  telescope  at 
Washington,  in  many  respects  rival  the  great  reflectors, 
but  they  also  lose  some  of  the  advantages  of  small  refrac- 
tors. Each  is  tending  to  intrude  on  the  special  domain  of 
the  other,  for  while  Messrs.  Lassell,  Browning,  and  Grubb 
are  giving  stability  to  reflectors,  Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  made 
large  lenses  (13  inches)  of  great  excellence  especially  suit- 
ed to  astronomical  photography. 

The  specula  used  in  reflecting  telescopes  are  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  Those  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin;  (2)  those  of 
glass  covered  with  a  film  of  silver,  about  ^n'ono'h.  of  an 
inch  thick  on  the  side  turned  toward  the  object.  These 
latter  must  not  be  confounded  with  looking-glass  mirrors, 
which  are  coated  with  tin-amalgam  on  the  posterior  side. 
All  the  great  reflectors  of  Herschel,  Rosse,  Lassell,  Do  la 
Ruo,  and  others  made  previously  to  1857,  were  on  the  first 
plan.  Silvered-glass  telescopes  were  invented  by  Steinheil, 
and  reinvented  in  the  same  year  by  Foucault,  whose  ad- 
mirable paper  in  the  Aniialcn  de  I' Oltnervatolre  dc  Pnrli 
(1859)  is  a  model  of  what  such  memoirs  should  be.  It  is 
proper  here  also  to  allude  to  my  paper  on  this  subject  in 
the  Snn'thxonian  Contributions  to  Science  (1864).  Ever 
since  the  introduction  of  silvered  glass,  there  has  been  an 
animated  controversy  as  to  its  utility  compared  with  spec- 
ulum metal,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  balance  had  inclined 
finally  to  the  former.  A  silvered  speculum  is  permanent ; 
for  even  though  the  silver  coating  bo  tarnished,  it  may 
readily  be  repolished,  or,  if  injured  by  dampness,  be  re- 
placed without  affecting  the  figure  of  the  glass  ;  it  is  many 
times  lighter,  and  therefore  demands  less  weight  in  the 
mounting,  and  is  correspondingly  more  manageable;  it  is 
more  reflecting,  in  the  proportion  of  about  92  to  65,  and  in 
consequence  a  smaller  aperture  will  give  an  equal  brilliancy 
to  objects,  this  being  a  great  advantage  in  an  unsteady 
atmosphere.  Of  course,  under  favorable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions the  larger  aperture  will  give  greater  penetrating 
power,  but  nothing  prevents  the  construction  of  a  glass 
mirror  of  as  large  dimensions  as  any  speculum.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  not  expedient  to  describe  at  length  the  pro- 
cesses for  casting  speculum  metal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  is  composed  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  proportion  of 
32  to  14.911 ;  that  it  must  bo  cast  on  a  chill — that  is,  a 
slightly  warmed  iron  surface;  and  that  it  must  be  an- 
nealed with  the  greatest  care  and  for  a  long  time. 

Grinding  and  Polishing. — These  operations  do  not  differ 
much  in  the  cases  of  metal  and  glass,  except  that  the  latter, 
being  more  rigid,  will  not  take  a  permanent  set  if  raised 
from  its  bearings,  and  being  lighter  can  he  more  easily 
manipulated.  The  grinding  and  polishing  of  specula  may 
be  accomplished  either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.  In  for- 
mer times,when  Hadley,  Mudge,  Edwards,  Molyneux,  Short, 
and  others  were  making  reflecting  telescopes,  the  work  was 
done  altogether  by  hand,  the  tools  being  fixed  on  an  op- 
tician's post,  which  allowed  free  motion  all  round  the  sur- 
face to  be  worked.  But  when  the  elder  Herschel  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  larger  telescopes  which  he  constructed,  he 
found  it  desirable  to  use  machinery.  For  many  years  the 
arrangement  of  this  machinery  was  kept  a  profound  secret, 
until  finally  revealed  by  Sir  John  Herschcl  a  short  time 
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fur  spherical  aberration,  yet  the  process  had  not  been  pub- 
lished Any  one  who  reads  Foucault's  memoir,  previously 
ill  see  good  reason  for  regretting  his  untimely 
methods  of  examining  surfaces  that  he  used 
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workshop  even  better  than  in  the  telescope—  and  give  tl 

means  of  obtaining  absolute  optical  perfection. 

Without  entering  into  greater  detail  than  is  desirable,  wo 


ehine,  and  extending  over  eighteen  years,  I  may  say  that 
his  contrivance  with  Do  la  Hue's  apparatus  for  controlling 
the  rotation  of  the  polisher  will  do  all  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  any  machine,  though  in  a  recent  memoir  (Phil. 
Tram.  Royal  Society,  1874)  Lassell  states  that  a  new  one 
he  there  describes  of  a  stronger  model  is  required  for  4-foot 
surfaces.  The  pitch  coating  which  serves  to  carry  the  pol- 


ishing rouge  adheres  very  tightly  toward  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  a  machine  is  severely  strained. 
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ThT     per  4aft,  passing  through  a  fixed  gear,  carries  at 
its  lower  extremity  a  crank  which  in  revolving  causes  the 
"     side  to  rotate,  and  this  in  turn  forces 


means  of  the  two  graduated 
dovctairth  "extent  oT'tho  hypocycloids  thus  produced  can 
DO  varied  and  indeed  other  curves  be  originated,  feubse- 
nuentlv  Lasscll  and  De  la  Hue  introduced  improvements 
its  this  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  irreg- 
ular rotation  of  the  polisher,  and  the  tendency  to  the  occur- 
rence of  rings  of  unequal  action  on  the  speculum 

As  however,  it  is  evident  that  silvcrcd-glass  telescopes 
will  eventually  displace  speculum  metal,  the  methods  by 
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trood  deal  of  time,  extending  over  two  years,  was  spent  m 
minute  retouching.  Eventually,  a  surface  was  attained 
that  has  exhibited  the  division  in  the  outer  ring  of  featurn 
and  other  similarly  difficult  objects.  The  value  of  the 
system  of  local  correction  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  fact  that  the  disturbances  arising  from  heat  pro- 
duced during  polishing  are  avoided.  But  a  small  part  of 
the  surface  is  acted  on  at  once,  and  the  rest  being  freely 
exposed  to  radiation  and  evaporation,  a  harmful  degree  of 
expansion  does  not  take  place.  An  indispensable  part  of 
the  process  is  frequent  examination  of  an  illuminated  pin- 
hole  by  a  high-power  eyepiece,  both  eyepiece  and  pinholo 
being  placed  near  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  speculum. 
The  unsilvered  glass  reflects  light  enough  not  only  to  en- 
able one  to  use  this  system  of  investigation,  but  also^to 
apply  the  test  by  screening,  in  which  the  image  of  a  pin- 
hole  before  a  flame  is  gradually  cut  off  by  an  opaque 
straight  edge.  If  there  are  any  aberrating  rays,  they  pass 
by  the  screen,  and  entering  the  eye  disclose  to  it  the  parts 
of  the  reflecting  surface  that  are  in  error.  These  can  be 
attacked  by  a  polisher  of  suitable  size  and  quickly  re- 
moved. One  effect  of  the  local  retouching  system  is,  it 
does  not  demand  that  the  whole  surface  should  be  remade 
if  a  small  part  is  in  error,  but  in  most  eases  that  part  alone 
is  operated  on.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  preserving  a 
surface  of  revolution,  and  the  minute  portion  constituting 
the  difference  between  the  sphere  and  parabola  is  readily 
rubbed  away.  In  the  ease  of  a  4-fpot  mirror  of  40-feet 
focus  the  actual  depth  of  the  cut  on  the  edge  is  only  jy.Jjjd 
of  an  inch  to  produce  parabolicity  in  a  spherical  mirror. 

Support. — But  no  matter  how  perfect  the  optical  surface 
may  be,  unless  it  is  properly  supported  it  will  not  officiate 
even  passably.  It  is  almost  incredible  what  a'lmall  pres- 
sure will  totally  destroy  the  goodness  of  a  large  reflector. 
The  statement  Herschel  makes  is  literally  true,  that  if  you 
lay  a  speculum  on  its  back  on  a  flat  surface,  and  find  it  to 
define  well,  and  then  lift  it  up  and  put  a  thread  under- 
neath it,  it  will  bo  so  distorted  as  only  to  give  a  pair  of 
images  joined  by  a  fuzz  of  light.  When  my  28-inch  was 
supported  on  an  air-bag  behind,  with  three  fixed  points  in 
front  just  out  of  contact,  by  blowing  an  ounce  volume  of 
air  into  the  bag  a  star  could  be  made  triple.  Fortunately, 
in  glass  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  the  fine  figure 
is  regained.  Foucault  suggested  for  the  back  support  an 
india-rubber  air-bag,  and  for  certain  uses  this  cannot  be 
excelled.  But  the  arrangement  is  not  sufficiently  stable 
for  photographic  or  spectroscopic  work,  and  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  equilibrated  lever  system  invented  by  Grubb 
and  perfected  by  Rosso  and  Lassell.  This  does  well  as 
long  as  the  speculum  is  on  its  back  and  the  telescope  points 
nearly  vertically.  But  when  the  tube  is  depressed  toward 
the  horizon,  the  edge-support  assumes  more  and  more  im- 
portance, and  unless  a  good  system  is  used  the  image  be- 
comes very  much  confused,  either  taking  the  form  of  a 
cross  or  else  becoming  doubled  and  fuzzy.  In  working 
with  a  great  many  glass  specula  I  was  for  a  long  time 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  surface  showed  this 
defect  much  more  than  at  others,  until  eventually  it  turned 
out  that  these  glass  disks  have  an  axis  of  maximum  rigid- 
ity, on  either  end  of  which  they  may  rest  with  a  minimum 
of  distortion.  It  seems  likely,  from  reading  the  difficul- 
ties of  others,  that  speculum  metal  is  affected  similarly. 
In  surfaces  of  even  quite  large  size  it  suffices,  having 
placed  the  speculum  in  its  best  position,  to  swing  it  in  a 
flexible  hoop,  taking  care  to  have  some  device  to  keep  the 
proper  diameter  in  a  vertical  plane,  either  by  revolving 
the  telescope-tube  in  its  cradle  or  else  by  turning  the 
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speculum-box  on  n  finely-fitting  collar,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  centring.  For  the  very  largest  specula  the  best  results 
are  undoubtedly  attained  by  Lassell's  scheme  of  a  system 
of  levers  distributed  over  the  back  of  the  reflector,  and 
taking  into  holes  in  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  weight 
does  not  press  on  the  lower  edge.  The  hist  degree  of 
nicety  will  bo  attained  by  a  combination  of  this  latter  set 
(jf  levers  with  those  intended  for  the  support  of  the  specu- 
lum when  the  tube  is  vertical. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  important  to  avoid  beat- 
ing during  grinding  and  polishing.  Tt  is  almost  certain 
that  the  ordinary  kinds  of  glass  used  for  silvered-glass  re- 
llectors  not  only  yield  to  different  degrees  indifferent  di- 
rections by  pressure,  but  also  by  heat.  Hence,  by  inju- 
dicious working  or  by  undue  haste  a  permanent  figure  may 
be  communicated  to  glass,  which  will  give  only  double 
images  in  the  line  of  the  optical  axis.  By  allowing  the 
beam  of  light  to  fall  at  a  small  obliquity  on  the  surface,  a 
good  image  may  be  produced  at  one  side  of  the  optical 
axis;  and  ]  have  in  this  way  made  a  15i-inch  mirror  that 
was  suited  to  the  Hcrschelian  form,  the  obliquity  being 
about  25°.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  speculum 
metal  shows  a  similar  tendency. 

s:in-riini  "f  (Hum. — A  large  number  of  processes  have 
been  invented  for  coating  glass  with  a  thin  and  uniform 
film  of  silver.  They  all  depend  on  reducing  metallic  silver 
from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  ammonia,  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  potash.  The  reducing  agent  may 
be  Rochclle  salt,  milk-sugar,  inverted  sugar,  oil  of  cloves, 
aldehyde,  etc.  The  best  process  is  described  in  the  Monthly 
Ifotieet  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (Dec.,  1875)  by 
Martin,  who  has  just  completed  a  4-foot  silvcred-glass  tele- 
scope for  the  Paris  Observatory.  The  glass  must  be  care- 
fully cleaned  with  nitric  acid,  and  afterward  with  potash 
and  alcohol,  and  then  placed  face  downward  on  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  following  four  liquids:  (1)  a  solution 
of  40  grammes  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  litre  of 
distilled  water;  (2)  a  solution  of  6  grammes  of  pure  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  in  100  grammes  of  water;  (3)  a  solution 
of  10  grammes  of  caustic  potash  (quite  free  from  carbonate 
and  chloride)  in  100  grammes  of  water.  (4)  We  dissolve  25 
grammes  of  sugar  in  250  grammes  of  water;  we  add  3 
grammes  of  tartaric  acid,  and  heat  to  boiling,  which  is 
maintained  for  about  10  minutes,  to  produce  the  inversion 
of  the  sugar,  and  the  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  We 
then  add  50  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  to  hinder  any 
subsequent  fermentation,  and  we  dilute  with  water  to  make 
the  volume  half  a  litre  if  the  silvering  is  to  be  done  in 
winter,  or  dilute  still  more  if  it  is  to  be  done  in  summer. 
The  film  of  silver,  if  the  potash  is  pure,  may  not  need 
any  polishing,  and  should  in  any  case  require  only  a 
few  strokes  of  a  buckskin  pad  slightly  tinged  with  fine 
rouge. 

Reference*. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society;  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and 
Monthly  Malices  of  the  Royal  Ast.  Soc.,  under  the  headings 
"  Newton,"  "  Herschel,"  "  Rosse,"  "  Lasscll,"  "  De  la  Rue," 
"  Nasmyth,"  "  Robinson,"  "  Grubb ;"  Smith's  Optics,  vol" 
ii.  p.  301;  Proceedings  British  Association,  1850;  Smith- 
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Speed  (JAMES),  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ky.,  Mar.  11, 1812; 
graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  College ;  studied  law  at  Transyl- 
vania University;  began  its  practice  at  Louisville  1833; 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1847,  State  senator  1861, 
U.  S.  attorney-general  Nov.,  1864-July,  I860,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  chosen  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Loy- 
alists' convention. 

Speed  (JOHN),  b.  at  Farringdon,  Cheshire,  in  1552  (ac- 
cording to  others  in  1542) ;  pursued  the  business  of  a  tailor 
in  London  until  late  in  life,  but  at  the  same  time  was 
amassing  an  extensive  knowledge  of  English  antiquities, 
and  ultimately  was  enabled  by  Sir  Fulk  Greville  to  publish 
a  costly  and  valuable  series  of  works.  He  was  also  much 
indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Sir  Henry  Spelraan  for  his 
success  as  an  author.  He  published  anonymously  about 
l.V.IO  a  treatise  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  Scriptures,  after- 
ward prefixed  to  the  1st  ed.  of  King  James's  Bible  (1611), 
but  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1608,  when  he 
printed  a  collection  of  54  maps  of  various  counties  and 
cities,  and  engravings  of  antiquities  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  were  incorporated  into  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire 
of  Great  Britain  (folio,  1611),  with  descriptive  letter-press 
— a  work  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Camden.  Christopher 
Saxton,  and  John  Norden.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  History  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Conquests  of  the  Ro- 


man*, SnsonH,  7Mmp*,  and  Normans.  D.  at  London  July 
28,  162'.). 

Speed's  Mill,  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  198. 

Speedsville,  p.-v.,  Caroline  tp.,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  153. 

Speedwell,  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.    P.  606. 

Speedwell,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wythe  co.,  Va.     P.  4088. 

Speight's  Bridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Greene  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  1S20. 

Speke  (JoiiN  HANMNC).  b.  at  Jordans,  Somerset,  Eng- 
land, May  4, 1827;  entered  the  British  army  1844;  served  in 
India  and  in  the  Crimean  war  :  accompanied  ('apt.  Richard 
F.  Burton  in  the  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  great  lakes  of  Central  Africa,  and  afterward  was  at 
the  head  of  another  expedition  (with  Capt.  Grant),  which 
discovered  the  connection  of  the  Nile  with  those  lakes. 
Capt.  Speke  published  a  Journal  t>f  t/t>-  lti*<-»r?.ry  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile  (1863),  What  Led  to  the  Dlm-nrery  of  the 
Source  of  the  Nile  (1864);  received  gold  medals  from  the 
geographical  societies  of  France  (1860)  and  England 
(1861),  and  from  the  king  of  Italy,  and  was  engaged  after 
his  second  expedition  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  Capl. 
Burton  as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  discoveries.  Ho 
was  to  have  been  welcomed  by  the  British  Association 
at  Bath,  but  accidentally  shot  himself  the  day  previous, 
Sept.  15,  1864,  while  engaged  in  field-sports. 

Spel'man  (Sir  HENRY),  b.  at  Congham,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, in  1562;  educated  at  Walsingham  School ;  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about  1580  ;  studied  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  archeology; 
was  in  1604  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk;  was  employed  by 
James  I.  upon  important  commissions,  especially  in  deter- 
mining land-titles  in  Ireland  ;  was  knighted  about  1612, 
in  which  year  he  withdrew  from  public  business  and  settled 
in  London;  published  his  treatise  De  Non  Temerandis  Ec- 
clesiis  ;  of  the  Jtiyhts  and  Respects  due  to  Cltiirrhc*  (1613), 
and  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  to  the  compilation  of  his  chief  works,  a  val- 
uable glossary  of  terms  which  occur  in  records  and  other 
ancient  writings,  and  a  collection  of  the  councils  of  the 
English  Church,  but  published  during  his  life  only  the 
first  volume  of  each.  D.  in  London  in  1641,  and,  by  spe- 
cial order  of  Charles  I.,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  monument  of  Camden.  Vol.  i.  of  his  Glossarinm 
Archaiolorjicnm,  extending  to  the  letter  L,  was  published 
1626 ;  vol.  ii.,  completed  by  his  son,  Sir  John,  and  by  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  appeared  in  1664 ;  and  the  whole  work  was 
issued  in  a  single  folio  volume  in  1687.  Vol.  i.  of  the  Con- 
cilia was  issued  in  1639;  vol.  ii.,  chiefly  by  Dugdale,  in 
1664.  Several  miscellaneous  treatises  by  Spelman  on  the 
laws  and  antiquities  of  England  were  posthumously  ed- 
ited, both  separately  and  in  a  single  volume,  entitled  lic- 
liqiiife  SpelntannfanK  (Oxford,  folio,  1698),  with  a  Life,  by 
Bishop  Edmund  Gibson.  They  were  also  included  in  his 
English  Works,  republished  at  London  in  folio  in  1723. — 
His  son,  SIR  JOHN,  was  knighted  1641,  "in  consideration 
of  his  father's  good  services  both  to  Church  and  State," 
and  was  made  master  of  Sutton's  Hospital.  He  edited  the 
Sa.ron  Psalter  (1641)  and  a  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  in  1678,  though 
the  original  English  was  first  edited  by  Thomas  Hcarnc  in 
1709.  D.  at  Oxford  July  25,  1643.— EDWARD  SPELMAN,  a 
great-grandson  of  Sir  Henry,  published  an  elegant  trans- 
lation of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (1742)  and  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  of  Dionvsius  Halicarnassus  (4  vols.  4to,  1758). 
D.  in  Norfolk  in  1767. 

Spelt,  the  Triticnm  spclta,  probably  the  far  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  and  the  zen  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  grain  some- 
what resembling  wheat,  but  quite  distinct  from  it.  It 
can  be  grown  on  poorer  soils  than  those  which  aro  re- 
quired far  wheat.  It  is  much  raised  in  parts  of  Europe, 
and  crops  of  it  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  U.  S.,  as  in 
Virginia.  In  quality  it  is  much  inferior  to  wheat.  Spelt 
is  believed  to  be  specifically  identical  with  lollops  can- 
data,  a  wild  grass  of  Europe.  A  sort  of  spelt,  called  Triti- 
cnm bengalense,  is  raised  in  India.  Lesser  spelt,  or  St. 
Peter's  corn  (Triticnm  monococcuin),  called  also  "one- 
grained  wheat,"  is  raised  to  some  extent  on  poor  soils  in 
Europe. 

Spel'ter,  the  commercial  name  for  zine  in  pigs  or  blocks. 
(See  ZINC.) 

Spence  (Jons),  M.  D.,  a  well-known  practitioner  of 
medicine  at  Dumfries,  Va.,  and  collaborator  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland;  spent  five  years  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  Cullen,  Black,  and  Monro. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  introducing  vaccination,  being 
fully  satisfied  of  its  protection  from  variola.  Threatened 
by  consumption,  a  sea-voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  sup- 
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•poMt  to  have  relieved  him.  and  !...> m -^^^'ll^ 
•TlvaniaCun»niino'tt»ly  o,.iif.-rrod  on  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.  1..  D.JI*J  ^'^••^''^I^KVK. 


,&;•"'•'•  Sfea"i»;;jsi. ,„  ho,- 0,,,,-,. 


educated  at  Oxford, 
c  I  into  holy  orders, 
college,  and  pr nl.-d 


;„;»,;,.  prof t', try  inhi,  college,  and  presented 

jger  in  r.-c\.      lie   sMli.-o.|Uentl.\ 

'  'i'"iaiu7:"'l  ,'',„,' i,'',!,'1v,'.",'fi,c 

r^*htCy  at  Oxford"  "ewrota 

.   trau-lalion   of  the  CV.V.*y,,  and   some 

tuin..r  works,     Hi-  principal  production  is  /•.-/••„•-  c>..  an 

•.tioMii.i  I.,  illustrate  tlu-  a-iccmcnl   between  the  ancient 

hy  comparing  their  works  one 

will!  the  other,      lie  also  made  a  collect]. in  id  Anecdolet  .,/ 

Urn,  which  | •-•'•-  considerable  value.     He 

wai  ».vidoutally  drowned  hy  falling  into  a  fish-pond,  Aug. 

:'".  ; 

Sprn.-c  .  WILLIAM),  b.  178.1;  entered  upon  mercantile 

Hull,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  natural  his- 

nlc'l  soini>  specimen"  of  insects,  to  Rev. 

William    Kirliy.  the  famous  entomologist,  which   led  to  a 

warm  friendship  between  tlic  ,uo  men.  who  together  wrote 

or  l:'f>'uu'>iti ';/  the  Natiuvl 

//••.,./  <./'  -Wrf,  (1814  -i',;    7th  ed..  with  considerable 
ni.iditii-ation-  ami  additions.  |s5S).     Before  the  publication 
-  work  he  had  written  .-eioral  valuahlo  papers  on  en- 
tomology: was  returned  to  Parliament  about  1815,  where 
he  earnestly  maintained  that  England  might  become  inde- 
,;  ..I  foreign  IIP. duo,-:  in  1826  took  up  his  residence 
111  London,  and  became  an  active  memberof  several  learned 
associations  and  pro-i.lcnt  of  the  Entomological  Society. 
D.  in  London  Jan.  6,  1860. 

Spen'cer,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio 
River.  Surface  hilly  in  the  W.  and  level  in  the  S.  part; 
Roil  productive,  abounding  in  bituminous  coal.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  There  are  flour 
and  saw  mills,  and  manufactures  of  carriages  and  furniture. 
Staples,  tobacco  in  large  quantities.  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  hay.  wool,  and  sorghum-molasses.  Cap. 
Ko,  k|...ri.  Area,  390  sq.  m.  P.  17,998. 

Spencer,  county  of  X.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  Salt 
River:  hilly  but  fertile.     There  are  many  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  and  sheep.    Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
and  distilled  liquors,  and  a  little  tobacco.     Cap.  Taylors- 
villc.    Area,  280  nq.  m.    P.  5956. 
Spencer,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Ind.    P.  1310. 
Spencer,  tp.,  Jennings  co.,  Ind.    P.  1927. 
Spencer,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.,  on  White  River 
and  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  52  miles  S.  W.  of 
the  former  city,  has  5  churches,  1  bank,  excellent  graded 
school  employing  6  teachers,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  wool- 
len and  planing  mill,  1  stove-factory,  a  pork-packing  estab- 
lishment, machine-shops,  saw  and  flouring  mills,  stone- 
quarries,  4  hotels,  and  block  and  cannel  coal.     P.  971. 

JOHN  WAVI.ASD,  ED.  "  OWES  Co.  JOURNAL." 
Spencer,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  la.,  on  Little 
•ioux  River,  has  2  churches,  a  public  school,  2  hotels,  and  1 
newspaper.    Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising 
P.  594.         SAHUEL  GILLESPIE,  ED.  "  CLAY  Co.  NEWS." 

Spencer,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  Boston 

and  Albany  R.  R.,  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Worcester,  has  4 

•nurdies,  18  public  schools,  a  town-house,  public  library 

d  lyceum,  1  hank,  Masonic  lodge,  post  of  the  Grand 

Army  of  the  Republic,  and  1  newspaper.     P.  3952. 

CBAS.  F.  MINOR,  ED.  "Sux." 
Spencer,  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.    P.  580. 
.  Spencer,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Mo.    P.  1654. 
Spencer,  tp.,  Rails  co.,  Mo.    P.  2119. 


Spencer,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.    P.  1153. 
Spencer,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.    P.  1359. 
Spencer,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0.    P.  2543. 
Spencer,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.    P.  653. 
Spencer,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.    P.  929. 
Spencer,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Tenn.    P  147 
iriirrr,  tp.,  Powhatan  co.,  Va.     P  2395 

of  I"  H°?of  V.^^  tP"  CaP 


pro-ccuting  his  studies  for  sometime;  on  his  return  set- 
tled in  Petersburg  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  surgery; 
claimed  to  have  first  performed  lithotrity  in  America,  May, 
IS'!9-  was  also  a  successful  lithotomist.  D.  in  Petersburg 
Feb./1881.  PAUL  F.EVE. 

Spencer  (AMBROSE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salisbury,  Conn., 
lice.  13,  176J;  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1783; 
.studied 'law.  and  began  practice  at  Hudson,  X.  Y. ;  repre- 
sented Columbia  co.  in  the  State  legislature  1793  ;  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  attorney-general  1796;  attorney-general 
1S02-II4:  became  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in  1804, 
and  chief-justice  1819-23  ;  member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  1821;  was  elected  member  of  Congress 
1829-31 ;  held  the  office  of  mayor  of  Albany  ;  prcsid.  -1  at 
the  Whig  national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  18-1-1,  and 
was  author  of  a  bill  mitigating  the  criminal  code  and  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  a  State  prison  near  New  York 
City.  D.  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  13,  1848. 

Spencer  (GEORGE  E.),  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
1,  1835  ;  educated  at  the  college  of  Montreal,  Canada;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Iowa  1856;  was  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  senate  1858  ;  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain  1862 ; 
became  adjutant-general  of  volunteers;  recruited  the  1st 
Alabama  Cavalry  1863;  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade 
under  Sherman  1864,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
for  gallantry  in  the  field;  became  register  in  bankruptcy 
in  Alabama  1867;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  a."  a  Repub- 
lican 1868,  and  re-elected  for  the  term  expiring  in  1879. — 
His  wife,  Mrs.  BELLA  Z.  SPEXCER,  b.  in  London,  England, 
about  1840,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1862,  was  the  au- 
thoress of  Orel,  the  Lost  Wife  (1864),  Trial  mid  True,  a. 
Xtiiri/H/ the  Rebellion  (1866),  bad  Surf  ace  and  Depth  (1867) 
the  latter  published  after  her  death,  which  occurred  at  Tus- 
caloosa,  Ala.,  Aug.  1,  1867. 

Spencer  (It  EORGE  JOHN),  D.C.L.,  SECOND  EARL  SPENCER, 
b.  at  Wimbledon,  England,  Sept.  1,  175S  ;    graduated  at 
Cambridge  about   1776;    entered   Parliament   under    the 
courtesy  title  of  Lord  Althorp  1780;  was  commissioner  of 
the  treasury  1782;   succeeded  his  father  in  the  earldom 
Oct.  31,  1782;  became  ambassador  to  Vienna,  lord  privy 
seal,  and  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1794  ;  resigned  the  lat- 
ter office  1802 ;  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  state  for  the 
home  department  for  a  few  months  in  1800:  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  formed  for  the  reprinting 
of  rare  English  books  1812,  and  accumulated  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  costly  private  libraries  in  Europe      D   at 
Althorp  Park  Nov.  10,  1834.     Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  the  cele- 
brated bibliographer,  devoted  some  years  to  a  description 
of  Earl  Spencer's  library,  publishing  the  llHilinthei-n  Spm- 
ceriaiia  (4  vols.  super-royal  8vo,  1814-15)  and  the  sEdes  Al- 
t/iorpianie  (2  vols.,  1822).— GEORGE  SPENCER,  his  youngest 
son,  b.  in  London  Dec.  21,  1799,  graduated  at  Cambridge 
1819.  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  se- 
ceded to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  1830;  was  ordained 
priest  1832 ;  took  charge  of  the  missions  of  West  Bromley 
and  Dudley;  entered  the  order  of  Passionists  18-16;  known 
as  "  Father  Ignatius."     D.  at  Carstairs,  Scotland,  Oct.  1, 
864.    His  Life  was  published  in  1866. 
Spencer  (HERBERT),  b.  in  Derby  Apr.  27,  1820    and 
was  an  only  surviving  child.     His  father  and  grandfather 
were  teachers.     Having  slender  health  in  boyhood,  he  was 
not  kept  at  school,  and  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  enlarged 
views,  attended  to  his  studies,  but  left  him  much  to  him- 
self.   At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  study  with  an  uncle,  the 
lev.  Inomas  Spencer,  rector  of  Hinton,  a  liberal  cleiyvman 
and  a  cultivated  scholar,  with  whom  ho   remained  'three 
.-ears.    He  had  been  early  attracted  to  natural  history,  and 
under  his  father's  encouragement  made  collections,  prac- 
:iscd  drawing  from  objects,  made  physical  and  chemical 
experiments,  and  indulged  a  marked  taste  for  manipula- 
tion and  invention.     While  at  Hinton  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  mathematics,  and  developed  a  taste  and  capacity 
for  working  out  original  problems.     He  was  familiar  with 
physical  and  chemical  operations,  and  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  strongly  toward  experimental  inquiry.     Returning  to 
irby,  he  was  busied  for  a  short  time  with  inventions  and 
miscellaneous  study,  and  in  1837  entered  the  office  of  Sir 
Charles  I  ox  and  began  work  as  a  civil  engineer.     After 
s  he  TO,  cn         d  for  severa]  years  ^  rai|r-a( 

mat icPal  «  T      ln,Ventiona'  scientific  experiments,  m^the- 
maUeal    tudies,  and  to  writing  for  the  Chil  K^inccr',  ,,,,,l 

to  th.  V         7"    •''  '"  I842  "ontributed  a  series  of  letters 
0  tae  Xonconformut  on  The  Primer  Snherr  nf  r,m, 
an  d  ;,-.    I  •_  i  v  u  .  •  Y/™/  tjjjn-vi  f,  itf   \jro\-f*i  iiinf.nt  , 

heV' bllshed  hisafirest5bo;ek    s"  ?V«   &""7/t'     In  185° 
IOK,  ex    at  italic*,  which  was  a  de- 
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tributing  elaborate  articles  upon  various  subjects  to  the 
leading  Kni;li-h  reviews.  I'.ut,  although  dealing  with 
various  themes,  his  course  of  thought  was  systematic, 
ami  the  masterly  scries  nf  essays  that  ho  published  from 
1850  to  I860  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  elaboration  and  ap- 
plieation  to  vanmi-  ini|Mirtant  subjects  of  the  principle  of 
evolution.  These  papers  reappeared  in  this  country  in  the 

Volumes  entitled  llttlMlrntionn  «f  {'in'ri',-»«il  I'nxji-i nx  ;  A'*  *"//*, 
Mtu-nl,  P'/titinff,  tin'l  .F,*tl"  t'«'  :  E'ln'-ntinii,  fntf//t-ctnftf, 
Morttf,  unit  /'lit/*f'-"t  :  and  Kx'''iit  lltKi-nKtioiis.  In  1855, 
Mr.  Spencer  published  a  very  able  and  original  work  en- 
titled Tin'  I'riiii-iplcH  <>f  /'•,//.///,/.)(/;/,  pronounced  by  Mr.  3. 
6.  Mill  to  be  '•  the  finc-t  example  we  posiesi  of  the  psycho- 
logical method  in  its  full  power."  In  this  work  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  was  applied  to  the  science  of  mind,  and 
the  ground  was  taken  that  mental  faculties  in  the  whole 
scale  of  animal  life  have  been  developed  by  experience, 
through  the  intercourse  of  living  organisms  with  their 
surroundings,  through  the  principle  of  heredity  and  va- 
riation, producing  slow  modifications  in  vast  periods  of 
time.  This  work  was  so  profound  in  exposition,  and  so 
greatly  in  ad\ancc  of  the  time,  that  it  produced  but  little 
public  impression.  Mr.  Spencer  had  now  grasped  the 
conception  of  evolution  in  its  broad  relations,  and  in 
1858  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  universal  pro- 
cess dependent  upon  the  laws  of  matter  and  force  con- 
formed to  by  all  orders  of  phenomena  and  capable  of  being 
resolved  and  formulated.  Being  a  great  principle  or  law 
of  the  successive  changes  of  phenomena  involving  the  un- 
folding and  dissolution  of  things,  it  seemed  to  offer  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy  of  nature  from  the  genetic  point 
of  view — understanding  by  the  term  "philosophy"  the 
completes!  unification  of  positive  knowledge  by  universal 
principles.  Believing  that  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  thought  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modern  scientific  results,  and  that  although  imperfectly 
executed  it  might  still  be  valuable,  Mr.  Spencer  resolved 
to  undertake  it.  Master  of  logical  methods,  widely  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  modern  sciences  of  nature, 
with  rare  powers  both  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  peculiarly 
free  from  the  bias  of  former  systems,  and  a  writer  of  un- 
rivalled clearness,  Mr.  Spencer  was  endowed  with  unusual 
qualifications  for  so  difficult  an  enterprise.  To  those  who 
think  his  attempt  presumptuous,  it  may  be  stated  that  letters 
written  in  1859,  designed  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  project,  by  Mill,  Grote,  Huxley,  Fraser,  Hooker, 
Tyndall,  and  Latham,  recognized  that  he  was  eminently  the 
man  to  do  a  great  and  original  work  for  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  in  this  age.  This  judgment  has  been  abun- 
dantly vindicated,  high  European  authorities  having  sub- 
sequently declared  that  in  mental  grasp  and  organizing 
power  Spencer  is  the  strongest  man  that  England  has  pro- 
duced since  Newton.  He  began  his  work  by  drawing  up 
the  prospectus  of  a  System  of  Philosophy  involving  the  full 
working  out  of  the  law  of  evolution  and  its  application  to 
the  phenomena  of  life,  mind,  society,  and  ethics.  In  this 
prospectus  the  logical  connection  and  detailed  order  of 
treatment  are  presented  in  a  scheme  designed  to  embrace 
eleven  volumes,  and  to  require  twenty  years  for  its  com- 
pletion. This  remarkable  analysis  of  his  system  was  writ- 
ten the  same  year  (1859)  that  Mr.  Darwin  made  his  great 
contribution  to  the  development-theory  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects by  the  publication  of  the  Orii/ia  of  Species.  The 
Philaanphy  was  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  The  Unknow- 
able;  (2)  The  Lmrn  of  the  JCnowable.  The  first  part  was 
introductory,  occupying  little  more  than  100  pages,  and 
was  designed  to  determine  the  limits  of  legitimate  know- 
ledge, and  of  any  philosophy  that  is  based  upon  it.  It  is 
there  argued  that  in  its  knowing  the  human  mind  cannot 
transcend  phenomena,  but  that  it  cannot  escape  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  Unknowable  Power,  of  which  all  phe- 
nomena are  the  manifestations,  arid  which  human  thought, 
from  the  very  nature  of  intelligence,  can  never  grasp  or 
understand.  In  this  part  of  his  work  Mr.  Spencer  has  been 
much  misapprehended.  His  aim  was  to  clear  the  field 
of  inquiry  of  what  he  held  as  doubtful  and  fruitless  specu- 
lation, so  that  his  proper  work  might  be  coextensive  with 
the  sphere  of  science  and  strictly  conform  to  its  methods. 
Yet  for  affirming  an  Unknowable  beyond  the  scope  of  trne 
philosophy,  in  a  brief  preliminary  essay,  he  has  been 
strangely  charged  with  being  the  author  of  an  "  unknow- 
able philosophy."  How  rigorously  his  undertaking  is 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  knowable  realities  will  at  once 
appear.  The  initial  treatise,  Pint  Principles,  was  pub- 
lished 1862  in  one  volume,  and  aside  from  its  introductory 
part  it  is  occupied  with  the  foundations  of  his  scheme,  in 
which  the  law  of  evolution  is  broadly  worked  out  and 
formulated  in  terms  of  matter,  motion,  and  force — legiti- 
mate conceptions  of  science.  In  1867  he  completed  the 
Principle  <>/  IHo/o,/,/  in  two  volumes,  the  second  division 
of  the  system,  and  devoted  to  the. data  and  inductions  of 


biological  science  from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution  as 
expounded  in  t'lmt  1'rinriplen.  In  1S"2  appeared  the 
l'rin:-;/il<'*  of  Pui/i-holoifii.  :ilso  in  two  volume-,  the  third  in- 
stalment of  the  Pkilofopky,  and  based  upon  the  treatise  of 
I  -...I.  with  such  modifications  and  exten-ions  as  lie  had 
been  led  to  by  his  subsequent  studies.  It  is  an  exposition 
of  mental  science  grounded  in  biology  and  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  fourth  division  of  his 
s\  >tcm  is  the  /'i-iiicijttr*  of  Sociology!  outlined  to  occupy 
three  volumes.  Hut  before  entering  upon  it  .Air.  Spencer 
issued  in  IS72  the  Stn:li/  .//  X,,ri'o/o</i/,  a  small  book,  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  system,  but  partially  designed  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  sociological  division.  The  Principles  of 
,V«ci'o/w/i/  is  a  very  important  part  of  his  great  work,  and 
is  no iv  in  progress.  Its  first  volume  will  be  ready  this 
year  (l*7li),  and  several  portions  of  it  have  been  already 
printed  in  numbers.  The  same  plan  is  here  pursued  as  in 
the  previous  divisions,  the  data  of  the  subject  being  first 
treated,  to  be  followed  by  the  inductions  or  general  prin- 
ciples of  social  science  derived  from  them,  and  elucidating 
the  conditions  and  course  of  social  evolution.  The  ido.-ing 
division  of  his  undertaking  will  work  out  the  Principle! 
of  M,,mtiti/,  in  two  volumes,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
expositions,  and  deduce  the  rules  of  human  conduct  from 
the  laws  of  life,  of  mind,  and  of  man's  social  relations. 
Independent  of  his  "system  "  proper,  but  ancillary  to  the 
Principles  of  Sociology,  he  several  years  ago  drew  up  the 
plan  of  a  series  of  publications  under  the  title  Descriptive 
Sociology.  This  is  designed  to  be  a  comprehensive  reper- 
tory of  facts  representing  the  characters  of  human  societies 
of  all  types  and  grades,  existing  anil  historical,  savage, 
barbarous,  and  civilized.  The  facts  are  tabulated  upon  an 
original  plan,  on  which  the  social  elements  are  classified, 
and  the  form  of  presentation  is  admirably  suited  for  con- 
venient reference,  ready  comparison,  and  instructive  in- 
ference. The  civil,  military,  domestic,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, moral,  religious,  iBsthetic,  and  intellectual  factors 
which  constitute  the  structure  and  functions  of  society  are 
given,  so  that  each  table  or  set  of  tables  maps  out,  as  it 
were,  for  inspection,  the  traits  of  the  communities  de- 
scribed. The  work  involved  enormous  labor ;  and  having 
determined  its  plan  and  scope,  Mr.  Spencer  employed  three 
cultivated  scholars  to  assist  him  in  carrying  it  out,  assign- 
ing to  each  a  separate  field  of  research.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished No.  I.  of  this  work,  the  Descriptive  Sociology  nf 
English  Civilization,  compiled  and  abstracted  by  Mr.  James 
Collyer.  It  is  asocial  history  of  England  in  compendious 
form,  giving  the  classified  facts  which  represent  its  con- 
dition at  any  epoch,  the  progress  in  each  clement  of  social 
activity,  the  rise  of  institutions,  the  differentiation  of  pro- 
fessions, the  growth  of  industries  and  arts,  and  the  general 
consensus  of  English  social  advancement.  Appended  to 
the  tables  arecopious  classified  extracts  sustaining  the  tab- 
ular summaries,  and  given  without  comment.  This  was 
followed  by  No.  II.,  devoted  to  the  decayed  American  civil- 
izations, and  was  elaborated  by  Dr.  Scheppig.  No.  III. 
takes  up  the  Nigretto  and  Malayo-Polyncsian  races,  and 
No.  IV.  delineates  the  African  races.  Both  were  worked 
up  by  Prof.  Duncan.  No.  V.,  devoted  to  the  social  history 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  No.  VI.,  to  French  descriptive  soci- 
ology, will  appear  this  year.  These  works  are  in  folio 
form,  as  necessitated  by  the  tables.  They  were  at  first  de- 
signed to  embrace  eighteen  issues,  so  as  to  form  a  cyclo- 
pedia of  the  social  condition  of  many  representative 
communities  of  the  world  ;  but  the  enormous  expensiveness 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  very  restricted  demand  for  the 
publication,  have  compelled  Mr.  Spencer  to  limit  the  print- 
ing to  nine  numbers.  His  extensive  unpublished  materials 
will,  however,  prove  valuable  for  his  own  use  in  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  sociology,  the  object  for  which  the 
whole  was  undertaken.  The  Descrtptire  Sociology  is  to  be 
translated  and  published  in  Russia,  whore  stops  have  been 
taken  to  reduce  Russian  social  history  to  the  same  form  of 
statement.  The  general  works  of  this  author  have  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  are 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  age. 
They  are  all  reprinted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  in  imperfect  health,  which  was  so  broken 
when  he  began  his  great  undertaking  in  1860  that  few  be- 
lieved he  would  be  able  to  go  on  with  it.  But  he  is  a  skil- 
ful master  of  the  art  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  is  in 
better  condition  now  than  when  he  started.  He  dictates 
to  an  amanuensis  about  three  hours  a  day,  his  "  copy  "  as 
written  requiring  but  little  revision  for  the  press.  He  has 
followed  this  practice  since  1859,  and  ascribes  his  power 
of  going  on  to  the  economy  of  force  it  allows.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer is  full  medium  in  stature,  slimly  built,  long-legged,  and 
a  great  walker.  Ho  is  a  bachelor,  living  in  a  quiet  board- 
ing-house in  the  West  End  of  London.  Holding  a  philos- 
ophy that  bears  closely  upon  human  conduct,  and  apply- 
ing it  with  as  much  decision  and  repose  as  if  it  had  been 
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the  practice  of  his 
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profession,  in  which  he  occupied  an 
rhc  organization  of  the  State  asylum 
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:,l  Northampton,  -Mass..  Sept.  II. 
...  colleague  with  Mr.  Williams;  pastor  of  the  Second 
church,  lirooklvn.  X.  Y..  from  1832  until  Ins  death  which 
occurred  at  the  latter  place  Nov.  23,  1854.  He  published 
&nnoM,  mlk  a  Memoir  (1855),  Sacramental  Discourses 
(1881),  and  Evidences  of  Divine  Revelation  (1865). 

Spencer  (JKSSE  AMES),  D.  D..  b.  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
.Turn-  17.  1-i IB ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1837:  studied 
theology  at  the  General  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
i  imrch :  was  ordained  1810 ;  was  rector  of  St.  James  s 
church,  Goshen,  X.  Y.,  1840-42 ;  travelled  in  Europe  1842-43, 
and  again  1848-49,  at  which  time  he  visited  Egypt  and  Pales- 
uas  professor  of  Latin  and  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Burlington  College,  N.  J.,  1849-50 :  editor  and  secretary  of 
the  Episcopal  S.  S.  Union  and  Church  Book  Society  1851-57 ; 
vice-presidency  of  Troy  University  1858 ;  was 
rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  1863-65,  and  has  been 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
since  Oct.,  1869.  Author  of  a  volume  of  religious  Discourses 
(1843),  History  of  the  English  Reformation  (1846),  The  East, 
Sketches  of  Travel  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  (1850),  and 
of  a  widely-circulated  History  of  the  United  States  (4  vols., 
1856-69),  first  published  (in  English  and  German)  in  semi- 
monthly parts  as  a  subscription-book,  Greek  Praxis  (1870), 
and  A  Course  of  English  Reading  (1873).  Dr.  Spencer 
was  editor  of  The  Young  Churchman's  Miscellany  (1846- 
88),  of  6  vols.  of  the  "Classical  Series"  of  T.  K.  Arnold 
(1846-50),  of  a  Kent  Testament  fn  Greek  (1847),  with  notes, 
Cxsar's  Commentaries  (1848),  with  notes  and  a  lexicon,  of 
Pycroft's  ("oicr«e  of  Reading  (1844),  of  Archbishop  Trench's 
Potms  (1856),  and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  late 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby's  Anabasis  (1875).  He  has  been  a 
large  contributor  to  the  biographical  department  of  Apple- 
tons'  American  Cyclopedia. 

Spencer  (Jons),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bocton,  Kent,  England, 
in  1630 ;  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury  ;  grad- 
uated at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  about  1650 ; 
obtained  a  fellowship  there  1652;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  became  rector  of  Landbeach,  master  of  Cor- 
PM-.  and  archdeacon  of  Sudbury  1667;  prebendary  of  Ely 
1B72,  and  dean  of  Ely  1677.  D.  May  27,1695.  Author  of  A 
Discourse  concerning  Prodigies  (1663  ;  2d  ed.  1665),  Disser- 
tntin  de  I'rim  et  Thummim  (1669),  and  De  Leijibus  Hebrm- 
ornm  Ritmilibus  et  earum  Rationibus  (Cambridge,  1685),  a 
work  of  great  learning  which  excited  much  controversy. 
It  maintained  that  the  Hebrew  ritual  was  almost  entirely 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian— a  view  previously  upheld 
by  Maimonides  in  his  More  Ifevochim,  and  by  Sir  John 
Marsham  in  his  Canon  Chronicus  JEyyptfacus,  defended  by 
Bishop  Warburton  and  combated  by  Witsius,  Shuckford, 
Dr.  Woodward,  and  William  Jones  of  Nayland.  Editions 
of  Spencer  were  published  at  the  Hague  1686,  and  at  Leip- 
(1705).  A  new  edition,  brought  out  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Chappelow  (Cambridge,  2  vols.,  1727),  contained  a  supple- 
mentary book  (the  fourth)  left  in  MS.  by  the  authorf  and 
the  whole  work,  with  a  memoir  and  a  commentary  by  Pfaff 
was  published  at  Tubingen  (2  vols.,  1732). 

Spencer  (Jon.v  CANPIELD),  LL.D.,  son  of  Chief-Justice 

Ambrose,  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788;  graduated  at 

Union  College  1806;  was  private  secretary  to  Gov  D  D 

ompkins  1807-08 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Canandaigua 

J  became  master  in  chancery  1811,  judge-advocate- 

gencral  on  the  northern  frontier  1813,  postmaster  at  Can- 


at  Albany  May  18,  1855. 

Spencer  (Jons  CHARLES),  THIRD  EARL  SPEXCER,  better 
known  as  LORD  ALTHORP,  eldest  son  of  George  John,  sec- 


me'nt  for  the  county  of  Northampton  from  Dec.,  1806,  till 
;he  passage  of  the  Reform  bill  1832,  during  which  long 


m 

the  passage 

period  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion ;  was  especially  prominent  in  the  attacks  upon  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Tory  administrations;  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  in  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  Nov., 
1830,  to  Nov.,  1834;  was  ministerial  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  memorable  debates  on  the  succes- 
sive Reform  bills;  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Spencer 
Nov.  10,  1834,  after  which  he  withdrew  from  active  polit- 
ical life;  devoted  himself  to  scientific  agriculture;  was 
many  years  president  of  the  Smithficld  Cattle  Club;  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  1838 ;  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Roxburghe  Club  for  reprinting  rare  books  ;  vice-chairman 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
a  liberal  promoter  of  the  Bingrapliic.nl  Dictionary  under- 
taken by  that  society.  D.  at  Wiseton  Hall,  Nottingham- 
shire, Oct.  1,  1845. 

Spencer  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  1714; 
chosen  judge  of  probate  in  1753  ;  was  major  in  the  north- 
ern army  under  Col.  Whiting  1758;  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Continental  army  June  22,  1775,  major- 
general  Aug.  9,  1776;  assisted  in  the  expedition  against 
Rhode  Island  1778,  also  in  Sullivan's  retreat;  resigned  his 
command  June  14,  1778,  because  of  an  order  by  Congress 
inquiring  into  the  reasons  for  his  not  executing  the  plan 
of  an  expedition  against  the  British  in  Rhode  Island  the 
year  before;  was  elected  to  Congress -in  1779,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  saw  him  elected  into  the  council,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  member  in  1766;  and  to  this  office  he  was  re- 
elected  annually  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  East 
Haddam  Jan.  13,  1789. 

Spencer  (WILLIAM  ROBERT),  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Spencer  and  grandson  of  the  second  duke  of  Marlborough, 
b.  in  England  in  1769;  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Oxford,* 
was  for  some  years  a  commissioner  of  stamps;  became  in- 
volved in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  consequently  fixed  his 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Oct.  23,  1834.  For  many 
ye 
circ 

which,  like  Beth  Gelert  and  Too  Late  {Stayed,  have  become 
widely  known  through  collections  of  "  elegant  extracts." 
Author  of  Urania,  or  the  Illumine,  a  (,'nmetly  (1S02),  and 
The  Year  of  Sorrow  (1803),  a  poetical  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  several  friends  who  had  died  in  1802  ;  and  translator 
of  BUrger's  Lenore,  published  in  folio  (1790),  with  de- 
signs by  his  aunt,  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc.  After  his  death 


years  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  London  social 
circles  as  a  wit  and  a  writer  of  rer»  de  soeiete,  some  of 


a  volume  of  Poems  by  the  late  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Biographical  Memoir  (1835),  was  pub- 
lished. Two  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sons  became  bishops:  AU- 
BREY GEORGE,  b.  in  London  Feb.  12,  1795,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Bermuda  1825,  bishop 
of  Newfoundland  1839,  and  of  Jamaica  1839.  D.  Feb.  24, 
1872.— GEORGE  TREVOR,  b.  1801,  graduated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  1822;  was  incumbent  of  Buxton  1824-29, 
of  Leadon-Roding  1829-37;  bishop  of  Madras  1837-49; 
became  chancellor  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  1860,  and  rector 
of  Walton  1861.  D.  near  Buxton  July  16,  1866.  Author 
of  3  vols.  of  travels  in  India. 

Spencer  Brook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Isanti  co.,  Minn.  P. 
403. 

Spen'cerport,  p.-v.,  Ogden  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Erie  Canal  and  on  Niagara  Falls  branch  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  P.  591. 
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Spencer  Rifle,  a  breoch-Ioafling  magazine  gun,  ex- 
tensively used  as  an  arm  for  the  Knion  cuvalry  during  tile 
civil  war  in  the  I".  S.,  is  characterized  l>.v  having  in  the 
butt  of  the  stock  :i  magazine  holding  seven  rarti -idiics. 
which  arc  brought  one  by  one  into  the  chamber  by  a  mo\  e- 
ment  of  the  trigger-guard  as  a  lever,  which  at  the  same 
time  throws  out  the  .-hell  of  the  exploded  cartridge.  A 
new  magazine  can  be  inserted  whenever  the  cartridges 
have  been  cxliauste -I.  or  tin-  magazine,  may  be  shut  off  anil 
tin1  rille  used  us  a  single  breech-loader. 

Spen'cerville,  p.-v.,  Spencer  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.,  on 
Miami  Canal.  1>.  'ML 

Spc'ner  (1'iiii.ipp  JAKOB),  b.  at  Rappoltsweiler,  Upper 
Alsace,  Jim.  L'.'i.  10:;.". :  studied  theology  at  Strasbourg,  Tu- 
bingen, and  Dale:  visited  several  Swiss  theological  i semi- 
naries of  the  Reformed  denomination,  though  a  Lutheran 
divine,  and  began  to  preach  nt  Strasbourg  in  186:! ;  was  a), 
pointed  first  pastor  in  166(i  at  Frankfort,  where  he  instituted 
liis  famous  rnllfiflit  i>ii  inti*  (  prayer-meetings),  which  finally 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  orthodox  clergy;  became 
preacher  to  the  electoral  court  of  Dresden  in  1686,  but  lost 
favor  here  by  calling  the  elector's  attention  (privately)  to 
the  vices  of  his  own  life;  was  invited  in  1695  to  lierlin,  where 
he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicolai.  D. 
Feb.  5,  1705.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  so-called  ]>i>  '>'*«/. 
but  neither  in  his  writings  nor  in  his  person  was  there 
anything  of  that  myslieism  and  eccentricity  which  charac- 
terized some  of  his  adherents.  In  opposition  to  the  ortho- 
dox theological  system  of  his  time,  ho  conceived  Chris- 
tianity principally  as  a  living  duty  and  comfort,  not  as  a 
science;  and,  leaving  all  subtle  definitions  to  others,  he 
pimply  recommended  his  hearers  to  look  at  the  Bible  in  the 
light  of  their  own  lives,  and  then  to  look  at  their  lives  in 
the  light  of  the  Bible.  The  impression  he  made  was  both 
wide  and  deep,  and  after  his  death  his  tendency  was  for  a 
long  time  represented  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Halle.  He  wrote  Pia  Detideria  (1675),  Das 
geistliche  Priesterthinn  (1677),  De»  thatitjeii  OkrittmtJumu 
Nothirendii/kfit  (167!)),  Erniif/flim-lif  /jlriit/ienslehre  (1688). 
His  Life  was  written  by  Hossbach  (2  vols.,  1828)  and  Wil- 
denhahm  (1842). 

Spen'ser  (Emrrxn),  b.  at  E/.  ^mithfield,  near  the 
Tower,  London,  England,  in  155J  or  1553.  Nothing  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  family,  but  from  passages  of 
his  poems  it  may  be  inferred  that  ho  was  descended  from 
the  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire,  and  was  related  to 
the  Spencers  of  Althorp.  He  entered  as  a  sizar  at  Pem- 
broke Hall  May  20,  1560,  in  which  month  he  contributed 
a  number  of  sonnets  and  epigrams  to  a  volume  printed  at 
London  by  Dr.  John  van  der  Noodt,  a  Flemish  physician ; 
graduated  Jan.  16,1573;  visited  his  relatives  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  supposed  to  have 
been  Rose  Daniel  (sister  of  Samuel  Daniel  the  poet),  whose 
charms  he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  "Rosalinde"  in  a 
pastoral  poem,  The  Shephearde'n  Calendar,  published 
anonymously  in  1 579,  the  dedication  of  which  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  had  been  preceded  by  personal  acquaintance  in 
London  ;  printed  soon  afterward  Three  Proper  and  Willie 
Familiar  Letters  lately  patted  between  two  Unirersltie  Men 
(1580),  being  a  literary  correspondence  with  his  college- 
friend,  Gabriel  Harvey:  obtained  in  the  autumn  of  1580, 
through  the  influence  of  Sidney,  the  post  of  secretary  to 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  rendered 
in  that  capacity  services  which  were  rewarded  in  1586  by 
a  grant  from  the  crown  of  an  estate  forfeited  by  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  consisting  of  302S  acres  of  land,  including  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Kilcolman,  near  Doneraile,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  that  place, 
where  he  began  the  composition  of  his  Faerie  Queene; 
wrote  in  that  year  his  Astrophel,  a  pastoral  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  was  in  1588  appointed  clerk 
of  the  council  of  Minister;  received  in  1599  a  memorable 
visit  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  return  from  the  Lisbon 
expedition  ;  read  to  Raleigh  the  first  two  books  of  his  great 
poem,  which  the  latter  thought  "a  dish  to  set  before  a 
queen,"  and  accordingly  persuaded  the  poet  to  accompany 
him  to  London.  His  reception  by  Queen  Elizabeth  appears 
to  have  been  appreciative,  for  the  publication  of  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  1590  not  only  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  poets,  but  procured  him  a  pension 
of  £50.  During  this  visit  to  London,  Spenser  also  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Complaints,  conlatuiuy  Kiiiulrie  Small 
Poems  of  the  World's  Vanitie  (1591).  His  marriage  in 
1594  to  a  Miss  Nagle  inspired  his  beautiful  love-sonnets 
entitled  Amorctti  and  a  magnificent  Epithalamiitm  (1595), 
•which  were  shortly  followed  by  Colin  Clout's  come  Home 
Again.  In  1596  he  published  The  Second.  Part  of  the 
Faerie  Queene,  containing  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Jioolces,  and  Foure  Jfymncs  addressed  to  the  countess  of 
Cumberland ;  he  also  presented  the  queen  a  MS.  dialogue, 


A  View  of  i/ir  Xinti-  i ,f  Ii-'lmiil.  not  published  until  111.'):!. 
Spenser  wa.s  appointed  in  I.V.Is  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  thus  incurrinir  the  enmity  of  the  insurgents  of  "the 
earl  of  Tyrone's  rehellion,''  who  toward  the  close  of  that 
year  burned  his  house  and  plundered  his  estate,  forcing 
him  to  tlv  to  Kuglalid,  on  whieh  occasion  an  infant  child 
of  the  poet  is  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Humes.  Kedtieed 
to  poverty,  Spenser  passed  u  few  miserable  months  in  Lon- 
don, and  d.  in  King  street,  Wc.-tmin-tcr,  Jan.  Hi,  I.V.i'.i. 
According  to  Ben  Jonson,  ho  ''died  for  lack  of  bre.i'!,'' 
after  having  refused  twenty  pieces  (of  gold?)  sent  him  by 
the  carl  of  Essex,  saying  "he  was  sorry  he  had  no  time  to 
spend  them:"  but  these  details  rest,  upon  the  memory  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  are  discredited  by  most 
biographers.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  as  ho  bud  desired,  the  funeral  being 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Kssex  :  and  a  monument  in 
his  honor  was  erected  in  1620  by  Anne  Clifford,  countess 
of  Dorset,  afterward  countess  of  Pembroke.  He  left  two 
sons,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  Hugolin,  a  eon  of  Pere- 
grine, was  outlawed  for  adhesion  to  James  II..  and  was 
living,  "  very  old  and  unmarried,"  in  1700.  Many  editions 
of  Spenser's  complete  works  have  appeared,  the  best  being 
the  variorum  edition  of  Henry  J.  Todd  (London,  8  vols., 
1805),  that  of  J.  Payne  Collicr'(  London,. r>  vols.,  isii:!).  with 
glossary,  notes,  and  a  Life,  and  that  of  Rev.  R.  Morris, 
(Globe  ed.,  1869).  These  will,  however,  be  superseded  liv 
a  critical  edition  announced  by  Rev.  A.  II.  <irosart  as  in 
preparation  (1876),  with  the  assistance  of  leading  members 
of  the  British  Philological  Society.  G.  L.  Craik's  ,s'/* -  „.,, ,/- 
ami  his  Poetry  (3  vols.,  1845)  ifl  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory critical  work.  (For  a  view  of  his  style  and  poetical 
rank  see  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.) 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Spe'onk,  p.-v.,  Southampton  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sag  Harbor  branch  of  Long  Island  R.  R.  P.  174. 

Speran'sky  (MIKHAIL),  COUNT,  b.  in  the  government  of 
Vladiineer,  Russia,  Jan.  1, 1772;  educated  at  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  principally  studied  mathematics 
and  physics,  in  which  he  became  professor  in  1797;  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  imperial  council  in  1801,  and 
charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior, the  committee  on  laws,  and  the  imperial  council ; 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  government,  and 
carried  through  several  improvements  in  the  method  of 
taxation,  the  system  of  public  education,  etc.,  but  was  ban- 
ished in  1812  to  Xizhnee-Novgorod,  and  afterward  to  Perm. 
In  1814  he  was  allowed  to  settle  on  a  small  estate  near  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  1816  he  re-entered  the  public  service; 
was  made  governor  of  the  province  of  Penza  in  1817  ;  gov- 
ernor-general of  Siberia  in  1819;  was  recalled  to  the  court 
in  1821,  and  made  president'  of  the  chancery  in  1825.  D. 
at  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  23,  1839.  His  work,  written  in 
Russian,  but  translated  into  French  under  the  title  I'recis 
den  Notions  historiqnes  snr  la  Reformation  tin  Corps  de« 
Lois  rasses,  acquired  a  great  reputation. — His  daughter, 
ELI*XBETH  BAGREJEW-SPEHANSKV,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg 
Sept.  17,  1 799,  was  an  authoress  of  note,  and  wrote,  besides 
several  novels,  Les  dcrnieres  /feiircs  de  V  Einperetir  Nicolaus 
(Lcipsic,  1855)  and  Les  Pelerins  russet  il  Jerusalem  (2  vols., 
Brussels,  1854).  D.  at  Vienna  Apr.  4,  1859. 

Spermace'ti  [Lat.  spcrnui, "  sperm,"  and  cetiis, "  whale"], 
Spermaceti  Fat,  or  Celine  (CsiHuOi).  Spermaceti 
exists  ready  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale  (Pltifsetcr  macrorephalus],  and  also  in  that  of  some 
other  whales  and  of  Delphinns  edcntiilns.  It  crystallizes 
out  of  the  sperm  oil  of  the  head-cavities  after  the  vital 
heat  is  lost,  forming  a  magma  or  mirole,  from  which  in 
cold  weather  the  sperm  oil  is  expressed  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure ("cold-drawn  sperm  oil"),  the  spermaceti  being  left 
behind.  It  is  purified  by  melting  it  by  steam  to  separate 
mechanical  impurities,  and  recrystallizing.  It  then  forms 
a  lustrous,  pearly,  white  mass  of  eminent  crystalline  texture, 
feeling  soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch  ;  does  not  grease  paper 
if  quite  freed  from  oil;  is  brittle;  melts  at  100°-116°  F., 
and  has  a  density  of  0.943  at  60°.  The  pure  spermaceti 
has  a  less  density  =  0.843  at  122°,  0.824  at  178°,  and  0.813 
at  201°  F.  (SavMvre.)  If  pure,  it  is  without  taste  or  odor, 
and  reacts  neutral.  The  natural  product,  freed  from  sperm 
oil  by  cold  alcohol  and  repeatedly  crystallized  from  hot 
alcohol  or  ether,  is  the  cetine  of  Chevreul,  which  melts  at 
120°-128°.  Spermaceti  was  carefully  investigated  in  1840 
by  Dr.  J.  Laurens  Smith  (Sil/immi's  Jmirnul,  xliii.  301,  and 
Scientific  Researches,  Louisville,  1873,  pp.  229-249),  who 
demonstrated  that  it  is  an  ether  formed  from  palmitic  acid 
and  ethal,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  hence  is  apalmi- 
tato  of  ethal.  It  yields  by  saponification  neither  oleic  or 
raargaric  acids  nor  glycerine,  but  in  addition  to  palmitic 
acid  small  quantities  of  stearic,  myriotic,  and  tannic  acids 
were  found  by  Hcintz,  and  also,  besides  ethal,  small  quan- 
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B.  SILLIMAS-. 

>piTmntozo'a  [Gr.  <nr<p»»a,  "seed,"  and  £,<.,  "living 
creatures  "].  minute  animalcnlar  bodies  found  in  the  semen 
of  livin;  ereiituies,  whieh  lire  the  essential  agents  in  pro- 
ducing tin'  fecundation  of  the  ova.    Viewed  through  a  mi- 
•  •|ie,  each  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  small  flattened  oval 
extremity  or  body,  to  which  is  attached  a  long  slender 
caudnl  filament :  and  in  the  centre  of  the  body  a  little  spot 
may  bv  deleted.    They  appear  to  be  in  constant  motion  in 
the  Miniiial  fluid,  the"  movements  being  performed  by  a 
lashing  or  undulatory  motion  of  the  tail.    The  term  is  also 
applied  by  botanists  to  minute  microscopic  bodies  found  in 
the  antheridia  of  some  cryptogamous  plants,  which  are 
supposed  to  perform  a  function  analogous  to  that  of  the 
animal  spermatozoa.     (Sec  HISTOLOGY.) 
Sperm  Oil.    See  OILS  and  SPERMACETI. 
Spermophile.    See  PKAIRIE  SQUIRREL. 
Sperm  Whale.    See  CACHALOT  and  PHVSETERID^K. 
Spcr'ry,  tp.,  Clayton  co.,  la.    P.  1141. 
Spcusip'pus,  b.  at  Athens  about  380  B.  c.,  a  nephew 
of  Plato;  received  the  instruction  of  his  uncle,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse,  and  succeeded  as  president  of 
the  Academy.    D.  at  Athens  in  339  B.  c.     Of  his  writings 
nothing  is  left. 

Spey'er»  or  Speier,  city  of  Germany,  the  capital  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria,  at  the  influx  of  the  Speycrbach  into  the 
Rhine,  is  surrounded  with  walls.     It  has  some  sugar-re- 
fineries and  manufactures  of  vinegar  and  tobacco,  and  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  wine  on  the 
Rhine.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany,  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  German  emperors  often  resided  and 
held  their  diets  here.    Nevertheless,  it  has  only  one  monu- 
mental building,  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  elcventfccen- 
tury,  thoroughly  restored  in  185S,  and  one  of  the  finest 
church  buildings  of  Germany.    The  other  great  edifices  it 
once  possessed  have  been  destroyed  by  the  French,  who 
twice  conquered  and  devastated  the  unhappy  city  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  blowing  up  with  gunpowder  her 
public  buildings  and  transforming  the  whole  town  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  and  rubbish.     P.  14,806. 
Spezer,  tp.,  Richardson  co.,  Neb.    P.  338. 
Spe'zia,  or  La  Spezia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Genoa,  beautifully  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the"  same  name  in 
lat.  44°  r  N.,  Ion.  9°  48'  E.     The  old  walls  and  gates  of 
ezia  have  been  mostly  demolished  in  the  course  of  the 
mnges  necessitated  by  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  the  town 
This  growth  has  been,  in  a  large  measure,  consequent  upon 
be  construction  of  a  great  naval  arsenal,  begun  here  in 
361,  and  carried  on  with   much   energy  and  at  an  ex 
Sd  "lie""!"1  *9'000'000-     ?he  Gulf  °f  Sp<«ia  (anciently 
the^  Apennines,  which,  separating  from  the  central  chain 
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rocco  and  the  many  mountain-spurs  partially  projecting 
into  it  and  forming,  as  it  were,  so  many  separate  little  har- 
bors make  it  easy  to  secure  complete  shelter  even  from  S.  E. 
gales.  Besides  size  and  security,  the  harbor  of  Kpe/ia  is 
remarkftbU  for  its  uniform  depth  (sufficient  for  the  largest 
vessel.-),  and  for  a  bottom  admirably  suited  for  anchorage. 
With  such  immense  natural  advantages  it  was  thought 
vcrv  important  for  the  interests  of  Italy,  as  connected  with 
the"  great  highways  of  Mont  Ccnis,  St.  (iothard,  and  the 
Bplttgen,  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  harbor  as  far  us 
DOMlnle,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
the  kingdom — a  work  now  wcllnigh  accomplished.  About 
1300  trading  vessels  enter  this  port  annually.  P.  24,127. 

Spez'zia,  an  island  of  Greece,  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Xauplia.  It  comprises  an  area  of  26  s'q.  m., 
with  9400  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  navigation.  The  soil  is  unproductive,  but  the 
climate  is  remarkably  salubrious. 

Sphag'num  [Or.  o-^ayras],  a  large  and  interesting  ge- 
nus of  mosses,  several  species  of  which  grow  in  the  U.  B., 
mainly  in  bogs,  forming  deep,  spongy  masses,  almost 
alwavs  damp.  They  are  called  peat-moss,  being  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  pure  peat.  Peat-moss  is  the  very  best 
material  for  packing  plants  for  transportation,  as  it  retains 
moisture  and  never  heats  or  putrefies. 

Spheg'idie  [flr.  cr<)>ijf,  "wasp"],  a  family  of  hymenop- 
tcrous  insects,  including  the  well-known  sand-wasps,  so 
called  because  all  the  females  make  their  nests  in  the  sand. 
The  abdomen  is  connected  by  a  slender  stem  with  the  tho- 
rax ;  the  antenna;  arc  filiform,  and  the  feet  adapted  for  dig- 
ging. The  species  arc  numerous,  of  moderate  size,  and 
generally  decorated  with  gay  colors,  often  being  bunded 
with  yellow.  They  revel  in  the  sunshine,  and  arc  very  ac- 
tive and  restless.  They  arc  armed  with  a  powerful  sting; 
by  means  of  this  sting  they  provide  food  for  their  young. 
The  victims  (caterpillars,  spiders,  etc.)  are  paralyzed  by 
the  poison  transmitted  by  the  sting,  and  remain  in  a  torpid 
condition  until  the  young  hatched  from  the  eggs  are  ready 
to  devour  them.  Sphcx  iehneumonia  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  common  in  the  U.  S.  This  family  also  contains 
the  mud-wasps.  (See  DAUBER.)  THEODORE  (Jiu,. 

Sphenis'cidae[froim$/</i<;iii'sci<s — diminutive  of  Gr.  afar, 
a  "  wedge" — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  birds  contain- 
ing the  true  penguins,  exhibiting  some  quite  peculiar  cha- 
racters, and  isolated  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  a  peculiar  group 
(Spheniscomorpha?)  of  the  sub-order  Schizognathje  in  his 
system.  The  form  is  generally  carried  erect,  the  legs  being 
inserted  far  behind;  the  bill  is  moderately  long,  nearly 
straight,  but  with  the  culmcn  decurved  at  the  tip,  com- 
pressed, and  longitudinally  grooved  on  the  sides ;  the 
nostrils  are  linear,  and  situated  in  the  grooves  of  the  bill ; 
the  wings  are  quite  rudimentary  (incapable  of  flight)  and 
imperfect,  and  covered  with  scale-lilfo  feathers  ;  the  legs 
arise  very  far  behind;  the  tibia;  are  enclosed  within  the  in- 
teguments ;  the  tarsi  are  short  and  depressed,  covered  with 
small  scales,  and  carried  nearly  or  quite  prone ;  the  feet 
are  moderate,  with  four  toes,  the  three  anterior  depressed, 
well-developed,  covered  with  transverse  scales,  and  con- 
nected by  a  membrane,  the  posterior  rudimentary,  and 
united  to  the  side  of  the  tarsus.  The  skull  belongs  to  the 
schizognathous  type,  and  the  maxillo-palatines  are  concavo- 
convex  and  lamellar;  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  flattened 
From  side  to  side,  and  its  distal  end  presents  an  obliquely 
truncated  surface,  with  which  the  similarly  compressed 
radius  and  ulna  articulate — the  former  altogether  with  the 
fore  part,  the  latter  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  humeral 
articular  surface;  "there  is  no  free  pollex;"  "the  pelvic 
bones  are  less  firmly  connected  with  the  sacrum  than  in 
any  other  birds;"  and  "the  short  tarso-metatarsus  is  per- 
forated by  two  very  large  clefts  which  lie  between  the 
middle  and  the  lateral  metatarsals."  These  osteoloo-ical 
characters  especially  distinguish  the  group  Spheniscomor- 
phie,  according  to  Huxley.  The  family  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  by  the  latest  sys- 
tematic reviser  (Dr.  Elliot  Coues)  is  differentiated  into 
lour  genera  and  twelve  species— viz.  (1)  Apleumliit,-*. 
with  two;  (2)  Pygoicel!,,  with  three;  (3)  Eudypte,,  with 
five;  and  (4)  Sphriiiteui,  with  two  species.  The  Sphe- 
niocii.  demeniu  extends  nearly  as  far  N.  as  the  equa- 
tor—,. f.  to  at  least  8°  S.  on  the  eastern  and  10°  S.  on 
the  western  side  of  South  America— and  has  by  far  the  most 
northern  range.  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  colder  regions 
utnern  hemisphere,  and  species  have  been  found 
)  Antarctic  seas  as  near  the  pole  as  travellers  have 
penetrated.  The  Falkland  Islands,  according  to  Coues, 
appear  to  be  a  centre  of  the  family,  no  less  than  half  of  the 
:nown  species  occurring  there.  But  all  the  continents  and 
real  islands  of  the  temperate  and  cold  portions  of  tho 
mthern  hemisphere  have  representatives.  All  the  species 
live  in  communities.  They  are  incapable  of  flight,  but  are 
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very  powerful  swimmers,  ;in<l  their  wings  are  used  us  (ins. 
They  live  along  the  coast.  and  when  at  rest  sit  on  their 
tarsi  in  an  erect,  posture.  In  tins  posture,  too,  they  walk, 
or  rather  waddle,  till  they  approach  the  sea,  when  they 
throw  themselves  in,  anil  arc-  again  at  case.  According  to 
l»r.  Kidder,  "  no  living  thing  that  he  ever  saw  expresses 
so  graphically  a  state  of  //(!/•/•;/  as  a  penguin  when  trying 
to  escape.  Its  neck  is  stretcheil  out,  dippers  whirrin<r  like 
the  sails  of  a  wind-mill,  and  body  wagging  from  side  to 
side  as  its  short  legs  make  stumbling  and  frantic  efforts  to 
get  over  the  ground.  There  is  such  an  expression  of  anx- 
iety written  all  over  the  bird,  it  picks  itself  up  from  every 
fall,  anil  stumbles  again,  with  such  an  air  of  having  an 
armful  of  bundles,  that  it  escapes  capture  quite  as  often 
by  the  laughter  of  the  pursuers  as  by  its  own  really  con- 
siderable speed."  The  water  is  their  natural  element,  and 
in  this  they  disport  themselves  with  ease  and  grace.  They 
are  expert  divers,  and  by  repented  incursions  into  the  depths 
catch  the  fishes,  crustaceans,  and  mollusks  upon  which  they 
feed.  The  females  lay  one  or  two  eggs  each,  according  to 
the  specie's,  generally  in  slight  depressions  of  the  ground 
or  in  burrows.  (.See  also  I'HNCUIN.)  TIIKOUORB  GILL. 

Sphenodont'idic  [from  fljihrnoilim—Gr.  a^riv,  a 
"  wedge,"  and  Mout,  "tooth" — the  typical  and  only  living 
genus],  a  family  of  reptiles  representing,  according  to  some 
Berpetologista,  :i  peculiar  order  related  to  the  saurians  or 
lizards,  and  according  to  others  a  family  of  that  order.  In 
external  form  and  characters  the  genus  fi/ihenodnu  is  go 
much  like  the  Agamidac  as  to  have  been  originally  referred 
without  hesitation  to  that  family.  The  body  is  rather 
robust ;  the  scales  on  the  back  are  rather  small,  and  on  the 
abdomen  larger,  quadrangular,  and  placed  in  transverse 
series  ;  the  head  is  quadrangular,  covered  with  small  scales ; 
the  teeth  inserted  on  the  edges  of  the  jaws  and  on  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones  enlarged;  the  tongue  papillose  and  simple; 
the  tail  compressed;  the  legs  strong,  and  each  with  live 
toes,  all  of  which  are  parallel  and  directed  forward.  Such 
are  the  superficial  characteristics.  Theosteological  peculi- 
arities are  numerous,  and  isolate  the  type  from  all  true 
lizards.  (1)  The  quadrate  bones  are  perforate,  and  instead 
of  being  simply  articulated  with  the  cranial  box,  are  firmly 
and  immovably  united  with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  ptery- 
goid  bones,  by  suture.  (2)  The  ratni  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
united  by  ligament,  and  provided  with  an  elongate  articu- 
lar surface,  and  their  postorbicular  processes  are  very  short. 

(3)  The  palatine  bones  are  displaced  and  separated  by  the 
pterygoids,  and  replace  a  palatal  portion  of  the  maxillaries. 

(4)  The  dentition  is  unique — viz.  "two  large  cutting  teeth 
above,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  pairs  of  conical 
'  milk  '  teeth  ;  alveolar  edges  of  the  jaws  and  palatines  cut- 
ting and  polished  (in  the  adult),  only  partially  armed  with 
teeth  (forming  a  serrature) ;  palatine  teeth  in  close  prox- 
imity and  parallel  to  maxillary  series,  both  series  receiving 
between  them  in  a  groove  the  similarly-serrated  edge  of 
the  mandible."  (Giinlher.)     It  need  only  be  further  added 
that  the  vertebra!  are    biconcave,  and  that  there  are  no 
copulatory    organs.      Dr.    Oiinther    in    1867,    in    a    Cnn- 
trihuti'on    to    the  Anatomy   of  Hattcria  (Rhyuchnce/jhatux, 
Owen),  was  the  first   to  recognize   the   peculiarities   and 
ordinal    distinctness    of    the    type.      Only    one    existing 
species  is  known — the  Splienodou  pnnctatnm,  Gray  (=  II<it- 
terin    punctatn,  Gray,    and   lihynchoctphnlnit  ep.,   Owen). 
"  It  is  peculiar  to  the  island  of  New   Zealand,  and  at- 
tains a  considerable  size.     It  is  sluggish  in  its  movements, 
and  lives  in  holes  and  often  in  sandhills  near  the   sea- 
shore."    It  feeds  upon  young  birds  (probably  mostly  nest- 
lings) and  insects.    Formerly,  it  was  abundant,  but  its  large 
size  rendered  it  conspicuous,  and  its  sluggishness  an  easy 
prey,  and  now,  on  account  of  the  combined  attacks  of  man 
and  hogs,  it  has  become  very  rare.     It  is  so  inert  that  it 
makes  little  or  no  resistance,  and  may  be  handled  with  im- 
punity and  without  attempting  to  bite.    Nevertheless,  fab- 
ulous talcs  of  its  poisonous  qualities  were  formerly  told  of  it 
by  the  natives,  who  gave  it  the  name  "  tuatera  "  or  "  narara." 
It  owes  its  interest  chiefly  to  the  fact  of  its  being  the  sole 
existing    representative    of    the    order    Rhynchocephalia, 
which  was  rich  in  species  in  the  Mesozoic  as  well  as  Later 
Palaeozoic  epochs.    (See  also  RHY.NCHOCEPHALIA.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Sphcnograms,  or  Cuneiform  Characters.  See 
CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS,  by  REV.  W.  H.  WARD,  S.  T.  D. 

Sphe'noid  Bone  [Gr.  <r*^,  a  "wedge"],  a  bone  of 
the  skull,  situated  in  man  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base. 
It  has  been  likened  in  shape  to  a  bat  with  open  wings.  It 
consists  of  a  body,  four  wings,  two  greater  and  two  less, 
and  the  two  ptcrygoid  processes.  The  body  is  quadri- 
lateral, and  hollowed  out  into  a  mere  shell.  This  body  is 
conceived  to  represent  the  centrum  of  the  third  cephalic 
vertebra  (constituting  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sphenoid ), 
joined  to  the  centrum  of  the  second  vertebra  (the  anterior 


!  portion).  The  two  greater  wings  are  the  neurapophysos 
of  the  third  vertebra,  and  the  two  lesser  wings  are  neura- 
pnphyses  ot'  the  second  vertebra.  The  sphenoid  is  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  irregular  in  its  outlines.  It  is  de- 
veloped tVum  ten  centres.  It  is  usually  joined  anteriorly 
in  the  adult  to  the  two  sphenoidnl  spongy  bones  (a  pair  of 
thin,  curved  irregular  plates).  Posteriorly,  it  becomes 
continuously  united  to  the  occipital  hone.  It  articulates 
with  all  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  with  five  of  those  of  the 
face. 

Sphere  [Gr.  <r4>oupa],  a  volume  bounded  by  a  surface  all 
of  whose  points  are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within 
called  the  mitre.  It  may  be  generated  by  a  semicircle  re- 
volving  about  its  diameter  as  an  axis.  Any  line  from  the 
centre  to  a  point  of  the  surface  is  a  rtntin/t,  and  any  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  and  limited  by  the  surface  is  a 
i/i'iim'  i:  i-  :  all  radii  of  the  same  sphere  are  equal :  also  all 
diameters  of  the  same  sphere  are  equal.  Every  plane  section 
of  a  sphere  is  a  circle;  if  the  plane  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre, the  section  is  called  a  <j>;-nt  I'ircle  ;  if  it  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre,  the  section  is  called  a  *mn/l  rtn-lr  ;  the 
radius  of  a  great  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sphere;  the 
radius  of  a  small  circle  may  have  any  value  from  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  to  0,  in  which  case  the  cutting  plane  merges 
into  a  tangent  plane.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to 
four  great  circles,  or  it  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle  multiplied  by  its  diameter.  The  surface  of  a  zone  is 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  multiplied  by 
the  altitude  of  the  zone.  The  volume  of  a  sphere  is  equal 
to  its  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  its  radius.  The 
volume  of  a  spherical  sector  is  equal  to  the  zone  which  forms 
its  base  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

In  analysis,  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  a  surface  of  the 
second  order,  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 

(X  -  a)»  +  (y  -  p)»  +  (z  -  y)2  =  R», 

in  which  a,  ft,  and  y  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre,  and 
R  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Spher'ical  Angle,  an  angle  included  between  arcs  of 
two  great  circles  intersecting  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere.  It 
is  the  same  as  thediedral  angle  included  between  planes  of 
the  two  arcs,  and  is  consequently  equal  to  the  angle  between 
two  tangents,  one  to  each  arc  at  their  common  point. 

Spherical  Excess,  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over  two  right  angles,  the 
right  angle  being  taken  as  a  unit. 

Spherical  Limr,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  two  great  semicircles.  The  angle  between 
the  planes  of  the  semicircles  is  the  angle  of  the  lune. 

Spherical  Polygon,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  arcs  of  three  or  more  great  circles,  called 
sides';  if  the  polygon  has  but  three  sides,  it  is  a  spherical 
triangle.  In  a  spherical  triangle  the  sum  of  the  three 
angles  is  always  greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  less 
than  six  right  angles. 

Spherical  Pyramid,  a  portion  of  a  sphere  bounded 
by  a  spherical  polygon,  called  the  bain,  and  by  three  or 
more  circular  sectors  having  their  centres  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  that  branch  of  trigonom- 
etry which  explains  the  method  of  solving  spherical  tri- 
angles when  three  parts  are  given  ;  it  also  treats  of  the  gen- 
eral relation  between  the  six  parts  of  which  a  spherical  tri- 
angle is  composed. 

Spherical  Zone,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
included  between  two  parallel  planes.  The  lines  in  which 
these  planes  cut  the  surface  of  the  sphere  arc  the  bases  of 
the  zone,  and  the  distance  between  the  planes  is  the  alti- 
tude of  the  zone. 

Spher'ograph  [Gr.  tr<t>a.lpa,  "  sphere,"  and  W.;.(M  u*.  to 
"write"],  an  instrument  for  solving  by  inspection  nume- 
rous practical  questions  in  spherics,  such  as  arise  in  navi- 
gation, geodesy,  etc.  Special  modifications  of  the  instru- 
ment are  made  for  special  uses.  Among  its  uses  are  the 
finding  of  the  course,  distance,  etc.,  in  great-circle  sailing; 
the  sun's  place  at  noon  ;  his  meridian  altitude ;  the  time 
of  sunset;  the  length  of  the  day;  right  ascensions  by  night; 
finding  latitudes  when  the  horizon  is  hidden,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  two  concentric  circular  paper  disks,  the  upper  one 
transparent,  and  capable  of  being  turned  around  upon  the 
centre  as  it  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  lower  disk.  Suitable 
lines  and  figures  are  drawn  upon  each  disk,  the  lines  vary- 
ing according  to  the  special  use  of  the  instrument.  Read- 
ings are  obtained  by  rotating  the  upper  disk  upon  its  centre 
to  a  certain  point  indicated  in  the  data  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  The  spherograph  is  the  invention  of  S.  M. 
Saxby,  a  British  seaman.  Its  readings  are  very  fairly  ac- 
curate for  mechanical  solutions. 

Sphe'roid  [Gr.  <n£>atpa  and  «I6os],  a  volume  resembling 
a  sphere,  and  which  may  bo  generated  by  an  ellipse  rcvolv- 
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other  liqoidn— pyroxylio  acid,  spirits  of  wine, 
•her.  ,,,,,1  even  mercury— under  the  proper  con- 
ditions uuuine  the  spheroidal  state.  Some  fluids,  those 
which  omui-  into  contact  with  the  plate,  such  as  turpentine, 
„!,,..  oil,  and  sulphuric-  arid,  do  not  assume  this  condition. 
A  hut  liquid  surface  may  be  used  instead  of  a  metallic 
a  fixed  oil,  for  instance,  may  be  heated  to  450  or 
.:ud  upon  it-  surface  water  may  be  carefully  dropped; 
if  this  i-  car. -h-i-sly  done,  the  water-drop  sometimes  pene- 
beneath  the  oil,  is  then  transformed  into  steam, 
which  by  its  sudden  expansion  scatters  the  heated  0)1  m 
every  direction.  When  water  is  thus  rotating,  if  a  drop 
of  ether  be  added,  tho  two  drops  coalesce  and  rotate  as  one 
globule,  the  ether  enveloping  the  oil  and  forming  its  outer 
layer.  Turpentine  forms  a  disk  upon  a  hot  oil  surface,  but 
pyroxylic  acid  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  form  globules; 
sulphuric  ether  also  forms  a  globe  upon  the  surface  of  hot 
«ater  or  hot  mercury.  A  cold  platinum  plate  pierced  with 
holes  large  enough  to  permit  water  to  pass  freely,  will, 
when  maintained  at  a  red  heat,  retain  the  water  if  it  be 
dropped  gently  on  the  surface,  the  spheres  being  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  apertures. 

Water  when  ill  the  spheroidal  condition  is  below  the  boil- 
ing-point: that  portion  of  the  spherical  drops  nearest  the 
plate  is  continually  being  converted  into  steam,  whose 
force  holds  the  globe  above  the  surface.  The  drop 
rolls  off  from  the  eminence  formed  by  its  cushion  of  steam, 
and  instantly  another  is  formed  beneath  it,  and  its  rolling 
motion  is  thus  occasioned.  The  enormous  amount  of  heat 
required  for  the  continual  conversion  of  water  into  steam 
withdraws  a  portion  of  heat  from  the  globule,  and  the  fact 
that  steam  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  prevents  this  loss 
being  made  good  by  conduction  from  the  metal  plate.  If 
a  liquid  at  boiling-point  be  introduced  into  the  red-hot 
crucible,  its  temperature  falls  from  5°  to  7°  as  it  assumes 
the  spheroidal  condition.  The  lowest  temperature  of  a 
heated  plate  necessary  to  cause  the  spheroidal  condition  of 
water  is  340°,  of  alcohol  273°,  of  ether  142°  P.  The  tem- 
perature of  each  liquid  for  its  spheroidal  condition  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  fixed  as  is  its  boiling-point.  Boutigny  gives 
205.7°  for  water,  167.9°  for  alcohol,  93.6°  for  ether,  and 
31.1°  for  sulphurous  acid.  There  is  a  constant  escape  of 
steam  from  beneath  the  moving  drop,  the  vapor  generally 
ing  laterally;  but  when  the  drops  rests  upon  a  flat  or 
com-ave  surface,  the  lateral  escape  is  difficult,  and  the  va- 
por then  frequently  bursts  upward  through  the  middle  of 
the  drop.  At  times  the  escape  of  the  vapor  is  rhythmic : 
where  it  is  so,  the  ordinary  oblate  spheroid  of  water  be- 
comes beautifully  incurved  about  the  border,  with  a  regular 
sinuous  line.  Illuminating  the  drop,  and  throwing  its 
image,  by  means  of  a  lens,  upon  a  horizontal  screen  ! 
above  it,  the  form  of  the  drop  may  be  easily  seen.  By 
suitable  contrivances  it  is  also  possible  to  s'ee  with  the 
naked  eye  the  interval  between  the  drop  and  tho  heated 
metal  plate. 

Many  boiler  explosions  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 

spheroidal  condition  assumed  by  tho  water.    "It  mi°-ht 

happen,"  says  Dumas,  "  that  it  [the  boiler]  ceases  to  fur- 

nsh  steam,  and  nevertheless  a  reduction  of  temperature 

Id  cause  an   explosion."      The   water,   already  in   a  ' 

state,  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the"  heated 

!tal,  would  suddenly  bo  converted   into   steam,  which 

From   its   enormous   expansive   power  would   shatter  the 

The  form   of  tho  drops   is   that   of  a  flattened 

;  this  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  gravity  and 

01  molecular  forces  controlling  the  particles   of  water 

n  by  any  means  a  mass  of  liquid  is  removed  from  the 

turn  of  gravity,  it  assumes  the  spherical  form  ;  a  mass 

suspended  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  of  pre 

*  own  specific  gravity  is  virtually  removed  from 

e  attraction  of  gravity.     The  molecules  of  the  oil  are 

hen  free  to  follow  the  internal  molecular  forces,  and  in 


. 

obedience  to  these  they  form  a  globe :  in  tho  case  of  a  fall- 
in"  stream  of  water,  the  attraction  of  gravitation  being 
satisfied  by  the  motion,  the  particles  are  free  to  yield 
themselves  to  the  controlling  power  of  the  molecular 
forces!  and  every  mass  which  separates  itself  from  the 
jet.  or  the  masses  into  which  the  lower  part  of  the  jet  is 
broken  up,  assume  a  spherical  form.  In  the  case  of  the 
water-drop  supported  on  its  cushion  of  steam,  the  down- 
ward pull  of  gravity,  though  not  fully  compensated  by  the 
upward  elastic  spring  of  the  steam,  and  the  consequent 
continual  motion  of  the  drop,  is  partially  so,  and  the 
spherical  form,  duo  to  the  interaction  of  the  molecular 
forces,  is  modified  into  the  oblate  spheroid  by  the  attraction 
of  gravity.  In  consequence  of  the  protective  action  of 
npor,  the  hand  when  thoroughly  moistened  may  be  passed 
with  impunity  through  a  stream  of  molten  iron,  the  vapor 
formed  by  the  heat  of  the  iron  protecting  the  flesh  from 
injury. 

Water,  and  even  mercury,  may  be  frozen  in  a  red-hot 
crucible  in  consequence  of  the  low  temperature  at  which 
the  intervening  mass  of  frozen  carbonic  acid  and  ether  as- 
sumes the  spheroidal  state.  The  carbonic  acid  snow,  which 
is  intensely  cold,  is  placed  in  a  red-hot  crucible ;  a  cushion 
of  vapor  protects  the  snow  from  melting  rapidly;  water, 
or  mercury,  whose  freezing-point  is  39°  below  zero,  may 
be  placed  in  the  mass  of  carbonic  acid  snow  within  the 
red-hot  crucible,  and  turned  out  almost  immediately  frozen 
solid.  s-  B.  HEKIUI-K. 

Sphinc'tcr  [Gr.  <r^iv«Tijp,  "binder"],  in  anatomy,  is  a 
muscle  whose  fibres,  generally  circular,  surround  some  pas- 
sage in  the  animal  organism,  closing  the  passage,  in  op- 
position to  certain  other  muscles  called  dilators.  Some  of 
the  sphincters  are  composed  of  striped  fibre,  some  of  un- 
striped,  and  some  of  both  combined.  The  eyes,  pupils, 
mouth,  rectum,  vagina,  bladder,  and  urethra  are  the  most 
important  passages  which  are  provided  with  sphincters;  but 
there  are  numerous  other  sets  of  circular  fibres  which  have 
more  or  less  of  the  action  of  sphincter  muscles. 
SphingidsE.  See  HAWK-MOTHS  and  LEPIDOPTERA. 
Sphinx  [Gr.  afcyf],  the  combination  of  the  body  of  a 
lion  \vith  a  human  or  animal  head,  called  in  Egyptian  hit 
or  nkar.  Those  with  the  human  head  (aiiilrnn/iliiiij-)  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  represented  the  union  of  intellect  and 
force,  or  the  inundation  in  the  time  of  the  constellations 
Virgo  and  Leo  ;  but  in  reality  they  symbolized  gods  or 
kings,  of  which  their  face  was  the  portrait.  Several  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  two  queens,  Mutnetem, 
mother  of  the  pharaoh  Horus,  and  Batanta,  daughter  of 
Rameses  II.,  are  depicted  under  this  type.  The  sphinx 
also  represented  the  god  Har-em-a^u,  or  Harmachis,  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  solar  Horus.  The  hawk-headed  sphinx, 
or  hieracosphinx,  was  the  type  of  th.e  god  Mcntu,  another 
solar  form;  and  the  ram,  or  criosphinx,  that  of  Xnuni  or 
Chnoumis,  a  demiurgic  type  of  Aininon,  worshipped  at 
Elephantine.  The  most  remarkable  sphinx  is  that  placed 
before  the  second  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  sculptured  partly  out 
of  the  solid  rock  of  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills,  40  feet  high 
above  them,  51  feet  from  the  belly  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
110  feet  long.  It  appears  to  have  been  carved  before  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  and  from  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered, which  speak  of  it  as  near  the  temple  of  Isis  and 
the  second  pyramid,  possibly  as  old  as  the  fourth  dynasty, 
and  contemporaneous  with  Safra  or  Chefren,  the  builder 
of  that  monument.  In  the  neighborhood,  close  to  it,  was 
found  a  shrine  lined  with  aragonite  or  Egyptian  alabaster, 
containing  diorite  statues  of  that  king,  connecting  it  with 
him,  while  tablets  placed  between  its  paws  by  Thothmes 
IV.  record  his  worship  of  the  sphinx,  which  continued 
during  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  was  renewed  under  the 
Roman  empire.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  sepulchre 
of  Amasis.  Other  sphinxes  of  smaller  size  are  known  ; 
amongst  tho  finest  of  which  are  those  of  Amenophis  III., 
of  red  granite,  at  St.  Petersburg,  found  behind  the  vocal 
Memnon ;  one  of  Mcnephtah,  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris ; 
others  of  black  basalt,  of  Nepherites  and  Achoris.  Sphinxes 
have  occasionally. two  human  arms  instead  of  fore  paws, 
and,  although  generally  represented  couchant,  on  smaller 
monuments  are  seen  standing  and  trampling  under  foot 
the  enemies  of  Egypt.  Those  which  represent  kings  have 
the  royal  headdress  and  ura;us  serpent.  Sphinxes  are 
represented  in  Phoenician,  Assyrian,  and  Etruscan  art,  and 
many  are  introduced  at  a  time,  and  often  arc  seen  as  orna- 
ments of  thrones  and  furniture.  In  Assyrian  art  they  were 
ministers  of  the  great  gods.  They  appear  on  some  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Greek  art,  but  always  as  females  with 
human  heads,  lions'  bodies,  and  wings,  this  last  adjunct 
seldom  appearing  in  Egyptian  sphinxes. 

The  myth  of  the  Sphinx,  which  first  appears  in  Hesiod, 
was  especially  Thcban.  The  Sphinx  was  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  anger  of  Hera  to  that  part  of  Greece 
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from  the  farthest  parts  of  Kthiopia,  or  to  have  been  ;i  bac 
chnnte  changed  by  Dionysos  into  that  form.  Other  tra- 
ditions make  her  sent  by  Hades  from  hell,  and  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Typhon  and  Kchidna,  or  tin-  dn^ 
Orthos  and  tlie  Chimnra.  Slie  lays  waste  tlie  country  ami 
destroys  many  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  she  devours — 
amongst  others,  Ilicmon,  the  son  of  Creon.  This  she  was 
supposed  to  do  hy  proposing  a  riddle  for  their  explanation 
in  her  song  called  At>ft-"».  The  riddle  asked  was,  What 
animal  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  two  at  noon, 
and  three  in  the  evening  !'  This  *Kdipns  explained  :i>  in;in, 
who  crawls  on  all-fours  in  the  morning  of  life,  walks  erect 
in  the  meridian  of  his  days,  but  is  compelled  to  use  a  stick 
in  his  evening  or  declining  years.  As  a  reward  for  his  in- 
terpretation. (Kdipus  received  the  crown  of  Thebes  and 
married  .Ioea<ta — unfortunately,  his  own  mother.  On 
works  of  art  <Kdipus  is  represented  killing  tlie  Sphinx  with 
a  sword.  The  esoterica!  explanations  are  various  ;  as  that 
it  alluded  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus  or  Laius,  or 
re|n-e-ented  human  destiny.  It  was  the  type  of  the  coins 
of  Chios,  and  appears  on  the  helmet  of  the  Minerva  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  sphinx  was  handed  down  in  Christian 
art,  and  has  been  at  all  times  considered  an  elegant  com- 
bination. According  to  Pliny,  a  kind  of  ape  so  called  was 
found  in  Ethiopia.  The  emperor  Augustus  used  the  sphinx 
for  the  device  of  his  signet.  S.  Bim  n. 

Sphinx  Caterpillar.    See  HAWK-MOTHS. 

Sphyg'mograph  [Gr.  c^uy/Aos,  "pulse,"  and  ypd^etv, 
to  "write"],  an  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording 
the  shape,  frequency,  and  force  of  the  blood-wave  in  an 
artery.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  delicate  levers  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  pulse-beat,  and  of  a  moving  surface  of  paper, 
on  which  are  recorded  the  results  of  the  measurement. 
There  are  two  forms  of  sphygmograph.  The  first  was  that 
of  Vierordt,  which  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  deli- 
cate instrument  of  Marey.  Both  simply  amplify  on  the 
record  the  successive  changes  in  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
vessel. Considerable  skill  is  requisite  in  working  with  the 
sphygmograph.  In  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  its 
records  have  a  conceded  diagnostic  value,  which,  however, 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
physics  of  the  blood-wave  in  a  state  of  health. 

Sphyrirn'ul.T  [from  Sphi/rmut —  o-^upaira,  the  Greek 
name  of  a  species  of  the  family — -the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali,  distinguished  by 
the  pike-like  form,  combined  with  two  distant  dorsal  and 
abdominal  ventral  fins.  The  body  is  elongate  and  sub- 
cylindrical,  with  parallel  dorsal  and  abdominal  outlines; 
the  scales  small  and  cycloid;  the  lateral  line  continuous; 
the  head  elongate,  conic,  and  compressed  ;  the  eyes  lateral ; 
the  opercular  bones  normally  developed  and  unarmed  ;  the 
mouth  with  a  deep  lateral  and  slightly-oblique  cleft ;  the 
upper  jaw  scarcely  protractile;  teeth  well  developed  (large 
mixed  with  small)  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palatine  bones; 
branchial  apertures  continuous  below ;  branchiostegal  rays 
in  seven  pairs ;  dorsal  fins  two,  far  apart,  the  first  with  few 
(five)  spinous  rays,  the  second  with  a  spine  and  eight  to  ten 
articulated  rays;  anal  fin  opposite,  and  resembling  the 
second  dorsal ;  pectoral  fins  pointed,  with  branched  rays; 
ventral  fins  abdominal,  and  inserted  under  the  first  dorsal. 
The  vertebra!  are  few  for  the  length,  there  being  only  about 
twenty-four — twelve  abdominal  and  twelve  caudal.  The 
pyloric  appendages  are  developed  in  large  number.  The 
air-bladder  is  large  and  bifurcate  in  front.  The  family  is 
chiefly  represented  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  seas'  all 
round  the  world,  but  species  wander  both  northward  and 
southward,  one  being  found  occasionally  on  the  North  Eu- 
ropean as  well  as  North  American  coasts.  One  of  the 
largest  species  is  the  barracuda  of  the  West  Indies  (Sphy- 
rtena  pjcuda),  a  fish  much  feared  on  account  of  its  savage 
disposition  and  formidable  teeth.  Its  flesh  is  often  poison- 
ous, though  at  other  times  quite  savory.  This  quality  de- 
pends on  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  fish,  and  is  said  to  be 
co-ordinated  with  a  milky  sanies  which  follows  the  knife 
on  the  fish  being  out.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Spice  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  npecie>,  "  kinds  " — !.  e. 
kinds  of  goods,  put  for  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  goods], 
a  general  name  for  certain  aromatic  seeds,  barks,  roots, 
dried  fruits,  etc.,  used  in  cookery  for  their  flavoring  qual- 
ities, and  in  medicine  as  stimulants  and  carminatives. 
Such  are  cloves,  ginger,  allspice,  nutmeg,  pepper,  mace, 
capsicum,  cinnamon,  cassia,  vanilla,  etc.  Besides  the 
above,  which  are  now  extensively  imported  from  tropical 
countries,  and  especially  from  the  East,  there  are  others 
now  nearly  forgotten,  sueh  as  cassamuniar,  zerumbet,  zed- 
oary,  culilawan,  and  the  so-called  clove-bark.  These  have 
nearly  disappeared  from  general  commerce — some  because 
they  are  inferior  in  quality,  and  others  on  account  of  their 
limited  supply.  Most  of  the  spices  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World,  but  a  few  are  American,  and  nearly  all  the  import- 


!  ant   ones  are  now  generally  naturalized  throughout  the 
,  tropical  world. 

Spice  liush.     See  FEVEH  lirsii. 

Spice  Islands.     See  Moi.m-.vs. 

Spicc'land,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  Co.,  Ind.,  40  miles  E. 
of  Indianapolis,  contains  S|ticelanil  Academy,  2  churches, 
1  newspaper,  and  no  saloons.     I',  of  v.  :;7U  ;  of  tp.  2(114. 
FLEMIXC;  Il.vn 'UFK,  En.  "RKPOHTKH." 

Spice  Valley,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.     P.  1939. 

Spichcrn,  or  Speichern.     Sec  SAARBRI'CKEN. 

Spider.     See  ENTOMOLOGY,  by  PROF.  S.  TENXKV,  A.  M. 

Spider  Crab9  a  name  given  to  several  short-tailed 
decapod  eru>taeeans  or  true  crabs.  Such  are  Mitiit  sqnt- 

nnilf,  (.Maiachc)  and    l.illimli  *  main  (Homiilida!)  of  Europe, 

and   Liliiiua    canalitulata   of   North   American   Atlantic 
waters,  and  others.    (See  CRAB.) 

Spie'gel  (FiiiKimioii),  b.  at  Kit/.ingcn,  near  Wiirzburg, 
July  11,  1820;  studied  Oriental  languages  at  Krlangen, 
Lnpsic,  and  Bonn  1838— 42,  and  at  Copenhagen  and  Ox- 
ford 1842-47,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  1849  of  Ori- 
ental languages  at  the  University  of  Erlangen.  ]ii 
editions  of  various  Persian  works  and  grammars  of  the 
Old  Persian  and  Old  Baetrian  languages,  he  published 
Einleituiiij  in  die  ti'aditionellcii  Srln'iftfn  dei'  /Jai'*en  (2  vols., 
1856-60),  Die  Altpersitchen  Ktiliiucttriflen  (1862),  Eru>i, 
dim  Land  zuiachen  Indn*  nnd  Tint-is  (1863),  Eruninche  Al~ 
terthumskunde  (2  vols.,  1871-73). 

Spiegeleisen.    See  IRON,  ORKS  OF,  by  J.  B.  PEARSE. 

Spie'gle,  tp.,  Winston  co.,  Ala.     P.  493. 

Spiel'hagen  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Magdeburg,  Prussian 
Saxony,  Feb.  24,  1829;  studied  philology  and  philosophy 
at  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Greifswald,  but  devoted  himself  after- 
ward to  literature,  and  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  novel- 
writer.  His  first  books,  Clara  Vere  (1857)  and  Atif  der 
D'dne  (1858),  were  well  received,  and  his  ProbfamatfrcAtf 
Nalitren  (4  vols.,  I860)  gave  him  a  name.  Several  of 
his  novels  have  been  translated  by  Prof.  Schele  do  Vere : 
Problematic  Characters  (1869),  Thruiir/h  Xi'/lit  tit  Liijht 
(1869),  The  Hohentteim  (1870);  and  by  W.  H.  Browne: 
Hammer  and  Anvil  (1873),  What  the  Sioallom  Sani)  (1873). 

Spiers  (ALEXANDER),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Gosport,  England, 
in  1807;  graduated  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  liies- 
sen  ;  settled  at  Paris  1829 ;  was  professor  of  English  suc- 
cessively at  the  School  of  Commerce,  at  the  School  of  Pub- 
lic Works  (Ponts  et  Chaussfies),  at  the  Lyc£e  Bonaparte 
(1833),  and  at  the  University  of  France  ;  became  inspector 
of  colleges;  received  from  Napoleon  III.  in  1869  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  acknowledgment  of  the  value 
of  his  series  of  English  grammars,  and  especially  of  his 
standard  French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary 
(Paris  and  London,  2  vols.,  1846-49),  of  which  two  eds. 
appeared  in  the  U.  S. — one  edited  by  G.  P.  Quackenbos 
(N.  Y.,  1852),  the  other  by  J.  L.  Jewett'(1856).  D.  at  Pussy, 
near  Paris,  Aug.  26,  1869. 

Spisclia.     See  PIXKROOT. 

Spike  [Lat.  tpicn],  in  botany,  is  a  flower-cluster,  of 
the  centripetal  or  indeterminate  order,  in  which  sessile 
flowers  are  arranged  along  an  axis.  The  spadix,  amcnt, 
and  cone  are  varieties  of  the  spike.  The  ears  of  wheat 
and  rye  arc  familiar  instances  of  the  spike,  which  in  some 
instances  is  compound — that  is,  contains  many  sessile 
spikclets.  When  the  flowers  are  stalked  instead  of  sessile, 
the  spike  becomes  a  raceme. 

Spike'nard,  or  Nard  [Gr.  vapdos;  Lat.  nardim,  spica 
nardi :  Heb.  nerd  ;  Sans,  nalada,  "perfume-giver"],  (1) 
in  the  East  the  Nardostachys  f'atamansf,  a  valerianaceous 
plant  of  India.  Its  strong  odor  is  disagreeable  to  most 
persons  of  European  and  American  birth,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered very  precious  in  the  East.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  precisely  those  of  valerian.  (2)  Valerian  roots  of  vari- 
ous species  are  exported  from  Europe  to  the  Levant  under 
the  name  of  Frankish  nard,  Celtic  nard,  and  mountain  nard. 
Cretan  nard  is  also  valerian  root.  These  arc  much  used  in 
the  East  as  substitutes  for  the  true  spikenard.  (3)  In  Eng- 
land the  fragrant  oil  of  Andropogon  nardun,  an  East  In- 
dian grass,  is  called  oil  of  spikenard.  It  is  used  in  per- 
fumery. (4)  In  the  U.  S.  the  name  spikenard  is  given  to 
Aralia  racemosa,  and  the  A.  nu'licatih'x,  or  false  sarsapa- 
rilla,  is  called  small  spikenard.  They  have  each  a  limited 
use  in  domestic  medicine. 

Spike,  Oil  of,  the  volatile  oil  of  Larandula  gpica,  the 
broad-leafed  lavender  of  Europe.  It  has  an  odor  much 
like  that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  used  by  artists  in  pre- 
paring their  varnishes,  and  by  veterinarians  as  a  horse- 
medicine.  Much  of  the  commercial  oil  of  spike  is  an  en- 
tirely factitious  mixture,  of  which  oil  of  turpentine  is  the 
basis. 


SPINACH-SPINAL  DISEASES. 


7haVmg=uses  are,  ocally  called 
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ntiform  in  outline;  the  teeth  variable,  bu 
I  an  -I  with  inoi.orial  edge.!  branchial 
i  all  in  "Ivance  c,l  peetorali;  spiracle 

•  hind  H,o  .-ye  large:  dorsal  fins  two,  each  armed  with  a 
n,ine  in  front.  the  first  more  or  less  behind  the  pcetora  Is, 
near  the  randal  :  anal  undeveloped  ;  oamUl  with 
:,..|  ,,H,,.r  and  I-wi-r  lobes:  pectorals  moderate  and 
pr...lm-."l  L'v.ard  the  inner  angles  :  rental!  fins  for  behind. 
The  family  include*  a  number  of  genera  rapnMntod  in  dif- 
On our  own  eoast  is  found  the  genus  Sqvalta 


ferent  seas. 

(«  Aranlhiiu),  represented  by  the  common  piked  dog-fish 

,„„).  THEODORE  GrLL. 

Spi'nal  Col'umn,  the  backbone,  the  composite  bony 

column  of  the  back,  which  sustains  the  weight  of  the  head, 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
FIG.  1.  and  affords  attachments,  direct  or  indirect, 
for  the  ribs  and  for  the  numerous  groups 
of  voluntary  muscles  which  act  upon  the 
surfaces  and  members  of  the  symmetrically 
developed  lateral  halves  of  the  body.  It 
is  a  flexible  column  of  thirty-three  vertebra) 
united  by  ligaments,  with  interposed  car- 
tilaginous cushions.  The  column  is  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and 
viewed  laterally  presents  marked  curves, 
which  add  to  the  grace  and  free  movements 

Flo.  2. 


Lateral  view  of  A  vertebra. 

spine. 

of  the  trunk.  (Pig.  1.)  The  column  is  divided  into  re- 
gions— the  ctrrical,  doraal,  lumbar,  and  pelvic — corre- 
sponding to  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis.  The 
vertebra;,  excepting  in  the  pelvic  region,  rotate  freely  and 
flex  both  antero-posteriorly  and  laterally.  A  single  ver- 
tebra (Fig.  2)  consists  of  the  body,  which  unites  it  to 
other  vertebnc,  and  a  bony  ring  which  encloses  the  ver- 


weight  it  supports.  Habitual  use  of  one  arm  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  may  cause  deviation  of  the  spine,  cervico- 
dorsal,  to  the  stronger  side — a  common  occurrence  in  weakly 
children  at  school,  housemaids,  and  in  some  confining 
mechanical  vocations.  Disease  of  one  lung,  as  phthisis, 
chronic  pneumonia,  pleuritic  adhesions,  ami  chest  contrac- 
tion, bv  limiting  respiratory  movement  on  one  side,  often 
causes  dorsal  curvature  to  the  more  active  side.  Shortening 
of  one  limb,  hip-joint  disease,  persistent  limping  from  any 
c  .in-.',  by  tilting  the  pelvis  throw  the  spine  out  of  centre 
and  develop  lumbar  curvature.  Whenever  a  curvature  is 
thus  primarily  established,  a  secondary  curvature  develops 
at  another  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  to  the  opposite 
side,  ami  thus  the  erect  position  of  the  body  is  maintained. 
The  affected  spine,  viewed  anteriorly  or  posteriorly,  pre- 
sents a  double  curvature,  a  tortuous  line  whose  upper  and 
lower  ends  can  be  connected  by  a  vertical  straight  line, 
representing  the  component  of  all  the  forces,  weight,  etc. 
which  the  spine  sustains.  The  collective  vertebras  of  the 
spinal  column  are  so  articulated  and  curved  antero-posto- 
rinrly  (sec  cut  in  SPINAL  COLUMN),  the  pressure  taken  in 
the  "  bodies  "  only,  the  lateral  and  posterior  processes  re- 
strained by  attached  muscles,  that  lateral  curvature  causes 
rotations  of  individual  vertebrae. 

Lateral  curvature,  if  of  long  standing,  may  so  modify  the 
size  and  conformation  of  the  lung,  so  change  the  nutrition 
and  structure  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  and  the  mus- 
cular volume  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  that  cure  is  im- 
possible or  incomplete.  More  often  it  is  curable  by  correct- 
ing bad  habits,  as  favoring  one  side  in  standing,  sitting,  or 
sleeping,  resort  to  light  gymnastics  and  special  passive 
movements,  and  the  use  of  apparatus  which  removes  weight 
from  the  spine  and  applies  pressure  or  traction  to  counter- 
act the  curves.  General  tonic  treatment,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
phosphates,  out-of-door  life,  warm  clothing,  stimulating 
baths,  and  regulated  diet  are  indicated  in  all  cases. 

Angular  curvature  is  of  more  serious  nature.  It  is 
termed  Potts's  disease,  and  is  usually  an  expression  of  a 
tubercular  or  scrofulous  blood-taint.  Exceptionally,  it 
may  arise  in  previously  vigorous  persons,  starting  from  a 
local  injury  of  the  vertebrtK,  followed  by  disintegration. 
More  often,  when  health  is  reduced  and  the  nutrition  of 
the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  structures  is  defective,  the  in- 
tervertebral bodies  atrophy,  or  are  absorbed  owing  to  pres- 
sure; the  bony  vertebra  thus  brought  in  contact  form  an 
abrupt  joint  or  antero-posterior  angle,  which  replaces  the 
normal  graceful  curve,  and  presents  a  more  or  less  angular 
prominence  on  the  back.  The  approximated  vertebra  tend 
to  caries  or  death  and  gradual  disintegration  :  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this  destruction  of  the  vertebral  bones 
and  the  intermediate  cushion  of  cartilage,  the  body  above 
sinks  forward  and  downward  upon  the  parts  beneath,  and 
the  angle  is  abrupt  and  acute.  Caries  of  the  spine  usually 
develops  a  local  abscess,  slow  in  formation,  often  with  little 
pain  or  heat,  and  tending  to  disseminate  its  contained  pus 
beneath  adjacent  flat  muscles  of  the  back ;  the  pus  may 
finally  point  under  the  skin  of  the  back  or  side,  or  travel 
around  to  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  appearing  as  a  soft 
tumor  in  the  groin,  or  even  below  the  flexure  of  the 
thigh ;  in  these  latter  positions  erroneously  taken  for 
hernia. 

Early  vertebral  disease  is  indicated  by  pain  in  a  fixed 
spot,  increased  by  pressure,  by  firm  tapping,  by  the  sudden 
concussion  of  jumping,  or  by  sudden  turning;  the  pain 
often  shoots  around  the  body.  The  strength  wanes,  and 
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tebral  foramen  or  vertebral  canal,  transmitting  and  pro-  I  llg  the  body  Clluses  fatigue,  which  is  relieved 

tecting  the  spinal  cord;  this  ring  has  articular a"nd  spinous  !  dining,  by  supporting  the  shoulders,  or  by  traction 
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Spinal  Cord.    See  MEDULLA  SPINALIS,  by  E.  C.  SE- 

Spinal  Curvatures,  two  kinds— (1)  lateral  curvature  • 
2)  angular  curvature.     Lateral  curvature  is  a  deviation 
f  the  spinal  column  at  one  or  several  points  from  the  posi- 
n  which  it  occupies  in  health  in  the  median  line  of  the 
ick.     It  occurs  in  children,  in  young,  imperfectly-devel- 
oped feeble,  and  growing  adults,  more  especially  women. 


.pex. 


-,  perceptible  projecting 
The  early  arrest  of  angular  curvature  is  secured  in 
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men, 
i  the 


jeu.     ine  spine  normally  occupies  the 
ddle  of  the  back,  with  a  slight  convexity  to  the  ricrht  in 
•sal  region ;  in  this  central  position  it  is  acted'upon 
eraUractirC?Th      wel«.ht  °,f,  tt«  head  an(1  trunk,  the  lat- 

j  ah  i  -e  T"  In,a"  phrical  efforts'  °f  the  th»- 

d  abdominal  muscles  in  breathing— and  beneath 

lividcd  support  of  the  two  lower  extremities  through 

rvention  of  the  pelvis.    A  lateral  curvature  may 

'elop  connected  with  any  one  of  these  forces  :  when  the 

bones  are  poorly  nourished,  the  spine  may  yield  to  the 


various  ways— by  rest  on  the  side,  with  ice-bags  to  the 
irritated  congested  spine,  rest  with  extension  and  counter- 
extension  ;  but,  when  admissible,  the  plaster-of-Paris  band- 
age may  be  applied  to  the  body  while  suspended  by  axil- 
lary supports,  the  weight  of  the  body  counter-extending, 
and  with  this  immobile  apparatus  tlie  patient  may  exer- 
cise. Cod-liver  oil,  phosphates,  Peruvian  bark,  iron,  and 
concentrated  diet  are  to  be  faithfully  administered.  When 
abscess  has  developed,  it  may  'be  "  aspirated "— sub- 
!  cutancously  removed  by  needle-tube  and  pump,  incision 
g  injudicious.  Where  bone  is  destroyed  and"  angular 
curvature  is  fully  developed,  apparatus  is  employed  to 
Place  the  body  erect,  remove  the  angular  protrusion  in  the 
back,  and  permit  the  spinal  column  to  become  "anky- 
losed,  or  rigidly  united,  with  as  little  deformity  as  pos- 
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Spinaz'zola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Ban 
delle  Public,  on  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Locone.  The 
site,  otherwise  attractive,  is  subject  to  frequent  and  great 
changes  of  temperature.  The  town  contains  six  churchr-. 
one  of  them  very  large  and  imposing.  The  streets  are  of 
good  width  and  well  paved,  and  there  is  considerable  in- 
dustry and  traffic  in  the  place.  Spinaz/.ohi  was  an  old 
Roman  military  station  on  the  Appian  Way,  known  as 
Ad  I'iitiiM,  from  a  celebrated  pine  tree  which  stood  here, 
and  the  modern  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  indirectly 
from  the  same  source.  Spinazzola  was  the  birthplace  of 
Innocent  XII.  P.  10,078. 

Spind'ler  (KARL),  b.  at  Brcslau,  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
Oct.  16,  179(i ;  was  educated  at  Strasbourg,  afterward  at 
Augsburg:  entered  for  sometime  a  company  of  strolling  ; 
actors;  published  in  1824  his  first  novel,  Eiiyeii  mn  h'rnn- 
ttein  (2  vols.);  chose  literature  for  his  occupation:  lived 
at  llanau,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  anil  finally  at  Baden-Baden, 
where  he  d.  July  12,  1855.  The  best  of  his  novels  are  Her 
H'i~-t,n-<t  (3  vols.,  1826),  Der  Jude  (4  vols.,  1827),  and  Ver 
Jrsi<!t  (3  vols.,  1829).  Many  of  his  minor  novels  were  pub- 
lished in  a  periodical,  Vtrffi99Mein*iekt,  which  ho  edited 
after  1831.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in 
102  vols.  at  Stuttgart  from  18:il  to  1854. 

Spin'dle-Tree,  a  popular  name  for  shrubs  of  the  ge- 
nus EUONYMUS  (which  see). 

Spine.     See  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

Spinel'  [Fr.  »pinelle],  a  mineral,  of  which  the  finest 
specimens,  often  very  beautiful,  are  employed  as  gems.  It 
is  iin  impure  anhydrous  aluminate  of  magnesia,  some- 
times white  or  black,  but  commonly  of  some  red  tint.  The 
finest  are  often  sold  for  rubies.  The  best  are  from  South- 
ern Asia. 

Spinello  (ARETINO).     See  ARETINO  (SPINELLO). 

Spink,  a  new  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  intersected  by 
James  River,  has  a  broken  prairie  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Area,  about  800  sq.  m. 

Spin'ner  (FRANCIS  ELIAS),  b.  at  German  Flats  (now 
Mohawk),  Herkimcr  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1802,  son  of  a 
German  clergyman,  from  whom  he  received  a  careful  early 
education,  and  who  insisted  on  his  learning  a  trade;  was 
successively  apprentice  to  a  confectioner  in  Albany  and  to 
a  saddle  and  harness  maker  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  read 
all  the  books  in  the  circulating  library  at  the  latter  place, 
giving  especial  attention  to  natural  science;  became  in 
1824  a  merchant  at  Herkimer  ;  was  deputy  sheriff  of  Her- 
kitner  co.  1829-34,  and  sheriff  1835-37;  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant of  militia  1825 ;  passed  by  election  through  all  the 
intermediate  grades  up  to  major-general  of  the  third  di- 
vision of  artillery  1834,  having  meanwhile  raised  the  "La 
Fayette  Guards"  and  helped  to  organize  the  26th  regiment 
New  York  Artillery;  was  appointed  in  1838,  by  Gov.  Mar- 
cy,  commissioner  for  building  the  State  lunatic  asylum  at 
Utica;  was  removed  on  political  grounds  by  Gov.  Seward 
in  the  following  year,  when  he  accepted  the  cashiership  to 
the  newly-organized  Mohawk  Valley  Bank  at  Mohawk; 
was  subsequently  president  of  that  institution,  and  for 
twenty  years  was  its  executive  officer ;  was  auditor  and 
deputy  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  1845-49,  hav- 
ing previously  filled  by  election  various  town  and  county 
offices,  such  as  school  commissioner  and  supervisor;  was 
a  Democratic  member  of  the  34th  Congress,  1855-57,  sit- 
ting on  the  committee  on  elections,  on  the  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  assault  upon  Senator  Sutnner,  and 
on  the  famous  "  conference  committee  "  that  disagreed  on 
the  army  appropriation  bill ;  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  re-elected  by  it  to  Congress  by 
9000  majority  in  1856,  and  again  by  a  similar  majority  in 
1858;  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts  1859— 
61  ;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Sec.  Chase,  to  the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  U.  S. 
Mar.  1861,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  after  an  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  and  a  three  days'  debate  in  secret  session  ; 
entered  upon  his  duties  Mar.  22,  1861,  and  held  that  post 
until  July,  1875.  During  this  period  his  name  was  a  syn- 
onym for  official  integrity,  and  his  curious  signature  on  the 
"  greenbacks  "  became  more  familiar  to  the  American  pub- 
lic than  the  autograph  of  any  other  living  man.  He  was  de- 
feated in  the  election  of  1875  as  Republican  candidate  for 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Spinning,  the  art  of  producing  from  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fibres  an  even  and  compact  thread  suitable  for  sewing 
or  weaving,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  industries,  and 
still  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  globe  by  the  spindle 
and  distaff  in  the  same  manner  that  the  process  is  pictured 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  The  distaff,  held  in  the  left 
hand,  was  a  simple  stick  around  which  the  fibre  was  loosely 
coiled;  the  spindle  was  a  species  of  top  which  was  set  in 
motion  by  a  twirl  of  the  hand,  and  by  combining  its  rotary 
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motion  with  a  gradual  movement  away  from  the  spinner, 
who  equalized  the  size  of  the  fibre  by  passing  it  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  until  the  motion  of 
(lie  spindle  was  exhausted,  when  the  thread  was  wound 
around  it,  and  the  process  was  repeated.  The  first  and 
MiH-t  obvious  improvement  consisted  in  placing  the  spindle 
in  a  frame  and  making  it  revolve  by  mechanical  action  of 
the  hand  or  foot  in  connection  with  a  wheel  and  treadle. 
This  constituted  the  spinning-wheel,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  simplicity,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  l.'i.'JO. 
Modern  invention  has  added  little  to  this  implement,  the 
chief  improvement  being  a  bobbin  for  winding  the  yarn  by 
a  motittu  separate  from  that  of  the  spindle.  Up  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  spinning-jenny  by  Hargreaves  in  1764  (seo 
COTTON  MANUFACTURE)  no  contrivance  had  been  devised 
for  spinning  more  than  two  threads  at  a  time,  but  from  that 
date  the  eight  original  threads  were  quickly  augmented 
to  eighty,  and  the  number  was  ultimately  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  mechanical  convenience.  But  the  spinning- 
jenny,  however  developed,  could  perform  but  one  prnrc---, 
and  it  was  consequently  soon  supplemented  by  Arkwrii,rht's, 
throstle-machine  (176'J),  and  superseded  by  Crompton's 
mule-jenny  (1779).  The  former  was  an  ingenious  mechan- 
ism for  passing  the  rough  cotton  or  woollen  fibres  through 
a  revolving  hollow  cylinder  furnished  on  the  inside  with 
rows  of  spikes,  by  which  process  they  were  loosened,  freed 
from  lumps  and  knots,  and  thus  prepared  to  be  moulded 
by  rollers  into  "laps,"  or  symmetrical  compressed  layers. 
The  latter  are  then  subjected  to  the  "  carding-machine," 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  cylinders  thickly  set  with  steel 
wires,  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  so  close  to  each 
other  that  the  fibres  of  the  "  lap  "  passing  between  them 
are  rapidly  and  alternately  caught  and  subjected  to  such 
tension  by  the  wire  teeth  that  they  come  out  straightened, 
side  by  side  in  a  cobweb-like  film.  It  is  then  passed  through 
a  smooth  metal  ring  and  two  polished  rollers,  which  form 
it  into  a  loose,  untwisted  column  an  inch  thick,  called  a 
"  sliver,"  and  deposit  it  in  a  tin  can.  The  sliver  is  then, 
by  another  process  of  tension,  drawn  out  into  "  rovings," 
not  thicker  than  a  quill,  slightly  twisted  to  give  them  con- 
sistency, then  wound  and  drawn  upon  large  reels,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  spinning-jenny.  By  the  operation  of  Ark- 
wright's  throstle-machine  the  "  rovings "  were  drawn 
through  a  succession  of  pairs  of  rollers  connected  together, 
but  each  successive  pair  moving  at  an  accelerated  rate  of 
speed,  so  that  the  roving  when  it  emerges  from  the  last  ma- 
chine is  many  times  longer  than  the  "  sliver."  It  is  then 
wound  upon  spools  or  reels,  transferred  to  the  spinning- 
frame,  is  brought  by  similar  processes  to  the  thinness 
deemed  desirable,  when  a  rapidly-revolving  spindle  twists 
it  into  thread  and  winds  it  ready  for  the  weaver.  Modern 
French  manufacturers  have  carried  their  spinning  processes 
to  such  an  extreme  of  tenuity  that  a  pound  of  cotton  has 
been  drawn  into  a  yarn  4770  miles  in  length.  A  recent  in- 
vention patented  by  Platt  &  Co.  of  Oldham,  England,  com- 
bines in  a  single  machine  all  the  operations  of  carding, 
roving,  and  spinning. 

Spinning-Jenny.  See  COTTON  MANUFACTURE,  HAR- 
GREAVES,  and  SPINNING. 

Spi'noln,  de  (AMBROSIO),  MARQUIS,  b.  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
in  1569,  son  of  a  wealthy  Levant  merchant  and  of  a  princess 
of  Salerno ;  took  service  at  an  early  age  under  his  brother, 
an  admiral  in  the  Spanish  navy  ;  participated  in  the  war 
against  the  Dutch  and  English  1588;  raised  and  equipped 
at  his  own  expense  in  Spain  a  numerous  corps  of  veterans, 
at  whose  head  he  proceeded  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands  1602 ; 
was  instrumental  in  rescuing  the  archduke  Albert  from  the 
superior  forces  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nass.au ;  became  chief 
commander  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  Flanders  1603 ;  effected 
the  capture  of  Ostend  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  Sept., 
1604;  conducted  the  war  with  great  ability,  but  varying 
success,  until  the  truce  of  twelve  years  (1609),  which  he 
favored  ;  commanded  in  the  interval  the  Spanish  forces  in 
Germany;  took  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wesel,  and  JUlich  1622; 
was  repulsed  from  Bergen-op-Zoom  1623;  captured  Breda 
after  a  protracted  siege  1625  ;  was  subsequently  commander 
of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy,  and  captured  the  city  of 
Casale,  Piedmont,  but  d.  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the 
citadel,  Sept.  25,  1630. 

Spinoylic  Acid.    See  SALICYLIC  ACID. 

Spi'noza  (BARUCH),  (BENEDICT),  [Sp.  D'Espinota],  b. 
Nov.  24,  1632,  at  Amsterdam;  a  member  of  the  Portu- 
guese-Jewish community  at  that  place,  then  the  chief  seat 
of  European  Judaism.  He  had  two  sisters,  Rebecca  and 
Miriam,  the  first  remaining  unmarried.  His  parents  were 
traders,  and,  noticing  the  extraordinary  faculties  of  the 
son,  allowed  him  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  upon  the  customary  path  of  a 
Jewish  scholar,  passing  through  all  the  steps  of  the  ordi- 
nary rabbinistic  school,  from  the  elements  of  Hebrew  to  the 
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by  which  hut  name  he  is  now  generally  known  and  when 
he  discovered  that  he  was  still  persecuted  by  both  the  or- 
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against  him,  but  otherwise  paid  little  attention  to  it.    Ho 
*implv  changed  his  name  fro,,,  Bnr»ck  to  Me'  Smno.*, 
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Protestants  of  that  time,  with  whom  he  lived  in  deep  weta- 
Bion  from  1656  to  1661.  He  subsequently  accompanied  him 
to  Rvnsburg.  where  he  remained  till  1664,  in  May  of  which 
venr'he  removed  to  Voorburg,  where  ho  remained  in  the 
hoiife  of  the  painter  Tydenau  till  1669.  He  then,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friends,  removed  in  1671  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  on  Feb.  21,  1677.  In 
personal  appearance  Spinoza  was  of  middle  height;  his 
features  were  regular  and  well  formed,  complexion  dark, 
hair  curly  and  black,  long  black  eyelashes,  and,  as  Leibnitz 
remarks,  "with  somewhat  of  the  Spanish  in  his  face."  To 
earn  his  livelihood  he  learned  to  grind  optical  glasses,  and 
also  the  art  of  painting.  His  mode  of  living,  however, 
was  throughout  extremely  frugal  and  secluded.  He  never 
was  married,  though  it  is  rumored  that  he  was  at  one  period 
of  his  life  deeply  in  love. 

Bnt  all  this  is  of  minor  importance.  The  life,  character, 
and  personal  appearance  of  the  man  Spinoza  are  of  no  more 
interest  to  the  student  than  the  life,  character,  and  personal 
appearance  of  Kant.  The  ground  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
terest taken  in  Spinoza — whilst  Leibnitz,  in  all  respects  so 
infinitely  his  superior,  remains  comparatively  unnoticed — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  universe  which 
he  has  carried  out  in  the  completes!  of  extant  forms  in  his 
Ethics.  Hence,  none  of  the  other  works  of  Spinoza  claim 
special  notice.  Interesting  as  they  may  be  in  connection 
with  the  Ethics,  they  have  no  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own. 
All  his  few  published  minor  works,  as  well  as  his  pub- 
li-hc-'l  correspondence,  have  their  central  point  in  the 
Ethics.  Students  of  Spinoza  are  here  referred,  first,  to 
the  remarks  of  Goethe  concerning  Spinoza's  philosophical 
system;  secondly,  to  the  remarks  of  G.  E.  Lessing;  and, 
in  this  connection,  thirdly,  to  the  essays  of  Jacobi  on 
Spinoza  and  Lessing.  Fichte's  works  arc  also  full  of  ref- 
erences to  Spinoza.  Spinoza's  view  of  the  universe  may 
be  very  concisely  described  as  follows :  Taking  hold  of  the 
category  of  substantiality,  he  altogether  abandoned  the 
Jewish  conception  of  a  First  Cause — a  self-conscious  Jeho- 
vah calling  the  world  into  existence  by  his  mere  word — 
and  adopted  in  its  place  the  Oriental  notion  of  an  uncon- 
scious substance  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  of  which  all 
the  separate  phenomena  of  that  universe— stars,  heaven, 
earth,  mankind,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals— were  but 
so  many  attributes.  In  his  scheme  there  was,  therefore,  no 
God,  no  Freedom,  no  Immortality.  Whenever  he  uses  the 
word  "  God,"  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  coequal  with  the 
word  "nature"  or  "universal  substance;"  when  he  uses 
the  word  "freedom,"  it  is  to  be  understood  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  "necessity;"  and  his  conception  of  the  word  "im- 


is  therefore  no  God,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  tei  m  - 
freedom,  no  freedom ;  his  immortality,  the  very  reverse 
of  what  men  mean  when  they  lay  claim  to  bein."-  immortal 
To  understand  thoroughly  the  style  of  the  Ethic,,  it  must 


Euclid  •  the  first  does  not  involve  the  second,  nor  the  second 
the  third,  etc. :  and  none  are  proven,  nor  is  there  any  at- 
tempt in  the  whole  book  to  prove  any  of  them.  Hence  the 
very  fundamental  principles  ot  philosophy,  about  .which 
there  is  any  dispute,  arc  at  the  beginning  of  the  work 


alone 


laid  down  as  axioms;  and,  what  is  equally  objectionable 
at  the  beginning  of  eacli  new  part  of  the  Ettnc,,  ot  which 
there  are  four  parts,  new  axioms  are  introduced  in  the  name 
arbitrary,  abrupt  manner.  Besides  this  grave  defect,  the 
Ethics  are  subject  to  the  reproach,  already  alluded  to, 
that  they  are  full  of  the  most  misleading  word-quibbles. 
Take  as  an  instance  that  opening  definition  of  the  Ethic* 
wherein  <•««»«  mi  is  defined  as  that  the  essence  or  nature 
whereof  includes  existence.  Now,  here  the  word  eaiun  is 
•ither  utterly  meaningless,  or  else  surreptitiously  carries 


|ease existing  in  time  can,  in  no  moaning  of  the  word, 

be  called  its  own  cause,  since  it  would  then  have  to  be 
thought  existing  previous  to  its  existence  in  order  to  be- 
come" thinkable  as  its  own  effect.  The  phrase  "  self-cause  " 
or  "cause  of  itself"  is,  therefore,  utterly  meaningless  and 
absurd.  In  the  same  way  he  uses  the  word  freedom  as 
expressive  of  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  word  signifies 
in  ordinary  language.  That  the  word  freedom  had  no  sig- 
nificance to  him  in  its  current  meaning  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent from  the  following  extracts  that  occur  in  his  letters, 
wherein  he  is  usually  a  little  more  outspoken  than  in  his 
very  guardedly-worded  published  works.  Taking  the  ex- 
ample of  a  stone  thrown  by  some  hand,  and  hence  impelled 
by  an  external  cause:  "Now  conceive,  further,  that  the 
stone  as  it  proceeds  in  its  motion  thinks  and  knows  that  it 
is  striving,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  continue  in  motion  ;  then, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  conscious  only  of  its  endeavor,  and  in  no- 
wise indifferent,  it  will  believe  itself  to  be  most  free,  and 
to  persevere  in  its  motion  from  no  other  cause  than  that  it 
wills  to  do  so.  And  this  is  precisely  that  human  freedom  of 
which  all  men  boost  themselves  possessed,  but  which  consist* 
of  this  alone — that  men  are  conscious  of  their  desires,  and 
ignorant  of  the  causes  by  which  these  wre  determined."  To 
remove  the  last  objection,  that  we  might  be  free  at  least  in 
thinking,  Spinoza  adds:  "Your  friend,  however,  affirms 
that  we  can  use  our  rea.son  with  perfect  freedom.  .  .  . 
'Who,'  he  asks,  'without  a  contradiction  of  his  proper 
consciousness,  can  deny  that  he  is  free  to  think  nis 
thoughts,  to  write  what  he  pleases,  or  to  leave  writing 
alone?'  ...  I,  for  my  part,  and  that  I  may  not  contradict 
my  consciousness — that  is,  that  I  may  not  contradict  rea- 
son and  experience,  and  yield  to  ignorance  and  prejudice 
— deny  that  I  possess  any  absolute  power  of  thinking,  and 
that  at  pleasure  f  can  will,  or  not  will,  to  do  this  or  that — 
to  write,  for  example" 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  his  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. He  speaks  of  it  often  enough  and  with  sufficient 
eloquence,  but  does  not  mean  by  it  a  self-conscious  exist- 
ence of  man  after  death,  which  is  the  only  proper  defini- 
tion of  immortality.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  complete  final 
annihilation  of  the  individual  as  such,  and  submergence 
into  the  universal  substance,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  attri- 
bute.— There  are  numerous  Latin  and  German  editions  of 
the  Ethics,  and  of  most  of  the  other  of  Spinoza's  works. 
The  best  English  work  on  the  subject  is  Jicncdict  de  Spi- 
noza, his  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Ethics,  by  R.  Willis, 
M.  D.  (London,  1870).  It  includes  all  his  correspondence, 
a  very  valuable  feature.  In  German,  Kuno  Fischer's  Ge- 
schichte  der  neuern  Philosophic,  erster  Band,  zirciter  Tl/ril, 
is  devoted  entirely  to  Spinoza  and  his  antecedents,  and  is 
the  most  satisfactory  work  extant  on  the  subject. 

A.  E.  KncEGER. 

Spinozism.     See  SPINOZA. 

Spirse'a  [Gr.  eriretpata],  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of 
the  order  Rosacese,  including  numerous  species,  such  as 
hardback  (S.  tomentosa),  queen  of  the  prairie  (f!.  InJinta), 
and  several  other  American,  besides  numerous  Old-World 
species,  many  of  them  very  fine  in  garden-culture.  Some 
species  of  Astilbe  (order  Saxifragacesc),  having  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  Spirxa,  are  cultivated  under  this  name,  in- 
correctly bestowed. 
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Spi'ral  [T«at.  npirn],  a  curve  that  may  be  generated  by 
a  point  moving  along  a  straight  line  in  accordance  with  a 
fixed  law,  whilst  the 
line  revolves  uniformly 
about  one  of  its  points, 
always  remaining  in  the 
piunc  plane.  The  por- 
tion generated  during 
one  revolution  of  the 
line  is  called  a  npire ; 
the  moving  point  is  the 
(fHrratrijr  :  the  fixed 
point  is  the  ji»fi-  or  ry  ; 
anil  the  distance  from 
the  pole  to  any  point 
of  the  curve  is  the  ra- 
itiitH-rertor.  If  we  take  any  position  of  the  revolving  line 
as  the  initial  radius,  ami  denote  the  angle  through  which 
the  line  has  revolved  by  f,  and  the  corresponding  value 
of  the  radius- vector  by  11,  the  equation  of  any  spiral  may 
be  written  M  =  /(()•  A  great  variety  of  spirals  have  been 
investigated,  of  which  the  following  are  tho  most  inter- 
esting : 

(1)  The  Spiral  of  Archinifde*. — In  this  spiral  the  gene- 
ra.trix  moves  uniformly  along  the  revolving  line,  and  the 
equation  of  the  curve  is 

in  which  re  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  Starting  from  the 
eye  of  the  spiral,  the  radius-vector  is  proportional  to  the 
arc  swept  over  by  any  fixed  point  of  the  revolving  line. 
The  relation  between  this  spiral  and  a  straight  line  is  in- 
dicated by  the  form  of  its  equation.  This  relation  leads  to 
a  mode  of  construction  which  is  applicable  to  this  and  also 
to  many  other  spirals.  Let  the  circumference  E  A  be 
drawn  from  E  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  1,  and  let 
E  V  be  taken  as  the  initial  line.  Again,  let  0  T  be  an 
auxiliary  straight  line  whose  equation  is 

y  =  ax.  (2) 

Lay  off  equal  parts  on  0  X,  and  at  the  points  of  division 
draw  ordinates.  Make  the  are  A  C  equal  to  0  L,  draw 
E  C,  and  lay  off  E  G  equal  to  L  M ;  make  the  arc  C  D  equal 
to  L  N,  draw  E  D,  and  lay  off  E  H  equal  to  N  P  ;  and  so 
on.  Through  E,  G,  H,  etc.,  draw  a  curve,  and  it  will  be 
the  required  spiral,  as  is  evidentfrom  equations  (1)  and  (2). 

(2)  The  Parabolic  Spiral. — In  this  spiral  the  generatrix 
moves  along  the  radius-vector  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation 

u  =  aft.  (3) 

Tho  spiral  bears  tho  same  relation  to  the  parabola,  whose 
equation  is 

y  =  o*»,  (4) 

that  the  straight  line  does  to  the  spiral  of  Archimedes,  and 
may  be  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

(3)  The  Hyperbolic  Spiral. — The  equation  of  this  curve  is 

«<  =  «,  (5) 

and  that  of  the  corresponding  hyperbola,  referred  to  its 
rectangular  asymptotes,  is 

y*  =  a.  (6) 

The  curve  can  be  constructed  as  before. 

Every  curve  having  an  infinite  branch  has  a  correspond- 
ing spiral,  which  may  be  constructed  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated. Besides  the  spirals  enumerated,  we  may  name 
the  logarithmic  spiral,  whose  equation  is  t  =  aln,  and  the 
lit  HOIK  spiral,  whose  equation  is  «2«  =  o2,  each  of  which 
has  some  curious  properties.  The  evolute  of  the  logarithmic 
spiral  is  a  similar  logarithmic  spiral.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Spiral  Dncts,  or  Spiral  Vessels,  of  plants,  are 
long  cells,  or  tubes  produced  by  the  confluence  of  cells,  on 
the  inner  surface  of  whoso  walls  there  are  spiral  markings. 
The  spirals  are  secondary  deposits  of  cellulose,  and  exist  as 
rounded  threads  or  as  flattened  bands.  When  cut  across, 
the  thread  presents  under  the  microscope  the  appearance 
of  being  tubular,  but  it  is  solid,  although  the  interior  is 
sometimes  less  dense  than  its  outer  portion.  The  coils  are 
usually  left-handed,  but  in  some  plants  they  are  found 
turning  indifferently  to  the  right  or  the  left.  The  threads 
arc  much  stronger  in  most  eases  than  the  cell-wall  to  which 
they  cling:  therefore  they  may  be  torn  out  and  uncoiled 
when  the  duct  is  pulled  asunder.  When  a  succulent  shoot 
or  leaf-stalk  is  broken,  these  extended  threads  appear  like 
cobwebs.  In  some  cases  they  become  detached  naturally 
from  tho  cell-wall  during  growth. 

Although  spiral  duets  constitute  only  one  class  of  the 
elongated  or  confluent  cells  with  peculiar  markings,  and 
grade  by  all  possible  varieties  into  dotted,  annular,  and 
luttice-mnrbtd  ducts,  they  possess  special  interest  from  the 
part  they  were  supposed  to  play  in  vegetable  life.  They 
were  described  by  the  earliest  vegetable  histologists,  who 
regarded  them  as  tubes  for  the  transfer  of  air,  and  looked 


upon  them  as  analogous  to  the  air-tubes  of  animals.  .Sub- 
sequent observers  have  found  that  the  ducts  contain,  at 
times,  not  only  air.  but  sap.  They  arc  now  undcr.-tnncl  to 
share,  with  other  forms  of  vascular  tissue  in  the  transim.- 
sion  of  liquids  as  well  as  gases.  (For  u  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  functions  sec  VKOKTABI.I:  PHYSIOLOGY.)  When 
anatomieal  eharaeters  first  came  to  be  used  in  classification, 
they  were  deemed  nf  much  importance,  being  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  flowering  plants;  but  this  proves  to  be  not 
altogether  true.  G.  L.  GOODALK. 

Spire  [Or.  uimpa],  in  architecture,  an  acute  pyramid  or 
cone,  taller  than  a  turret.  It  appears  chiefly  in  the  Gothic 
architecture  and  in  styles  which  have  descended  from  it, 
and  is  almost  peculiar  to  ecclesiastical  structures,  in  which 
it  commonly  surmounts  a  tower. 

Spire,  or  Spires.     Sec  SPEYER. 

Spirit-Dnck.     Sec  GARKOT. 

Spirit,  Holy.  See  HOLY  GHOST,  by  PROP.  A.  A. 
HODGE,  S.  T.  D. 

Spirit  Lake,  tp.,  Dickinson  co.,  la.    P.  268. 

Spirit  Lake,  p.-v.,  Centre  Grove  tp.,  cap.  of  Dickinson 
CO.,  la.,  90  miles  N.  of  Fort  Dodge,  has  good  schools,  1 
newspaper,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  region 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  the  West. 
P.  76.  SMITH  A  FUNK,  EDS.  "  BEACON." 

Spirit-Level.     See  HYPSOMETRY,  by  C.  A.  SCHOTT. 

Spirit  of  Salt.     See  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

Spirit  of  Wine  and  Spirits.     See  ALCOHOLS. 

Spirit  Plant.    See  HOLY-SPIRIT  PLANT. 

Spirit-Rapping.    See  SPIRITUALISM. 

Spir'itnalism  [in  French  usually  ipiritiime].  The 
term,  in  its  modern  and  restricted  application,  expresses 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  believe  that  communion  between 
this  world  and  the  next  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  reality 
more  or  less  frequent  at  different  periods  of  history.  In  its 
present  phase,  Spiritualism  may  be  said  to  have  had  birth 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  during  the  same  year 
that  witnessed  great  political  convulsions  in  Europe — to 
wit,  on  Mar.  31,  1848.  On  the  evening  of  that  day.  in  a 
small  village  in  Western  New  York,  a  family  of  German 
ancestry  (originally  named  Vast,  but  native-born,  and  well 
known  now  under  the  name  of  Fox),  who  had  been  dis- 
turbed for  several  months  with  inexplicable  noises,  discov- 
ered, in  the  knockings  that  had  previously  alarmed  them, 
an  element  of  intelligence.  They  obtained  pertinent  an- 
swers to  various  questions  by  raps.  It  is  asserted  by  those 
who  have  made  a  critical  study  of  the  subject  that  this 
phenomenon,  usually  called  tho  spirit-rap,  whatever  its 
true  explanation,  is  genuine,  and  is  not  referable  to  any 
known  mundane  agency.  Spiritualists,  however,  consider 
the  rap  to  be  one  only  among  many  agencies  of  communi- 
cation between  this  world  and  the  next,  other  modes  of 
communion,  according  to  their  view,  being  through  writing 
by  impression,  through  direct  spirit-writing,  and  through 
spirit-touches.  They  believe  also  in  manifestations  through 
outward  voices  and  appearances,  through  dreams,  some- 
times of  warning,  sometimes  of  prophecy,  and  through  in- 
ward spiritual  impressions ;  sharing,  in  each  of  these  last 
phases  of  belief,  the  opinions  of  the  primitive  Quakers. 
(See  Barclay's  Apology,  proposition  2.)  They  assent,  in  a 
modified  form,  to  the  faith  of  the  past  in  regard  to  what  are 
called  apparitions ;  not,  however,  as  disembodied  ghosts  or 
hideous  spectres — naked  skeletons,  with  clank  of  chains  and 
blue  lights  burning — but  as  eidola,  specimens,  it  may  be 
said,  of  spiritual  sculpture,  occasionally  though  rarely  pre- 
senting themselves;  sometimes  to  strangers,  more  fre- 
quently to  friends  or  relatives,  who  recognize  the  familiar 
features  and  dress :  these  eidola  appearing  suddenly,  and 
disappearing  usually  after  a  brief  space,  without  any 
known  agency  heretofore  recognized  by  physical  science  or 
by  psychology  to  produce  or  to  dissolve  them. 

Spiritualists  hold  that  if  we  admit  the  probability  of 
another  life  of  which  the  present  is  a  novitiate,  we  must 
also  admit  the  likelihood  that  means  should  be  afforded  us 
to  obtain  assurance  touching  a  world  for  which  we  have  to 
prepare  ourselves.  They  allege,  further,  that  experimental 
proof  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  needed  to  arrest  the  in- 
crease of  skepticism  and  the  growing  indifference  to  re- 
ligion of  an  age  which  is  ceasing  to  regard  ancient  his- 
torical evidence  as  sufficient  authority  for  religious  doc- 
trine. But  aside  from  mere  probabilities,  Spiritualists  aver 
that  what  may  be  called  the  epiphanies  of  Spiritualism  are 
attested  by  evidence  as  strong  as  that  which  is  daily  ad- 
mitted in  our  courts  of  justice  to  decide  the  life  or  death 
of  men.  The  validity  of  this  evidence  is  at  present  (Feb., 
1872)  being  tested  in  London  by  William  Crookes,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men. 

Spiritualists  do  not  believe  in  miracles,  asserting  that 
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.hers,  with  no  claims  to  distinction  uejimu  =»» 
Tike  Confucius,  Socrates,  or  Seneca.  This  latter  element 
nmv  be  chiefly  duo  to  this,  that  Spiritualism  has  converted 
mil'lions  from  materialism,  ami  that  some  of  these  converts 
Mill  retain  a  portion  of  their  former  opinions. 


„  | 

Spiritualists,  as  a  rule,  reject  the  idea  of  a  personal 
devil.  Some  believe  in  the  occasional  agency  and  inliu- 
ence  of  evil  spirits,  amounting,  now  and  then,  to  what 
might  be  called  possession;  while  others  hold  that  such 
inlluences  may,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  explained  by  human 
v.  Both,  however,  agree  in  this— that  spiritual  com- 
niumcations  are  by  no  means  infallible,  and  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  accept  nothing,  come  whence  it  may, 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason  and 
conscience.  As  happens  in  all  great  revolutions  of  opinion, 
religious  or  political,  Spiritualism  has  attracted  its  waifs 
and  strays  possessed  by  vagrant  and  fantastic  opinions. 
The  best  writers  on  the  subject  speak  of  this  in  warning 
terms.  So  also  as  to  seeking  wealth  or  worldly  profit 
through  spiritual  revealings.  This  is  considered  to  be 
pregnant  with  danger.  Money-changers,  it  is  alleged,  are 
out  of  place  in  the  spiritual  temple,  and  man's  destiny  is 
to  earn  his  bread  by  labor,  not  by  divination. 

An  examination  of  the  alleged  spirit-communications 
of  the  day  seems  to  prove  (if  we  admit  the  origin  claimed 
for  them)  that,  as  regards  side-issues  and  non-essentials, 
there  is  in  the  next  world  the  same  variety  of  opinion  as 
in  this.  There  are,  however,  certain  great,  leading  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  may  be  said  that  all  intelligent  Spirit- 
ualists substantially  unite.  From  a  recent  work  we  tran- 
scribe a  summary  of  these,  as  follows:  (1)  This  is  a  world 
governed  by  a  God  of  love  and  mercy,  in  which  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  reverently  conform  to 
his  eternal  laws.  (2)  In  strictness  there  is  no  death.  Life 
continues  from  the  life  which  now  is  into  that  which  is  to 
come,  even  as  it  continues  from  one  day  to  another :  the 
sleep  which  goes  by  the  name  of  death  being  but  a  brief 
transition-slumber,  from  which,  for  the  good,  the  awaken- 
ing is  immeasurably  more  glorious  than  in  the  dawn  of 
earthly  morning,  even  the  brightest  that  ever  shone.  In 
all  cases  in  which  life  is  well  spent,  the  change  which  men 
are  wont  to  call  death  is  God's  last  and  best  gift  to  his 
creatures  here.  (3)  The  earth-phase  of  life  is  an  essential 
preparation  for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  Its  appropriate 
duties  and  callings  cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to 
human  welfare  and  development,  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  Even  its  enjoyments,  temperately  accepted,  are 
fit  preludes  to  the  happiness  of  a  higher  state.  (4)  The 
phase  of  life  which  follows  the  death-change  is,  in  strictest 
sense,  the  supplement  of  that  which  precedes  it.  It  has  the 
«aroe  variety  of  avocations,  duties,  enjoyments,  correspond- 
ing, in  a  measure,  to  those  of  earth,  but  far  more  elevated  ; 


and  it?  denizens  have  the  same  variety  of  character  and  of 


they  are  still,  however,  fallible ;  and  they  are  governed  by 
e  Mime  general  laws  of  being,  modified  only  by  corporeal 


<li-inthralinent,  to  which  they  were  subjected  here.     vv,  „„, 
.<TC  determines  our  initial  state  there.     The  habitual 
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tion  6c«<,,«  we  arc  fitted  for  it.  (7)  Ihere  is  no  instanta- 
neous change  of  character  when  we  pass  from  the  present 
nha«e  of  life.  Our  virtues,  our  vices,  our  intelligence,  our 
ignorance,  our  aspirations,  our  grovellings,  our  habits,  pro- 
pensities, prejudices  even,— all  pass  over  with  us;  modified, 
doubtless  (but  to  what  extent  we  know  not),  when  the  spir- 
iUril  body  emerges  divested  of  its  fleshly  inemnbrance,  yet 
MMUtteU?  the  same  as  when  the  death-slumber  came  over 
us  (S)  The  sufferings  there,  natural  sequents  of  cvil- 
do'in°-  and  evil-thinking  here,  are  as  various  in  character 
and  In  degree  as  the  enjoyments,  but  they  arc  mental,  not 
bodily.  There  is  no  escape  from  them  except  only,  as  on 
earth  by  the  door  of  repentance.  There,  as  here,  Borrow 
for  sin  committed  and  desire  for  an  amended  life  are  the 
indispensable  conditions  precedent  of  advancement  to  a 
better  «tate  of  being.  (9)  In  the  next  world  love  ranks 
higher  than  what  we  call  wisdom,  being  itself  the  highest 
wisdom ;  there  deeds  of  benevolence  far  outweigh  profes- 
sions of  faith;  there  simple  goodness  rates  above  intellec- 
tual power ;  there  the  humble  are  exalted  ;  there  the  meek 
find  their  heritage;  there  the  merciful  obtain  mercy.  The 
better  denizens  of  that  world  are  charitable  to  frailty  and 
compassionate  to  sin  far  beyond  the  dwellers  in  this :  they 
forgive  the  erring  brethren  they  have  left  behind  them  even  to 
seventy  times  seven.  There,  is  no  respect  of  persons ;  there, 
too,  self-righteousness  is  rebuked  and  pride  brought  low. 
(10)  A  trustful,  childlike  spirit  is  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
men  are  most  receptive  of  beneficent  spiritual  impressions ; 
and  such  a  spirit  is  the  best  preparation  for  entrance  into 
the  next  world.  (11)  There  have  always  existed  interinun- 
dane  laws,  according  to  which  men  can  occasionally  obtiiin, 
under  certain  conditions,  revealings  from  those  who  have 
passed  to  the  next  world  before  them.  A  certain  portion 
of  human  beings  are  more  sensitive  to  spiritual  perceptions 
and  influences  than  their  fellows;  and  it  is  usually  in  the 
presence  or  through  the  medium  of  one  or  more  of  these 
that  ultramundane  intercourse  occurs.  (12)  When  the 
conditions  are  favorable,  and  the  sensitive  individual 
through  whom  the  manifestations  come  is  highly  gifted, 
these  may  supply  important  materials  for  thought  and  val- 
uable rules  of  conduct.  But  the  spiritual  phenomena 
sometimes  do  much  more  than  this.  In  their  highest 
phases  they  furnish  proof,  strong  as  that  which  Christ's 
disciples  enjoyed — -proof  addressed  to,.the  reason  and  tan- 
gible to  the  senses — of  the  reality  of  another  life  better 
and  happier  than  this,  and  of  which  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age is  but  the  novitiate.  They  bring  immortality  to  light 
under  a  blaze  of  evidence  which  outshines,  as  the  sun  the 
stars,  all  traditional  or  historical  testimonies.  For  sur- 
mise they  give  us  conviction,  and  assured  knowledge  for 
wavering  belief.  (13)  The  chief  motives  which  induce 
spirits  to  communicate  with  men  seem  to  be — a  benevolent 
desire  to  convince  us,  past  doubt  or  denial,  that  there  in 
a  world  to  come;  now  and  then  the  attraction  of  unpleas- 
ant memories,  such  as  murder  or  suicide:  sometimes  (in 
the  worldly-minded)  the  earth-binding  influence  of  cumber 
and  trouble ;  but  far  more  frequently  the  divine  impulse  of 
human  affection,  seeking  the  good  of  the  loved  ones  it 
has  left  behind,  and  at  times. called  forth,  perhaps,  by 
their  yearning  cries.  (14)  Under  unfavorable  or  imper- 
fect conditions  spiritual  communications,  however  honestly 
reported,  often  prove  vapid  and  valueless  ;  and  this  chiefly 
happens  when  communications  are  too  assiduously  sought 
or  continuously  persisted  in,  brief  volunteered  messages 
being  the  most  trustworthy.  Imprudence,  inexperience, 
supineness,  or  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  recipient  may  occa- 
sionally result  in  arbitrary  control  by  spirits  of  a  low  or- 
der, as  men  here  sometimes  yield  to  the  infatuation  exerted 
by  evil  associates.  Or,  again,  there  may  be  exerted  by  the 
inquirer,  especially  if  dogmatic  and  self-willed,  a  domi- 
nating influence  over  the  medium,  so  strong  as  to  produce 
results  that  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  what  has  been 
called  possession.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  any  person 
of  common  intelligence  and  ordinary  will  can,  in  either 
case,  cast  off  such  mischievous  control ;  or,  if  the  weak  and 
incautious  give  way,  one  who  may  not  improperly  be  called 
an  exorcist,  if  possessed  of  strong  magnetic  will,  moved  by 
benevolence,  and,  it  may  be,  aided  by  prayer,  can  usually 
rid,  or  at  least  assist  to  rid,  the  sensitive  from  such  abnor- 
mal influence. 

While  there  is  very  little  variance  of  opinion  among  the 
enlightened  class  of  Spiritualists  as  to  the  above  proposi- 
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tions,  there  are  local  differences  as  to  other  matters  of  spec- 
ulation, one  of  which  is  of  a  remarkable  character.  The 
majority  of  French  Spiritualists  seem  to  have  adopted  a 
phase  of  the  old  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration 
of  souls,  believing  in  pre-existence  and  re-incarnation  : 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel  such  a  be- 
lief scarcely  finds  a  place,  nor  has  it  been  accepted,  except 
perhaps  by  an  insignificant  minority,  in  the  U.  S. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  Spiritualism  to  the  mission 
of  Christ,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  its  votaries  usually 
reject  Trinitarianism  and  dissent  from  the  theology  of  St. 
Paul,  the  better  opinion  among  experienced  Spiritualists 
seems  to  be  that  if  spiritual  communications  be  sought  in 
an  curliest,  becoming  mood,  the  views  presented  will,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  substantially  as  these  are  given  by  his  evan- 
gelical biographers.  It  is  held  that  while  such  communica- 
tions touch  upon  many  things  which  Christ  left  untouched, 
the  spirit  is  absolutely  identical:  they  breathe  the  very  es- 
sence of  his  divine  philosophy.  Thus,  enlightened  Spirit- 
ualists do  not  set  up  any  theory  of  ethics  deduced  from 
spirit-communion  as  a  substitute  for  Christ's  system  :  what 
they  find  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  corroboratory  evidence  for 
that  system.  Especially  in  recent  works  on  Spiritualism 
is  this  view  set  forth.  It  is  also  alleged  that  Christ  him- 
self promised  (John  xiv.  12)  that  his  followers  should  do  the 
works  that  he  did,  and  greater  works  also;  and,  further, 
that  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  substantial  coincidence  be- 
tween the  signs  and  wonders  related  in  the  Gospels  and 
the  spiritual  epiphanies  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  admitted  by  candid  Spiritualists  that  many  of  the 
communications  obtained  appear  to  be  but  a  reflection  of 
the  opinions  or  expectations,  sometimes  of  the  medium, 
sometimes  of  the  inquirer;  but  it  is  also  claimed  that  in 
many  other  cases  the  replies  not  only  contain  information 
unknown  to  both,  and  which  is  afterward  found  true,  but 
opinions  and  assertions  utterly  opposed  to  the  convictions 
of  all  the  assistants.  In  this  way,  it  is  held,  stubborn  facts 
come  to  light  which  unmistakably  connect  the  two  worlds, 
and  through  which,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  identity 
of  the  alleged  communicating  spirits  is  demonstrated. 

Spiritualism,  its  friends  declare,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
forming  a  sect,  nor  do  they  ever  desire  that  it  should  be- 
come a  separate  Church,  with  prescribed  creed  and  or- 
dained ministers  and  formal  professors.  It  is  spreading, 
they  think,  as  fast  as  the  world  can  bear  it,  and  in  the 
manner  most  desirable ;  in  part  through  the  agency  of  nu- 
merous volunteer  lecturers,  but  chiefly  in  silence  through 
the  agency  of  daily  intercourse,  in  the  privacy  of  the  do- 
mestic circle — invading  the  churches  already  established, 
not  as  an  opponent,  but  as  an  ally,  its  tendency  being  to 
modify  the  creed  and  soften  the  asperities  of  Protestant 
and  Komanist,  of  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian,  of  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist,  of  Unitarian  and  Universalist ;  and  its 
result  being  to  leaven  with  invigorating  and  spiritualizing 
effect  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  age,  increasing  its  vi- 
tality, enlivening  its  convictions.  It  is  not  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  such  results  can  be  obtained  except  in  propor- 
tion as  the  spiritual  mine  is  wisely  worked,  its  researches 
judiciously  prosecuted,  and  the  millions  educated  up  to  the 
occasion. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  faith  appears  to  have  overrun  every 
portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Judge  Edmonds,  an  ex- 
perienced Spiritualist,  formerly  of  the  supreme  bench  of 
New  York,  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  on  the  subject 
during  the  last  twenty  years  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S., 
from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  East  Indies,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
Brazil,  Guatemala,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Algiers,  and  many  other 
places.  The  author  of  Anrelia,  who  has  spent  ten  or  twelve 
years  travelling  all  over  Europe  and  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
says,  in  a  recent  work  entitled  SofptScitm  and  Spiritualism, 
or  the  Experience  of  a  Sceptic :  "  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
or  a  considerable  town  in  continental  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  where  Spiritualists  are  not  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, if  not  by  thousands,  where  regularly-established 
communities  do  not  meet  for  spiritual  purposes;  and  they 
reckon  among  them  individuals  of  every  class  and  avoca- 
tion and  intellects  of  the  highest  order."  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  even  with  approximating  accuracy,  the  number 
of  the  believers  in  Spiritualism.  By  the  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle the  following  statement  is  made  :  "  The  number  of 
those  who  accept,  more  or  less  unreservedly,  its  phenomena, 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  exceed,  in  the  U.  S.,  7,500,000, 
and  in  the  rest  of  Christendom  at  least  as  many  more.  One 
might  have  to  double  this  last  amount,  reaching  30.000,000, 
to  include  all  in  the  Christian  world  whose  skepticism  in 
what  is  called  the  supernatural — but  what  it  the  law-gov- 
erned spiritual — has  been,  chiefly  by  this  movement,  more 
or  less  shaken  or  removed." 


The  earliest  public  notice  of  Spiritualism  is  contained  in 
a  small  pamphlet,  now  very  scarce,  entitled  /Irpm-t  ../  tlie 
Mi/Kti'i'iiiii*  Xiiiufn  nl  Ifyilcinille,  Cauauiln ii/nn,  April,  184&, 
from  which  Mr.  Owen  (Footfall,,  pp.  290-297)  has  copi- 
ously  extracted.  Next  came  X/,iritua/i*iii,  by  .John  W.  td- 
momls  (Xew  York,  1S53),  causing  great  excitement  and 
having  a  large  sale;  followed  by  Mn</<  >-n  Sjiiritiin/imn,  it* 
Faclt  a»d  r'anati,-;*,!!*,  by  K.  W.  Capron  (Boston,  1855), 
and  EfjMrinuntal  EjwnifMtion  of  the  Spirit,  Manifesta- 
tion*, by  Robert  Hare,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (New  York,  ls*5l>). 
Judge  Kilmoii'ls's  work  has  an  appendix  of  50  pages  by 
Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  U.S.  Senator  from  New  \ork.  nnd 
afterward  governor  of  Wisconsin.  There  appeared  also, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Spiritualism,  Nature'*  IJicine  Iterela- 
ttnn*  ami  '/'//•  tlf.iit  Jfiinixiiiifi  (3  vols.).  followed  by  sev- 
eral smaller  works,  all  by  A.  J.  Davis.  These  works  have 
had  a  wide  circulation,  and  some  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  About  the  same  time  were 
published  the  Shekiuah,  by  S.  B.  Brittan,  and  Spirit  Mnn- 
f/e«<atiow,  by  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou;  while  in  England 
appeared  facts  and  Fantasies  (London,  1853),  by  Henry 
Spicer ;  and  in  France,  Arcane*  de  la  rie  future  dtooiUi 
(Paris,  1848),  and  />'*  F.*]n->tx  ft  d<-  It-urn  Manif<Httit/nitn 
fluidigtut,  by  the  Baron  de  Mirville  (Paris,  1854);  also, 
Den  Tables  toitrnaittes,  dit  Snrnnttircl  en  fjfnf.ral,  et  dr.n  Kt- 
prits,  by  Count  de  (iasparin  (Paris,  1855).  De  Mirville's 
work  regards  spiritual  phenomena,  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
standpoint,  as  chiefly  demoniacal ;  and  a  Protestant  divine, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher.  in  his  Jiecicw  of  Spiritual  Manifes- 
tations, though  from  a  different  point,  takes  a  similar  view. 
Later  works  are  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another 
World  (Philadelphia,  1860),  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  for- 
merly member  of  Congress  and  American  minister  to 
Naples.  This  work  treats  of  the  spontaneous  phenomena 
of  Spiritualism,  and  had  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  a  cir- 
culation of  about  20,000  copies.  In  England  were  pub- 
lished History  of  the  Supernatural  (2  vols.,  London,  1863), 
by  William  Howitt,  and  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  by  Mrs.  De 
Morgan.  To  this  last  work  was  prefixed  an  introduction 
by  the  husband  of  the  authoress,  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician, recently  deceased,  Prof.  De  Morgan.  From  time  to 
time  also  appeared  several  additional  volumes  by  A.  J. 
Davis.  In  1870  was  published  a  History  of  Spiritualism, 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge  (now  Mrs.  Brittan),  containing 
many  details  connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
movement.  Finally,  about  Dec.  1,  1872,  there  wag  pub- 
lished, simultaneously  in  New  York  and  London,  the  latest 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  The  Debatable  Land  bchrcrn 
this  World  and  the  Next,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Of  this 
work  there  have  been  disposed  of,  in  the  two  months  since 
it  appeared,  5000  copies.  Its  scope  is  broad.  One-fourth  of 
it  is  occupied  by  an  "  Address  to  the  Protestant  Clergy," 
reviewing  the  present  attitude  of  the  religious  world  in 
connection  with  modern  science  and  with  modern  ideas 
touching  the  reign  of  law,  human  infallibility,  plenary  in- 
spiration, miracles,  spiritual  gifts.  It  discusses  the  effects 
on  morality  and  on  spiritual  manifestations  of  such  doc- 
trines as  vicarious  atonement,  original  depravity,  a  per- 
sonal devil,  an  eternal  hell.  More  than  half  the  volume 
consists  of  narratives,  some  of  them  embodying  the  author's 
own  experience  in  Spiritualism,  others  supplying  examples 
of  spontaneous  spiritual  phenomena — all  such  as  would  be 
usually  deemed  marvellous,  or,  as  a  magazine  article  re- 
viewing the  work  expressed  it,  "A  most  entertaining  sheaf 
of  stories,  such  as  human  nature  has  always  listened  to 
with  terrified  delight  round  the  crackling  logs  of  the  win- 
ter's fire."  It  called  forth  a  ten-page  favorable  review  by 
Alfred  Wallace,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the  (London)  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science. 

There  are  some  eight  or  ten  periodicals  in  the  U.  S.  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Spiritualism,  the  two  having  the 
largest  circulation  being  the  Banner  of  Lit/fit,  issued  in 
Boston,  and  the  Tteliyio-philosophical  Journal,  published 
in  Chicago.  In  London,  ten  years  ago,  there  was  but  a 
single  journal,  Tlie  Spiritual  Magazine;  now  there  are  five, 
three  representing  Christian  Spiritualism,  and  two  advo- 
cating Spiritualism  in  connection  with  opinions  of  a  rad- 
!  ical  tone.  In  the  U.  S.,  it  would  seem,  Spiritualism  has 
i  spread  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  while  in 
England  the  majority  of  its  adherents  are  to  be  found,  it  is 
said,  among  the  nobility  and  gentry.  So  far,  it  appears,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  steadily  on  the  increase,  its  phenomena 
gradually  becoming  more  marked  and  frequent.  Since  the 
above  was  written  there  has  appeared  an  elaborate  work, 
The  Identity  of  Primitive  Christianity  and  Modern  Spirit- 
ualism (2  vols.),  by  Eugene  Crowell,  M.  D. 

ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 
Spiritualists.    See  SPIRITUALISM. 
Spir'ula   [diminutive  of  the  Lat.  spira,  a  "coil"],  a 
genus  of  ten-armed  dibranchiate  cephalopods,  of  which 
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S,,iUberg'en,a  group  of  three  large  and  several  small 
i.b.i.l-.  Ittutad  midway  between  Greenland  and  f. ova 
Zcmhh  in  hit  sn  =  .|S'  N.,  Ion.  20°  29'  E.,  and  the  northern- 
most known  land  on  the  globe.  The  islands  are  mountain- 
001  the  peaks  often  rising  between  4000  and  500»  feet,  and 
mostly  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  Only  along 
the  sliore  between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains  are  m  some 
nbCM  found  patches  of  land,  where  during  the  two  summer 
months,  when  the  thermometer  rises  5°  above  the  freezmg- 
i,..int,  the  snow  melts  and  a  few  herbs  appear.  The  moun- 
tains contain  granite,  marble,  and  coal.  Bears,  reindeer, 
and  foxes  are  found,  and  innumerable  whales,  seals,  and 
Tho  islands  were  discov- 
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Barentz,  endeavoring  to  find  a  north-eastern  passage  to 
Tlu-y  have  since  been  often  visited  by  whalers,  and 
parts  of  the  coast-land  have  been  explored.  The  interior 
highland  is  entirely  unknown,  it  being  impossible  to  travel 
over  its  glaciers. 

Spitz  Dog  [Ger.  Spitz,  "pointed  "],  a  small  variety  of 
the  Pomeranian  dog,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween some  of  the  Arctic  wolf-dogs  and  the  Arctic  fox,  like 
the  Esquimaux,  Siberian,  Lapland,  and  Iceland  dogs,  to 
which,  though  much  smaller,  it  has  a  marked  resemblance. 
It  is  characterized  by  short  and  erect  ears,  a  pointed  muz- 
tie,  a  curved  bushy  tail,  and  long  hair,  usually  pure  white, 
but  sometimes  cream-color  or  even  deep  black.  It  is  brisk 
in  its  movements,  useful  as  a  watch-dog,  somewhat  snap- 
pish, handsome,  quick  of  apprehension,  and  has  recently 
become  a  favorite  lapdog  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 

Spleen  [Or.  cir>>iv],the  largest  of  the  ductless  or  blood- 
glands  of  the  body.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  its  outer  convex  surface  corresponding  with  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  descending  muscular  attachments  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
its  inner  concave  surface  adjoins  the  great  pouch  of  the 
stomach.  It  also  comes  near  to  the  pancreas,  left  kidney, 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  arch  of  the  colon.  It  is  held  in 
position  by  a  peritoneal  reflection  from  the  diaphragm, 
called  the  suspensory  ligament.  It  is  even  more  directly 
related  to  these  adjacent  viscera  by  its  blood-supply,  the 
splenic  artery  being  the  largest  branch  of  the  coaliao  axis, 
the  trunk  which  gives  off  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  stom- 
ach, liver,  and  small  intestine — the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
gastro-duodenal  arteries.  The  variable  size  and  gross  and 
minute  structure  of  the  spleen  indicate  that  it  is  a  great 
vascular  reservoir.  In  health,  it  is  five  inches  long,  three 
to  four  thick,  and  one  to  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and 
weighs  seven  ounces  ;  it  is  larger  immediately  after  eating, 
and  in  malarial  and  other  congestive  attacks  may  weigh 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  and  occupy  the  abdomen  "down  to 
the  pelvic  bones.  The  fibrous  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  very 
elastic ;  it  is  reflected  inward  on  the  vessels  as  they  subdi- 
vide, thus  forming  a  system  of  ramifying  partitions,  the 
Borons  framework  of  the  spleen.  The  interspaces  of  this 
structure  are  occupied  by  the  substance  of  the  spleen  a 
soft,  pulpy  mass  of  dark,  reddish-brown  color,  consisting 
of  granular  matter,  red  and  white  blood 


unijr  rum*,     j       relation  ol  the  spleen 

)lood,  which  it  so  freely  stores  up,  is  unsettled  •  by 

is  regarded  as  the  origin  of  white  blood-corpuscle* 

T«  as  the  destroyer  of  red  corpuscles,  by  others  the 

>orator  of  pigment  and  albuminoid  matter.     The  spleen 

is  been  removed  in  animals  and  men  with  no  serious  or 

marked  result      The  function  of  the  spleen  is  as  vet  un- 

nown  ;  the  object  of  the  other  ductless  glands— the  thymus 


tartiorT  and"  hypertrophy  of  its  "tissues.  There  may  be 
supernumerary  spleens.  The  spleen  is  liable  to  rupture 
and  fissure  from  external  violence.  In  typhus  fever  and 
many  other  disorganizing  blood-states  the  spleen  is  softened 
and  bronzed. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Splint  [Ger.],  a  bony  growth,  generally  upon  the  inside 
of  the  fore  leg  of  the  horse,  below  the  knee.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  overworking  a  young  horse.  Rest,  poulticing, 
and  packing  with  cold  wet  compresses  are  recommended  for 
the  early  stages.  At  a  later  stage,  iodine,  mercurial  .oint- 
ment, blisters,  and  the  actual  cautery  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, but  not  till  the  inflammation  is  gone.  If  the  ten- 
dons are  interfered  with,  veterinary  surgeons  sometimes  re- 
move the  splint. 

Splint,  in  surgery,  a  piece  of  wood,  leather,  pasteboard, 
gutta-percha,  metal,  or  other  material  employed  to  prevent 
displacement  of  the  fractured  ends  of  bones  or  for  other 
analogous  purposes.  In  many  cases  surgeons  employ 
bandages  stiffened  with  gypsum,  starch,  dextrine,  or  gum- 
arabic  in  the  place,  and  a  very  great  number  of  splints  has 
been  devised  for  special  purposes  in  surgery. 

SpHi'gen?  a  mountain-pass  of  the  Alps  leading  from 
the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Urisons  into  Italy  over  an  eleva- 
tion of  6939  feet,  is  on  the  Italian  side  covered  at  many 
places  with  galleries  of  solid  masonry  to  protect  travellers 
from  avalanches.  These  galleries  were  built  by  the  Aus- 
trian government,  and  finished  in  1834. 

SpoPford  (AINSWORTH  R.),  b.  at  Gilmanton,  N.  II., 
Sept.  12,  1825;  received  a  classical  education  by  private 
tuition;  became  principal  librarian  of  Congress  1865,  after 
having  been  previously  employed  as  assistant;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  historical  and  philosophical  societies;  has 
written  much  for  the  press  on  historical  topics,  and  enjoys 
a  wide  fame  for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  which 
he  renders  very  serviceable  to  members  of  Congress  and  to 
students  generally.  He  has  published  an  Alphabetical 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (1864),  several  sup- 
plementary catalogues,  and  has  prepared  a  vast  analytical 
catalogue,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  printed  (J876). 
During  his  tenure  of  the  responsible  office  of  librarian  the 
national  collection  has  grown  from  90,000  to  more  than 
300,000  volumes,  and  the  change  in  the  law  of  copyright 
has  been  effected,  by  which  all  copyrights  are  entered  and 
all  facts  regarding  literary  property  verified  at  one  central 
office  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in- 
stead of  being  scattered,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  1S70,  in 
tho  offices  of  the  district  clerks  throughout  the  countrv. 
The  advantage  to  the  American  public  in  thus  having 
secured  the  complete  body  of  American  literature  in  a  na- 
tional fireproof  repository,  open  to  the  use  and  reference 
of  all,  is  obviously  very  great ;  and  the  chief  credit  for 
this  benefit  is  attributable  to  Mr.  Spofford. 

Spoflbrd  (HARRIET  ELIZABETH  Prescott),  b.  at  Ca- 
ais,  Me.,  Apr.  3,  1835 ;  married  in  1865,  Richard  S.  Spof- 
'ord,  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  is  authoress  of  Sir  Jlo- 
kan's  Ghost  (1859),  The  Amber  Gods,  and  other  Stories 
1863),  Axarinn  (1864),  New  England  Legends,  A  Thief  iu 
'he  Night,  and  other  works  of  fiction,  anil  has  contributed 
to  many  literary  periodicals. 

Spohr  (LUDWIG),  b.  at  Brunswick  Apr.  5,  1784.  His 
ather  was  a  physician.  He  was  early  noticed  by  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  placed  on  the  civil  list,  and  furnished  with 
for  study  and  travel.  His  masters  on  the  violin 
were  Maurer  and  Eck;  visited  Russia;  in  1804  began  his 
irofessional  career  in  Germany ;  was  concert  conductor 
mder  the  duke  of  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha;  in  1813  was  in 
Vienna,  in  1816  in  Italy,  in  1817  in  Frankfort  and  London. 
A  residence  of  some  years  in  Dresden  followed,  and  con- 
:inued  till  he  was  called  to  the  office  of  chapel-master  at 
Cassel.  D.  Oct.  22,  1859.  Spohr  was  possessed  of  fine 
sensibility  and  immense  activity.  Skilful  in  construction, 
ilaborate  in  finish,  a  master  of  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
•ion,  poetic  in  sentiment,  imaginative,  sympathetic,  he 
ranks  with  the  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  composers.  As  a 
riolinist  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled.  His  book  of  in- 
truction  for  the  violin  is  a  standard  work.  He  composed 


iiments.  His  most  famous  pieces  are  the  symphony  The 
Consecration  of  Tones  and  the  oratorio  The  Lnst  Judgment, 
which  is  rather  a  collection  of  musical  gems  than  an  evenly- 
developed  structure.  A  vein  of  mournful  tenderness  pe'r- 
•ades  his  compositions,  which  suggests  monotony  and  man- 
nerism, but  is  interesting  and  effective.  A  critic  has  said 


BPOLETO— SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  THE  HUMAN   BODY. 


that  "if  all  the  works  of  Spohr  could  bo  destroyed  except 
one  specimen  in  each  class  of  composition,  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  hia  reputation." — His  wife,  DOROTHEA 
(Si-iiiNDi.Kii),  was  an  accomplished  performer  on  the  harp, 
;iii'l  >.;ayc  concerts  with  her  husband  in  the  principal  eities 
of  Europe.  0.  B.  FKOTHIXGHAM. 

Spolc'to  [flpnletinm],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Peru- 
gia, about  60  miles  N.  N".  E.  of  Koine,  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  was  the  foremost 
of  the  Umbrian  cities,  was  reduced  to  a  Koman  colony  in 
211'  ]>.  c.,  suffered  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius, 
wa<  sacked  by  Totila,  rebuilt  by  Nurses;  under  the  Lom- 
bards it  became  a  dukedom  that  increased  rapidly  in  power, 
but  it  was  plundered  by  Luitprand.  After  Charlemagne  it 
was  gcncrned  by  a  Prankish  family,  and  Lambert,  the 
second  duke  of  tins,  line,  openly  resisted  the  pope,  marched 
to  Rome  (878),  and  held  the  Holy  Father  prisoner  for  some 
time.  In  the  time  of  Oregory  VII.  the  celebrated  countess 
Matilda  took  up  her  residence  here.  In  the  twelfth  century 
Spoleto  offered  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  liarbarossa. 
After  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Papal  States.  The  old  castle,  whose  foundations  date 
from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  stands  on  a  height  above  the 
town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  chasm-like  valley 
spanned  by  a  bridge  C70  feet  long  and  280  feet  high,  orig- 
inally Koman,  but  rebuilt,  probably  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  now  serving  as  an  aqueduct  as  well  as  bridge.  This 
is  the  most  striking  object  to  be  seen  in  Spoleto.  The  old 
Koman  arched  gateway,  known  as  the  Porta  della  Fuga,  is 
according  to  Livy,  a  monument  of  Hannibal's  time.  The 
grand  Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  tower  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  number  of  less  important  remains  of  Koman 
and  mediieval  architecture  is  very  large.  The  churches 
contain  many  curious  old  monuments  and  some  interesting 
pictures.  The  inhabitants  of  Spoleto  are  mostly  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  P.  20,748. 
Spondias.  See  HOG  PLUU. 
Sponge.  See  APPENDIX. 

Spon'sor  [Lat.  from  spondere,  to  "  bind  one's  self  by 
solemn  promise "],  in  general,  one  who  in  any  way  be- 
comes surety  for  another;  specifically,  one  who  at  the  bap- 
tism of  an  infant  promises  in  its  name  that  it  shall  lead  a 
Christian  life:  a  godfather  or  godmother.  The  sponsors 
also  bind  themselves  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  shall  receive 
Christian  training.  Usually,  in  the  churches  of  England 
and  Rome,  there  are  two  sponsors,  a  male  and  a  female. 
In  the  Church  of  Rome  the  relation  of  godfather  or  god- 
mother and  godchild  is  held  to  be  a  real  one,  precisely  as 
though  it  were  one  of  consanguinity. 

Spontaneity  [N.  Lat.  tpontnueitai'],  a  term  used  in 
philosophy  to  express  self-origination.  It  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  freedom.  Freedom  involves  not  only 
spontaneity,  but  also  conformity  to  law  or  consistency. 
Mere  spontaneity  may  contradict  each  act  by  its  successor, 
and  thus  its  entire  series  may  reduce  to  zero,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  realization  by  external  acts.  The  existence  of 
spontaneity  is  denied  by  strict  necessitarians,  who  think 
all  events  under  the  form  of  causality,  making  each  effect 
to  flow  from  an  external  cause.  But  an  examination  of  the 
presuppositions  of  necessity  discovers  that  the  ultimate 
cause — the  "totality  of  conditions" — must  be  self-deter- 
mining or  spontaneous.  Everything  that  happens  must 
ultimately  flow  from  a  spontaneous  activity.  This  spon- 
taneity— all  spontaneity— likewise  can  be  shown  to  be  per- 
sonal will  or  else  dependent  on  it.  Cousin  laid  much  stress 
in  bis  philosophy  upon  the  spontaneity  of  reason  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  its  reflective  activity.  While  reflec- 
tion depends  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  individual,  and  is 
subject  to  error,  the  spontaneous  original  activity  of  reason 
is  above  reflection  and  arbitrariness,  and  not  liable  to  error. 
Such  a  theory  of  reason  was  applied  to  the  support  of  o 
priori  ideas  upon  which  the  eclectic  system  was  built. 
Schelling's  "intellectual  intuition "  and  Reid's  "common 
sense"  were  used  much  in  the  same  way;  also,  "intuition 
of  the  reason,"  which  cognizes  a  priori  ideas,  according  to 
many  contemporary  philosophers,  corresponds  to  Cousin's 
"  spontaneity."  It  is  noteworthy  that  Fichte  regarded  the 
philosophic  perception  of  the  principles  of  the  true  science 
of  knowledge  to  be  a  higher  order  of  reflection — as  it  were,  a 
third  intuition  of  the  mind  (see  PHILOSOPHY),  whereas  Cousin 
would  make  it  a  first  "  intention."  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Spontaneous  Combus'tion.  Before  an  ordinary 
body  will  unite  with  oxygen  in  the  energetic  manner,  attend- 
ed usually  with  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  combustion,  it  must  be  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Frequently,  however,  this  union  begins  without 
any  external  influence,  and  it  is  then  called  spontaneinti 
eomtmtisn.  Phosphorus  will  often  take  fire  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hand  on  account  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  and 
it  is  this  same  readiness  to  combine  with  oxygen  which 


causes  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  case  of  other  bodies, 
so  that  anything  which  will  increase  it  will  increase  the 
tendency  to  such  combustion.  Mechanical  division  in- 
<-i  i a>cs  it  greatly,  by  affording  a  larger  surface  to  the  action 
of  oxygen,  and  by  lessening  the  conducting  powers  of  the 
bodies  acted  on.  If  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  or  iron 
are  reduced  by  hydrogen  below  a  red  heat,  the  resulting 
finely-divided  metals  take  tire  when  poured  into  the  air; 
but  if  heated  too  highly,  they  bceome  agglomerated  and 
lose  the  property,  unless  some  fincly-di\  ided  powler  is 
present  to  keep  them  porous,  such  as  alumina  precipitated 
with  the  metallic  oxides.  Freshly-burned  charcoal  is  liable 
to  take  fire,  owing  probably  to  condensation  of  oxygen  in 
its  pores:  on  this  account  it  is  not  ground  for  making  gun- 
powder until  it  has  been  kept  for  a  time.  Recently-ex- 
pressed fixed  oils  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  the  temperature  of  heaps  of  rags,  tow,  sawdust, 
and  similar  bodies  soaked  with  oil,  grease,  turpentine, 
varnishes,  etc.,  will  rise  on  this  account,  and  the  low  con- 
ducting power  of  such  materials  helps  the  process,  until 
very  often  the  mass  takes  fire.  Soriou  <  conflagrations  have 
resulted  from  this  cause.  So  frequent  were  the  accidents 
arising  in  the  transportation  of  silks  treated  with  oil  to 
increase  their  weight  that  some  European  railroad  com- 
panies refused  to  receive  them.  Bituminous  coal,  especially 
when  containing  much  pyrites,  is  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion,  and  it  is  said  that  4  per  cent,  of  all  English 
vessels  sailing  with  as  much  as  500  tons  of  coal  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1874  met  with  casualties  from  this 
cause,  perhaps  through  the  shipment  of  coal  containing 
more  pyrites  than  usual,  owing  to  the  increased  demand 
and  the  high  price  of  labor.  There  are  on  record  one  or 
two  cases,  apparently  well  authenticated,  of  heaps  of  wood- 
ashes  taking  fire  long  after  the  addition  of  any  fresh  ashes, 
so  that  care  in  this  respect  is  advisable,  although  the  cause 
seems  obscure,  as  a  heap  of  ashes  would  scarcely  be  porous 
enough  to  admit  the  air  necessary  to  support  internal  com- 
bustion, although  it  might,  doubtless,  take  fire  on  the  sur- 
face from  finely-divided  carbon.  Moisture  sometimes  aids 
spontaneous  combustion,  as  in  the  cases  where  piles  of 
damp  hay  or  freshly-mown  grass  have  taken  fire.  Barns 
have  probably  been  burned  in  this  way.  It  is  also  well  to 
remember  that  strong  nitric  acid  will  act  on  straw,  hay, 
and  such  bodies  so  as  to  render  them  spontaneously  com- 
bustible. Twice  within  a  year,  at  one  of  our  scientific 
schools,  concentrated  nitric  acid  leaked  from  bottles  into 
the  straw  in  which  it  was  packed,  and  the  straw  in  one  case 
took  fire  before  the  box  was  opened — in  the  other  immedi- 
ately afterward.  Some  gases  ignite  spontaneously,  as 
phosphoretted  hydrogen.  The  illuminating  oil  distilled 
from  petroleum  sometimes  gives  off  gases  that  inflame  spon- 
taneously before  it  is  refined  in  the  "  agitator."  There  are 
also  spontaneously  combustible  liquids,  of  which  cacodyl 
is  an  example.  Spontaneously-combustible  powders,  or  py- 
rophori,  are  made  by  heating  tartrate  of  lead  in  a  closed 
glass  tube  until  the  lead  is  reduced  to  metal,  or  by  heating 
finely-divided  sulphate  of  potash  with  half  its  weight  of 
lampblack  in  a  covered  crucible,  probably  forming  a  very 
inflammable  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  pyrophorus  of 
Homberg  is  a  mixture  of  dried  alum  and  sugar,  carbonized 
in  an  open  pan,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  flask 
away  from  the  air.  There  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of 
reputed  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  human  body  which 
admits  of  no  other  explanation.  H.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  of  the  Human  Body. 
There  are  very  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  best  scien- 
tific authorities  whether  the  human  body  is,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  liable  to  inflame  spontaneously  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
medical  jurisprudence  declines  to  discuss  the  question  under 
this  heading,  and  substitutes  the  term  "preternatural  com- 
bustibility of  the  human  body,"  presupposing  that  the 
combustion  has  in  every  case  been  excited  by  an  external 
source  of  beat.  The  analogy  between  cases  of  spontaneous 
combustion  in  vegetable  or  mineral  materials — which  are 
unquestionable,  and  explicable  in  most  cases  by  reference 
to  rapid  chemical  action  in  conjunction  with  highly  com- 
bustible materials — and  cases  of  so-called  spontaneous 
combustion  of  the  human  body  fails  in  several  important 
particulars.  Those  who  believe  in  its  possibility  urge  that 
the  human  body  is  largely  made  up  of  hydrocarbonaceous 
materials — oils  and  fats — which  are  highly  inflammable; 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  and  as  the  result  of  long- 
continued  habits,  another  highly  combustible  substance, 
alcohol,  may  be  largely  distributed  throughout  the  tissues, 
not  only  increasing  the  natural  combustibility,  but  forming 
an  inflammable  atmosphere  around  the  body  by  its  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface ;  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  varied 
and  rapid  chemical  processes  of  life  it  is  quite  possible  that 
heat  enough  may  be  engendered  to  inflame  the  tissues,  or 
that,  as  the  result  of  these  chemical  changes,  gases  may  be 
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Sponti'ni  (Li'tni  GASPARO  PACIFICO),  b.  at  Majolati,  a 
village  in  the  Papal  States,  Nov.  14,  1774;  entered  in  1791 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Naples,  and  composed  in 
17%  his  first  opera,  /  I'nntiijli  (Idle  Jianne.,  which  suc- 
ceeded. His  next  thirteen  operas  were  also  well  received 
in  various  Italian  cities,  and  he  had  a  name  in  his  native 
country  when  in  1803  he  went  to  Paris.  Here  his  first 
compositions  made  no  impression,  but  in  1807  his  great 
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ha*  ever  seen  a  case  of  .-p..ntanc..us  combustion  of  the  body 
orreror.l.-.l  ilie  detail-  from  actual  observation."  (Taylor 
.M..I.  Jn,-i*/:.\  The  destruction  has  been  in  many  cases 
iurpri.-in_'h  complete,  mere  fragments  being  left  uneharrcd 
and  in  many  .-a-es  the  bones  being  calcined.  In  all  well- 
authenticated  caws  a  candle,  lamp,  lire,  or  matches  hav( 

I n  in  close  proximity  to  the  remains.     Great  stress  has 

been  laid  by  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  combustion  upon 
a  jrrimv.  greasv  soot  and  an  einpyreumatic  odor  which  per- 
vade the  room,  but  these  are  equally  the  results  of  the  or- 
dinary combustion  of  human  flesh  in  a  confined  apartment. 
The  complete  destruction  of  the  body  in  comparison  with  the 
damage  done  to  its  surroundings,  which  has  been  more 
marked  in  females,  has  always  been  considered  as  the  chief 
argument  in  favi.r  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
As  Taylor  pertinently  remarks,  we  must  remember  that  the 
fuel  whose  combustion  destroys  the  body  is  itself  consumed, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  its  quantity  or  quality. 
In  ca-es  where  bodies  have  been  set  on  fire  to  conceal  mur- 
der, the  clothing  of  the  victims  has  often  been  intentionally 
soaked  with  some  highly  inflammable  substance,  or  com- 
bustibles, such  as  pillows,  etc.,  have  been  piled  around  the 
body  before  applying  the  light.  The  latter  was  the  case  in 
an  instance  which  was  regarded  for  some  years  as  an  ex- 
ample of  spontaneous  combustion,  but  which  subsequent 
developments  and  the  confession  of  the  murderer  showed 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  conceal  crime.  The  loose  dress 
of  females,  highly  combustible  in  itself,  and  containing  a 
large  amount  of  air  in  its  folds,  may  perhaps  partly  ac- 
count for  their  more  complete  destruction.  It  is  also  mani- 


ura- 
beon 


festly  impossible  in  any  case  to  estimate  exactly  the  d 
tion  and  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  the  body  has    ___ 
subjected  from  the  combustion  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
particularly  when  we  remember  that  the  combustible  parts 
r  the  body,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  will  saturate  the  mate- 
rials beneath,  rendering  their  combustion  more  intense  and 
prolonged  than  is  natural ;  as  in  one  case  on  record,  where 
the  investigator  reported  that  unburned  pieces  of  a  thick 
mat  which  lay  nnder  the  body  were  so  saturated  with  fat 
that  they  burned  "  like  a  link  "  upon  applying  a  flame. 
While,  therefore,  some  of  the  instances  of  so-called  spon- 
:eous  combustion  of  the  human  body  are  difficult  of 
explanation,   there  are  none    whose   explanation    under 
able  conditions,  acting  according  to  natural  laws 
s  so  much  violence  to  our  reasoning  as  does  the  assump- 
tion of  unprovcn  theories  as  facts.     In  the  words  of  one  of 
st  and  most  recent  authorities  on  this  subject  "The 
hypothesis  of  such  a  mode  of  destruction  of  the  human 
it  not  only  unsupported  by  any  credible  facts,  but  is 
lly  inconsistent  with  all  that  science  has  revealed  as 
aft  itself."    Subjoined  will  be  found  a  few  reference 


as  wholly  in 
witchcrai 

to  the  principal  articles  upon  the  sub'ject  in  which  mav  be 
found  in  detail  the  cases  upon  which  the  theory  rests 
Cyc.  Pnct    M,,l.,  art.  "Spont.  Combustion,"  four  cases- 
>*V<«mu  J»nrn.  (vol.  iii.  p.  143;   vol.  vii.  p    1281- 

x,w,,,,,  ,„•„,,„,„  <,,„,  ,82$,.  MMlmih  J?j1!^j 

xxvi.  p   21a;  vol.  xix.  p.  653;  vol.  xxii. 
******   vol.  v,  p.  764)  -Lond.  Jfcrf. 


city  Jan.  24,  1851. 

Spoon'bill  [the  bill  of  the  European  kind  is  sometimes 
made  into  a  spoon],  a  name  applied  to  several  birds  of  the 
heron  family  and  of  the  genus  i'latalea,  remarkable  for  the 
curious  shape  of  the  large  bill.  The  windpipe  has  a  sin- 
gular and  unexplained  convolution.  The  roseate  spoonbill 
(  /'.  njiijn)  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  and  tropical  America  is  a 
beautiful  rose-colored  bird  some  thirty  inches  long.  It 
lives  in  communities,  and  is  considered  a  good  bird  for  the 
table.  The  white  spoonbill  (/'.  leucorodia)  is  common  in 
marshy  regions  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  A 
few  other  species  arc  known. 

Spoon'er  (AI.DEX  JEREMIAH),  b.  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I., 
Feb.  2,  1810;  became  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  where  he 
edited  the  Evening  Star  and  the  L<m<j  hlmid  ,S'MI-  ,•  con- 
tributed for  many  years  to  the  Knirl-e.rlorker  and  to  Col- 
man'n  Magazine,&nd  was  editor  of  Gabriel  Furman's  Note*, 
Oeof/rapliical  and  Historical,  relating  to  the  Tnirn  of  ftrook- 
lyn  (1865),  and  Silas  Wood's  Ski-tch  nf  the  Firtt  Settlement 
of  the  Several  TOH-IIK  on  Lotifj  Inland  (1865),  contributing 
to  both  books  memoirs  of  their  authors. 

Spooner  (LI-SANDER),  b.  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1808; 
author  of  The  Veiit'tt  Iteply  to  the  AUeijed  Supernatural 
Evidence*  of  Chrintianity  (Boston,  1836;,  The  Unntntititti- 
tionality  of  Slavery  (Boston,  1845;  part  ii.  1847),  and  of 
several  legal  arguments  on  trial  by  jury,  credit,  currency, 
banking,  and  the  right  of  maintaining  private  mails. 

Spooner  (SHEARJASHIIH),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Brandon,  Vt., 
n  1809;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1830,  and  at 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1835 ;  was 
i  distinguished  dentist  in  New  York  City  until  1858,  when 


and  Phyt.  Jnurn.  (vol.  xlv 
(vol.  iii.  p.  2.VJ);  Nea  Y. 


'ahiters.  Engravers,  Sculptors,  and  Arcliitei-t*  (1853;  new 
id.,  2  vols.,  1865),  containing  notices  of  12,000  artists.  Dr. 
Spooner  purchased  and  reissued  the  plates  of  BoydcIPs 
flmlupeare  Gallery,  and  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ssue  the  plates  of  the  Mimee  frnnealie,  but  the  govern- 
ment refusing  to  remit  the  heavy  import  duty,  the  plates 
verc  returned  to  France.  D.  at  Plainfield,  N.'j.,  in  Mar., 
859. 

Spor'ades  [Gr.  SFOP«J«.  "scattered"],  the  common 
lame  of  those  smaller  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
rhich  lie  scattered  around  the  group  of  the  Cyclades. 
'hey  belong  partly  to  Turkey  and  partly  to  Greece.  The 
'urkish  Sporades  are  Crete,  Scarpanto/Rhodes,  Cos,  Ka- 
rano,  Patmos,  Nicaria,  Samos,  Scio,  Mytilene,  Lemnos, 
mbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos.  The  Greek  Sporades 
re  Skiatho,  Skopelo,  Kilidromi,  Skyro,  ^Egina,  Salamis, 
lydra,  and  Spezzia. 

Spore  [Gr.  <r*{fm,  "seed  "],  a  small  embryo-cell  or  cell- 
mass  produced  by  cryptogamous  plants,  and  funetionnll* 
eprescnting  the  seeds  of  the  higher  plants,  while  *tr,,rtu- 
•allt/it  more  nearly  corresponds  with  the  pollen-cell  of  the 
ngher  vegetation.     Spores  are  often  so  fine  as  to  be  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.     The  manner  of  the  origin  of 
tie  young  plant  from  a  spore  is  totally  different  from  the 
ermination  of  seed.     There  -is  indeed  considerable  differ- 
'e  in  the  nature  of  what  are  called  spores.     Some  plants 
produce  at  least  two  apparently  distinct  kinds  of  spores— 


v.  p.  347) ;  Land.  Med.  fepaoton 
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e  large  and  another  small 
ha 


p 
while  the  ferns  and  others 


ave  not  a  true  spore,  but  a  prothnllium  produced  by  erm- 
lation   the  prothallium  being  in  fact  an  alternate  genera- 


ion o  te  fern,  which,  when  further  developed,  per- 
orms  a  true  act  of  generation  from  which  originates  the 
,oung  fern.  Strictly  speaking,  then,  the  spore  of  the  fern 

>t  be  the  product  of  the  action  of  the  'perm-cell  upon 
the  germ-cell  of  the  little  prothallium,  and  not  the  cell- 

*  from  which  the  prothallium  springs;  although  the 
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latter  functionally  represents  the  spore,  and  is  always 
called  by  that  name.  Knmiliar  examples  of  spores  are  the 
"  spawn  "  of  mushrooms,  the  inflammable  dust  of  Lycopo- 
diii/H,  and  the  "smoke"  of  the  common  puff-ball. 

Sport.     See    DANCING,    GAMBLING- HOUSES,    GRECIAN 
GAMES,  and  HIIIISI-:- RACING. 

Sporting  Arms.  All  small-arms  not  intended  for  mil- 
itary service  are  thus  classified,  including  "double-"  and 
"  single-"  barrel  fowling-pieces  and  "arms  of  luxury"  for 
target-firing,  and  smaller  weapons  for  personal  defence.  The 
breach-loading  principle  has  been  introduced  in  sporting  : 
arms  in  ^rcat  variety,  but  many  experienced  sportsmen 
pn-ier  the  mu/./.le- loader,  especially  for  exact  rifle-shoot  in  LT. 

The  manufacture  of  "arms  of  luxury  "  is  considered  one 
of  the  highest  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and,  from  the  i 


number  of  the  richer  classes  who  use  sporting  arms,  and  tho 
enthusiasm  of  those  devoted  to  sporting,  the  sales  of  t'uvor- 
ite  patterns  are  always  extensive,  and  large  prices  readilv 
given  for  the  most  popular.  The  fowling-piecM  made  by 
Joseph  Manton  of  London  were  in  universal  demand  for 
itiiiny  years  about  forty  years  since;  now  (ireener,  Weslcv 
Kiehards.  and  Williams  <t  1'owell  are  of  high  repute  with 
the  English,  while  Belgium,  France,  anil  the  U.  S.  have 
also  celebrated  manufactories.  Double-barrel  guns  are 
made  at  these  factories  at  prices  from  S.r>  to  .^L'.')0  ein-h — all 
ili'rnicil  strong  and  serviceable.  Greener  states  in  (itnt«'  t" 
in  1858  that  a  first-class  double-barrel  gun  need  not  co-t 
more,  and  could  not  be  sold  for  less,  than  JL3:">.  The  U.  S. 
"  officer's  model  rifle"  is  now  made  at  Springfield  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship  for  service,  but  plain  in 
finish,  for  $36,  while  the  army  model  made  there  costs  $18. 


Springfield  Rifle,  officer's  model,  1875. 


Some  parts  of  the  arm,  not  affecting  the  accuracy  of  aim 
or  delicacy  of  the  trigger,  are  common  to  both  models. 
(See  figure.)  P.  V.  HAGNEK. 

Sports,  Book  of,  a  proclamation  by  James  I.  of 
Great  Britain,  issued  in  1618,  setting  forth  certain  games 
which  might  lawfully  be  indulged  in  on  Sundays  after 
church-service.  Among  the  sports  allowed  were  "dancing, 
archery,  leaping,  vaulting.  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  mor- 
ris-dances, and  the  setting  up  of  May-poles."  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  unlawful  interference  by  Puritanical 
magistrates  with  popular  recreations.  Bear-  and  bull-bait- 
ing, bowling,  and  "  interludes  "  were  forbidden  on  Sundays. 
Charles  I.  reissued  the  proclamation  in  1633.  In  164-1  the 
Long  Parliament  directed  that  all  copies  of  the  Book  of  Sports 
be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  In  both  instances  the 
publication  of  the  /look  of  Sporty  gave  rise  to  intense  excite- 
ment, and  aroused  the  strongest  opposition  among  the  Puri- 
tans. A  fac-simile  edition  was  recently  issued  in  London. 

Sportsman.     See  GAME  LAWS. 

Spots,  Solar.     See  SUN,  by  PROP.  C.  A.  YOCNG,  LL.D. 

Spots'wood,  p.-v.,  East  Brunswick  tp.,  Middlesex  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Camdcn  and  Amboy  R.  R. 

Spotswood  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Tangier,  Africa,  1676; 
was  governor  of  Virginia  1710-23;  was  deputy  quarter- 
master-general under  Marlborough ;  postmaster  in  1730; 
lender  of  the  expedition  intended  to  operate  against  Flor- 
ida 1739;  was  the  pioneec  of  iron  manufacturing  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  was  originator  of  an  act  improving  the  staple  of 
tobacco,  and  making  tobacco-notes  a  medium  of  common 
exchange,  and  lent  great  aid  to  William  and  Mary  College. 
D.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  7,  1740. 

Spotswood,  or  Spotiswood  (JOHN),  b.  in  Scotland 
in  1565;  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  in  1601  went  to 
France  as  chaplain  to  the  Scottish  ambassador.  James 
VI.  having  in  1603  acceded  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Spotswood  accompanied  him  to  London,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  for  Scotland;  in  1615  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's  and  primate  of  Scotland.  In  1633 
he  crowned  Charles  I.  at  Holyrood,  and  in  1635  became 
chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  drew  great  obloquy  on  himself 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Balmerino, 
who  was  arraigned  for  the  crime  of  "  lease-making  "  (verbal 
sedition).  Balmerino  was  convicted,  sentenced  to  death, 
and  only  pardoned  after  a  long  imprisonment,  Spotswood, 
his  personal  enemy,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. In  1637  he  endeavored  to  introduce  the  new  liturgy 
and  book  of  canons  into  Scotland,  urged  on  by  the  king 
and  Laud,  and,  as  is  said,  contrary  to  his  own  wish.  De- 
posed from  his  bishopric  by  the  assembly  convened  at  Glas- 
gow in  Nov.,  1638,  excommunicated,  and  declared  infa- 
mous, he  fled  to  London,  where  he  d.  Nov.  26,  1639.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (published  in 
1625) ;  it  begins  as  early  as  203  A.  D..  but  the  greater  part 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  his  own  times. 

Spotted  Fever.  See  FEVER,  by  E.KRACKOWIZER.M.D. 

Spot'tiswoode  (WIM.IAM),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England.  Jan.  11, 1825;  educated  under  Dr.  Buckland 
at  Laleham  School,  subsequently  at  Eton  and  at  Harrow; 


graduated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  V1845 ;  gained  univer- 
sity mathematical  scholarships  1846  and  1847 ;  became 
manager  of  the  office  of  the  queen's  printer;  devoted  much 
study  to  Oriental  languages  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  to 
astronomy,  mathematics,  art,  and  the  physical  sciences ;  is 
a  fellow  of  numerous  learned  societies;  a  contributor  to 
their  Transactions  and  to  scientific  periodicals,  English 
and  foreign;  was  public  examiner  in  mathematics  at  Ox- 
ford 1857-58,  afterward  examiner  under  the  civil  service 
commission,  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  for  the  middle- 
class  schools,  and  became  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Society 
1871.  Author  of  Meditationes  Auali/tica;  ;  Elementary  The- 
orems relating  to  Determinants  (1851),  A  Tarantasse  Jour- 
ney throvi/h  Eastern  Kuisia  (1857),  and  The  Polarization 
of  Light  (1874),  a  volume  of  the  "Nature"  series. 

Spottsylva'nia,  county  of  E.  Virginia,  bounded  by 
Rappahannock  and  North  Anna  Rivers,  drained  by  the 
Mattapony,  and  intersected  by  Rappahannock  Canal  and 
Richmond  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  R.  R.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  There  are  nu- 
merous quarries  of  granite  and  freestone.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Spottsylvania 
Court-house.  Area,  about  450  sq.  m.  P.  11,728. 

Spottsylvania  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Spott- 
sylvania co.,  Va.,  on  Po  River. 

Spottsylvania   Court-house,   Battles   at.    See 

WlLltEKNKSS. 

Sprague,  tp.,  New  London  co.,  Conn.     P.  3463. 

Sprague  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  26, 1791 ; 
educated  at  the  Franklin  School,  Boston  :  became  a  mer- 
cantile clerk  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  partner  with  his  former 
employer  1816,  teller  in  the  State  Bank  1820,  and  cashier 
of  the  Globe  Bank  from  1825  to  1865.  He  early  displayed 
a  talent  for  poetry ;  devoted  his  spare  time  for  many  years 
to  the  study  of  old  English  classics ;  obtained  prizes  on 
five  occasions  for  prologues  to  be  recited  at  the  opening  of 
theatres  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Salem,  and  Ports- 
mouth; took  another  prize  for  a  "  Shakspeare  ode"  de- 
livered at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  1823  at  the  exhibition  of 
a  pageant;  delivered  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  Cariosity, 
at  Cambridge  1829,  and  a  centennial  ode  at  Boston  1830, 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  that  city ; 
was  the  civic  orator  at  Boston  July  4,  1825 ;  wrote  various 
other  occasional  compositions  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
were  collected  into  a  single  volume  at  New  York  in  1841, 
republished  at  Boston  1850  and  1855.  D.  at  Boston  Jan. 
14, 1875.  A  new  edition  of  his  complete  writings  was  issued 
in  Boston  in  1876. 

Sprague  (PELEO),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Apr. 
28,  1793;  graduated  at  Harvard  University  1812,  and  at 
once  entered  Litchfield  Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  Ply- 
mouth county  bar  Aug.,  1815;  practised  several  years  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  anil  afterward  settled  in  Hallowell;  was  a 
member  of  the  Maine  legislature  1820-21,  Representative 
in  Congress  1825-29,  U.  S.  Senator  1829-35;  removed  to 
Boston  in  1835;  appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 1841-65.  He  published  Speeches  find  Addresses 
(1858),  Decisions  (1841-61),  edited  by  F.  E.  Parker  (1861) ; 
vol.  ii.  (1854-64)  1868. 


h  <  h"r»c   was  »nm  unucr  mm,  an  •-  -- 

duringthe  Peninsular  campaign;  in  1862  was  chosen 

-.,,,,.,.  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  waS  re-elepted  in  1868    hU    er 


oloiing  in  1875,  and  sened  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  imljlir  l;iniis. 

Sprnsiie   ( WILLIAM  BrF.i.i,),   D.  D..  b.  »t  Andovcr, 
Ifl.  1795,  son  of  Benjamin  Sprague,  a  farmer, 
and  de«.-™.|i-d  fmm  the  Spragues  of  Duxbury :  was  fitted 
for  college  at  Colchester  Academy  under  the  care  of  the 
.,blc  John  Adams,  and  also  enjoyed  in  his  early  edu- 
ction the  assistance  of  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Abbot;  graduated 
at  Vale  1815 ;  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Major  Lawrence 
Lewis  in  Virginia  1815-10:  graduated  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary 1819,  in  which  year  he  was  settled  at  West  Springfield, 
'league  pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  over 
the  1  .-itinniil  church,-  became  pastor  1821,  on 

the  death  of  Dr.  Lathrop :  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1829,  retaining  that 
post  until  ISM:  lisitod  Europe  1828  and  183f>:  made  the 
most  extensive  collection  of  religious  pamphlets  and  of 
autographs  known  in  America,  the  former  of  which  he  pre- 
sented I"  the  Xrw  York  State  library  at  Albany ;  was  widely 
known  as  possessing  a  most  exact  biographical  knowledge 
of  American  celebrities,  especially  clergymen.  In  1869  he 
I  at  Flushing.  L.  I.,  where  he  d.  May  7,  1876.  Au- 
thor of  more  than  100  published  sermons,  addresses,  ora- 
tions, and  essays;  of  Letter*  to  a  Daughter  (1822),  Lecture* 
tn  )V,.iu./  frn/>/e  (1825).  Letter!  fram  Europe  (1828),  Life 
,,f  gdafrd  f)orr  Griffin  (1838),  Life  of  Timothy  Dainht 
(1845),  Lectures  on  Btrimlt  of  Religion  (1832),  Hints  rle- 
siijiieil  to  regulate  the  Intercourse  of  Christian*  (1834),  Lec- 
tnrei  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  True  Chrintiitiiili/  and 
tariow  nther  Systems  (1837),  Aills  to  Early  Religion  (1847), 
Win-ill  in  it  Yiniai/  Man's  Conscience  (1848),  Women  of  the 
HMe  (1850).  Letters  to  Young  Wen  (2d  ed.  1845),  Visit*  to 
Eurnpran  Celebrities  (1855),  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  and  W. 
A.  McDowell,  D.  D.  (1864);  wrote  many  introductions  to 
books  by  other  writers,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  bio- 
graphical department  of  Applctons'  American  Cycloptedin. 
The  great  work  to  which  the  labor  of  a  life  was  given  was 
the  Amuttt  of  Ike  American  Pulpit  (9  vo!s.,  1857-66). 

Sprain  [0.  Fr. eipreindn],  or  Suhlnxation,  a  stretch- 
ing or  wrenching  of  the  non-osseous  parts  of  a  joint,  without 
displacement  of  the  bones,  and  either  with  or  without  lesion 
of  ligaments  or  tendons.  Severe  sprains  are  sometimes 
quite  as  serious  and  lasting  in  their  effects  as  dislocations. 
Perfect  rest,  cold  or  sometimes  hot  lotions  (if  the  latter  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  patient),  accompanied  by  the  use  of 
splints  for  mechanical  support  and  of  opiates  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  are  required  in  the  treatment. 

Sprat,  or  Garvie,  the  Harengudts  sprattus,  a  little  her- 
ring of  the  European  seas.  Sprats  are  spiced,  salted,  dried, 
•nd  potted  in  many  ways,  and  are  very  good  fresh,  but  are 
generally  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  French  preserve 
great  quantities  of  small  sprats  and  sell  them  for  sardines. 
Great  quantities  are  also  used  for  fertilizing  land.  The 
sprat  is  seldom  over  six  inches  long. 

Sprat  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Devonshire  in  1636 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  D.  D. ;  became  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  afterward  to  Charles 
.;  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1868.  dean  in  1683,  and 
ihop  of  Rochester  in  1684.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
esiastical  commission  created  by  James  II.,  and  read 

famous  declaration  of  indulgence  in  Westminster  Abbev 
oon  after  resigned  his  place  on  the  commission  in  an 
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let  er,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  that 

nal.    He  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  William  and  Mary 

id  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  com- 

sion,  but  soon  after  withdrew.     In  1692  he  was  arrested 

kept  in  confinement  ten  days  on  a  false  charge  of  con 

cy  against  the  new  government.     He  was  one  of  the 

nbers  ..f  the  Royal  Society:  wrote  a  Life  of  Coirlea 

tmttoryoftlu  Royal  Sanity,  an  Accountof  the  R,ie-Hotue 

lot,  and  poems.     D.  at  Bromley  May  30/1713 


Spree,  a  river  of  Prussia,  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, passes  through  Berlin,  and  joins  the  Havel  at  Span- 
dau'  after  a  course  of  220  miles.  At  Koteablatt  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  craft,  and  considerable  traffic  is  carried 
on  along  its  whole  course. 

Sprem'berg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  an  island  in  the  Spree,  has  manufactures  of 
ifawklnga,  hosiery,  tobacco,  and  tiles.  It  has  a  royal  pal- 
ace and  some  barracks.  P.  5924. 

Spreng'el  (Ki'ivr),  b.  at  Boldckow,  a  village  near  Ank- 
lain,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomcrania,  Aug.  3,  17fi(i ; 
stmlic'il  medicine  at  Halle;  became  professor  of  medicine 
there  in  1789,  and  in  1797  of  botany.  1).  Mar.  15,  IS:!.'!. 
The  most  noticeable  of  his  numerous  writings  are  \rrr-«n<-h 
n'lii-i-  /,riii/inatiii-li<-n  tlwliirhte  tier  Artmeixunde  (fi  vols., 
1792-1803),  several  times  reprinted,  Qtschicllte  tier  Butanik 
(1817-18),  and  fiijstema  Veyetati/ium  (1825-28). 

Sprengel's  Air-I'ump.     See  PNEUMATICS. 

Sprcng'er  (ALOYS),  b.  at  Nassercut  in  the  Tyrol  Sept. 
3,1813;  studied  medicine,  natural  science,  and  Oriental 
languages  at  Vienna ;  went  in  183C  to  London,  where  ho 
assisted  the  earl  of  Minister  in  his  work  on  the  Military 
Science  of  the  M<t]ntinin<:d<tH  Nations;  entered  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  exercised  during  his  stay 
in  India  (1843-57)  a  great  influence  on  the  introduction 
anil  establishment  of  European  civilization  among  the 
Hindoo  nations  as  president  of  the  college  of  Delhi,  where 
he  lectured  with  great  success  in  Ilindostani  on  logic,  math- 
ematics, political  economy,  etc. ;  by  his  lithographic  press, 
whence  he  issued  a  Ilindostani  weekly,  Kiran  alsadain,  and 
the  liiuliotheca  Iiidica  ;  as  government  interpreter,  secre- 
tary to  the  Asiatic  Society,  assistant  resident  at  Lucknow, 
director  of  the  Mohammedan  college  in  Calcutta,  etc.  IIo 
returned  to  Europe  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt  in 
1857,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Bonn.  He  published  Das  Leben  itnd  die  Lchre  des  Mo- 
hammad (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1861-65),  in  which  he  brings  to 
light  the  Mohammedanism  which  antedates  Mohammed. 

Sprigg,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.     P.  2086. 

Spring,  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  properly 
the  first,  so  called  because  it  is  the  time  when  vegetation 
"springs,"  as  it  were,  to  life.  In  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  it  includes,  in  a  vague  and  in- 
definite way,  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  June, 
July,  and  August  being  the  summer;  September,  October, 
and  November,  the  autumn  ;  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, the  winter.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  the  order  is  reversed,  September,  October, 
and  November  being  the  spring,  and  March,  April,  and 
May  the  autumn.  In  the  tropical  regions  there  is  strictly 
neither  spring  nor  autumn,  but  only  two  seasons,  the  wet 
and  the  dry;  in  the  polar  regions,  only, two  seasons,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Spring  may  be  regarded  as  occupying 
the  same  relative  position  among  the  seasons  of  the  year 
as  morning  does  among  the  periods  of  the  day,  and  youth 
among  the  stages  of  human,  life. 

Spring  [Ang.-Sax.],  a  fountain  or  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  out  of  the  earth,  and  fed  by  rains  on  higher  lands, 
frequently  quite  distant.  As  the  water  of  springs  often 
flows  through  subterranean  channels  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  changes  in  surface  temperature,  it  is  little  af- 
fected by  the  seasons,  and  is  often  maintained  at  about  the 
average  annual  temperature  of  the  locality.  When  it  em- 
anates from  a  deeper  source,  it  is  sometimes  highly  heated, 
producing  THERMAL  SPRINGS  (which  see).  When,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  water  is  impregnated  with  chemical  sub- 
stances, such  springs  are  called  mineral  springs.  (See 
WATER.)  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Spring,  tp.,  Jeflerson  co.,  Ark.     P.  408. 

Spring,  tp.,  Boone  oo.,  111.     P.  1068, 

Spring,  tp.,  Cherokee  eo.,  la.     P.  33. 

Spring,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2253. 

Spring,  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.     P.  1608. 

Spring,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co..  Pa.,  on  Erie  and 
Pittsburg  R.  R.  and  on  Beaver  and  Erie  Canal.  P.  of  v. 
323 ;  of  tp.  1522. 

Spring,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.     P.  1492. 

Spring  (GARDIXER),  D.  D.,  son  of  Samuel,  b.  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1785  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1805 ; 
studied  law  at  Now  Haven;  taught  school  for  nearly  two 
years  in  Bermuda:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1808  ;  com- 
menced practice,  but  abandoned  law  for  theology,  which  he 
studied  at  Andover;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809,  and 
in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the  Brick  church  in 
New  York,  then  located  in  Beekman  street,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  post-office,  .but  which  was  removed  in  IS.V, 
to  Jnfth  avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  street.  Although  invited 
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to  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  and  Dartmouth  colleges,  he 
remained  in  this  pastorate  until  the  close  of  his  life,  but 
seldom  preached  during  the  later  years,  the  pulpit  being 
usually  filled  by  mi  assistant  pastor.  His  published  works 

arc — Entity*  UK  the  J}intilli/iun/tin'J  Trull*  "l'  I'liri'nti'mt  I'hn- 
ntet-r  (1813),  Mrmnir*  ',)'  ll<r.'S..I.  Mill*  (1820),  Frag- 
ments from  the.  Slmlij  nf  ,'t  I'nxtni-  (183S),  Olilii/nH'im  of  the 
World  lu  l/ie  HiUe  (1844),  'I' lie  A  ttmi-linu  ,,f  the  (from  (1845), 

T/if  liible  lint  nf  Man  (IS47),  IHncnumt*  In  Senate  it  (1847), 
The  l-inaei-  ,,/tke  Pulpit  (1848),  The  Mercy-Heat  (1848), 
fir*/  Tltim/x  (ISM),  Contrail  between  Gimil  nml  Ititil  Men 
(18.")i),  Brick  Chunk  Mentiiriat(l86l),  ljii//l!t  Miiiislrnlnnm 
(1864),  I'trmaal  Reminincence>  (1866).  1>.  Aug.  18,  1873. 
Spring  (SAMI-EL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27,  1746;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1771;  became 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  accompanied  Arnold's  expedi- 
tion to  Canada  in  1775;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Newburyport  in  1777,  and  continued 
there  until  his  death.  He  was  prominent  in  his  denomina- 
tion, a  recognized  leader  of  the  Hopkinsian  party;  aided 
in  founding  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and  in 
thr  establishment  of  the  American  Hoard  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Ho  published  several  controversial 
e>-;iys  and  about  25  occasional  sermons.  D.  Mar.  4,  1819. 

Spring  Arbor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Air-line  division  of  Michigan  Central  It.  R.  P.  1117. 

Spring  Balance.  See  BALANCE,  by  PIIES.  F.  A.  P. 
BAKXARD. 

Spring  Bay,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Woodford  co.,  III.  P.  of  v. 
235;  of  tp.  ITo. 

Spring-Boc  [Dutch  for  "spring-buck," so  called  from 
its  habit  of  leaping  when  alarmed],  a  very  beautiful,  active, 
and  graceful  antelope  of  South  Africa,  the  Antidorcaa  eu- 
chnre.  It  goes  in  immense  herds  upon  the  plains.  Its 
flesh  is  in  some  estimation  as  food,  and  the  hides  are  much 
sought  for  by  tanners.  This  timid  creature,  when  taken  in 
hand  young,  becomes  very  tame,  and  is  sportive  and  too 
familiar,  sometimes  butting  at  all  who  come  near  it,  like 
the  goat. 

Springbo'rough,  p.-v.,  Clear  Creek  tp.,  Warren  co., 
0.  P.  477. 

Spring  Brook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.    P.  426. 

Spring  Brook,  tp.,  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     P.  1061. 

Spring  City,  p.-v.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  30  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia,  on  Schuylkill  River,  has  2  churches,  a  fine 
school-house,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  wood-paper  mill, 
stove-foundry,  sash-factory,  planing-mill,  and  a  brick- 
yard. P.  about  2000.  J.  H.  ROYEU,  ED.  "  SU.N." 

Spring  City,  p.-v.,  San  Pete  co.,  Ut. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ala.    P.  1183. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Phillips  co.,  Ark.    P.  1563. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Yell  co.,  Ark.    P.  778. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  111.    P.  1009. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.     P.  TOT. 

Spring  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tama  co.,  la.    P.  573. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  Kan.     P.  726. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Dent  co.,  Mo.    P.  1281. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Mo.    P.  386. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Howell  co.,  Mo.    P.  448. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Maries  co.,  Mo.     P.  244. 

Spring  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Phelps  co.,  Mo.   P.  1119. 

Spring  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Neb.  P.  521. 

Spring  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
944. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0.     P.  1606. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Elk  co.,  Pa.     P.  35T. 

Spring  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  Phila- 
delphia and  Erie  division  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  P.  1116. 

Spring  Creek,  tp.,  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.    P.  490. 

Springdale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar 
River.  P.  1539. 

Spring  Dale,  p.-v.,  Springfield  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0. 
P.  382. 

Spring'dale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  1138. 

Spring'er,  a  name  given  by  sportsmen  to  several  varie- 
ties or  sub-varieties  of  the  hunting  spaniel,  used  for  starting 
birds  from  bushy  coverts.  The  Clumber,  Sussex,  and  Nor- 


tongue  while  at  its  duty. 

Spring'fleld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Green  co.,  Ala.     P.  915. 


Springfield,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bon  Homme  co.,  Dak., 
30  miles  W.  of  Ynnkton,  has  3  churches,  U.  S.  land-office, 
good  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  public  hall,  incorporated  li- 
brary association,  ami  I  hotel.  Principal  business,  stock- 
raising  and  farming.  P.  about  500. 

L.  D.  F.  POORE,  ED.  "TiMKs." 

Springfield,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Eflinglium  co.,  Ga.     P.  32. 

Springfield,  city  and  tp.,  capital  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  also  of  Sangamon  co.,  i«  situated  on  Chicago 
Alton  and  St.  Louis,  Toledo  W  abash  and  Western,  Gilman 
Clinton  and  Springfield,  Springfield  and  Illinois,  South- 
eastern division  of  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  Springfield 
and  North-western  R.  Rs.  P.  (1870)  of  v.  17,364;  of  tp. 
2147.  Its  population,  taken  by  local  authorities  recently, 
is  25,600,  making  it  the  fourth  city  in  size  in  the  State, 
Chicago,  Peoria,  and  Quincy  being  larger.  It  was  se- 
lected as  the  capital  in  1837.  Two  street  horse-railways 
permeate  the  city  N.  and  S.,  E.  and  W. ;  6  coal-shafts 
are  operated  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  where  superior  coal 
in  inexhaustible  quantities  is  mined.  Springfield  has  gas- 
works, a  paid  fire  department,  and  adequate  waterworks. 
The  principal  manufactories  are,  the  Springfield  woollen- 
mills,  paper  and  pulp  manufactory,  corn-planter  and  baby- 
wagon  manufactory,  Springfield  Watch  Co.,  Springfield 
iron,  steel,  and  rolling  mills,  machine-shops,  spice  and 
hominy  mills.  Sixteen  churches  adorn  its  streets,  several 
of  superior  architectural  beauty.  There  are  4  ward  schools, 
and  a  fifth  for  colored  children ;  also  a  tasteful  high-school 
building;  the  Bcttie  Stuart  Institute,  Ursuline  convent,  and 
St.  Joseph's  of  Notre  Dame;  the  home  for  the  friendless 
and  other  charitable  institutions;  a  public  library  and  a 
law  library,  the  latter  belonging  to  the  State.  There  are 
two  daily,  1  tri-weekly,  4  weekly,  and  1  monthly  news- 
paper, and  a  book  and  job  office.  Springfield  was  the 


Lincoln's  Home,  Springfield,  111. 

home  of  the  late  President  Lincoln.     Adjoining  Spring- 
field is  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  remarkable  for  natural  beauty 


National  Lincoln  Monument,  Springfield,  111. 
and  aesthetic  embellishment.   Here  reposethe  remains  of  the 
lamented  Lincoln,  and  here  is  erected  the  Lincoln  national 
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memorial  hall  at  Us  base:  the  former 
pU  side  l.y  side  three  feet  above  the  vestibule, 
each  :i  IVH'- .,„!,!•••  and  7  in  Ici.-th.     These  arc  reached  by 
rotected  1>y  an  inm  balustrade.     The  central 
i.mit  .'ilk  i-  rtolble  ihmugh  a  glass  plate:  in  it  is  the  sar- 
eop&MUJ  containing  all  that  was  mortal  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   From  the  terrace  to  the  apox  of  the  obelisk  is  82  feet 


61  inches-  from  grade-line  to  top  of  the  pedestals  for 
groups,  28  feet  4  inches ;  and  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
occupied  by  the  statue  of  Lincoln  is  35  feet  6  inches.  It  is 
understood  that  several  cities  of  the  Union  intend  to  fur- 
nish the  groups  at  their  individual  expense.  When  these 
are  constructed  and  placed  in  position,  the  monument  will 
be  complete.  Within  Memorial  Hall  are  deposited  articles 
used  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or  associated  with  his  memory.  Here 
is"  a  stone  given  to  him  by  Roman  patriots  during  the  early 
part  of  his  second  term.  It  was  detached  from  the  wall  built 
by  Servius  Tullius.  The  stone  bears  a  Latin  inscription, 
translated  as  follows:  "To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
for  the  second  time  of  the  American  republic,  citizens  of 
Rome  present  this  stone  from  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius, 
bv  which  the  memory  of  each  of  those  brave  assertors  of 
human  liberty  may  be  associated.  Anno  1865."  This 
block  is  27J  inches  long,  19  inches  wide,  and  8|  inches 
thick.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  deposited  in  Memorial 
Hall.  Two  of  the  crypts  contain  the  remains  of  two  of  the 
children  of  Mr.  Lincoln — Eddie  and  Willie. 

The  new  capitol  at  Springfield  was  authorized  by  statute 
in  1867,  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  commissioners. 
Its  cost  is  limited  to  $3,500,000.  The  cornerstone  was  laid 
Oct.  5,  1868,  with  imposing  Masonic  ceremonies.  The 
ground-plan  forms  a  great  cross  ;  the  superstructure  is  of 


the  style  of  architecture  termed  classic.    It  blends  the  an- 
Ment  and  modern  arts  of  building,  so  as  to  secure  the  great- 
strength  and   solidity  and  preserve  an  exterior  !i»ht 
and    airy   appearance.      The    grand    outlines   are- tola! 
length   from   N.  to  S.,  359   feet,  exclusive  of  porticoes 
which  add  20  feet  to  each  front.     From  E.  to  W    it  is 
?  f      '  ln"luding  the  Portico  on  the  eastern  or  princi- 
ont.     The  first  floor  above  the  basement  is  19  feet 
•  supported   by  brick  arches,  double  in  the 
»ll».^leet  below  each  other,  forming  viaducts  for  a  Bmmlv 
:  fresh  air.     A  layer  of  concrete  covers  the  area  of  the 
»!   upon  this,  imbedded   in   cement,  is  laid  marble 
This  first  floor  is  devoted  to  private  rooms  for 
udges  of  the  State  supreme  court,  rooms  for  consul- 
>n,  for  storage  of  stationery,  etc.     Here,  also,  are  eeo 
.1  specimens  in  rooms.     Another  apartment  is  occu- 
r  the  adjutant-general  and  the  museum.     The  story 
.  lighted  by  windows  and  the  glass  ceiling  in  the  centre, 


State-house,  Springfield,  111. 


forming  the  floor  of  the  rotunda.  Next  above  is  the  prin- 
cipal story,  22J  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Here  is  the  main 
corridor,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building  N.  and 
S.,  359  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide;  the  grand  corridor 
crosses  it  at  right  angles  under  the  dome  from  E.  to  W. 
The  main  corridor  is  finished  with  marble  pilasters.  The 
grand  corridor,  extending  from  the  eastern  portico  to  the 
grand  stairway  in  the  western  wing,  is  32  feet  wide,  with 
massive  marble  pillars  very  elaborately  finished.  On  this 
floor  are  the  governor's  reception  and  private  rooms,  offices 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  State  treasurer,  auditor,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  a  law  library,  State  docu- 
ment library,  attorney-general's  office,  supreme  court-room, 
supreme  court  clerk's  office,  four  massive  stone  fireproof 
vaults,  the  treasurer's  burglar-proof  safe,  and  geologists' 
ire-rooms.  Its  steps  are  sixteen  feet  long,  of  Tennessee 
-rble.  The  floors  in  the  halls  and  corridors  are  chequered 
marble  in  alternate  squares  of  various  colors.  The  prin- 
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eipal  entrance  is  from  the  E.  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  73 
feet  wide,  ascending  to  the  grand  portico.  The  second 
principal  story  is  4i  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Upon  this 
llin.r  is  the  senate  chamber  and  hall  of  representatives.  The  j 
former  is  75  by  62  feet.  Adjoining  are  rooms  for  the  sev-  | 
oral  officers  of  the  senate.  Crossing  the  corridor  is  Repre- 
sentative Hall,  100  by  66  feet.  Another  story  above  is 
devoted  to  galleries,  committee-rooms,  etc.  Mansard  roofs, 
sides  lined  with  copper,  top  with  slaic-,  cover  the  building. 
In  the  centre  a  stately  dome,  surmounted  by  lantern  with 
ball  on  pinniii-le.  rises  320  feet  from  the  ground,  43  IVet  high- 
er than  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  lantern  is  16  feet 
wide  and  24  feet  high  ;  frame  of  iron,  sides  of  glass.  Two 
sets  of  elevators  from  first  floor  ascend  to  the  upper  stories. 
The  rotunda  is  76  feet  in  diameter.  From  the  glass  floor, 
where  the  grand  und  main  corridors  intersect,  to  the  fres- 
coed work  beneath  the  dome,  is  a  view  217  feet  without 
obstruction  to  sight.  Each  portico  has  ten  columns.  45 
feet  high  above  the  plinth-box,  4|  feet  in  diameter.  The 
eastern  or  principal  portico  is  90  feet  wide.  On  each  front 
corner  is  a  turret  132  feet  high,  surmounted,  that  of  the 
northern  by  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  that  of  the  southern  by 
one  of  Douglas.  For  heating  and  ventilation,  a  steam- 
engine  of  40  horse-power  occupies  a  lot  200  feet  from  the 
State-house.  Hot  air  in  pipes  underground  is  conveyed, 
and  a  fan  12  feet  in  diameter  connects  for  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation. The  State-house  is  constructed  of  cut  stone,  iron, 
and  marble.  Its  interior  arrangement,  finish,  and  the  fur- 
niture of  the  rooms  find  halls  are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  style  of  the  building. 

In  1866,  during  Pres.  Johnson's  administration,  the  U.  S. 
government  began  the  erection  in  this  city  of  the  U.  S. 
court-house  and  post-office  building,  finishing  it  in  1868. 
It  is  built  of  Nauvoo  stone,  is  three  stories  high,  cost 
$300,000  completed,  and  is  a  good,  substantial  building. 
E.  L.  MEIUIITT,  En.  "  REGISTER." 

Springfield,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Ind.     P.  1719. 

Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.    P.  1513. 

Springfield,  tp.,  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.     P.  928. 

Springfield,  tp.,  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     P.  1072. 

Springfield,  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.     P.  1509. 

Springfield,  tp.,  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     P.  1260. 

Springfield,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Ky.,  has  1 
newspaper.  P.  502. 

Springfield,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Livingston  parish,  La.,  on 
Tickfaw  River. 

Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  879. 

Springfield,  city,  cap.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Connecticut  River,  98  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bos- 
ton and  138  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  New  York,  in  lat.  42°  6' 
10"  N.,  Ion.  72°  35'  12'  W.  The  western  part  of  the  city 
is  level ;  the  eastern  part  is  on  high  ground,  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  river-valley,  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  and  furnishing  many  beautiful  sites  for  residences 
and  public  buildings.  The  city  is  well  built;  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  are  adorned  with  fine  shade-trees.  Five  rail- 
roads centre  here  —  viz.  Boston  and  Albany,  New  York 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Connecticut  River,  Springfield 
Athol  and  North-eastern,  Connecticut  Valley  and  Spring- 
field. The  three  former  meet  in  one  spacious  and  commo- 
dious station,  and  all  of  them  have  extensive  connections. 
The  city  hall  is  a  large  building  of  the  Romanesque  order, 
and  contains  the  city  offices  and  an  audience-room  seating 
2300  persons.  The  city  library  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
public  buildings.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  modern  Gothic 
style,  with  facings  of  stone.  It  contains,  besides  a  library 
of  39,500  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  eth- 
nology. The  court-house  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 
block  are  handsome  structures  of  granite.  The  high-school 
building  is  large  and  convenient.  Six  grammar  schools  are 
located  in  various  sections  of  the  city  in  new  and  substantial 
buildings  of  modern  design.  The  entire  school  system  em- 
braces 29  buildings  and  furnishes  employmentfor  140  teach- 
ers and  instruction  for  6000  pupils.  Besides  the  public 
schools,  there  are  several  private  educational  institutions. 
The  city  contains  27  churches — viz.  7  Congregational, 
5  Methodist,  5  Roman  Catholic,  3  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
Unitarian,  1  Universalist,  1  Advent,  1  Union  Evangelical, 
1  Swedenborginn,  1  Free  Religion.  There  are  7  national 
banks,  3  savings  banks,  1  trust  banking  company,  1  clear- 
ing-house, 3  insurance  companies.  Two  daily  papers  are 
published  here,  which  also  issue  weekly  editions;  there  are 
also  :',  weekly  papers.  The  U.  S.  armory  is  located  here. 
During  the  Revolution  there  was  a  d6pot  for  military  stores 
and  a  place  for  repairing  arms,  but  the  armory  was  not 
established  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  until  1794.  The 
arsenal,  offices,  store-houses,  and  principal  workshops  are 
on  the  high  ground  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  but  the 
heavier  operations,  required  are  carried  on  in  the  southerly 


part  of  the  city,  on  Mill  River.  The  breech-loader,  model 
of  l>7'-'i,  i<  now  manufactured  here.  About  350  men  are 
employed.  I>uring  the  civil  war  the  armory  gave  occu- 
pation to  3000  men,  and  1000  rifles  were  turned  out  in  a 
day.  The  arsenal  is  a  spacious  building,  200  feet  by  70, 
and  three  stories  high,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
100,0(10  stand  of  arms  on  each  floor.  An  extensive  and 
beautiful  view  is  obtained  from  the  tower.  A  pistol  man- 
ufactory and  the  Wason  Co.  Car-works  are  known  through- 
out the  country,  and  have  filled  large  orders  for  foreign 
nations.  There  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton anil  woollen  goods,  boilers,  blank  books,  engines,  but- 
tons, carriages,  confectionery,  furniture,  cards,  corrugated 
iron,  gold  and  silver  plating,  trunks  und  hanir.-ses,  paper, 
paper  boxes,  paper  collars,  picture  frames,  soda  fountains, 
spectacles,  tools,  envelopes,  etc. 

The  waterworks  are  under  the  care  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, and  the  city  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
for  daily  use,  while  numerous  reservoirs  and  high-service 
hydrants  furnish  protection  against  fire.  The  (ire  depart- 
ment consists  of  a  chief  and  5  assistant  engineers,  together 
with  116  officers  and  men.  There  are  (>  steam  lire  engines 
and  1  chemical  engine,  several  hose-carts,  and  about  8000 
feet  of  hose.  The  leading  hotels  are  the  Massasnit  House, 
Cooley's,  and  Haynes's  hotels.  The  Springfield  cemetery 
contains  about  40  acres,  and  is  rendered  beautiful  by  the 
diversity  of  its  natural  scenery  and  the  variety  of  its  shade 
trees  and  fountains.  Hampden  Park,  containing  about  60 
acres,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Hampden  Park  Associa- 
tion, and  is  used  for  public  recreations  and  active  sports. 
The  street  railway  corporation  was  organized  in  1869;  the 
tracks  connect  the  extreme  sections  of  the  city.  Indian 
Orchard  is  a  busy  manufacturing  suburb  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city,  containing  3  churches  and  several  cotton- 
mills.  Springfield  was  first  settled  in  1636  by  emigrants 
from  Roxbury,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Pynchon,  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  education.  The  town  was  first  called 
Afjtitcam,  the  Indian  name  for  a  portion  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied. West  Springfield,  Chicopee,  and  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  were  then  included  in  its  boundaries.  In  1637 
the  first  church  was  organized,  with  Rev.  George  Moxon 
as  pastor.  In  1640  the  name  of  the  settlement  was  changed 
to  Spritiyfield  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Pynchon,  who  came 
from  Springfield,  Eng.  In  1675,  during  King  Philip's  war, 
the  town  was  burned  by  the  Indians.  During  Shays's  re- 
bellion, in  1787,  the  U.  S.  arsenal  was  attacked,  but  the 
insurgents  were  dispersed  by  the  State  militia,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Shepard.  Springfield  became  a  city  in 
1852.  P.  in  1875,  31,053;  in  1870,  26,703. 

WII.I.IAM  RICH. 

Springfield,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  P.  1378. 

Springfield,  city,  and  county-scat  of  Greene  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  summit  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  on  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  241  miles  from  St.  Louis,  has  9000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  the  business  centre  for  the  whole  of  S.  W. 
Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas.  The  lead  and  zinc 
mines  developed  and  in  process  of  development  in  Chris- 
tian, Jasper,  Newton,  Dade,  Wright,  Webster,  Hickory, 
and  other  counties  in  S.  W.  Missouri  are  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  Its  climate  is  very  mild  and 
healthful.  5  weekly  newspapers  are  published;  2  large 
public-school  buildings,  each  under  a  corps  of  competent 
teachers,  offer  the  advantages  of  education ;  and  Drury  Col- 
lege furnishes  a  complete  scientific  and  classical  course. 
In  connection  with  the  college  is  an  incorporated  and  well- 
organized  musical  conservatory.  There  are  11  church 
buildings  and  3  banks  ;  the  leading  manufactories  are  a 
cotton-mill,  woollen-mill,  wagon-factory,  3  fiouring-inills, 
2  planing-mills,  2  iron-foundries,  furniture  factory,  and  4 
tobacco-factories  ;  the  streets,  business-houses,  and  public 
buildings  are  lit  with  gas.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
South-west,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  over  $200,000  having 
been  expended  last  year  for  improvements.  P.  in  1S70, 
5555.  J.  P.  TRACY,  ED.  "SPRINGFIELD  ADVERTISER." 

Springfield,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Mo.     P.  1896. 

Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  eo.,  N.  H.    P.  781. 

Springfield,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1761. 

Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Union  co.,  N.  J.     P.  770. 

Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  2022. 

Springfield,  tp.,  Nash  co.,  N.  C.    P.  2111. 

Springfield,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  0.,  is  on 
Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis,  Cleve- 
land Sandusky  and  Cincinnati,  Columbus  Springfield  and 
Cincinnati,  Pan  Handle,  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
R.  Rs.,  80  miles  from  Cincinnati,  40  from  Columbus,  and 
164  from  Cleveland.  Springfield  has  over  20  churches,  and 
1  horse  railroad.  The  city  has  among  its  literary  institu- 
tions Wittenberg  College,  the  Springfield  Seminary  for 
Young  Women,  and  excellent  public  schools;  has  1  daily,  1 
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citv  is  in  close  proxii 
I3,«JJ;  of  tp.  :'sss. 

C.  M.  NICHOLS,  En.  "  DAILY  REPUBLIC." 
Springfield,  (p.,  Gallia  co,  0.     P.  1.^21. 
Springfield,  tp,  Hamilton  co,  0.     P.  6548. 
Springfield,  tp,  Jefferson  co,  0.    P.  826. 
Springfield,  tp,  Lucas  co.,  0.     P.  701. 
Springfield,  tp,  Mahoning  co,  0.     P.  2150. 
Springfield,  tp,  Muskingum  co,  0.     P.  4022. 
Springfield,  tp,  Ricbland  co,  0.    P.  2046. 
Springfield,  tp,  Ross  co,  0.     P.  1238. 
Springfield,  tp.  Summit  co,  0.     P.  2085. 
Springfield,  tp,  Williams  co,  0.     P.  1981. 
Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Bradford  co.  Pa.    P.  1455. 
Springfield,  tp,  Bucks  co.  Pa.    P.  2551. 
Springfield,  tp,  Delaware  co.  Pa.     P.  1267. 
Springfield,  tp,  Erie  co.  Pa.    P.  1742. 
Springfield,  tp,  Fayette  co.  Pa.     P.  1629. 
Springfield,  tp,  Huntingdon  co.  Pa.     P.  738. 
Springfield,  tp.  Mercer  co.  Pa.    P.  1318. 
Springfield,  tp,  Montgomery  co.  Pa.     P.  1222. 
Springfield,  tp,  York  co.  Pa.    P.  1958. 
Springfield,  tp,  Edgefield  co,  S.  C.    P.  1881. 
Springfield,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Robertson  co,  Tenn,  on  St 
Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R,  30  miles  N.  of  Nashville 
contains  2  churches,  2  academies,  1  bank,  I  newspaper 
and  2  large  merchant-mills.     It  is  noted  for  its  production 
of  the  finest  corn  whisky  in  America.     P.  about  2000. 

ARCHIE  THOMAS,  ED.  "  RECORD." 
Springfield,  p.-v.  Limestone  co,  Tex. 
Springfield,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Windsor  co,  Vt,  on  Black 
and  Connecticut  rivers,  and  opposite  Charlestown,  N.  H.  on 
Vermont  Central  R.  R,  has  2  newspapers.     P.  of  v.  1337  • 

Springfield,  tp.  Page  co,  Va.    P.  1935. 
Springfield,  tp,  Hampshire  co.  West  Va.     P.  1273. 
Springfield,  tp,  Monroe  co.  West  Va.     P.  1621. 
Springfield,  tp,  Adams  co,  Wis.    P.  386. 
Springfield,  tp,  Dane  co,  Wis.    P.  1439. 
Springfield,  tp,  Jackson  eo,  Wis.     P.  711. 
Springfield,  tp,  Marquette  co,  Wis.     P.  261. 
Springfield,  tp,  St.  Croix  co,  Wis.     P.  372 
N  Springfield  Centre,  p.-v, Springfield  tp,  Otsego  co, 

^Spring  Garden,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Cherokee  co,  Ala.    P. 


Spring  Hill,  tp,  Lancaster  eo,  S.  C.     P.  1142. 
Spring  Hill,  p.-v,  Maury  co,  Tenn..  on  Louisville 
and    .Memphis   line   of    Louisville   Nashville   and    Great 


.  Garde"'  P-T-  and  *P--  Jefferson  co.  III.     p. 

Spring  Garden,  tp,  York  eo.,  Pa.     P.  3040 
Spring  Green,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Sauk  co,  Wis    on  Wis 
consm   River  and  on   Prairie  du  Chien  d  vis  on  of  Mil" 
waukce  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.     P.  of  v.  422  ;tf?p.  1156. 
ring  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.  Warren  eo.,  111.  P.  1080 

?  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.  Linn  co,  la.    P.  795. 
1331P       g  GrOV6'  P-V-  and  'P"  Hou8t«»  eo.,  Minn.     P. 
Spring  Grove,  tp,  Edgefield  eo,  S.  C.     P  2477 
Spring  Grove,  tp.  Green  eo,  Wis.     P  1235" 
Spring  Hill,  tp.  Drew  co,  Ala.     P.  1128 

ring  Hill,  tp,  Marengo  co,  Ala.     P  2972 
Spring  Hill,  tp,  Pickens  co,  Ala      P  942 
^Spring  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Hempstead  co!,  Ark.     P. 


Southern  R.  R. 

Spring  Hill  College,  situated  about  5  miles  from 
Mobile,  Ala.,  was  founded  in  18.'!U  by  Rev.  Michael  Portier 
first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Alabama.  In  1S36  a  char- 
ter was  granted  by  which  the  president  and  faculty  were 
empowered  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees-  and  in 
Aug.,  1840,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  raised  the  raHe^e  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  Catholic  university.  In  1847  it  parsed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  under  whoso  control  it  still 
remains.  The  edifice  was  burned  Fob.  4,  1869,  and  was 
rebuilt  the  same  year. 

Spring  Hills,  p.-v,  Harrison  tp.  Champaign  eo,  0. 

Spring  Lake,  tp,  Tazewell  co.  111.     p.  857. 

Spring  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Ottawa  co,  Mich.,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee R.  R,  in  the  centre  of  the  "peach  belt,"  cont-iins 
5  churches,  excellent  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  horticultural 
hall,  3  hotels,  7  steam  saw-mills,  a  mineral  sprin»  and 
one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake.  P.  of  v  II56-  of  tn 
1336-.  D.  R.  WATERS,  ED.  "INDEPENDENT  '"  ' 

Spring  Lake,  tp,  Scott  co,  Minn.     P.  939. 

Spring  Lake,  tp.,  Pierce  co,  Wis.     P.  386. 

Spring  Place,  p.-v,  cap.  of  Murray  eo.,  Ga.     P.  248. 

Spring  Point,  tp,  Cumberland  co.  111.     p.  833. 

Springport,p.-v.  and  tp,  Jackson  co,  Mich.     p.  1292. 

Springport,  tp,  Cayuga  eo,  N.  Y.     P.  2175. 

Spring  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Wai  worth  co,  Wis.   P. 

Spring  River,  tp,  Lawrence  co.  Ark.  P.  729. 
Spring  River,  tp,  Lawrence  co.  Mo.  P.  1098. 
Spring  Rock,  tp,  Clinton  co,  la.  P.  1694. 

Spring  Vale,  v.  and  tp,  Humboldt  co,  la.     P   of  v 
335;  of  tp.  533. 

Springvale,  p.-v,  York  co.  Me,  on   Portland  and 
Rochester  R.  R. 

Spring  Vale,  tp,  Isanti  co,  Minn.     P.  93. 

Springvale,  tp,  Columbia  co,  Wis.     P.  797. 

Springvale,  tp.  Fond  du  Lae  co,  AVis.     P.  1246. 

Spring  Valley,  tp,  Colusa  eo,  Cal.     P.  850. 

Spring  Valley,  tp,  Dallas  co.,  la.    p.  yog. 

Spring  Valley,  tp,  Monona  eo,  la.    P.  142. 

Spring  Valley,  tp,  Cherokee  eo.,  Kan.     P.  1080. 

Spring  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Fillmore  co,  Minn,  on 
Southern  Minnesota  R.  R,  75  miles  W.  of  La  Crosse  Wis 
has  4  churches,  a  high  school.  I  bank,  2  public  halls  "l 
newspaper,  a  foundry,  1  fanning-mill  factory,  2  pinning. 
mills,  3  hotels,  and  a  wagon-factory.  It  is  the  business- 
centre  of  a  large  wheat-growing  region.  P.  1279. 

A.  M.  HUTCHINSOX,  ED.  '-  WKSTEHN  PROGRESS." 

Spring  Valley,  tp.  Shannon  co.  Mo.     P.  251. 

Spring  Valley,  p.-v,  Ramapo  tp,Rockland  co,  N.  Y, 
on  Piermont  branch  of  Erie  R.  R. 

'iKgliVapeyf'  P"onnand  tp"  Greene  co->  °-  on  Liule 
R.  R.     P.  of  v.  290;  of  tp.  1555. 

Spring  Valley,  tp.  Rock  eo,  Wis.    P  1253 


Springville,  tp,  Wexford  co,  Mich.     P.  107. 

f,lnPiTillfV!Ile',r"y"  Erie  °°"  N'Y-  so  mil«s  S.  of  Buf- 
•ilo  .has  6  churches,  an  endowed  acndemv,  1  newspaper,  a 
banking-house  ,ron-foundry  and  machine-shops,  a  hand- 
so  me  park,  and  mills.     It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  rich 
est  dairying  sections  in  the  State.     P.  1006 

W.  W.  BLAKELEV,  ED.  "JOURNAL  AND  HERALD." 

p.-v.  and  tp,  Susquehanna  eo.  Pa.     P. 


Spring  Hill,  tp,  Wilson  co,  N.  C.  P  fi36 
Spring  Hin,  t,,.,  Fayette  co<)  pa  p  '1644- 
Spring  Hill,  tp,  Greene  co.  Pa.  P  1434  ' 


--=• ,-'  H'-y-  an<J  tp,  Livingston  co,  N.  Y,  on 

Rochester  branch  of  Erie  R.  R.     p.  2174. 

^Springwater,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Waushara  co,  Wis.     P. 
^Spring  Wells,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Wayne  co,  Mich.     P. 

. --"    • Middleborough.   Mass.,  in 

in  the  Revolutionary  army  as  captain,  major, 


-in 

siS'wEs?^ 

.nt,  was  m  Glover's  brigade  at  Trenton,  Princeton,  and 
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Monmouth;  was  made  inspector  of  the  brigade  by  Baron 
Stciibcn :  settled  after  the  war  as  a  surveyor  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Wbip- 
]>Ie  :  began  a  survey  of  Ohio  lands  l"Sfi;  was  the  leader 
of  the  party  of  emigrants  who  founded  Marietta  1788;  was 
fourteen  years  sheriff  and  colonel  of  militia,  and  was  called 
by  the  Indians  "  the  Big  Buckeye."  D.  at  Marietta  in  Feb., 
1805. 

Sprot'tau,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Sprottau  in  the  Hober,  manufactures  eloth, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  tobacco,  beer,  and  tiles,  and  has 
52SO  inhabitants. 

Spruce,  a  name  applied  to  several  trees  of  the  fir  genus 
(Ah!*'*),  and  in  the  U.  S.  especially  to  A.  nirjra,  black  or 
double  spruce,  and  A.  nllin,  white  or  single  spruce.  Both 
of  these  afford  much  useful  timber,  superior  to  that  of 
hemlock,  but  inferior  to  the  best  pine.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral trees  called  spruce  on  our  Pacific  coast.  (A  full  list  of 
these  and  of  the  Old- World  spruces  is  given  in  the  article 
EviiiiciiKEN.  See  also  Fill  and  PINE.)  Much  the  finest  of 
the  foreign  evergreens  here  seen  in  culture  is  the  Norway 
spruce  (A.  cxi't'lsu),  a  noble  forest  tree  of  the  N.  of  Europe. 
Our  native  spruces  afford  a  resinous  substance  called 
spruce-gum,  much  used  as  a  masticatory.  The  tops  are 
often  brewed  to  make  a  pleasant  drink  called  spruce  beer, 
which  is  regarded  as  antiscorbutic. 

Spruce,  tp.,  Bates  co.,  Mo.     P.  1506. 

Spruce  Creek,  p.-v.,  Morris  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa., 
on  Pennsylvania  R.  R.' 

Spruce  Head,  an  island  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  consti- 
tuting a  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.  P.  22. 

Spruce  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Juniatu  co.,  Pa.     P.  899. 

Spurge.    See  EUPHORBIA. 

Spur'geon  (CHAHLES  HADDON),  b.  at  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
June  19,  1834,  the  son  of  an  Independent  preacher;  was 
educated  at  Colchester ;  became  usher  of  a  school  at  New- 
market, but,  embracing  Baptist  views,  joined  a  congrega- 
tion of  that  denomination  in  Cambridge ;  became  a  tract 
distributor  and  village  preacher,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
minister  of  a  small  chapel  at  Watcrbeach,  where  he  soon 
became  noted  for  his  zeal  and  eloquence.  lie  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1853,  where  he  at  once  attracted  audiences  so  numer- 
ous that  the  congregation  was  compelled  to  remove  first  to 
Exeter  Hall,  and  thence  to  the  still  larger  Surrey  Hall.  In 
1801  an  immense  chapel,  called  "the  Tabernacle,"  was 
built  for  him  in  Newington  Butts,  London,  where  he  has 
since  preached.  Nearly  20,000  persons  have  been  admitted 
to  his  church,  and  thirty-six  other  chapels  have  been  opened 
in  London,  the  ministers  of  which  were  trained  at  a  college 
founded  and  directed  by  him.  His  sermons  are  regularly 
reported  and  printed  weekly,  and  from  them  nearly  a  score 
of  volumes  has  been  made  up.  He  has  also  published — 
The  Saint  and  hi*  Saviour  (1857),  Gleaninys  amonij  the 
Sheaves  (1868),  John  Ploughman's  Talk,  Evening  by  JEVeii- 
ing  and  Readings  for  the  Closet  (1869),  Feathers  for  Ar- 
rows (1870),  Types  and  Emblems  and  Lectures  to  my  Stu- 
dents (1875).  In  1867  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  orphan- 
age established  by  his  congregation,  and  since  1865  has 
edited  a  journal,  The  Sicord  and  the  Trowel. 

Spur'rey,  a  popular  name  for  plants  of  the  genera 
Sftcr'/itla  and  SpergtUoridt  belonging  to  the  order  Caryo- 
payllaceag.  Speryulu  «rvensis,  well  known  to  farmers  of 
Europe  and  North  America  as  a  weed,  is  profitably  culti- 
vated in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany  as  a  forage- 
plant,  and  its  seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil  and  oil-cake.  S. 
pilifei-a,  a  dwarf  alpine  plant,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
lawn-plant  in  proper  climates,  handsomer  than  grass,  and 
requiring  much  less  care. 

Spurz'heim  (KASPAU),  b.  at  Longwich,  near  Treves, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  Dee.  31,  1778;  studied  medicine  at 
Treves  and  Vienna,  and  became  a  zealous  disciple  of  Dr. 
Gall,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  assisted  in  popularizing  his  phrenological 
doctrines  by  lecturing,  newspaper  articles,  etc.  In  1813 
he  separated  from  Gall,  and  undertook  the  introduction  of 
the  new  doctrines  in  England,  where  he  resided  from  1813 
to  1817,  and  from  1821  to  1828,  and  gave  very  popular 
lectures.  In  1832  he  came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  had  just 
created  a  great  sensation  when  he  d.  at  Boston  Nov.  10, 
1832.  Among  his  writings  arc — The  Physiognomical  Sys- 
tem of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  (London,  1815),  Outlines 
of  the  Physiognomical  System  (1815),  Stir  la  Fnlie  (Paris, 
1818),  Ensai  philosophiqne  sur  la  Nature  morale  et  intel- 
leetnel/e  lie  I'Homme  (1820),  A  View  of  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  Education  (1821). 

Spuy'ten  Duy'vil,  formerly  a  p.-v.  of  Yonkers  tp., 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hudson  River  and  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek,  now  annexed  to  city  of  NEW  YORK  (which 
see). 


Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  [probably  from  the  Dutch 
Xl>nyt  tli n  Duyvil,  "In  spite  of  the  devil"],  the  channel 
connecting  the  Hudson  River  with  the  Harlem  River,  and 
thence  with  the  East  River,  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
!  creek  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  .Manhattan  Island. 
Flaws  of  wind  are  apt  to  burst  along  the  depression  through 
which  the  creek  runs,  impelling  the  navigation  by  sailing 
craft,  and  the  name  is  probably  derived  from  an  oath  sworn 
by  an  old  Dutch  shipmaster,  that  he  would  pass  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  "in  spite  of  the  devil." 

Spy  [0.  Dutch,  «/ji'e].  Under  that  branch  of  the  laws  of 
nations  termed  the  "laws  and  usages  of  war "  the  term 
"spy"  has  a  definite  and  well-understood  meaning.  A  spy 
is  a  person  who  in  time  of  war,  whether  pulilie  or  lo-al, 
surreptitiously  and  in  disguise  or  by  false  pretences,  seeks 
military  information  within  or  near  the  lines  of  one  bel- 
ligerent with  an  intent  to  communicate  it  to  the  other, 
or  who  in  disguise  or  by  false  pretences  seeks  to  pass 
through  the  enemy's  lines  with  despatches.  By  the  cus- 
toms of  war  the  punishment  for  the  offence  is  death  by 
hanging  on  apprehension  and  conviction. 

"Spies,"  says  Vattcl,  "are  generally  condemned  to  capi- 
tal punishment;  and  not  unjustly,  there  being  scarcely  any 
other  way  of  preventing  the  mischief  which  they  may  do. 
For  this  reason  a  man  of  honor,  who  would  not  c\]>o-c, 
himself  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  common  executioner,  ever 
declines  serving  as  a  spy.  He  considers  it  beneath  him,  as 
it  seldom  can  be  done  without  some  kind  of  treachery.  The 
sovereign,  therefore,  cannot  lawfully  require  such  a  ser- 
vice of  subjects,  except,  perhaps,  in  some  singular  case, 
and  that  of  the  last  importance.  It  remains  for  him  to 
hold  out  the  temptation  of  a  reward  as  an  inducement  for 
mercenary  souls  to  engage  in  the  business.  If  those  whom 
he  employs  make  a  voluntary  tender  of  their  services,  or 
if  they  be  neither  subject  to,  nor  in  any  wise  connected 
with,  the  enemy,  he  may  unquestionably  take  advantage 
of  their  exertions  without  any  violation  of  justice  or 
honor."  (Vattel,  Droit  del  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  sec.  179.) 

By  the  customs  of  war  of  a  century  ago  a  person  cap- 
tured as  a  spy,  with  proofs  of  the  fact  upon  his  person, 
could,  by  order  of  the  commanding  general,  be  executed 
without  delay.  This  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Capt. 
Nathan  Hale  of  the  Connecticut  volunteer  infantry,  who 
during  the  American  Revolution  was  captured  by  the 
British  in  New  York  City,  then  militarily  occupied  by 
them,  and  executed  (1776)  without  trial  by  order  of  Sir 
William  Howe,  the  British  commander.  In  the  Ameri- 
can service  the  more  humane  practice  has  always  been 
adopted  of  giving  the  accused  a  hearing  and  trial  before  a 
general  court-martial  or  military  commission ;  and  this 
practice  has  now  become  the  rule  in  modern  warfare.  This 
was  early  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Major  John  Andrg, 
adjutant-general  to  the  British  army  in  America  during 
the  same  Revolution.  He  was  captured  in  disguise,  under 
a  false  name  and  pass,  within  the  American  outposts,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  British  lines.  A  full  board  of 
thirteen  general  officers,  containing  such  distinguished 
military  men  as  Maj.-Gens.  Nathaniel  Green,  Marquis  de 
La  Fayette,  and  Baron  de  Steuben,  unanimously  found 
him  guilty  on  a  full  hearing.  The  proceedings  were  duly 
approved  by  Washington,  and  Major  Andrfi  was  accord- 
ingly executed  as  a  spy.  In  this  case,  on  the  facts  found, 
Major  Andr6  could  have  been  convicted  of  being  a  spy  on 
one  of  two  grounds  :  (1)  for  having  landed  under  a,  flay  of 
truce  with  sole  intent  to  obtain  information,  for  belligerent 
purposes,  of  the  character,  state,  and  condition  of  the  gar- 
rison and  works  of  the  U.  S.  military  post  of  West  Point 
and  its  dependencies;  (2)  for  having  been  subsequently 
captured  in  disguise,  within  the  American  linos,  while 
seeking  to  escape  with  documents  concealed  on  his  person 
containing  the  desired  information. 

The  commander  who  employs  a  spy  is  not,  by  the  laws 
of  nations,  personally  responsible  for  so  doing.  The  offence 
of  being  a  spy  is  considered  as  absolutely  condoned  after 
the  individual  has  returned  before  trial  and  condemnation 
to  his  own  lines. 

During  the  American  civil  war  of  1861-65  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, in  a  code  which  it  published  for  the  government  of 
its  armies,  announced  the  acknowledged  rule  that "  the  spy 
is  punishable  with  death  by  hanging  by  the  neck,  whether 
or  not  he  succeed  in  obtaining  the  information  or  in  con- 
veying it  to  the  enemy,"  and  that  "  if  it  be  discovered  and 
fairly  proved  that  a  flag  of  truce  has  been  abused  for  sur- 
reptitiously obtaining  military  knowledge,  the  bearer  of 
the  flag  thus  abusing  his  sacred  character  is  deemed  a  spy." 
(General  Orders  No.  100,  Apr.  24,  1863.)  Under  the  laws 
of  war  any  person  convicted  of  the  offence  will,  irrespective 
of  sex,  be  amenable  to  the  stated  penalty.  By  the  Rerised 
Statutes  of  the  U.  S.  (sec.  1343)  it  is  declared  that  "all 
persons  who  in  time  of  war  or  of  rebellion  against  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  found  lurking  or 
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acting  as  spic.  in  or  about  any  of  the  fortifications,  posts, 
,,„.„.,.,.-.  or  enounpneatl  at  toy  ">'  the  armies  »f  the  L  b. 
or  elMwhore,  shall  be  triable  by  a  general  court-mart ial  ,,r 
l,v  a  military  OOBIiniMion,  ami  shall.  on  conviction  thereof, 

•  ._  .    '..  A  u  i    Tiiun  I .  i  it ii  v  ¥.•» 


Miller  death." 


ASA  BIRD  GABDHEB. 


Squadron.    Pec  NAVAL  TACTICS,  by  CAPT.  S.  B.  LUCE. 
Siiiia'li  [«/""'"*•  "shark"],  a  group  of  selachians  oom- 
i,ri<in"  the  sharks.  Ijv  .some  considered  as  an  Independent 
Srder.'i.ut  bv  mo»t  referred  to  an  order,  Plagioston.l,  as  a 
Kub-or  ler.    'Tlii-v  mostly  have  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
bodv  but  sometimes  it  is  quit*  depressed  forward,  and  there 
i«  trndul  attenuation  from  the  visceral  region  into  the 
Ull;  the  branchial  apertures  arc  lateral,  and  either  entirel 
in  front  of  the  pectoral  lins.  or,  behind,  opening  over  th 
b.iscs  of  those  lins.     The  pectoral  fins  are  moderately  do 
\el,i|,c.|,  ami   distinctly  differentiated   from   the  sides.      1 
these  rcs|,e  ;U  ihcy  differ  from  the  Kaiie.  which  they  other 
ui-e  I's-entiallv  resemble  in  structure,  the  two  groups  con 
stitnfing  the  super-order  or  order  Plagiostomi,  and  thus  i 
combination  contrasting  with  the  order  Holocephali.     Th 
species,  as  is  notorious,  arc  mostly  carnivorous,  and  anion 
the  most  formidable  and  most  dreaded  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  water ;  but,  a  few  arc  not  so,  and  are  quite  harm 
less  to  man  and  the  larger  animals  at  least.     While  th 
eitrnivorous   species  are  almost  all  those  with  which  th 
name  "shark"  is  connected,  the  known  or  supposed  herb 
ivorous  species,  or  those  at  least  feeding  on  small  marin 
animals,  are  only  about  four  in  number — viz.  (1)  Cetorhi 
nns  maximus,   the   great   basking   shark;    (2)    Cetorhimt, 
nm/ioi-'i,  a  related   Mediterranean   species;   (3)  J(/ii»>»{»i 
typicttt,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  and  (4)  Mtcrixtadtm  pnnctatus 
known  only  from  California.     The  species,  too,  are  almosi 
all  strictly  inhabitants  of  the  salt  waters,  but  are  not  neces- 
sarily confined  thereto,  as  they  sometimes  wander  into  fresh 
water,  and  one  species  is  confined  to  the  Lake  of  Nicara- 
gua, a  purely  fresh  body  of  water,  entirely  shut  off  from 
communication  with  salt  water  except  by  a  long  river.     In 
time  they  have  existed  at  least  from  the  closing  period  of 
the  Silurian  age  (and  probably  much  before)  to  the  present, 
but  under  gradually  modified  forms,  the  earlier  representa- 
tives of  the  family  being  supposed  to  have  been  more  nearly 
related  to  the  heterodontids  or  ce.stracionts  of  the  Pacific 
than  to  the  predominant  living  species.     In  space  they  are 
found  everywhere  in  salt  water,  but  are  most  abundant  in 
warm  regions.     The  species  of  the  Arctic  regions  are  few 
in  number,  the  most  northern  forms,  so  far  as  known,  being 
the  Centrotcyllinm  Fahricii  of  Greenland,  and  SuuittiiiHii* 
microcepliiilus  of  the  northern  Atlantic  generally;  those  of 
the  tropical  seas  are  numerous:  and  not  a  few  seek  their 
living  in  mid-ocean.     The  jaws  are  frequent  objects  of  cu- 
riosity ;  they  do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  jaws  of 
true  fishes  and  other  animals,  but  rather  partly  with  the 
lower  jaw  and   the  palatal   arch  of  the   higher   animals. 
The  teeth  are  generally  movably  articulated  with  the  jaws, 
and  developed  in  several  rows  which  are  successively  shed 
and  renewed  from  behind  forward,  and  the  outermost  row, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  only  one  erect,  the  rest  being  recumbent; 
in  some,  however  (e,  g.  Heterodontidae  and  Mustelinso,  or 
dog-fishes),  a  pavement-like  surface  is  developed.    There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  order,  and  the  relative  value  and  relations  of 
the  constituent  groups,  but  the  following  families   have 
been  adopted  for  the  present  work,  and  have  received  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  most  approved  authorities:  (1) 
Sub-order  Rhina?,  family  Squatinida).     (2)  Sub-order  Ga- 
lei :  group  1,  Heterodontidre  ;  group  2,  Notidanida  ;  group 


the  family  names  and  SELACHIANS.)        THEODORE  GILL. 

Sqnamipennes.    See  CH.«TODONTID.E. 

Square  [Lat.  quadrnlnt],  an  equilateral  and  equiangular 
quadrilateral.  Each  of  its  angles  is  a  right  angle,  and  its 
diagonals  are  equal  and  mutually  bisect  each  other.  The 
square  described  on  the  linear  unit  as  a  side  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  measure  for  surfaces  ;  hence,  the  term  »q,,,,re  mea- 
sure sometimes  used  in  that  connection.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Square  Number,  a  number  whose  square  root  is  a 

whole  number.     The  following  are  some  of  the  properties 

f  square   numbers:    (1)   Every   even   square  number  is 

divisible  by  4   and  every  odd  square  number,  diminished 

by  1,  is  divisible  by  4.     (2)  The  sum  of  two  odd  squares 

cannot  be  a  square.     (3)  If  an  odd  square  is  taken  from  an 

even  square,  the  remainder  can  never  be  a  square.     (4)  If 

iin  of  two  squares  is  a  square,  one  of  the  three  must  be 

th  fy  ?•*• (5)  SqUar°   numbers   always   terminate 

th  one  of  the  digits,  0,  1,  4,  5,  6,  9.     (6)  In  the  scries  of 

squares  of  natural  numbers— that  is  12,   2*    W   etc  —the 

in  proportional  between  any  two  is  equal  to  the  less, 


plus  its  square  root  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  the 
roots  of  the  two  squares.  (7)  The  arithmetical  mean  of 
any  two  exceeds  their  geometrical  mean  by  half  the  square 
of  the  difference  of  their  roots.  (8)  The  difference  between 
any  two  consecutive  terms  is  equal  to  twice  the  root  of  tho 
less,  pin*  I.  (9)  In  tho  soriesof  cubes  of  natural  numbers, 
I3,  23,  33,  etc.,  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  beginning 
at  the  first,  is  a  square  number.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Square  of  the  Circle.  See  QUADRATURE  OF  THE  CIRCLE. 
Square  Root.  The  square  root  of  a  quantity  is  ,1 
quantity  which  taken  twice  as  a  factor  will  produce  the 
given  quantity.  It  is  one  of  the  two  equal  factors  into 
which  the  given  quantity  may  be  separated.  Sometimes 
we  can  find  the  exact  value  of  these  factors,  in  which  case 
the  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  square,  and  sometimes 
we  can  only  find  their  approximate  value,  in  which  case 
the  indicated  root  is  called  a  eunt.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Squares,  Least,  Method  of.  In  all  measures,  from 
the  ordinary  rude  weighings  and  mca,surings  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  up  to  the  most  refined  astronomical  work, 
there  is  a  liability  to  error  which  cannot  be  avoided.  An 
ordinary  scale,  for  instance,  can  be  used  to  measure  down 
to  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch;  that  is,  if  carefully  used,  its  re- 
sults will  bo  correct  to  that  limit.  The  level  of  a  transit 
instrument  can  make  its  measures,  when  used  with  care,  to  a 
ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  or  even  less;  but  in  this  case  the 
hundred-thousandths  will  be  uncertain.  An  ordinary  ob- 
server.notes  his  time  to  minutes  only,  and  is  liable  to  "state 
the  time  incorrectly  to  the  extent  of  at  least  half  a  minute; 
the  man  who  is  trying  a  fine  watch  will  note  ils  errors  to 
seconds,  or  even  half  seconds:  the  astronomer  uses  tenths 
of  seconds  in  his  rough  data,  and  hundredths  or  thousandths 
in  his  calculations,  but  even  here  there  is  uncertainty  in 
the  fractions  of  a  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  of  a  second. 

One  of  the  essential  conditions  of  good  observing  or 
measuring  is  to  make  these  small  errors,  which  we  cannot 
wholly  avoid,  as  much  smaller  as  possible;  just  as  the 
marksman  considers  himself  to  be  improving  when  he  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  the  target. 

But  the  best  marksman  is  not  he  who  hits  the  bull'-  -eye 
once  only,  but  that  one  who  conies  nearest  on  the  average 
or  in  a  string  of  shots.  So  the  average  deviation  of  a  series 
of  observations  from  the  truth  may,  in  a  rough  way,  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  goodness  of  that  scries. 

Observations  or  measures  of  the  same  thing  never  agree 
nerfectly — that  is,  in  the  minutest  fractions  :  how  shall  the 
;rue  result  be  ascertained  from  discordant  evidence?     The 
ordinary  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that  it  is  best 
to  "  strike  an  average."     When,  for  instance,  two  equally 
good  surveyors  measure  a  field  a  little  differently,  the  half 
sum  of  their  results  is  taken.     When  a  boy  in  school  has 
liffcrcnt  marks  upon  different  subjects — in  some  more,  in 
ome  less— their  average  is  taken  to  represent  his  general 
merit  or  demerit  as  a  scholar.     The  average  prices  of  com- 
modities are  taken  for  their  real  prices,  or  at  least  for  a 
setter  estimate  of  their  real  value  than  the  extreme  prices 
ither   way  as   affected   by  temporary    fluctuations.     The 
whole  business  of  insurance  rests  upon  this  law  of  averages. 
The  "  method  of  least  squares  "  is  the  application  of  this 
aw  to  the  results  of  physical  measurements,  especially  in 
astronomy  and  geodesy.    The  mathematicians  whose  names 
ire  most  prominently   connected    with    it  are   Legendre, 
Jauss,  Bessel,  and  Encke;  Legendre  and  Gauss  seem  to 
ave  discovered  it  independently.     A  short  sketch  of  the 
istory  of  the  method  will  help  in  its  explanation.     Before 
he  method  of  least  squares,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  dis- 
overed,  the  method  of  averages,  or  of  the  arithmetical 
lean,  was  applied  to  all  physical  measures  which  give  a 
irect  result.     But  especially  in  astronomy  the  things  to 
e  found  out  cannot  be  directly  measured,  'but  must  be  in- 
irectly  inferred  from  measurements  of  other  things.     The 
bservations  upon  the  transit  of  Venus  afford  an  instance, 
(ere  the  main  thing  to  be  found  out  is  the  solar  parallax  ; 
he  thing  directly  observed  is  the  planet's  ingress  upon  or 
gress  from  the  sun.     The  time  of  this  depends  upon  sev- 
ral  unknown  quantities,  of  which  the  solar  parallax  is  one, 
nd  also  the  unknown  time  of  conjunction,  and  the  un- 
nown  distance  of  the  planet's  and  sun's   centre  at  that 
me,  as  well  as  the  apparent  angular  diameters  of  planet 
nd  sun.     Each  observation,   then,  gives  an  equation  of 
onditwn  between  these  five  unknown  quantities,  and  at 
ny  one  place  four  observations  of  contacts  are  made.     At 
nrty  stations  there  would  be  120  equations  for  five  un- 
nown  quantities;  if  the  best  five  of  these  were  selected,  a 
ood  value  of  the  solar  parallax  might  be  obtained ;  but 
lere  could  many  thousand  good  combinations  be  made, 
ach  of  which  would  give  a  different  result,  owin<-  to  the 
-rors  of  the  observations.     How,  then,  can  such  a  corn- 
nation   be  made  as  to  answer  to  the  average  in   more 
measures?  or,  to  express  it  mathematically,  How  can 
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the  superfluous  equations  of  condition  be  combined  so  as  to 
give  the  best  possible  result?  The  mathematical  problem 
here  treated  is  analogous  to  the  combination  of  ordinarily 
discordant  evidence  in  a  perplexed  case  in  the  courts  of 
law  :  when  the  result  here  needed  is  one  capable  of  numer- 
ical expression,  as  in  the  assessment  of  damages,  the  aver- 
age is  taken  :  but  whore  not,  the  evidence  is  reconciled  as 
well  as  possible. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  illustration  of  the  marksman.  A 
target  which  has  been  n  good  deal  used  exhibits  bullet-holes 
at  various  distances  from  the  centre,  but  more  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  middle.  They  are  found  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  well-defined  general  law,  which  can  be  par- 
tially expressed  in  common  language,  thus  :  if  a  ring  he  se- 
lected to  include  one-half  the  shots,  and  be,  pay,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  then  about  a  sixth  will  be  outside  a  ring  of  24 
inches,  about  a  twentieth  outside  one  of  36  inches,  while 
one  of  6  inches  will  include  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
number.  This  law  is  expressed  by  the  formula 


Ao 

where  A  is  any  distance  from  the  centre,  and  AO  and  Ai  are 
two  special  distances.  Experience  shows  that  owing  to  acci- 
dents there  are  always  stray  shots  on  the  outside  not  fully 
accounted  for. 

This  same  law  applies  to  observations  and  measurements: 
of  all  kinds.  From  it  Gauss  has  shown  that  in  simple 
cases  the  ordinary  law  of  averages  is  justified,  and  that  in 
complex  work,  like  the  transit-of-Venus  reductions,  the 
following  rule  is  to  be  used,  which  is  the  more  general  form 
of  the  same  law:  "  In  treating  observations  of  equal  pre- 
cision the  unknown  quantities  are  to  be  sodetermineil  that, 
after  allowing  for  constant  error,  the  sum  of  squares  of  the 
remaining  errors  shall  be  the  least  possible."  This  is  the 
"method  of  least  squares."  Its  practical  working  is  easy 
after  the  data  are  put  into  proper  shape.  The  equations 
of  condition  are  first  formed,  and  solved  by  multiplying 
both  members  of  each  by  the  coefficient  of  the  first  unknown 
quantity  in  that  equation,  and  adding  together  the  results, 
forming  one  new  equation.  The  members  of  the  equations 
are  now  multiplied  by  the  coefficients  of  the  second  un- 
known quantity,  and  a  second  equation  formed ;  and  so  on 
till  as  many  such  equations  are  obtained  as  there  are  un- 
known quantities ;  which  are  then  solved  in  the  usual 
way.  The  residual  errors  of  observation  are  squared,  their 
sura  taken,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  observations 
less  that  of  unknown  quantities.  The  quotient  is  the  square 
of  the  "  mean  error  "  of  one  observation  ;  two-thirds  of  this 
plus  a  ninetieth  (nearly)  is  the  probable  error;  from  which 
may  be  calculated  the  relative  value  of  the  observations 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  results. 

The  difficulties  of  the  method,  aside  from  the  mere  calcu- 
lations, are,  that  it  is  an  extremely  nice  matter  to  judge 
what  are  observations  of  equal  precision,  and  make  the 
poorer  observations  enough  less  influential  than  the  good 
ones.  The  careless  witnesses  do  not  wish  to  see  their  tes- 
timony depreciated.  Much,  too,  has  been  written  about 
the  criteria  which  distinguish  between  the  worst  ordinary 
observations  and  those  which  are  affected  by  some  unusual 
accident,  such  as  a  collision  between  the  eyepiece  of  a  tele- 
scope and  a  careless  astronomer's  head.  Prof.  Peirce  and 
others  have  proposed  a  mathematical  formula  to  decide 
such  cases,  but  the  usual  rule  is  to  let  each  rest  on  its  own 
merits.  It  is,  above  all,  difficult  to  avoid  constant  errors 
of  observation. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  so  great  that  it  is  very 
largely  used.  It  affords  a  thorough  criticism  upon  one's 
own  work  and  that  of  others,  and  for  this  reason  is  in  great 
favor  where  the  observers  are  most  delicate,  keen,  and 
courageous,  especially  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  latterly  in 
America. 

The  best  elementary  treatise  on  this  subject  is  Prof. 
Chauvcnet's,  published  also  as  part  of  his  Spherical  and 
Practical  Astronomy.  A  classical  work  upon  the  subject  is 
Gauss's  Theoria.  Combintitionia  Obeervationum  Erroribn* 
Minimia  Obno.rtK,  also  translated  into  French  by  Bertrand 
as  Methodc  des  Moindre*  Carrfs.  T.  H.  SAFFORD. 

Squares,  Magic.  See  MAGIC  SQUARES,  by  PRES.  F. 
A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Squash  [Mass.  Indian,  a»q  ;  pi.  anguntK],  called  Edi* 
ble  Gourd  in  England,  the  fruit  of  Cucurbita  melopepo, 
C.  rerrucoia,  and  other  species  or  races  of  this  genus. 
Squashes  are  extremely  variable  in  size,  quality,  color,  etc., 
the  better  sorts  having  great  value  as  food.  Squashes  were 
cultivated  upon  both  continents  long  before  the  time  of 
Columbus,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  our  squashes  have 
had  a  hybrid  origin. 

Squash'- Hue,  the  Coreustristis,  an  hemipterous  insect, 
well  known  for  its  destructive  ravages  upon  squash  and 
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pumpkin  vines.  It  belongs  to  the  Coreidte  (Corisitc).  It 
is  six-tenths  of  an  inch  long,  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
I  in  breadth,  and  of  a  dirty  black  color.  It  emits  a  powerful 
and  offensive  odor,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  formate  of  amylic  ether  in  its  secretion-.  The  striped 
squash-bug  is  llinlirmliii-n  n'ttntn,  »  coleopterous  insert  of 
Ilie  family  Chrysomelid:e,  a  much  smaller  but  even  more 
destructive  in-ect.  which  infests  cueurbitaeeous  vines  of 
almost  all  kinds  in  the  I".  S.  The  larva  of  M.ntti,,  ,-n,;,r- 
biltf,  the  squash-vine  borer,  is  quite  destructive  in  some 
places.  The  insect  is  lepidopterous,  and  of  the  family 
jEgeriadffi.  As  a  rule,  the  two  former  insects  are  most  de- 
structive while  the  plants  are  young:  and  the  squash-hills 
should  be  protected  by  a  fri-mc  covered  with  millinet,  or 
powdered  gypsum  and  shell-lime  may  he  freely  sprinkled 
upon  the  plants,  and  will  be  found  to  impede  the  destruc- 
tive work,  particularly  that  of  the  striped  bug. 

Squaw,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.     P.  C'.lj. 

Squaw  Grove,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  111.     P.  886. 

Squeteague',  or  Weak-Fish,  the  OtnlUhnu  re,j«lii, 
a  marine  fish  of  the  family  SCI.KSIDJE  (which  see). 

Squid,  a  popular  name  for  many  decapod  cephalopods, 
particularly  those  of  the  family  Teuthid:t>  (calatnaries),  but 
also  extended  to  the  Sepiadaj  or  true  cuttle-fishes,  and  even 
to  the  poulpes  or  Octopodidic.  The  squids  proper  are  found 
in  nearly  all  seas;  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  many  fishes  and  crustaceans,  are  extensively  used  as 
fish-bait,  and  in  many  countries  are  much  used  as  food. 
Of  late,  the  eating  of  squid  has  been  introduced  into  the 
U.  8.  Properly  cooked,  squid  is  considered  a  delicacy  of 
the  first  order.  (See  CEPHALOPODA,  CONCIIOI.OGY,  CUTTLE- 
FISH, FLYING  SQUID,  HOOK  SQUID,  etc.)  There  are  several 
true  squids  which  are  common  on  our  coast. 

Squid,  Flying.     See  FLYIXG  SQUID. 

Squi'er (EPHR AIM  GEORGE),  b.  at  Bethlehem, N.Y.,. I une 
17,  1821 ;  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  ;  subsequently  taught 
school,  edited  several  local  newspapers,  and  studied  engi- 
neering. Removing  to  Ohio,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  E.  II.  Davis,  an  exploration  of  the  aboriginal 
monuments  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  results  of 
which  were  issued  in  1848  in  the  Smith/Ionian  Oontribiitimi* 
to  Knowledge,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  his  Ab- 
original Monument*  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  republics  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  in  1853  he  went  again  to  that  region  to 
examine  the  proposed  line  for  an  interoceanic  railway — a 
project  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  but  which  was 
finally  abandoned.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  labor  in  New  York.  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
U.  S.  commissioner  to  Peru,  where  he  remained  two  years; 
made  extensive  journeys  to  explore  the  remaining  works 
of  the  Incas  with  the  design  of  preparing  an  exhaustive 
work  on  the  subject.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  set  about 
this  task,  which  was  nearly  completed  when  in  1874  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which  incapacitated  him  from 
continuous  mental  labor,  but  not  before  his  abundant  ma- 
terials had  been  arranged  and  the  work  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  press,  and  it  is  now  (July,  1876)  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication. Besides  numerous  contributions  to  periodical 
literature  and  to  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  trans- 
lations, and  scientific  reports,  he  has  published,  among 
others  —  Nicaragua,  itt  People,  etc.  (1852),  The  Serpent 
Symbol  (1852),  Notes  on  Central  America  (1854),  Waikxa, 
"/•  Aitmiriirex  on  the  Mosquito  Shore  (1855),  Question  Anglo- 
Amfricaine  (Paris,  1857),  The  State*  of  Central  America. 
(1857),  Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  Hondnra*  fnteroceauic 
Railway  (London,  1859),  Monograph  of  Author*  who  have 
Written  on  the  Aboriginal  Language*  of  Central  America 
(1861),  Tropical  Fibre*,  and  their  Economical  Extraction 
(1881),  I*  Cotton  King?  Source*  of  Cotton-Supply  (1861), 
Honduras,  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical  (\&IQ),  and 
Peru  :  Incident*  of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  itf  the 
fiica*  (1876).  Most  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
German,  French,  and  Spanish.  He  has  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  is  a  member  of 
many  learned  associations  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in 
1871  was  president  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  New 
York.  A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Squill  [Gr.  <r«iAAa],  a  drug,  being  the  bulb  of  Scilla 
maritima  (sea-onion),  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Liliace;e,  growing  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  bulb 
is  pear-shaped,  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  or  even  larger. 
It  is  made  up  of  concentric  scales,  like  other  tunicated 
bulbs,  of  which  the  outer  are  dry  and  dark-colored,  but  the 
inner  fleshy  and  juicy,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  pale 
roseate  tint.  For  use  in  medicine  the  bulbs  are  dried  and 
sliced,  and  offer  the  varieties  known  as  white  and  red  squill, 
according  to  the  tint  of  the  bulb.  Squill  has  but  little 
smell,  but  an  acrid,  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  It  contains  a 
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good  deal  of  mucilage,  but  there  £•  "^ .^^^g 
L-'UKMTiiiii^  tin-   niiture  ot  tlie  t  I       • 

..'.  ft  . -t        '•MI  nil!   Iiu.'i   ln-'i'ii  known  us  a  medicine 

*T?r^S^I^^«»5vrS 

Iton'ow.1"  l£  medicinal  use  is   from   its   producing,  in 
Small  doM  an  increased  (low  of  urine,  and  also  modifying 
,111  \vav  the  morbid  condition  of  a  mucous 


in   -,,mc  unknown  w:iv  tlic  mori 

men,  lira  ne  atli-etcd  » ith  catarrh,  and  especially  of  the  brpn- 
chi  r      Iii  oilier  words,  it  is  used  as  a  so-called  "diuretic 
and  -expectorant."  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Siiuil'la  |the  old  T-atin  name  for  one  of  its  species],  a 
genoi  nt  sti.majiod  crustaceans  of  the  family  Squillidie. 
Tliev  are  voracious  and  active  creatures,  all  marine,  and 


Squilla. 

mostly  found  at  a  distance  from  shore.  The  best  known 
of  the  numerous  species  is  the  mantis  shrimp  (X  mantis 
of  the  Mediterranean),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
form  to  the  insects  called  MANTIS  (which  see).  SquiUa 
empiua  is  found  in  our  Atlantic  waters.  S.  ckiragra  is  the 
gouty  shrimp,  a  curious  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  name  mantis  shrimp  is  not  peculiar  to  the  .?.  mantis, 
nor  to  the  genus,  but  is  applied  to  other  crustaceans,  notably 
to  ( '<if>rr/tn  linparis. 

Squint'ing  [Dutch,  tchainte],  technically  termed  Stra- 
bis'mus  (from  Gr.  orpo-fiionos,  "squinting"),  obliquity 
of  the  axis  of  one  eye ;  inability  to  bring  both  visual  lines 
to  bear  simultaneously  upon  one  point,  one  always  de- 
viating from  the  object.  p  . 
If  the  squinting  eye  de- 
viates inward,  it  is  term- 
ed convergent  strabis- 
mus ;  if  outward,  diver- 
gent strabismus ;  if 
downward,  which  is 
rare,  strabismus  deorsum 
veryens.  The  normal  po- 
sition of  the  eye  and  cor- 
rect direction  of  its  vis-  Mu8cles  of  the  E>'eba11' 
ual  line  depend  on  the  tonieity  of  the  four  rccti  muscles, 
attached  one  above,  one  beneath,  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  eyeball.  If  one  muscle  is  relatively  weak  or  par- 
alyzed, the  eye  is  deflected  to  the  opposite  by  the  stronger 
or  intact  muscle.  Convergent  squint  is  very  common  in 
young  children  of  four  to  six  years  when  learning  to  spell 
or  read  with  small  letters.  It  may  be  periodic,  and  present 


only  when  looking  in- 
tently and  with  effort, 
one  eye  being  converged 
to  facilitate  or  compen- 
sate the  "accommoda- 
tion "  or  power  of  the 
eye  to  adapt  itself  for 
different  distances  and 
objects.  Such  internal 
squint  may  be  checked 
by  use  of  larger  letters 
or  by  checking  the  bad 
habit  of  approximating 
objects.  When  the  eye 
is  hypormetropic,  having 
a  low  refractive  power, 
a  short  antcro-posterior 
diameter,  and  rays  are 
not  focused  in  the  retina, 
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Operation  for  Strabismus. 

voluntary  convergence  of  the  eye  and  habitual  squint 
the  common  result.     Children  suffering  from  indigesti 


digestion, 


worms,  or  debility  often  suffer  from  convergent  squint  ii 
some  cases  due  to  spasm  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle'  in 
others  to  debility  or  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle 
disease  of  the  brain,  convnlsions,  meningitis,  hydro- 
cephalus,  etc.,  squint  may  occur.     Divergent  squint  is  most 
[ten present .in  myopic  or  near-sighted  persons  in  efforts  to 
istant  objects,  the  squint  disappearing  when  the  object 
approximated  or  by  the  use  of  spectacles  for  distance     It 
may  also  occur  from  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus,  or  when 
that  muscle  has  been  too  freely  cut  for  the  cure  of  eonver- 


gent  squint.  In  convergent  strabismus,  unless  very  marked, 
in  order  to  determine  the  squinting  eye  itmay  be  necessary 
to  place  a  lighted  candle  or  the  finger  two  or  three  feet  in 
front  of  the  face  in  the  median  line,  or,  again,  closing  each 
eve  alternately,  to  study  the  extreme  lateral  movements  in- 
ward and  outward  of  each.  Periodic  strabismus  may  yield 
to  correct  use  of  the  eyes,  the  aid  of  spectacles,  galvaniz- 
ing the  weak  muscle,  and  improving  the  general  health. 
When  marked  and  persistent,  it  calls  for  operation — inci- 
sion of  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  mucous  membrane,  hook- 
ing up  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  close  to  the  cornea  and 
severing  it. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WII.LARD  PARKER. 

Squire  (SAMUKL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Warminster,  Wiltshire, 
England,  in  1714:  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  ;  became  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Wynn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  W'ells,  by  whom  he  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  and  canon  of  Wells  1739,  preben- 
dary of  Wells  and  archdeacon  of  Bath  1 743  ;  became  rec- 
tor of  Topsficld,  Essex,  174S,  and  of  St.  Anne's.  West- 
minster, 1750  :  was  shortly  afterward  made  vicar  of  Green- 
wich and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  ; 
was  appointed  dean  of  Bristol  1760  and  bishop  of  St. 
David's  1761.  D.  in  1766.  Author  of  The  Ancient  Jfit- 
tonf  of  the  Hebrews  Vindicated  (1741),  Tn-it  Ef»ii>/t,  :  A 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Chronolor/i/,  etc.,  and  An  In- 
oiffYy  into  the  Orinin  of  the  Greek  Lananatjc  (1741).  AH 
onqvtiry  into  the  Foundation  of  the  English  ('tni*titntion 
(1745),  An  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Ciril  /'otrrr  in  Kurt- 
land  (1753);  published  several  sermons  and  religious  trea- 
tises; edited  Plutarch's  De  hide  et  Osiride  (Cambridge, 
1744),  accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  and  left  in 
MS.  an  Anrflo-Saxon  Grammar. 

Squire's  Store,  tp.,  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  518. 

Squir'rel  [Gr.  oxcovpot,  from  ovc.i,  "shade,"  and  ovpa, 
"tail"],  the  name  given  to  certain  species  of  the  family 
Sciurida;,  and  sometimes  employed  as  the  vernacular  equiv- 
alent of  the  family  name — i.  e.  the  squirrel  family.     It  is, 
however,  more  properly  applicable  to  the  slender'  arboreal 
forms  constituting  the  genus  Sciurut  of  most  naturalists, 
and  in  this  sense  it  will  be  here  used.     These  animals  are 
of  moderate  or  small  size,  have  a  rather  slender  head,  no 
cheek-pouches,  rather  long  ears,  no  lateral  wing-like  exten- 
sion of  the  skin,  a  large  distichous  tail,  and  the  teeth  are. 
as  in  all  the  other  genera  of  the  family,  24 — viz.  M.J,  I.j 
X  2 — but  the  foremost  upper  molars  are  often  early  decid- 
uous, and  when  present  very  small:  the  molars  are  parallel 
at  least  as  to  their  inner  walls,  the  incisors  compressed. 
Such  are   the  most  conspicuous   and    typical  characters. 
The  genus,  however,  grades  into  others — c.  g.  Tamiat,  or 
the  chipmunks,  and  Spermophiliu,  or  the  ground-squirrels 
— but  is  still  apparently  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  entitled 
to  the  segregation  generally  accorded  to  it,     The  species 
are  numerous,  and  representatives   are  found  in   almost 
every  region,  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies  being  the 
only  considerable  bodies  of  land  in  the  temperate  or  tropi- 
cal zones  destitute  of  them.     Over  100  species  have  been 
made  known,  and  these  are  distributed  approximately  as 
follows:  North  America  has  about  5  species  (10  including 
sub-species),  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  6  or  7,  the  Indian 
region  over  50,  the  African  about  18,  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican about  30.     In  time  they  existed,  according  to  some 
authors,  as  early  as  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  but  the  affinities 
of  those  early  forms  arc  doubtful.     In  habits  the  living 
species  are  all  essentially  similar.     Most  of  their  life  is 
spent  among  the  trees,  and  they  exhibit  great  agility  in 
running  up  the  trunks  and  leaping  from  branch  to  branch. 
Their  principal  food  consists  of  the  nuts  of  trees,  ami  in 
nut-bearing  forests  they  are  especially  to  be  found ;  they 
also  eat  to  some  extent  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  attack  the 
nests  of  birds  for  their  eggs,  and  even  for  their  young. 
Their  favorite  attitude  in  eating  is  to  sit  on  their  haunches, 
with  their  tail  thrown  upward  on  the  back,  and  holding 
the  eatables  in  their  paws.     In  the  colder  countries  they 
lay  up  stores  of  provisions  in  holes  and  nooks  in  or  near 
the  trees  in  which  they  live.     They  are  mostly  readily 
tamed,  and  are  generally  kept  in  cages    with    revolving 
wheels  or  treadmills,  wherein  they  exercise.     The  North 
American  species   recognized  by  the  latest  monographer 
of  the  group,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  are  the  following:  (1)  the 
great  fox  or  cat  squirrel  (S.  cinereus),  with  the  varieties 
(a)  cinerem  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States,  (b)  niger  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  (c)  ludor'iclanui 
f  the  Mississippi  Valley;  (2)  the  gray  squirrel  (S.  carol!- 


nmnt),  with  two  varieties;  (3)  the  email  re 

rel  (S.  hudsonins),  with  four  varieties;  and  „.. ,  ....... 

slope  of  the  continent,  (4)  the  California  gray  squirrel  (S. 
fossor)  and  (5)  the  tuft-eared  squirrel  (.S1.  Aberti).     (See 


•ed  or  pine  squir- 
i  on  the  Pacific 


also  SciuuiDjE. 
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Squirrel  Corn.     Sec  DICKNTBA. 

Squirrel,  Flying.     See  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 

Srinagar.     See  SKIUXAIU-H. 

SS,  Collar  of.     Sco  ESSKS,  C.H.I.AII  OF. 

Slaiil.  de  (MAiKiUKiiiTK  JEAN.NE  CmtiiiKit  HE  LAI-NAY), 
BARONESS,  I),  at  Paris  Aug.  30,  1684,  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  painter;  was  educated  in  a  convent  at  Rouen:  be- 
came maid  to  the  duchess  of  Maine:  took  part  in  Cella- 
miire's  conspiracy  for  dcpri\  ing  the  duke  of  Orleans  of  the 
regency,  and  was  confined  iii  the  liastile  1718-20:  married 
afterward  a  Baron  de  Staal,  who  held  a  company  in  the 
guard  of  the  duke  of  Maine,  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  life 
at  the  ducal  court  at  Sceaux.  1).  June  15,  1750.  Her 
.!/. 'HI,, iff*  were  published  in  1755,  her  letters  in  1806,  her 
(Kurnx  riiia/i/f-iH  (2  vols.)  in  1821.  (Sec  Saintc-Beuvc, 
/A, •«/>;•*  /'Hi-trait*  litteriti,,",  1S52.) 

Staats'burg,  p.-v.,  Hyde  Park  tp.,  Dutchess  CO.,  X.  Y., 
on  Hudson  River  and  Hudson  River  R.  II. 

SI  :iii:it  Mater,  the  first  words,  and  hence  the  name,  of 
a  Latin  hymn  ranked  among  the  seven  great  hymns  of  the 
modiitval  Church  ( The  Celestitd  Country,  Dien  II-K,  Stabat 
Mater,  \''i/i  Xinicte  SpirituH,  Vfiti  Creator  Spirfttw,  Vexilla 
Iteijis,  The  Alleluiatic  Sequence).  It  commences — 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,       By  the  cross,  sad  vigil  keeping, 
Juxta  crucem  lacryraosa.  Stood  the  mournful  mother  weeping. 

As  the  DIES  Iit-E  (which  see)  has  been  pronounced  the 
greatest,  so  the  Stabat  Muter  is  deemed  the  most  pathetic 
of  hymns.  It  is,  however,  neither  so  simple  nor  so  grand, 
nor  is  it  free  from  sectarian  faults.  It  was  written  (1268) 
bj  a  Franciscan  friar  known  as  Jacobus  de  Benedictes,  one 
of  the  noble  Italian  house  of  Benedetto.  The  hymn  is  still 
in  constant  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  sung 
during  the  Holy  Week  and  on  the  festival  of  the  SEVEN 
DOLORS  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MARY  (which  see),  and  it  is  well 
known  in  a  musical  sense  to  all  through  the  very  beautiful 
and  sympathetic  music  of  Rossini.  It  has  been  the  theme 
of  several  of  the  world's  great  composers  of  different  eras, 
of  whom,  prior  to  Rossini,  Pergolesi  perhaps  has  produced 
the  most  famous  and  masterly,  if  not  the  most  popular 
work.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Sta'ceyville  Plantation,  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
P.  138. 

Stack'elberg,  de  (ERNF.ST),  COUNT,  b.  Mar.  21,  1813; 
was  educated  in  the  military  academy  of  St.  Petersburg; 
distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Caucasus  1852,  and  was  attached  to  the  Russian 
embassy  in  Paris  as  its  military  member.  In  1856  he  was 
sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Turin,  afterward  to 
Madrid;  in  1862  to  Florence,  in  1864  to  Vienna,  and  in 
1868  to  Paris,  succeeding  M.  de  Budberg. 

Sta'cyville,  tp.,  Mitchell  co.,  la.     P.  344. 

Sta'dc,  an  old  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  province  of 
Hanover,  on  the  Schwingc,  near  its  influx  in  the  Elbe. 
The  so-called  "  Stade  dues,"  a  toll  which  Hanover  levied 
on  all  merchandise  carried  up  the  Elbe,  but  which  was 
abolished  in  1864,  were  paid  here.  Manufactures  woollen, 
linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  tobacco,  and  beer.  P.  8693. 

Stn'diiim  [Lat. ;  Gr.  erraSioi'],  the  principal  Greek  mea- 
sure of  length  for  journeys,  used  in  later  times  also  for 
other  linear  measurements,  especially  by  the  Romans.  Its 
length  was  fixed  by  that  of  the  foot-race  course  (stadium) 
at  Olympia,  and  was  600  Greek  =  625  Roman  =  606J  Eng- 
lish feet,  or  one-eighth  of  the  Roman  mile. — STADIUM  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  foot-race  course  in  which  run- 
ning and  other  athletic  exercises  took  place.  Stadia  ex- 
isted at  many  Greek  cities,  but  the  most  famous  was  that 
of  Olympia.  The  stadium  was  laid  out  in  two  parallel  ob- 
long areas,  connected  at  one  end  by  a  semicircular  tract. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  seats  for  spectators. 

Stadt'holder  [Dutch  Stadhouder,  "city-holder"],  a 
title  given  by  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  upon  beginning  their  memorable  rebel- 
lion against  Spain.  The  title  was  intentionally  a  modest 
one,  intimating  that  the  revolt  was  not  against  the  sove- 
reign, but  against  the  tyranny  of  his  viceroy,  the  duke  of 
Alva.  It  involved,  however,  the  chief  civil  and  military 
command,  was  given  to  Maurice,  son  of  William,  in  1587, 
and  became  the  hereditary  title  of  the  head  of  the  state 
until  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  French  empire  in 
1SII2.  On  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Orange  in  1814 
the  title  of  king  was  assumed. 

StaSI-Holstein,  de  (ANNE  LOUISE  GERMAINE),  BAR- 
CA-ESS,  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  22,  1766,  a  daughter  of  Jacques 
Necker,  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Th£- 
liis-im.  afterward  minister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
the  hero  of  the  coming  Revolution;  was  married  in  1786 
to  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris,  Baron  de  Stael-Hol- 
stein,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 


daughter.  The  marriage  was  not  happy,  and  stir  separated 
from  her  husband,  but  when  he  became  old  and  sick,  she 
returned  to  him,  and  stayed  with  him  till  he  died,  at  I'o- 
ligni  May  !l,  ISII2.  In  1810  she  married  a  French  officer, 
De  Kocca,  a  man  much  younger  than  herself,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  son,  but  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  till  iifti-r  her 
death.  She  made  her  debut  in  literature  in  17%  by  her  /,. -I- 
tfeK  mtr  leg  fc'-rilH  if  I,  Ctirnrttre  de  J.J.  lioumifau — a  book 
which  owed  its  success  not  so  much  to  any  powerful  origi- 
nality as  to  the  fresh  enthusiasm  and  peculiar  eloijuenre 
with  which  it  preached  the  new  revolutionary  ideas.  It  is 
an  interesting  book,  however,  in  literary  respects.  It  shows 
that  she  stood  in  a  primitive  and  natural  relation  to  that 
literary  movement  called  the  romantic  school  which  she  more 
than  any  one  else  contributed  to  introduce  in  France,  and 
w 'hirh  she  is  often  -aid  to  have  adopted  at  second  hand  from 
the  Schlegels.  In  both  respects,  literary  as  well  as  political, 
she  afterward  developed  further  the  ideas  of  this  her  first 
book  in  her  It,  In  Litttratwe  r<ni><n1eree  dans  */«  It'i^^ni'U 
iir,c  IfH  litHtitiitiinix  *i,ri,tl,H  ('J^vols.,  1706),  and  her  f'"n- 

»i<li'i-utiinlH  Htli-  fen   Brtttcfaoua:  Erlni-mi'iit*  i!>    In   /','i-,ifnt/i,it 

fi;iiii'iii.ii',  not  published  until  after  her  death.  In  the 
latter  she  shows  that  her  political  stand-point  was  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  the  same  as  that  of  her  father,  whom 
she  almost  idolized,  and  the  same  as  that  afterward  repre- 
sented by  her  most  intimate  friends,  Chateaubriand,  Benja- 
min Constant,  Guizot,  and  her  son-in-law,  the  duke  de 
Broglie.  Her  first  celebrity,  however,  she  owed  less  to  her 
writings  than  to  the  powerful  personal  impression  she  made. 
Firm  in  her  ideas,  true  to  her  feelings,  impassioned  and 
courageous  as  a  lioness,  she  was  tender-hearted,  generous, 
beautiful,  and  gifted  with  an  irresistible  eloquence.  Her 
salon  was  the  centre  around  which  all  the  most  prominent 
talents  of  France  gathered,  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
Revolution  she  was  a  political  power.  Very  active  in  sav- 
ing her  friends,  she  barely  escaped  the  guillotine  herself. 
She  fled,  and  sent  from  London,  in  1793,  the  beautiful 
pamphlet,  Reflexions  sur  le  Prove.*  de  la  Heine.  After  re- 
siding for  some  time  at  her  paternal  estate,  Coppet,  near 
Geneva,  she  returned  to  Paris  during  the  Directory,  and 
played  again  a  brilliant  and  influential  part  in  public  life. 
To  this  period  belong  De  I'lnfluence  den  Pattnionn  gttr  le 
Bonheur  den  Individu*  et  den  jVofton*  (1796),  one  of  her 
most  characteristic  works,  and  Delphine,  a  romance  in  6 
vols.  (1802).  But  she  was  a  decided  adversary  of  Napoleon. 
An  enmity  sprang  up  between  these  two  persons,  which 
cannot  be  fully  explained  from  the  difference  of  their 
political  views.  Napoleon  tried  to  gain  her  over  by 
offering  to  pay  the  two  million  francs  which  the  treasury 
owed  to  her  father,  but  she  refused  to  be  reconciled.  In 
1802  he  banished  her  from  Paris,  and  when,  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany,  she  returned  to  France  and  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  she  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Cop- 
pet,  where  she  actually  lived  in  a  sort  of  confinement. 
She  kept  a  court  here  more  brilliant,  and  for  the  moment 
more  influential,  than  that  Goethe  kept  at  Weimar.  Every 
great  literary  man's  biography  of  that  period  contains 
some  pages  on  his  visit  to  Coppet,  and  Frederick  Schlegel, 
the  founder  and  lawgiver  of  the  romantic  school  in  Ger- 
many, lived  there  as  her  chamberlain.  Still,  this  court 
was  a  prison.  In  1812  she  fled,  first  to  Vienna,  then  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was  received  with  enthusiasm ; 
to  Stockholm,  where  she  wrote  Dix  Annees  d'Ejcil  and  Re- 
flexioo*  »ur  le  Suicide  ;  to  London,  etc.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  she  returned  to  Paris  in  1815.  Louis  XVIII. 
showed  her  the  most  flattering  courtesy,  and  the  Assembly 
paid  the  debt  to  her  father.  She  d.  July  14,  1817.  Her 
two  most  prominent  works  are  Corinne,  OH  I'ltalie  (1807), 
the  fruit  of  a  journey  in  Italy,  and  DC  I'Allemnyne  (1810), 
the  result  of  her  visit  to  Germany.  The  first  is  an  inspi- 
ration of  a  high  order,  giving,  although  simply  a  novel,  a 
picture  of  Italy,  the  country,  its  sky,  its  mountains,  its 
seas,  and  of  the  people,  its  genius,  its  history,  its  life, 
marvellous  both  for  completeness  and  for  precision  and 
magic  impressiveness.  It  was  translated  into  all  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  exercised  a  great  influence;  from 
that  day  the  European  painters  ceased  to  copy  the  old 
Italian  masters,  and  began  to  portray  the  living  Italian 
peasants.  The  second  book  is  of  an  inferior  order.  She 
did  not  understand  the  German  language,  and  the  German 
spirit  remained  foreign  to  her;  its  natural  naivetfi,  sim- 
plicity, and  purity  she  mistook  for  a  product  of  refine- 
ment, and  its  strength  she  discovered  only  in  its  eccen- 
tricities. But  the  book  exercised  an  enormous  influence, 
as  from  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  French  heard  that  there 
was  something  in  the  world  which  could  be  called  German 
civilization.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Staff  and  Staff-Schools.     See  APPENDIX. 

StaCfa,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  belonging  to  the  county  cf  Argyle,  celebrated 
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for  it"  curimis  caverns,  among  which  that  called  Fingnl's 
Cave  is  tli.:  most  remarkable,  formed  by  gigantic  musses  of 
columnar  basalt  overlaid  with  a  »h»p«le«a  stratum  of  the 
-urn-  material,  and  presenting  a  most  singular  resemblance 
to  an  architectural  design.  The  cave  of  Jingo!  is  227  feet 
Inn.-  and  f.i;  feet  high  from  the  sea  to  the  entablature. 

Stuf  ford,  town  of  England,  capital  of  Staffordshire,  on 
the  Sow,  IMS  manufactures  of  leather,  shoes,  cutlery,  and 
ireneyiil  hardware.  P.  14,437. 

Stafford,  new  county  of  S.  W.  Kansas,  intersected  in 
the  X.  \\".  corner  by  the  Arkansas  River,  traversed  by  the 
At.-hison  Topcka  and  Santa  Fc  K.  H..  consists  mainly  of 
fertile,  rolling  prairies.  Area,  900  sq.  in.  It  is  still  unor- 
gani/e  I. 

Stiitlbrd,  county  of  E.  Virginia,  bordering  on  Poto- 
mac   and    liappabannock    rivers,  drained    by   Aquia  and 
other  creeks,  and    intersected    by  Richmond   Fredericks- 
buri  and  r.it..mac  It.  K.     The  surface  is  usually  hilly,  but 
i>  fertile  along  the  Potomac.     Excellent  granite  and  free- 
stone abound,  and  gold  has  been  discovered  in  small  quan- 
titic.-.     Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  sawed   lum- 
ber.    Cap.  Stafford  Court-house.  Area,  335  sq.  m.  P.  6420. 
Stafford,  p.-tp.,  Tolland  co..  Conn.,  on   New  London 
K.  K..  ;'iO  miles  N.  of  New  Haven,  has  4  churches,  good 
s'-hools,  1  newspaper,  3  banks,  an  insurance  company,  sev- 
eral mills,  a  woollen  factory,  and  1  hotel.     It  is  a  summer 
nvort  for  invalids  and  pleasure-seekers.     P.  3405. 
JAMKS  MoLArr.iii.iN,  Ki>.  "  TOLLAND  COUNTY  PRESS." 
Stafford,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.     P.  584. 
Stafford,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.    P.  841. 
Stafford,  tp.,  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1514. 
Stafford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gcnesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  Central  H.  It.     I'.  1SI7. 

Stafford,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.  P.  150. 
Stafford  (EnwAiin),  son  of  Henry,  b.  in  England  about 
1  ITU :  was  restored  to  his  titles  and  estates  by  Henry  VII. 
Il^fi:  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  acquired  enormous 
wealth  :  commanded  the  guard  at  the  "  battle  of  the  Spurs," 
1515;  freely  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  (by  descent 
from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester),  as  next 
heir  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  case  of  his  death  without  issue; 
entered  into  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Friar 
Nicholas  Hopkins  of  Henton,  .Somersetshire,  who  pretended  j 
to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  foretold  he  should  be  king ; 
excited  the  hostility  of  Wolsey  by  treating  him  with  con- 
tempt on  account  of  his  humble  origin  ;  was  accused  of 
treason  May,  1521 ;  seized  while  on  his  way  to  court;  tried 
and  condemned  May  13,  and,  disdaining  to  solicit  mercy, 
was  beheaded  on  To'wer  Hill  May  17,  1521.  He  was  at- 
tainted by  Parliament  two  years  later,  and  the  dukedom 
thereby  became  extinct  in  his  family. 

Stafford  (HENRY),  duke  of  Buckingham,  son  of  Hum- 
phrey, b.  in  England  about  1440 ;  succeeded  to  the  title 
1460;  was  the  most  prominent  supporter  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  (Richard  III.)  when  Protector  in  his  plot  to 
obtain  the  throne  1483;  met  that  prince  at  Northampton 
Apr.  29;  aided  him  to  effect  the  arrest  and  destruction  of 
Earl  Rivers  and  Lord  Gray;  was  appointed  chief-justice 
and  constable  of  the  royal  castles  in  Wales  May  16;  as- 
serted the  claims  of  Richard  to  the  throne  in  a  harangue  at 
Guildhall  June  24,  and  was  appointed  constable  of  Eng- 
land July  15,  but  soon  changed  his  allegiance,  conspiring 
with  the  Lancastrians;  was  betrayed  to  the  king  in  (}"- 
tober,  attainted,  and  beheaded  at  Salisbury  Nov.  1,  1483. 
His  name  and  fame  are  familiar  to  modern  readers  through 
Shakspearc's  tragedy  of  Kiny  Richard  III. 

Stafford  (HUMPHREY),  earl  of  Stafford,  afterward  duke 
of  Buckingham,  b.  in  England  in  1404;  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  VI.  as  king  of  France  at  Paris  Dec., 
1431  ;  was  in  command  at  Calais  1440;  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Prince  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
whose  estate  he  inherited  on  the  death  of  a  brother-in-law  ; 
was  thereupon  created  duke  of  Buckingham  Sept.  14, 1444 ; 
was  declared  first  peer  of  the  realm ;  made  first  constable 
of  Dover  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  about  1449;  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  1454,  and  killed  at 
that  of  Northampton,  July  10,  1460. 

Stafford  (WILLIAM  Howard),  VISCOUNT,  second  son 
of  Thomas  Howard,  twentieth  earl  of  Arundel  b  in  Eng 
land  Nov.  20, 1612 ;  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic ;  was 
knighted  in  early  life  ;  married,  about  1634,  Mary,  a  sister 
of  Henry,  thirteenth  Baron  Stafford.  On  the  death  of  the 

.tter  without  issue  in  1637,  Sir  William  assumed  the  title  | 

Baron  Stafford  in  right  of  his  wife,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
Jovered  that  the  true  heir  was  a  distant  relative  in  obscure 
life,  named  Roger  Fludd,  alias  Stafford,  whose  sister  was 

lamed  to  a  joiner  at  Newport,  Shropshire,  and  had  a  son 
then  following  the  trade  of  a  cobbler  in  that  town.     Roger 


was  induced  for  a  consideration  to  submit  his  claim  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  king,  who  decided  in  favor  of  Howard, 
and  by  royal  order    Roger  executed  a  deed  of  surrender 
of  the  peerage  to  his  rival  Dec.  9,  1639.     The  king  soon 
afterward  (Sept.  12,  1640)  created  Howard  Baron  and  his 
wife  liaronoss  Stafford,  and  in  order  to  settle  in  his  favor 
a  question  of  precedency  among  the  barons  made  him  a 
viscount  Nov.  11  of  the  same  year.     During  the  civil  war 
Stafford  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  but  after  the  Restora- 
tion often  opposed  in  the  House  of  Peers  the  measures  of 
the  court:  was   intimate  with  Shaftesbury,  and  was,  on 
account  of  his   religion,  selected    by  the  infamous  Titus 
Gates  as  one  of  his  victims.     Accused  of  participation  in 
the  "Popish  plot"  by  Gates  in  his  first  examination  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  Oct.  23,  1678,  Stafford  surrendered 
himself  the  following  day;   was  committed  to  the  Tower 
with  four  other  accused  noblemen  Oct.  30;  was  excluded 
from  Parliament  with  twenty  other  Roman  Catholic  peers 
by  the  act  approved  Nov.  30  of  that  year;  was  impeached 
of  high  treason  Dec.  5,  and  again,  with  the  other  four  ac- 
cused lords,  Apr.  7,  1C79,  when  he  pleaded  not  guilty;  but 
the  trial,  being  prevented  by  a  prorogation  and  a  subse- 
quent dissolution  of  Parliament,  did  not  commence  until 
Nov.  30,  1680,  when  the  impeachment  was  begun  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  Sir  Hcncagc  Finch  (afterward  earl  of 
Nottingham)  presiding    as    lord  high  steward.      Stephen 
Dugdale  and  one  Turberville,  the  chief  witnesses,  swore 
that  Stafford  had  offered  them  rewards  to  participate  In  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  Bedloe,  Dan- 
gerfield,  and  Denis  offered  confirmatory  testimony.      Staf- 
ford defended  himself  with   spirit,  but  he  was  convicted 
Dec.  7,  by  55  votes  against  31,  four  of  the  Howard  family 
being  of  the  majority.     Stafford  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  Dec.  29, 1680,  protesting  his  innocence  in  terms  which 
carried  great  weight  with  the  spectators.     His  widow  was 
created  countess  by  James,  and  his  eldest  son  earl  of  Staf- 
ford by  James  II.  (1688),  but  the  title  became  extinct  on 
the  death  of  the  fourth  earl  in  1762.     The  attainder  was 
reversed  by  act  of  Parliament  in   1824,   and   Sir  George 
William  Jerningham,  Bart.,  was  recognized  as  Baron  Staf- 
ford 1825.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
Stafford  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Stafford  co.,  Va. 
Starfordshire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  com- 
prises an  area  of  1138  sq.  m.,  with  857,333  inhabitants. 
The  central  part  of  the  county  is  low  and  undulating,  but 
both  in  the  N.  and  the  S.  the  ground  rises  and  the  surface 
becomes  hilly.    The  soil  is  generally  cold,  clayey,  and  little 
productive.    The  principal  occupations  are  mining  and  man- 
ufactures.  The  coal-fields  are  very  rich  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  county;  iron,  copper,  and  lead 
are  found,  together  with  marble,  freestone,  and  an  excellent 
potter's  clay.     With  respect  to  its  manufacturing  interests 
this  county  is  the  third  in  rank  in  England. 
Starfordsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Giles  co.,  Va.    P.  1888. 
Stag,  or  Red  Deer,  the  largest  deer  of  Europe,  the 
Cerent  clnphm.     The  male  is  called  the  hnrl,  the  female 
the  hind,  and  the  young  the  cnlf ;  the  male  under  three 
years  is  called  a  brocket;  under  four,  a  ipnyad ;  under 
five,  a  ttaagard;  and  under  six,  a  timj  ;  so  that  strictly,  in 
sporting  parlance,  a  stag  is  a  red  deer  five  years  old.     At 
six  years  he  is  a  hart  of  ten,  and  when  seven  years  old  he 
is  a  hart  crowned,  and  is  considered  fair  game.     The  stao1 
is  found  in  England,  but  at  present  only  in  paddocks,  half 
domesticated ;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  still  found  wild.     Its 
pursuit  is  the  noblest  of  European  sports.     The  flesh  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer. 

Stag'-Beetle  and  Horn-Bug  are  popular  names  for 
LHtmm  dama  of  the  U.  S.,  L.  cervnt  of  Europe,  and  of 
many  other  Lucanidse,  large  coleopterous  insects,  remark- 
able for  the  great  size  of  the  head  and  for  the  large  horn- 
like mandibles.  The  American  species  named  above  is  a 
well-known  inhabitant  of  decaying  wood,  piles  of  chips, 
etc.,  and  is  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  bite. 

Stage-coach.  See  CARRIAGES,  by  L.  P.  BROCKETT, 
M.D. 

Stage  Road,  p.-v.,  Mclntosh  co.,  Ga.     P.  36. 

Stag'gers,  a  popular  name  for  some  diseases  of  horses 
and  sheep,  is,  like  many  popular  names,  a  very  vague  one. 
"  Blind  staggers  "  in  horses  is  a  sort  of  epilepsy  ;  "  mad 
staggers,"  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  "  grass  staggers  " 
is  an  acute  and  dangerous  gastritis.  The  treatment  of  the 
first  is  by  setons  about  the  head,  but  the  disease  is  incu- 
rable. The  second  usually  receives  powerfully  revulsive 
treatment  by  means  of  blisters,  cathartics,  and  thorough 
bleeding.  The  last-mentioned  disease  calls  for  active  ene- 
mata  and  good-sized  doses  of  calomel  and  opium.  "  Stag- 
gers "  in  sheep  is  caused  by  grubs  in  the  nostrils  (larva;  of 
(Estrut  «!•!»),  which  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  throw- 
ing up  snuff  mixed  with  whisky. 
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Stagg's  Creek,  p.-v.  and  t|>.,  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.    P.  Sfil. 

Slag'liouiKl,  :i  ill,),'  formerly  kept  in  Europe  for  the 
eh;i-r  ul'  tin-  rril  dm-,  is  nu\v  nearly  extinct.  This  is  a 
large,  rough-haired  dog,  much  like  the  foxhound,  but 
longer  in  the  legs.  Il  is  a  strong,  swill,  unil  fearless  crea- 
ture,  ami  is  the  rivul  of  the  bloodhound  in  powers  of  scent. 

Stagi'ra  [SriY<cpa],  town  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia, 
u.i-  a  ro!,.iiy  IViiin  Andros,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the 
Peloponneslan  war.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle, 
ami  in  honor  of  his  grout  tutor  Alexander  restored  the 
city,  but  its  prosperity  was  merely  temporary. 

Stagirite,  Aristotle,  the.     See  ARISTOTLE. 

Slah'cl  <.lri.ir.4i.  li.  in  Hungary  in  1825;  entering  the 
Austrian  military  service,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant ;  upnTi  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
joined  tlie  patriots,  and  served  on  the  stall's  of  Gb'rgei  and 
Giiyon.  When  the  revolution  was  suppressed,  he  went  to 
Germany,  thence  to  England,  and  finally  to  New  York, 
where  he  engaged  in  journalism.  \\'hen  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  he  was  made  lieutcnant-eolonel  of  the  8Ul  New 
York  Vo]s.,  whieli  lie  comma nded  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  of  whieh  he  soon  after  became  colonel;  was  promoted 
to  brigadier-general  in  IH61;  in  1862  commanded  a  divi- 
sion in  Sigel's  1 1  th  army  corps,  and  was  made  major-general 
of  volunteers  in  Mar.,  1864. 

Stahl  (FiiiKiimrii  JULIUS),  b.  at  Munich  Jan.  16,  1802, 
of  Jewish  parents;  embraced  Christianity  in  1819 ;  stud- 
ied law  at  Wiirzburg,  Heidelberg,  and  Erlangen ;  was  arT- 
pointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  1832  at  Erlangen, 
and  in  1840  at  Berlin.  D.  at  Briickenau,  near  Kis- 
singen,  in  Bavaria,  Aug.  10,  1861.  His  specialty  was  the 
philosophy  of  law,  and  in  his  system  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Schelling.  Assuming  that  human  reason  is  incapable  of 
arriving  at  a  positive  conception  of  truth  by  itself,  he  de- 
duces the  ideas  of  state,  government,  etc.,  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Christian  revelation,  and  bases  the  authority 
of  officials  and  the  obedience  of  citizens  on  a  divine  ordi- 
nance. As  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  he  became  the  leader  of  the  feudal  and  aristocratic 
party  during  the  period  of  reaction  which  followed  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1848  in  Berlin.  His  principal 
works  are — AVi/7o»o/,//>Y  i!i-»  Ktrht*  (.'(  veils.,  1854-56),  Ueber 
den  Chn'ntHrhf,,  filnat  (1847),  Wan  ist  Resolution'  (1853). 
Stahl  (GEORO  ERNST),  b.  at  Ansbaeh,  in  Bavaria,  Oct. 
21,  16CO:  studied  medicine  at  Jena;  was  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  duke  of  Weimar  in  Ifi87,  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Halle  in  1694,  and  physician  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1716.  D.  at  Berlin  May 'l4,  1734.  He 
was  a  great  chemist,  and  had  great  merit  as  a  systematizer 
of  the  science  of  chemistry;  his  theory  of  phlogiston  was 
generally  adopted,  and  considered  valid  up  to  the  time  of 
Lavoisier.  As  a  physician  he  also  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity. (See  A.  I. run, j in..  Le  Vilallnmeel  VAnimisme  tie  Sluhl 
(Paris,  1864).)  His  principal  works  arc — Efprrinienta  et 
Obttnationtt  Chemicsc  (1731)  and  Theoria  Metliea  Vera 
(1707). 

Stahr  (ADOLF  WILHELM  THEODOR),  b.  at  Prenzlau,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  Oct.  22,  1805; 
studied  classical  languages  and  literature  at  Halle;  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Oldenburg  in 
l^lii;  travelled  much  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  settled  in  1852  at  Berlin,  where  he  married  the  au- 
thoress Fanny  Lewald  in  1855.  He  is  a  very  prolific 
writer;  his  numerous  books  and  articles  for  periodicals 
treat  subjects  of  antiquity  and  modern  times,  history  and 
art,  critically  and  in  a  descriptive  manner.  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English,  as,  for  instance, 
Torso,  niler  A"»n»/.  h'iinntler,  tind  Kiinsticerke  <ler  Alien  (2 
vols..  1854-55),  in  the  Crnyoa  (New  York,  1858-59).  and 
G.  E.  Lesslny,  still  Lrtini  mill  trine  Werte  (2  vols.,  1859), 
by  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans,  of  Michigan  University  (Boston, 
1866).  He  wrote  the  text  to  Kaulbach's  Goethe  Gn/lerie 
(Abtheilung  I.,  Goethe's  Frauenyfttnlten).  His  Olilen- 
lm,;,;*:-l<f  Thenler,,-!,,,,,  (2  vols.,  1845)  drew  some  attention 
to  the  stage  of  Oldenburg. 

Staigg  (KiriiARii  M.),  b.  in  England  about  1820;  com- 
ing to  America  at  an  early  age,  he  became  a  mechanic  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  took  lessons  in  painting  from 
Washington  Allston  and  Jane  Stuart;  became  eminent  as 
a  miniature-painter,  a  branch  of  art  which  he  subsequently 
relinquished  for  r/eiire  pictures  and  coast-scenes.  Among 
Ins  best  productions  arc — Tlie  ('msniiiy-Saetper,  Cat's 
Oi-nd/e,  Knitting,  The  Lone-Letter,  The  Sailor"!  Grace,  and 
Neat  from  the.  Wnr. 

Stained  Glass.    See  GLASS,  by  C.  G.  LELAND,  A.  M. 

Stai'ner  (JOHN),  Mrs.  Doc.,  b.  in  England  in  Isni; 

developed  in  early  childhood  a  remarkable  musical  talent; 

wa-  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  1847-56,  organist  to 

St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury,   1856-59,  and  became  in 


_-:im-t  of  Magdalen  College,  and  in  I860  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford;  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music  I^.V.1:  embraced  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue the  regular  course  of  university  studies,  as  well 
perlcrt  him-elf  in  mu-ir:il  lln-orv,  graduating  as  It.  A. 
I  M;:;,  .Mus.  l).,c.  I  MI;.,  and  M.  \.  IM;I;.  l,,  1>72  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  ,<t.  Paul's.  London.  .Author  of  a 
large  number  of  anthems  and  church  sen  ire-,  as  well  as 
songs  of  a  secular  character,  and  of  a  scientific  work  on 
The.  Theory  of  Harmony. 

Stair  (.JAMES  Dalryinplc  i.  SEVENTH  BARON  nnd  FIRST 
VI-IMI  VT,  1,.  at  Itrniumurrhic.  Ayrshire.  Scotland,  in  May, 
1619;  graduated  M.  A.  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  lti:'.7  : 
obtained  a  commission  as  captnin  in  the  Scottish  army,  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  accepted  the  prolc-si.rsliip  of 
philosophy  at  Glasgow,  which  he  held  six  years  Miill  I7i: 
was  admitted  nn  advocate  at  the  Soottbh  liar  Feb.,  ir,  l<; 
was  .secretary  to  the  roiriiuissioners  sent  to  treat  with 
Charles  I.  at  I'reda  llil'.l  JO  :  beraine  a  lord  of  session  July 
1,  1657;  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  ]«60,  nnd  confirmed 
as  lord  of  session  Feb.  14.  Iflfil  ;  resigned  office  loi;:i  from 
unwillingness  to  subscribe  the  declaration  against  the  Cov- 
enants of  16::s  and  li!i:t  appended  tt>  the  oath  of  allegiaure. 
but  his  resignation  was  declined,  and  he  wan  made  a  bar- 
onet June,  1664;  became  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session  Jan.,  1671;  refused  to  tuke  the  new  test  oath,  and 
was  removed  from  his  offices  1681  •  published  in  that  year 
his  Mud  u>  Litiynudi  and  The  Institutions  of  tin  l.<m-  .,/' 
S'-nilmtd — a  work  which  has  been  called  the  "Scottish 
Blackstone;"  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  Rye-House 
plot,  and  outlawed,  but  escaped  to  Holland  Oct.,  1682; 
prepared  there  his  Dcriiiout  of  the  Lords  of  Couneil  and 
Sessions  1661-81  (Edinburgh,  2  vols.  folio,  1683-87);  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  his  Latin  treatises  1'hytioloijin  Xom  EJ-- 
perimcHtalii  (1686);  received  a  pardon  1686;  accompa- 
nied the  prince  of  Orange  tit  England  1688;  was  reinstated 
in  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  session,  and  made  Vis- 
count Stair  Apr.  21,  1690;  published  an  Ajiolot/y  for  his 
political  course  (1690)  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Dicine 
Perfection!  (1695).  D.  Nov.  25,  1695. 

Stair  (  JOHN  Dalryinplc.  KIRST  EAHL  OF,  better  known 
as  the  "  Master  of  Stair,"  son  of  Viscount  John,  b.  in 
Scotland  about  1648;  was  admitted  as  advocate  in  the 
court  of  session  Feb.,  1672;  was  one  of  the  council  for  the 
earl  of  Argyll  on  his  trial  for  treason  1681;  was  twice  im- 
prisoned between  1681  and  1685;  was  received  into  favor 
on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord 
advocate  1685  and  lord  of  session  and  lord-justice  clerk 
1686;  supported  the  Revolution  1688;  was  a  leading  Scot- 
tish member  of  the  "Convention  Parliament"  Mar.,  1689; 
was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  sent  to  London  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Scotland  to  William  and  Mary,  May,  1689; 
was  reappointed  lord  advocate  1690;  became  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland  1691 ;  plotted  the  "  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,"  which  covered  his  name  with  infamy, 
Jan.,  1692,  for  which  act  he  was  dismissed  from  office  1695 
and  censured  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry, 
but  was  never  subjected  to  prosecution ;  succeeded  his 
father  as  Viscount  Stair  Nov.  25,  1695;  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  on  the  accession  of  Anne  1702;  was  created 
earl  of  Stair  Apr.  8,  1703;  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  union  between  Scotland  and 
England  1706,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  passing 
that  measure  through  the  Scottish  Parliament.  D.  Jan.  8, 
1707. 

Stair  (Jons  Dalrymple),  SECOND  EARL  OF,  second  son 
of  the  first  earl,  b.  at  Edinburgh  July  20,  1673;  had  the 
misfortune  in  boyhood  to  kill  his  elder  brother  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol ;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Leyden,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  scholarship; 
entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Angus, 
and  commanded  the  Cameronian  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk  1692;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  at  Venloo  and  Liege  1702;  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom 1707;  obtained  command  of  the  Scots  Greys;  was 
commissioned  general ;  distinguished  himself  at  Ramillies 
and  Ondenarde  1706,  and  at  Malplaquct  1709  ;  withdrew 
from  the  army  in  1711 ;  became  privy  councillor  and  repre- 
sentative peer  for  Scotland  1714;  was  appointed  commandcr- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  on  the  accession  of  George 
I.  (1715);  was  ambassador  to  Franco  1715-20;  resided  on 
his  estate  at  New  Liston,  devoted  to  scientific  agriculture, 
1720-40,  having  been  the  first  person  in  Scotland  to  plant 
turnips  and  cabbages  in  the  open  fields ;  was  made  field- 
marshal  commander-in-chicf  of  British  forces  in  Flanders 
and  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  States  General  of 
Holland  1741 ;  won  the  battle  of  Dcttingen,  June  26,  1743, 
and  subsequently  filled  several  important  public  posts  under 
the  Walpole  administration.  D.  nt  Edinburgh  May  9,  1747. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Vulrymple,  published  from 
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STALACTITE— STANDING  STONES. 


family    papers    (1S76).   contain  important  historical  data 
heretofore  unknown. 

Stnlac'tite    [{Jr.    <rr«A.^,^.   to   "drop"],    icicle-like 
BUM  -.1    lime,  li.nonite.  chalcedony,  pyrites,  etc    which 

,1 ,,d  from  the  ro-.fs  ,,f  caverns:  they  are  formed  from  tne 

evaporation  of  water  holding  these  rabatanoea  in  solution. 
..metimes  form  columns  reaching  from  floor  to 
roof  of  hi-h  chambers:  sometimes  they  imitate  curtains. 
WaUrlMh,   etc-.,  which   constitute  notable   features  in  some 
I  i  ,,„,,,;,  eaves  in  the  world.     The  name  atn/ii:/init,- 
((Jr.  »TiAaW«.  a  "drop")  is  given  to  the  material  whic 
.tactile-.-,  only  accumulating  on  the  floor.     Thi 

„,,.-  forms  - tinuous  .-heels  over  the  surface,  some 

into  columns,  which  meet  and  blend  with  th 
italactltee  above.  J.  S.  NKWBERRY. 

SMlim  ni.  or   Stnlimeni,  the   ancient   Lrmnnt,  a 
island   in  the  .-Kgoiin  SIM.    Ill  miles   S.  E.  of   Mount  Athos 
-   to   'fin-key,  ami  comprises   an   area  of  100  sq.  m 
with  Minn  inhabitants.     The  surface  is  mountainous,  con 
laininL'  many  extinct  craters :  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  an 
pro-luce"  corn,  oil.  wine,  and  fruits. 
Slambool.     See  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Sta'men  [Lat.,  from  the  Gr.  o-r^wf.  the  wnrp  or  it 
thread"  in  the  upright  loom  of  the  ancients],  the  botanica 
name  of  the  male  organ  in  flowers.      (Sec  BOTANY.)     I 
<•  -in-i-ts  of  two  parts,  vi/..  a  stalk,  called  theji/nuirnl,  which 
li-vc  the  stalk  of  a  leaf,  is  not  e^cntial  and  may  bo  wanting 
and  of  a  terminal  body,  the  only  essential  portion,  callet 
the  aiitfifi:     This  normally  is  2-celled,  or  is  formed  of  a 
pair  of  sacs  placed  side  by  side,  with,  or  sometimes  with 
out,  a  prolongation  of  the  filament  between  them  (the  <-<>n 
ii' -i-tif. -i,  and  filled   with  yW/e»,  a   powder,  composed  ol 
minute  grains.     This  is   the  fertilizing   material,  which 
a-'ting  upon  the  stigma,  develops  a  tube  from  each  grain 
which  grows  down  the  style,  reaches  the  ovules  or  rudimen- 
':-->  -<  cds,  and  fertilizes  them  :  that  is,  causes  an  embryo  to 
be  produced,  and  so  an  ovule  becomes  a  fertile  seed.     The 
pollen  is  discharged  from  the  anther  through  openings,  gen- 
erally by  a  slit  from  top  to  bottom  of  each  cell,  sometimes 
by  a  hole  at  the  top  or  elsewhere,  rarely  by  one  or  more 
uplifted  valves  or  lids.     Morphologically,  each  stamen  an- 
swers to  a  leaf,  the  anther  being  conceived  to  be  the  blade 
transformed,  and  the  cells  of  its  parenchyma  developed  as 
pollen,  the  filament  answering  to  the  leafstalk.     As  to  posi- 
tion, in  a  complete  flower  the  stamens  stand  between  the 
petals  and  the  pistil,  in  the  simpler  and  normal  case  borne 
on  the  receptacle  under  the  pistil  (technically  hy/iayi/nom), 
but  not  rarely  adnate  to  or  apparently  growing  out  of  the 
calyx  (perigynous),  or  out  of  the  corolla  (epipetalnm),  or 
when  all  these  parts  are  consolidated  with  the  surface  of 
the  ovary,  then  apparently  borne  on  its  summit  (f/iif/i/nmia), 
or  even  consolidated  with  the  style,  as  in  the  orchi's'family 
(<!!l""H<troiu).     Terms  relating  to  the  number  of  the  stamens 
are  common,  as  monnndroiii,  with  a  solitary  stamen,  dinn- 
droui,  with  two,  and  so  on  ;  or  to  number  combined  with 
relative  length,  as  didyniimmm,  when  of  four  stamens  one 
pair  is  shorter,  and  Mradynamotit,  when  of  six  stamens 
two  arc  shorter  than  the  four;  or  to  connection,  whether  by 
the  filaments  into  one  set  or  brotherhood  (monndelphn,,,) 
or  into  two  (dfaiMpkoia),  or  by  the  anthers  instead  into  a 
ring  (qmamnfon*).     These  and  the  like  terms  Ion<*  a"o 
became  familiar,  being  used  by  Linnajus  to  characterize 
icial  classes.     As  the  petals  of  a  flower,  taken  collec- 
tively, compose  the  corolla,  so  the  stamens,  taken  collectively, 
receive  the  name  of  andraciam  ;  i.  e.  the  male  members  of 
ic  household.  W-  w  BAILEY. 

'ford,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lincoln,  on 
and,  which  here  becomes  navigable.     P.  7846. 


the 


Stamford,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  on  New 
lork  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  about  32  miles  N.  E   of  New 
ity.  contains  7  churches,  public  and  private  schools, 
""'"";>•  >™t>tutes,  4  banks,  1  newspaper,  manufacturing 
^tahhshmen-ts   and  repair-shops.     Stamford  is  a  summer 
Bsort,  and  is  the  fifth  richest   town  in  Connecticut.     P 
WM.  GII.LESPIE,  ED.  "STAMFORD  ADVOCATE." 


»       ,  S.B.  CHAMPION,  ED.  "Mmnoi," 

tamlord,  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.    P.  633. 


difficulty  in  beginning  the  enunciation  of 


words,  and  this 


is  especially  shown  in  regard  to  those  words  which  begin 
with  what  are  called  the  "explosive  consonants"  H,p), 
anil  which  require  the  sudden  opening  of  the  lips.  In  the 
other  form  the  word  is  begun,  but  after  the  enunciation  of 
a  syllable  there  is  a  spasmodic,  and  for  a  time  uncontrol- 
lable, reiteration  of  the  same'  syllable.  To  this  variety  the 
term  Hiiittrriuij  is  sometimes  applied.  Stammering  is  one 
of  the  mimic  diseases,  and  maybe  acquired  by  carelessness 
in  speech  or  by  association  with  others  siiuilarlv  atl'eeted 
or  even  by  mocking  such  persons.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  disappears  after  the  attainment  of  adult  age, prob- 
ably in  consequence  of  the  constant  efforts  of  the  subject 
to  improve  his  habit  of  speaking.  It  is  alwavs  increased 
by  emotional  disturbance,  especially  fright  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  is  much  mitigated,  anil  often  cured,  bv  the  pa- 
tient acquiring  confidence  in  himself,  never  attempting  to 
s]-e:ik  in  a  hurry  or  when  the  chest  is  empty  of  air,  or  by 
lea-ling  measured  sentences  slowly  and  with  deliberation. 
Stammerers  never  have  any  difficulty  in  singing,  f,,r  they 
know  that  a  certain  definite  manner  is  to  be  observed,  and 
this  gives  them  the  confidence  they  require.  The  affection 
is  sometimes  permanently  removed  in  time  by  the  patient 
performing  some  trilling  muscular  action  consentaneously 
with  the  enunciation  of  the  words  over  which  he  stumble'--. 
Thus,  if  he  stammers  at  the  word  bain/,  he  can  prevent  the, 
fault  by  moving  a  finger  at  the  very  instant  that  he  begins 
to  utter  the  word,  and  so  on, 

Bibliography. — Voisin,  1)n  flfi/niement,  etc.  (Paris,  1821); 
Colombat,  DII  Blgaiemcnt,  ft  de  tout  leu  uulrc*  }';rtn  d'e 
In  /'«,-.,/,,  </,:  (Paris,  1831);  Becquerel,  Trnilf  tin  Jter/aie- 
ment  et  (/en  Moyens  tie  Ic  giitrir,  etc.  (Paris,  184:1) ;  Hunt 
1  Trenlite  on  the  Cure  nf  Xtnmmeriug  (London,'  1856)  • 
Poett,  A  Prar.tlc.nl  Treatise  on  Klnmmeriug,  etc.  (London, 
1856);  Violette,  flu  Itfijuiruient  et  de  Mm/en*  de  It  gafrir 
(Paris,  1858) ;  Klencke,  Die  IfeHiuif/  tier  Slottena  (Leipsic, 
I860);  Rosenthal,  Alilinndliiiiij  ;;//,-/•  Thfurie  nurl  Hcilunn 
den  Stottcrubeh  (Wien,  IMeil.  Worlini«rlirift,  Ni.  :',5_3s, 
186!)-  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 

Stamp  Act,  a  law  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
Mar.  22,  1705,  "for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp 
duties  and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 


tions in  America,"  took  effect  from  Nov.  1 ,  1 705,  but  was 
the  occasion  of  such  excitement,  protests,  and  overt  resist- 
ance in  most  of  the  States  that  it  was  repealed  Mar.  IS, 
17R6,  and  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  those  who  had  incurred 
penalties  was  passed  June  6  of  the  same  year. 

Stamp'er's  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Ind. 

Stampfli  (JAKOB),  b.  at  Rchiipfen,  canton  of  Berne, 
Switzerland,  in  1820,  in  humble  circumstances;  acquired 
by  the  energy  of  his  character  a  good  education  :  studied 
aw  at  Berne,  and  became  an  advocate  in  1843;  took  part 
very  actively  in  the  politics  of  the  state  as  leader  of  the 
radical  party  1845-50  and  1855-65;  introduced  direct  tax- 
ation, abolished  all  feudal  burdens,  and  opposed  with  great 
vigor  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1872  he  was  one  of 
the  arbitrators  at  Geneva  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

S(:nii|>-  ilill.  See  GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHI- 
NERY, by  PROF.  R.  II.  THIIRSTON,  C.  E. 

Stan'ardsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Greene  eo.,  Va. 

Stan'bery  (HENRY),  b.  in  New  York  Feb.  20,  1803  • 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1819;  admitted 
a  the  bar  in  Ohio  in  1824;  became  attorney-general  of  the 
State  in  1846,  and  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  in  1866, 
under  the  administration  of  Pres.  Johnson,  for  whom  he 
leted  as  leading  counsel  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  1808. 

Stan'bridge  (JOHN),  b.  at  Heyford,  Northamptonshire, 

England,  about  1450  ;  became  perpetual  fellow  of  New  Col- 

ege,  Oxford.  1481 ;  first  usher  of  the  free  school  connected 

with  Magdalen  College  about  1486,  and  afterward  for  many 

'ears  its  head-master.     D.  about  1525.     He  was  the  first 

uthor  of^schoolbooks  that  were  extensively  printed  and 

sed  in  England,  though  now  so  rare  as  to  have  become 

ibliographieal  curiosities.     Among  them  were  The  Aery- 

lence  of  Mayster  Stanbrydge'i  oicne  Mal-ynge  (printed  be- 

ore  1500),  Emliryoii   Relimatiim,  sfi-c    Vocabularium    (of 

•hich  at  least  8  eds.  were  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde), 

oeabula  Magiitri  Stanbngi  (1510),  and  J'urculorum  In- 

'itnliones  (1520). 

Stanchio.     See  Cos. 

Standard  of  Values.    See  COINAGE,  by  E.  B.  ELLIOT. 

Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures.  See 
HEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Standards.    See  BANNER  and  FLAG. 

Standing  Stone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  on 
usquchanna  River  and  on  Lchigh  Valley  R.  R.  P.  905. 

Standing  Stones.     See  STONES,  STANDING. 


STANDISH— ST  A  XHOl'K. 


Stan'dish,  |>.-v.  anil  t]>.,  Cumberland  CO.,  Me.    P.  2089. 

Stiindish  (Mn.Es),  b.  in  Lancashire.  England,  about 
15S4  ;  claimed  to  be  descended  IVuiii.  and  the  true:  heir  of, 
the  knightly  fiunily  of  Standish  of  Duxbury  Iliill:  bceame 
a  soldier  in' the  Netherlands,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain, 
and,  though  not  a  iiiembi-r  "f  the  Leyden  church  or  con- 
gregation, a npanied  the  Pilgrim?  "f  the  Mayflower  to 

New  England  1(120  ;  lost  his  wife.  Hose,  during  the  first 
winter:  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  employed  his  friend 
John  Alden  to  negotiate  his  marriage  with  the  fair  PrNeilla 
Mullins  (see  Longfellow'*  <'onri*hip  o/.Mi/,-*  Si,,,,,!:*!, }.  with 
the  well-known  result  that  Alden  married  the  maiden  :  ren- 
dered important  services  to  the  colonists  in  preserving  them 
from  the  open  and  secret  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  having 
with  his  own  hand  killed,  at  Weymouth  (16211),  Pecksn.,i. 
an  Indian  chief  who  had  planned  a  massacre;  visited  Kng- 
land  as  agent  for  the  colony  I ('>-.'>,  returning  with  supplies 
li'i.i'i:  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  and  settlers  of 
Duxbury,  having  given  that  name  to  the  town  in  memory 
of  the  scat  of  his  English  ancestors  :  was  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  either  magistrate  or  a.  member  of  the  board  of 
assistants  to  the  governor,  and  took  part  in  the  settlement 
of  liridgcwatcr  1619.  I),  lit  Duxbury  Oct.  I!.  165(i.  Ik- 
was  id'  small  stature  and  choleric  temper,  possessed  great 
cnergv  ami  force  of  will,  and  was  long  a  terror  to  hostile 
Indians,  mid  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  friendly  natii  e-. 
among  whom  was  llobomok  (the  hero  of  Lydia  Maria 
Child's  I!,, In, mok),  who  made  his  home  with  Standish.  By 
a  second  wife.  Barbara,  be  left  numerous  children,  more  than 
one  of  whom  married  in  the  family  of  John  Alden.  His 
sword  is  preserved  in  the  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth.  On  the 
commanding  eminence  in  South  Duxbury,  formerly  called 
Captain's  Hill,  from  having  been  the  place  of  his  residence, 
the  cornerstone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  laid 
Oct.  7,  1872.  This  structure,  still  (1876)  in  process  of  don- 
struotion,  is  to  consist  of  an  octagonal  base  28  feet  in 
diameter  and  25  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  circular  tower 
crowned  by  a  statue  of  "  the  first  commissioned  military 
officer  of  New  England,"  the  whole  to  be  110  feet  in  height. 
A  good  view  of  the  monument  and  the  beautiful  pros- 
pect it  will  command  is  given  in  Rev.  E.  Nason's  Gazetteer 
i if'  Maimachusetti  (1874).  The  will  of  Capt.  Standish  may 
be  read  in  the  General  Kei/!sler,  vol.  v.,  and  many  inci- 
dents of  his  career  are  given,  with  a  partial  genealogy  of 
his  descendants,  in  Justin  Winsor's  History  of  Diu-biiry 
(1849).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Stan'field  (CI.ARKSON),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Sunderland,  county 
of  Durham,  England,  in  179S ;  began  life  as  a  sailor,  thus 
acquiring  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  sea  that  has  given 
him  his  fame.  Ruskin  says  :  "  One  work  of  Stanfield's  pre- 
sents us  with  as  much  concentrated  knowledge  of  sea  and 
sky  as,  diluted,  would  have  lasted  any  one  of  the  old  mas- 
ters his  life."  He  first  exhibited  in  1827  ;  was  elected  an 
associate  in  1832,  academician  in  1835  ;  made  frequent  vis- 
its to  the  Continent,  and  studied  in  Italy,  France,  Holland, 
Venice,  Naples,  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  was  for  many  years 
scenic  artist  at  Drury  Lane,  theatrical  decorator,  and 
painter  of  landscape.  D.  in  1867.  His  masterpiece  is  con- 
ceded to  be  The  llattle,  of  Trafalgar,  painted  for  the  Se- 
nior United  Service  Club  in  1836.  This  work  is  character- 
ized by  beauty  rather  than  grandeur,  by  elaboration  of  de- 
tail and  carefulness  of  finish.  He  has  been  styled  "the 
English  Vandervelde."  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Stan'ford,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  111.     P.  1349. 

Stanford,  p.-v.,  Allen  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.     P.  274. 

Stanford,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  eo.,  Ky.,  on  Logan 
Creek  nnd  on  Knoxville  branch  of  Louisville  Nashville 
and  Great  Southern  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  752. 

Stanford,  tp.,  Isanti  co.,  Minn.     P.  215. 

Stanford,  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2116. 

Stanford  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  Oct.  20,  1754 ; 
studied  medicine  ;  became  a  teacher,  and  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  17SO;  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1787-89;  teacher  in  New  York  1789-1813,  deliver- 
ing in  the  mean  time  Sunday  evening  lectures,  and  acting 
from  1794  to  1800  as  minister  of  a  Baptist  church,  and  sub- 
sequently teaching  a  class  of  students  in  theology.  In 
1811  he  became  chaplain  of  the  almshouse,  and  labored  in 
the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions.  Besides 
tracts  and  discourses,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Providence,  The  Domestic  Chaplain  (1806); 
t'»n,'i»>-  Dfxcrijition  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1814),  and 
The  Aijeil  Christian's  Companion  (1829;  republished,  with 
a  memoir,  by  George  Uphold,  1855).  D.  in  New  York, 
Jan.  1  I,  1834. 

Stanford  (LELAXD),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9, 1824; 
received  a  common-school  education  ;  studied  law.  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  soon  afterward  removed  to 
Port  Washington,  Wis.,  where  ho  practised  law  till  1852, 


when  he  went  to  California  and  entered  into  business  with 
ihiee  '•!'  his  brothers.  He  lir.-t  appealed  in  politic.  M  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  at  Chi'-a^o  in  I  Mill  whieh  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency:  \\as  elected 
governor  of  California  in  LMil,  and  in  hi-  inaugural  nd- 
drc.>  nrircd  I  lie  import. m"c  of  building  I  he  Pacific  K.  li., 
and  a  company  for  that  purpose,  with  him  for  president, 
was  formed  on  July  1  of  that  .\  car.  J.  li.  Illsnor. 

Stan'fordvill«-,p.-v.,  Stanford  tp.,  Dutches  co.,  N.  \ .. 
on  PoughkccpMc  Hartford  and  lio'ton  R.  R. 

Slan'hopc,  p.-v.,  livram  tp..  Su.-scx  BO.,  .V.  J.,  on  Mor- 
ris Canal  and  Morris  and  Essex  K.  K. 

Stanhope  (Cn.vui.i:s  MAIIOX),  F.  R.  S.,  THIRD  EARL 
STAMIOI-K  ami  Visroi  N  r  M  A  nos,  grand-on  of  the  first  earl, 
b.  in  London,  England,  Aug.  :'..  K.Vi:  educated  at  Eton 
and  (Jencva;  manife.-ied  irivat  mechanical  talent;  obtained 
while  at  school  a  prize  from  a  scientific  academy  at  Stock- 
holm for  a  memoir  on  the  construction  of  the  pendulum; 
married  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, 1774;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parliament 
at  Westminster  in  the  same  year;  was  elected  tor  ('tupping 
Wycombc  by  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Shell. unie  1780) 
lost  bis  wife,  who  had  borne  him  three  daughters,  I 
married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Henry  (Irenville,  17X1  :  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  1786;  was  noted  for  his  radical  opin- 
ions; declared  himself  a  republican,  laid  aside  the  insignia 
of  nobility,  and  defended  the  French  revolution  ;  was  a  fre- 
quent speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  obtained 
the  sobriquet  of  "  the  minority  of  one ;"  constructed  two 
calculating-machines;  suggested  improvements  in  canal- 
locks;  was  a  close  student  of  electricity;  made  known  in 
1779  his  theory  of  the  "return  stroke"  of  lightning;  in- 
vented a  monochord  for  tuning  musical  instruments,  a 
vessel  for  sailing  against  wind  and  tide,  made  many 
improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  and  in  1816  the 
"Stanhope  printing-press."  D.  in  London  Dec.  15,  1816. 
Author  of  The  Gold  Coin  (1774),  Principle*  of  Electricity 
(1779),  Observations  on  Mr.  Pitt's  /'tun  for  Itf<fn?iiir/  the 
National  Debt  (1786),  A  Letter  to  Edmund  Burke  on  tlie 
French  Revolution  (1790),  Rights  nf  Juries  Defended  (1792), 
Principles  of  Tuning  Instruments  (1806),  and  of  papers  On 
Securing  Buildings  against  Fire  (1778)  and  On  Thunder- 
storm* (1787)  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Stanhope  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hcrtishorn,  Derby- 
shire, England,  Mar.  5,  1660;  studied  at  Eton;  graduated 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  about  1680;  was  succes- 
sively rector  of  Tewing,  vicar  of  Lewisham  and  of  Dcptford, 
and  dean  of  Canterbury;  was  chaplain  to  William  and 
Mary  about  1690,  and  Boyle  lecturer  1701.  D.  at  Bath 
Mar.  18, 1728.  He  translated  the  Imitation  of  Christ  (1696), 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aiirflitm  (1699)  and  of  St.  Au- 
gustine ( 1 701 ),  the  writings  of  Epictetus  ( 1 700),  the  Maj-lnn 
of  La  Rochefoucauld,  Bishop  Launcelot  Andrews's  Primtn 
Prayers,  and  other  works;  published  many  sermons,  a 
course  of  Boyle  lectures  (1702),  and  Paraphrase  on  the  Epis- 
tle, nnd  Gospels  (4  vols.,  1705-08). 

Stanhope  (Lady  HESTER  LCCY),  daughter  of  Charles, 
third  Earl  Stanhope,  b.  in  London,  England.  Mar.  12,  ITTn' ; 
was  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  family  of  her  uncle, 
William  Pitt,  to  whom  she  acted  as  confidential  secretary 
until  his  death  in  1806;  received  thereafter  a  pension  of 
£1200,  upon  which  she  resided  some  years  in  Wales;  pro- 
ceeded in  1810  to  Syria;  visited  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
Baalbec,  and  Palmyra;  acquired  by  her  magnificent  and 
singular  ways  of  living  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the 
Arabs,  who  treated  her  almost  as  a  queen  ;  established  her- 
self in  1813  in  the  deserted  convent  of  Mar  Elias,  8  miles 
from  Sidon,  upon  a  crag  of  Lebanon  ;  adopted  the  dress  and 
style  of  an  emir,  having  at  her  command  a  guard  of  Alba- 
nians, over  whom  she  exercised  an  absolute  authority ;  be- 
came a  benefactress  to  political  refugees  and  to  the  poor 
of  every  kind  ;  exerted  considerable  political  influence;  and 
practised  astrology.  D.  at  Mar  Elias  June  23,  1839.  Her 
.17.  ,„„;,•»  (3  vols.,  1845)  and  Seven  Years'  Trarels  (3  vols., 
1846)  were  published  by  her  physician,  Dr.  Mcryon. 

Stanhope  (JAMES),  FIRST  EARL  STANHOPE,  b.  at  Paris, 
France,  in  1673  ;  was  a  nephew  of  the  second  earl  of  Ches- 
terfield ;  resided  in  Spain,  where  his  father  was  minister, 
during  several  of  his  early  years  (1690-94);  entered  the 
army  1694;  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Namur  1695; 
served  in  Flanders  until  the  Peace  of  Ryswick :  was  elect- 


in  Spain,  and  took  Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  1708;  defeated 
the  Spaniards  at  Almeraraand  Saragossa  (Aug.,  1710),  but 
was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Vendftme  at  Brihu- 
eza  Dec.  8,  1710;  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  1714;  became  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
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Feb.  5,  ir.'l. 

Stanhope  (PHILIP  DORMER).    See  CHESTERFIELD. 

Stanhope  ( PHILIP  HKXIIV).  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  FIFTH 
KVHL  STAMIOI-K.  belter  known  as  Lord  Mahon,  Ij.  a 


KM ;  »a.-  secretary  In  the  board  of  control  in  the  last  year 
of  the  second  Peel  ministry  1S4.">— K> ;  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws :  introduced  and  carried  the  copyright  acl 
of  1842  :  was  chosen  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
IM'i:  iv;is  defeated  at  (lie  parliamentary  elections  of  ls;,i> 
in  consequence  of  having  voted   with  the  protectionists 
;iir:<!n-t  the  modification  of  the  navigation  laws;  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  .Mar.  2.  ls.",.">;   founded  the  Stanhope  prize 
for  the  study  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  1855 ;  was  chosen 
lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  1858,  and  one  of 
the  six  foreign  members  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Sciences  at  Paris  May  11.  1S72;  was  instrumental  in 
tin-  i  -t.iljli-hmcnt  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (IS57), 
of  which  he  became  chairman,  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.     D.  at  Bournemouth, 
Hampshire,  Dec.  24,  1875.     Author  of  The  Life  of  Belisa- 
rins   (1830),   History  of  the  War  of  Succession  in  Spain 
(1832),  History  of  Em/land  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
/',,„-  ,,/'  VtrtaHln,  171S-SS  (7  vols.  8vo,  1836-53),  Spain' 
under  Charles  the  Second, or  Extracts  from  the  Correspond- 
ence of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  l!riti»h    Minister  at 
Madrid  1690-1700  (1839),  Emai  si,r  la  Yie  da  Grand  Condi 
(privately  printed,    1842,   which    afterward    appeared    in 
English  as  The  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  1845),  His- 
lorii-nl  Emiu/s,  selected  from  Contributions  tn  the  Qunrtrr/i/ 
/Jterieu-  (1848),  The  Life  of  the   /{i;,ht  Hon.    William    Pitt, 
Kith  Ej-tracts  from  his  Unpn/dis/,,;/  Correspondence  and  MS. 
Papers  (4  vols.,  1861-62;  4th   cd.  1867),  Miscellanies,  Col- 
lected and  Edited  (1863),  and  a  History  of  England,  com- 
prisiny  the  Reign  of  Anne,  until  the  Peace  of  Ctrecht  (1870). 
Several  fragments  of  his  great  work  have'  been  separately 
published,  as  The  Forty- Fire,  being-  a  Narratice  of  the  Re 
be/lion  in  Scotland  in  1745  (1851),  imd  The  Rise  of  Our  In- 
dian  Empire  (1858).     Lord  Stanhope  edited,  w'ith  notes, 
The  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
(4  vols.,  1845),  The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Jiart.  (2 
vols.,  1856-57),  and  privately  printed  two  or  three  volumes 
t  state  papers  and  family  documents.     The  earlier  volumes 
of  his  History  of  Enyland  were  edited  in  the  U.  S  by  Prof 
Henry  Reed  (2  vols.,  1849),  with  elaborate  notes. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
Stanislas  Augustus,  king  of  Poland.    See  PONIA- 

n  St™"  Af'?8  Leszczy"'ski,  b.  at  Lemberg,  Galicia 
Oct.  20 ,16- 7,  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families 
of  the  French  nobility ;  held  a  high  position  at  the  Polish 
court,  and  was  palatine  of  Posen  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Augustus  II.  of  Po- 
land and  Saxony.     By  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which 
he  carried  on  between  Augustus  and  Charles  he  won  the 
favor  and  even  the  friendship,  of  the  latter,  and  when 
ifter  the  complete  defeat  of  Augustus,  Charles 'declared  the 
Polish  throne  vacant,  Stanislas  was  by  his  influence  eleced 
king  of  Poland  in  1705.     He  was  a  noble  character  and  no 
without  talent  as  a  ruler,  but  after  the  disaste    o  '  Cha   e 
at  Poltava  in  1709  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Poland 
where  even  his  private  fortune  was  confiscated.     He  joined 
his  friends  at  Bender,  and  was  in  1714  made  governor  of 
he  duchy  of  Zweibrucken,  but  after  the  death  of  Charies  in 
1718  he  was  bereft  also  of  this  position.     He  found  refuge 
is  dai^h3;^"'^6-"?'1  at  V«i««eaburg  in  Alsace.     In  1 725 
and  at  the 'death*"?  Aug'us'tuTlI  Tn  IT "''**  '°  L°UiS  X V" 
ed  king1  of  Poland  by  "French*  ItAa^^J^^l^^ 

a?™wI'1'fT«t0  -JS  restorati°".  ™*  >>.v  the  intervention  of 
Po H,h  th  Russm."  a™y  Augustus  III.  was  raised  to  the 
where  he  was  besif  *  <les£era!e  resi«tance  at  Dantzic! 

Stttfkb  ^"^ateT^'  iSftSK  SffS'"'^?"' 


his  dress  catching  fire  while  he  sat  reading  beside  a  fire. 
Among  his  (Knrres  dn  Pkilotopju  l>i<-,if',ii»<Dit  (4  vols. 
17H7)  is  a  little  essay,  Yoij-  d'un  C'itoycn,  in  which  he  pre- 
dicts the  division  of  Poland. 

Stan'islaus,  county  of  Central  California,  bounded  in 
part  on  the  N.  by  the  Stanislaus,  and  intersected  by  the 
Sun  Joaquin  and  Tuolumno  rivers  and  by  a  division  of 
Central  Pacific  R.  R.  The  surface  is  mos'tly  level,  but  a 
strip  on  the  W.  border  rises  in  the  Coast  Range  to  a 'height 
of  aliiuit  2001)  feet.  The  soil  is  productive,  but  timber  is 
scarce;  some  gold  is  found  in  the  E.  part.  There  are  nu- 
merous  horses  and  cattle,  and  very  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
Staples,  wheat,  barley,  wool,  and  mill-products.  Can' 
Modesto.  Area,  1350  sq.  m.  P.  6499. 

Stanisla'wow,  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Galicia 
on  the  Bristricza,  has  several  good  educational  institutions' 
and  some  manufactures  and  trade.  P.  13,047. 

Stan'ley,  county  of  S.  W.  North  Carolina,  bounded 
by  Yadkin  and  Rocky  rivers,  and  watered  by  their  afflu- 
ents. The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  soil  usually  fertile 
and  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
found.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  potatoes 
and  sorghum-molasses.  Cap.  Albemarle.  Area,  about 
300  sq.  in.  P.  8315. 

Stanley,  county  of  S.  W.   Dakota,  recently  formed 
and  not  included  in  the  census  of  1870 :  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  Missouri  River,  and  intersected  by  Big  Cheyenne 
ind  Titon  rivers.     It  has  in  general  a  rolling  surface. 
Stanley,  tp.,  Warwick  co.,  Va.     P.  548. 
Stanley  (ARTHUR  PEXRHYS),  D.  D.,   LL.D.,   son  of 
3ishop  Edward  and  nephew  of  the  first  Baron  Stanley  of 
Aldcrley,  b.  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  Dee.  13,   1815-  was  a 
avorite  student  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  at  Rugby  School 
829-34;  gained  a  scholarship  at  Baliol  Colleo-e   Oxford 
.834;  took  the  Newdigate  prize  for  his  English  poem    The 
jryp,,es,  the  Ireland  scholarship,  and  a  first  class  in  classics 
18.J7);  obtained  the  Latin  prize  essay  1839  and  the  Eng 
isb  essay  and  theological  prizes  1840;  graduated  in  183S 
University  College,  where  he  was  subsequently  fellow 
utor  for  twelve  years,  and  examiner  1841  :  took  orders  in 
he  Church  of  England,  affiliating  himself  with  the  "  Broad 
hiirch     party;  was  select  preacher  to  Oxford  University 
1845-46,  secretary  to  the  University  commission   1850-.V> 
canon  of  Canterbury  1851-5S,  regius  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  at  Oxford  1856-64,  and  canon  of  Christ  Church 
;  became  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert  1854    to  Dr 
Tail,  bishop  of  London,  1857,  and  to  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  1862;  declined  the  archbishopric  of 
Dublin  1863,  was  installed  dean  of  Westminster  Jan    9 
bG4,  and  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  St 
Andrew's  Nov.,  1874.     He  made  a  tour  in  the  East  visit' 
>ng  Egypt  and  Palestine,  1852-53,  and  again  as  chaplain 
and  c.cerone  to  the  prince  of  Wales  1862;  was  prominent 
as  a  defender  of  free  thought  in  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  controversies  connected  with  the  celebrated  Essays  and 
/io'1'of"  'j6,1)'  Bish<>P  Colenso's  work  on  the  Pentateuch 
<Uh  and  the  later  series  of  ecclesiastical  prosecutions 
haying  invited  dissenters  to  preach,  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
to  lecture,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  has  been  an  active  pro- 
moter of  charitable,   missionary,   and  educational  enter- 
prises,  and   of   biblical,    antiquarian,    and    scientific    re- 
searches, and  has  been  for  some  years  regarded  as  the  best 
representative  of  the  progressive  school  of  British  theology 
In  Dec    1862  he  married  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daughter 
of  the  late  earl  of  Elgin,  and  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
the  queen— a  lady  whose  death  in  Feb.,  1876,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  extraordinary  manifestations  of  regard  for  her 
memory  and  of  sympathy  with  Dean  Stanley,  both  in  En-- 
land and  in  the  U.  S.     Author,  among  many  other  publica- 
1«  L-\M  a"d  Cor>'t"l'""ae'"'e  "f  Thomas  Arnold, 

.  ,,Sermoii»  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  A,tc  (1847), 

The  Eptstles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinth!,,,,*,   ,,-iil,  Optical 
Motesand  Dissertation,  (2  vols.,  1855 ;  4th  ed.  18711),  ///.„,„,•_ 
cat  Memorial,  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (1855),  Sin,,!  :n,d 
f™!*t,ne,  »'  connection  with   their  History  (1856;   20th   ed 
18/4);  Lecture,  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1861  • 
New  York,  1862;  new  ed.  1870),  Lectures  on  t/,,  //,•„/„,,  of 
theJemsh  Church  (vol.  i.  1862:  vol.  ii.  1865;  vol.  iii    1876 
?*™°>»  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Wale,  durina  h  is  Tour 


-.  -/f  ~  ,-,.,,,„  „„  v"f'*jff>H8  ofChwek  and 

-n  . .  -,  .'on,  1880  to  1870  ( 1 870),  The  A  thauasian  Creed  (1871), 
and  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot/and    1872 
He  has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to'rcviews  and  per i- 
r,     wM?"shed  a  valuab|e  ^ries  of  biblical  biographies 
nuW-'h    i  UL'S  0l''-"'"""'-y  "f  ""•  Tlible;  and  has 

,1     t      lna,n'V  notnb1e  sermons,  of  which  that  delivered 
at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  Westminster  Abbey 
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Feb.  27,  1875,  was  remarkable  for  its  hearty  recognition  of 
the  serv  ices  '>!'  Mm!  geologist  in  having,  as  he  believed,  sci- 
entifl«»lly  established  the  facts  in  regard  to  tin-  i-rciitiiin  of 
the  earth  and  of  man.  lie  is  a  member  of  the  new  trans- 
lation company  for  the  revision  of  the  Bible. 

POUTKR  C.  BLISS. 

Stanley  (DAVID  SLOANB),  b.  at  Chester.  Wayne  co.,  0., 
June  1,  1S28;  graduated  from  the  I".  S.  .Military  Academj 
July  I.  Is.'iL',  when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  2d  Drag  .....  is.  A.s  a  cavalry  officer  he  served  almost 
constantly  on  froniier  duty,  being  frequently  engaged  with 
hostile  Indians,  and  in  185!)  was.  complimented  by  Gen. 
Scott  in  general  orders  for  a  successful  fight  with  the  Ca- 
manchcs.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  isiil  he  had 
atUined  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  1st  Cavalry,  then  sta- 
tioned in  the  Indian  territory,  anil  which  was  successfully 
withdrawn  in  May  to  Fort  Lesvenworth.  Stanley  was  at 
once  sent  to  the  field  of  active  operations  in  Missouri,  and 
Sept.  2S  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  commanded  the  second  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Mississippi  at  the  capture  of  Island  No.  10;  in  the 
Corinth  campaign,  including  the  battle  of  Farmington  and 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  upon  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  ;  at 
the  battles  ..f  luka  (Sept  111)  and  Corinth  (Get.  .1-4).  In 
Nov.,  1862,  he  was  appointed  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  same  month  promoted  to  be 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Murfreesboro',  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  including  the 
action  of  Shelbyville  ami  the  frequent  minor  engagements 
and  skirmishes  of  that  army  until  Sept.,  1863,  when  com- 
pelled by  sickness  to  take  a  short  leave.  Returning  to 
duty  in  November,  he  was  assigned  to  the  first  division  of 
the  4th  army  corps,  succeeding  to  command  of  the  corps 
July,  1861,  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
Sherman's  invasion  of  Georgia  ho  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  severe  and  almost  constant  fighting  from  Dalton  to 
Atlanta,  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro'  (Sept. 
1),  the  day  preceding  the  occupation  of  the  latter  place. 
During  the  month  of  October  his  command  was  engaged 
in  pursuit  of  Hood's  army  until  the  27th,  when  it  was  de- 
tached from  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman  to  strengthen  Gen. 
Thomas  at  Nashville,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  opposing  an  invasion  of  Tennessee.  With  numerous 
skirmishes  the  4th  and  23d  corps  had  arrived  at  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  Nov.  30,  where,  being  closely  followed  by  the 
enemy,  a  stand  was  made  and  a  notable  victory  gained. 
During  the  fight  Gen.  Stanley  was  severely  wounded,  and 
disabled  for  two  months.  He  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major-general  for 
gallantry  in  battle.  On  the  1st  of  Feb.,  1866,  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  resumed  his  com- 
mission in  the  regular  army,  he  having  become  major  of 
the  5th  Cavalry  in  1863.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  in  186fi  he  was  appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  22d 
Infantry.  In  1872-73  ho  commanded  an  expedition  upon 
the  Yellowstone  River. 

Stanley  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  brother  of  the  first 
Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  b.  in  London,  England,  Jan.  1, 
1779;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1S02; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  was  rector  of  Alder- 
ley,  Cheshire,  from  1805  to  1837,  when  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Norwich,  in  which  post  he  displayed  energy  and  zeal 
as  a  liberal  and  a  reformer.  D.  in  Scotland  Sept.  6,  1849. 
Author  of  .1  Fiiiiiilinr  Hintury  of  fiirtls,  their  A'ature, 
Halit*,  and  fiu/iiicts  (2  vols.,  1835;  8th  ed.  1865),  and  of 
numerous  miscellaneous  publications,  and  contributed  to 
Jllackicooii  and  the  llrititik  Magazine.  After  his  death  ap- 
eared Addre«aen  and  Charges  (1851),  with  a  Memoir  by 
is  son,  Rev.  (now  Dean)  Arthur  P.  Stanley.  Bishop  Stan- 
ley had  filled  the  posts  of  president  of  the  Linnscan  Society 
and  vice-president  of  the  British  Association. 

Stanley  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Newberne,  N.  C..  early  in  the 
present  century  ;  studied  at  the  military  academy  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.;  became  a  lawyer;  was  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  of  North  Carolina;  a  Representative  in 
Congress  1836-42,  and  again  1849-53,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  and  distinguishing  himself  as 
a  debater.  He  went  to  California  in  1853;  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  and  in  1857  was  the  unsuccessful  Re- 
publican candidate  for  governor.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
by  Pros.  Lincoln  military  governor  of  North  Carolina,  in 
which  capacity  ho  acted  for  several  months,  when  he  re- 
signed and  returned  to  California.  D.  at  San  Francisco 
July  26,  1872. 

Stanley  (EDWARD  JOHN),  SECOND  BAROV  STANLEY  OF 
ALDERLEY,  b.  at  Alderley  Park,  England,  Nov.  13,  1802; 
studied  at  Eton  :  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1823  ; 
entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  1831  :  was  nnder-secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  1833-34;  patronage  secretary  of 
the  treasury  1835-41,  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  sev- 
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eral  months  in  I'UI:  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Uusscll  administration  IX)(i_;>l  ;  was  raised 

to  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Eddislmry  ISIS  ;  siu eded 

to  his  father's  tille  IS.'ill:  held  the  conjoint  offices  of  pay- 
master of  the  forces  and  vice-president  of  tin-  board  of  trade 
afewweekrtin  1H52,  and  again  1853-55;  was  presidentof  the 
board  of  trade  1S55-5S,  and  postmaster-general  IsiiiM'ill.  p. 
I  in  London  June  Id,  isii'.i. — His  son,  HKNIIY  KIIWAUD  .lonx, 
third  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley,  b.  July  II,  lsl?7,  was  em- 
ployed many  years  in  the  diplomatic  anil  consular  service, 

anil  is  author  of  R,mn,,i,i  A,,thul»'i,f.  n  f  'oil'  ••tin,,  »/'  l!i'    \>i- 

tiaital  BnUndl  •/ Moldavia  unit  Walhckia  (Hertford, 1856), 
'/7c  EiiNt  <in'/  tin'  }\'>Ht,  OKI-  ItmtimjH  with  oiti-  jiiighbort 
(London,  1H65),  and  other  works. 

Stanley  (E.  II.  SMITH).    See  I)I:RBY,  EARLS  OF. 

Stanley  (HKMIY  M.),  b.  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  ism, 
of  humble  parentage;  ho  was  placed  in  (lie  jmorlmuse,  where 
he  remained  until  his  thirteenth  year,  after  which  he  taught 
in  a  school,  ami  subsequently  shipped  as  cabin-boy  for  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  adopted  by  a  merchant,  whose  name 
he  assumed  instead  of  his  own,  which  was  JOHN  ROWLANDS. 
His  adoptive  father  having  died  without  a  will,  and  the 
civil  war  breaking  out,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  ; 
was  taken  prisoner;  volunteered  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and 
became  acting  ensign  on  an  iron-chid.  After  the  close,  of 
the  war,  he  went  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  to  Turkey 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  1868  accompanied  the  British  ex- 
pedition to  Abyssinia  as  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  a  portion  of  his  correspondence  being  subsequently 
embodied  in  a  volume.  In  Oct.,  I860,  being  then  in  Spain, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Herald  to  head  an  expedition  to 
learn  the  fate  of  Livingstone,  the  African  explorer,  from 
whom  only  vague  intimations  had  been  heard  for  two  years. 
He  reached  Zanzibar  in  Jan.,  1871,  and  toward  the  end  of 
March  set  out  for  the  interior,  with  a  company  of  192  men. 
In  November  he  found  Livingstone,  who  was  living  near 
LakeTanganyika,  whom  he  furnished  with  supplies  for  fur- 
ther explorations.  After  having  explored  the  N.  portion  of 
the  lake,  Stanley  set  out  on  his  return  journey  in  Mar.,  1872, 
reaching  England  in  July,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  the  queen  sending  him  a  gold  snuff-box 
set  with  diamonds,  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
awarding  to  him  in  1873  its  "  patron's  medal."  Under  the 
title  Horn  I  Pound  Livinnntone  he  published  in  Nov.,  1872, 
an  account  of  this  expedition,  which  appeared  simultane- 
ously in  London  and  New  York.  Tidings  having  been  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Livingstone  in  Central  Africa,  Stan- 
ley was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  the  cost  of 
which  was  jointly  undertaken  by  the  New  York  Herald 
and  the  London  Telegraph,  to  explore  the  lake-region  of 
Equatorial  Africa.  He  left  the  coast  in  Nov.,  1874,  at  the 
head  of  300  men,  and  after  many  hardships  and  some  severe 
contests  with  the  natives,  reached  Lake  Victoria  N'yanza 
Feb.  27,  1875,  having  in  the  mean  time  lost  194  men  by 
death  and  desertion.  He  circumnavigated  the  lake  in  a 
boat  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  pieces,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  single  large  lake,  and  not,  as  supposed  by  Burton 
and  Livingstone,  a  group  of  lagoons,  thus  confirming  the 
opinions  of  Speke  and  Grant.  Up  to  this  point  his  de- 
spatches to  the  Herald  and  Telegraph  detail  his  proceed- 
ings. He  started  Apr.  17,  1875,  to  continue  his  explora- 
tions in  the  direction  of  Lake  Albert  N'yanza,  since  which 
time,  up  to  June,  1876,  only  brief  and  indirect  intelligence 
has  been  received  respecting  him.  A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Stanley  (J.  M.),  b.  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1814 ;  be- 
came  a  portrait-painter  at  Detroit  in  1835,  practising  his 
profession  in  various  places,  and  occupying  much  of  his 
time  in  long  journeys  and  residences  among  the  Indian 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  portraits  of  their 
principal  chiefs.  From  1851  to  1863  he  resided  at  Wash- 
ington, where  his  collection  of  Indian  portraits  and  other 
pictures  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution ;  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Jan.,  1865,  after 
which  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in  Detroit. 

Stanley  (JOHN),  b.  in  England  in  1713;  lost  his  sight, 
by  an  accident  at  the  age  of  two  years,  but  evinced  such 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  music  that  at  the  age  of  eleven 
he  was  elected  over  many  competitors  organist  of  All  Hal- 
lows church,  Bread  street,  London,  and  two  years  later  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn;  became  organist  to  the  Middle 
Temple  1734,  and  master  of  the  king's  band  1 779 ;  was  for 
many  years  the  conductor  of  the  celebrated  Lent  oratorios 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  published  many  songs,  can- 
tatas, and  voluntaries  which  were  widely  popular.  D.  in 
London  May  19, 1786. 

Stanley  (JOHN  THOMAS),  FIRST  BARON  STANLEY  OF  AL- 
DERLEY, b.  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  England,  in  177-,  being 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart.,  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  ancient  Cheshire  family,  descended  from 
the  earls  of  Derby;  was  for  many  years  an  active  Whig 
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member  iif  Parliament,  rendering  services  for  which  he  was 
croated  liiinin  Stanley  of  Alitcrlcy  in  1839.     D.  in  1S50. 

Stanley  (THOMAS),  b.  nt  Comberlow,  Hertfordshire, 
England, In  u;:'.'i:  was  carefully  educated  at  I ic;  gradu- 
ate I  .M.  \.  nt  Pembroke  Hall.  Cambridge.  Kill  :  travelled 
(.11  the  Cinitinent  :  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Teili]ile;  pub- 
lished in  ItilT  a  volume  of  1'iniainwl  TntH»l<iti<ni*  (from 
Aiiiiere "ii.  liii.n,  Musehus.  etc.),  frequently  reprinted :  is- 
i  his  chief  work.  Tlir  //.'.^/y/  </  I'll !/»* >v/'.</.  <-..«f.<i'i//»./ 
I.;,-:',  (I,,;, .M./;..  Actimi,  'mil  Dtoeoime*  of  tin-  l'lii/»*- 
o;.W«  ,,f  :,-,,•,,  Sir  i.  in  4  vols.,  at  intervals  between 
I66f  and  188J  (2d  ed.  folio,  His;  :  best  c.l..  with  I. if'  of 
the  aiithnr.  4t<>.  1743).  nnd  in  1663  his  elaborate  cilition 
«f  Tin  Tragtdia  ••/  -/•.'«--/i.v'«».  with  Latin  translation, 
(i:i-ek  scholia,  and  commentary,  which  Ion"  mnintaineil  its 
ground  aiti-iii^  Kni;li>h  scholars.  1*.  in  London  Apr.  1-', 
HITS.  A  .Miiiim'i-  l,v  Sir  Kir<-)'t"n  lirydgcs  was,  prefixed  to 
a  modern  edition  of  Stanley's  1'octnti  (1814). 

St;in  li.-u  (I,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Caledonia  CO.,  Vt.     P.  228. 
Stannic  Arid.     See  TIN. 

Stanovoi'  Mountains,  a  wild  and  rugged  chain  of 
mountains  in  Xorth-ea>tern  Asia,  rising  in  lat.  50°  X.,  Ion. 
Ill)0  K.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  the 
Chinese  province-  of  M-.ii-'.Ha  and  Mantchoorin,  anil  con- 
tinuing along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  Behring  Strait.  As 
far  X.  ~a.«  hit.  55°  they  arc  clad  with  forests: ;  X.  of  Int.  65° 
they  are  eovere I  witli  snow.  Their  eastern  jiart  is  gener- 
ally called  the  Yabjonoi  Mountains,  and  is  very  rich  in 
metala. 

Stans'bury  (HOWARD),  b.  in  New  York  Feb.  8.  1SOO; 
became  a  civil  engineer:  w;>.-  engaged  in  surveys  of  West- 
ern rivers,  and  in  1S35  was  in  charge  of  several  public 
works  in  Indiana:  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical engineers  in  1838,  captain  in  1840,  and  major  in 
180 1.  In  ISI1  he  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  great 
lakes :  in  I  s  IL"  !.">  had  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  harbor 
of  Portsmouth,  X.  II.;  in  1847  of  the  construction  of  the 
large  iron  lighthouse  on  Cnrysfort  Reef,  Fla. ;  in  1349-51 
was  a  member  of  the  (ircat  Salt  Lake  expedition,  of  which 
he  prepared  an  admirable  report ;  in  1852-53  was  cmplovcil 
upon  the  lake  harbors  ;  in  is.'iii  was  assigned  to  the  charge 
of  military  roads  in  Minnesota  :  and  subsequently  was  mus- 
tering and  disbursing  officer  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  17,  18(i.'!. 

Stan'sfeld  (JAMES),  b.  nt  Halifax,  England,  in  1820; 
educated  at  University  College,  London  ;  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1849:  was  elected  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Halifax  as  an  advanced  Liberal  Apr.,  1859  ;  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  Apr.,  1863;  resigned  that 
position  Apr.,  1864,  in  consequence  of  an  official  disap- 
proval of  his  friendship  with  the  patriot  Mazzini,  whose 
revolutionary  plans  in  regard  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  had 
just  been  discovered ;  was  under-secretory  of  state  a  few 
months  in  ISfili;  became  third  lord  of  the  treasury  Dec., 

?68,  one  of  the  joint-secretaries  to  the  treasury  Oct.,  1869. 
president  of  the  poor-law  board  Mar.,  1871,  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  new  "local  government  board"  from  Aug 
18T1,  until  the  resignation  of  Gladstone's  cabinet,  Jan., 


Stantnn,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  at  N.  ter- 
minus of  Stanton  branch  of  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake 
Michigan  K.  R.,  is  chiefly  in  Day  tp.,  but  partly  in  Doug- 
lass, Kvcrgrccn,  and  Sidney  ips.,  and  lias  1  weekly  news- 
paper. J'.  0110. 

Stanton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Stanton  co.,  Neb.,  on 
Elkhorn  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Stanton,  p.-v.,  Haywood  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  Memphis  di- 
vision of  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  R. 

Stanton  (EDWIN  MCMASTKUS).  b.  in  Stcubcnville,  0. 
Dec.  19,  1S14;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ISIifi  ;  reporter  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  1842-45,  reporting  vols.  xi.-.\iii. 
of  O/i  10  Htportt.  In  1845  he  successfully  and  with  dis- 
tinction defended  in  the  criminal  court  at  Washington 
(  'a  l.d)  J.  McXulty,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
tried  fur  embezzlement.  In  1847,  Mr.  Stanton  became  the 
law-partner  at  PitUburg,  Pa.,  of  Hon.  Charles  Sharlcr. 
Ho  first  acquired  national  reputation  as  a  lawyer  in  the 
important  case  of  The  State  of  IVmisvh  ania  r*.  The 
Wheeling  Bridge  Company,  involving  the  question  whether 
control  of  bridges  over  navigable  rivers  of  the  West  flow- 
ing between  the  several  States  is  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  Congress  or  the  State  legislatures.  Virginia  had  au- 
thorized the  erection  across  (lie  Ohio  at  Wheeling  of  a  sus- 


bridge, Mr.  Stanton  conceived  the  project  of  making  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  the  bridge 
company,  on  the  ground  of  the  State's  ownership  of  oanaji 
terminating  on  the  river,  the  value  of  which  would  l,e  in- 
jured by  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  of 
thus  obtaining  original  jurisdiction  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  decided  that  Pennsylvania's  interest  in  the 


arguments  in  the  case  by  Mr.  Stanton  were  so  marked  by 
legal  learning,  logic,  and  eloquence  that  at  once,  and  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  he  took  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  national  lawyers.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Washington 
to  attend  to  his  practice  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
Among  other  important  cases  at  this  period,  he  was  counsel 
for  defendant  in  McCormick  r».  Manny,  a  suit  for  infringe- 
ment of  McCormick's  reaper  patent,  which  involved  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  question  whether 
by  certain  improvements  in  details  a  monopoly  of  the 
entire  machine  could  be  appropriated.  McCormick's 


P.  13,138. 

Stanstead,  or  Stanstead  Plain,  a  port  of  entrv 

Stanstead   co.,   Quebec,    Canada,  on  Massawippi 

\  alley  and  South-eastern  Railway,  5  miles  N.  of  North 

•by,  Vt,  to  which  a  branch  railroad  runs.     It  has  some 

ie  public  buildings,  a  public  library,  a  branch  bank,  a 

,ly  newspaper,  an  insurance  company,  and  a  seminary 

Mineral  paint  (a  soft  talcose  slate)  and  fine  granite  are 

P.  of  Stanstead  Plain,  574;    of  Stanstead 

Stan'ton,  county  of  S.  \V.  Kansas,  not  orgnni/ed  or 
Included  m  the  census  of  1870.     It  borders  on  Colorado 
is  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.    The 
face  is  generally  rolling.     Area,  about  720  sq.  m. 

county   of  N.  E.  Nebraska,  intersected   by 
it  consists  for  the  greater  part  of  rolling 
-  production  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
432 
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Stanton,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  III.     p.  1088. 

Stanton,  tp.,  Plymouth  co.,  la.     p.  356. 

Stanton,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Kan.     P.  528. 

Stanton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Kan.     P.  844 
p  Stanton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Powell  co.,  Ky.,  on  Red  River. 
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the  art  has  since  been  developed  far  beyond  almost  any 
other  kindred  to  it.  In  1858,  Mr.  Stanton  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  remained  nearly  a  year  as  counsel  for  the  U.  S. 
in  certain  land  cases  involving  many  millions  of  dollars 
Beside^  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  those  cases  to  which 
his  employment  especially  related,  Mr.  Stanton's  services 
were  invaluable  in  the  collection,  collation,  and  translation 
of  Mexican  archives.  Many  of  the  most  important  ar- 
chives were  scattered  over  California  in  the  custody  of 
unauthorized  officers,  in  the  possession  of  private  individ- 
uals, or  in  boxes  which  nobody  guarded  and  which  had 
never  been  opened.  Their  value  either  historically  or  as 
evidence  in  land  cases  had  been  almost  wholly  unknown 
but  was  promptly  perceived  by  Mr.  Stanton,  who  at  once 
took  steps  for  their  collection  and  collation.  The  archives 
collected  through  his  efforts  furnished  conclusive  evidence 
of  an  organized  system  of  fabricating  land-titles  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  in  California,  The  value  of  lands 

«i  TflnnU«nnn°r  T°rged  grants  was  cstimated  at  not  less  than 
S.I  oU,U(IO,000.  Large  agricultural  tracts,  some  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  world,  and  the  sites  of  government  buildings, 
of  fortifications,  and  of  whole  cities,  including  San  Fran- 
tteo  and  Sacramento,  were  claimed  under  alleged  grants 
from  Mexico,  forged  with  consummate  skill  and  boldness, 
and  so  well  supported  by  documentary  evidence  nnd  oral 
testimony  of  distinguished  officials  under  the  former  gov- 
ernment that  local  tribunals  of  the  U.  S.  in  California  had 
acted  favorably  on  many  of  the  claims.  Afterward  how- 
ever these  archives  furnished  the  means  of  distinguishing 
valid  from  forged  grants,  and  enabled  a  successful  defence 
to  be  made  to  every  fraudulent  claim. 

In  Dec.,  1860,  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  and  before 


attorney-general,   succeeded    him.     Mr.   Stanton,   then   in 
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.mcinnah  arguing  a  case  before  the  U.  S.  circuit  court, 
was  appointed  attorney-general.     Acceptance  of  the  office 
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involved  reiinquishment  nf  profitable  professional  bnsine--- 
iiinl  assumption  ofgrcal  responsibility,  with  little  prospect 
of  personal  distinction.  .Mr.  Stanton  had  never  de-ire  1 
office,  nor  had  lui  rendered  t')  .Mr.  IJuchanan's  admini-tra 
tion  or  party  service-  calling  for  political  preferment. 
Mr.  lini-hiiiinn  at  that  time  was  not  MI  solicitous  about 
conferring  political  regard-  a-  he  »a-  anxious  concerning 
immunity  from  calamity  anil  disgrace  l'"r  hi-  administra- 
tion during  its  feiv  rem.'iiniug  perilous  months.  .Mr. 
Slanton'-  personal  mil  professional  qualifications  were 

HIT  led.      !!••  a pte  I  i!n-  office,  and  in  it  his  Mttitu'lc  wa- 

thnt  ot  resolute  maintenance  ol'  national  honor  innl  dc- 
tcruiinvil  opposition  to  treason,  then  organizing  and  arm- 
ing. Kicry  department  then  contained  traitors  aii'l  -pie-  : 
onlv  a  hanilf'ul  ot  I'.S.  ti ps  was  as-cmUed  at  Wash- 
ington, and  I'm-  le-idcnt-  of  the  rapital  wen;  mainly  in 
sympathy  with  secession.  To  a  greater  extent  probably 

than  any  of  his  a.- iates  i,,  )),,.  r:il,inet.  .Mr.  Stanton  per- 

eeiv  eil  the  danger  of  an  attempt  liy  force  anil  treai-hcry  to 
prevent  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  to  seize  anil  liolil  the 
capital  anil  insignia  of  go\  ennnent  fur  the  seedling  States. 
and  to  thus  exhiliit  the  lat'iv  to  the  world  us  a  govern- 
ment i/c  fiifln,  succeeding  to  the  power  innl  authority  of 
the  U.  S.  Always  inten-e  in  conviction  ami  earnest  in 
action,  he  appreciated  thoroughly  the  existence  of  this 
peril,  and  made,  anil  stimulated  others  to  make,  prepara- 
tion against  such  fatal  occurrences.  On  Mar.  4,  1861.  .Mr. 
Stanton  retired  with  the  outgoing  administration  and  re- 
sumed his  profession.  After  the  civil  war  had  existed 
sciei-al  month*,  patriotic  citizens,  and  eminent  capitali-t-. 
without  .Mr.  Stunton's  knowledge,  urged  Pros.  Lincoln  to 
place  him  in  charge  of  the  war  department.  Their  motives 
and  arguments  were  again  not  political,  but  proceeded  from 
conviction  that  .Mr.  Stanton  hud  the  needed  nerve,  force, 
judgment,  and  integrity.  On  Jan.  20,  1802,  he  became 
ary  of  war.  Excepting  a  brief  meeting  in  1857  in 
Cincinnati,  in  a  lawsuit  in  which  they  were  both  of  counsel, 
there  had  previously  l»cen  no  intercourse  between  -Mr. 
Lincoln  and  .Mr.  Stanton  :  hut  after  the  latter  entered  the 
war  department,  their  mutual  friendship  and  confidence 
grew  with  every  day.  The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Stanton's 
administration  were  integrity,  energy,  determination, 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  capacity  to  comprehend  the 
magnitude  of  the  rebellion  and  the  labor  and  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure  involved  in  suppressing  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  tin-  cud  of  the  rebellion  would  come  only  by 
exhausting  and  crushing  the  forces  and  resources  of  the 
enemy.  Exercising  indefatigable  industry,  courage,  and 
self-devotion  himself,  he  visited  the  slightest  indolence, 
indifference,  or  cowardice  in  others  with  punishment 
nimpt  and  severe.  Honest  to  the  last  degree  himself, 
e  required  the  utmost  integrity  from  others. 
After  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
accession  to  the  1'resideney,  .Mr.  Stanton  was  connected 
with  the  hitter's  administration  for  three  years,  lie  sup- 
ported many  measures  which  were  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  re-enacted  by  Congress,  including  those  for  the  estab- 
lishment, of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau,  for  protection  of  civil 
rights,  for  admission  of  Colorado  as  a  State,  for  organiza- 
tion of  governments  in  insurrectionary  States,  an  I  fur  con- 
ferring suffrage  without  regard  to  color  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  continued 
adherence  of  Mr.  Stanton  to  the  Republican  party,  and  the 
President's  separation  from  and  aggressive  hostility  to- 
ward it,  led  the  President  on  Aug.  5,  1SG7,  to  notify  Mr. 
Stanton  that  public  considerations  of  a  high  character  con- 
strained him  to  request  the  lattor's  resignation ;  to  which 
Mr.  Stanton  answered  that  public  considerations  of  a  high 
character,  which  alone  had  induced  him  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  constrained  him  not  to  resign  be- 
fore the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  On  Aug.  12  the  Presi- 
dent notified  him  of  his  suspension  from  office.  After  Con- 
gress convened,  the  Senate  refused  by  a  vote  of  35  to  6  its 
concurrence  in  the  .suspension.  Having  received  official 
information  of  this  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Stanton  on  the 
next  day  (Jan.  1.'!,  1868)  resumed  his  office.  On  Feb.  21, 
1868,  the  President  undertook  to  remove  him  and  to  ap- 
point Lorenzo  Thomas  secretary  of  war  ml  interim.  The 
benate,  being  on  the  same  day  officially  informed  by  the 
President  of  this  action,  resolved  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  the  President  had  no  power  to  remove  the 
secretary  of  war  and  designate  another  officer  to  perform 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  officially  communicated  this 
resolution  to  Mr.  Stanton.  The  House  of  Representatives 
immediately  decided  to  impeach  the  President.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  action  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  the 
general  apprehension  of  revolutionary  purposes  on  the 
part  of  the  President,  Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  relinquish 
control  of  his  department.  The  President's  trial  under 
articles  of  Impeachment  followed.  A  vote  was  reached  on 
May  26,  and  35  Senators  voted  for  conviction,  and  19  for 
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acquittal;   so  that  two-thirds  not  having  found  the   I'ie  i- 
dent  guilty,  he  was  acquitted.      A   single  vote  would   have 
changed  tiie  result.    Mr.  Stanton  immediately  relinquished 
his  office.      The  Senate  on  May  '_'S  again  rcsohcd  that  .Mr. 
Stanton  had  not   been  legally  removed,  and    ba-e-l    it-  con- 
firmation of  his   Mieec-sor,  (li-n.  Scholield.  upon   Mr.  Stan- 
ton's   voluntary  retirement.     Sonii   aftcru  anl   Imtli    I! 
of  OongreM   paw  I  •  vott  of  thank-  to  him  for  hi 
ability,  purity,  and  fidelity. 

\Vitli  his  health  shatteied  by  his  labors  in  the  war  de- 
partment h  !ii-  prole --ion  and  argued  several 
important  ea-es.  The  last  was  Whitney  c».  Mowrv.  an  im- 
portant patent  I'nu-c.  v,  Inch,  in sequence  >, I  Mr.  St  niton's 

feeble  health,  was  heard  by  Judge  Swayne  in  Mr.  Stanlon's 
own  library  two  weeks  before  the  hitter's  death,  'flic  phys- 
ical pain  silently  endured  during  the  hearing  of  this  (BOM 
exhausted  his  strength  anil  hastened  tin-  progrt  -  toward 
his  heart  of  the  dropsy  from  which  he  was  ||H.,,  suffering. 
He  never  again  left  hi,  chamber.  On  Dec.  L'll.  IM'.'.I.  hi-  was 
nominated  by  IVcs.  (Irani  as  an  associate  jo-ticc  of  the 
1'.  S.  Supreme  Court,  ami  was  immediately  rolilirincd  l,\- 
Ihc  Senate.  liut  on  lice.  21,  and  before  lie  hail  • 
upon  the  duties  of  a  member  of  that  court,  he  died  of  the 
dropsy.  The  disease  was  due  to  the  general  breaking 
down  of  an  overworked  constitution,  and  its  fatal  pi- 
was  exceedingly  rapid.  J.  K.  I!  ICM.S. 

Stanton  (KUZABKTII  Cady),  b.  at  Johnstown.  N.  V., 
Nov.  12,  1S15,  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel  I'adv  ami  .Mar- 
garet Livingston;  educated  at  the  Johnstown  Academy, 
where  she  studied  with  a  class  of  boys;  was  lilted  I 
lege  at  the  ago  of  fifteen,  uhcn  she  pursued  her  studies  at 
.Mrs.  Willunl's  seminary  at  Troy  ;  had  her  attention  turn,  d 
to  the  disabilities  of  sex  by  her  own  educational  experience 
and  through  a  study  of  Bfoekstone,  Story,  and  Kent :  mar- 
ried, in  1  S-lii,  to  Henry  l'>.  Stanton  ;  accompanied  him  to  tin- 
World's  Anti-Slavery  convention  at  London;  there  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lncrctia  Mott;  resided  at  Boston  until 
IM7,  when  they  settled  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  with  Ln- 
crctia  Mott  signed  the  call  for  the  first  woman's  rights  con- 
vention, which  met  at  her  place  of  residence  July  19-20, 
1848,  on  which  occasion  the  first  formal  claim  of  suffrage 
for  women  was  made;  addressed  the  New  York  legislature 
in  1854  on  the  rights  of  married  women,  in  1860  in  advo- 
cacy of  divorce  for  drunkenness,  and  in  1867  both  the  legis- 
lature and  the  constitutional  convention,  maintaining  that 
during  the  revision  of  the  constitution  the  State  was  re- 
solved into  its  original  elements,  and  that  all  the  citizens 
had  therefore  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  that  conven- 
tion. Since  1869  she  has  frequently  addressed  Congres- 
sional committees  and  State  constitutional  conventions. 
She  canvassed  Kansas  in  1867,  and  Michigan  in  1874,  when 
the  question  of  woman  suffrage  was  submitted  in  those 
States;  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Iltrulutinu.  Most 
of  the  calls  and  resolutions  for  conventions,  addresses  to 
women,  legislatures,  and  Congress,  have  been  from  her  pen. 
She  was  president  of  the.  national  committee  1855-65,  of 
the  Woman's  Loyal  League  1863,  and  of  the  National  As- 
sociation until  she  withdrew  in  1873,  and  elected  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  association  this  year.  She  now  (1876)  re- 
sides in  Tenafly,  N.  J.  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Stanton  (HENRY  BREWSTEII).  b.  at  Griswold,  Conn., 
June,  ISM.:);  educated  at  Lane  Seminary,  0,,  while  l)r. 
Lymnn  Beecher  was  its  president;  was  closely  identified 
with  the  anti-shivery  cause  from  1833  till  the  adoption  of 
the  l.'ith  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ;  was  secretary  of 
the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  London  1840, 
whereof  Thomas  Clarkson  was  president;  admitted  to  the 
bar  1842  at  Boston,  Mass.;  practised  there  with  great  suc- 
cess six  years,  when  he  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ; 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  senate  184'J,  and  re-elected 
1851;  deputy  collector  of  New  York  1S61  ;  practised  law 
twelve  years  in  that  city  ;  author  of  Heformi  and  Kr/'urm- 
enof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ( New  York,  1849;  London, 
1853);  fifteen  years  a  leading  editorial  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  the  Now  York  *S'im  /  a  large  con- 
tributor to  prominent  literary  periodicals;  an  eloquent 
orator  and  able  writer.  On  the  mother's  side  be  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  William  Brcwster,  the  Pilgrim. 

Stantons'burg,  tp.,  Wilson  co.,  N.  0.     P.  1007. 

Stan'wix  (Jonx),  b.  in  England  about  1690;  entered 
the  British  army  1706;  served  as  an  officer  of  grenadiers 
and  marines;  became  lieutenant-colonel  1745;  equerry  to 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  1749  ;  was  governor  of  Carlisle 
and  its  representative  in  Parliament  1750  ;  became  deputy 
quartermaster-general  of  the  forces  1754;  was  made  colonel 
commanding  the  first  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment  (Royal 
Americans)  Jan.  1,  1756;  was  in  command  of  the  southern 
district  of  the  American  colonies,  with  head-quarters  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  1757;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  Dec. 
27,  1757;  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Forbes  early  in  1758,  and 
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frinii  liiililin  to  Holyliead. 


S.an'wood,   p.-».,    Fremont   t,...  <>dar   co     la,   on 
Iow».livi,i"M  ..r  fibloNfoMdHocft-weitoni  R.R.  P.»T. 


n*l  went  w  n'1-   v  "i""  —  ,  - 

,.,„„.  a  priest,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Archduke 
Albert  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.     D.  at  Brus- 
-,.|-  in  Ifiis.     He  translated  into  Knglish  heroic  verse  The 
firit  Faun   Boota  »/    Vir:,il*  .K>i>->*  (1583):   furnished 
;t,iim,  uf  Main!  to  Holinshcd's  Chronicle!  ;  wrote 
historical  treatises  (in  Latin)  on  Ireland,  and  English  and 
Latin  theological  works. 
Stnpelia.     Sec  CARRIOX  FLOWERS. 
Stnphylea.     See  BLAni>F.n-NuT. 
Staphylinidie.    Pee  ROVE  BEETLES. 
Sta'ples  (WILLIAM  READ),  LL.D,  b.  at  Providence, 
B.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1798;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1817;'  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1819;    was   associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  1835-54,  and  chicf- 
hutioe  1854-56.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rhode 
Island   Historical  Society;   for  many  years  its  secretary 
and  librarian,  and  a  vice-president  at  his  death,  also  edit- 
in  i;  the  20  viils.  of  its  Cnlli-rtinus,  to  the  5th  vol.  contrib- 
utiiijf  the  Anual*  «f  J'rm-itli iii-t.     Besides  historical  mon- 
., implis,  he  published  the  Rhode  Inland  Hunk  of  Forma 
(1858),  and  left  unfinished  a  Hittory  of  llic  Criminal  Law 
in  It/in,/:-  Ixl'iiul,  Illiiitle  Manil  in  the  Continental  Congrem, 
and  a  Hittory  of  the  Slate  Conrrntion  of  1790,  since  pub- 
lislicd.     1).  at  Providence  Oct.  19,  1868. 
Sta'pleton,  p.-v.  and  tp,  Chickasaw  co,  la.     P.  800. 
Stapleton,  p.-v.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y,  in  lat.  40°  39' 
N..  Ion.  74°  04' W.,  8  miles  S.  of  New  York  City,  on  Staten 
Island,  contains  10  churches,  a  circulating  library,  2  public 
schools,  1  private  institute,  water  and  gas  works,  paved 
streets,  an  infirmary,  the  Seamen's  Retreat,  Old  Ladies' 
Home  of  the  Mariner's  Industrial  Society,  1  savings  bank, 
Keutgen  Observatory,  6  large  breweries,  an  efficient  police 
force,  several  manufactories,  a  shot-tower,  3  newspapers, 
and  the  health  officer's  station.     The  heights  are  occupied 
by  elegant  mansions,  and  a  horse  railway  passes  through 
the  principal  streets.     P.  about  10,000. 

W.  C.  ANDERSON,  ED.  "  RICHMOND  Co.  GAZETTE." 
Stapleton  (Sir  ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Carleton,  York- 
shire, England,  about  1615;  was  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Douay,  France,  but  became  a  Protestant 
on  his  return  to  England  ;  became  gentleman  usher  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Charles  II. ;  fought  at  Edgehill 
under  Charles  I.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted;  accompanied 
Charles  II.  on  his  entry  into  London  1660,  and  was  munifi- 
cently rewarded  for  previous  sufferings  on  account  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  Stuarts.  D.  July  11,  1669.  He  translated 
Miami*  (1645),  Juvenal  (1647),  Strada's  Rdgir.  If  or  (1650), 
and  Pliny's  Pnnti/i/ric  (1664),  and  wrotecomedies  and  poems. 
Stapleton  (THOMAS),  D.  D,  b.  at  Henfield.  Sussex, 
England,  in  1535  ;  educated  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester 
schools  and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted perpetual  fellow  1554;  took  orders  in  the  Church, 
turned  Roman  Catholic ;  was  appointed  by  Queen  Mary 
prebendary  of  Chichester;  retired  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  Louvain,  where  he  acquired  publicity  by 
writing  as  a  Roman  Catholic  against  Jewel,  Home,  Whit- 
aker,  and  other  Protestant  divines;  became  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Douay  and  canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Armoure;  was  for  a  short  time  a 
Jesuit ;  returned  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  appointed  di- 
vinity professor,  canon  of  St.  Peter's,  and  dean  of  Hilver- 
bec,  near  Bois-le-Duc.  D.  at  Louvain  Oct.  12,  1598. 
Among  hig  works  were  an  English  translation  of  Bede's 
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apostle, 

hu.i,:,s  a  Becket,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  Promntuanum 
oral,  (Antwerp,  4  vols.,  1593),  and  Promptuarium  Ca- 


ihu. 


thii/ii-iiin  (1622).  A  complete  edition  of  his  Works  ap- 
peared at  Paris  (4  vols.  folio,  162(1). 

Star.     See  STARS,  by  P.  A.  SECCHI. 

Star  Anise.    See  ANISE. 

Star'- Apple,  the  large,  handsome,  and  agreeable  fruit 
of  ('/in/iii/jlii/lliiM  caiiiilo,  a  West  Indian  shrub  of  the  order 
Sapotaeere. 

Staray'a  Rus'sa,  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Polista,  has  an  imperial  palace 
and  rich  salt  springs.  P.  8700. 

Starch,  Fecula,  Amidon,  Amylum,  or  Starke 
(CsIIioOs  or  CullzoOio),  a  substance  widely  diffused  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  almost  every  plant,  at 
least  at  some  period  of  its  development.  It  is  especially 
abundant  in  some  families  of  plants,  and  often  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  the  seeds,  pith,  stalks,  bark,  bulbs,  tu- 
bers, roots,  etc.  The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Dragendorff, 
taken  from  S.  W.  Johnson's  How  Crop*  Grow,  shows  the 
proportion  of  starch  in  a  few  vegetable  products.  The 
quantities  are,  however,  somewhat  variable.  Since  the 
figures  below  mostly  refer  to  air-dry  substances,  the  pro- 
portions of  hygroscopic  water  are  also  given,  the  quantity 
of  which,  being  changeable,  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  any  strict  comparisons: 

Amount  of  Starch  in  Plitntn. 

Water,  Starch, 

pur  cent.  per  cent. 

Wheat 13.2  S9.5 

Wheat  flour lf>.s  68.7 

Rye 11.0  S9.7 

Oats 11.9  4«.S 

Barley 11.5  f>7.5 

Timothy-seed 12.6  4.50 

Rice  (hulled) 13.3  01.7 

Peas 5.0  37.3 

Beans  (white). 16.7  33.0 

Clover-seed 10.8  10.8 

Flaxseed 7.6  23.4 

Mustard-seed S.5  9.9 

Colza-seed 5.8  8.6 

Teltow  turnips dry  substance.  9.8 

Potatoes dry  substance.  62.5 

There  are  two  other  substances  found  in  plants  which  re- 
semble starch  in  many  respects— the  inulinc  which  occurs 
in  the  dahlia,  elecampane,  dandelion,  chicory,  mustard-seed, 
etc.,  and  the  lichen  starch  which  is  found  in  Iceland  moss, 
carrageen  moss,  and  several  of  the  lichen  and  fueus  tribes 
of  plants.  (See  ISTI.IXK  and  LICHENINE.)  A  substance 
supposed  to  be  starch  has  been  observed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  animal  body.  Granules,  which  after  being  mois- 
tened with  oil  of  vitriol  turn  bine  on  the  addition  of 
iodine,  occur  in  the  brain,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  mu- 
cous membranes.  This  is,  however,  not  true  starch  ;  it 
contains  nitrogen,  and  does  not  yield  sugar  when  heated 
with  dilute  acids.  A  substance  exhibiting  the  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of  starch  has  been  found  in  the 
yolk  of  hen's  eggs  and  in  the  testicles.  GLYCOGKN  (which 
see),  the  sugar-forming  substance  of  the  liver,  has  the  com- 
position and  many  of  the  properties  of  starch. 

Preparation. — Starch  is  extracted  from  a  great  variety 
of  plants,  chiefly  from  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  potatoes, 
the  root  of  manioc  or  cassava,  Jntrnplin  maiiiliot  (tapioca), 
the  root  of  several  species  of  the  Muranta  (arrowroot), 
and  the  pith  of  a  great  variety  of  palms  (sago).  (For  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  edible  starches  of  commerce  by  P. 
L.  Simmonds  see  Am.  Chemist,  iv.,  Sept.,  187.3,  p.  93.) 

Wheat  Starch. — Wheat  flour  contains  from  50  to  80  per 
cent,  of  starch.  Poison  gives  the  following  as  the  compo- 
sition of  samples  of  the  entire  wheat : 

Old  New 

American.  Scotch. 

Water 10.8  14.8 

Starch 62.3  56.9 

Fat 1.2  1.2 

Cellulose 8.3  12.4 

Gum  and  sugar 3.8  5.3 

Gluten,  albumen,  etc 10.9  7.0 

Ash _y  1.5 

98.9  99.1 

The  starch  is  extracted  from  the  whole  wheat  by  "soften- 
ing "  in  cold  water  and  pressing  under  millstones  or  rollers, 
or  in  bags  under  water,  as  long  as  milky  water  runs  off 
from  it.  This  liquid,  when  left  to  itself,  deposits  starch 
containing  gluten;  the  latter,  however,  dissolves  for  the 
most  part  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  which  gradually  turns 
sour;  and  on  decanting  this  acid  liquid,  repeatedly  stirring 
up  the  starch  with  fresh  water,  and  leaving  it  to  settle,  it 
is  at  length  obtained  pure,  and  may  be  dried  in  suitable 
desiccating  chambers.  Or  wheat  (lour  is  mixed  with  4  to  5 
volumes  of  water,  and  J  to  fa  volume  sour  water  obtained 
from  former  operations :  this  sets  up  a  fermentation,  which 
lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  temperature, 
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nml  is  intc.rruptcd  as  ">on  as  the  nitrogenized  substance*  arc 
ill-  -ompo-cd  ami  dissolved.     The  sediment  of  starch,  which 
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remain.s  at  the  cud  of  a  fermentation,  is  reticatedly  washed 
with  water,  sifted,  and  dried  in  desiccating  chambers. 
Starch  may  be  freed  from  gluten  by  means  of  cold  dilute 
•)ota-h-Icy  (Kin-lih'iff)  or  distilled  vinegar  (.V.ii(«»nr. •-: 
pun  pieces  of  fat  and  other  matter  liy  prolonged  treat- 
nent  with  cold  water,  ah-ohol,  or  ether.  (Watts1.-  lli.t.) 

i'nfn  St<t>-<-h  is  exten-ivoly  manufactured  in  the  1'.  S.  hy 
Boaking  in  water  containing  caustic  soda  or  hydrochloric 
acid  to  dissolve  the  gluten,  grinding,  washing  on  sieves, 
etc.  The  manufacture  of  starch  from  Indian  corn  v 
tablisheil  in  the  I'.  S.  by  Thomas  Kingsford  in  1S-I2.  while 
he  was  superintending  the  wheat-starch  factory  of  W.  Col 
gate  Ik  Co.  in  New  Jersey.  In  1M*  a  factory  was  built  for 
him  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  by  a  stock  company,  which  by  re- 
peated enlargement  has  reached  enormous  dimensions.  The 
works  occupy  about  1"  acres,  and  have  a  capacity  for  treat 
in^  '.ion, (Mill  bushels  of  corn  per  annum.  The  yield  of  starch 
is  about  25  pounds  per  bushel,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  This 
amounts  to  a  yearly  production  of  10,300  tons,  or 
2o.iloo.onii  pounds  of  starch.  To  pack  this  starch  :!lio,ono 
pounds  of  wrapping-paper  are  required,  nnd  5,000,000  feet 
of  lumber  for  boxes.  Over  600  operatives  are  employe  t  in 
the  establishment.  The  factory  is  about  615  feet  front, 
partly  seven  stories  high,  and  contains  12  acres  of  flooring. 
There  are  over  600  cisterns  and  vats,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,fiOO,000  gallons,  for  cleansing  and  washing  the  starch  :  41 
force-pumps  are  capable  of  raising  530, 000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour.  There  are  more  than  3  miles  of  gutters  for  dis- 
tributing the  starch.  For  grinding  the  corn  20  pairs  of 
burr-stones  and  6  pairs  of  large  heavy  iron  rollers  are  used. 
There  are  3  miles  of  shafting,  20  miles  of  steam-pipe  for 
drying,  12  turbine  water-wheels  of  50  horse-power  each, 
with  steam-engines  sufficient  to  increase  the  entire  motive- 
power  to  1400  horse-power.  The  starch  is  sent  to  market 
in  three  forms  :  (1)  pulverized  corn  starch,  called  ill  Eng- 
land "prepared  corn,"  for  culinary  use  and  as  food  for  in- 
fants and  invalids;  (2)  refined  starch  for  the  laundry;  (3) 
manufacturers'  starch  for  print-works,  etc.  There  is  a  sim- 
ilar factory  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Duryea  in  1858,  which  is  of  very 
nearly  the  same  capacity.  The  cheapness  and  excellence 
of  this  starch  has  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of  starch 
from  foreign  countries,  and  large  quantities  are  now  ex- 
ported. 

Iiii-i'  Starch  is  largely  manufactured  in  England,  France, 
and  Belgium.  The  rice  is  first  soaked  in  a  weak  ley,  then 
ground,  and  washed  on  a  sieve. 

Potato  Starch  is  largely  manufactured  in  Europe  and  in 
the  U.  S.  Potatoes  contain — 

Fresh.      Dried  >t  212°  F. 

Water 75.1 

Starch 21.  83.8 

Albumen,  etc 2.3  9.6 

Fit! 0.2  0.8 

Cellulose 0.4  1.7 

Salts 1.0  4.1 

100.  100. 

"  The  washed  and  rasped  potatoes  are  drenched  in  a  sieve 
with  a  continuous  stream  of  cold  water,  and  the  milky  liquid 
which  runs  through  is  set  aside  for  a  few  minutes  till  the 
heavier  impurities  have  settled  down,  and  then  left  to  stand 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  another  pan.  The  starch  which 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  clear  liquid  is  stirred  up  with 
water,  poured  through  hair  sieves,  then  left  to  settle,  re- 
peatedly washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried,  first  on  plates 
of  gypsum,  afterward  in  desiccating  chambers."  (Watts's 
Diet.)  At  Stowe,  Vt.,  and  Watcrtown,  Mass.,  there  arc  sev- 
eral factories.  A  single  factory  often  consumes  20,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  annually,  averaging  8  pounds  of  starch 
per  bushel.  The  land  often  produces  500  bushels  per  acre. 
Home-chestnut  Starch  is  made  in  France.  A  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate  is  used  to  remove  the  bitter  principle.  The 
yield  is  about  20  per  cent. 

(For  ARROW- ROOT,  SAGO,  and  TAPIOCA  STARCH,  sec  under 
respective  heads.) 

Co-mporittoK  of  Commercial  Starch. — The  following  anal- 
yses are  given  by  Wolff : 

Water 17.83    15.38    14.52    17.44    14.20    17.49 

«um 0.10  traces.    1.84     4.96 

Fibre 0.48      0.50      1.44      1.20      3.77      2.47 

Ash 0.21      0.53      0.03      0.40      0.55      1.29 

Starch 81.48    83.59    83.91    81.32    79.63    73.79 

100.       100.      100.      100.      100.      100. 

1,  the  finest  white  patent  starch  in  stalks,  of  a  bright  and 
crystalline  appearance,  made  from  pure  potato  starch ;  2, 
the  finest  blue  patent  starch,  potato  starch  colored  with 
ultramarine;  3,  pure  wheat  powder;  4,  fine  wheat  starch 
in  pieces ;  5,  medium  fine  wheat  starch  in  yellowish-white 
pieces ;  6,  ordinary  wheat  starch  in  grayish-yellow  coarse 
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}>ioi-cs,  that  upon  microscopic  examination  appear  as  a 
mixture  of  potato  and  wheat  starch.  (Warner's  '/'../,.;, 
The  following  analyses  were  made  by  .lolm  Dean,  Ph.  D. 
(Proc.  Am.  At--tut.  Arts  ami  ,SV-i'.,  Apr.,  1854): 

, Urliil  at  212" , 

Starch, 
etc. 

Corn  starch,  powder '.'t.lG 

Corn  starch,  lumps 92.88 

Tapioca !i ,  i-.i 

Arrow-root w.-u 

Sago 

Wh.Mi  starch Dt.71 

Rice  flour 

Macaroni Xii.'.w 

Prepared  potato 82.77 

Farina -i.j; 

Properties. — "Starch  i-  a  white  shining  powder,  soft  to 
the  touch,  grating  between  the  lingers  or  the  teeth,  some- 
times consisting  of  amorphous  ma.-scs,  but  more  frequently 
of  granules  recognizable  by  the  microscope.  Specific  grav- 
ity, air  dried,  !.;>();  dried  at  212°  F.,  1.56  to  1.63.  'I  i  -  e 
granules,  of  various  diameter  [from  ^jth  to  Bj<jth  of  a  lino 
(/•ViVw/i. -).  from  .185  to  .002  millimetre  (/'«,/.-«)]  and  va- 
rious form,  have  commonly  a  small  eccentric  nucleus,  sur- 
rounded by  layers  arranged  concentrically  one  over  the 
other.  These  envelopes  increase  by  the  successive  depo- 
sition of  new  layers  within  the  old  ones,  so  that  each  layer 
is  younger  and  less  compactly  aggregated  than  the  one 
which  immediately  surrounds,  it;  mid  since  the  lavers  are 
for  the  most  part  of  variable  thickness,  thev  cause  the 
granule  to  deviate  gradually  in  form  from  the  originally 
spherical  nucleus,  and  assume  for  the  most  part  an  ovoid 
form.  According  to  Maschke,  the  starch-granules  nppeur 
like  bundles  of  three  to  six  concentric  bladders,  with  light 
and  dark  rings,  the  light  rings  being  formed  of  insoluble, 
the  dark  of  soluble  starch,  and  enclosing  the  central  cavity 
of  the  innermost  bladder,  which  is  either  empty,  or  filled 
with  liquid  amylone."  (Watts's  Diet.)  Payen  gives  the 
greatest  diameter  of  several  kinds  of  starch-grains;  the 
following  are  a  few  of  his  measurements : 

Starch  from—  /  MtlltmMre.       Inch. 

Large  Rohan  potatoes 0.185 

Cnnnn  gigantea 0.175 

Maranta  arutidinacea  (arrow-root) 0.140 

Sago 070 

Wheat 050 

Maize  (Indian  corn) 030 

Beetroot 004 

S.  W.  Johnson  (How  Crops  Groin)  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  forms  of  starch-granules :  "  In  potato  starch 
they  are  egg  or  kidney  shaped,  and  are  distinctly  marked 
with  curved  lines  or  ridges,  which  surround  a  point  or  eye ; 
a  of  figure.  Wheat  starch  consists  of  grains  shaped  like  a 


Starch-granules. 

thick  burning-glass  or  spectacle-lens,  having  a  cavity  in 
the  centre,  6.  Oat  starch  is  mode  up  of  compound  grains, 
which  are  easily  crushed  into  smaller  granules,  c.  In  maize 
and  rice  the  grains  are  usually  so  densely  packed  in  the  cells 
as  to  present  an  angular  (six-sided)  outline,  as  in  d.  The 
starch  of  the  bean  and  the  pea  has  the  appearance  of  e.  The 
minute  starch-grains  of  the  parsnip  are  represented  at  y, 
and  those  of  the  beet  at  y."  The  unaltered  and  the  gelatin- 
ous starch  in  a  dry  state  have  the  same  empirical  formula, 
CsHioOs  or  CiaHMOio.  Heated  to  1 60°  C.,  starch  is  converted 
into  DEXTRINE  (which  see),  first  passing  through  the  con- 
dition of  soluble  starch,  which  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine. 
"  Starch,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  natural  state  of  aggrega- 
tion, is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  tther  ;  but  when  it 
is  placed  in  contact  .with  hot  muter,  the  water  penetrates 
between  the  different  layers  of  which  the  granules  are  com- 
posed, swelling  them  up,  and  forming  a  gelatinous  mass 
known  as  starch-paste,  and  used  for  stiffening  linen,  etc. 
If  this  paste  be  largely  diluted  with  water,  the  swollen 
starch-granules  slowly  subside,  whilst  a  certain  quantity 
of  amylaceous  matter  remains  in  solution.  When  water 
into  which  one  or  two  hundredths  of  starch  have  been  in- 
troduced is  heated  to  boiling,  the  grains  swell,  and  dis- 
integrate till  they  appear  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water;  but 
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own  weight  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  twice  its  w 
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mania*  -ire  slightlj  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  are  rca< 
,,""  h  ed  wl,™  the  water  is  heated  to  70°  or  upward.    Tins 
goluble  starch,  which  is  distinguished  from  dextrine  by 
MM  turned  blue  by  iodine,  and  by  possessing  a  great- 
er  dextro-rotary  power  (=211°  according   to    Bechamp, 
whcrea.-  that  of  dextrine  is  176°),  is  likewise  produced 
from  common  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase  at  ordinary 
temperatures:  bv  heating  it  for  a  certain  time  with  rli/ntc 
unl/ikni-ic  iiri'l ;  'by  heating  with  ijlnniiil  acetic  arid  in  a 
sealed  tube,  or  with  strong  nitric  acid  till  red  vapors  begin 
to  pass  ofT;  by  boiling  with  rhtvride  of  zinc  ;  and  by  trit- 
uration  for  a 'short  time  in  the  cold  with  itrnui/  sulphuric 
in-/./.     If.  however,  the  action  of  the  diastase  takes  place 
at  a  temperature  of  f>o°-SO°  (it  is  completely  interrupted 
by  boiling),  or  if  the  heating  with  dilute  acids  be  con- 
tinued beyond  a  certain  time,  the  starch  is  converted  into 
dextrine,  and  ultimately  into    dcxtro-glucose."     (Watts's 
liirt.)    Starch  is  converted  into  dextrine  and  glucose  by 
the  diastase  of  malt  (see  DIASTASE  and  BEER),  yeast  by 
saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  gelatine,  mucous  membrane,  urine, 
bile,  spermatic  fluid,  blood-serum,  animal  tissue,  and  by 
watery  infusions  of  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen,  and  muscles,  and  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  the  action  of  acids  or 
of  diastase  upon  starch  the  starch  is  first  converted  into 
dextrine  by  a  mere  alteration  of  physical  structure,  and 
that  the  dextrine  is  then  converted  into  glucose  by  taking 
up  the  elements  of  water,  the  second  stage  of  the  process 
occupying  a  much  longer  time  than  the  first;  but  from  the 
experiments  of  Musculus  (Cowpt.  rend..].  785;  liv.  194; 
Ana.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Ix.  208)  it  appears  that  both  dextrine 
and  glucose  are  produced  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
reaction,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  1  mol.  glucose  to 
2  inol.  dextrine,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  mole- 
cule of  starch  contains  CisIIsoOis,  and  that  it  is  resolved 
into  glucose  and  dextrine  by  taking  up  1  mol.  water: 

Starch.  Glucose.          Dextrine. 

CisIIsoOis  +  II20  =  CelluOa  +  2C«Hio05. 

When  the  conversion  is  effected  by  a  dilute  acid,  the  dex- 
trine is,  after  several  hours'  boiling,  completely  converted 
into  glucose  ;  but  when  diastase  is  used  as  the  converting 
agent,  the  production  of  glucose  goes  on  only  so  long  as 
there  is  any  unaltered  starch  still  present,  the  dextrine 
undergoing  no  further  alteration.  These  views  have  been 
contested  by  Payen  (Compt.  rend,,  liii.  1217;  Ann.  Ch.  Plnix. 
[4],  iv.  286;  Jahresu.,  1861,  p.  717  ;  1865,  p.  597),  who  finds 
that  diastase  really  possesses  the  power  of  converting  dex- 
trine into  sugar,  but  that  the  conversion  ceases  as  soon  as 
a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  produced  :  if,  however, 
the  sugar  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  as  in  alcoholic 
fermentation,  the  transformation  of  the  dextrine  into  sugar 
recommences,  and  goes  on  nearly  to  completion.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  of  the  action  of  diastase  on  dex- 
trine a  product  may  be  obtained  containing  more  than  50 


per  cent,  of  sugar.     Musculus,  on  the  other  hand  (Ann.  Ci 
Phi/t.  [4],vi.  177),  adheres  to  his  view  of  the  unalterabilit, 
of  pure  dextrine  by  diastase,  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
;  formation  of  sugar  observed  by  Paycn  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  amylaceous  substance  in  the  dextrine  submitted 
to  experiment.     According  to  0.  Philipp  (/?„«.  ,$'oc.  Chim 
|/J,  vin.  363),  dextrine  and  glucose  are  not  formed  in  con 
slant  proportions  in  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  starch,  as  asserted  by  Musculus,  but  the  proportion 
glucose  increases  under  otherwise  equal  circumstances 
with  the  quantity  of  acid  employed.     This,  however    is 
uite  in  accordance  with  the  known  fact— not  denied' by 
Musculus-that  dextrine  is  gradually  converted  into  glu- 
cose by  the  action  of  dilute  acids."  (Watts's  Diet    »,»„? 
eated  with  glycerine,  starch  is  gradually  dissolved- 
alcohol  precipitates  it  in  the  form  of  soluble  starch     "  With 
±±^?T^lV^  products,  according  to  the 

the  duration  of 


with  ^j  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  then  allowed 
to  dry  spontaneously,  yields  dextrine  when  heated.  (J'ni/en.) 
A  mixture  of  starch  with  2  per  cent,  nitric  acid  and  4  per 
cent,  .water,  dried  at  first  in  the  air,  afterward  in  a  water- 
bath,  gives,  with  5  parts  of  warm  water,  a  solution  which 
solidifies  to  a  jelly  like  lichenine  on  cooling,  and  gives  suo-ar 
when  boiled  with  acids.  (Mitseherlich,  Puijg.  Ann.;\\.  \S\.) 
(c)  Hot  nitric  acid,  either  concentrated  or  dilute,  employed 
in  excess,  evolves  nitrous  gas  and  forms  oxalic  acid,  to- 
gether with  malic  and  acetic  acids. — Xitrie  peroxide  acting 
on  starch  neither  evolves  gas  nor  produces  oxalic  acid" 
(Houijs-Ballot,  J.  pi:  C'hcm.,  xxxi.  211.)  A  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid*  converts  starch  into  an 
explosive  compound,  analogous  to  or  identical  with  gun- 
cotton  (De  Vrij,  Compt.  rend.,  xii.  120).  According  to 
Bechamp  (Ann,  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  Ixiv.  322),  the  product  con- 
sists of  nitroxyloidine  or  dinitramidine,  CeHsfNOj^Os." 
(Watts's  Diet.) 

Chlorine  has  little  effect  on  starch;  bromine  forms  an 
orange-yellow  compound;  iodine  forms  a  blue  compound. 
Fresh  starch  paste  is  colored  blue  by  a  solution  of  iodine, 
or  by  adding  an  alkaline  iodide  and  then  liberating  the 
iodine  by  a  little  chlorine-water,  nitrous  acid,  etc.  This 
reaction  furnishes  a  very  delicate  test  for  both  starch  and 
iodine.  The  blue  color  disappears  on  heating  the  liquid, 
and  returns  on  cooling;  it  is  destroyed  by  alcohol,  alkaline 
hydrates,  sulphydric  acid,  cyanides,  sulphocyanides,  and, 
in  fact,  by  all  reagents  which  take  up  iodine.  The  reaction 
loses  its  delicacy  in  the  presence  of  much  dextrine,  glucose, 
tannic,  gallic,  and  pyrogallic  acids,  in  urine,  blood-scrum, 
etc.  Infusion  of  nut-galls  (tannic  acid)  produces  a  yel- 
lowish precipitate,  which  redissolves  on  heating. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of  Xtnrcli. — (1)  In  seeds 
tubers,  etc.,  the  starch  is  separated  by  mechanical  means! 
A  weighed  quantity  of  the  material  (about  20  grammes) 
is  grated  to  pulp  (potatoes)  or  softened  in  water  and 
crushed  in  a.  mortar;  the  pulp  is  then  washed  on  a  fine 
sieve  until  the  water  runs  off  clear;  the  starch  is  allowed 
to  settle,  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Flour  may  be 
made  into  dough  with  a  little  water,  and  then  placed  in  a 
piece  of  muslin  and  kneaded  in  a  stream  of  water  till  it 
yields  no  more  starch.  This  method  is  only  approximate. 
(2)  By  converting  the  starch  into  glucose,  and  estimating 
this  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper;  1  gramme  of 
material  is  added  to  50  c.  c.  of  water  and  2  grammes  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  fortwo  hours, 
filtered,  the  filtrate  diluted  to  100  c.  c.,  8  grammes  of  oil  of 
vitriol  added,  and  the  whole  heated  over  a  water-bath  for 
seven  or  eight  hours,  the  evaporating  water  being  replaced 
from  time  to  time.  The  solution  is  finally  made  up  to  100 


he  a  ,      cn  . 

ie  action  :  (o)  Cold  concentrated  nitri 


san-          ,  '  while  a  nce 

saccharic  acid  remains  in  solution.    (Pelouzc 
,W.,vu.  713.)     (6)  If  starch  is  mixed  with  its' 


462.)  (3)  Dragendorff  (.Tahretl.  dcr  'Cli.,  1862,  631)  gives 
the  following  process :  "  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  sub- 
stance dried  at  100°,  and  pulverized,  are  mixed  with  25  to 
30  grains  of  a  solution  of  5  to  6  parts  of  potassic  hydrate 
in  94  to  96  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  digested  n't  100° 
C.  for  eighteen  to  thirty  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  (or  a  flask 
which  can  be  closed  air-tight) ;  and  the  contents  are  thrown, 
while  still  hot,  on  a  weighed  filter  and  thoroughly  washed 
first  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  then  with  cold  spirit  of  or- 
dinary strength,  and  finally  with  distilled  water  mixed  (in 
the  case  of  gummy  substances)  with  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol.  The  filter,  with  its  contents,  is  dried,  first  at 
50°,  then  at  100°,  and  weighed.  The  difference  between 
the  weight  thus  obtained  and  that  of  the  original  substance 
gives  the  quantity  of  proteine  substances,  fat,  sugar,  nnd 
part  of  the  salts  present.  The  residue,  together  with  the 
filter  cut  in  pieces,  is  next  heated  with  water  containing  5 
per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid,  till  a  sample  is  no  longer 
turned  blue  by  solution  of  iodine;  and  the  residue,  sepa- 
rated from  the  acid  liquid,  is  washed,  dried  at  100°,  and 
weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  thus  found  gives  very  nearly 
the  quantity  of  starch  in  the  substance  under  examination 
Any  mineral  substances  insoluble  in  potash,  alcohol,  and 
water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  that  would  intro- 
duce an  error,  may  be  estimated  by  evaporating  the  acid 
liquid  to  dryness,  and  incinerating  the  residue  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible.  This  error  may  also  be  avoided 
by  extracting  the  starch  with  concentrated  extract  of  malt 
it  5b  ,  instead  of  acidulated  water.  In  the  case  of  sub- 
stances which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  it  is 
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best  to  perform  the  extraction  with  a  concentrated  .-'.In 
tion  of  common  suit  slightly  aei'lulated  with  hydrochloric 
aeid.  :iml  wash  the  in-olulile  residue  with  weak  spirit.  The 
residue  left  alter  the  extraction  of  the  starch  contains  ccl 
Illlose.  murus.  li^niue,  eul  i'-ula.  and  rork  sil  li-tam-e.  the  last 
four  of  wliieh  may  tie  separated  from  the  cellulose  by  di- 
gestion wil'.i  chlorate  of  potassium  mul  dilute  nitric'  ac-icl." 
(Watt-'."  Hi'-l.)  (-1)  "Starch  immersed  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  Imimiilf  or  iW.V.  ,,f  ^..tiiKtiiim  swells  u]c  to  u  pasty 
ma-s  of  twenty  to  thirty  times  its  original  volume,  which 
di--olves  in  water,  leaving  only  a  very  email  quantity  of 
membrane  :  and  on  udditig  iodine-  water  to  the  solution  the 
blue  compound  of  starch  and  iodine  is  precipitated  in  flocks. 
As  cellulose  is  not  affected  by  bromide  or  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, these  sails  may  lie  employed  for  detecting  and  sepa- 
rating starch  in  vegetable  tissues.  Dilute  solutions  act  less 
strongly."  (lin'i/.) 

Application!  »f  Kinrth.  —  Starch  is  used  for  stiffening 
cotton  and  linen  cloth,  paper,  etc.  Wicsner  says  corn 
starch  posses,  cs  the  highest,  wheat  the  next,  and  potato 
starch  the  most  inferior  stiffening  qualities.  It  is  used  for 
food  in  the  form  of  arrow-root,  tapioca,  sago,  etc.,  for  mak- 
ing pa,-te,  tor  powdering  the  hair,  for  the  manufacture  of 
dextrine',  glucose  ("corn  syrup"),  etc. 

l.'iii-rnfurr.  —  Muspratt's  li'n-t.  »/  Clirm.,  especially  last 
(ier.  eel.:  Watls's  //irt.  nfC/iim.  and  Siipplfun?  tits  ;  lire's 


/Hi  t.  :  Wagner's  'i<  >'fi>nif"</t/  :  (i  inelin's  lltnitUmol;  <•/  Chew.  ; 
Payen's  t'fi'-m.  ini!>i>tt.;  Xiigeli,  /ttitrayeznriiuhrrfH  fCent- 
iii»«  i/i  •>•  Utilrki  'i/mppe  (Leipsic,  1874).  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Star'-ChamberCourt  [Turin  CnmermStcllntieffrob- 
ably  so  called  from  the  starred  ceiling  of  the  hall  in  West- 
minster Palace  in  which  at  one  time  it  sat],  in  English 
history,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  Edward  III.'s  time,  when 
it  was  composed  of  the  members  of  the  privy  council.  It 
was  remodelled  —  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  first  really  con- 
stituted a  court  —  in  1-186,  under  Henry  VII.  In  1529  (21 
Hen.  VIII.)  it  was  again  modified.  It  had  important  crim- 
inal and  equity  jurisdiction,  and  was  to  some  extent  free 
from  the  application  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  procedure  in 
courts  ;  and  hence  arose  great  abuses,  such  as  the  infliction 
of  torture  and  mutilation,  and  the  sentencing  of  accused 
persons  without  a  hearing.  Odious  to  the  Commons  and  the 
people,  it  was  abolished  by  statute  in  1640  (16  Chas.  I.  c.  10). 

Star  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ark. 

Star  City,  p.-v.,  Van  Buren  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  115. 

Sta're  Deci'sis  [Lat.].  This  phrase,  stare  der-ttit  tt 
qtnetd  non  mover?  —  "  to  abide  by  decided  cases,  and  not  to 
disturb  matters  once  put  to  rest  "  —  contains  the  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  the  law  has  been  built  up  by  the 
courts.  In  the  decision  of  particular  cases  the  courts  have 
been  and  are  controlled  by  precedents.  Precedents  are 
eimply  former  decisions  of  competent  tribunals  preserved 
in  some  manner,  usually  in  the  volumes  of  official  reports. 
As  these  decisions  were  made  after  argument  and  upon 
careful  consideration,  the  presumption  is  that  they  are 
right,  and  therefore  the  general  rule  is  stare  deciili,  which 
is  a  rule  of  sound  justice  and  equity,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pediency. Unless  it  were  obeyed,  there  could  be  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  law  as  judicially  administered,  and  no  se- 
curity as  to  individual  rights  and  duties.  But  this  doctrine 
is  not  absolutely  inflexible.  On  further  examination  made 
in  a  subsequent  case,  the  court  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
former  decision  was  wrong,  and  that  if  followed  it  would 
produce  results  widely  injurious.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  prior  adjudication  may  bo  rejected  as  a  precedent.  That 
the  courts  possess  this  power  and  exercise  it  freely  is  shown 
by  the  multitudes  of  overruled  cases  found  in  the  reports; 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  relatively  much  more  nu- 
merous in  the  U^  S.  than  in  England.  Instead  of  expressly 
overruling  the  faulty  decision,  the  judges  may  limit  its 
effect,  may  distinguish  it  from  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, and  thus  avoid  its  controlling  authority.  An  ac- 
knowledged incorrect  precedent  will  not  always,  however, 
be  thus  abrogated  or  avoided.  A  practical  rule  of  ex- 
pediency is  often  controlling  in  this  matter.  If  the  prior 
case  established  a  rule  of  property,  and  on  the  strength  of 
it  rights  have  been  acquired  and  obligations  created  which 
would  be  infringed  or  destroyed  by  abolishing  the  pre- 
cedent, the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis  is  applied  ;  certainty 
and  fixedness  are  sometimes  the  most  important  elements 
of  a  legal  rule.  Nevertheless,  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
decisions  conceded  to  have  been  mistaken  depends  upon 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  courts,  and  not  upon  any  abso- 
lute dogmas.  A  plainly  unjust  and  inequitable  precedent 
would  probably  be  overruled  at  the  present  day,  although 
property  rights  might  thereby  bo  somewhat  affected. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Star'-Fishes,  radiates  of  the  class  Echinodermata  and 
order  Asterioidea,  organisms  more  or  less  star-shaped,  and 


having  a  clisk  which  gradually  merges  into  the  ra\ ,-,  ami 
locomotive  suckers  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rays. 
The  skeleton  is  calcareous  and  made  ot  movable  pieces. 
In  some  the  arms  arc  merged  into  one.  >»me  :i  t  r  ol 
ful  and  others  of  clumsy  form.  There  are  many  j/enrra 
ami  species,  found  on  most  sea-'-oa:-ts.  The  term  "star- 
fishes" is  equally  applicable,  to  the  ophiuroids  of  the  fam- 
ily  Opliiuridie  (order  Opiiini  oidea  i,  which  have  a  small 
central  circular  disk,  having  arms  whieh  start  otV  abruptly 
from  the  centrum.  (For  illustration  see  Fig.  '20  in  CDM- 
PARATIVE  ANATOMY.) 

Star'gard,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomcrania, 
on  the  lima,  manufactures  linen  and  woollen  goods  and 
trades  much  in  corn,  cattle,  horses,  and  peat.  1'.  17._>». 

Star'gazer,  a  popular  name  for  the  marine  firhe-  of 
the  genus  CfraiMweoptu  and  family  ("ranosropidic,  aean- 
thopterous  fishes  of  the  group  Trachinoidca.  The  best- 
known  species  is  f.  «.•«/„, •  ol  the  Mediterranean;  l'.,m- 

i,/,/,,.<  has  |,ecn  caught  on  our  S.  Atlantic  1st,  but  mo-t  of 

the  species  arc  Ka.-t  Indian.  They  are  ugly  and  spiny 
fishes,  having  the  eyes  on  top  of  the  head,  whence  the 
name. 

STARGAZER  is  also  a  popular  name  for  the  cyprinodont 
fishes  of  the  genus  Anobupt,  found  in  tiuiana,  and  popu- 
larly named  "  four-eyes,"  each  eye  having  a  double  pupil. 
Of  the  three  known  species,  .1.  ti'ti-'^ifitfnitnnin  is  the  best 
known,  called  four-eyed  loach.  (See  AX.UII.I.I'S.  | 

Stark,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  intersected  by  Spoon 
River,  and  traversed  by  Pcoria.  and  Hock  Island  and  a 
branch  of  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  Rs.  It  is 
generally  fertile,  consisting  in  part  of  prairie-land.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  arc  numerous,  and  there  are  wa- 
gon-factories and  woollen  and  Hour  mills.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay,  ami  dairy  products.  Cap.  Tou- 
lon. Area,  325  sq.  m.  P.  10,751. 

Stark,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio,  watered  by  Tuscarawas 
River  and  its  affluents,  and  traversed  by  Ohio  Canal  and 
several  railroads.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil 
productive.  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  abundant.  Be- 
sides abundance  of  live-stock,  there  are  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  furniture,  iron,  leather, 
and  woollen  goods,  and  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and  brew- 
eries. Cap.  Canton.  Area,  570  sq.  m.  P.  52,508. 

Stark,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Minn.     P.  447. 

Stark,  tp.,  Hickory  co.,  Mo.    P.  1130. 

Stark,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.     P.  464. 

Stark,  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1541. 

Stark,  tp.,  Vcrnon  co.,  Wis.    P.  756. 

Starke  (JOHN),  b.  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  28, 1728 ; 
became  a  farmer,  and  in  1752  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
St.  Francis  Indians,  but  after  six  weeks  was  ransomed, 
having  in  the  mean  time  gained  so  much  favor  with  his 
captors  that  he  was  subsequently  adopted  into  their  tribe. 
In  1755  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  Rogers's  Ran- 
gers, and  in  Jan.,  1757,  distinguished  himself  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  French  and  Indians  near  Ticonderoga; 
took  part  in  Abercrombie's  campaign  in  1758,  and  in  Am- 
herst's  reduction  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  in  1 759  ; 
early  in  1775  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
committee  of  safety;  hurried  to  Cambridge  on  learning  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  as  colonel  of  the  Xe\v  Hamp- 
shire troops  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  accom- 
panied Montgomery's  expedition  to  Canada  1775-78 ;  joined 
Washington  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  Dec.,  1776,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Being  aggrieved  at  the  action 
of  Congress  in  regard  to  promotions,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  Apr.,  1777.  Upon  the  advance  of  Burgoyne 
from  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1778,  the  authorities  of  New 
Hampshire  commissioned  him  to  raise  a  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  State,  which  was  then  held  to  include  Vermont. 
He  attacked  the  Hessian  colonel  Baum  near  Bennington 
Aug.  16,  1777,  routed  him,  and  later  in  the  day  defeated 
a  force  under  Col.  Breymann.  For  this  he  received  from 
Congress  a  commission  as  brigadier-general ;  served  under 
Gates  in  the  Saratoga  campaign  ;  was  with  Gates  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1778-79,  and  in  178U  joined  Washington  at  Mor- 
ristown ;  was  a  member  of  the  court-martial  for  the  trial 
of  Major  Andre",  and  in  1781  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  northern  department.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  to  his  farm.  D.  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1822. 
His  Iliogrnphy  has  been  written  by  Edward  Everett,  and 
his  Memoirs  and  Official  Corr?npondcHCft  edited  by  his 
grandson,  were  published  in  I860. 

Starke,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana,  drained  by  Yellow 
and  Kankakee  rivers,  and  crossed  by  several  railroads. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  often  marshy,  with  a  fertile 
soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  wool.  Cap. 
Knox.  Area,  432  sq.  m.  P.  3888. 
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'-.'.  l-ii'ii,  nf  which  the  8th  American  ed.  (Phila- 
delphia^ 1860)  contains  .W-«'iW  /iV/Vmi.v»  tn  .-Ur,-;,-,,,! 
r',,,,  l,v  i.lud<;.'i  (!<•., rgc  Sharswood,  together  with  the 
„  .,,-  i  i  former  American  c.ls.  liy  Thcron  Mctcalf,  Edward 
D.  Ingriiliam.  and  Benjamin  Gerhard. 

Slarks,  t|,..  Somerset  co.,  Me.     P.  10S3. 

Starks'borough,  ]i.-v.  and  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.    P. 

Stark'ville,  p.-v..  Lee  oo.,  Ga. 

Starkville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Oktibbeha  co.,  Miss.,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.  P.  •!"•">. 

Starkville,  p.-v.,  Stark  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
171. 

Star'ling,  the  fttnriini  rnlgarit,  a  common  European 
song-bird  of  the  family  Btnrnfdffi,  now  partly  naturalized 
in  the  U.  S.     It  is  a  great  favorite,  especially  with  the  Ger- 
mans who  often  have  it  caged,  and  teach  it  to  whistle  tunes 
and  even  speak  words  very  plainly. 
Star  Mines,  v^Van  Burcn  tp.,  Clayco.,Ind.    P.  199. 
Starodoob',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Tchernigov,  on  the  Bobonez,  has  13,652  inhabitants. 

Star  of  Beth'lehem,  the  Ornithngnlnm  nmbeUntnm,  a 
common  spring  garden-flower  of  the  order  Liliacea?.  The 
genus  includes  many  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  Old 
U"'irM  and  of  S.  Africa.  The  above-mentioned  species 
(the  white  star  of  Bethlehem)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
is  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 

Star  of  India,  Order  of,  was  instituted  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  ISb'l,  and  reorganized  in  1866.  There  are 
three  classes  of  knights :  1,  knights  grand  commanders 
(G.  C.  S.  I.) ;  2,  knights  commanders  (K.  C.  S.  I.) ;  and  3, 
companions  (C.  S.  I.),  the  latter  not  regarded  as  of  the  full 
rank  of  knights.  The  membership  is  about  equally  divided 
between  native  East  Indians  and  Europeans,  most  of  whom 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  British-Indian  ser- 
vice, military  or  civil. 

Staroi'-Oskol',  town  of  European  Russia,  government 
of  Koorsk,  on  the  Oskol,  has  7176  inhabitants.     Much  fine 
fruit  is  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Staroverski.    See  PHILIPPINS. 

Star  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.   P.  773. 
Starr,  county  of  S.  Texas,  separated  from  Mexico  by 
the  Rio  Grande.     It  is  for  the  most  part  deficient  in  water, 
and  only  adapted  for  the  raising  of  stock,  which  forms  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  although  there  is 
a  considerable  area  of  land  along  the  Rio  Grande.     There 
are  large   herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.      Cap.  Rio 
Grande  City.     Area,  about  2100  sq.  m.     P.  4154. 
Starr,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hooking  co.,  0.     P.  1551. 
Starrs  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Drumquin,  county  Ty- 
rone, Ireland  :  received  a  classical  education  ;  studied  the- 
ology at  Maynooth  College ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1828 ;  com- 
pleted his  theological  course  at  the  Sulpician  seminary  at 
Baltimore:   ordained   priest  Sept.,  1834,  at  St.   Patrick's 
cathedral,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  curate  ten  years  • 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  from  1844  until  1853,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Archbishop  Hughes  rector  of  St.  Patrick's 
near-general  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  ;  administra- 
f  the  diocese  from  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hughes 
I  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  McCloskey  (1864)  • 
twenty  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St.  Vin- 
cent s  Hospital,  and  theologian  to  Archbishop  McCloskey 
in   the  plenary  council  at   Baltimore   1866.     D.  in  New 
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.ering  splendors,  by  the  continual  twinkling  of  their 
?ht  by  their  capricious  distribution,  by  the  constancy  of 
bgure8  they  compose,  are  a  subject  rather  of  contem- 
plation than  of  study.     Fancy  loses  herself  in  the  search 


after  a  trace  of  law  in  those  infinite  mazes  which  unite 
them  together;  the  eye  is  wearied  in  the  effort  to  count 
them  ;  the  mind  finds  itself  before  an  immeasurable,  in- 
conceivable abyss;  it  is  not  a  mere  surface,  a  superficies 
but  it  is  a  boundless  width  and  depth  whose  mystery  is  to 
be  fathomed.  Science,  however,  does  not  shrink  before 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and,  laying  aside  her  de- 
lighted admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  subject,  addresses 
herself  to  the  investigation  of  its  secrets,  and  by  patient 
and  scrutinizing  research,  and  armed  with  the  in,,st  pmver- 
ful  instruments,  which  art  has  been  able  to  construct,  she 
has  already  made  no  small  rent  in  that  thick  veil  which 
seemed  impenetrable  by  the  human  intellect.  Let  us,  then, 
also  venture  into  this  immense  ocean  of  wonders,  certain 
that  if  we  may  not  discover  its  shores,  we  shall  at  least  be 
able  to  gather,  without  danger  of  shipwreck,  treasures  which 
should  satisfy  to  the  full  the  most  ardent  imagination. 

Stellar  astronomy  as  a  science,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  its 
geometrical  aspect,  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  little 
more  than  a 'century,  and  researches  into  its  physics  are 
even  of  a  still  more  recent  date;  nevertheless,  thanks  to 
the  activity  of  our  age,  it  has  already  made  such  progress 
that  its  labors  fill  many  volumes.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
compress  the  results  into  a  few  pages,  and  to  bring  together 
what  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  the 
immensity  of  the  subject.  We  shall  first  consider  the  ap- 
parent phenomena  p resented  by  the  surface  of  the  skv, 
and  from  these  we  shall  endeavor  to  deduce  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  peopled. 
We  shall  especially  make  it  a  point  to  treat  with  sufficient 
fulness  those  numerous  questions  of  celestial  physics  so 
much  studied  in  these  last  years. 

?  1.    The  Constellations. 

From  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  different  parts 
of  the  heavens,  the  stars  have,  in  all  ages,  been  distributed 
into  groups  called  "constellations."  They  correspond  to 
the  geographical  divisions  which  constitute  the  states  and 
nations  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  most  ancient  and  famous 
stellar  groups  are  those  through  which  the  sun  passes  in  his 
annual  course  over  the  celestial  vault,  and  which  constitute 
the  zodiacal  zone,  through  the  midst  of  which  passes  the  ap- 
parent orbit  of  the  sun,  the  ecliptic.  They  are  familiarly 
known  to  all  under  the  names  of  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo.Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius.  Capricornus, 
Aquarius,  Pisces.  The  extent  of  these  groups  is  very  un- 
equal, and  their  forms  have  no  analogy  with  the  objects  whose 
names  they  bear.  The  origin  of  these  names  is  lost  in  the 
night  of  time,  and  at  most  seems  to  allude  to  the  agricultural 
labors  of  the  season  in  which  the  sun  in  ancient  ages  re- 
mained in  the  several  constellations ;  but  even  this  corre- 
spondence has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  because, 
with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  phases  of  the 
tropical  year,  with  which  agricultural  operations  are  as- 
sociated, no  longer  coincide  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun 
into  the  same  constellations  as  before.  Thus,  the  period 
of  the  spring  equinox,  which  was  once  in  Aries,  is  now  in 
the  constellation  Pisces,  and  so  all  the  other  constellations 
are  displaced  to  the  extent  of  one  sign.  The  present  nomen- 
clature of  these  starry  groups  is  not  much  older  than  the 
epoch  of  Greek  mythology,  and  dates  not  far  from  the  time 
of  the  reform  in  ancient  astronomy  made  by  Hipparchus. 
In  fact,  in  that  reformation  the  spring  equinox  is  consid- 
ered as  corresponding  to  Aries,  and  that  of  the  autumn  to 
Libra,  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  equality  of  day  and 
night ;  while  it  is  certain  from  more  ancient  astronomical 
monuments  that  at  historically  known  epochs  it  was  in 
Taurus  near  the  Pleiades ;  and  if  the  names  of  the  constel- 
lations had  been  bestowed  upon  them  then,  the  series  would 
certainly  have  commenced  with  Taurus.  The  traditions 
of  the  most  ancient  nations  have  preserved  nothing  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  these  names ;  the  zodiacs  found  in  the 
Egyptian  temples  of  Esnch  and  Dendcrah  decide  nothing, 
for  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  these  sculptures  are  of  the 
Roman  imperial  era.  Besides,  from  the  fact  that  these 
series  of  constellations  begin  with  Leo,  and  not  with  Aries, 
it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  equinox  was  then  in  that 
sign.  This  arrangement  is  derived  from  astrological  con- 
siderations, or  from  the  order  of  the  Egyptian  festivals. 
The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  is  also  found 
among  the  Chinese ;  and  this  is  very  natural,  from  the  close 
relation  which  exists  between  the  revolution  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  the  moon  ;  but  the  names  given  to  the  constellations 
in  ancient  Chinese  astronomy,  before  the  arrival  of  mis- 
sionaries in  that  country,  are  altogether  different — so  unlike 
that  even  lexicographers  do  not  know  their  precise  signifi- 
cation. The  modern  Chinese  names  are  a  mere  translation 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  those  used  in  Europe.* 


*See  John  Williams,  Obserralitms  of  Cum  f  Is  in  China  (1871)  p 
xxiii.  et  sr<?.1;  also  Gaubil  et  Biot,  Etudes  d' Astronomic  indienne 
el  cfiumse  (Paris,  1862). 
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The  lone  of  the  zodiac  divides  the  sky  into  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  northern  und  the  southern.  The  principal 
northern  constellations  are  the  following:  Pegasus,  An- 
dromeda, Cassiopeia,  Ursa  Minor,  Cepheug,  Perseus,  Tri- 
angulum  Boreale,  Auriga,  1'rsa  Major,  Draco,  Coma  Ber- 
enices, llmite-,  Mons  Mcnalus,  Corona  Borealis,  Hercules, 
Opbiiichus  <>r  Serpcntarius,  Serpcns,  Lyra,  Aquila,  Antin- 
ous,  Cygnus,  Sugilta,  Delphinus.  Kqlllllras;  and  to  these 
the  modarnt  have  added  The  Reindeer,  Messor  or  Reaper, 
(iirnlTe,  Harp,  Lynx,  llcrschcl's  Telescope,  Little  Lion, 
(iivyhnmids,  .Mural  Quadrant,  Hull  of  Poniatowski,  Shield 
of  Sobieski,  Little  Fox,  Goose,  Fly,  Trophy  of  Frederick. 
Cerberus,  Sextant.  The  ancient  southern  constellations 
are — (Mai,  Kridanus,  Lepus,  Orion,  Canis  Major,  Canis 
Minor,  Argo  Navis,  Jlydrn,  Crater,  Cirrvus.  Ccntaurus, 
Lupus.  \ra.  Coi-oim  Australis,  Pisc-is  Australis.  The  mod- 
ern are — The  Lamp,  Solitary,  Sculptor  or  Sculptor's  Work- 
shop. Phcriiix,  Klectric  Machine.  Air-pump,  Chemical  Fur- 
nace, Pendulum,  Sceptre  of  Brandenlmrtr,  Engraving  Tools, 
KascI,  Square,  Coiujiass.  Telescope,  Microscope,  Balloon, 
Crane,  Kcgulus,  Touriiu,  Little  Cloud,  Water-snake,  Clock, 
Kctinilus,  Grrat  Cloml,  Tnldc  Mountain,  Flying  Fish,  Cha- 
meleon, Charles's  Oak,  Cross,  Bee,  Level,  Bird  of  Paradise, 
Octant,  Peacock,  Indian,  Cat,  Dorado,  etc. 

The  definition  of  these  groups  is  so  arbitrary  and  so  in- 
tricatclhat  it  h:is  been  seriously  considered  by  astronomers 
whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether, and  make  a  new  division  of  the  heavens.  But,  con- 
sidering that  the  effect  of  this  might  be  only  to  increase  the 
confusion,  since  all  would  not  accede  to  this  novel  reform, 
it  has  been  thought  better  rather  to  return  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  to  remove  from  the  constellations  the  excrescences 
introduced  by  the  moderns,  especially  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. This  has  been  done  by  the  very  laborious  Heis. 
As  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  difficulty  is  irremediable, 
these  groups  still  retaining  the  names  originally  given  them 
by  Lacaille  and  the  early  navigators.  Besides,  a  division 
of  the  sky — one  might  almost  say  into  provinces — has  no 
serious  interest  for  astronomers,  inasmuch  as  the  position 
of  each  star,  when  precision  is  required,  is  always  indicated 
by  the  co-ordinates  in  right  ascension  and  declination,  by 
which  means  all  ambiguity  is  removed;  and  the  names  of 
the  constellations  serve  only  to  abbreviate  the  indications 
and  to  assist  the  memory.  Many  stars  have  proper  names 
which  are  very  ancient,  as  Sirius,  Regains,  Capella,  etc.; 
others  have  names  of  Arabic  origin,  as  Betelgeux,  It i gel, 
etc.  Most  of  these  names  are  derived  from  portions  of  the 
body  of  the  animal  by  which  the  constellation  was  repre- 
sented ;  for  the  ancients  indicated  the  various  stars  6f  the 
same  constellation  by  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
within  which  they  fell.  Thus,  Sirius  was  called  "that 
which  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  dog:"  another,  as  Rigel,  "the 
knee  of  Orion  ;"  Aldebaran,  "  the  eye  of  the  bull,"  etc. 
This  made  the  determination  of  the  star  a  slow  process,  but 
it  was  not  without  convenience.  However,  the  means  of 
indicating  the  stars  lying  outside  of  the  principal  figure, 
and  which  they  included  under  the  general  name  informed, 
were  wanting,  and  it  has  been  precisely  of  these  that  the 
moderns  have  formed  their  additional  secondary  constella- 
tions. 

A  German  astronomer,  Bayer,  began  to  note  the  princi- 
pal stars  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and,  when 
these  were  not  sufficient,  he  employed  tnose  of  the  Latin. 
Practically,  it  would  seem  his  intention  to  indicate  by 
these  letters  the  order  of  magnitude,  but,  whether  through 
inadvertence  or  because  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
stars  in  the  figure  occasionally  determined  him,  or  be- 
cause of  the  variability  of  the  objects  themselves,  the 
order  is  now  found  not  to  be  fully  preserved.  The  mod- 
erns, however,  have  scrupulously  retained  these  letters 
for  the  facility  they  afford  of  designating  objects  without 
citing  their  numerical  co-ordinates,  which  are  more  difficult 
to  remember. 

The  division  of  the  groups  of  stars  in  Chinese  astronom- 
ical maps  differs  wholly  from  ours — a  fact  which  shows  that 
these  groups  were  formed  independently  of  European  as- 
tronomy. The  Chinese,  besides  the  division  of  the  zodiacal 
zone  into  twelve  parts,  have  divided  the  whole  heavens  into 
twenty-eight  regions,  which  extend  far  to  the  N.  and  to  the 
S.  of  the  ecliptic,  and  which  are  called  lienul,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  twenty-eight  stars.  These  divisions  seem  to 
have  first  originated  in  the  method  of  observing  the  sky  by 
means  of  the  passage  of  the  meridian,  as  we  do ;  and,  as 
they  could  not  trust  their  timekeepers,  which  were  water- 
clocks  or  clepsydra,  they  fixed  upon  several  stars  by  means 
of  which  to  rectify  the  computation  of  time,  precisely  as  is 
now  done.  At  first,  the  spaces  between  the  determining 
stars  of  these  celestial  divisions  were  nearly  equal.  But 
now  they  are  most  unequal,  and,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  very  accurate  Biot,  a  great  part  of  this  in- 
equality is  only  an  effect  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
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which,  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  poles  of  the  sphere 
in  relation  to  the  stars,  has  changed  the  differences  of  the 
ancient  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  principal 
stars  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate,  and  even  to  reverse, 
the  order  of  their  passage.  It  was  precisely  from  these 
studies  that  this  celebrated  astronomer  concluded  that 
Chinese  astronomy  had  its  origin  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
when  the  equinox  nearly  eurrc --ponded  with  the  Pleiades; 
that  is,  at  the  period  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  in  Egypt,  in  which  arc  found  certain  galleries  and 
corridors  whose  axes  would  point  precisely  to  the  altitude 
of  the  passage  of  that  group  to  the  S.,  while  to  the  N".  an- 
other is  directed  to  the  pole-star  of  that  period,  that  is,  to 
Alpha  Draconis,  in  its  passage  below  the  pole.  The  Indians 
availed  themseves  of  the  Chinese  tieuul  division  of  the 
heavens  into  twenty-eight  parts  to  compose  their  nnL-thntrn* 
or  mansions,  applying  them  to  the  lunar  course;  but  the 
inequality  of  the  spaces  rendered  this  system  useless,  and 
they  long  since  abandoned  it,  retaining  only  the  division 
of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-eight,  and  afterward  into  twenty- 
seven,  parts  ;  thus  showing  that  their  astronomy  originated 
in  China,  and  was  transformed  by  them  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  astrological  purposes. 

At  various  periods  there  have  been  attempts  to  combine 
the  figures  of  the  constellations,  and  form  out  of  them  a 
kind  of  celestial  epopa'ia.  The  Greeks  filled  the  whole 
with  their  fables,  and  so  perpetuated  the  memorv  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Golden  Fleece  or  Argonauts — a  new  proof  of 
the  recent  date  of  this  nomenclature.  The  Gnostics,  ac- 
cording to  the  pseudo-Origen,  fancied  in  the  constellations 
visible  in  summer-time  a  supernatural  drama,  derived,  per- 
haps, from  the  Egyptians.  For  them  the  constellation  of 
Hercules,  which  the  ancients  represented  by  a  kneeling 
person,  was  the  figure  of  Humanity  bowing  the  knee  be- 
fore the  emblem  of  the  Great  Spirit  (Draco),  and  implor- 
ing immortality,  which  was  symbolized  by  the  Crown. 
This,  however,  was  snatched  from  it  by  the  envious  Ser- 
pent, which,  in  its  turn,  was  strangled  by  the  redeemer, 
Serpentarius,  who  crushed  the  groat  monster,  the  Scor- 
pion, of  which  the  Serpent  was  a  continuation.  But 
these  fancies  are  not  less  ridiculous  than  the  fables  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  best  modern  works  for  the  description  of  the  heavens 
are — the  Atlai  of  J.  E.  Bode,  a  magnificent  volume  in  large 
folio,  with  illustrations  of  great  artistic  merit,  but  in  which 
the  very  perfection  of  the  shaded  figures  somewhat  di- 
minishes the  distinctness  of  the  smaller  stars;  and  for  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  for  all  that  is  visible  in  Europe,  the 
Vranometria  of  Argelander  and  the  Allan  of  Heis.  In  these 
last  two  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  carefully 
classified  according  to  their  magnitude,  and  they  form  a 
true  uranometry — that  is,  a  precise  measure  of  the  stellar 
magnitudes.  As  to  the  limits  of  the  constellations,  not  a 
few  errors  and  confusions  existing  in  the  ancient  maps  have 
been  corrected.  The  device  of  Argelander  and  of  Heis  of 
printing  the  outlines  of  the  figures  in  red  and  the  stars 
themselves  in  black,  is  particularly  excellent,  on  account 
of  its  great  distinctness,  especially  by  night.  Particularly 
valuable,  however,  for  general  study  are  the  great  celestial 
maps  of  Dien,  which  represent  the  sky  in  two  hemispheres, 
having  the  poles  in  the  centre  and  the  equator  at  the  cir- 
cumference, and,  beneath,  a  separate  zone  which  gives  the 
equatorial  constellations  as  far  as  45°  of  N.  and  S.  declina- 
tion, thus  sufficiently  well  exhibiting  those  parts  which  in 
the  circular  projection  are  crowded  and  divided.  In  these 
maps  the  ancient  figures  are  suppressed,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  geometrical  figures  which  unite  together 
the  most  beautiful  stars,  sometimes  of  different  constella- 
tions. Though  this  may  be  useful  to  beginners,  it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  commended,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  ancient  figures  greatly  assist  the 
memory  in  distinguishing  the  stars. 

The  use  of  good  celestial  maps  is  very  important  for  the 
fulling  ttart ;  Prof.  Dorna  of  Turin  has  made  an  atlas 
which,  projected  upon  the  horizon  of  the  middle  N.  lati- 
tudes, is  very  convenient.  In  other  charts  intended  for 
this  purpose  the  gnomonic  projection  is  introduced,  because 
thus  every  great  circle  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  by 
means  of  which  every  trajectory  of  the  meteors  is  a  straight 
line.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  these  maps  may  be  more 
largely  extended.  For  the  most  scientific  and  fully-detail- 
ed maps,  including  the  telescopic  stars,  we  would  notice  the 
Berlin  charts,  which  extend  from  +  15°  of  declination 
to  — 15,  and  comprehend  all  the  fixed  stars  of  the  tenth 
magnitude;  also  the  ecliptic  maps  of  Bishop,  those  of 
Chocornac,  the  Atlaa  of  Harding,  and  the  large  Atlan  of 
Argelander,  which  contains  all  the  stars,  down  to  the  ninth 
magnitude,  from  the  N.  pole  to  10°  of  S.  declination.  The 
subjoined  Table  A  gives  the  names  of  the  constellations 
and  the  stars  contained  in  them,  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  Heis : 
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$2.  Magnitude*  of  the  Stars,  and  Principles  of  Uranometry. 
With  the  division  of  the  stars  into  groups,  remounts  to 
the  remotest  antiquity  their  distribution  into  various  orders 
of  magnitude.  The  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  were  classed 
as  of  the  first  magnitude,  those  next  to  these  in  brilliancy 
as  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  six  visible 
grades.  Here  the  naked  eye  fails;  instruments  must  do 
the  rest.  The  limits  by  which  these  grades  of  brightness 
are  denned  arc  not  fixed  and  distinct,  but  are  arbitrary  and 
conventional  only.  Thus,  of  those  visible  in  our  hemi- 
sphere the  first  magnitude  embraces  sixteen  or  seventeen 
of  the  most  vivid  in  brightness,  which  are — 1,  Sirius,  in 
Canis  Major;  2,  Vega,  in  Lyra;  3,  Procyon,  in  Canis  Minor; 
4,  Pollux,  in  Gemini  (some  include  also  Castor) ;  5,  Capella, 
in  Auriga;  6,  Arcturus,  in  Bootes;  7,  Rigel,  and  8,  Betel- 
geuse,  in  Orion;  9,  Aldebaran,  in  Taurus;  10,  Regulus,  in 
Leo;  ll.Spica,  in  Virgo;  12,  Antares,  in  Scorpio ;  and  13, 
Markab,  in  Pegasus.  To  these,  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
we  add— 14,  Canopus,  in  Navis ;  15,  Fomalhaut,  in  Piscis 
Australis;  and  16,  Alpha,  in  the  Centaur.  Some  assign 
the  same  rank  to  certain  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross,  but 
these  do  not  much  surpass  those  of  Ursa  Major,  and  belong 
more  properly  to  the  second  order.  This  second  order  em- 
braces the  six  most  beautiful  of  those  forming  Charles's 
Wain;  the  pole-star  in  Ursa  Minor;  the  four  larger  stars 
of  Cassiopeia;  the  three  of  Orion's  Belt;  the  four  of  the 
Square  of  Pegasus,  including  Alpha  Andromedse,  etc.  The 
brightest  in  Aquarius  belong  to  the  third  magnitude.  But 
•o  let  me  repeat  that  this  entire  classification  is  purely 
arbitrary,  and  must  be  so,  because  in  the  first  place  there 


,    i       .  nexi,  nor  can  it  DC  said 

it  point  one  series  commences  and  another  ends 

A  general  idea  of  the  distribution  may  be  obtained  from 

le  A,  above,  in  which  is  given  a  summary  from  the 


Atlas  Catleitm  Novus  of  Heis,  showing  the  stnrs  which  enter 
into  the  several  constellations  visible  in  middle  northern 
latitudes,  arranged  according  to  their  magnitudes,  From 
this  table  it  appears  that,  to  an  acute  eye  like  that  of  lleis, 
though  unaided,  stars  are  perceptible  which  by  common 
usage  would  be  referred  to  the  seventh  order.  The  total 
number  down  to  this  limit  would  be  5421  in  the  heavens  as 
visible  at  Miinster  —  that  is  to  say,  in  eight-tenths  of  the 
entire  sphere  —  whence,  supposing  the  distribution  in  the 
remaining  part  to  be  in  similar  proportion,  the  grand  total 
would  amount  to  0800. 

It  being  impossible  to  divest  this  matter  of  its  arbitrary 
element,  or  to  fix  new  conventions  without  introducing  se- 
rious confusion,  astronomers  have  reversed  the  problem,  and 
sought  to  determine  in  what  ratio  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars 
increases  according  to  the  various  actual  orders  of  conven- 
tional magnitude.  Diverse  methods  have  been  employed  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  instruments  in  use  in  the  investigations 
are  called  stellar  photometers  or  astrometers.  The  science 
which  occupies  itself  with  the  inquiry  is  called  ni-unometry. 

The  first  plan  proposed  was  that  of  Bougticr,  who  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  telescope  with  two  equal  objectives,  to 
be  directed  severally  to  two  unequal  stars.  The  aperture 
of  the  one,  directed  toward  the  brighter,  was  then  to  be  re- 
duced until  its  image  should  become  equal  in  brightness  to 
the  other,  when  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  two  apertures  would 
be  that  of  the  brilliancies.  But  this  method  assumes  that 
the  absorption  of  the  lenses  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  while  it  is  rather  a  constant  quantity.  The 
necessary  correction,  however,  is  easily  dctenninable.  Sir 
William  Herschel,  and  later,  Johnson  of  Oxford,  made  use 
of  this  method,  the  last  observer  employing  for  the  purpose 
a  magnificent  heliometer.  Others  have  used  different  kinds 
of  photometers.  That  employed  by  ourselves  is  a  rapidly- 
rotating  disk  with  fissures  of  variable  breadth.  The  light 
of  the  brighter  star  seen  through  these  fissures  is  dimin- 
ished until  it  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  lesser.  Thus 
we  have  determined  the  relative  values  of  the  light  of 
various  stars,  given  further  on.  Among  the  most  important 
of  stellar  photometric  labors  arc  those  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  has  arranged  all  the  stars  in  sequences  or  successive 
series,  comparing  the  light  of  each  with  that  of  a  neighbor- 
ing one,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or  with  the  image  of 
the  moon  formed  by  a  small  lens. 

The  following  are  the  results  to  which  these  inquiries 
have  led.  From  the  labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel  upon 
the  greater  stars,  it  is  inferrible  that  the  ordinary  magni- 
tudes are  related  to  each  other  in  respect  to  splendor  accord- 
ing to  the  following  law,  viz.  : 

Magnitudes,  1       2       3       4       5  to  0 
Splendors,      1        J        J       ,!„         ft 

It  results  from  this,  that  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  at  a 
distance  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  would  appear  of  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  ;  but  the  law  fails  of  precision  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth. 

From  the  study  of  the  sequences  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  of  those  of  Heis,  it  follows  that  the  ordinary  scale  cor- 
responds to  the  photometric,  provided  the  ordinary  magni- 
tudes are  increased  by  the  constant  quantity  0.414,  which 
would  make  them  1.414,  2.414,  3.414,  etc.,  respectively. 
These  results  are  true  of  the  several  classes  only  with  re- 
spect to  their  mean  brightness;  between  individual  stars  tho 
differences  are  very  great.  Thus  we  have  found  the  following 
proportions  of  magnitude  among  the  stars  here  named: 

Stars.  Relative  photometric  values.        Stars.          Rel.  phot,  values. 

Sirius       =75.51  y  Orionis=  2.9  )  „, 


aOriouis=    7.3 

From  the  labors  of  various  astronomers  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  ratio  of  brightness  from  magnitude  to  mag- 
nitude is  not  rigorously  constant,  but  decreases  as  in  the 
following  series:  1st  to  2d,  3.75  ;  2dto3d,2.25;  3d  to  4th, 
2.20  ;  4th  to  5th,  1.95  ;  where  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  goes 
on  diminishing  with  the  magnitude,  in  conformity  with  tho 
fact  of  observation  that,  between  two  lights,  it  is  more  easy 
to  estimate  the  ratio,  in  proportion  as  the  lights  themselves 
are  fainter. 

These  results,  however,  relate  only  to  the  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  For  telescopic  stars  the  case  is  notably  dif- 
ferent. We  remark,  in  tho  beginning,  that  the  scale  of 
these  also  is  arbitrary  and  of  traditional  convention  :  and 
hence  for  these  also  the  problem  presents  itself,  What 
is  the  ratio  of  brightness  between  two  stars  of  different 
magnitudes  seen  in  the  telescope?  Johnson  of  Oxford,  by 
the  method  indicated  above,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  ratio  of  the  successive  magnitudes  is  0.424;  and  hence, 
if  n  bo  the  number  which  expresses  the  magnitude  of  a 
given  star,  its  intensity  of  light  as  referred  to  one  of  the 
first  magnitude  would  be  expressed  by  (0.424)"-'.  Com- 
paring, then,  his  own  observations  with  those  of  Struve, 
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Argelandcr,  (iroombridge,  and  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  ho  con- 
cluded from  the  whole  a,  mean  progression  from  the  minor 
to  the  major  n«  0.412  :  I,  or  in  the  inverse  order  as  2.4U  :  1. 
Pogson  haa  found  2.IU;  StiMiihnl,  2.s:i;  Stampfcr,  2.51. 
But  we  cannot  take  the  mean  of  these  determinations,  be- 
cause they  are  severally  based  on  stars  differing  in  number 
and  in  magnitude.  Struvc,  after  an  examination  of  the 
magnitudes  employed  by  Bcssel,  Lalandc,  and  others,  as- 
signed the  following  proportions: 

w..nlii»lr<         NinnlH-T  of  »t»r»  which        B»lloi  of  iplondon. 
M.gniliulci.      milko  01M  of  lhc  IM  ma|(n.    "• 

2  3:iS  3.28 

l.vjr,  2.0(1 

5  •J!i.7r>  1.93 

6  86.10  2.8S 

7  249.10 

^    Telescopic. 


Visible  to  the  eye. 


Whence  we  might  conclude,  in  a  matter  so  vague,  to  take 
a  middle  course,  and  say  that,  generally,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  of  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  is  about  one- 
fourth  as  great  as  that  of  one  of  the  first,  and  that  the 
brightness  goes  on  diminishing  in  a  ratio  which  beyond 
the  second  may  be  taken  as  constant,  and  for  the  telescopic 
may  be  assumed  at  2.412  —  a  proposition  inapplicable,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  Uth  magnitude,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences of  classification  employed  by  different  authorities, 
the  subdivisions  of  Sir  William  Hcrschel  extending  to  the 
20th  magnitude,  while  Struve  has  limited  his  to  twelve. 
The  difference  arises  partly  from  the  individual  habits  of 
observers,  anil  partly  from  the  estimate  made  by  each  of 
the  penetrating  power  of  his  instrument. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  this  inquiry  to  know 
what  will  be  the  limiting  magnitude  of  the  stars  visible  in 
a  given  telescope.  The  following  proportions  of  magni- 
tudes with  given  apertures  were  established  by  Johnson  : 


Apertures  to  English  Inches. 


Magniludea  visible 8.1     9.9    10.6  11.3  12.9   13.2   13.4 

But  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  push  much  be- 
yond the  visibility  expressed  by  these  numbers.  From 
researches  apposite  to  the  question  made  with  our  own 
refractor,  equal  to  that  at  Dorpat  (of  9.6  English  inches), 
and  which  we  have  found  to  possess  a  penetrating  power 
little  different  from  that  of  Herschel's  18-inch  speculum,  it 
results  that  it  is  possible  with  this  to  reach  the  magnitude 
15.2 — two  orders  beyond  the  limit  assigned  by  Johnson. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  extreme  magnitudes  of 
Herschel  are  exaggerated,  and  that  the  lower  extremity  of 
his  scale  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  upper. 

The  break  between  the  telescopic  magnitudes  and  those 
fixed  by  direct  observation  with  the  unaided  eye,  arises 
from  this,  that  the  telescope,  rendering  the  image  on  the 
retina  more  definite  than  that  of  natural  vision,  greatly 
promotes  the  visibility  of  objects — a  thing  so  true  that 
even  a  telescope  with  an  aperture  no  larger  than  the  open- 
ing of  the  pupil,  shows  many  stars  which  the  naked  eye 
fails  to  discover,  precisely  because  of  the  superior  sharpness 
of  the  image. 

Though  this  matter  is  of  little  interest  to  astronomers  in 
general,  as  not  constituting  a  study  of  precision,  yet,  for 
many  questions  of  celestial  physics  which  we  have  pres- 
ently to  treat,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance;  and  on  this 
account  we  have  ventured  to  consider  it  somewhat  at 
length.  Since  the  sun  is  a  star,  the  investigation  of  the 
ratio  of  its  brightness  to  that  of  other  stars  will  assist  us 
in  determining  the  intensity  of  the  stellar  lights  generally. 
Herschel,  comparing  Alpha  Centauri  with  the  moon  at  full, 
assigned  the  ratio  at  27,408  : 1.  Now,  according  to  Wollas- 
ton,  the  intensity  of  the  lunar  light  compared  with  that  of 
the  sun,  is  as  1 :  801,071 ;  whence  the  light  of  the  sun  to  that 
of  a  Centauri,  should  be  as  21,955,000,000  :  1 ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  distance  of  a  Centauri  is  known,  it  is  inferred  by 
computation  that  in  absolute  intensity  its  light  must  exceed 
that  of  our  sun  2.32  times.  Alpha  Centauri  differs  little 
from  Arcturus  or  from  a  Lyrse,  and  is  estimated  at  one- 
quarter  the  brightness  of  Sir'ius.  And  the  light  of  this  last 
star,  as  it  reaches  us,  is,  according  to  Wollaston,  only  one 
twenty-millionth  as  intense  as  that  of  the  sun. 

The  general  light  of  the  starry  heavens  is  not  so  feeble 
as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem.  Upon  a  lofty  mountain-top, 
in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  in  the  long-continued  absence 
of  artificial  light,  one  can  at  length  read  by  its  aid  large 
printed  characters.  Mariners  dislike  artificial  lights  by 
night,  because  they  are  confusing,  and  prefer  rather  to  de- 
pend on  the  light  of  the  stars  alone.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  precise  measures  have  been  made  as  to  this  matter. 
But  the  general  light  of  the  heavens  includes,  along  with 
that  of  the  stars,  the  light  proceeding  from  the  Milky  Way 


and  from  the  zodiacal  brightness,  and  is  frequently  strength- 
ened by  feeble  auroras;  which  disturbing  causes  render  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  the  stars  alone.  I 
am  able,  however,  to  affirm  that  a  steady  electric  light  from 
a  pile  of  fifty  elements  of  large  dimensions,  at  the  distance 
of  4111)  metres  (a  quarter  oi1  a  mile),  hardly  equals  the 
brightness  of  Sirius.  From  certain  calculations  it  is  con- 
cluded that  this  star  must  have  an  intrinsic  light  .-i.My- 
three  ami  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  Wo 
shall  presently  see  that  other  modes  of  reasoning  confirm 
in  great  part  this  curious  conclusion. 

g  3.   Culon  of  the  Start. 

If  every  star  differs  from  every  other  in  magnitude,  tho 
differences  in  color  are  not  less.  The  stars  are  commonly 
called  white,  but  to  the  most  inattentive  eye  many  appear 
diversely  colored;  some  are  yellow,  some  are  orange,  and 
not  a  few  are  decidedly  red.  Tho  tints  of  the  stars  called 
white  are  for  the  moat  part  blue ;  from  this  color  there  is  a, 
passage  by  insensible  degrees  to  true  white,  then  to  yellow, 
to  orange-red,  and  finally  to  blood-red.  Sirius,  Ijyra,  Cas- 
tor, Kegulus,  are  azure;  1'rocyon,  a  Aquilic,  white;  ('«- 
pella,  Pollux,  a  Ceti,  yellow;  Aldcbaran,  Arcturus,  Bctcl- 
geuse  (a  Orionis),  orange  ;  Antares,  a  Hcrculis,  red  ;  the 
blood-red  stars  are  alt  small.  The  shade  of  color  in  tho 
yellow  and  tho  orange  is  different  at  different  epochs,  as 
in  Betelgcuse,  Antares,  Aldebaran,  Arcturus,  etc.  In  tho 
double  stars  occurs  frequently  the  curious  phenomenon  of 
two  different  colors,  very  often  complementary — a  fact  sug- 
gestive of  illusion,  but  shown  by  accurate  study  to  be  real. 
(For  examples  of  this  see  Table  K.) 

In  certain  constellations  certain  special  colors  predom- 
inate ;  as  in  the  Pleiades,  blue ;  in  Orion,  greenish ;  in 
Eridanus,  the  yellows.  The  azure  stars  are  rare,  though  we 
may  say  generally  that  a  tint  of  azure  prevails  in  most.  Sirius 
has  certainly  changed  in  color.  Seneca  (A'rtt.  qncitionum, 
lib.  i.  c.  1,  No.  6,  p.  72,  ed.  Pomba)  says  that  Sirius  was 
redder  than  Mars  ("acrior  pit  Caniculoj  rubor,  Martis  re- 
missior,  Jovis  nullus"),  while  now  it  is  notoriously  azure- 
white.  In  spite  of  the  philologic  doubts  which  have  been 
raised  upon  this  passage  by  some  who  would  confound 
scintillation  with  color,  tho  fact  is  confirmed  by  Ptolemy, 
who  calls  it  reddish,*  and  says  it  is  the  most  splendid  of 
the  class ;  which  in  truth  is  not  impossible.  Beta  Gemi- 
norum  (Pollux),  now  a  yellow  star,  is  also  called  reddish. 

But  until  very  recent  times  these  colors  were  only  vague- 
ly estimated.  In  endeavoring  to  classify  them  by  means 
of  the  electric  spark  drawn  from  different  elementary  sub- 
stances, we  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  tho 
nebula)  and  the  comets  are  green.  But  the  spectroscope 
has  recently  taught  us  how  to  define  their  tints  with 
greater  precision.  Observations  of  stellar  spectra  are, 
however,  quite  difficult,  because  of  the  feebleness  of  their 
light.  Spectroscopes  with  fissure,  unless  with  telescopes 
of  great  size,  can  hardly  be  used  even  upon  stars  of  tho  first 
magnitude.  Tho  spectral  lines  of  the  stars  were  discovered 
by  Fraunhofer.  Lamont  returned  to  thorn  later,  but  after- 
ward abandoned  the  study.  Donati  was  tho  first  recently 
to  resume  it,  and  we  have  ourselves  sought  to  give  it  the 
largest  practicable  extension.  It  will  not  bo  useless  here 
to  say  something  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  these 
observations. 

The  spectrum  obtained  directly  from  a  star,  by  making 
the  focal  image  of  a  large  telescope  fall  upon  the  fissure 
of  tho  collimator,  is  a  colored  line,  as  its  image  is  a  white 

FIG.  1. 


point;  our  aim  must  bo  to  give  to  this  lino  breadth,  to  tho 
end  that  we  may  see  and  distinguish  tho  transverse  lines 

*  Ptol.  A/map.,  lib.  viil.,  description  of  the  star  Sirius  in  the 
catalogue  p.  73  of  the  edition  of  Halma— i/inxippo?,  mbruja. 
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„  the  common  fissure-spectroscope  this  focal  image  of  the  great  telescope.  Fig.  1  shows  the  prism 
of  Fraunhofcr.  In  niw™  ^  ^r^  of  ^  co||.  8pectro?cope  Of  Mr.  Huggms  ;  Fig.  2,  the  direct-vision  spec- 
is  accomplished  ^  one  direction  the  troseope.*  If  we  desire  to  identify  the  spectral  lines  of  the 
mator  a  cylindrical  lens,  wi 
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stars  with  those  of  the  chemical  elements,  the  fissure  is  in- 
dispensable; but  when  these  are  known  in  a  few  stars,  the 
labor  can  be  pursued  with  others  by  means  of  simple  differ- 
ential measures,  and  then  we  can  admit  much  light.  But 
if  we  moan  to  identify  the  chemical  lines  and  those  of  the 
stars  with  exactness,  it  will  not  do  to  employ  a  reflecting 
mirror  before  the  fissure;  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
chemical  or  electric  light  at  the  centre  of  the  objective,  or 
at  least  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  well  adjusting  it  in  the 
axis  of  the  instrument.  For  differential  observations  the 
best  spectroscope  is  the  simplest,  employed  already  by 
Fraunnofer — viz.  a  prism  placed  in  front  of  the  object- 
glass.  If  the  refracting  angle  is  large,  the  image  is  natu- 
rally dilated,  even  without  the  cylindric  lens.  But  ordi- 
nary prisms  are  too  small  to  give  light  enough.  We  have 
caused  to  be  constructed  by  Merz  of  Munich  a  prism  six 
inches  wide,  with  a  refracting  angle  of  13°,  which,  applied 
to  a  refractor  of  six  and  a  half  inches  diameter  and  seven 
feet  focal  length,  gives  superb  spectra,  requiring,  however, 
to  be  dilated  by  a  cylindrical  lens  placed  before  the  ocu- 
lar, or  by  the  direct  use  of  an  ocular  constructed  with  a 
cylindrical  lens.  Applied  to  the  great  refractor  of  Merz, 
this  prism  gives  a  magnificent  spectrum,  even  too  much 
dilated,  so  as  to  enfeeble  the  light.  For  long  telescopes, 
an  angle  of  five  or  six  degrees  is  sufficient.  This  in- 
strument, indeed,  is  rather  costly,  but  we  have  contrived 
another  much  more  simple  and  economical,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  spectroscope  which  collects  the  en- 
Flo.  3. 


tire  light  of  the  star  so  completely  as  to  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize spectra  of  stars  down  to  the  9th  magnitude.    (Fig.  3.) 

»  This  instrument  may  be  thus  briefly  described :  G  M  is  the 

screw  of  attachment  to  the  great  telescope,  of  which  the  instru- 

lent  replaces  the  eye-piece  ;  E  is  a  cylindric  lens  designed  to 

dilate  the  light  of _the  star  so  that  it  may  form  a  linear  image 

Ltthefissureb;  K  V  are  two  collimating  objectives ;  p.g  »'  a'  5" 

•m  the  compound  direct-vision  prism;  fix  is  a  microraetflc 

uch  moves  a  plate  with  an  exceedingly  narrow  fissure, 

n  the  purpose  is  to  measure  the  position  of  the  spectro- 

scopic  lines :  this  is  lighted  by  a  little  lamp  I ;  D  is  a  hinge  sup- 

tartn  .I1"  Tt,  a-nd  the  analy2inS  telescope  QO;  Ltaa  lamp 
ill,,  ninating  the  primary  fissure  of  the  spectroscope,  and  intro- 
dudng,  by  means  of  the  little  plane  mirrbr  S',  the  light  of  com- 


This  consists  simply  in  a  direct-vision  prism,  behind  which 
is  a  cylindrical  lens  C,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  Fraun- 
hofer  lines,  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ocular  (four 
or  five  centimetres) — that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  most 
distinct  vision  is  obtained;  and  the  spectra  are  seen  in  the 
field  of  the  ocular  with  almost  the  sharpness  and  vividness 
of  the  star  itself.  V  B  V  is  the  micrometer  with  double 
screw  and  double  plate,  carrying  pointers  in  the  field  of 
the  ocular  0.  With  an  instrument  of  this  kind  we  have 
made  the  analysis  of  many  thousands  of  stars,  and  have 
been  conducted  to  some  consequences  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, which  are  the  following  : 

All  stellar  spectra  can  be  distinguished  into  four  cate- 
gories or  types.  The  first  is  that  of  the  white  or  azure- 
tinted  stars,  like  Sirius,  Lyra,  etc.,  ft,  y,  S,  e,  £,  TJ  of  the 
Great  Bear,  etc.  The  spectra  of  these  are  almost  continu- 
ous, only  that  they  are  furrowed  by  four  strong  black  lines/ 
which  are  absorption-linos  of  hydrogen.  All  the  four  can 
be  seen  in  the  most  brilliant,  as  Sirius,  Lyra,  etc. ;  in  the 
feeblest  only  the  Hj3,  or  the  F  of  the  sun,  is  ordinarily  visi- 
ble; but  in  general  this  is  broad  and  dilated,  and  frequently 
diffused  at  the  edges,  especially  in  Sirius.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  very  high  temperature,  and  of  great  density  in 
the  hydrogen  atmosphere  of  the  stars  of  this  order.  There 
are  also  seen  traces  of  other  lines,  as  of  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  some  of  iron  ;  but  these  are  extremely  feeble,  and  re- 
quire an  atmosphere  of  exquisite  purity.  (See  colored 
plate,  Type  I.)  Many  stars  appear  of  uniform  light,  with- 
out lines,  which  studied  with  care  are  found  to  belong  to 
this  type. 

The  second  type  is  that  of  the  yellow  stars.  They  have 
very  fine  lines,  and  their  spectra  are  perfectly  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  sun.  (See  plate,  Type  II.)  Ca- 
pella,  Pollux,  and  many  others  feebly  yellow  have  such  a 
character.  The  fineness  of  the  lines  requires  that  in  these 
researches  the  atmosphere  should  be  very  clear  and  quiet. 
Sodium,  hydrogen,  and  iron  are  very  conspicuous  in  them. 
Arcturus  and  Aldebaran,  in  their  periods  of  lively  yellow 
light,  approach  this  type,  and  in  the  periods  of  rod  light 
the  following.  It  is  curious  that  a  Ursae  Majoris  is  of  this 
type,  while  all  the  others  of  that  constellation  belong  to 
the  first. 

The  third  type  is  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  orange 
and  red  stars.  It  is  formed  of  lines  and  zones  or  nebulous 
bands.  A  specially  striking  example  is  o  Orionis,  the  pro- 
totype of  this  class  (see  plate,  Type  III.),  to  which  belong 
also  a  Seorpionis,  o  Ceti,  ft  Pegasi,  a  Ucrculis,  and  many 
other  beautiful  examples,  of  which  we  will  presently  give 
a  brief  catalogue.  This  spectrum  ought  to  be  considered 
as  really  composed  of  two  spectra  superposed — one  formed 
of  broad  zones  of  gradually-deepening  cloudiness,  produ- 
cing the  effect  of  lights  and  shadows  in  a  fluted  column; 
the  other  formed  of  black  absorption-lines  of  the  metals. 
This,  for  the  structure  of  the  broad  zones,  has  for  type  a 
Herculis,  where  the  principal  channellings  are  seven  in 
number,  but  upon  these  channellings,  in  the  periods  of 
lively  red  color,  the  black  lines  can  be  perceived.  In 
some  variable  red  stars,  in  the  period  of  feebleness,  is  seen 
a  spectrum  of  a  few  lively  bright  lines;  as,  for  example,  in 
o  Ceti.  The  black  reversion-lines  of  hydrogen  are  quite 
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feeble,  anil  sometimes  not  present  at  all  in  these  spectra; 
while  instead  of  them  the  wxlium,  iron,  and  magnesium 
liii<>.<  are  very  strong;  hydrogen  is  truly  there,  but  is 
difficult  of  detection,  because  tbe  lines  are  not  perfectly 
reversed. 

The  fourth  type  embraces  some  quite  curious  stars,  for  the 
most  part  of  a  blood-red  color.  They  have  only  three  bands 
(i>vc  plate,  Type  IV.),  coinciding  in  limits  with  those  of  the 
third  type,  but  having  twice  the  breadth;  and  they  are  quite 
bright  notwithstanding  tho  minuteness  of  the  stars.  There 
are  lucid  lines  in  some  of  them,  but  in  general  these  are 
feeble  and  few.  They  have  the  bright  and  well-defined 
Bide  of  their  channcllings  turned  toward  the  violet,  while 
those  of  the  third  type  turn  it  toward  the  red.  They  ap- 
j)c:ir  to  give  a  Hpcrtrmii  similar  to  that  of  carbon  as  it  is 
fwii  iii  the  central  part  of  the  voltaic  arch  projected  be- 
tni'i'ii  two  carbon  point*;  c.vi-pt  that,  in  the  stars,  the 
shading  off  is  in  the  opjmMir  direction — that  is,  the 
maximum  li^ltt  in  turned  toward  the  violet,  while  in  the 
carbon  arch  it  is  turned  toward  the  red.  Many  of  these 
stars  exhibit  only  a  few  luminous  lines,  and  are  without 
the  channelled  and  cloudy  spaces.  All  the  stars  of  this 
type  are  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  among  them  are  found 
the  most  beautiful  spectra.  (See  the  list  in  Table  B.) 
T  i::i  i  H. —  The  mure  Hemnrkable  Start  nf  the  Fourth  Type. 


N".  in 
catalog  tid. 

Right  Rftcensloo. 

Declination. 

Magnitude. 

41 

4A.  30.2m. 

'•  m°  w 

6.      Fine. 

4.1 

4      42.8 

+  28    ir, 

8 

61 

4      fis.l 

+   0    89 

6 

78 

6      26.9 

+  38    :« 

6.5.    Fine. 

89 

7      11.5 

—  11     43 

7.5 

124 

9      44.6 

—  22    22 

6.5 

12S 

10        8.8 

—  34    88 

7 

ia 

10     30.7 

—  12    39 

6.       Fine. 

136 

10     44.8 

—  2«    30 

6.5 

1,52 

12      3S.5 

+  46     13 

6.  Very  fine. 

in 

13     Ui.:; 

—  11    59 

7.5 

153 

IS      47.3 

+  41      2 

7 

229 

19    2i;..-i 

+  76     17 

6.5 

238 

20        8.6 

—  21     4.1 

6 

219 

21      2S.8 

+  50    58 

9 

IB 

21      38.6 

+  37     13 

8.5 

273 

23      39.2 

+    2    42 

6.      Fine. 

Other  stars  there  are  which  are  not  embraced  under  these 
t\  |><v-.  as  they  have  only  simple  lines  variously  situated. 
Siu-h  are  those  discovered  in  the  Swan  by  Wolf,  whose  spec- 
tra are  composed  of  only  a  few  bright  lines.  Such  also  is  the 
star  y  Cassiopeia;,  which  presents  the  spectral  lines  of  hydro- 
gen direct  and  not  reversed — a  curiosity  up  to  this  time 
unique  in  the  whole  heavens.  Only  the  star  |3  Lyra;,  be- 
sides, has  occasionally,  but  only  occasionally,  shown  it. 

A  most  momentous  occurrence  took  place  in  May,  1866. 
The  star  T  in  the  Crown  burst  into  flame.  While  it  was 
of  the  second  magnitude,  it  gave  the  direct  lines  of  hydro- 
gen, G  and  F,  quite  brightly,  together  with  many  other 
vivid  lines  undetermined.  This  was  therefore  a  real  con- 
flagration, which  in  the  brief  time  of  its  continuance 
passed  through  all  the  phases  of  incandescence,  till  from  the 
second  magnitude  it  sank  to  the  eighth.  (See  APPENDIX.) 

The  study  of  this  subject  is  hardly  begun.  D'Arrest  has 
extended  our  catalogue,  finding  many  stars  of  various  types, 
but  adopting  our  classification.  This  list  may  be  found  in 
the  Memoirs  Xpectrowopic  .S'or.  of  Palermo,  1876. 

From  the  spectral  study  of  the  fixed  stars  we  learn  many 
important  truths.  First,  we  are  assured  that  the  physical 
nature  of  matter  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  the  in- 
finitely numerous  worlds  of  space  are  formed  of  chemical 
elements  the  same  as  those  which  compose  our  system. 
More  than  that,  the  channelled  spectra  of  the  third  type 
being  analogous  to  the  spectrum  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  solar  spots,  it  is  demonstrated  that  these 
stars  are  enveloped  in  atmospheres  densely  vaporous  and 
of  inferior  temperature.  The  cloudy  tones  indicate  the 
presence  of  metallic  oxides.  In  fact,  from  recent  chemical 
studies  it  would  seem  that  channelled  spectra  are  due  to 
metallic  oxides  which,  by  reason  of  the  low  intensity  of  the 
heat,  remain  undecomposcd.  We  are  therefore  justified  in 
believing  that  the  stars  which  present  these  zones  are  less 
intensely  hot  than  those  which  give  only  the  lines  of  the 
metals.  Beyond  a  doubt,  broad  hydrogen-lines  of  the  first 
order  show  a  dense  hydrogenic  atmosphere  and  powerful  in- 
candescence. The  spectrum  of  the  fourth  type  is  evidence 
of  carbon,  and  this  substance  is  possibly  also  present  in  the 
third.  Nor  ought  it  to  excite  surprise  that  this  element 
should  occur  quite  abundantly  in  celestial  bodies,  since  it 
is  found  abundantly  in  certain  aerolites,  and  since  comets 
have  shown  the  direct  spectrum  of  this  substance,  both  as  pure 
and  as  combined  with  oxygen  and  with  hydrogen.  A  true 
difficulty,  nevertheless,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  carbon  gives 
a  spectrum  so  proteiform  for  the  minutest  intermixture 
with  any  other  substance,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  estab- 


lish the  condition  in  which  it  is  present  there.  Fig.  3,  col- 
ored plate,  shows  the  spectrum  of  the  polar  (electric)  arch, 
and  Fig.  4  that  of  the  star  1 52  of  the  catalogue  of  Schjcllerup 
(A.  K.  12A.  liS.Hm.,  l»ccl.  46°  13'  6")  in  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major. 

Quite  different  from  the  spectra  of  the  stars  are  those  of 
the  nebula!.  The  planetary  nebula;,  the  nebula  of  Orion, 
etc.,  are  found  to  give  spectra  of  very  few  lines,  three  at 
most,  one  of  which  (b)  belongs  to  hydrogen, and  the  others 
to  substances  unknown,  perhaps  azote.  In  Fig.  4,  follow- 
ing, is  seen  the  disposition  of  these  lines.  This  analytic 
Flo.  4. 
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Spectrum  of  the  Nebute. 

response  has  cleared  up  for  ever  the  question  whether  tho 
nebula;  might  not  be  groups  of  stars.  They  are  nothing 
but  masses  of  gas.  Some  nebulous  stars,  as  that  in  A.  H. 
19*.  4fl»i.,  Decl.  50°  C',  give  the  double  stellar  spfftriim 
and  the  lines  of  the  nebula: ;  but  tho  stellar  groups,  as  also 
the  Milky  Way  in  its  white  portions,  give  the  stellar  spec- 
trum only.  Yet  there  are  nebulae,  like  that  in  Andro la 

and  others,  which  give  only  a  continuous  spectrum,  being 
in  this  respect  analogous  to  some  stars,  in  whose  ppcct ra 
the  lines,  on  account  of  their  delicacy  or  for  some  other 
cause,  are  indiscernible. 

The  spectroscope  informs  us  that  stars  of  the  same  type 
are  frequently  accumulated  in  tho  same  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  Thus,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Pleiades 
and  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major,  except  «,  have  a  spectrum  of 
the  first  type ;  in  Eridanus,  Hydra,  etc.,  the  yellows  pre- 
vail; in  Orion  the  first  typo  is  general,  but  with  lines  of 
extreme  fineness,  and  very  few  red,  which  appear  as  if  seen 
through  a  green  veil.  Certainly,  this  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  indicate  the  manner  in  which  stars  are 
associated  in  natural  groups  or  in  vast  systems,  of  which 
we  can  form  no  idea.  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  opinion 
that,  in  certain  groups,  the  stars  of  the  same  type  have  the 
same  direction  of  proper  motion;  as,  for  example,  the  five 
stars  of  Ursa  Major  already  mentioned — VIE.  ft,  y,  &,  «,  £, 
and  Alcor,  its  companion,  as  Proctor  has  discovered,  and 
as  we  shall  presently  see  more  fully.  (See  Table  C.) 
£  4.  Variability  of  the  <S'(ar«. 

The  stars  do  not  all  of  them  preserve  invariably  the  same 
magnitude,  but  many  change  in  brilliancy  with  time.  Per- 
haps not  even  a  single  star  is  perfectly  constant;  but  tho 
attention  of  astronomers  has  been  especially  fixed  upon 
some  which  are  extremely  singular,  and  which  for  this 
reason  have  received  the  name  variable.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  Omicron  Ceti,  which  in  a  period  of 
331  days  8  hours  dwindles  from  the  2d  magnitude  down  to 
the  12th.  After  decreasing  for  about  three  months,  it  re- 
mains for  five  almost  totally  invisible,  and  then  in  turn 
increases  for  three  more.  Argelander  believes  that  with  the 
short  period  is  associated  a  longer  of  88  years,  in  which 
the  maxima  vary,  their  duration  being  about  25  days. 
The  variability  of  this  star  was  discovered  by  Fabricius 
in  1596,  and  studied  carefully  by  Argelander.  Its  color  is 
yellow,  but  when  small  becomes  reddish.  The  spectroscope 
has  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  this  star  is  of  the  third 
type,  lined,  and  that  in  the  fading  of  its  light  it  preserves 
all  the  principal  bright  lines  reduced  to  threads  of  the  ex- 
tremest  delicacy.  Its  period  is  explained  by  some  by 
admitting  a  rotation  of  the  body  on  iU  axis,  supposing 
that  on  one  side  it  may  be  covered  with  spots  like  those  of 
our  sun.  This  is  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but  has  not  been 
directly  proved. 

The  stars  whose  colors  are  orange-yellow  or  red  can  be 
said  generally  to  be  all  variable.  Such  are  a  Orionis,  which 
changes  irregularly  by  about  one  magnitude,  and  a  Tauri, 
which  also  varies  to  the  same  extent.  Arcturus  even  is 
not  constant.  A  well-ascertained  fact  connected  with  this 
variability  is  the  corresponding  variation  of  the  spectrum. 
When  the  stars  are  at  their  maximum  brightness,  their 
black  spectral  lines  are  fine,  and  the  spectra  approach  the 
second  order ;  but  when  they  are  at  their  minimum,  these 
spectral  lines  become  broad,  with  specially  large  dilatation 
of  those  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  and  even  pass  into 
true  zones.  The  periods  of  these  larger  stars  are  not  yet 
well  known.  Alpha  Herculis  is  another  variable  which 
passes  from  the  3d  to  the  4th  magnitude.  Its  spectrum  in 
the  period  of  minimum  is  more  profoundly  furrowed  than 
at  maximum.  Its  period  is  of  about  88  days.  Upsilon 
Hydra;  passes  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  magnitude  in  44V 
days ;  q  Aquilre,  from  31  to  4j  in  seven  days.  From  the 
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TABLE  C.—Prodromiu  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Colored  Slant,  with  their  Spectra. 

No. 
N...     Cb> 
ten 

i".                           Sur.. 

•. 

Kixht 
asceusio 
1870. 

i,   Dec!.,  187 

Masai- 
tude. 

Remarks. 

1          1 

2      : 
s      a 

4     .... 
G      _.. 

r      
7     
8        4 
9      
10         5 
11         6 

I-1      

13         7 
14         8 
15         9 

ia     10 

17        11 
18        12 
19        13 
20        14 

21      

22        15 
23      
24        16 
25      

26      

27        17 
28        18 
29        19 
tO        20 
»       21 
«     
»       22 
M        23 

a    

16 

~ 

A.     7/1. 

.023 

o 
7     +  63  13 
6    +    0  24 
2    +43  59 

G    +17  10 
2    +30    8 
5    +  14  45 

7     +  23  53 
+  66  59 
+  22  42 
—   6  34 
+  52  44 
+  34  55 

+  25    4 
+  47    0 
-f-   8  13 
+   6  17 
—  33  13 
+   2  12 
+  59  59 
+  69  33 

—  9    9 

+  54  35 
+  41  42 
+    0  49 
—  10  52 

+  18  53 

+  24  27 
+  44  36 
—  3  34 
+  56  32. 
+    0  22. 
+  34    7. 
+  56  30. 
+  31  52. 
—  19    7. 
3  24. 
+  38  15.0 
+    0  12.9 
—  57  48.6 
—   6  12.5 
+  19  22.5 
+  14  22.4 
+  53  29.6 
—  10    1.1 

+  65  16.8 

+  60  43.5 
—  15  17.4 

—  13  52.8 

—   6  33.4 
+  20  30.4 
+    0  12.3 
+    9  52.2 
+    9  39.4 
—  11     3.8 
—   8  30.3 
+  16  14.8 

+  19  55.3 

+  32  40.0 
+  67  56.0 

+  63  16.8 

+  51  59.9 
+  28  18.0 
+  14    2.0 
+   2  16.7 
+   7  34.0 
+   0  13.5 
+    7  55.9 
+  40  52.2 
—  15    0.2 
+   0  31.8 
+    0  59.8 
+    0  22.3 
—   0  43.7 
—  12    0.7 
—   0  42.7 

+  42  38.9 

+  39  12.2 
+  34    7.8 
+    0  13.8 
—   9  27.1 
—  20  51.8 
—    1  11.8 

+  18  29.7 

+  10  57.1 
+  24  55.2 
—   3  54.8 
+    2  18.0 
+  24  21.7 
—  46  31.1 
+  37  15.9 

+    7  22.8 

—  ^—  .^-^— 

8.5 
9.5 
8.2 

6 
3 

6      • 

4 
9 
5 

8 
10 

var. 

8 
7.5 
var. 
9 
G 
var. 
10 
8 

6 
8.5 

<T> 

(?) 

6 

var. 
9 
var. 
10 
12 
6  va 
9 
7.5 
4.5 
2 

7 
9.3 

7.5 
7 
9 
9 
9 
8 

8      { 
5.5 

8 

Si 

6.5 
10 
var. 
var. 
6.7 
6.7 

'      i 
8.5 
6.5 

5.5   | 

9.5 
8 
5 
5.5 
7 

Ruby-colored. 
Garnet-red. 
Intensely  red  ;  Sp.  3d  type,  zones  faint. 
Orange-yellow;  tip.  3d  t.,  beautiful,  intervals  broa 
and  dark. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  faint,  but  certain. 
Yellowish;  Sp.  3d  t.,  magnificent  ;  intervals  as  in 
Pegasi. 
Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  traces  of  faint  zones. 
Bark  orange-yellow. 
Sp.  apparently  zoned. 
P.ed. 
Beautiful  garnet-red. 
Golden-yellow  ;  groups  of  fine  lines  sometimes  form 
ing  zones. 
Red. 
Very  red. 
Inclining  to  red. 
P.ed. 
Orange-red,  very  beautiful;  Sp.  3d  t.,  beautiful. 
Fire-red  ;  Sp.  diffuse. 
Red. 
Very  red. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  well-marked  bands,  like  ji  Gemi 
norum. 
Nearly  ruby-red,  with  fine  lines  forming  zones  mor 
decidedly  than  /3  Andromeda;. 
Very  red;  Sp.  uncertain,  variable? 
Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  strongly-marked  zones. 
Almost  white;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  magnificent  channel 
lings  throughout. 
Orange. 
Almost  ruby-red:  Sp.  diffuse, 
lilood-rcd  ;  Sp.  3d  t.    (See  text.) 
Ruby-red,  in  group  521  II. 
Jrange. 
Yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  par  ezcellen  ce,  like  <x  Ceti.  A  rr 
Beautiful  ruby-red. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  faint. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct. 
Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  strongly-marked  zones,  like/3  Pegasi 
fright-red;  Sp.  3d  t.,  beautiful;  strong  black  lines 

Piscium           " 

.    0  13 

.    0  21  1 

.    0  39  4 

0  40  2 

<*      '  iici'i1 

0  49  • 

0  50 

.    0  52 

0  58 
172 

1    9 
1  10 
1  104 
1  14  3 

1  21 
1  23  5 
1  24  f 
1  46  1 

R  Piscium  

LL  3317              

1  535 

1  54  2 
1  55  5, 
2    0 
2    2 

232 

2    8  44 
295 
2  12  4 
2  13  1 
2  16 
2  27  54 
2  29 
2  35  2 
2  39 
2  55  2 
2  56  5 
2  58  2 
3    9  1 
395 
3  27  2 
3  3455 
3  36  13 
337  30 

3  37  38 

3  46    3 

3  48  59 

3  51  58 

4  14  15 
4  14  44 
4  16  37 
4  21  10 
4  22    5 
4  27  13 
4  27  54 
4  28  27 

4  34  46 

4  36  50 
4  37  47 

4  39  55 

4  40  49 
4  43  23 
4  45  11 
4  46  36 
4  48  46 
4  48  57 
4  51  58 
4  53  24 

Anonymous  
Cell 

Anonymous  
fiGo  B.  A.  C  
R  Arietis             

Ceti                  

786  R  A.  C  

T  Eridani  856  B  A  C 

a  Cell  

7 

*        24 
9        25 
0        26 
1        27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

32 

H 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

509  Arg  Ceti 

1014  B.  A.  C.,  Horologii  
Ceti  

Irange-red. 
Yellowish-red  ;  color  variable. 
Reddish, 
ieautiful  and  almost  ruby-red, 
•"iery  red,  almost  scarlet, 
led. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  well-defined  intense  zones  in  yellow 
and  red;  feeble  iu  the  green, 
ted. 
Yellowish-red. 
Orange  ;  Sp.  3d  t.  ;  magnificent  zones,  but  certainlv 
variable. 

—  Tauri  

—  Persei  

—  Eridani  

1144  B  A.  C  

1204  B.  A.  C.,  Caraelopardi  

Y  Eridani,  1234  B.  A.  C  

—  Eridani  

1342  B.  A.  C.,  Tauri  

"ale  red;  Sp.  beautifully  lined, 
ied. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zoned, 
teddish. 
Yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  lined, 
led  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  excellent  dark  zones  in  the  red. 
"ale  red  ;  Sp.  2d  to  3d  t.,  variable. 
Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  perfectly  distinct  and  very 

•J  Tauri  

STauri  

Eridani 

"39" 

40 
41 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

61 
52 
53 


( 

54      - 
55       - 

56       - 
57       - 

"to"     i 

59      1 

60      - 
61      - 
62      - 
63       - 
64       - 
65      - 
1 
66       « 

IMMM^ 

419  B.  A.  C  

a  Tauri  

451  BAG. 

—  Aurigie  

dark  intervals, 
leautiful  ruby-red, 
fright  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  fine  zones. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  regular  with  sharply-defined  lines. 
Arr. 
•"ire  red. 
ntense  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t..  zoned,  variable. 
)eep  red;  Sp.  3d  t.,  magnificently  channelled 
Pale  dark-red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zoned. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t. 
luby. 
:eddish  ;  Sp.  uniform  (?). 
rel!ow  ;  zones  faint  and  cloudy, 
lind's  crimson  star;  Sp.  uniform. 
Yellowish-red;  Sp.  uniform, 
eautiful  red;  Sp.  4th  t.,  zoned, 
.uby. 
'ellowish-red. 
range-yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  well  marked, 
'hite;  Sp.  3d  t.,  channelled,  faint.    Arr. 
Teilowish  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  luminous  columns  between  dark 
and  light  zones, 
ed  ;  near  neb.  1067  H.  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  variable, 
.emarkably  red. 
eddish. 
rery  red. 
fellow,  with  fine  lines  on  the  borders  of  zones, 
ellowish-red,  variable:  Sp.  4th  t. 
ed;  magnificent  Sp.  3d  t.  ;   columns;  dark  broad 
lines,  like  IT  Auriga;, 
ied  ;  Sp.  faint  4th  t.,  imperfect, 
ed. 
,ed. 
ed  ;  Sp.  continuous,  faint,  variable. 
rery  red. 
.ike  a  drop  of  blood;  superb, 
ellow  ;  3d  t.  like  p  Persei;  lines  somewhat  broad.  Arr. 
range;  Sp.  superb  3d  fundamental  t.,  fluted.    (See 
text.) 

457  B.  A.  C.,  Camelopardi  

B.  A.  C.  1470  

317  Ead.,  Auriga;  
—  Auriga  

''Orionis  

Orionis  

—  Orionis  

—  Orionis  

;  Orionis  

var. 
4 
var. 
6 
6.5 
9 
7 
6.7 
8.8 

u 

8 
0 
8 
4 
5 

5.5  { 

7.5 
9.5 
8 
7.7 
8 
8 
5.5 

va,{ 

-~~—  ^«_ 

Auriga;,  1541  B.  A.  C  

1  Leporis  

—  Orionis  

—  Orionis  

—  Orionis  

59  56 
5    3  26 
5    5  18 
7  59 

8  59 

11    7 

12  15 
12  45 
17    5 
22  41 
23    8 

24  36 

25  51 
30  33 
34  30 
35  31 
37  17 
89  36 
42  10 

48    9 

—  —  ^— 

—  Orionis  

>L.  9785  

\nonymous  

iroorab.  953  

—  Aurigse  

-Auriga;  

-Orionis  

-Orionis  

Leporis  

1  Orionis  

19  Tauri,  B.  A.  C.  1726  

-Orionis  

-Tauri  

-Orionis  

-Orionis  

-Tauri  

-Pictoris  

M4B.  A.  C  

Orionis  

'  

STARS. 


471 


Rlfht 

M-.-ll-il.il 

167(1. 


Decl.,  1870. 


JUniil. 
tudc. 


92 

m 

\n 
!i5 

M 

:>; 

98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

mi 

105 


107 
108 


110 
111 
112 
111 

111 
II--. 
in; 

117 

118 
119 

12(1 
121 

j -_>•_) 


123 
124 
125 

127 
128 

130 
131 
132 

tm 

134 

135 
Dlil 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 

149 

151) 
151 
152 
153 
134 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 

164 

165 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 

179 


M 


98 
99 
100 
101 

"iii2 

in.: 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 
111 
112 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 

'l23 

'l24 
125 


126 

127 
128 

129 

130 


132 
133 


IT  Auriga; 

—  Orionis 

—  Orion  is 

—  Oriimis 

—  Orioui.s 

—  Gemiuoruiu 

—  Geminorum 

—  Pictoris 

1992  B.  A.C 

2029  B.  A.C 

—  Geminorum,  LL.  12215.. 

—  Canis  Majoris 

—  Monocerotis 

—  Monocerotis 

2139  B.  A.  C.,  Auriga; 

—  Mmiocerotis 

2169  B.  A.  C.,  Argus 

2157  B.  A.C 

—  Canis  Miijoris 

—  Cani-s  Majoris 

is:, l  Kail.,  Cainelopardi 

22S-.I  H.  A.  C.,  Argus 

LL.  13f,27 , 

22  Cauls  Major 

—  Monocerotis 

R  Geminorum 

—  Monocerotis 

1027Redhill 

—  Monocerotis 

—  (Jamelopardl 

1272  Groombr 


Anon 

44  Camelopardi 

—  Geminorum 

—  MonocerotU 

—  Monocerotis 

—  Canis  Majoris 

ij  Canis  Majoris 

S  Canis  Majoris 

25371!.  A.C 

LL.  14961 

(T  <  i'-iiiiiioruni 

S  Geminorum 

—  Argus 

H  Geminorum 

W.  VII.  1093 

—  Argus 

T  Geminorum 

—  Argus 

—  Camelopardi 

—  Argus 

—  Argus 

—  Argus 

2700  B.  A.C 

—  Monocerotis 

R  Cancri 

—  Hydra 

2820  B.  A.  C.,  Argus... 

2826  B.  A.C 


—  Hydne 

—  Hydra; 

U  Cancri 

—  Argus 

—  Hydra 

—  Argfls 

—  Caucri 

—  Cancri 

—  Hydra 

T  Cancri 

LL.  17803.5 

—  Argfls 

LL.  17988 

3121  B.  A.  C.,  Argus 

—  Cancri,  LL.  18044 

W.  IX.  268 

Anonymous 

a  Hydra 

-Argus 

3321  B.  A.C 

R  Leonis  Minoris 

R  Leonis,  B.  A.  C.  3345.. 

—  Hydra; 

—  Argfls 

3415  B.  A.C 

-Argfls 

T)  Leonis,  3453  B.  A.  C 

ISSextantis 

—  Antlia;  pneumatics.. 

3510  B.  A.C 


».  m.    t. 

5  SU  17 
5  54  10 
5  54  31 
5  55  45 

5  55  51 

6  2  49 

6  5  24 

6  5  30 

il  5  55 

0  11  29 

6  18     3 

6  18  28 
0  23  40 
G  23  56 

6  27  36 

6  28  13 

6  35  30 

6  38  48 

6  41  26 
ti  4-1  13 

6  51  7 
6  52  4« 
(1  55  :;i 
6  56  32 
6  56  42 

6  59  32 


0  38 

0  49 

1  59 

2  30 


7    3  15 
7    5  54 


7  7  22 
7  7  47 
7  14  49 
7  15  47 
7  17  39 
7  18  57 
7  25  39 
7  34  35 

7  34  43 

7  35  11 
7  35  14 
7  35  49 
7  37  22 
7  38  36 
7  40  40 
7  41  30 
7  41  34 
7  44  23 
7  47  5 
7  53  33 
7  56  11 

7  58  36 

8  7  12 
8  9  24 
8  15  25 
8  18  29 

g  19  32 

g  24  47 
S  25  0 
8  28  19 
8  40  1 
8  40  7 
8  45  35 
8  45  55 
8  48  3 
8  49  3 
8  49  14 
8  55  29 

8  59  53 

9  0  17 
9  2  20 

9  2  50 

9  14  16 
9  17 
9  21  12 
928  57 
9  36  39 
9  37  46 
9  40  34 

9  45  4 
9  50  9 
9  53  21 
9  55  47 
10  0  15 
10  4  29 

10  6  12 


9  42 


+  45  55.3 
+  0  12.2 
+  0  15.7 

—  6     8.4 
+    0  14.0 
+  26     2.5 

+  27  11.9 

—  52  29.5 
+  61  33.8 
+  23  19.5 
+  14  47.4 

—  26  59.0 
+    0    2.5 

—  2  56.2 

+  38  32.8 

+    0    7.2 

—  52  49.0 

+  87  14.6 

—  20  36.6 
+    0  4.5 
+  70  54.9 

—  48  32.4 

—  5  32.2 

—  27  45.0 

—  8    9.6 

+  22  54.1 

—  7  21.6 
+  82  39.4 

—  11  43.5 

+  g2  39.6 

+  51  38.7 

+  16  22.7 

+  59  8.7 
+  22  11.6 

—  10    8.7 

—  2  41.3 

—  25  30.8 

—  19  3.4 
+    8  35.6 
+  13  46.9 

+  14  30.9 

+  29  12.0 
+  23  45.2 

—  31  21.1 
+  28  20.2 
+  35  16.8 

—  37  39.7 
+  24    3.3 

—  31  48.6 
+  79  49.7 

—  26     3.5 

—  49  38.3 

—  60  30.8 
+  23    0.3 

—  0    1.5 
+  12    7.4 
+    0  15.1 

—  37  52.1 

+  13    4.9 

+  0  10.8 
+  0  15.2 
+  19  20.5 
-  27  43.7 
+  0  7.2 

—  47  53.8 
+  19  48.7 
+  17  43.4 
— 10  52.6 
+  20  26.7 
+  39  15.5 

—  53  33.0 
+    1  59.8 

—  25  20.1 

+  31  29.7 

+   0  43.9 

—  21  42.0 

—  8    5.8 

—  62  13.3 
+  14  36.9 
+  35    6.5 
+  12    1.8 

—  22  24.6 

—  40  58.4 
+    8  40.1 

—  59  36.1 
+  17  23.8 

—  7  46.6 

—  34  40.9 

+  14  22.5 


10 
10 

7.7 
10 
8 

8.5 
9 

7 
S 

8 
9 

7.7 

6.5 

9.5 

6 


10 
6 
6.5 

6.7 
3.5 

8.5 

var.  - 


5.6 

7.5 
5.4 

6 

5.6 

7 

7.3 

5 

9 

7 

2.5 

var. 

7 

7      | 

6 

var. 

9 

1.5 

g 

4.5 

var. 

9 

...... 

g 

g 

7 

9.5 

var. 

g 

6 

,7{ 

11.5 
10 

var. 

8.5 

9 

9 

8.5 

g 

var. 

7.5 

9 

7 

4.5 

6  var.  | 


6     i 
var. 

var.  I 

6.5 
7.5 
4.5 

8.5 
3.5 
6  var. 

«      ( 


Red  ;  superb  3d  t., zoned;  variable  In  magnitude, color, 

Reddish.  [and  spectrum. 

Bed. 

Yellowish-red. 

Red. 

DCI-J,  crimson. 

Ruby;  S|>.  -Hli  t.,  superb,  brighter  than  others  of  its 

class;  broad  bright  bauds,  with  dark  intervals.  Arr. 
Reddish. 
White;  Sp.  3d  t.,  magnificently  channelled;  broad 

stria;  in  the  red.    Arr. 
Deep  red;  Sp.  4th  t.,  normal,  magnificent. 
Vivid  red;  Sp.  4th  t.(  quite  irregular;  points  in  the 

yellow. 
IntiMist;  ruby. 
Reddish. 
Red. 
Superb  orange-red ;  Lalande,  12561 ;  .Sp.  4th  t.,  will: 

diverse  interruptions.    (See  memoir.) 
Red. 
Red. 
Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  very  decided ;  dark  lines  in  red  and 

yellow. 

Red ;  the  principal  star  of  group  41  M. 
Fine  red. 

Yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  2d  t.,  uniform. 
Red. 

Fluted  spectrum,  but  requiring  clear  atmosphere. 
KnMish;  Sp.  2d  t.,  goldeu  yellow  fine  lines. 
Red;  South  of  50  M. 
Red ;  Sp.  direct,  variable  (see  text) ;  there  is  a  yellow 

star  nuar. 
Red. 
Reddish  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  superb  zones,  various  columns, 

strong  dark  lines. 
Red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  singular. 
Reddish. 
Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  magnificent  stria;  in  all  the 

zones. 

Very  bright  yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  dark  zones  excep- 
tionally broad. 

Red  to  yellow  ;  Sp.  2d  t.,  uniform. 
Vivid  red;  Sp.  uniform. 
Red,  preceding  H  1517 ;  Sp.  uniform,  2d  t.  (?). 
Blood-red. 
Intense  fiery  red. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  like  a  Orionis. 
Strongly  red. 

Orange ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  resembling  LL.  14961. 
Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  intervals  marked,  broad  and  dark 

In  the  red. 
Reddish. 
Deep-orange. 
Red. 

Orange ;  Sp.  2d  t.,  solar,  fine  lines. 
Light  red;  Sp.  zoned,  but  faint. 
Orange. 
Ruddy. 
Fine  ruby. 
Red. 

Red ;  In  middle  of  1589  H. 
Brick-red. 
Orange. 

White;  Sp.  3d  t.,  difficult,  but  recognizable. 
Red. 

Bright-orange. 
Red. 

Red;  Sp.  uniform  (zoned?). 
Light-yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  broad,  and  also  dark  in 

the  green  and  blue. 
Reddish. 
Orange. 
Reddish. 
Fiery-red. 
Orange. 
Ruby-color. 
Reddish. 
Fine  red. 
Red. 

Very  red  ;  Sp.  small  and  insignificant. 
White ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  broad  zones,  chiefly  in  green  and  blue. 
Ruby-red. 

White ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  pure,  entirely  discontinuous. 
Red ;  Sp.  zoned,  3d  t.  (?). 
Yellowish-red,  admirable ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  sharp  black  lines, 

broad  obscure  places. 

Vivid  orange ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine  example,  black  lines  broad. 
Fine  yellow  ;  new  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine. 
Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  red,  strongly  striated,  and  apparently 

truncated. 
Intense  blood-red. 
Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  normal;  zoned  also  besides  in  the 

green. 

Yellowish-red. 
Deep-red;  Sp.  zoned  and  faint;  variable;  D'Arrest 

found  strong  dark  zones. 

Red ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  brightness  almost  solely  in  the  green. 
Scarlet. 

Yellow;  columns  distinct  in  the  red. 
Scarlet. 

Yellow,  with  faint  zones. 
Red,  variable,  small-zoned  spectrum. 
Scarlet;  zoned  Sp.  4th  t.  (?). 
Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  columns  very  strongly  marked 

in  the  red. 


r-                                                                                STARS. 

• 

! 

• 
i 
1 
•- 
! 
1 
-. 

i 

L' 
L1 
2 
21 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

I 
2. 
2 

Z 
2, 
2! 
2! 
2! 
24 
24 

24 
24 

24 

24 
24 
24 

24. 
24. 
251 

25 

25' 
25r 
254 
25e 
256 
257 
M 

M 

260 

261 
262 
26." 
» 
26. 
26( 
26' 
26! 

^^•^•^•i 

\  .     CM 
tan 

gum 

Bllbt 
•Man 

1870. 

Dec].,  187 

tude. 

Kemarki. 

1-,,      l 
1-1     .... 
182      IS 

1-1      |:l 
185      IX 
I-,;      1.: 
1-7      II 
1-        11 
189    
190      141 

192    
193      144 
191    
193      145 
196    
M7       If, 
198    
:.:'      117 
200    
.'.il       11- 
,,,-j      1  I'.i 
MS    
.11      150 
K»    

U6    ...... 

m  

n,        l.M 
Oil        152 

•10    
•11      153 

!;;      i.-i 
14      155 
15    
H      i:,r, 
17      157 
18      158 
19      159 
20      160 
.'1      161 
22      162 
23      163 
24      164 
25    
W    
27    

28    
29      165 

)1      166 

12    
B     167 
14    

15    
16      168 
7      1C9 
8    
19    
0      170 
1    
o 

3    

i     171 

5      172 
5     173 
1      174 
S    
)    
)      175 


'     176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 




183 

184 
185 
186 
187 


-^—  ^— 

A.    M. 
.   10     »  . 
.ilO  18  2 

.  10  30  » 

—  60    2 
+    9  26 
—  38  53 
—  56  53 
—  12  42 
+    06 
+  69  27 
—  57  2-1 
—  20  33 
+    6  52 
—  15  39 
—  17  37 

—    1  47 
+    06 
+  37    0 
-81    5 
+  23  48 

—  60  31 
+    2  43 
+  33  48 
+    8  51 
—  71  50 
2.->  31 
+    7  15. 
—  56  27. 
+  37  29. 

+  81  84. 

+  49  42. 

—  74  47. 
+   1  29. 

+    1  36. 

+  29    0. 
+   58. 
—  56  22. 
+    5  23. 
+    2  34. 
+    7  42. 
—  26    2. 
+  61  48. 
+  46    9. 
—  58  59. 
—  0    2. 
+  17  48. 

9 

6.7 
6.5 
5.5 
6.5 
8.5 
var. 
9 
6.5 
7 
6 
8 

5.5    • 
9.5 
6.7 
8 
4.5 

10 
5.6 
4.8 
6 
8.5 
8 
5 
8 
7 

6 

8.5 
7.5 

8      • 

9 
8 
2 
9.5 
7 
var. 
12 
var. 
6.5 
8.5 
9 
8 

9" 
6.7  var. 
6.6 
3 

1      ( 

e 

3  var. 

5.5  var. 
var. 
6 
6 
var. 
6.7 

6.7 
5 

4 

7 
8 
8 
5.6 
5.6 
7.5 

1  var. 
6 
7.5 
8 
4 
9 
6 

var.  | 

6 
5.6 
.7  var. 
7 
var. 
7.5 
2.5 

Rubv. 
Vivid  yellow  ;  3d  t.,  columned  ;  intervals  narrow. 
Orange. 
Red. 
Red;  Sp.  4th  t.,  fine  strong  yellow. 
I'ale  red. 
I'ale  red. 
Rubv. 
Vivid  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  blue  wanting. 
Almost  while  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  zones  in  all  the  colors 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  faint  ;  the  yellow  bright. 
Intense  scarlet  ;  Sp.  zoned. 
White;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct,  especially  in  the 
red. 
Red. 

4     —  Argua.....  

,1  I!.  A.  (  •VJJJjjJJ'r^JJUJitjJJ 

J     3637  B.  A.  I.,  njuri                        1014' 

10  39  1 
10  45  1 
10  49  1 

10  53 
10  54 

10  55  1 
10  59 
11    2  1 
11    5  1 
11     8  1 
1193 
11  10  36 
11   11  2 
11  31  4 
11  33  4 
11  34  2 
11  39  1 
11  43  54 
11  48  3- 

11  53  3 

12  13  2 

12  15  4 
12  18  3. 

12  18  39 

12  22  4 
12  23  44 
12  23  5 
12  25  3. 
12  31  4o 
12  31  5. 
12  32  3 
12  38  1 
12  39 
12  39  50 
12  44 
12  45  54 
12  45  5 

out  the  spectrum. 
Ruby. 
Bright  orange  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  broad  dark  intervals 
normal,  fine. 
Red. 
White;  3d  t.,  stria;  dark  and  easily  made  out. 
Red  ;  Sp.  2d  t.,  with  delicate  stria",  fine. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  brilliant  ;  intervals  dark  throughout 
Fine  ruby. 
Red;  Sp.  continuous. 
Light  yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine;  zones  magnificent.  Arr 
Orange. 
Light  yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  all  the  columnswell  separated 
Orange;  Sp.  with  separate  lines,  and  zones  very  dis- 
tinct on  one  side. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  very  long  zones  in  the  red,  narrower 
in  the  violet. 
Dark  red. 
Red. 
Deep  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  lines  in  the  red,  narrower  in  the 
violet. 
Rich  ruby-purple.                                                       [few. 
Kriglit  red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  marked,  singular  ;  interruptions 

Scarlet. 
White;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine  dividing  lines,  as  in  IT  Leonis. 
I'alt:  yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  dittuse. 
Red  (in  group  68  M.). 
Eted  or  violet. 
Red  ;  Sp.  4th  t..  magnificent  (the  superb), 
'ntense  blood-red. 
Red. 
irownish-red. 
Kxtremely  red. 
Red 

1784  Redhill  „  

4148  B.  A  C                 

Virginis                    

W.  XII.  277  

W.  XII.  378  

Virginis  -  

4254  B  A  C  

11  Virginis 

Hydra  

8  Ursa)  Majoris  ... 

4287B.A.C.,Canum\'euaticorui 
—  Crucis  

Virginis 

—  Comic  Berenices  

—  Crueis  

12  46  1 
12  47  3 
12  47  36 
12  49    4 

12  51  19 
12  51  41 
2  52  30 
2  56  59 
303 
3  11  50 
3  17  34 

—  59  39.8 
—  10  56.7 
8  49  9 

LL.  24034  

Sp.  3d  t.,  brilliant,  marked  with  dark  zones 
iright  yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine,  like  i  Virginia  ;  lines  dark 
fellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  cloudv  zones. 
Dark  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  vivid  bright  zones  separated  by 
intensely  dark  zones  (requires  further  study). 

Light  orange  ;  Sp.  columned,  but  not  so  much  as  40 
Coinse. 
•"ine  orange. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  broad  black  lines,  very  obscure,  nor- 
mal throughout  the  spectrum. 

4330  B  AC  

8  Virginis  

+   4    6.2 
+  66  41.8 
+  18  28.2 
+  18    6.8 
—  60  44.0 
+  23  19.0 
—  22  29.0 
+  47  41.1 

+  37  42.8 
—  12    1.8 

Oeltzen  13158  

4351  B.  A.  C  

—Centauri  

4388  B.  A.  C  

y  Hydra  

Oeltzen  13583  

White;  Sp.  3d  t.,  extremely  well  marked,  though  not 
differing  in  color  from  its  neighbors. 
)ull  red;  Sp.  3d  t.,  dark  zones  in  all  the  colors, 
led  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  yellow-red, 
led  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,vivid  lines,  and  superb  example;  variable, 
•range;  Sp.  3d  t..  columned,  but  with  narrow  zones 
Yellowish  ;  Sp.  3d  t,,  as  <fr  Virginis. 
Iright  red  ;  Sp.  diffuse  and  faint, 
iright  orange;  Sp.  3d  t.,  columned,  fine. 
Yellowish  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  columned,  zones  strong  and  easily 
visible. 
Vhite;  Sp.  3d  t.,  remarkable  case  of  a  colorless  star 
with  such  a  spectrum. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  black  zones  in  the  green  ;  Sp.  uncer- 
tain, partly  3d  and  partly  4th  ;  gaps  in  the  green, 
trownish-red. 
leddish. 
'ouble,  both  brick-red. 
fcllowish  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  of  the  finest  kind. 
Vivid  red;  3d  t.,  of  the  finest. 
Ruby. 
Reddish-yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct  as  far 
as  the  blue. 

4479  B.  A.  C  
i  Virginis  

3  18    0 
3  19  52 
3  22  37 
3  23  40 
3  25  S3 
3  26  13 
3  30  53 

3  34  48 
33548 

3  43  13 

3  47  39 
3  58  11 
1  59  55 
4    2  44 
4    3  45 
4    7  35 

4    9  38 

4    9  44 
4  17  55 

R  Hydra: 

Oeltzen  13681  

+  60  31.1 

4516  B.  A.  C  

S  Virginis 

W.  XIII.  596  
Anonymous  

+  25  16.6 
—   8    2.8 

+  55  20.4 

+  16  26.6 

+  40  58.8 
+    0    9.9 
—  59    6.4 
+  44  28.3 
—  15  41.2 
—  59  18.4 

4568  B.  A.  C.  =  83  Ursse  Majoris. 

v  Bootis,  4615  B.  A.  C.  

3105  Rad.,  Canum  Venaticorum.. 
—  Virginis  

—  Centauri  

jroombr.  2078  

4700  B.  A.  C  
—  Ontauri  .... 

Groombr.  2091  

i  Bootts  

+  19  52.0 

1775  B.  A.  C.,  Bootis  

ellow  ;  Sp.  2d  and  3d  t..  sometimes  zoned. 

-Bootis,  LL.  26342  

-  26  17.8 

Yellowish  ;  Sp.  2d  t,,  with  traces  of  zones. 
Vivid  red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  various  zones  ;  difficult.    Arr. 
eddish, 
ed;  Sp.zoned  (error  1°  in  SchjellcrupandChambers). 
uby. 
ed;  Sp.  faintly  zoned. 
Yellowish-red  ;'3d  t.,  columns  well  marked,  especially 
in  the  red. 
ight  yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  magnificent,  fluted,  zones  broad 
and  dark,  sharp  on  one  side, 
ull  yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  like  ft  Pegasi. 
Imost  scarlet. 
Imost  white;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine  as  o  Herculis;  superb, 
iright  yellowish-red  :  Sp.  2d  t.,  dark  zones  in  the  green 
Ruby. 
Red. 
Red.  variable;  Sp.  3d  t.,  channelled  ;  zones  in  the  green. 
Yellowish  ;  3d  t.,  fine  dark  zones. 

—  Virginis  

>  Bool  is  

26  14 
427  32 
29  20 

37  43 

39  59 

55  31 
1  54 
6    9 
9  55 
11  46 
15  34 
30  27 
37  50 

+  30  56.6 
—  42  48.0 
+  37  11.9 

+  27    4.9 

+  15  40.7 

+  66  27.0 
—  69  35.2 

—  Centauri  

825  B.  A.  C.,  Bootis  

864  B.  A.  C  

^L.  26918  

Jroombr.  2177  

976  B.  A.  C.,  Trianguli  Australis 
V.  XV.  106,  107,  108  

Lupi  

—  29  40.1 
—  75  27.4 
+  14  47.0 

-  Avis  Indices:  

SSerpentis  

4Serpentis  

i  Serpentis  

-    6  50.3 

•  —  

STARS. 


473 


269 

27H 
271 
272 
27:1 
274 


270 
277 
27S 
279 
280 

ni 

2S2 
2KK 

281 

285 
286 

2S7 
2.HX 
2S!I 
290 
M 
292 
293 
294 

293 
296 
297 

298 
299 
300 

302 
303 

304 
305 


307 
308 
309 

310 
311 
31-J 
313 
814 
315 
316 
317 
818 
119 
320 


322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
827 
328 

329 
330 
331 
332 

,133 

334 

335 
336 
337 
338 

m 

340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
S50 
351 

352 

353 

354 
355 
356 
357 
358 


No.  In 
Chain- 
buiVf. 

BUT.. 

.Right 
E*cr*liiion, 

UN. 

188 

52:;i  ll.  A.  ('  

».    •».    •. 

15  42  W 
15  43  13 
15  44  10 
15  44  44 
15  44  54 
15  45  24 

15  50  18 

15  54  I'J 
16    0  28 

10    1  4.1 

111     2  12 
10    2  21 
16    3    5 
10    7  :io 
16    8  41 

16  15    5 
16  17  28 

16  17  36 

16  17  45 
11!  19  :ill 
16  20    3 

16  20  42 
16  21  27 
16  24  22 
16  32  17 
16  35  13 

16  38  25 
16  42  42 
16  43  10 

16  44  29 
16  45  59 
16  46  45 
16  49  30 
10  51  K4 
16  52  58 

16  57  11 

16  58  51 
17    8  43 
17  13  13 
17  15  11 
17  16  40 

17  21  29 
17  22    3 
17  31  14 
17  82    9 
17  35    3 
17  37  18 
17  47  87 
17  51  82 
17  59  36 
18     0  34 
18     2  15 

18    7    1 

18  12  49 
18  14  40 
18  15  30 
18  22  28 
18  25  18 
18  26  12 
18  28  28 

18  28  ... 

18  29    7 
18  81  82 
18  31  45 
18  32  41 
18  33  48 
18  35  39 
18  39  29 
18  42  46 
18  45  15 
18  46  24 
18  50     8 
18  50  56 
18  52  37 
18  54  29 
18  54    ± 
18  57  27 
18  57  58 
18  58  50 
18  59  58 
19    0    7 
19    3  12 
19    9    4 

19  23  18 

19  23  51 
19  26  10 
19  26  51 
19  27  21 
19  27  44 
19  29  53 

189 
I'.IO 
191 

192 

in 

rji 

"i;i;. 

19i) 

197 
IDS 
l'J9 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

209 
210 

211 
212 
21S 
214 

"215 
216 
217 
218 

219 
220 

It  II  (Trill  fH  

5366  H.  A.  <'  

,17)15  A  C      

r>17'J  B.  A.  C.,  1*1  Corome  Borealis 
2480  B.  A.C..F*  Coronse  Borcsilis 
Ophiuehi  

ophiiichi 

U  Herculis  

54«>4  B   A  C 

.*,.,  a  BAG          

5596  B.  A.  C.  =  42  Herculis  

LL.  30500  
—  Ophiuchi  

W.  XVI.  1317  
OphiucM  

Ophiuchi 

5749  B.  A.  C  

5763  B  A.  C  

W.  XVII.  209  
43  Ophiuchl  

5871  B.  A.  C.  =  74  Herculis  

—  Ophiuchi    

—  Arse      

LL.  32300  

—  Serpentis  

Ophiuchi 

—  Ophiuchi 

Ophiuchi 

6134  B.  A.C  
—  Sagittarii  

6178  B.  A.C  

New  

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 

'iS 

231 
232 

"233 

T  Serpentis  

ti306  B.  A.  C.,  Sagittarii  

—  Sagittarii  

New  

—  Serpentis  

W.  XVIII.  1018  

3  Lyra  
—  Sagittarii  

f  Lyrie  

234 
235 

236 

237 
238 
239 

240 
241 
242 

—  Aqitilce  

LL.  35507  

Near  y  Lyrie  

Sec  Astr.  N.  n.  1862,  p.  220  

T  Sagittarii  
W.  XVIII.  1861  
R  Aquilie  

U  Sagittarii  

6674  B.  A.C  

36  Aqullie  

6702  h.  A.  C.,  Draconis  
—  Sagittarii  

LL.  37019  
p.  Aquihe  

K  Atniihi-  

Dec!.,  1870. 


+  18  32.7 

,  2X 

26  2S.1 

-I-  !">  31.  S 
:    3!l 

—  74  6.6 
+  43  31.1 

1^  43.4 

I  22  10.4 

+    8  52.9 

+   8  67.7 

+    1  10.0 

—  3  21.3 

—  40  2S.8 

+  60  5.2 
+  34 
+  34 


6.4 
0.4 


+    0    6.3 

—  12    7.3 
+  19  11.4 

—  7  17.7 

—  2C    8.5 
+  42  10.2 

—  32 

+  49  10.9 

+  36  45.3 
+  0  9.2 
+  42  28.3 

—  5  67.1 

+  15    9.7 

—  39  17. 
+    1  87.9 

—  54  52.5 

—  4    1.4 

+  14  16.8 

+  35  35.9 
+  14  32.5 
+  2  17.8 

—  28    0.9 
+  48  23.3 

—  85  81.9 

—  19  21.9 

—  41  32.7 

—  57  39.4 
+  31  16.3 

—  18  85.8 
+   1  47.7 
+    2  44.2 
+    7  6.3 
+  22  12.6 

—  15  18.1 

+  31  225 

+  0  47.5 
+  25  2± 
+  0  5.9 
+  6  13.0 

—  14  57.2 

—  5  15.3 

—  24    0.8 

+  36  54. 

—  6  51.0 

—  13  53.4 
+  11  20.5 
+    9    1.9 
+  39  33.2 
+    0    2.0 
+    8  36.9 

—  8     3.1 
+  32  12.8 

—  22    4.4 
+  36  44.2 
+    0  17.1 
+  14  11.0 
+  22  37.9 
+  32    ± 

—  5  62.5 
+   0  19.6 

—  27  51.3 
+  SO  32.3 
+    8    2.1 

!-  23  .r.S.:i 

—  19  32.0 

+  24  24.0 

—  3    3.5 
+  76  18.1 
+  16  39.2 
+    5  11.3 
+    7    6.4 

—  7  18,9 


4.5 

var. 

4.5 

var. 

M 


10 

var. 

7.5 

6 

7 

8 

3 

8.5 


5 

{ 

10 
8 
var 

6      I 
1.6 

5  var.  •} 

8 

«      ( 
f  7.8 
(  var. 


8 

var. 

9 

8.5 

9 

8 

5.6 

7.7 


7.8 
6 


9 

8.5 

8 

8 

6 

8 

9 

7.5 

8 

5.5 

8 


8 

6.7 
7J5 
var. 
6.5 
7.5 
12 

8.5  | 

8 
8 
9 
10 
7 
8 
9 
9 
3 

7.5 
6 

9.5 
8 

b 

9.5 

4 
7 

var. 
7  var. 
var. 


7 

6.5 

7 

7.4 

4.5 

4 


;  others  similar  in  the  vicinity 
Arr. 


Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t..  fine  bright  lines ;  broad  dark  zones 

Ked.lish;  Sp.  diffuse. 

Yellow  ;  Sp.  tine  lines  with  zones. 

Bed. 

1  ine  deep- ruby. 

Keep- red. 

Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  like  ft  I'egasi,  wanting  in  the 

violet 
Unity-red. 

lie.  I. 

Yel[owisli-l'c«l  ;   Sp.  striated  ill  the  green. 

Yellowish  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  normal,  liriiliant. 
Yellow;  Sp.  ;;d  t.,  dark  /ours  moderately  Itroa'I. 
Reddish. 

Yellowish-white  ;  Sp.  finch-  lined  with  traces  of  zones, 

Ruby. 

Yellnw  ;  Sp.  M  t.,  magnificent;  zones  broad  and  dark 
well  marked. 

Light-orange  ;  Sp.  3d  I.,  /.ones  well  marked. 

Light-orange  ;  Sp.  :;<!  t.,  /uiies  well  marked  (<•'  and  ti1 
<  oronu:  are  alike;. 

l  iarnet-red. 

Dull  briek-red. 

Red. 

Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  finely  fluted;  zones  broad,  dark 
normal. 

I'erlect  red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  verv  fine,  variable. 

Sp.  3d  t.,  bright  normal  like  ft  I'cgasi ;  zones  broad 
and  deep  in  the  blue. 

Deep- red. 

Bright-yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  channelled;  the  neighbor- 
ing star  has  a  continuous  spectrum. 

Red,  in  the  large  group  of  Herculis  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  finely 
channelled.    Arr. 

Reddish. 

Red ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  easy 
but  more  difficult. 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Intense  ruby-red. 

Yellowish-red. 

Almost  white ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  channelled,  with  strong  dark 
zones ;  normal. 

Faint  yellowish-red;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine;  lines  well  sep- 
arated. 

Yellowish-red;  Sp.  3d  t.,  superb;  a  physical  standard 

Bright-red ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  brilliant ;  numerously  striated 
throughout. 

Rosy-red ;  Sp.  zoned  in  the  green. 

Yellow;  Sp.  3d  t.,  but  with  narrow  zones;  case  of  gra- 
dation.   Arr. 

Very  deep  red. 

Ruby. 

Fine  ruby. 

Fine  orange. 

Light-red  ;  Sp.  finely  zoned  in  a  good  atmosphere. 

Fine  red. 

Ruby,  quite  curious. 

Fine  orange ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zoned. 

Red. 

Yellow  ;  Sp.  faint,  stria;  broad,  with  colored  zones. 

Red. 

Yellowish-red ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  lines  neatly  separated  as  in 
R  Lyne. 

Very  red. 

Very  fine  red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  channelled. 

Red  ;  Sp.  exceedingly  faint. 

Yellowish-red. 

Red  ;  Sp.  2d  and  3d  t.,  lines  strong  as  in  Arcturus. 

Red,  variable  ;  Sp.  2d  t.,  cloudy. 

Red. 

Intense  red  (discovered  by  Bermingham) ;  spectrum 
faintly  zoned. 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Red. 

Sp.  3d  t.,  of  surprising  beauty,  like  a  Ilerculls. 

Red. 

Plum-color,  or  dusky  purple. 

Very  remarkably  dark  red. 

While;  Sp.  singular,with  bright  lines  like  y  Cassiopeia;. 

Variably  red ;  Sp.  very  faint. 

Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct  in  the  usual  places. 

Garnet. 

Red ;  Sp.  rery  faint. 

Yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  superb,  well  marked.    Arr. 

Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  like  a  Herculis. 

Not  yet  studied. 

Reddish. 

Yellow ;  various  zones. 

Sp.  3d  t.,  channels  very  bright. 

Red ;  Sp.  very  faint. 

Red  ;  Sp.  with  variable  zones. 

Red. 

Yellow ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  dark  zones  precisely  at  the  typical 
places. 

Red ;  Sp.  2d  and  3d  t.,  like  Arcturus ;  bright. 

Very  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  bright  greenish-yellow  zones. 

Remarkably  red;  Sp.  with  bright  green  zones;  4th  t,  (?\ 

Almost  white  ;Sp.  3d  t.,  superb;  deep  zones  throughout. 

Sp.  3d  t,,  very  distinct. 

Sp.  3d  t,,  very  distinct,  like.  >  Aquilte. 
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Sp.  3d  t.,  very  distinct. 
White  ;  Sn.  3d  t.,  normal;  zones  broad  in  the  more  re- 
•      frangible  colors. 
.  Red  ;  Sp.  excellent,  hut  faint. 
1  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  magnificent  (Arr.),  but  yet  variable 
[     (see  Vogel,  2000). 
Red. 
Yellow  ;  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  weak  zones. 
Rrd  :  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct. 
Sp.  3d  t.,  feebly  but  very  decidedly  channelled. 
Reddish. 
S|i.  :^l  t.,  magnificent,  with  xonos  like  5  Sagittse. 
line  ruby;  Sp.  3d  t.,  superblv  channelled. 
Vivid  ml. 
Yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  sharp  in  spite  of  their 
smallness. 
Reddish. 
Rosy  (sec  text). 
Fine  dark  red. 
Rosy  (see  text). 
Rosy  (see  text). 
The'finest  of  the  ruby  stars  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  with  two  bright 
zones. 
Orange. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  with  traces  of  zones. 
Peep  red  (Bermingham)  ;  Sp.  zones  doubtful. 
Red. 
Red. 
White  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  superb  ;  intervals  broad  and  easy, 
l-'ine  ruby  ;  Sp.  continuous  (?). 
Pull  yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  decided. 
Ked. 
Yellowish  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  most  visible  in  the  red  and 
orange.                                                                [  Arr 
Sp.  with  dark  zones,  especially  in  the  green  and  blue 
White;  Sp.  certainly  channelled  in  spite  of  the  faint- 
Red,                                                                              [ness 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  channelled,  difficult.    Arr. 
Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  distinct. 
Orange  red. 
Yellow;  traces  of  faint  zones. 
Red. 
Red  ;  Sp.  faint  ;  many  red  stars  near. 
Ruby. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  with  traces  of  zones. 
Almost  white;  Sp.  3d  t.,  magnificent  ;  zones  dark  and 
intense. 
Light  orange;  Sp.  with  superb  dark  intervals  (to  be 
re-observed).    Arr. 
Reddish. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t   channelled. 
Yellowish  ;  3d  t.,  of  the  finest  kind  ;  fluted  ;  zones 
broad  in  the  blue. 
Deep  red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  extraordinary  ;   some  narrow 
zones  in  the  red  ;  broad  ones  in  the  more  refran- 
gible colors. 
Red. 
Sp.  with  fine  lines  bordering  the  zones. 
Red. 
Extremely  intense  ruby. 
Fine  deep  garnet;   Sp.  perfect  example  of  3d  t.,  ac- 
cording to  P'  Arrest,  but  found  by  me  to  be  only 
linear. 
Red,  in  group  4701  H. 
Red  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  fine. 
Red. 
1'iery  red. 
Peep  orange. 
Ruby  ;  in  neb.  4772  H. 
Reddish  ;  Sn.  2d  to  3d  t.,  fine  lines  variable. 
Red  ;  Sp.  with  faint  zones. 
Fine  red,  variable  ;  Sp.  not  ascertained. 
Sp.  with  traces  of  zones  strongest  in  the  green. 
Yellow;  traces  of  faint  zones. 
Yellow  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  very  decided. 
Red  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  certainly  changeable. 
Ked.                                                            [eomposable. 
Orange-yellow  ;  Sp.  the  fundamental  3d  t  ;  zones  de- 
Eed.                                                                       [variable. 
Red,  changing  to  yellow  ;   Sp.  2d  t.,  lines  fine  and 
Red;  Sp.  3dt,,  fine. 
Red  ;  Sp.  very  faint. 
Reddish  in  group  52  M 
Red. 
Red  ;  Sp.  very  faint. 
Red  ;  Sp.  with  very  faint  zones  ;  three  others  near. 
Red;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zoned  ;  very  fine  ;  numerous  obscure 
zones.                                                                   [yellow. 
Yellow;  Sp.  v.-ith  very  sharp  stria;  in  the  red  and 
Reddish  ;  Sp.  4th  t.,  but  certainly  variable. 
Ruby. 
Red. 
Orange,  variable;  Sp.  3d  t.,  zones  feeble. 
Almost  whito  ;  Sp.  3d  t.,  with  dark  stris;  well  ssp- 
arated  ;  a  rare  example.    Arr. 
Yellowish-red  ;  Sp.  2d  t.,  variable. 
Red. 
Rosy. 
Red  ;  Sp.  a  bright-green  zone. 
White;  Sp.  reversed  of  the  1st.  order:  lines  II  brizht. 
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fact  that  the  spectra  of  these  stars  change  in  this  manner 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  variation  depends  on  the 
occurrence  of  eruptions  of  metallic  vapors,  as  in  the  spots 
of  our  nun. 

Beta  Lyras,  a  star  of  the  first  type,  and  a  famous  variable, 
ha*  a  double  period — that  into  say,  a  period  formed  of  two 
maxima  separated  by  two  minima,  uueipial  in  quantity, 
but.  approximately  equal  in  time.  The  general  period  is 
]!!•/.  IMA.  .Vim.  At  in  maximum  it  is  of  the  order  .'I.I  ;  at 
the  first  minimum,  I.:!;  mid  at  the  second  4. 5;  the  period 
moreover  of  this  seems  to  be  variable  in  duration.  This 
Mar,  at  its  maximum  brightness,  presented  to  us  sometimes 
formerly  the  bright  lines  of  hydros1'".  ''"'  '»  repeated  sub- 
sequent searches  wo  have  never  been  able  to  see  them 
again.  Iielta  Ophei  is  another  variable,  whose  period  is 
.W.  s/i.  7 «i,,  and  the  extent  of  in  variation  from  the  iid  to  the 
6th  magnitude.  Tile  interval  between  the  maximum  iiud 
minimum  is  :',,/.  I'.i/i.,  and  that  from  the  minimum  to  tho 
maximum  \<l.  1  I//.  It  was  discovered  by  (Joodricko  in  I7S1. 
Algol,  or  &  1'crsei,  in  the  head  of  .Medusa,  is  quite  an 
important  star.  lieing  ordinarily  of  the  second  magnitude, 
it  remains  at  its  maximum  splendor  for  Id.  I3/i..  iiud  then 
begins  to  decline  slowly  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  three  hours 
and  thirty  minutes,  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  hardly 
the  fourth  magnitude.  In  this  condition  it  remains  but  for 
a  very  short  time — say,  seven  or  eight  minutes  at  most — 
and,  in  another  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  it  resumes 
its  former  state.  The  total  duration  of  tho  complete  period 
is  LV.  LMI/I.  .|s//*.  .r)5«.  The  variability  of  this  star  was  dis- 
covered by  Montanari  in  1669.  The  spectroscopie  study 
of  it,  made  many  times,  has  not  shown  any  variation  of 
type  in  its  various  phases.  It  is  of  the  first  type,  which  it 
has  always  preserved  constant,  even  at  its  minimum.  This 
fact,  combined  with  that  of  a.  change  of  rate  in  its  period, 
shows  that,  in  this  case,  the  origin  of  the  variations  is  not  an 
emanation  of  vapors,  but  a  dark  body  which,  during  a  cer- 
tain time,  partially  occults  the  star.  An  accurate  study  of 
the  period  has  proved  that  it  is  not  constant,  and  that  it  is 
apparently  at  the  present  time  shorter  than  formerly;  but 
as  tho  rate  of  change  is  not  itself  constant,  perhaps  tho 
disturbances  are  periodic,  and  due  to  tho  motion  of  tho 
principal  star,  or  to  perturbations  occasioned  by  other  ob- 
scuro  satellites.  Up  to  this  time  Algol  is  the  only  star  of 
which  it  can  be  affirmed,  with  any  certainty,  that  it  has  dark 
satellites  circulating  round  it. 

A  star  quite  important  for  its  variations  of  brightness  is 
i)  Argus  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Halloy  in  1667  placed 
it  in  his  catalogue  as  of  tho  fourth  magnitude.  In  1751, 
La  i  'a  i  lie  made  it  of  the  second.  In  1814  it  was  again,  ac- 
cording to  Burchell,  of  the  fourth.  From  1822  to  1826,  ac- 
cording to  Brisbane,  iUwas  of  tho  second.  In  1827  it  was 
of  the  first,  according  to  Burchell ;  in  1834  between  the  first 
and  second,  according  to  Herschel.  It  afterward  increased 
to  the  first,  and  from  1337  to  1850  became  equal  to  a  Ccn- 
tauri ;  in  1875  it  was  once  more  of  tho  fourth.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  idea  of  the  cause  of  such  phenomena. 
The  spectrum,  as  I  am  assured  by  one  who  has  examined 
it,  is  banded. 

Variable  stars,  when  they  have  no  other  proper  letter,  ore 
indicated  in  catalogues  by  capitals;  as,  for  example,  J 
Coronae,  R  Herculis,  etc. 

To  the  category  of  the  variables  belong  the  temporary 
stars.  A  famous  object  of  this  kind,  which  appeared  in 
Cassiopeia  in  tho  time  of  Hipparchus  (125  B.  c.),  deter- 
mined that  astronomer  to  construct  his  catalogue,  ia  order 
that  he  might  leave  to  posterity  a  record,  which  should 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  even  the  stars  called  fixed  are 
not  liable  to  change  their  places  or  to  disappear.  Another 
presented  itself  in  1572,  in  the  time  of  Tyoho,  in  the  same 
constellation,  and  excited  unbounded  admiration.  Re- 
splendent as  Venus  for  seventeen  months,  it  afterward 
passed  from  white  to  yellow,  and  then  to  red,  and  finally 
disappeared  altogether,  or  left  at  least  but  a  doubtful  trace. 
Argelander,  having  discussed  the  observations  of  Tyeho, 
gave  for  the  position  of  this  star  A.  R.  Oh.  17m.  52.6»..  Decl. 
N.  63°  27'  18'*.  In  this  precise  point  of  tho  heavens  no 
star  exists,  but,  at  less  than  a  minute  of  distance  from  the 
spot,  there  is  a  little  one  which  is  also  variable,  and  this 
may  bo  the  same.  There  remains  also  a  record  of  stars 
similarly  seen  in  Cassiopeia  in  tho  years  945  and  1264 — 
facts  which  have  given  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  all  these 
may  have  been  the  same  star  from  time  to  time  reappearing. 
Tho  ancient  Chinese  speak  of  many  stars  appearing  and 
afterward  vanishing.  Many  of  these  are  comets,  but  of  some 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  stars.  The  uncertainty 
of  their  positions,  however,  prevents  any  comparison. 

In  tho  time  of  Kepler,  in  1604,  also,  a  star  of  this  class, 
which  appeared  in  the  foot  of  Serpcntarius,  lasted  fifteen 
months  with  the  brilliancy  of  Venus,  and  after  passing 
from  white  to  yellow,  and  then  to  red,  finally  vanished. 
It  was  situated  in  A.  R.  17*.  23m.  8.9».,  Decl.  S.  21°  22' 


16",  in  which  place  there  is  no  star  now,  though  there  is  a 
small  one  at  less  than  1M'  distance. 

In  1670,  in  tho  constellation  of  the  Swan,  a  temporary 
star  appeared,  which  lasted  two  years  and  reached  the  3d 
magnitude.  In  IMs,  Iliml  saw  one  in  Opbiuchua,  which 
sprang  suddenly  to  the  4th  magnitude,  find  is  now  of  the 
1 1  th.  Finally,  in  IHtiC,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, a  now  star  made  its  appearance  in  tho  constellation 
of  the  Crown,  which,  from  the  8th,  grew  to  bo  of  the  2d 
magnitude.  Its  spectrum  was  studied  almost  solely  by 
Mr.  Muggins,  because  no  notice  of  it  reached  the  publie 
until  after  it  had  greatly  <lv. imlled.  We  were  able  to  verify 
the  lines  of  this  spectrum  ;  and  we  have  found  also  n  not  her 
variable  in  the  Cemini,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  presented 
the  same  phenomena.  As  we  have  said  before,  this  spec- 
trum had  the  direct  lines  of  hydrogen,  and  there  was  every 
indication  of  an  enormous  conflagration.  Perhaps  also 
Midi  i*  the  origin  of  the  other  temporary  stars.  As  Sir 
John  Hcrschcl  justly  remarks,  the  mind  is  lost  in  tho  en- 
deavor to  conceive  such  a  phenomenon.  How  immense 
mii.-t  bo  a  conflagration  vast  enough  to  be  visible  at  the 
distance  of  millions  of  millions  of  miles  !  But  for  us  such 
occurrences  arc  still  more  surprising,  in  consequence  of  tho 
revelation  they  bring,  that  infinite  space  is  probably  strewed 
with  innumerable  obscure  bodies,  which  wo  never  see,  except 
on  the  occasional  occurrence  in  them  of  catastrophes  of 
this  frightful  character. 

Many  of  tho  stars  set  down  in  the  catalogues  of  tho  an- 
cients are  now  lost;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  all  those  to 
have  been  errors  of  observation.  Some  certainly  were 
planets,  and  some  have  made  themselves  known  us  really 
Uranus  or  Neptune,  since,  by  subsequent  discovery,  the 
elements  of  the  orbits  of  these  planets  have  been  ascer- 
tained; but  of  divers  others  it  is  manifest  that  they  have 
really  disappeared.  Annihilated  they  certainly  have  not 
been ;  there  accordingly  remains  only  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  become  extinct — that  is  to  say,  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  dark  bodies  like  the  planets.  (See  Tables  D  and  K.) 
TABLE  D. — Stars  pottibly  Variable. 


Hune. 

E.  A.  1870 

Decl.  1870 

Multitude. 

Authority. 

—  Orients  

A.    m.    f. 
5  23  33 
5  27     6 
6  21    4 
10  53  42 
12  27    4 
13  23  39 
13  42  24 
13  47  39 
14  51    7 
IS  24  24 
20  34    9 
20  41  58 
22  22  81 
22  29    4 
23  14  44 

o 

—  1  8.0 

+2151.2 
—0237.5 
+6227.2 
—  844.1 
—  856.1 
+4957.8 
+  1142.5 
+7441.2 
—3848.9 
—1930.8 
+3353.7 
—1036.0 
—  8  16.7 
+5524.1 

9 
8.9—11.12 
1 
1.5—2 
5.5 
8.5 
1.5—2 
8.5 
2—2.5 
3—6 
9—11 
5.5 
7.8—0 
9—0 
82—8.8 

Argelander. 
Schmidt,  1864. 

Lalande,  1786. 

Hind. 

Lalande,  1786. 
Hind. 
Struve,  1838. 
Halley,  1676. 
Hind,  1854. 
Schmidt,  1864. 
Kiimker,  1848. 
Hind. 
Anti-land.  1863. 

a  Ursse  Majoris.. 
21  Virginia  
W  Virginls  
11  Ursie  Majoris  . 
X  Virginia  
3  Ursa  Minoris.. 
«  Coron.  Austr... 
S  Capricorul  
A1  Cygni 

—  Aquaril  (1)  
—  Aquaril  (2)  
T  Cephet  

Even  the  sun  itself  is  a  variable  star.  The  undecennial 
variations  of  its  spots,  and  of  the  protuberances  or  erup- 
tions, prove  that  it  has  not  a  constant  activity,  and  that  on 
this  account  it  must  vary ;  but  the  direct  proof  of  this  vari- 
ability and  of  its  limits  is,  we  may  say,  next  to  impossible. 
Light  is  not  measurable  with  precision,  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  spots  does  not  prove  that  the  sun's  light  is 
less  during  their  prevalence,  because  tho  greater  intensity 
of  light  in  the  luminous  parts  may  compensate  for  that 
which  fails  in  the  obscure — a  thing  which  is  also  very 
probable,  considering  the  greater  energy  of  action  then 
evident.  Again,  as  all  our  observations  are  necessarily 
made  through  the  atmosphere,  the  excessive  instability  of 
this  medium  prevents  the  exact  measurement  of  the  solar 
radiation  and  temperature.  A  proof  of  variation  in  these 
has  been  sought  in  the  variations  of  tho  mean  annual  cli- 
matological  temperature,  but  such  variations  do  not  in  all 
places  accord  with  the  solar  period  above  mentioned.  Such 
proof  has  also  been  sought  by  Meldrum  in  the  frequency 
of  tho  equatorial  cyclonic  storms,  but  this  also  is  insuffi- 
ciently trustworthy.  A  variability  of  the  sun  is  therefore 
certain,  but  the  direct  demonstration  of  it  is  difficult.  The 
very  intensity  of  solar  light  and  heat  is  an  obstacle.  Wol- 
laston  estimated  this  intensity  at  twenty  million  times 
that  of  Sirius,  but  others  put  it  at  sixty  thousand  millions; 
whence  it  is  obvious  how  far  wo  may  be  from  the  truth. 
Spectral  research  only,  by  enabling  us  better  to  under- 
stand the  tendency  of  these  variations,  can  perhaps  yet 
give  us  some  such  direct  demonstration  and  measure. 

J  5.  Number  of  the  Stan. 

Tho  stars  pass  for  innumerable,  and  are  a  most  emphatic 
emblem  of  whatever  exceeds  in  number  tho  power  of  human 
computation.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  impress  this 
idea.  To  tho  ancients,  judging  by  the  naked  eye,  it  ap- 
peared nothing  less  than  miraculous  that  Hipparchus 
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__            

R.  A.  1870. 

STABS. 

2.  —  Variable 

S 

Dccl.  1870. 



Star*. 
Period. 

Change  of 
magnitude. 

Authority. 

am- 
ber. 

J 

gur. 

'  
{  Andromeda  

».    "».    •• 
0  17  12 
0  17  36 
(1  •>.',   Hi 
0  33    9 
0  37  35 
1  10    8 
1  10  46 
1  2.1  56 
1  47  30 
1  57  40 
2    8  44 
2  12  47 
2  56  51 
2  59  43 
3  21  47 
:;  5:1  li'J 
4  14  15 
4  14  25 
4  21  10 
4  22    5 

o       ' 
+  37  51.3 
i,::  25.5 
+  13  52.9 
+  55  49.4 
+    6  85.3 
-,  71  55.6 
+    8  13.7 

Vagi. 

/roll.     (0 

6 

Argelander,  1860, 
Tyoho,  1572. 
R.  Luther,  1855. 
Hirt,  1831. 
Hind. 
Argt'lander. 
Hind,  1851. 
Hind,  1X50. 
Argelander,  1863. 
(.'.  11.  Peters,  1865. 
ArgHandcr,  1855. 
]).  Kabricius,  1596. 
Schmidt. 
Montanarl,  16T.9. 
Si-lionfcld,  1KB1. 
Haxendell,  1848. 
liaxendell,  1802. 
Hind. 
Hind,  1R49. 
(hiflcmans. 
Hind,  1848. 
He-is,  1MO. 
.Schmidt,  1855. 
Mocsta,  1865. 
Ar^cliinder. 
J.  Hcrsohel,  1836. 
Si-tunidt. 
Schmidt,  1847. 
Hind,  1848. 
Argelander,  1854. 
Hind,  1856. 
Hind,  1848. 
Hind,  1848. 
Hind,  1848. 
Srliwerd,  1829. 
Chacornac. 
Hind,  1848. 
Hind,  1848. 
Hind,  1850. 
Hind,  1851. 
J.  Herschel,  1837. 
Schonfeld,  1863. 
Koch,  1782. 
Pogson,  1853. 
Hurcliell,  1827. 
Cliacornac. 
C.  H.  Peters,  1865. 
Schonleld,  1856. 
Hoguslawski. 
Argelander. 
Harding,  1809. 
I'ngsmi,  1853. 
Harding. 
Schcinfeld,  1866. 
Goldschuiidt.  1857. 
T.  P.  Maraldi,  1704. 
Hind,  1W>2. 
Schmidt,  1806. 
liaxcndell.  IKflO. 
Argelander,  1860. 
"Winnecke. 
Argelander. 
Baxendell,  1864. 
Schmidt. 
Harding,  1828. 
Hencke,  1860. 
I'igott,  1795. 
Harding,  1820. 
Pogson,  1858. 
KcrniiiiRliam,  1866. 
Argelander. 
Auwers,  1800. 
Chacornac,  1853. 
Chacornac,  1854. 
Pogson,  1863. 
Hencke.  1860. 
Haxendell,  1857. 
Pogson,  1860. 
Pogson,  1854. 
Schollfdd,  1856. 
Hind,  1848. 
Pogson,  1853. 
W.  Herschel,  1795. 
D.  Fauricius,  1004. 
Argelander. 
Baxendeli,  1860. 
Schmidt,  1800. 
Pigoil,  178o. 
Good  ricke,  1784. 
Baxendell,  1855. 
Argelander,  1855. 
Pogson,  1803. 
Pogson,  1858. 
Pogson,  1860. 
Pogson,  1852. 
Anthelm,  1670. 
Rogerson,  1873. 
Ci.  Kirch,  1086. 
Pigott,  1784. 
Argelander,  I860. 
Hind,  1848. 
Baxendcll,  1803. 
liuxcndi-11,  1859. 
Hencke,  1815. 
Jansen,  1600. 

2 
8 

4 
1 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
U 

14 
11 

M 

17 
18    ' 
19 
20    i 
21 
22    < 
23 
24    i 
25 
26    • 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
109 

ICuslopelc  
r  Pisriiini  
i  0,«ici|p.'i;i'  
U  I'isoiuin  
j  Cassiopeia  

143  -t 
79.1 

13  in.  ± 

1       2.5 
9      12  -= 
13  ~= 
9      13-= 
7       9.5 
0       9 
9      13-= 
8      12-= 
2      12-= 
4 
2.5    4 
8.6  13-= 
4       4.5 
9      10.4 
9.7  13.5-= 
8      13.5-= 
10      13-= 

<  riaciuni  
t  ptaclnm  
V  l'i*-ium  
«  Arietta  
I  Arietta  
,  (Vti  

i  JVr-i'i  
;  IVrs.-i  
i  Tauri  
JTauri  
P  Tauri  
S  Tauri  

+    8    8.5 
+  11  54.1 
+  24  27.1 
3  34.1 
+  38  20.1 
+  40  27.2 
+  35  13.2 
+  12    7.3 
+  19  80.2 
+  19  13.5 
+    9  52.2 
+    9  39.4 

isii 

331.336 
8)1 
2.86727 
419 
3.952 

"327 
375 

i  Tauri  
C  (iricinis  
Auriga  
I  Lfporis  
t  Poradus  
t  Auriga  
i  Orionis  
1  Monocerotis  
"  (icniiiHiruin  

4  r>i  r>5 

4  52  38 
4  53  41 
5    5  47 
5    6  48 
5  48    8 
0  32    4 
6  56  24 
6  59  32 
7     1  32 
7  25  39 
7  35  14 
7  41  80 
7  47  23 
8    9  24 
8  28  19 
8  36  30 
8  46  47 
8  49  14 
8  49  20 
9  21  12 
9  37  46 
9  40  84 
10  35  25 
10  40    2 
11     4    7 
11  31  47 
11  57  55 
12    7  56 
12  30  28 
12  31  54 
12  38  15 
12  44  30 
13  19  18 
13  21     6 
13  22  37 
13  26  13 
13  27  45 
14    8    0 
14  18  32 
14  27  35 
14  31  27 
14  34  48 
14  54    2 
15  15  34 
15  16    6 
15  43  13 
15  44  42 
15  4b  15 
15  54    4 
16    0  23 
16    9  18 
16    9  54 
16    9  56 
16  14  59 
16  20    3 
16  24  22 
16  26  18 
16  26  47 
16  45  59 
16  52  13 
17    0  18 
17    8  43 
17  22  51 
18    4  11 
18  22  28 
18  24  14 
18  40  33 
18  45  17 
18  51  23 
19    0    7 
19    8  43 
19    9    4 
19  11  49 
19  33  20 
19  42  14 
19  43    4 
19  45  34 
19  45  51 
20    2  47 
20    4     1 
20    5  39 
20    8    8 
20    8  39 
20  13    0 

+    7  55.7 
+  43  87.7 
—  15    0.2 
—  61  58.4 
+  53  26.2 
+    7  22.8 
+    8  50.9 
+  20  45.5 
+  22  54.1 
+  10  13.6 
+    8  35.6 
+  23  45.2 
+  24    3.3 
+  22  20.5 
+  12    7.4 
+  19  20.5 
+  19  30.0 
+    3  83.5 
+  20  20.7 
—   8  38.7 

378 
250 
411 
Long. 

196  + 

'lollO 
370 
329 

:m 

294.07 
2S8.64 
97 
359 
306 
9.48 
256 
455  ± 
291  or  326  ± 
55 
1  year  ± 
331 
301.90 
46  years. 
192 

3.5    4.5 

7 
5       9 

1        1.5 
10      13 
3.8    4.5 
7.3  11 
8      10 
7.5  13«r 
9.2  18.5-= 
9.5  13.5-= 
9      13.5  «= 
6      10< 
9      13.5  -= 
8      10.5 
8.5  13.5 
il.5  12 
6.5  10.5 
2.5    3 
7     11 
5     11.5 
7      13 
1        4 
9      13 
10      14-= 
8      13-= 
8      13-= 
6.7  13-c 
C.5  11-= 
7.5  12-= 
7.5  12-= 
8.5  10 
7 
4      10-= 
6     11 
5       8 
9.7  14-= 
8     12 
7      13 
8     12 
9.5  13 

'     '       '      M  ' 

'     i'"''      M'          ' 

(  anis  .1 

,   ' 

. 

r  Ciilicri  

a  Hvdru.1  

—   8    5.9 
+  35    6.5 
+  12    1.8 
+  69  27.4 
—  59    0.1 
+    6  10.1 
+    4    5.5 
+  19  30.3 
—   5  18.7 
+  60  12.2 
+    7  42.2 
+  61  48.3 
+    6  15.7 
—   2  42.1 
—  2  29.7 
—  22  36.4 
—   6  31.4 
—  12  32.7 
+  19  40.5 
+  54  24.2 
+  84  25.2 
+  27  18.1 
+  28    1.4 
—   8    0.1 
+  14  47.0 
+  31  50.2 
+  28  33.5 
+  15  31.8 
—  15  50.8 
+  26  17.5 
+  18  43.4 
—  22  39.0 
—  22  37.3 
—  22  34.3 
—  17  34.5 
+  19  11.4 
+  42  10.1 

A  rS1? 

S  Leonis  

ULeonis  

1  year  ± 

337 
257 
146 
222.6 
212 

TV      '    ' 

'Virginia  

Y  Virginia  

252 
447.8 
380.11 

X  Virginia  

S  Bootis  :•• 

265 
290 

K  Bniitis  
U  Bootis           

S  Libra  
S  Serpentis  

6.98 
359 

8     10-= 
6.5 
6.2  13-= 
6.5  10^ 
9      13.5 
2.5    9.8 
8.5  13.5 
7      13-= 
9      14-= 
9      13-= 
9.5  13.5 
7      13 
5       6 
10.5  13-= 
9.3  VA3< 
7.7  12.5 
4.5  13.5-= 
8      13.5  «= 
3.1     3.9 

8  Coronse  

350 
852 

722 

RLibne  

T  Corona  

310 

"iii's"" 

364 

R  Scorpii          

S  Scorpii  

U  Scorpii  

SOHerculis  

106 

"229.3 
305 

TOphiuchi  

—  1C  53.1 
+  15    9.7 
—  12  41.4 
—  15  55.6 
+  14  32.4 

S  Iterculls  

—  Ophiuchi  
R  Ophiuchi  

304.6 

a  Hi-  mi]  is  

—  Ophiuchi  

+  31    0.0 
+    6  13.0 
—  19  12.8 
—   5  50.5 
+  33  12.7 
+  43  46.6 
+    8    2.1 
—  17  11.0 
—  19  32.0 
—  19  15.6 

104.7 
310 
6.8 
89 
12.906 
46 
351.5 

'465 

7.9  13-; 
10.5  14-= 
7.5    9 
6       9 
3.5    4.5 
4.2    4.6 
6.5 
8.5  12-= 
8      13*: 
10.5 
8     14 

U  Sagittarli                            .   . 

R  Clypei  Sobieski       

0  Lyre  

13  j^yrae        

rSatfittarii  

R  Sagittarii                         

+  49  54.5 
+  26  59.8 
+  26  57.9 
+  32  35.2 
+    0  40.4 
+  57  36.7 
14  392 

416.72 

67.9 
409.2 
7.1763 
324 

124  ± 
70.88 

18  years  ± 

8.8    9.8 
5      13-= 
3.6    4.4 
9      13-= 
9.5  13.5 
8.9  11.3 
8.3  10.3 
9      12-= 
3       6-= 

v20veni 

S  Cygni  

T  Aquilie                                

+  15  14.3 
+  16  20.0 
+    8  41.4 
+  37  37.8 

R  Kagittarii  -  

34  Cygni  

STARS. 
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Num- 
ber. 

Bur. 

K.  A.  1MO. 

Deel.  1870. 

Period. 

Chtnjte  of 

magnitude. 

Aolborilj-. 

A.     M.     •. 

•/(I  23  41 

o 

/.,.,, 

From    to 

107 

It  Dolphini 

20  37    5 

+  "H    "  :[ 

248 

8      13  ~t 

•  u'i'  11    l-t',u 

S    IMphfni  

20  .19  20 

18  11  1 

X  )',    1  '' 

Ituxi'iiclrll    IM;;J 

20  40  54 

n  ;,i  I 

420 

11      IS1?*: 

l  to 

T  Aijiurii         

20    4  ::<; 

+  57  1".  ') 

I'l7 

7  •<     H 

ti"l'Nchiui»U   1861 

M  "»s  36 

1  12 

21   14  50 

+  27  22  7 

27J 

9      14  -c 

Hiii't    ]'••.',[ 

]  j;j 

21  ;f.  47 

+    9  50  G 

470 

Wlnnecke 

111 

2t  :ti»  3t 

—  !«',     n  ;i 

4      6 

AV    M'  r-rlH-1    1782 

1  1"i 

L"2    2  :::: 

+  50  3't  'J 

Hind   l^;-; 

2''  'M  ''1 

1  17 

2"  50     8 

+  16  37  4 

•'7'i  ;; 

11H 

22  .r)7  28 

;    t 

;jl  5  or  43  4 

2       2  "» 

£J    0    7 

1.1  15  t; 

578 

lliri'i    1-1' 

190 

2:1  :(7    5 

—  r»  ;i;  f> 

854  or  388  5 

7      10  •*= 

Hurtling  1810 

in 

It  rimiopi'iii*  

23  51  49 

+  23  18.4 

434.  Hi 

6      ]4< 

PoftMin,  1853.  ' 

should  have  made  a  catalogue  of  only  a  little  over  a  thou- 
sand lit'  them.  Hut  this  wurk,  worthy  of  the  gods  as  I'liny 
called  it,  contained  something  more  than  a  simple  cnuiuc- 
ration  ;  it  contained  a  precise  determination  of  positions 
• — a  thin^  much  more,  difficult.  Really,  however,  also  the 
simple  c'Hinting  of  thu  stars  is  by  no  means  easy;  the 
sight  become*  confu--ed.  and  when  we  attempt  to  lix  pre- 
ci-cly  the  number  of  those  we  see,  we  find  it  quite  small, 

and  are  at  the  same  time  e.on\  in t  that  all  have  certainly 

not  been  counted.  The  very  diligent  Hois  avers  that,  for 
an  observer  in  Middle  Europe,  it  is  not  possible,  with  the 
naked  eye  alone,  to  count  more  than  four  or  five  thousand. 
I'ossessing  an  extremely  acute  vision  himself,  and  using 
spe  -ia!  precautions — such,  for  example,  as  removing  all 
artificial  light,  limiting  by  moans  of  a  large  tube  the  extent 
of  sky  under  observation,  and  making  his  charts  black  and 
the  stars  white — this  acute  observer  was  able,  at  Munster, 
to  see  5421 ;  and  since,  from  this  station,  eight-tenths  of  the 
total  superficies  of  the  heavens  are  visible,  he  argued  that, 
supposing  the  remainder  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  be 
furnished  with  equal  abundance,  the  entire  number  barely 
reaches  6800.*  Jlut  these  certainly  are  not  all  the  stars 
of  the  heavens.  The  naked  eye  sees  really  more  than  it  is 
]i"-sililc  to  count,  because  in  fixing  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
retina,  others  seen  on  the  surrounding  portions,  or,  as  the 
common  saying  is,  "out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye,"  seem  to 
vanish. 

Instruments  sublimely  undeceive  us  in  this  matter.  How 
many  times  have  we  made  proof  of  this  for  the  pleasure  it 
affords  !  With  the  equatorial  of  Merz  directed  to  whatever 
point  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  looking  through  the  finder, 
which  haa  an  aperture  of  sixty  millimetres  and  a  field  of 
half  a  degree,  it  is  common  to  see  within  that  narrow  limit 
quite  as  many  stars  as  the  motionless  naked  eye  can  take 
in,  in  any  single  direct  view.f  Passing  from  the  finder  to 
the  great  telescope  of  9.6  inches  aperture,  with  a  moderate 
magnifying  power  and  field  of  15'  for  the  greatest  power 
employed,  it  is  e:isy  to  see  as  many  stars  as  before  in  the 
liii'ter;  that  is  to  say,  as  many  as  were  seen  before  in  a 
space  four  times  as  large.  Increasing  the  power,  and 
reducing  the  field  to  five  minutes,  it  is  still  true  that  the 
number  of  stars  visible  is  not  in  the  least  diminished,  the 
penetrating  power  of  the  enlargement  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cern very  minute  stars  which  were  before  invisible.  It 
therefore  results  that,  in  some  places  in  the  heavens,  in  a 
field  of  hardly  five  minutes  diameter,  there  are  seen  as 
many  stars  as  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  entire  natural 
field  of  direct  vision.  But  it  is  manifest  that,  in  such  places, 
a  larger  telescope— for  example,  one  of  12  or  14  inches — 
would  make  visible  a  still  larger  number;  and,  in  fine,  the 
most  gigantic  of  all,  the  large  refractor  of  Lord  Rosse, 
would  increase  the  number  in  a  proportion  corresponding 
to  its  extraordinary  power.  Not  all  the  heavens,  however, 
arc  thus  rich ;  in  many  places,  even  with  the  most  power- 
ful instruments,  and  in  a  field  of  15',  are  hardly  found  so 
many  as  five  or  six  stragglers;  whence  it  follows  that,  from 
the  examination  of  a  few  particular  localities,  it  could  not 
bo  possible  to  infer  at  all  the  total  number  of  the  stars. 

The  telescopic  enumeration  of  the  stars  was  attempted 
by  both  the  Herschels — Sir  William  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  Sir  John  in  the  southern.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  colossal  labors  ever  instituted  in  astronomy,  though 
incomplete,  for  the  reason  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
the  lifetime  of  one  man  being  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  groat  a  task. 

The  method  employed  by  the  elder  Herschcl  was  only 
indirect.  Ho  used  for  the  purpose  his  20-foot  reflector 

*  Heis,  Atlas  Calcutta  Ifmui,  p.  xiii. 

t  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  what  we  call  a  direct  view  of 
the  heavens,  from  that  which  is  meant  by  a  general  view.  In  a 
nance,  the  field  of  vision  embraces  hardly  more  than  13°  or  14°; 
by  turning  the  eye,  it  is  clear  that  we  may  sweep  over  the  whole 
heavens. 


with  18  inches  aperture,  directing  it  successively  to  va- 
rious points  of  the  heavens  disposed  in  a  certain  regular 
order,  of  which  he  recorded  the  right  ascension  and  deeli 
nation.  These  points  were  so  distributed  as,  in  the  end,  to 
cover  the  heavens  with  a  kind  of  nctwotk,  sensibly  uniform 
in  every  direction.  The  field  of  the  telescope  was  of  15' 
I"  diameter,  and  the  magnifying  power  120.  He  counted 
in  each  field  the  number  of  stars  visible,  and,  where  this 
was  impossible  because  of  their  multitude,  or  where  to 
count  the  whole  would  have  occupied  too  much  time,  ho 
counted  a  part,  and  made  a  proportionate  estimate  for  the 
rest.  These  enumerations  he  called  "  star-gauges,"  or 
soundings  of  the  heavens.  Having  united  several  of 
these  gauges  in  a  determinate  part  of  the  sky,  ho  divided 
the  sum  by  the  number  of  gauges,  and  took  the  quotient 
to  represent  the  density  of  the  stars  in  the  neighboring 
region.  This  method,  the  only  one  practically  available, 
is  in  maiiy  respects  imperfect,  but,  applied  on  a  large  scale, 
u'iie-  \aluable  results.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a 
spot  greatly  abounding  in  stars  may  occur  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  another  almost  desert,  and  in  such  a  case  the  tele- 
scope would  give  an  error  of  excess  ;  but  this  would  be  bal- 
anced by  an  error  of  deficiency  similarly  occurring  else- 
where; and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  there  would  be  a  general 
compensation. 

We  have  said  that  this  enumeration  of  the  stars,  though 
incomplete,  forms  one  of  the  greatest  labors  of  astronomy. 
To  conceive  it,  it  suffices  to  reflect  that,  in  his  3400  gauges 
(of  which  many  were  repetitions,  the  whole  number  of  dis- 
tinct areas  examined  having  been  only  683),  Herschol 
studied  no  more  than  the  nielli  part  of  the  celestial  vault; 
to  have  embraced  the  whole  would  have  required  not  less 
than  83  years.  In  fact,  as  the  field  of  the  telescope,  15'  4" 
in  diameter,  was  only  equivalent  to  51  A,-;,tli  of  the  starry 
sphere,  we  may  find  by  computation  that,  at  the  rate  of  100 
gauges  per  night,  and  100  favorable  nights  (the  largest 
number  which  can  be  counted  on)  per  annum,  this  great 
length  of  time  would  be  consumed  in  completing  the  work. 
The  results  of  this  immense  labor  are  published  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hcrschel  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction*  (vol.  l.\.\  v.) 
for  1785,  and,  for  the  southern  hemisphere,  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schcl, in  his  work  on  the  observations  made  at  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope.  The  character  of  the  results  obtained  in 
gauges  taken  at  different  points  of  the  sky,  is  immensely 
various.  In  some  spots,  so  excessive  is  the  number  of 
stars,  that  not  fewer  than  588  are  found  in  a  single  field ; 
and  with  a  constant  density  as  great  as  this,  they  continue 
to  pass  for  many  minutes.  In  one  locality,  at  about  A.  R. 
19A.  27m.,  Polar  Dist.  72°  54',  fully  116,000  stars  passed  in 
a  single  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  in  other  points,  the  field 
embraced  but  one  or  two.  The  law  of  distribution  of  these 
objects  will  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  elsewhere  ;  we  remark 
only  here,  that  the  number  visible  in  the  telescope  of  Her 
schel  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,374,304.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  phenomena  are  found  to  present  a  perfect 
similarity  with  those  of  the  northern.  But  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that,  while  the  stars  visible  in  great  instruments  may 
be  stated  at  between  20  and  30  millions,  the  number  really 
existing  is  immensely  greater.  The  Via  Lactea  alone,  in 
certain  portions,  is  absolutely  white,  without  giving,  like 
the  nebulae,  a  gaseous  spectrum,  and  is  thus  proved  to  be 
composed  of  innumerable  stars. 

We  have  already  given  a  numerical  list  of  the  stars  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  magnitudes  as  assigned  by  llcis, 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  numbers  go  on  increas- 
ing as  the  magnitudes  diminish.  But  for  the  smaller  and 
telescopic  stars  all  precise  data  are  wanting.  It  is  only 
from  the  prodigious  labors  expended  upon  catalogues  de- 
signed to  fix  their  positions,  that  we  can  derive  any  idea 
of  them.  Such  has  been  the  object  of  many  enumerations 
made  by  zones,  which  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  count- 
less number,  but  make  it  clear  that  we  shall  never  succeed 
in  gathering  up  the  whole.  Lalande,  by  the  method  of 
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tones,  fixed  thc  position  of  more  than  50,000  stars,  keeping 
within  thc  limit  of  the  9th  magnitude,  and  neglecting  all 
tho  inferior  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  tho  more  brilliant. 
The  zones  of  Bessel  give  a  contingent  of  52,199  not  below 
the  9th  magnitude,  within  the  limits  of  15°  of  X.  and  15° 
of  S.  d.vlination.  Those  of  Argelander  give  the  astound- 
ing number  of  324,198  in  tho  northern  hemisphere  almost 
wholly,  but  including  2°  of  S.  declination,  all  being  cata- 
logucd  down  to  thc  ilth  magnitude,  and  some  between  the 
9th  and  10th.  We  still  await  tho  results  of  the  extended 
examination  of  thc  southern  heavens  (celestial  survey), 
in, Mr  liv  the  Americans  at  Santiago  do  Chili,  and  of  that 
UM'lrrtuken  bv  Harvard  College  with  thc  great  equatorial 
of  15  inches.  These  partial  labors  only  show  how  far  from 
exaggeration  was  the  result  reached  by  Herschel,  when  we 
i- iiiM'Irr  (he  manner  in  which  it  was  attained ;  since,  putting 
the  most  moderate  estimate  upon  the  penetrating  power 
of  his  ti-U'soiijie.  tho  speculum  being  in  good  condition  of 
polish,  it  assured  the  visibility  of  stars  of  at  least  the  15th 
magnitude. 

A  catalogue  of  stars  is  a  list  in  which  the  stars  are  en- 
tered by  their  names  and  magnitudes,  together  with  their 
co-ordinates  of  position.  Tho  ancients  referred  these  co- 
ordinates to  tho  ecliptic,  in  order  to  facilitate  reductions 
of  place  from  one  epoch  to  another.  The  moderns,  on  thc 
contrary,  prefer  thc  equatorial  co-ordinates  of  right  ascen- 
sion and  declination.  The  most  celebrated  catalogues  are 
tho  following ;  Tho  catalogue  of  Hipparchus,  made  at 
Rhodes  B.C.  128,  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  reduced  with 
an  erroneous  precession  to  the  year  137  of  the  common  era, 
containing  1025  stars  ;  that  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  made  at  Sainar- 
cand  in  1437,  containing  1019;  that  of  Tycho  lirahe,  made 
at  Uranibourg  in  1602,  and  afterward  republished  by  Kep- 
ler, containing  1005;  that  of  Halley,  embracing  341  south- 
ern stars,  observed  at  St.  Helena  during  the  year  1 677 ;  that 
of  Hcvclius,  made  at  Dantzic  in  1690,  containing  1564, 
which  was  tho  last  of  these  labors  conducted  without 
telescopes— that  is,  by  observations  made  with  the  naked 
eye,  aided  only  by  instruments  with  pinnules  or  plane 
sights. 

From  this  time  forward,  labors  of  this  character  succeed 
each  other  in  numbers  too  great  for  enumeration  here.  We 
limit  ourselves  to  a  mention  of  the  principal,  and  refer  for 
the  rest  to  Chambers's  Descriptive  Astronomy,  p.  593  et  scq. 
The  catalogue  of  Flamsteed,  constructed  in  1725,  reduced 

to  1690,  contains  3310  stars;  the  catalogues  of  Lacaillo 

viz.  1,  that  of  1750,  containing  398  stars;  2,  that  of  the 
zodiacal  stars,  containing  515;  3,  that  of  1924  southern 
stars  observed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  catalogue 
of  Bradley,  made  at  Greenwich  and  reduced  to  1760 — a 
work  regarded  as  surpassing  in  precision  all  the  preced- 
ing, on  account  both  of  the  exquisite  perfection  of  tho 
instruments  employed  and  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observer. 
This  was  discussed  anew  by  Bessel  in  1818,  in  the  Fun- 
damenta  Astronomix,  and  contains  385  stars;  Bessol,  from 
the  same  observations,  augmented  it  to  3222.  The  cata- 
ogne  of  Lalande,  taken  from  his  Histoire  oeleete,  contains 
47,390  stars,  and  has  been  reduced  to  1800  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  Association.  That  of  Piazzi,  made  at 
Palermo,  reduced  to  1801,  contains  6748.  This  was  the 
work  which  immortalized  its  celebrated  author,  being 
unrivalled  in  richness,  and  most  accurately  reduced  to 
his  time;  a  second  edition,  which  he  prepared  in  1814 
contained  7646  stars.  The  catalogue  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  published  in  1826,  contains  2881  stars  • 
at  of  Pond,  made  at  Greenwich,  contains  1112;  that  of 
Argelander,  prepared  at  Abo— a  work  which  has  served  to 
nth  precision  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars— em- 
braces 560;  that  of  Riimker,  1836,  contains  11,978,  observed 
Hamburg;  that  of  the  British  Astronomical  Society 
.ntains  8377  s  ars,  and  was  compiled  from  various  sources, 
enlellv  hv  tho  lalwtM  nf  TJ«:I — .  i -i  .1  ' 


chiefly  by  the  labors  of  Bailey;  besides  th»  posmons  or 
stars  it  gives  also  the  coefficients  of  reduction.     This 
cl 
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classic  work   reduced  to  1850,  deserves  to  be  brought  down 
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seven  years'  and  of  three  years'  subseonent 
±i^  ,Tho  catalogue  of  Argelander,  published  atTter- 
alsm  three  parts,  embraces  stars  between  the  2d  degree 
>i.  i««e Cl'natlon  and  the  North  Pole  to  the  number  of 
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Redhill,  reduced  to  1855  and  published  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  1857,  contains  3735. 

Many  other  large  collections  most  worthy  of  mention  we 
omit,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
perseverance  and  precision  with  which  stellar  astronomy 
is  cultivated  in  our  day.  It  need  only  be  added  that  no 
fewer  than  52  catalogues,  containing  in  the  mean  from 
6000  to  8000  stars  each,  may  be  counted  among  the  labors 
so  far,  of  the  present  century  (from  1800  to  1876),  and  that 
many  similar  works  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  Our 
age  will  leave  to  others  yet  to  come  a  splendid  heritage 
equally  admirable  for  the  abundance  and  for  the  precision 
of  the  labors  which  have  created  it. 

^  6.  Proper  Motions  of  thc  Star*. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  luminous  bodies  which  adorn 
thc  firmament  have  been  divided  into  the  classes  "fixed" 
and  "  wandering."    The  fixed  were  called  stars — the  others 
planets  or  comets.     In  the  infancy  of  science,  when  the 
celestial  sphere  was  conceived  to  be  a  solid  dome,  the  stars 
were  believed  not  only  to  be  fixed  in  place,  but  perma- 
nently and  mechanically  affixed  to  the  dome  itself.     Nor 
could  this  be  otherwise,  since,  even  after  the  human  mind 
had  made  the  grand  stride  to  tho  conception  of  the  earth 
as  suspended  in  space,  it  could  not  yet  account  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  body,  except  by  supposing  it  to  occupy  the 
centre  of  tho   universe.      It   was   only    after   a   gigantic 
measure  of  advancement  in  science,  that  it  became  possible 
to  grasp  the  conception  of  an  earth  stable  in  mass,  and  at 
the  same  time  revolving  round  the  sun,  assumed  in  its  turn 
as  the  centre.     But  after  the  mind  had  once  entered  upon 
this  order  of  ideas,  and  had  succeeded  in  comprehending 
that  the  stability  of  things  upon  the  surface  of  a  celestial 
body  is  entirely  compatible  with  the   translation  of  the 
body  in  space,  thc  suggestion  naturally  occurred  that  the 
sun  himself  might  be  in  motion,  and  with  him  all  the 
stars;  since  already  tho  solid  firmament  had  vanished  for 
ever,  and  the  stars  could  no  longer  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  so  many  suns  independent  of  ours,  and  situated  at 
distances  from  us  so  immense  as  to  transcend  our  concep- 
tions.    Tho  mobility  of  the  stars  was  thus  a  corollary  of 
the  prevalent  theory  of  the  cosmos,  and  it  remained  only 
to  verify  it  by  observation.     In  this,  as  in  so  many  thinos 
the  genius  of  Halley  displayed  its  superiority.    Comparing 
the  actual  positions  of  Sirius,  Arcturus,  Aldebaran,  and  01110° 
stars  with  those  given  in  the  primitive  catalogues,  ho  saw 
that,  after  taking  account  of  all  the  progressive  variations 
of  precession,  and  of  the  annual  periodic  motions  there  re' 
maincd  differences  of  37',  42',  and  33'— quantities  entirely 
too  great  to  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  copyists.     As  to  Alde- 
baran, the  reality  of  tho  change  was  confirmed  by  an  oc- 
cultation   observed   on  the   llth  of  March,  A.  i>.  509,  at 
Athens— an  occurrence  which,  according  to  the  lunar  the- 
ory, could  not  possibly  have  taken  place,  if  the  star  had  at 
that  time  occupied  its  present  position.     In  view  of  these 
tacts,  the  conjecture  became  a  certainty;  but  the  rude  ob- 
servations of  the  earlier  astronomers,  and  tho  minuteness 
of  tho  movements  themselves,  furnished  no  safe  ground  for 
inferences  of  practical  value.     It  was  reserved  to  modern 
times  to  give  to  observation  a  precision  adequate  to  form  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  to  establish  laws  and  deduce  con- 
sequences, even  when  the  intervals  between  the  observa- 
tions are  by  no  means  great.     The  difficulty  of  the  subject 
will  be  understood  by  simply  reflecting  that,  for  most  of'the 
stars,  the  motions  in  question  do  not  amount  to  so  much  as 
i  single  second  of  space  per  annum ;  and  that  the  largest— 
which,  moreover,  occur  in  only  a  very  few   exceptional 
3— do  not  exceed  six  or  seven  seconds.    So  long,  there- 
ore,  as  observations  were  not  such  as  to  be  relied  on  within 
some  seconds,  the  stellar  motions  were  liable  to  be  con- 
founded for  many  years  with  errors  of  observation      That 
an  observation  may  be  good,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
astronomer  should  be  himself  able ;  there  is  demanded  also 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  his  instruments ;  and  this 
was  not  secured  until  the  time  of  Flamsteed  and  of  Bradley 
when,  a  century  ago,  Bird  and  Graham  carried  to  such  per- 
tion  the  division  of  tho  circle,  and  the  construction  of 
lit  instruments  and  clocks.     Then  the  foundations  of 
ss  in  exploring  this  maze  began  first  to  bo  laid.    Moro 
lodern  observers,  profiting  by  these  earlier-gathered  data, 
have  been  able  to  determine  the  movements  in  question 
nth  great  precision,  and  will  continue,  with  the  progress 
I  time,  to  fix  them  more  and  more  exactly.     Thus,  Ar"-e- 
lander  comparing  his  observations  with  those  of  JJradTcy 
and  others  after  him,  was  successful  in  directing  science  to 
the  exact  solution  of  this  great  problem.     The  following 
table,  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  Struve  entitled  Stellar,,,* 
.!'•"  >•'<>»•  avplMum  positiones  media;,  etc.  (St.  Petersburg 
1852),  contains  a  list  of  the  brighter  of  the  stars  which 
CMS"  PrOPCT  m0t'°n  °f  m°rC  than  ten  sccond8  in  seventy 
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T  \BI.K  Y.—  TnUf  <ifthr.  /V/H.-i'/m-7  Stnr*  whoie  Proper  Motioni  are  not  /«*•  tkan  Ten  Second*  I'M  Seventy  Yean. 

Name  of  Star. 

PUoe  of  iur,  17M.O. 

Recipro- 
cal (it 
dlnuuce. 
X. 

Observed  proper  motion. 

Reduced  proper  motion. 

A.  R. 

Decl. 

ID  A.R. 

/•. 

In  Decl. 
F, 

III     .T,     it 

circle. 
77. 

ID  A.  R. 
f. 

In  Heel. 

«'. 

Great  clr. 
ff. 

Crrat  clr. 
uiiului. 
T. 

».    m. 

Ki  r>s 
ii  Si 
68 
1    :i 
12 
US 
2    9 
30 
»2 
4    5 
24 
45 
5     1 
13 
i;  ::r, 
7  21 
28 
82 
8    0 
II 
36 
46 
9  19 
36 
67 
10    4 
8 
51 
11    7 
11  13 
38 
40 
12    5 
31 
46 
13  15 
14    6 
18 
24 
15  17 
84 
34 
16  33 
17    6 
25 
38 
46 
66 
18  25 
30 
19  12 
41 
45 
20  37 
38 
41 
58 
21    4 
12 
14 
S3 
22  15 
18 
42 
23    5 
27 
31 
68 

o 
58.0 
66.7 

34.r. 
».l 

22.5 
—  3.9 
•K:I 
2.3 
—  8.0 
16.1 
37.6 
45.8 
28.4 
16.5 

:;2.:i 
5.7 
28.5 

is.:i 

lil.l 

7.2 
48.9 
52.6 
600 
13.0 
44.0 
20.9 
62.9 
32.7 
11.7 
15.7 
2.9 
58.2 
04) 
39.5 
56.0 
20.3 
52.8 
39.2 
38.1 
27.0 
7.1 
32.0 
25.1 
It7 
27.9 
72.2 
2.6 
72.6 
38.6 
67.3 
8.3 
6.9 
15.4 
33.2 
61.0 
87.8 
9.2 
18.9 
61.7 
27.8 
61.2 
—  1.5 
65.1 
—10.2 
45.3 
70.5 
27.9 

0.488 
0.250 
0.488 
0.240 
0362 
n.::,:, 
0.2M 
0.240 
0.362 
0.256 
0.940 
0.256 
IJ50 
0.555 
2.000 
0.770 
1.030 
0.830 
0.217 
0.326 
0.274 
0.302 
0.362 
0.284 
0.840 
0.326 
0.588 
0.555 
0.284 
0.265 
UK 

oxt 

0.326 
0.448 
0.338 
0.531 

usao 

0.284 
0.411 
0.256 
0.265 
0.488 
0.378 
0.362 
0.555 
0.274 
0.256 
0.266 
0.284 
1.300 
0.362 
0.840 
0.256 
0.284 
0.411 
0.284 
1.690 
0.248 
0.217 
0.411 
0.274 
0.232 
0.294 
0.284 
0.217 
0.256 
0.326 
0.718 

+    39.5 
+    70.7 
.     18.7 
+    10.6 

.,  u 

+    13.9 
+     0.8 
+    25.0 
—     9.4 
—  162.6 
+      4.4 
+      8.1 
+      6.2 
+      4.2 
—    38.6 
—    15.2 
1  —    fll.4 
—    48.:! 
+     7.3 
—     9.4 
—    14.2 
—    35.0 
—    73.7 
—    19.7 
—    20.5 
—    i:i.O 
+    20.8 
—      9.0 
—    33.6 
+    10.0 
—    38.7 
+    55.1 
+      9.5 
—    40.8 
—    18.5 
+    10.5 
—    84.1 
-    19.7 
—     0.4 
—    11.2 
—      7.3 
+    12.7 
—   32.1 
—     7.4 
+      6.2 
—   27.7 
—     2.3 
+    15.8 
+    37.9 
+    15.2 
+     8.7 
+    40.5 
+     4.9 
—     3.3 
+    20.7 
+     6.9 
+  804.9 
+     5.7 
+    10.2 
+    11.0 
+    15.1 
—     2.7 
+    11.4 
—     6.8 
+    28.3 
+    11.4 
—     4.9 
+     8.6 

—    13.R 
—  :iii.2 

41.8 

71.  s 

—  11.1 
—  34.0 

81.6 
8U 

47 

3.1 
0.7 
1.8 
(J 

1.5 
i::.2 
12.7 
13.7 
>l  :; 
0.4 
6.9 
4.1 
U 
MJ 
M 
41.5 

11,-. 
0.7 
fl.7 
.1.2 
2.9 
1.2 
8.7 
IS 
23.1 
4.2 

10.7 
1.8 
68.6 
10.1 
11.5 
4.7 
1U.9 
14T.:i 
34.8 
12.0 
1.3 

4.:. 
15.0 
10.6 
11.1 
10.8 
59.7 
18.8 
42.3 
46.8 
1.0 
4.8 
37.2 
31.0 
13.0 
20.3 
49.8 
168.8 
19.7 
8.5 
4.3 
17.0 
14.0 
6.0 
12.:l 
6.9 
27.1 
12.8 
6.9 

jj  (  'iiviopri.i'  

ft  A  lid  I'"!  Hi  -<i;i-  

—      3.H 
-     3.6 
-     9.7 
—    13.9 

IL:; 
2&t 
10.9 
13.9 
26.2 
M.7 

303.9 
11.  s 
1(1.7 

n.e 

M.I; 

98.2 
15.6 
-.12.7 
48.4 
11.4 
13.1 
14.2 
40.5 
84.7 
23.1 
20.7 
I3.fi 
22.8 
11.0 
83.2 
102 
S9.1 
68.2 
10.0 
40.8 
19.3 
10.6 
1116 
35.2 
13.2 
14.4 
10.8 
14.5 
47.0 
11.5 
14.3 
59.9 
1S.9 
82.8 
46.5 
27.1 
10.1 
60.8 
:-,::.(•, 
12.9 
37.6 
61.0 
385.6 
21.5 
13.0 
11.0 
22.7 
13.8 
12.0 
12.3 
28.3 
31.7 
13.1 
12.7 

U 

+    18.7 
+     8.2 
—     8.0 

—  2.5 
+  0.4 

11.7 
16.7 
6.9 
13.3 
22.1 
ir,.:; 
304.3 
!..-> 
7.9 
92 
7.4 

9.8 
81.1 

12.2 
6.4 
10.1 
:«.! 
77.2 
17.1 
M 
0.7 
32.8 
4.7 
50.8 

uu 

27.6 
64.1 
16.4 
32.2 
13.2 
20.5 
169.9 
35.3 
12.0 
11.2 
8.5 
18.8 
44.3 
12.6 
14.0 
61.3 
23.5 
81.7 
48.1 
ItA 
6.1 
44.5 
S2.4 
14.4 
32.3 
r,*.'i 
369.7 
20.0 
10.5 
4.7 
19.6 
15.6 
7.5 
16.3 
24.0 
29.3 
17.4 
7.9 

a  Arletis  
o  (  Minu  <  Vti           

—  4.6 
—  13.0 

0  IVrsel  

—     7.K 
—    1U.O 

•-•1.7 
—    14.2 

—  4.:) 

—  8.1 

40  Kritluiii  

—    11.0 
—     7.0 
—    80.4 
—    14.0 
—   90.3 
—      3.5 
—  77.1 
—     8.4 
—     8.8 
—     9.1 
+      0.5 
—   20.3 
—   41.7 
—  120.0 
+     2.6 
—     3.6 
—     9.4 
—     6.4 
—   43.8 
—     2.1 
—     5.9 

—    o!o 

+     7.4 
+     4.6 

+      3.9 
—   24.8 
—     7.1 
—    40.0 
—  38.8 
+    10.1 
—     4.8 
—      9.9 
—   29.1 
—   67.3 
—    14.4 
—     4.4 
—      C.G 
+    82.3 
+     2.2 
—  27.8 
+    16.4 

—  1.6 
—  2.9 
—  8.11 
—  6.3 
—  92.5 
+  6.8 
—  70.6 

—  f,.K 

—  4.2 
+  2.2 
—  18.8 
—  37.8 
—  9.2 
-1  7.6 
—  1.0 
—  8.6 
—  4.1 

u  Tann                                  

£  'Fauri                                

1'ulhix.                                     

9  l'rs;i>  Miijnris           

A  Ur.se  M:ijnris  

—  42.5 
—  0.8 
—  3.7 

0  Li'onis  

—   27.4 
+    61.7 
+    16.0 

ft  Virginia  

5  Ur^a-  Miijoria                     

—     3.2 
+     1.9 
-)-     6.6 

—  3.6 
+  4.0 
+  8.2 

•y  Virginia.... 

—   32.0 
—    12.1 
+    20.0 
—   64.1 

12  Cams  

<  Urste  Major  is  

146.1 

—  140.5 

6  Huutis  

+    13.2 
+     9.1 
+     8.0 
+     6.9 
+   34.5 
—     8.8 
—  12.9 
—  63.1 
—   18.7 

+      6.8 
—     8.6 
—     6.0 
+    17.0 

+  10.8 
+  7.2 
+  6.9 
+  8.0 
+  82.0 
—  10.4 
—  12.8 
—  64.6 
—  23.3 

n  Root  is                  

f  Hcrculis  

—   30.7 

SHiTruli.s  

+     5.8 
—  28.2 
—     3.2 
+    14.9 
+    36.2 
+      6.8 
+      6.1 
+    30.4 
+      1.8 
—     7.7 
+   20.2 
+     1.4 
+  276.4 
+      1.4 
+      6.4 
+     3.8 
+    10.0 
—     7.8 
+     6.6 

tj/  Draconls  

70  p  Ophiuchi  

—  26.9 
+   22.4 
+     5.2 
+    30.7 
—  33.2 
—   12.5 
+    26.5 
+    60.7 
+  236.0 
—  20.7 
+     8.1 
+     0.2 

—  31.7 
+  11.6 
—  0.2 
+  32.5 

—  :i2.4 

—  12.2 
+  25.2 
+  58.2 
+  230.2 
—  20.0 
+  8.3 
—  2.7 

61  Cygnl  

a  <  Vpliei  

pCyitni  
3Cygni  

—   13.5 
+     3.6 
—   10.2 
+     0.8 
—  29.6 
+   12.2 
—     9.5 

—  13.8 
+  5.0 
—  10.4 
+  1.8 
—  28.6 
+  13.0 
—  5.4 

£  Aquarii  

t  Cephei  

+    23.9 
+      6.2 
—    11.6 
—     6.8 

v  (V|>hei  

a  Andromeda  

NOTE.—  Col.  1st  K'VCS  name  of  star;  2d  and  3d,  position  ;  4th,  r« 
»ih.  unit  7ih,  proper  motion  observed  ;  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  same  co 
uh.  iniiiiiuuia  proper  motion,  deducting  |x>ssible  error  which  ma 

The  minuteness  of  the  motions  is  here  made  evident.     A 
non-  attentive  examination  reveals  other  important  pccu- 
iaritifs. 
(I)  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  in  this  list  a  law  of 
iigns.     In  right  ascension,  the  signs  are   in  the  first  six 
tiours  nearly  ull  positive,  and  in  the  following  six  negative; 
hey  are  again  positive  between  12k.  and  ISA.,  and  finally 
n  the  last  six  the  negative  sign  once  more  prevails. 
(2)  Mr.  Proctor  has  in  several  tables  graphically  repre- 
sented the  principal  proper  motions  of  many  stars,  and  has 
ieduced  the  important  conclusion  that  the  directions  of 
hose  motions  are  identical  in  many  of  the  individuals  of 
:ertain  natural  groups.     Thus,  in  the  group  of  the  seven 
iriiicipal  stars  of  Ursa.  Major,  the  five,/3,  y,  {,  t,  (,  and  some 
companions  of  these,  tend  all  in  the  same  direction,  while 
the  other  two  are  moving  in  tho  direction  opposite.     This 
-hows  that  the  first  five  form  a  common  system,  to  which 
the  other  two  do  not  belong.     In  the  Pleiades,  one  half 
novo  in  one  direction,  and  tho  other  half  in  tho  other.    In 
Jcinini,  very  many  groups  have  the  same  direction,  which 
liffers  for  the  different  groups.     From  this  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  signs,  it  follows  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
jommon  cause  which  gives  them  such  laws,  and  which  could 
not  o  priori  bo  supposed  to  control  tho  proper  motions 

jiprocal  of  probable  distance,  deduced  by  Struve's  method  ;  5th, 
rrected  for  parallactic  effect  (dependent  on  A)  of  sun's  motion  ; 
f  proceed  from  uncertain  value  of  X. 

of  the  individual  stars  severally,  since  these  should  nat- 
urally be  distributed  impartially  throughout  all  directions. 
It  is  true  that  these  motions  may  bo  cither  real  or  appa- 
rent, or  both  at  the  same  time.     In  the  lir-t  case,  a  definite 
law  could  not  bo  perceptible  unless  the  visible  stars  should 
form  an  integral  system  distinct  from,  and  perfectly  pene- 
trable by  us,  subject  also  to  certain  laws  of  common  motion 
—  a  thing  very  difficult  to  admit;  but  the  motions  may  also 
be  apparent,  and  due  to  the  motion  of  the  observer  in  space  — 
that  is,  to  tho  motion  of  the  sun  which  transports  our  wholo 
system  ;  or,  finally,  they  may  bo  both  real  and  apparent. 
It  must  therefore  be  our  endeavor  to  study  thoroughly  tho 
peculiarities  of  these  movements;  and  on  this  account  tho 
importance  of  these  facts  is  very  great,  but  it  will  appear 
greater  when  wo  shall  have  studied  these  motions  in  rela- 
tion to  other  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  stars. 
(3)  The  first  thing  wo  have  to  study  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  proper  motions  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars. 
But  here  we  may  observe  that,  in  this  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  result  derived  from  a  great  number  of  stars 
united,  since,  when  we  come  to  particular  cose?,  tho  irreg- 
ularity is  too  great.     In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  table  just 
given,  suffices  to  show  that,  in  general,  the  larger  stars  have 
certainly  tho  greater  proper  motions;  but  there  are  also 
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,  for  example,  as  61  Cygni,  1830  of  Groom- 


/,/  <\0rq<,ry  I  Motion  in  A.  R 11.60"!  180  sta 

SUra  of  medium  taO-i  "  Ueel... .........  11.46    i-       '" 

liancv-mag.  2.5 (      "       "  S™l  ^^^-  17-('7  >  l5  ycal 


t.y — mag.    . 

v,,,;™          (Motion  in  A.R 4.6S"-)  20«  stars 

«tar«  of  raehla   hri]-<        "  "  Dec' 3.53"  V        in 

ii!u,o     ,„:!;.'  »5±  I      "  "  great  circle....  0.71"  j  75  years. 

All     Hi.'     for..,;,,im;.  I  Motion  in  A.  IS 7.94")  386  stars 

taken  without  dl*.^      "  "  Decl............  7.29 '\__  \\\ 

tin.tion,  iii  mean...  (.  "  great  circle..  11.8<")  <5  years. 

<',.n-iderinir  next  the  smaller  stars  not  comprised  in  the 
(iliMTuiti.ini  of  Kradloy,  but  observed  by  Lalande,  Groom- 
l.ri.l "<•.  and  Piazzi.  it  is  found  that  SO  years  give  a  proper 
motion  in  A.  It.  of  1.117",  and  in  Decl.  of  0.821";  and 
recapitulating,  and  reducing  the  whole  to  the  interval  of 
:in  years,  we  have — 

Categories.  Magnitudes.  Motion  In  A.  R.  Motion  In  Decl. 

Class  I.,       ISO  large 2.75  4.64"  4.58 

••     II.,      L'lir,  Miiall....     f,.i!.l  1.87"  1.41 

"    111.,  1278  minute.  10.34  1.12"  0.82 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  proper  motions  are  proportioned 
to  the  magnitudes.  lint  if  we  separate  the  stars  into  single 
and  double,  wo  obtain  the  result  that  the  double  stars  have, 
in  general,  a  larger  proper  motion  than  the  single;  the 
mean  for  the  single  being  9.28",  and  that  for  the  double 
15.01",  with  a  ratio  of  l.filS. 

From  this  discussion  it  results  (1st)  that  the  largest  stars 
have  the  largest  proper  motion  ;  (2d)  that,  magnitudes  being 
eo1ual,  the  double  stars  move  faster  than  the  single.  The  last 
conclusion  was  to  have  been  expected,  considering  that  the 
division  of  a  cosmical  mass  into  two  parts  might  be  orig- 
inally facilitated  by  a  primitive  impulse  of  superior  energy 
and  more  eccentric  application.  We  shall  soon  see  the 
importance  of  the  first  of  these  consequences. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  observed  motions  are  truly  the 
motions  of  the  stars  themselves,  or  whether  they  are  merely 
apparent  and  dependent  on  the  motion  of  the  observer, 
upon  the  principles  of  probability  it  follows,  from  this  solo 
consideration,  that  the  larger  stars  must  be  our  nearest 
neighbors,  and  the  smaller  more  distant;  since  the  linear 
space  passed  over  by  any  body  whatever  ought  to  appear 
so  much  the  larger  as  the  body  is  nearer.  But  in  order  to 
decide  whether  the  motion  is  due  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  problem  more  in- 
timately and  by  a  different  method ;  and  to  inquire  (1st)  what 
other  criterion  we  may  possess  for  ascertaining  the  distances 
of  the  stars;  (2d)  what  apparent  systematic  movements  the 
motion  of  the  observer  himself  ought  to  introduce.  Ob- 
servations of  proper  motion  with  the  usual  astronomical 
instruments  give  only  the  component  of  movement  per- 
pendicular to  the  visual  ray,  and  furnish  no  indication  of 
the  motion  which  may  take  place  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  same  ray.  Spectral  discoveries  have  provided, 
however,  a  very  delicate  means  of  learning  the  motion  in 
this  direction.  See  briefly  in  what  manner. 

As  early  as  1842,  Db'ppler  suggested  that,  if  a  star  should 
have  a  proper  motion  of  any  kind,  it  ought  to  change  in 
color.  It  is  known,  in  fact,  that  vibratory  movements  are 
propagated  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  space  filled  with  a 
homogeneous  and  elastic  medium ;  consequently,  if  the 
vibrating  body  should  be  fixed,  and  the  duration  of  its 
vibrations  constant,  the  medium  agitated  by  it  is  divided 
into  so  many  zones  of  equal  length,  called  waves ;  and  wo 
may  define  a  wave  to  be  "the  space  passed  over  by  the 
tindulatory  movement  in  the  time  of  one  molecular  vibra- 
tion." But  if  the  vibrating  molecule  should  be  in  motion 
toward  the  observer,  the  wave  would  be  shortened  relatively 

•  wave  generated  by  the  same  molecule  at  rest;  since 


to 


there  must  be  subtracted,  from  its  primitive  length    the 

space  passed  over  by  the  molecule  during  the  vibration. 

10  other  hand,  if  the  molecule  is  receding,  the  wave 

will  be  lengthened  by  the  same  amount.    Hence,  in  the  case 

of  sound,  the  pitch  will  rise  in  the  first  ease,  and  fall  in  the 

;econd.     The  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  observer  him- 

f  travels  toward  the  origin  of  the  vibratory  movement 

or  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  since  the  waves  will  seem 

rter  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  longer  in  the  second 
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P',  urll    ,aP?r°achc8  an(I  recedes-     This  principle  being 
MtsbUihed,  Doppler  argued  that  similar  consequences  ought 
It  from  the  motion  of  the  stars;  and  therefore  that 
it  in  any  case  the  effect  of  such  motion  should  be  to  shorten 
:e  wave,  the  star  would  lose  its  red,  which  would   for  ex- 
ample, be  transformed  into  orange  or  yellow ;  while,  in  the 


opposite  case,  the  lengthening  of  the  wave  would  convert 
the  violet  into  blue  or  green.     Hence  a  general  change  in 
the  color  of  the  star,     liut  in  188.'!*  I  showed  that  this 
consequence  would  not  follow,  for  the  reason  that,  as  there 
are  invisible  rays  beyond  the  red  and  the  violet,  these  rays, 
with  change  of  wave-length,  would  assume  tints  correspond- 
ing to  the  red  and  the  violet  respectively,  so  that  the  gen- 
eral color  would  not  be  altered.     I  added,  however,  in  the 
same  place,  that  such  a  motion  might  be  revealed  by  the 
aid  of  the  spectroscope.     If,  for  instance,  the  yellow,  in 
consequence   of  such  motion,  should    become   green,  the 
change  of  color  could  not  affect  the  dark  lines  of  Fraun- 
hofer,  nor  supply  the  light  wanting  in  the  lines  D,  since, 
in  the  shortening  of  all  the  waves,  those  of  D  would  he 
shortened  likewise.    Their  rcfrangibility  would  accordingly 
be  changed,  and  they  would  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  place 
where  we  find  the  lines  of  the  sodium  known  to  our  globe, 
but  would  be  displaced  relatively  to  those,  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.     Should  the  star  be  approaching  us,  the  dis- 
placement would  be  toward  the  violet ;  should  it  be  receding, 
toward  the  red.     And  what  would  be  true  of  the  sodium- 
lines,  would  be  true  also  of  those  of  hydrogen  and  of  every 
other  chemical  element  which  we  might  compare  with  the 
star.     I  not  only  indicated  this  possible  phenomenon,  but 
even  endeavored  to  verify  it  experimentally,  but  my  instru- 
mental means  were  too  deficient  in  delicacy  for  this.     To 
convey  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  experimental  test,  I 
demonstrated  that,  in  order  to  shorten  the  wave  40.63  mil- 
lionth parts  of  a  millimetre,  so  as  to  cause  the  line  E  to  pass 
to  the  place  of  F,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  star  should 
have  a  velocity  of  32,000  kilometres  (nearly  20,000  miles) 
per  second — a  thing  very  unlikely  to  be  true.     But  the 
spectroscopes  in  actual  use  were  capable  of  indicating  dis- 
placements much  less  than  this,  and  a  velocity  of  only  304 
kilometres  per  second  would  suffice  to  effect  a  displacement 
equal  to  the  space  which  separates  I>i  and  I>2  in  the  spec- 
trum of  sodium.     The  tenth  part  of  such  a  displacement 
would  be  obtained  by  a  velocity  no  greater  than  that  of 
our  earth  around  the  sun.     It  was  not  till  1868  that  I  was 
able  to  institute  new  experimental  examinations.     I  found 
then  that,  while  the  line  F  coincided  with  H/3  in  Lyra,  the 
same  was  not  the  case  in  f  Ursae  Majoris,  and  in  other 
stars;  but  the  imperfection  of  my  instrumental  resources 
left  the  amount,  and  often  even  the  direction,  of  the  dis- 
placement, doubtful;  whereupon  I  abandoned  the  task,  but 
resumed  it  again  to  a  small  extent  in  1869,  for  some  of  the 
more  brilliant  stars.     As  a  result  of  these  observations,  it 
appeared  that  Sirius  has  a  rapid  motion  toward  the  ob- 
server, since  the  hydrogen-line  falls  quite  on  the  side  of 
the  red  in  the  bright  part  of  the  spectrum  of  that  star,  at 
the  place  of  the  cloudy  band  due  to  this  gas.     In  Lyra,  no 
sensible  motion  could  be  detected. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Huggins,  furnished  with  better  instru- 
ments than  mine,  took  up  the  investigation  where  I  loft  it, 
and  he  has  obtained  results  in  which  he  professes  great 
confidence.  The  Royal  Society  of  London  has  provided 
for  his  use  a  parallactic  refractor  of  15  inches  aperture, 
with  the  necessary  auxiliary  apparatus  and  accessories, 
all  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  According  to  him,  Sir- 
ius should  have  an  absolute  motion,  or  a  motion  corrected 
for  the  motion  of  the  earth,  of  27  kilometres  per  second, 
receding.  Some  of  his  observations,  repeated  at  Green- 
wich, give  for  Lyra—  19  kilometres;  for  Sirius  and  various 
other  stars,  negative  or  receding  motions,  likewise,  in  every 
instance;  for  a  Aquilse,  a  doubtful  result;  and  for  «  Pegasi, 
—  20  km.  The  stars  0,  y,  S,  t,  and  (  of  Ursa  Major  are 
said  to  be  receding  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  second,  and 
a.  and  i),  approaching.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the 
spectra  of  these  five  stars  are  of  the  first  order,  while  those 
of  a  and  7|  are  of  the  second ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that,  according  to  Proctor,  the  proper  motions  of  the  same 
five  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  other  two.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  set  our  own  observations  above  those  of  others, 
but,  so  various  and  so  uncertain  have  been  the  results  hith- 
erto obtained,  that  there  seems  to  be  just  ground  for  sus- 
pecting some  systematic  error.  If  these  results,  however, 
shall  be  confirmed  and  cleared  of  tho  many  objections 
which  may  possibly  be  raised  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
experimenting,  the  proper  motion  of  the  star  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  ray  will  be  thenceforth  ascertained  ;  and, 
by  compounding  this  with  meridian  observations,  it  will  bo 
possible  to  determine  the  complex  resultant  (the  absolute 
velocity  and  direction  of  motion  in  space)  at  least  approxi- 
mately. For  the  present,  however,  considering  the  minute- 
ness of  the  deviations,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  observations,-)- 


*  See  Boltetino  Metmrolnrnco  del  Collegia  Romano,  July,  1863. 
•  To  show  that  this  difficulty  is  not.  exaggerated,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that,  while  the  spectroscope  assigned  to  the  comet 
1  Coggia  a  velocity  of  approach  toward  the  earth  of  4i>  miles 
per  second,  its  real  velocity  of  approach  was  only  24 ;  this,  too, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Huggins  himself. 
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the  spectroscopie  method  fails  to  inspire  us  with  the  saice 
confidence  AS  the  other. 

J  7.  Dittancei  of  Ike  Stan. 

The  vastncss  «('  the  creation  is  one  of  those  ideas  which 
overwhelm  the  limited  human  intelligence.  \V!ien  it  WHS 
fur  the  firM  time  announced  llmt  IKI  miitcri.il  barrier  exists 
to  shut  in  the  ethereal  expunge.  and  that  tin;  stars  arc  so 
manv  funs,  the  imnicnsit v  nf  tin:  universe  and  the  intinite 
multitude  of  the  bodies  composing  it,  thus  pre-ente  1  as 
logical  inferences,  were  conceptions  which  left  the  mind 
stupefied  with  ama/cmcnt.  ll  endeavored  t<>  escape  from 
these  cun-ei|iicnccs  by  intrenching  itself  behind  ill  intcr- 
j. rcterl  passages  "I  Sacred  Writ.  Nor  should  we  wonder 
at  these  errors  of  the  past,  when,  even  in  our  own  day,  we 
see  renewed,  over  the  question  of  extension  in  time,  the 
fame  conflict  which  then  arose  in  regard  to  theva-tn.  - 
of  space.  Notwithstanding  that  we  can  toneh  with  our 
very  hands  geological  formations  which  have  required 
myriads  of  ages  for  their  deposition,  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  liriii!;  om-clvcs  to  admit  the  belief,  that 
such  an  antiquity  can  belong  to  our  globe.  But  one  of 
the--c  iilcas  will  help  us  to  comprehend  the  other,  con- 
vinccd  as  we  mii.-t  be  that  the  work  of  the  Creator,  if  not 
in  absolute  infinity  and  eternity,  at  least  in  immensity  of 
spare  and  illimitable  duration  of  time,  is  commensurable 
with  him  alone,  and  Unit  we  shall  always  be  incapable  of 
e'Mi>'ci  ving  it  in  its  completeness. 

The  distances  oj'  celestial  objects  in  general  are  computed 
by  means  of  their  parallaxes :  but,  for  the  stars,  it  was  per- 
ceived, even  by  the  early  astronomers,  that  the  diurnal 
parallax  must  necessarily  bo  excessively  minute,  and  hence 
they  sought  to  find  an  annual  parallax.  Galileo  made  it 
(-••.  idcnt  that  the  altitude  of  a  star  above  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  (its  celestial  latitude)  must  b«  different,  as  observed 
from  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  round  the  sun  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  of 
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latitude.  For  if  A  D  B  E  be  this  orbit,  C  its  centre,  S  the 
star,  SAB  the  plane  perpendicular  to  A  I)  B  E  passing 
through  S  and  C,  and  A  B  the  diameter  in  which  this  plane 
intersects  the  orbit,  then,  from  the  station  A,  the  star  will 
appear  in  the  direction  AS,  and  from  the  station  B,  in  the 
direction  BS;  and  the  latitude  at  station  A  will  bo  F  A  S, 
and  at  station  B,  F  B  S.  The  difference  between  these  lati- 
tudes will  bc  =  A  S  B,  and  half  this  difference  will  be  the 
parallax  of  the  star.  Even  supposing  the  star  at  a  measur- 
able distance,  the  direct  and  absolute  determination  of  this 
angle  might  still  be  difficult  on  account  of  its  minuteness, 
(ialilco  proposed,  therefore,  that  differential  measures  should 
be  attempted;  and,  to  this  end,  that  a  very  minute  star  a 
should  be  chosen  in  the  near  vicinity  of  a  very  large  one  2, 
and  that  measurements  should  be  made  of  the  distances  2  a 
and  5  //  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  The  variation  ob- 
served would  be  the  indication  of  parallax  sought  for.  He 
assures  us  that  he  had  tried  this  method  without  success. 
The  fact  it,  that  his  telescope  was  far  from  being  capable 
of  resolving  this  question.  But  having  tested  the  method 
in  the  case  of  many  stars,  and  found  the  angles  observed  as 
above  described  apparently  in  the  most  positive  sense  con- 
stant, he  concluded  that  the  stars  are  so  immensely  distant 
as  to  reduce  the  entire  great  orbit  of  the  earth  to  absolute 
evanescence  in  comparison.  His  contemporaries  were  start- 
led by  this  conclusion,  which  nevertheless  was  the  only 
legitimate  one,  and  which  magnified  a  million-fold  the 
Creator's  work. 

The  astronomers  who  followed  Galileo  all  of  them  at- 
tempted the  determination  of  stellar  parallaxes,  being 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  thus  demonstrating  the  motion 
of  the  earth  ;  and  after  Flnmstecd,  Roemer,  and  Picard 
had  detected  that  annual  fluctuation  of  star-position  which 
found  a  later  explanation  in  the  aberration  of  light,  Horre- 
bow  imagined  that  the  parallax  had  here  been  certainly 
ascertained,  and  wrote  accordingly  his  Capernimi  Trium- 
phant. He  failed  to  notice  that  the  displacement  then  dis- 
covered took  place,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
parallax — that  is,  in  the  plane  of  the  tangent  to  the  earth's 
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orbit — whereas  the  parallax  should  occur  in  the  plane  of 
the  radius  vector.  And  it  it  a  marvellous  fact,  as  lira. II.  v 
afterward  made  evident,  that  the  sought-for  proof  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  was  really  obtained,  though  not  under- 
stood for  a  long  time  after.  The  proof  was  even  more  cer- 
tain and  grand  than  the  parallax  itself  could  have  given, 
but  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
stars.  Long  afterward,  Sir  William  llcrschel.  confident  in 
the  power,  previously  unexampled,  "f  his  new  in-trumcnts, 
attempted  the  problem  again,  but  \  iiinly.  He  found,  never- 
thel,.--,  a  compensation  for  his  disappointment,  in  tin-  dis- 
covery of  double  stars  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  pairs,  in  which  one 
star  revolves  around  another  in  a  proper  period  of  miiny 
years'  duration.  Thus,  the  search  for  the  stellur  parallax 
led  to  two  grand  cosmieal  discoveries,  itself  remaining  still 
unresolved.  It  was  reserved  for  the  perfection  of  modern 
instruments  to  give  to  this  problem  a  decisive  answer. 

|  Bessel,  on  studying  with  his  heli 'ter  the  star  til  <'ygni, 

and  comparing  this  with  others  neighboring,  di  tc.  t,  ,1  ;iu 
annual  difference  of  position  of  seven  tenths  of  a  pecond, 
ami  fixed  the  parallax  at  0.3.r)".  The  distance  of  this  star 
is  hence  concluded  to  be  ei|iial  to  .'i.-!i,tn:i  mean  radii  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  the  time  required  for  its  light  to  reach  us 
is  no  less  than  twel\  e  \cars.  The  longest  line,  therefore, 
which  astronomers  are  able  to  command  as  a  base,  observed 
from  this  star,  would  subtend  hardly  more  than  one-third 
of  a  second.  Thus,  the  distance  of  the  stars  becomes  so 
great,  that  the  unit  which  serves  as  a  scale  for  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole  solar  system  is  too  small  for  its  measure- 
ment; on  which  account  it  is  more  common  to  state  it  in 
terms  of  the  time  occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  these 
immeasurable  spaces.  Since  the  velocity  of  light  is  about 
299,000  kilometres,  or  192,000  English  miles,  per  second,  it 
reaches  us  from  the  sun  in  493. 3».,  or  is  8m.  13. .V  in  pass- 
ing over  the  ordinary  unit  of  measure  of  celestial  distances.* 
Since,  then,  a  parallax  of  an  entire  second  supposes  a  dis- 
tance from  us  of  206,266  times  that  unit,  there  would  be 
required  3.224  years  (or  31  nearly)  for  light  to  come  from 
a  star  with  such  a  parallax  to  us.  This  dimension,  equiva- 
lent to  about  1,000,000,000  radii  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  is 
therefore  taken  for  unity  in  the  calculation  of  stellar  dis- 
tances. But  no  star  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  to  have  a 
parallax  so  great  as  one  second,  and  hence  all  the  stars  are 
far  beyond  even  this  prodigious  distance. 

Astronomers  were  encouraged,  by  the  success  of  Bcssel, 
to  make  similar  trials  upon  other  ptars,  especially  upon 
those  of  the  superior  magnitudes  and  those  which  exhibit 
the  greater  proper  motions,  naturally  supposing  these  to 
be  the  least  distant ;  but  their  success  has  been  inconsid- 
erable. The  only  one  which  seems  to  have  yielded  a  cer- 
tain response  is  a  Centauri,  which  appears  to  hare  a  par- 
allax of  nine-tenths  of  a  second ;  but  this  has  been  deter- 
mined only  by  means  of  meridian  observations,  and  re- 
quires confirmation  by  the  method  of  differential  measure- 
ments. In  the  list  following,  we  give  the  probable  paral- 
laxes of  several  of  the  stars ;  but  we  warn  the  reader  at 
the  same  time  that  authorities  by  no  means  without 
weight  regard  the  values  here  given  with  serious  distrust. 
The  successor  of  Bessel,  Dr.  Whichmann,  confessed  to  me 
candidly  that  he  looked  upon  no  stellar  parallax  whatever 
as  certainly  determined,  not  even  excepting  that  of  61 
Cygni;  because  too  many  elements  enter  into  the  problem 
which  may  falsify  the  observations,  made  as  they  must  be 
from  necessity  in  opposite  seasons,  during  which  the  in- 
struments undergo  considerable  variations.  Without  being 
so  sweeping  as  this,  however,  we  will  say,  that  a  parallax 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  second,  is  a  thing  which  the 
science  of  the  present  day  can  hardly  guaranty  as  certain  : 
Parallaxe*  attributed  to  Certain  Start. 


Star.         Parallax.      Authority. 


o  Centaur!  0.913^ 
61  Cygni...  0.348, 

«Lyr«e 0.261. 

Sirius 0.230, 


Henderson. 
Bessel. 


Henderson. 


Star. 

1870  ( i  room- 
bridge 0.226", 

1  Ursa:  Maj..  0.133, 
Arcturus 0.127, 


Parallax.      Authority. 


Peters. 
Peters. 
Peters. 


The  pole-star  and  Capclla,  having  less  than  the  tenth  of  a 
i  second. of  parallax,  are  not  included  in  the  list.  It  follows, 
nevertheless,  that,  since  the  stars  in  general  have  no  per- 
ceptible parallax  at  all,  their  distances  cannot  be  less  than 
ten  parallactic  units,  or  2,062,650  times  the  distance  of  the 
sun  ;  and  that  the  time  occupied  by  light  in  coining  from 
them  to  us  cannot  be  less  than  32  years.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  absolute  measures,  deduced  from  the 
facts  up  to  the  present  time  ascertained.  But  if  we  seek 
only  relative  measures,  and  are  content  to  know  in  what 
proportion  the  stars  of  various  magnitudes  are  distant  from 
us,  the  case  is  different,  and  although  even  this  problem  is 
not  without  its  difficulties,  something  more  is  discoverable. 

'  *The  more  recent  experiments  made  in  Paris  have  given 
300,400  kilometres;  former  ones  gave  298,000 ;  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  number  assumed  in  the  text,  which  is  near  the  mean, 
is  preferable  to  either. 
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If  tlie  stars  were  all  of  the  same  absolute  magnitude, 
their  ivlatiw  distances  could  be  prompt!;  inferred  from 
the  ratio  of  their  ohsened  brilliam-i.-s.  smco  tb«M  OOgnt 
to  diminish  ill  the  ratio  of  the  squares  ot  the  distance*. 
lint.  U  a  r.-ul  uniformity  "f  magnitude  is  not  pregumabl" 
i,,  r,.-t  it  U  nol  iwMBrth  to  ummt  it.  ^  ft.  tnoogo  tins 
is  quite  true  for  a  limited  number  of  stars,  for  a  very  great 
,,,mber.  and  for  the  average  of  multitudes  all  equal  ,n 
apparent  magnitude,  tlie  MM  is  dillcmit.  and  the  rules  of 

,, V.UI.iiitv  , duet   u.  to  the  eomluloD   that  the   larger 

,ton  must  he  the  annr.  and  the  smaller  the  more  distant. 
Tin-  DOBjMtun  is  corroborated  by  the  faet,  that  the  stars 
of  the  various  ord*n   "f  magnitude   luooeed  each  other 
,1  lin-  ti>  a  similar  photometric   law.  so  that  the  mean 
Of.    given   order  is   the   same   U   would   he   that 
of  a  -I  11  of  the  superior  order  removed  to  a  double  CUB- 
tu  •••       Upon  this  rule  of  probability  has  been  founded  a 
,    of  rclatuc  stellar  diitaaoM  for  all  the  magnitudes 
from  the  lir.-t  to  the  most  minute,  whieh  is  given  in  tlie 
tal.lc  below,  and  of   which  we    have  already  in  §  2   ex- 
plained tile  principles. 

An  a  Idilional  aid  in  judging  of  the  relative  distances  of 
the  stars  is  derived  from  their  proper  motions.  Here, 
a^ain.  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  actual  proper  motions  of  the 
sfirs  in  space  were  all  equal,  and  all  perpendicular  to  the 
observer's  line  of  vision,  the  more  distant,  would  give  the. 
smaller  apparent  motions.  But  this  supposition  involves 
a  twofold  improbability,  because,  in  the  first  place,  tho 
real  velocities  may  be  infinitely  diverse;  and  because, 
secondly,  the  direction  of  movement  may  be  such  as  to 
mask  its  magnitude,  since  when  reduced  to  its  components 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  visual  ray.  the  last-men- 
tioned component  is  only  perceptible.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  there  comes  in  hero  also  the  aid  of  the  rule  of 
probability  ;  and,  when  we  consider  a  very  large  number  of 
stars,  their  partial  movements  may  be  mutually  compen- 
satory to  such  a  degree  that  the  definite  resultants  remain- 
ing may  be  esteemed  to  exhibit  the  mean  proper  motions — 
motions  which  will  appear  smaller  for  the  more  distant 
stars.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  principles,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  numerous  labors  of  modern  astronomers 
upon  this  subject,  Struve  has  computed  a  table  of  the  stellar 
distances  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes,  resting 
on  the  results  already  explained  in  \  6 :  whieh  table  we 
present  below  in  comparison  with  that  deduced  from  pho- 
tometry : 

TABLE  G. —  Tulle  of  Stellar  Distances,  deduced  from  Pho- 
tometry and  from  Proper  Motions. 


MaRoltudes. 

Photometric 
distances. 

From  proper  motions. 

Simple  stun. 

Double  stars. 

1 

1.00 

1.0 

1.0 

2 

1.55 

1.3 

1.4 

3 

2.42 

2.1 

2.0 

4 

3.76 

3.6 

3.2 

8 

5.86 

6.1 

5.9 

6 

9.11 

8.5 

8.2 

7 

14.07 

12.0 

11.6 

8 

22.01 

17.9 

17.8 

9 

34.30 

33.3 

81.8 

10 

«3.36 

11 

83.00 

12 

129.12 

13 

200.90 

14 

312.50 

15 

486.10 

16 

7.J1.20 

Though  the  two  series  arc  to  some  extent  sensibly  discord- 
ant, still  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  a  close  relationship 
between  them  ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  severally  deduced 
from  elements  wholly  diverse,  depending  in  the  one  ease 
simply  on  the  distance,  and  in  the  other  on  the  square  of 
the  distance,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  the  coin- 
cidence to  be  accidental,  and  we  are  compelled  to  accept  it 
as  a  fact  founded  in  nature;  observing  always  to  limit  the 
proposition  to  the  stars  in  general,  and  by  no  means  pre- 
tending that  it  will  be  found  true  in  a  given  particular  case. 

As  a  final  result,  we  may  state  that,  if  we  give  to  tho 
stars  of  the  1st  magnitude  the  parallax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
second,  we  shall  have  for  them  the  time  of  light-travel  to 
reach  us  =  32  years  ;  for  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,  1024 
years:  and  for  those  of  the  16th,  the  minutest  visible  in 
the  Herschelian  telescope.  21,192  years.  All  the  stars, 
therefore,  might  be  annihilated  to-day,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  would  continue  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  very  much  as  they  appear  now,  for  several  genera- 
tions. 

Since  we  know  nothing  certain  of  tho  real  distances  of 
the  stars,  it  follows  that  their  magnitude  in  respect  to  vol- 
ume remains  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  and  more  than  that. 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  compute  it  even  for  those  which 
have  parallax,  since  one  and  all  are  absolutely  without 


measurable  diameter.  It  is  true  that,  in  good  instruments, 
the  stars  in  general  exhibit  an  apparent  disk  by  whieh  the 
ancient  observers  were  deceived;  but  this  appearance  is 
simply  an  optical  illusion  occasioned  by  diffraction,  and  it 
mav.  in  fact,  be  easily  increased,  by  simply  placing  before 
the"  objective  a  diaphragm  of  smaller  aperture.  If  our 
sun  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  the  parallactic  stellar 
unit,  it  would  hardly  subtend  a  diameter  of  0.0093"  ;  that 
is.  its  apparent  magnitude  would  be  less  than  -jjjjtll  of  a 
second,  and  would  be  wholly  immeasurable.  The  intensity 
of  its  lii-ht  also  would  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  star  of  the 
sixth  magnitude.  As,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
the  distances  of  the  stars  in  absolute  measure,  so  likewise 
it  is  similarly  impossible  to  know  their  material  dimen- 
sions. 

j?  8.  Proper  Mot  inn  of  the  Sun. 

If  the  stars  have  motions  of  translation  in  space  proper 
to  them,  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  sun  has  a 
similar  motion,  and  that  consequently  his  entire  attendant 
system  is  in  movement  with  him.  But  though  this  conclu- 
sion on  tho  part  of  astronomers  was  inevitable,  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  motion  and  the  determination  of  its  magni- 
tude arc  problems  demanding  an  inheritance  of  observa- 
tions of  a  much  higher  degree  of  precision  than  have 
belonged  to  any  which  they  possessed.  Sir  William  Her- 
sohel  made,  nevertheless,  a  bold  attempt  to  resolve  it,  and 
was  successful  not  only  in  marking  out  the  method,  but 
even  in  applying  it  with  satisfactory  results.  In  order  to 
understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that,  inasmuch 
as  all  tho  stars  are  not  equally  distant — in  other  words, 
fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  single  geometrical  sphere  (an 
absurd  hypothesis) — if  our  sun  is  really  in  motion,  it  must 
follow  from  that  very  fact  that  all  of  them  will  be  ap- 
parently so,  precisely  as,  to  a  person  passing  through  a 
wood  or  an  open  country  anywhere,  all  the  trees  and  other 
objects  differently  distant,  though  actually  fixed,  seem  to 
him  to  be  moving.  It  might  thus  happen  that  a  great  part 
of  the  stellar  movements  of  which  we  have  spoken  might 
be  due  to  the  translation  of  our  sun  in  space,  and  therefore 
be  only  apparent,  or,  in  the  language  of  astronomy,  paral- 
lactic. But,  if  this  is  the  cause  of  some,  it  certainly  is  not 
of  all;  and,  by  the  complication  of  apparent  with  real  mo- 
tions, the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  considerably  increased. 
In  order  to  attain  success  in  its  resolution,  therefore,  wo 
must  analyze  the  conditions  separately,  beginning  with  the 
supposition  that  all  the  stars  arc  motionless,  though  dif- 
ferently distant,  and  considering  what  must  be  the  conse- 
quences resulting,  on  this  hypothesis,  from  the  solar  move- 
ment only. 

(1)  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  apparent  stellar  move- 
ments will  always  take  place  in  the  plane  passing  through 
the  star  and  through  the  line  traversed   by  the  sun,  or 
(what,  according  to  the  known  mechanical  principles  of 
relative  motion,  is  the  same  thing)  will  be  always  in  the 
plane  of  that  great  circle  passing  through  the  sun  and  the 
star   which  is  determined  in   direction   by   the   apparent 
movement. 

(2)  For  any  other  star  (the  absence  of  real  motion  being 
still  supposed)  the  same  thing  will  be  true;  so  that  the  two 
planes  will  intersect  in  the  line  of  the  sun's  path,  and  the 
circumferences  of  the  two  great  circles  which  they  trace 
out  on  the  celestial  sphere  will  cut  each  other  in  a  point 
constituting  what  is  called  the  vertex  of  translation. 

(3)  If  a  third  star  be  taken,  regarded  also  as  motionless, 
its  plane  must  in  like  manner  intersect  the  others  in  a  line 
common  to  all ;  and,  by  thus  proceeding  from  star  to  star 
through  the  whole  heavens,  we  shall  find  that  all  will  have 
a  common  intersection  and  a  single  apex  or  vertex  of  con- 
vergency,  marking  the  point  on  the  celestial  vault  toward 
which  the  sun's  movement  is  directed. 

In  the  second  place,  the  apparent  motions  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  extremely  simple  law:  all  the  stars  will  seem  to 
diverge  on  the  side  toward  which  the  sun  is  moving,  and 
to  converge  in  the  opposite  region,  as  happens  to  a  person 
walking  in  an  avenue  bordered  by  parallel  rows  of  trees, 
to  whom  those  before  him  seem  to  separate,  and  those 
behind  to  approach  each  other.  This  is  what  ought  to 
happen,  on  the  assumption  that  the  stars  are  all  fixed,  and 
their  motions  all  apparent. 

But  if  the  stars  are  themselves  in  motion,  the  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  effect  of  their  several  proper  velocities, 
and  the  real  velocity  in  a  particular  case  may  be  so  com- 
pounded with  the  apparent  as  to  mask  it  entirely,  or  even 
to  reverse  it.  As  this  is  the  case  with  which  we  have  prac- 
tically to  deal,  we  must  resort  for  its  solution  to  another 
principle,  which  is  this — that,  according  to  all  the  proba- 
bilities, the  individual  stars  will  have  movements  severally 
directed  toward  every  possible  point  of  space,  and.  being 
very  numerous,  will  compensate  and  extinguish  each  other, 
leaving  instead  a  resultant,  which  will  bring  into  full  evi- 
dence the  single  motion  due  to  the  translation  of  the  sun. 
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Such  is  the  principle  l>y  whii-li  tlic  theoretic  discussion  of 
movements  is  guided.  The  compounded  movements 
whioh  obscn mini]  give!  mu-i  In-  accurately  determined, 
jui  I  their  ab-nlule  resultant  a-cerlaincd ;  and  tliis  may 
(lieu  bo  regarded  as  tin-  definitive  e\|,re->inn  of  the  Bolftr 
motion,  the  other  movements  being  treated  as  accidental, 
and  being  it  M|irocally  de-inicti\e.  Modern  mathematical 
analysis  furnishes  precise  rules  for  fixing  this  resultant, 
but  lor  the  development  of  these  we  cannot  here  alinid 

S|i:l  •'-. 

Such  a  method  of  precision  was  not,  however,  thai  cm 
plo\ci  by  llcr.-chcl.  He  simply  traced  in  the  celi-Mal 
sphere  the  great  circles  apparently  described  by  various 
stars  having  large  proper  motions,  and  saw  that  the  inter- 
so -lions  of  their  planes  of  movement,  when  taken  two  and 
two,  tended  to  converge  toward  the  constellation  Hercules, 
and  that  the  malt  DM?)]  central  point  in  the  area  of  eon- 
vci-gcnce.  assume  1  as  the  vertex  of  the  solar  translation, 
hail  lor  co-ordinates  the  values  A.  K.  -  215°  52',  Dee].  ,\ . 
I'.i"  .W ;  confessing  this,  nevertheless,  to  be  but  a  rough 
approximation, 

The  astronomer  who,  next  after  Horschel,  occupied  him- 
self senou-dy  with  this  problem,  was  Argelander.  Com- 
paring his  own  observations  with  those  of  Bradley,  he 
deduced  the  proper  motions  of  many  stars,  anil  from  them 
inferred  the  co  ordinates  of  the  vertex  of  translation  to  be 
A.  R.  2.'i7°  4'J',  Deal.  N.  =  28°  50'.  And,  from  very 
elaborate  investigations,  Otto  Struve  found  the  values 
A.  It.  -  -'dl°  T.V,  Deel.  N.  =  37°  35'.  Connected  with 
these  labors  are  the  later  ones  of  W.  Struve,  who  assigned 
for  these  co-ordinates  A.  R.  =  259°  9',  Deol.  N.  =  12°  51' ; 
making,  however,  corrections  of  quantities  introduced 
which  are  not  always  justifiable,  and  showing  that  a  very 
great  difference  in  declination  might  be  produced  by  slight- 
ly varying  the  latitude  of  the  observatory  at  (freenwich. 
All  these  labors  were  founded  on  observations  made  in 
i  he  northern  hemisphere.  Galloway  chose  to  discuss  those 
of  the  southern,  and,  comparing  the  observations  of  La- 
eaillc  with  others  more  recent,  determined  for  the  vertex 
of  translation  the  co-ordinates  A.  K.=  259°  46',  Decl.  N  = 
32°  29'.  Leo  de  Ball,  from  a  new  investigation  on  southern 
stars,  finds  A.  R.  =  269°  33'  ;  D.  =  23°  1 1'  N.  Mean  of  all, 
and  most  probable  values,  A.  R.  =  261  °±  5° ;  D.  =  27^± 4°  N. 
It  can  accordingly  admit  of  no  doubt  that  this  result  is  pretty 
near  the  truth.  And  it  is  manifest,  besides,  that,  in  order 
to  discover  the  direction  of  this  movement,  there  is  no  need 
o!'  knowing  the  distance  of  the  stars,  since  the  deduction  is 
drawn  from  their  apparent  displacement  only.  If,  however, 
we  would  assign  an  absolute  value  to  the  motion  in  space, 
the  knowledge  of  this  distance  is  necessary.  Otto  Struve, 
on  the  principles  of  stellar  distances  already  explained  in 
the  preceding  portions  of  this  article,  found  that  the  proper 
motion  of  the  sun,  as  observed  from  a  star  of  the  5th  mag- 
nitude, would  amount  in  70  years  to  3.508"  in  right  ascen- 
sion, to  0.800"  in  declination,  and  to  4.597"  in  a  great  cir- 
ele  of  the  sphere.  Considering  this  motion  as  a  motion  in 
space,  and  founding  the  computation  upon  the  hypothetic 
stellar  distances  above  referred  to,  it  would  follow  that  it 
must  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  half  radii  of 
the  earth's  orbit  (1.623)  per  annum,  or  154,000,000  of 
milcs^a  value,  however,  extremely  uncertain,  because  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  absolute  distances  of  the  stars.  Nat- 
ural I  v,  such  a  motion  cannot  be  rectilinear,  and  its  direc- 
tion must  vary  with  time:  but  these  are  points  in  regard 
to  which  the  answers  must  be  left  to  be  supplied  by  distant 
posterity.  Where  may  be  the  centre  of  this  movement,  or 
whether,  indeed,  there  is  a  material  centre  at  all,  and 
whether  the  curve  is  not  determined  by  the  resultant  action 
of  many  centres,  is  wholly  unknown,  and  any  attempt  to 
define  it  must  be  regarded  as  at  present  premature. 

When  once  the  motion  of  the  sun  is  established  in 
amount,  if,  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  stellar  move- 
ments, we  subtract  from  them  what  is  due  to  parallax, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  movement  which  belongs  to  the 
individual  star.  The  motions  thus  found  form  a  class  of 
residual  phenomena  of  observation  which,  after  an  enor- 
mous succession  of  ages,  may  possibly  be  reduced  to  law  ; 
for  the  present  they  are  seemingly  accidental.  We  may 
observe,  nevertheless,  that,  as  Struve  and  Proctor  have 
shown,  the  direction  of  solar  motion  very  slightly  affects 
the  apparent  motions  of  particular  stars — a  fact  which  ap- 
pears from  the  inspection  of  Table  F,  where  the  columns 
8,  9,  and  1(1  give  the  individual  motions  after  the  paral- 
lactic  motions  due  to  translation  have  been  eliminated. 
The  existence  of  such  a  multitude  of  movements  among  the 
stars  will  be  less  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  proceed,  as 
we  now  propose  to  do,  to  show  that,  in  those  regions  where 
we  imagine  rest  and  eternal  silence  to  reign,  there  exists 
an  almost  inconceivable  activity,  with  centres  of  motion 
and  orbital  velocities  very  much  more  considerable  than 
any  of  which  our  planetary  system  affords  examples. 


',  9.    lti,nl,lr  Stnn. 

Many  stars  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  simple  arc 
found,  when  observed  with  instruments,  to  be  cnm|.nM*l 
of  two,    and    occasionally    of    three   or    more,    extremely 
close  together,  id'  magnitude-  MHMtilB<     '^ual    and 
times  very  different.     These  lire  called  double  or  multiple 

The  c|n>c  approximation  of  the  bndio  in  the.-e  in 
stances  may  either  be  a  simple  effect  of  perspective,  in 
virtue  of  which  two  stars  widely  distant  from  each  other 
are  projected  upon  very  nearly  the  i-amc  point  of  \i.-ion, 
or,  in  the  second  plaee,  may  he  ow  ing  to  a  ph\  sieal  connec- 
tion exiMinL'  between  them.  Ihe  cnn,-e'|iience  nf  >nnie  sort 
nf  force  binding  them  together,  as  is  true  of  Ihe  planets 
and  Ihe  sun.  In  (be  first  ease,  the  objects  lire  called  opti- 
cally double;  in  the  second,  physically  so.  To  deiiiminc 
whether,  in  a  particular  instance,  -uch  a  bond  id'  union 
exists,  is  a  work  exuding  delicate  olisen  ation  and  laborious 
calculation.  Let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  ut  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

Already,  more  than  a  century  »go  (in  1767),  Mitchell 
had  Hi--pcclcd  a  conncctinn  of  the  kind  here  sug^e-led.  Irnm 
a  study  of  the  question,  how  great  would  be  the  pud, ability 
of  the  occurrence  of  occidental  combinations  imolving 
only  a  few  seconds  of  distance  between  the  members,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  shirs  had  been  strewn  at  random 
through  space,  lie  found  that,  for  the  ease  of  two  stars  of 
the  2d  magnitude,  the  chances  were  500,000  to  1  against 
such  an  occurrence.  Now,  of  such  combinations,  we  have 
several  examples,  as  a  Centauri,  a  Gcminorum,  etc.  Hut 
this  probability  docs  not  suffice  to  establish  the  fact.  A 
more  substantial  argument  is  derived  from  a  consideration 
of  the  proper  motions.  If  the  stars  are  accidentally  com- 
panions, their  proper  motions,  whether  apparent  or  real, 
ought,  since  the  objects  are  usually  of  different  magnitudes, 
to  be  different :  and  hence  these  objects,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  should  separate.  Now,  it  happens,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  various  stars  of  this  class,  though  endowed  with  con- 
siderable proper  motions,  preserve  sensibly  the  same  rela- 
tive distance  for  very  long  periods  of  time.  Such  are  the 
two  companions  of  a  Centauri,  the  two  of  Castor,  y  Vir- 
ginis,  and  £  Ursaa  Majoris,  all  of  which  are  unequal,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  others.  Alpha  Centauri,  hardly  sep- 
arable in  the  time  of  Lacaille,  has  so  great  a  proper  motion 
that,  were  not  this  common  to  both  members  of  the  pair, 
they  ought  now  to  be  6  minutes  apart.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  criterion  wholly  infallible,  for  it  is  a  possi- 
bility that  proper  motions,  in  spite  of  diversities  of  real 
amount,  may  so  manifest  themselves  as  to  exhibit  very 
minute  differences.  But  the  characteristic  which  rigor- 
ously decides  the  question,  is  the  positive  fact  that,  in  many 
instances,  one  star  of  a  pair  revolves  around  the  other  in  a 
closed  curve,  described  according  to  the  laws  of  central 
forces.  The  grand  discovery  of  this  fact  is  duo  to  Sir 
William  Herschel.  When  that  astronomer  had  so  perfected 
his  instruments  as  to  enable  him  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  depths  of  space  than  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  he 
proposed  to  himself,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Galileo 
(§  7),  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  parallax.  Having 
selected  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  the  more  brilliant 
stars,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  minute  and  very  near 
neighbors  separated  from  them  only  by  a  few  seconds,  he 
measured  their  distances  as  exactly  as  possible,  and,  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  of  his  own  invention,  determined 
the  angle  between  the  arc  passing  through  the  pair  and  the 
horary  circle— an  angle  which  is  called  the  angle  of  posi- 
tion. If  there  were  any  annual  parallax  whatever,  it  ought 
to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  variation  either  of  the  dis- 
tance or  of  this  angle.  But  after  many  and  accurate  meas- 
urements in  all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  he  failed 
to  detect  anything  certain,  and  accordingly  for  the  time 
abandoned  the  pursuit.  Having,  however,  in  the  mean 
time,  further  perfected  his  instruments,  he  returned  once 
more  to  the  labor  with  the  hope  of  a  happier  result.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  discover  that  some  of  the  stars  which 
hod  before  appeared  to  him  double  were  so  no  longer,  and 
that  others  had  notably  changed  both  in  position  and  in  dis-> 
tance  !  If  every  hope  of  the  annual  parallax  had  thus  van- 
ished, there  was  nevertheless  presented  here  on  indication 
of  a.  parallax  of  a  higher  order,  due  either  to  the  general  mo- 
tion of  the  system,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  individual  stars. 
To  encourage  the  observer  in  pursuing  these  researches,  the 
theory  of  Mitchell  of  a  bond  of  connection  between  the 
stars  was  certainly  not  without  its  relevancy;  and  it  hap- 
pened, in  fact,  that  after  several  years  of  assiduous  inves- 
tigation, he  was  enabled,  in  1802,  to  announce  to  the  scien- 
tific world,  that  some  of  the  stars  have  really  luminous 
satellites  revolving  round  them  in  periods  comparatively 
brief:  as,  for  example,  f  Hereulis  in  36  years ;  >|  Coronas  Bore- 
alis  in  44  years ;  f  Cancri,  a  triple  star,  of  which  the  lesser 
revolves  in  59  years  ;  (  Ursse  Majoris  in  63  years :  and  so 
on.  It  was  naturally  the  case  that  the  first  determinations 
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of  these  motions  were  reductions  from  simple  fractions  of 
a  revolution,  but  they  were  sufficient  then  to  establish  with 
rertaintv  the  curvilinear  character  of  the  apparent  orbits  ; 
nn  1  these  Hith  lapse  of  time  have  gone  on  developing,  till 
at  length,  in  some  instances,  the  bodies  have  completed  more 
than  one  revolution.  The  number  of  pairs  discovered  to 

,  has 


only  the  projection  of  the  true  orbit  upon  the  celestial 
sphere,  it  might,  if  elliptic,  be  the  projection  of  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  curves  suitably  placed  in  space  to  produce  this 
effect  by  perspective.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  the  pro- 
jection of  a  circle,  of  an  ellipse,  or  even  of  a  curve  of  double 
curvature.  But  this  lust  possibility  may  be  dismissed  if 
on  comparing  the  various  sectors  of  the  apparent  orbit,  we 


be  phvsieally  connected,  small  in  Herschel's  first  list,  ha  ... 

(tone  mi  i-ontimiallv  iniTi-iising,  as  well  in  consequence  of  |  find  their  areas  proportional  to  the  times  of  dcscribir.,, 
the  iiicriM-ing  number  of  newly-discovered  binaries  by  them  ;  since  we  know  that,  whenever  this  proportion  is  true 
proximity— an  increase  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  im-  j  in  any  projection  whatever  of  an  orbit  upon  a  plane,  the 
prot  riiifiit  of  instruments — as  through  the  extensive  arcs  j  orbit  must  be  described  under  the  influence  of  a  central 


(>l  resolution  described  by  the  smaller  members  of  the  pairs 
round  the  greater.     Since  the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel 


force,  and  must   necessarily  itself  be  plane.     Whenever, 
therefore,  calculation  from  the  observations  assures  us  that 


this  investigation  has  been  prosecuted  by  his  son,  Sir  .John,  this  proportionality  of  areas  to  times  actually  exists,  we 
and  alsn  l>\-  South.  Dawes,  and  many  others,  but  especially  j  may  bo  certain  that  the  orbit  is  plane.  But  this  does  not 
by  Struvc.  who,  with  the  superb  refractor  of  Dorpat,  early  wholly  remove  from  the  problem  its  character  of  imlcter- 
tOMtnMtod  an  exceedingly  rich  catalogue,  embracing  no  '  minatcness.  The  ellipse  of  projection  may  be  produced  by 

more  than  one  species  of  force:  (1)  from  a  force  directed 
toward  the  centre,  and  varying  directly  as  the  dis 


fewer  tlmn  ,'il  12  double  stars — a  number  which  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  with  time,  and  at  present  amounts  to  more 
than  6000,  one-tenth  part  of  which  at  least  are  in  motion. 
But  not  all  the  very  close  stars  are  physically  connected, 
though  such,  as  wo  shall  presently  see.  is  the  case  with 
most  of  them.     In  a  re-examination  and  re-mcasurcmcnt 
which  we  have  made  of  the  stars  in  Struve's  catalogue  to 
the  number  of  10S2,  we  have  found  that  181  have  noticeably 
moved  with  a  motion  presumably  orbital,  that  in  291  other 
instances  the  variation  is  doubtful,  and  that  in  606  it  has 
not  been  sensible,  or  has  not  exreeileil  the  probable  error 
of  observation.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  simple  displace 
nieuts  in  angular  position  or  in  distance  may  possibly  bt 
the  effect  of  proper  motion,  and  not  of  central  forces  ;  on 
which  account,  whenever  the  successive  positions  of  th< 
star  do  not  present  a  sensible  curve,  the  case  is  doubtful 
nnd  such  a  case  seems  to  be  that  of  61  Cygni,  since  the  re 
cent  labors  of  Flammarion  upon  this  object. 

It  is  of  the  first  interest,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  apparent  curve  described  by  a  satellite  about  its 
primary,  in  order  to  establish  the  reality  of  any  physics 
connection  whatever.  This  settled,  we  may  afterward  re- 
cognize the  real  curve  described  by  the  satellite  in  space, 
and  then,  by  applying  the  principles  of  mechanics,  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  the  force.  Observation  has  shown  that 
the  curve  is  usually  an  oval,  approaching  nearly  to  an 
ellipse,  and  in  most  cases  perfectly  elliptical.  But  the  de- 
termination of  this  curve  with  precision  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  distances  to  be  measured  are  so  minute,  that  an 
error  of  a  fraction  of  a  second  is,  in  the  outset,  an  enormous 
quantity — much  greater  for  the  case  in  hand  than  were  the 
errors  of  the  old  astronomers  before  Kepler's  time,  in  their 
rude  observations  of  solar  and  planetary  movements.  It  is 
indispensable,  therefore,  to  guard  against  such  errors,  not 
only  by  multiplying  observations,  but  also  by  employing  a 
proper  and  cautious  reduction.  Not  only  are  there  differ- 
ences, and  even  systematic  differences,  among  the  various 
observers  in  regard  to  these  measures,  but  the  same  ob- 
server, at  different  times  and  in  different  positions  of  the 
star,  differs  from  himself.  Hence  the  investigation  of  the 
apparent  orbit  only  is,  to  begin  with,  a  matter  of  no  slight 
difficulty.  The  most  convenient  method  of  finding  it  is  to 
construct  graphically,  upon 
an  arbitrary  scale,  the  posi- 
tions in  angle  and  in  dis- 
tance assigned  to  the  body 
by  observation,  and  through 
the  points  thus  laid  down, 
to  draw  with  a  free  hand, 
the  curve  which  best  repre- 
sents them  all,  and  passes 
among  them  so  as  to  make 
the  differences  a  minimum. 
A  glance  will  show  whether 
the  curve  has  a  closed  or 
open  contour— whether  it  is 
elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or  rec- 
tilinear. In  the  ease  of  a 
'  closed  curve,  most  frequent- 


Flo.  6. 


ly  occurring,  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  theoretic  general 
equation  of  lines  of  the  second  order,  viz., 

ax2  +  by*  •+  cxy  +  dx  +  ey  +  I  =-.  0, 

satisfies  the  perimeter ;  and,  when  this  happens,  the  curve 

ellipse.     Inasmuch  as  the  constants  which  define  such 

irve  are  five  in  number,  in  strict  theory  five  ascertained 

points  upon  Us  contour  suffice  to  determine  it  completely  • 

tat,  ia  practice,  as  many  points  arc  taken  as  possible,  and' 

e  method  of  least  squares,  or  other  modes  of  interpola- 

,  the  most  probable  values  are  ascertained. 

ho  apparent  curve  having  thus  been  fixed,  we  have  next 

seek  the  real  curve;  and  as  this  part  of  the  problem  is 

irlly  indeterminate,  we  must  introduce  into  it  some  thco 

element.     The  apparent  orbit  which  we  see,  being 


stance; 

(2)  from  a  force  directed  toward  a  focus,  and  varying,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  planets,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance: (3)  from  a  force  directed  toward  any  point  in  the 
interior  of  the  ellipse,  supposing  it  to  vary  jointly  as  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  and  as  a  function  of  the 
angle  made  by  the  radius  vector  with  a  fixed  direction.  In 
practice,  however,  this  inilcterminateness  is  easily  settled. 
It  suffices,  indeed,  to  consider  that  the  apparent  orbit  is  the 
base  of  a  cylinder,  of  which  the  observer  s  eye  is  in  the  axis 
and  which  is  intersected  normally  bv  the  surface  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  which  is  there  practically  coincident  with 
its  tangent  plane:  the  true  orbit  being  another  section  of 
this  same  cylinder  made  by  a  plane  otherwise  inclined  to 
the  axis.  But  in  these  two  sections,  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
determines  a  centre  common  to  both  ellipses;  so  that,  if  the 
principal  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the  true  orbit,  it  must  also 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  apparent  orbit;  and  if  the  primary 
is  out  of  the  centre,  the  force  cannot  be  of  the  first  kind, 
but  must  be  of  the  second.  Now.  in  practice,  this  is  the 
case  usually  met  with  ;  that  is,  the  star  is  eccentric  in  the 
apparent  orbit.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  Fig.  7,  which 


FIG.  7. 


represents  the  orbit  of  f  Ursao  Majoris,  and  let  N  R,  E  W 


be  two  co-ordinate  axes  drawn  through  the  principal  star, 
N  S  being  coincident  with  the  hour-circle  anil  K  W  per- 
pendicular to  it.  Only  the  second  and  the  third  hypoth- 
eses of  force  remain  to  be  considered.  In  favor  of  the 
second,  is  the  analogy  of  the  planets;  of  the  third  we  have 
no  example  in  celestial  mechanics,  but  only  in  certain 
phenomena  of  electric  currents.  Wo  have,  therefore,  only 
to  try  whether  the  second  will  represent  the  movements. 
This  premised,  let  us  consider  the  apparent  orbit  (Fig.  7). 
From  the  calculation  of  the  constants  of  the  general  cqua- 
:ion  we  easily  determine  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
the  apparent  ellipse,  which,  as  just  observed,  is  also  that 
of  the  real  ellipse.*  Then,  as  the  principal  star  must 
occupy  the  focus  of  the  true  ellipse,  by  drawing  the  lino 
C  S'  and  producing  it  to  the  perimeter,  we  obtain  A  15,  the 
major  axis  of  this  same  true  ellipse.  Now,  by  the  theory 
of  the  ellipse,  it  is  known  that  the  axes  of  an  ellipse  pro- 
jected on  a  plane  oblique  to  it  will  be  projected  into  con- 
jugate diameters  of  the  ellipse  of  projection;  whence,  the 
position  of  A  B  and  its  conjugate  being  ascertained,  we 
ietermine,  by  means  of  familiar  formulae,  the  position  of 
he  axes  .of  the  original  or  projected  ellipse,  and  also  its 

eccentricity  and  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  projection. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  geometric  elements  of  the  curve  be- 
some  known  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  dimensions  and  its  position 
n  space.  The  mechanical  elements  are  the  periodic  time 
ind  the  time  of  perihelion  passage,  which  are  calculated 

without  difficulty  from  the  epochs  of  the  observations, 
'he general  idea  here  given  of  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
ein  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  The  results  are 

exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in  which  are  embraced 


STARS. 
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•onto  of  the  itellar  orbits  moat  to  be  relied  on,  mostly  from 
Chambers,  but  with  additions  frum  other  astronomers: 

TADI.B   II. — Catalogue  nf  certain    Htnn  j,ki/nirnlly  Double, 
irilh  liif  Kltmentn  «/  their  Orbitt. 


Bur. 

1 

Perihelion 
f****f. 

Semi-axls 
m.jor. 

I 

Author-Ill. 

£    IIl'miMl 

:«;.:! 
43.8 
(18.9 

6:1.1 
7.v:i 
»•.'.-. 

H.7 

.V>.6 
117.1 
178.7 
181. 

1S2.1 

I9S.1 

f.19.7 
IL'IKI. 

IB 

411 

1830.4 

lsnv:l 
1849.7 

isr.j.7 
1887.4 

1882.8 
1779.8 

ISIVJ.S 

171.VCI 
1836.4 
1881.1 

I80U 

1741.1 
1869.0 

J.2.r. 
0.95 

1.21 

2.4,'i 
3«. 
U3 
4.19 
1.26 
2.40 
OM 

1.1K 

ioja 

:;.:,- 
2.71 
8.08 
3.21 
2.20 
0.65 

0.44 
0.28 

ii?:: 

II'.... 
ll.iil 
0.44 
II  II 
0.70 
0.59 
0.60 
0.77 
0.87 
0.30 
0.75 
0.84 
0.74 
0.48 

Villa  i 

WInnccke. 
Uldler. 

J.  Hrern. 
K.  II.  Powell. 
lUdler. 
Uldler, 
Midler. 

Schiapan-lll. 
.1.  llcrsx'hcl. 
Hind 
1.  11.  Powell. 
J.  Herschcl. 
Jacob. 
.1.  Hcrschel. 
Hind. 
Dotxrck. 

Ilut*i:i'.'". 
}  These  I'niir 
nri'  very 
UDcertaio. 

?  Corona  i;«»rr:iiis  
1  ''itn-ri 

£  1   isit-  M;i|'»rin  

ItOiV'  £                     

y  ('nrniiie  Attntrdlis.... 
£  ll<  M"»I  it               

•jn-L;r  

y  Virginia  
CT  Cnronie  lion-alls  

M-'  Hoot  is      .  

:il"I  v                  ... 

40 
49 

f   l.ihni'          

Siriuji  

411 

TABLE  K. —  Table  of  gome  Double  Stitrs   haciny  different 
Colors  in  their  Components, 


N.rae. 

R.  A. 
1870. 

Ti,.-:lii. 
1870. 

M  ...  ,.r 
eotnpo- 
uciiu. 

Color  of  A. 

Color  oT  B. 

i\  Caisiopeto.. 
apuciiiin.   ... 
y  Anilromedr. 
I  C»ncri  
,  HoOllj  

ffferoM.  

a  H'-i'-uiiH    ... 
ff  Cx>s[op«to.  . 

V    M.      • 

a  41    u 

1     55     IK 

1     :.S     N, 
H     38     4!l 
14     39    18 
15    «    19 
17      8    4.'l 
19    '25     28 

•a   5-2   M 

o        ' 

+  67      7.8 

4      7H 

Yellow  

Pwpto. 

BlM 

Sf».  green. 
Bio* 

St-a-grccn. 
I.i,"!i(  purple. 
Kmi'i  'ilil  k:r"'N. 
Sanj.hire-Ulue. 
Hrlght  blow. 

+  41     4'.'.4 
•f  Zl    11.11 

t  «    :i7.l 
4-  37     S.6 
(    14    U'^.'i 

-t-  27  41.  ;i 

+  54     1.8 

3H  5« 

S"! 

S      • 

3*5* 

«       8 

Orange  
Orange  

1':,!.-  nnm^,-. 

White  

Or.mt:.'  
\YUmv  
CrtvtiMi  ... 

One  case  occurs,  however,  which  cannot  be  treated  in  the 
way  above  described ;  it  is  the  case  in  which  the  true  orbit 
lies  in  tin-  phnic  [Kissing  through  the  observer's  eye,  and  is 
consequently  projected  into  a  straight  line.  In  this  CMC 
other  expedients  must  bo  resorted  to:  and  it  is  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  star,  with  a  gradually  slackening  move- 
ment, readies  the  limit  of  its  course  and  returns  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Such  cases  as  yet  are  rare. 

But  the  determination  of  the  relative  orbit  leaves  still 
the  question  cif  rail  dimensions  unsolved.  To  settle  this 
wo  must  suppose  the  distance  of  the  star — that  is  to  say, 
its  parallax — to  be  known;  that  given,  it  is  manifest  that 
from  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  orbit  in  seconds,  and 
from  its  inclination,  the  real  magnitude  of  the  true  orbit 
cnn  bo  determined,  and  consequently  also,  by  means  of  the 

( imonly  accepted  i-iant  for  the  attraction  of  matter, 

the  mass  of  the  system,  and  the  mean  motion  or  periodic 
time.  But  here,  unfortunately,  science  fails.  The  par- 
allaxes are  so  small  and  uncertain  that  none  of  them  can 
be  definitely  stated.  The  stjvr  HI  Cygni,  which  was  believed 
to  lie  physically  double,  and  which  has  a  sensible  parallax, 
might  have  given  an  important  result,  but,  inasmuch  as 
recent  scrutiny  of  this  object  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  only 
double  optically,  we  learn  from  it  nothing  certain.  Up  to 
tlie  present  lime,  a  Oentauri  is  the  only  star  which  gives  us 
any  indication  available  for  this  purpose.  Its  parallax 
may  amount  to  0.98";  and,  if  this  is  to  be  depended  on,  as 
the  semi-diameter  of  its  orbit  amounts  to  20.89",  and  its 
period  to  77  years,  it  follows  that  its  real  orbit  must  be 
about,  twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and 
that,  in  ma^s,  it  must  he  three-quarters  as  great  as  the  sun. 
The  orbit  in  reality,  therefore,  must  be  about  equal  in  mean 
diameter,  though  not  in  eccentricity,  to  that  of  Halley's 
e.'iMM  •  i  i -axis  of  the  comet's  orbit  equals  seventeen 

semi-diameters  of  the  earth's,  and  its  eccentricity  is  0.96. 
Since,  furthermore,  the  principal  star  has  a  proper  motion 
of  3.6",  it  follows  that  its  linear  velocity  of  translation  in 
space  is  371,000,000  miles  per  annum.  But  Hind's  latest 
results  greatly  modify  these  deductions. 

These  proper  motions  may  possibly  complicate  sensibly 
the  phenomena  of  the  real  movements.  Since  the  propa- 
gation of  light  from  the  stars  to  us  occupies  an  appreciable 
time,  it  follows  that,  if  they  are  approaching  or  receding, 
the  phases  of  apparent  movement  will  no  longer  correspond 
to  those  of  the  true  movement,  but  will  be  accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  the  direction  which  the  star  is  tak- 

•  Powell,  Mem.  Aslr.  Soc.,  No.  xvl.  p.  170. 


ing;  occasioning  thus  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  that 
of  the  aberration  of  the  light  of  the  planeU  in  our  own 
system.  To  this  we  must  add  the  perturbations  to  which 
visible  satellites  may  be  subject  from  the  influence  nf 
others  dark  and  invisible,  or  which,  in  triple  and  mul- 
tiple .-tars,  visible  satellites  may  produce  on  each  other, 
as  is,  for  example,  the  case  in  the  triple  (  Cancri  (nee 
Struvc,  fnm/itr*  Kenilnn,  T.  Uxix.  p.  1467),  in  which,  in 
the  more  distant  star,  a  perturbation  due  to  the  nearer 
seems  to  exist  in  fact. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  some  stars  seem  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  retinue  of  dark  stars — a  case  illustrated  in 
Algol.  From  the  calculation  of  proper  motions  it  has  been 
mail'1  evident  that  other  stars  e xperielir-e  perturbations  from 
the  influence  nf  sin-li  in\  isihh-  In. dies.  Irregular  movements 
manifesting  themselves  in  Siriun  and  I'roeyon  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  that  they  were  thus  disturbed  :  and  this  conjec- 
ture has  been  fully  verified  of  both  of  them,  since  it  has 
been  discovered  that  each  has  really  a  satellite,  didieult 
indeed  of  observation,  because  immersed  in  the  rays  of 
the  principal,  but  brought  to  light  and  measured  by  the 
powerful  refractors  of  modern  times. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  physical  consequences 
of  these  luminous  systems  anil  their  oli-i-ure  attendants,  we 
cannot  but  experience  a  profound  astonishment.  In  so 
eccentric  a  system  as  that  of  a.  Centauri.  the  planets  of 
these  primaries  must  at  one  time  receive  the  heat  of  two 
suns,  both  very  near,  and  at  another,  of  one  near  and  an- 
other extremely  distant.  Who  can  calculate  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  subject  to  such  a  periodicity?  Only  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  with  the  fewest  instrumentalities  is  able  to  accom- 
plish results  infinite  in  variety.  Add  to  this  that,  in  the 
double  stars,  the  members  of  the  system  are  often  of  differ- 
ent and  complementary  colors,  and  even  the  poet's  fancy  is 
powerless  to  paint  the  varying  beauty  of  days  illumined  by 
a  rosy  sun  and  nights  lighted  up  by  a  green  one,  or  of  days 
which  two  differently-colored  suns  combine  to  vivify,  pre- 
ceded by  agolden  twilight  and  an  azure  dawn.  (See  Table  K.) 

The  double  stars  of  which  the  periods  have  been  calcu- 
lated are  not  very  numerous,  ana  out  of  these  not  a  few 
are  uncertain.  Time  only  can  enrich  the  catalogue  by 
adding  new  systems,  as  the  orbits  as  yet  hardly  sketched 
in  rough  are  fully  developed.  Struve,  however,  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  this,  has  endeavored  to  measure  the  prob- 
able ratio  between  the  total  number  of  the  apparently 
double  stars  and  those  which  are  physically  double,  em- 
ploying a  method  founded  on  their  proper  motions 
already  indicated  by  Mitchell.  He  found  that,  if  the 
number  of  visibly  double  stars  of  his  first  three  orders 
bo  represented  by  the  number  693,  of  these,  there  will  be 
48  optically,  and  the  rest,  physically  double.  This  propor- 
tion for  the  physically  double  has  been  increased  by  recent 
discovery.  In  these  three  orders  we  can  pronounce,  from 
our  own  measures  only,  that  motions  of  revolution  are 
certain  in  149  stars,  even  without  any  reference  to  proper 
motions.  As  regards  the  argument  from  proper  motion, 
we  have  this  remarkable  result :  the  probability  that  two 
close  stars  having  the  same  proper  motion  are  not  phys- 
ically united,  is  less  than  the  probability  that  the  sun  will 
not  rise  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of  all  the  historical  expe- 
rience we  have  of  that  daily-recurring  phenomenon. 
Hence,  it  is  an  admitted  postulate,  that  any  two  stars 
which  have  a  common  proper  motion  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  physical  bond. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  weight  of  this  argument,  one 
reflection  should  be  premised.  It  is  a  fact  already  proved 
(j!  6)  that  the  larger  stars  have  greater  proper  motions 
than  the  smaller;  whence,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  two  equal  stars  (as  in  61  Cygni)  with  equal  or 
nearly  equal  motions,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the 
motion  of  a  small  star  and  of  a  large  star  should  be  the 
same.  It  follows  that,  for  all  unequal  double  stars,  an 
equality  of  proper  motion  is  a  probability  in  favor  of  their 
physical  connection.  Observation  has  confirmed  this  higher 
probability.  In  the  actual  examination  of  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  double  stars  less  than  4"  apart,  not  a  single  one 
has  been  found  optically  double.  Among  the  higher  orders, 
from  4"  to  16"  of  distance.  60  out  of  66  have  been  found 
physically,  and  only  6,  optically  double.  The  apparently 
double  are  found  most  frequently  among  the  stars  of  very 
unequal  magnitude,  as  is  natural,  since  the  small  are  so 
much  more  numerous  than  the  large. 

In  the  recond  place,  it  is  found  that  orbital  motions 
have  been  most  frequently  detected  in  the  closest  stars, 
and  that  the  number  diminishes  with  increase  of  sepa- 
ration ;  also,  that  the  proper  motions  of  the  doubles  of  the 
first  orders  (the  closest)  are  likewise  greatest.  If  we  dis- 
tribute these  stars  into  two  categories — one  of  the  greater 
proper  motions  (from  45"  to  10"  in  25  years);  the  other, 
of  motions  below  10"  in  the  tame  time — we  have  the  fol- 
lowing results : 
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.No.  at  am. 

Double. 

Ratio. 

lieu  proper  moiloui. 

Oplloll.r. 

Phj.lo.llj-. 

• 
in.; 

II"-  in" 
10"-i5" 

H 

15 

73 
88 

0.177 
0.184 

From  thi-  table  it  results  that  (bo  rutio  between  the  plivsi- 
,-illv  un.l  the  opti.'allv  double  stars  remains  substantially 
theume  for  the  t«"  clas.-cs  of  movement,  whion  U  as 
„„,,.!,  H  i  •  mj  'I':"  tllis  nui"  'H  i»d«p«nd«nt  of  distance, 
,!„.  ,,,„;„.;•  notion!  being  supposed,  as  usual,  to  be.  m- 

be  diituoe. 

Wc'-inll  conclude  this  article  by  presenting  some  con- 
clu-ions  M|  Striivo  as  to  the  number  of  stars  physically 
double,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number  visible  in  the 
cclc.-thil  arch. 

(1)  Of  72,500  stars  of  the  magnitudes  I  to  Si  inclusive, 
»nd  distnnt  I'l".  I'.1":!,  or  1  to  36.7,  were  found  by  him  to 
I,,,  il  i:ili!c.      lit'  llic-e.  17HU'  are  physically  and  271  optically 
double,  or  1  optical  to  6  physical.     This  was  true  of  his 
time,  but  re. Tilt  measures  have  considerably  increased  the 
number  of  the  physically  doubles. 

(2)  For  the  stars  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  magnitude,  in- 
clusive, the  total  number  being  363,   there  arc  only   75 
physi.-ally  connected,  or  1  to  4.71. 

(3)  The  existence  of  tt  physical  bond  is  not  limited  to 
stars  of  minimum  distance,  but  there  are  cases  where  the 
distance  is  considerable,  as  is  inferrible  from  the  identity 
of  proper   motions,  sometimes  occurring  even   when  the 
dUtance  is  very  great.     Examples  of  this  sort  are  found 
in  the  minute  companions  of  Castor,  and  of  40  Eridanus, 
in  Aleor  (the  companion  of  £  Ursa;  Majoris),  and  along 
with  it  in  all  the  group  of  fi,  •/,  i,  <  of  this  constellation  ; 
from  which  we  conclude  that  ut  leant  one-third  part  of  the 
itiir*  visible  in  the  heaven*  tire  connected  with  one  another 
hi/  /ilii/nifiil  hnniln  ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  an  exag- 
geration to  say  a  half.* 

\V|.  have  to  regret  that  the  necessary  limitations  of  this 
nrticlc  will  not  permit  a  fuller  discussion  of  a  subject  of  so 
great  importance,  sufficient  of  itself  not  only  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  creation,  but  also  to  prove  that  in  the  depths 
of  space  there  reign  the  same  laws  of  force  which  regulate 
phenomena  in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood;  and, 
while  establishing  identity  of  laws,  to  add  infinitely  to  the 
variety  of  results,  showing  that  innumerable  bodies  remain 
still  unknown  to  us,  and  that  all  our  solar  system,  with  its 
numerous  cortege  of  planets,  satellites,  asteroids,  and 
comets,  is  only  a  point  in  limitless  space,  associated  with 
myriads  of  similar  systems,  which  are  all  animated  by  the 
same  physical  principle,  and  are  ruled  by  the  same  laws, 
and  which  constitute  one  entire  and  complete  unity,  even 
as  the  Great  First  Cause  which  from  nothingness  called 
them  into  being  is  one. 

The  spectroscope  has  proved  to  us  the  unity  of  matter; 
the  double  stars  demonstrate  the  unity  of  force;  geology 
teaches  how  vast  a  series  of  ages  must  have  rolled  round 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  actual  state  of  things ; 
and  of  this  we  shall  be  even  more  fully  persuaded  when  we 
study  the  entire  stellar  mass,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
we  now  proceed. 

§  10.   Of  the  Apparent  Distribution  of  the  Stars  in  the 
Celestial  Sphere. 

There  is  nothing  more  capricious,  to  appearance,  than  the 
distribution  of  the  stars  in  the  celestial  vault.  It  discon- 
certs every  hypothesis,  and  even  every  conceit  of  the  fancy. 
Yet  there  must  be  some  kind  of  order  in  the  arrangement. 
And  just  as  the  observer,  who,  from  the  momentary  aspects 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn  observed  in  a  single 
evening,  should,  in  ignorance  of  their  cycles,  pronounce 
their  positions  to  be  capricious,  so  would  he  err  who  should 
imagine  that  the  stars  have  no  other  disposition  but  that 
which  we  see.  Their  appearance  is  dependent  on  the  orbits 
which  they  describe  in  the  mighty  void,  in  periods  incal- 
culable in  length  as  compared  with  our  brief  generations  • 
but  to  search  out  the  intricacies  of  that  vast  system  will 
perhaps  never  be  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  little 
planet.  There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  general  forms 
which  science  has  detected,  and  which  may  give  us  an  idea 

a  determinate  order  governing  the  distribution  of  the: 


tneacies  of  systems,  we  are  content  to  investigate  their 

[oneral  distribution,  we  shall  gather  from  the  study  many 

1  important  results.     But,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to 

arrive  at  any  theoretic  conception  whatever  of  the  real  dis- 

ition,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  with  care  the  apparent 

*  See  Struve,  Stellarum  Duplicium,  etc.,  St.  Petersburg,  1852. 


distribution.  In  spite  of  tho  impossibility  of  penetrating 
the  mvsterious  constitution  of  the  cosmos,  we  have,  never- 
theless, in  the  labors  hitherto  executed  upon  a  grand  scale 
by  the  astronomers,  much  material  suited  to  illumine  our 
ignorance,  at  least  to  some  degree.  And.  in  this  inquiry 
we  should  always  keep  before  our  eyes  the  admirable  cau- 
tion of  llerschel,  to  avoid  with  equal  care  either  of  two 
extremes — the  first,  that  of  framing  worlds  according  to 
our  own  fancy,  by  which  means  we  shall  fail  for  ever  to 
understand  nature,  and  shall  waste  our  time  vainly;  the 
second,  that  of  hesitating,  through  too  great  timidity,  to 
indulge  in  conjecture,  and  of  thus  losing  the  fruit  of  ob- 
servation, tho  very  object  of  which  is  to  arrive  at  the 
structural  composition  of  the  universe.f 

That  in  discussing  this  vast  subject  we  may  proceed  with 
method,  we  shall  speak  (1)  of  the  apparent  distribution  of 
the  greater  stars ;  (2)  of  that  of  the  minor,  in  treating  of 
which  we  shall  analyze  the  most  important  researches  made 
recently  in  regard  to  these,  not  yet  as  well  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be;  (3)  of  the  real  distribution  in  space  which 
may  be  conjectured  to  exist,  comparing  the  results  ob- 
tained from  various  suppositions  with  that  which  it  is 
possible  to  deduce  from  modern  investigations  of  a  differ- 
ent kind. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  stars  of  the  larger  magni- 
tudes are  scattered  over  the  celestial  vault  so  irregularly 
as  to  suggest  no  certain  principle  of  arrangement.     Yet 
it  has  been  long  since  noticed  that  the  brightest  of  them 
occupy   a    broad    zone    which    embraces    Taurus,   Orion, 
and  the  Southern  Cross.     This  obscure  indication  we  have 
endeavored  to  examine  a  little  more  particularly,  with  tho 
following  results:  If  a  celestial  globe  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  bright  star  of  the  Southern  l''ish,  called  Fomalhaut,  be 
in  the  zenith,  the  horizon  of  the  globe  will  mark  a  great 
circle,  such  that  a  quite  narrow  zone  above  and  below  its 
plane  will  embrace  the  larger  number  of  the  conspicuously 
bright  stars.     The  course  of  this  circle  is  as  follows:  Pass- 
ing through  the  Hyades,  it  takes  in  o  Tauri,  or  Aldebaran, 
crosses  the  constellation  Orion  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to 
his  belt,  passes  between  Sirius  and  Procyon,  divides  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  passes  between  the  bright  stars  of  the 
Centaur  and  through  the  body  of  the  Scorpion.      Then 
crossing  the  ecliptic  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  sep- 
arates the  bright  stars  of  Ophiiichus,  traverses  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Lyre,  nearly  touching  Vega,  crosses  Cassio- 
peia, and  passing  through  a  Persei,  leaves  at  a  little  distance 
the  beautiful  star  Capella.    The  southern  pole  of  this  circle, 
as  remarked  already,  is  near  the  star  Fomalhaut;  that  is, 
in  A.  R.  10A.  45»i.,  and  Doel.  S.  30°.     The  northern  is  in 
22A.  45m.,  Decl.  N.  30°,  near  (  Ursne  Majoris.     The  circle 
cuts  the  equator  in  A.  R.  4h.  45i».  and  A.  R.  16A.  45m., 
and  cuts  the  ecliptic  in  the  constellation  of  the  Bull  near 
Aldebaran,  and  in  that  of  the  Scorpion  near  Antares,  hav- 
ing an  inclination  to  this  circle  of  about  70°.    From  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  globe,  it  is  manifest  that  most  of  the 
stars  of  the  magnitudes  from  1st  to  4th,  are  found  in  this 
zone.     Nevertheless,  to  give  to  this  statement  more  of  pre- 
cision, the  angular  distance  from  the  great  circle  above 
described  has  been  determined  for  all  the  stars  down  to 
the  4th  and  5th  magnitudes  for  which  the  distances  do 
not  exceed  thirty  degrees.    The  manner  of  making  this  de- 
termination is  obvious  enough,  consisting  only  in  taking, 
upon  a  good  celestial  globe,  the  positions  of  the  stars  rela- 
tively to  the  horizon,  after  having  first  placed  Fomalhaut 
in  the  zenith,  and  afterward  in  the  nadir.     The  numbers 
thus  obtained  are  certainly  not  very  precise,  but  they  are 
more  than   sufficiently   so  for  the  present  purpose,   any 
greater  delicacy  being  here  in  fact  useless.     This  list  will 
be  seen  to  embrace  not  only  the  principal  stars  which  form 
the  group  of  Orion  and  the  Greater  Dog,  but  even  some 
which  at  first  view  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  it,  as  Lyra, 
Perseus,  and  Cassiopeia.     It  is  immediately  obvious  that 
this  zone  is  not  coincident  with  the  Milky  Way,  but  yet 
is   not  far  distant  from  it,  and  even  follows  for  quite  a 
stretch  the  preceding  branch  of  that  Way,  which,  after  the 
division  in  Aquila,  takes  the  direction  of  the  Scorpion's 
head.     The  Milky  Way  appears  commonly  not  to  have 
on  the  side  of  Orion  a  subdivision  corresponding  to  that 
in  Sagittarius;    but   our   discovery,  made   in   1855,    that 
the  nebula  of  »'  Orionis  may   be  traced  to  very  remote 
limits — even  to  more  than  six  degrees  in  declination  and 
four   in    right  ascension  —  demonstrates   a   symmetry    in 
this   celestial   conformation    in    the   two    opposite    hemi- 
spheres, too  remarkable  to  be  disregarded.     The  isolated 
nebula)  of  Andromeda  and  of  the  Triangle  may  possibly 
belong  to  this  system,  but  they  are  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  circle.     The  '"  sack  of  charcoal,"  or  tho 
space  near  the  Swan  in  which  every  trace  of  white  stellar 

t  Herschel,  Phil.  Trans.,  1785,  p.  21S— "  On  the  Construction  of 
the  Heavens." 
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light  is  absent,  docs  nut  tenninato  where  in  ordinary  even- 
ings it.  seems  tn  ilu  10;  lint  in  nights  of  unusual  clrarnc-s 
il-  I'ontililluliun  may  In'  traced,  in  tin'  t'lii'lii  "t' mi  rlung.ile.t 

in.   nearly   t"   tliu    1'olc.      Xuw,  such   a    bifurcation   i- 

rpoinls  c-\in:tl.v  til  tlint  whii'li  if  prodiu-ed  by  prolonging,  in 
the  other  region  spoken  of  abme.  the  great  circle  which 
traverses  the  antfi-ior  part  of  the  Scoipimi  ami  nl'  Orion. 
'I'bi'ii-  arc  main  ni'biibi'  in  (his  /.one,  ami  llillni'rml.i  groups 

UHtUerad  through  Hercules. the  Dr»g«i>OpbiB«hui,th«  \.\  re, 

tlir  Hull,  tliu  Twin-,  uhi"h.  ocelli-rill  „•  M  iifiir  t"  this  circle, 
MIII-I  ceiiainlv  belong  t"  the  same  r.iriniition.  This  is  im 
|iortant.  as  tadioatilf  that  these  groups  have  in  thf  prooau 
of  dovol«|imi'nt  taken  (he  place  .it' a  single  great  -tar.  We 
limy  ri'liiurk,  lilliilly,  that  tli«  bright  star-/,.. lie  constitutes 
n  w.'ll-ilfline.l  partial  system,  intersecting  the  /one  of  the 
Milky  Way  iinJer  a  pretty  acute  angle,  at  pninls  from 
whieh,  fur  long  di-iam-i--,  tin-  um  an  •  •oni'uiimlcil.  The  j 
few  bright  Itarl  oulMile  of  this  /.one  lire  those  uf  the  I, inn, 
(be  Lc-s'er  Dug,  anil  the  Twins,  which  form  a  thinl  /.one. 
still  quite  distinct,  pas.-ing  through  thc-e  run  -lelbii  inns 
nnl  far  from  (be  lireal  Hear  in  one  ilireetitill.  anil  eMeml 
ing  to  tin!  brilliants  of  t!ie  Crane  ;m'l  llie  lVacnck,  nut  far 
from  (be  Southern  Fish,  in  the  opposite.  This  new  circle 
has  its  mirth  pule  nut  far  from  a  Cephci,  anil  meet-  the 
giroh  hef'o.'c  ib •- "ribeil  almost  at  right  angles,  cutting 
al.-o  the  fi|iiutor  near  the  Belt  of  Orion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  seek  the  relations  of  these 
circles  to  that  of  the  sun's  proper  motion  in  space.  I  limit 
myself  here  to  the  remark  that  the  apex  of  translation  of 
tin-  solar  system  is  in  the  principal  circle  of  bright  stars; 
or,  more  precisely,  is  near  the  point  in  Hercules  whore 
that  circle  intersects  the  third,  or  circle  of  secondary  stars, 
pa--ing  through  the  Lion  and  the  Twins.  This  coinci- 
dence is  too  singular  to  be  accidental,  and  points  to  the 
existence  of  some  great  law  of  stellar  distribution.  Hen  -e, 
probably,  the  circle  first  above  mentioned  should  be  re- 
ganlc'l  as  the  fundamental  plane  of  the  stellar  system  to 
which  our  sun  belongs. 

The  distribution  of  the  minor  stars  is  also  well  marked, 
BO  long  as  we  are  careful  to  regard  only  mean  results  with- 
out descending  to  particular  cases.  The  larger  number  of 
minute  stars  is  evidently  in  the  Milky  Way.  The  course 
of  this  zone,  with  all  its  cloudlets,  has  been  diligently 
1 1.  i''i'<l  by  Hi-is  through  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  his 
A'nrun  All'ii  Cieleitin,  and  for  the  southern,  by  Sir  John 
llersebel  in  his  observations  at  the  Cape.  Wo  also  have 
made  of  it  a  careful  study.  The  figures  given  by  these 
authorities,  and,  better  still,  a  glance  at  the  heavens  thom- 
H-U  es,  the  great  book  open  to  all,  are  worth  more  than  any 
description.  The  Milky  Way  is  not  properly  a  continuous 
zone,  but  is  rather  a  series  of  luminous  patches  formed  of 
stars  more  or  less  condensed.  These  masses  are  not  dis- 
posed along  a  regular  great  circle  running  through  the 
midst  of  them,  nor  is  the  Way  equally  broad  throughout, 
or  everywhere  simple.  Broadest  in  the  Swan,  it  is  subdi- 
vided, as  is  well  known,  in  the  Eagle,  and  its  principal 
branch  passes  through  Antinous,  Sobieski's  Shield,  and 
Sagittarius  i  II.  XVII.),  while  the  other  goes  on  to  the 
Scorpion.  Near  the  Scorpion  the  globular  structure  is 
more  apparent  than  anywhere  else.  These  branches  re- 
cover their  union  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where,  in 
the  Southern  Triangle  (If.  XV.  and  XIV.),  the  zone  ia 
brightest,  passing  thence  to  the  Southern  Cross  (H.  XIII.). 
But  in  this  constellation  it  presents  a  curious  phenomenon 
— viz.  an  oval  empty  space  called  the  Coal-Sack,  beyond 
which  it  contracts  greatly,  becoming  only  three  degrees  in 
breadth,  and  afterward  expands  anew,  and  terminates  in  a 
fan  of  three  principal  branches  (H.  IX.).  The  important 
gap  which  the  zone  here  presents,  is  in  the  constellation 
Argo,  near  A  and  y.  Beyond  this  occurs  a  vacant  interval 
of  about  10°,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  bright  zone 
reappears,  with  an  extremity  similarly  split  up  into  the  form 
of  another  fan  of  three  branches  (H.  VIII.).  Thence  it 
passes  over  the  Great  Dog  to  the  Unicorn,  where  it  crosses 
the  equator,  and  after  being  considerably  dilated  and 
enfeebled  in  intensity,  it  reaches  our  hemisphere,  to  be- 
come diffused  over  the  broad  space  between  the  Bull 
and  the  Twins,  and  afterward  contracting  again,  to  be 
anew  dilated  in  Perseus  and  Cassiopeia,  returns  finally  to 
the  Swan. 

This  most  irregular  zone  presents  no  constant  density 
even  to  the  telescope;  but  while  on  the  side  of  the  Eagle 
and  the  Archer,  under  the  most  powerful  instruments, 
there  still  remains  a  sky  of  impenetrable  whiteness,  on 
that  of  the  Bull,  whore  the  breadth  is  greatest,  it  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  stars.  The  middle  lino  drawn  through 
this  labyrinth  is  not  rigorously  a  great  circle,  but  rather  a 
small  circle  distant  about  5°  from  the  great  circle  nearest. 
It  cuts  the  celestial  equator  by  its  principal  branch  at  108° 
and  2S8°,  and  by  the  secondary  at  208°,  being  inclined  in 
the  mean,  on  the  preceding  side,  at  an  angle  of  about  60°. 


The  Magellanic  Clouds  may  be  regarded  as  detached  por- 

timis  of  tlir  .Milky  Way,  isolated  in  the  firmament. 

From  the  flight  and  very  imperfect  sketch  here  given 
•  it  thi-  iinmcn-e  i  -cle-lia!  I'nnnation,  it  is  an  obvious  lg 

sibility,  without  conveying  a  tal-e  rnnrc|il  inn.  tn  ir'lllce  it 
to  a  simple  geometrical  representation.  \ei  ci  tin  -less,  in 

Older  in  rmoTvt  certain  problems,  it  is  necessary  to  siinly 
it-  jpiincipal  character!- tic-,  cmitentintr  ourselves  in  lining 
so  with  such  mean  re-ults  as  ob-erv  ation  gives,  and  which. 
if  they  change  the  eharai'ter  nl  the  phenomenon,  as  eon- 
si,  lereil  from  one  point  of  \ie\v.  are  yet  in  other  respect* 
u-iTul  and  unexceptionable.  Premising  this  with  a  view 
to  forestall  inopportune  exceptions,  we  proceed  with  our 
subject. 

The  soundings  of  the  stars,  instituted  by  llrrschcl  for 
tin-  purpiisc  of  learning  the  apparent  distribution  ot  • 
bodies,  have  already  been  .lescribc'l.  Tlir  <lata  thus  ob- 
tained were  discussed  by  (heir  author,  anil  afteinard  by 
Struve,  and  have  leil  to  the  fallowing  results  :  .  I  ,  Tin 
a  i-  mure  abundant  the  nearer  \ve  apprnacb  the  M  )Ik\  \Va  v. 
where  their  density  is  maximum.  i-  The  minimum  den- 
sity is  found  at  the  pole  of  (he  same  /one.  Kmploying  the 
numbers  of  llersebel,  \V.  Struve  •  has  in  v  t'-tigate<l  ibo  laws 
of  stellar  condensation  as  referred  to  the  lialaxy,  ami  ha" 
obtained  the-e  rMoltll  Taking  separately  the  soundings 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  Milky  Way  at  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  equator,  there  are  found  for  each  field — 

On  the  side  of  the  6th  hour 

(Taurus)49din"crent  sound- 
ings with  4042  stars  give 

for  the  mean  field 82.3  sura. 

On  the  side  of  the  1Mb  hour 

(Aquila)    7:l  soundings   in 

the  principal  branch,  with  10,012  stars, 

and   29  in   the    secondary 

branch,  with 6,862     " 

Give  for  the  total  at  the  1Mb 

hour  102  soundings  and 10,474  stars,  or  in  mean  161.5     ' 

The  difference  is  here  considerable,  and  shows  a  greater 
accumulation  of  stars  on  the  side  of  the  18th  hour  than  on 
the  opposite  side.  At  the  Gth,  the  maximum  number  found 
in  one  field  was  204,  and  at  the  17th,  557,  which  indicates 
that  the  Milky  Way  is  more  uniform  on  the  side  of  the  Cth 
hour  than  on  the  other.  If  we  limit  ourselves,  however,  to 
general  conclusions,  it  is  allowable  to  take  the  mean  of 
these  numbers.  But  on  the  sideof  the  18th  hour  the  Milky 
Way  is  double,  and  this  introduces  another  irregularity. 
Still,  even  in  the  space  between  the  branches,  it  is  quite 
rich,  and  at  the  point  in  the  Eagle  where  it  divides,  it  has  a 
mean  of  60  stars  per  field.  Taking,  therefore,  the  average 
of  the  numbers  given  above,  we  find  that,  in  the  plane  of 
the  Galaxy  itself,  the  mean  number  of  stars  per  field  is  122. 

(3)  In    order  to    find  the   mean    density  at    15°  distance 
from  the  galactic  plane,  the  celebrated  author  cited  has 
taken  the  sum  of  the  Herschelian  soundings  falling  between 
10°  and  20°  of  distance  S.  as  well  as  N.  of  the  Milky  Way, 
as  laid  down  in  L-ubbock's  maps,  and  bas  found — 

On  the  side  of  the  Gth  hour  33  soundings,  with  a  mean 
density  of 25.56  stars. 

On  that  of  the  18th,  23  soundings,  with  a  mean  den- 
sity of. 35.08  " 

From  which  the  mean  density  for  the  distance  of  15° 
Is  inferred  to  be 30.30  ' 

(4)  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  for  the  distances  between 
25°  and  35°,  there  is  obtained  from  35  soundings  the  den- 
sity of  17.68  stars  :  and  by  similar  successive  operations  is 
formed  the  following  table: 


Distance  from  plane 
of  GaUxr. 

Star-density. 

No.  of  Hounding* 
effected. 

0° 
15° 
30° 
45° 
60° 
75° 

122.00 
30.30 
17.68 
10.36 
6.32 
4.78 

151 

56 
34 
48 
18 
few. 

The  two  points  following,  noticed  by  Struve,  are  worthy 
of  observation  :  (1)  A  saltus,  or  noticeably  sudden  diminu- 
tion of  density,  beyond  two  degrees  of  breadth,  which  ex- 
plains why  the  Milky  Way  appears  so  narrow — that  is,  not 
more  than  4°  wide — a  conclusion  to  which  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity also  leads  even  in  telescopic  observations,  particular 
cases  only  exceptcd  in  which  stellar  groups  are  so  sharply 
defined  that  half  the  field  is  within  and  half  without  the 
Galaxy;  but  these  cases  are  rare.  (2)  The  great  dispro- 
portion between  the  two  extremes,  so  that  in  the  plane  of 
the  Milky  Way,  even  taking  means,  the  stars  are  thirty 
times  more  numerous  than  at  the  pole;  it  being  understood 
that  the  disproportion  between  the  actual  numbers  largely 
varies  with  the  localities.  Yet  in  no  locality,  not  even  in 

•Etuda  eCAttnnomie  Stellaire. 
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the  openingn  or  "co»l-»ack»,"  is  the  poverty  ever  so  great 

ttSItt|n'«vPnow'be  Inquired  whether  a  similar  distribution 
of  .tors  "occurs  in  the  southern  hemisphere,-  and  further, 
whether  stars  of  the  different  magnitudes  are  equally  con- 
densed toward  the  Milky  Way,  or  whether  the  minuter  stars 
arc  proportionally  more  compact.  Answers  to  these  ques- 
tions have  been  furnished  by  the  labors  of  the  younger 
Herschel  and  of  Struve.  Sir  William  Hcrsehel  in  his 
Boundin"*,  took  no  account  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars, 
but  hit  son,  in  pursuing  a  similar  labor  for  the  southern 
hemisphere  at  the  Capo  of  (food  Hope,  divided  the  stars 
intu  classes,  and  arrived  at  results  similar  to  those  above 
indicated,  with  particulars  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
our  inquiry.  Taking  the  soundings  in  a  zone  of  3°  in 
breadth— that  is,  of  li°  in  each  direction  from  the  Galaxy 

I,,,  found  a  mean  of  75.5  stars  per  field,  and  this  without 

following  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Galaxy,  on  whieh  ac- 
count, since  many  of  the  fields  fell  outside  of  it,  the  number 
is  diminished ;  so  that,  when  this  circumstance  is  taken  into 
account,  the  number  of  stars  per  field  is  at  least  90,  even 
when  those  fields  are  omitted  from  the  reckoning  in  which 
there  are  aggregations  so  dense  as  to  give  more  thnn  UOIJ 
cai'h.  Starting,  then,  from  this  number,  which  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  122  found  by  his  father  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  he  found,  for  the  zones  at  different  distances 
from  the  Galaxy,  the  results  following : 


Distance  from  plane. 

Middle  of 
«oao. 

No.  of  souud- 
Ings. 

Total  No.  of 

star*. 

Proportion. 

11°  N.  to  1J°S. 
0°       to  15°  S. 

0° 

7J° 

84 
321 

6,2*8 
10,461 

74.50  to  90 
51.28 

15°  S.  to  30°  S. 

224° 

19.-) 

4,576 

23.47 

30°  S.   to  45°  S. 

371° 

68 

982 

14.46 

45°  S.   to  60°  S. 

52j° 

21 

161 

7.41 

The  rate  of  decrease  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
table,  though  the  absolute  values  are  somewhat  different, 
referring  as  they  do  to  different  mean  limits;  and  hence 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  total  number  of  stars  vis- 
ible in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  about  2,665,786,  and  the 
total  number  in  the  entire  heavens  about  5,331,572,  or  five 
and  a  quarter  millions  at  least.  It  follows  that  the  southern 
hemisphere  is  less  richly  provided  than  the  northern.  In 
the  following  table  are  contained  the  estimated  numbers 
of  stars  scattered  through  the  zones  parallel  to  the  Galaxy, 
arranged  according  to  magnitudes  : 


Number  of  stars  per  100  telescopic  fields. 

Distance  from  S. 
pole  of  the  Galaxy. 

Larger 
than  8th 
mag. 

From 
8th  to 

otii. 

From 
ftth  to 
10th. 

From 
10th  to 

nth. 

From  llth 
to  12th. 

12th  iin.l 
beyond. 

0°to    15» 

6 

7 

47 

72 

474 

15          36 

5 

6 

22 

38 

56 

535 

36          45 

5 

7 

17 

39 

76 

764 

45          60 

3 

6 

18 

42 

109 

1171 

60          75 

3 

7 

23 

57 

161 

2378 

75          90 

6 

11 

38 

88 

248 

551.1 

90         105 

4 

9 

28 

70 

215 

4802 

105         120 

6 

8 

21 

46 

121 

2145 

120         135 

3 

1 

21 

51 

130 

1240 

135         150 

5 

5 

24 

81 

656 

It  is  here  easily  apparent  that  the  larger  stars  are  pretty 
uniformly  distributed,  but  that  the  smaller  are  more  and 
more  condensed,  till  near  the  Galaxy  they  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  times  more  numerous  than  at  the  pole  of  that 
zone ;  and  if  figures  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  these 
numbers,  they  will  visibly  illustrate  the  closeness  and  the 
multitude  of  the  stars.  Wo  shall  presently  see  what  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  from  this  distribution. 

Besides  the  laborious  enumerations  of  Herschel,  there 
are  other  similar  monuments  of  industry  which  may 
possibly  suggest  the  laws  of  stellar  distribution  in  space 
Some  of  these  we  shall  briefly  notice.  The  zones  of  Bes- 
sel,  catalogued  by  Weisse  for  the  limiting  parallels  of 
15°  N.  and  15°  S.  declination,  and  discussed  by  Struve, 
lead  to  the  following  distribution,  arranged  according 
U>  right  ascensions,  the  heavens  being  divided  into  re- 
gions of  four  hours  each.  The  letters  A  and  B  indicate 
the  magnitudes  according  to  Argelander  and  Bessel  re- 
spectively : 


Distribution  of  Stan  in  Right  Attention. 

Region. 

Hour. 

1st  to  5th 
magn.  (A). 

8(A). 

Magnitudes, 
I(B),    8(B). 

9(B). 

1st  to 

6th  (A). 

Total. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

K.          k. 

1  to   4 
5        8 
9      12 
1:1      115 
17      20 
21        0 

61 
76 
49 
50 
6g 
58 

120 
148 
78 
87 
106 
113 

392 
59S 
393 
475 
674 
MS 

1,452 
2,549 
1,356 
1.3% 
2,432 
1  ,-J7:t 

4,793 
10,227 
5,129 

4,848 
7,:i77 
5,:lci5 

181 

224 
127 
137 
174 

171 

6,818 
13,598 
7.0115 
6,856 
10.IB7 
7,171 

I.  to  VI. 

0      23 

362 

652 

'.s'P4 

10,458 

(7,7:«7 

1014 

62J05 

Hero  is  seen  »t  a  glance  the  preponderating  abundance  of 
stars  in  the  2d  and  the  5th  of  the  regions  above  defined, 
where,  more  largely  than  elsewhere,  the  zone  is  traversed 
by  the  Milky  Way.  The  numbers  are  sensibly  larger  in 
these  regions  for  alt  the  stars,  but  for  the  small  ones  in 
greater  proportion.  Still,  the  distribution  in  these  zones 
has  the  effect  to  understate  largely  the  density  in  the  ga- 
lactic region,  and  to  increase  it  near  the  pole  of  that  belt, 
because  the  stars  of  the  9th  magnitude,  though  the  most 
abundant,  cannot  in  the  galactic  belt  be  all  recorded  by  the 
observer,  while  in  the  poor  regions  they  are  pretty  com- 
pletely gathered  up.  Moreover,  the  Galaxy  where  it  inter- 
sects the  equator  does  not  spread  over  the  four  hours  of  the 
region  to  which  it  belongs,  which  therefore  includes  a  large 
celestial  space  poor  in  stars.  The  poorer  portions,  more- 
over, being  more  than  30°  distant  from  the  galactic  polc.it 
is  evident  that  the  real  condition  of  things  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  this  enumeration.  The  conclusions  which  it 
suggests  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  in  harmonv  witli  those 
of  Herschel.  The  zone  observations  of  I)e  Vico,  of  the 
American  Bond,  and  others,  conduct  to  the  same  results, 
which  are  these:  (1)  That  stars  are  more  numerous  near 
the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  than  in  other  quarters  of  the 
heavens;  (2)  that  the  proportional  increase  in  numbers 
toward  this  plane  is  greater  for  the  small  stars  than  for  the 
large.  These  general  results  are  incontrovertible,  but  arc 
hardly  on  adequate  compensation  for  the  severe  toil  which 
this  discussion  has  necessitated.  The  laws  of  apparent 
density,  however,  having  been  thus  reduced,  at  least  ap- 
proximately, to  formal  numerical  expression,  the  problem 
henceforth  loses  something  of  its  vagueness;  and  upon  the 
basis  of  these  laws  we  are  enabled  to  proceed  more  securely 
to  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions  which  relate  to 
the  real  distribution  of  the  stars  in  space. 

§  11.  Real  Distribution  of  the  Stars  in  Space. 
To  pass,  then,  to  these  questions,  the  first  inquiry 
which  presents  itself  is  this:  Is  the  apparently  grciite'r 
density  of  the  stars  in  certain  regions  purely  an  eflcct  of 
perspective,  or  is  it  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
stars  in  a  given  space  is  really  greater  in  those  regions 
than  elsewhere  ?  In  other  words,  Does  the  visual  ray  in  a 
given  direction  encounter  more  stars  because  its  line  of 
transit  through  them  is  longer,  while  they  are  in  fact  uni- 
formly distributed  through  space,  or  do  they  appear  more 
crowded  because  they  really  are  so  ?  This  question,  in  re- 
spect to  certain  particular  regions  of  the  heavens — as,  for 
instance,  the  Magellanic  Clouds  and  certain  large  spots  of 
the  Milky  Way,  apparently  globular  agglomerations  of 
enormous  bulk — is  easily  resolved.  For  in  these  cases,  if 
we  choose  to  assume  that  the  component  stars  are,  as  in 
other  regions,  equally  distant  from  each  other,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  regard  the  agglomerations  as  cylindrical  masses 
with  their  axes  pointing  directly  toward  the  observer — a 
condition  of  which  the  improbability  is  plain  enough  to 
any  one.  Moreover,  some  of  these  masses  are  composed 
of  stars  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  and  clustered  together 
with  a  density  increasing  toward  the  centre;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  them  as  special  systems.  Such 
are  the  numerous  clusters  which  we  find  isolated  in  the 
heavens,  and  very  many  others  occurring  in  the  Galaxy. 
Of  these  particular  cases  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  speak. 
Our  present  inquiry  relates  to  the  visible  stellar  mass  in 
general,  especially  as  seen  in  the  Milky  Way,  and  our  aim 
is  to  settle  which  of  the  two  hypotheses  above  mentioned 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  stellar  re- 
searches, accepted  the  idea  of  Huyghens  that  the  stars  are 
uniformly  distributed  through  space;  and  he  consequently 
regarded  the  number  of  these  which  in  his  soundings  he 
found  on  the  line  of  the  visual  ray,  as  a  measure  of  the 
depth  of  the  stratum.  He  was  thus  conducted  to  his  fa- 
mous conception  of  the  galactic  system  as  forming  a  vast 
stratum  of  relatively  small  thickness,  bifurcated  on  the 
side  of  Sagittarius,  and  presenting  in  section  the  appear- 
ance shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  But  this  fancy  was 
abandoned  by  himself  in 
his  later  years,  though 
many  quote  it  still  as  his 
finally-settled  opinion.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  stel- 
lar density  is  at  the  same 
time  apparent  and  real, 
and  that  the  stars  appear 


FIG.  8. 


Herschcl's  Stratum  Theory. 
S,  sun's  place. 


crowded  not  only  by  the  effect  of  perspective,  but  because 
)f  their  actually  greater  mutual  proximity ;  and  if  on  this 
ivpothesis  the  relative  density  of  the  Herschclian  stratum 
in  various  planes  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the 
stratum  be  a  subject  of  inquiry,  the  following  table,  calcu- 
ated  by  Struve  upon  the  soundings  of  Herschel,  will  fur- 
nish replies: 
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in  the  scale  already  noticed  by  Struve.     The  total  number 

DUtaiicr  from  plane 
of  Uulaxy. 

Stellar  density. 

InteriWlUr  du- 
Uuoei. 

of  star«  visible  to  tin-  naked  eye  in  all  the  hem  run,  down 

t"  tin*  titli  in  A''ii  it  ti<l<'    amount-,  iiceord  in**  to  Hois  to  fiKOU 

O.IHI 

I.IKKI 

IjOO 

which  gives  lor  the  radius  of  th*;  indu'limr  ^ph'-n-.  tl.MO  : 

MB 

0.480 

LN 

and  from  the  Pulkova  catalogue  the  number  »>f  Mar*  to  the 

0.10 

0  '-'0 

0.330 

1.45 

1  <•! 

7th  magnitude  aim  Mint-  tn  'JCi.^nn,  \vliirh  g\\  »•*,  lor  t!ir  .-iini  - 

9M 

(I.  ISO 

1.77 

lar  radius,  11.021.     These  two  number*  exceed  those  of 

0.40 

O.OM 

1.97 

the  table  above,  but  Heis  emit.  •--<  -  that  hie  own  right  ex- 

tLH 

0.014 

2.-'6 

tends  to  many  atari*  helow  the  titli   magnitude;  and  it  is 

0.80 
n  fm 

0.1105 

4.14 
5  73 

equally  admitted  on  the   part  of  Stru\r   that   many  utors 

u.no 

"  •* 

hulf  a  magnitude  below  the  7th  are  included  in  the  1'ul- 

k<iva    i-atal'i^nr      a    t'ar-t   ulii'-h    In-    at  1  1  1  hutt--    1"    an    nm-i-r 

From  thin  it  is  apparent  how  rapidly  the  stellar  distances 

must  illcrea-c  ill   |iroccc<lLll";  toward  the  pole  of  tin-  lialax  V, 

and  huw  large  in  the  excess  of  density  in  its  own  plane. 
Thus,  at  the  distance  ll.Sfi,  whicli  corresponds  t»  Mil-1  of 
delation  above  tln>  galactic  pliinc.  tln>  density  is  hardly 
U.ODII.'i  ill'  that  witliin  the  plane  it.-clf:  and  the  interstellar 
di-tinccs  ure  something  like  six  times  greater  near  the 
pole  than  in  that  plane.  Though  sucli  a  distrihntion  c;m 
not  be  culled  impossible,  it  is  supported  Ijy  no  argument 
strong  enough  to  give  it  preference  to  the  other,  which 
supposes  the  stars  equidistant,  but  arranged  in  longer 
lines.  In  deciding  this  point  the.  following  reflections 

m:i\    he  scr\icenblc: 

If  tlic  stars  srcui  more  dense  only— as  Herschcl's  original 
supposition  presumes — because  the  visual  lines  arc  longer, 
the  proportion  of  stars  of  different  mairiiit  udes  will  not  be 
the  same  throughout  the  heavens,  hut,  in  the  directions  of 
the  longer  visual  rays,  the  number  of  small  stars  will  pre- 
dominate: and  this  for  the  reason  that,  to  the  number  of 
those  which  are  really  small,  must  he  added  such  us,  being 
actually  groat,  are  reduced  in  magnitude  in  consequence  of 
their  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stars  are  really 
closer  where  they  appear  to  be  so,  then,  assuming  that  the 
different  magnitudes  arc  impartially  distributed  through 
I  for  there  is  no  reason  to  think  otherwise),  the  ratio 
of  the  numbers  expressing  the  various  orders  of  magni- 
tude must,  witliin  a  sphere  of  visibility  of  any  given  radius, 
be  the  same  as  that  which  is  deduced  from  other  elements 
as  related  to  their  distance;  as,  tor  instance,  from  pho- 
tometry and  proper  motion. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  two  hypotheses 
are  not  absolutely  mutually  exclusive,  since  it  may  happen 
that,  in  certain  directions,  the  stars  are  at  the  same  time 
more  thickly  strowu  :iml  arranged  on  longer  lines.  Really, 
therefore,  we  are  without  any  certain  criterion,  and  it  is 
nc  cssary  hero  also  to  resort  to  the  criterion  of  probability. 
Wo  know,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  stars  nearest  to  us,  61 
Cygni,  is  among  the  smaller.  With  a  view  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  problem,  W.  Struve  hag  calculated  what 
should  be  the  radius  of  a  sphere  capable  of  containing  the 
stars  of  each  order  of  magnitude,  on  the  supposition,  first, 
of  a  uniform  distribution,  and  secondly,  of  inequalities  of 
density.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  not  here  dis- 
cussing absolute  distances,  but  proportional  distances  only, 
and  that,  in  speaking  of  uniform  distribution,  we  do  not 
intend  a  geometrical  uniformity,  which  in  space  is  impos- 
sible, but  merely  an  approximate  uniformity.  Resuming, 
then,  the  enumeration  of  the  stars  given  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  we  have  the  following  table,  in  which  the  first 
column  gives  the  magnitudes,  and  the  second  the  numbers 
of  the  stars  according  to  Argehinder;  the  third,  the  suc- 
cessive sums  of  the  tirst  and  second,  the  lirst,  sccnnd,  and 
third,  etc. ;  the  fourth,  the  radius  of  the  .sphere  capable  of 
containing  the  stars  of  the  several  magnitudes  respectively, 
supposing  them  mutually  equidistant;  the  fifth,  the  results 
of  :\  similar  calculation  according  to  Ihe  enumeration  made 
by  Struve  upon  the  stars  of  Hc-sel  in  \Vci.--c's  catalogue: 
and  the  sixth  and  last,  the  differences  between  the  two 
calculations: 
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200,000 
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11  H. 



98.00 

The  differences  of  the  last  column,  though  sensible,  do  not 
exceed  the  irregularity  admissible  in  this  matter.  The 
greatest  anomaly  appears  between  the  stars  of  the  6th  and 
7th  magnitudes — that  is,  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the 
telescopic  stars  to  those  visible  to  the  naked  eye — a  tuiltua 


tuiuty  in  c.--.-:i  i  i|  \-  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
but  which  I  believe  to  he  no  less  due  to  our  natural  tend- 
ency to  fancy  a  star  larger  than  it  is  whenever,  without 
any  kind  of  instrumental  aid,  we  form  our  estimates  by 
the  c\  c  alone. 

Let  us  now  sec  what  must   be  the  radii  of  the  spheres 
capable  of  containing  the  same  classes  of  stars,  on  Mippo 
-ilinn  that  their  apparent  density  is  also  real.      From   the 
law  of  apparent  density,  deduced  by  Slriivc  from  the  labors 
of  Jlerschel,  are  computed  the  following  distances: 


llainltudea. 

Rudll. 
Xoi.  and  <lrn*liie«  compounded. 

1 

1.00 

2 

1.80 

3 

2.76 

4 

3.90 

6 

8.45 

6 

9.28 

7 

16.78 

8 

2:1.86 

9 

:i3.40 

14  H. 

180.40 

It  now  remains  to  bo  seen  which  of  these  two  series 
most  nearly  represents  the  actual  facts  in  the  celestial  ex- 
panse. To  decide  the  question  directly  is  impossible:  but 
indirectly  we  may  do  it  by  comparing  the  radii  of  these 
tables  with  the  mean  distances  inferred  from  photometry 
and  from  proper  motions.  For  the  purposes  of  such  a 
comparison  a  rftnmf  of  all  these  values  is  presented  in 
the  following  table : 
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Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  photometric  scale  more  nearly 
accords  with  the  hypothesis  of  condensation  than  with  the 
other,  especially  for  the  smaller  stars;  and  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  proper  motions.  We  are  led.  there- 
fore, to  the  conclusion  that,  not  only  in  appearance  but  in 
fact,  the  stars  are  more  dense  near  the  (ialaxy. 

This,  which  may  be  called  the  theory  of  the  real  distri- 
bution of  the  stars  in  space,  is  the  only  result  which,  among 
the  numerous  speculations  hitherto  made  as  to  the  structure 
of  the  Milky  Way  considered  as  the  principal  body  of  the 
universe,  deserves  any  confidence.  Kepler,  first  among 
these  speculators,  regarded  the  Milky  Way  as  a  confused 
ring  composed  of  stars,  within  which  he  conceived  our  sun 
to  be  eccentrically  placed  toward  one  side,  and  out  of  the 
mean  plane.  Huyghens  supposed  the  stars  to  bo  distributed 
uniformly — an  idea  which  we  have  seen  to  be  untenable. 
Wright,  Kant,  and  Lambert  discoursed  largely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  systems  which  make  up  this  immense  aggre- 
gation ;  but  all  their  conceptions  are  modelled  on  the  type 
of  the  solar  and  planetary  system  as  it  was  known  in  their 
time.  Hence,  in  their  speculations,  we  have  always  the 
inevitable  great  central  primaries,  and  after  these  the  sec- 
ondaries and  other  attendants,  of  the  3d,  the  4th,  and  even 
the  5th  order.  But  as,  in  our  day,  the  solar  system  itself 
has  been  so  greatly  modified,  and  since  it  presents  so  large 
an  ascertained  variety,  it  would  bo  idle  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  these.  In  fact,  they  could  never  escape  from 
the  conception  of  a  sun  surrounded  by  planets  forming 
systems  of  the  first  order,  and  these  surrounded  by  satel- 
lites forming  systems  of  the  second  order,  all  the  orbits 
being  eccentric  and  only  slightly  inclined  to  the  equator 
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of  the  .primary.  They  admitted  also  comets  with  orbits 
largely  eccentric— numerous,  but  without  law.  -Now,  be 
sides  these  principal  class.-.-,  oompoeed  of  masses  ol  great 

m.- itudc.  ire  recogniM  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  a  /.me 

of  little  h,,,li.-s  irboM  entire  BUM,  although  their  number 

alrea.h  rtt«lui  l«9  ( Ju.  1,  I-""  . --ca.ee]  V  ci|l.als  that  of  the 

earth  -'  while  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  have 
been    all    discovered,    but    rather,    from   the    rapidity    with 
which  disc, A  civ  has  followed  discovery,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  ihe  contrary.     Their  orbits  are  considerably  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  fi.mc  of  them  arc  very  eccentric— so 
much  10,  indc.  -Las.  in  view  of  their  mutual  proximity  and 
the  intricacv   with  which  they  are  interwoven,  while  the 
whole  arc  distributed  over  a  /.one  no  broader  than  tho  mean 
.list;. IK-.-  .,1  the  earth  from  the  sun,  to  make  their  stability 
doubtful,  and  even  to  lend  plausibility  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  bodies  theiusches  may  sometimes  come  into  col- 
li.-ion.      M'c  recognize,  moreover,  many  periodic  comets, 
and  others  not  periodic,  some  of  which  make  part  of  tho 
long  parabolic  currents  of  minute  cusmieul  bodies — that  is 
to  say,  meteorites — forming  sometimes  arcs  of  very  great 
and  sometimes  of  limited  extent,  which  follow  the  tracks 
of  some  of  the  comets.     These  bodies,  moreover,  are  not 
all  solid,  but  in  part  gaseous,  and  on  this  account  present 
so  strange  phenomena  in  their  approach  to  the  sun.     In 
like  manner,  with  the  discovery  of  gaseous  nebula; — a  dis- 
covery, however,  already  predicted  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
toward  tho  close  of  his  career — all  the  fancied  resemblances 
between  the  nebula;  and  the  Milky  Way  fall  to  the  ground. 
In  view  of  these  discoveries  in  our  own  system,  it  is  no 
longer  improbable  that  groups  of  very  minute  stars  may 
take  the  place  of  vast  isolated  bodies,  and  that  every  sys- 
tem may  not,  as  Lambert  would  have  it,  possess  a  great 
preponderating  centre  to  give  it  an  indefinite    stability. 
From  the  general  vicinity  of  the  nebula;  to  the  Milky  Way, 
and  considering  that  they  are  not  always  formed  of  separate 
stars,  as  used  to  be  believed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  these 
objects  may  not  be  parts  of  that  great  formation.  Besides,  the 
nece-,-ity  of  a  great  central  mass  is  not  absolute;  it  being  pos- 
sible to  secure  regularity  of  motion  by  means  of  an  annular 
system,  or  other  combination,  without  a  central  body — ar- 
rangements of  which  examples  exist  among  the  nebula;, 
where  are  also  spiral  systems  destined  to  other  ends  than 
perpetual  circulation  in  orbits  perfectly  closed.* 

From  this  survey  must  not  be  excluded  the  stellar  sys- 
tems, now  well  proved  to  exist,  of  double,  triple,  and  mul- 
tiple stars,  nor  the  various  groups  found  in  the  Milky  Way, 
which  without  being  globular  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
partial  systems,  since  they  exhibit  corona)  approximately 
circular,  furnished  with  fringes  or  linear  streams  system- 
atically diverging,  analogous  to  the  temporary  positions 
of  our  planets  projected  around  the  sun.  Nor  should  it  be 
omitted  that  the  central  bodies  of  such  groups  may  escape 
observation  in  consequence  of  their  inferior  luminosity. 
Some  systems  of  this  kind  may  be  seen,  especially  in  cer- 
tain of  the  nebula;  of  Sagittarius,  and  precisely  in  A.  R. 
ISA.  10m.  and  in  Decl.  S.  18°  53'.  The  idea,  moreover,  of 
Mr.  Proctor,  who  considers  the  openings  in  the  Milky  Way 
near  the  Southern  Cross,  and  in  the  Swan,  as  evidences 
that  the  thickness  of  the  sidereal  stratum  is  limited,  and  that 
we  sec  beyond  the  limit  of  its  thickness,  seems  to  be  just. 
In  fact,  as  a  spherical  aggregation,  in  instances  like  those 
of  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  is  inferred  to  exist  from  the  form 
alone,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
definite cylinder  with  its  axis  directed  toward  the  observer, 
BO  these  apertures  show  that  the  bordering  masses  have  a 
thickness  in  the  direction  of  the  visual  ray  bearing  some 
proportion  to  their  breadth ;  and  wo  are  not  permitted  to 
conceive  them  as  tubular  perforations  of  indefinite  length 
with  their  axes  turned  precisely  in  our  direction.  The  in- 
ference is  therefore  unavoidable  that  the  Milky  Way  must 
be  a  finite  system  of  stars,  of  which  the  depth  in  the  visual 
direction  cannot  differ  much  from  its  breadth  ;  at  least,  that 
this  must  be  true  on  certain  lines,  though  in  others  it  may 
be  impossible  to  say  where  it  ends. 

The  earliest  speculators  on  this  subject  had  much  to  say 
about  a  ring ;  others  talked  of  a  disk  split  into  two  lamina; ; 
but  neither  of  these  forms  can  explain,  even  approximately 
the  observed  convolutions.     Mr.  Proctor  has  recently  sug- 
gested the  similitude  of  a  serpent,  coiled  upon  itself  yet 
without  closing  the  circle,  there  being  in  one  place  an  in- 
terval which  is  seen  in  the  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Cross.f    But  none  of  these  forms  suffice  to  give  even  a  rough 
idea  of  this  great  stellar  mass  in  its  entirety,  and  its  real 
tructure  defies  our  every  conjecture.     All  we  can  say  is 
t  18  composed   principally  of  aggregations  of  un- 
« It  Is  no  objection  to  thl«  nypotheslslolay  that  siichTystems 
lie  stable,  since  it  is  possibly  true  that  the  bodies  com- 
me.'»  T ^estlned  b!  tlleir  collisions  for  the  renovation 
j.  C     ??  aild  the  generation  of  scenes  of  new  life. 
tAfo»<A/v  Katiea  R.  A,tr.  Hoc.,  Dec.,  1370,  and  Atlr.  Essay,, 


bounded  magnitude,  with  intervening  spaces  where  the 
stars  are  seattereil  with  less  density  and  more  uniformity; 
that  the  series  of  these  aggregations  is  longest,  in  respect 
to  us,  in  the  direction  of  Sagittarius;  and  that,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  this,  in  Perseus  and  Cassiopeia,  it  has  also 
a  great  profundity  ;  while  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  this 
diametrical  line,  where  it  is  both  narrower  and  nearer  to 
us,  tho  depth  is  much  less  ;  that  our  sun,  with  the  neigh- 
boring stars  of  tho  group  to  which  it  belongs,  is  certainly 
not  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  stratum,  but  sensibly  eccen- 
trically, as  is  evident  from  the  enormous  difference  of  stel- 
lar density  between  the  Cth  hour  of  right  ascension  and  tho 
18th;  moreover,  laterally  from  these,  the  Milky  Way  is  very 
singularly  bifurcated,  and  while  it  is  everywhere  bright  and 
in  many  points  irresolvable,  it  is  suddenly  interrupted,  ter- 
minating, as  remarked  above,  in  two  large  fans  situated  in 
A.  11.  9A.,  nearly  in  front  of  the  constellation  Ar^o. 

The  sun,  moreover,  is  a  little  out  of  the  plane  of  the  Gal- 
axy, since  this  zone  docs  not  form  a  great  circle,  but  a 
parallel  to  a  great  circle,  and  distant  from  it  about  5°. 
More  than  this  it  is  useless  to  conjecture.  The  component 
masses  seem  to  be  scattered  groups,  independent  and  count- 
less in  number,  rather  than  a  unit-system  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  complication,  their  aspects  throw  no  light 
upon  the  structure  of  this  immense  aggregation. 

Though  resolvability  into  stars  distinguishes  in  general 
the  Via  Lactea  from  the  nebula;,  yet  many  bits  of  this,  ex- 
amined with  the  spectroscope,  have  given  indications  of 
bright  isolated  spectral  lines,  so  that  it  is  not  certain  that 
in  these  points  there  may  be  nothing  but  stars,  as  we  shall 
soon  learn. 

But  all  the  visible  stars  do  not  form  parts  of  the  galactic 
system  alone.  Many  groups  seem  independent  of  it — as, 
for  instance,  the  Magellanic  Clouds  ;  and  the  same  is  like- 
wise true  of  numerous  aggregations  of  stars  mingled  with 
nebulae,  such  as  Coma  Berenices  and  its  surroundings,  and 
other  clusters  of  less  dimensions  than  these.  Above  all,  the 
nebula;  seem  to  form  a  system  of  their  own,  and  to  these 
we  shall  now  turn  our  attention. 

I  12.   The  Netmlee.l 

Not  only  in  the  magnificent  celestial  girdle  of  the  Via 
Lactea,  but  also  outside  of  it,  there  are  in  the  heavens 
many  spots  which,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  seem  luminous 
clouds,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  the  Beehive  in  Cancer,  the 
hilt  of  Orion's  sword,  and  tho  Hair  of  Berenice.  These 
spots,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  have  been  called  "neb- 
ula?;" but  since  the  time  of  Galileo  it  has  been  proved,  by 
the  aid  even  of  imperfect  instruments,  that  they  are  in 
most  instances  formed  of  aggregations  of  minute  stars  go 
close  together  that,  though  easily  separated  by  instruments, 
the  naked  eye  fails  to  distinguish  them  individually.  The 
Pleiades  and  Prascpe  produce  little  effect  in  telescopes, 
their  component  stars  being  so  far  apart;  but  the  central 
portion  of  the  group  in  Perseus,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  is  inag- 

FIG.  9. 


A.  R.  =  2A.  "m. ;  D.  N.  =  56°  24'. 
Portion  of  the  Group  in  Perseus. 

nificent.  The  little  nubocula  in  the  Milky  Way  near  the 
star  n  in  Sagittarius  is  a  surprising  entanglement  of  curves, 
arches,  and  circles,  defying  all  description.  Its  right  as- 


t  An  article  on  the  NEBULA  will  be  found  in  Vol.  Ill  but  this 
covers  only  to  a  slight  extent  the  ground  of  that,  while  that  con- 
tains much  not  embraced  in  this.  The  two  are  mutually  sup- 
plementary. 
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.11  is  I**,  '.int..  :in.|  its  'lerlinatii.il  IS"  :'i<)'  S.  (See 
.!/  mninof  ilir  <>!,*,>:  ,•,,!, ,<-i/  ,,/'  tin-  i '.„'/,,/,,,  Romano, 
Tin -,-.!  is  u  iieiirliboriii:,'  group  in  A.  It.  is/i.  »«>..  Heel.  1»° 
IV  S.,  iiiul  one  also  in  ISA.  Him.  lt!»..  lii-i-l.  19°  L"  S.,  where 
ft  magnificent  red  slur,  surrounded  liy  nil  inde-rrihabl<! 
mesh,  sugm'sN  irrc-istihly  the  idea  of  a  system.  The  im- 
priiu'inetil  ol'  teh-.eopes  opened  lip  il  nilleh  more  e\tcn-ivc 
liel.l  of  object-  of  I li i s  kind,  though  of  smaller  dimensions. 
.Mi  lier  airl  I.acaillc  in  their  lime  detected  :ni  admirable 
list,  suiae  separable  in  their  instruments  into  stars,  and  j 
others  not.  It  was  reserved  for  the  eliler  Ilerschcl  to  study 
exhaustively  this  branch  of  astronomy  nlso,  and  to  gather 
from  it  marvels  without  end.  As  n  first  result,  many  of  thu 
objects  believed  by  bil  OOtompOruiM  to  lie  irresolvable,  were 
perfectly  rc-oh  el  by  hi-  powerful  instruments.  Many  also 
show  rieh  aunregaiions  of  variously-colored  stars — as,  for 
example,  the  one  near  *  of  the  .Southern  Cross,  which  re- 
sembles a  heap  of  gems — and  many  form  a  special  cate- 
gory  of  objects  ealled  elusters,  and  by  ua  groups  or  globu- 
lar masses,  made  up  of  immense  multitudes  of  exceedingly 
minute  stars  arranged  in  globular  form,  and  so  closely  con- 
dcn-cd  in  the  centre  as  to  present  there  a  uniform  white 
light.  Figs.  10  and  11  give  an  idea  of  these  objects.  The 
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Globular  Cluster  in  Aquarius. 

most  beautiful  in  our  hemisphere  is  that  of  Hercules,  in 

A.  H.  16A.  37>».,  Decl.  +  36°  42',  which  is  noticeable  on  ac- 
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Globular  Cluster  In  ( 'aiics  Vcnaticl. 

count  of  its  curvilinear  rays  exterior  to  the  arches  of  the 
spiral:  it  fills  a  field  of  8';  that  of  Libra  is  not  more 
beautiful,  more  extensive,  or  more  resolvable  than  this.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere  are  two  others  not  less  surprising 
— viz.  the  nebula  of  Toucan  and  that  of  u  Centauri,  in 
which  stars  are  present  in  thousands.  The  last  occupies 
at  least  20'  of  space  entirely  covered  with  stars  of  the  12th 
and  13th  magnitudes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  this  kind.  To  give  a  description  of 
them  no  number  of  figures  or  of  pages  would  suffice.  The 
only  mode  of  acquiring  any  conception  of  these  objects  at 


all  is,  with  an  instrument  of  adequate  power,  to  examine 

theobjerl-  themselves: 

1'riurijinl  liliiliiilnr  Groujti  of  Stan. 


Group, 

IU(ht  asoCQitoo. 

Declination. 
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But  the  power  of  Hersohers  instruments  was  not  nufii- 
eient  to  resolve  into  slars  all  the  ohjeels  eharaeterized  as 
nebulosities,  and  the  name  of  nebula  is  now  restricted  to 
the  unresolved.  Of  these  nebiiln-  there  are  three  catego- 
ries :  (1st)  the  planetary  nebula1  :  1M  i  the  elliptic  nebula); 
(3d)  the  irregular  m-bul»>.  The  Hi  their  name 

from  the  fact  that,  in  the  field  of  the  teleseo|.e,  they  appear 
as  disks  more  or  le-s  well  ilHinrd.  and  with  a  light  like 
that  of  a  planet,  nearly  uniform.  Their  color  is  greenish- 
blue.  A  beautiful  series  of  these  objects  is  represented  in 
Figs.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.  The  uniformity  of  light  in 

Flo.  12.  Flo.  13. 


A.  R.  =  19*.  34m. : 
D.  =  — 14°  32'. 

some  of  these  is  singular,  as  in  Fig.  12.     But  in  these  also 
are  seen  spots  of  greater  brightness,  which  seem  to  scintil- 

Fio.  14.  Flo.  15. 


A.  R.  =  20A.  55m. ; 
D.  =  — 12°  2' 


A.1 


- 17°  47'. 

late,  and  are  arranged  apparently  in  curves.     These  lucid 
masses  are  sometimes  disposed  in  ring  shape  (Figs.  13, 17), 
FIG.  16.  FIG.  17.  FIG.  18. 


li^**"  .^^k^dr 

••i 

^k.    •    jF.f  fK  • 

^*JN  '  "^S^F^^ 


ISA.  4m.; 
+  6°  50'. 


A.  R.  =  7A.  34m. ; 
D.  =  —  14°  20'. 


A.  R.  =  5A.  33m. 
D.=  -r9°0'. 


sometimes  in  ear-shape  (Fig.  15).  The  figures  speak  more 
forcibly  than  many  words.  Others,  again,  are  cloudy  on  the 
edges,  while  they  also  present  a  neatly-defined  central  port, 
as  in  Fig.  16.  These  at  first  sight  resemble  somewhat  Sat- 
urn with  his  ring — that  is  to  say,  a  globe  surrounded  by 
an  oval — but  on  closer  examination  exhibit  the  characters 
shown  in  Figs.  13,  14,  and  lo.  Some  have  decidedly  the 
aspect  of  a  true  ring,  the  interior  being  wholly  vacant. 
Unique  among  these  is  the  nebula  of  Lyra,  A.  R.  18*. 
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48m.   12...  Decl.   N.  32°  52'.  which   presents  an  elliptic 
ring,  having  in  the  centre  the  merest  nintUlftUoB  of  light, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  minute  star.     (Fig.  19.) 
FIG.  19. 


Annular  Nebula  in  Lyra. — Diam.  73'. 

Though  absolutely  irresolvable,  still,  with  very  powerful 
instruments,  it  is  possible  to  discover  in  those  objects  a 
certain  scintillation,  which  favors  the  belief  that  they  are 
cMiMjHised  of  stars.  This  conclusion  is  apparently  con- 
firmed by  Bond's  researches  with  the  great  Cambridge 
rcl . ;i- tar,  and  by  those  of  Lord  Rosse  with  the  most 
colossal  reflector  ever  constructed ;  but  the  spectroscope 
has  come  in  here  to  undeceive  us,  by  revealing  the  quite 
unr\[ierted  tact  that  all  these  objects  are  only  masses  of 
gas,  confirming  thus  the  vague  sentiment  which  always 
favored  the  belief  that  they  cannot  be  all  resolvable.  Sir 
William  Herschel,  indeed,  had  early  abandoned  all  hope 
of  resolving  certain  of  the  nebulosities,  and,  in  the  latest 
years  of  his  career,  he  insisted  on  the  existence  of  matter 
diffused  through  space,  out  of  which  the  nebula;  are  prob- 
ably formed.  Mr.  Huggins,  by  applying  the  spectroscope, 
has  found  that  the  spectra  of  these  objects  are  composed 
of  three  lines  only — one  in  the  blue  and  two  in  the  green. 

Fio.  20. 
F x b  mg. 

Sun 


Sun.  I 
Neb.j 

H0  (b) 


)          "    fc)(a) 

Spectrum  of  the  Nebulae.* 

At  the  first  aspect,  it  excites  surprise,  that  objects  of  so 
feeble  luminosity  should  give  a  sensible  spectrum  at  all ; 
but  surprise  will  cease  when  it  is  considered  that  their  light 
is  not  intrinsically  weak,  and  that,  in  the  spectrum,  this  light 
is  not  spread  out,  as  in  those  of  the  stars,  over  a  wide  con- 
tinuous space,  but  is  all  concentrated  in  the  few  lines  above 
named.  Thus,  preserving  all  its  intensity,  it  comes  out 
with  a  force  comparatively  much  greater  than  that  of  stars 
of  only  equal  brightness.  From  the  nature  of  this  spec- 
trum, we  are  able  to  infer  the  nature  of  the  gases  which 
produce  it.  One  of  these  is  certainly  hydrogen,  since,  be- 
sides the  coincidence  of  the  line  above  mentioned  with  the 
solar  F,  the  line  O  in  the  red  has  also  been  successfully 
identified  in  the  brighter  of  the  nebular  spectra.  As  to  the 
others,  one  is  very  near  to  the  double  line  of  azote,  found 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  second  order  of  this  gas;  but  as  it 
is  not  perfectly  coincident  with  either  one  of  the  pair  the 
substance  producing  it  is  unknown.  Among  the  artificial 
lights  which  approach  nearest  to  this,  there  is  a  line  of 
lead,  but  the  identity  is  hardly  probable.  The  third  and 
finer  line  is  quite  unknown. 

(2)  The  oval  nebula  are  elliptic  masses,  mostly  faint 
and  extremely  diffuse  at  the  borders.     A  remarkable  ex 
ample  of  this  class  is  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda,  disccrn- 

*.i"j°,r<'.er  to,  ttl  the  Position  of  these  "iTnesTthe  foltowimr 

lethod  (given  in  our  memoir)  is  employed:  The  position  of  the 

jm<-ro,,,,t..r  having  been  fixed  in  the  night,  with  the  micro,  £ 

r  ll.r-ad  on  the  ine  (6)  of  the  nebula,  it  is  left  untouched  m 
morning,  when  it  is  found  that,  on  the  solar  spectrum,  (ft)  corre- 
sponds,10  !•  ;  the  principal  line  (a)  falls  near  a  stronK  dark  line 
near  the  middle  of  the  interval  between  6  and  K:  but  the  nc 

l£  .l",?  ,'n  '"•?  I""'  '"  the  loft-  'owanl  F'  and  a""s  no  c  , in! 
le  with  this ;  u  i,  RP1,arently  a  line  of  azote.    The  fine  line 

01  °f  the  interval  between  W  and  (ioi 


f  IG.  21. 


ible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  resembling  in  appearance  a  light 
seen  through  a  thin  plate  of  horn  ;  it  was  so  described  by 
its  discoverer,  Fabricius.  Its  extent  is  very  remarkable, 
being  in  length  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth  a 
quarter  of  11  degree.  It  was  profoundly  studied  by  Bond 
of  Cambridge,  who  found  that  it  is  far  from  being  continu- 
ously luminous,  but  has,  as  it  were,  two  narrow  dark  stripes 
or  channels.  f  Yet  its  spectrum  is  found  to  be  continuous, 
whence  the  nature  of  its  composition  remains  unknown. 
Still,  this  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  be  gaseous,  it 
being  possible  for  gases  at  low  temperature  to  give  a  con- 
tinuous spectrum. 

A  great  number  of  small  nebula',  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  21,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  region  of  Coma  Berenices 

and  in  the  wings  of 
the  Virgin.  These  are 
in  general  much  con- 
densed at  the  centre 
and  extremely  diftuse 
at  the  borders.  They 
Small  Elliptic  Nebula—  type  form.  pass  step  by  step 
through  all  the  possible  grades  of  density,  from  the  faintest 
cloud  to  such  as  have  quite  a  bright  central  lustre.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  elliptic  nebulif  were  generally  cha- 
racterized by  Herschel  as  irresolvable.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  while,  in  the  globular  groups,  the  borders  are  entirely 
formed  of  brilliant  stars,  in  these,  the  margin  is  more  diffuse 
and  less  bright  than  the  centre. 

The  irregular  nebula?  are  not  less  numerous  or  celebrated 
than  those  already  mentioned.  The  most  remarkable 
among  those  visible  in  our  hemisphere  is  that  in  the  hilt 
of  Orion's  Sword,  involving  the  multiple  star  0'.  The 
portion  of  the  heavens  which  surrounds  this  star  seeing  to 
be  formed  of  loosely-heaped  locks  of  cotton.  J 

The  form  of  this  nebula  varies  greatly  in  details  accord- 
ing to  the  power  of  the  telescope  with  which  it  is  observed; 
and  great  reflectors,  like  those  of  House,  Lasscll,  and  El- 
Icry,  give  to  its  masses  an  aspect  of  sharper  definition 
than  smaller  instruments;  on  which  account  the  designs 
we  have  of  it  are  in  their  minor  features  discordant  aniuii^ 
themselves.  This  nebula,  in  its  brighter  parts,  under 
strong  enlargements  and  in  favorable  atmosphere,  appears 
to  scintillate  and  to  give  signs  of  resolution  into  stars. 
(Ilond,  A'eceAa.)  But  analyzed  with  the  spectroscope,  it 
presents,  like  the  planetary,  a  linear  spectrum,  and  there- 
fore must  be  regarded  as  gaseous.  This  condition  of  matter 
does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  agglomeration  as 
may  produce  masses  dense  enough  and  bright  enough  to 
take  on  the  appearance  of  small  stars.  Hence  the  discov- 
ery of  Bond  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  illusion;  and 
we  ourselves  can  bear  witness  to  having  many  times  veri- 
fied the  fact  of  such  scintillation  in  this  nebula  and  in  the 
planetary  also;  e,  y.  Figs.  12,  13,  15,  16. 

The  extent  of  this  nebulous  aggregation  is  very  great, 
since,  besides  the  central  mass,  commonly  regarded  as  the 
nebula,  numerous  filaments  have  been  traced  by  us  from 
—  0°  50'  to  —  7i°,  comprehending  the  triangular  area  lim- 
ited by  the  stars  (,  40,  and  u  in  dec].,  and  in  A.  K.  extend- 
ing from  79°  to  near  84°;$  that  is.  through  (>J°  in  decli- 
nation and  5°  in  right  ascension.  Thus,  all  this  region  of 
the  heavens  appears  to  be  occupied  by  a  nebulous  stratum, 
and  the  stars  of  Orion  exhibit  in  the  spectroscope  an  excep- 
tional tint  of  green  with  a  faint  shade  of  red  —  an  appear- 
ance which  may  be  what  is  called  accidental,  or  may  be 
owing  to  the  transmission  of  their  light  through  this  mass 
of  decidedly  green  color.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  the  singular  narrowness  of  the  line  F  in  these 
stars  may  not  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  superposition  upon 
it  of  an  equal  bright  line  belonging  to  the  nebulous  sub- 
stance. This  seems  extremely  probable. 

It  is  said  that  around  the  star  »',  which  is  composed  of 
four  beautiful  small  stars  forming  the  famous  Trapezium, 
and  two  others  exceedingly  minute  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  nebulosity  does  not  exist.  The  cxaetne.-s  of  this  state- 
ment may  be  doubted.  There  is  certainly  a  cloudiness 
there,  but,  on  account  of  the  vivid  light  of  the  stars  them- 
selves, it  is  exceedingly  faint.  The  idea  that  the  nebula 
fails  here  because  of  having  been  condensed  into  stars 
has  not  a  sufficiently  solid  foundation.  A  brilliant  star, 
by  eclipsing  the  nebula,  makes  it  often  disappear,  as  actu- 
ally happened  to  the  nebula  in  Argo  when  the  star  ij  was 
of  the  1st  magnitude,  but  now  that  the  star  lias  dwindled 
to  the  9th,  the  nebula  is  well  marked.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  nebula  in  Orion  is  subject  to  sudden  changes;  but  as 
all  such  opinions  have  hitherto  been  founded  on  obser- 
vations made  with  the  imperfect  instruments  of  other  times, 
we  can  regard  nothing  of  this  as  certain.  Inasmuch,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  more  recent  and  more  powerful  in- 


fS.'e  Fig.  4,  art,  NKnri,*:,  for  this  object. 
ISce  Fig.  1,  art.  Nunri,.*:,  fur  this  object, 
I  See  Mem.  Oaierv.  Coll.  Rom.,  185-2-53. 
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struments  reniier  visible  divers  features  whieh  escaped  the 
feebler,  there  is  in    tlii-    tart  a  stillieienf  explanation    uf  all 

ill,-   -H-] ted   changes.      K\cn    mnv    the   cie-i-ns  of  Lord 

lt,,.-se  and  of  Sinn  i-  very  little  resemble  our  uwn  or  that  of 
llerscliel. 

Ainon^  the  irregular  nebula)  visible  in  middle  northern 
latitude  should  be  ranked  the  nebula  in  Sagittarius  (3722 
C.  (i.  11.)  in  A.  It.  I7/,.  .",!,,,..  Iiecl.  -21°  21';  this  nl.-o 
gives  the  bright  lim  s  i.f  Ihe  nebular  spectrum.  Thu  same 
is  true  of  many  other  nebula'  drawn  hy  llersehel  .lumiL' 
hie  observations  at  tin-  CuMj  M,  l"i  in-ianre,  that  in 
A.  K.  IS/,.  II,,,.,  lied.  -Hi"  1:V.  Finally,  many  >< 
uf  the.  Milky  Way.  iii  Sagittarius',  gi>e  all  the  liiiu.s  of  tho 
brighter  nebula'  in  Ihe  sa |inirti>r. 

Another  nebula  uf  nut  less  importance  is  tlnit  "Inch  sur- 
rounds ij  Argus  in  (be  southern  hemisphere,  in  A.  It.  IDA. 
.'111,,,.,  Dcid.  i>&°  'IT'.  It  is  very  singular,  Inning  a  lai'ire 
\n  'ant  space  in  form  of  a  lenini-caie.  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a  theory.  A  chailL'''  has  been  su-i 
in  Ibis  nebula  also,  but  the  varying  a|i|>e;n 'alines  suppo-dl 
In  bavc  been  hitherto  ol»ser\  ed,  may  pi  ol,a  !il  \  have  been 
line  to  tin:  varieties  uf  instruments  employed,  and,  as  just 
rrinajrke  I,  to  the  variations  of  the  stars  immersed  in  the 
nebula. 

Thei-e  :ire  several  other  irregular  nebula)  in  tho  heavens 
which  were  ile-iLr 1    by  llersehel.     tine,  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  Vulpeculn  (Fig.  22),  called  by  tho  Eng- 
Fio.  22. 


The  Dumb-bell  Nebula. 
A.  R.  =  IDA.  52m. ;  D.  =  +  2°  17'. 

li  h  the  Dumb-bell  Nebula,  and  another  is  that  of  Canes 

Vcnatici   (Fig.  23).      In  this  last  is  manifested  a  spiral 

FIG.  23. 


The  Spiral  Nebula  51  M  Canum  Venaticorum  (Earl  of  Roue). 
structure;   and   a  similar  configuration  has  been   found, 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  powerful  instruments  of  Lord 
Rosse,  to  be  repeated  in  other  nebulae  also. 

This  structure  calls  to  mind  the  power  of  the  central 
force  which  may  tend  to  unite  in  one  single  stellar  centre 
the  diffused  masses  of  gas,  and  may  suggest  idens  of  cos- 
mology analogous  to  those  thrown  out  by  Knnt,  Herschel, 
and  Laplace,  who  suppose  the  stars  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  nebular  matter.  The  nebula  just 
mentioned  does  not  show  in  our  instruments  the  spectral 
lines  of  the  gases.  If  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  instru- 


froui  tho  nebulous 
Km.  24. 


A.B.-1U.40*.: 
D. 


FIG.  25. 


FIG.  20. 


A.  R.=  7A.  I9m.;    A.I 
D.  =  4  21°  15'.        I 


mcnts  (a  point  which  deserves  verification),  it  would  prove 
that  tin;  mass  is  at  ijuite  a  low  tumpi'iatuie. 

The  idfit  of  a  gn  »:,'!  e--i  \  e  euii.len-ation  receives  support 
'llii.-  is  tin:  name  ),-i\in  to  the 
dais  which  are  el., the. I  with  a 
nebulous  atmosj'bere.  Such  is. 
the  iihJL-i-l  ill  A.  It.  I'.lli.  Id,,,., 

-.24),  which 

,  addition  to  a  sj.eeli  inn 
consislin-  ot  a  /"lie  ^enHibly 
enntiiiiioii.-.  [\\i-  bright  lines 
proper  In  the  n.'laiiar  spec- 
trum: the  star  is  still  Hiir- 
rniiiided  by  a  part  of  the  nipor 
i,l  wbicb  il  w:i-  |. -lined.  An- 
uttier  «t  the  kind  i^  in  A.  K. 
7/i.  1!!,,,..  H"  I.  21°  1.V  (Fig. 
1  another  still  in  A.  It. 
ID/,.  I',,,..  l)i:..-l.  — 3«°  30'  (Fig. 
are  also  double 
and  triple  nebnhe.  as  in  Figs. 
27  and  28,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  exart  meas- 
ures of  them. 

One  of  tho  matters  of 

t  ilti|«'T  lanr. n- 

nerte  I  with  this  subject 
is  tho  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  tho  nebula'. 
Herschel  II.,  in  his  ob- 

.-(•!  \atlolis     :it     tin-     Cape, 

gave  a  statistical    slat. 
ment  of  tho  number   of 
tnes«  objects  in  diflcrcnt 
parts     of    the     heavens. 
From  tho  siudy  made  by  him  of  this  distribution,  ho  found 
that,  in  tho  northern  hemisphere  tho  richest  region  is  in 
FIG.  27.  FIG.  28.         the     Virgin,     in     Coma 

Berenices,  and  in  Pisces. 
This  region  has  its  largest 
density  near  the  pole  of 
tho  Galaxy — so  much  so 
that,  putting  this  zone  at 
the  horizon  of  the  celes- 
tial globe,  tho  swnrm  of 
nebula)  spreads  out  like 
a  pavilion,  having  its 
summit  in  the  polo  and 
A.  R.  =  7A.  35m.:  A.  R.  =  7A.  l!iin. ;  its  base  in  the  galactic 
D.  --17°  49'.  U.  =  - 29=49'.  circle.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  distribution  is  less  graphically  marked, 
but  it  also  continues  there,  and  the  zone  of  greatest 
abundance  approaches  the  northern  nebular  region  of 
the  Fishes.  In  this  distribution  there  is  no  trace  of  a  de- 
cided band  88  in  the  Milky  Way,  but  we  recognize  only 
centres  of  superior  density.  The  chart  below  (Fig.  29), 
reduced  from  the  work  of  Proctor,  presents  it  to  the  eye. 

It  is  singular  that,  while  tho  elliptic  nebula)  are  disposed 
by  preference  around  the  pole  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  irreg- 
ular nebula?,  on  the  other  band,  arc  found  on  the  border  of 
that  zone  or  very  near  it.  We  may  also  say  that  many 
regions  of  tho  Milky  Way  itself  are  positively  nebulous. 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  elliptic  nebulae  form  a  class 
independent  of  the  Milky  Way. 

We  cannot,  nevertheless,  place  in  this  category  the 
Magellanic  Clouds,  in  which  immensely  vast  masses  are 
resolved  into  stars  and  into  extremely  minute  nebulae, 
forming  a  gigantic  and  marvellous  group  entirely  isolated, 
and  having  an  extent  which  defies  our  utmost  conception. 
It  is  a  thing  worthy  of  observation  that,  in  the  elliptic 
nebulae,  the  eccentricity  of  the  strata  goes  on  diminishing, 
till  nuclei  are  at  length  reached  very  nearly  spherical. 
This  fact  is  certainly  connected  with  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  theoretic  mechanics  wholly  different  from  that 
which  rules  in  globular  systems,  and  makes,  moreover,  a 
contrast  with  the  annular  systems,  still  more  striking. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  said  that  the  Via  Lactea  is  only 
one  of  the  nebula),  but  the  gaseous  nature  of  these  and  the 
stellar  structure  of  the  former  will  no  longer  admit  so 
sweeping  or  rigorous  a  parallel.  Still,  us  in  many  of  the 
bright  regions  of  this  zone,  analy/cd  by  the  spectroscope, 
we  have  found  traces  of  bright  lines,  there  are  possibly 
here  vast  masses  of  uncondensed  nebulous  matter  yet  ex- 
isting. But  for  studi-es  of  this  difficulty  an  instrument  such 
as  ours  is  perhaps  too  feeble.  Let  us  hope  that  these  re- 
searches will  be  continued,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  with  suf- 
ficient means,  by  others ;  this  being  the  criterion  so  much 
desired  by  Sir  John  Herschel  for  distinguishing  with  cer- 
tainty tho  gaseous  nebula)  from  those  possibly  stellar  or 
|  composed  of  condensed  matter,  such  as  are  our  clouds  in 
,  relation  to  watery  vapor.  The  globular  clusters,  not  ex- 
i  hibiting  any  trace  of  bright  spectral  lines,  remain  in  the 
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Flo.  29. 


Northern  UcmispluTf. 


Southern  Hemisphere. 


Distribution  of  the  Nebulx.— The  Northern  and  Southern  Ncbulie. 


category  of  stars  ;  an  exception  may  perhaps  be  made  of 
the  planetary  nebula  of  the  Dolphin,  in  which  are  seen  a 
lucid  point,  and  a  diffuse  brightness  which  present  a  ru- 
dimental  appearance  of  a  monochromatic  zone. 

It  is  still  a  great  question,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
whether  the  nebulie  have  varied  in  aspect.  The  solution 
of  this  doubt  is  difficult.  Between  two  observers,  making 
sketches  of  the  same  object  upon  the  same  night,  and  with 
the  same  instrument,  there  are  still  very  great  differences. 
It  is  no  marvel,  therefore,  that  designs  should  fail  to  agree, 
when  time  and  place  and  person  and  instrument  all  differ. 
Many  variation?  may  be  due  to  variations  of  neighboring 
stars.  Thus,  for  example,  while  r/  Argus  was  most  brilliant 
and  of  the  first  magnitude,  it  appeared  free  from  nebulosity. 
(J.  Hertchel,  Cape  Obt.,  pp.  36-37.)  It  is  now,  having 
dwindled  to  the  4th  magnitude,  seen  without  difficulty  to 
be  involved  in  such  a  nebulosity.  (Monthly  Notices  H.  A.  #., 
1876.)  We  have  seen  that  the  Trapezium  of  Orion  was 
supposed  to  be  without  a  nebulous  surrounding,  but  that 
the  spectroscope  has  proved  this  nebula  to  bo  even  brighter 
tbere  than  elsewhere.  The  unchangeability  of  the  nebula! 
shows  upon  what  a  scale  in  time  we  must  measure  the  for- 
mations of  creation,  in  respect  to  which,  as  to  duration,  geo- 
logical periods  are  truly  but  days. 

The  distance  of  none  of  these  masses  is  yet  known,  no 
parallax  having  been  determined  of  any  one  of  them  ;  and 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  assign  their  magnitude.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  space  filled  by  some  must  be  immeasurably 
great,  embracing  not  merely  limited  localities,  but  vast 
regions  in  the  heavens,  since  those  of  Orion,  of  Argo,  and 
of  Andromeda  occupy  several  entire  degrees  of  visible  ex- 
tension ;  but  even  limiting  ourselves  to  the  smallest  and 
best  defined,  like  the  planetary  nebula)  above  mentioned, 
which,  measuring  but  a  few  seconds,  are  better  comparable 
with  our  usual  scale,  the  magnitude  is  beyond  conception 
great  A  nebula  of  this  description,  though  only  26"  in 
diameter,  like  that  of  Sagittarius,  or  33",  like,  that  in 
Hydra,  if  we  allow  it  a  parallax  of  one  second  in  arc,  is 
comparable  only  to  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  which  is  thirty 
times  greater  in  diameter  than  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  But 
since  so  large  a  parallax  as  this  is  not  probable,  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  real 
parallax  is  a  very  great  deal  smaller,  we  have  dimensions 
in  which  our  imaginations  are  utterly  lost. 

The  number  of  the  nebulae  is  countless.  Herschel  dis- 
cussed 3812  in  his  statistics,  and  in  the  great  catalogue 
published  by  him  in  1864  were  included  5079.  Since  this 
epoch,  not  a  few  others  have  been  discovered  at  Rome,  and 
several  hundred  at  Marseilles,  with  the  great  reflector  of 
ninety  centimetres  diameter  of  that  observatory.  Probably 
the  number  will  increase  with  the  increasing  dimension's 
of  instruments,  but  all  the  later  discoveries  are  of  objects 
too  faint  to  promise  to  future  speculators  matter  of  import- 
ant interest. 

This  immense  labor,  due  chiefly  to  the  Herschel  family, 

has  been  completed  in  a  little  less  than  a  century.*    But 

l°  j  «  name  °f  Herschel  mu?t  bo  added  those  of  Lacaille 

essicr  among  earlier  observers,  and  among  the  recent, 


v  ,catalogue  of  4S  neblll!B  in 

inthe  «"»""•*—  *• 


his 


those  of  Rosse,  Lassell,  Be  la  Rue,  Bond,  D'Arrest,  Hug- 
gins,  and  perhaps  others.  And  from  the  list  of  these  famous 
observers,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  splendid  artisans, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  the  hardly  less  famous  names  of 
the  artisans  proper,  such  as  those  of  Merz,  Cook,  Secretan, 
Cauchoix,  Clark,  Grubb,  and  others  similarly  honorable. 
The  work  of  this  century  remains  a  testimony  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  generations  of  the  present,  and  an  incitement 
to  the  emulation  of  those  which  are  to  follow ;  for  whom  it 
is  reserved  to  fathom  all  those  difficult  problems,  which, 
being  functions  of  the  time,  no  assiduity  and  no  skill  on 
the  part  of  observers,  but  the  lapse  of  ages  only,  can  suffice 
to  resolve. 

Furling  now  our  sails  after  the  course  by  no  means  brief 
which  we  have  run  through  the  celestial  spaces,  we  may  here 
sum  up  in  conclusion  the  principal  results.  (The  conclu- 
sion here  referred  to  will  be  found  under  the  title  UNIVERSE 
later  in  this  volume.)  P.  A.  SECCIII. 

Translated  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 

Star'stone,  a  variety  of  sapphire,  the  avteriu  of  Pliny 
and  the  ancients,  is  found  in  Ceylon,  and  presents,  when 
cut  en  cabock'iii,  or  in  a  hemispherical  form,  and  viewed  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  a  peculiar  reflection 
of  light  in  the  form  of  a  star. 

Starui-Biichow,  town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Vilna,  on  the  Dnieper,  has  six  churches,  several  good  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions,  and  extensive  manu- 
factures. P.  6901. 

Starui-Asskol,  town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Koorsk,  on  the  Asskol,  has  a  normal  school  and  a  theolog- 
ical seminary.  The  vicinity  is  famous  for  its  rich  orchards. 
P.  7029. 

Starvation.     See  APPENDIX. 

Stass'furt,  town  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Bode,  is  noted  for  the  immense  layer  of  rock-salt  in 
its  vicinity,  which  was  discovered  in  1 837  at  a  depth  of  826 
feet,  and  with  a  thickness  of  about  1000  feet.  A  shaft  was 
finally  opened,  and  steam-engines  applied  to  operate  the 
mine  in  1852.  The  produce  amounted  in  1856  to  15,480 
cwts.;  in  1860,  to  660,480;  in  1861,  to  2,071,880;  and  the 
mine  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  town 
had  4785  inhabitants  in  1864,  and  10,327  in  1871.  (See 
the  descriptions  by  Bischof  (Halle,  1864)  and  by  Rhein- 
wart  (Dresden,  1871).) 

Staszow,  town    of  Russian    Poland,  government    of 


P.  about  5000 


Radora,  on  the  Czarna,  has  manufactures  of 
goods,  and  copper  ware.     P.  about 
are  Jews. 
State,  by  PRES.  T.  D.  WOOLSHV. 


•es  or  paper,  iron 
',  of  which  many 


See  APPENDIX. 


State'blirg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.,  on  Camden 
branch  of  Wilmington  Columbiaand  Augusta  R.R.  P.  2095. 

State  Centre,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa 
division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  in  iin  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  region,  has  1  weekly  newspapei. 
P.  of  v.  559;  of  tp.  1076. 

State  Line,  p.-v.,  Mound  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R. 

State  Medicine.  See  SANITARY  SCIENCE,  by  PORTER 
C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 
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Stat'en  Isl'nml  [named  liy  the  |)ut<;h  in  honor  of  the 

St  bteH  (M  ueral  ],  I  lie    i  -I. i  n  I  u  liieh  e<,n-t  itule-    near]  v  all  of 

Hi 'hmond  CO.,  N.  Y ..  i."  bounded  on  tin-   K.  liy  New  York 

>i    York    Hay.   iin>l   the    Xarr.iws,  X.  by  the  Kill 

V.MI  Ki:ll,  \V.  l>y  Statoa  I -hind  Soun.l,  and  S.  S.  K.  by  Kar- 

itau  l!:iy  :ni  I  l;ic  I, oner  Hay  .if  New  Ynrk.      It  is  II  mill's 

ln,,:,  and    groat,   i    breadth   s   mil.'-.     Area.  .r>nj  «q.  m. 

;  ,ut  s -ciicry,  and  ha-  many  fine 

It    i-    tr»v«  tt»a    I-hmd    1'..   It.,    and 

Hiec-tcd  with  New  York  by  lines  of  ferry-boats.     (See 

KiriiM.iMi  co.,  N.  Y.; 

Stat'enville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Echols  co.,  Qa.,  on  Atlantic 
and  (Julf  11.  K.     P.  61. 

Stntr  Public  School  forDepcndent  Children,  of 

Miclii^tiii  '"1  liy  an  act  (of  which  the  writer  was 

in  i hf  senate  tin-  author)  of  ihi-  Ic/i  -Inturo  at  its  session  in 
1STI.  It  is  apart  of  the  common-school  system  of  that  State, 
for  which  Mi'-higan  is  wo  well  and  favorably  known.  It  is 
niaintaini"!  '  .It  is  nut  a  penal  or  reformatory  ! 

institution,  an  orphan  asylum,  or  an  alm<house;  but  only 
for  children  "f  .-mind  mind  anil  body,  between  four  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  that  are  dependent  on  the  public  for  ] 
support.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kin,l  existing  under  any 
government.  Others,  in  some  respects  similar,  receive  j 
criminal  children  from  the  courts,  thus  tainting  all  alike 
with  crime.  This  has  a  twofold  character,  uniting  the 
humanities  and  economies.  First,  it  is  a  home  and  school 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  poverty  alone  is  the  price 
of  admission.  Second,  it  is  a  merciful  agency,  by  which 
the  State  becomes  thu  guardian  of  its  dependent  children, 


ari-l  re-ton-*  them  t'i  society  aii'l  a  permanent  li'ime  under 
parental  intiiicn'-i'-.  I  It-ret  of.,  re,  tln-.-e  children,  as  they  now 
are  in  other  Slates  were  maintained  in  the  county  poor- 

,  which  places    wen-   unlit    fur  innocent   eliitdn-n    by 

rea I'  the  n  ere  —  a  ry    a- -i i. -iation  with  tile  iiclull  MwUM, 

idiotic,  in-anc.  ami  immoral  inmates  of  a  very  1"W  mei.tal, 

:,l,  an-1  moral  type.  'I lo-ie  were  in  the«e  poorhouscs 
IIM  mc:in-  ',!'  cla--ilieaf  ion  of  inmates  or  ceparntion  in 
apartments  mi  educational  inMiienecs  an<l  hence  all  the 
surroundings  injuriously  iitleelcd  the  impre-.-iblc  cliild.  and 
it  very  early  learned  it-  tir^-t  le--ons  in  crime.  This  C.HM-O 
tended  to  m.ikc  tdc  child,  a-  the  a-lult-  around  it.  also  a 
pauper,  :in  I  then  acriniinal,  thus  propagating,  increasing, 
and  perpetuating  '  i  .  The  merit  ot  the  M ichigan 

00  its  Immunity,  lie-  largely  in  it-  prei.n 
tivcetlc-'t-.  lleietotore.  tin  ,-tate  had  (as  other  govern- 
ments  yet  <l"t  del;i\ed  ;,  linn  until  these  children  became 
criminal,  nti'i  then  erectcil  l.,i  them  e\teti-ive  reformatories, 
workhouses,  prisuns  disgui-ed  liy  the  name  of  industrials 
and  in  them  bc.'an  the  always  ililliciilt  and  questionable 
work  of  reformation,  when  early  preventive  work  would 
h-i\e  been  uniformly  sueees-ful  ami  t'ar  less  expensive. 
All  the  arguments  that  have  I, ecu  ;_-i\en  to  the  world  M  to 
the  education  of  children  might  l>e  i  epeatc.l  here,  with  oven 
more  forcible  application  in  relcrenee  to  the-e  ymng  do- 
peii'leut-  of  society  and  wards  of  the  State. 

This  institution  is  located  just  outside  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  C'oldwater,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  aur- 
riiiui'ling  country.  The  buildings  are  on  the  cottage  plan, 
the  central  being  used  for  the  superintendent's  residence, 
employes'  dormitories,  offices,  for  school-rooms,  for  cooking, 


dining,  sowing,  and  other  industrial  purposes.  The  cottages 
are  for  the  homes  of  the  children,  there  being  8  at  present, 
with  about  30  inmates  each,  making  the  capacity  of  the 
school  240.  This  can  be  increased  to  400  or  500  by  adding 
other  cottages  only.  Over  each  of  these  homes  presides  a 
lady  cottage-manager,  whose  duties  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  a  mother  with  a  smaller  family,  except  that  the 
cooking,  dining,  washing,  etc.,  are  done  as  in  other  large 
public  institutions.  The  children  attend  school  in  the 
school-rooms  in  the  wings  of  the  main  building,  where  they 
arc  taught  the  common  English  branches.  Those  of  proper 
age  are  taught  how  to  work — the  boys  on  the  farm  (of  41 
and  in  the  garden,  to  make  shoes,  caps,  and  their 
own  clothing,  etc. ;  the  girls  to  make  their  clothing,  do 
housework,  etc.  The  proficiency  of  those  children  in  the 
schools,  in  their  work,  and  in  their  general  conduct  and 
appearance  after  they  have  been  there  a  few  months  will 
bear  very  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  those  who  at- 
tend our  common  schools.  Their  moral  culture  has  proper 
attention,  as  required  by  law,  and  religious  services  are 
held  Sunday  forenoons  and  afternoons,  conducted  by  the 
superintendent,  assisted  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  o'f  the 
city  from  different  denominations.  The  children  are  sent 
to  the  institution  by  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the 
several  counties  (a  board  of  three  members  in  each),  who 
take  the  child  claimed  to  be  dependent  to  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate of  the  proper  county,  who  hears  the  testimony,  and  in 
case  he  decides  the  child  to  be  dependent,  it  is  sent  here 
with  a  copy  of  such  evidence  and  decision,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  child,  kept  on  record  at  the 
school.  The  second  prominent  characteristic  is  that  of 
providing  homes.  It  is  made  the  special  duty  of  the  board 
to  find  homes  as  fast  as  practicable,  giving  room  in  this 
way  for  others.  The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  attend  to  this  work.  Also,  there  is  an  agent  in 
eivh  principal  county,  appointed  by  the  governor,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  linding  homes  anil  afterward  supervi-ine; 


,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

their  condition.  All  indentures  have  a  clause  reserving 
the  right  to  take  back  a  child  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  child  to  do  so.  No  child 
can  be  placed  in  any  home  unless  the  State  agent  certifies 
it  to  be  a  proper  one.  The  whole  career  of  the  child  ia 
carefully  watched  over  during  its  minority,  and  all  of  its 
interests  jealously  protected  by  its  guardian,  the  State. 

This  new  charity  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  control  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  for  a  term  of  six  years  each.  This  board  has 
quite  full  and  discretionary  powers.  It  establishes  a  system 
of  government,  employs  all  officers,  managers,  teachers, 
etc.,  and  fixes  their  salaries  by  approval  of  the  governor. 
The  administration  of  the  ordinary  affairs  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  resident  superintendent,  who  is  delegated  large  dis- 
cretionary authority  by  the  board,  and  in  whom  is  princi- 
pally the  responsibility  of  success.  Most  of  the  employes 
reside  in  the  institution. 

This  school  for  the  children  of  the  poor  was  opened  in 
May,  1873.  It  has  now  about  250  inmates.  It  has  already 
placed  over  100  dependent  children  in  excellent  homes 
under  contracts  ensuring  them  "  good  treatment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,"  and  three  months  each  year  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  to  be  taught  the  occupation  of  the  guard- 
ian. So  far  the  execution  of  the  scheme  has  been  satis- 
factorily successful  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  and  the 
people,  with  whom  it  appears  to  be  one  of  our  most  popular 
State  institutions ;  and  of  it  our  present  popular  governor, 
John  J.  Bagley,  says  in  one  of  his  messages,  "This  insti- 
tution will  in  its  results  accomplish  much,  if  not  more  real 
good  than  any  other  yet  founded  by  the  State." 

C.  D.  RANDALL. 

State  Rights.  See  SOVEREIGNTY,  by  PKES.  T.  D. 
WOOI.SKV,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

States'borough,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bullock  co.,  Oa.    P.  33. 

State's  Evidence.  This  phrase  is  not  a  technical 
term  of  the  law,  but  is  popularly  used  to  describe  the  evi- 
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dence  of  an  accomplice,  generally  given  under  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  tile  officer  representing  the  state  that  the 
witness  so  testifying  shall  not  himself  be  prosecute,!  lor  the 
crime  of  which  heconfesscs  himself  to  be  guilty  while  ho  is 
,1,-,1,,-i,,-  the  guilt  of  the  party  on  trial.  Hence  comes  the 

very  oom n  but  very  inaceurate  expression  as  applied  to 

a  person,  "  to  turn  state's  ei  idi'iice,"  or  "  he  turned  state  s 
•fidoiM  "     dne  who  is  fnirtii-'-i"  aimum  with  another  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  cither  as  a  principal  or  as  an 
aeci—.rv.  is  an  accomplice,  although  this  designation  is 
i-ivcii  to  such  a  ,-onfcdorate  when  lie  is  permitted 
[  .  am.'car  and  tc-tifv  on  babalf  of  the  state  against  his  as- 
sociates     It  is  often  necessary,  in  order  that  the  ends  of 
ImtiM  ni:iv  i>.. i  l,c  ,1,'lciitcd.  that  one  of  several  criminals, 
whether  indicted  jointly  with  the  others,  or  indicted  sepa- 
ratelv,  or  perhaps  not 'indicted  at  all,  should  be  procured 
or  sii'ilcml  l'>  the  prosecution  to  become  a  witness  for  the 
stale,  and  to'tc^titv  "ii  tile  trial  of  his  fellows,  although  his 
,n  i.lciice  may  .-how  himself  to  be  guilty  of  the  same  oll'cncii 
or  of  some  other  one.     When  this  is  done,  there  is  generally 
a  tacit  understanding  or  an  express  agreement  with  the 
prosecuting  officer  that   the  person  whose  disclosures  are 
thus  used  on  behalf  of  the  public  shall  not  bo  brought  to 
trial  and  conviction.     When  and  with  whom  such  an  ar- 
rangement shall  be  made  rests  on  the  sound  discretion  of 
the  officer  who  represents  the  people,  and  largely  depends 
upon  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case.     The  evidence 
given  under  such  circumstances  is  of  course  very  suspicious, 
Mid  it  has  even  been  said  that  as  a  matter  of  law  no  conviction 
can  be  hail  upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice.    The  better  doctrine,  however,  is,  that  this  is  a  rule 
not  of  the  law,  but  of  practice  and  of  expediency.     A  jury 
has  the  power  to  convict  upon  such  evidence,  and  their  ver- 
dict could  not  bo  set  aside  as  illegal.     The  judge  should 
always  instruct  the  jury  that  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice 
is  to  be  most  carefully  scrutinized,  and  that,  unless  confirmed 
in  material  points  by  other  and  reliable  evidence,  a  convic- 
tion upon  it  is  inexpedient — that  the  corroboration  should 
extend  not  merely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  itself, 
but  also  to  the  participation  therein  by  the  accused  who  is 
on  trial.     Still,  such  instructions  are  rather  in  the  nature 
of  advice  than  of  direction  or  command,  and  they  may 
therefore  be  disregarded.  JOHS  NOUTOX  POMEKOV. 

States  General.     See  ESTATES,  THE  THREE. 
States  of  the  Church.     See  PAPAL  STATES. 
States'ville*  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
Western  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  at  N.  terminus  of  Atlantic 
Tennessee  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  an  active  trade  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.     P.  of  v.  644 :  of  tp.  1656. 
Statice.     See  MARSH  ROSEMARY. 

Statics  [Gr.  erraTuci)]  is  that  branch  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  forces  in  equilib- 
rium :  and  by  equilibrium  it  is  meant  that  the  forces  are  in 
perfect  balance,  so  that  the  body  upon  which  they  act  is  in 
a  state  of  rest.  According  to  the  classification  presented  in 
most  textbooks  on  the  subject,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  now 
employed  by  many  English  writers,  the  word  " statics"  is 
used  in  opposition  to  "dynamics,"  the  former  being  the 
science  of  equilibrium  or  rest,  the  latter  of  motion,  and  both 
together  constituting  mechanics.  The  influence  of  French 
literature  has,  however,  produced  among  recent  writers  a 
tendency  to  a  stricter  and  better  use  of  these  words.  In 
this  new  classification  the  word  "  mechanics  "  is  used  in  a 


the  pure  geometrical  theory  of  motion  independent  of  no- 
tions of  force  and  matter,  and  the  latter  the  theory  of  forces 
as  acting  upon  and  producing  either  the  rest  or  motion  of 
bodies.  The  word  "dynamics  "  is  thus  employed  nearly  in 
its  etymological  sense,  as  expressing  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  force  or  power  (corresponding  closely  to  the 
old  use  of  the  word  "  mechanics  "),  and  it  is  divided  into 
statics  and  kinetics,  the  one  being  the  science  which  treats 
of  forces  considered  as  producing  rest,  and  the  other  as  pro- 
ducing motion. 

In  statics,  forces  are  measured  by  the  pressures  that  they 
will  produce,  and  for  convenience  the  unit  of  pressure  is  a 
ertain  effect  of  the  force  of  gravitation  as  indicated  by  a 
spring  balance  (not  by  a  steelyard  or  scales)  acted  upon  at 
London  or  some  other  assigned  place  by  a  definite  quan- 
tity of  matter.     Thus,  the  unit  may  be  the  pressure  called 
an  ounce,  a  pound,  or  a  kilogram,  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
>rcnand.     In  the  discussions  of  statics  it  is  convenient 
>  represent  forces  by  lines,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  being 
iportional  to  the  intensities  of  the  forces,  their  directions 
ol  to  the  directions  of  the  forces,  and  their  ends  dc- 
C  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces.     I!y  such  a 
ition  we  form  a  geometrical  figure,  and  by  rea- 


soning  upon  the  properties  of  its  lines  we  arrive  at  the 
properties  and  relations  of  the  forces  themselves.  The  re- 
sultant of  two  or  more  forces  is  a  single  force,  which  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  the  several  forces  acting  together. 
j.,G  j  The  components  of  a  single 

force  are  forces  whose  united 
action  produces  the  same 
effect  as  the  single  one. 
The  process  of  combining 
forces  into  a  resultant  is  call- 
ed composition,  and  that  of 
separating  a  single  force  into 
components  is  called  resolution.  These  processes  are  effected 
by  means  of  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
which  is  thus  stated:  If  two  forces  P  and  Q  acting  upon 
the  material  point  o  are  represented  in  intensity  and  di- 
rection by  the  lines  a  b  and  «  d,  their  resultant  K  will  be 
represented  in  intensity  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  a  e 
of  the  parallelogram  abed  constructed  upon  the  two  given 
sides.  Since  the  relations  between  the  forces  P,  Q,  and  R 
are  the  same  as  between  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  par- 
allelogram, we  have  the  equations  Ra  =  Pa  -t-  Q2  -(-  2PQ  cos  & 

RZ  _^.  QJ  _  pi 
and  cos  <J>  = ;  the  first   of  which  determines 

the  intensity  of  R  when  P,  Q,  and  the  angle  «  included 
between  them  are  given,  and  the  second  of  which  deter- 
mines the  direction  of  R,  or  the  angle  $  which  it  makes 
with  the  given  force  Q.  These  two  equations  contain  five 
quantities,  and  hence  if  three  of  them  arc  given,  the  other 
two  may  be  found.  The  two  forces  P  and  Q  acting  at  a 
given  angle  9  may  thus  be  compounded  into  their  result- 
ant, and  the  single  force  R  may  be  resolved  into  any  two 
components  whose  directions  are  given.  If  the  resultant 
R  act  as  represented  in  the  figure  from  n  toward  c,  it  will 
replace  the  two  forces  P  and  Q ;  if  it  be  taken  as  acting 
from  c  toward  a,  it  will  hold  them  in  equilibrium. 

Another  fundamental  law  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  upon  which,  indeed,  the  whole  science  may  be  based, 
is  the  principle  of  moments.  By  the  moment  of  a  force 
with  reference  to  a  point  is  meant  the  product  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  force  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
point  to  the  direction  of  the  force;  which  distance  is  usu- 
ally called  the  lever-arm  of  the  force.  The  moment  of  a 
force,  or  the  product  of  the  force  and  its  lever-arm,  is  thus 
a  measure  of  the  tendency  of  the  force  to  cause  rotation 
around  the  given  point  or  centre  of  moments.  Now,  the 
principle  of  moments  is,  that  if  any  number  of  forces  are 
in  equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all 
the  forces  with  reference  to  any  point  must  be  equal  to  zero. 
Thus,  if  three  forces  P,  Q,  and  R  acting  at  the  point  0  be 
in  equilibrium  or  balance,  and  if  from  any  point  c  the  per- 
pendiculars p.  q,  and  >•  be  drawn  to  the  lines  of  direction 
of  P,  Q,  and  R,  we  must  have  Pp  +  Q,  +  R,  =  0,  which  is 
merely  the  expression  of  the  con- 
dition implied  in  the  word  equi- 
librium— viz.  that  the  three  forces 
have  no  tendency  to  cause  rotation 
about  the  point  c.  It  must  here 
be  understood  that  a  moment  may 
be  positive  or  negative  according 
as  its  force  tends  to  turn  the  sys- 
tem in  a  right-  or  left-handed  di- 
rection around  the  chosen  centre. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word  "resultant,"  it 
follows  that  the  moment  of  a  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  its  components.  The  principle  of  mo- 
ments furnishes,  then,  also  a  means  for  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces  and  the  discussion  of  statical 
problems. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  number  of  forces 
acting  upon  a  body  are  now  evident.  If  the  body  is  at 
rest,  and  the  forces  in  perfect  balance,  there  will  be  no  tend- 
ency to  a  motion  of  translation  or  to  one  of  rotation.  The 
condition  necessary  for  the  first  is  that  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  shall  be  zero,  and  for  the  second  that  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about  any  point  shall 
be  zero.  These,  together,  are  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  of  equilibrium  ;  the  first  alone  is  not  sufficient, 
for  a  couple  may  result ;  and  the  second  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient, for  the  centre  of  moments  may  be  chosen  on  the 
line  of  direction  of  the  resultant. 

The  whole  science  of  statics  is  but  little  more  than  the 
development  and  exemplification  of  the  consequences  of 
the  above  principles.  The  common  textbooks  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  having  established  and  illustrated  these  funda- 
mental principles,  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  parallel 
forces  and  to  the  determination  of  centres  of  gravity  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  bodies,  after  which  the  equilibrium 
of  forces  acting  through  the  cord,  lever,  pulley,  inclined 
plane,  and  screw,  of  which  all  machines  are  compounded,  is 
discussed,  both  in  its  simplest  theoretic  conception  and  as 
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mo'lilic'l  by  the  force"  of  friction  ami  cohesion.  The  laws 
of  tlio  equilibrium  cif  pises  i  ac ro-t:ii  H--  and  of  liquids 

(hydrostatic- i,  with  their  applications  In  (III-  barometer, 
pump,  nnd  hydro-tali, •  pli'--.  up'  then  dcieliiped  ami  illus- 

tratoil.  The  treatment  <.f  these  qucsiions  in  the  elementary 
textbooks  exhibit.-.  IIOWCMT.  only  the  first  principles,  and 

form*  merely  the  inlrodlietioll  to  the  science,  who.-u  com- 
plete di:\elo| nl  in  it-  se\eral  departments  must  be  sought 

for  in  special  an. I  If  -Illiiral  Ircati-e J.       Alnoti_'  thc-c,  where 

experiment  lends  iN  aid   t»  theory  by  .l.-ifi  mining  the  nc- 
rs    con-tants  tor  thr  full  di-cu--ion  mid  application 

of   tlif   laws  of   friction,  elasticity,  ami   tcn.-i wo  may 

nic-ntion  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  arches  and 
bridge-,  tlif  theory  of  the  tlexuro  of  elastic  boilif-.  the 
theory  of  tli.-  -tie'n'.'lli  "f  materials  subject  to  foroU  of 
tfM-i.in.  compre-sion.  shcannj:.  or  torsion,  the  theory  of 
the  tfli.-ion  o|  fluids  anil  tin;  statics  of  molccuh •.-.  e.ifh  of 
which  niav  indeed  bf  con-idi-ivd  as  a  -ciencc  in  itself. 
Wiihin  the  limiis  of  Mich  an  article  an  this  a  specific  ac- 
count of  even  onf  of  Ibf  h-a-i  extended  departments  of 
statics  would  lie  in  fact  impossible. 

Tlif  force.-   which  BOI idcr  consideration  in  Btatical 

investigation-  are  all  the  forces  of  nature  which  can  bo 
mca-iired  In  prMlnrei.  As  to  their  origin,  they  may  be 
forces  of  gravitation,  of  molecular  attraction  nnd  repul- 
sion, of  friction,  or  of  muscular  strength.  If  the  equilib- 
rium of  a  .system  of  forces  is  disturbed,  motion  ensues,  and 
statics  passes  into  kineHcs.  The  very  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium calls,  however,  into  action  the  resistance  of  inertia. 
And  wo  take  occasion  here  to  remark  that  by  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resistance  as  a  force  the  laws  of  statics  be- 
come applicable,  even  though  the  body  bo  not  at  rest.  For 
by  the  principle  of  D'Alembert  (which  is  nothing  more 
than  it  particular  case  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion) 

the  resi-t.tn if  the  inertia  of  a  body  at  any  instant  of  its 

motion  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  ex- 
terior forces  acting  upon  it.  Hence,  regarding  inertia  as  a 
force,  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  moving  body  at  any 
instant,  are  in  equilibrium,  and  the  principles  of  statics 
suffice  for  their  discussion.  It  thus  appears  that  statics 
is  but  a  special  rase  of  kinetics,  and  that  the  law  of 
IVAlcmhcrt  furnishes  the  means  of  passing  from  one  to 
the  other. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  reasoning  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  processes  involved,  we  may  distinguish  analyt- 
ical statics  and  synthetical  statics,  belonging  to  the  latter 
of  which  is  graphical  statics,  a  young  and  growing  science 
of  particular  value,  to  the  civil  engineering  profession. 

Analytical  Static*  is  the  method  of  treating  the  subject 
by  analytical  or  deductive  reasoning,  in  which  the  mind 
to  refer  complicated  phenomena  to  their  fundamental 
laws,  and  then  from  those  general  laws  and  conditions  to 
deduce  special  properties  and  results.  This  kind  of  rea- 
soning is  usually  best  pursued  by  the  use  of  algebraic  sym- 
bols and  processes,  although  it  must  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  these  do  not  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
method  itself.  The  following  example,  taken  from  the 
theory  of  flexure,  will  servo  to  illustrate  the  analytical 
mode  of  reasoning :  Lot  a  straight  plank  or  beam  of  uni- 
form thickness  throughout  bo  laid  upon  three  supports  in 
the  same  horizontal  plane,  one  of  them  being  at  its  centre 
and  the  others  at  its  ends.  What  portion  of  its  weight  is 
borne  by  each  support?  The  weight  borne  by  each  sup- 
port must,  from  the  fundamental  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
be  opposed  by  the  equal  and  opposite  reactions  of  the  sup- 
ports ;  and  of  these  the  two  end  ones  are  equal,  and  the 
centre  one  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  sum  and 
the  total  load.  The  solution  of  the  problem  begins  by  the 
consideration  of  the  consequences  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  statical  equilibrium.  Regarding  one  of  the  end 
supports,  those  conditions  affirm  that  the  upward  reac- 
tion is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  molecular  shearing  force 
in  a  section  directly  over  that  support.  And.  generally, 
at  any  section  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  must 
vanish.  Hence,  taking  the  end  support  as  an  origin,  we 
have  for  any  section,  distant  x  from  it,  rfS  =  icrfor,  S  being 
the  shearing  force  at  the  section,  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
beam  per  linear  unit.  To  apply  this  to  our  problem,  we 
seek  tno  value  of  S,  which  we  determine  in  terms  of  the 
moment  M  at  the  same  section,  or  Srfj-  =  rfM.  Again,  we 
have  to  find  M  :  nnd  this  we  do  by  considering  the  curve 
of  deflection  formed  by  the  bent  beam,  which  depends  upon 
its  form  or  moment  of  inertia  I,  and  the  properties  of  its 
material  as  expressed  by  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  E. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  deflection  is  slight,  the  cur- 
vature at  any  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  y  is  -~-, 

ax* 
if1!/ 
and  we  find  Ml    ,  .,       M.     Substituting  this  in  the  previous 

expressions,  there  result  the  following  equations: 
VOL.  1Y._:',2 


El  ic  —  uniform  load  per  linear  unit ; 

M I      ''  =,  S  —  shearing  force  at  section  x. 

We  have  not  given  the  details  of  the,  reasoning  leading 
to  these  rc-iilt-,  a-  we  wi-h  not  to  j,'i\e  an  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  flexure,  but  to  exhibit  the  general  character  of 
analytical  processes.  Starting  from  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions "I  equilibrium,  we  found  first  '/S  .  inls  for  the  par- 
ticular case  of  beams  uniformly  loaded,  but  as  this  included 
an  unknown  element  S,  wo  had  to  determine  it  also:  and 
this  led  to  the  ditlerential  equation  e\pre--in^  the  depend 
ence  of  the  moment  upon  the  euriature  of  the  beam,  its 
form,  and  its  material.  \Vc  ha\  e  tbu«  arrived  at  the  general 
laws  given  above,  which  are  applicable  to  all  beams  uni- 
formly loaded,  whatever  be  the  number  of  supports.  Inte- 
grating the  first  expression  four  times  successively,  we 
obtain 

EIy  = 

in  which  C,  C',  C",  and  C""  are  the  constants  of  integra- 
tion which  determine  the  curve  of  deflection  for  any  par- 
ticular case.  For  the  beam  under  consideration  these  are 

found  by  the  conditions  that  for  x  =  0,    ,^  =  0;  and  that 

<tx* 

foTx  =  l  (I  being  the  distance  between  the  supports)  --=-0, 

which  gives  C  -  -  twl  C'  —  0,  C"  =  ~,  and  C'"  -  0.     Ac- 
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eordingly,  for  the  shearing  force  at  any  section  x — 

o       i  i  rt .     .       3 ..  / . 


and  when  r  =  0,  this  becomes  S  =  —  jic/,  which  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  reaction  at  the  end  support.  Hence, 
the  three  reactions  are  tic  I,  *£icl,  and  fir/,  whose  sum  is 
2ml,  the  total  weight  of  the  beam.  Thus,  having  referred 
our  special  problem  back  to  the  general  laws  of  flexure, 
we  have  by  a  discussion  of  those  laws  arrived  at  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  that  by  this  method 
of  discussion  we  have  deduced  not  only  a  general  law  of 
shearing  force  applicable  to  all  beams  of  the  class  con- 
sidered, but  have  incidentally  determined  a  variety  of  other 
laws  concerning  such  beams,  such  as  the  equation  of  the 
curve  of  deflection,  its  inclination  to  the  line  joining  the 
two  supports,  its  curvature,  and  the  moment  of  flexure  at 
any  point. 

Even  with  questions  involving  merely  numerical  data 
the  analytical  mode  of  reasoning  is  usually  followed  in  a 
general  form.  The  particular  question  in  hand  is  solved  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  the  fundamental  laws  governing  all 
problems  of  the  same  class  are  discovered.  It  is  in  the 
generality  of  its  conclusions,  rather  than  in  the  generality 
of  its  methods,  that  the  power  of  analysis  lies. 

Graphical  Statici.  —  The  synthetical  mode  of  reasoning 
is  that  in  which  the  mind  starts  from  the  simplest  of  ad- 
mitted truths,  and  from  these  ascends  by  comparrson  and 
composition  to  complex  relations  and  properties.  Graph- 
ical statics,  which  uses  mainly  this  kind  of  reasoning  for 
the  establishment  of  its  processes,  is  a  method  of  solving 
statical  problems  by  means  of  simple  geometric  construc- 
tions. The  forces  are  represented  oy  lines  drawn  to  scale, 
and  by  operating  upon  thorn  the  draftsman  deduces  other 
lines  which  furnish  the  solution  of  the  particular  prob- 
lem before  him. 

The  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  forms  the 
starting-point  of  the  science.  The  resultant  R  of  the  forces 


P  and  Q  being  represented  in 
direction  and  intensity  by  the 
diagonal  a  c  of  the  parallelo- 
gram a  4  c  rf,  it  is  evident  that 
the  directions  and  intensities 
of  the  three  forces  are  shown 
by  the  sides  of  the  triangle  a 
be,  ab  being  equal  and  par- 
allel to  P,  i  c  to  Q,  and  a  c  to  R ;  and  if  we  follow  around 
that  triangle  in  the  direction  from  <i  to  b,  l>  to'c,  and  c  to  a, 
the  direction  of  each  force  thus  obtained  is  that  necessary 
for  equilibrium.  Hence  arises  the  principle  of  the  triangle 
of  forces,  which  is  readily  extended  to  include  any  number 
under  the  name  of  the  polygon  of  forces,  and  which  may 
bo  thus  stated:  If  any  number  offerees  are  in  equilibrium, 
a  closed  polygon  may  be  formed  whose  sides  are  parallel  and 
equal  to  the  several  forces ;  and  if,  starting  with  any  force, 
we  follow  around  this  polygon,  the  direction  thus  obtained 
for  each  of  the  others  will  bo  the  direction  required  for 
equilibrium,  lly  this  principle  we  may  readily  perform 
the  graphical  resolution  and  composition  of  force*,  and 
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solve  a  great  vari 
example,  i"  llic  n 
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ety  of  practical  statical  problems.     For 
.»,..,.»•....  ...»  Annexed  sketch  there  is  given  a  framed 

roof-truss,  held  at  rest  by  live  external  forces— viz.  three 
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equal  weights  acting  downward  at  the  points  7,  r,  and  «, 
and  two  equal  reactions  acting  upward  at  the  supports  m 
and  ».  These  forces,  being  in  equilibrium,  can  only  pre- 
serve that  equilibrium  by  means  of  other  forces  or  strains 
transmitted  along  the  various  pieces  of  the  truss.  It  is 
required  to  determine  these  strains.  The  weight  acting  at 

;we  designate  by  B  C,  that  at  r  by  C  D,  the  reaction  at  m 
y  A  B,  and  so  on,  each  force  receiving  a  name  corre- 
sponding to  the  two  letters  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  it; 
in  the  same  way,  the  pieces  of  the  truss  are  named,  B  F 
being  that  joining  the  points  m  and  y,  F  (}  that  from  q  to 
p,  and  so  on.  We  first  proceed  to  form  the  force  polygon 
for  the  weights  and  reactions  by  drawing  I,  a  equal  and 
parallel  to  B  A,  «  c  to  A  E,  e  d  to  E  D,  d  c  to  D  C,  and  c  b 
to  C  B,  thus  obtaining  the  closed  figure  n  e  d  c  6  a  to  repre- 
sent the  equilibrium  of  the  given  exterior  forces.  The  pro- 
cess for  finding  the  strains  is  then  as  follows :  Beginning  at 
the  point  in,  we  have  three  forces  in  equilibrium,  the  reac- 
tion a  6  and  the  unknown  strains  in  A  F  and  B  F,  whose  di- 
rections, however,  are  given ;  and  these,  being  in  equilibrium, 
will  be  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  formed  by  draw- 
ing a/ parallel  to  A  F  and  bf  parallel  to  B  F,  which  with 
a  b  constitute  the  force  triangle  a  bf.  Measuring,  then,  af 
and  b/  by  the  same  scale  with  which  a  b  was  laid  off,  wo 
have  the  .intensities  of  the  two  forces  in  A  F  and  B  F ;  and 
following  around  the  triangle  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  given  reaction,  we  find  the  first  to  be  tension  and  the 
second  compression.  Passing  next  to  the  point  q,  we  have 
there  acting  four  forces,  of  which  B  F  and  B  C  are  known 
and  represented  in  the  strain  diagram  by  bf  and  be;  hence, 
drawing  from  c  and  /  lines  parallel  to  C  G  and  F  G,  we 
form  the  force  polygon  c  b/g  c  for  the  forces  meeting  at  q, 
and  thus  determine  the  strains  eg  and/j.  Again  passing 
to  9,  we  find  two  known  forces  a/and/jr,  and  by  drawing 
parallels  to  A  H  and  G  II,  we  determine  the  polygon  afg  h  a, 
in  which  a  A  and  gh  arc  the  two  unknown  forces  or  strains. 
Then  passing  to  r,  wo  construct  in  like  manner  the  force 
polygon  il cghkd  for  that  point, and  thus  continuing  pro- 
duce a  diagram  in  which  every  line  is  parallel  to  its  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  truss.  The  two  figures  are,  as  will  be 
noticed,  reciprocal  ones,  the  strains  represented  by  the  lines 
meeting  at  any  point,  as  k,  being  those  which  exist  in  the 
pieces  surrounding  the  space  K.  The  relations  of  the  va- 
rious forces  are  thus  clearly  shown  to  the  eye,  the  strains 
are  readily  found  by  measurement,  their  character  deter- 
mined by  following  around  the  polygons  as  noticed  above, 
while  the  symmetry  of  the  figure  furnishes  checks  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  work. 

The  system  of  diagramming  thus  briefly  indicated  for  a 
roof-truss  is  entirely  general,  and  may  bo  applied  to  all 
framed  structures  acted  upon  by  known  exterior  forces. 

t  furnishes  a  system  or  routine  by  which  the  designer  may 
readily,  with  drawing-board  and  tools,  determine  the  strains 
arising  in  any  particular  case.  Another  principle  of  great 

nportancc  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  polygon,  which  is  the 
polygon  or  curve  that  a  cord  will  assume  when  solicited  by 
forces  acting  at  various  angles,  a  particular  case  of  which 


is  the  catenary  curve  of  a  suspension  cable.  The  proper- 
ties of  this  polygon  furnish  numerous  elegant  graphical 
methods  for  the  determination  of  centres  of  gravity  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  bodies,  as  also  the  discussion  of  tho 
stability  of  arches,  beams,  and  bridges.  For  these  it  fur- 
nishes general  methods  applicable  alike  to  all  problems  of 
the  same  class,  however  great  be  the  variation  in  size  or 
shape  of  the  bodies  or  in  magnitude  and  direction  of  tho 
forces. 

By  analytical  methods  we  not  only  deduce  general  laws 
and  relations  concerning  the  objects  of  our  investigation, 
hut  also  arrive  at  general  solutions — solutions  which  for- 
mulate laws  concerning  all  problems  of  the  same  class. 
Graphical  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  furnish  no  general 
laws  or  solutions,  but  for  the  investigation  of  a  certain 
class  of  problems  afford  general  processes  or  systems.  Thus, 
the  above  question  concerning  the  reactions  of  the  contin- 
uous beam  whose  length  is  2t,  and  load  per  linear  unit  ir, 
cannot  be  graphically  investigated  unless  there  be  assigned 
to  I  and  in  numerical  values.  These  being  given,  they  may 
be  laid  off  to  scale  upon  paper,  and  the  numerical  values 
of  the  reactions  be  found  by  established  graphical  routines; 
but  these  routines  do  not  deduce  a  single  one  of  the  general 
laws  or  relations  which  the  analytical  process  has  developed. 
While  the  processes  of  analysis  arc  special,  the  results  de- 
rived are  general:  while  the  graphical  method  furnishes 
general  processes,  they  can  only  be  applied  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  special  numerical  results.  The  two  methods  have, 
then,  but  little  in  common;  and  the  fact  that  a  particular 
problem,  or  even  that  a  particular  class  of  problems,  may 
be  more  easily  treated  and  solved  by  one  than  by  the  other, 
justifies  no  attempt  to  weigh  their  relative  merits.  Each 
is  indeed  a  supplement  to  the  other,  and  he  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  both  will  use  the  one  or  the  other,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two,  as  the  requirements  of  the  special 
problem  in  hand,  as  to  generality,  accuracy,  or  quickness, 
may  demand. 

The  history  of  the  science  of  statics  would  in  itself  re- 
quire a  volume,  while  our  space  allows  only  a  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch.  The  first  general  principle  which  we 
find  recorded  is  that  of  the  equilibrium  of  weights  on  a 
lever,  which  is  a  special  case  of  the  principle  of  moments. 
This  was  discovered  by  Archimedes  (n.  c.  287-212),  as  also 
its  application  to  the  determination  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  plane  figures;  in  his  writings  also  appear  the  first  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  equilibrium  of  bodies  floating 
or  immersed  in  liquids.  For  1X00  years  after  his  time  there 
was  no  further  advance.  The  next  step  was  made  by 
Stevinus  (1548-1603),  who  represented  the  intensity  and 
direction  of  forces  by  straight  lines,  deduced  the  principle 
of  the  resolution  of  forces  in  rectangular  directions,  and 
investigated  the  equilibrium  of  a  body  resting  upon  an  in- 
clined plane.  Next  followed  the  principle  of  the  parallelo- 
gram offerees,  which,  partially  implied  by  the  methods  of 
Stevinus,  was  only  completely  established  bv  the  labors  of 
Galileo  (1564-1642),  Varignon  (1654-1722),  and  Newton 
(1642-1727).  To  Varignon  is  also  due  the  development 
of  the  simpler  properties  of  the  force  and  equilibrium  poly- 
gons. About  the  same  time  the  statics  of  fluids  began 
to  receive  attention,  the  first  true  explanation  of  their 
equilibrium  being  due  to  Torricelli  (1008-47),  the  inventor 
of  ^he  barometer.  The  application  of  these  principles  has 
since  those  days  occupied  the  attention  of  a  host  of  writers, 
and  in  the  present  century  the  science  has  grown  to  such 
a  vast  extent  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  titles  of 
meritorious  works  would  in  itself  occupy  many  pages. 
The  new  branch  of  graphical  statics  may  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  developed  since  the  year  ISfiti,  and  is  due 
mostly  to  the  labors  of  Culmann.  (For  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  early  history  of  tho  subject  the  reader 
may  consult  the  section  on  mechanics  in  Whewcll's  Hix/nn/ 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (London,  1847,  and  New  York, 
1859).)  ilAxsriKM)  MKRIIIMAX. 

Stations  of  the  Cross,  a  series  of  figures  or  pictures, 
usually  fifteen  in  number,  representing  tho  various  stages 
of  the  Via  Calcaria,  or  of  our  Lord's  Passion  on  the  way 
to  Calvary.  They  abound  in  Italy  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  are  arranged  along  the  line  of  ap- 
proach to  a  calvary  or  central  shrine.  They  are  visited  in 
succession  for  the  performance  of  devotional  exercises. 
This  devotion  was  at  first  a  substitute  for  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Iloly  Sepulchre. 

Statistical  Congress,  International,  a  confer- 
ence of  eminent  statists  representing  the  statistical  depart- 
ments of  most  of  the  European  governments,  the  U.  S., 
Egypt,  and  various  statistical  and  learned  associations, 


was  held  at  Brussels  in  185.'i.     The  main 
conference  was  to  effect  a  uniformity  and 


purpos 
harmo 


se  of  this 
in  the 


statistical  work  of  nations,  so  that  the  results  obtained  by 
separate   and    independent   workers    in    this    field    might 
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bo  easily   comparable,  and   thus  made  to   serve  t  wider 

sphere  of  ii  eiiiln.  ,  In  addition  to  this,  the  benefits  to 
be  derive!  from  the  personal  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
views  among  I  he  in..- 1  eminent  statists  ,,('  ul]  eoun trios  was 
not  overlooked.  The  importance  of  tii.  ho  at- 

tain c  I  wa-  loo  apparent  not  to  liaie  I.,  en  i._'_'e-ted  to  many 
minds,  but  the  practical  initiation  of  the  movement  and 

it-    sin: -fill    aceompii-hnienl    are    undoubtedly    due    to     a 

few  lea  din-  -tati-t-.  The  1,'.  S.  may  justly  claim  a  share 
of  the  civ  lil  attached  to  this  important  work.  In  May, 
IS.M,  Mr.  .).  C.  (!.  Kennedy,  then  superintendent  of  the 
.  received  horn  the  interior  depailiuent,  at  his  own 
suggc-tion,  approved  bv  the  1'ic-idciit  and  cabinet,  a  coin- 
.u  to  \i-il  the  principal  governments  of  Europe  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  constituted  authoritiel 
in  charge  of  slali-tieal  work  the  propriety  of  adopting,  in 
common  u  ith  each  other  and  w  ith  the  I'.  S.,  such  a  system 
of  inquiry  and  publication  as  would  enable  each  gov- 
ernment to  institute  comparison-  with  the  others  readily 
and  accurately.  During  the  summer  of  ls.il,  Mr.  Kennedy 
prc-cntcd  his  views  to  the  statistical  departments  of  Eng- 
land, Igiiim,  and  Prussia,  and  sought  their  co- 
operation in  the  work.  At  the  London  International  Ex- 
hibition of  that  year  the  need  of  such  harmonizing  effort 
was  forcibly  illu-trated.  Some  of  tho  loading  statists  there 
pi.-i-nt,  including  Quetelet  and  Visschors  of  Belgium, 

Farr,    Porter,  and  Fletcher  of  Euglan  1,  and  Ken ly  of 

the  U.  S.,  strongly  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  inter- 
national co-operation,  held  numerous  conferences  in  Lon- 
don and  Brussels  upon  tho  subject.  In  Sept.,  1851,  Mr. 
Adiilph  Quclolct  announced  by  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
they  had  decided  positively  on  holding  a  statistical  con- 
gress after  a  consideration  of  his  (Kennedy's]  idea-  and 
tho  concurring  opinions  of  tho  principal  slati-t-  of  differ- 
ent countries.  It  was  to  have  been  held  at  Brussels  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  but  was  po.-tponc  1  to  1853.  Tho  intention 
was  to  hold  these  congresses  at  intervals  of  two  years.  They 
have  been  held  le-s  frequently,  principally  on  account  of  po- 
litical disturbances  in  Europe.  To  M.  ijuetclct  is  due  pre- 
eminently thocreditof  executing  tho  project  and  successfully 
organizing  these  congre.--e-.  Being  a  man  of  liberal  views, 
a  scientist  as  well  as  statist,  occupying  tho  official  position 
of  director  of  tho  royal  observatory  and  president  of  the 
central  statistical  commission  for  Belgium,  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment, which  assumed  the  initiative  and  invited  other 
nations  to  send  delegates  to  tho  congress.  Eight  congresses 
have  been  held,  respectively  in  Brussels,  Paris,  Vienna, 
London,  Berlin.  Florence,  the  Hague,  and  St.  Petersburg; 
the  ninth  to  meet  in  1S76  at  Buda-Posth,  Hungary.  Much 
has  been  done  to  systematize  and  harmonize  the  .statistical 
work  of  different  nations,  and  valuable  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  general  fund  of  administrative  and  scien- 
tific .statistics.  The  procee  lings  of  each  congress,  including 
the  discussions  of  tho  delegates,  the  results  arrived  at,  and 
the  papers  road,  have  been  published  by  tho  respective  gov- 
ernments where  these  congresses  have  been  held.  Tho  prin- 
cipal publications  are  comprised  in  largo  quarto  volumes  of 
the  proceedings,  containing  from  260  to  800  pages  each. 
Those  of  tho  St.  Petersburg  congress  fill  throe  iinmcnso 
volumes.  They  are  usually  published  in  two  languages. 
Besides  the  regular  volumes  of  proceedings,  a  volume 
has  been  published  entitled  International  Stati*tici  (/'"/<- 
ttliitiou),  -Ito,  406  pp.  (Brussels,  1865);  also  a  volume  con- 
taining the  principal  Iran  a  i;oiis  of  tho  first  four  con- 
gresses, Ho,  273  pp.  (Berlin,  1863,  French),  and  n  similar 
volume  of  the  first  five  congresses,  4to,  32.)  pp.  (Florence, 
1866,  French).  The  U.  S.  have  been  represented  in  each 
of  these  congresses  except  tho  third  and  sixth,  and  official 
delegates  have  been  accredited  by  the  government  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  Judge  Longstrect  rcp- 
rcs;entcd  the  government  at  the  fourth  congress,  and  Mr, 
Samuel  B.  Ruggles  at  the  fifth  and  seventh.  Mr.  Ruggles's 
report  for  the  seventh  is  published  in  KJT.  Dot'.  \n.  7,  Sen- 
ate, 1871.  In  the  eighth  congress  the  government  was  rep- 
resented by  Dr.  Edward  Young  of  the  treasury  department, 
William  Barnes,  and  Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  D.  Their  report 
was  published  at  the  government  printing-office  (1875). 
Kc-idcs  tho  contributions  from  the  official  delegates,  valu- 
able papers  have  been  furnished  by  Americans  representing 
scientific  and  statistical  associations,  notably  those  of  Mr. 
E.  B.  Elliot  on  "Military  Statistics,"  contained  in  the 
Berlin  proceedings,  of  Dr.  Jarvis  on  "Vital  Statistics," 
contained  in  tho  London  proceedings,  and  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
on  the  "  U.  S.  Census,"  in  tho  Paris  proceedings. 

1st  Cutigresg, — Canptt-Wnd*  '/'•*  TYm'o-N./-  tilt  Conyrfa 
gtatral  :!<•  .V,'<ir<Vi'on<,  n'uni  <f  llnij-rlli-n  1853  (4to,  Brux- 
ellcs,  ini3,  260  pp.).  td  Cofgrett.—Cotttptt  midn  ile  la 
Z)«iuG!'3iR0  Satrion  <'n  r..,"/,,'.-  iiit'-i-iiiitinti'i!  '/.  Stutistiqne 
n'mil  <>  /\in«  2555  (4ti.  Paris.  ISJ6,  542  pp.).  3d  <'on- 
graja. — Itc::hr:n,tfhoft/i-bericht  fiber  die.  drittf  Vi-rstunmlttntj 
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(/.«  l,,li-rutit!»»iilrn   fi.nyrrnr*  fur  fitiillnlii/nr  nlii/rhattcn  In 

H'ifii  /.«r  i  Ito,  \Vii-n.  I  KM,  .'.Ti'i  pp.  i :  al-..,.  an  edition  pub- 
lished in  French  I  It...  \  icni,  pp...  ftl,  I',.,, 
i/i-fHi. —  /''ftnrt  .,/'  tlit-  /'(•.,..../.,,./«  ../'  '//•  l''ii<,lti  S'«*i<,n  <»f 

ili.  1>, !•,  i: ,it,:,:,,,t  >'/,.(,.//,  ,,/'',,,,,,,,«,;,,/,/,'„  /,,,„,/,,,!  ix60(\n 

Ku^li-h.  with  French  s\  Halm-,  It".  I. olid" u,  l-i.l.  MS  pp.  1. 
51k  CoiiyrrMM. —  Jii''t,.n-*  li"!t.  f,i,<</<r  it>"<  >!»  iunl'. 

i"  find    tic*      Intertlitti'Hinfin     t'<in<ii-i -me*      fiif     iS'Mfl'iflA* 

o'/./'  lixltei i  ZH  It' >  •*'*  i" 

Berlin   (2   vols.   4to.    Berlin.    I  ..id    Slid  pp.).     Cth 

('../I./''--.      /'.«</..•  .i.e.  l-.'.T.  1-1   pp.t:    '"' 

r/iiiln    it' x     7'i'ii'inr    if'     /,<     1 '/'  .V.  .s,.,n   iln    I',,,,'/!'-    tn> 
Itonai    il'     .Sl'llinln/ii-    n'ani    it     f'l" r.,,,..    /.•.•>;;•   i   ||,,,    Florcnee, 

l^t'iS,  Ci.'itl  pp.).  ?l/i  1'iniijrtii. — I'rnjri  i/n  I'l'^/riimnic  (small 
4to,  18  lip.).  8th  Cimyi-en*. — '  '"T  tlr 

In    \'t//e    SrvKtnn    tin    Cuttifi-t ••    iiiti  ,-<i'itinii<il    ill     Slnl\ntiq»e 

rflllli     <!     Si.     l',t:,-*l:,:ll,:l     /.V,'/    (J     \.,]-.,     St.     I '.  •  I .   I  -  1.  U  T  i! ,     1^74, 

600,  470,  and  603  pp.). — <'nni/ii,  ,.  «•/,. ,/, ,,.  i  .i/ ,/.«  frmram* 

itil  t!»tt'//-f'*  iiitirmiriinni!  il'  ^'luliiiriifii-  ilun*  l<-x  Sfitncfn  tin- 
«c«  (i  llruselle*  1853,  I'nrin  .  .  -t  l.nndrf.1 

I860  (4to,  Berlin,  1863.  27::  pp.) :  <',„„,,,.•  ,•:„,/„  ,ti,,fr,il  ./.-, 

Ti'ni'n\ii-  tin  l'"ii'i>'ii  tut'  i -nuti'itutl  iii  Xt'it/'ti'ifttf  'l,ni*  ItM 
Stanrei  If  inn  »  <i  Urn.  r< //<•«  ISiiX,  I'uri*  /.S',5.5.  IVcnm!  1857, 
I,,, mire*  I860,  et  llerlin  18C3  (4to,  Floren.  pp.) ; 

Sttiti*tiijni    uifii-ii'iti'imili    i  I'o/xitntit.n  ),  I  4tO,  Brussels,    lvl..., 

406  pp.).  ALBKIIT  W.  PAIKR. 

Stnlis'lics,  a  branch  of  political  science  having  for 
its  object  the  collection  and  i-!:i--iii.-ati..ii  of  facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  social,  moral,  and  industrial  condition  of  a 
people.  As  a  basis  for  the  operations  of  government,  at- 
tempts more  or  less  rude  to  obtain  such  information  have 
been  made  in  every  civilized  country  from  time  iinme 
morial,  the  censuses  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  having  been  rudimentary  efforts  in  this  direction. 
It  is,  however,  only  in  comparatively  modern  times  that 
tho  great  importance  of  the  subject  has  been  appreciated, 
it  having  first  been  recognized  as  a  science  by  (iottfricd 
Achenwall  (1719-72).  professor  of  philosophy  at  (lo'ttingen, 
who  lectured  upon  the  subject  and  proposed  the  name. 
The  fundamental  principle  enunciated  by  him  was  that 
the  laws  which  govern  nature,  and  especially  those  affect- 
ing the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  mankind,  are  con- 
stant, and  may  be  discovered  by  the  collection  and  com 
parison  of  large  masses  of  data,  the  accidental  diversities 
neutralizing  each  other.  This  principle  was  still  more  fully 
grasped  and  developed  by  Von  Schlozer  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  rise  of  political  economy  supplied 
a  motive  for  increased  interest  in  statistics,  nnd  from  the 
close  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  all  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  began  to  organize  statistical  bureaus, 
departments,  or  commissions.  It  was  from  the  first  cor- 
rectly recognized  that  it  is  the  province  of  government  to 
supply  the  data  for  tho  new  science,  they  being  for  the 
most  part  of  such  a  character  as  to  bo  inaccessible  to  pri- 
vate research.  The  province  of  the  statistician,  therefore, 
consists  in  deducing  from  known  data  their  more  important 
results.  In  England  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  science 
may  be  reckoned  from  tho  passage  of  the  Hcforrn  bill, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  creation  of  the 
statistical  department  of  the  board  of  trade  (1832),  the 
formation  of  a  statistical  section  in  the  British  Association 
(1833),  and  of  tho  London  Statistical  Society  (1834).  The 
little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  formed  in  1830,  was  fortunate 
in  numbering  among  its  citizens  the  most  distinguished 
statistician  of  the  century,  Lambert  Quetelet  (1796-1874), 
who  from  this  time  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
this  subject,  and  the  Belgian  statistical  department,  organ- 
ized in  1841,  has  ever  since  been  the  model  for  similar  of- 
fices in  other  countries.  Parliamentary  reports  embodying 
vast  masses  of  statistics  arc  now  annually  published  in 
England,  and  monthly  reports  are  issued  in  the  U.  S.  by 
the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  treasury  department.  So- 
cieties devoted  either  wholly  or  in  part  to  statistics  now 
exist  in  all  the  chief  European  capitals,  in  Now  York, 
Mexico,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  international  congresses  of 
statisticians  have  been  held  biennially  or  tricnnialjy  since 
the  first  congress,  formed  at  Brussels  in  1853  ;  several  period- 
icals are  devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject ;  a  statistical 
seminary  was  established  in  Berlin  in  1862,  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  statistics  founded  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
1874.  The  most  important  branch  of  tho  subject,  VITAL 
STATISTICS,  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article.  The 
remarkable  results  deduced  from  statistics  by  some  non- 
professional  writers,  such  as  the  late  H.  T.  Buckle,  arc  well 
known,  but  must  be  received  with  considerable  qualification 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  data,  which  is  the  weak  point  in 
all  inquiries  in  this  science.  (Sec  STATISTICAL  CONQRKSB.) 

Statius  (C^ciLius).     See  C.CCILIUS  STATIUS. 

Sta'tius  (PITBLIUS  PApmrs).  b.  about  61  A.  D.,  seems 
to  have  acquired  early  and  rapidly  a  great  fame  by  his 
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victories  in  the  Alban  Mate*,  and  then  to  have  ost  it 
.gain  us  rapidlv  iftar  hi-  MM!  in  the  quinquennial  con- 
H  hut  vcrv  little  is  known  ,,f  his  personal  lite He 
lived  at  cm,-  time  in  Home  and  enj<..ycd  the  favor  of  l)o- 
milinn  hut  d.  about  'M  A.  !>.,  in  retirement  at  Naples. 
.Invenal  !l  tlic  "nly  contemporary  author  who  mentions 

him      For  tin-  -torv  that  i litian  stabbed  him  in  a  lit  of 

anger  II..T,.  i-  no  foundation.    Of  his  works  arc  still  extant 

.,-,'  r..  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems; 

lot   l.ibri   Ml.,  translated   into    English,   tin-  lirst 

|,,,,,k  In    Pop'1-  the  lir>t  live  books  by  Thomas   Stephens 

(16W)  'the  whole  poem  by  W.  L.  Lewis  (1707) ;  AcluUstdot 

III,;  // .lini-licd.  translated  into  Englilh   by   Howard 

(Idiiii..-  I.e-t  oditionibj    \mnrand  Lemairc  (Paris,  4  vols.) 
;,„•!  U   II.  .Miiller  i  (816  • 

Statuary.     See  S.-i  LITI-HK,  by  CI.AUKXCE  COOK.     See 
also  COM  is  Alirn.Kol.iinr. 

Ma  In-  [Lat.l.  a  term  of  the  Rinnan  law,  borrowed 
then  •<•  I'V  ih'e  jurisprudence  of  eontinental  Europe,  denot- 
ing tin'  legal  condition  of  a  person,  or  the  sum  of  his  ca- 
paciiic.-  and  incapacities  to  hold  legal  rights  or  to  he  sub- 
jected to  lcg.il  duties.  The  word  doe-;  not  belong  to  the 
terhnieal  inniienelatiire  of  the  Anieriean  and  English  law, 
although  it  is  used  l>y  some  modern  text-writers  in  the 
same  general  sense  in  whirl,  it  wa<  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man jurists.  In  tho  Roman  law  there  were  three  grades 
of  status  or  legal  condition,  the  lower  and  more  general  of 
which  might  exist  without  the  others,  while  the  higher  and 
more  speeial  always  presupposed  the  lesser.  The  first  and 
most  general  was  that  of  liberty  (nininn  /ili<-riatin),  by  yirtue 
of  which  a  person  was  cither  a  freeman  (lilirrn*)  or  a  slave 
(term*}.  The  sceoncl  was  that  of  citizenship  (*lntn*  riritatil), 
by  virtue  of  which  a  person  was  cither  a  citizen  (n'riV)  or  a 
stranger  (pcrer/riaiu).  The  highest  was  that  of  the  family 
(ilntttn/iimillie),  by  yirtue  of  which  a  person  might  be  the 
head  of  a  household  ( /intcri 'umllnt ,  >  and  his  own  master 
(snijHri*),  or  under  tho  control  of  another  (alirni  jitrfu),  as 
a  eon.  daughter,  wife,  ward,  and  tho  like.  An  individual 
might  he  a  freeman  without  being  a  citizen  or  the  head  of 
a  household,  but  he  could  not  be  the  head  of  a  household 
without  being  at  tho  same  time  a  freeman  and  a  citizen. 
It  was  possilile  that  a  person  might  lose  a  higher  status, 
and  yet  remain  in  a  lower  condition  ;  he  might  cease  to  be 
taii  inn'*,  ami  still  be  a  citizen  :  he  might  forfeit  his  citizen- 
ship, and  yet  remain  free;  finally,  in  tho  earlier  periods 
of  Roman  history  at  least,  he  might  sink  from  freedom 
into  slavery.  Although  we  have  not  in  our  law  the  tech- 
nical term  *tatu*t  it  is  plain  that  to  a  certain  extent  we 
hayc  the  facts  denoted  by  it.  It  is  true  that  at  birth  a 
person  becomes  clothed  with  the  great  mass  of  rights  con- 
ferred by  the  law  of  the  U.  S.,  but  he  may  be  subjected  to 
certain  special  capacities  or  incapacities  depending  upon 
the  existence  of  particular  circumstances.  Among  these 
incapacities  are  those  resulting  from  infancy,  lunacy,  mar- 
riage in  case  of  the  wife,  conviction  or  imprisonment  for 
crime,  public  pauperism,  and  the  like.  Among  the  special 
capacities  the  most  important  are  those  pertaining  to  citi- 
wnship  and  to  the  electoral  franchise.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
differences  of  legal  condition  or  status  belonging  to  class, 
rank,  profession,  or  trade  have  no  existence,  for  every 
persun— at  least  every  sane  person — is  clothed  with  the 
game  capacity  in  respect  to  these  subjects. 

Jonx  NORTON  POMKROY. 

Statute  of  Frauds.  See  FRAUDS,  STATUTE  op,  by 
Pnop.  UEORGE  CHASE. 

Stat'ntcs  [Lat.  tiaMnii].  A  statute  is  a  law  in  a  writ- 
ten form  enacted  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  a 
nation  or  commonwealth,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
law  established  by  judicial  decision.  In  its  generic  sense 
the  term  includes  all  legislative  as  opposed  to  judicial  cre- 
ations of  the  law,  whatever  be  the  nature  and  organization 
of  the  body — persons  or  person — which  exercises  tho  cre- 
ative function. 

Their  .SViurcM. — The  sources  from  which  statutes  have 
emanated  or  may  emanate,  according  to  the  varying  politi- 
cal constitutions  of  different  states,  are  the  general  or  par- 
tial assemblies  of  tho  citizens,  the  emperors,  kings,  or  other 
single  heads  of  despotic  governments,  and  the  representa- 
tive assemblies,  either  hereditary  or  elective.    The  tenet  and 
••'»  of  the  Roman  citizens  during  the  Republic  were 
produced  by  the  first  class  of  legislators;  the  "eonstitu- 
«     of  the  Roman  emperors  by  the  second ;  while  the 
parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  many  other  European 
nations,  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  the  Slate  legislatures  arc 
i"  modern  forms  of  the  third.     The  extent  of  the  powers 
<\  by  these  bodies  is  determined  by  the  organic  law  of 
oimtry.     The  British  Parliament  is  said  to  be  om- 
which  simply  means  that  the  restrictions  under 
ordinarily  nets  arc  self-imposed.     In  tho  r   S 
the  nio-i  remarkable  feature  of  the  political  organization 


is  the  express,  positive,  and  extensive  limitation  of  tho 
legislative  function  contained  in  all  the  written  constitu- 
tions, which  are  themselves  fundamental  statutes  adopted 
by  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  With  every 
new  revision  of  the  State  constitutions  this  limitation  in 
reference  to  the  forms  and  modes  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
its  subject-matter,  is  made  more  far-reaching,  minute,  and 
prohibitory. 

Their  Kind*. — Statutes  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  external  form  and  according  to  their  subject-matter 
and  effects.     With  respect  to  form  three  classes  exist:  (I) 
Tho   first    class    comprises    those    single,   separate   enact- 
ments which  arc  passed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  de- 
mands  relating  to  one   subject  or  class  of  subjects,  and 
therefore   comparatively  short.      Nearly   all   the   acts   of 
the  British  Parliament,  of  the  U.  8.  Congress,  and  of  the 
State  legislatures  until  a  period  quite  recent  belong  to  this 
division.    Where  this  form  exclusively  prevails,  the  legis- 
lation of  a  country  is  made  up  of  almost  innumerable  frag- 
ments collected  into  the  statute-books  without  system  or 
order,  and  the  resulting  confusion   necessarily  affects  tho 
entire  law  with  uncertainty.     Of  these  enactments,  some 
are  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  remain  unaltered  until, 
through  a  change  in  governmental  policy,  they  are  mod- 
ified or  repealed.     Others,  like  the  supply  and  appropria- 
tion bills,  are  renewed  annually  or  at  other  short  intervals. 
(2)  The  second  division  embraces  those  statutes  which  arc 
digested  and  arranged  into  the  form  of  complete  national 
codes.    The  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  class  in  an- 
cient times  were  the  XII.  Tables  (B.  c.  451),  with  which 
the  authentic  history  of  the  Roman  law  began,  and  the 
Digests  of  Justinian  (A.  n.  529-534),  with  which  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  that  jurisprudence  was  closed.     At  the 
present  time  the  private  law  has    been  fully  codified    in 
France,  Austria.  Prussia,  and  several  other  European  coun- 
tries, in  British  East  India,  and  in  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  California.  Among  modern  theoretical  jurists  and  scien- 
tific legislators  the  tendency  in  favor  of  this  form  is  very 
strong  and  nearly  universal.    (3)  The  third  class  consists 
in  the  revisions  of  the  most  important  and  general  statutes 
which  have  been  made  by  almost  all  the  American  States. 
and  recently  by  the  national  Congress,  and  whifh  are.  in 
fact,  partial  codes,  differing  from  those  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  division  only  in  their  extent  and  completeness. 
With  regard  to  their  subject-matter,  the  classes  into  which 
the  American  and  English  statutes  have  been  separated 
are  numerous.     The  following  are  tho  most  important  of 
these  subdivisions.     Statutes  arc  public  and  general  when 
they  affect  all  persons  within  the  commonwealth,  relate  to 
matters  of  common  interest,  and  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
territory— private  or  lnr.nl,  when  they  affect  some  particu- 
lar class  of  persons,  relate  solely  to  matters  of  a  local  in- 
terest, or  are  confined  in  their  operation  to  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  territory  :  they  are  declaratory  when  they  sim- 
ply re-enact  a  rule   of  law  already  existing — iininrnthnj, 
when  they  introduce  a  new  rule ;  they  are  mandatory  when 
their  command  is  enforced  by  some  sanction — directory. 
when  they  are  merely  permissive,  so  that  obedience  is  vol- 
untary ;  they  are  remedial  when  they  supply  defects  in  the 
existing  law,  either  by  abrogating  old  or  by  enacting  new 
rules;  they  are  penal  when  they  prescribe  or  forbid  cer- 
tain acts  and  impose  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  in  case  of  a 
violation;   and  criminal  if  the  act  prohibited  is  made  a 
crime  and  the  penalty  a  punishment;  they  are  proxptrilve 
when  their  operation  is  confined  to  matters  occurring  after 
their  passage;  retrotpectirc,   when   they  relate  back  and 
affect  relations  and  acts  which  existed  or  took  place  prior 
to  their  passage ;  they  are  repeallny  when  they  annul  other 
statutory  provisions.    It  is  plain  from  these  definitions  that 
the  same  enactment  may  belong  to  several  of  the  foregoing 
classes ;  it  may,  for  example,  be  at  once  public,  mandatory, 
remedial,  criminal,  and  prospective. 

Their  Parts. — The  common  form  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican statutes  may,  and  sometimes  does,  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  parts:  the  title,  tho  commencement,  the 
preamble,  and  the  purview.  The  "title"  is  a  brief  pre- 
liminary description — e.  n.  "An  act  for  the  amendment  of 
the  law."  It  has  become  of  great  importance  in  the  law 
of  this  country,  since  most  of  the  iStatc  constitutions  pre- 
scribe  in  substance  that  every  statute  shall  contain  but  one 
subject,  and  that  this  shall  be  properly  expressed  in  the 
title,  although  in  two  or  three  States  this  requirement  is 
confined  to  private  and  local  laws.  By  the  "commence- 
ment" is  meant  the  formal  enacting  clause — namely,  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,"  and.  ••  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same."  The  "preamble"  is  a  preface 
setting  forth  the  reasons  and  motives  for  the  act.  Once  very 
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common,  it  is  nnw  generally  omitted.     The  "purview"  is 

ttir  main  bo.iy,  tin-  etlect  i  v  e  portion  of  the  statute,  vshieh 
Contain-  a  statement  "I  till'  lcgi-l.ili\e  "ill,  llliil  'Ice-hires 
it«  object  :iml  purpo-c.  Among  III"  -pceial  chm-e-  or  snb- 
dni-iims  which  may  In'  found  in  it  are  the  "  inliT]>retatii>n 
.•liiii-.-,"  the  "saving  clause,"  the  "  repealing  clause,"  the 
"provisoes,"  the  "exceptions,"  ami  the  "  schedule-."  the 
objects  nf  \vhi<-h  US  -utlicicntly  indicated  by  their  Dl 
In  codes,  whether  complete  or  |i»rtial.  a  inure  nnlerly  and 
Kcienlilic  arrangement  nf  parts  is  always  Illaile.  illl'l  :l  11 
vi-ioii,  :!•'•  nding  I1'  --Mile  general  plan,  into  hook)1,  titles, 
chapter-.  MOtioni,  and  the  like  is  universal. 

Their  r,i**,i:i, .  Tin-  practice  which  prevails  ill  the  U.  S. 
Congress  ami  in  the  State  leg!  :hc  .-iiine  ill  iill  its 

substantial  !.•;, lures,  and  differs  widely  friiin  Ihiit  which  in 
pursued  in  the  Parliament  of  tlreat  Hritain  or  in  the  Icgis- 
:  other  European  nations.  A  bill  may 
he  |ire|i:ire.|  ami  "tiered  hy  iv  coiniuittee.  or  it  may  he  tir.-i 
irc-cnted  hv  any  private  member,  ill  wliieh  en.-e  it  in  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  examination  and 
report.  In  it*  course  through  the  house  it  is  read  tliree 
time-,  hut  the  tirst  tun  of  these  readings  are  merely  formal, 

and  the  controversy,  if  any,  is  cnmiceicd  with  the  third 
reading.  After  passing  both  house-,  il  i-  engrossed  with 
it-  amendments,  is  then  signed  hy  the  presiding  officer  <it' 
ea.-h  hudy,  and  transmitted  to  the  President  or  governor 
for  his  approval.  1'pnn  receiving  the  assent  of  the  execu- 
tive it  becomes  an  "act. "and  is  tiled  in  the  offiee  of  the 
secretary  of  slate.  Many  State'  cnn.-titntiimx  contain  mi- 
nute regulations  concerning  the  necessary  numher  of  votes, 
the  manner  in  which  they  shall  h»  given,  and  their  record 
in  the  minutes.  No  prn\  ision,  however,  is  made  for  any 
otlirial  preparation  of  proponed  measures,  nor  for  ensuring 
the  u-o  of  language  which  shall  accurately  express  the  leg- 
islative intent.  In  this  respect  our  methods  are  in  striking 
contrast  with  those  pursued  in  certain  continental  states 
of  Europe,  where  the  most  careful  attention  is  paid  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  legi.-Iation  to  the  proper  drafting  of 
the  Maiut'-s  and  I"  the  -tatetnent  of  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives upon  which  they  are  ba-ed.  The  time  when  M.i 

.  ll'e.-t  is  fixed  in  most  of  the  American  States  either 
by  a  constitutional  provision  or  hy  a  general  law.  In  some 
they  become  operative  at  the  expiration  of  a  specified  num- 
ber of  days  after  the  close  of  the  session,  in  others  at  a 
specified  period  after  the  day  of  their  passage;  but  the 
legislature  may  in  the  body  of  a  .statute  prescribe  a  differ- 
ent time,  an,  for  example,  that  it  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately. The  common  law  made  an  act  operative  from  the 
first  day  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  passed,  but  this 
absurd  doctrine  was  abolished  in  the  thirty-third  year  of 
George  III.,  and  all  laws  were  declared  to  be  binding  from 
the  time  when  they  received  the  royal  assent.  The  re- 

S'eal  of  a  statute  may  he  either  express  or  by  implication. 
t  is  express  when  effected  by  a  clause  inserted  for  that 
specific  purpose  in  a  subsequent  act ;  it  is  by  implication 
when  the  provisions  of  a  later  enactment  are  wholly  and 
irreconcilably  inconsistent  with  those  contained  in  an  ear- 
lier one.  Repeal  hy  imiilieation  is  not  favored.  If  the 
two  statutes  concerning  tno  same  subject-matter  can  possi- 
bly bo  harmonized,  both  will  stand  ;  it  the  contradiction  ia 
absolute,  the  prior  one  gives  way.  There  remain  two  most 
important  topics  connected  with  the  general  theory  of  stat- 
utes— the  rules  which  govern  their  interpretation  and  con- 
struction, and  the  peculiarly  American  doctrine  of  their 
validity  as  affected  by  the  national  and  State  constitutions. 
The  discussion  of  these  topics  will  he  found  in  the  articles 
on  INTERPRETATION  and  I'oNsTm-TinN.  (See  also  ConE 
and  Rr.TiiospKcTiv-E  LAWS.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

Statutes  of  Limitation,  gee  LIMITATION,  STATUTES 
OK,  by  Pnop.  GEORGE  CHASE. 

Staub'bach  ["dust-stream"],  a  celebrated  waterfall 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  llerne,  has  a  descent  of 
between  800  and  900  feet,  but  long  before  the  water  reaches 
the  bottom  it  is  dissolved  into  spray  and  carried  away 
by  the  wind,  which  gives  the  phenomenon  a  singularly 
beautiful  resemblance  to  a  lace  curtain  floating  in  the 
air. 

Stiiuil 'lin  (KARL  FniRnnirn),  b.  at  Stuttgart  July  25, 
KM  :  studied  theology  at  Tubingen  1779-84;  travelled  in 

Switzerland,  France,  and  Knghind.  and  was  appointed  in 
1791)  professor  of  theology  at  Giittingcn,  where  ne  d.  July 
il.  ISL'ti.  His  numerous  writings  relate  mostly  to  church 
history,  such  as  C/nY<  ™/A/.«.7/,V/if<'  ,/,  /•  ,7,  ,•,'**/;,  A,,.  A'/roi.e 
(1806;  often  reprinted),  A"i>c///,VA,  Hi'ni/ro-phir  imrf  Sla- 
tiHtik  (2  vols..  IS(M),  AII'fHit'iur  h'irrkcntjpaehirhti'  rnn 
Qrumbritiiniiim  (1819),  or  to  the  history  of  special  theo- 
logical disciplines,  such  as  <1<  *. •!>  i>-/ttr  /{t  r  Sitt>nt<fir>  .!>*<> 
('2  vols.,  1799-1S23),  6V»c/,,W,rv  ,/,-r  <-hri*t/i,-l,.;i  Mnrnl  nfit 
i/em  Wi'i-ili-riiH/lrlirn  ilrr  Wifiennrhnflrn  (1808),  Getchichle 
der  Moral  philosophic  (1822),  etc.  His  first  work,  strongly 


impregnated    by  the    reigning   rationalism,  wan   Utichii  htr 

Ullll     (it-jut    ill*     .'•'/.t/ttl'    Ml/lll*     I    1.'     Vo!-.,      IT'.M,'. 

Slllliuli'liill  (Wll.l.lAW).  I'.  !>.,  h.  in  Cm  entry,  Kngland, 
1  Jan.  4.  17711:  emigrate, I  to  America  17'.'"..  mid  • 

tor  of  a  liaptint  church  in  (i.-orgetown,  S.  C.  :  preached 
!  subsequently  in  Philadelphia  M-II.J  I?:;;  lea.  liinj;  at  the 

same  time,  mid  acting  an  necretary  of  the    llapti-i    lloaid 

o|  I  cnei^n  Mi--i'iii-:  tVom  1  <:.':!  t"  IM'7  preridrllt  of  t'o- 
llllllbian  College.  I'.  Dee.  U,  1K29. 

Stiuin  ton,    p..v..    Ma. •unpin    co..    III.,   on    St.    Louis 

division  of  Toledo  \Val.a-li  and   Me-lein   I!.  It. 

Summon,  p.-v..  l'o-ev  tp.,  clay  co.,  Iiiil.,  on  Terra 
llanle  and  In.lianapolis  K.  I!.  P. 

stuiintoll,  tp..  .Miami  co.,  O.     p.  l:'.!7. 

Ktnunton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Augusta  co..  \'a..  at  the  junc- 
tion of  (treat  Valley  and  Clie-apeake  and  I'Ve,  II.  I!  .,  I^'i 
miles  from  Kichnioml.  has  I '_'  churelM^.  1  temale  M^mina- 
ricn,  a  graded  free  school,  State  in-titntLon-  tor  tin-  insane 
and  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. .''  new-paper.-.  •>  bank-,  and 
2  iron-foundries  ami  machine-shops.  It  has  line  facilities 
for  transportation.  P.  .'ilL'ti. 

It.  JUrzr  A  Co.,  Ens.  "SPECTATOR." 

Staunton,  tp.,  liedford  CO.,  Va.      P.  :!L'.. I. 

Stnunlon,  tp.,  Halifax  co.,  V«,     P.  3111.x 

Staunton,  tp..  Pittsylvaniaco.,  Va.     P.  :I270. 

Stntinton,  a  river  of  Southern  Virginia,  rising  in  the 

Alleghany  M tain-  in   Montgomery  Do.,  flowing  K.  and 

S.  M.  through  a  pass  in  the  lllne  Mountain-,  and  uniting 
with  the  Dan  at  Clarksville,  Mecklenburg  en.,  forms  the 
Roanoke.  In  the  first  20  miles  of  its  course  it  descends 
1000  feet;  its  entire  length  is  about  200  miles. 

Slmmton  (Sir  GEORGE  LEONARD),  HART.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Cargin,  Galway.  Ireland,  Apr.  19,  1737;  educated  at  Dub- 
lin and  at  Montpellier,  France,  where  he  graduated  in 
medicine;  returned  to  England  1760;  wrote  for  London 
periodicals,  acquiring  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
other  eminent  men  of  letters;  settled  in  1762  as  a  phy- 
sician in  the  island  of  Grenada  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  held  several  official  positions,  including  that 
of  attorney-general,  for  which  he  had  qualified  himself 
by  legal  study,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  invested  in  landed  estates;  formed  in  1774 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Lord  Macartney,  the  new 
governor  of  the  island,  with  whom  be  was  sent  pris- 
oner to  France  on  the  capture  of  Grenada  in  1779,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  as  secretary  during  his  governor- 
ship in  Madras  (1781-84)  and  his  celebrated  embassy  to 
China  (1792),  of  which  he  published  in  1797  an  interesting 
narrative.  D.  in  London  Jan.  14,  1801.  He  was  made  a 
baronet  1784  in  reward  for  his  success  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Tippoo  Sahib. — His  son,  SIR  GKOHOK  THOMAS, 
b.  at  Milford.  Kngland.  Ma\  L'l!.  1781,  accompanied  his  father 
to  China  1792 ;  learned  the  Chinese  language ;  was  many 
years  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in  China, 
rising  to  the  highest  posts ;  was  a  member  of  the  Amherst 
embassy  1816;  returned  to  England  1817,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  with  short  intervals  from  1818  to  1852. 
D.  Aug.  10,  1859.  He  wrote  a  Memoir  of  his  father  (1823), 
an  autobiography  (1856),  and  published  various  works, 
original  and  translated,  upon  China. 

Staunton  (HoWARn),  b.  in  England  in  1810;  educated 
at  Oxford;  travelled  extensively;  settled  in  London;  be- 
came noted  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  chess-players  and 
as  an  ejninent  Shakspearian  scholar ;  edited  for  many  years 
the  Ctie»9- Player's  Chronicle  and  the  chess  column  of  the 
UlitHtrntril  London  Ntirn ;  published  several  manuals  of 
the  game  of  chess,  including  the  Handbook  (1847),  the 
Companion  (1849),  the  Chen*  Toiirnnmenl  (1851),  and  Chen 
I'l-'ij-i*  (1860).  lie  published  an  edition  of  Sbakspeare's 
Play*  and  I'oem*  (3  vols.,  1857-60,  and  library  ed.,  4  vols., 
1863)  preceded  by  a  Life,  a  photo-lithographic  facsimile 
of  the  celebrated  "  first  folio  "  of  1623  (1865) ;  Memorial!  of 
Stiakgpeare,  his  Will,  Indenture*  of  Otmveyanee,  rtc.t  photo- 
graphed (Apr.,  1864),  and  projected  a  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  he  did  not  live  to  execute,  though  a  portion 
of  its  materials  were  published  in  an  interesting  series  of 
articles  in  the  A iheneeum  for  1874,  entitled  I'nxupected  t'nr- 
ruption*  of  Nhaktpeare's  Teil.  He  was  extremely  familiar 
with  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
sometimes  appeared  .upon  the  stage,  chiefly  in  Shakspear- 
ian dramas.  D.  in  London  June  22,  1K74.  Author  of  The 
(;,-,  ,,t  S.-l,n<,l,  of  England  (1865  ;  2d  ed.  1869). 

Stannton  (WII.MAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chester,  England, 
Apr.  20, 1803  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years ; 
acquired  a  good  education,  chiefly  by  private  study;  was 
ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  June 
9, 1833.  and  priest  Sept.  7.  ls:U:  was  a  missionary  preacher 
at  Palmyra  and  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  1834-35;  rector  of  St.  James's 
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church,  Roxbury.   Muss.,  1835-10,  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Morri-town.  X.  .}.,  1S4II-47:  founded  and  became  first  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peter's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1S4S;  was  sub- 
sequently for  seven  years  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Pots- 
daiu.  N.  Y..  and   has  since  been  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
New  York.     Author  of  A  Dictionary  of  the  Church  (New 
York,   12mo,   ISll),   rcpublished,   much   enlarged,   as  An 
utica/  tti'i-tiiiuiiri/  (New  York,  8vo,  1881),  The  Book 
it f  I'hiiiit*,  Xtiiii/*,  mill  I'ruijrm  fur  t/ir  Family  Altar  (1800), 
7V  II:,,, i-  <>/  Common  /W«r  (IS(iil),   \',,tn>itnrie»  fur  the 
Organ,  a  prize  Te  Deum,  and  of  articles  in  this  CYCLOPEDIA. 
SI.-MI  pit/,  von    (JoiiAVN),  descended    from    a   noble 
family  in  Meissen,  but  bis  parentage  and   birth-date  are 
unknown;  studied   (heoln^y  at   Tiilniigon,  but  turned  en- 
tirely from  the  barren  method  of  (lie  Schoolmen,  and  found 
in  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  the  mediaeval  mystics  his 
spirittiiil  models;  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  foundation 
of  the   University  of  Wittenberg,   nnd  w;is  appointed  its 
first  professor  of  theology  :   became,  as  vicar-general  of  the 
\ii-_'iiijtine  order  in  Germany,  acquainted  with  the  young 
Luther,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  warm  friendship,  and  on 
whom  he  exercised  considerable  influence;  procured  his 
appointment  as  professor  in  Wittenberg,  approved  fully  of 
his  theses  against  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  gave  him, 
during  the  first  stage  of  his  contest  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  his  valuable  and  effective  support.     Subse- 
quently, however,  when  the  controversy  became  too  vio- 
lent, and  an  open  breach  with  the  Church  took  place,  ho 
retired  from  Wittenberg,  and  lived  after  1519  at  Salzburg 
as  court-preacher  to  the  archbishop  and  abbey  of  a  liene- 
dictine  monastery.    D.  here  Dec.  28, 1524.    But  his  friend- 
ship for  Luther  remained  unabated  to  his  deafh  ;  all  the 
Reformer's  writings  were  found  in  his  library,  and  his  own 
works,  De  Amort  Del  and  De  Fide  Chrittinna,  show  the 
spiritual  sympathy  he  felt  for  the  Reformation.     Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  not  disdained  to  explain  the  support 
he  gave  Luther  as  an  act  of  jealousy,  because  the  sale  of 
indulgences  was  given  to  the  Dominican  and  not  to  the 
Augustine  order. 

Stavang'er,  an  old  town  of  Norway,  at  the  head  of 
Rukkefjord,  about  100  miles  S.  of  Bergen.  It  exports  tim- 
ber and  salt  herrings.  P.  17,058. 

Stave,  or  Staff",  in  music,  the  lines  and  spaces  on  which 
the  notes  are  placed.  (See  NOTATION.) 

Stavro'pol,  government  of  Russia,  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  comprises  an  area  of  28,800  sq.  m.  with 

7,118  inhabitants.  It  is  mostly  low  and  flat.  In  the 
south-western  part  agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  ; 

eat,  millet,  wine,  and  mulberries  are  cultivated.  In  the 
north-eastern  part  the  inhabitants  are  nomads,  and  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  reared. 

Stavropol,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  Stavropol,  trades  in  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  skins,  wool 
jars,  and  honey,  and  has  2ti,927  inhabitants. 

Stay'ner,  p.-v.,  Nottawasaga  tp.,  Simeoe  eo.,  Ontario, 
Can.,  on  Northern  R.  R.,  86  miles  from  Toronto,  has  sev- 
eral hotels,  flour,  saw,  and  woollen  mills,  and  factories  P 
about  1000. 

Stead'y  Run,  tp.,  Keokuk  co.,  la.    P.  1038. 

Steam  [Ang.-Sax.  .«*»].     The  substance  which  in  the 

id  condition  is  known  as  ice,  and  in  the  liquid  condition 

.ter,  assumes  under  certain  circumstances  of  heat  and 

<sure  the  vaporous  condition  known  as  steam      Water 

exposed  continuously  to  a  temperature  below  32°  F    or  0° 

»hZ/£°ep      OITS  «onverted  into  i°<»-     At  temperatures 
2°  F    or  freezing-point,  and  between  this  temper- 
s—called the  melting-point— and  212°  F.,and  under  a 
pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  the  liquid  state  is  exhibited 
If  the  temperature  be  increased  to  212°  F.  under  a  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere,  the  liquid  rapidly  disappears  and  Is 
d,ss,p»ted  ,n  the  form  of  steam  or  vapor.    ThKnXma 
turn,  which  is  rapid  at  the  temperature  of  212°  F    t 

itlann   */-,„•/„  «*   oil   *,™_ » _r    i  ..  r  •'  ta 

toint 
,  the 


.     '      .  '  "•"  «"••  lemneraiure  or  zlzu  y     t-ik«i 

place  .10,,  y  at  all  temperatures'  above  the  freezing'-pot 
wile,,  tho    lquld  JS  freclv  ed  to  the  g  poml 

change  being  more  rapid  as  the  temperature  rises    until 
the  l,m,,,ng  temperature,  212°,  is  reached,  above  which 
under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  the  substance  can 
longer  retain   its   liquid  form.     The   ordinary  "boTlb,* 


moT,nw!!rTat'0Yf  ™P°r  at  '°Wer  t<""Pe™ture8  in  the  at- 


river  being  an  almost  indeterminate  quantity,  depending 
as  it  does  on  the  removal  of  the  vapor  already  formed  by 
winds,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  anil  the  quantity  of  vapor  already  existing  in 
the  air  brought  from  other  regions.     When  water  is  con- 
fined in  a  close  vessel,  however,  a  part  of  the  enclosed  space 
being  left  free  or  vacant,  the  effects  of  heat  may  be  more 
definitely  determined.     If  under  these  circumstances  the 
water  be  heated  to  212°,  the  space  above  the  water  will  be- 
come filled  with  steam  or  vapor  with  an  clastic  force  of  one 
atmosphere,  or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch.     If  more  heat 
be  applied  to  the  mixture  of  water  and  steam,  the  volume 
of  the  vessel  remaining  constant,  an   additional  quantity 
of  steam  will  be  formed,  the  quantity  of  liquid  water  being 
correspondingly  diminished,  an  increase  of  elastic  force  or 
pressure  will  be  observed,  and  these  new  relations  will  re- 
main fixed  and  permanent  for  any  given  higher  temper- 
ature as  long  as  that  temperature  is  constant.     If  the  ves- 
sel be  then  cooled,  reverse  phenomena  will  occur;  a  certain 
portion  of  the  steam  will  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  form, 
and  the  elastic  force  will  be  diminished.    If  the  steam-space 
be  enlarged,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  vapor  will  bo  formed,  and  the  clastic  force 
will  remain  constant.     If  the  space  be  contracted,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  constant,  condensation  of  vapor  will 
occur,  the  pressure  still  remaining  constant. 

It  is  thus  observed  that  for  every  temperature  there  is  a 
corresponding  elastic  force  or  tension,  which  cannot  be 
changed  without  causing  either  evaporation  or  condensa- 
tion.    Steam  in  this  condition  is  said  to  be  saturated.     If 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  vessel  be  small  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  heat  be  continuously  applied,  the 
last  clement  of  liquid  will  finally  be  converted  into  ya'por 
At  this  instant  the  vessel  will  contain  saturated  steam  only' 
unmixed  with  liquid  water.     If,  now,  additional  heat  be 
applied,  or  if  the  space  be  enlarged,  the  temperature  re- 
maining constant,  the  steam  will  assume  what  is  termed 
the  superheated  condition.     If  the  volume  of  the  vessel  be 
increased,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  the  pressure 
will  diminish,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  solely  proportional 
to  the  temperature,  as  in  the  case  of  saturation  ;  it  will  de- 
pend also  upon  the  volume,  and  the  vapor  begins  to  par- 
take of  the  properties  of  the  permanent  gases.     Superheated 
vapor  has  thus  always    an  clastic  force  inferior  to  that 
which  belongs  to  saturated  vapor  of  the  same  temperature  • 
and  if  a  quantity  of  saturated  steam  and  another  quan- 
tity of  superheated  steam  exist  under  the  tame  pressure 
the   temperature   of  the   superheated    steam    will    be   the 
greatest. 

Steam  unmixed  with  particles  of  water  is  transparent 
and  colorless,  its  ordinary  cloudy  appearance  as  it  issues 
Irora  vessels  containing  it  arising  from  suspended  particles 
}f  water.  Its  uses  as  a  medium  for  the  transfer  of  heat  in 
heating  buildings  or  heating  other  bodies,  and  also  as  a 
medium  for  the  transformation  of  heat  into  useful  work  in 
the  steam-engine,  have  become  almost  universal,  and  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  modern  civili- 
zation. Its  properties  have  accordingly  been  carefully 
.udied.  In  its  superheated  condition  it  obeys  the  general 
laws  of  the  permanent  gases ;  but  saturated  steam,  as  well 
s  the  saturated  vapors  of  other  liquids,  possesses  peculiar 
properties  which  have  been  determined  mainly  by  exneri- 
mental  investigations. 

The  condition  of  any  body  in  regard  to  heat  bcin»  de- 
termined by  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature,  the 
it  subject  of  investigation  is  to  ascertain  the  relation  be- 
tween these  quantities,  without  reference  to  the  quantities 
>t  heat  involved  in  a  change  of  state  or  condition  the 
pressure  or  elastic  force  being  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  volume  being  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  and 
the  temperature  in  degrees  Fahr.  The  first  question  is  to 
termme  the  relation  between  these  quantities.  For  the 
ordinary  permanent  gases  this  relation  takes  the  form 
•Kf,  in  which  equation  p  represents  the  pressure,  v 
the  volume  of  unit  of  weight,  T  the  ,,.b,0lnt,  temperature, 
UK  a  constant  quantity  having  a  special  value  for  each 
particular  gas.  This  expression  shows  that  for  perfect 
gases  the  product  of  the  pressure  by  the  volume  is  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature.  For  saturated  vapors  a  law 
still  more  simple  holds  true— viz.  that  the  pressure  or  elastic 
depends  only  on  the  temperature,  and  not  on  the  vol- 
ume of  the  mixture  of  liquid  and  vapor,  the  pressure  of 
saturated  vapors  being  independent  of  the  proportion  of 
these  two  elements. 

No  theoretical  mode  of  ascertaining  the  relation  between 

Assure  and  temperature  in  the  case  of  saturated  vapors 

at  present  known,  but  for  some  of  the  most  common,  and 

especially  for  steam,  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Rcg- 

nault  furnish  the  most  reliable  means  of  calculating  by 

7™ 'C  T.,  TUlaa  th!8  relation  for  *  wi(1°  ««>K°  °f  Prcs- 
res.     The  diagram  below  exhibits  graphically  the  law  of 
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'l\il,l,-  ;f  I'r.nurf,  „/(/,,.  A'.ifii  /•«/.•</    Vajiur  nf  \Vnlrr,  from  32°  to  4^,°  t\,  from  thr  Efperimrnti  nf  /teynaull. 
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STEAM. 


pressures  and  temperatures  as  determined  by  Rognault  for 
saturated  steam,  from  0°  to  230°  C. : 
27.5 
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Temperature,  Centigrade. 

The  above  curve  is  a  representation  of  that  drawn  by  Reg- 
nault  to  exhibit  the  results  of  his  experiments.  The  law 
of  the  curve  was  expressed  analytically  by  him  by  the 
empirical  formula — • 

Log/)  =  a  +  4oT  +  c(3T, 

in  which  T  =  (  —  to,  t  being  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  to  a  lower  temperature  arbitrarily  chosen ;  the 
quantities  n,  b,  c,  a,,  ft  are  constants  which  were  experi- 
mentally determined.  From  this  formula,  which  gave  re- 
sults in  correspondence  with  the  experimental  curve,  a  table 
was  constructed  which,  reduced  to  English  units  and  tem- 
peratures Fahrenheit,  is  given  on  p.  468. 

The  experiments  of  Regnault  were  subsequently  verified 
by  Magnus,  and  form  the  only  reliable  basis  at  the  present 
day  for  the  applications  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat  to 
steam  and  the  steam-engine.  Regnault's  experiments  com- 
prised also  various  other  vapors,  for  reference  to  which  see 
the  article  HEAT. 

In  the  preceding  table  the  first  column  gives  the  tempera- 
ture Fahrenheit ;  the  second  the  pressure  or  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  atmospheres ;  and  the  third  the  same  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  pressures  for  one  degree.  An  inspection  of 
this  column  of  differences  will  show  at  once  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  results — viz.  the  increase  of  the 
variation  of  pressure  for  one  degree  of  temperature  as  the 
temperature  rises. 

The  second  important  question  to  be  considered  is  in  ref- 
erence to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  communicated 
to  a  given  quantity  of  water  at  any  temperature  to  convert 
it  into  saturated  steam  at  any  other  temperature.  Another 
series  of  experiments  by  Regnault  furnishes  the  basis  for 
the  determination  of  these  quantities  of  heat  under  given 
conditions.  In  the  process  of  evaporation  water  must  first 
be  heated  from  a  given  initial  temperature  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  evaporation,  or  the  "boiling-point  due  to  the  pres- 
sure." The  quantity  of  heat  required  for  this  purpose  de- 
Eends  on  the  specific  heat  of  water ;  and  as  the  specific  heat 
!  variable  with  the  temperature,  if  we  designate  the  spe- 
cific heat  by  c,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  (/ «  will  be  given  by  the  expression 
d  q  =  c  dtf  q  representing  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for 
a  given  finite  change  of  temperature.  Expressed  analyti- 
cally, its  value  is  q  =  I  c.ilt.  Regnault  deduces  from  his 

J  p 

experiments  the  empirical  formula  q  =  t  +  O.OOOOf2  + 
O.OOOOOIU3,  which  gave  the  quantity  of  heat  q  in  calories 
required  to  heat  water  from  0°  to  any  temperature  (()  C. 
In  this  determination  it  is  supposed  that  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  subjected  to  the  active  heat  remains  constant.  For 
water  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  by  heat  is  so  small  that 
the  variations  duo  to  external  pressure  from  this  cause  are 
regarded  as  insignificant. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  Regnault  deduced  the 
quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
The  results  were  obtained  by  observing  the  quantity  of 
heat  by  a  suitable  calorimeter,  which  becomes  free  when 
the  vapor  is  liquefied  under  constant  pressure,  this  quan- 


tity of  heat  being  the  same  as  that  which  must  be  applied 
to  the  liquid  to  convert  it  into  vapor  at  the  same  constant 
pressure.  The  pressure  being  constant  during  the  liquefac- 
tion or  vaporization,  the  temperature  also  remains  con- 
stant. This  quantity  of  heat  is  usually  called  the  latent 
heat  of  vaportimtion,  or  heat  of  vaporization,  while  the 
quantity  q  is  called  the  heat  of  the  liquid.  Calling  the 
heat  of  vaporization  r,  the  total  heat  required  to  raise  water 
from  0°  to  the  temperature  t,  and  evaporate  it  at  that  tempe- 
rature, will  be  L  =  q  -f  ?•.  From  this  equation  the  value  of 
r  is  r  =  L  —  q.  Regnault  found  from  his  experiments  that 
j  the  value  of  L  in  calorics  may  bo  represented  by  the  for- 
mula L  —  606.50  -f  0.305(,  the  temperature  being  expresed  in 
centigrade  degrees.  Subtracting  from  this  the  value  of  q 
found  above,  and  there  results  r  =  606.50  -  0.695(  —  0.0000(2 
—  0.000000(3  for  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  water  in 
calorics.  The  equivalent  formula  in  Knglish  units  of  heat 
and  temperature  Fahrenheit  is,  neglecting  the  last  two 
terms,  which  are  small,  L  =  3091.7  —  0.695.(t  — 32°),  or  for 
technical  applications,  L  =  1092.  —  0.7  (t  —  32°)  approxi- 
mately, or  L  =966.  -0.7  ((-212°).  The  latent  heat  of 
evaporation  of  one  pound  of  water,  according  to  this  last 
formula,  at  atmospheric  pressure,  is  found  by  substituting 
for  (,  212°,  and  amounts  to  906  units  of  heat,  approximately. 

The  value  of  q  in  the  formula  j  =  /    r.dt,  when  c,  the  spe- 

,/  o 

cific  heat  of  water,  is  taken  as  unity  (which  for  technical 
applications  is  often  admissible),  is  q  ~  t ;  and  thus  the 
number  of  units  of  heat  necessary  to  heat  one  pound  of  water 
from  the  melting-point  of  ice  to  any  temperature  is  often  es- 
timated by  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature.  By  this 
approximate  method  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
a  pound  of  water  from  any  temperature  t  to  212°,  and 
evaporate  it  at  that  temperature,  is  q  =  (212°  —  ()  +  966, 
(  being  the  lower  initial  temperature.  The  total  heat  of 
evaporation,  or  the  heat  L  required  to  raise  one  unit  of 
weight  of  water  from  the  melting-point  of  ice  to  any  tem- 
perature t,  and  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature,  being  for 
French  units  and  centigrade  degrees,  L  =  606.50  +  0.305(, 
and  for  English  units  and  Fahrenheit  degrees,  L  =*  1091.7 
+  0.305. ((  —  32°),  if  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  unit  of 
weight  of  water  from  the  melting-point  of  ice  to  any  tem- 
perature t\,  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  of  a 
boiler,  be  subtracted  from  this  quantity,  and  the  specific 
heat  of  water  be  taken  as  unity,  the  following  formula,  for 
English  units  and  Fahrenheit  degrees,  will  give  approxi- 
mately the  total  heat  required  to  raise  water  from  such 
temperature  (feed-water  temperature)  to  the  temperature 
of  evaporation,  and  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature: 
q  ^  1091.7  +  0.305  ((  -  32°)  -  (d  -  32°). 

The  heat  of  evaporation  r  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  the  heat  required  to  overcome  the  work  of  the 
molecular  attractions,  and  the  other  the  external  work  ex- 
erted by  the  vapor  in  expanding  against  the  constant  pres- 
sure p  from  the  volume  of  the  water  to  the  volume  of  the 
water  and  vapor  which  it  produces  under  the  given  pres- 
sure. Calling  the  first  quantity  of  heat  p,  and  the  increase 
of  volume  of  the  water  in  expanding  to  the  vaporous  form 
u,  the  external  work  will  be  in  English  units  of  heat 
7^1  Xp  «,  or  A  p  u,  A  being  put  for  7}z.  The  value  of  r 
will  then  be  r  =  p  +  Ap  u.  The  value  of  A  p  n  may  be 
calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat,  em- 
ploying also  the  quantities  derived  from  the  experiments  of 
Regnault,  already  referred  to,  on  the  elastic  force  of  vapors. 

Having  found  the  value  of  A  p  u  for  various  pressures 
or  temperatures,  and  knowing  r,  the  value  of  p  may  be 
found.  Prof.  Zeuncr  gives  in  his  work  on  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  empirical  formulas,  established  in  this 
manner  for  the  value  of  p  and  A  p  n,  which  serve  for  the 
calculation  of  tables  of  their  values  for  different  pressures 
or  temperatures.  From  the  values  of  A  p  it,  calculated  as 
above  indicated,  the  value  of  «  for  any  pressure  p  may  be 
calculated.  The  value  of  u  being  found  for  steam,  the  vol- 
ume of  unit  of  weight  of  steam  may  bo  ascertained  from 
the  formula  v  =  u  4-  *,  «  being  the  volume  of  unit  of  weight 
of  the  liquid,  and  v  the  volume  of  unit  of  weight  of  the 
vapor.  The  value  of  »  is  generally  so  small  compared  with 
M  for  vapors  under  ordinary  temperatures  that  it  may  often 
be  neglected,  and  the  value  of  u  in  the  table  taken  as  the 
volume  of  unit  of  weight  of  the  vapor. 

The  density  of  the  vapor  of  water  is  found  from  the 

formula  D  =  —  = .     The  last  column  of  the  table  gives 

v       u  +  « 

the  densities  of  saturated  steam — i.  e.  the  weight  of  orte 
cubic  foot  for  the  pressures  given.  The  value  of  «,  or  the 
volume  of  unit  of  weight,  being  found,  the  density  or 
weight  of  unit  of  volume  may  be  determined  by  the  fur- 

mula  D  =  — .  Values  of  the  density  are  given  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table. 
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Qieing  the  Heat  of  the.  Liquid,  the  Internal  Latent  Heat,  the 

In  the  foregoing  table  tho  quantities  refer  to  one  pound 

External  Latent  Heat,   the  Specific    Volume,   and  Specific 

of  saturated  steam,  English  units  of  heat,  and  Fahrenheit 

Weiyht  of  1  pound  of  Saturated  Steam  at  different  prev- 

degrees  of  temperature.     The  first  column  gives  the  pres- 

auret. 

sure  in   atmospheres;  the  second   in   pounds   per    square 

Lntfnl 

Ex- 

inch ;  the  third  the  corresponding  temperatures  ;  the  fourth 

Heat  o 

IntiTiia 

ternal 

Specific 

the  value  of  q,   or  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of 

Fn-s- 
eure  in 

Pressure 
In 

Temp 
In  de- 

liquids 

heat  of 

latent 
heat  it] 

Values 
of  cubic 

weight 

water  from  32°  to  the  temperature  given  ;  the  fifth  column 

at  •-       pounds 

grees 

of  heat. 

units  of 

units  o 

feet. 

pounds. 

gives  the  value  of  p,  the  heat  required  to  overcome  the 

pheren 

per  »i  iu 

Fahr. 

beat. 

heat. 

D. 

molecular  attractions  in  tho  evaporation  ;  the  sixth  column, 

P 

/* 

the  value  of  A  p  u,  the  external  latent  heat,  or  external 

0.1 

0.2 

1.47 
2.91 

115.0 
141.0 

83.308 

KKI.O.ii 

969.921 

63.83T 
66.175 

233.0S?'. 
120.KUK. 

.0043 
.0083 

work  in  units  of  heat  required  to  expand  tho  vapor  against 
the  pressure  p  given  in  tho  first  column  from  the  volume 

0.4 
0.5 

4.41 
5.88 

157.0 
169.4 
178.9 

125.437 
137.698 
147.631 

<i:;r,.'"7: 

927.155 
919.381 

67.633 
68.708 
09.54 

1   82.3181 
62.7204 
50.788C 

.0121 
.0159 
.0197 

of  one  pound  of  water  to  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  tho 
mixture  of  steam  and  water  produced  ;  the  seventh  column 

0.6 

'  g.K 

155.991 

912.818 

70.28 

42.770 

.0234 

gives  the  values  of  «  at  the  given  pressure;  and  the  eighth 

0.7 

10.29 

194.6 

907.121 

70.89 

36.981 

.0270 

column  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  the  given 

0.8 
0.9 
1.0 
1.1 

11.76 
13.23 
14.70 
lii.17 

201.8 
206.8 
212.0 
216.8 

16».741 

175.577 
180.900 
185.789 

897.49t 
893.340 
889.524 

71.43 
71.92 
72.360 
72.758 

32.606. 
29.1800 
26.4216 
24.1517 

.0307 
.0343 
.0378 
.0414 

pressure,  or  specific  weight.     The  total  heat  of  evapora- 
tion —  I.  e.  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
from  32°  to  the  temperature  of  evaporation,  and  evaporate 

1.2 

17.64 

221.4 

190.332 

885.978 

73.127 

22.2519 

.0449 

it  at  that  temperature  —  may  be  found  for  any  temperature 

1.3 

19.11 

225.0 

194.587 

882.661 

73.469 

20.6356 

.0484 

and  pressure  by  adding  together  the  quantities  opposite 

1.4 

1.5 
1.6 
1.7 

20.58 
22.05 
23.52 
24.99 

22sUS 

233.1 
236.6 
240.0 

198.569 
2112.334 
205.900 
209.284 

879.557 
876.625 
873.848 
871.214 

73.78" 
74.086 
74.367 
74.633 

19.2451 
18.0341 
16.9720 
16.0301 

.0519 
.O.V.4 
.0589 
.0623 

that  temperature  in  columns  4,  5,  and  6.    Thus,  to  find  the 
total  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  water  from  32° 
at  212°,  the  table  gives  — 

1.8 

26.46 

243.2 

212.506 

868.709 

74.884 

15.1907 

.0658 

?=    180.900 

1.9 

27.93 

246.2 

215.602 

866.302 

75.12 

14.4362 

.0692 

p  =    893.340 

2.0 

29.40 

249.1 

218.551 

864.009 

75.350 

13.7570 

.0726 

2.1 

30.87 

251.9 

221.391 

861.802 

75.566 

13.1387 

.0760 

A  p  u  =      72.360 

2.2 

32.34 

254.5 

224.123 

859.682 

75.773 

12.5764 

.0794 

Total  =  1146.600 

2.3 
2.4 

33.81 
35.28 

257.1 
259.6 

226.746 
229.295 

857.646 
855.666 

75.973 
76.16,r 

12.0606 
11.5881 

.0828 
.0862 

The  corresponding  quantities  for  356.6°,  or  10  atmospheres, 

2.5 

36.75 

262.0 

231.755 

853.758 

76.349 

11.1508 

.0896 

are  — 

2.6 

38.22 

264.4 

234.142 

851.908 

76.527 

10.7471 

.0929 

328.894 

2.7 

39.69 

266.6 

236.437 

850.127 

76.698 

10.3722 

.0963 

778.995 

2.8 

41.16 

268.8 

238.678 

848.390 

76.864 

10.0230 

.0996 

2.9 

42.63 

271.0 

240.865 

846.097 

77.024 

9.6978 

.1029 

82.802 

3.0 

44.10 

273.1 

242.980 

845.052 

77.177 

9.3935 

.1063 

1190.691 

3.1 

45.57 

275.0 

245.039 

843.464 

77.328 

9.1084 

.1090 

1146.600 

3  2 

47  04 

977  ft 

''47  045 

841  EH'* 

8  8395 

11*'9 

3.3 

48^51 

Li  /.U 

278.9 

249^014 

77.614 

8^5877 

Difference,    44.091 

3.4 
3.5 

49.98 
51.45 

280.8 
2826 

250.927 
252.788 

83S.908 
837.470 

77.753 
77.884 

8.3507 
8.1248 

!ll95 
.1228 

showing  that  it  requires  44.091  more  units  of  heat  in  the 

3.6 

52.92 

284.4 

254.610 

836.060 

78.016 

7.9133 

.1261 

second  case.     If  from  the  first  quantity,  1148.600,  we  sub- 

3.7 

64.39 

286.2 

256.415 

834.665 

78.143 

7.7115 

.1294 

tract  180,  the  approximate  number  of  units  of  heat  required 

3.8 

55.86 

287.9 

258.149 

833.326 

78.264 

7.5209 

.1327 

to  heat  water  from  32°  to  212°,  we  obtain  966.6,  the  latent 

3.9 
4.0 
4.1 

57.33 
58.80 
60.27 

289.6 
291.2 
292.8 

259.862 
261.558 
263.200 

832.003 
830.693 
829.426 

78.386 
78.505 
78.619 

7.3383 
7.1669 
7.0019 

.1360 
.1392 
.1425 

heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  water  at  212°.     The 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  being  62.5  pounds,  the  vol- 

4.2 

61.74 

291.4 

264.805 

828.187 

78.730 

6.8449 

.1458 

ume  of  one  pound  will  be  SJS  cubic  feet=  0.016  cubic  feet. 

4.3 

63.21 

295.9 

266.373 

826.976 

78.838 

6.6943 

.1490 

This  quantity  added  to  any  value  of  u  given  in  the  table 

4.4 
4.5 
4.6 

64.68 
66.15 
67.62 

297.4 
298.9 
300.4 

207.943 
269.474 
270.970 

825.766 
824.583 
823.432 

78.946 

79.052 
79.155 

6.5517 
6.4140 
6.2826 

.1523 
.1555 
.1587 

will  give  the  specific  volume  of  steam  at  the  corresponding 
temperature,  or  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  that 

4.7 

69.09 

301.8 

272.448 

822.292 

79.254 

6.1577 

.1620 

temperature.     This  constant  quantity  to   be  added  is  so 

4.8 

70.56 

303.2 

273.908 

821.167 

79.353 

6.0359 

.1652 

small  that  it  is  evident  that  for  approximate  estimates  the 

4.9 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 

72.03 
73.50 
74.97 
76.44 

304.6 
306.0 
307.4 
308.7 

275.330 
276.734 
278.122 
279.472 

820.071 
818.989 
817.922 
816.881 

79.450 
79.546 
79.637 
79.727 

6.9206 
5.8085 
5.7011 
5.8986 

.1685 
.1717 
.1749 
.1781 

quantities  u  in  the  table  may  be  taken  directly  as  the  vol- 
umes of  one  pound  of  steam.     At  eight  atmospheres,  for 
instance,  the  value  of  u  is  3.7308  cubic  feet;  adding  0.016, 

5.3 

77.91 

310.0 

280.822 

815.843 

79.817 

5.4993 

.1813 

the  exact  specific  volume  is  3.747  cubic  feet;  the  difference 

5.4 

79.38 

311.3 

282.134 

814.831 

"9.905 

5.4032 

.1845 

being  in  all  cases  TJ^jths  of  a  cubic  foot. 

5.5 

80.85 

312.5 

283.448 

813.821 

79.994 

5.3103 

.1877 

W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

5.6 

82.32 

313.8 

234.726 

812.839 

80.077 

5.1725 

.1909 

5.7 

83.79 

315.0 

285.984 

811.870 

80.159 

5.1341 

.1941 

Steamboat.    See  STEAM  VKS»ELS. 

5.8 
5.9 

85.26 
86.73 

316.2 
317.4 

287.242 
288.466 

810.902 
809.902 

80.242 
80.321 

6.0508 
4.9707 

.1973 
.2005 

Steam'boat  Rock,  p.-v.,  Clay  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  la., 

6.0 

88.20 

318.6 

289.688 

809.023 

80.401 

4.8922 

.2037 

on  (_.  L'liti'jil  XowSf  li.  xv. 

6.1 
6.2 
6.3 

89.67 
91.14 

92.61 

319.8 
320.9 
322.0 

290.893 
293'247 

808.997 
807.199 
806.288 

80.478 
80.555 
80.629 

4.8169 
4.7448 
4.6727 

.2069 
.2101 
2133 

Steam'burg,  p.-v.,  Cold  Spring  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.,  near  Alleghany 

6.4 

94.08 

323.2 

294.395 

805.406 

80.705 

4.6038 

2164 

River. 

6.5 

95.55 

324.3 

295.526 

804.537 

80.777 

4.5382 

2196 

Steam-Carriage.    See  LOCOMOTIVE,  by  P.  BAKNES, 

6.6 

6.7 

97.02 
98.49 

325.4 
326.4 

296.658 
297.770 

803.669 
802.814 

80.849 
0.921 

4.4725 
4.4100 

2228 
2259 

and  RAILROADS,  by  COL.  J.  W.  ADAMS,  C.  E. 

6.8 

99.96 

327.5!  298.885 

801.961 

0.989 

4.3491 

2291 

Steam'-Engine.     The  steam-engine  may  be  defined 

6.9 

101.43 

328.5     299.961 

801.136 

1.058 

4.2899 

2323 

to  be  a  prime  mover  or  motor  in  which  the  force  of  heat  is 

7.0 
7.25 
7.50 

102.90 
106.575 
110.250 

329.6 
332.1 
334.6 

301.037 
303.692 
306.2.56 

800.309 
798.273 
796.307 

1.126 
1.292 
1.450 

4.2322 
4.0944 
3.9647 

2354 
2433 
2512 

caused  to  perform  useful  work  through   the   medium   of 
steam.     The  most  simple  form  of  the  apparatus  possible 

7.75 

1  1VJ25 

337.1 

308.763 

794.385 

1.607 

3.8445 

2590 

embraces  at  least  two  distinct  organs  —  one  for  the  produc- 

8.00 

117.600 

339.1 

311.198 

792.520 

1.756 

3.7308 

2668 

tion  and'  supply  of  the  steam,  called  the  boiler,  and  the 

8.25 
8.50 
8.75 
9.00 

121.275 
124.990 
128.628 

132.300 

311.7 
344.0 
346.2 
348.4 

313.598 
315.925 
318.195 
320.431 

790.684 
788.904 
787.167 
785.459 

1.902 
2.040 
2.177 

2.309 

3.6251 
3.5242 
3.4296 
3.3399 

2747 
2825 
2903 
2980 

other  for  the  utilization  of  the  steam,  called  the  engine. 
These  two  organs  are  in  one  sense  inseparable  :  there  can 
be  no  steam-engine  without  a  boiler  of  some  form,  and 

9.25 

135.975 

350.5 

322.610 

783.792 

2.436 

3.2534 

3058 

any  mechanical  device  -by  which  steam  is  made  to  perform 

9.50 

139.650 

352.5 

324.734 

782.170 

2.562 

3.1733 

3135 

work  continuously  must  be  connected  with  the  source  of 

9.75 

10.00 
10.25 
10.50 

143.325 
147.000 
150.075 
154.350 

354.6 
356.6 
358.5 
360.4 

326.842 
328.894 
330.890 
332.869 

780.561 
778.995 
777.470 
775.962 

82.683 
2.802 
2.915 

3.029 

3.0965 
3.0228 
2.9539 
2.8866 

3213 
3290 
3367 
3444 

supply,  the  boiler.     These  two  organs  are  nevertheless  so 
different  in  their  functions  that  in  a  theoretical  or  scientific 
point  of  view  they  are  constructed  on  quite  different  prin- 

10.75 

158.025 

362.3 

334.809 

774.481 

3.140 

2.8241 

3521 

ciples,  and,  practically,    the   only   necessary  physical    or 

11.00 

161.700 

364.1 

336.717 

773.028 

3.245 

2.7633 

3598 

material  connection  between  them  consists  of  a  pipe  or 

11.25 
11.50 
11.75 

165.375 
169.050 
172.725 

365.9 
367.7 
369.4 

338.603 
340.436 
342.250 

771.590 
770.195 
768.814 

3.351 
83.452 
3.551 

2.7056 
2.6495 
2.5967 

3675 
3751 
3828 

conduit  for  the  supply  of  tho  steam  to  the  engine.     The 
boiler  and  engine  may  each  have  different  forms  independ- 

12.00 

176.400 

371.2 

344.027 

767.462 

3.048 

2.5454 

3904 

ently  of  the  other,  and  they  may  be  set  up  or  established 

12.25 

180.075 

372.8 

345.787 

766.123 

3.743 

2.4957 

3981 

separately  on  different  foundations,  or  they  may  be  com- 

12.50 

183.750 

374.5 

347.508 

764.813 

3.S37 

2.4493 

4057 

bined  in  one  structure.     They  may  therefore  be  described 

12.75 
13.00 
13.25 

187.425 
191.100 
194.775 

376.1 
377.8 
379.4 

349.213 
350.899 
352.548 

763.555 
762.237 
760.984 

3.927 
84.017 
84.103 

2.4028 
2.3596 
2.3179 

.4133 

.4209 
.4285 

separately.     It  is  only  when  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the 
steam  is  to  be  investigated,  from  the  moment  that  water  is 

13.50 

198.450 

380.9 

354.179 

759.744 

84.190 

2.2763 

.4361 

injected  into  the   boiler  until  it  has  passed  through    its 

13.75 

202.125 

382.5 

355.792 

768.620 

4.272 

2.2378 

.4437 

various  transformations,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 

14.00 

205.800 

484.0 

357.367 

757.325 

4.355 

2.1994 

.4512 

two  as  forming  one  apparatus. 
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The  engine  consists  of  two  essential,  and  to  some  extent 
Independent;  combinations  of  mechanism — the  cylinder, 
with  its  piston  and  piston-rod,  its  conncctimj-rod  and  crank, 
by  me:ins  of  which  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  is  caused 
to  produce  a  motion  against  the  useful  resistances  to  be 
overcome ;  and  the  rulre-yearinr/,  by  which  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  steam  is  made  to  and  from  the  cylinder  at 
certain  periods  of  tho  motion  of  the  piston.  A  third  organ 
is  often  attached  to  the  engine  or  connected  with  it  by  a 
pipe,  called  the  cmtdcnticr,  which  performs  a  special  and 
important  office  when  it  is  employed,  its  introduction  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  general  classification  of  engines  into  non- 
con<tcnni/itf  and  <-onitcnfiiiiy  engines,  the  distinction  in  the 
action  of  the  engines  as  far  as  the  steam  is  concerned  being 
that  in  non-condensing  engines  the  steam  after  having 
performed  its  work  in  the  cylinder  is  ejected  from  the 
cylinder  into  the  atmosphere,  and  is  there  dissipated; 
while  in  condensing  engines  the  steam  is  exhausted  into 
the  condenser,  where  the  condensation  is  effected  by  cold 
water  supplied  to  the  condenser,  and  the  condensed  steam 
may  be  resupplied  to  the  boiler.  In  such  an  arrangement, 
where  the  condenser  is  of  the  kind  called  a  surface  con- 
denser, the  cooling  water  docs  not  become  mixed  with  tho 
condensed  steam,  and  the  latter  may  be  pumped  directly 
back  to  the  boiler.  In  such  cases  the  same  mass  of  water 
may  be  employed  continuously  without  the  introduction  of 
water  from  an  external  source.  The  steam-engine  as  a 
whole  will  then  consist  of  the  following  parts :  the  boiler, 
with  its  attachments;  the  cylinder,  with  its  ralre-rjear  ;  the 
condentrr,  and  the  necessary  feed  and  circulating  pumps. 
There  are  also  often  combined  with  the  apparatus  certain 
regulators  of  the  motion,  such  as  fly-wheels  in  stationary 
engines  for  regulating  the  momentary  resistances  against 
which  the  elastic  force  acts;  and  governors,  for  controlling 
the  How  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  and  thus  regulating  the 
average  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston.  The  fly- 
wheel in  such  cases  is  often  made  in  the  form  of  a  band- 
pulley  for  transmitting  the  power  of  the  engine  to  other 
machines.  These  various  parts  may  be  considered  separ- 
ately, and  afterward  in  various  combinations ;  and  finally 
there  will  remain  to  be  considered  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  heat  to  the  steam  as  it  passes  through  the  engine, 
and  the  mode  of  estimating  the  power. 

The  {lt>iler.—1o  whatever  use  heat  is  to  be  applied 
through  the  medium  of  steam,  the  apparatus  for  generating 
and  retaining  the  steam  is  constructed  on  the  same  general 
irinciples  for  all  purposes,  and  is  popularly  termed  a  boiler. 
t  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a  closed  metallic 
vessel,  kept  partly  filled  with  water,  with  arrangements  for 
imparting  heat  to  the  water  by  means  of  the  combustion 
of  fuel.  The  steam  generated  is  confined  in  the  vessel 
above  the  water  until  it  is  required  for  use,  when  it  ia 
drawn  off  through  pipes.  This  metallic  vessel,  with  its 
compartments  and  openings,  takes  the  name  of  " boiler" 
in  the  shops  where  it  is  manufactured.  But  in  many  classes 
or  forms  of  boilers  the  steam-generating  apparatus  is  not 
complete  until  the  boiler  is  set  up  in  brickwork,  with  an 
external  furnace  constructed  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel, 
and  external  flues  made  for  conducting  the  heated  gases  to 
the  chimney  along  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  In  others  tho 
boiler  is  ready  for  use  as  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer, 
having  within  its  external  shell  all  these  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  combustion  and  draught.  In  all  cases  certain  ad- 
juncts and  appurtenances  are  necessary,  such  as  the  feed- 
pump orother  means  of  supplying  water,  with  the  necessary 
pipes  and  attachments,  the  safety- valve,  the  steam  and  water- 
gauges,  and  grate-bars  for  the  furnace.  So  that  a  complete 
steam-generating  apparatus  requires  something  more  than 
the  simple  vessel  which  constitutes  its  principal  and  im- 
portant feature.  For  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  principal 
phenomena  connected  with  the  generation  of  steam  such  a 
vessel  of  the  most  simple  form  and  construction  might  bo 
sufficient. 

But  connected  with  its  uses  as  an  instrument  of  indus- 
trial economy  it  has  become  an  object  deserving  and  re- 
quiring the  most  thorough  and  critical  study.  The  primary 
conditions  which  steam-generators  should  fulfil  are — (1) 
strength  to  sustain  the  internal  pressures  to  which  they 
will  be  subjected;  (2)  durability  ;  (3)  economy  or  efficiency 
in  evaporating  qualities;  (4)  economy  of  construction  in 
materials  and  workmanship;  (5)  adaptation  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  their  use.  (6)  To  these  conditions 
must  be  added  safety,  which  depends  on  form,  construction, 
strength,  and  qualities  of  materials,  as  well  as  upon  man- 
agement. 

The  first  condition — strength  to  sustain  the  internal  pres- 
sures— requires  the  consideration  of  the  materials  to  be 
employed,  the  statical  pressures  or  strains  to  which  these 
materials  will  be  subjected,  and  the  proper  forms  and  de- 
vices to  resist  those  strains.  The  condition  of  durability 
involves  the  action  of  these  materials,  and  their  preserva- 
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tion  under  the  varying  influences  of  heat,  pressure,  and  the 
chemical  reactions  to  which  they  will  he  subjected  in  use. 
Economy  in  evaporative  qualities  calls  for  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  combustion  of  fuel  and  the  transfer  of  heat 
as  shall  utilize  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  heat 
which  is  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel.  Economy 
in  materials  and  construction  requires  the  employment  of 
the  least  amount  of  costly  materials,  and  the  least  labor  in 
the  construction,  that  shall  be  consistent  with  the  other 
conditions.  Adaptation  to  various  uses  gives  rise  to  va- 
rious forms,  in  which  the  special  use  controls  or  modifies 
to  some  extent  some  of  the  other  conditions ;  while  safety 
of  life  and  property  demands  that  strength  of  parts,  quality 
of  materials,  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  skilful  man- 
agement shall  not  only  meet  the  requirements  of'  economy, 
durability,  and  adaptation,  but  shall  place  beyond  con- 
tingencies, as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence  of  explosions. 
As  far  as  they  relate  to  construction  alone,  the  conditions 
of  economy  and  sti/ety  stand,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  constant 
antagonism,  the  least  amount  of  material  that  will  boar 
the  internal  pressures  being  the  extreme  limit  of  economy 
of  construction,  while  a  near  approach  to  this  limit  is 
always  attended  by  excessive  risk.  But  as  true  economy 
includes  permanence  and  durability  under  continuous  use, 
it  may  bo  said  that  all  the  essential  conditions  are  involved 
in  strength,  economy  of  construction  and  uac,  durability,  and 
adaptation, 

In  regard  to  forms  and  adaptation  to  various  uses,  boilers 
may  be  classified  under  a  few  types,  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate not  only  general  principles  of  construction,  but  the 
adaptability  of  the  various  forms  to  particular  circum- 
stances of  use.  Considered  merely  in  reference  to  strength 
and  internal  capacity,  combined  with  the  least  weight  of 
material,  the  spherical  form  is  that  which  fulfils  the  theo- 
retical requirements  of  strength  and  safety.  A  vessel  of 
this  form  possesses  the  advantage,  in  regard  to  strength, 
that  every  point  of  the  shell  or  external  envelope  is  ex- 
posed to  a  strain  of  extension.  No  cross-strain  is  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  material,  and  no  distortion  can  occur 
from  the  internal  pressures.  The  spherical  form  is  not, 
however,  the  best  adapted  for  the  application  of  heat  ex- 
ternally, nor  is  it  the  form  of  cheapest  construction.  Those 
conditions  are  obtained  by  modifying  this  form  and  ex- 
tending it  to  the  cylindrical  shape,  which  gives  the  same 
advantages  in  transforming  all  the  strains  into  tangential 
strains,  while  it  permits  of  the  most  extensive  variety  of 
arrangements  for  the  application  of  heat.  The  cylinder, 
whether  it  be  used  for  the  exterior  shell  of  the  boiler,  in 
which  it  is  subjected  to  internal  pressures,  or  for  the  Hues 
or  tubes  required  for  the  flow  of  the  gases  to  the  chimney, 
or  for  the  liquid  circulation,  is  the  form  best  adapted  for 
cheapness  of  construction,  strength,  permanence  of  shape 
under  both  internal  and  external  pressures,  and  for  the  flow 
of  fluids ;  and  it  thus  forms  a  basis  for  nearly  all  construc- 
tions, modifications  or  departures  from  this  form  being 
adopted  only  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  boilers  of 
steam -vessels,  where  the  figure  of  the  external  shell  is  often 
adapted  to  the  position  and  space  available. 

The  most  common  types  of  steam -gen  orators  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  designations:  (1)  The  plain 
cylinder  boiler;  (2)  the  cylinder-flue  boiler;  (3)  the  cylin- 
der-tubular boiler ;  (4)  the  return-flue  boiler  ;  (5)  the  return- 
tubular  boiler ;  (6)  the  water-tube  boiler;  (7)  the  locomotive 
boiler;  (8)  the  sectional  boiler.  Each  of  these  types  ap- 
pears under  various  forms,  and  the  modifications  often  pre- 
sent such  peculiar  and  distinct  characteristics  that  they 
would  scarcely  be  classed  with  either  of  the  above-named 
types.  But  for  a  general  discussion  these  forms  compre- 
hend the  largest  proportion  of  boilers  at  present  in  use,  or 
which  have  been  in  use  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  plain  cylinder  boiler  (B,  Fig.  1),  as  it  comes  from 
the  manufacturer's  hands,  is  a  plain  cylinder,  formed  of 

FIG.  1. 


Plain  Cylinder  Boiler  set  in  brickwork. 

wrought-iron  plates  of  ^  to  J  inch  thickness,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  boiler,  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  being  closed 
by  cast-iron  heads  or  by  wrought-iron  plates  hammered  into 
the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  plates  forming  the 
body  of  the  cylinder  are  shaped  to  a  cylindrical  form  in  a 
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cold  state  by  rollers,  the  sections  thus  formed  being  riveted  ! 
together  longitudinally,  and  afterward  joined  end  to  end. 
Tho  cylinder  is  surmounted  at  some  point  by  a  cylindrical  : 
eh;iml»c;-,  culled  the  ntcnm-dome  or  steam-drum,  which  i.s 
eloped  at  the  top  by  a  cast-  or  wrought-iron  bead,  on  whieh 
the  castings  for  attaching  the  steam-pipes  and  the  safety- 
valve  are  usually  fitted.  This  cylindrical  structure  is  called 
in  the  shops  a  boiler,  but  the  complete  apparatus  to  which 
this  term  appropriately  belongs  requires  other  parts,  which, 
for  this  class  of  boilers,  is  usually  supplied  by  the  brick- 
work setting  in  which  it  is  mounted.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
cylinder  boiler  set  in  brickwork.  The  front  end  of  the  ' 
cylinder  rests  upon  a,  cast-iron  frame,  called  the  front, 
shown  in  section  and  partly  in  the  end  elevation  of  the 
figure.  The  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  rests  upon  a  brick 
wall,  a  roller  being  place:!  under  this  end  to  permit  a  slight 
movement  when  the  cylinder  expand?  or  contracts,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  prevent  the  shattering  or  breaking  of  the 
walls  by  the  expansions  and  contractions  when  the  boiler 
is  alternately  heated  and  cooled. 

T)he  setting  of  a  boiler  of  this  character  consists  usually 
of  a  chamber  funned  by  the  iron  boiler-front,  two  side 
walls,  and  a  rear  clo-ing  wall  of  brick.  The  side  walls  arc 
built  up  parallel  to  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  longitudinal 
section  and  end  view,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  a  little 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  These 
walls  are  held  together  by  clamps,  connected  at  the  top  and 
bottom  by  long  bolts,  as  shown  at  15  in  the  end  view.  The 
space  underneath  the  boiler-shell  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  a  wall  called  the  bridge-malt  W.  The  chamber  in 
front  of  the  bridge-wall  is  devoted  to  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  and  is  called  the  furnace-chamber.  This  chamber  is 
divided  by  the  grate  into  two  chambers,  the  upper  being 
the  furnace  and  the  lower  the  ash-pit.  Tho  tipper  part  of 
the  bridge-wall  extends  nearly  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler, 
the  top  being  finished  in  a  cylindrical  form,  as  shown  at  F 
in  the  end  view.  This  upper  portion  is  called  the  bridge. 
It  is  usually  made  of  fire-bricks,  and  its  office  is  twofold — 
to  furnish  a  rear  wall  to  the  furnace,  and  to  contract  the 
entrance  to  the  flue  to  the  area  proper  or  suitable  for  the 
most  efficient  draught.  The  chamber  in  rear  of  the  bridge- 
wall  is  contracted  into  a  flue  by  solid  filling  up  nearly  to 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  furnace  F  extends  from 
the  front  back  to  the  bridge-wall.  In  this  class  of  boilers 
the  width  of  the  furnace  is  generally  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  side  walls,  and  the  depth  or  distance  from  the 
front  to  the  bridge  is  determined  by  the  conveniences  of 
firing,  being  usually  from  4  to  7  feet.  Tho  main  flue  under- 
neath the  boiler  terminates  in  a  chamber  C,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  bottom  of  the  chimney.  This  chamber  takes 
the  general  name  of  connection,  or  smoke-connection.  The 
chimney  may  be  connected  with  the  smoke-connection  or 
chamber  directly,  or  it  may  be  isolated  and  connected 
through  another  flue  or  conduit.  The  chimney  is  a  vertical 
flue,  the  object  of  which  is  usually  twofold — viz.  (1)  to  cause 
a  draught  or  supply  of  air  through  the  furnace,  in  which  its 
functions  are  those  of  a  machine  operated  by  the  heat  of 
the  gases;  and  (2)  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion 
beyond  hurtful  or  disagreeable  proximity. 

Tho  principal  parts  of  the  plain  cylinder  boiler,  which 
are  also  represented  wholly  or  in  part  in  nearly  all  boilers 
under  the  same  names,  are:  (1)  The  shell,  or  external  en- 
velope. (2)  The  furnace,  F,  the  chamber  in  which  com- 
bustion takes  place.  (3)  The  flue  or  flues,  the  passages  for 
the  heated  gases  to  the  chimney.  (4)  The  bridge,  or  rear 
wall  of  the  furnace,  which  forms,  with  the  shell  of  the 
boiler  above  it,  the  boundary  of  the  draught-area.  (5)  The 
ath-pit,  the  bottom  part  of  the  furnace-chamber,  whieh 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  ashes  and  cinders,  and  also 
as  an  entrance  for  air  underneath  the  grate.  (6)  The  grate, 
which  is  composed  of  grate-barn  or  fire-bars,  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  on  which  the  fuel  is  laid.  (7)  The 
furnace  door.  (8)  The  ash-pit  door.  (9)  The  combwition- 
chamber.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  main  flue  in  rear 
of  the  bridge,  formed  by  dropping  the  bottom  of  this  flue 
a  few  inches.  This  part  of  the  main  flue  is  often  called 
the  e«»i2iu«ti°on-chainber,  under  the  assumption  that  the 
combustion  of  the  volatile  portions  of  the  fuel  is  not  com- 
pleted in  the  furnace,  and  that  an  enlargement  of  this  flue 
into  a  sort  of  chamber  favors  a  more  thorough  mixing  of 
the  air  and  the  volatile  or  combustible  gases,  and  thus  pro- 
duces complete  combustion.  This  is  perhaps  true  where 
air  is  admitted  by  a  special  arrangement  behind  the  bridge 
or  through  holes  in  the  furnace  door.  When  bituminous 
coal,  or  fuel  containing  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  matter, 
is  used,  some  such  arrangement  for  burning  the  volatile  ! 
matters  should  be  made.  (10)  The  smoke-box  or  smoko- 
conncction  is  more  important  in  some  other  classes  of  boil- 
ers than  in  the  plain  cylinder  boiler,  as  will  appear  in  the 
description  of  those  boilers.  (11)  The  steam-dome  is  a 
vertical  chamber  set  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  shell, 


and  communicating  with  it  freely  through  holes  in  the  shell 
or  through  a  single  large  aperture,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  furnish  a  chamber  for  the  steam  above  the  steam- space, 
in  which  the  steam,  being  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  liquid  water  in  the  boiler,  and  being  in  a  quiescent 
state,  any  particles  of  water  wbii-h  are  curried  up  with  the 
steam  may  be  separated  by  precipitation.  In  some  boilers, 
c-pcci;illy  those  for  marine  purposes,  this  dome  takes  the 
form  of  an  annular  space,  which  is  traversed  by  the  smoke 
stack  or  chimney,  and  is  then  called  tho  ttam-c&fattMy. 
(12)  Water-room  and  steam-room.  The  interior  of  the 
shell  of  the  boiler  is  divided  by  the  surface  of  tho  water 
into  two  spaces,  called  tho  water-room  and  itenm-rnnin.  or 
water-space  and  steam-space;  all  tho  space  occupied  by 
water  below  the  water-level  being  water-space,  and  the 
space  or  spaces  above  the  water-level,  including  the  uli-nm- 
I/IIIIK-.  being  steam-room.  Tho  water-room  of  a  plain  cyl- 
inder boiler  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  space, 
and  generally  in  other  boilers  about  three-fourths  of  the 
internal  capacity  of  tho  shell  when  the  water  is  at  its  mean 
level.  (13)  Ma»-holcn,  hand-holes.  It  is  important  in  the 
management  of  boilers  to  examine  all  accessible  parts  fre- 
quently, and  accessibility  to  every  part  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  construction,  not  only  for  cleaning,  but  for 
facilitating  repairs.  Man-holes  are  apertures  left  in  the 
shell,  and  closed  by  strong  plates  which  can  bo  removed  at 
will,  tho  opening  being  largo  enough  to  admit  a  man. 
Ifirnd-holes  are  smaller  openings,  generally  near  the  bottom, 
which  answer  tho  purpose  of  cleaning  by  means  of  tools. 
(14)  Heating-surface.  In  all  boilers  portions  of  the  iron 
plates  which  form  tho  shell,  flues,  or  tubes  are  exposed  on 
one  side  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  or  tho  heat  of  tho  gases 
in  their  course  to  the  chimney,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 
contact  of  the  water  or  steam,  tho  transfer  of  heat  being 
from  tho  furnace  and  flues  to  tho  water  through  these  por- 
tions of  the  iron  structure.  A  heating-surface  in  a  steam- 
generator  may  therefore  be  defined  to  bo  any  surface  which 
acts  as  a  medium  for  the  transfer  of  heat  from  tho  furnace 
or  gases  to  the  water  or  steam  within  tho  boiler.  Tho  effi- 
ciency of  such  a  surface  depends  on  the  difference  between 
the  temperatures  of  the  furnace  or  gases  and  the  water,  and 
the  thorough  and  rapid  circulation  of  tho  fluids  and  gases 
in  contact  with  the  surfaces. 

Several  adjuncts  or  appurtenances  are  needed  to  give 
efficiency  and  safety  to  the  boiler — viz, : 

(15)  The  feed  apparatus,  which  is  composed  of  a  pump, 
an  injector  or  other  device,  with  the  necessary  pipes  for 
supplying  water  to  the  boiler.  (10)  The  safety-valve,  a 
valve  opening  outward,  and  so  adjusted  and  arranged  that 
it  will  bo  opened  by  tho  internal  pressure  of  the  steam 
when  that  pressure  exceeds  a  given  amount  per  square  inch. 
(17)  The  steam-gauge,  an  instrument  which  exhibits  at  all 
times  to  the  eye  of  the  engineer  or  stoker  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  in  tho  boiler.  (18)  Water-gauges  and  gauge- 
cocks,  which  are  intended  to  show  at  any  instant  the  level 
of  the  water  within  tho  boiler.  (19)  Tho  tow-water  detector, 
an  instrument  attached  to  many  boilers,  by  means  of  which 
an  alarm  is  given  if  the  water  falls  below  a  given  point. 
To  these  "  fittings,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  may  be 
added  also  the  necessary  stoker's  tools  for  feeding  and  man- 
aging the  furnace,  cleaning  tho  flues  and  tubes,  and  remov- 
ing ashes  and  clinker. 

Theso  descriptions  of  the  various  parts  are  applicable  to 
all  stoam -generators,  and,  though  variously  modified,  per- 
form the  same  offices  in  all.  A  repetition  of  the  descrip- 
tions will  therefore  be  unnecessary  in  referring  to  other 
kinds  of  boilers,  a  reference  to  the  plates  being  sufficient  to 
show  tho  special  combinations  in  each  case. 

The  plain  cylinder  boiler  which  has  been  described  is  the 
most  simple  in  construction  of  all  boilers,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  often  employed  where  economy  of  first  cost  is 
desirable,  and  where  economy  of  fuel  is  a  secondary  matter. 
The  furnaces  and  flues  are  external  to  the  shell.  The  heat- 
ing-surface comprises  all  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cylindri- 
cal shell  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  and 
gases.  Its  advantages  are  cheapness  of  construction,  fa- 
cility of  access  for  repairs,  and  general  simplicity. 

The  French  Boiler  (Figs.  2  and  3). — -A  modification  of 
the  plain  cylinder  boiler,  called  in  England  the  French 
boiler,  and  also  the  elephant  boiler,  and  in  France  the  chuu- 
diere  vt  bouilleurs,  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  England.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
this  country,  although  a  boiler  involving  tho  same  principal 
features  is  often  constructed  here  for  shipment  to  tho  West 
India  sugar-plantations.  Fig.  2  represents  a  longitudinal 
and  Fig.  3  a  cross-section  of  this  boiler. 

Ciflinder-flue  ftoilcr. — This  modification  of  tho  cylinder 
boiler  is  characterized  by  an  arrangement  of  one  or  more 
internal  flues  of  largo  diameter  running  longitudinally 
within  tho  shell  in  such  a  manner  that  tho  heated  gases  pass 
once  through  these  flues,  and  once  through  one  or  more 
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Via.  2. 


FIG.  3. 


French  Boiler. 

flues  external  to  the  shell.  Figs.  4  and  5  give  a  longitu- 
dinal section  ami  an  end  elevation  of  a  single  cylinder-flue 
boiler,  mounted  in  brickwork. 

Fro.  5.  Fia.  4. 


Cylinder-flue  Boiler. 

The  Cornish  Sailer. — This  is  a  variety  of  the  cylinder- 
fluo  boiler  which  has  been  long  in  use  in  England  for  sta- 
tionary engines.  It  differs  from  the  American  boiler  of  the 
same  class  in  having  an  internal  furnace.  The  furnace  or 
furnaces  are  placed  within  the  front  end  of  a  large  flue, 

FIG.  6.  FIG.  7. 


The  Cornish  Boiler. 


which  extends  through  the  boiler  from  the  front  to  the  rear 
end.  Figs.  6  and  7  represent  a  longitudinal  section  and 
sectional  elevation  of  the  Cornish  boiler. 

Cylinder-tubular  Boiler. — Boilers  of  this  class  differ  so 
little  from  the  common  cylinder-flue  boiler  described  above 
that  they  might  with  propriety  be  classed  with  them.  They 
form,  however,  the  basis  of  a  variety  of  modified  forms,  and 
in  practice  there  is  a  difference  between  flues  and  tubes,  not 
only  in  mechanical  construction,  but  also  in  the  modes  of 
connecting  the  flues  and  tubes  with  the  end-plates  of  the 
boilers,  of  which  they  form  parts.  Flues  differ  from  tubes 
in  being  generally  of  larger  dimensions.  They  are  usually 
constructed  of  metallic  plates  rolled  into  the  cylindrical 
form  and  then  riveted  together,  as  in  the  construction  of 
the  shell  of  the  plain  cylinder  boiler.  Tubes,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  usually  constructed  by  lapping  and  welding  the 

FIG.  8. 


Cylinder  Tubular  Boiler  set  in  brickwork. 

edges,  instead  of  riveting  them,  special  machines  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Tubes  thus  constructed  are  now 
made  from  the  smallest  form  of  pipes  to  a  diameter  of  6 


and  8  inches.  This  form  of  boiler,  with  its  various  modifi- 
cations, is  probably  in  more  universal  use  at  the  present 
day  than  any  other  form  of  cylinder  boiler.  It  constitutes 
the  basis  oi  all  marine  tubular  boilers,  even  where  the  shell 
is  not  cylindrical,  and  for  stationary  engines  is  very  exten- 
sively used.  Fig.  8  represents  one  of  these  boilers  set  in 
brickwork.  Fig.  9  represents  varieties  of  a  class  of  boilers 

FIG.  9. 


Return-flue  Boiler. 


which  are  known  as  return-flue  boilers.  They  were  at  one 
time  in  very  general  use  in  steamboats  and  steamships  in 
this  country,  and  are  still  employed  to  some  extent.  Thev 
are  characterized  by  having  internal  furnaces  and  internal 
flues,  no  external  furnaces  or  brickwork  being  attached  to 
the  boilers.  Constructed  in  this  manner,  they  are  ready  for 
use  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
shell  in  these  boilers  is  made  sufficiently  large  to  receive 
within  it  the  direct  flues  from  the  furnace,  from  front  to 
rear,  and  also  the  return  flues,  the  arrangements  being  as 
exhibited  in  the  plate.  These  boilers  having  large  diam- 
eters, it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  various  parts  by 
stays,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Around  the  furnaces  the  plates 
are  stayed  and  kept  in  position  by  sockets  and  bolts,  the 
sockets  acting  as  struts  and  the  bolts  as  stays. 

Marine  Tubular  Hoiler.  —  Fig.  10  represents  a  modifica- 

FIG.  10. 


tion  of  the  return-tubular  boiler  suited  to  marine  purposes. 
The  limitation  of  space  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  renders  it 
necessary  to  contract  the  boiler-space  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  form  of  boiler  adopted  generally  is  that  illustrated 
in  this  figure.  The  arrangement  of  the  furnaces,  flues, 


FIG.  11. 


FIG.  12. 


tubes,  and  smoke-connections  is  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
In  boilers  of  this  character  each  boiler  contains  several 


Flo.  13. 


English  Marine  Tubular  Boilers,  with  cylindrical  shells. 

furnaces,  and  two  or  more  boilers  are  usually  set  together 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  in  such  a  man- 
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ncr  as  to  have  a  common  chimney.  The  peculiar  form  of 
the  shell  is  adapted  to  the  space  allotted  to  the  boiler  along 
the  siilo  of  the  ship's  hold,  as  Us  usual  in  such  cases.  This 
form  not  being  cylindrical,  it  is  necessary  to  brace  all  Hat 
surfaces  which  receive  pressure.  The  manner  in  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  exhibited  in  the  drawing.  Figs.  11,  12, 
13,  and  14  represent  a  pair  of  boilers  made  by  English 
manufacturers  for  a  large  steamship  furnished  with  com- 
pound engines,  the  shells  being  11  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  iron  of  the  shell  Jths  of  an  inch  thick.  These  are  be- 
coming common  in  marine  constructions,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  greatest  strength  combined  with  the  least 
material. 

The  Locomotive  Jioiler. — The  railroad  locomotive  boiler 
(Fig.  16)  presents  features  peculiar  to  its  adaptation  tj  a 
FIG.  15. 


FIG.  16. 


Locomotive-engine  Boiler. 

particular  purpose,  but  the  essential  parts  of  all  such  boil- 
ers arc  exhibited  in  the  plate.  The  fire-box  is  rectangular 
in  cross-section,  and  the  tubes  pass  directly  from  the  tiro- 
box  to  the  smoke-connection  or  smoke-box.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  construction  that  the  fire-box  is  an  isolated 
chamber,  separated  entirely  from  the  sides  of  the  boiler 
and  surrounded  by  water.  The  sides  and  top  being  flat, 
and  being  subjected  to  external  pressure,  require  to  be 
strongly  stayed  to  the  shell.  The  crown-plate  is  stayed  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  shell,  and  the  side-plates  and  shell 
are  connected  by  sockets  and  bolts,  the  stays  acting  as 
struts  as  well  as  ties.  The  shell,  dome,  and  tubes  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  principles  as  are  applicable  to  the 
cylinder-tubular  boiler.  The  heating-surface  comprises 
the  interior  surface  of  the  fire-box  and  the  interior  surfaces 
of  the  tubes.  The  locomotive  boiler  is  the  type  of  a  large 
class  of  boilers,  the  distinctive  feature  of  which  is  that  the 
tubes  pass  directly  from  the  furnace  or  fire-box.  For  rail- 
road engines  various  modifications  are  used,  each  estab- 
lishment usually  having  a  special  form  of  construction. 

A  modification  of  the  locomotive  boiler,  much  used  for 
portable  and  stationary  engines,  is  known  as  the  upright 
boiler,  an  illustration  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  16.  The 
simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, convenience  of  ac- 
cess, and  small  space 
occupied  by  these  boil- 
ers, combined  with  their 
evaporative  qualities 
and  strength,  and  com- 
bining, as  they  do,  the 
chimney  with  natural 
draught  with  the  up- 
right shell,  render  them 
peculiarly  adaptable  for 
some  conditions  of  use. 
A  form  of  this  boiler 
which  demands  special 
interest  and  attention  is 
found  in  the  fire-engine 
boiler  represented  in 
Fig.  17.  This  is  essen- 
tially an  upright  boiler 
of  the  locomotive  type, 
but  its  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  great  num- 
ber of  tubes  and  the 
great  extent  of  heating- 
surface,  compared  with 
the  cubic  dimensions  Upright  Boiler, 

and  the  water-space.  To  facilitate  the  sudden  and  quick 
raising  of  steam,  the  tubes  are  comparatively  thin  (usually 
made  of  brass  or  copper).  This  permits  not  only  the  in- 
troduction of  a  larger  number  in  a  given  space,  but  the 
thinness  of  the  tubes  lessens  the  tim.e  for  the  first  devel- 
opment of  steam.  The  out  exhibited  (Fig.  17)  is  from  a 
drawing  furnished  by  the  Atnoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.  The  dimensions  of  the  boiler  are  as 
follows :  Total  height,  5  feet  4  inches  ;  ftutside  diameter, 
31|  inches;  number  of  brass  tubes,  301:  diameter  of 


Fire-en 


tubes,  1J  inches;  length  of  tubes,  16  inches;  distance  from 
ceutre  to  centre  of  tubes,  1JJ  inches;  heating  surface,  157 
Fio.  17.  square  feet. 

Sectional  Bailsn, — In  all  types  of 
boilers  thus  far  considered  the  water- 
and  steam-space  is  either  a  single 
chamber,  as  in  the  plain  cylinder 
boiler,  or  a  chamber  traversed  by 
tubes,  through  which,  in  some  cases, 
the  heated  gases  iind  their  way  to  the 
chimney,  and  in  others  the  circulat- 
ing water  iinds  its  way  from  one  part 
of  the  water-space  to  another,  the 
heated  gases  passing  around  the  out- 
side of  the  tubes.  The  volume  of  the 
water  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
heating-surface,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  water  is  not  confined  to  pre- 
scribed channels.  Moreover,  an  ex- 
ternal shell  is  necessary,  which  must 
contain  the  water  and  steam,  and 
generally  also  the  system  of  tubes, 
this  shell  being  subjected  to  the  whole 
effect  of  the  steam-pressure. 

A  system  of  construction  which  has 
come  largely  into  use  of  late  years, 
_  and  which  is  becoming  more  and 
_  ..  more  advanced  toward  perfection  in 
'  its  mechanical  details,  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  sectional  boilers,  and  in 
France  boilers  with  rapid  circulation  or  water-cirat- 
luting  boilers.  This  system  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
with  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  who  in  1831  obtained  a  patent  in 
England  for  improvements  in  generating  steam,  in  which 
he  insisted  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  causing  the 
water  to  circulate  rapidly  over  the  heating-surfaces  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire.  In  1839,  Perkins 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  more  complete  apparatus  involving 
this  idea,  under  the  title  "  apparatus  for  transmitting  heat 
by  circulating  water."  Steam-generators  constructed  with 
special  reference  to  this  idea  were  extensively  tried,  but 
were  finally  abandoned  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  their  construction,  the  high  pressures 
employed,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  repair, 
they  soon  became  unfit  for  use,  and  it  is  only  from  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  that  they  have  again  come  into  use 
under  more  favorable  auspices.  The  sectional  boiler  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  system  of  tubes  so  arranged  that  a 
continuous  circulation  of  the  water  is  maintained  through 
the  tubes  from  the  mechanical  action  arising  from  some 
portions  of  the  tubes  being  maintained  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  others,  the  heated  and  lighter  water  ascend- 
ing and  the  cooler  and  heavier  water  descending.  The  shell 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  heat  applied  directly  by  both 
radiation  and  contact  to  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  tubes. 
The  steam-space  is  usually  a  large  tube  or  a  system  of 
tubes  with  which  the  various  sections  of  tubes  are  con- 
nected, and  the  Various  devices  which  are  found  in  prac- 
tical use  for  connecting  and  arranging  the  tubes,  so  that 

FIG.  18. 


The  Root  Boiler. 


they  shall  form  a  compact  arrangement  with  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  applying  heat,  for  accessibility,  and  for 
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promoting  circulation,  constitute  the  sectional  boilera  of 
the  present  day,  which  usually  take  (heir  names  from  the 
inventors  or  manufacturers.  An  illustration  of  one  of  these 
boilers,  the  Hoot  boiler,  is  given  in  Fig.  IS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  typo  of  steam-generator  selected 
for  a  special  purpose,  the  following  fundamental  considera- 
tions are  involved  in  its  design  and  construction  :  I.  Pro- 
portion of  parts;  II.  Actual  dimensions;  III.  Kind, 
quality,  and  strength  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  structure. 

The  proper  proportions  of  the  parts  determine  the 
economy  or  efficiency  of  the  apparatus ;  on  the  actual  di- 
mensions depends  the  capacity  for  producing  steam,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  expressed,  tiiQpotter  of  the  boiler:  and  on 
the  kind,  quality,  and  strength  of  the  materials  employed, 
and  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  structure,  depend  not 
only  the  first  cost,  but  also  the  strength  of  the  structure 
and  its  durability.  The  parts  of  which  the  relative  pro- 
portions require  special  consideration  are  those  which  de- 
termine the  coinbnstitm  of  the  fuel  and  the  transfer  of  heat. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  first  object  to  be  attained  is  the  thor- 
ough and  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel.  If  any  com- 
bustible gases  or  any  portion  of  the  fuel  in  the  form  of 
smoke  escape  from  the  chimney,  a  direct  loss  occurs,  which 
should  be  prevented  if  possible.  The  combustion  depends 
on  the  means  of  supplying  the  draught,  and  the  quantity 
and  disposal  of  the  fuel  with  which  the  air  comes  in  contact. 
Chimneys. — The  chimney,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  draught 
is  produced  by  a  simple  "  chimney-draught,"  performs  the 
functions  of  a  machine,  and  its  dimensions  (its  height  and 
cross-section),  taken  in  connection  with  the  area  of  the 
grate  and  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  fuel  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  are  the  principal  elements  on  which  not 
only  complete  or  perfect  combustion,  but  the  quantity  of 
fuel  burned  in  a  given  time,  depend.  In  boilers  provided 
with  any  other  means  of  draught,  such  as  the  steam-jet  or  the 
blower,  the  dimensions  of  the  chimney  are  not  so  import- 
ant. In  almost  all  stationary,  and  in  nearly  all  marine 
boilers,  the  draught  is  produced  solely  by  a  chimney,  which 
forms  an  indispensable  and  important  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  determination  of  the  proper  proportions  be- 
tween the  heating-surface  and  the  grate-surface  depends 
on  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gases;  and  as  the  initial 
temperature  varies  with  the  rate  of  combustion  or  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  the  height  of  the  chimney  indi- 
rectly enters  into  the  consideration  of  this  proportion.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  draught  of  a  chimney  is  caused  by  a 
difference  of  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  chimney  acting  in 
an  upward  direction,  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  heated  gases  in  the  chimney  and  a  column 
of  equal  height  and  cross-section  of  the  external  air.  This 
difference  of  pressure  is  easily  found.  If  we  take  a  unit 
of  area  of  the  cross-section — one  square  foot,  for  instance 
— the  weight  of  the  column  of  external  air  will  be  the 
height  of  the  chimney  multiplied  by  the  density  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  of  heated  gases 
of  equal  height  will  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  chimney 
multiplied  by  the  density  of  the  heated  gases.  If  II  be  the 
height  of  the  chimney,  D  the  density  of  the  external  air, 
and  D'  the  density  of  the  heated  gases,  the  difference  of 
pressure  referred  to  will  therefore  be,  in  algebraic  symbols, 
j>  =  II  D  — II  D'=H(D  —  I)').  This  unbalanced  pressure 
acts  as  a  motive  force  to  drive  the  heated  gases  through  the 
chimney  and  out  at  the  top.  In  order  to  find  what  height 
of  column  of  the  external  air  would  produce  this  pressure, 
acting  simply  by  its  weight,  we  have  to  divide  the  pres- 
sure by  the  density  of  the  external  air,  and  will  have — 


It  is  a  well-known  law  of  dynamics  that  the  theoretical 
velocity  with  which  the  air  would  enter  the  chimney  if 
there  were  no  resistance  would  be  found  by  the  equation 


V 

from  which  the  theoretical  velocity  of  access  of  external  air 
would  be 


The  values  of  D  and  D'  may  be  readily  found.  If  DO  rep- 
resent the  density  or  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  32°  and 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  weight  at  any  other  tempera- 
ture will  bo  D  =  DO  X  ,„  ,  TI  being  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air  generally  higher  than  To.  the  ab- 
solute temperature  of  melting  ice.  For  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  the  heated  gases  of  the  chimney  having  a  base 
of  one  square  foot,  a  similar  process  is  to  be  followed.  The 


results  of  experiments  indicate  that  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  the  chimney  gases — composed  principally  of  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen — in  at  32°  F.  and  one  atmo- 
sphere, 0.08424  pounds.  Then  D'  =  0.08424  X  7^°,  TO  being 

the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and  T?  that  of  the 
chimney  gases. 

The  velocity  v  determined  from  this  formula  is  not,  how- 
ever, that  with  which  the  external  air  will  enter  the  chim- 
ney. Resistance  is  offered  to  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  grate,  through  the  bed  of  fuel,  and  through  the  flues 
and  chimney.  These  resistances  do  not  admit  of  theoreti- 
cal determination,  and  can  only  be  found  by  direct  experi- 
ment. They  arc  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  actual 
velocity,  and  depend  on  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  flues 
and  chimney,  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  fuel,  and  the  state 
of  division  of  the  fuel.  The  experiments  of  Peclet  led  him 
to  propose  the  formula  for  the  actual  velocity  essentially  as 
given  below: 


1 


/TjV 

IT,'] 


In  Peclet's  formula  K  represents  a  coefficient  of  friction,  L 
and  (/  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  chimney  and  flues, 
and  A  a  coefficient  of  resistance  of  the  grate. 

The  values  of  the  velocity  of  access  of  air  found  by  Pe- 
clct  for  heights  of  10,  20,  and  30  metres,  or  32.S  feet,  65.0 
feet,  and  98.4  feet,  were  5.1  feet,  8  feet,  and  9.18  feet  per 
second,  or  18,360,  28,800,  and  32,948  feet  per  hour.  These 
velocities,  divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  re- 
quired to  burn  one  pound  of  fuel,  will  give  the  quantity  of 
fuel  burned  per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  section  of  the 
chimney,  the  section  of  the  chimney  being  supposed  equal 
to  the  free  surface  of  the  grate.  In  the  ordinary  process  of 
combustion  in  a  grate  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  the  air 
which  enters  must  escape  contact  with  the  fuel  and  enter 
the  chimney  as  air.  The  quantity  which  thus  escapes  has 
been  usually  assumed  equal  to  the  quantity  which  is  re- 
quired for  combustion;  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantitv 
which  enters  the  furnace  has  been  estimated  to  be  double 
the  quantity  required  for  combustion.  An  ordinary  esti- 
mate is,  however.  250  cubic  feet  of  air  for  the  combustion 
of  one  pound  of  fuel.  The  consumption  of  fuel  per  square 
foot  of  section  of  the  chimney  will  then  be,  for  the  heights 
above  given — 

Heights 32.8          G5.G          98.4 

Pounds 73.4       115.1        1:17.8 

If  it  be  assumed  that  each  square  foot  of  section  of  the 
chimney  corresponds  to  8  square  feet  of  grate-surface,  the 
above  figures  will  give  for  the  rate  of  combustion  on  each 
square  foot  of  grate  surface — • 

Pounds 9.2        14.8        17.2 

These  results  seem  to  be  the  nearest  that  can  be  attained 
by  combining  theoretical  considerations  with  experimental 
deductions.  The  conditions  which  exist  in  different  chim- 
neys and  furnaces  in  regard  to  the  resistances  are  so  com- 
plex and  various  that  no  theoretical  formula  will  give  re- 
sults which  can  be  considered  even  approximately  correct. 

Shouting  Heights  of  Chimneys  for  producing  certain  Rates 
of  Combustion  per  square  foot  of  area  of  section  of  the 
Chimney. 


Heights  in  feet. 

Pounds    of     coal 
burned  per  hour 
per  square  foot 
of     ncctioa     of 
chimney. 

Pounds  of  coal  liurno'l 
per  hour  per  square 
foot    of     grate,     the 
ratio  of  grate  to  sec- 
tion of  chimney  being 
8tol. 

20     

00 

7.5 

25 

68 

85 

30       

76 

95 

35  

81 

10.5 

40                       .            

93 

11  i; 

45                  ...            

99 

12.4 

50 

105 

13  1 

55 

111 

13.8 

60                ..           

116 

14.5 

65 

121 

15  1 

70 

126 

15.8 

75  

131 

10.4 

80 

188 

ir>9 

85               

139 

17.4 

90  

144 

18.0 

95 

148 

18.5 

100              

152 

111.0 

105 

156 

195 

110  

160 

20.0 

A  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  partly  empiri- 
cal formula  of  Peclet,  applied  to  ordinary  conditions  of 
practice,  with  numerous  examples  in  which  the  quantity 
of  fuel  burned  and  the  dimensions  of  the  chimneys  arc 
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given,  has  led  the  writer  of  this  article  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  preceding  practical  table  of  heights  and  quantities  of 
fuel  burned  per  square  loot  of  sv.'ti  n  of  the  chimney  per 
hour.  This  table  is  intended  only  to  give  approximate 
quantities;  and  although  instances  are  given  which  differ 
from  the  table  con -iderably,  it  is  t"  lie  borne  in  mind  that 
in  constructing  a  chimney  an  excess  of  height  should  bo 
okoun,  since  the  draught  may  be  afterward  regulated  by  a 
dumper,  and  no  serious  error  in  choice  is  likely  to  occur. 
It  appears  from  the  table  lliat,  a  difference  of  height  of  6  to 
8  feet  corresponds  to  a  difference  in  rate  of  combustion  of 
about  one  pound  per  square  foot  of  grate-surface,  the  ratio 
of  the  grate  to  the  chimney  section  being  S  to  1.  The 
quantities  given  in  the  table  refer  to  the  average  conditions 
of  chimneys  of  steam  generators. 

(Inn,  Strfaet,  The  height  of  the  chimney,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  temperature  of  the  heated  gases,  de- 
termines the  rate  of  combustion. 

llriiiiii'i-Stiri'ni-i*. — The  heating-surfaces  of  a  boiler  have 
already  been  defined  to  be  all  those  surfaces  or  plates  of 
the  boiler  which  serve  to  transmit  heat  from  the  furnace  or 
heate  I  gases  to  the  water  or  steam  within  the  boiler.  From 
the  laws  of  transfer  of  heat  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  transmitted  by  any  surface  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  surface  and  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
source  of  heat  und  the  absorbent;  or,  in  the  case  of  steam- 
generators,  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  incandes- 
cent fuel  or  heated  gases  and  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
extent  or  amount  of  heating-surface  is  fixed  with  reference 
to  the  initial  temperatures  of  the  furnaee  and  gases;  or, 
since  these  temperatures  are  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
combustion,  the  extent  of  heating-surface  will  depend  on 
the  rate  of  combustion  to  be  employed.  The  extent  of 
heating-surface  must  evidently  also  be  in  proportion  to  the 
absolute  quantity  of  fuel  burned  in  a  given  time ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  it  must  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
grate-surface. 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  the  published  re- 
cords of  experiments  made  for  the  U.  S.  navy  under  the 
ilircrtion  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Isherwood.  The  first  horizontal 
line  represents  the  quantities  of  anthracite  coal,  in  pounds, 
burned  on  each  square  foot  of  grate-surface  in  a  marine 
tubular  boiler,  the  heating-surface  remaining  constant  and 
having  a  ratio  of  23  to  1  to  the  grate- surface.  The  second 
horizontal  line  represents  the  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
under  atmospheric  pressure  from  212°  F.  by  one  pound  of 
coal : 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour. 

6,          8,       10,       12,      14,      16,      IS,      20,      22,      24. 

10.5,    10.4,    10.1,    9.5,    8.9,    8.2,    7.7,    7.3,    7.0,    6.8. 

Pounds  of  water  evaporated. 

A  second  series  of  experiment*  is  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark  in  his  excellent  work  on  Railway  Machinery,  in 
which  he  gives  the  amounts  of  evaporation  for  different 
boilera  with  varying  rates  of  combustion  and  varying  pro- 
portions of  heating-surface.  The  following  results  are  ex- 
tracted from  his  work  :  The  first  horizontal  line  of  figures 
give,!  the  quantities  of  coke  burned  per  hour  on  each 
square  foot  of  grate-surface.  The  second  gives  the  quan- 
tities of  heating-surfice  in  square  feet  required  to  preserve 
the  evaporation  constant  for  each  pound  of  coke,  and  equal 
to  9  pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of  coke  burned  : 

Pounds  of  coke  burned  on  each  square  foot  of  grate. 

14,    19,   25,   31,   38,   47,   56,   Co,    76,   87,   98,    110,    123,    139,    153. 

30,   35,   40,   45,   50,   55,   60,   65,   70,   75,   80,    85,     90,     95,    100. 

Heating-surface  for  each  square  foot  of  grate. 

These  two  sets  of  experimental  results  serve  to  show  how, 
in  the  first  place,  the  economic  evaporation  varies  with  the 
rate  of  combustion,  the  heating-surface  remaining  the 
same;  and  in  the  second,  how  the  heating-surface  must 
vary  if  the  rate  of  evaporation  remains  constant. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  impossible  to  vary  the  heat- 
ing-surface at  will,  after  a  steam-generator  is  constructed, 
it  is  customary  to  fix  the  extent  of  this  surface  according 
to  average  conditions  of  use,  taking  into  account  average 
rates  of  combustion.  The  following  proportions  represent 
as  near  as  can  bo  ascertained  the  usual  rules  of  practice. 
The  grate-surface  being  1,  the  heating-surfaces  are  for — 

Plain  cylinder  boilers 10  to  15,  average  12. 

Cornish  boilers 30  to  40,  "  35. 

French  cylinder  boilers 25  to  40,  "  33 

Cylinder-flue  boilers 17  to  25,  "  2l! 

CTlimler-tubularboilcrs(chimneydraught)25  to  30,  "  28. 

Traction-engine  boilers "  32. 

Marine  tubular  and  flue  boilers— French, 

English,  and  American  practice "  25. 

Locomotive  boilers ;..  40  to  100,  "  75. 

The  rates  of  combustion  per  hour  and  per  square  foot  of 
grate,  in  ordinary  practice,  arc,  according  to  Kankine — 

Slowest  rate  in  Cornish  boilers...  4  Ihs.  per  hour. 

Ordinary  rate 10  "         " 


Ordinary  rate  in  factory  hollers..  }'2  tn    lii  In-,,  per  liour. 
Ordinary  rate  in  marine  Imilcrs..  ]i;  io    'Jl    " 

Locomotive  boilers 40  to  120   " 

The  amount  of  heating-surface  required  to  evaporate  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour  at  212°  is  for — 

Plain  cylinder  boilers 8.8  square  feet. 

Galloway    niiiltiluuular    boiler  I  water- 
to  be  boiler  i «.."> 

Marine  tubular  boiler- I  I 

Double-flue  Cornish 11.7 

For  these  the  rate  of  combustion  is  such  that  the  total  heat- 
ing-surfaces are  sufficient  to  evaporate  'J  pounds  of  water 
for  1  pound  of  coal. 

The  following  conclusions  are  deduced  from  Mr.  Ishcr- 
wood's  experiments.  The  boilers  of  various  steamships  on 
which  experiments  were  made,  with  the  results,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  names  of  the  vessels  : 

Jacob  Bell marine  tubular 19         12         11 

Mt.  Vernon "  19        10.5      10.5 

Valley  City "  Hi        112       9.16 

Crusader 10.8      11.8       9.3 

Wyandotte vert,  water-tubes 20         12.4      10 

Underwriter hor.  flue,  boilers Ifi.G      11.2        9.9 

Young  America....  "       "         "     1.1        10.4 

Boston,  of  N.  Y.,  marine  tubular 18        11.1 


1 1.5 
WJ 
10.2 


1st  column,  Heating-surface  required  per  indicated  II.  P.; 
2d  column,  water  evaporated  per  hour  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible; 3d  column,  combustible  in  pounds  burned  per 
hour  per  square  foot  of  grate. 

The  practice  of  the  navy  department  is  to  allow  8  pounds 
of  anthracite  coal  per  hour  to  evaporate  1  cubic  foot  of 
water  at  212°,  under  a  pressure  of  SO  pounds  per  square 
inch,  which  requires  two-thirds  square  foot  of  grate  and 
16J  square  feet  of  heating-surface. 

The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  for 
the  plain  cylinder  boiler,  the  cylinder-flue  boiler,  and  the 
cylinder-tubular  boiler,  in  the  order  given,  is,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  7,  8,  and  9  pounds  of  water 
for  each  pound  of  coal  burned.  The  railroad  locomotive  is 
the  only  boiler  in  which  the  rates  of  combustion  are  fre- 
quently and  greatly  varied  while  in  use ;  and  in  these  boil- 
ers it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  very  high  rates  of  combus- 
tion by  giving  an  extreme  amount  of  heating-surface.  The 
locomotive  boiler,  with  ordinary  rates  of  combustion,  corre- 
sponds, in  evaporative  efficiency,  to  the  ordinary  marine 
tubular  boiler. 

Cause*  which  affect  the  Efficiency  of  Evaporation. — 
These  are,  1st,  those  which  influence  the  rate  of  combustion  ; 
and,  2d,  those  which  influence  the  rate  of  transfer  of  limit. 
Among  the  causes  which  influence  the  rate  of  combustion 
may  be  mentioned  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the 
temperature  of  the  chimney  gases,  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  the  management  of  the  fires,  the  quality  of  the 
fuel,  and  defective  combustion.  The  principal  causes  which 
affect  the  transfer  of  heat  arc  the  rate  of  combustion,  which 
determines  the  initial  temperatures  in  the  boiler:  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  the  accumulations  of 
incrustations  and  dust  in  the  tubes ;  and  generally  all  those 
circumstances  which  impair  the  qualities  of  the  heating- 
surfaces.  The  management  of  the  fires  and  the  quality  of 
coal  are  most  important  influences  on  the  rate  of  combus- 
tion and  economy  of  fuel. 

Horse-power  of  Jloilers. — The  term  horftf-power  can 
hardly  be  applied  with  propriety  to  steam-generators, 
inasmuch  a?  it  implies  a  rate  of  work,  and  a  boiler  ordi- 
narily docs  no  work,  but  merely  supplies  the  means  of 
work  to  a  machine.  The  amount  or  rate  of  work  is  thus 
dependent  on  the  utilization  of  the  steam,  and  must  vary 
with  the  variations  of  the  machine  which  utilizes  it. 
Moreover,  the  application  of  this  term  to  boilers  is  espe- 
cially inappropriate  when  it  is  determined  solely  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  boiler,  as  is  usually  the  case;  a  boiler 
of  certain  dimensions  being  spoken  of  as  a  boiler  of  10- 
horse  power,  another  of  larger  dimensions  as  one  of  20- 
horse  power,  etc.  In  reality,  a  boiler  called  a  10-horse- 
power  boiler  may,  according  to  any  rational  rule  which  can 
bo  adopted,  be  made  a  20-horse-power  boiler  by  simply 
increasing  the  rate  of  combustion  or  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  or  both  combined.  This  becomes  a  matter  of  some 
importance  when  boilers  are  bought  and  sold  according  to 
their  horse-power,  because  in  case  of  dispute  it  is  impossible 
to  attach  definite  ideas  to  the  terms  employed,  unless  it  be 
at  the  same  time  specified  what  is  to  be  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion and  the  pressure.  The  rate  of  combustion  is  sub- 
ject to  such  variable  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish it  precisely,  and  the  custom  of  describing  the  capacity 
of  boilers  by  the  term  horse-power  is  therefore  liable  to 
lead  to  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term,  it 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  a  convenient  mode 
of  designating  the  capacity  of  land  boilers,  where  aceranc 
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conditions  of  pressure  and  rate  of  evaporation  are  under- 
stood. There  is,  however,  a  want  of  uniformity  among 
manufacturers  iu  regard  to  what  amount  of  heating-surface 
shall  constitute  a  horse-power  with  chiuiney-draughta,  the 
amounts  varying  from  12  to  IS  square  feet. 

Kinilnn*!  Quality  of  Afatennls. — The  materials  employed 
in  the  const  rm.-t.iun  of  boilers  consist  of  plates  rolled  or 
shaped  into  the  forms  necessary  for  the  shell,  tube-sheets, 
and  flues;  tubes  or  flues  formed  by  drawing  or  by  lap- 
welding;  rivets  for  the  joints;  rods  acting  as  stays;  plates 
or  castings  for  the  fronts  and  doors;  and  bars  for  the  grates. 
Whore  boilers  are  set  in  brickwork,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  external  work  is  to  be  of  a  character  such  us  will 
resist  the  action  of  heat,  as  well  as  prevent  its  dissipation 
through  radiation  and  conduction.  The  materials  now 
universally  used  for  the  shell  are  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
Cast  iron  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  heads  of  small 
cylinder  boilers  and  for  steam-domes  or  steam-chambers, 
but  owing  to  its  rapid  deterioration  under  the  action  of 
heat  it  is  not  a  suitable  material  for  beating-surfaces.  It 
is,  however,  employed  largely  in  the  fronts,  grate-bars,  for 
attachments  for  valves  and  pipes,  and  for  man-hole  and 
hand-hole  p]:it<-<. 

Theory  of  Stress  in  Boilers. — By  the  term  "stress"  in 
applied  mechanics  is  meant  the  force  which  acts  directly 
upon  the  particles  of  any  material  to  separate  them.  In 
boiler  construction  the  adoption  of  the  cylindrical  form  for 
the  shell  and  flues  or  tubes  causes  this  stress  to  be  always 
a  tensile  stress  on  the  shell,  on  flues  subjected  to  internal 
pressure,  and  on  the  stays.  The  stress  is  a  compressivo 
one  on  Hues  or  tubes  subjected  to  external  pressure,  and  a 
shearing  stress  on  rivets.  Bending  moments  are  carefully 
avoided  in  all  parts  of  the  structure.  The  tensile  stress 
upon  the  material  of  a  cylindrical  shell  tending  to  rupture 
it  longitudinally  is  found  as  follows :  Let^>  denote  the  elastic 
force  of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  d  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder,  t  the  thickness  of  the  shell.  If  we  con- 
sider unity  of  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  total  force  tending 
to  produce  rupture  will  be  p  d,  d  being  expressed  in  inches. 
The  total  resistance  of  the  material  will  be  2txf.f  being 
the  resistance  to  tension  of  the  material ;  and  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  require  that 

from  which  the  thickness  of  the  shell  is  obtained — 

t,£i 

2f 

For  the  same  internal  pressure  and  the  pame  material  the 
thickness  for  different  diameters  will  bo  proportional  to  the 
diameter.     For  the  stress  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  the  total  pressure  in  this  direction  will  be  p  X  Jw(/2,  | 
and  the  resistance  of  the  material  in  the  cross-section  will  I 
be/Xwrf''     Placing  these  quantities  equal  to  each  other, 
we  have— 


p\d  =ft, 
,_£i 
*'/ 

This  result  shows  that  the  area  of  resistance  to  rupture  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  relatively  to  the  total  area  of  pres- 
sure, is  double  that  in  the  first  case ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
stress  per  square  inch  of  material  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  is  only  half  that  which  tends  to  rupture  the  boiler 
along  a  longitudinal  plane  through  the  axis.  The  tenacity 
f  may  be  taken  for  the  bursting  tension,  the  proof  tension, 
or  the  working  tension.  Mr.  Fairbairn  gives  the  values  of 
/for  wrought  iron;  bursting  tension,  34,000;  proof  tension,' 
17,000;  working  tension,  4250  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  is  equivalent  to  making  the  factor  of  safety  8,  which, 
however,  is  greater  than  that  usually  adopted  in  practice. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  working  pressure,  multiplied  by  the 
factor  of  safety,  will  produce  rupture.  If  the  working  pres- 
sure be  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  for  example,  a  pressure 
of  480  pounds  per  square  inch  will  produce  rupture.  Ordi- 
nary boilers  constructed  for  a  working  pressure  of  80  pounds 
will  hardly  bear,  before  rupture,  480  pounds.  Proof-tests 
of  double  the  worki'ng  pressure  are  allowed,  although  these 
tests  are  generally  limited  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  work- 
ing pressure. 

In  the  construction  of  boilers  the  junction  of  the  plates 
requires  special  care  and  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
sistance of  the  joints  determines  the  total  resistance.  Riv- 
eted joints  are  made  in  several  different  modes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Inp-joint  single  riveted,  the  lft])-j<>iut 
double  riveted,  the  butt-joint  single  riveted,  and  the  butt-joint 
double  riveted.  The  stress  upon  the  rivets  is  a  shearing 
stress.  The  butt-joint  is  formed  by  adjusting  the  oilers 
of  two  plates  and  covering  the  joint  on  both  sides  by  cov- 
ering-plates, riveted  with  either  one  or  two  rows  of  rivets 
on  each  side  of  the  joint. 


The  order  of  strength  of  these  joints,  in  terms  of  the 
strength  of  the  original  plate,  according  to  Clark,  are  for 
plates  J-inch  thick  and  less — 

Working  strength. 

Original  strength  of  plate* 100      11,000  Ibs.  per  square  inch. 

Single-riveted  lap-joint 60        0,701)    "       "        " 

Doublc-rivotcd  Uip-juiiit 72        8,000    "       "        "          " 

Double-riveted  butt-joint 80        9,000   "       "        "          " 

The  above  figures  are  given  for  the  best  English  Yorkshire 
plates.     Fairbairn  estimates  the  strength  of  joints  to  be,  in 
terms  of  the  strength  of  the  plate — 
Strength  of  plate 100   Bursting  tension :M,noo  Ibs. 


Double-riveted  joint 70 

Single-riveted  joint 56 


1'roof  tension 17, 'mo 

Working  tension 4,250 


the  working  tension  being  one-eighth  of  the  bursting  ten- 
sion. For  cast-iron  pipes  the  working  tension  may  be  es- 
timated at  one-sixth  the  bursting  tension,  and  the  values 
of  the  tenacity  in  practice  may  be  estimated  at 

K>,500  Ihs.  per  square  Inch  for  bursting  tension. 
S.flftO   "       "        "  "   proof  tc-nsion. 

2,750  "  "  "  "  "  working  tension. 
Welded  joints  for  boilers  have  been  found  to  possess  the 
same  strength  as  the  original  plate,  but  practical  difficulties 
prevent  the  adoption  of  this  process  for  ordinary  work.  The 
thickness  of  boiler-plates  is  practically  limited  in  both  di- 
rections. Very  thin  plates  cannot  be  caulked,  and  very 
thick  plates  cannot  be  riveted.  The  limits  are  practically 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  for  the  lower  limit  ami  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  for  the  higher  limit.  The  riveting- 
machine  is  essential  for  very  thick  plates,  a  thickness  "f 
half  an  inch  being  near  the  limit  of  hnnd-riveting.  The 
usual  thicknesses  for  boilers  are  J.  ^,  f .  fa  J. 

The  ordinary  feed-pump  of  boilers  needs  no  special  de- 
scription, as  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  force- 
pump  described  under  the  article  PUMP. 

The  Giflard  injector,  used  also  for  this  purpose,  requires 
a  special  notice.  It  is  represented  in  Figs.  19  and  20, 

FIG.  19. 


WATER 
TO  THE 
BCILER 

Fig.  19  representing  a  section  longitudinally,  showing  the 
internal  structure,  and  Fig.  20  exhibiting  the  injector  in 
place  attached  to  a  boiler.  In  Fig.  19,  S  represents  a  cock 
through  which  steam  is  let  into  the  injector  from  the 
boiler:  the  steam  flows  down  through  the  hollow  casing  of 
the  instrument  to  a  conical  nozzle  N.  This  nozzle  is  snr- 
*IIoliey! 
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rounded,  when  tin-  instrument  is  in  action,  by  tint  Iced- 

water,  which  en  torn  through  the  pipe  W.     The  no/.y.h-  N 

is  adjustable  longitudinally  by  the  screw  and  li.indl<>   II, 

so  that  it  limy  lie   set  more  or  less  within  or  toward  the 

fixed  tone  V,  mid  thus  act  as  a  regulator  of  the  water- 

supply.     A  spindle  ;•,  adjustable  by  a  screw  with  a  handle 

h,  regulate-  Hie-  steam-supply  as  it  is  set  more  or  less  into 

the  cone  N.     M  is  an  inverted  fixed  cone  or  nozzle  below 

N',  the  two  fixed  nozzles  N  and  X'  standing  opposite  each 

other,  but  not  meeting.    A  pipe  li,  fitted  with  a  check-valvo 

V,    leads    from    the 

noz/.le  M  luick  to  the 

boiler.      The    action 

of  the  injector  is  as 

follows:  8tcam   from 

the   boiler   i-   let  on 

by    the    cock    S  ;    it 

flows  with  great  ve- 

locity    through     the 

cone   N"  and  through 

the     fixed    cone     N'. 

In     its     motion      it 

draws     water    along 

with  it  from  the  feed- 

pipe   W,    partly    l>y 

contact    nnd     partly 

by     a     condensation 

which  causes  a  par- 

tial vacuum    in   the 

space   at  the    mouth 

of  the  nozzle  N.   The 

result  is  a  stream  of 

hot   or   warm    water 

issuing  from  the  fixed 

nozzle  I>  with  a  high 

velocity  ;  the  stream 

crosses      the      short 

space  at  D,  and  im- 

pinges      upon      the 

mo'.ith  of  the  invert- 

ed cone  M,  which  is 

soon  filled,  and  then  the  steam  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to 

its  momentum   upon  the  water   in   this  space,  and   forces 

open  the  check-valve  V  ;  the  current  of  warm  water  then 

continues    in    an    uninterrupted    stream   into   the    boiler 

through  the  pipe  B.     It  will  be  observed  that  all  parts  of 

this  apparatus   are   fixed    except   the   cock    S,   the   valve 

V,  and   the  adjusting   parts  attached    to   the   handles  II 

and  h,  the  first  of  which  regulates  the  supply  of  water, 

and  the  second  the  supply  of  steam.     0  is  an  overflow  by 

which  any  surplus  of  water  entering  the  space  D  is  carried 

back  to  the  feed-tank.     This  overflow  practically  ceases  as 

soon  as  the  adjustments  of  the  feed  of  steam  and  water  are 

made. 

In  regard  to  this  instrument,  it  has  been  determined 
theoretically  that  it  is  quite  as  economical,  as  far  as  expend- 
iture of  heat  is  concerned,  as  the  force-pump,  and  has 
the  advantage  over  the  force-pump  in  having  no  moving 
parts  when  in  action,  and  hence  the  work  lost  by  friction 
of  mechanism  is  nothing.  The  quantity  of  heat  expended 
depends  only  on  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  introduced 
into  the  boiler,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of  steam  which 
the  injector  uses,  nor  the  temperature  at  which  the  feed- 
water  is  introduced  into  the  boiler.  Water  may  by  this 
instrument  be  introduced  into  a  boiler  at  high  pressure  by 
steam  from  a  boiler  at  low  pressure,  but  the  injector  ceases 
to  act  when  the  feed-wnter  has  a  high  temperature,  because 
the  vacuum  formed  at  the  outlet  of  the  nozzle  N  is  impaired, 
and  water  ceases  to  flow  with  sufficient  rapidity  from  the 
feed-pipe  W.  The  principle  on  which  the  injector  works 
is  the  same  as  that  which  determines  the  action  of  the 
steam-jet  pump,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  that 
in  a  jet-pump,  which  forces  water  into  the  atmosphere,  all 
the  heat  which  is  imparted  to  the  feed-water  is  lost,  while 
in  the  injector  this  heat  goes  back  into  the  boiler;  the  jet- 
pump  for  ordinary  pumping  purposes  is  therefore  excess- 
ively wasteful  of  heat,  while  the  injector  employs  no  more 
heat,  practically,  than  that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  work 
of  the  common  feed-pump. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  made  in  England  that 
for  pressures  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  and  100  pounds  per 
square  inch  in  the  boiler,  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water 
should  not  exceed  148°,  138°,  130°,  124°,  120°,  110°,  re- 
spectively, the  quantity  of  water  forced  into  a  boiler  per 
hour  by  the  same  injector  increasing  with  the  pressure  of 
steam. 

Supply  of  Feed-  Water.  —  The  supply  of  water  to  a  boiler 
is  of  course  indispensable  to  its  performance.  It  is  usually 
accomplished  by  an  independent  apparatus,  a  pump  or  an 
injector  being  employed.  The  capacity  of  the  feeding  ap- 
paratus should  be  such  as  to  supply  sufficient  water  not 
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only  for  the  highest  rate  of  evaporation  likely  to  bo  at- 
tained, but  to  supply  all  losses  from  priming,  leakage, 
bloning  off,  etc.  Care  should  !«•  taken  that  the  feed-water 
does  not  impinge  on  tin-  ['lutes  or  Hues,  as  the  sudden  cool- 
ing at  one  point  i.s  liable  to  fracture  the  plates.  Such 
fractures  cannot  always  be  discovered  when  the  boilers  are 
inspected,  and  are  always  a  source  of  danger.  For  land 
engines  a  capacity  of  two  and  a  half  times  the  net  feed- 
water  requireil  by  the  engine  is  the  rule  given  by  Kankine. 
Proper  arrangements  for  regulating  the  supply  to  the  boiler 
are  required.  Where  steam  is  used  for  heating  puij 
the  condensed  steam  is  returned  to  the  boiler  by  the  aetion 
of  gravity,  the  waste  being  supplied  from  time  to  time  by 
the  attendant  through  a  cock  operated  by  hand. 

Feed-water  heattm  are  devices  l»y  winch  the  exhaust- 
steam  from  engines  i^  cuii-eil  to  pa-s  through  pipes,  through 
which  the  feed-water  also  flows  in  contact  with  these  pipes. 
A  part  of  the  waste  heat,  of  the  engine  is,  thus  utilized  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  Cecil  water  before  it  reaches 
the  boiler.  The  saving  effected,  in  units  of  heat,  is  the 
quantity  of  heat,  nearly,  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  feed-water  from  its  natural  temperature  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  supplied  to  the  boiler. 

The  risk  of  life  and  property  which  attends  the  use  of 
the  steam-boiler  has  always  been  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  to  the  engineer  and  to  the  public.  Explosions  con- 
tinually take  place  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  ap- 
parent security  :  as  they  occur  without  warning  and  occupy 
but  an  instant  of  time,  it  is  generally  impossible,  except  in 
rare  instances,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  their  true  cause, 
and  there  is  seldom  a  unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of 
exports  who  examine  into  the  causes  after  the  event.  The 
loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property  often  produce  great 
public  excitement  and  private  distress,  and  arc  sometimes 
followed  by  suits  for  damages  or  indictments  for  man- 
slaughter. It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  serious  import- 
ance not  only  to  ascertain  how  far  explosions  may  be  pre- 
vented, but  also  the  degree  of  individual  responsibility  to 
be  attached  to  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  conditions  of  safety  and 
economy  in  the  case  of  steam  generators,  as  in  nearly  all 
other  structures,  are  in  direct  antagonism — economy  of 
construction  demanding  the  least  amount  of  costly  materials, 
and  safety  requiring  such  an  excess  of  strength  as  shall 
place  accidents  beyond  all  contingencies  of  use  and  man- 
agement. In  the  forms  of  boilers  which  are  most  exposed 
to  explosions  it  is  customary  to  provide  theoretically  for  a 
factor  of  safety  of  6  to  8  :  that  is,  an  internal  pressure  of 
six  or  eight  times  the  working  pressure  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  rupture.  This  theoretical  factor  is, 
however,  seldom  realized.  It  is  doubtful  whether  boilers 
of  the  common  forms  are  ever  manufactured  so  strong  that 
four  times  the  working  pressure,  if  applied,  would  not 
cause  permanent  injury  or  rupture,  and  proof-tests  of  three 
times  the  working  pressure  would  be  objected  to  by  any 
manufacturer,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  permanently 
injure  the  structure. 

There  are  evidently  numerous  possible  causes  of  explo- 
sion, some  of  which  may  be  subjected  to  exact  analysis, 
and  means  of  preventing  such  causes  may  be  provided ; 
while  there  are  supposed  to  be  other  causes  not  yet  fully 
understood.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  explosions  arise  from  defects  or  other  causes 
simple  enough  in  themselves,  but  which,  at  the  moment, 
are  either  hidden  from  observation  or  are  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents. Excellence  in  material  and  workmanship,  and  in- 
telligence and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant, 
are  the  surest  guaranties  of  safety.  Where  such  narrow 
limits  exist,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  state  posi- 
tively all  the  causes  of  explosions,  yet  some  of  the  more 
evident  sources  of  danger  may  be  pointed  out.  It  may  be 
asserted,  for  instance,  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  real 
or  remote  causes  of  all  explosions  may  be  reduced  to  two 
proximate  causes,  t'irtt,  insufficient  strength  of  the  struc- 
ture to  resist  the  ordinary  working  pressure.  Such  a  de- 
ficiency in  strength  may  arise  from  an  original  defect  in  the 
materials  or  workmanship  at  the  time  of  construction,  or  it 
may  be  due  to  deterioration  from  use,  from  ordinary  wear 
and  tear,  or  from  injuries  occurring  from  mismanagement, 
want  of  attention  and  repairs,  etc.  Manufacturers  and 
engineers  are  supposed  to  comprehend  fully  these  causes 
of  danger,  and  it  is  the  object  of  good  engineering  and 
good  management  to  avoid  them.  The  second  cause  of 
danger  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  pressure  within  the 
boiler  to  a  dangerous  degree  above  that  which  the  struc- 
ture is  designed  to  resist.  When  the  limits  of  safe  work- 
ing prewttrc  are  exceeded,  the  danger  begins,  and  beyond  a 
safe  proof-ttiuioH  it  becomes  imminent.  The  accumulation 
of  pressure  may  be  yrndnnl,  and  duo  simply  to  the  increase 
which  accompanies  a  continued  evaporation  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  outlet  for  the  steam  constantly  formed,  or  it 
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may,  according  to  prevailing  ideas,  arise  from  a  surlilen 
evolution  of  steam  in  amounts  too  great  for  any  ordinary 
means  of  efflux,  extraordinary  stresses  being  brought  to 
bear  from  the  expansive  forces  thus  generated. 

First,  in  regard  to  gradually -inereanng  pressure,  to  what 
extent  may  the  engineer  or  stoker  be  held  responsible,  or 
what  degree  of  watchfulness  is  necessary  on  his  part  ?  One 
question  to  be  solved  is,  At  what  rate  in  time  will  the  pres- 
sure in  any  given  boiler  increase  if  there  is  a  constant  rate 
of  ordinary  evaporation,  and  no  outlet  for  the  steam  ?  and 
another,  To  what  extent  can  the  engineer  trust  the  ordinary 
safety-valve  to  prevent  this  gradual  increase  or  to  furnish 
an  outlet  for  the  steam  ? 

The  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  may  be  found  theoreti- 
cally by  means  of  a  formula  given  by  Prof.  Zeuncr  in 'his 
work  on  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heal.  Let  T  be  the 
time,  in  minutes,  which  must  elapse  from  the  instant  that 
all  efflux  of  steam  is  prevented  in  a  boiler  to  the  instant 
when  a  dangerous  or  bursting  pressure  must  follow  ;  let  W 
represent  the  weight  of  water  in  the  boiler ;  ti  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  due  to  a  dangerous  pressure  ;  ( the  tem- 
perature due  to  the  working  pressure;  Q  the  quantity  of 
neat,  in  British  units,  transferred  to  the  water  per  minute; 
then 

T 

will  give,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  approximation,  the 
time  in  minutes,  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  being 
taken  as  unity.  This  formula  shows  that  the  time  will  be 
proportional  directly  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler, 
to  the  difference  of  temperature*  t\  and  (,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  Q.  The  fluctuations  of  pressure 
will  be  less  rapid  in  boilers  which  contain  large  quantities 
of  water  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  low  rate  of  evapora- 
tion. Such  conditions  are  found  especially  in  marine  boil- 
ers, while  the  reverse  is  true  for  boilers  containing  small 
quantities  of  water  and  having  rapid  rates  of  evaporation, 
such  as  locomotive  and  fire-engine  boilers.  The  fluctua- 
tions will  also  evidently  be  more  rapid  at  high  pressures 
than  at  low  pressures,  since  at  high  pressures  a  greater 
change  of  pressure  occurs  with  an  equal  difference  of  tem- 
peratures than  at  low  pressures.  The  following  example 
will  exhibit  the  applications  of  the  formula: 

Example  1. — A  marine  tubular  boiler  of  the  largest  size 
W  =  79,000  pounds  of  water.  Suppose  the  working  pres- 
sure to  be  2J  atmospheres,  and  the  dangerous  pressure  to 
:be  4  atmospheres.  The  boiler  contains  5000  square  feet  of 
heating-surface;  and  supposing  the  evaporation  to  be  3 
pounds  of  water  per  hour  for  each  square  foot  of  heating- 
.surface,  we  shall  have,  taking  as  a  sufficient  approximation 
i,n  round  numbers,  1000  units  of  heat  as  the  thermal  equiv- 
alent of  {he  evaporation  of  1  pound  of  water. 

ri  —  t  =  29°  F. 
5000X3X  1000 


<Q  = 


60 

79000  X  29 

'5000X3X1000 

60 


•  9.1  minutes. 


Example  1. —  The  Steam  Fire-Engine. — Taking  an  actual 
case:  The  boiler  contains  338  pounds  of  water  and  has  157 
square  feet  of  heating-surface.  Supposing  each  square 
foot  of  heating-surface  to  generate  only  one  pound  of 
steam  in  one  hour,  the  pressure  will  rise  from  100  to  200 
pounds  in  T  =*  7  minutes, 

Safety-  Valve*. — It  is  supposed  that  the  gradual  increase 
of  pressure  above  discussed  can  never  take  place  if  the 
safety-valve  is  in  good  working  order  and  if  it  have  proper 
proportions.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  engi- 
neers do  not,  in  practice,  place  their  trust  in  the  safety- 
valve  alone,  and  that  to  their  watchfulness  and  attention 
th«  public  are  more  indebted  for  safety  than  to  the  appa- 
ratus which  is  designed  to  regulate  the  pressure. 

The  theoretical  area  of  orifice  0'  for  the  efflux  of  a  given 
quantity  of  steam  from  a  boiler  into  the  atmosphere,  sup- 

Eosing  this  orifice  to  be  a  circular  area,  may  be  determined 
y  first  ascertaining  the  theoretical  velocity  of  efflux,  and 
multiplying  this  by  a  coefficient  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments. It  has  been  customary  to  fix  the  cross-section  of 
the  efflux-pipe  or  the  area  of  the  conical  safety-valve  by 
empirical  formulas,  resulting  from  actual  experience. 
•The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  R.  I).  Napier  on  the 
.  1,'ux  of  steam  at  different  pressures  and  with  different 
orifices  have  not  only  furnished  the  means  of  determining 
the  .coefficients  of  efflux,  but  for  determining  empirical 
formulas  for  the  area  required  for  the  discharge  of  a 
given  weight  of  steam  per  second.  An  approximate  for- 
mula given  by  Rankine  is  as  follows:  When  the  pressure 
in  the  boiler  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  five-thirds  the  ex- 


ternal pressure,  the  weight  of  steam  discharged  from  an 
orifice  of  unit  of  area  in  one  second  is  W  =  -~,  p^  being  the 

boiler-pressure  in  unit  of  weight  on  unit  of  surface.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  steam  discharged  per  square  inch  of 
area  per  second,  the  boiler-pressure  being  p%  pounds  per 

square  inch,  will  be  W  =  *y,  and  for  an  orifice  0  it  will  be 


0  W  =         X  0  =  W,  then  0  =  . 

70  pi 

Example.  —  Suppose  a  boiler  to  evaporate  1800  pounds  of 
water  per  hour,  what  area  of  orifice  (supposed  to  have  the 
form  of  a  cone  of  the  shape  of  the  contracted  vein)  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  steam,  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler  being  4  atmospheres,  or  58.8  pounds  per  square 
inch  ?  We  shall  have 

70        1800        70 
A  =  5lJ  X  3600  =  MS  X  °'5  -  °-6°  8qUarC  m°heS- 

It  is  thus  seen  bow  small  an  area  of  orifice  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge all  the  steam  in  the  example  given. 

The  ordinary  safety-valve  is  a  disk  with  a  bevelled  edge, 
resting  on  a  corresponding  seat.  The  disk  is  kept  down 
against  the  boiler-pressure  by  external  pressure  variously 
applied,  either  by  a  weight  acting  with  a  leverage  or  by  a 
spring.  The  opening  for  the  efflux  of  steam,  created  by  the 
rise  of  the  valve,  is  thus  an  annular  opening,  the  area  of 
which  may  be  approximately  found  by  multiplying  the 
mean  circumference  of  the  disk  by  the  rise  of  the  valve 
measured  perpendicularly  to  the  bevelled  edge.  Represent- 
ing the  orifice  by  0,  the  height  of  rise  by  /,  and  the  mean 
circumference  by  c,  the  opening  or  ort'Jicc  will  be  approxi- 
mately 0  =  I  X  c.  In  the  above  example  we  should  have 
0  =  0.60  square  inch  =  I  X  <"•  If  the  diameter  of  the  di.^k 
of  the  valve  is  6  inches,  the  circumference  will  be,  approxi- 

mately, 18  inches,  and  1=  —  j  —  =  —  -;  the  rise  of  the  valve 
lo          oO 

will  be  3\jth  of  an  inch.  As  the  rise  /  is  a  result  of  forces 
the  magnitudes  of  which  are  not  easily  determined,  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  applying  theoretical  rules  to  the  subject.  One 
English  empirical  rule  is  that  the  safety-valve  area  shall 
have  half  a  square  inch  for  each  square  foot  of  fire-grate,  or 
.025  of  a  square  inch  for  each  square  foot  of  heating-surface. 
Others,  quoted  by  Rankine,  are  as  follows  :  Let  A  be  the 
area  of  the  piston,  V  its  velocity  in  feet  per  minute,  P  the 
excess  of  pressure  in  the  boiler  above  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  pounds  on  the  square  inchj  then  the  area  will  bo 


Another  quoted  by  the  same  author  is  :  "  a  =  area  in  square 
inches  =  from  jljth  to  ^th  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal 
burned  per  hour,  or  a  the  area  in  square  inches  =  }ii;th  to 
yjjth  of  the  water  evaporated  per  hour." 

The  French  rule  for  the  diameter  of  the  valve,  as  given 
by  Peclet,  is 

S 


n  —  0.412' 


(In  these  formulas  B,  the  diameter  of  the  disk,  is  given 
in  centimetres  ;  S  is  the  heating-surface  in  square  metres  : 
S',  the  area  of  the  disk  in  square  centimetres  ;  and  n  the 
pressure  in  atmospheres.)  In  Germany  the  laws  require 
that  the  area  of  the  disk  of  the  valve  shall  be  determined 
by  a  rule  which  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  P  being  the  ab- 
solute internal  pressure,  the  area  of  the  disk  in  square 
inches  for  each  square  foot  of  heating-surface  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  formula 


A 
- 


p  +  15' 

In  all  cases  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  observation,  but  a 
theoretical  law,  that  as  soon  as  efflux  begins  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  pressure  underneath  the  valve  ;  and 
numerous  devices  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  opening 
of  the  valve  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  pressure  in  the 
orifice,  but  by  the  action  of  the  pressure  at  a  point  remote 
from  the  orifice.  The  equilibrium  between  the  full  internal 
pressure  of  the  boiler  and  the  external  forces  acting  upon 
the  valve  is  then  not  disturbed  by  the  actual  pressure  in  the 
orifice.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  principle  that  can  ren- 
der the  safety-valve  a  perfect  regulator  of  pressure. 

There  are  supposed  to  be,  under  some  circumstance?, 
sudden  evolutions  of  steam  in  such  quantities  that  no  re- 
lief impossible  through  the  medium  of  safety-valves,  how- 
ever perfect  they  may  be  in  their  action,  and  under  circum- 
stances in  which  no  warning  occurs.  In  regard  to  such 
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causes  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  but  they  arc 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
boiler,  and  it  is  considered  of  vital  importance  to  keep  up 
the  supply  under  all  circumstances. 

As  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  construct  steam-boilers  with 
largo  shells,  put  together  in  pieces,  fastened  by  seams,  the 
factor  of  safety  being  only  4  or  5,  it  must  happen  that  of 
the  large  number  in  daily  use  some  must  yield  to  the  heavy 
internal  pressures,  and  explode.  The  sectional  boiler  is 
gaining  popularity  continually,  not  so  much  from  its  evap- 
orative powers,  as  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  very  large 
factor  of  safety,  probably  as  high  as  110.  Mr.  Perkins  of 
London,  grandson  of  the  inventor  Jacob  J'erkins,  uses 
steam  in  several  small  boats  at  pressures  of  iiitl  and  500 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  boilers  being  of  the  class 
called  sectional  boilers.  Tho  actual  risk  with  these  boilers 
at  this  high  pressure  is  probably  not  as  great  as  that  with 
ordinary  shell  boilers  carrying  80  to  100  pounds  pressure. 

The  cylinder,  as  applied  to  the  steam-engine,  comprises 
all  forms  of  the  chamber  or  working  space  in  which  the 
steam,  by  acting  upon  a  movable  suri'ace,  produces  motion 
against  a  resistance.  This  working  chamber  is  almost 
universally  cylindrical,  and  the  movable  surface  is  usually 

FlQ.  21. 


Fio.  22. 


the  end  of  a  piston  of  a  cylindrical  form  accurately  fitted 
to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  This  most  common  form  of  a 
cylinder  is  shown  in  Fig.  21,  which  represents  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  a  cylinder,  with  its  piston  and  piston-rod. 
Fig.  22  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  the  cylinder  of 
the  Corliss  engine.  It 
shows  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  openings 
for  the  entrance  and  ex- 
haust of  steam.  Fig.  23 
represents  the  piston 
with  its  packing-rings; 
these  rings  serve  to  pre-  c 

vent  the  escape  of  steam  past  the  piston.  Figs.  24  and  25 
are  sketches  illustrating  the  rotary  forms  of  engine  as  in- 
vented by  Watt  and  Bramah  respectively.  In  these  en- 
gines the  cylinders  are  truly  cylindrical,  but  the  pistons 
revolve  about  the  axes  of  the  cylinders.  The  action  of  the 
steam  in  each  of  these  may  be  seen  by  inspection.  Of 
Fio.  23.  Fio.  24. 


Tho  following  cut  (Fig.  26)  exhibits  the  mechanism  of 
the  ordinary  non-condensing  stationary  strain eni/ine,  by 
FIG  25  which  the  reciprocating  recti- 

lineal motion  of  the  piston 
and  piston-rod  is  converted 
into  continuous  rotary  mo- 
tion. In  this  cut,  ('  repre- 
«„  sents  the  cylinder,  C'  the 
cross-head  moving  in  guides, 
C"  the  crank,  C'"  the  con- 
necting-rod, F  the  fly  or 
band-wheel,  »  the  steam-pipe. 
Fig.  27  represents  generally 
the  corresponding  features  of 
the  Corliss  engine,  and  Fig. 
28  the  mechanism  of  the 
American  bcum  engine,  as 
designed  for  large  steamships 
and  river  boats.  In  this 
sketch  C  represents  the  cy- 
linder, C"  the  condenser,  B 
the  working-  (or  "  walking-") 
beam,  C'"  the  conncetin^- 
the  crank,  A  the  air-pump,  V  valve-gearing. 

Fio.  28. 


Babcock  and  Wilcox  Horizontal  Stationary  Engine. 

Fig.  29  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  mechanism  of  a  com- 
pound engine  for  a  propeller. 

Fio.  27. 


The  Corliss  Steam-engine. 

These  illustrations  exhibit  a  few  of  the  forms  of  combi- 
nation which  the  mechanism  of  the  engine  takes  under 

Flo.  28. 
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different  circumstances,  but  it  is  impossible  in  a.  brief 
sketch  to  describe  minutely  even  these  general  forms,  much 
less  to  mention  all  the  various  combinations  which  the 


mechanism  assumes.  A  few  general  classifications  only 
can  be  given.  A  single-acting  engine  (e.  g.  the  Cornish 
pumping  engine)  is  one  in  which  the  steam  acts  upon  one 


FIG.  29. 


side  of  the  piston  only,  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder 
being  open.  A  double-acting  engine  is  one  in  which  the 
steam  acts  on  both  sides  of  the  piston  alternately.  A  di- 
rect-actiny  engine  is  one  in  which  the  connecting-rod  ex- 
tends beyond  the  cross-head,  away  from  the  cylinder,  and 
a  back-acting  engine  one  in  which  the  connecting-rod  is 
brought  from  the  cross-head  back  toward  the  cylinder  or 
beyond  it.  Engines  are  also  classed  as  vertical  or  horizon- 
tal, according  as  the  cylinder  is  vertical  or  horizontal.  An 
oscillating  engine  is  one  in  which  the  cylinder  is  mounted 
on  trunnions,  the  steam  being  received  and  discharged 
through  the  trunnions.  Such  engines  have  no  connecting- 
rod,  the  piston-rod  being  directly  connected  with  the  crank. 

Nearly  all  marine  engines,  except  the  beam  engine,  have 
two  cylinders,  connecting  with  cranks  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  (see  Fig.  29),  in  order  to  equalize  the  action  of 
the  power. 

Another  mode  of  descriptive  designation  of  engines  re- 
lates to  the  general  nature  of  the  machine  and  kind  of 


its  characteristic  mechanism  and  connections.  In  the  ro- 
tary engine  the  motion  of  the  piston  or  its  equivalent  is 
circular  and  continuous  in  one  direction,  and  what  is  the 
crank-shaft  in  other  engines  is  in  this  the  shaft  on  which 
the  piston  revolves.  No  piston-rod,  connecting-rod,  or 
crank  is  required  ;  and  thus,  as  far  as  these  parts  are  con- 
cerned, the  mechanism  is  the  most  simple  and  compact  of 
all  engines.  The  difficulty  of  providing  a  perfectly  steam- 
tight  working-space  for  the  steam  in  this  class  of  engines, 
with  freedom  from  excessive  friction,  and  the  existence  of 
other  defects  which  no  inventor  has  yet  remedied,  render 
this  form  very  inefficient,  notwithstanding  its  compactness. 

The  cylinder  and  common  piston,  with  the  piston-rod, 
connecting-rod,  and  crank,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  elements  of  the  mechanism  in  universal  use,  whatever 
may  be  the  other  parts  of  any  particular  combination.  To 
this  form  we  shall  refer  in  discussing  the  subject  of  valve- 
gearing.  The  term  valve-gearing  comprises  all  the  special 
mechanism  attached  to  the  cylinder,  which,  deriving  its 
motion  indirectly  from  the  motion  of  the  piston,  acts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  open  and  close,  at  proper  times,  the 
passages  by  which  the  steam  enters  and  is  discharged  from 
the  cylinder.  Those  pieces  of  this  mechanism  which  act 
directly  to  close  the  passages  are  called  valves.  The  mech- 
anism by  which  they  are  moved  is  properly  the  valve-gear- 
ing. A  full  description  of  the  common  slide-valve,  with 
the  principles  of  mechanism  involved  in  its  use,  will  illus- 
trate the  subject;  other  kinds  of  valves  and  their  special 
mechanisms  will  then  need  only  a  passing  notice. 

Fig.  21,  already  given,  shows  a  section  of  a  cylinder  by 
which  the  action  of  the  common  D  slide-valve  (so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  sectioji)  may  be  explained.  In  this 
section  V  represents  the  valve,  situated  in  a  rectangular 
box  or  casing,  which  is  in  full  communication  with  the 
boiler  when  the  engine  is  running.  This  box,  called  the 
tteam-chest,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  cylinder  and  form- 
ing part  of  it,  is  constantly  full  of  steam  at  nearly  the 
boiler-pressure  when  the  engine  is  in  motion.  S  S  are  pas- 
sages called  steam-passages  leading  from  this  chest  to  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder;  E,  a  passage  called  the  exhaust-port 
leading  to  the  open  air  or  to  the  condenser.  The  ports  are 
long  rectangular  openings  in  a  plane  surface  on  the  side 
of  the  cylinder.  The  valve  V  has  such  form  and  dimen- 
sions that  it  covers  all  these  ports  when  in  its  neutral  or 


middle  position,  and  is  caused  to  slide  back  and  forth  just 
enough  to  uncover  alternately  the  steam-ports  S  S,  the 
amount  of  this  sliding,  even  in  the  largest  engines,  in  which 
the  valve  may  have  a  superficial  area  of  several  square  feet, 
being  only  3  or  4  inches.  In  small  engines  the  extent  of 
sliding  in  one  direction  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
This  movement  of  the  valve  to  the  right  and  left  is  produced 
by  means  of  an  eccentric  or  small  crank  and  a  special  con- 
nected rod  attached  to  the  valve,  by  which  its  motions  are 
made  to  correspond  in  point  of  time  with  the  motions  of 
the  piston  :  but  the  eccentric  and  main  crank  being  keyed 
to  the  shaft  in  different  positions,  these  motions,  although 
taking  place  in  the  same  times,  will  not  at  each  moment 
correspond  in  direction  or  velocity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  and  its  return  to  the  opposite  end  depends 
on  its  receiving  the  impulse  of  steam  admitted  from  the 
steam-chest  just  at  this  moment  to  drive  it  back.  It  will 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  valve  has  been  moved  from  its 
central  position,  covering  all  the  ports,  already  sufficiently 
far  to  open  the  steam-port  on  the  right  a  small  amount, 
and  steam  is  already  admitted  and  fills  the  narrow  space 
to  the  right  of  the  piston.  Thus,  the  full  boiler-pressure, 
or  nearly  so,  is  already  acting  on  the  right  of  the  piston  to 
drive  it  back.  The  condition  of  things  on  the  left  of  the 
piston  at  this  moment  is  quite  different.  The  steam  which 
has  been  confined  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the  left, 
and  which  by  its  expansive  action  haa  driven  the  piston 
toward  the  right,  is  now  free  to  pass  from  this  space  into 
the  atmosphere  back  through  the  steam-port  S  through 
which  it  came,  but  not  into  the  steam-chest — the  port  S 
now  leading  through  the  hollow  of  the  valve  to  the  cihaust- 
port;  and  this  opening  is  by  the  movement  of  the  valve 
already  larger  than  the  opening  for  admission  on  the  right. 
The  phenomena  which  now  take  place  while  the  piston 
moves  from  the  right  to  the  left  are  as  follows :  The  valve 
completes  its  excursion  to  the  left,  and  returns,  so  as  to  shut 
off  the  supply  of  steam  on  the  right  of  the  cylinder,  while 
the  piston  is  still  in  motion  to  the  left.  After  the  supply 
is  cut  off,  the  confined  steam  continues  to  act  by  its  expan- 
sion alone,  no  more  being  admitted.  The  point  at  which 
this  occurs  is  called  the  point  of  cut-off.  The  fraction  of 
the  stroke  at  which  this  occurs  depends  on  the  dimensions 
of  the  valve  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  bv 
which  it  is  moved.  It  may  happen,  also,  that  by  the  same 
movement  of  the  valve  on  its  return  to  the  right,  and  while 
the  piston  is  still  moving  to  the  left,  the  exhaust-passage 
is  closed  so  as  to  confine  a  portion  of  the  steam  in  the  left- 
hand  part  of  the  chamber,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  cushion. 
This  will  occur  at  the  moment  the  inner  edge  of  the  hollow 
part  of  the  valve  on  the  left  reaches  the  inner  edge  of  the 
steam-port.  These  phenomena  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
larger  sketch  of  the  valve  and  the  ports. 

Fig.  30  represents  on  a  larger  scale  a  section  of  a  simple 
slide-valve  and  the  cylinder  ports,  the  valve  being  in  its 
middle  or  neutral  position,  covering  all  the  ports.     It  will 
be  observed  that  the  outer  edges  of  the  valve  project  be- 
yond the  edges  of  the  steam-ports,  so  that  in  this  position 
of  the  valve  the  ports  are  more  than  covered  by  the  valve. 
This  projection  beyond  the  edges  of  the  port  is  called  the 
outri&i  lap.     It  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the 
i  distribution  of  the  steam.     The  inside  edges  of  the  hollow 
!  part  of  the  valve  also  project  over  the  inner  edges  of  the 
steam-ports.     This  projection  is  called  the  inside  lap;  it 
is  always  relatively  small,  and  often  does  not  exist  to  an 
I  appreciable  amount.     Now,  suppose  the  valve  to  begin  to 
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move  to  the  right.     The  first  phenomenon  that  occurs  will 
be  the  opening  of  the  communication  on  the  right  between 

Flu.  30. 


the  steam-port  S  and  the  exhaust  E.  This  movement  is 
generally  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  The  piston  is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  left,  and  near  the  end  of  its  stroke ;  and, 
as  the  sketch  shows,  the  corresponding  communication  on 
the  loft  with  the  exhaust  is  already  closed ;  the  piston  is 
already  acting  against  a  cushion  of  partially-exhausted 
stc;nn  on  its  left.  As  the  valve  continues  to  move  to  the 
right,  the  outer  edge  of  the  valve  C  on  the  left  approaches 
the  edge  of  the  steam-port,  and  at  a  certain  instant  opens 
th;it  port,  letting  new  or  "live"  steam  from  the  boiler  into 
this  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  mingles  with  the  exhaust 
steam  already  confined  there  as  a  cushion.  This  phenom- 
enon usually  takes  place  but  an  instant  before  the  piston 
reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  in  order  that  it  may  meet  not 
only  a  cushion  of  exhausted  steam,  but  of  steam  at  full 
pressure  from  the  boiler.  The  action  of  the  inside  lap  is 
of  some  importance,  as  far  as  the  cushioning  is  concerned, 
and  it  also  acts  to  prolong  the  expansion  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, as  may  be  made  evident  if  the  motion  of  the  closing 
anil  opening  of  the  left-hand  steam-port  is  considered  for 
a  moment. 

Fig.  30  represents  not  only  the  slide-valve  and  the  open- 
ings in  the  cylinder,  but  also,  by  the  circular  diagram  on 
the  left,  a  graphical  method  of  determining  the  phenomena 
of  the  distribution  of  steam,  and  of  adjusting  tne  parts  of 
the  valve-gearing.  In  this  diagram  0  represents  the  centre 
of  the  crank-shaft;  0  E  the  eccentric  radius  or  crank-arm 
of  the  eccentric  which  drives  the  valve;  E'  0  E  the  angle 
of  advance — f.  e.  the  angle  which  the  eccentric  crank  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  to  line  of  motion  of  the  end  of  the 
eccentric  rod.  A  circle  described  on  0  E  as  a  diameter  is 
called  the  valve-circle  ;  it  furnishes  a  scale  of  distances 
travelled  by  the  valve  in  its  movement  to  the  right  and 
back  to  its  central  position.  In  this  diagram,  which  may 
be  enlarged  in  scale  for  distinctness,  0  E  represents  the 
eccentricity;  a  b,  the  throw  of  the  valve;  0  I  represents 
c  </,  the  outside  lap,  and  0  I'  represents  e  f,  the  inside  lap. 
The  two  small  circles  drawn  about  the  centre  0  are  called 
lap-circles.  The  circle  drawn  with  0  R  as  a  radius  repre- 
sents the  crank-pin  circle  of  the  engine.  It  should  be 
drawn  to  a  larger  scale.  For  want  of  space  in  this  dia- 
gram it  is  taken  the  same  as  that  described  by  the  eccen- 
tric radius.  If  we  suppose  the  crank  of  the  engine  to  be 
on  its  dead-point  at  R,  and  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  the  property  of  the  valve-circle  0  p'  E  is  this — 
that  for  any  position  of  the  crank,  such  as  R5,  if  a  line  be 
drawn  through  0  and  prolonged  to  meet  the  valve-circle, 
the  distance  0  p'  will  give  the  true  distance  of  the  valve  to 
the  right  of  its  middle  or  neutral  position.  In  the  position 
of  the  valve  shown  in  the  sketch  the  crank  is  at  R6,  and 
the  valve  is  ready  to  begin  its  movement  to  the  right. 
When  the  crank  arrives  at  It,  the  dead-point,  the  valve 
has  moved  a  distance  0  X',  which  is  a  little  greater  than 
the  outside  lap  O I  or  <•  <l,  and  hence  steam  is  already  ad- 
mitted to  the  piston.  The  point  of  admission  is  found  by 
taking  the  intersection  X'"  of  the  valve-circle  with  the 
outside  lap-circle,  and  drawing  through  0  the  line  0  R". 
This  gives  the  angle  of  lead,  and  the  distance  Ix'is  the 
lead  of  the  valve.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  found  by  taking 
the  second  intersection  p'  of  the  valve-circle  with  the  out- 
side lap-circle;  this  shows  the  angle  R  0  R6  through  which 
the  crank  has  revolved  to  the  time  when  the  valve  has 
completed  its  movement  to  the  right,  and  has  come  bock 
to  the  point  at  which  its  outer  edge  C  closes  the  steam- 
port  again,  cutting  off  the  steam.  The  intersections  of  the 
inside  lap-circle  will  determine  the  points  of  release 
or  exhaust  and  compression.  In  this  diagram  four  quan- 
tities are  represented  :  the  eccentricity,  0  E  =  r;  the  angle 
of  advance,  E'  0  E  =  i/;  the  outside  lap,  =1 ;  and  the  in- 
side lap,  =i'.  The  adjustment  of  these  quantities,  which 
can  be  graphically  made,  will  determine  the  degree  of  ex- 


pansion, the  lead,  the  point  of  release,  and  the  compres- 
sion, and  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  for 
any  degree  of  expansion.  This  mode  of  determining  these 
quantities  is  due  to  Dr.  Zcuner.  With  a  crunk-pin  circle 
and  cylinder  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  the  position  of  (lie 
piston  fur  nny  portion  of  the  crank  may  In-  ilrtermini'd  l>y 
taking  tin;  li-n^th  of  thi>  i-onni-rting-nMl  as  a  radius,  and 
laying  off  this  length  from  the  position  of  the  crank  to  the 
central  line  of  motion  of  the  cross-head. 

The  adjustment  of  the  single  slide-valve  with  a  single 
eccentric,  when  once  made,  cannot  be  easily  i-hanged  while 
the  engine  is  running.  Where  this  is  dosirahlc  in  nr<li-r  to 
change  the  degree  of  expansion,  and  by  that  means  the 
power  of  the  engine,  the  link-motion  is  generally  used. 

HID.  31. 


This  is  a  device  shown  in  Fig.  31,  by  means  of  which  the 
angle  of  advance  and  the  eccentricity  are  simultaneously 
altered ;  and  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two  eccentrics 
C  C'  and  a  link  L,  the  effect  of  the  two,  with  the  link,  being 
to  make  one  rirtual  eccentric.  The  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  31  is  that  commonly  used  in  locomotives,  and  is  known 
as  Stephenson's  link-motion.  It  is  arranged  with  a  re- 
versing lever  r',  by  which  either  the  eccentrics  C  and  C' 
can  be  caused  to  move  the  valve  quite  independently  of 
each  other,  but  one  giving  a  forward  motion  and  the  other 
a  backward  motion  to  the  engine.  At  positions  of  the  link 
intermediate  between  these  the  virtual  eccentric,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  the  two,  controls  the  movements  of  the 
valve,  and  varies  the  degree  of  expansion.  The  notches 
in  the  arc  (a)  determine  certain  positions  of  the  link  with 
FIG.  32. 


reference  to  the  valve-stem  V.  Applying  Zeuner's  valve- 
circle  diagram  to  the  Stephenson  link  with  open  rods,  as  in 
Fig.  32,  0  E  is  the  eccentric  and  Y  0  E  angle  of  advance 
for  full  forward  gear  (Notch  4).  For  the  3d  notch,  0  E' 
gives  the  corresponding  eccentric  and  angle  of  advance, 
and  so  on  to  mid  gear  (Notch  0),  in  which  the  eccentricity 
is  0  E""  and  the  angle  of  advance  90°.  The  points  of  ad- 
mission a,  a',  a",  a'"  on  the  left,  from  mid-gear  to  full- 
gear,  the  corresponding  angles  of  lead,  the  points  of  cut- 
off, p,  p' ,  plfT  p'"f  p"",  the  points  of  release,  rf,  d',  d",  d'", 
on  the  right  of  the  piston,  and  the  points  of  compression, 
c,  c',  o",  c'",  on  the  right,  are  all  shown  for  the  different 
grades  of  expansion  :  and  the  study  of  the  diagram  will 
also  show  the  variations  of  lead,  lot,  for  these  different 
grades. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of 
this  valve-gear,  nor  to  describe  the  various  other  link- 
motions  which  have  been  proposed,  but  simply  to  illustrate 
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the  most  common  device  for  altering  the  degree  of  expan- 
sion and  for  reversing  by  the  double  eccentric  and  link. 
The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  Zeuner's  work  on  valve- 
gearing. 

The  extent  of  sliding  movement  of  the  valve  is  a  con- 
sideration of  importance,  since  the  hurtful  work  of  its  fric- 
tion depends  directly  on  the  extent  of  its  motion.  When 
slide-valves  are  very  large,  this  useless  work  becomes  an 
important  item  of  expense.  There  are  two  means  of  re- 
ducing it:  first,  by  reducing  the  travel  or  space  passed 
over  at  each  stroke;  and,  second,  by  relieving  the  back  of 
the  valve  from  a  portion 
of  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  the  valve-chest. 
Fig.  33  represents  a  valve 
in  which  both  these  meth- 
ods arc  used.  Pisa  plan 
of  one-half  the  valve, 
and  S  a  section.  There 
are  two  steam-ports  as 
on  each  side  of  the  ex- 
haust-port. When  the 
valve  moves  from  left  to 
right,  for  instance,  both 
ports  s  s  on  the  left  are 
uncovered  simultaneous- 
ly ;  steam  enters  the  outer  Double-ported  Equilibrium  Slide- 
port  directly  from  the  valve- 
steam-chest,  and  the  inner  port  indirectly  through  the 
arched  opening  in  the  valve  0,  the  exhaust  taking  place 
on  the  opposite  side,  into  the  hollow  of  the  valve  and  into 
the  exhaust-port  E.  A  partial  vacuum  is  maintained  on 
the  back  of  the  valve  by  means  of  a  packing-ring  r  r, 
which  slides  against  the  lower  surface  of  the  steam-chest 
cover,  the  space  enclosed  between  this  and  the  valve  being 
connected  with  the  condenser.  This  kind  of  valve  is  called 
an  equilibrium  double-ported  slide-valve.  The  valve  of 
which  this  is  a  representation  had  a  total  length  of  over  5 
feet  and  a  width  of  over  4  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  pack- 
ing-ring being  about  4  feet ;  the  extreme  travel  of  the  valve 
in  one  direction  being  only  5  inches,  the  outside  laps  less 
than  3  inches,  and  the  inside  laps  only  ^d  of  an  inch.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  large  marine  engine. 

To  avoid  long  steam-passages,  which  are  disadvantage- 
ous, two  slide-valves  are  often  connected  by  a  bar  and  at- 
tached to  the  same  valve-stem  within  the  chest,  these 
separate  valves  being  then  placed  near  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder  and  having  a  common  exhaust. 

Expansion-  Valves  and  Cut-Off*  designate  special  com- 
binations of  valve-mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  steam 
may  be  suddenly  cut  off  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of 
steam.  The  simple  slide-valve,  moved  by  a  single  ec- 
centric, cannot  be  arranged  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  less 
than  one-half  the  stroke  advantageously,  because,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  inspection  of  the  valve-diagrams  for 
the  link-motion,  where  the  higher  grades  of  expansion  are 
used,  the  compression  and  release  begin  so  much  earlier 
that  the  power  of  the  engine  exerted  in  each  stroke  is 
diminished,  and  the  efficiency — f.  «.  the  economy — of  the 
power  is  also  diminished.  To  preserve  the  efficiency  of 
the  steam  undiminished,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
engine-driver  the  means  of  adapting  the  power  of  the  en- 
gine to  the  work  to  bo  performed,  two  systems  of  construc- 
tion are  employed — one  in  which  the  variation  in  the  ex-  . 
pansion  may  be  adjusted  or  controlled  by  the  engine-driver 
by  hand ;  for  instance,  when  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  the  engine  is  not  required  to  perform  its  full  amount 
of  work,  and  a  single  adjustment  for  the  given  time  is  all 
that  is  required ;  and  second,  when  a  momentary  variation 
of  power  may  be  advisable,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  engine 
may  remain  invariable.  The  first  system  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  expannion-vah'en,  operated  as  required  by  the  en- 
gine-driver; and  the  second  system  the  "cut-off "  system, 
in  which  the  degree  of  expansion  or  the  supply  of  steam  at 
each  stroke  is  regulated  by  the  governor. 

A  great  variety  of  expansion-valves,  as  well  as  variable 
cut-offs,  are  employed  in  practice,  and  we  will  give  such 
examples  only  as  will  illustrate  the  systems.  The  most 
common,  and  perhaps  the  most  simple  and  perfect,  expan- 
sion-valve is  exhibited  in  Fig.  34.  In  this  figure  the  upper 
surface  of  the  D-valve  is  made  plane,  and  it  is  extended 
some  distance  beyond 
the  outside  laps,  a  mor- 
tise or  rectangular  ap- 
erture, nearly  equal  in 
area  to  the  steam-port, 
being  made  in  the  ends. 
The  valve  is  in  other  re- 
spects precisely  like  all  other  D  slide-valves,  and  is  moved  by 
an  eccentric,  sometimes  by  two  eccentrics,  with  a  link  for  re- 
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versing  the  engine.  The  expansion-valve  consists  of  two 
plates  E  Eliding  on  the  top  of  the  D-valve  (which  is  called 
in  this  combination  the  dintribution-vnlve}.  These  two 
plates  are  on  the  same  valve-stem  S,  which  passes  through 
both,  and  is  supplied  with  screw-threads,  right  and  left 
hand,  so  that  when  the  stem  is  turned  on  its  axis  the  two 
plates  will  approach  or  recede  from  each  other.  On  their 
dintunce  apart  depends  the  period  of  cut-off,  and  a  device 
may  be  attached  to  the  valve-stem  outside  of  the  steam- 
chest  by  means  of  which  this  distance  can  be  made  greater 
or  less  by  turning  a  hand-wheel  even  while  the  engine  is 
running.  The  degree  of  expansion  is  thus  controllable  by 
hand.  The  expansion-valve  is  moved  by  a  separate  ec- 
centric. 

Governor  Cut-Ofi. — Devices  for  cut-offs  adjustable  by  the 
governor  are  very  numerous,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  de- 
scribe even  a  few  of  the  best  in  detail ;  all  that  can  here  be 
attempted  is  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  their  action  by 
reference  to  one  or  two  examples.  The  old  combination 
of  the  governor  and  throttle-valve  is  not  a  cut-off.  Its 
action  is  to  diminish  or  increase  the  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der as  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  increased  or  lessened,  and 
thus  diminish  or  increase  the  work  per  stroke;  but  a  dim- 
inution of  the  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  the 
pressure  throughout  the  stroke  entails  wa.ste  of  heat  and 
power,  and  is  therefore  only  admissible  where  these  con- 
siderations are  not  regarded  as  important.  In  stationary 
engines  employed  for  many  purposes  it  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  point  of  economy  that  this  waste  should  be 
avoided,  but  the  character  of  the  work  may  be  such  that 
variations  of  speed,  to  any  considerable  degree,  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  action  of  the  governor  in  causing  a  complete 
cut-off  of  the  steam  at  any  point  of  the  stroke  depends 
primarily  upon  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  which  it  is 
moved  (see  GOVERNOR),  and  secondarily  upon  its  connection 
with  the  valves  which  close  the  steam-ports.  The  power 
of  the  governor  is  not  sufficient,  generally,  to  move  these 
valves  directly,  and  hence  its  action  consists  in  nearly  all 
cases  in  throwing  into  or  out  of  gear  mechanism  driven  by 
the  engine  itself;  by  which  the  requisite  movement  of  the 
valve  is  produced.  One  mode  consists  in  a  sudden  discon- 
nection of  the  mechanism  which  moves  the  valve,  which  is 
then  driven  back  so  as  to  cover  the  steam-port  by  means 
of  a  weight  or  spring.  The  closing  of  the  valve  is  thus 
almost  instantaneous — a  matter  of  importance  both  in  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  valves.  The  Corliss  engine 
furnishes  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  cut-off.  Fig.  35  rep- 
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resents  a  section  of  the  cylinder  of  a  Corliss  engine,  with 
its  four  valves — the  exhaust-valves  and  the  steam  induc- 
tion-valves. The  cut-off  mechanism  is  exhibited  in  this 
figure,  in  which  A  represents  a  side  elevation  of  the 
cylinder.  The  steam-valves  move  about  axes  projecting 
at  1 1,  the  exhaust-valves  about  axes  at  e  e.  W  is  a  plate 
mounted  on  an  axis  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  cylin- 
der. It  performs  the  part  of  a  "rocker"  simply,  being 
moved  backward  and  forward  by  the  eccentric-rod  c.  The 
lever-arms  of  the  lower  or  exhaust  valves  are  connected 
with  this  "wrist-plate"  by  two  links  II,  which  are  perma- 
nently adjusted,  so  as  to  cause  the  exhaust  to  take  place  at 
the  proper  moment.  The  upper  corresponding  lever-arms 
for  the  induction-valves  have  the  form  of  bell-cranks,  to 
one  arm  of  which  a  weight  is  attached  by  a  long  vertical 
rod,  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  links  »•  >•  attached  to  the 
wrist-plate  are  not  permanently  jointed  to  the  bell-cranks, 
hut  the  ends  of  these  links  or  bars  slide  along  the  ends  of 
the  bell-crank  ;  a  notch  in  the  sliding  end  catches  the  arm 
on  the  return  motion  and  draws  it  back,  opening  the  valve. 
The  disengagement  of  this  notch  is  effected  by  a  bent  piece, 
shown  at  6,  which,  as  the  link  r  is  drawn  back,  strikes  a 
small  protuberance  p.  The  position  of  this  small  pro- 
tuberance depends  only  on  the  governor.  The  governor- 
rods  y  g  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  levers  which  move 
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plates  or  rings  embracing  the  axes  i  i,  and  on  these  plutes 
the  protuberances  are  made.  When  tlie  hook  or  bent  piece 
strikes  the  protuberance,  the  notch  is  disengaged,  and  the 
weight,  acting  on  the  valve,  closes  it.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  steam  is  thus  instantaneously  el!, 

Another  example,  the  Wright  engine,  may  bo  given  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  a  cam-motion  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernor.     Fig.  :ili  represent!!  a  section  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
Wright  engine ;  V  V  the  valves,  which  are  balanced  poppet- 
Fio.  36. 


These  valves  are  double — that  is,  they  have  two 
fonii-al  seats — and  when  they  are  closed,  the  steam-pressure 
acting  on  both  sides  of  the  valve,  it  is  nearly  balanced.  The 
stems  of  these  valves  extend  to  a  position  near  the  middle 
of  the  cylinder,  anil  are  there  actuated  by  a  cam  C,  being 
alternately  opened  by  the  cam.  When  the  cam  in  its  rev- 
olution releases  either  valve,  it  is  carried  back  promptly  by 
a  spring.  The  cam  slides  vertically  on  a  rod,  the  vertical 
motion  bringing  a  now  arc  of  the  cam  into  action.  This 
vertical  motion  is  controlled  by  the  governor.  Other  effi- 
cient devices  might  be  mentioned  which  are  deservedly 
popular,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle. 
The  Stevens  cut-off,  so  common  on  our  river-steamers,  nas 
poppet-valves,  the  vertical  valve-stems  having  strong  toes 
or  projections  attached  to  them  which  are  lifted  by  corre- 
sponding toes  or  arms  attached  to  the  rock-shaft.  This 
cut-off  is  not  controlled  by  the  governor,  but  is  adjustable 
by  the  engine-driver.  The  Ryder  cut-off  is  one  in  which 
by  an  ingenious  device  the  governor  performs  the  work  of 
moving  the  expansion-valve,  unassisted  by  the  engine. 

Condensers. — The  condenser  in  steam-engines  is  an 
organ  which  characterizes  a  certain  class  of  engines  called 
condensing  engines.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  of  any  con- 
venient form,  and  placed  in  any  convenient  position  with 
reference  to  the  cylinder,  into  which  the  exhaust  steam  is 
carried  at  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  In  this  chamber  the 
steam  is  condensed,  either  by  actual  contact  with  particles 
of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  chamber  by  an  injection- 
pump,  or  by  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  tubes,  the  oppo- 
site surfaces  of  which  are  kept  cooled  by  contact  with  cold 
running  water,  the  circulation  of  the  water  being  produced 
by  a  circulating  pump.  The  first  form  is  called  the  jet  con- 
denser, and  the  second  the  tin-face  condenser.  In  the  jet 
condenser  cold  water  is  injected  by  a  force-pump  into  a 
chamber  into  which  the  exhaust  steam  is  discharged.  The 
condensing  water  and  the  condensed  steam  thus  become 
mingled,  and,  together  with  the  air  disengaged,  are  re- 
moved by  the  air-pump.  A  portion  of  this  hot  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  boiler,  and  the  surplus  discharged  as  waste. 
The  surface  eondenser  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  cham- 
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her  traversed  by  hollow  tubes  through  which  cold  water  is 
kept  circulating,  while  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cham- 
ber around  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  tubes.  Fig.  37 
represents  a  surface  condenser  of  a  cylindrical  form.  The 
condensing  water  enters  the  tubes  at  one  end,  as  shown  by 
the  arrows,  and  is  discharged  at  the  other,  while  the  steam 
is  admitted  around  the  tubes.  A  mode  of  packing  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  by  ferules  of  compressed  pine  wood  is 
shown  in  Fig.  38.  this  device,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio Allen,  has  contributed,  at  least  in  this  country,  more 
than  anything  else  to  render  the  surface  condenser  perfect 
in  its  operations. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  surface  and  jet  con- 
densers consists  in  this — that  in  the  surface  condenser  the 
condensed  steam  does  not  become  mixed  with  the  con- 
densing water,  and  hence  the  same  mass  of  water  may  bo 
kept  continually  circulating  from  the  condenser  to  the 
boiler  and  cylinder,  and  back  to  the  condenser;  the  boiler 


is  thus  supplied   with   distilled   water,  and  is  much  more 
durable  under  these  circumstances;    while  indirectly  the 

surface  condenser  is 
economically  more  ad- 
\  :uit:igfous  than  the  jet 
condenser.  The  em- 
ployment of  cither,  es- 
pecially at  low  pres- 
sures, results  in  a  sav- 
ing of  fuel  as  compared  with  the  non-condensing  engine. 
The  disadvantages  are  the  increased  cost  and  the  necessity 
for  a  large  amount  of  cold  water  for  condensation,  which 
for  stationary,  locomotive,  and  many  other  engines  cannot 
be  obtained  or  practically  applied. 

fly-  Wheel. — The  fly-wheel  is  an  important  and  essential 
appendage  to  the  steam-engine  under  many  conditions  of 
use. 

A  stationary  engine  with  a  single  cylinder  requires  a 
moving  moss  between  the  piston  and  the  working  point, 
which  by  its  alternate  accelerations  and  retardations  will 
store  up  and  give  out  energy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  power,  reduced  to  or  at  the  working  point,  nearly  con- 
stant. As  an  example,  the  rolling-mill  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking.  The  useful  work  to  be  performed  is  in  this  case 
the  driving  of  a  heavy  plastic  bar  or  plate  of  iron  or  other 
metal  between  rolls — an  operation  not  continuous,  but  oc- 
curring only  at  intervals.  With  a  single-cylinder  engine  of 
the  ordinary  type  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston  at 
any  instant  is  not  usually  sufficient  to  overcome  the  great 
resistance  -offered;  by  the  interposition  of  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel, however,  the  action  of  the  engine  produces  grad- 
ually a  high  velocity  of  revolution  in  the  fly-wheel,  caus- 
ing an  accumulation  of  living  force.  When  the  metal 
enters  the  rolls,  this  accumulated  energy  is  given  out ;  and 
even  if  the  steam  were  suddenly  shut  off,  the  fly-wheel 
would  carry  the  metal  through  the  rolls.  This  is  accom- 
plished, however,  only  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  of  velocity  in 
the  fly-wheel,  which  loss  must  again  be  restored  by  the 
engine.  Again,  when  the  resistance  is  sensibly  constant, 
as  when  an  engine  is  driving  a  shop  or  factory,  the 
power  of  the  engine  is  nothing  at  the  dead-points,  and 
is  a  maximum  at  nearly  mid-stroke.  If  there  were  no 
moving  mass  to  store  up  and  give  out  power,  the  engine 
must  cease  working  at  the  first  dead-point;  for  at  that 
point  the  piston,  which  is  the  working  point,  comes  to  a 
stop  and  begins  to  return  on  its  course.  When,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  considerations,  the  action  of  the  steam 
on  the  piston  is  not  constant,  but  diminishes  gradually 
from  the  time  it  is  cut  off,  the  necessity  for  the  fly-wheel  to 
keep  up  a  uniform  or  nearly  uniform  motion  in  the  shaft  is 
still  greater;  or,  rather, the  conditions  on  which  its  dimen- 
sions depend  become  more  complicated.  In  cases  where 
the  living  force  of  the  fly-wheel  is  required  for  a  short 
period  of  time  to  perform  nearly  the  whole  useful  work,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  rolling-mill,  its  dimensions  cannot  be  the- 
oretically estimated  with  certainty,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  such  cases  impossible  to  ascertain  theoretically  the 
amount  of  the  useful  work  to  be  performed  during  the 
period.  Precedents  and  experience  must  then  be  the  chief 
guides  to  the  engineer.  The  dimensions  suitable  for  a 
given  engine,  in  which  the  resistances  are  supposed  con- 
stant, may,  however,  be  determined  from  theoretical  con- 
siderations, at  least  with  the  aid  of  experiments  made  to 
determine  certain  constants  which  enter  the  formulas. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  perfect  uniformity  of  motion 
in  the  crank-shaft  of  an  engine,  because  the  mass,  which 
by  alternately  gaining  and  losing  living  force  preserves  a 
uniform  velocity  during  certain  periods  of  motion,  can 
only  act  by  itself  gaining  or  losing  velocity  momentarily 
at  intervals  of  those  periods.  But  under  given  conditions 
the  variations  of  velocity  may  be  made  as  small  as  is  desir- 
ablei  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  is 
represented  approximately  by  Wr2,  W  being  the  weight  of 
the  rim,  and  r  its  mean  radius.  The  dimensions  for  any 
engine  are  determined  by  the  formula 
mjiE 


in  which  m  is  a  number  such  that  —  is  the  desired  limit  of 


fluctuation  of  speed,  usually  ^jth  to  j^th  for  fine  machinery, 
and  3*jfth  for  ordinary  work  ;  g  representing  the  acceleration 
due  to  gravity  32.2  ;  E  representing  the  energy  stored  up  and 
given  out  at  each  revolution—  a  quantity  to  be  determined 
experimentally,  and  depending  on  the  fluctuations  of 
velocity  of  the  driving  point  or  piston,  and  the  variations 
of  pressure  of  the  steam  ateach  stroke.  Experiments  made 
by  Gen.  Morin  and  others  furnish  values  of  E  for  different 
non-condensing  and  condensing  engines.  The  variations 
in  the  velocity  of  the  piston  at  different  points  of  the  stroke 
when  the  motion  of  the  crank  is  uniform  depend  on  the 
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length  of  the  connecting-rod.  The  fluctuations  of  energy 
E,  depending  as  they  do  on  this  variable  velocity,  are 
quantities  which  must  be  established  for  certain  lengths 
of  connecting-rods  and  certain  points  of  cut-off.  The  ex- 
periments made  by  lieu.  Morin  place  the  average  value  of 
E  at  about  ^ths  of  the  whole  energy  exerted  by  the  steam 
on  the  piston  in  one  revolution,  so  that,  having  found  this 
quantity  in  foot-pounds,  the  value  of  E  may  be  approxi- 
mately "ascertained  by  consulting  the  results  of  experi- 
ments. Two-tenths  of  this  value  will  give  a  near  approx- 

1 
imation  ;  the  value  of  —  being  j^th  for  common  engines, 

M 

ami  s^th  to  s'jth  for  engines  driving  fine  machinery,  the 
value  of  W  r''  becomes  known.  The  radius  r  is  chosen,  so 
that  the  tangential  velocity  n  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  shall 
be  what  is  required.  If  the  wheel  acts  as  a  band-wheel, 
this  velocity  will  depend  on  the  necessary  velocity  of  the 
countershaft  to  perform  the  work  required.  If  the  velocity 
may  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  it  is  taken  at  20  to  40  feet  a 
second. 

Thi'nry  of  the  Action  of  the  Steam  in  the  Steam- Engine. — 
In  designing  a  steam-engine  to  accomplish  a  particular 
quantity  of  work  in  a  given  time,  or  of  a  determinate  horse- 
power, although  in  practice  very  simple  formulas  are  em- 
ployed, yet  the  constructor  is  supposed  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  on  which  such  formulas  are  based. 
It  has  been  found  especially  necessary,  at  least  in  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  economic 
working  of  steam-engines,  to  ascertain  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples which  are  applicable  to  the  problem.  This  will  at 
once  be  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  the  moving 
force  of  the  steam  must  first  be  produced  or  generated  at 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  burned.  In  the  cycle  of  changes  which 
water  undergoes  from  the  boiler  to  the  condenser,  and  back 
again  to  the  boiler,  it  passes  through  a  series  of  transform- 
ations, each  of  which  has  its  equivalent  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  heat  required  to  produce  the  change;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  those  influences  which  are  effective 
and  those  which  are  inefficient  in  order  to  introduce  con- 
ditions to  render  the  first  most  effective,  and  to  reduce  the 
losses  to  the  least  possible  amount.  This  is  accomplished 
mainly  by  the  disposition  of  the  mechanism  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  apparatus. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  fluid  in 
its  passage  through  the  cycle  of  transformations.  The  water 
is  first  evaporated  in  the  boiler  at  a  temperature  and  cor- 
responding tension  which  are  decided  upon  as  convenient 
or  desirable.  The  quantity  of  heat  required  for  this  pur- 
pose is  determined  as  described  in  the  article  STEAM,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  steam -generator  as  described  in  that 
part  of  this  article  relating  to  the  boiler. 

A  certain  quantity  of  steam  enters  the  cylinder  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston,  depending  on  the  cut-off  or  degree  of 
expansion.  During  this  period  the  piston  is  actuated  by 
the  full  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  generally  a 
little  less  than  that  in  the  boiler,  and  performs  a  quantity 
of  work  represented  in  foot-pounds  by  the  product  of  the 
pressure  multiplied  by  the  volume  traversed  during  the 
period  of  full  pressure,  or  pi  Vi.  After  the  steam  is  cut  off, 
it  continues  to  act  on  the  piston  by  its  expansive  force,  but 
with  a  constantly-diminishing  pressure,  to  the  end  of  the 
stroke.  It  is  usually  assumed  in  practice  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  takes  place  during  this  part  of  the  stroke, 
according  to  the  law,  that  the  pressure  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  volume ;  and  on  this  supposition  the  mean 
pressure  throughout  the  whole  stroke  is  determined  by  the 


formula — 


(1+hyp.log.r) 


pm  being  the  menu  pressure,  r  the  ratio  of  expansion  :  the 
logarithms  being  taken  in  the  Napierian  system.  As  the  pis- 
ton returns,  a  certain  back  or  negative  pressure  is  unavoid- 
able, due  to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  steam  that  is  being 
expelled  from  the  cylinder.  That  pressure  cannot  be  deter- 
mined from  theoretical  considerations,  but  it  is  approxi- 
mately known  from  experience.  Calling  this  back-pressure 
pi,  the  negative  work  of  this  pressure  during  the  return 
of  the  piston  may  be  determined.  The  work  of  the  steam 
on  one  side  of  the  piston  during  one  revolution  will  then 
be  represented  by 

AxSx  (pm-pi), 

A  being  the  area  of  the  piston  and  S  the  length  of  stroke 
in  feet.  This  must  be  doubled  in  cases  where  the  engine 
is  double-acting,  the  usual  case.  If,  now,  the  engine  makes 
n  revolutions  per  minute,  the  total  work  in  foot-pounds 
per  minute  will  be 


If  A  is  expressed  in  square  feet,  pm  and  pi  must  be  given 
in  pounds  per  square  foot.     This  expression  divided  by 


Flu.  39. 


33,000,  the  number  of  foot-pounds  per  minute  in  a  horse- 
power, the  power  of  the  engine  will  be 

IIP  _«^.A.8.(/.,,-p,,) 

33,000 

In  this  expression  the  mean  pressure  pm  depends  on  the 
degree  of  expansion  ;  and  hence  the  power  is  given  by  the 
above  formula  for  one  grade  of  expansion. 

In  engines  in  which  the  grade  of  expansion  may  be 
varied  at  will,  the  power  of  the  engine  will  correspond- 
ingly vary.  The  engine  making  n  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  distance  passed  over  by  the  piston  per  minute  will  be 
H.2.S.,  which  varies  in  practice  from  200  to  800  feet.  The 
formula  is  evidently  a  purely  mechanical  one — i.e.  the 
force  of  the  steam  is  treated  as  though  it  were  any  other 
force  subjected  to  like  variations,  and  acting  upon  the  area 
of  the  piston.  Questions  of  the  quantities  of  heat  do  not 
enter.  The  action  of  this  force  is  usually  illustrated  by 

a  diagram  as  follows 
(Fig.  :!9) :  Let  0  I)  =  S 
represent  the  length  of 
stroke  of  the  piston; 
A  B  =  Si  the  distance 
passed  over  by  the  pis- 
ton before  the  steam  is 
cut  off.  The  ratio  of 

S 
expansion  will  be  —  = 

Si 

r,  and  that  will  be  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  vol- 

V 
umcs  ^,     of  the  steam 

at  point  of  cut-off  and 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Let  0  A  =  pi  represent 
the  initial  pressure  of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  square 
inch ;  then  pi  A  X  144  will  represent  the  total  force  on 
the  piston  =  P.  The  work  performed  during  the  travel 
from  0  to  H  or  A  to  B  will  be  represented  by  P  Si  or 
A  X  pi  Si  X  144.  The  area  of  the  rectangle  0  A  B  H  will 
then  represent  this  work.  The  work  performed  during  the 
travel  from  H  to  D  will  in  the  same  manner  be  represented 
by  the  area  H  B  C  D,  on  the  assumption  that  the  curve 
B  C  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola.  This  area  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  P  Si  hyp.  log.  r,  and  the  sum  of  these  two  areas 
representing  the  whole  work  of  the  steam  during  one 
stroke, 


PSi(l 


.  log.  » 


FIG.  40. 


It  is  assumed,  further,  that  on  the  return  of  the  piston 
the  steam  that  filled  the  cylinder  is  discharged  at  a  con- 
stant pressure,  and  that  the  fall  of  pressure  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  as  well  as  the  rise  of  pressure  on  the  entrance 
of  the  steam,  takes  place  suddenly  while  the  piston  is  at 
rest.  The  area  of  the  rectangle  0  E  D  F,  subtracted  from 
the  sum  of  the  areas  given  above,  will  then  give  an  area 
E  A  B  C  F,  which  represents  the  work  performed.  The 
area  E  0  F  D  is  represented  by  pzV?,  the  value  of  p%  being 
assumed. 

The  only  way  practicable  to  ascertain  how  nearly  the 
lines  of  the  above  diagram  represent  truly  the  actual  phe- 
nomena that  take  place  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  is  by 
employing  the  indicator.  The  steain-engino  indicator  is 
an  instrument  originally  invented  by  Watt,  but  improved 

in  modern  times,  the 
object  of  which  is  to 
show  the  actual  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  on 
the  cylinder  at  each 
point  of  the  stroke. 
The  instrument  as  im- 
proved by  Richards  is 
exhibited  in  Fig.  40. 
In  this  figure  C  repre- 
sents a  small  cylinder 
fitted  with  a  piston 
working  without  sen- 
sible  friction  ;  S  is  a  pipe 
fitted  with  a  screw,  by 
means  of  which  the  cy- 
linder can  be  put  in 
communication  with 
the  steam-space  of  the 
cylinder,  the  steam  be- 
ing turned  on  or  off  by 
the  cock  II.  The  motion 
of  the  piston  is  resisted  by  a  spring,  of  which  the  elastic 
force  is  known  by  careful  experiments.  B  is  a  barrel  mount- 
ed on  a  vertical  axis,  which  can  be  turned  around  by  pulling 
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on  (lie  spring  T,  a  spring  currying  the  barrel  back  when  the 
nulling  force  if  withdrawn.  Paper  is  wrapped  around  the 
barrel,  anil  a,  pencil  1'  attached  to  a  parallel  motion  is 
cau-e'l  to  mme  up  :ui<l  down  with  the  pi-Ion  on  the  cylin- 
der, the  motion  of  the  pencil  being  magnified  by  the  lever- 
arin  of  the  parallel-motion  b;ir  to  whii-h  the  piston  is  at- 
t:i  hc"l.  The  pencil  will  thus  rise  and  fall  as  the  pressure 
in  the  cylinder  is  incrra-cil  or  diminished.  The  spring  T 
is  ntlai-lie  I  in  -orne  moving  part  of  the  engine  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  parts  of  a  revolution  forward  and  back  of 
tin'  liarrcl  II  shall  correspond  truly  with  the  corresponding 
motions  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine.  Be- 
fore' -trim  i-  turned  on  the  indicator,  if  the  barrel  be  rc- 
volvel  the  pencil  will  describe  a  lino  which,  when  the  paper 
is  unwrappel,  is  a  straight  lino.  This  is  the  line  of  no 
pressure,  or  lia-e  line  from  which  pressures  are  laid  off,  the 
piston  of  the  indicator  being  then  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  above  and  below.  If  now  the  steam  be 
turned  on  by  the  cock  II,  the  pencil  will  make  a  quick 
movement  up  inul  down,  corresponding  to  the  full  pressure, 
expansion,  ami  exhaust  in  the  engine-cylinder;  and  the 
barrel  having  maile  at  the  same  time  nearly  a  whole  rota- 
tion forward  and  hark,  when  the  paper  is  unwrapped  it 
will  bo  found  that  the  pencil  has  described  a  closed  curve 
on  the  paper,  corresponding  to  Fig.  41.  This  diagram 
is  from  a  condensing  engine,  and  the  atmospheric  line 

In..  41. 


is  marked  0,  the  lower  base  lino  0',  corresponding  to  a 
perfect  vacuum  in  the  condenser ;  the  distance  O  O'  will 
then  usually  represent  about  15  pounds  in  the  vertical  scale 
of  pressures.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  diagram  differs  from 
the  theoretical  diagram.  If  the  pressure  0  0"  is  measured 
on  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  this  pressure  is  always 
less  than  the  boiler-pressure :  the  line  A  B  is  not  usually  a 
straight  line ;  the  angle  at  B  is  rounded :  the  end  of  the  dia- 
gram at  H  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  assumed  diagram.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  curve  at  E,  and  the  line  E  A 
may  be  a  curved  line.  In  truth,  real  diagrams  sometimes 
differ  so  much  from  the  assumed  theoretical  diagram  that 
they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  relating  to  the  same 
phenomena,  the  upper  curve  representing  the  expansion 
curve,  and  the  lower  the  back  pressures  on  the  return  of  the 
piston.  In  alt  cases  these  lines  give  a  true  indication  of 
the  pressures  in  the  cylinder  at  different  points  of  the 
stroke ;  and  by  measurements  of  the  pressures  on  vertical 
scales,  drawn  at  equal  intervals,  the  mean  forward  and  mean 
backward  pressures  pm  and  pz  may  be  determined. 

The  "  efficiency  "  of  a  machine  is  a  term  used  to  designate 
the  ratio  of  the  disposable  or  theoretical  work  to  the  useful 
work.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  loss  of 
effect  in  employing  any  machine.  If  the  disposable  work 
is  estimated  in  the  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine  in  the  the- 
oretical manner  above  indicated,  calling  W  the  disposable 

W 
work  and  W  the  real  work,  the  efficiency  will  be   — ,  a 

fraction  always  less  than  unity,  because,  on  account  of 
friction,  there  is  always  in  any  machine  a  certain  amount 
of  useless  or  ineffective  work.  There  are  generally  also 
other  causes  of  loss,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  be- 
comes still  less.  The  efficiency  of  machines  can  be  deter- 
mined, therefore,  only  when  the  disposable  work  W  can  be 
properly  determined,  and  when  also  the  useful  work  W  can 
be  determined.  The  theoretical  diagram  which  has  been 
given  does  not  truly  give  the  disposable  work  of  a  given 
engine  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  expansion  curve  may 
not  be — and  is  not  usually — a  part  of  an  equilateral  hyper- 
bola. The  equilateral  hyperbola  is  a  curve  which  repre- 
sents the  expansion  of  a  perfect  gas  under  constant  tempe- 
rature. The  equation  P  V  =  R  T  for  perfect  gases  (and 
approximately  for  the  permanent  gases)  becomes,  when  the 
temperature  is  constant  during  expansion,  PV  =  const.; 
that  is,  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  volume  during  ex- 
pansion is  constant,  and  the  pressure  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  volume — a  law  which,  when  the  pressures  and 
volumes  represent  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  of  a  curve,  gives 
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the  equilateral  hyperbola.     When  steam   in  contact  with 
water  expands  at  constant  temperature,  the  /n-t»mtr<:H  are 

nniH(tiiit,  and  such  an 
expansion  curve  is  a 
straight  line  parallel  to 
the  line  of  abscissas. 
When  air,  for  instance, 
expands  without  acces- 
sory heat,  it  no  longer 
follows  the  simple  law 
of  Mariottc,  but  the  re- 
lation between  the  pres- 
sures and  volumes  is 
PV'.«1  =  const.,  giving  a 
curve  different  from  the 
isothermal  curve.  The 
two  curves  for  perma- 
nent gases  represented 
by  the  equations  P  V 
and 


(<•  being  the  exponent  of  V  for  the  adiabatic  curve)  have 
the  relation  shown  above  at  Fig.  42.  Starting  from 
the  same  initial  point  pi,  the  isothermal  curve  pi  T  lies 
always  above  the  adiabatic  curve  pi  A.  The  pressures 
diminishing  more  rapidly  for  the  latter,  the  i*nthermut  curve 
for  steam  in  contact  with  liquid  water  would  be  the  straight 
line  /•  i  •  . 

The  adinbatic  curve  for  saturated  steam  —  that  is,  the  curve 
of  expansion  when  no  heat  is  furnished  to  or  abstracted 
from  the  steam  during  the  expansion  —  differs  from  both  of 
these,  but  approaches  the  isothermal  for  permanent  gases 
in  form.  The  probable  equation  of  the  curve  has  the  same 
form  as  that  for  the  permanent  gases,  but  with  a  different 
exponent  k.  This  exponent,  first  determined  by  Hankine 
empirically,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Zeuner  to  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  water  mixed  with  the  steam  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion.  For  dry  saturated  steam  Dr.  Zeuner's  deter- 
minations gave  i  =  1.135.  When  the  steam  is  mixed  with 
20  per  cent,  of  water  —  that  is,  when  in  one  pound  of  the 
mixture,  divided  into  100  parts,  20  are  water  and  80  steam  — 
then  k=  1.115,  and  the  relation  between  the  pressures  and 
volumes  becomes 

p  v'-iis  =  p,Vi«'"»  =  constant. 

When  the  quantity  of  steam  is  30  and  the  quantity  of 
water  70  —  a  condition  never  allowed  in  engines  —  the  adia- 
batic curve  for  steam  becomes  almost  coincident  with  the 
equilateral  hyperbola,  or  k  becomes  equal  to  1,  nearly. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  mean  pressure  on  the 
supposition  that  steam  expands  by  the  adiabatic  curve,  the 
exponent  k  being  1.111,  or  l£,  as  assumed  by  Rankine,  is, 

/I        9    \ 
p*t  =  pi\  10.  ---  j.ni)>  r  being  the  ratio  of  expansion.  This 

formula  may  be  used  for  calculating  the  mean  pressure  in 
cases  in  which  the  steam  receives  no  heat  during  expan- 
sion ;  «'.  e.  in  which  the  cylinders  are  unprovided  with 
steam  or  hot-air  jackets. 

The  characteristics  of  the  adiabatic  curve  of  expansion 
for  steam,  and  the  action  of  the  fluid  in  regard  to  heat,  are  — 
that  if  the  steam  is  originally  dry  saturated  steam,  there 
will  be  a  condensation  of  vapor  during  expansion  and  a 
superheating  during  compression.  Taking  the  other  ex- 
treme case,  in  which  there  is  no  Vapor,  but  only  liquid 
water  under  a  high  pressure,  the  liquid  will  be  vaporized 
during  the  expansion  according  to  the  adiabatic  curve. 
Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  point  at  which  for  the 
same  initial  and  final  pressures  the  quantity  of  vapor  will 
be  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  expansion  as  at  the  beginning, 
though  not  constant  during  the  expansion.  Liquid  is  first 
vaporized,  and  afterward  vapor  is  partially  condensed. 
This  occurs  when  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and  vapor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  expansion  are  about  equal. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of  curve  of  expansion  which 
may  be  examined  theoretically  for  steam,  and  which  may 
be  partially  realized  in  practice.  If  we  suppose  the  steam 
to  receive  beat  during  expansion  from  some  external  source, 
such  as  a  steam  jacket  or  a  hot-air  jacket  around  the 
cylinder,  the  adiabatic  curve  no  longer  represents  the  law 
of  expansion,  that  curve  being,  conditionally,  that  in  which 
no  heat  is  received  or  abstracted  during  expansion  and 
compression.  In  one  case  it  is  supposed  that  just  enough 
heat  is  imparted  to  the  steam  to  prevent  liquefaction  or 
condensation  when  the  steam  is  originally  dry  and  gat- 
vrated,  or  just  enough  to  preserve  the  quantity  of  vapor 
constant  if  the  steam  is  mixed  with  water  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  expansion.  This  curve  of  expansion,  starting 
from  the  same  initial  point,  will  lie  above  the  adiabatio 
curve.  The  form  of  the  curve  of  expansion  in  this  case 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  adiabatic  curve.  Another  is  that 
in  which  the  interim-  wnrk  of  the  vapor  and  water  remains 
constant  —  i,  e.  there  is  neither  evaporation  nor  condensa- 
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tion,  and  the  temperature  remains  constant.     This  curve 
of  expansion  for  tho  same  initial  point  lies  above  hot 
the  adiabatic  curve  and  the  curve  of  quantity  of  vapo 
constant. 

Sturting  from  the  same  initial  point  with  the  same  rcla 
live  volumes  of  vapor  and  liquid,  tho  relative  position  o: 
those  curves  is  shown  in 
Fig.  43.     A  is  the  adia- 
batic curve,  Bthe  curve 
of  quantity  of  vapor  con- 
stant, C  the  isodynamic 
curve,  and    D   tho   iso- 
thermal     curve.       The 
(•(night    line    D   repre- 
sents  the  expansion  or 
coi»i>r<'»*l»n  of  steam  at 
constant       temperature 
when    it   is   in    contact 
always  with  its   liquid.  ° 
The  second  curve  C  is  possible  as  an  expansion  curve   only 
when  liquid  water  is  present  during  expansion,   because 
expansion  by  this  curve  is  always  accompanied  by  vapor- 
ization, and  compression  by  condensation.     Curves  A  anc 
B   are   possible    expan- 
sion  curves    for    either 
dry   saturated   steam  or 
for    mixed     water    and 
steam,  and    hence   they 
are  the  curves  of  most  in- 
terest in  connection  with 
the  steam-engine.  When 
there  is  at  the  beginning 
of    the     expansion     as 
much  water  by  weight  as  vapor,  the  two  curves  coincide 
at  two  points.     In  the  curve  B  the  quantity  of  vapor  is  con- 
stant, and  in  the  adiabatic  curve  there  is  first  an  evapora- 
tion and  then  a  condensation  until  the  specific  volumes  be- 
come equal ;  if  the  expansion  is  continued,  the  adiabatic 
curve  (Fig.  44)  falls  below  the  curve  B. 

In  estimating  theoretically  the  power  of  an  engine  fur- 
nished with  a  steam-jacket,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  with 
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titles  of  vapor  and  water  will  be  found  in  the  cylinder  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  expansion.  It  is  usually  assumed 
that  enough  heat  enters  the  cylinder  from  the  jacket  during 
the  expansion  to  prevent  the  condensation  which  would 
occur  if  no  heat  were  added  —  i.  e.  if  there  were  no  steam- 
jacket;  that  the  curve  of  expansion  is  the  curve  of  quan- 
tity of  vapor  constant,  and  that  the  steam  is  saturated  and 
dry  at  the  beginning  of  the  expansion.  The  curve  of  ex- 
pansion is  then  represented  by  Rankine  by  the  formula 


or  P 


and  the  mean  forward  pressure  is  given  by  the  formula 


r  being  the  ratio  of  expansion.     The  mean  effective  pres- 
sure (pm  —p2)  is  then  known  when  pi  is  assumed. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  discussion  that  the  equi- 
lateral hyperbola  is  not  a  theoretical  curve  of  expansion  for 
steam  except  under  one  particular  and  (for  steam-engines) 
an  almost  unsupposable  case— viz.  when  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  vapor  and  of  water  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  7,  the  water  being  in  excess,  and  the  expansion 
taking  place  according  to  the  adiabatie  curve,  no  steam- 
jacket  being  employed,  but  that  the  curve  last  described 

given  by  the  equation  P  =  c.^^,  c  being  a  constant  (heat 

being  supplied  by  hot  steam  from  the  boiler  circulating  in 
a  jacket  around  the  cylinder),  gives  a  close  approximation. 
Under  these  conditions  the  exact  curve  is  in  all  cases  de- 
pendent on  the  relative  quantitiesof  steam  and  water  pres- 
ent at  the  beginning  of  the  expansion.     The  steam-engine 
ndicator  traces,  however,  a  curve  which  takes  very  nearly 
the  form  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola,  and  the  latter  is 
almost  universally  applied  to  indicator  "cards"  as  a  test 
>r  basis  for  estimating  the  action  of  the  steam  during  ex- 
pansion.    In  calculating  the  dimensions  of  an  engine  to 
be  constructed  with  a  given  grade  of  expansion,  the  equi- 
lateral hyperbola  may  be  assumed  as  the  expansion  curve 
Ihe  application  of  purely  theoretical  rules  to  the  expan 
lion  is  complicated  by  an  important  secondary  phenomenon 
which  cannot  well  be  submitted  to  analytical  investigation, 
he  cylinders  of  ordinary  engines  are  made  of  cast  iron 
iich  takes  up  and  gives  out  heat  as  a  sponge  takes  up 
id  gives  out  water.     The  expansion  line  of  actual  engines 
on  this  account,  differs  from  any  theoretical  line  that  can 


|  be  drawn,  so  much  that  it  is  only  from  experiments  with 
the  indicator  that  the  effect  of  this  interchange  of  temper- 
ature between  the  iron  cylinder  and  the  mixed  steam  and 
water  can  be  determined. 

The  adiabatio  expansion  curve  for  superheated  steam  is 
a  curve  of  which,  according  to  tho  best  authorities,  the 
equation  is  I'V*=  const.,  k  being  equal  to  j,  or,  1.333. 
Superheated  steam  in  expanding  acts,  then,  like  the  per- 
manent gases,  the  exponent  k  only  being  different.  The 
isodynamic  curve  for  superheated  steam,  or  the  curve  for 
which  tho  interior  work  (temperature  and  state  of  aggre- 
gation) is  constant,  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola.  The  theo- 
retical work  during  the  expansion  by  the  adiabatic  curve 
for  gas,  saturated  steam,  or  superheated  steam  is  found  by 
either  of  the  following  expressions : 


pi  and  Vi  are  the  initial  pressure  and  volume,  k  the  expo- 
nent of  V  in  the  equation  of  the  curve,  V2  and  p,  the  final 
volume  and  pressure.  Vi  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
volume  of  one  pound,  and  then  p  will  represent  the  exte- 
rior work  of  expansion  of  one  pound  of  the  gas  or  vupor. 
The  use  of  the  steam-jacket,  or  annular  casing  envelop- 
ing the  cylinder  with  hot  steam  from  the  boiler,  is  an  econ- 
omizer of  heat,  not  because  condensation  during  expansion 
by  the  adiabatic  curve  is  in  itself  a  loss  of  heat,  but  the 
presence  of  liquid  water  in  the  form  of  cloud,  or  in  any 
other  form,  in  the  cylinder,  facilitates  and  renders  more 
rapid  the  interchanges  of  heat  with  the  metal  of  the  cylin- 
der and  the  hot  entering  steam  from  the  boiler,  lowering 
tho  initial  pressure  and  increasing  the  final  pressure  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  estimated  theoretically.  As  nearly  all 
engines  work  expansively,  it  is  therefore  generally  imprac- 
ticable to  ascertain  theoretically,  except  as  a  mere  approx- 
imation, the  quantity  of  work  which  an  actual  engine 
under  given  conditions  is  actually  exerting.  The  only  true 
resource  is  the  indicator. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  estimating  theoret- 
ically the  action  of  a  real  engine — difficulties  which  arise 
not  only  from  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  but 
from  various  others  also — it  is  important  to  ascertain  the 
disposable  work  of  a  theoretically-perfect  engine  in  order 
to  ascertain  not  only  the  relation  which  the  actual  work  of 
the  engine  bears  to  that  which  is  placed  at  our  disposal, 
but  to  find  out  where  the  imperfections  of  real  engines  lie, 
with  a  view  to  their  correction  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
machine  will  allow. 

The  first  question,  then,  is,  What  is  the  work  put  at  our 
disposal  when  a  given  weight  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
;emperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  heate'd  to  any  tempera- 
ture, evaporated,  and  then  recondensed  to  the  state  of  water 
at  the  lowest  temperature?  This  is  the  cycle  through  which 
water  passes  in  the  boiler  and  engine,  and  we  have  only  to 
seek  the  conditions  in  which  during  this  cycle  the  max- 
mum  amount  of  external  work  will  be  performed.  We 
nay  suppose,  in  illustrating  the  problem,  that  there  is  no 
toiler  really,  but  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  rests  in 
FIG.  45.  'ne  bottom  of  a  cy- 

Y  lindcr    (see   Fig.    45), 

the  weight  of  the 
water  being  W  and 
the  temperature  ti. 
To  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  vapor  it  will 
be  necessary  that  a 

j^_  pressure  pi  on  unit  of 

area  should  be  applied 
to  the  piston.  If  we 
now  suppose  heat  to 
be  applied  to  tho 
water,  the  constant 
pressure  pi  remaining 
n  the  piston,  vapor  will  be  formed  under  constant  pres- 
ure  and  temperature.  After  the  piston  has  passed  over 
i  given  volume  Vi,  the  quantity  of  vapor  formed  will 
>e  Wxi,  xi  being  the  proportion  by  weight  of  vapor. 
See  THERMODYNAMICS.)  Let,  now,  tho  introduction  of 
cat  be  interrupted,  the  mixture  of  vapor  and  liquid 
ontinuing  to  expand  according  to  the  adiabatic  curve 
ntil  the  volume  becomes  V2  and  the  quantity  of  the 
apor  W«»  the  pressure  on  tho  piston  diminishing  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  adiabatic  curve  at  tho  end  of  the  cxpan- 
ion  to  the  volume  V2,  the  pressure  having  been  reduced  to 
•01,  let  the  vapor  be  compressed  at  the  constant  pressure's, 
t  will  be  necessary  to  abstract  heat  from  the  water  and 
apor  during  this  compression.  Finally,  suppose  the  ab- 
traction  of  heat  to  be  arrested,  and  tho  compression  to  be 
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continued  without  the  introduction  or  abstraction  of  heat 
until  the  wuter  is  again  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  the  cy- 
cle of  operations  being  such  us  are  represented  in  Fig.  45. 
The  quantity  of  heat  furnished  to  the  water  during  the  ex- 
pansion nt  constant  pressure  pi  "ill  he  given  by  the  formula 
(l  \Vi-ij-i,  i-i  being  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  the 
temperature  f|,  and  the  external  work  performed  during  the 


cycle  will  be 


T,  -  T 

T. 


TI  and  T2  being  the  highest  and  lowest  absolute  tempera- 
tures whieh  the  water  has  attained  during  the  cycle,  and 
A  the  reciprocal  of  the  dynamical  aquivaUnt  of  heat.  (See 
TIIKKMODYNAMICS.)  The  work  L  is  the  maximum  work 
which  the  vapor  can  perform  between  the  absolute  tem- 
peratures TI  ami  T2.  This  work  L  may  be  reduced  to 
horse-power  per  hour  for  a  perfect  engine  of  this  cha- 
racter by  finding  the  quantity  of  vapor  produced  in  an 
hour  (W..-|  being  supposed  that  produced  in  one  second), 
and  dividing  the  quantity  L  by  the  number  of  units  of 
work  in  a  horse-power. 

The  temperatures  TI  and  T2  available  for  actual  engines 
may  be  readily  assumed.  The  higher  temperature  TI  will 
depend  on  the  initial  pressure,  and  the  lower,  for  non-con- 
densing engines,  will  be  the  temperature  corresponding  to 
I  atmosphere,  and  for  condensing  engines  correspond- 
ing to  pi  —  fa  of  atmosphere  nearly. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  vapor  required 
per  horse-power  per  hour  for  such  a  perfect  engine  : 


Presiur*  in  atrao- 
sphere*. 

Pound*  of  water  or  vapor  per  hone-power 
per  hour. 

Non-condensing 
engines. 

Condensing 
engines. 

u 

3 
4 

1 
6 
8 
10 

73.9 
33.3 
26.7 
23.2 
21.0 
18.3 
16.7 

15.6 
12.9 
12.0 
11.5 
11.0 
10.4 
10.0 

The  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine  in  actual  use  may  be 
ascertained  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  steam  actually 
uied  to  give  one  horse-power  per  hour  with  the  quantity 
given  by  the  above  table  for  the  same  initial  and  terminal 
pressures  of  the  steam.  For  instance,  a  non-condensing 
engine  may  give  a  horse-power  per  hour  with  a  consump- 
tion of  35  pounds  of  water  or  steam  at  a  pressure  of  6 
atmospheres — a  common  performance.  The  theoretical 
quantity  required  in  a  perfect  engine,  according  to  the 
preceding  tame,  for  the  same  initial  pressure,  is  21  pounds. 
The  efficiency  of'the  engine  under  these  circumstances, 
measured  by  the  standard  of  steam  required,  is  §J  =  0.6. 
Ordinary  boilers  of  the  best  type  may  evaporate  9  pounds 
of  water  for  1  pound  of  coal  burned,  the  maximum  of 
evaporation  of  the  boiler  being  about  13.5  pounds  of  water 
per  pound  of  coal.  The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  then 
y£r  =  0.6.  Multiplying  these  efficiencies  together,  we 
have  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  engine  equal  to 
.0.6.X  0.6.  =  0.36. 

The  efficiency  of  the  apparatus,  measured  by  the  ratio 
of  the  work  in  foot-pounds  accomplished  to  the  number  of 
foot-pounds  of  work,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  fuel,  gives  quite  a  different 
result.  A  non-condensing  engine  that  requires  35  pounds 
of  water  per  horse-power  per  hour  will  require  a  consump- 
tion of  about  4  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
of  which  only  about  six-tenths  are  available,  the  other 
four-tenths  being  waste  heat  of  the  boiler,  heat  required 
to  produce  the  draught,  etc.  One  horse-power  per  hour 
is  equivalent  to  1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour  of  actual 
work.  The  available  heat  of  combustion  of  1  pound  of  coal 
is  about  six-tenths  of  10,000,000  foot-pounds,  or  6,000,000- 
foot-pounds  ;  and  the  available  heat  of  combustion  of  4 
pounds  of  coal  is  about  24,000,000  foot-pounds.  The 
efficiency  of  the  whole  apparatus  on  the  basis  of  the  heat 
which  is  imparted  to  the  water  by  the  combustion  of  the 

fuel  will  be  STTjji  jjjjjT  =  -08,  approximately.  In  condens- 
ing engines  a  corresponding  calculation  will  give  a  higher 
efficiency,  amounting  to  .17,  a  horse-power  per  hour  being 
produced  by  2  pounds  of  coal  in  some  instances.  The 
efficiency  of  the  non-condensing  and  condensing  engines 
approach  each  other  as  the  initial  pressure  increases. 

Some  of  the  inherent  deficiencies  of  the  steam-engine, 
which  can  in  no  way  be  wholly  avoided,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  diagram.  If  we  suppose  steam  to  enter 
the  cylinder  with  a  pressure  pi  above  an  absolute  vacuum, 
and  to  follow  the  piston  at  this  full  pressure  through  a  part 


of  its  course  as  A  B  (Fig.  46),  then  to  expand  by  the  aiiia- 
batic  curve  B  r,  and  to  be  <Ii  -charged  with  a  constant  pres- 
sure pi,  the  ordinate  of  the  lino/3,  the  diagram  A  I!  <•.  f  <j 
will  represent  theoretically  that  of  an  actual  engine.  In  this 
Flu.  46.  H  w'"  ')0  observed  that 

the  initial  pressure  pi 
is  less  than  the  //",/,, 
premmre  p  ;  the  expan- 
sion is  ""'  complete, 
and  the  back  pressure 
is  not  zero.  Those 
parts  of  till:  diagram 
covered  by  shaded  lines 
represent  such  losses; 
anil  it  may  be  added 
thatevcn  with  apcrfoct 
diagram,  as  represented 
at  A  B  C  D,  the  cycle  is  not  a  complete  one,  such  as  has 
been  given  in  Fig.  45.  If  to  these  defects  are  added  others, 
such  a.s  arise  from  wire-drawing  of  the  steam  at  the  cut-off, 
hurtful  or  dead  space  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  causes  of 
losses  of  efficiency  in  actual  engines  become  apparent.  If 
to  these  losses  of  efficiency  the  friction  of  the  engine  be 
added — a  quantity  dependent  on  the  useful  work  performed 
— the  total  losses  of  efficiency  of  the  machine  may  be 
estimated. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  engine  itself,  with  all 
modern  improvements,  approaches  the  turbine-wheel  in 
efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  the  latter  may  be  estimated  at 
eight-tenths,  while  the  best  engines  will  approach  an  effi- 
ciency of  six-tenths  to  seven-tenths.  The  cost  of  the  power 
is  another  question.  In  the  turbine-wheel  nature  performs 
the  important  part  of  elevating  the  water  to  a  higher  level 
without  cost.  In  the  steam-engine  the  elevation  of  the 
heat  of  the  water  to  the  higher  degree  from  which  it  must 
fall  to  produce  work  is  accomplished  only  at  the  cost  of 
labor,  beginning  with  that  of  me  miner  who  excavates  the 
coal.  If  the  efficiency  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  energy  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  the  coal, 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  a  very  small  fraction. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  constructions 
which  have  been  proposed  and  executed,  having  for  their 
object  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  steam-engine. 
The  use  of  the  condenser  and  the  steam-jacket  has  been 
alluded  to.  It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  compound 
engine.  This  is  an  engine  in  which  there  arc  two  (or  more) 
cylinders  (see  Fig.  38),  each  with  its  own  piston  and  piston- 
rod,  but  all  acting  upon  the  same  shaft.  One  of  the  cylin- 
ders is  called  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  other 
the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Steam  is  admitted  to  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  and  is  cut  off  before  accomplishing 
the  full  stroke,  but  the  expansion  in  the  cylinder  is  not 
carried  to  a  high  degree.  The  steam  is  exhausted  on  the 
return  stroke,  not  into  the  condenser  directly,  but  into  the 
second  and  larger  cylinder.  In  this  cylinder  the  steam 
continues  to  expand  until  the  limit  of  expansion  is  reached, 
and  it  is  then  exhausted  into  the  condenser.  This  style  of 
engine  has  become  almost  universal  for  ocean  steamships, 
a  substantial  proof  of  its  value.  The  arrangement  of  the 
cylinders,  whether  superposed  or  side  by  side  or  separated 
from  each  other,  and  whether  the  pistons  act  on  the  same 
crank  and  move  simultaneously  in  the  same  direction,  or 
on  different  cranks  having  an  angle  with  each  other,  does 
not  alter  the  general  principles  of  action,  but  constitute 
details  which  are  adapted  to  different  circumstances  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer.  If  the  cylinders 
of  steam-engines  could  be  made  of  a  material  which  would 
not  absorb  and  give  out  heat,  there  would  not  be  theoret- 
ically any  economic  gain  in  the  expansion  of  the  steam  in 
several  cylinders  as  compared  with  expansion  in  one,  and 
the  only  gain  which  could  arise  would  be  the  equalization 
of  pressure  on  the  crank-pin  during  its  revolution.  But 
the  action  of  the  metal  of  the  cylinders  in  absorbing  and 
giving  out  heat  modifies,  as  has  already  been  explained,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  action  of  the  engine  upon  the 
steam.  The  less  the  change  of  temperature  in  a  cylinder 
from  this  cause,  the  more  nearly  will  the  action  of  the 
steam  correspond  to  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  mechan- 
ical theory  of  heat,  uninfluenced  by  the  cylinder.  The 
effect  of  two  cylinders  is  to  diminish  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture in  each,  and  hence  the  injurious  effect  of  these  secondary 
causes  is  diminished. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  estimated  quantity  of  steam 
required  per  horse-power  per  hour  in  a  perfect  engine  that 
an  increase  of  pressure  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
economy.  Experiments  have  invariably  confirmed  this  re- 
sult. In  the  compound  engine,  as  now  employed  so  gen- 
erally for  marine  purposes,  there  has  been  with  their  intro- 
duction an  advance  in  practice  also  in  using  steam  at  high 
pressures.  This  would  in  itself  account  largely  for  the  in- 
creased economy  in  such  engines;  and  it  is  contended  by 
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many  practical  engineers  that  this  is  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  cause  of  such  economy — that  the  use  of  a  single  cylin- 
der with  a  steam-jacket  may  be  made  to  exhibit  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  economy.  Nevertheless,  the  widely- 
extended  use  of  the  system  shows  that  it  has  important  ad- 
vantiiire-.  An  instance  is  given  of  an  engine  with  two  cyl- 
inders on  the  Woolf  system  in  Normandy,  which  has  been 
in  continual  use  for  fifty  years:  and  this  is  quoted  as  an 
I'vidi-in-e  of  durability  of  the  mechanism  where  this  system 
is  applied. 

It  mav  be  stated,  as  general  conclusions,  that  the  use  of 
a  steam-jacket  with  a  single  cylinder  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances results  in  an  important  saving  of  fuel,  espe- 
cially for  high  degrees  of  expansion  :  that  in  the  compound 
engine,  with  the  larger  cylinder  jacketed,  there  is  a  saving 
in  economy  over  a  single  cylinder  jacketed,  even  with  the 
same  steam-pressures  and  degree  of  expansion  in  both. 
This  last  eonc.lusion,  although  derived  from  what  appear 
to  be  conclusive  and  satisfactory  experiments,  is  perhaps 
not  universally  accepted  by  engineers,  the  subject  being 
one   about   which  there   is   still   considerable  discussion. 
Large  cylinders  are  more  economical   in  expenditure  of 
fuel  for  a  unit  of  power  than  small  ones,  and  slow-spec 
engines  generally  less  economical  than  high-speed  engine 
An  engine  using   steam  at   high  pressures,  other  thing 
being  equal,  is  more  economical  than  one  using  steam  j] 
low  pressure.     In  regard  to  the  degree  of  expansion  to  b 
allowed  in  designing  an  engine,  it  is  to  be  observed  tha 
the  point  of  cut-off  with  a  given  pressure  determines  th 
mean  pressure  in  the  cylinder  from  which  the  requisit 
power  is  to  be  obtained  ;  and  if  the  speed  of  the  piston  pc 
minute  be  fixed,  the  size  of  the  cylinder  is  determined. 

There  is  still  a  want  of  precise  and  definite  rules  for  as 
certaining  the  most  economical  degree  of  expansion  in  every 
given  case ;  and  hence  it  is  apparent  that  a  theoretical  cal 
culation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  to 
be  constructed  is  a  problem  which  involves  some  degree  ol 
indetermination  as  far  as  regards  maximum  economy.  In 
a  paper  presented  to  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi 
neers  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Emery,  M.  E.,  in  1874,  giving  an  ae 
count  of  experiments  made  by  him  for  the  U.  S.  navy  de- 
partment, the  following  empirical  formula  is  given,  based 
on  the  experimental  data  for  the  most  economical  ratio  of 
expansion : 
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in  which  r  is  the  ratio  of  expansion,  p  the  initial  pressure 
above  the  atmosphere.  For  example,  taking  p  equal  to 
5, 10,  25,  40,  60,  80,  100,  the  values  of.-  will  be  1.9,  2.1,  2.8, 
3.5,  4.4,  5.3,  6.2,  respectively.  Mr.  Emery  states  that  these 
ratios  are  "nearly  correct  for  single  engines  of  large  size, 
with  details  of  good  design,  too  small  for  single  engines  of 
ordinary  construction,  and  too  small  for  the  better  class  of 
compound  engines."  The  final  performance  of  an  engine 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  use  of  the  indicator. 
Ihe  adaptation  of  the  steam-engine  to  special  purposes 
such  as  the  locomotive,  the  marine  engine,  the  stationary 
engine,  the  steam-pump,  the  pumping-engine,  the  traction- 
engine,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  details  of  mechanism  which  may 
be  found  described  in  works  specially  devoted  to  these  sub- 
Je°'8-  W.  P.  TROWBRII.GE. 

T    A    ,?rm  Flre-EnS'ne.     See  FIKE-ESGINE,  by  PROF. 
J.  A.  WHITNEY. 

Steam'-Hammer.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
hammers  which  are  raised  by  the  direct  action  of  steam 
a  piston  in  a  steam-cylinder,  and  is  not  understood  as 
applying  to  hammers  which  are  raised  by  other  mechan- 

il  means  receiving  their  power  from  a  steam-engine 
through  the  intervention  of  belts  and  pulleys  or  gearing 
Ihe  direct-acting  steam-hammer  has  been  said  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  modern  mechanical  in- 
vention in  developing  the  resources  of  the  iron  trade  It 
is  certainly  the  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  the  trade  in  its 
ment,  and  has  very  considerably  aided  that  ad- 

_    Long  before  steam-hammers  were  thought  of  iron  fore 
gs  of  considerable  size  were  wrought  under  heavy  ham- 
mers operated  indirectly  by  steam  or  water. 


the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  trip-hammer  is  the  same,  so 
far  as  the  hammer-helve  and  trunnions  are  concerned,  but 
the  tappet-wheel  is  placed  in  front  of  the  hammer-head 
and  lifts  the  head,  acting  from  beneath  upward.  The  trip- 
hammer in  the  forge  and  rolling-mill  is  used  for  rudely 
forging  the  puddled  balls  of  iron  into  blooms.  Both  of 
these  hammers  deliver  their  blows  in  an  arc  of  a  circle 
and  are  limited  in  their  capacity  of  regulation  as  to  force 
and  intensity  of  the  blow.  The  tilt-hammer,  when  ar- 
ranged with  a  spring  above  the  hammer-head  or  a  spring  ' 
below  the  tail  end  of  the  helve  where  it  is  driven  down  by 
the  tappets,  is  capable  of  being  operated  at  a  much  higher 
speed  than  when  its  blow  is  the  result  of  gravity  alone, 
for  the  hammer,  recoiling  from  the  action  of  the  spring 
against  which  it  has  been  driven  in  ascending,  has  a  more 
rapid  descent,  and  can  be  run  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed. 
The  tilt-hammer,  or  helve-hammer  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  maintains  its  place  in  the  workshop,  and  is  largely 
used  for  light  forgings  for  cutlery  and  the  like. 

To  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  of  the  Bridgcwatcr  Foundry, 
Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  England,  is  due  the  honor  of 
the  invention  and  practical  construction  of  the  first  steam- 
hammer.     Mr.  Jiuncs  Watt  in  1784  patented  a  steam-ham- 
mer; one  William  Deverell  also  took  out  a  patent  for  one 
in  1806,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  patents 
were   ever  worked.     Mr.   Nasmyth  proposed   the   steam- 
hammer  to  the  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Steamship 
Co.  in  1837  as  of  advantage  in  forging  the  paddle-wheel 
shafts  of  the  Great  Britain  steamship,  then  building,  but 
no  hammer  of  this  kind  was  constructed  until  the'years 
1842  and  1843.     Mr.  Nasmyth's  steam-hammer  was  con- 
structed with  parts  common  to  all  steam-hammers  made 
afterward — viz.  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  which  constitutes  the 
hammer,  or  "tup"  as  it  is  called.    This  "tup"  slides  freely 
in  guides  or  ways  in  the  frame  or  upright  of  the  hammer. 
On  top  of  this  frame  is  placed  a  cylinder  fitted  with  piston! 
piston-rod,  and  valve,  after  the  manner  of  a  steam-engine. 
The  piston-rod,  extending  downward  through  a  stuffing- 
box  in  the  brass  cylinder-head,  terminates  in  its  attach- 
ment to  the  tup  or  hammer.     Steam  admitted  under  the 
piston  raises  it,  and  thus  lifts  the  hammer;  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhaust,  and  consequent  escape  of  the  steam, 
the  hammer  falls  with  a  force  due  to  its  weight  and  the 
distance  fallen  through,  less  the  friction  of  the  piston,  pis- 
ton-rod, and  escaping  steam.    This  form  of  hammer  was  at 
first  made  single-acting  only,  and  its  essential  features  are 
the  same  as  nearly  all  the  steam-hammers  made  by  various 
makers  since  then.     All  direct-acting  steam-hammers  are, 
properly  speaking,  Nasmyth's  hammers,  but  his  name  has 
been  almost  lost  in  the  rival  claims  of  those  who  have  in- 
troduced distinguishing  improvements  on  his  invention. 
His  hammer,  single-acting  only,  was  worked  by  hand,  and 
no  very  good  valve-motion  was  added  to  it  to  render  its 
iction  automatic  until  his  engineering  manager,  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson,  hit  upon  apian  of  operating  the  valve  automatically  • 
and  he  also,  it  is  believed,  first  applied  the  balance  prin- 
ciple of  valve  to  the  steam-hammer.     This  latter  improve- 
ment was  of  groat  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  permitted  large 
valves  to  be  readily  raised  by  hand.     The  use  of  this  valve 
las  continued,  but  the  cumbersome  but  ingenious  valve- 
notion  of  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  replaced  by  more  simple 
f  not  more  efficient  devices.     During  the  continuance  of 
ttr.  Nasmyth's  patent,  engineers  had  but  little  chance  to 
mprove  the  original    invention.     Some   radical  changes 
-rere  proposed  which  did  not  meet  with  much  success,  the 
most  radical  having  been  proposed   by  Mr.  Conde.     His 
nvention,  which  bore  his  name,  consisted  in  suspending 
he  piston  by  its  rod  from  the  top  of  the  hammer-frame" 
ind  making  the  steam-cylinder  the  hammer  proper.    Steam 
o  this  cylinder  passed  through  the  piston-rod,  which  was 
lollow.     Then  the  steam-cylinder  was  made  to  rise  and 
all,  and  a  die  or  hammer-face  at  its  lower  end  struck  the 
etal  to  be  forged. 

Steam-hammers  have  more  cause  to  deteriorate  in  use 
ban  almost  any  other  machine  tool,  inasmuch  as  the  se- 
ere  shocks  to  which  they  are  submitted  while  in  use  tend 
o  destroy  their  parts.     This   can  be    readily  understood 
hen  it  is  considered  that  a  mass  of  metal,  perhaps  weigh- 
ng  many  tons,  is  lifted  by  the  steam-piston  and  piston- 
od,  and  cither  allowed  to  fall  or  is  driven  down  by  steam- 
essure  acting  above  the  piston,  and  the  motion  of  this 
eavy  mass  is  suddenly  arrested  when  it  strikes  the  metal 
emg  forged.     If  the  point  of  contact  in  striking  be  out 
t  plumb  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  falling  mass,  a 
lo  vibration  is  given  to  the  mass,  resulting  in  a  severe 
e-stram  in  the  guides  or  ways.    The  piston-rod,  arrested 
its  downward  motion  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  becomes 
"       ,mlner;,  aeting  uPon  the  mass  of  the  hammer 
1  Bvi1'     ™s  in  timo  dest^'s 
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hummers  a»  to  induce  Mr.  Nusmyth  to  resort  to  many  in- 
genious devices  to  provide  an  elastic  cushion  between  the 

piston  n.<I  anil  the  "  lii|i." 

M r.  Robert  Morrison of  N'ewcastle-on-the-Tyne  in  thoyear 
1858,  patented   a    -ii'.im  li.ninn.  i    in  which  the  piston-rod 
was  the  hammer,  and  the  blow  was  imparted  by  the  end  of 
Fiii.  1. 


the  piston-rod  properly  protected  by  a  shoe  or  hammer- 
face.  He  of  necessity  made  the  piston-rod  very  large  and 
of  wrought  iron,  welding  the  piston  to  the  middle  of  this 

FIG.  2. 


long  rod,  and  guiding  it  by  stuffing-boxes  in  the  upper  and 
lower  cylinder-heads.     In  other  words,  he  extended  the 


rod  through  both  heads  of  the  cylinder,  and  made  it  suf- 


ficiently large  to  weigh  the  number  of  pounds  required. 
Thus,  as  an  example,  a  rod  weighing  ..  Inn-  I,,-  mu.lc  |:; 
inches  in  diameter:  its  piston  lic-a.l,  ill  inches  in  diameter, 
working  in  a  cylinder  long  enough  to  :tlln\v  u  stroke  of  6 
feet.  His  idea  was  to  do  away  with  the  many  parts  whirh 
in  the  Nosmyth  itMUB-haoUMf  tend  to  beat  themselves  to 
pieces,  one  on  the  other,  and  substitute  for  them  one  single 
bar  of  wrought  iron,  striking  endways  on  the  forging  in 
the  manner  of  a  battering-ram.  To  prevent  the  bar  from 
turning,  he  cut  a  flat  on  the  rod  above  the  piston-head,  and 
guided  it  by  a  corresponding  shape  in  tin-  top  cylinder- 
head.  This  form  of  steam  hammer  proved  to  be  very 
efficient,  but  in  time  developed  a  weakness  where  the 
piston-rod  was  enlarged  at  its  lower  end  to  reecive  the 
hammer-die.  Repeated  blows  caused  a  fracture  imme- 
diately above  this  enlargement.  In  IS7L',  .Mr.  William 
Sellers  of  Philadelphia  imiiinvcil  the  Morrison  hammer  by 
enlarging  the  rod  below  the  piston  head,  ami  i-nntinuing 
the  enlarged  size  down  to  the  liammcr-fuco,  then  attaching 
the  Iiamincr-faca  by  means  of  a  loose  collar  surrounding 
the  lower  end  of  the  bur,  this  collar  being  held  in  place  In 
means  of  a  tapered  wedge-ring  driven  down  between  the 
bur  and  collar,  the  collar  being  provided  with  proper  dove- 
tails to  receive  the  hammer-face.  This  arrangement  brought 
the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  nearer  to  the  hammer-face, 
strengthened  that  part,  and  did  away  entirely  with  the 
weak  point  in  the  hammer-bar  of  Mr.  Morrison.  His  im- 
provement obviated  all  trouble  from  breakage  of  the  ham- 
mer-bar, and  rendered  it  practically  indestructible.  It  was 
found  advantageous  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  hammer- 
bars  in  hammers  of  any  given  length  of  stroke,  so  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  hammer-bar  being  increased,  the  5-ton 
hammer  of  Mr.  Morrison's  bar  came  to  weigh  7  tons. 
Hammers  for  heavy  forgings  are  constructed  with  double 
uprights,  large-sized  hammers,  with  a  long  stroke,  having 
a  wide  spread  of  base  between  the  legs  of  the  upright  to 
give  room  for  the  workmen  to  handle  the  iron  being  forged. 
The  anvil-face  is  usually  set  at  18  inches  above  the  floor- 
level.  Fig.  2  shows  a  double  upright  hammer  of  the  Mor- 
rison type.  These  large  hammers  are  not  made  self-acting, 
it  having  been  found  advantageous  to  work  them  by  hand 
only.  In  light  work,  such  as  tilting  or 
drawing  out  bars  of  steel,  an  automatic 
valve-motion  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  a  single  upright 
hammer  as  used  for  light  forging  or  for 
tilting  steel.  A  hammer  weighing  300 
pounds — i.  e.  the  hammer-bar,  or  part 
which  strikes  the  blow,  weighing  300 
pounds — should  make  at  least  300  blows 
per  minute  to  work  economically  in  light 
forging.  An  important  improvement  re- 
cently introduced  in  these  rapid-running 
steam-hammers  is  the  separation  of  the 
exhaust-passages  in  the  slide-valve,  so  that 
the  exhaust  from  the  space  below  the  piston 
escapes  through  a  passage  which  does  not 
communicate  with  the  exhaust-passage 
from  the  space  above  the  piston.  In  the 
exhaust-passage  from  below  the  piston,  is 
arranged  a  throttle-valve,  which  when 
partially  closed  chokes  the  exhaust  es- 
cape, and  thus,  suspending  the  escape  of 
steam  as  the  hammer  descends,  materially 
diminishes  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  yet, 
inasmuch  as  the  upper  exhaust-passage  is 
open,  the  hammer  rises  as  quickly  as  when 
working  with  full  exhaust.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  in  working  steel,  as  the 
force  of  the  blow  can  be  lessened  without 
materially  slowing  the  speed  or  rapidity 
of  blows.  If  steel  is  hammered  with  too 
heavy  and  too  rapid  blows,  the  metal  be- 
comes overheated ;  in  fact,  cold  steel  so 
hardened  will  become  intensely  heated. 
As  the.  steel  in  tilting  is  brought  near  to 
size,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  should  be 
worked  cooler  to  give  the  requisite  finish 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  steel. 
This  requirement  is  admirably  accomplish- 
ed by  the  devices  above  alluded  to. 

In  setting  steam-hammers  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance   that  the   foundations 
should   be   of  the   most   substantial   cha- 
racter.    It  is  usual — and  in  fact  is  con- 
sidered  the   best    practice — to    make   the 
anvil-block    entirely    separate    from    the 
hammer — to   place   it  too    on    a   separate 
foundation,  and  to  underlay  it  with  some  thicknesses  of 
ood,  say  with  two  layers  of  closely-fitted  timbers  at  least 


24"  in  thickness.     This  gives  a  degree  of  elasticity  to  the 
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anvil  and  preserves  tho  foundation.  It  is  customary  also  to 
place  wooden  beams  between  the  foundation-stones  and  the 
bed-plate  nf  the  hammer  itself;  the  slight  elasticity  of  the 
timbers  relieves  the  frame  from  strains  incident  to  the  jar  of 
the  repeated  blows.  The  anvil  for  iron-forging  hammers 
ihould  mil  I.e  less  than  five  times  tho  weight  of  the  hammer. 
Thus,  a  2-ton  hammer  should  have  not  less  than  10  tons  of 
iron  put  into  its  anvil-block.  This  is  not  enough  for  ham- 
mers used  in  forging  steel,  for  eight  to  ten  times  the  weight 
of  the  hammer  should  be  put  in  their  anvils.  A  10-ton  ham- 
mer f.irgiug  steel  ingots  ought  to  have  from  90  to  100  tons 
weight  of  anvil.  Those  very  large  blocks  cannot  readily 
bo  made  in  one  mass,  but  are  advantageously  built  up  in 
se.-finns,  one  resting  on  another.  Such  sectional  blocks 
can  be  more  readily  handled  when  put  in  place,  and  can 
nNo  be  conveniently  raised  to  pack  under  when  repeated 
blows  have  caused  tho  anvil  to  settle.  In  setting  anvil- 
blocks  they  should  be  placed  a  half-inch  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  above  their  proper  height,  to  allow  for 
settling,  which  is  sure  to  occur,  no  matter  how  well  the 
foundation  may  have  been  put  in. 

Mr.  Ramsbottom  of  England  has  devised  a  form  of  steam- 
hammer  which  in  his  hands  at  the  works  at  Crew  has  given 
satisfaction.  His  steam-hammer  is  duplicated,  and  the 
blows  are  given  horizontally,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  forg- 
ing. The  iron  being  forged  rests  on  a  bed-plate,  which 
need  not  be  very  massive,  the  duplex  principle  doing  away 
with  the  anvil-block  entirely.  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  two  ham- 
mers are  operated  through  a  system  of  levers  by  one  steam- 
cylinder,  the  blows  from  cither  side  being  simultaneous. 

The  steam-cylinder  has  been  added  to  helve-hammers 
operating  with  a  short  stroke  near  the  fulcrum,  and  some 
ingenious  contrivances  have  been  introduced  to  so  operate 
a  light  helve-hammer  as  to  make  it  take  tho  place  of  a 
"striker"  for  a  blacksmith,  the  blow  being  adjustable  in 
direction  as  well  as  in  force.  The  introduction  of  hydrau- 
lic machines  for  forging  has  taken  some  work  from  the 
steam-hammer  and  widened  the  possible  use  of  wrought 
iron  in  engineering  works.  The  steam-hammer  forges  the 
metal  into  the  required  shape  with  repeated  blows  and 
well-directed  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  In  hy- 
draulic forging  the  red-hot  metal  is  made  to  flow  in  a  solid 
state  into  metal  moulds,  and  driven  into  them  by  plungers 
operated  by  hydraulic  presses.  This  method  of  forging  is 
yet  in  its  infancy ;  its  ultimate  extension  in  use  depends 
on  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  machinery 
used — in  machinery  containing  great  strength  with  ready 
adaptability  to  the  uses  it  has  to  perform,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  utmost  possible  durability  in  constant  use.  The  first 
cost  of  the  hydraulic  machinery  and  the  constant  expense 
of  dies  will  for  a  time  limit  the  uses  to  which  hydraulic 
forging  may  be  applied,  and  yet  necessitate  the  improve- 
ment in  the  modes  of  working  steam-hammers  to  compete 
with  it.  Die-forging  under  steam-hammers  is  a  step  in  this 


direction  capable  of  extension. 


COLEMAN  SELLERS. 


SI  rain  Navigation.     See  NAVIGATION.  OCEAN  STEAM 
by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S. 
Steam-Presses.    See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATERSON. 

Steam-Pumps.     See    PUMPING-ENGINES,   by  J.    P. 
FUIZELL. 

Steam  Type-founding.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S 
PATKRSON. 

Steam  Vessels.     The  idea  of  the  possible  adaptation 
steam  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels  was  suggested  at  a 
very  early  period;   it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Ro^er 
"1 


ter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  problem  of  steam  naviga- 
tion had  begun  to  engage  many  minds    in   Europe  and 
America.     In  France  we  find  the  count  d'Auxiron  and  M. 
Perier  making  experiments  in  1774  and  1775.  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Jouffroy,  upon  a  larger  scale  and  with  bettor  suc- 
cess, in  1776—83.     In  America,  James  Rumsey  of  Maryland 
was  engaged  in  similar  experiments,  and  as  early  as  1786 
built  a  boat  which  was  propelled  upon  the  Potomac  by 
steam  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  by  means  of  a  jet  of 
water  forced  out  at  the  stern  ;  a  society  was  formed  to  aid 
him  in  his  project,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  member, 
and  he  went  to  London,  where  he  built  a  boat  with  which 
a  successful  experiment  was  made  on  the  Thames  in  1792; 
but  he  died  before  any  thorough  success  was  attained.     In 
the  mean  while,  John  Fitch  had  been  also  trying  experi- 
ments in  stearn  navigation  upon  the  Delaware  Kiver.     His 
lirst  boat,  built  in  1786,  was  propelled  by  paddles  moved 
by  a  steam-engine;  at  first  a  speed  of  only  8  miles  an  hour 
was  attained,   but  improvements  were  shortly  added   by 
which  8  miles  were  gained.     After  an  unsuccessful  visit  to 
Europe  to  introduce  his  invention,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  resumed  his  experiments  with  a  small  vessel  upon  the 
"  Collect,"  a  pond  which  occupied  the  spot  where  now  stands 
the  "Tombs"  prison.     It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  boat  he 
employed  side  wheels,  with  a  screw-propeller  at  the  stern. 
(See  FITCH,  JOHN.)     Simultaneous  experiments  were  also 
carried  on  in  Great  Britain.     In  1788,  Miller,  Taylor,  and 
Symington  built  a  boat  which  consisted  of  two  connected 
hulls  driven  by  a  single  paddle-wheel  between  them,  which 
obtained  a  speed  of  5  miles  an  hour  on  Dalswinton  Loch. 
Next  year  they  built  a  larger  vessel,  with  a  steam-engine 
of  12  horse-power,  which  attained  a  speed  of  7  miles  an 
hour.     In   1801,   Symington  built  a   boat  for  towing 'on 
a  canal,  which  drew  vessels  of   140  tons  at  the  rate  of 
3{  miles  an  hour,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  as  the  swell 
raised  injured  the  banks  of  the  canal.    About  1790,  Robert 
Fulton    left   America    for    England   to    study  his   profes- 
sion of  a  painter,  but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  me- 
chanics, and  especially  to   steam  navigation.     He  made 
some  experiments  in  France,  which  were  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, but  he  secured  the  confidence  and  aid  of  Robert  R. 
Livingston,   the  American  ambassador,    and  in   1806  re- 
turned to  New  York,  bringing  with  him  a  powerful  Boulton 
&  Watt  steam-engine,  for  which  a  hull  was  built.     The  ves- 
sel, named  the  Clermont,  after  Livingston's  manor  on  the 
Hudson,  made  a  successful  trial-trip  to  Albany,  Aug.  7-9, 
1807,  returning  on  the  two  following  days,  her  average 
running  speed  being  5  miles  an  hour.     The  Clermont  was 
30  feet  long,  18  feet  beam,  7  feet  deep,  with  a  burden  of 
160  tons.     She  soon  commenced  making  regular  trips  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
must  be  considered  the  first  steamboat  adapted  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  and  freight,  all  previous  ones  having 
been  experimental  models,  or  at  most  only  designed  as  tugs! 
Fulton  and  Livingston  obtained  from  the  State  of  New  York 
the  monopoly  for  using  steam  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the 
State.  (See  FULTON,  ROBERT.)  John  Stevens  of  New  York  was 
even  earlier  than  Fulton  as  an  experimenter  in  steam  navi- 
gation, and  narrowly  missed  anticipating  him  in  practical 
success.     As  early  as  1789  he  had  perfected  his  plans  for  a 
steam  vessel,  and  in  1804  and  1805  built  small  vessels  which 
evinced  that  his  plans  were  sound.     The  Phoenix,  his  first 
steamboat,  properly  so  called,  was  completed  in  1807,  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  Fulton's  Clermont.     Prevented  by  the 
monopoly  of  Fulton  and  Livingston  from  navigating  the 
Hudson,  he  sent  his  boat  by  sea  to  the  Delaware,  upon 
which  she  was  afterward  employed,  and  in  this  voyage  in- 
cidentally demonstrated  the  problem  of  the  possibility  of 
the  use  of  steam   vessels  upon  the  ocean,  no  one  as  yet 
having,  apparently,  imagined  that  they  could  be  used  ex- 
cept in  smooth  water.    (See  STEVENS,  JOHN.)     Steam  ves- 
sels in  America  were  now  an  assured  success.     Fulton  and 
his  coadjutors  soon  placed  a  fleet  of  them  upon  the  Hudson 
River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  while  Stevens  and  his  sons 
placed  their  steamers  upon  the  Delaware  and  the  Con- 
necticut, and  upon  the  Hudson  after  Fulton's  monopoly 
had  expired.     The  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was 
the  Comet,  40  feet  long,  built  in  1812  for  the  navigation  of 
tho  Clyde;  but  before  this  time  Fulton  and  Livino-ston  had 
begun  to  build  steamers  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.    Upon  all  navV- 
able  rivers  and  smooth  waters  of  the  civilized  world  steam- 
boats were  rapidly  introduced,  but  their  use  upon  the  ocean 
was  long  held  practically  impossible,  although  as  early  as 
1819  a  little  steamer,  the  Savannah,  made  the  voyage  from 
Savannah,  Ga.,  to  England,  and  thence  to  Russia.    (For  the 
irther  progress  and  present  condition  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject  see  NAVIGATION,  OCEAN  STEAM.) 

A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

blear  1C  Acid  [Fr.  aciiie  stfariqne  ;  Ger.  Ta/gsiiure], 
'islIaiOs.  Stearic  acid,  discovered  by  Chevreul  in  1811 
(A,m.  de  Chin,,  et  de  Phy,.  (2),  t.  ii.  "354,  and  xxiii.  19; 


8TEARIC  ACID. 


Rcchrrrhf*  *i(r  let  Corp*  .'/rat),  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
solid  fat-acids,  and  is  obtained  in  the  saponitication  of  all 
the  futs  containing  stearine.  ami  especially  of  beefs  tallow, 
mutton  suet,  lion's  lard,  etc.  All  the  hard  t'ats  contain  two 
solid  fat-m-ids,  \\liicli  it  i-  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
completely  frciin  each  other.  Hence,  many  fat-acids  de- 
scribed under  other  names  are  probably  only  stearic  acid 
imperfectly  purified:  r.y.  bassic  acid,  from  oil  of  bassia; 
nnthropie  acid,  from  human  tat  (llcint;)  ;  palmitonic  acid, 
from  palm  oil  (S'i-liioarz),  etc.  Many  vegetal  fats  con- 
tain Ktearie  aci.l,  as  shea-butter  of  Mungo  Park,  cacao-but- 
ter, olive  nil,  oil  of  black  mustard,  oil  of  ben,  oil  of  madia, 
Chinese  wax,  and  the  oil  of  lla*Hin  t<(tif<tli<t,  just  namod 
(illupei  tree  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains),  which  afforded 
Hardwick  the  purest,  stearic  acid  (his  bassic  acid). 

The  so-called  stearic  acid  (or  stearinc)  of  commerce, 
which  is  found  in  "star  candles,"  is  a  mixture  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  and  margaric  (and  often  also  oleic)  acids.  This 
commercial  stearic  ncid  is  produced  by  the  saponifica- 
tion  of  neutral  fats  by  methods  already  mentioned  under 
Sou-.  But  this  Mid  is  never  pure,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  several  acids,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  one  of  the  following  methods:  (1)  The 
commercial  stearie.  acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  which 
on  cooling  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  ;  the  excess 
of  alcohol  is  poured  off;  the  acid  is  dried  by  blotting-pa- 
per: and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  melting-point  of 
the  stearic  acid  is  steady  at  160°  F.  (2)  The  acid  also  may 
bo  obtained  pure  by  fractional  precipitation.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  soap  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  the  fat  by 
an  alkali  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  fat-acids 
thrown  down  arc  dissolved  in  a  great  excess  of  alcohol, 
and  the  boiling  alcohol  solution  is,  in  part  only,  precipi- 
tated by  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  barium,  lead, 
or  manganese;  the  alcoholic  liquor  deposits,  after  a  time, 
the  metallic  stearate,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  weak 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  stearic  acid  ia  then  crystallized; 
and  this  process  is  repeated,  again  and  again,  on  the  prod- 
uct of  those  partial  precipitations  until  the  acid  has  a  con- 
stant melting-point.  This  last  method  of  Heintz  is  a 
modification,  with  much  saving  of  time,  of  the  original 
jmire^  of  rbevreul.  But  with  every  possible  care  it  is 
diflicult  to  obtain  stearic  acid  quite  free  from  all  admixture. 
Mutton  suet  saponified  with  one-fourth  to  one-third  its 
weight  of  potash  most  readily  furnishes  pure  stearic  acid. 
Pure  stearic  acid  is  colorless,  and  without  odor  or  taste, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  It  reddens  blue  litmus  when  warm 
and  in  its  cold  alcoholic  solution,  but  water,  which  precip- 
itates the  acid,  also  restores  the  blue  color.  It  molts  at 
157°-159°,  and  solidifies  at  150°  F. ;  Chevreul  says  it  melts 
at  107°,  and  solidifies  at  158°  F.  By  cooling  it  crystallizes 
in  brilliant  needles,  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  after  fusion  it 
is  very  friable.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
boiling  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  the  cooling  solution  de- 
positing nacreous  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether.  It 
burns  with  a  clear  and  white  flame.  Stearic  acid  is  the 
least  soluble  in  different  solvents  of  all  the  fatty  acids.  H. 
Kopp  has  shown  that  stearic  acid  in  the  act  of  fusion  un- 
dergoes an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  in  volume.  The  vol- 
ume at  32°  being  1,  becomes  1.0169  at  68°,  1.0278  at  104°, 
1.0539  at  140°,  1.0793  at  158°,  and  1.1980  at  complete  flu- 
idity. Melted  stearic  acid  has  a  density  of  0.854;  at  39.2° 
its  density  is  1.01,  and  between  48°  and  50°  it  has  the  same 
density  as  water.  The  formula  CisIIseOj  is  deduced  from 
the  analyses  of  Chevreul,  Hardwick,  and  others,  and  re- 
quires C76.06,  H12.68,  011.26  =  100,  to  which  the  anal- 
yses very  closely  correspond.  It  boils  and  distils  in  a  vac- 
uum and  in  small  quantities  apparently  without  change, 
and  at  even  572°  F.  in  a  sealed  tube  when  heated  for  sev- 
eral hours,  it  neither  gives  off  gas  or  water,  nor  alters  its 
melting-point  or  appearance  (llerthelot). 

Decomposition. — When  larger  quantities  of  stearic  acid 
are  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  not  in  racuo,  the  greater 
part  passes  over  unchanged,  while  a  small  portion  is  re- 
solved into  carbon-dioxide,  water,  and  STEARONE  (which 
see).  The  distillate  contains  also  acetic  and  butyric  acids, 
and  an  ncid  of  lower  melting-point  than  stearic  acid;  also 
hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnHn.  and  ketones  richer  in 
carbon  than  stearone,  resulting  probably  from  the  further 
decomposition  of  the  stcurone.  The  black-brown  residue 
in  the  retort  still  contains  stearone,  but  scarcely  any  fatty 
acids  (Hciiitz).  If  sebacic  acid  is  found  in  the  empyreu- 
matic  residue,  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  oleic  acid  in  the  stearic  acid — t.  e.  of  the  impurity  of 
the  latter  (linltrnhnrkfr.  Smith).  Chevreul  obtained  96  per 
cent,  of  this  acid  unaltered  in  the  distillate  from  stearic 
acid.  Chlorine  and  bromine  both  attack  melted  stearic 
acid,  replacing  hydrogen  and  producing  chlorinated  and 
brominated  species,  substitution-products ;  they  are  mono- 
and  di-brominated  stearine  CisHssBrOzg.  Ci8Hs«Br202.  and 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat 


dissolves  in  stearic  acid  without  coloration ;  the  addition  of 
water  throws  down  the  fatty  acid  in  white  Hocks.  When  thu 
sulphuric  acid  solution  is  heated, sulphurous  o\ide  is  e\  olved, 
and  a  new  fatty  acid  is  formed,  resembling  ela'idic  acid  = 
ClsHg4O2,  and  fusible  at  111°  F.  Iodine  forms  no  com- 
pound with  stearic  acid.  Boiling  nitric  acid  attacks  stearic 
acid,  and  transforms  it  successively  into  suberic,  pimetic, 
adipic,  succinic,  capric,  and  wnanthic  acids  ( /IrnmriH). 
Cold  nitric  acid  changes  stearic  acid  after  some  days  into 
margaric  acid,  and  if  crude  stearic  acid  is  used,  suberic 
and  succinic  acids  are  produced.  With  phosphoric  oxide 
(anhydrous  phosphoric  acid)  stearic  acid  yields  the  ele- 
ments of  water,  and  is  transformed  to  a  yellowish  brittle 
mass,  which  melts  between  1^0°  and  140°  F.  With  plati- 
num-black,  stearic  acid,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  at  a 
temperature  of  212°  F.,  evolves  carbon-dioxide,  and  at 
392°  F.  is  converted  entirely  into  water  and  carbon-dioxide. 
Permanganate  of  potassium  converts  Htearic  acid  complete- 
ly into  stearate  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  Distilled  with 
aniline,  stearic  acid  yields  phenyl  stearamid  =  steuranilido 
(I'llml).  With  methylic,  ethylic,  and  homologous  alcohols, 
with  carbohydrates,  with  glycerine,  meconine,  and  elides 
terine,  stcarie  acid  yields  with  heat  ethereal  compounds, 
formed  from  the  acid  and  the  other  body,  with  elimination 
of  water.  Stearate  of  lime  subjected  to  dry  distillation 
gives  off  marsh-gas,  defiant  gas,  or  other  olefines,  and  the 
distillate  contains  abundance  of  stearone  and  other  ketones 
in  smaller  quantity,  ealcic  carbonate  being  the  residuum. 

Stearatei. — Stearie  acid  combines  with  many  metallic 
bases,  forming  bodies  of  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and 
plasters  which  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  the  alkaline 
salts  alone  being  soluble.  The  stearates  are  mostly  decom- 
posed by  other  acids,  the  stearic  acid  floating  as  an  oil  on 
the  surface  of  the  warm  liquid.  Stearic  acid  displaces 
carbon-dioxide  from  a  mono-carbonate  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium only  at  212°,  and  it  dissolves  in  a  cold  solution  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  forming  bicarbonate.  The  neutral 
stearates  of  the  alkalies  dissolve  without  dregs  in  10  to  12 
parts  of  warm  water,  but  are  decomposed  by  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  with  separation  of  an  acid  salt,  and 
the  liquid  becomes  alkaline.  This  peculiarity  was  men- 
tioned under  SOAP  as  the  cause  of  the  detergent  power  and 
opaline  appearance  of  soap-suds.  The  alkaline  stearates 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  better  if  warm.  Ether  does  not  dis- 
solve the  stcaratcs,  but  extracts  the  excess  of  acid  from  the 
bi-stearatcs  and  transforms  them  into  neutral  salts.  Saline 
waters  dissolve  only  a  trifling  quantity  of  alkaline  stearates 
— a  property  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  as  already 
described.  The  neutral  salts  of  other  metallic  oxides  de- 
compose the  alkaline  stearates,  forming  insoluble  stearates 
of  the  other  metals.  Dilute  mineral  acids  also  decompose 
the  alkaline  stearates,  with  separation  of  stearic  acid. 

There  are  three  stearates  of  potassium — mono-,  bi-,  and 
tri-acid  salts,  and  a  mono-  and  bi-acid  stearate  of  sodium, 
all  more  or  less  soluble  salts.  (Sec SOAP.)  A  soluble  neu- 
tral salt  of  ammonia  with  stearic  acid  also  exists.  The 
history  of  these  salts  may  be  found  in  the  larger  treatises,  as 
in  Gmelin,  xvii.  107  «eq.  The  stearates  of  baryta,  stron- 
tia,  lime,  magnesia,  lead  (bi-plumbic  and  mono-plumbic), 
copper,  mercury  (mercurous  and  mercuric  stearates),  and 
silver  are  all  insoluble  salts,  generally  amorphous  fusible 
powders,  the  stearates  of  the  heavy  metals  alone  being  col- 
ored, the  metals  replacing  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  the  constitution  of  the  acid.  The  lead-salt  is  familiar  in 
surgery  as  diachylon,  while  the  lime-salt  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  lime-saponification  of  fats  in  the  stearic-acid 
candle  industry.  The  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with  lauric, 
myristic,  palmitic,  and  margaric  acid  gives  bodies  varying 
in  their  melting-points  and  other  relations,  as  has  been  al- 
ready referred  to  under  OLEIC  ACID  (which  see),  and  care- 
fully studied  by  Heintz  (Gmelin,  xvii.  113,  and  xvi.  214). 

Stearic  Ether», — Methylie,  ethylic,  amylic,  oetylic,  and 
cetylic  stearates  have  been  produced  as  conjugate  com- 
pounds of  the  primary  nucleus  CisHse,  plan  the  correspond- 
ing alcohol  radicals.  Ethylic  stearate  (CigHsjOj.CjHs)  is 
obtained  by  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearic  acid 
by  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  heating  the  mixture,  and  agita- 
ting with  water.  Or  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling 
together  for  half  an  hour  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid,  alcohol, 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  ether  forms  also 
instantly  if  an  ethereal  solution  of  stearino  is  shaken  up 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  insufficient  for  complete 
saponification.  (Boui«.)  Ethylic  stearato  is  a  transparent, 
odorless  solid  ;  melts  at  88°  to  93°  ;  distills  at  435°  F.,  with 
decomposition.  It  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
in  white  silken  needles.  Its  ethereal  solution  gives  no 
crystals.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and 
completely  by  cnlorhydric  acid  and  alcoholic  potassa,  but 
not  by  watery  solution  of  potassa.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  the  history  of  the  other  stearic  ethers  or  of  the  cor- 
responding mannite  compounds,  or  the  derivatives  of  glu- 
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cose,  which  have  been  so  well  investigated  by  Berthelot 
(Ann.  de  ('him.  ct  /%«.  (3),  xlvi.  70,  and  xlvii.  297,  324). 
(For  the  relations  of  stcaric,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids  see 
OLEIC  ACID  and  under.) 

STKAiiic-Acin  I.MiirsTRY. — Star  Candle*.  Bougict. — Chev- 
reul, by  his  well-known  researches  on  the  constitution  of 
the  fats,  commenced  in  1811,  opened  the  way  for  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  the  fatty  acids,  but  it  was  not  until  Jan., 
1825,  that  Messrs.  Gay-Lussac  and  Chevreul  applied  for  a 
patent  for  utilizing  these  acids  as  illuminants.  In  this 
patent  they  proposed  to  use  potassa  or  soda  to  saponify  the 
fats,  preferably  with  pressure,  and  alcohol  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  acids  from  glycerine.  This  process  was  im- 
practicable on  an  industrial  scale,  and  was  never  put  into 
use.  Moses  Poole  in  June,  1825,  took  out  another  patent 
for  ttay-Lussac  in  England,  in  which  it  was  contemplated 
to  distill  the  fatty  acids  after  an  alkaline  saponification, 
and  to  separate  the  liquid  acids  after  distillation  by  pres- 
sure. This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  this 
patent  appears  to  have  been  no  more  fruitful  of  results  than 
its  predecessor  of  the  same  year.  At  that  time,  also,  the 
use  of  properly-prepared  wicks  was  unknown,  and  the  com- 
mon wicks  produced  very  imperfect  combustion  of  the  fatty 
acids.  The  patents  of  Cambac£res  in  1825  and  1826  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  preparation  of  wicks,  and  to  the  use 
of  pressure  while  exposing  the  products  to  various  degrees 
of  temperature.  The  candles  produced  by  this  inventor 
were  greasy  to  the  touch,  yellow  in  color,  offensive  in  odor, 
and  gave  a  smoky  flame;  they  were  unsalable,  and  the  un- 
dertaking was  quickly  abandoned.  But  the  plaited  wicks 
which  Cambaee'res  first  introduced  have  remained  in  testi- 
mony of  his  useful  labors,  without  substantial  change  to 
this  day.  The  method  of  producing  stcaric  and  palmitic 
acids  on  a  manufacturing  scale  yet  remained  to  bo  dis- 
covered, and  the  industry  slumbered  until  1831,  when  it 
was  developed  by  the  researches  of  two  young  medical  stu- 
dents, Messrs.  de  Milly  and  Motard,  who  had  taken  up  the 
study  of  illumination  by  the  fatty  acids  in  1829,  and  after 
numerous  experiments  discovered  a  method  of  saponifica- 
tion of  the  fats  by  lime — a  thing  which  had  never  before 
been  accomplished  on  a  working  scale.  The  stearic-acid 
industry  dates,  in  fact,  from  the  year  1831,  when  the  first 
manufactory  by  limo-saponification  was  opened  in  Paris 
near  the  Barriere  de  1'Etoilo ;  hence  the  name,  now  accepted 
the  world  over,  of  bougies  de  V Etoile,  or  star  candles.  From 
that  date  the  development  of  this  important  industry  was 
very  rapid  and  assumed  grea.t  importance — not  in  France 
alone,  but  all  over  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.  In  1873,  in 
France  alone,  official  returns  show  a  production  of  over 
30,000,000  kilogrammes  (more  than  30,000  gross  tons)  of 
stearic  acid,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  glycerine  and 
oleic  acid  (red  nil)  for  soap.  This  product  was  furnished 
by  156  manufactories,  employing  nearly  3000  workmen  and 
1200  horse-power.  The  money- value  of  the  product,  taking 
the  price  of  the  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  at  173.05  francs, 
was,  in  gross,  52,326,685  francs.  Of  this  production,  which 
extends  over  43  departments  in  France,  one-fourth  part  was 
the  product  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  alone;  and  the 
export  of  stearic  products  from  France  in  1873  was  a  little 
more  than  one-seventh  of  her  total  product  (7,067,291 
francs),  showing  the  very  extended  use  of  star  candles  in 
that  country.  For  the  remainder  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  the  annual  product  of  stearine  in  1873  was 
stilted  as  not  under  100,000,000  kilos,  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  100,000  gross  tons.  In  the  U.  S.  this  industry 
has  also  attained  great  importance,  especially  in  the  interior 
cities  of  the  continent,  where  the  product  of  hog's  fat  fur- 
nishes the  raw  material  on  a  great  scale.  Cincinnati,  it  is 
said,  produces  over  one-half  of  the  total  make  of  stearine 
candles  for  the  U.  S.,  but  we  are  without  exact  data  for  the 
total  product,  which  has  fallen  off  somewhat  since  petroleum 
has  become  so  abundant  and  cheap  a  source  of  illumination. 
The  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Nevada,  etc.,  consume  very 
large  quantities  of  star  candles,  oil  being  inadmissible  in 
view  of  the  mischief  it  works  in  the  amalgamation  process. 
The  stearic-acid  industry  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
quite  distinct  sections — (1)  the  chemical,  and  (2)  the  me- 
chanical. The  chemical  part  commences  with  the  saponi- 
fication of  the  fats  by  one  of  several  methods  which  have 
already  been  or  will  be  mentioned,  and  the  separation  of 
the  fatty  acids  from  the  insoluble  lime-soap  produced  in 
that  mode  of  saponification ;  the  mechanical  processes  ap- 
ply to  the  non-chemical  methods  of  separating  the  liquid 
from  the  solid  acids,  their  clarification,  and  the  transforma- 
tion, by  moulding  and  other  means,  of  the  solid  acids  into 
finished  candles.  Wo  repeat  here  what  has  elsewhere  been 
stated,  that  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  use  the  term 
stearine  means  the  impure  stcaric  acid,  the  product  of  saponi- 
fication of  the  fats,  containing  always  more  or  less  palmitic 
acid,  with  traces  of  oleic  acid,  etc.  (See  STEARINE.)  The 
transformation  of  the  neutral  fats  into  fatty  acids  and 


glycerine,  although  spoken  of  in  general  terms  as  saponi- 
fication, and  correctly  within  proper  limitations,  means  in  a 
broader  sense  the  dissociation  of  glycerine  from  its  asso- 
ciated acids,  whether  this  result  is  accomplished  by  alkalies, 
by  acids,  by  hot  water,  by  superheated  steam,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  agencies.  The  production  of  a'  soap  in 
the  so-called  saponification  of  the  fats  for  obtaining  stearic 
acid  is  by  no  means  essential,  or  even  general,  since  the 
original  liuie-saponification  of  De  Milly  and  Motard  has  been 
essentially  modified  by  the  later  improvements  of  De  Milly, 
presently  to  be  described,  while  by  the  method  of  Tilgh- 
man  and  of  Wright  and  Fouche  superheated  steam  or  hot 
water,  alone  or  with  the  presence  of  a  very  small  dose  of 
lime,  is  the  agent  of  decomposition,  and  sulphuric  acid 
under  several  modifications  is  very  extensively  employed 
to  effect  the  separation  of  the  fatty  acids  from  glycerine. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  the  subject  in  the  order  named, 
commencing  with — 

1.  THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES. — Lime-taponification  was 
first  proposed  by  Messrs,  de  Milly  and  Motard,  under 
atmospheric  pressure  and  in  open  vessels.  As  this  pro- 
cess is  now  used  chiefly  by  small  manufacturers  or  in 
isolated  situations  where  skilled  labor  and  good  appa- 
ratus are  of  difficult  procurement,  its  interest  is  chiefly 
historical  as  the  starting-point  of  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  discovered  so  long  previouslv  bv 
Chevreul  respecting  the  true  constitution  of  the  fats.  The 
fat  is  melted  in  wooden  tanks  provided  with  steam-pipes 
perforated  with  holes  and  coiled  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
Water,  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fat,  is  addeil  be- 
fore the  steam  is  turned  on.  When  the  fat  is  melted,  milk 
of  lime  is  turned  in,  equal  in  weight  of  quicklime  to  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  fat  employed.  The  lime  is  previously 
slaked,  and  the  cream  passed  through  a  sieve  to  separate 
foreign  matters.  The  chemical  action  of  the  calcic  hydrate 
is  slow  and  gradual  under  the  continued  action  of  the  stcaui 
heat,  and  with  only  the  common  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  mass  is  constantly  stirred,  either  by  hand  with  a 
rabble,  a  rake  of  wood,  or  by  an  agitator  turned  by  ma- 
chinery. In  about  eight  or  ten  hours  the  transformation 
is  complete,  with  the  production  of  a  pasty,  granulated 
soap,  which  when  cold  is  a  hard,  white,  solid  cake,  break- 
ing with  a  brilliant  fracture  and  floating  on  a  yellowish 
watery  solution  of  glycerine.  The  impure  glycerine  solu- 
tion is  drawn  off  from  the  cold  lime-soap  by  a  cock  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  product  is  washed  with  water 
to  remove  the  last  traces  of  glycerine.  No  use  is  made  by 
this  process  of  the  glycerine,  thousands  of  tons  of  which 
were  discharged  into  the  Ohio  River  and  its  affluents  in 
former  years,  before  the  demand  for  nitro-glyccrine  led 
to  the  adoption  of  better  methods.  The  lumps  and  masses 
of  insoluble  lime-soap  are  then  broken  up  by  hand  or 
crushed  by  wooden  rolls  to  a  coarse  powder ;  or  more 
usually  the  acid-water  is  brought  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  lumps  in  a  tank  lined  with  lead,  and  cut  by  the 
blade  of  a  spade.  The  sulphuric  acid  used  is  reduced  to 
mark  on  the  Baume  hydrometer  20°-25°.  Theoretically, 
86  parts  of  lime  require  98  of  real  acid  of  1.840  sp.  gr.  for 
complete  neutralization,  or  175  parts  of  acid  to  11)0  of  lime. 
But  in  practice  a  slight  excess  of  acid  is  used,  making  the 
acid  double  the  weight  of  the  lime  to  be  neutralized.  The 
acid-water  is  then  heated  by  steam  in  contact  with  the 
lime-soap,  with  continued  agitation  and  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  below  212°,  to  avoid  charring  the  oleic  acid 
and  stearine,  etc.  The  gypsum,  or  calcic  sulphate,  as  it 
forms  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  lime 
of  the  soap,  granulates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  while 
the  liberated  fatty  acids  float  to  the  top  as  soon  as  the 
flow  of  steam  is  arrested  after  the  decomposition  is 
complete.  The  fatty  acids  are  then  drawn  off  at  suc- 
cessive heights  into  a  wash-tank  lined  with  lead,  when  the 
first  washing  is  performed  with  fresh  acid-water  of  about 
20°  B.  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  175°  F.,  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  color.  A  second  and  third  washing  are  made 
with  water  alone  heated  to  boiling,  by  which  means  the 
last  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  are  removed,  with  some  sul- 
phate of  lime  and  more  or  less  fatty  acids,  wiiich  rise  after 
standing  some  days  to  the  surface  of  the  wash-water,  and 
are  preserved,  but  not  without  loss  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tion. The  acid  liquors  are  preserved  to  dilute  fresh  acid 
for  successive  operations.  The  crude  stearine  and  oleic 
acids  are  now  ready  for  the  press  and  the  successive  steps 
of  mechanical  treatment  for  making  candles,  which  are 
briefly  treated  beyond. 

Theoretically,  only  9J  per  cent,  of  lime  is  required  to 
saponify  100  parts  of  fat;  consequently,  the  use  of  15  to  17 
per  cent,  of  lime,  which  in  practice  is  found  necessary  for 
complete  lime-saponification  in  open  vessels,  involves  a 
proportionate  loss  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  neutralization 
of  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  free  lime.  Messrs,  de  Milly  and  Motard 
in  1834  attempted  to  avoid  this  loss  by  saponifying  under 
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pressure!  in  a  digester,  hut  using  at  first  a  temperature  of 
only  about  277°  K.,  the  process  was  not  successful,  anil  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  In  1862,  M.  J.  Bouis  repeated 
the  experiment  with  a  1'apin's  digester  at  the  <'on*er\atoire 
des  Arts  et  Mi-tiers  at  Paris,  and  had  partial  success  in  re- 
solving tho  neutral  fats  into  their  factors  by  the  use  of 
water  alone  at  a  high  temperature.  This  was  two  years 
before  Tilghman's  patent  of  1854.  De  Milly  then  suggested 
to  M.  Houis  the  usu  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
digester,  less  thiin  that  required  by  theory.  During  two 
\ears  many  experiments  were  made  to  perfect  this  pi" 
and  in  ISVi,  De  Milly  published  the  method  now  in  gen- 
eral use,  by  which  saponifieation  was  complete  in  a  di-  ! 
gestcr,  called  by  him  an  a«tnrl,irt,  with  only  4  to  5  per  ; 
cent,  of  lime;  anil  with  ft  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres 
this  proportion  was  reduced  to  2  or  :!  per  cent.  De.  Milly'i 
Itiijritirr  (or  autoclave),  for  lime-saponification  at  high 
temperatures,  is  seen 
in  Fig.  1.  It  is  a 
copper  cylindrical  boil- 
er with  hemispherical 
heads,  about  llij  feet 
high  (5  metres)  and 
nearly  40  inches  in  di- 
ameter (1  metre).  The 
metal  is  15  to  16  in.  in. 
thick  (0.6  to  0.7  inch). 
This  apparatus  is 
planted  two-thirds  its 
length  below  tho  sur- 
face, and  is  encased  in 
a  surrounding  struc- 
ture of  bricks,  which 
also  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  upper  cap.  Its 
lower  end  rests  in  a 
step  of  masonry.  The 
void  space  about  the 
digester  is  sufficient  to 
permit  access  for  re- 
pairs. On  its  head  are 
seen  F,  the  charging- 
tube,  provided  with  a 
stopcock  admitting  wa- 
ter, fat,  and  milk  of 
lime:  C,  the  pipe  of 
discharge,  drawing  from  near  the  bottom  ;  B,  the  steam- 
pipe,  having  an  interior  diameter  of  1.2  inch  (=0.030  m.), 
and  reaching  within  2  inches  (==  0.05  m.)  of  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  digester.  The  steam  is  delivered  upon  a 
copper  plate,  forming  a  shield,  to  distribute  it  and  save 
action  on  the  boiler.  Exteriorly,  this  inlet-pipe  has  two 
branches  furnished  with  steam-cocks,  one  connected  with 
the  low-pressure  boilers,  and  the  other  with  the  high-pres- 
sure system.  A  is  a  safety-valve ;  D,  a  manometer.  The 
man-hole  is  seen  at  front.  In  use.  this  digester  is  charged 
with  2000  kilos  (=2  gross  tons,  nearly)  of  melted  fat,  and 
1000  litres  (=  1  gross  ton,  nearly)  of  water  charged  with 
60  kilos  (=3  per  cent,  of  the  fat  to  be  treated)  of  lime. 
Steam  from  the  low-pressure  boilers  is  then  turned  on  until 
the  manometer  indicates  nearly  four  atmospheres  (290°  F.) ; 
the  high-pressure  steam  is  then  turned  on  from  a  boiler 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  digester,  safe  for  ten 
to  twelve  atmospheres,  and  actually  used  to  about  nine  at- 
mospheres, or  so  that  the  manometer  on  the  digester  shall 
mark  eight  atmospheres  (=  340°  F.)  for  four  hours.  If  the 
pressure  on  the  generator  falls,  it  is  needful  to  cut  off  the 
communicating  cocks  to  avoid  the  recoil  of  the  fat  into  the 
steam-boiler.  The  generator  is  out  off  from  all  access  to 
fire,  to  avoid  danger  from  combustion.  During  the  entire 
tour  of  eight  hours  a  small  opening  in  the  stopcock  permits 
the  constant  escape  of  a  little  jet  of  steam. 

The  process  being  complete,  and  the  temperature  fallen 
to  about  266°  F.,  the  3-way  cock  C  is  opened  to  permit  the 
discharge  of  the  glycerine  and  water  into  a  tank  until  the 
arrival  of  tho  fatty  acids  commences,  when  the  3-way  cock 
is  turned  to  the  other  branch  of  C,  communicating  with 
another  tank  lined  with  lead,  into  which  the  pasty  mass  of 
saponified  fat  is  driven  to  be  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  for  tho  saturation  of  the  lime.  This  very  acid  lime- 
soap  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  small  portion  I 
of  neutral  lime-soap  diffused  in  a  mass  of  fat-acids ;  con- 
sequently, the  mass  reaches  the  decomposing  tank  in  a  state 
of  very  fine  division,  and  the  decomposition  by  sulphuric 
acid  is  almost  instantaneous.  M.  Bouis  enumerates  the 
following  advantages  of  this  process  over  the  older  liine- 
saponification :  (1)  there  is  no  need  to  pulverize  the  lime- 
soap  :  (2)  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  used  is  consid- 
erably less;  (3)  the  quantity  of  gypsum  produced  is  small, 
and  the  loss  of  fat-acids  retained  in  it  therefore  less ;  (4) 
the  glycerine  is  obtained  easily  and  without  loss;  (5)  a 
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single  workman  can  look  after  many  digesters  at  the  same 
1 1 rnr.  having  only  to  manage  tho  valves  or  stopcocks;  (6;  the 
whole  process  is  complete  in  less  time. 

Many  explanations  of  this  process  have  been  offered. 
For  example,  considering  the  neutral  fats  or  tri-stearine  as 
subject  to  the  action  of  a  quantity  of  lime  not  sufficient  tor 
complete  saponifieation,  it  might  lie  supposed  that  MMnM 
of  lime  should  be  formed,  with  the  production  of  mono-  or 
di  -tearine,  without  the  separation  of  glycerine.  M.  liouis 
says  this  cannot  bo  the  cast*,  since  in  numerous  experiments 
they  have  always  found  glycerine  free  at  every  stage  of  the 
process,  and  tri-stearine  unmodified.  The  suponifieation  is 
therefore  complete,  and  to  this  end  the  water  intervenes  at 
the  same  time  as  the  fixed  base,  and  form.-  >le. irate  of  lime 
and  free  stearic  acid.  So  true  is  this,  that  if  the  water  is 
replaced  by  alcohol — or,  in  other  words,  if  stearine  is  sa- 
ponilied  by  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potas.sa  insufficient  to 
saturate  the  stcaric  acid — >tearate  of  potassium  and  stearate 
of  ethyl  are  formed  simultaneously,  with  separation  of 
glycerine;  this  action  is  instantaneous.  Thus,  when  act- 
ing on  stearine  by  1  molecule  of  potassic  alcohol,  steam  to 
of  potassium  is  formed,  and  2  molecules  of  stearic  ether. 
(Compt.  rend,  de  t'Acad.  den  ,S'ci'.,  xlv.)  We  may  suppose 
that  when  tri-stearine  is  saponified  simultaneously  by  such 
a  base  as  lime  and  by  water,  the  fixed  base,  reacting  first, 
forms  the  corresponding  stearatc  and  glyceride  :  then  water 
in  excess,  acting  on  tho  stearate  of  lime,  sets  at  liberty  the 
stearic  acid  and  regenerates  the  basic  hydrate,  which  can 
then  attack  a  new  quantity  of  tri-stearine;  and  this  circle 
of  reactions  continues  until  the  saponifieation  of  the  tri- 
stearine  is  complete.  This  view  is  sustained  by  an  analo- 
gous statement  of  Stas  and  Pelouze,  who  admit  that  the 
saponificaticm  begins  by  the  formation  of  a  soap  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  process — that  water  decomposes  this  neu- 
tral soap,  as  fast  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  formed,  into  an 
acid  soap  and  a  basic  soap,  which  act  on  the  neutral  fat 
remaining  unchanged  as  the  lime  itself  had  acted.  Fi- 
nally, they  suppose  water  alone  to  be  capable  of  producing 
saponification — that  lime  accelerates  the  process  by  weaken- 
ing the  affinity  which  manifests  itself  between  the  free  fatty 
acids  and  glycerine,  with  a  tendency  to  reproduce  neutral 
fats.  This  view  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  hot  water 
alone  under  pressure  suffices  to  hydrate  the  glyceride  and 
set  free  the  fatty  acids,  as  is  seen  in  the  processes  of  Tilgh- 
man  and  Fouohe,  mentioned  more  particularly  beyond. 
The  saponification  with  a  diminished  quantity  of  lime  re- 
quires a  corresponding  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the 
digester;  thus,  for  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  lime  a  pressure  of 
six  atmospheres  suffices,  but  if  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  lime 
is  used,  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres  is  required  and  a 
temperature  of  about  340°  F. 

Saponification  of  fats  by  water  alone,  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, was  patented  by  K.  A.  Tilghman  of  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  9,  1854,  and  about  the  same  time  (Apr.,  1854)  by 
Borthelot,  who  announced  that  he  had  resolved  the  neutral 
fats  with  water  in  closed  vessels  at  a  temperature  of  428° 
F.  Tilghman  specified  the  preferred  temperature  of  melt- 
ing lead,  625°  F.,  but  names  also  the  melting  of  bismuth, 
518°  F.,  and  to  promote  the  reaction  caused  the  mixture 
of  water  and  fat  to  traverse  small  tubes  of  wrought  iron 
heated  in  a  fire  to  a  pressure  of  90  or  100  atmospheres. 
Tilghman's  process,  as  originally  set  forth  in  his  patent, 
was  never  introduced  in  practice.  The  very  high  temper- 
ature employed  destroyed  the  glycerine  and  contaminated 
the  stearic  acid.  As  subsequently  modified,  it  has  been 
used  with  success,  but,  as  the  courts  have  decided,  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  patent.  Melsensof  Brussels  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  Tilghman  took  out  in  Belgium  a 
patent  for  the  use  of  water  slightly  acidified  by  sulphuric 
acid  to  act  on  fats  under  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  356°- 
392°  F.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid — 
1  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  fat  used — favors  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  evolution  of  the  fatty  acids.  Mclsens"  method 
was  put  into  successful  operation  at  Antwerp  almost  imme- 
diately, using  a  peculiar  form  of  digester,  lined  with  lead, 
holding  a  ton  of  tallow,  to  which  was  added  50  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  in  six  hours  the  decomposition  was  complete 
at  a  temperature  of  356°  F.  (ten  atmospheres),  and  the 
fatty  acids  obtained  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  possibility  of  decomposing  the  fats  by  water  under 
high  pressure  was  distinctly  recognized  by  Chevreul,  who 
pointed  out  the  perfect  analogy  between  the  fats  and  the 
compound  ethers,  which  are  decomposed  when  heated  in 
close  vessels  in  contact  with  water.  Faraday  in  1823  records 
in  the  English  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  (vol.  xvi.  p.  172) 
an  observation  of  his  on  the  action  of  Perkins's  steam-en- 
gine, by  which  he  shows  that  fat  is  changed  by  hot  water 
under  pressure  into  Chevreul's  fat-acids ;  but  this  observa- 
tion, so  suggestive  of  fruitful  results,  seems  to  have  remained 
without  practical  results  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

George  Wilson  in  1852  revived  the  method  of  decomposing 
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fats  at  a  high  temperature,  and  subsequently  distilling  off 
the  acids  and  glycerine  separately  by  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  originally  conceived  by  Chevreul  and  at- 
tempted by  Messrs.  Bussy  and  Le  Canu  in  July,  1825,  and 
more  successfully  by  Dubrunfaut  in  1841.  In  1855,  Wilson 
exhibited  to  the  jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that  year 
the  results  of  his  method  on  palm  oil  by  means  of  water 
and  heat  alone,  distilling  off  both  glycerine  and  fatty  acids 
in  a  way  to  obtain  all  the  products  in  a  state  of  chemical 
purity.  To  this  end  the  oil  is  hen  ted  in  a  still  to  the  tem- 
perature of  550°-GOO°  F.,  and  then  a  stream  of  subdivided, 
superheated  steam  passes  through  it  of  a  temperature  of 
600°  F,  Below  550°  F.  the  saponification  and  distillation 
of  the  products  is  slight;  at  about  600°  F.  the  distillation 
is  more  rapid,  but  is  then  accompanied  with  the  production 
of  acroleines.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  famous  "  Price's 
glycerine"  is  produced.  This  process  works  well  only  on 
palm  oil,  and  is  in  fact  only  a  slight  modification  of  the 
previous  process  of  Dubrunfaut.  The  complete  success  of 
the  hot- water  process  was  achieved  only  in  1857  by  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Fouchfi — French  patent  of  1857,  American  in 
1859.  This  requires  particular  mention. 

Wriyht  and  Fonche's  apparatus  lit/  hot  water  alone  pro- 
duces complete  decomposition  of  fats  into  fat-acids  and 
glycerine  by  a  continuous  and  automatic  commingling  of 
water  and  steam  with  the  fat  at  a  pressure  and  temperature 
of  ten  to  twenty  atmospheres  for  a  period  of  twelve  to 
twenty  hours.  No  lime  is  used  ;  water  at  the  temperature 
named  is  the  sole  chemical  agent ;  and  the  glycerine  pro- 
duced is  of  excellent  quality ;  the  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids  (after  expressing  the  oleie  acid)  are  white,  fine- 
grained, hard,  and  free  of  odor.  I  have  examined  this 
apparatus  in  the  factory  of  R.  G.  Mitchell  in  New  York, 
who  has  used  it  continuously  since  I860  with  uniformly 
excellent  results.  These  inventors  "do  not  claim  the  ap- 
plication of  superheated  water  for  decomposing  fatty  bodies, 
nor  the  form  of  apparatus  described,  which  may  vary  some- 
what according  to  conditions  and  circumstances  ;  but  they 
claim  producing  a  continuous  automatic  circulation  of 
highly-heated  water,  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  through 
the  bodies  under  treatment/'  etc.  This  process  is  of  the 
more  interest  since  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  protracted 
legal  controversy,  in  which  Mr.  R.  A.  Tilghman  sought  to 
establish  the  priority  of  his  method,  patented  in  1854,  and 
already  alluded  to.  The  case  was  finally  carried  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  by  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  lower  courts,  and  in  this  upper  tribunal  it  was  decided 
adversely  to  the  plaintiff.  In  the  course  of  this  investi- 
gation, and  of  a  like  controversy  in  Cincinnati  in  which. 
Michael  Work  was  defendant,  conducted  also  by  Mr.  Tilgh- 
man, the  literature  of  the  whole  subject  received  a  careful 
scrutiny,  and  it  clearly  appeared  that,  from  the  date  of 
Chevreul's  experiments  in  1817  to  this  day,  the  action 
of  water  as  a  base  to  decompose  the  fats  and  hydrate  the 
products  has  been  recognized  and  recorded  both  when  act- 
ing alone  at  moderate  and  high  temperatures  or  when  aided 
by  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides,  with  and  without  heat. 
The  earliest  record  of  an  invention  of  this  sort  is  found  in 
the  London  patent  of  1826  (No.  5345)  issued  to  N.  H. 
Manicler,  who  treated  400  pounds  of  tallow  or  fat  with  ten 
or  fifteen  gallons  of  water  in  a  digester  or  strong  boiler 
provided  with  a  safety-valve,  with  active  ebullition  for 
about  six  hours,  at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  His 
method  was  imperfect,  but  he  obtained  fat-acids  by  the 
use  of  hot  water  and  pressure  alone,  without  alkalies  or 
acids. 

FIG.  2. 


'ig.  2  is  copied  from  Wright  and  Pouches  patent,  and 
ubetantiaUy  the  apparatus  yet  in  use,  the  chief  differ- 


ence  being  that  the  upper  boiler  A  is  now  made  about 
double  the  height  of  the  lower  one.  The  boilers  a  and  h 
are  of  copper  :,:  inch  thick  ;  the  heads  are  1  inch  thick,  and 
very  strongly  riveted.  The  lower  boiler  «  is  0  feet  high  by 
2  feet  diameter,  set  in  a  furnace  where  it  is  prelected  by 
a  brick  chamber  from  the  direct  action  of  air  and  of  sul- 
phur from  the  coal  (an  arrangement  not  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing). A  tube /connects  the  bottom  of  «  with  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  h  ;  the  ascending  tube  tj  conducts  the  su- 
perheated water  from  the  boiler  a  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder  A,  where  it  terminates  in  a  rose-jet,  or  distributor, 
pierced  with  holes  to  distribute  the  water  uniformly  in  the 
cylinder  h,  and  to  ensure  a  molecular  or  finely-subdivided 
contact  between  the  superheated  water  and  the  substance 
submitted  to  the  operation.  The  cylinder  A  receives  the  sub- 
stances to  be  treated,  which  may  be  introduced  by  the  fun- 
nel t,  or  in  actual  routine  by  a  pipe  leading  to  each  cylin- 
der from  the  reservoirs  of  melted  fat  in  un  upper  story, 
controlled  by  a  cock.  A  safety-valve  /,  and  manometer  m, 
serve  to  regulate  and  measure  the  pressure,  which  at  Mr. 
Mitchell's  is  kept  at  eleven  atmospheres  for  fifteen  hours. 
To  decompose  fatty  substances  into  fat-acids  and  glycerine, 
the  boiler  a  is  completely  filled  with  water;  the  cylinder  h 
is  filled  to  one-third  its  height  with  water,  and  then  it  is 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  upper  cock  n  with  fat ;  and  then 
the  lower  boiler  is  gradually  heated  until  a  pressure  of 
about  eleven  atmospheres  is  indicated  on  the  gauge  (vary- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  substances  treated  up  to  twenty 
atmospheres).  It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  apparatus,  that  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  a  and  A  compels  and  maintains  a  continuous  cir- 
culation, the  superheated  water  being  driven  out  of  and 
through  the  rose  on  pipe  g  into  the  fatty  bodies,  descending 
again  by  the  tube/  to  the  bottom  of  the  lower  boiler,  to  be 
again  heated  and  sent  on  its  way  in  a  continuous  and  auto- 
matic circulation.  The  inventors  say  :  "  We  are  aware  that 
the  decomposition  of  fatty  bodies  by  water  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat  and  pressure  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact;  .  .  . 
that  as  this  chemical  action  takes  place  under  the  influence 
of  a  weak  affinity,  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  conditions  named,  to  ensure  a  perfect  mo- 
lecular agitation  of  the  whole  mass  ;  and  that  we  claim  as 
our  invention  all  apparatus  wherein  the  water  and  the  fatty 
matters  are  heated  separately  in  two  different  boilers;  the 
first  boiler  heated  by  the  source  of  heat,  and  the  second 
boiler  heated  by  the  first.  .  .  .  The  characteristics  of  our 
apparatus  are  that  it  produces  agitation  by  a  continuous 
and  automatic  circulation  by  the  pressure  of  water,  and 
the  apparatus  effects  its  chemical  action  in  a  continuous 
manner,  without  the  aid  of  any  manual  or  other  "  (exter- 
nal) "  assistance." 

The  capacity  of  a  battery  of  six  of  these  double  auto- 
claves, each  2  feet  in  diameter  and  respectively  0  and  12 
feet  high,  is  about  7000  pounds  of  tallow  daily,  producing 
in  round  numbers  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  glycerine,  33  per  cent. 
of  red  oil  (oleic  acid),  and  about  46  to  50  per  cent,  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  etc.  acids ;  feculence,  foreign  bodies,  and 
loss  8  per  cent.  more.  The  glycerine  has  a  density  of  about 
3i°  B.  as  it  comes  from  the  autoclave  milky  with  diffused 
stearic  acid.  It  is  evaporated  by  steam  to  a  density  of 
about  25°  B.,  in  which  state  it  is  sold  to  manufacturers  of 
chemically  pure  glycerine.  No  lime  or  acid  being  used  in 
this  process,  the  glycerine  is  of  a  very  superior  quality  to 
that  produced  from  processes  where  even  a  very  small  dose 
of  lime  is  used.  At  the  temperature  of  eleven  atmospheres 
(=  364.2°  F.)  the  glycerine  suffers  no  change,  and  no  acro- 
leine  or  empyreumatic  products  are  formed.  Even  at  twenty 
atmospheres,  the  highest  pressurtfcontemplatcd  by  this  in- 
vention, the  temperature  is  only  415.4°  F.,  or  100°  under 
the  melting-point  of  bismuth,  the  lowest  temperature  named 
in  Tilghman's  patent. 

Sulphuric- Avid  Saponification. — Chevreul,  in  his  orig- 
inal researches  on  the  fatty  bodies,  discovered  the  fact  that 
neutral  fats  were  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  their  fac- 
tors, and  he  specifies  this  as  one  mode  of  saponification  in 
his  patent  of  ]  825,  and  speaks  of  distilling  off  the  products. 
The  earlier  researches  of  H.  Braconnot  (Ann.  tie  (.'It.,  xciii. 
250, 1815)  first  made  known  the  peculiar  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  fats;  and  the  coupled  acids,  sulpho-glyceric, 
sulpho-stearic,  etc.,  were  studied  in  1836  by  Freuiy  (Aim. 
lie  (Hi.  et  de  Ph.,  1837,  Ixv.  113-149),  who  showed  that  by 
the  action  of  water,  especially  if  boiling,  these  coupled 
acids  were  resolved  into  fatty  acids,  glycerine,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  fatty  acids  swimming  on  the  surface  of  a  watery 
solution  of  glycerine  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  research 
first  completely  explained  the  real  nature  of  the  so-called 
nulphuric-acid  sapon  ificativn. 

Incipient  decomposition  precedes  and  attends  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  fats,  evolving  sulphurous  oxide, 
carbon  di-oxide,  and  free  carbon,  which  blackens  the  mass, 
producing  also  a  certain  proportion  of  a  pitch-like  tar, 
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FIG.  3. 


which  remains  behind  after  the  distillation.  Tho  process  I 
was  first  successfully  upplied  in  Kngland  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
son, liwynne,  mid  Jones  in  thi!  establishment  of  1'ricu  & 
I'n.  ill  London  iii  1842.  This  process  is  especially  uvuil-  I 
able  for  palrn  nil,  eoctmnut  oil,  the  fat  of  bones,  an<l 
kitohea-drtppingl.  It  is,  however,  applicable  in  one  form 
or  another  to  any  kind  of  fat.  Numerous  forms  of  appa- 
nilns  haw-  been  devised  for  the  practical  use  of  this  |u 
and  various  modifications  of  the  process  itFclf.  the  full  his- 
torv  of  which  would  transcend  our  present  limits.  For  ex- 
ample, the.  ajiparatiis  of  Messrs.  Masse  A  Tribouillet  at 
Ncuilly,  near  I'aris,  is  seen  in  Fig.  :'..  The  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  the  fats  occurs  in  the  lead-lined  boiler  A, 
healed  liy  steam  intro- 
duced by  the  pipe  I  into 
the  jacket  r.  A  lead- 
lined  metallic  clmmber 
li  siiritKMints  the  boiler, 
provided  with  windows 
I',  and  a  discharge-pipe 
G  Q  to  carry  the  heavy 
offensive  vapors  evolved 
to  the  space  II  beneath 
the  boilers.  The  water 
of  condensation  escapes 
by  the  outlet  E,  and  the 
contents  of  the  boiler  are 
constantly  stirred  by 
the  crank  .1  K.  After  mingling  the  fat  with  acid,  the 
contents  of  the  boiler  rested  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
quantity  of  acid  now  being  from  35  per  cent,  down, 
finally,  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  fat.  Tho  temperatures  ranged  from  195°  to  212°  or 
240°  F.  But  this,  with  many  other  modified  forms  of  ap- 
paratus, has  given  place  to  a  combination  of  the  sulphuric 
saponificntion  with  distillation  by  a  current  of  superheated 
steam  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  This  pro- 
cess is  conducted  in  an  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which 
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Apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  fatty  acids  by  superheated 
steam. 

com  bines  the  results  of  the  scientific  researches  of  Chevreul, 
Fremy,  and  Dubrunfaut  on  sulphuric  saponification  with 
those  of  the  inventive  genius  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Wilson,  and 
Gwynne  in  the  distillation  of  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine. 
This  process,  known  as  the  dry  way,  consists  in  distilling 
off  by  superheated  steam  the  fatty  acids  obtained  from  the 
decomposition  of  neutral  fats  by  sulphuric  acid.  Its  im- 
portant advantage  is  in  the  facility  it  affords  of  obtaining 
excellent  products  from  almost  any  kind  of  refuse  fat,  as 
well  as  from  good  stock.  Gwynne  and  Wilson,  in  their  patent 
of  1S43,  proposed  to  treat  the  fats  for  this  process  with  5 
to  9  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  25 
per  cent.,  as  formerly  employed.  This  mixture  was  heated 
at  212°  F.  for  two  hours,  and  then  successively  for  one  hour 
each  at  248°,  280°,  309°,  and  350°  F.  This  is  substantially 
the  process  now  in  use  in  nearly  all  stearine-factories 
which  use  the  sulphuric-acid  saponifioation,  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  kinds  of  fat.  The  black  mass  of  fat-acids 
thus  obtained  is  washed  with  successive  doses  of  hot  water 
for  the  removal  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  glycerine,  dried 
and  fused  by  steam  or  waste  heat,  and  placed  in  a  boiler, 
where  it  can  be  distilled  by  a  current  of  superheated  steam. 
In  Fig.  4,  D  is  a  flat  boiler  where  the  fat-acids  are  dried 
and  melted  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  furnace  /,  in  the 
arches  of  which  (A  ()  is  a  steam-coil,  of  which  .7  is  the  inlet- 
cock,  and  k  controls  the  delivery  of  the  superheated  steam 
upon  the  charge  of  fat-acids  in  the  still  A,  the  rose  /  effect- 
ing the  distribution  evenly.  The  cover  B'  B  is  filled  with 
ashes  to  keep  in  the  heat,  which  may  be  enforced  by  an 
auxiliary  fire  below.  The  delivery-pipe  L  R  is  provided 
with  a  trap  M  to  catch  matters  mechanically  carried  for- 
ward in  the  condensation-water,  etc.  The  double  worm 
0  0  communicates  by  the  outlet  Q  with  a  florentine  receiver, 
where  the  fatty  acids  are  separated  from  the  water.  The 
tarry  residues  are  drawn  off  by  the  outlet-cock  T  x.  This 
apparatus  is  seen  in  a  more  recently  modified  form  in  Fig. 
A,  where  :t  large  elliptical  or  globular  boiler  of  cast  iron 


B  is  heated  by  the  escape  heat  from  the  superheated  furnace 
A  A.  The  vapors  of  water  and  fat-acids  discharged  by  the 
dome  Fare  earned  through  vertical  condensers  of  copper 
cm, led  by  water-jackets  ''  *'.  through  which  a  stream  of 
water  passes  from  0  to  S  in  the  course  of  the  arrows.  Tho 
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condensed  products  reach  the  receptacles  D  D  D.  The 
temperature  of  the  escaping  water  for  condensation  should 
be  about  122°  F.,  to  avoid  the  freezing  of  the  condensed 
stearine,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  water  must  be 
regulated  accordingly.  This  apparatus  may  be  used  con- 
tinuously or  otherwise,  as  may  be  desired.  In  the  former 
ca-i •.  the  still  is  made  of  a  size  to  hold  from  5  to  6  gross 
tons  of  crude  acids ;  in  the  latter  case,  charges  of  about 
2500  to  3000  pounds  of  acids  are  employed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  390°  F.,  with  superheated  steam,  the  opera- 
tion lasting  about  twelve  hours.  A  second  charge  is 
then  introduced,  and  so  on  several  times  before  draining 
off  the  residual  tar.  As  the  sulphuric-acid  saponification 
is  seldom  complete,  it  happens  that  rarely  over  four-fifths 
of  the  charge  in  the  still  can  be  distilled  ;  the  residue  has 
then  to  be  put  aside  to  be  treated  afresh  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  redistilled.  The  heavy  irritating  vapors  of  acro- 
leine  are  always  perceived  in  the  still-room  where  the  sul- 
phuric saponification  is  employed,  mingled  with  gaseous 
hydrocarbons.  The  condensed  liquid  hydrocarbons  which 
gather  at  the  end  of  the  condenser  are  called  "  blue  liquors," 
and  are  found  to  contain  solid  bodies  analogous  to  paraffinc. 
From  these  by-products  by  treatment  with  sodic  carbonate 
many  amylic  hydrates  of  the  American  petroleum  series 
may  be  obtained — e.y.  hexyl,  heptyl,  octyl,  nonyl,  etc. — in 
a  state  of  purity.  These  bodies  have  been  studied  by  Ca- 
hours  and  Demarcay. 

One  or  two  matters  of  interest  remain  to  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  gleaned  from  the  practical  experience  of 
those  with  whom  the  writer  has  consulted  on  this  art. 
Mr.  Florence  Vcrdin,  who  was  long  in  charge  of  the  di- 
gesters of  Wright  and  Fouchfi  at  K.  (J.  Mitchell's  factory 
in  Now  York,  insisted  that  after  a  certain  time  the  decom- 
position of  fats  by  hot  water  into  glycerine  and  fat-acids 
not  only  ceased,  but  that  if  the  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  were  continued,  these  factors  again  reunited, 
forming  fats  anew.  This  shrewd  observation  is  in  har- 
mony with  independent  researches  in  synthetic  chemistry. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Pease  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  oils  and  candles,  whose  products  have  been  re- 
warded by  numerous  medals  and  testimonials  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  given  me  samples  of  stearine  made  by  him 
from  hog's  lard  in  1840,  which  after  more  than  thirty- 
six  years  remain  colorless,  perfectly  hard,  and  free  from 
greasy  odor,  with  broad  brilliant  crystalline  laminae.  Mr. 
Pease  asserts  that  no  stearino  has  such  large  crystalline 
planes  as  that  from  hog's  lard.  I  find  the  melting-point 
of  this  old  stearine  to  be  132°  F.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  Mr.  Pease's  process  for  the  production  of  stearine  from 
hog's  lard  closely  resembles  the  original  process  of  Chev- 
reul and  Gay-Lussac  of  1825.  After  expressing  about  50 
per  cent,  of  lard  oil  (summer  pressing)  by  hydrostatic 
press,  he  saponifies  by  caustic  soda-ley ;  by  salt  removes 
the  curd,  which  he  decomposes  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  removes  the  red  oil  by  two  pressings — first,  at  a 
pressure  of  150  tons,  which  expels  about  three-fifths  of  the 
red  oil,  and  then  by  a  higher  pressure  of  700  to  800  tons 
for  the  remaining  two-fifths.  The  candles  made  from  this 
stearine  are  quite  white,  and  remain  so,  requiring  no 
bleaching.  He  exhibited  to  me  very  hard  and  white  can- 
dles made  by  this  method  forty  years  ago.  A  portion  of 
alcohol  is  added  to  the  melted  stock  just  before  pouring 
into  the  moulds — about  one  quart  to  a  box  of  candles — to 
improve  the  burning  of  the  candle.  The  economical  re- 
sults of  this  process  are — lard  oil,  50  parts;  red  oil,  25 
parts ;  stearine,  25  parts.  No  use  is  made  of  the  glyce- 
rine, which  involves  a  loss  of  about  4  per  cent,  on  the  origi- 
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nal  quantity  of  lard,  about  the  same  Quantity  remaining 
with  the  lard  oil.  As  compared  with  the  lime-saponitica- 
tion,  this  is  not  an  economical  process,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  the  candles  produced  are  superior  in  hardness  and 
brilliancy  of  illumination.  In  winter  the  lard  yields  only 

10  to  20  percent,  of  lard  oil;  in  summer  it  gives  50  per 
cent.     The  stearine  obtained  from  tallow  by  the  hot-water 
process  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  crude  tallow. 

2.  MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. — The  manufacture  of  candles 
from  stearic  acid,  however  produced,  requires  (1)  the  cast- 
ing of  the  acids  into  convenient  forms  for  pressing;  (2) 
pressing  out  the  oleic  acid,  cold  and  hot;  (3)  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  wicks;  (4)  the  moulding;  (5)  the  bleaching, 
washing,  trimming,  polishing,  etc.  A  very  brief  notice  of 
these  mechanical  processes  must  suffice. 

The  casting  of  the  mixed  acids  into  a  convenient  form 
for  pressing  out  the  "red  oil"  or  crude  oleic  acid  is  per- 
formed in  a  simple  way  by  setting  the  metallic  pans  (which 
are  rectangular,  with  sloping  sides,  and  about  three  inches 
deep,  usually  of  copper,  sometimes  of  tin  plate  or  iron)  on 
a  terraced  framework,  one  series  over  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  melted  acids,  running  first  into  the  upper 
tiers,  fill  the  successive  terraces  by  overflow  in  progressive 
order  until  all  arc  full. 

Preying  out  the  Oleic  Acid. — After  cooling  to  the  point 
of  crystallization — the  time  varies  with  the  season,  from 
ten  to  twenty  hours — these  cakes  of  crude  acid  are  pressed 
in  strong  sacks  in  a 
vertical  hydrostatic 
press  (Fig.  6)  for  the 
removal  of  the  red  oil. 
This  process  demands 
care  and  experience  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  more 
or  less  stearic  acid  dis- 
solved in  the  liquid 
oleic  acid.  To  this 
end,  the  mass  is  hard- 
ened by  the  addition  in 
the  pans  of  the  waste 
trimmings  from  the  hot 
press  or  from  the  cal-  7 
careous  saponification 
process.  The  red  oil 
runs  away  into  vats  prepared  for  its  reception  on  a  lower 
story.  The  shrinkage  of  the  sacks  from  the  escape  of  the  red 

011  permits  the  addition  of  relays  of  fresh  sacks  by  reversing 
the  motions  of  the  press.     The  mass  is  kept  in  position  by 
plates  of  sheet  iron  or  zinc,  which  also  carry  the  oleic  acid 
to  the  gutters  which  lead  it  to  the  reservoirs  below.     The 
pressure  is  gradually  carried  to  its  full  measure  of  about 
400  tons,  by  which  the  cakes  are  reduced  from  2  or  2\ 
inches  to  about  one-half  their  original  thickness,  with  the 
removal  of  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  oleic  acid  contained 
in  the  mixed  mass.     About  10  per  cent,  of  oleic  acid  is  re- 
tained in  the  cold  cake,  which  requires  for  its  removal  the 
hot  press.     The  limit  of  atmospheric  temperature  at  which 
the  cold  pressure  can  be  advantageously  carried  on  is  set 
at  about  60°  F.,  so  that  in  this  country  the  summer  is  a 
season  of  rest  for  this  industry  unless  artificial  refrigeration 
is  resorted  to. 

The  residual  oleic  acid  remaining  from  the  cold  press 
discolors  the  stearic  acid  and  renders  it  soft.  For  its  com- 
plete removal  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press  is  employed,  in 
which  the  cakes  of  stearic  acid  are  again  pressed  in  hair- 
cloth held  between  heated  iron  plates  at  a  well-regulated 
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temperature.    As  this  could  not  be  obtained  with  uniformity 
by  the  method  first  used  of  heating  the  iron  plates  in  a  bath 


of  steam,  and  successively  packing  them,  a  better  method 
was  devised,  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  7.  This  apparatus  pro- 
vides a  series  of  twelve  or  more  flat  cells  of  iron,  seen  in 
section  at  I,  and  supplied  with  steam  from  the  valve  V  and 
by  the  rubber  tubes  1 1 1.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen 
to  about  100°  F.,  the  interspaces  are  rapidly  packed  with 
the  hair-cloth  and  stearic-acid  cakes,  and  a  pressure  of 
about  500  tons  is  applied  for  about  an  hour.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult operation,  and  requires  care  and  experience  for  its 
proper  management.  At  best,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
stearine  is  carried  off  by  the  oleic  acid,  from  which  it  is, 
in  part,  reerystallized  in  the  vats  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  its  separation  from  the  oleic  acid  is  difficult,  it 
is  found  in  practice  a  good  plan  to  pump  off  the  superna- 
tant oleic  acid,  and  to  use  the  residue  containing  the  stea- 
rino  to  hasten  the  crystallization  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the 
pans  prior  to  the  cold  pressing. 

The  thin  cakes  of  stearic  acid,  on  removal  from  between 
the  crinolines  of  hair-cloth,  are  trimmed  at  the  edges  to 
remove  the  margin  colored  yellowish  by  oleic  acid.  These 
parings  are  used  in  charging  a  second  hot  press.  The  pre- 
pared cakes  of  stearine  are  still  more  or  less  contaminated 
by  stains  of  iron,  copper,  etc.  from  the  press,  and  by  the 
entanglement  of  filaments  of  crinoline,  etc.,  and  by  lime, 
if  the  acid  is  the  product  of  lime-saponification.  To  free 
it  from  these  accidental  impurities  it  is  again  melted  in  a 
bath  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  (about 
3°  B.),  and  heated  by  stemn.  The  metallic  oxides,  lime, 
etc..  are  thus  removed,  and  on  standing  the  foreign  sub- 
stances subside  after  a  brief  time,  and  the  last  traces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  washed  out  in  another  tank  containing  pure 
water.  Sometimes  the  white  of  eggs  is  used  to  clarify  the 
melted  stearine,  and  the  lime  is  then  precipitated  by  a  little 
oxalic  acid.  The  stearine  is  thus  obtained  perfectly  color- 
less and  limpid,  floating  above  the  water-bath,  and  may 
be  then  cast  in  blocks  for  sale  or  turned  into  the  candle- 
moulds. 

Melting-Point  of  Stearine. — Stearine  from  tallow  melts 
at  about  130°-132°;  Price's  candles  from  palm  oil  fuse  at 
122°  to  124°j  while  those  made  from  Chinese  tallow  (prod- 
uct of  Stilf.inf/ia  sebifera),  by  Wilson  and  G Wynne's  pat- 
ent of  1845,  fuse  at  13fi°  F.  Mitchell's  stearine,  from  the 
Wright  and  Fouche  hot-water  process,  by  my  determination, 
fuses  at  132°  F.,  and  Pierce's,  from  hog's  lard  by  soda-sa- 
ponification,  at  131°  F.  Pure  stearic  acid  fuses  at  158°  F., 
and  palmitic  acid  at  140°  F.  The  mixture  of  the  two  acids, 
therefore,  in  stearine  fuses  at  a  lower  degree  than  either 
factor — a  fact  supported  by  other  examples  of  like  mix- 
tures. 

Wicks. — Candle-wicks  are  made  of  plaited  cotton  woven 
by  a  machine  which  lays  up  the  80  or  90  strands  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  proper  deflection  of  the  free  end 
of  the  burning  wick,  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  so 
that  it  is  consumed  without  a  cinder  falling  into  the  cup  of 
the  candle.  This  end  was  not  reached  without  much  study 
iind  invention.  Cambaceres,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1825 
devised  the  system  of  twisted  and  plaited  wicks  which  is 
still  in  use.  But  it  was  not  until  1836  that  De  Milly  dis- 
covered that  by  impregnating  the  wick  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid  the  formation  of  a  "thief,"  or  mushroom 
of  carbon  on  the  wick,  could  be  prevented.  "  Snuffers," 
which  were  an  indispensable  article  of  domestic  economy 
in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  are  now  unknown  except 
in  the  cabinets  of  bric-d-brac,  thanks  to  Do  Milly 's  invention ; 
which  was,  as  Stas  has  remarked  in  the  report  of  the  Ex- 
position of  1855,  the  finishing  touch  of  the  stearic-acid 
industry.  The  wicks  are  prepared  by  soaking  them  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  bath  holding  in  solution  1£  per  cent,  of 
boracic  acid  and  ^  per  cent,  of  ammonic  sulphate.  The 
excess  of  solution  is  drained  off,  and  the  wicking  dried  in 
a  hydro-extractor  or  by  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The  use  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  ammonic  chloride,  and  bismuth 
nitrate  has  also  been  proposed,  as  was  dilute  sulphuric  arid, 
also  earlier  by  Cambac6res.  The  latter  destroyed  the  wick, 
and  nothing  has  been  found  so  valuable  as  DC  Milly's  treat- 
ment by  boric  acid.  After  treatment  the  wicks  should  be 
singed  by  a  gas-flame  to  remove  the  little  filaments  of  cotton, 
which  might  impair  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  candle. 
There  is  a  nice  point  to  determine  the  proper  size  of  wick 
for  a  given  weight  of  candle,  that  the  reservoir  of  molten 
acid  in  the  cup  be  not  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  drawn  up 
by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick.  The  candle  burns 
most  satisfactorily  when  in  a  pure  still  atmosphere  the 
melted  acid  is  drawn  up  at  such  a  rate  that  the  cup  pre- 
serves its  symmetry.  If  it  is  too  full  because  the  wick  is 
too  small,  the  delicate  edge  breaks  down  and  the  candle 
"  gutters."  If  the  wick  is  too  large,  the  draught  on  the 
reservoir  of  melted  acid  exhausts  the  supply,  the  flame 
droops,  and  an  irregular  illumination,  with  a  too  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  candle,  results. 

The  moulding  of  candles  is  in  theory  an  extremely  sim- 
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plo  operation;  practically,  it  is  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culties which  require  skiliul  manipulation  to  avoid.  Espe- 
cially was  the  crystallization  of  the  stearine  for  a  long 
time  a  source  of  trouble,  and  many  expedients  were  de- 
vi-e<l  heforc  the  very  simple  one  was  hit  on  which  proves 
quite  sufficient.  This  is  to  permit  the  melted  slearine  to 
l.c<-<mie  almost  pasty  before  pouring  into  the  moulds,  which 
are  also  gently  warmed  beforehand.  In  this  way  the  tend- 
ency to  crystallize  is  arrested  and  a  fine  granulation  re- 
sults. Wax  (of  bees)  and  pnrafline,  added  in  small  quan- 
tity, also  prevent  the  crystallization.  Arsenic  (arsenious 
aci'l)  was  ,,t  one  time  used  with  success  for  this  purpose, 
but  was  speedily  abandoned  because  of  the  risks  to  public 
health  it  involved.  It  was  lie  .Milly  again  who  hit  upon 
the'  \cry  simple  expedient  of  pouring  the  candles  with 
sl< aiiue  in  the  milky  state  which  precedes  solidification, 
and  thus  solved  a  difficulty  which  was  wellnigh  proving 

fatal  to  the  Meuric  industry. 

The  candle-moulds  arc  slightly  tapering  tubes  cast  of  an 
alloy  of  lead  2  parts  and  tin  1  part,  the  size  and  length 
varying  of  course  with  the  denomination  of  the  candle. 
For  convenience,  the  moulds  are  arranged  in  groups  of 
ton,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  in  a  basin  or  tank,  which  acts 
as  a  reservoir  for  holding  the  fluid  acids  when  the  moulds 
are  Tilled,  and  for  furnishing  the  needful  reserve  to  supply 
tin'  shrinkage,  as  the  candles  contract  in  cooling.  This 
reservoir  or  feeder  also  furnishes  a  firm  support  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  candles  from  the  moulds,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  suitable  handle  or  grapple  of  tin  is  plunged  in  the 
feeder  while  the  acids  are  yet  fluid.  The  wicks,  prepared  as 
already  described,  are  introduced  by  a  long  and  slender 
crochet-needle  while  the  moulds  are  laid  horizontally.  The 
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wick  is  made  central  by  attachment  to  an  eye  seen  in  the 
single  figure  «  (Fig.  8),  and  is  drawn  through  the  other 
end,  where  a  plug  of  wood  holds  it  tight  and  tense.  The 
figure  shows  the  arrangement  of  30  candles  in  three  rows 
of  ten  each,  prepared  for  casting.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
essential  that  the  temperature  of  the  moulds  should  he  122° 
to  130°  F.,  near  the  melting-point  of  the  acids.  This  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  placing  the  moulds  in  an  oven,  heated 
preferably  by  steam,  to  the  proper  temperature,  or,  as  in 
the  figure,  by  a  steam-jacket  C  0  surrounding  the  chamber 
B,  in  which  the  moulds  hang,  while  the  air  escapes  by  r, 
and  the  water  of  condensation  by  r'.  When  the  moulds 
have  the  proper  temperature,  the  melted  stearine  is  turned 
in  at  a  temperature  when  the  mass  in  the  vat  is  milky  with 
the  newly-forming  crystals.  The  grapple  for  removing 
the  mass  when  cold  is  put  in  place,  and  the  whole  left  to 
cool,  after  which  the  plugs  are  removed  below  and  the 
whole  mass  is  withdrawn,  the  candles  are  broken  from  the 
feeder,  and  the  latter  is  thrown  into  the  melting-vat  to  be 
again  used  in  moulding  more  candles.  This  process  involves 
much  hand-labor,  and  is  too  slow  for  the  demands  of  a 
large  establishment.  It  is,  in  fact,  now  used  chiefly  by 
those  who  buy  the  stearine  in  blocks,  while  the  manufac- 
turers of  stearine,  who  produce  candles  on  a  large  scale, 
employ  a  continuous-acting  apparatus  of  American  origin, 
in  which  the  wicking  is  automatic,  and  the  moulds  are  both 
heated  and  cooled  by  a  continuous  system.  Fig.  9  shows 
in  elevation  a  recent  form  of  this  apparatus,  as  now  made 
by  Morane  of  Paris,  having  ten  sections  of  twenty  moulds, 
heated  in  place  by  steam,  and  cooled  by  a  current  of  air  from 
a  blower.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  lower  one  4 
holding  the  bobbins  of  prepared  wicks  for  continuous  thread- 
ing of  the  moulds.  The  upper  compartment  is  a  box  of  plate 
iron  containing  the  moulds,  and  heated  by  steam  from  the 
pipe  V.  The  figure  shows  a  section  of  the  moulds  with  its 
reservoir,  raised  by  the  winch  and  supported  on  the  car- 
riage C,  which  traverses  the  length  of  the  ways  to  take  up 
each  section  in  turn.  The  wicks  are  held  firm  by  a  screw  at 
top,  which  gives  them  the  requisite  tension,  while  the  free 
ends  are  cut  off  beneath  the  tips  of  the  elevated  moulds. 
By  this  machine  all  the  hand-labor  of  "cottoning"  or 
wicking  is  avoided,  and  by  the  use  of  alternate  heat  and 


cold,  either  as  steam  and  air,  or  otherwise  by  warm  and 
cold  water-baths  alternately,  the  moulds  are  warmed  and 
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chilled  with  certainty  and  little  loss  of  time.  In  very  large 
establishments  this  system  is  carried  still  further  by  ar- 
ranging twelve  similar  machines  on  a  circular  tramway,  at 
the  centre  of  which  are  two  elevated  tanks,  one  of  hot  and 
one  of  cold  water,  which  flow  successively  into  each  ma- 
chine as  it  arrives  in  due  order  of  rotation  opposite  the 
spigots.  In  this  apparatus  the  necessity  of  a  reservoir  or 
basin  of  melted  stearine  over  the  moulds  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a  mechanism  which  forces  up  the  stearine  by  a 
piston  from  below,  with  the  advantage  of  filling  the 
moulds  completely  under  pressure,  and  of  making  the  can- 
dle of  any  desired  length  or  diameter.  A  fuller  description 
of  this  apparatus  by  Morane  is  beyond  our  present  limits. 
The  bleaching,  irudhinrj,  drying,  trimming,  and  polishing 
of  the  candles  complete  the  mechanical  operations  of  this 
industry.  The  slightly-yellowish  color  which  the  star 
candle  usually  has  when  it  leaves  the  mould  is  removed  by 
an  exposure  to  sunlight  for  some  days,  or  perhaps  t\vo 
weeks,  in  a  place  provided  with  a  glass  roof  and  suitable 
shelving  for  this  purpose.  No  chemical  agent  other  than 
light  has  been  found  practicable.  As  the  candles  are  more 
or  less  soiled  by  handling  and  by  dust,  they  are  washed  off 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  dried  on  an 
endless  apron  of  cloth,  upon  which  mechanism  they  roll 
in  contact  with  each  other.  As  the  lower  ends  are  more  or 
less  uneven,  these  are  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw,  and  the 
surface  of  the  candles  is  at  the  same  time  polished  by  the 
friction  of  brushes  moving  lengthwise  over  them.  These 
last  operations  of  trimming  and  polishing  are  combined  in 
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the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  candles  0  are  placed 
in  grooves  of  the  revolving  cylinder  C,  which  brings  them 
under  the  rapidly-moving  circular  saw  L,  which  cuts  them 
neatly  to  even  lengths,  whence  they  are  carried  forward  by 
a  grooved  apron  of  wood  beneath  the  brushes  B,  which  are 
rapidly  moved  back  and  forth  by  the  crank  E,  and  thus 
receive  the  final  finish  before  packing  in  boxes. 

Paraffine  Candles. — Since  paraffine  has  become  an  article 
of  commerce,  it  has  been  much  used  to  "  break  the  grain  " 
of  stearine  candles  in  place  of  beeswax,  and  with  decided 
advantage,  producing  a  candle  of  superior  beauty.  By 
itself,  paraftine  produces  a  candle  of  much  beauty,  but  lia- 
ble to  droop  with  warm  weather,  while  its  extreme  fluidity 
renders  it  undesirable  for  a  movable  light.  The  moulding 
of  pure  paramne  candles  is  also  attended  with  peculiar 
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difficulties.  It  is  therefore  seldom  used  alone,  but  when 
from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  stearinc  is  added,  candles  are 
obtained  having  the  appearance  of  wax.  Hut  the  same 
lowering  of  the  fusion-point  of  the  mixture  already  no- 
ticed for  stoaric  and  palmitic  acids  occurs  with  stearino 
and  paraffine.  Thus,  if  equal  weights  of  paraffine,  melting 
at  122°  F.,  and  palmitic  acid,  of  132°  melting-point,  are 
mingled,  the  result  is  a  body  fusing  at  113°  F. 

Colored  Candles. — Stearine,  paraffine,  and  wax  candles 
are  made  of  almost  any  desired  color  now  by  the  use  of 
aniline  colors  of  the  desired  tint.  Formerly,  metallic  ox- 
ides and  some  vegetable  colors  were  chiefly  used,  which  as 
a  rule  caused  the  candles  to  burn  badly,  and  sometimes  to 
emit  poisonous  fumes.  Stearino  may  be  colored  black  by 
heating  for  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  bruised  nuts 
of  Anacardium  orientale. 

Wax  Candles.— See  AVAX. 

For  many  recent  details  in  this  article  the  writer  is  in- 
debted to  M.  J.  Bouis's  Stenrloue  (Acide)  in  Ad.  Wurtz's 
flirt,  tie  Chimie,  as  also  to  private  communications  from 
R.  G.  Mitchell,  E.  S.  Wayne,  and  E.  S.  Pease.  For  the 
literature  of  the  subject  the  reader  may  consult :  Reports 
of  the  Juries  (London,  1851,  619-624);  Chevreul,  Rc- 
cherches  chimianes  (1819):  Richardson  and  Watts  (Lon- 
don, vol.  i.);  Muspratt's  Chemistry,  art.  "Candles"  (ed. 
of  1876);  Watts's  Diet,  of  Chemistry:  Morfit's  Chemistry 
(Philadelphia,  1847),  "Soap  and  Candles;"  Payen,  Pe- 
louze  and  Frfimy,  Regnault.  Berzelius,  and  Dumas's  Cliim.; 
Roret's  Encyc.,  "Fat-Acids;"  testimony  of  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  Record  Supreme  Court  of  the  U. S.  in  case  of  Mitch- 
ell v.  Tilghman  (669) ;  also  in  same  record  testimony  of 
Edward  S.  Wayne,  J.  C.  Booth,  R.  E.  Rogers,  F.  A.  Genth, 
B.  C.  Tilghman,  and  others ;  Annulet  de  Oh.  et  Phns. 
(Paris,  1854  [3],  t,  xli.,  246-316);  Gehler's  Physilralisches 
Worterliiifh  (Leipsic,  vol.  ii.,  p.  544);  Stearic-Acid  In- 
dustry, by  J.  L.  Smith  ;  Report*  of  the  U.  S.  Commission- 
er* to  the  Paris  Si-position  of  1867  (ii.,  118,  Washington, 

1870).  B.  SILLIMAN. 

Ste'arine  (C57Huo06=  (CsIIsjuifC^HssOs^).  Stearine 
is  a  glyceride  or  ether  of  glycerine,  as  shown  by  the  formula 
tristearine.  The  constitution  of  the  glycerides  has  already 
been  explained  under  FATS  and  OILS.  In  commercial  par- 
lance, stearine  is  a  term  applied  to  the  impure  stearic  acid 
obtained  by  the  saponification  of  fats  in  the  preparation  of 
star  candles.  (See  STEARIC  Acm  INDUSTRY.)  Tristearino 
is  the  natural  form  of  stearinc  in  the  hard  fats  of  both  king- 
doms. From  the  seeds  of  Ilrindonia  indtca  stearine  of  abso- 
lute unity  can  be  obtained,  as  shown  by  Bouis  and  Pimentel 
( Compt.  rend.,  xliv.  1355).  Pure  stearino  from  this  source  is 
perfectly  white,  and  crystallizes  in  mammillary  radiations 
of  a  nacreous  lustre,  ending  in  very  delicate  needles.  This 
stearine,  when  fused,  is  much  more  transparent  than  that 
from  animal  fats,  which  obstinately  retain  traces  of  oleine 
and  other  fat  acids.  It  is  very  brittle.  By  saponification 
it  yields  directly  stearie  acid,  melting  at  158°  F.,  and  its 
analysis  affords  stearic  acid  95.72  per  cent.,  while  calcula- 
tion calls  for  95.73  per  cent.  B.  SILLIMAN. 

Stearns,  county  of  Central  Minnesota,  lying  W.  of  the 
Mississippi,  drained  by  Sank  River,  and  containing  Sauk 
Lake,  with  many  other  streams  and  ponds.  It  is  traversed 
by  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  The  W.  part  is  hilly,  the 
remainder  prairie-land.  There  arc  breweries,  saw-mills, 
flour-mills,  and  manufactories  of  wagons,  furniture,  and 
agricultural  implements.  Staples,  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  hay,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  St.  Cloud.  Area, 
1379  sq.  m.  P.  14,206. 

Stearns  (ASAHEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lunenberg,  Mass.,  June 
17,  1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1797;  practised  law  at 
Chelmsford  many  years  ;  was  county  attorney  for  Middle- 
sex ;  member  of  Congress  1815-17  ;  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard  Law  School  1817-29; -and  subsequently  commis- 
sioner (with  Lemuel  Shaw)  for  revising  the  statutes  of 
Massachusetts.  D.  at  Cambridge  Feb.  5,  1839.  Author 
of  a  valuable  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Real 
Actions,  with  an  Appendix  of  Practical  Forma  (Hallowell, 
1884). 

Stearns  (GEORGE  LUTHER),  b.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan. 
8,  1809  ;  became  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Boston,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  anti-slavery  organizations  ;  founded 
the  Commonwealth  and  Right  Wny  newspapers;  aided  to 
equip  John  Brown  for  his  Free-State  campaigns  in  Kan- 
sas ;  was  conspicuous  as  his  friend  during  the  later  crisis 
at  Harper's  Ferry  ;  was  instrumental  during  the  civil  war 
in  recruiting  in  Massachusetts  three  regiments  of  colored 
men,  and  rendered  similar  services  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Tennessee,  receiving  from  Secretary  Stanton  a 
commission  as  major.  D.  at  Modford,  Mass.,  Apr.  9.  1867. 

Stearns  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  son 
of  Rev.  Josiah  Stearns  (1732-88) ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1794;  was  ordained  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Bedford, 


Mass.,  179;"),  and  filled  that  post  until  his  death,  Dec.  26, 
1834.  Author  of  seven  published  sermons  and  addresses. 
Stearns  (Rev.  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
fourth  president  of  Amherst  College,  b.  at  Bedford,  Mass., 
Mar.  17,  1S05,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Congregational 
clergymen;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1827;  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  and  after  teaching  a  short  time  at 
Duxbury  was  ordained  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Cambridgeport  Dec.  14,  1831. 
In  1854  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College, 
which  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death,  June  8,  ls7ii. 
Besides  valuable  addresses  given  during  his  connection 
with  the  college,  he  published  several  sermons,  with  ]UI|HT.S 
in  the  Kbliotheca  Sacra,  Riblical  Repository,  and  New  Entj- 
/",'"/•  >•,  a  work  on  Infant  Church  Membership,  and  Life  and 
Select  Discourses  of  Samuel  H.  Stearns.  J.  H.  SEELYE. 

Ste'arone.  This  body  was  derived  by  Bussy  (Ann. 
Chan.  Phys.,  liii.  410)  from  the  decomposition  of  stearic 
acid  by  quicklime,  a  fourth  part  of  the  latter  being  dis- 
tilled with  one  of  the  former,  producing  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons and  a  solid  body  which  he  named  stearone.  The 
liquid  hydrocarbons  were  removed  by  pressure,  and  the 
solid  residue,  treated  by  ether,  yielded  a  solution  which  on 
standing  deposited  colorless  crystalline  pellets  of  a  pearly 
lustre.  Stearone  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  in  fat-acids,  and  in  concentrated  acetic  acid.  It 
burns  with  a  very  brilliant  flame  and  becomes  highly  elec- 
tric by  friction.  Alkalies  do  not  attack  it.  Hot  sulphuric 
acid  burns  it  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Hot  nitric 
acid  does  not  attack  it,  but  hot  nitro-sulphuric  acid  de- 
composes it,  with  the  formation  of  an  acid  volatile  oil 
(Rou-iiey).  The  mnrnnrnne  of  Rowncy  is  esteemed  identi- 
cal with  stearone.  It  melts  at  86°-S8°  F.  if  made  from  puro 
stearic  acid,  but  if  from  impure,  its  melting-point  may  be 
as  low  as  76°.  B.  SILLIMAN. 

Ste'atite  [Gr.  crreap,  ore'aTos,  "fat"],  or  Soapstone, 

a  kind  of  stone  which  receives  both  its  names  from  its  unct- 
uous quality.  It  is  a  compact  form  of  tulc,  and  is  an  im- 
pure hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  has  some  use  in  the 
porcelain  manufacture.  A  soft  white  sort  is  the  French  chalk 
of  the  toilette  and  of  the  tailors'  shops.  Powdered  steatite 
is  employed  as  a  lubricant,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  several 
kinds  of  steam-packing.  Steatite  is  easily  cut  into  figures, 
which  are  then  hardened  by  fire  and  colored  to  imitate 
more  costly  stones.  Steatite  is  employed  in  making  stoves 
and  foot-stoves  for  use  in  cold  weather,  since  it  retains 
heat  for  a  long  time.  It  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  other  countries. 

Steb'bing  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  1800; 
graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1823;  became 

ferpetual  curate  of  St.  James's,  Hampstead  road,  London, 
836;  chaplain  to  University  College  Hospital  1837,  and 
rector  of  St.  Mary,  Somerset,  London,  1857.  Author  of  a 
History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades  (2  vols.,  1830),  Lien 
of  the  Italian  Poets  (3  vols.,  1831),  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  from  its  Foundation  to  A.  D.  ll&Z'Cl  vols.,  1833- 
34),  History  of  the  Reformation  (2  vols.,  1836),  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  IfSO  to  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(3  vols.,  1838-42),  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  and  nu- 
merous other  religious  and  historical  works,  including  a 
Continuation  of  Hume  and  Smollett's  History  of  England  (6 
vols.,  1837) ;  was  in  1828,  with  J.  S.  Buckingham,  one  of  the 
original  editors  of  the  Athenxuni,  and  afterward  edited  the 
Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity  (15  vols.,  1836)  and  select 
works  of  Bishops  Tomlinson  and  Beveridge,  and  of  De  Foe, 
Baxter,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Ste'dingk,  von  (CURT  BOBISLAITS  Louis  CHRISTOPHER), 
COUNT,  b.  at  Pinnau,  Pomerania  (then  belonging  to  Swe- 
den), Oct.  26,  1746;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Upsala 
1768 ;  entered  the  army  in  youth :  took  part  in  a  war  against 
Prussia ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal 
regiment  of  Swedes  in  the  French  army ;  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Count  Fersen,  and,  like  him,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution;  sailed  with 
D'Estaing's  fleet  for  the  West  Indies  1778;  commanded  a 
brigade  of  infantry  in  the  attack  upon  Grenada,  and  led 
one  of  the  two  principal  assaults  upon  Savannah,  Oct.  9, 
1779,  where  he  lost  half  his  brigade  of  900  men  and  was 
himself  severely  wounded;  was  honored  with  membership 
in  the  order  of  Cincinnati ;  held  high  command  in  the  war 
against  Russia  1787;  became  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg 
1790,  and  was  Swedish  plenipotentiary  in  the  peace  confer- 
ences at  Paris  1814.  D.  at  Stockholm. 

Sted'man  (CHARLES),  b.  in  England  about  1745;  was 
an  officer  under  Lord  Percy  at  the  battle  of  Lexington 
1775;  served  under  Lord  Howe  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  and  under  Cornwallis  in  his  Southern  campaign, 
and  published  The  History  of  the  Origin,  Prof/res*,  and 
Termination  of  the  American  War  (2  vols.  4to,  London, 
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1792;  8vo,  Dublin,  1794),  said  by  the  bibliographer 
Lowndes  to  have  been  written  by  William  Thomson, 
1,1. .11. — u  work  valuable  for  its  military  maps  and  sur- 
veys. Steclman  was  during  his  later  years  a  deputy  eomp- 
troller  of  the  stamp-office.  1).  at  London  .June  2r>,  1S1L'. 

Stftlniaii  (KiiMi  xi)  ri.ARK.NCK),  b.  at  llartfonl.  Conn., 
Oct.  s.  Is:;:;,  .,,„  u  ;,  former  husband  "I'  .Mrs.  E.  ('.  Kin- 
ney,  tin:  poetess ;  studied  at  Yale  College  ;  became  in  1852 
editor  of  the  Norwich  Trilmiir,  in  ISiS  of  the  Winsted 
H:>ral<l :  settle  1  in  New  York  in  1855;  became  in  1859  a 
poetical  contributor  to  the  New  York  Tribune;  was  war- 
corrcspondcnt .  «f  the  Now  York  World  1801-63;  contrib- 
uted to  the  Atlfiiitii-  and  other  magazines;  studied  law; 
was  in  186.'!  private  secretary  to  Attorney-General  Bates 
at  Washington,  and  has  been  since  1865  u  stockbroker  in 
New  York.  Author  of  1'orm*  /,//<•/,•  ..»•/  lilyllic  (1860), 
Alirr  "/'  M'liiiiuiiit/i,  uiiil  nlhf.r  I'ncmi  (1864),  The  Illame- 
lct»  Prince,  and  ui/i'-r  I'm-m*  (|s«!i),  and  of  a  volume  of 
critical  essays  on  The.  Virtnrinn  I'ori*  (1875).  His  scat- 
tered A«.-M«  were  collected  in  a  single  volume  in  1873. 
He  delivered  his  narrative  poem,  ti'-n/fntnu-;f,  in  1872  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  his  verses  for 
commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  1873.  Ho  has  pre- 
pared a  scries  of  ll'-/ti-fif  1'itHtitntln,  of  which  some  speci- 
mens have  been  printed,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
Theocritus  and  the  Sicilian-Greek  school  of  idyllic  poets. 
(See  biographical  notice  in  Scribner't  Monthly,  Nov.,  1873.) 
Steed'man  (CHAIU.ES),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Sept.  24,  1811,  in 
South  Carolina ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr. 
1,  1828;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  a  commander  in 
1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commodore  in  1866,  a  rear- 
admiral  in  1871  ;  retired  in  1873.  Served  in  the  naval 
battery  at  Vera  Cruz  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  and 
commanded  the  liienville  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and 
the  Ticonderoga  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  Highly 
commended  by  Kear-Admirals  Du  Pont  and  Porter. 

FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER. 

Steedman  (JAMKS  BARRKTT),  b.  in  Northumberland 
oo.,  Pa.,  July  :iO.  IMS;  went  to  Ohio  in  18.'!7,  and  in  1843 
was  elected  to  the  State  legislature ;  was  among  the  earliest 
in  1849  to  try  gold-mining  in  California;  in  1851  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  board  of  public  works,  and  subse- 
quently wa.s  chosen  printer  to  Congress.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  an  Ohio  vol- 
unteer regiment;  served  with  credit  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky ;  was  made  brigadier-general  in  July,  1863,  and 
for  services  at  Chic.kamauga  was  made  major-general  in 
Apr.,  1864.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  Sherman's  At- 
lanta campaign ;  afterward  was  with  Thomas  in  Tennes- 
see, and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  Resigned 
his  commission  in  July,  I860,  and  was  appointed  by  Pros. 
Johnson  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

Steel.  Definition. — It  is  necessary  to  define  the  term 
"steel"  at  some  length,  since  the  old  classification  very  in- 
adequately describes  the  modern  cast,  malleable  compounds 
of  iron,  carbon  and  metalloids  used  for  structural  purposes, 
and  constituting  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  metal  now 
made  by  steel  processes.  The  old  term  "  steel "  referred  to 
the  cast  malleable  product  of  iron  and  so  much  carbon 
(from  |  to  1  \  per  cent.)  that  the  metal  would  harden  when 
heated  to  redness  and  quenched  in  water;  it  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  cutting  tools.  The  homogeneity  of  this 
metal  is,  however,  an  equally  distinguishing  quality,  and 
is  due  to  its  having  been  poured  into  a  mould  while  in  a 
fluid  state,  so  that  the  slag  might  separate  by  gravity,  and 
the  metal  might  become  solid  and  crystalline.  Wrought 
iron,  on  the  contrary,  while  having  similar  chemical  prop- 
erties, and  often  as  much  carbon,  consists  of  pasty  masses 
from  which  the  slag  is  rarely  quite  expelled  by  the  pressure 
that  sticks  them  together ;  it  is  therefore  laminated  in  struc- 
ture. As  the  soft  compounds  and  those  largely  varying  in 
chemical  constituents  came  gradually  to  be  produced  by 
casting  processes,  it  was  natural  and  convenient  to  enlarge 
the  term  steel  to  cover  them  ;  and  the  use  of  the  term  was 
at  the  same  time  rendered  legitimate  and  scientific  by  bas- 
ing the  classification  on  one  of  the  grand  characteristics— 
structure  due  to  casting — rather  than  on  ingredients,  as 
heretofore,  especially  since  structural  qualities  were  con- 
stantly increasing  in  importance.  It  is  found  practically 
convenient  to  distinguish  between  all  the  cast  malleable 
compounds,  whether  hard  or  soft,  by  affixing  the  name  of 
the  metalloid  chiefly  incorporated,  such  as  "  chrome  steel," 
"  manganese  steel,"  nnd  the  like,  or  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon, or  both.  It  is  important  to  know  the  amount  of  car- 
bon in  structural  steels,  and  this  may  be  readily  determined. 
To  call  the  soft  steels  "wrought  iron"  would  involve  not 
only  the  sub-classifications  mentioned,  but  another  to  dis- 
tinguish structural  variety.  The  general  usage  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  of  works,  is  rapidly  fixing  this  enlarged 
definition ;  it  is,  however,  criticised  on  the  ground  of  new 


use  for  an  old  name,  while  some  objectors  propose  a  clas- 
sification based  on  arbitrary  degrees  of  resilience,  or  of 
strength,  or  of  hardening  capacity,  or  of  several  combined 
qualities.  They  would  call  all  compounds  on  one  side  of 
the  arbitrary  line  "steel,"  and  all  on  the  other  side  ••  iron." 
Now,  exact  definitions  must  be  based  on  differences  which 
always  exist  in  every  form  and  phase  of  the  materials  de- 
nned, and  not  on  differences  which,  however  groat  they 
may  be  in  certain  forms  and  phases  of  the  materials,  run 
together  at  one  point,  and  there  cease  to  be  differences.  If 
we  divide  steel  from  wrought  iron  by  an  arbitrary  lino  of 
percentage  of  any  ingredient,  or  of  modification,  such  as 
hardening,  due  to  any  ingredient,  there  must  be  some  point 
at  which  the  difference  between  steel  and  wrought  iron  is 
infinitely  small.  If,  however,  we  define  steel  as  a  com- 
pound  made  homogeneous  by  fusion,  while  wrought  iron, 
although  the  same  in  composition,  is  heterogeneous  from 
welding,  there  is  always  and  at  every  grade  of  the  materials 
a  largo  and  radical  difference.  Casting  fluid  steel  and 
welding  pasty  iron  are  always  distinct  in  their  characters 
and  results  ;  they  do  not  at  any  point  shade  into  each  other. 
It  is  hardly  possible  in  this  paper  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
controversy,  but,  as  this  article  is  intended  to  refer  to  those 
compounds  of  iron  which  are  generally  known  nnd  sold  as 
steel,  such  as  Bessemer  rails  and  Martin  boiler-plate,  as 
well  as  tool  steel  and  spring  steel,  the  definition  must  for 
these  purposes  be  as  follows :  Steel  it  a  compound  of  iron 
which  has  been  cast  from  a  fluid  Mate  into  a  mallenble  mnes. 
The  term  "  cast "  prefixed  to  steel  thus  becomes  unneces- 
sary. Puddled  iron  combined  more  or  less  highly  with 
carbon,  without  any  change  in  structure  by  melting,  under 
the  names  of  "puddled  steel,"  "blister  steel,"  etc.,  is  not 
true  steel,  according  to  current  nomenclature,  nor  according 
to  that  adopted  after  the  old  high  tool-steels  were  first 
made.  The  terms  "pot"  or  "crucible"  steel,  "Martin 
steel,"  and  "  Bessemer  steel  "  are  convenient  for  distin- 
guishing processes  of  manufacture,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily distinguish  between  steels  which  differ  cither  chem- 
ically or  mechanically. 

Nature  and  Compaction  of  Steel, — From  the  preceding 
definition  it  will  be  observed  that  the  grand  structural  cha- 
racteristic of  steel,  to  which  it  largely  owes  its  value  for  all 
uses,  is  homogeneity  due  to  fusion;  also,  that  its  chemical 
constituents  and  the  characters  due  to  them  are  very  vari- 
ous. The  important  chemical  qualities  of  tool-steel  are : 
(1)  the  tempering  quality,  which  is  due,  first,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  say  }  to  \  \  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  second,  to  the  me- 
chanical mixture  of  this  carbon  with  the  metal  by  means 
of  slow  cooling  from  a  red  heat,  which  makes  the  metal 
comparatively  soft,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  with  the  ordinary 
tools ;  third,  the  extreme  hardening  of  the  metal,  when,  by 
means  of  sudden  cooling,  the  carbon  is  chemically  dissolved 
in  the  iron.  (2)  An  important  condition  of  tool-steel  is  its 
freedom  from  ingredients,  such  as  phosphorus  and  silicon, 
which  induce  brittleness.  Excepting  some  modern  tool- 
steels,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  chromium,  titanium, 
and  some  other  metalloids  are  employed,  the  best  tool-steels 
have  but  a  few  hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  of  any  ingredient 
except  carbon  and  iron.  The  precise  effects  of  the  metal- 
loids are  not  well  determined,  and  are  little  understood. 

The  more  important  qualities  of  structural  steels  vary 
with  their  precise  uses.  In  general,  great  resistance  to 
statical  strains,  or  to  those  gradually  applied,  is  accom- 
panied by  comparative  brittleness  and  unfitness  to  resist 
strains  suddenly  applied.  High  resistance,  resilience,  hard- 
ness, and  brittleness  increase,  up  to  certain  limits,  with  the 
amount  of  impurities,  chiefly  carbon,  contained  in  the 
metal.  Low  resistance,  softness,  ductility,  and  toughness 
become  more  marked,  within  certain  limits,  as  the  impurities 
become  less.  But  too  little  as  well  as  too  much  impurity 
makes  steel  weak  and  unsuitable  for  structural  purposes. 
It  requires  what  is  called  "  body  "  to  give  it  resistance  to 
either  statical  or  sudden  strains.  This  "  body  "  is  imparted 
by  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  by  other 
ingredients;  but  too  much  of  either  of  them,  or  of  certain 
compounds  of  them,  weakens  the  metal.  While  we  know, 
generally,  that  the  substances  mentioned  may  to  a  certain 
extent  replace  one  another  as  body-giving  elements,  and 
that  some  of  them  appear  to  neutralize  others  (for  instance, 
that  manganese  restores  the  ductility  of  steel  made  brit- 
tle by  phosphorus),  we  are  but  yet  on  the  outskirts  of 
definite  and  formulated  knowledge  regarding  the  mechan- 
ical effects  of  chemical  mixture  in  iron  and  steel.  Great 
progress  is  making,  however,  by  means  of  combined  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  tests,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  not 
only  steel,  but  other  constructive  metals,  will  by  these 
means  be  compounded  to  more  perfectly  meet  the  present 
and  a  vastly  increased  range  of  uses. 

The  considerable  variation  in  the  composition  of  steels 
it  for  the  same  purposes  is  shown  by  Table  I.  Sulphur 
and  copper  do  not  materially  affect  structural  qualities ;  they 
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TABLE  I. — Good  Steels. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

»- 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
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oiler-plate. 
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3 
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M 

JH 
f 

1 

1 

± 
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1  . 
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!j 
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1 
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1 
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-1 

t 

X 

I 

| 

r 

I5 

I 

1 

1 

s" 

I 

s° 

i 

t  s 

('•  -1 

0150 

0.170 

0.210 

0.250 

0.120 

0.280 

0.300 

0.560 

0165 

0390 

0537 

0.490 

0210 

0  480 

Silicon                                

0  0''5 

0020 

0030 

0.050 

0  100 

o  Hso 

0  100 

0027 

0  W2 

0  009 

0  029 

0  040 

0.070 

0.050 

(1.  ll.'IO 

0.286 

0.101 

0.120 

0.118 

0070 

0  122 

0  058 

0  036 

0  054 

0  1(>0 

0.560 

0.540 

0.750 

0.750 

0.350 

0.4M 

0.800 

1.000 

0778 

0-432 

0576 

0350 

1  000 

0  280 

0  0~>0 

Sulphur  

tnu-e 

0.001 

0.050 

0.130 

0.028 

0.080 

0.160 

0.123 

0.0111 

O.OIJO 



0.049 

tend  to  make  the  metal  "red-short"  or  unraalleablo  at  or- 
dinary working  heats.  Manganese,  up  to  1  per  cent.,  pro- 
motes toughness,  and,  as  in  No.  5,  Table  T.,  appears  to 
neutralize  the  hardening  action  of  phosphorus.  Carbon, 
silicon,  and  phosphorus  must  be  low  in  boiler-plates  and  in 
parts  which  are  subjected  at  the  same  time  to  tension  and 
vibration.  They  may  all  be  high  in  suitably-shaped  com- 
pression members  of  structures. 

Table  II.  shows  steels  (Nos.  1  and  2)  red-short  from  want 
of  manganese,  although  a  similar  composition  in  No.  1, 
Table  I.,  was  not  red-short.  The  former,  however,  were 
made  by  the  Bessemer  process,  and  needed  more  man- 
ganese to  remove  the  oxide  of  iron  formed  in  the  conver- 
sion. This  will  be  further  referred  to.  No.  5,  Table  II., 
is  both  red-short  and  brittle  from  excess  of  phosphorus. 
No.  3  is  a  little  brittle  from  carbon;  removing  two  thirds 
of  its  phosphorus  would  leave  it  tough.  Nos.  6  and  7  are, 
on  the  contrary,  weak  for  the  want  of  carbon. 


TABLE  II. — Miscellaneous  Analyses. 
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0.292 

0.1H) 

0.744 

O.l&O 

0.480 

0.060 

0  142 

Silicon  

0.011 

O.O;,  7 

0.040 

0.029 

0.046 

0.0:15 

O.C62 

0.179 

Phosphorus  

0.061 

0,080 

0.089 

0.240 

0.589 

0.01)8 

0.085 

0.0h8 

Sulphur  

0.012 

0.115 

0.030 

0.040 

0.053 

0.070 

0.028 

Table  ITT.   shows  the  strength  and  ductility  of 
kinds  of  steel,  due  to  carbon. 
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TABLE  III. — Mechanical  Qualities  due  to  Carbon. 


Fagersta  (Sweden). 

Neuburg  (Austria). 

Cockerlll  (Seralng). 

Quantity  of 
carbon. 

Average 
breaking 
load. 

Percentage  of 
stretching. 

Carbon, 

Breaking 
load. 

Percentage  of 
stretching. 

Carbon. 

Breaking 
lend. 

Percentage  of 
stretching. 

Lbs.  per  sq. 

,lts.   pt-r   sq. 

inch. 

f  126,486 

126,4% 

1.00  p.  c. 

i       to 

2  to   6  p.  c. 

0.88  to  1.12 

to 

5  p.  c. 

0.65  and  more. 

)98  063 

0.70  p.  C. 

1  146,383 
(  100,905 
J.        to 

4  to    6  p.  c. 

0.62  to  0.88 

149,220 
'  103,747 
to 

5  to  10  p.  c. 

0.55  to  0.65 

to 
156.332 

5  to  10  p.  c. 

1  130,750 

126,486 

f    99,404 

80,298 

0.45  p.  C. 
0.35  p.  c. 

J.        to 
I  103,747 
(    68,217 

4      to 

9  to  10  p.  c. 
12  p.  c. 

0.38  to  0.62 
0.15  to  0.38 

to 
103,747 

68,217 
to 

10  to  20  p.  c. 
20  to  25  p.  c. 

0.45  to  0.55 
0.35  to  0.45 

]     79,587 
<f      to 
1     98,063 

10  to  20  p.  c. 

1     69,638 

80^98 

f    59,690 

66,848 

1     68,217 

0.30  p.  c. 

J       to 
i    62,533 

11  to  22  p.  c. 

O.OotoO.15 

to 
68,217 

25  to  30  p.  c. 

0.25  to  0.3S 

I      to 

)     79,587 

20  to  25  p.  c. 

Aa  already  mentioned,  while  there  is  a  general  rule  for  the 
compounding  of  steel,  by  means  of  which  a  variety  of  ma- 
terials and  processes  may  be  utilized,  the  exact  effect  of  the 
ingredients  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  general  result 
can  only  be  formulated  when  many  thousands  of  chemical 
and  physical  tests  are  made  and  compared.  Carbon  appears 
to  be  the  most  important  modifying  element,  whether  as  a 
condition  of  tempering,  or  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  being  quenched  in  water.  Its  amount 
may  be  easily  regulated  in  all  steel  processes;  and  its 
proper  regulation  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  steel  manufac- 
ture at  present.  There  is  as  yet  little  attempt  to  combine, 
control,  and  utilize  the  other  ingredients  mentioned  (ex- 
cepting perhaps  manganese),  but  only  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  raw  materials  which  would  introduce  them  into 
steel. 

The  Manufacture  of  Steel. — (1)  The  Pot-Steel  Process. — 
This  is  the  oldest  and  simplest.  It  at  first  consisted  in 
melting  wrought  iron  with  carbon  in  clay  crucibles.  Thus 
Indian  "wootz"  is  made,  containing  as  much  as  1£  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  so  that  it  requires  decarburization  before 
it  can  be  forged.  In  the  present  manufacture  other  ingre- 
dients besides  carbon,  chiefly  manganese,  are  added.  Some- 
times substances  intended  to  combine  with  and  remove  the 
impurities  in  the  wrought  iron  are  introduced,  but  gener- 
ally these  impurities  remain  in  the  steel.  The  finest  steel 
must  therefore  be  made  from  wrought  iron  which  has  been 
purified  by  reworking  with  pure  fuel,  and  which  was  or- 
iginally made  from  pure  ores.  The  melting-point  of 
wrought  iron  is  so  high  that  it  has  been  usual  to  carburize 
it  by  cementation  (see  FURNACE)  in  order  to  fuse  it  at  a 
convenient  temperature  in  crucibles.  This  cemented  or 
blistered  bar  was  the  steel  of  commerce  until  Huntsman 
melted  it  in  a  crucible  in  1770,  producing  a  true  cast  steel. 
Steel  for  boiler-plates  and  some  other  uses  would  be  too 


highly  carburized  if  made  of  melted  cemented  steel,  so  that 
wrought  iron,  a  very  little  charcoal,  and  some  manganese 
are  now  fused  together  to  make  the  softer  pot  steels.  The 
use  of  the  Siemens  furnace  (see  FURNACE)  and  the  modern 
improvement  of  crucibles  render  the  melting  of  wrought 
iron  practicable  and  cheap.  Pot  steel  has  been  experiment- 
ally made  from  spongy  iron  produced  by  deoxidizing  iron 
ore  without  fusing  it.  (Sponge  steel  will  be  further  referred 
to.)  The  cheaper  grades  of  pot  steel  are  largely  made  from 
Bessemer  and  Martin  steel  rail-ends  and  other  scrap.  This 
material,  being  made  directly  from  cast  iron,  without  that 
purification  from  silicon  and  phosphorus  to  which  wrought 
iron  could  have  been  subjected  in  puddling,  produces  an 
inferior  steel  to  that  made  from  the  purest  wrought  iron  for 
purposes,  like  tool-steel,  requiring  both  hardness  and  tough- 
ness. By  melting  wrought  iron  and  a  little  cast  iron  to- 
gether, especially  cast  iron  containing  manganese,  the 
cheaper  grades  of  steel  arc  produced.  The  impurities  of 
the  cast  iron  remain  in  the  steel.  Although  pot  steel  has 
been  cheapened  by  using  the  materials  mentioned,  and  by 
means  of  the  gas-furnace,  the  less  refined  grades  of  steel 
are  made  at  so  much  less  cost  and  with  so  much  greater 
uniformity  by  the  Martin  process,  and  within  certain  limits 
by  the  Bessemer  process,  that  the  pot-process  is  becoming 
gradually  confined  to  the  finer  grades  of  tool-steel :  and 
here  it  must  probably  long  retain  its  superiority,  chiefly 
because  it  can  begin  with  a  highly-refined  iron,  from  which 
especially  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  sulphur  have  been  more 
or  less  completely  eliminated.  Pot  steel  is  also  the  more 
suitable  for  castings  to  be  used  without  further  working,  as 
it  remains  for  some  time  "  dead  melted  "  in  the  pots,  and 
so  parts  with  the  gases  which  givo  porousness  to  ingots 
made  by  more  rapid  processes.  Manganese,  however,  pro- 
motes sound  casting  in  all  processes. 

The  apparatus  for  making  pot  steel  is  comparatively 
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simple.  The  gas  pot-furnace  is  shown  in  article  FURNACE, 
and  the  operation  of  the  regenerative  Kan-furnace  is  fully 
described  in  the  same  article.  The  coke  pot-furnace  is  a 
smaller  ••melting-hole"  or  fireplace,  in  which  from  two  to 
four  puts  are  set  in  a  !>e<l  of  coke,  the  combustion  of  which  is 
urged  by  a  powerful  draught.  The  top  of  the  series — some- 
limes  hundred"  of  melting-holes  is  level  with  the  shop- 
floor.  A  series  of  ash-pits  open  to  a  tunnel  underneath  the 
Hour.  Hollers  to  furnish  steam  to  hummers  and  roll-trains 
are  usually  driven  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  pot-furnaces. 
The  pots  hold  from  40  to  75  pounds  of  metal  each,  and 
melt  thrco  charges  in  twelve  hours.  They  are  usually  made 
of  fire-clay  in  England  and  of  plumbago  in  this  country, 
depending  on  the  quality  of  the  refractory  material  at  hand. 
The  p,.ts  an-  '.'cuci-ally  i-hiirgcd  when  ooM  with  all  the  ma- 
terials tu  he  fiivd,  set  in  tile  furnace,  covered  with  tight 
lids,  and  withdrawn  for  pouring  by  means  of  tongs.  They 
endure  from  two  to  six  rounds.  The  consumption  ..f  eokc 
in  the  ordinary  furnace  is  3  to  3J  tons  per  ton  of  steel ;  in 
the  regenerative  gas-furnace  it  is  from  li  to  li  tons  of  a. 
cheap  coal  per  ton  of  steel. 

The  soundness  of  ingots  largely  depends  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  pots  arc  emptied  into  the  ingot-moulds.  The 
stream  must  pour  uniformly  into  the  centre  of  the  mould, 
and  must  not  strike  or  spatter  against  the  sides.  For  large 
castings  several  hundred  pots  are  sometimes  poured,  one 
after  another,  into  a  small  ladle  standing  over  the  ingot- 
mould,  but  the  stream  from  the  bottom  of  the  ladle  into  the 
mould  must  be  unbroken.  Steel  low  in  carbon  chills  very 
rupidly,  so  that  casting  operations  must  be  performed  with 
celerity.  Ingot-moulds  are  made  of  cast  iron,  sometimes 
in  two  sections  held  together  by  hoops,  and  separated  to 
take  out  the  ingot.  Large  moulds  are  usually  solid,  and 
tapered,  so  that  the  ingot  will  slip  out  endwise  when  it 
contracts  by  cooling.  Ingots  are  neated  and  worked  by 
the  various  means  described  in  the  articles  FURNACE  and 
ROLLING-MILL.  (See  especially  FURNACE,  Deteriptian  of 
funnier,  regarding  the  working  of  small  pot-steel  ingots.) 
(2)  The  Klrmrnt-Marlin  (nr  tpt*-K»OrA)  Pnici:**. — The 
melting  of  the  ingredients  of  cast  steel  in  large  quantities 
«nd  cheaply  on  the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
rather  than  in  small  quantities  and  expensively  in  pots, 
having  been  often  unsuccessfully  attempted,  was  patented 
in  a  more  scientific  form  by  the  eminent  metallurgist  Heath 
in  1845,  and  was  then  experimentally  carried  out  with 
limited  success.  The  Siemens  regenerative  gas-furnace,  by 
means  of  the  intensity  and  uniformity  of  its  heat,  first  fur- 
nished practical  conditions  to  the  open-hearth  process  about 
1862.  It  was  also  demonstrated  oy  Messrs.  Martin  that 
the  addition  of  manganese  at  a  certain  stage  was  necessary 
to  the  production  of  sound  and  practically  malleable  steel. 
(The  action  of  manganese  will  be  further  referred  to.)  By 
common  consent,  the  process  has  been  called,  for  the  above 
reasons,  the  Siemens-Martin  process.  (The  Siemens  open- 
hearth  steel  furnace  and  its  operation  are  fully  exhibited 
and  described  under  FURNACE.)  The  hearth  or  bed  of  the 
furnace  consists  of  a  shallow  iron  tank,  ventilated  below  to 
prevent  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  hearth  and  the  regen- 
erators from  endangering  the  structure,  and  lined  with  a 
very  refractory  material,  generally  silica,  nearly  pure,  and 
just  fusible  enough  to  set  into  a  solid  mass.  The  red-hot 
air  and  gas  entering  and  burning  at,  say,  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  furnace,  play  upon  the  materials  placed  on  the 
hearth,  and  pass  down  into  the  regenerators  at  the  left  end, 
where  they  give  off  their  heat  toacheckerwork  of  fire-bricks. 
The  current  being  reversed  after  some  thirty  minutes,  the 
air  and  gas  enter  at  the  left  end  through  the  newly-heated 
regenerators  and  pass  out  at  the  right  end. 

The  materials  employed  are  various,  and  consequently 
the  process  varies,  although  the  deearburization  of  pig  iron 
is  always  a  part  of  it.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  in- 
tense combustion  there  must  be  a  slight  excess  of  air;  the 
flame  is  therefore  oxidizing,  and  would  seriously  waste 
wrought  iron  or  the  ingredients  usually  melted  in  pots. 
A  bath  of  cast  iron,  which  on  account  of  its  carbon  can  be 
melted  without  serious  loss,  is  first  necessary ;  in  this  are 
immersed  and  protected  the  more  readily  oxidizable  mate- 
rials for  the  production  of  steel.  The  amount  of  cast  iron 
varies  from  10  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  charge.  For 
fine  steels  it  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  so  as  to  intro- 
duce the  least  amount  of  phosphorus,  silicon,  etc. 

The  more  common  process  is  known  as  the  scrap  process, 
and  this  again  is  divided  into  (1)  the  fusion  of  pig  and 
scrap  wrought  iron  or  steel  charged  together,  the  former 
melting  while  the  latter  is  heated  preparatory  to  melting; 
(2)  the  dissolving  of  cither  hot  or  cold,  scrap  in  a  bnth  of 
pig  previously  melted:  (3)  the  dissolving  of  wrought-iron 
sponge  in  a  cast-iron  Imth.  The  operation  in  all  these 
cases  is  chiefly  the  melting  of  the  decarburized  iron  form- 
ing the  hulk  of  the  charge,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbon  and  silicon  in  the  crude  cast  iron,  and 


also,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  phosphorus  and  other  im- 
purities. A  portion  of  the  iron  is  also  oxidized,  and  this 
oxide  of  iron  makes  the  product  unrnalleahlc  or  red-short. 
To  remove  the  oxygen  something  must  be  added  which  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  it  than  the  iron  has.  Mangane-r  is 
such  a  thing,  anil  it  is  easily  and  cheaply  introduced  in 
the  form  of  pig  iron  called  spiegeleisen,  which  contains  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  manganese,  or  of  an  artificial  fcrro-man- 
ganese  containing  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  By  this  means 
an  excess  of  manganese  can  be  introduced,  so  that  any  de- 
sired proportion  of  it  shall  remain  in  the  steel.  If  the 
decarburization  of  the  cast  iron  and  the  dilution  of  the 
carburized  and  uncarburized  portions  of  the  charge  are  car- 
ried only  to  such  an  extent  that  a  highly  cnrbiirizcd  product 
remains,  less  manganese  is  needed  to  make  it  malleable, 
and  this  may  be  supplied  by  melting  a  innngnniferous  pig 
iron  with  the  charge.  Dissolving  scrap  in  the  bath  is  the 
more  common  process  ;  the  scrap  is  fed  in  a  little  at  a  time, 
so  as  not  to  chill  the  charge  and  cause  it  to  set  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  and  also  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the 
temperature  and  working  of  the  furnace.  In  order  to  save 
part  of  the  stress  on  the  steel  furnace,  an  auxiliary  furnace 
is  employed  in  many  works  to  heat  the  scrap  and  spiegel- 
eisen oefore  charging  them  into  the  bath.  Wrought-iron 
sponge  is  charged  like  scrap,  cither  cold  or  hot.  although 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it  from  rapidly  oxidizing  when 
hot  until  it  is  protected  by  the  bath.  Wrought-iron  sponge 
is  simply  iron  ore  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  carbon  will  remove  the  oxygen  from  the 
iron  ore,  but  not  from  the  silica  or  other  metalliferous  ores 
present.  When  sponge  is  melted  in  the  bath,  the  silica  and 
the  phosphorus  (if  it  is  combined  with  lime  instead  of  iron) 
and  some  other  impurities,  being  lighter  than  iron,  float  off 
with  the  slag.  The  blast  furnace,  on  the  contrary,  smelts 
more  or  less  of  the  metalloids,  and  incorporates  them  with 
the  pig  iron,  from  which  they  are  imperfectly  removed  by 
subsequent  processes.  The  manufacture  of  sponge-steel  is 
not  fully  developed  nor  largely  practised,  but  it  offers  many 
theoretical  advantages. 

In  the  production  of  boiler-plate  and  of  steels  to  be  sub- 
jected to  blows  and  vibration  while  in  tension,  for  which 
the  open-hearth  process  is  largely  used  and  well  adapted, 
about  20  per  cent,  of  the  best  "  Bessemer"  pig,  containing 
less  than  0.10  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  preferably  not 
over  1  per  cent,  of  silicon,  is  employed,  the  remainder  of 
the  charge  being  charcoal  blooms  made  from  "Bessemer" 
ores,  or  puddle-bar  made  by  the  boiling  process,  so  as  to 
free  it  as  much  as  possible  from  phosphorus.  For  cheap 
steels,  especially  those  in  which  hardness  without  great  re- 
sistance to  impact  are  required,  a  less  pure  pig  and  any 
wrought-iron  scrap,  such  as  old  rails,  may  be  employed. 
The  phosphorus  imparted  by  the  latter  may  be  rendered 
harmless  by  employing  a  rich  ferro-manganese  at  the  close 
of  the  process,  thus  adding  a  large  amount  (}  to  1  per  cent.) 
of  manganese  and  only  0.10  to  0.15  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
(See  Analysis  No.  5,  Table  I.) 

To  ascertain  when  the  charge  is  so  far  completed  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  manganese,  samples  are  dipped  out  of  the 
bath  and  tested  from  time  to  time.  The  decarburization  is 
accurately  denoted  by  the  toughness  of  the  sample  and  by 
the  appearance  of  its  fracture.  As  soon  as  the  manganese 
is  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  bath,  the  charge  is 
tapped  out  and  cast  in  a  manner  to  be  further  referred  to. 
The  open-hearth  furnace  is  made  to  hold  from  3  to  10  tons, 
the  more  usual  capacity  being  5  to  6  tons.  The  time  of 
the  operation  is  from  eight  to  eleven  hours. 

The  pig-and-ore  process,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Siemens, 
consists  in  decarburizing  a  bath  of  pig  iron  by  iron  ore, 
and  then  adding  ferro-manganese  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  ordinary  proportions  ore  5J  tons  of  pig  and  more  or 
less  ore  in  proportion  to  its  richness,  usually  about  30  cwt. 
The  iron  in  the  ore  is  added  to  the  bath,  and  a  little  lime- 
stone is  thrown  in  to  facilitate  its  separation.  The  theory 
is  to  use  ore  enough  to  make  good  the  waste  of  the  iron 
by  oxidation.  Although  pig  and  ore  may  be  employed 
alone  with  success,  there  is  usually  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
scrap  made  in  rolling  and  forging,  and  this  scrap  is  re- 
turned to  the  steel  furnace.  Sometimes  25  per  cent,  of 
scrap  is  added.  The  process  thus  partially  takes  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pig-and-scrap  process,  although  the  use  of 
ore  as  a  rapid  decarburizer  of  the  large  amount  of  pig  em- 
ployed gives  it  a  distinctive  character.  The  pig  and  scrap 
are  first  melted,  the  time  being  four  or  five  hours.  During 
this  period  an  inch  or  more  of  slag  forms  over  the  bath. 
Then  the  ore,  in  lumps  up  to  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  is 
charged  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  bath  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  manganese,  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  so  that  the  iron 
may  work  out  of  the  ore  and  slag.  The  usual  amount  of 
ferro-manganese  finally  added  is  7  per  cent,  of  a  metal 
containing  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  manganese.  After  the 
charging  of  the  ore  begins,  there  are  two  distinct  periods : 
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first,  the  rising  of  the  slag ;  this  increases  in  weight,  but 
miii-h  more  in  volume,  anil  is  covered  with  large  and  heavi- 
ly-moving blotches  or  bubbles;  second,  the  boiling  of  the 
metal,  when  the  slag  pottles  and  becomes  thinner,  and  the 
whole  sin •(:<>.•<•  of  the  bath  is  covered  with  a  lively  spouting 
of  the  metal  and  ."la;?,  sometimes  of  the  metal  through  the 
slug.  These  periods  represent  the  following  operations: 
(1)  The  silieon  in  (ho  pig,  having  at  this  temperature  a 
higher  affinity  for  oxygen  than  the  carbon  has,  is  burned 
out  tirst,  partly  by  the  flame,  which  is  somewhat  oxidizing, 
and  partly  by  the  oxygen  in  the  ore.  Thus,  slag  is  rapidly 
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formed  and  also  thickened  by  the  release  of  the  silica  and 
other  impurities  in  the  ore.  (2)  When  the  silicon  of  the 
pig  is  nearly  consumed,  its  carbon  begins  to  burn  freely 
and  to  throw  off  carbonic  oxide,  which  makes  the  now 
hotter  and  thinner  slag  boil  violently. 

The  Pernot  revolving-hearth  furnace  is  shown  by  Figs. 
1  and  2.  The  regenerators  may  be  exactly  like  those  shown 
under  FURNACE,  and  before  referred  to.  The  hearth  is  in- 
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clinod  at  an  angle  of  5°  or  fi°  to  the  vertical,  and  is  ro- 
tated by  an  engine  and  gearing  (not  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing) at  the  rate  of  about  two  revolutions  pur  minute.  The 
effects  are — first,  that  the  melted  bath  is  constantly  agitated; 
second,  that  the  solid  scrap,  such  as  rail-ends,  are  alter- 
nately dipped  into  the  bath  and  brought  up  into  the  flame; 
third,  that  a  portion  of  the  side-slope  of  the  hearth  is  con- 
stantly exposcil  to  the  flame.  In  the  stationary  hearth  the 
heat  can  only  penetrate  the  bath  through  the  blanket  of 
slag,  while  in  this  the  bath  is  heated  partly  by  the  side- 
slopes,  lioth  the  decarburization  of  the  cast  iron  and  the 
dissolving  of  the  scrap  must  of  course  bo  facilitated  by 
these  mechanical  means.  As  a  result,  the  Pernot  furnace 
makes  four  heats  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  two, 
or  at  most  three,  as  made  in  the  stationary  hearth.  Again, 
the  whole  hearth  is  mounted  on  wheels,  and  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  1, 
thus  giving  ready  access  to  both  the  hearth  and  the  roof 
and  ports  for  repairs,  and  facilitating  the  cooling  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  workmen  may  get  at  it.  The  general  ar- 
rangement of  an  improved  open-hearth  steel  plant  is  shown 
by  Fig.  3  in  plan  and  Fig.  4  in  cross-section.  The  Pernot 
furnace  being  employed,  which  must  be  charged  on  the 
tapping  side,  a  wide  platform,  13  feet  above  the  ground 
floor,  is  arranged  on  this  side.  On  the  other  side  provision 
is  made  for  drawing  out  and  repairing  the  movable  furnace- 
hearths.  The  furnace-valves  are  placed  under  this  plat- 
form, also  the  engines  for  rotating  the  hearth.  The  ar- 
rangement of  plant  for  stationary  furnaces  would  be  simi- 
lar, except  that  the  13-foot  platform  might  be  omitted,  the 
ladle  A  might  swing  closer  to  the  furnace,  and  the  furnace 
might  consequently  be  lower ;  its  height  is  regulated  by  the 
convenient  height  of  the  ladle  for  casting  the  metal  in 
moulds  which  stand  in  the  ingot-pit.  The  operation  of 
casting  will  be  referred  to  under  The  Ilestfrner  J'mcess. 
The  materials  are  raised  by  the  hydraulic  hoist  J.  When 
the  scrap  process  is  employed,  that  material  is  heated  in 
the  auxiliary  furnace,  being  charged  on  the  back  side  and 
pulled  out  on  a  car  on  the  front  side;  from  the  ear  it  is 
pushed  into  the  steel  furnace.  When  the  ore  process  is 
employed,  the  pig,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  charge,  is 
raised  by  the  lift  J  to  the  cupola  E,  where  it  is  rapidly 
melted  and  run  into  the  ladle  F.  The  ladle  is  raised  by  a 
hydraulic  lift,  and  tapped  out  into  either  steel  furnace.  A 
slag-car  under  the  tapping-spout  is  arranged  to  catch  and 
carry  away  the  voluminous  slag  which  follows  the  steel  out 
of  the  furnace.  The  hydraulic  cranes  B  B  swing  over  the 
casting-pit  to  set  the  moulds  and  remove  the  ingots.  Two 
ovens  are  provided  to  dry  the  flasks  for  casting  ingots  in 
groups  from  the  bottom — a  process  which  will  be  further 
referred  to.  Another  plant  like  this  may  be  added  to  the 
end  of  this,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  the  gas-producer  svstcm 
and  the  material-yard  being  extended  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  railway  system  for  transporting  ingots  on  the  other. 
The  Bessemer  Process. — The  chemical  part  of  the  Besse- 


mer  process  may  be  generally  stated  as  the  ox'dation  of 
the  carbon  and  silicon  in  melted  crude  cast  iron,  -so  as  to 
make  it  malleable,  by  means  of  air-blasts.  This  definition, 
to  some  extent,  describes  puddling  and  the  earlier  processes 
of  making  malleable  iron.  In  all  these  processes  the  lar 
oxidizes  a  portion  of  the  iron,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  thus 
formed  undoubtedly  oxidizes  a  part  of  the  carbon  and  sil- 
icon. In  puddling,  however,  the  mixing  of  the  oxidizing 
agent,  so  that  it  may  come  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the 


iron  successively,  is  promoted  by  stirring  the  melted  mass 
by  manual  power ;  but  so  slow  is  the  process,  and  so  small 
are  the  masses  that  can  be  treated  by  a  workman,  that  not 
even  the  heat  of  the  combustion  thus  promoted,  nor  even 
the  additional  heat  of  the  burning  coal,  can  keep  the  iron 
fluid  when  deprived  of  its  carbon.  The  purified  iron  is 
withdrawn  in  a  plastic  condition,  mixed  with  slag.  It  re- 
quires compression,  piling,  heating,  and  recomprcssion  to 
reduce  it  to  a  solid  bar.  The  radical  and  essential  diner- 
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enco  between  this  procc;  s  anil  the  Bessemer  process  is  a 
jnf'ft't/tii't/  differenoe,  and  it  cun-i-t.-  in  tin;  int<-nne  ana 

vinleitt  ttii-riiirf  of  tin-  [;c>semeri/''d  iron.  To  this  alone  is 
d'.ic  Hi.-  production  and  maintenance  of  a  temperature, 
witlicjiit  :iny  other  fuel  than  the  carbon  and  silicon  con- 
tinued. Iliut  /,•"/**  tlii-  itn'tal  Jliu'if,  so  that  it  i-an  IM-  cast  int« 
homogeneous,  malleable  ingots.  In  puddling,  the  irnn  is 
agitated  l.y  the  power  of  one  man:  in  IJcssemerizing,  it  is 
turn  into  spray  by  a  ,'iliO-horsc  engine.  In  the  one  case  il 
lire  I  by  a  single  iron  bar;  in  the  other  it  is  pierced 
by  innumerable  bars  of  iron.  st[iirc/ed  solid,  like  rods  of 
gIMI,  penetrating  every  part,  and  enveloping  every  atom 
of  iron  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxidizing  material.  The  com- 
bustion thus  takes  place  not  in  surcc.->hc  sections  of 
the  mass,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  lit  the  same  time, 
anil  in  the  shorte-f  possible  time;  and  the  heat  arising 
from  Hitch  combustion  has  not  time  to  escape  from  the  mass 
until  purification  is  completed.  The  quantity  of  iron  that 
can  be  trc.tteit,  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  heat-con- 
ducting surroundings,  is  also  an  important  feature.  The 
inliviilual  !rarti<.ns  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  as  rapid 
an  1  complete  in  one  case  as  in  the  other;  the  fluid  condi- 
tion of  Uesscmer  metal  is  due  simply  to  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  these  reactions  that  arc  compelled  to  occur  in  a 
given  space  of  time  by  the  mechanical  force  and  distribu- 
tion of  air-bbists. 

The  Bessemer  process  as  first  performed,  and  as  still 
practised  to  a  very  limited  extent  abroad  with  irons  rich 
in  manganese,  consists  in  applying  the  blast  until  all  but 
one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  is 
burned  out,  and  then  casting  the  product.  Stopping  the 
blast  at  this  point,  however,  is  very  uncertain;  hardly  any 
irons  contain  the  right  amount  of  manganese  for  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  process  has  certain  mechanical  objections. 
Hence,  the  nearly  universal  practice  is  to  blow  the  iron 
until  all  the  carbon  is  exhausted — a  point  readily  deter- 
mined. But  the  product  now,  as  in  the  open-hearth  pro- 
cess before  described,  contains  so  much  oxide  of  iron  that 
it  is  red-short  and  crumbles  in  working.  To  reduce  this 
o.\ide  of  iron,  manganese,  which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  than  the  iron  has,  is  added  by  running  into  the 
converter  H  to  10  per  cent,  of  melted  spiegeleisen,  which 
is  a  pig  iron  containing  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  manganese, 
or  by  otherwise  adding  ferro-manganese  to  the  charge. 
Any  desired  amounts  of  carbon  and  manganese  are  also 
thus  added  to  the  product.  No  phosphorus  is  removed 
from  the  iron  in  the  Bessemer  process.  Only  the  carbon 
ami  the  greater  part  of  the  silicon  are  oxidized.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  start  with  pig  irons  having  a  little 
less  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  copper  than  the  steel  may 
safely  contain.  But  it  is  not  usually  practicable  to  use 
irons  low  in  silicon,  for  the  oxidation  of  this  element  pro- 
duces the  high  temperature  necessary  to  keep  the  mass 
fluid.  Manganese  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  substitute  for 
silicon  in  this  respect,  and  always  a  valuable  ingredient, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  irons  of  the  world  do  not  contain 
it  in  important  quantities.  Usually,  a  pig  containing  from 
2  to  2J  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  required.  This  will  heat 
the  charge  to  such  a  degree  that  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  scrap 
may  bo  worked  with  the  pig-iron  charge.  If  there  is  more 
silicon  than  this,  too  much  of  it  is  likely  to  be  left  in  the 
steel.  One  reason  why  silicon  has  greater  heating  power 
than  carbon  (it  is  stated  by  Akerman  to  have  nine  times  as 
much)  is  because  the  product  of  its  combustion,  slag,  re- 
mains in  the  converter,  while  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion of  carbon  goes  out  in  gaseous  form,  and  carries  much 
heat  with  it. 

A  standard  American  Bessemer  plant  consists  (1)  of  a 
melting  department.  The  furnace  and  working-floor  are 
shown  in  plan  by  Fig.  5;  sections  of  these  floors  and  the  fur- 
naces are  shown  by  Fig.  6.  There  are  hoists  at  a  for  coal, 
etc.,  and  at  b  for  iron ;  four  cupola  furnaces  and  their  plat- 
forms and  blowing  machinery  ;  two  ladles,  K,  standing  on 
scales,  for  weighing  the  melted  iron  ;  and  spouts  M,  N,  Fig. 
B,  for  conducting  it  to  the  vessels  or  converters;  two  rever- 
beratory  furnaces  for  spiogeleisen,  and  their  spouts.  (2)  The 
converting  department,  shown  in  ground-plan  by  Fig.  5  and 
in  cross-section  by  Fig.  6.  It  contains  two  5-ton  to  7-ton 
vessels  N,  in  which  the  melted  iron  is  treated  by  air-blasts. 
The  vessels  will  presently  be  illustrated.  Also,  a  ladle  and 
a  hydraulic  ladle-crane  at  E,  Fig.  5,  by  means  of  which 
the  steel  is  received  from  the  vessels  arid  poured  into  the 
ingot-moulds,  which  stand  upon  a  depressed  part  of  the 
floor  called  the  •'  pit."  Three  other  hydraulic  cranes  swing 
over  the  pit  to  set  the  ingot-moulds  and  remove  and  load 
the  ingots.  Two  of  them  swing  over  the  vessels  to  assist 
in  their  daily  repairs.  The  water-  and  air-pressure  reser- 
voirs are  surmounted  by  a  platform  d,  Fig.  5,  standing 
upon  which  boys,  by  turning  valves,  admit  water  to  the 
cranes  and  air  to  the  vessels  by  means  of  underground 
pipes.  All  the  constant  operations  of  hoisting,  lowering, 


and  blowing  are  conducted  from  this  platform,  which  over- 
looks the  entire  converting  department.     The  details  of 
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these  and  other  parts  will  bo  further  described.  (3)  Tlie 
Engine  Department. — This  is  not  shown  in  the  engravings. 
It  contains  a  blowing-engine,  usually  a  double  engine, 
capable  at  normal  speed  of  receiving  8000  to  11,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute,  and  delivering  it  at  25  pounds  pres- 
sure per  square  inch.  The  water-pressure  machinery  for 
actuating  the  hydraulic  machinery  consists  of  a  pair  of 
Worthington  duplex  pumps,  each  having  two  25-inch  steam- 
cylinders,  and  two  9-inch  water-cylinders,  24-inch  stroke. 
The  boilers  should  be  capable  of  800  horse-power. 

The  pig-iron,  having  been  hoisted  to  the  charging  plat- 
form, is  put,  with,  say,  10  per  cent,  of  coal,  into  one  of  the 
cupolas  and  melted.  When  some  15,000  to  16,000  pounds 
(whatever  charge  is  determined  on)  have  run  into  one  of 
the  ladles  K,  the  latter  is  turned  over  by  means  of  a  worm- 
wheel,  thus  pouring  the  iron  into  the  spout,  which  leads  it 
to  one  of  the  vessels. 

Before  following  the  iron  through  the  converting  process, 
let  us  glance  at  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  the  simplest 
FIG.  7. 


form  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  7.  A  vessel  that  will  con- 
vert a  6-ton  charge  is  8J  feet  in  external  diameter  and  1 5  feet 
ligh.  It  is  made  chiefly  of  J-inch  to  J-inch  iron  plates,  and 
lined  nearly  a  foot  thick  with  refractory  material.  Atone 
nd  it  has  an  18-inch  opening,  called  the  nose ;  at  the  other 
.  tuyere-box,  communicating  with  the  blowing-engine. 
From  the  tuyere-box  12  fire-brick  tuyeres,  each  perforated 
with  twelve  jj-inch  holes,  project  through  and  are  imbedded 
n  the  lining.  A  tuyere  is  shown  in  section  by  A.  These 
;uyeres  last  but  ten  or  fifteen  heats,  and  are  arranged,  as  wo 
shall  see  farther  on,  to  be  rapidly  renewed.  The  vessel  is 
mounted  on  trunnions,  and  turned  by  a  hydraulic  cylinder 
>y  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  When  the  charge  enters, 
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the  tuyeres  are  turned  up  as  at  C,  so  that  the  iron  will 
not  run  into  them.  The  blast  is  then  admitted,  and  the 
tuyeres  turned  down  so  that  the  metal  will  now  over  them, 
and  be  pierced  by  the  entering  columns  of  air.  The 
cubical  contents  of  "the  vessel  is  eight  to  twelve  times  that  of 
the  charge  of  iron,  in  order  to  give  room  for  ebullition.  The 
vessel  liiiiii!,'  is  heated  rod  hot  and  the  fuel  discharged  be- 
fore the  iron  is  turned  in.  The  iron  is  now  subjected  to 
144  streams  of  air.  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at 
15  (o  25  pounds  pressure,  for  about  20  minutes.  Most  of 
the  silicon  is  first  burned  out.  the  result  being  slag,  and  a 
comparatively  dull  flame  at  the  converter-mouth.  When 
the  carbon  begins  to  burn  freely,  the  volume  and  brilliancy 
of  the  flame  increase  :  and  as  the  surging  mass  grows 
hotter,  and  boils  over  in  splashes  of  fluid  slag,  the  discharge 
is  a  thick,  white,  roaring  blaze,  and  the  massive  vessel 
and  its  iron  foundations  tremble  under  the  violent  ebulli- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  the  operation  the  flame  becomes 
thinner,  and  when  decarburization  is  complete,  it  suddenly 
contracts  and  loses  illuminating  power.  The  determina- 
tion of  this  period  is  the  critical  point  of  the  process.  Ten 
seconds  too  much  or  too  little  blowing  injures  or  spoils  the 
product.  At  the  proper  instant,  as  determined  best  by  the 
spectroscope  or  by  colored  glasses,  but  usually  by  the  naked 
eye,  the  foreman  turns  down  the  vessel  and  shuts  off  the 
blast.  The  charge  of  spiegcleisen  is  then  run  in,  when 
another  flaming  reaction  occurs.  The  vessel  being  still 
farther  depressed,  the  steel  runs  into  the  ladle,  pure,  white, 
and  shining,  from  under  its  coating  of  red-hot  slag.  A 
blanket  of  slag,  most  useful  in  preserving  its  temperature, 
follows  it  into  the  ladle.  The  metal  is  now  let  into  the  in- 
got-moulds by  means  which  will  be  further  illustrated. 
After  the  exterior  surface  of  the  steel  has  crystallized,  the 
mould  is  removed,  and  the  ingot  is  ready  for  reheating  and 
rolling. 

In  working  out  the  Bessemer  process  the  most  novel  and 
difficult  problem,  obviously,  was,  how  to  hold  and  handle 
fluid  iron  while  it  was  being  treated  with  violent  blasts  of 
air,  and  how  to  do  this  with  such  celerity  that  the  metal 
would  remain  fluid.  To  this  end  the  first  radical  feature 
of  the  Bessemer  apparatus  was  imbedding  the  tuyeres  in 
the  lining  of  the  vessel ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  perforation 
of  the  bottom  part  of  the  vessel-lining.  The  bottoms  of 
the  tuyeres  (Fig.  7)  are  luted  with  plastic  clay  inserted  in 
openings  in  the  tuyere-box,  grooved  to  hold  the  luting,  so 
that  no  air  can  leak  by,  and  held  in  place  by  a  dog  (A). 
Semi-plastic  refractory  material,  chiefly  ground  silicious 
stone,  is  then  rammed  between  and  around  the  tuyeres, 
thus  forming  the  continuous  lining  of  the  vessel.  The 
second  radical  feature  is  the  rotating  vessel.  The  very 
limited  use  of  a  stationary  vessel  having  similar  tuyeres 
FIG.  8. 


has  been  referred  to :  but,  as  recarburization  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  such  a  vessel,  and  as  it  is  otherwise  impracti- 


cable for  a  maximum  production,  we  may  properly  omit  its 
consideration.  We  have  already  observed  the  value  of  the 
rotating  vessel  in  placing  the  tuyeres  under  the  metal  to 
blow,  in  removing  them  to  stop  blowing,  in  receiving  the 
iron  from  the  cupolas,  and  in  pouring  the  steel  into  the 
casting-ladle.  If  a  tuyere  fails  while  blowing,  as  is  often 
the  case,  at  the  first  indication  the  perforated  bottom  is 
turned  up  out  of  the  metal,  where  it  can  be  reached  and 
repaired. 

The  ladle-crane  (Fig.  8)  is  another  radical  departure 
from  the  nearest  kindred  practice.  The  ladle,  instead  of 
swinging  from  a  crane-chain,  as  in  a  foundry,  is  rigidly 
held  in  a  fixed  orbit.  This  feature  was  original  with  lies- 
seiner,  and  to  it  he  added  the  old  ladle  with  a  pouring- 
nozzle  in  its  bottom,  regulated  by  a  movable  stopper  (1  and 
2).  This  consists  of  a  loam-coated  rod  a,  armed  at  its 
lower  end  with  a  round-ended  fire-brick  or  plumbago 
stopper  fitted  to  the  concave  top  of  a  fire-brick  nozzle.  The 
stopper  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  lever  o  in  the  hand  of 
the  workman.  Thus,  the  heavy  steel  is  discharged  pure, 
while  the  lighter  slag  and  impurities  are  left  at  the  top. 
Pouring  steel  into  moulds  over  the  rim  of  a  ladle,  as  in 
foundries,  would  make  excessive  scrap  from  spilling 
and  chilling,  and  is  wholly  impracticable.  The  vertical 
motion  of  the  crane  is  necessary  in  pouring  from  the 
vessel,  to  keep  the  ladle  close  under  the  nose,  thus  pro- 
venting  too  great  a  fall  of  the  stream,  and  consequent  slop- 
ping. The  ladle  is  also  tipped  by  a  worm  and  worm- 
wheel  h,  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  nozzle  over  the 
moulds  and  to  turn  over  the  ladle  for  heating  and  repairs. 
The  hydraulic  crane  generally  used  in  American  works  is 
also  illustrated  by  Fig.  8,  and'  consists  of  a  cylinder  open 
at  the  top  only,  and  requiring  chiefly  vertical  support  from 
the  solid  pier  on  which  it  rests.  The  ram  passes  through 
an  upper  stuffing-box  and  through  a  top  support  in  tho 
roof  of  the  building.  Tho  jib  is  placed  between  these  sup- 
ports, so  that  the  lateral  strain  on  the  ram  is  comparatively 
small.  The  ram  is  stepped  upon  a  column  of  water  which 
is  substantially  frictionless.  The  amount  of  hydraulic 
pressure  employed  has  been  regulated  chiefly  by  the  pro- 
portions of  tho  crane  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  found  that  for 
an  8-ton  crane,  having  a  10-foot  lift  and  22-foot  jib.  a  Ill- 
inch  ram  was  well  proportioned  for  strength.  Adding 
frictions  and  fluctuations  of  pressure,  it  was  found  that  .100 
pounds  per  inch  on  this  13-inch  ram  was  abundant  for  all 
emergencies ;  and  the  working  pressure  has  been  fixed  at 
about  this  point,  instead  of  being  carried  to  1500  pounds 
or  more,  as  is  so  usual  in  other  hydraulic  machinery.  The 
water  is  pumped  into  an  accumulator,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
der and  weighted  ram  like  those  of  a  crane.  When  tho 
cylinder  is  full,  the  ram,  by  means  of  suitable  gearing, 
nearly  shuts  off  the  steam  from  the  pump  by  means  of  a 
lever  and  throttle-valve.  This  arrangement  saves  some 
steam,  and  prevents  the  pump  from  running  too  fast  when 
several  cranes  happen  to  be  started  at  once. 

The  English  vessel-lining  is  a  hard  sandstone  called 
"  ganister."  It  contains  about  93  per  cent,  of  silica,  4  per 
cent,  of  alumina,  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  often 
a  little  soda,  lime,  potash,  etc.  It  is  a  true  quartzite.  This 
is  ground  into  sand  and  dust,  and  mixed  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  with  a  little  fire-clay  while  being  ground.  It 
is  then  wetted  to  a  semi-plastic  consistency,  and  rammed 
into  a  solid  wall  between  an  iron  mould  temporarily  in- 
serted and  the  shell  of  the  vessel.  The  hardness  and  uni- 
formity of  the  ramming  is  of  special  importance.  The  lin- 
ing is  at  first  slowly  dried,  and  then  glazed  by  filling  the 
vessel  half  full  of  coal  and  blowing  for  four  to  five  hours  at 
two  or  three  pounds  pressure.  The  vessel  is  then  ready  for 
use.  In  this  country  no  stone  exactly  like  ganister  has 
yet  been  found.  We  use  any  hard,  dense  sandstone,  or  any 
quartz,  mixed  with  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  ground  fire-clay. 
The  chemical  composition  of  many  of  these  stones  is 
similar  to  that  of  ganister,  except  that  they  contain  less 
alumina.  The  natural  mixture  of  the  small  amount  of  alu- 
mina in  ganister  appears  to  give  the  mass  a  degree  of  den- 
sity and  cohesion,  both  wet  and  dry,  that  can  hardly  be  ob- 
tained with  three  or  four  times  the  amount  artificially 
mixed.  Too  much  alumina  is  chemlrully  eaten  away :  this 
is  why  tuyeres  fail  so  soon.  A  fire-brick  vessel  lining, 
though  hard  enough  to  stand  the  abrasion  of  the  surging 
mass,  would  be  chemically  destroyed  in  a  very  few  heats. 
Silica,  on  the  contrary,  although  refractory  enough,  is  soon 
washed  away,  because  it  will  not  fuse  into  a  dense  mass. 
The  mechanical  structure  of  quartzite  has  an  important 
bearing  on  its  endurance  when  rammed  into  the  vessel. 
The  heat  of  successive  charges  compacts  and  hardens  it. 

Interposing  ladles  between  the  cupolas  and  vessels  is  im- 
portant in  many  respects  :  (1)  The  cupola  cannot  be  so  eco- 
nomically and  regularly  worked  if  its  hearth  has  to  fill  up 
with  the  whole  vessel-charge  of  iron  every  thirty  or  forty 
minutes.  (2)  The  weight  of  the  charges  should'  be  some- 
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what  uniform,  to  promote  uniformity  and  accuracy  of  blow- 
ing, and  to  reearburi/.e  with  a  fixed  percentage  of  spiegel- 
ci-cn.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  weighing  the 
charge  liftwecn  the  cujiola  junl  tin1  \e-sel,  and  the  ladles 
arc  placed  on  scales  fur  this  purpose,  l.'ll  Several  i -h 
are  often  run  into  the  ladles  when  the  converting  depart- 
ment SH  not  ready  for  them:  otherwise  the  eupola  would 
have  to  bo  dumped  and  part  of  a  day's  work  lost. 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  general  arrangement  of  plunt. 
The  standard  English  plant,  worked  out  l>y  lies.-cmcr,  is 
still  adhered  tu  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  except- 
ing only  in  a  very  few  of  the  later  works.  The  standard 
American  plant  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  5  and  II  and  by  Figs. 
!)  ati'l  III.  which  show  a  plan  iind  elevation  of  the  vessels 
and  their  immediate  surroundings.  The  most  conspicuous 
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is  open  to  a  floor  in  the  cupola  building,  from  which  they 
may  bo  conveniently  tired,  and  where  the  tuyere-boxes  may 
be  opened,  the  tuyeres  repaired,  and  the  vessel  IM.M'.H 

i  The  eon  verting  house  floor  under  the  crane-  i-  Ihu.-  clear 
for  ladle  repairs — twelve  to  tit'tecn  casting-ladles  are  re- 
quired— for  storing  ingot-moulds,  or  for  other  pur; 

;  requiring  crane-power.  The  vessel-bottoms  are  removed 
and  replaced  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  lilt  and  a  car  under 
each  vessel.  The  exterior  trunnion  of  the  vessel  in  sup- 
ported by  a  beam  instead  of  a  pier,  so  that  the  \i---d 
bottom  or  a  whole  section  of  the  vessel  can  be  removed 
laterally  for  repairs  after  it  has  IH-CH  let  down  upon  the 
car  by  the  lift. 

The  lower  part  of  a  modern  vessel  is  shown  by  Fig.  11. 
Air  enters  the  trunnion  A,  and  passes  down  the  pipes  II. 
C,  and  D,  the  latter  of  which  comes  off  with  the  remov- 
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feature  is  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  especially  their 
height  above  the  general  floor,  and  the  consequent  shallow- 


FIG.  10. 


ness  of  the  casting-pit.  The  English  vessel-centres  stand 
only  three  or  four  feet  above  the  general  floor,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  casting-pit  must  hence  be  eight  or  nine  feet  be- 
low it.  In  this  confined,  unvcntilated,  and  comparatively 
inaccessible  gulf  the  longest-continued  and  the  hottest  man- 
ual work  is  performed.  Here  the  steel  is  poured  and  the  red- 
hot  ingots  and  moulds  are  handled.  In  the  American  plant 
the  vessel-centres  are  nine  feet  above  the  general  floor,  and 
the  pit  is  but  three  feet  deep — just  deep  enough  for  conve- 
nient casting.  All  the  operations  of  casting  are  performed, 
all  the  ingots  and  moulds  are  handled,  by  men  standing  on 
the  general  working  floor  of  the  building.  Convenient  ac- 
cess, free  ventilation,  and  a  short  lift  of  moulds  and  ingots 
arc  thus  secured.  The  high  vessel  also  allows  the  removal 
of  the  vessel-bottoms  on  the  general  floor;  and  there  is  a 
second  story  of  working  room  by  means  of  the  platforms 
around  the  vessels  at  the  level  of  their  centres.  The  run- 
ners are  accessible  for  repairs,  and  the  vessel-noses  for  the 
insertion  of  scrap,  from  this  platform!  When  highly-sili- 
conized  or  hot  irons  are  used,  some  steel  scrap  is  put  into 
the  vessel  cold,  and  melted  as  well  as  reconverted  with  the 
iron  charge.  In  the  American  plant  the  rear  of  the  vessels 
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able  vessel-bottom  H.  When  one  bottom  and  its  tuyeres 
are  worn  out,  it  is,  together  with  its  tuyere-box  E,  pulled  out 
of  the  vessel.  A  new  bottom  is  then  inserted,  keyed  to  the 
pins  G,  and  the  joint  between  the  bottom  H  and  the  vessel- 
lining  J  is  made  good  by  ramming  plastic  refractory  ma- 
terial into  it  from  the  outside  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  the 
bottom  can  be  changed  in  an  hour,  although  more  time  is 
generally  allowed,  while  by  old  methods  of  construction  the 
joint  was  made  from  inside  the  vessel,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  half  a  day  for  it  to  cool. 

When  the  steel  is  intended  for  rails — and  90  per  cent,  of 
that  made  in  this  country  is  so  used — the  charges  are  so 
regulated  as  to  cast  either  five  or  six  ingots,  and  a  little 
over  as  a  margin  for  chilling  and  spilling.  Each  ingot 
makes  either  three  or  four  rails  ;  it  is  usually  14  inches 
square  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  13  inches  at  the  top,  so 
as  to  slip  out  of  the  cast-iron  ingot-mould,  and  4  to  5  feet 
long,  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  The  ingots  are  removed 
hot,  each  charge  together  on  a  car,  to  the  blooming-mill, 
and  if  any  heating-furnace  is  ready,  they  are  charged  into 
it  directly,  thus  saving  much  heat.  They  must  be  allowed 
to  crystallize,  however,  before  rolling.  If  the  interior  of 
an  ingot  is  still  pasty  from  the  heat  of  conversion,  it  will  go 
to  pieces  in  the  rolls.  Ingots  for  three  or  four  rails  each 
are  used,  instead  of  ingots  for  single  rails — first,  to  save  a 
repetition  of  manipulations  in  working.  This  must  be  done 
by  machinery  to  be  done  cheaply,  and  a  machine  can  han- 
dle a  big  i'ngot  as  quickly  as  a  little  one.  Second,  the  ex- 
treme top  of  an  ingot  is  unsound,  and  must  be  cut  off  and 
reconverted ;  a  double  ingot  yields  but  one  scrap-end  for 
two  rails.  Third,  a  single  rail  might  be  rolled  from  a 
7-inch  or  8-inch  ingot,  but  the  steel  would  be  too  little  con- 
densed ;  a  4-inch  ingot  receives  three  or  four  times  as  much 
work  in  the  rolls,  and  the  density  and  uniformity  of  the 
bar  are  improved  in  proportion.  The  practice  is  growing 
in  the  direction  of  large  ingots  and  large  reductions  for 
all  purposes ;  and  the  counterpart  to  this — to  cheapen  cost 
— is  handling  by  steam  and  reducing  rapidly  by  heavier 
rolls  and  hammers. 

Casting  ingots  in  groups  from  the  bottom  is  an  improve- 
ment now  in  nearly  general  use,  upon  which  there  has  been 
much  experimenting.  The  most  cheap  and  convenient  ap- 
paratus is  illustrated  by  Figs.  12  to  17.  Fig.  13  shows  the 
"flask,"  an  iron  platform  having  pockets  L  and  channels 
K,  as  seen  in  cross-section  at  N,  Fig.  14.  These  pockets 
and  channels  having  been  filled  with  suitable  moulding 
material  (chiefly  sand  or  old  fire-bricks  pulverized,  and 
fire-clay),  the  iron  patterns  (Fig.  17)  are  driven  into  the 
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channels,  thus  moulding  "runners,"  as  seen  at  3,  Fig.  13, 
and  in  section  at  M,  Fig.  14.  These  runners  are  partly 
covered  with  fire-bricks  E  E,  Fig.  12.  The  whole  appara- 

FIG.  12.  FIG.  13. 
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FIG.  17. 


tus  is  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven.  A  centre-sprue 
and  funnel  (A,  Fig.  16)  is  set  over  F,  Fig.  12,  whence  all 
the  runners  radiate,  and  the  ingot-moulds  (B  B,  Fig.  10) 
are  act  over  the  pockets  through  which  the  sprues  have 
openings  between  the  covering  bricks.  Steel  poured  into 
the  funnel  A,  runs  into  the  bottoms  of  all  the  ingot- 
moulds  at  once  and  rises  quietly  and  evenly  within  them. 
Steel  poured  into  the  top  of  an  ingot-mould,  splashes  and 
sometimes  spatters  against  the  sides  of  the  mould,  thus 
making  an  unsound  ingot.  Bottom-casting  is  also  a  rapid 
operation,  while  top-casting  requires  a  small  stream  and 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  stopper  at  each  mould ;  and 
in  case  of  soft  and  quickly-setting  steel  these  interruptions 
often  lead  to  the  chilling  of  the  nozzle  and  the  production 
of  much  scrap.  Bottom-cast  ingots,  especially  when  the 
steel  tends  to  be  red-short,  are  much  more  solid  and  mal- 
leable than  those  poured  from  the  top. 

The  average  product  of  the  standard  American  Besse- 
mer plant  is  about  1200  tons  of  ingots  per  week  per  pair 
of  vessels  of  six  feet  internal  diameter,  usually  rated  as 
6-ton  vessels.  As  much  as  1600  tons  per  week  have  been 
produced.  The  annual  aggregate  capacity  of  American 
steelworks  is  as  follows:  pot  steel,  45,000  tons  per  year; 
open-hearth  steel,  40,000  tons;  Bessemer  steel,  500,000 
tons.  A.  L.  HOLLEY. 

Steel,  Chemical  Nature,  etc.    See  APPENDIX. 
Steele,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Lester 
River  and  affluents  of  Cannon  River,  and  containing  sev- 
eral lakes.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  diversified  by  forest  and 
prairie.     It  is  intersected  by  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  and  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  Rs.,  which  pass 
through  its  capital.      Staples,   wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
wool,  and  hay.    Cap.  Owatonna.    Area,  432  sq.  m.    P.  8271. 
Steele,  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     P.  738. 
Steele,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1562. 
Steele  (ANNE),  b.  at  Broughton,  Hampshire,  England, 
in  1717;  wrote  many  poetical  pieces,  chiefly  devotional,  of 
which  two  volumes  were  published  in  1760  under  the  name 
of  "Theodosia."     D.  in  1778.     Her  collected  Poem*  and 
Hymns  (17SO;  Boston,  1808)  were  edited  by  Caleb  Evans, 
D.  D.,  and  a  new  edition  in  1863  by  John  Sheppard. 

Steele  (ASIIBEI,),  b.  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  31,1796; 
became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  was  a  writer  for  several  religious  and  political 
newspapers.  Author  of  Chief  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  the  Life 
and  fiiiies  of  William  Brewster  (1857). 

Steele  (FREDERICK ),  b.  at  Delhi,  N.  T.,  1819;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1843 ;  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  gaining  the  brevets  of  first  lieu- 
tenant and  captain  for  Contreras  and  Chapultepec ;  was 
ordered  to  California  1849-55,  and  in  1855  to  the  Western 
frontier  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when,  as  major 
of  the  llth  Infantry,  he  was  engaged  in  Missouri ;  in  Sept., 
1S61,  appointed  colonel  8th  Iowa  Vols.,  and  at  the  battles 
of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's  Creek  in  command  of  a  brig- 
ade ;  for  the  latter  battle  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  Jan.  29,  1862,  and  commanded  a  division  in 
the  army  of  the  South-west  until  November,  when  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  of  volunteers  and  assigned  to 
the  13th  army  corps,  which  he  led  in  the  Yazoo  expedition 
and  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  (Dec.,  1862-Jan.,  1863)  ; 
transferred  to  the  15th  corps,  he  was  engaged  in  the  Vioks- 
burg  campaign,  when  his  division  was  sent  to  Helena,  Ark., 
and  captured  Little  Rock  Sept.  10;  in  1864  commanded 


the  department  of  Arkansas,  and  on  Nov.  29,  1864,  went  to 
the  aid  of  (!cn.  Can  by  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile;  after 
commanding  various  districts  in  the  South-west,  was  as- 
signed (Oct.,  1865)  to  the  command  of  the  department  of 
Columbia,  and  retained  in  the  volunteer  service  until  Mar., 
1867,  when  mustered  out.  For  the  capture  of  Little  Kock 
he  was  brcvetted  brigadier-general,  and  for  meritorious 
services  major-general  U.  S.  A.  In  July,  1S66,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  colonelcy  of  the  20th  Infantry,  which  ho  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  at  San  Mateo,  Cftl.,  Jan.  12, 1868. 
Steele  (J.  DORMAN),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  in  1836 ; 
graduated  at  Genesee  College  1858;  became  a  successful 
teacher  of  natural  science  in  several  schools ;  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  (Jen.  McClellan  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign 1862  ;  has  been  since  1866  principal  of  Elmira  Free 
Academy,  and  has  prepared  some  successful  manuals  for 
"fourteen-week  courses"  of  Chemistry  (1868),  Descriptive 
Astronomy  (1S68),  Natural  Philosophy  (1869),  (jcolofni 
(1870),  and  Pkytiology  (1871). 

Steele  (Sir  RICHARD),  b.  in  Dublin  in  1671,  the  son  of 
an  English  barrister,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Ormond ; 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  at  Oxford,  where, 
failing  to  take  a  degree,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
horse-guards;  rose  to  be  ensign  ;  wrote  the  Christian  Jfc,-<t 
(1701),  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Cults,  colonel  of  fusi- 
leers,  who  procured  for  him  a  captaincy  in  his  regiment, 
shortly  after  which  he  started  as  a  dramatist,  his  first 
comedy  being  The  Funeral,  or  Griff  a  la  Mode  (1702), 
followed  by  The  Tender  Hn*band  (1703)  and  The  Lyiiit/ 
Lover  (1704).  Through  the  influence  of  Addison,  who  had 
been  his  schoolfellow  at  the  Charter-house,  he  was  ap- 
pointed court-gazetteer  and  usher  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, the  husband  of  Queen  Anne.  So  loose  and  extrav- 
agant were  his  habits  that  he  was  always  in  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  such  was  his  amiability  of  disposition  that 
he  always  found  friends  to  assist  him,  and  was  successively 
appointed  to  lucrative  offices,  among  which  were  commis- 
sioner of  the  stamp-office,  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables, 
governor  of  the  royal  comedians,  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Middlesex,  and  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land. In  1713  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Stock- 
bridge,  but  was  expelled  in  the  following  year  on  account 
of  political  articles  written  by  him,  but  was  knighted  by 
the  king,  and  returned  to  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge 
in  1715.  In  1720  his  patent  as  governor  of  the  royal  co- 
medians was  revoked,  by  which,  according  to  his  o\vn 
statement,  he  suffered  a  loss  of  £10,000,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  brought  out  his  successful  comedy  of  The  COH- 
ecioits  Lovers,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  sent 
him  a  present  of  £500.  His  first  wife,  who  died  soon  after 
their  marriage,  brought  him  a  plantation  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  his  second  wife  was  a  Welsh  heiress,  but  he 
squandered  his  large  income  in  dissipation  and  unprofit- 
able speculations,  and  being  attacked  with  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  disabled  him  from  literary  work,  he  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Llangunnor  in  Wales,  where  he  d.  Sept.  1, 
1729,  and  was,  at  his  own  request,  privately  buried.  Sev- 
eral of  Steele's  political  essa3"s  and  pamphlets  had  a  high 
reputation  in  their  day,  and  his  comedies  were  well  re- 
ceived upon  the  stage.  But  his  chief  fame  rests  upon  his 
connection  with  the  Taller  and  the  Spectator,  almost  the 
earliest  of  that  long  series  of  periodical  works  which  oc- 
cupy so  prominent  a  place  in  English  literature,  although 
in  these  his  part  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Addison. 
The  Taller  (1709-11)  contained  271  numbers;  164  were  by 
Steele,  and  only  42  by  Addison,  who  only  began  to  write 
for  it  near  its  close.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Spectator 
(1711-14),  containing  635  numbers,  of  which  240  were  by 
Steele  and  274  by  Addison.  After  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Spectator,  Steele,  with  the  eo-operation  of  Addison, 
started  the  Guardian,  but  Addison  soon  withdrew,  and  the 
work  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  176th  number,  of 
which  82  were  by  Steele.  His  Poetical  Miscellanies,  orig- 
inal and  translated  (1714),  some  of  them  being  furnished 
by  others,  possess  little  merit.  Thackeray,  in  his  £nuli«/i- 
Humoristg,  speaks  very  genially  of  the  character  and  wri- 
tings of  Steele,  while  Macaulay  in  his  essay  upon  the  Life 
and  Works  of  Addison  rather  disparages  them.  The  best 
ife  of  Steele  is  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir 
Richard  fiteele,  Soldier,  Dramatist,  Essayist,  and  Patriot, 
by  II.  R.  Montgomery  (London,  1865).  A.  II.  GUERNSEY. 

Steele  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  1951. 

Steel  Engraving.    See  ESGRAVISG. 

Steele's,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1(150. 

Steell  (JOHN),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  1804;  stud- 
ed  art  at  Edinburgh  and  sculpture  at  Rome;  successfully 
competed  for  the  execution  of  the  sitting  statue  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  which  forms  part  of  the  monument  to  that 
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novelist  in  Edinburgh;  produced  the  colossal  statue  of 
y n  Victoria  placed  above  the  Knyiil  Institution,  Ed- 
inburgh, and  the  lipni/c  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  .  i.-io.l  in  I860  in  front  of  the  Kilter  House, 
Edinburgh,  oihcrs  of  his  statues  are  of  Admiral  Sau- 
!,of  Kurds  Mch  illt-  and  Jctlroy,  of  Marquis  Ilalhousic, 
an  1  II. in.  .lames  Wilson  at  Calcutta,  of  I'rof.  John  Wilson 
erected  at  l-Minlr.irgh  1S65,  the  Scottish  National  Memorial 
to  I'rincc  Albert,  colossal  bronze  statues  of  Sir  Walter  Scr.it 
and  of  liurn.i  for  Central  Park,  New  York,  colossal  stat- 
t  Allan  Kamsayaiid  I>r.  Chalmers  for  Edinburgh,  and 
much-admired  monuments  to  the  42d  and  :i:;d  Highland- 
ers iii  (lie  cathedrals  at  Uunkcld  and  Glasgow. 

Sic-ill  Pens.     See  PUN. 

Steclvillc,  p.-v.,  Merameo  tp.,  cap.  of  Crawford  CO., 

Mo.,  near  Mem Kiver.  in  an  iron-  and  coal-producing 

region,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  '2",'2. 

SU'i'l'yiiril,  or  Roman  Balance  [Ger..Si-*tieWir,/./<-i. 
a  form  of  the  lialanee  in  wliich  the  object  to  be  weighed  is 
coiintcrp'.i-cd  by  a  smaller  weight  which  may  be  moved 
upon  the  longer  arm  of  a  suspended  lever.  Another  form, 
rarolv  seen,  has  the  fulcrum  movable  and  the  weight  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  Inn;  arm.  The  weight  is  indicated  by 
readings  at  the  place  (.11  the  lever  where  the  movable  weight 
or  movable  fulcrum  is  when  equilibrium  is  produced. 

Steen,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Ind.     P.  1285. 

Steen  (JA.v),  b.  in  1636  at  Leyden;  studied  the  art  of 
painting  under  Hrouwcr.  and  afterward  under  Von  Goyen, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  As  he  worked  slowly,  received 
small  prices  for  his  pictures,  and  liked  to  spend  much 
money,  he  established  a  beer-brewery  in  Delft,  but  failed, 
and  lost  himself  in  coarse  dissipations,  leaving  bis  largo 
family  almost  destitute.  D.  in  1689.  His  pictures  are 
mostly  genre  pieces,  scenes  of  low  life,  such  as  the  Fentival 
»f  >V.  .\i< 7<i7<i«,  the  Oyttcr  Feuttt,  the  Howling-Alley,  etc. 
Some  of  his  pictures,  sueh  as  the  celebrated  Repre*ent<it>"« 
nf  ll«ii::ni  I. if, .  arc  in  the  gallery  at  the  Hague.  (See  Van 
Westrhecneii,  ./K/I  AVccn,  Etude  mr  V Art  en  Hollande  (the 
Hague,  1856).) 

Stee'ple-Chase.     See  HORSE-RACING. 

Steering:  and  Sailing  Rules.  See  ROAD,  LAW  OF 
TIII:.  by  J.  N.  POMEROY,  LL.D.  See  also  GREAT-CIRCLE 
SAILING  and  SAILING. 

Steer'ing  Apparatus.  Besides  the  rudder  there 
are  other  important  appliances  which  have  a  limited  use 
in  the  steering  of  ships.  Such  are  the  use  of  two  screws 
in  steamers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  rudder.  If  these 
be  worked  in  contrary  directions,  the  vessel  will  be  turned 
around  in  a  very  much  shorter  course  than  if  the  rudder 
be  used  alone.  So  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries the  side-wheel  steamers  have  paddle-wheels  which 
act  independently  of  each  other ;  and  if  one  wheel  be 
turned  forward  and  the  other  reversed,  the  vessel  can  be 
turned  upon  its  centre  as  a  pivot.  Steering  is  in  part  ef- 
fected by  changing  the  rate  of  revolution  of  each  wheel. 

Steer'pen,  tp.,  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  545. 

Stee'vens  (GKOROK),  b.  at  Stepney  May  10,  1736;  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge;  devoted  himself 
to  Shakspearian  studies,  and  in  1766  published  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  Ticenty  of  the  Plntf*  of  tiflakeapeare,  being  the  whole 
UH/ul>r'i-  fti-iiitfil  in  Quarto  dtiriitrj  hi«  Lifetime,  etc.,  which 
led  to  his  association  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  an  annotated 
edition  published  in  1773  under  their  joint  names.  After- 
ward, in  conjunction  with  Isaac  Reed,  he  prepared  two 
new  editions  (1785  and  1793),  in  which  he  left  out  super- 
fluous syllables  and  supplied  such  as  had  been  omitted 
through  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  early  printers. 
His  editions  remained  the  standard  for  the  text  for  almost 
fifty  years.  He  also  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
/tio'fi-Hftliia  Dramatist,  and  furnished  contributions  to 
Nichols's  Hin,j,-ftphic(tl  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth.  D.  at 
Hampstead  Jan.  22,  1860. 

Steffens  (HENRICH),  b.  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  May  2, 
177:!  i  was  educated  in  Denmark  1770-94,  and  studied  the- 
ology and  natural  science,  especially  mineralogy,  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  ;  went  in  1794  to  Germany,  and 
became,  through  the  study  of  Schelling's  writings  and 
through  personal  intercourse  with  the  author,  a  zealous 
adept  of  the  new  sensational  science,  the  so-called  "phi- 
losophy of  nature"  (Kerennion  von  Schel/lngs  nntnrphi- 
ln»itjili!m-lieii  Hthriflen  (1800),  Orundzuye  der  philoiophi- 
schen  Ifaturwitlenfeluyt  (1806),  Anlliropoloyie  (2  vols., 
1822),  anil  I'lilfminche  /Hatter  zur  Jie/iirderung  dcr  specu- 
Ititiri-ii  I'lii/nik  (1829-35));  continued  his  study  of  mineral- 
ogy and  geology  at  Freiberg  under  Werner  (Oeogaottiich- 
<l"nln<i;>« •//-•  Anfx'dtzc  (1810)  and  Hfindbnck  tier  Oryktognofit 
(3  vols.,  IS11-H>)|;  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  1804  at  Halle,  in  1811  at  Breslau,  and  in  1831  at 


Berlin.  I),  at  licrlin  Feb.  13,  1845.  In  religion  he  first 
tumid  from  the  stiff  orthodoxy  in  which  he  was  edueate<l 

to  the  pietism  of  Spcner,  which  be  found  lit  Halle  :  then  h.- 
became  an  ardent  preacher  among  the  Old  Lutherans  at 
lirc.-lau  ;  and  finally,  at  Merlin,  he  settled  down  in  Sehlcicr- 
machcr's  elegant  religion  of  the  feeling  (  Vnn  ,/rr  ftil*,-h,n 

Thfoloijir.  und  drm  irnlirrn  IllititlirH  (1*21),  H'lV  (M  in',;/,-,- 
Ltltherancr  irnrd,-  uiul  tnt*  mir  ,l'i*  l.ntltii'thnm  i*t  (1H:1I))  ; 
in  politics  he  made  the  campaigns  of  1814-15,  and  without 
being  put  in  Spandau.was  very  loud  in  his  enthusiasm  for 
.lahn's  Turner  institutions  and  for  the  political  commotions 
among  the  students  at  the  Prussian  universities.  Ilis  au- 
tobiography, Wfifi  it:h  crlebtc  ( 10  vols.,  1  ^  III  l.'i  i,  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  W.  L.  Gage  under  the  title  Thr.  Xinry 
of  my  Career  an  Stndtitt  nl  Ft->  ;l,<-,-'i  mid  Jinn  (Boston, 
1863),  and  rcpublished  under  the  title  <l<-nn,in  l'ui«  ,  :itif 
Life  (Philadelphia,  1874). 

Stegoceph'ala  [(Jr.  artyo*,  a.  "cover,"  and  ««*HATJ, 
"head"],  a  name  applied  to  a  group  of  extinct  amphib- 
ians by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  and  employed  as  an  ordinal 
designation  for  a  compound  of  the  Labyrinthodontia.  Ga- 
nocephala,  Microsaura,  and  Xenoihaehia.  The  so-called 
order  is  characterized  by  the  usual  cranial  elements  being 
distinct,  including  iYontuls  and  ptcryguitls.  and  adding 
"  postorbitals  "  and  "  suportemporals ;"  the  orbitospbcnoids 
normal;  the  teeth  having  ankylosed  bases  or  lodged  in 
shallow  alveoli ;  and  the  inferior  pelvic  elements  distinct. 
The  four  groups  above  designated  are  considered  as  sub- 
orders, although  by  some  naturalists  the  first  two,  at  least 
(Labyrinthodontia  andGanocephala),  arc  ranked  as  orders. 
The  group  was  best  represented  during  the  Carboniferous 
period.  TIIKOUOKE  GILL. 

Steilacoom'  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wash- 
ington Ter.,  on  Puget  Sound  and  on  Pacific  division  of 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  314. 

Nil-ill.  VCD    (CHARLOTTE  Al.BERTINE    ERNESTINE),  b.  at 

Weimar  Dec.  25,  1742,  a  daughter  of  Court-marshal  von 
Schardt;  was  married  in  1764  to  Baron  Friedrich  von 
Stein,  chamberlain  of  the  stables,  to  whom  she  bore  seven 
children  in  the  first  eight  years  of  their  marriage.  Imme- 
diately after  Goethe's  arrival  at  Weimar,  in  1775,  that  most 
remarkable  friendship  sprang  up  between  him  anil  her 
which  lasted  uninterruptedly  to  Ins  first  Italian  journey  in 
1788  and  his  connection  with  Christiane  Vulpius,  after- 
ward his  wife,  and  which  never  was  broken,  though  it  lost 
its  passionate  character.  She  d.  at  Wfeimar  Jan.  6,  1827. 
Her  letters  to  Goethe  she  burned,  but  his  to  her  have  been 
edited  by  A.  Scholl  (3  vols.,  Weimar,  1848).  Several  let- 
ters by  her  to  other  persons — as,  for  instance,  to  Charlotte 
von  Schiller — have  been  published  ;  also  a  tragedy  in  prose, 
Dido,  which  interests  by  its  allusions  to  actual  circum- 
stances. 

Stein,  von  (HEISRICH  FRIEDRICH  KARL),  BAROX,  b.  at 
Nassau-on-the-Lahn  Oct.  26,  1757;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Gb'ttingen  1773-77;  travelled;  entered  the  civil  service 
of  the  Prussian  government  in  1780,  and  was  made  chief 
of  the  department  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  indirect 
taxation  in  1804.  Strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  president  of  the  cabinet,  Count  Jlaugwitz,  and  by 
the  king  himself,  he  was  dismissed  Jan.  4,  1807,  but  re- 
called immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  (July  20,  1807), 
and  made  president  of  the  cabinet.  In  this  position  he 
developed  an  astonishing  energy.  His  internal  reforms 
were  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  state. 
Serfdom  was  abolished,  and  universal  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service  introduced  ;  the  manorial  estates  of  the  nobil- 
ity were  taxed,  all  citizens  made  equal  before  the  law,  a 
liberal  municipal  system  established,  etc.  His  final  aim 
was  to  elevate  the  peasant  class  and  to  create  a  powerful 
and  intelligent  middle  class,  and  thus,  on  this  basts,  to  re- 
new the  contest  with  Napoleon.  He  had  also  a  clear  idea 
of  what  a  united  Germany  meant,  and  was  averse  to  that 
division  of  the  country  into  petty  states  which  had  given 
the  history  of  the  nation  such  a  chaotic  and  anarchical  as- 
pect. But  his  career  was  suddenly  stopped.  An  incau- 
tious letter,  in  which  he  criticised  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
and  spoke  of  his  own  hopes  and  plans,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  police,  and  was  published  in  the  Moniteur 
Sept.  8,  1808.  On  Nov.  24,  Stein  was  compelled  to  resign. 
and  on  Dec.  16,  Napoleon  sent  a  decree  from  Madrid  which 
outlawed  him  and  confiscated  his  property.  He  went  to 
Austria,  thence  to  Russia,  but  once  again  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  political  affairs  of  Germany  during  the  period 
between  Napoleon's  disaster  in  Russia  and  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  when  he  actually  was  the  leader  of  the  diplomatic 
coalition  against  France.  After  peace  had  been  concluded, 
his  influence  soon  became  comparatively  small.  The  Ger- 
man princes  hated  him  for  his  ideas  of  a  German  unity  : 
the  absolutists  hated  him  for  his  ideas  of  a  representative 
form  of  government;  and  ho  himself  was  unwilling  or  un- 
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able  to  associate  with  those  violent  but  vague  aspirations 
which  fermented  in  the  German  people.  Ho  retired  to  his 
estates,  where  he  d.  June  29,  1831.  Monuments  have  been 
*r«Ot*d  to  him  in  Nassau  and  in  Berlin.  His  biography 
has  been  written  several  times,  among  others  by  Pertz. 
Collections  of  his  letters  have  been  published,  and  are  of 
•  the  history  of  that  time. 


one  brigade  against  three  corps  of  the  enemy,  defeated 
them,  drove  them  back,  and  took  11  guns  and  0000  prison- 
era.  By  this  victory  he  made  it  possible  for  the  second 
army  to  debouch,  on  which  manoeuvre  the  success  of  the 
1'russian  battle-plan  depended.  Ho  received  immediately 
the  highest  order,  that  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  the  Diet 
voted  him  a  national  dotation.  In  the  war  against  France 
in  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chicf  of  the  1st 
army,  consisting  of  the  1st,  7th,  and  8th  army  corps,  but 
he  held  this  position  only  for  a  short  time,  as  lie  came  in 
conflict  with  the  supreme  command — in  what  manner  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  advance  of  the 
1st  army  on  Aug.  6,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  general 
during  the  advance  toward  and  around  Jlctx.  on  Aug.  14, 
15,  and  16,  did  not  agree  with  the  plans  of  Von  Moltke. 


great  importance  for 

Stein  (I.ORENZ),  b.  at  Eckernforde,  Slcswick,  Nov.  15, 
1815,  in  humble  circumstances;  studied,  through  the  sup- 
port of  thc  Danish  government,  jurisprudence  at  the  Uni- 
vcrsitv  of  Kiel:  published  in  1841  (tetchivhte  den  tiiiiiix<  li- 
en f'lril]n-iK-/'*Kc*,  and  received  a  stipend  from  Copenhagen : 
went  I"  Berlin  ami  Paris,  and  published  in  1844  Der  Sn- 
ci'ilixinitu  nti'f  OommtminHU  de*  tlcutiyen  Frnttknirh  :  was 

appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  Kiel  in  1846,      T  ...  

but  was  dismissed  in  1852  on  account  of  his  participation  '  J?  rpllhty.  the  general  now  lost  his  independent  command. 
in  the  rebellion  of  1848:  published  his  Sy»tem  der  btnnt»-  I  hls  army  being  united  to  that  of  Prince  Friedrich  Charles, 

and  the  supreme  command  given  to  the  prince.     Nomi- 
nally, however,  Steinmetz  remained  a  commander,  subject 

ZS'rathwYrrilchnft^fsM),  i  ""'^  .t.°  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  thereby,  as  well  as 
aft  (1860),  Die  Venoaltuwis-  frora  thc  stubbornness  of  his  character,  arose  disagreements 
between  him  and  the  prince.  The  result  was,  that  in  Sept., 
1870,  Steinmetz  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Posen 
and  Silesia,  and  removed  from  the  theatre  of  war.  Ho 
handed  in  his  resignation,  which,  however,  the  king  did 
not  receive.  He  was  made  a  general-field-marshaf  and 
placed  d  la  suite.  D.  Aug.  3,  1877.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Stein'thal  (HEYMANN),  b.  at  Anhalt,  Germany,  May  16, 
1823;  studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Berlin,  after- 
ward (1852-55)  in  Paris,  where  he  especially  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Chinese  language  and  literature,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1863.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  represented 
the  philosophical  treatment  of  philological  science.  His 
principal  works  are — Urspruny  dr.r  Sprache  (1851),  dlta- 
rnkteristik  der  haiiptsiicli/ichiiten  Typen  des  Nprnchbauet 
(1860),  Die  Mande-Jfeycrspraeheii  (1867),  Aliri**  der  Spnn-h- 
mutenschaft  (1871),  Die  SpracklciMtnickqfl  IT.  n,H  /fum- 
boldt's  tind  die  Hegel'schc  Philonophie  (1848),  Gediiclitnim. 
rede  auf  W.  von  Humboldt  (1867),  besides  a  number  of 
minor  essays  in  scientific  periodicals. 

Stein'wehr,  von  (ADOLPH  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH), 
BARON,  b.  at  Blankenberg,  Brunswick.  Germany,  Sept.  25, 
1822;  educated  in  the  military  academy  at  Brunswick;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  1841;  resigned  his  commission  1847; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  that  year,  and  unsuccessfully  offered  his 
services  to  the  government  in  the  Mexican  war;  married  at 
Mobile,  and  went  back  to  Germany;  returned  to  thc  U.  S. 
1854;  bought  a  farm  and  settled  at  Wallingford,  Conn.; 
raised  the  29th  New  York  Regiment  1861,  and  commanded 
it  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  became  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  Oct.  12,  1861;  was  commander  of  the  2d  di- 


m'ttentchaften  (2  vols.,  1852-56);  removed  in  1855  to  Vi- 
enna, and  entered  the  Austrian  civil  service.     Among  his 
later   works   are    Lehrbuch   der 
L>'ftrl»irh  der  Finanzwinsenftc 
Mre  (1865-68).  etc. 

Stein'bok  (i.  e.  "stone-buck"),  a  name  applied  to 
different  species  of  the  family  Bovidse.     (1)  The  German 
designation  fttcinbiirk  (and  hence  the  Dutch  ttcinbok)  was 
originally  conferred  on  the  ibex  or  bouquetin  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Europe,  a  species  of  goat,  and  to  that 
animal  it  properly  belongs.    (See  BOUQUETIX  and  IBEX.) 
(2)    The  Dutch  settlers  of   Southern  Africa  applied   the 
name  to  a  species  of  antelope  not  uncommon  in  that  re- 
gion, and  it  is  now  incorporated  in  the  English  vocabulary 
of  animals  in  connection  with  it.     The  species  is  the  Nan- 
atrrtffitit  trttfftiltt*  (Pediotrnfjns  campestris  of  Gray).     It  is 
an  animal  of  graceful  and  symmetrical  form,  with  the  head 
well  proportioned,  having  a  bovine  nose  and  large  muflie 
the  horns,  developed  only  in  the  males  and  over  the  orbit 
erect,  elongate,  and  subulate ;  the  legs  long  and  slender 
the  feet  destitute  of  side-hooflets ;  and  the  tail  very  short 
The  color  is  a  fulvous  ash  above  and  on  the  sides,  ant 
white  beneath.     The  length  is  generally  rather  less  than 
three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulder  some 
what  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half.     The  species  is  peculiar 
to  Southern  Africa,  and  most  abundant  on  the  stony  plains 
and  valleys  thereof,  and  especially  the  open  flats,  where 
large  stones  and  clumps  of  trees  are  found  here  and  there 
It  is  very  swift,  and  progresses  by  great  bounds.    It  is  also 
very  timid,  and  readily  alarmed.     It  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  flesh.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stein'er  (HENRY  H.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick,  Md.,  Jan. 
8,  1816;  graduated  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Mar.,  1838;  entered  the  U.  S. 
army  as  surgeon  June,  1839,  and  as  such  served  in  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  From  1843  to  1845  he  was 


stationed  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  which  place,  on  resigning 
his  position  in  the  army,  Jan.,  1852,  he  returned,  and 
made  it  his  home.  During  the  late  war  he  was  a  Confede- 
rate brigade  surgeon.  He  still  (Mar.,  1876)  resides  in  Au- 
gusta. ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Steiner  (LEWIS  HENRY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Frederick  City, 
Md.,  in  1827 ;  graduated  at  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg, 
Pa.,  1846,  and  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 1849  ;  became  a  physician  at  Baltimore;  was  connect- 
ed with  the  Sanitary  Commission  during  the  civil  war  ;  has 
been  for  several  years  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Mary- 
land College  of  Pharmacy  at  Baltimore,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  and  a  contributor  to 
literary  reviews.     Has  published  addresses,  reports,  and 
essays  upon  scientific  and  medical  topics. 
Stein'ersville,  p.-v.,  York  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.    P.  73. 
Stein'le    (  JOHANN   EDUARD),  b.  at  Vienna  in   1810  • 
Dd  painting  at  the  academy  of  design  in  Vienna,  under 
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the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  angels  on  gold  ground  ;  Solomon's 

Judgment,  in  the  Kaiscrsaal  of  Frankfort;  the  four  frescoes 

the  museum  of  Cologne,  etc.;  published  a  number  of 

strations  to  Shakspeare's  dramas,  Brentano's  tales,  etc 


Stein'metz,  von  (KARL  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Eisenach' 
rand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weiraar,  Dec.  27,  1796;  entered  the 


infantry  regiment  in  Mar.,  1848,  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  • 

was  subsequently  made  governor  of  the  academy  of  cadets 

;  Berlin  and  made  his  name  illustrious  as  commander-in- 

^  °,«R«e  A  aTrmy  oT1'8  in  the  camPa'gn  against  Aus- 
tria ,n  1866  On  June  27,  28,  and  29,  1866,  he  made  a  stand 
at  Nachod,  Skalitz,  and  Schweinschadel  with  his  corps  and 


vision  of  the  llth  corps  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rapidan 
and  the  Rappahannock,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Author  of  an  "  Eclectic 
Series"  of  school  geographies,  of  a  Topographical  Mnp  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  of  the  Centennial  Gazetteer  of  the  U.  S.  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1873).  D.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  25,  1877. 

Stellar  System.    See  STARS,  by  P.  A.  SECCHI. 

Stel'lio,  a  genus  of  lizards  of  the  family  Agamidas. 
The  best-known  species  is  S.  Cordylina  of  the  Levant. 
Strict  Mohammedans  kill  it,  because  they  conceive  that 
by  the  frequent  bowing  of  the  head  it  intends  to  offer  in- 
sult to  their  religion,  mocking  their  own  gestures  at  prayer. 
The  Turks  use  its  flesh  and  excrement  in  preparin"  a  cos- 
metic. 

Stem.    See  BOTANY,  by  PROP.  ASA  GRAY,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Stem'bel  (R.  N.),  b.  Dec.  27,  1810,  in  Maryland;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  27,  1832;  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1843,  a  commander  in  1861,  a  captain  in  1866, 
a  commodore  in  1870 ;  retired  in  1872,  and  made  a  rear-ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  in  1875.  Served  with  gallantry  on 
•he  Western  waters  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  wounded 
May  10, 1862,  while  commanding  the  gunboat  Cincinnati  in 
an  engagement  with  Confederate  rams.  Highly  commended 
for  "  gallantry  and  skill."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Strn'ilal,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
[Jehte,  manufactures  leather,  tobacco,  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  trades  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  7603. 

Stendhal.     See  BEYLE  (M.  H.). 

Sten'house  (Jons),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  Oct.  21,  1809  ;  educated  at  Glasgow  grammar 
chool,  at  the  Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  and  at 
he  University  of  Giessen,  having  enjoyed  the  instructions 
n  chemistry  of  Prof.  Graham,  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  and 
iaron  Liebig;  was  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  medical 
chool  of  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital,  London,  1851-57,  and 
issayer  to  the  royal  mint  1865-70;  has  published  above  80 
'apers  on  chemical  subjects  and  on  sanitary  science,  and 
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was  awarded  a  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  Nov.  30, 
1^71,  "for  long-continued  chemical  researches,  which  have 
proved  of  great  value  in  the  arts  and  manufactures." 

Stc'ni)  (Nicoi.Ai's),  b.  at  Copenhagen  in  1638;  studied 
medicine,  especially  anatomy,  in  his  native  city,  in  Paris, 
and  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen,  but  embraced  in  1007  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic creed;  removed  to  Florence;  became  physician  to  th< 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany:  took  holy  orders  in  1070,  and  d, 
on  :i  missionary  tour  at  Schwerin  in  H'»s7.  JJi-covcred  the 
duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  called  ••  Stcno's  duct ;"  among  his 
numerous  writings  in  Latin.  Italian,  and  French  arc  /" 
nii'iil'i  MI/"/<J:/I':I  I  10117)  and  IH*i'niir*  KIII-  /'A n,i l,,mi,-  iln  I 
mm  (  Kill!)).  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Palissy,  and  Steno  were 
the  only  scientists  before  the  hist  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  understood  what  fossils  meant. 

Stcnog'raphy  [Gr.  n-n-fo,  "narrow,"  "close."  and 
ypa4>ni>,  to  "write"].  This  is  a  generic  term,  which,  like 
"  short  -hall'  1."  emli  races  every  system  which  seeks  the  rapid 
representation,  by  means  of  written  characters,  whether 
upon  alphabetic,  phonetic,  or  hieroglyphic  principles,  of 

the  words  of  s| h.     To  those  systems  which  are  based 

upon  the  phonetic  principle  is  given  the  name  y^o/i<..//-n- 
/'/'//,  which  therefore  indicates  a  Rprcies  of  stenography. 
Some  of  the  various  names  under  which  new  stenographic 
systems  have  been  introduced  are — tuchyyraphy  ("swift 
writing"),  braekyffraphy  ("short  writing"),  sctniyraphy 
("sign  writing" — that  is,  "writing  with  signs"),  cryp- 
tuyriiphil  ("secret  writing"),  bodioyra/iliy,  teiylnyrtipliy, 
jii,/i/;/rn/i li ,/ ("  writing  for  all" — that  is,  "universal  wri- 
ting"), rwlhgraphy  ("easy  writing"),  thooyrapky  ("swift 
writing"),  stenography  ("close  writing"),  and  phonog- 
raphy ("sound  writing"). 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  STENOGRAPHY. — Stenography 
amony  the  (Jreeks. — The  great  value  and  need  of  some 
method  of  representing  in  legible  characters  spoken  words 
as  fast  as  uttered  was  appreciated  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
traces  of  short-hand  writing  may  be  found  among  the 
Greeks  not  very  many  centuries  later  than  the  introduction 
and  diffusion  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at  that  among  the  Greeks,  Xenophon  was  the  in- 
ventor of  stenography,  some  method  of  which  he  employed 
in  recording  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.  Many  refer- 
ences show  that  some  style  of  writing  briefer  than  that  in 
common  use  was  known  at  this  time,  though  it  is  not  clear 
that  use  was  made  of  characters  not  found  in  the  common 
alphabet.  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  references  in 
the  Bible  to  "ready  writers"  (Ps.  xlv.  1)  show  that  some 
system  of  brief  writing  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  the 
passages  relied  upon  to  establish  the  proposition  have  only 
suggestive  force. 

.Stenography  amony  the  Romans. — Among  the  Romans  it 
is  probable  that  the  first  efforts  at  brief  writing  were  re- 
flected in  the  representation  of  certain  frequently-recurring 
words  by  contractions  in  the  ordinary  spelling,  as  by  their 
initial  letters ;  thus  :  R.  P.  for  Ret  Publics;  P.  R.  for  Pop- 
ulus  Romanus,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  for  Senatus  Populuaque  Ro- 
manus.  The  next  step  was  the  representation  of  certain 
frequently-recurring  terminations  of  words  by  arbitrary 
contractions  or  signs;  and  the  next,  the  representation  by 
arbitrary  characters  of  words  and  phrases.  Ennius  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  invented  and  used  (239-169  B.  c.)  a 
scries  of  1100  arbitrary  characters  for  the  ready  represen- 
tation of  words.  The  first  attempt  at  any  system  of  steno- 
graphic writing  is  variously  attributed  to  Cicero  and  to  his 
freedman  Tiro.  Certain  it  is  that  Tiro,  by  the  use  of  a 
system  which  he  had  mastered  if  not  invented  (and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  improved  by  Maecenas),  took  down  and 
thus  secured  the  preservation  of  Cato's  great  oration  against 
the  proceedings  of  Csosar  respecting  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, as  well  as  Cicero's  own  orations  respecting  the 
same.  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Titus  Vespasian  are 
said  to  have  been  proficient  in  the  art  of  Aort-hand  wri- 
ting; and  this  is  clearly  shown  by  many  references  in  Hor- 
ace, Ovid,  and  other  writers.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
the  Tironian  system. 

Tironian  Notes. 


vr 


Translation. 

Cum  pctitionibus  sacerdotum  justis  &  rationablllbus 
divlni  culttts  amore  favemus,  A  eas  cuui.Dei  adjutorio 
Stenography  amony  the  French.—  There  are  said  to  bo 
ill  extant,  in  the  characters  of  the  Tironian  system   an 
inventory  and  fifty-four  charters  of  Louis  the  Pious,  suc- 
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censor  of  Charlemagne,  copies  of  which  were  republishcd  at 
Paris  in  1717.  Hut,  whatever  use  was  made  of  stenogra- 
phy during  the  Middle  Ages,  few  traces  arc  found  of  it 
previous  to  the  end  of  tin'  eighteenth  century.  Thelir.-t 
work  of  importance  to  herald  the  revival  of  the  art  was  an 
adaptation  of  Taylor'-  i  KnglMi  i  s» -tern  (  I  7'.i2 )  l.y  Theo- 
dore Pierre  Hertin.  The  system  of  Fayct.  .\, ,,,,,//,  Kn-i- 
tin-<  ii  Mi-niii/ni/i/iii-  i  I>:;L'I.  is  said  to  be  the  most  merito- 
rious ami  popular  now  in  use  in  France. 

Xinif,;/r,i/,/iy  nniiiii:/  tin  it'i  muni*. — The  credit  of  the  first 
introduction  of  short-hand  into  Germany  (1000)  is  given 
to  one  .Marshof.  Mis  system  was  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  The  systems  at  present  generally  in  use  ore  those 
of  (iabolsberger  and  Stol/e,  which  have  the  merit  of  pre- 
serving to  a  great  degree  the  linoality  of  the  writing  and 
of  avoiding  sharp  angles  and  the  distinction  between  light 
and  shaded  characters. 

Si.  ,„„,,„/,;,,/  ,„  H, .  ,,t  Itrit,,;,!.— Probably  in  no  other  na- 
tion^ have  so  many  sy.-teins  of  short-band  been  put  forth  as 
in  England.  The  earliest  of  any  prominence  was  that  of 
Timothy  Bright  (London,  1588)—  Vhuracterie,  an  Art  of 
tthiirl,  *'iri/t,  and  tiecret  Writing  by  I'hann-i,;-.  Two  years 
later  appeared  the  system  of  Peter  Bales,  under  the  curious 
title,  '1  he  Writing  Schoolmaster,  in  three  parts.  The  author 
says,  "  Brachygraphy,  or  the  art  of  writing  as  fast  as  a 
man  speaketh  treatab/y,  may  seem  difficult,  but  it  is  in 
effect  very  easy,  containing  a  many  commodities  under  a 
few  principles:  the  shortness  whereof  is  attained  by  mem- 
ory, the  swiftness  by  practice,  the  sweetness  by  industry." 
The  more  prominent  of  the  succeeding  systems  have  been 
those  of  Willis  (1602-23),  Rich  (1854-69),  Mason  (1672- 
1707;  republished  with  improvements  by  Gurney  in  1763 
and  by  Byrom  in  1767),  Taylor  (1786),  Lewis  (1815),  Hard- 
ing (1823-28),  and  Pitman  (1837),  with  many  new  editions 
to  date.  Pitman's  system,  by  reason  of  its  phonetic  prin- 
ciple, its  simplicity  and  legibility,  and  the  copyright  pro- 
tection afforded  it,  soon  outstripped  all  others  in  popular 
estimation,  and  is  now  practically  the  only  system  used  in 
Great  Britain,  though  Taylor's  and  Gurney's  are  still  used 
by  a  few  of  the  older  writers. 

Stenography  in  the  V.  S. — But  few  stenographic  systems 
have  ever  received  even  temporary  encouragement  in  the 
U.  S. ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  striking  superiority  of  such 
as  have  found  favor,  as  well  as  to  their  comparative  earli- 
ness  in  the  field.  The  first  system  introduced  here  was  that 
of  Keyes  A.  Bayley  (New  York,  1831).  This  was  followed 
by  several  American  editions  of  Isaac  Pitman's  (English) 
system,  by  Andrews  and  Boyle,  Booth,  Paterson,  and  Benn 
Pitman  (1847-54).  Lindsey's  tachygraphy  (which  is  slow, 
and  has  the  feature  of  writing  in  the  vowels,  and  the  merit 
of  lineality)  was  introduced  1664-69.  Graham's  system 
was  introduced  in  1858,  and  rapidly  found  favor  all  over 
the  country.  Munson's  system  (introduced  in  1866)  is 
very  similar  to  Graham's,  both  being  founded  on  that  of 
Isaac  Pitman,  and  has  received  a  considerable  degree  of 
support. 

The  more  prominent  systems  at  present  in  use  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.  S.  have  proved 
equal,  in  the  hands  of  experts,  to  the  task  of  keeping  pace 
with  the  most  fervid  oratory ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  requirements  of  the  art  are  so  arduous  that  only 
those  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  practice,  and  are, 
withal,  specially  adapted  for  the  work,  can  ever  hope  to 
make  themselves  equal  to  the  highest  exactions  of  the  re- 
portorial  profession.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  and  not  without 


least  the  common  orthography  in  its  universal  availability. 
But  whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  invention  of  new 
stenographic  material,  by  new  uses  of  old  material,  or  by 
discarding  the  pen  and  pencil  and  introducing  icritiny- 
machines,  or  machines  for  recording  vocal  sound,  remains 
yet  to  be  seen. 

The  reliability  of  the  art  once  established,  it  rapidly 
;rew  into  favor,  and  is  now  very  extensively  employed  in 
correspondence  and  in  facilitating  the  composition  of 
authors  and  editors.  Thousands  of  short-hand  amanu- 
enses are  now  employed  in  the  U.  S.  alone.  In  1860  the 
egislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  author- 
zing  the  employment  of  stenographers  in  the  courts  of 
New  York  county  when  the  consent  of  counsel  could  be 
)btained.  The  innovation  proved  so  beneficial  that  the 
aw  was  soon  made  applicable  to  the  entire  State  and  the 
nUcial  stenographer  constituted  an  officer  of  the  court. 
California  made  a  similar  provision  in  1860,  Maine  in 
1867,  and  other  States,  East  and  West,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  first  reported 
surreptitiously)  by  the  aid  of  stenography  nearly  two 
senturies  ago.  This,  like  many  another  useful  innovation, 
has  had  to  fight  its  way  against  bitter  and  unreasonable 
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opposition.  But  now  the  legislative  proceedings  both  in 
Great  l!rit:iiii  Mini  the  1*.  S.  arc  regularly  reported  with 
considerable  liberty  of  a  full  and  faithful  portrayal.  (See 
also  PIIONOUIIAPIIY  and  WRITI.VO-MACIIIXES.) 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MEYER. 

Stenostom'idre  [from  Kitnouiuma — <mvw,  "  narrow," 
and  OTOMO.  "111011(11"— the  typical  genus],  :i  family  of  rep- 
tiles of  tin-  order  Ophidia  and  sub-order  Scolccophidia,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  teeth  only  on  the  lower 
jaw,  and  hence  named  < 'atudonticns  by  Dumeril  and   ]!i- 
bron.    The  form  is  worm-like,  being  eylindrieal  and  as  large 
behind  as  before;  the  scales  arc  smooth,  and  disposed  in 
longitudinal  rows  alike  all  round;  the  head  is  short,  with 
a  high  projecting  rounded  snout,  and  with  a  row  of  smaller 
median  and  larger  lateral  scales  above  a  narrow  rostral 
and  broader  lateral  shields,  and  a  row  of  enlarged  upper 
labial  plates ;  the  eyes  are  very  small ;  the  nostrils  between 
the  postrostral  and  labial  plates;  the  mouth  a  little  cleft, 
and  transversely  arched:    teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw; 
anus  near  the  postcriorend.  Thoskiill  exhibits,  in  contrast 
with  related  families,  distinctive  characters  in  the  want  of 
cctoptorygoid   bones,  the  presence  of  prefrontal,  the  de- 
velopment of  alveolar  ridges  and  malar  processes  to  the 
maxillary  bones,  and  the  existence  of  a  pelvis  with  apubis. 
The  family  is  represented  by  small  species  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Africa.     (See  SCOLECOPHIDIA  and  Typi.opin.*:.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Stephan  (HEINRICH),  b.  Jan.  7,  1831,  at  Stolp,  Pom- 
crania,  the  son  of  a  mechanic;  received  a  good  education, 
and  entered  in  ISIS  the  postal  service,  where  ho  made  a 
rapid  and  brilliant  career  by  his  great  talents  and  un- 
wearied industry  ;  in  the  beginning  of  1878  was  made 
postmaster-general  of  the  German  empire.  lie  is  the  re- 
former of  postal  affairs  in  Germany.  Possessed  of  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  organization,  energetic  and  consist- 
ent, ho  negotiated  the  transfer  of  the  post  from  the  princely 
house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  to  the  North  German  confed- 
eracy Jan.  28,  1867,  and  brought  uniformity  and  order  into 
the  postal  department  of  the  newly-created  empire.  In  the 
nostal  systems  of  other  countries  he  also  introduced  rc- 

whieh  ho  con- 
-  .  exclusively  aim 

at  the  facilitation  of  intercommunication  and  traffic.  In 
spite  of  this  almost  overwhelming  business,  Stephan  found 
time  to  acquire  comprehensive  linguistic  knowledge,  t 
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?orms  through  the  numerous  postal  treaties 
rtuded  with  foreign  countries,  and  which  e 


acquire  comprehensive  linguistic  knowledge,  to 
study  classical  antiquities,  philosophy,  and  political  econ- 
omy, and  to  develop  his  views  by  travel.  He  also  wrote 
Oeschichte  derpreussischen  Post  (1859)  and  a  good  book  on 
Egypt,  Das  Heutine  sEgyptcn  (1872). 

Ste'phen,  the  name  of  three  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  :  (1 )  STEPHEN  THE  DEACON,  generally  called 
the  PROTOMARTYR,  because  he  was  the  first  of  all  Christian 
martyrs.  His  history,  as  given  in  chapters  vi.  and  vii.  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  well  known.  His  festival  is  held 
on  Dec.  26,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches. 


ercising  any  supremacy  in  Christendom.  His  festival  is 
celebrated  Aug.  2. — (3)  STEPHEN  THE  KING.  (See  HUN- 
GARY, History.)  In  Hungary  and  Southern  Germany  he 
is  a  very  popular  saint,  and  a  great  number  of  churches 
are  dedicated  to  him. 

Stephen,  the  name  of  ten  popes.  There  is,  however, 
some  confusion  in  the  order  of  their  succession,  caused  by 
the  circumstance  that  Stephen  II.  died  three  days  after  his 
election,  Mar.  27,  752,  before  he  had  been  consecrated,  for 
which  reason  ho  is  not  reckoned  at  all  by  some  historians. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  popes  is  STEPHEN  III.  (752- 
757).  After  asking  in  vain  for  help  against  the  Lombards 
from  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Constantino  Copronymus,  he 
went  in  person  to  Pepin  le  Bref,  chief  of  the  Franks,  whom 
he  crowned  king  on  the  condition  that  he  should  expel 
Astolphus,  the  Lombard  king,  from  the  exarchate  of  Ka- 
venna  and  the  Pentapolis  and  bestow  these  territories  on 
the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Pcpin  made  two  campaigns  in  Italy 
but  succeeded  at  last  in  forcing  the  Lombards  to  retreat 
from  the  above  territories,  which  he  then  gave  to  the  papal 
see,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  there- 
by laying  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope.— STEPHEN  VII.  (896-897)  is  most  noticeable  for  the 
nous  but  weighty  argument  against  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  which  his  reign  presents.  Belonging  to  another 
political  party  than  his  predecessor,  Formosus,  he  had  the 
corpse  of  the  latter  exhumed,  stripped  of  the  papal  insig- 
nia, mutilated,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  at  the  same  time 
annulling  all  his  ordinances,  and  even  his  consecrations  — 
STEPHEN  VIII.  (929-931)  was  simply  the  infamous  toolof 
Theodora  and  Marozia.— STEPHEN  X.  (1057-58)  was  a  »on 
Duke  Gotelon  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  was  elected  pope 


through  the  influence    of  Cardinal   llildebrand,  who  was 
the  real  master  of  the  Church. 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  b.  in  Normandy  about  1100, 
son  of  Stephen,  count   of  Blois,  by  Adela,  'daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror.     William,  the  only  son  of  Henry 
I.,  was  drowned  in  1120,  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
crown  was  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  was  married  to  Hen- 
ry V..  emperor  of  Germany;  but  before  the  death  of  her 
father  the  emperor  died,  and  she  married  Geoffrey  Plantag- 
enet,  earl  of  Anjou,  without  the  royal  sanction,  which  was 
held  to  invalidate  her  right  to  the  succession.     Upon  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  (in  1135),  Stephen  claimed  the  succes- 
sion, although  he  was  not  next  in  the  line,  even  if  Matilda 
was  set  aside,  for  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Theobald,  count 
of  Blois  ;  ho  was>  however,  chosen  by  a  party  of  the  pre- 
lates ami  nobles,  and  his  election  was  sanctioned  by  the 
pope.    The  cause  of  Matilda  was  taken  up  by  another  party 
in  England,  headed  by  her  natural  brother,  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  after  a  contest  of  several  years  Stephen 
was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Lincoln  Feb.  2,  1141. 
The  rule  of  the  empress  was  so  unpopular  that  a  revolt 
broke  out,  and  her  brother,  the  carl  of  Gloucester,  was  in 
turn  defeated,  and  captured  at  the  battle  of  Wilton,  Sept., 
111.".,  but  was  exchanged  for  Stephen.     The  civil  war  now 
raged  with  varying  fortunes  for  ten  years.     In  1153,  Prince 
Henry  Plantagenct,  son  of  Matilda,  arrived  in  England  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force ;  but  before  a  decisive  action 
took  place,  the  barons  on  both  sides  entered  upon  an  armi- 
stice, and  finally  concluded  an  agreement  by  which  Stephen 
should  retain  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  after  his 
death  Henry  should  succeed  him.     Stephen  survived  this 
treaty  only  a  few  months,  and  with  him  ended  the  line  of 
Anglo-Norman  kings  of  England.     D.  Oct.  25,  1154. 

Stephen  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  in  1794;  studied  medicine 
with  a  view  to  an  army  appointment ;  afterward  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  but  did  not  remain  ;  en- 
tered the  office  of  a  London  solicitor;  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  practised  many  years  as  an  attorney ;  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  collect  evidence  against  Queen 
Caroline,  and  subsequently  was  active  in  the  cause  of  police 
and  parochial  reform,  for  which  ho  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria  at  her  first  levee  in  1837.  In  1849  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Liverpool,  but  in  1855  emigrated  to  Australia. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies,  and  published,  among  other  works, 
Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse  (1835)) 
Adventures  of  an  Attorney  in  Search  of  Practice  (1839), 
The  Niger  Trade  and  the  Afrii-an  Bloakadi  (1849),  The 
Principles  of  Commercial  Law  (1853),  Anti-Slavery  Jiccol- 
leetions,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowo 
(1854),  and  a  Life  of  Christ,  intended  for  the  use  of  schools. 

He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  James  Stephen.     D. . 

Stephen  (HENRY  JOHN),  cousin  of  Sir  James  and  Sir 
George,  b.  in  England  in  1787 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  1815  ;  became  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  ; 
was  a  distinguished  practitioner  at  the  London  bar,  and 
became  sergeant-at-law  1827.  D.  at  Clifton  Nov.  28,  1864. 
Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  1'ltadinij  in  Civil 
Actions  (1824;  8th  American  cd.  Philadelphia,  1859),  of  a 
Summary  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  its  Present  State  (1834), 
and  of  Xew  GomrnaHariia  on  the  Laics  of  England  (London 
4  vols.,  1841-45  ;  New  York,  1843-46).  In  the  preparation 
of  three  subsequent  editions  of  this  great  work  the  author 
enjoyed  the  assistance  of  his  son,  JAMES  STEPHEN,  LL.D., 
b.  in  England  in  1820,  who  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  1846;  became  professor  of  English  law  at 
King's  College,  London,  recorder  of  Poole,  registrar  of 
bankruptcy  at  Leeds,  and  circuit  judge  at  Lincoln.  He 
issued  two  revised  editions  of  his  father's  Commentaries 
(1863  and  1868),  also  Questions  for  both  editions,  and  is 
author  of  treatises  on  liar  Etiquette  (1851),  The  Common- 
Law  Procedure  Act  (1860),  and  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Evidence  (1876). 

Stephen  (JAMES),  b.  at  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  in 
1759;  was  educated  at  Winchester;  became  a  barrister,  and 
subsequently  a  parliamentary  reporter;  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  prize  court  at  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's, where  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  colonial 
law;  returning  to  England  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  ob- 
tained a  large  practice  as  advocate  in  prize  cases  before  the 
privy  council ;  published  a  pamphlet,  ll'.ii-  I'H  7>iV/«iW  or 
the  Frauds  of  Neutral  Flags  (1806) ;  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Tralee;  appointed  undersecretary  for  the  colo-  . 
nies,  and  was  made  a  master  in  chancery  for  his  services  in 
drawing  up  the  system  of  continental  blockade  against 
Napoleon.  He  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Wilber- 
force,  sharing  in  his  religious  and  anti-slavery  principles. 
Besides  a  number  of  political  essays,  he  published  HistnrV 
of  Joiusamt  I'Onrertnre  (1814)  and  fflaefru  of  the  Britilk 
West  Indies  (2  vols.,  1824-30).  He  was  the  father  of  Sir 
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anil   Sir  George   Stephen.      I),  at  Bath    Oct.  10, 
1832. 

Stophon  (Sir  JAMES),  sun  of  James  Stephen,  b.  in  Lon- 
don Jan.  .'',  17Mt;  graduated  as  bachelor  of  laws  ;ir  t^mi 
bridge  in  1S1L';  practiced  as  a  barrister  in  chancery  until 
IS'-M,  when  he  became  counsel  to  the  colonial  department. 
and  afterward  also  to  the  board  of  trade:  in  1  s".  I  was  made 
under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  retiring  from  office 
in  1M7,  when  he  was  knighted,  and  in  lsl!l  became  re^itis 

profc-sor  of  r Icrn  history  ill  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the  /.'•//, */,///v/A  /,'<  - 
riYir.  for  which  lie  furnished  many  brilliant  articles,  a  por- 
tion of  which  have  been  collected  under  the  title  fanny*  in 
/•;.•. 7, ,,',, Ki;,-,il  /i;,,i/ra/,hi/  (IM'.l;  Ith  cd..  with  a  biographi- 
cal notice  bv  his  son.  1S6(I).  He  published  l.,;-lur<-«  nil  tin 

/lintnry  „/  France  (1851).     D.  at  Coblentz  Sept.  15,  1S59. 

Stephen  (JAMES  FIT/.IAMKS),  son  of  Sir  .1.  Stephen,  b. 
in  Mar.,  1  S2fl  i  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  IK.')!!;  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
is.'il;  became  recorder  of  Ncwnrk-on-Trcnt,  nnd  in  1869 
was  appointed  legal  member  of  the  council  of  tho  governor- 
general  of  India,  remaining  there  until  1872,  during  which 
period  he  endeavored  to  consolidate  and  simplify  Indian 
law.  He  has  published  Kssai/s  by  a  flarrisler  (lSfi2). 
'/-  ii'  nil  View  of  the  Criminal  Lair  of  England  (1863),  and 
Liberty,  Rt/itality,  anil  l-'rnti  rnity  (1873). 

Stephen  (LESLIE),  nephew  of  Sir  James,  b.  in  England 
about  1S35;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  ho  became  fellow  and  tutor ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England;  has  contributed  largely  to  the  liter- 
ature of  Alpine  travel :  is  editor  of  tho  Cornhill  Magazine, 
and  author,  among  other  works,  of  Hours  in  a  Library  (2 
vols.,  1874—76),  a  collection  of  acute  literary  criticisms. 

Stephen  Bathori,  descended  from  a  celebrated  Hun- 
garian family  ;  was  woiwodo  of  Transylvania  when,  on  ac- 
count of  his  marriage  with  Anna  Jagellon,  a  daughter  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  ho  was  elected  king  of  Poland  in 
1575,  after  the  tlight  of  Henry  of  Anjou.  He  reigned  until 
l.")Sr,  and  was  much  loved  by  his  subjects.  Although  a 
zealous  Unman  Catholic,  ho  was  tolerant  and  just.  He  put 
the  Jesuits  nt  tho  head  of  the  new  university  which  he 
founded  at  Wilna,  anil  gave  them  many  other  preferments, 
but  their  exertions  in  order  to  induce  him  to  put  down  by 
force  the  Reformation  in  Poland  were  in  vain.  In  military 
respects  he  was  successful,  and  humiliated  the  Russians 
several  times.  With  his  son,  Gabor  Bathori,  who  was 
woiwodo  of  Transylvania  1608-13,  but  not  king  of  Poland, 
the  male  line  of  the  family  became  extinct. 

Ste'phens,  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  tho  name  having 
been  changed  from  Buchanan  in  1862.  The  surface  is  di- 
versified with  hills  and  valleys,  and  is  generally  well  wa- 
tered. Stock-raising  is  the  principal  industry.  The  county 
was  unorganized  in  1870.  Area,  about  900  sq.  m.  P.  330. 

Stephens,  or  Stephanas  [Fr.  Estienne  or  fitienne], 
a  family  of  French  printers,  several  of  whom  were  also 
noted  as  scholars.  HENRY  STEPHENS,  the  founder  of  the 
house  (b.  about  1460;  d.  in  1520),  established  himself  in 
1502  as  a  printer  in  Paris,  whore  his  works  became  famous 
for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  their  typography.  He  was 
aided,  and  afterward  succeeded  in  business,  by  bis  throe 
sons,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  ROBERT  (b.  1503; 
d.  Sept.  7, 1559),  who  was  eminent  as  a  scholar,  and  in  1531 
began  the  publication  of  his  great  Dictionarium,  sen  The- 
saurus Llnijux  Latinre,  of  which  he  put  forth  three  editions, 
the  last  in  1545,  and  which  has  been  several  times  repub- 
lishcd.  He  also  published  editions  of  the  Bible,  with  notes 
which  were  censured  by  the  Sorbonne ;  but  Stephens  was 
protected  by  Francis  I.,  who  had  made  him  royal  printer. 
After  tho  death  of  the  king,  the  Sorbonne  prohibited  the 
sale  of  his  Bibles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Geneva,  where  he  died.  He  published  nearly  a  dozen  com- 

Elete  editions  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
rench,  nnd  numerous  separate  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  various  languages,  besides  mnny  other  very  im- 
nortnnt  works.  Tho  present  division  of  the  New  Testament 
nto  verses  was  made  by  him. — After  he  hail  taken  refuge 
in  Geneva,  tho.  business  in  Paris  was  conducted  by  his 
younger  brother,  CHARLKS  (b.  1504;  d.  1564),  who  was  ap- 
pointed printer  to  Henry  II.,  and  put  forth  numerous  clas- 
sical and  scientific  works. — HENRY,  son  of  Robert  (b.  1528 ; 
d.  Mar..  15'JS),  was  especially  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
and  carried  on  his  business  at  first  in  Paris,  and  afterward 
in  Geneva.  He  ruined  himself,  financially,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  immense  Thesaurus  Litigute  6'racw  (1572,  5  vols. 
fol.,  reprinted  with  additions  London  (by  Valpy)  1815-28, 
and  again  Paris  (by  Didot),  9  vols.  fol.,  1831-65),  for  at 
that  time  Greek  students  were  too  few  in  number  to  afford 
purchasers  for  an  edition.  He  subsequently  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  visiting  all  the  principal  libraries,  for  the 


purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  various  works,  which 
no  procured  to  lie  printed  by  others.  Amonir  thc-c  works 
is  his  /,.(  fri'i-'/fi m-f  tin  f.ititifii'ti-  /VKNCOM  (]  j7'.M. —  I'M  i., 
the  son  of  Henry  (b.  I. '.rill;  d.  |C,L'7l.  carried  on  for  many 
years  the  jn-itilin^-bu-irie-s  at  (icneva. — Avrilovy,  tin  SMI 
of  Paul  (b.  1.V.I-':  d.  11171  I,  removed  from  Geneva  In  Paris, 
where  for  nearly  hull'  a  century  he  conducted  a  printing- 
house,  but  with  ultimate  ill-success,  nnil  died  at  the  Hotel 
I  hen  in  Paris  in  utter  destitution,  and  with  him  was  extin- 
guished tin-  line  of  famous  scholars  and  printers  which  had 
1. 1- ted  almost  two  centuries  and  through  five  sucec 
generations. 

Stephens  (ALEXANDER  HAMILTON),  LL.D.,  b.  near 
Crawfordvillc,  Ga.,  Feb.  11.  1812;  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  is:!2;  came  to  the  bar  in  IS.'M  ; 
entered  upon  political  life  in  1836  as  member  for  Talia- 
ferro  of  the  State  house  of  representative-:  was  succes- 
sively re-elected  to  tho  same  office  until  ls.|n  ;  declined  an 
election  in  1841 ;  the  next  year  was  chosen  State  senator  by 
tho  same  constituency.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  K., 
which  links  Atlanta  with  Chattanooga,  owes  its  construc- 
tion chiefly  to  him.  In  1843  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  That  office  ho  oc- 
cupied for  sixteen  consecutive  years,  until  1859,  when  he 
voluntarily  retired  to  private  life.  The  Compromise  mea- 
sures passed  by  the  Congress  of  1850,  which  for  a  time  gave 
peace  to  the  sections,  had  no  bolder,  abler,  or  more  elo- 
quent champion  than  Mr.  Stephens.  Ho  was  chosen  a  del- 
egate to  the  State  convention  of  that  year — the  convention 
which  established  tho  celebrated  "  Georgia  platform."  In 
1855  he  united  with  the  Democrats  to  defeat  the  Know- 
Nothing  party.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  I860  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Douglas-Johnson  electoral 
ticket.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  convention  of  1861 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  That  measure  he 
earnestly  opposed  by  speech  and  vote,  but,  whilst  ho  advised 
against  the  policy  of  secession  for  existing  grievances,  he 
maintained  the  right  of  a  State  to  peaceably  secede  from 
the  Federal  Union  for  sufficient  cause.  When  a  majority 
of  tho  convention  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  he 
readily  acquiesced  in  their  decision.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  provisional  congress;  was  chosen  Vice- 
President  of  the  provisional  governraentof  the  Confederate 
States;  was  appointed  commissioner  to  the  convention  be- 
tween their  government  and  the  State  of  Virginia,-  was 
elected  by  the  people,  without  opposition,  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  Confederacy  under  the  permanent  constitution, 
as  it  was  styled;  and,  when  in  Feb.,  1865,  the  fortunes  of 
the  Confederacy  were  desperate  beyond  the  reach  of  hope, 
ho  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  commission  on  tho  part  of 
the  Confederate  States  government  in  the  famous  Hampton 
Roads  conference.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy, 
he  was  arrested  and  confined  a  prisoner  of  state  in  Fort 
Warren  for  five  months  ;  ho  was  released  on  his  own  parole 
in  Oct.,  1865.  In  Feb.,  1866,  the  general  assembly  elected 
him,  by  a  large  majority,  against  his  wishes,  freely  ex- 
pressed, to  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator,  but  Congress  ig- 
nored the  restoration  of  Georgia  to  tho  Union  under  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  Andrew  Johnson  ;  so  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  not  allowed  to  take  his  scat  in  the  Senate.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  43d  Congress,  and  also  of  the 
44th,  in  each  case  without  more  than  nominal  opposition. 
Mr.  Stephens  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  JeRersonian 
school  of  American  politics,  and  of  course  among  tho  car- 
dinal articles  of  his  political  creed  are  State  rights,  State 
sovereignty,  local  self-government:  he  has  always  advocated 
tho  largest  liberty  of  the  citizen  compatible  with  the  attain- 
ment of  the  two  prime  objects  of  government — viz.  protec- 
tion to  property  and  preservation  of  order.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  Coiulituti'oanl  View  of  the  War  between  the 
States  and  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Hivtory  of  the  United 
Statei.  J.  D.  WADDELL. 

Stephens  (ANN  SOPHIA  Winterbotham),  b.  at  Derby, 
Conn.,  in  1813;  in  1831  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward 
Stephens;  soon  after,  they  went  to  Portland,  Me.,  where  in 
1835-37  she  edited  the  'Portland  Magazine,  and  in  1836 
compiled  the  Portland  Sketch-Hook,  a  volume  composed  of 
the  writings  of  natives  or  residents  of  that  city.  In  1837 
they  removed  to  New  York,  her  husband  subsequently  re- 
ceiving an  appointment  in  the  custom-house.  She  has 
edited  and  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  and  has 
written  many  talcs  and  novels,  and  some  fugitive  poems. 
A  uniform  edition  of  her  works,  now  numbering  about  20 
vols.,  has  been  issued.  Among  her  most  successful  novels 
are — Fashion  and  Famine  (1854),  The  Old  Homestead 
(1855),  Mary  Derirent  (1860),  The  Rejected  Wife  (1863), 
Silent  Struggle*  (1865),  Mabel's  Mistake  (1868),  Wives  and 
Wii/nirs  (1869),  Married  in  Haste  (1870),  The  Reigning 
Belle  (1872),  Jie/lehood  and  Bondage  (1873),  and  Phemic'i 
Experience  (1874). 
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Stephens  (EDWARD  BEI,L),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1797  ;  was  for  some  years  assistant  professor  of  ehcmistry 
at  Dublin  :  afterward  devoted  himself  to  literature  at  Lon- 
don, writing  for  several  magazines,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  "special  correspondents,"  having  spent 
several  years  in  Spain  in  the  service  of  the  TvtMt  news- 
paper during  and  after  the  Carlist  war.  D.  at  Madrid 
Oct.  10,  1S44.  Author  of  a  work  on  The  B<H<fH  Provinces 
(I  vols.,  1837). 

Stephens  (EnwARD  BOVRIXG),  b.  at  Exeter.  England, 
about  1S10:  studied  sculpture  under  E.  H.  Baily ;  gained 
in  1813  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  an  alto- 
riliovo  of  The  Untile  of  the  Centaur*  mill  lafit^u  ;  spent 
three  years  at  Rome,  where  he  produced  fintnn  tempting 
Ere  and  Satan  ram/vlihed,  both  of  which  figured  in  the 
great  London  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  executed,  among 
other  admired  works,  Ere  contemplating  Denth  (1853), 
En/,lirosi/ue  (an!  Cupid  (1856),  The  Angel  of  the  Rr«nrf  <•- 
iion  (1861),  and  a  colossal  portrait-statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
D.  Acland  (1802).  D.  May  2,  1857. 

Stephens  (HKXRV),  b.  at  Kecrpoy,  Bengal,  British  India, 
in  1795 ;  studied  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1815  commenced  practical  farming,  undertaking 
researches  which  were  published  in  his  standard  works, 
The  Hook  of  the  Farm  (3  vols.,  1842-44),  Manual  of  Prac- 
tical Draining  (1846),  Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture 
(1855),  and  Stak  of  Farm- Build  ings  (1S01).  He  was 
editor  of  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Agriculture  1832-54,  and 
was  awarded  at  the  great  Exposition  of  Paris  1855  a  gold 
medal  for  his  very  useful  writings. 

Stephens  (.TAMES  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Shoreham,  Sussex, 
England,  Sept.  16, 1792 :  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the 
admiralty  office;  president  of  the  British  Entomological 
Society,  and  an  enthusiastic  writer  and  collector  upon  his 
favorite  branch  of  natural  history.  His  collection  of  Brit- 
ish insects  was  by  far  the  most  complete  in  existence.  D. 
at  Kcnnington,  near  London,  Dec.  22,  1853.  Author  of 
Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,  or  a  Synopri*  of  British 
Insects  (London,  86  parts,  12  vols.,  1828-46),  A  Systematic 
Catalogue  of  British  Insects  (1 829),  Nomenclature  of  British 
Insect*  (1829),  Manual  of  British  Coleoptern  (1839),  of 
various  Catalogue*  of  British  Lepidoptera  in  the.  British 
Museum,  and  contributed  largely  to  periodicals  devoted  to 
natural  history. 

Stephens  (Jons  LLOYD),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
28,1805;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1822;  studied  law 
at  Judge  Gould's  law-school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  practised 
his  profession  eight  years  in  New  York  City  ;  made  a  tour 
through  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Ger- 
many, and  a  second  tour  to  Egypt  and  Palestine;  con- 
tributed to  Hoffman's  American  Monthly  Magazine  a  series 
of  letters  describing  his  travels,  which  were  so  well  re- 
ceived as  to  induce  the  publication  of  fuller  narratives  in 
his  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the 
Holy  Land  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1837)  and  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland  (2  vols., 
1838);  was  appointed  in  1839  by  Pros.  Van  Buren  a 
special  commissioner  to  Central  America  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  that  republic,  which  he 
found  distracted  by  the  civil  war  which  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  confederation,  and  was  unable  to  effect  his  object ; 
proceeded  to  Costa  Rica ;  journeyed  northward  by  land 
through  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  San  Salvador  to  Gua- 
temala, visiting  all  the  principal  cities,  and  giving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  wonderful  remains  of  ancient  cities, 
especially  those  of  Copan,  of  which  accurate  daguerreo- 
types and  drawings  were  made  by  his  companion,  Mr.  F. 
Catherwood  ;  proceeded  through  Northern  Guatemala  to 
Chiapas,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan,  examining  the  vast  ruins 
of  Palenque,  TJxmal,  and  other  ancient  cities,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  make  known  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  by 
his  celebrated  work,  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1341) ;  returned 
to  Yucatan,  and  in  1841,  with  Mr.  Catherwood,  equipped 
for  a  more  careful  archaeological  survey,  the  important  re- 
sults of  which  were  embodied  in  his  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Yucatan  (2  vols.,  1843).  In  1846,  Mr.  Stephens  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  New 
York ;  became  in  1847  an  active  organizer  and  officer  of 
the  first  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  made  the  voyage  to 
Bremen  in  the  first  steamship  (the  Washington)  of  the  new 
line;  took  part  in  the  enterprise  projected  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  becoming  successively 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  company;  travelled 
over  the  isthmus  inspecting  the  route;  visited  Bogota, 
and  negotiated  with  the  government  of  New  Granada  the 
contract  for  that  work  1849,  and  personally  superintended 
its  construction  during  two  successive  winters.  1850—52, 
thereby  contracting  the  disease  of  which  he  d.  in  New  York 


Oct.  10, 1852.  A  monument  has  been  placed  at  the  highest 
point  traversed  by  the  Panama  R.  R.  to  his  memory. 

Stephens  (LiNros).  b.  near  Crawfordvillo,  Ga.,  July  1, 
1823,  a  brother  of  A.  H.  Stephens ;  was  graduated  at  the 
State  University  1843 ;  his  professional  studies  in  the 
law  were  prosecuted  at  the  universities  of  Virginia  and 
Harvard.  He  represented  for  a  scries  of  years  the  coun- 
ties of  Taliaferro  and  Hancock  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives or  in  the  senate  of  Georgia.  At  the  age  of  tliirty- 
fivc  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  supreme  court  bench.  His  decisions, 
running  through  three  volumes  of  the  Georgia  Reports,  are 
distinguished  for  precision,  perspicuity,  and  power  of  logic. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1S61  which  passed 
the  ordinance  of  secession.  He  voted  against  that  measure, 
but  when  it  was  carried  by  a  decided  majority,  he  elected 
to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Georgia.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  (July,  14,  1872)  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Georgia  bar.  J.  D.  WADDELL. 

Stephens  (WILLIAM),  b.  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  28,  1671,  son  of  Sir  William,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  that  island;  graduated  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple;  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment 1696-1722;  settled  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  about  17:il); 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  1 737  ; 
became  "president"  of  the  county  of  Savannah  1741, 
and  governor  of  Georgia  1743-50.  D.  in  Georgia  in 
Aug.,  1753.  Author  of  A  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  in 
Georgia  (London,  3  vols.,  1742).  His  biography  was  writ- 
ten by  a  son  under  the  title  of  The  Cnille-Ilui/der,  or  /lie 
History  of  William  Stephens  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (London, 
1759). 

Ste'phenson,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin,  watered  by  Pecatonica  River,  and  intersected 
by  several  railroads.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
fertile  soil.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised, 
and  carriages,  saddlery,  woollen  goods,  and  iron  castings 
manufactured.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Freeport.  Area,  550 
sq.  m.  P.  30,608. 

Stephenson  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Wylam,  Northumberland, 
England,  June  19,  1781,  the  son  of  a  poor  colliery  laborer. 
He  was  in  childhood  an  engine-boy ;  was  gradually  pro- 
moted to  be  a  fireman,  and  in  time  was  placed  in  charge 
of  an  engine,  which  he  studied  until  he  had  mastered  its 
construction  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  it  apart  and  put  it 
together  again.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
was  taught  to  read  by  his  wife.  He  had  a  great  aptitude 
for  mechanics;  mended  shoes,  cut  out  garments,  and  re- 
paired clocks  at  odd  hours.  Accident  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  in  motion  a  steam-engine  which  had 
been  disabled,  and  in  1812  he  was  made  engine-Wright  at 
Killingworth  Colliery,  with  a  salary  of  £100  a  year,  upon 
which  he  declared  that  his  fortune  was  made.  The  prob- 
lem of  constructing  a  locomotive  steam-engine  was  then 
engaging  many  minds,  and  he  was  in  1814  the  first  to  con- 
struct one  which  would  move  upon  a  common  road.  While 
engaged  in  devising  improvements  upon  this,  he  observed 
the  increased  draught  in  the  furnace  produced  by  letting  the 
waste  steam  escape  up  the  chimney ;  hence  originated  the 
steam-blast,  which  was  introduced  into  his  second  loco- 
motive, built  in  1815,  in  which  year  he  devised  a  miner's 
safety-lamp,  for  which  a  large  prize  had  been  offered  by 
colliery-owners ;  but  Sir  Humphry  Davy  having  simul- 
taneously invented  his  safety-lamp,  this  prize,  valued  at 
£2000,  was  awarded  to  him, '£100  being  awarded  to  Ste- 
phenson by  the  committee ;  a  separate  subscription  of 
£1000  was  raised  in  1817,  which  was  presented  to  Stephcn- 
son,  and  his  lamp  is  still  in  use  in  some  English  collieries. 
Stephenson  now  turned  his  attention  to  improvements  in 
railways  as  well  as  engines.  The  first  railway  built  by 
him,  opened  in  1822,  8  miles  long,  was  so  successful  that 
in  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  railway 
recently  authorized  to  be  constructed  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  and  in  1825  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  which  was  commenced  in  1826.  He  had  in  the  mean 
time  set  up  an  establishment  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for 
the  manufacture  of  locomotives.  At  this  time  the  best  en- 
gineers held  that  the  use  of  locomotives  was  practically 
impossible,  and  that  safety  and  speed  could  be  attained 
only  by  stationary  engines  placed  at  short  intervals  along 
the  line.  Stephenson  persuaded  the  directors  of  the  rail- 
way company  to  offer  a  reward  of  £500  for  the  best  loco- 
motive which  should  be  adapted  for  their  use,  and  set  him- 
self at  work,  with  the  aid  of  his  son.  to  devise  such  a  one. 
The  public  trial  took  place  Oct.  6,  1829.  and  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  have  been  gained  by  his  engine,  the  Rocket  (see 
RAILROAD),  which  attained  an  average  speed  of  14  miles  an 
hour,  and  for  a  short  distance  was  driven  at  the  rate  of  29 
miles.  For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  was  actively  engaged 
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as  a  railway  engineer  and  contractor  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  still  carrying  on  his  great  locomotive-factory  at 
\cwi-a.-tlc,  and  also  engaging  largely  and  profitably  in  coal- 
mining and  li works.  He  pa-ed  'the  (dosing  years  of  his 

life  at  his  magnificent  seal  of  Tapton  Park  in  ilerby.-bii ... 
I).  Au^.  1L'.  ISIS,  leaving  behind  him  a  memory  in  every 
respect  noble.  He  retained  during  all  his  life,  in  specdi 
ami  manners,  much  of  the  rustic  simplicity  belonging  to 
hi-  early  life,  and  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood,  which 
was  urged  upon  his  acceptance;  but  by  common  consent 
lie  has  received  the  title  of  ••the  father  of  railways,"  and  in 
isi'ii"  a  colo-sal  I  iron /.c  statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  him 
.it  Newcastle  npon-Tync.  (Sec  Smiles,  Life  of  '/..,,-y,. 
iSV'/;//r/i«im  I  ls.')7;  enlarged  in  ISI'il.  ami  again  in  1SOS).) 

Stephenson  (  KOIIKRT),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Wil- 
lingtoii.  ucai-  .Ncwoa-tle-upon-Tyne,  Oct.  Hi,  IMI3.  His 
early  years  were  marked  by  few  advantages,  but  as  liis 
father's  circumstances  improved  be  gave  his  son  the  lic-t 
education  within  his  means,  and  in  1822  sent  him  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  year  study- 
ing chemistry,  mathematics,  and  geology,  after  which,  for 
another  year,  he  assisted  bis  father  in  railway  surveying 
and  in  the  locomotive-works  at  Newcastle.  In'l824  he  ac- 
cepted an  engagement  to  go  to  South  America,  where  for 
three  years  he  superintended  the  working  of  the  Colombian 
.Mining  Association.  He  then  returned  to  England,  where 
be  aided  his  father,  partly  in  laying  down  the  line  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  but  more  especially 
in  the  locomotive-works;  and  to  him  more  particularly 
than  even  to  George  Stephonson  belongs  the  honor  of 
the  practical  development  of  the  locomotive  railway-engine. 
He  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  London  and  Binning, 
ham  Railway,  which,  built  wholly  under  his  direction,  was 
openeil  in  1838,  and  from  this  time  he  was  employed  in 
similar  undertakings  at  home  and  abroad.  Hi*  attention 
was  in  the  end  turned  especially  to  the  subject  of  iron 

bridges  for  railways,  and  of  these  be  i structed  several 

of  the  most  stupendous  in  the  world,  notable  among  which 

are  the  high-level  bridge  crossing  the  Tync  at  Newcastle, 

the  viaduct  over  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  the 

Conway    tubular    bridge,  "the    Britannia   tubular    bridge 

ing   the    Mcnai    Straits,  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge 

over  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  those  crossin"  the 

Nile  at  Bcnah  and  Kaffre  Azzayat  in  Egypt.     In  1847  he 

was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Whithy,  retaining  his  scat 

until  bis  death.     He  was  a  prominent  member  of  several 

scientific  associations,  received  the  great  gold  medal   of 

honor  from  the  French  Industrial  Exposition  of  1855,  and 

was  president  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  from  1855 

to   1858.      He  published  a  Description  of  the  Locomotive 

Steam- Engim  (1838),  Report  on  the  Atmotpheric  Railway 

System  (1844),  and   The  Great  Exhibition,  in  Palace  and 

relent,  (1851).     D.   Oet.   12,   1859.     He   was   buried   in 

estminster  Abbey,  where  a  memorial  window  of  stained 

glass  has  been  placed  to  his  memory.     (See  Smiles's  Life 

of  George  Xirplimmm  (enlarged  editions  of  1864  and  1868), 

and  Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  and  W. 

Pole  (1861).) 

Ste'phensport,  p.-v.,  Breokenridge  co.,  Ky.,  on  Ohio 
River.     P.  160. 

Ste'phcnsville,   p.-v.,   cap.   of  Erath  co.,  Tex.,  on 
Bosque  River.     P.  162. 

Ste'phentown,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Renssclaor  co.,  N.  Y.,on 
Harlem  Extension  R.  R.     P.  2133. 

Step'ney,  jh-v.,  Monroe  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on 
lions-atonic  R.  R. 

Steppe,  the  name  given  by  the  Tartars  to  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia.     They  are  usually  covered  with  grass  and 
correspond  in  their  aspects  and  relations  to  the  prairies  of 
.  S.  and  the  llanos  and  pampas  of  South  America. 
(See  PRAIRIE.)  j.  g.  NEWBEBBV. 

Steppe  Murrain.    See  RINDERPEST. 
Step'toe  (EDWARD  JENNER),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1816; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1837;  was  distinguished  in  the 
Florida  war  1838-42  ;  was  assistant  instructor  of  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point  1842-43;  commanded  a  battery  of 
light  artillery  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  1847  ;  was  brcvetted 
for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo  and  at  Chapultcpec ;  declined 
the  governorship  of  Utah  Territory  1854;  became  major 
of  the  9th  Infantry  1855  ;  was  in  command  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  Washington  Territory  Apr.,  1856- 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  10th  Infantry  1856,  and  re- 
signed Nov.  1, 1861.    D.  near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Apr.  \,  1865. 
Sterculia'ceae  [from  Stercnlia,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
lateral  order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly 
tropical.     Many  of  the  trees  are  of  prodigious  size,  such  a's 
e  baobabs,  and  those  of  the  genera  //,,,,,/m.r  and  C, •;/,„ 
y  of  them  produce  abundantly  a  substance  called  silk- 
ton,  which  resembles  true  cotton,  but  will  not  spin  well 


The  wood  is  often  very  light  and  soft.  The  order  contains 
medicinal  plants,  and  produces  >onn-  excellent  fruits,  some 
gums,  a  few  valuable  bark-fibres,  and  a  number  of  useful 
limber  trees.  ]!ut  its  most  important  product  is  chocolate, 
from  the  oily  seeds  of  Tktiilii-'Hiiti  taaaoi  It  is  usual  to 
divide  the  order  into  three  sub-orders — Hoinbac,  a  .  Helic 
torcie.  and  ,«tereulieu — but  some  make  six  or  more  sub- 
ord. -,-.  and  assign  Bombaceie  to  Malvaceae. 

Stere.  Sec  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P. 
BARNARD. 

Strrclmin'tha  [(Jr.  <rrep<«,  "solid,"  and  «AMiw, 
"worm"],  a  name  applied  by  Prof.  Owen  to  tln.-e  iiitc-ii- 
nal  worms  which  are  destitute  of  an  intestinal  cavity,  the 
"  Vers  Intestinaux  Parenchymateux"  of  Cuvier.  The 

group  so  named  was  regarded  as  a  -'class"  of  Entozoa d 

charactcri/.c  1  by  "the  nutrient  canals  or  cavities  excui  at.  d 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body;"  and  to  it  were  referred 
the  "orders"  Twnioidea,  Trematoda  (containing  the  tur- 
bellanans  as  well  as  true  trematod-  .  and  Aeanthoccph- 
ala.  The  class  is  an  artificial  one,  not  adopted  by  modern 
naturalists.  (See  T^NIOIDEA,  TREMATODA,  and  TI-IMIKI.LA- 

KIA-)  TlIKODORE  (ill  I .. 

Ste'reoscope    [Or.  <rr<p«;c,    "solid,"  and  <,,„,:„,  to 
"view"],  a  modern  optical  instrument  by  means  of  which 
two  plane  representations  of  a  natural  object,  taken  from 
different  points  of  view,  may  be  so  united  as  to  form  a  sin- 
gle impression  of  the  object  in  relief.     Binocular  vision,  or 
the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  pictures  as  seen  by  each  eye 
separately,  has  been    known  for   more  than    2000  years 
Euclid  (300  or  more  B.  C.),  Galen  (131  A.  D.),  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1584),   Baptista  Porta   (1593),   Aguilonius  (1613), 
Gassendi  (1658),  Harris,  Smith,  Porterfield,  and  others  of 
later  date  have  either  distinctly  alluded  to  or  fully  de- 
scribed the  phenomenon.     In  1823  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Elliot  was  called  to  the  subject  of  binocular  vision  in  con- 
nection with  the  estimation,  by  the  eye,  of  distance.    About 
834  he  conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  an  instrument 
which,  by  combining  two  dissimilar  plane  representations 
of  an  object,  would  produce  the  effect  of  relief.     This  idea 
he  did   not  carry  into  execution  till  1839.     In  the  mean 
time,  Wheatstone   made  a  communication  to  the   British 
Association  in  1838,  on  the  physiology  of  vision,  and  ex- 
hibited a  reflecting  stereoscope  of  his  own  construction. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  pictures   which  should  differ 
from  each  other  only  as  the  two  impressions  upon  the  eye« 
of  a  single  spectator  differ,  proved  almost  insuperable  before 
the  discovery  and  application  to  stereoscopic  purposes  of 
photography.     In  monocular  vision,  or  vision  with  one  eye, 
the  effect  of  relief  is  produced,  as  in  the  most  perfect  plane 
pictures,  by  shadow  and  the  delicate  gradation  of  tints.    In 
binocular  vision  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  superposition 
of  the  image  formed  by  an  object  on  one  retina  upon  that 
formed  on  the  other.     In  viewing  solid  objects  each  eye 
sees  an  image  slightly  differing  from  that  seen  by  the  other. 
A  thin  book  held  edgewise  eight  or  ten  inches  in  front  of 
the  nose  will  look  differently  to  the  two  eyes  of  a  spectator; 
the  right  eye  will  see  the  back  and  part  of  the  right  cover, 
while  the  left  eye  will  see  the  back  and  part  of  the  left  cover. 
Both  eyes  at  once  will  see  the  back  and  a  portion  of  both 
covers ;  seeing  at  the  same  time  somewhat  round  the  sides, 
the  object  is  manifestly  solid.     The  binocular  camera  takes 
two  such  impressions  as  would  simultaneously  form  them- 
selves upon  the  two  eyes  of  a  spectator.     These  two  images 
are  then  united  cither  by  a  muscular  effort  of  the  eye  itself 
or  by  means  of  reflectors  or  refractors,  and  a  single  image, 
standing  out  in  relief,  is  the  result.     The  earliest  form  of 
stereoscope,   Whcatstone's  reflecting  stereoscope,  is  cum- 
brous and  expensive;  many  other  forms  have  since  been 
used,  but  all  are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle.   The 
two  impressions  are  displaced  by  means  of  mirrors,  lenses, 
prisms,  or  the  muscular  effort  of  the  eyes  themselves,  so 
that  the  one  is  superimposed  upon  the  other.     It  is  found 
that  a  single  lens  cut  into  halves  or  quarters  is  better  than 
two  whole  lenses,  the  curvature  being  more  accurately  alike, 
and  only  the  inner  half  of  the  lens  being  essential  to  the 
proper  displacement  of  the  pictures.    The  stereoscopic  effect 
of  relief,  however,  is  not  produced  by  the  superposition  of 
the  two  pictures  merely ;  for  if  the  two  are  united  in  the 
most  perfect  way  by  means  of  a  camera,  the  resultant  pic- 
ture is,  to  monocular  vision,  blurred  and  imperfect.     This 
same  picture,  however,  when  viewed  binocularly,  is  seen 
distinct  and  in  perfect  relief.     Distance  is  estimated  prin- 
cipally by  the  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes 
upon  an  object.     The  eyes  look  upon  a  solid  by  converging 
upon  some  one  point  their  optic  axes,  and  estimating  the 
distance  of  that  point  by  the  angle  of  convergence  ;  this 
point  is  perfectly  distinct,  though  the  remainder  of  the 
solid  is  indistinct.     Running  quickly  from  point  to  point 
over  the  surface  of  the  solid,  each  point  has  its  distance 
from  the  eyes  separately  estimated,  and  the  object  is  seen 
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ill  relief.  It  in  the  same  in  the  01130  of  stereoscopic  vision  ; 
the  two  pictures  superimposed  dilier  from  eueh  other,  but 
at  a  rrrtain  focal  distance  all  corresponding  points  in  the 
two  are  made  to  unite.  The  distance  of  the  point  of  union 
i-  r-limate'l  by  (he  eye,  and  so  in  turn  each  point  has  its 
ilislanrr  t'roin  the  spectator  estimated,  and  the  stereosmjur 
iniau'c  stands  nut  in  a-  clear  relief  as  (he  solid  from  which 
the  two  impressions,  were  derived.  The  constant  change 
in  the  muscles  of  die  eye  to  effect  the  union  of  the  two  ini- 
|irc--ious  is  difficult  to  some  people,  or  even  impossible; 
in  some  cases  the  two  eyes  of  the  spectator  have  ditFcrent 
f.ieal  di-tances,  or  other  discrepancies  of  vision,  which 
make  it  difficult  to  see  stereoscopic  images  in  relief  and 
single. 

The  earliest  refracting  stereoscope  was  made  by  Andrew 
Ross  for  Sir  David  Brcwster,  and  was  exhibited  at  llir- 
minghtun  in  1811),  but  no  attention  was  given  to  it  by  the 
English  opticians.  In  1850  the  inventor  carried  it  to 
France,  and  sulnnitted  the  instrument  to  the  Abb6  Moi- 
gno,  and  to  M.  Soleil  and  M.  Duboscq,  the  eminent  Paris- 
inn  opticians.  M.  Duboscq  began  at  once  constructing 
lenticular  stereoscopes, and  executed  many  beautiful  slides, 
which  soon  attracted  thousands  of  spectators.  In  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  M.  Duboscq  exhibited  a  fine  stereo- 
scope, which  for  the  first  time  attracted  attention  in  Eng- 
land. The  demand  soon  became  immense,  and  opticians 
of  all  kinds  devoted  themselves  to  their  construction.  A 
long,  bitter,  and  fruitless  controversy  arose  between  Sir 
David  Brewster  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  Elliot,  and 
Whcatstone  on  his  own  behalf,  in  regard  to  the  priority  of 
the  invention  of  lenticular  stereoscopes. 

The  lenticular  stereoscope,  which  is  the  most  common 
form,  generally  consists  of  a  pyramidal  wooden  box,  black- 
ened on  the  inside  and  having  a  lid  to  admit  the  light  from 
above  if  the  pictures  are  opaque.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
is  made  of  fine  ground  glass  for  transparent  pictures  ;  in 
the  top  of  the  box  are  fitted  two  lenses  (or  half  or  quarter 
lenses,  as  the  case  may  be).  The  bottom,  holding  the 
"  slide,"  and  the  top,  with  the  lenses,  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  each  other  to  suit  different  eyes. 
Among  the  various  forms  of  the  instrument  may  be  men- 
tioned the  reflecting  stereoscope  of  Whcatstone  ;  the  single 
reflecting  stereoscope,  where  the  direct  impression  from  the 
picture  on  one  eye  is  superimposed  upon  a  reflected  impres- 
sion upon  the  other  eye  ;  the  double  reflecting  stereoscope, 
where  both  impressions  are  reflected ;  the  total  reflection 
stereoscope,  where  a  single  prism  is  used,  and  one  image  is 
refracted,  totally  reflected,  and  refracted  again,  while  the 
other  impression  is  direct.  Of  refracting  stereoscopes  there 
are,  among  others,  the  single  prism,  the  opera-glass,  the 
eye-glass,  the  reading-glass,  the  camera,  the  chromatic,  and 
the  microscope  stereoscopes.  Among  the  best  is  Smith  & 
Beck's  achromatic  stereoscope.  S.  B.  IlERRtCK. 

Stereotyping.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATERSON. 
Sterility.     See  APPENDIX. 

Ster'let  (Aeipenntr  rnthenns),  a  small  species  of  stur- 
geon found  in  various  Russian  rivers  and  the  Caspian  and 
Black  seas,  into  which  they  empty,  and  esteemed  for  its 
flesh.    It  is  characterized  by  a  narrow,  pointed  snout,  which 
is  more  or  less  produced  (being  half  the  length  of  the  head 
r  thereabouts),  and  the  slightly  fringed  barbels;  the  dor- 
sal shields,  11  to  17,  are  moderately  developed,  the  lateral 
ones,  60  to  70,  small,  and  the  abdominal,  13  to  15,  moderate- 
the  skin  is  densely  covered  with  minute  denticulated  ossi- 
fications of  subequal  size.     It  rarely  or  never  attains  a 
gtn  of  three  feet,  and  a  common  size  is  two  feet  in  length 
and  three  pounds  in  weight.     It  leaves  the  sea  in  May  and 
June,  and  ascends  the  rivers,  sometimes  very  hi"h  up   for 
the  purpose  of  spawning.     It  has  not  only  a  superior  repu- 
tation as  a  table-fish,  but  from  its  roes  is  made  the  best 
caviare,  which  constitutes  a  noteworthy  article  of  trade  in 
ssia.     Its  introduction  into  rivers  of  the  U.  S  has  been 
strongly  recommended,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the 
Iississipp,  and  Ohio  rivers  would  be  especially  suitable  for 
c  Russian  government  has  introduced  it  into  waters 
.  Petersburg,  and  "in  1870  a  considerable  number 
e  young  fry  were  transported  from  Russia  and  intro- 
duced into  the  waters  of  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  in  ap- 
parently good  condition."    Their  embryonic  life  is  so  short 
that  ,t  ,s  difficult  to  transport  the  eggs  with  success,  but 
such  was  done  in  the  case  just  cited.    Specimens  obtained 
ighton  aquarium  were  imported  in  the  wells  of  a 
fishmg  boat  from  the  Volga  River  to  St.  Petersburg  and 

ie  by  steamer  to  London.  THEODORE  G?LL. 

Sterling.     See  POUND  STERLING. 
Ster'ling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.   P.  1022. 
Sterling,  city  and  tp.,  Whitesides  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago 
nd  North  western  and    Roekford   Rock   Island  and    St 
Louis  R.  Rs.,  HO  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  has  12  churches   2 
acadenues,  and  3  high  schools,  2  banks,  fine  water  power! 


manufactories  of   school  furniture,   flour,  and   wood    and 
iron  work.     P.  of  v.  3998;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  711'. 
W.  F.  EASTMAN,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 
Sterling,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     P.  1327. 
Sterling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co..  Mass.,  on  Fitch- 
burg  and  Worcester  division  of  Boston  Clinton  and  Fiti-h- 
burg  and  on  Worcester  and  Nashua  R.  Ks..  has  flourishing 
manufactures,  beautiful  scenery,  a  celebrated  Damp-meeting 
ground,  12  public  schools,  a  good  town-hall  and  library 
and  3  churches.     P.  1670.  J>, 

Sterling,  tp.,  Mucnmb  co.,  Mich.     P.  1549. 
Sterling,  tp.,  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     P.  CGI. 
Sterling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Neb.     P.  480. 
Sterling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on   Lake 
Ontario   and  on  Lake  Ontario  division  of  Rome  Water- 
town   and    Ogdensburg    R.    It.,  includes  the  v.  of    Fair- 
haven,  the  N.  terminus  of  Southern  Central  R   R      P   Of 
v.  237;  of  tp.  2840. 

Sterling,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.     P.  1394. 
Sterling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.     P.  1454. 
Sterling,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  Wis.     P.  250. 
Sterling,  tp.,  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     P.  lOfiO. 
Sterling  (JOHN),  b.  at  Kamcs  Castle,  Isle  of  Bute,  July 
20,   1806,  son  of  Edward  Sterling,  editor  of  the  London 
Time*  ;  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge;  went  to 
London  in  1827 ;  was  a  short  time  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  AtJimmim,  and  during  a  part  of  1S30-31   resided  for 
his  health  in  the  West  Indies.     Returning  to  England,  he 
took  deacons'  orders  in  1834;  was  lor  a  short  time  a  curate, 
but  soon  gave  himself  wholly  to  literary  studies  and  pur- 
suits.    Among  his  works  are — Arthur  Ooningsby,  a.  novel 
(1833),  The  Onyx  Illuif  (originally  in   Blackwood'f  M, ,,,,<- 
zine;  republished  1856),  Minnr  Poems  (1839),  The  Elcrt'l,,,, 
a  poem  (1841),  and  Straford,  a  drama  (1843).     Two  vol- 
umes of  his  Ewiyi  mid  Titles  were  edited,  with  a  .Iff  „„,;,• 
by  Julius  C.  Hare  (1848),  and  Thomas  Carlylc  has  written 
Tlie  lift  of  John  Sterling  (1851).     D.  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  Sept.  18,  1844. 

Sterling  Run,  p.-v.,  Lumber  tp.,  Cameron  co.,  Pa., 
on  Sinnemahoning  River,  and  on  Philadelphia  and  Erie 


division  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Sterling's  Mills,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Robeson  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  J  088. 

Sterling  Valley,  p.-v.,  Sterling  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 

Stern'berg,  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Moravia, 
has  important  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics' 
which  are  widely  known  under  the  name  of  '•  Sternbcnr 
wares."  P.  13,500. 

Sterne  (LAURENCE),  b.  at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  Nov.  24, 
1713,  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army;  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1740;  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  presented  by  his 
uncle  with  the  valuable  benefice  of  Sutton,  Yorkshire,  to 
which  that  of  Stillington,  1J  miles  distant,  was  soon  after 
added.  Here  he  lived  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1759 
he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  'Trinlrnm  Sliinul,/, 
which  became  popular  at  once,  and  gained  for  him  from 
Lord  Falconbridge  the  additional  curacy  of  Cotswold.  He 
had  been  married  nearly  twenty  years,  and  now,  leaviiv 
his  wife  and  daughter  at  York,  he  went  to  London,  where 
or  upon  the  Continent  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent.  He  published  several  occasional  sermons,  and 
at  intervals  7  volumes  entitled  The  fiermnna  of  Mr.  }'„,•;,/,•, 
or  Sermons  by  Laurence  Sterne,  A.  M.,  Prebendary  ,,f  Y,,,-/.' 
etc.  (1760-69).  His  Life  and  Opinion,  of  Tnntram  .V/,,,,,,/,/, 
Gent.,  in  all  9  vols.,  was  published  at  intervals  (1759-67). 
The  Sentimental  Jnurim/,  his  best  work,  was  written  in 
France,  from  which,  late  in  1767,  he  returned  to  London 
to  see  it  through  the  press.  D.  in  London  Mar.  18,  I7(,<. 
The  latest  Life  of  Sterne  is  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  (London. 

Stern'hold  (THOMAS),  b.  probably  in  Hampshire  about 
1500;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.;  with  John 
Hopkins  was  joint  author  of  the  first  version  of  the  Psalms 
into  English  metre.  His  1st  edition  appeared  in  1548  and 
contained  19  Psalms;  the  2d,  All  sneh  />,„!„„,  „/  D,,r,;i  at 
Thoma,  Sterneho/,1.  late  Groome  of  ,/«  Kinoes  jtfn,>»/,V, 
Kobe*,  d,dde  in  hi.  Lifetime  draw' into  K;,,,li*h  M<l,-e 
(1549),  contained  37  Psn.lms  translated  by  Sternhold  and  7 
by  Hopkins.  Other  editions  followed  until  1562,  when 
Jlie  Uhnle  liooke  of  />,„/„„  eolleete.l  ;„!„  Kn,,lisli  Metre 

I  r*'t  'S'er"""W-  J-  llopkinn,  itnd  ol/iert.  conferred  ,rith 
the  home,  with  apt  A'ate,  to  fling  them  wilhal,  was  annexed 

)  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Of  the  entire  number  of 
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I'saln.  .    ..1    were    versified    by    Stcrnhold.      D.    in    Aug., 

i  .-.in. 

Stern/ilia:  [from  Slfrnn,  the  I.atin  generic  name  of  the 
typical  genus,  and  the  sub-family  suflix,  -inir],  a  tub-family 
d'f  the  family  I.  ari.hr.  dlitlnguiihed  l.y  the  straight  bill 
with  equal  projecting  tn&BdlblMj  which  art1  always  com- 
pressed. a  II'  I  at  lei  .....  ted  I  u  t  he  |n.illtcil  tips  ;  the  ha  si 

tittite  i.f  a  cere.    The  species  are  among  the  most  common 
anil  familiar    birds   of  the   sea  coast.      Several   resort  espe- 
cially to  the  low  .siii'ly  islands  of  tin  ......  ist  of  the  I'.  S., 

where  they  are  sometimes  to  bo  seen  in  immense  numbers, 
anil  where  they  I,  reed.  They  lay  fr.im  two  I"  four  eggs. 
generally  in  slight  depressions  in  the  sand,  and  sit  on  them 
chiefly  in  the  night  nnd  i-old  weather,  leas  ing.  to  a  consid- 
erate extent,  to  the  sun  the  office  of  calorification.  The 
young  are.  however,  tenderly  cared  for  l.y  the  mother, 
They  feed  chiefly  on  ti.-h.  but  also  on  other  marine  animals. 
Bpeeiw  are  fiuiiid  iii  all  parts  of  the  world,  ami  72  are  re- 
c..gni/.ed  hv  Mr.  (!.  K.  (Jray,  who  admits,  only  four  genera  : 
••-.  ma,  with  .in  :  (2)  ffydroehelido*,  with  II  :  ('•'>)  <!.'i<ji*, 
with  1  ;  and  (4)  AUOUH,  with  7  species.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sternoptych'idir  [from  fiternnjiti/s  —  (Jr.  aiipvw,  the 
"breast,"  and  mu£.  "fold"  —  the  chief  genus],  a  family  of 
fi-hcs  of  the  order  Tclcoccpliali  and  sub-order  Isospondyli, 
all  containing  some  quite  peculiar  forms.  The  body  is 
compressed  ;  the  skin  naked,  but  with  rows  of  phospho- 
rescent spots  on  the  sides  below;  the  lateral  line  is  indis- 
tinct: the  head  compressed;  the  opercular  apparatus  incom- 
pletely developed  ;  mouth  with  moderately  deep  lateral  cleft; 


upper  jaw  with  its  margin  formed  above  by  the  intermax- 
illary, and  laterally  in  part  by  the  supramaxillary,  bones; 
teeth  on  the  intermaxillary  as  well  as  supramaxillary  and 


dentary  bones,  and  sometimes  on  the  palate;  branchial 
apertures  continuous  below,  and  very  wide  ;  branchiostegal 
rays  8  to  10  :  hack  with  a  short  submcdian  rayed  fin  and  a 
posterior  small  ndipi.se  tin;  anal  fin  variable  in  develop- 
ment; pectoral  (ins  moderately  low  on  the  scapular  arch; 
ventral  fins  moderately  far  behind;  the  ovaries  commu- 
nicate by  oviducts  externally,  and  consequently  the  eggs 
are  expelled  directly  into  the  water:  pscudobranchise  are 
nt.  The  family  thus  defined  is  identical  with  that  so 
named  l.y  Giinthcr  (  Cut.  Finite*  fi.  M.,  vol.  v..  p.  384)  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chaiiliodontidic.  It  includes  fishes 
which  arc  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  open  or  deep  seas, 
and  of  small  size.  It  is  differentiated  into  two  sub-fam- 
ilies —  viz.  (\)  Sternoptychinee,  distinguished  by  a  rudi- 
mentary spinous  dorsal  fin,  with  the  genera  Sternoptyx 
and  Argyreptlecut  ;  and  (2)  Cocciina?,  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  spinous  dorsal  fin,  with  the  genera  Caccia 
and  MnitroHciM.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
are  really  so  closely  related.  A  species  of  Maurnliciis  (M. 
borenlis)  sometimes  wanders  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
U-  S.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sternopyg'idic  [from  Sternopygu»r—Gr.  irripvov,  the 
"  breast,"  and  irvyij,  the  "  rump  "  —  one  of  the  chief  genera], 
a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Gymnonoti,  peculiar  to 
South  America,  and  embracing  species  nearly  related  to 
the  electrical  eel.  The  body  is  much  elongated  and  some- 
what eel-shaped,  but  with  the  back  rounded  and  the  sides 
compressed  downward  ;  the  anus  is  situated  in  the  breast 
or  between  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw;  cycloid  scales  arc 
developed  ;  the  head  is  conic,  more  or  less  produced  for- 
ward, and  naked;  the  opercular  apparatus  incomplete; 
the  mouth  terminal,  and  generally  very  small  ;  the  upper 
jaw  not  protractile,  and  with  its  margin  formed  above  by 
the  intermaxillaries,  and  laterally  by  the  supramaxillaries; 
teeth  variable  in  development;  branchial  apertures  restrict- 
ed to  the  sides  ;  branchiostcgal  rays  4  or  5  ;  dorsal  fin  en- 
tirely absent,  or  at  most  represented  by  a  rayless  band  in 
a  longitudinal  groove,  which  readily  becomes  detached 
except  anteriorly,  and  then  appears  as  a  whip-like  append- 
age: anal  fin  very  much  elongated,  and  extending  from  be- 
hind the  anus  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  ;  caudal  absent 
or  small  ;  pectoral  fins  normally  developed  ;  ventrals  none  ; 
the  ovaries  have  oviducts,  and  hence  the  eggs  are  expelled 
from  them  directly  into  the  water;  the  stomach  is  a  ccecal 
sac,  and  pyloric  appendages  are  developed  ;  the  air-blad- 
der is  quite  peculiar  in  its  development,  and  is  connected 
with  the  ossicles  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  family  is 
especially  distinguished  from  all  except  the  electrical  eel 
(Electrophoridip)  of  South  America,  and  the  Amblyopsida) 
and  Aphredoderidae  of  North  America,  by  the  advanced 
position  of  the  anus  ;  and  even  in  this  respect  the  species 
Sternarokorkgltoluu  and  RlumpUektky*  are  exceptional, 
inasmuch  as  in  them  the  anus  is  even  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  eyes,  and  close  behind  the  symphysis  of  the 
lower  jaw.  In  most  respects  the  species  are  related  to  the 
electrical  eel,  but  distinguished  by  the  development  of  the 
mesocoraeoid  bones  and  other  anatomical  characters,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  scales  and  the  want  of  the  electrical 


apparatus.  .Many  species  dwell  in  the  fresh-water  streams 
anil  lakes  of  South  America,  and  repic-cni  a>  many  as  six 
genera.  (See  Gunther's  C,itnl,i'inr  <./'  /Y»/i.»,  vol.  viii.  pp. 
1-9.)  TIIKOIK.KK  GILL. 

SI  i'rnoth;i  r'id  ir  [  from  Xt,-i  -n^tl,  .TV.,,,  t  he  typical  genm], 
a  family  of  turtles  (order  Tcstudinata)  of  the  group  1'lcu- 
n.dires,  peculiar  to  Africa  and  the  neighboring  i.-lands. 
The  head  is  depressed  and  emei-ed  with  symmetrical 

horny  plates,  and   the  temporal   muscles   with  hard  dcr I 

shields;  the  /ygu  malic  arch  i-  moderately  developed  ;  the 
beak  is  naked:  the  lower  jaw  strong:  the  alveolar  surface, 
of  the  jaws  thiii.  and  with  thin  submarginal  ridges;  the 
shell  is  oval  and  depressed  ;  "  the  hyoslernal  bones  are  di 
v  ided  transversely.  gi\  ing  ten  bones  to  the  plastron  instead 
of  eight;"  the  feet  have  each  three  scries  of  phalanges 
(''"/,.)  and  live  claws.  The  family  is  distinguished  from 
the  IVIomcdusidaD  by  Prof.  f'ope  oii  account  of  the  number 
of  bones  in  the  plastron  and  the  miml.cr  i.f  rows  of  pha- 
langes ill  the  feel.  The  living  specie-  ale  confined  I"  Africa 
and  the  island  of  Madagascar;  the  ale  leeugni/ed  i.v  J.  E. 
Gray.  They  are  very  aquatic  in  their  hal. its.  and'  rarely 

leave  the  water.  Tun, t|  liiu,.  ' 

Ster'num  [Gr.  vTr'prov],  or  lireast-Iionc,  a  bony  or 
semi-cartilaginous  plate  which  serves  as  the  anterior  (or 
inferior)  point  of  union  of  many  of  the  ribs.  It  repre- 
sents the  blended  luemal  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebra'.  I  n 
fishes,  batrachians,  and  serpents  it  is  absent.  In  tortoi-e" 
it  becomes  the  lower  shell  or  plastron,  and  is  much  widened. 
In  most  birds  it  is  strongly  keeled  in  front,  the  keel  serving 
as  a  point  of  attachment  for  the  strong  wing-muscles.  In 
man  it  consists  of  three  pieces,  of  which  the  uppermost  is 
the  miinubrinm;  the  next,  the  ijlnditiliu ;  and  the  lowest, 
the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage. 
Sternutation.  See  SNKKZING. 

Stesioh'orus,  b.  at  Ilimcra  in  Sicily  032  B.  c. ;  attained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  lyrical  poet.  D.  560  or  552  B.  c. 
His  true  name  was  TISIAS,  but  he  was  called  Stesichorus 
("  arranger  of  choruses  ")  from  the  artistic  form  of  his  poems, 
which  consisted  of  choral  odes  composed  of  strophes,  anti- 
strophes,  and  epodes,  like  the  chorus  of  the  tragedy — a 
form  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented.  His  life,  as  told 
by  the  ancients,  is  full  of  fables,  but  his  fame  among  all 
connoisseurs  of  Greek  literature — Cicero,  Longinus,  Quin- 
tilian.  etc. — is  an  established  fact.  The  existing  fragments 
of  his  works  have  been  edited  by  Klcine  (Hcrlin,  1828); 
they  are  also  found  in  the  collections  by  Schncidcwin,  De- 
lectus Poetit  O'rxcorum  (1839),  and  by  Bergk,  Poetse  Lurid 
Grxci  (1867). 

Steth'oscope  [Gr.  <rrij«os,  the  "breast"  or  "chest," 
and  (rxixrtiV.  to  "examine"],  an  instrument  employed  by 
physicians  for  the  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  The 
scientific  study  of  the  sounds  elicited  by  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  to  a  minor  degree  by  other  organs,  as  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  is  termed  auscultation.  Direct  applica- 
tion of  the  ear  is  termed  immediate  or  direct  aiucnltation,  as 
distinguished  from  mediate  auscultatiun,  in  which  conduct- 
ing media — instruments — are  interposed,  to  isolate,  con- 
vey, and  intensify  sound.  Laenncc,  the  founder  of  meth- 
odical auscultation,  introduced  the  solid  stethoscope,  a  tube 
made  from  a  single  piece 
of  wood  (Fig.  ]).  This 
instrument,  modified,  is 
chiefly  employed  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  from  10  to  12 
inches  long,  has  a  flanging 
chest-piece  to  receive 
sound,  an  open  canal  to 
convey  sound,  the  solid 
structure  also  serving  to 
conduct  it,  and  a  broad 
flat  ear-piece  for  apposi- 
tion to  the  ear  and  the 
exclusion  of  extraneous 
sounds.  The  medical  pro- 
fession is  indebted  to  the 
late  Dr.  Caniman  of  New 
York  for  originating  the 
"binaural"  or  "double 
stethoscope,"  an  instrument  quite  generally 
used  by  American  physicians,  and  recog- 
nized abroad  (Fig.  2).  It  comprises  two  dis- 
tinct conducting  tubes  of  silver-plated  metal,  capped  by 
small  rubber  ear-pieces,  which  fit  the  external  auditory 
canal,  so  as  to  exclude  external  sounds;  they  are  jointed, 
to  be  self-retaining  upon  the  listener's  head,  and  receive 
through  flexible  rubber  connections  the  sound  collected  by 
a  single  flanging  chest-piece.  For  purposes  of  careful  di- 
agnosis, by  concentrating  local  sound,  conducting  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  surrounding  noise,  and  conveying  a  separate 
but  similar  and  simultaneous  impression  to  each  ear,  it  is 
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invaluable.  It  is  further  valuable  in  hospital  and  other 
public  service,  avoiding  contact  of  the  listener's  head  with 
unhealthy  ami  uncleanly  patients.  It  is  especially  service- 
able in  localizing  the  origin  of  sounds,  as  of  small  cavities 
in  the  lungs,  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  in  an- 
eurism. An  adventitious  roaring  or  murmur  generated  in 
the  long,  tortuous  conducting  passages  of  the  instrument 
must  not  be  interpreted  erroneously  :  habit  quickly  enables 
the  listener  to  ignore  this  constant  sound.  The  best  aus- 
cultators  prefer  the  unaided  car  for  habitual  chest  exami- 
nation, reserving  the  stethoscope  to  aid  in  special  and  ob- 
scure cases.  The  habitual  use  of  the  stethoscope  blunts 
the  delicacy  of  the  hearing. 

E.  DARWIN  Jlrnso.v,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WII.LARD  PARKER. 
Stet'son,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  937. 


Stettin',  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  qf 
Pomcrania.  on   the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Stettincr-Ilaff,  and  is  strongly  fortified.     The  site 
it  occupies  is  hilly,  and  its  streets  are  consequently  uneven, 
but  the  houses  are  neat  and  substantial,  and  many  build- 
ings, such  as  the  royal  palace,  the  citadel  and  barracks,  and 
the  town-hall,  are  very  handsome.     Its  sugar-refineries, 
oil-mills,  glassworks,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  anchors,  sailcloth,  rope,  tobacco,  soap,  candles, 
hats,  etc.,  are  very  important,  and  as  a  place  of  commerce 
is  the  second  port  of  Prussia.     Only  small  vessels  can 
reach  rt,  however;  its  port  on  the  Baltic  is  Swinemunde. 

Stettin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marathon  co.,  Wis.  P.  712. 
Stetti'ner-Haff,  an  expansion  of  the  Oder,  covering 
an  area  of  about  200  sq.  m.,  with  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18 
feet,  and  communicating  with  the  Baltic  through  three  nar- 
row mouths,  the  Pene,  the  Swine,  and  the  Delvenow,  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  the  most  important. 

Steuart   (Sir  JAKES  DENHAM),  b.   in   Edinburgh   in 
is;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  be- 
ame  an  advocate:  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Vemys,  and  was  rapidly  rising  in  his  profession  when,  the 
Bllion  of  174o  breaking  out,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
htuarts,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile,  where  he  remained 
en  years,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  and 
is  estates  were  restored  to  him.     He  published  Apalogie 
du  Segment  de  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  tfmtm  mr  I'nncienne 
Chronolot,,e  rf«  OWc.  (1757)  andMn  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciple, of  Political  Sconomy  (1770),  which  preceded  by  sev- 
era  years  Adam  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Game, 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.     D.  in  1780. 

Steu'ben,  county  of  N.  E.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio 
and  Michigan   drained  by  St.  Joseph's  and  Pigeon  rivers, 
and  intersected  by  Fort  Wayne  Jackson  and  Saglnaw  R.  R 
rtich  passes  through  its  capital.     The  surface  consists  of 
prairie  diversified  with  woodland,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
There  are  many  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.     Staples 
India,,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  product 
Cap.  Angola.     Area,  340  sq.  m.     P.  12,854. 

Steuben,  county  of  S.  W.  New  York,  borderin-  on 
Pennsylvania,  drained  by  Canisteo,  Conhocton  and  Tio°a 
3  ^1  traT-SCd  ,by  b/anches  °f  Erie  »3'  other  ail- 
hilt  lie6  '8  Crably  ferti'e>  thouSh  the  Sl"-fa™  " 
There  are  numerous  manufactories  of  carriages  a» 
neultanl  implements,  saddlery,  leather,  and  iron  casting 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber  is  exported.  Stands 


polite  literature;  entered  the  Prussian  army  as   a  cadet 
1747;  became  ensign  1749,  lieutenant  1753;  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  distinguished  at  Rossbach 
1757;  became  adjutant-general  175S;  wounded  at  Kuncr' 
dorf  1759;  was  aide  to  Gen.  Knoblauch  in   his  brilli-mt 
march  into  Poland  1761;  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  St.  Petersburg;  won  the  favor  of  the  grand  duke  Peter- 
was  soon  exchanged;  made  captain  (1762),  and  nlaccd  or 
the  staff  of  Frederick  the  Great,  from  whom  he 'received 
with  a  few  other  selected  officers,  special  instruction  in  tic' 
tics;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz    176'i  •  with 
drew  from  the  army  at  the  Peace  of  1763,  receiving  from 
Frederick  a  lay-benefice  worth  400  thalers ;  travelled  through 
Germany,  making  at  Hamburg  the  important  acquaintance 
of  the  1  rench  general,  the  count  of  St.  Germain  ;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1,64  grand  marshal  to  the  court  of  the  prince 
of  Hohenzollern-Hechmgen ;    filled    that   post   ten    years 
being  also  made  general  of  the  prince's  guard  -ind    bv'tl 
margrave  of  Baden,  knight  of  the  order  tf  Fidel" !y    Uv 
elled  extensively  with  the  prince,  visiting  Paris 'and  'the 
courts  of  various  German  princes,  where  his  rank  procured 
him  access  to  the  most  celebrated  literary  and  socia   circles  • 
resigned  his  marshalship  about  1775,  in  consequence  of  a 
religious  controversy,  being  a  Protestant  in  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic court;  resided  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  Baden  'it  C'-irls 
rahe;  he  renewed   his  friendship   with  the  count  of  St 
Germain  in  Alsace :  became  acquainted  at  Montpellier  with 
the  tnghsh  earls  Warwick  and  Spencer,  to  whom  he  p  o 
posed,  m  the  spring  of  1777,  to  visit  England,  but  pass™, 
through  Paris  was  then  induced  by  St.  Germain  to  offer  hil 
services  to  the  American  insurgents  through  the  agency  of 
Silas  Deane;  embarked  for  America  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  with  several  other  officers,  taking  Peter  S.  Ihmouceau 
as  secretary  and  interpreter;  landed  at  Portsmouth   N   1 
Dec   1;  was  received  with  honor  by  the  authorities  •  pro- 
ceeded overland  to   the  American  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Washington  •  re 
ceived  the  appointment  of  inspector-general  (with  the  rank 
of  major  general)  Mar.  29,  1778;  took  part  as  a  volun  eer 
in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  in  the  following  June  •  rendered 
memorable  services,  which  can  scarcely  "be  overrated    in 
drilhng  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Continental  army    nto 
efficiency;  prepared  a  manual  of  instruction  for  the  army 
adopted  by  Congress  and  printed  1779;  was  a  member  of 
the  court-martial  on  Major  Andre;  took  comm  nd  of  ,  e 

^ofVortt  im^Re^in4  ^  Se"ices  at  the 
.  S.  after  the  war,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  ho'ilrocure'd 
an  adjustment  of  his  claims  upon  Con/ress  but  ,v™  "iti 
mately  assigned  a  pension  ofjfsOT  andVeh  -c  M  n nt "of 
land  from  several  States.  On  the  tract  given  him  by  New 
York,  in  Oneida  co.  now  called  Steuben),  he  settled  ,c 
compamed  by  North,  Popham,  Walker,  and  other,  of  i  is 
former  aides;  built  a  log  tut  1789;  gave  away  to  poo  so 


Stenben,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  111.  p.  1473. 
Steuben,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  Ind.  P.  1253. 
Stenben,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.  P.  1068 

>uben,  p.-y.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.  Me.     P.  1062. 
?-»  a"l *?'•  Oneida  c°"  N-  Y.,  on  Utica  and 


Nov.  28,  1794.     A  Lift  by  Francis   Bo  wen   appeared 
was     ublished'b  an°'her.  cont,aininf,'   much   new   material 
of  the  latter  may  be  found  in  Greene's  German  <Elem^tia 
the  War  of  Independence  (1876).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

onSpti<ttshbenin-lle-'  CU?  and  *P''  Cap"  of  Jcfferson  Co.,  0., 
Pittshnrcr  Pg  plnC*nna*!  an,d  Louis  and  Cleveland  and 
17  M,nrgh  ;  7  I1"163  below  the  Iattor  P'.i«e,  contains 

.7  churches,  a  female  seminary,  and  5  public  scho-'-  » 
daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  1  weekly  newspapers  an  , 


-•»«*.-  i-'S:'  ^m^/'sr'  i: 

Steuben,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P  1020 


of  Alagdebure    .Prussia    whp  *•' *u      '  ~"  """  '"""coa 
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e  yens,  an  unorganized  county  of  N    W    D'ikoK 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1870.  "it  is  bounded  SW 


C°UntiV  °f  W'  Minnesota'  intersected  by  Pomme 

f/'^r     aV'Ted  by  St  Pllul  and  *****  R.  II. 

w"i      t"g  ^  ther6  ar°  8everal  lilkcs-     Small 

m      P,^^  ar°  1>r°dui:cd-     C^  M»™ 


de 

The  snrf 

quanUties 
Are",  576  S 


nS1StS  °f  barrcn  PIains  and 

Gold      found  \    tract8  °f  fortile  soil  interspersed. 

8  found  on  the  bars  of  the  Columbia  and  upon  some 
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of  the  other  streams.  Cup.  Fort  Colville.  Area,  about 
28,000  M|.  m.  P.  tS4. 

Stevens  (ABEL),  U.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  19, 
1815;  studied  ut  the  Wcsleyan  t'nivcrsity,  Middlctown. 
Conn.;  joined  tlic  Methodist  ministry,  nml  in  ls:;i  was 
stationed  nt  Boston  :  in  ISi!7  made  a  European  tour,  and 
after  his  return  wa^  stationed  at  Providence.  K.  I.;  in  1SIO 
IM-  Mine  editor  nf  /inn'*  lln-ahl,  a  denominational  journnl, 
at  lioston,  and  in  ls;.L'  nf  the  \nt!nna/  M«ii<izim:  an  illus- 
trated monthly  started  in  New  York  by  the  Methodist  con- 
ference, which  wu«  discontinued  after  two  ..r  three  years. 
Ho  made  a  second  visit  to  lOuropc  in  IS.~>5,  nnd  in  the  fol- 
lowing vc:ir  was  elected  hv  the  conference  as  editor  of  the 
NewYork  l'hri*tina  Admi-nti  'innl  -/"in  •mil.  »n  dtlicial  organ 
of  tlie  denomination,  lie  subsequently  became  joint  editor 
of  the  Mrtliotlisl,  an  independent  journal  established  in 
New  York,  retaining  this  position  till  1*74.  Besides  con- 
tributions to  current  Mud  cyclopaedic  literature,  he  has  pub- 
lished—  Mi'iiinriii/s  <:/'  tlu  Introduction  nf  Methodism  lulu 

A'i-ir  Kin//, UK/  USIM',  M,;,,,,,-;,,!*  nf  tin-  Progrnt  nf  M,-//i,,,/- 

imii  in  I  ti<  Kit*!,  rn  Slitti'*  (  I  S.V_'  I.  1'lnn-rli  I'nl  itij,  'fit'-  I'r,  iu-li  inif 
n-ifiiin-tl  luf  tin-  'I'iini'x,  S!;*-ti4h<n  inn/  lni-ii{i  nt*.  a  llu<lin-t 
from  the  Xnili//>-/I"ns  nf  nn  Itinerant,  Tales  from  I/if! 
Piir*i»i(fi/<',  Thf  (li-tnt  Kifnrtn,  Si/iliiiniti,-  Itciiffn/iufi',  a 
pri/e  essav,  Histnrtf  nf  ihr  /fi-/iginits  Moremciit  called 
Mii/n,ii;,i,i' (3  vols.,  1858-61),  Life  and  Time*  of  .\,,tl,,,,, 
Itangs,  II.  l>.  {  1863),  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  tin1  l'ni'1,,1  Hiati-s  nf  Amirifri  (4  vols.,  1864—67), 
The  Centenary  of  American  Hitkadim  (1866),  The  \\'nm,,< 
of  Methodism  (1866),  and  Compendium  of  the  History  of 
Methodism  (1868). 

Stevens  (ALEXANDER  HODGDON),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of 
Gen.  Ebcnezer,  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1789;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1807;  studied  medicine  in  London  and 
Paris ;  was  professor  of  surgery  in  Queen's  (now  Rutgers) 
College  1814-16,  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  1826-37,  and  again  1840—14.  having  mean- 
while filled  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery  :  was  president  of 
that  institution  1843—55,  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion 1848,  and  of  the  State  Medical  Society  for  several 
years.  D.  in  New  York  City  Mar.  30,  1869.  He  edited 
Cooper's  First  Lines  nf  Surgery  (2  vols.,  1822)  and  was 
author  of  treatises  On  Inflammation  (1811),  Caves  of  Fun- 
gus Iht'mntn  ii-x  nf  the  Eye  (1818),  A  Clinical  Lecture  on 
Injuries  (1837),  Lectures  on  Lithotomy  (1838),  and  addresses. 
Stevens  (Ai.FHKn<;i:oitcE),b.  at  Blondford,  Dorsetshire, 
in  1 81 7:  manifested  an  early  artistic  genius;  went  to  Italy 
in  1833,  where  he  spent  nine  years  in  studying  the  old 
masters,  and  upon  his  return  to  England  was  employed 
principally  in  decorative  work  for  architects,  founders,  and 
manufacturers,  his  name  being  almost  unknown  to  the  pub- 
lie,  though  he  was  widely  known  among  artists.  In  1850 
he  went  to  Sheffield,  where  under  his  influence  the  Sheffield 
School  of  Art  rose  to  the  highest  place  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom. His  finest  decorative  work  is  at  Dorchester  House, 
Park  lane,  London ;  it  includes  carvings  in  wood  and  mar- 
ble, painted  ceilings  and  panels,  enamelled  and  metal  work, 
all  executed  by  his  own  hand.  In  1858  ho  received  the 
commission  for  the  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's, 
London ;  completed  the  principal  portions,  and  executed 
models  and  designs  for  all  the  rest,  but,  owing  to  ill-health 
and  other  causes,  the  work  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death, 
in  London,  May  1,  1875. 

Stevens  (EBENEZER),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  25, 
1751;  was  a  member  of  Paddock's  Company  of  Boston 
Artillery,  and  one  of  the  famous  "  Boston  Tea-Party " 
Dee.,  1773;  removed  soon  afterward  to  Rhode  Island; 
raised  two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  artificers  for 
the  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  which  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant, having  been  commissioned  May  8,  1775;  became 
captain  of  Knox's  regiment  Jan.  11,  and  brevet-major 
Nov.  9,  1776;  commanded  the  artillery  at  Ticonderoga  and 
at  Stillwater;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  Apr.  30, 
1778;  was  assigned  to  Lamb's  regiment;  served  under  La 
Fayette  in  Virginia ;  was,  alternately  with  Lamb  and  Car- 
rington,  in  command  of  the  artillery  during  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  became  after  the  war  a  leading  merchant 
of  New  York  in  the  West  India  and  Mediterranean  trade; 
agent  of  the  war  department,  and  a  major-general  of  mili- 
tia. D.  at  Rockaway,  L.  I.,  Sept.  2,  1823. 

Stevens  (EnwAnn),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va..  in  1745; 
became  colonel  of  the  10th  Virginia  regiment  1776;  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Brandywine  and  Gcrmantown,  and 
as  brigadier-general  at  Camden,  Quilftmi  Court-house,  and 
Yorktown  ;  was  a  trusted  friend  of  Washington,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Virginia  senate.  D.  in  Cul- 
peper co.,  Va.,  Aug.  17,  1820. 

Stevens  (EDWIN  Arm-sirs),  b.  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in 
1795,  son  of  John  and  brother  of  Robert  L.  Stevens ;  took 


part  in  their  steamboat  experiments  and  enterprises,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  brothers  established  ]i:i--riiL'er  and 
tow  boats  on  tin-  llndsiin  and  other  rivers.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  ur.'cd  the  government  to  put  in 
service  the  iron-clad  floating  hatlcry  of  which  his  brother 
had  long  before  undertaken  the  ronstrurtinn.  otl'oring  to 
complete  it  at  his  own  risk,  and  to  receive  payment  only  in 
ease  it  should  prove  successful;  this  offer  being  declined, 
he  expended  considerable  sums  on  the  vr--<-l,  :md  vipnn 

hi-  di-atli  l>t'i|iif;ithed  it  to  tin-  Slate  nt'  New  Jer-ey.  to- 
gether with  $1,000,000  for  its  completion  :  this,  however, 
proved  insufficient,  and  the  buttery  remains  unfinished, 
lie  had  early  purchased  the  entire  site  upon  which  the  city 
of  Hoboken  has  been  built;  hy  which  and  by  his  other 
enterprises  he  amassed  an  immense  fortune:  endowed  the 
Hoboken  high  school,  and  bequeathed  nearly  ¥1, 000,000  to 
establish  at  Hoboken  the  Stevens  Institute  of  'I'echiicdngv. 
D.  at  Paris  Aug.  7,  1868. 

Stevens  (GEORGE  ALEXANDER),  b.  in  London  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century;  was  a  strolling  phner.  vm-al 
ist,  lecturer,  and  dramatist.     Among  his  productions  are — 
Religion,  or  the  Lilirrtim-    Hi  /„  uiaut  ( I  7.ri  I  ).  The    l/irthi/ay 
of  folly  (1754),    Tin-    Ilistnr,/   of    Tnm    /-'not.    (17fiO),  ll,-,,i-t» 

of  Oak  (1762),  A  Lecture  on  ]lr,uU,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
curious  literary  controversy  (1765),  The  Frem-li  /-'/mffiU 
(1767),  Snngt,  Comic  and  Satyrirat  (17S2),  Trip  In  1',,'rts- 
moitth  (1773).  After  his  death  appeared  Thf  Ai/rcaturcs  nf 
a  Speculist,  compiled  from  his  papers,  with  a  Life,  preface, 
and  notes  (1788).  D.  Sept.  fi,  1784. 

Stevens  (IlKxnr),  son  of  Henry  and  a  descendant  of 
Cant.  Phincas,  b.  at  Barnet.  Vt.,  Aug.  24,  1819;  studied 
at  Middlebury  College  1838-39;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1843,  and  at  Cambridge  Law  School  1844  ;  established  him- 
self at  London  1845,  where  he  has  since  resided,  as  agent 
for  American  libraries  in  the  purchase  of  rare  and  valuable 
books;  has  been  instrumental  in  placing  in  the  British 
Museum  a  very  complete  collection  of  "  Americana,"  and 
has  purchased  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  the  chief  libraries  of  the  U.  S,  most  of 
their  recent  valuable  acquisitions.  He  has  published  sev- 
eral valuable  bibliographical  treatises  and  catalogues, 
among  which  are — A  Catalogue  Jiaisonnf  of  English  Ili- 
bles  (1854),  A  Catalogue  of  American  Rooks  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  (1856),  a  Catalogue  of  the  Croipuin- 
shield  Library  (1860),  and  of  the  library  of  Baron  Humboldt 
(1861),  which  latter  collection  ho  had  purchased,  Historical 
Nuggets  (2  vols.,  1858),  Itivliotheca  Americana  (1861),  and 
Bibliotheca  ffistorica  (1870),  the  latter  book  being  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  library  of  his  father,  of  whom  it  contains  a 
biographical  sketch.  He  also  prepared  indexes  to  the  State 
papers  in  London  relating  to  New  Jersey  (1858),  Maryland 
(10  vols.),  Rhode  Island  (6  vols.),  and  Virginia  (1858),  the 
three  latter  being  in  MS.;  published  a  work  on  The  Te- 
hiiinitepcc  Railway  (1869),  and  two  small  volumes  of  His- 
torical and  Geographical  Notes  (1869)  relating  to  early 
explorations  in  America. 

Stevens  (ISAAC  IXGALLS),  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Mar. 
25,  1818 ;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July 
1,  1839;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  for  gallantry 
at  Contrcras  and  Churubusco  and  at  Chapultepec  was  bre- 
vetted  captain  and  major.  From  1849  to  1853  he  was  prin- 
cipal assistant  and  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  at  Washington ;  in  March  of  the  latter  year  he  re- 
signed from  the  army  to  accept  the  governorship  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  ;  conducted  the  pioneer  survey  of  the  route 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished ;  delegate  to  Congress  from  Washington  Territory 
1857-61 :  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  made  colonel 
of  the  79th  (Highlanders)  N.  Y.  Vols.  Moving  his  com- 
mand to  Washington,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Sept.  28,  and  attached  to  the  Port  Royal  expe- 
dition, which  left  Hampton  Koads  a  month  later.  On  July 
4,  1862,  he  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  a 
week  later  transferred  to  Newport  News  in  command  of  a 
division;  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  his  division  (9th 
corps)  was  hotly  engaged.  Near  Chantilly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  1,  1862,  his  division  encountered  the  enemy, 
when  Stevens,  ordering  a  charge,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  command,  where  he  was  shot  through  the  head 
and  instantly  killed. 

Stevens  (JOHN),  b.  in  England  about  1660:  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  army  of  James  II.  in  Ireland  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1688;  settled  in  London  soon  afterward,  and, 
being  conversant  with  the  chief  modern  languages,  sup- 
ported himself  for  many  years  as  a  translator  until  his 
death  in  1726.  Among  the  valuable  works  which  he  made 
accessible  to  the  English  reader  were  Faria  e  Souza's  Por- 
tuguese Asia  (3  vols.,  1 695)  and  History  of  Portugal  (1 698), 
Mariana's  General  History  of  Spain  (folio,  1699),  Veitia 
Linage's  Spanish  Rule  of  Trade  to  the  West  Indies  (1700), 
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Sandoval's  Hiilon/  of  I'lmrlti  1'.  ( 170.'!),  Hen-era's  Cn  ,„:•<, 
ll!*tiirii  uf  Ai,,,-ri,-a  («  vols.  8vo,  1725-26;  2d  ed.,  1740) 
and  the  venerable  BcdrV  /•></.  ::<*ti<  •>!/  f/i'*/<,n/  of  the  Kmj 
liuli  .\nliiin  |  Lonilon.  Svo,  1723).  ('apt.  Stevens  was  als 
author  of  .-rural  original  works,  chiclly  historical,  cover 
in,'  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  aiming  which  were  .l/i</.« 
a, i,/  I',-, •*,•„!  Si, ill  "/'  I'lii-tiii/til  (17HJ),  Ilintnri/  o/'  II, it,,,-;, 
(17IJ).  U;»tnry  i  if  Ptnia  (1715),  Il;*t<>ri/  ,,f  the  Warn  ,,J 

Clmrlix  JT//.  (1716),  Miiiiiintici,!!  lliui'i-n!fum  (1722),  in- 
tended as  a  sup[ilement  to  Dugdale's  Mintaatieon  Ait<i/i,-,i- 
nnui.  of  which  he  made  un  abridgment  (1718),  and  to  whieh 
he  added  two  volume's  entitled  The  History  of  the  Ancient 
A  1,1,,-n*.  etc.  (2  vols.  folio,  1722-2:;),  '7V  Jt.,,/,,1  J;-,,,,,,,-,, 
uf  /,'iii/t'tnil.  t»-  An  II  i^tnri<-'il  A,-,-i>itnt  uf  Taxes  (172J,  2ii 
cd.,  17.'i.'J),  compiled  .  i  -V<  u-  ( ',J/,'ii,,it  ,,f  Voi/tiifi'tmtil  '/',-<  n-,  /.* 
(published  in  monthly  numbers.  2  vols.  4to,  1708-10 ;  2d 
ed..  1719),  and  prepared  iSpanitkand  Eaglilh  Dictionary 
(folio,  1706;  4to,  172(i),  in  which  was  included  a  collection 
of  70DU  Spanish  proverbs. 

Stevens  (.JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  in  1749;  became  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  navigation  by  means  of  steam, 
and  as  early  as  1 789  presented  a  memorial  to  the  New  York 
legislature  stating  that  he  hud  perfected  his  plans,  and  in 
1MI4  launched  a  small  vessel  worked  by  steam  with  screws, 
and  in  1807  built  a  steamboat  which  ho  called  the  Phoenix. 
Fulton  had  in  the  moan  time  built  his  steamboat,  the  Cler- 
mont,  and  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of.  navigating  the 
Hudson  by  steam,  and  Stevens  sent  his  vessel  to  the  Dela- 
ware River.  In  1812  he  planned  a  revolving  steam-battery 
to  be  plated  with  iron,  and  involving  essentially  the  prin- 
ciples afterward  embodied  in  the  monitors,  and  in  the  same 
year  put  forth  an  essay  on  railroads,  indicating  the  methods 
of  operating  them  by  steam,  and  suggested  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Camden 
and  Amboy  R.  R.  was  planned  by  him.  D.  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1838. 

Stevens  (JOHN  AUSTIN),  b.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  22, 
l/'Ja,  son  of  Gen.  Ebenezer  by  his  second  wife,  Mrs  Sands 
sister  of  Col.  Ledyard  of  Revolutionary  fame ;  graduated 
it  Yale  College  IMS;  became  a  partner  in  his  father's 
mercantile  house  1818;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphi 
free-trade  convention  ;  an  early  member  (from  1820)  o 
the  New  lork  chamber  of  commerce,  of  which  he  WB 
long  the  secretary:  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  firs 
president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  president  of  th 

mo ~ta°«i«^  °f  Cr,umerce  froul  'ts  organization  in 
1839  to  1866,  and   president  of  the  associated  banks  of 
JNew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  which,  during  the 
late  civil  war,  saved  the  credit  of  the  U.  S.  government  by 
;d  loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $150,000.000 
nd  chairman  of  the  treasury  note  committee  which  man- 
aged the  details  of  the  transaction  ;  was  widely  known  as 
a  skilful  financier,  whose  advice  was  often  sought  by  the 
U.  B.  treasury  department;  took  an  active  interest  in  be- 
volcnt  institutions ;  long  governor  of  New  York  Hospital ; 
combined  Whig  with  free-trade  principles,  and  was  noted 
among  his  intimate  friends  for  literary  and  scientific  at- 
tainments, of  which   he  made  no  public  display.     D.  in 
New  York  City  Oct.  19,  1874. 

Stevens  (JOHN  AUSTIN),  JR.,  son  of  John  Austin,  b.  in 
ew  York  Jan.  21,  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  1846-  be- 
?±1ri!han^NcWJ»k  >  ??_•  •«"*»,  of  the  chamber 
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country  several  valuable  papers  on  American  hUtory 
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steamers ;  in  1836  introduced  the  T-rail  on  the  Camden  and 
Ainboy  R.  R.,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  in  1842  was 
commissioned  to  build  for  the  U.  S.  government  an  iron- 
plated  floating  battery  which  remained  uncompleted  at  his 
death.  (See  SHIPS.)  D.  at  Hoboken  Apr.  20,  185C. 

Stevens  (SAMUEL),  son  of  Uen.  Ebenezer,  b.  in  New 
York  in  178-1;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1805;    studied 
law;  became  a  distinguished  member  of   the  New  York 
bar;  was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  native  State  :  and 
rendered  important  service  in  the  introduction  of  the  Cro- 
ton  water,  having  been  one  of  the  first  commissioners  of 
the  aqueduct  construction.     1).  at  New  York  Nov.  24,  1  s  1  I 
Stevens  (TiunnEus),  b.  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  Apr.  4, 1793- 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1814;  went  to  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  whore  ho  taught  in  an  academy,  at  the  same  time 
studying  law:   was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  and  «oon 
acquired  an  extensive  practice.     In  the  Presidential  can 
vass  of  1828  he  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  election  of 
Gen.  Jackson;  in  1833  and  several  times  subsequently  he 
was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  in  1836  a  member 
of  the  convention  to  revise  the  State  constitution    canal 
commissioner  in  IS38,  and  active  in  introducing  the  public 
school  system  in  Pennsylvania.     In   1842  he  removed  to 
Lancaster;  in  1848  was  elected  Representative  in  Congress  • 
was  re-elected  in  1850,  1858,  ISO:',  and  thereafter  to" each 
Congress  until  his  death,  serving  at  various  times  as  ch'iir 
man  of  important  committees,  being  one  of  the  acknow- 
edged  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and  dUtin«-ui«hin» 
nmself  for  his  earnest  advocacy  of  measures  in  opposition 
to  slavery,  for  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the 
colored  race,  and  after  the  war  for  stringent  procecdinirs 
igumst  the  seceding  States.     He  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
ive  managers  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Pros.  Johnson 
Ihe  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Middle' 
bury  College  in  1867.     D.  at  Washington  Aug.  11,  1868. 

Stevens  (WALTER  H.),  b.  in  New  York  City  about 
827;  graduated  at  West  Point  1848;  was  appointed  lieu- 
enant  of  engineers,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at  Fort 
idaras,   Newport,  R.  I.,  1848,  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
lons  on  the  Mississippi  River  below  New  Orleans  1849- 
53,  and  on  the  defences  of  the  coast  of  Texas  1853-61- 
was  dismissed  from  the  army  May  2,  1861,  having  attached 
himself  to  the  Confederate  cause;  became  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers on  Gen.  Beauregard's  staff;    rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general ;  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court-house 
Va.,  Apr.,  1865,  after  which  he  wont  to  Mexico  and  became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  R   R      I)   at 
Iberville,  La.,  in  Dec.,  1867. 


Ste'venson,  p.-y.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ala.,  at  inter- 
section of  Memphis  and  Charleston  and  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  R.  Rs.  P.  1348. 

Stevenson  (ANDREW),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  in  1784- 
became  a  prominent  lawyer,  member  and  Speaker  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  and  of  the  Federal  Congress  (1821-34  • 
Speaker  1827-34),  and  minister  to  England  1836-41-  was 
afterward  distinguished  as  a  scientific  agriculturist,  and 
became  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia.     D   at  Blen 
heim,  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  June  25,  1857. 
•  ?te,venson  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1797; 
joined  the  Kentucky  conference  in  1820  ;  rose  to  the  highest 
distinction  in  the  ministry,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
organization   of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 
and  was  missionary  secretary  and  book-agent  of  the  con- 
nection.    D.  in  Kentucky  July  6, 1864.    T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Stevenson  (JOHN),  D.  J).,  b.  in  England  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century ;  was  long  a  missionary 
n  India,  and  became  a  learned  Orientalist.  He  translated 
rom  the  Sanskrit,  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  The 
Sankitao/the  Sama-Veda  (1841),  and  from  the  Maghadl 
JheKalpa  Sutra  and  Aara  Tatva—two  work*  illiutratire  of 
he  Jam  Religion  and  Philosophy  (1848)  ;  edited  from  MSS 
he  Sanskrit  text  of  the  Sama-Veda  (1843),  and  published 
a  work  on  Hindoo  Caste  (1857). 

Stevenson  (Sir  JOHN  ANDREW),  Mus.  Doc.;  b.  in  Dub- 
in,  Ireland,  in  1760,  son  of  a  professor  of  music;  became 
near-choral  at  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  Dublin,  1783;  com- 
Dosed  the  music  for  two  of  O'Keefe's  popular  farces,  Dr. 
Ic ,  on  s  opera,  The  Contract,  and  Mrs.  Atkinson's  Loi-e  in 

lllaze;  produced  various  original  operas  and  glees,  the 
ne  _ oratorio ,  The  Than^giviny,  various  pieces  of  sacred 
Jiusio  including  two  volumes  of  Cathedral  Anthems,  and 
et  to  music  some  of  the  psalms;  but  won  his  chief  ccleb- 
ity  by  the  musical  arrangement  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies 
•nich  occupied  him  much  of  the  time  from  1802  to  1818. 
to  was  knighted  1802.  D.  at  the  seat  of  his  daughter, 
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Stevenson  (.(CHIN  W.),  son  of  Andrew,  b.  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  May  I.  ISIL':  graduated  nt  the  I'ni \  crsity  of  Virginia 
Is:;  I;  studied  l:iw;  settled  lit  Covington,  Ky.,  IMI;  be 
Mine  county  :ittciriu>y.  inc'iiiliiT  of  the  State  Ic._'i-lahirc 
(lsl.>-47),  and  i>f  the  constitutional  convention  ISI'.i:  was 
one  of  tin-  re  visor-  of  t  he  civ  i  I  and  criminal  codes  of  prac- 
tice :  Prc-i  l.-ntial  elector  1 -di1  arid  18Mj  member  of  Con- 
grc-s  ls.')7-lil;  chosen  lieutenant-governor  l>*<'7;  was  act- 
ing governor  [861  58,  goM-rnnr  lsti'J-71,  and  I,'.  S.  Senator 
for  the  term  1871-77. 

Stevenson  '  I! IBT),  h.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  June  8, 

177- :  was  engineer  to  the  hoard  of  commissioners  for 
Northern  lighthouses  IV'.1,  I  r_'.  during  which  time  lie 
erected  no  less  thun  twenty-three  lighthouses  "f  whicli  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  on  Bell  Hock  in  the  Gorman 
»  in,  1:!  miles  from  Arbroath.  on  the  K.  coast  of  Scotland 
Jsil-  11:  was  employed  on  nuineroiis  engineering  works, 
chielly  bridges,  river  and  harhor  improvements,  and  rail- 
wav  survevs:  published  An  Ai-r-mtut  of  the  Bell-Sock 
Liijhthintte  (1S24),  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  and 
drew  up  professional  /^^"irtu  which  if  collected  would  lill 
four  large  volumes.  D.  at  Edinburgh  July  12,  1850. 

Stevenson  (THOMAS  G.),  b.  in  1.836  at  Boston,  Mass., 
where  ho  was  educated.  His  fondness  for  military  life 
was  early  manifested,  and  ho  became  an  active  member 
of  the  State  militia,  rising  from  the  ranks  to  be  major  of 
the  1th  battalion  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  which  body 
under  his  care  and  instruction  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  discipline  and  drill.  Tho  outbreak  of  civil 
•war  in  1SG1  found  him  ready  for  duty  in  the  field,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1861  ho  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  24th 
Ma  -sachusetts  Vols.,  which  regiment  ho  had  organized,  and 
which  he  led  in  the  Burnsido  expedition  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Roanoko  Island  and  Newbornc.  N.  C.  In  the 
subsequent  events  in  North  and  South  Carolina  the  regi- 
ment bore  an  honorable  part.  His  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  was  made  in  Nov.,  1862,  and  he 
commanded  a  brigade  from  that  date,  though  not  confirmed 
until  Mar.,  1863.  In  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  ho  was 
red  in  the  operations  against  Charleston,  S.  C.,  includ- 
ing the  descent  upon  Morris  Island  and  siege  of  Port 
Wanner,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the  reserves.  In  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  IstH  ho  commanded  a  division  of 
the  9th  corps  (army  of  the  Potomac)  through  the  "  Wilder- 
ness "  battles,  but  fell  on  the  second  day  of  the  struggle 
around  Spottsylvania,  May  10,  1864. 

Stevens'  Plains,  p.-v.,  Westbrook  tp.,  Cumberland 
CO.,  Me.,  on  Maine  Central  11.  R. 

Stevens  Point,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Portage  co., 
Wis.,  on  Wisconsin  Central  II.  11.  and  Wisconsin  River,  at 
the  base  of  one  of  tho  most  valuable  pine  districts  in  the 
West,  has  6  churches,  good  schools,  3  banks,  3  foundries, 
2  newspapers,  machine  and  repair  shops  of  the  railroad, 
and  6  saw  and  6  shingle  mills.  P.  of  v.  1810;  of  tp. 
181)5.  McGLACHLix  A  SIMONS,  EDS.  "JOURNAL." 

Stevens's,  tp.,  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1918. 
Ste'vensville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  King  an'd  Queen  co.,  Va. 
P.  4077. 

Stev'inus,  or  Stevin  (Suiox),  b.  at  Bruges,  in  the 
Belgian  province  of  West  Flanders,  in  1550  ;  was  teacher 
of  mathematics  to  Maurice  of  Nassau,  .-tadt holder  of  Hol- 
land, who  made  him  inspector  of  the  dykes.  He  wrote  in 
Dutch  a  number  of  essays  on  statics,  hydrostatics,  fortifica- 
tion, navigation,  and  on  various  mechanical  problems, 
which  have  been  translated  into  Latin.  French,  and  Ger- 
man. D.  at  the  Hague  in  1630.  The  French  translation 
of  his  works  by  Albert  Girard  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
Id:;  I,  in  2  vols.  (See  Quetelet,  tfiiuoa  Stevin  (Brussels, 
1845).) 

Steward  (or  High  Steward)  of  Scotland,  an  an- 
cient hereditary  office  of  great  dignity  and  power  at  the 
Scottish  court  from  the  twelfth  to  tho  fifteenth  century, 
called  in  Latin  dapifcr  or  seiteschallus.  Tho  incumbent 
not  only  exercised  a  real  jurisdiction  over  tho  royal  house- 
hold, but  collected  and  controlled  tho  royal  revenues,  and 
•was  assigned  in  war  the  post  nearest  to  the  sovereign. 
This  office  was  conferred  by  David  I.  early  in  the  twelfth 
century  on  Walter,  second  son  of  Alan,  lord  of  Oswestry, 
along  with  extensive  grants  of  land,  including  tho  barony 
of  Renfrew.  The  title  was  soon  assumed  by  that  family 
as  a  surname,  and  became  the  origin  of  tho  family-name 
of  the  Stewart  or  Stuart  dynasty  by  tho  accession  of  Robert, 
the  seventh  high  steward,  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  when 
the  seneschalship  was  merged  in  the  Crown.  In  1469,  by 
act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  hereditary  estates  of 
the  stewards  became  the  appanage  of  the  king's  eldest  son, 
along  with  the  titles  of  high  steward  of  Scotland  and  baron 
of  Renfrew,  and  it  is  now  borne  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in 
the  form  of  great  steward  of  Scotland. 


Steward  of  England,  Lord  High,  anciently  the 
first  officer  "f  state  at  the  Knglish  court.  This  dignity  was 
hereditary  in  tho  descendants  of  Hugh  (irentinesnil.  lord 
high  steward  i,l  the  t  line  of  Henry  II.:  passed  by  ma  t  • 
Mircr--i  \  ely  tu  the  lie  llellomonts  nnd  .Mont  fort  s,  earls  of 
LeiceMer  ;  reverted  t'.  the  I  You  n  i.n  the  deal  h  and  attainder 
of  Simon  de  Monitor!  I  IL'li.j  :  »a-  granted  «  il  h  the  earl- 
dom of  Leicester  to  lOdmund,  youngest  son  of  Henry  III., 
and  continued  annexed  to  that  title  m  to  that  id*  Lancas- 
ter until  the  iiccc-Mon  of  its  incumbent.  Henry  IV.,  to  the 
throne.  Since  that  period  the  office  has  fallen  into  abey- 
ance, but  a  temporary  lord  high  steward  is  created  under 
the  great  se:tl  at  coronation-  jmi|  at  the  trials  of  peers,  the 
incumbent,  after  performing  the  required  service,  termi- 
nating his  commission  by  breaking  his  wand  of  office. — 
Thi-  office  must  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Loitn  STEW- 
ARD OF  TIIK  lloi  si:i!ot.n.  anciently  entrusted  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  royal  servants,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  civil 

and  criminal  jurisdiction t  entirely  repealed  until  about 

1850,  though  long  fallen  into  abeyance.  It  is  now  a  merely 
nominal  office,  conferred  during  the  pleasure  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  rather  that  of  tho  prime  minister;  has  a  salary 
of  £2000,  and  confers  a  seat  in  the  privy  council  and  pre- 
cedence over  all  peers  of  equal  degree. 

Stew'ardson,  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.    P.  210. 

Stew'art,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  separated  from 
Alabama  by  Chattahoocheo  River,  and  watered  by  several 
of  its  tributaries.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Cap.  Luinpkin.  Area,  about  500  so.  in.  P.  in 
1870,  14,204. 

Stewart,  county  of  N.  W.  Tennessee,  borderiitg  on 
Kentucky,  intersected  by  Cumberland  River,  and  traversed 
by  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
which  is  worked  up  into  blooms  and  pigs.  Staples,  to- 
bacco in  large  quantities,  Indian  corn,  and  wool.  Cap. 
Dover.  Area,  425  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  12,019. 

Stewart,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     P.  1266. 

Stewart  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  England  or  Scotland  about 
1740;  became  captain  in  the  British  army  1761,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  3d  Foot  July,  1775;  served  in  the  Southern 
campaign  in  the  Revolutionary  war  under  Lord  Cornwallis; 
succeeded  to  tho  command  of  the  British  forces  in  South 
Carolina  May,  1781,  and  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Greene  Sept. 
8,  1781,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  tho  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war 
of  American  independence;  became  major-general  1790. 
D.  in  Feb.,  1793. 

Stewart  (Rev.  ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  1781;  was 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Douglas,  Scotland ;  one  of  the 
foremost  Scottish  literati,  and  a  leading  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopeedia.  He  published  several  textbooks 
which  were  widely  used  and  passed  through  many  editions, 
among  which  are — Cornelius  Nepos,  with  Notes,  etc.  (1819), 
an  edition  of  Af air's  Introduction, Goldsmith's  //fstort/ofEnr/- 
land,  with  ct  Continuation,  History  of  Scotland,  Stories  from 
the  History  of  Scotland,  Discourses  (1829),  and  Compendium 
of  Modern  History  (18th  cd.  1861).  D.  at  the  Manse  of 
Douglas  Nov.  14,  1862. 

Stewart  (ALEXANDER  TI.-RXEY),  b.  near  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, Oct.  27,  1802 ;  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
cared  for  by  his  maternal  grandfather;  distinguished  him- 
self at  school,  and  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  did  not  graduate.  Upon  tho  death  of  his  grand- 
father, a  distant  relative,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  became  his  guardian.  He  emigrated  to  New  York 
about  1818,  bringing  with  him  a  few  hundred  pounds,  a 
part  of  a  small  estate  which  ho  inherited,  and  for  a  time 
taught  mathematics  and  the  classics  in  a  private  school. 
Having  invested  his  ready  money  in  a  small  mercantile 
venture,  ho  found  himself  unexpectedly  left  alone  in  tho 
business  with  the  rent  of  the  shop  on  his  hands,  and  forced 
to  become  a  trader.  Returning  to  Ireland,  he  sold  his  other 
property,  invested  the  proceeds  in  Irish  laces  and  similar 
goods,  and  in  1823  opened  a  small  store  in  Broadway,  and 
commenced  the  business  which  has  since  grown  to  be  tho 
most  extensive  dry-goods  establishment  in  tho  world,  with 
branches  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, besides  large  manufactories  of  woollens,  carpets,  and 
hosiery  in  the  U.  S.,  England,  and  Scotland,  the  whole  em- 
ploying about  8000  persons.  In  addition  to  his  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  business,  he  came  to  be  a  large 
holder  and  improver  of  real  estate  in  New  York  and  vi- 
cinity, Saratoga,  and  other  places,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  three  wealthiest  men 
in  the  U.  S.,  tho  other  two  being  John  Jacob  Astor,  who 
had  a  few  weeks  before  inherited  tho  bulk  of  the  great 
Astor  estate,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  who  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  his  property  in  railway  operations.  He 
retained  all  through  his  life  his  early  fondness  for  clas- 
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sical  literature,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  of  art  in  cer- 
tain departments,  his  picture-gallery  containing  some  of 
the  finest  examples  of  modern  art,  while  he  had  little  ap- 
preciation for  the  works  of  the  old  masters.     Among  his 
enterprise*  was  the  establishment  of  a  town  called  tianlen 
Citv.  nn   Long  Island,  a  few  miles  from  Brooklyn.     Here 
he  punfauad  a  tract  of  10.000  acres,  upon  which  he  built 
more  than  100  dwellings  adapted  for  persons  in  moderate 
or  comlort;tMc  circumstances,  none  of  which  were  to  bo 
sold,  hut  all  of  which  would  be  rented  furni.shed  it' desired, 
he  himself  dcfrayiu::  all  the  expenses  of  grading,  lighting, 
ami  watering  the  streets  anil  building  a  railway  to  connect 
Garden  City  with  Brooklyn.     Some  years  before,  he  had 
cnmmcnccd  the  erection  of  a  large  and  costly  building  in 
New  York  designed  as  a  home   for   working  girls;   and 
he  hnd  also  made  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  similar 
building  for  young  working  men,  each  structure  being  de- 
signed to  afford  accommodation  for  1500  inmates.    Ho  took 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  except  that  during  the 
civil  war  he  was  an  earnest  upholder  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  in  1869  accepted  from  Pres.  Grant  the  nomi- 
nation as  secretary  of  the  treasury.     The  nomination  was 
withdrawn,  it  being  found  that  he  was  rendered  legally  in- 
eligible for  that  position  on  account  of  his  being  engaged  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise.    He  was  president 
of  the  honorary  commission  sent  by  the   IT.  S.  govern- 
ment to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.     During  the  Irish 
famine  of  1846  he  chartered  a  vessel  which  he  freighted 
with   breadstuff's  at  his  own  expense   for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution among  the  sufferers,  and  brought  back,  free  of 
charge,   as  many  emigrants   as  the  vessel    would    carry, 
stipulating  that  all  should  be  of  good  character,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  situations  should  be  ready  for  them  upon 
their  arrival.     He  made  considerable  donations  to  the  suf- 
ferers of  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  and  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war;  but  apart  from  these,  his  benefactions,  public  or 
private,  were  not  considerable,  either  during  his  life  or  by 
his  will.     D.  in  New  York  Apr.  10,  1876,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren.    By  his  will  his  entire  estate,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  legacies,  was  devised  to  his  wife,  who,  with  Henry 
J.  Hilton,  his  confidential  friend  and  legal  adviser,  and 
William  Libbey,  his  sole  surviving  business-partner,  were 
appointed  executors.     To  Mr.  Hilton  was  left  a  legacy  of 
$1,000,000,  and  to  several  of  his  principal  employes  sums 
amounting    in    the    aggregate   to   something   more   than 
$100,000;   his  wife  being  also  requested  in   a  codicil   to 
make  provision  for  others  who  had  been  long  employed  by 
him  in  such  amounts  as  she  should  think  proper;  she  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  a  further  sum  of  a  little  moro 
than  $200,000,  making  the  entire  amount  of  his  legacies, 
exclusive  of  that  to  Mr.  Hilton,  about  8325,000. 

A.  II.  GUERNSEY. 

Stewart  (BALFOUR),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  Nov.  1,  1828;  educated  at  the  Universities  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  Edinburgh ;  settled  in  Australia,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  business  in  Melbourne  1852-54 ;  afterward 
devoted  himself  exclusively  for  a  year  or  more  to  the  study 
of  science ;  returned  to  Great  Britain  1855 ;  was  for  some 
months  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, and  for  three  years  assistant  to  Prof.  Forbes  in  Ed- 
inburgh in  his  lectures  and  experiments  upon  mechanics; 
was  appointed  director  at  Kew  July  1,  1859,  secretary  to 
the  meteorological  committee  Jan.  1,  1867,  and  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  July 
7,  1870,  which  post  he  now  (1876)  fills,  retaining  the  dircc- 
rectorship  of  Kew;  is  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  equal- 
ity between  the  absorptive  and  radiative  powers  of  bodies 
for  which  he  received  the  Ruinford  medal  of  the  Royal  So- 
68 ;  is  author,  jointly  with  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  and 
Locwy,  of  Researches  in  Solar  Physics,  and  with  Prof  P 
G.  Tail  of  papers  giving  the  results  of  experiments'  on 
Otattng  produced  by  Rotation  in  Vacua,  and  of  a  remark- 
able religio-scientifie  treatise,  The  Unseen  Universe  (1875) 
being  speculations  on  the  "  physical  basis  of  immortality  " : 
Has  contributed  numerous  papers,  chiefly  on  meteorology 
and  magnetism,  to  the  Transaction,  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  has  published  Elementary  Lessons  in  Ph'ytie,  (1870) 
Elenientary  Treatise  on  Heat  (1871),   the  Physics  Primer 
,187*)  in  Macmillan  s  Series,  and  the  Conservation  of  En- 
ergy (1873)  in  the  "International  Scientific  Series." 

Stewart  (CHARLES),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1770-  went 

<  India  at  an  early  age  in  the  military  service  of  the  East 

noia  Company,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and 

was  subsequently  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 

company  s  training  college  at  Hertford.     I),  about  1840 

He  edited  the  Persian  text  of  the  Anvari  Soohyly,  or  Fable, 

of  I,lpay  ;  published  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Ori- 

e"tnl''^rary  »/  «*«  '"te  Tippoo  Sultaun,  to  which  are  pre- 

ftxed  Memo,™  of  Hyder  Ally  Khan  and  his  Son,  Tippoo 

Mtew  (Cambridge,  1809),  and  translations  of  the  Trace!, 


of  Mii-za  Abu  Taleb  Khan  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
(London,  2  vols.,  1810),  the  Memoirs  of  the  .Uoy«/  Eint,>  r<,r 
Tlmur  (1830),  and  those  of  Humayun  (1832),  and  was  au- 
thor of  a  llisli,!-!/  ,,/'  Itcaijnl  (1813). 

Stewart  (CHARI.KS),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  July 
28,  1778;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  thirteen  as  cabin-boy 
in  a  merchant-vessel,  and  before  he  was  twenty  had  become 
captain  of  an   Indiaman.     In   1798  he  entered  the  I".  S. 
navy  as  a  lieutenant,  and  in  July,  1800,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Experiment,  a  schooner  of  12  guns, 
with  which,  Sept.  I,  he  captured  the  French  privateer  Deux 
Amis,  8  guns,  and  soon  after  the  Diana,  14  guns,  also  re- 
capturing several  American  vessels  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  French.     In  1801,  in  command  of  the  brig  Siren, 
he  took  part  in  the  naval  operations  against  Tripoli,  aiding' 
Decatur  in  the  destruction  of  the  American  frigate  Phila- 
delphia, which  had  fallen  into  the  hands   of  the  dey  of 
Tripoli.     He  was  made  captain  in  1806;  in  the  summer  of 
181.'!  took  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  52  guns, 
and  in  December  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  West  Indies, 
making  several  captures  of  British  vessels.     In  Dec.,  1814,' 
he  sailed  on  a  second  cruise,  and  on  Feb.  20,  1815,  captured 
the  British  ship  Cyanc,  34  guns,  and  the  Levant,  21  guns. 
The  action  was  fought  at  night,  and  lasted  forty  minutes; 
the  American  loss  was   15  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the 
British  41  ;    the  Levant   was,  however,  recaptured    by  a 
British  squadron.      In  1816-20,  Stewart  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  in   1821-23  that  of  the  Pacific, 
subsequently  serving  on  the  board  of  navy  commissioners, 
as  commander  of  the  home  squadron,   and  of  the  naval 
station  at  Philadelphia.     He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  1857,  but  resumed  service  in  1859,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard  with  the  rank  of 
senior  naval  officer,  and  in  1862  was  made  rear-admiral  on 
the  retired  list.     D.  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  1,  1869. 

Stewart  (CHARLES  SAMI-EL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Flemington, 
N.  J.,  in  1795;  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersev  in 
1815;  studied  law  at  Litchtield,  Conn.,  and  theology  at 
Princeton,  and  in  1822  was  ordained  as  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  remained  until  1826,  when  he 
returned  to  America  to  advocate  the  cause  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. In  1828  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  U.  S. 
navy;  made  several  voyages,  after  which  for  many  years 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  naval  station  at  New  York.  He 
published — J'rirale  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
<nnl  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  (1828),  Visit  to  the 
S'liith  Seas  (1831),  Sketches  of  Society  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (1834),  llrazil  and  La  Plata  (1850),  and  Personal 
Kccord  of  a  Cruise  (1856).  D.  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y 
Dee.  14,  1870. 

Stewart  (DAVID),  duke  of  Rothesay  and  earl  of  Car- 
rick,  son  of  Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  b.  about  1377; 
received  the  above  titles  from  his  father  Apr.  28,  1398- 
became  regent  of  Scotland  Jan.  27,  1399,  and  defended 
Edinburgh  against  Henry  IV.  of  England  1400,  but  was 
soon  after  seized  by  the  opposite  party  and  imprisoned  in 
Falkland  Castle,  where  he  soon  died  by  starvation  1401. 
The  earls  of  Albany  and  Douglas  were  accused  of  this 
crime,  but  were  declared  innocent  after  nn  examination 
before  the  great  council  at  Holyrood  May  16,  1402. 

Stewart  (DCGALD),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  22,  175?,.  son 
of  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  ;  studied  there  and  at  Glasgow ;  was  in 
1774  appointed  assistant  professor  to  his  father,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1785 ;  in  the  same  year  receiving  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy,  which  he  resigned  in  1810  on  account 
of  failing  health,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
literary  labor  at  his  seat  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  sine- 
cure office  of  gazette  writer  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of 
£600,  having  been  created  for  him.  He  is  one  of  the  not 
unfrequent  examples  of  color-blindness,  several  quite  dif- 
ferent colors  having  been  undistinguishable  by  him.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works,  with  the  dates  of 
their  original  publication,  many  of  which,  however,  subse- 
quently appeared  with  considerable  augmentations:  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosoph,/  of  the  Human  Mind  (1792),  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy  (1793),  General  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  pre- 
fixed to  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Uritannica 
(1816),  The  Philosophy  of  the  Actiee  a/id  Moral  Powers  of 
Man  (1828).  He  also  wrote  biographies  of  Adam  Smith, 
Thomas  Reid,  and  Dr.  Robertson.  The  best  edition  of  his 
collected  works  is  that  prepared  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(1856).  D.  at  Edinburgh  June  11,  1828. 

Stewart  (ESME),  lord  of  Aubigny,  earl  and  duke  of 
Lennox,  b.  in  France  about  1555,  grandson  of  John,  third 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  deriving  his  French  title  from  Sir 
John  Stewart  of  Darnley.  constable  to  the  Scots  army  in 
France  in  the  wars  of  Charles  VII. ;  arrived  in  Scotland 
in  Sept.,  1579,  and  immediately  became  a  favorite  of  his 
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ciiii-in,  King. lames  VI..  who  created  him  carl  of  Lennox 
Mar.  5,  1.MO,  dnkc  of  Lennox  and  carl  of  Diirnlcy  Aug.  .">, 
15S1  :  took  mi  active  part  in  tho  political  intrigues  of  the 
time,  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  the  ex-regent 
Morton,  ami  secured  his  conilfinniition  and  execution  for 
tile  murder  of  Darnley  ;  quarrelled  with  the  Church,  :ind 

«ii  accused  of  treason  I  expelled  from  Scotland  Dec., 

I5S2.  1).  at  Paris  May  '16,  l.vs::. 

Stewart  (HAMILTON),  b.  Sept.  4.  If  13,  in  Jefferson,  and 
reared  in  Scoit  eo.,  Ky.,  and  thence  removed  to  Texas  in 
the  year  ls::~<.  In  May  of  that  year  he  ei-tahli.-hcil  the 
Civilian  newspaper,  and  continued  to  own  and  edit  the 
same  us  an  independent  Democratic  paper  through  all  the 
mutations  of  government  for  a  third  of  a  century.  lie  re- 
sided in  (ialveston  from  the  foundation  of  the  city;  was 
repeatedly  its  mayor,  and  represented  it  in  the  legislature 
and  in  tin-  constitutional  convention  in  lS.">ti.  In  the  days 
of  the  republic  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  1'rc.sidcnts 
Houston  and  Jones,  and  was  opposed  to  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation, nnd  after  Texas  was  a  State  of  the  republic  was 
unwilling  to  annul  the  compact.  During  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Pierce  and  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  he  sencd  ;is  collector  of 
customs  in  the  city  of  Galveston,  but  was  not  retained  in 
office  during  the  Confederacy  because  of  his  opposition  to 
secession.  For  ten  years  preceding  the  war  he  was  regarded 
as  the  editor  of  the  most  prominent  newspaper  opposed  to 
the  secession  doctrine.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Stewart 
is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Galveston  A>ic»,  the  leading 
newspaper  of  Texas.  C.  G.  FORSHEY. 

Stewart  (Sir  HOUSTON),  b.  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
in  1791 ;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  ;  served  at  Flush- 
ing and  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre;  was  chosen  to 
Parliament  1852;  was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1850-52; 
was  admiral  and  second  in  command  in  the  Black  Sea 
during  tho  Crimean  war,  rendering  services  off  Sevastopol 
for  which  he  was  knighted  l~-;,i; ;  was  subsequently  com- 
mander-in-chief  on  the  North  American  Station  and  at 
Plvmouth  (1860-63),  and  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
1869-72.  D.  in  Dec.,  1S75. 

Stewart  (.JOHN),  b.  in  Ireland;  emigrated  to  America; 
married  a  sister  of  Gen.  Wayne;  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army,  commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  and  had  a 
severe  engagement  at  Indian  Field  with  Emmerick's  com- 
mand of  Tories  and  Indians,  Aug.  31,  1778,  and  received  a 
gold  medal  from  Congress  for  his  gallantry  at  the  storming 
of  Stony  Point,  July  15,  1779.  I),  near  Charleston,  S.  C., 
from  being  thrown  from  his  horse. 

Stewart  (ROBERT  M.),  b.  at  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12, 
1815;  went  to  Kentucky  in  boyhood,  and  in  1838  emigrated 
to  Missouri,  settling  in  Buchanan  co. ;  was  a  member  of 
the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1845;  sat  ten  years 
in  the  State  senate  ;  was  governor  1857-61  ;  inaugurated 
the  railroad  system  of  Missouri;  and  was  for  a  short  time 
an  officer  of  the  Union  army  1861,  but  retired  on  account 
of  ill-health.  D.  at  St.  Joseph  Sept.  21,  1871. 

Stewart  (MATTHEW),  earl  of  Lennox,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1510,  son  of  John  Stewart,  third  earl,  by  his  wife, 
Lady  Anne  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Athol ;  became 
heir-male  of  the  Stewards  of  Scotland  by  the  death  of  King 
James  V. ;  married  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  child  of 
Archibald,  earl  of  Angus,  by  tho  queen-dowager  Margaret, 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  by  this  marriage  two  sons, 
of  whom  the  elder  became  the  well-known  Earl  Darnlev, 
the  unhappy  cousin,  husband,  and  victim  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Matthew  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1526 ;  spent 
his  youth  in  France  and  in  the  Italian  wars ;  returned  to 
Scotland  1533  ;  became  a  formidable  rival  of  Bothwell  at  the 
court  of  tho  infant  queen,  for  whom  he  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  with  the  English  prince,  afterward  Edward 
VI.;  took  at  first  the  Roman  Catholic  side  in  the  civil  war, 
but  soon  went  over  to  tho  party  of  the  English  king;  was 
consequently  banished,  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  his 
estates  confiscated  Oct.,  1545  ;  conducted  unsuccessful  inva- 
sions of  Scotland  1545-47;  was  imprisoned  with  his  count- 
ess in  the  Tower  of  London  for  having  planned  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  their  son  Darnley  1562; 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland  Sept.,  1564;  was  restored 
to  his  estates  and  honors  Dec.,  1564;  took  part  in  the  plot 
against  Riccio  1565 ;  was  prominent  in  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  tho  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  queen  at 
Lochleven  Castle  June  15, 1570  ;  was  the  next  day  declared 
lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland  in  behalf  of  his  grandson, 
the  infant  prince  James  VI.:  was  elected  regent  July  12 ; 
conducted  tho  war  against  the  partisans  of  Mary;  took 
Dumbarton  Castle  Apr.,  1571,  but  was  unable  to  secure 
that  of  Edinburgh;  held  a  Parliament  at  Leith  May  9, 
1571,  and  when  on  his  way  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  Stir- 
lint;  \vas  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  party  of 
the  queen's  friends.  D.  at  Stirling  Sept.  4,  1571. 


Strwart  I  KOIIKUT).     See  CASTI.I:I:K  \<:n,  VISCOTNT. 

Strwtirt  i  WII.I.IAM  M.),  b.  in  Wayne  co.,  X.  Y.,  Aug. 

9,  IM'7:  removed  to  Ohio  with  his  family  in  ehildh 1; 

prepared  him.-elt'  f<>r  college:  spent  eighteen  months  at 
Vale  !-!•>  I'.i,  alter  which  he  left  college  for  the  gold-fields 
c.l1  California:  spent  two  years  in  the  mines:  commenced 
the  study  of  law  Is.'c' ;  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  dis- 
trii't  attorney  for  the  county  of  Nevada:  was  acting  .attor- 
ney-general of  California  1854;  was  a  lawyer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 1854-56;  afterward  resided  at  Nevada  City  and 
j  Downieville;  removed  to  the  Territory  of  I'tah  (now 
.Nc\ada)  1X60;  sat  in  the  legislature  ISttl  ;  was  a  menilier 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  I  si;:;:  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  one  of  the  first  I  .  S.  Senators  from  Nevada, 
and  was  re-elected  1869  and  1875. 

Stewart  Island,  also  called  New  Leinster,  tho 
i  southernmost  and  smallest  of  the  three  chief  islands  of  Now 
Zealand,  is  of  triangular  form,  about  100  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  an  area  of  1000  sq.  m.;  consists  largely  of 
hills,  of  which  there  are  three  ranges,  the  highest  summits 
exceeding  3000  feet ;  is  separated  from  New  Leinster  by 
Foveaux  Strait,  20  miles  wide,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Southland. 

Stewart's  Creek,  tp.,  Harnctt  co.,  N.  C.    P.  997. 

Stewart's  Creek,  tp.,  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     P.  796. 

Stew'artstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  II.   P.  909. 

Stewartstown,  p.-v.,  Hopcwell  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.  P. 
212. 

Stew'artsville,p.-v.,  Robbtp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.  P.  135. 

Stewartsville,  p.-v.,  De  Knlb  co.,  Mo.,  on  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  R.  R. 

Stewartsville,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1887. 

Stey'er,  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Upper  Austria,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Steyer  and  the  Ens,  is  famous  for  its 
manufactures  of  machinery,  arms,  files,  knives,  and  every 
kind  of  steel  and  iron  goods.  P.  13,392. 

Stih'iiim,  the  Latin  name  of  ANTIMONT  (which  see). 

Stirli.'i-'idir  [from  Ktiehmti — Gr.  <rri\<n,  a  "row"  or 
"line" — the  typical  genus  of  the  group],  a  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Teleoccphali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  peculiar 
to  the  northern  seas.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated  ; 
the  skin  covered  with  cycloid  scales ;  the  lateral  line  some- 
times absent,  sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  with  rami- 
fications and  parallel  branches  (hence  the  name);  the  head 
compressed,  and  more  or  less  pointed  forward  ;  the  opereu- 
lar  bones  unarmed  ;  the  mouth  with  a  lateral  oblique  cleft ; 
the  upper  jaw  scarcely  protractile  ;  teeth  present  on  both 
jaws,  and  sometimes  on  the  palate;  branchial  apertures 
produced  forward  ;  branchiostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsal  fin  very 
long,  and  sustained  throughout  by  rigid  spines;  anal 
elongated  ;  caudal  distinct ;  pectorals  well  developed  ;  ven- 
trals  jugular,  each  with  two  or  three  rays  :  the  stomach  is 
cwcal,  and  around  the  pylorus  are  developed  a  few  coeca. 
The  skull  is  depressed  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  skeleton 
offers  a  number  of  peculiarities,  contrasting  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  I!lcnniid:o  and  other  related  families.  A 
dozen  or  more  species  are  known,  which,  according  to  some 
authors,  represent  only  two  genera,  and  according  to  others 
as  many  as  nine.  Nine  species  inhabit  the  Arctic  and 
northern  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  and  two 
(Leptobletniitia  gerpentinns  and  EnmesogrnmniUH  itnb-btfitr- 
crtlns)  are  found  in  tho  New  England  waters  N.  of  Cape 
Cod,  although  rather  rare.  Little  is  known  of  their  habits, 
and  they  are  of  no  economical  value.  THEODOUE  GILL. 

Stick,  Composing.  See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATER- 
SON. 

Stick'ing-Flaster,  or  Adhesive  Plaster,  for  sur- 
geons' use,  is  made  of  resin,  lead  plaster,  and  soap,  melted 
together  and  spread  by  machinery  upon  stout  muslin.  It 
is  an  article  of  great  value  in  practical  surgery,  but  re- 
quires rather  frequent  renewal,  as  it  loses  its  adhesive 
qualities.  It  has  to  be  warmed  before  application,  but  is 
not  loosened  by  wetting.  Light  adhesive  plasters,  court 
plasters,  and  the  like,  are  made  of  silk  or  goldbeater's  skin, 
covered  on  the  adhesive  side  with  a  solution  containing 
isinglass  and  gum-benzoin,  while  the  back  of  the  plaster 
receives  a  varnish  of  Chian  turpentine  and  benzoin.  These 
plasters  are  wetted  before  application. 

Stick'leback  (i.  e.  "back  with  spines"),  a  name  np- 

Elied  to  the  species  of  the  family  Gasterosteidic.  This 
Hiiily,  on  the  whole,  agrees  with  the  typical  constituents 
of  the  order  Teleocephali,  but  it  and  some  others  (Aulosto- 
midac,  FistuIariidaD,  etc.)  exhibit  important  peculiarities 
which  necessitate  their  isolation  as  an  independent  sub- 
order (or,  according  to  Cope,  an  order)  which  has  been 
named  HKMIBRANCHII  (which  see).  The  popular  designa- 
tion is  given  on  account  of  the  stout  rigid  spines  with 
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which  the  back  is  armed.  The  form  is  fusiform  and  more 
or  less  elongated  ;  the  body  naked  or  covered  with  lateral 
plates;  the  lateral  line  little  defined  and  continuous ;  head 
compressed,  conic,  or  more  or  less  produced  forward; 
checks  covered  by  the  enlarged  second  suborbital  bones; 
•ular  bones  unarmed;  mouth  terminal,  and  with  an 
oblique  lateral  cleft,  but  rather  small;  teeth  villiform,  and 
confined  to  the  jaws  and  pharyngeal  bones;  branchial 


The  Stickleback  (Gastcrosteus  aculeatus). 

apertures  continuous  below;  branchiostegal  rays  three  on 
each  side;  dorsal  fin  represented  by  a  variable  number  of 
free  stout  spines  (2-15)  and  an  oblong  fin  with  articulated 
rays ;  anal  fin  obliquely  opposed  to  the   dorsal :    caudal 
well  developed;   pectorals  well  developed,  and  separated 
by  a  broad  area  from  the  head;  ventral  fins  represented  by 
enlarged  spines  with  an  axill.tr  ray  each,  and  inserted  more 
or  less  behind  the  basis  of  the  pectorals.     The  stomach  has 
pylorie  caica  in  small  number  (2),  and  the  air-bladder  is 
simple.     The  forms  agreeing  in  these  characters  are  differ- 
entiated by  others,  and  several  quite  distinct  generic  types 
exist.     These  are  (1)  Gusterostcus,  which  has  two  or  three 
free  dorsal  spines;  (2)  Pynmteu*,  which  has  seven  to  nine 
free  dorsal  spines ;  (3)  Aptltes,  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  absence  of  a  bony  cuirass  between  the  ventral  fins; 
and  (4)  SpmacAm,  peculiar  in  the  family  for  its  elongated 
form   and  the  large  number  (15)   of  dorsal  spines.     Co- 
ordinated characters  exist  which  servo  to  combine  the  first 
three  genera  in  one  sub-family  (Gastcrosteina;),  and  the 
fourth  in  another  (Spinachiina;).     The  Gasterosteina?  are 
inhabitants  of  fresh  and  brackish  as  well  as  salt  water. 
and  the  freshness  or  saltness  of  the  water  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them;    the   Spinachiina;,  how- 
ever, are  confined  to  salt  water  almost  exclusively.     Gaste- 
rosteus  and  Pggottau  are  found  in  North  America  as  well 
as  Europe  and  Asia;  Apdtes  is  confined  to  North  America 
and  Sputachia  to  the  seas  of  Northern  Europe.     The  spc 
cies  are  all  small,  rarely  exceeding  six  inches,  and  gene- 
rally very  much  less.     Although  so  small,  they  are  never- 
theless extremely  pugnacious   and  voracious,  and   attack 
;hout  hesitation  animals  many  times  larger  than  them- 
selves.    The  females  are  plain-colored,  but  in  the  breedin" 
iason  the  males  assume  resplendent  hues,  which  rcndeT- 
them  quite  attractive,  and  which  are  very  changeable  and 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  well  as  their  pas- 
sions.    Ihe  most  notable  peculiarity  about  them  is  the 
care  which  they  take  of  their  young.     The  species  are  all 
)  tar  as  known,  nest-builders,  and  construct  quite  elabo- 
rate receptacles  for  their  eggs;  but  the  males  do  all  the 
Ihe  nests  of  the  different  generic  types  differ  in 
details.     They  are   all,    however,    formed    of  particles  of 
grass,  roots,  sticks,  or  leaves,  which  are  united  together  by 
a  viscid  mucus  or  kind  of  silk-like  thread  exuded  from  the 
)ody  and  wound  round  the  material  collected      The  (ia» 
ttnatei  excavate  a  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
laying  therein  the  foundations,   build  up  the   sides   and 
oot.     Ihe  lygoitei  select  adjoining  reeds  some  distance 
above  the  bottom,  and  construct  their  nests  in  mid-water 
In  all  cases  an  aperture  is  left,  and  elaborately  prepared  at 
the  side  for  the  entrance  of  the  female.     After'  the  nest  is 
ready,    he  male  seeks  out  a  gravid  female,  conducts  her  to 
the  nest  and  she  deposits  a  few  eggs,  and  then  escapes  by 
>n  aperture  already  made  or  which  she  herself  makes  op^ 
posite  to  the  one  she  entered  by.     This  is  repeated  day 

litcd      I  Uh  f     *  °onsl(le,rablc  number  of  eggs  is  accumu- 
i-ach  time  the  male  rubs  himself  against  the  female 

e"t  EH',"  ,°VCr  th,l 6ggS;    F°r  about  a  ™onth-  "h"e  the 

re  maturing,  the  male  watches  over  them  with  jealous 

ire,  and   only  leaves  when  the  young  are   hatched  and 

r Trtfon  to^he  s"  the'D8elves-     The  c^s  are  I"gc Tin  pro 

much,  if  at  all,  exceeding  100  in  the  common  OtuttHM* 

may  be  considered  a  characteristic,  co-ordinated  with 

he  care  taken  of  them.     The  habits  of  these  .fishes  are  the 

subject  of  quite  an  extensive  literature.     The  number  of 

species  is  doubtful,  some  naturalists  admitting  many  and 

wZSz,  ASajstMi aro  ^we5f Sr 
S^^firtt^SAri^S 

THEODORE  GILL. 
coan,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.    P.  393. 


Stieg'litz  (HKIXRICII),  b.  at  Arolsen,  principality  of 
Waldeck,  Germany,  Feb.  21'.  lso;;;  ,,,.,(ic  some  .U-snftorv 
studies  in  philosophy  and  philology  at  the  universities  of 
Gcittingen  and  Leipsie,  and  was  appointed  eustos  in  the 
library  and  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  Berlin  in  1S28- 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Charlotte  Sophie  Willhof't  |  b' 
in  Hamburg  Juno  18,  1800).  On  various  occasions  he 
wrote  verses  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  /t,  ,•/;„,.,• 
MutsHotmanackt,  etc.  Other  works  are — /ill,/,  ,-„  ,/, , 
Onentt  (4  vols.,  1831-33),  Stimmcn  dcr  7.,  it  ;„  /,/„,„,.„ 
(1834)  etc.  To  arouse  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  his 
wife  stabbed  herself,  Dec.  29,  1834.  He  continued  to 

,<jad,.nM«^d°r!nS  Jj.f°;  W"ltc  poems- 6V,,,,  an 
llcrhn  (1838);  travelling  sketches— Muntmc.jru  ,u,d 
Moiitenegnncr  (1841),  l,tri,;i  ,<»,/  Dalmatic,,  (]M4i). 
confessions— SellMwyr,,,,!,;,.  fisiij)  and  Ennncr- 
„,,,,,•„  an  Charlotte  (1805),  all  lean,  unimpressive  in- 
significant, and  died  of  cholera  at  Venice  Aug.  24, 

Stieh'le,  von  (GUSTAV),  b.  at  Erfurt,  Prussian  Saxony 
Aug.  14,  18J.J;  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1S40  and 
made  his  career  in  the  staff.  In  1800  he  took  charge  of 
the  historical  department  of  the  staff;  in  18G4  he  made  the 
Danish  campaign  in  the  staff  of  Wrangel  ;  was  ennobled 
created  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  royal  aide-de-cami,  and 
subsequently  military  attache  in  London  and  Vienna  •  in 
80G  ho  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  kin.'  imrtici 
Dated  in  the  preliminaries  of  Nicolsburg,  and  carried  on 
the  final  military  negotiations  subsequent  to  the  Pe-ice  of 
Prague;  in  1870-71  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  second 
army  under  the  command  of  Prince  Friedrich  Charles  and 
concluded  the  capitulation  of  Metz  with  Gen.  Jarras ,' Oct 
2,  18,0.  After  the  war  he  was  made  director  of  the  gen- 
eral department  of  war  in  Nov.,  1871,  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  7th  infantry  division  Dot  29 
18,5. 

Sti'g-and  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  1827;  was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  ;  studied 
equity  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1862;  haB  resided  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
travelled  in  Spain  and  the  Orient.  He  has  contributed  to 
"11 r  1  "(""••'{?.  •?el"'™  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  has 
published  A  1  awn  of  Barbaroisa,  and  other  Poem,  (1800) 
and  Atkenau,  or  the  First  Crusade,  which  is  only  the  first 


Stigma.     See  PISTIL. 

Stigmatiza'tion  [from  Gr.  <™Wa,  "a  puncture"],  a 
term  employed  in  the  legendary  literature  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  denote  the  miraculous  impression  upon 
certain  saints  of  marks  similar  to  the  five  wounds  of  Christ 
(•tigmata)  or  of  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  most  remark- 
able instances  are  those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Sept.  15 
4)  and  Veronica  Giuliani  (1094).  Many  persons,  among 
whom  was  St.  Catharine  of  Siena,  are  alleged  to  have  felt 
at  regular  intervals  the  pain  of  such  wounds,  but  without 
any  external  mark. 

Stiles,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oconto  co.,  Wis.     P.  373 

T)  SUvSiE/;RA)'  D;  D"  LL-D-  b-  »t  North  Haven,  Conn., 
Dec    15,  1727;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1746;   studied 
theology;  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  June, 
1749;   was  tutor  at  Yale  College  1749-55;  engaged  in  a 
enes  of  researches  with  an  electrical  apparatus  sent  to 
the  college  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  made  the  first  electrical 
cxpciimcnts  in  New  England;  preached  for  a  short  time 
to  the  Stockbndge  Indians  1750;   studied  law;    was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1753,  and  practised  two  years  in  New 
Haven;  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in  honor  of  Franklin 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  New  Haven  Feb.,  1755  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1755-77;  was  inau- 
gurated president  of  Yale  College  June  23, 1778 ;  acted  also 
as  professor  of  divinity  after  1780;  delivered  lectures  on 
cientific    subjects;    studied    several    Oriental    Ian«-uaocs  • 
xried  on  scientific  and  philological  inquiries  by  mean!  of 
orrespondence  with  travellers  in  remote  portions  of  the 
earth;  published  many  addresses  and  sermons;  was  author 
ot   a  Hittory  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King   (']„„•(,•»  I 
(1794)  and  An  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Jirist,,/  (1785),' 
and  left  to  Yale  College  45  bound  volumes  of  MSS.  and 
correspondence.     D.  at  New  Haven   May  12,  17(1.3.      His 
aughter  married  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  who  published  his 
(1/98    and  edited  the  Fnmi/v  Tablet  (1796),  contain- 
ing poems  by  members  of  the  Stiles  family. 

1  R'«S  (IIf:NUY  REEI>),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Mar. 
AZ:  studied  medicine;  practised  as  a  physician  at 
>na,  III.,  and  afterward  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,'and  tilled 
unportant  medical  and  sanitary  offices  in  that  city  and  in 
*«-  York     Author  of  a  History  ,,f  ,!„,,>„,  Wind,:,,:  Conn. 
hwt\     Tr-       a   S"PPln'e'"    OS63),    The    Stiles    Geut.,1,,,,,, 
LS63),  History   of  Brooklyn,   N.    Y.   (3   vols.,   1869-70), 
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Onudliny,  ill  Orlyin.i'tf.  (Isfili):  edited  the  Autobiography 

i,f    I'lt'im'iH    />•„!,,/, i«    (1856),    Tilt:     Will/about    I'rimin-Xlii/i, 

Tin-   llrrtiliiiiiiiiin-i/    Admuturn    of  Ebenatr   /•'•/..-.  Andrew 

Shcrblirnc's  .!/<  moiV«,  and  the  /Vi'«..n  N/I//I  \arratirr,  and 
has  been  an  important  rnntrilmtor  to  tlir  A'"'  ><"•/.•  //**- 
tui'iriil  M»'/ii:.ini,  of  whirli  lie  was  also  for  some  time  the 
editor. 

Stiles  (WILLIAM  II.),  li.  in  Savannah,  On..,  about  1810; 
Studied  law;  einriineneed  ]iraetice  at  Savannah  ls:;l:  was 
solicitor-general  of  tin1  e.'i-teru  district  of  (li'orgia  !>.'!."  88  : 
member  nf  ('nn_'rcss  IS  13—15,  chargi1  d'affaires  to  Austria 
ISI'i-l'.l.  and  was  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army.  D. 
at  Savannah  Dec.  20,  1865.  Author  of  a  History  o/ Austria 
in  ls.',H-49. 

Stilcs'ville,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Hendrieks  CO.,  Ind. 

r.  2u:>. 

Stil'icho,  son  of  a  Vandal  chieftain  in  the  Roman 
service;  grew  up  in  the  camp,  but  developed  such  eminent 
talents  in  military,  administrative,  and  diplomatic  attains 
that  the  emperor  Theodosius  gave  him  his  niece  and 
adopted  daughter.  Serena,  in  marriage,  made  him  com- 
mandcr-in-chief  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  appointed  him  guardian  to  the  young  Hono- 
rius.  After  the  death  of  Thcodosius  (in  394  A.  D.)  Stilicho 
was  the  actual  ruler  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  subsequently  formed  nn  idea  of  placing 
bis  own  family  on  the  imperial  throne;  he  married  his  son 
to  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  his  daughter, 
Maria,  to  the  emperor  Honorius.  The  earlier  part  of  his 
career  was  mostly  occupied  by  rivalries  with  Kufinus, 
guardian  of  Areadius,  who  had  received  the  Eastern  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  feuds  ended  with  the  assassination  of 
Rufinus.  But  soon  more  serious  affairs  demanded  his  at- 
tention. In  403,  Alaric  invaded  Northern  Italy,  and  the 
empire  was  in  imminent  danger.  Stilicho  brought  in  haste 
the  legions  together  which  were  stationed  in  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  all  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire;  defeated 
Alaric  first  at  Pollentia,  then  at  Verona,  and  drove  him  out 
of  Italy.  A  second  time  he  saved  the  empire.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  the  legions  from  the  frontiers  immense 
swarms  of  Vandals,  Alans.  Snevcs.  etc.,  gathered  under 
Kadagaisus,  invaded  Italy  in  406,  and  besieged  Florence. 
With  a  small  army  of  veterans  and  some  auxiliary  troops 
composed  of  Visigoths  and  Huns,  Stilicho  attacked  them, 
compelled  them  to  give  battle,  and  routed  them  completely; 
Radagaisus  was  put  to  death  and  his  troops  were  sold  as 
slaves.  In  spite  of  these  brilliant  successes,  his  position 
became  by  degrees  totally  undermined.  The  Roman  au- 
thority was  much  weakened  in  the  provinces  by  the  recall 
of  the  legions,  and  in  some  places — as,  for  instance,  Brit- 
ain— it  was  never  really  re-established.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  general  discontent  among  the  vainglorious  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  court,  Olympius,  a  eunuch,  succeeded  in 
turning  the  mind  of  the  young  emperor  from  his  guardian 
by  exciting  his  jealousy,  and  even  his  fear.  While  Stilicho 
was  encamped  at  Bologna,  a  number  of  his  friends  were 
put  to  death  at  Pavia  under  a  riot  which  was  instigated  by 
Olympius  and  the  emperor.  In  the  camp  Stilicho's  friends 
demanded,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety,  that  he  should 
inarch  immediately  against  Pavia  and  punish  Olympius; 
and  when  he  hesitated  they  rebelled  against  him.  He  fled 
from  the  camp  and  took  refuge  in  a  church  of  Ravenna, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  allured,  and  assassinated  Aug. 
23,  408. 

Still  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Orantham,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1543  ;  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  1570  ;  held  livings 
in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire;  became  prebendary  of  West- 
minster 1573,  master  of  St.  John's  College  1574,  and  of 
Trinity  College  1577,  archdeacon  of  Sudbury  1577,  pro- 
locutor of  the  convocation  1588,  and  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  1592.  D.  at  Wells  Feb.  26,  1608.  Author  of  A 
Jf'Uff't  f*ithyt  l'ln(*untt  and  Merie  Comcdic,  intytuled  Gam- 
mer Gnrton's  Nedle,  played  on  the  Staye  not  lonye  ano  in 
C/irifte's  Colledye  in  Cambridge.  Made  ly  Mr.  S.,  Master 
of  Art*,  etc.  (London,  1575).  This  piece,  abounding  in 
low  humor,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  early  as 
1565,  was  long  considered  tho  first  extant  English  comedy, 
but  that  rank  is  now  assigned  to  Udall's  Ralph  Royster 
Dot/Hlcr. 

SUI16  (ALFRED),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  30, 1813 ; 
graduated  at  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832;  be- 
came resident  physician  at  tho  Philadelphia  Hospital  in 
1836 ;  afterward  studied  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities, 
and  returning  to  America  became  resident  physician  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  1839-41 ;  lecturer  on  pathology  and 
practice  of  medicine  to  the  Philadelphia  Association  for 
Medical  Instruction  1844—50  ;  physician  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  1849 ;  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 


medicine  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  1854-59,  and 
in  I  siil  in  the  I'nher-ity  of  Pennsylvania.  Besides  con- 
tributions to  journals,  br  lias  published  ,\f"li<-*it  httntflion 
in  tin-  V.  S.  (1845),  Eteufiit*  •/  ffeiural  l'"ih,,l,.,l;l  (IMS,, 
HI  /,"!•>  :,,i  M,  ,/i'i-,i/  Literal*  •  '  lk..n,.  '/'I"  Unity  nj  I/  0 

'  '  '  ' 


(   IS.'lCll,    lluml.lJdt'*    /,,'/,     ll,,.l    fhllrill'tir    I.    l-.l'.M.'    Tin'  I'll/,,   III!,-* 

ds.  1  Ml  I   and    1>7I|,  H'.i 
ijj,  and  Epidemic  M>  nii 


l,    lluml.lJdt'*    /,,'/,     ll,,.l    fhllrill'tir    I.    l-.l'.M.     Tin'  I'll/,,   III!,-* 

(isi'ill;  enlarged  and  n-vi-.-d  eds.  1  Ml  I   and    1>7I|,  H'.i/-  ..« 


an  Elfini-nt  <>f  Cii-iliztiti'nt  i 
(1867). 

SUII6  (fiiun.Ks  JA\I:WAV).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
in  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1839;  became  professor  of 
Knirlish  literature  in  thr  I'lmcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  in 
I  -in;,  and  provost  of  the  university  in  ISfi^.  l',esi<lcs  sev- 
eral literary  addresses,  lie  lia>  published  —//<•/<•  u  I',-,* 
People  (''induct  u  l.nnij  \\'<u-  (  I  MIL'  I,  \"/-tf»  f,t  lnti,-i*t  nnd 

S'Xlth'rll     lll'l'-jx  Illlr-llf-    (   I  Mj;l),     Tin     Ili:.t',rirn/     1)>  <•'•!,  >f,l!K>llt 

of  American    Cii'il  iznlimi    \  I  Ml.'i  i,  M,  •„;„/•/"/    ,//    I/if    I'hiln- 
ili'ff>/il<i    f'titral    Fmf  /Of    th,     I'.    X.    Smutm'*/  l'»,,t/iii**iiin 

ilM'.lj,   li;,i,ir:i  of  tin'  i".  .V.  X'tnitiin/  Cowtminion  (1866), 
I  and  Memoir  of  lice.  H'lV/i'-mi  .xWr/i,  //  //.  (Mia). 

SUII6  (MORTON),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  27,  IM'L': 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1844;  subsequently  studied  his  profession  in  Dublin, 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  ;  In-^an  practice  in  Pliihnlel- 

fhia  in  1847;  was  resident  physician  at  the  Pennsylvania 
[ospital  1848—19;  revisited  Europe  1850-52,  and  be.-:.  mi- 
lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical  In- 
struction in  1857.  He  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  Fran- 
eis  \Vharton,  a  Treatise  on  Medical  JurtHjirudence  (1855; 
2d  ed.,  with  the  medical  portion  revised  and  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Alfred  Stillc,  1860).  D.  at  Saratoga  Aug.  20, 
1855. 

Stil'linsflcet  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cranbourne,  Dor- 
setshire, in  1635;  was  educated  at  Cambridge;  entered  holy 
orders;  became  rector  of  Sutton  in  1657;  preacher  at  the 
Rolls  1664;  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  lecturer 
at  tho  Temple  1665;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1667  and 
of  Canterbury  1669;  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  1670;  arch- 
deacon of  London  1677,  and  bishop  of  Worcester  1689, 
holding  also  several  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He 
ranks  among  the  foremost  of  English  polemics,  his  life  hav- 
ing been  an  almost  uninterrupted  controversy  with  Roman 
Catholics,  Nonconformists,  and  Socinians.  His  collected 
works  fill  6  large  folio  volumes,  many  of  them  having 
been  frequently  republished  in  different  forms.  The  most 
important  are  —  Irenicnm,  o  Weapon-Salve  for  the  Ckurchea 
Wounds  (1661),  Oriytnen  Sncrs,  or  it  lintiomil  Arr,ninl 
of  the  Christian  Faith  (1662),  Rational  Aecmint  of  the 
Grounds  of  the  Protestant  Keliyion  (1665),  Discourse  Con- 
cerning the  Idolatry  practiced  in  the  Church  of  Rome  (1671), 
Unreasonableness  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England 
(1681),  Oriyinrs  /Iritannii-K  (1685),  and  Discourse  in  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (1697).  D.  at  West- 
minster Mar.  27,  1699. 

Stillin'gia  [named  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Stillingfleet, 
1702-71],  an  interesting  genus  of  euphorbiaceous  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs.  The  U.  S.  have  several  species.  Stil- 
linyici  sylvatica,  or  queen's  root,  is  an  herb  of  the  Southern 
States  whose  root  has  a  good  reputation  as  an  antisyphil- 
itic  remedy.  Our  other  native  species  are  shrubs.  The 
tallow  tree  of  China  (S.  sebifera)  is  naturalized  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  from  its  seeds 
the  Chinese  extract  large  amounts  of  a  white  tallow-like 
fat,  very  useful  for  candles.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  is  a 
good  substitute  for  box.  The  leaves  give  a  black  dye. 

Still'iniiii  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,b.  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  27, 
1737;  his  parents  having  removed  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  he 
was  educated  there,  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  1759;  was  subsequently  settled  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  and  finally  in  1765  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He 
was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  warm  patriot  during  the 
Revolutionary  war;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1788,  and  one  of  the  original  incorporators 
of  Brown  University  in  1764,  taking  a  warm  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  that  institution.  He  published  several  ser- 
mons and  discourses,  among  which  are  —  On  the  Repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  (1766),  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillerif  Ser- 
mon (1770),  Election  Sermon  (1779),  Hon.  Samuel  Ward, 
preached  before  Congress  (1776).  Masonic  Discourse  at 
Charlestons  (1785),  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  Koston  (1789), 
and  Washinyton  (1800).  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  was  published  in  1808.  D. 
at  Boston  Mar.  12,  1787. 

Stills.     See  DISTILLATION. 

Still'wutiT,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  oo., 
Min.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  St.  Croix  Lake  for  largo 
steamers,  and  on  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  and  St. 
Paul  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  R.  Rs.,  in  lat.  45°  W., 
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25  miles  from  -Mississippi  River,  IS  miles  from  tet.  Paul. 
A  regular  lino  of  small  steamers  plies  between  Mil  water 
ana  Taylor's  Fulls.  ISO  miles  above,  on  St.  Croix  Kivcr. 
Tin-  bnsinoM  portion  of  the  city  is  located  on  a  small  plain 
surrounded  by  Mulls,  the  latter  crowned  by  fine  residences. 
Sullwati-r  contains  10  chmvhcs.  L'  national  and  2  savings 

banks  u  public  library,  and  a  club  ro ,  and  has  j  weekly 

newspapers.  It  is  the  fourth  city  in  size  and  importance 
in  Minnesota.  There  are  '.I  large  saw-mills,  with  a  daily 
c-ipm-itv  of  .000.11110  feet,  employing  capital  to  the  amount 
of  $3.000.000.  P.  of  city,  4124;  of  tp.  4506.  Settled  in 
A.  B.  EASTO.N,  ED.  GAZETTE. 


Stillivntcr,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sussex  eo.,  N.  J.     P.  1632. 

Stillwater,  p.-v.  and  t]>. ,  Saratoga  CO.,  N.Y.,  on  Hud- 
son Hiver  and  on  Saratoga  Lake,  has  4  churches  and  nu- 
merous factories.  The  township  in. -hides  the  incorporated 
village  of  Mcchanicsville  and  the  post-village  of  Bemis's 
Heights,  notable  for  the  two  battles  of  Sept.  19  und  Oct. 
7,  1777  (sometimes  called  the  battles  of  Stillwater),  which 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyno.  P.  of  v.  737;  of  tp. 
8461. 

Stilt,  a  name  applied  to  birds  of  the  genus  Himantopus 
(family  Rectirvirostridiu),  and  related  to  the  avocet.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  excessively  long  legs,  the  straight, 
slender  bill,  which  is  slightly  compressed,  the  feet  with  the 
middle  and  outer  toes  connected  by  a  small  web  and  des- 
titute of  a  hind  toe,  and  the  tail  projecting  beyond  the 
wings.  Six  species  of  the  genus  are  recognized  by  O.  R. 
Gray  as  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  the  world.  One 
species  is  found  in  America,  and  ranges  from  the  Northern 
U.  S.  to  Paraguay.  Its  total  length  is  about  fourteen  inches, 
of  which  the  bill  forms  three  inches,  anil  the  tail  also  three 
inches ;  the  tarsi  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  rather 
longer  than  the  tibia;;  the  color  is  a  glossy  black  on  the 
head  above,  the  neck  behind,  the  back,  and  the  wings ; 
white  on  the  head  in  front  of  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  be- 
neath ;  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  red.  It  not  only 
dwells  by  the  sea-coast,  but  is  found  far  inland,  at  least  on 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Western  U.  S.  Individuals 
generally  associate  together  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
more  or  less.  They  prefer  muddy  flats  with  reedy  mar- 
gins. They  breed  in  the  U.  S.,  and  make  nests  of  grasses, 
etc.  They  lay  generally  four  eggs ;  these  are  relatively 
large  and  of  a  yellowish  or  ochraceous  color,  with  dark- 
brownish  blotches  and  lines.  On  the  ground,  whether 
walking  or  wading,  according  to  Coues,  they  move  grace- 
fully and  with  measured  steps;  the  long  legs  are  much  bent 
at  each  step  (but  only  at  the  joint),  and  planted  firmly  and 
perfectly  straight.  When  feeding,  the  legs  are  bent  back- 
ward at  an  acute  angle  at  the  heel-joint,  to  bring  the  body 
lower.  They  feed  mostly  on  aquatic  insects,  as  well  as 
the  eggs  and  young  of  fishes,  and  small  fishes  of  different 
kinds.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stilts  [Dutch,  stelt],  sticks  or  crutches  upon  which  a 
person  stands  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  his  stride. 
They  are  usually  mere  toys,  employed  by  boys  in  play,  but 
in  the  department  of  the  Landes  in  south-western  France 
the  peasantry  make  use  of  stilts  as  a  common  method  of 
progression  through  the  deep  sands  of  that  region.  The 
stilts  there  used  are  sometimes  very  long,  and  the  people 
acquire  great  skill  in  their  use. 

Stimp'son  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
studied  medicine,  and  has  devoted  himself  especially  to 
conchology,  upon  which  he  has  published  many  papers  in 
scientific  journals  and  in  the  Smithtonian  Contribution*. 
Among  his  works  are — llevision  of  the  Synonomy  of  the 
Testaceous  Mollnsks  of  New  England  (1851),  Sytioprii  of 
the  Marine  Inrertebrata  of  the  (fraud  Manan  (1854),  Pro- 
dromus  Descriptionis  Animalium  Evertebratorum  discovered 
in  the  Pacific  expedition  of  llinggold  and  Rodgers  (parts 
i.-viii.  1857-60),  Notes  on  North  American  Crustacea  (1859), 
and  Researches  upon  the  Hudrobiinas  and  Allied  Forms 
(1865). 

Stim'ulfints  [Lat.  stimulus],  a  term  very  commonly 
and  also  very  loosely  used  in  medical  parlance.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  such  agents  as  are  able  to  promptly  set  on  foot 
and  keep  going  tho  immediately  vital  functions  of  circula- 
tion and  respiration.  Such  are,  pre-eminently,  strongly 
nourishing  hot  food  if  it  can  be  digested ;  if  it  cannot,  then 
alcoholic  or  ethereal  potions,  ammoniacal  solutions,  opium, 
heat,  etc.  The  term  "  stimulant "  is  also  used  to  signify 
the  action  of  a  drug  or  poison  in  causing  an  increased  dis- 
play of  function  on  the  part  of  any  particular  organ  or  ap- 
paratus. EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Stines'ville,  p.-v.,  Bean  Blossom  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind., 
on  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  P.  140. 

Sting-Fish.     See  TRACHINID^S  and  WEEVER. 

Stlng'ray,  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  the  genus 
Trygon  (family  Trygonidae).  They  all  have  the  body 


rhombic  and  moderately  broad,  the  skin  smooth  or  pro- 
vided with  tubercles,  the  nasal  valves  coalescent  into  quad- 
rangular flaps,  tho  teeth  flattened,  and  the  tail  long  and 
tapering,  and  destitute  of  a  true  fin,  and  at  most  with 
cutaneous  folds,  which,  however,  do  not  extend  to  the 
extremity;  the  tail  is  armed  with  an  elongated  spino 
(sometimes  with  two)  compressed  from  before  backward, 
and  with  teeth  or  serrutures  at  each  side  directed  down- 
ward. These  spines  are  the  "stings"  which  have  ensured 
the  popular  name  to  the  forms  in  question.  The  species 
are  quite  numerous,  24  dctcrminable  and  5  doubtful  ones 
having  been  recognized  by  Giinther.  They  are  found  in 
almost,  all  tropical  and  temperate  seas,  and  arc  much 
dreaded  on  account  of  the  wounds  which  they  indict  with 
their  spine-bearing  tail.  They  can  whip  the  tail  around 
with  great  ease,  and  transfix  the  incautious  intruder  with 
the  spines.  Tetanus  is  sometimes  the  result,  but  the  wound 
is  a  physical  injury  solely,  and  not  the  result  of  poison.  A 
species  (  Ti-i/ffnn  cftttfrvraj  is  quite  common  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  U.  S.  (See  also  TRYGONID-K.) 

THKODORK  GILL. 

Stink'stone,  a  name  applied  to  certain  bituminous 
limestones  which  on  being  struck  emit  the  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  British  Islands  abound  in  stones 
of  this  character  and  of  various  geological  ages,  some  of 
them  useful  building-stones. 

Stink'-Wood,  the  bard,  durable  wood  of  Oreodaplme 
fcftida  (order  Lauraceje).  It  grows  in  South  Africa,  and 
is  handsome  and  valuable,  but  possesses  a  disagreeable 
smell,  even  when  seasoned.  O.fvetetis,  a  tree  of  the  Cana- 
ries, has  wood  of  a  vile  odor,  but  others  of  this  widespread 
genus  are  of  pleasing  fragrance. 

Stir'ling,  county  of  Scotland,  bordering  N.  on  the 
Forth,  comprises  an  area  of  489  sq.  m.,  with  98,179  in- 
habitants. The  western  part  of  the  county  is  mountain- 
ous, and  rich  in  iron,  coal,  and  freestone.  In  tho  northern 
part  are  found  largo  plains  of  a  rich  clayey  soil,  produ- 
cing good  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  clover.  Agriculture, 
cattle-breeding,  mining,  and  manufacturing  are  pursued 
with  success. 

Stirling,  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Stirling,  on  the  Forth,  contains  a  fine  old  castle,  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  tartans,  shawls,  rope,  soap,  leather, 
and  malt,  and  carries  on  an  important  trade  both  on  the 
river  and  by  its  extensive  railways.  P.  14,270. 

Stirling,  p.-v.  of  Hastings  eo.,  Ont.,  Canada,  15  miles 
N.  W.  of  Belleville,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade  and 
manufacturing  interests.  P.  779. 

Stirling  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland, 
in  1690  :  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford  ;  taught  mathe- 
matics for  several  years  at  Venice ;  conducted  a  nautical 
school  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  and  afterward  superin- 
tended the  mines  at  Loadhills,  Scotland,  where  he  d.  in  1772. 
He  made  some  remarkable  mathematical  discoveries  in  re- 
gard to  Newton's  "  lines  of  the  third  order  "  and  methods 
of  differentiation,  which  were  embodied  in  his  Latin  tracts 
Lineie  Tertii  Ordinis  Neutoniantf,  etc.  (Oxford,  1717),  and 
Methodits  Dijferentialis,  sire  Tractatns  de  Summatione  et 
Interpolatione  Serierum  Iiifinitanun  (London,  1730),  and 
contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  papers  On 
the  figure  of  the  Earth,  (1735)  and  On  a  Machine  to  Jllow 
Fire  by  the  Fall  of  Water  (1745). 

Stirling  (JAMES  HUTCHISON),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1835;  received  a  thorough  training  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  is  author  of  The  Secret  of 
Hegel,  being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  J'rinriple, 
Form,  and  Matter  (2  vols.,  1865),  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception  (1865),  Jerrold,  Tin  in/- 
son, Macaulay,  and  other  Essays  (1868),  As  Kef/urdtt  Pro- 
toplasm (1869),  and  other  works,  and  the  translator  of  Dr. 
Albert  Schwegler's  Handbook  of  the  History  of  I'll  Hixmphy 
(1867).  Dr.  Stirling  is  an  opponent  of  H'ackel  and  Huxley 
on  biological  theories. 

Stirling  (LORD).   See  ALEXANDER  (WILLIAM),  EARL  OP. 

Stirling  (PATRICK  JAMES),  b.  at  Dunblane,  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  in  1809;  studied  law  but  never  practised;  be- 
came pupil  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  in  political  economy, 
and  published  The  Philosophy  of  Trade,  or  Outline  of  a 
Theory  of  Profits  and  Prices  (1846),  Australian  and  t'ali- 
fornian  Gold  Discoveries  (1852),  and  translated  Frederick 
Bastiat's  Harmonics  of  Political  Economy  (1860),  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author. 

Stirling  (Sir  THOMAS),  BART.,  of  Ardoch,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1735;  became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Highlanders 
July,  1757  ;  served  under  Abercrombie  at  Lake  George  1758, 
and  Amherst  at  Lake  Clmmplain  1759,  at  the  siege  of  Ni- 
agara, and  the  invasion  of  Lower  Canada  1760;  was  sta- 
tioned in  1765  at  Fort  Chartres,  111.,  whence  he  marched 
to  Philadelphia  1766,  became  lieutenant-colonel  1771,  col- 
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onel  1779,  and  major-general  Nov.,  1782;  served  through- 
out tin-  u:u  of  I  lie  Revolution  ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Long  I.-land,  Fort  Washington,  Hurl  Hank,  Brandywine, 
and  Bprlngflold ;  wan  made  11  baronet  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral I7««.  un<l  full  general  Jan.  1,  Hill.  D.  May  9,  1808. 
Stirling  (Sir  WILLIAM).  Sec  MAXWELL. 

Stilh  (Wn.i.iiMi.  l>.  in  Virginia  in  If.S'.l :  was  educated 
ill  England,  uliere  he  studied  theology  anil  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  17:H  :  became  in  that  year  master 
of  the  grammar  .-ehoul  of  William  and  .Mary  College; 
chaplain  of  tin-  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  1738,  and 
president  of  William  and  Mary  College  and  rector  of 
Henrico  parish  from  17J2  to  his  death,  at  Williamsburg, 
Sept.  27,  l~jo.  lie  waa  a  brother-in-law  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, and  author  of  a  l/intm-i/  "f  the.  Pint  /ii«n,i-i-ri/  «/«'/ 
Siitl,-m,-nt  ../  Virijiniit  (WiHlamiburg,  1747;  2d.  ed.  175.'!), 
of  which  a  reprint  was  recently  issued  by  Joseph  Sahin 
(Now  York,  IS(iO).  It  traces  the  history  only  to  1B21,  has 
been  by  some  critics  censured  as  inelegant  in  style,  but  is 
admitted  to  bo  accurate  and  faithful,  and  the  work  is  of  tho 
greater  value  since  tho  materials  on  which  it  was  based 
were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Stitt'ville,  p.-v.,  Trenton  and  Marcy  tps.,  Oneida  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  Utica  and  Black  lliver  R.  R.     P.  243. 
Stoat.     See  ERMIXK. 

Stiili.-r'iis  (JOANNES)  received  his  surname  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  native  of  Stobi  in  Macedonia. 
Nothing  else  is  known  of  his  personal  life,  not  even  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  though  it  cannot  have  been  much  earlier 
or  later  than  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  For  the  in- 
struction of  his  son,  Septimius.  he  made  a  collection  of 
pithy  sayings  on  various  subjects  from  about  500  Greek 
authors,  and  these  quotations  have  become  of  great  interest 
to  us,  as  in  most  cases  tho  works  from  which  they  were 
taken  have  perished.  They  are  arranged  in  two  separate 
works — Atwologion  and  Eelogx — both  edited  by  Meincke, 
the  former  in  4  vols.  (1855-67),  tho  latter  in  2  vols.  (1860- 
62). 

Stock.  See  GILLIFLOWKR. 
Stock,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  0.  P.  771. 
Stock,  tp.,  Noble  co.,  0.  P.  1G50. 
Stock'bridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Housatonic  River  and  R.  R.,  has  2  banks,  a  public  library, 
an  academy,  1  woollen,  1  paper,  4  pulp,  3  grist,  and  3  saw 
mills  ;  is  noted  for  picturesque  mountain-scenery  ;  includes 
the  beautiful  Lake  Mahkeenac,  and  has  numerous  villa 
residences,  chiefly  occupied  during  tho  summer  by  wealthy 
citizens  of  Boston.  Originally  called  Housatonic,  this 
township  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  tribe  of  Indians 
of  the  same  name,  also  called  Stockbridgo  Indians,  who 
were  christianized  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  labors 
of  John  Sargeant,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  and  the  cele- 
brated Jonathan  Edwards  (1751-57),  to  whose  memory  a 
monument  has  been  erected  here.  The  tribe,  numbering 
400,  removed  after  the  Revolution  to  Madison  co.,  N.  Y., 
afterward  to  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  now 
reside  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Stockbridge  was 
tho  native  place  of  several  eminent  persons,  including 
Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  Mark  Hopkins,  and  Cyrus  W.  Field. 
P.  2003. 

Stockbridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.  P.  892. 
Stockbridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Oneida  Creek  and  on  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R., 
has  6  churches,  valuable  limestone  and  gypsum  quarries, 
and  several  factories ;  was  formerly  tho  residence  of  the 
Stockbridgo  or  Housatonic  Indians,  who  came  here  from 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  after  the  Revolution,  and  removed  to 
Wisconsin  early  in  the  present  century.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  Indian  burial-place  and  the  ruins  of  a  prehis- 
toric fortification  are  pointed  out.  P.  1847. 

Stockbridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co..  Vt.,  on  White 
River.  P.  1289. 

Stockbridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Calumet  co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake 
Winncbago,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  tribe  of  Stock- 
bridgo Indians  from  New  York.  P.  1978. 

Stockbridge  (HENRY),  b.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass., 
Aug.  31,  1822;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845; 
studied  law  in  Baltimore,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  Mary- 
land bar  in  1848.  During  the  civil  war  he  took  an  earnest 
part  in  favor  of  the  Union;  in  1864  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  drafted  the  act  by  which  a  constitutional 
convention  was  convened  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Maryland  ;  was  a  member  of  that  convention,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  its  proceedings,  exerted  himself  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  framed  by  it,  and  defended  it 
before  the  court  of  last  resort.  He  instituted  and  conduct- 
ed to  a  successful  issue  in  the  Federal  courts  proceedings 
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by  which  were  annulled  tho  indentures  of  apprenti' 
by  means  of  which  thecficet  of  the  emancipation  <-l;i;i 
sought  to  be  evaded,  and  thus  sivurcd  tin:  enfranchisement 
of  mure  than  10,000  colored  children  in  the  State. 

Stock  Corporations.  See  STOCKS,  LAW  OP,  by  PIIOK. 
J.  N.  POMEUOY,  I, I. .H. 

Stock'-Uove,  the  f'"fnuif"i  '/>;m«,  a  wild  European 
pigeon,  named  from  its  habit  of  nesting  in  hollow  •town  or 
tree-stumps,  although  it  often  builds  in  rabbit-burrows,  etc. 
It  is  a  handsome  gray  bird,  with  a  purplish  breast,  scarlet 
eyes,  orange  bill,  and  red  toes  and  legs.  It  is  some  fourteen 
inches  long.  Tho  young  birds  are  prized  as  food. 

Stock'-Exchange,  an  association  of  brokers  and  deal- 
ers or  jobbers  in  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  cremr  1 
cither  under  national,  State,  or  municipal  authority,  or  by 
corporations  concerned  with  the  business  of  common  car- 
riers, with  mining,  manufacturing,  banking,  or  other  BOD 
mcrcial  or  industrial  pursuits.  In  tho  U.  S.  such  securities, 
when  evidences  of  debt,  importing  an  engagement  to  pav  a 
sum  of  money  on  a  future  day,  are  denominated  bonds; 
while  under  tho  name  of  stocks  are  included  shares  in  tho 
stock  of  corporations,  representing  money  contributed  to  the 
particular  enterprise  at  the  outset,  at  the  risk  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  State  bonds  are  also  called  stocks,  and  some- 
times stock,  in  the  singular.  In  England  railroad  bonds 
are  known  as  debentures,  and  seldom  have  the  security  of  a 
mortgage,  while  the  word  "stock"  is  there  applied;  (1)  to 
the  public  funds  or  government  securities,  representing 
money  lent  to  the  nation  ;  and  (2)  to  tho  capital  stock  of 
railway  or  other  companies  when  it  is  not  divided  into 
shares,  but  is  indicated  as  so  much  money,  at  the  original 
par  value. 

Joint-stock  companies,  having  the  privilege  of  a  limited 
liability  of  the  shareholders,  are  among  the  most  efficient 
of  all  the  devices  of  modern  ingenuity  for  the  furtherance 
of  undertakings  far  beyond  the  resources  of  any  single  in- 
dividual or  firm.  It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  without  the  aid 
of  associated  capital  the  grand  engineering  works  which 
are  a  principal  boast  of  our  times  would  never  have  been 
possible;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  stock  exchange  acts  as 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  principle  of  association,  by  at- 
tracting capital  from  hoards  or  passive  investments,  famil- 
iarizing the  public  with  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
undertakings,  holding  up  its  attractive  prizes  as  the  re- 
wards of  judicious  adventure,  though,  by  its  occasional 
disasters  and  panics,  pointing  out  the  ruinous  nature  of 
the  unsound  or  unwarranted  enterprise,  and  the  peri  1  which 
constantly  attends  upon  over-construction  and  over-trading. 
Affording  a  market  always  at  the  service  of  any  who  desire 
to  discontinue  or  change  their  investments,  it  has  enor- 
mously enlarged  the  circle  of  investors,  which  would  else 
almost  have  been  limited  to  the  small  number  of  people 
who  can  hold  on  for  a  lifetime.  Furnishing  a  demand  for 
money  on  call  loans,  repayable  at  tho  lender's  option,  and 
secured  by  a  deposit  of  pledges  immediately  convertible 
into  cash,  it  has  rendered  serviceable  the  vast  mass  of 
floating  capital  always  present  at  the  chief  commercial 
centre  awaiting  permanent  employment. 

History. — The  earliest  annals  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  are  somewhat  meagre,  the  great  fire  of  1835  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  record  of  the  constitution  adopted  in  1817, 
the  date  of  its  first  regular  organization.  A  tablet  in  tho 
wall  of  the  present  board-room  declares  indeed  that  the  ex- 
change was  founded  in  1792,  but  the  evidence  of  so  early 
an  origin  consists  only  in  a  document  bearing  that  ancient 
date  still  preserved  among  the  archives,  and  containing  a 
mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of  its  twenty-four  subscribers 
that  they  "  will  not  buy  or  sell  for  any  person  whatsoever 
any  kind  of  public  stock  at  a  less  rate  than  one-quarter  per 
cent,  on  the  specie  value,"  and  that  they  will  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  each  other  in  their  negotiations.  Only  a  few  of  the 
names  are  recognizable  as  among  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tution established  twenty-five  years  later,  and  the  organi- 
zation was  probably  quite  imperfect.  The  business  of  a 
stockbroker  early  in  the  present  century  comprised  deal- 
ings in  sterling  exchange,  commercial  paper,  specie,  and 
bullion,  everything  relating  to  exchanges  of  money,  the 
procuring  of  loans  on  mortgage,  and  other  miscellaneous 
negotiations,  besides  sales  of  the  few  stocks  and  bonds  then 
current.  Transactions  were  mostly  at  the  Tontine  Coffee- 
house, on  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Wall  and  Water  streets — a 
place  of  great  resort  for  merchants — and  on  the  street  near 
by,  or  under  the  shade  of  an  ancient  and  famous  button- 
wood  tree  which  grew  in  front  of  No.  60  Wall  street.  The 
revival  of  commerce  after  the  war  of  1812-15  gave  occasion 
for  a  vigorous  growth  of  mushroom  companies  and  for  sev- 
eral new  local  banks  in  or  near  the  city,  and  there  was  soon 
an  obvious  need  of  a  formal  association  of  brokers.  Such 
a  need  will  always  be  felt  when  men  congregate  for  tho 
transaction  of  business  in  commodities  which  are  liable 
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to  sudden  iinil  wide  tluctuations  in  price,  and  where  bar 
gains  of  magnitude  require  to  be  niiiile  in  baste  nnil  witl 
out  formal  writing!.  This  want  led  to  the  formation  i 
1S17  of  the  New  York  Stock  and  Exchange  Hoard.  Of  th 
f.imders  of  (In-  association  there  are  still  (1870)  two  vent 

ruble  survivors.  Mr.  John  Warren  (b.  179o],  win ly  n 

linquishcd  active  business  in  is;.),  and  Mr.  William  La» 
ton  (b.  IT'.lj).     The  constitution  of  1817  was  based  upoi 
that  of  the  board  at  Philadelphia,  obtained  from  that  cit. 
t,v  .,   ipeoUJ   i-  immiltcc  of  which  Mr.   Lawton   was   one 
There  were  at  lirst  about  23  members,  and  no  initiation-fe 
„  ,    rmnlre  I.    Ainhony  Stockholm  is  believed  to  have  been 
tin-  lir.-t  presiding  officer.    The  oldest  (imitations  appearing 
on  the  records  are  of  date  Aug.  1s.  1s'".  «s  follows:  U.  S 
KB,  ln:;i(,,  S;  Louisiana  7s,  10SJ@J;  ditto  3s,  65;  Vazoo,  79' 
bid;  N.  V." State  (is.  IOOJ:   City  B»,  101:   U.  S.  Bank,  14 
bid.     Kxchange :  on  London,  par  (the  old  par  of  $4.44  ti 
the  £) ;  francs,  5  fr.  40c.  (to  the  dollar) ;  Amsterdam,  .'!9 
Spanish   dollars.    100J.     The    meetings  were    held   in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Samuel  I.  lieebee,  No.  47  Wall  street,  then  in 
a  room  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Leonard  Bleecker's,  and  uftcrwan 
in  the  old  i'unri<-r  mul  Km/in'rer  building,  near  the  button 
wood  tree.     The  revised  constitution  of  1820,  the  oldest  ex- 
tant, was  signed  by  3'J  members  before  1821.     Many  of 
these,  such  as  Nathaniel  Prime,  Leonard  Bleecker.  John 
0.    Warren    (father   of    Mr.   John   Warren),    and   Philip 
Kcarny,  were  gentlemen  of  long  experience  in  the  banking 
business,  and  of  the  highest  character.     The  tone  of  the 
old  records  bears  witness  to  their  niee  sense  of  commercial 
honor  and  scrupulous  regard  for  the  right,  as  well  as  their 
dignified  and  urbane  manners.     The  membership  increased 
slowly  until  1824,  when  12  were  added,  including  J.  L. 
Joseph,  afterward  eminent  as  a  leader;  his  firm  were  agents 
for  the  Rothschilds.     In  1825  we  first  find  the  name  of 
Jacob  Little,  who  perhaps  has  had  the  widest  reputation 
as  an  operator  until  recent  times.     Other  notabilities  were 
the  AVards,  Samuel,  John,  and  Henry:    and,  later,  Morris 
Franklin,  the  (Jallatins,  the  Nevinses,  and  John  Alstync. 
The  initiation  fee  was  fixed  at  $23  in  1823 ;  raised  in  1827 
to  $100  and  to  S150  in  1833.     A  retiring  president  (as,  for 
instance,  Mr.  James  W.  Bleecker,  1827-30)  was  usually  pre- 
sented with  a  service  of  plate,  and  the  custom  has  come  down 
almost  to  the  present.     In  May,  1827,  the  board  removed 
to  an  upper  room  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  Wall 
and  William  streets,  the  windows  looking  out  on  Garden 
street,  now  called  Exchange  Place.     The  sessions  were  in- 
variably secret,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor,  then  as  long 
afterward,  not  to  reveal  tho  names  of  buyers  or  sellers,  the 
dealings  not  being  recognized  by  law.     Small  lots  of  stock 
were  most  common,  10  or  25  shares,  and  1000  would  have 
been  a  handsome  aggregate  for  a  day.     Transactions  were 
chiefly  on  a  credit  of  10,  30,  or  60  days,  sometimes  6  or  12 
months,  tho  property  meanwhile  remaining  with  the  seller, 
and  the  buyer  paying  interest.     A  list  was  kept  of  the  va- 
rious securities — U.  S.  or  State  stocks,  shares  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank,  the  city  banks,  insurance  companies,  etc. — and  these, 
in  their  order,  were  called  up  one  by  one.     Dealings  were 
allowed  in  each  security  only  as  it  was  reached  in  turn,  and 
when  the  list  was  exhausted,  business  closed  for  the  day. 
The  secretary  kept  a  record  of  all  bargains,  and  the  min- 
utes, read  over  at  the  conclusion,  were  final  evidence  of  the 
terms  of  contracts.     This  call  of  stocks  long  continued  the 
model  after  which  the  business  was  conducteJ,  and  as  to 
all  but  the  active  speculative  shares  it  is  still  observed. 
When  a  contract  matured,  the  seller  delivered  the  property 
to  the  buyer  by  going  to  the  transfer-office  of  the  company 
issuing  the  stock  and  making  an  assignment  to  him  of  the 
required  num  ber  of  shares.    When  the  stockholder  of  record 
could  not  personally  attend,  he  gave  a  warrant  of  attorney 
to  a  third  party  to  effect  the  transfer.     This  warrant,  some- 
times signed  in  blank,  might  be  filled  up  by  the  holder  with 
the  name  of  the  attorney.     The  buyer  might  or  might  not 
take  out  a  certificate  of  stock,  the  company's  books  being 
sufficient  evidence  of  ownership.     He  was  bound  to  make 
payment  in  full,  and  in  strictness  might  be  required  to  fur- 
nish bank-notes  or  a  certified  cheek,  though  in  early  days 
such  a  demand   was    rare.      The    custom   of  delivery  by 
transfer  continued  until  a  recent  period,  except  in  the  case 
of  companies  having  no  transfer-office  in  New  York,  when 
the  seller   might  tender  a  certificate,  accompanied  by  a 
power  of  attorney  to  effect  a  transfer  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  wherever  kept;  this  latter  is  now  the  usual 
method.     Tho  call  ended,  the  brokers   returned  to  their 
ffices  to  make  private  record  of  their  doings  and  report  to 
clients.     In  process  of  time  a  second  (though  informal)  call 
was  held  in  tho  afternoon.     The  generally  steady  growth 
i  the  board  was  checked  by  a  severe  panic  in  1,826.     By 
several  railroad  stocks  had  come  into  the  market,  such 
Mohawk,  Catskill.  and  Harlem.     Morris  Canal  and  Dela- 
.re  and  Hudson  Canal  also  became  active.     In  1834  the 
trade  in  U.  S.  stocks  was  of  such  magnitude  and  the  fluctu- 


ations so  violent  that  the  "  Union  committee"  of  that  dav 
addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  board  against  "excessive 
speculations  "  (meaning  chiefly  the  time-bargains  at  long- 
sellers' options),  "tending  to  breed  distrust  and  unsettle 
confidence,"  though  the  board  in  a  dignified  tone  declined 
to  recognize  the  propriety  of  "this  interference."  The 
prosperity  of  the  association  from  time  to  time  may  be 
fairly  estimated  by  the  amount  of  its  annual  charitable 
donations — $550  in  1825,  and  so  nearly  every  year,  with 
occasional  extra  gifts,  until  1836,  which  marks  a  high  tide 
with  a  regular  appropriation  of  $2100.  In  1838,  SIOilil 
were  contributed  to  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  tho  great 
Charleston  fire.  These  charities,  more  liberal  than  they 
now  seem,  are  entitled  to  rank  with  tho  gift  of  $5000  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission  twenty-five  years  later,  since  even  in 
1840  the  board  had  only  87  active  members.  After  the  fire 
of  1835  the  sessions  were  for  some  years  held  at  a  hall  in 
Jaunccy  Court.  The  five  years  following  the  financial  crash 
of  1837  were  characterized  by  depression  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness as  in  tho  general  trade  of  the  country.  In  1840  the 
surplus  fund,  about  $20,000,  was  distributed  among  the 
members,  many  of  them  finding  the  dividend  of  about"#200 
very  welcome.  The  initiation  fee  from  $350  was  reduced 
to  $200,  and  in  1843  the  officers'  salaries  were  cut  down 
nearly  one-half.  After  the  return  of  the  board  to  a  hall  in 
the  (rebuilt)  Merchants'  Exchange  in  1S42.  serious  detri- 
ment was  experienced  from  a  rival  organization  called  the 
"Bourse,"  composed  partly  of  former  members  of  the  board 
who  had  obtained  discharges  in  bankruptcy  under  the  U.  S. 
law  of  1841,  but  were  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, entitled  to  readmission.  This  Bourse,  or  "open 
board,"  met  at  a  lower  room  in  the  Exchange  building.  By 
1846  most  of  its  members  were  absorbed  by  the  regular 
board,  and  its  sessions  discontinued.  The  vear  1814  was 
distinguished  by  a  long-remembered  panic  (June  12),  with 
a  sudden  fall  of  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  some  stocks. 

The  downfall  of   the  "Bourse"  was  the  signal  for  re- 
newed prosperity  in  the  Stock  Exchange.     The  initiation- 
fee  was  advanced  to  $400,  and  many  new  members  were 
received.     During  the  ten  years  following,  railway  con- 
struction proceeded  with  rapidity,  the  volume  of  business, 
both  speculative  and  for  investment,  increased  many  fold, 
and  the  basis  for  improvement  was  substantial,  depending, 
not  as  in  1835-37  on  an  inflated  currency,  but  on  actual 
irogress  of  the  railway  system,  especially  toward  the  Wrest, 
ind  in  part  on  the  earnings  of  completed  roads.     A  fur- 
ther stimulus  was  given  by  the  influx  of  gold  from  the 
California  mines.     A  rude  shock  was  indeed  experienced 
n  1854  from  the  frauds  of  Robert  Schuylcr,  president  of 
;hc  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  Co.,  who  issued  spu- 
rious certificates  of  its  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,900,000, 
but  the  business  of  the  street,  with  that  of  the  country, 
oon  recovered.      Its  activity  was  greatly  heightened   by 
he  excessive  issues  of  bank-notes,  until  in  1857  the  sudden 
allure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Co.  brought  on  a  panic 
f  extreme  severity,  with  an  enormous  decline  in  shares, 
videspread  insolvency,  and  the  serious  crippling  of  many 
olid  railroad  enterprises.     The  fall  brought  large  profits 
o  a  few  who  had  looked  for  it,  and  who  stood  "  short "  of 
locks,  some  contracts  for  future  delivery  having  been  set- 
led  at  a  profit  of  50  to  80  per  cent,  to  the  bears.     Quota- 
ions  ruled  very  low  for  the  next  four  or  five  years,  stocks 
rhich  now  hold  a  high  rank  having  been   depressed  in 
859-61  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  since  it  was  then 
oubtful  whether  the  properties  could  bo  saved  from  fore- 
losure  under  mortgages.     The  tide  first  decidedly  turned 
ifter  the  passage  of  the  legal  tender  act,  or  after  Congress 
nost  injudiciously  took  away  from  the  U.  S.  notes  their 
ight  of  conversion  into  bonds.     The  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  was  met  by  a  burst  of  loyal  enthusiasm  in  the  Stock 
"xchange,  evidenced  by  liberal  gifts  of  money,  resolutions 
f  sympathy  with  those  of  its  members  who  volunteered, 
nd  a  vote  of  all  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  in  aid  of  the 
ational  cause.     Securities  of  the  rebellious  States  issued 
fter  secession  were  forbidden  to  be  dealt  in.     The  rising 
ide  of  irredeemable  paper  soon  told  upon  prices,  and  the 
cars  1862-63  witnessed  a  general  advance.     The   I'.  S. 
oans  were  on  a  scale  quite  too  large  for  the  means  of  Now 
i^ork  capitalists    alone,   though    their  subscriptions  were 
lost  liberal,  but  all  the  new  national  securities  were  heart- 
y  welcomed  to  the  list,  and  the  first  offer  at  the  board  to 
ell  U.  S.  stocks  "short"  was  indignantly  rebuked.     The 
uddenly-acquired  riches  of  contractors,  and  the  presence 
n  New  York  of  large  amounts  of  Southern  capital,  served 
o  fan  the  flame  of  speculation  in  stocks  and  gold,  which 
oon  attained  a  great  height.     A  sudden  turn  of  the  screw 
y  Secretary  Chase  in  1864  produced  a  fall  (in  Fort  Wayne 
rom  152j  to  ]01)  known  as  the  Morse  panic,  from  the  fail- 
re  of  Anthony  W.  Morse,  a  wild  leader  of  the  "bull" 
lovement;    but  the  reign   of   high  prices  was  in   a  few 
-onths  restored,  and  the  brokers  were  all  too  few  for  the 
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business  crowding  upon  them.  The  sessions  of  the  board 
wore  too  few  unil  too  short  :  even  the  day  was  too  short  : 
the  nmrket  opened  before  '.I  A.  M.,  filled  tin-  street  and  the 
Milevvalks  near  the  K\chan;re,  continued  through  the  <la> 
light,  and  was  then  adjourned  t"  I  lie  Fifth  Avenue  Hold, 
where  an  excited  rrciwd  found  midnight  come  too  early. 
A  new  open  hoard,  organized  lSfi.'l  in  a  William  street  ba-e 
mcnt,  historically  known  as  the  "Coal  hole."  hail 
hundred  incmhers  and  transaeted  an  enormous  business. 
An  evening  exchange,  ii|i-tnwli  was  the  scene  of  great  traf 
lie  until  its  excises  eoni|.elled  the  down  town  hoard  to 
suppress  it  in  Isii.'p.  '1'lie  "open  hoard  of  brokers"  soon 
hail  a  fine  hall  of  its  own  on  Hroad  street,  and  acquired  tin 
iin|iortanre  for  numbers  nnd  wealth  which  in  18G5-B9 
brought  to  it  a  full  half  of  the  spemlalh  e  business.  The 
existence  of  two  rival  associations  was  found  inconvenient, 
and  after  long  warfare  and  negotiation  a  consolidation  was 
effcctc  1  in  IM'I'.I.  A  branch  of  the  old  board,  called  the 
government  stock  department,  was  also  absorbed.  The 
initiation-fee  for  new  members  was  raised  from  $11000  to 
$10,000,  but  member-hips  were  made  transferable,  subject  to 
an  election  as  usual,  and  to  the  payment  of  $500  besides  the 
purchase-money.  Members  have  since  been  received  only 
by  puivha-e.  the  market-price  of  seats  having  varied  be- 
tween SS.'iOO  at  the  highest  and  $2500 :  nn  average  of  about 
$5500  is  near  the  present  value.  From  Dec.,  1868,  to  Apr., 
1870,  482  seats  were  sold,  changing  nearly  half  of  the  en- 
tire membership,  which  numbers  lOtiO.  In  cases  of  failure, 
and  inability  to  settle  with  creditors  within  a  reasonable 
time,  sales  are  compulsory,  proceeds  being  divided  among 
board-creditors,  and  any  residue  paid  to  the  outgoing 
member.  The  government  of  the  board,  originally  :i  de 
morrncy,  was  vested  in  a  committee  of  forty,  who  are  class- 
ified, and  only  one-fifth  elected  in  each  year,  A  sub-com- 
mittee of  fifteen  decides  upon  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers, ten  affirmative  votes  being  requisite  to  an  election. 

The  Black  Friday  gold-panic  of  18C9  was  followed  by 
many  disasters  at  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  great  fire  at 
Chicago  in  1871  occasioned  a  decrease  of  more  than  200 
millions  in  the  market-value  of  securities  dealt  in  at  the 
board,  numerous  failures  resulted,  and  the  recovery  was 
not  rapid.  The  Boston  fire  of  1872  was  less  severely  felt, 
though  its  consequences  were  serious.  But  the  panic  of 
187X,  precipitated  by  a  discovery  of  unsoundncss  in  one  or 
two  leading  banking-houses,  though  caused  by  excessive 
outlays  of  capital  in  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  railroad 
construction  brought  suddenly  to  a  standstill,  probably 
surpassed  all  others  known  to  this  country  in  duration,  in- 
tensity, and  destructiveness.  The  board  was  closed  for  ten 
days,  during  which  period  all  dealings  were  irregularly 
effected  in  the  streets ;  there  existed  no  means  of  enforcing 
contracts ;  and,  as  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  banks 
was  impaired,  and  those  institutions  generally  declined 

Sayment  in  money,  there  was  hardly  any  circulating  me- 
ium.  The  life-blood  of  trade  was  no  nearly  wanting  that 
1  per  cent,  per  diem  was  gladly  paid  for  the  use  of  large 
sums  of  money.  Adjustments  were  mostly  effected  by 
compromises,  as  after  the  unprecedented  decline  both  bulls 
and  bears  were  involved  in  a  common  disaster.  The 
Granger  movement  at  the  West  during  the  two  following 
years  aggravated  the  depression  and  checked  recovery,  nor 
was  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  any  way  helped  by  the 
fresh  issues  of  U.  S.  notes,  as  these  gravitated  to  New 
York,  and  there  long  continued  idle.  Periods  of  spasmodic 
activity  in  the  stock-market  occasionally  recur;  on  single 
days  of  great  excitement  the  sales  have  aggregated  450,000 
shares,  but  200,000  would  represent  a  good  day's  business. 
Of  this  only  a  very  small  fraction  is  done  at  the  various 
rail*.  The  trade  in  active  stocks  is  continuous  throughout 
the  day  from  the  opening  at  10  o'clock  until  the  close  at  3. 
A  separate  group  in  the  board-room  is  devoted  to  each 
security.  A  call  of  the  whole  list  of  stocks  twice  a  day  is 
kept  up  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  is  of  service  in  the  case 
of  a  few  inactive  stocks.  The  government,  State,  and  rail- 
road bonds,  bank  stocks,  etc.,  also  have  their  separate  calls 
daily  in  an  upper  room  devoted  to  the  purpose,  but  the 
transactions  in  these  are  comparatively  small. 

The  sales  are  all  reported  to  the  various  brokers'  offices 
immediately  on  their  occurrence  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
printing  telegraph,  a  recording  instrument  being  placed  in 
each  office.  A  complete  history  of  each  day's  operations 
is  thus  spread  out  under  the  eyes  of  clients,  who  can  watch 
its  gradual  development.  The  recording  instruments  num- 
ber more  than  700,  and  are  found  in  the  principal  hotels 
and  other  places  of  general  resort  throughout  the  city.  A 
few  exist  in  other  cities,  such  as  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
placing  the  subscribers  in  instantaneous  communication 
with  the  New  York  stock-market.  A  printed  list,  compris- 
ing all  the  transactions  of  each  day,  is  made  up  by  a  printer 
in  the  employ  of  the  board,  and  copies  are  furnished  to  the 
newspapers,  giving  the  greatest  publicity  to  a  business 


which  was  formerly  shrouded  in  mystery.  In  the-e  icpoit- 
of  sales  abbreviations  occur  which  arc  not  plain  to  the  un- 
initiated—  viz.  li.  r.  means  between  calls ;  c.  is  cash  or  for 
re.uly  money;  u3  or  hi  means  for  delivery  at  the  buyer's 
option  or  seller's  option  within  three  days  ;  t60,  tSO,  bSO, 
!•'!'>,  are  intelligible  in  like  manner:  <i/></  is  for  delivery  at 
the  iipcniiiL'  "f  the  books  of  transfer;  f*l  is  less  the  dividend. 
Applied  to  bonds,  «•  means  coupon  and  r  registered. 

From  Is.'il  to  lsf)7  the  sessions  were  held  in  a  room  over 
the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  and  afterward  in  a  hall  in  Lord's 
Court  on  Heaver  street.  The  removal  to  the  present  spa- 
cious building,  erected  specially  for  the  use  of  the  board, 
took  place  in  J>ec..  lst;:>.  The  structure  is  of  the  most  solid 
and  durable  character,  thoroughly  fireproof,  and,  if  not  of 
great  outward  architectural  pretensions,  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose'.  It  is  -II  feet  in  front  on  Broad  sheet.  SO  on 
New  street,  the  depth  between  the  two  being  It;:,  feet.  A 
wing  on  Wall  street  gives  a  third  entrance.  The  extreme 
height  is  75  feet.  The  board-room,  82  by  54  feet,  and  48 
j  from  floor  to  ceiling,  is  at  the  New  street  end.  A  gallery 
at  its  south  side  is  open  to  visitors.  The  room  de\  oted  to 
dealings  in  bonds  is  in  the  second  story,  fronting  llroad 
street,  and  the  door  above  contains  the  committee-rooms. 
The  extensive  vaults  under  the  Stock  Exchange  are  most 
admirably  suited  to  the  safe  keeping  of  securities  anil  other 
valuables.  They  contain  more  than  700  safes,  the  rental 
of  which,  largely  derived  from  non-members,  is  the  source 
of  a  handsome  income.  From  the  visitors'  gallery  the 
board-room  presents  a  scene  of  apparent  confusion  and 
turmoil,  but  the  seemingly  inarticulate  noises  and  the 
frantic  gestures  are  no  real  indication  of  a  distracted  mind. 
The  brokers  perfectly  well  hear  and  understand  so  much 
of  the  loud  talk  as  specially  concerns  themselves.  A  chair- 
man presides  during  the  whole  day.  When  called  upon  to 
settle  disputes,  if  unable  himself  to  decide,  he  submits  the 
question  to  a  vote.  He  preserves  a  kind  of  order  by  occa- 
sional vigorous  raps  of  the  gavel  and  by  inflicting  fines. 
The  number  of  brokers  usually  present  is  200  to  400,  reach- 
ing 600  or  700  on  a  busy  day.  The  accidental  intrusion 
of  strangers  on  the  floor,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  six 
doorkeepers,  is  punished  by  severe  though  playful  hustling 
— a  practice  well  known  also  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
The  intruder  is  summarily  ejected  after  being  roughly  han- 
dled. New  members  have  usually  a  rude  greeting  on  their 
first  entrance.  A  part  of  the  room  is  occupied  early  in  the 
day  with  loans  of  stocks  for  use,  and  later  with  call  loans 
of  money  on  stock  collateral.  These  loans  were  formerly 
effected  on  the  sidewalk  at  great  inconvenience.  The  rates 
for  money  have  at  times  been  distressingly  dear,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  usury  law,  which  would  forbid  a  loan  at  8  per 
cent.,  while  for  a  loan  at  7  the  borrower  has  paid  a  com- 
mission of  4  or  i,  or  in  extreme  cases  1  per  cent.,  and  this 
for  a  single  day — say  360  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  money- 
market  has  been  known  to  be  in  a  state  of  such  stringency 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  together.  But  the  panic  of 
1873  was  succeeded  by  a  long  period  of  ease  and  low  rates 
of  interest  on  call-loans,  averaging  hardly  3  per  cent. 

The  mass  of  stocks  daily  bought  and  sold,  or  borrowed 
and  lent,  sometimes  amounting  in  value  to  100  millions,  is 
paid  for  by  checks  on  city  banks,  and  the  varying  volume 
of  these  transactions  is  responsible  for  the  greater  share 
of  the  bank  clearings.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  any  fair  index  of  the  general  movement 
of  commerce.  They  rather  show  the  activity  of  the  stock- 
market  and  the  daily  shifting  of  stock  loans.  Ineffectual 
efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  the  settlements  by 
some  system  of  paying  differences  without  handling  the 
property.  The  London  method  of  settling  on  the  account- 
day,  twice  a  month,  has  had  advocates,  but  our  system  is 
preferable  in  point  of  safety.  Failures  are  less  frequent 
where  the  solvency  of  operators  is  brought  to  a  daily  test. 

The  model  of  transactions  in  stocks  is  the  method  of  an 
investor  buying  for  permanent  holding.  He  pays  down 
the  full  price,  and  the  stock  is  delivered  to  him  or  to  a 
broker  on  his  behalf.  If  the  client  desire  to  buy  more  stock 
than  his  ready  money  will  pay  for,  the  broker  may  provide 
the  means  from  a  loan  on  hypothecation  of  the  stock.  As 
loans  are  easily  procured  .to  an  amount  within  20  per  cent, 
of  the  market-value,  the  client  advances  no  more  than  the 
difference  between  that  value  and  the  sum  borrowed.  This 
difference  is  called  a  mnrtfin,  and  so  long  as  the  loan  can 
be  continued  or  renewed  the  broker  can  carry  the  stock 
until  it  may  suit  the  client  to  realize.  A  decline  tends  to 
exhaust  the  margin,  increasing  the  difficulty  and  hazard 
of  carrying.  The  broker  calls  on  his  principal  for  further 
margin,  and  if  this  be  not  furnished  sells  out  the  stock. 
If  many  are  carrying  stocks  with  a  scanty  provision  of 
clients'  money,  they  may  be  compelled  to  realize  all  at  once, 
depressing  the  market  still  further.  The  compensation  for 
losses  by  a  decline  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  bears — 
namely,  those  who,  anticipating  a  fall,  have  contracted  to 
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deliver  stocks  on  a  future  day  at  a  fixed  price,  and  obviously 
can  buv  at  any  lower  price-  with  profit.  These  contracts, 
called  *hort  ».</«,  are  made  deliverable,  at  the  seller  s  op- 
tion, on  any  .lay  within  a  certain  time  say  3  10,  30, or  60 
davs  (but  not  longer),  and  are  described  as  feller,  A,  IV,  ,W, 
or  00.  If  the  contract  be  for  more  than  3  days,  the  seller 
must  give  one  day's  notice  before  delivery.  Short  sales 
i,mv  a  No  hi-  made  for  t,uh—  namely,  delivcrableon  the  same 
day.  or  for  the  following  day  (known  as  rtmlar  way).  The 
seller  then,  having  no  stock  of  his  own,  borrows  from  n 
third  party,  to  whom  he  advances,  as  security,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  current  price,  makes  his  delivery,  awaits  a  decline; 
hnvs  as  In-  ran.  returns  his  borrowed  stocks,  and  reclaims 
the  moni-y  advanced.  Purchases  by  the  bears  check  a  de- 
cline, and  often  prevent  panics.  In  distinction  from  the 
bears,  those  who  carry  stocks  for  a  rise  are  called  built,  and 
arc  said  to  bo  lumj.  Novices  in  speculation  are  generally 
bulls. 

The  hazard  attending  an  excessive  bull  speculatioi 
has  its  counterpart  in  an  oversold  market — when,  name- 
ly, too  many  operators  have  made  contracts  for  future 
delivery,  or  are  borrowing  stocks  which  they  have  soh 
and  delivered.  Any  cause  tending  to  advance  prices  with 
suddenness  may  then  compel  a  large  number  to  come 
in  as  buyers  to  cover  their  engagements.  If  the  stocks  re- 
quired are,  by  chance  or  design,  nearly  all  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  one  party,  called  a  poof,  that  party  may  bo 
able  to  exact  a  very  high  price  from  the  bears.  This  is 
called  a  earner.  The  bear's  method  of  dealing  is  equally 
legitimate  with  that  of  the  bull.  He  often  furnishes  a 
supply  of  stock  which  could  not  elsewhere  be  obtained,  no 
actual  holders  desiring  to  sell.  But  the  bear  assumes  the 
risk  of  a  corner.  Thechief  corners  have  been — Morris  Canal, 
1835;  Harlem,  1835  and  1864;  Erie,  1846;  Prairie  du  Chicn, 
1865;  Michigan  Southern,  1866;  Reading,  1871  ;  and  North- 
western, 1872.  Hears  were  forced  to  buy  North-western  at 
230  which  they  had  sold  at  85  and  90 ;  Harlem  and  Prairie 
du  Chien  were  similarly  advanced.  The  obligation  of  con- 
tracts being  absolute,  their  performance,  under  no  matter 
what  difficulties,  is  enforced  by  the  board,  under  penalty 
of  suspension  for  default,  and  the  party  entitled  to  receive 
stocks  may  name  his  own  terms  to  the  seller,  just  as  the 
latter  may  do  when  the  conditions  are  reversed.  But  jus- 
tice, if  not  tempered  with  mercy,  is  sometimed  stayed  by 
considerations  of  prudence. 

The  rate  of  commissions  was  J  per  cent,  on  the  market 
value  until  1840,  when  it  became  \  on  the  par  value.  It 
was  reduced  to  J  in  1861,  and  so  remained  for  many  years. 
After  a  reduction  to  -fa,  the  rate  of  J  per  cent,  was  restored 
in  1875.  To  board  members  the  charge  is  ^,  or,  in  ease 
the  principal  is  substituted  on  the  day  of  the  bargain,  fa 
of  1  per  cent.  On  all  contracts  longer  than  3  days,  6  per 
cent,  interest  is  paid  by  the  buyer.  On  3-day  contracts  no 
notice  need  be  given  of  the  intention  of  the  buyer  to  re- 
ceive or  that  of  the  seller  to  deliver.  At  maturity,  if  not 
sooner,  actual  delivery  of  the  property  must  be  made. 
Either  party  may  exact  security  for  fulfilment  by  a  mutual 
deposit  of  money  in  a  trust  company. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  the  object  of  much  un- 
reasoning and  unmerited  censure,  and  its  contracts  stigma- 
tized as  wagers  and  gambling  transactions  which  could  not 
be  enforced  at  lavr.  Indeed,  before  the  act  of  1856  the  aid 
of  legal  process  to  collect  a  balance  due  to  a  broker  was 
denied.  Naturally  enough,  the  broker  insisted  on  a  mon- 
eyed guaranty  in  his  own  hands,  and  was  tempted  to  re- 
gard the  public  as  his  settled  enemies.  Having,  as  toward 
his  fellow-brokers,  no  reliance  save  in  their  honor,  he  all  the 
more  dearly  prized  that  honor.  Long  experience  has  taught 
him  that  a  broker's  word  is  as  good  as  another's  bond. 
Bargains  involving  large  amounts  he  makes  in  haste,  in 
the  confusion  of  a  crowded  room,  without  witnesses  or  writ- 
ten memorandum,  but  he  finds  that  the  engagements,  sanc- 
tioned by  honor  and  conscience  alone,  are  faithfully  kept, 
even  at  enormous  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Disputes,  of  rare 
occurrence,  are  almost  invariably  the  fruit  of  honest  mis- 
take. The  few  recorded  instances  of  fraud,  not  more  than 
six  in  a  history  of  sixty  years,  have  generally  been  found 
among  new-comers,  not  regularly  bred  to  the  profession, 
and  have  invariably  been  punished  by  summary  expulsion. 
People  who  are  loudest  in  denunciation  of  stockbrokers 
are  not  seldom  those  who  have  not  treated  brokers  with 
common  fairness  and  equity,  or  have  made  losses  in  the 
stock-market  by  an  extent  of  over-trading  which  borders 
upon  fraud,  and  so  have  acquired  obliquity  of  vision  and 
a  soured  temper.  Excessive  speculation  in  stocks— namely 
that  which  goes  beyond  ability  to  pay  losses— is  equally 
reprehensible  with  over-trading  in  any  other  sort  of  raer- 
Jhandise,  but  not  more  so.  Stockbrokers  certainly  will  not 
mfler  in  a  comparison  with  other  men  of  business  in  point 
of  integrity  and  trustworthiness. 
The  Stock  Exchange  has  always  refused  to  accept  an  act 


of  incorporation,  and  remains  a  mere  club  or  voluntary  as- 
sociation. But  the  government  of  the  majority  has  at  times 
seemed  at  once  despotic  and  capricious. 

The  presidents  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  dates  of 
election,  have  been — 


A.  Stockholm 1817 

O.  s.  Mumford 1818 

Edward  Lyde 1824 

.1  ami's  W.  Bleccker 1827 


R.  II.  Nevins.. 


W.  K.  Vcrmilye 1861 

A.  B.  Baylis ,862 

H.  G.  Stebbins 1863 

W.  Seymour,  Jr 1864 

R.  L.  Cutting 1803 

Wm.  Alex.  Smith IS06 

John  Warren ]8fi7 

Wm.  Searls 1868 

W.  H.  Ncikon 1S69 

W.  Sey 


1870 


W.  B.  Clerke 1871 

Edward  King 1872 

H.  G.  Chapman ]x7;i 

G.  H.  Brodbead 1874 

G.  W.  McLean is75 

S.  T.  Russell 1876 


.  1830 

John  Ward 1832 

Robert  D.  Weeks 1834 

It.  H.  Winslow 1834 

Edward  Prime 1835 

Robert  D.  Weeks 1835 

David  Clarkson 1837 

Henry  G.  Stebbius \K>1 

C.  R.  Marvin 1852 

John  II.  Gourlie 1856 

II.  G.  Stebbins 1858 

W.  II.  Neilson 1859 

And  the  secretaries — J.  Benson,  1818;  I.  Isaacs,  1824; 
Bernard  Hart  (one  of  the  signers  of  1792),  1832;  G.  H. 
Brodhead  (assistant  1849),  1855;  B.  Ogden  White,  1870. 
Treasurers — James  W.  Bleacher,  1833;  Le  Grand  Lock- 
wood,  1862;  W.  A.  Smith,  1863;  and  D.  C.  Hays,  1866. 
The  duty  of  calling  stocks,  performed  by  the  president  un- 
til 1853.  has  ever  since  been  discharged  by  Vice-President 
M.  A.  Wheclock  (who  is,  however,  now  called  the  chair- 
man), assisted  by  A'ice-Cnairman  James  Mitchell,  who  has 
held  office  since  the  consolidation. 

Stock  Pricilerjex. — These  are  cither  puts  or  callt,  or  pome 
combination  of  both.  A  put  is  a  privilege  to  sell  a  given 
stock  within  a  given  period  at  a  certain  price.  The  maker 
of  the  put  stands  ready  to  buy  under  those  conditions  if 
the  holder  should  determine  to  sell.  A  cttll  is  a  similar  re- 
fusal or  privilege  to  buy  a  stock  at  a  given  price  within  a 
given  time,  and  the  maker  stands  ready  to  deliver  the  stock 
if  called  for  according  to  the  terms  specified.  A  put  and 
a  call  may  be  combined  in  one  instrument,  the  holder  of 
which  may  either  buy  or  sell  as  he  chooses  at  the  fixed 
price.  The  cost  of  privileges  varies  with  the  length  of 
time  they  may  have  to  run,  the  distance  of  the  price  named 
in  them  from  the  market-price  on  the  day  when  made,  the 
activity  of  the  market,  and  so  on.  Privileges  are  partly 
like  policies  of  insurance,  and  partly  like  tickets  in  a  lot- 
tery, and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  they  are  sources 
of  profit  to  any  but  the  person  issuing  them.  Suppose  a 
put  on  Rock  Island  at  100  in  60  days,  the  market-price 
now  being  105.  The  holder  of  the  put  may  buy  at  105, 
and  will  then  be  guarantied  against  any  more  than  5  per 
cent.  loss.  If  he  should  be  able  to  sell  Rock  Island  at  1 1 0, 
he  would  gain  5  per  cent.  If,  instead,  he  omits  buying 
until  the  price  is  90,  he  will  gain  10  per  cent,  by  delivering 
according  to  the  put,  if  he  cannot,  before  the  expiration 
of  60  days,  sell  at  anything  above  100.  If  none  of  these 
favorable  turns  of  the  market  occur,  he  loses  the  price 
originally  paid  for  the  put.  The  operation  of  a  call  is  pre- 
cisely similar  in  principle.  Privileges  are  little  dealt  in 
except  by  a  class  of  brokers  not  connected  with  the  board. 
Belief  Society. — This  society  was  established  1858  on  ac- 
:ount  of  distress  among  the  brokers  resulting  from  the 
panic  of  1857.  The  dues  of  its  members  were  $12  a  year 
until  1866,  when  they  were  abolished,  as  the  accumulated 
fund  had  risen  to  $40,000.  It  now  amounts  to  $100,000. 
Its  members  number  about  200,  and  no  more  are  admitted. 
The  very  few  beneficiaries  receive  $20  per  week. 

Life-insurance  Department. — The  Stock  Exchange  is 
pledged  to  pay  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the  legal  reprcsenta- 
:ives  of  any  member  within  one  year  after  proof  of  his  de- 
cease. This  payment  is  a  gratuity,  free  from  all  claims  of 
creditors,  and  its  benefits  extend  as  well  to  families  of  sus- 
pended members — namely,  those  who  are  in  temporary  dif- 
ieulty.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  gratuity  fund 
an  assessment  of  $10  is  at  every  death  levied  upon  each 
surviving  member,  and  in  addition  the  fund  receives  one- 
lalf  of  the  entire  surplus  income  of  the  board.  Payment 
's  made,  one-half  to  the  widow  and  half  to  the  children  ; 
f  there  be  no  widow,  then  the  whole  to  the  children  ;  if 
neither  widow  nor  children,  then  to  the  legal  representa- 
ives.  The  system  has  (1876)  been  in  operation  three  years, 
during  which  period  the  deaths  have  numbered  34,  the  low 
ivcrage  being  due  to  the  constant  renewal  of  the  member- 
hip,  keeping  down  the  average  age.  The  accumulations 
if  the  fund  will  in  about  twelve  years  enable  the  board  to 
[iscontinue  the  assessments. 

NEW  YORK  GOLD  EXCHANGE. — On  the  suspension  of  specie 
aymcnts  in  1861  gold  was  not  at  once  demonetized.  The 
>rcmium  was  only  3  per  cent,  in  May,  1862.  But  with  infla- 
ion  the  superior  medium  was  gradually  driven  out  of  cir- 
ulation,  hoarded  or  exported,  and  became  an  article  of 
nerchandise,  dealt  in  at  exchange-offices,  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and,  later,  at  Gilpin's  reading-room  on  William 
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street,  the  birthplace  of  the  Gold  Exchange.  This  latter, 
established  Oct.  10,  1864,  after  gold  had  reached  its  highest 
price  uf  2S.">  (July  I  I  ).  removed  to  itx  present  commodious 
quarters  in  1866.  It  him  486  members,  uf  whom  240  are 
also  members  <>(  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  the  two  organi- 
zations are  entirely  distinct,  and  were  at  one  time  almost 
hostile.  The  gold  premium,  another  name  for  thediscount 

on  U.  S.  notes,  was  the  ban -fer  of  our  national  credit 

during  the  i-ivil  war,  and  sinee  1*6;.  lias  been  a  measure  of 
the  greater  or  lev-  e.vpei-tation  of  a  speedy  return  to  specie 
payments.  While  the  war  lasted  the  gold  market  was  e\- 
trc'melv  sensitive  to  reports  of  military  success  or  failure, 
and  was  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the  fears,  hopes,  or 
designs  of  politicians.  Most  of  the  decisive  events  of  the 
war  had  less  apparent  influence  upon  the  price  than  was 
properly  their  due.  since  they  were  generally  anticipated 
by  spec.ulators. 

"Bargains  in  gold  ure  chiefly  made  for  delivery  on  the  day 
following.  Settlements  were  at  first  effected  by  actual 
handling  of  coin,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  send  a 
licavv  truck  from  ollice  to  office  with  bags  of  gold.  This 
ciimlicr.-ome  and  hazardous  practice  gave  way  to  a  system 
of  depositing  coin  in  the  Bank  of  New  York,  ami  handing 
over  its  certified  checks.  These  checks  were  forged  in  1865 
to  a  large  amount.  The  next  device  was  the  use  of  en- 
gr.-iM-d  I".  S.  treasury  certificates  of  deposit,  issued  for  that 
purpose.  But  a  serious  loss  of  these  by  theft  gave  occasion 
for  the  establishment  in  1S66  of  the  Oold  Exchange  Bank, 
which  has  ever  wince  acted  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  ex- 
change. Transactions  aggregating  TOO  to  200  millions  a 
day  have  been  settled  with  actual  handling  of  no  more  than 
2  or  3  millions,  and  these  in  treasury  certificates.  The 
clearings  for  single  years  have  averaged  over  50  millions 
per  diem. 

Fortunes  wore  made  by  the  bull  speculators  in  gold  be- 
fore isil.'i.  and  again  by  bear  operators  in  the  long  decline 
from  285  to  110.  The  latter  movement  was,  however,  much 
impeded  by  the  excessive  short  sales  and  the  difficulty  of 
burrowing  gold  from  day  to  day.  A  bonus  of  i  to  1  per 
cent,  per  diem  for  its  use  was  frequently  paid  for  months 
together,  the  available  stock  of  coin  having  run  very  low 
after  the  free  exports.  The  quantity  of  gold  within  reach 
in  \ew  York  City  was  at  one  time  no  more  than  6t  mil- 
lion?, with  a  short  interest  twice  or  thrice  as  large.  An  over- 
sold market  furnished  the  occasion,  on  Sept.  24, 1869,  to  put 
up  the  price  in  a  day  from  141  to  162*,  with  the  swindling 
device  of  employing  a  broker  to  buy  at  the  extreme  rate, 
and  then  deliberately  to  repudiate  his  purchases.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Black-Friday  panic,  and  the  differences  aris- 
ing out  of  those  operations  were  not  adjusted  for  six  years 
afterward.  Both  sides  of  the  market  were  almost  equally 
dangerous,  since  the  default  was  common  to  both.  The 
clearings  of  the  previous  day  were  325  millions,  and  gold 
balances  6J  millions.  The  contracts  of  Friday  aggregated 
500  millions,  but  they  were  not  cleared,  as  the  machinery 
of  the  gold  clearing-house  was  broken  down,  and  its  ope- 
rations wore  restrained  by  legal  process  for  two  months. 
On  the  day  after  its  reopening  the  total  clearings  were  less 
than  7  millions. 

The  Gold  Exchange  has  since  played  a  less  prominent 
part,  and  the  price  of  its  memberships,  at  one  time  $4000, 
is  now  about  $500,  the  board  being  doomed  to  extinction 
on  the  restoration  of  specie  payments,  if  not  sooner.  But 
meanwhile  the  wants  of  importing  merchants  furnish  a  real 
occasion  for  its  continuance,  and  speculation  in  gold, 
whether  for  a  rise  or  a  fall,  has  a  certain  importance  and 
exhibits  much  vitality. 

Utttrr  Esi-htntf/cii. — The  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 
was  founded  about  1800,  and  had  at  first  only  1 0  members ; 
the  present  number  is  205.  As  its  first  constitution  was  a 
pattern  for  the  New  York  board,  so  it  has  of  late  years 
borrowed  from  the  latter  some  of  its  best  features.  Mem- 
berships are  transferable,  and  purchasers  pay  a  fee  of  $250 
on  election.  The  annual  dues  are  $10,  besides  fines.  The 
routine  of  business  resembles  that  at  New  York,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  settlements  are  effected  through  a  clearing-house. 
A  life  insurance  department  has  been  added,  giving  $2000 
to  each  deceased  member's  family.  Boston,  which  is  the 
natural  home  of  numerous  mining  enterprises,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  the  rich  copper  and  silver  mines  of 
Lake  Superior,  has  a  board  of  stockbrokers  with  88  mem- 
bers. Its  organization  dates  from  1834.  The  Baltimore 
exchange,  organized  1844,  consists  of  46  members,  and 
has  a  fair  trade  in  loeal  securities,  besides  a  good  deal  of 
business  with  New  York  brokers.  Indeed,  the  boards  of 
all  these  three  cities  furnish  many  orders  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change at  Now  York,  which  is  the  centre  of  speculation  in 
the  U.  S.  San  Francisco  has  three  boards,  the  chief  of 
which,  founded  1S62,  has  only  100  members,  but  its  seats 
are  worth  $30. (100  each.  They  yield  large  dividends,  and 
the  accumulated  fund  amounts  to  §250,000.  The  others, 


1  called  the  Pacific  and  the  California,  though  of  very  recent 
origin,  have  a  pro.-peroiis  Im-inc---.  The  dealings  are 
wholly  in  mining  shares.  The  works  relating  to  Wall 
street  and  the  stock  market  which  have  appeared  of  late- 
years  are.  so  far  as  known  to  the  present  writer,  largely 
sensational  iiiid  made  up  of  hearsay.  He  U  indebted  for 
valuable  information  to  .Mr.  W.  Lnuton  of  New  Bochelle, 
as  well  as  to  many  fellow-members,  among  them  Ex-1'resi- 
I  dent  lirodhead,  Mr.  Charles  liraham,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
i  White  ;  the  last-named  gentleman  having  kindly  given  him 
access  to  all  the  original  records.  (Sec  also  STOCKS,  LAW 
OP.)  Stitoxii  WAIISWOHTII. 

Stock'fish,  a  term  used  in  commerce  for  salted  and 
dried  codfish  and  related  species.  The  fishes  arc  taken 
care  of  as  soon  as  convenient  after  being  caught,  split 
from  head  to  tail,  and  the  vertebral  column  in  part  taken 
out ;  they  are  then  thoroughly  washed  and  rid  of  the  blood ; 
after  the  water  has  been  drained  off,  they  are  put  in  large 
vats,  salted,  and  heavy  weights  are  imposed  ;  they  are  next 
washed  and  brushed,  and  laid  out  on  the  sandy  shore  and 
rocks.  Finally,  they  are  combined  in  small  heaps,  and  be- 
come ready  for  the  market,  this  stage  being  indicated  by 
the  assumption  of  a  floury  whitish  appearance,  techni- 
cally designated  as  the  "  bloom."  THKODORE  GILL. 

Stofk'lmrik  (Jrji-irs  ADOI.F),  b.  at  Rohrsdorf,  Saxony, 
Jan.  4,  1809;  was  educated  in  a  drug-store  at  Lieben- 
werda;  studied  chemistry  at  Berlin;  was  a  teacher  at 
Dresden,  Chemnitz,  and  finally  professor  at  the  College 
of  Thorond;  edited  Dai  polytfchnitche  Crntntll,t,,tt  1846- 
49,  Die  Zeitschri/t  fur  deiitechc  Lnndirirlhe  1850-55,  and 
Der  chemisette  Ackcrntann  1855.  He  has  also  given  numer- 
ous lectures  on  agricultural  chemistry  at  fairs,  farmers' 
clubs,  etc.,  which  have  contributed  much  to  elevate  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  Saxony.  His  principal  writings 
are  Schttlc  der  Chemiu  (1846),  translated  into  English  by 
G.  II.  Feme  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  I860)  under  the  title  The 
Principles  of  Chemistry  ittmttrated  by  simple  Experiments  ; 
GaaimbUehltia  (1851),  Cheminrhe  Feldpredi/jten  (1851), 
translated  into  English  by  J.  E.  Teschemaker  under  the 
title  Chemical  Field-Lectures  for  Agriculturists  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1853). 

Stock'holm,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
with  150,446  inhabitants  in  1874,  beautifully  situated  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Malar  in  the  Baltic,  is  divided  into  (1) 
Staden,  the  inner  city,  consisting  of  the  islands  of  Stads- 
holmen,  Riddarholmen,  and  HelgeAndsholmen  ;  (2)  Norr- 
malnif  the  northern  part,  connected  with  the  inner  city  by 
a  magnificent  bridge  of  granite ;  (3)  Ladurftirdslandet, 
communicating  E.  with  Normalm  :  (4)  JCuni/tholmea,  com- 
municating W.  with  Norrmalm  ;  (5)  tSfocfamui/flij  the  south- 
ern suburb,  connected  with  the  inner  city  by  two  draw- 
bridges;  and  (6)  8alt»j3-8arnr,  comprising  the  islands  of 
Skeppsholmen,  Djurgarden,  Kastellnolmen,  and  Beckhol- 
men,  which  complete  the  picture  of  an  island  city  cut  up 
and  traversed  in  all  directions  by  water.  In  Staden,  which 
mostly  consists  of  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  quay,  the  most  prominent  building  is  the 
royal  palace,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  (built 
1697-1754),  in  the  Italian  style,  and  containing  a  rich 
library  ;  here  are  also  the  palace  of  the  ptadtholder,  the 
mint,  the  town-house,  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude,  Storkyr- 
kan,  and  the  Finnish  church.  None,  however,  of  the 
churches  of  Stockholm  have  any  architectural  merit.  Of 
monuments  Staden  contains  the  obelisk  and  the  statues  of 
Gustavus  IV.  and  Charles  XIV.  John.  In  the  island  of 
Riddarholmen  stand  the  Riddarholm  church,  containing 
the  royal  tombs,  among  which  are  those  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  Charles  XII.;  the  new  house  of  deputies;  and 
the  statue  of  the  founder  of  Stockholm,  Birger  Jarl.  The 
bridge  which  leads  from  the  inner  city  across  the  Helge- 
andsholmen  to  Norrmalm  is  380  feet  long  and  64  feet 
broad ;  on  its  eastern  side  extend  the  most  beautiful  prom- 
enades of  the  city,  Stromparterren.  Norrmalm  has  the 
finest  streets,  especially  the  Drottninggata,  and  the  most 
remarkable  public  squares.  In  front  of  the  bridge  is  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  Place,  containing  the  equestrian  statue 
of  this  king,  and  enclosed  with  palaces ;  the  royal  theatre 
is  situated  here.  This  part  of  the  city  also  contains  the 
Brunkebcrg  Place,  the  Hay  Market,  and  the  place  of 
Charles  XIII.,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rows  of  linden 
trees,  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea,  and  ornamented  by  the 
statue  of  Charles  XIII. ;  the  palace  of  the  princes,  the 
Hammer  museum,  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  the  academy 
of  science  with  richcollections,  the  observatory,  the  national 
museum,  the  Clara  church,  Bethlehem  church,  the  Baptist 
church,  the  new  synagogue,  and  the  Fersen  Terrace,  which 
offers  a  magnificent  prospect.  Ladugardslandet  contains 
the  arsenal,  the  barracks,  the  veterinary  school,  the  acad- 
emy of  arboriculture,  and  the  Hedwig  Eleonora  church  ; 
the  Kungsholmcn,  the  Seraphim  hospital,  the  Carolinian 
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institute,  the  garrison  hospital;  and  close  by  are  Maria 
her.',  the  military  hi-h  school,  and  Carlberg,  tho  cade 
school  In  Scidennaliii  are  .Murebakkcn,  which  present 
the  finest  view  of  the  city,  the  house  of  the  celebrate 
•  eholar  ami  spiritualist  Swfdciiborg.and  the  Catharine  an 
Mari  i  Ma"dalenc  churches.  Sidrnnalm  and  Norrmalu 
are  connected  by  a  railway  which  f  .r  boldness  in  c.,n,tru< 
ti.mhardlv  has  anye,|ual  in  the  world,  i  he  central  depot  i 
Xomnalm  ii  a  line.  and.  next  to  the  royal  palace,  tho  largesi 
huildiii"  in  the  citv.  Of  the  Saltsjo-oarnc,  Skeppsholme 

^  ,.,,„, ,,.,!  with  Xorrmalm.  Kastellholmen  with  Skepps 

holinen.    and    llerkholmcn    with    Djurgarden    by  bridges 
l>jun:ardcn.  a  park  of  considerable  size,  is  the  general  re 
s.lrt  for  aiuusfincnt  and  recreation  of  the  city.     Commas! 
c.itiini   between  the  various  parts  of  tho  city  is  general!} 
ouried  mi  by  Hiir/xl/i/i'ir  (small  steamboats), which  travers 
the  waters  in  all  directions,  with  fixed  routes  and  a  chca] 
fare.      The    surroundings    are   rich    in    beautiful    points 
palace--,  and   villas,  of  which  tho  royal   summer  palace 
Driittuingholm,  is  the  most  noticeable.     Tho  city  possessei 
excellent  waterworks.     Of  its  institutions  for  art  and  sci 
ence  Fria  Konsternas  Acadcmien,  Landtbruks  Acadcmicn 
Musikalska  Academicn,  Vetenskaps  Academien,  and  Karo 
linska  Institutet  deserve  to  be  mentioned.     Benevolent  in 
stitutioiis  and  schools  of  all  kinds  are  numerous.     The  in- 
dustry  is  considerable,  especially  in  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, leather,  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  iron,  fugar-rcfining 
etc.     Tho  commerce  is  also  considerable,  though  navigation 
is  closed  each  year  for  about  five  months,  during  which 
the  harbor  is  covered  with  ice. 

The  city  was  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury by  Birger  Jar!.  In  1389  it  was  taken  by  Margrethe, 
uecn  of  Denmark.  On  Oct.  14,  1471,  the  Swedes  under 
ten  Sture  defeated  the  Danes  at  Brunkeberg,  close  by 
Stockholm,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  country  ;  but  in  1520 
they  again  took  the  city  under  Christian  II.,  and  the 
Stockholm  massacre  took  place.  During  the  peaceful  times 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  like 
that  of  the  whole  country,  has  much  increased. 

AUGUST  NIEMAXX. 

Stockholm,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  Minn.     P.  534. 
Stockholm,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pepin  co.,  Mo.,  on  Missis- 
sippi River.     P.  499. 

Stockholm,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
St.  Regis  River  and  on  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain 
division  of  Vermont  Central  R.  R.  P.  3819. 

Stockholm  D£pot,  p.-v.,  Stockholm  tp.,  St.  Law- 
rence eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  Vermont  Central  R.  R. 

Stock'ing,  a  well-known  article  of  apparel,  usually 
knit  or  woven  of  wool,  cotton,  or  other  fibres.  Though 
known  to  the  Romans,  as  proved  by  paintings  at  Pompeii, 
its  indispensable  employment  originated  much  later  in  the 
colder  climate  of  Northern  Europe,  where  in  the  twelfth 
century  they  were  made  of  cloth.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  they  had  assumed  their  present  form,  and  at  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  enormous  silk 
Blockings  sometimes  furnished  a  substitute  both  for  breeches 
and  shoes.  Their  domestic  manufacture  by  knitting  had 
become  so  well  established  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  a  patent  was  refused  to  William  Lee  (1589), 
inventor  of  the  stocking-frame.  He  consequently  went  to 
France  and  established  a  factory  at  Rouen,  but  his  brother 
subsequently  introduced  the  invention  into  Nottingham- 
shire, where  it  has  ever  since  been  an  important  industry. 
The  Leo  machine  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  shortly 
after  tho  Revolution,  was  modified  and  adapted  to  power 
by  Timothy  Bailey  of  Albany  1831,  and  a  stocking-fac- 
tory established  at  Cohoes  1832.  Several  improved  stock- 
ing-machines and  knitting-machines  have  since  been  pat- 
ented, and  the  hosiery  business  is  now  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  amounting  in 
1870  to  nearly  $20,000,000  and  employing  above  14  000 
operatives.  Several  other  articles  are,  however,  produced 


Stock'land,  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  111.     P.  687. 


1'ttpiercn  des  Freiherm  Chrigtian  l-'riedrich  von  Stockmar, 
edited  by  his  son  (Brunswick,  1S72),  were  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  Nutabilia  frum  the  Papers  nf  Stock- 
mar. 

Stock'port,  town  of  England,  county  of  Chester,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mersey  and  tho  Tame,  is  very  irreg- 
ularly built  on  rugged  and  uneven  ground,  but  is  one  of 
tho  centres  of  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  of  En"- 
land.  P.  53,014. 

Stockport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hud- 
son River  and  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R  R 
P.  1438. 

Stockport,  p.-v.,  Windsor  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.,  on  Mus- 
kingum  River.  P.  289. 

Stocks.     See  STOCK  EXCHANGE  and  STOCKS,  LAW  OP. 

Stocks  [Ang.-Sax.  itoce],  a  machine  for  the  punish- 
ment of  petty  offenders,  in  which  the  culprit  was  made  to 
sit  for  a  time  with  his  ankles  confined  in  holes  made  in 
timber.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  English  statute  of  1350, 
and  in  Great  Britain  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Until  lately 
its  use  for  the  punishment  of  slaves  was  permitted  in  some 
of  the  United  States. 

Stocks  (LAMB),  b.  at  Lightcliffe,  Yorkshire,  Nov.  30, 
1812;  was  educated  at  Horton,  and  studied  engraving  with 
Charles  Rolls  ;  for  some  time  he  was  principally  engaged 
upon  prints  for  annuals  and  for  Finden's  Viil/ery  i,f  llrit- 
inlt  Art,  but  subsequently  executed  many  larger  and  more 
important  engravings  in  line  for  the  Art  Journal,  for  tho 
art-unions  of  London  and  Glasgow,  and  for  the  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  Among  his 
best  productions  are — Webster's  Dame  School;  Faed's  0 
Nannie,  wilt  ttioit  gany  mf  me?  Wilkic's  Gentle  Shepherd  ; 
Frith's  lied-  Time  ;  and  the  Mecttmj  ,,f  Welliuytim  and  lllii- 
cher,  from  the  picture  in  tho  Royal  Gallery  at  Westminster. 
Flo  was  made  associate  engraver  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1853,  an  associate  member  in  1855,  and  an  academician  in 
1872. 

Stocks,  Law  Of.  The  capital  stock  of  business  cor- 
iorations  is  usually  divided  into  equal  parts  called  shares. 
The  amount  of  the  capital  itself,  the  number  of  these  shares 
and  the  par  value  of  each — $100,  §50,  or  825,  as  the  case 
may  be— are  fixed  by  the  charter.  When  such  an  associa- 
,ion  is  about  to  be  organized,  the  capital  is  contributed  by 
.hose  desiring  to  become  members,  each  person  indicating  in 
vriting  the  number  of  shares  he  is  willing  to  take.  These 
lubscribers  constitute  the  stockholders  or  shareholders,  and 
are  bound  to  pay  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  to  the 
orporation,  either  in  one  sum  or  in  instalments,  according 
o  the  terms  of  their  agreement.  As  evidence  of  his  inter" 
st  an  instrument  called  a  certificate  is  issued  to  each  stock- 
iolder,  certifying  in  substance  that  he  is  the  holder  of  a 
esignated  number  of  shares.  In  the  U.  S.  shares  of  cap- 
tal  stock,  whatever  be  the  object  and  business  of  the  cor- 
oration,  are  personal  estate  ;  they  are  things  in  action ; 
hey  simply  entitle  their  holder  to  participate  in  the  profits 
esulting  from  the  business,  to  aid  in  the  election  of  officers, 
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nd  to  receive  his  portion  of  the  assets  remaining  fo 
ribution  at  the  final  dissolution.     Shares  are  transfci 
o  that  the  assignee  may  become  a  stockholder.     Th_  „._ 
ectors  of  corporations  may  pass  reasonable  by-laws  regu- 
ating  the  manner  of  transferring  their  shares.     The  fol- 
owing  is  the  mode  in  general  use,  and  it  is  often  prescribed 
y  statute  :  A  book  is  kept  by  some  designated  officer  in 
rhich  is  registered  each  certificate  of  shares,  and  the  name 
f  the  person  to  whom  it  was  issued.    In  order  to  complete 
legal  transfer  the  holder  of  the  certificate  must  surrender 
up  to  this  officer,  who  thereupon  issues  a  new  one  for  a 
ke  amount  to  tho  assignee,  registers  it  in  the  transfer- 
ook,  and  cancels  tho  old  record.     In  this  manner  the  di- 
eotors  of  the  corporation  can  preserve  a  correct  list  of  the 
ctual  stockholders,  keep  trace  of  all  the  shares,  and  pre- 
en t  the  issue  of  duplicates.     As  it  might  be  very  incon- 
enient  for  the  assignor  always  to  appear  in  person  and 
urrender  his  certificate,  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  print 
n  the  back  thereof  a  power  of  attorney,  to  be  signed  by 
uch  assignor,  constituting  the  assignee'  his  agent  ?n  order 
o  make  the  surrender,  to  procure  the  cancellation,  and  to 
eceive  the  new  certificate,  as  above  described.     By  means 
this  contrivance  shares  of  stock  arc  constantly  trans- 
rred  in  the  market  to  an  enormous  amount.     A  blank  is 
often  left  in  the  power  of  attorney  for  the  name  of  the 
agent,  and  the  instrument  in  this  form  may  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  through  many  successive  owners,  until  at  length  a 
purchaser,  desiring  perhaps  to  hold  the  stock  as  an  invest- 
ment, fills  in  his  own  name  as  the  attorney,  surrenders  the 
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eel  the  quality  of  negotiability.  They  may  be  pledged  as 
nc! I  as  sold,  and  arc  thus  used  to  a  very  great  extent  as 
collateral  security  for  loans  of  money  or  of  other  property. 
Although  the  bylaws  of  a  corporation  may  ri-<|uire  a  sur- 
render, cancellation,  and  reissue  in  order  to  complete  a 
transfer  and  to  create  a.  perfect  legal  title,  it  is  a.  settled 
rule  of  the  American  law  that  from  an  assignment  and  do- 
In  ery  alone  the  purchaser  obtains  an  ec|iiitable  title  which 
makes  him  the  true  owner.  If  the  corporation  should  re- 
fuse |.j  ftoeepl  a  Surrender  and  to  issue  a  new  certificate,  he 
ma  v  recover  from  it  the  full  value  of  the  stock.  If  a  trans- 
fer should  be  made  through  a  forged  power  of  attorney — 
that  is,  if  the  signature  of  the  owner  .should  be  forged  to  a 
power  of  attorney — and  by  means  thereof  a  new  certificate 
should  be  issued,  the  corporation  is  responsible  to  him,  and 
mii-d  furnish  him  with  an  equal  number  of  shares  and  the 
accrued  'In  idends  thereon,  or,  if  this  for  any  reason  be  im- 
possible, must  pay  him  their  value  in  money.  If  the  holder 
of  a  certificate  should  sign  the  power  of  attorney  in  blank, 
and  should  then  deliver  the  instrument  into  the  possession 
of  some'  person  for  a  certain  specified  purpose — as,  for  safe- 
keeping— and  this  person  in  violation  of  his  duty  should 
till  up  the  blank,  and  fraudulently  surrender  the  certificate 
ami  procure  another  one  to  be  issued  to  a  l,<,ntl  fide  pur- 
chaser, what  effect  would  be  thereby  produced  upon  the 
rights  of  the  original  and  defrauded  owner?  This  ques- 
tion has  gi\  en  rise  to  a  great  conflict  of  opinion.  If  stock 
certificates  were  truly  negotiable,  the  title  of  the  ban  A  fide 
purchaser  would  be  perfect,  and  the  only  remedy  of  the 
former  holder  would  be  against  his  guilty  agent.  It  has 
been  urged,  however,  that  as  these  certificates  are  ordinary 
things  in  action,  the  assignee  would  acquire  no  title,  but 
would  take  the  instrument  subject  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
real  owner,  who  had  never  intended  to  part  with  his  prop- 
erty. This  doctrine,  if  established,  would  virtually  put  an 
end  to  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  these  securities, 
and  would  inflict  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  freedom  of  finan- 
cial transactions.  The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  re- 
cently held  that  the  principle  of  estoppel  furnishes  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  and  that  the  owner  is  estopped  by  his 
acts  from  setting  up  a  claim  against  the  purchaser  in  gooJ 
faith.  In  this  manner  the  substantial  benefits  of  negotia- 
bility are  secured.  Jons  NORTOX  POMEROY. 

Stock'ton,  city  and  county-seat  of  San  Joaquin  CO., 
Tab.  at  the  head  of  a  navigable  channel  of  the  same  name 
connecting  it  with  San  Joaquin  River,  3  miles  therefrom, 
and  100  miles  from  San  Francisco.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1849  by  Capt.  Charles  M.  Weber,  the  owner  of  the  Rancbo 
Campo  de  Los  Francises,  a  Mexican  grant,  covering  a 
large  portion  of  the  surrounding  country.  Being  at  the 
head  of  navigation  and  a  convenient  point  of  departure 
for  the  gold-mining  regions  of  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and 
Mariposa  cos.,  it  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  bus- 
iness importance,  and  commanded  the  trade  of  those 
prosperous  counties.  After  the  decline  of  the  mining  in- 
terest came  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources 
of  tho  great  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  which  Stockton,  on 
account  of  its  location,  became  the  natural  business-centre, 
a  distributing-point  for  farmers'  supplies,  and  is  now  the 
most  important  interior  wheat-market  in  California.  Stock- 
ton has  several  largo  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  grain, 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  3,000,000  bushels.  Sailing 
vessels  of  150  tons  and  steamers  of  500  tons  burden  reach 
her  wharves  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  while  the  main  line 
of  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through  the  city,  affording 
means  of  speedy  communication  with  San  Francisco,  and 
ample  facilities  for  tho  shipment  of  the  immense  crops  of 
grain  and  other  agricultural  products  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Stockton  has  4  banks,  with  an  aggregate  paid-up 
capital  of  $1,332,000,  most  of  which  is  owned  by  her  own 
citizens.  There  are  2  flouring-mills,  with  a  capacity  for 
manufacturing  800  barrels  of  flour  per  day ;  2  extensive 
tanneries,  2  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  and 
2  of  carriages  and  wagons,  1  paper-mill,  1  woollen-mill, 
and  2  foundries.  There  are  2  newspapers — the  Independ- 
ent, a  morning  paper  with  daily  and  weekly  editions,  and 
the  Herttld,  an  evening  journal,  with  a  weekly  edition. 
Tho  California  insane  asylum  is  located  within  tho  city 
limits,  occupying  a  handsome  site  of  100  acres.  The  site 
of  the  city  is  a  level  plain,  whose  monotony  is  relieved 
by  scattering  oaks ;  its  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and 
many  of  them  ornamented  with  choice  shade  trees.  The 
business  portion  of  the  city  is  principally  constructed  of 
brick,  and  has  many  fine  buildings.  There  are  14  churches, 
some  of  them  beautiful  and  costly  edifices,  and  5  large  pub- 
lic school-houses.  Mortuary  statistics  kept  for  twenty  years 
show  that  Stockton  is  oxceptionably  healthy — a  fact  to  be 
attributed  to  her  equable  climate  and  the  prevalence  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  the  trade-winds,  which  daily  sweep  over 
the  city  from  the  ocean.  The  average  temperature  in  sum- 
mer is  73°,  in  winter  40°.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  year 


is  about  15  inches.  A  never-failing  supply  of  pure  fresh 
water  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells  bored  to  a  depth  of 
from  NO  to  120  feet,  in  which  the  water  rises  within  0  feet 
of  the  surface.  P.  in  I«70,  1(),OBC. 

N.  M.  Onit,  El>.  "INDKI'KNDKXT." 

Stockton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jo  Ilavioss  co..  III.     P.  1214. 

Stockton,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.     P.  IL'in. 

Stockton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Hooks  CO.,  Kan.,  on  S.  fork  of 
Solomon  River. 

Stockton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  Belfast 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobseot  River.  P.  L'u>!i. 

Stockton,  p.-v.,  Hill-dale  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Minnesota  division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. 

Stockton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Cedar  eo.,  Mo.,  50  miles  N.  W. 
of  Springfield,  lias  1  ehmch,  a  jznnled  >ehool,  1  newspaper, 
2  hotels,  a  tannery,  carding-machine,  steam  grist-mill,  and 
a  wagon  manufactory.  Principal  business,  produce-trade. 
P.  about  400.  II.  C.  TIMMOXDS,  Ei>.  "  JouiiKAL." 

Stockton,  tp.,  Camdcn  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2381. 

Stockton,  p.-v.,  Delaware  tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  X.  .!.,  on 
Delaware  Kiver  and  on  Belvidere  division  of  Pennsylvania 
R.R. 

Stockton,  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Canadaga 
Lake.  P.  1639. 

Stockton,  p.-v.,  Foster  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  Hazel- 
ton  division  of  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

Stockton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  Wis.     P.  1023. 

Stockton  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 1730  ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1748;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1754;  became  member  of  the  executive  council 
in  1768,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  province 
of  Now  Jersey  in  1774.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  ot  Independence.  In  Sept.,  1776,  he  was 
captured  by  a  party  of  royalists,  who  threw  him  into  prison 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  severity; 
his  library  was  destroyed,  and  his  lands  laid  waste;  he  was 
finally  exchanged,  but  never  fully  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  tho  ill-usage  which  he  had  received.  D.  at  Prince- 
ton Feb.  28,  1781. 

Stockton  (RICHARD),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
at  Princeton  Apr.  17,  1764;  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in 
1779;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1784, 
and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  tho  State. 
He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1792  and  1801,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1796-99,  and  Representative  in  Congress  1813-15.  D. 
at  Princeton  Mar.  7,  1828. 

Stockton  (ROBERT  FIELD),  son  of  Richard  (1764-1828), 
b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1796;  studied  at  New  Jersey  Col- 
lege, but  left  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  enter  the  navy  us  a 
midshipman  Sept.  1, 1811 ;  was  distinguished  for  gallantry 
in  several  naval  battles  during  the  war  with  England ;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  1814:  captured  an  Algerine  corsair  with 
a  boat's  crew  1815;  negotiated  in  1821  the  purchase  from 
African  native  chiefs  of  the  territory  now  constituting  the 
republic  of  Liberia ;  captured  many  slavers  and  a  Portuguese 
privateer  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  took  part  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies  ;  surveyed  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Southern  States  1823-24;  became  commander 
1830  and  post-captain  Dec.  8,  1838;  was  flag-officer  of  the 
Ohio  in  the  Mediterranean  1838-39 ;  declined  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  navy  1841  ;  was  an  early  advocate  of  a  steam 
navy ;  superintended  the  construction  of  tho  sloop  Prince- 
ton, the  first  successful  war-steamship,  1842 ;  was  seriously 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  one  of  her  guns  Feb.  28,  1844, 
which  caused  the  death  of  two  members  of  tho  cabinet; 
was  the  bearer  to  Texas  of  the  resolution  of  annexation 
1845;  proceeded  to  the  Pacific  as  commodore  of  the  U.  S. 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  California  Oct.,  1845;  took  pos- 
session of  California  for  tho  U.  S.  government,  and  formed 
a  provisional  government  1846,  and  disputed  with  Gen. 
Kearny  the  chief  command — a  question  subsequently  in- 
vestigated by  a  court-martial  on  his  nominee,  Col.  John 
C.  Fremont;  returned  homo  across  the  Plains;  resigned 
from  the  navy  May  28,  1850.  Having  earlier  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics  as  a  Democrat  and  supporter  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  though  also  prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  especially  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  he  now  returned  to  politics  with  the  prestige  of  his 
recent  services  and  controversies ;  was  elected  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1851 ;  procured  the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  sup- 
pression of  flogging  in  the  navy;  opposed  tho  project  of 
intervention  in  Hungary ;  was  mentioned  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  1852  ;  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  1853  ;  was 
nominated  in  1856  for  the  Presidency  by  the  newly-formed 
"American  party,"  but  the  ticket  was  withdrawn  before 
the  day  of  election.  D.  at  Princeton  Oct.  7,  1866.  (See 
his  Life,  Speeches,  and  Letters,  1856.) 
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Stockton  (THOMAS  HEWLINOS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mount 
Holly,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1808;  studied  medicine,  but  became 
a  Methodist  preaoher,  and  in  1830  was  stationed  at  Haiti- 
move:  was  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rcpreaenta. 
lives  1833-37,  again  1859-61,  and  of  the  Senate  in  1862. 
While  in  Baltimore  be  compiled  a  hymn-book  and  edited 
the  Methodist  Protestant,  taking  strong  ground  against 
slavery;  was  afterward  for  several  years  a  preacher  and 
public  lecturer  in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently  resided 
for  a  time  at  Cincinnati.  In  1850-56  he  was  associate 
pastor  of  St.  John's  church,  Baltimore,  and  temporary 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  1860-68  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament,  lie  also  performed  much 
literary  labor  of  various  kinds,  including  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  arranged  in  paragraphs.  Among  his  nu- 
merous productions  arc — Floating  Flotrers  (1844),  The 
llibl<-  Alliance  (1850),  titauil  tip  for  Jesus  (1858),  Poem*, 
Utith  Autobiographic  find  other  Notes  (1862),  The  Pccrlcsx 
tfagmflci  net  of  the  \\~urd  of  God  (18G2),  and  Influence  of 
the  United  States  on  Christendom  (1865).  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Rev.  John  G.  Wilson  (1869).  D.  at'Phila- 
delphia  Oct.  9,'  1868. 

Stockton-on-Tees,  town  of  England,  county  of 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  is  well  built,  and  has  corn-mills  and 
breweries,  rope-walks  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  blast- 
furnaces, foundries,  engine-works,  and  building-yards  for 
iron  ships,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
coal,  and  iron.  P.  27,738. 

Stock'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  Frontier  co.,  Neb. 

Stock'wellj  p.-v.,  Lauramie  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind., 
on  Indianapolis  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  R.  11.  P.  403. 

Stockwell  (STEPHEN  N.),  b.  in  Hardwiek,  Worcester 
co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1823;  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the. 

;rinting  trade  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  two  years  later 
e  entered  the  composing-room  of  the  Boston  Journal, 
where  he  rose  stea.dily  till  he  became  managing  editor— a 
position  he  now  holds.  Ho  served  two  years  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts house  of  representatives,  and  one  year  in  the 
senate,  and  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  city 
council.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Stod'art  (JAMES),  F.R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in  1760;  be- 
came a  maker  of  cutlery  and  surgical  apparatus  in  Lon- 
don; aided  Dr.  George  Pearson  in  his  investigation  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  famous  wootz  or  "  Indian 
steel,"  proving  it  to  be  a  real  cast-steel  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  surgical  implements 
of  a  fine  edge ;  assisted  Davy  and  Faraday  in  their  mag- 
netic and  electrical  researches  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  contributed  papers  to  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Science  (1820),  and  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (1822)  papers  On  the  Alloys  of  Steel.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  Sept.  11,  1823. 

Stod'dard,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  bounded  W.  by 
St.  Francis  River,  drained  by  the  Castor,  and  intersected 
by  the  Cairo  and  Arkansas  division  of  St.  Louis  and  Iron 
Mountain  R.  R.  It  is  a  part  of  the  "  sunk  country  "  pro- 
duced by  the  earthquake  of  1811,  there  being  numerous 
swamps  and  lagoons.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  sawed 
lumber,  and  flouring-mill  products.  Cap.  Bloomfield. 
Area,  about  800  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  8535. 

Stoddard,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  II.     P.  667. 

Stoddard  (Ajios),  b.  at  Woodbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  26, 1762 ; 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  independence  1779-82 ;  became 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts ;  was  a  law- 
yer at  Hallowell,  Me.,  1792-98  ;  was  appointed  captain  of 
artillery  June  1,  1798;  was  governor  and  civil  commander 
of  Missouri  Territory  1804-05;  became  major  June  30, 
1807,  and  deputy  quartermaster  July  12,  1812;  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  a  shell  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs, 
0.,  and  d.  of  tetanus  May  11,  1813.  Author  of  The  Politi- 
cal Crisis,  and  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of 
Louisiana  (Philadelphia,  1812).  His  papers  are  in  'the 
archives  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleve- 
land, 0. 

Stoddard  (DAVID  TAPPAN),  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1838;  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  1843,  and  d.  at  Oroo- 
miah,  Persia,  Jan.  22,  1857.  Author  of  A  Grammar  of  the 
Modern  Syriac  Language  (New  Haven,  1855)  and  of  vari- 
ous educational  and  religious  works  in  Syriac  printed  at  the 
mission  press.  A  Memoir  by  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson 
D.  D.,  was  published  in  1858. 

Stoddard  (ELIZABETH  BARSTOW),  wife  of  R.  H.  Stod- 
dard, b.  at  Mattapoisct,  Mass.,  in  1823 ;  was  married  in 
1852.  Besides  assisting  her  husband  in  several  of  his  lit- 
erary works,  and  contributing  in  prose  and  verse  to  peri- 
odicals, she  has  published  three  novels  delineating  life  and 
scenery  in  New  England—  The  Moryesona  (1862),  Two  Men 
(1865),  and  Temple  House  (1867). 


Stoddard  (RiciiAHn  HENRY),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in 
July,  1825;  having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  be- 
came a  mechanic  in  an  iron-foundry  in  New  York ;  con- 
tributed poems  to  various  periodicals,  and  in  1849  privately 
printed  eoatpri#t»t  a  small  volume  of  poems,  which  was 
followed  in  1852  by  a  larger  volume  of  poems.  In  1852  he 
received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York  custom-house, 
which  he  retained  till  1870,  still  pursuing  his  literary  la- 
bors. After  leaving  the  custom-house  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literature.  Besides  numerous  contributions  in 
prose  and  verse  to  periodicals,  he  has  published — Adven- 
tures in  fair;/  Land  (1853),  Songi  of  Hummer  (1857),  Tovu 
and  Country  (1857),  Life,  Travels,  and  Hooks  of  Alej-ainl,  r 
von  Ifumboldt  (1860),  The  King's  Jtell  (1862),  the  story  of 
Little  lied  Hidiny  Hood,  in  verso  (1865),  The  Children  in 
the  Wood,  in  verso  (1865),  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  J/orutian 
Ode  (1865),  Putnam  the  lirare  (1869),  and  The  Jlook  of 
the  East,  a  collection  of  his  later  poems  (1871).  He  has 
also  edited  The  Aldinc,  a  literary  and  artistic  journal  (1870 
ieq.),  Urn.  Xiithitniel  Lynn's  Political  Essays,  with  a  me- 
moir (1861),  The  Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets  (IS(il), 
J.  G.  Vassar's  Ticenty-one  Years  around  the  World  (1862), 
Madrigals,  mostly  from  the  Old  Kiujlith  ['acts  (1865),  The 
Late  Emjlish  Poets  (1805),  enlarged  and  revised  editions 
of  Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  (1870),  and  of 
Griswold's  Female  J'oets  of  America  (1874),  The  JSri<-<i- 
Jirac  Series,  being  condensations  of  various  recent  works 
upon  literature  and  society  (1874  sec/.),  and  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  li.  11.  Haydon  (1876). 

Stoddard  (SOLOMON),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1643; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1662;  became  fellow  and  librarian 
of  Harvard  1667-72;  spent  two  years  in  liarbadoes  for  his 
health,  acting  as  chaplain  to  Gov.  Serle  and  preaching  tn 
the  dissenters,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  11,  1672,  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Northampton,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Feb.  11,  1729,  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
having  been  his  colleague  1727-29.  He  published  Tlie  Trial 
of  Assurance  (1696)  ;  The  Doctrine  of  Instituted  Churches 
(London,  1700),  in  which  he  contended,  in  opposition  to 
Increase  Mather's  Order  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to 
a  theological  controversy  which  lasted  some  years;  An 
Appeal  to  the  Learned  (1709),  Guide  to  Christ  (1714), 
Answer  to  Cases  of  Conscience  (1722),  Question  on  the  Con- 
version of  the  Indians  (1723),  The  Safety  of  ajipearin;/  in 
the  Day  of  Judgment  in  the  liiijlitcinttnen  of  Christ  (1724); 
and  printed  some  miscellaneous  sermons. — His  son,  Col. 
JOHN,  b.  at  Northampton  in  1681,  graduated  at  Harvard 
1701 ;  took  part  as  captain  in  an  expedition  against  Canada 
during  which  he  kept  a  Journal  printed  in  the  Genealogical 
Heaister  (Jan.,  1851);  was  for  many  years  member  of  the 
council  of  Massachusetts,  chief-justice  of  common  pleas, 
and  colonel  of  militia.  D.  at  Boston  June  19,  1748. 

Stoddard  (SOLOMON),  b.  in  1800;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1820;  became  professor  of  languages  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vt.,  and  co-author  with  E.  A.  Andrews, 
LL.D.,  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  (Boston, 
1836),  which  has  been  more  widely  used  than  any  similar 
work  in  America,  having  passed  through  more  than  60 
editions.  D.  in  1847. 

Stoddart  (Sir  JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  AVestminster,  Eng- 
land, in  1773;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  17!U  : 
studied  theology  and  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1801; 
was  king's  advocate  and  admiralty  advocate  at  Malta 
1803-07;  began  writing  for  the  London  7Vme«1810;  was 
political  editor  of  that  paper  1812-16;  started  the  Xeta 
Times  (1817-28)  in  opposition  to  it;  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society ;  was  cari- 
catured by  Cruikshank  and  others  as  "  Dr.  Slop  ;"  was  a 
voluminous  political,  historical,  and  philological  writer;  was 
knighted  1826,  and  held  the  office  of  chief-justice  and  judge 
of  the  vice-admiralty  court  at  Malta  1826-39.  D.  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  16,  1856.  His  most  valuable  works  were  con- 
tributions to  the  cabinet  edition  of  the  Eneyi-lopirdin 
Metropolitana  entitled  Universal  Grammar,  or  'The  J'nre 
Science  of  Lanyuage  (vol.  ii.),  Glossology,  or  The  His- 
torical Relations  of  Languages,  and  An  Introduction  to 
Universal  History  (vol.  xi.).  The  two  former  works  were 
edited  by  William  Hazlitt  in  a  single  volume,  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Language  (1849;  3d  ed.,  1860). 

Stoddert  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1751 ;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  major; 
was  many  years  a  merchant  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  navy  1798-1802.  D.  at  Bladensburg, 
Md.,  Dec.  17,  1813. 

Stoe'ver  (MARTIN  LUTHER),  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1820;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  1838;  was  tutor  in  Pennsylvania  College 
1839-40,  afterward  principal  of  its  preparatory  department 
and  professor  of  Latin,  history,  and  political  economy  until 


STOICS-STOKES. 


his  death,  .Inly  22,  1870.  Ho  was  for  many  years  secretary 
of  tlie  (Icncral  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  editor 
nf  i  he  AYii/i./i  lift'/  ijiinrii-rlti  Review,  in  which  he  published 

III)    illtei-e-tiniX    M-rieS    ol'    /,',,/;//< /<*<-.•»<••  H    >./    Luthrfl  II    M'i"' 
l,r»:    edited    till'     l.l'l' ,;,r:/    H,::,,;l    (1847-48)  |    Wrote    biog- 
raphies of  l>r.  II.  M.  Muhlenberg  (ls;,r,)  and  of  Dr.  I'.  1'. 

Mayer  (  IX.V.I).  nnii  a  //,-,'._/'  SL-'li-h  of  tin-  Lnllnrun  I'lnu-i-li 
in  tin-  I'.  >'.  '  1  -li"  I  :  had  made  c\len-r.  e  p reparations  for  a 
fuller  history  of  the  sunn:  subjcet.  and  was  well  known  fur 
his  philanthropy,  publin  spirit,  and  patriotism,  espceially 
as  manifested  during  the  civil  war  by  repealed  i  Uits  to  the 
Union  armies  under  the  ausnices  of  the  Christian  Com- 
mission. JIo  rendered  valuable  aid  to  Kev.  Dr.  Spraguo 
in  the  Lutheran  department  of  his  Aimtilt  of  the,  Amtrioan 

l'n//n'l,  ami    was    a    freijucnt    ( tributor   to    the  Eclectic 

M'ii/aziiin,  the  Lutheran  /A./ne  ./"urmil,  and  other  period- 
icals. 

Sto'ics  [Gr.  2ruu><u],  an  ancient  philosophic  sect,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  JTOIKI'AJJ  arod  (*'  Painted  Porch  "), 
in  which  its  founder,  Xeno  of  Citium  in  Cyprus  (flonri  lied 
about  350-258),  kept  his  school.  This  school  lie  founded 
about  n.  r.  I! Id,  and  he  niuubcred  among  his  immediate  dis- 
riplos  I'ersiiHis  of  Citium,  Ariston  of  Chios,  Herillus  of 
I'arihaue.  and  Clcanthes  of  Assos,  who  succeeded  his  mas- 
ter. Clennthcs  was  succeeded  by  Chrysippus  of  Soloi,  who 
re  lured  (he  Stole  doctrines  to  something  like  a  system,  and 
In-  hv  /eno  of  Tarsus.  Other  eelehrated  (ircek  Stoics  were 
Diogenes  nl  Kahylon,  Antipatrus  of  Tarsus,  Panffitius  of 
Khodes.  and  1'oseidonius  of  Aparnea.  Owing  mainly  to 
l':iii.etiiis.  Stoicism  found  numerous  disciples  among  the 
Roman  nobility,  and  for  centuries  exercised  a  great  and 

g 1  influence  upon  the  stronger   minds  of  the  empire. 

Among  the  Human  Stoics  may  bo  mentioned  Q.  Mucius 
Si-:evola,  L.  Anmcus  Cornutus,  A.  Persius  Flaccus,  L.  An- 
n:i'iis  Sene"a.  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  Epictetus,  and  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius. 

Stoieism  was  an  offshoot  from  Cynicism,  Zeno  having 
been  at  first  a  disciple  of  Crates  the  Cynic.  It,  however, 
dropped  some  of  the  most  objectionable  elements  of  Cyni- 
eism,  and  became  a  civilized  philosophy — as  civilized,  in- 
dee.l.  as  e\cr  a  philosophy  of  reflection  can  be.  It  was 
divided  by  its  adherents  into  three  parts — logic,  ethics, 
physies — of  which  the  last  was  held  to  bo  most  important, 
although  the  second  received  by  far  the  most  attention. 
Indeed.  Stoicism,  like  all  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophies 
of  antiquity,  was  essentially  ethical. 

(A)  Under  [nfjir  the  Stoics  included  dialectic  and  rhetoric, 
the  former  of  which  was  in  reality  a  theory  of  cognition. 
They  attached  great  importance  to  what  they  called  a  cri- 
terion of  truth,  although  they  were  never  able  to  fix  upon 
any  that  would  satisfy  them  as  absolute.     Their  theory  of 
sense-perception  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Locke, 
the  sentient  soul  being  considered  as  a  tabula,  rasa,  im- 
pressed or  otherwise  affected  by  external  objects.     Percep- 
tion was  followed  by  memory  and  conception.    Their  highest 
concepts  (ra  yeftKutrara},  by  which  they  replaced  Aristotle's 
ten  categories,  were  (Trcndelenburg,  Kategorienlehre,  p. 
220  *eq.)— 

1.  'Yiro«ei>exa substrata. 

iroia "  qualified  (essentially). 

3.  "   TTWS  evocTd accidentally. 

4.  "          irpdf  n.      "         "  "  thro'  relation. 
The  Stoics,  in  the  matter  of  general  terms,  were  nominal- 
ists, or,  more  strictly,  conecptualists.     Under  dialectic  they 
included  grammar,  in  the  development  of  which  they  did 
some  very  good  work.     (See  Lersch,  Die  Sprachphilosophie 
der  Allen,  pt.  ii.  pp.  25  seq. ;  Stcinthal,  Gesch.  der  Sprachw. 
bei  den  Griechcn  u.  Romeru,  pp.  277-363.) 

(B)  Under  physics  the  Stoics  included  theology.     They 
replaced  Aristotle's  quaternity  of  cause  by  a  duality,  viz. 
force  and  matter,  inseparable,  and  conceived  very  much 
as  they  are  by  modern  physicists.     Everything,  even  God, 
contains  both.     Their  physical  theory  was  in  the  main  that 
of  HEUACMTUS  (which  see),  even  down  to  the  notion  of  a 
periodical  »irupu<ri«  or  return  of  the  universe  to  primeval 
lire.     At  the  base  of  all  lies  necessity  or  providence — a  tenet 
perhaps  borrowed  from  Empedocles  (irepl  ^u<rtcus,  line  1). 
With  periodical  conflagration,  individual  immortality  was 
of  course  incompatible.     The  individual,  a  mere  temporary 
emanation,  returns  at  last  to  his  source. 

(C)  In  their  ethics  the  Stoics,  if  not  what  is  now  called 
altruistic,  were  essentially  unselfish — that  is,  they  rigidly 
maintained  that  the  end  of  life  was  virtue  for  virtue's  sake. 
What  virtue  was  they  found  it  difficult  to  define,  their  "liv- 
ing agreeably  to  nature"  being  very  vague,  not  to  say  that 
they  sometimes  made  nature  mean  human  nature,  some- 
limes  universal  nature.     Man  exists  for  society,  for  only  in 
that  is  virtue  possible.     Virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness  ; 
and  pleasure,  which  naturally  accompanies  activity,  is  not 
to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.     The  cardinal  virtues  are 
practical     wisdom,    courage,    self-restraint,    and    justice 


,  avSpia,  <7<o4>po<ri/?ij,  flucaioaunj),  and  it  requii 
-ion  of  tin-in  all  to  ei institute  the  truly  wise  man.  «  In, 
is  free  and  the  equal  of  Jupiter  liiin.-elt'.     The  Stoi,-..  ih,  « 
a  broad  distinction  betueen  :u-ts  and  motives,  and  made 
the  moral  quality  oi   ai-l.s  depend  entirely  upon   inothes. 

Of  the  works  of  the  Stoi.->  only  fragments  remain,  the  i t 

important  of  whieh  is  ( 'leaiitln -V  splendid  Hymn  to  Xi-nn, 
of  whieh  there  is  an  Knglish  rendering  in  Francis  New- 
man's 77c-  >'»n/,  >t»  ,v.,/ r..,<  <  in,:!  .\*],ir>iiitiiiK,  and  another 
in  TV/,-  Radical  ;  I'.oMoi,,  1-U7).  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete pre.-enr  iti-m  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  is  in  Zellcr's 
Philosophic  der  tiriechcn  (vol.  iv.,  pp.  20-.'!-IO). 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

Stokes,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Vir- 
ginia and  drained  by  a  branch  of  Dan  River.  It  has  a 
hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Staple--,  tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  honey.  Cap.  Danbury.  Area, 
550  sq.  m.  P.  in  1M7»,  11,2ns. 

Stokes,  tp.,  Union  co.,  111.     P.  1573. 

Stokes,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.     P.  673. 

Stokes,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  986. 

Stokes  ((iKoitcK  RABHIKL),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.;  b.  in 

Ireland  in  181'J;  educated  at  Bristol  College;  graduated 
1841  as  senior  wrangler  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  ho  was  elected  to  a  fellowship;  has  been  since  IM'.I 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  university;  was 
elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  made  in  1851  the  brilliant 
discovery  of  the  change  in  the  refrangibility  of  light 
(since  known  as  "  fluorescence  "),  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  Rumford  medal  of  that  society  1852;  became  one  of  its 
secretaries  1854 ;  published  the  experiments  and  induc- 
tions on  which  his  discovery  was  based  in  an  extended 
memoir  of  100  pages  in  the  /*hi!oaophical  Transaction* 
(1852);  made  a  series  of  careful  experiments  at  the  Kew 
observatory,  for  determining  the  index  of  friction  in  dif- 
ferent gases;  contributed  papers  on  mathematical  physics 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, and  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine ;  made  by  ex- 
Seriment  the  rediscovery  of  the  fact  (already  pointed  out 
y  Dr.  Thomas  Young)  that  the  luminiferous  ether  is,  in 
relation  to  the  transmission  of  light,  an  elastic  solid,  al- 
though, of  course,  a  fluid  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Prof.  Stokes  has  contributed  to  the 
Transactions  of  several  learned  societies,  and  annually 
delivers  professional  lectures  on  hydrostatics,  mechanics, 
and  optics,  more  especially  upon  the  physical  theory  of 
light,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  at  the  Museum 
of  Practical  (ieology  in  London.  In  1869  he  was  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  its  meeting  at  Exeter.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Stokes  (JOHN),  C.  B.,  b.  at  Cobham,  Kent  co.,  Eng- 
land, June  17,  1825;  educated  at  private  schools  and  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  royal  engineers  Dec.  20,  1843,  first  lieu- 
tenant 1846,  captain  1854,  lieutenant-colonel  1867;  served 
in  the  Kaffir  wars  of  1846-47  and  1850-51  (medal) ;  deputy 
assistant  quartermaster-general  2d  division  of  the  army  in 
Kaft'raria  Jan.-July,  1851;  instructor  in  surveying  and 
field-works  at  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  1852- 
55  ;  appointed  in  1855  chief  engineer  to  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent engineers,  which  he  raised,  organized,  and  equipped 
for  field-service,  and  with  which  he  constructed  the  lines 
round  Kortch  in  the  Crimea  during  the  winter  of  1855-56, 
and  Lord  Panmure's  commissioner  for  breaking  up  the 
Turkish  contingent  May -July,  1856;  British  commissioner 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
and  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  Mar. 
30,  1856,  Aug.,  1856-Dec.,  1871 ;  British  delegate  to  the 
international  conference  held  at  Constantinople  (1873)  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  to  an  international  system  of  mea- 
suring the  tonnage  of  ships,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Suez  Canal  dues ;  commanding  royal  engineer  at  Chatham 
since  Jan.,  1875,  where  (Nov.  1,  1875)  he  was  appointed, 
also,  commandant  of  the  school  of  military  engineering. 
In  Dec.,  1875,  he  accompanied  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen 
Cave,  M.  P.,  on  a  special  mission  to  Egypt.  Author  of  a 
paper  on  Engineer  Field  Equipment  of  the  Turkish  Conlin- 
i/'-iif,  and  On  Improvement  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
other  Rivers,  and  of  two  papers  in  the  Professional  Papers 
of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Stokes  (WniTLEr),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  1830 ; 
educated  at  Dublin  University;  became  a  distinguished 
barrister  in  London ;  was  for  some  years  secretary  to  the 
Philological  Society,  assistant  secretary  to  the  government 
of  India,  home  department,  and  legal  adviser  to  the  vice- 
regal government  of  India  at  Calcutta,  and  is  a  high  au- 
thority upon  Celtic  and  Oriental  philology,  Irish  history, 
and  the  history  of  the  growth  of  legal  and  social  institu- 
tions. Author  of  Irish  Glosses  (1860),  The  Play  of  the 
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STOKE-UPON-TRENT-STOMACH,  THE,  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


rfl    wnw  —    \-  •-  _        . 

VbtM  ...i   f/if   '<'«'•'<>   ."<"'"«•>•'/<'»  fntened  at   Tun»,_eta. 
(Calcutta.  186(1),  and  other  philological  and  legal  treatises. 

Stoke-unon-Trent,  town  of  England,  county  of 
Ptam.nl. 'in  •  district  culled  the  >•  Potteries,"  comprising 
HI  I'M)  acres  and  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware, which  arc  carried  on  in  about  200  factorial.  P.  of 
town  11,390;  of  parliamentary  borough,  130,880. 

Stol'berg,  von  (CHRISTIAN),  COI-NT,  b.  at  Hamburg 
Oct.  15,  1748;  studied  (1769-74)  at  (iiittingen,  where  he  i 
was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  so-called  Vich- 
Icrbund,  to  which  also  liiirger,  Voss,  Holty.  ami  Leisewitl 
belonged:  held  an  office  in  Holstein  under  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment 1777-80,  and  lived  afterward  on  his  estate,  Win- 
dcli.vi-,  near  Eckernforde,  in  Sleswick,  where  he  d.  Jan.  18, 
1M.M.  He  wrote  love-poems,  patriotic  songs,  dramas  with 
choirs  in  Greek  style,  and  translated  Sophocles. — His 
Tounger  brother,  FttimDRICH  LEOPOLD,  count  von  Stolbcrg, 
b.  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein  Nov.  7,  1750:  studied  also  at 
Goitingcn  ;  held  different  court  offices — as  ambassador  from 
the  prince-bishop  of  Liibeck  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
as  Danish  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  as  president 
of  the  episcopal  government  at  Entin,  etc. ;  retired  in  1800 
from  public  life,  and  lived  on  his  estate,  Sonderimihlen,  in 
Hanover,  where  he  d.  Dec.  5,  1S19.  From  his  mother  he 
had  received  a  very  strong  religious  bias,  which  was  nour- 
ished afterward  by  his  friendships  and  acquaintances,  es- 
pecially with  the  princess  Gallitzin,  and  in  1800  he  was 
converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  after  a  visit  to  Rome,  and 
wrote  GctcTiichte  der  Religinn  Jem  Christi  (15  vols.,  1811- 
18).  Like  his  brother,  he  had  belonged  to  the  Virhterbum/, 
and  he  developed  great  literary  activity,  writing  odes, 
dramas,  novels,  etc.,  and  translating  Homer,  Plato,  and 
Ossian.  The  poetical  works  of  the  two  brothers  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  edition  of  22  vols.  (Hamburg,  1821- 
26).  (See  Nicolovius,  Friedrkh  Leopold,  Graf  m  Stolberg 
(1846);  Wilhelm  von  Bippcn,  JEntiner  fikizzen  (1862); 
Menge,  Der  Graf  Friedrich  Leopold  von  Stolbery  tmd  seine 
Zeitijcnotiien  (1864).) 

Stole  [Or.  ffroAij,  a  "robe"],  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Anglican  churches  a  silk  band  or  scarf  worn  upon  the 
shoulders  of  priests. 

Stol'pe,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  on 
the  Stolpe,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  has  valuable 
salmon  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  spirits,  tobacco,  lin- 
ens, and  articles  of  amber.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  12,483. 

Stom'ach,  The,  and  its  Diseases  [Gr.  <rnWx°5> 
from  orojia,  "a  mouth,"  or  "outlet"],  the  chief  organ  of 
digestion ;  the  expansion  of  the  superior  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  for  the  Flo.  1. 
reception  of  food,  its 
disintegration  and  so- 
lution, and  the  diges- 
tion of  albuminoid 
matter.  The  stomach 
is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  body,  below 
the  diaphragm,  behind 
and  beneath  the  free 
ribs.  Its  lower  extrem- 
ity extends  across  the 
median  line.  It  is  a 
membranous  bag  or 
sac,  capable  of  great 
distension  by  food  and 
gas,  but  often  flaccid  Section  of  oesophagus,  stomach,  and 
fml  collapsed  when  duodenum, 
empty.  When  full  it  is  twelve  inches  long  and  four 
high.  The  stomach  receives  food  from  the  oesophagus 
through  its  upper  or  cardiac  (Gr.  KapSia,  "the  heart")  or- 
ifice, so  termed  because  adjacent  to  the  heart.  The  body  of 
the  stomach  is  beneath  the  ribs  of  the  left  side,  and  is  termed 
th®  fitndus,  cut  desac,  or  great  pouch.  The  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach  is  the  lower,  convex  surface ;  the  letter  curva- 
ture is  concave  and  above.  Food  leaves  the  stomach  through 
its  lower  orifice,  the  pylorus  (Gr.  wvAwpos,  from  mrXij,  "a 
gate"),  and  enters  the  duodenum,  the  first  section  of  the 
small  intestine.  The  stomach  has  four  coats  :  (1)  The  ex- 
ternal serous  layer,  a  reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  cover- 
ing it  at  all  points  except  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  ves- 
sels and  nerves  in  the  great  and  small  curves.  (2)  The 
muscular  layer,  which  has  three  separate  sets  of  fibres — the 
longitudinal,  the  circular,  and  the  oblique.  These  muscu- 
lar bands,  acting  in  different  directions,  propel  the  con- 
tained food  from  side  to  side  of  the  cavity,  aiding  in  its 


FIG.  2. 


chemical  disintegration  by  thorough  admixture  with  gas- 
tric juice.      This  spiral  movement  is  termed  vermiriiftir 

("  worm-like"),  and 
a]90  peristaltic  (Gr. 
irepiffTtAAeii',  to  "  SUr- 
round  "  or  "  wrap 
up").  (3)  The  cellu- 
lar coat,  consisting  of 
loose  areolar  tissue, 
connects  the  muscular 
t<>  the  internal  mucous 
coat.  It  is  called  also 
the  sub-mucous  coat  , 
and  the  vascular  coat, 
as  it  contains  the 
blood-vessels  which 
supply  the  elaborate 
capillaries  beneath  the 
secreting  glands  of 

the  mucous  membrane.     (4)   The  mucous  coat  is    thick, 
especially  at  the  lower  or  pyloric  end,  presents  large  lon- 

gitudinal    folds    when 

"'  IG*   "  the  stomach  is  but  par- 

tially filled  or  empty, 
which  disappear  when 
it  is  distended.  Close- 
ly inspected,  the  mu- 
cous surface  is  found 
to  be  perforated  by 
innumerable  closely- 
aggregated  orifices  of 
the  gastric  tubules. 


The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 


These      are      of     two 
kinds  :  (1  )  The  mucous 
glands,  situated  at  the 
pyloric    end  ;    (2)    the 
peiitic    glands,   found 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom-  j    '  ,,  -„_!-  nt|>«r  ti,nn 
ach  orifices  of  the  glands;  magnified  '?  a11  P™ 
20  diameters  (Sajw).  the   pylorus,   and    se- 

cretmg      the     gastric 

juice.  The  stomach  is  constantly  lubricated  by  secreted 
mucus,  which  may  become  excessive  in  digestive  disorders. 
Gastric  juice  is  chiefly  secreted 
after  the  ingestion  of  food.  (See 
I>IGKSTION  and  GASTRIC  JUICE.) 
The  peptic  glands  are  imperfectly 
developed  in  children  before  the 
eruption  of  the  teeth.  They  are 
partially  atrophied  in  advanced 
age,  when  the  digestive  powers  are 
weak.  The  stomach  is  intimately 
related  to  important  adjacent  vis- 
cera by  both  vascular  and  nerve 
connections.  Its  main  artery,  the 
gastric,  springs  from  a  common 
rout  with  the  hepatic  and  splenic 
arteries,  and  it  also  receives  two 
branches  of  each  of  them.  By 
branches  of  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system  its  functional  activity 
is  influenced  by  the  health  of  each 
organ  and  part  of  the  body  ;  it  re- 

100  diameters  (Safpey).    °°ives   the   terminal    branches   of 
the    pneumogastnc    nerve,    which 

gives  off  branches  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  in  a  measure  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  It  is  by 
these  connections  that  gastric  indigestion  may  cause  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  difficult  and  sighing  breathing,  irrita- 
bility of  the  larynx,  and  hoarseness,  and  by  reilex  influ- 
ence many  morbid  sensations  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
The  most  frequent  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  its  func- 
tional disorders.  (See  INDIGESTION.)  In  addition  to  these 
milder  and  chronic  conditions,  the  stomach  is  liable  to 
acute  and  organic  disease.  Acute  gastritis  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence, the  result  of  violent  mechanical  or  chemical  irri- 
tation, incised  and  punctured  wounds,  swallowing  corrosive 
poisons  or  putrid  and  acrid  food.  It  is  characterized  by 
violent  ejection  of  all  food,  gastric  mucus,  traces  of  blood 
and  bile,  by  sense  of  local  burning  pain,  by  pallor  of  the  face, 
feeble  flickering  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  collapse.  Per- 
forating ulcer  of  the  stomach  may  occur  in  both  sexes  from 
tubercle  or  specific  gummy  tumor  of  the  gastric  walls,  but 
most  frequently  exists  in  young  women,  often  of  full  habit, 
due  to  rupture  or  embolism  of  some  small  blood-vessel,  and 
resulting  softening  of  a  conical  segment  of  the  stomach- 
wall  thus  deprived  of  nutriment.  The  symptoms  are  pain 
in  the  stomach  upon  reception  of  food,  its  rejection,  and 
occasional  haemorrhage  when  the  ulcerative  process  has 
eroded  a  blood-vessel.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is 
termed  hxmatemesii,  and  must  be  carefully  discriminated 
from  htemoplysit,  the  spitting  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 


A  peptic  gland,  magnified 


STOMACH-PUMP— STONE. 
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Cancer  of  tin;  .stomach  occurs  iiicin1  often  in  men  than  in 
women  -nm-t  "Hen  occupies  tint  pyloric  end,  rarch  the 
ii|i|»T  i-:iriliiii'  oriliei:.  Il  i.-  n-ually  the  Ininl  or  MirrhlU 
fiirin  of  cancer.  It  ofti'n  occurs  in  persons  nf  cancerous 
fiunily  history,  in  others  willi  no  hereditary  tiiint  iiinl  prc 
vionipenonal  health,  following  initatiiradyiMMte.  When 

:ii  ilu'  pvlorus.  f 1  i*  detained  in  the  stomach,  and  alter 

a  time  Is  ejected  in  great  quantity,  mixed  with  mucus, 
blooil,  and  inanv  ('unions  product-  "f  t'-'i  nicntatiou.  cs- 
peouvlly  Torulee  and  Sarein*  r«ntrioub.  There  is  a  local 

darting  ]min,  and  often  ii  li"-al  indurated  tumor  felt  lit  the 
epigastrium  through  tin-  emaciated  abdominal  wall ;  tin-  lace 

II  dark  and  Ottol tie.the  body  wasted. sticngth  fails,  death 

00me«    I. v  exhaustion.      rXtremc   neuralgia  of  the  stomach 

ini'ljrni  or  ga-tro-dynia — ina.v  occur,  dependent  on  dc- 

ranged    ncr\  c  centres    or    rheumatic    or    gouty  vice   of   file 

blood.      K.  DARWIN  lit  i's.,\.  .In.    l!i:visi:i>  BY  W.  I'ARKKII. 

Stom'nch-l'ump,  a  form  of  the  syringe  which  \Ut  -.< 
flexible  tube,  designed  to  bo  passed  down  the  .esophagus 
into  tin-  stnmaidi.  after  whiidi  water  is  injected  through  it 
hit  i  I  he  stomach  and  then  withdrawn  by  reversing  the.  ac- 
tion of  the  syringe.  The  o|iernlion  may  be  repeated  until 
the  stomach  is  thoroughly  washed  clear  of  ita  content.-. 
The  instrument  is  especially  useful  in  removing  poison.; 
from  the  .-lom:ieh,  and  in  feeding  insane  patients  who  re- 
fuse to  eat,  intending  to  starve  themselves. 

Sto'mapod,  or  Stomntopoda  [Gr.  <rn!|ta.  "mouth," 
mid  iroiit,  "foot"],  a  group  of  podophthahnous  or  thoracas- 
trucous  crustaceans,  by  some  regarded  as  a  peculiar  order, 
but  by  most  as  a  sub-order.  The  name  has  been  applied 
to  groups  of  various  extent.  By  11.  Milne-Edwards  it  was 
employed  for  all  those  Podophthalmia  which  are  destitute 
of  thoracic  branchia)  lodged  in  internal  cavities,  and  con- 
sequently embraced  the  Mysidie  and  certain  larval  forms, 
as  well  as  the  Squillidoa.  By  later  writers  it  is  mostly 
limited  to  the  Podophthalmia  which  have  an  elongated 
form,  a  small  carapace,  leaving  exposed  the  last  three  or 
four  thoracic  segments,  five  pairs  of  maxillary  appendages, 
the  three  posterior  pairs  of  limbs  with  split  extremities 
(i.  <•,  with  each  a  jointed  palpiform  appendage  by  the  side 
of  the  last  joints  of  each  of  the  feet),  and  with  external 
ramose  branchiffi.  The  Squillidffl  form  the  only  recognized 
family.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stomata.     See  RESPIRATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Stomatitis.  See  MOUTH,  DISEASES  OF,  by  E.  DARWIN 
lit  DSON,  JR.,  M.  D. 

Stomiiilid.T.     See  APPENDIX. 

Stone.  See  CALCULUS,  by  PROF.  WILLARD  PARKER, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.,  and  LITHOTOMY,  by  OURDON  BUCK,  M.  D. 

Stone,  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  weight  of  14  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, but  24  pounds  of  wool  and  8  of  butcher's  meat  make 
a  stone.  In  other  European  countries  there  are  weights 
called  stone  differing  in  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Stone,  county  of  N.  Arkansas,  formed  in  1873  from 
portions  of  other  counties,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  White 
anil  watered  by  Little  lied  lliver.  The  surface  is  irregular 
and  well  timbered;  the  soil  fertile,  and  well  suited  for  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  grains,  and  fruit.  Cap.  Mountain  View. 

Stone,  county  of  E.  Dakota,  not  included  in  the  census 
of  1870.  The  surface  is  a  rolling  table-land,  forming  a 
part  of  the  C6tcau  des  Prairies.  Area,  about  700  sq.  m. 

Stone,  county  of  W.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas, 
intersected  by  White  River,  and  crossed  in  its  N.  W.  corner 
by  Atlantic  and  Pacific  11.  R.  It  has  a  broken  surface,  but 
a  fertile  soil,  with  extensive  forests  and  large  iron-mines. 
Staple?,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  a  little  tobacco. 
Cap.  Galena.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  3253. 

Stone  (AMASA,  JR.),  b.  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  Apr.  27, 
1818,  of  a  Puritan  family  which  came  from  England  in 
1632;  learned  the  trade  of  a  builder,  and  on  becoming  of 
age  engaged  in  railroad  and  bridge  building  in  Massachu- 
setts; in  1845  became  superintendent  of  New  Haven  Hart- 
ford and  Springfield  R.  R.;  in  1846  designed  and  built  a 
railroad  bridge  over  Connecticut  River  at  Enfield  Falls  in 
forty  days ;  in  1848  became  one  of  the  contractors  to  build 
Cleveland  and  Columbus  R.  R.,  and  also  Cleveland  Paines- 
ville  and  Astabula  R.  R.,  of  both  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  superintendent,  and  in  1852  president;  also  aided 
in  building  and  equipping  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  R.  R., 
of  which  he  was  president  at  one  time.  Ho  has  founded 
car-factories,  rolling-mills,  and  woollen-mills  in  various 
Western  States,  and  is  the  inventor  of  several  valuable  im- 
provements in  railway  construction  and  machinery.  He 
was  president  of  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
from  1869  to  1875.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Stone  (ANDREW  LEKTE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Oxford,  Conn., 
Nov.  25,  1815;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1837;  was  three 
years  professor  in  the  New  York  institution  for  the  deaf 


and  dumb,  at  the  same  time  studying  theology:  for  some 
vein-  in  tlir.  M. nice  of  the  American  Sunday  Sidiuol  I  ni<  n 
at  Philadelphia:  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Middletown,  Conn..  Sept.,  1*11:  pa.-tor  of  the 
Park  street,  church  at  IJo-tnn.  Ma-.-.,  1>1'J  ')."-,  and  has 

>in<.|.  I  M),>  Keen  settled  in  San  Fralici ,  Cal.  Author  of 

numerous  published  sermons  and  addresses.  —  His  brother, 
I)  \vi»  -M  UIVINE,  b.  at  Oxford,  Conn..  I  lee.  'I'.',,  1817,  was 
long  a  contributor  to  literary  periodicals,  and  has  been 
since  1849  editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  A'cic 
Yiti-k  J'turnal  of  Commerce. 

Stone  (Ciniii. is  I'.),  b.  at  Greenfield,  Masn.,  in  1826; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  18.fi:  when 
appointed  in  the  army  a  Krc\et  second  lieutenant  of  ord- 
nam  e  ;  first  lieutenant  !*.'>:>.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he 
served  from  Vera  Cru/.  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, gaining  the  brevets  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Molino  del  Key  and  Chapultepec ;  ordered  to 
California  in  1851,  he  constructed  the  Benicia  arsenal,  at 
the  same  time  performing  the  duties  of  chief  of  ordnance 
of  the  division  of  the  Pacific.  In  Nov.,  1858,  he  resigned 
and  engaged  in  the  banking  business  for  a  year  in  San 
Francisco,  when  (I*."i7)  appointed  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment chief  of  a  commission  to  survey  and  explore  its  lands 
in  Sonora  and  Lower  California.  Returning  East  in  1860, 
he  was  appointed  Jan.  1,  1861,  to  organize  and  drill  the 
District  of  Columbia  militia  for  defence  of  the  capital. 
Appointed  colonel  of  the  14th  U.  S.  Infantry  May  14,  and 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  17,  he  served  under 
Gen.  Patterson  during  the  lattcr's  operations  in  the  Shcn- 
andoah  in  July,  receiving  in  Aug.,  1861,  an  independent 
command  of  a  "  corps  of  observation  "  guarding  the  upper 
Potomac.  In  Feb..  1*02,  he  was  placed  in  confinement  in 
Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  harbor,  and  held  until  Aug.  9, 
when  released,  not  only  without  charges  being  preferred 
against  him,  but  without  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his 
arrest.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  participating  in  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Port  Hudson.  Gen.  Banks  soon  after  selected  him 
as  his  chief  of  staff,  which  position  he  held  until  Apr., 
1864,  being  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Sabine  Cross-roads 
and  Pleasant  Hill,  Apr.  8  and  9.  An  order  mustering 
him  out  of  the  volunteer  service  (dated  Apr.  4)  soon  after 
reached  him,  and  ho  was  unemployed  until  Aug.,  1864, 
when  assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  but  on  Sept.  13,  1864,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  regular  army.  In  1870  he  entered  the  mil- 
itary service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Stone  (COLLINS),  b.  at  Canton,  Conn.,  in  1812  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  1832  ;  was  for  nineteen  years  (1833- 
52)  teacher  in  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  was  principal  of  the  Ohio  State  asylum 
at  Columbus  1852—63,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Hart- 
ford asylum  as  principal — a  post  ho  retained  until  his 
death  at  that  place  by  a  railroad  accident,  Dec.  23,  1870. 
He  had  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Ilawes  at  Hartford, 
and  been  ordained  in  Ohio  in  1853. 

Stone  (EDMUND),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Scotland  about  1690, 
was  the  son  of  a  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  at  Inverary ; 
was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  accidentally  discovered  by  that 
nobleman  while  reading  Newton's  Principia ;  was  found 
to  be  conversant  with  geometry,  Latin,  and  French ; 
thereupon  taken  under  the  duke's  protection  and  enabled 
to  complete  his  studies;  published  treatises  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions (1723),  lYiurtnn*  (1730),  and  Mathematical  Instruments 
(1758),  a  New  Mathematical  Dictionary  (1726),  The  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid  (2  vols.,  1731),  The  whole  Doctrine  of 
Parallaxes  (1763),  and  Jtejlections  on  the  Fii/ure  of  the  Earth 
(1768);  contributed  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a 
paper  on  Lines  of  the  Third  Order  (1740),  in  which  he 
pointed  out  two  such  lines  not  noticed  by  Newton  or  Stir- 
ling (see  STIRLING,  JAMES)  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  Dr. 
Isaac  Barrow's  Geometrical  Lecture*  (1745),  and  edited 
an  English  translation  of  David  Gregory's  Elements  of 
Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Geometry  (2  vols.,  1713;  2d  ed., 
1726),  with  additions.  In  his  later  years  he  subsisted  by 
giving  private  mathematical  lessons  in  London,  whore  he 
died  poor  in  1768. 

Stone  (EnwiN  MARTIN),  b.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Apr. 
29,  1805;  edited  the  Roston  Times  (1827),  and  subsequently 
the  Independent  Messenger  and  Salem  Observer ;  entered 
the  ministry,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Beverley,  Mass.,  and  in  1847  became 
minister  at  large,  residing  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  contributing 
to  periodicals  ;  has  published — -liioffraphy  of  Elhanan  Win- 
chester (1836),  Hymns  for  Sabbath  Schools  (1837),  Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Vestry  and  Conference  Meetings  (1842),  His- 
tory of  Beverley  (1843),  Life  and  Kecollections  of  John  How- 
land  (1857),  History  of  the  Providence  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Mechanics  (1860),  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
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Rhode  Island  Raiment*  (1861-65),  The  /».-»./«»  of  Canada 
in  177  'i  (1847),  and  The  Architect  and  Monetanan,  a.  me- 
inoir  of  Thomas  Tefft  (1869). 

Stone  (FRANK),  b.  in  Manchester,  Kng.,  Aug.  23,  1800, 
the  «on  of  acotton  manufacturer:  «ftl  engaged  m  his  father  s 
business,  at  the  same  time  practising  painting  In  water 
colors  •  in  1824  adopted  art  as  a  profession  :  went  to  London 
in  1831  and  in  the  following  your  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  beginning  soon  after 
to  paiiit  aNo  in  oil,  sending  to  the  Academy  his  Legend  of 
UontroM  in  1  840.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  — 
'I'/n'/lii  niu  -\rt<  "•!:!.  c'iii.'1-avcd  under  the  title  7'lie  Heart's 
lftrm«««  (1840),  Charles  I.  and  the  Infanta  ,,f  Spain 
(isil)  Tlir  /lath/ill  Lover  and  I/if  Maiden  Coy  (1842), 
' 


77,,    /,',./    !,,/,.'•(/  (1843),  Cram  Purposes  (1844),  The  Queen 
„„,!  I*!,!:,'!!,,  (IS-I.'>),  AVr.,i/,iy  (1846),  The  Imparting  Mate 


, 

»nd.V«lVr/  (1847),  Chrint  and  the  Woman  of  Itcthauy  (1848), 
Tin'  Hint  (1S41M.  '/'/(.•  Ciirdcner's  Daughter  (1850),  lint- 
f,i,ii,,  reeeiriuij  Antonio's  Letter,  which  gained  his  eli'rtiml 
as  an  u<sor-iali'  of  the  Royal  Academy  (1851);  Hi:  l/,,,:l.;r 
in  the  Hiiaalin/a  (IS.',:.'!.  'I'b'-  .'/"»'«•  is  Come  (1S53I.  Tin- 
Of,/.  Old  .S'/ni-i/  (1854),  Doubt  (1856).  linn  ,/mrr.  Messirnrt  ! 
(1S.">7),  and  The  .1/o-ri/  nml  Sad  Ifcart,  not  quite  finished 
:it  the  time  of  his  death.  D.  Nor.  18,  1859.—  MARCUS 
SIMM;,  his  son,  has  painted  Elizabeth  obliged  to  attend 
Matt  by  Tier  Sinter  Mar//  (ISO!)),  Henry  VIII.  ami  Ann,' 
Jloley  n  'obserred  bi/  Queen  Katharine  (1870),  and  The  Royal 
Nartery  15S8  (\»n). 

Stone  (HORATIO),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  England  about  1810; 
received  a  classical  anil  medical  education  ;  practised  some 
years  as  a  physician  in  New  York  ;  was  led  by  his  artistic 
inclinations  to  exchange  that  profession  for  that  of  a  sculptor, 
in  which  he  was  chiefly  self-taught;  settled  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1846,  opening  there  a  studio  and  becoming  known  as  a 
gentleman  of  rare  literary  culture  and  ability;  as  a  poet  and 
essayist  contributed  frequently  to  the  press,  though  usually 
without  his  signature;  studied  in  Italy  1856-57,  and  dur- 
ing a  second  visit  there  d.  at  Carrara  in  Sept.,  1875.  Among 
his  best-known  works  are  the  fine  statues  of  Hancock,  Ham- 
ilton, Taney,  and  Benton,  executed  for  the  U.  S.  government. 

Stone  (JAMES  KENT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1840  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1801  :  studied  in  Italy  and  at 
the  University  of  Gottingcn,  1861-63  ;  served  in  the  Union 
army,  from  which  he  soon  retired  after  being  disabled  ; 
became  professor  of  Latin  in  Kenyan  College,  Gambler, 
0..  1863,  of  mathematics  and  soon  afterward  president 
1867;  exchanged  that  post  for  the  presidency  of  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1868  ;  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
1869,  and  resigned  and  joined  the  congregation  of  Mis- 
sionary Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  in  New  York  City. 
In  1870  he  published  The  Inritation  Heeded,  an  account 
of  the  steps  leading  to  his  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Stone  (JOHN  AUGUSTUS),  b.  in  Concord,  Mass.,  in  1801  ; 
made  his  drSbut  upon  the  stage  in  the  character  of  Old 
Norval,  but  acted  only  at  intervals.  For  Edwin  Forrest  he 
wrote  the  three  plays,  Metamora,  The  Ancient  Briton,  and 
The  Ranker  of  Rotten.  Among  his  other  dramas  are  La 
Rnqtie,  the  Regicide  ;  The  Demoniac  ;  and  Tancred.  Drowned 
himself,  while  in  a  fit  of  derangement,  in  the  Schuylkill 
June  1,  1834. 

Stone  (JOHN  HASKINS),  b.  in  Maryland;  early  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  entered  the  army  as  captain  in 
Smallwood's  regiment;  rose  to  be  colonel  in  1776;  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains, 
Princeton,  and  Germantown,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  service  in  1779. 
In  1781  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs  ;  was  subsequently  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  Maryland,  and  governor  of  the 
State  1794-97.  D.  at  Annapolis  Oct.  5,  1804. 

Stone  (JOHN  OSGOOD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  about 
1812;  graduated  at  the  medical  school  of  Harvard  College 
1836;  pursued  further  medical  studies  in  Europe;  settled 
on  his  return  as  a  physician  at  New  York,  where  he 
achieved  eminence;  was  long  a  surgeon  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  was  an  active  member  of  the  metropolitan  board 
of  health  1866-70.  D.  in  New  York  City  June  4,  1876. 
His  services  in  connection  with  the  ventilation  and  sanitary 
drainage  of  tenement  houses  were  of  great  value. 

Stone  (JOHN  SF.ELY).  D.  D.,  b.  at  West  Stoekbridge, 
Mass.,  in  1795  ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1823  ;  studied 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  took  or- 
ders in  the  Episcopal  Church  1826  ;  was  rector  of  churches 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Frederick,  Md.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  of  St.  Paul's,  Bos- 
ton ;  became  lecturer  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School, 
and  in  1867  was  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Theological  Seminary,  to  reside  at  Cambridge.  Besides 
several  sermons  and  articles  in  periodicals,  he  has  pub- 


lished — Life  of  Bishop  Grisioold  (1844),  The  Mysteries 
Opened  (1844),  The  Church  Universal  (1846;  revised  and 
enlarged  as  the  Living  Tempi,:,  1868),  Life  of, fames  Milnor 
(1848),  The  Coal  rait,  or  the  Evangelical  and  Tractarian 
Systems  Compared  (1853),  The  Christian  Sacraments,  and 
Lectures  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  (1867). 

Stone  (Lrcv),  b.  at  West  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  in  1818; 
graduated  at  Oberlin  College,  and  became  an  agent  and 
lecturer  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  was 
also  an  early  advocate  of  the  cause  of  woman's  rights. 
In  1855  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Blackwcll.  still, 
however,  retaining  her  own  name,  and  for  some  years  lived 
in  seclusion  in  New  Jersey.  In  1867  she  canvassed  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  established  the  Woman's  Journal  in 
Boston  1870. 

Stone  (ROBERT  KING),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1822;  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1845,  tind  then  visited  London,  Edinburgh,  Vienna, 
and  Paris,  studying  particularly  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear;  soon  after  his  return  was  made  assistant  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  College  at  Washington; 
was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  received  an  oblique  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh,  which  confined  him  to  the  practice  chiefly 
of  aural  and  ophthalmic  surgery.  D.  at  Philadelphia  of 
apoplexy  Apr.  23,  1872.  PAUL  F.  EVK. 

Stone  (SAMI-EL),  b.  at  Hertford,  England,  about  1600; 
studied  at  Emanucl  College.  Cambridge,  1623-27;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  attached  himself  to  the 
Puritan  section  of  that  Church,  for  which  reason  he  under- 
went many  annoyances  from  the  authorities ;  embarked  for 
New  England  on  the  Griffin  with  200  emigrants,  headed  by 
Hooker,  Cotton,  and  Haynes  1633;  became  colleague  pas- 
tor with  Hooker  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge)  1633,  and 
removed  with  the  church  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
River  1636,  at  which  time  the  present  city  of  Hartford  was 
founded  and  named  in  honor  of  Stone's  native  place.  After 
the  death  of  Hooker,  in  1 647,  he  succeeded  to  the  pastorate ; 
was  noted  for  wit  and  humor,  and  distinguished  as  a  con- 
troversialist, and  was  engaged  in  important  theological  dis- 
cussions. D.  at  Hartford  July  20,  1663,  leaving  many 
MSS.  on  theology. 

Stone  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Pointon  Manor,  Charles  co.,  Md., 
in  1743;  was  educated  by  a  private  tutor;  studied  law  at 
Annapolis,  and  in  1764  commenced  practice  at  Frederickton, 
whence  in  1771  he  removed  to  Charles  co.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  1775-79,  and  advocated 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  government,  although 
at  first  instructed  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to  oppose 
it;  the  State  receding  from  its  opposition,  he  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1783,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  plan  of  confederation,  and  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  1787,  but  was  unable  to  at- 
tend. D.  at  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  Oct.  5,  1787. 

Stone  (THOMAS  TREADWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Waterford, 
Me.,  Feb.  9,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1820 ; 
studied  theology ;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Andover,  Me.,  1824-30;  principal  of  Bridgeton  (Me.) 
Academy  1830-32  ;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  East  Machias  1832-46,  of  the  First  church  (Unitarian) 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  1846-52,  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
at  Bolton,  Mass.,  1852-60,  and  of  the  First  ecclesiastical 
society  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  1863-71,  after  which  he  re- 
tired from  active  service,  and  now  (1876),  resides  at  Bol- 
ton, Mass.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Bow- 
doin College  1868.  Author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  War 
(1829),  Sketches  of  Oxford  County  (1830),  another  volume 
of  Sermons  (1854),  The  Rod  and  the  Staff  (1856),  and  of 
separate  sermons  and  addresses;  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Dial,  the  American  Quarterly  Observer,  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository, and  other  religious  periodicals,  and  was  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  so-called  "  Transcendental  school." 
(See  History  of  Transcendentalism  in  New  England  (New 
York,  1876),  by  0.  B.  Frothingham.) 

Stone  (WARREN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  St.  Alban's,  Vt.,  Feb., 
1808;  took  .his  diploma  from  a  small  medical  college  in 
Massachusetts  ;  sailed  in  a  little  brig  for  a  new  home  in 
the  South-west;  was  wrecked  off  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  the 
vessel  which  first  brought  the  Asiatic  cholera  South,  and 
finally  reached  New  Orleans  poor  in  health  and  almost  des- 
titute; yet  in  a  few  years  he  was  the  admitted  head  of  the 
profession  in  the  South-west ;  in  1836  began  to  teach  anat- 
omy ;  the  next  year  was  made  professor  of  that  department 
in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  on  the  death  of  Prof. 
Luzenburg  was  transferred  to  surgery,  which  he  held  at  his 
death,  Dec.  6,  1872.  He  visited  Europe,  and  contributed 
papers  to  professional  journals.  PAUL  F.  EYE. 

Stone  (WILLIAM  LEETE),  b.  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
20,1792;  removed  to  Cooperstown  1809;  entered  a  print- 
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inj-ofliee;  became  editor  of  the  Ilerkimcr  Am,  ri,-"n  Isl:!, 
'•ijuently  »f  other  political  newspapers  at  IfadftOIti 
Albany,  nn('l  Hartford;  conducted  at  Hudson  a  literary 
periodical,  The  L,mu,j,'r,  and  was  one  of  the  proprietor! 
and  editors  of  tlic  New  York  '  ',,nim,  n-inl  A'/n-i -li'i'r  from 
is:' I  to  his  death,  at  Saratoga  Spring  Aug.  15,  1S4-I.  Ill- 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  political  mid  literary  ccli-li 
ritics  of  New  York;  had  his  full  chare  of  controversies  in 
both  capacities :  »as  a  prominent  advocate  of  compulsory 
ediii-ation,  and  for  some  years  superintendent  of  common 
schools  in  New  York  City.  Author  of  L<-tt,  r*  <,n  MII*,,,,,',, 
and  Anti-Masonry  (18.12),  Tnli;  ,i,i'l  Sl;rt,-het  (2  vols.,  1834), 
ItorJer  Wan  a/ the  American  l{.-rotution  (2  Tols.,  1834), 
Matthias  ami  /lit  I,,,/,,,»lii,;'«  (IS:;/)).  I'/,,  ,,u,l  !>•,,:•„»  in  the 
Life  of  a  I,',,,//,;,,,,,,  (ISM),  Maria  Moid-  (1886),jtett»r»  on 
Animal  Ma^m-tism  (IS:',7),  /.//>•  of  Kraut  ('2  vols.,  1S38), 
Life  of  Red  Jacktt  I  Is  II).  7V/»-  /•o.-iryau,!  Hilary  of  H>.- 
i/nSiy  I  ISI1),  and  r«r,i«  <.«./  M;,,nt,,nomoh  (1812).  His  /,,>'.; 
«/'  NiY  Wi'/li'<ni  J,iliii.inu,  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  was 
lini  shcil  and  published  (2  vols.,  1865)  by  his  son,  W.  L. 
Stone,  Jr. 

Stone  (WILLIAM  LEF.TE.  JR.),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in 
New  York  City  Apr.  4,  1835;  graduated  at  Drown  Uni- 
versity 1S;,S  and  at  Albany  Law  School  1859;  prefixed  a 
.17.  1,,,,'ir  of  his  father  to  the  2d  ed.  of  the  former's  Life  and 
Timrs  ,<f  lt"l  .Ini-ket  (1866),  and  completed  his  Life  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  (Albany,  2  vols.,  1865);  edited  new  edi- 
tions of  the  other  historical  works  of  his  father  (1864-65) ; 
translated  from  the  German  the  Letters  and  Journals  (1867) 
of  Baroness  Riedesel  and  the  Memoir*,  Letten,  and  Joiirnult 
of  Gen.  Riedesel  (2  vols.,  1868);  contributed  to  magazines 
and  literary  periodicals;  is  editor  (1876)  of  the  Nem  York 
School  Journal,  and  author  of  Snt-atoifii  Springs  ( 1866),  Life 
an,/  llV//i»'/»  of  /'„/.  William  L.  Stone  (1866),  History  of 
New  York  'City  (1868;  new  ed.  1872),  The  True  History 
of  the  Jane  McCren  Tragedy  (1874),  Keminiscences  of  Sara- 
io,j,t  (1ST  I),  and  Cmtmitial  Sl.;i<-h,«  (1876);  is  engaged 
upon  a  History  of  the  Six  Nations  and  a  work  upon  The 
Campaign  and  Snn;'ni/,'i-  of  fliti-,f,ii/nc,  and  has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  "Centennial  historian"  of  the  State  of 
^ew  York. 

Stone  (WILLIAM  MI-KHAY),  B.  D.,  b.  in  Somerset  Co., 
Md.,  in  1789;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Md. ; 
took  deacons'  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1802 ;  was 
for  many  years  pastor  of  his  native  parish,  and  in  1830  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Maryland,  lie  published  a  charge,  a 
pastoral  letter,  and  a  sermon.  D.  near  Salisbury,  Md.,  Feb. 
26,  1838. 

Stone  (WILLIAM  OLIVER),  b.  at  Derby,  Conn.,  Sept.  26, 
1830  ;  became  a  painter  in  New  Haven,  where  most  of  his 
early  works  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  his  studio ; 
removed  to  New  York  in  1851,  where  his  first  work,  The 
Mantilla,  was  exhibited  in  1854.  and  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  in  1859.  Ho  painted  the  por- 
traits of  many  noted  persons,  and  excelled  especially  in 
those  of  women  and  children.  D.  at  Newport  Sept.  15, 
1875. 

Stone,  Artificial.  Several  kinds  of  artificial  stone 
have  come  into  use  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  for 
architectural  and  artistic  purposes,  and  for  the  pavements 
of  cellars,  footpaths,  areas,  and  other  localities  not  sub- 
jected to  the  tread  of  heavy  animals.  Some  of  them  possess 
very  considerable  positive  merit,  and  arc  of  great  value  in 
districts  where  durable  and  cheap  building-stone  is  not 
supplied  by  nature. 

Hydraulic  concrete,  or  btton  (see  articles  MASONRY  and 
CKMKNTS),  is  a  species  of  artificial  stone  admirably  adapted 
to  a  variety  of  most  important  uses.  For  foundations  in 
damp  and  yielding  soils  and  for  subterranean  and  subma- 
rine masonry,  under  almost  every  combination  of  circum- 
stances likely  to  be  met  with  in  practice,  it  is  superior  to 
brick  masonry  in  strength,  hardness,  durability,  and  econ- 
omy, and  in  some  cases  is  a  safe  substitute  for  the  best  nat- 
ural stone,  while  it  is  almost  always  preferable  to  the  poorer 
varieties.  For  submarine  masonry,  concrete  possesses  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  laid,  under  certain  precautions, 
without  exhausting  the  water  and  without  the  use  of  a  div- 
ing-bell or  submarine  armor.  On  account  of  its  continuity 
and  its  impermeability  to  water  it  is  an  excellent  material 
to  form  a  substratum  in  soils  infested  with  springs;  for 
sewers  and  conduits ;  for  basement  and  sustaining  walls ; 
for  columns,  piers,  and  abutments;  for  the  hearting  and 
backing  of  walls  faced  with  bricks,  rubble,  or  ashlar-work ; 
for  pavements  in  areas,  basements,  sidewalks,  and  cellars; 
for  the  walls  and  floors  of  cisterns,  vaults,  powder-maga- 
zines, etc.  Groined  and  vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire 
bridges,  dwelling-houses,  and  factories,  in  single  monolithic 
masses  with  suitable  ornamentation,  have  been  constructed 
of  this  material  alone. 

Blton-Coignet  is  an  artificial  stone  of  superior  quality 


which  has  been  introduced  by  M.  Francois  Coignet  of  Paris 
after  extended  experiment  ami  reseun-li.  Its  usual  ingre- 
dients, and  those  used  and  rei imendi-d  by  .M.  Coignet, 

ore — Portland  eement,  .-ilieioiis  hydraulic  lime,  like  that 
obtained  at  Teil,  France,  and  clean  silicious  sand,  mi\e,l 
together  with  ii  little  frosh  water.  For  the  sake  of  economy, 
common  lime  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  Teil  lime, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  When  this  is  done,  the  proportion  of 
Portland  eement  must  lie  increased.  It  is  deemed  essential 
that  only  materials  of  the  first  excellence  of  their  kind, 
whether  common  or  hydraulic  lime,  and  Portland  cement, 
should  be  used  for  the  matrix  ;  that  the  quantity  of  water 
should  not  exceed  what  is  just  sufficient  to  convert  the  ce- 
ment and  lime  into  a  ,-tiii  viscous  paste;  and  that  the  sand 
be  incorporated  with  the  matrix  by  a  thorough  and  pro- 
liMi;_'ed  mixing  or  trituration,  producing  an  incoherent 
mixture  in  wliieh  ever\  i^rain  of  sand  is  completely  coated 
over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  pn.-te.  leaving  only  a  very  little, 
if  any,  of  the  paste  in  excess  to  compensate  for  imperfect 
manipulation.  A  handful  of  this  mixture,  when  pressed 
together  between  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
will  retain  its  form  without  being  at  all  plastic,  and  if 
dropped  upon  the  floor  will  fly  apart,  resuming  its  state  of 
incohcrency.  M.  Coignet  recommends  that  the  hydraulic 
lime-paste  should  first  bo  prepared  by  trituration  in  a  suit- 
able mill  of  such  design  that  it  will  act  by  both  compression 
and  friction;  a  pug-mill  with  hclicoidal  arms  will  produce 
this  effect.  After  this,  the  sand  is  added  and  the  materials 
passed  through  the  mill  again,  or  even  more  than  once  if 
necessary  to  produce  a  thorough  and  complete  incorporation 
of  the  ingredients.  If  Teil  hydraulic  lime  is  used  without 
any  common  lime,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  add  any 
Portland  cement  for  ordinary  massive  work.  When,  for 
any  speeial  purpose,  it  is  desired  to  introduce  Portland  ce- 
ment into  the  mixture  in  order  to  increase  its  hardness  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  induration,  it  had  better  be  done  during 
the  process  of  trituration  with  the  sand,  adding  at  the  same 
time  the  requisite  increment  of  water  if  any  more  be  neces- 
sary, so  that  after  thorough  mixing  the  material  will  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  incoherent  pasty  powder,  which  is 
the  characteristic  property  required.  In  ordinary  practice, 
when  sand  and  hydraulic  lime  only  are  employed,  it  will 
be  found  to  answer  very  well  to  mix  the  two  together  dry 
with  shovels,  and  then  to  spread  them  out  on  the  platform 
and  add  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  by  sprinkling.  The 
dampened  materials  are  then  shovelled  into  the  mill  and 
triturated  thoroughly  by  passing  it  through  more  than  once 
if  necessary.  When  a  portion  of  Portland  cement  is  used, 
it  may  be  incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients  before 
the  water  is  added,  or  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  mix- 
ture in  the  mill,  as  may  be  preferred.  When  Portland  ce- 
ment alone,  or  with  only  a  little  common  lime,  is  used  for 
the  matrix — as  will  commonly  be  the  case  in  the  U.  S., 
where  no  good  hydraulic  lime  has  yet  been  discovered — the 
process  is  the  same  as  when  hydraulic  lime  alone  is  used, 
except  that  the  trituration  should  be  more  prolonged,  es- 
pecially if  the  cement  bo  rather  quick-setting.  With  Port- 
land cement  and  silicious  hydraulic  lime  similar  to  that  of 
Teil  the  following  proportions  will  answer  for  divers  purposes. 
The  mixtures  in  the  two  right-hand  columns  need  seldom 
be  used  except  for  ornamental  work,  requiring  removal  and 
handling  within  two  or  three  days  after  being  made : 


Sand,  by  measure 

Hydraulic  lime,  by  measure 

Portland  cement,  dry,  by  measure 


When  the  hydraulic  lime  IB  omitted,  some  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  will  answer,  it  being  understood  that 
the  strength  and  hardness  of  Portland  cement  are  dimin- 
ished by  the  addition  of  either  sand  or  lime : 


Sand,  by  volume. 

Common  lime,  by  volume 

Portland  cement,  by  volume.. 


In  cases  where  a  stone  is  to  be  subjected  to  wear,  like  a 
paving-block,  the  upper  surface  for  the  thickness  of  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  made  richer  in  cement 
than  the  body  of  the  block.  The  proportion  of  1  of  cement 
to  1  of  sand  for  the  surface,  and  1  of  cement  to  3  or  4  of 
sand  for  the  rest  of  the  block,  is  sometimes  used. 

The  mixing  of  the  ingredients  having  been  accomplished 
in  such  manner  that  each  and  every  grain  of  sand  is 
coated  all  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  matrix — almost 
entirely  exhausting  the  matrix  thereby — the  material  is 
compacted  by  ramming  in  successive  layers  in  a  mould  of 
the  form  and  dimension  required  for  the  stone.  The  mould 
should  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  heavy  pressure  from 
within,  and  of  being  taken  apart  and  removed  from  the 
stone.  If  the  mould  be  for  a  detached  building-block,  and 
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not  for  monolithic  masonry,  a  quantity  of  the  mixed  ma- 
terial is  thrown  in  nml  roughly  spread  out  with  a  shovel  to 
the  thickness  of  1  *  to  2  indies.  It  is  then  thoroughly  com- 
pacted by  the  repeated  and  systematic  blows  of  an  iron- 
shod  rammer  until  the  layer  is  reduced  to  about  one-third 
its  original  thickness.  Its  surface  is  then  scratched  or 
roughened  up  with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  secure  a  per- 
fect bond  with  the  succeeding  layer,  and  then  more  of  the 
material  is  added  and  compacted  in  the  same  manner.  This 
process  is  continued  until  the  mould  is  full.  The  upper  sur- 
face is  then  struck  with  a  straight-edge  and  smoothed  off 
with  a  trowel,  after  which  the  full  mould  may  be  at  once 
turned  over  on  a  bed  of  s:ind  and  the  bottom,  side,  and  end 
pieces  removed.  The  block  is  then  finished,  and  if  small 
may  be  removed  in  a  day  or  two.  Large  blocks,  like  sills, 
lintels,  and  platforms,  require  a  longer  time  to  harden,  es- 
peciallv  if  the  proportion  of  cement  used  is  rather  small. 
The  construction  of  monolithic  masonry  is  conducted  in 
essentially  the  same  manner  as  when  common  concrete  is 
used.  When  a  pug-mill  cannot  be  procured  for  mixing  the 
materials,  tolerably  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  cubical  box  of  planks  rigidly  attached  to  a  horizontal 
axle  passing  through  diagonally  opposite  corners.  The 
box  may  measure  about  3  feet  on  each  edge,  containing  27 
cubic  feet,  and  may  bo  arranged  to  work  by  horse-  or  Innxl 
power.  A  proper  charge  for  it  would  bo  about  14  to  16 
cubic  feet  of  the  materials.  It  is  provided  with  a  trap-door 
about  20  inches  square  for  charging  and  emptying.  The 
door  is  located  near  one  of  the  six  angles  farthest  from  the 
axle.  The  ingredients — the  cement,  sand,  and  water — are 
first  roughly  mixed  together  on  a  platform,  and  then  passe, I 
into  the  box  with  shovels  or  wheelbarrows,  or  a  largo  bucket 
swung  from  a  crane.  The  grinding  and  rubling  process  of 
mixture,  deemed  so  important  in  the  preparation  of  the 
material,  may  be  secured  by  putting  in  the  box,  with  the 
cement,  sand,  and  water,  a  number  of  rounded  pebbles  or 
cobble-stones  weighing  6  to  8  pounds  each.  After  the 
batch  is  emptied  upon  the  platform,  these  stones  are  taken 
out  for  future  use. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  may  be  inferred  that 
be"ton-Coignet  is  nothing  more  than  a  hydraulic  concrete 
or  b£ton,  from  which  the  coarse  fragments  or  ballast  have 
been  omitted,  and  upon  which  all  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  judicious  choice  in  the  quality  and  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients,  and  from  their  thorough  manipu- 
lation, have  been  conferred.  The  most  important  and  costly 
work  that  has  yet  been  undertaken  in  this  material  is  a 
section,  37  miles  in  length,  of  the  Vanne  aqueduct  for  sup- 
plying water  to  the  city  of  Paris.  This  aqueduct,  which 
traverses  the  Forest  of  Fontaincblcau  through  its  entire 
length,  comprises  2J  to  3  miles  of  arches,  some  of  them  as 
much  as  50  feet  in  height,  and  11  miles  of  tunnel,  in  nearly 
all  of  which  the  only  sand  used  was  the  material  excavated 
at  the  locality,  known  as  Fontainebleau  sand.  It  includes 
also  eight  or  ten  bridges  of  largo  span  (57  to  125  feet)  for 
the  bridging  of  rivers,  canals,  and  highways.  The  pipe  is 
6£  feet  in  interior  diameter,  with  a  thickness  of  9  inches  at 
the  top  and  12  inches  at  the  sides  at  the  water-surface.  The 
construction  of  the  arches  was  carried  on  about  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  work  on  the  pipe,  and  the  centres  were  struck 
from  seven  to  ten  days  later.  The  writer  made  a  personal 
examination  of  this  work  in  the  winter  of  1869-70,  when 
it  was  only  about  two-thirds  done.  Water  had  been  let  into 
a  portion  of  the  pipe  several  months  before,  and  its  imper- 
meability found  to  be  perfect.  An  entire  church,  with 
its  foundations,  walls,  and  spire  constructed  of  beton- 
Coignet,  at  Vesinet,  near  Paris,  was  also  examined.  The 
steeple  is  130  feet  high,  and  shows  no  cracks  or  other  evi- 
dences of  weakness.  Over  31  miles  of  the  sewers  of  Paris 
were  laid  in  the  same  material  prior  to  June,  1869.  The 
proportions  for  the  sewers  were,  by  measure,  sand  5,  hy- 
draulic lime  1,  Paris  cement  (said  to  be  as  good  as  Port- 
land) J.  Several  largo  city  houses,  some  for  residences  and 
others  for  business  purposes,  were  built  with  it  in  Paris.  In 
one  of  them,  having  a  cellar  below  the  street-level,  and  six 
full  stories  surmounted  with  a  Mansard  roof  above,  the 
thickness  of  the  exterior  walls  was  established  as  follows: 
cellar,  19^  inches:  first  story,  15-^;  second  story,  13,%; 
third  story,  12-fa;  fourth  story,  11^;  fifth  story,  10A; 
sixth  story,  9-fo. 

Beton-Coignetwas  used  for  the  fluted  columns  and  other 
interior  finish  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  and  for  a  handsome  carriage-way 
bridge  spanning  a  footpath  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn. 
It  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  to  some  extent  elsewhere  in  the  U.  S.,  for 
sills,  lintels,  steps,  and  platforms,  and  for  facing  the  ex- 
terior walls  of  houses.  In  France  the  cellars  of  houses 
constructed  with  this  material  are  usually  divided  into  two 
large  compartments  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  street,  and 
these  arc  each  covered  by  a  flat  arch  of  the  beton,  the  usual 


proportions  of  which  are  a  rise  of  about  one-tenth  the 
span,  a  thickness  at  the  crown  of  5  to  6  inches,  and  a 
thickness  at  the  springing  lines  of  84  to  9  inches.  Al- 
though this  material  dot's  not  attain  its  maximum  strength 
and  hardness  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  it  is 
iimply  strung  when  made  into  building-blocks  "to  bo  used 
in  a  few  days  after  moulding.  Experiments  made  upon 
specimens  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  months  in  age, 
composed  of  I  measure  of  dry  hydraulic  lime,  4  measures 
of  sand,  and  i  to  ^  of  a  measure  of  Portland  cement,  gave 
resistances  to  crushing  varying  from  2634  to  7495  pounds 
per  square  inch.  A  crushing  strength  exceeding  6008  pounds 
per  square  inch  on  3J  to  4  inch  cubes  represents  an  excep- 
tionally strong  specimen  when  the  proportions  are  kept 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned.  In  Paris  a  consider- 
able trade  in  statuary,  vases,  pedestals,  etc.,  made  from 
this  material  has  grown  up  within  the  last  twelve  years. 
It  resists  frost  and  the  solvent  action  of  sea-water.  Its  cost 
in  the  U.  S.,  with  good  Portland  cement  at  $3.75  to  SI. 7.3 
PIT  cask  of  400  pounds,  will  be  from  89  to  $12  per  cubic 
yard  for  labor  and  materials,  with  these  advantages  over 
brick  masonry — that  a  considerable  degree  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  any  desired  color,  from  a  light-drab  or  fawn  to  a 
dark-gray  or  brown,  with  shades  of  dark-red  and  dark- 
blue,  may  be  conferred  upon  it  at  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
cost.  By  the  use  of  Vicat  cement,  instead  of  Portland,  a 
harder  and  stronger  beton  can  be  made,  on  account  of  the 
relative  superiority  of  the  former  cement.  Its  cost  will 
also  be  augmented. 

Jtannome'it  Patent  SKKdotu  Concrete  Stone. — The  process 
of  making  this  stone,  as  followed  for  many  years  after  the 
first  patent  was  issued  to  Mr.  Frederick  Kansomc  of  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1R56,  consists  in  forming  in  the  inter- 
stices of  sand,  gravel,  or  any  pulverized  stone  a  hard  and 
insoluble  cementing  substance  or  matrix  by  the  mutual  de- 
composition of  two  chemical  compounds  in  solution.  The 
compounds  employed  are  silicate  of  soda  ("soluble  glass." 
"liquor  of  flints")  and  chloride  of  calcium.  These,  when 
mixed  together,  form  almost  instantaneously,  by  double 
decomposition,  silicate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt),  and  the  value  of  the  artificial  stone  thus 
produced  depends  on  the  strength,  hardness,  and  durability 
of  the  silicate  of  lime  which  binds  the  particles  of  sand 
together.  The  raw  materials  employed  are  principally 
sand,  gravel,  flints,  chalk,  limestone,  caustic  soda,  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  water.  The  silicate  of  soda  or  soluble  glass 
is  made  by  boiling  and  dissolving  flints  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  under  pressure.  It  should  be  of  the 
consistency  of  molasses,  and  possess  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1-j^j.  To  every  bushel  of  sand  about  1  gallon  of  the 
prepared  silicate  of  soda  is  added,  and  the  mass  is  then 
thoroughly  mixed  together  in  a  mill  until  it  attains  a  putty- 
like,  semi-plastic  condition,  suitable  for  compacting  into 
moulds  by  ramming  or  by  compression.  The  prepared  ma- 
terial is  then  compressed  into  moulds  of  wood  or  metal,  or 
it  may  be  rolled  into  slabs  when  that  form  is  required,  as 
for  roofs,  footpaths,  etc.  The  slab  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
before  the  process  proceeds  further,  may  be  cut  into  pieces 
of  any  shape  that  will  adapt  it  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied.  When  the  material  is  once  compacted  in 
moulds,  it  may  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  is  not  liable 
to  warp,  crack,  or  undergo  any  subsequent  change  of  form. 
The  moulded  blocks  or  the  slabs  arc  then  at  once  drenched 
with  a  solution  of  cold  chloride  of  calcium,  which  acts 
rapidly  upon  the  silicate  of  soda,  producing  insoluble  sili- 
cate of  lime,  whereby  the  mass  is  hardened  and  solidified 
to  such  degree  that  it  can  be  removed  and  handled  without 
danger  of  breaking  during  the  remaining  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess. The  blocks  are  then  conveyed  into  a  tank  or  cistern 
containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1^,,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F. 
In  this  bath  the  chemical  action  is  completed,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  silicate  of  lime  through  the  mass,  and  the 
production  of  a  homogeneous  artificial  stone.  After  this, 
the  blocks  are  removed  from  the  cistern,  and  thoroughly 
drenched  with  cold  water  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
depending  on  their  size.  By  this  the  chloride  of  sodium 
formed  during  the  operation  is  washed  out.  The  work  is 
then  finished  and  the  block  ready  for  immediate  use.  An 
essential  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  bath  of  hot 
chloride  of  calcium  must  be  applied  while  the  silicate  is 
still  moist — that  is,  as  soon  as  the  material  is  moulded  into 
form.  From  the  reported  tests  of  this  stone  it  appears  that 
the  tensile  strength  obtained  by  different  experimenters  is 
extremely  variable,  ranging  from  about  97  to  533  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  while  the  strength  to  resist  crushing, 
obtained  on  one  occasion  with  4-inch  cubes,  is  stated  as 
high  as  6720  pounds  per  square  inch.  Other  reports  give 
it  a  crushing  strength  of  4200  pounds  per  square  incli  on 
4-inch  cubes.  The  crushing  strength  of  the  samples  that 
gave  a  tensile  strength  of  only  97  pounds  per  square  inch 
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is  not  reported,  but  would  probably  not  exceed  1200  to  1500 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Th<:  BMU0IIM  stone  is  adapted 
to  many  kinds  of  architectural  embellishment,  such  as  cor- 
nices, capitals,  door  and  window  dressings,  copings,  balus- 
railings,  linials;  for  garden  decorations;  for  steps, 
platforms,  footpaths,  sidewalks,  grindstones;  for  monu- 
ments, tombs,  ami  other  cemetery  rei|uirements.  The  writer 
visited  the  Patent  Concrete. Stone  Co.'s  works,  operating 
the  Haii-ome  patent,  at  Hast  (ireenwich,  near  l,ondon, 
some  years  ai;o,  and  found  that  the  manufacture  of  grind- 
stones hail  become  a  very  important  ami  lui-rativo  branch 
of  their  business.  They  are  perfectly  uniform  in  hardne.-s 
ami  homogeneous  ill  structure,  anil  have  been  found  to  be 

superior  to  tin U  Ic  from  the  best  natural  samlstones  of 

England.  Quite  recently,  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  method  of  producing  this  stone  by  which  the 
00  I  i-  considerably  diminished.  It  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  silicious  earlli  more  or  less  readily  soluble  in  caustic  soda 
or  putassa  ai  m<nlerati>ly  low  temperatures.  This  material 
is  mixed  with  lime  (or  substances  containing  lime),  silicate 
of  Soda,  and  saml,  and  the  mixture  is.  then  moulded  into 
the  rci|iiircd  form  in  the  manner  already  described.  Nothing 
further  is  required  except  sufficient  time  for  induration, 
which  begins  as  soon  as  the  materials  are  brought  into  inti- 
in  atr  contact,  and  goes  on  gradually,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  good 
hydraulic'  cement..  The  reactions  which  produce  hardness 
are  simply  that  the  silicate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  the 
silicic  acid  entering  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the 
linn-  present,  forming  a  silicate  of  lime,  while  a  portion  of 
the  alkali  set  free  seizes  upon  the  natural  soluble  silica 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  ingredients,  and  thus  forms  a 
fresh  supply  of  silicate  of  soda  (or  potash).  This,  in  its 
turn,  is  decomposed  by  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  of  the  alkali  is  not  set  free  at  these 
successive  decompositions,  but  that  a  portion  of  it  becomes 
permanently  fixed  in  the  formation  of  a  compound  silicate 
of  lime  and  soda.  The  whole  of  the  alkali  thus  becomes 
gradually  fixed,  obviating  the  necessity  of  subsequent 
drcn"]jin^  with  water  to  secure  its  removal.  The  stone 
m;ii!e  by  the  new  process,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
months,  is  fully  equal  in  strength  to  that  produced  in  the 
chloride-of-calcium  bath. 

'/'/"•  ,SV-/v/  Artificial  titoiic. — Some  years  ago,  M.  Sorel,  a 
French  chemist,  discovered  that  the  oxychloride  of  mag- 
nesium possessed  the  hydraulic  energy  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  this  cement  is  the  basis  of  the  Sorel  stone.  It  is 
formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  of 
the  proper  strength  and  in  the  proper  proportions,  to  the 
oxide  of  magnesium  obtained  by  calcining  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  inni/iimitc.  There  are  several  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess, which  may  bo  briefly  stated  as  follows:  First.  The 
magnesite  is  burnt  in  ordinary  limekilns  at  a  dark  cherry- 
red  beat  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  producing  protoxide 
of  magnesium.  This  is  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  be- 
tween horizontal  millstones.  The  best  varieties  are  per- 
fectly white.  Second.  For  making  stone  the  burnt  and 
ground  magnesite  is  mixed  dry  in  the  proper  proportion 
with  the  material  to  be  united  and  bound  together — that  is, 
with  powdered  marble,  quartz,  emery,  silicious  sand,  soap- 
stone — of  which  the  stone  to  be  imitated  or  reproduced  is 
composed.  The  usual  proportions  are,  for  emery-wheels, 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  magnesium  by  weight;  for 
building-blocks,  such  as  sills,  lintels,  steps,  etc.,  6  to  10 
per  cent. ;  and  for  common  thick  walls,  not  more  than  5 
per  cent.  The  dry  ingredients  may  be  mixed  together  by 
hand  or  in  any  suitable  mill,  care  being  taken  to  secure 
their  thorough  and  intimate  incorporation  with  each  other. 
Third.  After  this  mixing  they  are  moistened  with  chloride 
of  magnesium,  for  which  bittern-water  (the  refuse  of  sea- 
side saltworks)  has  been  found  to  be  a  cheap  and  suitable 
substitute.  The  bittern-water  should  be  of  the  density  of 
15°  to  30°  Baume.  The  moistened  material  is  then  passed 
through  a  mill,  which  subjects  it  to  a  kind  of  trituration 
by  which  each  grain  of  sand  or  other  solid  material  becomes 
entirely  coated  over  with  a  thin  film  of  the  cement  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  chloride  with  the  oxide  of  magne- 
sium. Fourth.  The  mixture  is  formed  into  blocks  of  the 
required  shape  and  size  by  ramming  or  tamping  it  in 
strong  moulds  made  of  iron,  wood,  or  plaster,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described  for  biSton-Coignet.  The  block  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  mould  at  once,  and  nothing  further  need 
be  done  to  it.  The  setting  or  hardening  is  progressive  and 
simultaneous  throughout  the  mass,  as  with  other  hydraulic 
cements ;  the  maximum  hardness  is  not  attained  for  several 
months.  This  stone  so  closely  resembles  the  natural  stone, 
from  which  the  solid  ingredients  are  obtained  by  crushing 
and  grinding,  that  it  is  not  easy  in  the  absence  of  chemical 
tests  to  detect  any  difference  in  either  texture,  color,  or 
general  lithological  appearance.  The  Union  Stone  Co.  of 
Boston  has  been  operating  for  some  years  under  the  Sorel 
patent,  and  has  built  up  a  large  business  in  the  manufacture 


of  emery-wheels,  of  which  many  sizes  are  made,  from  the 
small  wheel  attached  to  sewing-machines  for  sharpening 
needles  to  the  large  grindstone,  finches  in  diameter  UM 
1^  inches  thick,  for  miiiiiifai-turing  establishments.  The 
strength  of  this  stone,  as  well  as  its  hardne  -.  exceeds  that 
of  any  cither  artificial  stone  yet  produecd.  and  may,  when 
desirable,  be'  made  etjual  to  that  of  the  natural  stone  which 
furnished  the  powder  or  sunil  used  in  its  fabrieiition.  1'r  nn 
a  number  c,l'  specimens  furnished  the  writer  by  the  Union 
Slonc  Co.,  comprising  coarse  and  fine  sanilstone  of  various 
shade-  of  color,  hones,  white  ami  \ariegated  marble,  emery- 
wheels,  hiiilding-blucks,  etc.,  some  small  blocks  were  pre- 
pared and  subjected  to  crushing,  with  the  results  given 
below.  The  age  and  composition  were  also  given  by  the 
company : 


Inert  material. 

Oxide  of  mag- 
neiium  by 
•eight. 

Age. 

Blie  of 
block!. 

IJI 

12  per  cent. 
12  to  15  p.  c. 
Not  known. 
15  per  cent. 
12  to  13  p.c. 
12  per  cent. 
Not  known. 

1  year. 
1  year. 
2  years. 
3  years. 
9  months. 
•2  years. 

Inchei. 
2X2JX1I 
HX2XU 

1JX2X1* 
UXUXU 
HX2X1J 
HX2XU 
UXUX1 

l-bn. 
6235 
7272 
19AM 

6133 
4923 
7680 

Pulverized  quartz  
Washed  flour  of  emery. 

Mill-sweepings  
Marble  aud  sand  
Marble  

The  speed  recommended  for  the  emery  grindstones  is  3500 
feet  per  minute  at  the  perimeter  or  grinding  surface;  the 
large  stones  will  sustain  a  speed  of  3  to  4  miles  per  minute 
at  the  circumference  without  breaking.  For  making  sills, 
steps,  lintels,  etc.,  a  mixture  containing  100  pounds  of  clean 
sharp  sand,  10  pounds  of  powdered  marble,  10  pounds  of 
the  powdered  oxide  of  magnesium,  and  10  pounds  of  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  in  solution  will  answer  very  well. 
The  materials  for  1  cubic  foot  of  stone  will  cost  about  60 
cents,  to  which  should  be  added  20  to  25  cents  per  cubic 
foot  for  labor.  This  price  may  be  reduced  10  to  12  cents 
per  foot  by  incorporating  large  pebbles  and  cobblestones  in 
the  mixture  at  the  time  of  moulding  the  blocks  when  their 
form  and  dimensions  are  such  as  to  render  it  admissible. 
For  foundations  and  plain  massive  walls  the  proportion  of 
cement  may  be  reduced  and  the  quantity  of  cobblestones 
increased. 

The  Frear  Artificial  Stone  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sili- 
cious sand  and  hydraulic  cement,  to  which  gum-shellac  is 
added  in  order  to  increase  its  strength  and  hardness.  The 
cement  is  first  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  sand  in 
the  proportion  of  about  1  measure  of  cement  to  2J  meas- 
ures of  sand,  and  the  mixture  is  then  moistened  with  a 
solution  obtained  by  dissolving  1  pound  of  gum- shellac  in 
from  2  to  4  ounces  of  concentrated  alkali  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. This  is  diluted  with  water  to  such  degree  that  about 
1  ounce  of  the  shellac  is  distributed  through  the  cement 
and  sand  used  in  making  one  cubic  foot  of  the  stone.  The 
dampened  mixture,  after  thorough  incorporation,  may  be 
compacted  in  moulds  by  the  method  already  described  for 
beton-Coignet. '  Some  samples  of  the  stone,  reduced  to 
2-inch  cubes  and  then  crushed,  gave  the  following  results. 
The  mixtures  contained  1  part  of  cement  and  2J  parts  of 
sand  by  measure,  and  1  ounce  of  gum-shellac  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Portland  cement  was  used  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and 
Louisville  (Ky.)  cement  in  No.  4: 

No.  1,  4  weeks  old,  crushed  at  18,000,  or  4500  Ibs.  per  sq.  inch 
No.  2, 4  weeks  old,  "  "  18,500,  or  4620  "  "  " 
No.  3, 3  weeks  old,  "  "  9,000,  or  2250  "  "  " 
No.  4, 6  months  old,  "  "  8,000,  or  2000  "  "  " 
A  4-inch  cube  of  the  same  composition  and  age  as  Nos.  1 
and  2  sustained  57,000  pounds,  equal  to  3562J  pounds 
to  the  superficial  inch,  under  compression,  and  was  not 
crushed.  The  introduction  of  gum-shellac  into  any  mix- 
ture of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand  doubtless  adds  to  its 
strength  while  the  mixture  is  yet  new  or  only  a  few 
months  old ;  but  whether  it  will  add  to  the  strength  and 
hardness  acquired  by  age,  particularly  where  Portland  ce- 
ment supplies  the  matrix,  is  certainly  questionable.  The 
durability  of  gum-shellac  when  exposed  to  the  weather  is 
by  no  means  certain.  It  readily  yields  to  the  solvent  power 
of  the  alkalies,  and  should  be  employed  with  great  caution 
in  localities  exposed  to  such  influences. 

Portland  Stone  is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  Port- 
land cement  and  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel,  compacted  into 
form  by  tamping  or  otherwise.  When  properly  made,  it 
possesses  the  essential  requisites  of  strength  and  hardness 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  cement  em- 
ployed. The  proportions  of  1  measure  of  dry  cement  to  2 
or  2i  measures  of  sand  will  answer  for  most  purposes.  The 
manipulation  should  be  prolonged  and  thorough  to  ensure 
the  production  of  a  homogeneous  stone.  When  used  for 
flagging,  the  surface  layer  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an 
inch  may  advantageously  be  composed  of  1  measure  of  ce- 
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mcnt  to  1J  or  li  of  Band,  and  coarse  gravel  should  be 
omitted  from  it. 

The  strength  and  hardness  of  all  varieties  of  artificial 
stone  which  owe  their  induration  to  the  hydraulic  prop- 
erties of  the  cement  or  lime  used  in  their  manufacture 
vary  directly  with  the  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  at- 
tainable by  the  hydraulic  ingredients  of  the  stone.  An 
obvious  means  of  improving  their  quality,  therefore,  is  the 
employment  of  the  highest  grades  of  cement  and  hydraulic 
lime.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  good  silicious  or  argilla- 
ceous hydraulic  lime  has  ever  been  manufactured  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  I  know  of  no  calcareous  deposit  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  a  lime.  There  are  plenty  of  argillo-magnesian 
limes,  occupying  in  their  composition,  properties,  and  in- 
trinsic value  an  intermediate  position  between  the  common 
limes  and  the  argillo-magnesian  cements,  but  their  em- 
ployment offers  no  advantage  that  cannot  be  readily  se- 
cured by  a  mixture  of  common  lime  and  cement,  while 
many  of  them  contain  more  or  less  unslaked  lime,  which, 
by  subsequent  extinction,  might  endanger  the  stability  of 
the  work  into  which  they  are  introduced.  The  silicious 
hydraulic  lime  obtained  from  Teil  on  the  river  Rhone  in 
the  canton  of  Viviers,  department  of  Ardeche,  France,  pos- 
sesses properties  which  render  it  specially  valuable  for  ar- 
tificial stone.  The  best  hydraulic  cement  for  this  purpose 
is  the  Vicat  cement,  which  is  made  by  mixing  together,  in 
suitable  proportion,  quicklime  and  clay,  tempering  the 
mixture  with  water,  and  then  forming  it  into  cakes  or  balls 
of  the  proper  size  for  burning  in  a  kiln.  These,  after  dry- 
ing, are  burnt  to  nearly  a  white  heat,  and  then  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  which  completes  the  process.  It  is  a  stronger 
cement  than  Portland,  and  proportionally  more  expensive. 

Investigations  into  the  laws  which  govern  the  breakage 
of  stone  should  begin  with  those  of  homogeneous  struc- 
ture, if  such  can  be  found,  as  properly  preliminary  to  any 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  complications  introduced  by 
grain,  form  of  crystallization,  and  stratification.  The  ar- 
tificial stones  approach  more  FIG.  1. 
closely  to  homogeneity  than 
most  natural  stones,  although 
there  are  many  limestones 
and  sandstones  that  will  split 
with  almost  equal  freedom  in 
all  directions.  Homogeneous 
stones  in  small  cubes  appear 
to  break  in  all  cases  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  forms  of  the  fragments  a 
and  b  are  approximately 
either  conical  or  pyramidal. 
More  or  less  disk-shaped 
pieces,  c  and  d,  are  detached 
from  the  sides  of  the  cube  with  a  kind  of  explosion.  In  the 
angles  e  and/  the  stoneis  generally  found  crushed  and 
ground  into  powder  by  the  attrition  of  the  larger  fragments. 
These  general  results  are  of  course  modified  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  grain  in  the  stone,  and  by  those  other  inherent 
causes  of  dissimilarity  between  any  two  cubes,  although 
they  may  have  been  cut  directly  apart  from  each  other. 
This  general  form  of  breakage  occurs  also  in  non-homo- 
geneous stones  when  crushed  on  their  beds,  but  in  this 
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case  the  modification  which  the  grain  of  the  stone  produces 
must  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  renders  the  cube  liable  to 
split  into  more  or  less  rectangular  fragments.  This  fre- 
quently lengthens  the  cone  or  pyramid  in  cubes  crushed  on 
the  bed  of  the  stone,  and  causes  those  crushed  on  edge,  or 


parallel  with  the  quarry-beil,  to  split  into  rectangular 
disks.  If  cubes  of  different  sizes,  cut  from  a  homogeneous 
stone  like  any  of  the  artificial  stones  above  described,  he 
crushed  between  steel  plates,  it  will  be  found  that  their  re- 
sistances per  square  inch  increase  with  the  increase  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  cube  ;  so  that  a  2-inch  cube  with  a  press- 
ing surface  of  four  square  inches  will  sustain,  before  crush- 
ing, more  than  four  times  the  weight  which  crushes  a  I- 
inch  cube.  Similar  results  will  be  obtained  with  cubes  of 
natural  stone;  and  the  more  nearly  homogeneous  the  stone 
is,  the  more  readily  can  the  results  be  expressed  by  inathe- 
matical  formula1.  Experiments  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer  at  Fort  Tompkins,  N.  Y.,  with  two  vari- 
eties of  sandstone  from  Bcrea,  0.,  upon  cubes  of  various 
sizes,  from  i  inch  to  4  inches,  from  the  results  of  which  the 
two  curves  in  Fig.  2  were  constructed.  The  stone  which 
gave  the  lower  was  the  yellowish-gray  variety.  The  cubes 
were  crushed  between  plates  of  pine  wood  varying  from 
^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  for  the  i-inch  cubes  to  a  little 
over  |  of  an  inch  in  thickness  for  the  4-inch  cubes.  The 
bluish  stone  gave  the  upper  curve,  the  cubes  being  crushed 
between  steel  plates.  This  stone  being  comparatively 
strong,  a  2|-inch  cube  was  the  largest  that  the  press  would 
crush  with  safety.  In  the  curves  the  abscissas  (X)  repre- 
sent the  sides  of  the  cubes  in  inches,  and  the  ordinates  ( Y) 
the  crushing-pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  bed- 
surface — that  is,  the  total  resistance  of  the  cubes  in  each 
case  divided  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  one  of  its 
faces.  The  form  of  the  theoretical  curve  is  that  of  a  cubic 
parabola  with  the  equation  Y=  T^X  X  ",  in  which  a  is  the 
cube  of  the  unit  strain,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cube  of  the 
pressure  in  pounds  that  will  crush  a  1-inch  cube  of  the 
material.  In  the  lower  curve  a  is  the  cube  of  701)0  pounds, 
which  is  the  force,  in  round  numbers,  required  to  cru.-h  a 
1-inch  cube  of  the  yellowish-gray  stone  between  plates  of 
pine  wood.  In  the  upper  curve  a  is  the  cube  of  9500 
pounds,  the  force  required  to  crush  a  1-inch  cube  of  the 
bluish  stone  between  steel  plates.  The  equation  for  the 

lower  curve  will  therefore  be  Y  =  7000  x  v/  X,  and  for  the 

upper  one  Y  =  9500  X  y'X.  Hence,  for  4-inch  and  smaller 
cubes,  The  total  crushing -pressure  in  pounds  per  «</"'"''  iiu-h 
of  bed-surface  is  equal  to  the  critshiiiy-prcsuiirc  of  a  l-//c7t 
cube  of  the  same  material,  multiplied  by  the  cube  root  <tf  tlt>? 
side  of  the  cube  under  trial.  No  satisfactory  experiments 
upon  larger  cubes  have  been  made.  Q.  A.  GILLMOBE. 

Stone-Borer.    See  APPENDIX. 

Stone'borough,  p.-b.,  Sandy  Lake  tp.,  Mercer  co., 
Pa.,  on  Jamestown  and  Franklin  branch  of  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  P.  471. 

Stone  [Ang.-Sax.  ttdn],  Building.  In  the  articles 
MARBLE,  GRANITE,  SLATE,  LIMESTONE,  etc.,  most  building- 
stones  have  been  already  described,  but  a  general  review 
of  the  subject,  with  comparisons  between  the  different 
kinds,  seems  required  to  give  it  completeness. 

The  varieties  of  building-stone  most  generally  employed 
are  granite,  marble,  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Trap,  ser- 
pentine, porphyry,  alabaster,  and  other  rarer  stones  are  also 
used  in  certain  localities.  The  qualities  which  are  most 
important  in  stone  used  for  construction  are  (1)  cheapness, 
(2)  strength,  (3)  durability,  (4)  beauty. 

The  elements  that  contribute  to  the  cheapness  of  a 
stone  are  abundance,  proximity  of  quarries  to  the 
place  of  use,  facility  of  transportation,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  quarried  and  worked. 

The  durability  of  a  stone  is  a  quality  of  primary  im- 
portance in  all  expensive  and  permanent  structures. 
The  most  durable  of  all  building-stones  are  granite 
and  the  stronger  and  more  silicious  sandstones.  Where 
an  untried  stone  is  offered  in  market,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  test  its  durability  by  chemical  analysis,  by 
exposure  to  great  alternations  of  temperature  by  freez- 
ing mixtures  and  otherwise,  and  by  boiling  in  saline 
solutions.  All  these  tests  are,  however,  of  little  value 
as  compared  with  an  examination  of  the  natural  out- 
crops of  the  rock.  By  such  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  some  stones  soften  and  disintegrate  by  weathering, 
while  others  have  held  their  angles  and  faces  hard  and 
sharp  through  countless  ages  of  exposure. 

The  strength  of  a  stone  is  in  some  instances  a  cardinal 
quality,  as  when  it  is  to  form  piers  or  columns  that  are  to 
support  great  weights,  or  capstones  that  span  consider- 
able intervals.  This  is  also  an  indispensable  attribute 
of  stone  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  mechanical  violence 
or  unusual  wear,  as  in  steps,  lintels,  door-jambs,  etc.  The 
strength  of  a  building-stone  is  generally  tested  by  applying 
measured  force  to  cubes  of  it  until  they  are  crushed.  This  is 
accomplished  by  several  machines,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  complete  is  that  manufactured  by  Fairbanks  &  Co., 
where  the  application  of  power  is  measured  by  clockwork, 
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and  the.  force  at  which  the  stone  is  crushed  is  recorded  on  a 
graduated  bar  by  a  stoppage  of  the  machinery.  A  large 
numbi-r  of  It-Ms  have  been  applied  to  the  building-stones 
of  the  U.  S.  at  the  navy-yard  in  Washington  by  Gen. 
Franklin  of  Hartford,  bv  Maj.-Ucn.  Q.  A.  Gillinorc,  U.S.A., 
by  Prof,  (iustave  Heinrioh  of  Iowa,  by  Robt.  <J.  Hatfield, 
architect,  New  York,  and  at  the  School  of  Mines  of  Colum- 
bia College.  In  the  reports  of  these  experiments,  contained 
in  the  documents  of  which  the  titles  are  given  below,  the 
methods  piimif.1  and  the  results  obtained  are  fully  set 
forth.  Ily  a  comparison  of  these  results  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  strongest  of  all  buiMiiiL:  stones  now  in  use  in  this 
country  are  the  tniprocks  of  New  Jersey,  which  sustain  a 
pressure  of  from  :.'(), 000  to  24.000  pounds  to  the  cubic  inch. 
\Vitli  these  should  bo  placed  the  so-called  granite  of  Statcn 
Island,  which  is  in  fact  a  dolerite.  The  granites  vary  in 
strength  from  12,000  to  21,000  pounds  to  the  cubic  inch; 

lii tunes,  from  7000  to   14,000;    marbles,  from  6000  to 

1-1,000.  the  average  being  about  1 0,111)0;  sandstones,  from 
1600  to  17,000.  The  following  table  gives  the  resistance  to 
a  crushing-force  of  some  of  our  best-known  building-atones: 

Strength  of  Building-Stone*. 


Strength 
ID 
pounds 
per   cubic 
inch. 

Weight 

IHT    i.-ul'i,1 
foot  ID 
pound*. 

Authority. 

Traps. 
St-iN'M  Island  N  Y 

22  250 

1788 

'20  750 

1895 

24  040 

it 

Granite. 
Westerly  R  I     

17750 

1656 

M 

Kii-lmmnd  Va   

21*250 

H 

15  062 

166  3 

41 

Port  Deposit,  Md  
Bay  of  Fundy  (red)  

19J750 

11  812 

170. 
1625 

" 

17  750 

106  2 

• 

Marble. 
Tuckahoe  N.  Y  

12950 

1797 

Dorsi-t    Vt                            

7  612 

164  7 

(( 

11  250 

168  2 

«| 

5  812 

8'>94 

13  444 

t< 

Leo,  Mass  
Pittsford  Vt 

9,616 

12  239 

" 

I'itMord,  Vt  
Statuary  marble,  Carrara,  It. 

Limestones. 

9,028 
9,723 

3  650 

118  8 

Franklin. 

Joliet  III.. 

8  450 

,( 

Marblohead    O 

H 

Kingston  NY  

• 

Glens  Falls  N  Y  

11  475 

1688 

H 

Sandstone*. 
Little  Falls  N.  Y..... 

9  850 

140  6 

Belleville,  N.  J  

10*250 

141 

U 

6  950 

it 

Medina,  N.  Y  

17  250 

1506 

,, 

Bereu  O 

,, 

„ 

Anilierst,  ()  
Verinillion   O 

7^832 

Franklin. 

Bass  Island,  Wis  

5450 

127  5 

1     u      * 

Dorcester,  N.  B  

9*150 

4t 

Massillon,  O  

8,750 

131.8 

u 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  pressure  of  more  than  50,000 
pounds  per  square  foot  is  sustained  by  any  part  of  a  struc- 
ture of  stone.  The  pillars  of  the  church  of  All  Saints  at 
Angers  are  said  to  sustain  a  pressure  per  square  foot  of 
86,000  Ibs.,  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  60,000 
Ibs.,  but  in  most  of  the  great  architectural  monuments  the 
weight  sustained  is  not  more  than  half  these.  From  these 
facts  it  might  be  inferred  that  any  of  the  varieties  of  stone 
above  mentioned  would  meet  the  requirement  of  strength, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  stone  is  perfectly 
homogeneous  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  the 
pressure  is  very  likely  to  be  unequally  distributed,  and  so 
localized  as  to  require  for  safety  a  very  large  excess  of 
strength.  No  stono  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
the  pressure  upon  it  will  be  greater  than  one-fourth  of  its 
normal  power  of  resistance,  and  all  sedimentary  rocks  should 
be  placed  in  their  natural  position.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
habit  of  architects  to  interpose  a  sheet  of  lead  between  the 
stones  exposed  to  great  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  bearing.  Recent  experiments  have,  however,  de- 
monstrated that  their  resistance  is  greatly  reduced  by  the 
interposition  of  lead  or  any  other  soft  substance.  The  ex- 
planation offered  of  this  is  that  the  softer  material  spreads 
under  the  pressure,  and  tends  to  tear  apart  the  stone. 
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Some  of  the  comparative  excellences  and  defects  of  the 
best-known  American  building-stones  are  briefly  stated  in 
the  following  notes  : 

7V«/*,  although  the  strongest  of  building  materials,  and 
exceedingly  durable,  is  little  used  for  architectural  pur- 
po-es  from  the  great  difficulty  with  which  it  is  quarried 
and  wrought.  It  is  an  exceedingly  tough  rock,  and,  being 
generally  without  cleavage  or  bedding,  is  especially  in- 
tractable under  the  hammer  or  chisel.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  UM-d  with  excellent  effect  in  cyclopean  architec- 
ture, the  blocks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  being  lilted 
together  with  no  effort  to  form  regular  courses. 

Granitf  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all  the  stones 
in  common  use.  It  generally  breaks  with  regularity,  and 
may  be  quarried  in  simple  shapes  with  facility  ;  but  it  is 
extremely  hard  and  tough,  and  therefore  can  only  bo 
wrought  into  elaborate  forms  with  u  great  expenditure  of 
labor.  For  this  reason  the  uso  of  granite  is  somewhat 
limited.  Its  strength  and  durability  commend  it,  however, 
for  foundations,  docks,  piers,  etc.,  and  for  mus.-ivu  build- 
ings; for  these  purposes  it  is  in  use  the  world  over,  (iran- 
itcs  arc  usually  either  gray  or  red  in  color,  the  gray  being 
the  more  abundant.  Serviceable  varieties  of  both  are 
common  in  all  mountainous  districts,  where  the  rocks  are 
mostly  metamorphic.  Excellent  granites  are  found  in 
New  England,  throughout  the  Alleghany  belt,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Both  gray  and  red 
granite  have  recently  come  into  vogue  aa  a  material  for 
sepulchral  monuments.  Since  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
very  high  polish,  monuments  made  of  it,  when  carefully 
dressed,  are  very  handsome  and  almost  imperishable. 
Most  of  the  granite  used  in  the  Atlantic  States  comes  from 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  or  the  coast  of  Maine.  The 
beautiful  varieties  of  red  granite  used  here  are  brought 
from  Peterhead,  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Marble  is  confessedly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  building 
materials.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  beauty-loving 
Greeks,  and  all  their  great  masterpieces  of  architecture,  as 
well  as  sculpture,  were  wrought  from  it.  In  modern  times 
it  has  retained  something  of  its  ancient  repute,  and  is  still 
the  favorite  material  for  the  construction  of  the  finest 
buildings;  but  the  old  order  of  things  has  passed  away, 
and  the  reign  of  democracy  has  succeeded  to  that  of  des- 
potism. As  a  consequence,  temples,  cathedrals,  and  kings' 
palaces  are  no  longer  built,  while  the  palace  of  industry, 
the  council-hall,  and  the  comfortable  abode  of  the  family 
in  the  middle  class  of  society  are  the  objects  for  which 
architectural  designs  and  building  materials  arc  required. 
These  structures  are  generally  utilitarian  and  modest  in  plan 
and  material  as  compared  with  the  castle  or  palace  of  olden 
time,  and  marbles,  the  "  purple  and  fine  linen  "  of  archi- 
tecture, are  chiefly  employed,  if  at  all,  in  the  decoration  of 
interiors.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  diffusion 
of  culture,  however,  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  marble  are 
destined  to  reassert  themselves,  and  the  churches,  capitols, 
and  other  public  buildings  will  in  another  generation  be 
much  more  generally  built  of  marble  than  heretofore.  The 
pure  white  marbles  are  too  cold  in  color  to  be  popular 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  the 
cities  where  soft  coal  is  used  are  liable  to  be  stained  and 
disfigured  by  smoke;  but  the  variety  of  color  found  in 
marble  is  almost  infinite,  and  the  clouded,  gray,  and  dove- 
colored  marbles  admit  of  the  nicest  adaptation  of  color  to 
climate,  surroundings,  and  architectural  design.  Much 
may  be  done  also  to  relieve  the  brilliant  and  pronounced 
effect  of  the  lighter  marbles  by  avoiding  monotony  of  sur- 
face, and  correcting  lightness  of  color  by  shadow-lines. 
Inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  coarser  marbles,  well  adapted 
to  purposes  of  construction,  are  known  to  exist  in  West- 
chester  CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  at  various  points  farther  S.  in  the 
Alleghany  belt.  Of  the  liner  marbles  every  desirable  va- 
riety may  be  found  in  Rutland  CO.,  Vt.,  those  of  Pittsford 
especially  being  capable  of  fully  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  architect  as  regards  both  color  and  texture. 

Limentone  presents  the  greatest  diversity  of  qualities  as 
a  building  material.  Sometimes  it  is  jet  black,  like  that 
of  Glen's  Falls,  is  compact,  and  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish;  sometimes  gray,  like  that  of  Lockport;  of  a 
delicate  dove  or  cream-color,  like  the  Athens  marble,  or 
very  light-colored  and  soft,  like  tho  Caen  stone,  the  Ber- 
muda coral-rock,  and  the  Florida  coi/iiina.  All  these  have 
their  excellences  and  defects  aa  building  materials.  The 
darker  limestones  arc  too  sombre  in  their  normal  state,  and 
weather  irregularly  gray  on  exposure  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  organic  coloring-matter.  The  lighter-colored  and  fine- 
grained limestones  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are, 
when  sawed  and  used  as  ashlars,  deservedly  esteemed  as 
among  our  best  building  materials.  They  are,  however, 
less  easily  and  accurately  worked  under  the  chisel  than 
sandstones,  and  for  this  reason  and  their  greater  rarity  are 
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far  less  generally  used.  The  gray  limestones,  like  that  of 
Lockport,  when  hammer-dressed,  have  the  appearance  of 
light  granite,  and,  since  they  are  easily  wrought,  they  are 
advantageously  used  for  trimming  in  buildings  of  brick. 
Sumo  of  the  softer  limestones  possess  qualities  which  spe- 
cially commend  them  fur  building  materials:  for  example, 
the  'cream-colored  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin  (nitniin- 
(//••)»«i>c)  is  so  soft  that  it  may  bo  dressed  with  great  facil- 
ity, anil  yet  hardens  on  exposure,  and  is  a  durable  stone. 
Walls  la'id  up  of  this  material  are  frequently  planed  down 
to  a  common  surface  and  elaborately  ornamented  at  small 
e\|M  TIM'.  The  Topeka  stone,  found  and  now  largely  used 
in  Kansas,  has  the  same  qualities.  It  may  be  sawed  out 
in  blocks  almost  as  easily  as  wood,  and  yet  is  handsome 
and  durable  when  placed  in  position.  The  Bermuda  stone 
and  co'fin'iHt  arc  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  limestones 
most  esteemed  for  building  purposes  in  the  U.  S.  are  the. 
Dayton  stone,  quarried  at  Dayton,  0.,  and  largely  used  in 
Cincinnati  and  other  Western  cities,  and  the  Athens  mar- 
ble, found  in  Northern  Illinois,  a  favorite  stone  in  Chicago. 
Both  these  are  derived  from  the  Niagara  group,  arc  light- 
brown  or  dove-colored,  and  are  very  strong  and  handsome. 
Kvccllcnt  building-stones  are  also  obtained  from  the  Cor- 
niferous  limestone  about  Sandusky  and  Charloe,  0.,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  the  Carboniferous  formation  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Elletsvillc,  Ind. 

Sandstones  vary  much  in  color  and  fitness  for  architectu- 
ral purposes,  but  they  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
durable,  and  highly-valued  materials  used  in  construction. 
Whatever  their  differences,  they  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  chiefly  composed  of  sand — that  is,  grains  of  quartz 
— to  a  greater  or  less  degree  cemented  and  consolidated. 
They  also  frequently  contain  other  ingredients,  as  lime, 
iron,  alumina,  manganese,  etc.,  by  which  the  color  and 
texture  are  modified.  The  value  of  sandstones  as  building 
materials  depends  on  several  qualities,  such  as  their  color, 
texture,  strength,  durability,  and  facility  of  working.  Where 
a  sandstone  is  composed  exclusively  of  grains  of  quartz, 
without  foreign  matter,  it  may  bo  snow-white  in  color.  l']x- 
amples  of  this  variety  are  known  in  many  localities.  They 
arc  rarely  used  for  building,  though  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  with  excellent  effect.  They  have 
been  more  generally  valued  as  furnishing  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  color  of  sandstones  is  frequently 
bright  and  handsome,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many 
qualities  which  have  rendered  them  so  popular.  It  is 
usually  caused  by  iron — when  gray,  blue,  or  green,  by  the 
protoxide  as  carbonate  or  silicate;  when  brown,  the  hy- 
drated ;  and  when  red,  the  anhydrous  oxide.  The  purple 
sandstones  usually  derive  this  shade  of  color  from  a  small 
quantity  of  manganese.  The  texture  of  sandstones  varies 
with  the  coarseness  of  the  sand  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  consolidated.  Usually, 
the  material  which  unites  the  grains  of  sand  is  silica,  and 
this  is  the  best  of  all  cements.  This  silica  has  been  de- 
posited from  solution,  and  sometimes  fills  all  the  interstices 
between  the  grains.  If  the  process  of  consolidation  has 
been  carried  far  enough,  or  the  quartz-grains  have  been 
cemented  by  fusion,  the  sandstone  is  converted  into  quartz- 
ite,  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  rocks,  but,  in  the 
ratio  of  its  compactness,  difficult  to  work.  Lime  and  iron 
often  act  as  cements  in  sandstones,  but  both  are  more  sol- 
uble, and  less  strong  than  silica.  Hence,  the  finest  and 
most  indestructible  sandstones  are  such  as  consist  exclu- 
sively of  grains  of  quartz  united  by  silicious  cement.  In 
some  sandstones  part  of  the  grains  are  fragments  of  feld- 
spar, and  these,  being  liable  to  decomposition,  are  elements 
of  weakness  in  the  stone.  The  very  fine-grained  sandstones 
often  contain  a  large  amount  of  clay,  and  thus,  though  very 
handsome,  are  generally  less  strong  than  those  which  are 
more  purely  silicious.  The  durability  of  sandstones  varies 
with  both  their  physical  and  chemical  composition.  When 
nearly  pure  silica  and  well  cemented,  sandstones  are  as  re- 
sistent  to  weather  as  granite,  and  very  much  less  affected 
by  the  action  of  fire.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  durable  of  building  materials. 
When  first  taken  from  the  quarry  and  saturated  with 
"quarry  water,"  a  weak  solution  of  silica,  they  are  fre- 
quently very  soft,  but  on  exposure  became  much  harder  by 
the  precipitation  of  the  soluble  silica  contained  in  them. 
Since  they  form  an  important  part  of  all  the  groups  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  sandstones  are  abundant  in  nearly  all 
countries ;  and  as  they  are  quarried  with  great  ease,  and 
ore  wrought  with  the  hammer  and  chisel  with  much  greater 
facility  than  limestones,  granites,  and  most  other  kinds  of 
rocks,  these  qualities,  joined  to  their  various  and  pleasant 
colors  and  their  durability,  have  made  them  the  most  pop- 
ular and  useful  of  building-stones.  In  the  U.  S.  we  have  a 
large  number  of  sandstones  which  are  extensively  used  for 
architectural  purposes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 
(1)  The  Dorenater  stone,  which  comes  from  the  coal-mea- 


sures of  New  Brunswick.  This  is  a  pale,  olive-green  sand- 
stone, of  which  the  color  is  apparently  produced  by  the 
silicate  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  strong  and  usually  homo- 
geneous stone,  although  its  value  is  sometimes  impaired  by 
balls  or  particles  of  pyrites,  which,  decomposing,  produce 
cavities  or  black  stains.  (2)  The  brawiutone,  of  which  the 
Atlantic  cities  are  so  largely  built.  This  is  derived  from 
the  Triassic  scries,  and  the  most  important  quarries  which 
furnish  it  are  located  at  Portland,  Conn.,  Belleville  and 
Newark,  N.  .1.  The  popularity  of  this  stone  may  be  sup- 
posed to  attest  its  excellence,  but  it  varies  much  in  quality. 
Some  varieties  are  laminated,  and  are  liable  to  exfoliate, 
especially  when  set  on  edge.  It  also  often  contains  much 
lime  and  feldspar,  both  of  which  are  elements  of  weals ne.-, 
and  lead  to  disintegration.  Although  most  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  this  stone  has  been  used  are  comparatively 
new,  many  'instances  might  be  cited  where  it  is  already 
much  decomposed  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  it  ns  lacking  in  durability.  (3)  The  Ohio  stone,  de- 
rived from  the  Berea  grit,  a  member  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous series  in  Northern  Ohio.  The  principal  quar- 
ries are  located  at  Amherst  and  Berea.  The  stone  from 
Amhcrst  is  generally  light-drab  in  color,  very  homogeneous 
in  texture,  and  composed  of  nearly  pure  silica.  It  is  very 
resistant  to  fire  and  weathering,  and  is  on  the  whole  one  of 
the  best  and  handsomest  building-stones  known.  The  Berea 
stone  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  Amherst,  but  sometimes 
contains  sulphide  of  iron,  and  is  then  liable  to  stain  and 
decompose.  (4)  The  Warerley  sandstone,  also  derived  from 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  comes  from  Southern  Ohio. 
This  is  a  fine-grained,  homogeneous  stone  of  a  light-drab 
or  dove-color,  works  with  facility,  and  is  very  handsome 
and  durable.  It  forms  the  material  of  which  many  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  Cincinnati  are  constructed,  and  is,  justly 
highly  esteemed  there  and  elsewhere,  (i)  The  Lake  X<i- 
perior  sandttone,  a  dark,  purplish-brown  stone  of  Potsdam 
age,  quarried  at  Bass  Island,  Marquette,  etc.  This  is  rather 
a  coarse  stone  of  medium  strength,  but  homogeneous  and 
durable,  and  one  much  used  in  the  Lake  cities.  (6)  The 
St.  Gcnevieve  stone,  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a  delicate 
drab  or  straw-color,  very  homogeneous  in  tone  and  texture. 
It  is  quarried  at  St.  Genevicve,  Mo.,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  our  sandstones.  (7)  The  coal-measures 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  Western  States  supply 
excellent  sandstones  for  building  purposes  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  localities.  These  vary  in  color  from  white  to  dark- 
red  or  purple,  though  generally  gray  or  drab.  While  strong 
and  durable,  they  are  mostly  coarser  and  less  handsome 
than  the  sandstones  which  have  been  enumerated  above. 
(8)  The  Medina  sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  series  in  Western  N.  Y.,  furnishes  a  re- 
markably strong  and  durable  stone,  much  used  for  pave- 
ment and  curbing  in  the  Lake  cities. 

Serpentine  occurs  in  numerous  localities  in  the  Alleghany 
belt  and  in  the  Coast  Mountains  of  California.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  soft  rock,  unfit  for  architectural  purposes,  but  a 
somewhat  compact  variety  found  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  is  not 
only  largely  used  for  construction  in  that  vicinity,  but  has 
recently  been  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  employed 
either  as  the  sole  material  for  the  walls  of  buildings  or  as 
an  adjunct  to  other  stones  in  their  ornamentation.  It  is 
of  a  grayish-green  color,  and  structures  built  of  it  assume 
immediately  the  soft  and  pleasing  tint  that  is  only  acquired 
by  other  materials  with  age.  The  new  building  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  several  churches  are  built 
of  it,  in  all  cases  with  fine  effect. 

The  following  books  and  papers  may  be  consulted  for 
further  information  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Building  mid  Or- 
namental Stone*  of  (lri-nt  Itritnin  and  Foreign  I'onntrii-x, 
by  Edward  Hull;  Report  of  Commissioner*  on  Hni/ding- 
Stones  for  the  new  Houses  nf  /'<n-fi>niiriit  (1839— 45);  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  by  David  Page ;  Rock*  Classified  and  De- 
scribed, by  B.  Von  Cotta.  translated  by  Lawrence  ;  Ansted's 
Practical  Geology  :  Report  on  tin-  Buildiitg-Stones  of  the 
U.  S.,  by  Q.  A.  '(iillmore,  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A. :  Report 
on  Ike  Building-Stone  of  lown,  by  Prof.  Gustave  Heinrich 
and  Lieut.  W.  P.  Butler  (1871) ;  Report  on  the  Mnrl,li-«.  ,-tc. 
for  the  U.  S.  Capitol  Extension,  President's  Message  1852 
(architect's  report) ;  Smithsonian  Report  for  1S5G  (p.  303)  ; 
Experiment*  on  the  Resistance  of  Stone*  t«  t'i-u«l/,'i,<f.  made 
under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Franklin  at  Hartford.  Conn.; 
Tram.  Amer.  Soc.  Civ.  Eng.  (No.  xlviii.);  E.rpi;-ijiirnt,,l 
Tests  of  BmUino-Stonet,  by  R.  G.  Hatfield,  N.  Y. ;  Tram. 
Amer.  Soc.  Cir.  Kng.  (hi.).  ,T.  S.  N KWUEKRY. 

Stone-Chat,  a  European  bird  of  the  family  of  war- 
blers (Sylvladffi)  and  genus  I'rntincolii,  the  1'ratiucnln  ntlii- 
cola  or  Sayicola  rubicola  of  authors,  about  five  and  a  quar- 
ter inches  in  length.  The  male,  in  the  breeding  season, 
has  the  head,  neck  above,  and  back  nearly  black  ;  the  chin 
and  throat  black,  and  the  neck  on  the  sides  white;  breast 
chestnut  in  front  and  lighter  backward ;  the  wing-covert-' 
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of  the  tertials  white,  but  partly  hid  by  the  other  coverts, 
which  are  hlackish-brown,  edged  with  lighter  brown: 
upper  tail-coverts  white,  and  tail  feathers  blackish  :  bill 
and  legs  black.  I  Yum  II.)  The  female,  as  usual,  isdi-tin 
gui-hed  bv  duller  colors.  The  specie-  i-  common  in  most 
parts  of  Middle  K'uropc  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is  claimed 
t..  In-  a  resident,  throughout  the  year  in  England,  though 
mo-tlv  iniL'riitorv  in  con  c-]ninding  latitudes  on  the  Conti- 
nent." It  feeds  on  insects.  THKODORE  GILL. 

Stone-Crop.    See  CRAMULAI-E  i  . 

Stone'- Fly,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  neuropterous 
insect-  of  the  family  1'erliihc.  These  have  long  flattened 
bodies,  whose  sides'  are  parallel,  and  which  have  a  large 
protborax  ;  the  antenna1  are  filiform  and  ulnngatc.il;  the 
mandibles  are  generally  aborted,  but  labial  palpi  present; 
the  wings  are  unequal  in  si/.e,  the  anterior  comparatively 
small,  the  posterior  broad,  triangular,  ami  generally  ex- 
tending beyond  the  abdomen;  the  tarsi  are  three-jointed. 
Tho  pupie  are  active,  and  resemble  the  adult  save  in  the 
want  nf  wing-,  and  dwell  in  streams,  under  stones,  etc. 
The  adults  mostly  inhabit  damp  lowlands.  They  are  used 
to  a  considerable,  extent,  especially  in  England,  a.8  a  bait 
for  fishes.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stone  Fort,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Saline  co.,  111.,  on  Cairo  and 
Vineennea  R.  R.  P.  798. 

Stone  Fruits,  a  popular  name  for  those  fruits  which 
are  known  in  botany  as  drupes.  Most  of  them  belong  either 
to  Ainygdalcie  or  Chrysobalanea?,  sub-orders  of  the  Rosa- 
cea>.  The  first-mentioned  group  includes  plums,  prunes, 
apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  cherries ;  those  of  the 
other  group  are  chiefly  tropical.  (See  DRUPE.) 

SI  our 'h. -i  in,  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  425. 

Stoneham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  and  Boston  and  Maine  R.  Rs., 
9  miles  N.  of  Boston,  contains  5  churches,  a  public  library, 
1  savings-bank,  excellent  public  schools,  2  newspapers,  a 
box-factory  and  steam  planing-mill,  a  machine-shop,  and 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  leather,  which  forms  the 
principal  industry.  P.  4513.  E.  B.  FAIRCHILD. 

Stone'henge  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  for  "hanging 
stones  "],  an  interesting  mass  of  the  remains  of  rude  stone 
structures,  usually  referred  to  Druidical  times,  though  the 
tendency  among  recent  archaeologists  is  to  assign  it  to  some 
prc-historic  race.  It  stands  on  Salisbury  Plain,  2  miles 
from  Amesburv,  Wiltshire,  England.  It  is  at  present  much 
defaced,  but  within  the  memory  of  man  was  composed  some- 
wli:it  as  follows:  At  the  centre  was  a  large  slab  of  blue 
limestone,  a  supposed  altar.  Around  this  were  nineteen 
granite  posts,  some  20  feet  in  average  height,  set  in  an 
ellipse.  Around  this  was  another  ellipse  of  sandstone  posts, 
bearing  a  transom  or  lintel  of  sandstone  across  the  top. 
There  seem  to  have  been  six  of  these  triliths.  Outside 
this  ellipse  was  a  circle  of  thirty  rough  pillars  of  granite, 
some  6  feet  high.  Outside  of  this  there  was  a  circle  of 
thirty  sandstone  posts,  31  feet  apart  and  16  feet  high.  A 
horizontal  course  of  stone,  dovetailed  and  mortised  to  the 
tops  of  the  uprights  and  to  each  other,  ran  around  this 
circle.  Without  this  circle  there  was  a  ditch  and  double 
mound  of  earth.  Many  sepulchral  barrows  are  found  in 
the  vicinity.  (See  also  STONES,  STANDING.) 

Stone'house,  tp.,  James  City  co.,  Va.     P.  828. 

Stone  Lick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.     P.  1880. 

Stone  Lily.     See  ENCRINITE. 

Stone  Mountain,  p.-v.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Ga.,  on  Georgia 
R.  R.,  at  the  foot  of  a  bare  and  isolated  peak  of  granite 
2200  feet  high,  much  resorted  to  by  tourists.  P.  690. 

Stone  River,  Battle  of.    See  MURFREESBORO'. 

Stones,  Standing.  Large,  unhewn  monoliths  raised 
to  an  erect  position  have  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  notably  numerous  in  tho  British 
Isles,  where  they  sometimes  stand  -singly  and  sometimes 
are  arranged  in  groups.  It  was  long  supposed  that  they 
were  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  Druidical  wor- 
ship of  tho  Celtic  races,  but  tho  results  of  modern  investi- 
gation throw  much  doubt  on  this  theory,  while  failing 
to  give  any  other  plausible  explanation  of  their  origin  or 
purpose.  Sometimes  they  were  clearly  erected  as  monu- 
ments to  preserve  the  memory  of  some  remarkable  event. 
Thus,  one  in  Scotland  is  traditionally  known  as  the  "Cat 
Stano"  (from  Celtic  cath,  "battle"),  and  another  in  Nor- 
way is  known  as  the  bniita  stein  (battle-stone) :  not  nn- 
froqucntly  in  Scotland  they  are  now  known  mcrelv  as  7m/V 
(boundary-stones),  having  from  time  immemorial 
served  as  well-known  landmarks,  while  the  original  pur- 
pose of  their  erection  has  been  wholly  forgotten.  A  re- 
ligious idea  is  certainly  connected  with  many  of  these 
stones.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Lia  Fail  of  Ireland, 
which  was  brought  to  leolmkill  for  the  coronation  of  Fer- 


BUS  Kre.  was  afterward  remo\ed  to  Si-one,  where  it  became 
tin-  coronation-stone  of  tbe  Si'iitii--h  kind's,  and,  being  car- 
ried to  Knghind  by  Kdward  I.,  now  forms  part  of  the  coro- 
nation rh;iir  of  tlie  so\  i-reign-  of  (Ireat  'Britain.  .Myth^ 
arc  connected  with  many  of  the  liritish  monoliths,  whether 
standing  singly  or  in  groups.  Thus,  one  at  Stennis  in 
Orkneys,  having  in  it  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's 
head,  was  known  as  the  "Stone  of  Odin,"  and  within  a 
century  past  was  used  for  the  soli-mni/at  ion  o! '  nut  trim  on  i  a  I 
and  other  vows,  the  person  who  violated  a  vow  here  made 
being  held  to  lie  especially  infamous.  Another  series  of 
monoliths  in  the  island  of  Mull  is  traditionally  affirmed  to 
In-  :i  line  of  guide-po-N  to  j.nint  the  way  for  pilgrims  \  i.-it- 
ing  the  sacred  shrine  of  lona.  There  are  several  remark- 
able groups  of  standing  stones,  the  arrangement  of  which 
e\  im-es  a  definite  purpose,  but  what  that  purpo  • 
yet  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  most  noted  of 
tli.  i-  L't-oups  is  that  of  Sloncdicngc.  (See  STOM:IIKM:I:.) 
The  "standing  stones"  of  Stennis,  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  arc  about  80  in  number,  and  are  grouped  in  two 
separate  circles  of  360  and  100  feet  in  diameter.  The 
standing  stones  at  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  stand  in  two 
concentric  circles,  surrounded  by  an  outer  circle  of  100 
stones,  the  whole  being  approached  by  two  long  avenues 
of  similar  stones  standing  in  double  linos.  Another  re- 
markable group  is  found  at  Calbernish,  in  tho  island  of 
Lewis.  These  form  four  circles,  near  together,  but  having 
no  apparent  relation  to  each  other.  In  the  principal  circle 
a  double  line  of  upright  stones  runs  northward  from  a  large 
stone  in  the  centre,  while  to  each  of  tho  other  'cardinal 
points  of  the  compass  runs  a  single  line  of  stones,  so  that 
the  whole  figure  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  That  some  as- 
tronomical idea  was  in  the  minds  of  the  builders  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  when  upon  a  clear  night  one  looks  over 
tho  single  line  of  stones  running  southward  to  the  top  of 
tho  large  central  stone,  the  apex  of  this  points  out  exactly 
the  position  of  the  pole-star.  At  Carnac,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  France,  is  a  still  more  remarkable  group 
of  standing  stones,  of  which  more  than  1000  are  still  erect, 
and  this  is  hardly  a  fourth  of  their  original  number.  (See 
CAIINAC.)  A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Stone'wall,  tp.,  Appomattox  co.,  Va.     P.  2559. 

Stonewall,  tp.,  Frederick  co.,  Va.     P.  3388. 

Stonewall,  tp.,  Highland  co.,  Va.     P.  1632. 

Stonewall,  tp.,  Rappahannock  co.,  Va.     P.  1T63. 

Stonewall,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  Va.     P.  1397. 

Stonewall,  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  Va.    P.  2212. 

Stonewall,  tp.,  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.    P.  2410. 

Stoneware.  See  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN  MANUFAC- 
TURE, by  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  LL.D. 

Stoney  Creek,  v.,  Pasakentatp.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal.  P.76. 

Sto'nington,  p.-v.  and  tp.  and  seaport  of  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.,  on  Stonington  and  Providence  and  Stonington 
and  New  London  R.  Rs.,  and  the  terminus  of  Stonington  and 
Providence  steamship  line,  has  6  churches,  3  public-school 
buildings,  2  banks,  and  2  newspapers.  Sealing-vessels  are 
fitted  out  every  year  for  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  this  in- 
dustry and  whaling  being  the  principal' business  engaged 
in.  P.  6313.  J.  8.  ANDERSON,  ED.  "  MIRROR." 

Stonington,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  111.     P.  738. 

Sto'ny  Battery,  tp.,  Newberry  co.,  8.  C.    P.  1901. 

Stony  Brook,  p.-v.,  Brookhaven  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Hicksville  and  Port  Jefferson  branch  of  Long  Island 
R.  R.,  has  a  good  harbor  and  some  coasting  trade. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal.     P.  686. 

Stony  Creek,  p.-v.,  Branford  tp..  New  Haven  co., 
Conn.,  on  Stony  Creek  Bay  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  on 
New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind.     P.  934. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind.    P.  1082. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.    P.  1212. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1127. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1388. 

Stony  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.    P.  1526. 

Stony  Creek,  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  Va.    P.  1510. 

Stony  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.  P.  366. 

Stony  Point,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Highlands,  opposite  Verplanck's  Point,  takes  its  name 
from  a  small  rocky  peninsula  now  crowned  with  a  light- 
house and  fog-bell  tower,  and  connected  with  the  shore  by 
a  marsh.  The  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  where  Arnold 
held  his  treasonable  interviews,  is  in  this  town.  The  pro- 
montory of  Stony  Point  was  fortified  by  the  Americans 
early  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  having  been  cap- 
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tured,  strengllu'ni'd,  and  garrisoned  by  the  British,  it  was 
retaken  by  Gen.  Wayne  in  a  night-attack  July  16,  1779, 
and  the  garrison  of  543  officers  and  men  taken  prisoners. 
A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  Verplanck's  Point, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  fortifications  of  .Stony  Point 
wore  consequently  destroyed  and  abandoned  July  18. 

Stop,  in  the  organ,  a  series  or  set  of  pipes  of  similar 
tone  and  quality,  tuned  in  regular  gradation  according  to 
the  order  of  the  scale,  and  corresponding  with  the  key- 
board cither  in   the  whole  or  a  part  only  of   its  range. 
Those  stops  are  either  simple  or  compound.     A  "simple" 
stop  (as  a  diapason,  flute,  or  trumpet)  has  only  one  pipe 
allotted  to  each   key  on   the  keyboard,  but  in  a  "  com- 
pound" stop   (as  the  sesquialtera  or   mixture)  there  are 
from  two  to  five  pipes  for  each  key.     The  stops  in  a  large 
organ  are  not  only  of  various  qnnlitie*  of  tone — soft,  loud, 
delicate,  bold,  shrill,  and  the  like — or  imitations  of  the 
trumpet,  violin,  flute,  etc.,  but  are  also  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  of  pilrh,  some  stops  giving  the  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  finger-keys  to  which  they  belong,  others  the 
octave  or  double  octave  below  or  above,  while  others  are 
tunerl  in   triple  octaves    above,  and  even  in  double    and 
triple  thirds  and  fifths,  the  whole  combining  and  blending 
together  with  united  effect,  as  if  each  key  sounded  only 
one  richly-toned  pipe.     The  theoretical  basis  or  rationale 
of  this  latter  class  of  stops  we  have  already  endeavored  to 
explain  in  the  article  HARMONIC  STOPS,  to  which  we  here 
refer  the  reader  in  order  to  avoid  repetition.     In  structure, 
organ-pines  are  of  two  classes — viz.  y/ne-pipes  and  recd- 
plpei.     The  former  are  either  metallic  cylinders  of  various 
forms  and  proportions,  with  a  mouth  and  lip  resembling 
those  of  the  ordinary  pitch-pipe;  or  are  square  wooden 
tubes  producing  sound  on  the  same  principle.     The  latter 
arc  chiefly  metallic  tubes  of  tapering  form,  provided  with 
flexible  reeds  of  brass  or  other  metal,  the  vibrations  of 
which  produce  a  sound  richer  and  more  penetrating  than 
that  of  the  flue-pipe.    Among  the  flue-stops  are  the  diapa- 
sons, principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  tierce,  and  the  compound 
stops ;  also  the  gamba,  keraulophon,  and  the  various  flute- 
stops.     In  the  class  of  reed-stops  the  most  prominent  are 
the  trumpet,  trombone,  horn,  bassoon,  clarion,  cremona 
hautboy,  and  vox  humana.     The  names  of  the  stops  are 
sometimes  arbitrary  or  fanciful,  but  ordinarily  are  descrip- 
tive—(1)  of  their  quality  of  tone,  as  the  dulciana,  tuba 
mirabilis,  etc. ;  or  (2)  of  their  imitative  effect,  as  the  trumpet, 
hautboy,  flute,  etc.;  or  (3)  of  their  pitch,  as  the  quint  (or 
ifth),  the  twelfth  (or  octave  fifth),  the  fifteenth  (or  double 
octave).      Some  of  the  compound   stops,  however,   have 
names  which  cannot  readily  be  accounted  for,  as  the  ses- 
quialtera, cornet,  mixture,  and  furniture.     As  many  of  the 
simple  stops  sound  octaves,  etc.  to  the  finger-keys,  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  classify  them   by  a  simple  rule 
which  shows  at  once  the  relation  of  their  pitch  to  that  of 
the  diapasons.     In  the  open  diapason  a  pipe  eight  feet 
long  gives  the  sound  of  C  C,  and  on  this  account  it   is 
called  an  "  eight-foot  stop."     And  as  the  diapasons  give 


rather  an  extension  by  analogy  of  his  lien  ;  it  is  an  equi- 
table enlargement  of  a  common-law  principle  which  was 
originally  narrow  and  special.  The  vendor  does  not,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  right,  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
goods  ;  he  holds  them  as  security,  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  ; 
if  the  vendee  or  his  assigns  should  demand  them  and  oiler 
to  pay  the  stipulated  price,  the  seller  would  be  bound  to 
accept  the  offered  payment  and  to  surrender  the  property 
.Stoppage  in  transitu  was  originally  exercised  only  in  cases' 
of  water  transport,  but  has  since  become  and  now  is  ox- 
tended  to  every  species  of  transit,  whether  on  the  high 
seas,  on  inland  waters,  or  by  land-carriage. 

/•'</  ic  A  (i  m  and  on  what  occasion  may  tlic  llii/ht  be  exer- 
cised .'—The  right  belongs  only  to  a  vendor  who  has  sold 
goods  on  credit;  but  this  description  includes  the  case  of  a 
consignor  who  sends  merchandise  to  a  factor  for  sale,  when 
the  latter  would  be  clothed  with  at  least  their  apparent 
ownership,  and  would  become  a  debtor  for  their  proceeds 
to  his  principal,  since  the  relation  of  vendor  and  vendee 
virtually  exists  under  such  circumstances.     The  occasion 
of  the  right  is  the  fact  that  the  buyer  is  discovered  lifter 
the  sale  to  be  insolvent.     It  is  not  essential  that  the  in- 
solvency should  have  actually  occurred  subsequent  to  tl 
contract  of  purchase;  if  at  that  time  the  vendee  was  rcall 
insolvent,  but  the  vendor  was  ignorant  thereof,  and  only 
makes  the  discovery  afterward,  the  right  of  stoppage  arises 
f  the  transit  has  not  ended.     If,  however,  the  vendor  «ells 
goods  on   credit  knowing  that  the  purchaser  is  then  in- 
solvent, he  assumes  the  risk   and  abandons  all  ri"ht  to 
interfere  with  them  while  on  their  way.     It  is  not  neccs 
sary  that  the  vendee  should  have  been  judicially  declared 
a  bankrupt  or  an  insolvent;  mere  inability  to  pay  his  debts 
as  they  become  due  constitutes  the  insolvency  oontemplated 
by  the  law.     Of  course,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the 
seller,  who  exercises  his  right  of  stoppage,  to  establish  this 
tact  in  case  it  is  denied  and  the  validity  of  his  proceeding 
is  controverted.     When  the  vendor  might  stop  the  goods 
,i,  tranntn,  ho  may  retain  them  if  they  have  not  yet  passed 
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from  his  actual  possession. 


said  to  be  an  "  eight-foot  stop."  Taking  this,  then,  as  a 
standard,  all  stops  sounding  an  octave  above  the  regular 
pitch  are  called  "four-foot  stops,"  and  those  soundin^  the 
»uble  octave  above  are  "two-foot  stops."  A  pipe  how 
ever,  with  a  plug  or  stopper  sounds  an  octave  lower  than 
an  open  one  of  the  same  length,  and  an  eight-foot  "tone" 
may  therefore  be  obtained  from  a  pipe  only  four  feet  Ion.'  • 
hence,  as  the  stopped  and  the  open  diapason  give  the  same 
lone,  or  are  of  the  same  pitch,  they  are  both  said  to  be 
stops  of  eight-foot  tone,  or,  briefly,  eight-foot  stops. 

WILLIAM  STAPNTON. 

Stop'page  in  Trans'itn,  a  peculiar  mercantile  rem- 
dy,  given  under  certain  circumstances  to  the  seller  of 
merchandise  When  goods  have  been  sold  on  credit,  and 
have  been  delivered  to  a  carrier  or  other  middleman  for 
purpose  01  transport  and  delivery  to  the  vendee  1  h'l 
this  transit  continues  the  vendor  discovers  that  the  buyer 
has  become  or  is  insolvent,  such  vendor  may  stop  the 


Hum  long  does  the  liiyht  continue  ?— in  other  words,  What 
facts,  acts,  and  circumstances  end  or  defeat  the  rio-ht?  It 
is  wholly  impracticable  to  mention  even  the  numerous  par- 
ticular cases  which  may  arise  or  have  arisen  in  the  trans- 
actions of  business,  and  the  special  questions  suggested 
by  them  ;  the  broad  general  principle  which  determines  all 
lese  cases  and  answers  these  questions  can  alone  be  stated 
1  he  right  of  stoppage  continues  as  long  as  the  transit  lasts 
and  ends  when  the  transit  ends.  The  transit  itself  continues 
as  long  as  the  goods  are  not  yet  under  the  control  of  the 
vendee,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  a  middleman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  expedited  toward  the  final  doHnati,,,,  con- 
templated by  the  original  contract.  The  transit  ends  when 
he  goods  have  arrived  at  that  final  destination,  and  have 
there  come  into  the  custody  or  under  the  control  of  the 
vendee.  This  is  the  settled  doctrine  in  its  most  general 
lorm,  and  must  be  applied  under  the  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances  to  the  merchandise  in  the  hands  of  carriers 
by  land  or  by  water,  of  warehousemen,  wharfingers  for- 
warders, and  of  every  other  species  of  agent  or  middlemen 
concerned  with  their  transport  or  their  storage.  When  the 
goods  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination  and 
are  there  placed  in  the  vendee's  own  warehouse  or  on  his 
wharf,  or  in  a  warehouse  or  on  a  wharf  which  he  is  in  the 


V  1      .,  H  .  "    "»«-<H       1IU      in       HI        in 

habit  of  using  as  his  own  and  of  making  the  repositor 
tor  his  merchandise,  the  transit  and  the  right  of  stoppag 
have  ended.  When,  also,  the  goods  have  arrived  at  the 
place  to  which  the  vendee  intended  they  should  be  carried 
and  where  they  will  stop  awaiting  his  orders  and  subject 
to  his  direction  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  them  al- 
though not  perhaps  his  regular  place  of  business,  the 
transit  has  ceased.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
o  sent  to  an  intermediate  party  for  the  purpose  „/  !„•  ' 


they  are  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  The  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  duration  of  the  transit  was  so  clearly  and  com- 
prehensively announced  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
American  judges  that  I  quote  his  statement  in  a  some- 


what condensed  form  :  While  the  goods  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons  concerned  in  their  transportation  to  the 


place  of  destination  named  by  the  purchaser,  they  mav   in 
the  event  of  his  failure,  be  reclaimed  by  the  seller,    'it  is 
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I  in  forwarding  it.  the  seller's  right  to  stay  the  final 

i  ry  continues.  When  the  seller  attempts  to  claim  the 
goods,  the  quc-tion  is,  whether  they  have  arrived  at  the  end 
of  their  transit;  and  this  depends  upon  the  further  ques- 
tion, whether  the  party  in  whoso  hands  they  are  found  i* 
iu-iinj;  in  the  character  of  an  agent /or  transportation  or  as 
agent  for  the  purchaser,  holding  them  simply  for  his  use, 
unconnected  with  the  business  of  forwarding  them.  The 
circumstance-  of  tlie  trail-action  may  I"1  such  that  the  de- 
livery to  the  \  rn  In-  N  inmieiliute,  u nd  that  any  subsequent 
tMOIporl  of  the  goods  is  made  In/  him  in  the  course  of  hi* 
own  business,  and  is  not  a  eoiuoyanec  to  him  as  contem- 
plated hy  the  original  contract  of  sale:  in  such  a  case  no 
right  of  stoppage  ari.-cs.  If  the  merchandise  arrive  from 
abroad  in  the,  port  of  the,  consignee,  and  is  there  taken 
by  the  customs  officers  and  warehoused  by  reason  of  his 
failure  or  delay  in  paying  the  duties,  it  may  still  be  re- 
claimed by  the  consignor.  If,  however,  goods  so  arriving 
are  placed  in  a  public  warehouse,  and  the  consignee  by 
giving  the  requisite  bonds  is  entitled  to  withdraw  them  at 
an\  time  upon  payment  of  their  duties,  the  constructive 
delivery  to  him  is  complete  and  the  seller's  right  is,  de- 
feated. If  while  the  goods  are  on  their  transit  they  should 

'i/.ed  on  execution  or  attached  by  a  creditor  of  the 
vendee,  the  seller's  remedy  of  stoppage  is  not  prejudiced, 
but  can  be  exercised  as  against  the  interfering  creditor  and 
the  persons  acting  on  his  behalf.  Ono  of  the  most  inter- 
esting questions  connected  with  this  subject,  and  one  which 
gave  rise  to  the  gravest  judicial  controversy,  relates  to  the 
'  produced  upon  the  consignor's  right  of  stoppage  by 
the  consignee's  assignment  of  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  goods 
when  they  are  transported  by  ship.  The  doctrine  is  thor- 
oughly established  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  not  completely  a 
negotiable  instrument,  like  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  promis- 
sory note ;  and  the  assignee  thereof,  although  taking  it 
in  good  faith  and  for  value,  is  not  always  protected  against 
the  real  owner  or  rightful  claimant  of  the  goods.  A  bill 
of  lading  is,  however,  a  quasi  negotiable  instrument ;  it 
represents  the  merchandise  described  in  it  :  it  is  constantly 
treated  by  merchants  as  a  muniment  of  title;  transfers  of 

•  or  parts  of  cargo  on  board  "to  arrive"  are  made  by 
its  endorsement  and  delivery  to  the  purchaser.  If  goods 
are  shipped  and  their  bill  of  hiding,  originally  drawn  to  the 
consignee  or  his  assigns,  is  sent  to  him,  or,  being  originally 
drawn  to  the  consignor,  is  regularly  endorsed  by  him  and 
sent  to  the  consignee,  the  possession  of  this  written  evi- 
dence of  title  by  the  latter  under  these  circumstances  makes 
him  the  apparent  owner  of  the  property,  and  clothes  him 
with  the  apparent  power  of  disposition.  If  with  such  a 
state  of  facts  the  consignee,  having  in  his  possession  a  bill 
of  lading  regular  on  its  face  and  vesting  him  with  the  ap- 
parent ownership,  assigns  the  same  to  a  bond  fide  pur- 
chaser for  a  valuable  consideration  and  without  notice  of 
the  consignor's  claims,  it  being  intended  by  the  transaction 
to  transfer  the  property  in  the  goods  themselves,  this  act 
will  defeat  the  consignor's  or  vendor's  right  of  stoppage, 
although  the  actual  transit  has  not  ended,  and  although 
the  consignee  or  vendee,  being  indebted  for  the  price,  is  or 
becomes  insolvent. 

How  the  Riyht  should  be  exercised. — The  vendor  himself 
or  his  agent  may  interpose  and  arrest  the  transport  and 
the  delivery  to  the  vendee.  The  purchaser's  insolvency, 
however  absolute  and  notorious,  is  not  alone  sufficient ; 
there  must  be  sonic  positive  act  of  interference  by  which 
the  seller's  right  is  asserted.  This  act  may  be  a  manual 
taking  possession  of  the  property,  but  such  an  exercise  of 
ownership  is  never  required,  and  would  often  be  wholly 
impracticable.  A  notice  to  the  carrier  or  other  middle- 
man of  the  vendor's  right,  accompanied  by  a  prohibition 
from  making  a  delivery  to  the  vendee,  and  by  a  demand 
to  surrender  up  possession  to  the  seller  or  his  agent,  is  al- 
ways sufficient,  and  is  the  usual  mode  of  exercising  the 
right  of  stoppage.  If  the  middleman  should  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  notice,  and  even  if  he  should  violate  it  by 
a  delivery  to  the  vendee,  the  vendor's  lien  would  still  be 
preserved;  he  could  recover  possession  of  the  goods  or 
their  value  either  from  the  buyer  or  from  his  assignees, 
while  the  middleman  would  also  bo  responsible  to  him  for 
the  damages  caused  by  his  own  wrongful  act.  The  carrier, 
however,  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  his  freight  earned 
in  their  transport,  and  the  warehouseman  or  wharfinger  for 
his  charges,  and  their  claims  must  be  satisfied  by  the  ven- 
dor before  ho  can  lawfully  obtain  possession  of  the  mer- 
chandise. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Storax.     See  STYRACACE/E. 

Sto'rcr  (BELLAMY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  about 
1798;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1818;  studied  law  at 
Cincinnati :  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  1835-37  ;  sub- 
sequently judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  professor  in  the 
Cincinnati  Law  College ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 


vice-president  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  D.  at  Cincin- 
nati June  I,  1S7J. 

Storcr  i  DAVIM  Hi'Mi'iniKYsl,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me., 

in  I  sill:  graduated  at  liowdoin  College  in  1825;  devoted 
liim-elf  c-pei -ially  to  natural  hi-tory.  and  lie-idea  contribu- 
tions to  scientific  periodicals  has  published  '/Vn.-;'.r,  Xf><  <  "  *, 
etc.  .,/'  I!,,,- ,,t  ,S7i.'//«  (|s:;7),  /,7,rA,/.,/,,,w.  etc.  of  Mntin,  !,,< - 
'  139),  /','«/,,.  „;'  ,\,.,  i!i  Ami  i  it  .1  (1846),  and  Hitt-ri/  •>/ 
(/!.•  /V«/i.»  ../  UtHuaekutetti  (185.'i,  and,  with  plates,  1866). 
Storer  (Kinvis  Hi  MCIIIIKYM,  b.  in  Boston  in  1832; 
graduated  utthc  Lswmice  Scientific  School  in  1855,  and  is 
JM  Mtc--or  in  tiie  Masraehii-*  its  Institute  of  Technology  ;  has 
contributed  to  scientific  periodicals :  was  the  American  edi- 
tor of  Barrcswill's  l{> i»  i-tuir*  <li:  Cliii/n'i-  tifijiliytite,  and  has 
published  A/I":/*  <>f  /'<,/, /,*•!•  unit  '/iim-  llx.V.tj.  Mnaufactnn 

'if    /W.I//I/I.'     Hi/*    I   1  -Illl  I.    l-'u-tt    (I, III:,::,    i,l'    II     ll'i,  •//'ill-try   of 

i  hi-  S,:lnl>;iii:i-n  of  I'lii-mii-iil  ,\V/«M,,.-.,,  i  i.-i'i:1.  Ol),and  with 
Charles  W.  Billot,  .\l,n,n,tl  ../'  /„. ,,,/..,.;,  I'!,,  ,,,;,i,-i/  (186'J), 
and  Mitnu/tl  nf  (Jttiifitntii-e  Chemical  Anaty»in  (1870). 

Storor  ( HORATIO  HOMINSON),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  in 
1830;  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence 
in  the  Berkshire  Medical  College;  has  contributed  largely 
to  medical  literature,  and  has  published  H  /,,/  not?  rt  Honk 
/'in-  fi-'-rif  \Vnintnt,  which  received  tin-  gold  medal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (IstiO),  l»  it  It  a  Bout  for 
\lnit  (1MJ7),  Itiirufxi  nf  the  Kate  of  Increase  of  the 
Population  in  Enn:/i'-  muf  America  (1867),  Nurses  mid 
\ui-niHy  (1868),  and  with  F.  F.  Heard,  t'rimiiml  Alnn-tiv)it 
its  Nature,  its  Evidence,  and  its  Law  (1868). 

Sto'rey,  county  of  W.  Nevada,  lying  between  Truekeo 
and  Carson  Rivers.  In  the  valleys  are  small  tracts  of 
arable  land,  but  silver  mining  is  the  principal  industry. 
On  Mount  Davison,  7000  feet  high,  is  the  famous  Comstock 
Lode,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Cap.  Virginia. 
Area,  420  sq.  m.  P.  1 1 ,859. 

Storey  (WILBI-R  F.),  b.  in  Salisbury,  Vt.,  Dec.  19, 
1819;  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business, 
went  to  New  York  City,  and  was  employed  on  the  Journal 
of  Commerce.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  removed  to  La- 
porte,  Ind.,  where  he  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
Democratic  newspaper.  This  and  a  similar  venture  at 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  in  1841,  proving  unsuccessful,  he  estab- 
lished the  Patriot  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  in  1842,  and  in  1854 
purchased  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  he  published  till 
1861,  when  he  purchased  the  Chicago  Times,  which  he  has 
since  conducted.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Stork  [Ang.-Sax.  store'],  a  name  given  to  the  birds  of 
the  genus  Cicoiiia  and  of  the  family  Ciconiida',  but  espe- 
cially to  Ciconia  alba.  This  is  a  large  bird,  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  long ;  the  head,  neck,  and  body  above,  as 
well  as  below,  are  white,  the  wings,  partly  black,  and  the 
bill  and  legs  red.  It  is  a  migratory  species,  which  in  the 
warm  season  extends  into  Northern  Europe,  and  in  winter 
(as  well  as  other  seasons)  is  found  in  Northern  Africa  and 
Asia.  It  has  no  cry,  but  claps  its  bill  together  with  a  loud 
noise.  Storks  are  groat  favorites  with  the  people,  who  con- 
ceive that  their  presence  brings  good  luck.  They  often 
build  upon  the  roofs  of  houses.  They  display  remarkable 
affection  for  their  young ;  and  according  to  popular  belief 
are  so  attached  to  their  old  parents  that  they  carry  them 
upon  their  backs  during  their  long  and  lofty  nights  from 
zone  to  zone.  It  is,  however,  asserted  that  when  one  of 
their  number  is  sick  or  wounded  the  others  fall  upon  it  and 
kill  it  by  blows  of  the  beak.  They  rest  by  standing  on  one 
leg  and  dropping  the  beak  against  the  breast.  They  de- 
vour offal,  reptiles,  and  other  vermin.  The  stork  is  of  old 
a  popular  emblem  of  filial  piety  and  conjugal  faithfulness. 
A  number  of  related  species  are  known. 

Storks  (Sir  HENRY  KNIGHT),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  England 
Apr.  5, 1811 ;  entered  the  army  in  1828,  and  served  on  regi- 
mental duty  until  1846,  when  employed  on  the  staff  in  the 
Kaffir  war,  1846-47.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  commanded 
the  British  military  establishments  on  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  at  Smyrna  1854-55;  in  the  war-office  as 
secretary  for  military  correspondence  1857-59,  when  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general,  and  was  lord  high  commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  until  1863;  appointed  governor  of 
Malta  in  1864;  was  summoned  to  Jamaica  the  next  year  to 
inquire  into  the  Eyre  outbreak  on  that  island,  the  satis- 
factory execution  of  which  duty  brought  him  the  honor  of 
being  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  council  and  becoming 
Right  Hon.  In  1868  he  became  under-secretary  of  state 
for  war,  in  1870  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  in 
1871  lieutenant-general  and  member  of  Parliament  from 
Ripon.  D.  at  London  Sept.  6,  1874. 

Storm  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.,  on 
Iowa  division  of  Illinois  Central  R.  K..  has  3  churches,  a 
fine  school,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  2  parks,  and  1  steam 
flouring-mill.  P.  256.  W.  L.  VESTAL,  ED.  "  PILOT." 
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STORMONT— STORMS,  HURRICANES,  AND  CYCLONES. 


Sloi  iiiDiit,  county  in  the  E.  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  S.  by  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  traversed  by 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Cap.,  Cornwall.  P.  including 
Cornwall,  18,987. 

Storms,  Hur'ricancs,  and  Cy'cloncs.  When  cur- 
rents of  air  moving  in  different  directions  encounter  each 
other,  they  impart  to  the  atmosphere  a  whirling  motion,  as 
m:iv  cit'teii  be  seen  when  wind  carries  up  the  dust  oft'  the 
ground.  Such  a  movement,  on  a  grand  scale,  is  a  storm, 
which  is  usually  accompanied  by  rain  or  snow  when  the  con- 
tending winds  are  of  different  temperatures.  Storms  vary  in 
their  nature  according  to  their  immediate  causes,  some  being 
due  to  struggling  horizontal,  some  to  ascending,  currents  of 
air,  modified  in  their  course  by  chains  of  mountains  and  in- 
(M|ualities  of  the  surface;  some,  agnin,  to  mere  local  causes. 
The  most  remarkable  for  violence  and  the  regularity  of  their 
course  arc  the  htirrirnnca  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Mauri- 
tius in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  cyclones  of  the  Gulf  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  tyjilioont  of  the  South  Chinese  Sea. 

Law  nf  Sturm*. — All  the  faets  collected  with  great  care 
and  industry  by  Mr.  Rcdfield  of  New  York,  Gov.  Reid  of 
Bermuda,  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Prof.  Dove  of  Ger- 
many prove  that  in  these  great  storms  the  air  has  a  strong 
rotary  motion  round  a  centre  where  calm  prevails  and  the 
barometric  pressure  is  least.  All  around  the  wind  blows 
in  various  and  opposite  directions,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  body  of  the  storm  has  a  progressive  motion,  its  course 
being  marked  by  the  track  of  the  centre.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  this  rotary  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  or  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  it  is  reversed.  These  storms  usually 
begin  within  the  tropics,  but  extend  far  into  the  temperate 
regions,  where  they  gradually  spend  their  force.  In  both 
regions  they  follow  the  course  of  the  general  winds  peculiar 
to  each  zone,  by  which  they  are,  as  it  were,  borne  along. 
The  West  India  hurricanes  usually  originate  in  the  Eastern 
Antilles  (see  Map  in  WINDS),  and  first  move  westerly  toward 
the  tropics.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  trades  (see  diagram  at 
the  bottom  of  Map  in  WINDS)  they  suddenly  turn  around, 
and,  carried  by  the  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  sweep 
over  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  and  after  raging 
in  the  Atlantic  cross  to  Western  Europe,  where  they  finally 
expire.  The  Mauritius  hurricanes  start  from  the  southern 


tropical  ocean,  move  toward  the  S.  W.  to  Mauritius  and 
Reunion  islands,  and  thence  turn  at  right  angles  beyond 
the  tropics  in  the  temperate  latitudes.  The  typhoons,  also 
born  in  the  tropical  seas  of  India  and  China,  move  with 
the  monsoons,  and  their  course  bonds  more  strongly  toward 
the  N.  E.  when  reaching  the  temperate  regions.  All  these 
storms  cover  only  a  small  area  at  their  point  of  origin,  but 
their  violence  is  extreme.  As  they  advance,  their  circle 
gradually  enlarges  while  their  fury  diminishes.  The  \Vrst 
India  hurricanes  of  1839  bad  a  diameter  of  300  miles  in 
the  Antilles,  500  at  the  Bermudas,  and  800  in  the  50th  de- 
gree of  latitude.  They  occur  most  frequently  at  the  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  seasons  and  the  change  of  the 
general  winds — 'that  is,  about  the  equinoxes.  Out  of  365 
hurricanes  which  have  desolated  the  West  Indies  from  1493 
to  1855,  245,  or  over  two-thirds,  took  place  from  August  to 
October. 

The  position  of  the  main  regions  of  hurricanes  above 
mentioned,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  three  great  continents 
and  near  the  tropics,  is  very  remarkable,  and  proves  that 
they  are  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the  general 
winds,  intensified  by  the  influence  of  the  great  bodies  of 
land,  varying  with  the  season.  Next  to  the  grand  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes,  no  natural  phenomenon  is  more 
awe-inspiring  than  these  tremendous  tempests.  The  por- 
tentous calm  and  lurid  sky  which  precede  the  bursting  of 
the  storm,  the  profound  obscurity  which  follows  the  de- 
scending clouds,  the  extreme  violence  of  the  wind  uproot- 
ing whole  forests,  tearing  down  the  most  solid  edifices, 
sinking  the  largest  ships  in  a  few  moments  or  lifting  them 
up  in  the  air  to  break  them  on  the  shore,  and  covering 
their  path  with  ruin  and  desolation,  place  these  hurricanes 
among  the  long-remembered  events  whose  recurrence  is 
ever  dreaded  by  all.  (See  WHIRLWIND.) 

A  knowledge  of  the  law  of  storms  enables  the  navigator 
to  steer  his  vessel  so  as  to  avoid  a  direct  encounter  with 
these  tempests.  He  can  ascertain  what  part  of  a  circular 
storm  he  is  coming  into  by  observing  how  the  wind  begins 
to  veer.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  within  the  tropics, 
if  the  wind  is  N.  E.,  the  centre  of  the  storm  is  on  the  S.  K. 
of  the  ship  while  its  body  is  moving  to  the  N.  W.  (See 
figure.)  The  commander  must  therefore  sail  to  the  S.  W., 
and  leave  the  storm  behind  him.  Within  the  temperate 


Northern  Hemisphere. 


Kevolving  Storms  in  the 


Southern  Hemisphere. 


regions,  the  body  of  the  storm  moving  toward  the  N.  E., 
he  will  steer  W.  or  N.  W.,  and  thus  get  out  of  the  path  of 
the  storm.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  opposite  course 
must  be  taken. 

North-eastern. —  Our  great  winter  and  north-easterly 
storms  are  but  the  left,  or  western  half,  of  such  a  revolving 
mass  of  air.  Suppose  the  storm  strikes  a  place  first  at  the 
point  A  (fig.),  the  wind  will  be  N.  E.  The  storm  passing 
over  it  along  the  line  A  B,  the  wind  will  successively  blow 
from  the  N.  N.  E.,  N.  N.  W.,  and  finally  N.  W.,  clear  and 
cold ;  after  which  the  storm  is  over.  If  the  storm  begins 
with  a  S.  E.  wind,  as  at  point  C,  we  are  in  the  right- 
hand  half,  and  while  it  is  passing  along  the  line  C  D  the 
wind  gradually  veers  to  the  S.,  S.  W.,  W.,  and  N.  W. ; 
which  is  always  the  end.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  the  wind,  though  coining  from  the  N.  E., 
blows  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  as  Franklin  first 
remarked,  before  it  is  felt  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  northers  are  violent,  cold,  dry  polar  winds  descend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  sweeping,  mostly 
during  the  winter,  over  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  some- 


times reaching  Mexico  and  the  Antilles.  The  sirocco  of 
Italy,  the  khamsin  of  Egypt,  the  harmnttan  of  Guinea,  the 
simoom  of  Arabia,  are  hot  winds  from  the  zone  of  deserts 
of  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  blowing  with  great  fury,  more 
or  less  periodically  at  certain  seasons. 

Tornadoeft  and  water-spouts  repeat  on  a  small  scale,  but 
with  scarcely  less  violence,  the  phenomenon  of  cyclones. 
When  opposite  winds  of  different  temperatures  meet  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  a  vast  amount  of  vapor  is  condensed 
into  a  thick  black  cloud,  and  a  whirling  motion  is  given 
to  the  air,  which  soon  takes  the  shape  of  a  vast  funnel 
descending  lower  and  lower  into  the  quiet  atmosphere  be- 
neath as  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  increases.  This  long 
revolving  column  of  black  cloud  draws  up  in  its  vortex 
all  the  objects  in  the  path  of  the  tornado.  On  a  narrow 
track,  from  a  few  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  trees  are 
uprooted,  houses  unroofed  or  carried  up  into  the  air  by 
this  fearful  power  of  suction.  A  tornado  passing  into  the 
sea  becomes  a  water-spout.  The  dark  column,  descending 
near  the  surface,  raises  the  water,  which  joins  in  its  whirl- 
ing motion  and  binds  together,  as  it  were,  the  clouds  and 
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the  sea.     Like  the  cyclones,  the  tornadoes  usunlly  move 

with  ihc  general  -..nth  we-terly  winds.  A.  Gi  VIM. 

Storrs  (CMUM.KS  ISAi-Kt-si.  brother  of  Dr.  Richard 
S:i!tcr,  Sen.,  1).  at  l.oiigmcadow.  Ma --..  Mav  l.i.  K'.M;  ed- 
ii, .,,i,. ,1  ;it  Priiieetoii  ami  at  Aiid..vcr  Seminary  1820; 

bed  at   Rave o..  from  ISJL-  to  .Mar..  1828,  when 

In:  heeainc  profo   -"I-  of  Christian  theology  in  Western  Ke- 
Collcge.  and  »ii.-  chosen  president  of  that  institution 
ISiil.      1).  in   Mraintrcc,  Alii.-.-.,  Sept.  l.i,  I 

Storrs  (UiniAui.  SAI.TKU).  l>.  D.,b.  at  l.ongmradow. 
M.I  -..  ill  Feb.,  I7*'.l,  descended  I'riiin  ii  long  line  of  n 
ters,  his  father,  whn  bore  tlio  ."aim;  name,  Inning  been 
thi>t\  three  years  pastor  at  l,ongmc:idow  (  Ii.  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  I  7li:;!  graduated  at  Yale  College  l?s:!;  cl.  1  S  I  !M  ; 
passed  ;i  w-arat  Vale  College  1^0J-(i:i;  t»Ugh»  ill  the  <  'lin- 
tnn  Arail'i-Miy,  Ivist  llainiPton,  I..  I..  ISO  I-  Of.,  after  nhieh 

he  entered  the  MntorahM  at  Williams  College,  graduating 

1SII7;  studied  the  .logy  with  Rev.  Aaron  \Voohvorth  at 
ISridgchampton.  L.  I.Vwas  licensed  liy  the  Suffolk  prcshy- 
tr ....  [808;  preached  nt  Islip  and  Sinitlitipwii.  1..  I..  I 
ii'.i  :  spent  n  year  at  Audover  Seminary,  graduating  1810  ; 
\va-  ordainad  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  at 
liraintrec,  Mas.-..  July  II.  1*11,  ami.  with  the  exception 
of  our  period  of  live  years  spent  as  agent  of  the  Homo 
.Missionary  Society,  remained  there  until  his  death,  Aug. 
I  I,  l.sr:;.  a  HIT  a  pastorate  of  sixty-two  years.  Editor  of 
the  Ili>«t<'ii  Ilirorilrr  ( I  *1 7 -'-'.")  I.  and  senior  associnte  editor 
of  the  C',iii/ri-ii'i/iiiii'iliut  (1850-50);  contributed  to  the 
Pun, if, lift,  tiie  '  ll'iini-  Monili/y,  and  other  periodicals;  fur- 
nished  introductions  to  Willison's  Sacramental  Mtditutiont 
V •.-.  •>  ark,  L840)  and  to  the  Life  of  Rev.  Daniel  7V/,V,/. 
(  liip-tipii,  1855),  and  published  a  Memoir  <>f  ll"\  Snmuel 
tli-i'i'ii,  about  twenty  single  sermons,  one  of  which  was  on 
('"iithiiiinii'i'  in  ll"1  Mini*''-'/,  ii  l>!icourse  on  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  his  Ordliialiuit  (Boston,  1861). 

Storrs  (]!K  iiAiin  SALTER).  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  Itraintree.  Mii-s.,  Aug.  21,  ISL'l;  graduated  at  Am- 
lier-i  Co  I  leg.'  iii  I  *'M :  st  udie  1  hiiv,  and  afterward  theology 
at  the  And.n  er  Seiniiiiiry,  where  he  grailuaied  in  1845,  and 
lifter  serving  for  a  year  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
ehiireh  in  lirookline,  Mass.,  became  in  1840  pastor  of  the 
Churi'li  of  the  Pilgrims,  llrooklyn.  N.  Y.,  a  position  which 
In-  -till  occupies.  He  has  contributed  much  to  current 
literature,  and  was  from  1848  to  1801  one  of  the  editors  of 
The  In./,  /a 'i"l'  ni.  a  religious  weekly.  Ho  has  published  a 
/,'<  jioi'l  "it  tl,>  Ii,  ritiiiiii  of  tfic  English  Version  of  the  Bible 
undertaken  by  the  American  Bible  Society;  The  ffraham 
Lf<-tiir<>n  mi  tin'  \\'iml"iit,  Poicer,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as 
iiitiiiifix/'il  in  lli>-  Cniixtitntinn  of  the  Human  Soul  (1856); 
and  a  series  of  lectures  on  The  Conditions  of  Success  in 
Preach  inij  irithoiit  Notes  (1875). 

Storrs  (WILLIAM  Lucius),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Mar.  25,  1795;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1814; 
studied  law  at  Whitostown,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1817;  returned  soon  afterward  to  Middletown; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  assembly  1827-29,  and  its 
Speaker  1834;  member  of  Congress  1829-33,  and  again 
1839-40;  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  of  errors  June,  1840,  and  chief-justice  1856, 
and  was  professor  of  law  in  Yale  College  1846-47.  D.  at 
Hartford  Juno  25,  1801.  His  decisions,  which  were  re- 
garded by  jurists  as  extremely  able,  are  found  in  the  Con- 
ufdi'cnt  Reportt. — His  elder  brother,  HEXKY  RANDOLPH, 
b.  at  Middletown  in  1787;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1804  ;  practised  law  at  Champion,  Whitcstown,  and  Utica, 
N.  Y. :  was  for  five  years  first  judge  of  Oneida  co. ;  sat  in 
Congress  1819-21  and  1823-31;  published  a  number  of 
Congressional  Speeches ;  removed  about  1832  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  took  high  rank  in  his  profession.  D.  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  29,  1837. 

Sto'ry,  county  of  Central  Iowa,  intersected  by  Skunk 
River,  and  crossed  by  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
R.  Ii.,  whieh  passes  through  the  capital.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  and  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
outs,  hav,  wool,  and  dairv  products.  Cap.  Nevada.  Area, 
550  sq.  in.  P.  in  1870,  11,651. 

Story  (ISAAC),  cousin  of  Judge  Joseph,  b.  at  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  Aug.  25,  1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1793; 
practised  law  at  Castino,  Mo.,  where  ho  edited  the  Journal, 
and  at  Rutland,  Ma  -. :  contributed  to  Russell's  Columbian 
Ci  ntini'l  mid  to  Denny's  Former'*  Mimr-um  ;  published  a 
poetical  Epistle  from  }~ar!i'o  to  Inkle  (Marblehead,  1799), 
C,, »KI,I, ii, n  -i/  1 1, leu  (1711'J),  and  The  Parnatnian  Shop,  by 
/'it,  i-  Quuuu  (Boston,  1801).  D.  at  Marblehead  July  19, 
1803. 

Story  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marblehead.  Mass.,  Sept. 
S,  177(1;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1798;  studied 
law,  and  in  1SII1  commenced  practice  at  Salem;  was  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1805-08,  and  the  acknow- 


ledged leader  on  the  Republican  side,  defending  Jefferson's 

pro.'lmiiiilion  <if  embargo  a*  the  only  measure.  !-liorl  of  war, 
by  whieh  Amcriemi  commerce  could  be  proleetcd  from  the 
ignominious  re-trietions  of  the  belligerent  Kuropi-mi  pow- 
ers. In  ISU.S  he  was  elected  a  r< -pre.-i -ninthc  in  dm 
where  be  urged  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  net,  on  the  ginun  1 
that  it  Wiis  a  temporary  meii.-ure,  tile  purpose  of  whii-li  had 
now  been  attained.  lia\  ing  declined  a  re-election  to  Con- 
he  was  in  1810  again  clm-eii  a  member  of  the  State 
legi.-lal  lire,  of  which  be  w  a  -  eb'el  i  d  Speaker.  In  lsll  hu 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  1  he 
I'.  S.,  and  in  18L'()  was  a  mi  n;ln  p-  of  tin  .-..mention  for  the 
re\  ision  nl  (lie  Stale  con.-titulion.  In  I1--'.'  he  was  rhoscn 
Dane  professor  of  law  in  Harvard  University,  a  position 
whieh  In-  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  during  whieh 
the  law-school  of  which  he  was  the  head  became  the  fore- 
most one  in  the  1  .  S.  In  ISO  I  he  published  all  nil su.  • 

ful  volume  of  poems  entitled  Tin'  l'«u  i  /•  "/'  S^l iimi- ,  and  in 
1806  Miiiinriitl  nl'  lli<-  /nli'i'ii/'iiilt  u/'  Snl'ni,  a  pamphlet  ad- 
drc'-od  to  I'res.  .lellerson  relating  to  the  infringement-  by 
tuii  iLrn  powers  upon  the  neutral  trade  of  the  I  .  S.  HealM> 
published  many  addresses, literary  discourses,  and  reviews, 
but  his  fame  rests  mainly  upon  his  decision-,  and  e.-peeially 
upon  his  legal  Coiini/i-iiiiirit»,  of  whieh  the  following  are  the 
principal,  all  of  whieh  have  passed  through  se\  eral  editions, 
and  most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  German:  On 

III'-    l.nirnf  Hil!/iHi-Hlt(lS32),  On  the  C'oiHtitlltion   nftlli    I'.  \. 

(1833),  (iii  III'-  I  'mi /lift  of  Laws,  Foreign  and  Vomettic  ( is::  I ;, 
On  Equity  Jiin'fjn-iiilini'f,  an  mlntnii^ti •>•' '/  in  i'.nijland  and 
. \, ,,'i-ii-a  (1835),  On  K.jii'iti,  I'lcadings  (1838),  On  tht  l.on- 
of  Agency  (1839),  OH  the  Law  of  Partnerihip  (IM\),  On  the 
l.iiir  of  BUll  of  Exchange  (1843),  On  the  Law  of  J'romit- 
eory  Notes  (1848).  He  also  edited  Chitty  On  Bill*  of  Ex- 
I'liniiiji .  and  Abbott  On  Shipping,  and  contributed  impor- 
tant legal  articles  to  the  Encyelopmtlia  Americano,  tad  left 
in  MS.  a  D!ijent  of  Lmru,  sii]iplcmentary  to  that  of  Comyns. 
His  commentaries  and  written  decisions  in  his  circuit  com- 
prise 27  volumes,  and  his  judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court 
an  important  part  of  34  volumes  more.  A  collection  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Writings  was  published  in  1852,  and  hisXi/e 
has  been  written  by  his  son,  William  W.  Story  (1851).  D. 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1845.  A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Story  (WILLIAM  WETMORE),  son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Story, 
LL.D.,  b.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1819;  studied  law; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  published  several  legal  booka 
— Krport  of  Cases  (1842-47),  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Con- 
tracts (1844),  The  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Properly  (1847), 
edited  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story  (1851);  wrote 
The  American  Question  (1862),  Roba  di  Kama  (1862),  Pro- 
portions of  the  Human  Fiijttre  (1866),  Graffiti  d' Italia 
(1869),  A  Roman  Lairi/er  in  Jerusalem  (1870),  Judas  Itcar- 
iot ;  and  has  published  five  volumes  of  poems.  As  a 
sculptor  he  is  known  chiefly  by  his  large  allegorical  statues, 
Medea,  Cleopatra,  The  African  Sibyl;  by  the  statue  of 
George  Peabody  executed  for  the  corporation  of  London  ; 
the  statue  of  Edward  Everett  in  the  Boston  Public  Garden  ; 
and  busts  of  his  father,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Josiah  Quincy,  and 
Theodore  Parker.  Mr.  Story  has  resided  in  Rome  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  is  better  known  as  an  artist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  at  home.  He  is  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament  and  various  accomplishments.  His 
work  is  characterized  by  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance, 
rather  than  by  originality  of  conception  or  depth  of  senti- 
ment. 0.  B.  FROTIIINCUAM. 

Stosch,  von  (ALBRECHT),  b.  Apr.  20,  1818;  received 
his  education  in  the  Prussian  corps  of  cadets ;  entered  the 
29th  Infantry  in  1835  as  a  lieutenant;  held  various  special 
commands ;  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  crown  prince  of 
Prussia,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal.  From  1866  to  1870  he  was  director 
of  the  economy  department  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and 
together  with  Gen.  Podbielski  he  formed  the  main  support 
of  the  minister  Von  Roon.  During  the  war  of  1870-71  he 
was  superintendent-general  of  the  commissary  department 
of  the  German  army  in  France.  In  Dec.,  1870,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  under 
the  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  subsequently  chief 
of  staff  of  the  army  of  occupation  left  in  France  after 
the  peace.  On  Jan.  1,  1872,  when  the  department  of  the 
navy  was  separated  from  the  war  department,  ho  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  former,  and  has  since  worked  with  great 
success  for  the  development  of  the  German  fleet.  July  26, 
1870,  ho  was  made  a  lieutenant-general,  1872  general  of 
infantry,  and  in  Aug.,  1875,  received  the  title  of  ad- 
miral. AUGUST  NIEMAXN. 

Stoth'ard  (CHARLES  ALFRED),  son  of  the  succeeding, 
b.  in  London  in  1786;  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  as  an  artist,  being  especially  successful  in  the  deline- 
ation of  ancient  costumes.  His  best  known  painting, 
The  Death  of  Richard  //.,  was  exhibited  in  1810,  and 
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in  the  following  year  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
MininiiU'ntnl  r'figies  of  Great  liritain,  a  magnificent 
series  of  etchings  with  descriptions,  completed  (1811-23) 
after  his  death  by  others.  He  was  selected  by  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  to  make  drawings  of  the  famous  liayeux 
Tapestry,  and  in  1819  made  sketches  from  the  newly-dis- 
covered old  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Painted  Chamber 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  D.  at  Bcre  Friars,  in  Devonshire, 
May  27,  1821,  by  the  giving  way  of  a  scaffolding  on  which 
he  was  sluudlng. — His  widow,  ANSK  EI.IZA,  assisted  her 
brother.  Mr.  Kempe,  in  the  completion  of  the  Monumental 
F/fii/icH.  and  was  afterward  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
I!;. iv  ,•  she  was  the  author  of  several  creditable  novels  writ- 
ten during  her  second  marriage;  of  the  Tradition*,  Le- 
gend*, and  Sketch'*  uf  Ih'i-nnshi'-e  (1S38),  linnifel,  his  Life, 
etc.  (1859),  and  memoirs  of  her  father-in-law  and  both  her 
husbands. 

Stothard  (THOMAS),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London  Aug.  1 7, 1755 ; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  designer  of  patterns  for  the  silk-trade, 
but  soon  became  an  illustrator  of  books,  and  finally  a 
painter.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1794,  and  its  librarian  in  1812.  His  illustrations  for  books 
number  more  than  4000,  among  them  being  those  for  Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
/>,,i,  Ihn  ,-,,!,,  l!,,l,iii«nn  Crnsne,  and  Rogers'*  Italy.  Among 
his  hcst  paintings  are — the  Canterbury  Pilgrim,,  the  Flitch 
of  Bacon,  and  F<mr  Periods  in  a  Sailor's  Life.  D.  in  Lon- 
don Apr.  27,  1834. 

Stouchs'burg,  p.-v.,  Marion  tp.,  Berks  eo.,  Pa.  P.  397. 
Stough'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old 
Colony  and  Providence  R.  Rs.,  17  miles  S.  of  Boston,  has  0 
churches,  a  public  library,  schools,  1  newspaper,  3  hotels, 
ami  woollen  manufactories.  Business,  boot  and  shoe  mak- 
ing. P.  4914.  D.S.  HASTY,  En.  "SEXTINET.." 

Stoughton,  p.-v.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on  Chicago  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  R.  It.,  contains  7  churches,  good  schools, 
1  newspaper,  manufactories  of  brooms,  cigars,  harness, 
etc.,  3  hotels,  an  extensive  carriage-factory,  and  1  mill.  P. 

GEO.  W.  CintiuEn,  Ed.  "COURIER." 
Stonghton  (ISRAEL),  b.  in  England;  emigrated  to 
America,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  at  Dorchester, 
Mass.;  was  member  of  the  general  court  1634-37;  denied 
some  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  governor  and  his  assist- 
ants, for  which  he  was  pronounced  disabled,  but  this  judg- 
ment was  soon  revoked;  in  1637  commanded  the  Massa- 
chusetts troops  sent  against  the  Pequot  Indians  ;  was  com- 
missioner to  administer  the  government  of  New  Hampshire 
in  1641;  assistant  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  1637- 
2,  and  again  in  1644,  when  he  returned  to  England.  He 
held  large  landed  estates  in  Massachusetts,  and  gave  300 
acres  to  Harvard  College.  D.  at  Lincoln,  England,  in  1645. 
Stoughton  (Jons),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  1815, 
is  an  Independent  minister,  and  author  of  Lecture,  on 
Tractariitn  Theology  (1843),  Notice,  of  Windsor  in  the 
Olden  Time  (1844),  Spiritual  Heroes,  or  Sketches  of  the 
Puritans  (1848),  Philip  Doddridge,  his  Life  and  Labor, 
(1851),  The  Light,  of  the  World  (1852),  Scene,  in  other 
Lands  (1853),  Star,  of  the  East  (1853),  Age,  of  Christen- 
dom before  the  Reformation  (1857),  The  Pen,  the  Palm,  and 


Mich.,  in  1851 ;  was  prosecuting  attorney  1856-60  and  U.  S. 
district  attorney  1801  ;  early  in  the  civil  war  joined  the 
army;  became  colonel  of  the  1 1th  Michigan  Vols.  in  1862, 
distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River;  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Chickamauga,  Missimiarv  Kidge.  and 
Atlanta,  where  he  lost  a  leg,  and  was  brevetted  a  major- 
general  of  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  was  elected  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Michigan  1S66  ;  Representative  in  Congress  in  1868 
and  re-elected  in  1870. 

Stour'bridge,  town  of  England,  county  of  Worcester, 
on  the  Stour,  manufactures  iron,  glass,  earthenware,  and 
fire-bricks,  the  latter  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  called 
"Stourbridge  clay,"  on  which  fire  has  only  a  small  effect 
P.  8773. 

Stout'land  (formerly  STOUTSVILLE),  p.-v.,  Camdcn  co., 
Mo.,  near  Gasconade  River,  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
is  a  new  and  thriving  railroad  town,  and  near  the  famouj 
Lead  Mountain  ;  has  2  weekly  newspapers. 

Stouts'villc,  p.-v.,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.,  on  Salt  River  and 
on  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  It.  It. 

Stoutsville,  p.-v.,  Clear  Creek  tp..  Fairficld  co.,  O..on 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  It.  R.  P.  101). 


,  wo      un- 

dred }  eiu-s  Ago,  a  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  End- 
land  from  1660  to  166S  (1862),  Shade,  and  Echoes  of  Old 
London  (1867),  and  other  works;  edited  Cheever's  Wan- 
derings of  a  Pilgrim,  etc.  (1859)  and  Rev.  William  AValford's 
Autobwaraphy  (1851),  and  has  written  largely  for  theolos- 
ical  and  literary  periodicals. 


^nt*0™8™?/1  <WlV.LIAII)>  son  of  I«ael,  b.  in  England 
feept.  30,  1631  ;  was  brought  to  Massachusetts  when  an  in- 
t;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1650;  studied  the- 
logy  ;  went  to  England  and  became  a  fellow  of  New  Col 
leg*,  Oxford,  but  was  ejected  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II,  and  in  1662  returned  to  New  England,  where  he  ac- 
quired high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  but  declined  any  set- 
tlement as  a  pastor.  He  was  nn  assistant  to  the  governor 
rom  1871  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government  in  1686  and 
was  agent  in  England  for  the  colony  1676-79  ;  was  elected 
assistant  and  governor  in  1686,  but  declined  to  serve-  was 

?fiifi  ™"  "I  thu  Trt  and  a  Incmbc<-  of  Andros's  council 
-S9,  when  he  became  one  of  the  council  of  safety  who 
Josed  and  imprisoned  Andros.     In  May,  1692    he  be 
came  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Decem- 
ber chief-justice  of  the  superior  court,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided in  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials.     He  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  Harvard  College,  left  a  tract  of  land  for  the  sun- 
port  of  students  there,  and  another  tract  for  the  benefit  of 
schools.     D.  at  Dorchester  July  7,  1701 

,(W"-LIAM  L')'  b"  in  New  York  Mar-  20, 

law,  and  commenced  practice  at  Storgm, 


Stove,  an  apparatus  for  retaining  and  diffusing  heat, 
either  for  warming  and  ventilating  or  for  culinary  purpose*. 
Stoves  are  not  a  very  recent  invention.     A  fixed   rtore 
(ttuba)  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  times  of  the  Em- 
pire for  heating  their  baths,  and  in  Germany  and  Scandi- 
navia for  baths  and  for  hot-houses  (whence  our  partially 
obsolete  use  of  store  for  a  conservatory  or  hot-house).      In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  were  used  for  warming  dwellings. 
These  stoves  were  generally  constructed  of  brick  or  tiles, 
sometimes  of  slate  or  steatite.     They  were  large  structures, 
occupying  sometimes  the  whole  side  of  a  room,  and   in 
Scandinavia  in  winter  their  broad  flat  surface  was,  like  the 
Oriental  divans,  the  sleeping-place  of  the  household.     The 
fire  was  kindled  at  the  bottom,  and  the  heat  and  smoke 
passed  through  various  flues  before  making  their  exit  into 
the  chimney.     These  stoves  saved  fuel,  a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     Some  of 
them  were  faced  with  porcelain  or  highly  ornamented  tiles, 
and  formed  a  stately  tower,  in  the  niches  of  which  were 
statues  of  porcelain  or  bisque.     These  were  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich.     A  specimen  of  these  porcelain  stoves  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Swedish  department  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  Philadelphia  in  1876.     They  have  ovens  and  flues 
for  cooking,  and  when  once  thoroughly  heated  require  feed- 
ing but  once  in  twenty-four  hours.     One  of  the  first  at- 
tempts at  making  a  stove  or  closed  fireplace  of  iron  was 
that  of  Cardinal  Polignae  in  France  about  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  cardinal  published  a  de- 
scription of  this  in  1 709  under  the  assumed  name  of  Ganger 
His  treatise  was  entitled  La  Mecanique  du  Feu,  on  I' Art  feu 
atigmeuter  les  Effetf,  et  d'en  diminuer  la  Defense.     The  I'o- 
lignac  fireplaces,  as  they  were  called,  were  constructed  with 
hollow  backs,  hearths,  and  jambs  of  iron,  to  economize  the 
heat.     In  1716,  Dr.  Desaguliers  translated  and  published 
Cardinal  Polignae's  treatise  in  London,  and  modified  his 
fireplaces  to  use  them  for  coal  instead  of  wood.     But  neither 
these  nor  the  Holland  stoves,  which  were  introduced  soon 
after  (plain  box  stoves  with  a  small  smoke-pipe  or  flue  at 
the  top,  and  a  single  door  into  which  the  wood  or  coal  was 
thrown),  ever  became  popular  in  England,  owing  to  the 
strong  prejudice  of  the  people  in  favor  of  open  and  visible 
fires.     Dr.  Franklin,  writing  of  stoves  after  the  invention 
of  his  own  in  1745,  speaks  of  a  German  stove  then  recently 
introduced  into  England,  an  iron  box  made  of  five  plates 
fastened  together  with  screws,  one  side  of  which  was  left 
open,  but  when  the  stove  was  set,  this  open  side,  with  the 
smoke-pipe,  was  in  an  ante-room,  while  the  body  of  the 
stove  projected  through  the   partition  to   warm  a  larger 
room,  the  fire  being  fed  and  the  smoke  conducted  off  in  the 
ante-room.     There  is  possibly  a  reference  to  this  in  Bun- 
yan  s  Pilgrim's  Progress  among  the  things  which  Christian 
saw  at  the  House  of  the  Interpreter,  but,  if  so,  it  must  have 
been  in   use  before   1650.     Franklin's  stove  was  a  great 
advance  on  all  that  had  preceded  it.     While  it  was,  in  its 
ordinary  use,  a  fireplace,  it  was  capable  of  being  closed 
completely,  and    had    a  downward    draught,  distributing 
the  heat  through  the  air-boxes  in  its  sides,  till  at  last  the 
small  remainder   of  the  heat  made   its   escape   with   the 
smoke  through  a  flue  leading  into  the  base  of  the  chimney 
A  register  or  "damper"  of  sheet  iron  was  introduced  into 
the  descend. ng  flue,   which   checked   and   controlled    the 
fire  to  any  desired  extent.     The  principle  of  action  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  air-tight  stoves  which  were  intro- 
:d  many  years  later,  and  the  stove  would  have  been 
air-tight  had  it  been   possible  at  that  time  to  make   the 
castings  sufficiently  accurate  and  close-fittinc       In  1771 
and  the  years  following  Franklin  invented  several  other 
stoves— one  for  burning  bituminous  coal  which  would  con- 
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game  its  own  smoke  and  h:nl  a.  downward  draught;  and  an- 
other intrude  d  fur  tin:  same  purpose.  ha\  ing  ii  basket  grate 
or  eage,  with  movable  bars  lit  the  top  :ind  bottom,  supported 
liv  pivots  at  its  centre,  and  which,  iii'tcr  being  filled  and 
kindled  at  the  top,  could  bo  invertcil,  and  to  made  to  burn 
t'rcini  tin'  lia-e.  Tin'  next  inventor  of  Move.-,  ovens,  and 
heating  and  co. iking  apparatus  was  Benjamin  Thompson, 
t  Kiimford.  lietwecn  17X5  and  IT'.L.  thi-  eminent  phi 
her  devised  several  improvements  in  stoves,  ovens, 
an  1  eoukiti','  and  heating  eontrivanecs,  all  intended  t,, 
e  lonomiie  fuel  and  heal.  The  Imx  sl.ive  now  ill  the  Slate- 
house  in  Hiehmond,  Va.,  bearing  date  1771),  is  one  of  the 
lied  Holland  stoves,  and  was  probably  imported  from 
Hugh  nd,  ast  lie  cast  ings,  though  rude,  are  better  than  Amer- 
ican callings  of  that  day. 

Previous  to  |S2.»  the  use  of  stoves,  generally  of  the  box 
pattern,  and  very  rude,  was  confined  to  shops  and  office?,  bar- 

r -  ot   hotrN,  school-houses,  court-houses,  and  churches 

in  the  cities  and  larger  villages.  In  the  country  the  churches 
-i  it  u-nally  warmed,  but  the  matrons  and  older  women 
carried  their  foot-stoves,  and  the  men  protected  their  feet 
from  the  cold  by  stout  leather  overshoes,  technically  known 
a-"  I. •  i\i-i."  In  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  the  eitica 
e.innel  and  other  English  coal — "  sea  coal  "  was  the  general 
term  for  it — was  burned  in  imported  grates,  or,  in  some 
insuiicc<,  in  the  Kumford  stove  lined  with  fire-brick.  A 
s  Kiieuhat  larger  number,  but  only  in  the  cities  and  larger 
villages,  used  the  Franklin  stove,  burning  wood  and  mak- 
ing an  open  fireplace  of  it.  The  Franklin  coal  stove,  as  he 
invented  it, was  not  much  used  in  this  country.  As  for  the 
re-t  of  the  world,  they  used  the  old  open  capacious  fire- 
phi'-e,  in  which  were  deposited  in  the  course  of  the  year 
many  cords  of  fire-wood.  Wood  was  cheap  in  those  days. 
For  the  parlor  there  was  a  smaller  fireplace,  but  this  was 
only  used  on  great  occasions.  A  huge  brick  oven  adjoined 
tlie  kitchen  fireplace,  and  required  a  largo  quantity  of  dry 
wood  t,,  heat  it.  The  cheapness  of  fuel,  the  cheerfulness 
of  an  open  lire,  and  the  great  weight  and  roughness  of 
the  eastings  of  the  stoves  of  those  days,  prevented  any 
general  use  of  them  either  for  cooking  or  heating;  and 
;h  the  old  box  stove  had  an  oven  over  the  fire  and  a 
h oiler-hole  on  the  top,  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  cook- 
ing stove.  I'p  to  the  year  1835  stoves  in  the  U.  S.  were 
ma  le  almost  exclusively  in  blast  furnaces,  and  directly 
from  the  ore,  instead  of  being  made  in  foundries  or  cupola 
furnaces  from  pig  iron,  as  they  now  are;  and  they  were 
B  jiicntly  much  heavier  and  ruder  than  now,  and  had 
lo  i-e  and  imperfect  joints.  Most  of  them  were  made  in 
the  furnaces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  though  a 
few  were  cast  quite  early  in  the  furnaces  at  Coldspring, 
N.  Y-,  and  at  Salisbury  and  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  from. 
1820  to  1835  a  considerable  business  was  done  in  etove- 
making  in  Rutland  co.,  Vt.  During  the  period  from 
17o..">  to  1820  or  1825,  though  there  were  some  slight  modi- 
fications of  form,  there  was  no  material  progress  made  in 
the  construction  of  stoves.  Those  for  heating  purposes 
were  either  made  on  the  old  German  plan — box  stoves — 
to  which  an  oven  was  sometimes  added,  placed  directly 
over  the  fire,  or  on  Franklin's  plans  of  a  portable  and 
partly  open  fireplace.  For  cooking  purposes  Count  Rum- 
ioril's  cooking  stoves  or  ranges  lined  with  fire-brick  or 
soapstone,  and  with  a  ventilating  oven,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  New  York  City  as  early  as  1798,  and  into 
Boston  about  1800,  were  gradually  coming  into  use,  though 
as  yet  only  English  or  Welsh  coal  and  wood  were  used  for 
fuel.  The  stoves  cast  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
were  mostly  either  Franklin  or  box,  although  a  few  Rum- 
fords  had  been  cast  at  heavy  expense  for  particular  cus- 
tomers in  New  York  City ;  but  the  Vermont  stoves  were 
but  slight  variations  from  Rumford's  patterns.  Among  the 
patterns  made  by  these  Vermont  stove-makers,  whose  works 
were  at  Pittsford  and  perhaps  some  other  points  in  Rutland 
CO.,  Vt,  were  the  Rumford  neating  stov-e,  the  James's  cook 
stove,  the  Conant  cook  stove,  and  the  Farmer's  stove.  These 
were  made  as  early  as  1820,  and  perhaps  earlier.  Two 
brothers  by  the  name  of  Granger,  of  Pittsford,  were  the 
pioneers  in  this  business.  After  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canals,  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on 
navigable  rivers,  and  the  first  small  beginnings  in  railroad 
travel,  the  facilities  for  transportation  for  heavy  goods  were 
so  much  increased  that  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  and  es- 
pecially of  cooking  stoves,  soon  became  a  leading  industry. 
As  yet,  these  were  universally  wood  stoves,  but  the  an- 
thraeite  coal,  which  was  coming  into  use  in  blast  furnaces 
and  wherever  a  high  degree  of  heat  was  required  and  a 
very  strong  draught  was  possible,  was  destined  to  create  a 
revolution  in  stoves.  The  first  attempts  to  use  it  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  failures.  Jordan  L.  Mott 
and  James  Wilson,  both  of  New  York,  made  self-feeding 
stoves  between  1827  and  18.11  which  would  burn  the  Eng- 
lish or  Welsh  coals,  and  were  an  improvement  on  all  pre- 


vious inventions  :  but  it  WHS  not  until  1833,  when  Mr.  Mott 
hud  demimMrated  that  an  anthracite  fire  could  be  made 
successfully  from  nut  and  pea-sized  coals,  and  that  tl,.- 
depth  ot  the  eoliimn  of  eoal  in  his  self-feeders  must  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  size,  the  largest  coal  requiring  the 
highest  column,  that  anthracite  eoal  stoves  became  sala- 
ble. An  imiiii  u-e  ma-s  of  refuse  coal  and  screenings  had 
accumulated  »t  the  great  eoalvanls  on  the  S'huylkill.  In 
1835,  Mr.  Mott  purchased  this  mass  of  refuse,  had  it 
screened  into  nut  and  pea  sizes,  and  shipped  to  New  York, 
and  sold  it  to  the  purchasers  of  his  slo\e-.  Karly  in  the 
same  year  he  creeled  a  small  cupola  furnace  and  cast  his 
stove-plates  from  pig  iron  of  tin-  he.-t  quality,  (luting  them 
to  iirevcnt  their  cracking.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to 
make  sto\e-plates  from  pig  iron  and  to  make  the  plates 
light,  even,  and  smooth:  its  >peei|y  failure  was  predicted, 
but  it  proved  so  sneee»fiil  that  Leioie  the  close  of  1S35 
other  cupola  furnaces  were  erected  in  New  York,  and  in 
Albany  that  of  \V.  V.  Many  ,t  ('...,  built  for  another  pur- 
pose, was  utilised  for  milking  -.|o\  e  railings  of  good  qual- 
ity by  .Joel  Kathbono,  who  had  then  recently  entered  upon 
the  business  of  Move  manufacture.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  immense  stove  business  of  that  city.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  commenced  about  the  same  time  the  manu- 
facture, which  is  still  extensively  carried  on  there.  The 
first  cooking  stoves  manufactured  in  Albany  were  of  the 
old  ten-plate  oval  pattern,  with  oven  above  the  fire  and 
a  single  hole  on  the  top.  These  were  followed  by  the 
eaddle-bag  pattern,  having  the  oven  in  the  middle  over 
the  fire,  and  the  stove-collar  and  pipe  over  it,  while  on 
either  Bide  was  an  oval  projection  with  a  boiler-hole  on  a 
level  with  the  stove-top  ;  these  projections  resembling  very 
closely  an  inverted  pair  of  saddle-bags.  The  next  pattern 
was  the  horse-block  (so  called  from  the  rear  portion  of  the 
stove,  which  contained  the  oven,  being  a  step  higher  than 
the  front).  The  rotary  stove,  having  a  movable  top  re- 
volved by  means  of  a  crank,  so  as  to  bring  any  desired 
vessel  directly  over  the  fire,  was  another  invention  of  about 
this  period.  Then  came  the  Buck  stove,  both  for  wood 
and  coal,  having  the  fire  above  the  oven  and  reversible 
flues,  which  carried  the  heat  and  flame  around,  behind,  and 
below  the  oven  before  reaching  the  smoke-pipe,  which  was 
nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  oven-floor.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  modifications  of  this  pattern — with  two  ovens, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  fire;  with  the  fire  on  one  side  and 
the  oven  behind  it;  with  ovens  above,  on  either  side, etc. — 
but  in  all  of  them  the  reversible  flue  has  been  the  predomi- 
nating feature.  In  heating  stoves  there  has  been  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  some  new  principles  have  been  intro- 
duced, though  many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  inventions  of  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  an  eminent  British 
philosopher  and  philanthropist.  The  problem  of  adapting 
the  heating  stove  to  the  use  of  anthracite  coal,  and  utilizing 
its  great  heat-producing  power  economically,  was  one  which, 
simple  as  it  now  seems,  was  solved  with  great  difficulty. 
Dr.  Nott,  president  of  Union  College,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  and  mechanical  geniuses  of  his  time, 
spent  years  of  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  perfecting 
stoves  for  the  combustion  of  anthracite.  The  self-feeder 
had  been  invented  in  New  York,  but  one  of  its  applications 
was  a  device  of  Dr.  Nott;  and  the  base-burning  principle 
was  undoubtedly  discovered  by  him  and  applied  to  several 
stoves,  though  others  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  no  knowledge  of  his  discovery.  Thus,  Dr.  Arnott's 
"perfected"  stove  or  '"thermometer"  stove,  which  he  had 
in  use  in  1836,  and  of  which  he  gave  the  invention  to  the 
British  people,  was  self-feeding  and  base-burning,  and  he 
described  in  1837  a  contrivance  for  removing  the  clinkers 
from  its  grate  without  extinguishing  the  fire.  His  stove 
was  also  wonderfully  economical,  the  fire  being  kept  up 
in  his  library,  without  once  going  out,  for  the  entire  cold 
season,  and  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature  of  60°  to 
63°  F.  (he  states  that  with  the  same  fuel  he  could  have 
maintained  a  higher  temperature),  with  a  combustion  of 
only  six  pounds  of  Welsh  stone  coal  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  names  best  known  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
these  heating  stoves  and  fireplace  heaters  using  coal  as  a 
fuel,  after  Dr.  Nott,  are  Alexander  Bradley  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  of  Hartford,  Conn.:  Trcadwell, 
J.'S.  Perry,  Joel  Rathbone,  S.  H.  Ransom,  and  D.  (5.  Lit- 
tlofield  of  Albany  ;  Latrobe  of  Baltimore  ;  Jordan  L.  Mott, 
J.  Wilson,  Youle  A  Sabbaton,  Gould  Thorp,  and  Vf. 
Sanford  of  New  York;  Anson  Atwood,  now  of  Brooklyn, 
who  is  believed  to  have  introduced  the  hot-air  current  to 
facilitate  combustion  and  radiation  of  heat;  Frost,  Moore, 
Spear  of  Philadelphia,  and  others. 

In  the  cooking  stoves  and  fixed  and  portable  ranges  the 
number  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  is  still  larger.  One 
of  the  most  original  and  ingenious  inventors  of  cooking 
stoves  was  Rev.  P.  P.  Stewart  of  Troy,  whoso  stoves  were, 
and  with  some  modifications  still  are,  very  popular.  Dr. 
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Not  t  also  in  vented  several  excellent  cooking  stoves.  Albany, 
Troy,  New  York  City,  and  Bulialo  ;  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg  in  Pennsylvania:  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  C'inrinnati 
in  Ohio:  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Milwaukee,  Boston,   Provi- 
deii<-c.  Portland.  Manchester.  Wheeling  in  West    Virginia. 
ami  Norwich,  Conn.,  have  each  a  number  of  manufactories 
largely  i>nuM;.pe<i   in   the  production  of  stoves,  ranges,  and 
heaters.     The  efforts  of  the  stove-makers  during  the  last 
thirty  \  'cars  hn\  e  lieen  directed  rather  toward  completing  the 
adaptation  of  the  principles  of  self-feeding,  base-buniin;:, 
hot-air  feeding,  and  the  anti-clinkor  arrangement  to  stoves, 
and  greater  arriiracy  and  perfection  of  the  castings,  than 
to  the  discovery  of  any  new  principles.     In  some  instances 
claims  have  been  honestly  made  to  the  discovery  of  some 
of  the  principles  named,  when  investigation  proves  that 
they  hail  lieen  discovered  and  used  many  years  before.  The 
portable  range,  a  large-sized  cooking  stove,  but  with  a  hot- 
water  arrangement,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  improvements 
in  stove  manufacture.     They  are  well  constructed,  have  al 
the  improved  facilities  for  labor-  and  fuel-saving,  and  ar 
particularly  noteworthy  for  the  perfection  of  their  casting 
and  linish.    One  or  two  manufacturers  make  stoves  entirely 
of  steatite  or  soapstonc.     These  retain  the  heat  for  a  long 
time,  and  require  but  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  us  they  uti 
lize  the  whole  which  they  consume. 

Annther  class  of  stoves  are  those  using  cither  gas  o 
petroleum  oil  as.  fuel.  The  gas  stoves  are  convenient  Co: 
summer  use,  and  are  in  demand  among  housekeepers  will 
small  families  for  the  preparation  of  the  lighter  meals 
but  the  smell  of  the  burning  gas  and  soot  is  offensive,  ant 
al!  attempts  to  use  them  for  heating  purposes  have  provei 
objectionable.  In  many  towns  and  cities,  also,  the  price 
of  gas  is  so  high  that  they  are  not  economical.  Six  or 
eight  patterns  of  petroleum  stoves  have  been  patented, 
and  are  now  on  the  market.  Most  of  them  have  been  ob- 
jectionable from  the  odor  of  the  kerosene  or  petroleum  oil, 
the  supposed  necessity  of  having  an  open  reservoir  of 
water  over  the  oil  to  prevent  its  becoming  vaporized  by  the 
heat,  and  the  danger  of  leakage  and  vaporization  of  the 
oil  which  attended  their  use.  Two  of  the  recently-patented 
stoves  of  this  kind  dispense  with  the  water-reservoir— 


air  constantly  pa.ssing  between  this  plate  and  the  closely- 
covered  and  soldered  oil-reservoir.  In  other  respects,  the 
Florence  is  an  improvement  on  all  preceding  petroleum 
stoves,  the  reservoir  of  oil  being  of  cast  iron  cast  in  one 
piece  and  galvanized,  while  the  others  are  of  tinned  sheet 
iron  either  stamped  or  soldered,  the  soot  and  products  of 
combustion  being  consumed  by  the  stove,  all  odor  or 
deterioration  of  the  air  being  prevented  by  the  peculiar 
construction,  and  the  stove  being  provided  with  a  three- 
hole  boiler-plate,  as  well  as  a  flat-iron  heater  and  two 
excellent  ovens.  (The  last  two  items  are  also  in  Sharp's 
and  some  of  the  others.)  The  cooking  cylinder  can  be 
removed,  and  a  heating  cylinder,  with  downward  draught 

Estimate  of  Stove  Manufacture  in  the  U.  S.  1876. 


STATES. 

Foun- 
dries. 

Men 
em- 
ployed. 

Tons 
pro- 
duced. 

Stoves 
produced. 

Value. 

Maine  

3 
5 
2 
12 
6 
3 
45 
2 
29 
2 
1 
7 
1 
2 
42 
6 
7 
10 
7 
5 
1 
1 
1 

75 
100 
30 
1,450 
850 
230 
7,975 
150 
5,215 
250 
150 
700 
50 
500 
4,725 
915 
1,900 
1,250 
675 
500 
150 
75 
75 

900 
1,200 
360 
17,400 
10.200 
2,760 
95,700 
1,800 
62,580 
3,000 
1,800 
8,400 
600 
6,000 
56,700 
11,100 
22,800 
15,000 
8,100 
6,000 
1,800 
900 
900 

7,200 
9,600 
2,880 
139,200 
81,600 
20,080 
765,600 
14,400 
500,640 
24,000 
14,400 
67,200 
4,800 
48,000 
453,600 
88,800 
182,400 
120,000 
64,800 
48,000 
14,400 
7,200 
7,200 

8126,000 
168.000 
50,400 
2,436,000 
1,428,000 
386,400 
13,898,000 
252,000 
8,701,200 
420,000 
252,000 
1,176,000 
84,000 
840,000 
7,938,000 
1,054,000 
3,192,000 
2,100,000 
1,134,000 
840,000 
252,000 
126,000 
126,000 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts  

Rhode  Island  

Connecticut  

Pennsylvania  
Maryland  

West  Virginia  

Michigan  

Ohio  

Kentucky  

Missouri  

lllnois  

Wisconsin  

California  

Total  

200 

28,000 

•)36,000 
84,000 

2,686,000 
671,500 

$17,040,000 
11,760,000 

The  past  year  having  been 
one  of  uncommon  depres- 
sion, and  many  foundries 
having  been  run  on  one- 
half      or     three-fourths 
time,  Mr.  Perry  proposes 
to  deduct,  fora'n  average 
of  one-quarter  the  time 
not  in  operation  

Making  the  actual  amount 

<>r  ili<.  jt'ar's  business... 

200 

28,000 

252,000  2,014,500 

$35,280,000 

and  great  heating  power,  illuminating  the  room  as  well  as 
heating  it,  can  be  substituted  for  it.  For  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  dc.-igncd  this  seems  to  be  a  decided  advance  on 
former  inventions. 

The  preceding  table,  furnished  for  this  article  by  John 
S.  Perry,  Ksq.,  of  Albany,  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Stove  Manufacturers'  Association,  gives  the  statistics 
of  tho  stove  manufacture  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  year  ending 
Apr.,  IsTli.  It  docs  not,  we  believe,  include  furnaces  no™ 
.-<>:i]. .-t. me,  gas,  or  petroleum  stoves.  L.  P.  BKOCKKTT. 

Stove  Creek,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  480. 

Stow,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on  Saco  Itiver 
P.  427. 

Stow,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  Marlbor- 
ough  branch  of  Fitchburg  R.  H.  P.  1813. 

Stow,  tp.,  Summit  co.,  0.     P.  925. 

Stow  (BARON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Croydon,  N.  H.,  Juno  Ifi, 
1801;  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  D.  C.,  in  lS2j; 
edited  the  Columbian  fitar  1825-27;  became  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1827,  of  tho  Bald- 
win I'lace  church,  Boston,  in  1832,  and  of  the  Home  street 
church  in  IS -IS.  Ho  was  prominent  in  the  missionary  en- 
terprises of  tho  denomination,  and  president  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  Besides  numerous 

contributions  to  religious  periodicals,  he  published Me- 

mail-  < if  }l,irrii-t  Itnn,  (1832),  Helen's  Pilyrimage  (1835), 
Siitory  of  tin-  /:'n://ixh  Baptist  Mission  to  India  (1835),  The 
Danish  Mission  wl  the  Const  of  Coromandel  (1837),  J>,,;ii/ 
Manna  (18-12),  Question-Book  of  Christian  Doctrine  ( 1848), 
Christina  ltrotli<-rhood  (1859),  First  Things  (1859),  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  The  Psalmist,  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns  largely  used  by  the  Baptist  denomination 
(1849).  His  Life  has  been  written  by  11.  II.  Neale  (1870) 
D.  in  Boston  Dec.  27,  1869. 

Stow  (Jon*),  b.  in  London  about  1525  ;  a  tailor  by 
trade,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  antiquarian  studies,  to  which, 
from  the  age  of  about  forty,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
assiduity  and  amidst  many  difficulties,  which  reduced  him 
to  such  indigence  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  was  consti- 
tuted, by  royal  letters  patent,  a  licensed"  public  beggar, 
being  recommended  to  charity  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
"compiled  and  published  diverse  necessary  books  and 
chronicles."  His  principal  works  are — A  Stimmarie  of 
Englysh  Chronicles  (1561),  Summarie  of  Em/lysli  Chron- 
icles Abridged  (156B),  Annales,  or  a  General!  Chronicle  nf 
England  from  Brute  vnto  this  Present  Yeare  of  Christ 
(1580),  A  Snrvay  of  London  (1598),  and  The  Successions 
of  the  History  of  England,  probably  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
work  (1638).  All  of  these  works  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  with  additions  and  continuations  by  vari- 
ous editors.  D.  Apr.  5,  1605. 

Stow  Creek,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1122. 

Stowe,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  739. 

Stowe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.,  on  Watcrlmry 
River,  has  a  picturesque  mountain-peak  called  "  The 
Nose,"  and  is  the  nearest  point  to  Mount  Mansfield.  P 
2049. 

Stowe  (CALVIN  ELLIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Apr. 
5,  1802;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1824,  and  in 
1828  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  ;  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  at  Andover,  and  assistant  editor 
of  the  Boston  Recorder  1828-30:  professor  of  languages 
n  Dartmouth  College  1830-33,  biblical  literature  in  Lane 
Seminary  1833-50,  and  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  in 
Bowdoin  College  1850-52.  In  1852  he  became  professor  of 
sacred  literature  in  Andover  Seminary,  resigning  the  office 
n  1864.  In  1832  he  married  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher. 
^n  1836  he  was  sent  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  examine  the 
mblic-school  systems  of  Germany ;  upon  his  return  he 
mblished  a  report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Europe, 
phich  was  distributed  at  the  public  expense  to  every  school 
listrict  in  Ohio,  and  was  also  adopted  by  the  legislatures 
if  several  other  States.  Ho  translated  from  the  German 
"ahn's  History  nf  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  (1828) ;  prc- 
>ared  from  the  Praleetionet  of  Lowth  a  volume  of  f.ee- 
nres  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (1829);  com- 
ncnced  an  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
f  the  Bible,  of  which  only  vol.  i.  was  published  (1835), 
nd  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  (Part 
.,  containing  the  New  Testament,  1867).  He  has  also 
mblished  several  addresses  and  educational  reports,  and 
ontributod  largely  to  religious  periodicals. 

Stowe  (HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER),  daughter  of 
iyman  Beecher  and  wife  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Litchfield, 
/'onn.,  June  14,  1812  ;  taught  for  several  years  at  Hartford, 
nd  in  1832  was  married  to  Prof.  Stowe,  then  of  Lane  Sem- 
nary,  Cincinnati,  0.  In  1849  she  published  The  Mriy- 
fluiner,  or  Sketches  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilyrimt,taiA 
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in  is.,1  ,  omiiicni-od  in  the  tfittiounl  Km  of  Washington  a 
serial  story  which  was  published  separately  in  1*0^  under 
the  title  l'ii'-li'  TIHII'K  l.'ubin,  lincl  attained  a  rapid  and 
itlriio.it  unparalleled  nOMM  at  home  and  abroad;  within 
ti'ii  year-  there  had  been  made  IV'im  it  t\vci  or  three  French 
\ersions  and  more  than  a  do/.cn  Herman  one.-,  ll  li 

I n  Iran-dated    into    Hanish,    Swrdi.-h.   IWlii;;iiesc.    Span- 

i -li,  [iiilinn,  Welsh.  Russian,  Poliih,  Hunnrian,  Wondish, 
Wtillilchian,  Armenian.  Aiabi.-,  Koniai.-.  I'hine-c,  and  Jap- 
ane-c.  Ill  IS.'io  she  put  forth  a  A"--//  I"  I'ml-  /'.,„,'»  I'n/iin, 
in  wliirli  wore  sot  forth  the  main  facts  upon  wliich  the 
st..rv  was  based,  together  with  many  incidents  in  corrol,- 
ontion  of  its  truthfulness.  In  Is.'.:;  she  Maompmnied  her 
husband  and  her  brother  to  Kuropc.  an<l  upon  her  return 
published  .Vim/i.y  JfanOn'«l  •  >/  /'...•</./,/  /..<»./-•  I  ISill.  Her 
snljsi'i|uent  writings  have  usually  first  appeared  in  pcriod- 
irals,  especially  in  the  Atlimtir  Mnnih/i/  and  in  the  11,-nrih 
„,,:/  //.„./.•,  1,1  which  she  was  for  a  tinio  one  of  the  editor,-. 
Ainiin^  these,  as  published  separately,  are — Uml,  'i  Tnl,- 
../'  ///••  i,'r,-,ii  lUxui'il  Sir, unit.  siilis,.i|iiently  publisheil  under 
the  title  X'ni'i  i;,,,;l,,,,  i  1  VV.I  i  :  Tli,-  .Miiiintcr'ii  II'.. ...'/.y 
(I  S.V.I).  T/,,-  1'fnrl  ../'  On-'*  l»lm<,l  ||sf,2),  Agnes  of  Sor- 
,•.„!,,  ilsi!3l,  Old  Town  Folks  (1869),  My  Wife  and  I 
(1878). 

Stow'ell  (WILLIAM  SCOTT),  BAROX,  b.  at  Haworth, 
Diirhain,  Oct.  17,  1745,  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Ncw- 
ca-tle;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  ho  took  his  degree 
in  1704:  became  a  fellow,  then  a  tutor,  and  in  1774  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  history  in  the  university  ;  studied  law, 
and  was  called  ttt  the  bar  in  1780  ;  rose  rapidly  in  his  pro- 
iV--ioii,  becoming  advocate-general  in  1787,  and  shortly 
afterward  jndirc  of  the  consistory  court  and  vicar-general 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1798 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  and  a  privy  council- 
lor, lie  was  knighted  in  1788,  and  in  1791  was  unan- 
imously returned  to  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, retaining  his  scut  until  the  coronation  of  George  IV., 
wdicn  ho  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  lie  was  the  elder 
brother  of  John  Scott,  Lord  Eldon.  D.  Jan.  28,  1836. 
Stoycs'town,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.  P.  288. 
Strabane',  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.  P.  1547. 
Strabismus.  See  SQUINTING,  by  E.  DAIUVIN  HUD- 
SON-, M.  I). 

Stra'bo,  b.  at  Amasia,  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  B.  c.,  received  an  excellent  education ;  studied 
philosophy  under  Xenarchus,  and  undertook  extensive  trav- 
els in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt.  Greece,  and  Italy.  At  a  mature 
a^e  he  wrote  a  history,  which  is  lost,  and  a  geography  in 
17  books,  which  has  comedown  to  us  nearly  entire,  and  the 
value  of  which  to  us  is  so  much  the  greater  as  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  historical  notes.  D.  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, after  A.  D.  21.  Editions  by  Kramer  (3  vols.,  1844- 
52)  nnd  Meineke  (3  vols.,  1852-53).  English  translation 
by  Falconer  and  Hamilton  (3  vols.,  1854-57).  The  French 
translation,  made  by  La  Porte  du  Theil,  Coray,  and 
Gossellin,  at  the  command  of  Napoleon  I.  (5  vols.,  1805— 
19),  is  very  rich  in  notes. 

Strach'an  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Apr.  12,  1778;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
in  1796;  studied  theology  at  St.  Andrew's;  taught  a  vil- 
lage school  until  1 799,  when  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  where 
he  taught  school  at  Kingston  ;  took  orders  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church  ;  was  ordained  priest  in  1804,  and  appointed 
to  a  mission  at  Cornwall,  where  he  conducted  a  grammar 
school;  became  rector  of  York  in  1812,  executive  council- 
lor in  1818,  archdeacon  of  York  in  1825,  and  bishop  of 
Toronto  in  1839.  From  1818  onward  he  was  a  political 
leader,  and  the  Canadian  insurrection  of  1837-38  grew  out 
of  the  strife  between  his  party  and  that  headed  by  W.  L. 
Mackenzie.  The  establishment  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  exertions.  D.  at  To- 
ronto Nov.  1,  1867. 

Strachey  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  about  1585;  was 
the  first  secretary  to  the  colony  of  Virginia  1610-12,  hav- 
ing been  shipwrecked  on  the  Bermudas  1609  with  Gates, 
Somers,  and  Newport;  wrote  A  True  Repertory  of  the 
Wniftc  utid  Redemption  nf  Sir  Thomas  Gate*,  upon  and 
from  the  Inlands  of  the  Bermudas,  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims 
(vol.  iv.  lib.  i.\.  cap.  vi.),  upon  which  Shakspeare  appears 
to  have  drawn  in  his  description  of  a  storm  in  the  Tempest 
— an  inference  strengthened  by  the  reference  in  the  same 
drama  to  the  "  still-vexed  Bermoothes  ;"  compiled  For  the 
Colony  in  Virglnlii  Kritnnnia,  Luirc*  Dirinr,  Moral!,  and 
Mnrliull  (London,  4to,  1612);  and  was  author  of  Historic 
of  Trtirrtifi-  into  Virijniin  Ilrituiinia,  written  as  early  as 
1618,  and  first  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  from  an 
original  MS.  (No.  6,  1849)  under  the  editorship  of  Richard 
11.  Major— a  quaint  and  valuable  work,  which  has  but  re- 
cently supplied  the  means  of  correcting  the  false  details  of 


the  early  history  of  Jamestown  (especially  in  relation  to 

1'ocahontas)  which  have  been  so  ..Hen  repeated  upon  the 
authority  of  ('apt.  John  Smith.  Strachey  pr.i.je.-te  I  a  larger 
work,  of  which  this  volume  forms  but  ••  the  tirst  and  .-ec.md 
books  of  the  tiisi  decade."  The  time  and  place  of  his 
death  are  unknown. 

Stradcl'la,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pavia,  about  17 
miles  N.  K.  of  Voghera.  Stradella  was  a  fortified  town  of 
-omc  importance,  but  was  di  -mantled  toward  the  clo-e  of 
the  [it'trenth  century.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
industry.  P.  of  commune,  S075. 

Stradella  (AI.KS.SANDUO),  b.  in  Naples  1645;  bore  the 
llatteHng  title  of  "Apollo  della  Musieii."  Mis  pratorio, 
.s'.r./  t;iin-iintii  l:,,tti^!n,  and  his  opera,  l.,i  /'"o;-;.<  ././/'  .\n><»' 
1'iitt-rnrt,  were  much  admired.  As  a  writer  of  BODgtj  '"  -. 
in  the  sacred  style,  ho  excelled.  His  fiime  re  .-I.-  chiefly  on 
the  oratorio,  his  singing  in  which  at  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  in  Koine  is  said  to  have  disarmed  the  assassins  who 
had  gone  there  to  take  his  life.  1).  in  dVnoa.  usasatDftte  1 
by  a  jealous  rival,  in  1678.  0.  B.  KHOTHIX<;IIAM. 

Stradiva'rius(AsToxio),  b.  at  Cremona,  Italy,  in  I  fill: 
learnt  the  art  of  making  violins  and  other  string  instru- 
ments from  Nicolo  Araati,  under  whom  he  worked  for  sev- 
eral years;  in  1668  began  to  make  violins  marked  with 
his  own  signature,  and  by  degrees  not  only  rivalled,  but 
even  outshone,  his  master.  His  best  instruments  were  mado 
in  the  period  between  1700  and  1725,  and  command  from 
$1000  to  $3000.  D.  Dec.  17,  1737. 

Strarford,  county  of  S.  E.  New  Hampshire,  bordering 
upon  Maine,  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  crossed  by 
several  railroads.  The  surface  is  generally  rocky  and  un- 
even, but  the  valleys  contain  some  good  land.  There  are 
numerous  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  leather,  and  lumber.  Staples,  potatoes,  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  barley,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Dover.  Area,  675  sq.  m.  P.  30,243. 

Stratford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Strafford  co.,  N.  II.     P.  1669. 

Straflbrd,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.     P.  1290. 

Strafibrd  (THOMAS  WKNTWORTH),  EARL  OP,  b.  in  Lon- 
don Apr.  13,  1593;  studied  at  Cambridge;  travelled  on  the 
Continent;  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ;  at  twenty-one 
came  into  possession,  by  inheritance,  of  large  estates ;  was 
knighted  and  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
York,  sitting  in  several  successive  sessions,  in  which  he 
became  prominent  as  an  opponent  of  the  court,  an  asso- 
ciate of  Hampden  and  Pytu,  and  was  once  imprisoned  for 
his  bold  opposition  to  the  royal  will.  But  in  1628  he  went 
suddenly  over  to  the  king's  side ;  was  created  Baron  Went- 
worth,  then  viscount,  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the 
North,  a  privy  councillor  in  1629,  and  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  in  1633.  His  rule  in  Ireland  was  harsh  and  de- 
spotic, treating  the  country  as  one  conquered  'in  war  and 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor  ;  and  he  acquired  the 
designation  of  "  the  bad  earl."  It  was  his  boast  that  in 
Ireland  he  had  made  the  king  "as  absolute  as  any  prince 
in  the  whole  world."  In  Jan.,  1640,  he  was  created  carl 
of  Stratford,  and  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  against  the  Scots.  The  royal  troops 
were  routed,  and  Charles  I.  accepted  the  terms  which  the 
Scots  demanded.  Strafford  had  come  to  be  obnoxious  as, 
with  Laud,  the  upholder  of  all  the  wrongful  and  oppressive 
measures  of  the  king,  and  was  moreover  hated  by  the  libe- 
rals as  a  renegade  from  their  side.  He  foresaw  the  coming 
peril,  and  when  Charles  was  compelled  to  summon  a  new 
Parliament,  begged  to  be  sent  back  to  Ireland  ;  but  the  king 
sacredly  promised  that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  bo 
hurt,  and  he  braved  the  issue.  The  famous  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment" convened  Nov.  3,  1640,  and  within  eight  days  Pym 
appeared  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons  impeached  Strafford  of  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  public  liberties  and  subvert  the 
public  rights.  He  defended  himself  personally,  and  with 
such  ability  that  the  Commons  abandoned  their  original 
impeachment  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder.  The  Peers 
were  fairly  overawed  by  the  fierce  attitude  of  the  Commons, 
and  dared  not  refuse  their  assent  to  the  bill,  which  was 
sent  to  Charles  for  his  sanction.  The  king  wished  to  save 
his  minister,  for  whose  safety  ho  had  pledged  himself,  but 
was  cowed  by  apprehension  of  a  violent  revolution,  and 
reluctantly  gave  his  assent,  and  Strafford  was  brought  to 
the  block  on  Tower  Hill  May  12,  1641.  That  he  had  been 
proved  guilty  of  no  crime  which  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  was  a  capital  one  is  certain,  and  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  in  fact  a  retrospective  law,  justifiable  only  on  grounds 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  other  revolutionary  proceeding. 
But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  course  of  the  Commons 
in  passing  the  bill,  the  conduct  of  Charles  I.  in  sending 
Strafford  to  the  block  for  acts  which  ho  had  himself  approv- 
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cd  and  sanctioned,  and  after  solemn  pledges  that  he  should 
suffer  no  harm,  is  one  of  the  deepest  stains  upon  his  mem- 
ory. The  act  of  attainder  was  reversed  in  Itin2,  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  estates  of  Strafford  were 
restored  to  his  son.  His  Letters  and  /<.«//<//<•//<•«,  edited  by 
Dr.  Knowles,  were  printed  in  1739;  his  Life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Elizabeth  Cooper  (1874).  A.  11.  GUERNSEY. 

Straghn,  v.,  Washington  tp.,  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     P.  68. 

Straight  University,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  incorpo- 
rated in  18C9,  and  open  to  all  without  regard  to  race  or 
sex.  It  is  intended  to  embrace  departments  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  collegiate,  normal,  and  academic.  In  the 
term  of  1872-7.3  the  faculty  consisted  of  10  instructors,  and 
there  were  429  students,  of  whom  233  were  males  and  1% 
females;  of  these,  294  were  in  the  elementary  department, 
85  in  the  preparatory  and  academical  department,  30  in 
the-  normal  department,  and  20  in  the  collegiate,  medical, 
and  theological  departments. 

Strain  (ISAAC  G.),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Pa.,  in  1821 :  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  ;  in  1845,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
party,  made  explorations  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and  in 
1848  in  Lower  California.  In  1849  he  crossed  South  Amer- 
ica from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres,  publishing  a  narra- 
tive of  this  journey  under  the  title  The  Cordillera  and  the 
I'nuipd  (1853).  In  I860  he  was  for  a  short  time  attached 
to  the  Mexican  boundary  commission.  He  afterward  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  explore  a  route  for  a  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  party  suffering  extreme 
hardships  and  losing  several  of  its  members ;  an  account 
of  this  expedition,  com  piled  from  his  papers  by  J.  T.  Headley, 
appeared  in  Harper  a  Mngnziue  in  1856.  In  1856,  in  the 
steamer  Arctic,  he  made  soundings  which  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  a  telegraphic  cable  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain.  D.  at  Aspinwall  May  15,  1857. 

Strait,  tp.,  Dorchester  co.,  Md.     P.  987. 

Strait's,  tp.,  Carteret  co.,  N.  C.     P.  991. 

Straits  Settlements,  including  Malacca.  Penang  or 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  with  the  province  of  Wellesley  on 
the  continent,  and  Singapore,  were  made  a  separate  depend- 
ency of  the  British  crown  in  1853,  and  placed  under  the 
governor-general  of  India.  On  Feb.  ],  1867,  the  connection 
with  India  ceased,  the  province  became  a  crown  colony,  and 
is  administered  by  a  governor  residing  at  Singapore.  The 
British  possessions  of  1215  sq.  in.  are  inhabited  by  308,097 
persons;  the  native  Malay  states  of  the  peninsula  (Queda, 
Perak,  Salangor,  Rambow,  and  Johor)  are  bound  to  the 
English  crown  by  treaties,  and  number  21,460  sq.  m.,  with 
209,000  inhabitants.  One  thousand  English  troops  and  a 
few  vessels  are  sufficient  in  time  of  peace  to  maintain  order 
in  the  interior  and  punish  piracy.  But  the  revolt  in  Perak 
in  1875-76  demanded  greater  exertions.  The  English  sup- 
ported the  legitimate  heir,  but  he  was  hated  by  the  higher 
classes.  The  resident  official,  Mr.  Birch,  was  murdered, 
anil  the  English  had  to  order  native  troops  from  India, 
European  soldiers  from  England,  and  to  raise  local  troops 
in  Malacca.  In  Mar.,  1876,  they  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  chief,  and  quiet  was  restored.  But  a  regular  adminis- 
tration is  still  wanted  in  these  countries.  Every  one  takes 
what  he  can,  and  bloody  feuds  and  devastations  of  the 
country  are  the  results.  Meanwhile,  the  Chinese,  who  were 
expected  to  immigrate  in  large  numbers,  but  who,  as  well 
known,  are  not  very  warlike,  have  turned  away  to  other 
countries  better  governed.  E.  SCHLAGIXTWEIT. 

Stral'snnd,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania, 
on  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Riigen 
from  the  mainland,  has  a  good  harbor  and  is  strongly  for- 
tified. It  is  an  old  town  (founded  in  1209),  and  played 
quite  a  conspicuous  part — first,  as  a  member  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  then,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  as  a 
fortress,  after  which  time  it  fell  to  Sweden,  which  kept  it 
till  1815.  It  has  a  very  old-fashioned  and  quaint  but  neat 
and  interesting  appearance,  and  carries  on,  besides  its  man- 
ufactures of  tinware,  paper,  tobacco,  oil,  spirits,  and  mir- 
rors, an  extensive  export-trade  in  grain,  wool,  cattle,  and 
horses.  P.  26,731. 

SI  raitio'niiim  [Lat.],  a  drug  consisting  of  the  seeds 
anil  leaves  of  Datura  Stramonium,  an  annual  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Solanacese,  growing  rankly  as  a  weed 
throughout  almost  all  the  temperate  and  warmer  countries 
of  the  world.  The  herb,  called  "  thornapplc,"  and  in  this 
country  also  "  Jamestown  weed,"  is  a  hardy  plant,  found 
mostly  in  rank  soil  near  the  habitations  of  men.  Its  aver- 
age height  is  about  three  feet.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  with 
many  branches  beset  with  large  triangular  leaves  irregu- 
larly sinuate  and  dentate.  The  flower  is  large,  white,  soli- 
tary;  the  fruit,  a  large,  fleshy,  four-celled  capsule,  thickly 
covered  with  sharp  spines.  The  seeds  are  flat  and  of  a 
dark-brown  color.  Both  leaves  and  seeds  contain  an  alka- 
loid, daturia,  closely  analogous,  both  in  chemical  proper- 


ties  and  poisonous  character,  to  atropia,  the  alkaloid  of 
belladonna.  Medicinally,  stramonium  is  a  duplicate  of 
belladonna,  and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  One  of  its 
most  frequent  employments  is  for  the  relief  of  asthmatic 
attacks,  for  which  purpose  the  dried  leaves  or  powdered  root 
are  smoked.  Stramonium  is  a  powerful  poison,  the  effects 
being,  again,  identical  with  those  of  belladonna. 

ED  WARD  CUKTIS. 

Strange  (Sir  ROBERT),  b.  on  Pomona,  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney Islands,  about  1721;  studied  painting,  but  in  1745, 
having  joined  the  army  of  the  Pretender,  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself;  afterward  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Lc  lias,  the  famous  engraver,  and  in  1751  estab- 
lished himself  in  London  as  an  historical  engraver,  in 
which  department  of  art  he  acquired  great  eminence,  and 
has  been  styled  "  the  father  of  the  line  manner  of  engrav- 
ing in  Britain,"  and  was  knighted  in  1787.  He  published  A 
Descriptive  ('({trttoyuc  of  Pit-lure*,  etc.  collected  <tnd  dra»-n 
by  Hit"  Robert  Strni>f/c  (17G9),  and  An  /itifut'i  >/  iuto  the  }ti*e 
and  Eftablfahmeitt  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  of  Artt  (1755; 
new  ed.  1850).  A  collection  of  fifty  of  his  principal  en- 
gravings has  been  issued  in  a  magnificent  atlas,  and  his 
Memoir*,  by  James  Dennistoun,  appeared  in  1855.  I).  in 
1792. 

Stran'ger,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lcavenworth  co.,  Kan.  P. 
1323. 

Strang'ford  (PERCY  CLINTON  SYDNEY  SMYTHE),  VIS- 
COUNT, b.  in  1780;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  1S01  succeeded  his  father  as  sixth  viscount  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  previous  to  which  he  had  been  for  a  short 
time  secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon,  where  lie  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  poems  of  Camoens.  He  was  subsequently 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service,  being  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal  in  1806,  to  Sweden  in  1817,  to  Turkey  in 
1820,  and  to  Russia  in  1825  ;  and  in  1825  was  raised  to  the 
English  peerage  as  Baron  Penshurst.  He  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  literature,  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  Gcut/rmtai'ft  Mttf/ftztnc  and  to  Notcn  and  Quen'fn, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  His 
Poems  from  the  /'urfiit/m  nf>  of  Lutit  de  6V/7»o*?»«,  with  He- 
rn ark  8  on  his  Life  and  Writhiyn,  was  first  published  in  lso:{. 
D.  in  1845. — His  son,  PERCY  ALLEN  FREDERICK,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  elder  brother  as  eighth  viscount  (b.  1825,  d. 
180U),  was  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals,  and  2  \ul>. 
of  his  Selected  \\rriti>if/$,  Political,  Geographical,  and  X<>- 
cial,  appeared  soon  after  his  death. 

Stran'gles,  in  the  horse,  is  an  abscess  which  occurs 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw.  If  possible,  induce 
the  animal  to  eat.  Foment  the  throat  thoroughly,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sore  comes  to  a  head,  open  it,  and  recovery 
generally  follows.  Sometimes,  however,  the  lymphatic 
glands  appear  to  be  inflamed,  and  occasionally  metastatic 
abscess  appears  in  distant  parts  of  the  body.  This  disease 
is  considered  contagious,  and  there  is  a  similar  infectious 
disease  of  swine  called  also  "strangles." 

Strangulation  [remotely  from  the  Or.  aTpayyakr),  a 
"halter"]  denotes,  primarily,  the  mechanical  closure  of 
the  air-passages  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  respiration. 
Death  by  strangulation  is  speedy,  but  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  recovery  for  a  considerable  period.  Artificial 
respiration,  stimulant  applications  to  the  extremities  and 
chest,  and  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  should  be  tried. 
Only  when  all  other  means  have  failed  should  the  galvanic 
battery,  a  dangerous  instrument,  be  employed.  After  ap- 
parent recovery,  death  may  speedily  ensue  from  secondary 
causes. 

Stran'gury  [Or.  o-rpayf,  a  "drop,"  and  ovpetv,  to  "  uri- 
nate "],  a  suppression  of  the  urine.  The  name  is  especially 
applied  to  such  suppression  when  it  depends  on  the  pres- 
ence of  spasm  or  tenesmus  of  the  urethra.  It  may  be 
caused  by  the  too  free  use  of  Spanish-fly  blisters  or  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  or  it  may  attend  the  presence  of  calculi  in 
the  bladder.  The  warm  bath,  hot  fomentations,  mucilagi- 
nous drinks,  bland  enemata,  and  the  like  will  usually  re- 
lieve the  untoward  symptom. 

Strasbourg',  or  Strass'burg,  fortified  town  of  Alsace, 
owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  political  and  military  im- 
portance of  its  location  in  the  great  pass  which  connects 
France  and  Germany,  and  has  been,  from  old  times,  at 
once  a  much-contested  strategical  point  and  a  flourishing 
centre  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  in  a  beautiful 
plain  on  the  111,  the  Breusch,  and  the  Rhine-Marne  Canal, 
3  kilometres  \V.  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  the  connection 
between  the  railways  of  Southern  Germany  and  France. 
It  is  not  well  built,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  the  houses 
high,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  fortified  places;  since  the 
Franco-German  war,  however,  it  has  become  more  open 
and  regular,  as  those  parts  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
bombardment  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  fortifications 
which  the  Germans  arc  erecting  leave  more  space  for  tho 
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development  of  the  city.     The   most   remarkable   of  its 

public  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  with  a  tower  I  \'2  metres 
bi_'h.  the  hi._'he.-t  in  Kurope.  The  first  foundation  of  this 
building  is  said  to  have  been  laid  in  510  by  Chlodwig,  but 
this  older  structure  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  1007. 
In  101J,  Bishop  Werner  of  Ilapslmrg  laid  a  new  founda- 
tion, and  in  1U7J  the  main  building  was  finished.  The 
tower  was  commenced  in  1277  by  Krwin  von  Steinbacb, 
and  completed  in  1439  by  J.  Iliiltz  of  Cologne.  Among 
the  many  curiosities  which  this  building  contains  is  the  j 
famous  dock  (made  15 17-80),  representing  our  planetary 

svstcm  and  its  constellation.-.  l!e-ides  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  founded  in  1031,  and  containing  the 
monument  of  .Marshal  Saxe,  and  the  .New  Church,  are 
n  ,ii  -cable.  Other  interesting  buildings  are — the  palace, 
containing  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  university,  the  former 
palac.;  of  the  prefect,  the  exchange,  tin-  palace  of  the  com- 
mander, the  academy,  the  f'ruil-hall,  the  dep&t,  the  post- 
office,  etc.  In  the  (iutenlx-rg  Square  stands  the  statue  of 
liutenborg;  in  the  Richer  Square,  that  of  Gen.  J.  B.  Kleber. 
A  (icrman  university  was  opened  May  1, 1872,  and  numer- 
ous eiiirational  and  benevolent  institutions  exist.  Com- 
[ii .-:•! -e  and  industry  Hourish  in  consequence  of  the  favorable 
situation  :  by  river  navigation  the  city  communicates  with 
the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland.  Important  tobacco- 
taci-.rics  arc  in  operation,  numerous  breweries,  printing 
establishment,  oil  and  saw  mills,  wool-spinning  establish- 
ments, maiiufa'-tures  of  oilcloth,  straw  hats,  gloves,  paper- 
hangings,  chocolate,  mustard,  goose-liver  pies,  soap,  can- 
dles, chemicals,  musical  instruments,  furniture,  jewelry, 
etc.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  is 
considerable.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
beautiful,  studded  with  fine  villas.  Along  the  Rhine  the 
ity  possesses  tine  forests.  The  fortifications  are  very  im- 
portant. Under  French  dominion  the  city  had  a  strong 
lastionod  circumvallation,  but  since  it  has  became  part  of 
the  German  empire  a  new  system  of  fortification  has  been 
applied,  consisting  of  a  number  of  large,  strong  forts  sur- 
rounding the  inner  fortificalions,  so  that  an  array  can  en- 
camp between  the  city  and  the  forts,  while  the  city  is  en- 
tirely protected  from  the  enemy's  fire  by  the  outer  forts. 
r.  s;,,i;;,  i. 

Strasbourg  was  founded  by  the  Romans  under  the  name 
of  Argi-iitiiriiiiiui.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  free  cities  of  the  German  empire;  its 
citizens  defeated  the  bishops  and  lords  of  the  surrounding 
country  in  numerous  battles.  Sept.  30,  1681,  Louis  XIV. 
captured  it,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  he  retained  it. 
By  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  (1871)  it  returned  to  Germany, 
and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  (See  BOMBARDMENT  and  SIEGE.) 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Stras'bnrg,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on 
Sugar  Creek.  P.  142. 

Strasburg,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  at  S.  ter- 
minus of  Straaburg  branch  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has 
several  manufactories,  a  thriving  trade,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  of  b.  100S;  of  tp.  1864. 

Strasburg,  p.-v.,  Davis  tp.,  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  on 
N.  branch  of  Shenandoah  River,  at  the  junction  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Valley  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  with  Manassas  division  of  Washington  City  Virginia 
Midland  and  Great  Southern  R.  R. ;  was  the  scene  of  a 
notable  defeat  of  the  Union  forces  under  Gen.  Banks  by 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  May  24,  1802.  P.  580. 

Strassburg.     See  STRASBOURG. 

Strat'egy  [Fr.  gtratfgie]  is,  in  general  terms,  the  sci- 
ence of  military  command ;  or,  in  a  more  precise  tech- 
nology of  military  art  and  science,  it  is  the  art  of  directing 
troops  upon  decisive  points,  or  of  manoeuvring  armies 
within  a  theatre  of  war,  but  beyond  the  range  of  an  ene- 
my's cannon.  Including  all  combinations  which  may  lead 
to  the  profitable  display  of  tactical  skill  or  win  a  campaign 
without  joining  issue  in  battle,  this  is  obviously  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  military  art.  Its  principles  are 
well  established,  but  only  superior  generalship  can  under 
the  varying  conditions  of  actual  warfare  so  reconcile  its 
requirements  with  those  of  the  other  branches  of  the  art — 
engineering,  logistics,  and  tactics — as  to  derive  the  maxi- 
mum advantage  from  a  campaign.  A  fault  in  tactics  may 
forfeit  strategic  advantages,  or  the  display  of  the  most 
faultless  skill  on  the  field  of  battle  may  lead  to  no  decisive 
result  where  strategic  considerations  have  been  neglected. 
Strategic  points,  in  military  parlance,  are  simply  such  ob- 
jects and  localities  as  have  for  the  time  being  an  important 
or  decisive  influence  upon  military  operations,  either  from 
their  military  strength  or  geographical  location,  or  for 
political  considerations.  Strategic  lines-  are  in  a  like  tech- 
nical sense  the  routes  of  communication  from  bases  of 
operation  upon  the  objective  points.  These  "  points  "  may 


therefore  embrace  large  areas  of  country,  and  the  "  lines" 
may  be  many  miles  in  width.    (Sec  WAII.)    K.  -N*.  SCOTT. 

SI  nit'ford,  town  of  Kngland,  county  of  K-sex,  on  the 
Lea,  4  miles  N.  K.  of  London,  has  several  breweries,  corn- 
mills,  shipbuilding  slips,  and  manufactories  of  chemicals 
anil  carriages.  1".  1. >.'.'.'  I. 

Stratford,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Perth  co.,  Ont..  ( 'an  ad  a,  on  the 
river  Avon,  at  the  crossing  of  lirand  Trunk  Hallway  and 
its  Buffalo  and  tiodciich  division.  It  has  iMiu-iic  repair- 
shops,  a  fine  railway  -tation,  good  watcr-powci ,  extensive 
manufactures,  a  town-hall,  and  '.',  weekly  newspapers.  It 
is  an  inland  port  of  entry.  P.  4313. 

Stratford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairficld  co..  Conn.,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  llousatonic  Hiver  and  at  junc- 
tion of  Naugatuek  with  New  York  and  Xcw  Haven  R.  R., 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Slate,  and  is  noted  for 
beautiful  rural  scenery,  for  relbx -1  -'"-iciy,  and  as  the  birth- 
place or  residence  of  several  persona  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  Connecticut.  P.  :W",1. 

Stratford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Connecti- 
cut River  and  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  K.  P.  886. 

Stratford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Canada 
Creek,  includes  v.  of  Nicholsville.  P.  1163. 

Stratford  dc  Redcliffc  (STRATFORD  CANNIXO),  Vis- 
COUNT,  b.  in  London  Jan.  6,  1788;  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge}  in  1807,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  foreign  office,  and  in  1809 
was  made  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Re- 
turning to  England,  ho  re-entered  the  university,  and  in 
1813  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1814  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Switzerland,  in  1820  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
U.  S.,  in  1824  to  Russia,  and  in  1825  as  ambassador  to 
Turkey.  Diplomatic  intercourse  having  been  interrupted 
by  the  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  ho  returned  to  England ; 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  government 
boroughs  until  1841,  when  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Turkey,  retaining  that  position  till  1858,  during  which 
time  his  influence  at  the  Ottoman  court  was  very  great,  and 
always  exercised  in  favor  of  reforms,  especially  thoec  in- 
volving the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Turkey.  lie  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1852,  and  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  in  1869.  He 
has  published  an  essay,  Why  am  la  Chrixtinnf  (1873), 
and  a  drama,  Alfred  the  Great  in  Atlictnry  (1876). 

Stratford-on-Avon,  town  of  England,  county  of 
Warwick,  on  the  Avon,  has  3872  inhabitants.  The  house 
in  which  Shakspearo  was  born  is  still  preserved;  that  in 
which  he  died  has  been  razed. 

Strath/am,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
Grand  Bay  and  on  Concord  and  Portsmouth  R.  R.  P. 
769. 

Strath'clyde,  or  Scottish  Cumbria,  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  formed  in  S.  W.  Scotland  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancient  Britannic  confederacy,  and  consisting  chiefly, 
as  its  name  imports,  of  the  broad  valley  or  dale  of  Clyde. 
The  capital  was  the  fortress  of  Alclyde,  now  Dumbarton. 
The  annals  of  its  sovereigns  are  involved  in  deep  ob- 
scurity, little  more  than  their  names  being  known.  It  fell 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
held  for  some  years  by  Prince  David  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  was  permanently  united  to  Scotland  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1124. 

Strathnairn'  (Right  Hon.  HUGH  HENRY  ROSE),  BARON, 
son  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  H.  Rose,  b.  in  1803; 
educated  at  Berlin  ( his  father  being  British  minister  there), 
and  entered  the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1820  ;  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  (by  purchase)  in  1839; 
served  in  the  Syrian  campaign  1840-41,  in  the  Eastern 
campaign  1854-55,  and  as  queen's  commissioner  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  army,  and  wounded  before 
Sebastopol.  Throughout  the  Indian  mutiny  (1857-58) 
he  commanded  the  Central  India  field  force,  making  ex- 
tended marches  and  fighting  many  successful  actions,  re- 
ceiving for  his  eminent  services  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  I860,  be- 
sides the  order  of  G.  C.  B.  He  subsequently  succeeded 
Lord  Clyde  as  Commander-in-chief  in  India,  and  during 
his  term  the  queen's  forces  were  united  with  those  of  the 
late  East  India  Company.  In  1865  he  took  command  of 
the  British  forces  in  Ireland ;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1866;  promoted  to  be  general  in  1867,  and  in  1869  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
In  1870  he  resigned  his  command  in  Ireland. 

Strath'roy,  p.-v.,  Middlesex  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
river  Sydenham  and  on  Great  Western  Railway,  40  miles 
E.  of  Sarnia.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  castings, 
agricultural  tools,  etc.,  and  supports  3  weekly  newspapers. 
P.  3232. 
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Stratification  and  Stratum.  Pee  GEOLOGY,  by 
PROF.  .!.  W.  DAWSON,  LL.lt.,  ana  GEOLO<;Y,  CHEMICAL,  by 
PROP.  T.  STEUUY  HUNT,  LL.D. 

SI  rat  'tim,  tp.,  Edgar  co.,  III.     P.  1621. 

Stratton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  at  the  head 

Dcerfield  lliver.     P.  2U4. 

Strat'tonville,  p.-b.,  Clarion  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.  P. 
,35(5. 

Strau'bing,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  has  sev- 
eral good  educational  institutions  and  an  active  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  P.  11,480. 

Strauss  (DAVID  FKIKDUICH),  b.  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Jan.  27, 1808.  His  parents  lived  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances ;  his  chief  talent  seems  to  have  been  inherited 
from  his  mother.  As  a  child  he  was  retiring  and  of  weak 
constitution,  but  fond  of  study  and  thorough  in  his  acqui- 
sitions. At  an  excellent  school  in  Blaubeuren  and  at  the 
University  of  Tiibingcn  he  pursued  his  classical  and  theo- 
logical course  with  zeal  and  independence;  Bnur  was  one 
of  his  teachers  in  both  places.  In  philosophy  he  was  at 
first  repelled  by  Kant,  but  attracted  by  Schelling,  Jacobi, 
and  the  famous  German  my? tic  Jacob  Bohme,  following 
also  with  eagerness  the  new  revelations  of  Kerncr  and 
others  on  "the  dark  side  of  nature"  and  in  the  sphere  of 
the  so-called  animal  magnetism.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
course  he  was  strongly  influenced  first  by  Schlciermacher, 
but  chiefly  by  Hegel,  whose  severe  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, sufficient,  as  was  supposed,  for  all  things,  was  just  com- 
ing into  general  notice.  Schleiermacher's  lectures  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  which  Strauss  heard  in  Berlin  in  1831,  and  He- 
gel's logic,  were  the  preludes  to  the  Leben  Jenti  of  Strauss, 
which,  published  in  1835,  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
German  theology.  This  work  was  written  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  while  he  was  Kepetent  at  Tubingen  (since  1832), 
when  the  author  was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In 
the  learned  world  of  Germany  it  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
both  in  respect  to  biblical  criticism  and  the  relations  of  faith 
to  speculation  (4th  ed.  1840;  translated  into  English  by 
Marian  Evans  (George  Eliot),  Lond.,  1846;  New  York, 
1850;  into  French,  by  Littre,  4  vole.,  1840).  Strauss  lays 
down  in  the  preface  the  general  principle  that  nothing 
which  is  supernatural,  neither  prophecy  nor  miracle,  can 
be  historical.  The  force  of  his  criticism  of  details  rests  on 
this  assumption.  He  resolves  all  the  supernatural  elements 
of  the  gospel  story  into. myths  ;  his  hypothesis  is  known  as 
the  "  mythical  theory  " — that  is,  the  transforming  of  popu- 
lar religious  beliefs  into  facts  supposed  to  have  been  real- 
ized in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  work  had  the  merit  of 
bringing  together  all  the  scattered  objections  to  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  shaping  them  into  a  theory.  But  unless  the 
supernatural  cannot  be  manifested,  the  underlying  theory 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  his  concluding  essay  he  applies  the 
Hegelian  logic  to  the  life  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  that, 
though  he  denies  the  facts  as  historical,  he  yet  admits  that 
there  are  certain  essential  ideas  at  their  basis.  Historical 
Christianity  is  true,  not  as  history,  but  as  idea.  The  He- 
gelian philosophy  is  to  be  substituted  for  Christianity.  The 
work  was  written  in  a  clear  and  trenchant  style,  at  once 
popular  and  scientific.  It  was  replied  to  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  in  Germany  (such  as  Neander  and 
Tholuck)  and  in  other  countries.  In  1837-38,  Strauss  re- 

?lied  to  his  critics  in  several  Streitechriften  (3  vols.)  and  in 
838  in  Zwei  friedliche  Blatter.  He  lost  his  theological  po- 
sition at  Tubingen  (a  full  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings, including  the  letters  of  Straus?,  is  given  by  Weiz- 
sackor  in  the  JahrbUcher  f,  detitsche  Theologie,  1875,  4th 
part),  and  became  a  teacher  in  Ludwigsburg  and  Stuttgart. 
He  was  called  to  be  professor  of  dogmatics  and  church 
history  in  Zurich  in  1839,  but  was  deprived  of  his  chair  by 
a  popular  insurrection,  though  retaining  for  life  half  his 
salary.  In  1839  he  published  a  volume  of  Charakterintiken 
und  Kritiken,  embracing  essays  on  Schleiermacher,  Daub, 
and  Kerner,  on  animal  magnetism  and  modern  possessions, 
etc.  In  1841  he  was  married  to  a  once-celebrated  actress, 
Agnese  Schebest,  but  their  characters,  says  Zeller,  were  so 
incompatible  and  the  marriage  so  unhappy  that  they  sep- 
arated by  mutual  consent  after  five  years.  The  wife  lived 
in  Stuttgart  until  her  decease,  Dec.  22,  1870.  In  1840-41 
he  attempted  to  do  for  theology  what  he  supposed  he  had 
accomplished  for  the  life  of  Christ.  Under  the  title  Die 
christliche  Glanbentlehre  in  Hirer  gcschichtlichcn  Enticicke- 
fiDiy,  etc.  (2  vols.,  which  reached  a  second  edition)  he  tried 
to  resolve  the  whole  of  theology  into  philosophy.  But  this 
work,  though  learned  and  acute,  made  a  comparatively 
slight  impression.  Having  thus,  in  his  opinion,  disposed 
of  historical  and  dogmatic  Christianity,  he  betook  himself 
for  twenty  years  to  general  literature,  interspersed  with  po- 
litical speeches  and  action,  leading  the  life  of  a  wanderer 
from  city  to  city.  In  1847  he  published  a  pamphlet,  Der 
Romantiker  atif  dem  Throne  der  Ciiswen,  an  ingenious 


parallel  between  Julian  the  Apostate  nnd  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  made  up  chiefly  of  apt  and  sharp 
citations.  In  the  revolutionary  period  of  1848  he  In i led 
in  an  attempt  to  be  elected  to  the  noted  Frankfort  Par- 
liament, but  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  native  tuw  n 
in  the  diet  of  Wiirtemberg,  where,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
adherents,  he  denounced  democracy,  and  in  his  very  latest 
work  he  takes  spe<-i;i|  pains  to  disparage  republican  in- 
stitutions. His  political  views  are  contained  in  A'ccA* 
Tkeologiach-politttch*  Volksreden  (1848).  In  18411  he 
published  Schubarfo  Leben  in  seinen  liriefen  (2  vols.). 
In  1851  appeared  a  memorial  of  one  of  his  friends,  Chris- 
tian Miirklin;  in  1855,  the  Life  and  Writimjx  of  AYrmA - 
mntt  Fn'nchliii,  representing  the  German  culture  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Jn  1857  he  produced  a  more  important 
work,  the  Life  of  Ulrich  von  Jfitttcn  (2  vols. ;  an  abridged  ed. 
1S71),  prepared  for  Booking's  edition  of  Hutten's  works; 
and  in  1S(>0  a  volume  of  Hutten's  Convcrxationn.  It  was 
here  first  that  he  so  highly  eulogized  and  vindicated  the 
German  nationality,  which  he  afterward  advocated  in  such 
a  brilliant  style  in  his  correspondence  with  Kenan  (1870). 
In  18C2  he  revived  the  memory  of  a  German  rntionalist 
of  high  critical  attainments — a  forerunner  of  Lcssing — 
Hermann  Samuel  lleimarus.  These  and  other  literary  and 
biographical  works,  all  wrought  out  with  aesthetic  care, 
added  to  his  reputation  for  general  scholarship.  In  1804 
he  returned  to  theology  in  the  attempt  at  writing  another 
life  of  Christ  under  the  title  lh\*  Lcben  Jesu  fur  d«s 
dcutnehe  Volk  bearbeltet.  The  school  of  Baur  of  Tubingen 
and  the  progress  of  historical  criticism  had  effectually  sup- 
planted the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss's  first  Leben  Je«u. 
His  object  in  the  second  work  is,  in  general,  to  show  what 
remains  of  Christ  for  the  people  after  German  criticism 
has  had  its  full  course.  And  he  still  grants  that  "Chris- 
tianity is  a  moral  and  spiritual  power  in  the  earth  ;"  that 
"we  cannot  do  without  it,  nor  can  it  be  lost;"  that  Jesus 
"  stands  foremost  among  those  who  have  given  a  higher 
ideal  to  humanity."  In  1865  he  reviewed  Schleiermachcr's 
Life  of  Christ,  then  first  published,  in  a  work  entitled  Der 
Christ  us  den  (flaubmtR  mid  der  Chrixtus  der  Gexehichte.  In 
1866,  under  the  title  Die  Halbcn  und  die  Ganzen,  he  criti- 
cises the  half-theology  of  Schenkel  even  more  severely 
than  he  does  the  unbending  orthodoxy  of  Hengstenberg. 
His  essays  on  Voltaire  (1870;  3d  ed.  1872)  were  prepared 
for  the  Princess  Alice,  and  are  praised  for  their  critical 
skill  and  elegant,  diction  as  standing  by  the  side  of  Gothe's 
Wahrheit  und  Dichtuny.  His  last  work,  The  Old  Faith 
and  the  New,  a  Confession,  appeared  in  Oct.,  1872.  It  is 
intended  to  give  the  result  of  his  life's  thought  and  work. 
It  rapidly  went  through  7  eds.  in  Germany,  was  pub- 
lished in  French,  and  in  an  English  version  by  Mathilde 
Blind  in  London  and  in  New  York  (1873).  It  has  been 
fully  reviewed  by  Prof.  Vera  of  Naples,  Prof.  Hubcr  of 
Munich,  Dr.  Kauwenhoff,  professor  at  Leyden,  and  Dr. 
Nippold  of  Berne.  From  the  philosophical  side  it  uas 
most  ably  criticised  by  Prof.  Ulrici  of  Halle  in  his  Zt-ft- 
schrift  filr  Philosophic  (vol.  xvi.,  1873;  translated  and 
edited  with  full  notes  by  Dr.  Krauth,  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1874:  comp.  Pr?H/>i/- 
tcrian  Quarterly,  Apr.,  1874).  The  Old  Faith  and  tin:  _V.  10 
undertakes  to  answer  fourquestions — viz.  (1)  "Are  we  still 
Christians  ?"  (2)  "  Have  we  still  a  religion  ?"  (3)  "  What  is 
our  conception  of  the  universe?"  (4)  "What  is  our  rule 
of  life?"  On  the  first  of  these  questions  the  answer  is  in 
the  negative :  "  We  must  acknowledge  that  we  arc  no 
longer  Christians."  By  the  "we"  he,  of  course,  means 
those  who  are  avowed  pantheists  and  materialists.  His 
former  veneration  for  Christ  as  a  religious  genius  is  speci- 
fically repudiated,  and  ho  asserts  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
know  anything  about  him,  his  chief  characteristic  is  a 
"fantastic  fanaticism."  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  stig- 
matized as  a  "world-historical  humbug."  All  Christian 
doctrines,  even  the  hope  of  immortality,  are  denied.  His 
reply  to  the  second  question, "  Have  we  still  any  religion  ?" 
is  that  we  can  only  believe  in  an  absolute  dependence  upon 
the  universe;  an  absolute  being  cannot  be  conscious  or 
personal.  To  the  third  question  he  says  that  the  only  idea 
of  the  universe  we  can  frame  is  that  of  a  development 
from  a  blind  force  or  law,  without  any  foreseen  end.  The 
special  point  in  his  theory  is  that  materialism  and  panthe- 
ism are  really  at  one,  having  the  same  ultimate  ideas,  and 
equally  opposed  to  Christianity.  The  contest  between 
them  is  not  essential.  They  ought  to  work  together,  for 
they  equally  deny  all  that  is  supernatural.  Christianity 
must  henceforth  take  its  place  with  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gies, and  a  materialistic  or  pantheistic  evolution  is  the 
only  idea  of  the  universe  which  wo  can  retain.  From  all 
which  it  follows  that  in  answer  to  his  fourth  inquiry, 
"What  is  our  rule  of  life?"  he  can  only  say  that  we  must 
live  for  this  world  and  for  the  human  race — for  the  good 
we  can  find  here,  for  science  and  for  art.  We  must  aban- 
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don  ourselves  to  destiny,  and  find  our  happiness  in  re-ig- 
nation  to  an  unknown,  unconscious,  and  unfathomable 
power. 

Strauss  founded  no  school,  either  in  philosophy  or  the- 
ology. He  was  a  critic,  learned,  suga-'iou",  yet  without 
any  "well  defined  ultimate  system.  His  life  is  a  reflex  of 
the  most  extreme  anti  Christian  theory  of  human  life,  lie 
be  ran  as  an  idealist  and  ended  as  a  materialist.  He  gave 
up  his  early  Hegelian  pantheism  to  tin'  latest  theory  of 
atheistic  evolution.  (His  friend,  Prof.  Kduard  Zcllcr  of 
Berlin,  lias  described  his  life  and  writings  in  a  short,  criti- 
cal, and  lini-hed  memorial  I  Bonn.  IS7-tl.  I'r.  A.  llausrath, 
in  his  work  on  .SVcirii«»  anil  I  If  Throlm/i/  .,/'  In'*  Time*,  of 
which  only  the  first  volume  has  been  published,  gives  an 
able  and  detailed  review  of  his  whole  career.)  1).  at  his 
native  place  of  cancer,  after  long  and  patient  suffering, 
Feb.  il,  |s7f,  and  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction,  with- 
out any  church  service.  H.  B.  SMITH. 

Strauss  (.TmiAx.v),  b.  at  Vienna  Mar.  II,  ISO. I:  was 
fir-l  iipprenti I  fo  a  bookbinder,  but  early  gave  up  this 

iirol'ession  from  love  to  music,  entered  the  orchestra  of 
.aimer;  began  to  compose,  dancing  music;  and  became 

s i    favorite    among   the  Viennese,   whom    he   almo?t 

intoxicated  with  his  rich  and  original  melodies,  his  grace- 
ful and  charming  rhythms,  and  his  varied  and  piquant  in- 
strumentation. In  1S21  lie  formed  an  orchestra  of  his 
own.  with  which  he  made  a  concert-tour  through  Europe 
I  :',7.  and  d.  at  V ienna  Sept.  24,  1849,  as  music  director 
at  tiie  court  balls.  On  the  social  life  of  Vienna  he  exer- 
cised no  small  influence,  inducing  by  his  music  the  higher 
classes  to  visit  those  music-halls  which  hitherto  had  been 
frequented  only  by  the  middle  classes,  ami  elevating  the 
tone  of  the  numerous  dancing-halls  of  a  lower  order. — His 
three  sons,  JOIIAXN,  JOSEPH,  and  EDWARD,  have  formed 
orchestras,  made  concert-tours,  and  acquired  celebrity  as 
composers  of  dancing  music. 

Straw'berry  [Ang.-Sax.  «trr<nr-L<r!:/?],  a  well-known 
plant  of  the  genus  l''i-ay<it'{a  and  of  the  family  Rosace:e, 
f >und  wild  throughout  most  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone,  but  more  commonly  in  a  cultivated  state,  is  a  stem- 
less  perennial  herb,  throwing  out  runners  to  form  new 
.  bearing  on  long  stalks,  with  compound  leaves  made 
up  of  three  obovate,  wedge-shaped,  deeply-serrated  leaf- 
lets. The  calyx  is  10-cleft,  with  the  segments  alternately 
i  -ma  Her,  five  petals,  many  stamens,  and  simple  pistils  seated 
upon  a  convex  receptacle,  which  at  the  ripening  of  the 
ovaries  rapidly  increases  in  size  and  becomes  the  delicious 
edible  berry  popularly  but  incorrectly  regarded  as  the  fruit, 
the  real  fruit,  in  the  botanical  sense,  being  the  small  seed- 
like  (tchenia  or  ripened  ovaries  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  berry.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  improve 
or  degenerate  rapidly  under  domestication,  so  that  now 
varieties  are  constantly  appearing  in  the  market-gardens, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  original  species  to 
which  the  cultivated  berries  belong.  The  best-known  and 
most  widely-spread  species  are  the  Alpine  (F.vescn),  called 
in  England  tiie  wood-strawberry,  and  the  Virginian  (F. 
Wrgtntona),  or  common  wild  strawberry  of  the  U.  S.,  sup- 
posed to  be  indigenous  to  America,  being  found  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  on  the  Pacific  slope,  from  British  Columbia  nearly 
to  Cape  Horn  southward,  the  Chilian  strawberry  (F,  Chi- 
ICIIHI'H),  a  robust,  large-leaved  species,  bearing  a  yellowish- 
white  or  rose-colored  berry,  often  as  large  as  a  small  hen's 
egg.  Among  the  delicious  varieties  largely  grown  for  the 
markets  of  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  U.  S.  are  "  Hovey's 
Seedling,"  "  Wilson's  Albany,"  "  Agriculturist,"  and  "  Mon- 
arch of  the  West."  They  are  planted  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  require  careful  cutting  and  a  highly  fertilized  soil, 
are  often  grown  in  hot-houses,  and  require  in  winter  a  cov- 
ering of  straw,  whence  the  name. 

Strawberry,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     P.  1144. 

Strawberry  Point,  p.-v.,  Clayton  co.,  la.,  on  Daven- 
port and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  has  3 
churches,  excellent  schools,  1  newspaper,  1  bank,  3  hotels, 
a  cheese-factory,  and  1  machine-shop.  It  is  an  extensive 
grain  and  produce  mart.  P.  about  1200. 

G.  E.  DELAVAN,  ED.  "FREE  PRESS." 

Straw  [Ang.-Sax.],  Manufacture  of.  The  braiding 
or  plaiting  of  slender  vegetable  stalks,  leaves,  and  fila- 
ments, so  as  to  form  tissues,  is  one  of  the  primitive  arts. 
In  its  simplest  stages  it  is  purely  manual,  requiring  the 
use  of  no  artificial  implement.  It  is  therefore  suited  to 
tribes  in  the  earliest  phases,  of  social  life,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly found  among  the  rudest  tribes,  as  well  as  among 
those  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  art.  The  stems 
and  leaves,  of  grasses  are  commonly  the  material  employed, 
and  mats  for  sleeping  upon  seem  to  be  generally  the  earliest 
dome-tic  fabrics  to  which  the  art  is  applied.  The  fragility 
and  perishable  nature  of  the  vegetable  filaments  used  for 


plaiting   ensure  the  rapid  decay  of  the  tissue,  and  eon 
sequcntly  few  if  iiny  very  iineient    specimens   of  hnii'lccl 
work   are  extant.      We   know.   however,   th:it    straw    haN 

were  worn    in    sun r   by   tin-   lower,  if  not   sometimes    by 

the  higher,  classes  of  the  Romans,  und  it  is  presumsilile  tli:it 
like  manufactures  existed  among  other  ancient  and  cul- 
tivated peoples.  The  semi  barbarous  tribes  of  our  own 
time  exhibit  great  dc\terity  in  the  fabrication  of  braided 
articles,  which,  according  to  the  use  for  which  they  un- 
intended, are  of  loose  or  of  firm  tcvtiirc.  '1'lins.  the  pi. 
ous  juice  of  thocas-a\a  i*  extra- -tcil  by  lining  long,  flexi- 
blc,  loosely-plaited  cylinders  with  the  pulp,  and  then  M|iieez- 
ing  the  tlnid  through  tlie  inter-ti< •<-.-  nf  tin-  cylinders  by 
pulling,  rolling,  and  pressing.  "»  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  South  Sea  i-laiclcr-  I. raid  ha-kcts  (or  rather  I 
-if  native  grasses  so  eloso  in  texture  a-.  though  still  very 
flexible,  to  be  impervious  to  fluids  and  to  servo  for  water- 
buckets.  The  exquisitely  fine  bats  and  ei^r 
I'ananm  work  lire  indued  in  forms  dictated  by  Kuropcan 
ta^te,  but  the  fabric  is  of  native  ori'.'in. 

The  manufacture  of  ibN  sort  which  has  the  g;  •> 
economical  importance  is  from  the  straw  or  Mem  of  the 
cereal-,  c-pecially  wheat  and  rye,  which  is  employed  either 
in  its  natural  form — i'.  r.  whole — or  split  into  slip-  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  straw  and  the  particular  tissue  de- 
signed, a  single  straw  sometimes  being  dh  ided  into  aa 
many  as  fifteen  slips.  Wheat  straw  is  preferred,  but  rye 
straw  has  longer  stems  and  can  be  braided  into  more  deli- 
cate and  even  tissues.  It  is,  however,  less  durable,  and 
docs  not  wash  so  well  as  wheat.  The  hats  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Italy  under  the  name  of  r/ee  straw  are  not 
manufactured  from  the  stem  of  that  plant,  but  from  the 
bark  of  a  variety  of  willow  found  abundantly  near  Modena. 
Tuscany  was  long  almost  the  sole  seat  of  this  industry,  and 
the  Leghorn  hats,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  preferred  in 
most  foreign  markets.  A  grnnd-ducal  decree  of  1575  enum- 
erated the  dealers  in  straw  hats  among  the  Tuscan  traders 
liable  to  a  matriculation  tax ;  but  according  to  a  monu- 
mental inscription  in  the  church  of  San  Miniato  at  Si<rna, 
near  Florence,  Sebastiano  Miehelacci  di  Bologna,  who  died 
in  1739,  was  the  first  to  export  straw  hats  to  England,  and 
he  is  hence  'regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  branch  of  na- 
tional commerce.  The  hats  exported  at  that  time  were  of 
coarse  fabric,  and  designed  only  for  the  use  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  manufacture  of  fine  hats  for  the  English  mar- 
ket is  said  not  to  have  commenced  until  the  year  1800,  or, 
according  to  some,  1825.  The  latter  date  is  certainly 
erroneous,  for  a  ballad  called  The  Strain  Hcit,  satirizing  the 
fashionable  use  of  this  headgear,  was  in  popular  circula- 
tion some  years  earlier;  and  even  1800  is  apparently  too 
late  a  date,  for  Lastri  in  his  georgic  poem,  H  Cuppello  di 
Paglia,  printed  in  1801,  says  that  the  finer  qualities  "  had 
the  honor  of  passing  the  columns  of  Hercules  and  reaching 
the  shores  of  the  richer  hemisphere."  This  might,  indeed, 
refer  to  the  trade  with  Spanish  America,  but  it  probably 
included  England  also.  The  Tuscan  produce  and  exporta- 
tion has  fallen  off,  because  other  Italian  provinces  have  en- 
tered into  competition  in  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
market,  and  other  countries  also  have  engaged  largely  in 
this  industry,  and  have  introduced  new  processes  in  the 
formation  and  finish  of  the  bodies.  Hence,  Tuscany,  which 
formerly  sent  abroad  only  the  completely  manufactured 
product,  now  exports  considerable  quantities  of  braid,  and 
even  of  straw,  which  is  wrought  after  patterns  suited  to 
the  local  taste,  and  not  easily  imitated  in  Italy.  The  first 
fine  Tuscan  hats  sent  to  England  were  simply  such  as  were 
worn  by  the  contaditte  or  female  peasants,  and  still  are  in 
common  use.  These  are  very  broad-brimmed,  plain  hats, 
finely  braided,  but  of  flexible  texture.  They  sold — and  the 
best,  called  fioretti,  still  sell — at  high  prices,  $100,  and  even 
more,  being  sometimes  paid  for  the  labor  on  a  single  hat. 
Straw  is  employed  not  only  for  the  bodies  or  forms  of  hats, 
but  for  rosettes,  borders,  and  other  trimmings,  as  well  as  for 
baskets  and  other  fanciful  objects,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  women  of  Fiesolc  exhibit  much  ingenuity  and 
taste.  In  these  fabrics  silk  or  other  fine  thread  or  hair 
often  forms  a  part  of  the  tissue,  and  machinery  is  em- 
ployed for  certain  purposes  in  the  work,  though  plain  brnid 
is  always  made  by  hand,  and  in  general  no  implements  are 
used  except  the  needle  for  -sewing  the  long  strips  of  narrow 
braid  together,  a  tool  in  the  shape  of  a  short  cylinder  with 
sharp  projecting  ribs  for  splitting  the  straw  into  slips,  and 
a  species  of  sieve  for  sorting  the  straw  according  to  size. 
Work  of  this  sort  demands  little  or  no  muscular  effort,  nor 
is  it  so  complicated  as  to  bo  beyond  the  capacity  of  very 
young  persons.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  the  Tuscan  straw 
braid  is  the  work  of  the  merest  children.  Their  gains  are 
indeed  small,  but  as  they  could  in  general  earn  absolutely 
nothing  by  any  other  industry,  the  straw  manufacture  is  a 
valuable  resource  to  the  poorer  classes  in  Italy.  The  straw 
industry  of  Tuscany  has  been  minutely  described  in  all  its 
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processes  by  Lastri  in  the  poem  above  referred  to.  Further 
information  may  be  found  in  the  later  treatises  of  Jacopo 
Ricei,  Cateehitmo  agrario  (Firenze,  1815) ;  Kieci  di  Lapo, 
Aiilo/oyia  (No.  58,  Oct.,  1825);  Bottom,  A'ottzie  mllu  Cnl- 
tiirn  drlln  I'uijliii  (la  ('appeili  (Fircnze,  1828) ;  Francalanci, 
Salln  I'liltin-a  drllit  1'mjtiu  da  1,'uppclli  (Firenzo,  1S25); 
Muriotti,  Xotizii-  StorifM  ecc.  intonio  all'  ttrtc  tlt'lfa  Piii/liit 
in  Tnucnau.  The  various  reports  of  the  universal  exposi- 
tions of  the  last  twenty-live  years  at  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
etc.  may  also  be  consulted. 

The  beaut;  of  thu  straw  tissue  has  led  to  many  imita- 
tions, in  the  fabrication  of  which  machinery  is  largely  em- 
ployed. Many  species  of  palm  leaf  are  used  advanta- 
geously, and  chip  hats,  called  nnvurimiH,  in  compliment  to 
the  great  battle  fought  about  the  time  of  this  invention,  in 
which  thin  and  narrow  slips  of  birch,  poplar,  and  other 
woods  take  the  place  of  straw,  have  been  manufactured  on 
a  great  scale.  Stamped  paper,  too,  can  be  made  to  imitate 
the  texture  and  color  of  straw  hats  to  great  perfection. 

The  best  straw  is  that  of  a  variety  of  spring  wheat — 
yriiini  /In  pni/lia,  as  it  is  called  in  Tuscany — thickly  sown, 
preferably  on  sandy,  hilly  ground,  in  February  or  March, 
according  to  season  and  local  climate,  and  harvested  by 
pulliiiij,  like  flax,  as  soon  as  the  stalk  begins  to  turn.  The 
straw  is  left  spread  upon  clean  ground  or  grass  for  some 
days,  for  the  sake  of  the  action  of  the  dew  in  bleaching  it; 
it  is  then  gathered  into  sheaves,  from-which  the  laborers 
draw  out  the  stalks,  breaking  them  at  the  joints  and  break- 
ing off  the  heads.  They  are  then  sorted  by  a  species  of 
sieve  composed  generally  of  sixteen  tin  plates  pierced  with 
holes  of  different  diameters  and  briskly  moved  by  a  wheel. 
Three  workmen  can  sort  about  seventy-five  pounds  a  day. 
The  straw  is  now  bleached  by  sulphur,  and  stored  for  work- 
ing up  at  a  convenient  season.  The  peasantry  braid  it  into 
narrow  strips,  which  are  flattened  by  pressure  and  sewed 
together,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  seam,  at  the  edges, 
and  the  hat,  already  nearly  in  its  proper  shape,  is  sent  to 
the  straw-factories  in  the  towns,  where  breaks  and  other 
defects  are  remedied,  the  projecting  points  of  the  straw  in- 
side broken  off,  and  discolored  straws  removed.  It  is  now 
plunged  for  some  time  in  a  warm  weak  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead,  and  then  ironed  with  a  hollow  flat-iron  containing 
charcoal  to  keep  it  hot.  Straw  hats,  however,  are  by  no 
means  always  manufactured  from  braided  strips,  but  often 
plaited  directly  with  the  stalks,  in  which  case,  as  also  often 
when  formed  of  braids,  the  straw  is  whole  or  unsplit,  and 
consequently  produces  a  much  stronger  tissue. 

Tuscany  exports  not  only  hats,  but  braid  to  bo  wrought 
elsewhere.  In  the  years  1851-55  the  exportation  rose  from 
81,600,000  to  $3,700,000  in  value,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
consisted  in  finished  hats  and  nearly  one-third  in  braid, 
besides  $5000  in  unwrought  sorted  straw.  From  1863  to 
1869  the  exportation  fell  off  greatly,  but  has  since  risen 
very  considerably,  especially  in  finished  hats.  Belgium, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  are  powerful  competi- 
tors with  Tuscany  in  this  industry,  and  some  of  the  Swiss 
wares  are  scarcely  inferior  to  the  best  Italian. 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Straw- Work  in  the  U.  S.  Straw-work  as  a  domestic 
industry,  limited  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the 
household,  was  a  characteristic  of  New  England  and  North- 
ern social  life  generally  from  the  founding  of  the  colonies, 
but  under  these  conditions  little  was  attempted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  fine  materials  or  in  the  preparation  of  graceful  forms. 
Nor  was  there  any  general  purchase  or  sale  of  straw  or  its 
manufactures  as  merchandise  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period;  like  many  other  domestic  industries,  the  supply 
required  by  the  family  was  carefully  provided,  and  both 
the  materials  and  the  finished  articles  cost  much  time  and 
care  in  excess  of  that  required  to  produce  superior  fabrics 
now.  During  this  early  period  fine  straw  hats  were  im- 
ported for  the  wealthy,  however,  and  the  luxuries  of  Tuscan 
straw  were  enjoyed  by  a  favored  few,  without  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  people  generally  that  they  could  be  imitated 
or  made  available  to  persons  of  moderate  means.  Some 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made,  however,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  efforts  made  in  England  to  develop  the  straw- 
industry,  the  long  European  wars  having  cut  off  the  supply 
from  Italy.  The  celebrated  Dunstable  straws  were  the  fruit 
of  those  efforts  in  England,  and  they  became  as  much  the 
fashionable  attraction  as  the  Leghorn  or  Tuscan  straws  had 
been.  Tho  British  Society  of  Arts  made  great  efforts  to 
sustain  this  industry  after  peace  was  restored,  and  in  1822 
this  society  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas  to 
Miss  Sophia  Woodhouso  of  Connecticut  for  a  new  material 
for  fine  plaits,  the  Poa  pratenm'n,  then  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  the  Italian  straw  for  making  fine  braids.  At  this  time 
there  was  some  successful  straw-industry  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
the  finer  hats  could  only  be  made  from  Italian  material, 
which  began  to  be  imported  both  in  flats  and  in  braids. 
The  precise  source  or  mode  of  preparation  of  this  fine  Tus- 


can material  is  imperfectly  known,*  but  its  excellence  and 
cheapness  in  time  reduced  the  consumption  of  Uunstablo 
straw,  and  developed  an  extensive  system  of  manufacture 
in  the  U.  S.  from  imported  braids.  Nearly  thirty  vcar.s 
since  the  more  enterprising  local  dealers  in  the  small  towns 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  began  the  collection  of 
straw  manufactures,  both  of  the  coarser  and  finer  forms,  fur 
sale  and  general  distribution  to  localities  where  the  manu- 
facture did  not  exist;  and  out  of  this  an  immense  business 
has  been  developed.  For  a  long  period  the  braiding  and 
sewing  were  done  by  members  of  families  as  incidents  of 
other  household  occupations,  the  coarser  straws  being  pre- 
pared at  home,  and  the  finer  being  purchased  at  the'stores 
where  the  finished  products  were  disposed  of.  Establish- 
ments for  stamping  and  shaping  soon  grew  up,  some  of 
which  attained  to  a  large  business  twenty  years  ago  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  Then  began  very  large  importa- 
tions of  Tuscan  braid,  with  some  from  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  and  more  recently  very  large  quantities  from 
Canton  and  other  ports  of  China.  In  1860  the  census  re- 
ports several  establishments  for  straw-work  in  Massachu- 
setts, producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $150,000  to  $400,000 
each,  and  in  the  entire  State  there  were  26  establishments, 
employing  6218  persons,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value 
of  $3,398,406.  In  the  entire  U.  S.  there  were  39  establish- 
ments, employing  801  men  and  6S02  females,  and  producing 
straw  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,395,61 6.  The  steady  growth 
of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1870,  there  being  then  75  establishments,  with  $2,119.350 
capital,  employing  24  steam-engines  of  341  horsc-pouer, 
1988  men,  12,51)4  females,  343  youths,  paying  $2,122,870  in 
wages,  and  making  straw  goods  to  the  value  of  $7,282,086. 
Since  1870  the  growth  has  been  even  more  rapid,  and  the 
product  is  now  largely  in  excess  of  that  reported  for  Unit 
year.  Since  the  establishment  of  steam  pressing  and  mould- 
ing establishments,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  general 
business  has  been  conducted  by  an  association  of  the  manu- 
facturers, who  regulate  prices  and  endeavor  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  trade.  Within  five  years  steam-power  has  been 
applied  to  sewing  the  braids,  the  Bosworth  anil  the  Knowl- 
ton  sewing-machines  being  first  and  most  generally  used, 
but  several  others  have  recently  been  adapted  to  the  work. 
These  adaptations  have  now  been  introduced  in  England 
from  the  U.  S.  Hydraulic  power  is  also  applied  to  the 
moulding  or  shaping  blocks,  some  of  these  machines,  to 
each  of  which  several  blocks  may  be  attached,  being  capa- 
ble of  stamping  300  dozen  in  a  day.  For  this  vast  industrv 
the  supply  of  material  is  now  chielly  from  foreign  countries, 
almost  all  the  material  for  ladies' and  children's  hats  being 
foreign,  though  much  of  that  used  for  men's  hats  is  from 
American  straw.  The  importations  of  straw  braid  from  for- 
eign countries  in  1874-75  were  as  follows:  From  China,  di- 
rect, $637,355 ;  from  England,  in  part  Chinese  and  in  part 
Italian,  $310,995;  from  France,  $968,455;  Italy,  direct, 
$189,810;  Germany,  $11 3,684:  all  other  countries,  $105,240  ; 
total  value  imported,  $2,325,539.  A  part  of  this,  perhaps 
$150,000  in  value  from  France,  is  in  finished  hats,  and 
about  $100,000  in  value  is  of  palm-leaf:  the  exact  divisions 
are  not  given  in  the  official  returns.  The  average  value  of 
braids  imported  has  been  about  $2,000,000  annually  for  live 
years.  A  small  export  of  domestic  straw  hats,  etc.  exists, 
reaching  $68,425  in  1874-75,  and  of  foreign  re-exports  the 
value  was  $70,328.  In  consequence  of  the  great  cheapness 
and  skill  of  the  labor  employed  in  braiding  straw  in  Europe 
and  China,  work  of  this  character  is  here  chiefly  confined  to 
coarse  straw  for  men's  hats.  At  one  time  the  English  success 
in  Dunstable  straws  was  copied  here,  and  at  intervals  within 
twenty  years  braiding  of  fine  split  straw  has  been  successfully 
attempted  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  now  practically  given 
up.  Children  and  females  prepare  the  straw  and  braid  it  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  rapidity,  and  the  straw  grown 
there  is  admitted  to  be  superior  to  any  other  known.  The 
sewing  of  braids  is  now  performed  by  lapping,  and  with 
the  added  pressure  of  the  moulding-machines  the  requisite 
smoothness  of  the  work  is  secured  almost  as  well  as  by  the 
joining  at  the  edges,  which  was  once  considered  essential. 
Still,  the  finest  Tuscan  hats  are  only  made  of  braids  united 
at  the  edge,  and  imported  in  the  form  of  flats  when  not  in 
finished  shapes.  The  commercial  character  which  the  straw- 


*  The  Austrian  official  reports  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  rep- 
resent the  source  of  the  finest  straw  plaits  to  bo  the  districts  of 
Bohemia  at  the  foot  of  the  Erz  Mountains,  where  the  best  whcat- 
en  straw  is  grown,  the  upper  part  only  being  taken  for  the  fine 
plaits,  and  other  parts  for  coarser  plaits.  Women  and  children 
are  trained  to  this  industry  from  an  early  age,  and  attain  great 
proficiency  in  making  plaits,  children  of  eight  to  thirteen  years 
of  age  making  pieces  of  twenty-four  ells  in  length  in  ten  to  forty- 
three  minutes.  The  straw  is  first  bleached,  then  split  by  using 
an  iron  instrument  with  sharp  teeth,  and  scraped  smooth  In 
pieces  about  six  inches  long.  (Ses  vol.  i.  p.  702 of  Jirilish  Official 
fteportt,  Vienna  Exhibition.} 
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industry  of  the  U.  S.  has  recently  attained  constitutes  its 
lei'ling  feature.  Large  eitabliihmenti,  with  much  machi- 

nrrv  JHi'l  employing  -team  power,  now  control  the  produc- 
tion ill'  all  form."  of  -traw-work  entering  into  general  trade. 
It  i-  .•ncrL'cticallv  directed,  producing  and  selling  products 
to  tin-  \alueof  about  $10,000,000  yearly.  There  still  re- 
miiins  a  share  of  tin-  former  domestic  production  of  men's 
hats  which  does  not  enter  into  this  general  trade,  hut  is 
made  for  and  sold  in  local  markets;  and  there  is  also  a 
share  of  tin-  former  household  work  of  Massachusetts  made 
in  families  for  the  factories  of  the  vicinity,  hut  very  much 
Ic.-s  than  wai  io  made  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  the  tend- 
ency recently  being  to  bring  the  sowing  into  the  factory 
building,  where  it  is  made  efficient  by  Improved  machinery 
and  steam-power.  LORl.v  BLODGET. 

Strays.     Sec  KSTUAY. 

SI  i  .1  AiiirK  v  (  EDWAKD  R.),  M.  D.,  Ph.  I).,  b.  in  Moravia 
in  l.-^il;  graduated  at  one  "f  the  principal  universities  of 
Vicuna.  While  there,  ill  addition  to  the  Herman  language, 
he  acquired  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  Russian  and 

modern  (irevk.     "n  tin mpletion  of  his  studies  he  made 

a  pedestrian  tour  of  a  large  portion  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, an  I  as  he  made  it  his  habit  to  study  the  languages  of 
the  various  countries  which  lie  visited,  he  thus  at  length  ac- 
quired a  general  knowledge  of  linguistics.  Ho  was  also  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  univer- 
sity course  he  took  his.  degrees  of  M.  I),  and  Ph.  D.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Austro-Ilungarian  war  he  sided  with 
the  Hungarians,  and  held  a  commission  in  the  army.  The 
Hungarian  defeat  compelled  him  to  leave  his  country,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  his  property.  He  lived  for  a  short  time  in 
London,  and  then  came  to  this  country.  On  bis  arrival  in 
the  U.  S.  he  became  connected  with  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment in  Philadelphia,  and  subsequently,  in  1859,  com- 
ing to  New  York,  he  obtained  his  appointment  as  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Astor  Library.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Schrocdcr  from  the  office  of  its  superintendent,  Dr.  Straz- 
nicky  became  the  incumbent.  He  was  also  secretary  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  His  death,  which  was 
rather  sudden,  took  place  on  Feb.  9, 1876.  F.  SAI'MIKIIS. 

Strcat'or,  p.-v.,  La  Sallo  co.,  III.,  on  Chicago  and  Al- 
ton. Chicago  liurlington  and  Quiney.  Chicago  Pekin  and 
South  western,  and  Chicago  and  Paducah  K.  Ks.,  100  miles 
W.  of  Chicago,  has  8  churches,  3  public  schools,  2  news- 
papers, 2  banks,  a  fire  department,  and  .'i  factories.  The 
hen  l-i|iiartcrs  of  the  Vermilion  coal-fields  are  located  here. 
1'.  I  t*ii.  FREDERICK  1).  DALTOX,  ED.  "  MONITOR." 

Street  (ALFRED  BILLIXGS),  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Doc.  18,  1811 ;  studied  law  with  his  father,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  but  removed  to  Albany  in 
1839.  and  was  for  many  years  State  librarian.  He  con- 
tributed largely,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  periodicals. 
He  has  published  in  verse  The  Burning  of  Schenectady,  and 
nthi-i-  I'nriiiR  (1842),  Drawings  nnd  Tintinys  (1844),  Fugitive 
Poems  (1846),  Frontenac  (1849).  Collected  editions  o'f  his 
poems  appeared  in  1847  and  1866.  His  prose-works  were 
The  Council  of  Revision  of  the  Slate  of  New  York  (1859), 
\Y,n,,/n  and  Waters,  or  the  Saranacs  and  the  Racket  (I860), 
Digest  of  Taxation  in  the  U.  S.  (1863),  and  The  Indian 
Pan  (1869). 

Street  (Acousrus  RUSSELL),  b.  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Nov.  5,  1792;  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1812; 
studied  law,  but  never  practised  his  profession.  Poor  health 
from  youth  upward  precluded  the  pursuits  of  active  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  and,  possessing  wealth, 
increased  his  culture  by  travel  and  observation.  Ho  found- 
ed the  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Mar.,  1864,  erecting 
at  his  sole  expense  a  very  costly  building.  He  also  endowed 
the  Street  professorship  of  modern  languages  and  the 
Titus  Street  professorship  in  Yale  Theological  School.  His 
gifts  to  the  university  and  his  endowments  wore  marked 
by  a  liberality,  sagacity,  and  wisdom  in  advance  of  his 
times  in  regard  to  educational  matters.  D.  in  New  Haven 
June  12,  186fi,  aged  seventy-four.  J.  M.  HOPPIN. 

Street  (GEORGE  EDMDND),  b.  at  Woodford,  Essex,  in 
1S24;  was  educated  at  the  collegiate  school,  Camberwell, 
and  afterward  studied  architecture  under  able  instructors. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  architect  for  the  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford, and  subsequently  for  those  of  York,  Ripon,  and  Win- 
che«tiT.  His  predilection  is  mainly  for  the  Gothic  style, 
and  he  has  written  numerous  essays  and  papers  in  support 
of  his  views.  His  architectural  structures  are  very  nume- 
rous and  important;  among  them  are  churches  in  Garden 
street,  Westminster;  Sts.  Philip  and  James,  Oxford;  All 
Saints,  Clifton;  St.  Margaret,  Liverpool;  St.  Mary,  Pad- 
dington  ;  the  Crimean  Memorial  church,  Constantinople ; 
ami  the  new  nave  and  the  two  western  steeples  of  Bristol 
cathedral.  Among  his  church  restorations  are,  Eccleshall ; 
Jesus  College  chapel,  Cambridge;  Uffingtbn,  Berkshire; 
Stone,  Kent;  Wendover,  Buckinghamshire;  and  the  nave 
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and  choir  of  Chri-t  church  cathedral,  Dublin.     In  1817  ho 
won  one  of  the  £100  prizes  for  a  design  for  a  new  i 
otliec,  and  in  IM'.S  was  appointed  architect  of  the  buildings 
for  the  new  courts  of   law,  but  his  original 
sharply  criticised,  and    afterward   considerably  modified, 
lie  i-  the  architect  of  the  mansion  of  the  carl  of  Crawford 
and  lialcarras  at  Ihinecht,  New  Brunswick.     He  is  n  mem- 
ber of  the   Hritish    Institute  of  Architects,  of  the  Vienna 
Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  an  associate  of  the  K oval  Academy  ( 1  sf't'i  i.  and 

a  royal  academician  (1ST  I  ).    Besides  numei -  e--ays  and 

lectures  upon  architecture,  he  has  piiMi-hcd  77/.   /,'/•/./  .<„./ 

Mni-l'li-    Af'-lliti  <'til,->-    nf    \nrttt     llnltj    in     lh>-     Mi'tiH'-    Ages 

(1855)  and  ft'umc  Account  of  (jothic  Architecture  in  ,s'/..n,i 
(1805). 

Street  Road,  p.-v..  West  Town  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa., 
on  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  R.  ft. 

Streetg'borough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Portagcco.,0.  P.706. 

Strel'itZ  [Russ.  Streltzi,  "arqucbusiers"],  an  ancient 
and  famous  Russian  corps  of  troops,  originated  in  the 
militia  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  organized  about  l.VHi.  They 
became  the  flite  of  the  Russian  army,  but  they  were  in- 
duced in  1689  to  revolt  in  favor  of  the  grand  duchess 
Sophia.  In  consequence,  Peter  the  Great  decimated  them 
in  1698,  and  banished  the  rest  to  Astrakhan,  where  the 
whole  were  executed  for  disloyal  conduct  in  KII  ,. 

Strength  of  Materials,  or,  more  comprehensively, 
the  Resistance  of  Materials.  Whenever  any  solid 
body  is  acted  on  by  an  external  force,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  connected  with  one  or  more  fixed  points  of  support, 
it  will  yield  more  or  less  to  the  action  of  the  force,  and 
become  changed  in  form  or  dimensions  or  in  its  line  of 
position.  In  the  act  of  yielding  it  will  oppose  a  resist- 
ance, increasing  with  the  amount  of  the  distortion,  until 
the  external  force  is  effectually  counteracted.  This  is 
called  the  property  of  elastic  resistance.  Thus,  if  a  weight 
be  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  by  an  iron  rod,  the  rod 
will  be  elongated  until  an  elastic  resistance  is  developed 
that  will  sustain  the  weight;  or  if  a  beam  resting  hori- 
zontally on  two  points  of  support  be  loaded  at  its  middle, 
it  will  bend  under  the  load,  and  in  so  doing  may  oppose 
an  elastic  resistance  equal  in  intensity  to  the  load.  Such 
effects  are  the  result  of  displacements  occurring  in  the  rel- 
ative positions  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  body,  and  are 
limited  in  amount  by  the  resisting  forces  developed  by 
these  displacements.  These  internal  resisting  forces  aro 
called  forces  of  elastic  resistance.  The  external  applied 
force  is  termed  a  stress,  and  takes  its  special  designation 
from  the  particular  circumstances  of  its  action.  When  its 
line  of  direction  passes  through  a  point  of  support,  it  is 
called  a  tensile  stress,  or  pull,  if  it  tends  to  elongate  the 
piece,  as  in  the  case  of  a  suspension  rod;  and  a  compressive 
stress,  or  push,  if  it  has  the  opposite  tendency,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  pillar  supporting  a  weight.  If  the  applied  force 
is  not  directed  through  an  immediate  point  of  support,  it 
acts  transversely  to  the  piece,  and  is  called  a  transverse 
stress.  Transverse  stresses  are  ordinarily  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  the  piece.  When  the  active  force  causes  a 
twisting  of  the  body,  it  is  called  a  tnrsive  stress.  Every  ex- 
ternal stress  that  takes  effect  on  a  body  gives  rise  to  in- 
ternal forces  which  constrain  the  particles  to  occupy  new 
relative  positions.  These  constraining  forces  are  called 
strains.  They  are  immediately  counteracted  by  the  elas- 
tic resistances  to  the  displacements  they  produce.  In 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  load  or  other  external  stress 
on  the  piece  as  a  whole,  a  tensile  stress  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  tensile  strain  ;  a  compressive  stress,  a  compressive 
strain ;  a  transverse  stress,  a  bending  strain  ;  and  a  tor- 
sive  stress,  a  torsive  strain.  But  at  any  point  within  the 
piece  there  are  but  three  possible  varieties  of  strain — 
a  tensile  strain,  or  a  forcible  separation  of  contiguous  par- 
ticles; a  compressive  strain,  or  a  forced  diminution  of  the 
distance  between  them  ;  and  a  shearing  strain,  or  a  con- 
strained movement  of  one  line  or  plane  of  particles  parallel 
to  another  line  or  plane.  The  load  or  other  stress  applied 
to  a  piece  may  produce  a  certain  definite  amount  of  distor- 
tion, or  it  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  rupture.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resistance  of  materials  comprises  two  general 
problems — the  problem  of  elastic  resistance,  or  resistance 
to  distortion,  and  that  of  ultimate  resistance,  or  resistance 
to  rupture.  The  load  required  to  produce  fracture  is  called 
the  breaking  load,  and  measures  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
piece  supported  and  loaded  in  the  manner  supposed.  In 
practice,  beams  and  other  parts  of  structures  are  not  loaded 
or  strained  to  the  point  of  incipient  rupture.  The  design 
is  that  they  shall  never  be  subjected  to  a  stress  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  distortion  increasing  with  the  duration  of 
the  stress  or  with  each  renewal  of  it.  The  safe  load  in- 
dicated by  this  criterion,  when  ascertained  by  actual  trial, 
is  called  the  proof  load  or  proof  strength.  The  actual 
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strain  which  the  piece  is  intended  to  bear  is,  however,  bu 
a  fraction  of  the  safe  or  proof  load,  termed  the  working 
loud. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  laws  of  the  elastic  re 
sistance  of  materials  many  extensive  series  of  experiments 
luivc  been  made  by  engineers  and  mechanicians,  on  a  grea 
variety  nf  materials,  subjected  to  every  variety  of  stress 
anil  supported  in  diverse  ways.  These  experiments  have 
conducted  to  the  following 

J-'intiliiiuriitftl  t'l-inciples  nf  Elastic  Resistance. — (1)  AI 
bodies  are  made  up  of  innumerable  ultimate  parts  or  par- 
ticles. These  are  termed  molecules,  or  ottenparticlcH  simply. 
(2)  When,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  external  force, 
the  distance  between  two  contiguous  molecules  of  a  body 
is  altered,  an  effective  resistance  to  the  change  of  distance 
is  developed,  which  consists  in  an  effective  action  of  the  one 
molecule  on  the  other.  This  effective  action  is  an  attrac- 
tion if  the  distance  is  increased,  and  a  repulsion  if  the 
distance  is  diminished.  It  is  the  elastic  resistance  opposed 
by  a  single  pair  of  molecules  tu  their  relative  displace- 
ment. (3)  The  intensity  of  this  elastic  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  amount  of  the  displacement,  within  cer- 
tain limits.  (4)  If  the  applied  load  be  removed,  the  piece 
will  tend  to  return  to  its  previous  condition  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  mutual  actions  of  its  displaced  particles, 
which  are  now  left  unopposed.  The  property  of  elasticity 
in  bodies  involves  both  that  of  clastic  resistance  to  a  force 
of  stress  and  that  of  undergoing  an  elastic  recoil  after  the 
stress  is  withdrawn.  (5)  When  the  restoration  to  the  for- 
mer condition  is  complete,  the  piece  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
elastic  under  the  degree  of  stress  applied.  If  the  recoil  is 
only  partial,  the  elasticity  is  imperfect  under  the  strains 
experienced.  (6)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  bodies  may, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
elastic  within  certain  moderate  limits  of  strain.  But  in 
every  instance  there  exists  a  limit  of  strain  beyond  which 
the  piece  obviously  ceases  to  recover  itself.  This  is  called 
the  limit  of  elasticity.  The  residual  elongation,  compres- 
sion, or  deflection  that  obtains  after  the  stress  is  withdrawn 
is  termed  the  set  of  the  piece.  The  experiments  of  Hodg- 
kinson  in  England  and  of  Chevandier  and  Wertheim  in 
France  in  the  cases  of  tensile  and  compressive  stresses, 
and  of  the  writer  in  the  case  of  a  transverse  stress,  have 
established  that,  however  small  may  be  the  stress  applied, 
the  piece  seldom,  if  ever,  when  relieved  of  the  stress,  re- 
covers at  once  its  precise  original  condition.  Strictly 
speaking,  then,  there  is  no  precise  limit  of  elasticity— 
that  is,  no  limit  of  strain  within  which  the  elasticity  is 
perfect,  and  consequently  no  set  exists  immediately  after 
the  stress  is  withdrawn.  It  appears  from  this  that  when 
any  solid  piece  has  been  subjected  to  a  stress,  its  displaced 
molecules  no  longer  exercise  on  each  other,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, the  same  intensity  of  action  as  before,  and  hence  do 
not  return  precisely  to  their  original  relative  positions. 
This  must  be  true  of  the  displaced  particles  in  general  or 
of  a  portion  of  them.  In  this  fundamental  fact  must  lie 
the  origin  of  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  solids. 

The  simplest  general  conception  of  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  a  solid  that  can  be  formed  from  which  a  consistent 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  elastic  resist- 
ance can  be  given,  that  fully  accords  with  the  entire  range 
of  experimental  facts,  is,  that  the  molecules  occupy  the  an- 
gular points  of  a  series  of  geometrical  cubes,  and  that 
within  every  elementary  cube  each  pair  of  its  eight  mole- 
cules is,  by  itself,  habitually  in  equilibrium  under  the  ac- 
tion of  opposing  attractions  and  repulsions.  But  when  an 
external  stress  takes  effect,  each  elementary  cube  suffers  a 
change  of  dimensions  or  of  form,  and  between  any  two  of  its 
molecules  that  become  relatively  displaced  a  force  of  elastic 
resistance  is  developed.  The  effective  molecular  force  ex- 
erted in  the  direction  of  either  diagonal  should  be  less,  for 
an  equal  displacement,  than  that  which  takes  effect  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  sides,  since  the  separating  distance 
is  greater.  In  this  sense,  of  exerting  unequal  effective 
forces  in  different  directions,  the 
molecule  may  be  said  to  have 
polarity.  Let  the  effective  force 
developed  between  the  molecules 
a  and  b,  c,  or  d  (Fig.  1),  by  a 
minute  change  in  the  length  of 
a  side  of  the  cube,  be  denoted  by  .C 
/,  the  corresponding  force  be- 
tween a  and  e,  f,  or  g,  resulting 
from  an  equal  change  in  the 
length  of  a  face  diagonal,  by/', 
and  the  corresponding  force  be- 
tween a  and  h,  separated  by  a 
long  diagonal  of  the  cube,  by 
/".  If  we  have  regard  to  the 
several  cubes  that  have  a  common  point  a,  and  consider  all 
the  resisting  molecular  actions  that  can  ensue  when  «  is 


displaced  in  any  direction,  it  may  be  readily  shown  that 
the  entire  clastic  resistance  developed  by  the  displacement 
of  a  is  expressed  by/+  2f  +  1J/",  whatever  may  bo  the 
direction  of  the  displacement,  provided  it  is  in  the  direct 
line  of  an  external  reaction.  The  cubical  arrangement  of 
particles  hero  conceived  must  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
type,  from  which  there  may  be  greater  or  less  deviations  in 
different  materials  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Fame  body ; 
but  .such  deviations  are  seldom  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  essential  disagreement  with  the  general  theory- 
based  upon  an  ideal  uniformity. 


suspension  the  elongation  produced  by  the  weight  will  vary 
directly  as  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  be  the  same  for  each 
unit  of  its  length,  and  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  its 
cross-section.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  the 
vertical  filaments  or  lines  of  particles  of  which  the  bar  may 
be  conceived  to  bo  made  up  are  equally  strained,  and  that 
the  vertical  distances  between  the  successive  particles  in 
each  filament  is  increased  by  a  fractional  amount  equal  to 
that  of  the  elongation  of  the  entire  bar,  and  hence  that  the 
strain  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  its  length.  Every  cross- 
section  of  the  bar  is  separated  an  equal  amount  from  that 
above  it,  and  the  entire  elastic  resistance  to  this  separation 
is  equal,  at  all  points  of  the  length,  to  the  weight.  We 
here,  and  in  what  follows,  disregard  the  weight  of  the  bar 
itself.  Within  the  elastic  limits  the  elongation  is  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  suspended.  It  will  also  obviously 
be  less  in  proportion  as  a  greater  elastic  resistance  is  offered 
by  the  material  to  the  separation  of  its  parts.  If  we  divide 
the  portion  of  the  suspended  weight  P  that  takes  effect  on 
each  square  inch  of  section  of  the  bar  by  the  elongation  of 
each  inch  of  its  length,  the  ratio  obtained  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity,  or,  by  many  writers,  the  moilnlim  of 
elasticity.  It  is  invariably  denoted  by  E.  It  is  also  de- 
fined as  the  weight  that  would  be  required  to  extend  a  bar 
that  is  one  square  inch  in  section  and  one  inch  in  length 
by  the  amount  of  one  inch  if  the  elasticity  continued  per- 
fect. It  is  expressed  in  pounds,  and  is  far  greater  than 
the  greatest  actual  load  that  a  square  inch  of  the  bar  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  since  no  bar,  of  any  ordinary  mate- 
rial, can  be  extended  beyond  a  very  small  fraction  of  its 
length  without  breaking.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
wrought  iron  is  no  less  than  25,000,000  pounds,  while  its  ten- 
sile strength  is  only  about  56,000  pounds.  When  the  elon- 
gation of  a  bar  of  any  material  one  square  inch  in  cross- 
section,  produced  by  a  given  weight,  has  been  experiment- 
ally determined,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material 
may  bo  obtained  by  observing  that  it  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  weight  that  the  length  of  the  bar  bears  to  the  meas- 
ured elongation.  (See  5th  column  of  Table  III.,  p.  5Bj.) 
The  comparative  values  of  E  for  different  materials  serve 
as  a  measure  of  the  comparative  stiffness  under  a  tensile 

strain,  and  —  is  a  measure  of  the  comparative  extensibility. 

Elongation  of  a  Bar  of  Uniform  Cross-section. — Let /de- 
note the  length  of  the  bar  in  inches,  K  its  cross-section  in 
square  inches,  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  as  given  by 
Table  III.,  P  the  suspended  weight  in  pounds,  and  A  the 
elongation  produced  by  the  weight  P ;  then,  by  the  defini- 

P      A 
tion  above  given  of  E,  E  =  -  -s-  -,  from  which  we  derive 

i\        / 


EK' 


(1) 


and 


The  elongation  of  a  bar  of  uniform  section  that  results  from 
ts  own  weight  is  the  same  as  would  be  produced  by  ha!f 
ts  weight  suspended  from  its  lower  end. 
When  the  weight  is  suddenly  brought  into  action,  as 
hen  a  support  underneath  it  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  the 
elongation  and  strain  may  be  twice  as  great  as  when  it  is 
applied  gradually.  If  a  weight  is  hanging  from  a  suspen- 
ion-rod  and  another  weight  falls  upon  it,  the  force  of  the 
shock  will  of  itself  produce  a  certain  elongation  and  strain. 
.f  W  is  the  permanent  weight  suspended,  and  the  weight 
J  descends  upon  it  from  a  height  Ti,  and  I  denotes  the 
ength,  K  the  cross-section,  and  E  the  coefficient  of  elas- 
icity  of  the  rod,  the  elongation  A  resulting  from  the  shock 
s  approximately  given  by  the  equation 


EK"" 

Vhen  the  rod  has  experienced  its  maximum  extension  from 
he  combined  effect  of  the  shock  and  the  newly-added  weii-lit 
',  it  will  suffer  contraction,  then  undergo  another  elont" •- 
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tion,  and  alternate  contractions  and  elongation*,  gradually 
diminishing  in  extent,  will  ensue,  until  the  movement  ceases 
with  the  bar  lit  the  point  of  permanent  elongation  due  to 
the  two  weight-  P  and  W.  The  longitudinal  \  ihratiuns  of 
the  bar,  and  tin-  attendant  vertical  oscillation*  of  the  sus- 
pended mass.  I'  +  W,  uro  isochronous.  The  continued 
diminution  in  the  amplitude  uf  the  vibrations,  and  their 
Dual  suppression.  result  from  some  change  experienced  in 
the  cITc.-tne  iv-isiauccs  to  the  molecular  dis|duceuients. 
within  the  liar,  which  is  designated  the  n'«<-<i«i/i/  of  solids. 

Lilti'riil  t'i,iilriii-Hi,,i,  n-xultiiiij  I'riini  f.niii/itHiliuill  Trim/nil. 

—  If  a  bar  or  rod  be  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress,  the  dis- 
tances between  its  contiguous  particles  will  bo  increased 
not  only  in  the  longitudinal  dire.  -lion,  but  also  in  oblique 
directions.  Colic-it  c  attractions  will  thus  come  into  opera 
lion  between  these  particles,  which  will  have  the  effect  to 
compress  the  particles  upon  one  another  in  the  lateral  di- 
n-ctioii.  It  thus  happens  that  the  diameter  of  a  rod  is 
diminished  by  a  longitudinal  tensile  stress.  According  to 
the  experiment^  of  Cagnard  Latour,  Wcrtheim,  and  Kircb- 
hofT,  with  nnls  of  various  materials,  the  fractional  diminu- 
tion of  the  diameter  falls)  between  one-fourth  and  two-fifths 
of  the  fractional  elongation.  This  result  of  experiment  is 
in  accordance  with  the  general  conception  of  the  mechan- 
ical  condition  of  solids  before  stated,  if  we  suppose  the  ten- 
.-ilc  Itrm  hi  In'  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  side  of  an 
elementary  cube.  This  gives  for  the  ratio  of  the  lateral 
eompressivc  action  to  the  direct  resistance  to  tension,  for  a 
single  molecule,  the  expression 


cast-iron  water-pipes  :  (      I  x   .,  y  j6  5UO" 

tenacity  is  taken  at  16,500  pounds,  and  a  factor  of  safety, 
4,  used.  The  pre-nre  /-  i.-  taken  at  I.'HI  jiunnds.  This 
formula  gives  almo-t  tin-  exaet  tbicknesses  of  the  ea-t  iron 
main  pipes,  of  Mirimis  diameters,  laid  down  in  Xew  York 
City.  In  the  I'.  S.  all  pipes  that  a  re  to  he  subjected  to  an  inter- 
nal pressure  of  water  or  'tram  an-  tested  by  tli'-  li\  draulic 
press  at  30U  pound-.  The  formula  used  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  water-supply  of  1'aris  is  equivalent  to 


The  value  of  this  for  all  admissible  values  of  f  and/",  as 
compared  with  /',  lies  between  the  limits  J  and  ytf. 

Jlv*i«tttncn  to  /fttjittirc  by  Tension.  —  The  resistance  of  a 

bar  or  rod  to  rupture  by  tension  is  the  same  for  every  square 

inch  of  its   section.     The  ultimate  resistance  per  square 

inch  is  culled  the  motlntii*  of  tenacity,  or  simply  the  tenttrSii/. 

In  formulas  it  is  denoted  by  T.     The  total  resistance,  or 

tin-  breaking  load,  is  equal  to  the  tenacity  multiplied  by 

the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  cross-section  of  the  bar. 

The  moduli  of  tenacity  of  various  materials  are  given  in 

Table  III.     The  tenacity  of  steel  exceeds  that  of  all  other 

substances.     Specimens  of  cast  steel  have  been  obtained 

having  a  tenacity  of  over  170,000  pounds  ;  the  higher  grades 

of  steel  have  a  tensile  strength  of  over  1  00,000  pounds  ;  the 

tenacity  of  good  bar  iron  is  from  50,000  to  70,000  pounds  ; 

iron  wire  has  a  tensile  strength  of  70,000  to  100,000  pounds  ; 

the  average  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  is  16,500  pounds,  but 

by  a  special  process  a  specimen  has  been  obtained  that  had 

a  tension  of  46,000  pounds.     The  tenacity  of  the  different 

kinds  of  wood  varies  between  wide  limits.     The  strongest 

kinds,  as  locust,  box,  ash,  and  beech,  have  a  tenacity  of 

20,000  to  17.000  pounds  ;  the  weakest,  as  white  pine  and 

poplar,  of  4000  to  7000  pounds.     These  statements  refer 

to  thoroughly-seasoned  timber,  and  to  tensile  strains  ex- 

erted in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.     The  tenacity  of  un- 

seasoned timber  is  much  less.     The  tenacity  at  right  angles 

to  the  fibres  is  many  times  less.     Careful  experiments  made 

at  Woolwich  dockyard,  England,  have  shown  that  good  bar 

iron  is  not  weakened  by  strains  even  up  to  the  point  of  rup- 

ture.    Its  strength  is,  in  fact,  apparently  greater  after  hav- 

ing been  subjected  to  great  strains  than  before.     Wrought 

iron  offers  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  fact  that 

heat  diminishes  tenacity.    In  a  series  of  experiments  made 

by  Fairbairn  upon  rolled  plates  of  iron  it  was  found  that 

the  strength  remained  nearly  the  same  up  to  395°  F.     Be- 

yond this  temperature  it  decreased,  and  was  reduced  25  per 

cent,  at  a  red  heat.     In  similar  experiments  with  rivet  iron 

the  strength  was  found  to  increase  up  to  325°  F.  ;  the  in- 

crease at  that  temperature  amounted  to  nearly  30  per  cent. 

Resistance  nf  t't[tinil''rs  to  an  Internal  Pressure  (as  water- 

pipes  and  cylindrical  boilers).  —  A  cylinder  exposed  to  an 

internal  pressure  of  water  or  steam  is  more  liable  to  be  torn 

asunder   longitudinally   than  at  any  cross-section.      The 

thickness  at  which  rupture  is  liable  to  occur  may  be  calcu- 

lated by  the  formula  2T  t  =  p  tl,  in  which  t  denotes  the  thick- 

>•--.  and  d  the  internal  diameter  of  the  hollow  cylinder, 

oth  in  inches,  T  the  tenacity  of  the  material  (Table  III. 

.  565),  and  p  the  internal  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 

ich.     If  the  thickness  is  any  considerable  fraction  of  the 

iameter,  the  following  more  accurate  formula  may  be  used  : 

(T  —  ?))<=/>(?.      In   calculations   of   safe   thickness   for 

wrought-iron  steam-boilers,  joints  double  riveted  (accord- 

ng  to  Fairbairn),  T  should  be  taken  as  low  as  4250  pounds, 

r  one-eighth  the  actual  tensile  strength  of  double-riveted 

bites.     That  a  cast-iron  water-pipe  may  have  the  requi- 

te strength  to  resist  the  strains  to  which  it  may  be  exposed 

•om  its  own  weight  and  external  causes,  the  calculated 

lickncss  has  to  be  increased.     The  following  is  the  form- 

la  in  general  use  for  determining  the  proper  thickness  of 


COMHUMIOH.  —  When  a  downward  pressure  from  a  super- 
incumbent weight  is  exerted  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the 
upper  fare  of  a  prismatic  block  standing  tirmlvon  its  base, 
it  has  been  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  fractional 
diminution  of  its  height  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
pressure,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
base,  unless  the  height  be  so  great  that  the  block  has  a 
tendency  to  bend  under  the  pressure.  We  must  conclude, 
then,  that  all  the  vertical  ti  laments  of  the  mass  are  eom- 
pte-sed  equally  at  all  points  of  the  height,  and  that  the 
resulting  elastic  resistances  are  equal  at  all  points  to  the 
vertical  pressures  on  the  various  points  of  the  upper  face. 
The  coefficient  of  elasticity  E  is  found  to  have  nearly  the 
same  value  for  small  compressions  as  for  small  tensions. 
Formulas  1  and  2  apply,  then,  as  well  to  compre--: 
to  tension,  and  the  values  of  E  given  by  Table  ill.  may  bo 
used. 

Hesistance  to  Crushing.  —  The  ultimate  resistance  of  a 
short  block  to  crushing  under  a  uniformly-distributed 
pressure  varies  as  the  area  of  the  base  or  transverse  sec- 
tion. The  ultimate  resistance  per  square  inch  is  called  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  material,  or  modulus  of  crushing 
strength.  It  is  designated  by  C  in  formulas.  Table  III. 
gives  its  value  as  experimentally  determined  for  various 
materials.  The  crushing  strength  of  a  prismatic  block  of 
any  material  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  value  of 
C  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  base.  As  rupture 
by  crushing  is  a  separation  of  parts,  it  cannot  be  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  compression  experienced  in  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  pressure.  It  immediately  results  from  at- 
tendant compressive  actions  that  take  effect  obliquely  to 
the  lino  of  pressure.  These  occasion  an  expansive  tend- 
ency at  right  angles  to  this  line.  When  this  expansive 
tendency  prevails  over  the  lateral  cohesion,  rupture  must 
occur.  It  is  in  this  way  that  rupture  occurs,  except  in  the 
case  of  materials  of  a  granular  texture,  like  cast  iron, 
stone,  and  brick.  Hard,  homogeneous  substances  of  a 
glassy  texture,  like  vitrified  bricks,  crush  under  a  vertical 
load  by  splitting  in  the  vertical  direction  into  several  frag- 
ments. Ductile  and  tough  materials,  like  wrought  iron, 
are  crushed  by  bulying  or  lateral  swelling.  In  the  case  of 
wood  and  other  fibrous  substances  the  lateral  adhesion  of 
the  fibres  is  overcome,  and  what  is  called  buckling  or  crip- 
pling ensues.  When  blocks  of  a  granular  material  are 
crushed,  they  give  way  along  lines  or  planes  inclined 
somewhat  more  than  45°  to  the  base,  and  passing  through 
the  edge  of  the  base  or  outside  of  it.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  shearing  strain  developed  along  such  lines  by  the  ver- 
tical pressure,  which  produces  rupture  before  the  lateral 
tenacity  is  overcome.  The  crushing  strength  of  steel  far 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  substances.  Some  specimens  of 
cast  steel  have  resisted  a  pressure  of  nearly  400,000  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  crushing  strength  of  cast  iron 
averages  about  six  times  its  tenacity.  That  of  a  good 
quality  of  cast  iron  is  about  100,000  pounds;  that  of  the 
strongest  specimens  is  nearly  1  50,000  pounds.  The  crushing 
strength  of  a  medium  quality  of  wrought  iron  is  less  than 
50,000  pounds.  The  crushing  strength  of  most  kinds  of 
timber  when  dry  is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  its  tenacity. 
Moisture  in  timber  weakens  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the 
fibres,  and  reduces  the  resistance  to  crushing  to  about  half 
its  amount  in  the  dry  state.  The  average  compressive 
strength  of  good  building-stone  is  about  12,000  pounds. 

Strength  of  Pillars.  —  Ordinary  pillars  or  columns  arc  of 
such  length  compared  with  their  diameter  that  they  tend 
to  bend  under  a  load,  and,  if  the  load  be  sufficiently  great, 
break  by  bending  or  suffer  cross-fracture.  The  laws  of 
variation  of  their  strength  have  been  experimentally  de- 
termined by  Hodgkinson.  He  found  that  when  both  ends 
of  a  pillar  are  flat,  its  strength  is  about  three  times  as  great 
as  when  both  ends  arc  rounded,  and  when  both  ends  are 
firmly  fixed,  it  is  about  four  times  as  great.  The  other 
laws  are  embodied  in  the  following  formulas,  by  means  of 
which  calculations  can  be  made  for  special  cases  : 
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Column. 

Rounded  enda. 
L.'n^tli  more  than  fifteen 
tini''.s  the  diameter. 

Flat  cud«. 
Length  more  than  thirty 
times  the  diameter. 

S..lid    rylindri-) 
cal  column  off- 
cast iron,         ) 
H..H.IW     cylln-1 

rf3.78 

P  =14.9  --,,.,- 

(J3.78—  d^.TO 

rf3.55 
P  =  44.26  -jo- 

dl-ii  —  d   J..15 

cast  iron,         ) 
Solid    cylimlri-1 

F-13         ii.i 

rf3.76 

:44.3               ^.j 
rf3.35 

cal  column  of  > 
wrought  imn,  ) 
Solidsquarepil-') 

P  —  42      p     • 

P  —  133.7  -  (,    • 
P  =  10.9  Tf 

oak,                  1 
Solidsquarepil-| 

P=7.8£- 

ilral,r"              ) 

P  =  crushing  weight  in  gross  tons  ;  d  =  external  diameter, 
or  side  of  column,  in  inches  ;  rfi  =  internal  diameter  of 
hollow  columns  in  inches  ;  I  =  length  of  column  in  feet. 
If  the  length  of  the  column  fall  below  the  limit  given  in 
the  table,  and  is  more  than  four  or  five  times  the  diam- 
eter, the  strength  is  approximately  given  by  the  formula 

P  C  K 
V?  =  —        ^p:r>  in  which  P  =  the  breaking  weight  by  pre- 

P  -(-  f  C  K 

ceding  formulas  for  long  columns;  C  =  crushing  strength 
of  the  material,  given  by  Table  III.,  expressed  in  gross 
tons  ;  and  K  =  transverse  section  of  column,  in  square 
inches. 

The  following  formula,  derived  from  Hodgkinson's  ex- 
periments, known  as  "Gordon's  formula,"  is  that  most  fre- 
quently used  in  the  calculation  of  the  ultimate  strength  of 
struts  and  pillars  : 


P  =  crushing  load  in  pounds,  S  =  sec.  area  in  inches,  1  = 
length,  and  d  —  external  diameter  (or  extreme  breadth), 
both  in  terms  of  the  same  linear  unit;  /and  n  are  coeffici- 
ents. Their  values  for  pillars  fixed  at  both  ends,  by  hav- 
ing flat  capitals  and  bases,  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
for  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  timber,  and  for  pillars  of 
diverse  forms  : 


Material. 

Value 
of/. 

Value 
or  a. 

Form  of  pillar. 

Pounds. 
80,000 

, 

Hollow  cylindrical. 

ti         tc 

80,000 

Hollow  square. 

n         it 

80,000 

Solid. 

Wrought  iron  
n          ti 
it          it 

it           it 
it          it 

Timber  ... 

36,000 
36,000 
36,000 
36,000 
36,000 
36,000 
7.000 

*sW 

SliW 

tnt 

IJTSff 
T55ff 
T^Jff 

Hollow  cylinder,  thin. 
Hollow  square,  thin. 
Solid  rectangular. 
Solid  cylinder. 
Angle  iron,  of  equal  ribs. 
-|-  form. 
Rectangular. 

The  values  of  a  given  in  the  table  must  be  multiplied  by 
4  for  pillars  or  struts  rounded  or  jointed  at  both  ends,  and 
by  2  for  those  fixed  at  one  end  and  jointed  at  the  other. 
Connecting-rods  of  steam-engines  are  jointed  at  both  ends, 
and  piston-  and  pump-rods  are  fixed  at  one  end  and  jointed 
at  the  other.  Gordon's  formula,  with  the  above  values  of 
/and  a  for  a  hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  gives  the  crush- 
ing load  for  columns  with  flat  ends  from  5  to  25  per  cent. 
less  than  that  derived  from  Hodgkinson's  formula,  and  for 
columns  with  round  ends  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less,  the 
percentage  of  difference  varying  with  the  length  and  diam- 
eter of  the  column.  Neither  formula  accords  exactly  with 
the  results  of  Hodgkinson's  experiments,  but  in  the  case 
of  columns  with  round  ends — which  pillars  and  struts  are 
generally  assumed  to  be — the  disagreement  is  much  the 
greatest  with  Gordon's  formula,  but  the  errors  lie  on  the 
safe  side. 

Collapse  of  Tubes  under  External  Pressure. — The  tubu- 
lar flues  of  a  steam-boiler  are  subjected  to  such  an  exter- 
nal pressure.  According  to  Fairbairn,  the  resistance  of  a 
tube  to  collapsing  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  diame- 
ter and  length  of  the  tube,  and  increases  nearly  as  the 
square  of  the  thickness.  He  gives  the  following  formula 
for  calculating  the  strength  of  wrought-iron  tubes  subjected 
to  external  pressure: 

P=  806,300^; 
L  d 

in  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  tube  in  feet,  d  its  diameter, 
and  k  its  thickness,  both  in  inches,  and  P  the  ultimate  re- 
sistance to  compression,  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  For 
logarithmic  computation  we  have  log.P  =  1.5265  -j-  2.19 


log.100  k  —  log.(L.rf).  To  find  the  thickness  k,  in  inches, 
of  a  wrought-iron  tube  to  resist  collapsing  under  a  known 

pressure  P,  we  have  log.100  k  =-^  -*  —  1.203. 

In  this  formula,  L  is  to  be  taken  in  inches.  For  each  thick- 
ness of  tube  there  is  a  certain  length  beyond  which  the  re- 
sistance to  external  pressure  is  less  than  that  to  internal 
pressure.  If  the  thickness  of  the  sheet-iron  tube  is  £  inch, 
this  limiting  length  is  2.59  feet. 

SIIKAKINU. — Shearing  is  a  forced  sliding  movement  of 
one  part  of  a  body  over  an  adjacent  part,  as  occurs  in  the 
action  of  a  pair  of  shears,  when  the  two  blades  urge  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  material  in  parallel  and  opposite  di- 
rections, and  sever  them  along  the  section  between  the 
blades.  That  shearing  may  take  place,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  tendencies  to  parallel  and  opposite  motions  should 
be  directly  communicated  to  contiguous  parts  of  a  body, 
as  in  the  operation  of  shears.  The  two  external  actions 
may  be  exerted  in  parallel  planes  separated  by  a  small  or 
a  considerable  distance,  and  the  shearing  tendency  will 
exist  at  all  intermediate  points.  Also,  one  of  the  actions 
here  referred  to  may  be  a  force  of  reaction  taking  effect  at 
a,  fixed  point  of  support.  Thus,  when  a  beam  resting  hori- 
zontally on  two  props  is  loaded  at  the  middle,  there  will  be 
a  shearing  strain  at  all  cross-sections  between  the  middle 
and  each  prop,  equal  to  the  reaction  of  the  prop,  or  half 
the  weight.  In  this  case  the  shearing  is  said  to  be  tr<ut*- 
rc.rse.  Rivets,  pins,  and  keys  used  in  fastening  joints,  and 
tenons  of  beams  inserted  in  mortises,  are  liable  to  a  trans- 
verse stress,  and  so  to  transverse  shearing.  Longitudinal 
shearing  will  take  place  if  a  longitudinal  stress  is  exerted 
along  a  line  not  directed  through  a  point  of  support. 
When  a  beam  supported  horizontally  at  one  or  at  two 
points  is  loaded  with  weights,  the  shearing  is  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  the  shearing  strain  at  any  cross- 
section  is  equal  to  the  reaction  of  the  point  of  support  on 
either  side  of  the  section,  minus  the  sum  of  all  the  weights 
on  that  side  intercepted  between  the  section  and  the  point 
of  support.  A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  cases  of  direct 
transverse  shearing.  For  any  section  of  a  loaded  beam 
the  shearing  strain  will  then  be  as  follows:  When  the  beam 
is  fixed  at  one  end,  it  will  be  the  weight  at  the  free  end,  or 
if  it  is  uniformly  loaded,  the  weight  between  the  section 
and  the  free  end;  when  the  beam  rests  on  two  points,  it 
will  be  half  the  load  if  this  is  at  the  middle,  and  the  load 
between  the  section  and  the  middle  if  the  beam  is  uniform- 
ly loaded.  The  resistance  to  shearing  strain  per  square 
inch  of  section  is  called  the  modulus  of  shearing.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  values  of  the  modulus  of  shearing  for  some 
of  the  principal  materials  in  use :  cast  iron,  30,000  to  40,000 
pounds ;  wrought  iron,  40,000  to  60,000  pounds ;  steel, 
60,000  to  90,000  pounds;  wood,  with  the  fibres,  500  to 
1200  pounds;  wood,  across  the  fibres,  500  to  2000  pounds; 
treenails  of  English  oak,  across  the  fibres,  4000  to  5000 
pounds.  The  shearing  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  practi- 
cally equal  to  its  tensile  strength  ;  that  of  cast  iron  is 
double  its  tenacity,  and  that  of  steel  about  three-fourths 
its  tenacity. 

FLEXURE.— When  a  beam  is  bent  by  a  transverse  stress, 
the  fibres  on  the  convex  side  are  extended  and  those  on  the 
concave  side  compressed.  Between  the  extended  and  com- 
pressed fibres  there  is  a  surface  in  which  the  fibres  are 
neither  extended  nor  compressed,  but  retain  their  original 
length.  This  is  called  the  neutral  surface  ;  it  is  nearly  a 
plane  when  the  beam  is  slightly  bent.  If  we  consider  only 
a  medial  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam,  we  have  a  neu- 
tral line  or  filament  simply,  which  is  called  the  neutral  n  fix 
of  the  beam.  If  a  cross-section  of  the  beam  bo  taken  at 
any  point,  it  will  intersect  the  neutral  surface  in  a  horizon- 
tal line,  termed  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section.  It  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  and  the  neu- 
tral axis  of  the  beam  passes  through  the  centres  of  gravity 

FIG.  2. 


of  all  transverse  sections.    In  Fig.  2,  m  n  r  s  represents  the 
neutral  surface,  u  v  x  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam,  and  HI' 
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« '  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section  a'  !>'  it'  <•'.  The  curve 
assumed  by  the  neutral  axis  of  the  bent  beam  is  called  the 
thutie  >•»<•'•'.  The  depression  of  the  lowest  point  of  this 
curve  is  the  limar  il'il' ''linn  of  the  beam.  The  compara- 
tive deflections  for  beams  variously  loaded  and  supported 
are  given  in  Table  II.,  p.  564. 

According  to  the  received  theory,  the  following  are  the 
general  laws  of  the  deflection  of  rectangular  beams:  It  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  load  and  the  cube  of  the  length, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  breadth  and  the  cube  <•!' 
the  depth,  lint  an  extensive  scries  of  experiments  made  by 
the  writer  on  the  deflection  of  rectangular  bars  of  wood, 
iron,  and  steel  of  moderate  di nsions.  loaded  at  the  mid- 
dle', have  established  that  in  pieces  of  such  dimensions,  and 
presumably  ill  beams  of  similar  relative  dimension-,  the 

deflection  neither  varies  directly  as  the  cube  of  the  length 
nor  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  depth,  but  in  ratios  less 
rapid  than  tiiese  laws  give.  The  length  of  the  bars  used  in 
the  experiment  varied  from  2  feet  to  6  feet,  and  the 
breadths  and  depths  of  the  wooden  pieces  from  1  inch  to 
fi  inches,  and  those  of  the  bars  of  iron  and  steel  from  i 
inch  to  1  inch.  The  entire  series  of  experiments  are  ac- 
curately represented  by  the  formula 

m     p  n         p  ra 
A  _    _    *  '    i      r '  (A\ 

~8E'irf6E6iY»'  ' 

in  which  1"  denotes  the  applied  weight  or  pressure,  /the 
length,  li  the  breadth,  and  d  the  depth  of  the  piece,  E  the 

coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  m  the  ratio    --  of  the  coefficient 

of  elasl  ic  resi-tancc  to  shearing  to  that  of  elastic  resistance 
to  tension  or  compression.  The  value  of  m  varies  with  the 
position  of  the  layers  of  fibres  in  the  piece.  For  the  white 
pine  sticks  used,  m  has  the  value  4  when  the  layers  are 
horizontal,  and  '2  when  they  are  vertical.  For  the  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  bars,  //*  is  a  little  less  than  2  when  the  bar 
rests  edgewise  on  its  supports,  and  4  when  it  rests  flatwise. 

Comparative  N/iy/'<«.s*  nf'  It' nut*  nf  H<IHI>-  I'U'jtk  and  same 
i/naiitiiif  nf  material. — The  rigidity  of  such  rectangular 
IMMMIS  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  depth.  Hollow 
rectangular  or  cylindrical  beams  arc  more  rigid  than  solid 
one-.  The  I  and  X  form  of  iron  beam  and  rail  in  common 
use  is  much  more  rigid  than  the  solid  rectangular  bar.  The 
general  principle  is,  that  fibres  impart  stiffness,  as  well  as 
strength,  under  a  transverse  stress,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  remote  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section. 
With  horizontal  beams  under  a  vertical  load,  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  cross-section  is  horizontal;  it  is  in  all  coses 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  bending  force. 

Ultimate  Heslstance  to  Flexure,  or  Strength  of  Beams  1111- 
de.r  a.  Transreme  Stress. — Let  the  beam  be  fastened  at  one 
end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  con- 
sider any  cross-section,  as  ef.  The  upper  fibre  bfc  will 
FIG.  3. 


at  the  point/  be  under  a  tensile  strain,  tending  to  draw/ 
toward  c  ;  and  this  strain  will  be  counteracted  by  the  elas- 
tic resistance  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown 
by  the  arrow.  The  same  will  be  true  of  every  fibre  above 
the  neutral  axis  H  v  x  ;  only  that  the  strain  will  decrease 
with  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis.  Below  this  axis 
the  strains  will  be  compressive,  or  acting  toward  the  fixed 
end  of  the  beam,  and  will  bo  counteracted  by  the  elastic 
reactions,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Accordingly,  the  part 
d  c  /  <;  of  the  beam  is  essentially  in  the  condition  of  a 
bent  lever,  of  which  the  axis  or  fulcrum  is  att>;  and  the 
weight  /'  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  elastic  resistances 
of  all  the  fibres  above  and  below  the  axis  to  the  strains 
they  undergo.  If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  moments  about 
v  of  all  these  resistances  at  all  points  of  the  section  con- 
sidered, wo  shall  have  what  is  called  the  moment  of  resist- 
«.(.,.  or  resisting  moment,  of  the  section.  The  equilib- 
rium, on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  requires  that  this  mo- 
ment of  resistance  shall  be  equal  to  the  moment  PX*» 
of  the  weight  V  about  the  same  point.  This  latter  moment 
is  called  the  moment  <>f  arena,  or  bending  moment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  general  equation  of  equilibrium  between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  forces,  is 

Moment  of  stress  =  moment  of  resistance  of  cross-section. 


For  beams  loaded  or  aupported  in  any  other  way  the 
same  general  equation  of  equilibrium  holds  good.  The 
moment  of  ,-tress  in  each  case  is  obtained  b}T  considering 
all  the  external  forces,  reactions  included,  that  are  in  ope- 
ration on  one  side  of  the  cross-section  considered.  It  is 
the  sum  of  the  statical  moments  of  all  of  these  forces  that 
tend  to  produce  a  rotation  in  one  direction  about  the  neu- 
tral axis  of  the  section  regarded  as  an  axis  of  rotation, 
minus  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  those  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce a  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction.  Practically,  that 
ideal  cross  ,-eci ion  i<  taken  at  which  the  moment  ot 
ha-  it  maximum  value,  and  so  the  longitudinal  strains  on 
the  fibres  are  the  greatest.  This  is  called  the  ./.MI./,  ran* 
Ki-i-tioii.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  fastened  at  one  end,  how- 
ever it  may  be  loaded,  the  dangerous  section  is  at  the  fixed 
end.  If  a  beam  rests  ,,,,  two  .-npports,  and  is  loaded  at  the 
middle,  or  uniformly,  the  dungeious  .-e.-tion  is  at  the  mid- 
dle. If  it  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  under  similar  circum- 
stances ihc  sectioned'  greatest  strain  is  at  the  fixed  ends. 
When  the  load  applied  to  a  beam  is  sufficient  to  produce 
rupture,  the  rupture  begins  in  the  dangerous  section,  and 
with  the  fibres  most  remote  from  the  neutral  a  vis.  on  the 
side  on  which  the  ultimate  resistance  to  the  longitudinal 
strain  is  first  reached.  With  rectangular  beams  of  wrought 
iron  and  wood,  as  the  crushing  strength  is  less  than  the 
tenacity,  the  rupture  begins  on  the  compressed  or  cm 
side.  With  rectangular  beams  of  cast  iron  the  tenacity  is 
much  less  than  the  crushing  strength,  and  the  outer  fibres 
rupture  first  on  the  convex  side.  The  ultimate  resistance 
of  the  outer  fibres  for  a  square  inch  in  section,  on  the  side 
u  hirh  first  ruptures,  is  called  the  modulus  of  rupture,  and 
is  represented  by  R.  The  values  of  R,  as  determined  ex- 
perimentally for  a  great  variety  of  materials,  are  given  in 
Table  III.  The  moment  of  stress,  answering  to  the  dan- 
gerous section,  which  results  from  the  breaking  load,  is 
termed  the  ma.rtimnn  iiioiiirnt  of  stress,  or  the  moment  of 
rupture.  (See  3d  column  of  Table  II.  For  the  expres- 
sions for  the  moment  of  resistance  of  various  forms  of 
cross-section  see  Table  I.)  liy  putting  the  maximum  mo- 
ment of  stress  for  a  beam  loaded  and  supported  in  the 
manner  supposed,  equal  to  the  moment  of  resistance  for 
the  supposed  form  of  cross-section,  and  taking  the  proper 
value  of  R  from  Table  III.,  we  may  readily  determine  the 
breaking  load  when  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  are  given, 
or  find  what  dimensions  a  beam  should  have  not  to  suffer 
fracture  under  a  given  load.  When  there  is  occasion  to 
take  the  weight  of  the  beam  into  account,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  uniformly  distributed  load  W,  and  the  max- 
imum moment  of  stress  for  such  a  load  added  to  that  of 
the  applied  load. 

Comparative  Transverse  Strengths  of  Beams  of  different 
forms  or  dimensions,  but  of  uniform  cross-section. — (1)  If 
the  beams  differ  only  in  length,  the  breaking  load  is  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  length.  (2j  If  the  length  and 
form  are  the  same,  but  the  transverse  dimensions  different, 
and  the  cross-section  cither  a  rectangle,  circle,  or  trian- 
gle, the  breaking  load  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  multiplied  by  the  depth.  Thus,  for  rectan- 
gular or  triangular  beams  of  the  same  length  and  sectional 
area,  the  strength  increases  as  the  depth.  The  same  pro- 
portion holds  very  nearly  for  hollow  rectangular  or  circular 
beams  if  the  thickness  of  the  solid  part  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  exterior  dimensions;  also  for  beams  and 
bars  of  the  I  or  X.  form,  in  ordinary  use,  in  which  the 
vertical  rib  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  quantity  of 
material  in  the  two  flanges  is  the  same  or  has  a  definite 
ratio.  (3)  The  breaking  load  of  rectangular  beams  of  the 
same  length  varies  directly  as  the  breadth  and  the  square 
of  the  depth.  Such  beams  are  then  strongest  with  their 
greatest  transverse  dimension  vertical.  The  strength  of 
circular  beams  of  the  same  length  increases  as  the  cube  of 
the  diameter.  (4)  Beams  of  different  forms,  with  the  same 
section  of  material,  differ  in  strength.  A  square  beam  is 
nearly  one-fifth  stronger  than  a  circular  one  of  the  same 
sectional  area.  Rectangular  beams  of  equal  sections  are 
stronger  in  proportion  as  their  breadth  is  less  and  depth 
greater.  Hollow  beams  are  stronger  than  solid  ones,  and 
those  of  the  I  or  i  form  are  stronger  than  rectangular 
beams. 

Section  of  Greatest  Strength. — According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbairn,  the  strongest  form  of 
cross-section  for  an  iron  beam  is  that  consisting  of  a  ver- 
tical rib  uniting  two  horizontal  flanges,  the  areas  of  which 
bear  to  each  other  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  ultimate  resist- 
ances of  the  material  to  extension  and  compression.  In 
the  case  of  the  cast-iron  beam  of  strongest  form,  resting 
on  two  supports,  the  sectional  area  of  the  lower  flange  Is 
fix  times  that  of  the  upper  flange.  With  the  steel  beam 
the  same  flanges  bear  the  ratio  of  2  to  1.  In  the  wrought- 
iron  beam  of  strongest  section  the  area  of  the  upper  flange 
is  nearly  double  that  of  the  lower  flange.  The  formula  for 
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the  breaking  weight  is  W  =  c— ,  in  which  o  is  the  area  of 

a  section  of  the  bottom  flange  in  square  inches;  tl.  the 
depth  of  the  beam  in  inches;  /,  the  length,  or  distance  be- 
tween the  supports  in  inches;  and  c,  a  coefficient.  The 
value  of  c  for  the  cast-iron  beam  is  28  gross  tons,  and  for 
the  wrought-iron  beam  is  60  gross  tons.  In  the  I  or  X 
form  of  beams  or  rails  in  general  use,  the  angles  are  rounded 
off,  and  the  vertical  rib  has  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the 
shearing  strain  and  vertical  and  lateral  shocks.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  when  a  cast-iron  X  beam  is 
loaded  only  on  one  side  of  the  flange,  the  area  of  the  lower 
flange  should  be  three  times  that  of  the  upper,  instead  of 
six  times. 

Beam*  of  Uniform  Rtrrnrfth. — A  beam  of  uniform  strength 
is  one  in  which  an  applied  weight  occasions  the  same  strain 
on  the  outer  fibres  at  all  points  of  the  length  :  and  hence 
the  liability  to  break  is  theoretically  the  same  at  all  cross- 
sections.  Every  such  beam,  if  the  cross-section  be  rectan- 
gular, decreases  either  in  breadth  or  depth,  or  both,  from 
the  section  of  greatest  to  that  of  least  strain.  The  precise 
form  and  varying  dimensions  in  any  particular  case  can 
bo  obtained  by  placing  the  moment  of  stress  for  any  sec- 
tion equal  to  the  general  expression  for  the  moment  of  re- 
sistance of  the  section — viz.  — -~,  in  which  11  denotes  the 
6 

breadth  and  y  the  depth  of  the  section.  Either  of  these 
may  be  supposed  to  have  a  constant  value,  and  the  varying 
value  of  the  other  may  be  obtained  by  the  equation.  Thus, 
if  the  beam  be  fastened  at  one  end,  and  support  a  weight 
P  at  the  other,  and  x  represent  the  distance  from  P  to  any 
one  of  the  rectangular  cross-sections,  the  equation  will  be 

P*  = — .     If  the  breadth  be  constant,  the  outline  of  the 

6 

vertical  longitudinal  section  will  be  parabolic  in  form.  If 
the  depth  be  constant,  the  beam  will  be  wedge-shaped  in 
horizontal  outline.  Under  similar  circumstances,  if  the 
load  were  uniformly  distributed,  to  be  of  uniform  strength, 
with  a  constant  breadth,  the  beam  would  have  to  be  wedge- 
shaped  in  vertical  outline.  If  the  beam  be  supported  at 
the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle,  or  supported  at  the 
middle  and  loaded  at  the  ends  like  the  beam  of  a  balance, 
and  the  breadth  be  constant,  to  be  of  uniform  strength  it 
must  taper  from  the  middle  toward  either  end  in  a  para- 
bolic curve. 

TORSION. — Let  e  h  «  >•  represent  a  cylindrical  shaft,  one 
of  whose  transverse  sections,  e/h,  is  immovably   fixed, 
anil  let  P  be  the  twisting  force  acting  perpendicularly  to 
FIG.  4. 


C  B  in  the  plane  of  the  section  rut.  Suppose  the  cylinder 
to  be  divided  by  ideal  planes  of  section  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  circular  disks.  The  first  disk  will  be  urged  by 
the  twisting  force  to  turn  around  its  centre  C.  This  move- 
ment will  necessitate  the  slipping  or  shearing  of  this  disk 
upon  the  next,  which  will  develop  a  force  of  shearing 
strain  and  an  opposing  elastic  resistance.  The  shearing 
action  of  the  first  disk  on  the  second  will  cause  the  second 
disk  to  turn  around  its  centre,  and  slip  or  shear  upon  the 
third ;  and  this  will  be  made  to  turn  upon  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  to  the  fixed  end  of  the  shaft.  When  the  final  equi- 
librium obtains  between  the  successive  shearing  actions 
propagated  from  P  and  the  reactions  that  return  from  the 
fixed  end,  each  disk  will  have  turned  by  the  same  amount 
upon  the  next,  and  the  consequent  shearing  action  will  be 
counteracted  by  the  elastic  resistance  to  the  same.  From 
this  state  of  things  we  may  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions:  (1)  The  entire  shearing  strains  are  equal  at  all  sec- 
tions. (2)  Throughout  any  one  section  the  strains  increase 
proportionally  to  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 
(3)  The  angular  movement  of  the  free  end  of  the  shaft,  at 
which  the  twisting  force  acts,  is  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  free  and  fixed  ends,  or  the  length  of  the 
shaft.  This  angle  is  called  the  total  a»yle  of  torsion.  The 
corresponding  angle  for  a  unit  of  distance  along  the  shaft 
is  called  the  angle  of  torsion.  (4)  Every  longitudinal  fibre 
or  filament  is  twisted  into  a  uniform  spiral  line. 


Anyle  of  Torsion. — Let  <°  denote  the  angle  of  torsion, 
expressed  in  degrees  and  fractional  parts  of  a  degree.  The 
theoretical  expression  for  it  is 

,0=  36.474f^ ;...  (5) 

in  which  P  is  the  twisting  force,  o  its  lever-arm  C  B,  r  the 
radius  of  the  shaft,  and  G  the  coefficient  of  elastic  resist- 
ance to  shearing.  If  (°  be  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
shaft,  the  result  will  be  the  total  angle  of  torsion.  What 
is  called  the  length  of  the  shaft  must  be  understood  to  be 
the  distance  between  the  sectional  plane  in  which  tlic 
twisting  force  acts  and  that  in  which  the  external  reactions 
to  this  force  occur.  In  wheelwork  the  reactions  occur  at 
the  section  where  the  shaft  is  connected  with  the  gearing 
that  is  driven  by  the  revolving  shaft.  The  following  mean 
values  of  (J  are  adopted  by  Morin  in  his  /ti-sininiire  of 
Mull-rink:  soft  iron,  8,530,680  pounds;  iron  bars,  9,480,918 
pounds;  German  steel,  8,53.1,680;  cast  steel,  very  line, 
14,222,800;  cast  iron,  2,844,560  ;  copper,  6,209,670;  bronze, 
1,516,150;  oak,  568,912;  fir,  615,850. 

Hupture  by  Torsion. — When  the  internal  elastic  resist- 
ances of  the  shaft  just  suffice  to  prevent  rupture,  an  equi- 
librium subsists  between  the  twisting  force  and  the  entire 
shearing  resistance  to  the  turning  of  any  one  material 
cross-section  around  its  centre.  The  centre  of  motion  or 
tendency  to  motion  is  the  centre  of  the  section,  and  all  the 
resistances  act  in  the  plane  of  the  section,  and  tangential); 
around  its  centre.  Accordingly,  the  equation  of  equilibrium 
between  the  external  and  internal  forces  is 

Moment  of  twisting  force  =  moment  of  resistance  of  section. 

The  moments  are  taken  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the 
section.  This  gives  for  circular  shafts, 

Po  =  1.5708  Jr3,  ...  (6) 

P,  «,  and  r  stand  for  the  same  quantities  as  in  equation 
(5),  and  J  is  the  modulus  of  torsion.  For  approximate 
calculations  J  may  be  taken  at  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  R 
given  in  Table  III.  For  square  shafts  the  formula  is 

Pa  =  0.2356  J6S,  ...  (7) 

in  which  b  is  the  side  of  the  square  section.  In  calculating 
by  either  of  these  formula!  the  proper  dimensions  to  be 
assigned  to  a  shaft  that  is  to  receive  a  torsive  strain,  the 
known  twisting  force  P  should  be  multiplied  by  4  or  5  for 
iron  shafts,  and  by  8  or  10  for  wooden  shafts,  the  larger 
factors  being  taken  if  the  shaft  is  to  be  exposed  to  shocks. 
TESTING  THE  STRENGTH  AND  ELASTICITY  OF  MATERIALS. 
— The  component  parts  of  structures,  such  as  bridge-trusses, 
railways,  etc.,  are  not  only  exposed  to  strain  from  a  con- 
stant load,  but  arc  also  liable  to  strain  from  the  action  of 
a  passing  load  or  transient  pressure.  The  operation  of  a 
passing  load  is  attended,  more  or  less,  with  shocks  which 
augment  the  strains  experienced.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
practice  to  test  the  capability  of  the  material  and  form  of 

Siece  intended  to  be  used  to  resist  strains  due  both  to  a 
ead  load  and  to  shocks.  The  tests  applied  consist  in  de- 
termining the  ultimate  resistance  to  rupture,  the  resistance 
to  strains  within  the  practical  limit  of  elasticity,  the  posi- 
tion of  this  limit,  the  amount  of  permanent  elongation, 
deflection,  or  other  distortion  produced  by  a  transient  pres- 
sure or  shock  above  this  limit,  and  the  actual  distortions 
from  given  loads  or  shocks.  Shocks  definite  in  amount  are 
experimentally  obtained  by  allowing  a  given  weight  to  fall  | 
through  a  given  height.  The  product  of  the  weight  by  the 
height  of  fall  is  the  measure  of  the  energy  of  the  shock. 
The  energy  of  the  resistance  which  neutralizes  the  shock 
is  called  the  resilience,  or  spring  of  the  piece.  It  is  meas- 
ured by  the  product  of  the  alteration  of  figure  by  the 
mean  resistance  that  comes  into  operation  during  the 
change.  If  the  shock  just  suffices  to  produce  rupture, 
the  ultimate  resilience  of  the  piece  is  brought  into  operation. 
The  value  of  this  is  given  in  inch-pounds  for  various  ma- 
terials, as  experimentally  determined  by  Prof.  Thurston 
of  the  Stevens  Technological  Institute,  in  Table  IV.  The 
shock  is  neutralized  by  the  tensile  resistance  of  a  suspen- 
sion-bar of  the  material  experimented  on,  and  the  number 
of  inch-pounds  given  in  the  table  expresses  the  ultimate 
resilience  for  a  square  inch  of  section  and  one  foot  of 
length.  This  multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  ini-hes 
in  the  cross-section  of  the  suspension-bar,  and  by  its  length 
in  feet,  will  give  the  resilience  of  the  whole  bar  in  iuc-h- 
pounds.  The  ultimate  resilience  shows  the  capability  to 
resist  shocks  without  rupture.  It  depends  not  only  on  the 
tenacity,  but  also  on  the  amount  of  extension  at  the  point 
of  rupture.  Thus,  the  specimens  of  iron  or  steel  which 
have  the  greatest  resilience  are  those  which  have  at  the 
same  time  a  high  tenacity  and  are  especially  ductile  or 
tough.  If  the  maximum  strain  resulting  from  the  shock 
falls  just  below  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  proof  resilience 
is  experienced.  The  proof  resilience  of  a  suspension-bar 
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ft      K' 
may  be  obtained  from  the  expression         .    ,,  ,  in  which  K 

|j  il.r  on eetion.  ami  I  the  length  of  the  bar, /the  proof 

tenacity,  and  K  tlio  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material. 

The  fraction  '       in    called    the   modulus   of  resilience.     It 

• 

is  given  in  inch-pounds  in  Table  IV.  This  modulus, 
multiplied  by  the  square  inches  of  cross-section  of  the  bar, 
and  half  its'  length  iu  feet,  will  give  'ho  entire  proof  re- 
silience of  the  bar.  The  corresponding  result  obtained  for 
n  rectangular  beam  resting  horizontally  on  two  supports, 
if  divided  by  !l,  will  give  the  proof  resilience  of  the  beam 
— that  is,  the  energy  of  the  greatest  transverse  shock  it  can 
receive  without  injury.  If  this,  bo  divided  by  a  given 
weight,  th«  <|uotient  will  be  the  height  in  inches  through 
whirl]  the  weight  must  fall  to  produce  the  shock  suppo-.-.l. 

The  etfeets  of  dead  loads  are  experimentally  ascertained 
•in'/  iiKfhiiK *.  For  tensile  and  compressivo  stresses 
the  requisite  power  is  obtained  by  a  combination  of  lovers 
or  by  thi'  hydrostatic  press.  One  of  the  best  testing-ma- 
chines, of  moderate  (lower,  is  Riehl6's  longitudinal  te.-t- 
ing-machino.  The  .straining  force  is  obtained  by  means 
•  if  a  hydrostatic  press,  ami  its  intensity  is  measured  up  to 
4000  pounds  by  a  differential  lever.  Much  more  powerful 
iiiiH-liiiics  have  been  constructed,  capable  of  applying  and 
measuring  a  stress  of  oven  500  tons.  Prof.  Thurston's 
autographic  recording  testing-machine  measures  and  re- 
cords the  resistance  to  a  torsive  stress,  and  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  not  only  in  testing  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials, but  also  in  investigating  their  diverse  mechanical 
qualities.  In  the  testing  apparatus  devised  by  the  writer, 
and  used  in  making  experiments  on  the  deflection  and  set 
of  bars  from  a  transverse  stress,  the  stress  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  vertical  screw,  and  measured  up  to  1000  pounds 
by  a  Fairbanks  dynamometer,  and  the  depression  of  the 
iniii'lle  of  the  bar  is  measured  to  the  yijJirtjta  °f  an  inch 
by  means  of  a  lever  and  micrometer-screw. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  process  of  testing  in  a  given  case, 
we  shall  cite  the  tests  applied  to  iron  rails  used  by  the 
Northern  and  Orleans  R.  K.  of  France.  Each  of  the  rails 
selected  for  trial,  weighing  75  pounds  per  yard,  is  placed 
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on  supports  3.6  feet  apart,  and  must  sustain  in  the  middle 
between  the  supports  LV.,  tuit  pounds  for  live  minutes  with- 
out preserving  any  sensible  set.  The  same  rail  in  the  same 
position  must  support  for  five  minutes,  without  breaking, 
a  load  of  66,01)0  pounds.  The  rail  is  then  broken  b\  an 
ini-rease  of  load,  and  each  of  the  broken  pieces  is  placed 
on  two  very  firm  supports  3. Pi  feet  apart,  and  should  sup- 
port without  breaking  the  shock  of  a  weight  of  PifiO  pounds 
falling  from  a  height  of  li.."ift  feet.  In  the  case  of  -tn  I 
rails  of  the  same  weight,  the  pressure  tc-is  are  t  I. nun 
pounds  and  77,000  pounds,  and  the  shock  test  is  with  a 
weight  of  660  pounds  falling  through  8.2  feet.  Another 
mode  of  testing  for  cases  in  which  pieces  are  to  be  subjected 
to  strains  Indefinitely  repeated  is  to  apply  pressures  and 
shocks  with  a  great  number  of  repetitions,  and  so  ascer- 
tain the  stress  which  may  be  indefinitely  repeated  without 
injury.  A.  Wohler  of  Germany  has  kept  up  such  a  wriei 
of  experimental  trials  of  iron  and  steel  for  a  perioil  of 
twelve  years,  from  which  he  eom-ludcs  that  the  safe  work- 
ing strain  for  wrought  iron,  strained  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions  like  a  piston-rod,  is  ssoo  pounds,  and  u  hm 
strained  repeatedly  in  one  direction,  16,500  pounds;  and 
for  steel  rods,  not  hardened,  under  corresponding  circum- 
stances, is  13,200  pounds  and  24,200  pounds. 

KKMAHKS  ox  THE  USE  OF  THK  TABLES. — Tables  I.,  IL, 
III.,  and  IV.  furnish  the  data  and  expressions  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  general  formula}  already  given  when  special 
calculations  are  to  bo  made.  If  it  is  proposed  to  calculate 
the  safe  or  working  loud,  certain  fractional  parts  of  T,  C,  or 
R,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  used,  called  iiimluli  nf  »nf,ti/. 
The  following  values  are  generally  assumed  for  the  moduli 
of  safety,  which  we  shall  denote  by  T',  C',  and  R' :  wrought 
iron  (T',  C',  or  R'),  10,000  to  12,000  pounds;  cast  iron 
(T')  3000  to  4000:  (C')  15,000  to  20,000;  (R')  6000  to 
8000;  wood  (T')  1200;  (C')  800;  (R')  1000;  stone  (C'), 
granite,  800  to  1200;  limestone,  600  to  1200;  sandstone, 
300  to  800. 

If  calculations  for  the  case  of  a  transverse  stress  are 
made  with  the  formula,  max.  moment  of  stress  =  coefficient 
of  rupture  X  area  of  cross-section  X  depth,  the  value,  of  S 
given  in  Table  IV.  should  be  divided  by  5  for  iron  or  steel, 
and  10  for  wood.  (See  Tables  I.  and  II.)  In  calculating 

of  Cross-  Sections  of  Beam*  of  Divert*  Form*. 
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the  proper  dimensions  to  be  assigned  to  a  tie,  strut,  or 
beam  in  a  frame,  as  a  bridge  or  roof-truss,  the  greatest 
stress  that  can  actually  come  upon  the  piece  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  a  factor  of  safety.  This  factor  is  generally  taken 
at  from  4  to  6  for  wrought  or  cast  iron,  10  for  wood,  and 
10  to  15  for  stone.  The  other  process  of  calculation  for 
the  case  of  a  transverse  stress  is  by  means  of  the  general 
equation  :  Maximum  moment  of  stress  =  moment  of  resist- 
ance of  cross-section.  The  expressions  for  these  moments 
may  be  taken  from  Tables  I.  and  II.,  and  the  value  of  R 
from  Table  III.  If  the  strains  are  not  to  exceed  the  safe 
limit,  then  R'  (=R  divided  by  the  factor  of  safety)  is  to 
be  used,  or  the  known  maximum  load  is  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  factor  of  safety. 

Rectangular,  square,  and  triangular  cross-sections,  6  = 
breadth,  d  —  depth.  Hollow  rectangular,  square,  and  I 
form,  b  =  extreme  breadth,  d  =  extreme  depth,  b'  =  breadth 
of  vacant  portion,  d'  =  depth  of  vacant  portion,  and  f  = 
thickness  of  material.  Circular  form,  r  =  radius,  IT  =  3.1416. 

*  These  are  very  nearly  the  theoretical  coefficients  of  rupture 
when  the  thickness  of  the  solid  portion  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  depth  or  breadth. 

t  These  coefficients  of  rupture  for  wrought-iron  rolled  beams 
are  for  beams  without  bracing  to  prevent  lateral  flexure.  They 
have  been  determined  experimentally. 


Hollow  cylindrical,  r  =  radius  of  outer  circle,  r'  _  radius 
of  inner  circle,  and  *  =  thickness  of  material,      i  cross- 

TABLE  II. — Maximum  Momenti  of  Stress,  Breaking  Loads, 
etc.  of  Beams  loaded  and  supported  in  different  manners. 


How  supported. 

How  loaded. 

Max. 

mo- 
ment ol 
stress. 

Breaking 
load. 

Maximum 

deflection. 

Trans- 

vprne 

r1.ri.1Ur. 

Fixed  at  one 

Load      at  ) 
free  end,  j 

PI 

**(=*) 

*  =  3EI 

K=-i) 

end, 

Uniform  1 
load,      / 

\?l 

2P7 

1* 

4» 

Supported    at 

At  the    1 
middle,    / 

4P( 

4P' 

^* 

16  r. 

the  ends, 

Uniform,  J 

|p; 

8P' 

m* 

25|r. 

Fixed  at  one 
end  and  sup- 

At the    1 
middle,    / 

3 

•fc 

7 

23  r. 

16 

160.5  * 

ported  at  the 
other, 

Uniform,  }|  gP' 

8P' 

247* 

61  |r. 

Fixed  at  both 

At  the    > 
middle,    / 

1 

8P' 

•S* 

64  r. 

ends, 

Uniform,  | 

1 

12  P- 

1 

128r. 
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section,  «i  =  area  of  upper  flange,  nj  =  area  of  lower  flange, 
A  =  sum  of  areas  of  the  two  flanges,  d  =  distance  between 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  flanges,  or,  approximately, 
the  whole  depth.    The  expression  for  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  I  section  is  only  approximate  ;  and  is  obtained  by 
neglecting  the  vertical  rib,  and  assuming  that  the  neutral 
axis  passes  through  tho  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  flanges. 
]'  _  loud  applied,  /  =  length  of  beam,  M  =  moment  of  re- 
.-i.-iaiu-c  nf  cross-section,  I  =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross- 
section,    E  =  coefficient   of  elasticity    of    material.      The 
values  of  E,  I,  and  M  may  be  obtained  from  Tables  I. 
and  III. 

TABLE  III.  —  Moduli  and  Coefficients  of  Matcrial». 

Name  of  material. 

Tenacity 
per  sq.  in 
in  It,..,  T 

Crushing 
load  per 
sq.  ill.  ID 
Ibs.,  C. 

Modulus 
of  rup- 
ture, R. 

Coefficient 
of  elasticity 

Timber. 

17,000 
11,500 
15.000 
20,000 
13.000 
11.0110 
20,000 
10,000 
13,000 
7,650 
! 

9,400 
9,400 
6.400 
10.300 
10,300 
10,000 

6,800 

6.800 
5.370  to 
6.200 
6.100  to 
7.200 
8,200 

12.200 
9,300 
11,570 

6,500 
8,500 
11,500 

|  8,000 

1.615,000 
1,350,000 
1,645,000 

1,000,000 
1,700.000 
1,940,000 

1,225,000 
1,840,000 

1,255,000 
1,000,000 

Box                "                 

Locust.          "      

i 
8,100  \ 

u.ooo 

8,500 
9,500 
7,000 
13.000 
11,000 
10,000 
5.400 
3,600 

Name  of  material. 

Tenac  t 
per  MJ.  i 
in  Ibs.,  ' 

Crushin 
load  per 
,q.  in.  in 
Ibs.,  C. 

Modiilu 
of  rup- 
ture, K 

Coefficient 

ofcliistidty 

A*h,         American  
Beech,                "       
Birch,  black.    "       
i  .in    Catiacla,  "      
Hickory,          "      

Cast  Iron, 
British,  gray  

12.700  t 
17,800 
14,750 
16,500 
22,000 
26,000 
13,000  U 
2IUMIO 
38,000 

57.580 
54,730 
50,740 
100.000 
81,000 
65.000 
56,000 
38,000 
73,000 
54,700 
60,70010 
67,000 
74,00010 
89,000 
100,000 
51,500 
60,500 

106,850 
122,000 
173,000 
103,000 
105,000  to 
173,000 
71,000 
87,000 
125,000 
142,000  to 
214,000 
41.000 
145,000 

61,5001 
110,000 
93,670 
99,000 

125,000 
100,000 

33,000 
43,000 
36,300 
SH.OOO 
43,500 

40,000 

13.000,00010 
l*,IHm,'WN> 
15,000.000 
16,000,000 
22,474,000 

16.000,000 

25,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 

111 
$'§ 

la  a 

31,000,000 
29,104,000 

• 

>3 

J 

at 

7,000,000 

!),i-OO.OtHt 
4,000,000 
9,900,000 

7M.OOO 
4,600.000 
4,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 
6,000,000 

6,000,000 

"    white,      "      

"        average,  15  spec...  . 

s  and  moduli  for  timber  are  those  of 
The  tenacities  of  different  specimens 
square  inch  of  original  area  of  cross- 
results  of  recent  experiments  by  C.  H. 
that  the  long  wrought-iron  tie-bars 
ordinary  use,  when  made  of  the  best 
as  having  a  greater  tensile  strength 
uare  inch.    Careful  experiments  have 
tmn  18f  feet  long,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
of  metal,  will  bear  33,000  pounds  per 
verse  section.    The  values  of  R  given 
by  means  of  the  moment  of  resistance 

i^—i  but  !t  is  certain  that  the  actual 
(i 

it  the  moment  of  rupture  is  often  ma- 
e  value  of  R  thus  found.    This  fact, 
3r  in  the  calculations  with  the  formulae 
ed  on  page  564. 

tonal  Coefficient*  and  Moduli. 

"        wliite,  Devon,  No.  3.. 
"        Stirling's  toughened. 
American,  ]iig  und  ordinary 
cast, 

highly-seasoned  timber. 
of  iron  and  steel  are  per 
section  of  material.    The 
Richards,  M.  E.,  indicate 
ami  suspension-bars  in 
iron,  cannot  be  relied  or 
than  50,000  pounds  per  sq 
shown  that  a  Pho?mx  col 
and  i  inch  in  thickness 
square  inch  of  solid  trim 
in  the  table  are  obtained 

of  rectangular  sections,  : 

strain  on  the  outer  fibre  j 
terially  different  from  tli 
however,  occasions  no  err 
and  coefficients  as  indicat 

TABLE  IV.—  Addi 

Wnni'iht  Iron. 
British,  ri'll'-'i  bars,  mean  of  188 
••        angle,  mean  of  72.... 
"        plate,  mean  of  167... 
"        wire.  1st  quality  
"        MOin.diam.,  mediun 

42,000 

40.000  to 
60.000 

51,500 

"        bam'd  bar,  good  med. 

Swedish,  best  rolled  bar  
American,  hammered  bar,  av 
"         rolled  bars  >    mw,r 
and  beams.  S  '"<*"  ; 
"       n'lrc,  1.6in.  tol-Sin.  > 
dia.  Philllpsburg,  Fa.  , 

"           w"      roi  > 

"          plate,  medium.  ..... 
Ph'i-nix    columns  (length  =| 
diameter),                             < 

sua. 

Eng..  Russ.,  and  Swedish  cas 
steel,  mean  of  30  best  spec., 
trupp's,  hardened  in  water.... 
"            "         to  oil  
lessemer,  bam'd,  Eng.,  med.. 
"         Swed.,  carbon,  0.01  j 

"           "        carbon,  0.003. 
"         Amer.,  ingots,  licst.  . 
.    "            "  rolled  and  hamV 

"            "  tempered  J 
"         Swedish,  rolled,  best 

55,00010 
67,000 

225,500  + 
225,500  + 

Material. 

wviRht  of 

CNlpH-    r<M,t 

la  Ibs. 

Coefficient 
S,  In 
Table  I. 

Modulus 
of 
resilience 

Ultimate 
resilience. 

Cait  iron    hars 

444 

480 
486 
487 
488 
MO 
552 
525 

6.000 
8,600 
10,000 
30,000 

21.4 
165.5 

372" 

25 
15.000 
20.000 
10,000 
30,000 
200 
40,000 
6,000 
6,000 

Wrought  iron,  medium.. 
"           "     1st  quality 
Steel  f. 

188,000  to 
338,000 

"       forged 

68.0CO  to 

64,000  to 
09,000 
94,000 
80,000 

19,000 
24,200 
33,800 
30,000 
60,000 

Granite,  American  

16B 
160 

138 

1,960 
1,550 
1,720 
1,850 
1,700 
1,700 
1,230 
1,530 
1,200 
1,870 

"      American,  Plttsburg... 

Sandstone,      "        

Other  Metals.     . 

117,000 
03,000 

Slate,  Welsh  
Ash,       American  

38.1 
48.5 
42.5 
54.3 
40.2 
27.0 
36.0 
31.7 
43.7 

"        wrought,  English  
"        sheet.             "       
"        wire  

Hickory,       "        

Brass,  fine  yellow,  cast  

18,000 
91,300 

51,000 

White  pine,  "        
Red  pinej               
Yellow  pine,"        
Canada  elm,  "        

Gun-metal,  bronze,  English... 
"               "        American  $ 
Lead,  cast  

36,400 
30,000  to 
52,000 
1,800 

480 

in,  cast  
hie,  rolled  

4,700 
15,000 
7,000 
41,000 

970 

W.  A.  NORTON. 
Strepsip'tera   [Gr.   trrpt'ij/i!,   "twisting,"   and   irTepoV, 
"wing"],  a  group  of  insects  of  disputed  rank.     Uy  the 
older  English  entomologists,  as  well  as    by  some   recent 
authors  (e.  g.  Gerstacker),  they  were  ranked  as  a  peculiar 
order,  but  by  many  recent  entomologists,  and  especially 
the  American  ones  (e.  g.  Leeonte,  Packard),  they  are  very 
decidedly  claimed  to  constitute  a  simple  family  of  the  order 
Coleoptera  and  group  Heteromera.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
isserted  that  the  forms  in  question  have  really  no  charae- 
ers  exclusively  common  with  the  Coleoptera  ;  on  the  other, 
t  is  claimed  that  "the  characters  common  to  a  strepsip- 
eron  and  various  Coleoptera  are  these  :  (1)  Hyperameta- 
morphosis  of  the  larva  (Meloidae);  (2)  parasitism  (Itliijn- 
clitii)  ;  retention  of  the  pupa  within  the  skin  of  the  larva 
Lampyridae,  tribe  Lycini,  genus   Calopteroit)  ;   (4)  unfit- 
iess  of  anterior  wings  for  flight  (a  character  also  found  in 
)rthoptera  and  Hemiptera,  which,  however,  have  no  meta- 
morphosis) ;    (5)  large  development  of  metathoracic  seg- 
nent."     (Leeonte  in  Proe.  Aciul,  Nat.  Sci.  Pliilu.,  1SO-I.  p. 
)0.)    In  the  males  the  metathorax  is  excessively  large,  and 
ts  dorsal  sutures  all  distinct;  the  wings  arc  very  large, 
an-shaped,  and  folding  like  a  fan,  but  with  a  slight  twist 
whence  the  name  of  the  group)  ;  the  mesothorax  is  short, 
and  with  a  pair  of  slender,  coriaceous,  club-shaped  appcnd- 
iges,  whose  inner  margins  are  membranous,  representing 
he  elytra  of  typical  beetles;  the  prothorax  is  very  short  ; 
he  head  large,  transverse,  and  peduncated  at  the  sides, 
wherein    arc   situated    the    eyes,    which    are    convex    and 
oarscly  granulated;  the  mouth-parts  are  atrophied,  except 

6,300  to 
13,400 
7,700  to 
22,200 
15,00010 
18,000 
S.OOOto 
11,000 
5,000 
4,00010 
17,000 
5,000  to 
10,000 
5,00010 
>,000 
9,700 
7,60010 
20.000 
4,00010 
18,000 
7.600  to 

1,060 
J 

liver   standard 

Stone. 

1 

...  ( 

450  to 
1,000 

"                  "    medium  

"                   "        brown... 
arble,  English  J 

550  to 
700 

"        White  Italian,  veined  . 

J 

i 

5 

25,000 
8,300  to 
17,200 
4,150 

1  

•"} 

ate,  Welsh  

rick  

600  to 
3,000     • 
1,700 
400  to 
1,00') 
000  (in  9 
months) 

4,560  (in  9 
months) 
120  to  240 
620 

30,000 

ement,  Portland,  artificial... 

"          natural.  .. 
rtlficlal  cement  and    sand  ? 
(1  to  1)  ( 

440  | 

40  to  710 
265  (in  9 
months) 
30 

5,000' 
2,500 

oncrete  (lime  1,  gravel  3)  
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the  mandibles   and  one  pair  of  palpi;    the  antenna)  arc 

fniiil.il  :  the  ab  lumen  is  Mnall  :  tin-  legs  short,  having  tarsi 
nith.nt  claws,  and  joint-  each  \vith  a  membranous  lobe 
h,-!i.:ii!i.  The  females  are  sac-like.  The  species  are  ro- 
niarkaliln  nut  only  for  their  peculiar  characters,  but  for 
tlicir  parasitism.  They  belong  to  two  genera — ^'n/l'i/i*  ami 
..—anil  constitute  the  family  Stylopidir.  (  l-'or  illus 
tration  of  Xii//u/i*  ll'ilii.  see  KMOMOI.  M.V.)  All  known  arc 
parasites  of  bees  and  wasps,  ami  are  I'onnil  between  the 
j..ints  of  tin:  abdomen  of  tho.-i-  insert-,  fin-  animals  thus 
infested  arc  saiil  to  bo  •'  atylopizod."  The  females  are  vivip- 

TllKOIIOIlK  (ill. I.. 

Strirk'lnnd  (.\I:XKSI,  b.  at  Keydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  July 
19,  IT'.M!;  with  her  four  sisters  was  carefully  educated 
umlcr  the  care  of  her  father,  and  commenced  her  eareer  of 
authorship  at,  an  early  age.  in  most  of  her  works  belli;?  as- 
si-ie  1  l>y  one  or  the  other  of  her  sisters.  Her  first  work,  in 
conjunction  with  her  sister  .Susannah,  was  a  volume  of 
I'.iii-iniif  Uniii/n.  which  was  followeil  by  \\'nrn*ti -i-  l-'i'i/'l. 
an  hi-lorical  poem  (1812),  after  which  she  appears  to  have 
pnbli.-hc  1  nothing  for  more  than  twenty  years,  her  next 
work,  also  a  poem,  being  ll'-ni' tfin*,  "  Tnli-  nf  Mm/i  i-n 
Onto,  (18SJ),  toll., wcil  by  The  Pilgrim*  nf  HW/ti'ii.'//'""'. 
iin  hi  i..:ic;il  romance  (1835),  and  at  intervals  by  many 
other  volumes  of  biography,  poetry,  anil  fiction,  among 
which  arc — (Jin-i'ii  Vii-tni-in,  fi-niti  hi-r  llirth  In  lirr  /trii/nl 
(  1840),  A/'/n.  ili'-  liritlxh  Oaptiat  (1841),  The  ]{iml  r,-,,«,,,.« 

MS  l.'i  i.     /li'xturir    Sri-He*    ini:l    Poetic    Fllllcii't    (IS.'lll),     I, inn 

a/ tit  Ilii'-lii-fni-  Kiiii/n  nf  England  (1861).  Horn  will  it  End  f 
n  novel  (|S('K>),  Lire*  of  ike  Seven  Ilithopn  (1886),  and 
Ln-iisni' tin'  Tin!",-  /Vt'WMMf  (IMS).  Her  most  important 
works,  both  prepared  in  conjunction  with  her  sister  Eliza- 
beth, whose  name,  at  her  own  desire,  did  not  appear  as 
author,  are — Lire*  of  the  Qneens  of  Em/lnnd  (12  vols., 
I  "in -19)  and  Line*  of  the  Queeru  of  Scotland  (8  vols., 
1850-MI) — works  based  wholly  upon  original  documents. 
She  also  put  forth  a  collection  of  the  Lettf-r*  <>/  Mm-ij  Queen 
,./'  .V.  ,,(„.  with  an  historical  introduction  and  notes  (1842- 
!:'•:  new  ed.,  with  considerable  additions,  5  vols.,  1864). 
In  1*71  she  receive!  a  pension  of  £100  in  consideration  of 
her  li.n..,'  and  valuable  literary  services.  D.  in  London 
.Inly  i:i.  1*74. — Her  sisters,  SITSANXAH  (Mrs.  Moodie)  and 
CATHARII»»|  Mrs.  Traill),  resided  for  a  time  in  Canada,  and 
published  works  illustrative  of  life  in  the  Dominion. 

Strickland  (Hr<;n  EDWIN),  b.  at  Righton,  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  2,  1811  ;  was  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Lale- 
h:im,  an.I  graduated  in  1832  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where, 
and  subsequently  while  residing  with  his  father  at  Tewkes- 
hnrv.  ho  devoted  himself  especially  to  geology  and  orni- 
thology ;  in  1835  made  a  tour  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Trtuuaettotn  of  the  Geological  Society  papers 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Thracian  Ronphorwt,  the  Genlony  of 
the  Nfiijhlinrhnnd  nf  Stoynutf  the  (ifn/nyif  of  the  Island  of 
Znnli-,  on  Currents  of  Sea-water  riinninr/  into  the  Land  in 
('' f/in/<nti<if  and  a  General  fikelvh  of  the  Western  Part  of 
Anin  Minor.  In  ISoO  he  succeeded  his  former  preceptor, 
Dr.  Buckland,  as  reader  in  geology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ray  Society, 
which  ho  induced  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Agassiz's 
flililinifi-aphin  Znolorjire  et  Geologist,  which  he  undertook  to 
edit  from  the  MSS.  of  Agassiz,  making  considerable  addi- 
tions of  his  own.  He  had  completed  and  published  (in 
1848)  three  vols.  of  this,  and  a  fourth,  edited  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jardine,  was  issued  in  1854,  after  his  death.  He 
assisted  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  in  the  preparation  of 
his  \i7nrmii  fSynlem  and  other  works,  and  contributed  86 
papers  to  scientific  periodicals.  He  published  separately 
The  [tiirlo  and  it*  Kindred  (1848),  and  after  his  death  was 
published  his  f)rnitlin/n,/;,-nl  Synonyme*,  edited  by  his 
widow  and  Sir  William  Jardine.  D.  Sept.  14,  1853,  being 
killed  by  being  run  over  by  a  railway  train  while  making 
examinations  of  a  deep  cutting  near  Clarborough  Tunnel, 
on  the  Oreat  Northern  R.  R.  A  Memoir  of  H.  E.  Ktrii-k- 
lunil.  trith  hi*  Scientific  Writing!,  edited  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  appeared  in  1858. 

Strickland  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1787; 
studied  architecture;  planned  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
and  was  for  many  years  employed  upon  the  IT.  S.  Bank, 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  U.  S.  Mint,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Asylum,  and  other  public  buildings  in  Philadelphia.  In 
ISL'o  he  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  railway  systems  of 
England,  and  upon  his  return  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Frenchtown, 
Md.  lie  designed  the  State  capitol  at  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
which  was  commenced  in  1845,  but  not  completed  until  1857, 
after  his  death.  D.  at  Nashville  Apr.  7,  1854. 

Strickland  (WILLIAM  PKTEK),  D.  D..,  b.  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Aug.  17,  1809;  graduated  at  the  Ohio  University; 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1832;  was  for  several 


years  stationed  in  Cincinnati,   and    subsequently  became 

agent  l'..r  the  American  Bible  Society,  and  in  I.Soti  remote  1 
t.,  New-  York,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  work,  mostly 
fur  the  Mcih.idi-t  liook  Concern;  in  l*iil!  was  chaplain  of 
:i  New  York  regiment  stationed  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  iilpl 
in  186fi  became  J.:I-I.M  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Itridge- 
haiupton,  L.I.  lie  has  published  Jtittnri/  ,,f  tin  ,1/«. //.,.„ 
/;//,/,  S.,,-i,t:l  (I  sill;  new  cd. .  continued  'to 'ls.16),  H!,t,,ri/ 

•  :f    Ml-tll,:lli*t    MiwioUl    (    I  '"III    .IflW'lll    './     .'/•   Ill'"/ 

lum  (1851),  f'lli-i'uli'iliiili/  !>'  HinnHlriltril  (IS.'jLM,  Mrulnir  nf 
li'i\  J'lnn-H  It.  l-'inf,-,/  (  IS.').';!,  M,,,nl'il  i,l'  /,';'/,//,',//  I.  if.  ,-« t  ,i  ,•' 

(186S),  Tin-  l.i'/ht  of  thf  T,  ,„,:!.  IIH.J4'),  The  A*tr<iltujrr  of 
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Strickland'N,  tp.,  Suinlfonl  co.,  Ala.     P.  658. 

Stric'tlirc  [Lat.  tlrii-lnni;  (Jr.  VTtyvam],  a  constriction 
or  compression  of  the  tubiform  organs  of  the  body,  as  the 
lesophagus,  the  larynx,  the  windpipe,  the  intc-tines,  the 
anus,  the  urethra,  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and  others.  Stric- 
tures arc  produced  cither  by  new  formation!  on  the  inside 
of  the  tubes,  or  by  pathological  changes  in  the  walls  and 
coalings  of  the  name  (cicatrization),  or  by  the  pressure  of 
new  formations  or  of  atrophies  outside.  Examples  of  the 
first  class  are  croup  and  diphtheria,  which  l.v  deposition 
of  fibrinous  masses  on  the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  the 
windpipe  narrow  in  these  organs  sometimes  to  suffocation. 
A  stricture  of  the  third  class  is  frequently  produced  in  the 
oesophagus  by  a  neighboring  cancer,  which  may  compress 
it  to  impermeability.  The  most  frequent  strictures  are 
those  of  the  urethra;  they  are  generally  produced  bv  pa- 
thological changes  in  the  coatings  of  the  organ.  Injuries 
of  the  perin.eum  and  the  penis,  with  or  without  rupture 
of  the  urethra,  may  originate  them,  but  their  most  general 
cause  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  urethra, 
gonorrhoea.  Inflammation,  if  it  spreads  a  little  beyond 
the  mucous  lining,  gives  rise  to  new  formation  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  either  directly  compresses  the  urethra, 
forming  a  callous  ring  around  it,  or  contracts  it  by  atrophic 
cicatrization  around  the  tube.  The  immediate  consequences 
of  urethral  stricture  are  symptoms  of  impediment  to  free 
micturition.  The  urethra  behind  the  stricture  is  dilated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  urine.  The  bladder  is 
not  thoroughly  emptied,  and  undergoes  inflammatory  irri- 
tation by  chemical  decomposition  of  its  contents.  The 
urine  becomes  alkaline,  with  a  putrid  and  pungent  smell 
of  ammonia.  The  desire  to  urinate  is  very  great,  and 
never  ceases.  In  more  advanced  stages  the  urine  some- 
times breaks  through  the  wall  of  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture,  and  either  makes  a  fistula  by  breaking  also 
through  the  skin,  or  infiltrates  the  surrounding  tissue,  and 
so  causes  uraemia,  and  often  death.  In  other  cases,  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  extends  to  the  kidneys,  and  there 
produces  pyelitis  and  inflammation  of  the  kidney  proper. 
Strictures  sometimes  close  up  the  urethra  entirely,  or  be- 
come so  narrow  that  the  urine  can  only  be  passed  out  in 
single  drops  by  the  strongest  and  most  painful  efforts. 
Speedy  relief  by  operation  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to 
save  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  treatment  of  stricture  con- 
sists cither  in  gradual  dilatation  or  in  external  or  internal 
urothrotomy.  Gradual  dilatation  is  effected  by  inserting 
bougies,  or  catheters,  or  sounds  of  increasing  sizes.  Every 
day  or  less  frequently  a  larger  instrument  is  passed  through 
the  stricture  to  the  bladder,  until  the  normal  size  of  the 
urethra  is  attained.  After  this,  the  last  bougie  is  used 
occasionally  for  some  time  to  prevent  a  relapse.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  authorities  now  consider  gradual  dilatation 
the  best,  surest,  and  safest  treatment  of  stricture.  In  cases 
where  no  instrument  can  be  passed  through  the  stricture, 
or  where  for  other  reasons  dilatation  cannot  be  resorted  to, 
external  urethrotomy  is  indicated.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed by  cutting  into  the  urethra  from  the  perineum, 
thereby  opening  the  stricture  lengthwise.  It  is  kept  open 
by  regular  cathetrization,  so  that  the  healing  wound  leaves 
a  canal  of  normal  size.  Internal  urethrotomy  is  only  ap- 
plicable in  cases  where  a  sound  can  still  be  passed  through 
the  narrowed  passage  large  enough  to  guide  a  small  knife, 
which  cuts  and  opens  the  stricture  from  inside.  Another 
method  sometimes  resorted  to  is  the  rupture  of  the  stric- 
ture by  forcing  through  it  a  large,  conically-shaped  steel 
sound  (forcible  dilatation).  F.  ZIXSSER. 

Stric'^au,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Striegau  Water,  manufactures  leather,  cloth,  linens,  and 
tiles.  P.  8561. 

Stri'gel  (VICTORIN),  b.  at  Kaufbeuren,  Bavaria.  Dec. 
26,  1514;  studied  theology  at  Wittenberg  under  Melanch- 
thon,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  University  of 
Jena  in  1548.  Entertaining  syncrgistical  views  of  regen- 
eration, he  came  in  conflict  with  Flacius,  at  whose  instiga- 
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tion  he  was  for  some  time  kept  in  prison.  Not  satisfying 
hi*  adversaries  fully  by  his  retractions,  he  removed  in  1562 
to  Leipsic',  nnd  in  1487,  iis  professor  of  ethics,  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  d.  June  20,  1569. 

Strig'idae  [from  StrU,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
owl,  one  of  the  genera],  a  family  of  birds  embracing  the 
owls.  These  are  all  c:i.-ily  recognizable  by  their  peculiar 
physiognomy.  In  form  generally  they  agree  with  the  re- 
lated types  of  birds  (Fah-onidic,  etc.),  but  the  skull  is  broad 
and  foreshortened  ;  the  eyes  directed  forward,  and  each  sur- 
rounded more  or  less  hy  radiating  feathers  (together  form- 
ing a  broad  heart-shaped  or  facial  disk  or  area  in  front), 
and  the  plumage  is  very  lax  ami  soft,  and  the  feathers  des- 
titute of  an  after-shaft;  the  bill  is  compressed,  short,  with 
the  culmen  much  decurved  and  the  tip  hooked  ;  the  nostrils 
basal,  and  separated  by  a  bony  partition  ;  the  wings  usually 
short  and  rounded:  tarsi  generally  short,  sometimes  rather 
elongated,  extremely  flattened,  and  with  strong  lateral 
ridges,  usually  densely  covered  with  feathers,  as  are  also 
frequently  the  toes;  toes  four,  the  outer  reversible,  the  pos- 
terior well  developed  and  on  a  level  with  the  others ;  claws 
long,  decurved,  and  very  acute.  The  skull  is  characteristic, 
according  to  Huxley,  in  that  the  bones  enclosing  the  cerebral 
cavity  have  a  spongy  diploe,  and  the  maxillo-palatines  are 
tumid  and  spongy,  and  separated  by  an  interval  which  may 
be  wide  throughout  or  reduced  to  a  cleft  below;  the  lachry- 
mal is  also  spongy,  and  remains  for  a  long  time  distinct ; 
basipterygoid  processes  are  always  developed  ;  "  the  prox- 
imal ends  of  the  clavicles  are  comparatively  little  expanded 
or  recurved,  and  become  very  slender  toward  their  sym- 
physis;  the  clavicular  process  of  the  coracoid  fits  into  an 
excavation  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  clavicle  :  the  scapular 
process  of  the  coracoid  is  prolonged  forward  to  meet  the 
clavicle:  the  lower  larynx  possesses  one  pair  of  intrinsic 
muscles."  (Huxley,  I'rnc.  Xool.  Soc.  London,  1867,  p.  463.) 
Such  are  the  characters  common,  so  far  as  known,  to  all  the 
species.  The  type  is  manifested,  however,  under  two  very 
decided  modifications,  which  have  been  deemed  by  a  late 
writer  (R.  B.  Sharpe)  to  be  of  family  value,  and  which  are 
at  least  of  sub-family  value.  In  the  Striginse  (Strigidic 
proper  of  Sharpe)  the  sternum  has  its  hinder  margin  en- 
tire, with  an  emargination,  however,  but  no  distinct  cleft, 
and  the  furcula  is  joined  to  the  sternum  at  its  keel ;  the 
inner  toe  is  about  as  long  as  the  middle,  and  the  claw  of 
the  latter  is  serrated.  In  the  Buboninic  (Bubonidaa  of 
Sharpe)  the  sternum  has  its  hinder  margin  indented  by  two 
or  more  distinct  fissures  or  clefts,  and  the  furcula  is  en- 
tirely free  from  it ;  the  inner  toe  is  always  shorter  than  the 
middle,  and  the  claw  of  the  middle  one  is  never  serrated. 
The  Striginse  are  represented  by  only  two  genera  (Strix 
and  Phndilne)  and  six  species ;  the  Buboninse  are  numerous 
in  genera  and  species,  Sharpe  recognizing  17  of  the  former 
and  about  184  of  the  latter.  These  are  furthermore  com- 
binable  into  two  great  groups:  one  sub-family  (Bubonin;n 
of  Sharpe)  has  the  ear-conch  not  larger  than  the  eye, 
without  an  operculum,  and  the  facial  disk  unequal,  the 
portion  below  the  eye  being  always  much  greater  than 
that  above  it:  the  other  (sub-family  Syrniinae  °f  Sharpe) 
has  the  ear-conch  much  larger  than  the  eye,  with  a  very 
large  operculum  shutting  in  the  ear,  and  the  facial  disk 
is  always  distinct,  and  extends  as  far  above  as  below 
the  eye.  The  family  is  cosmopolitan,  and  is  more  or 
less  well  represented  by  species  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  mostly  procure  their  food  during  the  night, 
and  their  eyes  are  well  adapted  for  nocturnal  vision,  as  is 
their  plumage  for  carrying  them  noiselessly  after  their 
quarry.  Some  species  are,  however,  strictly  diurnal.  They 
feed  chiefly  upon  small  quadrupeds  (e.g.  mice)  and  birds, 
as  well  as  reptiles.  Eleven  generic  types  are  represented 
in  the  U.  S. — viz.  of  the  Strigina?,  Strix  ;  of  the  Buboninse, 
Jiii/io,  Nyctea,  Scrips,  ffiirnin,  Speotyto,  Glaueidlnm,  and 
3f!crntheue  of  the  group  Bubones,  and  Alia  or  Otnt  and 
Syrniiiai  of  the  group  Syrnii.  The  latest  authority  on  the 
family  is  R.  B.  Sharpe  (Catalogue  of  the  Striven,  or  Noc- 
turnal liird*  of  Prey,  in  the  Collection  of  the.  'British  Mu- 
seum, London,  1875,  Svo).  (See  further  OWL.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Strikes  [Ang.-Sax.  itrican].  The  word  strike,  as  de- 
noting the  refusal  of  a  number  of  workmen  in  combination 
to  work  on  the  terms  offered  by  employer-  is  not  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor  docs  it  oecu*  '"  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  and  in  the  present^  y  English  po- 
litical economists  found  themselvesM  presence  of  a 
perplexing  phenomenon.  Not  that  f\  ak  place  then 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  A  nd;  they  were 
known  on  a  tremendous  scale  five  ccnv.  >s  earlier,  after 
the  great  plague  of  1349.  The  crops  thsu  rotted  on  the 
ground  for  lack  of  reapers ;  whole  flocks  and  herds  per- 
ished for  want  of  caretakers  ;  houses  were  left  unfinished 
by  the  builders,  even  the  workmen  employed  at  the  king's 


|  palace  deserted  their  business  :  and  unless  for  wages  which 
were  considered  "  outrageous  "  labor  was  not  to  be  had  in 
country  or  town.  These  strikes  in  the  fourteenth  century 
were  encountered  with  measures  which  illustrate  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  mediasval  and  modern  political 
economy.  A  "statute  of  labor"  was  passed  ordaining 
that  every  man  and  woman,  free  or  bond,  within  the  :igf 
of  threescore  years,  and  not  having  landed  property  or 
other  means  of  livelihood,  should  work  for  any  employer 
requiring  their  labor  at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  This  statute 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  enactments,  royal  mandates, 
and  municipal  regulations  rigorously  suppressing  com- 
binations of  workmen,  and  inflicting  fines,  imprisonment, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  stocks  on  nil  artificers,  labor- 
ers, and  servants  refusing  to  serve  for  the  ancient  wages, 
or  even  leaving  the  hundred  or  town  wherein  they  had 
hitherto  dwelt. 

In  our  own  age  a  succession  of  strikes  in  England  has 
been  encountered  with  a  law  widely  differing  in  character 
from  Edward  III.'s  famous  "  statute  of  labor."  The  law 
enunciated  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  simply  an  alleirrd 
law  of  political  economy,  which  was  supposed  to  fix  the 
price  of  labor  beyond  the  control  of  cither  laborers  or  em- 
ployers. In  place  of  new  restraints  on  the  movements  and 
combination  of  workmen,  old  restrictions  have  been  re- 
pealed, trades-unions  have  been  legalized,  and  the  classes 
most  opposed  to  strikes  have  contented  themselves  with 
denouncing  them  as  at  once  mischievous  and  ineffectual. 
On  the  last  point  the  actual  results  have  been  conflicting. 
Many  strikes  have  been  successful  in  raising  wages  or  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
have  failed;  in  not  a  few  cases  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  state  of  trade,  prices,  and  profits  left  no  margin 
for  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  and  in 
some  it  is  certain  that  employers  were  positive  gainers  by 
the  suspension  of  business.  These  conflicting  facts,  and 
the  public  attention  which  strikes  have  engaged,  have  led 
to  a  whole  literature  on  the  subject,  but  the  matter  of  it 
may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

It  is  urged  against  strikes  that  profits  in  a  particular 
business  cannot  continue  above  the  average  rate,  and  conse- 
quently if  the  state  of  trade  admits  of  a  rise  of  wages  or  other 
advantages  to  the  workmen,  they  will  come  spontaneously 
from  the  competition  of  capitalists ;  while  if  they  are 
brought  about  by  a  strike,  the  value  of  the  labor  unem- 
ployed while  it  lasts  is  lost  both  to  the  workmen  and  to  the 
public.  Capital,  toa,  is  wasted,  and  the  accumulation  dis- 
couraged, to  the  detriment  of  labor.  In  several  cases 
strikes  have  contributed  to  cause  the  transference  of  a 
branch  of  manufacture  to  another  locality,  for  trade  moves 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  its  course  is  easily 
altered.  The  emigration  of  capital  from  England  to  the 
New  AVorld  proves  that  profits  arc  already  at  a  minimum 
in  the  former,  and  can  bear  no  further  reduction.  The 
ignorance  of  the  real  conditions  of  trade,  it  is  added, 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  strikes,  has  repeatedly  been 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  it 
was  actually  an  advantage  to  the  capitalists  to  close  their 
works.  Sad  evidence,  too,  is  forthcoming  in  abundance  of 
the  misery  which  strikes  have  occasioned  to  working  people, 
and  the  load  of  debt  and  loss  of  comfort  and  respectability 
under  which  they  have  had  to  recommence  life,  as  it  were, 
without  furniture  and  other  household  articles  which  ithad 
taken  years  to  accumulate,  and  which  disappeared  in  a  few 
weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  equality 
of  profits  is  a  theoretical  fiction  ;  that  the  profits  of  em- 
ployers in  particular  trades  are  often  enormous,  and  huge 
fortunes  are  amassed  in  a  few  years;  and  even  if  the  ulti- 
mate notoriety  of  this  fact  should  at  length  attract  addi- 
tional capital  and  competition,  the  public  may  then  derive 
some  benefit  through  a  fall  in  prices,  but  the  workmen 
may  obtain  none.  The  occasional  failure  of  strikes,  more- 
over, is  no  proof  of  their  impolicy ;  even  unsuccessful 
strikes  may  net  on  the  minds  of  employers  so  as  to  secure 
a  rise  or  prevent  a  fall  of  wages  on  a  future  occasion  ;  and 
to  produce  this  effect  they  must  actually  take  place  from 
time  to  time,  whether  successful  or  otherwise.  As  for  the 
temporary  suffering  they  cause  to  the  workmen,  present 
sacrifices  for  future  gain  are  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  political  economy  to  which 
employers  are  so  fond  of  appealing  :  but,  in  fact,  a  multi- 
tude of  strikes  have  been  crowned  with  immediate  success, 
and  have  compelled  employers  to  concede  terms  which  at 
first  they  peremptorily  refused.  As  for  the  emigration  of 
capital  from  countries  like  England,  it  no  moreproves  that 
profits  are  at  a  minimum  there  than  new  branches  of  man- 
ufacture and  trade,  new  railways  and  steamships,  new  spec- 
ulations, prove  that  all  earlier  investments  of  capital  have 
become  unprofitable;  it  only  proves  that  the  sources  of 
profit,  have  become  more  numerous.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cairnes, 
the  English  economist,  who  has  laid  principal  stress  on 
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lhi<  argument,  has  admitted  thnt  the  majority  of  recent 
strikes  in  his  nwn  country  have  hern  BQOMMfUi  He  ar- 
.  indeed,  thnt  the  explanation  of  Ilicir  success  is  to  be 
found  in  an  Bxoeptionably  prosperous  state  of  trade,  which 
would  before  long  liavo  attracted  additional  capital  and 
ilemand  for  labor:  but  the  obvious  reply  is  that  in  the 
mran  time  the  workmen  would  have  gained  nothing  l>nt 
for  the  ,-trikes,  ami  llie  ultimate  gain,  il'any,  without  Ihi-m 
tiiitrht  arerue  to  consumers  in  a  rednetion  of  pi-ires.  Mr. 
I'iimir-'-  argument,  moreover,  virtually  involves  the  posi 
lion  that  profits  ill  the  U.  S..  and  other  new  countries  to 
whi.-h  Itriti.-h  capitnl  is  constantly  flowing,  are  high 
enough  to  bear  a  reduction  by  means  of  higher  ITOgM, 
even  if  such  a  reduction  were  a  necessary  consequence; 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  si IH-O  increased  efficiency 
of  both  capital  and  labor  may  follow. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  argument*  on  both  sides, 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  actual  history  of  strikes, 
really  lead,  is,  that  no  universal  or  unronditional  proposi- 
tion can  be  laid  down  with  re-pect  to  their  justice  or  policy. 
Sonic  writers  have  Keen  le  1  Ity  observation  of  their  results 
to  infer  that  strikes  for  a  rise  of  wages  usually  succeed,  but 
strikes  to  prevent  a  fall  usually  fail.  The  principle  un- 
derlying this  inference  is  that  strikes  for  higher  wages 
have  usually  taken  place  in  a  time  of  prosperous  trade, 
when  profits  were  high  enough  to  bear  a  reduction  ;  whereas 
employers  ha\c  seldom  if  ever  attempted  to  lower  wages 
unless  in  a  time  of  depression.  This  empirical  generaliza- 
tion, however,  affords  no  foundation  for  any  positive  rule 
for  future  guidance.  The  proposition  which  may  with  best 
reason  be  all'miicd  is,  that  the  chief  benefit  to  the  working 
classes  from  past  strikes  is  that  they  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  measures  which,  besides  other  beneficial  re- 
sults, tend  to  prevent  their  occurrence  in  future.  Co- 
operation, industrial  partnership  of  capitalists  and  work- 
men in  various  forms,  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration, wiser  rules  and  policy  on  the  part  of  trades-unions, 
all  owe  something  to  the  lessons  learned  from  strikes.  No 
panacea  is  likely  to  bo  discovered  in  our  ago  which  will  put 
an  end  altogether  to  disputes  between  labor  and  capital, 
lint  something  lias  already  been  done  to  render  their  rela- 
tion^ mure  harmonious  in  many  trades.  The  subject  in- 
\ol\es  various  questions  treated  of  under  LABOR,  TRADES- 
UNIONS,  and  WAGES.  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIK. 

String'field  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1796;  served 
under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  waa  wounded 
in  the  forehead  by  an  Indian  ;  in  1816  joined  the  Tennes- 
see conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
that  and  in  the  Holston  conference  he  signalized  himself 
as  an  able  polemic.  He  edited  the  Saulh-weatern  Chriitian 
Adrocate  for  five  years.  D.  in  Tennessee  June  12,  1858. 

T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

String'ham  (SILAS  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  NOT.  7,  1797,  in 
New  York ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  June  19, 
1810;  became  lieutenant  in  1814,  commander  in  1831,  cap- 
tain in  1841 ;  retired  in  1861,  and  appointed  rear-admiral 
on  the  retired  list  in  1862;  commandant  of  the  Charlestown 
navy-yard  1864-61),  and  port-admiral  of  New  York  in  1867. 
D.  Feb.  7, 1876.  Served  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  the  Algerine  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  com- 
manded the  squadron  during  the  civil  war  which  reduced 
Forts  JIatteras  and  Clark,  and  enabled  our  vessels  to  get 
possession  of  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 
Striug'town,  p.-v.,  Salt  Creek  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0. 

Stris'ores,  the  name  applied  to  a  group  of  birds  by 
some  modern  systematists,  and  to  which  diverse  limits 
have  been  assigned.  They  are  defined  in  Baird's  llirds  of 
North  America  (1860)  as  forms  with  ''toes  either  three  an- 
terior and  one  behind  (or  lateral),  or  four  anterior;  the 
hinder  one  is,  however,  usually  versatile,  or  capable  of 
direction  more  or  less  laterally  forward  ;  tail-feathers  never 
more  than  ten  ;  primaries  always  ton,  the  first  long ;"  the 
larynx  is  destitute  of  complex  vocal  muscles,  and  thespecies 
not  gifted  with  the  power  of  true  continuous  song,  but  sim- 
ply capable  of  emitting  unmusical  notes  or  a  stridnlous 
noise  (whence  the  name).  By  some  authors  the  group  has 
been  regarded  as  a  peculiar  order,  and  by  some  as  a  sub- 
order of  Insessoree  or  Paseercs.  The  chief  and  generally- 
accepted  members  are  the  Trochilidae,  Cypselidsv,  and 
Caprimulgidii'.  liurmeister  further  includes  the  Halcyon- 
id:c  and  I'rionitidie  (referred  to  the  Clamatores  by  others), 
and  Cabanis  the  Opisthocomida;  and  Musophagidie.  The 
first  three  are  nearly  allied,  and  form  a  natural  group  va- 
riously named  Macrochircs,  Cypsclomorphss,  Cypseli.  etc. 
The  others  are.  however,  very  unlike,  and  have  affinities 
with  several  other  groups.  The  combination  of  Strisores 
as  a  whole  is  therefore  now  generally  rejected. 

THEODORE  GILL. 


Stromate'idir  [from  Sti'mantm* — Gr.  (rrpuMonvt,  "par- 
ti-colored fish" — a  generic  name),  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Tcleocephali,  sub-order  Aranthopteri,  distingni.-ln-<l 
by  the  armature  of  the  oesophagus.  The  body  is  compn-scd 
and  more  or  less  ovate;  the  scales  cycloid,  anil  very  small 
and  imbedded;  the  lateral  line  simple  and  continuous;  the 
head  ends  in  a  blunt  snout;  the  opercula  are  unarmed; 
mouth  small,  but  with  a  lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  not  pro- 
tractile; teeth  minute  and  conic  on  the  jaws,  but  none  on 
the  palate;  branchial  apertures  confluent  below  ;  hranchio- 
ste_Ml  rays  in  live  to  seven  pairs;  dorsal  fin  elongateil, 
with  a  few  partially  free  or  enveloped  spines  in  front,  and 
numerous  branched  rays:  anal  tin  also  elongated,  and  with 
a  few  free  or  enveloped  spines  and  many  rays;  caudal 
I'm-  and  cmarginated ;  pectorals  well  developed,  and  with 
branched  rays:  ventral*  i-ometimes  perfect  (i'.  r.  with  a 
spine  and  five  rays),  but  generally  more  or  less  reduced  and 
atrophied;  the  u-sophugus  is  well  armed  with  masses  of 
teeth;  the  stomach  is  eii-cal,  and  pyloric  appendage*  are 
developed  in  large  or  moderate  number  :  the  air-bladder  is 
small  or  absent ;  the  vertebra)  arc  in  moderate  number,  but. 
generally  at  least  in  excess  of  the  typical  series  («.  ./. 
15  +  21  and  11  +  14).  The  forms  embraced  in  this  family 
were  formerly  referred  to  the  Sconibridie,  from  which  they 
are  now  known  to  differ  very  much.  The  species  are  not 
numerous,  but  representatives  are  quite  diffused  in  the  va- 
rious seas.  About  fifteen  species  are  known,  of  which  three 
inhabit  the  eastern  American  waters  (Peprilu*  (innlruii, 
I'm-'inntti*  ti-i<i<-nntlinH,  and  Polintiricktky*  ]>erciformie),  and 
one  the  California  waters.  The  species  are  of  little  or  no 
economical  importance.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stromb'idae  [from  fftrombiu — Gr.  <rrp6fi0oc,  a  "top" — 
one  of  the  generic  names],  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks 


The  Stromb. 

of  the  order  Pcctinibranchiata  and  sub-order  Taenioglossa, 
containing  the  giant  fountain-shell,  so  commonly  used 
about  gardens  and  houses,  and  kindred  forms.  The  ani- 
mal is  entirely  retractile  within  its  shell;  its  mantle  is  but 
moderately  developed,  and  not  refioctible  over  the  shell ;  the 
siphon  is  well  defined,  and  more  or  less  elongate ;  the  gills  are 
comb-like,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  mantle ;  the  head  is 
produced  into  an  elongated  muzzle;  the  eyes  are  highly 
organized,  and  at  the  ends  of  long  cylindrical  pedicels  ;  the 
tentacles  are  slender,  and  arise  from  the  ocular  pedicels  ; 
the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon  are  in  seven  longitudinal 
rows,  the  middle  broad  and  multidentate,  the  inner  lateral 
rhomboid  and  denticulated,  the  two  outer  lateral  of  each 
side  claw-like,  and  denticulated  on  their  outer  edges  ;  the 
foot  is  compressed  and  narrow,  rather  dilated  in  front,  ta- 
pering backward ;  the  operculum  is  claw-shaped,  and  ser- 
rated on  the  outer  edge.  The  shells  vary  considerably  in 
superficial  character,  but  all  have  a  more  or  less  conic  spire, 
and  in  most  the  outer  lip  is  expanded  and  deeply  notched 
anteriorly.  Species  are  generally  diffused  in  all  tropical 
seas,  and  between  70  and  80  are  now  known.  They  are 
divisible  among  two  sub-families — viz.  (1)  Strombina?,  in- 
cluding the  genera  Stronibus,  Pterorerai),  Harpatjo,  Jtottel- 
luriii.  and  related  genera;  and  (2)  Seraphyina',  embracing 
only  Seraph*  and  allied  fossil  types.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  foot,  which  is  fitted  for  leaping 
rather  than  the  crawling  progression  common  to  most  gas- 
teropods,  and  by  the  pedicels  bearing  the  eyes  and  tenta- 
cles. They  are  quite  active,  but  are  reputed  to  be  chiefly 
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carrion-feeders.  Species  are  often  employed  as  ornaments 
in  parlors  and  about  houses,  and  especially  is  this  the  ease 
with  the  Ktrambut  </<'.'/""•  often  known  as  the  fountain-shell. 
This  is  the  largest 'of  the  family,  and  sometimes  weighs  as 
much  as  four  or  five  pounds.  It  is  not  only  used  in  the 
manner  indicated,  but  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
cameos  and  for  porcelain-works  in  large  numbers. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Strom'boli,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  N.  coaM  of  Sicily,  is  12  miles  in  circuit  and 
has  1152  inhabitants.  It  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  has  a  still  constantly  active  volcano  3100  feet  high. 
Cotton,  wine,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality  are  produced, 
and  sulphur  and  pumice-stone  are  largely  exported.  On 
the  E.  side  lies  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 

Stronach,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Manistee  co.,  Mich.     P.  281. 

Strong,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.     P.  634. 

Strong  (CALEB),  b.  at  Northampton.  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 
1745:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1764;  studied  law, 
and  commenced  practice  in  1772:  took  an  active  part  in 
the  cause  of  liberty;  in  1775  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
safetv,  in  1776-80  member  of  the  legislature  ;  in  1787  aided 
in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. ;  in  1789-97 
was  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1800-07  and  in  1812-10.  1).  at  Northampton  Nov.  7, 1819. 

Strong  (GEORGE  C.),  b.  at  Stockbridgc,  Vt.,  in  183.3; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  July,  1857, 
when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance 
corps  of  the  army,  second  lieutenant  1S59,  first  lieutenant 
IStH,  captain  1863.  In  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war  he 
commanded,  temporarily,  at  the  Watervliet  arsenal,  West 
Troy,  but  seeking  active  service,  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  McDowell  as  ordnance  officer  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  and  subsequently  on  similar  duty  with  (Jen. 
McClellan  until  SYpt..  1801,  when  transferred  to  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Butler,  and  in  October  appointed  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  volunteers,  with  rank  of  major.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  the  organization  of  the  New  Orleans  expedi- 
tion, which  he  accompanied,  and  in  Apr.,  1862,  commanded 
the  successful  expedition  from  Ship  Island  to  Biloxi,  Miss. 
Among  the  first  to  enter  New  Orleans,  he  shortly  after 
became  Gen.  Butler's  chief  of  staff,  but  sickness  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  return  North.  Resuming  his  duties  in  Sep- 
tember, in  that  month  be  led  the  successful  expedition  to 
Pontchatoula,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  a  large 
amount  of  property  and  the  breaking  up  of  Jeff  Thomp- 
son's head-quarters.  In  Nov.,  1862,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  June,  1863,  assign- 
ed to  command  of  the  brigade  which,  in  the  operations 
about  Charleston,  effected  the  landing  on  Morris  Island, 
July  10,  1863,  Gen.  Strong  leading  the  successful  assault- 
ing column,  as  also  the  ineffectual  assault  on  Fort  Wagner 
the  following  morning.  Again,  a  week  later  (July  18),  his 
brigade  led  the  second  assault  on  that  work,  at  the  head  of 
which  Strong  fell  mortally  wounded,  after  having  gained 
the  parapet  of  the  fort.  D.  in  New  York  City  July  30, 1863. 

Strong  (GEORGE  TEMPLETOS),  b.  in  New  York  in  1820; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College;  studied  law,  and  became 
prominent  as  a  real-estate  lawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
general  culture;  contributed  essays  of  much  merit  to  lead- 
ing periodicals;  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  its  School  of  Mines;  was  also  president 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  of  the  Church  Music  As- 
sociation ;  two  years  before  his  death  was  chosen  controller 
of  Trinity  church,  New  York,  of  which  he  had  been  a  vestry- 
man for  many  years.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  D.  in  New  York  July 
22,  1875. 

Strong  (JAMES),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  14, 
1822;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1844;  taught 
in  Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vt.,  1844-46;  in 
1847  removed  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  where  he  became  a 
prominent  citizen  ;  projected  and  built  the  Flushing  R.  R., 
of  which  he  was  president;  superintended  various  local 
improvements,  and  gave  private  lessons  in  Greek  and  He- 
brew. In  1856,  although  not  a  clergyman,  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity ;  in  1858-61  was  professor  of  biblical  literature  and 
acting  president  of  Troy  University,  and  in  1868  became 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  in  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Madison,  N.  J.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  In  1873  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
archaeological  council  of  the  Oriental  Topographical  So- 
ciety, and  in  1874  made  an  extended  tour  in  the  East :  con- 
tributed to  religious  journals;  prepared  for  Lange's  Com- 
mentary the  English  translation  of  the  part  on  the  book 
of  Daniel,  and  published  Harmony  and  Ex)ioxition  of  the 
Gospels,  in  English  (1852),  Harmony  of  the  Gospel*,  in 


Ureek  (1854),  and  brief  manuals  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  grammar.  About  1853  ho  projected,  in 
association  with  Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  a  Cii<-l.,:,:< 
din  of  llililii-nl,  Tlu-iiloii'irnl,  uiid  Ei'i-li'situtiml  Literal  >i  r,  . 
upon  a  scale  hitherto  uniittcinpteil  in  any  language,  bis 
associate  hiking  charge  of  the  departments  of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  Dr.  Strong  of  that  of 
biblical  literature,  including  not  only  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  sacred  geography,  antiquities,  and  natural  history, 
he  himself  writing  nearly  all  the  important  articles  in  Ms 
department.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1867,  the  sixth 
in  1876,  and  three  or  four  more  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Dr.  McClintock  died  in  1870,  since  which 
time  Dr.  Strong  has  assumed  the  general  supervision  of 
the  entire  work. 

Strong  (JAMES  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Apr.  26, 1814,  in  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y. :  became  a  lieutenant  in  1S41,  commander  in 
1861,  captain  in  1865,  commodore  in  1870,  rear-admiral  in 
1873.  Served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war 
with  that  country,  and  commanded  the  Monongahela  in 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  Commended  for  gallantry. 

FOXHALL  A.  PAH'KKR. 

Strong  (NATHAN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Oct. 
5,  1748;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1769;  was  tutor  there 
1772-73  ;  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  Hartford  1774;  served  as  army  chaplain  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  held  a  high  place  among 
the  clergymen  of  New  England';  was  editor  of  the  Era,,- 
i/i  In-nl  Mnt/nziiie,  which  he  originated  in  1801,  and  founder 
of  the  missionary  society  of  Connecticut.  He  contributed 
to  the  Hartford  ftelertinn  of  Ifi/mii*  (1799);  published  a 
number  of  occasional  discourses,  two  volumes  of  farmnnti 
(1798  and  1800),  and  Tin-  /tortrim:  of  Eternal  .ViWi/  ran- 
ristent  with  the  Infinite  Ilenervlence  of  God.  D.  at  Hart- 
ford Dec.  25,  1816. 

Strong  (THEODORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  South  Hartley.  Mass.. 
July  25,  1790;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1812:  was 
tutor  in  Hamilton  College  1812-16,  and  professor  of  math- 
ematics 1816-27,  occupying  the  same  position  in  Rutgers  Col- 
lege from  1827  to  1862.  He  contributed  mathematical  papers 
to  fiiltiman'e  Journal ;  solved  by  a  direct  method  a.  problem 
in  cubic  equations  which  had  long  baffled  the  best  mathe- 
maticians ;  discovered  a  direct  process  of  extracting  the  cube 
root  of  any  integral  number;  published  a  Treat!*,-  mi  AY,  - 
mentary  and  Hit/her  Algebra  (1859),  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  preparing  a  work  on  the  J)!ffi-rr-iit!al  ami  Integral 
Calcutta.  D.  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  1869. 

Strong  (TitERox  R.),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 
1802;  received  a  good  English  and  classical  education; 
studied  law  under  his  father,  Judge  Martin  Strong;  set- 
tled as  a  lawyer  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  1820  :  was  long  a  mas- 
ter and  examiner  in  chancery;  was  member  of  Congress 
1839-41,  and  of  the  legislature  1842;  was  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  New  York  1852-60,  being  for  one  year  of 
that  period  a  member  of  the  court  of  appeals;  rendered 
notable  decisions  from  the  benches  of  both  those  courts ; 
resided  at  Rochester  from  1853  until  ]867,  when  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  City ;  established  an  active  practice 
before  the  State  and  U.  S.  courts,  and  was  frequently  culled 
to  act  as  referee.  D.  in  New  York  May  15,  1873. 

Strong  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Somcrs,  Conn..  May  6. 
1SOS;  graduated  at  Y'ale  College  in  1828;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1832,  and  commenced  practice  at  Reading,  Pa.; 
was  Representative  in  Congress  1849-54;  in  1857  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  for 
fifteen  years;  resigned  the  position  in  1868,  and  resumed 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

Strong's  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Wisconsin  River.  P.  1043. 

Strongs'villc,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.  P.  896. 
Strongyl'idsD  [from  Stronyi/lut — Gr.crrpo-yyiiAos,"  round" 
— a  generic  name],  a  family  of  intestinal  nematoid  worms. 
The  body  is  very  elongated  and  round  (i.  e.  cylindrical)  or 
filiform ;  the  integuments  finally  striated  crosswise ;  the 
mouth  at  the  anterior  extremity,  and  diversiform  as  to  shape 
and  armature,  but  generally  surrounded  by  papilla; ;  the  oeso- 
phagus muscular,  but  not  dilated;  the  generative  organs 
of  the  males  are  toward  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  a  peculiar  pouch,  whose  margin  is  surrounded  by  papillae 
terminating  in  rib-like  muscular  ridges,  and  generally  two 
spicules  are  developed ;  the  vulva  of  the  female  is  anterior 
or  posterior.  Some  arc  oviparous,  and  others  viviparous. 
The  family  comprises  nine  or  ten  genera,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  Strongylw,  Euatrongylus,  Anci/elostomum.  and 
Sclerostomum,  of  which  the  first  three  arc  represented  by 
parasites  in  the  human  body.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stroii 'I  in  in,  the  metallic  basis  of  strontia,  one  of  the 
alkaline  earths,  first  obtained  from  native  carbonate  of 
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strontium  liy  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  Isnx.  is  of  n  pale 
yellow  color,  burn*  with  u  crimson  flame,  emitting  npiirks, 
ii :n  poses  prater,  liberating  h\  'ini^cu  -n  -,  i-  hapi.  <iii<-tiic, 

iiti-1  mallcalile,  and  is  obtained  IVoni  tlir  anlivdrons  chloride 
by  electrolysis.  Specific  gnuity,  l!.."i  I  :  atomic  weight.  gT.Sj 
symbol,  Sr.  Its  most  important  compound  i-  the  oxide, 

I  .strontia,  a  jrrayish-whitc,  porous  mass,  which 
Lines  with  water  to  form  n  white  powder,  thu  hydrate  of 
strontium  (SrO.II_,i » i.  deposited  from  the  hot  saturated  so- 
lutiou  in  needle  shaped  crystal.--.  The  principal  -nil-  are 
chloride  (Sr<']._,).  iodide  (Srljl,  and  bromide  (Srlirjl.  The 
nitrate  (SrL'N'Oj)  j.s  much  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  crimson  lights  in  fireworks.  The  sulphate  (SrSl)t) 
is  found  native,  and  is  known  us  n  crystalline  mineral  by 
tlie  name  of  celestine,  in  bods  of  gyp*1""'  n>ck  ^ilr,  anil 
trao  rocks.  Kinc  Sj imcns  lire  found  in  Trenton  lime- 
stone, on  Sirontian  Island,  Lake  Huron,  also  at  Scholmrie 
and  Loekport,  \.  Y. 

Strophomen'idoc  [from  (ir.  CTTPO^OC.  "twisted,"  and 
HTjpjj,  "  moon  " — /.  '.  "crescent"],  an  extinct  family  of 
bradiiopod*  which  lived  down  to  the  close  of  the 


trie!  judge* — which  offices  they  often  filled  with  their 
lackeys — and  in  some  cases  even  of  exercising  ill 

'licial    power    themselves;    a-,  for  instance,   in    dd,i 
lict  ,1,  en  themselves  and   t lici r  tena n ts.      He  formed  a   per- 
manent committee  for  the  iuve-tijjation   of  the  condition 
"I'  the  pca-Mtitry  illld    of  all    ;i  •jnrult  n  ra  I    relatiuns.  and    ho 
-tartcd  that  s,.,-i,.s  ,,|   reforms  by  which,  in  the  lust  tu 
adc-  ,,('  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  Danish  -nci- 
ety  was   reconstructed   ,,„    ,|,,.   ),.„;,,  ,,,-   „   fr,.,.  pensantry. 
H*  grant*)    liberty    of    the   pre-s    and    brought    order   atid 
activity  into  tint  administration.      I!ut   some  of  his   n 
ures.   although    jrood   in    themselve-.  were   introduced    in   n 
reckless   manner,  which  made  people  misunderstand  them. 
Thus,  he  diminished   the  number  of  holidays  accompany- 
ing the  ('liri-tiiin  church  fotlraU  from  right  to  two;  and 

this  v,,ry  sensible  reform  came  to  I onsi,|ercd  as  a  ••  piece 

of  athci-m."  and  excited  general  indignation.  Still  greater 
.scandal  wa  -  ,•  MI-.  I  by  hi-  c-taMishingii  foundling  hospital. 
wliich  uas  considered  us  a  direct  encouragement  ,,f' 

'    '"    """"•   cases    his    |aek  of  dexterity  and    regard   i 

even    to   clumsy  and    r*oUaM    impel •finciicc.      Thus,  he  or- 


jieriod.     The  shell  was  transverse  or  elongate:  (lie  ••  valves      dere  I  that  all   memorials  pre-cnt'cd   by  the   Duni-li  people 

should  be  written  in  German,  as 


usually  concavo-convex,  regularly  arched,  geniculated  or 
depressed,  so  that  the  valve,  which  is  convex  in  -ome 
specii--,  i-  o  >neave  in  others,  and  ri<-'-  r.,*,;  .•"  t!ie  hinge- 
line  rectilinear;  the  ventral  valve  had  the  area  flat,  and  a 
fissure  overarched  in  part  by  a  pseuiiodeltidinm  :  the  dor- 
sal a  projecting  liifid  cardinal  process,  which  filleil  up  almost 
the  entire  cavity  of  the  fissure  left  open  by  the  pseudo- 
dcltidium  in  the  opposite  valvo.  TIIKOMOKK  (iti.t.. 

Stroth'er  (DAVID  HUXTKR),  b.  at  Martinsburg.  Va., 
Sept.  26,  1816;  studied  drawing  and  painting  in  New  York 
IM.'>-li>,  and  in  ls;>:(  began  to  contribute  to  /////,.  ,•'»  M«<j- 
nzfiif,  under  the  signature  of  "  Porte  Crayon,"  a  series  of 
Illustrated  papers,  mostly  on  the  South,  the  drawings  be- 
ing maile  on  tlie  wood  by  himself ;  which  have  been  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  the  present  time.  Some  of  the  Mr- 
licr  of  these  papers  have  been  cr,lh--ted  into  a  \oluiue, 
Vti-'jinin  ll/mtniii'il  (1857).  During  tlie  civil  war  he  en- 
tered the  national  service  as  captain  and  assistant  adju- 
t  i nt  general ;  became  colonel  of  the  3d  West  Virginia 
Cavalry,  and  resigned  Sept.,  IStil;  in  1867  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  "for  meritorious  services."  Ho  resides 
at  licrkeley  Springs,  West  Va. 

Stroml,  town  of  England,  county  of  Gloucester,  on  the 
Frome,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures in  Western  England,  and  has  909Q  inhabitants. 

S  In  .ml.  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  2160. 

Strontl  (GEORGE  MCDOWELL),  b.  at  Stroudsburg.  Pa., 
Oct.  12,  1795;  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College  in  1817; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  anil  was  for  many  years 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadel- 

?hia.     Ho  published  pamphlets  and  contributions  to  legal 
ournals,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Lam  nliiiini/  In  S/<trery  in 
Seeeral  of  the  Statei  (1827;  enlarged  in  1856).    D.  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  June  29,  1875. 

StrouuVbnrg,  p.-b.,  Stroud  tp.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co., 
Pa.,  on  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has 
good  water-power,  several  manufactories,  and  3  weekly 
newspapers.  P.  1793. 

Strn'ensee  (JOHANN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Halle,  Prussian 
Saxony,  Aug.  5,  1737;  studied  medicine;  took  his  decree 
as  doctor  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  settled  as 
a  physician  at  Altona  in  the  Danish  province  of  Holstein; 
became  intimate  with  the  Holsatian  nobility,  and  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Danish  king,  Christian  VII.,  whom  he 
attended  as  physician-in-ordinary  on  his  travels  through 
Germany,  France,  and  England  in  1768.  Christian  VII. 
was  by  nature  kind-hearted  and  well-gifted,  but  premature 
dissipation  early  sunk  his  mind  into  fatuity  and  foolishness, 


to  tlie  hanish  government  sh 

lie  did  not  understand  Danish  —  an  order  wliich  offended 
nil,  and  which  was  obeyed  in  a  Home  what  unexpected  man 
Her:  no  more  memorials  or  petitions  were  pre-cnted.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  and  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  Ilith  and  17th  of  Jan.  the  conspirators  broke 
into  the  bedroom  of  the  crazy  king  and  compelled  him  to 
sign  orders  of  arrest  against  the  i|iieen.  Struensee.  and 
several  of  his  adherents.  The  queen  was  brought  to  the 
fortress  of  Kronborg;  Struensee  was  imprisoned.  ]|c  was 
accused  of  having  had  criminal  intercourse  with  the  queen, 
and  he  confessed,  but  he  was  threatened  with  the  rack,  and 
he  was  a  coward.  From  her.  too,  there  exists  a  sort  of  con- 
fession, but  she  was  told  that  such  a  paper  from  her  hand 
would  mitigate  Strucusee's  destiny;  and  she  loved  him.  Of 
legal  evidence  there  was  none.  CLEMENS  PETEHSK.V. 

Strut  h  iiii<>.     See  SAPOXIXK. 

S  truth  ion  'idip  [from  Slrntkin  —  Gr.  mpovtiw  —  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  ostrich],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  group 
(order  or  sub-order)  Ratitse,  represented  at  present  only  by 
the  ostrich  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  the  ostriches  of  South  Amer- 
ica belonging  to  the  family  Rheidw,  and  the  cassowaries  and 
emus  to  the  family  Casuaridffi.  The  bill  is  rather  elongated. 
nearly  straight,  gradually  depressed  forward  and  narrowed 
toward  the  extremity,  which  is  rounded,  and  the  culmen  is 
flattened  ;  the  nostrils  are  elongate  ovate,  and  in  a  broad 
membranous  groove  near  the  middle  of  the  bill  ;  the  feath- 
ers are  destitute  of  after-shafts;  the  wings  are  imperfect, 
and  furnished  with  long  curving  soft  plumes  ;  the  tail  is 
moderate,  and  consists  of  curved  pendent  feathers;  the 
tarsi  are  elongated,  robust,  and  mostly  covered  with  hex- 
agonal softies,  but  in  front  toward  the  toes  with  transverse 
ones;  the  toes  are  two  in  number,  with  pad-like  under  sur- 
faces, the  inner  (third)  large,  the  outer  (fourth)  small  ;  the 
claws  short,  curved,  and  blunt. 

A  number  of  osteological  characters  support  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  family  from  the  others  of  the  group,  and 
have  been  formulated  by  Prof.  Huxley  —  viz.  the  maxillary 
processes  of  the  palatine  bones  are  prolonged  forward  be- 
neath the  maxillo-palatines  (as  in  most  birds)  ;  the  latter 
are  thickened  at  their  inner  edges,  and  articulate  with 
facets  upon  the  sides  of  the  vomer:  the  vomer  is  quite 
short,  and  does  not  articulate  with  either  the  palatines  or 
pterygoids  behind  ;  the  prefrontal  processes  of  the  primor- 
dial cranium  are  deficient  in  ossification  ;  the  sacral  verte- 
brro  are  united  by  their  bodies  with  the  anterior  ends  of 
the  pubes  and  ischia  ;  the  sternum  has  two  shallow  notches 


on  each  side  at  the  posterior  margin  :  the  fore  limb  is  dis- 


tinguished by  its  proportions,  the  humerus  being  about 


•     a  i  .  H-..  r...,,        mu  „  0 ,  ,,,,,,, ,  .,,,,       IIM:    iiimu.x    ,;,  llul  uiliv    aooriei!,    lull 

uence,  and  even  a  power  which  no  subject  had  ever  had      also  the  distal  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and'the  phalanges 
before  in  Denmark.     In  1771  he  was  made  minister  of      -'  " J  "-" 


state,  and  a  royal  decree  gave  full  authority  to  any  orders 
he  might  issue,  whether  they  were  signed  by  the  king  or 
not.  But  his  power  was  very  short-lived;  it'lasted  hardly 
one  year.  On  Apr.  28,  1772,  he  was  beheaded,  and  he 
would  probably  have  been  forgotten  very  soon  if  the  enor- 
mous reformatory  activity  which  he  excited  had  not  given 
the  social  development  of  the  country  an  impulse  which 
no  reaction  was  able  afterward  to  check.  Many  of  his 
reforms  were  very  beneficial.  He  made  the  courts  in- 
dependent of  the  great  landholders  among  the  nobility, 
who  hitherto  had  held  the  right  of  appointing  the  dis- 


of  the  second  digit  of  the  foot;  there  are  35  precaudal  ver- 
tebra). But  one  species  of  this  family  (the  Strnlhio  camehm 
of  Linnaeus)  is  generally  recognized,  and  this  extends  from 
the  Sahara  desert  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  into 
Arabia.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  several  forms  may 
be  confounded  under  one  name.  There  are  said,  e.  7.,  to  be 
certain  marked  differences  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern African  birds.  "The  most  noticeable  differences  ob- 
servable in  the  living  birds  are  that  the  naked  skin  in  the 
Cape  examples  is  bluish  (not  reddish),  and  the  neck  thickly 
feathered,  the  top  of  the  head  being  also  covered  with  hair- 
like  feathers.  In  the  Barbary  bird  the  top  of  the  head  is 
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bare."  The  eggs  of  the  two  birds  also  differ,  those  of  the 
northern  form  being  larger  and  pitted,  while  those  of  the 
southern  bird  are  smaller  and  almost  smooth.  (See  Sclater 
in  Trans.  Ztiol.  Sue.  London,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  354,  355.)  The 
ostrich  is  the  largest  of  the  living  birds.  It  feeds  upon  the 
grass  and  other  vegetation  of  the  plains  and  deserts  which 
it  most  affects,  and  has  a  well-known  reputation  for  vora- 
city and  digestibility.  Individuals  generally  associate  to- 
gether in  considerable  flocks.  Its  ordinary  gait  is  a  stately 
walk,  but  it  can  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  then  as- 
sisted by  its  wings.  The  nest  is  scratched  in  the  sand,  and 
is  little  more  than  a  slight  excavation  of  about  six  feet  in 
diameter.  (Jenerally,  two  females  lay  in  the  same  nest 
about  twenty  eggs,  while  in  a  surrounding  trench  several 
more  are  deposited,  which  are  believed  to  be  for  the  use  as 
food  of  the  newly-hatched  young.  The  male  sits  on  the 
eggs  and  cares  for  the  young.  As  is  well  known,  the  plumes 
of  the  ostrich  are  much  esteemed  as  ornamental  feathers, 
and  of  late  years  birds  in  large  numbers  have  been  reared 
for  their  supply.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Strutt  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Springfield,  Essexshire,  Oct.  27, 
1742;  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  devoted  him- 
self specially  to  the  study  of  British  antiquities.  His 
principal  works  in  this  department  are — The  Refjal  <nxt 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Enf/htnd  (1773:  new  ed.  by 
Planche",  1842) ;  Horda-A  tttfrt-ft/nnan,  being  a  view  of  the 
customs,  arms,  etc.  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1774); 
The  Chronicle  af  Emjlnnd.  completed  only  to  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  (1777);  Complete  View  of  the  Dress 
and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England  from  the  Extabfinhment 
of  the  Sai-ons  to  the  Present  Time  (1796;  new  ed.  1875) ; 
The  Sport*  finil  Piistimt*  of  the  People  of  Enr/liiiirl  (1801  ; 
enlarged  by  Hone  in  1830,  and  often  republished).  He 
also  published  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Engravers 
(1785),  and  left  several  tales,  one  of  which,  Queen  Hoo 
Halt,  was  edited  after  his  death  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  D. 
in  London  Oct.  16,  1802. 

Stru've,  von  (FRIEDRICH  GEOUG  WILHELM),  b.  at  Al- 
tona,  Holstein,  Apr.  15,  1793;  studied  first  philology,  and 
afterward  astronomy,  at  the  University  of  Dorpat;  received 
an  appointment  at  the  observatory  in  1813,  and  became  its 
director  in  1817.  From  1834  to  1839  he  planned  and  super- 
intended the  construction  and  erection  of  the  observatory 
at  Pulkova,  near  St.  Petersburg,  the  best  in  the  world,  which 
he  has  described  in  his  Description  de  V  Observatoire  cen- 
tral cle  Ramie  (1845),  and  of  which  he  was  director  to  his 
death,  Nov.  23,  1864.  The  earlier  part  of  his  career  was 
mostly  occupied  by  studies  of  double  stars  and  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Milky  Way — Obscrvationes  Dorpatenses  (8 
vols.,  1817-39),  Catalogtis  norm  Stellarum  Dnplicium  (1827), 
Steltarum  Dnplicium  menanrte  Micrometricie  (1837),  Stet- 
larunl  Fixarnni,  imprimis  compositarum  positioner  inedix 
(1852),  and  Etude*  d'Astronomie  stellaire  (1847).  Subse- 
quently, he  undertook  several  great  geodetic  works,  such 
as  the  triangulation  of  Livonia  (1816-19)  and  the  measure- 
ment of  a  meridian  arc  in  the  Baltic  provinces  (1822—27), 
which  he  continued  to  the  North  Pole  in  connection  with 
Hansteen,  and  to  the  Danube  in  connection  with  Gen.  Ten- 
ner, and  which  he  has  described  in  his  Arc  du  Meridien 
entre  la  Danube  et  la  Mer  glaciale  (1861). 

Stmve  (GEORG  ADAM),  b.  at  Magdeburg,  in  the  present 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Dec.  27,  1619;  studied  law  at 
Jena  and  Helmstedt ;  held  several  high  positions  in  the 
Saxon  government,  and  became  known  as  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  juridical  works,  of  which  the  Jurispruden- 
tia  jRomano-Germanica  forensic  was  the  most  remarkable. 
D.  at  Weimar  Sept.  15,  1692. — His  son,  BURKHARD  GOTT- 
HKLF  STROVE,  b.  at  Weimar  May  26,  1671,  studied  law  at 
Jena,  Helmstedt,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  travelled 
much,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  Jena,  first  in  history 
(1704),  then  in  jurisprudence  (1730).  D.  May  24,  1738. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  numerous  writings  are — Corpus 
Hiftorix  OermanicK  (1730),  Uibliotheca  Histnrica  (11  vols.), 
and  Uibliotheca  Histories  Literarise  Selecta  (3  vols.). 

Strnve,  von  (Orro  WILHELM),  b.  at  Dorpat  May  7. 
1819,  son  of  F.  G.  W.  von  Struve,  under  whom  he  studied 
astronomy;  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  observatory 
of  Pulkova,  and  became  known  in  the  history  of  astronomy 
by  many  valuable  discoveries,  communicated  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  periodic  motions  of 
double  stars.  He  also  published  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  the  observatory. 

Strychnine,  or  Strychnia.    See  Ncx  VOMICA. 

Strych'nos  [Gr.  trrpvxvos,  the  deadly  nightshade],  a 
genus  of  trees  and  climbing  woody  vines  of  the  order  Lo- 
ganiaceae,  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both  continents. 
Most  species,  but  it  is  said  not  all,  are  poisonous.  S.  nux- 


rnmint  of  India,  a  tree  of  moderate  size,  yields  the  alkaloids 
strychnine,  brucine,  and  igasurine,  all  active  poisons  in 
over-doses.  So  also  does.?.  Iffnatia  of  the  Philippine!,  and 
*V.  tieute,  a  climbing  vine  of  Java.  The  East  Indian  ,V. 
/iffiixtn'ti'i  and  X.  colubrina  are  reputed  to  afford  a  cure  for 
snake-bites.  X.  p»eudo-quina  of  Brazil  yields  copalche- 
bark,  a  valued  febrifuge ;  S.  potatorum  of  India  is  the 
clearing-nut  tree ;  and  .ST.  toxifera  of  South  America  prob- 
ably affords  the  dreaded  curare  (or  woorari)  poison. 

Stry'ker,  p.-v.,  Springfield  tp.,  Williams  eo.,  0.,  on 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  P.  671. 

Strymon.     See  MACEDONIA. 

Strype  (Joiix),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stepney,  Nov.  12,  1643  ; 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  from  1069  to  about  1732  held  the  living  of 
Low  Leyton  in  Essex.  His  important  works  are — Annul* 
of  the  Reformation  in  Eii'/ltmtf  ( 1 709),  and  lives  of  Thomas 
Cratuner  (Kill I).  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (169S).  John  Ai/lnu-r 
(1701),  Sir  Join,  Chelte  (1705),  Edmund  Grindall  (1710). 
and  Matthew  Parker  (1718).  Editions  of  the  Hi'mori,-,,/ 
and  Biographical  Work*  of  Jnlni  Stn/f>e  were  issued  from 
the  Oxford  press  in  27  vols.  (1827-40).  D.  Dec.  13,  1737. 

Stu'nrt,  p.-v.,  Pcnn  tp.,  Guthric  CO.,  la.,  on  Iowa  di- 
vision of  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R..  has  sev- 
eral locomotive  and  machine  shops  and  1  newspaper. 

Stu'art,  or  Stewart,  a  royal  family  which  has  given 
several  sovereigns  to  Scotland  and  England,  all  of  whom 
are  mentioned  under  their  propernames — CHARLES,  JAMKS, 
MARY,  and  ROBERT  (which  see).  Tradition  affirms  that  the 
fa.mily  is  descended  from  that  Banquo  who  was  murdered 
by  Macbeth,  but  the  more  probable  account  is  that  among 
the  Normans  who  accompanied  William  the  Conqueror  ua- 
one  Alan,  who  received  large  gifts  of  land  in  England.  His 
second  son  went  to  Scotland,  entered  the  service  of  King 
David  I.  (about  1130),  by  whom  he  was  made  steward  of 
the  kingdom,  the  dignity  remaining  hereditary  in  the 
family,  who  assumed  the  title  as  their  family  name.  The 
sixth  of  these  Stewards  or  Stewarts  married  in  1315  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  his  son  Robert  in  1371  suc- 
ceeded David  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  under  the 
title  of  Robert  II.  The  following  arc  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Stuart  lino,  with  the  dates  of  their  accession  :  ROBERT 
II.  (1371).  ROBERT  III.  (1390),  a  feeble  ruler  who  left  the 
actual  government  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Altuny. 
JAMES  I.  (1424)  was  for  many  years  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  assassinated  by  his  subjects  in  1437.  JAMES 
II.  (1437)  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  six,  and  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburghe  in  1469, 
JAMES  III.  (1460)  had  a  troublous  reign,  embroiled  by 
several  revolts  of  his  nobles,  and  was  either  killed  in  battle 
or  murdered  afterward  in  1488.  JAMES  IV.  (1488)  married 
Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  in  1513.  JAMES 
V.  (1513)  was  crowned  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  his 
mother  acting  as  regent  until  1529,  when  he  assumed  the 
government.  His  whole  reign  was  a  series  of  disasters. 
He  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land; was  defeated  in  1542  in  an  engagement,  and  soon 
after  died  of  chagrin,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  infant 
daughter,  then  only  eight  days  old.  MARY  Queen  of  Scots 
(1542),  daughter  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  married 
successively  to  the  dauphin  (afterward  Francis  II.)  of 
France,  Henry  Darnley,  and  James  Hepburn,  duke  of 
Bothwell ;  was  executed  in  England  in  15S7.  JAMES  VI., 
son  of  Mary  and  Darnley  (1567),  crowned  when  only  a 
year  old,  his  mother  having  been  deposed  by  her  subjc-ts. 
Queen  Elizabeth  dying  in  1603,  James  became  king  of 
England  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Margaret  Tudor, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  taking  the  title  of  James  I.  of 
England.  D.  in  1625.  CHARLES  I.  (1625)  succeeded  his 
father  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five  ;  became  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  his  people,  and  was  beheaded  in  1649.  CHARLES 
II.  (1649),  his  reign  nominally  beginning  with  the  death 
of  his  father,  although  he  did  not  actually  ascend  the 
throne  until  1660:  d.  in  1685,  without  legitimate  children. 
JAMES  II.,  brother  of  CHARLES  II.  (1685),  deposed  in  UlsS 
by  the  people,  who  raised  to  the  throne  his  daughter  Mary 
and  her  husband,  William,  prince  of  Orange.  D.  in  1701. 
Ho  had  one  legitimate  son,  JAMES  FRANCIS  EDWARD  (which 
see),  who  upon  the  death  of  his  father  assumed  the  title 
of  James  III.,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  Old  Pre- 
tender;  d.  in  1765.  His  eldest  son.  CHARLES  Emvinn 
(which  see),  is  known  as  the  Young  Pretender:  d.  in  17*^. 
The  second  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  HENRY  (see  STUART, 
HENRY  BENEDICT  MARIA  CLEMENT),  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  rose  to  the  cardinalatc  under  the 
title  of  Cardinal  York  ;  d.  in  1807.  r.nd  with  him  ceased  the 
royal  line  of  the  Stuarts,  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  fam- 
ily which  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  present  royal  family 
of  England  are  descended  only  indirectly,  and  in  the  female 
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lino,  from  the  Stuarts,  through  a  granddaughter  of  James 

1.  of  England,  upon  whom  tho  succc-.-ion  was  bestowed  by 
the  British  Parliament.  A.  II.  (ii  KRNSKV. 

Stuart  (ALKXANDKR  II.  II. 1.  b.  at  Staunton.  Va.,  Apr. 

2,  1*07;  studied  at  William  mid  Mary  College  and  at  the 
1'imersity  of  Virginia,  and  wan  admitted  !•>  the  bar  in 


«a-  a  delegate  to  the  national  Union  congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia. 

Stuart  (ARABELLA),  b.  at  Chatsworth  about  1575.  Her 
father  was  Charles  Stuart,  carl  of  Lennox,  brother  of 
llenrv,  Lord  llarnlcy,  the  husband  of  Mary  (,>iiecn  of  Soots, 
and  father  of  Junes  I.  of  Kngland.  Her  great-grand- 
mother was  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
had  married  .lames  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  she  was  therefore 
in  the  dire-t  line  of  descent  to  the  English  crown,  stand- 
ing in  the  same  degree  of  relationship  to  Elisabetb  as  did 
her  cousin  .lame-,  and  she  became  almost  from  birth  a  sub- 
je-t  of  . -on-taut  intrigues.  Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
in  l(!n.!,  mi  unsuccessful  plot,  in  which  it  is  said  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  was  implicated,  was  formed  to  place  her  instead 
of  .lames  upon  the  throne;  and  from  this  moment  she  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  to  her  cousin;  this  was  still 
more  inflamed  when  in  1610  she  was  secretly  married  to 
William  Seymour,  grandson  of  the  carl  of  Hertford,  who 
was  descended  from  another  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  also  in  the  line  of  descent.  Seymour  was  flung  into 
the  Tower,  and  his  wife  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham.  She  managed  to  escape,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  coast,  where  a  French  vessel  was  waiting 
for  ber  and  her  husband,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
He  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  vessel,  which  sailed 
without  him,  but  found  another  one,  by  which  he  reached 
France.  The  vessel  in  which  was  the  Lady  Arabella  was 
eaptured  by  an  English  ship,  and  she  was  committed  to 
close  confinement  in  the  Tower,  where  she  became  insane, 
and  d.  Sept.  27,  1615. 

Stuart  (CARLOS  D.),  b.  at  Berlin,  Washington  eo.,  Vt., 
July  2S,  1820;  was  in  early  life  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  study 
:ind  reading,  and  writing  poems  for  the  local  newspapers. 
In  1840  he  came  to  New  York,  and  became  a  contributor 
to  journals  and  periodicals,  and  soon  afterward  was  for  a 
short  time  a  preacher  of  the  Univcrsalist  denomination, 
but  soon  devoted  himself  to  journalism,  becoming  editor 
of  the  Now  York  Sim  ;  then  established  the  Neat  Yorker, 
and  afterward  was  on  the  Mirror,  writing  both  prose  and 
verse.  D.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.,  1862. 

Stuart  (GEORRE  HAY),  b.  at  Rose  Hall,  county  Down, 
Ireland,  Apr.  2,  1816;  was  educated  at  Bainbridge,  Ire- 
land :  emigrated  to  America,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  business,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanics'  National  Bank.  He  is  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  most  active  Christian  philanthropists  of  the 
day.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  president  of  the  U.  S. 
Christian  Commission,  and  subsequently  of  the  Indian 
commission;  is  president  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  other  philanthropic  associa- 
tions. (For  a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Wylie,  see  in  Billingley's  From  the  Flay  tn  the  Cross,  or 
Scenes  and  Incidents  of  Christianity  in  the  War  (1872).) 

Stuart  (GILBERT),  b.  in  Edinburgh  in  1742;  waa  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  studied  jurispru- 
dence, but  devoted  himself  specially  to  literature,  publish- 
ing in  1767  an  Historical  Disquisition  on  the  Antiquity  of 
the  British  Constitution,  which  gained  for  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  and  was  followed  next  year  by  a  Viem  of  ftocirty  in 
Europe,  in  its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement.  Fail- 
ing to  receive  the  appointment  of  professor  of  law  in  the 
university,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
journals,  and  returning  to  Scotland  in  1773  commenced 
the  KrUalinryh  Ifagazimand  Rerieiu,  which  was  continued 
for  four  years,  and  was  noted  for  its  virulent  attacks  upon 
Scottish  literati.  He  published  Observation*  coneerniin/ 
the  I'ul/Ue.  Law  innl  (\,nnt!tHtionnl  History  of  Scotland 
(1789),  TI!*tory  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  (1780),  and  Hittnn/  of  Scotland , from  the  Reforma- 
tion In  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary  (1782).  D.  at  Musselburgh 
Aug.  13,  1786. 

Stuart  (GILBERT  CHARLES.),  b.  at  Narragansett,  R.  I.,  in 
1756.  His  first  instructor,  Alexander,' a  Scotch  artist,  took 
him  to  Edinburgh,  but  soon  died,  and  the  youth  worked 
his  way  back  to  Newport.  Thence  he  removed  to  Boston. 
The  stir  of  the  Revolution  drove  him  to  New  York,  and 


1  thence  in  1778  to  London.  There,  after  months  of  poverty, 
j  friendlessness,  and  ill-sueecss.  be  beeame  aei|iiuinti>il  with 
I  Benjamin  West,  who  gave  him  encouragement,  showed  him 
I  every  kindness,  and  even  took  him  to  his  home.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  West,  now  in  the  National  (iallcry,  gained 
for  him  reputation  and  opportunity.  He  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  London,  and  painted  people  nf  rank — George  1 II., 
the  prince  of  Wales,  a  duke,  an  earl.  John  Kemble,  Joshua 
Reynolds  (of  whom  he  was  held  to  be  the  peer).  The 
duke  of  Kutland  invited  him  to  Dublin,  and  there  he  lacd 
in  splendor  as  the  artist  of  the  nobility.  In  Paris  he  met 
with  similar  fortune,  having  a-  a  sitter  the  king,  Louis 
XVI.  A  desire  to  revisit  his  native  country  and  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Washington,  whom  he  profoundly  revered, 
brought  him  to  America  in  I79:i,  and  led  him  to  Philadel- 
phia without  unnecessary  delay.  The  first  picture  was 
destroyed  as  unsatisfactory  :  the  second,  the  original  sketch 
whereof  is  in  the  Boston  Athentcum,  is  the  accepted  por- 
trait. Besides  Washington,  Stuart,  painted  John  Adam-', 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John  Jay.  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  day.  The  last  was  John  ljuincy  Adams, 
which  was  finished  by  Sully.  From  180ft  till  his  death 
Stuart  resided  in  Boston,  and  painted  industriously.  D. 
in  Boston.  Mass.,  July,  1828.  No  complete  catalogue  of  his 
portraits  exists.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  are  greatly 
prized.  In  the  painting  of  heads  he  rivals  Copley,  but 
the  details  are  sketchy.  Stuart  was  a  brilliant  man,  ec- 
centric, sensitive,  proud,  a  wonderful  talker,  a  penetrating 
observer,  a  genius  in  his  art.  In  his  early  years  he  was 
an  accomplished  musician.  His  pictures  are  widely  scat- 
tered, but  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Baltimore.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGHAM. 

Stuart  (HuNiir  BENEDICT  MARIA  CLEMENT),  b.  in  Rome 
in  1725,  the  son  of  the  Pretender,  James  Francis  Stuart, 
by  whom  he  was  created  duke  of  York,  and  brother  of 
Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender;  he  was  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Stuarts.  He  was 
preparing  to  join  his  brother  in  the  rising  of  1745  with 
a  force  of  French  troops  when  that  prince  was  overthrown 
at  Culloden  ;  subsequently  took  orders  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  in  1747  was  raised  to  the  cardinalship  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  as  Cardinal  York,  taken  from  his 
ducal  title.  His  brother,  the  Young  Pretender,  dying  in 
1788,  he  assumed  the  style  of  Henry  IX.,  king  of  England 
— gratia  Dei,  non  roluntate  hominum,  as  expressed  on  a 
medal  struck  upon  the  occasion.  When  the  French  troops 
in  1798  took  possession  of  the  Papal  States  he  retired  to 
Venice,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  main- 
tained by  a  pension  from  the  British  government.  D.  at 
Frascati  "in  1807. 

Stuart  (ISAAC  WILLIAM),  son  of  Moses,  b.  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  in  1809;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1828;  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  Hartford  ; 
was  for  some  years  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
College  of  South  Carolina;  subsequently  returned  to  Hart- 
ford, where  he  acquired  and  resided  upon  the  Wyllis  estate, 
on  which  stood  the  celebrated  "  Charter  Oak  ;"  was  several 
times  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  senate,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  an  orator.  D.  at  Hartford  Oct.  2, 1861.  Author 
of  a  Life  of  Nathan  Hnle  (1856),  Hartford  in  the  Olden 
Time  (1853),  and  a  Life  of  Jonathan  Trnmbull  (1857); 
translated,  with  notes,  Greppo's  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphic 
System  of  Champollion  (1830),  and  edited,  with  notes,  the 
CEdipua  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles  (1837). 

Stuart  (.TAKES),  known  as  "Athenian  Stuart,"  b.  in 
London  in  1713;  until  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  was  a 
decorator  of  fans  and  similar  articles;  made  his  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin  art  and  arche- 
ology;  in  1752  accompanied  the  antiquarian  Nicholas 
Revett  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  three  years,  making 
drawings  from  the  remains  of  Greek  architecture ;  in  1755 
returned  to  London  ;  became  eminent  as  an  architect ;  was 
appointed  surveyor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Revett  began  the  great  work,  The  Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens,  Measured  and  Delineated  (3  vols.,  1762-94; 
supplementary  volume,  edited  by  Joseph  Woods,  1816). 
He  also  published  Critical  Observations  on  the  Ruildinqs 
and  Improvements  of  London  (1771),  and  furnished  tbe 
illustrations  for  a  Picturesque  Tour  through  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  (1793).  D.  Feb.  2,  1788. 

Stuart  (JAMES  E.  B.),  b.  in  Patrick  co.,  Va.,  in  1833; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1, 1854,  when 
appointed  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
mounted  rifles,  receiving  his  full  commission  in  October. 
In  Mar.,  1855,  he  was  transferred  to  the  newly-organized 
1st  Cavalry,  in  which  regiment  he  attained  a  first  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  following  December,  and  a  captaincy  Apr.  22, 
1861.  During  the  Kansas  political  troubles  of  1855-58  he 
served  with  his  regiment,  and  in  1859  was  a  volunteer  aide 
to  Col.  R.  E.  Lee  during  the  John  Brown  insurrection  at 
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Harper's  Ferry.  On  May  14,  1861,  he  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  a  Virginia  cavalry  regiment,  and  was  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  at  the  tirat  battle  of  Bull  Run.  Pro- 
moted to  be  brigadier-gennral  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
Sept.,  1881,  and  major-general  early  in  1XR2,  he  served 
thenceforth  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Gen. 
Lee,  assuming  command  of  this  army  (June,  1802),  and 
having  reorganized  it,  determined  upon  a  bold  reconnois- 
sanco  prior  to  resuming  the  offensive.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  Stuart,  with  some  1500  caval- 
ry and  4  guns,  left  Richmond,  and  by  daylight  of  the  15th 
reached  Hanover  Court-house,  where  he  dispersed  two 
squadrons  of  the  5th  U.  S.  Cavalry;  proceeding  down  the 
Pamunkey  as  far  as  Old  Church,  thence  toward  New  Kent 
Court-house,  striking  the  railroad  at  Tunstall's  Station  and 
crossing  the  Chickahorainy  at  Jones's  Bridge  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  safely  back  in  Richmond  that  night,  having  made 
the  circuit  of  McCIellan's  army  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man. 
It  caused  much  commotion  in  the  Union  army,  and  was  the 
source  of  valuable  information  in  the  subsequent  move- 
ments of  Jackson,  where  Stuart  led  the  advance.  During 
Pope's  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia,  Stuart  surprised 
the  head-quarters'  train  of  the  former  near  Catlett's  Station 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  25,  1862,  capturing  the  personal  bag- 
gage and  official  correspondence  of  Pope,  and  the  next 
night,  in  connection  with  two  regiments  of  infantry,  made 
a  descent  on  Manassas  Junction,  capturing  8  guns,  several 
hundred  prisoners,  10  locomotives,  and  immense  quantities 
of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores.  During  the  in- 
vasion of  Maryland  by  Gen.  Leo  in  September,  Stuart  cov- 
ered the  Confederate  rear,  resisting  the  Union  cavalry  ad- 
vance at  South  Mountain  and  holding  the  Confederate  left, 
and  engaged  at  Antictam.  During  the  period  of  inaction 
he  crossed  the  Potomac  above  Williamsport  with  1500  cav- 
alry, and  passing  through  Maryland,  he  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania and  occupied  Chambersburg,  and  recrossed  the  Po- 
tomac below  Harper's  Ferry.  In  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg  his  command  formed  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confed- 
erate line.  At  Chancdllorsville,  after  the  fall  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  A.  P.  Hill  had  been  disabled,  Stuart  suc- 
ceeded to  the  temporary  command  of  Jackson's  corps,  which 
he  led  with  ability  in  the  severe  fighting  of  Sunday,  May 
3.  In  anticipation  of  the  proposed  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  large  cavalry  force  had  been  accumulated  at  Cul- 
peper  under  command  of  Stuart,  against  which  Gen.  Hooker 
despatched  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  two  brigades  of 
infantry,  which,  crossing  at  Beverley  and  Kelly's  Fords 
(June  9),  soon  encountered  Stuart  advancing  to  cover  the 
flank  of  the  main  movement.  A  determined  engagement 
between  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  ensued,  resulting  in  a 
loss  to  each  of  500  or  600.  During  the  subsequent  ope- 
rations of  the  year,  he  rendered  important  service.  In  the 
campaign  of  1864,  Stuart  by  a  wide  detour  succeeded  in 
interposing  himself  between  the  Confederate  capital  and 
Sheridan's  advancing  column.  Concentrating  all  nil  forces 
at  Yellow  Tavern,  near  Richmond,  he  was  here  attacked 
by  his  able  rival.  During  the  obstinate  but  ineffectual 
struggle  Gen.  Stuart  was  mortally  wounded.  D.  May  11, 
1S64,  soon  after  reaching  Richmond.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 
Stuart  (Jons),  earl  of  Bute.  See  BUTE. 
Stuart  (MOSES),  b.  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1780: 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1799 :  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  and  for  two  years  was 
tutor  in  Yale  College ;  afterward  studied  theology,  and  in 
1806  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
New  Haven.  In  1809  he  became  professor  of  sacred  liter- 
ature in  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and  occupied 
the  chair  until  1848.  He  published  several  Hebrew  and 
Greek  grammars,  commentaries  on  various  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  Elements  of  Interpretation  from  the  Latin  of 
Ernesti  (1822),  The  &tbellian  and  Athnnasian  Modes  of 
Representing  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  German 
of  Schlciermacher  (1835),  Philological  View  of  Modern 
Doctrines  of  Geology  (1836),  Hints  on  the  Prophecies  (1842), 
Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
(1845),  Conscience  and  the  Constitution  (1851),  etc.  D.  at 
Andover,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1852. 

Stubbs  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Knaresborough  June 
21,  1825;  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  at  Ripon 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first  class  in 
the  classics  and  a  third  class  in  mathematics,  and  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity  College ;  took  holy  orders 
in  1848:  became  vicar  of  Navestock  in  1852;  librarian  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  in  1862,  and  was 
inspector  of  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester  1860-60, 
when  he  received  the  appointment  of  regius  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Oxford,  in  1869  that  of  curator  of  the 
Bodleian  Library;  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  heb- 
domadal council  in  1872,  and  in  1875  received  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  rectory  of  Cholderton,  Wiltshire.  He  has 


published — Hi/mnale  secunfitim  ?'KN»J  finrum  (1850),  Ititfln- 
tntm  Xtt'rn/ii  .1  ni/fi''" tt/itit  (1858),  The  /•'tuniiltttinn  of  \\',,f. 
tknm  Abbry  (1861),  a  new  translation,  with  a  continuation 
to  the  present  time,  of  Mosheim's  Institute*  of  Chardi  !/;„- 


and  The  Constitutional  History  of  JKtiyl(i)ul(\'(>].i.,  1875  *"/.). 

Stuc'co  [It.],  a  plastic,  adhesive  composition  applied  to 
walls  both  internally  and  externally  in  order  to  give  tin™ 
a  smooth  and  even  surface,  either  dcc-orative  or  plain  in 
color  or  form.  The  cementing  medium  of  the  composition 
for  inside-work  is  common  lime  or  calcined  gypsum.  <>r  M. 
combination  of  the  two,  generally  mixed  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  sand,  depending  on  the  special  object  to  be  se- 
cured. The  word  stucco  technically  applies  to  a  mixture 
of  lime-putty  and  white  sand  or  powdered  marble,  and  to  a 
coating  produced  with  this  compound.  The  rudest  example 
of  the  plasterer's  art  is  the  application  of  a  single  coat  of 
mortar  composed  of  lime-paste  and  common  sand  laid  on 
the  surface  of  a  wall  with  the  trowel,  while  the  highest  con- 
sists in  imitating  fine  marbles  and  other  beautiful  building- 
stones  by  using  pure  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  ^uin, 
isinglass,  and  suitable  coloring-matter,  laid  on  in  a  variety 
of  decorative  forms  in  order  to  produce  panels,  pilasters, 
mouldings,  cornices,  etc.  The  implements  used  by  the 
plasterer  are  of  the  simplest  kind  and  few  in  number.  They 
comprise  a  lathing-hammer,  the  hawk,  the  plastering  or 
laying-on  trowel,  the  float,  a  brush,  and  straight-edges  and 
moulds  of  various  kinds,  together  with  a  screen,  shove!, 
rake,  and  hod  for  his  attending  laborer.  The  hawk  is  used 
by  the  plasterer  for  holding  the  mortar  in  his  left  hand 
while  he  applies  it  with  the  trowel  held  in  his  right  hand. 
It  is  simply  a  piece  of  board  about  ten  to  eleven  inches 
square,  held  by  a  stout  handle  fixed  on  the  under  side  in 
the  centre  of  the  board  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
laying-on  trowel  is  a  thin  plate  of  hardened  steel  or  iron 
about  three  inches  wide  and  nine  to  ten  inches  long,  rounded 
slightly  at  the  front  end,  square  at  the  other  end,  and  a  little 
convex  on  the  face.  It  is  provided  with  a  handle  on  the 
back  parallel  to  the  blade.  The  hand-float  is  of  wood, 
shaped  something  like  the  laying-on  trowel.  It  is  used  to 
rub  down  finished  work  and  give  it  a  hard,  smooth,  and 
even  face.  A  cork  float  is  sometimes  used  upon  sin-fan": 
which  are  to  receive  a  high  degree  of  polish.  A  derby  is 
a  long,  two-handed  float,  used  principally  in  forming  the 
floated  coat  of  lime  and  hair.  Jointing-trowels  are  of  steel, 
the  plate  being  triangular,  with  an  acute  angle  at  the  front 
end,  the  handle  being  attached  to  the  heel  or  base  of  the 
tool.  They  are  used  about  cornices  and  mouldings  in  form- 
ing the  mitres  where  fine  workmanship  is  desired.  Moulds 
are  pieces  of  hard  wood  cut  to  the  form  of  the  cornices  or 
mouldings  that  are  to  be  formed,  to  assist  the  workman  in 
securing  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  his  work.  They  arc 
sometimes  made  of  copper  plates  inserted  in  a  wooden  stock. 
The  plasterer's  brush  is  broad  and  thin,  and  is  used  for 
keeping  the  material  wet  and  plastic  until  it  is  finished  to 
the  required  form.  The  plasterer's  materials  are  lath-nails, 
laths,  lime,  calcined  gypsum  or  plaster,  hydraulic  cement, 
and  sand,  together  with  various  pigments  for  giving  the 
requisite  colors. 

The  mortars  used  for  inside  plastering  are  "  coarse  stuff." 
"fine  stuff,"  "gauge  stuff,"  colled  also  "hard  finish"  and 
"bastard  stucco."  Coarse  stuff  is  simply  common  limc- 
mortar,  of  the  quality  suitable  for  brick  masonry,  mixed 
with  well-switched  bullock's  hair  free  from  all  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  The  proportions  of  1  cask  of  common 
lime,  producing  8  to  9  cubic  feet  of  paste,  16  to  18  cubic  feet 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  1J  to  3£  cubic  feet  of  hair  will 
answer.  When  rapid  hardening  is  desirable,  12  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  lime-paste  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by 
an  equal  volume  of  calcined  plaster  or  hydraulic  cement. 
Coarse  stuff  forms  the  principal  mixture  for  all  inside  plas- 
tering. In  three-coat  work  the  proportion  of  hair  in  the 
second  coat  may  be  somewhat  diminished.  Fine  shift"  is 
prepared  by  slaking  pure  lump-lime  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  afterward  adding  water  until  the  paste  is 
diluted  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
stiffen  by  evaporation  to  the  proper  condition  for  use.  It 
is  then  sometimes  called  "  putty.  It  is  used  for  the  fini>h- 
ing  coat,  but  always  with  some  fine  sand  or  calcined  plas- 
ter, except  for  what  is  known  as  a  slipped  coat,  and  even 
for  slipped  work  fine  sand  may  be  added  in  small  quantities. 
Gauge  stuff  is  composed  of  putty  or  fine  stuff  and  calcined 
gypsum,  in  the  proportion  of  3  or  4  of  the  former  to  1  of 
the  latter.  It  is  used  for  the  finishing  coat  of  walls  and 
for  mouldings,  cornices,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamentation. 
As  the  gypsum  renders  it  very  quick  setting,  it  should  be 
mixed  in  small  quantities  as  required  for  use.  The  mixture 
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called  stucco  is  prepared  with  lime-putty  and  white  sand, 
and  is  used  only  for  n  finishing  coat.  The  usual  proportions 
are  II  or  I  parts  of  sand  to  1  of  putty. 

No  description  of  the  process  of  lathing  walls  and  ceil- 
ings is  deemed  necessary  here.  It  may  bo  stated,  however, 
that  the  lath  ends  should  not  form  a  continuous  joint  on 
the  same  joist,  and  that  the  spaces  between  laths  should 
not  be  less  than  three-eighths  nor  exceed  half  an  inch.  Pref- 
erably, the  spaces  should  lie  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  One 
coat  of  plastering  on  laths  is  said  to  be  laid,  and  the  coat 
is  called  a  laying  eoat  :  and  work  in  two  coats  is  said  t<> 
be  laiil  and  «''.  and  the  coats  are  styled  a  laying  coat  and 
d»e(co:it.  In  three-coat  work  on  laths  the  first  is  called 
the  />ri>-l.-rd-u/,  or  the  scratch  coat,  the  second  is  the  jloated 
coal,  and  the  third  tho  tet  coat.  On  masonry,  plastering 
in  one  coat  is  styled  rendering ;  two-coat  work  is  said  to 
be  reml' n  ./  and  'art  ;  and  three-coat  work  n -111/1  / •<  il,  jlnnt'-il. 
and  mt.  In  good  two-coat  work  upon  laths,  and  also  upon 
uneven  masonry,  the  first  coat  should  be  a  screed  coat — 
that  is,  laid  in  «.•,•<«/«  and  "  tilling  out."  The  screeds  are 
strips  or  ledges  of  coarse  stuff,  six  or  eight  inches  in  width, 
applied  at  the  angles  of  the  room,  and  also  in  parallel  strips 
three  to  tour  feet  apart  all  over  the  walls  and  ceiling.  They 
are  carefully  worked  on,  so  that  all  those  on  the  same  wall 
or  ceiling  shall  be  accurately  in  the  same  plan,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  frequent  application  of  the  straight-edge  in 
all  possible  directions.  When  the  screeds  have  become 
somewhat  firm,  the  spaces  between  are  filled  in  flush  with 
the  surfaces  already  established,  so  as  to  produce  a  contin- 
uous straight  and  even  surface.  In  three-coat  work  the 
second  is  the  screed  coat.  One-coat  work  on  either  laths 
or  masonry — that  is,  either  laid  or  rendered — although  an 
inferior  quality  of  work  for  walls  and  ceilings,  is  in  com- 
mon use  for  attics,  kitchens,  cellars,  vaults,  and  places  of 
like  character.  It  is  formed  of  a  rather  thick  layer,  say 
about  half  an  inch,  of  well-tempered  coarse  stuff  of  mode- 
rate stillness,  possessing  sufficient  tenacity  to  prevent  its 
falling  apart.  If  upon  laths,  it  should  be  applied  with 
enough  pressure  from  tho  trowel  to  force  portions  of  it 
through  the  spaces,  so  that  it  will  bend  down  of  its  own 
weight  behind  the  laths,  and  thus  form  a  strong  key  when 
it  shall  have  set.  This  is  a  precaution  of  special  importance 
on  ceilings.  If  upon  masonry,  the  pressure  is  necessary  to 
secure  intimate  contact  and  adhesion.  A  light  hand-floating 
adds  greatly  to  tho  appearance  of  single-coat  work.  Two- 
coat  work  on  laths,  if  not  required  to  be  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  work,  is  .lone  in  a  laying  coat  and  tet,  otherwise  in 
a  tcreed  coat  and  set,  when  the  laying  coat  becomes  a 
screed  coat.  In  either  case  the  coarse  stuff  is  applied  in 
about  the  same  thickness  as  in  one-coat  work,  and  with  the 
same  care  to  obtain  a  firm  key.  The  object  of  a  screed 
coat,  as  already  stated,  is  to  bring  the  surfa.ce  to  a  true 
plane.  When  good  work  is  aimed  at,  the  first  coat  should 
be  hand-floated  to  give  it  solidity  and  density.  This  is 
done  by  using  the  float  in  the  right  hand  and  a  hair-brush 
holding  water  in  the  left.  Both  implements  are  passed 
quickly  over  the  wall  simultaneously.  The  brush  precedes 
the  float,  and  moistens  the  surface.  Hand-floating  can  be 
done  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  plastering.  It  must  take 
place  while  the  mortar  is  green  if  intended  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  setting  coat.  After  the  first  coat  of  two-coat 
work  has  become  partially  dry,  so  that  it  will  not  break  up 
under  the  trowel  in  the  work  which  follows,  it  is  in  read- 
iness for  the  set  or  finishing  coat,  which  may  bo  in  slipped 
work,  stnccit,  bastard  ntucf.n,  or  hard  finish.  In  either  case 
the  surface  should  be  slightly  roughened  up  with  a  birch 
or  hickory  broom,  and  moistened  if  it  has  become  too  dry. 
The  application  of  a  slipped  coat  consists  simply  in  smooth- 
ing off  the  first  coat  of  coarse  stuff  with  the  least  thickness 
of  lime-putty  that  will  suffice  to  secure  a  rather  smooth  and 
even  surface.  It  is  seldom  sufficient  to  cover  up  the  coarse 
stuff  entirely,  but  answers  very  well  for  surfaces  that  are 
to  be  finished  in  distemper  or  covered  with  paper-hangings 
of  common  quality.  Four  or  five  per  cent,  of  white  sand 
is  sometimes  added  to  the  lime-putty  to  make  it  work  more 
freely.  For  slipped  work  the  trowel  alone  is  used.  Fin- 
ishing or  setting  in  stucco  is  proper  for  a  screed  coat,  but 
is  not  applied  upon  rough,  inferior  work,  on  account  of  tho 
extra  labor  which  it  requires.  It  is  put  on  with  the  trowel 
to  the  thickness  usually  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  straight  surface  secured  by  pre- 
vious screeding  should  be  carefully  preserved,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  applying  the  finishing  coat  in  a  layer  of 
uniform  thickness.  Stucco  should  be  thoroughly  hand- 
floated,  with  a  free  use  of  the  water-brush.  After  the 
wooden  float  has  been  used,  it  is  usual  in  fine  work  to 
float  the  surface  again  with  a  cork  float,  which  on  account 
of  its  softness  leaves  the  surface  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
polishing  with  the  trowel  and  brush.  When  the  stucco  is 
intended  to  present  a  rather  rough  surface,  for  onwinenta- 
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tion  in  any  style  of  distemper  or  for  painting,  it  should 
not  be  polished,  liastard  stucco  is  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  stucco — that  is,  as  a  set 
coat  on  screed  work.  It  is  done  in  stucco-mortar,  in  which 
the  proportion  of  sand  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the 
genuine  stucco,  and  to  which  a  little  fine  hair  is  sometimes 
added.  It  is  not  hand-floated,  and  less  trowelling  is  put 
upon  it  than  upon  trowelled  stucco.  It  is  superior  to  or- 
dinary slipped  work  as  a  preparation  for  paper-hangings. 
Hard  finish  is  applied  with  the  trowel  to  the  depth  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  may  be  polished  with  the  water- 
brush  and  trowel,  but  not  hand-floated.  It  is  frequently 
used  as  a  preparation  for  painting,  although  inferior  to 
stuccoed  walls  for  that  purpose.  It  may,  however,  be  well 
finished  in  distemper.  A  suitable  mixture  for  distemper 
r<msistsj  of  10  pounds  of  Paris  \\liite  an<l  1  pound  of  glue, 
colored  as  may  be  required.  Hard  finish  requires  less  labor 
than  stucco,  and  is  extensively  practised  in  the  U.S.  In 
three-coat  work  on  laths,  tho  first  coat — the  jirirkt  il-n/,.  I  lie 
x/'i-iili'lt,  or  /i/'oii  ii  <-,Htt — is  applied  in  the  same  way  us  /<ii/i'ni/, 
with  the  exception  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  designed  to  form 
merely  a  good  foundation  for  the  m-rced  coat,  its  thickness 
does  not  usually  exceed  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  After  it  has  become  partially  dry,  but  while  still 
soft,  the  mortar  is  irratrhed  over  nearly  to  its  entire  depth 
with  a  stick  cut  on  the  end  into  pointed  teeth.  The  scratch- 
ing is  done  in  two  sets  of  parallel  scorings  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  each  running  diagonally  across  the  surface. 
The  lines  are  about  two  inches  apart,  and  are  designed  to 
assist  the  adhesion  of  the  screed  coat  which  follows.  The 
second  and  finishing  coats  are  applied  as  already  described 
for  a  screed  coat  and  set. 

The  estimated  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  100  square 
yards  of  lath-and-plaster  work  is  given  below : 
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Good  common  lime 

Lump  lime  for  fine  stuff. 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Laths 

Hair 

Common  sand 

White  sand 

Nails 

Mason's  labor 

Laborer 

Cartage 

Cost  of  100  yards 


Three    coals— hard-     Two  COHU  of  slipped 
finish  work.  work. 


4  casks 
*  cask 
I  cask 
2000 

4  bushels 
7  loads 
21  bushels 
13  pounds 
3t  days 
3  days 


=  $4.00  3i  casks      =  $3.33 
90 
75 

4.00  2000  4.00 

60  3  bushels  45 

2.00  6  loads  1.75 

20 

13  pounds 


60  „ 
8.75  8  davs 
3.75  2  days 
2.00  _ 

tzfjss  ~ 


60 
7.50 
2.50 

1.50 

"821.68 


For  exterior  plastering  a  mortar  composed  of  common 
lime  and  sand  is  not  the  most  suitable,  although  frequently 
used  upon  the  walls  of  common  buildings  well  protected 
by  projecting  eaves.  A  cheap  and  useful  surfacing  of  this 
kind  is  made  by  first  cleaning  off  and  roughing  up  the  sur- 
face, and  raking  out  the  joints  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
and  then  rendering  it  with  a  not  very  thick  coat  of  lime- 
paste  and  hair.  When  this  has  set,  another  coat  of  the 
same  mixture  is  laid  on  evenly  with  the  trowel  without 
floating ;  and  as  soon  as  a  few  square  yards  are  executed, 
a  semi-fluid  and  thoroughly-incorporated  mixture  of  strong 
lime  and  fine  clean  gravel  is  firmly  applied.  This  is  at 
once,  while  soft,  tinted  to  any  desired  color  with  an  ochre- 
ous  mixture  put  on  with  a  brush.  The  whole  dries  and 
hardens  into  a  compact  mass. 

Common  lime  forms  the  basis  of  some  very  good  outside 
stuccoes,  which,  when  properly  applied,  arc  very  durable. 
Water  holding  coarse  brown  sugar  or  molasses  in  solution 
may  be  used  for  mixing  the  mortar,  with  beneficial  effects 
on  its  subsequent  induration.  One  pound  of  sugar  to  eight 
gallons  of  water  will  answer  for  all  except  the  surface  coat, 
which  should  contain  four  times  this  proportion  of  sugar. 
Powdered  slaked  lime,  mixed  with  the  scales  from  a  smith's 
forge  and  tempered  with  bullock's  blood,  produces  a  mod- 
erately hydraulic  and  durable  mortar,  frequently  used  for 
exterior  stucco.  The  wall  should  be  previously  coated  over 
with  boiled  oil.  In  the  U.  S.  hydraulic  cement  and  clean, 
sharp  sand,  mixed  up  with  fresh  water  to  the  consistency 
of  plasterer's  mortar,  is  most  commonly  used  for  the  ex- 
terior coating  of  walls,  more  especially  of  brick  walls. 
Suitable  proportions  are  1  volume  of  cement-powder  to 
Ii  to  1}  volumes  of  damp,  compacted  sand,  mixed  in  such 
quantities,  from  time  to  time,  that  it  will  not  set  before  it 
is  used.  The  joints  of  the  wall,  whether  it  be  of  brick  or 
stone,  should  be  previously  raked  out  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch,  cleansed  of  dirt  and  dust,  and  then  thoroughly 
wetted  in  order  that  the  mortar  shall  not  be  too  rapidly 
deprived  of  its  moisture  by  absorption,  and  its  density  and 
strength  thereby  impaired.  The  mortar  is  usually  applied 
in  two  coats  in  one  operation ;  that  is,  the  second  coat  ii 
put  on  while  the  first  is  yet  soft  and  plastic,  so  that  the 
two  become  one.  The  workman  never  covers  more  than 
two  or  three  superficial  feet  at  one  time,  finishing  it  off 
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with  the  second  coat  as  he  goes  along.  The  aggregate 
thickness  of  both  coats  should  be  about  half  an  inch.  It 
should  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
some  days,  and  kept  moist  by  sprinkling  with  a  hose  or 
brush.  Sometimes  the  first  coat  is  replaced  by  a  wash  of 
thick  cream  of  pure  cement,  put  on  with  a  brush  just  in 
advance  of  the  mortar.  Faithful  workmanship  is  most  es- 
sential in  this  kind  of  plastering.  The  mortar  must  be  put 
on  under  n  linn  pressure  with  the  trowel,  in  order  to  secure 
intimate  contact  with  the  wall,  and  the  surface  must  not 
be  too  dry.  Deficient  adhesion  will  result  from  neglect  of 
these  precautions.  When  a  cement  is  too  dark  to  give  an 
:i^i-i>c.il)le  shade  of  color,  a  judicious  use  of  white  sand, 
common  lime,  and  ochres,  singly  or  in  combination,  may 
generally  be  depended  upon  to  greatly  lessen  if  not  entirely 
remove  the  objection.  After  the  stucco  has  been  on  a  few 
davs,  and  has  become  somewhat  hard  and  dry,  it  should 
be  carefully  sounded  all  over  with  some  small  metal  im- 
plement or  a  small  piece  of  metal,  such  as  a  spike  or  a 
small  tack-hammer,  by  which  all  spots  destitute  of  adhe- 
sion will  be  at  once  detected  by  their  hollow  sound.  At 
these  places  the  coating  should  be  removed,  the  surface 
roughened  up  and  wetted,  and  another  application  of  mor- 
tar made. 

Certain  precautions  are  indispensable  to  the  durability 
of  stucco  upon  the  exterior  faces  of  walls.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sand  used  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  should 
therefore  be  washed,  repeatedly  if  necessary,  until  it  will 
no  longer  discolor  clean  water.  If  this  is  neglected,  the 
vegetative  powers  of  the  earthy  impurities  will  be  brought 
into  action  in  warm  weather,  and  the  beauty  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  the  stucco  will  become  impaired.  But  the  most 
destructive  agent  to  be  guarded  against  is  frost,  or  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing,  when  accompanied  by  the  pene- 
tration of  moisture  between  the  stucco  and  the  wall,  which 
will  inevitably  result  in  throwing  off  the  mortar.  Hence 
the  importance  of  securing  intimate  and  continuous  con- 
tact and  adhesion  over  the  whole  surface.  In  well-trowelled 
and  hand-floated  work  all  the  vertical  surfaces  will  shed 
the  water  with  sufficient  promptness  to  prevent  that  de- 
gree of  saturation  which  would  be  likely  to  receive  injury 
from  frost.  The  points  to  be  specially  looked  to  are  at  the 
eaves  and  gables,  the  projecting  portions  of  a  wall,  and  the 
jambs  of  windows  and  doors.  A  projecting  roof  will  af- 
ford sufficient  protection  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  stuccoed 
surface.  Where  the  stucco  abuts  against  a  projection  like 
a  sill  or  a  lintel,  the  joint  should  be  cleaned  out  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  the  mortar 
firmly  calked  into  it.  At  the  jambs  of  openings  extra  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  close  adhesion  throughout,  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  inspection  by  sounding  and  the  renewal 
of  all  spots  where  the  stucco  has  failed  to  unite  with  the 
wall.  Q.  A.  GILLMOKK. 

Stuhlweis'senburg,  town  of  Western  Hungary,  on  a 
marshy  plain,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  soda 
is  extracted.  It  has  several  fine  buildings,  a  gymnasium, 
a  military  academy,  a  Magyar  theatre,  manufactures  of 
potash,  leather,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  extensive 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  corn,  cattle,  and  wool.  P.  22,683. 

Stuke'ley  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  in 
1687 ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  devoted  himself  to 
medicine;  resided  in  London,  and  afterward  at  Grantham, 
where  ho  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  physician.  Forced 
by  attacks  of  the  gout  to  abandon  his  profession,  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  in  1729  presented  to  the  living  of  All 
Saints.  Stamford,  and  in  1747  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George- 
the-Martyr  in  London.  He  was  a  zealous  and  diligent, 
though  often  fanciful,  antiquarian,  and  published,  among 
other  works,  Itincrarinm  Curiosum,  an  account  of  the  an- 
tiquities and  curiosities  of  Great  Britain  (1724);  Palao- 
qrapkia  Savm,  relating  to  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
bearing  upon  sacred  history  (1736) ;  An  Account  nf  Stmie- 
heni/e.  (1740);  Palxographia  Brita-nnicn  (1743-52),  and 
The  Medrtllic  Hlntory  of  Caransinn,  Emperor  in  Britain 
(1757).  Of  him  Gibbon  says,  "I  have  used  his  materials 
and  rejected  most  of  his  fanciful  conjectures."  D.  in  Lon- 
don in  1765. 

Stump  Sound,  tp.,  Onslow  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1515. 

S I  n  in  p'lou  n ,  v.,  Taneytown  tp.,  Carroll  eo.,  Md.  P.  41. 

Stu'por  [Lat.].  Stupor  or  coma  is  that  condition  in 
which,  when  fully  developed,  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  are  entirely  suspended, 
and  the  individual  lies  unconscious,  breathing  heavily,  and 
without  the  power  of  voluntary  motion.  It  may  be  in- 
duced by  pressure  upon  the  brain,  as  from  a  depressed 
piece  of  bone  of  the  skull  or  the  entrance  of  some  foreign 
tody,  as  a  bullet;  by  a  blow  or  fall,  causing  concussion 
of  the  brain  or  compression  from  extravasated  blood ;  by 
,the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  causing  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage; by  the  circulation  of  poisoned  blood  through  the 


cerebral  vessels,  as  occurs,  for  instance,  when  an  over-dose 
of  opium  or  alcohol  has  been  taken.  Stupor  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sleep,  with  which,  though  sometimes  con- 
founded, it  has  in  reality  little  or  no  analogy.  In  the  first 
place,  stupor  never  occurs  in  the  healthy  individual,  while 
sleep  is  a  necessity  of  life.  It  is  easy  to  awake  a  person 
from  sleep,  while  it  is  often  impossible  to  arouse  him  from 
stupor.  In  sleep  the  mind  may  be  active ;  in  stupor  it  is,  as 
it  were,  dead.  An  increased  amount  of  blood  in  the  brain 
will  cause  stupor,  whereas  sleep  is  the  result  of  a  diminished 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  tissue. 

Stupor  is  a  symptom  of  serious  importance  in  various 
injuries  and  diseases  to  which  the  brain  is  liable.  It  may 
exist  in  all  degrees  of  severity  ;  and  in  the  partial  forms  the 
subject  is  either  not  entirely  unconscious,  or,  if  so,  may  be 
roused  by  impressions  made  upon  the  organs  of  the  special 
senses,  though  usually  only  for  a  short  time.  There  is  a 
form  of  stupor,  met  with  in  certain  diseases  of  the  brain, 
in  which  the  individual,  though  unconscious,  is  neverthe- 
less not  altogether  deprived  of  the  power  to  think  and  to 
move  the  limbs.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  marked  degree  of 
restlessness,  though  the  movements  are,  as  it  were,  auto- 
matic, and  the  speech  is  incoherent.  This  condition  is 
known  as  "coma  vigil."  It  generally  only  occurs  in  cases 
of  great  gravity,  and  it  indicates  a  fatal  termination. 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 

Stur'bridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Quinncbaug  River,  is  noted  for  romantic  mountain-scenery, 
has  2  cotton  and  1  woollen  mill,  a  tool-factorv,  2  hotels,  3 
churches,  and  15  schools.  P.  2101. 

Sturge  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Elverton,  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1793  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  in 
1820  established  himself  as  acorn-factor  in  Birmingham, 
where  he  acquired  great  wealth,  and  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  With  a  special  view  to 
study  the  question  of  slavery,  he  visited  the  West  Indies, 
and  published  The  Went  Indies  in  18S7  (1838)  :  four  years 
later  he  travelled  in  America,  and  published  Vint  in  ihr 
United  Niiiten  in  184!  (1842).  D.  at  Birmingham  May  1, 
1859.  His  Memoirs,  by  Henry  Richard,  were  published  in 
1864. 

Stur'geon  [Lat.  nturio ;  Fr.  entnr<jeo»~\,  the  common 
English  name  applied  to  the  species  of  the  family  Acipcn- 
seridic.  This  family  belongs  to  the  super-order  Chondro- 
ganoidei  and  order  Chondroetci  (see  FISHES),  and  is  a  very 
natural  group,  having  no  near  relations  in  the  existing 
fauna.  All  the  species  have  the  body  elongated  and  sub- 
cylindrical,  or  slightly  compressed  and  tapering  backward 
into  a  rather  slender  caudal  peduncle;  the  skin  is  gener- 
ally armed  with  minute  osseous  plates,  ns  well  as  five  rows 
of  larger  keeled  bucklers,  one  dorsal,  one  pair  lateral,  and 
one  pair  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  no  well- 
defined  lateral  line;  the  head  is  produced  into  a  more  or 
less  incurved  and  projecting  snout,  which  is  provided  be- 
low with  four  barbels  in  a  transverse  row ;  the  opercular 
apparatus  is  imperfect,  but  the  operculum  proper  well  de- 
veloped ;  the  nostrils  are  double,  and  in  front  of  the  eyes; 
the  mouth  is  inferior,  transverse,  protractile,  with  fleshy 
lips,  and  of  small  size:  teeth  entirely  wanting  in  the 
adult;  branchial  apertures  mostly  limited  to  the  sides,  the 
branchial  membrane  being  attached  below  to  the  isthmus; 
branchiostegal  rays  none;  fins  all  composed  of  numerous 
fine  and  closely-approximated  rays,  and  the  vertical  with 
fulcra  in  front;  the  dorsal  far  behind,  and  short;  the  anal 
still  nearer  the  tail  than  the  dorsal;  the  caudal  heterocer- 
cal — t'.  e.  with  the  upper  lobe  prolonged  and  vcrtcbrated  ; 
pectoral  narrow  and  low  on  the  scapular  arch  ;  ventral  be- 
hind the  centre  of  gravity.  The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous, 
and  has  numerous  vertebra;.  The  stomach  is  not  ctecal ; 
the  pyloric  appendages  are  numerous;  the  rectum  has  a 
spiral  valve;  the  air-bladder  is  large  and  simple,  and  com- 
municates with  the  oesophagus  through  its  upper  surface; 
the  gills  aro  four  in  number,  and  in  addition  arc  two  ac- 
cessory gills.  Species  arc  found  in  all  the  temperate  por- 
tions of  the  northern  hemisphere.  All  breed  in  the  fresh 
water,  but  some  are  residents  of  the  sea  part  of  the  year, 
while  others  are  permanent  denizens  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers.  They  nearly  agree,  in  fact,  in  distribution  with  the 
salmonids,  save  that  they  are  less  generally  found  in 
streams,  on  account  of  their  larger  size.  There  are  two 
primary  types — (1)  Acipeneer,  which  embraces  several  sub- 
ordinate sub-genera  or  genera ;  and  (2)  f!t:ii]>li!>'liyiit:htip«, 
of  which  only  two  species  are  known,  one  (S.  /ilntyrhi/n- 
i'lnm)  confined  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
and  another  (f!.  Fedttchenkoi),  lately  described  by  Kessler 
(1872),  from  Toorkistan.  The  number  of  species  of  Aei- 
pcnuer  is  uncertain,  Dumoril  (1870)  recognizing  over  80, 
while  Gunther  (1870)  admits  only  19.  The  most  common 
American  species  are  the  anadromous  A.  brerirostria,  or 
short-nosed  sturgeon,  and  A.  oxyrhynchus,  or  sharp-nosed 
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Ptur.^e'in,  which  ascend  the.  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
and  the  fresh-water  A.  ruliicuniiut  of  the  great  lakes  and 
their  tributary  rivers.  The  sturgeons  ascend  the  Hudson 
Kiver  in  largo  numbers,  anil  are  called  "Albany  beef" 
near  the  head  of  navigation.  Their  flesh  is  roddish-color- 
c  I,  an  I  is  hy  s-mie  highly  esteemed.  Their  eggs  are  often 
made  into  caviare;  their  air-bladders  can  yield  a  kind  of 
isinglass;  and  a  not  bad  oil  may  be  expressed  from  them. 
They  are  the  largest  of  fre"h  water  fishes,  the  A.  IIIIIH 
sometimes  exceeding  the  length  of  fifteen  feet  und  the 
weight  of  2000  pounds.  (See  also  STERLET.  For  illus- 
tration sec'  FISH.)  THEODORE  (in. i.. 

Sturgeon,  p.-v.,  Boone  co.,  Mo.,  on  North  Missouri 
R.  K.,  l:!ll  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  3  churches,  a  high 
school,  1  newspaper,  1  flouring-mill,  2  hotels,  and  a  court- 
house. Principal  business  of  neighborhood,  stock-raising. 
P.  about  SOO.  THOMAS  S.  CARTER,  Ei>.  •'  LEADER." 

Sturgeon  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Whittington,  Lancashire, 
in  ITS.1',;  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  subse- 
<|neutly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  royal  artillery.  While 
in  this  position  he  began  to  employ  his  spare  moments 
in  scientific,  study  and  experiments,  especially  in  the 
(h-|iartnicnt  of  electricity;  mastered  the  discoveries  of 
Oersted.  Faraday,  Arago,  and  Ampere,  and  even  made 
improvements  upon  the  rotary  cylinders  of  Ampere.  In 
Is:! I  four  papers  on  electricity  were  furnished  by  him 
to  the  I'liilwitiiihiml  Mai/uzine,  and  in  1825  he  devised 
an  improved  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  for  which  the 
Hoyal  Society  awarded  him  a  silver  medal  and  a  purse  of 
thirty  guineas.  He  was  for  many  years  professor  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  in  the  East  India  Company's  mili- 
tary academy  at  Addiscombe,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  lecturer  on  science  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Gallery,  Man- 
chester. D.  at  Manchester  in  Dee.,  1850. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Door  co.,  Wis.,  located 
on  an  arm  of  Green  Bay,  2  miles  from  Lake  Michigan, 
contains  3  churches,  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  5  hotels, 
and  2  saw-mills.  P.  690.  Sturgeon  Bay,  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  8  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide,  and  affords  an 
excellent  harbor  for  the  largest  vessels. 

H.  HARRIS,  ED.  "DoOR  Co.  ADVOCATE." 

Stur'ges  (.JONATHAN),  b.  at  Southport,  Conn.,  Mar.  24, 
1802  ;  came  to  New  York  in  1821 ;  entered  as  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  house,  in  which  he  became  a  junior  partner  in 
ISl'S,  and  senior  partner  in  1836,  remaining  until  1868, 
when  he  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  the  success  of 
whii-h  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  exertions.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  gave  his  earnest  support  to  the  national 
government;  was  president  of  the  Union  League  Club  in 
1803,  and  was  subsequently  prominent  in  the  measures  to 
break  up  the  "  Tweed  Ring"  and  inaugurate  a  municipal 
reform  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  active  in  religious 
movements,  and  gave  largely  for  philanthropic  and  chari- 
table purposes.  D.  at  New  York  Nov.  28,  1874. 

Stur'gis,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
junction  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  6  churches,  a  union 
school,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  several  man- 
ufactories. P.  of  v.  1768;  of  tp.  2306. 

A.  H.  WAIT,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Sturgis  (SAMUEL  DAVIS),  b.  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  in 
1822  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  1846;  served  as  lieutenant 
of  dragoons  in  the  Mexican  war  :  was  made  prisoner  while 
on  a  reconnaissance  just  before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista ; 
subsequently  served  in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  on 
the  frontiers,  and  was  made  captain  in  1855.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  in  command  of  Fort  Smith, 
Ark. ;  all  his  officers  resigning,  he  abandoned  the  fort,  thus 
saving  his  command  and  most  of  the  material.  In  May, 
1861,  was  made  colonel  of  cavalry,  serving  in  Missouri; 
in  August  a  brigadier-general,  and  assigned  to  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  afterward  to  the  command  in  Kansas, 
and  in  1862  to  that  of  the  fortifications  at  Washington, 
subsequently  serving  in  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg  and  in  the  South  and  West ;  in  1865  he  was  brevettod 
brigadier-general  and  major-general.  His  rank  in  the 
regular  army  is  colonel  of  cavalry. 

Sturleson  (SXORRE).     See  SNORRE  STURLESOX. 

Sturm's  Method,  or  Sturm's  Theorem,  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of  a  nu- 
merical equation  which  are  included  between  given  limits, 
discovered  by  J.  C.  F.  Sturm  (1803-55),  and  embodied  in 
a  memoir  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  May  23, 
1829. 

Sturt  (Sir  CIIAULKS).  b.  in  England  early  in  the  present 
century:  entered  the  army  ut  an  early  age.  und  in  1S25, 
having  reached  the  rank  of  captain,  was  stationed  at  Syd- 


ney, New  South  Wales.  In  1H28  he  was  the  leader  of  an 
expedition  organized  by  government  to  explore  the  un- 
known region  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  during  which 
he  discovered  the  Marquaric,  Castloreagh.  and  Darling 
rivers,  and  soon  after  led  another  expedition  which  ex- 
plored the  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee  River,  and  in  June, 
1830,  discovered  the  great  Murray  River,  which  he  followed 
to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Alcxandrina,  returning  early  in  1  ^',  1. 
In  IH44  he  undertook  a  still  more  difficult  journey,  pene- 
trating to  the  great  stony  desert  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  upon  his  return  was  made  register-gene- 
ral and  subsequently  colonial  secretary  of  South  Australia. 
In  consequence  of  his  exposure  in  those  expeditions  he  be- 
came totally  blind,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
knighted  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  published  Tim 
E.t-fn  ilitifuiH  into  the  Interim-  of  Sintthfi-n  Annti-alia  in  1X28— 
SI  (1833)  and  Narrative  n/  an  Bxprilitinn  'into  <'i-ntral  Anu- 
trtilin  in  1844-46  (1849).  D.  at  Cheltenham  June  16, 
1869. 

Stur'tevant  (JULIAN  M.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Litohfield,  Conn., 
in  1805;  became  professor  of  mathematics,  and  in  1st! 
president  of  Illinois  College,  a  position  which  he  still  re- 
tains. He  has  contributed  through  the  liililintl  /i>/><,«itori/, 
Neir  Englander,  and  other  journals  largely  to  the  theologi- 
cal literature  of  the  day,  and  published  a  lecture  on  The 
Prevent  Attitude  of  England  toward  the  United  States 
(1864). 

Stntsman,  county  of  Dakota,  formed  since  the  census 
of  1870.  Cap.  Jamestown. 

Stuttering.  See  STAMMERING,  by  W.  A.  HAMMOXD, 
M.  D. 

Stutt'gart,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg, 
with  107,273  inhabitants  in  Dec.,  1875,  is  in  a  charming 
valley  among  hills  covered  with  forests  and  gardens,  and  is 
regularly  and  beautifully  built.  The  Altstadt,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre,  and  grouped  around  the  market-place, 
contains  several  small  and  narrow  streets,  but  the  new 
parts  of  the  city,  mostly  erected  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  surpassing  the  Altstadt  twelve  times  in  ex- 
tent, have  broad  and  beautiful  streets  and  symmetrical 
squares.  The  most  prominent  point  is  the  palace  square, 
ornamented  with  gardens  and  fountains,  containing  the 
jubilee  column,  16  metres  high,  and  surrounded  with  mag- 
nificent buildings.  Among  these  the  new  palace  is  the 
most  remarkable — a  very  handsome  structure,  with  two 
projecting  wings,  the  central  building  bearing  an  immense 
gilded  crown  and  containing  365  rooms  rich  in  art-works 
by  Dannecker,  Gegcnbaur,  Thorwaldson,  and  others.  To 
the  right  of  this  edifice  stands  the  old  palace,  built  1553- 
70,  a  gloomy  castle  with  towers  and  pinnacles,  but  contain- 
ing a  beautifully-painted  chapel  and  large  halls,  the  curious 
Reitschnecke,  a  spiral  horse-path  giving  access  to  the  third 
floor,  and  in  the  court  the  equestrian  statue  of  Eberhard, 
the  first  duke  of  AVUrtemberg.  In  the  left  wing  of  the  new 
palace  is  the  royal  theatre,  finished  in  1846,  and  opposite 
the  palace  is  the  Konigsbau,  a  beautiful  structure  with  nn 
Ionian  colonnade,  built  by  Leins  1855—59,  and  containing 
numerous  shops,  elegant  caffs,  a  concert-hall,  and  other 
assembly-rooms.  Near  the  palace  square  is  the  new  d£pot, 
an  immense  building,  with  a  tasteful  portal  on  columns, 
large,  beautiful  halls,  and  rich  interior  ornamentation ; 
and  opposite  this  is  the  new  post-office,  also  an  elegant 
structure.  In  the  rear  of  the  old  palace  is  the  Schiller 
Square,  containing  the  statue  of  the  poet,  the  immense 
building  of  the  palace  of  the  princes,  and  the  parish 
church,  erected  1436-90.  and  restored  in  1841  by  HeideloflT. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  important  streets  is 
the  Neckar-strasse,  running  from  the  palace  square  in  n 
north-eastern  direction,  and  containing  the  museum  of 
natural  science  with  a  rich  collection  of  mammals ;  the 
national  library,  comprising  300,000  volumes,  130,000 
pamphlets,  3600  manuscripts,  2300  incunabula,  and  a  col- 
lection of  8700  Bibles  in  89  different  languages;  the  mu- 
seum of  art,  containing  an  art  school  and  collections  of 
paintings  and  statues,  etc.  Nearly  parallel  with  the 
Neckar-strasse  runs  the  KiJnigs-strasse,  traversing  the 
palace  square,  dividing  the  city  into  two  parts,  an  eastern 
and  western,  and  containing  the  royal  stables  with  many 
noble  horses;  the  royal  central  hall  for  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, with  a  good  library  and  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  native  and  foreign  industrial  products,  models, 
fabrics,  machines,  etc.  Other  remarkable  buildings  aro 
the  museum  for  Wiirtembergian  antiquities,  the  polytech- 
nic school,  the  new  market-hall;  and  among  the  churches, 
the  Leonhard's  church,  Johannis  church,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  a  new  English  church,  and  the  magnificent  syna- 
gogue. The  finest  promenade  is  the  palace  garden,  a  park 
with  lakes,  fountains,  statues,  etc.,  stretching  from  tho 
palace  for  a  distance  of  about  2  miles.  In  the  vicinity  are 
!  the  royal  summer  palaces,  Solitude,  Villa  Rosenstcin, 
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Wilhelmiv,  and  the  Villa,  and  the  charming  town  of  Cann- 
stadt  on  the  Ncckar,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  much  fre- 
quented as  a  bathing-place,  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
railway,  and  reached  in  eight  minute?.  The  industry  in 
woollen  manufactures  is  important:  a  wholesale  cloth-fair 
is  annually  held  in  August.  The  manufactures  of  piano- 
fortes, oarriages,  chocolate,  sugar,  and  machinery  are  also 
considerable.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  extensive;  the 
book  and  art  trade  are  especially  important.  The  name 
filntti/'irt  first  ixvurs  in  history  in  1229.  The  city  was  held 
bv  Austria  from  1519  to  1534,  and  occupied  by  Alba  in 
1546  in  the  Schmalkaldian  war.  In  the  period  from  1634 
to  1638  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  died  (8810)  from  the 
plague.  In  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  three  times 
taken  by  the  enemy ;  also  several  times  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.  AUGUST  NIEMANX. 

Stutt's,  tp.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.     P.  1028. 
Stuy'vesant,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Hudson  River  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.     P.  2263. 

Stuyvesant  (PETER),  b.  in  Holland  in  1602;  served  in 
the  West  Indies;  was  director  of  the  colony  of  Curacoa: 
lost  a  leg  in  an  attack  upon  the  Portuguese  island  of  St. 
Martin  ;  returned  to  Holland  in  1644,  and  in  1047  was 
made  director-general  of  the  New  Netherlands,  retaining 
the  position  till  1664,  when  the  colony  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  changed  its  name  to  New  York.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  New  Amsterdam  (now  the  city  of  New  York) 
in  May,  1647,  he  made  peace  with  the  Indians,  whom  his 
predecessor  had  provoked  to  hostility,  and  in  1650  went  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  arranged  with  the  English  com- 
missioners the  boundary-line  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  possessions  in  North  America.  In  1651  the  Dutch 
had  built  a  fort  on  Delaware  River,  then  called  the  South 
River,  in  distinction  from  the  Hudson,  or  North  River, 
which  the  Swedes  claimed  to  be  an  encroachment  upon 
their  rights  ;  and  in  1654  the  Swedish  governor  Rising  took 
possession  of  the  fort,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Newcastle.  In  1655,  Stuyvesant  sailed  for  the  Dela- 
ware with  seven  vessels  conveying  600  or  700  men,  recap- 
tured the  fort,  and  took  possession  of  the  entire  colony  of 
New  Sweden.  For  nearly  ten  years  there  was  no  trouble 
from  abroad,  but  discontents  had  sprung  up  against  the 
arbitrary  administration  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany. In  1653  a  convention  of  two  delegates  from  each 
settlement  in  the  colony  assembled  and  demanded  that  ob- 
scure and  obsolete  laws  should  not  be  revived,  and  that  no 
officer  should  be  appointed  except  with  the  approbation  of 
the  people.  Stuyvesant  replied  that  the  magistrates  do- 
rived  their  authority  from  God  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  and  not  from  a  few  ignorant  subjects,  and  or- 
dered the  convention  to  disperse  under  pain  of  condign 
punishment.  The  embers  of  discontent,  however,  still 
smouldered,  and  the  governor  and  the  people  were  on  ill 
terms.  The  English  colonies  in  New  England,  in  spite  of 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  governor,  began  to  en- 
croach upon  the  boundaries  of  New  Netherlands.  In  1664, 
Charles  II.  of  England  issued  a  charter  to  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.,  bestowing  upon  him 
all  the  country  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  in- 
cluding New  Netherlands,  as  well  as  some  territory  which 
had  previously  been  granted  to  the  New  England  prov- 
inces. In  August  of  that  year,  although  England  and 
Holland  were  at  peace,  Col.  Nicolls,  with  an  English  fleet, 
appeared  in  the  bay  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant  at  first  refused,  but  the  municipal 
officers,  seeing  little  hope  of  successful  resistance,  and  hav- 
ing no  very  warm  attachment  to  their  Dutch  masters,  in- 
sisted that  he  should  yield,  and  the  town  was  surrendered 
Sept.  3,  1664,  and  its  name  changed  to  New  York — a  des- 
ignation soon  extended  to  the  whole  province  of  New 
Netherlands.  Stuyvesant  went  to  Holland  the  next  year 
to  render  an  account  to  his  superiors  of  his  administration 
and  the  loss  of  the  colony,  but  returned  soon  after,  and 
passed  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life  at  his  farm, 
called  the  Bmtuarif,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  pres- 
ent street  called  the  Bowery,  then  a  quiet  country-road, 
long  afterward  known  as  Bowery  Lane,  which  ran  past  it. 
A  pear  tree  which  he  had  brought  from  Holland  in  1647, 
and  planted  in  his  garden,  was  standing  at  the  corner  of 
Thirteenth  street  and  Third  avenue  and  bore  fruit  until  ! 
about  1860.  He  was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  a  chapel  which 
he  had  built  at  his  own  expense  upon  his  farm,  and  dedi- 
cated according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  church 
of  St.  Mark's  in  the  Bowery,  and  the  stone  which  had  been 
placed  over  his  grave  is  built  into  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
church.^  The  inscription  reads:  "In  this  vault  lies  buried  i 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  late  captain-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  Amsterdam,  in  New  Netherlands,  now  called 
New  York,  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  D.  in  Aug.,  A.  n.  i 


1682,  aged  eighty  years." 
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Sty  [Ang.-Sax.  ttiycntl],  (hordeotiim),  a  small  boil  which 
occurs  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  It  should  be  treated  with 
a  warm-water  dressing  or  light  wet  poultice;  after  the  dis- 
charge of  a  little  pus  and  a  slough,  it  usually  gets  well  at 
once.  If  there  be  a  long  succession  of  sties,  as  sometimes 
happens,  iron  and  quinia,  with  occasional  mild  laxatives, 
will  be  useful. 

Style,  Old  and  New.  See  CALENDAR,  by  PRES. 
F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Stylites,  or  PILLAR  SAINTS  (which  see). 

Stylites,  St.  Simeon.     See  SIMEON  STYLITES. 

Styptics.     See  BLEEDING. 

Styraca'ceac  [».  e.  the  storax  family  :  from  the  typical 
genus,  yiyrrif],  a  small  order  of  trees  and  shrubs,  exogenous 
and  gamopetalous,  diplostemonous  or  polyandrous ;  the 
stamens  commonly  monadelphous  or  polyadelphous,  and 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  corolla;  the  calyx  more  or  less 
adnate,  and  the  seeds  few  and  large,  with  a  bony  coat ; 
the  leaves  alternate  and  simple.  Mainly  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical, Asiatic  and  American,  but  with  several  represent- 
atives in  the  U.  S.  Two  species  of  Hii/em'a,  the  snowdrop 
tree,  not  rare  and  much  prized  in  ornamental  cultivation, 
grow  wild  from  Virginia  to  Florida.  Our  species  of  Sl'/rax 
I  are  handsome  flowering  shrubs,  but  unimportant.  Other 
species  yield  fragrant  gum-resins  containing  benzoic  acid 
and  some  aromatic  principles.  Storax  exudes  from  wounds 
of  the  trunk  of  Styrax  offirinale  of  Syria,  benzoin  from  ,V. 
Jlenzm'n  of  Java,  etc.;  both  are  used  for  incense  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches ;  benzoin  also  in  the  preparation 
of  paregoric,  in  the  cosmetic  called  "virgin's  milk,"  and 
formerly  was  an  article  of  considerable  repute  in  medicine. 
Benzoin  in  English  commerce  is  called  gum-benjamin.  The 
leaves  of  Symplimit  tinctoria  (called  sweet-leaf)  arc  used 
in  Carolina  for  dyeing  yellow.  ASA  GRAY. 

Styrax.     See  STYRACACE/E. 

Styr'ia  [Ger.  Stcicrmitrk],  province  of  Austria,  bounded 
N.  by  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  E.  by  Hungary,  S.  by 
Croatia,  and  W.  by  Illyria.  Area,  8658  sq.  m.  P.  I,'l37,990, 
of  whom  710,000  are  of  German  and  427,000  of  Slavic  de- 
scent. With  the  exception  of  the  southern  part,  where 
there  are  some  plains,  on  which  and  in  the  valleys  are 
raised  wheat,  though  not  enough  for  home  consumption, 
maize,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  and  fruit,  the  whole 
province  is  mountainous,  and  cattle-rearing,  dairy-farm- 
ing, mining,  and  manufactures  of  metallic  wares  are  the 
principal  branches  of  industry.  The  Noric  Alps  cover  the 
surface  between  the  Ens  and  the  Mur;  the  Styrian  Alps, 
between  the  Mur  and  the  Drave;  and  the  Carnic  Alps,  be- 
tween the  Drave  and  the  Save.  These  mountains  rise  to  a 
height  of  between  7000  and  8000  feet,  and  are  rich  in  iron, 
copper,  salt,  alum,  marble,  and  coal:  516,136  cwts.  of  iron, 
404,986  cwts.  of  coal,  160,000  cwts.  of  salt,  4145  cwts.  of 
alum,  1047  cwts.  of  copper  arc  annually  raised,  besides 
some  lead,  silver,  gold,  zinc,  and  vitriol.  Cap.  Gr'dtz. 

Styx  [Sriif,  "the  Hateful"],  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
was  a  river  of  Hades  which  flowed  nine  times  around  the 
lower  world.  At  the  entrance  to  Hades  was  the  abode  of 
the  nymph  or  goddess  Styx,  by  whom  the  most  solemn 
oaths  of  the  gods  were  sworn. — STYX  was  also  the  name 
of  the  highest  waterfall  in  Greece,  near  Nonacris  in  Ar- 
cadia. The  ancients,  like  the  modern  residents  of  the  vi 
cinity,  considered  its  waters  fearfully  poisonous,  and  it  was 
believed  that  no  vessel  could  hold  any  of  it  unless  made 
of  the  hoof  of  an  ass  or  horse.  The  ancients  associated 
this  waterfall  with  the  mysterious  Styx  of  the  lower  world. 

Snabia.     See  SWABIA. 

S uali 'i m,  town  belonging  to  Turkey  on  a  small  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  African  coast,  in  lat.  19°  10'  N., 
is  important  as  a  station  for  the  pilgrims  passing  from 
and  to  Africa.  P.  about  8000. 

Siiam  ico,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Wis.,  on  Green 
Bay.  P.  1074. 

Sna'rez  (FRANCISCO),  b.  in  Granada,  Spain,  Jan.  5, 
1548 ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  an  early  age  ;  became 
professor  in  succession  at  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Rome,  and 
Coimbra.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer;  his  complete 
works,  filling  23  folio  volumes,  were  published  at  Mentz 
and  Lyons  (1630  xeq.) ;  new  editions  at  Venice  in  1640,  and 
at  Besancon  in  1856-62.  His  Dtfeniia  Fidci  (1613)  was 
ordered  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  be  burned,  because 
it  maintained  that  the  pope  had  power  to  coerce  kings.  D. 
in  Lisbon  Sept.  25,  1H17. 

Siiber'ic  Acid  [from  the  Lat.  mber,  which  designates 
both  "cork"  and  the  "cork  tree;"  Ger.  Knrktaare'].  The 
name  was  originally  due  to  the  fact  that  this  acid  was  first 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cork.  Fats  gen- 
erally, however,  yield  it  by  the  same  treatment,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  a  characteristic  product  of  cork.  Suberic 
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acid  is  a  homologue  of  oxalic  and  snccinic  acids,  and  its 
general  characters  arc  those  of  that  dilmsic  family  of  acids. 
Its  empirical  formula  is  i'.ll,(n,.  and  its  rational  constitu- 
tion is  most  likely  Ot-Ct.oHjC.H%  the  last  ll-j  being  mctal- 
loidal  or  basic,  a  nil  replaceable  by  one  metallic  <lyad  or  (wo 

metallic  iai|s.  while  the  other  twelve  equivalent*  of  II, 

being  enclosed  in  the  radical  or  h»i»"^"i'  ><  molecule-  (MC 
lloMoi.ocy  mill  Vol. i  MI:S,  Moi.Kcri.Aii  I.  are  not  thus  re- 
placeable. To  obtain  suberic  acid  free  from  the  other  aeids 
produced  by  (lie  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fats,  the  mixed 
product  is  treated  with  cold  ether,  in  which  this  acid  is 
almost  insoluble.  It  is  necessary,  IIOWCMT.  to  purify  it 
further  by  rccrysliilli/.utinn.  It  may  be  obtained  in  large 
ncc. Hi -s.  which  'sublime  like  oxalic  acid.  Il  is  sparingly 
soluble  ill  cold,  but  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  soluble,  in 
alcohol.  Density  not  recorded  as  yet.  so  that  its  molecular 

volume  cannot    lit npare.l  with   tbat    of  oxalic   acid — a 

compai ison  which,  when  possible,  will  give  us,  by  simple 
dill'erence.  the  Milume  of  tbc  six  hoinulogcn  molecules  pres- 
ent. HEXUY  WriiTz. 

Subia'co  [anc.  tMlag»nm\,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Rome,  about  44  miles  K.  N.  K.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  situation  below  a  villa  belonging 
to  Nero,  in  the  grounds  of  which  were  three  lakes.  The 
town  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  Teverone,  which 
is  overlooked  by  the  Simbniini  chain.  The  views  from 
tins  to\ui.  and  especially  from  the  ruins  of  Xero's  villa,  li 
miles  higher  up  the  river  (where,  Tacitus  tella  us,  the  table 
at  which  the  emperor  was  feasting  was  once  overthrown 
by  lightning),  and  from  the  still  more  elevated  monastery 
of  St.  Benedict,  are  of  surprising  beauty,  and  draw  hither, 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  artists  from  all  parts  of 
Kurope.  The  fine  old  castle,  with  all  its  historic  associa- 
tions, the  picturesque  waterfalls,  the  grand  old  monasteries, 
the  superb  forests  of  the  neighborhood,  all  unite  to  charm 
the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Even  the  dark  and  gloomy 
interior  of  the  town  pleases  the  traveller  from  its  mediaeval 
air.  The  monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica  (founded  in  the 
fifth  and  restore  I  in  the  tenth  century)  contains  much  that 
is  worthy  of  notice,  architecturally  and  otherwise;  its  once- 
ccld, rated  library,  so  rich  in  MSS.,  is  now  dispersed,  but 
it  is  still  remembered  with  interest  as  the  place  where  the 
printing-press  was  first  used  in  Italy,  a  It<nt»tnit  and  a  Lac- 
tniithi*  (1465)  being  the  first  issues.  The  monastery  of 
St.  Benedict,  the  first  founded  by  the  saint  himself,  was  re- 
built in  817;  the  churches  connected  with  it  are  of  the  elev- 
enth, twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  but  all  are  very  curi- 
ous. The  modern  town  is  of  no  special  interest.  P.  7367. 
Sub'lette,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lee  co.,  111.,  on  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  P.  1300. 

Sublimate.     See  Srm.ni  \TION. 

Siihliinn'tion  [Lat.  nublimatio].  This  if  a  chemical 
process  of  separation  and  purification,  applicable  only 
occasionally  in  cases  in  which  a  volatile  substance  con- 
denses or  crystallizes  from  the  condition  of  vapor  directly 
to  the  solid  condition,  and  not  to  the  usual  liquid  form. 
In  such  cases  this  method  of  obtaining  bodies  in  pure  and 
crystallized  form  is  highly  convenient  and  valuable. 
Among  the  more  important  substances  to  which  this 
method  is  applicable  are  sulphur,  iodine,  vermilion,  cor- 
ronive  sublimate,  cttf'mtrf,  Hftltti  of  ammonia,  ar»eniowt  oxide, 
o.rtilic,  btrtzoic,  Mttcfiitic,  and  pyrorjallic  acids,  camphor, 
I'lt/f-  itie,  etc.  As,  while  in  a  state  of  vapor,  those  sub- 
stances which  volatilize  at  low  temperatures  will  readily 
pass  through  porous  diaphragms  like  paper,  it  is  often 
convenient  to  cover  the  lower  vessel,  containing  the  sub- 
stance to  be  volatilized,  with  paper,  which  will  prevent  the 
crystals  that  condense  in  the  head  or  upper  inverted  vessel 
from  falling  back  and  causing  waste  of  time.  In  cases  of 
bodies  requiring  high  temperatures  wire-gauze  screens  may 
be  employed  in  the  same  way.  H.  WURTZ. 

Sublime'  [Lat.  miMi'mii],  The.  Contradistinguished 
from  the  beautiful,  which  charms  and  attracts  us,  the  sublime 
awes  us,  moves  us  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  mixed  with  fear. 
The  sublime  in  nature  is  usually  found  in  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  the  ocean,  in  the  resistless  might  of  its  waves  when 
moved  by  a  storm,  or  more  frequently  in  the  thunderstorm 
with  its  threatening  look,  its  vivid  and  destructive  light- 
nings, and  its  deafening  crashes  of  thunder.  But  still  more 
adequate  is  the  manifestation  of  the  sublime  in  instances 
of  moral  heroism— in  deeds  of  daring  and  self-denial;  the 
sublime  in  art  has  most  frequently  made  use  of  this  phase. 
Kant  in  his  I'riti,/,,,-  ,,/  tli,  Judgment  (\  23-53)  has  given 
the  first  thorough  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  sublime. 
According  to  him,  "  while  the  beautiful  in  nature  apper- 
tains to  the  form  of  an  object — hence  to  its  circumscribed 
limits — the  sublime,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  found  also  in 
formless  objects:  a  want  of  limitation  attaches  toil.  It 
is,  however,  represented  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  something 
merely  fragmentary.  The  beautiful  may  therefore  be  re- 


garded as  the  portrayal  of  an  idea  of  the  understanding 
(not  a  mere  concept  i.  but  the  sublime  is  rather  the  pi.r 
tlaval  of  an  i'lca  of  the  rca-on.  which  from  its  nature  can- 
not be  adequately  represented  by  material  things."  "The 
pleasure  of  the  beautiful  appertains  to  the  quality  of  an 
nlijcrt,  while  the  sublime  is  manifested  chictl\  in  the  quan- 
titative aspect  of  it."  "To  tbc  charm  of  (be  beautiful 
there  is  frequently  joined  a  sporli\  eue-s.  but  the  sublime 
is  always  earnest."  "The  sublime  in  its  proper  form  is 
not  presented  in  a  sensuous  manner,  but  concerns  only 
ideas  of  the  reason,  whose  very  incommensurability  with 
sensuous  forms,  being  exhibited,  stirs  the  heart."  "  The 
beautiful  pleases  us  immediately,  but  in  its  presence  wo 
feel  disinterested  :  the  sublime  pleases  us,  but  through  its 
hostility  to  our  sensuous  interests."  (\iu-iu  <lui/>.  /',,... 
llnititifnl.  ftntl  tt'tHtil,  lecture  vii.)  says:  "A  beautiful  ob- 
ject is  something  completed,  nrcumseribed,  limited,  which 
all  our  faculties  easily  embrace,  because  the  different  parts 
arc  on  a  somewhat  narrow  scale.  A  sublime  object  is  that 
which,  by  forms  not  in  themselves  disproportion!!!,  but 
less  definite  and  more  difficult  to  sei/.e.  awakens  in  us  the 
sentiment  of  the  infinite."  Hegel  ( .•K*th'3ticii,  2d  part,  div. 
i.  chap,  ii.)  makes  the  sublime  a  province  of  symbolic  art, 
whose  chief  function  is  to  portray  the  purification  of  spirit 
and  its  separation  from  the  world  of  sense  and  all  vi-iMe 
existence.  "The  highest  principle  is  regarded  as  existing 
apart  by  itself,  and  as  incapable  from  its  very  nature  of 
finding  adequate  expression  in  the  finite  appearances  of 
the  real  world."  "  The  sublime  arises  in  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press the  infinite  without  finding  in  the  domain  of  visible 
phenomena  an  object  capable  of  representing  it.  The  in- 
finite elevates  itself  above  particular  existences,  considered 
either  in  themselves  or  in  their  totality;  they  are  as  noth- 
ing before  it;  and  the  positive  relation  which  sensuous  ob- 
jects have  to  the  beautiful,  in  the  sublime  changes  to  a 
negative  relation  which  is  more  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
nature.  God  is  thus  represented  as  purified  of  all  contact 
and  participation  with  visible  appearance."  "  In  the  Ori- 
ent, in  India,  the  One^  or  Substance,  is  conceived  as  im- 
manent in  contingent  existences  created  by  it;  they  are 
portrayed  as  mere  instruments  of  the  divine  power,  or 
as  mere  ornaments  for  the  display  of  the  glory  of  the  Ab- 
solute." In  the  Rharfnrrit  Gita  (ch.  xi.)  the  vision  of  the 
Universal  Form  of  Vishnu  furnishes  us  the  highest  ex- 
ample of  this  phase  of  the  sublime.  The  speech  of  the 
Erd-Geist  in  Goethe's  Faimt.  is  an  example  quite  similar  in 
form  and  content.  In  Hebrew  poetry  Hegel  finds  the 
highest  realization  of  the  sublime:  "Jehovah  is  not  'im- 
manent' in  nature  but  'transcendent' — lord  over  the  uni- 
verse— and  in  his  presence  the  entire  creation  is  devoid  of 
power  and  sinks  into  nothingness.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Lord  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  real  world,  with  all  its 
splendor,  pomp,  and  magnificence,  is  a  mere  accident,  an  in- 
strument, an  ephemeral  appearance  in  comparison  with  the 
eternal  and  immutable  Being.  In  the  104th  Psalm,  God  is 
represented  as  covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment, 
and  as  stretching  out  the  heavens  like  a  tent.  '  He  layeth 
the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters ;  he  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot ;  he  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
he  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth ;  he  toucheth  the 
hills,  and  they  smoke.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever/  In  the  psalm  of 
Moses  (Ps.  xc.)  the  finitude  of  man  furnishes  the  contrast 
which  makes  the  portrayal  of  the  omnipotence  of  God 
sublime."  For  genial  essays  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  writings  of  Burke,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Addison.  The  famous  treatise  of  Longinus  (n»pi*Yi^om) 
should  not  be  omitted.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Sublime  Forte.    See  PORTE. 
Sublnxation.    See  SPRAIN. 
Submarine  BlaBting.    See  APPENDIX. 
Submarine  Forests.    See  FOSSIL  BOTAHV  and  FOS- 
SIL FORESTS,  by  PROP.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Submarine'  Navigation,  the  art  of  navigating  a 
submerged  vessel.  It  has  been  said  that  man,  who  was 
created  to  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  impelled  by 
thirst  of  adventure  to  dig  into  its  bowels,  search  the  depths 
of  its  waters,  and  to  raise  himself  into  the  clouds.  These 
desires,  which  date  from  the  most  remote  times,  are  further 
stimulated  by  the  necessities  of  warfare.  Divers  were  em- 
ployed at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  remove  the  barriers 
placed  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  obstruct  and  dam- 
age the  Grecian  vessels  which  might  attempt  to  enter  the 
harbor.  The  Syrocusans  trained  persons  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  for  getting  beneath  and  injuring  the  enemy's 
vessels.  But  as  the  diver,  unaided,  cannot  usually  remain 
under  water  more  than  one  minute,  and  never  more  than 
two  and  a  half  or  three  minutes,  nor  descend  to  a  greater 
depth  than  12  to  20  fathoms,  his  ingenuity  must  soon  have 
led  him  to  devise  means  for  prolonging  his  stay  beneath 
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the  water.  It  is  probable  that  observation  of  the  instinc- 
tive action  of  the  elephant,  in  raising  his  trunk  when 
swimming  across  lakes  and  rivers,  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  an  air-tube  with  a  floating  funnel  attached.  It  is  also 
very  probable  that  the  ancients,  who  built  many  subaque- 
ous' works,  such  as  foundations  of  piers,  bridges,  and  the 
like,  hud  some  contrivance  like  the  diving-bell,  and  means 
for  furnishing  the  workman  with  air.  Finally,  the  mod- 
erns, by  the  use  of  an  impermeable  dress,  a  regulated  sup- 
ply of'air.  and  the  aid  of  the  submarine  lamp,  remain 
under  water  three  or  four  hours,  and  execute  any  class  of 
work.  All  of  these  contrivances,  however,  confined  the 
operations  of  the  diver  to  a  limited  area  and  moderate 
depths,  which  may  be  termed  submarine  exploring. 

In  submarine  navigation,  of  which  authentic  accounts 
do  not  date  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  course  shall  be  held  in  any  direction  and  at  any 
depth,  and  with  no  communication  with  the  surface  exceptat 
long  intervals.  To  accomplish  these  objects  it  is  necessary 
(1)  that  the  boat  shall  be  of  sufficient  displacement  to  carry 
the  necessary  machinery  for  propulsion,  also  men  and  ma- 
terials to  perform  the  desired  operations  ;  (2)  of  such  form 
as  to  be  easily  propelled  and  steered  ;  (3)  to  have  space  for 
the  crew  to  operate;  (4)  to  carry  a  sufficient  supply  of  pure 
air  to  support  life,  or  to  have  means  of  purifying  it  and  ex- 
hausting the  foul  air;  (5)  to  be  able  to  rise  and  fall  at  will 
to  a  determinate  depth,  either  when  stationary  or  in  mo- 
tion ;  (6)  to  allow  the  crew  to  enter  or  leave  the  boat  with- 
out external  assistance;  (7)  to  have  sufficient  light  within 
to  see  to  steer  a  given  course  and  perform  necessary  ope- 
rations; (8)  to  be  of  a  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  col- 
lapse at  the  depth  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  descend. 

The  displacement  necessary  to  transport  an  individual 
from  place  to  place  is  small,  but  to  overcome  tides  and 
currents,  and  have  room  for  air,  cither  condensed  or  at 
normal  pressure,  requires  a  capacious  interior.  Manual- 
power  for  propulsion  applied  by  oars  or  paddles,  and  in 
later  times  by  the  screw,  was  naturally  the  first  method ; 
but  this  is  exhausting  labor  in  a  confined  space,  and  the 
insufficient  speed  soon  urged  inventors  to  devise  mechan- 
ical methods.  Compressed  air  has  obvious  advantages, 
since  it  may  be  used  for  propelling  and  afterward  for  res- 
piration. Electric  engines,  liquid  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
and  even  steam,  have  been  proposed  and  experimented 
with.  In  using  steam  it  has  been  proposed  to  raise  it  in 
the  usual  manner  above  water,  and  when  about  to  sub- 
merge to  draw  fires  and  use  the  steam  from  the  heated 
water,  as  in  the  well-known  fireless  boiler.  A  symmetrical 
figure  is  obviously  of  less  resistance,  steers  with  greater 
facility,  and  for  these  reasons  a  circular  spindle  or  cigar 
shape  has  been  adopted  by  most  inventors.  All  projections 
on  the  surface  diminish  speed.  Head-room  is  requisite  to 
permit  the  crew  to  occupy  comfortable  positions.  To  merely 
support  life,  520  cubic  inches  of  air  per  man  per  minute 


are  required :  but  the  air  is  further  vitiated  by  car- 
bonic acid  exhaled  and  animal  impurities.  A  supply  of 
compressed  air  may  be  carried  in  suitable  tanks,  and  the 
foul  air  permitted  to  escape  by  a  cock  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  boat,  the  carbonic  acid  being  removed  by  washing  the 
air  with  a  fine  spray  or  absorbing  it  by  suitable  chemicals. 
The  same  air  may  continue  respirable  by  supplying  the 
exhausted  oxygen  from  a  receiver,  and  destroying  the  an- 
imal impurities  by  the  introduction  of  ozone  produced  in 
various  ways.  The  displacement  of  the  vessel,  with  all  its 
permanent  weights  attached,  must  obviously  be  greater  than 
its  bulk  of  water.  Therefore,  to  sink  it  when  stationary, 
water  must  be  admitted  into  some  of  its  compartments; 
this  may  bo  done  cither  by  pumping  in  water  or  by  allow- 
ing the  air  to  escape  and  be  replaced  by  water.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  automatically  adjusting  and  preserving 
the  boat's  horizontally,  for  when  wholly  submerged  and  at 
rest  it  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  To  rise,  the 
water  must  be  pumped  or  forced  out  by  compressed  air. 
In  motion  the  boat  is  made  to  descend  or  rise  at  will  by 
the  use  of  diving-fins  or  rudders.  The  depth  is  ascertained 
by  water-gauges.  Since  the  ultimate  object  of  the  voyage 
is  either  the  exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  wrecks, 
or  attacking  an  enemy,  some  independent  mode  of  entrance 
and  exit  should  be  provided  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  For  the  former,  a  simple  circular  or  oval  man- 
hole, covered  with  a  plate  secured  from  within,  is  usually 
adopted  ;  but  a  small  telescopic  or  tubular  turret,  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  has  been  devised  to  furnish  when 
raised  a  lookout  when  the  boat  is  at  the  surface,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  swamping  in  rough  water  if  necessary  to  open 
the  manhole.  Lowered  within  the  hull,  it  shows  no  exter- 
nal projection.  In  the  bottom  large  traps  can  be  opened 
to  permit  the  occupants  to  examine  the  bottom  beneath, 
and  divers  to  issue  forth  to  explore  wreaks,  lay  or  remove 
submarine  mines,  or  attach  torpedoes  to  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel.  Some  means  of  anchoring  the  boat  must  also  be 
provided.  Light  penetrates  the  sea  to  but  a  limited  depth, 
and  but  a  small  portion  can  reach  the  interior  through 
bull's  eyes.  Candles  consume  too  much  of,  and  vitiate,  the 
air;  the  electric  light,  on  the  whole,  appears  preferable, 
since  by  the  production  of  ozone  it  also  purifies  the  air.  A 
feeble  light,  sufficient  to  observe  the  water-gauges  and  com- 
pass, may  be  produced  by  phosphorized  oil.  The  water- 
pressure  tending  to  collapse  the  sides,  a  circular  spindle  is 
the  best  form  to  resist  external  pressure. 

Many  plans  have  been  presented,  which  in  a  more  or  less 
complete  manner  accomplish  these  objects.  First,  as  most 
complete,  is  the  Plongeur  of  Admiral  Bourgois  and  M. 
Brun,  fully  described  by  Admiral  Paris  in  his  report  on 
naval  affairs  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1807.  Second,  a 
boat  in  possession  of  the  U.  S.  navy  department,  now  lying 
at  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  called  the  "intelligent  whale  "(see 
figure).  She  is  26  feet  long  by  9  deep,  has  a  centre  and 
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bilge  keel ;  propelled  by  four  men ;  two  small  tanks  contain 
compressed  air;  two  large  tanks,  at  bottom,  contain  water 
for  sinking  the  boat,  and  communicate  with  the  air-tanks 
and  with  the  water  outside  of  the  boat;  steering-rudders 
and  diving-fins  are  provided;  also  an  iron  cupola,  having 
bull's  eyes  in  it  for  the  lookout.  A  compass  to  indicate  the 
course,  a  water-gauge  to  show  the  depth,  and  an  air-gauge 
to  show  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  boat,  are  provided;  rect- 
angular valves  for  entrance  or  exit  through  the  bottom. 
There  is  also  a  circular  opening  on  top.  An  apparatus  is 
provided  for  spraying  water  through  the  air  when  it  be- 
comes foul,  and  escape-valves  are  placed  in  the  top  of  the 
boat  for  the  escape  of  foul  air.  The  water-tanks  arc  filled 
for  sinking  the  boat  by  opening  a  valve,  and  can  be  emp- 
tied by  pumps  or  forced  out  by  compressed  air.  Two 
15-inch  shot  are  fitted  for  anchoring  with  wire  rope  cables 
working  through  water-tight  stuffing-boxes.  This  boat 
will  hold  thirteen  persons,  and  has  been  tried  with  that 
number  of  persons  on  board.  For  a  short  time  she  can 
make  a  speed  of  4  miles  an  hour.  To  sink,  admit  water 
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into  the  bottom  tanks  until  the  boat  sinks  below  the  sur- 
face; the  men  at  the  cranks  propel  the  boat,  and  the  man  at 
the  lookout  works  the  diving  and  steering  rudder  until  the 
proper  depth  is  reached.  Having  reached  the  desired  posi- 
tion, the  boat  is  anchored,  and  air  let  from  the  tanks  into 
the  boat  until  the  air-gauge  shows  a  pressure  greater  than 
the  water-pressure  for  that  depth.  The  bottom  valves  may 
then  be  opened,  and  a  diver  pass  out.  Wishing  to  rise,  this 
valve  is  closed,  communication  is  opened  between  the  air- 
and  water-tanks,  water  is  driven  out,  and  the  boat  rises. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  writer  that  while  short  voyages  can 
be  performed,  and  a  certain  time  be  spent  beneath  the 
water,  successful  submarine  navigation  is  a  chimera.  The 
difficulties  of  navigation  on  the  surface  in  a  dense  fog,  even 
when  guided  by  a  compass,  are  familiar  to  most  persons; 
but  when  the  fog  assumes  the  density  of  water,  the  difficul- 
ties are  increased  tenfold.  In  fact,  with  the  insufficient 
speed  given  to  a  body  wholly  submerged  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  direct  a  vessel  upon  a  given  object.  It  is  probable 
that  the  most  successful  application  of  this  principle  will 
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be  that  adopted  in  tlio  construction  of  tho  "  fish  tor]"  I  i 
h.nt"  used  during  the  civil  war  by  the  Confederates  at 
Charleston,  a  cigar-shaped  boat  of  galvanized  in>n,  ubout 
:;..  tret  loii.g,  ::  feet  wide.  and  :>  feet  high  in  the  middle. 
It  was  prnpe.lk-d  liy  a  screw  worked  from  the  inside  by  seven 
or  eight  men.  It  hail  two  manhole-',  which  could  lie  ti.'hlly 
closed  from  the  inside,  when  it  contained  air  enough  lor 
two  or  three  hours'  submersion.  It  had  outside  two  (ins, 
which  caused  it  In  ri-e:nnl  fall  when  in  motion.  The  man- 
holes were  provided  with  bull's  eyes  to  permit  seeing  in 
every  dire  -tion.  The  intention  of  the  designer  was  that  it 
should  mo\c  t  i  attack  just  awash,  mid  on  approaching  an 
cne.mv  di\e,  dragging  a  Hunting  torpedo  behind  it  which 
should  explode  as  it  struck  the  bottom  of  a  ship  under 
whie.h  the  lish  h:id  pa-seil.  While  practising  to  puss  under 
a  large  receiving-ship  in  Charleston  harbor,  it  went  down 
with  such  velocity  that  it  stuck  its  b  iw  in  tho  mud,  and 
could  not  rise  again  by  any  efforts  of  its  crew.  Before  it 
could  be  fnind  ami  raised,  all  on  board  were  asphyxiated, 
Mr.  llunlcv.  the  owner,  being  of  the  number  and  in  charge. 
The  same  lioat  afterward,  in  ISO  t,  sunk  the  U.  S.  S.  H.msa- 
tonm  with  a  pole  torpedo,  but  was  drawn  into  the  hole  oc- 
casioned bv  the  to, -pei  li,  went  down,  and  drowned  tho  crew. 
(This  information  is  de  ivcd  from  a  letter  of  (Jen.  Beaurc- 
gard  t  i  (ien.  .1.  (i.  Barnard,  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  the  writer.)  W.  N.  JEFFERS. 

Snbpm'na  [Lnt.  *»&,  paena,  "under  a  penalty"],  in 
law,  is  a  writ  or  process  by  which  either  parties  or  wit- 
nesses are  compelled  to  appear  in  court  or  before  a  judicial 
officer  and  answer  or  testify,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  a 
penalty  for  their  disobedience.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  this  writ.  In  the  courts  of  chancery  it  was  for  a 
long  time;  the  ordinary  process,  issued  upon  filing  a  bill  of 
complaint,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  defendants  to 
appear  and  answer.  This  use,  however,  was  abolished  in 
England  some  time  before  the  recent  consolidation  of  the 
law  and  equity  courts  and  procedure,  and  the  defendant 
in  a  chancery  suit  was  simply  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  and  with  a  notice  or  summons  endorsed  thereon  or  ac- 
companying the  same.  The  common  species  of  subpoena 
now  used  in  all  the  courts,  civil  and  criminal,  is  the  sub- 
pu'tri  <«l  ti-itifii-tniilnm,  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  witnesses 
to  attend  upon  a  trial  or  other  judicial  examination,  and 
to  give  their  evidence  thereat.  It  generally  purports  to  be 
issued  by  the  court,  to  be  signed  by  its  clerk,  and  sealed 
with  its  seal,  but  in  reality,  according  to  the  loose  practice 
prevailing  in  many  States,  it  is  issued  by  the  attorney.  It 
commands  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  lay  aside 
all  excuses  and  pretences,  and  to  appear  bef>re  the  court  or 
officer  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,  and  testify  on  be- 
half of  the  party  issuing  it,  under  a  penalty  in  case  of  a 
negkrat  to  comply  with  the  order.  A  variety  of  this  species 
is  termed  the  subprena  duce*  tecum,  and  contains  an  ad- 
ditional clause  directing  the  witness  to  bring  with  him  into 
court  certain  books,  papers,  etc.,  in  his  possession  which 
may  be  useful  as  evidence.  Both  these  forms  are  compul- 
sory ;  the  witness  must  obey  the  mandate,  and  it  is  for  the 
court  alone  to  decide  whether  his  evidence  or  the  docu- 
ments he  is  ordered  to  produce  are  material  and  proper. 
If  the  witness  violates  the  command,  an  action  for  dam- 
ages may  be  maintained  against  him  by  the  party  who  is 
materially  injured  by  his  default.  The  subpoena  is  served 
by  exhibiting  the  original  to  the  witness  and  delivering  to 
him  a  copy  thereof,  and  paying  him  his  lawful  fees  for 
travel  and  for  attendance.  Both  the  subpoena  ad  Itntifi- 
cnnditHt  and  the  subpoena  dttce*  tecum  may  be  used  by 
committees  of  legislatures  and  other  tjiiani  judicial  bodies 
lawfully  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inves- 
tigations, as  well  as  by  courts  and  magistrates. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEU.OY. 

Subroga'tion  [Lat.  sttbrogare,  to  "substitute"],  in 
law,  is  the  substitution  of  another  person  in  the  place  of  an 
original  creditor,  to  whose  rights  and  remedies,  in  respect 
of  the  debt  and  against  the  debtor,  the  party  thus  substi- 
tuted becomes  entitled.  The  doctrine  of  subrogation  was 
borrowed  from  the  Unman  law  by  the  courts  of  equity,  and 
is  now  to  some  extent  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  courts 
of  law:  it  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  equity  rather  than  of 
the  common-law  jurisprudence.  Although  the  substitution 
of  one  creditor  for  another  may  be  effected  by  contract,  yet 
the  most  important  cases,  and  those  to  which  the  term 
"  subrogation  "  is  technically  applied,  result  immediately  by 
operation  of  the  law  itself  from  tho  performance  of  certain 
acts  which  modify  the  prior  relations  of  all  the  parties  in- 
terested. It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle,  that 
whenever  a  person  wondarih/  liable  for  a  debt  pays  the 
same,  the  demand  is  not  thereby  absolutely  discharged,  but 
he  at  once  and  by  operation  of  the  equitable  doctrine  suc- 
ceeds or  becomes  subrogated  to  all  the  rights,  remedies,  and 
securities  which  the  creditor  held  against  tho  debtor  pri- 


marily liable,  and  may  enforce  the  same  as  a  creditor  against 
such  delitor  in  order  to  reimburse  himself  tor  tin;  outlay 
which  ho  has  made  on  behalf  of  that  party.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  common  and  important  in-: 
which  result  from  an  application  of  this  general  principle 
to  different  facts  and  circuii^tances  :  (l)When  a  junior 
mortgagee  pays  the  debt  clue  to  a  prior  mortgagee  of  tho 
same  land,  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  prior  mortgage,  is  re- 
garded as  its  equituMe  a^ignee,  and  can  compel  its  actual 
av-iirnment  to  himself.  The  rule  applies  to  all  cases  where 
a  junior  creditor  pays  the  demand  of  a  prior  creditor;  ho 
succeeds  to  the  latter's  cluim  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  secu- 
rities held  for  its  enforcement.  (2)  When  one  of  several 
joint  debtors  pays  the  entire  demand,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
contribution  from  the  others  fur  their  respective  shares,  and 
acquires  the  rights  and  securities  of  the  creditor  against 
them.  (See  CoNTinnrTio.v.)  (It)  The  principle  is  most  fre- 
quently applied  in  the  case  of  the  surety  who  pays  the  de- 
mand primarily  owing  by  his  principal  debtor.  Jle  is 
entitled  to  recover  their  contributory  shares  from  his  co- 
sureties, if  any,  and  the  entire  amount  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced from  his  principal.  To  aid  him  in  enforcing  the-e 
rights,  he  is  entitled  to  hold  and  use  all  tho  collateral  secu- 
rities given  by  the  principal  debtor  to  tho  creditor.  For 
example,  if  as  such  surety  he  pays  off  a  mortgage-debt,  ho 
is  an  equitable  assignee  of  the  mortgage  itsotf.  If  the 
creditor  has  recovered  a  judgment  against  the  principal 
and  surety,  or  against  the  principal  alone,  and  the  surety 
pays  the  demand,  he  is  not  only  entitled  to  hold  this  judg- 
ment, but  he  is  permitted  to  enforce  it  by  execution  against 
the  principal.  (Seethe  articles  SURETYSHIP  and  SUBSTITU- 
TION.) JOHN  NOUTON  POMEROY. 

Subscription,  a  legal  term  denoting  a  contract  by 
which  a  person  agrees  with  others  to  furnish  a  definite  sum 
of  money  for  a  common  object.  The  validity  of  this  class 
of  contracts  is  of  difficult  enforcement  in  the  courts,  owing 
to  a  usual  indefiniteness  in  the  statement  of  tho  conditions 
and  tho  lack  of  evidence  of  any  valid  consideration  for  the 
promise.  Subscriptions  for  charitable  objects  have,  how- 
ever, frequently  been  enforced  when  their  objects  are  clearly 
expressed  in  the  paper. 

Subsistence  of  Ar'mies.  In  densely-peopled  coun- 
tries there  will  almost  always  be  found  such  a  superfluity 
of  supplies  beyond  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation that  a  great  army  may  subsist  upon  the  country ; 
yet  even  here  the  bringing  of  supplies  to  a  considerable 
body  of  men  is  one  of  the  highest  problems  of  the  art  of 
war,  for  an  interruption  in  the  operations  of  the  commis- 
sariat department  must  in  a  very  few  days  dissolve  the 
bravest  and  best  disciplined  army.  This  difficulty  is  greatly 
enhanced  when  an  army  is  on  the  march,  and  as  a  soldier 
cannot  carry  upon  his  person  food  for  more  than  about  a 
week,  provisions  and  supplies  must  be  sent  after  the  march- 
ing body  by  means  of  convoys :  and  these  are  always  a  spe- 
cial object  of  attack  by  a  vigilant  enemy,  and  their  safety 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  commander.  In  our  late  civil 
war  the  issue  of  the  most  important  campaigns  was  decided 
more  by  the  question  of  supplies  than  by  actual  combat  on 
the  battlefield.  The  Atlanta  campaign  was  a  series  of 
movements  of  which  the  main  object  of  the  Union  com- 
mander was  to  interrupt  the  communication  of  the  enemy 
with  his  sources  of  subsistence,  and  the  Confederate  general 
rarely  made  a  stand  except  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
his  line  of  supply.  So  in  the  final  operations  before  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  nearly  all  the  operations  of  Gen. 
Grant  had  for  their  object  the  cutting  off  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  army  under  Gen.  Lee,  who,  in  fact,  only  abandoned 
his  intrenchments  when  he  could  no  longer  subsist  his  army ; 
and  the  final  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  the  Confederate 
force  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  supplies  for  a  few 
days  failed  to  reach  the  troops  in  their  retreat,  compelling 
them  to  halt,  and  finally  to  break  up  into  squads  to  procure 
food  in  an  exhausted  region.  With  subsistence  for  a  few 
days  within  their  reach,  the  Confederates  might  have  made 
good  their  retreat  into  Southern  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  they  might  have  protracted  tho  contest  for  an 
indefinite  period.  So  in  the  Franco-German  war,  Paris  was 
taken  less  by  force  of  arms  than  by  starving  out  the  army 
which  defended  the  city.  Since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads the  problem  of  subsisting  an  army,  even  at  a  distance 
from  its  great  depots  of  supplies,  has  been  greatly  simpli- 
fied. (See  ARMY  and  COMMISSARIAT.) 

Sub'stance  [Gr.  oi<ria ;  Lat.  tubrtnntia  ;  Ger.  Snb- 
etanz]  appears  as  a  philosophical  term  first  in  Aristotle,  who 
uses  it  in  two  senses,  between  which  it  has  wavered  ever 
since.  Logically,  it  is  the  first  of  the  categories  as  opposed  to 
the  other  nine,  which  are  its  accidents  (uvfjLjSc/Sipcora).  There 
are  first  and  second  essences,  the  first  always  designating 
singulars — e.  y.  a  mnn,  a  hone  ;  the  second  being  general 
terms,  as  man,  horse  (Cuteg.  V.).  It  is  also  used  in  the 
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sense  of  tlSm  or  constituting  essence,  in  which  acceptation 
it  is  sometimes  rendered  into  Latin  by  ementia  (Metaph. 
1\'.,  8).  The  logical  oferia  is  the  first  of  induction  (irpi>rov 
irj>6?  fiitai ) :  the  metaphysical  ouui'o,  the  first  of  deduction 
(trpuToi-cJiiaei).  Noneof  the  post-Aristotelian  philosophical 
schools  had  profundity  enough  to  require  the  category  of 
siih-t:im-e  until  the  rise  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  re- 
I'st.-iblishi'd  it.  Plotinus  criticises  Aristotle  rather  severely 
for  not  distiuiruishiug  between  material  and  spiritual  sub- 
stanri- 1  Kan'  ml*,  bk.  vi.).  as  he  himself  did.  Porphyry  and 
Siniplieius  accepted  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Aires  tin'  metaphysical  view  prevailed,  and  substance 
ua-  identified  variously  with  Hod,  person,  etc.  The  same 
is  true  of  modern  times,  dating  from  Descartes.  He  re- 
g.'irded  substance  us  that  which  can  exist  independently  of 
anything  else,  and  Spinoza  (Ethic*,  i.  def.  iii.)  as  "  that 
which  is  in  itself  and  is  conceived  by  itself" — a  definition 
which,  of  course,  identifies  it  with  (iod.  Leibnitz  identiticd 
with  substance  the  monads,  whereby  he  sought  to  reconcile 
the  dualism  of  Descartes  with  the  monism  of  Spinoza. 
Locke  looked  upon  substance  as  a  mere  imagined  substra- 
tum, holding  attributes  together,  but  did  npt  altogether 
deny  its  validity,  as  did  Hume  (Iluttxut  Nature,  pt.  i.  $  6). 
Kant  classed  substance  in  his  Transcendental  Table  of  the 
Concepts  of  the  Understanding  along  with  Cause  and  Com- 
munity under  the  head  of  Relation,  and  defined  its  scheme 
as  the  "permanence  of  the  real  in  time"  (Critique  of  I'ure 
JtaiHrtii,  p.  iii.,  Meiklejohn's  translation).  Hegel  defines 
substance  as  the  "  absolute,  as  relation  to  itself"  (Lngik, 
2ter  Th.,  8.  185,  ed.  1834),  and  as  "the  unconditioned  es- 
sence (  Wenen)  existing  in  and  for  itself,  as  being  immediate 
existence"  (Propfedeulik,  p.  105).  Mill  and  the  English 
school  mostly  follow  Locke.  In  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  substance  is  used  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
Divine  Being  as  distinct  from  the  tripersonality. 

THOMAS  DAVIDSOH. 

Substitution  [Lat.  ntbitilutio],  a  term  in  theoretical 
chemistry  applied  alike  to  a  very  wide  range  of  phenomena 
or  transformations,  whose  identity  in  nature  is  in  some  cases 
more  than  doubtful.  The  simplest  cases  included  nnder 
the  term  are  those  in  which  one  element  presented  to  a 
compound  of  another,  under  appropriate  conditions,  expels 
or  eliminates  that  other  in  the  elementary  form,  taking  its 
place  in  the  now  compound  formed.  Instances  of  this  kind 
are  the  precipitation  of  metals  from  their  solutions  by  other 
metals,  expulsion  of  hydrogen  from  aqueous  acids  by  metals, 
the  decomposition  of  gaseous  or  vaporous  chlorides  by  oxy- 
gen at  elevated  temperatures,  chlorine  being  set  free;  and 
multitudes  of  others.  These  are  the  simplest  cases  of  sub- 
stitution, and  appear  to  have  suggested  the  word,  which  is 
here  decidedly  appropriate.  On  the  discovery,  however,  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Dumas,  of  the  first  facts  relating  to  the 
reactions  between  elementary  chlorine  and  hydrocarbon 
compounds — facts  which  soon  multiplied  enormously  in  the 
hands  of  Laurent  and  others — an  analogy  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  with  the  above  real  cases  of  substitution,  and 
the  idea  arose  that  acidic  or  electro-negative  elements  could 
play  the  part,  when  substituted  therefor,  of  basylic  or  electro- 
positive elements.  From  that  time  the  electro-chemical 
ideas  which  Berzelius  had  begun  to  introduce  into  the 
science  were  dropped,  and  have  been  of  late  almost  alto- 
gether neglected.  Berzelius  and  his  school  protested,  and 
urged  that  in  these  supposed  substitutions  there  might  be  > 
really  complete  molecular  metamorphoses,  new  radicals 
being  formed  containing  chlorine ;  but  the  discovery  that 
the  chlorine  in  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  compounds  might 
be  again  removed  and  replaced  by  hydrogen,  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  (or  tuwcenl  hydrogen  generally)  was 
regarded  as  establishing  the  views  of  Laurent,  and  hence 
arose  Dumas's  grand  type-theory,  according  to  which,  as 
now  interpreted,  substitution  may  take  place  in  any  com- 
pound, of  any  one  or  more  of  its  elements  or  radicals,  by 
any  other  elements  or  radicals,  so  long  as  the  replacing  ele- 
ments or  radicals  have,  without  regard  to  position  in  the 
electro-chemical  scale,  the  same  amount  of  equivalency  or 
atomicity  as  those  displaced.  The  resulting  compound  is 
then  maintained  to  retain  the  same  type.  ( Under  VOLUMES, 
MOLECULAR,  some  facts  will  be  stated  looking  to  a  return, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  track  followed  by  Berzelius.) 

In  mineral  chemistry  the  term  substitution  is  applied  to 
designate  the  admitted  fact  that  a  basylic  element  or  metal 
may  be  replaced,  in  equivalent  proportions,  by  certain  other 
basylic  elements,  without  changing  the  type,  so  long  as  the 
same  relations  of  proportion  remain  between  the  aggre- 
gate oxygen  belonging  severally  to  the  acids  and  to  the 
bases  that  are  present.  (See  SILICATES,  CHEMISTRY  OF.) 
For  example,  the  general  formula  of  pyroxene  is  MO.Si02, 
but,  according  to  the  views  held  by  Dana  and  other  leaders 
in  mineralogy,  a  pyroxene  might  exist  having  the  compo- 
sition (Ca.Mg.Mn.Fe.Na,.K2.AIJ,H,)O.Si02,  or  even  one 
more  complex  still,  in  which  the  sum  of  the  equivalencies 


of  all  the  elements  enclosed  in  the  brackets  would  be  that 
of  M,  or  of  one  equivalent  of  a  dyadic   metal.     Such  a 
I  complex  compound  should  still  have  the  crystalline  form, 
!  cleavage,  hardness,  and  some  other  characters,  of  pyroxene. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  several  difficulties  en- 
viron this  mode  of  viewing  silicates  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.     Other  similar  cases  of  substitution  occur 
among  mineral  sulphides  and  arseniets,  in  which  iron,  co- 
]  bait,  iiiiiiiLMm'sr.  nickel,  and  other  metals  replace  each  other 
in  equivalent  proportions,  without  alteration  of  species, 
while  antimony  and  bismuth  also  replace  arsenic,  and  se- 
i  lenium  and  tellurium  replace  sulphur.       HENRY  WURTZ. 

Substitution,  in  law,  denotes  the  putting  one  person 
in  the  place  of  another,  so  that  the  rights  and  powers 
which  had  been  held  by  or  given  to  the  first  mav  devolve 
upon  the  substitute.  For  example,  in  powers  of  attorney 
the  agent  appointed  thereby  is  often  clothed  with  an  ex- 
press power  of  "  substitution  " — that  is,  of  naming  a  del- 
egate who  can  act  in  his  own  place.  In  its  more  restricted 
and  technical  meaning  the  word  belonged  originally  to  the 
Roman  civil  law,  and  whenever  thus  used  at  the  present 
day  it  describes  certain  legal  facts  or  relations  which  are 
borrowed  directly  from  that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In 
such  special  senses  a  substitution  may  occur  in  several  dif- 
ferent modes  :  (1)  When  through  some  act  or  proceeding  of 
his  own  a  person  is  substituted  in  place  of  one  who  was  an 
original  creditor,  and  assumes  his  right  as  creditor  in  rela- 
tion to  the  debtor  and  the  debt.  The  most  familiar  exam- 
ple is  the  case  of  a  surety  who  pays  the  demand  for  which 
he  and  his  principal  are  bound,  and  thereby  acquires  the 
position  of  creditor  toward  that  principal.  The  name 
"subrogation"  is  now  more  commonly  given  to  this  spe- 
cies of  substitution.  (2)  The  term  denotes  certain  forms 
of  devises  and  legacies  which  were  known  to  the  civil  law, 
and  signifies  the  putting  one  person  in  place  of  another,  so 
that  the  second  may  receive  the  testamentary  gift  instead 
of  the  first.  A  direct  substitution  occurred  when  a  legacy 
or  estate  was  given  to  A,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  take 
it,  then  to  B.  Another  form  permitted  the  substituted  heir 
or  legatee  to  take  the  gift  directly  from  the  first  beneficiary; 
and  it  occurred  when  the  testator  gave  his  estate  or  a  leg- 
acy to  A,  and  directed  that  the  latter  should  at  his  death  or 
at  some  other  time  transfer  the  same  to  B.  This  species  of 
substitution,  called  "  fidei-commissary  "  (  firlci-rummimn), 
was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  the  uses  and  trusts  of  the 
English  and  American  law.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Subtraction  [Lat.  mbtrahere"\,  the  operation  of  find- 
ing from  two  given  quantities  a  third  which  added  to  the 
second  will  give  the  first.  The  first  is  called  the  minuend, 
the  second  is  the  sultruhend,  and  the  third  is  the  difference. 
In  arithmetical  subtraction  the  subtrahend  cannot  exceed 
the  minuend,  but  in  algebra  there  is  no  such  limitation. 
In  all  cases  of  algebraic  subtraction  the  difference  may  be 
found  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  subtrahend,  and  adding 
the  result  to  the  minuend.  To  distinguish  this  result  from 
the  arithmetical  difference,  already  explained,  it  is  called 
the  algebraic  difference.  W,  G.  PECK. 

Sub'way,  a  passage  under  the  streets  of  a  city  for  the 
reception  of  sewer-pipes,  water-pipes,  gas-pipes,  tele- 
graph-wires, etc.  Subways  were  first  introduced  by  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  C.  B.,  and  are  extensively  employed  in  London 
and  other  British  towns.  They  do  away  with  the  interrup- 
tion of  travel  during  the  repair  of  breakages,  but  the  first 
cost  is  very  considerable.  The  term  has  also  been  made  to 
include  passages  for  underground  street  railways. 
Success',  v.,  Stratford  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.  P.  5. 
Succes'sion  [Lat.  meccano],  (1)  As  an  original  tech- 
nical term  of  the  common  law,  this  word  describes  the 
quality  or  mode  by  which  subsequent  members  of  a  cor- 
poration acquire  the  property  and  other  rights  which  had 
been  held  by  a  different  and  prior  set  of  persons  who  were 
members  thereof.  The  power  of  perpetual  "succession," 
by  which  the  artificial  body  is  kept  in  existence  as  one 
legal  being,  and  its  rights  arc  transmitted  through  all  its 
changes  of  membership,  is  one  of  the  essential  attributes 
of  a  corporation.  (2)  An  entirely  different  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  by  many 
modern  English  and  American  text-writers,  and  is  applied 
by  them  to  describe  in  a  general  way  the  devolution  of 
estates  from  deceased  owners  upon  the  persons  who  by 
operation  of  law  or  by  will  become  the  recipients,  and  es- 
pecially such  devolution  of  personal  estates.  The  word 
was  a  technical  term  of  the  Roman  law,  and  has  thence 
passed  into  all  the  systems  founded  upon  that  ancient 
jurisprudence.  There  is  some  confusion  in  this  modern 
use  and  in  the  meanings  given  to  the  word.  Sometimes 
it  denotes  the  act  or  process  of  transmitting  the  ostatr  from 
the  deceased  to  the  recipients;  at  others,  the  right  to  such 
transmission  held  by  the  recipients;  and  at  others,  still, 
the  entire  estate  to  be  transmitted,  with  all  its  rights  and 
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liabilities,  regarded  as  a  single  legal  entity — "the  succes- 
sion." The  two  i'ormer  of  these  senses  were  embracc.1  in 
the  «»""•«'"  "I  tlic  Roman  law;  the  latter  was  expressed 
by  the  word  htr.mlitmi — inheritance.  The  essential  con- 

oeptioni  which  entered  into  the  Roman  system  of  sncccs- 
sion  were  the  following :  I'pr.n  the  death  of  n  proprietor 
his  physical  being  alone  clii-d:  his  legal  or  juridical  person 
sun  h  eil,  nnd  pa-.-ed  I"  another  indiviilual.  who  became  the 
representative,  or.  :l-  il  were,  the  eont  ililiatioll  of  the  defunct. 

This  nuoowsor,  »  diet  her  :i  si  nglc  person  or  more  than  one,  was 
culled  the  "heir"  l/<»iv»l.  The  entire  mass  of  property 

and  other  rights  held  hy  Ilic  deceased,  and  the  cntiri iss 

of  obligations  resting  upon  him,  were  considered  as  one 
legal  entity — a  uiiin  rmnii  /n«— and  constituted  the  inheri- 
tance <li. f<iliin*).  This  inheritance  passed  to  and  vested 
in  the  heir,  and  its  pMlkgC  I"  and  acquisition  by  him  was 
tin-  ••  -iicrc-siiin."  Tlic  essential  notion  of  a  raoMMton 
consisted,  therefore,  in  there  being  no  change  in  the  legal 
sulijcct — in  the  legjl  relations,  rights,  ami  liabilities — but 
only  in  the  individual  tit  whom  that  subject  and  those 
rights  and  duties  attached.  The  heir  succeeded  to  the  de- 
ceased, prolonged  his  legal  existence,  and  perpetuated  his 
legal  condition.  The  heir  thus  inherited  all  the  property 
and  claims  of  the  defunct,  and  became  chargeable  with  all 
hi"  liabilities.  An  heir  might  be  appointed  in  two  different 
wavs — either  by  will,  the  testamentary  heir,  or  in  ease  of 
infestacv  he  was  designated  by  the  law  the  legitimate  heir. 
A  Roman  will  liad  little  resemblance  to  the  English  or 
American  testament;  it  simply  named  the  heir — whether 
one  person  or  more — and  perhaps  added  some  legacies, 
which  were  special  gifts  out  of  the  estate  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, chargeable  upon  the  heir,  and  which  he  was 
hound  tn  pay.  If  the  deceased  died  intestate,  the  heir  was 
selected  hv  the  law  from  among  his  relatives — first,  the 
children  or  other  descendants,  and  in  their  absence  the 
nearest  of  the  collaterals,  according  to  settled  rules  estab- 
lishing the  degrees  of  relationship.  The  Roman  law  of 
succession  passed  through  many  progressive  phases.  In 
the  earliest  period  the  heir  was  bound  to  accept  the  inheri- 
tain-e  with  all  its  burdens,  and  thus  became  liable  to  pay 
all  the  debts  of  the  deceased — a  liability  from  which  he 
could  not  escape.  At  a  later  period  the  law  was  modified 
so  as  to  relieve  certain  classes  of  heirs  from  this  forced  re- 
sponsibility. If  slaves  were  named  as  heirs  by  will,  they 
were  still  obliged  to  accept  the  inheritance  with  all  its  bur- 
dens, and  were  thence  denominated  "necessary  heirs." 
To  all  other  classes  of  heirs  a  certain  time  was  given  after 
the  death  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  inheritance, 
and  to  elect  whether  they  would  accept  or  reject  it.  When, 
however,  they  once  accepted  and  assumed  the  character  of 
heirs,  the  full  responsibility  for  all  the  obligations  of  the 
deceased  devolved  upon  them.  The  ancient  rule  was  fur- 
ther relaxed  by  Justinian.  To  all  but  the  '•'  necessary  " 
heirs  was  given  the  benefit  of  an  inventory;  in  other  words, 
they  were  released  from  all  responsibility  for  the  debts  of 
the  defunct  beyond  the  amount  of  the  property  received 
with  the  inheritance.  After  the  Code  and  Pandects  had 
been  completed,  the  emperor  Justinian  in  the  115th,  118th, 
127th  Novels  remodelled  the  whole  system,  without,  how- 
ever, abandoning  the  fundamental  conceptions  upon  which 
it  was  based.  He  determined  in  particular  the  heirs  in 
eases  of  intestacy,  ascertained  the  different  degrees  among 
the  next  of  kin,  and  fixed  in  detail  the  portions  belonging 
to  each  in  various  contingencies.  Although  the  common- 
law  doctrine  of  descents  and  inheritance  of  land  was  de- 
rived wholly  from  the  feudal  institutions,  the  English 
statutes  of  distributions,  which  regulate  the  succession  to 

iiersonal  property,  were  largely  patterned  after  this  latest 
egislation  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  English  statutes 
have  in  substance,  although  with  variations  in  detail,  been 
generally  adopted  through  the  American  States.  In  the 
English  and  American  system  of  successions  the  adminis- 
trator or  executor,  so  far  as  his  legal  title  is  concerned, 
takes  the  place  of  the  Roman  heir.  JOHN  N.  POMEROY. 

Succession  Wars  were  the  natural  result  of  the  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  became  of  a  portentous  frequency 
In  the  history  of  continental  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Spanish  succession  war  (1700-13)  was  followed 
by  the  Polish  (1733-38),  the  Austrian  (1740-48),  the  Ba- 
varian (1777-79);  and  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
wars  caused  an  immense  loss  of  life  and  property,  the  de- 
vastation of  some  of  the  most  prosperous  regions  of  Europe, 
and  unspeakable  sufferings  and  misery  in  thousands  of 
families.  Subsequently,  the  nonchalance  with  which  Na- 
poleon treated  crowned  heads,  old  dynasties,  and  their 
pretended  rights  opened  people's  minds  to  the  truth  of  the 
ideas  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury succession  wars,  in  the  strict  sease  of  the  word — wars 
for  merely  dynastic  purposes,  and  devoid  of  any  political, 
religious,  or  commercial  interest — have  become  an  impos- 
sibility. 


Tin  S/ntni*/i  Nii<vv«»i'mi  H'nr.  —  Charles  II.,  king  of 
Spain  (  Ilil>.*i-I70i>).  had  no  children  and  no  collateral  male 
heirs,  but,  according  to  Castiliun  law.  females  were  com- 
petent of  sucre--ion,  and  there  existed  two  female  lines  of 
the  royal  house  ot"  Spain,  represented  by  the  t\vo  most 
powerful  dynasties  ot  Europe,  the  llourbon  in  !•' ranee  and 
the  llapsburg  in  Austria.  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France, 
was  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  eldest  'laughter  of  I'hilip 
III.,  and  married  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.  ;  Leopold  I.,  emperor  of  IJcrmany.  wa«  a  son 
of  Maria  Anne,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Philip  III.,  and 
married  Margaret  Theresa,  the  younge-t  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.  Tlm>  far.  the  French  line  had  the  preference, 
being  the  oldest,  but  both  the  Spanish  princesses  who 
went  to  France  had  formally  renounced  their  claims  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  while  those  who  went  to  Austria  had  not — 
a  circumstance  which  much  emburra>-e>l  I. .mi-  XIV.  in  his 
ambitious  schemes,  though  without  restraining  him  from 
pursuing  his  goal.  To  the  other  European  powers  the  ques- 
tion was  also  of  great  interest.  Tin-  Spanish  monarchy 
comprised,  besides  Spain.  Sicily.  Naples.  Sardinia.  Milan, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent Belgium,  and  vast  possessions  in  America.  A  union 
between  these  dominions  and  either  France  or  Austria 
would  look  very  much  like  the  beginning  of  a  universal 
monarchy,  and  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  other 
European  powers.  Both  the  candidates  were  aware  of 
this  difficulty,  and  neither  of  them  put  forth  his  claims 
in  his  own  name,  but  both  in  that  of  some  collateral  heir : 
Louis  XIV.  contended  for  his  second  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anjou  ;  Leopold  I.  for  his  second  son,  Archduke  Charles. 
Meanwhile,  a  solution  of  the  question  was  found  and  agreed 
upon.  Leopold  I.  had  a  daughter,  Maria  Antonia,  who 
had  married  Maximilian  II.,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  borne 
a  son,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  and  this  son  was  chosen  heir- 
apparent  by  Charles  II.  and  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and 
acknowledged  by  France  and  Austria;  but  on  Feb.  6, 1699, 
he  suddenly  died,  and  the  question  was  reopened.  In  the 
intrigues  which  now  ensued  Louis  XIV.  was  victorious, 
and  on  Oct.  2,  1700,  Charles  II.  made  a  will  by  which  he 
bequeathed  all  his  dominions  to  Philip  of  Anjou.  Shortly 
after  (Nov.  1,  1700)  he  died,  and  Philip  immediately  re- 
paired to  Spain,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Spanish  people 
as  king,  and  also  acknowledged  by  the  other  European 
powers  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  which  began  hostili- 
ties immediately  in  Northern  Italy.  But  success  made 
Louis  XIV.  incautious.  His  most  difficult  adversary  was 
William  III.  of  England,  at  once  the  shrewdest  and  the 
most  irritated ;  and  him  he  provoked  in  a  manner  which 
could  not  be  forgiven.  When  he  sent  his  grandson  to 
Spain,  he  told  him  never  to  forget  that  he  was  a  French- 
man. Shortly  after,  he  began  to  regulate  his  northern  fron- 
tier, thus  approaching  Holland,  of  which  William  III.  was 
stadtholder.  Finally,  when  the  deposed  and  exiled  king, 
James  II.,  died  at  St.  Germain  (Sept.  16. 1701 ),  Louis  XIV. 
formally  acknowledged  his  son,  the  elder  Pretender,  as  king 
of  England.  William  III.  now  formed  an  alliance  between 
England,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Austria,  which  was  after- 
ward joined  by  Prussia,  the  German  empire,  and  Portugal, 
against  France,  which  found  no  other  allies  than  the  prince- 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and,  for  a 
time,  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For  more  than  ten  years  the 
war  was  carried  on  in  four  different  places — Catalonia, 
the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  Rhine  countries,  and  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  In  Spain  the  French  were  generally 
successful.  In  1704  the  archduke  Charles  landed  at  Lis- 
bon, and  invaded  Spain  from  the  W.  with  an  army  com- 
posed of  Dutch,  British,  and  Portuguese  troops.  At  the 
same  time,  Mordaunt  took  Barcelona,  and  penetrated 
from  the  E.  into  the  country.  The  French  were  defeat- 
ed and  driven  across  the  Pyrenees.  But  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  duke  of  Berwick  they  soon  retrieved  their 
failures,  and  when  (in  170J)  Mordaunt,  whose  vanity  and 
IlimsinesR  provoked  the  archduke,  left  Spain,  they  again 
became  masters  of  the  country  after  the  brilliant  victory 
at  Almanza,  Apr.  25,  1707.  In  1710,  Berwick  was  recalled, 
and  Charles  once  more  succeeded  in  occupying  Madrid  and 
driving  the  French  back  across  the  Pyrenees,  but  Vendome 
now  took  the  command,  and  in  a  short  and  rapid  campaign 
routed  the  English  under  Stanhope  and  the  Germans  un- 
der Starhemberg,  carried  the  king  bock  to  Madrid,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Spain.  More  dangerous  was  the  strug- 
gle at  the  other  points.  In  Italy  the  war  commenced  in 
1701.  and  the  Austrians  under  Prince  Eugene  conquered 
Milan  and  Mantua.  But  in  1703,  Prince  Eugene  was  re- 
called on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  Hungary  under  Fran- 
cis II.  Kakocty,  an  intriguer  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Ven- 
dnine  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  army.  The 
result  was,  that  in  a  short  time  the  Austrians  lost  all 
their  conquests,  and  were  able  to  hold  only  a  few  points 
on  the  Po.  After  the  battle  of  UamLIlies.  however,  Ven- 
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dftmo  was  removed  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  Prince 
Eugene  returned  to  Italy.  A  complete  change  imme- 
diately took  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  two  armies,  und 
after  being  totally  routed  in  the  battle  of  Turin  (Sept.  7, 
1708)  the  French  were  compelled  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  Italy.  Prince  Eugene  even  penetrated  into  Southern 
France  and  besieged  Toulon,  though  in  vain.  At  the  same 
time  the  English  had  conquered  Sardinia,  the  Austrians 
Naples,  and  the  only  one  of  her  great  Italian  possessions 
which  Spain  still  retained  was  Sicily.  But  the  decisive 
buttles  were  fought  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  fron- 
tiers of  France.  In  1702  a  French  army  under  Villars 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  united  with  the  Bavarian  army  un- 
der the  command  of  the  elector  himself.  But  in  June,  1703, 
the  elector  again  separated,  having  formed  a  plan  of  pene- 
trating through  the  Tyrol  and  joining  Vendome  in  Italy. 
The  Tyrolean  diversion  was  very  disastrous,  and  Villars 
resrosscd  the  Rhine  in  disgust.  Meanwhile,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  approached  at  the  head  of  a  Dutch-British 
army,  carrying  one  fortified  point  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands after  another,  and  defeating  the  French-Bavarian 
army  at  Schnellcnberge  July  2,  1704,  while  Prince  Eugene 
force-l  his  way  up  the  plains  between  the  Black  Forest  and 
the  Rhine.  A  junction  between  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
was  effected,  and  the  French- Bavarian  army  was  com- 
pletely routed  at  Hiichstadt  (or  Blenheim)  Aug.  13,  1704. 
Still  greater  disasters  followed.  Villeroi  was  defeated  at 
Ramiltics,  May  23,  1700;  Vendo'me  at  Oudenarde,  July 

II,  1708;  Villars  at  Malplaquet,  Sept.  11,  1709;  and  the 
French  gained  no  victories  where  Marlborough  or  Eugene 
commanded.    One  fortress  after  another  fell,  and  the  French 
frontier  lay  open.     Under  these  circumstances  Louis  XIV. 
asked  for  peace,  but  the  demands  of  the  allies  were  too 
humiliating;  and  although  Frame  was  nearly  exhausted, 
the  old  king  was  preparing  for  a  new  onset  when  a  series 
of  fortunate  circumstances  suddenly  turned  the  scales  in 
his  favor.     In  Sept.,  1710,  the  Tories  came  into  power  in 
England  with   Holin.gbroke,  and  the  great  Whig  general, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  not  looked  upon  with  much 
sympathy  by  the  new  government.     The  emperor  Joseph 
I.,  the  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I.,  died  without  male  issue 
Apr.  17,   1711,  and  his   brother,  Archduke  Charles,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Charles  VI.     But  a  direct  union  between 
Austria  and  Spain  was  as  much  dreaded  by  England  and 
the   other    European    powers   as   one  between  Spain  and 
France,  and  by  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  Charles 
lost  all  his  allies.     A  congress  was  opened  in  Utrecht  Jan. 
29,   1712,   and  on  Apr.    11,  1713,  treaties  of   peace  were 
signed  between  Franco,  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  Savoy, 
and   Portugal,  by  which   it  was  stipulated  that  the  two 
lines  of  the  Bourbon  house,  the  French  and  the  Spanish, 
should  renounce  all  claims  of  inheriting  from  each  other, 
and  the  two  crowns  should  never  be  held  by  the  same  per- 
son.   On  July  13, 1713.  Spain  made  peace  with  England  and 
Savoy;  Juno  26,  1714,  with  Holland;  Feb.  6,  1715,  with 
Portugal ;  and  finally,  by  the  treaties  of  Rastadt  (Mar.  6, 
1714)  and  Baden  (Sept.  7,  1714),  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  on  the  one  side  and  Austria  on  the 
other.    Spain  ceded  all  its  Italian  and  Dnt'jh  possessions  to 
Austria,  and  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  England. 

The  Pnlitfh  Sttccew'nn  War. — After  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  Feb.  1, 
1733,  one  party  of  the  Polish  people  wished  to  recall 
Stanislaus  Lezczynski,  who  lived  in  exile  in  France,  while 
another  declared  for  the  son  of  the  late  monarch,  Augustus 

III.  The  former  was  supported  by  France,  the  latter  by 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  contest  was  decided  by  a  Rus- 
sian army  which  invaded  Poland  and  expelled  Stanislaus. 
By  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  3,  1735)  Augustus  III.  was 
placed  on  the  Polish  throne,  and  Stanislaus  received  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine  as  a  pension. 

The  Austrian  AwwavuM  War. — As  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  had  no  male  heirs,  it  was  the  sole  purpose  of  all  his 
diplomatic  negotiations  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
to  obtain  the  accession  of  all  the  powers  concerned  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  after 
his  death  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  comprising,  besides 
Austria  proper,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  so-called  Spanish  Netherlands,  should  be  transferred 
undivided  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
married  to  the  grand  duke  Francis  Stcphan  of  Tuscany. 
The  nearest  claimant  to  the  Austrian  inheritance,  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  Charles  Albert,  descending  from  Anno,  a 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  never  gave  his  consent  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  when  Charles  VI.  died  (Oct.  20, 
1740)  a  general  desire  was  manifested  among  the  other 
European  powers  to  break  up  the  Austrian  state  and  divide 
its  dominions.  Spain  demanded  the  Italian  territories; 
Augustus  III.,  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  1.,  demanded  Bohemia,  etc. ;  and  France  was 
more  than  willing  to  see  its  old  enemy,  the  house  of  Ilaps- 


burg,  humiliated.  Availing  himself  of  this  feeling,  Fred- 
erick II.  of  Prussia  marched  Ms  army  into  Silesia  in  Dec., 
1740,  and  began  the  iirst  Silesian  war,  which  became  the 
signal  of  a  general  attack.  His  claims  to  Silesia  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  such  claims  generally  are, 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  enforced  them  was  such  that 
a  man  who  in  private  life  would  employ  such  measures 
would  no  doubt  soon  be  put  in  jail.  Even  in  the  diplo- 
matic world  his  barefaced  ambition  astonished  people, 
though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  his  example.  On 
May  IS,  1741,  a  coalition  was  formed  at  Nymphcnburg, 
near  Munich,  between  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  and 
soon  after  Prussia,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  joined 
it.  A  French-Bavarian  army  under  the  command  of  Belle- 
isle  invaded  Upper  Austria  and  took  Linz,  and  penetrated 
thence  into  Bohemia  and  occupied  Prague.  Another  French 
army  approached  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  n  Spanish- 
Neapolitan  army  attacked  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Italy.  On  Jan.  24,  1742,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Charles 
Albert,  was  crowned  emperor  of  Germany  in  Frankfort, 
under  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  In  Austria  the  situation 
was  nearly  desperate.  The  finances  were  in  disorder  and 
utterly  exhausted :  the  army  was  disorganized,  nnd  all 
resistance  seemed  impossible.  In  this  emergency  Maria 
Theresa,  fleeing  from  Vienna,  repaired  to  Presburg,  con- 
voked the  Hungarian  diet,  addressed  it  in  person  (Sept.  11, 
1741),  setting  forth  in  a  simple,  natural,  undiplomatic  way 
how  the  world  treated  her,  and  what  she  wanted  the  Hunga- 
rians to  do  for  her;  and  such  a  yell  of  enthusiastic  cries, 
such  a  peal  of  clanging  arms,  answered  her  that  the  young 
queen  fainted  on  her  throne.  But  a  few  weeks  later,  50,000 
Magyars  galloped  toward  the  theatre  of  war;  Upper  Aus- 
tria was  cleared;  the  queen  returned  safely  to  Vienna; 
Bavaria  was  invaded;  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  new 
emperor  was  crowned,  his  capital,  Munich,  was  taken  and 
the  Magyar  horsemen  encamped  in  his  bedroom.  In  Eng- 
land, Maria  Theresa  found  a  good  ally.  The  English  gov- 
ernment immediately  furnished  her  with  money,  and  ne- 
gotiated a  peace  between  her  and  her  most  dangerous  en- 
emy, Frederick  II.,  by  which  she  ceded  Silesia,  but  got  her 
armies  free  to  be  used  against  the  French.  Bellcislc  was 
compelled  to  leave  Prague  and  retreat  behind  the  Eger. 
An  English  fleet  appeared  before  Naples  and  compelled 
the  king  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions in  Italy.  An  English-Austrian  army  was  formed  in 
the  Netherlands  under  the  commnnd  of  George  II.,  and 
defeated  the  French  under  Noailles  at  Dettingcn  June  27, 
1743.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Sardinia  was  bribed 
to  leave  the  coalition  by  a  promise  of  a  small  extension  of 
her  territory,  and  in  December,  Saxony  too  joined  Austria. 
The  whole  of  Bavaria  was  conquered,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1744  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Rhine  and  pene- 
trated into  Alsace.  This  extraordinary  success  made  Fred- 
erick II.  uneasy.  He  knew  very  well  that  if  Austria  came 
out  of  the  contest  completely  victorious,  he  would  be  called 
to  account  for  his  robbery  of  Silesia,  and  he  determined  to 
try  to  turn  the  scales  before  it  should  prove  too  late.  In 
Aug.,  1744,  he  began  the  second  Silesian  war  for  the  "de- 
fence of  the  German  empire  and  its  representative."  At 
the  same  time  a  reverse  took  place  in  the  Austrian  fortunes 
at  other  points  of  the  contest.  In  Upper  Italy  a  French 
army  joined  the  Spanish,  and  fought  with  great  success, 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  Maurice  of  Saxony  (generally 
known  as  Marshal  Saxe)  began  his  brilliant  campaign 
with  the  victory  at  Fontenoy,  May  12,  1745.  Soon,  how- 
ever, events  occurred  which  gradually  prepared  people's 
minds  for  peace.  On  Jan.  20,  1745,  the  unhappy  emperor, 
Charles  VII.,  died;  on  Apr.  22  his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph, 
concluded  peace  with  Austria,  and  renounced  all  his  claims 
to  the  Hapsburg  inheritance;  on  Sept.  13  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I.  Frederick  II.  had  become  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  his  allies,  the  French,  and  in  the  death  of 
Charles  VII.  he  found  an  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the 
coalition  ;  peace  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria on  Dec.  25,  1745.  On  July  9,  1746,  Philip  V.  of  Spain 
died;  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  "arch-plotter," 
now  lost  her  influence,  and  her  ambitious  desires  of  form- 
ing an  Italian  principality  for  her  younger  eon,  which 
hitherto  had  acted  as  one  of  the  principal  fomentations  of 
the  war,  found  no  great  sympathy  with  the  new  Spanish 
government.  France  itself  became  inclined  to  peace. 
Marshal  Saxe  gained  brilliant  victories  in  the  Netherlands 
—at  Rancoux,  Oct.  11,  1746 ;  at  Laffeld,  July  2,  1747— and 
penetrated  into  Holland,  where  he  took  Bergcn-op-Zoom 
and  Maestricht.  But  the  English  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  French  shipping  ami  conquered  many  French  colonies, 
and  when  Russia,  in  June,  1747,  joined  Austria  and  sent 
an  auxiliary  army  to  Germany,  France  was  willing  to  make 
peace.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Ai.x-la-Chapelle  in  the 
spring  of  1748,  and  on  Oct.  18,  1748,  the  final  treaty  of 
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pence  was  signed.  Elizabeth  of  Parma  carried  her  point 
—  Austria  was  compelled  to  cede  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
GiKi-talla  to  her  son,  Don  Philip. 

Thr  Kavarinn  A'rirr.Wim  War,  also  called  the  1'ntnin 
Wnf,  because  it  was  carried  out  without  any  fighting,  took 
j»!;i  -o  nfter  the  death  of  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph, 
JJec.  30,  1777.  He  left  no  male  issue,  and  the  Bavarian 
,  <-i(,n-i  now  fell  to  a  collateral  line  of  the  house  of 
tclsbac'li,  represented  b.v  Charles  Theodore  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. llis  claims  were  contested,  however,  by  Saxony, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Austria,  and  in  order  to  secure  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  inheritance,  Charles  Theodore,  who 
ha>l  no  legitimate  children,  and  chiefly  wished  to  come  into 
power  in  order  to  provi-le  for  his  many  illegitimate  sons, 
made  an  agreement  with  Austria  by  which  he  surrendered 
to  her  Lower  Bavaria.  Against  this  extension  of  the  Aus- 
trian territory  in  Germany,  Frederick  II.  protested  in  a 
most  energetic  manner,  therein-  inaugurating  that  policy 
which  in  our  davs  has  made  Prussia  groat,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Tescbcn  (May  lil,  1779)  Austria  only  retained  a 
few  insignificant  districts.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Siiccin'ic  Acid  [Lat.  nurcinum,  "amber;"  Qer.  Baii- 
tt:  uix'iinrr:},  one  of  the  dibasic  0^  series  of  homologues,  of 
which  oxalic  acid  is  the  first  member.  Its  composition  is 
CillflOj,  and  in  constitution  it  is  probably  04.C2.2H2C.H2, 
dill'ering  from  oxalic  acid  (04.C2-H2)  by  two  molecules  of 
hoinoloLrcn.  The  difference  of  molecular  volumes  confirms 
this.  By  Housemann's  experimental  density  of  sublimed 
oxalic  acid  =  2.,  this  has  volume  =  45000,  and  by  Richter'a 
figure  fur  succinic  acid  =  1.55,  this  has  volume  =  76129. 
The  difference  is  31129,  while  twice  the  cube  of  25  =  31250. 
(See  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR.)  Succinic  acid  was  known  to 
the  ancients  as  r»l<ttile  salt  nf  amber,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tainable by  distillation.  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  sev- 
eral plants,  and  even  in  animal  bodies.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  rabbits.  It  is  formed,  with 
SUBEHIC  Acin  (which  see)  and  others  of  this  homologous 
series,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fatty  substances. 
l';i-rciir  found  that  it  is  an  invariable  product  of  the  acetic 
fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquids.  Many  other  organic 
transformations  engender  it.  It  is  found  in  the  watery 
part  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  amber,  in  solu- 
tion, and  crystallizes  out  by  cooling.  Warming  with  nitric 
acid  will  destroy  the  impurities,  and  enable  pure  succinio 
acid  to  bo  obtained  by  ro^rystallization.  It  is,  however, 
obtainable  much  more  cheaply  from  MALIC  ACID  (which 
see),  or  rather  from  crude  oalovs  malate,  prepared  from  the 
mountain-ash  berries.  This  is  fermented  with  yeast  or 
rotten  cheese,  and  the  calcic  succinate  formed  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid.  Sucoinio  acid  crystallizes  well,  and  is 
soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water.  It  melts  at  356°  P.,  and 
boils  at  455°  F.,  and  is  decomposed  with  formation  of 
water  and  another  body,  CtHiOj,  regarded  as  anhydrous 
succinic  acid. 

Sttccinate*.  —  There  are  neutral  and  acid  succinates,  form- 
ed by  the  replacement  of  either  both  or  only  one  of  the  two 
molecules  of  metalloidal  II  in  the  constitutional  formula 
above.  The  alkalic  and  magnesic  succinates  are  soluble 
in  water,  while  those  of  calcium  and  other  dyads,  and  of 
alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  are  insoluble.  The  precipitate 
formed  with  ferric  solutions,  when  neutral,  is  very  much 
like  that  formed  by  bcnzoic  acid.  Succinate  of  ammonia 
is  a  salt  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  reagent,  chiefly  in  cer- 
tain separations  of  iron  from  other  substances.  Succinio 
acid  and  succinates  have  been  used  in  medicine,  but  are 
not  now  regarded  as  possessing  any  marked  virtues. 

HENRY  WURTZ. 
Succory.    See  CHICORY. 

Suchet'  (Louis  GABRIEL),  duke  of  Albuf6ra  and  mar- 
shal of  the  Empire,  b.  at  Lyons  Mar.  2,  1770.  According 
to  O'Meara,  Napoleon,  when  asked  which  was  the  ablest  of 
his  generals,  replied,  "  It  is  hard  to  answer,  but  I  am  in- 
cline I  to  say  Suchet."  Entering  the  army  in  1792,  he 
served  under  Bonaparte,  Brune,  Masscna,  Joubert,  and 
Moreau  in  the  campaigns  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  pass- 
ing through  the  grades  of  clicf  tie  bataillm  (major),  colonel, 
general  of  brigade,  of  division,  to  that  of  lieutenant-general 
before  the  age  of  thirty.  Subsequently,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  Ulm,  Jena,  and  Austerlitz.  Under  orders  of 
Lanncs  he  served  (with  the  5th  corps)  at  the  siege  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  was  designated  by  him  to  Napoleon  on  his  de- 
parture for  the  command  in  Aragon.  In  this  latter  ca- 
pacity ho  entered  on  the  career  which  earned  him  his  fame 
and  the  appreciation  of  Napoleon,  as  above  expressed. 
A  series  of  battles  and  sieges  (of  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  Tor- 
tosa,  Tarragona)  gained  for  him  the  baton  of  mnrechnl 
d'  empire  (July  8,  1811),  and  after  the  battle  of  Albuf6ra 
(see  ALBIIFERA)  and  the  siege  and  capture  of  Valencia  (in- 
cluding thatof  the  Spanish  army,  comprising  the  best  gen- 
erals and  all  the  regular  troops  which  remained  to  Spain), 


ho  was  created  due  d'Albufera  (Jan.  21,  1S12).  The  great- 
ness of  Suchet  as  a  soldier  was  equalled  by  his  wisdom  as 
an  administrator  and  ruler  nf  conquered  provinces.  Napo- 
leon said  that  if  ho  had  had  In •»  Suchcts  in  Spain,  "  ho  would 
have  not  only  conquered  the  Peninsula,  but  preserved  it." 
"  It  is  their  misfortune,"  he  added,  '•  that  sovereigns  can- 
not improvise  for  their  needs  men  like  him."  The  Memnirei 
du  Mtii-rcltal  Stt<-het,  fur  HSU  Camptit/nea  en  E*j)<if/)tct  form 
one  of  the  classics  of  military  literature.  I),  at  Marseilles 
Jan.  3,  1826.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Suckasun'ny,  or  Succasunna,  p.-v.,  Roxbury  tp., 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Delaware  Luckavvanna  und  Western 
R.  R. 

SiirK'rr,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  very  different 
kinds  of  fishes,  anil  from  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  but 
simply  because  they  "suck"  in  Home  way  or  other.  1.  In 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in  the  interior  it  is  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  Catastomidue,  which  havo  small  mouths, 
into  which  they  take  their  food  by  a  kind  of  suction.  The 
species  are  quite  numerous.  (See  CATASTOMID*,  in  APPKN- 
DIX.)  2.  Along  portions  of  the  coast  (t. .'/.  Buzzard's  Bay) 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  species  of  Echcncididic,  which 
arc  characterized  by  a  flat  ovate  suctorial  disk  on  the  top  of 
the  head  and  front  of  the  back,  and  which  is  homologous 
with  the  first  dorsal  fin  of  other  fishes.  By  means  of  this 
disk  they  suck  and  cling  with  great  tenacity  to  other  larger 
fishes  (especially  species  of  sharks),  and  are  to  some  extent 
parasites.  (See  REJIORA  and  EOIIEXEII>.«,  in  APPENDIX.) 
3.  In  England  the  name  is  given  to  representatives  of 
the  families  Cycloptcridaj,  Liparididfr,  and  GobicsoeidsB. 
These  havo  the  ventral  fins  peculiarly  modified  and  adapted 
for  adhering  to  rooks  and  other  bodies.  The  species  are 
quite  numerous,  and  each  family  is  represented  on  the 
coast  of  the  U.  S.,  but  the  American  species  (except  the 
Cycliiptcnu  lumpus)  are  not  known  under  any  popular 
names.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Suck'Iing  (Sir  Jons),  b.  at  Whitton,  Middlesex,  in 
1609  ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
inherited  a  great  fortune  from  his  father,  who  had  been 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household.  In  1631—32  he  offered 
his  services  as  a  volunteer  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  waging  war  against  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Returning  to  England,  be  was  attached  to  the  court 
of  Charles  I.,  and  in  1639  equipped  a  troop  of  horse  for 
the  royal  service  against  the  Scotch.  In  1640  he  was 
elected  to  the  Long  Parliament,  but  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  France  in  consequence  of  his  complicity  in  a  plot  to 
rescue  the  earl  of  Straflbrd  from  the  Tower.  His  works, 
most  of  them  first  published  after  his  death,  include  four 
plays,  a  number  of  songs  (of  which  two  or  three  aro 
among  the  finest  in  the  language),  some  letters,  and  An 
Account  of  Religion  by  licanon.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
Poems,  Play*,  and  Remains  was  published  in  1874.  D.  in 
Paris  about  1642. 

Sucre,  cap.  of  Bolivia.     See  CHUQUISACA. 

Snc're,  de  (ANTONIO  JOSE),  b.  in  Cumana,  Venezuela, 
in  1793;  was  educated  at  Caracas;  joined  the  revolt 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1811  ;  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  1819,  and  in  May,  1822,  won  the  victory  of  Piohin- 
cha,  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  Quito;  in 
1823  he  led  a  force  from  Colombia  to  Peru  ;  found  Lima  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  shut  up  in  Callao 
until  the  successes  of  Santa  Cruz  compelled  them  to  aban- 
don Lima.  In  1824  he  won  the  victory  of  Ayacucho, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  Peru,  and  finally  of 
Bolivia,  of  which  he  was  made  president  in  1826.  An  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  1827,  and  in  1828,  Sucre  was  driven 
from  the  country  by  Gamarra,  but  returned  at  the  head  of 
a  Colombian  army  and  reinstated  himself.  In  1830,  hav- 
ing apparently  pacified  Bolivia,  he  went  as  commissioner 
to  propose  friendly  relations  with  Venezuela,  and  while 
on  his  way  back  to  Quito  was  assassinated  near  Pasto,  in 
Ecuador,  in  June,  1830. 

Sudam'in.i  [plu.  of  nudameit,  from  the  Lat.  sndare,  to 
"sweat"],  a  fine  eruption  of  vesicles  on  the  skin.  Their 
appearance  is  often  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating, 
whence  the  name.  They  may  appear  in  comparative 
health,  but  are  not  important  except  when  they  are  symp- 
toms of  some  of  the  fevers. 

Sudan.    See  SOODAN. 

Sud'bury,  town  of  England,  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the 
Stour,  has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  some  malting 
and  brickmaking  industry.  P.  6908. 

Sudbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  on  Sud- 
bury  River  and  Lowell  and  Framinghum  and  Massachu- 
setts Central  R.  Rs.,  has  prosperous  manufactures,  a  ly- 
eeum,  and  a  library  of  5000  vols.,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
battle  of  Apr.  21,  1676,  in  which  Capt.  Wadsworth  and 
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fifty  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians.     The  bi-centennial 
anniversary  was  celebrated  1876.     P.  2091. 

SmllMiry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  Otter 
Creek.  P.  BO  I. 

Su'deten-Gebir'ge,  a  range  of  mountains  which 
separates  Silesia  from  Moravia,  and  connects  Rie-rn^r- 
birgc  with  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  They  are  low,  2000 
or  .'{000  feet  high,  covered  with  pine  forests,  rich  in  coal 
and  metals,  and  furm  plateaus  with  single  peaks,  rather 
than  continuous  chains. 

Sudorifics  [Lat.  ftudnf,  "sweat,"  and  facere,  to 
"  make  "],  a  term  used  in  medicine  to  refer  to  such  means 
as  produce  sweating.  Heat  is  the  one  all-powerful  sudo- 
rific, applied  externally  in  the  form  of  the  hot-air  or  vapor 
bath,  and  internally  as  hot  drinks.  The  etfect  of  heat  is 
ha-teneil  and  intensified  by  alcoholic  and  ethereal  potions, 
opium,  especially  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  (See 
OPIUM.)  The  newly-introdueed  drug  jalxtrandi  seems  to 
have  a  decided  effect  in  causing  sweating.  Sweating  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  .attending  nausea,  and  hence  such 
drugs  as  tartar-emetic  and  ipecac  prove  sudorific  among 
their  other  effects.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Sudoriparous  Glands.  See  HISTOLOGY  and  SWEAT. 
Sue  (MARIE  JOSEPH  ErofisE),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  10, 1804; 
studied  medicine,  and  held  a  position  as  a  surgeon  first  in 
the  army,  then  in  the  navy,  until  1829,  when,  having  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune,  he  retired  and  devoted  him- 
self to  literature.  His  first  novels,  Kernock  le  Pirate,  Piick 
et  Pluck,  Atar-GuU,  La  Knlmiuindre,  La  Coucaratrhti,  Let 
Viijle  de  Koatvett  (13  vols.,  1831-34),  are  evidently  in- 
spired by  Cooper.  He  then  turned  from  the  more  or  less 
historical  to  the  strictly  social  novel — Ccr.ile,  Arthur,  Le 
Mrt/'f/ititi  de  Letorlere,  Jean  Cavalier  (4  vols.),  Therese 
Dunin/er,  Latrtaumunt  (1834-41),  MathilJe  (6  vols.,  1841), 
Lei  Myit?reK  tie  Pnrin  (10  vols.,  1842-43),  Le  Juif-Errant 
(10  vols.,  1844-45),  Martin  (12  vols.,  1847),  Let  Sept  Pit-lies 
capilanjr  (16  vols.,  1847-49),  Let  Mysteren  du  Peuple  (1849- 
56).  Elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1850,  he  took 
his  seat  among  the  farthest-going  radicals.  After  the  coup 
d'etat,  he  left  France  and  settled  at  Annecy  in  Savoy,  where 
he  died  Aug.  3,  1857.  He  wrote  about  50  vols.  of  novels 
which  are  not  mentioned  here. 

Sue'ca,  a  rich  and  well-built  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Valencia,  on  the  Jacar,  4  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
has  11,340  inhabitants. 

Sn'et  [Lat.  mbum}.  The  solid  fat  of  the  sheep  and  of 
beef,  and  chiefly  that  from  the  kidneys  and  loins,  is  called 
suet.  Mutton  suet  is  the  firmest  and  hardest  of  the  animal 
fats,  melts  at  122°  F.,  and  being  composed  chiefly  of  stcarine, 
with  palmatine  and  but  little  oleine,  it  has  long  been  used 
in  domestic  economy  to  produce  "dip  candles."  It  is  the 
high  melting-point  of  mutton  fat  which  requires  the  use  of 
hot  plates  in  serving  mutton  at  table.  Beef  suet,  or  ox  fat, 
melts  at  116°  F.  It  contains  more  palmatine  than  mutton 
fat.  Chemically,  there  is  no  distinction  between  suet  and 
tallow.  (See  TALLOW,  FATS,  SOAP,  STEARINE,  and  under 
OILS.)  Suet  Butter,  or  "  Oleo-Margarine,"  is  a  substitute 
for  butter,  the  process  for  preparing  which  is  described 
under  BUTTER.  B.  SILLIMAN. 

Sueto'nius  Tranquillus  (CAIUS),  probably  b.  about 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  educated  for 
the  position  of  a  teacher  in  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the  younger  Pliny,  several 
of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him,  and  who  introduced 
him  to  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  latter  em- 

Sloyed  him  for  some  time  as  his  magister  epistolarum,  but 
ismissed  him,  jealous  of  his  too  great,  intimacy  with  the 
empress,  Sabina.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
wrote  several  works,  some  of  which  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, while  of  others  portions  have  been  preserved 
(lives  of  poets,  distinguished  grammarians,  and  rhetori- 
cians, on  Roman  institutions,  etc.).  About  the  authorship 
of  some  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  scholars  disagree. 
His  principal  work,  however,  Duodet-im  Csmarum  Vita,  has 
comedown  to  us  entire  and  in  authentic  form.  It  contains 
biographies  of  the  first  twelve  Roman  emperors,  beginning 
with  C.  Julius  Cassar  and  ending  with  Domitian,  and  these 
biographies,  or  rather  collections  of  anecdotes  from  the 
private  lives  of  the  emperors,  bear  a  general  character  of 
reliability  which  makes  the  work  an  invaluable  historical 
document.  In  aesthetic  respr/;ts  it  has  no  merits.  Best 
editions  by  Baumgarten-Crutius  (Leipsic,  1816),  C.  B. 
Hase  (Paris,  1828),  and  Rot1/ (Leipsic,  1858).  The  other 
writings  arc  best  given  by  Aeifferscheid  (Leipsic,  1860). 
English  translations  by  John  Clark  (London,  1732),  and 
by  Thomson  and  Forrester  in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library  " 
(1855). 

Sue'vi,  originally  a  collective  name,  comprising  several 
individual  Germanic  tribes  which  formed  a  kind  of  union. 


It  is  thus  used  by  Cffisar  and  Tacitus.  The  Suevi  of  Crosar 
lived  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  where  they  had 
100  towns,  though  no  strongholds,  and  whence  a  number 
of  young  men  emigrated  annually  to  seek  occupation  in 
war.  To  the  union  belonged  the  Semitones,  the  Catli,  and 
other  tribes.  The  Suevi  of  Tacitus  lived  farther  to  the  E., 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  and  comprised,  among  other 
tribes,  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi.  Tacitus  calls  the 
lialtic  the  Suevic  Sea,  and  the  Suevus  of  Ptolemy  is  prob- 
ably the  Oder.  In  the  fourth  century  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  a  single  tribe,  one  branch  of  which  settled  in  the 
regions  along  the  Neckar,  afterward  called  Suabia,  while 
another  branch  broke  into  Gaul,  and  in  409  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  and  penetrated  into  Spain,  where  they  embraced 
Christianity,  conquered  Galicia,  and  formed  a  kingdom, 
which  in  585  was  united  with  the  Visigothic  empire. 

Sn'ez,  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
an  inlet  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  29°  58'  N.  and  Ion.  32°  34' 
E.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  complete  desert,  and 
provisions  and  water  must  be  brought  to  the  town  from  a 
great  distance.  Nevertheless,  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  especially  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  city  is  rapidly  progressing,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  its  population  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased from  1500  to  80UO. 

Suez,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.     P.  1176. 

Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thus  greatly  abridging  the  voyage  between 
Europe  and  India  and  China.  According  to  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  these  seas  were  indirectly  joined  by  a  canal  as  early 
as  1300  B.  c.,  but  it  was  probably  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  not  for  navigation.  According  to  Herodotus, 
Pharaoh  Necho  about  600  B.  c.  projected  and  partially  exe- 
cuted a  navigable  canal  upon  the  same  route.  We  find 
mention  of  this  canal  for  a  long  course  of  centuries,  until 
it  was  finally  blocked  up  by  the  sands  of  the  desert  about 
767  A.  D.  In  modern  times  the  first  idea  of  a  ship-canal 
across  the  isthmus  was  conceived  by  Napoleon  I.  during 
his  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  his  engineers  reported  that  the 
surface  of  the  Red  Sea  was  thirty  feet  above  that  of  the 
Mediterranean — an  error  which  was  not  exploded  until 
1840.  In  1847  the  project  of  a  canal  here  was  seriously 
entertained  by  the  European  powers,  and  again  in  1853. 
In  the  next  year,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a  French  dip- 
lomatist, obtained  a  concession  from  the  pasha  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  company  for  carrying 
on  the  work.  The  entire  length  of  the  canal  is  about  100 
miles,  of  which  75  miles  are  actual  excavation,  the  re- 
mainder being  through  shallow  lakes  which  in  some  places 
had  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  usually  were  to  be  deep- 
ened. The  usual  width  of  the  excavation  is  325  feet  at  the 
top  and  72  feet  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  26 
feet.  The  work  was  fairly  commenced  in  1858,  and  the 
canal  was  officially  opened  Nov.  17,  1869.  The  capital  of 
the  company  was  originally  200,000,000  francs,  which  was 
increased  in  1867  to  300,000,000,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  government; 
and  this  was  in  1875  purchased  by  the  British  government, 
which  thus,  directly  or  indirectly,  exercises  a  controlling 
influence  in  its  management.  The  Red-Sea  terminus  of 
the  canal  is  at  Suez,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  the  Mediter- 
ranean terminus  is  at  Port  Said,  an  artificial  harbor,  where 
a  considerable  town  has  sprung  up.  The  formation  of  the 
harbors  at  the  termini  of  the  canal  was  in  fact  a  work  of 
greater  magnitude  than  even  the  excavation  of  the  chan- 
nel itself.  (See  SHIP-CANALS,  in  APPKXDIX.) 

Suez,  Gulf  of,  the  western  and  larger  of  the  branches 
into  which  the  Red  Sea  divides  itself,  lying  between  Egypt 
a.nd  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Its  extreme  length  is  about 
180  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20  miles.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Gulf  of  Hcrob'polis,  and  the 
generally-received  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Israelites  is  a  few  miles  from  the  present  head  of  the 
gulf. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  a  neck  of  land  connecting  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  separating  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Red  Sea.  Its  extreme  breadth  from  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  that  of  Pelusium  is  about  72  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  but  following  the  course  of  the  canal  the  dis- 
tance is  100  miles.  The  surface  is  low  and  sandy,  having 
an  average  elevation  of  not  more  than  6  or  8  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  in  places  reaching  to  50  or  60  feet.  In  general,  the 

sthmus  is  almost  a  desert ;  where,  however,  irrigation  has 

jeen  practised  it  is  quite  fertile.     It  is  probable  that  the 
whole  isthmus  was  once  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 

.erranean  and  Red  seas,  which  were  then  connected. 
SuFfern,  p.-v.,  Ramapo  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  T.,  at 

he  junction  of  Piermont  branch  with 
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Siif'firhl,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Hartfunl  co.,  Conn.,  mi  Sutlield 
branch  of  Now  York  New  Haven  ami  Hartford  K.  U.  I'. 
:i27V. 

Sllflield,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  Portage  co.,  0.      1'.  1 1 1 1. 

Suffocation.     See  ASPHYXIA. 

Suffolk,  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ouse, 
S.  I  iv  I  ho  Btour,U>d  E.  by  tliu  North  Sea.  comprises  mi  area 
dt  I  1ST  sq.  in.,  with  34S,479  iiilniliitnnts.  The  surface  is 
flat,  mid  the  noil  for  the  most.  part  very  productive  and 
excellently  cultivated.  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats,  hemp, 
iiinl  hops  are  raised,  dairy-farming  is  extensively  carried 
on,  and  butter  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  the  county. 
Cap.  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Suffolk,  county  of  E.  Massachusetts,  lying  upon  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  comprising  thecities  ..I'  Huston  and  Chelsea 
and  the  townships  of  Kcvero  and  Winthrop.  The  manu- 
factures are  numerous  anil  important,  the  number  of  es- 
tal.li-hments  in  1S70  being  2546,  with  a  capital  of  about 
sis. null, Dim,  employing  !:'>.. i.'iO  operatives,  using  raw  ma- 
terial costing  nearly  $60.000,000.  the  value  of  the  products 
being  about  $112,000,000.  The  garden  and  dairy  products, 
especially  milk,  arc  very  considerable.  (For  special  sta- 
tistics sec  BOSTON.)  Cap.  Boston,  which  is  also  the  capital 
of  the  State.  Area,  44  sq.  in.  By  the  census  of  1S70  the 
pop.  of  the  county  was  270,802,  but  the  annexation  of 
Charlcstown,  Brighton,  and  West  Koxbury  from  other 
counties  added  4 1, 973  to  the  number,  raising  the  pop.  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  county  to  312,775;  in  1875,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  census,  it  was  364,880. 

Suffolk,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  comprising  the  E. 
portion  of  Long  Island,  besides  several  small  islets,  having 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.  and  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  N.,  drained  by  several  small  streams,  of  which 
the  Peconic  is  the  chief,  and  traversed  by  Long  Island  and 
other  railroads.  It  is  hilly  in  the  N.,  but  generally  level 
in  other  parts.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  is  rendered  very 
productive  by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  coast  is  indented 
iy  numerous  inlets,  forming  good  harbors  f.ir  small  craft; 
besides  several  shipyards  and  flouring-mills,  there  are  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  carriages,  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  saddlery,  paper,  brick,  sails,  and  fish  oil.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  potatoes, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  wool,  and  garden  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Riverhead.  Area,  1200  sq.  m.  P.  46,924. 

Suffolk,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Nansemond  co.,  Va.,  on  Atlantic 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  Rs., 
22  miles  from  Norfolk,  has  6  churches,  2  high  schools,  3 
newspapers,  2  steam-factories,  3  hotels,  and  6  workshops. 
P.  930.  W.  B.  WELLONS,  ED.  "  CHRISTIAN  SUN. 

Suffolk,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  These  titles  have  been 
borne  in  English  history  by  persons  of  several  different 
families.  Those  of  importance  will  here  be  treated  in 
chronological  order:  MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE,  EARL,  b.  about 
1330,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  (a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Kingston-upon-Hull,  of  which  town  he  was 
the  first  mayor,  and  was  knighted  upon  occasion  of  having 
sumptuously  entertained  Edward  II.  when  on  his  way  to 
Scotland;  d.  1366);  devoted  himself  to  arms;  served  in  the 
French  wars  under  the  Black  Prince  and  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
in  1369  was  made  admiral  in  the  northern  seas ;  was  employed 
in  various  diplomatic  missions,  and  in  1383  became  lord 
chancellor,  being  the  second  layman  who  attained  to  that 
station;  in  1385  was  created  the  first  earl  of  Suffolk.  In 
1386  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  alleged  abuses 
committed  as  lord  chancellor,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but 
on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  restored  to  royal 
favor;  in  1388  was  attainted  of  treason,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  Ho  made  his  escape  to  France,  where 
he  d.  Sept.  5,  1388. — MICHAEL  DE  LA  POLE,  EARL,  son  of 
the  preceding,  b.  in  1368 ;  obtained  a  reversal  of  his 
father's  attainder  in  1398,  and  in  1403  regained  the  estates 
and  earldom;  accompanied  Henry  V.  to  France,  and  was 
killed  at  the  storming  of  Harfleur,  Sept.  14,  1415. — WIL- 
LIAM ns  LA  POLE,  EARL,  MARQUIS,  and  DUKE,  son  of  the 
preceding,  b.  in  1396 ;  served  in  the  French  wars,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  Nov.,  1428,  commanded 
in  the  siege  of  Orleans ;  was  foiled  by  Joan  of  Arc  and 
made  prisoner ;  regaining  his  liberty,  he  became  a  favorite 
at  court,  and  in  1444  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  which  he  was  created 
marquis  of  Suffolk,  and  became  virtually  the  first  minister 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1447  he  was  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  be- 
came unpopular  on  account  of  having  surrendered  Anjou 
and  Maine  to  France,  but  his  favor  at  court  was  continued, 
and  in  1448  he  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk.  In  1450  he 
was  impeached  by  the  Commons,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  without  trial  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment, 
but  having  been  set  at  liberty  upon  his  own  oath  of  in- 


nocence, he  embarked  for  France  ;  was  pursued  by  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  overtaken,  and  be- 
headed at  sea  in  May,  1  400. — JOHN  IIK  i.\  POI.K,  Di'Kt:, 
son  of  the  preceding,  married  a  si-terof  Edward  IV..  by 
whom  he  was  in  1463  restored  to  the  dukedom,  lie  was  one 
of  the  three  dukes  who  aided  in  placing  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  Richard  III. — EDMI-ND  UK  LA  POI.K,  EAIIL. 
second  son  of  the  preceding,  date  of  birth  uncertain;  his 
elder  brother,  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
sons  of  Edward  IV.  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  111.  :  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  and  his  estates  attainted.  Upon  the  death 
of  their  father  in  II'.H,  Ivlmund  succeeded  to  the  ducal 
title,  which  he  waived  in  consideration  of  the  restoration 
by  Henry  VII.  of  a  part  of  his  estates,  and  accepted  the 
rank  of  earl  in  1497.  He  subsequently  entered  into  po- 
litical intrigues:  retired  to  France  in  1502,  but  in  1507  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.,  who  kept  him  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  for  seven  years,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  be- 
headed, Apr.  30,  1513. — RICHARD  DE  LA  POLE,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  upon  the  death  of  Edmund  assumed  the 
title  of  duke  of  Suffolk;  was  exiled;  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  Feb.  24, 1525,  being  the  last  of  his  house. — CHARLES 
BRANIM>N,  duke  of  Suffolk,  b.  about  1490,  was  the  nephew 
of  Sir  William  Brandon,  who  bore  the  standard  of  Henry 
of  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  ;  was  early  taken 
to  court,  and  became  the  playfellow  of  Prince  Henry, 
afterward  Henry  VIII.,  upon  whose  accession  he  was  cre- 
ated Viscount  L'Islo.  A  mutual  attachment  sprang  up 
between  him  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry ;  she  wag 
forced,  in  1514,  to  marry  the  old  king  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
her  brother  having  promised  her  that  she  should  have  lib- 
erty to  please  herself  next  time.  Louis  died  within  three 
months,  and  Brandon,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, was  sent  over  to  congratulate  Francis  I.  upon  his  ac- 
cession, and  was  soon  after  privately  married  to  the  young 
widowed  queen.  Henry  was  with  some  difficulty  appeased, 
but  the  duke  was  in  time  received  into  favor;  commanded 
an  English  force  in  France  by  which,  in  1523,  Paris  was 
seriously  menaced,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Boulogne,  1544.  D.  Aug.  22,  1545.  His  daughter,  the 
Lady  Frances,  was  the  wife  of  the  succeeding. — HENRY 
GREY,  last  duke  of  Suffolk  and  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
created  duke  Oct.  11,  1551  :  caused  his  daughter  to  be 
crowned  July,  1553,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Queen 
Mary,  but  was  soon  pardoned;  joined  Wyatt's  insurrection  ; 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
Feb.  23,  1554.— THOMAS  HOWARD,  first  earl  of  Suffolk  of 
the  present  family,  b.  in  1553;  knighted  for  services  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  1588;  made  privy  councillor  and 
created  earl  of  Suffolk  1603,  lord  chamberlain  1604,  lord 
high  treasurer  1614,  dismissed  1618;  arraigned  before  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  with  his  wife  sent  to  the  Tower  1B19; 
liberated  and  restored  to  royal  favor  1620.  D.  May  28, 
1626. — CHARLES  JOHN  HOWARD,  seventeenth  earl  of  the 
present  line,  b.  Nov.  7,  1804;  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  1832-41 ;  succeeded  his  father  as  carl  Dec.  4, 
1851.  A.  II.  GUERNSEY. 

Suffragan  [from  the  Lat.  »»fragan>,  "  to  support  with 
one's  vote,"  "  to  be  favorable  to ;"  hence,  "  an  assistant  or 
a  subordinate"].  (1)  Bishops  of  simple  dioceses  in  an 
ecclesiastical  province  are  suffragan  to  the  metropolitan 
of  that  province — that  is,  subject  to  his  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. (2)  A  coadjutor  is  sometimes  said  to  be  suffragan 
to  his  superior  bishop.  A  bishop  of  a  limited  part  of  a 
diocese  is  a  suffragan  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  For 
instance,  the  bishop  of  Dover  Precincts  is  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  all  bishops  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  are  suffragans  of  the  same  metro- 
politan in  a  different  sense. 

Suffrage  [Lat.  m/ragium,  "  vote  "],  in  constitutional 
law  and  political  science,  is  the  right  conferred  upon  a  per- 
son to  vote  at  elections  of  public  officers  of  a  nation,  State, 
or  municipality.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  provides 
that  "  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature."  The  XlVth  Amendment  declares  that 
'•No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
U.  S."  The  XVth  Amendment  says,  "  The  right  of  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  U.  S.  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  Constitution  origi- 
nally placed  the  regulation  of  suffrage  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
decided  that  the  XlVth  and  XVth  Amendments  have  not 
departed  from  nor  modified  this  fundamental  principle, 
with  the  single  exception  that  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
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dition  of  servitude  cannot  be  made  a  ground  for  withhold 
ing  the  right  from  U.  S.  citizens.     The  principle  is  also 
settled  that  suffrage  is  not  a  right,  privilege,  or  immunity 
inhering  in  or  flowing  from  U.  S.  citizenship.     A  denia 
of  the  friuuthisc  to  any  class  of  citizens,  except  on  accoun 
of  race,  color,  etc. — as,  for  example,  to  women — is  no 
therefore  inhibited  by  cither  of  these  amendments.      To 
the  States  still  belongs,  with  the  single  exception  made  by 
the  XVth   Amendment,   the  sole  power  of  conferring  or 
withholding  the  electoral  right,  of  determining  what  classes 
of  persons  may  or  may  not  enjoy  it.     In  the  exercise  ot 
this  authority  the  St:itcs  have,  in  their  constitutions,  with 
u'icil   unanimity  granted  the  suffrage  to  all  male  citizens 
of  fhc   U.  H.  who  have   attained  the  ago  of  twenty-one 
years.     There  are,  however,  deviations  from  this  genera 
rule.     In  several  Western  States  male  persons  of  twenty- 
one  years  may  vote,  although  they  are  not  yet  citizens, 
provided  they  arc  actual  residents  of  the  State  and  have 
been  so  for  one  year  or  more.     In  a  very  few  States  some 
discrimination  is  made  against  naturali/ed  citizens;    as, 
for  example,  in  New  York  they  must  have  been  citizens  at 
least  ten  days  before  voting,  and  in   Rhode   Island  they 
must  possess  a  small  property-qualification.     In  one  or  two 
of  the  States — Connecticut  and  Massachusetts — a  literary 
qualification  is  required  from  the  elector,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  read  and  V>  write.     As  the  universal  rule,  convicted 
felons,  lunatics,  and  public  paupers  arc  excepted  from  the 
class  of  voters.     The  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women 
has  been  advocated  by  a  considerable  number  of  zealous 
reformers,  chiefly  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial manhood  right  inherent  in  the  condition  of  citizenship. 
Our  political  institutions,  however,  are  not  framed  upon 
this  theory,  and  its  adoption  would  require  a  radical  change 
in  all  the  existing  legislation  relating  to  the  subject. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMKROY. 

Su'lis  [Arab,  and  Pers.  s&Ji,  "wise,"  "pious;"  kindred 
to  Gr.  irocjot"1,  a  mystical  sect  among  the  Mohammedans  and 
their  system  of  belief.  The  Sufis  hold  that  there  are  four 
attainable  degrees  of  sanctity,  the  lowest  involving  merely 
a  strict  observance  of  all  the  precepts  and  rituals  of  Islam, 
ascending  by  degrees  to  the  last,  in  which  the  devotee  is 
admitted  into  direct  communication  with  the  Deity  and  to 
a  mysterious  union  with  him.  The  sect  was  founded  in 
the  ninth  century  by  Abul  Khair,  and  exists  principally 
in  Persia,  and  has  contained  among  its  members  many  of 
the  most  noted  Mohammedan  scholars  and  poets.  Schamyl, 
the  famous  Circassian  leader,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
this  sect,  and  to  have  given  to  it  a  semi-political  character, 
directing  it  especially  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Siilism.     See  SUFIS. 

Su'gar[Fr. mere;  Gr.fSncJierf  Lat.  mccJianim;  Sansk. 
ihaknrH],  a  name  which  is  given  to  a  variety  of  sweet  prin- 
ciples found  in  plants  and  animals.  It  does  not  include, 
however,  all  substances  possessing  a  sweet  taste.  Glycerine, 
acetate  of  lead  ("  sugar  "f  lead"),  hyposulphite  of  silver, 
and  salts  of  glucinum,  though  possessing  a  sweet  taste,  are 
not  sugars. 

I.  VAIIIETIES  OF  SUGAR. — The  sugars  are  mostly  of  veg- 
etable origin.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  generally  crystal- 
lizable,  have  a  sweet  taste,  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colors, 
and  in  many  cases  their  solutions  rotate  the  plane  of  vi- 
bration of  polarized  light  to  the  right  or  left  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  most  of  them  are  "carbohydrates  ;"  i.  e.  they 
contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  exist  in  water,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen  ; 
thus,  cane-sugar  is  C|2lI22Ou.  They  are  all  decomposed 
by  heat,  yielding  first  water,  and  afterward  a  variety  of 
products  of  destructive  distillation,  as  carbonic  oxide  (CO), 
carbonic  dioxide  (C02),  marsh-gas  (CH4),  acetic  acid,  alde- 
hyde, acetone,  furfural,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  cto.  Under 
the  influence  of  oxidizing  agents  they  yield  acids,  such  as 
mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  formic,  oxalic,  and  carbonic 
acids.  They  often  act  as  reducing  agents  on  metallic  salts, 
as  those  of  silver,  copper,  etc. ;  the  glucoses,  more  power- 
fully than  cane-sugar  and  its  isomeres.  Very  strong  nitric 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  sulphuric  acid,  generally 
converts  sugars  into  nitro-substitution  products  analo- 
gous to  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine,  nitryl  (N02)  tak- 
ing the  place  of  H.  Cane-sugar  yields  nitro-saecharosc, 
Ci2His(N02)40n.  AYeaker  acid  merely  oxidizes,  yieldin" 
saccharic  acid  (H2CcHs08),  oxalic  acid'  (H2C204),  etc.  Di- 
lute acids  convert  cane-sugar  and  its  isomeres  into  glucose : 

Cruie-augar.  Dextro-glucoae.      Ltevo-glucoae. 

CiiHjsOn  +  HsO  .  C6IIi2Oe  +   C6H1206. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  cane-sugar  and 
its  isomeres,  forming  a  black  carbonaceous  mass,  and  lib- 
erating sulphurous  anhydride  (S02)  and  other  products. 
The  glucoses  are  less  affected.    Toward  alkalies,  sugars  act 


like  weak  acids,  forming  compounds  by  exchanging  hydro- 
gen for  metal.  Heated  with  alkalies,  they  are  decomposed, 
the  glucoses  most  readily,  with  the  production  of  brown 
humus-like  bodies.  Under  the  influence  of  ferments  most 
of  the  sugars  undergo  fermentation,  the  products  van  ing 
with  the  kind  of  sugar,  the  nature  of  the  ferment,  and  the 
conditions.  The  glucoses  arc  directly  susceptible  of  vinous 
fermentation  under  suitable  conditions,  but  cane-sugar  and 
its  isomeres  are  first  changed  to  glucose.  (See  FERMENTA- 
TION.) 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  sugars  have  not  been  fully 
established;  they  are  subdivided  into  —  (1)  A/rn/mh,  a's 
erythrite  (CiIIetOH)^),  pinite  nnd  quercitc  (<V,I!7(OI1)5), 
mannite,  dulcilc,  and  isodulcile  (CgIls(OH;«).  (2)  Cfcooiu 
(CellijOs),  which  may  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  of  the  hexa- 
tomic  alcohols  (Cel^OIIJe),  formed  by  the  removal  of  II2, 
thus: 

Mannite.  Gluco«c. 

C6n8(01I)6-  II2  =  CfiHi206. 

The  following  are  known  :  dextro-glucose,  maltose,  Ircro- 
glucose.  mannitose,  galactose,  inositc.  sorbinc,  and  cuea- 
lyn.  (3)  Pofyglaeoifa  iitfolmh.  formed  by  the  combination 
of  2  molecules  of  glucose  and  the  elimination  of  1  molecule 
of  water  : 

OltjeOBe.  Trim-.  sugar. 

2C'6IIi2Oe  -  H20  =  C12II22On. 

The  following  arc  known  :  cane-sugar,  or  saccharose,  pnra- 
saccharose,  melitose,  melezitosc,  trchalose,  mycose,  milk- 
sugar  or  lactine  or  lactose,  synanthosc. 

The  sugars  are  intimately  related  to  the  starches,  gums, 
dextrine,  and  cellulose,  which  arc  carbohydrates,  and  which 
are  capable  of  conversion  into  glucose  and  subsequent  fer- 
mentation. Gum-arabic  (arabinc)  is  believed  to  be  isomcric 
with  cane-sugar  (CizH^On).  Starch,  dextrine,  nnd  cellu- 
lose (Ci2ll2nOio  or  CuHioOu)  arc  considered  as  anhydrides 
of  the  polyglucosic  alcohols,  thus  : 

Glucose. 

CgH,206  -  H20  =  CellioOs. 

Dlglucosic  alcohol. 

Ci2H22On  -  II20  =Ci2H20Oio. 

Triglucosie  alcoliol. 


fl)    Erythrile,    Kn/llirn-glm:i/ie,    or    I'lnjcile    (  = 

ll6(OH)4  occursin  Pr^loroct-na  vitltjnnn.  It  crvstiilli/.es  in 
large  transparent  prisms,  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  slightly  in  alcohol.  It  docs  not  afieet  the 
plane  of  polarized  light,  and  is  not  fermentable.  It  is  a 
tetratomic  alcohol. 

(2)  Piuile  or  Pine-Sugar  (C6H1205  =  C6H,'OII)6)  occurs 
in  the  sap  of  the  California  pine  (I'lirnt  Lnmbertiana).     It 
forms  hard,  white,  crystalline  nodules,  as  sweet  as  cane- 
sugar,  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right;  is  not  fer- 
mentable.    It  is  a  pentatomic  alcohol. 

(3)  _Quenite  or  Aeon-Sugar  (CeH1205  =  C6H7(Oir5)  oc- 
:urs  in  acorns.     It  forms  hard  crystals,  soluble  in  water 
nnd  in  hot  dilute  alcohol.     It  has  a  sweet  taste,  rotates  the 
nlane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and  is  not  fermentable. 
[t  is  a  pentatomic  alcohol. 

(4)  Mannite    or    Maunn-Siignr    (CjIIuOc^  06irs(OIP6) 
occurs  in  manna,  the  concrete  juice  of  two  species  of  ash 
which  grow  in   Southern   Europe  and  the  East,  Frarinni 
mnu  and  F.  rattnirlij'olia,  in  the  roots  of  many  plants,  as 
celery,  etc.,  the  bark  of  Cinie/ln  a/hn  (S  per  cent.)  and  of 
other   plants,  the   leaves  and    twigs  of  many  plants,  in 
coffee-beans,  many  fungi  (mushrooms),  certain  alga:  (sea- 

vceds),  etc.  It  is  formed  abundantly  during  the  viscous 
ermentation  of  cane-sugar  (see  FKRMF.XTATION).  and  also 
)y  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  glucose.  It  crvstal- 
izes  in  thin,  four-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  6A  parts  of  "water 
at  64.4°  F.,  and  in  80  parts  of  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0.808).  Its 
solution  does  not  become  syrupy  by  spontaneous  evnpo- 
ation,  and  its  taste  is  only  slightly  sweet.  It  does  not 
affect  polarized  light  except  when  mixed  with  boric  acid, 
vhen  its  rotation  is  to  the  right.  It  docs  not  ferment 
except  under  very  unusual  conditions;  does  not  darken 
vhen  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies,  nor  reduce  cupric  oxide 
n  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  a  hcxntomic  alcohol,  liy 
ixidation  it  yields  mannitose  (OeHuOs),  isomerie  with 
glucose.  Heated  with  organic  acids,  it  forms  compound 
thers  (after  the  manner  of  alcohols),  which  considerably 
escmble  the  fats.  (For  an  account  of  the  different  mannas 
ce  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.) 
(o)  Dulcite,  Dulcose,  Dulcint,  or  Helampyritc  (CeIInOc  • 
lls^OHW  occurs  in  a  crystalline  substance  of  unknown 
rigin  which  is  brought  from  Madagascar;  also  in  Mc- 
nmpyrnm  nemoromm  and  other  plants.  It  is  produced  by- 
he  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  milk-sugar,  inverted 
i  ilk-sugar,  and  galactose.  It  resembles  mannito  in  many 
f  its  properties,  but  differs  in  crystalline  form,  melting- 


SUGAR. 


point,  ami  in  yielding  mncio  acid  instead  of  saccharic 
when  <iviili/.cil  by  nitric  acid.  It  (Ides  not  ferment  with 
yc:i-t,  IiMt,  like  uiannitc iy  be  made  to  undergo  fermen- 
tation by  contact  for  several  weeks  with  cheese  and  chalk, 
yielding  al.-oho]  and  lactic  and  butyric  acid*.  It  has  ti'> 
cfl'cct  nn  polari/ed  light,  is  not  darkened  by  caustic  alkalies, 
and  doe-f  not  reduce  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  rotations.  It 
is  a  hcxatomie  alcohol,  and  yields  compound  ethers  with 
acids. 

(B)  ImnlalrHi'  (r,jlln0ii)  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  a. -iiN  on  .|  nrrcitrii.r.  II  forms  large  crystals,  like 
those  of  cane  sugar,  is  sweeter  than  grape-sugar  (glucose), 
is  very  sduhle  in  wale:',  in  2.08  parts  at  (11.1°,  and  in 
absolute  alcohol.  It  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to 

the  right.  rclii"e-  o\i  I-  .  i HUM  yellow  or  brown  when 

boilel  with  caustic  alkalies,  and  dyes  not  undergo  fcr- 
mcnt-if  ion. 

(7)  /tr.i-rr'i-t/ttirntp,  Di-.i-ti-fmr,  Ordinary  Glucose,  (rrape- 
.S'fC/<ir,  l-'i-inl-Sii'tur.  Sl<i rt'li  -  Sinfttr,  /'rtftitn-Sltyftr,  Dittbctic 
Nityttr,  ft.'.  (('nllu'V,1.  occurs  abun  l-intly  in  sweet  fruits, 
frequently  with  cane-sugar,  and  generally  with  so  much 
hpvo  glii'-o-c  (Icvulosc)  that  the  mixture  rotates  the  plane 
of  pohiri/e  I  light  to  the  left.  It  rarely  oscurs  in  nature 
free  from  lievo-glucosc.  Cane-sugar,  which  exhibits 
right-han  le  1  rotation,  is  change:!  by  a=ida  and  other 
agents  to  ft  mixture  of  dextro- and  loovo-glucose,  and  as  the 
action  of  t!ie  latter  pre  1  >minatos,  the  rotation  becomes 
left-han  led  :  hence  this  mixture  of  the  two  glucoses  is 
called  inserted  sugar: 

Ciuie-sugar.  Dextrn.glllcaRe.         Laevo-Rlticosc. 

f'i2lIj20iH-HjO  =  C6HnO«   +   C6H1206. 
The  rotation  of  cane-sugar  is +  73.8°  fright),  of  dextrose 

—  I  fl(i°  (-  5fi° 
406°,  of  levuloso -106°   (left); —^ =  -25°; 

hence  the  rotatory  power  of  inverted  sugar  is  —  25°  (left). 
Honev,  especially  when  long  kept,  contains  dextrose  and 
levulose,  produced  by  the  inversion  of  the  cane-sugar 
originally  present.  The  crystallization  of  the  glucoses 
causes  the  granulation  so  often  noticed.  Dextrose  is  also 
found  in  the  liver,  blood,  chyle,  yolk  and  white  of  hens' 
eg;s.  an  I  often,  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  per  cent.,  in 
diabetic  urine  (free  from  levuloso),  and  in  minute  quan- 
tity in  healthy  urine.  It  is  also  liberated  by  the  decom- 
position (ferment  itiim )  of  bodies  called  glucosides,  such 
as  amygdaline.  (See  Ci.roosiDBS  and  ALMONDS,  On,  OF.) 
Dextrose  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  dias- 
tase, saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  etc..  on  starch,  dextrine,  gly- 
cogen,  etc.  (see  DKXTIHNI;  and  DIASTASE),  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  or  chloride  of  zino  or 
cellulose,  and,  together  with  lovulose,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  yeast,  and  other  agents  on  cane-sugar,  as  mentioned 
above.  In  the  manufacture  of  beer  from  barley  and 
of  alcohol  from  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  dextrose  is  one  of  the  steps  of  the  process. 
(See  BKER.)  Dextrose  is  made  in  large  quantities  from 
potato  and  corn  starch,  to  be  added  to  grape-juice  for 
making  wine,  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of  the  malt  in 
making  beer,  for  confectionery,  and  as  an  addition  to 
sugar-house  syrup.  In  1X73  there  were  51  grape-sugar  fac- 
tories in  tie-many,  using  potatoes,  and  making  24,000.000 
pounds  of  solid  glucose,  .12,500,000  pounds  of  glucose- 
syrup,  and  3,000,000  pounds  of  coloring  for  liquors  per 
annum.  Since  that  time  the  industry  has  much  increased. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  very  simple.  A  suitable 
quantity  of  water  is  heated  to  boiling;  the  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water,  is  then  added; 
and  finally  the  starch,  reduced  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  milk,  is  run  in.  The  whole  is  boiled  till  the 
conversion  of  the  starch  is  complete.  Chalk  is  then  added 
to  neutralize  the  acid  ;  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  from 
the  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime,  evaporated  to  about  16°  B., 
filtered  over  bone-black,  and  then  evaporated  to  any  de- 
sired consistency.  When  sufficiently  concentrated  it  may 
be  run  into  vats  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Suitable 
proportions  are — starch  100,  acid,  60°  B.,  2,  and  water 
:!UD— 100  parts.  Wagner  gives  the  following  analyses  of 
German  grape-sugar : 

Dextrose 75.8  67.5  022 

Dextrine 9.0  0.0  8.8 

\Y;Ucr l».l  J9.5  24.6 

1'oreign  substances 2.1  4.0  4.4 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

In  the  boiling  of  solutions  of  cane-sugar  there  is  always  a 
partial  conversion  into  dextrose  and  levuloso  (inversion); 
and  as  the  latter  sugar  interferes  with  the  crystallization  of 
the  other  two,  a  certain  proportion  of  uncrystallizable  mo- 
lassos  is  produced.  This  is  the  reason  that  solid  sugar  is 
so  difficult  to  obtain  from  sorghum.  From  its  aqueous 
solution,  dextrose  may  be  obtained  in  granular  masse.", 
consisting  of  a  hydrate  (CeHuOd.HsO);  from  alcohol,  in 


anhydrous  needles.  It  in  less  soluble  in  water  than  cane- 
sugar,  requiring  H  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution.  It 
forms  a  sweet  syrup,  not  so  ropy  as  the  syrup  of  r;nn-  >iiL_'-ir. 
It  is  not  as  sweet  UH  cane-sugar,  1  part  of  which  sw. .  i,  us 
as  much  as  2  or  2J  parts  of  dextrose.  Heated  to  218°  V., 
it  loses  water  and  becomes  anhydrous  C'i,IIjj"r,j  :  heated 
from  '_"<l°  to  :i:;s°  !•'.,  it  lo-cs  a  further  quantity  of  water, 
and  forms  glucosalio  'I',,  II  ]„'>.-,  >  and  <-aratnel.  Heated  with 
caustic  alkalies,  it  is  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of 
incla-sic  a-i'l  and  a  brown  humus-like  substance.  A  boil- 
ing solution  of  dextrose  and  caustic  p"tas-a  rc'lnce-  copper 
salts  to  red  suboxiile  of  copper,  and  silver  and  gold  salts  to 
metallic  silver  and  gold.  Dextrose  readily  undergoes  fer- 
mentation :  (1)  vinous,  with  the  production  of  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  with  small  quantities  of  glycerine  nnd  suc- 
cinii:  acid,  etc.;  (2)  lactous,  with  the  production  of  lactic 
acid  ;  (3)  viscous,  with  the  production  of  mannite  nnd 
gum,  or  other  forms  of  ferinvntatioi cording  to  the  con- 
ditions. (See  FKIIJIKXTATIOX.)  (ilucose  i  dextro  or  la  i  o  i 
may  be  detected  even  in  the  presence  of  caiie-sugnr — (1) 
by  the  yellow  or  brown  color  produced  on  boiling  it  with 
eaii--tic  potassa:  (2)  by  the  dark  coloration  produced  by 
basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  in  the  solution,  to  which  carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  previously  added  ;  (,'i)  by  the  reduction  of 
copper  salts  ("Trommer's  test");  (4)  by  the  decoloration 
of  an  alkaline  solution  of  ferricyanidc  of  potassium.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  from  canc-sugnr  by  its  not  black- 
ening under  the  influence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Trom- 
mer's  test  is  especially  useful  for  testing  urine  for  grnpe- 
sugar.  It  may  be  applied  in  various  ways:  (I)  by  adding 
to  the  urine  in  a  test-tube  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
then  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa,  and  npplving  heat :  the 
presence  of  grape-sugar  is  indicated  by  the  formation  of 
red  suboxide  of  copper;  (2)  by  placing  a  little  sulphate 
of  copper  solution  in  a  test-tube,  adding  a  little  tartaric 
acid,  then  nn  excess  of  caustic  potnssa:  this  is  then  heated, 
and  while  boiling,  the  urine,  previously  diluted,  is  poured 
in,  a  few  drops  nt  a  time.  The  formation  of  a  red  precip- 
itate indicates  the  presence  of  grape-sugar.  This  test  is 
made  quantitative  by  using  a  definite  amount  of  the  copper 
salt,  and  determining  how  much  of  the  urine  or  other  so- 
lution of  grape-sugnr  is  required  to  completely  precipitate 
the  copper.  The  following  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  : 
A  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper  in  water  is  prepared, 
containing  34.039  grammes  in  a  litre;  10  cubic  centimetres 
of  this  solution  require  .05  of  grape-sugar  for  their  reduc- 
tion. This  quantity  of  the  solution  is  measured  out  with 
a  pipette,  nnd  placed  in  a  small  flask  or  evaporating-dish. 
It  is  then  diluted  to  three  times  its  volume  by  the  addition 
of  water.  A  little  tartaric  acid  is  now  added,  nnd  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  caustic  potassn.  This  solution  is  then 
boiled,  and  the  urine,  diluted  to  one-tenth  of  its  original 
strength,  is  added  slowly  from  a  graduated  burette  till  the 
liquid  nbove  the  red  precipitate  no  longer  shows  n  trace  of 
blue  color.  If  «  =  the  cubic  centimetres  of  diluted  urine 

used,  and  x  the  percentage  of  grape-sugar,  then  —  :  .05 

=  100  :  x.     This  equation  assumes  the  cubic  centimetre  of 

urine  or  other  liquid  to  weigh  exactly  1  gram ,  which  is 

not  the  case.  By  dividing  the  percentage  thus  obtained  by 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  true  percentage  will  re- 
sult. (For  other  facts  with  regard  to  dextrose  see  GLUCOSE.) 

(8)  Maltiae  is  a  variety  of  glucose  observed  by  Dubrun- 
faut  (Ann.  Cli.  Phyu.  [.1],  xxi.  178).     It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  malt  or  diastase  on  starch-paste,  resembles  dex- 
trose in  crystalline  form  nnd  most  other  respects,  but  its 
dextro-rotatory  power  is  three  times  as  great,  and  it  appears 
to  be  less  easily  altered  by  alkalies.     It  is  converted  into 
dextrose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

(9)  Lmo-glHcmt  or  Lemloie  (CglligOg)  occurs  associated 
with  dextrose  in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  in  molasses,  and  in 
other  vegetable  products.      The  mixture  of  the  two  glu- 
coses in  equal  quantities  constitutes  frn!l-»ngar  or  inverted 
sttr/ar.     Some  fruits — certain  apples  and  pears — contain  an 
excess  of  levulose.      leery   (Ann.   Cli.   I'lii/n.   [4],  v.  350; 
Jahrtsb.,  1869,  p.  819)  finds  this  glucose  associated  with 
cane-sugar  in  the  sugar-cane,  especially  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  stem,  which  are  still  enveloped  by  the  green  leaves, 
and  thereby  protected  from  the  light.     Ilcro  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  £th  the  quantity  of  the  cane-sugar,  while  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  it  does  not  exceed  the  ^th  to 
the  j^th  part.     As  the  leaves  dry  up,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stem  is  exposed  to  the  light,  it  appears  to  be 
converted  into  cane-sugar.     leery  infers  from  this  that  the 
cane-sugar  is  a  secondary  product,  formed  by  the  action 
of  light  on  the  levulose.     A  solution  of  cane-sugar,  when 
left  to  itself,  warmed  with  dilute  acids,  or  subjected  to  the 
action  of  yeast  or  peetase,  the  ferment  of  fruits,  loses  its 
dextro-rotntory  power,  and  acquires  Uevo. rotatory  power. 
This  transformation  or  inversion  amounts  when  complete 
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to  —38°  left  for  every  +100°  right  of  the  original  rotation. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  is  ilue  to  the  assimilation  by 
the  cane-sugar  of  water  (5  per  cent.),  and  its  resolution 
into  equal  quantities  of  dextrose  and  levulose.  "To  sep- 
arate the  levulose,  the  inverted  sugar  obtained  from  10 
grammes  of  cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  6  grammes  of  slaked 
lime  and  1  110  grammes  of  water,  whereby  a  solid  calcium- 
compound  of  levuluse  is  formed,  while  the  whole  of  the 
dextro-glueose  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated 
from  tlie  precipitate  by  pressure.  The  calcium  salt  of 
levuluso  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  carbon 
dioxide,  yields  a  solution  of  pure  levulose,  which  may  be 
filtered  and  uuin'ontrated  by  evaporation."  (Vulrunfaut.) 
Pure  levulose  may  be  obtained  directly  by  boiling  inuline 
with  dilute  acids  or  for  a  long  time  with  water.  Levulose 
forms  a  colorless,  uncrystallizablo  syrup  or  an  amorphous 
solid  mass.  It  is  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar,  and  acts  as  a 
purgative.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextrose. 
Its  rotatory  power  for  polarized  light  is  —  100°  (left).  In 
contact  with  yeast  it  readily  undergoes  fermentation.  In 
must  of  its  properties  levulose  is  similar  to  dextrose,  but 
it  is  more,  easily  altered  by  heat  or  by  acids,  but  less  easily 
by  alkalies  or  ferments. 

(10)  MauuitoKr   (CslI^Oe)    is   a   glucose  produced  with 
mannitic  acid  when  mannite  is  oxidized  with  the  aid  of 
platinum-black.     It  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  liquid 
with    lime,  removing   the  mannitate    by  adding  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  a  syrup,  again  adding  alcohol, 
again  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.     It  is  syrupy, 
unerystallizablc,    fermentable,    and   inactive    to    polarized 
light,  and  resembles  tho  other  glucoses  in  its  chemical  re- 
actions. 

(11)  Galaetose  (CgllfiOt)  is  produced  by  boiling  milk- 
sugar  with  dilute  acids.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  slightly  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallizes  more  readily  than  dextrose.     Its 
dextro-rotatory  power  is  +83.3°.    It  ferments  readily,  and 
resembles  dextrose  in  most  of  its  properties.     It  differs  from 
dextrose,  maltose,  lovulose,  find  mannitosc  in  yielding  inucic 
instead  of  saccharic  acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

(12)  fuoitti  or  Phtueonuautite  (CsIIiaOg)  occurs    in  the 
heart,   lungs,    kidneys,  liver,   spleen,   and   brain,   and   in 
urine  in  case  of  Bright's  disease.     It  occurs  in  kidney- 
beans,  peas,  cabbage,  potato-shoots,  asparagus,  etc.    llilger 
(Ann.   Ch.   Phartn.,  clx.  333)    states    that   inosite   occurs 
abundantly  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.      Jacobsen   deter- 
mined the  quantity  of  inosite  in  tho  flesh  of  animals,  find- 
ing 0.08  per  cent,  in  the  flesh  of  a  young  porpoise  and  0.30 
in  horse-flesh. 

(13)  Sin-bine  (CeHizOe)  is  obtained  from  ripe  mountain- 
ash  berries  (Soi-bun  uitcnpdrin}.     The  juice  of  the  berries 
is  allowed  to  undergo  fermentation  ;  it  is  then  concentrated, 
yielding  crystals  of  sorbine,  which  are  purified  by  solution, 
filtration  over  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallization.     As 
no  sorbine  is  found  in  the  fresh  juice,  and  the  malic  acid 
present  disappears  during  the  process,  Deltfs  (Chem,  News, 
1854,  664)  supposes  the  sorbine  to  be  derived  from  the  malic 
acid,  perhaps  thus  : 

Acid  malic  ether.  Sorbine. 

C,H8.H.C4H<Oj  +  H20  =  C6H1206. 

Sorbine  appears  in  beautiful  trimetric  octahedral  crystals, 
as  sweet  as  cane-sugar.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  Isevo-rotatory  power  is 
—  40.9°  left.  It  does  not  undergo  fermentation  in  contact 
with  yeast,  but  with  cheese  and  chalk,  at  104°  F.,  under- 
goes fermentation,  yielding  much  lactic  acid,  with  some 
alcohol  and  butyric  acid.  The  name  "  sorbite  "  is  some- 
times applied  to  this  sugar,  but  Boussingault  (Compt.  rend., 
Ixxiv.  939)  restricts  this  name  to  a  non-fermentable  sugar 
(CelluOs),  isomerie  with  mannite  and  dulcite,  which  exists 
in  the  fresh  juice.  It  does  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarized 
light,  nor  does  it  reduce  oxide  of  copper  in  Trommer's 
test.  It  differs  from  mannite  and  dulcite  in  several  par- 
ticulars. 


(14)  Euca/yn  (CelluCta)  is  an  unfermcntable  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  melitose,  the  sugar  of  the 
J&ucalyptiu  of  Tasmania: 

Meliwse.  Alcohol.          Eucalyn. 

CiaHraOii  +  II20  =  2C02  +  2C2H60  +  C6Hi206. 

It  is  obtained  as  an  uncrystallizable  syrup,  with  a  rotatory 
power  of  +50°.  It  reduces  copper  in  the  Trommer  test, 
and  does  not  ferment,  even  after  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  sorbine. 

(15)  Omt-8*faf,  Saccharose,  or  Sucrose  (CijHjjOn)  oc- 
curs —  (  1)  In  the  stems  and  roots  of  many  grasses,  especially 
in  the  sugar-cane  (Saccharum  officiunrnm)   18  per  cent., 
Chinese  sugar-cane  (Sorr/hiim  naccharatnm)  9  to  94  per  cent., 
Indian  corn,  the  juice  of  which  just  after  flowering  contains 
7.4  to  7.9  per  cent.,  etc.     (2)  In  fleshy  roots,  as  the  beet  (7 
to  14  percent.),  carrot,  turnip,  sweet  potato,  mallow,  etc. 
Madder-root  contains  8  per  cent.,  with  nearly  as  much  more 


inverted  sugar.  (3)  In  the  stems  of  many  trees,  as  the 
date  and  other  palms,  and  especially  in  the  vernal  juices 
of  the  sugar-maple  (Acer  lacehnriuum),  the  birch,  and 
walnut.  (I)  In  most  sweet  fruits,  often  with  inverted  sugar 
— pumpkins,  melons,  bananas,  etc.  Some,  as  walnuts, 
hazel-nuts,  almonds,  coft'ce-beans,  and  St.  John's  bread, 
contain  only  cane-sugar.  (5)  In  the  nectar  of  flowers 
and  in  honey,  often  with  inverted  sugar;  the  nectar  of 
cacti  is  almost  wholly  cane-sugar;  that  of  Rhododendron 
punticum  shows  crystals  of  cane-sugar,  as  does  also  the' 
honey  of  the  American  wasp,  Pulybia  apicipiiuiit ;  the 
cane-sugar  rapidly  disappears  from  honey  by  inversion 
under  the  influence  of  ferments  present,  the  honey  becom- 
ing granular  from  the  crystallization  of  the  dextrose.  (6) 
In  manna;  Sinai  manna,  from  Tannin's  iitatDiifci-u,  con- 
tains 55  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar,  25  of  inverted  sugar,  and 
20  of  dextrine;  Kurdistan  manna,  61  of  cane-sugar,  1C. 5 
of  inverted  sugar,  and  22.5  of  dextrine. 

Preparation. — Cane-sugar  is  prepared  by  evaporating 
the  vegetable  juices,  the  free  acids  being  neutralized  by 
lime,  and  the  temperature  kept  as  low  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent inversion.  The  first  product,  or  ran-  »«</«,-,  is  purified 
by  dissolving  it  in  water,  straining  through  bag  filters,  fil- 
tering over  bone-black  to  remove  color,  salts,  etc.,  and  boil- 
ing down  in  vacuum-pans  to  the  crystalli/ing-point.  After 
it  has  crystallized  into  loaves,  it  is  washed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water,  to  remove  the  mother-liquor 
or  molasses.  The  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar  are 
more  fully  discussed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

Properties. — The  cane-sugar  from  the  plants  mentioned 
above  is  all  identical  when  completely  purified.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  and  apparent  sweetness  of  the 
sugar  from  the  beet,  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that  from  the  cane,  used  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fashion  of  the  countries,  which  demands  in 
the  former  a  fine-grained  sugar,  in  the  latter  a  coarse- 
grained loaf.  The  Paris  refiners  boil  from  the  same  raw 
beet-sugar  a  fine-grained  product  for  home  consumption 
and  a  coarse-grained  product  for  the  English  market. 
Much  of  the  white  loaf-sugar  used  in  England  is  beet-sugar 
refined  in  France  and  Belgium.  Cane-sugar  crystallizes 
readily  when  pure.  The  individual  crystals  are  colorless 
and  transparent ;  masses  of  small  crystals,  loaf-sugar,  ap- 
pear white,  owing  to  the  numberless  reflections  and  refrac- 
tions of  the  light  by  the  crystals.  When  broken  or  rubbed 
together  in  the  dark,  the  sugar  emits  a  phosphorescent 
light.  The  specific  gravity  of  cane-sugar  is  ].6'06;  it  is 
tho  heaviest  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygon 
known.  (  Wanklyn.)  The  sp.  gr.  of  milk-sugar  is  1.53; 
starch,  1.53;  cellulose.  1.5:  gum-arabic,  1.355;  glycerine, 
1.27.  Heated  to  320°  F.,  cane-sugar  melts  to  a  clear  liquid, 
which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  mass,  "  barley- 
sugar,"  which  in  time  becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.  At 
a  higher  temperature  it  gives  off  water,  and  probably  be- 
comes glucosane,  C'eHinOs.  At  410°  more  water  is  given  off, 
and  caramel  remains,  a  mixture  of  (1)  brown  caramelane 
(CnHigOg),  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  (2)  reddish-brown 
caramelene  (CseHsoO-js),  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  strong 
alcohol;  (3)  black  cfiramelinefC'MHunOsi) ;  three  modifica- 
tions of  which  are  known — A,  soluble  in  water;  B,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  other  liquids ;  C,  insoluble  in  all  or- 
dinary solvents  ;  and  (4)  other  bodies.  After  losing  10  per 
cent,  of  water  the  product  is  nearly  pure  caramelane ;  after 
14  or  15  per  cent.,  it  is  rich  in  caramelene ;  after  a  loss  of 
20  per  cent.,  it  consists  almost  wholly  of  carameline.  At 
still  higher  temperatures  it  undergoes  destructive  distilla- 
tion, giving  off  carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  carbon  diox- 
ide (CC>2),  acetic  acid,  acetone,  aldehyde,  and  brown  oils, 
which  contain  furfural,  a  bitter  principle,  assamar,  and 
other  compounds.  A  considerable  residue  of  brilliant  char- 
coal remains  behind.  Cane-sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  has  a  pure  sweet  taste.  It  is  2  or  2J  times  sweeter  than 
dextrose.  Its  concentrated  solutions  are  syrupy.  Cold 
water  dissolves  three  times  its  weight  of  cane-sugar,  hot 
water  larger  quantities.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  ]J  per  cent,  of 
it.  Aqueous  alcohol  dissolves  it  much  more  readily.  C. 
Scheibler  has  investigated  the  solubility  of  cane-sugar  in 
aqueous  alcohol  of  different  strengths  and  at  different  tem- 
peratures (Dent.  Chem.  Gen.  Her.,  v.  343).  (ierlach  (1864) 
gives  in  the  following  table  the  specific  gravity  of  sugar  so- 
lutions, with  the  corresponding  percentage  of  cane-sugar  at 
17.5°  C.: 
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(For  the  equivalents  of  the  specific  gravities  in  Hcaumi; 

degrees  FCC   HrllllDMKTKR.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  cane-sugar  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right:  for  tho  transition  tint  fa]  = 
+  73.S.  Tho  rotatory  power  varies  but  little  with  changes 
of  temperature.  This  property  of  cane-sugar  is  the  basis 
of  opli.-.il  sa.-rharimctry,  which  is  mentioned  more  fully  in 
tho  latter  part  of  this  article.  By  prolonged  boiling  with 
water,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose 
and  levulose,  inserted  sugar.  "  Tho  action  of  water  and 
of  various  saline  solutions  on  cane-sugar  has  been  studied 
by  Clasen  (,/.  pr.  Chrm.,  ciii.  449  ;  Zeilschr.f.  Chem.  [2],  iv. 
604;  Am.  Chrmlit,  iv.  90),  with  the  following  results:  (1) 
Cane-sugar  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  in  glasses  covered 
with  paper  is  gradually  converted  into  glucose  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  before  the  formation  of  funyi  take*  place  on 
the  surface  ;  but  no  alteration  of  the  sugar  takes  place  when 
its  dilute  solution  is  boiled  for  several  hours  immediately 
after  preparation.  (2)  Tho  formation  of  glucose  is  prevent- 
ed by  gypsum,  by  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  sal-ammoniac, 
and  by  nitre;  retarded  by  magnesium  sulphate.  (3)  When 
a  sugar  solution  mixed  with  gypsum,  potassium  nitrate,  or 
magnesium  sulphate,  after  standing  for  several  days  at  70° 
R.,  is  heated  for  a  few  hours  only,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  glucose  is  formed.  (4)  When  a  sugar  solution  is  mixed 
with  gypsum  and  sal-ammoniac  and  heated,  ammonia  is 
given  off  and  the  solution  turns  acid.  In  presence  of  this 
saline  mixture  glucose  is  formed,  even  when  the  sugar  so- 
lution is  recently  prepared.  (5)  In  all  other  cases  no  acid 
reaction  of  the  liquid  was  observed,  and  the  transformation 
must  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  action  of  the  water.  (6) 
Whether  the  product  formed  was  actually  grape-sugar  or 
some  other  kind  of  sugar  which  reduces  potassio-cupric 
tartrate,  was  not  determined."  (  Wattn's  Sup.)  (For 
Maumenfi's  experiments  on  the  action  of  water  and 
heat  see  Bull.  fine.  Cliim.  [2],  xvii.  442.)  E.  M.  Raoult 
(Cumpl.  rend.,  Ixxiii.  1049)  says  that  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  sugar  in  5  of  water,  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  from 
which  the  air  had  been  expelled  by  boiling  the  liquid, 
after  five  months'  exposure  to  light  was  found  to  be  about 
half  converted  into  glucose  (inverted  sugar),  while  a 
similar  solution  kept  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
dark  remained  unaltered.  U.  Kreusler  (Am.  Chemist,  vi.) 
repeated  these  experiments,  and  found  that  access  of  air  is 
necessary,  and  that  light  merely  hastens  the  action  of  the 
ferment-germs  derived  from  the  air.  Cane-sugar  is  not 
directly  fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  solutions  are 
mixed  with  yeast  in  considerable  quantity,  and  exposed  to 
a  warm  atmosphere,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  glucose  by 
tho  soluble  ferment  of  the  yeast,  and  tho  glucose  undergoes 
vinous  fermentation.  Diastase  and  pectase  (fruit-ferment) 
change  cane-sugar  to  glucose.  Pure  solutions  of  cane-sugar 
in  water,  when  very  concentrated,  remain  unaltered  for 
years;  when  dilute,  they  suffer  decomposition.  (See  FER- 
MKNTATION.)  Saccharine  solutions  are  also  liable  to  under- 
go viscous  fermentation.  Strong  solutions  of  sugar  are 
used  for  preserving  fruits,  etc.  Dilute  acids,  especially 
mineral  acids — and  sulphuric  acid  most  rapidly — convert 
cane-sugar  into  glucose — slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  when 
heated.  Acid  salts  act  in  tho  same  manner.  Long-con- 
tinued boiling  with  even  very  dilute  acids  results  in  the 
formation  of  brown  ulmine,  ulmic  acid,  etc.  (See  HUMUS.) 
If  the  air  has  access,  formic  acid  is  also  produced.  Grote 
and  Tollens  obtained  a  peculiar  acid,  levulinio  (CsHgOs), 
by  heating  cane-sugar  with  sulphuric  acid  (Am.  Chemist, 
V.  424).  E.  Felz  has  found  (Am.  Chemist,  iv.  317)  that  cer- 
tain organic  acids— citric,  for  instance — prevent  the  inver- 
sion of  cane-sugar  by  mineral  acids.  Strong  sulphuric 
acid  destroys  cane-sugar  rapidly,  evolving  sulphur  dioxide 
(SO'i),  and  forming  a  black  carbonaceous  mass.  This  reac- 
tion distinguishes  cane-sugar  from  glucose.  Concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  cane-sugar  rapidly.  Acetic 
anhydride  forms  substitution-products  with  cane-sugar,  in 
which  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  acetyl  (C2HsO).  as 
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hepta-  and  octo-acetyl-saocharosc,  CijIIisfCjUjO^On  and 
CizHufCjHsOjgOa.  Cane-sugar  solutions  are  not  decom- 
posed on  being  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  although  a 
combination  takes  place  between  the  sugar  and  alkaline 
base.  This  is  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide  (COa),  tho 
sugar  having  undergone  no  change.  Long  boiling  with 
potash-lye  results  finally  in  the  decomposition  of  cane- 
sugar.  Glucose  is  quickly  decomposed  when  heated  with 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  forming  yellow  or  brown  (humus) 
solutions. 

"Cane-sugar  is  very  easily  oxidized.  It  reduces  s!ln-r 
and  mercury  Halt*  when  heated  with  them,  and  precipitates 
gold  from  the  chloride.  Pure  cupric  hydrate  i.s  but  slowly 
reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat;  in  presence  of 
alkali,  however,  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  and  on  boiling 
tho  liquid  cuprous  oxide  is  precipitated.  An  alkaline  so- 
lution of  cupric  tartrate  is  very  slowly  reduced  by  cane- 
sugar.  Cane-sugar  takes  fire  when  triturated  with  8  part." 
of  pfi-oj-itlf-  (if  lend,  and  forms  with  chliu-nt>-  <-/'  f^,t'i^\hnn 
a  mixture  which  detonates  on  percussion,  and  burns  vividly 
\vhen  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  let  fall  upon  it.  Cane-sugar, 
distilled  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  luaiir/uuic 
peroxide,  yields  formic  acid.  Heated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids.  1  part  of  sugar 
mixed  with  .1  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.25  to 
1.30,  and  heated  to  50°,  is  wholly  converted  into  saccharic 
acid: 

CuHzjOn  +  06  =  2C«nI008  +  H,0. 

At  the  boiling-heat  tho  product  consists  chiefly  of  oxalic 
acid.  Sugar  is  likewise  oxidized  by  chloride  of  lime,  but 
the  products  have  not  been  examined."  (  Watts.)  (See  Am. 
Chemist,  v.  277,  for  experiments  by  J.  M.  Merrick  on  the 
action  of  chloride  of  lime  on  cane-sugar.)  "  Dry  chlorine 
does  not  attack  sugar  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  100° 
a  brown  substance  is  formed,  partly  soluble  in  water.  On 
passing  chlorine  into  sugar-water,  hydrochloric  acid  is 
slowly  formed,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  a  brown  sub- 
stance, and  an  uncrystallizable  organic  acid.  Perchlorides 
act  upon  sugar  (and  other  carbohydrates)  in  the  same 
manner  as  free  chlorine,  producing  dark-colored  products. 
This  reaction  is  applied  by  Maumeng  (Compt.  rend.,  xxx. 
314)  to  the  detection  of  sugar  and  analogous  substances  in 
liquids.  For  this  purpose  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  placed  on 
a  strip  of  white  merino,  previously  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
stannic  chloride  and  dried,  and  the  strip  is  warmed  over  a 
hot  coal  or  the  flame  of  a  lamp :  the  presence  of  any  sac- 
charine substance  will  then  be  indicated  by  the  production 
of  a  black  spot."  (  Watts.)  Hlasiwetz  and  Haberraann 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pha-rm.,  civ.  120)  find  the  acid  produced  by 
chlorine  in  cane-sugar  solutions  to  be  gluconic,  CellijOr. 
Nascent  hydrogen,  produced  by  sodium  amalgam  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  converts  cane-sugar  into  mannite  or  dul- 
cite  and  monatomio  alcohols,  ethyl,  isopropyl,  and  hexyl. 

Cane-sugar,  added  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  is  converted  into  nitro-saccharose,  CuHistNOz^On?, 
an  explosive  compound  corresponding  to  gun-cotton  and 
nitro-glycerine.  With  bases  cane-sugar  forms  definite  com- 
pounds called  sticrates.  Potassium  and  sodium  compounds 
(CijIIjiKOn  and  CijHjiNaOn)  are  obtained  as  gelatinous 
precipitates  on  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar  to 
potash  or  soda-lye.  Cane-sugar  solutions  dissolve  large 
quantities  of  magnesia,  lime,  strontia,  baryta,  oxides  of 
lead,  copper,  etc.  Carbon  dioxide  (COj)  decomposes  these 
sucrates,  precipitating  carbonates  of  the  metals.  The  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  solutions  of  many  metals  prevents  their 
precipitation  by  alkalies.  Citric,  tartaric  acid,  and  many 
other  fixed  organic  bodies  possess  the  same  property.  This 
is  notably  the  case  with  aluminum,  chromium,  zinc,  iron, 
manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  etc.  (See  Grothe,  J.  f. 
pr.  Cliem.,  xoii.  175.)  Lime  dissolves  readily  in  solutions  of 
cane-sugar,  forming  a  very  caustic  alkaline  solution,  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste.  Compounds  of  cane-sugar  with  1,  1J, 
2,  3,  and  6  molecules  of  CaO  have  been  observed. 

All  these  compounds  are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide 
(COj),  with  separation  of  calcic  carbonate  and  a  sugar 
syrup  unimpaired.  The  tricalcic  sucrate  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  separates  even  from  its  dilute  solu- 
tions, on  the  application  of  heat,  as  an  amorphous  mass. 
Rousseau  proposes  converting  the  sugar  of  the  cane-juice 
into  this  compound  on  the  plantations,  drying  it,  and  ex- 
porting it  to  the  countries  where  it  is  to  be  consumed,  when 
it  can  be  refined  with  much  less  loss  than  by  the  present 
system  of  manufacture.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  passed  into  a  solution  of  lime  in  cane- 
sugar  syrup,  there  is  produced  a  gelatinous  magma  which 
contains  sugar,  lime,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Bouvin  and 
Loiseau  use  this  mass  in  their  process  of  sugar-refining  as 
a  defecating  agent  with  great  success  in  some  of  the  largest 
refineries  in  Paris.  There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  precipitate.  Bouvin 
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and  Loiseau  consider  it  a  definite  compound,  the  nucrate  of 
liyilromrbimate  of  lime,  while  others  consider  it  a  mechan- 
ical mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  sucrate  of  lime.  (See 
the  Am.  Chemiit,  i.  p.  8.)  Sugar  dissolves  oxide  of  copper 
as  well  as  the  subacetate  (verdigris),  and,  according  to 
Orfila,  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  copper  are  very 
much  diminished  by  the  presence  of  the  sugar. 

Cane-sugar  unites  with  some  alkaline  salts,  forming 
definite  crystalline  compounds,  which  have  been  recently 
reinvcstigated  by  Gill  (J.  Land.  Chcm.  tior..,  1871,  269).  He 
obtained  the  following  definite  compounds:  (1)  2Ci:H2i- 
<>,i.:'.-\aCI.4H20.  (2)  Ci2H22On.NaCl.H20,  (3)  2Ci2II220,i.- 
.'!NTaI..'iII2O.  From  the  last  compound  he  infers  that  the 
formula  for  cane-sugar  should  be  doubled  to  C&SttiQnt 

The  crystallization  of  cane-sugar  is  much  hindered  by 
the  presence  of  certain  salts,  especially  sodic  chloride,  and 
to  a  less  degree  potassic  chloride.  A.  Marschall  has  care- 
fully studied  this  subject,  using  salts  which  occur  in  the 
beet-root  (Zeitsch.  d.  Ver.  f.  Hub.  Ind.,  1870,  339,  in  ab- 
stract in  Am.  Chemist,  ii.  406).  He  classifies  these  salts  as 
follows:  (1)  salts  favoring  crystallization:  sodic  sulphate, 
nitrate,  acetate,  butyrate,  valerate,  and  malate  ;  potassic 
aspartate  :  magnesic  nitrate,  sulphate,  and  chloride ;  calcic 
nitrate  and  chloride;  (2)  indifferent  salts,  without  influ- 
ence :  sodic  carbonate,  oxalate,  citrate,  and  aspartate ; 
potassic  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride ;  calcic  hydrate ; 
(3 )  salts  preventing  crystallization,  and  consequently  favor- 
ing the  formation  of  molasses  :  potassic  carbonate,  acetate, 
butyrate,  and  citrate.  Magnesic  sulphate  promotes  the 
crystallization  of  10  times,  magnesic  chloride  of  17  times, 
calcic  chloride  of  7i  times,  its  weight  of  cane-sugar.  The 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  often  promotes  the  crystalliza- 
tion by  converting  injurious  carbonates,  etc.,  into  harmless 
sulphates.  Much  remains  to  be  learned  on  this  subject. 
Dubrunfaut  has  introduced  the  process  of  osmose  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  salts  from  molasses,  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  obtain  crystallized  sugar  from  it.  (See  EN- 
nosMOSB  for  description  of  his  apparatus.) 

(16)  Parasacckarone  (Ci2H22On),  a  modification  of  cane- 
sugar,  produced  when  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  containing 
ammonic  phosphate  is  allowed  to  stand,  exposed  to  the  air, 
for  several  months  during  the  summer.     Dextrose  is  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.     It  can  be  crystallized,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  has 
a  dextro-rotatory  power  of  +108°.    It  reduces  the  alkaline 
copper  solution,  but  only  half  as  strongly  as  dextrose.     It 
is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at 
21 2°  F.    (Jodin,  Cnmpt.  rend.,  liii.  1252;  Iv.  720;  Ivii.  434; 
Jahresb.,  1861,  722  ;  1862,  472  ;  1863,  572.) 

(17)  Melitose  (Ci2H22On),  a  sugar  found  in  the  manna 
of  Encalyptnit  species  in  Tasmania.  Itcrystallizes  in  slightly 
sweet  needle?,  soluble  in  9  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  boil- 
ing water.    Its  dextro-rotatory  power  is  +102°.    It  does  not 
reduce  the  alkaline  copper  solution,  is  not  altered  by  boil- 
ing alkalies,  and  is  changed  by  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
into  a  fermentable   sugar,   probably   dextrose,    and    non- 
fermentable  eucalyn,   Ci2HgOi2.     In  contact  with  yeast  it 
undergoes   the   same   change,    the  dextrose   subsequently 
undergoing  vinous  fermentation.     (Johnston,  Mem.  Chem. 
Sac.,  i.  159  ;  Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phyt.  [3],  xlvi.,  66.) 

(18)  Melezitone  (Ci2H22On)  is  a  sugar  which  occurs  in 
Brian^on    manna  from    the   larch    (Larix   Europsea).     It 
crystallizes    from    the   alcoholic    extract   in    small,    hard, 
shining,  efflorescent  crystals.    Its  dextro-rotatory  power  is 
+  94.1°.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.     Melezitose  de- 
composes at  about  392°  F.    It  is  carbonized  by  cold  strong 
sulphuric  acid.     By  an  hour's  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  glucose.     In  contact  with  yeast  it 
passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermen- 
tation.    It  is  not  altered  at  212°  F.  by  aqueous  alkalies, 
and  scarcely  by  potassio-cupric  tartrate. 

(19)  Trehalose  and  Mi/cote  (Ci2H22Ou.2II20).    Trehalose 
is  a  sugar  contained  in  Trehnla  manna  from  Persia,  which 
consists  of  the  hollow  cocoons  of  a  coleopterous    insect 
(Lariiiia  maculatus).     The  larva  of  this  insect  feeds  upon 
the  branches  of  Ethioptt  persica,  extracting  sugar,  gum, 
starch,  etc.,  and  forming  from  them  its  cocoon.     The  sugar 
is  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.     Mycose  is  a  sugar  found 
in  the  ergot  of  rye.     These  sugars  crystallize  in  shining 
rhombic  crystals,  are  very  sweet,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
boiling  alcohol.    The  dextro-rotatory  power  of  trehalose  is 
+  199,  of  mycose  +192.5°.     By  long  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  they  are  converted  into  dextrose.     They  are 
not  altered  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies,  nor  do  they 
reduce  the  potassio-cupric  tartrate.     In  contact  with  yeast 
they  pass  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  vinous  fermentation. 
They  are  believed  to  be  identical. 

(20)  Lactone,  Lactinf,  or  JUillf-Sugar  (CW^On.IIjO),  an 
important  constituent  of  the  milk  of  all  Mammalia,  amount- 
is?  to  one-third  or  more  of  the  solid  constituents.     Cow's 


milk  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  human  milk  more. 
(See  MILK.)  It  was  first  prepared  by  Fabrizio  Bartholctti 
in  1619  from  whey,  thence  called  manna  or  nitrum  tterilactia, 
afterward  yalacti'-um  liarthaletti.  Bouchardat  has  recently 
examined  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  sapota  tree  (Ac/irai  enpnla)  of  Martinique,  and  found 
it  to  consist  of  45  per  cent,  of  milk-sugar  and  55  per  cent, 
of  cane-sugar.  It  is  prepared  from  milk  by  coagulating 
the  caseine  with  sulphuric  acid  or  rennet,  separating  the 
curd,  which  includes  both  the  caseine  and  the  butter,  filter- 
ing, and  concentrating  the  whey  to  the  crystallizing-point 
by  evaporation.  Sticks  are  introduced  for  the  crystals  to 
collect  upon.  By  solution,  filtration  over  animal  charcoal, 
and  recrystallization,  or  by  repeated  precipitation  by  alco- 
hol, it  is  obtained  pure.  Large  quantities  are  prepared  in 
Switzerland  from  the  whey  left  in  making  cheese.  It  forms 
hard,  white  hcmihedral  trinietric  crystals,  which  feel  gritty 
between  the  teeth,  and,  dissolving  very  slowly,  have  but  a 
faintly-sweet  taste.  Subjected  to  a  temperature  of  201;°  1"., 
milk-sugar  loses  5  per  cent,  of  water,  exactly  1  molecule, 
leaving  the  anhydrous  milk-sugar  (C'i2H22On)  as  a  color- 
less melted  mass,  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  ptnte 
on  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  5  or  6  parts  of  cold,  2£  of  boil- 
ing water,  but  does  not  form  a  syrup.  It  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  Its  dextro-rotatory  power  is  +59.3°  ( ller- 
thclot),  +  60.28°  (Hint).  The  rotatory  power  of  the  solution 
diminishes  on  standing  or  on  heating.  Heated  to  320°  F., 
milk-sugar  turns  brown,  and  at  347°  is  converted  into 
laclo-caramel  (C'i2H2oOio) ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  yields 
a  humus-like  body.  Boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
converts  it  into  r/alactose  (CgH^Oe),  which  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and 
alkalies  decompose  it,  especially  when  heated,  with  forma- 
tion of  brown  or  black  products.  Milk-sugar  is  readily 
oxidized  ;  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  forms  a  mirror-like  de- 
posit of  metallic  silver,  which  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  tin-amalgam  mirrors.  It  decomposes  the 
potassio-cupric  tartrate  even  in  the  cold,  precipitating  red 
cuprous  oxide,  and  giving  rise  to  galactic,  and  pccto-l'tctic 
acids.  Alkaline  permanganates  oxidize  it  to  carbon  dioxide 
(C02)  and  water.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid  converts 
it  into  mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  raccmic  acids,  ;md 
finally  oxalic  acid.  Very  strong  nitric,  or  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  converts  it  into  nitro-lactine. 
Distilled  with  oxidizing  mixtures,  such  as  sulphuric  acid 
and  manganese  dioxide,  it  yields  formic  acid.  When  yeast 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  milk-sugar,  it  gradually  passes 
into  a  state  of  vinous  fermentation.  When  cheese  or  gluten 
is  added,  lactous  fermentation  occurs,  with  the  formation 
of  lactic  acid,  always,  however,  with  the  formation  of  some 
alcohol.  In  the  presence  of  chalk  or  oxide  of  zinc  this 
fermentation  continues  till  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid. 

The  ordinary  souring  of  milk  is  due  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  the  curd  being  pre- 
cipitated by  the  free  acid  produced.  Fermented  milk  is 
called  koumiss  ;  when  distilled,  it  yields  a  kind  of  spirits 
called  arraca  or  arrack.  (See  FERMENTATION,  MILK,  KOU- 
MISS, and  LACTIC  ACID.)  Milk-sugar  forms  compounds 
with  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta,  but  not  with  sodic 
chloride.  Fudakowski  announces  two  new  varieties  of 
sugar  obtained  from  milk-sugar.  The  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  milk-sugar  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
potassio-cupric  tartrate,  as  In  the  case  of  dextrose,  etc.,  or 
by  noting  the  rotatory  power  of  its  solution.  (See  Sae- 
charimetry,  further  on  in  this  article.) 

(21)  Synanthroee  (Ci2H22On),  a  variety  of  sugar  which  is 
found  in  company  with  inuline  in  the  roots  of  the  dahlia, 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  etc.     It  is  deliquescent,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol,  is  optically  inactive, 
does  not  reduce  the  copper  solution.     It  has  a  faint  taste, 
but  is  not  sweet.     Dilute  acids  convert  it  into  dextrose  and 
levulose.     Like  cane-sugar,  when  in  contact  with  yeast  it 
does  not  ferment  directly,  but  is  converted  into  dextrose 
and  levulose,  which  subsequently  undergo  fermentation. 
Caustic  alkalies  do  not  turn  it  brown.     (0.  Popp,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.,  clvi.  181.) 

(22)  Several  other  sugars  have  been  noticed,  but  have 
not    as    yet   been    fully    investigated.     Rli<iinn<yiHr-*ii!/i<r 
(CeHuOs),  isomeric  with  mannite,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
rhamnegine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.    Abirtiti  (<'t;lU(>:<  . 
resembling  mannite,  is  obtained  from  the  needle-like  leaves 
of  Ablet  peetiHata.     Dambornite  (C^sOs)  exists  in   (in- 
boon    caoutchouc,  and   tlambone  (CsHeOs   or  (Y,ll]20e)    is 
formed  from  it,  and  bornexite  (CuHuOu)  is  extracted  from 
Borneo  caoutchouc.     Dambornite  and  bornesite  arc  said  to 
be  volatile  without  decomposition.    Pecttne-auyar  (CflHijOfl) 
is  a  glucose  with  a  greater  dextro-rotatory  power  (  +  118°) 
than  any  other  sugar  except  trehalose  and  lactose.     It  was 
obtained  by  Scheibler  by  boiling  the  metapectic  acid  of 
turnips  with  strong  acids  (Doit.  C/IC:H.  Gcs.  Ber.,  1868,  pp. 
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68,  108).  It  readily  reduces  copper,  but  is  not  brought  into 
vinous  fermentation  by  yeast.  It  tarns  brown  when  heated 
with  alkalies. 

II.  TUB  MAXC-PACTCRK  OF  CANE-SUGAR.  —  Although 
canr  Bugar  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  plants,  there  are 
very  few  from  which  it  can  bo  economically  manufactured. 
These  arc  the  following! 

Orota  tool.          Per  cent. 
The  sugar-cane,  supplying  ...............  1.700.000  C9.34 

The  beet,  "'         ...............  1,000,000  34.90 

Tin'  date-palm,  "  ...............    100,000  Ii.19 

Sor-hiimisolil  as  molasses),  supplying    50,000  1.7.) 

The.  maple  tree,  supplying  ...............      l.",.n:in  0.52 

2,865,000          100.00 

A  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  said  to  be  made  in  Mexico 
from  maize,  but  no  reliable  statistics  with  regard  to  it  are 
available.  The  estimated  production  from  sorghum  is 
Ita-ed  on  the  census  report  of  the  U.  S.  of  1870,  which 
returns  21  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  10,030,089  gallons  of 
molasses  from  this  plant.  In  reducing  this  to  sugar,  the 
moljisses  has  been  assumed  to  contain  7  pounds  of  sugar 
per  gallon,  which  is  probably  high.  Since  1870  the  sor- 
ghum crop  hag  fallen  off  very  considerably.  The  esti- 
m:i!»"l  production  of  maple-sugar  is  also  derived  from  the 
ecu  -us  report,  which  returns  28,143,643  pounds  of  sugar 
and  '.CM.  1)37  gallons  of  syrup.  The  syrup  is  assumed  to 
contain  3  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon. 

III.   SI.'GAK  FROM  THE   ScGAR-CAXE.  —  The  sugar-cane 


!  V  '  ' 


ofiicinnrnm,  L.,  and  possibly  other  species  of 


)  is  not  known  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  probably  a 
native  of  South-eastern  Asia,  and  as  Capt.  Cook  found  it 
on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  (?),  it  must  have  been  indig- 
enous there  also.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  sugar-cane 
was  unknown  in  America  and  the  adjacent  islands  before 
the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  Sugar  was  first  made  in 
Bengal,  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word 
thnkai-d  or  turkarti,  which  signifies  ''small  grains."  The 
cultivation  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ex- 
tended over  Eastern  Asia,  China,  Java,  etc.,  then  to  West- 
ern Asia,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  Egypt  (as  early  as  760), 
Tripoli;  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors  soon  after 
711:  was  earned  to  Malta,  Cyprus,  Candta,  and  especially 
t->  Sicily,  wiiere  large  quantities  of  sugar  were  manufac- 
tured as  early  as  114*.  About  1420  the  Portuguese  intro- 
duced the  cane  into  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  and  until 
the  discovery  of  America  those  islands  supplied  most  of 
the  sugar  consumed  in  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  was  established  in  Hispaniola  (now  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  llayti)  soon  after  its  discovery,  and  in  1518 
there  wore  28  factories  on  the  island.  The  industry  ex- 
tended to  Brazil,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico;  the  Danish  islands,  St. 
Thomas  (00  factories  in  1520),  Santa  Cruz,  etc.;  the  Eng- 
lish islands,  Barbadoes  (1641),  St.  Christopher  (1643),  An- 


tigua, Jamaica,  etc. ;  the 
French  islands,  Guade- 
loupe (1657),  Martinique, 
etc.;  the  Dutch  islands; 
Mexico,  Peru,  Chili ;  the 
Pacific  islands,  especially 
Manila  in  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
to  Louisiana  in  1751,  and 
to  New  South  Wales  in 
1852. 

The  trnaar-cane  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Gramineae 
or  grasses.  It  has  a  solid 
stem,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, and  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The 
stem  is  jointed  about  every 
three  to  six  inches,  and 
sends  forth  leaves,  which 
fall  off  with  the  ripening 
of  the  plant.  They  are 
three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  one  to  two  inches  in 
breadth.  In  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  month  of  their 
growth  the  canes  send  up 
at  their  top  a  sprout  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
smooth  and  without  joints, 
called  the  arrow,  which 
bears  an  ample  panicle 
about  two  feet  long,  di- 
vided into  numerou:  nun 


FIG.  1. 


Sugar-cane. 


ideations,  carrying  soft,  silky  flowers.  When  ripe,  the  stem 
contains  a  dirty-white  pith  or  open  cellular  tissue,  which 
is  filled  with  the  very  pure  saccharine  jnice. 


The  vnrietiet  f>f  the  tni/nr-citne  are  numerous :  some,  as 
the  I'hiin-e,  ,v.  Hiu,',,m',  are  thought  by  many  to  be  distinct 
species.  (1)  The  creolc.  Maileira,  or  common  sugar-cane. 
originally  introduced  at  Madeira,  is  the  longest  known. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  thin,  very  knotty  stem  nnd  green 
leaves.  It  grows  freely  in  every  region  within  the  troj>i' •-. 
on  a  moist  soil,  as  high  as  5(1110  feet  above  the  sea.  (2) 
The  Otahcite  or  Tahiti  cane  is  much  cultivated.  It  is 
taller,  stronger,  longer-jointed,  quicker  in  its  growth,  and 
more  productive  in  sugar  than  the  Creole  cane.  ItnialuM 
quickly,  yielding  four  crops,  while  the  ercole  yields  three, 
and  its  juice  is  purer  and  more  easily  crystallized.  It  in- 
cludes two  minor  varieties — the  ribbon  cane,  red  and  green 
striped,  and  tin:  Bourbon  cane.  (.'!)  The  liatavia  or  purple- 
violet  cane  from  Java.  It  is  covered  with  purple  stripes, 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  has  a  heavy  foliage. 
The  joints  are  covered  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  film.  In 
Jamaica  it  is  used  as  a  border  for  oilier  canes  lo  <lefen<l 
them  from  cattle.  (4)  The  Chinese  ..me  is  very  liar.lv. 
withstanding  cold  and  drought,  and  with  abundant  rain 
sending  out  as  many  as  thirty  shoots.  ||  ICMS|S  the  while 
ants,  which  cannot  penetrate  its  hard  crust,  and  the  teeth 
of  jackals.  It  requires  a  very  strong  mill.  There  are 
numerous  other  varieties. 

The  geographical  dfttribtttion  of  the  sugar-cane  has  been 
already  indicated;  it  flourishes  best  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature is  from  75°  to  77°  F.,  but  it  thrives  and  can  be 
economically  cultivated  where  the  mean  temperature  is  as 
low  as  60°.  While,  therefore,  it  is  most  productive  within 
the  tropics  at  low  elevations,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  warm  temperate  zones,  and  even  on  high  table-lands, 
as  at  Nepaul  in  India  (4500  feet)  and  in  Mexico  (4000- 
6000  feet  above  the  sea-level). 

The  prnpaijatiun  is  effected  by  cuttings,  as  the  cane 
rarely  ripens  its  feed  even  in  the  most  propitious  local- 
ities; in  fact,  the  cane  is  rarely  allowed  to  come  to  flower. 
Pieces  of  cane  15  to  20  inches  long,  generally  taken  from 
the  top  just  below  the  leaves,  are  placed  in  the  ground, 
and  germination  takes  place  on  opposite  sides  of  alternate 
joints.  The  planting  takes  place  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. The  Creole  cane  is  then  ripe  for  the  mill  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  year,  and  the  crop  may  be  finished  early 
in  June.  After  the  case  is  cut  the  roots  or  stoles  send  up 
sprouts  or  suckers,  which  furnish  a  new  crop  of  canes, 
ripening  in  about  two  years.  This  process  is  repeated,  so 
that  a  single  planting  may  supply  caues  for  many — some- 
times even  twenty — years  before  the  old  roots  run  out. 
These  canes  are  called  ratuona,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  plant-canes,  the  first  growth  from  the  cuttings. 

The  cutting  of  the  canes,  when  ripe,  is  effected  as  close 
to  the  root  as  possible,  the  lower  joints  being  richest  in 
sugar,  and  the  ra toons  growing  more  vigorously  than  when 
the  ends  of  the  old  canes  are  left  standing  above  ground. 
The  tops  are  cut  off,  and  the  canes  are  carried  at  once  to 
the  mill. 

The  composition  of  the  cane,  like  that  of  all  other  plants, 
includes  a  great  variety  of  organic  and  inorganic  principles. 
The  most  complete  analysis  published  is  the  following,  by 
Payen,  of  Otaneite  cane : 

Water 71.04 

Cane-sugar 18.00 

Cellulose,  ligninc,  pectine,  and  pectic  acid 9.56 

Albumen,  and  other  nitrogenous  principles 0.55 

Cerosine  wax,  fats,  resins,  coloring-matters,  essen- 
tial oils,  etc 037 

Soluble  salts 0.18 

Insoluble  salts 0  12 

Silica 0.20 

100.00 

Many  partial  analyses  have  been  published,  from  which  the 
following  are  presented : 


Muni-mil*, 

Water 69.?' 

Cane-sugar 20. 

Glucose 

Cellulose 10. 

Salts 0.7  to  1.2 

100.00 


Ctiha  Creole, 

Casitftcca. 

77. 

12. 

11. 

100.00 


Martinique, 

Popp. 

72.22 

17.80 

0.28 

9.30 

0.40 

100.00 


Egypt, 
Popp. 
72.15 
16.00 
2.30 
9.20 
0.35 
100.00 


E.  leery  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [4],  v.  350)  finds  glucose,  dex- 
trose, and  levulose  in  the  cane.  The  smallest  quantitv 
occurs  in  the  lower  ripe,  dark-colored,  leafless  portion  of 
the  cane,  while  the  proportion  is  larger  in  the  upper  green 
end  of  the  cane,  which  is  protected  by  leaves  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  extremes  were  ^tn  to  A"1  of  tllc 
whole  sugar  in  the  lower  joints,  to  Jth  in  the  shaded,  and 
even  to  $d  in  the  imperfectly-developed  joints.  In  young 
canes,  covered  with  leaves  and  growing  in  moist,  shady 
places,  he  found  the  fruit-sugar  to  equal  40  per  cent,  of  the 
saccharine  matter.  This  sugar  disappears  as  the  leaves 
drop  off  and  the  canes  ripen,  passing  from  green  to  dark 
tints.  The  ashes  of  the  cane,  according  to  Dr.  Stenhouse, 
yield — 
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Silica               

.  4646 

41.37  - 

46.48 

50.00 

..     8.23 

4.r>9 

8.16 

6.56 

..     4.65 

10.93 

7.52 

6.40 

.     8.91 

9.11 

5.78 

5.09 

Magnesia  

.    -i.r.u 
..  10.63 

6.92 
15.99 

18.61 

11.93 

13.01 
18.69 

Soda                  

0.57 

1.33 

Chloride  of  potassium.. 

..     7.41 
921 

8.96 

'1  |:( 

395 

392 

ioo.od 

iuu.ou 

TooToo 

100.00 

Sugar-mill. 

Extracting  the  Juice. — -The  canes  arc  cut  with  a  large 
knifo.  The  leaves  and  tops  are  then  chopped  off  and  left  in 
the  field,  while  the  ripe  cane  is  carried  to  the  factory  for  the 
extraction  of  the  juice.  This  is  effected  by  pressure.  The 
pressure  is  usually  applied  by  mills  ;  hydraulic  presses  have 
been  tried,  but  have  not  proved  advantageous.  The  sugar- 
mill  usually  consists  of  three  horizontal  rolls — two  below, 
the  third  above.  The  cane  is  carried  by  an  endless  feeder, 
und  passes  downward  between  the  upper  ("king")  roller 
and  the  first  lower  ("side")  roll;  th6n  upward,  and  be- 
tween this  upper  and  second  side  (or  "  macasse")  roll,  being 
squeezed  twice.  The  rolls  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  plantation — from  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  3  feet  in  length  to  40  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  in 
length.  The  latter  dimensions  are  those  of  Fig.  2,  the 
largest  mill  ever  constructed.  It  was  made  by  Paulding, 
Kemble  &  Co.  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  at  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  in  use  at  the  plantation  Las  Canas  near  Ha- 
vana. The  three  rolls  alone  weighed  59,000  pounds,  while 
the  total  weight  of  the  mill  was  203,310  pounds.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  50  tons  of  dry  sugar  per  day  of  twelve  hours. 
Vertical  mills  have  been  used,  but  they  are  not  in  fivor. 
The  pressed  cane  or  residue  after  the  removal  of  the  juice 
is  known  as  "bagasse,"  "megass,"  "cane-trash,"  or 
"straw."  It  is  dried  and  used  under  the  boilers,  often 
constituting  the  only  fuel  employed  on  the  plantation.  No 
system  of  pressure  serves  to  extract  all  the  juice  from  the 
cane,  as  the  moist  baga5se  always  retains  a  considerable 
percentage  of  it.  Duprez  estimates  the  average  yield  of 
juice  at  from  56.4  to  61.2  per  cent.,  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mill  and  the  power  used  in  driving  it.  With 
the  best  mills  and  special  care,  70,  75,  and  even  80  per 
cent,  of  juice  is  sometimes  obtained.  The  juice  is  opaque, 
frothy,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color.  The  green  matter 
may  be  filtered  out,  leaving  a  clear  yellow  fluid.  It  varies 
in  gravity  from  1.046  to  1.110,  but  is  generally  between 
1.070  (9J°  Beaum6)  and  1.090  (12°  B.).  The  following 
analyses  of  the  juice  have  been  published : 

Sugar 18.20  20.90 

Other  organic  matters 0.45  0.23 

Inorganic  matters,  salts,  etc 0.35  0.17 

Water 81.00  78.70 

100.00          100.00 

Peligot  finds  the  following  substances  in  the  ash  from  100. 

of  cane-juice : 

Silica 0.01707 

Earthy  phosphates 0.03604 

Calcic  carbonate 0.03519 

Calcic  sulphate 0.01224 

Magnesic  carbonate 0.02499 

Potassic  carbonate 0.04537 

0.17100 

Beet-juice  contains  0.8  to  1.7  per  cent,  of  salts — from  five  to 
ten  times  as  much  as  cane-juice.  It  also  contains  0.8  to  1.2 
per  cent,  of  organic  matters,  besides  sugar,  while  the  cane- 
juice  contains  only  0.23  (Peligol)to  0.43 — from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  as  much. 

Difutia*. — The  loss  of  sugar  which  occurs  when  mills 
are  used,  and  which  amounts  to  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  sugar  present  in  the  cane,  has  led  to  experi- 
ments with  diffusion.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  contained 
in  cells,  the  walls  of  which  permit  the  passage  of  the 
juice  by  liquid  diffusion.  If  these  cells  are  surrounded 


by  water,  sugar  passes  into  the  water  until  a  uniformity 
of  saccharine  contents  is  established,  the  percentage  of 
the  sugar  passing  out  from  the  cell  depending  upon 
the  ratio  of  water  to  juice.  If  a  gallon  of  water  is  used 
for  every  gallon  of  juice  present,  then  one-half,  or  50 
per  cent.,  of  the  sugar  would  be  extracted.  By  submitting 
the  cells  to  a  second  bath  of  water,  one-half  of  the  sugar 
left  would  be  extracted.  Thus,  the  first  treatment  would 
leave  J  of  the  sugar  in  the  cells,  the  second  itli,  the  third 
Jth,  fourth  ^jth,  fifth  ^d,  sixth  ^th,  etc.  To  make  the  pro- 
<-t's^  economical,  the  water  used  on  the  first  lot  of  cells  must 
bo  applied  to  a  second  lot,  and  thus  strengthened  in  sugar  ; 
then  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  So,  while  the  cane  is  passed 
through  successive  baths  until  it  is  practically  exhausted,  the 
baths  are  applied  to  successive  lots  of  cane  until  they  become 
finally  nearly  as  rich  in  sugar  as  the  juice.  Marggraf 
first  called  attention  to  this  principle,  and  in  1830  it  was 
adopted  by  many  manufacturers  of  beetroot-sugar  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  the  system  of  Dombasle.  Since  that 
time  various  applications  of  this  principle  have  been  brought 
out.  In  some  a  battery  of  vessels  is  employed,  so  connected 
by  tubes  that  the  liquids  can  be  passed  from  any  one  vessel 
to  any  other,  to  secure  the  application  of  liquors  in  the 
proper  order.  In  others,  the  beets  in  slices  or  ribbons  are 
made  to  meet  and  pass  through  a  current  of  water  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.  (For  details  see  Walkhoff's 
Riibenzucker  Fnbrikaut.)  lloberts's  system  is  one  of  the 
best  known.  The  cane  is  cut  obliquely  into  thin  slices, 
and  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  water,  the  slices  becom- 
ing ultimately  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  advantage  of  dif- 
fusion is  not  limited  to  the  extraction  of  nearly  all  the 
sugar  in  the  cane,  but  results  in  the  production  of  a  purer 
juice,  as  the  cells  are  not  fractured  and  the  albuminoid 
and  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  not  extracted,  such  bodies 
not  passing  readily  through  the  cell-walls.  The  diffusion 
process  has  been  introduced  at  Aska  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency with  great  success.  (Sugar-Cane,  iii.  225.)  Six  cut- 
ting-machines are  in  use,  each  capable  of  cutting  32  tons 
of  cane  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  each  requiring  1  horse- 
power to  run  it.  An  engine  of  12  horse-power  runs  the 
entire  diffusion  plant.  The  average  quantity  of  cane  actu- 
ally cut  is  96  tons  daily.  There  is  a  double  battery  of 
diffusion'vessels  of  ten  each.  The  vessels  have  a  capacity 
of  170  cubic  feet  each,  and  are  filled  twice  daily,  running 
day  and  night.  The  juice  is  bright  yellow  and  very  pure 
— gives  very  little  scum  in  the  clarifiers.  When  the  cane 
is  ripe  it  is  not  necessary  to  filter  it  over  bone-black.  Its 
density  is  12°  to  14°  of  Balling's  saccharimeter,  while  the 
juice  from  the  mill  is  17°  to  10°.  This  indicates  an  ad- 
dition of  20  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  juice.  The  quantity 
of  cane  treated  in  the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1870  was  3300, 
6739,  and  5025  tons.  The  yield  of  juice,  reduced  to  the 
original  density,  was  84.5,  84,  and  81.9  per  cent.  The 
highest  previous  yield  of  mills  was  70  per  cent.,  the  gain 
averaging  19  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  greater  purity  of  the 
juice,  there  was  a  further  gain  in  the  percentage  of  crys- 
tallized sugar.  The  yield  of  green  sugar,  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  salts,  was  13  to  14.1  per  cent,  of  the  cane ;  the  yield 
of  crystallized  sugar  9  to  9.9  per  cent. ;  of  sugar  in  the 
molasses,  4  to  4.9  per  cent.  The  total  gain  in  crystallized 
sugar  was  43  per  cent,  over  the  mill  process.  Experiments 
on  a  large  scale,  made  on  the  Monrepos  plantation  in  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe,  with  an  apparatus  composed  of  six 
levigators,  established  the  following  facts:  (1)  That  by  a 
methodical  maceration  and  washing  of  the  pulp  an  arti- 
ficial juice  is  obtained  very  nearly  equal  in  density  to  the 
natural  juice  of  the  cane.  (2)  That  a  methodical  macera- 
tion and  washing,  continued  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  is 
sufficient  to  exhaust  completely  the  tissue  of  the  cane  of 
the  sugar  which  it  contained.  The  yield  of  sugar  in  these 
experiments  was  12^  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
cane  in  white  sugar.  Adopting  this  figure,  the  results  be- 
tween the  process  by  lamination  in  mills  and  diffusion  com- 
pare  as  follows  (G.  Bouscare.n ) : 

Process  by  Lamination,  as  still  Applied  on  a  great  mimlcr 
of  Plantations. 

Pounds. 

Crystallized  (brown)  obtained 65 

(which  is  f&  =  0.36  of  the  total  weight  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  cane.) 

Sugar  in  the  molasses 25 

Sugar  remaining  in  the  bagasse •  J*0 

Sugar  contained  in  1000  pounds  of  cane 180 

Process  by  Lamination  with  all  Modern  Improvements. 

Pounds. 

Crystallized  sugar  obtained 108 

(which  is  ]§S  =  0.60  of  the  total  weight  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  cane.) 

Sugar  in  the  molasses 32 

Sugar  remaining  in  the  bagasse 40 

Sugar  contained  in  1000  pounds  of  cane 180 
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Process  by  Diffusion. 

Pouudi. 

Crystallized  sugar  (white)  obtained 130 

(which  is  IJiJj  -    u.7i'  uf  tin:  tolal  weight  of  sugar 
coiitaitieu  in  the  caue.) 

Suirar  in  tin-  molasses 40 

Lost I'l 

Sugar  contained  in  1000  pounds  of  cane 180 

The  gain  in  crystallized  sugar  may  therefore  bo  stated  to 
be — over  the  present  improved  mill  process,  72  —  60  = 
12  percent;  over  the  present  unimproved  mill  process,  72 
::ii  per  cent.  A  surplus  of  from  12  to  :ifi  per  cent. 
of  the  total  weight  of  sugar  in  the  cane  will  be  obtained 
in  a  cryMnllized  state:  which  means  that  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  with  the  same  .-1111011111  of  cane  will  be  in- 
creased one  lil'ih  in  the  first  inslance,  and  be  doubled  in 
the  oilier.  The  molasses  will  be  of  better  quality,  being 
of  lighter  color  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It  i- 
cluimed  that  the  surplus  profit  realized  in  two  years  run- 
ning on  a  largo  plantation  by  the  diffusion  apparatus  will 
pay  its  i-'i.-!. 

J.  Roberts  has  introduced  a  new  system  of  diffusion  at 
his  beri -sugar  factory  in  Selowitz  in  Austria.  He  em- 
ploys but  a  single  vessel,  the  water  running  in  at  the  top, 
and  the  beets  being  feil  up  by  a  mechanical  feeder  from 
the  bottom,  and  removed  from  the  top  by  a  mechanical 
rake.  Bee  tfugar-Cane,  hi.  225,  and  Dingier' 'i  Pol.  J.,  cci. 
257.)  (For  further  details  on  diffusion  see  works  on  beet- 
sugar  at  the  end  of  this  article ;  also  Walkhoff  (J.  pr. 
I'ii' in.,  clxxxiv.  149);  Duquesne  and  Gill  (Dinyl.  Pol.  J., 
cxcvi.  83);  Cooh  (Ibid.,  exovii.  278,  445);  Sehultz  (Ibid., 
cci.  262).) 

Clarification  or  Defecation  of  the  Juice. — Owing  to  the 
presence  of  albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  cane- 
juice,  when  left  to  itself,  rapidly  undergoes  fermentation. 
Sugar  is  inverted  and  destroyed,  and  free  acids  are  de- 
veloped. Twenty  minutes  are  in  some  cases  sufficient  to 
initiate  this  change.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  to  free 
this  juice  from  suspended  impurities,  such  as  fragments  of 
tissue,  p:irtirlcs  of  wax,  etc.,  clarification  is  resorted  to. 
The  clarifiers  are  large  hemispherical  vessels  of  iron  or 
copper,  holding  about  500  gallons,  and  heated  over  a  free 
fire,  or  better  by  steam  coils  or  jackets.  The  juice,  after 
passing  through  copper  strainers,  is  brought  to  a  suitable 
temperature— some  say  104°  F.,  others  122°,  140°,  or  150°. 
A  suitable  quantity  of  slaked  lime  is  added,  and  the  whole 
raised  nearly  to  boiling.  The  acids  are  thus  neutralized 
and  the  albumen  is  coagulated.  The  flocks  of  albumen 
entangle  the  suspended  impurities  and  carry  them  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a  dark-colored  scum.  The  quantity 
of  lime  added  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  cane,  its 
ripeness,  etc.,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  juice ;  enough 
is  generally  used  to  give  the  juice  a  faintly  alkaline  reac- 
tion to  litmus-paper — from  one  to  4  pounds  to  500  gallons. 
After  an  hour's  repose  the  scum  is  swept  off  into  a  gutter 
on  the  side  of  the  clarifier,  and  the  clarified  juice,  called 
t/itarapa,  is  either  evaporated  at  once,  or  first  filtered 
through  bone-black.  The  scum  (dried)  contains,  according 
to  Avequin — 

Cerosiue,  a  peculiar  wax 50.0 

Chlorophyl,  etc 10.0 

Cellulose,  albumen,  etc 22.7 

Phosphate  of  lime 3.3 

Silica 14.0 

100.0 

It  is  used,  on  account  of  the  saccharine  juice  adhering  to 
it,  for  the  manufacture  of  rum.  Sometimes  it  is  pressed 
to  extract  the  juice.  Bag-filters  are  often  used  to  separate 
the  scum,  etc.,  especially  when  the  juice  is  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  vacuum-pan.  The  pure  juice  contains  about 
81  per  cent,  of  water,  18.20  of  sugar,  0.45  of  gum,  acids, 
etc.,  organic  matter  precipitable  by  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
and  0.35  of  saline  matter.  Sulphurous  acid  and  certain 
sulphites  are  considerably  used  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
of  cane-juice  and  to  improve  its  color.  It  is  probably  best 
used  in  the  form  of  the  free  gas  produced  by  burning  sul- 
phur. In  Texas  the  juice  from  the  mill  is  passed  through 
strainers,  and  thence  through  the  "sulphur-box."  (J.  P. 
Carson,  E.  M.,  Am.  Chemist,  \.  423.)  This  box,  made  of 
cypress-wood,  is  12  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high, 
and  is  provided  with  a  horizontal  shaft,  bearing  agitators, 
which  passes  lengthwise  through  the  box.  The  sulphur  is 
burned  in  an  iron  pan,  and  the  gas,  often  passing  through 
a  washer  or  molasses  barrel  half  filled  with  water,  enters 
at  one  end  of  the  box.  The  juice  enters  through  a  per- 
forated plate  on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  drops  clown  through 
the  gas  in  spray :  1  barrel  of  sulphur  is  sufficient  for  1000 
hogsheads  of  sugar  (Carton),  1}  pounds  of  sulphur  for 
1000  imperial  gallons  of  juice  (Hjardenmaal).  Bisulphate 
of  lime  may  be  added  to  the  juice,  but  it  is  not  as  advan- 
tageous as  the  free  gas,  and  its  use  has  been  generally 
abandoned  (Gocssmann).  Sulphite  of  soda  and  monosul- 


phite  of  lime  ("leery  process")  have  also  been  rec <.m- 
mendcd.  (See  Sifjnr-C'tinf,  June  1,  1872,  p.  .'Jill.)  Some 
recommend  adding  a  minimum  of  lime  at  first,  heating 
to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then  skimming,  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  lime,  heating  and  skimming  again,  and  finally 
carefully  neutralizing  the  excess  of  lime  with  hydrochloric 
acid  or  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  leaving  only  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 

Evajiriniii,,!!  is  conducted  in  various  ways:  (1)  in  open 
kettles  over  direct  fire ;  (2)  in  open  (free-fire)  kettles  to  29° 
or  30°  Beaume,  and  then  to  crystallization  in  open  kettles 
heated  by  steam;  (3)  exclusively  in  open  kettles  heated  by 
steam;  (4)  by  the  aid  of  evaporators,  which  involves  blow- 
ing heated  air  through  the  jui' r  pa^in^  the  juice  over 

healed  surfaces;  (5)  in  open  (free-fire)  kettles  to  2»°or:!0u 
B.,  and  then  to  crystallization  in  a  vacuum-pan;  (6)  in 
open  steam-heated  kettles  to  29°  or  30°  I!.,  then  to  crys- 
tallization in  a  vacuum-pan;  (7)  in  vacuum-pans  alto- 
gether. 

Kraporalion  in  open  kelttes  or  coppers  over  the  direct  fire 
is  the  oldest  method  in  use.  The  series  of  four  or  th  . 
ties  is  called  a  "battery  "  or  "Jamaica  train."  The  hemi 
,  spherical  kettles  are  made  generally  of  cast  iron,  sometimes 
of  wrought  iron  or  copper.  They  vary  in  size.  In  the 
British  colonies  an  ordinary  battery  consists  of  two  kettles 
or  pans  of  225  gallons  capacity,  two  of  600  gallons,  and  a 
clarifier  of  650  gallons.  These  are  set  in  a  row  in  brick- 
work, the  clarifier  next  to  the  chimney  and  farthest  from 
the  fire,  which  is  directly  under  one  of  the  small  pans, 
called  the  teache,  tayche,  or  striking-pan,  in  which  the  con- 
centration is  completed.  In  Louisiana  the  pans  vary  from 
400  to  100  gallons,  the  largest  being  called  the grande,  serv- 
ing as  the  clarifier;  the  second  smaller,  called  the  flambeau, 
because  it  is  so  situated  that  the  flame  of  the  fire  just 
reaches  it;  the  third,  the  sirop,  because  the  juice  is  here 
boiled  to  a  syrup;  the  fourth,  the  batterie  or  striking-pan. 
The  pans  are  made  of  diminishing  size,  in  order  that  al- 
though the  juice  is  reduced  in  volume  by  the  evaporation, 
it  will  still  be  sufficient  in  quantity  to  fill  the  pan  and  pre- 
vent any  portion  of  the  metal  becoming  overheated,  which 
would  result  in  the  caramelization  and  burning  of  the  liquor. 
When  the  contents  of  the  striking-pan  have  become  so  con- 
centrated that  a  drop  placed  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  pressed,  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread  which  ex- 
hibits a  granular  appearance,  the  evaporation  is  completed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  pan  are  transferred  to  the  cooler  to 
crystallize.  The  pan  is  then  filled  again  from  the  sirop, 
the  sirop  from  the  flambeau,  and  the  flambeau  from  the 
<jrande.  Each  pan  is  kept  full  from  its  weaker  neighbor. 
This  process  of  evaporation  is  very  wasteful.  It  is  labori- 
ous, requires  much  fuel,  yields  a  dark-colored  sugar  and  an 
enormous  proportion  of  molasses.  Fleischmann  says  everv 
hogshead  of  1000  pounds  of  sugar  yields  55  gallons  or  660 
pounds  of  molasses.  The  chief  objection  to  the  open-pan 
evaporation  arises  from  the  high  temperature  required  to 
boil  sugar  solutions  in  the  open  air,  which  converts  the 
crystallizable  sugar  into  inverted  sugar,  glucose.  The 
more  concentrated  the  juice  becomes,  the  higher  the  boiling- 
point.  Gill  gives  the  observed  temperatures  as  follows  :  in 
the  grande,  210°  F. ;  the  second,  212°;  the  tayche,  225°; 
and  at  proof,  233°  F.  Wray  says  the  temperature  at  the 
completion  of  the  boiling  is  usually  from  240°  to  250°  F. 
Gill  states  that  as  much  as  17  per  cent,  of  the  cane-sugar  in 
the  juice  is  sometimes  inverted  in  the  batteries  to  glucose; 
and  as  each  per  cent,  of  glucose  detains  a  per  cent,  of  cane- 
sugar  in  the  molasses,  this  represents  a  loss  of  one-third  the 
sugar  of  the  original  juice.  On  another  occasion  he  states 
that  the  proportions  of  glucose  to  100  parts  of  cane-sugar 
were — in  the  grande,  10.7;  the  second,  15;  the  tayche, 
22.7  ;  thus  demonstrating  the  change  of  cane-sugar  to  glu- 
cose during  the  boiling.  The  laborious  character  of  the  bat- 
teries process  is  due  to  the  constant  skimming  necessary 
and  the  bailing  of  the  juice  from  one  pan  to  the  other. 
When  sufficiently  concentrated,  about  41°  B.,  the  syrup  is 
baled  into  coolers  of  wood  or  iron  about  12  feet  long,  6 
wide,  and  1  foot  deep.  As  it  cools  and  the  sugar  granu- 
lates (crystallizes),  it  is  stirred  occasionally  to  make  the 
granulation  uniform.  The  striking-pan  is  emptied  several 
times  into  the  cooler  before  it  is  full,  each  strike  being  well 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  cooler.  When  full,  it  is  left 
to  cool  and  become  hard.  It  is  then  dug  out  with  shovels 
and  placed  in  hogsheads  having  holes  in  the  bottoms  loosely 
stopped  with  plugs  of  sugar-cane ;  through  these  holes  the 
molasses  drains  off.  The  sugar  which  remains  is  then  sent 
to  market  as  muscovado.  A  smaller  yield  of  better  sugar 
is  obtained  by  claying,  the  product  being  called  clayed 
sugar.  The  concentrated  juice,  boiled  somewhat  stronger 
than  for  muscovado,  is  ladled  into  the  cooler,  which  is 
large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  strikes.  Here  it  is 
beaten  up  by  a  revolving  cage  to  cool  it  rapidly  and  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  It  is  then  trans- 
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ferred  to  conical  moulds  of  pottery  or  sheet  iron,  the  open- 
ing at  the  tip  being  carefully  plugged.     In  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  the  sugar  is  set,  and  the  plug  is  removed  to 
allow  the  molasses  to  drain  off.     Each  cone  is  placed  upon 
an  earthen  or  iron  pot  which  receives  the  molasses.    At  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  sugar  is  sufficiently  drained, 
the  cones  arc  transferred  to  empty  pots,  and  the  claying 
begins.     The  upper  surface  of  the  sugar  is  cut  smooth,  and 
a  plaster  or  magma  of  wet  clay  or  tenacious  loam  is  ap- 
plied.    The  water  gradually  separates  from   this,  passes 
down  into  the  sugar,  dissolving  a  portion  of  it,  and  dis- 
placing the  less  pure  molasses  from  the  interstices  of  the 
grains.     This  is  |trartic:dly  washing  the  sugar  with  water 
to  free  it  from  molasses,  the  product  being  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  improved  in  quality.     The  object  of  the  clay 
is  to  let  the  water  upon  the  sugar  very  slowly  and  uni- 
formly, so  as  to  prevent  channelling.     The  writer  saw  this 
process  in  actual  use  in  an  Antwerp  refinery  as  recently  as 
1869.     When  the  clay  cover  becomes  hard  from  tho  loss  of 
water,  it  is  readily  removed  in  a  sheet,  to  he  replaced  by  a 
second,  third,  and  often  fourth  application  of  wet  clay, 
until  the  sugar  becomes  tolerably  white.     The  claying  oc- 
cupies about  three  weeks.     When  the  cone  of  sugar  is  re- 
moved from  the  mould,  it  is  found  that  the  layer  at  the  base, 
which  was  the  top  during  the  claying,  is  white  for  about 
two  inches,  then  yellowish  or  grayish,  and  lastly,  toward 
the  apex,  it  is  brown.     This  is  due  to  the  more  complete 
washing  which  the  upper  layers  have  received  during  the 
claying.     The  cone  is  cut  transversely,  so  as  to  separate' it 
into  three  qualities  of  sugar,  which  are  dried  and  boxed 
separately  as  wh  itc-clayed,  yellow  or  gray-clayed,  and  brown- 
i'/iii/erl  sugar.     Some  planters  divide  into  five  varieties — 
irtitte,  second  white,  first  and  second  yellows,  and  brown. 
The  drying  is  conducted  either  by  artificial  heat  or  in  the 
sun.     Clayed  sugar  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  ripest 
canes,  as  that  from  other  canes  contains  so  much  gluten 
that  it  is  liable  to  bo  burned  and  darkened  in  boiling,  so 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  produce  a  clayed  sugar  of 
good  color.     Such  juice  must  be  made  into  muscovado. 
The  syrups  which  run  off  from  the  cones  during  the  claying 
process  are  boiled  separately,  and  yield  a  fair  grade  of 
sugar,  or  they  are  boiled  down    rapidly  to  a  solidifying 
point,  and  sent  to  market,  without  separating  any  molasses, 
under  the  name  of  clayed  melada.     Tho  molasses  from  tho 


muscovado  hogsheads  and  from  the  cones  is  either  shipped 
at  once,  or  boiled  again  for  the  production  of  a  second  crop 
of  inferior  sugar,  molasses  sugar.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
boiled  a  third  time.  As  the  molasses  drains  from  the  sugar, 
it  carries  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  very  fine  crystals  of 
sugar:  these  gradually  settle  in  the  molasses-tanks,  and 
form  a  distinct  layer,  which  is  removed  when  the  tanks  are 
emptied  and  sold  under  the  name  of  cistern  bottoms. 

Evaporation  in  Open  Kettles  and  Steam-Pans. — Open 
kettles  heated  by  steam-coils  are  especially  useful  as  clari- 
fiers,  and  as  evaporators  they  possess  the  advantage  of 
uniformity  of  temperature  and  of  permitting  the  boiling 
to  be  stopped  instantaneously.  Alfred  Stillman  of  Now 
York  invented  in  1S43  a  system  of  evaporation  in  open 
kettles  and  open  steam-pans,  and  in  1846  a  steam  sugar- 
pan. 

Open  High-Pressure  Steam-Pans. — Duplessis's  system  has 
never  been  used  with  any  success. 

Ecai 
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juice.  This  reduced  the  temperature  and  carried  away 
the  vapor  of  water.  Hallete  used  a  cylindrical  steam- 
jacket,  and  caused  the  syrup  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
inner  cylinder.  Chevalier  combined  steam-pipes  and  air- 
currents.  Modern  evaporators  are  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  taking  up  a  small  quantity  of  hot  liquor  and 
exposing  it  to  the  air.  In  one  evaporator  there  is  a  revolv- 
ing drum  or  reel  of  steam-pipes  half  immersed  in  the  liquor 
*  the  drum  revolves,  one  half  is  in  the  liquor,  while  the 
:her  half  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  hot  liquor.  An- 
other consists  of  a  series  of  flat  hollow  steam-heated  disks 
winch  revolve,  one  half  in  the  liquor,  the  other  half  in  the 
air. 

Open  Kettles  and  Vacuum-Pans.— In  1813,  Edward 
Howard  patented  the  evaporation  of  saccharine 
solutions  in  the  vacuum-pan.  (The  specification  of  his 
patent  can  be  found  in  the  Sngar-Cane  of  Sept.  1,  1875,  p 
Ml.)  Dy  the  use  of  the  vacuum  the  boiling-point  is  low 
ered,  and  :*  :°  ~ — -:ui.  *-  v  -,  . 


a  condenser  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapor  from  tho  evapo- 
rating juice,  a  steam-jacket,  and  one  or  more  steam-coils 
to  supply  heat  to  the  juice,  and  a  tap-stick  to  enable  the 
operator  to  draw  a  sample  without  admitting  air  to  the 
pan.  Fig.  3  shows  such  a  pan,  complete  except  tho  air- 
pump  : 

FIG.  3. 
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1 1 0    or  180°  is  necessary.     These  temperatures  are  far  be- 
low the  temperatures  of  23.3°  and  250°,  reached  in  the  open 
kmsr-pan.    The  vacuum-pan  is  a  closed  vessel  of  copper 
or  iron  provided  with  an  air-pump  to  maintain  a  vacuum 


Vacuum-pan. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  a  pan  10  feet  in  diameter  is 
28,000  pounds  daily;  9  feet,  18,000  pounds;  8  feet,  14,000 
pounds  ;  7  feet,  7200  pounds ;  6  feet,  5400  pounds ;  5  feet, 
4600  pounds.  A  common  plan  is  to  boil  the  juice  in  open 
kettles  to  syrup  of  about  29°  to  30°  Ii.,  and  then  finish  to 
grain  in  the  vacuum-pan.  In  this  way  the  high  tempera- 
tures of  the  striking-pan  are  avoided.  As  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  skim  the  liquor  in  the  vacuum-pan,  the  clari- 
fication must  be  very  complete  before  the  juice  enters  it. 
Modern  improved  systems  require  steam-defecators  and 
bone-black  niters;  bag-filters  are  sometimes  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  defecation.  The  bag-filter  is  an  ample  bag 
of  cotton  cloth  surrounded  by  a  small  sheath  of  twine,  which 
FIG.  4.  secures  a  folding  of  the 

cotton,  which  facilitates 
filtration.  These  bags  are 
beld  in  position  bv  iron 
nozzles.  (See  Fig. 4.)  The 
boiling  in  the  vacuum- 
pan  involves  four  succes- 
sive operations  :  (1)  con- 
centrating the  syrup  ;  (2) 
forming  the  grain;  (.'!)  en- 
larging the  grain  ;  (4)  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of 
grain.  (For  the  details 
of  these  operations  see 
American  Chemist,  ii. 
461.)  One  of  the  most 
important  points  in  tho 
management  of  the  vacu- 
um-pan is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  admitted  to  the  jacket  and  coil;  this 
should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  to  prevent  caramcliza- 
tion,  which  results  in  darkening  of  the  color  and  inver- 
sion of  cane-sugar.  The  temperature  of  this  steam  is 
often  260°  F.,  while  it  should  not  be  much  above  212°. 

Dcgrand  invented  an  improvement  on  the  simple  vacuum- 
pan  which  has  been  found  very  useful  on  sugar-plantations. 
The  condenser  of  the  vacuum-pan  is  a  vertical  series  of 
tubes,  and  the  fresh  juice  is  used  as  the  condensing  liquid 
in  place  of  water.  The  juice  is  thus  concentrated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  vacuum-pan.  This 
apparatus  is  manufactured  by  Derosne  A  Call  of  Paris, 
and  is  known  as  the  Derosne  apparatus.  The  vacuum-pan 
secures  a  larger  yield  of  better  sugar,  which  may  be  simply 
drained  as  muscovado  or  clayed. 

Open  high-pressure  steam-kettles  and  the  vacuum-pnn  are 
sometimes  used,  but  this  combination  really  possesses  little 
advantage,  if  any,  over  the  previous. 

Vacuum-Pan,  at/ogf/her.—In  place  of  the  open  kettles, 
the  vacuum,pan  may  be  applied  to  the  juice  at  once.  The 
simplest  arrangement  consists  of  two  vacuum-pans.  The 
defecated  juice  is  concentrated  to  28°  or  29°  B.  in  a  vac- 
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num-pnn,  then  defecated,  filtered,  passed  over  bone-black, 
and  linulty  boiled  to  grain  in  a  second  vacuum-pun,  tbo 
steam  coils  and  jacket  of  the  first  pan  being  heated  by  tbe 
vapor  from  the  syrup  in  the  second.  The  idea  of  thus 
Applying  the  heal  of  the  escaping  vapors  originated  with 
Kiilieux  of  New  Orleans,  who  patented  a  combination  of 
four  pans  on  this  system,  known  as  Killieux's  apparatus. 
At  present,  the  best  combination  is  of  three  pans,  known 
as  the  trij/ff  >'lfcf,  consisting  of  three  vacuum-pans,  the 
second  healed  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the  second. 
The  first  cost  of  this  apparatus  is  high,  but  its  use  results 
in  great  economy  of  fuel,  with  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  sugar  produced. 

Ceiitri/iii/n/  HKi'-lihu-i  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar. 
They  are  designed  to  separate  the  molasses  from  the  sugar, 
and  ir-complish  iu  a  few  moments  what  requires  days  in 
the  draining  of  miMcova'lo  in  hogsheads  or  of  clayed 
sugars  in  moulds.  The  centrifugal  machine  consists  of  a 
round  box,  supported  from  above  or  below,  the  wall  of 
which  is  formed  of  finely-perforated  metal,  and  which  is 
ma-le  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal  plane  1000  to  1700  times  a 
minute.  The  solid  sugar,  cut  up  to  a  uniform  magma  by 
a  cutting-machine  or  "mixer,"  is  introduced  into  the  box 
of  the  centrifugal :  this  is  then  set  in  motion,  when  the 
sugar  quickly  rises  from  the  bottom  and  forma  a  lining  of 
uniform  thickness  on  the  interior,  while  the  molasses  is 
driven  through  the  perforated  metal  and  caught  in  the  sur- 
rounding drum.  A  very  small  quantity  of  water  is  then 
thrown  into  the  centrifugal  with  a  syringe  to  wash  the 
sugar.  The  machine  is  then  stopped,  and  the  sugar 
scraped  out  with  a  trowel.  Fig.  5  is  a  Herman  centrifugal. 
The  suspended  centrifugals  are  preferred  in  the  V.  >.  in 
refineries.  Four  of  llcpworth's  centrifugals  purged  28,000 
pounds  of  sugar  in  four  hours  in  Cuba  with  Chinese  labor- 
ers. Muscovado,  clayed,  and  refined  sugars  may  all  be 
purged  in  the  centrifugal. 

Fio.  5. 


Centrifugal  Machine. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  improved  modern 
system  of  extracting  sugar  from  the  cane  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  outfit  for  a  Cuban  plantation,  sup- 
plied by  Cail  <t  Co.  of  Paris :  A  3  roll-mill,  rolls  78J  inches 
long,  3! J  in  diameter;  6  clarifiers,  5  feet  diameter,  4  feet  7 
inches  deep,  supplied  with  steam-coils  :  10  bone-black  fil- 
ters, 3  feet  7  inches  diameter,  6  feet  11  inches  high,  with 
steam-pressure  to  force  the  syrup  through  the  black ;  a 
bone-black  furnace;  2  condensing  evaporators,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  series  of  21  tubes,  6  inches  diameter,  13  feet 
long;  3  vacuum-pans  (triple  effet),  two  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  condensing  evaporators;  9  centrifugal  ma- 
chines; engines  150  horse-power,  tanks,  moulds,  etc.,  etc. 
The  capacity  of  this  plant  is  100  tons  of  cane  daily,  or  8 
tons  of  sugar.  Its  cost  was  £32,000. 

The  yield  of  sugar  varies  from  a  J  ton  to  2i  tons  solid 
sugar  per  acre  with  the  variety  of  the  cane,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  season,  and  the  apparatus  and  machinery  on 
the  plant.  The  loss  of  sugar  is  enormous,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  imperfect  method  for  extracting  the  juice  from  the 
cane  and  the  inversion  of  crystallizable  cane-sugar  into 
glucose.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  old  processes 
only  about  one-third  the  sugar  of  the  cane  was  obtained  in 
crystalline  sugar,  thus: 

Left  in  the  bagasse 6   per  cent. 

Left  in  the  skimmings 2J    "      " 

Left  in  the  molasses 3     "      " 

Sent  to  market  as  sugar 61    "      " 

Total  percentage  in  the  cane •. 18   percent. 

The  improved  machinery  above  described  has   increased 
the  yield  to  above  8  per  cent. 

Cmirr'thi;/  I/if  Jnii-p  of  the  Cunt. — Alfred  Fryer  of  Man- 
chester has  devised  an  evaporating  apparatus  by  which  the 


juice  is  rapidly  converted  at  a  low  temperature  into  a  solid 
concrete,  ready  for  shipment  at  once.  The  juice  flows  upon 
a  slightly-inclined  iron  table  about  50  feet  long  and  6  wide, 
which  is  provided  with  numerous  cross-ridges,  which  com- 
pel the  juice  to  flow  back  and  forth  from  one  side  of  the 
table  to  the  other  about  sixty  times  on  its  way  down  the 
table,  thus  prolonging  the  flow.  There  is  a  furnace  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table,  where  the  juice  enters,  and  the 
flame  travels  down  to  the  lower  end,  where  the  wast- 
are  utilized  to  heat  a  current  of  air  which  passes  first 
through  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  outside  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  the  concentrated  juice  as  it  Icnvex  the'  table,  then 
over  the  surface  of  the  evaporating  liquid  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  current  of  air  being  impelled  l,y  a  fan.  The 
liquor  leaves  the  table  at  about  25°  to  30°  B.,  and  on  leav- 
ing the  cylinder  cools  to  a  tolerably  hard  dry  cake  of  nn- 
crete,  containing  only  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  water.  Dubrun- 
faut  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  concrete : 

Crystalli/able  cane-sugar ...  78.00 

Uncrystallizable  glucose 9.10 

Other  organic  matters ."    .    2^40 

Ash 2  80 

water !!!!!.".'."!."!!!!!!!!  770 

lon.no 

Suerate-of-lime  Procem. — Rousseau  and  Bonnatcrrc  pro- 
pose to  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to  the  fresh  juice 

to  convert  all  the  sugar  into  an  insoluble  sucrate  of  lime 

to  dry  this,  and  transport  it  to  the  refineries,  where  it  could 
be  at  once  converted  into  refined  loaf-sugar,  being  readily 
decomposed  into  sugar  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water.  Although  some  encouragement  was  given  the 
inventors  by  the  French  government,  the  process  has  not 
proved  successful. 

The  composition  of  raw  sugar  is  very  complex.  Manv 
of  the  minor  constituents  have  not  been  identified.  The 
following  are  the  most  important:  (1)  cane-sugar;  (2) 
glucose,  consisting  of  dextrose  and  levulose;  (3)  mannite; 
(4)  gum;  (5)  coloring-matter;  (6)  albuminoids;  (7)  lactic, 
acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  other  organic  acids,  free  or 
in  combination ;  (8)  ammoniacal  salts,  with  the  organic 
and  inorganic  acids;  (9)  phosphates,  sulphates,  carbonates, 
and  organic  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia; 
(10)  silica;  (11)  sand,  dirt,  fragments  of  cane,  etc. 
Mulder  gives  the  following  analyses : 


Java. 

10  Knmptes. 

Havana, 
6  *tmple*. 

Surinam, 
4  sump  leg. 

986-831 

97  0-87  3 

55-  03 

Extractive        matter  —  gum, 
acids,  etc  

35-  05 

45-04 

Ash  

19-02 

Water  

6.3-  0.3 

as-  0.9 

6.9-  4.0 

the  following  table  of  analyses : 
Ban  Cane-Sngart. 


Cane- 

•ugar. 

Glu- 
cose. 

t 
fl 

X 

Soluble 
•aim. 

Insoluble 
safttt. 

Water. 

Color,  Dutch 
standard  .  I 

Cane-sugar  1 
obuinable. 

Cuba,  muscovado... 

92.35 
92  31 

3.38 
4  06 

0.66 
0  66 

0.62 
0  37 

0.15 
004 

2.84 
2  56 

13 
13 

85.9 

Trinidad  

9041 

3  84 

095 

0  86 

022 

3  72 

10 

90  80 

4  11 

077 

0  ',)'_' 

3  20 

St.  Vincent 

89  00 

5  85 

076 

0  62 

0  05 

3  72 

10 

Pernarabuco  
Paraiba 

88.31 
84  90 

4.82 

f»  1  H  1 

0.94 
1  28 

0.80 
1  20 

0.73 
1  10 

4.40 
5  52 

8 
g 

79.5 

Kahia.. 

86  80 

5  03 

1  72 

1  21 

092 

4  32 

7 

75  8 

Manila,  unclayed... 

79.00 
74  50 

11.76 
16  13 

1.32 
1  70 

1.95 
1  61 

0.63 
0  54 

5.34 
6  52 

6 

7 

57.5 

76  53 

13  38 

2  47 

1  86 

0  n; 

5  60 

53  8 

8420 

845 

1  70 

1  10 

000 

455 

12 

70  2 

Melada  

67.00 

11.36 

1.93 

0.76 

0.15 

is.  so 

61.8 

The  Dutch  standards  are  an  arbitrary  series  of  numbered 
specimens  of  raw  sugar,  selected  in  Holland  and  used  as 
standards  all  over  the  world. 
Three  samples  of  melada  gave  the  writer  the  following 

results  : 


Cane-sugar 76.5 

Water 9.7 

Glucose,  ash,  etc 13.8 

100.0 


It. 

75.0 
13.0 

K.ll 

100.0 


III. 
73.0 
13.4 
13.6 
100.0 


The  following  partial  analyses  of  low-grade  raw  sugars  are 
given  in  the  Suyar-Catie,  viii.  397  : 

Cinc-*iiRir.  Glocree.  Founts. 

Dutch  tmstards 84.60  7.81  0.33 

Guatemala 8S..SO  6.12  0.40 

Penang 88.03  4.62  0.71 

Penang(low) 74.01  17.44  0.57 

Penaug  (medium) 84.93  8.22  0.23 
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Canc-aug»r.    Glucose.       Potassa. 

Egyptian 83.7G          7.81  o.r.:> 

»  86.00  5.10  0.53 

"  85.43  0.58  0.80 

Jaeaery  "8.85         10.42  0.49 

Manila  (i-lavrd ) 84..14  8.22  0.23 

"        (Ilo-Ilo) 82.73  9.46  0.58 

The  writer  hail  occasion  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
chlorides  in  ten  raw  sugars  from  New  Orleans,  calculated 
as  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the  percentages  varied  from  0.030 
to  0.146,  averaging  0.065. 

Tin-  ran'ou.?  ijiinltlies  of  raw  sugar  have  been  mentioned 
in  describing  the  different  prorcs.se*  of  manufacture.  The 
following  list  presents  the  most  important :  (1)  Ordinary 
musi-oi-ado,  boiled  in  open  kettles  and  purged  in  hogs- 
heads. (2)  Centrifugal  autteovrtdo,  boiled  in  open  kettles 
to  syrup,  and  in  vacuum-pans  to  grain,  or  entirely  in 
vacuum-pans,  etc.,  with  or  without  the  use  of  bone-black 
filters.  (3)  Potted  sugars,  boiled  in  open  kettles,  crystal- 
lized in  earthen  moulds,  drained,  but  not  clayed.  (4) 
Clai/fd  siii/iire,  potted  sugars  clayed.  The  cones  are 
divided  into  from  three  to  five  qualities — (a)  white 
(florets),  (b)  second  white,  (c)  first  yellow,  (d)  second 
yellow,  (e.)  brown  (cocoruehers).  (5)  Melada,  muscovado 
not  freed  from  the  molasses  by  draining.  (6)  Concrete, 
same  as  melada,  but  boiled  harder — *'.  e.  drier.  (7)  Mo- 
lasses sugar,  made  from  the  molasses,  generally  boiled  in 
vacuum-pans  and  purged  in  the  centrifugal.  (S)  Cistern 
bottoms,  the  sugar  deposited  in  the  molasses-tanks.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  molasses,  corresponding  to  several 
of  the  raw  sugars.  The  most  important  are — (1)  3[un- 
covado,  which  is  the  richest  in  crystallizable  sugar.  (2) 
Clayed  molasses,  the  next  richest.  (3)  Centrifugal  molasses, 
the  poorest,  docs  not  yield  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
sugar  when  boiled  again. 

Raw  sugar  generally  contains  a  living  insect  in  large 
numbers,  the  Acarna  succhari,  or  sugar-mite,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  Acarus  scabei,  or  itch-insect,  and 
strongly  resembles  it  in  appearance.  The  animal  is  very 
small,  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  only 
FIG.  6. 


Upper  side  of  Sugar-Mite.  Under  side,  magnified. 

objection  to  it  is  its  possible  connection  with  the  "grocer's 
itch."  Hassel  states  that  he  found  these  animals  in 
almost  every  one  of  100  samples  of  raw  sugar,  .but  none 
in  refined  sugar.  He  found  some  alive,  others  dead,  and 
fragments  of  others,  as  well  as  undeveloped  eggs.  In  15 
grains  of  one  sample  he  found  over  100  living  Acari,  or 
42,000  to  the  pound.  He  also  found  the  sporules  of  a 
minute  fungus  in  raw  sugars. 

The  composition  of  molasses  is  similar  to  that  of  raw 
sugar,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  constituents  is  concerned, 
but  the  proportions  of  these  present  are  quite  different; 
the  percentage  of  cane-sugar  is  low,  while  the  percentages 
of  water,  glucose,  gum,  coloring-matter,  and  salts  are 
high.  Dr.  Wallace  gives  the  following  analysis  of  West 
India  molasses  : 

Cane-sugar __  47  Q 

Glucose 2o'.4 

Extractive  and  coloring-matter,  etc 

Sails  (ash) 26 

Water .'..!.";.".'_27^_ 

100.00 
Specific  gravity Igg 

Payne  gives  the  following  analysis: 

Cane-sugar /. 63.083 

Glucose 13.083 

Gum,  etc 0.636 

Albuminoids 0.420 

Acetate  of  potassa 1.744 

Chloride  of  potassium 0  947 

Sulphate  of  potassa 0.712 

Acetate  of  lime 0  135 

Phosphate  of  lime ""    0.433 

Phosphate  of  copper 0^018 

Silica 0200 

Water is.oon 

96.411 


IV.  SUGAR  FROM  THE  BEET. — In  the  year  1747,  Andreas 
Sigismund  Marggraf,  a  chemist  in  Berlin,  examined  a  va- 
riety of  roots,  and  discovered  cane-sugar  in  a  number  of 
them.  From  the  beet  (Jietn  cicla)  he  obtained,  by  means 
of  alcohol,  from  4.6  per  cent,  in  the  red  variety  to  6.2  per 
cent,  in  the  white.  This  discovery  attracted  little  atten- 
tion at  the  time,  and  it  was  reserved  for  a  pupil  of  Marg- 
graf, Franz  Carl  Achard,  forty-nine  years  later,  to  dem- 
onstrate the  possibility  of  making  beet-sugar  on  a  large 
scale.  Achard  and  Hermbstiidt  made  many  experiments 
on  beets,  and  found  them  always  to  contain  cane-sugar, 
obtaining  about  6  per  cent,  of  crystallized  sugar  and  4  per 
cent,  of  molasses.  In  17UO,  encouraged  with  pecuniary  aid 
by  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia.  Ai-hard  i-.-tablished  an 
experimental  factory  at  Cunern  in  Lower  Silesia.  Here  he 
worked  up  70  cwt.  of  beets  daily,  obtaining  6  per  cent,  of 
yellow  raw  sugar  and  3  per  cent,  of  molasses.  These 
results  were  so  satisfactory  that  Baron  von  Koppy  estab- 
lished a  factory  at  Olbendorf,  and  Herr  Nathusius  one  at 
Hohenslcbcn.  Factories  were  established  in  Bohemia  as 
early  as  1802.  Louis  Napoleon  states  that  while  Achard's 
experiments  were  going  on  the  British  government,  alarmed 
lest  the  discoveries  of  Achard  should  injure  the  colonial  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  offered  him  anonymously  60,000 
thalers,  and  subsequently  200,000  thalers,  if  he  would 
report  that  his  experiments  resulted  unfavorably.  The 
oiler  was  rejected  with  contempt,  and  the  successful  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  made  public.  (Aurili/ie  tie  Ques- 
tion dc  Sucre,  170,  171.)  Achard  showed  that,  besides 
the  sugar  and  molasses,  the  pulp  would  be  a  useful  pro- 
duct as  food  for  fattening  cattle,  whose  manure  would 
be  of  value  for  other  crops:  also,  that  the  molasses  would 
serve  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  and  of  vinegar.  The 
introduction  of  beet-sugar  did  not  expand,  however,  at 
this  time,  nor  for  many  years,  although  the  First  Na- 
poleon encouraged  the  industry  by  having  32,000  hectares 
of  land  put  to  beets,  and  appropriating  1,000,000  francs 
for  the  enterprise  (1811).  The  Russian  government  also 
encouraged  the  cultivation  in  Thule  by  a  gift  of  50,000 
rubles  and  a  remission  of  the  taxes  on  land  devoted 
to  beets.  The  industry  was,  however,  almost  entirely 
abandoned  in  Germany,  but  under  government  encour- 
agement was  developed  in  France,  till  in  1829  the  pro- 
duct amounted  to  4,000,000  kilos,  or  8,800,000  pounds, 
and  in  1835  to  40,000,000  kilos,  or  88,000,000  pounds. 
The  French  harvest  of  1865-66  yielded  from  the  beet — 

Sugar $31.250,000 

Spirits 0,750.000 

I'otash 2,500,000 

Pulp 5,000,000 

J45.500.000 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  revived  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  extended  into  Russia,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  Sweden.  At  present  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  sugar  of  the  world  is  made  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  from  the  beet.  (See  statistics  at  the  end  of 
this  article.)  Efforts  have  been  made  with  little  suc- 
cess to  establish  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  U.  S.  According  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Goess- 
mann  (Historical  Notes  on  the  Progress  nf  the  Sui/tir- 
Seet  Cultivation  fur  the  Manufacture  nf  Sugar  w'ilhin 
the  U.  S.,  Am.  Chemist,  July,  1872,  p.  18),  the  first 
beet-sugar  enterprise  in  the  U.  S.  was  started  by  Messrs. 
John  Vaughn  and  James  Donaldson  of  Philadelphia  in 
3830,  but  failed  for  want  of  information.  The  average 
yield  of  sugar  from  beets  was  at  that  time  only  4  to  5 
per  cent,  in  Europe.  In  1838,  David  Lee  Child  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  made  1300  pounds  of  beet-sugar.  For 
the  next  twenty-five  years  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  this  direction.  In  1863,  Gcnnert  Brothers  estab- 
lished a  largo  factory  at  Cliatsivorth,  111.,  which  has  gone 
through  many  discouraging  experiences,  and  was  in  1869 
moved  in  part  to  Freeport,  III.  In  1867  a  company  was 
organized  at  Fond  du  Lao.,  Wis.,  and  another  in  1870  at 
Black  Hawk  in  the  same  State.  In  1860  experiments  were 
undertaken  in  California,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Alvarado  Sugar  Co.,  which  began  work  in 
1870.  Two  other  companies  have  since  been  organized  in 
that  State.  Some  of  these  companies  promise  to  prove 
successful.  The  difficulties  thus  far  encountered  appear  to 
have  resulted  from  bad  locations,  want  of  capital  or  of 
practical  experience,  and  the  want  of  much  information  as 
to  suitable  soils,  localities,  etc.,  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  experience.  The  development  in  Europe  was  hastened 
by  the  invention  of  new  processes  for  treating  the  beets 
and  the  juice;  and  the  business  could  not  exist  at  the 
present  time  had  not  experience  taught  the  farmers  what 
varieties  of  the  beet,  and  what  soils  and  fertilizers,  were 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  produce  roots  from  which  the 
present  yield  of  over  8  per  cent,  cnn  be  obtained.  The 
composition  of  the  beet  offers  obstacles  to  the  manufacture 
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of  sugar  which  arc  never  met  in  treating  the  cane.  The 
percentage  of  pugar  is  only  about  two-thirds  that  of  the 
cane,  and  the  juice  i-*  Fia.  7. 

highly  charged  with 
impurities,  which  it  is 
necessary  l"  remove  be- 
fore the  sugar  is  mer- 
chantaMf. 

Tfi'-Min/iif-bfrtiA,  like 
tin;  common  m:in^olil- 
wur/.el,  deri\  e<l  from 
the  Jledi  cir/it  and  /{/-(it 
rn'-t'iri*,  wliicl)  grow 
wild  near  the  sea  i 
of  Sau tli -western  Ku- 
ropc.  Cultivation  has 
developed  iiKtiiy  iin- 
proved  varieties,  some 
of  which  contain  lo, 
and  even  M,  per  cent, 
of  sugar.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  description  of 
the  more  important  va- 
rieties : 

(1)  The  Mltnian  beet, 
a  pear-shaped  root, 
white  in  the  body  and 
light  given  mi  the  top  j 
it  is  not  sn  rich  in  sugar 
as  some  other  varieties, 
but  is  muoh  more  cx- 
teiiMvuly  cultivated  in 
Franco  and  (iermany, 
for  the  reason  that  it 
yields  a  larger  weight 
of  roots  to  the  acre,  is 
of  vigorous  growth,  and 
produces  the  largest 
amount  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

(2)   Th>'  Ft-rnt'll  or  ftd- 

gi(tn  Viiiiitn'ln  gur/ar- 
(><•<  r  has  small  loaves 
and  a  slender  spiral 
root,  close  in  structure, 
and  white  in  flesh. 

(3)  7V    (Jncdlinbwy 

ttir/xr-lteet  is  a  slender  rose-colored  root,  rich  in  sugar,  and 
maturing  fourteen  days  before  any  of  the  other  varieties. 

(4)  The  Siberian  beet,  FIG.  8. 
called  also  "the  white- 
ribbed   beet,"  a  coarse 

pear-shaped  root,  leaves 
abundant,  light  green, 
ribs  almost  white ; 
weight  per  aere  larger 
than  with  Silesian,  but 
the  percentage  of  sugar 
smaller. 

(5)  Imperial  beet, 
slender,  pear-shaped, 
very  white,  rich  in 
sugar ;  docs  not  yield 
as  well  as  the  Silesian. 

Beets  of  good  quality 
are  firm,  brittle,  emit  a 
cracking  noise  when 
cut,  and  are  perfectly 
sound  within.  The  45th 
degree  of  latitude  ap- 
pears to  be  the  southern 
limit  of  their  successful 
growth  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar. 

Composition  of  the 
Beet. — The  beet-root 
consists  of  a  mass  of 
small  cells  containing 
a  colorless  fluid.  Sehei- 
bler  discovered  a  pe- 
culiar base,  bctaine, 
OsIIuNOs,  in  the  sugar- 
beet  ;  young  beets  con- 
tain 0.25,  ripe  beets  0.10 
percent.;  beet-molasses 
much  more.  (See  the 
article  "  Bctaine  "  in  the 
1st  and  2d  supplements 
to  Wattle  7>iW/mi«ry.)  French  Vilmorln  Sugar-beet;  weight 
The  composition  varies  m>.  4oz. 

considerably,  but  the  following  is  a  fair  average: 


Best  Silesian  Sugar-beet;  weight 
lib.  5oz. 


!>er  cent. 

Water tw.GU 

(1)  Insoluble  Constituent*. 

Cellulose 0.80 

Pectose,  pecta*e,  puclic,  ftiid  pectosic  acids ; 

Metarabic  acid ; 

Fatty,  waxy,  and  resinous  bodies; 

Albunnnui'is ; 

"Vri;tn~,    )..u :i|i>  i  r.iii'ji,  metapectat«s,  pertosatcs.  oxa- 

lat<  s,  ami  ph<i>phutus  of  magnesium,  culcium,  iron, 

and  inaneauese ; 


o.:jo 


3.40 


(2)  Soluble  Constituent*. 

Cane-eugar 11.30 

Glucose. 

Albumen,  caseine,  etc 1.50 

Asparagine(C4H8N*2O3) 

Itetaitie  (CBHUKOS)... 0.10 

lYetine,  narapectinu,  mt'tapectiue,  and  pectase; 

Gummy  bodies; 

Croino^fin- : 

A  body  which  turns  black  by  oxidation; 

A  yellow  extract  ive  body  ; 

Parapectie,  metapectic,  Mputlc,  citric,  and  malic  itcids; 

Pectates,  parapet-tales,  metapectates,  eilrates,  malato, 
oxalales,  a.spartaics,  sulphates,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
and  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  rubidium,  ami 
ammonium; 

Citrates,  malates,  aspartates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  and 
chlorides  of  luagut'sium,  calcium,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese: 

Silica, 

100.00 

M"ear  Magdeburg,  whore  the  beet  is  extensively  cultivated, 

the  general  results  give — 

The  greatest  sugar-production  as 13.3  per  cent. 

That  from  inferior  beets 9.2    "      " 

The  average  beets 11.2    "      " 

12J  tons  of  beets  yield  on  the  average  1  ton  of  raw  sugar. 
The  following  analyses  arc  from  S.  W.  Johnson's  How 

Crops  Grow : 

The  Composition  of  Sugar- Beet*. 
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"     man'd  with  uit.  soda. 
"     mau'd  wltb  [ilio.-,  lime 
Average  

Dr.  Voelokcr  has  published  in  the  J.  Kny.  AIJ.  »S'<ic.  [2],  v. 
347,  and  vii.  60,  numerous  analyses  of  beets  grown  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet  consists  of  the 
following  operations :  (1)  washing  and  cleansing  the  beets  ; 
(2)  extracting  the  juice;  (3)  defecation  by  lime  and  beat; 
(4)  carbonatation,  removal  of  the  lime  with  carbonic  acid 
gas;  (5)  nitration,  to  remove  suspended  impurities;  (6) 
nitration  through  bone-black;  (7)  evaporation  to  a  thin 
syrup;  (8)  second  filtration  over  bone-black  ;  (9)  evapora- 
tion to  crystallization  ;  (10)  separation  of  the  sugar  from 
the  molasses.  The  first  molasses  is  evaporated  again,  to 
furnish  a  second  crop  of  sugar,  and  a  third  and  fourth 
crop  are  subsequently  obtained.  The  final  molasses  is  too 
offensive  in  taste  and  smell  to  serve  as  food,  and  is  diluted 
and  subjected  to  fermentation  and  distillation  for  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  the  residue  from  the  distillation  being 
evaporated  to  dryncss  and  calcined  for  the  production  of 
potash. 

Washing  and  cleanning  the  beets  is  effected  in  a  revolving 
drum  of  open  iron-  or  wood-work  placed  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water  in  a  long  trough. 

Extraction  of  the  juice  is  effected  by — (1)  Pressing  the 
pulp,  (2)  macerating  the  pulp  in  water,  (3)  exhausting 
the  pulp  in  centrifugals,  (4)  diffusion. 

Prctsing. — The  cleansed  roots  are  reduced  to  pulp  by  a 
rotary  rasping-machine,  which  consists  of  a  drum  armed 
with  230  saw-blades  set  on  its  periphery,  parallel  with  its 
axis.  The  drum  is  from  20  to  24  inches  long  and  32  to  40 
inches  in  diameter;  it  revolves  from  1000  to  1200  times  a 
minute,  and  reduces  800  to  1000  cwt.  of  beets  to  pulp  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  little  water  is  generally  run  into  the 
rasping-machine  with  the  beets.  The  pulp  is  then  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  cither  in  sacks  or  bags,  between  iron 
plates  in  the  hydraulic  press,  under  a  pressure  of  500  to 
600  pounds,  or  through  a  series  of  linen  cloths  by  means 
of  a  stone  or  iron  roller ;  100  pounds  of  beets  yield  80  to  85 
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ounds  of  juice  of  the  95  to  96  present.  The  residue  or  of  17 

>\h.itistcd  pulp  is  largely  fed  to  cattle.  The  following  an-  const 

tlv.-i-;  by  WoltF  of  the  residue  from  the  presses  at  llohcn-  drum 

eim  arc  from  AVagner's  Technology:  Ions) 

.  i —  v\r*v  \\ 
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I'ntlrine  BU08ttOCflll 

Oitii'r  nutritious  substances. 

''•IIiiln.se 

Ash 

Water 


Pressed 
with  20 

per  cent. 

of  water. 


7.86 

1.M 

11.3B 

G.-.TI 

5.47 
68.01 


lOfl.OO 


Pressed 
with  14 


7.58 
1.G7 

11.05 
6.04 
5.74 

67.92 


100.00 


without 
water. 


6.72 
1.02 

14.36 
fi.68 
5.28 

05.94 


100.00 


Re-;Hue. 

1.72 

0.2S 

2.34 

1.47 

1.27 
15.111 

23.20 


The  result  of  the  pressing  is  seen  in  the  following  table 
which  shows  what  part  of  each  constituent  passes  into  th 
juice,  and  what  part  remains  in  the  residue : 

Frc<.l]  roots.  Juice. 

Sil','ar 11.88  10.17 

I'roteiue  substances Q.87  053 

Other  nutritious  substances 3.47  0.63 

Cellulose l.:j:j 

Ash 0.89  ? 

Water .8TW  H5.93 

100.00        76.80        

Marguerite  ferments  the  press-residue  and  distils  off  the 
alcohol. 

Mnm-nlloH  is  a  system  of  exhausting  the  beet-pulp  with 
water.  Suppose  the  beet-pulp  contains  96  per  cent,  of 
juice,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  it  is  mixed 
with  96  per  cent,  of  water;  the  juice  will  then  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  to  half  its  original  strength. 
If  96  per  cent,  of  this  weak  juice  is  drawn  off,  it  will  carry 
half  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet.  On  adding  another 
96  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  half-exhausted  pulp,  and  draw- 
ing off  an  equal  volume  again,  one-half  of  the  remaining 
half  of  the  sugar,  or  one-fourth  of  the  original  quantity" 
will  be  gained.  Continuing  this  washing  ten  times  in 
succession,  there  will  bo  removed  of  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  beet  J  +  J  +  J  + A  + A  +  A  +  rjf  +  zihr  +  vh  + 
To"2*  -  fit.  leaving  only  Ts"j¥th  of  the  sugar  in  the  ex- 
hausted pulp.  Considering  the  percentage  of  su»-ar,  there 
will  have  been  removed,  first,  6  of  the  12  per  cent  in  the 
juice,  then  3,  1.5,  0.75,  0.375,  0.1875,  0.09375,  0.046875, 
0.0234375;  and  on  the  tenth  washing  0.01171875  percent 
making  a  total  of  11.98828125  per  cent.  The  resulting 
solutions  would  of  course  be  very  dilute,  but  by  brin"in3 
them  in  contact  with  fresh  beet-pulp,  they  would  be  °rcn° 
dered  more  concentrated,  till  they  finally  almost  equal  the 
original  juice  in  strength.  The  weakest  mixed  with  fresh 

pulp  would  yield  a  juice  containing  12' +  °-Q1171875g 
C.005859375  per  cent,  of  sugar.  This  mixed  with  fresh 
pulp  would  yield  juice  containing  12-  +  6.005859375  =  g  +  _ 

and  by  repeating  this  process  the  juices  obtained  will  con- 
tain successively  10.5,  11.25,  11.625  per  cent.,  and  so  on. 
Uy  this  system  of  maceration  the  beets  are  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  at  the  same  time  a  liquid  is  obtained  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  original  juice.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  macerators,  vessels  provided  with 
rotary  stirrers  and  false  bottoms.  These  are  charged  suc- 
cessively with  fresh  pulp,  and  the  liquors  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  successively,  the  fresh  water  coming  first  in  con- 
tact with  exhausted  pulp,  and  lastly  with  fresh  pulp-  the 
pulp  being  washed  first  with  a  liquor  nearly  as  strom*  as 
.luice,  and  lastly  with  water.  Schutzenbach  has  mod^ed 
this  process  as  follows:  "The  roots  are  cleaned,  and  then 
cut  in  slices  by  a  cutting-machine.  They  are  then  passed 
to  a  drying  chamber  heated  to  50°,  and  subsequently 
ground  to  a  meal.  Four  parts  of  this  meal  are  allowed  to 
macerate  in  nine  parts  of  water,  to  which  sometimes  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added.  Another  method  is  to  moisten  the 
dried  beet-meal  with  milk  of  lime,  and  afterward  continue 
the  operation  in  a  bath  of  water  heated  to  80°  These 
methods  are  largely  used  in  Germany,  where  in  general 
practice  it  is  found  that  4.75  cwts.  of  green  roots  yield  1 
cwt.  of  dry  beet-meal."  (  Waifiier.) 

Extraction  of  the  juice  by  centrifugal,  is  practised  in  some 
factories.     The  pulp  is  placed  in  the  centrifugal  machine 
*ig.  5),  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  juice  is  at  once 
thrown  out  by  the  rapid  rotation.     Water  is  then  applied 
to  the  still  rotating  pulp  by  a  sprinkler,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  remaining  juice  is  thus  displaced. 
Iho  drum  of  the  centrifugal  is  usually  about  29*  inches 
and  2*4  inches  in  diameter.     The  usual  speed  is  about 
00  revolutions  per  minute.    The  pulp  is  mixed  with  40  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  242  pounds  of  the  mixture,  consisting 


of  176  pounds  of  pulp  and  66  (8  gallons)  pounds  of  water, 
constitutes  a  charge.  When  the  flow  of  juice  from  the 
drum  slackens,  water  to  the  amount  of  165  pounds  (20  gal- 
lons) is  introduced  through  a  sprinkler.  Three  charges 
per  hour  can  be  worked  off;  so  one  centrifugal  exhausts  Kfi 
pounds  X  3  =  528  pounds  per  hour,  or  11,616  pounds  in 
twenty-two  hours.  The  yield  of  juice  varies  with  the 
amount  of  water  used.  Pure  pulp  yields  65  per  cent,  of 
juice,  but  the  application  of  45  per  cent,  of  water  increases 
the  yield  to  87.5  per  cent.  Of  the  45  per  cent,  of  water 
used,  ,'il  goes  into  the  juice  and  14  remains  in  the  residue, 
which  retains  also  7.3  of  the  original  95  per  cent,  of  juice 
in  the  pulp.  Thus, 
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Pulp...  100 
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Juice....    7.5 
Witter...  14.0 
Fibre....    r,.o 

28J) 

By  increasing  the  quantity  of  water,  a  still  larger  yield  can 
be  obtained,  but  excessive  dilution  would  result,  which  is 
more  serious  than  a  small  loss  of  sugar.  Stammer  gives 
the  following  results  from  100  pounds  of  beet-pulp,  actu- 
ally containing  !I5  pounds  of  juice,  when  using  different 
quantities  to  wash  the  residue  in  the  centrifugal: 


40  Ihs. 
60    " 
70    " 
80    " 


Liquor 

obtained. 

115.0 
129.5 
136.5 
144.0 


Percent.iKe  of 

pupar  in 
the  liquor. 
10.2 
9.8 
9.4 
8.9 


Juice 
iu  the 
liquor. 

82.8 

89.5 
90.0 
90.5 


in 

liquor. 

32.5 
40.0 
46.5 
53.5 


Julee 

in 

resi.luo. 
12.5 
.1.5 
5.0 
4.5 


Walkhoff  gives  the  following  as  the  average  composition 
of  the  residue  from  the  centrifugal  : 


,,       i 
Soluble,  substances 

I;|bre 
Water 


...  13>     "   12o 
.  82.6     "  K.-..O 

ioo~6      loo.d 

Di/tuitm  has  been  already  explained  in  describing  the 
ethods  employed  in  extracting  the  juice  from  the  cane. 
is  now  very  extensively  practised  in  the  European  beet- 
sugar  factories.     The  beets  are  cut  into  ribbons  about  ^ 
inch  thick  and  i  to  4  wide.     A  cutting-machine,  the  cutter 
rotating  160  times  a  minute,  will  cut  220,000  pounds  of 
beets  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  diffusion  battery  consists 
of  ten  cylinders,  provided  with  manholes  and  covers  and  the 
necessary  scries  of  tubes  to  carry  the  liquors  to  and  from 
each  cylinder  in  the  series.     The  cylinders  hold  from  2000 
to  4000  pounds  of  beets.     Compressed  air  is  used  to  force 
the  liquors  from  one  cylinder  to  another.     Supposing  the 
battery  to  bo  in  full  operation,  eight  of  the  cylinders  will 
tie  in  use,  all  containing  beets;  at  one  end  of  the  scries  the 
acets  will  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  liquor  little  more 
than  pure  water;    at  the  other  end  the  liquor  will  have 
icarly  reached  the  strength  of  real  beet-juice,  while  the 
>cets  will  as  yet  have  given  up  very  little  of  their  juice. 
Every  hour  a  fresh  cylinder  of  beets  is  added  at  this  end 
of  the  series,  and  a  cylinder  of  exhausted  beets  is  thrown 
off  from  the  other  end.     The  liquor  in  the  last  cylinder  is 
•un  into  the  warming-kettle   and  heated  to  from  170°  to 
200°  F.,  and  then  run  into  the  cylinder  of  fresh   beets. 
After  remaining  in  contact  with  the  beets  for  twenty  or 
hirty  minutes,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  is  ready  for  defecation. 
Water  runs  into  the  exhausted  end  of  the  series,  and  the 
iquors  pass  from  cylinder  to  cylinder  toward  the  fresh 
>eets.     A  small  quantity  of  lime  is  added  to  the  water  used, 
o  neutralize  the  free  acids  of  the  juice  and  retard  fermcn- 
ation.     Care  is  taken  not  to  add  so  much  lime  as  to  cause 
an  alkaline  reaction.     Carbolic  acid  (phenol)  is  sometimes 
added   in  small    quantity  to    prevent   fermentation.      As 
water  is  run  in  upon  the  beets  until  it  ceases  to  extract  any 
more  juice,  all  the  juice  present  is  obtained  ;  so  diffusion 
yields  about  95  per  cent,  of  juice.    As  the  beets  are  not  re- 
uced  to  pulp,  the  cells  are  not  ruptured,  and  the  albumi- 
noids, etc.,  of  the  juice  are  left  behind  ;  consequently,  a 
->urer  juice  results  than  by  any  of  the  other  methods  of 
xtraction. 

Choice  of  Extraction  Methods.  —  Great  difference  of  opin- 
on  exists  as  to  the  economic  advantages  of  the  different 
nethods  of  extraction.  Maceration  and  diffusion  are  most 
ffective,  as  they  yield  nearly  all  the  juice  in  beet.  Diflu- 
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sion  yields  the  purest  juice.  Centrifugals  yield  the  weakest 
juice,  lull  require  the  least  capital.  In  the  campaign  ot 
1ST:;  71  lln'  '•'•'•'>';  factories  in  Ucrmany  were  divided  us  1'ul- 
lows  on  this  question:  214  used  presses,  31  uiaeeration,  11! 
centrifugals,  nnd  SO  diffusion.  (  U'm/ii'.'r'*  Jnhreso.,  1875, 
77K.)  flu;  Kiii/nr-Cnur,  July,  187ti,  gives  thu  preceding 
table  of  factories,  omitting  France. 

UiKlfnjruimil  iriiiiijifn-iiiiiiin  of  the  juice  is  now  resorted 
to  on  large  estates.  Kxtiwiion-works  are  established  at 
convenient  points,  and  the  juice  is  forced  underground  in 
iron  or  earthen  pipes  to  the  central  factory,  when  it  is  defe- 
cated and  evaporated. 

The  juiat  contains,  besides  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
boot,  a  variable  quantity  of  torn  cells  and  their  insoluble 
contents,  by  which  it.  is  rendered  turbid.  It  contains, 
therefore,  ail  the  substances  contained  in  the  original  beet, 
though  the  insoluble  constituents  are  present  in  much 
smallerproportion  than  thesoluble.  This  statement  applies, 
however,  especially  to  the  juice  from  the  presses  and  centrif- 
ugals— less  to  that  from  maceration,  and  still  less  to  that 
from  diffusion.  The  latter  is  very  free  from  the  insoluble 
constituents  of  the  beet,  and  also  from  the  soluble  colloids 
— i.  e.  albuminoids,  pectine,  etc.,  gunimy  bodies,  and  sol- 
uble silica,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  the  beets  being  cut  into 
ribbons,  the  cells  are  not  ruptured  to  any  great  extent. 
The  following  is  about  the  average  composition  of  the 
juice : 

Buirar 12.00 

Albuminoids 1.25 

Salts 0.72 

Water 86.03 

Total 100.00 

Michaelis   determined    the  following    substances   in   100 
parts  of  juice: 

Fat 0.0735 

Gluten 0.1154 

Legumine 0.2026 

Albumen 0.1.358 

Extractive  matters _?-30"0 

Total 0.8273 

Also  in — 

Magdeburg  beets. 


.Silica O.ons:! 

Chlorine 0.0173 

Phosphoric  acid .'....  0.0848 


Hung,  beets. 

0.00fi9  0.0410 

0.0279  0.1056 

>s|.horic  acid 0.1IH4S  0.0827  0.0230 

Oxalic  acid 0.0545  0.0944  0.0944 

Citric  acid 0.1743  0.0785  0.0758 

A  peculiaracid Not  determined. 

Protoxide  of  manganese...  0.0031  0.0019  0.0003 

Protoxide  of  iron 0.0046  0.0133  0.0117 

Lime 0.0097  0.0179  0.0300 

Magnesia 0.0665  0.0442  01109 

Soda 0.1876  0.1387  0.1003 

Potassa OJ893  0.2385  0.4556 

Total 0.8000          0.7409  1.7088 

Defecation  of  the  juice  is  generally  effected  by  boiling 
with  the  addition  of  i  to  1  per  cent,  of  lime  in  jacketed 
copper  kettles  holding  about  500  gallons.  The  free  acids 
are  neutralized  ;  the  albuminoids  largely  precipitated,  as 
are  also  the  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  and  much  of  the 
silica  ;  insoluble  phosphates,  oxalates,  and  malatcs  are  pro- 
duced; pectose  and  pectine,  etc.,  are  converted  into  nearly 
insoluble  lime-salts ;  the  chromogene  is  converted  into 
insoluble  lime-salts  of  ulmie  acid,  etc. ;  the  lactic  acid  formed 
by  fermentation  is  converted  into  a  soluble  lime-salt,  as 
are  also  the  citric,  aspartic,  and  some  other  acids  ;  the 
alkalies  are  set  free,  and  the  excess  of  lime  forms  an 
alkaline  saocharate  with  a  little  of  the  sugar;  the  caseine 
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forms  a  compound  soluble  in  the  now  alkaline  juice,  as 
does  a  portion  of  the  albumen,  etc.;  the  betaine  is  decom- 


posed with  the  formation  of  calcic  oxalatc,  and  the  aspara- 
gine  with  the  formation  of  ammonia.  As  the  temperature 
ri.-e*  to  about  190°  K.,  large  flocks  form,  which  rise  to  the 
surface  and  soon  produce  a  thick,  compact  -cum  <,j  ;l  dark 
color.  The  juice  loses  its  turbidity  and  black  color,  and 
becomes  almost  colorless.  When  the  boiling  is  finished, 
the  clear  portion  of  the  juice  is  drawn  oil',  and  the  turbid 
portion,  containing  the  scum  and  precipitate-,  ;iin!  amount- 
ing to  from  IN  to  ;ll)  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  tillered  by 
bags  or  presses.  Fig. -I  shows  I. ag  filters:  Fig.  U  u  tilter- 
prcss.  generally  used  in  (icrniany  and  France  for  separa- 
ting the  scums  in  sugar  factories  and  refineries.  The 
pressed  BCUUI  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  said  to 
develop  a  mould  or  ferment  fungus,  the  spores  of  which 
find  their  way  into  sugar  solutions,  syrups,  etc.,  and  do 
much  harm:  hence  it  should  be  removed  at  once  from  the 
factory.  The  following  analysis  of  the  dried  scum  is 
interesting,  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  substances  re- 
moved with  the  lime  during  defecation  : 

Carbonate  of  lime 16.60 

I. inn:  combined  with  acids,  etc.  17.36 

Magnesia 1.90 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 8.00 

Potassa  and  soda 0.39  [    C0.70 

Chlorine trace 

Sulphuric  acid 0.05 

Phosphoric  acid 1.90 

Residue 4.50 

Organic  matter ...  44.85  (  Nitrogen ...  1 .579 

(Albumen...  9.99-j 
Water 4.45 

100.00 

De-liming,  or  tatttratiny  the  juice  with  carbonic  acid 
(carbonatation),  is  the  next  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  The  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  precipitate  the 
of  lime,  to  carbonate  the  caustic  alkalies,  and  to 
precipitate  soluble  organic  matters,  albuminoids,  aeids, 
etc.,  which  are  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  but  are  pre- 
cipitated as  lime-salts  and  lakes.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  obtained  by  burning  coke  or  charcoal,  or  by  passing 
superheated  steam  over  ignited  limestone.  It  is  washed 
and  stored  in  gas-holders,  and  is  bubbled  into  the  defecated 
juice  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  The  juice  is  then  heated 
to  decompose  any  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime  that  may 
have  been  formed,  and  the  precipitate  is  separated  by  the 
filter-press.  The  bluish-violet  coloration  which  the  juice 
shows  after  treatment  with  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  be  due 
to  a  compound  of  glucic  acid  and  iron. 

Other  Methodt  of  Treating  the  Juice. — Chloride  of  cal- 
cium has  been  added  to  convert  the  caustic  alkalies  into 
chlorides,  and  reduce  their  tendency  to  form  molasses  to  a 
minimum.  (Balling  and  Michaelis.)  It  was  added  before 
the  lime  in  defecating.  Chloride  of  aluminum  wus  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  remove  color.  (Siemens  and 
Jlrennlin.)  Phosphoric  acid,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia  have  been  used  to  remove  the  free 
lime  after  defecation,  as  have  also  caseine,  soap,  fatty 
acids,  sulphate,  oxalatc.  and  acetate  of  alumina,  and 
pectic  acid.  Hydrofluo-silicic  acid  has  been  used  to  re- 
move potassa. 

Frey  and  Jelinck't  process  of  purification  is  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  in  treating  beet-juice.  The 
juice  is  heated  to  77°  to  100°  F.,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
lime  added,  2  to  4  per  cent. — more  than  enough  to  convert 
all  the  sugar  presentJnto  saccharate  of  lime  and  to  com- 
bine all  the  acids.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  immediately  in- 
troduced through  perforated  tubes,  and  allowed  to  bubble 
through  the  juice.  As  the  saturation  of  the  lime  proceeds, 
the  temperature  is  gradually  raised,  till,  when  the  satura- 
tion is  complete,  it  is  about  200°  F.  The  whole  is  then 
sent  through  the  filter-press,  or,  after  standing,  three- 
fourths  are  drawn  off  clear,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
sent  through  the  press.  Only  about  0.05  to  0.07  per  cent, 
of  lime  remains  in  the  juice.  The  advantages  of  this  pro- 
cess are— (1)  one  operation  completes  the  purification ;  (2) 
the  purification  is  more  complete :  while  the  old  processes 
of  defecation  and  carbonatation  removed  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  albuminoids,  this  process  removes  50  per  cent. ;  (3) 
the  increased  purity  of  the  juice  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  bone-black  required  for  the  subsequent  filtration ;  (4) 
the  use  of  less  bone-black  leads  to  the  production  of  less 
sweet  water;  (5)  the  juice  is  not  darkened  by  being  boiled 
with  caustic  potassa,  soda,  and  lime:  (6)  the  lime  in  the 
scum  being  all  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  the  filtering-cloths 
last  longer. 

The  monteJHs,  or  juice-lifter,  is  employed  to  raise  the 
juice  to  the  top  of  the  bone-black  filters.  It  takes  the 
place  of  pumps,  which  would  become  sticky  and  promote 
the  fermentation  of  the  juice.  It  is  simply  a  closed  vessel 
which  is  filled  with  the  defecated  juice.  The  entrance-tube 
is  closed,  steam  pressure  is  admitted  at  the  top,  and  the 
juice  is  forced  upward  through  a  tube  which  descends  to 
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near  tho  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  elevating  power  is 
equivalent  to  29  feet  for  every  15  pounds  of  pressure  in  the 
boiler. 

Filtration  over  bone-black  is  the  next  step  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  juice.      Bone-black,  bone-cuiil,  animal  charcoal, 
char,  Kpiniiniii,  is  the  charcoal  of  bones,  whii'h  is  obtained 
by  heating  them  in  retorts.     (See  Uiixi:-i;i,.\cK.)     The  de- 
colorizing properties  of  charcoal  were  noticed  in  1798  (1790? 
AoAmw)  by  Liiwitz  of  St.  Petersburg.    In  ISU'J,  M.  Guil- 
lou,   a  refiner,   employed   wood-charcoal    for   decolorizing 
sugar  and  syrup.      In    1811,  M.    Figuier  of  Montpcllier 
published  a  note  on  animal  charcoal  in  which  he  mentioned 
its  wonderful  decolorizing  power  on  vinegar  and  wine.     In 
1812,  Dtfrosno  proposed  to  use  it  on  sugar  solutions.     M. 
Payen,  a  manufacturer  of  sal-ammoniac  from  animal  mat- 
ters, followed  out  the  suggestion,  using  the  bone-charcoal 
which  was  produced  as  n  by-product  in  his  factory.     The 
yield  of  sugar  was  increased  10  per  cent.,  while  the' quality 
of  the  various  grades  of  refined  sugar  and  syrup  was  greatly 
improved.     The  finely-pulverized  bone-black  was  at  firs't 
boiled  with  the  sugar  solutions  in  the  defecator,  but  in  1822 
tho  bone-black  filter  was  introduced,  in  which  the  sugar  so- 
lution is  made  to  pass  down  through  a  column  of  bone-black 

FIG. 


in  coarse  grains.  In  the  Paris  refineries  the  writer  saw  in 
1889  the  use  of  powdered  black  in  the  defecator  still  con- 
tinued, although  the  liquors  were  afterward  sent  through 
the  bone-black  filters.  The  powdered  black  can  be  used 
but  once,  and  consequently  the  quantity  used  must  be 
small,  while  the  coarse  black  of  tho  filter  can  be  washed 
and  revivified,  and  used  again  and  again,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  use  larger  quantities. 

The  lone-black  filler  at  first  used  was  the  Taylor  ha." 
filter  (Fig.  4),  which  was  filled  with  bone-black,  the  cistern 
above,  A,  also  containing  a  layer  of  black.  In  1828,  Du- 
mont  introduced  the  filter  which  bears  his  name.  It' con- 
sisted of  an  upright  wooden  box  with  a  perforated  false 
bottom.  Tho  false  bottom  was  covered  with  cotton  cloth  • 
the  box  was  then  nearly  filled  with  coarse  black,  and  the 
hot  sugar-liquor  was  then  run  in  and  allowed  to  filter 
through.  This  filter,  enlarged  and  somewhat  modified  in 
detail,  is  the  one  now  used.  It  is  made  of  boiler  plate  or 
cast  iron,  anil  is  often  closed  at  the  top  to  enable  the 
operator  to  filter  under  pressure.  In  large  refineries  these 
filters  are  now  made  of  enormous  dimensions,  reachino-  a 
diameter  of  10  feet  and  a  height  of  30  feet.  Fig.  10  sho°W3 
a  set  of  five  such  filters: 
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The  hot  juice  is  introduced  at  the  top,  and  passes  out  at  the 

is  sometimes  raised  and  sent  through  a  second 

filter.   The  effect  of  the  black  on  the  juice  is  most  important. 

removes  (1)  the  coloring-matters;  (2)  other  organic  sub- 
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soda-salts;  (5; I  soluble  silica.  It  was  at  first 'supposed  that 
the  action  of  the  black  was  limited  to  the  removal  of  the 
coloring-matter,  but  it  is  now  known  that  this  is  one  of 
the  less-important  effects  of  bone-black  filtration.  The  other 
substances  which  are  removed  all  interfere  with  the  sub- 
sequent crystallization  of  the  sugar,  and  their  removal 
though  partial,  results  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
'!  sugar  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  mo  asses  formed.  The  effect  is  much  greater  on  hot  than 
on  cold  liquors,  and  much  greater  on  the  thin  juice  than 
on  he  concentrated  juice.  Walkhoff  gives  the  following 
table,  showing  the  effect  of  each  operation  on  the  quantity 
of  inorganic  salts  (ash)  in  the  juice: 

Fresh  juice n  A-R  1nn 

Defecated  juice ...  ?ta ?R? 

Carbonated  juice 

Juice  once  filtered  over  black...... 

Juice  twice  filtered  over  black o'l30 29 


The  increase  in  defecating  is  due  to  the  lime  used. 

Organic  Sadies,  not  Suyar. 

Fresh  juice 1(w 

Defecated  and  carbonated....  "    09  tn  R7 

Once  filtered 76  to  70 

Twice  filtered .ZL.Z-    44  u,  24 

The  black  becomes  charged  with  matters  removed  from  the 
juice,  and  its  action  gradually  diminishes;  but  by  passin" 
the  latter  runnings  through  a  second  filter,  uniformity  in 
the  product  can  be  maintained.  Walkhoff  found  that  while 
the  partially-concentrated  juice  running  from  a  freshly- 
charged  filter  had  lost  55  per  cent,  of  its  salts  that  run- 
ning during  the  sixth  hour  had  lost  only  17  per  cent 
btamm  found  that  thin  juice,  which,  when  the  filter  first 
began  to  run,  had  lost  42  per  cent,  of  its  salts,  lost  only 
£l  per  cent,  toward  the  end  of  the  filtration. 

How  the  black  acts  has  always  been  an  interesting  ques- 
tion. The  action  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  mechanical,  due 
to  the  porosity  of  the  black,  but  this  theory  would  hardly 
account  for  the  apparently  discriminating  action  of  the 
black.  Anthon  says  the  lime  is  held  by  the  free  carbonic 
acid  m  the  pores  of  the  coal,  which  forms  with  it  an  in- 
soluble carbonate.  Dives  (Sugar-Cane,  June,  1872  314) 
doubts  this.  Wernekinok  thinks  the  color  and  some  other 
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organic  bodies  arc  destroyed  by  the  free  oxygen  absorbed 
by  tho  coal  from  the  uir.  Mcheiblcr  disproves  this  by  suc- 
eev-Iully  using  coal  which  has  been  ignited  and  cooled  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hyilniL-en.  i  /'/<»//.  l'"(i/f.  .1.,  eeiv.  2!i6- 
2-10.)  Dives  says  color  is  absorbed,  but  not  destroyed.  That 
the  coal  exerts  a  powerful  action  is  shown  by  tho  fact  th:it 
it  decomposes  sacoharutc  of  lime,  bidding  the  lime,  and  thut 
it  even  decomposes  iilkalino  sulphates  and  many  other  mo- 
tallic  salts,  (irabam  says  it  alieeN  .silts  in  three  difl'crent 
:  ( 1 )  it  absorbs  some  unaltered ;  (2)  it  reduces  some 
sa!t<  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation  :  ('.'•)  it  precipitates  some 
:i-  1 1. 1 -if  suits,  (it  her  forma  of  animal  charcoal  possess  higher 
decolorizing  powers,  but  bone-black  is  best  adapted  to  all 
the  requirements  in  purifying  sugar  solutions.  The  fol- 
lowing table  by  Bnssry  is  interesting: 


Species  nl  charcoal. 

Weight. 

Indigo 

con- 

sunn  ,1. 

Mo- 

trncon- 
aumeil. 

Blanch- 

in'-U.S" 

Power 
by  mo- 

gram. 
1 

0.082 

0009 

1 

1 

Blood  calcined  with  |>otas>a 
l<;<in-l  ralciiird  with  chalk... 
Illood  calcined  with    phos- 

1 
1 

1 

1.60 
0.57 

038 

0.18 
0.10 

009 

50 

18 

12 

20 
11 

10 

(iclalinc  calcined    with    pu- 

1 

1.15 

014 

36 

15.5 

Albumen  calcined  with  po- 

1 

1  08 

0  14 

34 

155 

^hireh  enleined  with  potassa 
Charcoal    from    acetate    of 

1 

0.34 
0  18 

0.08 
004 

10.6 
56 

8.8 
4  4 

Charcoal  from  carbonate  of 
soda  by  phosphorus  

1 
1 

0.38 

n  rjs 

0.08 
003 

12 
4 

8.8 
33 

Lamp-black    calcined    with 

1 

055 

0  09 

15  2 

10  6 

Bone-black  treated  with  hy- 
drochloric aciil  and  |int;is-;i 
Bone-black  treated  with  by- 

1 
I 

1.45 
006 

0.18 
0015 

45 

1  87 

20 
1  6 

Oil  calcined  with  phosphate 
of  lime  

1 

MM 

11.017 

2 

1.9 

Tkf  composition  of  bone-black,  when  new,  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : 

Average. 

Carbon 6.00     to    12.00)     ..  .,., 

Nitrogen 1.00      "       l.SOf    ll'w 

Phosphate  of  lime 75.00      "     80.00)     „„  „„ 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1.00      '       1.50  f    8UlUU 

Carbonate  of  lime 6.00       '      9.00        8.00 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.11       '       0.59        0.20 

Sulphide  of  calcium 0.01       '       0.07     trace. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  etc 0.77       '       1.29        0.40 

Iron 0.10       '       0.30        0.10 

Sand,  etc 0.30      "      0.80        0.30 

100.00 

Bone-black,  both  new  and  old,  retains  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  gases,  which  are  often  combustible.  These  escape 
when  tho  filters  are  filled  with  the  liquors,  and  when  mixed 
with  air  become  explosive.  Bone-black  contains  a  variable 
quantity  of  moisture,  either  absorbed  from  the  air  or  added 
to  cool  it. 

The  active  constituents  of  the  black  are  the  porous  nitro- 
genous carbon — which  performs  all  the  peculiar  work  of 
the  coal — and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  neutralizes  the 
free  acids,  often  present  in  tho  liquors  in  the  case  of  sugar 
from  the  cane. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  the  black  consists  in  washing 
with  hot  water,  treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  fermenting 
either  in  vats  (wet  fermentation)  or  in  heaps  (dry  fermen- 
tation) to  destroy  organic  matters,  drying,  and  reburning 
in  kilns  to  destroy  organic  matters.  A  subsequent  washing 
would  be  of  advantage,  and  is  often  resorted  to.  Some  of 
these  processes  arc  often  omitted,  and  additional  processes 
are  in  use,  but  the  reburning  is  almost  invariably  resorted 
to.  Eissfeldt  revivifies  without  reburning,  subjecting  the 
coal  successively  to  tho  action  of  fermentation,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  steam,  and  ammonia- water.  (See  Am.  Chem.,  i. 
210.)  The  coal  is  sometimes  boiled  with  caustic  soda  or 
carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  organic  matters,  and  to  change 
the  sulphate  of  lime  into  carbonate,  that  it  may  be  removed 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  very  important  to  wash  with 
pure  water,  as  the  coal  will  extract  lime-salts  from  impure 
well-water.  Bone-black  becomes  gradually  deteriorated, 
and.  were  it  not  for  frequent  additions  of  fresh  black  to 
replace  that  sifted  out,  would  ultimately  become  almost 
worthless.  Judicious  management  reduces  this  deteriora- 
tion to  a  minimum,  however.  (1)  Allowing  Ihe  hot  black 
from  the  kiln  to  come  in  contact  with  the  air  causes  a  loss 
of  carbon  and  tho  black  becomes  gray.  .(2)  Careless  wash- 
ing leaves  organic  matters  in  the  coal,  which  are  charred 
in  the  kiln  and  fill  up  the  pores,  giving  the  coal  a  glaze 
and  increasing  the  percentage  of  carbon.  (3)  Carelessness 
in  handling  the  liquors,  allowing  them  to  become  acid, 


may  charge  the  coal  with  iron  :  this  is  specially  noticed  in 
some  ri-tiin  riw  "-ing  sugar  from  the  cane.  (6)  Tin-  black 
may  be  injuriously  enriched  or  impoverished  in  carbonate 
of  lime.  (6)  It  may  be  charged  with  an  excess  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  (7 )  It  may  be  reburned  at  tno  hi^h  a  temperature, 
by  which  a  partial  fusion  of  the  pho-|,h;ite  le.-ult*.  redu- 
cing the  porosity  of  the  coal.  By  this  cause,  and  also  by 
the  pulverization  of  the  softer  and  more  porous  portions 
of  the  coal,  the  gravity  of  tho  coal  increases  in  use.  A 
cubic  foot  of  new  eoal  weiu'li-  -'7  t<>  !'•  p"iin'ls.  while  old 
coal  weighs  48  to  76  pounds.  (See  Arnot,  ('ln-m.  -Y. -,.•«,  xxi. 
1,  and  Wallace,  Am.  l.'lifm..  i.  i:i!P.  ] 

Testing  ll'iiir-ltltick. — Tho  quality  of  bone-black  is  de- 
termined— (1)  by  testing  its  decolorizing  power  on  indigo, 
burnt  sugar,  or  raw  sugar  (see  ('hem.  A'< •(••«,  xxi.  ",l};  (3) 
by  determining  tho  quantity  of  lime  absorbed  from  lime- 
water  or  saccharato  of  lime;  (.'i)  by  determining  the  ratio 
of  sugar  to  the  total  solids  in  saccharine  si. h, lions  before 
and  after  filtration  ;  this  is  tho  only  reliable  test  of  tho 
effective  action  of  the  coal ;  (4)  the  percentage  of  moisture, 
the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  the  color,  porosity,  average  si/e 
by  sieves,  and  appearance  under  tho  microscope,  arc  also 
important  sources  of  information. 

Evaporation  of  the  juice  is  effected  in  a  vacuum-pan  (Fig. 
3),  or  usually  in  a  series  of  two  (double  effet)  or  three  (trijilc 
cffet)  vacuum-pans,  in  which  the  heat  is  applied  by  st< -:im 
coils  or  tubes  to  the  one  which  the  juice  enters  last,  while 
the  others  are  heated  by  the  steam  given  off  by  this  one. 
These  pans  are  constructed  with  vertical  tubes.  The  evap- 
oration is  continued  till  the  sp.  gr.  is  about  1.31  or  26° 
Beaum6.  The  "thick  juice"  is  then  ready  for — 

The  second  filtration  over  bone-black,  which  is  in  every 
respect  similar  to  the  first. 

The  final  concentration  to  the  crystallizing-point  is  con- 
ducted in  a  single  vacuum-pan,  like  P'ig.  *>.  The  semi-solid 
mass  of  crystals  is  then  allowed  to  coo),  and  is  placed  in  tho 
centrifugal  machines  (Fig.  5)  to  separate  the  crystals  from 
the  mother-liquor.  The  latter  is  again  boiled,  and  a  second 
crop  of  crystals  of  inferior  sugar  is  obtained.  A  third, 
a  fourth,  and  often  a  fifth  crop  is  obtained  by  repeating 
the  boiling,  etc.  The  latter  crops  are  not  boiled  to  crystals, 
but  are  boiled  "  blank,"  and  the  crystals  form  on  standing 
in  cisterns,  many  weeks  being  required  for  the  later  crops. 

Analyses  of  Raw  Beet-Svrjar  and  Molasses. 


Cane-sugar. 

Other  organ- 
ic mailers. 

Aib. 

Water. 

1.  First  product... 

98.00 

0.31 

0.54 

l.ir, 

2.      "           " 

96.00 

0.94 

1.08 

1.98 

3.      "           " 

95.10 

2.05 

1.41 

1.44 

4.  Second    " 

93.70 

1.63 

1.67 

3.00 

6.      "           " 

90.50 

2.76 

3.66 

3.08 

6.      "           " 

91.60 

1.94 

3.69 

2.77 

7.  Third      " 

9110 

2.24 

2.76 

2.90 

8.       "            •• 

90.80 

8.27 

2.76 

S.17 

9.      "            " 

87.00 

3.98 

4.04 

4.98 

10.  Molasses  

<M.30 

15.88 

14.78 

16.04 

11.        " 

52.39 

17.24 

16.40 

13.97 

12. 

46.60 

17.19 

10.70 

24.80 

The  molasses  is  so  charged  with  salts  and  other  impuri- 
ties that  it  cannot  be  used  as  food.  It  is  diluted,  ferment- 
ed, and  distilled  for  spirits,  and  the  liquor  left  in  the  still 
is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  calcined,  yielding  crude  pot- 
ash. Dubrunfaut  has  applied  the  principle  of  osmose  to 
the  purification  of  the  molasses,  removing  a  portion  of  the 
alkaline  salts  and  recovering  an  additional  percentage  of 
crystallized  sugar.  (His  process  is  described  and  apparatus 
figured  in  the  article  ENDOSMOSE.) 

Ashes  of  Beet-Molasses  (Stammer). 
I. 

Potassa „ 51.72 

Soda 8.00 

Lime 8.04 

Magnesia 0.18 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.30 

Alumina 0.17 

Carbonic  acid 28.90 

Chlorine 6.05 

Sulphuric  acid 1.33 

Phosphoric  acid 0.57 

Silica _q.02 

102.28 

Oxygen  counted  twice 1.36 

100.92 

The  yield  of  sugar  in  the  French  factories  is  estimated  as 
follows  by  Vivien.  Of  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar  in  the 
juice,  there  is  obtained —  , 

Sugar  of  1st  run 41.03) 

"        2d    " 17.09  ^  63.00 

3d    "    4.88J 

Sugar  in  the  molasses 18.50 

Sugar  lost  by  transformation  into  various  compounds is. 5(1 

100.00 


II. 

47.67 
11.43 
3.60 
0.10 
0.18 
0.11 
27.94 
8.16 
1.52 
0.55 
0.17 

101.42 

I.K.I 

99.58 
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•    '   :t  *iigar  cnttitlithmetit  is  often  of  great  magnitude.  |  tion,  it  passes  into  a  tank  thnt,  supplies  the  vacuum-pan, 
following  description  is  by  Waldron  Shaplcigh  in  the     which  is  also  an  apparatus  of  grand  proportions,  similar 

in  appearance  to  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  '  triple  eflet,' 


Th 
The 

Am.  I'lii-m..  iv.  2SI  . 

"  Thr  C,iml>rai  t'ctttriil  Reel-Sugar  Work*  in  France. 
"  Tin-  rapfries  are  at  distances  varying  from  1  to  20  miles 
from  the  mitral  usine.  and  are  seventeen  in  number,  having 
in  all  K;{  miles  of  tubing,  varying  from  90  to  250  millim 
tres  in  diameter:  it  is  intended  to  increase  the  raperies  t 
twenty-live  and  the  length  of  tubing  to  05  miles,  in  order  t 
supply  the  works  with  the  juice  of  250  million  kilos,  of  bee: 
per  season,  for  which  they  wore  constructed.     K:n'h  rfipcr: 
has  a  force-pump  to  give  sufficient  pressure  to  fiend  the  juic 
to  the  works;  previous  to  its  departure  it  is  charged  with 
per  mil.  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  of  22°  B.,  t 
prevent  any  change.     At  a  distance  of  400  metres  from  th 
works  is  a  large  reservoir  of  boiler  iron,  holding  5000  hec 
tolitrcs,  to  iTi'civi'  any  surplus  and  allow  short  stoppage 
for  clearing,  etc.     Near  this  receiver  is  the  lime-quarry 
connected  with  the  furnace  by  a  horse  railroad.     The  mail 
buildings  arc  of  brick,  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  and  con 
fisting  of  a  main  building  in  the  form  of  a  grand  saloon 
100  metres  long  by  18  wide  and  30  high:  extending  from 
one  side  are  four  small  buildings — one  for  the  repairing 
shop  and  milk-of-lime  vats  below,  and  the  filter-presse 
above;  one  for  the  steam-boilers;  one  for  the  revivify inj 
furnaces  for  the  bone-black  ;  and  the  fourth  containing.be 
low,  the  tanks  for  the  second  and  third  products,  forty-fivi 
in  number,  each  holding  1000  hectolitres ;  above  is  the  pack 
ing  and  storing-room  for  sugar,  of  1800  square  metres  area 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  main  building  are  the  gas 
works,  furnishing  5uO  cubic  metres  per  day,  and  the  furnace 
for  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  built  of  brick  and  iron,  and  hold- 
ing 500  cubic  metres,  and  fed  by  an  elevator.     The  steam 
boiler-room  contains  sixteen  boilers,  having  a  heating  sur- 
face of  200  square  metres  each,  the  total  horse-power  being 
2400.     The  building  for  revivification  of  bone-black  is  fur- 
nished with  two  Schreiber's  furnaces,  each  supplying  150 
hectolitres  per  day.     In  the  main  building  are  the  machines 
and  apparatus  for  working  the  juice  proper.    On  the  ground 
floor  are  the  engines  and  turbines,  and  running  along  one 
side,  on  platforms,  are  the  tanks  for  the  first  and  second 
carbonatations,  the  'triple  effet,'  and  vacuum-pans. 

"  The  juice,  arriving  from  the  raperies,  first  passes  into  a 
heating  tubular  boiler  of  400  square  mitres  surface,  sup- 
plied with  the  waste  steam  from  the  '  triple  effet,'  previous 
to  its  passing  into  the  condensing  apparatus,  then  into  the 
tanks  for  the  first  carbonatation  ;  these  are  four  in  number, 
each  holding  500  hectolitres;  here  1J  per  cent,  of  lime  is 
added,  and  after  the  carbonatation  the  liquid  is  passed  into 
corresponding  settling-tanks  of  boiler  iron  immediately  be- 
low, and  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  drawn  off  into 
the  two  tanks  for  the  second  carbonatation,  while  the 
turbid  juice  is  forced  by  two  'montejus'  into  the  filter- 
presses,  eighteen  in  number.  The  first  carbonatation  re- 
quires about  two  hours — the  second  about  one  hour.  In 
the  second,  i  per  cent,  of  lime  is  added,  and  the  process 
conducted  as  in  the  first:  the  clear  juice,  however,  goes  into 
the  bone-black  filters.  Here  an  innovation  has  been  made ; 
instead  of  having  a  number  of  small  filters,  as  is  customary, 
there  are  two  large  ones,  used  alternately,  each  being  34 


«•»•»«  b    uy  u,  pumping  arrangement  connected 

with  an  engine  of  70  horse-power  that  produces  the  vacuum 
in  the  '  triple  effet ;'  the  arrangement  consists  of  two  pumps 
connected  by  the  same  piston-rod — a  larger  one  to  force  the 
juice  into  the  first  boiler  of  the  '  triple  effet,'  and  a  smaller 
to  remove  it  from  the  third  after  it  has  been  evaporated  to 
a  syrup  of  20°  to  25°  B.,  forcing  it  into  a  tank  where  it  is 
heated  previous  to  passing  into  the  filters  for  the  second 
filtration  ;  these  filters  are  three  in  number,  much  smaller 
than  those  for  the  first. 


I'll  *      "J     BVOMUBl  J.  1IU     II  rBb    ] 

i  the  juice  passes,  is  heated  by  steam  from  the  boiler,  - 
the  steam  arising  from  the  boiling  syrup  passes  into  the 

ccond,  while  the  excess  is  condensed  by  the  engine  •  the 
steam  from  the  second  into  the  third,  and  that  from  the 
third,  after  passing  through  the  boiler  that  heats  the  juice 
on  Us  arrival  from  the  raperies,  is  condensed  ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  second  and  third  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  first 
but  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  engine  assists  the  evapo- 

ition.  The  water  condensed  from  the  steam  is  returned  to 
the  steam-boilers  by  a  pump.  The  three  boilers  of  the 

triple  effet'  are  respectively  4.50  m.,  5  m.,  and  5.00  m   in 
diameter,  and  are  capable  of  working  20,000  hectolitres  of 
juice  per  twenty-four  hours. 
"After  the  syrup  passes  the  filters  for  the  second  filtra-  |  of 


but  is  heated  by  three  banks  of  steam-coils;  like  the  for- 
mer, it  is  of  copper  encased  in  iron,  and  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  furnish  000  to  700  hectolitres  of  crystallized  mass 
or  'cuite'  for  ten  hours,  having  a  diameter  of  5.50  in.  and 
4  metres  high.  The  'cuite'  passes  into  a  large  tank  imme- 
diately below;  after  cooling,  it  is  shovelled  into  a  mixing- 
apparatus,  and  sufficient  diluted  syrup  of  the  first  run  Is 
added  to  make  it  turbine  easily;  it  is  then  conveyed  by  a 
small  wagon  on  an  elevated  track  to  the  hoppers  of  the 
turbines.  These  arc  twenty-four  in  number,  six  being  used 
for  the  second  and  third  products  :  the  turbines  will  be  in- 
creased to  forty-five.  The  second  and  third  products  are 
boiled  in  a  vacuum-pan  like  the  former,  but  much  smaller. 
The  sugar  of  the  first  product  is  exceedingly  fine  in  appear- 
ance, being  very  white,  the  grain  even  in  size,  and  hard. 

"Sixty  thousand  kilos.,  or  sixty-six  tons,  are  manufac- 
tured daily — about  sixty-six  hundred  tons  per  year;  as  the 
second  and  third  products  have  not  been  worked  this  year, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  will  be  the  total  yield  of 
sugar  and  molasses.  The  works  proper  give  employment 
to  400  men.  or,  including  the  raperies,  to  about  1500  men 
and  women." 

The  following  estimate  for  a  factory  capable  of  making 
12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  beet-sugar  per  annum  is  from  Dr. 
Cameron's  pamphlet  On  the   Cultivation   of  the   Silesian 
licet:  Steam-power. — 4  Cornish  steam  boilers  of  75  horse- 
power each ;  1  2-horse-power  engine;  1  cylinder  or  reser- 
voir to  receive  the  condensed  steam.     Wnthing,  Cutting  of 
Roots,  etc. — 1  8-horse-power  engine,  to  drive  the  pump  and 
machinery  for  lifting  beet- roots  to  the  washers  and  cutting- 
machine;  1  mechanical  beet-root  lifter;  2  beet-root  wash- 
ers; 1  cutting-machine;  2  patent  iron  wagons  for  bringing 
beet-root  slices  to  the  diffusion-apparatus;    12  diffusion" 
vessels,  complete;    2  iron  wagons,  for  removing  pulp  to 
presses;  2  presses  (Kliizeman's  system);  2  tanks  for  pro- 
viding hot  water;  2  tanks  for  providing  cold  water.   Defeca- 
tion, Charcoal  Filters,  etc. — 6  copper  defecation-pans;  10 
iron  tanks,  of  which  8  are  provided  with  copper  tubes 
(serpentine)  for  providing  steam  and  carbonic  gas;  1  12- 
horse-power  engine  (pompe  d  gaz),  to  pump  the  carbonic 
gas  into  above  tanks:  2  montejus  for  ditto;  1  apparatus 
for  making  carbonic  gas,  complete;  4  filter-presses,  to  ex- 
tract the  juice  remaining  in  the  refuse  after  defecation;  10 
liters  (charcoal);  1  evaporating  apparatus,  consisting  of 
;hree  iron  cylinders,  provided  with  tubes,  complete,  called 
in  French  factories  triple  effet;  1  condenser,  for  ditto;   1 
engine,  12-horse-power,  for  ditto  (pompe  d  ride);  1  appa- 
ratus for  boiling  the  sugar  (vacuum-pan),  with  condenser, 
complete;    1    10-horse-power  engine,  for  ditto  (pompe  d 
vide);  6  montejus,  in  connection  with  the  different  parts  of 
he  manufacture,  and  sundry  tanks.    Production  of  (grain) 
Sugar. — 4  centrifugal  machines,  complete  :  1  6-horse-powcr 
engine  for  driving  the  above,  etc.;  1  montejus;  2  tanks  for 
receiving  the  syrup  from  the  vacuum-pan  ;  a  number  of 
anks  to  contain  the  second  and  third  products ;  copper 
)ipes,  etc.,  for  conducting  the  juice  to  different  parts  of 
machinery;  tanks  for  storing  water,  preparing  lime,  etc.; 
harcoal  furnace  and  charcoal-washers;  sundry  small  ap- 
laratus,  used  in  the  second  and  third  processes. 

V.  SUGAR  FROM  THE  MAPI.E.— The  sugar-maple  (Acer 
accharinum)  grows  abundantly  in  Northern  New  England, 
Vew  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Canada.  Two  vari- 
ties  are  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  rock- 
naple  and  the  black  sugar-maple.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
logins  to  leave  the  ground  the  sap  begins  to  ascend,  and 
s  the  first  sap  is  richest  in  sugar  and  freest  from  other 
nbstances,  the  farmer  hastens  to  tap  the  trees  as  soon  as 
he  snow  melts  around  the  stems.  This  is  toward  the  end 
f  February,  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  according  to  the 
eason.  Trees  twenty  or  thirty  years  old  give  the  best 
ield.  Two  holes,  three-fourths  of  an  inch'in  diameter, 
re  bored  on  the  S.  side  of  the  trunk,  about  five  inches 
part,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  ground, 
bout  one-half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum  or  white  bark, 
pouts  of  elder  or  sumach,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  are  then 
riven  in,  and  a  trough  or  pail  is  placed  below  to  receive 
le  sap.  The  sap  continues  to  run  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
ut  finally  deteriorates  very  much  in  quality.  The  trees 
re  tapped  year  after  year  without  injury.  The  sap  con- 
uns  from  2  to  2J  per  cent,  of  sugar,  or  from  25  to  3J 
unces  per  gallon.  The  sap  is  collected  every  day,  and 
arried  to  the  sugar-camp,  where  it  is  poured  into  a  cask 
be  evaporated.  If  neglected  a  day  or  two,  it  is  liable 
undergo  fermentation.  It  is  boiled  down  in  shallow 
on  or  copper  pans  to  the  consistency  of  honey,  then 
rained,  and  allowed  to  stand  eight  or  ten  hours  to 
To  clarify  it,  the  white 
whole  boiled  and  skimmed. 
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Much  of  the  product  is  sold  without  further  concentration 
as  Hxi/il''  HI/, •,<!>.  Kur  the  production  of  solid  sugar  the 
evaporation  is  continued  until  the  syrup  is  very  thirl;. 
when  it  is  carried  to  the  farm-house  and  hulled  to  semi- 
solidity,  ami  then  poured  into  moulds  to  cool.  Maple- 
syrup  nnil  sugar  arc  prized  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
flavor  which  they  possess.  By  refining  this  is  lost,  when 
the  sugar  cami'.t  lie  di>l  inguishcd  from  that  from  the  cane 
or  the  beet.  The  yield  of  sugar  is  variable:  I  l.'ill  trees  in 
Canterbury,  Vt.,  gave  one  season  01*  harrels  of  sap,  or 
1!',77*J  gallons,  from  whicli  4000  pounds  of  sugar  were  ob- 
tained; this  is  1  pound  of  sugar  to  live  gallons  of  sap, 
or  HJ  ounces  per  gallon,  anil  is  equivalent  to  IU  pounds 
per  tree:  7.i.7:;u  trees  in  Cambridge,  Vt.,  gave,  in  1 -'V.I, 
221.. '150  pounds  of  sugar,  which  sold  for  $26,500:  100  trees 
in  Berkshire,  Mass.,  are  said  to  have  yielded  500  pounds 
of  sugar  in  the  lirst  live  days,  or  a  pound  of  sugar  per  tree 
per  d;i  \ . 

Dr.  Wallace  gives  the  following. analysis  of  maple-sugar: 

Cane-sugar 72.60 

Glucose 13.95 

Kxtractivu  matter,  etc 2.11 

Soluble  sails 1.35 

Insoluble  salts 0.03 

Water 9.96 

1011.00 
Cane-sugar  obtainable 51.90 

VI.  Src;AR  FROM  THE  PALM. — Most  palm  trees  yield  a 
sweet  juice  when  the  top  shoot  or  spadix  is  cut  or  bruised. 
Enormous  quantities  of  sugar  are  made  from  this  juice  in 
the  Kast.  In  Bengal  the  I^hcenix  sylcektrig,  either  growing 
wild  or  cultivated  in  large  plantations,  furnishes  the  largest 
supply  of  sugar.  The  trees  are  tapped,  a  bamboo  spout  is 
inserted,  and  a  pail  suspended  to  receive  the  sap,  which 
must  be  frequently  collected,  and  boiled  at  once  to  pre- 
vent its  undergoing  fermentation.  It  is  boiled  down  to  a 
solid,  and  sold  as  a  dark,  deliquescent  mass  under  the 
name  of  goor.  A  purer  product,  called  kham,  is  obtained 
by  pressing  the  molasses  out  of  the  blocks  of  goor.  By 
applying  wet  grass  to  the  kham  contained  in  baskets,  a 
kind  of  :'lni/iii:i  occurs,  by  which  the  sugar  is  rendered  tol- 
erably white  and  pure.  The  sugar  is  generally  sold,  how- 
ever, in  the  crude  form  under  the  name  of  jaggery.  Sugar 
is  also  made  from  the  wild  date-palm  ( I'livenix  dactylffera) 
and  other  spc.-ics  of  I'tnrnix.  In  the  Philippine  and  Mo- 
lucca islands  much  sugar  is  made  from  the  gomraerto  palm 
(j&r^ueriM  aaccAai'iYor),  in  the  South  Sea  islands  from  the 
cocoanut  palm,  and  in  Ceylon  from  the  kitul  tree  (Oan/ota 
in-run),  the  palmyra  tree  (ftorassua  flabellifnrtiiiit),  and  the 
Cacoi  nucifera.  Dr.  Wallace  gives  the  following  analyses 
of  palm-sugar : 

Calcutta  date. 

Cane-sugar 86.05 

Glucose 6.95 

Extractive  matter 0.65 

Soluble  salts 0.68 

Insoluble  salts 0.56 

Water 4.10 

9S.SU 

Color  by  Putch  standard 8. 

Cane-sugar  obtainable 76.7 

VII.  SUGAR  FROM  TFIK 
CHINESE  SUGAR-CANE. — 
The  Chinese  sugar-cane 
is  a  name  given  to  shaloo 
or  sugar-grass  (Sorghum 
saccharatum,  W.,  or  Hol- 
ciw  taechardtm,  L.),  a 
species  of  durra  millet. 
The  sorghum  species  are 
coarse  grasses,  with 
thickly-crowded  pani- 
cles. The  seed  is  round, 
and  somewhat  larger 
than  mustard-seed.  They 
are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  particularly 
Sorghum  iwfoare,  com- 
mon durra,  which  is  the 
principal  cereal  of  Af- 
rica. .S*.  saecharatum  is 
cultivated  in  warm  por- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Its  seeds  arc  pleasantcr 
to  the  taste  than  those 
of  common  durra.  The 
durra  does  not  make 
good  meal,  but  is  used 

as  a  substitute  for  rice.  Chinese  Sugar-cane. 

The   sweet    pith    of  the   culm    is   eaten,  and   is  valuable 
as  a  source  of  sugar.     Both  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
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durra  are  valuable  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  S..IIHI 
years  ago  a  French  missionary  saw  the  sorghum  used  in 
the  interior  of  China  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Tho 
French  consul-general  [.M"-nred  seed,  and  sent  them  to 
France  in  1S51.  Since  that  time  the  plant  has  been  exten- 
sively used  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  D.  G.  l!nmn, 
travelling  for  the  I'.S.  patent-office,  saw  a  field  of  .sorghum 
in  the  S.  of  France,  anil  induced  the  ollice  to  order  a  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  fur  experiment  in  the  I'.  S.  The  HUMM 
of  the  experiment  is  proved  by  the  statistics  [it  the  end  of 
this  article,  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  I -711,  10,01)0,000 
gallons  of  sorghum-molasses  were  made  in  the  IT.  S.  Since 
1857  the  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  I  .  S., 
even  as  far  N.  as  Maine.  There  are  several  varieties  of  *S'. 

Kirr.'/Kirntitrii.       The   non/l,<>,   Hnfijn,    or    common    *O/V//<IOH    is 

from  the  Chinese  seed  ;  the  impher,  from  African  seed.  The 
former  variety  is  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  I".  S. 
Rich  land  is  best  suited  for  it,  and  deep  ploughing  is  vi-rv 
important.  Calcareous  soils  furnish  the  best  syrup.  It 
does  not  flourish  on  soils  abounding  in  black  muck,  on 
soils  standing  over  cold,  wet  subsoils,  upon  undrained  lands, 
nor  on  soils  rich  in  soluble  saline  matters.  Before  the 
are  fully  ripe  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  stripped  off,  the 
top  piece  cut  off  for  2J  to  3  feet,  and  the  stem  cut  6  or  8 
inches  above  the  root.  The  average  weight  of  the  stems  or 
canes  is  1 J  to  2  pounds.  They  yield  65  to  70  per  cent,  of 
juice.  Dr.  C.  A.  Goessmann,  in  his  important  paper  on  sor- 
ghum (Tratu.  Jf.  Y.  State  Ay.  Soc.,  1861),  gives  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  fresh  sorghum-cane : 

Water 78.94 

Sugar 9.25 

Gum,  sails,  and  other  soluble  matter 0.97 

Albuminous  bodies 1.40 

Cerosine  (wax)  and  insoluble  earthy  compounds....  1.24 
Cellulose , 8.20 

100.00 

"  The  leaves  contain  dry  matter  73  per  cent.,  water  27  per 
cent.;  100  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  are  equivalent,  as  food 
for  cattle,  to  80  or  85  pounds  of  hay.  Seven  canes  furnish 
a  pound  of  fresh  leaves." 

In  large  establishments  the  cane  is  crushed  between  hori- 
zontal rolls  driven  by  steam  or  water,  similar  to  those  used 
for  sugar-cane,  and  the  bagasse  is  used  as  fuel ;  in  smaller 
farm-factories  a  vertical  mill,  driven  by  one  or  two  horses, 
is  employed.  The  outfit  for  a  small  "domestic"  establish- 
ment is  very  simple.  In  1869  the  cost  of  the  plant  for  40 
acres  of  sorghum  was  as  follows : 

1  2-horse  vertical  mill $100 

3  evaporators 80 

Brick,  etc.,  for  furnaces 30 

Skimmers,  etc 30 

$240 

The  plant  for  making  1000  gallons  of  syrup  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  costs  for  building  and  machinery  about 
$3000  (1865).  (For  details  of  machinery,  etc.,  see  Report 
on  Sorghum  and  Beet-Sugar,  by  John  Stanton  Gould,  Trans. 
N.  Y.  Stnte  Aff.  fioc.,  1865.)  The  sorghum-canes  contain 
90  per  cent,  of  juice;  the  actual  yield  varies  from  30  to  70 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  mill  employed. 

The  fresh  juice  is  greenish-yellow,  of  a  density  of  9° 
Beaumf:,  and  exhibits  a  slight  acid  reaction.  On  standing 
it  deposits  a  voluminous  slimy  sediment  consisting  of  torn 
cells,  chlorophyl,  wax,  etc.  According  to  Goessmann.  the 
composition  of  the  juice  is  as  follows  : 

Cane-sugar 9.950 

Gum,  albumen,  etc 1.510 

Acids Not  determined. 

Ash 0.309 

Water 88.231 

100.000 
The  ash  yields — 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  traces  of  iron.0.091 

Alkaline  carbonates,  mostly  potassic 0.130 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO,) 0028 

Phosphoric  acid  (PJOj) 0.033 

Chlorine 0.027 

0.309 

No  sugar  besides  cane-sugar,  and  no  ammonia  salts,  were 
found  in  the  juice.  The  juice  is  neutralized  with  slaked 
lime  and  boiled  in  evaporators,  with  constant  skimming,  to 
a  density  of  18°  B.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  tank  and 
allowed  to  deposit  suspended  impurities,  and  then  intro- 
duced into  a  second  evaporator  and  boiled  down  to  from 
35°  to  40°  B.  If  the  herbaceous  flavor  has  not  disappeared, 
a  fresh  addition  of  slaked  lime  is  made  and  boiling  re- 
peated. Defecating  agents  are  used  by  some  boilers.  Sili- 
cate of  soda  has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  lime  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  produce  a  gelatinous  precipitate 
in  the  syrup,  and  thus  clarify  it.  With  the  crude  processes 
employed  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  sugar 
from  sorghum  :  the  juice  is  simply  boiled  to  syrup,  and 
used  as  such,  or  sold  to  the  refineries,  where  it  is  purified. 
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The  following  analysis  of  sorghum-syrup  was  published  in 
the  H'-i,-ntiji':  AmfrieoH  in  1802,  p.  320: 

Cane-sugar - 45.00 

Glucose 28.00 

Gluten  ('.'1 3.50 

Other  Mibatanoa 1.50 

\\.itcr _2-'.oo 

100.00 

The  yield  of  syrup  varies  from  80  to  1(50  gallons  per  acre. 
In  ls.'7,  .l"-cpii  S.  Lovering  experimented  on  sorghum  with 
verv  flattering  results,  which  he  published  (A  Detailed  Ac- 
count "t'  /,V/"  i-i.m  'it*  and  Observations  upon  the  Sort/hum 
taccharatum,  Philadelphia,  1858).  He  obtained  in  one  case 
6251  pounds  of  sugar  and  12.'! J  gallons  of  syrup  per  acre; 
in  another,  1222  pounds  of  sugar  and  7-1^  gallons  of  syrup. 
Such  results  have  never  been  obtained  on  a  large  scale. 

VIII.    St'GAll    FROM    OTHER    PLANTS. ttuyiir    mill   Star-h 

from   Street    1'otatoex. — According   to    Mr.   Henry   Barto] 

(J.  Frank.  Innt..  ISIi'J),  the  juice  of  the  North  Carolina 
sweet  potato  contains  : 

Siutar 10.50 

Starch 6.00 

Gum,  etc 0.33 

Salts 1.17 

Water 82.00 

100.00 

The  density  of  the  juice  is  10.5°  Beaum(>.  He  thinks  pow- 
erful presses  would  give  a  yield  of  90  per  cent,  of  juice, 
and  yield  over  6  per  cent,  of  sugar,  with  a  production  of  9 
tons  of  potatoes  per  acre.  The  common  pumpkin  (  f'ttciirbila 
pepo)  is  said  to  yield  a  saccharine  juice  of  10°  to  11° 
Beaum€.  It  is  even  asserted  that  sugar  has  been  made 
from  pumpkins,  on  a  large  scale,  in  Hungary,  in  factories 
designed  for  beet-sugar.  Sugar  from  melons  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  California.  Sugar  from  Maize  (Indian 
corn). — According  to  Johnston  (Chemistry  of  Common  Life), 
sugar  was  made  from  maize  prior  to  the  Spanish  invasion, 
and  has  been  made  successfully  by  many  farmers  in  the 
U.  S.  for  domestic  consumption.  lie  also  mentions  a  fac- 
tory near  Toulouse  in  the  S.  of  France  where  about  20,000 
pounds  of  sugar  are  annually  made  from  this  plant. 

IX.  SI-GAR  REFINING. — The  raw  sugar  from  the  planta- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  pure  for  use.  It  contains  sand,  clav, 
albuminous  matters,  coloring-matters,  etc.,  and  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  eye  or  to  the  taste.  Raw  beet-sugar  is  free 
from  sand  and  clay,  but  contains,  even  when  quite  white 
and  almost  chemically  pure,  a  peculiar  substance  which 
gives  it  a  most  offensive  taste  and  smell.  To  remove  these 
impurities  refining  processes  are  resorted  to. 
_  (1)  Rtft*i*g  the  ftn/jar  from  the  Cane. — The  proper  selec- 
tion of  raw  sugar  for  refining  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  The  percentage  of  crystallizable  cane-sugar 
chiefly  determines  the  refining  value,  but  the  glucose  and 
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-_ng  matters  determine 

chiefly  the  quantity  of  elm-  required.     Insoluble  substances 
arc  troublesome  to  filter.     In  France  the  refining  value  of 


the  salts  prevent  crystallization  and  cause  the  productioi 
of  molasses.  Extractive  and  coloring  matters  dotermin 
chiefly  the  quantity  of  cha-required.  Insoluble  substance 
arc  troublesome  to  filter.  In  France  the  refining  value  ol 
the  raw  sugar  is  determined  by  subtracting  from  the  per- 
centage of  cane-sugar  shown  by  the  optical  saccharimeter 
the  percentage  of  glucose  and  five  times  the  percentage  of 
ash. 

(A)  The  old  tug ar -baiter's  process,  which  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  was  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  in  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  other  seaport  towns  of 
Europe  by  a  largo  number  of  firms.  There  were  at  one 
time  500  or  600  of  these  small  refineries  in  Hamburg  alone. 
The  raw  sugar  was  dissolved  in  hot  water  in  a  copper  kettle  ; 
a  little  lime  and  blood  were  added  :  the  whole  was  boiled 
filtered  through  bag-filters  (Fig.  4)',  and  the  clear  solution 
was  boiled  down  in  the  same  kettle  over  a  free  fire  to  the 
proper  degree  of  concentration,  and  then  transferred  either 
to  earthen  moulds  to  solidify  in  small  crystals,  or  to  copper 
pans,  across  which  strings  were  stretched,  to  crystallize 
slowly  in  large  crystals  of  candis  or  rock-candy.  In  the 
former  case,  when  the  loaf  had  become  solid  it  was  allowed 
to  drain  into  a  pot,  and  was  then  clayed,  as  already  de- 
scribed, the  loaf  being  afterward  dried  and  turned  down  to 
proper  form  and  size  for  market.  The  liquors  draining 
from  the  loaf  were  again  boiled  and  crystallized  in  the 
mould,  yielding  a  moist,  colored,  pulverulent  sugar  called 
bastards.  The  thick,  dark,  almost  black,  liquor  which 
drained  from  the  bastards  was  known  as  sugar-baker's  mo- 
lasses. The  writer  found  several  of  these  establishments 
11  in  operation  as  recently  as  1869  in  the  above-named 
nties,  all  engaged,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of  candis 
on  a  very  small  scale,  each  treating  only  from  60,000  to 
1,000,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar  annually. 

(B)  Monld-honse».— The  introduction  of  steam,  bone- 
black  filters,  and  vacuum-pans  has  made  a  complete  revo- 
ution  in  sugar  refining,  and  has  concentrated  the  business 
m  a  few  large  establishments.  Notwithstanding  the  enor- 


mous increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  there  are  not 
now  300  refineries  in  the  world,  but  some  of  these  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  raw  sugar  daily.  The 
mcltiiiy  of  the  raw  sugar  is  effected  most  advantageously 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  refinery.  The  melter  is  an  iron 
vessel  with  an  agitator  and  a  steam  coil,  into  which  the  raw 
sugar  is  thrown,  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
sometimes  a  little  lime-water  to  neutralize  the  free  acids 

present  and  prevent  the  inversion  of  cane-sugar i.  e.  its 

conversion  into  glucose.  In  some  establishments  the  sweet 
n-atrr,  the  washings  from  the  bone-black  filters,  is  used  to 
dissolve  the  raw  sugar.  But  this  is  a  most  objectionable 
practice,  as  these  waters  are  charged  with  sulphate  of  lime 
and  other  substances  which  interfere  with  the  subsequent 
crystallization.  They  should  be  treated  separately  or  added 
to  inferior  liquors  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process. 

Defecation. — The  liquor  from  the  melter  is  forced  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  house  to  cisterns,  and  thence  drawn  into 
the  "blow-ups,"  large  iron  vessels  provided  with  steam 
coils.     Here  the  liquor  is  diluted  and  heated  to  about  180° 
F.     Lime  is  often  added,  and  sometimes  blood,  to  aid,  by 
the  flocculent  precipitate  of  albumen  which  it  produces 
when  heated,  in  clarifying  the  solution.     Both  the  lime 
and  blood  arc  omitted  by  some  refiners,  as  they  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  bone-black  required,  and  ren- 
der the  molasses  impure.     The  temperature  should  not  be 
higher  than  is  necessary,  as  over-heating  darkens  the  color 
and  increases  the  amount  of  molasses.     A  scum  rises  to  the 
surface,  which  is  very  voluminous  when  blood  is  used,  and 
a  flocculent  precipitate  is  produced  at  the  same  time.     The 
liquor  is  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  density  of  1 .225, 
or  28°  Beaume.     After  standing  a  few  minutes  the  scum  is 
removed,  and  the  liquor  is  run  hot  upon  the  bag-filters 
(Fig.  4).     To  avoid  the  injurious  action  which  lime  exerts 
upon  the  glucose,  decomposing  it  with  formation  of  dark- 
colored  products,  Kessler  (Rep.  Chim.,  App.  1S63,  252)  sub- 
stituted magnesia,  which   has   been   used  to  some  extent. 
Sulphate  of  alumina  has  been  used  with  lime,  but  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  produces  sulphate  of  lime  and  gives  the  black 
more  work  to  perform.     Pine  bone-black  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  is  generally  used,  in  defecating  beet-sugar. 
Phosphate  of  ammonia  has  also  been  suggested.      (Am. 
Ghent.,  iii.  57.)     Lagrange  advises  the  use  of  this  salt,  to- 
gether with  baryta.     (Am.  Chem.,  iv.,410.)      The  bag-filers 
are  hung  in  iron  boxes,  containing  about  200  each, and  are 
kept  hot  by  steam.      The  scum  and  sediments  from  the  bags 
are  blown  up  with  water,  folded  in  cloths,  and  pressed  to 
recover  the  sugar  they  contain,  the  runnings  from  them 
being  added  to  the  second  or  third  product  of  the  house. 
The  bone-black  filters  (Fig.   10)   next  receive  the  liquor. 
It  is  very  important  that  this  filtration  should  be  carried 
on  at  a  high  temperature,  about  1 55°  F. — never  below  150°. 
At  lower  temperatures  fermentation  is  liable  to  set  in — 
either  lactous  fermentation,  which  produces  sour  liquors, 
changes  cane-sugar  to  glucose,  and  dissolves  iron,  or  vis- 
:ous  fermentation,  which  produces  "smear."     (See  FER- 
MENTATION.)    If  passing  through  a  single  filter  does  not 
sufficiently  remove  the  coloring  and  other  matters  from  the 
liquor,  it  is  sent  through  a  second  filter.     A  pound  or  more 
of  black  is  required  for  each  pound  of  sugar  filtered.    When 
the  black  is  exhausted,  hot  water  is  run  upon  the  filters,  and 
drives  out  the  saccharine  liquor.     The  coal  is  then  washed 
with  hot  water.    When  the  liquor  from  the  filters  is  reduced 
by  the  wash-water  to  15°  B.,  it  is  collected  in  a  separate 
cistern   as  "sweet  water,"  and  not  allowed  to  dilute  the 
strong  solution.     The  washing  is  then  continued.     It  is 
very  important  that  the  black  should  be  washed  with  water 
which  is  boiling  hot;  and  the  purest  available  water  should 
be  used,  as  the  black  will   absorb  lime  salts  from  impure 
well-waters.     Washing-machines  are  often  used  to  secure 
the  complete  cleansing  of  the  coal.     The  coal  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  filters  and  subjected  to  revivification.    Some 
treat  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  then  allow  it  to  undergo  fermentation  to  de- 
stroy organic  matters.     It  is  then  dried  and  passed  through 
the  kilns,  where  it  is  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  red  heat 
When   sufficiently  cooled,  it  is  ready  for  use  again.     The 
action  of  the  black  has  been  explained  in  speaking  of  beet- 
sugar. 

Boiling  in  the  Vacuum- Pan. —The  decolorized  and  puri- 
fied liquor  is  now  introduced  into  the  vacuum-pan  (Fig.  3), 
and  rapidly  boiled  at  temperatures  ranging  from  120°  to 
150°  F. — the  lower  the  better.  At  first,  the  liquor  is  run 
in  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  lowest  coil  or  worm  ; 
steam  is  admitted  to  this  coil,  and  when  the  liquor  has 
been  somewhat  concentrated,  a  little  more  is  let  in,  and  so 
on.  When  the  second  coil  is  covered  by  liquor,  steam  is 
admitted  to  it;  and  so  with  the  third  coil.  At  the  outset 
the  liquor  is  boiled  to  grain— that  is,  until  it  is  filled  with 
microscopic  crystals  of  sugar.  These  are  gradually  en- 
larged to  the  desired  size  as  the  boiling  proceeds.  When 
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the  proper  decree  of  concentration  is  reached,  the  contents 

of  (he  |i;in    an-  dropped  into  the   tt'jittitnr,  whirli  keeps  the 

crystals  in  Mi^peMM-'U  till  the  mass  ean  be  tilled   into  the 

lU'tllMs.  Thc-e  are  ol  M'\eral  M  /*•-,  according  to  the  dis- 
position to  ho  made  of  the  sugar — t»uf'  mfufilt,  the  smaller, 
employed  when  the  Ml;;iir  is  to  lie  sent  to  market  in  loaves  ; 
till/:',-*,  when  Ihe  sugar  is  to  he  broken  or  cut:  lumtunln, 
when  it  is  to  be  used  1'or  making  white  liquor.  The  moulds 
ivrc  rnounte  1  on  wagons,  and  ore  drawn  sueee  —  ivcly  under 
the  spout  of  tho  »git«tor  and  flltod  with  the  hot,  Mmi-folid 
mass  of  crystallized  sugar.  In  a  few  hours  the  mass  be- 
conie-i  perl'e. 'Us  solid.  The  phi.!;  is  removed  from  the  bot- 
tom of  eai'h  mould,  and  it  is  pl.'ircd  upon  an  iron  pot  to 
drain.  When  the  mother-li<|iior,  "first  greens"  has  run 
out,  the  rough  top  of  the  loaf  is  cut  out,  the  mould  is 
placed  on  a  fresh  pot,  ami  a  quantity  of  "white  liquor" 
is  poured  upon  it.  The  white  liquor  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion ol'  pure  su^ar,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
tips  ,,!'  the  In.ives  and  the  bastards  made  from  the  last 
runnings  of  the  filters.  The  white  liquor  passes  down 
through  the  loaf,  and  presses  out  the  colored  mother-liquor, 
leaving  the  loaf  perfectly  white:  the  liquor  which  drains 
from  it  during  this  "claying"  is  called  "drips, "and  is 
a<l  le  I  to  the  next  solution  of  raw  sugar.  When  the  white 
liquor  has  all  disappeared,  the  loaf  is  taken  out  of  the 
mould,  and  the  wet  tip  is  cut  off,  to  bo  used  for  making 
white  liquor.  If  the  sugar  is  to  bo  sent  to  market  in 
loaves,  the  moulds  are  placed  in  rubber  sockets  on  pipes 
connected  with  the  air-pump,  and  the  last  portion  of  the 
white  liquor  is  drawn  out  of  the  tips.  These  loaves  are 
turned  in  a  kind  of  lathe,  then  dried  and  packed  in  papers. 
The  loaves  from  the  tittlcrs  may  bo  shaved  on  a  cutting- 
niiichine,  and  sent  to  market  as  (1)  moist  white  "A  sugar;" 
or  dried  on  a  granulating  table,  and  sifted  out  from  the 
powder,  ami  sent  out  as  (2)  granulated  sugar ;  or  the  loaves 
may  he  dried  in  a  hot-air  chamber,  and  then  broken  in  a 
crushing-mill,  and  separated  by  a  sieve  into  coarse  (3) 
'•erushed  sugar"  and  (4)"  powdered  sugar,"  or  cut  into 
(5)  -'cube  sugar."  The  greens  or  mother-liquor  from  the 
li."*t  crystallization  are  diluted,  blown  up,  filtered  through 
iilters  and  over  bone-black,  and  again  boilod  in  the 
vaeuuni-pan.  The  concentrated  mass  is  drawn  from  the 
a/^ilator  either  into  bastards  or  into  large  iron  wagons. 
When  cold  and  solid,  it  may  be  drained  in  the  bastards 
into  |iots.  or  it  may  bo  thrown  into  a  mixer,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  revolving  knives,  and  when  homogeneous  sent 
into  centrifugal  machines  (Fig.  5)  to  be  freed  from  the 
nl  greens."  This  second  crystallization  is  of  a  light 
buff  color,  and  is  sold  moist  as  "C"  or  "coffee"  sugar. 
Tho  second  greens  are  diluted,  defecated,  filtered  over  bone- 
black,  boiled  blank,  run  into  wagons,  and  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize, and  then  separated  by  the  centrifugals  into  moist 
"X"  or  "  yellow  sugar"  and  "  green  syrup."  The  green 
syrup  is  diluted,  blown  up,  run  over  bone-black,  concen- 
trated to  from  39°  to  45°  B.,  and  sold  as  "  golden  syrup." 
The  composition  of  the  products  is  about  as  follows : 


A. 

C. 

X. 

Flr«t 
product, 

Second 
product, 

Third 
product. 

Syrup. 

drj. 

moist. 

moist. 

Cime-sugar  

100. 

87.00 

&3.00 

34. 

Glucose  

385 

490 

28 

Organic  matters.. 

4.60 

5.44 

8. 

A»h 

Water     .  . 

4  00 

6  00 

°8 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Considerable  variations  from  tho  above  routine  prevail 
among  refiners,  as  far  as  the  production  of  special  grades 
is  concerned.  Some  take  out  a  fourth  crystallization;  some 
boil  the  last  runnings  from  the  black  separately  as  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  first  crystallization,  etc. 

The  above-described  process,  which  is  practised  in  mould- 
houses,  requires  time  and  space.  Several  weeks  elapse 
before  the  last  product  is  ready  for  market,  and  room  must 
be  provided  for  the  thousands  of  tittlers  and  bastards.  This 
and  other  considerations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 

((')  The  Kcotrh  or  Oreenock  Syilem. — In  this  system  no 
moulds  are  used.  The  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  mclter, 
and  immediately  run  through  the  bags  without  any  ad- 
dition of  lime,  blood,  or  anything  else ;  run  through  tho 
black,  boiled  down  in  the  vacuum -pan,  run  warm  into  the 
centrifugal,  cooled,  and  barrelled  for  shipment  in  forty- 
eight  hours  after  it  entered  the  refinery.  Another  peculiar- 
ity of  this  system  is  that  no  syrup  is  made ;  it  is  all  sent 
to  market  as  part  of  tho  second  and  third  products,  the 
little  syrup  that  drains  from  the  third  product  being  added 
to  tho  melter.  These  moist  centrifugal  sugars  are  known 
as  "  pieces  "  in  England. 

(D)  §Fo/<MtM-AotMM  are  devoted  to  the  extraction  of  a 
small  percentage  of  yellow  C  sugar,  from  raw  muscovado 
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cs  from  Cuba.  The  molasses  has  a  gravity  of  about 
88"  I!.,  and  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  cane-sugar. 
Krom  2J  to  3i  pounds  of  extra  yellow  C  sugar  are  .,], 
tamed  from  the  gallon,  and  the  mother-liquor  is  cither 
sold  as  "  treaele"  for  shipment  to  Kn^land  or  refined  and 
.-old  here  as  syrup. 

(2)  '/'/"•  i-'/iitunf  »/  l:i'-i  fiif'fnr  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  sugar  from  the  cane  in  mould-houses.  l'o\v<i<  n  ,1 
bone-black  and  blood  are  generally  added  in  defecating, 
and  only  the  tir-t  product  is  sufficiently  pure  for  enn-ump- 
tion.  Tho  second  1m*t<ti-ilrit,  third  1-rrfjfoinen,  fourth  <-<i< ,.  r», 
fifth  mi-en,  and  the  molasses,  arc  all  too  olfensh  e  to  he  used, 
and  must  be  again  refined.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for 
bastardcs  and  vcrgeoiscs  among  tho  manufacturers  of 
chocolate.  The  bastardes  stand  two  days  to  crystallize,  tho 
vergcoises  five,  the  cuvicrs  thrco  weeks,  and  the  cuvcs 
three  months. 

(•wing  to  the  richness  and  purity  of  tho  raw  beet-sugars, 
tho  loss  is  small.     In  one  of  the  Paris  refineries  tin 
for  a  year  was,  after  working  over  tho  second,  third,  etc., 
products — 

White  loaf-euRar 89. 

Molasses,  411°  B 9.5 

Loss i    , 

100.0 
In  another  Paris  refinery  tho  yield  was  for  six  months — 

White  loaf. 70.311  qnr,, 

Bastardcs,  vergeoises,  cuviers,  and  cuvcs U.BO  J        ' 

Molasses 7.86 

Loss „ 1.47 

100.00 

The  average  composition  of  all  tho  raw  sugar  refined  dur- 
ing this  period  was  as  follows : 

Cane-sugar 95.495 

Glucose 086 

Extractive  matter,  gum,  etc 1.022 

Salts 1.139 

Water a.'j.'is 

100.000 

The  following  analyses  of  molasses  of  tho  Paris  refineries 
are  by  Dubrunfaut  (Suyur-Cane,  iii.  91) : 


litker'i  name. 

DetiKltr, 
Bcaum6. 

C»oe- 

•ugor. 

Glucose. 

Salts. 

44° 

•11.,  Vi 

547 

8  ')-"> 

44  1° 

45  2r> 

6  30 

9  80 

tfoitessier  

43.9 

41.50 

5.50 

io!o? 

The  molasses  is  sold  to  special  houses,  where  it  is  refined. 
For  clarification,  1000  kilogrammes  of  molasses  receive  an 
addition  of  50  kilos,  of  fine  bone-black  and  20  kilos,  of 
blood,  and  water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  24°  B.  There  is 
also  added  a  quantity  of  glucose-syrup  made  from  potato- 
starch,  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  molasses. 
Tho  whole  is  blown  up,  filtered  through  bags  and  over 
bone-black,  and  boiled  down  in  vacuum-pans. 

(3)  New  processes  have  been  suggested  for  refining  raw 
sugar,  more  or  less  comprehensive  in  their  details.    (1)  Dr. 
August  Seyferth  uses  sulphurous  acid  in  the  vacuum-pan 
on  the  second  and  third  products  and  on  the  syrup.     This 
process  has   been   extensively  introduced.      (Chem.  A'eicg, 
xxii.  248,  and  Wagner's  Jahresb.)     (2)  Marguerite  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  coloring-matters  and  other  impurities 
with  acidulated  alcohol.    ( Chem.  News,  xix.  197  ;  Am.  Chem., 
ii.  366.)    (3)  Boivin  and  Loiseau  prepare  a  curious  gelati- 
nous compound  of  sugar,  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  water — 
the  hydrosucrocarbonate  of  lime — which  they  use  as  a  defe- 
cating agent.      The  process  has  been  adopted  in  two  large 
refineries  in  Paris  and  in  one  in  England.     (Am.  Chem.,  i. 
8;  ii.286.)     (4)  Marix  proposes  to  use  hydrofluosilicic  acid 
and  chalk  to  remove  potassa  from  sugar  solutions,     (/full, 
floe.  Ckim.,  xi.  346.)     (5)  Tamin-Dcspalles  proposes  to  use 
the  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid  for  the  same  purpose.     (6) 
Duncan  and  Newlands  propose  sulphate  of  alumina  for  the 
same  purpose.     (Sngar-Cane,  v.  539;  viii.  395.) 

(4)  The  adulteration  of  refined  snrjar  and  syrup  has  often 
been  alleged.     The  idea  is  very  prevalent  that  marble-dust 
is  added  to  powdered  sugar,  and  that  poisonous  metals  are 
used  in  the  refineries  and  left  in  tho  sugars.     There  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  this  belief.     The  writer  has  exam- 
ined a  great  number  and  variety  of  sugars  sold  at  retail  in 
New  York,  and  has  never  found  an  adulterated  or  unwhole- 
some specimen.     A  similar  idea  is  entertained  with  regard 
to  syrup.     The  only  foundation  for  this  is  tho  fact  that  (1) 
one  or  two  establishments  prepare  a  syrup  by  combining 
sugar-house   molasses  with    glucose-syrup   prepared  from 
Indian  corn,  which  is  entirely  harmless;  and  (2)  some  re- 
finers have  used  minute  quantities  of  a  tin  salt  and  free 
acid  to  improve  the  color  of  syrup,  but  the  quantities  em- 
ployed were  too  small  to  give  any  cause  for  alarm.     (3) 
The  fact  that  the  coffee  and  yellow  sugars  and  tho  syrup 
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often  produce  an  inky  color  with  tea  has  been  supposed 
by  many  to  indicate  adulteration,  liut  this  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron,  which  is  dissolved 
by  the  sugar  solutions  from  the  tanks,  blow-ups,  and  tubes 
of  the  factory  or  refinery,  and  is  entirely  unobjectionable, 
perhaps  useful. 

X.  SAmiAiusiKTKY,  or  the  determination  of  the  com- 
position of  impure  sugars,  has  acquired  great  importance 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  and 
sugar  refining.  It  involves  not  only  the  determination  of 
the  cane-sugar,  but  also  of  the  glucose,  salts,  water,  etc. 

(1)  The  ditcrmiiiatiun  'if  ciuic-Huytir  is  effected  by  a 
variety  of  methods:  («)  If  the  solution  contains  no  other 
siib-t.im-e.  it  may  be  determined  by  observing  the  density 
and  consulting  the  tables  which  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared, showing  the  relation  between  density  and  per- 
centage, (b)  If  other  bodies  are  present,  which  is  usually 
the  case,  the  cane-sugar  may  be  determined  by  the  aid  of 
polarized  light;  by  dissolving  out  the  impurities  with 
alcohol;  by  determining  by  a  standard  acid  the  amount 
of  lime  dissolved  by  the  solution ;  by  converting  it  into  I 

FIG. 


glucose,  and  determining  its  reducing  power  on  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide  (Trommcr'a  test) ;  by  fermenting 
the  solution  and  measuring  the  carbonic  acid  gas  set  free. 
The  optical  method  was  devised  by  liiot,  and  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  rotates  the  plane  of 
polarized  light.  (See  POLARIZED  LIGHT.)  He  constructed 
a  simple  micrluirimrter,  by  which  he  could  place  a  glass 
tube  containing  a  solution  of  the  sugar  to  be  tested  in  the 
path  of  a  beam  of  polarized  light,  and  measure  the  amount 
of  rotation  which  it  suffered.  By  comparing. the  result 
with  observations  on  solutions  of  known  strength,  he 
ascertained  the  percentage.  The  instrument  was  greatly 
improved  by  Soleil,  who  introduced  a  second  active  sub- 
stance (quartz)  as  a  compensator.  This  rotates  the  plum- 
in  an  opposite  direction.  As  the  quartz  is  in  two  wcd^c- 
shaped  pieces,  the  thickness  of  quartz  interposed  can  bo 
increased  or  diminished  by  sliding  them  over  each  other 
until  they  exactly  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  sugar.  A 
scale  is  connected  with  the  quartz  on  which  the  percentage 
of  sugar  corresponding  to  their  positions  can  be  read  off 
at  once. 

12. 


Veutzke-Soleil  Sacchariuieter. 


0,  Nicol's  prism  (polarizing)  ; 
D,  quartz  plates  ; 


Fig.  12  is  Veutzke's  improved  Soleil  instrument.  The 
compensator  is  so  connected  with  the  scale  that  when  the 
tube  K  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  wedges  are  drawn  apart 
till  they  just  cease  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to 
the  left,  the  scale  stands  at  zero.  When  the  glass  tube  is 
filled  with  an  aqueous  solution  containing  26.05  grammes  of 
pure  cane-sugar  in  100  cubic  centimetres,  it  is  necessary 
to  slide  the  quartz  wedges  over  each  other  to  neutralize  the 
right-handed  rotation  of  the  sugar  till  the  scale  marks  100. 
To  make  a  test,  we  have  only  to  weigh  out  26.05  grammes 
of  the  sugar  to  be  examined,  dissolve  it  to  100  c.  c.,  fill  the 
tube  with  the  solution,  and  set  the  compensator  at  the 
point  where  it  just  neutralizes  the  action  of  the  sugar,  and 
read  off  the  percentage  of  cane-sugar  in  the  sample.  If 
the  solution  is  turbid  or  colored,  it  must  be  decolorized  and 
filtered  before  placing  it  in  the  tube.  (For  details  and  very 
important  considerations  relating  to  this  test  see  Ganot's 
Pkyrioi;  Am.  Ghem.,  iii.  356  ;  &'u<jar-Cime,  v.  309,  373,  490. 
Also  on  Jellett's  saccharimcter  see  Sugar-Cune,  ii.  71  ;  iv. 
484,  495,  550,  576;  on  use  of  bone-black  in  purifying  the 
solution  see  Am.  Chem.,  i.  378;  ii.  167;  Pharm.  J.  and 
Trims.  [2],  i.  926.  The  other  methods  for  analyzing  sugars 
can  bo  found  as  follows:  Payen's,  in  Am.  Chem.,  i.  302; 
Peligot's,  Am.  Chem.,  i.  345  ;  Chem.  Neva,  xx.  159  ;  Ap- 
john's,  Chem.  News,  xxi.  86  ;  Dupre's,fAem.  News,  xxi.  97  ; 
Scheibler's,  A  m.  Chem.,  iii.  330  ;  iv.  85.  General  discussion 
of  methods  :  Landolt,  Am.  Chem.,  iv.  16  ;  P.  Casamajor, 
Am.  Chem.,  iv.  127,  161,  447;  Violette,  Am.  Chem.,  v.  296; 
Humphrey,  Am.  Chem.,  vi.  204;  Nicol,  Am.  Chem.,  vi.  218.) 
Scheibler's  process  for  valuing  raw  sugars  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  is  considered  by  many  chemists 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  the  pure  white  sugar  is  ac- 
tually separated  and  weighed.  The  apparatus  is  simple; 
the  time  required  for  the  analysis  is  short—  about  two 
hours  ;  and  several  analyses  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
tune.  Twenty  grammes  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  a  tube 
and  washed  with  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether, 
to  remove  water  and  precipitate  dissolved  sugar.  It  is  then 
washed  successively  with  96,  92,  and  80  per-cent.  alcohol, 
each  saturated  with  pure  sugar,  by  which  all  soluble  sub- 
stances save  pure  sugar  are  removed.  The  residue  is  then 
dried  by  a  current  of  air,  weighed,  and  its  percentage  of 
sugar  determined  by  polarization.  The  last  portions  of 
the  wash-liquors  are  drawn  from  the  tube  by  a  Bunsen 
pump  or  a  Scheibler  exhauster.  All  the  air  admitted  to  the 
tubes  is  first  dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  calcium. 


E  and  F,  quartz  wedges ; 

G.  quartz  plate ; 

H,  Nicol's  prism  (analyzer) ; 

I  and  K,  lenses  of  the  observing  telescope. 

XI.  STATISTICS. — Sugar  and  Mulasscn  produced  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1870  (  U.  S.  Ceima  Report). 


Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Cane. 

Sor- 
ghum. 

Staple. 

Cane 

Sorghum 

Maple. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Pounds. 

(Jllllull-.. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 
3 
75 

168 

10,37* 
227.880 
B,S1B 
212 
49,093 

28,470 

:I7< 
2.326 
2:>,  637 
12,722 

16,317 

16,884 
5 

46,048 
418 

.152,1112 
30 
30,385 

4,843 

5,032 

12,023 
11,400 

20,2(8 

California  

82 

l.ls;, 

72,008 

147,203 
:!.i: 
6,832 
1,230 
65,906 

374,027 
1,960,473 
2,026,212 
l,2I8,f,H6 
449.109 
1,740,453 
180 

Connecticut  

14,266 

Florida  

344.339 
553,192 

644 

Illinois  
Indiana  
Iowa  

ii 

136.673 
1,332,332 
146,490 
938 
269,418 

80,700 

4,585',  150 

Kentucky.... 
Louisiana  
Maine  

160,805 
70,464 

Maryland  

28,563 

Michigan  
Minm-sota  
Mi-M  —  imii 

"49 

49 

"so 

l.TH.-.v, 

210,467 
125 
116.9HO 
10 

Y.KKUIH 

a» 

e'.eitj'nio 

21,257 

152,164 
'  83,888 

94,686 
38,735 
67,509 
1,730.171 
77,598 
3',65I 

17.424 
1,765 
7,832 
621  ,855 
2,023,427 

213,373 
20 
183,585 
1,  •-<:,(.  7111 
174.509 
67,446 

Missouri.  
Nebraska  
Nevada  
New  Hampshire... 
New  Jersey-  
New  Mexico  
New  York  
North  Carolina  
Ohio  

Oregon  
Pennsylvania  
Rhode  Island  
South  Carolina  
Tennessee  
Texas  
Utah  

1,055 
1,410 
2,020 

'9 

11 
1,545,917 

2 
134,968 

'  436.KK2 
S,fi29 
246,062 

Vermont  
Virginia  
Washington  

8,894,302 
245,093 

829,155 

612 
780,829 
74.478 

U  act  Virginia  
Wisconsin  

"!»~ 

490,606 
507,192 

Totals  

T.[|[:l 

1X41:1.  iii:, 

ii..  -,«::.  :i'j:i 

Mi.iM.iMI 

Raw  Suyar  and  Main  sees  from  the  Cane,  1870  (U.  S. 
Census  Report). 

Total. 

13 


Florida. 

Establishments 27 

Hands  employed 143 

Capital $8,950 

Haw  sugar  produced  (hhds.)....        407 
(value). ..$40,7(50 

Molasses  (gals.) i  r,oo 

(value) <.7.-,o 

Total  product,  value $41,510 


Louisiana. 

688 

21,156 

?10,2:».52o 

7C>.!I10 

88,070,748 

4,:«i7,lS7 

S2.2K.M10 

S10,S4 1,858 


21,299 

810,248,475 

77J1I7 

$8,117,608 

=L'.2i;.i.sMi> 
S10,383,36« 
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and  Molasitt  (Cane)  refined  1870  (  I'.  ,V.  6'e«f«»  Krport). 


Kitabllih. 

IUUUU. 

Hand! 

cni- 

1,1.,;,  .-I. 

Capital. 

Wajw. 

Materials. 

Product*. 

Vilne  or 
pruduclB. 

MolUKl. 

Sufar. 

HolUMl. 

Sugar. 

Syrup. 

California  
l,iHiiM:tiKi  
Maine 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 
is 
15 
2 
3 

25,1 
141 
1-  , 
4:i7 
M 
302 
404 
fir,  1 
1.2*1 

in 

i  .,, 

$1,300.000 
369,000 
771,000 

2,200,000 

•2,UH»,<XI'I 
645,000 
i;  875,000 
5,11111,000 
248,000 
50,220 

Sldii.ooo 
117  ) 
236,848 

175.000 

'-'  i  L'.'l'li  1 

l,22!i.9.v, 
663,40* 

46,56» 

7,025 

Gallons 

"esojomi 

8,470,000 
1,824,131 

eo.oob 

1,-jr,7,.v.l7 
B.416,000 
11,488,3*8 
848,080 

(8,000,000 

3,971,125 

i::.'.i:il,260 
52,:«i    Ml 
62,47'.l.(Hjx 
89,96(1 
100,000,000 

•7.4i.<l 
1I11,.110,I171 

l.::no.  ) 

(i«II.JU«. 

810,000 

28,1711.  r,t* 
1,758,900 

njaajat 

48,416,750 

50,971,  UK) 

•Jl.l 

«1.  202,000 
297.7.|!i.:ii» 
186,86 
11,4*:  
188,800 

571,711 

83,9(11.  'in 

:i,i  12,1:12 
7,007,857 
7,668,488 
4,188,250 
ii.iw.7io 
:7,184 
MJSWIJ 
1,600,980 
78,187 

M7,(«2 
l.ois,ic,:( 
l,7ii:;,:il.-, 
547,000 
1,571.000 
::,-''.'l,(i'.i5 
8,052,863 
241.410 

Ma^ai-liilsclts 



NVu  .irr*(?y  

NVw  Y.U'k  
P-'ll  M^v]  v:ui  i;l  .. 
l:lni.l.;  Maud... 
Texas  





2!»..V,  I 

59 

$•.'0,545,220 

23.952.lHt 

804,408,427 

8108,941.911 

The 


X,<,l<ir-lu<lH*trii  in  1375  (from  the  Sugar- 
( \in<-,  -/"'//  1,  1876). 


France 552  beet-root  factories, 

Auxlria  anil   Hungary..  215 

(,1'nnuny 3.'19          " 

Helniuiii". 151          "  " 

Holland :)2         "  " 

liu-sia 267 

1  leinnai-k 2 

Swi-dell 4  " 

Ilaly 3         " 

Spain , 20  cane-sugar  factories, 

n    «         "T  " 


49  refineries. 

6  " 
68         " 
37          " 
15          " 
10          'I 

7  " 
2 

0         " 

ll'rwit  llritain 0    "         "  "  62          " 

Portugal 0    "         "  "  7 

1615  beet-root  factories,    217  refineries. 

Wagner's  Jahretbericht  for  1875  gives  the  number  of  bcct- 
eugar  factories  actually  in  operation  in  Germany  during 
the  winter  of  1873-74  at  337,  using  3,500,000  tons  (of  2240 
pounds)  of  beets,  and  producing  290,000  tons  (638,000,000 
pounds)  of  raw  sugar,  equal  to  8.21  per  cent. 

Production  of  Beet-Sugar  in  Europe  (Licht's  Monthly 
t'irt-ttlar). 

1874-75 2,318,921,990  pounds. 

1S7.-I-74 2,412,:i65,420      " 

:; 2,513,272,850      " 

1C71-72 1,921,215,340      " 

1870-71 2,073,695,140      " 

1869-70 1,861,577,850      " 

1868-69 1,448,091,920 

1867-68 1,462,753,820 

1866-67 1,505,317,110 


1864-65 1,199,102,850 

1863-64 971,639,130 

1862-63 1,074,367,030 

18I51-62 918,600,430 

1860-61 851,288,680 

Estimated  Crop  of  Beet-root  Sugar  on  the  Continent  of 
Kurftpc  for  the  Ensuing  Season,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Three  Previous  Seasons  (from  Licht's  Monthly  Cir- 
cular). 

1875-76.            1874-75.  1873-74.  1872-73. 

Tom.  Toui.  Tom. 

460,000  396,578  408,649 

345,000  288,972  258,663 

155,000  169,250  214,107 

150,000  150,000  150,000 

80,000  70,366  75,978 


. 

France  .......................   475,000 

Germany  (Zollvcrcin)  SW.OOO 
Austro-Hui.j?ary  ........    170,000 

Russia  and  Poland  ......   150,000 

Belgium  .....................     75,000 

Holland     and     otber 
countries  ................  _  30,000 

Total 


80,000 
1,220,000 


35,000 


a'5,000 


1,110,166 
Total  Production  of  Sugar  in  1867. 


1,142,397 


Kilogrammes. 

Pounds. 

Per 

cent. 

530,000,000 
60,000,000 
250,000,000 
180,000,000 
80,000,000 
32,000,000 
1,000,000 
130,000.000 
10,000,000 
6,600,000 
6,000,000 
500,000 
14,200,0'JO 
8,000,000 
5,200,000 
130,000,000 
24.000,000 
100,000,000 
60,000.000 
ln,lliHl.(liKl 

1..  '151,500,000 
650,01  10.000 
100,000.0011 
:(l!,(»IO,lHlfi 

2,331,500,000 

1,168,448,600 
132,277.200 
551,155,000 
330,693,000 
66,138,600 
70,547,840 
2,204,620 
286,600,600 
22,046,200 
12,345,872 
13,227,720 
1,102,310 
31,305,604 
6,613,860 
11,464,024 
886,60(1,6(10 
52.9II9.SSO 
220,462,0011 
132,277.200 
22.UKVJINI 

3,420,467,930 

l,-i:t:  1,003,000 
220,462,000 
66,188,600 

5,140,071,530 

22.72 
2.57 
10.72 
6.43 
1.28 
1.37 
0.04 
5.57 
0.42 
0.24 
0.25 
0.02 
0.61 
0.12 
0.22 
5.57 
1.03 
4.29 
2.57 
0.43 

66.47 
27.87 
4.29 
1.28 

100.00 

Porto  Itico  (exportation)  
Antilles,  Kug.,  banish  Guiana 

Brazil  

Spain  

Port  Natal  

Siam  

East  Indies  (exportation)  

Mapie-sugar,  North  America.. 

Sorghum-syrup,  gallons  

18,000,000 

178,189 


M.  B.  Bureau,  editor  of  tho  Jnnrnnl _<!:*  l-'nl,, •,',•»»(«  tie 
\ui',-r,  gives  thepreeeding  taiiio  in  his  K/ni  */,  r iininntrleda 
Sucre,  one  of  the  jury  reports  of  the  Exposition  1  nivur- 
selle  of  1867. 

The  Average  Sugar-Crop  of  the  World,  1S69-7S  (the 
Sugar-Can). 

Cuba. 701,431  tons. 

Java 175,623 

Brazil 136,000 

Mauritius „ 118,128 

Porto  Rico 95,532 

Manila 81,816 

British  Guiana 63,922 

Louisiana 61,863 

Trinidad 51,199 

Jamaica 
Bar badoes 
Martinique 
Guadeloupe 
Reunion 
Peru 
Mexico 
Egypt,  etc. 

Total  from  the  cane 1,663,701  tons. 

Europe,  beet-sugar 946,000     " 

Total 27«09,701  tons. 

Consumption  of  Sugar  in  the  World  (Journal  des  Fabri- 
cants  de  Sucre,  1875). 

Consumption.  Pounds  per 

Poundj.  head. 

England 1,826,000,000  50.6 

United  States 1,694,000,000  44.0 

Holland 88,000,000  24.2 

Belgium 110,000,000  22.0 

Germany 673,000,000  lfi.5 

Sweden 121,000,000  15.6 

France 550,000,000  15.4 

Austria  and  Hungary 374,000,000  105 

Argentine  Republic 66,000,000  l).8 

Switzerland 24,200,000  9.0 

Portugal 33,000,000  0.0 

Italy 220,000,000  8.9 

Spain 110,000,000  6.6 

Russia 330,000,000  6.0 

Turkey 55,000,000  3.3 

Imports  (if  Foreign  Sugar  into  the  U.  S.  (in  tons). 


1862. 

1865. 

1868. 

1871. 

At  New  York  

166,920 

229,591 

259  073 

313609 

28366 

39298 

62  237 

81  679 

Philadelphia  

29741 

40210 

66  PI 

55'918 

16,658 

27,655 

53  458 

84675 

14469 

19706 

13331 

5,330 

11,020 

10.380 

i:i!ss.-> 

Total  imoorts  

247.015 

362.243 

47o.!i75 

56:  1.097 

Refined  Sugar  exported  from  U.  S,  in  1875  (in  pounds). 


Great 
ISrilnin. 

Canada. 

Other 
countries. 

Total. 

March  

299  668 

863081 

1  163,749 

April  
May.... 

515,714 
3  331  001 

1,467,204 
792  742 

1,155,604 
2  845  631 

3,168,592 
6  969  374 

5  803  730 

455  684 

885  025 

7111  4.7* 

July  

1  486  065 

351  898 

1  'l|'l  "C.S 

3  788  921 

August  
September  
October  

1,586,225 
1,327,376 
3  167  646 

210,998 
881,914 
229  143 

2,795,063 
4,012,836 

«5S,517 

4,592,276 
5.722.126 
4  2.V>  :iOfi 

2  977  768 

1  116  8fil 

1  886  702 

5  !IS1  331 

December  

3,409,268 

068,068 

1,734,111 

5,711,434 

The  Glucose  Industry  of  Germain}  (Deutsche  Industrie  Zei- 
iuny,  1875,  A'O.  SI). 

1873.  1874. 

Number  of  factories 51  47 

Glucose,  solid 24.733,280  pounds.      24,733,280  pounds. 

Glucose-syrup 32,522,380        "  32,632,600 

Coloring,  for  liquors,  etc..  3,189,450 

XII.  LITERATURE. —  The, Viiyar-Cane  (Manchester,  Eng.); 
Jnnrnnl  dcs  f'filtricants  de  Sucre  (Paris)  j  La  Sucrerie  i>nti- 
ijtne  (Cornpiegne,  Oise,  France):  La  Sucrerie  Beige;  Zeit- 
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Sfhriftfiir  Zuckerindustrie  (Prag) ;  Ilericlite  ties  Vereins  Ost- 
bf>hminffif>t  SSuofarfixbrikanttn  (Prag);  ZdtHchrift  des  Ver- 
n'ii.1  fur  i/if  ItiilirnzHfki-r  Industrie  in  Zultvereln  (Berlin); 
J<ihrcn!ieric/ite  der  Zn<-kcrf<iln-il;ut!on  (Braunschweig); 
}\i-L£llcr'fJ(ihresberi<-ht(' der  Technim-hen  Cftemic  :  Bacheand 
Mi'Culloh,  Report  of  Investigation  in  Relation  to  Suonr  find 
Ili/ilrometers  (Senate  Doc.,  Washington,  18-18) :  Scofl'crn,  The 
Slaltu/aclitre  of  fiuyur  (London,  1849);  II.  Bessemer,  .Y<-ir 
Hi/stem  of  Manufacturing  Suijur  (London,  1S52) ;  Schmidt, 
Jlandbui-h  dtr  Zucktrfabrikation  (4tc  Auf., Weimar,  1X5S); 
Basset,  Guide  pratique  da  Fabricaitt  <te  ,S'«c/'e  (Paris, 
I861-(i5) ;  K.  Nicoll,  Entity  on  Sugar~ReJlning  and  A'/(</ar 
(Greenock,  ISG.'i) ;  Reed,  The  Jli^toi-if  of  Stt/jar  and  Xin/<t/-- 
Yifldiu;/  /'/unit  (London,  1866);  Otto,  Etna,  Ztteker  iind 
titiirke  Fabrikation  (4te  Bd.,  2tc  Gruppc,  Bolley's  ('hem. 
Tech.,  Braunschweig,  1867) ;  Zoega,  Xnnn-aii  Manuel  com- 
plct  du  Fabi-icant  cl  dit  Ratfineur  dc  S/ifi-r  (Manuel  Iloret, 
r-aril,  isiix);  Siemens  and  Grothc,  Die  Znckcrfabrikation 
(from  Muspratt-Kerl's  Tech.  Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1871); 
Wagner,  Chemical  Technofof/i/  (New  York,  1872);  Stoh- 
mann  and  Engler,  Hnndbuch  der  Tec.1i.  Chem.  (Pavcn's), 
(Stuttgart,  1874);  Stammer,  Lehrbueh  der  Zuckerfubrikn- 
tinn  (Braunschweig,  1874);  Uro's  Dictionary ;  Muspratt's 
Chemistry;  Paycn's  Ohimie  industrielle  :  Porter,  The  Sn<j<ir- 
Caue  (2d  cd.,  London,  1843) ;  Evans,  The  Xni/ar- Planter's 
Mnunul  (London,  1847) ;  Wray,  The  Practical  Suyar-  Planter 
(London,  1848) ;  Floisehmann,  Report  i,n  Snyar  (  ['.  A'.  I'nt. 
Ojlicc  Report,  1848);  Goossraann,  Note*  on  the  Manufacture 
of  titifjar  in  Cuba  (Syracuse,  1865) ;  Dubrunfaut,  Art  <!<•  /'<(- 
lirii/ncr  Ic  Sucre  <le  lietterare*  (Paris,  1825) ;  Schulz,  Die  Fa- 
brikation des  Zuckers  ana  Ruben  (Berlin,  1862-65) ;  Grant, 
Heft-root  Sugar  (Boston,  1867) ;  WalkhofT,  Der  fraktische 
RubenzHckerfabrikant  nnd  Raffinadeur  (4te  Auf.,  Braun- 
schweig, 1872);  Rapportt  flu  Jury  International  Exposition 
nniV.  de  1867  (t.  viii.  p.  295,  Paris,  18G8);  D'Aligny,  The 
Manufacture  of  fleet-root.  Snaar  (Reports  of  the  V.  A',  t'niu- 
tninsionerft  to  the.  Paris  Univ.  Bxpoiitio*  (vol.  v.,  Washing- 
ton, 1S70);  Crookes,  On  the  Manufacture  of  Reel-root  Sin/tir 
(London,  1870);  Stansbury,  The  Cltautt  Sugar- Cam  (New 
York,  1857);  Stewart,  Sorahum  and  its  Products  (Phila- 
delphia, 1867);  Mandelbliih,  Leitfadcn  zm-  Untersuchuny 
(/-•;•  rersch.  Ztickerarten  (Briinn,  1867);  Violette,  Dosai/e 
dii  Sucre  (Paris,  1868);  Cammerson,  Guide  pour  {.'Analyse 
des  Mat  it  re*  sncrtes  (Paris,  1868);  Wild,  Auleituiir/  turn 
(Irbntnch  dot  Wild'schen  Polaristrohometer  (Berne,  1868); 
Monier,  (inide pour  VEsscii  et  ['Analyse  dcs  Sucre*  (Paris); 
L'Abbe  Moigno,  Saccha rim f trie  optinne,  chimiqne  et  melas- 
simllriqne  (Paris,  1S69)  ;  Terril,  Jfoliniu  pratiqnet  stir 
I' Analyse  chiinique  des  Substances  sacchariferes  (Paris, 
1875) ;  America*  Chemist,  numerous  articles  (vols.  i.  to  vi., 
New  York,  1870,  to  date).  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Sugar-berry.    See  HACKBERRY-. 
Sugar-Cane  and  Culture.    See  SUGAR. 
Sugar  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Benton  eo.,  Ark.    P.  1988. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  dcott  co.,  Ark.     P.  476. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Ind.     P.  3138. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     P.  964. 
Sugar  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Ind.   P.  1897. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     P.  1176. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind.     P.  878. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     P.  1028. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Vigo  co.,  Ind.    P.  2054. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.    P.  739. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     P.  910. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Kan.     P.  444. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mo.     P.  2112. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mo.     P.  1559. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     P.  1133. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.     P.  2896. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.     P.  1016. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.     P.  1482. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.     P.  1037. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0.     P.  1779. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     P.  1482. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.     P.  2006. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1023. 
Sugar  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.  P.  1656. 
Sugar  Creek,  tp.,  Walworth  co.,  Wis.     P.  992. 
Sugar  Fork,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     P.  356. 
Sugar  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kane  co.,  111.     P.  787. 
Sugar  Grove,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  la.     P.  506. 
Sugar  Grove,  p.-v.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.     P.  254. 
Sugar  Grove,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  511. 


Sugar  Grove,  p.-v.,  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  37  miles  S.  of 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has  7  churches,  good  schools,  1  newspaper, 
2  medicine-factories,  1  hotel,  5  saw,  3  shingle,  2  stave,  and 
2  planing  mills.  Principal  business,  fanning  and  dairy- 
ing. P.  1729.  JACOB  HOKTON,  ED.  "HOME  JOURNAL." 

Sugar  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pcndlcton  co.,  West  Va. 
P.  984. 

Sugar  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McDowell  co.,  N.  C.  P.  547. 

Sugar  Island,  tp.,  Chippewa  co.,  Mich.     P.  238. 

Sugar  Loaf,  tp.,  Boono  co.,  Ark.     P.  827. 

Sugar  Loaf,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ark.     P.  130. 

Sugar  Loaf,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.  P.  2059. 

Sugar  Loaf,  tp.,  Van  Burcn  co.,  Ark.     P.  259. 

Sugar  Loaf,  tp.,  Alexander  co.,  N.  C.     P.  707. 

Sugar  Loaf,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     P.  759. 

Sugar  Loaf,  tp.,  Luxorno  co.,  Pa.     P.  1240. 

Sugar-Molasses.    See  SUGAR. 

Sugar,  Mountain-Ash.     Sec  SORBITK. 

Sugar  Notch,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  724. 

Sugar  of  Lead.     See  LEAD,  by  H.  WURTZ,  A.  M. 

Sugar  of  Milk.     See  MII.K,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CIIAXIH.KR. 

Sugar  Ridge,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ind.     P.  1140. 

Su'gartree  Bottom,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Mo.     P.  2186. 

Sugar  Tree  Ridge,  p.-v.,  Concord  tp.,  Highland  co., 
0.  P.  88. 

Suggestion.     See  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

Suggs'ville,  p.-v  and  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ala.     P.  935. 

Suhl,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Hasel,  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron 
goods,  and  has  very  rich  iron-mines  in  its  vicinity.  P.  81)87. 

Suhm  (PETER  FREDERIK),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Oct.  18, 
1728;  studied  law  and  philology  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  :  settled  in  1 751  in  Trondhjem  in  Norway,  where 
he  lived  till  1765,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Danish 
and  Norwegian  history  and  antiquities;  returned  in  the 
latter  year  to  Copenhagen,  and  d.  there  Sept.  7,  1798.  His 
many  writings  relating  to  the  history  of  Denmark — /<'or*oy 
til  Forhednnger  i  den  aantle  dan*l,-r  <><]  nin-Hhc  llintorie 
(1757),  Om  de  uortli'tke  Folks  irldste  Opriiidel.su  (1770),  Om 
Odin  (1771),  Critink  Historic  af  Dfiumark  i  den  hcdrtixl-c 
Tid  (4  vols.,  1774-81),  Danaariu  H'<«<on<:  (14  vols.,  1782- 
1828) — exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  Danish  civiliza- 
tion, and  ho  spent  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  order  to 
encourage  studies  and  literature.  His  magnificent  library, 
containing  100,000  vols.,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. Of  Scriptoren  Rcrnm  Danicaruin  Medii  j&ri  he 
edited  vols.  iv.-vii.  (1776-92). 

Su'icide  [Lat.  KMI,  "one's  self,"  and  ca:dere,tu  "kill"] 
is  the  deliberate  intentional  act  of  self-destruction  by  a 
person  of  sound  mind  and  having  attained  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. The  taking  of  one's  own  life  as  the  result  of  an 
insane  delusion  or  impulse  is  not  suicide  in  a  legal  sense, 
although  the  term  is  sometimes  popularly  applied  to  the 
act  when  done  under  such  circumstances.  At  the  common 
law,  suicide  was  a  felony.  If  any  one  counselled  or  ad- 
vised the  deceased  to  commit  the  crime  of  self-destruction, 
and  was  present  at  its  consummation,  he  was  held  guilty 
as  a  principal  of  murder.  The  deceased  him?elf  was  pun- 
ished by  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels  real, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  property,  and  by  denying  to 
his  body  a  Christian  burial — that  is,  a  burial  in  consecrated 
ground  with  the  appointed  rites  of  the  Church.  To  stamp 
the  offence  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  the  body  was  buried 
in  the  night-time  and  at  the  crossing  of  two  highways. 
These  severities,  or  rather  brutalities,  of  the  old  law  were, 
however,  generally  avoided  by  the  verdicts  of  the  coroners' 
juries,  which  almost  invariably  found  that  the  dcrcusi  1 
was  insane.  The  criminal  law  of  the  U.  S.  does  not  inflict 
any  forfeiture  or  penalty  upon  the  one  who  takes  his  own 
life,  but  a  person  who  aided  and  abetted  the  act  would  be 
guilty  of  murder  in  some  one  of  its  degrees,  or  of  man- 
slaughter. Suicide  may  also  produce  some  direct  effects 
upon  civil  rights.  By  the  ancient  common  law  a  will  of 
personal  property  was  made  void  by  the  testator's  act  of 
self-destruction.  A  different  and  more  reasonable  doctrine 
has  been  established  by  the  modern  decisions.  The  testa- 
tor's suicide  immediately  subsequent  to  the  making  of  his 
will  does  not  necessarily  show  that  he  was  insane  at  the 
time  of  its  execution  ;  in  other  words,  the  insanity  which 
will  avoid  the  will  must  be  established  by  other  evidence 
than  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  taken  his  own  life.  How 
far  life-insurance  policies  are  affected  by  a  suicide  of  the 
person  insured  is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
forensic  discussion  and  conflict  of  judicial  opinion.  All 
policies  now  contain  provisions,  varying  somewhat  in  form, 
that  if  the  person  whose  life  is  insured  shall  commit  suicide, 
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or  shall  take  his  own  life,  <ir  shall  die  by  his  own  hand,  tin1 
contract  shall  thereby  become  void.  If  such  person  should 
intentionally  destroy  himself  while  in  the  full  possession  of 

Ills   mental   faculties,    tin1   policy  WOllld   Of  cni:r    e    l<<     a\oi<liil. 

The  difficulty  arises  when  the  act  is  the  result  of  insanity. 
Two  widely  -diHereM!  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  the 
courts,  ft  has  been  held  by  some  of  them  that,  although 
the  person  might  be  so  insane  that  he  was  unable  to  ap- 
preciate tin;  moral  quality  of  his  act,  and  although  he 
mi^ht  bo  laboring  under  an  irresistible  insane  impulse, 
still,  if  he  was  able  to  form  an  intention  to  take  his  own 
life,  and  possess,. ,1  sufficient  reason  to  know  that  in  carry- 
ing out  this  intention  the-  ph\>i< -:tl  i<-t-  done  by  him  would 
result  in  his  own  death,  then  his  act  of  sell '  de.-truction 
would  come  within  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  would 
render  it.  void.  Other  courts  have  applied  the  test  which 
determines:  the  decree  of  criminal  responsibility  in  eases  of 
insanilv,  and  have  held  that  if  the  person  was  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  in  relation 
to  his  act,  however  much  he  might  have  intended  to  pro- 
du'-e  his  own  death,  the  self-destruction  would  not  be  hit 
within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  and  the  contract  would 
remain  binding  upon  the  insurers.  The  former  rule  is 
supported  by  the  decisions  in  England,  in  Massachusetts, 
ami  Xew  York,  while  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  and 
the  courts  of  many  States  maintain  and  enforce  the  latter 
doctrine.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKIIOV. 

Suicide*  Among  the  ancients  suicide  was  considered 
neither  a  crime  nor  dishonorable,  Demosthenes,  Themis- 
toclcs,  Mark  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Hannibal,  nnd  many  others 
having  chosen  this  way  of  ending  their  days.  The  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Apocrypha  furnish  many  examples  ;  as,  Sam- 
son, Klea/.ar.  and  Judas  Iscariot.  In  modern  times  his- 
tory furnishes  numerous  striking  suicides.  The  famous 
suicides  among  the  ancients  followed  various  motives,  the 
vindication  of  honor  being  a  common  object.  Mithridatcs 
and  Hannibal  died  in  this  way,  rather  than  he  taken 
prisoners.  Others  have  committed  suicide  through  false 
pride  or  timidity:  a  striking  case  in  point  was  the  death 

id'  Calo;  dilcmii I   not   to   li\c  under  the  despotism  of 

•  ,  he  stabbed  himself,  but  having  fainted,  his  wound 
was  dress,.,).  When  be  recovered  he  tore  off  the  bandages, 
let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired. 

Many  writers  have  defended  this  crime,  the  most  able 
of  whom  were  Madame  de  Stael,  Gibbon,  and  Hume. 
Suicide  is  never  committed  except  when  the  functions  of 
the  brain  arc  impaired,  and  the  action  of  the  mind  per- 
\crtcd  nnd  directed  in  improper  channels.  It  stands  hand 
in  hand  with  murder,  and  in  many  cases  the  two  crimes  are 
committed  at  the  same  time.  In  many  instances  the  crime 
has  been  greatly  palliated,  and  almost  seemed  justifiable, 
so  carefully  and  sensibly  (?)  did  the  suicide  complete  his 
task,  and  so  logically  did  he  state  his  reasons. 

Suicide  has  sometimes  been  epidemic  in  character.  A 
remarkable  epidemic  prevailed  in  Versailles  in  the  year 
1793.  The  number  of  suicides  in  that  year  reached  1300,  a 
number  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  population.  In- 
stances have  been  cited  where  children  have  followed  the 
example  of  one  of  their  number  and  have  taken  their  own 
lives.  An  epidemic  of  this  character  took  place  in  the  army 
of  the  First  Xapolcon,  and  it  was  only  after  a  strong  appeal 
made  by  the  emperor  to  the  pride  and  courage  of  the  men 
in  the  ranks  that  it  was  finally  stopped.  One  of  these 
outbreaks  followed  the  suicide  of  a  convict,  who  hanged 
himself  to  the  cross-bar  of  his  cell.  Five  others  hanged 
themselves  on  the  same  bar  within  two  weeks.  The  public 
prints  probably  have  much  to  do  with  the  increase  of  sui- 
cide. A  morbid  person  who  reads  the  account  of  such  a 
case  will  very  often  have  a  train  of  thought  started  that  will 
crop  out  in  the  commission  of  the  act.  Favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  accomplishment  of  self-murder  will  also 
produce  a  sudden  irresistible  impulse.  People  who  have 
gone  up  into  towers  and  monuments,  or  above  precipices, 
have  often  refrained  with  difficulty  from  casting  themselves 
down.  The  writer  has  known  a  case  where  the  sight  of 
razors  and  other  sharp-cutting  instruments  excited  a  sui- 
cidal desire.  The  manner  of  execution  of  the  suicide's 
purpose  is  worthy  of  study.  If  marked  insanity  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  we  find  a  romantic  state  of  affairs.  An  inter- 
esting case  was  that  of  the  young  woman  who  a  few  years 
ago,  in  an  attack  of  religious  melancholia,  while  imagining 
that  she  was  fated  to  sacrifice  herself  in  a  truly  classical 
manner,  built  a  funeral  pyre,  upon  which  she  laid  herself 
after  setting  lire  to  some  brushwood  beneath.  Instances  are 
mentioned  in  the  books  where  several  different  plans  have 
been  adopted  effectually  to  destroy  life.  In  one  of  these  the 
victim  first  took  poison,  then  suspended  himself,  and  finally 
blew  out  his  brains.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  suicides 
repent  of  the  act  when  it  is  too  late.  An  illustration  of 
this  occurred  in  the  cafe  of  Romilly,  who  cut  his  throat 
during  an  attack  of  cerebral  congestion.  The  loss  of  blood 


relieved  the  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  the  normal  «elf- 
11  -tiaint,  bit  ,n  lust,  now  asserted  itself  when  the  deed  was 
committed.  The  medico-legal  points  in  certain  ea-> 
of  great  interest.  It  is.  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  the 
body  found  is  that  of  a  suicide  or  of  some  person  murdered 
and  afterward  arranger!  by  (he  assassin  to  gi\c  the  i  in  pies 
sion  that  he  had  taken  hi  own  life.  The  non  exi-teneeol 
e\  idenceof  asphyxia,  should  the  patient  be  found  suspended, 
will  clearly  point  to  homicide.  The  direction  and  character 
of  the  wound  or  bullet  hole  will  .sometimes  clear  up  the 
question  whether  death  has  occurred  by  self-inflicted  cut- 
ting or  shooting.  People  who  have  drowned  themselves 
have  been  known  to  tie  their  hands  to  prevent  an  involun- 
tary act  of  swimming  and  thus  to  savo  lite. 

The  literature  of  suicide  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
French,  noted  for  this  proclivity,  dim .-e  !  In'  imr-t  romantic 
and  dramatic  methods  of  pelf-destruction.  A  ease  is  re- 
lated of  two  young  lovers  whose  match  had  been  opposed 
by  their  parents.  They  went  out  into  a  lonely  copse,  drew 
two  daggers,  the  handles  of  which  were  tied  to  the  ends  of 
a  long  band  of  blue  ribbon,  and  at  a  signal  plunged  the 
bright  blades  into  each  other's  breasts.  A  ease  related  by 
the  late  Forbes  \Vinslow  is  striking  on  account  of  its  orig- 
inality. A  shoemaker  named  Lovat,  when  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  religious  insanity,  determined  to  crucify  him- 
self. Procuring  a  large  cross,  which  he  balanced  in  a  large 
window  of  his  house,  facing  a  public  square,  he  proceeded 
with  the  horrible  details  of  bis  work,  lie  made  a  large  net, 
which  he  fastened  beneath  the  cross.  Lying  at  full  length, 
lie  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  find  next,  striking 
his  hand  against  the  floor,  managed  to  drive  a  large  nail 
through  the  palm  into  the  cross.  He  then  placed  his  feet 
on  the  bracket  prepared  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  A  nail 
was  driven  through  them  with  the  free  hand,  and  he  next 
wounded  himself  in  the  side  with  a  knife.  He  was  unable 
to  nail  the  other  hand.  Next  edging  himself  to  the  win- 
dow, he  overcame  the  balance  of  the  cross,  which  slid  out 
of  the  window,  and  remained  suspended  in  view  of  the 
street.  The  ropes  above  held  it  in  place,  and  the  net  below 
prevented  him  from  slipping.  He  was  rescued  by  people 
who  saw  him,  and  ultimately  recovered.  The  proportion 
of  suicides  in  this  country  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and 
this  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter of  the  population.  The  greatest  number  of  suicides 
are  committed  by  the  Germans,  who  cither  from  loneliness 
and  homesickness  or  other  reasons  find  life  distasteful. 
The  form  of  death  they  choose  is  usually  poisoning,  and 
Paris  green  is  the  favorite  with  them.  Druggists  and 
photographers  use  the  chemicals  they  are  most  familiar 
with,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
is  a  common  form  of  poisoning.  Hanging  and  shooting 
are  also  often  resorted  to,  but  find  more  favor  with  other 
nationalities  than  with  the  Germans.  The  common  time 
of  life  for  this  crime  is  the  period  between  the  twentieth 
and  the  fortieth  year,  although  cases  have  been  known  to 
occur  among  young  children  and  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Suicide  is  more  common  in  the  country,  and  in  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  insanity.  We  do  not  hear  of  all  the 
cases  that  occur  in  the  country,  while  those  in  the  cities 
are  register6d. 

As  causes  of  suicide,  depression,  failure,  delusion,  unre- 
quited love,  drunkenness,  and  disease  may  be  enumerated. 
The  insane  neurosis  predisposes  to  it,  and  probably  there 
is  a  nervous  history  in  most  of  the  cases.  The  time  of  year 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  occurs  is  the  spring 
abroad,  while  in  this  country  the  summer  months  nrc  those 
chosen.  Foggy  or  dark  weather  does  not  increase  the  sta- 
tistics, although  Montesquieu  insisted  that  the  English  were 
a  suicidal  race  on  account  of  their  fogs.  Statistics  prove  this 
to  be  a  mistake.  ALLAN  McL.  HAMILTON. 

Snithr.     This  family  is  described  under  Scs. 

Su'idas  [Sout'Sac],  a  Greek  lexicographer  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known  ;  even  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncer- 
tain, though  it  may  be  fixed  not  later  than  the  twelfth 
century.  His  book  contains  explanations  and  notices  of 
Greek  words  and  names,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  older 
Greek  writers.  It  has  evidently  gone  through  many  hands 
before  it  reached  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it,  and 
it  is  generally  of  very  little  critical  value;  but  as  many  of 
the  works  from  which  it  quotes  passages  are  lost,  it  has 
great  historical  interest.  Editions  by  Gaisford  (Oxford, 
1834), Bernhardy  (Halle,  1834), and  Bekker  (Berlin,  1854). 

SH isim',  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  cap.  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  on  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  R.  R.,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Sacramento,  on 
an  arm  of  Snisuii  Bay,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  3  churches, 
good  schools,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  3  hotels.  The  sur- 
rounding country  comprises  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  of  California.  Large  shipments  are  made  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  bay.  P.  of  v.  462;  of  tp.  1842. 

C.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  ED.  "SoLA.vo  REPUBLICAN." 
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th:,t  ,,f  its  ..Hies,  the  pelicans  and  cormorants  ;  the  neck  is 

.,         i  .:ii    _1 .*    f.  .-,      ,.,.,f     QB     tlin     li(>-lif 


mnderatelv  elongated;  the  bill  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  but  with  the  tip  dceurved.  with  the  lateral  grooves 
well  dctim-d.  composite  as  in  the  other  members  of  the 
group  and  with  the  edges  serrate;  nostrils  linear  uid  in 
the  UUral  gnx»T«!  no  gular  pouch  developed;  wings 
mu.ler.itelv  long  ami  pointed  ;  tail  long  and  cuneate,  ami 
with  twelve  to  fourteen  feathers;  legs  inserted  normally 
l,a  -kward.  and  with  the  tarsi  moderately  short ;  toes  (four,  as 
in  all  Ste-'anonodes)  well  developed,  and  connected  by  11  lull 
membrane.  The  skull  is  of  the  dusmognnthous  type,  and 
exhibits  modifications  co-ordinate  with  the  external  cha- 
racteristics. The  species  are  almost  exclusively  marine, 
and  one  or  other  is  found  on  the  son-coast  of  every  country. 
.Vim-  §p«oi<M  are  recognized  by  G.  K.  Gray,  but  several  are 
imperfectly  known.  (See  also  GANNET.)  THEO.  GILL. 

S  ill  i  111:111'  Mountains,  forming  the  boundary  between 
India  and  Iran,  range  from  N.  to  S.,  and  reach  their  great- 
est height,  11,300  feet,  in  Takht-i-Suliman,  in  Int.  31°  25' 
N.  They  connect  S.  with  the  Kurlekhi  Mountains  of  Ke- 
lat,  and  N.  with  the  Safed  Koh,  which  is  15,022  feet  high 
and  ranges  from  E.  to  W.  The  descent  toward  India  is 
s tecp,  but  gentle  toward  the  Afghan  plateaus  ;  the  valleys 
drain  eastward  to  the  Indus.  The  most  convenient  ascent 
to  Kandahar  is  effected  along  the  Gomal  from  Dera  Ismael 
Khan  on  the  Indus.  Climate  and  products  are  Indian ; 
conifers  occur  on  the  northern  slope.  The  inhabitants  are 
Afghans,  divided  into  many  tribes  and  jealous  of  their  in- 
dependence; no  Europeans  have  ever  entered  their  vil- 
lages. E.  SCIILAGIXTWEIT. 

Suli'na,  the  name  of  one  of  the  delta-branches  of  the 
river  Danube.  The  Danube  divides  at  about  50  miles  from 
the  coast  into  the  Kilia  and  Toultcha  branches,  of  which  the 
former  conveys  two-thirds  (about)  of  the  entire  discharge. 
The  latter  and  more  southern  branch  again  divides  into  the 
St.  George  and  Sulina  arms,  the  latter  running  eastward 
nearly.  The  St.  George  conveys  nearly  one-third,  leaving 
to  the  Sulina  but  two  twenty-sevenths.  The  mouth  of  the 
Kilia  and  St.  George  are  about  40  miles  separated,  the  Su- 
lina mouth  nearly  midway  between  them,  the  trend  of  the 
coast-line  being  N.  and  S.  The  ratio  of  the  discharge  of 
this  arm  to  the  total  discharge  of  the  Danube  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  S.  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  to  »'<»  total 
discharge.  (For  an  account  of  the  improvement  of  the  Su- 
lina mouth,  by  which  it  has  been  made  the  main  entrance 
to  the  Danube,  see  HARBOR.)  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Su'liotes  [from  Sail,  one  of  their  former  villages  in  the 
Cassopeian  Mountains],  a  Greco-Albanian  people  whose 
ancestors  in  the  seventeenth  century  fled  from  Turkish  op- 
pression to  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Epirus, 
where  they  maintained  for  more  than  100  years  n  demo- 
cratic government.  In  consequence  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Turkish  government,  AH  Pasha  made  several  attempts  to 
exterminate  them,  and  in  1803  a  large  proportion  were  put 
to  the  sword,  some  4000  retiring  to  Parga,  whence  they  were 
finally  driven  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Recalled  in  1820  by 
AH  Pasha,  they  took  a  prominent  part  under  Marco  Boz- 
zaris  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence  ;  but  Suli,  their 
chief  village,  in  1822  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  when 
the  boundary-line  between  Greece  and  Turkey  was  estab- 
lished the  Suliote  Mountains  remained  a  part  of  Turkey. 
Most  of  the  Suliotes,  however,  became  citizens  of  Greece. 

Sul'la  (a  word  of  doubtful  etymology),  the  surname  of 
a  patrician  family  in  ancient  Rome,  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
nelia gens.  The  family  was  poor,  and  the  only  member 
of  it  who  attained  historical  importance,  Lucius  CORXE- 
Lirs  SULLA  FELIX,  the  dictator,  b.  138  B.C.,  grew  up  in 
rather  pinched  circumstances.  He  contrived,  nevertheless, 
to  acquire  a  brilliant  education  and  to  lead  a  very  gay  life. 
While  still  a  youth  he  was  well  known  in  Roman  circles  as 
a  man  thoroughly  initiated  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements, 
in  all  the  vices  and  profligacies,  of  Greek  civilization.  A 
courtesan,  Nicopolis,  left  him  her  fortune,  and  thereby  en- 
abled him  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  In  107  he 
was  elected  quiestor,  and  sent  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  to  the  camp  of  the  consul,  Caius  Marius,  com- 
manding in  Africa  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The 
rough  and  boorish  leader  of  the  radical  party  despised  his 
new  qutcstor,  whom  a  sensuous  and  lazy  temperament,  a 
fastidious  and  voluptuous  taste,  seemed  to  make  entirely 
unfit  for  war.  But  Sulla  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
general  of  cavalry,  active,  audacious,  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency, a  born  commander,  the  idol  of  his  soldiers;  and 
when  Marius  sent  him  to  negotiate  with  King  Bocchus  for  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha,  he  proved  to  be  a  master  in  diplo- 
macy. He  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Boc 


chus  that  this  man  became  his  friend  for  life,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  Roman  camp  with  Jugurtha  in  chains.    From 
this  moment  the  spite  of  Marius  turned  into  jealousy,  and 
as  time  went  on  the  jealousy  grew  into  a  deadly  hatred. 
In  the  war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (104-101), 
Sulla  commanded  with  distinction,  first  under  Marius,  then 
under  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  in  112  he  was  sent  as  propraetor 
to  Cilicia,  where  he  defeated  Gordius,  the  general  of  Mith- 
•idates,  reinstated  Ariobarzanes  as  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
.•eceived  an  embassy  from  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia.     There 
was  in  all  he  did  something  which  caught  the  imagination 
of  the  people — Jugurtha,  the  most  obstinate  enemy  of  the 
republic,  in  chains,  the  embassy  from  Parthia,  a  name  never 
heard  before  in  Rome,  etc. — and  Marius  felt  that  as  the 
leader  of  the  patrician  or  aristocratic  party,  which  he  now 
had  become,  Sulla  was  a  most  formidable  rival.     In  the 
Social  war  both  commanded  with  success,  but  it  was  Sulla 
who  defeated  Papius  Mutilus,  the  chief  of  the  Samnites, 
and  took  Bovianum,  their  capital.     His  star  was  rising, 
that  of  Marius  setting.     For  the  year  88  he  was  elected 
consul  almost  unanimously,  and,  to  the  deep  mortification 
of  Marius,  appointed  commander  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
Marius  had  no  political  talents  ;  he  needed  war  in  order  to 
sustain  his  position,  and  he  had  in  many  ways  instigated 
this  war,  sure  to  be  chosen  general.     By  various  means, 
exceedingly  violent,  though  in  form  legal,  Marius  aucceeded 
in  subverting  the  appointment  of  Sulla  and  getting  himself 
appointed,  but  during  the  riot  which  took  place  in  Rome, 
Sulla  escaped,  fled  to  Nola  in  Campania,  where  his  army 
was  stationed ;  and  now  he  did  what  no  Roman  had  ever 
done  before,  what  no  Roman  suspected  that  a  citizen  would 
ever  venture  to  do  :  he  inarched  against  Rome.    His  officers 
left  him,  but  the  rank  and  file  followed  him.     Marius  fled 
to  Africa;  all  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  dispersed; 
the  city  was  tcrrorstruck,  and  Sulla  was  perfect  master  of 
the  situation.     At  the  bottom  of  his  character  lay  a  pecu- 
liar indifference — neither  stoical  nor  cynical,  neither  to  be 
admired  nor  to  be  abhorred — which  enabled  him  always  to 
do  that  which  he  considered  necessary,  whether  it  was  to 
keep  quiet  and  bide  his  time  or  to  leap  to  the  point  and 
deal  an  atrocious  blow.     He  showed  this  peculiar  disposi- 
tion by  marching  against  Rome,  to  a  Roman  citizen  the 
holiest  which  existed;  and  he  showed  it  again  by  leaving 
the  city  almost  immediately  after  the  victory.     He  knew 
that  without  the  array  he  was  nothing,  and  he  knew  that 
the  soldiers  thirsted  feverishly  after  the  war  in  Greece  nnd 
Asia,  the  old  countries,  where  the  work  of  millions  of  hands 
through  thousands  of  years  was  treasured  up,  and  plunder 
was  plenty.     He  consequently  took  such  precautions  as  he 
could,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  army  to  Greece.     He 
stayed  away  four  years  (87-83).     Shortly  after  his  depar- 
ture he  was  declared  a  public  enemy  ;    his  property  was 
confiscated;  his  friends  were  persecuted  or  slain.     Marius 
returned,  and  the  Marian  party  domineered  in  Rome  and 
Italy.     But  of  all  this  Sulla  took  no  notice;    he  simply 
prosecuted  the  war.    It  had  originated  from  the  avaricious 
schemes  of  the  legates  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
Provoked  in  many  ways,  Mithridates  at  last  sent  an  army 
into  the  province  which  easily  overran  the  whole  country, 
and  so  hated  were  the  Romans  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Asiatic 
cities  that  Mithridates'  order,  that  on  a  certain  day  all  Ro- 
mans and  Italians  in  Asia  should  be  massacred,  was  liter- 
ally carried  out  by  the  inhabitants.    Mithridates,  who  liked 
to  appear  as  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  Greek  nation, 
induced  several  cities  of  Greece  to  join  him,  and  sent  two 
powerful  armies  into  that  country.     But  Sulla  took  Athens 
by  storm  Mar.  1,  86,  and  gave  it  up  to  plunder.     Shortly 
after,  he  routed  one  of  the  hostile  armies  at  Chceronea  ; 
next  year  he  totally  destroyed  another  at  Orchomenus,  and 
having  expelled  Mithridates'  troops  from  Greece  and  paci- 
fied the  country,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  84.     Pressed 
at  the  same  time  by  another  Roman  army  sent  out  by  the 
Marian  party  under  Flaccus  and  Fimbria,  ill  supported  by 
his  tircek  subjects  in  Asia,  who  found  him  as  unamiable  as 
the  Romans,  and  nearly  exhausted  by  his  enormous  losses 
in  Greece,  Mithridates  now  sued  for  peace,  and  after  a  per- 
sonal interview  between  him  and  Sulla  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, according  to  which  he  returned  all  his  conquests  in 
Asia,  surrendered  a  fleet  of  70  large  vessels,  and  paid  2000 
talents.     Sulla  now  turned  against  Fimbria,  whoso  soldiers 
deserted  him,  and  who  committed  suicide;  he  then  regu- 
lated the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Asia,  from  whose  cities 
he  made  enormous  conscriptions,  nnd  finally  set  sail  for 
Italy,  where  he  landed  at  Brundusium  in  the  spring  of  8:!. 
His  soldiers  were  now  rich,  and  they  knew  that  the  final 
success  of  their  general  was  a  condition  of  the  enjoyment 
of  their  riches ;  they  clung  firmly  to  him,  and  he  acted 
cautiously.     Marius  was  dead,  but  his  son  was  consul  and 
his  party  in  power,  strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the 
discontented  Italian  nations.     The  final  battle  was  at  the 
Colline  gates,  where  Sulla's  veterans  struggled  desperately 
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with  tho  Saninitcs  under  Marian  lenders:  50,000  are  said 
tn  h;ivi>  fallen  un  each  side,  and  those  n(  the  Samnites  who 
niltlivuil  tile'  battle  were  ilrivcn  the  next  day  t"  the  I'ampus 
Miii-tius  and  ma-Mi.-red.  Sulla  was  made  dictator  for  life; 
that  is,  absolute  power  over  the  life  ami  |ini|ierty  of  all 
Roman  citizens  was  given  him.  It  wns  not  his  purpose, 
however,  lo  establish  a  monarchical  constitution  in  Rome. 
The  le.'i-lation  which  he  enacted  as  dictator,  the  so-called 
/,"/>•*  Corntlim,  ainn-(|  simply  at  tin-  mtonUion  of  tho  old 
aristocratic  constitution,  tin'  extension  of  the  authority  of 
the.  senate,  the  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  etc. 
In  order  to  e-tablish  this  constitution  firmly  and  safely,  he 
first  determined  to  extirpate  its  adversaries,  the  Marian 
party.  Thousands  of  men  fell  under  his  /„ -,,»o-i>(/<> ,-  that 

is.  tiu-y  wi-ri flawed  and  slain,  and  their  property   was 

ci.nlisi-aleil  mid  given  to  .somehody  el.-e.  lie  then  attempted 
to  form  a  steady  support  for  it  by  settling  his  veterans  in 
military  colonies  on  such  Italian  soil  as  had  been  confis- 
cated in  tin-  SiH-inl  war  or  afterward,  and  by  or^ani/inLX  a 
body  ^iiard  stationed  at  Uiime.  When  lie  considered  his 
work  finished,  he  a-semhlcd  the  people,  abdicated  the  dic- 
tatorship, retired  to  his  villa  at  I'uteoli,  and  returned  to 
thu  lazy,  voluptuous  habits  of  his  youth.  He  was  writing 
hi-  memoirs,  which  have  perished,  when  in  78  tho  bursting 

blood  vi >ss,.|  caused  his  death.  CLEMENS  PETEHSEX. 
Sul'livnn,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  separated  from 
Illinois  by  Walia-h  Kiver.  and  traversed  by  Evansville  and 
Crawfordsvillc  U.  R.,  which  passes  through  the  capital. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  fertile  and  well 
wooded.  There  are  large  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  maple- 
sugar,  sorghum-molasses,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Cap.  Sullivan.  Area,  430  sq.  m.  P.  18,453. 

Sullivan,  county  of  N.  Missouri,  watered  by  tribu- 
taries of  Grand  River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  about  one-third 
being  wooded,  the  remainder  prairie;  bituminous  coal  is 
found.  There  are  numerous  cattle  and  horses,  and  very 
many  sheep  and  swine.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rve,  hav,  tobacco,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
.Milan.'  Area.  I',  I"!  sq.  m.  P.  11,907. 

Sullivan,  county  of  W.  New  Hampshire,  drained  by 
affluents  of  Connecticut  River,  and  traversed  by  several 
railroads.  Tin-  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  level  and  fer- 
file,  the  other  parts  hilly  and  rugged,  but  well  adapted  to 
grazing  and  sheep-raising,  cattle  and  sheep  being  very  nu- 
merous. There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
L'oods,  wooden  ware,  paper,  machinery,  leather,  and  lum- 
ber. Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hoy,  butter  and 

el sc,    wool,   and   maple-sugar.      Cap.  Newport.      Area, 

820  sq.  m.     P.  18,508. 

Sullivan,  county  of  W.  New  York,  separated  from 
Pennsylvania  by  Delaware  River,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  traversed  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
and  by  several  railroads.  It  is  crossed  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  by 
several  elevated  ridges,  with  fertile  valleys  between.  There 
are  many  manufactories  of  leather,  carriages,  and  sawed 
lumber.  Cap.  Monticello.  Area,  880  sq.  m.  P.  34,550. 

Sullivan,  county  of  N.  E.  Pennsylvania,  watered  by 
tributaries  of  Susquehanna  River.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
but  adapted  to  grazing.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  pota- 
toes, buckwheat,  wool,  hay,  and  butter.  Cap.  Laporte. 
Area,  450  sq.  m.  P.  6191. 

Sullivan,  county  of  N.  E.  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Virginia,  intersected  by  Holston  River  and  traversed  by 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.  The  surface 
is  extremely  hilly,  but  well  timbered  and  fertile.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  some  tobacco,  sorghum- 
molasses,  butter,  and  wool.  Cap.  Blountsville.  Area, 
about  300  sq.  m.  P.  13,138. 

Sullivan,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  921. 
Sullivan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Moultrie  co.,  111.,  on 
Chicago  and  Paducah  and  Terre  Haute  Paris  and  Deeatur 
R.  Rs.,  has  3  churches,  a  fine  public-school  building,  1 
newspaper,  an  opera-house,  a  woollen  and  soap  factory,  2 
banks,  and  a  machine-shop.     P.  of  v.  742 ;  of  tp.  2658. 
SMYSER  A  Mm..  EDS.  "  PROGRESS." 
Sullivan,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Ind.,  on  Evans- 
ville and  Crawfordsville  R.  R.,  26  miles  S.  of  Torre  Haute, 
has  excellent  schools,  1  bank,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  3 
boot  and  shoe  manufactories.     Rich  deposits  of  coal  exist 
here.     P.  1396. 

JAMES  A.  HAYS,  ED.  "  SULLIVAN  Co.  UNION." 
Sullivan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  7U6. 
Sullivan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.     P.  347. 
Sullivan,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  4921. 
Sullivan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0.     P.  825. 
Sullivan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     P.  1637. 


Sullivan,  tp.,  Laurcns  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2132. 

Sullivan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.     P.  1556. 

Sullivan  (ALEXANDER  MAIITI.N),  b.  at  Bantry,  Ireland, 
in  1830;  commenced  studying  for  un  arti.-t,  but  I 
connected  with  journalism,  and  in  ls.V>  with  tho  Dublin 
.\nii'iii.  of  which  he  is  now  editor  and  proprietor.  In  ISliS 
ho  was  indicted  for  sedition  in  consequence  of  articles  re- 
ferring to  the  Manchester  execution-,  and  sentenced  to  four 
months'  imprisonment.  Ihiring  this  period  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  but  declined  the  honor. 
Upon  his  release  a  committee  was  formed  to  present  him 
with  a  national  testimonial,  but  lie  declined  to  an  '-pi  any- 
thing of  pecuniary  value,  and  a  sum  of  jLolHI  which  had 
been  collected  was,  by  his  desire,  appropriated  toward  n 
statue  of  Henry  Gruttan,  to  be  erected  ill  Dublin.  He  was 
returned  to  Parliament  in  1874  in  the  Home-Hule  intere-t, 
a  movement  with  which  he  has  been  eftpeoiftlly  identified. 
Ho  has  published  several  works,  among  which  is  a  pamph- 
let descriptive  of  a  tour  in  America  made  in  1857. 

Sullivan  (  AHTIHK  S.),  h.  in  London  in  1844,  the  son 
of  a  teacher  of  music ;  was  early  trained  in  the  art,  sing- 
ing when  a  mere  child  in  the  chapel-royal ;  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  gained  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship,  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  best  masters 
at  home  and  abroad.  For  The  Tempest  of  Shakspeare  he 
composed  incidental  music,  which  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862.  His  composi- 
tions include  overtures,  symphonies,  songs,  and  piano 
music;  tho  operettas  Ilns  and  Cor,  Thcttjtis,  and  Cantm- 
bandigta  ;  the  cantatas  The  Untie  of  Keath  Valley,  Kenil- 
worth,  and  On  Sea  and  Land  ;  the  oratorios  The.  Pndigai 
Son,  brought  out  at  the  Worcester  musical  festival  in  1868, 
and  The  Lif/ht  of  the  World,  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
festival  in  1873 ;  and  an  opera,  the  libretto  by  Chorley,  en- 
titled The  Sapphire  Necklace,  not  yet  performed. 

Sullivan  (BARRY),  b.  in  Birmingham,  England,  in 
1824 ;  made  a  successful  d6but  on  the  stage  at  Cork  in  1840, 
acting  thereafter  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  England,  and  making  his  first  appearance  in 
London  in  1851  as  Hamlet.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1857; 
returned  to  Great  Britain  in  1860,  and  in  1861  made  a 
profitable  professional  visit  to  Australia,  returning  to  Kng- 
land  in  1866.  He  subsequently  became  lessee  of  the  Hoi- 
born  Theatre,  London,  and  in  1875  made  a  second  and  not 
very  successful  visit  to  the  U.  8. 

Sullivan  (FRANCIS  STonon-ros),  LL.D.,  b.  probably  in 
Ireland  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  became  pro- 
fessor of  common  law  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
was  the  author  of  two  legal  works  of  great  value,  Histori- 
cal Treatise  OH  the  Feudal  Lair,  and  on  the  Constitution  and 
Lnva  of  England  (1772),  and  Lectures  on  the  Couititution 
and  Laws  of  England  (1776). 

Sullivan  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Berwick,  Me.,  Apr.  22, 
1744;  studied  law;  practised  at  Biddeford,  and  in  1770 
was  appointed  king's  attorney  for  York  county.  As  the 
Revolution  approached,  he  espoused  the  patriot  cause ;  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  of 
which  Maine  was  then  a  part,  and  was  one  of  a  commission 
of  three  who  were  in  1775  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Ti- 
conderoga.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court,  in  1779-80  a  member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1784-85. 
He  removed  to  Boston,  for  which  ho  was  repeatedly  chosen 
representative  in  tho  legislature;  was  a  member  of  tho  ex- 
ecutive council  and  judge  of  probate  in  1787;  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  1790-1807;  elected  governor  in  1807, 
and  again  in  1808.  Ho  was  tho  projector  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  Among  his  works  are  Obserrationa 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (1791),  History  of 
Maine  (1 795),  Review  of  the  (Causes  of  the  French  Revolution 
(1798),  and  History  of 'Land- Titles  in  Massachusetts  (1801). 
D.  in  Boston  Dec.  10,  1808. 

Sullivan  (Jonx),  LL.D.,  brother  of  James,  b.  at  Ber- 
wick, Me.,  Feb.  17,  1740;  studied  law  and  practised  suc- 
cessfully; was  a  member  of  the  first  general  congress,  and 
Dec.,  1774,  led  a  company  which  captured  a  fort  near 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  seized  100  barrels  of  gunpowder  and 
some  cannon.  In  June,  1775,  Congress  appointed  him  a 
brigadier-general,  and  during  the  siege  of  Boston  he  com- 
manded on  the  left  under  Gen.  Lee.  In  the  spring  of  1776  he 
was  sent  to  Canada  with  reinforcements  for  the  invading 
Northern  army  in  Canada,  to  the  command  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  and  conducted  the  re- 
treat from  the  province  after  the  failure  at  Trois  Rivieres. 
Sullivan  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  skilful 
management,  but  the  command  of  the  army  was  given  to 
Gen.  Gates,  and  Sullivan  was  sent  to  join  the  army  under 
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Gen.  Washington.  On  Aug.  10,  1776,  he  was  made  a  ma- 
jor-general, and  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  commanded, 
temporarily,  the  division  of  Gen.  Greene,  owing  .to  the 
illness  of  the  latter.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
afterward  exchanged  and  returned  to  duty.  In  December 
ho  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Lee 
upon  the  capture  of  the  latter,  and  which  he  led  with  credit 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  He  planned  the  expedition 
against  Platen  Island,  which  under  his  leadership  nearly 
achieved  success  in  the  descent  of  Aug.  22,  1777.  At  tho 
battle  of  Brandywine  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  tho 
army,  and  defeated  the  British  left  at  Gcrmantown.  Trans- 
ferred in  the  winter  to  command  in  Rhode  Island,  he  laid 
siege  to  Newport  in  Aug.,  1778,  expecting  to  receive  the 
assistance  of  the  French  fleet  under  Count  d  Kstaing,  which 
failing  to  co-operate,  compelled  him  to  raise  tho  siege  and 
withdraw  his  forces  from  the  island,  after  defeating  the 
enemy  at  Butt's  Hill  Aug.  29.  In  the  summer  of  1779  ho 
led  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  tho  Six  Nations, 
and  Aug.  29  at  Newtown  (now  Elmira)  defeated  a  body  of 
Indians  under  Brant,  and  of  Tories  under  .Johnson,  But- 
ler, and  others,  and  after  dispersing  them  destroyed  their 
villages,  crops,  and  laid  waste  the  country  to  prevent  their 
return.  Shortly  after,  he  resigned  from  tho  army,  and  in 
1780  was  again  a  member  of  Congress.  Resuming  the 
profession  of  law  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  attnrnev- 
general  1782-86  and  president  of  tho  State  1786-80,  in 
which  station,  by  his  firmness  and  vigorous  efforts,  he  sub- 
dued the  insurrectionary  spirit  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
troubles  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1788  his  exertions  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  tho  Constitution.  In  Oct.,  1789,  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  of  New  Hampshire. 
D.  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  23,  1795. 

Sullivan  (JonN  LANGDON),  M.  D.,  son  of  James,  b.  at 
Saco,  Me.,  Apr.  9,  1777;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1797;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  ;  travelled  in  Europe 
to  study  tho  modes  of  construction  of  canals  in  England 
and  France,  and  in  1804  was  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  connecting  Boston  harbor  with  Merri- 
mack  River,  the  earliest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S. 
He  invented  a  steam  towboat,  for  which  he  received  a  pat- 
ent in  1S14.  having  clearly  shown  his  priority  of  invention 
over  Robert  Fulton,  whose  application  was  presented  at  tho 
same  time.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  associate  civil  en- 
gineer of  tho  U.  S.  board  of  internal  improvements,  and 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  the  practicability  of  a  canal  across 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  Subsequently,  ho  studied  medi- 
cine ;  began  practice  in  New  Haven  in  1837 ;  removed  to 
New  York  in  1847;  adopted  the  homoeopathic  system,  and 
made  some  valuable  discoveries  in  his  profession.  D.  in 
Boston  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Sullivan  (WILLIAM).  LL.D.,  son  of  James,  b.  at  Saeo, 
Me.,  Nov.  30, 1774  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1795,  and  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  Suffolk  county  bar,  and  for  many  years  was  almost  con- 
stantly a  member  of  one  or  tho  other  branch  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  elo- 
quent pleader,  a  brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies.  Besides  several  addresses,  he 
published — Political  Class-nook  (1831),  Moral  Class-Hook 
(18.S3),  Historical  Class-Book  (1833),  Familiar  Letters  on 
the  Public  Men  of  the.  Revolution  (1834),  republished  under 
the  title  The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  his  son  (1847),  and  Historical  Causes  and 
Effects  (1838).  D.  in  Boston  Sept.  3,  1839. 

Sullivan's  Island,  a  long,  narrow  island  in  Charles- 
ton co.,  S.  C.,  6  miles  from  Charleston,  and  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor.  It  is  the  site  of  FORT 
MOULTRIE  (which  see),  and  is  becoming  a  fashionable  resort 
for  sea-bathing.  There  are  many  summer  residences.  The 
island  is  connected  with  Charleston  by  steam-ferrybonts, 
which  convey  some  200,000  passengers  annually.  The 
island  is  6  miles  long,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  tidal  channel. 
'  Sul'livant,  tp.,  Ford  co..  111.  P.  141. 

Siillivant  (WILLIAM  STARLING),  LL.D..  b.  near  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  Jan.  15,  1803;  graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1823; 
took  charge  of  the  extensive  landed  estates  left  by  his 
father,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  botany, 
making  the  mosses  a  special  subject  of  study.  He  published 
— Catalogue  of  Plants  Natire  or  Xntnrnlizcd  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Columbus,  0.  (1840),  Mnsei  A/lcr/hiinienscs,  to  produce 
which  he  made  a  journey  from  Maryland  to  Georgia  (1845), 
Muici  and  HepaticK  of  the  United  Mates  E.  of  tlie  Missis- 
«i/i/>i  River  (1856),  Mosses  brouylit  Home  I;/  \V  liken'*  Ex- 
plorinff  Expedition  (1859),  Mouses  and  ffcpaticee,  collected 
month/  in  Japan  (1860),  Musci  Cubenses  (1861),  and  Icones 
Mttiroriun,  containing  representations  of  most  of  the  mosses 
peculiar  to  Eastern  North  America  not  previously  figured 
(1864),  and  a  posthumous  supplementary  volume  in  1874, 


the  whole  work  containing  200  plates  from  his  own  sketches, 
of  exquisite  execution,  lie  also  issued,  in  conjunction 
with  L.  Lesquereux,  two  series  of  Musci  Jiomil!  Auieririiui. 
The  genus  Xullirantia  was  founded  by  Torrcy  and  Gray 
upon  a  rare  plant  of  the  saxifrage  family  discovered  by 
him.  D.  in  Columbus  Apr.  30,  1873. 

Sul'livanville,  p.-v.,  Veteran  tp.,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  157. 

Sul'ly,  county  of  Dakota,  formed  since  the  census  of 
1870.  Cap.  Fort  Sully. 

Sully  (ALFRED),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1821  ;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1841 ;  served  in  the  Florida  and 
Mexican  wars,  and  was  made  captain  in  1852.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  made  major,  and  subsequently  colonel ; 
commanded  a  brigade  during  the  Peninsular  eamp:iign.  nnd 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Malvcrn  Hill.  An- 
tietam,  Fredcricksburg,  and  Chanccllorsvillc.  In  1S63-G6 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Dakota,  and  was  brcvetted  as 
brigadier-general  for  services  in  the  campaign  against  tho 
Indians  of  the  North-west,  and  in  1870  w;is  assigned  as 
colonel  of  the  19th  Infantry.  He  has  published  Manual 
for  the  Non-commissioned  Oj/icere  of  Infantry  and  llijlemcn. 
of  the  U.S.  Army  (1861). 

Sully  (MAXIHILIEN  DE  BETHUXE),  BAROX  OF  ROSXY, 
DUKE  OF,  b.  at  Rosny,  department  of  Seine-et-Oisc,  Dec. 
13,  1560,  of  a  Protestant  family;  was  from  his  eleventh 
year  educated  with  Henry  of  Navarre;  accompanied  him 
through  his  shifting  fortunes  at  the  court  and  in  the  camp, 
and  became  his  minister  of  finance  nnd  chief  adviser  in 
all  public  and  private  affairs  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Henry  IV.  He  was  an  excellent 
financier.  Although  he  diminished  the  tuxes,  he  had  al- 
ways money  ready  for  public  undertakings,  and  amassed 
a  reserve  of  40,000,000  livres.  His  economical  views  were 
narrow — he  considered  agriculture  as  the  only  productive 
source  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation — but  they  suited  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  country.  He  also  distinguished  himself 
as  an  engineer — in  Avar  by  reducing  fortresses  held  to  be 
impregnable,  and  in  peace  by  constructing  roads,  canals, 
harbors,  etc.  After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  he  re- 
signed his  offices  and  retired  into  private  life.  D.  Dec.  22, 
1641.  Of  his  Memoirs,  2  vols.  were  published  by  himself 
in  1634,  and  2  more  in  1662  by  Jean  le  Laboureur ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mrs.  Lenox  (1834). 

Sully  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, June,  1783;  came  to  America  with  his  parents,  who 
were  actors,  in  1792  :  lived  first  in  Charleston,  next  in  Rich- 
mond, next  in  New  York,  and  finally  in  Philadelphia ;  paint- 
ed Jefferson,  La  Fayette,  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware, 
Fanny  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  Mrs.  AVood,  Cooke  the 
tragedian,  and  other  actors  of  celebrity.  In  England  ho 
painted  a  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  for  the  St.  George's 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  His  best  pieces  are  there ;  tho 
Jefferson  at  West  Point,  the  Wnihington  in  Boston.  Sully 
did  not,  like  Stuart,  confine  himself  to  portraiture.  He  un- 
dertook to  illustrate  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Shakspeare,  but 
this  was  by  no  means  his  best  work.  D.  in  Philadelphia 
Nov.  5,  1872.  0.  B.  FROTnixcHAM. 

Sulmo'nn,  tlie  ancient  Sulmo,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.,  has  some  manufactures  and  trade 
in  wine.  Ovid  was  born  here.  P.  12,594. 

Sulphates.    See  SULPHURIC  ACID  AXD  SULPHATES. 

Sulphatoxygen.  See  SALT-RADICALS,  by  HEXUY 
WURTZ. 

Sul 'pli ides,  also  called  Sulphnrets,  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  metals,  and  other  elements  more  basylie  or 
less  electro-negative  than  itself.  This  class  of  compounds 
is  probably  quite  as  large  in  number  as  the  oxides.  In- 
deed, sulphur  combines  with  one  clement,  Jluorine,  which 
is  not  known  to  combine  with  oxygen  at  all.  There  seems 
a  general  strict  analogy  between  sulphur  and  oxygen  in 
combination,  running  through  very  extended  rnnges  of 
compounds.  The  sulphides  of  the  metals  possessing  prac- 
tical importance  will  generally  bo  found  described  in  this 
work  under  the  head  of  each  metal.  II.  WURTZ. 

Sulphites.     See  SULPHUROUS  ACID  AXD  SULPHITES. 

Sulphocar'bonatcs,  compounds  belonging  to  the 
class  of  sulphur-salts,  formed  by  sulphocarbonic  acid,  CS2, 
with  some  metallic  sulphides.  Some  of  the  sulphocar- 
bonatcs — namely,  those  of  calcium  and  barium — have  ns- 
sumed  considerable  importance  of  a  commercial  kind  within 
two  or  three  years  from  having  been  brought  forward  by 
the  French  chemist  Dumas  as  remedies  for  the  Pliullo.rera. 
or  parasite  that  attacks  the  grapevine.  The  absorption  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the  process  of  purification  of  coal- 
gas  by  lime  is  due — as  was  first  shown  by  the  present  writer 
in  1868 — to  the  formation  of  sulphocarbonatc  of  sulphide 
of  calcium,  CaS.CS2.  The  use  of  sulphide  of  calcium  for 
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the  special  purification  of  gas,  with  a  view  to  abstract 
wholly  this  very  offensive  impurity,  bisulphide  <>('  carbon. 
|L;M  since  been  made  the  subject  ot'  patents  both  in  l!re;it 
Britain  and  the  U.  S.  by  Mr.  It.  II.  Patterson.  II.  WURTZ. 

Sulphocarbon'ic  Acid,  the  compound  CSj,  also  called 
Bisulphide  of  Carbon  anil  Oisulphide  of'Cnrbon. 
It  is  u  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  very  volatile,  like  ether, 
which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur-vapor  on  carbon 
at  a  high  re. I  brut.  Density  (theoretical).  1.291  (Pierre  at 
0°  gives  1.293).  Boils  at  about  1I«°-117°  F. :  inflames  ;it 
an  e\tre!iu:lv  low  temperature,  much  lower  than  sulphur; 
has  a  very  o"cn-i  vendor  as  found  in  coinincrce,  but  not  at  all 
si)  when  carefully  purified,  which  may  be  effected  by  redis- 
tilling from  lime  or  from  a  metal.  CSj  has  great  solvent 
powci-s,  which  give  it  much  commercial  value.  II.  WUIITZ. 

Siilphocyan'ic  Acid,  also  called  Hydrosulphocy- 
anic  Acid  and  Sulphocyanhydric  Acid  [Ger.  Schme- 
ff/IJ'inniini-t ;  Uer/elius  called  it  /tftfifltiiitcftaierntnjf>iiiiii-f], 
(CNllSi,  analogous  in  composition  to  cyanic  acid,  CNHO. 
It  occurs  in  s.ilha,  ami  in  some  sulphuretted  essential  oils 
of  plants,  such  as  )nii*t'ir>l  ;ui.l  /  «.//*A.  It  may  be  prepared 
from  xntfjinrifitiiutc  of  Mr'rrni-1/.  which  is  first  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mercurous  salt  with  sulphocyanate  (sulphocy- 
anidel  of  potassium,  and  which  is  the  material  of  the  so- 
called  "  Pharaoh's  serpent*,"  a  dangerous  toy  much  in 
vogue,  a  few  years  ago.  The  mercuric  sulphocyanate  is 
hriilcd  in  a  current  of  dry  IIjS  or  IICI  gas,  when  the  sul- 
phoe_y:nii  •  t.'i.l  distills  as  a  colorless  liquid,  which  may  bo 
crystallized.  This  acid  and  its  compounds  are  highly  in- 
teresting to  science,  and  of  SQine  practical  interest,  but  for 
their  complete  description  the  chemical  textbooks  must  bo 
resorted  to.  Xtttphocyaiiate  of  potnsaiitm  (CNKS)  is  a  salt 
of  much  interest  from  being  an  important  and  delicate  la- 
boratory reagent  for  ferric  compounds,  with  which  all  solu- 
ble sulphocyanates  strike  a  deep  and  characteristic  blood- 
red  color.  The  potassium-salt  is  prepared  by  fusing  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  sulphur  together,  and  subsequent  purifi- 
cation. HK.VRY  WIIRTZ. 

Sulphovinic  Acid,  also  called  Sulphethylic  Acid 
and  ICthylsnlpliiiric  Acid  (CzIIeSOd.  a  compound 
which  is  f.tnucd  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alco- 
hol or  ether.  Kennel  found,  as  confirmed  by  Berthelot, 
that  it  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  oil  of  vitriol 
\\iili  cthylcno  gas.  It  is  obtained  from  sulphovinates, 
which  are  produced  by  saturating  with  baryta  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  that  has  been 
heated  to  212°  F.  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  crystallizing. 
The  crystals  are  then  decomposed  by  an  exact  equivalent 
of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  baric  sulphate, 
and  concentrated  in  menu  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Sulphovinic 
acid,  thus  obtained,  is  an  oily  liquid  of  density  (theoreti- 
cal) 1.33  at  0°.  (It  will  bo  further  referred  to  under  VOL- 
UMES, MOLECULAR.)  II.  WURTZ. 

Slll'phiir  [Lat. :  Fr.  tonfre  ;  It.  mlfo  ;  Ger.  Schmefel], 
also  called  Brimstone,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
elements  of  matter,  very  abundantly  and  almost  universally 
distributed  throughout  the  earth  and  the  sea.  It  occurs  na- 
tive, as  a  mineral,  in  many  countries.  It  is  also  found  in 
mineral  form  as  GYPSUM  (which  see),  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  metallic  SULPHIDES  (which  see) ;  also  dissolved  in  the 
ocean  as  sulphates.  It  is  an  important  essential  element 
of  the  blood,  muscles,  skin,  hair,  and  other  parts  of  ani- 
mals, and  exists  also  in  some  essential  components  of 
plants,  though  not  in  the  woody  substance  thereof.  It  is 
evolved  also  from  volcanoes,  both  as  vapor  of  sulphur  and 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  dioxide  gases, 
these  gases  being  doubtless  products  of  the  action  of  oceanic 
water,  that  has  penetrated  to  the  volcanic  focus,  upon  me- 
tallic sulphides  it  finds  there.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  such  action  is  itself  one  cera  causa  of  vul- 
canicity. 

Most  commercial  sulphur  is  merely  the  native  mineral 
purified  by  fusion  or  further  by  distillation  and  sublima- 
tion. In  Sicily,  where  the  crude  sulphur,  mixed  more  or 
less  with  other  minerals,  is  very  abundant  and  fuel  scarce, 
the  method  is  often  adopted  of  making  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phur of  the  ore  furnish  the  heat  (not  very  great  in  amount) 
necessary  to  fuse  out  and  separate  the  rest  of  the  sulphur. 
The  ore  is  piled  in  heaps,  sometimes  in  kiln?,  so  construct- 
ed that  a  portion  of  it  can  be  set  on  fire  and  heat  the  whole 
mass  throughout  to  the  fusing-point  of  the  sulphur.  The 
latter  then  collects  slowly  in  liquid  form  in  cavities  formed 
for  the  purpose,  and  may  be  ladled  out. and  sold  or  refined. 
The  Sicilian  sulphur,  being  free  from  nmeiiic.  which  is  the 
most  objectionable  impurity  liable  to  occur,  is  highly  prized 
for  making  Si  i,i>nri:ir  Aril)  (which  fee).  Much  'sulphur 
is  likely  to  be  furnished  to  commerce  from  the  western 
coasts  of  the  V.  S.  In  Lake  co.,  Cal.  (with  ciiinnlinr), 
Ilumlmldt  co.,  Nov..  ami  numerous  other  places  near  these 
coasts,  large  deposits  are  reported,  some  of  which  arc  al- 


ready worked.  The  refined  sulphur  (brinulone)  of  com- 
merce, and  the  pulverulent  material  known  as  //onv/r*  of 
HII//I/IIII-.  are  products  of  distillation  and  sublimation — ope- 
rations which  arc  often  conducted  simultaneously,  there 
being  duplicate  condensing  chambers,  the  first  of  which, 
being  hot,  condenses  liquid  sulphur,  which  is  drawn  of)' and 
cast  into  sticks  or  cylinders  ;  while  in  the  second,  which  is 
kept  cool,  the  vapor  precipitates  in  the  form  of  "flowers," 
these  flowers  being,  when  freshly  prepared,  composed  of  a 
special  allotropic  modification  of  sulphur.  (.Sec  below.) 

Sulphur  is  one  of  those  elements  most  liable  t:i  assume 
allotropic  states  when  isolated.  These  are  characterized 
by  differences  of  crystalline  form  or  by  amorphous  charac- 
ter, different  relations  to  solvents,  and  different  densities, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  the  ease  of  phosphorus-allotropcs, 
by  differing  colors.  There  are  known  to  be  many  sulphur 
allotropes,  but  their  study  seems  to  present  many  diflicul- 
tics,  so  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  as  yet  well  identified 
and  characterized.  (Sec  AUotromsmt  under  ISOMIIMISM,  for 
some  account  of  the  sulphur-allotropes.)  Native  sulphur 
often  occurs  in  very  beautiful  and  brilliant  transparent 
yellow  crystals,  which  are  orthorhombic  in  form,  with  two 
imperfect  cleavages.  Among  these  the  densities  at  0°  C. — 
2.048  (Karstcn  2.05)  and  2.088 (Dumas  and  Roget  2.0SO)— 
indicate  two  distinct  modifications.  The  density  of  the 
common  opaque  brimstone,  crystallized  from  fusion,  is 
lower,  and  there  are  several  variations  in  this  also.  Its 
crystallization  is  monoclinic.  Very  beautiful  crystals  of 
this  form  are  easily  obtained  by  breaking  the  crust  upon  a 
cooling  mass  of  melted  sulphur  and  pouring  out  the  liquid 
interior.  On  breaking  the  mass  after  cooling,  the  cavity  will 
be  found  filled  with  slender  brilliant  prisms.  Sulphur,  on 
heating,  passes  through  a  succession  of  allotropic  changes, 
melting  at  about  120°  C.  to  a  thin  yellow  liquid,  of  den -it  v 
(thci  retieal)at  0°  =  1.821  (Play fair  and  Joule  found  1.815). 
If  now  again  cooled,  it  becomes  a  permanently  trnim/nimit 
solid  (density  unknown).  Above  120°  the  sulphur  becomes 
thick  and  viscid,  losing  its  fluidity  altogether,  and  assum- 
ing a  brown  color  at  about  250°  C.  Heat  is  absorbed,  and 
becomes  latent  in  the  formation  of  this  allotrope.  At  31)0° 
the  mass  again  becomes  liquefied.  At  440°  C.  (822°  F.) 
sulphur  boils,  forming  an  orange-yellow  vapor.  Some  of 
the  sulphur-allotropes,  including  the  two  crystalline  forms 
above  described,  are  soluble  in  several  liquids,  such  as  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  others.  The  bi- 
sulphide-of-carbon  solution,  on  evaporation,  yields  beau- 
tiful transparent  crystals,  similar  to  those  of  native  sulphur. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  are  composed  of  nn  nuior/iltniw  soluble 
modification,  the  recorded  densities  of  which  vary  so  widely 
as  to  be  incomprehensible  at  present.  Sulphur  inflames  in 
air  at  a  remarkably  low  temperature,  about  482°  F.,  burn- 
ing with  the  well-known  blue  flame  and  suffocating  evolu- 
tion of  sulphurous  oxide  gas,  SOj.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Sulphur,  tp.,  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     P.  713. 

Sulphur,  Acids  of.  See  SULPHURIC  ACID  AXD  SUL- 
PHATES. 

Sul'phiiri'ttrd  Hydrogen,  called  also  Hydrogul- 
phnric  Acid  and  Sulphohydric  Acid  [Fr.  iiclilr  »«!/- 
htftlriffttf  ;  Ger.  Sc)uoefelwn88er*tnfft  or  HifflrolliioHntlnr^, 
a  gas,  of  composition  H2S,  which  seems  to  bo  a  parallel 
compound  to  water,  HzO,  and  might  therefore  be  expected 
to  perform  similar  or  parallel  functions,  but  this  latter  has 
not  yet  been  clearly  shown.  The  gas  was  first  discovered 
by  Rouelle  the  younger,  but  Schcele  first  ascertained  its 
nature  and  properties.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted 
naturally  by  mineral  springs  and  from  volcanoes,  and,  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  is  evolved  in  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  The  smell  of  rotten 
eggs  and  that  of  a  privy,  generally  attributed  to  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  itself,  are  duo  chiefly  to  the  compound  it 
forms  with  ammonia  or  snlphide  of  ammonium.  Artifi- 
cially, this  gas  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a  dilute  mineral 
acid  on  certain  metallic  sulphides,  of  which  ferron*  mil- 
phifle  of  commerce  is  the  one  generally  employed,  though 
the  native  aulphide  of  antimony  may  also  be  used.  If  hy- 
drogen gas  bo  passed  through  melted  sulphur,  this  com- 
pound is  formed;  and  it  has  recently  been  asserted  that  a 
convenient  way  to  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  la- 
boratory use  is  to  melt  together  in  a  flask  sulphur  and  pttr- 
affine.  When  pure,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless 
gas,  of  an  intense  odor,  which  somewhat  recalls  that  of 
bitter  almonds,  which  produces  immediate  vertigo  in  the 
case  of  some  persons,  and  acts  as  a  deadly  poison  upon 
some  animals,  even  in  very  small  proportion.  Many  per- 
sons will,  however,  inhale  it  in  diluted  form  without  much 
apparent  effect  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  it  ennnotbe 
regarded  as  necessarily  a  dangerous  poison  in  the  case 
of  mankind,  though  its  unnecessary  inhalation  in  quantity 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  density  of  the  gas  is  1.175.  air 
being  unity.  Faraday  reduced  it  by  compression  to  a 
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liquid  whose  density  he  gives  as  about  .9.  The  solubilit 
of  the  gas  in  water  is  given  by  Bunsen  as  4.37  percent,  o 
its  volume  at  freezing,  and  about  3.2  per  cent,  at  normi 
temperature.  Alcohol  takes  up  about  three  to  four  time 
as  much  as  water.  It  is  combustible,  with  a  blue  flaim 
buruini;  to  water  anil  sulphurous  dioxide.  This  gas  is 
very  important  reagent  in  the  laboratory  for  precipitatin 
metals  from  their  solutions  in  processes  of  analysis,  and  i 
many  processes  of  preparation  of  organic  compounds  i 
pure  state:  particularly  in  cases  of  organic  aeids,  whic' 
are  first  converted  into  lead-salts,  to  be  decomposed  after 
ward  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  KI::SKY  WUHTZ. 

Sulphur  l'"ork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Ark.    P 
1570. 

Sul'phuric  Acid  and  Sulphates.  Sulphuric  aci 
is  called  also  oil  <if  rilriul,  from  its  having  been  originally 
obtained  by  distillation  from  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron 
(]''r.  <!<•/</>•  Kiif/'nr/'fiK'  :  (»er.  $ohwqfel8&«re  or  VitrfoJaXvre) 
This  acid  was  probably  known  to  the  Arabian  proto-chem 
ists.  Basil  Valentine,  however,  is  the  first  known  autho: 
who,  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  mentions  the  makinj 
of  sulphuric  acid  by  distilling  iron-sulphate.  The  manu 
facture  by  burning  sulphur,  as  now  practised,  was  intro- 
duced in  England  by  Dr.  Roebuck  about  1720.  The  gen- 
eral method  is  to  burn  sulphur,  either  as  brimstone  or  in 
the  form  of  metallic  sulphides,  as  pyrites,  in  a  draught  of 
air,  which  is  passed  into  very  large  chambers  built  of  me- 
tallic lead,  where  the  sulphurous  oxide  gas  formed  by  the 
combustion  is  mixed  with  steam,  and  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
fumes  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of 
soda  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  oxides  of  nitrogen  convert 
the  S02  into  80s,  the  complete  reaction,  with  nitric  perox- 
ide, being  as  follows : 

Oil  of  Nitric 

vitriol.  dioxiile. 

N204  +  2S02  +  2H20  =  2(1I2SO«)  -f  N202. 
The  gas  N20|i,  however,  combines  again  at  once  with  oxy- 
gen present  in  the  excess  of  air,  to  form  the  red  gas  N26< 
once  more,  which  again  reacts  with  more  S02,  so  that  the 
operation  of  a  limited  amount  of  nitrous  fumes  is  continu- 
ous, acting  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  di- 
oxide without  consumption  of  its  own  substance.  More 
than  100,000  tons  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  now  annually  made 
in  this  way  in  England.  The  product  precipitates  with 
condensing  steam  upon  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  leaden 
chambers  as  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  then  concen- 
trated to  oil  of  vitriol — first,  in  pans  of  lead,  and  when  it 
has  become  strong  enough  to  attack  these,  the  boiling 
down  is  completed  in  large  stills  made  of  platinum.  (For 
further  details  regarding  this  important  manufacture,  which 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  the  works  upon  chemical 
technology  must  be  resorted  to.)  The  substitution  for 
native  sulphur,  in  this  manufacture,  of  the  less  expensive 
mineral  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  has  made  much  prog- 
ress in  Europe  of  late  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  acid  thus  made  is  much  less  pure,  and  is  particularly 
liable  to  contain  arsenic  as  a  contamination,  which  renders 
it  especially  unfit  for  one  of  its  most  extensive  applications, 
that  of  making  fertilizers.  In  America,  on  the  contrary, 
the  utilization  in  this  way  of  our  mineral  sulphides  does 
not  make  much  headway  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  marked  feature  of  these  minerals  throughout  the 
Eastern  U.  S.  is  a  strange  and  generally  an  absolute  free- 
dom from  the  presence  of  arsenic.  The  present  writer 
urged  many  years  ago  that  the  highly  sulphurous  coal- 
seams—almost  useless  for  any  other  purpose— that  lie  in 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Monongahela  alone,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, would  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  whole  region  of  the 


appear  to  have  attracted  any  notice  from  capitalists 
Among  other  American  chemists,  Sterry  Hunt  has  likewise 
urged  strenuously  a  similar  utilization  of  the  enormous 
beds  of  pyrites  so  abundant  throughout  the  Carolinas  and 
the  East  Tennessee  region. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  when  fully  concentrated, 
has  a  density  at  0°  C.  of  1.846.     It  is  an  oilv,  colorless 

inodorous  liquid,  which  boils  at  020°  F.  and  freezes  at 31° 

It  absorbs  water  rapidly  from  the  air,  being  one  of  the 
most  useful  agents  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  air  and  for 
absorbing  moisture  from  other  substances,  which  are  for 
us  purpose  simply  placed  in  a  confined  space  with  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  vitriol,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 
air,  will  gradually  abstract  all  the  moisture  from  such  sub- 
stances. AVhen  mixed  with  water,  great  heat  is  developed 
with  a  great  condensation  of  the  molecules  of  the  water. 
The  writer  has  found,  as  a  result  of  certain  new  computa- 
tions, that  the  first  equivalent  of  water  thus  combined  with 
oil  of  vitriol  contracts  (after  cooling)  from  its  orio-inal 
equivalent  volume  of  18  to  that  of  11.408.  The  vastness 


of  the  chemical  forces  involved  may  be  faintly  conceived 
when  we  consider  what  an  almost  incalculable  power  would 
bo  required  to  compress  the  water  to  this  extent  mechan- 
ically. The  hydrate  thus  formed,  H2S04.1I20,  may  be  crys- 
tallized by  cold,  and  is  hence  called  glacial  sulphuric  acid. 
Its  density,  according  to  Wackenrb'der,  is  at  8°  C.  =  1.784 
(theoretical  at  0°  =  1.799). 

Kiirilhanucn,  or  fuming  Sttlpkuric  Acid. — This  is  the 
acid  obtained  by  distilling  ferric  sulphate.  It  has  the 
composition  H2S2Oj,  and  is  considered  by  some  chemists  as 
containing  sulphuric  trioxido  80s  or  as  H2S04.S03,  but 
this  seems  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  it  crys- 
tallizes as  a  whole  in  transparent  crystals  at  zero.  When 
gently  heated,  however,  it  breaks  up  into  SULPHURIC  Oxim; 
(which  see),  which  distills  over  and  condenses  as  a  su'id 
body,  and  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol,  which  remains  behind  in 
the  retort.  Its  name  of  fuming  acid  comes  from  the  fact 
of  its  forming  white  fumes  in  the  air,  due  apparently  to  the 
evolution  of  vapor  of  SOj  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Fuming  oil  of  vitriol  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  dissolv- 
ing indigo  and  as  a  reagent  in  gas  analysis,  to  absorb  the 
illuminant  hydrocarbons  from  ordinary  coal-gas. 

minted  Sulphuric  Acid. — It  is  very  useful  in  chemical 
a  u cl  technical  operations  to  be  able  to  determine  the  strength 
of  a  dilute  acid  from  its  density  as  taken  with  the  hydrom- 
eter. The  following  figures  are  condensed  from  the  latest 
tabulated  determinations  of  densities  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  by  J.  Kolb : 


Degrees  Baume. 


I..,. 

5.... 
10.... 
15.... 
20.... 
25.... 
30.... 
35.. 


40 

45 

60 

65 

60 

65 

60 


1.007 
1.037 
1.075 
1.116 
1.162 
1.210 
1.263 
1.320 
1.383 
1.433 
1.530 
1.615 
1.711 
1.819 
1.842 


a  in  100  parts. 


0.7 
4.7 
8.8 
13.2 
18.0 
23.2 
28.3 
33.9 
39.5 
45.2 
61.0 
S7.1 
63.8 
73.2 
81.6 


Uses  of  Sulphuric  Acid. — Among  those  materials  and 
products  of  science  and  art  that  constitute  the  main  pillars 
of  modern  civilization  sulphuric  acid  occupies  incontcstably 
a  first  rank.  Probably  none  other  except  the  metal  iron 
could  be  justly  ranged  with  it  in  this  regard.  This  will  ap- 
pear on  amcre  enumeration  of  someof  the  principal  products 
necessary  to  human  life,  health,  comfort,  luxury,  or  neces- 
sity which  are  dependent,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  sul- 
ihuric  acid  as  an  essential  agent  in  their  production:  soda 
>om  common  salt,  and,  through  this,  glass,  soap,  tmlimn, 
aluminum,  magnesium;  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  upon 
which  depend  the  arts  of  refining  gold  and  silver  for  money 
and  jewelry,  with  the  electroplater's  and  photographer  'x  arts  ; 
irtificial  mineral  waters;  all  the  vegetable  acids  and  ali-a- 
nids  ;  alum  ;  ammonia  ;  ultramarine  ;  the  aniline  eol-im  ,• 
'ileaching-powder  ;  chrome  compounds;  chloroform  and 
'ther;  phosphorus  and  matches;  artificial  fertilizers ;  and 
o  on  almost  without  end. 

Sulphates.— Among  the  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
metals  are  many  of  commercial  value  and  importance  which 
we  can  here  do  little  more  than  enumerate  in  part.  Many 
of  them  will  be  found  described  under  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
erent  metals. 

Aluminum  Sulphates.— Of  these  there  are  several  known, 
omo  of  which  occur  as  native  minerals.  The  normal  sul- 
phate is  0]2S3A12.18H20,  constituting  the  mineral  uln- 

ogen.  The  alums  (see  ALUM)  are  double  salts  of  normal 
luminum-sulphate  with  the  sulphates  of  potash,  ammonia, 
r  soda,  containing  24  equivalents  of  crystal-water. 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  04S(NH4)2.— A  commercial  salt  of 
reat  importance,  anhydrous,  not  deliquescent,  made  largely 
rom  the  aminoniaeal  liquor  of  the  gasworks,  and  used  as  a 
ertilizing  agent, 

Jiarium  Sulphate,  the  mineral  barite,  barytes,  or  ln-ari/ 
par  (04SBa). — Insoluble  in  water,  very  heavy  ;  densities, 
.123  and  4.554.     The  source  of  most  commercial  barium 
ompounds.     Is  ground,  purified,  and  sold  largely  as  a  pig- 
ment or  inferior  substitute  for  white  lead. 

Calcium  Sulphates  .-  the  mineral  anhydrite  is  04PCa.     It 

orthorhombie.     Minimum  and  maximum  densities,  2.911 
nd  3.104.     GVPSI-M  (see  this  head;  also  SKLEXITE)  has 
already  been  described. 

Cobalt  Sulphate  (04SCo.7H20).— The  mineral  bieberite. 

Copper  Sulphate  (04SCu.5H20).— Blue  vitriol,  an  import- 
ant commercial  salt.     Crystals  triclinic. 

Iron  Sulphates  (04SFe.7H20).— Copperas  or  green  ritrlol. 
A  large  article  of  commerce.     Crystals  monoclinic.     This  is 
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i'.    Fcrri'f  Kul/>lmt,  (normal)  is 
as  the  mineral  <-<njirimb!te.     There  arc  many  basic  forrie 
sulphates. 

tend  Xn/phittc  (OjSPb). — The  mineral  nui/li'nilf.  Splen- 
did orthorholllhic  L-rystlll-.  Minimum  ami  HUM  imiiia  densi- 
ties 11.2  and  li.  I-'. 

M:i:/iii-*ii<nt  Snltihute,  Ejitom  Suit  (0»SMg.7HiO).  See 
MAONKSIA. 

Mtini/.iiirtr  Siil^hnt,-  (0<8Mf.7HtO). — Monoelinic,  like 
green  vitriol. 

.I/., •run/  ,sV/i/iT/i'». — Mcrcurous  sulphate  is  (^SHgj.nnd 
mercuric  sulphate  is  OiSHg.  The  former  is  Insoluble,  like 
calomel  or  mercurous  chloriilo;  the  latter  soluble,  like  cor- 
rosives sublimate  or  mercuric  chloride.  The  mercuric  salt 
i-  "M  'lined  bv  boiling  mercury  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Xii-krl  Sulphate  (04SNi.71I:iO).  — Very  beautiful  green 
crystals.  right  rhombic  ami  isoinorphons  with  Epsum  salt. 
This  suit,  of  much  commercial  importance  now  by  reason 
of  ii-i  hirire  u-i'  in  nii-kel-plating,  is  liable  to  contain  iron 
and  copper  as  impurities,  both  wholly  destructive  to  its 
usefulness.  lu  ISjS  the  present  writer  published  a  general 
method  of  separating  iron  from  sulphates,  including  sul- 
phates of  nickel,  copper,  and  others,  by  oxidizing  the  iron 
to  ferric  oxide  and  then  precipitating  with  baric  carbonate. 
The  French  chemist  Terrell  in  1875,  apparently  unaware 
of  the  previous  publication  eighteen  years  before,  brought 
forward  this  device  as  new.  The  writer's  mode,  specified 
in  I  x.">S,  for  oxidizing  the  iron,  boiling  with  dioxide  of  lead, 
was  much  in  advance  of  Ten-oil's  recent  specifications. 
Copper  must  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  metallic 
iron  before  boiling  with  the  lead  dioxide. 

Pntnnium  Xiilphatc  (O^SKa). — A  hard  anhydrous  salt, 
crystals  trimetric;  minimum  and  maximum  densities,  2.423 
and  2.888.  Much  less  soluble  than  other  potash-salts  gen- 
erally. Water  at  0°  C.  dissolves  but  8.36  per  cent.  It  is  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  now  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  has  great  power. 

differ  Sulphate  (CUSAga). — Trimetric  crystals,  turned 
green  by  light.  Requires  as  much  as  200  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution. 

flfHln  Xnlphnte,  Glatiber't  Snlt.     See  SODA. 
Strontium  Sulphate  ((^SSr)  forms  the  beautiful  mineral 
<n'>*tine;  trimetric.      Densities,   minimum  and  maximum, 
3.5S9  and  3.992. 

Uranium  Sulphate  (OsSUs.SIIjO). — Small  lemon-yellow 
prisms. 

'/,'<»<•  Sulphate  (04SZn.7H20),  White  Vitrwl,  also  the 
mineral  species  yotilarite, — Orthorhombic  and  isomorphous 
with  nickel-sulphate  and  Epsom  salt.  HRXRY  WURTZ. 

Sulphuric  Ether,  an  incorrect  name  given  to  ordi- 
nary ETHER  (which  see),  which,  though  made  usually  with 
the  agency  of  sulphuric  acid,  contains  neither  this  nor 
sulphur  in  any  form.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  an  oxide 
of  the  hypothetical  alcohol-radical  ethyl,  as  diethylic  ox- 
ide, or  2(C2ll5)0;  but  under  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR,  proofs 
are  presented  that  it  has  the  constitution  Hj0.4H2C. 

HKNRY  WURTZ. 

Sulphuric  Oxide  (S03),  called  also  Sulphuric  Tri- 
oxidc,  Sulphuric  Anhydride,  Anhydrous  Sul- 
phuric Acid.  Sulphurous  oxide,  SOz,  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen and  subjected  to  electric  sparks,  will  form  80s,  but  it 
is  generally  obtained,  as  mentioned  under  SULPHURIC  ACID, 
by  distilling  the  fuming  or  Nordhausen  acid.  It  condenses 
in  crystalline  needles,  snow-white,  resembling  asbestos; 
has  a  peculiar  toughness.  It  melts  at  about  64°  F.,  and 
boils  at  96°.  Density  variable,  there  being  doubtless  sev- 
eral allotropes.  The  approximate  range  is  from  1.94  to  2. 
It  combines  greedily  with  water  with  a  hissing  noise,  form- 
ing oil  of  vitriol  or  its  hydrates.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Sulphur,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Taken  internally,  sul- 
phur produces  little  effect  beyond  that  of  a  mild  and  some- 
what Blow  laxative.  Externally,  applied  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  it  is  a  powerful  parasiticide,  principally  em- 
ployed to  kill  the  little  insect  that  produces  the  itch  dis- 
ease. I'otiiiuinm  sulphide  is  a  sharp  irritant,  and  in  largo 
dose  internally  a  corrosive  poison.  It  may  bo  used  instead 
of  the  simple  sulphur  ointment  as  a  local  remedy  in  itch 
and  in  other  skin  diseases,  and  dissolved  in  water  as  a 
bath  is  used  in  skin  disease  and  in  lead-poisoning. 

EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Sulphurous  Acid  and  Sulphites.  Sulphurous  di- 
oxide gas,  passed  into  water,  forms  sulphurous  acid.  A 
crystalline  hydrate,  OaSHj-SIIjO,  was  obtained  by  Pierre. 
Diipping  obtained  the  pure  acid,  OsSHj,  in  cubical  crys- 
tals; density  not  determined.  Sulphurous  acid  is  a  strong 
reducing  agent.  It  deoxidizes  iodic,  arsenic,  chromic,  and 
permanganic  acids  and  chloride  of  gold,  precipitating 
metallic  gold  from  the  latter. 

Xnljihitr*. — Of  these  the  sulphites  of  calcium  and  of 
sodium  only  are  of  much  practical  interest,  they  being 


prepared  commercially  to  some  extent  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses and  lor  the  prevention  of  fermentation  of  wines, 
syrups,  and  other  orgsinie  liquids.  There  are  two  coda- 
salts— one  neutral,  O3S.\a2.  and  one  acid,  OjSXall.  The 
latter  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  cooling  a 
warm  solution  of  nodie  carbonate  which  has  been  super- 
saturated with  sulphurous  oxide  gas.  This  salt  is  used  in 
the  laboratory  as  a  reagent.  JlK.vuv  WruTZ. 

Sulphurous  Oxide,  or  Dioxide  (SO2),  also  called 
Sulphurous  Anhydride  [Fr.  ».,,/,  nttfurmx:  Oft. 

,V,'/,irr//M/''  ,sv;/i;-,  t,  die  ^a.-eous  sul. -I anre  fonncil  by  the 
combustion  of  sulphur  in  the  air.  Even  in  pure  oxygen 
the  same  compound  is  formed.  It  is  emitted  by  volcanoes. 
It  may  be  obtained  artificially,  i"  a  pure  state,  by  heating 
oil  of  vitriol  with  some  metals,  copper  and  mercury  l.rin  ; 
among  these.  Sulphate  id'  the  im-tal  and  water  arc  at  the 
.same  time  formed  :  Hg  +  2(OiSII2)  =  0«SHg  +  2I120 
It  is  also  obtainable  pure  by  heating  together  sulphur  mid 
sulphuric  trioxide,  S<>3,  in  one  limb  of  a  sealed  U-tube. 
It  then  appears  as  a  liquid,  condensed  by  the  pressure,  in 
the  other  limb.  Sulphurous  oxide  gas  is  colorless,  with 
the  well-known  suffocating  odor.  Bunscn  gives  its  den- 
sity as  2.21122  (air  being  1),  and  its  solubility  in  water  as 
about  69  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  latter  at  zero,  and 
41  per  cent,  at  normal  temperature.  Alcohol  at  zero  takes 
up  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  water.  A  pressure  of  about 
three  atmospheres,  or  the  cold  of  snow  and  salt,  condenses 
it  to  a  liquid  of  density  1.4311  at  zero,  as  shown  by  vol- 
umic  molecular  computation,  which  at  the  same  time 
proves  it  to  be  SjO^.  This  liquid  produces  so  much  cold 
in  its  evaporation  as  to  freeze  water  when  poured  upon  it. 
Sulphurous  oxide  has  strong  bleaehing-power  over  most 
vegetable  colors,  and  is  therefore  used  for  bleaching  straw, 
wood,  etc.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Sulphur  Springs.    See  WATER. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     P.  560. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.   P.  192. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  Ark.     P.  768. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     P.  226. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  III.     P.  1197. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  111.     P.  627. 

Sulphur  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind.  P.  246. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Cleaveland  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1222. 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C.     P.  967. 

Sulphur  Springs,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Hopkins  co.,  Tex.,  has 
4  churches,  5  schools,  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  2 
newspapers,  3  cotton-gins,  3  flouring-mills,  and  1  foundry. 
There  are  several  sulphur  springs.  P.  921. 

FOSTER  &  RILEY,  EDS.  "GAZETTE." 

Sulphur  Springs,  tp.,  Carroll  eo.,  Va.    P.  1846. 

Sulpi'cians,  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation  of  mis- 
sionary priests  founded  in  Paris  in  1642  by  Abb6  J.  J. 
Olier.  They  were  confirmed  in  1645.  They  have  quite  a 
number  of  European  and  a  few  American  houses.  Their 
chief  work  is  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood. 
They  are  properly  called  the  Congregation  of  St.  Sulpice, 
from  the  parish  where  first  organized. 

Sulpi'cius  Seve'rus,  b.  in  Aquitania  about  363  A.D., 
though  the  pre3ise  date  is  not  known.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth  had  a  career  of  dis- 
tinction at  the  bar  and  in  public  life  open  before  him.  The 
loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  led  him 
to  abandon  the  career  on  which  ho  had  entered  about  392 
A.  D.,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  solitude  and  religious  med- 
itation. He  entered  the  Church;  became  a  presbyter  and 
a  devoted  admirer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  whose  life  he 
wrote.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
some  years  after  4UO.  His  chief  writings  are — Ifistoria 
S'icra,  or  Chronica,  in  two  books,  from  the  Creation  to  A.  D. 
400;  Vita  S.  Martini  Episcopi  et  Confesgoris ;  Tres  Epia- 
tolse,  all  relating  to  his  patron  St.  Martin,  and  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  the  Life ;  Dia/ogi  duo  (in  some  editions 
trea) ;  to  these  are  added  Eptstolre  Septem,  though  doubt- 
fully ascribed  to  Sulpicius.  The  best  editions  of  his  col- 
lected works  are  that  of  Do  Prato  (2  vols.  4to,  Verona, 
1741-54)  and  that  of  Halm  (Vienna,  1866,  8vo),  in  which 
the  seven  doubtful  epistles  are  given  as  an  appendix. 

II.  DRISLER. 

Sul,  Rio  Grande  do.    See  Rio  GRANDE  DO  SCL. 

Sul'tan  [Arab.,  "  mighty  "],  the  title  ordinarily  given  to 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  also  as- 
sumed by  other  Mohammedan  monarchs,  such  as  the  rulers 
of  Acheen,  Zanzibar,  Borneo,  the  Maldive  Islands,  etc. 
Most  of  the  numerous  minor  sultanates  are  over  African 
and  Malay  states. 

Sulu  Islands.    See  SOOLOO  ISLANDS. 
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SUMACH— SUMATRA. 


Su'marli,  or  Sumac  [Arab,  inmmak],  the  common 
name  fur  plants  of  the  genus  /Unix,  which  includes  the 
cashew,  mango,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  In  the  U.  S. 
there  are  about  twelve  species  of  sumach.*,  all  of  which  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees;  of  these  the  most  common  is  the 
well-known  smooth  sumach  (/tint*  i/laln-a},  which  is  often 
found  covering  large  tracts  of  barren  ground,  where  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  with  leaves  a 
foot  long.  The  yellowish-green  (lowers  appear  in  June, 
and  have  a  fragrant  odor.  The  fruit  is  in  dense  crimson 
clusters  with  a  velvety  appearance  and  a  pleasant  acid 
flavor:  the  leaves  are  among  the  earliest  to  take  on  their 
autumn  colors  of  yellow  and  scarlet.  The  stag's-horn 
sumach  (R.  ti/t>litiin]  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  soft  down  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  The  dwarf  or  mountain  sumach 
(U.  cufxd/iii'i)  is  rarely  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  dark  shining  leaves,  which  in  autumn  become  a  rich 
purple.  A  still  more  diminutive  species  (11.  pitmitn),  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  poisonous,  is  found  in  the  pine 
barrens  from  North  Carolina  southward.  The  fragrant 
sumach  (R.  aramatica)  ranges  from  Vermont  to  Florida, 
and  as  far  westward  as  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  its  leaves 
are  among  those  which  are  smoked  by  the  Indians  in  lieu 
of  tobacco  under  the  name  of  killikinick.  The  Tuxicodeit- 
dron  group  of  the  sumach  family  includes  two  species,  with 
white  or  dun  berries'  and  a  very  poisonous  foliage.  One  of 
the.'C,  the  poison  oak  or  poison  ivy  (H.  toxicodcndron),  has 
leaves  of  three  leaflets,  flowers  in  loose  slender  panicles, 
fruit  smooth  and  of  a  pale  brown,  and  is  abundant  in  most 
shady  places,  sometimes  erect  and  sometimes  creeping  or 
climbing;  it  is  highly  poisonous  to  many  persons  upon 
contact,  while  others  are  not  affected  by  it.  The  poison 
sumach,  poison  elder,  or  poison  dogwood  (R.  veuenata)  is  a 
beautiful  shrub,  from  six  to  eighteen  feet  high,  found  from 
Canada  to  Louisiana;  the  fruit  is  greenish-white,  hanging 
in  loose  clusters;  the  juice  is  milky,  and  dries  to  a  black 
varnish;  it  is  still  more  poisonous  than  the  preceding 
species.  The  sumach  of  commerce  formerly  consisted  of 
the  leaves  of  the  R.  curinriii,  closely  resembling  our  stag's- 
horn  sumach,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  Sicily,  and 
used  in  tanning,  dyeing,  and  calico-printing;  but  it  has 
been  proved  that  our  native  sumachs  are  quite  as  valuable, 
and  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  leaves  has  become 
an  important  industry  in  some  parts  of  the  South.  The 
Japan  wax  is  yielded  by  the  R.  succeilanm,  being  prepared 
from  the  white  coating  of  the  seeds  within  the  capsules. 
The  Japanese  lacquer  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  R,  ver- 
nicifern,  a  shrub  closely  resembling  our  poisonous  sumach. 
The  Chinese  galls  are  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  the 
eggs  of  an  insect  on  the  leaf-stalks  and  young  shoots  of  It. 
rtemttilfttft,  and  are  largely  imported  into  England  for  dye- 
ing and  tanning  purposes. 

Sumarokoff  (ALF.XEI  PETnovrrctO.b.  at  Moscow  Nov. 
14,  1718;  founded  the  first  Russian  theatre  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  wrote,  besides  lyrical  poems  and  epics,  a  number 
of  tragedies  and  comedies  which  found  favor  both  at  the 
court  and  among  the  people.  I),  at  Moscow  Oct.  13,  1777. 
His  works  (10  vols.,  1787)  have  been  several  times  reprinted. 

Sunia'tra  (when  Australia  is  not  reckoned),  the  third 
largest  island  of  the  earth,  extends  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
between  lat.  5°  45'  N.  and  5°  55'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  90° 
40'  and  105°  5'  \V.,  divided  by  the  equator  into  two  equal 
parts.  Its  area  has  been  computed  at  169,538  sq.  in.,  its 
population  at  2,000,000.  Through  its  whole  length  it  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain-range,  Boukit  Barissan,  which 
reaches  its  greatest  height,  9655  feet,  in  Ophir,  in  lat.  0° 
4J'  N.,  Ion.  100°  1'  E.  The  range  runs  as  a  narrow  ridge 
nearer  to  the  western  than  to  the  eastern  coast;  a  true 
mountain-region  is  formed  only  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
where  some  ranges  run  transversely.  The  principal  rocks 
are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  red  sandstone, 
none  of  which  are  found  in  Java,  whose  geological  and 
chorographical  formation  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Sumatra.  Six  volcanoes  are  known,  situated  near  the 
equator.  The  south-eastern  part  is  rich  in  streams,  navi- 
gable even  for  large  vessels  far  into  the  interior.  These 
streams  carry  large  masses  of  mud  and  earth  to  the  sea, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  considerable  extension  of  the  coast- 
line: at  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the  island,  like  that 
of  Java  and  Borneo,  appears  to  be  rising  slowly,  but  stead- 
ily. The  several  river-systems  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  arms  and  canals,  and  on  the  banks,  in  the  midst 
of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  stand  the  towns  and  villages. 
The  climate  is  different  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island, 
but  generally  it  is  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  low 
coast-regions  to  the  W.  The  heat  varies  on  the  coast  be- 
tween S2°  and  86°  F.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  2500  to 
3000  feet  between  64°  and  73°;  these  highlands  are  cele- 
brated for  their  healthy  climate.  The  monsoons  are  not  so 


steady  and  regular  here  as  elsewhere.  The  dry  season  lasts 
N.  of  the  equator  from  October  to  May,  and  S..  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  end  of  October.  The  natural  produc- 
tions of  Sumatra  are  more  varied  and  more  abundant  than 
those  of  any  other  island  in  the  archipelago.  Of  metals, 
gold,  iron,  copper,  and  tin  occur;  brown  coal  occurs,  but 
anthracite  is  not  found.  The  development  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  grand.  Rice  forms  the  principal  food,  then 
sago,  beans,  and  roots  (varieties  of  jolichos,  batatas,  and 
dioscorca).  The  most  palatable  among  the  fruits  are  the 
mangosteen,  durian,  rambutan,  rambei,  pisang.  pineapples, 
etc..  many  of  which  thrive  only  here,  and  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  other  countries.  Of  the  species  of  trees,  the  ,S7- 
ilerH.r;//aii  (justly  called  1,-ni/u  ("wood")  best  ( iron");  that 
is,  "iron-wood")  yields  the  best  wood  for  shipbuilding,  it 
being  so  hard  that  it  blunts  the  sharpest  arrow ;  teak  is  not 
found.  The  most  important  plants  entering  into  commerce 
are  cotton,  black  pepper,  caoutchouc,  benzoin,  gutta-percha, 
various  dyestufi's,  and  camphor,  for  which  the  island  was 
celebrated  among  the  ancients.  The  Dutch  have  introduced 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao  ;  the  nutmeg-plantations  will  not 
thrive.  The  fauna,  Indian  in  its  general  character,  corre- 
sponds nearer  to  that  of  Borneo  than  to  that  of  Java.  Of 
mammals  there  are  SO  species,  among  which  are  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  tapir,  tiger,  panther,  and  bear;  among 
the  ruminants,  the  Cervun  cffniitnn  is  noticeable ;  among  the 
many  species  of  apes  are  the  orang-outang  and  two  other 
anthropoids,  the  siamang  (Kittunni'ja  xi/u<!«<-tytn)  and  the 
wau-wau  (ffj/labatet  variegntn*) ;  the  buffalo  occurs  both 
in  a  wild  state  and  domesticated  ;  the  horse  is  small,  but 
vigorous,  adapted  to  a  mountain  country.  The  population, 
formerly  estimated  at  5,000,000,  but  recently  computed  at 
11  to  the  sq.  m.,  belongs  to  the  Malayan  race,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  25,000  Europeans,  mostly  Dutch,  some  Chinese, 
and  other  Asiatic  races.  Of  the  native  population,  the 
Malays  proper  form  the  majority.  Sumatra  was  their  era- 
die  as  a  nation  ;  in  the  interior  they  founded  the  empire  of 
Manang-Kaban,  once  very  powerful.  Next  to  them  the  Bat- 
taks  are  the  most  important  division  :  they  formerly  inhab- 
ited the  country  N.  of  lat.  1°  N.,  but  now  the  population  of 
Achin  has  separated  from  them,  and  they  themselves  have 
decreased  in  number,  and  are  crowded  together  in  a  small 
space.  The  Orang  Koabos  live  in  the  forests ;  in  physical 
respects  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  but  they  are  uncivilized,  though  harmless  ;  they  are 
agriculturists.  The  Malays  are  all  Moslems;  they  write 
their  sonorous  language  with  Arabic  letters,  have  a  com- 
prehensive literature,  devote  themselves  less  to  agriculture 
than  to  commerce,  navigation,  and  occasionally  to  piracy, 
and  are  well  versed  in  several  kinds  of  trade,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  arms.  With  respect  to  their  character 
they  are  said  to  be  unreliable,  treacherous,  and  addicted  to 
sensual  enjoyments.  The  Battaks  are  fetich-worshippers 
and  addicted  to  cannibalism — a  custom  which  the  Dutch 
have  tried  in  vain  to  abolish. 

History. — The  oldest  history  is  very  obscure.  Remains 
of  Hindoo  temples  and  Indian  idols,  and  the  introduction 
into  the  language  of  numerous  words  belonging  to  the  San- 
skrit, show  that  the  communication  with  Hindostan  must 
at  one  time  have  been  very  intimate.  The  celebrated  his- 
torical work,  Sonl&lat  or  Saldthin,  is  very  untrustworthy; 
a  reliable  chronology  does  not  begin  until  the  introduction 
of  Islam.  Ptolemy  calls  the  island  Anre(i  ClierKonesuH, 
the  Arabs  Funtsanr  ;  the  name  Sumatra  occurs  in  1330, 
used  of  the  city  of  Samatrah.  The  Arabs  visited  Sumatra 
about  8fiO  A.  D. ;  Islamism  was  introduced  into  Achin  in 
1205;  the  Venetian  merchant  Marco  Polo  landed  herein 
1290,  the  Portuguese  under  Alvaro  Talesso  in  1506,  the 
Dutch  in  1597;  an  English  squadron  appeared  before 
Achin  in  1602.  At  that  time  the  island  consisted,  in  po- 
litical respects,  of  three  principal  divisions — the  southern 
part,  called  Batangharie,  comprised  the  present  Dutch 
residences  of  Palembang,  Lampong,  and  Bencoolcn,  and 
was  subject  to  Java;  the  ccntra.1  part  was  occupied  by  the 
Malayan  empire  of  Manang-Kaban;  the  northern,  called 
collectively  Battak,  comprised  the  countries  of  the  Battaks, 
besides  Achin,  Pedir,  etc.,  on  the  north-eastern  coast.  The 
Dutch  East  Indian  Company,  founded  in  1002,  rose  rapidly 
to  a  great  commercial  and  political  power.  In  1618  it  es- 
tablished settlements  on  the  E.  coast;  in  1C46  at  Salida  on 
the  W.  coast:  between  1664  and  1670  it  extended  its  power 
by  treaties  with  the  minor  chiefs  and  with  the  empire  of 
Manang-Kaban,  which  now  began  to  decay.  England 
tried  to  compete  with  Holland,  and  succeeded  on  the  W. 
coast,  but  was  compelled  in  1783  to  return  all  its  posses- 
sions in  Sumatra  to  Holland.  In  1811  it  once  more  occu- 
pied the  island,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Mar.  17.  1824,  it 
e\rhanged  all  its  possessions  in  the  archipelago  for  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  and  thus  Holland  became  the  only 
European  power  holding  dominion  in  Sumatra.  Between 
1819  and  1845  the  Dutch  made  war  on  the  adherents  of  the 
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religious  sect  Orang-Padri ;  they  succeeded,  and  trims 
fonnuil  the  W.  coast  into  the  richest  and  most  profitable 
province — an  achievement  which  was  ehicllv  due  to  (icn. 
.Michiels,  who  fell  in  ls-1'J  in  the  island  of  Bali.  In  l-:;'.i 
•10  war  was  waged  against  Achin  ;  it  succumbed,  hut  con- 
tin 1  to  harass  the  Dutch  us  their  most  inveterate  enemy. 

An  incorrect  wording  of  the  treaty  of  1824  made  it  uiu-cr 
tain  whether  Kn^land  could  lay  claims  to  Achin  or  not, 
but  an  additional  treaty  of  1ST!  gave  Holland  free  hands, 
and  she  made  no  delay,  but  declared  war  immediately 
against  Achin  on  account  of  piracy  and  anthropophfcgy. 
In  the  beginning  the  Dutch  were  defeated  ;  the  war  had 
been  commenced  in  the  wrong  season  and  witii  an  inap- 
propriate I'otvc.  l!nt  in  the  summer  of  1873,  Van  Swieten 
received  the  command,  and  then  success  followed  success. 
At  present,  Holland  possesses  in  Sumatra  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  area,  with  a  population  of  1.6:10,000. 
This  part  of  the  island,  now  perfectly  subdued,  consists  of 
the  government  of  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  with  its  cap- 
ital, Puilang,  and  a  population  of  950,000  ;  the  residency 
of  Bencoolen,  capital  of  the  same  name,  and  a  population 
of  130,000;  the  resiliency  of  Lamponx,  with  a  population 
of  100.000,  capital  Tclok-Bctong  ;  and  the  residency  of 
Palcmbnng,  with  a  population  of  450,000,  capital  Palem- 
bang.  Holland  also  exercises  authority  over  the  kingdoms 
of  .Iambi,  Indragiri,  Sink,  and  the  minor  states  of  Arsahan, 
Deli,  Scrdang.  etc.,  on  the  E.  coast.  The  extension  of  the 
Dutch  authority  to  these  regions  took  place  in  1863-65. 
The  chiefs  are  very  closely  watched  by  the  Dutch  officials, 
and  restrained  from  all  arbitrary  use  of  their  power.  In- 
dependent, and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  subject  to 
Dutch  authority,  are  Achin,  the  country  of  the  Battaks, 
and  the  small  district  of  Korintji  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Jainbi.  In  Korintji  the  interior  relations  are  peaceful, 
equitable,  and  not  unhappy.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the 
country  of  the  Battaks.  One  would  rather  like  to  see  them 
continue  independent,  were  it  not  for  the  anthropophagy 
still  existing  in  them  both.  In  Achin,  on  the  contrary, 
there  has  reigned  for  more  than  a  century  a  state  of  affairs 
which  cannot  bo  better  described  than  as  a  continuous 
struggle  between  anarchy  from  below  and  despotism  from 
above,  now  the  one,  now  the  other  getting  the  upper  hand, 
but  the  populace  suffering  equally  in  either  case.  In  spite 
of  all  the  groat  moral  blemishes  ascribed  to  them,  the 
Battaks  surpass,  nevertheless,  the  other  tribes  of  Sumatra 
in  courage,  valor,  and  enterprise.  It  can  hardly  bo  doubted 
that  they  would  improve  greatly,  both  in  moral  and  ma- 
terial respects,  under  the  Dutch  sceptre,  especially  if  at 
the  same  time  their  capital  could  be  made  prosperous. 
Tlie  influence  of  European  civilization  would  reach  the 
independent  Battaks  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  effect 
from  Achin  than  from  the  distant  Dutch  government  of 
the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  thus  anthropophagy  among 
the  Battaks  be  sooner  destroyed.  E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Sumba'wa,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  W. 
by  the  Strait  of  Allass,  separating  it  from  Lombok,  and  E. 
by  the  Strait  of  Sappi,  separating  it  from  Flores.  Area, 
estimated  at  6000  sq.  m.  j  pop.  at  80,000.  It  is  high, 
mountainous,  and  volcanic.  The  still  active  volcano  Toin- 
boro,  on  the  N.  coast,  8940  feet  high,  caused  a  terrible 
destruction  by  its  eruption  in  1815;  the  ashes  fell  in  Su- 
matra, 840  miles  distant,  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  island 
itself  all  vegetation  was  completely  destroyed.  The  sea 
also  rose  and  swept  away  men  and  houses.  More  than 
12,000  people  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives.  Another 
eruption,  less  destructive,  occurred  in  1836.  The  principal 
products  are  gold,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  rice,  various  kinds  of 
wood,  and  a  fine  breed  of  horses.  The  inhabitants,  closely 
allied  in  habits  and  manners  to  those  of  Celebes,  live  in 
six  states  which  are  under  Dutch  authority — namely,  Tom- 
boro  and  Sumbawa  on  the  N.  coast;  Bima  on  the  E.  coast, 
where  the  Dutoh  governor  resides;  and  Dompo,  Sangar, 
an  1  1'apokat. 

Sum'bul,  a  drug  imported  from  India  and  Russia,  is 
the  root  of  some  unknown  plant,  probably  umbelliferous. 
It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  musk,  both  by  perfumers  and 
physicians.  It  has  very  nearly  the  odor  of  true  musk,  and 
us  a  nerve-stimulant  it  appears  to  possess  much  merit.  It 
is  but  little  used  in  the  U.  S. 

Summary  Proceedings,  in  law,  are  proceedings  of 
various  kinds,  usually  judicial  in  their  nature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  or  protecting  some  civil  right  or  in- 
flicting some  penalty,  in  which  the  ancient  common-law 
forms  and  methods  arc  disregarded.  As  the  name  indicates, 
they  are  intended  to  be  brief,  expeditious,  inexpensive,  and 
efficient,  and  to  avoid  the  delay  and  trouble  which  a  close 
adherence  to  the  customary  modes  of  the  common-law  pro- 
cedure necessarily  involves.  They  are  and  must  be  entirely 
of  statutory  origin,  and  in  prosecuting  them  the  statutory 


provisions  both  as  to  form  and  purpose  must  be  accurately 
followed.  The  number  and  objects  of  the  common-law 
actions,  were  definitely  fixed:  all  their  steps,  [BOluding  the 
commencement,  pleadings,  issues,  trial,  and  judgments, 
were  well  defined.  Summary  pioceedings  ditlcr  from  these 
actions  in  many  essential  features,  often  in  the  absence  of 
a  jury  trial,  or  in  dispensing  with  tin-  t"iu::il  plcailinir-,  or 
in  the  manner  of  commencement,  or  in  the  tribunals  I 
which  they  may  be  brought.  The  legislation  upon  this 
subject  irrcatly  varies  in  the  several  Stato.  ami  the  number 
of  different  proceedings  in  large.  The  following  in>; 
arc  examples  of  the  forms  which  aie  rpiitc  ci.inn:nn:  A 
proceeding  by  which  a  landlord  may  dispossess  a  tenunt 
who  holds  over  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  <  r  who  fails, 
to  pay  his  rent;  a  proceeding  to  determine  the  title  to 
chattels  levied  on  under  execution  which  are  claimed  by  a 
third  person  ;  the  proceedings  by  which  railroad  companies 
and  other  corporations  may  acquire  lands  under  the  right 
of  eminent  domain;  proceedings  after  un  execution  has 
been  returned  unsatisfied  to  discover  property  of  the  judg- 
ment debtor;  and  in  many  States  the  proceedings  for  for- 
cible entries  and  detainers,  and  those  to  enforce  mechanics' 
liens.  The  power  of  legislatures  to  authorize  summary 
proceedings  is  very  much  restricted  by  the  provisions  of 
the  State  constitutions,  which  preserve  the  jury  trial  in  nil 
cases,  civil  or  criminal,  where  it  bad  formerly  been  used, 
nnd  which  require  "due  process  of  law  "  to  be  observed 
in  all  means  by  which  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property.  When  the  proceedings  established 
by  statute  violate  theseeonstitutional  guaranties,  the  statutes 
creating  them  are  void.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKROY. 

Stim'mer,  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  astronomically 
including  the  period  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  from  about  June  21  to  Sent.  22,  but  popularly, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  montns  of  June,  July,  and 
August;  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  summer  months 
are  December,  January,  and  February.  Within  the  tropics 
there  is  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  no  summer  season. 
The  so-calle;!  "  In  lian  summer"  (see  DARK  DAY,  in  AP- 
PENDIX) ii  a  period  of  warm  pleasant  weather  which  is 
usual  in  the  n  >rthern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  after  the  cessation 
of  the  autumnal  storms,  often  continuing  for  many  weeks. 

Summer  Duck.    See  WOOD  DUCK. 

Sum'merfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.    P.  1467. 

Su mmrrtirld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  111.     P.  770. 

Summerfield,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     P.  1-164. 

Summeriield,  p.-v.,  Marion  tp.,  Noble  co.,  0.    P.  470. 

Summerfield  (JoiiN),  b.  at  Preston,  England,  Jan. 
31,  1798;  was  educated  at  a  Moravian  seminary:  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  joined  the  Wesleynn 
society,  and  became  a  preacher  in  1818;  came  to  America 
in  1821,  and  at  once  attracted  great  crowds  by  his  rare 
eloquence,  first  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  in  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Washington.  His  health  failing, 
he  went  to  Europe  in  1822;  travelled  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  returning  in  1824  to  New  York,  where  he  d. 
June  13,  1825.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  American  Tract 
Society.  During  his  lifetime  he  published  only  a  single 
discourse,  in  behalf  of  the  New  York  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  a  collection  of  83  of  his  Sermon*  nnd 
Shctdtt  of  tiermtnut  was  published  in  1842.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Rev.  John  Holland  (1829)  and  by  Rev. 
William  M.  Willett  (1857). 

Summer  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayugaeo.,  N.  Y.  P.  1036. 

Sum  'mcrlii II,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.    P.  752. 

Suinmcrhill,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1232. 

Suin'iners,  county  of  Central  West  Virginia,  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870  from  a  portion  of  Nicholas  county  ; 
bounded  S.  W.  by  Meadow  River,  and  intersected  by 
Gauley  River.  It  is  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  adapted  to 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  grazing.  Cap.  Minion. 

Summers,  tp.,  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.    P.  760. 

Summers  (JAMES),  M.  A.,  b.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century:  studied  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Cambridge; 
became  an  assistant  librarian  in  the  British  Museum,  nnd 
subsequently  professor  of  Chinese  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don ;  edited  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Repository  (1863-64) 
and  the  /7///i"/  Dragon,  a  Chinese  newspaper  (1866  0*7.), 
and  has  published  Lectures  on  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Li/firrtture  (1853)  and  Hand-Hook  of  the  Chinese  Laitf/nage 
(1864). 

Summers  (THOMAS  OSMOND),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  near 
Corfe  Castle,  Isle  of  Purbeek,  Dorsetshire,  England,  Oct. 
11,  1812 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  prepared  for  the  ministry  ; 
was  "admitted  on  trial"  into  the  Baltimore  conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  in  Mar.,  1835,  and  afterward  ordained 
deacon  and  elder;  was  a  missionary  in  Texas  1840-Dec., 
1843;  was  one  of  the  nine  preachers  who  constituted 
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the  Texas  conference  at  its  organization,  Dec.,  1840,  am 
secretary  for  four  sessions  ;  was  transferred  to  the  Alabam 
conference,  of  which  hi-  lias  continued  a  member  till  thi 
time  (1876);  was  stationed  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1844,  when 
and  when  he  married;  sent  to  Livingston  station  in  1845 
and  tu  Mobile  in    ISKi:  at  the  General  Conference  May 
is  Hi,  was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  assistant  editor  of 
the  Xouthcru  Christian  Advocate,  with  Dr.  (now  Bishop 
Wightinan;  was  secretary  of  the  Louisville  convention  in 
1845,  at  which  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  was  organized 
and  has  been  secretary  of  all  the  General  Conferences;  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  compiled  the  hymnbook 
which  he  edited,  and  has  compiled  other  hymnbooks  for 
the  connection,  having  devoted  much  attention  to  hymn- 
ology ;  has  been  the  general   book-editor  of  the  Church 
from  its  organization  ;  started  the  StHtday-ShKool  Visitor 
and  edited  it  four  years  in  Charleston  and  three  years 
(since   the   war)    in    Nashville,   whither    ho    removed    in 
IS.'):>,  the  publishing-house  being  there  located;  edited  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  for  severa 
years  immediately  preceding  and  during  the  war;  has  re- 
vised and  edited  hundreds  of  books  for  the  Church,  am 
written  introductions,  notes,  indexes,  etc.,  for  many  of 
them — e.  g.  Wesley's  Sermons,  Watson's  Mentions,  Theolog- 
ical Institutes,  Biblical  ttitrl  Theological  Dictionary  (which 
he   enlarged  by  adding  a  great  many  original   articles), 
Lift;  of  Wesley,  and  Observations  on  KoutJtey's  Life  of  Wes- 
ley, and  the   standard  Wesloyan  Catechimns,  which  were 
also  compiled  by  Watson.     Dr.  Summers  is  the  author  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Oospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Ritual  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South  (6  vols.);  a  Treatise  on  llaptism,  one 
on  Holiness,  The  Sunday-School  Teacher,  or  the  Cateclx  ti<-nl 
Office  of  the  Church;  Seasons,  Months,  and  Days ;    Talks 
Pleasant   and  Profitable  :    Refutation    of  the    Theological 
Works  of  Paine  (not  answered  in  Bishop  Watson's  Apol- 
ogy} ;    The  Golden  Censer,  an  Essay  on  Prayer,  with  a  col- 
lection of  forms  for  all  occasions ;  and  sundry  pamphlets, 
tracts,  sermons,  etc.     During  the  war,  he  returned  (Feb., 
1862)  to  Alabama,  and  performed  pastoral  work  in  Tusca- 
loosa 1SB2-65,  and  in  Greensboro' a  part  of  18fi6;  at  the 
General  Conference,  which  met  that  year  in  New  Orleans, 
was  re-elected  general  editor,  and  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
School  Visitor ;  is  also  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate; 
is  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity and  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  ex-oficio 
pastor  of  that  institution,  of  which  his  only  son  is  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  histology  in  the  medical  department. 
Sum'merset,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  111.     P.  800. 
Summerset,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  la.     P.  4,'i9. 
Sum'merside,  a  port  of  entry,  the  second  town  in  size 
in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  in  Prince  co.,  and  has  a  good 
harbor,  rather  hard  of  access,  a  large  export  trade,  con- 
siderable shipbuilding,  2  weekly  newspapers,  5  churches,  a 
public  hall,  a  market,  and  several  manufactories.     It  is  40 
miles  by  land  W.  N.  W.  of  Charlottetown.     P.  about  1700. 
Summers's,  tp.,  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1353. 
Summers's  (or  Somers's)  Islands.  See  BERSIUDAS. 
Sum'merville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Chattooga  co.,  Ga.,  43 
miles  S.  of  Chattanooga,  has  2  academies,  Masonic  and 
Templar    halls,    1   newspaper,   a  cotton-gin,   county-seat 
buildings,  and  1  steam  saw  and  grist  mill.     P.  281. 

JOHX  A.  HEXRY,  ED.  "GAZETTE." 
Summerville,  p.-v.,  C'ass  co.,  Mich.     P.  184. 
Summerville,  p.-v.,  Harnett  co.,  N.  C. 

Summerville,  p.-v.,  Clover  tp..  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Allegheny  Valley  R.  R. 

Summerville,  p.-v.,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C. 

Summerville,  tp.,  Nicholas  co.,  West  Va,     P.  645. 

Sum'mit,  county  of  N.  W.  Colorado,  borderin<*  on 
Utah,  and  watered  by  Bear,  Blue,  Grand,  and  White  rivers. 
The  W.  portion  is  densely  wooded,  and  contains  large 
beds  of  coal,  with  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc ; 
the  E.  portion  includes  a  portion  of  the  area  reserved  as 
the  "  Middle  Park."  Almost  the  entire  population  is  in 
the  S.  E.  corner,  upon  the  head-waters  of  Blue  River, 
where  there  are  gold  placer-mines.  Cap.  Breckinridge. 
Area,  about  8500  sq.  m.  P.  258. 

Summit,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio,  drained  by  Cuyahoga 
and  head-waters  of  Tuscarawas  rivers,  and  traversed  by 
several  railroads  and  by  Ohio  Canal,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  in  this  county.  The  surface  is  uneven,  abounding 
in  water-power,  and  having  extensive  coal-mines.  There  ! 
are  many  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  car- 
riages, cooperage,  stone  and  earthenware,  leather,  machi- 
nery, paper,  woollen  goods,  iron  castings,  and  brick.  Cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  and  swino  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  lumber,  butter,  and  cheese 
Cap.  Akron.  Area,  400  sq.  m.  P.  34,074. 


Summit,  county  of  N.  E.  Utah,  bordering  on  Wyoming, 
containing  the  head-waters  of  Bear  and  Weber  rivers,  and 
traversed  by  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  coal.  .Staples, 
wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Coalville. 
Area,  1250  sq.  m.  P.  2512. 

Summit,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Blount  co.,  Ala.     P.  630. 

Summit,  tp.,  Efflngham  co.,  111.     P.  1432. 

Summit,  v.,  Prairie  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind.     P.  108. 

Summit,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.     P.  14S4. 

Summit,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.     P.  863. 

Summit,  tp.,  Mason  co.,  Mich.     P.  257. 

Summit,  tp.,  Steele  co.,  Minn.     P.  322. 

Summit,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Miss.,  on  New  Orleans 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers. 

Summit,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Union  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1176. 

Summit,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1631. 

Summit,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.     P.  970. 

Summit,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.     P.  1304. 

Summit,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1034. 

Summit,  tp.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.     P.  1047. 

Summit,  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  145. 

Summit,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  1493. 

Summit,  tp.,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.     P.  722. 

Summit,  tp.,  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.     P.  1358. 

Summit  Hill,  p.-b.,  Carbon  co.,  Pa.,  on  Central  R.  R. 
of  New  Jersey,  has  good  schools,  1  newspaper,  4  hotels,  and 
rich  deposits  of  coal,  from  which  it  derives  its  principal 
support.     It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.     P.  about  4000. 
ROBERT  HARRIS,  ED.  "WEEKLY  IXTELLIGEXCP.R." 

Snmmitville,  v.,  Washington  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa. 

Sum'monsville,  tp.,  Craig  co.,  Va.  P.  815. 
Sum'ner,  county  of  S.  Kansas,  bordering  on  Indian 
Territory,  intersected  by  Arkansas  River,  consists  mainly 
of  fertile  prairies.  Cap.  Sumner.  Area,  1152  sq.  m.  P.  22. 
Sumner,  county  of  Central  Mississippi,  formed  in  1874 
from  portions  of  other  counties,  and  drained  by  Big  Black 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap. 
Greensborough.  Area,  408  sq.  m.  P.  in  1875,  about  8000. 

Sumner,  county  of  N.  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Ken- 
tucky, drained  by  branches  of  Cumberland  and  Big  Barren 
rivers,  and  traversed  by  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  R.  R.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  fertile 
soil.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  very  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  sorghum- 
molasses,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Gallatin.  Area, 
about  500  sq.  m.  P.  23,711. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Kankakee  co.,  111.     P.  10S1. 

Sunnier,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  111.     P.  672. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  III.     P.  998. 

Snmner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bremer  co.,  la.     P.  582. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  la.     P.  550. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  la.    P.  692. 

Snmner,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  la.     P.  574. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     P.  909. 

Sumner,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Sumner  co.,  Kan. 

Sumner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.    P.  1 170. 

Sumner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     P.  815. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.     P.  988. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1120. 

Sumner,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.     P.  468. 

Snmner,  tp.,  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis.     P.  889. 

Sumner  (CHARLES),  b.  in  Boston  Jan.  6. 1811,  the  eldest 
on  of  Charles  Pinckney  Sumner  (b.  in  Milton,  Mass.,  Jan. 
0,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1796;  d.  Apr.  24, 
839)  and  Relief  (Jacobs)  Sumner  (b.  in  Hanover,  Mas-., 
>b.  27,  1785;  d.  in  Boston  June  15, 1S66).     His  twin  sis- 
er,  Matilda,  d.  Mar.  6.  1832.     The  Sumners  had  long  been 
rominent  in  Massachusetts.     Increase  Sumner,  governor 
n    17117,  was  of  this  family.     Job  Sumner,  the  Senator's 
randfather  (Harvard  College,  1778),  was  a  major  in  the 
{.evolutionary  army.     The  family  was  noted  for  physical 
as  well  as  intellectual  vigor — tall,  strong,  and   stalwart. 
The  Senator's  father  was,  however,  a  spare  man,  about  the 
average  height.    He  delivered  and  published  addresses  and 
poems,  was  a  wide  student,  with  fine  literary  taste,  a  well- 
road    lawyer,    took    an   active   part   in    politics,  and  was 
sheriff  of  Suffolk  county  from   1825  till   his  resignation 
just   before   his   death;    complimented    by    Hon.   Josiah 
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Quincy  as  "the  only  sheriff,  except  Walter  Scott,  born 
on  Parnassus."  His  manners  had  tlic  exact  and  formal 
court r-s  'd'  a  former  genera t lull,  lie  was  eoniidSKd  a  bril- 
liant man  in  his  yoiitli,  anil  many  anecdotes  of  his  rather 
grim  liuinor  are  still  eurrent  in  the  court!".  Charles  was 
educated  :it  the  lio-ton  I'uhlic  Latin  School;  entered  Har- 
vard College  ISL'il,  and  was  graduated  there  I  S30.  He  was 
a  recluse  and  studious  liny,  hardly  ever  joining  in  any 
•men!  or  athletic  game.-  ;  and  thin  mooil  lasted  through 
his  college  years.  Though  n  diligent  student  at  college,  he 
gave  more  attention  to  general  literature  than  to  the  special 
studies  of  the  university.  After  his  graduation  he  j,':!'-e  a 
\cu  to  science,  belles-lettres,  history,  and  art.  In  1831  he 
join.-d  ihe  Harvard  Law  School,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Judge  Story,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  law  with  en- 
thusiasm, renouncing  all  other  subjects,  and  giving  him- 
self, without  any  relaxation,  to  a  profound  study  of  law. 
His  leisure  was"  devoted  to  preparing  a.  catalogue,  with 
learned  notes,  of  the  law  library,  and  contributing  to  the 
American  Jm-iii.  of  which  he  hecarae  chief  editor.  This 
devotion  gained  him  the  warm  friendship  of  Story,  who 
treated  him  as  a  son.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  he 
visited  Washington  with  such  earnest  letters  of  introduction 
from  Story  as  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Kent,  Horace 
Bimicv,  .lii'l;."-  .Marshall,  and  others,  who  frankly  expressed 
their  wishes  that  before  long  ho  should  find  his  place  on 
the  bench.  Appointed  by  Story  reporter  to  his  circuit 
ennrt,  he  published  three  volumes  of  Story's  DteMont^  and 
often  supplied  his  place  as  lecturer  at  the  law  school,  where 
ho  was  himself  lecturer  from  1835  to  1837  and  in  1843.  In 
1836  he  edited  Dunlap's  Admiralty  Treatise.  He  never  had 
much  practice  at  the  bar,  and  seldom  appeared  in  court. 
In  1837  he  went  to  Europe  with  numerous  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  Story  and  others  to  lawyers  and  judges  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany ;  was  received  with  most 
flattering  attention,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with 
almost  every  leading  man  and  woman  in  Europe.  But 
while  his  days  were  passed  in  society  and  galleries,  hi$ 
nights  wore  spent  in  diligent  study,  for  he  early  showed 
that  almost  incredible  power  of  working  which  distinguished 
him  through  life.  Rest  ho  never  needed,  and  always  seemed 
to  scorn.  Returning  in  1840  from  Europe,  he  again  opened 
a  law-office,  and,  with  J.  C.  Perkins,  edited  twenty  volumes 
of  Vc.-cyV  A',  y, <./•/*.  It  was  during  this  labor  that  his  health 
broke  down,  and  an  illness  followed  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.  Ho  could  have  had,  after  Story's  death  (1845),  his 
professorship  at  the  law  school,  but  declined  it.  In  1845 
no  was  chosen  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  pronounce  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  and  took  for  his  subject  the  True 
(I'fifndeur  of  Natir.na.  This  was  a  plea  for  peace,  and  was 
bitterly  criticised  at  home,  though  welcomed  abroad,  and 
pronounced  by  Cobden  "  the  most  noble  contribution  made 
by  any  modern  writer  to  the  cause  of  peace."  His  protest 
against  war  he  repeated  frequently  in  later  years. 

Sumncr  had  returned  from  Europe  the  pet  of  Boston  so- 
ciety, more  than  welcome  in  its  best  circles.  His  choice 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  to  advocate  peace  was  the  first  blow 
at  his  popularity.  His  interest  in  prisons  brought  him 
again  into  collision  with  Boston  feelings.  In  1845  and 
IS  17  there  was  a  warm  discussion  between  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
and  Mr.  Sumner  on  one  side,  advocating  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  and  Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot  and  others,  defending  the 
Massachusetts  method.  Mr.  Sumner's  arguments  were 
warmly  praised  by  Tocquovillo  and  others  in  Europe,  but 
his  opposition  to  the  Massachusetts  method  gave  another 
blow  to  his  home  popularity.  Ho  had  planned  a  lawyer's 
life,  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  roach  the  bench. 
But  when  (1845)  it  was  proposed  to  admit  Texas  to  the 
Union,  be  turned  to  politics,  speaking  and  working  against 
such  admission,  and  protesting  against  the  war  with 
Mexico  which  followed.  When  the  Whigs  nominated 
Gen.  Taylor,  a  slaveholder,  for  the  Presidency,  he  quitted 
the  Whig  party,  joined  (June,  1848)  the  Free-Soil  party, 
which  he  assisted  to  form,  supported  its  nominee,  Van 
Buren,  for  President,  was  chairman  of  its  State  central 
committee,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass.  In 
Oct.,  1846,  he  had  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
but  in  Oct.,  1848,  he  consented  to  stand  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Free-Soil  party  in  opposition  to  Mr.  K.  C.  Winthrop. 
Although  he  was  defeated,  this  step  gave  such  serious 
offence  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  to  the  class 
from  which  his  professional  business  was  to  come,  that  his 
fees  for  legal  services  thenceforth  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Longfellow,  Prescott, 
and  one  or  two  more,  all  his  old  acquaintances  closed  their 
doors  against  him.  Pet  as  he  had  been  in  society,  and 
with  such  promise  at  the  bar,  his  decided  anti-slavery 
position  created  a  resolution  to  crush  him  socially  and 
professionally.  This  hostility  pervaded  Boston  society, 
her  merchants,  and  the  Suffolk  bar  till  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  Simmer  valued  his  social  position  very  highly.  He 


had  not  inherited  it,  but  had  himself  achieved  it.  It  is 
unspeakably  to  his  credit  that  when  he  saw  this  long- 
coveted  and  hardly-earned  distinction  and  all  his  pi 
sional  prospects  crumMin^  around  him,  though  too  fond 
]icrha|i-  .,!'  prai-e  and  keenly  sensitive  to  blame,  he  never 
retreated  an  inch  or  remodelled  a  phrase  to  regain  his 
place  or  conciliate  opposition.  But  from  this  moment  he 
was  n  the  leader  of  the  young  men  of  the  Com. 

monwealth,  and  hidden  in  their  hearts.  No  matter  that  in 
after  years  the  legislature  censured,  the  pre.-s  alniM-d,  and 
politicians  criticised  him.  He  always  had,  to  the  day  of 
Lis  death,  the  hearty,  entire,  steadfast,  and  loving  con- 
fidence of  the  \-Ming  men  of  Massachusetts.  This  explains 
his  strength  and  inllucnccin  years  when,  judging  of  public 
opinion  by  the  ordinary  signs,  ho  seemed  to  have  lost  his 
hold  and  to  bo  near  defeat.  His  mistakes  were  more  than 
forgiven:  they  never  checked  for  a  moment  the  flow  of 
trustful  and  loving  admiration.  Whatever  party  or  h 
was  arrayed  against  him  was  sure  to  be  broken  to  pieces. 
This  unchanging  trust  was  fully  deserved  by  his  hour  i 
of  purpose,  his  unselfishness,  and  by  a  life  guided  by  a 
single  eye  to  the  public  service.  But  that  in  such  revolu- 
tionary times,  and  girt  with  such  burning  questions,  this 
trust  never  did  falter,  is  proof  of  the  rare  quality  of  hie 
constituency,  and  gives  fresh  faith  in  republics. 

In  1849  he  maintained  before  the  supreme  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  unconstitutionally  of  separate  schools  for 
whites  and  blacks.  The  decision  was  against  him.  In 
this  argument  he  introduced  to  English  speech  the  phrase 
"equality  before  the  law,"  which  ho  afterward  traced 
(Apr.,  1864)  to  the  French  constitution  of  1793,  to  Voltaire, 
and  Herodotus,  and  which  is  the  keynote  of  many  of  his 
later  arguments.  In  1851,  by  ft  coalition  between  Free- 
Soilers  and  Democrats,  he  was  elected  Senator  of  the  U.  S., 
the  first  civil  office,  and  the  only  one,  ho  ever  held.  Mr. 
B.  C.  Winthrop  was  the  Whig  candidate.  There  were 
twenty-six  ballotings,  and  the  struggle  lasted  three  months. 
Ho  took  his  seat  Dec.  1,  1851.  Remembering  the  scorn 
with  which  Southerners  affected  to  treat  his  cause  and  its 
advocates,  he  adopted  the  course  of  never  seeking  an  in- 
troduction to  any  Senators,  but  waited  till  they  chose  to 
approach  him.  At  that  time  an  anti-slavery  speaker  was 
not  considered  "  respectable  "  by  the  Senate.  His  remarks 
were  not  so  much  heresies  as  blasphemies.  Once  in  the 
Senate,  the  force  of  his  will,  the  almost  entire  devotion  of 
his  time  to  one  cause,  the  aggressive  attitude  he  took,  and 
the  vigor  and  ability  of  his  incessant  assaults,  made  him 
indisputably  the  leader  of  the  political  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. No  other  man  watched  every  point  so  vigilantly, 
no  one  suggested  so  many  plans  of  attack,  no  man  did  so 
much  to  inform  and  arouse  the  public  mind,  no  one  en- 
riched the  treasury  of  anti-slavery  argument  more  than  he 
did.  From  this  moment  his  life  becomes  in  a  largo  sense 
the  history  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  Congress.  While 
other  members  were  active  and  efficient,  and  in  some  in- 
stances outdid  him  in  the  sagacity  of  their  methods,  the 
elaborate  finish  of  his  speeches,  their  vast  array  of  facts  and 
copious  illustrations  from  history  and  science,  created  an 
anti-slavery  literature,  to  which  his  position  in  the  Senate 
secured  prompt  attention.  He  was  equally  at  home  in  all 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  especially  vigilant  that  each  step 
should  be  thorough  and  final.  Added  to  this,  the  unques- 
tioned honesty  and  fiery  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  com- 
pelled attention,  while  the  personal  peril  which  constantly 
surrounded  him  created  the  keenest  interest  in  his  course. 

In  Aug.,  1852,  he  began  his  Congressional  assault  on 
slavery  by  a  masterly  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law,  entitled  Freedom  National — Slavery  Hee- 
tional.  This  phrase  became  the  watchword  of  his  party, 
and  gives  the  key  to  most  of  his  later  arguments.  In  May, 
1856,  he  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  The  Crime  against 
Kansas,  advocating  the  admission  of  that  State  to  protect 
it  from  slavery.  His  comments  on  the  conduct  of  several 
Senators  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  debate,  especially 
Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  Mason 
of  Virginia,  and  his  indignant  reply  to  their  personal  at- 
tacks on  himself,  led  to  a  scene  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  cha- 
racterized as  "  the  beginning  of  civil  war."  On  May  22. 
1856,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  nephew  of  Senator  Butler,  and 
one  of  the  Representatives  from  South  Carolina,  approached 
Mr.  Sumncr  while  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  chamber 
engaged  in  writing,  and  struck  him,  without  warning,  re- 
peatedly over  the  head  with  a  heavy  gutta-percha  cane. 
Mr.  Sumner,  blinded  by  the  blows,  strove  to  rise  and  free 
himself  from  the  restraint  of  the  desk.  He  succeeded  in 
wrenching  it  from  the  floor  to  which  it  was  screwed,  but 
fell  unconscious  from  the  repeated  blows.  Kcitt,  Douglas, 
Toombs,  and  other  members  of  Congress  looked  on  the  scene 
in  silence.  Mason  of  Virginia,  Jefferson  Davis,  leading 
Senators,  the  Southern  press,  and  some  of  the  Northern, 
applauded  the  act.  The  indignation  at  the  North  was  wide 
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and  hot,  but  it  shows  the  lines  which  bounder)  his  popu- 
larity t!i:it  while  .Massachusetts  and  tlie  North  generally 
thrilled  with  indignation,  loading  citizens  of  Boston  refused 
to  take  |)iirt  ill  Hirelings  called  to  protest,  and  when  Mr. 
Sunnier  returned  I"  lioslon  Nov..",  ISM,  though  received 


bv 


irtle  in  tlio  streets  and  by  the  State  authorities,  the 


windows  of  every  house  in  Beacon  street,  through  which 
lie  DUM  I.  BXOapl  those  of  I'rescntt  and  Samuel  A])pleton, 
had  their  blinds  closed  lo  show  indifference  or  contempt. 

His  injuries  proved  more  serious  than  was  at  lirst  sup- 
posed. Illness  detained  him  nearly  four  years  from  his 
seat,  with  the  eviction  of  one  brief  attempt  in  the  winter 
r,!'  l^.*7  and  1*.'^  to  attend  the  Senate  sessions,  to  which  ho 
found  himself  imorpnil.  Two  visits  to  Europe,  rest,  nnd 
the  best  medical  skill  of  both  hemispheres  enabled  him  at 
last  to  resume  his  scat  on  Dec.  5,  1859.  During  his  illness, 
on  Jan.  I.'!,  1^.~»7,  lie  had  been  elected  unanimously  by  the 
senate,  and  almost  unanimously  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  Massachusetts,  to  the  Senatorship.  Again  in  Jim., 
ISfili,  and  subsequently  in  18C1),  he  was  re-elected,  passing 
the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  in  the  Senate. 

His  attention  was  by  no  means  given  exclusively  to  sla- 
very. His  speeches  cover  all  topics  of  national  importance, 
and  arc  always  able.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  all  great 
debates.  His  speech  in  Jan.,  1862,  advocating  the  sur- 
render of  Mason  and  Slidell,  taken  from  the  British  mail- 
steamer  Trent,  is  a  masterly  exhibition  of  maritime  law, 
and  did  much  to  reconcile  the  country  to  that  distasteful 
course.  His  speech  on  the  Alabama  claims  in  1SBU,  bitterly 
offensive  to  all  his  English  friends  and  severely  criticised 
by  John  Bright,  was  undoubtedly  a  fair  representation  of 
American  opinion,  and  was  the  basis  of  final  settlement. 
His  addresses  on  the  constitutional  law  respecting  rebel 
States,  on  reconstruction,  the  war  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, international  relations,  internal  improvements,  etc., 
exhaust  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  His  sketches  of 
Story,  Allston,  Granvillo  Sharpe,  Lincoln,  and  La  Fayetto 
show  rare  powers  of  portraiture.  Ilia  articles  on  White 
Slavery  in  I  In:  finrtary  tttnten,  Prophetic  Voices  mnceriiiug 
Amerir.il,  and  other  literary  efforts,  show  good  taste,  inge- 
nious research,  and  exact  scholarship. 

He  was  among  the  very  first  to  insist  that  we  should 
seize  the  opportunity  the  rebellion  gave  not  only  to  fortify 
the  Union,  but  to  abolish  slavery,  and  that  abolition  was 
inevitable.  Ho  early  and  constantly  urged  Lincoln  to 
emancipate  by  proclamation  ;  so  of  the  enlistment  of  black 
troops  and  the  recognition  of  negro  citizenship  bv  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  He  maintained  that 
under  our  Constitution,  Congress  could  give  the  negro  the 
right  to  vote;  hence  he  gave  no  support  to  the  Fifteenth 
amendment,  considering  it  unnecessary.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  KSTOho  exerted  himself  vigorously  to  defeat  Grant's 
St.  Domingo  policy,  criticised  the  administration  and  the 
President  severely  on  th.it  and  other  grounds,  and  protested 
earnestly  against  the  renomination  of  Grant,  quitting  the 
Republican  party,  and  giving  his  support  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Grceley.  His  friend,  Mr.  Motley,  had  been  re- 
moved in  1870  from  the  embassy  to  London,  and  now,  Feb., 
1871,  he  himself  ceased  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  a  post  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted 
and  which  ho  had  held  since  18C1. 

Worn  down  by  the  labor  and  cxeitcmcnt  of  the  session, 
and  by  a  return  of  the  illness  which  Brooks's  assault  pro- 
duced, he  again  sailed  for  Europe  on  Sept.  5,  1872,  return- 
ing in  November.  In  May,  1862,  he  had  moved  in  the 
Senate  that  the  names  of  victories  in  our  civil  war  should 
not  bo  inscribed  on  our  regimental  flags.  Dec.  2, 1872,  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  he  introduced  a  similar  resolve  to 
the  Senate.  For  this  he  was  censured  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  Deo.  18, 1872.  But  this  was  rather  a  po- 
litical trick  than  any  real  expression  of  Massachusetts  feel- 
ing. The  censure  was  rescinded  the  last  month  of  his  life 


During  this  session  of  1872-73,  and  the  following  one,  he 
gave  most  of  h,is  time  to  his  Civil  Rights  bill,  which  puts 
the  negro  on  the  exact  level  of  tho  white  in  respect  to  inns 
juries,  schools,  churches,  public  conveyances,  and  all  civil 
privileges.  But  his  health  was  much  broken.  An  attack  of 
his  old  malady,  agony  of  tho  chest,  in  the  Senate  Mar.  10 
1874,  proved  fatal  in  his  own  house,  Washington,  on  Mar! 
11,  1S74.  Almost  his  last  words  were  addressed  to  Judge 
Hoar :  ''Take  care  of  my  Civil  Rights  bill."  No  American, 
unless  Washington  and  Lincoln,  ever  received  such  respect 
as  was  paid  Mr.  Simmer's  memory.  Cities  and  States  lis- 
1  to  eloquent  eulogies,  and  highways  were  crowded  for 
scores  of  miles  by  sorrowing  men  and  women  as  his  body 
was  bo-no  from  Washington  to  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston 
is  natural  powers  were  not  of  the  highest  order  "  In 
dustry  was  his  talisman."  By  an  indomitable  will  and 
tireless  toil  he  supplied  every  deficiency  and  surmounted 
every  obstacle.  He  knew  how  to  work,  and  had,  as  he 
said  of  Story,  "  the  genius  for  labor."  In  mind  ho  wa« 


more  like  Story,  trained  to  exhaustive  research  and  clear 
statement,  than  like  Kent  and  Marshall,  born  lawyers.    In 
preparing  to  write  or  speak  ho  ransacked  libraries,  laving 
under  contribution  a.ll  ages  and  tongues.     Besides  Latin 
and  (ireek,  lie  read  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 
and  spoke  the  last  with  facility.     He  had  read  everything 
and   listened   to   everybody.      His   memory  never  'lost   a 
phrase  or  a  fact  he  had  once  heard,  and  could  always  re- 
rail    it  at  the  right  moment.      His  wealth  of  illustration 
was  no  effort,  but  the  natural  action  of  a  full  and  rea.lv 
mind.     When  lirst  in  the  Senate  his  speeches  were  care- 
fully prepared  and  written  out.     It  took  him  five  or  seven 
years  to  acquire  the  power  of  extemporaneous  debate,    lint 
to  the  last  lie  usually  wrote  out  his  speeches.     It  has  been 
generally  supposed  he  was  a  mere  scholar,  fit  only  for  in- 
vestigation  or  debate.     In  truth,  no  man  in  Congress  was 
more  methodical,  exact,  painstaking,  prompt,  and  efficient 
in  attending  to  the  details  of  business  pertaining  to  his 
office.      His   eloquence   belongs  to   the  school   of   Burke, 
whom  he  liked  to  be  thought  to  resemble,  as  indeed  lie  did, 
in  features.     His  speeches  had  more  learning  than  Burke 
cared  to  show,  but  in  wealth  of  illustration,  gorgeous  rhet- 
oric, lofty  tone,  and  a  "gigantic  morality  which  treads  all 
sophistry  under  foot,"  the  resemblance  was  close.      His  real 
power  lay  in  the  sincerity  anil  fiery  enthusiasm   of   the 
speaker,  whose  whole  soul  freighted  his  words,  and  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  "always  a  man  behind  the  speech." 
The  massive  grandeur  of  his  presence  and  the  dignitv  of 
his  bearing  added  largely  to  the  effect  of  his  speech,     lie 
had  no  drop  of  bitterness  in  his  nature;  and  no   matter 
how  angry  the  debate,  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  stirred  to 
any    discourtesy.      Constantly    and   malignantly   abused, 
neither   in  private  nor  in   public   could  be  detected    the 
slightest  personal  animosity  toward  any  one.    Hardly  a  line 
that  stirs  a  smile  can  be  found  in  his  speeches,  though  ho 
enjoyed  humor  in  others.     A  serious  purpose  or  a  lofty  in- 
dignation writes  every  word.     The  imperiousncss  iii  de- 
bate sometimes  charged  on  him  grew  out  of  a  nature  con- 
scious of  its  own  purity  of  purpose,  terribly  in  ciinic^t, 
that  would  never  condescend  to  trifling,  and  could  not  un- 
derstand it,  or  from  a  conscientiousness  which  had  faith- 
fully prepared  itself  for  the  discussion  by  gathering  all  the 
help  human  learning  and  the  most  diligent  thought  could 
give,  and  was  naturally  impatient  when  superficial  opin- 
ions, borrowed  from  a  morning-newspaper  article,  presumed 
to  claim  as  much  influence  as  his  carefully-educated  judg- 
ment.    His  alleged  want  of  tact  was  sometimes  a  real  de- 
fect, but  it  was  oftcner  an  unwillingness  to  compromise 
absolute  justice,  and  especially  in  revolutionary  times,  when 
compromise  is  equally  out  of  place  ami  useless. 

"History  will  lay  bare  no  secret  that  will  tarnish  tho 
whiteness  of  his  fame."  Tho  fact  that  corruption  did  not 
dare  even  to  approach  him — "  the  whitest  soul  "  R.  W. 
Emerson  "ever  knew" — is  proved  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
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remark  Judge  Hoar  ascribes  to  him:  "People  talk  about 
the  corruption  of  Washington  :  I  have  lived  here  all  these 
years,  and  have  seen  nothing  of  it."  Though  he  loved  the 
luxuries  of  life,  money  had  no  temptation  for  him.  He  did 
not  know  what  fear  was.  Alone  in  Baltimore  on  Apr.  18, 
1861,  ho  yielded  no  inch  to  that  mob  which  tho  day  after 
shot  down  the  Massachusetts  troops.  For  ten  years  he 
walked  Washington  streets,  his  life  constantly  threatened, 
and  well  knowing  that  if  a  fanatic's  or  drunkard's  hand 
took  his  life  the  assassin  would  not  only  be  sheltered  bv  the 
power  of  ten  States,  but  petted  and  applauded  as  a  cham- 
pion. When  he  entered  the  Senate,  free  speech  could  not 
bo  said  to  exist  there.  To  him,  as  much  as  to  any  man, 
was  due  the  breaking  of  that  chain.  Mr.  Sumner  was  ex- 
act in  all  etiquette,  careful  in  dress,  fond  of  society,  easy 
of  access,  and  had  always  time  for  every  coiner,  his  hours 
of  study  running  to  midnight  and  long  after.  His  manner 
was  always  courteous,  but  in  his  last  years  had  a  marked 
tenderness.  To  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  a  lov- 
ing student  of  the  classics  of  all  languages;  a  "bite  of  tho 
classics"  being  his  preparation  for  bed  somewhere  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  cultivated  art, 
and  was  a  diligent  collector  of  autographs,  pictures,  raro 
books,  bronzes,  and  other  objects  of  rirlu,  most  of  which 
ho  bequeathed  to  tho  Art  Museum  of  Boston  and  to  Har- 
vard College.  To  the  college  library  he  also  gave  one- 
half  of  his  estate.  He  was  married  Oct.  17,  1866,  to  Alice 
(Mason)  Hooper,  widow  of  W.  S.  Hooper  of  Boston.  Thev 
separated  very  soon,  and  he  was  divorced  May  10,  187.'!. 

Eleven  volumes  of  his  works,  with  copious  notes,  have 
been  published  under  his  own  supervision  (Boston);  four 
more,  with  a  memoir,  arc  expected. 

His  life  may  be  best  summed  up  in  the  remark  Toequo- 
yillc  made  to  him,  and  which  ho  loved  to  repeat:  "  Lifo 
is  neither  a  pain  nor  a  pleasure,  but  serious  business, 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  through  and  conclude  with 
honor."  WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 
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Snmncr  (TMAIILKS  I'INCKNKV).  8»e  Summt  (CH  ABLM). 

Siniincr  (('IIAIII.KS  RICHARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kcnilworih, 
Warwick-hire,  in  17110;  educated  lit  Klon  and  I  'aiiiln  i<li:<'  : 
entered  holy  orders;  became  rector  of  Abingdon,  and  li- 
brurian  and  historiographer  to  George  IV. ;  was  made  pic 
bcndary  of  \Voivc-tcr  in  1  Xl!2  mill  (if  Canterbury  in  I  M-'.>  : 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  prebendary  of  London,  tind  bishop  uf 
LlundiifT,  nil  in  Apr.,  1S26;  in  1827  was  transferred  to  the 
in":.'  important,  see  of  AVinehester,  which  In-  rwigned  in 
ISH'.l  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  published 
/',•„/,  ,'ii,, in  •<  Icadmtici  <>. run.  li/ioitK  and  the  Ministerial 
Charai-l'-i-  of  t'lirint  (1*2I<,  besides  scicral  I'lmri/rf,  and 
discovered  :ind  translated  the  long-lost  I.alin  manuscript 
of  Millon,  Hi  liiiiirin,,  I'l/ri'ntiniin  (1827),  whicli  gave  oc- 
casion to  Macuulay's  brilliant  essay  (in  Milton,  lie  was  a 
brother  of  John  Bird  Sunnier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
D.  Aug.  15,  1X71. 

Sunnier  i  Hnwix  VOSK),  b.  in  Boston,  Mafs.,  in  Jan., 
17!io,  where  c  lucaicd  :  was  employed  principally  in  the 
Indian  country  until  Is. Ill;  served  during  tlio  Mexican 
war,  leading  the  charge  at  t'erro  Gordo,  where  severely 
wounded  (brevctted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry),  and 
at  Molino  del  Rey  commanded  the  cavalry,  which  held  in 
check  that,  of  the  enemy,  for  which  ho  was  brevettcd  colonel; 
w;i-  governor  of  New  Mexico  1851-53;  in  1857  madoasuc- 
cc-.-ful  e\|iedition  against  the  Cheyennes ;  in  Mar.,  1861, 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  army  in  the  place  of 

Twiggs,  and  su eded  A.  S.  Johnston  in  command  of  the 

Paritir  department  ;  recalled  to  the  East,  commanded  the 
1st  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  throughout  the  Vir- 
L'ini  i  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  being  twice  wounded; 
appointed  major-general  of  volunteers  July  11,  1862,  and 
commanded  the  2d  corps;  also  commanded  at  Frcdcricks- 
burg  Dec.  13,  18R2  ;  at  his  own  request  was  relieved  Jan. 
25,  1863,  and  in  March  ordered  to  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  but  on  his  way  thither  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  Mar.  21,  1863,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sumner  (GEOIKJK),  brother  of  Charles,  b.  in  Boston 
Feb.  5,  1817:  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin;  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  studying  public 
and  international  law,  and  the  manners,  customs,  institu- 
tions, and  philanthropic  organizations  of  the  various 
peoples,  and  was  often  consulted  by  foreign  governments 
u|Mpji  points  of  political  economy.  To  him  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe  is  especially  due  the  establishment  in  this  country 
of  schools  for  idiots.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar ; 
contributed  largely  to  European  and  American  reviews; 
lectured  extensively  in  the  U.  S.  on  philanthropic  topics, 
and  published  several  valuable  addresses  and  pamphlets, 
among  which  are — Memoirs  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden 
(1845),  The  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison  Discipline 
(1847),  The  Progress  of  Reform  in  France  (1853),  and  an 
Oration  delivered  before  the  Municipal  Authorities  of  Bot- 
ton  (1858).  D.  in  Boston  Oct.  6,  1863. 

Sumner  (G.  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Dec.  31,  1841,  in  Michi- 
gan ;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861 ;  became 
lieutenant  in  1862,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866;  served 
in  the  mortar  flotilla  at  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  and  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in  1862,  and 
handsomely  mentioned  in  Lieut.-Com.  J.  M.  Wainwnght's 
official  report  of  Apr.  25,  1862.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Sumner  (INCHKASE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Nov.  27,  1746;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1770,  and  com- 
menced practice  in  his  native  town :  was  representative  in 
the  legislature  1776-80,  State  senator  1780-82,  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  1782-97,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts 1797-99,  and  in  1789  member  of  the  convention  for 
the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  D.  June  7,  1799. 

Sumner  (Jons  BIRD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kenilworth,  Warwick- 
shire, in  1780,  of  a  clerical  family,  his  grandfather  having 
been  provost  of  King's  College,  his  father  vicar  of  Kenil- 
worth,  and  his  younger  brother  bishop  of  Winchester ; 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge,  where  ho  took 
high  honors;  entered  holy  orders;  became  rector  of  Maple- 
durham,  canon  of  Durham  in  1820,  bishop  of  Chester  in 
1828,  anil  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all 
England  in  1848.  Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons 
and  a  number  of  charges,  he  published  Essays  tending  to 
shon'  thutthe  /Yopfoeief  >o,ir  acroniplinhtiif/ are  an  Evidence 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  being  the  Hulse  prize 
essay  (  1X112),  Tr,-nti*<'  on  the  Record*  nf  Creation,  which  re- 
ceived the  Burnet  prize  of  £400  (18i6),  The  Evidence  of 
d/irintiiinily  (1824),  Practical  Expositions  in  the  Form  of 
/.n'tiirr-H  npon  the  Gusjiels  and  E)iintles  (8  vols.,  1831-40),  and 
1'riK-tirnl  Reflections  (1859).  D.  in  London  Sept.  6,  1862. 

Sumner  (WILLIAM  GRAHAM),  b.  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 

Oct.  30,  1840;  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

grammar  school;  graduated  at  Yale  College  18fi:i;  travelled 

in  Europe,  residing  at  Geneva  during  the  winter  of  1863- 
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64  ;  studied  philosophy  at  the  I' ni  versify  of  (lottingcn  1864- 
86.  and  at  Oxford.  Kngland  :  was  tutor  in  Vale  College 
186B-69;  took  orders  in  the  Protc-tant  Kpis.-,,pul  Church 
Dec.  29,  1867  ;  was  for  a  time  a-si-tant  mini-tcr  of  Calvary 
church,  New  Vork  :  appointed  professor  of  politi<':il  and 
social  science  at  Yale  College  1872.  Author  of  a  Iliniory 
of  American  Currrury  (1874). 

Sumner  (Wn.i.iAM  HVSLOP),  son  of  Increase,  b.  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  July  4,  17X0;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1790;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1SII1!:  member  of 
the  State  legislature  1808-11);  adjutant-general  1S18--31. 

He  published  Intfuh'lf  into  till'  I  in  jioi't'i  nr,  nf  til'  Militia 
(1823),  A''  /,(/;//••',,,.  *  (IX.'llj,  M.'niiiif  lit'  lun-i  ilxr  Xtnunif, 
(,'orrrnor  of  .MtmsarliilsrUt  (1854),  anil  Iliiton/  "i  /.'"•' 

Ho»toi,  (1858).    D.  at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1861. 

Sump'ter,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  111.    P.  1751. 

Su  nipt  IT,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.     P.  1106. 

Sumpter,  p.-v.,  Trinity  co.,  Tex.     P.  145. 

Snmpt'uary  Laws  are  laws  to  restrict  the  expenses  of 
citizens  within  defined  limits.  They  have  respect  to  cer- 
tain articles  of  consumption  and  to  the  general  style  of  liv- 
ing. Such  laws  involve  always  an  abridgment  of  individ- 
u;i!  liberty  and  of  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  do  what 
ho  will  with  his  own,  provided  he  works  no  wrong  or  ill  to 
his  neighbor.  They  involve  the  assumption  that  a  govern- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  its  paternal  authority  over  its  sub- 
jects, can  judge  better  than  themselves  what  will  best  sub- 
serve their  welfare  in  the  use  of  what  they  have.  The 
wasteful  extravagance  apparent  in  every  community  seems 
to  call  for  the  interposition  of  government  to  curb  the  lav- 
ish outlays  for  dress,  diet,  equipage,  etc.  Hence,  such  laws 
are  found  on  the  statute-books  of  almost  all  nations.  Under 
an  aristocratic  organization  of  society  such  enactments  have 
been  made  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  class 
distinctions,  certain  features  of  dress  and  style  being  made 
the  symbol  of  rank.  This  legislation  has,  however,  almost 
entirely  failed  of  its  object,  because  it  is  so  easily  evaded, 
and  because  the  laws  are  so  directly  at  variance  with  men's 
common  sense  of  right.  This  actual  experience,  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  true  functions  of  government,  have 
led  to  the  abandonment,  in  modern  times,  of  all  sumptuary 
laws  properly  so  called.  Some  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
public  morals  are  demanded  for  the  general  good.  The 
public  liberty  in  this  light  may  require  some  limitation  of 
personal  rights.  For  this  end,  it  is  both  legitimate  and 
wise  to  restrict  the  sale  and  the  use  of  articles  which  cause 
disease,  pauperism,  and  misery,  and  so  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  a  whole  community.  Yet  even  for  this  object  laws 
are  found  to  be  of  little  avail,  except  as  they  are  sustained 
by  a  prevalent  public  sentiment  and  usage.  A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Smn'lrr,  county  of  W.  Alabama,  bordering  on  Missis- 
sippi, drained  by  Tombigbee  and  Noxubco  rivers,  and  in- 
tersected by  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  and  a  branch  of 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  Rs.  It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  fer- 
tile soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton.  Cap. 
Livingston.  Area,  about  800  sq.  m.  P.  24,109. 

Sum  I  IT,  county  of  Central  Florida,  lying  E.  of  Withla- 
ooochee  River.  The  surface  is  often  swampy,  and  there 
are  several  small  lakes.  There  are  many  swine  and  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Staples,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  and 
some  cotton.  Cap.  Leesburg.  Area,  1370  sq.  m.  P.  2952. 

Sumter,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  lying  W.  of  Flint 
River,  and  traversed  by  South-western  R.  R.  It  has  a  level 
surface  and  fertile  soil.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Amcricus.  Area,  600  sq.  m.,  P.  16,559. 

Sumter,  county  of  E.  South  Carolina,  bounded  W.  by 
Wateree  River,  drained  by  Black  River  and  its  branches, 
and  traversed  by  Wilmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R. 
The  surface  is  generally  undulating,  with  extensive  pine 
forests.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  rice,  lumber,  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine.  Cap.  Sumter,  or  Sumter  Court- 
house. Area,  about  900  sq.  m.  P.  25,268. 

Sumter,  tp.,  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     P.  315. 

Sumter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
Wilmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R.,  145  miles  from 
the  former  place,  contains  8  churches  (3  colored),  2  female 
academies,  3  public  schools,  an  opera-house,  2  newspapers, 
and  a  cotton-factory.  About  10,000  bales  of  cotton  are 
shipped  annually  from  this  place.  P.  of  v.  1807;  of  tp. 
3659.  DARR  A  OSTEEN,  PROFS.  "  TRUE  SOUTHERN." 

Sumter,  tp.,  Williamsburg  oo.,  S.  C.    P.  1679. 

Sinutrr,  tp.,  Sank  co.,  Wis.     P.  847. 

Sumter  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1734;  removed  in 
early  life  to  South  Carolina;  participated  in  the  Cherokee 
war,  and  was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution  ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  2d  regiment  of  riflemen  in  Mar.,  1776,  of  which  he 
became  colonel ;  served  in  the  interior  of  the  State  until 
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the  fall  of  Charleston;  went  to  North  Carolina  and  raised 
a  Iar.ro  force,  with  which  he  defeated  (July  12,  1780)  a 
force' of  British  and  Tories  :  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  the  post  at  Rocky  Mount  Aug.  1,  but  Aug.  6  he  defeated 
and  routed  the  Prince  of  Wales  regiment  at  Hanging  Kock, 
and  dispersed  a  large  body  of  Tories  :  captured  a  valuable 
convoy  \u"  16.  but  was  in  turn  defeated  and  routed  by 
Tarlcton  on  the  18th  at  Fishing  Creek;  a  few  days  later 
was  a<*ain  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force, 
with  which  he  scoured  the  country;  gained  a  victory  at 
Broad  Kiver  Xov.  12,  and  on  the  20th  defeated  Tarleton  at 
Blackstocks,  nnd  was  severely  wounded  ;  had  previously 
been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  South  Carolina  militia, 
and  Congress  in  Jan.,  1781,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
his  eminent  'services ;  in  February  was  again  in  the  field, 
nnd  the  following  month,  having  raised  three  regiments 
of  rangers,  co-operated  with  Marion,  Pickens,  and  other 
partisan  leaders;  was  member  of  the  convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  ;  was  member  of  Con- 
gress 1789-93  nnd  1797-1802,  U.  S.  Senator  1801-10,  and 
U.  S.  minister  to  Brazil  1809-11.  D.  at  South  Mount,  near 
Camden,  S.  C.,  June  1,  1832. 

Snintcr,  Fort.     See  FORT  SUMTER. 

Sum'terville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.   P.  1577. 

Sun  [Ang.-Sax.  mnna].  The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the 
solar  system,  controls  by  its  attraction  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  by  its  heat  is  the  prime  mover  and  maintainer 
of  all  activity  upon  their  surfaces.  Hence  it  has  always 
been  to  astronomers  a  subject  of  earnest  and  careful  study, 
never  more  so  than  at  present,  and  to  mankind  in  general 
an  object  of  admiration,  and  sometimes,  as  with  the  Peru- 
vians and  ancient  Persians,  of  worship.  The  principal 
numerical  facts  relating  to  it  are  the  following : 

Mean  equatorial  horizontal  parallax 8.86"  ±  0.05" 

Mean  distance  from  the  earth,  miles 92,280,000*600,000 

Difference  between  greatest  and  least  distance,  miles...  3,^100,000 

Mean  apparent  diameter 88*  3J> 

Diameter  in  miles..  800.000 

108.7 
320,000 

1.42 

27.1 
7°  15' 


Diameter  (earth's  taken  as  unity) 

Mass,  "  "  

Density,  "  "  

Specific  gravity 

Force  of  gravity  at  sun's  surface  (earth's  as  1). 

Inclination  of  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic 

Longitude  of  node  of  sun's  equator 73°  57 

Mean  time  of  rotation  on  its  axis 25.38rf. 

Radiation  of  heat  per  second,  sufficient  to  melt  287,200,000  cubic 

miles  of  ice. 

Nearly  all  the  above  given  data  depend  upon  the  first  as  a 
foundation,  and  since  the  parallax,  as  at  present  known,  is 
itself  subject  to  a  probable  error  of  at  least  jjffth  of  its 
whole  amount,  a  corresponding  uncertainty  affects  all  the 
rest. 

The  problem  of  the  solar  parallax  is  accessible  by  many 
different  methods,  each  of  course  liable  to  its  own  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  following  are  the  principal  ones  hitherto 
employed:  (1)  Observations  of  the  transits  of  Venus;  (2) 
observations  of  the  oppositions  of  Mars ;  (3)  calculation 
from  lunar  irregularities ;  (4)  experimental  measurements 
of  the  velocity  of  light,  combined  with  observations  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  (5)  calculations  based  on 
the  secular  perturbations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  considered  capable  of  giving  the  most 
precise  results,  and  hence  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  in 
the  transit  of  1874  and  in  the  approaching  one  of  1882, 
and  very  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  obser- 
vation of  the  first  with  all  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
possible  in  the  present  state  of  science.  The  reduction  of 
the  observations  is  now  (1876)  in  process,  and  will  require 
not  less  than  another  year.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
as  a  result  the  margin  of  error  will  be  reduced  at  least  one- 
half.  From  the  transits  of  1761  and  1769,  Encke  in  1824 
deduced  for  the  parallax  of  the  sun  8.58",  corresponding 
to  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  95,000,000  miles ;  and 
this  value  remained  generally  accepted  until  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  evidence  of  its  incorrectness  became 
overwhelming.  Grave  doubts  were  first  suggested  by  Fou- 
cault's  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  light  in  1852 ;  and 
these  were  greatly  strengthened  by  Hanson's  investigations 
on  the  moon's  motions,  made  public  in  1853.  Within  a 
very  few  years  after  this,  the  researches  of  Powalky  in 
Germany,  Stone  in  England,  Leverrier  in  France,  and 
Newcomb  in  this  country  settled  the  matter  completely. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  some  who  do  not  very  well 
understand  the  limits  of  astronomical  accuracy  about  this 
long-standing  error  of  3,000,000  miles  in  the  sun's  distance. 
The  remark  of  Sir  John  Herschel  is  in  point:  "  The  recent 
correction  of  the  solar  parallax  corresponds  to  the  apparent 
breadth  of  a  human  hair  at  a  distance  of  125  feet;  .  .  .  and 
moreover  the  error  has  been  detected  and  the  correction  ap- 
plied, and  the  detection  and  correction  have  originated 
with  the  friends  and  not  with  the  enemies  of  science." 


FIG.  1. 


The  distance  of  the  sun,  92,000,000  miles,  is  so  great  that 
a  railroad  train  travelling  without  stops  at  the  rate  of  40 
miles  an  hour  would  require  263  years  to  accomplish  it. 
Sound,  moving  with  the  same  velocity  as  on  the  earth, 
would  be  fourteen  years  on  the  way. 

When  examined  by  the  telescope  (which  requires  for  the 
purpose  an  eyepiece  so  constructed  that  most  of  the  light 
is  rejected,  w'hilc  only  a  small  percentage  is  sent  to  the 
eye)  the  surface  of  the  sun  presents  a  peculiar  curdled  or 
mottled  appearance,  much  like  that  of  coarse-grained  draw- 
ing-paper. Near  the  edge  the  disk  is  noticeably  darker  than 
ntthe  centre,  and  is  marked  here  and  there  with  long,  irreg- 
ular streaks  of  light,  called  facula?,  which  closely  resemble 
the  flecks  of  foam  floating  on  the  surface  of  an  eddy  below  a 
cascade.  But  the  most  striking  objects  are  the  «/>«?«,  of 
which  there  are  usually  several  visible  at  once.  Fig.  I 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
their  general  appearance. 
They  consist  of  a  nearly 
black  central  portion,  called 
the  nucleus  or  umbra,  of  ir- 
regular form,  and  around  it 
a  fringe  less  deeply  dark, 
called  the  penumbra.  In 
magnitude  they  vary  great- 
ly, from  minute  black  pores 
to  blotches  which  are  even 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and 
have  a  diameter  of  nearly 
'•"----  100,000  miles.  They  gener- 

ally go  in  groups,  nnd  are  distributed  in  two  zones  upon 
the  solar  surface,  on  each  side  of  the  equator  and  par- 
allel to  it,  being  seldom  found  very  near  the  equator 
itself,  and  almost  never  as  distant  from  it  as  40°  of 
solar  latitude.  Their  forms  and  dimensions  are  no  more 
permanent  than  those '  of  our  clouds,  but  are  contin- 
ually changing,  old  spots  closing  up  and  disappearing, 
while  new  ones  break  out  to  take  their  place.  One  group 
maintained  its  existence  for  eighteen  months  in  1840-4 1 , 
but  this  is  extreme:  many  last  only  a  few  days.  The 
changes  of  form  and  appearance  which  they  undergo  when 
they  approach  the  edge  of  the  disk  prove  them  to  be  hol- 
lows in  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun,  and  the  spectro- 
scopie  phenomena  show  that  these  hollows  are  filled  with 
dense  light-absorbing  gases  and  vapors.  Their  depth  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhere  between  .'iOOO  and  10,000  miles,  at 
least  usually.  By  watching  them  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
the  period  of  the  sun's  rotation  and  the  position  of  its 
equator  as  given  in  the  table  of  numerical  data.  But  it  is 
a  most  important  fact  that  they  show  the  surface  of  the  sun 
to  move,  not  like  that  of  a  solid  globe,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  while  near  the  equator  the  time  of  rotation  slightly 
exceeds  25  days,  at  a  solar  latitude  of  44°  it  is  28  days. 
The  formula  which  Faye  gives  to  express  the  velocity  of 
the  rotation  at  any  latitude  is  R  =  8(12'  —  186'sinV,  where 
R  is  the  daily  angular  motion,  nnd  /  the  solar  latitude  in 
question.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  peculiar 
law  of  rotation  has  yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important  of  all  the 
problems  of  solar  physics.  Besides  this  systematic  differ- 
ence between  the  velocities  of  spots  according  to  their  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  it  is  also  found  that  they  have 
proper  motions  of  their  own.  Any  great  change  in  mag- 
nitude or  form,  especially  any  separation  into  two  or  more, 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  sudden  forward  movement 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rotation. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  about  the  spots  remains  to  bo 
stated.  Their  number  is  periodically  variable,  the  period- 
icity being  somewhat  irregular,  but  the  time  not  differing 
much  from  eleven  years.  This  discovery  was  first  an- 
nounced by  Schwabe  in  1851,  and  has  since  been  abun- 
dantly verified.  The  number  of  different  spot-groups  ob- 
served during  a  year  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  350,  or 
nearly  one  new  one  every  day,  and  sometimes  falls  as  low 
as  24,  or  only  two  a  month.  1828,  1837,  1848,  1860,  and 
1871  were  years  of  spot-maximum;  equally-marked  min- 
ima occurred  in  1833,  1844,  1855,  and  1867.  It  is  found 
that,  during  the  years  of  maximum,  the  magnetic  disturb- 
ances on  the  earth  are  also  at  a  maximum,  and  rice  i-ersd. 
Very  recently  also  Hornstein  announces  a  variation  in  the 
average  heiyht  of  the  barometer  and  its  daily  range  follow- 
ing the  same  law,  nnd  Meldrum,  Lockyer,  and  Symons 
think  they  find  a  relation  between  the  annual  amount  of 
rainfall  on  the  earth's  surface  and  the  number  of  the  spots  ; 
the  rainfall,  according  to  their  calculations,  being  some  20 
per  cent,  greater  during  the  years  of  spot-maximum  than 
at  the  minimum.  Jelinek,  however,  denies  this  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations,  and  the  fact  can  by  no  means  be 
regarded  as  established. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  nnd  the  cause  and  na- 
ture of  the  spots,  opinion  is  still  much  divided.  The  small 
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specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  however,  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  the  present  prevailing  doctrine  that  the  sun  is 
mainly  ^a^i-ons,  but  covered  by  ft  sort  of  luminous  shell  of 
cloud  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  the  vapors  which  are 
en  ilr  1  b>  external  radiation.  According  to  this  view — of 
which  Kayo  claims  to  be  the  originator  and  is  the  main 
defender — thccentral  core  of  the  sun  is  only  feebly  luminous 
be?ausc  purely  gaseous,  while  the  dazzling  surface,  or 
}iliiiin-i/ili'-i-i:  as  it  i«  calle'l.  owes  its  brilliance  to  the  minute 
liquid  incandescent  particle!  which  result  from  condensa- 
tion. The  spots  are  supposed  to  be  cavities  in  this  cloud- 
layer,  which  according  to  Faye  are  caused,  like  eddies  in 
a  river,  by  the  unequal  velocities  of  neighboring  portions 
of  the  photosphere,  resulting  from  the  peculiar  law  of  the 
sun's  rotation  whi<-h  h:n  been  already  stated.  These  ed- 
dic».  Fave  supposes,  would  form  funnel-shaped  hollows 
into  which  the  cooler  overlying  atmosphere — of  which  more 
anon — would  settle,  and  by  its  absorption  produce  the  ob- 
served darkening.  According  to  this  view,  of  course  the 
spots  ought  to  be  nearly  round,  and  to  exhibit  a  marked 
gyratory  movement,  which,  unfortunately,  is  seldom  the 
And  yet  no  other  theory  seems  to  bo  on  the  whole 
more  satisfactory,  or  even  as  much  so.  Secchi  maintained 
for  a  time  that  they  were  openings  formed  by  explosions 
from  below,  a  view  much  resembling  that  proposed  by 
llr:-chcl  long  ago:  ami  /.iillner,  who,  however,  considers 
the  body  of  the  sun  to  be  liquid,  sees  in  them  slags  or  scorim 
floating  on  a  molten  surface  and  surrounded  by  clouds  ; 
and  Vicaire  substantially  agrees  with  him.  As  matters 
stiind,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  theory  yet  proposed 
meets  all  the  conditions. 

As  to  the  periodicity  of  the  spots,  Carrington  and  De  la 
Rue  consider  that  their  observations  show  a  connection 
between  the  positions  of  the  planets  and  the  number  of 
spots :  this,  however,  remains  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  can  be  the  bond  of  connection. 

The  amount  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  per  minute  ad- 
mits of  pretty  accurate  measurement,  and  was  determined 
many  years  ago  by  Pouillct  and  Sir  John  Herschcl,  whose 
results  have  since  been  verified  and  slightly  corrected.  It 
is  found  that  the  sun's  radiation  would  melt  a  shell  of  ice 
covering  its  own  surface  to  a  depth  of  between  39  and  40 
feet  in  one  minute  of  time.  This,  however,  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  tho  solar  surface,  which 
as  yet  is  entirely  undetermined,  and  probably  undeter- 
minable, for  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  assume  that  it 
is  anything  like  uniform  throughout.  At  any  rate,  the 
estimates  of  different  authorities  are  discrepant.  Secchi 
sets  it  at  20,000,000°  F.,  Ericsson  at  7,000,000,  Zollner  as 
60,000,  and  Vicaire  at  4000  to  6000,  and  Violle,  the  most 
recent  and  thorough  investigator  of  the  subject,  agrees 
with  him.  The  temperature  and  amount  of  radiation  have 
not  materially  changed  for  the  last  2000  years,  as  evidenced 
by  terrestrial  climatology.  According  to  Faye,  the  expend- 
iture of  heat  is  supplied  by  the  passing  of  portions  of  its 
mass  from  the  gaseous  state  to  tho  liquid  or  solid,  with  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  its  bulk.  A  contraction  of 
about  125  feet  per  year  in  the  solar  radius  would  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  whole. 

The  photosphere  is  overlaid  by  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing in  its  lower  regions  nearly  all  the  materials  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  sun,  while  higher  up  the  lighter 
gases  alone  prevail,  the  distribution  not  following,  how- 
ever, the  laws  of  gases  in  equilibrium,  but  being  largely 
dependent  on  dynamical  actions.  This  atmosphere  is 
of  course  invisible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  re- 
veals itself  to  the  spectroscope,  and  at  an  eclipse  forms  the 
so-called  corona,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  spectacles 
ever  seen  in  the  heavens. 

As  every  one  now  knows,  the  spectrum  of  sunlight  is  a 
continuous  band  of  color  crossed  by  numerous  black  lines, 
which  are  especially  crowded  and  intense  in  the  indigo  and 
violet.  The  cause  of  these  lines  remained  a  mystery  until, 
in  1859.  Kirchhoff  explained  it  by  showing  that  they  are 
due  to  the  filtration,  so  to  speak,  of  tho  light  from  the 
photosphere  through  an  atmosphere  containing  metallic 
vapors.  He  showed  that  while  such  a  vapor  by  itself  would 
give  a  characteristic  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  this  spec- 
trum would  be  rerened,  and  show  itself  as  a  spectrum  of 
black  lines,  whenever  a  light  of  sufficient  intensity  was 
made  to  traverse  the  vapor  from  behind.  Thus,  in  the 
lines  of  the  spectrum  is  found  certain  proof  of  tho  exist- 
ence in  tho  solar  atmosphere  of  the  following  substances — 
viz.  iron,  titanium,  calcium,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt, 
chromium,  barium,  sodium,  magnesium,  copper,  hydrogen, 
zine,  sulphur,  cerium,  strontium,  and  potassium.  The  por- 
tion of  the  solar  atmosphere  containing  these  substances, 
at  least  in  quantity  and  condition  to  be  accessible  to  spec- 
troscopic  observation,  does  not  extend  more  than  from  500 
to  1500  miles  above  the  photosphere.  For  a  few  moments 
at  an  eclipse,  when  the  last  segment  of  tho  sun  has  just 


vanished,  the  spectrum  of  this  lower  atmosphere  l>e< 
%  isible:  the  lines,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  intensely 
black,  flash  out  brilliant  with  color,  and  then  as  the  moon 
moves  <m  fade  rapidly  away,  enduring  only  for  two  or  three 
seconds. 

During  an  eclipse  also  certain  other  very  beautiful  and 
singular  appearances  present  themselves.  Hanging  on  the 
edge  of  the  moon  there  are  usually  several  rose-colored 
"prominences"  or  "protuberances,"  to  use  the  non-com- 
mittal names  by  which  they  were  first  described  in  1S-12. 
After  their  nature  had  been  long  debated,  the  spectroscope 
was  applied  to  them  in  1868,  and  at  once  showed  them  to 
be  great  clouds  or  fiamcs  (mainly  composed  of  hydrogen, 
though  also  containing  other  elements)  which  seem  to  float 
above  the  sun  in  some  upper  atmosphere  like  our  ter- 
restrial clouds.  Immediately  afterward,  almost  simulta- 
neously, but  independently,  Janssen  and  Lockyer  made 
their  elegant  discovery,  that  with  the  spectroscope  these 
objects  can  be  observed  without  an  eclipse,  and  Lockyer 
showed  them  to  be  mere  extensions  of  a  stratum  of  incan- 
descent hydrogen  which  overlies  the  photosphere  and  at- 
mosphere of  metallic  vapors.  To  this  rose-colored  stratum, 
whose  existence,  however,  had  been  recognized  before  by 
Arago,  Grant,  and  others,  he  gave  the  name  of  "chromo- 
sphere." As  seen  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  found  to  have 
an  average  depth  of  from  3000  to  8000  miles,  but  its  upper 
surface,  though  well  defined,  is  exceedingly  irregular,  resem- 
bling a  sheet  of  flame  tormented  and  driven  by  the  wind. 
It  seems  to  be  not  a  continuous  layer  of  gas,  but  rather  to 
be  made  up  of  countless  jets  and  flames,  expelled  through 
spiracles  and  vents  in  the  photosphere.  Its  spectrum 
shows,  besides  the  four  bright  lines  of  hydrogen,  a  brilliant 
line  of  unknown  origin  in  the  yellow,  designated  as  Dj 
from  its  being  very  near  to  the  so-called  D  lines  of  sodium, 
but  a  little  more  refrangible ;  also  a  line  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  from  F  toward  G,  which  Lorenzoni  has  called/, 
and  which  coincides  with  one  of  the  lines  of  cerium,  and  a 
seventh  faint  line  of  unknown  origin  about  one-third  of 
the  way  from  a  (not  A)  toward  B.  In  addition  to  these 
seven  lines,  those  of  magnesium,  sodium,  barium,  and 
many  others  are  (jenernUtf  present,  and  at  times  the  num- 
ber becomes  very  great.  The  writer  has  published  a  cata- 
logue of  273.  Tho  protuberances  are  mere  extensions  of 
this  chromosphere:  here  and  there,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  spots,  the  chromospheric  jets  ascend  to  a  great 
altitude,  and  the  incandescent  hydrogen  spreads  out  into 
enormous  clouds,  of  forms  as  beautiful,  varied,  and  change- 
able as  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  terrestrial 
sky.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  them  into  two  classes, 
the  cloud-formed  and  the  eruptive.  The  former  arc  com- 
paratively permanent,  floating  often  for  days  over  the  same 
region,  usually  connected  by  slender  filaments  to  the  chromo- 
sphere below,  but  sometimes  free ;  generally  cirrous  in  their 
texture,  but  sometimes  rounded  in  outline  like  a  cumulus. 
They  are  often  enormous  in  their  dimensions,  attaining 
altitudes  of  from  30,000  to  100,000  miles,  and  a  horizontal 
extent  twice  as  great.  They  are  found  alike  in  the  polar 
and  equatorial  regions,  and  seem  generally  to  indicate  com- 
parative quiet  in  that  portion  of  the  solar  atmosphere  where 
they  happen  to  be  lying.  The  eruptive  prominences,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  composed  of  comparatively 
short  and  nearly  vertical  jets  and  filaments,  of  vivid  bright- 
ness, and  the  most  vivacious  instability  of  form  and  motion. 
Velocities  of  20,  50,  and  even  200  miles  per  second  arc  often 
observed.  These  phenomena  are  especially  common  around 
(not  in)  the  spots.  When  a  spot  approaches  the  limb  of 
the  sun,  the  whole  neighboring  region  is  usually  found  to  bo 
alive  with  jets  and  eruptions.  Fayo  accounts  for  this  by 
supposing  that  the  chromospheric  hydrogen  is  sucked  down 
by  the  vortex  which  he  considers  to  constitute  the  nucleus 
of  the  spot,  and  then  being  liberated  rises  from  below 
through  the  photosphere  immediately  surrounding.  Di- 
rectly over  the  centre  of  the  spot,  according  to  Rcspighi, 
the  chromosphere  is  somewhat  depressed,  but  Secchi  denies 
this.  The  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruptive  prom- 
inences are  exceedingly  rapid.  They  have  been  known  to 
attain  an  elevation  of  200,000  miles  in  twenty  minutes  of 
time,  and  then  entirely  disappear  within  half  an  hour. 
Fig.  2  illustrates  some  of  the  different  prevailing  forms. 

The  corona  with  which  the  sun  is  surrounded  during  a 
total  eclipse  was  long  a  subject  of  hot  dispute.  Its  appear- 
ance is  much  like  the  "glory"  with  which  the  old  painters 
encircled  the  heads  of  saints.  Close  to  the  sun  is  a  ring 
of  pearl-colored  dazzling  light,  which  rapidly  decreases  in 
brightness  as  the  distance  from  the  sun  increases,  and  as- 
sumes a  distinctly  radiated  structure.  Its  rays,  with  here 
and  there  distinct  dark  gaps  between  them,  extend  to  a 
distance  equalling  the  radius  of  tho  sun,  and  sometimes  its 
diameter,  and  are  terminated  by  an  irregular  outline  some- 
what star-like  in  form,  having  from  four  to  six  points,  but 
not  symmetrically  placed.  Some  held  that  it  was  caused 
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by  the  action  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  long  since,  however, 
proved  not  to  exist,  at  least  in  extent  and  quantity  to  ac- 
count for  the  observed  appearances.  Others,  and  notably 

FIG.  2. 


Mr.  Lockyer,  contended  almost  obstinately  that  it  was 
mainly  if  not  wholly  a  phenomenon  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
being  led  to  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  the  appearance 
of  the  F  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  shows 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  sun  the  pressure  of  the  solar  at- 
mosphere is  very  small  (not  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
of  mercury).  It  is  of  course  a  natural  inference  that  the 
solar  atmosphere  cannot  be  very  extensive ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
mistaken  conclusion.  Whether  the  smallness  of  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  "  coronal  atmosphere,"  as  Janssen  calls 
it,  upon  the  underlying  strata  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  and 
almost  inconceivable  rarity,  like  that  of  comets'  tails, 
or  whether  it  is  due  to  the  possible  fact  that  its  particles  do 
not  rest  at  all  upon  what  is  below  them,  but  are  flying  out 
into  space,  repelled  by  some  unknown  force,  or  whether  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  removed  by  some  as  yet  unimagined  ex- 
planation, is  not  certain ;  but  that  this  "  coronal  atmo- 
sphere "  exists,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  phenomena 
described,  is  beyond  doubt.  Its  existence  was  first  demon- 
strated by  the  observations  of  Prof.  Harkness  and  the  writer 
at  the  eclipse  of  1869,  when  they  found  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona  to  be  characterized  by  a  bright  line  in  the  green, 
at  1474  of  KirchhofTs  seaie.  The  observation,  conclusive  if 
correct,  was  for  a  time  discredited  in  some  quarters,  but  was 
fully  confirmed  at  the  eclipse  of  1870;  and  in  1871,  pho- 
tography finally,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  completely 
settled  the  matter  by  showing  the  identity  in  extent  and 
details  of  the  phenomena  visible  at  stations  many  hundred 
miles  apart  along  the  track  of  the  shadow.  Of  what  mate- 
rial this  coronal  atmosphere  is  composed  is  still  uncertain. 
The  line  1474,  with  an  ordinary  spectroscope,  appears  to 
coincide  exactly  with  a  line  in  the  spectrum  of  iron ;  but 
with  a  powerful  diffraction  spectroscope  the  writer  has  re- 
cently found  that  the  corresponding  dark  line  in  the  ordi- 
nary solar  spectrum  is  double,  the  less  refrangible  compo- 
nent being  due  to  iron,  while  the  other,  which  is  the  true 
corona  line,  is  probably  due  to  some  as  yet  unknown  sub- 
stance as  much  rarer  than  hydrogen  as  that  is  lighter  than 
any  thing  else  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  real  nature 
of  the  corona,  and  the  causes  of  its  peculiar  configurations 
and  structure,  remain  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved ;  we  have, 
apparently,  somewhat  analogous  phenomena  in  our  own 
terrestrial  aurora  borealis  and  in  those  presented  by  the 
tails  of  comets,  but  whether  the  resemblances  are  based  on 
any  substantial  identities  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

In  preparing  this  article  continual  reference  has  been 
made  to  Proctor's  The  Sun  Ruler  of  the  Planetary  System, 
and  to  Secchi's  Lc  Sulell  and  its  German  translation  by 
Schellen,  which  contains  in  an  appendix  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject.  To  these  works 
the  reader  is  referred  forcompleter  information,  and  to  the 
papers  by  Faye,  Seechi,  Vicaire,  and  others  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Comptcx  ftendna  of  the 
French  Academy,  as  also  those  in  the  AttroHomiscbe  ffach- 
ricJilen  by  Sporer,  Ziillner,  and  Wolf.  C.  A.  YOUNG. 

Sun'apee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  eo.,  N.  II.    P.  808. 

Suil'-Birds,  the  Promeropidte,  a  family  of  small,  bril- 
liantly-colored, slender-billed  birds,  found  in  the  Old  World, 
and  chiefly  in  hot  countries.  They  represent  the  humming- 


birds of  the  New  World,  and  some  of  them  approach  quite 
near  the  humming-birds  in  appearance  and  habits. 

Sun'bury,  county  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  bisected 
by  the  navigable  river  St.  John.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  m. 
It  is  level,  densely  timbered,  and  in  some  parts  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Oromocto.  P.  6824. 

Sunbury,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  891. 

Sunbury,  p.-v.,  Berkshire  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.,  on 
Cleveland  Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  2.'!6. 

Sunbury,  v.,  Clay  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.     P.  216. 

Sunbury,  p.-b.,  cap.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Northern  Central,  Shamokin  Val- 
ley. Sunbury  and  Lewistown,  and  Danville  Hazleton  and 
Wilkesbarro  R.  Rs.,  53  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg,  contains 
several  churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  1  daily  and  3  weekly 
newspapers,  2  planing  and  saw  mills,  fine  hotels,  and  the 
repair-shops  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  P.  3131. 
.1.  E.  EICIIHOLTZ,  ED.  "DEMOCRAT  AND  DAILY." 

Sun'cook,  p.-v.,  Pembroke  tp.,  Merrimack  co.,  X.  H., 
at  confluence  of  Suncook  and  Merrimack  rivers,  and  at 
junction  of  Suncook  Valley  with  Concord  R.  R.  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Sun'da.  Islands  is  the  common  name  of  that  chain  of 
large  islands  belonging  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  which, 
commencing  with  Sumatra  and  ending  with  Timor,  sep- 
arates the  Java  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Sun 'day  [Sax.  Sunnnn  dtrij ;  Lat.  Diet  soli*;  in  San- 
skrit and  other  languages  of  India  the  name  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  has  the  same  signification],  the  secular 
name  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  held  among 
Christians  as  a  Sa.bbath  or  rest-day  and  in  remembrance 
of  Christ's  resurrection.  As  soon  as  the  Christian  religion 
came  to  be  recognized  by  the  state,  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sunday.  Constantino  (321)  pro- 
hibited all  business  except  agricultural  labor,  and  all  legal 
proceedings  except  the  manumission  of  slaves.  Subsequent 
emperors  made  similar  enactments.  Theodosius  II.  (425) 
forbade  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  on  Sunday  (Cod. 
Theod.,  xv.  tit.  7).  The  most  strict  of  these  laws  is  that 
of  Leo  and  Anthemius  (469,  Cod.  Jimtin.,  iii.  tit.  12).  The 
laws  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  several  kings  of  France,  and 
especially  Charlemagne  (813),  prohibited  servile  work  and 
secular  business. 

In  England,  Sunday  laws  were  of  very  early  origin.  The 
common  law  distinguished  Sunday  from  other  days  by 
allowing  no  judicial  acts  on  that  day,  according  to  the 
maxim,  Die*  domiuicus  iion  cst  jnridicu*.  The  code  of  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons  (about  693),  punished  servile 
work  by  fine.  Alfred  the  Great  (876)  forbade  work,  traffic, 
and  legal  proceedings  on  Sunday.  Similar  laws  were  in 
force  through  all  the  Saxon  period,  and  were  often  enacted 
in  subsequent  reigns.  The  statute  27  Hen.  IV.  e.  5  enacts 
that  all  fairs  and  markets  on  Sundays,  except  in  harvest, 
shall  cease  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  goods.  The  statute  5 
and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  3  makes  Sundays,  with  Christmas,  Easter, 
etc.,  holy  days,  but  permits  work  in  harvest  and  in  other 
cases  of  need.  The  statute  1  Eliz.  c.  2  punishes  by  fine 
persons  absenting  themselves  from  church  without  excuse. 
In  1618,  James  I.  issued  his  Hook  of  Sports,  in  which  he 
declares  certain  games,  sports,  etc.  lawful  on  Sundays  after 
divine  service.  Charles  I.  in  1638  reissued  the  Hunk  of 
Sports.  The  most  important  of  the  English  statutes  is  29 
Chas.  II.  c.  7,  which  prohibits  all  worldly  labor  or  business 
(works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted),  the  sale  of 
goods,  travelling  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  the  serving  or 
executing  of  any  process  or  warrant,  except  in  case  of 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace.  The  dressing  of  meat 
in  families,  and  its  sale  in  inns  and  eating-shops,  and 
the  crying  of  milk  before  nine  and  after  four,  are  al- 
lowed. This  statute,  somewhat  modified  by  subsequent 
laws,  is  the  present  Sunday  law  of  England,  and  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Sunday  laws  of  this  country. 

In  France,  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  Christian 
calendar  was  abolished  and  the  decade  substituted  for  the 
week,  each  tenth  day  was  made  a  rest-day,  and  its  observ- 
ance was  enforced  by  a  law  (17  Thermidor,  An.  VI.)  which 
required  the  public  offices,  schools,  workshops,  stores,  etc. 
to  be  closed,  and  prohibited  sales  except  of  eatables  and 
medicines,  and  public  labor  except  in  the  country  during 
seed-time  and  harvest.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  Sunday  was  recognized  in  the  CWr  X<I/,,,I,'<,H 
(Art.  25,  260).  A  law  of  18  Nov.,  1814,  prohibited  ordinary 
labor,  traffic,  etc.,  and,  though  declared  by  the  courts  in 
1838  and  1845  to  be  still  in  force,  it  has  been  for  many 
years  a  dead  letter.  In  Switzerland,  recent  legislation  has 
granted  to  railway  employes  and  all  government  office- 
holders the  concession  of  at  least  one  Sunday  in  every 
three.  In  some  of  the  cantons  steps  have  been  taken  for 
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the  further  restriction  of  Sunday  labor.  The  question  is 
agitated  in  lii-lgium  and  Germany  of  better  protection 
by  law  of  Sunday-rest  for  operatives. 

The  early  American  colonist*  brought  with  them  the  ob- 
servance of  Stin>lay.  both  a.s  a  religious  ami  as  a  civil  in- 
stitution, ami  both  the  religious  anil  secular  observance  of 
the  'lay  was  enforced  by  laws  .similar  to  the  English  statutes, 
though  modified  by  the  popular  feeling*  and  modes  of  lite. 
The  early  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  compelled  attendance  at 
ctiurcli,  the  Massachusetts  law  (I  "Si)  providing  that  such 
attendance  was  not  required  where  there  was  no  place  of 
worship  which  the  person  could  conscientiously  attend. 
(The  oft-quoted  "  Blue  Laws  "  of  Connecticut  are  a  pure 
fiction,  first  published  in  London  in  1781  by  Samuel  Peters 
in  revenge  for  being  driven  from  the  colony  on  account  of 
his  obnoxious  royalism.)  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  government,  as  the  separation  between  Church  and 
State  came  to  be  more  fully  understood  and  carried  out,  the 
earlier  Sunday  laws  were  modified  in  conformity  with  this 
principle,  and  the  legislatures  and  courts  have  been  careful 
to  distinguish  between  Sunday  observance  as  a  religious  and 
as  a  civil  institution,  and  to  enforce  only  the  latter.  The  ex- 
isting Sunday  laws  rest  chiefly  upon  the  following  grounds  : 
The  right  of  all  classes,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  rest  one 
day  in  seven;  the  right  to  undisturbed  worship  on  the  day 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple: the  decent  respect  which  should  be  paid  to  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  people;  the  value  to  the  state 
itself  of  the  Sunday  observance  as  a  means  of  that  pop- 
ular intelligence  and  morality  on  which  free  institutions 
are  conditioned.  Sunday  laws  exist  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  with  the  partial  exception  of  Louisiana,  which  at 
the  time  of  its  admission  was  inhabited  by  persons  of 
French  descent,  with  laws  and  usages  differing  from  those 
of  the  other  States,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  pre- 
dominated. The  Federal  Constitution  provides  that  Sun- 
day shall  not  be  reckoned  in  the  ten  days  within  which 
the  President  may  return  any  bill;  the  Federal  courts 
ami  the  offices  of  the  departments  are  closed;  the  service 
of  the  post-offices  is  restricted ;  no  session  of  Congress 
is  held,  and  provision  is  made  by  act  of  Congress  for 
the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  army  and  navy.  Beyond 
this,  Sunday  legislation  does  not  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Federal  government.  The  statutes  of  the  States 
differ  somewhat  in  details  and  strictness.  Sunday  is  every- 
where held  as  a  ilies  non.  Public  affairs  are  suspended  ;  the 
legislatures  do  not  sit ;  courts  are  not  held,  except  that  in 
some  cities  police  courts  are  open  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  legal 
processes  are  not  served.  In  most  of  the  States  common 
labor  and  traffic  are  prohibited ;  contracts  made  or  for  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  are  invalid;  public  amusements  are  re- 
stricted or  forbidden.  In  many  of  the  States  exception  is 
made  in  favor  of  those  who  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  In  Louisiana  the  only  Sunday  law  is  that  which 
makes  it  (with  Christinas,  New  Year's  Day,  etc.)  a  public 
rest-day,  and  provides  that  citations  shall  not  issue,  nor 
proceedings  be  had,  nor  suits  instituted  on  that  day,  and 
that  it  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  computing  interest  and  in 
protests,  etc.  The  constitutionality  of  Sunday  laws  has 
been  decided  frequently  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  sev- 
eral States. 

(Robert  Cox,  Literature  nfSnbb.  Question  (Edinb.,  1865); 
Amer.  Lam  Review,  vol.  ii. ;  Prut.  Epis.  Qunr.  Rev.,  vol. 
vii. ;  Mark  Hopkins,  Sabb.  anil  Free  Institutions,  in  Doe. 
29  of  N.  Y.  Sabb.  Committee;  Judge  W.  F.  Allen,  opinion 
in  Liiitlenmiiller  vs.  The  People,  33  Barbour,  548.  See 
LORD'S  DAY,  SABBATH.)  W.  W.  ATTEBBUBY. 

Sunday  Letter.  Sec  EASTER,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P. 
BARNARD. 

Sunday-Schools.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1874  there  were  said 
to  be  2,900,000  pupils  in  Sunday-schools  connected  with 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregational 
churches  in  the  U.  S.  Sixty  years  before,  such  an  insti- 
tution as  a  Sunday-school  connected  with  a  church  was  a 
thing  almost  unknown.  The  Sunday-school  of  the  present 
day  has  several  distinctive  features:  (1)  It  is  held  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  a  day  observed  by  Christians  as  holy 
time,  a  day  on  which  there  is  a  general  suspension  of  sec- 
ular labor,  on  which  public  schools  everywhere  are  closed, 
and  which  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  instruction  in  re- 
ligious truth.  (2)  It  is  a  school  for  positively  religious 
instruction.  It  is  not  its  object  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  or  to  furnish  occupation  for  the  idle  and  en- 
tertainment for  the  listless,  or  merely  to  secure  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  and  morals.  Its  aim  is  higher  and  avow- 
edly religious.  (3)  It  is  thoroughly  a  Bible  school.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  furnish  the  basis,  and  almost  exclusively  the 
textbook,  of  instruction.  Ecclesiastical  history,  systems  of 


theology,  denominational  controversies  are  subordinated 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Even  Church  catechisms  are  not 
made  prominent ;  indeed,  to  a  great  extent  they  arc  laid 
entirely  aside,  and  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  duties  which  are  to 
be  inferred  from  them.  (4)  It  is  for  children  and  youth 
universally,  whether  rich  or  poor,  Christian  or  pagan,  edu- 
cated or  illiterate.  Its  advantages  are  freely  offered  to  all, 
without  any  charge,  direct  or  indirect,  for  tuition  or  for 

!  incidental  expenses.  (5)  The  pupils  are  usually  grouped 
together  in  small  classes,  comprising  those  of  equal  attain- 
ments, and  each  class  is  brought  into  very  close  relations, 
it  may  bo  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years,  with  its 

I  teacher.  (6)  Instruction  is  given  by  unpaid  lay  teachers, 
who  undertake  their  task  as  one  of  the  attractive  and  ap- 
propriate forms  of  Christian  work.  (7)  The  instruction  ii 
supplementary  to  that  given  by  the  family,  the  state,  and 
the  ministry.  While  many  pupils  may  be  found  whom  the 
public  schools  do  not  reach  or  who  are  under  no  Christian 
influences  at  home,  the  great  mass  of  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren attend  the  common  school  throughout  the  week,  be- 
long to  nominally  Christian  families,  and  come  in  some 
measure  within  the  reach  of  pulpit  instruction.  The  Sun- 
day-school has  a  field  upon  which  the  state  cannot  enter, 
gives  instruction  with  a  regularity  and  method  wh^ch  few 
households  can  secure,  and  gains  a  nearer  access  to  young 
minds  than  preachers  in  miscellaneous  assemblies  expect 
to  find.  (8)  The  Sunday-school  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
independent  of  ecclesiastical  control.  The  direction  of  its 
affairs  is  not  usually  given  to  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  congregation.  The  ecclesiastical  books  and  digests 
prescribe  no  rules  for  conducting  it.  It  is  rather  an  im- 
j»-i-iniii  in  imperio,  or  at  least  a  voluntary  organization 
very  informally  constituted,  quite  flexible  in  its  methods, 
having  no  pecuniary  interests  to  create  trouble,  and  man- 
aged very  much  as  the  superintendent  and  teachers  prefer. 
History, — To  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  England,  is  to 
bo  ascribed  the  distinction  of  having  originated  a  movement 
in  the  interests  of  philanthropy  some  results  of  which  are 
now  seen  in  the  modern  Sunday-school  system.  His  plans, 
first  made  public  in  the  Gloucester  Journal  (1783),  of  which 
he  was  editor,  were  afterward  unfolded  more  at  length  and 
discussed  in  various  numbers  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Having  had  his  attention  called  in  1781  or  1782  to  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  certain  children  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  native  city,  he  started  among  them,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, what  in  modern  phrase  would  be  called  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  hiring  some  women  to  teach  them  to 
read  and  to  recite  the  Church  catechism.  Boys  and  girls 
were  received  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  They  were 
taught  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings,  and 
again  in  the  afternoons  before  and  after  church  service. 
A  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stock,  consented  to  assist  by 
going  the  rounds  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  examine  the 
progress  made  and  enforce  order  and  decorum.  Aiming 
thus  to  benefit  the  very  poor,  and  to  teach  children  for 
whom  no  public  instruction  was  provided,  the  founder  re- 
garded the  Sunday-school  as  a  means  of  "  civilizing  the 
common  people  of  the  kingdom."  The  success  which  at- 
tended these  schools  in  Gloucester  commended  them  to  pub- 
lic favor.  The  queen  admitted  Mr.  Raikes  to  an  audience 
at  Windsor,  and  talked  with  him  for  an  hour  about  the  re- 
sults. In  1785  a  society  was  formed  for  establishing  Sunday- 
schools  throughout  the  British  dominions.  Fouryears  later, 
300,000  scholars  were  enrolled  as  attendants.  The  teachers 
continued  for  some  years  to  receive  wages,  the  men  being 
paid  two  shillings  a  day,  and  the  women  one  shilling  or 
one  and  sixpence,  and  each  teacher  having  thirty  or  forty 
scholars.  In  the  schools  founded  by  the  society  reading 
was  taught,  but  not  writing  or  arithmetic.  The  schools, 
however,  encountered  occasional  opposition — sometimes  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  under  the  direction  of  clergy- 
men, and  sometimes  from  persons  who  discountenanced  all 
education  of  the  poor.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  argued  that  Sunday-schools  of  that  sort  were  unneces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  sufficient  secular  instruction  was  given 
in  the  parish  schools,  while  religious  training  was  provided 
for  in  other  ways. 

These  movements  in  Great  Britain  attracted  attention  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  led  to  the  organization  in 
.Ian..  1791,  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Support  and 
Institution  of  First-Day  or  Sunday-Schools.  Among  the 
founders  were  Bishop  White,  Dr.  Rush,  and  Mathew  Carey, 
the  first  of  whom  was  president.  The  object  aimed  at  was 
to  furnish  education  to  youth  who  lacked  advantages,  and 
to  promote  a  reformation  of  morals  and  manners.  Paid 
teachers  were  employed,  and  they  gave  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  society  was  afterward  incorporated, 
and  in  1800  had  expended  $4000  and  given  instruction  to 
21,027  pupils.  At  the  present  time  it  expends  about  $600 
per  annum  on  schools  in  the  city.  The  extensive  organi- 
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zation  of  Sunday-schools  for  reliyiou*  instruction  character- 
izes the  second  decade  of  the  present  century.  In  1811 
and  1812  the  Rev.  Robert  May,  an  English  missionary  on 
his  way  to  India,  visited  Now  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
opened  evening  schools  on  the  English  plan.  In  1814, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Uraham  of  New  York  began  a  Sunday-morn- 
ing school  for  ignorant  adults.  Many  schools  were  founded 
in  Connecticut  in  the  year  1816.  In  October  of  that  year 
one  was  commenced  in  Dr.  Morse's  parish  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  but  not  without  some  hesitation,  lest  the  giving  of 
secular  instruction  should  be  a  profanation  of  the  Lord's 
Day.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  made  ample  provision  for 
teaching  children  to  read  and  write,  and  Sunday-schools 
wero  regarded  as  necessary  only  for  such  cities  as  New 
York  and  London,  whore  ignorant  parents  neglected  the 
religious  education  of  their  children  and  no  adequate  pro- 
vision was  made  for  secular  tuition.  In  many  cases  the 
churches  looked  askance  upon  the  Sunday-school,  made  no 
provision  for  its  maintenance,  and  left  the  organization 
and  management  of  it  entirely  to  individuals.  Conse- 
quently, its  growth  as  a  religious  institution  was  attended 
with  serious  disadvantages,  which  were,  however,  counter- 
balanced by  the  organization  of  union  societies  for  the 
founding  and  nurture  of  Sunday-schools.  Thus,  in  1816 
were  founded  the  New  York  Female  Union  Society  for  Sab- 
bath-Schools and  the  New  York  Sunday-School  Union  ;  in 
1817,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union  ;  in 
1824,  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  ;  in  1825,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath-School  Union;  and  in  1827  the  Sun- 
day-School Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
these  societies  Christian  people  of  different  communions 
cordially  co-operated.  Many  schools  founded  in  cities  and 
in  new  settlements  were  entirely  undenominational,  and 
had  no  connection  with  any  Church,  while  in  other  places 
the  custom  grew  up  to  have  a  school  organized  for  the 
children  and  youth  of  every  distinct  congregation.  In 
1830  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  announced  its 
purpose  to  establish  a  Sunday-school  through  the  Western 
Stjites  in  every  neighborhood  that  was  without  one,  and 
three  years  afterward  it  enlarged  its  plan  so  as  to  include 
the  Southern  States.  Schools  thus  founded  became  in 
multitudes  of  cases  the  nuclei  for  churches.  Similar  work 
of  a  missionary  character  has  been  extensively  prosecuted 
by  other  societies  under  strictly  denominational  manage- 
ment; and  so  heartily  have  the  people  approved  of  the  Sun- 
day-school as  a  permanent  institution  that  for  thirty  years 
or  more  it  has  been  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
members  of  every  local  church  would  sustain  such  a  depart- 
ment for  the  religious  nurture  of  their  children. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  from  the  recent 
date  at  which  the  modern  Sunday-school  system  came  into 
favor  that  the  importance  of  the  religious  education  of 
youth  had  not  been  appreciated  previously  by  the  Protest- 
ant churches.  Two  hundred  years  before  the  days  of 
Raikes  a  rubric  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  directed 
the  curate  of  every  parish,  half  an  hour  before  evensong 
on  Sundays,  to  examine  the  children  of  his  parish  in  the 
catechism,  and  enjoined  on  fathers  and  miisters  to  send 
their  children  and  servants  to  him  for  this  purpose.  The 
schools  established  by  Luther  in  Germany  were  kept  seven 
days  in  the  week,  thoroughly  providing  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  John  Knox  introduced  into 
Scotland  a  system  of  Sunday-schools.  The  early  history 
of  New  England  shows  that  a  weekly  exercise  in  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Catechism  was  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  the  children  of  Christian  families  were  indoctrinated 
in  the  truth,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  the  instructions 
of  the  parish  minister.  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  in- 
stituted Sunday-schools  in  Savannah  in  1737.  According 
to  I.  D.  Rupp,  Sunday-schools  were  established  in  Lancas- 
ter co.,  Pa.,  before  the  period  of  Raikes,  and  C.  S.  Rafin- 
csque  asserts  that  they  have  existed  for  centuries  in  Italy. 
The  establishment  of  Sunday-schools  is  but  part  of  a 
modern  movement  in  respect  to  general  education.  Robert 
Raikes  was  the  contemporary  of  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and 
Pestalozzi.  The  Emile  of  the  former  maintained  the  doc- 
trines that  it  is  the  function  of  the  State,  and  not  of  the 
Church,  to  teach,  and  that  teachers  should  be  of  the  laity, 
and  generally  married.  Basedow  founded  a  model  school 
at  Dessau  in  1774,  reducing  to  practice  the  ideas  of  Rous- 
seau, and  Pestalozzi  in  1775  gathered  fifty  pauper  children 
into  his  own  house,  aiming  to  relieve  their  wretchedness 
and  impart  to  them  instruction.  Thus  early  were  influ- 
ences at  work  to  revolutionize  the  methods  of  secular  edu- 
cation, and  the  fruit  is  seen  not  only  in  colleges  and  public 
schools,  but  also  in  the  provision  now  made  for  the  religious 
training  of  children  in  schools  where  the  laity,  and  not  the 
clergy,  are  the  teachers,  where  Church  catechisms  and  tenets 
are  generally  laid  aside,  and  where  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization attempts  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
or  even  the  selection  of  topics  for  study. 


Sixty  years  have  witnessed  not  only  a  large  increase  in 
numbers  of  schools  and  pupils,  but  also  great  changes  in 
the  accessories  of  Sunday-schools.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion such  apparatus  as  libraries,  question-books,  hymn- 
and  tune-books,  illustrated  papers,  blackboards,  maps,  and 
mottoes.  Each  school  must  have  its  circulating  library 
of  juvenile  literature,  its  hymnal  arranged  with  sprightly, 
fascinating  music,  its  pictorial  paper  enlivened  with  anec- 
dote and  replete  with  instruction,  and  some  form  of  text- 
book to  outline  the  course  of  study  and  instruction.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Sunday-school  has  ceased  to  be  nn  institution 
for  the  poor  exclusively  or  for  the  young  exclusivelv. 
Special  inducements  are  indeed  presented  to  the  poor  by 
providing  them  garments  and  by  occasional  gifts  at  Christ- 
mas, but  social  distinctions  are  done  away,  and  all  classes 
of  the  people  are  expected  to  be  represented.  Not  seldom 
a  whole  congregation  of  adults  becomes  organized  as  a 
Sunday-school  for  Bible  study,  in  which  the  eldest  have 
their  place  no  less  than  the  children.  Sunday-schools  have 
had  their  effect  even  on  church  architecture,  so  that  no 
house  of  worship  now  claims  to  be  complete  which  does 
not  provide  special  accommodations  for  teachers  and  schol- 
ars engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Different  rooms 
are  needed  for  the  various  departments,  the  arrangement 
of  scats  must  bring  the  pupils  near  to  their  several  teachers, 
and  all  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  easy  for  all  to 
have  in  common  some  general  exercises  of  devotion. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  union  character  of  Sunday- 
schools  is  less  marked  than  formerly,  as  each  school  is 
sheltered  under  a  denominational  roof,  the  system  has  such 
flexibility  that  those  who  are  personally  interested  in  it  are 
often  brought  together  in  consultation  without  being  fet- 
tered by  sectarian  rules.  Hence  we  hear  of  county  and 
State  conventions  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  common 
concern.  A  system  of  uniform  lessons  for  all  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  the  country  has  of  late  years  become  very  pop- 
ular, and  has  been  adopted  by  many  schools  in  Grea't  Brit- 
ain and  on  the  Continent,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  5,000,000  people  are  now  studying  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  every  Lord's  Day.  It  is  impossible  to 
recount  the  immense  service  which  the  Sunday-school  has 
rendered  as  a  means  of  Christian  education  or  as  a  work 
of  philanthropy  among  the  poor  and  degraded.  Multitudes 
of  children  from  poor  and  ungodly  homes  have  learned  for 
the  first  time  in  Sunday-schools  the  gospel  story,  and  have 
carried  home  with  them  new  ideas  which  have  ripened  into 
new  lives.  Visits  from  their  teachers  on  week-days  have 
brought  the  extremes  of  society  into  personal  contact,  and 
opened  doors  of  influence  which  otherwise  had  remained 
closed  ;  and  besides  the  remote  effects  which  have  to  do  with 
a  future  life,  the  time  and  money  spent  on  Sunday-schools 
are  more  than  compensated  by  their  inculcation  of  virtue, 
their  steady  influence  in  the  regeneration  of  society  and  the 
amelioration  of  its  woes,  and  saving  from  vice  and  crime 
millions  who  have  enjoyed  their  advantages. 

Literature. — A  full  list  of  books  referring  to  the  history 
and  theory  of  Sunday-schools  would  include  not  less  than 
200  volumes.  Among  them  are  such  as  these:  (1)  History. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  (1785-1800);  Belcher's  Life  of 
Robert  Raikes  ;  Powers's  Rise  and  Progress  of  S.  S.,  con- 
taining Life  of  Raikes  and  Fox  (1863);  Bray's  fliston/  nf 
S.  S.  (1847) ;  History  nf  Mast.  S.  S.  Society  ( 1 850) ;  Ferris' s 
Semi-Centennial  Discourse  (1866);  Watson's  First  Fifty 
Years  of  the  S.  S.  (London,  ?  1863);  American  Quarterly 
Register  for  1829;  Baird's  Jleliginn  in  America  (1844)'; 
Sprague's  Life  of  Dr.  Morse  (1875) ;  also  the  Annual  Re- 
port* of  American  S.  S.  Union  (1825  seq.),  New  York  S.  S. 
Union  (1817  seq.),  New  York  Female  Union  (1817  se?.), 
Massachusetts  Sabbath  S.  Union  (1826  seq.),  Massachu- 
setts S.  S.  Society,  Connecticut  S.  S.  Union  (1825  seq.), 
Methodist  S.  S.  Union  (1841  seq.),  Foreign  S.  S.  Associa- 
tion. (2)  Theory  and  Practice.  Packard's  Teacher  To  in/lit 
(1841)  and  Teacher  Teaching  (1865);  Todd's  S.  S.  Teacher 
(1837) ;  Collins's  Teacher's  Companion  (1842)  ;  Mrs.  David's 
The  Sunday-School  (London,  1847);  Inglis,  Tlie  Sabbath- 
School  (1850);  Alexander's  American  S.  S.  and  its  Ad- 
juncts (1856);  Hart's  Thoughts  on  S.  8.  (1864)  and  S.  S. 
Idea  (1870) ;  Taylor's  Sunday-School  Photographs  (1864) ; 
Tyng's  Forty  Years  in  S.  S.  (1866) ;  Pardee's  S.  S.  Index 
(1868) ;  House's  S.  S.  Handbook  (1868) :  Eggleston's  Man- 
ual (1869) ;  Trumbull's  Children  in  the  Temple  (1869)  ;  Yin- 
cent's  Church  School  and  its  Officers  (1872) ;  Cachemaille, 
Church  S.  S.  Handbook  (London,  1872) ;  Evanaelical  Al- 
liance Essays  (1874).  (3)  Periodicals.  American  S.  S. 
Magazine  (1823  seq.)  ;  Church.  S.  S.  Magazine  (London, 
1865  seq.) ;  S.  S.  Teacher  (Chicago.  1 866  seq.) :  S.  S.  Teacher 
(London,  1868  seq.);  The  Hire  (London,  1868  seq.);  S.  S. 
He/per  (Chicago,  1870  seq.) ;  S.  S.  World,  S.  S.  Times,  and 
many  others.  E.  W.  GILMAN. 
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Siln'dt'rlHinds,  the  name  generally  given  to  that  part 
the  delta  of  the   Ganges   which  extends  between  the 
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Hourly  and  the  McL'iia.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
smaller  unil  larger  islands,  covered  with  dense  forest  veg- 
etation, and  inieMed  l»y  timers  ami  crocodiles  of  uncommon 
size  and  -insular  ferocity.  As  this  tract  of  land  is  in  the 
highest  degree  pestiferous,  the  government  has  taken 
measures  in  order  to  improve  it.  or  at  least  make  it  innox- 
ious and  in  many  place*  the  forests  have  Iti-rn  cle:m->l 
mid  the  ground  (rant- funned  into  sugar  and  rice  fields. 

Snii'iln  l.-nul,  town  of  England,  county  "f  Diirhiim.  on 
the  Wear,  near  it-  mouth  on  the  North  Sea,  form*,  together 
with  its  suburb..-  \Veariiiuuth  on  the  S.  hank  and  Monk- 
Weaniionlh  ami  Southwick  on  the  \.  l.ank  of  the  ri\ 
one  parliamentary  borough  of  101,490  inhahitants.  It  has 
cxtensiM)  dock.-  and  shipbuilding  yards  along  its  harbor;  j 

uianiifaetures  of  glass,  earthenware,  rope,  sailcloth, 
anchors,  and  other  ironware,  and  is.  next  to  Newcastle, 
the  greatest  coal-shipping  port  in  the  world. 

Simderland,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 

Connecticut  Hivcr  ami  on  New  London  Northern  K  K..  is 

i  for  the  beautiful  mountain-scenery  of  "  Sunderland 

Park  "  and  for  a  cavern  of  considerable  dimensions.     P. 

832. 

Siindcrlainl,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Batten  Hill  Hivcr  and  on  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  P.  553. 

Siinilcrlanil  (IvA  ROY),  b.  in  Exeter,  R.  I.,  in  1804; 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1323;  be- 
came prominent  in  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  move- 
ments and  in  other  reforms  of  the  day,  especially  in  those 
relating  to  physiology  and  psychology  ;  was  connected,  as 
editor  or  contributor,  with  various  journals  and  periodicals, 
and  published  many  works,  among  which  are — A  QiieKtinn 
on  Temperance  (182S),  E»>ny  on  Tlieoloi/icnl  Education 
(1834),  Tntiiitnut/  of  God  agahtt  Slavery  (1S34),  Anti- 
Klavery  Manual  (1837),  Christian  Love  (1837),  Mormoninu 
/•:,/:<,»'cd  (1842),  t'nthftltm,  etc.  (1843,  1847,  1850),  linnk 
of  l\i/i-li:,/,,:iii  ( ls:>2),  //»«/,•  ,,f  Human  Nature  (1852),  The 
Trinx -t .  "iff  /!"«•  Iui,-»<l'n'<<l  (1860),  and  Manual  of  Setf- 

ll>  xlni'l  I/if  .\utritii>u.  irithinit  M't/irine  (1862). 

Smiderland  (Si'i%\rER,  EARF.S  OF).  HENRY  SPEKCER, 
the  first  earl,  b.  in  1620:  succeeded  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  in  >!'•'•'•'.',  t  i  the  title  of  Lord  Wormleighton  :  joined 
rharlcs  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war;  fought  at 
Kdgehill ;  was  created  earl  of  Sunderland  in  Juno,  1643, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  Sept.  20,  1643. 
His  wife  was  the  sister  of  Algernon  Sidney. — ROBERT 
Si't:\rr.K,  his  son,  the  second  earl,  b.  in  Paris  about  1641  ; 
lived  on  the  Continent  during  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  returned  to  England  at  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.;  was  sent  on  embassies  to  Madrid  and  Paris  in  1671, 
and  became  a  privy  councillor  in  1674  and  secretary  of 
state  in  1678.  He  at  first  opposed  and  then  supported  the 
bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterward  James 
II.,  and  was  removed  from  office  by  Charles  in  1681,  but 
was  reinstated  in  1682,  and  exercised  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  government  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign, 
and  was  continued  in  office  by  James  II.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1685.  Ho  turned  Roman  Catholic  in  1687, 
but  was  detected  in  a  secret  intrigue  with  the  prince  of 
Orange;  was  dismissed  in  1688,  and  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land :  was  specially  excepted  in  the  act  of  indemnity 
granted  by  the  prince  of  Orange  upon  his  accession  as  Wil- 
liam III.  Having  become  Protestant  again,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1690;  gained  the  favor  of  William,  and  in 
1695  was  made  lord  chamberlain  and  privy  councillor,  but 
retired  from  public  life  in  1697  with  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  the  basest  public  man  of  his  age.  D.  at  his  seat 
of  Althorp  Sept.  28, 1702.— CHARLES  SPENCER,  his  son,  the 
third  earl,  b.  in  1674;  professed  liberal  principles,  and  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Tiverton  in  1695.  His  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  having  died,  he 
married  in  1699  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborongh, 
thereby  strengthening  his  alliance  with  the  dominant  Whig 
party.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1702;  in  1705  was 
sent  on  embassies  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  in  1706  took  part 
in  negotiations  for  the  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  in  1707  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Queen 
Anne;  was  dismissed  in  1710,  declining  a  large  pension 
offered  him  by  the  queen.  Upon  the  accession  of  George 
I.  in  1714,  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1715 
lord  privy  seal,  and  in  1717  secretary  of  state  again  and 
president  of  the  council,  and  in  1718  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury. He  was  apparently  deeply  involved  in  the  "  South 
Sea  Bubble,"  but  the  case  having  been  investigated  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  ho  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  233  to 
172,  but  was  driven  from  office  by  Walpole  in  1720.  D. 
Apr.  lit,  1722.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  John 
Churchill,  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  be  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  present  ducal  house,  their  son  being 
created  the  second  duke,  and  assuming  the  family  name  of 
Spencer-Churchill.  A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 


Niindrw.  See  DROSI:R.\,  INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS,  and 
PITCHER  PLANTS. 

Sun-Dial.     See  DIAL. 

Siin'fivld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kuton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1106. 

Sun-l'isli,  a  name  given  for  various,  but  never  very 
obvious,  rea.-ons  (hut  chicMy,  apparently,  because  the  Iff 
cies  bask  in  the  sun  or  have  brilliant  colors)  to  ilifletent 
aquatic  animals.  (I.)  In  the  I'.  .S.  and  Canada  it  is  most 
frequently  applied  to  species  of  fresh  water  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Ccntrarchiihe.  and  ehietly  to  the  genera 
I'lniiiitia  ami  1,'ii'nni*.  These  are  rca'lii  <  I  by 

the  extension  of  the  opcreula  backward  into  more  or  less 
enlarged  or  elongated  nieiiiln  ;iuo;is.  highly-colored,  ear- 
like  lobes,  and  the  radial  formula — vi/.  dorsal  tin  with  ten 
spines  and  ten  or  eleven  rays,  and  anal  fin  with  three 
spines  and  nine  or  ten  rays;  the  colors  are  always  quite 
hiilliant.  /'o///-<r/«i  has  the  ].harvn_:cal  hones  wide,  and 
armed  with  pavement-like  teeth,  ami  /..y^mi's  has  narrower 
pharyngeal  imnes  provided  uith  acutely  conic  teeth.  The 
s]>ecies  are  quite  numerous,  there  being  about  three  species 
of  Pom»tin  and  nine  or  ten  of  I.tft'nnit.  The  best  known 
in  the  Northern  States  are  the  (1)  /'<imuti*  nnrrnt  i  I'. 
rn/!/tn-in) ;  (2)  Lcjinn'i*  fiiuit/i.i  (  /'<.j;iof/*  «/)/"'"''•*  or 
i-iiln-tfindn  of  many  authors);  and  (3)  l.t'i>»mt*  inrisor. 
The  /*.  aitrcua  is  the  common  "sun-tish"  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  and  is  at  once  recognizable 
by  the  ear-flaps  being  black  tipped  with  scarlet,  and  by  the 
orange  spots  of  the  sides.  (1)  The  L.  auritu*  is  equally 
re  i  lily  distinguishable  by  the  very  long  black  but  bluish- 
edged  ear-flaps.  (3)  The  L.  iufitor  has  squarish  black 
ear-flaps.  The  first  is  the  smallest,  and  the  last  two  the 
largest,  of  the  species  mentioned.  Wherever  found,  they 
are  generally  among  the  most  com-mon  fishes,  and  afford 
much  sport  to  at  least  boyish  anglers.  They  are  quite 
carnivorous  and  bold  fishes,  and  take  the  hook  bnited  with 
the  common  earth-worm  with  avidity.  (II.)  On  the  sea- 
coast,  to  some  extent,  but  more  especially  in  England,  it  is 
given  to  species  of  OHTHAGORISCID.E  (which  see).  (III.)  In 
some  parts  of  England  the  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
basking  shark  ( Cetorhiniw  or  Selache  maxima*).  (IV.)  It 
is  also  frequently  applied  by  sailors  to  the  species  of  aca- 
lephs  or  jelly-fishes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

SunKsh,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  0.    P.  628. 

Snn'flower,  the  ffelianthu*  annuits,  a  coarse  and  tall 
annual  plant  of  the  order  Compositso.  It  is  often  seen  in 
gardens,  and  is  well  known  for  its  large  and  showy  com- 
pound flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  probably  of 
Northern  Mexico,  but  its  original  home  is  uncertain.  In 
Europe  the  plant  is  raised  for  its  seeds,  which  afford  a  good 
drying  oil,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  linseed.  The  leaves  are 
fed  to  cattle,  the  seeds  to  poultry,  and  the  flowers  yield  good 
honey.  The  planting  of  sunflowers  is  reputed  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  miasmatic  fevers.  The  pith  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  true  moxa. 

Sunflower,  county  of  N.  W.  Mississippi,  intersected 
by  Sunflower  River.  The  surface  is  level  and  swampy,  but 
very  fertile.  Cattle  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  cot- 
ton, Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Johnson  ville. 
In  1874  a  portion  of  the  county  was  set  off  to  form  Lcflore 
county.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  P.  5015. 

Snngaria.    See  SOONGARIA. 

Sunn  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  Crotalaria  jnncea,  a  legu- 
minous herb  of  Bengal,  extensively  cultivated  in  India 
both  for  its  fibre  and  as  a  forage-plant  for  cows.  The  sunn 
hemp  is  exported  extensively.  It  is  inferior  to  true  hemp, 
but  better  than  jute,  and  is  used  for  cables  and  canvas. 

Snnnas.    See  SUNNITES. 

Siin'nitcs,  the  principal  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Mohammedans,  so  called  from  their  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  Sunna  (Ar.,  "custom  "  or  "legal  usage"), 
a  compilation  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of  Mohammed, 
his  companions  and  immediate  successors,  which  is  re- 
jected by  the  SHIAS  (which  see).  They  are  therefore  the 
orthodox  believers,  and  comprise  the  Moslems  of  Arabia, 
Northern  Africa,  the  Turkish  empire  generally,  and  most 
of  those  of  Toorkistan.  They  are  subdivided  into  four 
sects,  the  Hanefites,  Malekites,  Shafeites,  and  Hanbalites, 
named  after  their  respective  founders,  of  whom  the  two 
former  flourished  in  the  second,  and  the  two  latter  in  the 
third  century  after  the  Hegirah.  The  collection  now  known 
as  the  A'liiiiia  consists  of  many  thousands  of  short  "tra- 
ditions," laws,  apologues,  and  parables  from  many  sources, 
few  of  which,  however,  are  authentic. 

Sun  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.  P.  of  v. 
626;  of  tp.  1610. 

Sun'rise,  tp.,  Chicago  co.,  Minn.     P.  240. 

Suns'bury,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.     P.  1428. 
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SUNSTROKE— SUPPURATION. 


Sun'stroke,  Insolatio,  or  Coup  de  Soleil,  pros- 
tration of  the  animal  vitality  from  long  exposure  to  the 
direct  heat  of  the  sun.     The  method  of  this  nervous  ex- 
haustion may  be  by  peripheral  nerve-irritation  in  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  overheated,  congested  skin,  but  more  often 
is  due  to  the  overheating  of  the  blood  in  the  peripheral 
capillaries,  and  the  sedative  influence  exerted  by  it  upon 
the  nutrition  of  the  central  ganglia.     Sunstroke  has  been 
regarded  as  a  state  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  or  gan- 
glionic  nervous  system.     In  its  first  form  or  stage,  that  of 
congestion  and  excitement,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  in- 
tensely red  and  hot — a  condition  often  disconnected  with 
any  actual  sunburn,  but  due  to  general  capillary  relaxation 
ami  congestion  consequent  upon  the  impairment  of  the 
nerve-centres  which  control  the  elastic  arterial  walls.    For 
the  same  reason,  the  various  large  glands  and  organs  of  the 
limly —  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  lungs  —  are  engorged  with 
blood,  swollen,  and  very  tender  to  touch.     The   brain  is 
congested,  stimulated  to  excessive  and  incoherent  mental 
action.     Tho  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  112°  F.  or 
more:  the  pulse  full,  hard,  bounding;  the  heart's  action 
tumultuous;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  labored,  and  noisy; 
the  conjunctiva  reddened,  pupil  contracted:  there  maybe 
headache,  delirium,  convulsions.     In  graver  cases,  either  at 
the  outset  or  later  as  a  second  stage,  one  of  depression  or 
shock  following  that  of  excitement,  the  various  vital  func- 
tions may  be  alarmingly  depressed,  indicating  suspended 
nutrition  and  organic  change  of  the  irritated  nerve-centres. 
The  patient  becomes  unconscious ;  the  pulse  feeble,  com- 
pressible, and  irregular:  breathing  slow,  irregular,  ster- 
torous ;  the  surface  may  be  cool  and  pale ;  convulsive  action 
is  absent,  and  the  muscular  system  completely  relaxed. 
Death  may  occur  suddenly  by  syncope  or  paralysis  of  the 
heart,  by  pulmonary  congestion,  by  exhaustion,  or  by  con- 
vulsion.    After  death  the  blood  does  not  coagulate,  hence 
there  is  no  marked  riynr  mortis  or  rigidity  of  the  body. 
Physical  fatigue,  exhaustion,  over-clothing,  bad  ventilation, 
deficient  drinking-water,  alcoholic  excess,  are  predisposing 
causes  of  sunstroke.     Disturbance  of  the  natural  moisture, 
evaporation  and  radiation  from  the  skin,  is  regarded  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  overheating  of  the  blood ;  hence,  a 
murky,  damp  heat  is  attended  with  more  cases  of  sunstroke 
than  when  the  atmosphere,  though  hot,  is  dry  and  clear. 
The  treatment  of  sunstroke  consists  in  promptly  withdraw- 
ing caloric  from  the  overheated  body,  or,  when  shock  and 
coma  are  present,  by  diffusible  stimulants  and  revulsive 
agents,  maintaining  strength  and  relieving  cerebral  conges- 
tion.    The  cold  douche  to  tho  head,  neck,  and  chest,  evapo- 
rating lotions  or  ice-bag  to  the  head  and  spine,  the  wet 
sheet  swathing  the  entire  body,  and  eold  immersion  are 
agencies  to  be  employed  with  judgment  to  the  overheated 
body  with  the  best  results.     Bromides  may  be  employed, 
but  arterial  sedatives,  as  digitalis  or  veratriim,  are  danger- 
ous.    Reversely,  in  coma  and  the  sinking  stage  or  form, 
sinapisms,  blankets,  and  heat  may  be  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, rich  liquid  food,  ammonia,  and  alcohol  administered 
by  mouth  or  rectum,  blisters  applied  over  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Sun- Worship  is  an  essential  part  of  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  PARSEES  (which  see).     The  ancient  Peruvians, 
who  worshipped  every  aspect  of  nature,  paid  the  chief  hon- 
ors to  the  sun.    The  old  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians, 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races,  the  East  Indians,  and 
some  African  pagans,  were,  as  some  heathen  races  still  are 
sun-worshippers.     In  fact,  sun-worship  is  one  of  the  most 


Superior,  tp.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  1268. 
Superior,  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.     P.  1627. 

Superior,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Wis.,  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  in  lat.  46°  38'  N.,  Ion.  91°  3' 
W.,  contains  a  fine  natural  harbor,  3  churches,  3  excellent 
public-school  buildings,  handsome  court-house  and  park 
1  newspaper,  1  lumber  and  2  shingle  mills,  and  2  hotels' 
P.  1122.  C.  S.  DOUGLAS,  ED.  "TIMKS."  ' 

Superior,  Lake,  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the 
world,  and  indeed  the  largest  of  all  lakes  except  the  Caspian 
Sea,  which  is  salt.  It  is  roughly  triangular  in  outline,  and  is 
bounded  N.  W.  by  Minnesota  and  the  province  of  Ontario 
N.  E.  by  Ontario,  and  S.  by  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Its  area 
is  over  31,41)0  sq.  in. ;  elevation,  627  feet  above  the  sea  and 
49  feet  above  Lake  Huron.  Its  mean  depth  is  about  1000 
feet.  The  greatest  length  is  3.55  miles ;  breadth,  160  miles. 
The  northern  shores  are  high  and  broken,  composed  of 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks,  and  abounding  in  valu- 
able silver-ores.  The  American  side  is  generallylower  and 
more  sandy,  and  is  especially  rich  in  its  abundant  deposits 
of  native  copper,  with  which  native  silver  is  often  asso- 
ciated, and  in  the  not  less  valuable  beds  of  red  hematite  iron 
ores,  which  are  extensively  wrought.  WMtefish,  sturgeon, 
and  several  noble  species  of  lake-trout  abound  in  its  waters, 
which  are  singularly  clear  and  cold.  The  lake  is  subject 
to  severe  storms,  and  the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Pictured  Rocks  and  of  Grand  Island  may  be 
seen  in  the  remarkably  fantastic  forms  which  attract  hither 
many  summer  visitors.  The  islands  arc  not  very  numerous. 
Isle  Royale,  the  largest,  also  Grand  Island  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  belong  to  the  U.  S. ;  and  Pie,  Michipicoten,  St 
Ignace,  Montreal,  Leach,  the  Slate  Islands,  Sandy  Islands, 
Caribou,  Silver,  and  many  smaller  islands  are  Canadian. 
Silver  Island,  though  small,  has  extremely  productive 
mines  of  silver.  The  lake  never  freezes  over  in  winter,  but 
is  unnavigable  at  that  season  on  account  of  the  shore  ice. 
(See  also  LAKE.) 

Supernatural.   See  MIRACLES,  by  PRES.  J.  H.  SEELYE, 
LL.D. 


Supper,  The  Lord's. 

F.  A.  P.  BARXARD. 


See  EUCHARIST,   by  PRES. 


, 

ndely-diffused  forms  of  nature-worship,  the  genial  and 
fructifying  warmth  and  brightness,  the  mysterious  nature 
and  the  constant  course  of  the  great  luminarv  appealing 
powerfully  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ruder  peoples. 

Supercar'go,   a    person    who    accompanies  a  cargo 
shipped  to  a  foreign  port,  and  is  entrusted  by  the  owners 


Supplement,  in  trigonometry,  the  result  obtained  by 
subtracting  an  angle  from  180°.  If  the  given  angle  ex- 
ceeds 180°,  its  supplement  is  negative. 

Suppura'tion  [Lat.  tuppuratio,  "abscess"],  a  term 
employed  in  medicine  and  suVgery  to  designate  the  process 
of  pus-formation  on  the  granulating  surface  of  wounds  in 
abscesses  and  in  unhealthy  action  or  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  and  serous  free  membranes.  Pus,  popularly  termed 
"_  matter,"  is  a  creamy-yellow,  opaque  fluid,  composed  of  a 
liquid  portion,  liquor  pun's,  and  pus-cells  or  cnrpusc/es.  As 

it  is  developed  in  ab- 


pus. 


port  is  reached,  although  he  may  receive  authority  to  di- 
rect the  destination  of  the  voyage.  He  is  simply  the  a^ent 
of  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  and  derives  his  sole  authority 
trom  their  instructions,  although  it  is  held  that  if  by  any 
unexpected  emergency  he  is  rendered  unable  to  comply 
with  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  the  interests  of  the  owners. 

Supereroga'tion  [Lat.  tuperemyatio,  "more  than  is 
required  ],  Works  of,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
good  works  performed  by  a  Christian  over  and  above  his 
imple  duty.  These  works  constitute  a  fund  of  merit  which 
is  applied  to  the  relief  of  souls  in  purgatory 


Superheated  Steam. 

TROWBRIDGE,  A.  M. 

Supe'rior,  tp.,  Osage  co.,  Kan. 


See  STEAM,  by  PROF.  W.  P. 


P.  966. 


scess  or  granulating 
wounds,  either  from  de- 
generation of  existing 
tissues  or  from  hasty, 
imperfect,  or  retrograde 
cell  and  tissue  forma- 
tion, its  constituents  are 

of  acetic  acid!  Y'"1"™,   <">*      changed 
forms  of  the  cellular  and 

liquid  elements  of  the  blood  or  of  the  elementary  cells, 
as  lymph,  epithelial,  and  mucous  cells,  which  have  but 
recently  developed  from  the  blood.  The  creamy  con- 
sistency and  yellow  color  of  pus  varies  with  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  the  pus-cells  in  the  liquor  puris  or 
colorless  pus-serum.  These  pus-cells,  though  somewhat 
larger  than  the  white  blood,  lymph,  and  mucous  corpuscles, 
are  not  easily  distinguishable.  They  are  lacking  in  power 
to  organize  and  form  cells  and  tissues,  and  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  one  or  several  nucleated  masses,  which  are 
rendered  visible  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  clears  away  the 
granular  opacity  of  the  albuminoid  cell-contents.  Pus-cells 
tend  to  speedy  disintegration,  their  contents  undergoing 


i- 

the 


fatty  degeneration,  and  their  cell-walls  rupturing,  disscmi 
natmg  fatty  and  necrosed  or  dead  granules  throughout  tho 
liquor purit.  Such  pus  is  not  creamy  and  yellow,  but  often 
thin  watery,  dirty  or  brown  in  color,  and  has  an  offensive 
smell,  and  is  termed  ichorous  pus;  pus  is  often  discolored  by 
blood.  The  pus  formed  on  free  surfaces,  as  on  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  nose  or  bronchial  tubes,  is  largely  a  product 
>f  cast-off  or  rapidly-formed  and  degenerated  epithelial 
cells.  In  other  places,  as  abscesses,  where  congestion  or 
inflammation  exists,  good  authorities  maintain  that  the 
white  blood-corpuscles  migrate  through  the  coats  of  the 
capillaries,  and,  failing  to  organize,  become  pus-cells.  This 
occurs  either  as  the  result  of  over-pressure,  inflammations 
of  dense  structures  notably  terminating  in  suppuration,  or 
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in  consequence  of  impurity  of  the  blood  or  lowered  vitality 
of  the  nervous  force.  Sii|i|iiirnlioii  when  cii •riimm •,•;!,«/ 
constitutes  abscess,  which  tends  to  discharge  through  the 
nearest  surface,  i-ithrr  "f  the  exterior  of  the  body  or  of 
some  internal  cavity.  IMItuse  suppuration  occurs  in  ery- 
sipelas iinil  in  eatarrhal  inflammations,  as  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, stomach,  ami  inte.-tincs  and  bladder.  The  l'orin:i- 
tioTi  of  pus  is  hastened  by  applications  of  heat  and  moist- 
ure— hot  fomentations  ami  poultices.  Its  formation  is 
often  announced  by  a  slight  chill,  and  accompanied  by  a 
febrile  disturbance  and  pulsating,  throbbing  pain,  either 
dull  or  intense,  at  the  point  of  pus-formation.  DiRu.-e  or 
uneircum  scribed  suppuration  of  the  solid  tissues  endangers 
life  by  absorption  of  purulent  or  ichorous  septic  matter; 
pus  absorbed  into  the  blood  develops  pyicmia  or  septicfc- 
mia.  characterized  by  lowered  vitality,  hectic  fever,  sallow 
cachectic  complexion,  sweet  breath,  multiple  abscesses  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  exhaustion,  and  death.' 
E.  DARWIN  lli-iisoN,  .In.  KKVISKII  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Supra-renal  Capsules.  See  KIDNEY,  by  E.  DAR- 
WIN IlrnsoN,  .In.,  M.  D. 

Surajah  Dowlah.     See  CLIVE,  and  INDIA,  ITS  His- 

Toitv.  by  R.  C.  CAI.DWKLL. 

Siirilt',  town  of  liritish  India,  presidency  of  Bombay,  on 
the  Taptce,  in  hit.  21°  12'  X.,  Ion.  72°  47'  E,  It  is  6  miles 
in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  walls  surmounted 
by  towers.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is 
said  to  have  had  800,000  inhabitants,  but  now  its  manu- 
factures have  died  out  and  its  trade  is  lost.  Many  of  the 
Portuguese,  French,  and  Dutch  establishments  which  flour- 
ished in  the  last  century  are  deserted,  and  the  place  is  most 
important  now  in  a  military  point  of  view.  P.  95,000. 
Surety.  See  GUARANTY  and  SURETYSHIP. 
Suretyship  is  a  contract  whereby  one  person,  called 
the  "  surety,"  is  bound  to  be  answerable  for  the  debt,  de- 
fault, or  miscarriage  of  another,  called  the  "  principal,"  or 
whereby  he  engages  that  the  principal  shall  do  some  act, 
or  undertakes  himself  to  do  some  act  in  case  the  principal 
fails  to  do  the  same.  It  necessarily  implies  two  obliga- 
tions to  the  same  creditor — one,  the  direct  original  liability 
of  the  principal ;  the  other,  the  collateral,  auxiliary  un- 
dertaking of  the  surety.  This  contract  enters  very  widely 
into  the  transactions  of  business  and  the  administration 
of  both  public  and  private  affairs,  and  assumes  a  very 
great  variety  of  forms.  One  of  the  most  common  instances 
is  the  mercantile  guaranty.  (See  GUARANTY.)  The  bonds 
given  by  public  or  private  officials  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  the  various  kinds  of  bail  in  civil  or  criminal 
proceedings,  the  undertakings  on  appeal  to  higher  courts, 
and  those  required  by  statute  in  many  dealings  with  the 
government,  are  also  familiar  examples  of  the  contract. 
No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  create  the  ob- 
ligation of  suretyship,  and  whether  or  not  it  exists  de- 
pends upon  the  actual  relations  and  intentions  of  the  par- 
ties. For  example,  if  a  promissory  note  is  accommodation- 
paper,  although  it  resembles  in  all  respects  an  ordinary 
business  note,  yet  either  the  maker  or  the  endorser,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  be  a  surety  for  the  other.  By  the  statute 
of  frauds  the  contract  must  always  be  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  thereby.  (See  FRAUDS,  STATUTE 
OF,  and  GUARANTY.)  The  undertaking  of  the  principal  and 
of  the  surety  may  be  contained  in  one  single  instrument; 
as,  for  example,  a  note  or  a  bond  jointly  signed  by  several 
makers  or  obligors,  whereof  one  may  be  the  principal 
debtor  and  the  others  his  sureties,  or  the  undertaking  of 
the  surety  may  be  in  a  separate  instrument,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  guaranty.  There  must,  however,  always  be  an  exist- 
ing obligation  of  the  principal,  either  commencing  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  the  surety  or  entered  into  previ- 
ously. Not  only  must  the  contract  be  in  writing ;  it  must 
always  be  supported  by  what  the  law  regards  as  a  valuable 
consideration  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  considera- 
tion should  be  any  benefit  to  the  surety :  it  is  sufficient  if 
it  is  a  legal  detriment  to  the  creditor.  When  the  contract 
of  the  principal  debtor  is  executed  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  surety,  and  is  entered  into  upon  the  strength 
of  the  latter's  liability,  the  one  consideration  is  sufficient 
co  support  both  obligations.  But  if  the  original  is  already 
executed,  so  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  principal  debtor, 
the  collateral  responsibility  of  the  surety  must  be  sustained 
by  a  new  and  independent  consideration.  The  original  lia- 
bility of  the  principal  is  always  the  limit  of  the  surety's 
obligation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  transcended.  The 
surety  cannot,  except  by  his  own  consent,  be  held  to  any 
greater  responsibility,  cither  in  respect,  to  amount  or  time, 
than  that  originally  assumed  by  himself  and  by  his  prin- 
cipal. His  undertaking  being  for  the  benefit  of  another, 
and  not  of  himself,  is  construed  strictly,  and  is  never  ex- 
tended by  implication  or  by  a  loose  interpretation.  The 
nature  of  his  liability  of  course  depends  upon  the  terms 


of  his  agreement.  Sometimes  the  creditor  may  sue  him 
either  jointly  with  or  separate  from  the  principal,  or  may 
enforce  }i\~  liability  before  proceeding  against  the  princi- 
pal:  sometimes  the  creditor  must  tirst  exhaust  his  legal 
remedies  against  the  principal  before  any  steps  can  be 
!  taken  against  the  surety  and  in  order  to  tix  the  latter's  re- 
sponsibility. The  nature,  object,  and  language  of  each 
(  particular  contract  determine  into  which  of  these  two 
ela-scs  it  falls.  The  surety  i-  discharged  by  performance, 
by  payment,  by  release,  or  by  any  other  act  which  put-  an 
end  to  the  principal's  obligation,  and  also  by  any  material 
change  in  the  legal  relations  between  the  creditor  and  the 
principal,  even  though  the  change  is  not  actually  injurious. 
to  him.  JIc  must  judge  for  himself  on  wh;il  -t;itc  nt  t;,cts 
he  is  willing  to  be  held  responsible,  and,  having  so  deter- 
mined, no  one  can  shift  his  liability  on  to  any  other  ground 
without  his  own  consent;  he  can  stand  upon  the  terms  of 
his  contract.  It  is  therefore  the  settled  doctrine  that  his 
undertaking  cannot  be  extended,  enlarged,  or  changed 
either  by  operation  of  law  or  by  any  arrangements  between 
the  creditor  and  the  principal  debtor.  The  changes  which 
will  discharge  the  surety  from  all  liability  are  of  many 
kinds  and  forms.  Among  them  are  the  substitution  of  a 
new  contract  between  the  creditor  and  the  principal  in 
place  of  the  original  one;  alterations  in  the  terms  of  such 
original  agreement;  a  modification  of  the  parties,  and  the 
like.  If  the  creditor  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
principal,  which  is  supported  by  a  consideration  and  bind- 
ing upon  them,  whereby  the  time  of  payment  or  other  per- 
formance of  the  original  undertaking  is  extended,  the 
surety  is  discharged.  Mere  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor,  or  indulgence  given  by  him  to  the  principal,  al- 
though in  the  mean  time  the  latter  should  become  insol- 
vent, does  not  discharge  the  surety,  for  he  may  himself 
pay  the  debt  at  any  time,  and  then  enforce  his  own  claim 
for  remuneration  against  the  principal  debtor.  If  the 
surety  should  request  the  creditor  to  go  on  and  enforce  his 
demand  against  the  principal,  and  after  such  request  the 
creditor  should  neglect  for  an  unreasonable  time  to  do  so, 
and  the  debtor  should  meanwhile  become  insolvent,  there 
is  a  conflict  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced 
thereby  upon  the  surety's  liability.  Many  of  the  decided 
cases,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  hold  that  the  surety 
is  discharged ;  others  maintain  that  he  is  not.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  incidents  of  this  contract: 
If  the  surety  himself  pays  the  debt  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
performs  the  obligation  which  he  has  undertaken,  he  is  en- 
titled as  against  his  principal  to  be  fully  exonerated — that 
is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  wholly  indemnified  and  relieved  from 
all  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  means  of  his  engagement. 
Whatever  money  he  pays  he  can  recover  back  from  the 
principal  in  an  action  based  upon  the  latter's  equitable  lia- 
bility to  refund  and  to  make  his  surety  completely  whole. 
A  most  important  auxiliary  in  enforcing  this  demand  for 
compensation  and  exoneration  is  supplied  by  the  equitable 
doctrine  of  subrogation.  Upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
collateral  undertaking  the  surety  is  subrogated  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  creditor  against  the  principal  debtor.  In 
other  words,  he  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  creditor, 
and  becomes  clothed  with  the  rights  of  that  creditor,  and 
can  use  all  the  means  which  the  latter  could  have  used 
against  the  principal.  He  may  not  only  enforce  the  origi- 
nal contract,  and  the  judgment  thereon,  if  any,  which  the 
creditor  has  recovered,  but  he  may  demand,  obtain,  and 
avail  himself  of  all  the  collateral  securities  which  had  been 
delivered  to  the  creditor  by  his  principal.  (See  SUBROGA- 
TION.) Finally,  when  there  are  two  or  more  sureties,  and 
one  of  them  pays  the  debt,  he  is  entitled  to  a  contribution 
from  his  co-sureties,  so  that  the  shares  of  all  shall  be  equal- 
ized, and  he  shall  be  refunded  what  he  has  paid  in  excess 
of  his  own  equitable  proportion.  (See  CONTRIBUTION.) 
JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Surface  Geology.    See  GEOLOGY,  CHEMICAL. 

Surf -Bird,  a  turn-stone  (Aphriza  viryata,  family  Cha- 
radriadas),  a  small  wading  bird  of  the  American  Pacific 
coasts,  about  ten  inches  long,  named  from  its  habit  of  al- 
lowing the  surf  occasionally  to  dash  over  it  as  it  seeks  its 
prey  on  the  rocky  shores.  Its  flight  is  short  and  irregular. 

Surf -Duck,  a  sea-coast  duck  of  America,  one  of  the 

froup  called  scoters  in  Great  Britain  and  coots  in  the  U.  S. 
t  is  the  Oidenn'a  pergpicillata,  and  is  quite  black,  except 
a  little  patch  of  white  on  the  head,  and  another  on  the 
nape.  Its  flesh  is  not  eatable. 

Surgeon.    See  ACANTHURUS  CHIRURGUS. 

Surgery.    See  APPENDIX. 

Sn'ricate  [Fr.  mrikate],  sometimes  called  Zenick 
\KtjZKHii  tHttri<-<tta)  capensis],  a  carnivorous  mammal  of 
South  Africa,  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  some- 
thing more  than  half  that  length,  and  closely  resembling 
the  ichneumon  ;  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  tinged  with  yel- 
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low.  and  taint  darker  band*  across  the  back.     Its  habits      debts.    An  appeal  lies  from  his  decrees  to  the  general  term 


are  nocturnal,  dwelling  in  burrows,  anil  it  is  often  domcs- 
ti  :ii.  1.  when  it  is  very  useful  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin. 
Surinam,  or  Dutch  (Juiana.     See  UIHAXA. 
Siirmiillet.     Sec  MTI.LKT  and  MULLID.*:. 
Surname*.     See  NAMK,  by  C.  G.  LKLAND,  A.  M. 
Sur'plice  [Lat.  *///><•/•  jxllicinm,  ''over  the  pelisse"],  a 
;il  garment  worn  in  churches  by  priests  and  all  clerics, 
and  even  by  acolytes  and  choir-boys.     It  is  considered  to 
be  a  shortened  stole. 

Surprise  Valley,  tp.,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.  P.  619. 
Surratt',  tp..  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.  P.  775. 
Stir'roy,  inland  county  of  England,  bordering  N.  on 
the  Thames,  whieh  separates  it  from  Middlesex,  comprises 
an  a:v:i  of  7  Is  si|.  m.,  with  1,090,270  inhabitants.  It  is 
in;e>e  ite  1  f.-Min  10.  t  >  \V.  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  whose 
highest  point,  lintlcy  Hill,  rises  880  feet,  and  which  slopes 
gently  northward  to  the  Thames,  while  to  the  S.  the  ground 
i-  more  elevated  and  broken.  In  the  northern  part  the  soil 
is  very  fertile;  in  the  southern  it  consists  mostly  of  clay, 
chalk,  and  iron-sand,  and  in  the  whole  western  part  the 
land  is  heath.  Wheat,  hops,  and  vegetables  for  the  London 
market  are  raised  ;  hogs  and  poultry  are  extensively  reared. 
Near  London  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on. 

Surrey  (IlKXiir  HOWARD),  EARL  OP,  b.  in  1516,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  passed  his 
youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  noblemen  of  the  time,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
fine  poet.  In  1544  he  commanded  the  English  forces  in 
France:  was  made  field-marshal,  and  subsequently  gov- 
ernor of  Boulogne.  In  Jan.,  1546,  ho  suffered  a  reverse,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  recalled  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  from  whieh  he  was  soon  released,  but  in  December 
was  again  arrested  upon  charge  of  treason  for  having  quar- 
tered the  royal  arms  upon  his  escutcheon.  Upon  his  trial 
he  proved  conclusively  that  he  had  a  right  to  bear  these 
arms  together  with  his  own,  but  was  notwithstanding  con- 
demned, and  beheaded  upon  Tower  Hill  Jan.  21, 1547.  His 
works  consist  of  sonnets,  amatory  poems,  elegies,  para- 
phrases of  tho  Bible,  and  translations  of  the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  the  j-Eneid.  They  present  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  tho  use  of  blank  verso  and  tho  sonnet  in  English 
poetry,  and  have  been  several  times  republished,  the  latest 
edition  being  that  of  George  F.  Nott  (1871). 

Sur'rogate  [Lat.  tnlimr/nre  or  surrogare,  to  "substi- 
tute "].  Originally,  this  officer  was  a  deputy  of  the  bishop 
in  the  English  diocesan  courts,  appointed  by  him  to  act  in 
his  stead  as  judge  in  the  matters  over  which  such  courts 
had  jurisdiction.  Prior  to  the  year  1857,  when  the  court 
of  probate  and  divorce  was  created,  the  diocesan  courts  of 
the  bishops  had  jurisdiction  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
but  also  m  certain  civil  affairs,  particularly  in  the  probate 
ot  wills  and  the  granting  of  letters  testamentary  and  of 
administration  ;  and  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  the  chief  tribunal  of  England  for  these  purposes, 
i  the  bishop  himself  could  not  always  hear  and  decide 
causes,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing  a  deputy  or  sub- 
stitute, called  the  "surrogate,"  to  aet  as  judge,  especially 
respect  to  civil  matters.  At  an  early  day  this  delegate 
d  be  an  ecclesiastic ;  at  a  later  time  he  was  a  profes 
sional  lawyer.  This  practice,  which  commenced  without 
express  authority  of  law,  was  afterward  sanctioned  by  nu- 
merous statutes.  The  surrogate  thus  became  the  actual 


of  the  supreme  court,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  appeals. 
In  some  other  States  also  the  officer  possessing  the  same 
general  functions  is  termed  the  surrogate,  but  he  is  inore 
frequently  called  the  judge  of  probate.  In  one  or  two 
States,  as  in  New  Jersey,  a  subordinate  official  of  the  pro- 
bate court  is  denominated  the  surrogate,  but  his  powers 
are  rather  those  of  a  clerk  than  of  a  judge. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Surrounding  Hill,  tp.,  Woodruff  co.,  Ark.     P.  213. 

Surrounding  Hills,  tp.,  Prairie  co.,  Ark.     P.  635. 


the  Allcghany  range.  There  are  manufactures  of' cotton 
goods  and  chewing  tobacco.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco 
wool,  butter,  and  honey.  Cap.  Dobson.  Area,  about  500 
sq.  m.  P.  11,252. 

Siir'ry,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  lying  between  James 
and  Blackwater  rivers.     The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.     Staples,  Indian  corn,  peas  and 
beans,  potatoes,  wool,  and  sawed  lumber.   Cap.  Surry  Court 
house.     Area,  340  sq.  m.     P.  5585. 

Surry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  1242. 

Surry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.     P.  318. 

Surry   Court-house,  p.-v.   and   tp.,  cap.  of  Surry 
oo.,  Va. 

Snr'tees  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Durham  Apr.  1,  1799-  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in   1800- 
studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  for  two  years   ami  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1802  settled  upon  his  estate  at 
Mainsforth,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  pur 
suits  and  to  the  preparation  of  his  ///,/,„-,,  „„,/  AntiquMet 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  of  which  vol    i     in 
peared  in  1816,  vol.  ii.  in  1820,  vol.  iii.  in  1823,  and  vol 
iv.,  completed  after  his  death  by  Rev.  James  Raine,  with 
a  Memoir  by  George  Taylor,  in  1840.    The  Surtees  Society 
tor  the  publishing  of  inedited  MSS.,  founded  in  1834,  and 
named  in  honor  of  him,  has  issued  more  than  fifty  volumes 
relating  mainly  to   the  districts   included  in  the  ancient 


This  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 


In  New  York  these  tribunals,  of  which 


ne  exists  in  each  county,  are  called  the  surrogates' 
^  SltfB  'he.rC°f  th°  Agates.     As  a  gcner 


courts, 
general  rule, 


3  county  judge  is  c.c-offif,o  the  surrogate-that  is,  the 
hTcounty0enxce°edsS40  OOo'T  <>ffiCCS'     "      °  I1"!111'1"1™  "f 
'""•.     Ho  is  elected  by  the  electors  of  the 
is  office  for  six  years.     He  has  an  offi- 


counv         ln 
county,  and  holds 


yer  the  settlement  of  their  ac- 
i  guardians,  and 


and  original  jurisdiction  o< 

counts.     He  may  also  appoint  and  remove 

settle   their   accounts,  admeasure   dower   when  "the'' righ't 

thereto  is  not  disputed,  and  order  the  sale  of  decedents' 

land,  when  the  personal  property  is  insufficient  to  pay  tie 


Surveying  [Lat.  super,  "over,"  and  videre,  to  "look  "], 
a  branch  of  applied  mathematics  whose  object  is  to  determine 
tho  relative  positions  of  points  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches— pl,me 
surveying  and  geodetic  tareei/iny.  In  plane  survey-in"  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  is  not  taken  into  account,  the  gene- 
ral surface  being  regarded  as  a  piano ;  in  geodesic  survey- 
ing, the  curved  form  of  the  earth's  surface  is  considered. 
The  former  is  employed  when  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  to  be  examined;  the  latter  when  a  lar«'o 
extent  of  territory  is  involved. 

Plane  Surveying. — A  plane  survey  may  be  undertaken 
for  any  one  of  a  great  number  of  objects.     We  have  ac- 
cordingly, a  great  number  of  branches  of  the  subject,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important:    (1)  Lund 
Sunuyiny.  In  this  branch  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
determination  of  the  area  and  shape  of  a  tract  of  land. 
(2)   Topographical  Surveying.    The  object  of  this  branch 
is  to  determine  not  only  the  directions  and  lengths  of  the 
principal  lines  of  tract  to  bo  surveyed,  but  also  the  undu- 
lations of  the  surface,  tho  directions  and  locations  of  its 
water-courses,  and  all  the  accidents,  whether  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, that  distinguish  it  from  the  level  plane.     (3)   //,/- 
drograpkioal  Surveying.  Here  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
tho  determination  and  location  of  tho  general  outline  of 
coasts  ;  the  shore-lines  of  harbors,  bays,  and  inlets ;  the 
positions,  depths,  and  character  of  channels;  the  situa- 
tions of  islands,  shoals,  and  sunken  rocks,  and,  in  general, 
all  tho  facts  relating  to  lines  of  ocean  navigation  or  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  commerce.     (4) 
Jiailroatl  Surveying.  In  this  branch  the  object  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  line  of  communication,  whether  by  railways, 
common  roads,  or  canals,  between  two  given  points,    'it 
embraces  the  conditions  incidental  to  facility  of  transit, 
cheapness  of    construction,   and  capacity   for   trade   and 
travel,  together  with  all  considerations  connected  with  the 
question  of  accommodation  to  intervening  towns  and  vil- 
lages.    This  branch  of  surveying  includes  all  surveys  for 
the  location  of  aqueducts  for  supplying  water  to  towns, 
Jities,  or  manufacturing  establishments.     (5)  Mining  Sur- 
veys. Mining   surveys  may  be  undertaken  either  for  tho 
purpose  of  determining  the  location  and  position  of  the 
shafts,  galleries,  and  underground  excavations  of  a  mine 
already  in  existence,  or  it  may  be  required  for  determining 
the  proper  positions  for  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  a  mine 
yet  to  be  opened.      This  branch  involves,  incidentally,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  tho  branches  heretofore  named, 
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and  also  a  knowledge  of  tlic  general  prinoiplM  of  geology, 
(ft)  (jruri'td  JfacotuutiManc*,  A  reconnoissanco  is  a  rough 
survey  which  inuy  bo  undertaken  for  any  one  of  a  great 
variety  of  objects  ;  il  may  lie  cither  civil  or  military.  (See 
I;  1:1  MNNOISSANVK.)  Besides  tile  branches  of  plitnc  survey- 
ing already  enumerated,  we  may  mention  geological  sur- 
veys, surveys  for  sanitary  purposes,  such  as  sewerage,  ven- 
tilation,  and  the  like,  and  surveys  for  works  of  military 
defence. 

tii-,,,!,-*;,-  Snn-i'i/inij. — A  geodesic  survey  may  be  made 
for  tin-  ]iurpo.-c>  oi'  determining  the  length  of  an  arc  of  the 
earth's  meridian,  or  for  the  more  general  object  of  aseer- 
tainiii-,'  the  grand  outlines  of  an  extended  tract  of  country. 
To  the  former  wo  may  refer  the  survey  commenced  by 
France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  for  determin- 
ing the  length  of  a  meridional  arc  through  Paris  reaching 
from  the  eipiiitor  to  the  pole.  This  survey  resulted  in  find- 
ing a  value  for  this  arc  in  terms  of  the  /«/-,',  and  the  value 
foiind.  divided  by  10,000,000,  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
French  system  of  measures  and  weights — a  system  known 
us  the  "'metric  system."  and  now  adopted  by  many  na- 
tions. To  the  latter  we  may  refer  the  trigonometric  sur- 
veys that  have  been  carried  on  by  almost  all  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth  for  ascertaining  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  their  respective  territories.  As  examples  we  may 
mention  the  trigonometric  survey  of  Great  Britain,  known 
a-  tlic  Ordnance  Murrey,  the  great  survey  of  India,  and  the 
survey  of  our  own  country  now  in  progress,  and  at  present 
known  as  the  Const  Survey.  In  all  geodesic  surveys  the 
first  operation  consists  in  measuring,  to  the  last  limits  of 
accuracy,  one  or  more  distances  called  bane-lines.  These 
lines,  which  are  from  5  to  1  miles  in  length,  are  con- 
nected by  the  processes  of  triangulation  with  a  multitude 
of  points,  so  taken  that  the  lines  joining  them  shall  con- 
stitute a  network  of  triangles  extending  over  the  entire 
tract  to  be  surveyed.  These  points  serve  as  points  of  ref- 
erence, to  which  other  points  are  referred  by  the  process 
of  ternni/Ki'i/  ti-i'<iiii/ii/<ition.  The  latter  points  in  turn  serve 
as  starting-points  from  which  the  more  minute  filling  up 
of  the  survey  is  completed.  The  positions  of  the  principal 
or  primary  points  of  the  system  are  not  only  determined 
with  respect  to  the  extremities  of  the  base-lines,  but  their 
absolute  positions  are  fixed  by  the  astronomical  methods 
for  determining  latitude  ami  longitude.  In  addition,  the 
lines  radiating  from  the  principal  triangulation-points  are 
fixed  with  respect  to  the  meridian  by  means  of  angles 
called  azimuths.  When  the  geodesic  survey  is  carried  on 
for  geographical  purposes,  it  is  usually  connected  with  the 
accompanying  hydrographic  work,  the  points  of  the  for- 
mer serving  as  the  basal  points  of  the  latter.  (For  full 
particulars  see  GEODESY  and  HYFSOMETKY.) 

In  all  kinds  of  surveys,  whether  plane  or  geodesic,  two 
classes  of  operations  are  required  :  first,  the  measurement 
of  certain  lines  and  angles,  which  can  only  be  done  in  the 
field ;  and,  secondly,  the  reductions  and  computations, 
which  can  best  be  conducted  in  the  office.  The  former 
class  of  operations,  which  consist  chiefly  in  the  measure- 
ment of  lines  and  angles,  constitute  what  is  called  the  field- 
wnrk  of  the  survey ;  the  latter  class  of  operations,  which  em- 
brace not  only  the  computations,  but  also  the  entire  work 
of  delineation  known  as  plotting  and  charting,  constitute 
what  is  known  as  office-work.  In  plane  surveying  the  in- 
struments employed  are  the  chain  or  tape,  the  compass, 
and  the  theodolite,  with  their  necessary  accompaniments. 
In  geodesic  surveying  the  same  instruments  are  used,  to- 
gether with  the  plane-table  and  all  necessary  astronomical 
instruments,  such  as  the  portable  transit,  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  instrument,  Talcott's  zenith  sector,  and  the  like. 
(See  COAST  SURVEY,  GEODESY,  and  HYDROGRAPHY.) 

Survey  of  the  Public  Lands. — The  public  lands  consist 
of  those  vast  tracts  of  territory  that  belonged  to  the  U.  S. 
after  the  Revolution,  together  with  all  that  was  afterward 
ceded  by  individual  States  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  with  the  additions  that  have  since  been  made 
by  treaty  with  Indians  or  by  conquest.  In  1802,  Col. 
Mansfield,  then  surveyor  of  the  North-western  Territory, 
inaugurated  a  plan  for  surveying  and  recording  such  por- 
tions as  were  offered  for  sale;  which  plan,  with  slight 
alteration,  has  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time.  The 
general  features  of  the  plan  then  adopted,  and  still  in  use, 
are  as  follows  :  The  entire  public  domain  is  first  divided 
into  parts  called  land  district*,  each  of  which  is  put  in 
charge  of  an  officer  called  a  mtrecyor-general,  who  controls 
all  the  surveys  in  his  particular  district.  In  each  district 
a  meridian  line  is  run,  extending  through  the  entire  dis- 
trict, and  from  some  point  of  this  meridian  an  E.  and  W. 
line  is  run,  which  also  extends  through  the  district.  These 
lines  are  determined  astronomically,  and  when  located 
serve  as  axes  to  which  the  subdivisions  of  the  district  are 
referred.  Parallel  to  the  axes,  and  on  each  side  of  them, 
other  lines  are  run  C  miles  apart,  dividing  the  whole  terri- 


tory into  squares,  each  containing  3fi  square  miles.  These 
squares  are  called  toirimliif^.  To  take  into  account  the 
obliquity  of  the  meridian-,  suitable  oll'sets  are  made  in 
accordance  with  an  established  system.  The  townships 
lying  between  two  consecutive  meridian-  I)  miles  apart 
constitute  a  r«/i</. ,  and  the  ranges  arc  numbered  from  the 
principal  meridians,  both  K.  imd  W.  In  each  range  the 
townships  are  numbered  both  N.  and  S.  from  the  principal 
E.  and  \V.  line.  Thus,  if  a  township  lies  12  miles  K.  of 
the  principal  meridian  and  IS  miles  N.  of  the  principal  K. 
and  \V.  line,  il  is  called  township  '.',  N.,  range  L'  K.  Kach 
township  is  divided  by  meridians  and  10.  anil  W.  lines  into 
squares  having  a  mile  on  t  a-h  side.  Tlic-c  are  called  Hfr- 
ti'iu*.  and  each  contains  640  acres,  more  or  less.  The  sec- 
tions of  a  township  arc  niunliered  from  the  X.  I1],  corner, 
running  along  the  northern  tier  of  sections  In  .No.  0.  thence 
backward  to  section  No.  12,  which  lies  exactly  S.  of  No.  1, 
and  so  on  alternately,  running  from  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right,  to  the  south-easterly  corner,  which  is  No.  ."JO. 
The  four  middle  townships  are  numbered  respectively  15, 
16,  21,  22.  In  some  of  the  Western  States  township  Xo. 
16  is  set  apart  for  school  purposes,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  K<-l:«nl  tinciixltip. 

If  the  land  is  very  valuable,  the  sections  arc  divided  into 
half  sections  by  meridians,  and  sometimes  into  quarter  sec- 
tions by  lines  running  E.  and  W.,  and  then  again  are 
divided  into  eighths  by  meridians.  To  designate  one  of 
these  subdivisions,  we  say,  for  example,  that  it  is  the  W. 
half  of  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  section  No.  16,  township  No.  7 
N.,  range  3  W. ;  and  if  necessary  we  add  the  designation 
of  the  land  district.  (For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
method  of  surveying  the  public  lands  see  Gillespie's  Stir- 
CI-I/I'H!/,  pp.  363-378.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Survey,  Trigonometrical.  See  GEODESY,  by  J.  E. 
HiLGARD,  and  SURVEYING,  by  PROF.  W.  G.  PECK,  LL.D. 

Surville',  de  (CLOTILDK),  b.  about  1405,  of  the  noble 
family  Vallon-Chalis  :  married,  in  1421,  Berenger  do  Sur- 
ville  (who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428),  and  d.  over 
ninety  years  old.  Her  poems  were  not  published  until 
1803 — PoeaitH  de  Clntitde,  edited  by  Ch.  de  Vanderbourg — 
and  on  their  first  publication  their  authenticity  was  much 
contested.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  upon,  however,  that 
these  poems  really  are  by  her,  but  have  been  interpolated 
and  retouched  by  one  of  her  descendants,  the  marquis  de 
Surville,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1798. 

Survivorship.  When  two  or  more  persons  are  jointly 
interested  in  certain  legal  relations,  and  one  of  them  dies, 
the  others  are  termed  "  survivors ;"  and  not  only  the  mere 
act  of  being  thus  left,  but  more  especially  the  sum  of  legal 
rights  and  duties  belonging  to  them  by  virtue  of  being 
thus  left  alive,  is  termed  "survivorship."  The  peculiar 
and  essential  feature  of  survivorship  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  the  joint  relation  extends,  the  legal  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  deceased  pass  to  his  survivors,  and 
not  to  his  heirs  or  administrators ;  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, these  rights  and  duties  remain  in  the  survivors, 
having  been  entirely  extinguished  in  respect  to  the  de- 
ceased. As  illustrations:  If  two  persons  are  joint  owners 
of  land,  and  one  dies,  the  other  continues  to  be  the  sole 
and  absolute  owner,  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  inheriting 
nothing;  and  if  two  persons,  A  and  B,  are  joint  debtors, 
and  A  dies,  at  the  common  law  B  remains  the  sole  debtor, 
the  estate  of  A  not  being  liable  in  any  manner  or  to  any 
extent.  This  ancient  doctrine  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied ;  for,  although  the  estate  of  the  deceased  debtor  A  is 
still,  in  England  and  in  most  of  the  American  States,  not 
liable  at  late,  it  may  be  sued  in  equity  if  the  creditor  can- 
not enforce  his  claim  in  a  legal  action  against  the  survivor 
B.  The  doctrine  of  survivorship  exists  in  the  following 
legal  relations:  (1)  joint  owners  of  land,  (2)  trustees,  (S) 
joint  debtors,  (4)  joint  creditors,  and  (5)  partners.  Its 
peculiar  operation  in  the  cases  of  joint  owners  of  land  and 
of  joint  debtors  has  already  been  described.  If  one  of  sev- 
eral trustees  dies,  the  survivors,  down  to  the  last  one,  are 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
original  number.  This  particular  rule  has  been  changed 
by  statute  in  certain  States,  as,  for  example,  in  New  York, 
and  on  the  death  of  one  or  more  trustees  others  may  be 
appointed  by  the  court  to  act  in  their  stead  with  the  sur- 
vivors. When  one  of  two  or  more  joint  creditors  dies,  the 
survivor  or  survivors  have  the  right  and  power  to  enforce 
the  demand,  the  legal  interest  belonging  to  them  alone, 
but  they  are  accountable  to  the  estate  of  the  deceased  for 
his  share.  The  case  of  partners  includes  both  that  of  joint 
creditors  and  of  joint  debtors.  Upon  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  the  survivor  is  the  legal  owner  of  all  rights 
and  claims  due  to  the  partnership,  and  is  the  legal  debtor 
for  all  liabilities  owing  by  it.  He  alone  can  recover  by 
suit  or  otherwise  what  belongs  to  the  firm,  and  he  alone 
can  settle  its  debts  or  be  sued  at  law  by  its  creditors.  He 
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must  account  to  the  administrator  of  the  deceased,  how- 
ever, tor  tlic  latter's  share  in  the  concern;  and  such  ad- 
ministrators mav,  under  the  circumstances  before  men- 
tioned, be  sued  "in  equity.  Some  of  the  foregoing  rules, 
especially  those  in  respect  to  suits  against  surviving  part- 
ners and' other  joint  debtors,  have  been  changed  by  statute 
in  certain  States,  the  creditor  being  permitted  to  prosecute 
the  sunivor  and  the  estate  of  the  deceased  at  once,  either 
jointly  or  separately,  as  he  chooses. 

Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Sus  [the  Latin  name  of  the  hog],  the  principal  genus  of 
the  Sui'he,  a  family  uf  mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata, 
Bub-order  Artiodaetyla,  and  section  Omnivora  or  Non-ru- 
minaiiti;i,  typilied  by  the  common  hog.     In  contrast  with 
the  other  families  of  the  section,  it  offers  the  following 
characters :  The  form  in  all  is  essentially  like  that  of  the 
domesticated  hog.  but  mostly  less  gross;  the  feet  are  un- 
guligrade  (!.  e.  with  the  hoofs  only  touching  the  ground), 
and  the  external  toes  and  hooflets  are  reduced  in  size  and 
do  not  assist  in  progression,  the  median  (third  and  fourth 
of  normal  series)  only  being  of  functional  use  in  walking; 
the  snout  is  disciform,  and  provided  with  a  cartilaginous 
ring,  and  in  the  disk  the  nostrils  are  open  and  forward ;  the 
luairim;!'  are  in  considerable  number  (4-10),  ventral  as  well 
as  inguinal;  the  back  has  no  dorsal  scent-gland;  the  tail 
is  short  or  rudimentary ;  the  tegumentary  appendages  are 
developed  as  stiff  bristles;  the  skull  has  the  palato-maxil- 
lary  axis  little  deflected,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  oc- 
cipito-sphcnoidal  axis  ;  the  orbits  are  directed  outward  and 
forward  ;  the  occipital  bones  have  long  deflected  styliform 
paroccipital  processes  in  front  of  the  occipital  condyles, 
and  emit  transverse  internal  ridges  in  which  are  the  con- 
dyloid  foramina;  the  basiphenoid  is  normal,  and  has  no 
pouch-like  cavities ;  the  squamosals  have  the  articular  pro- 
cesses projecting  directly  outward  from  their  bases  (and 
thus  aloof  from  the  auditory  bulte),  and  the  zygomatic 
processes  overlie  the  malar  bones;  the  articular  surfaces 
for  the  lower  jaw  are  transversely  concave,  antero-poste- 
riorly  convex,  and  limited  by  no  post-glenoid  processes  ; 
the  pterygoid  bones  are  twisted  and  reflected  outward,  the 
crest  continued  upward  and  backward  into  the  temporal 
region ;  the  malar  bones  are  elongated,  and  have  long  in- 
ferior processes;  the  lower  jaw  has  no  preangular  expan- 
sion, and  its  condyles  are  triangular:  the  teeth  are  gen- 
erally in  full  number— i.  j.  M  f,  P.  M.  f  (J),  C.  {,  I.  J  (§)  x 
2  =  44 ;  the  molars  have  corrugated  cusps,  presenting,  when 
worn,  deeply-sinuated  insular  areas;   the  canines  of  the 
upper  jaw,  in  the  males,  are  more  or  less  twisted  outward 
and  upward,  and  parallel  with  the  lower.     The  feet  in  their 
anatomy  offer  characters  shared  with  the  wart-hogs  and 


peccaries,  and  differentiating  from  the  hippopotamids  ;  the 

l  ;  the  manus  (or 


,  p 

last  phalanges  are  elongated  and  trihedral        e  manus    or 
front  foot)  has  an  unciform  little  or  no  broader  than  deep, 
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and  the  second  phalanx  not  wedged  between  the  trapezoid 
and  magnum ;  the  pes  (or  hind  foot)  has  a  cuboid  deeper 
than  broad,  and  emarginated  behind,  and  separate  from 
the  navicular.     Such  are  the  chief  distinctive  characters 
common  to  all  the  Suidfe,  and  distinguishing  them  in  com- 
unation  from  the  other  kindred  forms  of  the  order      The 
living  representatives  of  the  family  are  aboriginally  pecu- 
liar to  the  Old  World,  although  in  the  Tertiary  epoch  spe- 
cies appeared  to  have  existed  in  America.     Exclusive  of 
he  domesticated  forms,  seventeen  species  have  been  recos- 
mzed  by  the  latest  systematic  inquirer  into  the  subject,  J. 
E  Gray      Eleven  of  these  belong  to  the  genus  S,,,,  and  are 
ill  peculiar  to  Asia,  except  S.  »ero/«  (the  wild-boar  of  Eu- 
rope) and  S.  mnaaren,,;  of  Northern  Africa;  two  repre- 
sent in  India  the  genus  P,,rcu1a  ;  three  in  Africa,  the  genus 
» ;  and  a  single  species  in  India  and  the  Arch- 
ipelago exemplifies  the  very  strongly-marked  genus  Tiabi- 
r,t,,a.     The  domesticated  swine  are  subject  to  treat  varia- 
tion, and  Gray  has  even  differentiated  them  into  two  pecu- 
liar genera— Scrofa  for  most  of  the  breeds  and  Ceiituria»u, 
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,  ?U'S,a,,  [th?,  **?"*«»    °f  the   Scriptures,  the  Greek  ri. 
5ou?«,  "the  city  of  lilies"],  an  ancient  city  of  Persia   the 

iZ         f  ft"  y.r°Vinco  °f  Susiana>  an<>  »-•  of   he  m! 
denccs  of  the  Persian  monarchs.     Even  in  anci 
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-ing  it  on   the  Choaspes,  others  on   the  Eulffiiis 
modern  time  both  Shorter  and  Sus  have  been   lev  'nated 
as  oecupy.ng  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  until  the  accurate 
researches  and  the  excavations   by  W.  F.  Williams 
Loftus  have  decided  the  question  in  favor  of  Sus      The 


which  Alexander  took  here  was  immense,  and  enabled  him 
to  pay  a  sum  to  each  of  his  soldiers  and  a  largess  to  the 
generals. 

Siisan'nah,  History  of,  a  short  apocryphal  book, 
considered  by  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  to  be  canon- 
ical, and  regarded  as  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Daniel.  In 
the  common  English  liiblc  it  is,  however,  made  a  distinct 
book.  It  relates  the  story,  the  temptation,  and  virtue  of 
Susannah,  a  beautiful  Jewish  matron,  the  punishment  as- 
signed  her  by  her  enemies,  her  final  rescue  from  death,  and 
the  overthrow,  by  the  judgment  of  young  Daniel,  of  the 
wicked  men  who  designed  her  ruin.  Whether  the  inci- 
dents recorded  are  historical  or  fictitious  is  a  disputed  point. 
The  story  was  probably  written  in  Greek.  Its  authorship 
is  not  known. 

Su'sanville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lassen  co.,  Cal., 
has  2  weekly  newspapers.  P.  638. 

Su'so  (HEINRICII),  b.  at  Ucberlingen.  in  the  present  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  Mar.  21,  1300;  entered  a  Dominican  mon- 
astery in  Constance  in  1313;  studied  theology  at  Cologne 
under  Eckart ;  led  for  several  years  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
the  severest  asceticism  ;  became  then  an  itinerant  preacher 
and  wrote  several  religious  works  of  a  mystical  character' 
which  made  a  deep  impression,  and  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable, run  i/er  emiijcn  Weitlieit  (Honlmjinm  Sapimtim 
^•Kternie),  has  been  translated  into  all  European  languages 
D.  at  Ulm  Jan.  25,  1365.  His  collected  works  were  Init- 
iated into  new  High  German  by  Diepenbrock  (Regcnsburg 
1829),  but  his  writings  have  not  so  much  interest  as  those 
of  the  other  German  mystics — Eckart,  Tauler,  etc. 

Snspen'sion,  in  music,  the  prolongation  of  one  or 
more  notes  of  a  chord  so  as  to  extend  over  and  occupy 
part  of  the  time  of  the  next  succeeding  chord.     A  suspen- 
sion is,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  overlapping  of  one  chord 
by  some  of  the  members  of  another  chord  preceding  it   or 
the  delay  of  a  dissonance  in  reaching  the  chord  into  which 
it  is  to  be  resolved.    (For  illustrations  of  the  nature  and 
various  kinds  of  suspensions  see  latter  part  of  Music.) 
Suspension,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     P.  880. 
Suspension  Bridge.     See  BRIDGE,  by  GEN    J    (i 
BARNARD,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Suspension  Bridge,  p.-v.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y  on 
Niagara  River,  li  miles  below  the  Falls,  so  named  from 
the  great  railway  suspension  bridge.  (See  BRIDGE  )  It  is 
800  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  with  the  rail-track  18  feet  above 
the  carriage-way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs 
of  modern  engineering,  and  one  of  the  few  structures  that 
not  only  harmonizes  with  the  grand  scenery  of  the  vicinity 
but  even  augments  its  impressivcness.  Be'"un  in  185''  the 
first  locomotive  crossed  in  Mar.,  1855.  It  is  used  bv  New 
York  Central  and  Erie  Railways,  connecting  them  with 
Ureat  Western  and  Canada  Southern  Railways  on  the  C-m 
ada  side.  The  village  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  grist- 
mil,  and  3  churches.  The  U.  S.  government  has  a  large, 
well-built  stone  edifice,  used  for  custom-house  and  port- 
office.  P.  2276.  GEORGE  W.  HOLI.EV. 

Susqnehan'na,  county  of  N.  E.  Pennsylvania,  bor- 
dering on  New  York,  watered  by  affluents  of  Susquehanna 
Kiver  and  traversed  by  several  railroads.     The  surface  is 
hilly  throughout,  but  well  adapted  for  grazing  and  heavily 
^inhered  with  pine,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  lumber, 
inere  are  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements   car- 
riages, furniture,  iron  castings,  woollen  goods,  saw-mills, 
flour-mills,  and  tanneries.  Staples,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buck- 
wheat, wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  and  dairy  products.     Cap 
lontrose.     Area,  about  800  sq.  m.     P.  37,523. 
Susquehanna,  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  1106. 
Susqnehanna,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.    P.  2264. 
Snsquehanna,  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     P.  890. 
Snsquehanna,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    P.  346. 
Susquehanna  Depot,  p.-b.,  Oakland   tp.,  Susque- 
flanna  co.,  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna  River  and  on  Erie  II    B 
at  N.  terminus  of  Jefferson  branch,  has  locomotive  repair- 
shops,  manufactures,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.     P.  2729. 
Snsquehanna  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  it«  E 
and  W.  branches  at  Northumberland,  Pa.     The  E.  branch 
the  larger,  rises  in  Otsego  Lake,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y    at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet.     Its  course  is  S.  and  then  S.  W   t 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  which  it  crosses  twice,  afterward 
flowing  b.  E.,  and  thence  S.  W.  to  the  junction.     The  W. 
branch  rises  in  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     It  has  a  very  tortuous 
and  generally  eastward  course  through  a  region  abounding 
in  timber  and  coal,  but  less  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and 
beauty   ban  the  valley  of  the  E.  branch,  a  portion  of  which, 
called  the  Wyoming  Valley,  is  world-renowned  for  the  his- 
toric events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene,  as  well  as  for 
the  mineral  wealth  which  it  contains.     The  main  Susque- 
hanna flows  first  in  a  S.  and  then  in  a  S.  E.  course  through 
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a  wide,   o]icn,   exceedingly  fertile,  and   very  picturesque 
country  of  I>e\Hiiiiin  shilcs  an<l  liiiif-lnnrs.     tt  reaches  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  I'.MV  :it  I'nrt  I leposit,  Mil.    It  in  a  wide 
and  stately  stream,  hut    is   shallow,  and   is  nowhere  navi 
^:il>le  to  any  extent,  save  in  the  sprini:.  when  tin-  fre-het> 

bring  down  great  rafts  nf  loirs  und  RUDMC  und  s loaded 

bouts.     The  length  of  the-  main  stream  in  l!ii)  miles,  of  the 
W.  branch  L'liil  miles,  of  tin)  K.  (ur  N.)  branch  '2:>tt  mile.-. 
The  brandies  aHonl  great  water-power.     The  main  -: 
and  both  bram-he-  li;i\e  been  canalized,  but  the  railroads 
have  to  a  great  extent  rendered  the  canals  useless. 

Slis'sex,  county  of  England,  S.  of  Surrey  anil  border- 
ing on  the  English  Channel,  comprises  nn  area  of  1 1  lift  s.|. 
in.,  with  117.IH7  inhabitants.  It  is  intersected  from  E.  to 
W.  by  a  range  of  low  hills,  ealled  the  South  Downs,  con- 
sisting of  chalk  covered  with  tine  turf  and  affording  excel- 
lent pasturage,  where  the  celebrated  breed  of  sheep  called 
the  Southdown*  is  reared.  To  the  N.  of  the  range  is  an 
extensive  forest-region,  famous  for  its  timber  from  time 
immemorial;  to  the  S.  the  ground  is  wholly  under  tillage, 
and  lar^'e  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  turnips,  and  hops 
are  rai-ril,  aii'l  hogs,  fowl,  and  rabbits  are  roared. 

Sussex,  county  of  S.  Delaware,  bordering  on  Maryland, 
drained  by  atlluents  of  Nunticokc  and  Pocomoke  rivers 
and  traversed  by  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Haltimorc 
and  Junction  and  Breakwater  R.  Rs.  The  surface  is  level 
and  the  soil  fertile.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
sweet  potatoes,  lumber,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Georgetown.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  m.  P.  31,696. 

Sussex,  county  of  N.  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  affluents  of  Delaware 
River  and  traversed  by  Sussex  R.  R.  The  Blue  Moun- 
tains cross  the  W.  part,  and  the  Hamburg  and  Waya- 
wanda  Mountains  the  E.  part,  the  entire  surface  being 
hilly,  with  a  fertile  soil.  There  are  several  small  lakes,  of 
which  Hopatcong  in  the  S.  E.  part  supplies  the  summit- 
level  of  the  Morris  C'anal.  Franklinito  iron  ore,  zinc,  and 
slate  occur.  There  are  flouring-mills,  saw-mills,  ironworks, 
and  distilleries.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
buckwheat,  hay,  potatoes,  wool,  and  dairv  products.  Cap. 
Newton.  Area,  about  600  sq.  m.  P.  2X,168. 

Sussex,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  drained  by  Black- 
water  and  Nottoway  rivers  and  traversed  by  the  Atlantic 
.Mississippi  and  Ohio  and  Richmond  Potomac  and  Fred- 
ericksburg  R.  Rs.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile. 
Staples.  Indian  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Sussex 
Court-house.  Area,  about  400  sq.  m.  P.  7885. 

Sussex  (EARLS  AND  DUKES  OP).  This  title  has  been 
borne  by  persons  of  different  families:  THOMAS  RATCLIFFE, 
earl  of  Sussex,  b.  in  1526;  was  sent  in  1553  as  English  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of  the 
emperor  ;  on  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  and 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  in  1569  president  of  the  North, 
in  which  capacity  he  put  down  the  insurrection  against 
Elizabeth  headed  by  the  dukes  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  made  lord 
chamberlain.  D.  without  issue  July  9,  1583. — Arorsfrs 
FREDERICK,  duke  of  Sussex,  sixth  son  of  George  III.,  b.  at 
Buckingham  Palace  Jan.  27,  1773;  was  sent  to  Gottingen 
to  complete  his  education;  went  to  Italy,  and  there,  being 
still  a  minor,  contracted  a  marriage  with  Lady  Augusta 
Murray,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore.  A  marriage 
between  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  and  a  subject  without 
the  royal  assent  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  court  of 
prerogatives  pronounced  this  marriage  to  be  null  and  void ; 
but  the  prince  and  the  lady  lived  together  as  man  and  wife 
until  her  death  in  1830.  Their  eldest  son,  known  as  Sir 
Augustus  d'Este,  claimed  to  be  of  legitimate  birth,  but  this 
claim  was  never  allowed.  Their  daughter,  known  as  Made- . 
moiselle  Augusta  d'Este,  married  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  in  1850  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Truro.  The  marriage  of  Prince  Augustus  Frederick  was 
highly  offensive  to  his  father,  and  he  was  always  in  dis- 
grace at  court,  and  it  was  not  till  1801,  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old,  that  he  was  created  duke  of  Sussex,  with 
an  allowance  of  £12,000  a  year,  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  £18,000.  He  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but, 
although  of  very  moderate  abilities  and  attainments,  col- 
lected an  extensive  library,  which  was  especially  rich  in 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  various  languages,  and  was  fond 
of  presiding  at  public  dinners.  D.  Apr.  21.  1843,  leaving 
directions  in  his  will  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  and  not  at  Windsor.  The  title 
is  now  dormant. 

Sussex  Court-house,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Sussex 
co..  Va.  P.  177*. 

Sut'cliffe  (MATTHEW),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Devonshire  nbout 
1550;  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  civilian. 


but  took  holy  orders,  and  became  archdeacon  of  Tnunton 
in  l.'iMJ.  dean  of  Exeter  in  15SS,  and  prebend  of  Wells  in 
1  .~>y2.  He  founded  a  college  at  Chelsea,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  provost,  the  fellows  of  which  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  writing  the  annals  of  their  times  and  to  combat- 
ing popery  and  Pelagianism  ;  but  the  institution  fell  into 
decay,  became  an  asylum  for  invalid  poldiers,  and  finally 
a  part  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Ho  wrote  miuiy  polemical 
works,  among  which  are — Trtaline  uu  En-lr*;«*i!rnl  ll!»- 
ri/iliiit  (1590),  l)i*i>nt«t!<i  </•  /'; ••  •»'•.'/'' •/ •/.,  I  l.'i'.M  ',  /'•  I'mlml- 
{'•il  t-t  O/-tli'>if"j-it  f'firitti  h'rclem'rt  (1592),  It*  /'niiti{i<-i*  ill- 

jaita  !>,, nini, :<:,„„•  in  /•:•,/,,;,,  i  l.v.mi.  Hi-  Ptorgetorio  (1599), 
De  Vrni  I'hriti!  /•;.;•/.*;„  <l<il>").  1 1,-  M;*ta\ 1603),  De  JH- 
dnliji-nt'i'i-,  .7  .Inliilco  (1606).  D.  in  1629. 

Suth'crland,  county  of  Northern  Scotland,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  North  Sea,  comprises  an  area 
of  1754  sq.  m..  with  23,lixii  inhabitants.  The  surface  is 
elevated,  mountainous,  and  rugged,  interspersed  with  large 
tracts  of  moorland  or  covered  with  e.\tensi>  <•  forests,  where 
herds  of  red-deer  roam  wild.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  im- 
proved state,  but,  on  account  of  the  physical  character  of 
the  country,  confined  to  a  few  places.  Hearing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and  fishing  of  salmon  and  herring  arc  the  prin- 
cipal occupations. 

Sutherland  (ALEXANDER  JOUK),  M.  D.,  b.  about  1810; 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  published  Ctit>i<-nl 
Lfctures  on  Itimmittf  and  the  f^uthology  tyftuttnity,  and  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  report  on  the  Treatment  of  fn- 
tanily  (1845).  D.  in  1867. 

Sutherland  (Di'KEs  OP).  GEORGE  GHAXVII.I.E  LEVE- 
SON-GowER,  the  first  duke,  b.  Jnn.  9,  1758,  was  the  son  of 
the  marquis  of  Stafford ;  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
while  young;  was  ambassador  to  France  1790-99,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1799  as  Baron  (tower.  His  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Bridgcwater,  dying  in  1803,  he  inherited  his 
immense  property,  which,  with  the  estates  which  he  already 
held,  made  him  the  most  wealthy  nobleman  of  England. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Sutherland  in  1833,  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  D.  July  19,  1833.  The 
Bridgewater  estates  were  entailed  upon  his  second  son, 
Francis  (who  was  afterward  created  earl  of  Ellesmere,  thus 
founding  a  new  house),  while  the  remainder  of  the  prop- 
erty devolved  upon  the  eldest  son,  GEORGE  GRANVILLE 
SfTHERLAND-LEVEsox-GoWEH,  the  second  duke  (b.  in  1786 ; 
d.  Feb.  28,  1861),  who  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  husband  of 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Georgiana,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, famous  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  for 
her  patronage  of  anti-slavery  and  other  philanthropical 
movements  (b.  May  21,  1806;  d.  Oct.  27, 1868).  The  pres- 
ent and  third  duke  is  GEORGE  GRAN VILLE  WILLIAM  SI'TIIER- 
LANn-LEVESON-GoWER,  b.  Dec.  19,  1828;  was  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Sutherlandshire  1852-61,  suc- 
ceeding to  the  dukedom  Feb.  21,  1861.  He  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  British  peers,  having  large  estates  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  for  residences  Stafford  House, 
London  ;  Dunrobin  Castle  and  Loch  Inver  House,  Suther- 
landshire; Trentham  Hall,  Staffordshire;  Lilleshal!  House, 
Shropshire,  and  Tarbat  House,  Ross-shire. — His  eldest  son, 
by  courtesy  marquess  of  Stafford  (b.  July  20,  1851),  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  life-guards,  has  since  1874  represented  Suther- 
landshire in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sutherland  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury; studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
took  his  degree  as  M.  D.  in  1831 ;  subsequently  held  seve- 
ral minor  appointments ;  represented  the  British  govern- 
ment at  the  international  quarantine  conference  held  in 
Paris  in  1851,  and  in  1856  was  sent  as  royal  commissioner 
of  sanitary  arrangements  to  the  army  of  the  Crimea.  He 
was  afterward  made  medical  superintendent  and  inspector- 
general  of  the  board  of  health,  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  health  of  the  In- 
dian army,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  improvement  of 
barracks  and  hospitals. 

Sut'leJ,the  eastcrnmostof  the"five  rivers"of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  rises  in  Thibet  in  lat.  31°  5'  N.,  Ion.  81°  6'  E.,  at  an 
elevation  of  20,000  feet  above  the  sea,  breaks  through  the 
Himalaya  as  a  furious  torrent  at  an  elevation  of  8494  feet, 
flows  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  joins  the  Indus  in  hit. 
29°  N.  as  a  calm,  majestic  stream,  700  yards  broad,  30  feet 
deep,  and  navigable  at  all  seasons. 

Su'tra  [Sansk.,  a  "thread  "],  in  Sanskrit  literature,  the 
technical  name  of  the  numerous  series  of  religious  aphor- 
isms and  rules  which  constitute  an  important  part  of 
Hindoo  literature,  including  all  the  ritual,  grammatical, 
metrical,  and  philosophical  works.  They  consist  of  brief 
sentences  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  were  usually 
written  separately  on  dried  palm-leaves  tied  together  by  a 
string,  whence  the  name. 

Suttee'  [Sansk.,  Sati,  "a  virtuous  wife"],  a  term  in- 
correctly applied  by  English  writers  to  denote  the  practice 


SUTTER— SWABIA. 


formerly  common  in  India  of  a  widow  burning  herself  on 

a  funeral  pile  ah.m;  with  the  hoih  -of  her  husband.  Th 
pr»otio«  was  unknown  to  the  primitive  Aryans,  and  is  n 
iillmled  I"  in  the  Vedas.  except  in  a  single  passage  of  th 
Y<ijin--r«/<t  of  dispuied  authenticity,  and  is  not  sanctione 
In  the  I  in-  of  .Menu,  but  rests  upon  the  authority  of  th 
later  Saitm  and  I'inana-.  lietween  ISI5  anil  1820  ther 
were  abort  7i'i|i>  cases  of  suttee  in  Bengal  alone.  J 
prohiliitory  law  was  enaeled  in  IS29,  and  rigidly  enforce; 
in  Bengal  by  Lord  William  Kentinck,  and  was  extended  U 
the  allied  native  states  in  1847,  since  which  time  the  prac 
tice  lias  virtually  Of 

Suffer,  county  nf  Central  California,  lying  between 
.  nient  i  ami  Feather  rivers.  It  is  mostly  level  liottom- 
land.  with  the  exception  of  the  Slitter  Buttes,  an  isolated 
group  in  the  N.  part.  Timber  is  very  scarce.  Staples, 
wheat,  barlev.  hav.  wine,  and  wool.  Cap.  Yuba  City.  Area 
576  si|.  m.  P.  5031). 

Slitter,  tp.,  Amador  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sutler  Creek.    P.  1966. 
Sntter,  tp.,  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.     P.  1078. 

Slitter,  v.  and  tp.,  Sutler  eo.,  Cal.,  on  California  Pacific 
R.  R.     P.  1075. 

Sutler  (JOHN  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  Kandern,  Baden.  Feb. 
!•>.  IM).';.-  graduated  as  a  Swiss  military  officer  at  Berne, 
and  in  1S34  emigrated  to  America;  established  himself  as 
a  trader  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  in  1838  crossed  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  thence  back 
to  Alaska,  and  while  voyaging  down  the  coast  was  stranded 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  July, 
1839.      He   made   his  way  into   the   interior,   received    a 
.Mexican  grant  of  land,  and  in  1841  built  a  fort  and  founded 
a  settlement  which  he  called  New  Helvetia,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Sacramento.     The  Mexican  government 
made  him  governor  of  the  northern  dislrict  of  California, 
and  when  the  Americans  came  into  possession  of  the  region 
he  was  appointed  alcalde  and  Indian  agent.     He  was  in 
Feb.,  1848,  engaged  in  enlarging  the  race  of  his  saw-mill, 
when  gold  was  discovered  in  the  excavation.     This  discov- 
ery soon  proved  his  financial  ruin;  his  laborers  deserted 
him ;  his  lands  were  overrun  by  gold-diggers,  and  he  failed 
to  secure  any  recognition  of  his  claims  beyond  an  annual 
allowance  of  $3000  from  the  State.     In  1 8*73  ho  left  Cali- 
fornia and  took  up  his  residence  at  Litiz,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 
Sutler  Creek,  p.-v.,  Sutler  lp.,  Amador  co.,  Cal. 
Sut'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  Black- 
stone  River  and  Canal  and  on  Providence  and  Worcester 
R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  cotton-mills,  8  saw-mills.    P.  2699. 
Sutton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Neb.,  on  Burlington 
and  Missouri  R.  R.  in  Nebraska,  60  miles  W.  of  Lincoln, 
has  3  churches,  an  excellent  school,  a  handsome  park,  2 
hotels,  a  large  flouring-mill,  and  1  newspaper.     P.  about 

WELI.MAN  BROS.,  PROPS.  "  TIMES." 
Sutton,  p.-v.  and  lp.,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  II.     P.  1155. 
Sutton,  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River.     P.  4369. 
Sutton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.     P.  920. 
Sutton  (AMOS),  b.  al  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  in  1798  •  in  1824 
was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  India,  and  stationed  at 
•issa,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  visil  lo  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed      He 
ompiled  an  Oriya  dictionary,  grammar,  and  lesson-book, 
translated  the  Bible  and  other  books  into  that  language  in 
h  he  also  put  forth  several  tracls.     In  English  hepub- 
ished  a  Bymnlook  for  the  Minion  Congregation,,  a  fiUfc 
to  the  »„•„,„:;  pn,nily  Chaplain  (1831),  and  Orina  ,„„!  it, 
BwaigeHmtim  (1850).   D.  at  Cultuck,  India,  Aug.  17, 1854. 
Sutton  (CHARLES  MANNERS),  b.  in  1780,  was  the  eldesi 
son  of  the  »ohbillun>  of  Canlerbury  (also  Charles  Manners 
Sutton   b.  1755;  bishop  of  Norwich  1792;  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  180o ;  author  of  several  sermons  and  papers  on 
natural  history;  d.  1828);  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam 
bndge;  called  to  the  bar  in  1805;  returned  to  PariianZt 
forKnaresborough  in  1807,  represenling  that  borough  until 
1 832,  when  he  was  elected  for  Ihe  University  of  Cambridge 
He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  "n  1817 
dwos  re-elected  to  successive  Parliaments  until  1835 
when  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Abererombie  by  a  majority 
tit  J«     f  v-  WaS  !«7  afterward  made  a  peer  under  the 
es  of  Viscount  Canterbury  and  Baron  Bottsford,  but  is 
beller  known  by  his  original  name.     D.  July  21    1845 


Sutton  (TnoNfAs),  b.  at  Knaith,  Lincolnshire,  in  1532- 
Tawa't  Lin^l  *'  f  °n  ?"d  Calnb"d^  afterward' studvng 
w£k  an  1  ?h"  K  :,,.becainc  secretary  to  the  earl  of  War" 
Tnd  We,  |°  rf  '°n  °f  the  dukea  of  Northumberland 

"ok  IndT  ,T  rd°  mastcr°f  ordnance  at  Be, - 

Mk,  and  in  reward  for  his  services  was  created  for  life 


master-general  of  ordnance  in  the  North,  commandin"  a 
battery  at  thesicgeof  Edinburgh  in  1573.     While  thus  em- 
ployed he  purchased  from  the  bishop  of  Durham  two  man- 
on  in  which  extensive  coal-mines  were  discovered,  which 
soon  produced  for  him  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  ex- 
pended in  a  magnificent  manner.     But  upon  the  death  of 
his  wife,  in  1602,  ho  resolved  to  devote  his  great  wealth  to 
charitable  uses,  and  purchased  the  dissolved  inonastei-\  of 
Chartreux,  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, where  he  founded  the  hospital  and  school  of  Charter-' 
house.     (See  CHARTER-HOUSE.)     He  died  before  the  edifice 
was  fully  completed,  and  his  remains,  which  were  at  first 
interred  elsewhere,  wore  removed  lo  a  vault  prepared  for 
them  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-house.     I).  Deo.  12   1611. 
Sutton's,  tp.,  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  466. 
Su'ture  [Lat.  ,ntnrn,  "seam"],  in  anatomy,  is  the  line 
of  union  of  two  bones  between  which  there  is  no  motion. 
Where  motion  is  intended,  the  union  is  a  joint  or  dlarthro- 
sis.     The  most  general  lerm  for  Ihe  immovable  joint   is 
synarthrosis;  this  includes  the  suture  (,utum) :  the  sell i ml  v- 
esis,  in  which  a  thin  lamina  of  bone  is  received  between 
two  laminfE  of  another  bone;  and  the  gomphosis,  in  which 
a  long  process  is  inserted  into  a  socket.     The  fixed  joints 
called  sutures  (mlurx)  arc  of  two  primary   kinds,  called 
outnra  vera  and  mitiira  ,»,tha.     Sutura  vera,  the  true  suture 
presents  three  species— tntnrn   dentata,  where  the    bonei 
are  joined  by  loolh-like  processes;  sutura  terrain,  where 
he  bones  have  serrate  edges;  and  nilnrn  ftioooM,  where 
hey  overlap  like  selvages  of  cloth,  but  with  notched  pro- 
esses.     Of  sutura  notha,  the  bastard  suture,  there  are  two 
tinds — sntura  tqnamnm,  scaly  suture,  where  two  beveled 
margins   overlap  each    other;   and    harmauin,   where   two 
ough  surfaces  are  simply  applied  to  each  other. 

Suwal'ki,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of 
Augustovo,  has  many  educalional  inslitutions.  P.  10,S96. 
Suwan'nee,  county  of  N.  Florida,  drained  by  Suwnn- 
nee  River  and  traversed  by  Jackson  Pensacola  and  .Mobile 
R.  R.  The  surface  is  undulating,  with  several  small  la  lies 
and  swamps.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes 
peas,  and  beans,  with  a  litlle  collon  and  sugar  C-u>' 
Live  Oak.  Area,  790  sq.  m.  P.  3556. 

Su'warow,  or    Su'voroff   (AI.EXEI  VASILIEVITPH) 
COUNT  RIMNIKSKI,  PRINCE   ITAI.ISKI,  b.  in   Finland   Nov. 
24,  1729;  entered  early  the  Russian  army,  and  was  made  a 
colonel  after  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  Aug.  12,  17511,  and 
a  general  in  1783,  after  Ihe  campaign  against  the  Tartars 
on   the  Kuban.     As  commander-in-chief  in   the   Turkish 
war  of  1787  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Kinburn  Oct.  1,  1787 
at  Fokshany  Aug.  1,  1789,  on   the   banks  of  the   Rimnik 
Sept.  22,  1789,  and  took  Ismail  with  great  slaughter  Dec. 
22,  1790.     In   1794  he  commanded  in   Poland,  and   took 
Pragawilz  Sepl.  24,  1794,  after  which  Catharine   II.  made 
him  field-marshal.     But  his  most  brilliant  exploit  was  his 
Italian  campaign  in   1799.      He  had  fallen  into  disgrace 
under  Paul  I.,  and  had  even  been  deprived  of  his  rank, 
but  on  the  demand   of  the    emperor  of  Austria    he  was' 
nevertheless,    made   commander-in-chief    of    the    Russian 
army  which  was  senl  to  Italy  to  co-operate  with  the  Aus- 
tnans  against  France.     He  defeated  the  French  at  Trebia 
July  17-19,  1799,  and  at  Novi  Aug.   15,   1799,  and  then- 
crossed  the  Alps  to  join  Ihe  Austrians  under  Korsakoffand 
Hotz.     But  both  the  Auslrian  generals  had  been  defeated, 
and  Suwarow  was  compelled  to  retreat.     Shortly  after  the 
Russian-Austrian  alliance  was  dissolved,  and  tlie  Russian 
army  wilhdrawn  from  Ihe  theatre  of  war.    Died  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  May  17,  1800.     His    f»- 
tooingraphy,  written  in  French,  was  edited  by  Glinka  in  2 
vols.  (Moscow,  1819). 

Svend'borg,  lown  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  of 
iunen,  has  a  good  harbor,  considerable  shipbuilding,  and 
an  active  export-trade.  P.  6700. 

Swa'bia,  or  Snabia  [Ger.  Schwaben],  was  formerly 
the  name  of  a  territory  of  South-western  Germany,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden,  and 
Minded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from 
.Switzerland  and  France,  and  N.  and  E.  by  the  Palatinate, 
Franconia,  and  Bavaria.  Its  original  name  was  M,'ni,n,i,;,,, 
but  when,  in  496,  the  Alemanni  were  conquered  by  Clovis 
the  country  received  the  name  of  Swabia  after  the  Sucvi, 
who  inhabited  large  parts  of  it.  In  1080  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  made  it  a  duchy,  and  bestowed  it  as  an  heredi- 
tary fief  on  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen.  Under  this  family 
the  country,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
in  Germany,  prospered  and  became  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing civilization.  But  when  the  family  became  extinct 
with  Conradin,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  Ghibelline  party 
was  executed  at  Naples  in  1268,  Swabia  was  broken  lip 
into  many  small  dominions  and  free  cities,  which  acknow- 
ledged no  other  authority  than  Ihe  emperor  himself,  and 
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oat  of  the  different  coalitions  and  unions  and  !e;i'_nic- 
whieh  these  petty  stale-  formed  in  order  to  defend  them- 
selves, anil  which  several  times  played  a  enn-picuoiis  part 
in  (iei'MKin  history,  came,  at  last,  the  two  din-hies  (,f  W'.ir 

t her;,'  and  Baden.    1'rom  irill.'i  to  ismi.  Swabia  \va-  one  of 

the  ton  circles  into  which  the  Herman  empire  was  divided. 

Su'iiiii,  county  of  S.  W.  North  Cu 
olina,  formed  since  the  census  of  1S70 
i'riuii  .lack-in  enmity,  ami  separated  from 
Teiino  -cc  Ijy  tin1  (ifeat  Smoky  Moun- 
tains The  surface  is  well  adapted  fur 
stock-raising.  Cap.  Charleston. 

Suiim  (CiiAiii.Ks).  h.  in  Manchester, 
England,  in  ISO!!;  was  employed  in  the 
business  of  his  uncle,  a  il\er,  until  thirty 
years  old,  when  he  heeunio  1111  engraver, 
having  in  the  menu  time  contributed 
verse:  mill  prose  to  various  periodicals, 
in  time  1 niniii^  known  as  "the  Man- 
chester poet,"  and  in  1857  receiving  a 
pension  of  £50  from  the  civil  list.  Ho 
published  many  volumes  of  poems,  among 

Which  an Mftririll    KXHIII/H  (  1S27  I,    li,;,n- 

f,V»  nf  ill''   Mi,,:/,  etc.  (1831).   /Jrybitrr/h 

A/,1,1  ';/      (ISIIL'l.      I',, /,i',i,-l      „/     Poi/,-1/     ifllll 

]£<,iii>titf>-  (Is  II),  It/Ufa,,-*  for  Childhood 
(Is-Mii,  l>,;iiiniii,-  Chapttrt,  etc.  (1848), 
Engliih  .M, indies  (1849),  Letters  of  Laura 
ft' A  i,,','i-ni't  etc.  (1853),  Art  and  Fashion 
(ISC,:;),  Songs  and  Ballads  (1867),  and  a 
Memoir  of  Henry  Leversege  (1835).  A 
collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in 
Boston  in  1872.  I),  at  Manchester  Sept.  22,  1874. 

Swain  (DAVID  LOWHY),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Asheville,  N.  C., 
Jan.  4.  1801  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina,: was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823;  elected  to  the  State 
legislature  1S24;  appointed  judge  of  the  supremo  court 
1831 ;  was  governor  of  the  State  1832-35,  and  from  1835  to 
his  dentil  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
lie  wrote  many  valuable  historical  papers,  and  published 
}fixt»i-,/  nf  titr  /1,-itinh  Fnparton  of  North  Carolina  in  1776 
(1853).  D.  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Sept.  3,  1S68. 

Swfuns'borough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Emanuel  co., 
Gu.  1*.  108. 

Swain'son  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Liverpool  Oct.  8,  1789; 
served  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  British  army 
1807-15,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  ;  accompanied  the  German  naturalist  Kostcr  in  his 
travels  in  South  America  1815,  after  which  he  settled  in 
London,  and  began  in  1820  the  issue  of  his  works  on 
natural  history.  In  1841  he  emigrated  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  was  attorney-general,  and  subsequently  published 
several  works  on  the  natural  history  and  social  and  polit- 
ical condition  of  that  colony  and  Tasmania.  Among  his 
works,  many  of  which  have  become  standard  and  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  are — Zoological  fllun- 
trationn  (1st  series,  with  318  colored  plates,  1820-23;  2d 
series,  with  136  plates,  1829-33) ;  Exotic  Conchology 
(1821-22;  new  cd.  1841) ;  The  Naturalist's  Guide  for  Col- 
lecting and  Presenting  all  Subjects  of  Natural  History  and 
Sotany,  particularly  Shell*,  1840;  11  vols.  on  zoology,  etc., 
in  Lardncr's  Cabinet  Cyclopatlia  (1834-40),  including  Clas- 
sification, Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  Habits 


Di-aminys,  of  birds  from  Brazil  and  Mexico  (1834-41);  06- 
lenntiont  on  the  Climate  of  New  Zealand  (1840)  ;  New  Zea- 
land, being  the  subject  of  a  lecture  on  the  colonization  of 
that  island  (1859);  and  New  Zealand  and  the  War  (1862). 
He  also  made  a  government  survey  and  report  of  the  forests 
and  trees  of  Tasmania;  furnished  papers  to  scientific  peri- 
odicals and  the  journals  of  learned  societies;  prepared  the 
article  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  man  and  animals 
in  Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography  ;  assisted  Sir  John 
Richardson  in  the  account  of  North  American  birds  con- 
tained in  his  Fauna  Jloreali-Aniericana  (1831);  and  with 
Mr.  Shuckard  prepared  the  History  and  Natural  Arrange- 
ment of  Insects  (1840).  He  appears  to  have  been  living  as 
late  as  1876. 

Swal'low  [Ang.-Pax.  smalewe],  the  English  name 
given  (sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  specific 
qualifications)  to  the  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Hirun- 
dinidit.  and  which  are  distinguished  by  their  w'ide  deep 
gape,  allusion  to  which  is  evidently  conveyed  in  the  name. 
They  all  have  the  form  familiar  in  the  common  swallows 
of  the  U.  S. ;  the  neck  is  rather  short;  the  head  full :  the 


tinned  backward  nearly  n-  tar  a-,  "r  ijiiite  under,  the  eyes; 
there  are  no  distinct  rirtal  bristles:  nostrils  nib-lateral j 
the  wings  arc  very  Ion;,'  mid  pointed,  and  have  only  nine 
primaries,  of  which  the  second  i-  generally  longest,  buttho 
first  is  nearly  or  quite  eijna!  toil:  the  tail  is  forked  or 
emarginated,  and  normally  consists  of  twelve  feathers  ;  the 


legs  are  weak  and  small,  the  tarsi  being  not  longer  than 
the  middle  toe;  the  tarsi  have  each  two  lateral  undivided 
plates,  meeting  behind  in  a  sharp  ridge;  the  toes  are  not 
versatile,  long  and  slender,  three  anterior  and  one  posterior, 
and  with  the  normal  number  of  joints ;  the  claws  curved 
and  acute,  but  slender.  Such  are  the  principal  external 
characters  of  the  family.  Some  anatomical  features  are 
noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  they  demonstrate  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  the  family  with  the  ordinary  singing  birds 
(such  as  the  sparrows,  thrushes,  etc.),  and  the  great  differ- 
ences from  the  swifts,  which  resemble  them  so  much  as 
formerly  to  have  been  generally  united  with  them.  Thus, 
as  in  the  Coraeomorpho?  or  Passeres  generally,  "  the 
sternum  has  a  forked  manubrium,"  and  "  its  posterior  edge 
has  a  single  notch  on  each  side ;"  "  the  clavicles  have  ex- 
panded T-shaped  scapular  ends,  and  send  back  a  vertical 
process  from  their  inferior  junction  ;"  and  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  are  modified  after  the  type  common  to  the 
Oscines  or  singing  birds.  The  species  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  representatives  are  found  in  almost  every  land 
and  every  zone  save  the  extreme  polar  regions.  By  G.  R. 
Gray  (Hand-List  of  Birds,  vol.  i.  pp.  68-75)  111  species  are 
recognized.  The  several  genera  have  been  differentiated 
by  one  writer  (R.  B.  Sharpe  in  Proc.  Zaol.  Hoc.  London, 
1870,  p.  288)  into  two  groups,  called  by  him  sub-families — 
viz.  (1)  Hirundinina;,  in  which  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing 
is  smooth-feathered,  containing  almost  all  of  the  species; 
and  (2)  Psalidoprocninoo,  in  which  it  is  serrated  or  armed 
with  stiff  recurved  hooks,  represented  by  the  African 
genus  Psalidoprocne  and  the  American  fitelgidopteryx. 
The  species  are  among  the  most  active  and  gracefuf  of 
birds,  and  their  circling  and  sweeping  flight  is  well  known 
to  observers.  They  feed  almost  exclusively  on  insects, 
which  they  take  on  the  wing.  Their  mode  of  nesting  is 
various.  The  female  lays  in  most  cases  five  or  six  eggs. 
The  most  common  American  species  are  Proyne  snltis,  the 
purple  martin;  Petrochelidon  lunifrons,  the  cliff  or  eave 
swallow  ;  Hirundo  horreornm,  the  barn  swallow;  and  Cotyle 
riparia,  the  bank  swallow  or  sand  martin.  The  chim- 
ney swallow  is  a  swift  or  cypselid.  (See  SWIFT  ;  also  MAR- 
TIN.) THEODORE  GILL. 

Swal'lowing,  or  Deglutition,  is  the  physiological 
act  by  which  food  (in  man  and  most  vertebrates,  after  more 
or  less  trituration  by  the  teeth)  is  carried  from  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus. 
The  process  of  swallowing  is,  in  the  higher  animals,  an  ex- 
ceedingly complicated  one.  It  is  initiated  by  voluntary 
muscles,  which  pass  the  food  or  drink  from  the  mouth  into 
the  pharynx.  Here  the  process  becomes  essentially  an  in- 
voluntary one.  The  mechanism  of  the  pharyngeal  part  of 
the  act  of  swallowing  is  not  perfectly  understood,  or,  at 
least,  physiologists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  functions 
of  the  epiglottis  and  the  neighboring  structures  which  serve 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  food  and  drink  into  the  larynx. 
(For  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question  see  Flint's  Physi- 
ology, part  ii.  pp.  181-207.) 

Swam  'in  erda  m  (  JAN),  b.  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  12, 1637 ; 
studied  medicine,  especially  anatomy,  at  Leyden  and  Paris ; 
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9ett.o,.  in  Amsterdam,  and 


..,!,•  translate*  ji.fe.i^..  ~.r   - 

S«  amp'scott,  p.-v.andtp.,  Essex  co..  Mass.,onMassa- 
clM,  "t.V "!,v  Ud  on  Has.,,,,  K.  11..  is  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-plae,-  and  has  several  elegant  hotels.  P.  1&40. 

Swan  :  Ang.-Sax.].  a  name  applie 
birds   of  the  family   Anatida;   which 


lied  to  those  swimming 
have   a   bill  nearly 


ro 

Th 
lar 

•  thers  admit  four  genera,  Cyi/int*.  Olor,  Champa, 
and  C,,,,-oraba.  Chenopis  includes  the  black  swan  ot 
Australia,  C.  atrutn.  There  are  considerable  anatomical 
differences  among  the  swans.  The  North  American  swans, 
'l/i/nim  iimericaniis  (whistling  swan)  and  G.  6mm'MMr 
(tmeter  swan  are  fine  birds  both  white.  The  tame 
s 

sw 
w 

t     —   .  .  . 

species  are  known.  Swans  live  to  a  great  age.  They  are 
mostly  beautifully  white,  and  their  down  is  prized  for  trim- 
ming 'ladies'  garments.  The  flesh  is  not  very  good  except 
when  the  birds  are  young. 

Swan,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  111.    P.  1007. 
Swan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.,  on  Grand  Rapids 
and  Indiana  R.  R.     P.  1295. 

Swan,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.  P.  1001. 
Swan,  tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.  P.  1062. 
Swan  (JAMES),  b.  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1754;  came 
to  America  at  an  early  age;  was  clerk  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  in  Boston  ;  published  a  Dissuasion  to  Great 
Itritnin  and  the  (Women  from  the  Slave-Trade  to  Africa 
(1772);  espoused  the  patriot  cause;  was  one  of  the  "Bos- 
ton tea  party  ;"  aide-de-camp  to  Warren  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
where  he  was  wounded  ;  became  captain  of  artillery,  sec- 
retary to  the  Massachusetts  board  of  war,  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1778,  and  afterward  adjutant-general  of  the 
State.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1787,  deeply  involved  in  debt; 
wrote  Causes  qtii  sont  oppostes  au  Progres  du  Commerce 
cntre  la  France  et  left  £tats-Unis  de  VAmcriqne  (1790), 
which  gained  considerable  reputation  for  him.  He  acquired 
a  large  fortune,  returned  to  America  in  1795,  and  became 
famous  for  his  munificence.  In  1798  he  returned  to  Europe, 
and  was  engaged  in  important  commercial  and  financial 
enterprises  until  1815,  when,  upon  the  suit  of  a  German 
with  whom  he  had  transactions,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie  in  Paris,  where  he  remained 
fifteen  years,  living  in  sumptuous  style  and  maintaining 
an  unceasing  litigation  in  the  French  courts.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  published  —  On  the  Fisheries 
(1784),  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  (1786),  National  Arith- 
metick  (1786),  and  an  Address  on  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
ture!,, and  Comment  (1817).  D.  in  Paris  Mar.  18,  1831. 

Swan  (T.  L.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Aug.  23,  1841,  in  Maryland  ; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860  ;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1  Sfi2,  a  commander  in  1  874  ;  served  in  the  Brook- 
lyn at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  and  was  thus 
mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  his  commanding  officer, 
Capt.  James  Alden  :  "  Lieut.  Thomas  L.  Swan,  the  ord- 
nance officer,  had  everything  ready,  and  the  working  of 
his  department  was  admirable  ;  he  was  principally  occu- 
pied during  the  action  with  the  bow-chasers." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Swan   (WILLIAM   DRAPER),  b.  at  Dorchester,   Mass., 
Nov.  17,  1809;  was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  May- 
hew  Grammar  School,  Boston  ;  afterward  became  a  pub- 
lisher, and  in  1862  was  elected  to  the  State  senate:  pre- 
pared a  series  of  ten  popular  spelling  and  reading  books 
for  schools,  and  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Robert 
Swan  and  Daniel  Leech,  a  series  of  three  volumes  of  arith- 
metic ;  also  published  The  Critic  rritii-iwd  and  Worcester 
vindicated  (1860).     D.  at  Dorchester  Nov.  2,  1864. 
Swan  City,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  Neb.     P.  418. 
Swan  Creek,  tp.,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.    P.  427. 
Swan  Creek,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  0.    P.  1100. 
Swan  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Turner  co.,  Dak. 
Swan  Lake,  tp.,  Meeker  co.,  Minn.     P.  539. 
Swann,  tp.,  Taney  co.,  Mo.     P.  1787. 


Swann  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va. ;  was  educated 
at  Columbian  College  and  the  University  of  Virginia; 
studied  law  at  Washington,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Neapolitan  commission  ;  settled  at  Baltimore  in 
1834:  became  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  II. 
in  ISM,  and  its  president  1847-03,  and  was  also  president 
of  the  North-western  Virginia  R.  R. ;  in  1S56,  and  again 
in  1858,  was  elected  mayor  of  Baltimore.  He  emancipated 
his  slaves  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  and  was^ 
an  earnest  Union  man  throughout  that  contest.  In  1864 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  and  in  1866  Senator 
in  Congress,  but  declined  to  leave  the  executive  chair.  In 
1868  he  was  chosen  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and  sub- 
sequently at  each  term,  becoming  in  1875  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

Swaniiano'a,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
1526. 

Swan  Quarter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hyde  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  1115. 

Swans'borough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Onslow  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
of  v.  141 ;  of  tp.  1475. 

Swan'sea,  town  of  England,  county  of  Glamorgan, 
South  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe.  where  a  good  har- 
bor, lined  with  convenient  quays  and  docks,  has  been  built. 
When,  in  1830,  the  rich  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
peculiar  adaptability  of  the  coals  for  smelting  purposes 
were  thoroughly  explored  and  understood,  the  town  became 
the  centre  of  the  English  copper  production,  and  developed 
very  rapidly.  Copper  ore  is  brought  hither  not  only  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  also  from  Cuba  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  185,000  tons  of  copper  are  annually  produced. 
Very  important  too  are  its  breweries,  tanneries,  ami  manu- 
factures of  iron,  pottery,  and  porcelain,  and  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  patent  fuel,  a  mixture  of  culm  and  tar  compressed 
into  the  shape  of  bricks.  P.  51,720. 

Swan's  Isle,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.    P.  451. 

Swan'ton,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.     P.  447. 

Swanton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  on  Missis- 
quoi  River,  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  on  Vermont  Central 
R.  R.,  has  several  manufactories,  an  academy,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  2866. 

Swan'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.    P.  770. 

Swan'zey,  or  Swan'sea,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bristol  co., 
Mass.,  on  Mount  Hope  Bay  and  on  Providence  Warren  anil 
Bristol  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  and  is  noted  in  New  England 
history  for  the  massacre  of  several  men  by  Indians  June 
24, 1675,  which  gave  rise  to  "  King  Philip's  war."  P.  1294. 

Swanzey,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Ash- 
uelot  River,  has  cotton  and  woollen  factories.  P.  1626. 

Swarth'more,  p.-v.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa. 

Swartz  (OLATJS),  b.  at  Norrkiiping,  Sweden,  in  1760; 
studied  natural  science,  especially  botany,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsal;  travelled  extensively  in  Finland,  Lapland, 
the  West  Indies,  etc.,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Institute  of  Stockholm, 
where  he  d.  in  1818.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  writings 
are  Flora  India  Occidentalis  (3  vols.,  1806),  Synopsis  Fili- 
cinn  (1806),  besides  a  number  of  minor  essays  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnscan  Society  in  London. 

Swata'ra,  tp.,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.,  on  Swatara  Creek, 
includes  the  v.  of  Swatara  Gap,  on  Lebanon  and  Pine 
Grove  branch  of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  P.  2015. 

Swa'tow,  or  Chow-Chow,  town  of  China,  province 
of  Quang-Tong,  on  the  China  Sea,  has  a  good  harbor,  which 
was  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
Tsin.  Its  trade  has  rapidly  increased  since  that  time. 
Sugar,  rice,  paper,  and  tobacco  are  exported:  opium,  cot- 
ton and  woollen  goods,  and  metallic  wares  are  imported. 

Swayne,  tp.,  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.     P.  93. 

Swayne  (JOHN  WAGER),  son  of  Noah  II.,  b.  at  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  in  1835;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1856;  studied 
law  and  practised  at  Columbus;  major  of  Ohio  regiment 
1862;  became  colonel;  served  through  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
losing  a  leg  at  Salkahatchie ;  brevetted  brigadier  and  major 
general  1865,  and  was  afterward  assistant  commissioner  of 
refugees,  etc.,  and  retired  from  the  army  July,  1870. 

Swayne  (NOAH  HAYNES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Culpeper  co.. 
Va.,  Dec.  27,  1804;  was  clerk  in  an  apothecary's  shop  in 
Alexandria;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1>L'1, 
and  commenced  practice  at  Coshocton,  0. ;  in  1829  was 
elected  to  the  State  legislature ;  was  U.  S.  district  attorney 
1830-39;  was  chosen  judge  of  the  court  of  common  picas 
in  1834,  but  declined  the  office ;  was  again  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1836,  and  was  prominent  in  organizing  asy- 
lums and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind, 
and  the  insane;  in  1861  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Swe'aborg,  or  SvenborR,  a  fortress  of  Russia,  on 

tlir  northern  '-oast  of  tin-  Hull'  of  Kinliiii'l,  occupying  seven 
Ktinill  islands  which  outlie  the  town  and  harbor  of  llelsing- 
fors,  and  are  connected  liv  boat  bridges.  Till'  place  Was 

originally  fortified  liy  Sweden.  Wlicn  (1809)  Finland  be- 
came ii  province  of  Runts,  the  latter  made  it  a  military 
and  naval  depot.  The  isle  of  Vargoe  is  the  central  or 
principal  fortress :  the  isle  of  (Jroat  Oc.-tcr-Siartoo  the 
principal  natal  depot  and  dockyard.  The  place  was 
bombarded  by  the  allied  fleets  in  If 55.  (See  HOMBAHD- 

II  EXT.)  •'•   '••  HAR.NAHII. 

Sweat,  or  Perspiration,  the  exuilntion,  through  the 
purr-  of  the  skin,  of  water,  with  numerous  excretory  ele- 
ments in  solution.  The  amount  of  water  exhaled  from  the 
skin  cither  ill  the  form  of  the  insensible  perspiration,  which 
maintains  it-  .-ol'tne-s  and  moisture,  or  in  perceptible  sweat, 
is  but  little  le.-s  than  the  volume  of  the  urine  or  the  equiv- 
alent in  water  of  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in 
breathing-  It  varies  with  the  seasons  and  climate,  sweat 
hcin;  inii-t  profuse  in  summer  and  the  warmer  regions. 
The  action  of  the  skill  is  complementary  to  that  of  the 
kidneys,  chilling  of  the  integument  producing  renal  hy- 
penemia.  The  amount  of  solid  excretory  matter  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  eli iii iitateil  by  the  skin  is  small,  but  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  danger  to  life.  Experiments  of 
closing  the  pores  by  a  coating  of  varnish  or  tin-foil,  both 
in  man  and  lower  animals,  have  induced  alarming  depres- 
sion ami  death.  Reversely,  the  artificial  stimulation  of  the 
perspiration  is  a  valuable  channel  for  eliminating  morbific 
matter  in  impaired  health  or  disease.  Bathing,  friction, 
and  clean  clothing,  by  favoring  activity  of  the  sweat-glands 
and  open  pores,  are  tneans  of  preserving  health.  The  sweat 
is  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  glands,  a  coiled 
tubular  mass  beneath  *%.r-/r. 


the  skin,  with  an  ex- 
cretory tubule  termi- 
nating on  the  surface. 
(See  HISTOLOGY, 
•'sweat-glands.")  The 
tube  is  about  ,!,,tl.  of 
an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  coils  or  glands  vary 
from  ,?,  ,'li  to  2*5th  or 
^th  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. The  number 
of  sweat-openings 
varies  on  different  sur- 
faces ;  thus,  as  enume- 
rated by  Krause,  to  the 
square  inch  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (see  figure)  Surface  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  a 
•  •  <>T\R  th»  hn,.k  nf  portion  of  the  skin  about  one-half 
has  t,  .ib,  t  e  back  of  £  ,  ,  magnified  four  di- 

the  hand  1490,  sole  of  ailletcre  Qamy),  i.  i,  i,  i,  open- 
the  foot  2685,  top  of  ings  of  the  sweat-ducts;  2,  2,  2,  2, 
the  foot  924,  forehead  grooves  between  the  papilhe  of  the 
1258,  cheek  54S.  The  ^in. 

number  of  sweat-glands  in  the  body  is  estimated  at  381,248, 
and  the  aggregate  length  of  tubules  as  2^  miles. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Swcat'ing  Sickness,  oneof  the  several  prevalent  and 
fatal  epidemics  occurring  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  curly  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  also 
known  as  "pestilent  sweat"  and  as  the  "  English  ephe- 
mera," as  the  English  people  both  at  home  and  abroad 
were  chiefly  attacked.  In  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  it  prevailed  more  mildly.  It  first  appeared  in 
England  in  1485.  It  was  of  brief  period  both  in  individ- 
ual cases  and  in  duration  of  single  epidemics.  Fully  half  of 
the  population  in  infected  towns  were  taken  down  with  the 
disease,  the  mortality  great,  but  where  death  did  not  result 
all  danger  was  past  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  epidemics 
rarely  lasted  a  month.  Of  the  five  great  English  epidemics 
of  the  sweating  sickness,  the  remaining  four  were  in  1506, 
1517,  1528,  1551.  The  attack  consisted  of  a  febrile  and 
sweating  period.  It  commenced  with  pains  in  the  back, 
shoulders,  and  limbs,  flushes  of  heat,  oppression  at  the 
liver  and  stomach,  pain  in  the  head,  delirium,  palpitation, 
followed  by  heaviness  and  desire  to  sleep,  which  in  fatal 
cases  tended  to  become  profound  coma  or  stupor.  Profuse 
sweating  now  set  in,  in  favorable  cases  leading  to  speedy 
convalescence.  The  patient  was  liable  to  one  or  many  re- 
lapses. The  disease  spared  the  aged  and  young,  attacking 
chiefly  middle-aged,  plethoric  men  of  all  classes  and  rank. 
Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  the  greater  preva- 
lence of  this  disease  among  Englishmen  was  attributed  to 
their  peculiarly  gluttonous,  excessive  diet.  By  Heeker, 
Guy,  and  others  the  several  epidemics  of  this  disease  are 
ascribed  to  preceding  periods  of  atmospheric  and  telluric 
insalubrity,  the  influence  of  gathered  armies,  and  to  the 
absence  of  house  and  street  drainage  in  the  larger  cities 
and  towns.  Its  period  of  incubation,  rapid  progress,  and 
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speedy  com  alc-conce  disconnect  it  from  epidemics  of  the 
tyi'hus   class.      llecker   has   termed  it  "a    rheumat  i<-   lew-t- 
in the  most  exquisite   form  that  has   e\  er  yet   been    seen  in 
the  world."      It  has  also  been  regarded  a  form  of  int!iicn/a 
or  catarrhs!  fever.     Guy  considers  it   undoubtedly  n!'  ma 
larial    nature,   an   ague    with    short    febrile    and     -ue:iiin_' 
stages,  often  malignant  and  fatal  in  the  first  or  coni:» --IMI- 
period,   and  in  convalescence  leaving,  as  in  all  malarial 
periodic  disorders,  a  temporary  lassitude  and  frequent  re- 
currences.    The  treatment  most    snei-cssful  in    tlic-i 
demies  was  absolute  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  blank- 
eting, warm  air,  and  warm  drinks  to  hasten  profuse  sweat- 
ing. 
K.  I) AIIWIN  Hi  IISON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WILI.ARD  PARKER. 

Su'i'd'berg  (.JESI-HU),  b.  at  Fahlun,  Sweden,  Aug.  -'". 
1653  ;  studied  theology  ut  the  dm  -ersity  of  I  "psal.  and  tt  a< 
appointed  pastor  at  Vingaker  in  1690,  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Upsal  in  1692,  and  in  1702  bishop  of  Skara  in  Went 
Gothland.  D.  July  26,  1735.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
lir<t  Swedish  grammar,  and  published  in  I  do  I  a  hymnbook 
whieh  was  suppressed  as  pictistic.  His  father's  name  was 
Isaksson  :  the  name  Swcdbcrg  he  assumed  from  an  estate; 
ho  was  the  father  of  EMANTEI.  SwKnKNBom;  (which  see). 

Swede  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Meeker  co.,  Minn.,  on 
St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  K.  P.  446. 

Swe'den  (KINGDOM  OP)  occupies  the  larger  part  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  extending  between  lat.  55° 
20'  18"  and  69°  3'  21"  N.,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
444,814  quadrate  kilometres,  of  which  407,146.51  is  hind 
and  37,367.49  water;  49  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  is  pro- 
ductive soil,  besides  the  pastures,  42.6  is  forest,  6.4  under 
cultivation  ;  or,  expressed  in  hectares,  17,568,000  is  forest, 
2,547,700  is  arable  land,  1,986,100  is  natural  meadow, 
26,400  is  garden,  etc.  Agriculture  forms  the  principal 
occupation,  and  employs  about  3,000,000  people — that  is, 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  population ;  there  are  253,650 
land-owners.  Formerly,  a  most  peculiar  kind  of  husbandry 
prevailed  :  the  forest  was  felled  and  burnt,  and  in  the  ashes 
the  grain  was  sown.  But  that  has  now  nearly  ceased.  In 
the  northern  districts,  however,  the  fields  are  sown  every 
year  till  they  are  completely  exhausted  ;  they  then  lie  fal- 
low for  a  series  of  years,  and  are  used  as  pasture-ground. 
A  perfect  system  of  rotation  is  employed  only  on  the  larger 
estates  in  the  middle  and  southern  provinces.  Rye  thrives 
everywhere,  wheat  only  in  the  southern  parts  ;  barley  is  the 
most  common  cereal.  Oats,  peas,  and  beans  can  be  raised 
only  as  high  as  lat.  64°  N.,  but  potatoes  everywhere.  The 
annual  production  of  grain  is  estimated  at  31,000,000 
hectolitres,  of  potatoes  at  18,500,000;  which  is  more  than 
the  country  needs,  although  grain  forms  the  most  im- 
portant item  of  exportation.  The  cattle-breeding  is  still 
capable  of  great  development.  There  are  many  cattle, 
but  not  improved.  In  1872  there  were  446,309  horses, 
2,103,319  horned  cattle,  1,659,644  sheep.  The  horned 
cattle  and  the  horses  are  small  but  vigorous;  the  sheep 
yield  only  coarse  wool.  In  1870  there  were  124,326  goats. 
The  number  of  reindeer  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The 
profit  of  cattle-breeding  (horses  not  reckoned)  was  esti- 
mated in  1870  at  115,000,000  francs.  The  forests  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  national  wealth,  and  their 
management  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Wood  is  not 
only  used  as  fuel,  but,  outside  of  the  two  larger  cities, 
Stockholm  and  Goteborg,  most  houses  are  built  entirely 
of  this  material,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  export.  About 
20  per  cent,  of  the  forests  belongs  to  the  state  or  public 
property.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fir  and  spruce,  mixed 
with  birch,  alder,  and  ash;  S.  of  the  Dai-Elf  the  oak 
appears,  and  in  the  southernmost  provinces  the  beech. 
About  890.000,000  cubic  feet  of  firewood,  110,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  and  150,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  for  ex- 
portation—in all,  1,150,000,000  cubic  feet  or  30,000,000 
cubic  metres  of  wood — are  annually  felled.  Mining  and. 
smelting  are  of  great  importance.  Sweden  is  rich  in  ores, 
especially  in  iron  ores.  They  occur  chiefly  within  a  belt 
extending  from  E.  to  W.,  from  Uppland  and  the  southern 
parts  of  Gesbrikland,  through  W  estmanland,  Nerike,  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Dalarne,  to  the  eastern  part  of  Werm- 
land,  and  it  is  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
necessary  fuel  that  the  iron  production  is  not  still  more  im- 
portant. Sweden  possesses  coal  only  in  the  province  of 
Skane,  and  had  to  import  26,906,103  cubic  feet  of  coal  and 
coke  in  1872.  The  forests  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines  are  nearly  exhausted.  The  iron  ore  produced  in  1871 
amounted  to  662,539,460  kilogrammes ;  4939  persons  were 
employed  in  raising  it.  In  the  same  year  298,760,740  kilo- 
grammes of  pig  iron,  187,692,650  kilogrammes  of  bar  iron, 
and  8,033,930  kilogrammes  of  Bessemer  steel  were  pro- 
duced; 3812  persons  were  employed  at  the  blast-furnaces, 
6073  at  the  rolling-mills,  5104  at  the  foundries  and  manu- 
factories. Large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  are  exported, 
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..-i.eeiiilly  to  England.  Next  to  iron,  copper  is  the  most 
important  :  1.420.N60  kilogrammes  were  produced  in  1871, 
and  96  5MI  kilogrammes  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Only  small 

quantili. 'gold  are  produced  :  of  silver  97:.  kilogrammes 

in  1-7I...I  lead  S'.i.H.'ili  kilogrammes,  of /i nc  32,171.990  kllo- 
grammi-.    Sail,  manu-alii'se.  sulphur,  graphite,  and  feldspar 
ueeur,  though  onlv  in  small  (|iiantities.    Of  peculiar  irnport- 
un.-e    i-    UM   couiitrv's    richness    in   peat.      According   to 
n-.-eiil    estimates,    about    12,000    quadrate  kilometres    are 
„,,!,  j.eat  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  10  metres,  which 
suli-ian.-e  is  used  of  late  more  and  more  for  smelting  and 
other  purposes.    II  tinting  was  regulated  by  a  law  of  Oct.  21, 
1-iill.  and  definite  shooting-seasons  determined  for  the  elk, 
stair,  .leer,  wild  reindeer,  heaver,  hare,  woodcock,  moorhen, 
DMthcoek,  grouse,  swan,  duck,  cider  goose,  snipe,  etc.    The 
hear.  wolf.  lynx,  glutton,  fox,  and  birds  of  prey  are  always 
chased,  and  a  prize  is  paid  for  every  specimen  of  the  four 
first  spivies  killed  :  99  hears,  47  wolves,  107  lynx,  139  gluttons 
were  annually  killed  between  1866  and  1870.    The  fisheries 
yield  a  considerable  profit,  especially  the  herring  fisheries 
along  the  Baltic  coast  (about  3,000,000  crowns  a  year)  and 
the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  rivers.     The  chemico-technical 
industry,  though  still  very  young,  is  highly  developed  in 
several  directions.    Thus  the  Swedish  matches,  for  instance, 
arc  celebrated  all  over  the  world.    The  largest  factory,  cm- 
ploying  about  1500  persons,  is  located  in  Jonkoping,  but 
there  are  about  30  more.    The  exportation  of  this  one  arti- 
cle amounted  in  1872  to  more  than  6,000,000  kilogrammes. 
Manufactures  of  acids  and  salts  are  established  at  Stock- 
holm,  Gotcborg,  and  Fahlun ;  of  manures  at  Stockholm 
and  (Jiiteborg;  of  fats  and  soaps,  mineral  and  wood  oils,  of 
dyestulls,  etc.,  at  several  places.     Sugar-refining  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry;  of  whisky  about  38,000,000 
litres  are  annually  produced  :  99  tobacco  manufactories  were 
in  operation  in   1871,  anil  produced  about  4,000,000  kilo- 
grammes of  goods,  valued  at  about  7,000,000  crowns.     The 
manufactures  of  woollens  at  Norrkoping,  Stockholm,  Halm- 
stud,  Malmo,  Landscrona,  and  other  places  consume  annu- 
ally 1,750,000  kilogrammes  of  foreign  wool,  without  satisfy- 
ing the  demands  of  the  country :  woollen  fabrics  valued  at 
about    15,000,000    crowns    are    annually    imported.      The 
cotton  industry  has  been  very  fluctuating  since  the  Amer- 
ican war;    it  reached  its  maximum  in  1871,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  about  12,000,000  kilogrammes,  but  in  1872  only 
a  bout  6,500, 000  kilogrammes  were  produced.  The  linen  man- 
ufactures are  chiefly  dependent  on  home  industry,  though 
there  arc  large  weaving-factories  at  Almedal  and  Goteborg. 
The  silk  industry  stands  at  the  same  point  of  development 
as  centuries  ago,  and  is  unimportant;   the  value  of  the 
annual  production  amounts  to  1,500,000  crowns.  The  leather 
industry  is  small ;  4,500,000  kilogrammes  of  hides  and  skins 
were  imported  in  1871.    The  manufacture  of  metallic  wares 
is  not  so  important  as  it  ought  to  be  with  such  excellent 
iron  and  steel ;  the  centre  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  the 
town  of  Eskilstuna  in  Gb'derrnanland.     The  standard  of 
gold  and  silver  is  regulated  by  the  government ;  imported 
articles  of  these  metals  are  examined,  and  if  they  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  country,  they  cannot  be 
sold.    The  industry  in  wood  is  considerable,  though  chiefly 
home  industry  :  there  exist  only  a  few  factories  for  cabinet- 
work— 3  in  Stockholm,  1  at  Sandarna.     The  potteries  and 
the  stone  and  glass  factories  produce  fine  articles.     The 
building  material  is  mostly  granite;  the  porphyry  articles 
from  Elf.lal  in  Dalarne  are  celebrated ;  the  glass  manufac- 
tories at  Kosta  and  Limmared  are  important;  earthenware 
is  made  at  Rorstrand,  Gustafsberg,  and  Hiiganas.      The 
hardware  manufactures  are  small,  but  the  paper  manufac- 
ture has  recently   increased,  and  several  fine  inventions 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood. 
In  1871  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  comprised 
81  males  and  13,256  females,  to  which  must  be  added 
13  master  mechanics.     There  were  1955  manufacturers, 
employing  40,420  operatives.     The  commerce  is  steadily 
increasing.     In  1861  there  were  10,199  dealers  and  5755 
clerks;  in  1871  there  were  13,431  dealers  and  8750  clerks 


portation  are  colonial  goods,  spinning  materials,  textile 
fabrics,  hides,  leather,  guano,  coal,  salt,  and  railway  ma- 
terials. The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  : 

Value  of  Import!.  Value  of  exports. 

1850,    36,354,000  crowns  ................    38  B25  000  crowns 

1860.82,4(59,000      "  .......  864%0)      " 

1805.105,863,000      ••  ..........          ""lOSOSG  (100      " 

1870,141,686,000      "  152  5$  000      " 

1871,  109179  000      "  .....  .....  1618ZSOW 

1872,216,366,000      ••  ' 

1873,  271,440;000 


In  the  last  year  the  traffic  with  foreign  countries  was  as 
follows,  counted  in  thousands  of  crowns  : 


Importations       Exportation^ 
from.  to. 

Denmark  ........................................  37,240  21,874 

Norway  ...........................................  13,549  7,424 

Finland  ..........................................  5,554  3,614 

Russia  .............................................  13,436  3,497 

(iermany  .........................................  62,057  18,249 

Great  Britain  ..................................  95,015  120,915 

Holland  and  Belgium  .......................  15,834  12,619 

France  .............................................  9,367  19,189 

Spain  and  Portugal  .........................  2,850  2,888 

Mediterranean  countries  ..................  1,225  2,304 

United  States  ...................................  7,960  6,951 

Canada  ............................................  -  171 

West  Indies  .....................................  1,314  31 

Brazil  ..............................................  3,419  674 

Kiodc  la  Plata  .................................  2,154  100 

Cape  ................................................     260  266 

Australia  .........................................      205  1,138 

Nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  by  sea,  and 
for  the  greater   part  by  foreign  vessels;  Swedish   vessels 
carried  43  per  cent,  of  the  imports  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
exports.     In  1873  the  statistics  of  navigation  showed  —  en- 
trances,  7422  vessels,   of  306,739  lasts   burden,  of  which 
4367,  of  149,349    lasts,  were  Swedish,  and  3055,  of  157,390 
lasts,  foreign;  clearances,  14,1113  vessels,  of  713,819  lasts 
burden,  of  which  71191  vessels,  of  248,466  lasts,  were  Swe- 
dish, 6922  vessels,  of  465,353  lasts,  were  foreign.     At  the 
end  of  1873  the  merchant  fleet  comprised  407,8  vessels,  of 
142,144  lasts  burden,  of  which  3490  were  sailing  vessels 
of  125,542  lasts  burden,  and  588  steamers  of  16,602  lasts 
burden  and  20,675   horse-power;   1781    sailing  vessels,  of 
25,350  lasts  burden,  and  432  steamers,  of  4754  lasts  bur- 
den and  10,542  horse-power,  were  engaged  in  the  home  trade. 
The  number  of  sailors  was  24,732.    By  the  law  of  Nov.  10 
1865,  measures  and   weights  were  determined  as  follows  : 
the  unit  of  length  is  the  fat  (foot);  10  /«<  =.  1  stftng,  10 
stAng=l   ref,  l/of  =  10  turn  (inches),  1  turn  =10  iTnes. 
The  dry  measures  arc:  1  cubic  foot  =  10  can*,  1  can=  100 
cubic  inches.     The  weights  are:  1    nyliitt  ^  100  cwts.,    1 
cwt.  =  100  pounds,  1  pound  =  100  art,  1  orf  =  l()0  grains. 
The  mile  =  36,000  feet;  and  the  aere  =  5(1,000  quadrille  feet. 
By  the  law  of  Feb.  3,  1855,  the  rikudnler,  a  silver  coin, 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  coinage.     Of  2  pounds  of  coin- 
age silver,  consisting  of  12  parts  of  silver  and  4  parts  of 
copper,  100  rikidnler  were  made:   1    ri/-W.//.>r  =  100  are. 
A  gold  coin,  the  kamlln,  equal  to  10  francs,  was  also  made. 
By  the  convention  of  Dec.  18,  1872,  between  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark,  the  krona  (crown),  a  gold  coin  cr|iial 
in  worth  to  the  old  riktulnler,  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
coinage.     The  coin  gold  contains  90  parts  of  gold  and  10 
parts  of  copper.     The  notes  of  the  state  bank  puss  as  legal 
payment.     The  state  bank  was  founded  in  1668  in  Stock- 
holm, and  has  branch  offices  in  Goteborg,  Malmo.  \Visbv, 
and    Lulea.      On    Dec.    31,    1874,    the    population    num- 
bered 4,341,559.     In   1872  there  were  29.470    marriages, 
131,128  births,  72,947  deaths,  4145  still-born.     The  aver- 
age annual  emigration  between  1860  and  1870  amounted  to 
12,245;  the  emigration  was  I'll.  003  in  1870,  17,450  in  1871, 
15,915  in  1872,  13,580  in  1873.    In  1870  there  were  4,162,087 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  3809  Baptists,  Mormons,  and  Meth- 
odists, 190  Reformed,  573  Roman  Catholics,  ."0  (ireek  Cath- 
olics, and    1836   Jews.      The  most   important   towns    are 
Stockholm  (150,446),  Goteborg  (63,748),  Malmii  (MO.  676), 
Norrkoping  (26,365),  Geflc  (16,787),  Carlslironu  (111.643), 
Jonkoping  (12,548),  Upsala  (12,367),  and  Lund  (11.680). 
Politically,  the  country  is  divided  into  25  Kit  —  Stockholm 
City,  Stockholm-1'dn,  Upsala,  Soderinanland.  Ostergotlandj 
Jonkoping,  Kronoberg,  Kalmar,  Gotland,  Blekinge,  Kris- 
tianstad,  Malmohus,  llalland,  Gotcborg  and  Bohms,  E!fs- 
borg,  Skaraborg,  Wermland,  Orebro,  Wcstmanlund.   Kop- 
parberg,    Gcfleborg,    Westernorrland,    Jcmtland.    \Vester- 
botten,  Norrbotten.     But  the  geographical  division  of  the 
country  into  three  parts  is  also  still  in  use—  Swealand.  the 
central  part;  Gotaland,  the  southern  part;  and  Non-land, 
the  northern. 
try 
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he  northern.  Lapland,  the  northernmost  part  of  the  coun- 
ry, belongs  to  Non-land.  Norrland  and  Lapland  comprise 
an  area  of  246,053  quadrate  kilometres  —  that  is,  more  than 
one-half  of  Sweden  —  but  it  has  only  530,000  inhabitants— 
2.1  to  1  quadrate  kilometre.  GoUland  is  the  most  densely- 
peopled  part  of  the  country,  having  28  inhabitants  to  1 
quadrate  kilometre;  Swealand  has  16.  The  established 
Church  is  the  Lutheran.  The  ecclesiastical  division  com- 
prises 12  episcopal  sees  —  namely.  Upsala,  Strcmnias,  Lin- 
kiiping,  Wexici,  Kalmar,  Wisby,  Lund.  Goteborg,  Skara. 
Karlstad,  Westerns,  and  llcrndsand.  The  government  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  fun-iumcntul  laws  are  — 
the  constitution  of  June  6,  1801),  the  succession  act  of 
Sept.  26,  1810,  tho  law  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  July 
16,  1812,  and  the  act  of  the  constitution  of  the  repre- 
sentative assembly,  June  22,  1866.  An  act  of  July  31 
and  Aug.  6,  1814,  regulates  the  relations  to  Norway.  All 
government  business  is  laid  before  the  king  in  the  state 
council,  and  there  despatched.  The  state  council  consist* 
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of  10  members,  among  which  are  the  chiefs  of  the  seven  de- 
partments of  justice,  1'uri'i^n  ull'airs,  wur,  ttlivy,  interior, 
tiii'in -C-,  and  worship  and  education.  The  popular  repre- 
sentation, called  tile  rH.-H'lnif,  consists  of  two  houses.  To 

I,.'  a  member  of  the  second  ROHM  mi  income  of  800  crowns 
and  an  age  of  twenty-five  years  arc  demanded  :  of  the  tir.-t, 
an  income  of  -l»)00  crown*  and  un  age  of  thirty-five  years. 
The  consent  of  both  houses  is  necc-siry  to  i-.-ue  a  law,  to 
fix  the  hadget.  t..  levy  taxes  ami  duties,  eti-.  In  i|iiesiion- 
ruhiting  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  the  consent  of  the 
church  assembly  (tyrkumiiir).  convened  every  IMC  years,  is 
Mer'e--;i  i  v.  K\crv  lliinl  year  the  chief's  of  the  nobility  as- 
semble in  a  congress  of  nobles  to  discuss  their  <>vvn  affairs, 
but  the  nobility  has  no  prerogatives.  The  interior  self- 
government,  which  is  very  obi.  received  its  present  form  by 
the  bin  of  Mar.  L' 1 .  1882.  Kach  of  the  110  towns,  and  in  the 
coantr\  each  parish — of  which  there  are  about  L'.'iOO — forms 
a  community.  The  liiii*  form  communities  of  a  higher 
.  in  which  self-government  is  carried  on  by  assemblies 
ot 'deputies.  Tbi'  Swedi.-h  law  is  not  based  on  the  Roman 
law,  but  developed  independent  I  v '.  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.  It  dates  from  I  7:14,  but  has  received  many 
extensions  since  that  lime,  one  of  the  must  important  of 

which  is  tin-  criminal  le  of  Feb.  16,  1864.     Juries  are 

employed  only  in  press  cases.  The  budget  of  1876  shows 
— ordinary  receipts,  25,917.000  crowns,  among  which 
14,606,000  from  the  railways:  extraordinary  receipts, 
41,590,000,  among  which  20,000,000  from  the  custom- 
houses, I  .'',130,000  from  taxes  on  whisky,  etc. ;  collateral 
receipts.  2S.loli.OI3 ;  total  receipts,  »i,ft70,01S.  Expenses 
— ordinary.  55,185,400,  among  which  1,266,000  to  the  royal 
family,  1  1,772,300  to  the  army.  i:i. 0111,000  to  the  interior, 
4,417,496  to  the  navy.  11,357,700  to  the  finances;  extra- 
ordinary, 27,329.200,  among  which  9,850,842  to  the  army 
and  navy,  12,000,000  to  the  railways  ;  collateral  expenses, 
18,161,413;  total  expenses. !);,, 676,013.  At  the  end  of  1874 
the  debt  amounted  to  130,477,020,  of  which  37,813,900  was 
home  .Irlit.  an  I  '.12,664,020  foreign  debt.  Thearmy  consists 
of  five  classes  of  soldiers  :  (1)  r <'/>/>•» 7..  volunteers  who  are 
engaged  for  six  years  ;  (2)  imlrltn,  troops  in  cantonment, 
who  receive  a  certain  payment  in  money  or  naturalia,  pos- 
MH  house  and  ground,  and  annually  serve  for  several 
weeks;  tin",  are  bound  to  serve  as  long  as  capable;  (3) 
bfritn'ii'/  or  /'n/itriini,  troops  levied  by  conscription,  among 
which  every  Swede  is  bound  to  serve  from  his  twentieth  to 
bis  twenty-fifth  year;  (4)  the  militia  of  Gotland,  which  is 
not  bound  to  serve  outside  of  the  island;  (5)  the  volunteer 
tirailleurs,  established  in  1861.  The  infantry  of  the  per- 
manent army  comprises  2  regiments  of  body-guards,  2 
regiments  of  body-grenadiers,  17  regiments  of  infantry,  1 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  1  grenadier  battalion,  1  grenadier 
corps,  and  3  chasseur  corps.  In  peace  each  regiment  has 
two  battalions  of  four  companies — in  war,  three.  The  cav- 
alry consists  of  47  squadrons— namely,  1  regiment  of  body- 
guards, 3  regiments  of  hussars,  1  corps  of  hussars,  1  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  1  corps  of  mounted  chasseurs.  The  ar- 
tillery consists  of  30  batteries,  among  which  22  are  field 
artillery,  6  are  mounted,  and  2  batteries  are  on  foot. 
The  engineers  consist  of  1  battalion  of  pontoniers,  1  com- 

fany  of  military  telegraphers,  and  1  battalion  of  sappers. 
n  1873  the  army  numbered  35,616  men  of  the  line,  86,101 
in  the  reserve,  and  29,026  in  the  militia;  in  all,  150,773 
men.  In  1873  the  navy  consisted  of  1  ship  of  the  line,  of 
350  horse-power,  66  guns,  and  735  men  ;  1  frigate,  of  400 
horse-power,  16  guns,  and  316  men;  3  corvettes  of  1100 
horse-power,  22  guns,  and  565  men  ;  4  monitors,  of  610 
horse-power,  8  guns,  and  330  men  ;  10  small  monitors,  of 
403  horse-power,  10  guns,  and  411  men;  112  gunboats,  1 
transport  vessel,  2  avisocs  ;  in  all,  4183  horse-power,  139 
guns,  and  3078  men,  besides  10  sailing-vessels,  with  140 
guns  and  1625  men ;  and  87  rowing  vessels,  with  113  guns. 
Of  railways,  there  were  in  Sept.,  1875,  in  operation,  1509 
kilometres  belonging  to  the  state,  and  2091  kilometres  in 
private  possession;  and  under  construction,  600  kilometres 
belonging  to  the  state,  and  2000  to  private  associations. 
In  1ST:!  there  were  641  post-stations,  and  15,01 1,874  letters 
were  despatched,  of  which  1,412,689  were  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Receipts  from  the  post,  3,170,561  crowns;  expenses, 
2,869,986.  In  1 874  the  telegraph  comprised  7848  kilometres 
of  lines,  of  which  1111.4  kilometres  were  submarine,  with 
is.(l:i:i  kilometres  of  wires  and  159  stations;  986,397  tele- 
grams were  despatched;  receipts,  1,229,678  crowns.  The 
popular  education  is  obligatory  and  good.  At  the  end  of 
1871  there  were  752s  institutions  for  popular  instruction, 
and  '.I  seminaries  f,,r  the  education  of  teachers;  77  higher 
schools.  21  academics,  2  universities — ip  Upsala  and  Lund. 
/linini-1/. — The  introduction  of  Christianity  ami  the  con- 
sfilidation  of  a  national  empire  were  accomplished  during 
the  reiu'ii  of  Kric  IX.  (d.  1160),  who  subsequently  was  wor-  | 
shipped  as  the  patron  of  the  country.  The  contest  between  I 
the  two  royal  families — that  of  Sverkcr  and  that  of  Kric — 


which  began  in  1061.  continued,  however,  up  to  1250.  Dur- 
ing these  controversies,  teplele  with  open  battles  and 
murders,  there  aro-e  a  number  ol  powerful  families  which, 
in  connection  with  the  higher  clergy,  suppre.-.-ed  the  people 
and  opposed  the  royal  power.  The  mo.-t  powerful  of  these 
families  was  that  of  the  Folkunger,  from  which  is>ued 
many  jarls,  and  finally  also  a  new  dynasty  (1266-1365). 
By  the  battle  of  Knkii'ping  t  136.">i  Albert  of  Mecklenburg 
obtained  the  crown,  but  was  defeated  at  Fulkiiping  (1:;M)| 
by  the  Danes,  and  Margrethe,  daughter  of  the  Danish  king 
Waldemar.  and  widow  of  the  Norwegian  king  llaco.  now 
became  queen  of  Sweden.  Her  grand  nephew,  Kric  of 
I'omernnia,  was  chosen  heir-apparent  at  Kalmar  (July  110, 
1397),  and  at  the  same  time  a  union  wus  concluded  betw  (  en 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  lint  Kric's  government 
was  so  bad  that  the  Sweden  separated  and  determined 
nevermore  to  obey  a  foreign  king.  Nevertheless,  in  (let., 
I  1 10.  Christopher  of  Bavaria  ascended  the  Swedish  throne. 
In  1448  the  Swede.  Charles  Knulson,  succeeded  him  as 
king,  but  was  expelled  by  the  treacherous  archbishop  Ox- 
enstiern,  who  crowned  Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  June  19,  1457.  Knutson.  however, 
returned  by  the  aid  of  the  Sweclieh  peasants,  and  reigned 
till  .May  15,  1470.  Under  his  successor,  Sten  Sturc,  the 
peasants  again  defeated  the  Danes  at  lirunkeberg  (Oct.  11, 
1471),  and  Sten  Sture  reigned  till  Dec.  Hi,  l.'.o:;,  though 
under  perpetual  warfare.  During  the  anarchical  state  which 
followed  his  death,  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  seized  the 
crown,  but  made  himself  hateful  by  his  cruelty  (the  Stock- 
holm massacre,  Nov.  8,  1520),  and  by  the  valor  of  the 
peasants  of  Dalarne,  Oustavus  Wasa  succeeded  in  expel- 
ling him,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1523.  He  broke  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  but  under  his  succes- 
sors, Kric  XIV.  and  John  III.  (1560-92),  they  recovered 
their  influence,  and  the  country  was  agitated  by  religious 
disturbances.  Sigismund  (1592-1600),  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  overthrown  by  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.  (1600-11),  a 
zealous  Protestant;  and  his  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
(1611-32),  became  a  celebrated  king  and  general,  the 
champion  of  Protestantism,  and  the  dangerous  enemy  of 
Austria  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Nevertheless,  under 
his  reign  the  nobility  were  powerful  and  the  people  were 
poor.  The  power  of  the  nobility  still  more  increased  under 
the  government  of  Queen  Christina  and  the  chancellor  Ox- 
enstiern.  Sweden  obtained  by  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro 
(1645)  the  island  of  Gotland  and  other  important  territo- 
ries from  Denmark,  and  by  the  Westphalian  peace  (in 
1648)  Pomerania,  Kugcn.  Wismar,  Bremen,  and  Verden. 
Her  political  influence  was  considerable.  Charles  X.  Gtis- 
tavus  (1654-60),  a  cousin  of  Christina,  count-palatine  of 
Zweibriicken,  involved  the  country  in  wars  with  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  but  gained  by  the  Peace  of  Roeskilde 
(1658)  Skane  and  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  present 
Sweden  from  Denmark.  Charles  XI.  (1660-97)  regulated 
the  relations  of  Sweden  to  Poland,  Brandenburg,  and  Aus- 
tria by  the  Peace  of  Oliva  (May  6,  1660),  to  Denmark  by 
the  Peace  of  Copenhagen  (June  26,  1660),  and  to  Russia 
in  1661,  and  left  the  country  in  a  good  state  to  his  son, 
Charles  XII.  Sweden  had  at  that  time  reached  the  cul- 
minating point  of  its  power.  It  comprised,  besides  its 
present  territories,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Carelia, 
Ingria,  Pomerania,  RUgen,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  the  city 
of  Wismar.  But  Charles  XII.  ruined  it  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury by  his  senseless  wars.  He  maintained  its  political 
power,  but  became,  nevertheless,  the  first  cause  of  its  sub- 
sequent decline.  Even  the  great  northern  war,  in  which 
he  gained  such  fine  laurels,  hurt  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  By  consenting  to  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional government,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  sister  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  married  to  Friedrich  of  Hesse,  was  chosen  regent 
in  preference  to  the  nearest  heir,  Duke  Charles  Friedrich 
of  Holstein.  On  Feb.  21,  1719,  she  made  oath  on  the  con- 
stitution, according  to  which  a  state  council  of  twenty-four 
persons  was  to  take  part  with  the  king  in  the  government. 
Meanwhile,  the  war  went  on,  but  unfortunately;  by  the 
Peace  of  Stockholm  (Jan.  20,  1720)  Sweden  ceded  Bremen 
and  Verden  to  Hanover,  and  Stettin  and  part  of  Pomerania 
to  Prussia;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Nystad  (Sept.  10,  1721)  it 
ceded  Esthonia,  Carelia,  and  Livonia  to  Russia.  Two  par- 
ties arose  in  the  state  councils— the  Hat*  and  the  Cap* — and 
from  1720  to  1772  their  rivalries  greatly  disturbed  the  coun- 
try. The  Hats  were  the  friends  of  the  king — the  Caps  con- 
tended for  freedom  and  progress.  In  1741  the  Hats  pre- 
vailed with  the  king,  and  the  war  with  Russia  was  renewed, 
but  it  was  unlucky,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Abo  (in  17t-"j 
Sweden  lost  a  part  of  Finland.  On  Mar.  25,  1751,  Adol- 
phus Friedrich  of  the  house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  ascended 
the  throne,  but  the  state  council  had  at  this  time  assumed  the 
whole  power  of  governing,  The  king  was  almost  without 
influence,  and  when  in  1756  the  state  council  arraigned  and 
de-apiiated  several  of  the  king's  friends,  he  was  unable  to 
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«ave  them.    In  the  Seven  Years'  war  Sweden  joined  !•  ranee, 
but    with    small    ctlcct.      liuitavus    III.,   who    ascended   the 
throne   in    1771.  broke  the  power  of  the  nobility,  but    was 
•i,,ied  .Mar.  I.".'.  179-'.  and  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  Adiilphus.    1'nder  his  government  Sweden  inter- 
I,.  ,.  i   ,,,  ;,  m,,.t  awkward  manner  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
First,  it  fell  out  with  Kngland,  lost  the  island  of  St.  liar 
tholomcw,  and  saw  an  Kngli.-di  fleet  victorious  in  the  Baltic  ; 
then   it  siicccssh  elv  came  into  conflict   with  France   and 
Kussia.    ii nd    l».-l    I'ornerania    and    Finland:    finally,    the 
armv  rebelled  and  deposed  the  king  Mar.  29,  1808.     The 
duke  "l  .-.'idenriiinland  succeeded,  and  reigned  from  June 
fi.  ISilll.  as  Charles  XIII.,  but  as  he  had  no  children,  the 
French  marshal  Bcrnadotte  was  chosen  crown  prince,  and 
lie  soon  became  the  real  ruler  of  the  country.     He  refused 
t'i  {urn  .Napoleon  in  his  war  against  England,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Russia,  and  led  the  Swedish  army  in  1813  and 
l<l  I.  in  reward  for  which  he  obtained  Norway  from  Den- 
mark bv  the  Peace  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14, 1814).    After  the  death 
of  Charles  XII[.  (Feb.  5,  1S18),  Bcrnadotto  ascended  the 
throne  as  Charles  XIV.  John.    His  measures  for  the  mate- 
rial development  of  the  country  were  successful,  but  in 
other  respects  his  government  was  destitute  of  any  definite 
character — a  perpetual  yielding  to  the  nobility.    He  d.  Mar. 
8,  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Oscar  I.,  who  prom- 
ised a  reform  of  the  constitution  in  a  liberal  direction,  but 
did  not  carry  it  out,  and  who  in  1854  showed  a  desire  of 
joining  France  and  England  against  Russia  in  order  to 
reconquer   Finland,   but   remained   neutral.      During   the 
reign  of  his  son,  Charles  XV.,  who  succeeded  him  July  8, 
1859,  the  constitutional  reform  was  accomplished,  June  22, 
1866.     He  d.  Sept.  18,  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Oscar  II.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Sweden  (LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  OF).     See  SWED- 
ISH LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Sweden,  p..v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  549. 
Sweden,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  4558. 
Sweden,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  357. 
Swe'denborg  (EMANUEI,),  b.  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
Jan.  29,  1688.     His  father,  Jesper  Swedberg,  was  bishop 
of  Skara  in  West  Gothland,  and  was  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  Swedish  churches   in   England  and  in  the  North 
American  colonies.      His  family  was  ennobled  by  Queen 
Ulrica  in  1719,  and  took  the  name  of  Swedenborg.     He 
thereafter  took  his  seat  with  the  equestrian  order  of  nobles. 
His  education   was  the  best  which  could  be  given   him. 
After  leaving  the  University  of  Upsala,  be  travelled  widely 
through  Europe.     In  the  course  of  his  life  he  visited  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  spent  much  time  in  Holland 
and  in  England,  publishing  most  of  his  books  in  those 
countries.     He   applied   himself    with   great  industry    to 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  later  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences, and  especially  to  physiology.     In  1716  he  was  made 
assessor  of  the  board  of  mines  by  Charles  XII.     He  as- 
sisted the  king  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall  in  1718  by 
transporting  some  vessels  over  fourteen  miles  of  land  by 
machines  of  his  own  invention.     Between  1718  and  1733 
he  published  many  small  mathematical  and  philosophical 
works;  among  them  were  treatises  on  chemistry,  in  which 
he   attempted   to   apply  geometry  to  the  phenomena  of 
chemistry  and  physics;  on  the  elemental  nature  of  fire;  on 
a  new  method  of  finding  longitudes  by  lunar  observation: 


hypothesis.  Laplace,  who  is  regarded  as  its  originator, 
says  Butfon  first  suggested  it  to  him,  and  a  copy  of  Swe- 
denborg's  Principia  is  now  in  London  which  was  owned 
by  liuftbn,  and  has  his  autograph  on  the  title-page.  Swe- 
denborg asserts  that  nature  is  everywhere  the  game,  in 
great  as  well  as  in  little,  mere  si/.e  making  no  difference. 
Hence  he  maintained  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  vortices,  look- 
ing on  each  molecule,  which  is  derived  from  the  primal 
point,  and  each  sun  and  earth  formed  of  molecules,  as  all 
having  the  gyrating  force  of  the  primal  point,  which  he 
defines  as  "pure  and  total  motion,"  and  as  the  origin  of 
all  things  in  nature.  These  vortices  were  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Descartes  and  L'cibnitz,  which  Xewton's 
theory  of  gravitation  superseded.  He  held  also  that  heat, 
light,  and  electricity  were  but  modifications  of  one  cle- 
ment, one  ether,  and  that  magnetism  is  in  all  matter,  latent 


...   ,      ,    ,  i r  •    n^ti,    iiu 

lisnecl  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  various  scientific 


questions;  among  them  were  proofs  that  some  of  the  Swe 
hsh  mountains,  and  much  of  what  is  now  dry  land  were 
once  under  the  sea,  and  that  the  whole  earth  was  at  one 
time  probably  covered  with  water;  that  the  transmutation 
<t  metals,  then  sought  by  many,  was  impossible-  that 
there  is  no  central  fire  in  the  earth.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  a  treatise  on  the  Swedish  currency.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  published  nothing,  being  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  1734  he  published,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  his  Philosophical  and 
Mauralogical  Wort,,  in  3  vols.  folio,  of  which  the  first 
volume  IS  his  Principia,  or  the  First  Principle,  of  Natural 
Jnny,  being  new  Attempt,  toward  a  Philosophical  Explan- 
ation of  the  Elementary  World.  This  very  remarkable  work 
is  a  complete  cosmogony,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
e  here  even  a  general  account  of  it ;  but  some  of  his 
views  may  be  stated.  He  held  that  matter  is  resolvable  in 
the  last  analysis,  not  into  definite  atoms  or  molecules  occu- 
pying space,  but  into  points  of  dynamic  force.  This  view 
iaraday  held,  and  some  of  his  remarks  imply  that  he  con 
sjdered  it  demonstrable.  The  same  view 'is  expressed  "t 
the  close  of  DC  la  Rive's  great  work  on  electricity  as  the 
only  one  which  accounts  for  electrical  phenomena.  Swe- 


or  active,  and  is  one  of  the  means  and  forces  by  which 
matter  exists.  This  view  also  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
Faraday  held.  But  it  is  difficult  to  present  his  views  on 
these  subjects  intelligibly  in  few  words.  In  1734  he  pub- 
lished in  Leipsic  a  small  work  on  The  Infinite,  and  the 
Prime  Cause  of  Creation,  and  the  Mechanism  of  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  Soul  and  the  Hud;/.  In  1740  he  published  The 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  in  1744  and  1745,  The 
Animal  Kingdom  and  The  Worship  and  Love  of  God.  At 
that  time  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  philos- 
opher was  firmly  established.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  and  had  been  invited  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing terms  to  become  a  professor  of  pure  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Upsala.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
eminent  scientists  who  have  studied  his  works  have  borne 
testimony  to  his  wide  and  exact  learning  and  profound 
thought,  and  acknowledged  that  important  discoveries  in 
science  were  anticipated  by  him. 

He  had  always  been  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  but  for 
a  few  years  before  1745  his  diaries  and  notebooks  (which 
have  been  published  to  the  extent  of  12  or  more  8vo  vols.) 
show  that  he  was  changing  the  direction  of  his  studies 
from  the  physical  and  natural  to  the  psychical  and  spirit- 
ual.    In  that  year,  he  tells  us,  he  "  was  called  to  a  new  and 
holy  office  by  the  Lord  himself,  who  manifested  himself  to 
him  in  person,  and  opened  his  sight  to  a  view  of  the  spir- 
itual world,  and  granted  him  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  spirits  and  angels."     In  1747  he  resigned  his  office  of 
assessor,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty  years,  requesting 
that  half  of  his  salary  might  be  continued  to  him.     Tho 
king  accepted  his  resignation,  and  granted  him  a  pension 
for  life  equal  to  his  full  salary.     He  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"  My  sole  view  in  this  resignation  was,  that  I  might  devote 
myself  to  that  new  function  to  which  the  Lord  had  called 
me.     On  resigning  my  office  a  higher  degree  of  rank  was 
offered  me,  but  this  I  declined,  lest  it  should  be  the  occa- 
sion of  inspiring  me  with  pride."     From  1749  to  1756  he 
published  the  Arcana  Cirlestia  in  8  4to  vols.;  in  1758,  An 
Account  of  the  Lust  Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  llab- 
ylon;   On   the   White  Horse  mentioned  in   the  Revelation; 
Heaven  and  Hell;  On  the  Planets  in  our  Solar  System  and 
in  the  Starry  Heavens,  and  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrines;    in    1763,    The   Doctrine  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  concerning  our  Lord,  same  Concerning  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  same  Concerning  Faith,  same  Concerning  Life, 
a  Continuation  concerning  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  De- 
struction of  Babylon,  and  Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  the 
Divine  Lore  and  Wisdom;  in  1764,  Angelic  Wisdom  con- 
cerning  the  Divine  Providence;  in  1766,   The  Apocalypse 
Revealed :  he  had  written  a  much  larger  work,  The  Apoc- 
alypse Explained  as  far  as  the  10th  verse  of  the  19th  chap- 
ter, which  he  did  not  publish,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  fin- 
ish—it  has  been  published  since  his  death;  in  1768,  The 
Delight,  of   Wisdom  concerning   Conjuqial  Love;  in  1 7fi9, 
A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,  and 
a  small  work  entitled  The  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and 
the  Body,  which  is  called  in  the  English  translation   .1 
Treatise  on  Influx.     In  1771  he  published  his  last  work, 
The  True  Christian  Religion,  containing  the  Universal  The- 
ology of  the  New  Church.     He  also  left  voluminous  manu- 
scripts, of  which  Dr.  J.  F.  S.  Tafel,  professor  and  librarian 
in  the  University  of  Tubingen,  published  many.     After 
the  publication  of  the  True  Christian  Religion  he  went  to 
London,  and  while  there,  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1771,  he  was 
struck  with  hemiplegia.     After  a  few  weeks  he  recovered 
his  speech,  and  his  faculties  were  clear  to  the  last.     His 
strength  gradually  declined,  and  be  died,  without  pain  or 
struggle,  Mar.  20,  1772. 

He  has  never  been  charged  with  imposture.     In  his  sys- 
tem religion  and  philosophy  are  one,  and  in  neither  of 


them  can  there  be  fou 

unsoundness  of  mind. 


1  anything  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
His  scientific   and  philosophical 


denborg  in  his  Principia    ets 7o    h d s Vino    v  t       nebrdt  ,J.  "*  f aracteriz<"'  b-V  «"*  •«»«*  »"d  sustained 

ictly  the  nebular  I  and  coherent  argument.    The  same  qualities  are  to  be  found 


works,  published  before  what  his  disciples  call  his  illumi- 
nation, are  characterized  by  exact  statement  and  sustained 
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in  his  theological  writings  so  far  as  they  relate  to  principles 
or  doctrines.  For  thirty  years  he  held  an  important  public 
office,  and  how  well  he  discharged  its  duties  may  be  inferred 
from  the  favor  of  his  king  when  he  resigned  it.  As  one  of 
the  nohles  of  Sweden  he  took  an  active  part  in  their  de- 
liberations. Count  Hiipkcn,  in  17I>I  and  for  many  years 
prime  minister  of  Sweden,  said,  in  an  address  delivered 
after  hi*  death,  ••  The  most  valuable  and  well-written  me- 
morials <m  finance  were  presented  to  the  diet  of  17I5I  by 
Swedenborg."  This  was  after  he  had  published  for  years, 
and  while  he  was  continuing  to  publish,  his  relations  of 
things  seen  and  heard  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  was  widely 
known  in  Sweden  a<  pnd'i'.--ing  to  have  his  spiritual  senses 
open.  What  must  have  been  the  strong  sense  and  sound 
judgment  which  could  thus  commend  themselves  to  men 
of  business  and  overcome  the  prejudice  against  him  as  a 
visionary!  He  had  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Sweden  to  hi-  dealh.  His  rules  of  life  ex- 
hibit the  man.  They  were:  "  I.  Often  to  read  and  meditate 
on  the  word  of  Cod':  II.  To  submit  everything  to  the  will 
of  Divine  Providence:  III.  To  observe  in  everything  a 
propriety  of  demeanor,  and  to  keep  the  conscience  clear; 
IV.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the  functions  of  my  employ- 
ment and  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  to  render  myself 
in  all  things  useful  to  society."  They  who  think  he  was 
insane  must  rest  that  opinion  on  the  fact  that  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  with  brief  intermissions,  he  claimed  that 
he  was  in  the  spiritual  world  whenever  he  wished  to  be 
there,  and  published  what  would  fill  volumes  of  things 
there  seen  and  heard.  He  held  that  we  live  while  in  this 
world  because  we  have  ft  spiritual  body,  which  fills  and 
animates  our  material  body  ;  that  this  spiritual  body  is 
formed  of  spiritual  substance,  and  at  death  (which  usually 
occurs  about  the  third  day  after  apparent  death)  leaves 
the  material  body  and  rises  into  a  world  of  spiritual  sub- 
stance; that  spiritual  substance  stands  to  the  spiritual 
organs  of  sense  and  the  mind  therein  as  material  substance 
stands  to  the  material  senses,  and  is  related  to  and  affects 
them  in  a  similar  way:  that  this  material  substance,  while 
I'iritual  body  i*  within  it,  is  an  instrument  by  which 
the  spiritual  senses  perceive  material  things,  and  a  barrier 
between  them  and  spiritual  things  :  and  that  when  it  pleases 
Providence  this  barrier  ceases,  wholly  or  partially,  to  ob- 
struct the  perception  by  the  spiritual  senses  of  spiritual 
things.  Then  the  spiritual  senses  are  "open." 

It  may  be  added  that  Swedenborg  exhibited  in  many  in- 
stances a  knowledge  of  facts  which,  as  it  seemed,  implied 
an  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses.  Kant,  the  German 
philosopher,  examined  into  and  related  some  of  them.  In 
1759,  Swedcnborg  was  in  Gottenburg,  and  on  the  19th  of 
July  dined  at  the  house  of  William  Castel  with  a  large 
party.  About  six  o'clock  he  appeared  much  disturbed,  and 
stated  that  a  dangerous  fire  had  broken  out  in  Stockholm 
at  the  Sudermalm,  and  was  spreading  rapidly.  He  then 
described  the  progress  of  the  fire,  and  at  eight  o'clock  de- 
clared that  it  was  extinguished.  This  was  reported  to  the 
governor,  who  sent  for  Swedenborg  and  received  from  him 
a  description  of  the  fire.  On  the  21st  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Stockholm  (which  is  300  miles  from  Gottenburg),  an- 
nouncing the  fire  and  describing  it  precisely  as  Sweden- 
borg had  done.  Another  case  is  this:  Marteville,  am- 
bassador from  Holland  to  Sweden,  died,  and  his  widow 
married  again  ;  a  claim  was  brought  against  his  estate  for 
28,000  guilders,  which  she  knew  her  husband  had  paid,  but 
the  receipt  could  not  be  found.  A  story  arose  that  Sweden- 
borg had  helped  her  to  it.  Her  second  husband,  being  ap- 
j)lied  to,  made  the  following  statement :  She  had  requested 
bwedcnborg  to  learn  from  her  husband  where  the  receipt 
was.  He  replied  he  would  do  so  if  he  could ;  a  week  after- 
ward Marteville  came  to  her  in  a  dream  and  described  to 
her  a  secret  drawer  in  his  cabinet  where  she  would  find  the 
receipt,  and  also  a  valuable  jewel  which  had  been  lost.  She 
arose  at  once,  found  the  drawer,  and  in  it  the  receipt  and 
the  jewel.  Early  the  next  forenoon  Swedenborg  called  and 
stated  that  he  had  seen  Marteville  the  preceding  night,  who 
told  him  he  should  go  and  impart  to  his  wife  a  matter  of 
much  moment  to  her.  The  queen  of  Sweden,  seeing  Sweden- 
borg at  court,  made  some  inquiry  of  him  respecting  her 
brother,  the  prince  of  Prussia,  who  had  recently  died.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not  seen  him.  A  week  afterward  he 
came  again  to  court,  went  at  once  to  the  queen,  and  in  a 
low  tone  made  a  communication  to  her.  She  was  much 
moved,  and  said  to  those  about  her,  '•  Only  God  and  my 
brother  can  know  what  he  has  just  told  me."  Of  these 
incidents  Kant  simply  says  the  evidence  is  unanswerable, 
but  does  not  himself  testify  to  them  or  to  his  belief  of 
them.  His  religious  views  Kant  entirely  rejected.  Of  his 
philosophy  he  makes  this  singular  statement:  "  The  sys- 
tem of  Swedenborg  is  unfortunately  very  similar  to  my  own 
philosophy.  It  is  not  impossible  that  my  rational  views 
may  be  considered  absurd  by  reason  of  that  affinity.  As 


to  the  oMensi ve  comparison,  I  declare  we  iini't  either  sup- 
node  greater  intelligence  and  truth  at  the  basis  of  Sweden- 
borg's  writings  than  l'n>t  impressions  would  gno,  or  that 
it  is  a  mere  accident  when  he  coincides  with  my  system — a 

I  tutu*  Httlnrir.  Such  a  wonderful  agreement  exists  between 
his  doctrine*  and  the  decpe-t  results  of  reason  that  there  is 

I  no  other  alternative  whereby  the  correspondence  can  he 
explained."  .Many  other  circumstances  similar  to  the  fore- 
going narratives  might  be  mentioned.  But  Swedenborg 
ne\er  regarded  them  as  proofs  of  his  mission,  or  ns  of  ini 
portance  in  any  way,  holding  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  (for  a  brief  statement  of  which  see  article  on  the- 
N'i'.w  .U.itrsAi.KM  Ciiritcn)  could  be  received  only  in  free- 
dom, and  by  those  to  whose  desire  for  goodness  they  com- 
luend  themselves,  and  whose  reason  they  satisfy. 

THKOIMIII.I  s  I'AIISOVS. 

SuTilcnliorsiiaiis.  Sec  NEW  JERVSALKM  CHURCH, by 
T.  PAHSONS.  I, !..!>.;  nnd  SWEDENBORQ. 

Swedes'borough,  p.-v.,  Woolwich  tp.,  Gloucester  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Raccoon  Creek,  at  S.  terminus  of  Philadelphia  and 

j  Swedesborough  branch  of  West  Jersey  R.  K-,  has  1  news- 
paper and  several  manufactories,  and  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  fruit-growing  region. 

Swedes'burg,  v.,  Upper  Merion  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.,  on  Sehuylkill  River.  P.  386. 

Swedish  Language  and  Literature.  The  Swed- 
ish language  is  a  modern  development  of  that  Teutonic 
language  which  in  ancient  times  was  spoken  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  under  the  name  of  Nurrcena  or  Unlink  TUIHJH, 
and  which,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  brought  to  Iceland 
by  the  Norwegian  colonization  of  that  island,  where  it  still 
lives  in  its  original  form  under  the  name  of  the  Icelandic 
language.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  at  what  time 
this  primitive  language  began  to  separate  into  the  differ- 
ent branches,  Danish  and  Sweden.  The  Runic  inscrip- 
tions, in  which  Sweden  is  very  rich,  and  which  are  found 
from  the  southern  frontier  of  Denmark  to  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden,  show  that  the  separation  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  eleventh  century.  Nevertheless,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Swedish 
had  become  an  individual  language,  as  different  from  its 
mother-tongue,  the  Icelandic,  as  from  its  sister-tongue,  the 
Danish ;  and  from  that  time  it  went  on  developing  on  its 
own  principle,  but  influenced  first  by  the  German,  and  then 
by  the  French  language,  until  in  the  eighteenth  century  it 
became  finally  settled  in  its  present  form,  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Danish.  Of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  the 
Swedish  is,  without  any  qualification,  the  most  beautiful. 
Its  materials,  are  purer  than  those  of  the  Danish,  richer 
than  those  of  the  Norwegian,  and  in  its  grammatical  forms 
it  is  more  varied  and  less  weakened  than  the  Danish,  more 
easy  and  less  encumbered  than  the  Norwegian.  Its  speech 
is  sonorous  and  melodious,  like  that  of  the  southern  lan- 
guages, remarkable  for  its  clear,  beautiful  vowels,  and 
marred  with  no  harsh  consonants.  But  the  style  in  which 
it  is  written  is  inferior.  Only  on  two  fields,  the  humorous 
song  and  the  historical  narrative,  has  the  Swedish  style 
attained  any  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  this  degree  of  excellence  as  the  general  stand- 
ard. On  other  fields  exaggeration  and  vagueness  are  not 
uncommon. 

A  series  of  detached  literary  monuments  from  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  a  more  collected  effort  in  the 
sixteenth,  brought  about  by  the  Reformation,  and  a  rather 
fantastical  attempt  in  the  seventeenth,  inspired  by  Queen 
Christina,  form  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
Swedish  literature,  which  begins  in  the  eighteenth  with 
Olaf  Dalin.  The  oldest  literary  monuments  are  provincial 

j  laws  of  the  thirteenth;  Jfiimpavitor  and  some  religious 
writings,  the  revelations  of  St.  Brigitta  of  Wadstena 
(1302—72),  of  the  fourteenth;  Riildni-visor  and  rhymed 
chronicles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  the  Kiimpn- 

'  vi*or  and  Ridd<in<i*or  are  the  most  remarkable.  They  are 
popular  songs,  the  first  of  a  more  heroic,  the  second  of  a 
more  chivalric  character,  and  they  exhibit  the  closest  re- 
semblance to  the  Danish  Kjrnmpemser,  both  in  the  subjects 
they  treat  and  in  their  general  treatment,  tone,  and  lan- 
guage. But  they  have  had  a  very  different  fate.  In  Den- 
mark all  singing  ceased  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  when  once  more  a  song  was  heard  in  that 
country,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  a  product  of  literature  and  an  affair  of  society  ;  it 
flourished  a  short  time,  and  then  it  died  out  almost  en- 
tirely. In  Sweden  the  popular  song  continued  flowing  in 
one  uninterrupted  stream  from  pagan  times  to  our  days. 
The  skald,  the  knight,  the  peasant,  the  soldier,  the  priest, 
the  student,  followed  one  after  the  other,  and  their  songs 
rang  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  The  popular  song  is 

I  the  golden   leaf  in  Swedish  literature.     A  Swedish   song 
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means  the  same  as  a  Dutch  picture  or  a  Orcek  statue,  th 
bid   th.-  nation  has  ,,ri.,l,..-.-.l.     In  1478  a  university  »•; 
founded  at  I'psal:  in  1  is:i  a  printing-office  was  WtaiUsne 
at  Stockholm:   and  llms  Sweden  was  pOIMUed   of  the  tw 
,,,,i.t   ,-11,-rtiv.-   lil.-rarv  instruments   which    moilern    time 
haii-  inu-nlcd.    Nevertheless  the  literature  which  the  He 
ormation   called  forth   ill  Sweden   was  not  great.      Olau 
Petri  (I  I'J" -l.V'C'l  translated   the  New  Testament,  compos 
ed  a  coinc.lv  of  the  book  of  Tobit.  and  wrote  a  Swedis 
chronicle.    'Laurcntius    I'etri  (1499-1573)    translated  th 
n(. |  Te-taineiit  and  |iuhlislic.l  a  collection  of  sermnns  an 
hymns,      lint   although    these   two   men,  who  stood  at  th 
head  id'  tin-  whole  movement,  were  not  exclusively  the.) 
logians,  the  literature  which  resulted  from  the  spiritua 
fermentation  of  the  time  was  mostly  confined  to  theology 
1'uder  liiistavus  Adolphus  (1611-32)  several  libraries  wer 
captured    in    Germany   and    carried    to  Sweden,   and   hi 
daughter,  Queen  Christina  (1632-54)  invited  many  of  th 
most  celebrated  literary  men  of  Europe  to  her  court — Des 
cartes.  Salmasius,  Vossius,  Huet,  Heinsius,  Puffendorf,  am 
others.     Thus,    liroader    views   were    originated    and   nt-\ 
starting-points  formed,  but  the  whole  had  an  artificial  an< 
fantastical  character.     The  two  most  conspicuous  men  ol 
this   time   were   Olaf    Rudbeck    (1630-1702)    and    Georg 
Stjcrnhjelm  (1598-1672).     Hudbeck  was  one  of  the  mos 
extraordinary  men  of  his  time.     He  studied  medicine  am 
discovered  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  he  lectured  on  botany  a 
I'psal  and  founded  the  botanical  garden  ;  he  became  pro 
fessor  in  anatomy  and  was  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of 
mechanics.    Ii.it  he  became  most  famous  as  an  antiquarian 
His  work,   Alliiatim  tire  Mnn/ieim,  is   one  of  the  most 
learned  and  ingenious  books  ever  written,  though  the  sum- 
total  of  the  whole  argumentation  is  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  Swedes,   and   Paradise   located    at   Upsal.      Stjern- 
hjelm  is  less  fantastic,  because  he  was  less  gifted,  but  he  is 
more  artificial,  for  he  was  only  an  imitator.     On  account 
of  his  llm-iite*,  a  didactic  epic,  written  in  hexameters,  he 
is  generally  called  the  father  of  Swedish  poetry,  but  that 
is  only  a  title. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Swedish  lite- 
rature rid  itself  of  the  aspect  of  insulated  efforts  and  inci- 
dental talents,  and  assumed  the  character  of  conscious  edu- 
cation and  representative  taste.  This  period,  which  extends 
into  the  next  century,  to  1809,  went  through  three  different 
phases  of  rising  (Dalin),  culminating  (Gustavus  III.),  and 
falling  into  decay  (the  Academy),  but  it  may  be  generally 
characterized  as  the  reign  of  French  taste.  Great  activity 
was  shown  both  in  science  and  in  literature  proper.  It  was 
the  time  of  Linnaeus  (1707-78)  and  Swedenborg  (1688- 
1 772).  Christopher  Polhammer  ( 1661-1751 )  constructed  the 
TrAlhsetta  Canal  and  the  dock  at  Carlscrona.  Johan  Ihre 
(1707-80)  wrote  his  Swedish  dictionary  and  a  grammar  of 
the  Latin  language,  which  was  extensively  used  also  out- 
side of  Sweden.  Olaf  Rudbeck  the  younger  (1670-1740) 
was  a  good  ornithologist,  and  C.  V.  Scheele  (1742-86)  a 
great  chemist.  But  it  was  from  the  poet  Olaf  Dalin  (1708- 
63)  that  the  period  received  its  true  character.  He  was  not 
a  man  of  genius  and  great  creative  power,  but  he  had  ver- 
satile talents,  taste,  education,  and  knowledge.  He  could 
not  awaken  new  life,  but  he  could  form  a  standard,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  his  countrymen  followed  the  direction  he 
»d  given  them.  He  studied  first  medicine,  and  then  law, 


»i  views— tor  as  a  critical  and  philo 

sophical  work  it  is  rather  deficient— but  on  account  of  its 
noble  narrative  and  elegant  style.     Still  greater  was  the 
;t  of  his  Den  Stitmka  Argm,  a  literary  periodical   an 
imitation  of  Addison's  Spectator,  which  he  published  in 
.''If.  and  *'34-     II  made  him  the  centre  of  the  Swedish 
civilization,  and  the  influence  of  his  talent  and  taste  was 
I  more  strengthened  by  his  relations  to  the  court  •  he 
i  the  tutor  of  the  young  crown  prince  and  a  favorite  of 
he  queen,  Luise  Ulrike,  a  sister  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prus- 
sia.    Of  his  poetical  works,  Den  Scen»ka  Frihete,,,  an  alle- 
our  tIT  ?n?.fir/'"hlld«<*  fagedy,  are  cold  and  trivial 
b    i  ^    •         '"        'r  own  time  th«y  were  models,  and 
looked  like  inspirations ;  and  his  satires  and  minor  poems 
are  often  witty  and  ingenious,  always  lively  and  elegant, 
very  different  character  were  the  poems  of  Mrs.  H   C 
Nordenflycht  (1718-63),  but  it  was  only  a  difference  of  ta^ 
ent,  not  of  taste.     The  literary  circle  of  which  she  formed 

"  I8itr  ne',nn'  Which  lal".r  devel°Ped  into  a  literary  8™«ty, 

tile  Dulci,  was  nothing  but  a  propaganda  for  French 
P  r-  .  /i-oj;  l'rominent  members  of  this  circle  were  G 
P.  Creutz  (1729-85),  the  author  of  A,!*  „,/,  (!,milla.  an  idvl 

1808)  whorwreoteal7-Pe0'-'e'  **"*  G'  *"'  G-v.IIenborB  <1731- 
reign ^GusTav.,'  nT(] 77I-92fthe  p^riod'^ached''  H? ou']! 
mina  ion.  Gustavus  was  a  highly-gifted  man,  eloquent 
ambitious,  and  with  a  lively  sense  for  poetry  and  art  His 


craving  for  magnificent  action,  and  more  especially  for  the 
admiration  which  generally  accompanies  great  deeds,  found 
only  a  scanty  gratification  in  real  life,  but  with  so  much 
the  greater  intensiveness  it  turned  to  the  ideal.     The  king 
became  a  poet  himself,  and  he  and  his  court  stood  actually 
at  the  head  of  Swedish  literature.     Like  his  uncle,  Frede- 
rick  II.,  he  was  deeply  imbued   with   French   ideas   and 
French  taste,  but  he  was   more  successful  in  making  his 
court  the  seat  of  the  Muses  and  Graces,  for  he  was  less  nar- 
row.    I.  H.  Kellgren  (1751-95),  C.  (J.  Leopold  (1756-1829), 
and  J.  G.  Oxenstiern  (1750-181S),  the  three  greatest  ce- 
lebrities of  the  period,  and  intimate  friends  of  the  king, 
were  not  imported  from  France,  like  Voltaire  and  Mauper- 
tuis;  nor  were  they  mere  imitators.    The  French  period  in 
Sweden  was  always  thoroughly  patriotic ;  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  Swedish  life  and  history.     And  it  was  national, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  generally  took  its  pictures  from  Swe- 
dish landscapes.    A  certain  independence  it  also  showed  by 
preferring  the  English  edition  of  the  French  taste  to  the 
original.     Pope  i.nd  Addison  were  followed  more  closely 
than  lioileau  and  Voltaire.     And  it  admitted  within  its  pale 
Bellmann  (1740-95),  the  very  opposite  to  the  classical  ideal, 
a   romanticist   before   romanticism    was    discovered.      He 
dashed  down  on  paper,  with  a  few  broken  lines,  some  gro- 
tesque figures  in  some  still  more  grotesque  situations,  such 
as  he  had  seen  in  his  nightly  carousals  in  the  suburbs  of 
Stockholm,  and  with  a  few  dots  here  and  there  he  indicated 
the  Swedish  landscape  which  formed  the  background  of 
the  scene.     But  couched  as  these  strophes  are  in  a  most 
original    music,   which    he   composed    himself,   the   whole 
forms  a  picture  of  a  delicacy,  depth,  and  power  of  impres- 
sion which  are  rarely  equalled.      There  is  ten  times  more 
elegance  in  the  representation  Bellmann  gives  of  adrunkcn 
corporal  than  in  that  Voltaire  gives  of  a  princess;  and  his 
countrymen  felt  it  immediately,  and  accepted  him.     But  on 
literature  at  large  Bellmann  had  no  influence. 

A  transition  from  the  classical  to  the  romantic  ideal, 
from  the  French  to  the  German  influence,  was  formed 
critically  by  C.  A.  Ehrensvard  (1745-1800)  and  C.  H. 
Hoijer  (1767-1812),  and  poetically  by  F.  M.  Franzen  (1779- 
1847)  and  J.  0.  Wallin  (1779-1839).  Ehrensvard's  De 
frin  Konttenat  Filomft  ("The  Philosophy  of  the  Fine 
Arts")  was  very  slow  in  gaining  acknowledgment,  but 
lloijer's  lectures  on  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Lund 
vere  heard  with  enthusiasm.  Of  the  works  of  Franzen  and 
Wallin,  it  is  their  hymns  which  connect  them  with  the  new 
time  that  suddenly  burst  upon  Sweden  after  the  political 
revolution  of  1809.  Great  scientists  arose — in  chemistry, 
fohan  Jakob  Berzelius;  in  botany,  Elias  Fries  and  K.  A. 
Agardh;  in  history,  Fryxell  and  Geijer;  in  medicine, 
letzius;  in  philosophy,  Bostrom;  in  theology,  Reuter- 
lahl  and  Thomander;  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the 
T-,atin  language  was  now  abolished  in  scientific  communi- 
:ations  and  supplanted  by  the  Swedish.  In  literature 
iroper  the  new  time  announced  itself  under  two  forms,  the 
omantic  and  the  national,  of  which  the  former  was  mostcon- 

;icuous  in  the  contest  with  the  old,  while  the  latter  became 
e  true  representative  of  Swedish  taste  and  Swedish  civili- 
ation.  The  romantic  school,  called  the  "  Phosphorists," 
rom  Fotforvt,  the  name  of  its  journal,  was  headed  by  P. 
X  A.  Atterbom  (1790-1855)  and  L.  Hammarskold  (17S5- 
827),  the  first  as  poet,  the  latter  as  critic.  Atterbom  was 
rich  genius,  deep  though  somewhat  mystical,  and  gcne- 
illy  true  in  spite  of  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination. 
Jut  his  turn  of  mind  was  more  reflective  than  plastic.  His 
yrical  poems,  many  of  which  are  very  long,  have  already 
ost  some  of  their  impressiveness.  But  his  book  on  the 
istory  of  the  Swedish  literature,  Svennkn  Siare  och  Sknl- 
'«•  (6  vols.,  1841-55),  is  a  work  of  the  very  first  rank. 
Iso  Hammarskold's  Sreiiska  Vitterhedcn*  Hiutnrin  ("The 
listory  of  Swedish  Literature")  is  an  interesting  and 
aluablo  book,  though  somewhat  partial  and  confused. 


srhaps  only  considered  so  on  account  of  the  peculiarity 
of  his  mind,  which  he  lived  long  enough  to  show,  but  not 
long  enough  fully  to  expose.  The  national  school,  called 
also  the  Gothic,  and  represented  by  the  journal  fcluiinri,  was 
headed  by  TEGXER  and  GEIJER,  on  whom  special  articles 
will  be  found  in  this  book,  as  well  as  on  the  later  repre- 
sentative, RITNEBERG.  The  Goths  emancipated  themselves 
very  soon  from  the  character  of  being  a  school,  of  which  cha- 
racter they  had  borne  very  strong  marks  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, especially  in  the  writings  of  P.  H.  Ling  (1766- 
1839).  Men  like  Tegncr  and  Geijer  form  no  schools ;  they 
make  a  national  literature,  and  they  found  in  the  next 
generation  many  and  various  talents  which  followed  out  in 
every  direction  the  principles  given.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Swedo'na,  p.-v.,  Riehland  Grove  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111. 
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S  \VKKT   BAY— SWIFT. 


Sweet  Hny.     Sec  HAY. 
Swcetbrier.     See  KULANTINK  and  ROSE. 
Sweet-bread.     See  I'AM-KKAS. 

Sweet  Chalyb'cate,  p.-v.,  Allegheny  co.,  Va.,  so 
name. I  fniiii  its  mineral  springs,  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

SWCCt   Flag.       SIT   A<  OIII'S  CALAMUS. 

Sweet  («ale.     See  (!AI.K. 

Sweet  Cum.     Sec  (ii-M  THKK. 

Sweet  Home,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     P.  1000. 

Sweet  Land,  tp..  Muscatine  co.,  la.     P.  1510. 

Sweet  I'ota'to,  the  Iliitntn*  rttiili*,  aconvolvulaeeous 
twining  plant,  ii  mil  in-  "I'  Southern  Asia,  whose  rich  sweet 
tuberous  routs  art?  employed  as  food.  The  Mveet  potato  is 
extensively  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  I'.  S.  It 
is  grown  MS  far  N.  as  New  Jersey,  anil  does  well  in  S. 
Michigan.  It  is  the  potato  of  the  older  English  writers. 

Sweets'burg,  p.-v.,  Dunham  tp.,  Missisquoi  co.,  Quc- 
biv.  Canada,  on  South-eastern  Counties  Juii'-tion  Railway, 
41  miles  W.  hy  X.  of  Stan-lead.  P.  about  .'SOU. 

Sweet'ser  (CHAIII.KS  HUMPHREYS),  b.  at  Athol,  Mass., 
Aug.  •!:>.  ISI1:  graduated  at  Amhcrst  College  in  1862; 
founded  the  llouml  7" '//<•.  :i  literary  journal,  in  Xcw  York  ; 
was  cmiNei-led  with  other  newspapers,  and  in  1867  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Krniimj  Mail  :  he,  however,  ills 
continueil  his  i-nnnection  with  this,  and  in  1869  commenced 
the  f'/'itj.  whii-h  ill-liealth  compelled  him  to  discontinue.  He 
published  N..nr/»  „/  .\mli<-r*t  <'»//,•,/,-  (18011),  Ifiitury  of  Am- 
li<'r«f  t\,lli'<je  (I860),  and  TWriVs  and  Invalid'*  Guide  to 
the  North-anil  (1867).  D.  at  Pilatka,  Fla.,  Jan.  1,  1871. 

Sweet  Sop,  the  soft,  sweet,  and  aromatic  fruit  of 
Aiiini'i  Hijiinttiosfi  (order  Anonaceic),  a  small  shrub,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  now  common  in  most  hot  countries. 
It  is  extensively  used  as  an  articlcof  food.  Its  seeds  have 
an  acrid,  perhaps  a  poisonous  quality,  shared  by  the  leaves, 
whirli  li:i\r  also  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Sweet  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  West  Va. 
P.  1354. 

Sweet'water,  county  of  Central  Wyoming,  extending 
from  Montana  on  the  N.  to  Colorado  and  Utah  on  the  S., 
crossed  by  the  Wind  River  and  Rocky  mountains,  watered 
by  Big  Horn,  (Jreen,  and  Swectwater  rivers,  and  traversed 
in  the  S.  part  by  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Some  gold  and  iron 
have  been  found.  Cap.  Green  River  City.  Area,  about 
35,000  sq.  m.  P.  1916. 

Sweet  Water,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Menard  co.,  111.    P.  230. 

Sweet  Water,  p.-v.,  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.,  on  East  Ten- 
nessee Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  42  miles  W.  of  Knox- 
ville,  in  the  heart  of  Sweetwater  Valley,  has  several  churches, 
2  schools,  1  foundry,  1  newspaper,  and  3  machine-shops. 
It  is  the  business-centre  of  Monroe  co.  P.  about  1200. 
C.  B.  WOODWARD,  En.  "ENTERPRISE." 

Swetchine'  (  ANNE  SOPHIE),  b.  at  Moscow  in  1782 ;  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Catharine  II.;  married  in  1799 
Gen.  Swetchine,  and  kept  one  of  the  most  celebrated  salons 
in  St.  Petersburg.  In  1815  she  turned  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. She  then  removed  to  Paris,  where  she  d.  Sept.  10, 
1857.  After  her  death  De  Falloux  published  Mme.  Smet- 
chine,  *n  Vie  el  ses  (Eitcrfu  (2  vols.,  1859).  The  Life  nnd 
Letter*  of  Affttlttnie  Nwctchine  and  The  Writtnyii  of  \ittdatne 
Saetehinr.  were  translated  into  English  by  Harriet  W.  Pres- 
ton (1867  and  1869). 

Swett  (JOHN  APPI.ETON),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Dec.,  1808  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1828  and  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1831 ;  studied  in  Paris,  especially  in  the 
hospitals ;  returned  to  America,  and  became  connected  with 
the  New  York  Dispensary,  where  lie  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  which  were  regularly  reported  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Lancet.  In  1842  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  in  1853  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  University  of  New  York.  D.  Sept.  17,  1854.  Ho 
left  a  considerable  legacy  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans 
and  widows  of  medical  men ;  and  published  a  Treatise  an 
Dlnetmes  of  the  Chest,  being  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  him  in  the  New  York  Hospital  (1852). 

Swett  (SAMIIKI.),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  9, 
1782;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1800;  studied  law, 
and  entered  upon  practice,  but  subsequently  became  a 
merchant ;  was  a  representative  in  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  during  the  war  of  1812  served  on  the  northern 
frontier,  on  the  staff  of  <!en.  Izzard.  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  published — Abttnii't  nf  Haron  de,  ttogninf* 
r<in*i<lerntii>n*  "it  tin  Art  nf  War  (1817),  Hinti>ry  of  the 
Until,*  of  Itnukrr'u  Hill  (1826),  Rkrtrhei  of  i,  /•'fir  liistin- 
yniitinf  Mrn  ,,/  AV,r/mry  nil'/  \firlniri/pwt  (1846),  Whu  irill 

the  Commander  ,,t  l!,,uki-r'n  Hit/'  (I860),  A/'""'  "/  ''••'• 
Timothy  1'ii-kiriuij  ayiiiiut  /iailcrofl'it  History  (1SMI),  Orig- 


iiuif  I'lniniini/  titnf  CotUtmffHon  "f  llidtht  /•'*   Hill  Mointmt-nt 
IMS),  »nd  fugitive  poems.     1).  at  Huston  Oct.  L's.  Isiiti. 

Sweyn,  or  Svcn,  king  of  Denmark  and  father  of 
Canute  the  lireat;  iiiva<!eil  Kn^lali'l,  rnndurlnl  -everal 
successful  eanipaign.s,  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  but 
died  (lllll)  before  he  had  firmly  established  his  power, 
leaving  Canute  as  his  su'-ressor. — Another  S\VKYN,  sun  of 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  a  powerful  Anglo  Savon  noble,  and 
connected  by  marriage  with  Si'\\\ii'.f  lienmark.  ru\:iged 
Wales  in  ll'll);  alxlilrted  an  ablie-s:  fled  to  Unices,  tlierehy 
forfeiting  hi-  r-t;i1r<  ;  >er\ei|  in  the  Knxli-h  HIM  t  against 
the  count  of  Flanders;  \\as  rr-tnic.l  in  hi  .  t:ih  :  mur- 
dered bis  kinsman,  I.jorn.  and  in  expiation  went  on  a  pil- 
griinage  to  Jerusalem.  Died  on  his  way  home,  about  Witt. 
Swietenia.  See  M  VIH«;ANY. 

Swic'ten,  van  (GERARD),  b.  at  Leydcn  May  7,  1700; 
studied  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  chemistry  at  Louvain 
and  in  his  native  city  under  lloerhaave.  ali'l  uas  appointed 
professor  of  medieiue,  but  was  subsequently  compelled  to 
resign  his  office  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Ho 
went  to  Vienna,  where  be  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  president  of  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine, and  director  of  the  imperial  library.  1).  at  Sehiiii- 
brunn  Juno  18,  1772.  He  wrote  Contmentnrii  in  H.  //•«/•- 
haarii  Aphorinmoi  lie  cognuicendii  et  ciiriindit  Murbii  (5 
vols.,  Leydcn,  1741-72). 

Swift,  tho  name  given  to  certain  swift  animals.  I.  It 
is  most  familiar  in  connection  with  birds  of  the  family 
Cypselidse,  evident' v  lie-toued  on  account  of  their  swift- 
ness of  flight,  and  has  been  extended  as  a  popular  scicntifn- 
term  to  all  tho  members  of  the  family.  These  have  the 
same  general  form  as  the  swallows,  and.  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  familiar  "  chimney  swallow"  (a  true  swift)  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  neck  is  short;  the  head  depressed;  the  bill  is 
very  small  and  short,  much  depressed,  and  transversely 
triangular,  being  broad  at  the  base,  and  with  the  sides 
converging  rapidly  toward  the  tip  ;  the  gape  is  very  deep, 
and  extends  backward  beneath  the  eyes;  there  are  no  well- 
defined  rictal  bristles  :  nostrils  superior  and  close  together ; 
the  wings  are  very  long  and  pointed,  incurved  and  pointed, 
and  have  ten  primaries,  of  which  the  first  and  second  are 
longest;  the  tail  is  diversiform,  but  always  composed  of 
ten  feathers:  the  legs  are  very  short  and  weak  (much  more 
so  than  in  the  swallows),  the  tarsi  being  much  shorter  than 
the  middle  toe;  they  are  destitute  of  distinct  scutellte  ;  the 
toes  are  of  normal  structure,  each  three-jointed  (the  modifi- 
cations serving  to  differentiate  the  species  into  sub-families), 
but  the  hinder  is  always  more  or  less  versatile;  the  claws 
are  well  developed,  curved,  and  acute.  Co-ordinate  with 
these  superficial  characters  are  some  important  osteological 
and  myological  ones.  The  sternum  is  almost  if  not  quite 
destitute  of  a  manubrial  process,  and  its  posterior  border 
is  entire,  being  sometimes  convex  and  rarely  concave ;  the 
scapular  ends  of  the  clavicles  are  not  T-shaped;  and  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  larynx  have  not  more  than  one  pair 
of  intrinsic  muscles.  The  humerus  is  very  short  and  the 
maims  very  long,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  goatsuckers,  the  near  relatives  of 
the  swifts,  and  much  exceeding  the  tendency  in  the  same 
direction  exemplified  in  the  swallows.  The  species  are  less 
numerous  than  the  swallows,  Gray  recognizing  only  69. 
Remarkable  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  feet  differ- 
entiate the  species  into  two  sub-families — viz.  (1)  Cyp- 
M-iin.-e,  in  which  the  three  anterior  digits  have  each  three 
phalanges;  and  (2)  Chocturina?,  in  which  the  digits  have, 
respectively,  the  outer  five,  the  middle  four,  and  the  inner 
three  phalanges,  as  in  birds  generally.  Their  distribution 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  swallows,  almost  every 
country  having  its  species.  They  also  agree  in  most  re- 
spects as  to  habits  with  the  swallows,  but  their  voice  differs, 
and  instead  of  being  a  kind  of  cheerful  twitter,  as  in  the 
swallows,  is  a  feeble  scream.  The  North  American  species 
are  (1)  Panyptila  melttnoleitrn,  white-throated  swift;  (2) 
Nephoscetea  »iger,  black  swift;  and  (H)  Chtetura  pelayica, 
chimney  swallow.  The  first  two  are  Cypselinae,  the  last 
Chseturinas.  To  this  family  belong  the  birds  (Col/ocnlia) 
which  make  the  celebrated  edible  nests  so  esteemed  in 
China.  II.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  of 
the  Southern  States,  swift  is  also  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain lizards  of  the  family  Iguanidee,  and  especially  to 
the  Sceleporus  undalatue,  a  species  which  runs  with  great 
celerity.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Swift,  county  of  W.  Minnesota,  formed  since  tho  census 
of  1870,  drained  by  Minnesota,  Chippewa,  and  Pomme  do 
Terre  rivers,  and  traversed  by  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  with  several  small  lakes,  and  the 
soil  good.  Cap.  Benson.  Area,  about  750  sq.  m. 

Swift  (JONATHAN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Dublin  Nov.  30,  1667. 
His  father  died  seven  months  before  the  birth  of  his  famous 
son,  leaving  his  widow  and  an  infant  daughter  in  extreme 
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pcmm.  His  unele  Godwin  made  some  provision  for  the 
family,  and.  when  Jonathan  was  liflccn,  had  him  entered 
at  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  where  in  ItiS.i  he  received  his 
decree  »f  U.  A.  bv  .-peeial  favor.  He  seems  to  have  rc- 

,,,,',,,,.,1  u, ra  until   1«88,  his  uncle  Godwin  having  in 

the  mem  time  di.-d  insolvent,  his  maintenance  ud  educa- 
tion being  now  assumed  by  his  unele  \\  llliam,  of  whom 

fcub- 


riOM  as  an  amanuensis,  and   apparently  giving  him  the 
means  of  entering  himself  at  Oxford  for  a  short  time,  where 
he  obtained  hi-  degree  M  M.  A.  in  If>92.     While  residing 
at  M,,or  I'ark  lie  read  much,  but  greatly  impaired  his  con- 
-titniion   by  what   he   ambiguously  styles    ''a  surfeit  of 
ie  fruit."     Whatever  this  surfeit  may  have  been,  among 
its  consequences  were  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo,  prostra- 
tion, and  tlio-e  forebodings   of  ultimate  insanity  which 
shadowed  his  whole  life,  and  caused  him  to   observe  his 
birthday  a-  a  day  of  mourning.     His  position  at  Moor 
Park  was  an  unpleasant  one,  and  he  went  over  to  Ireland, 
and  not  without  difficulty  succeeded  in  16U5  in  gaining  ad- 
mittance to  holy  orders  and  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  worth 
£  I  no  a  year.     Temple  soon  missed  his  services,  and  invited 
him  to  resume  them  ;  Swift  was  weary  of  living  in  a  re- 
mote   Irish  town,  and   accepted  the  invitation.     It  was 
during  this  second  residence  at  Moor  Park  that  the  inti- 
macy grew  up  between  Swift  and  Esther  Johnson,  known 
best  as  the  ''Stella"  of  Swift's  life.     She  was  a  pretty, 
black-eyed  girl  of  about  thirteen,  who  with   her  mother 
occupied  an  anomalous  position  in  the  household ;  nomi- 
nally, she  was  an  attendant  of  Lady  Giffard,  Temple's  sister, 
but  was  always  called  "  Miss  Hetty,"  and  was  generally, 
but  without  sufficient  grounds,  supposed  to  be  a  natural 
daughter  of  Sir  William.    Swift,  who  was  more  than  twice 
her  age,  took  a  sort  of  charge  of  her  education,  and  as  she 
grew  up  she  became  devotedly,  and  beyond  all  doubt  inno- 
cently, attached  to  him.     Swift's  position  was  greatly  im- 
proved;  he  saw  Temple's  visitors,  of  whom  King  William 
III.  was  not  seldom  one,  who  promised  that  the  young 
secretary  should  some  day  have  an  English  prebend.    Tem- 
ple died  in    1699,   leaving  a  legacy  of  £1000  to  "Miss 
Hetty  "  and  a  sum  of  money  to  Swift,  with  the  charge  of 
editing  his  posthumous  works — a  task  which  he  performed, 
dedicating  the  volume  to  the  king,  and  confidently  expect- 
ing some  substantial  acknowledgment.     But  none  came, 
and  Swift  accepted  an  offer  of  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  to  ac- 
company him  as  chaplain  and  private  secretary.     But  his 
lordship  was  told  that  the  post  of  secretary  was  unfitted 
for  a  clergyman,  and  Swift  was  persuaded  to  surrender  it 
upon  promise  of  receiving  the  first  good  church  benefice 
which  should  fall  vacant.     This  proved  to  be  the  vicarages 
of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan  and  the  prebend  of  Dunlavin,  all 
worth  about  £350  a  year.    He  took  possession  of  Laracor  in 
1700,  and  Stella,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  female  friend, 
came  over  to  Ireland,  took  lodgings  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage, but  made  her  residence  at  the  rectory  whenever  Swift 
went  to  London,  which  he  did  every  year.     Swift  while  at 
Moor  Park  had  written  considerable,  the  famous  Tale  of  a 
Tub  probably  being  written  at  this  time,  but  had  as  yet  pub- 
lished nothing.     In  1701,  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  he 
made  his  earliest  essay  as  a  political  writer  in  a  pamphlet 
purporting  to  be  a  Uisconne  on  the  Contests  between  the  No- 
bles and  the  Commons  of  Athens  and  Rome,  but  which  was 
really  a  defence  of  the  Whig  leaders.    This  was  received  with 
great  favor,  and  brought  him  into  immediate  connection 
with  the  political  and  literary  chiefs  of  the  party  ;  but  no 
preferment  was  offered  him  which  he  thought  worth  his 
acceptance,  and  in  1708  he  went  directly  over  to  the  Tories 
who  now  came  into  power.     He  had  set  his  heart  upon  an 
English  bishopric,  which  was  precisely  what  they  dared  not 
give,  for  his  fait  of  a  Tub  had  been  published,  and  the 
archbishop  of  York  had  persuaded  Queen  Anne  that  the 
thor  of  that  witty  but  indecent  burlesque  was  unfit  to 
wear  the  lawn  sleeves;  the  most  they  could  venture  was  to 
promote  Dr.  Sterne,  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  to  the  bishop- 
romore,  and  give  the  deanery  thus  vacated  to  Swift 
3  went  back  to  Ireland.     Some  four  years  pre- 
viously  he   had    become    acquainted    with    Hester  Van- 
nomrign,  whom  he  celebrates  as  '•  Vanessa,"  the  daughter 
of  a  widow  who  would  have  upon  the  death  of  her  mother 
a  fortune  of  about  £4000.     She  was  less  than  twenty,  he 
lore  than  forty  years  old  ;  she  fell  violently  in  love  with  I 
him,  and  urged  him  to  marry  her;  this  ho  evaded,  rather  I 
nan  positively  declined,  but  their  intimacy,  an  entirclv 
innocent  one,  continued,  and  at  length,  her  mother  having 
died,  she  followed  him  to  Ireland,  much  against  his  wish"  ! 
and,  ignorant  of  the  claims  of  Stella,  continued  her  eager  | 


suit  to  him.     She  finally  learned  of  his  relations  with  her 
rival,  and   in   1723  wrote  to  her  demanding  to  know  in 
what  position  she  stood  to  Swift.     Stella  sent  this  letter 
to   him ;    he  rode   straight  to   the   residence   of  Vanessa, 
flung  the  letter  before  her  without  saying  a  word,  and  left 
her.     Her  heart  was  broken,  and  she  died  within  a  short 
time.      The  year  which  witnessed  the  death  of  Vanessa 
was  a  notable  one  in  the  life  of  Swift.     There  was  a  scar- 
city of  small  coin  in  Ireland,  and  a  patent  was  granted  to 
one  William  Wood  for  coining  brass  farthings  and  half- 
pence to  the  amount  of  £108,000;    and  this  scandalous 
privilege  had  been  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  duchess 
i  of  Kendall,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  who  was  to  share 
the  profits.     The  people  were  indignant ;  the  Irish  I'arlia- 
ment  vainly  remonstrated,  until  one  day  a  letter  appeared 
in  a  Dublin  newspaper  bitterly  denouncing  this  debased 
coinage,  and  signed  ••  M.  B.,  Drapier,"  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  several  others.     The  Drtfjiiei-  L<it< rx  struck 
the  right  chord  and  gave  form  to  the  popular  feeling.    No 
one  would  take  the  obnoxious  halfpence.    The  government 
offered  a  large  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of 
I   the  letters,  and  urged  a  prosecution  of  the  printer,  but  in 
spite  of  the  rage  of  the  judge  the  grand  jury  refused  to 
find  a  bill  against  him.    When  at  length  it  was  found  that 
Swift  was  the  author,  he  became  the  popular  idol,  anil  when 
the  English  ministry  proposed  to  arrest  him,  they  were  as- 
sured that  a  force  of  10,000  men  would  be  required  to  do 
this.    The  Trin-cls  of  Lemuel  Gulliver  were  published  anon- 
ymously in  1726,  in  which  and  the  following  year  Swift 
visited  London,  and  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Boling- 
broke,  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  others  of  his  old  friends ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Stella,  in  1728,  he  never  left  Ireland. 
For  several  years  he  kept  on  writing  with  all  his  old  vigor 
and  bitterness  upon  matters  connected  with  Ireland,  and 
composed  many  verses  and  epigrams.      In   1~:!li  the  at- 
tacks of  vertigo  had  so  seriously  shaken  him.  physically 
and  mentally,  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  his  lite- 
rary labors;    by   1740    his    memory   had    almost    entirely 
failed,  and  he  became  subject  to  bursts  of  passion   which 
resulted  in   furious  lunacy,  which   lasted   for  two  years, 
when  he  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  idiocy,  continuing 
three  years,  until  his  death.     He  had  some  time  before 
made  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  amounting  to   about  £10,000,  to  found  a  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.     D.  Oct.  19,  1745.     The  character  of 
Swift  was   by  no  means  a  lovely  one,  but  was    far   less 
unlovely  than   represented  by  Macaulay  and  Thackeray. 
As  a  humorist  Swift  occupies  the  first  rank;  as  a  poet,  a 
very  low  one.    The  Tide  <;/'  <i  Tub  is  his  wittiest  production. 
The  first  two  parts  of  Gulliver's  Travel*,  containing  the 
voyages  to  Liliput  and  to  Brobdingnag,  are  inimitable  as 
satires  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived.     The  other  two 
parts,  fortunately  less  read,  containing  the  visits  to  La- 
puta  and  the  country  of  the  Houyhnhnms  and  the  Yahoos, 
are  in  the  main  disgusting — the  production,  let  u«  hope, 
of  a  man  verging  upon   insanity.      The  works  of  Swift 
have  appeared  in  numerous  forma.     (For  a  list  of  them 
sec  Atlibone.)     The  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  (19  vols.,  1814).     His  biography  has  "been  writ- 
ten by   Dr.  Johnson  in  his   Lives   of  the   Poets,   and  by 
Scott,  forming  a  volume  of  his  edition  of  Swift's  works, 
which  must  still   be  considered  the  standard  biography; 
for  that  begun  by  John  Forster,  who    had  collected  much 
new  material,  was  cut  short  by  his  death  soon  after  the 
publication  in  1875  of  the  first  of  the  three  proposed  vol- 
umes- A.  H.  GUKUNSEV. 

Swift  (JOSEPH  GARDNER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Nantucket,  Mass., 
Dec.  31,  1783,  son  of  Dr.  Foster  Swift,  U.  S.  army,  and  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Swift  and  Hopestill  Foster,  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  in  1800,  Joseph  was  appointed  a 
cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  from  which  institution 
he  was  the  first  graduate,  Oct.  12, 1802,  when  promoted  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  rising  through 
successive  grades  to  be  chief  engineer,  with  rank  of  colonel, 
July  31,  1812,  during  which  period  he  was  mainly  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  first  served  in  the  Carolinas  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gcn.  Pinckney ;  in  1813,  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  army,  was  engaged  in  Gen.  Wilkinson's  campaign 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  participating  in  the  battle  of  (,'hryst- 
ler's  Field,  and  subsequently  (1813-14)  superintended  the 
defence  of  New  York,  including  Brooklyn  and  the  heights 
of  Harlem ;  for  these  services  was  brevotted  brigadier- 
general  Feb.,  1814;  after  the  war  assumed  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  Military  Academy,  of  which  he  was  (cx- 
offino)  the  superintendent,  and  was  its  inspector  for  a  short 
period  previous  to  Nov.  12,  1818,  when  he  resigned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment  of  the  French  officer  Gen. 
Bernard  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  "  assistant 
engineer"  of  the  U.  S.  (See  BBRNAHD  (SIMON).)  Upon 
his  resignation  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
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New  Vi.rk.  which  position  hi'  hi'lil  until  |SL7.  In  1S29, 
IVc-.  -lackson  appointed  him  in  superintend  the  harbor 
iin|iriiv<'iiiciit.i  mi  our  great  lakes,  mi  whii-li  iluty  hi1  run 
tinned  until  IM.'i.  mc-inwliilc  I  Is:i0-:u  I  con-tructing  the 
railroad  from  .New  (lrli';tns  to  Lake  Pontcharlrain,  said  to 
In-  tin-  fir.-t  road  l:i i<l  in  Anii-rii'ii  with  1  -r.!  i!  .  (Sea  KAII.- 
ROAits.l  Tin-  siicces-Cul  completion  (it  this  work  through 

11   cypress    swamp  hcrclofor nsidered    imp;l--:iMc  added 

nitii-h  to  lien.  Swill's  reputation  ;  was  chiet  euirinecr  of  the 
New  York  IIIK)  ll;irli'iii  I!,  li.  ls:;:;:  on  peace  mission  ID 
thi>  British  provinces  1311.  l>.  at  (lencia.  X.  V..  .Inly  L1:!, 
1865.  (i.  I'.  SIMMONS. 

Swift  (WiM.iAM  II.).  h.  ntTnunton,  Muss..  Xov.  (i,  I  SOU; 
was  ;i  ,-adet  .it  tlir  I'.  S.  Militiiry  \cademyfrom  IMIi  to 
ISIS,  when  ordered  as  a  cailctl  to  join  Major  Long's  Kocky 
MomtaiB  expedition,  with  whioti  he  served  until  |SL>|, hav- 
ing meanwhile  (  IM'.M  rr.-ci\ed  his  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  :  from  IXL'1  to  I  S:!L'  served  on  to- 
pographical  'Intv  in  making  surveys  of  military  defences 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  ;  of  the  Chesapeake  anil  Ohio  Canal: 
of  the  Flori.la  Canal,  ami  rivers  anil  harbors  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  in  constructing  a  m:iji  of  the  post-offices  and 
posl-riiaiN  of  the  I".  S. :  anil  in  lsi<-L".l  made  a  survey  of 
the  Ithaca  and  Oswi-gn  mid  Catskill  and  Ithaca  R.  Rs., 
N.  V..  mid  is:1, 1  :;•>„(  the  lioston  and  Providence.  Norwich 
and  Worcester,  and  Providence  and  Stonington  R.  Rs. ;  in 
1832  was,  appointed  brevet  captain  and  assistant  topo- 
graphical engineer,  and  for  ten  years  was  employed  as  as- 
sistant on  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  being 
in  charge  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  from  Maine 
to  Connecticut  1X37-42;  from  1836  to  1840  was  also  resi- 
dent and  constructing  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  West- 
ern R.  K.,  from  Worcester  to  the  western  boundary  of 
Massachusetts;  was  assistant  to  the  chief  of  topographical 
engineers  IS  111-  lit,  during  which  period  he  made  (in  con- 
nection with  Kx-Gov.  John  Davis  of  M»s<achu-etts)  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ILLINOIS  AND  MicmnA.v  CANAL  (which 
see),  and  report  thereon,  resulting  in  a  loan  by  means  of 
which  the  canal  was  completed:  from  1847  to  1849  was 
en^ag'-d  in  constructing  the  iron-pile  lighthouse  at  Minot's 
I.e. lire.  Massachusetts  May.  which  was  destroyed  by  thegreat 
gale  in  Apr..  IS5I.  (See  LiGHTiiorsK  CONSTRUCTION.)  In 
IS  I'.*  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  was  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  1849-51,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Western  (Worcester.  Mass.,  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.)  1851-54;  since  1845  has  been  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  1S71  ;  chairman  of  trustees  of  the  land 
mortgage  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Co.  since 
185fi.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Swift  (ZEPRANIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  in 
Feb.,  1759;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778;  studied 
law,  and  practised  at  Windham,  Conn.;  was  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  1793-96,  and  in  1800  secretary  to  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, minister  to  France;  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Connecticut  in  1801,  and  was  chief-justice 
1806-19;  was  several  times  elected  to  the  State  legislature, 
a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State;  publish- 
ed an  oration  on  Domestic  Slavery  (1791),  System  of  the 
LIIII-I  of  Connecticut  (1795-96),  Diyett  nf  the  Lam  of  Kri- 
dence,  etc.  (1810),  Digent  nf  the  Laics  of  Connecticut  (1822- 
23;  new  cd.,  revised  by  Henry  Dutton  and  N.  A.  Cowdrey, 
1849-53).  D.  at  Warren,  0.,  Sept.  27,  1823.— His  daugh- 
ter, MARY  A.,  published  about  1833  First  Lesions  an  -\-il- 
nral  Philosophy,  which  was  a  popular  textbook  for  many 
years,  mid  was  translated  in  1846  into  the  Karon  language, 
and  in  ISIS  into  Burmese. 

Swift  Creek,  tp.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2383. 
Swift  Creek,  tp.,  Pitt  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1800. 
Swift  Creek,  tp.,  Wake  eo.,  N.  C.    P.  1445. 
S  wini'ininsj.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body 
being  slightly  greater  than  that  of  water,  swimming  with 
man  is  an  artificial  operation,  but  one  easily  learned,  with 
or  without  an  instructor.     There  is  no  better  method  than 
that  suggested  by  Dr.  Franklin:  Let  the  learner  wade  out  I 
to  where  the  water  is  breast-deep,  turn  toward  the  shore,  | 
and  throw  a  white  pebble  or  any  other  object  easily  dis- 
cernible into  the  water  a  short  distance  before  him,  and 
plunge  after  it;  the  resistance  which  the  water  makes  to 
his  struggles  to  reach  it  will  buoy  him  up,  and  the  moment 
he  has  acquired  sufficient  confidence  and  command  of  his 
limbs  to  strike  out  regularly,  he  has  learned  to  swim.    Teach- 
ers usually  support  the  In-east  of  the  pupil  with  their  hand, 
and  then  cause  him  to  strike  out  properly  with  his  hands 
and  feet  :  then  suddenly  withdraw  the  hand,  leaving  him 
to  himself.     Corks  and  floats  of  any  kind  are  a  hindrance 
rather  than  nn  aid  in  learning  to  swim.     When  mic  has 
learned  to  keep  himself  afloat,  the  next  tiling  is  to  learn 
how  to  propel  himself.     The  body  being  as  nearly  as  may  | 


lie  in  a  horizontal  position,  draw  the  arms  ami  legs  slowly 
toward  the  body,  and  then  extend  them  with  a  i|iiick  and 
strong  impulse.  The  hands  should  be  kept  Hat.  the  lingers 
clo-cd  :  in  l.c_'iiming  the  stroke,  the  farther  forward  the 
arms  are  thrown  the  better;  the  Ic:^  should  at  the  licgin- 
ning  bo  well  apart,  and  in  the  net  of  kicking  ihey  will  be 
brought  together.  One  will  naturally  learn  lirst  to  swim  on 
the  belly,  striking  with  all  four  limbs  tit  once,  hut  the 
practised  swimmer  will  soon  adopt  the  side  stroke.  Throw- 
ing himself.  s:iy,  on  his  left  side,  he  puts  forward  the  left 
anil  MI  a*  In  form  a  kind  of  cutwater,  while  with  the  right 
arm,  directed  downward  and  backward,  and  with  both  legs, 
he  makes  :,  strung  stroke;  thus  three  limbs  are  always 
moving  at  once  in  the  same  direction.  This  method,  how- 
e\er,  requires  much  more  muscular  exertion  than  that  of 
belly-swimming,  and  can  be  kept  up  only  a  short  time 
without  change.  Swimming  on  the  back  i-  rerj  ea.-r,  and 
may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time;  one  can  indeed  swim  in 
this  position  without  making  any  use  of  the  arms,  which 
may  be  folded  over  the  breast,  though  they  will  usually  bo 
kept  close  by  the  side  of  the  body,  and  a  very  gentle  move- 
ment of  them  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  face  well  out  of  the, 
water;  or  one  may  float  upon  the  water  merely  by  this 
slight  movement  of  the  arms.  The  specific  gravity  of  salt 
water  being  greater  than  that  of  fresh,  it  is  much  easier  to 
swim  in  it.  Indeed,  if  the  saturation  is  very  great,  as  in 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  specific  gravity 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  a  man  cannot 
sink  in  it.  Expert  swimmers  attain  a  very  considerable 
speed.  A  British  soldier  swam  2i  miles  in  45  minutes 
in  the  Red  Sea;  a  professional  swimmer  near  London 
swam  amile  in  26  minutes;  at  Chester,  Pa.,  in  a  swimming- 
match.  J.  B.  Johnson  made  10$  miles  in  3h.  10m.;  and  not 
long  since  two  young  girls  swam  from  London  Bridge  to 
Greenwich  pier,  a  distance  stated  to  be  nearly  5  miles,  the 
one  in  In.  7m.  45s..  the  other  in  Ih.  8m.,  which  is  the  most 
rapid  swimming  on  record,  although  exceeded  in  other  re- 
spects by  Capt.  Webb,  who  in  1875  swam  from  Blackwall 
pier  to  Gravesend,  20"  miles,  in  4h.  42m.  44s.  Webb  also  in 
the  same  year  performed  the  astonishing  feat  of  swimming 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  a  zigzag  course  about  50  miles,  in 
a  little  less  than  22h.,  his  body  being  lubricated  with  por- 
poise oil,  and  he  being  accompanied  by  a  boat  from  which 
he  was  occasionally  furnished  with  a  little  refreshment,  of 
which  he  partook  while  treading  water.  These  are,  how- 
ever, professional  feats  which  the  ordinary  swimmer  cannot 
expect  to  accomplish.  (See  also  DROWNING  and  RESUSCI- 
TATION.) A.  H.  GUERNSEY. 

Swim'ming  Pens,  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1634. 

Swin'burne  (ALGERNON  CHARLES),  b.  near  London 
Apr.  5,  1837  ;  received  his  education  partly  at  Eton,  partly 
in  France,  and  in  1857  entered  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  only  a  short  time,  and  subsequently 
made  a  visit  to  Italy.  He  has  published — Itosaniond  and 
The  Queen  Mother,  two  dramas  (1861);  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
dou,  a  tragedy  constructed  after  the  Greek  model,  in  which 
he  first  manifested  his  peculiar  powers  (1S64);  Chasti-lard, 
a  Tragedy  (1865);  Poems  and  fialtads,  which  were  so  se- 
verely criticised  for  their  erotic  character  that  the  English 
publisher  endeavored  to  suppress  them,  and  which  were 
put  forth  in  New  York  under  the  title  Laus  Veneris  (1866); 
William  Illnkc,  a  Critical  Essay  (1888) ;  in  conjunction 
with  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Notes  on  the  ICoiial  Academy  E-rliiln- 
tion  (1868) ;  A  Song  of  Italy  (1867) ;  Siena,  a  Poem  (1868) ; 
Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  French  Republic  (1870) ; 
Bothtcell,  a  Tragedy  (1870);  Songt  before  ffiinrise  (1871)  ; 
Essays  and  Studies  (1875)  ;  Erechtheus,  another  successful 
drama  on  the  Greek  model  (1875);  and  several  minor 
poems,  essays,  and  critiques. 

Swine.  See  Sus,  and  also  BABYROUSSA,  HOG,  and 
BOSCH-VARK. 

Swinemiin'de,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pome- 
rania,  on  the  island  of  Usedom,  and  forms  the  port  of 
Stettin.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and  is  noted  as  a  bathing-place.  P.  6970. 

Swin'ton  (WILLIAM),  A.  M.,  b.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  23, 
1833 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1843  ;  studied  at  Amherst  College ;  , 
in  1853  taught  in  a  female  seminary  at  Goldsborough,  N.  C., 
and  subsequently  in  a  private  school  in  New  York  ;  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  civil  war  was  the  correspondent, 
mainly  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  Now  York 
Times  ;  in  18fi6  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Amherst 
College,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  belles 
lettres  in  the  University  of  California.  He  has  contributed 
to  1'ntimm'u  Monthly  and  the  Atlantic  Magazine,  and  has 
published — H ambles  amony  Words  (1859),  The  Times'*  Re- 
view nf  McClellan  (1864),  Campaign*  of  the  Armi/  of  the 
Potomac  (1864),  The  Twelve  Decisive  /iattles  of 'the  War 
(1870),  History  of  the  New  York  Sntnth  Kfi/imeiit  nut-lay 
the  Rebellion  (1870),  and  Word  Analysis  (1872). 
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SVVIK-SWITZERLAND. 


S\>  ir.  a  river  of  Russia,  government  of  Olonetz,  issue 
from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Onega,  and  en 
UTS.  al'ler  a  course  of  I :i(l  miles,  the  eastern  part  of  Lak 
Ladoga.  It  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  course,  an 
forms  part  of  the  great  water-road  which  connects  th 
Neva  with  the  Volga,  and  thereby  the  Baltic  with  th 
Caspian. 

Swiss  Guards.  Bodies  of  mercenary  Swiss  troop 
have  since  the  fifteenth  century  been  employed  in  man} 
Kiiropean  countries  as  body-guards  and  for  duty  abou 
courts.  The  Parisian  Garden  tfiiixnefi  were  organized  in 
16Hi.  They  were  very  faithful  to  the  interests  of  the  Hour 
bons.  In  I  789  they  were  roughly  handled  by  a  mob,  am 
Aug.  10,  171*2,  almost  every  man  was  killed  in  the  heroi 
defence  of  the  Tuilcries.  They  numbered  about  2000  men 
Their  heroism  is  commemorated  by  Thonvaldsen's  Lion  of 
Lucerne,  erected  in  IS21  near  Lucerne.  Louis  XVIII.  re 
organized  the  Swiss  Guard  in  1815.  In  the  revolution  ol 
1830  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  At  the  Vatican  th 
pope's  body-guard  is  composed  of  Swiss  mercenaries. 

Swiss'helm  (JANE  G.  C.),  b.  at  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1816;  was  editor  of  the  Pittsburg  Saturday  Viiilor  fron: 
Jan.,  1845,  to  Sept.,  1856,  and  of  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.; 
Vinitur  from  Jan.  to  July,  1858,  after  which  she  took 
charge  of  the  St.  Cloud  Democrat.  She  was  a  frequen 
contributor  to  Neat's  Gazette,  the  Dollnr  Newx/m/nr,  l',,m- 
merciiil  Jniirunl,  New  York  Tribune,  etc.,  and  published  in 
1853  Letters  to  Country  Girls, 

Swit/'cr  (STKI-IIKX),  settled  as  a  gardener  in  Hamp- 
shire, England,  where  he  d.  in  1745:  published  Country 
GeutlemtuiH  Companion,  Account  of  Grass-Seed,  Practical 
Fniit-Gardcncf,  Kitchen  Vegetables,  Introduction  to  Hydro- 
statics find  Hydraulics,  etc. 

Switzerland,  Confederation  of  [Ger.  Schweiz ,• 
Fr.  Puisne  ;  It.  Seizzera],  This  little  state  occupies,  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  the  culminating  region  of  the  continent, 
from  which  the  land  slopes  in  every  direction  toward  tho 
surrounding  seas.  Like  a  natural  fortress  it  rises  in  tho 
midst  of  large  states  without  yielding  its  independence  to 
any  of  its  powerful  neighbors.  From  France,  on  the  W., 
it  is  separated  by  the  Jura  Mountains.  On  the  N.  the 
Rhine  and  Lake  Constance  mark  its  boundary  toward 
Germany;  on  the  E.,  the  deep  valley  of  the  Khine  and 
the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Rhastian  Alps  border  it  along  the 
Austrian  dominions ;  on  the  S.,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Central  Alps  forms  a  natural  barrier  toward  Italy.  Its 
territory  is  comprised  between  45°  48'  and  47°  48'  'N.  lat. 
and  5°  58'  and  10°  30'  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  208  miles ;  its  greatest  width  from 
Tessin  on  the  S.  to  Schaffbausen  on  the  N.,  138  miles.  Its 
surface,  according  to  the  federal  survey,  is  15,992  English 
sq.  m.,  or  not  much  more  than  one-thirteenth  of  the  area 
of  France. 

Physical  Structure. — The  general  figure  of  Switzerland 
is  an  oblong  square  with  irregular  outlines,  extending  from 
the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.,  the  long  sides  being  formed  by  the 
Alps  and  Jura,  the  small  ones  marked  by  the  two  largo 
lakes  of  Geneva  and  Constance.  There  are,  therefore,  three 
physical  regions,  each  with  a  special  character — the  narrow- 
belt  of  the  Jura,  the  broad  belt  of  the  Alps,  and  the  plain 
or  hilly  plateau  between  the  two. 

A.  THE  ALPINE  REGION,  though  the  poorest  in  re- 
sources for  man,  is  by  far  the  most  characteristic  of 
Switzerland,  and  is  also  the  most  extensive,  covering 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  area.  It  is  not  com- 
posed of  a  single  chain,  but  is  a  broad  and  high  moun- 
tainous zone,  scooped  out  into  innumerable  sharp  ridges 
and  valleys,  mostly  deep  and  narrow,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  Central  Alps,  with  the  loftiest  peaks  and 
largest  snow  and  ice  fields  of  the  whole  Alpine  system. 
Its  limit  toward  the  central  plain  is  approximately  marked 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Lausanne,  on  Lake  Geneva,  to  Arbon 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Constance;  on  the  S.  it  runs  along 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  central  chain,  except  in  Ticino ; 
its  width,  on  the  Swiss  territory,  is  over  60  miles.  A  single 
glance  at  a  good  physical  map  enables  one  to  distinguish 
is  apparently  confused  mass  of  mountains  two  main 
chains,  running  toward  the  E.  N.  E.,  separated  by  a  lon<* 
almost  continuous  furrow,  in  which  flow,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions the  two  largest  streams  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhone 
and  the  Rhine.  These  two  chains  nearly  unite  their  bases 
in  the  group  of  the  Gothard,  which  forms  a  high  swell 
Irom  which  the  waters  flow  in  every  direction. 

The  Southern  or  Main  Chain,  which  divides  the  Italian 
waters  from  the  northern,  is  composed  of  four  groups :  (1) 
ie  high  but  short  and  narrow  chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
iich,   by  a  political  trick  at  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Italian    war,  was   given    to    France,  against   nature   and 
international  treaties.     It  stretches   from  S   W    to  N    ]•' 
between  the  valley  of  Chamouni  and  Val  d'Entreves-'  iu 


highest  peak,  Mont  Blanc  proper,  15,781  feet,  is  also  the 
culminating  point  of  the  continent  of  Europe.     The  sharp 
picturesque  peaks,  or  needles,  formed  by  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  vertical  strata  of  crystalline  rocks;    the  rounded 
form   of  the  central  dioritic  dome ;    the  mighty   glaciers 
flowing  all  around  from  its  crests  and  filling  its  deep  gorges, 
among  which  is  the  world-renowned   Mcr  de   Glace,  the 
scene  of  the  researches  of  Forbes  and  Tyndall :  the' blue 
Glacier  des  liossons  and  the  vast  Glacier  de  la  Brenva,  both 
descending  from  the  central  pinnacle,  the  first  in  the  Vale  of 
Chamouni,  the  other  on  the  Italian  slope,  toward  the  Alice 
Blanche, — all  these  phenomena,  so  often  described,  need  only 
to  be  alluded  to  here.     (2)  The  group  of  the  Pennine  Alps, 
running  nearly  due  E.  from  the  col  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard to  the  Col  du  Simplon,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone 
and  Val  d'Aosta.     Its  culminating  pointa  are  the  Grand 
Combin,  14,170  feet,  on  the  W. :  the  bold  pyramid  of  Mont 
Cervin,  or  Mattcrhorn,  14,712  feet,  in  the  centre;  the  broad 
cluster  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  15,217  feet,  on  the  E.    This  is  tho 
most  massive  of  the  Alpine  groups.     It  sends  out  long  and 
heavy  spurs,  some  of  which  rival  in  height  and  bufk  the 
main  chain,  such  as  the  chain  of  the  Mischabelhiirner,  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  Saas  and  .St.  Nicholas,  rising  in' the 
Doin  to  14,948  feet;  and  near  by  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Dent  Blanche,  14,321,  with  the  Weisshorn,  14,803  feet.    This 
grand  Alpine  scenery  has  of  late  been  made  accessible,  and 
the  tourist,  placing  himself  in  its  very  centre,  on  the  Gor- 
ner  Grat,  has  in  view  around  him  the  imposing  peaks  of 
Monte  Rosa,  the  giant  form  of  Mont  <,'ervin,  and  a  score 
of  other  snow-capped  heights,  measuring  from  13,000  to 
15,000  feet,  with  as  many  glaciers  descending  along  their 
slopes  to  the  valleys  below.     Farther  E.  the  Fletschhorn, 
13,182  feet  in  height,  along  the  Simplon  road,  marks  the 
limit  of  the  Pennine  Alps.     (3)  The  group  of  the  Gothard, 
along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine,  extends 
between  the  Simplon  and  Lukmanier  passes,  and  includes 
the  Alps  of  Ticino.     Though  its  main  chain  is  crowned 
with  snow,  the  high  peaks  disappear,  and  seldom  exceed 
10,000  feet,  while  their  bases  and  the  bottom  of  the  valleys 
rise  higher.     The  watershed  is  transferred  more  to  the  N., 
between    the  two    small   longitudinal  vallevs  of  Urscren, 
4738  feet,  and  Airolo,3868.     (4)  The  group  of  the  Grisons^ 
>r  Khtetic  Alps,  from  the  Lukmanier  pass  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Switzerland,  is  the  most  extensive,  but  most 
irregular   and   complicated.     It   begins  with   high   snow- 
leaks  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  among  which  tho 
llheinwaldhorn  rises  to  11,148  feet;  but  the  salient  feature 
s  given  by  two  snowy  chains  enclosing  the  valley  of  the 
ipper  Inn,  or  Engadine,  placed  farther  S.,  almost  on  a 
ine  with  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  following  the  normal  trend 
3f  the  Alps.     The  northern  or  Albula  range  separates  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  from  those  of  the  Inn  and  Danube; 
on  the  southern  side  the  wild  Alps  of  the  Bernina,  13.294 
'eet,  at  the  head-waters  of  tho  Inn  and  the  Adda,  divide 
he  basin  of  the  Danube  from  that  of  the  Po. 

The  Northern  Chain,  though  occupying  the  second  rank, 
las  perhaps  a  more  controlling  influence  on  the  topography 
of  the  better  part  of  Switzerland  than  the  central  chain, 
t  follows  closely  the  long  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine, 
and  terminates  where  these  two  streams  cut  transversely 
he  Alpine  chains.  Its  short  slope  is  turned  toward  them, 
and  its  long  slopes  toward  the  northern  plain.  Deep  trans- 
•erse  valleys  divide  it  into  three  groups,  closely  correspond- 
ng  to  those  of  the  central  chain  :  Between  the  Rhone  and 
Aar,  the  Bernese  Alps,  opposite  the  Pennine,  or  Alps  of 
ralais;  between  the  Aar  and  Reuss,  the  Alps  of  Uri  and 
Jnterwald,  adjoining  the  Gothard  group;  between  the  Reuss 
nd  Rhine,  the  Glarides  or  Alps  of  Glarus,  opposite  the  Alps 
f  Grisons.  (1)  The  Bernese  Alps  are  the  largest,  and  by 
ir  the  most  remarkable,  of  these  groups.  Beginning  with 
lie  Dent  de  Morcles,  9639  feet,  near  the  Rhone,  they  increase 
n  elevation  toward  the  E.,  through  the  Diablcrets,  10,666 
eet,  and  the  Wilelhorn,  10,722  feet,  to  the  magnificent  raoun- 
ain-knot  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  whose  highest  peaks,  the 
^inster-Aarhorn,  14,026  feet,  the  Aletschhorn,  13,803  feet, 
nd  the  Jungfrau,  13,672,  are  but  a  trifle  lower  than  Mont 
ilanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  Here  lie  the  lofty  snow-fields 
hich  feed  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  the  spot  of  Agassiz's 
lassical  investigations;  that  of  Aletsch,  the  longest  of  the 
tips:  those  of  Grindelwald,  which  extend  farther  than  any 
nto  the  lower  cultivated  regions.  While  by  the  grandeur 
f  its  outlines  and  extent  of  its  glaciers  the  Bernese  Ober- 
ind  fully  equals  its  rivals,  it  surpasses  them  in  the  beauty 
f  its  cascades,  the  charm  of  its  lakes,  and  the  loveliness  of 
s  valleys.  (2)  In  the  middle  group,  which  appears  like  a 
ontinuation  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Alps  of  Uri  rise 
n  the  Schneestock  to  11,920  feet,  in  those  of  Unterwald 
le  Titlis  reaches  10,627  feet,  while  Pilatus,  7003  feet,  and 
le  Rigi,  5877,  with  their  comfortable  hotels,  arc  placed 
n  the  border  of  the  plain,  like  observatories  in  front  of 
'is  vast  curtain  of  snowy  heights.  (3)  In  the  group  of  the 
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(Slarides  ih"  chain  of  the  Tiiili.  II,«S7  feet,  if  the  control- 
lin.'  feature,  and  more  to  the  N'..  ju-l  ahoi  e  tho  village  of 
Clarus,  the  (ilarnisch,  ll.'i:!!!  feet.  rear-lies  the-  snow  limit. 
To  the  N.  K.,  Between  tin;  lakes  nf  Wallen-ta'lt  and  Con- 
stance nnil  the  valley  of  the  Kliino,  an  isolated  group,  with 
the  chain  of  the  Cliiirlirstcn.  7.~>»'.."i  feet,  ami  the  Scntis 
SJI.">,  (ills  the  greater  portion  of  tho  cantons  of  .St.  (iall 
and  Appcnzell. 

It  in  interesting  to  sec  how  much  these  natural  divisions 
havo  inlliicn.-c  1  tin-  foriiiutiMn  of  the  political  communities. 
Each  forms  tho  centre,  or  the  whole,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
twelve  Alpine  cantons,  as  any  map  will  show — Valais, 
Tieino.  Grisons,  on  tin'  S.  of  the  central  valley,  and  on  the 
N.  Freiburg  and  Kerne  on  one  siilo,  the  four  primitive  can- 
tons in  the  centre,  Glarus,  St.  Gall,  and  Apponzcll  on  tho 
other. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Alps  is  the  great  depth  of  their 
indentations,  which  increases  both  tho  facility  of  com 
munication  ami  the  chance  for  cultivation.  The  bottom 
of  the  valleys,  like  those  of  I'hainoiini,  /.ermatt,  (irindel- 
waM.  is  from  III, (100  to  11,0011  fuet  below  the  neighboring 
peaks.  Deep  notches,  or  ro/«,  cut  down  to  one-halt  the 
height  of  these  snowy  chains,  and  corresponding  to  the 
hea'ls  of  transverse  valleys,  afford  a  comparatively  easy 
passage  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  render  possible  the 
construction  of  highroads  between  the  opposite  slopes.  A 
carriage  road  crosses  the  main  chain  by  trie  Simplon,  6595 
feet,  leading  from  the  Khono  valley  to  Lago  Maggiore  and 
Milan — a  masterpiece  of  engineering,  constructed  by  the 
order  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  tho  first  of  the  kind,  and  is 
still  the  only  one  in  the  western  section.  The  St.  Gothard 
road,  i!">!».">  feet,  bet  ween  the  Reuss  and  Tieino,  is  scarcely 
less  remarkable,  and  the  only  one  crossing  both  chains  in 
the  central  knot  from  Lake  Lucerne  to  Lago  Maggiore.  In 
Western  (irisons  is  the  San  Bernardino  road,  t>7()8  feet, 
from  the  Ilinter  Khein  valley  through  Val  Misocco  to  Lago 
Maggiore,  and  more  to  the  E.  is  tho  Spliigen.  ii!>46  feet, 
from  the  same  valley  to  Lago  di  Corno,  both  roads  leading 
through  the  fearful  gorges  of  the  Via  Mala.  Eastern  (Jri- 
sons  has  the  .Julier  Pass,  750:t  feet,  and  the  Albula,  7589 
feet,  from  tho  Rhino  to  the  Upper  Engadino ;  the  Maloggia, 
.V.M-  t'ect,  leading  from  the  head  of  the  Inn  valley  to  the 
Spliigen  road  and  Lago  di  Como ;  and  tho  Bernina  Pass, 
7'il  I.  from  the  Engadine  to  tho  Valtellina,  or  valley  of  the 
Adda.  In  addition  to  these  ten  passes,  fine  military  roads 
have  lately  been  built,  connecting  the  Rhone  and  Rhine 
through  the  Furca  Pass,  7992  feet,  the  valley  of  Urseren  and 
tho  pass  of  Oberalp,  6732  feet,  opening  thus  an  uninterrupted 
carriage-travel  through  the  heart  of  the  Alps  from  one  end 
of  Switzerland  to  the  other.  Nor  did  the  enterprise  of  the 
Swiss  stop  here.  A  proposed  railroad  through  the  Simplon 
having  failed,  another  more  central,  forming  the  most  direct 
communication  between  Germany  and  Italy,  has  been  traced 
through  the  St.  Gothard.  (See  ST.  GoTHAitn,  TTNNEL 
OP.)  It  enters  the  mountain  at  Gb'schenen,  in  the  Reuss 
valley,  at  3660  feet  above  the  sea,  and  emerges  at  Airolo, 
3868'fect,  on  the  Italian  side,  thus  passing  2800  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  present  road.  The  tunnel  is  to  be  9  miles 
long,  the  longest  as  yet  attempted.  The  boring  advances 
at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  feet  a  day,  and  is  expected  to  be 
finished  within  a  few  years.  Besides  these  great  highways 
there  arc  a  number  of  bridle-paths,  much  frequented  during 
the  good  season,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  8110  feet,  with  its  famous  hospice  and  benevolent 
monks,  across  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  Martigny  to  Aosta: 
the  Luknianier.  6292  feet,  E.  of  St.  Gothard,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Tieino;  the  Sanetseh,  7369 
feet,  from  the  upper  Sarine ;  over  the  Bernese  Alps  to  the 
Valais ;  the  picturesque  Gemmi,  7556  feet,  from  Lake 
Thun  ;  and  the  Grimsel,  7103  feet,  from  the  Aar  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone. 

The  predominance  of  transverse  valleys  over  those  which 
run  parallel  with  the  Alpine  ranges  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  To  these  valleys,  which,  cutting  through 
all  secondary  chains,  open  the  shortest  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  snowy  regions,  the  Alps  owe  most  of  the  beauties  which 
Attract  so  many  visitors.  Rapid  elopes,  foaming  torrents, 
wild  gorges  connecting  occasional  open  green,  flat  bottoms, 
perhaps  basins  of  former  lakes,  following  one  above  the 
other  as  resting-places  for  the  turbulent  waters  in  their  wild 
course  ;  high  and  steep  walls,  enlivened  by  waterfalls  ;  lakes 
with  the  view  of  distant  snowy  peaks  in  the  background, — 
these  are  scenes  found  in  all,  but  greatly  varied  in  each. 
Tho  valley  of  the  Aar,  with  its  celebrated  cascades ;  of 
the  Reuss,  with  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Devil's  Bridge; 
of  the  Rhine,  with  the  stupendous  gorges  of  the  Via 
Mala, — are  types  which  once  seen  are  not  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  yrnlmjii  of  the  Swiss  Alps  is  a  complicated  problem 
not  yet  fully  solved.  As  a  general  fact,  we  may  accept  the 
results  of  the  latest  investigations  of  Prof.  li.  Studer,  and 


distinguish  a  central  zone  composed  of  several  distinct 
m:i~e-  nt'  crystalline  rock-,  granite  i:nri--.  an<l  ri  \.-talline 
slaie-.  Hanked  on  each  shle  hv  wnlc  chains  of  Secondary 
rocks  and  slates,  and  bordered  on  the  out-hie  by  Tertiary 
conglomerates  and  sandstones.  The  strata  of  the  crystal- 
line rocks  are  more  or  less  vertical,  often  assuming  a  fan- 
like  expansion,  while  those  of  the  middle  chains,  on  both 
siiles.  arc  raised  against  and  around  them,  folded  nnd  con- 
torted, the  outside  Terliariea  even  turned  over,  all  bearing 
e\  i'lence  of  a  strong  lateral  pressure  by  which  they  -ei-m 
to  have  been  upheaved.  Of  the  six  crystalline  centres  that 
Studer  counts  from  Mont  lilnno  to  the  Rhii'tic  Alps,  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  Glarides.  In  cro-.-in/  the  Alps  wo 
puss  successively  from  the  younger  to  the  older  formations, 
until  we  reach  the  central  zone,  beyond  which  ue  limi  again 
the  same  formations  in  reversed  order.  Rich  as  the  Alps 
are  in  beautiful  and  rare  minerals,  they  are  poor  in  nsclnl 
ones,  and  mining  has  never  been  anywhere  extensively 
carried  on. 

11.  TIIK  JniAssic  BELT — the  imintl  )ili</*ii-til  mjinn — 
which  comprises  only  a  portion  of  that  inountain-sy  ,-lcni, 
is,  in  structure  and  outline,  a  complete  contrast  to  the  Alpine 
region.  Long,  uniform, parallel  chains,  without  the  marked 
indentations  nnd  projecting  peaks  so  characteristic  of  the 
Alps,  intercept  open,  trough-like  valleys,  with  gentle  ac- 
clivities. The  general  system  deviates  slightly  to  the  N. 
from  the  direction  of  the  Alps,  but  the  single  chains  tend 
to  keep  in  parallelism  with  them.  This  structure  of  the 
Jura  is  explained  by  assuming  that  it  was  originally  a 
simple  plateau,  whose  southern  edge  has  been  folded  into 
long  ridges  by  successive  upheavals  of  the  Alps,  toward 
which  its  greatest  heights  and  steepest  slopes  are  turned, 
while  the  altitudes  diminish  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  them.  The  highest  point,  Le  Crct  de  la  Neige,  which 
is  in  the  French  Jura,  opposite  Geneva,  has  an  elevation 
of  5653  feet;  La  Dole,  the  first  on  Swiss  territory,  5505 
feet;  the  Chasseron,  in  the  canton  of  Ncufehatcl,  5286  feet; 
the  Hasenmatt,  in  Solenre,  4751  feet;  the  Lageren,  in  Zu- 
rich, 2828  feet.  The  interior  valleys  communicate  among 
themselves  and  with  the  plain  by  deep  gorges,  called  cliiee*, 
furnishing  an  escape  for  the  waters.  Some  are  of  large 
size,  as  the  Val  de  Ruz,  Val  de  Travere,  in  Neufchatel, 
2500  feet  high,  and  Val  Delemont,  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  1500 
feet.  Their  moderate  elevation  permits  of  agriculture, 
while  the  higher  and  colder  valley  s,  like  those  of  LaC'hauxde 
Fonds  and  Lode,  over  3000  feet,  only  admit  of  grazing.  All 
the  Jura  mountains  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  Mcsozoie 
limestones,  whose  geological  name,  Jurassic  formation,  is 
taken  from  them.  Along  their  base  only,  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  interior  basins,  layers  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  rocks 
are  found  covered  over  by  more  recent  Tertiary  deposits. 
On  the  slope  looking  toward  the  Alps  are  spread,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  2300  feet,  a  vast  number  of  erratic  boulders 
of  Alpine  origin,  among  -which  the  granites  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  rocks  of  the  Pennine  Alps  are  the  most  abundant, 
some  of  them  reaching  a  size  of  20  by  40  feet.  Large  rock- 
surfaces,  admirably  polished  and  striated,  indicate  the  work 
of  the  ancient  glaciers  which  once  covered  the  plain  of 
Switzerland  and  transported  to  the  Jura  these  debris  of 
of  the  Alps. 

C.  THE  PLAIN  of  Switzerland  is  the  third  physical  region. 
It  is  so  called  by  contrast  to  the  mountain-land,  but  is  in 
reality  a  hilly  plateau  of  an  average  elevation  of  1400  feet, 
with  a  few  alluvial  plains.  It  has  a  gentle  inclination  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  and  another,  still  less  marked,  from 
the  S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  along  the  base  of  the  Jura.  On  both 
extremities,  however,  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  1230  feet,  and 
Constance,  1306  feet,  mark  two  depressions  below  the  gen- 
eral level,  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  separated 
from  the  general  plain  by  the  gentle  heights  of  the  Jorat, 
2500  feet;  that  of  Lake  Constance  by  the  hilly  region  of 
Thurgovia.  This  vast  region  was  in  geological  times 
covered  with  waters  which  have  left  deep  deposits  of  a 
soft  greenish-gray  sandstone,  called  »io/a«»c,  full  of  fossils, 
mostly  of  marine  origin,  and  used  extensively  for  building 
purposes.  These  strata,  which  belong  to  the  middle  Ter- 
tiary age,  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  last  upheaval  of  the 
Alps,  and  raised  in  their  neighborhood  to  hills  of  2000  and 
3000  feet  elevation. 

The  river  syatem  of  Switzerland  shows  a  remarkable 
symmetry  of  arrangement,  which  is  but  the  consequence 
of  the  regularity  of  the  physical  structure  above  described. 
From  the  central  swell  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  its  glaciers 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  flow  in  opposite  directions  be- 
tween the  two  main  chains.  At  about  the  same  distance 
from  their  source  each  quits  the  valley  to  cross  the  northern 
chain  at  right  angles — the  Rhine  to  enter  Lake  Constance; 
the  Rhone,  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Leaving  Lake  Constance, 
the  Rhine  runs  to  the  W.,  forming  just  below  Schaffhausen 
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the  celebrated  Rhcinfall.  the  Niagara  of  Europe.  Further 
it  gathers  in  its  course  most  of  the  waters  of  Switzerland, 
and  t.miiiiu'  suddenly  t,.  the  X.  ut  B»le,o»rriM  them  to  the 
North  Bet  :ind  the  Atlantic.  Inning  pure  and  clear  from 
Lake  (ieni-va.  the  Rhone,  after  receiving  its  main  tributary, 
the  Arvc,  from  Mont  lihinr,  crosses  the  chain  of  the  Jura 
at  the  Porte  du  Khum-.  where  it  disappears  for  a  short  dis- 
tance in  a  deep  lissure.  and  descends  by  rapid  strides  to 
the  Mediterranean.  From  the  same  Cothanl  region  flow 
tour  other  rivers— the  Aar  and  Heats  to  the  N.,  the  licmo 
anil  Tosa  to  the  S.— which,  placed  two  by  two  opposite 
each  other,  complete  the  symmetrical  arrangement  oi  this 
remarkable  hydrographic  centre.  On  the  northern  slope 
the  Aur  drains  the  IScrncse  Oberland,  the  Reuss  the  Alps 
of  the  four  primitive  cantons;  on  the  southern,  the  Tosa 
and  the  Tieino  drain  the  tiothard  Alps.  All  these  streams, 
like  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  before  entering  the  plain,  pour 
their  turbid  waters  into  deep  lakes,  from  which  they  flow 
out  pure  and  transparent.  The  Aar  fills  the  Lake  of  Brienz, 
1857  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  Lake  of  Thun,  1850  feet:  the 
Reuss,  the  quadruple  lake  of  Lucerne,  1434  feet;  the  Tieino 
and  Tosa,  the  long  and  deep  trough  of  Lago  Maggiore,  646 
feet.  The  two  extreme  divisions  of  the  northern  chain 
have  also  each  their  river.  The  Linth  gathers  the  waters 
of  the  Glarides  and  of  Lake  Wallenstadt,  1394  feet,  and 
forms  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  1342  feet,  from  which  it  issues 
at  Zurich  under  the  name  of  Limmat.  The  Sarine  leads 
the  waters  of  the  Bernese  Alps  through  Freiburg  into  the 
Aar.  The  Emme,  the  Suhr,  the  (ilatt,  and  the  Thur,  all 
of  third  rank,  rise  in  the  border  Alps.  All  these  streams 
follow  the  general  slope  of  the  plain  toward  the  Jura ;  but 
the  most  important  is  the  Aar.  Reaching  the  base  of  the 
Jura  near  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  it  turns  at  right  angles,  and, 
continuing  its  course  along  that  chain,  receives  all  the 
waters  of  the  central  plain,  including  those  of  the  lakes  of 
Xeiil'ch'itel,  1427  feet,  Moral  and  Bienne,  1424  feet,  and, 
uniting  with  the  Reuss  and  Limmat,  carries  them  by  a 
single  channel  to  the  Rhine  through  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Jura. 

The  second  great  hydrographical  centre  is  found  in  the 
Alps  of  Grisons,  in  the  Upper  Engadine,  where  the  waters 
of  the  Rhtetic  Alps  flow  through  the  Inn  and  the  Danube 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  through  the  affluents  of  the  Hinter  Rhein 
to  the  Atlantic:  through  the  Maira,  Lago  di  Como,  699 
feet,  and  the  Po,  to  the  Adriatic.  Thus,  little  Switzerland, 
thanks  to  its  commanding  position  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
tinent, sends  to  all  the  seas  surrounding  Western  Europe 
the  waters  flowing  from  its  everlasting  stores  of  ice  and 
snow. 

Climate. — In  a  country  where  the  differences  of  altitude 
are  so  considerable  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  dif- 
ferent places  vary  greatly,  according  to  their  elevation  and 
physical  situation.  Wo  can  here  give  only  a  few  general 
features  more  especially  applicable  to  the  central  plain, 
which,  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land, 
is  the  most  important.  For  the  mountainous  parts  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  vegetation  and  culture  will 
express  more  clearly  than  an  array  of  figures  the  differences 
of  climate  due  to  altitude.  Under  the  general  influences 
which  make  Europe  the  warmest  of  the  temperate  conti- 
nents, the  climate  of  Switzerland  is  milder  than  that  of 
any  mountain-country  in  the  same  latitude,  while  the 
quantity  of  rain  is  rather  above  the  average.  This  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average 
temperature  of  the  year  and  the  warmest  and  coldest 
months,  together  with  the  average  amount  of  rain  in 
inches,  at  the  following  cities  of  the  plain  : 


Places. 

Ten 

iperatur 

i. 

Amount 

January. 

Julj. 

Year. 

in  inches. 

Geneva  
NeufchJUel.... 

46.12 
47.0 

1250 
1600 

31.5 
32.3 

65:4 

66.5 

48.5 
49.0 

32 
33 

47  23 

46 

Bile  

47.S4 

900 

33.0 

66.4 

49.1 

33 

25 

This  shows  that  Geneva,  though  1300  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  nearly  4°  of  latitude  farther  N.,  has  an  annual  tem- 
perature equal  to  that  of  Boston,  with  cooler  summers  and 
milder  winters.  The  extremes  of  temperature  seldom 
exceed  90°  or  fall  below  10°.  The  spring  is  early  and 
pleasant;  the  first  flowers  appear  in  March,  and  May  is 
the  month  of  roses.  The  summer  has  frequent  rains ;  Sep- 
tember is  clear  and  mild,  but  in  October  the  weather  begins 
to  be  raw;  November  and  December,  however,  are  often 
quiet  and  warm  in  the  heights,  while  the  plain,  and  espe- 
i  the  lake  region,  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fog 
which,  seen  from  the  Jura,  appears  like  a  vast  sea  of  clouds 
studded  with  islands  and  bordered  by  the  glistening  chain 
the  Alps.  The  quantity  of  rain  in  the  plain  is  rather 
•  than  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  France  and 


Germany — 33  inches  against  25 — and  increases  near  the 
mountains.  It  is  46  inches  in  Berne,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Alps,  which  is  struck  by  the  warm  S.  wind,  it 
sometimes  reaches  even  a  considerably  higher  figure.  The 
prevailing  winds  are,  as  in  all  Europe,  the  alternate  normal 
equatorial  and  polar  currents — the  first,  from  the  S.  W., 
warm  and  rainy  ;  the  other,  called  the  Hi*r,  from  the  N.  E., 
cold  and  dry.  A  peculiar  wind  called  the  Foeii,  felt  espo-. 
cially  in  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland,  and  more  frequent- 
ly during  the  winter,  is  noted  for  its  great  heat  and  drynoss, 
flowing  from  the  S.  across  the  Alps,  and  descending  with 
great  fury  along  the  northern  valleys.  Its  origin  is  dis- 
puted, some  taking  it  for  the  sirocco  of  the  Mediterranean, 
others  believing  it  to  bo  a  part  of  the  returning  trades. 
I  mli'r  its  influence  the  snows  of  the  mountains  melt  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  cause  the  most  destructive  inunda- 
tions. 

The  various  zones  ofteyr  •tntinn  which  can  he  distinguished, 
from  the  lowest  valleys  to  the  limit  of  permanent  snow, 
are — (1)  The  Inwct-  ret/ion,  comprising  all  the  central  plain 
and  its  lower  hills,  and  extending  from  700  to  2000  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  is  the  zone  of  deciduous"  trees,  the 
chestnut,  walnut,  oak,  and  beech,  and  of  the  vine.  Hero 
the  cultivation  embraces  all  the  European  grains,  including 
even  maize  to  a  certain  extent.  Extensive  vineyards  along 
the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufehatel  produce 
wines  of  considerable  reputation.  The  wines  of  Eastern 
Switzerland  are  less  esteemed.  All  the  fruits  of  temperate 
latitudes  grow  abundantly,  and  acquire  in  the  Jura  a  rare 
degree  of  excellence.  In  the  southern  valleys  the  fig  and 
the  olive  flourish  ;  chestnut  forests  are  abundant,  and  vine- 
yards rise  from  500  to  700  feet  higher  than  on  the  north- 
ern slopes.  To  this  zone  belongs  the  central  plain,  which 
is  the  great  agricultural  region,  the  richest  and  most 
cultivated,  as  well  as  the  most  populous,  of  Switzerland. 
Here  also  we  find  all  the  great  cities,  which  are  either  sit- 
uated at  the  outlet  of  the  Alpine  valleys  and  lakes,  as 
Geneva,  Berne,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich,  or  along  the  base 
of  the  Jura,  as  Neufchatel,  Soleure,  and  Aarau.  (2) 
The  second  ret/inn  is  that  of  the  lower  mountains,  from 
2000  to  4000  feet.  In  the  lower  half  the  hardier  deciduous 
trees,  such  as  the  beech,  ash,  and  maple,  are  still  abundant, 
and  the  cereals  and  hardy  fruits,  apples,  pears,  and  plums, 
are  cultivated.  In  the  upper  half,  comprising  the  higher 
valleys  of  the  Jura  and  the  lower  Alps,  spruce  forests,  ex- 
tensive pastures,  and  a  scanty  cultivation  of  oats  and  barley 
are  characteristic.  (3)  The  sub-Alpine  t-pyfuit.  or  zone  of 
conifers,  extends  from  4000  to  5500  feet  on  the  N.,  and  from 
4000  to  6000  feet  on  the  S.  It  comprises  the  middle  Alps, 
and  its  upper  limit  is  also  that  of  the  growth  of  trees.  The 
forests  are  composed  of  spruce,  larch,  and  in  its  highest 
parts  the  alpine  form  of  the  Piimi  cembra  is  characteristic. 
Here  agriculture  ceases,  but  the  rich  grassy  pastures  of  the 
Alps  begin,  on  account  of  which  this  region  is  often  called 
"  the  Cattle  Alps,"  or  similar  names.  In  it  are  also  found, 
mostly  in  Grisons,  the  highest  permanent  villages.  Silva- 
j  i  Inn  a.  at  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  lies  at  5958  feet;  Bivio, 
in  Val  Oberhalbstein,  at  5827;  Cresta,  in  Val  Avers,  at 
6365  feet  above  the  sea.  (4)  The  Alpine  region,  from  the 
limit  of  trees,  6000  feet,  to  the  limit  of  permanent  snow, 
9000  feet,  begins  by  a  zone  of  shrubs,  reaching  to  7000  feet, 
among  which  the  lovely  Alpine  roses  (Rhododendron  fcr- 
rttf/inenm  and  hii'satum),  the  creeping  azaleas,  junipers, 
willows,  and  alders  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  rich 
pastures  of  the  preceding  region  are  replaced  by  a  short, 
thick,  aromatic  turf,  growing  in  isolated  patches  on  the 
surface  of  the  rocky  soil,  and  studded  with  the  short- 
stemmed  and  brilliant  flowers  which  make  the  charm  of 
the  tiny  Alpine  flora.  But  soon  these  humble  shrubs  also 
disappear,  and  leave  the  entire  field  to  those  puny  rep- 
resentatives of  the  vegetable  world  which  grow  among 
every  heap  of  debris,  in  every  nook  and  crevice  of  rock 
where  a  scanty  soil  can  lodge,  or  spread  on  every  tuft  of 
verdure  their  bright,  well-nigh  stemless,  corollas.  The  deep- 
blue  gentianas,  the  sky-colored  myosotis,  the  light-pink 
Kileue  aeauiis,  the  delicate  purple  Soldancllu  alpina,  and 
over  200  other  species,  grow  to  the  very  edge  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  even  far  above,  to  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  on  the 
bare  rocks  too  precipitous  to  retain  snow  on  their  slopes. 
The  nimble  chamois,  the  steinbock,  or  rock-sheep,  now 
nearly  extinct,  the  lammergeyer,  or  large  eagle,  the  formid- 
able enemy  of  the  lamb,  the  sleepy  marmot,  are  the  repre- 
sentative animals  of  the  Alpine  region.  (5)  The  reijion  of 
oerpetualsnom  in  the  Alps  is  broader  and  more  ex  tensive  than 
in  any  other  mountain-system  of  Europe.  Its  lower  limit  is 
found  in  the  Bernese  Alps  at  8800  feet  of  altitude :  in  the 
Grisons,  at  9200  to  9400  feet :  on  the  southern  slope  it  rises 
to  9000  and  9800  feet.  There  is,  therefore,  even  in  mid- 
summer, an  uninterrupted  zone  of  snow  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  high,  such  as  is  offered  by  no  other  mountain-chain, 
neither  on  the  continent  of  Europe  nor  on  that  of  North 
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America,  occupying  :i  hir^r-  portion  of  the  Swiss  territory. 
J-'rom  the  lower  limit  of  these  vast  snuw-fields  long  streams 
cil  ire,  which  lire  bill  11  iniicli1  iif  melting  ill  the  snow,  the 
glaciers,  pass  through  tin-  several  /ones  nt'  vi'L'i-tatiun  just 
described,  and  reach  in  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald  within 
.'ionil  feet  of  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  single  day's  wnlk 
tin-  traveller  inny  thus  pass  from  thceolil  hut  hrilliant  abode 
of  eve, lasting  winter,  through  nil  the  intermediate  steps, 
nun-king  as  ninny  ilill'erent  i-liiiintc-s,  to  the  evergreen  region 
of  an  almost  perpetual  summer,  nii'l  admire  under  the 
shade  of  the  olive  anil  the  tig  tree  I  lie  Alpine  rose  which  he 

tluekcd  tin-  same  inorning  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-ficbls. 
'hese  are  the  contrasts  wliieh  leml  so  much  eliiirm  to  the 
Alpine  scenery  an. I  make  it  without,  rival.        A.  GUYOT. 

Switzerland,  History  of.  The  most  ancient  records 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  arc  found  in  the  pre  his- 
toric implements  and  traces  of  ancient  hike  dwellings  in 
most  lakes  of  that  country.  The  constructions  of  the 
lake  dwellers  seem  to  indicate  that  their  builders  were  of 
Asialir  origin.  But  who  were  those  who  erected  them? 
Did  thev  helung  to  one  and  the  same  people?  How.  when, 
and  by  whom  were  they  exterminated  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  may  remain  unsettled  for  ever.  Like  struc- 
tures have  been  found  in  other  places  N.  and  S.  of  Switzer- 
land, but  nowhere  in  so  great  a  number.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  human  debris  was  discovered  among  the  thousands 
of  specimens  of  workmanship  left  by  that  ancient  people. 
The  llclveti  were  thus  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  Swit/.- 
erland,  but  they  are  the  first  whose  name  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  history.  Situated  as  they  were  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  North,  which 
were  incessantly  endeavoring  to  open  their  way  toward 
better  climates,  the  Hclveti  had  to  suffer  from  both  these 
neighbors,  and  their  mountains  and  valleys  had  to  witness 
many  a  battle.  The  Helveti  made  several  attempts  to 
leave  such  an  unsafe  country  and  to  establish  themselves 
to  the  westward,  but  they  continually  found  cither  the 
Gauls  or  the  Roman  armies  to  stop  them.  They  always 
fought  with  great  valor,  and  even  once  compelled  the 
K«mans  themselves  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  But  what 
could  a  small  tribe  do  alone  against  a  powerful  enemy 
always  able  to  send  new  armies  into  the  field?  The  Hel- 
veti, notwithstanding  their  valor  and  partial  successes, 
were  on  all  occasions  compelled  to  fail  back  to  their  moun- 
tains. They  once  had  the  temerity  to  attack  Caesar's  army 
in  a  place  near  the  Rhone,  at  the  outlet  of  this  river  from 
the  Lake  Lcmannus.  Here,  again,  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  legions  of  the  mighty  Romans,  their  military  tac- 
tics, and  their  superior  discipline.  The  remainder  of  the 

tril f  the  defeated  Hclveti  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  to 

repair  again  to  their  valleys.  After  this  they  received  the 
name  of  "  confederates "  from  the  Romans,  who  assured 
them  of  their  protection.  The  duty  of  the  Hclveti  was  now 
to  form  a  bulwark  on  behalf  of  Rome  against  the  Germans, 
and  their  country  became  a  Roman  province.  The  E.  was 
occupied  by  the  Rbteti,  the  S.  by  the  Pennini,  the  centre 
by  the  Helveti  proper,  and  their  next  neighbors  W.  were 
the  Sequani,  belonging  to  the  Gauls. 

The  time  came,  however,  when  the  Romans  had  to  with- 
draw their  forces  and  make  room  for  other  invaders,  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Alemans,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks, 
who  occupied  Switzerland  up  to  879,  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  last  of  the 
Burgundian  kings  parted  with  his  sovereignty  in  favor  of 
the  emperor  Conrad  II.  in  the  year  lOlfi,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland  was  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  the  emperors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  emperor  granted  to  the  dukes  of  Z'ahringen,  as 
vassals,  besides  many  other  lands,  the  greater  part  of  Western 
Switzerland  and  the  Lesser  Burgundy.  At  the  death  of  the 
last  Z'ahringen  (1218)  Switzerland  was  again  put  under 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  emperor,  who,  however, 
conferred  several  parts  thereof  on  other  vassals,  whom  the 
Swiss  were  not  always  ready  to  acknowledge  as  their  lords. 
The  Swiss  were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  em- 
perors as  their  paramount  lords,  but  bore  uneasily  the  rule 
of  the  imperial  vassals.  The  latter  were  sometimes  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  leagues  of  these  nobles  in- 
duced the  Swiss  communities  to  form  like  associations; 
the  three  forest  cantons,  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden, 
formed  such  a  league  in  1291,  which  was  indeed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  the  present  confedera- 
tion. 

The  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
the  duke  of  Z'ahringen  protector  of  the  "  Lands  " — for  such 
the  forest  cantons  were  called — attempted  to  increase  their 
rights  and  domains ;  the  Lands  opposed,  and  tried  in 
their  turn  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  The  Swiss  were  successful,  but  did 
not  conquer  their  liberty  without  many  an  encounter  or 
battle.  The  league  of  the  Swiss  of  1291  was  renewed  in 


1313,  after  the  famous  battle  of  Morgarten,  gained  by 
them  over  the  Anstrians,  and  whieh  has  been  called  thn 
Thermopybe  of  Switzerland.  In  the  western  part  of  that 
country  the  house  ut  Savoy  had  an  authority  almost  as  con- 
siderable as  that  of  Hapsburg  in  the  centre  and  the  \'.. ; 
but  in  the  tirst  part  of  the  fimrtccnth  century  the  inHm-nec 
of  both  these  houses  began  to  decline.  In  l.'J.'ifi  the  Swiss 
again  runted  the  An.-trians  at  Sempach.  The  period  from 
1412  to  1431  witnessed  the  annihilation  of  the  Austrian 
power  and  the  undermining  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which 
was  to  lose  all  its  domains  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  of 
or  after  the  Reformation.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Swiss,  still  victorious,  had  again  to  fight  several  battles 
with  foreign  armies — the  Armagnacs,  under  Louis  XI.,  at 
St.  Jacob,  near  Bale,  in  I  111,  and  the  veteran  troops  of 
Charles  the  Bold  of  liurgundv,  at  Grandson  and  Moral,  in 
1478. 

Another  period  of  the  history  of  Switzerland  extends  to 
II1K1.  It  witnessed,  tir-t.  tin-  extinction  of  the  last  vestige 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.  This  was  a  period  of  intestine 
wars  with  the  aristocratic  clement,  whieh,  combining  with 
the  ecclesiastical  lords,  invoked  in  their  behalf  the  privi- 
leges they  had  obtained,  many  of  them  as  far  back  as  the 
twelfth  century.  Treating  the  country  people,  the  peasants, 
as  subjects,  the  latter  were  generally  reduced  to  silence 
during  these  wars,  and  it  required  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
renewed  efforts  during  several  centuries  before  they  were 
put  on  the  footing  of  a  perfect  equality  guarantied  by  con- 
stitutions. Throughout  the  same  period  religious  wars  took 
place  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Reformers — 
wars  in  which  the  former  were  sustained  by  France.  These 
wars  were  not  terminated  before  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  followers  of  both  faiths  are  now  living 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  have  their  respective  rights  se- 
cured :  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  majorities  from 
sometimes  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  minorities.  After  each 
of  the  religious  wars  treaties  of  peace  were  made,  but  peace 
did  not  return.  The  Thirty  Years'  war  nearly  put  an  end 
to  the  Swiss  confederation.  Happily  for  her,  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  declared  Switzerland  independent  of 
the  German  empire. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  greatest 
disorder  existed  in  Switzerland,  and  this  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  things  continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  the  principles  of  which  gained  ground  easily  in 
Switzerland.  The  number  of  malcontents  increased,  and 
the  Swiss  were  to  be  seen  in  opposing  armies.  The  mighty 
canton  of  Berne,  the  largest  of  the  states,  fought  valiantly 
to  the  last  against  the  new  ideas  anil  the  foreign  republican 
armies,  but  without  success,  for  she  was  overpowered.  Thus, 
Switzerland  fell  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  sustaining 
within  an  anti-national  party.  She  was  to  be  converted 
into  a  republic,  "one  and  indivisible,'*  according  to  the  views 
of  the  French  Directory.  This  lasted  four  long  years.  To 
that  form  of  government  succeeded  a  sort  of  league  based 
upon  federal  principles.  Under  this  constitution  Switzer- 
land recovered  an  appearance  of  peace,  but  the  mediator 
of  that  "mediation  act"  (Feb.  13,  1803)  was  a,  mighty 
neighbor  and  a  despotic  ruler.  The  mediation  lasted  ten 
years,  and  came  to  an  end  at  the  fall  of  the  French  empire. 
Then  Switzerland  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  The  European  reaction  against  France  took 
place,  and  Switzerland  had  to  participate  in  it;  her  soil  was 
invaded  by  the  allies,  as  it  had  been  so  often  and  so  long 
by  the  French  armies.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815) 
her  independence  was  again  acknowledged  and  guarantied. 
The  spirit  of  self-preservation  and  sense  of  dignity  devel- 
oped themselves  in  Switzerland,  and  new  efforts  wfre 
made  to  give  the  country  a  stronger  and  more  independ- 
ent basis.  Switzerland  was  led  to  it  by  new  internal  dis- 
turbances and  external  occurrences — notably,  the  revolu- 
tions in  France  in  1830  and  1848.  Constitutions  were 
framed,  one  after  the  other,  more  on  the  basis  of  political 
theories  than  on  the  practical  development  of  history.  The 
last  constitution  voted  by  the  people  bears  the  date  of  May 
29,  1874. 

If  Switzerland  has  been  for  a  very  long  time  suffering 
from  want  of  a  sufficiently  central  power,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  increase  that  centralization  to 
the  detriment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  cantons.  Here  is 
the  danger  for  that  country,  as  well  as  for  other  federal 
states.  In  1802  a  delegation  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ask 
the  First  Consul's  opinion  as  to  the  form  which  should  be 
given  to  a  new  constitution  which  Switzerland  had  in  view. 
Mis  answer  was,  "  Nature  made  you  to  be  a  federative  state: 
no  reasonable  man  attempts  to  conquer  nature."  A  true 
word,  indeed,  but  how  many  times  did  he  observe  his  pre- 
cept? GEORGE  A.  MATILE. 

Switzerland,  Statistics  of.  Switzerland  consists, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  of  the  following  cantons : 
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,.,.  m. 

Popula- 
tioa. 

Raman 
Catholics. 

Protest- 

Mlllg. 

542 

100 
63 
11 
162 
2,660 
643 
109 
267 
2,774 
579 
312 
780 
116 
350 
303 
382 
l,o9.-> 
183 
112 
415 
2,026 
1,244 
92 
665 

108,873 
48,726 
11,913 
47,7liO 
M.lTi 
506,5i;i 
110,832 
96,239 
88,180 
91,782 
132,:us 
97.284 
1'.ll.iM-> 
87,721 
47,705 
74,713 
93,300 
119,619 
14,415 
11,701 
16,107 
96,887 
231,700 
20,993 
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Uri                        

Valais          

Zurich  
Total  

5,988  2,669,247  1,084,525  1,566,345 

During  the  same  year  the  movement  of  the  population  com- 
prised 18,610  marriages,  8:i,.'!00  births,  72,838  deaths;  dur- 
ing 1871,  19,514  marriages,  81,629  births,  77.UHS  deaths. 
The  emigration  to  America  averaged  from  1868  to  1872, 
4465  a  year;  in  1873  it  amounted  to  4957,  in  1874  to  2672. 
The  cantons,  however,  of  Uri,  Freiburg,  Solothurn,  Vaud, 
and  Geneva  are  not  included  here,  as  they  give  no  record 
of  emigration.     In  1870,  94.3  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
or  2,517,599,  were  natives;  5.7  per  cent.,  or  150,907,  were 
foreigners.     The  foreigners  comprised  62,228  Frenchmen, 
57,245  Germans,  18,073  Italians,  5872  Austrians,  360  Hun- 
garians, 2297  Englishmen,  1599  Russians,  1404  Americans, 
492  Belgians,  349  Spaniards,  260  Hollanders,  93  Danes,  123 
Swedes  and  Norwegians,  389  from  other  countries,  and  123 
of  unknown  birth.     German  was  spoken  in  384,538  house- 
holds, French  in  133,575,  Italian  in  30,079,  Romansh  in  8778. 
The  constitution  of  Aug.  7,  1815,  was  superseded  by  a, 
new  one  Sept.  12,  1848,  of  which  a  revision  was  adopted 
May  29,  1874.     According  to  this  revised  constitution,  the 
legislative  power  of  the  government  of  the  federal  republic 
i  -  vested  in  the  federal  assembly,  consisting  of  the  national 
council  and  the  council  of  states.     The  national  council  is 
formed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  one  for 
each  20,000  souls ;  so  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
the  assembly  consisted  of  135  members.     Every  voter,  not 
a  clergyman,  is  eligible.     The  council  of  states  consists  of 
44  members,  each  canton  sending  2.     Besides  its  legislative 
power,  the  federal  assembly  has  the  right  to  make  treaties 
and  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  declare  war  and  conclude 
peace,  take  measures  for  neutrality  or  intervention,  sanction 
the  constitutions  of  the  cantons,  etc. ;  but  all  federal  laws 
and  all  general  measures  in  which  the  whole  confederacy 
is  concerned,  and  which  are  not  of  a  pressing  nature,  are 
subject  to  a  popular  vote  on  the  demand  of  30,000  voters  or 
8  cantons.     The  executive   power  belongs  to  the  federal 
council,  whose  seven  members  are  chosen  by  the  federal 
assembly  for  three  years  from  among  the  whole  mass  of 
Swiss  citizens  eligible  to  the  national  council.     More  than 
one  member,  however,  cannot  be  chosen  from  the  same 
canton,  and  no  member  can  hold  any  other  office  cither  in 
the  confederacy  or  in  any  single  canton,  nor  can  he  carry 
on  any  business.     The  president  of  the  federal  council,  who 
is  also  the  president  of  the  confederacy,  is  chosen  by  and 
among  the  members  of  the  council  for  one  year,  and  he 
cannot  be  re-elected  until  after  the  intervention  of  one  year. 
The  federal  court  consists  of  9  members  and  9  substitutes 
chosen  by  the  federal  assembly  for  six  years.     Under  its 
.jurisdiction  belong  all  cases  between  the  confederacy  and 
the  cantons,  between  canton  and  canton,  between  the  con- 
federacy or  the  cantons  on  the  one  side  and  a  corporation 
or  private  individual  on  the  other,  ete.     The  cantons  have 
each  its  own  constitution,  and  form  25  republic?,  with  25 
different  constitutions,  Bale,  Unterwalden,  and  Appenzell 
being  each  divided  into  two.     These  constitutions  range 
from    purely  democratic  to  perfectly  representative    sys- 
tems, but  each  constitution  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  fed- 
eral assembly  before  it  can  come  into  force.     Ecclesiastical 
authorities  are,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  the  synods,  as- 
semblies of  the  whole  clergy:  and  at  their  side  stands  in 
each  canton,  as  the  highest  administrative  authority,  an 
ecclesiastical  council— in  Geneva  a  consistorium.     The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  5  bishoprics — Bale  (residence, 
Solothurn),  Chur,  Lausanne-Geneva  (residence,  FreiburM 
St.  Gall,  and  Sion. 

On  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country  exercises  great  influence.     31  per 


cent,  of  the  soil  is  unproductive,  69  productive;  111  are 
covered  with  forest,  from  35  to  38  are  meadows  and  pas- 
tures. Only  the  cantons  of  Bale  (country).  Lucerne,  Schall'- 
liaii-i-n.  Solothurn,  Thurgau,  and  Xug  produce  more  grain 
than  they  use;  those  of  Aargau,  Berne,  Freiburg,  Vaud, 
and  Valais  produce  just  enough  for  home  demand  ;  but  the 
other  cantons  must  import  grain.  The  total  production  of 
grain  averages  annually  5,000,000  hectolitres;  that  of  po- 
tatoes, ',1.000,000.  The  production  of  fodder  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  is  estimated  at  an  annual  average  of 
45,000,000  cwts.  The  cultivation  of  vines,  fruit  trees,  and 
garden-plants  is  flourishing.  The  cattle-breeding  is  cele- 
brated. On  Apr.  21,  1866,  the  country  possessed  993,291 
cattle,  mostly  of  excellent  breeds,  100,324  horses,  375,482 
sheep.  An  important  source  of  wealth  is  the  exportation 
of  wood.  The  products  of  the  chase  are  of  small  import- 
ance, but  fishing  is  carried  on  with  great  success.  Mining 
yields  no  great  profit ;  the  country  is  poor  in  metals.  Almut 

600.000  cwts.  of  salt  are  annually  raised,  and  much  build- 
ing-stone is  quarried.    Mineral  springs  are  numerous.    The 
manufacturing  industry  is  very  considerable,  especially  of 
cotton,  which  employs  about  70,000  hands  and  has  its  cen- 
tre at  Zurich — silk,  straw  goods,  leather,  paper,  wooden- 
ware,  machinery,  watches,  jewelry,  etc.    Watches  are  made 
especially  at  Geneva  and  Jseufchatel — more  than  1,000,000 
a  year.     The  manufacture  of  embroidery  flourishes,  espe- 
cially in  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell;  that  of  silk  ribbon  in 
Bale,  Aargau.  Berne,  and  Thurgau.     The  commerce  is  also 
important;  its  transactions  amount  to  about  1,300,000.000 
francs  a  year.     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  watches,  and  cheese;  those  of  importation, 
raw  cotton   and  silk,  iron,  grain,  and  colonial  products. 
There  exist  no  official  records  of  the  commercial  transac- 
tions,   but  the   value   of   exports    is   estimated    at   about 
500,000,000  francs  :  that  of  imports  at  about  the  same ;  and 
that  of  the  transit  traffic,  which  is  very  important  on  ac- 
count of  the  central  position  of  the  country  between  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  France,  at  about  300,000,000  francs.     In 
Oct.,  1875,  there  were  2000  kilometres  of  railway  in  opera- 
tion ;  all  the  lines  are  private.    In  1874  the  post-office  com- 
prised 742  bureaus,  1916  stations,  and  30  agencies  in  for- 
eign  countries,   and   carried    63,252,884   letters — namely, 
48,519,764  domestic  and  14,733,120  international — besides 
39,623,445  domestic  papers  and  2,027,899  from  Germany  and 
Austria.     Receipts,  14,465,622  francs  ;  expenses,  13,932,54$ 
francs.     At  the  end  of  1874  the  telegraph  had  815  public 
and  84  railway  stations.     At  the  end  of  1873  it  comprised 
5843  kilometres  of  lines,  14,169  kilometres  of  wires,  and 
715   stations.     In   1874  it  carried  2,652,104  despatches— 
namely,    1,846,898   domestic,    562,205    international,    ami 

216.001  transit — besides    58,895   government    despatches. 
Receipts,    1,855,813    francs;    expenses,    1,855,731    francs. 
Public  education  is  under  the  control  of  the  separate  can- 
tons, and  occupies,  generally,  a  high  standard  ;  also  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  cantons,  where  the  separation  of  school 
and  Church  has  been  carried  out  with  good  effect.     The 
country  has  3  universities — Bale,  Zurich,  and  Berne — and 
3  academies — Geneva  and  Lausanne  for  theology,  juris- 
prudence, and  literature,  and  Freiburg  for  jurisprudence 
and  natural  science.     According  to  the  budget  for  1875, 
the  receipts   of  the   confederacy  amounted  to  39,033,209 
francs,  the  expenses  to  39,766,000  francs.     At  the  close 
of  1873  the  public  debt  amounted  to  $5.650,000,  and  the 
value  of  the   federal  property  to  $5,691,000.     The  army 
consists  of  (1)  the  regular  army,  formed  of  men  between 
20  and  32  years;  and  (2)  the  Landwehr,  comprising  all 
men  between  33  and  44  years.     The  staff  consists  of  3 
colonels,  16  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors,  and  35  cap- 
tains ;  in  all,  there  are  784  officers  in  the  regular  army,  and 
as  many  in  the  Landwehr.     The  regular  army  numbers 
106,102,  the  Landwehr  97,036.     But  this  army  does  not 
exist  as  a  standing  arrny ;  it  is  formed  only  when  the  fed- 
eral assembly  iinds  it  necessary  for  order  and  safety. 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Switzerland,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana,  separated  from 
Kentucky  by  Ohio  River.  It  has  an  undulating  surface 
and  fertile  soil.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  carriages,  and  cooperage. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  potatoes,  sorghum-mo- 
lasses, wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Vevay.  Area,  220 
sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  12,134. 

Switzerland,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.     P.  1342. 

Sword,  a  curved  or  straight  weapon,  usually  with  one 
or  two  cutting  edges  and  a  sharp  point,  but  also  made 
(scimitar,  etc.)  without  a  sharp  point  or  (rapier)  without  a 
cutting  edge.  Swords  of  pre-historic  and  even  much  later 
times  were  often  of  bronze,  but  for  many  ages  steel  has 
been  the  material  exclusively  employed,  except  that  occa- 
sionally some  other  material  has  been  used  for  swords  de- 
signed for  state  occasions  and  pageants.  Damascus,  To- 


SWORD-FISH— SYDNEY. 


led  i.  I'istoja,  I'ilbao,  and  Milan"  are  among  the  cities  of 
(In  Hid  World  which  have  been  famous  for  the  excellence 
of  their  swords.  Among  the  forms  of  the  sword  are  the 
satire,  scimitar,  rapier,  broadsword,  small-KWord,  etc. 

Sword'-I''ish,  a  common  niinio  for  fishes  of  the  fam- 
ily Xiphiidir,  remarkable  for  having  the  upper  jaw  pro- 
longed forward  in  the  shape  of  a  bony  sword.  The  com- 
mon swonl-li-!i  (JCiphiat glacKtu)  ranges  from  our  Atlantic 
roast  e.i.-tward  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  often  from  ten 
to  sixteen  feet  long,  bus  very  lino  scales,  no  vent  nil  lins,  a 
long  broken  dorsal  lin,  and  a  large  and  deeply-forked  cau- 
dal. It,  is  ;i  very  rapid  swimmer,  and  is  reputed  to  assail 
the  largest  whales  with  its  sword.  It  sometimes  strikes 
ships  with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  several  thicknesses 
of  plank,  and  the  sword  is  often  broken  off  and  left  in  ii'tu. 
It  is  gem  :;illv  c-tccmed  as  food,  and  taken  by  the  harpoon, 
thus  affording  an  exciting  and  dangerous  sport.  (See  also 
XlPlMll)  r.) 

Swords,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Ala.     P.  379. 

Su'oszowice,  small  town  of  Western  Galicia,  circle 
of  Wadowicc,  is  famous  for  its  sulphur-mines,  which  pro- 
duce annually  more  than  7000  rwts.  of  pure  sulphur. 

Swy'naerde,  town  of  lielgium,  province  of  East  Flan- 
ders. 1ms  celebrated  manufactures  of  {aces  and  tiles.  P. 

nbollt    2IIDI). 

Sya'grius,  the  last  Iloman  ruler  in  Gaul,  was  a  son  of 
Kgidius.  After  the  death  of  Mujorianus  (in  461),  Egidius, 
governor  of  (!:iul,  ret'nsed  to  acknowledge  his  successor, 
Sev  cms,  made  himself  independent,  and  even  subjugated 
some  of  the  neighboring  Prankish  tribes.  His  son,  Sya- 
grius.  who  inherited  the  country,  was  less  successful  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Franks,  and  it  finally  came  to  a  decisive 
battle  between  him  and  Clodwig,  the  chief  of  the  Franks, 
at  Soi>sons  in  |sc>.  Sy:i^rins  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  the 
Visi^othie  king,  Alaric  II.,  who  surrendered  him  to  Clod- 
\\iir.  by  whose  command  he  was  put  to  death. 

Syli'aris,  city  of  Magna  Grfficia,  in  Lucania,  was 
founded  by  Achienns  and  Troezenians  about  720  u.  c.,  3 
mill's  from  the  Tarentinc  Gulf,  between  the  rivers  Crathis 
and  Sybiiris,  the  moilern  Crati  and  Coscile.  It  rose  rapidly 
to  a  great  prosperity,  founded  other  colonies — Posidonia, 
l>;ius,  and  Seidrus — covered  a  space  of  6  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  was  notorious  for  the  luxury  and  effeminacy 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  510  B.  c.  Telys,  a  demagogue,  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  oligarchic  constitution  of  the 
city,  and  500  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  emigrated  to  Cro- 
tona.  Telys  demanded  their  surrender,  and  as  this  was 
refused,  he  declared  war  against  Crotona.  But  the  Croto- 
niats  routed  and  massacred  the  Sybarite  army,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  utterly  by  changing  the  course  of  the 
river  Crathis  and  flooding  the  site  of  Sybaris  with  its  wa- 
ters. The  city  never  recovered,  but  in  443  B.  c.  Thurii  was 
founded  in  its  neighborhood. 

Sy'bel,  von  (HEINRICH),  b.  at  DUsseldorf  Dec.  2, 1817; 
studied  history  under  Ranke  at  Berlin,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  Marburg  in  1845,  at  Munich  in  1856,  at  Bonn 
in  lS(il,  and  director  of  the  archives  at  Berlin  in  1875. 
His  iirst  work  was  the  Getcnichte  des  ersten  Kretizztiys 
(1841),  but  his  principal  work  is  the  Geschichte  der  Kevulu- 
tfttiuizeit  (3  vols.,  1S53— 57,  afterward  continued;  translated 
into  English  by  Perry,  London,  1868).  He  also  wrote 
EntHtehtitty  des  deuttcheii  Koniythnms  (1845),  Die  Erhebnng 
Enropas  gegcn  Napoleon  I.  (I860),  besides  a  great  number 
of  minor  essays,  partly  historical,  partly  political,  such  as 
the  h'lt  >-il;<ili>  I'trfitik.  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhnndert  (trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  S.  Henderson,  London,  1874). 

S \  r:i in  i  '11:1 .  city  of  Palestine,  situated  near  the  present 
Haifa,  between  Acre  and  Ca'sareia  Palaestinffi,  at  the  north- 
ern basis  of  Mount  Carmel.  It  was  here  that  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  son  of  Cleopatra,  landed  the  army  of  30,000  men 
which  he  had  brought  from  Cyprus  to  besiege  Ptolemais ; 
and  in  1831,  Ibraham  Pasha  also  selected  the  place  to  land 
his  troops. 

Syc'amine  [Gr.  OTW/UPO?],  an  ancient  name  for  the 
mulberry,  both  black  and  white,  also  for  the  true  sycamore. 

Syc'amore  [Gr.  avKo/iopo*;,  from  OVKOV,  a  "  fig,"  and 
fiopof.  a  ••mulberry;"  lleb.  shik'mah],  a  tree  and  its  fruit, 
the  Sffeomonu  anti'/inn-inu,  a  near  relative  of  the  fig.  It 
is  a  widesproading,  shady  tree,  much  planted  in  the  Levant 
for  its  shade.  Its  light,  fragile  wood  is  reputed  to  be  in- 
destructible. Its  fruit  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
fig,  but  is  abundant  and  palatable.  In  some  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  the  buttonwood  or  plane  tree  is  improperly  called 
sycamore,  and  in  England  that  name  is  applied  to  a  kind 
of  maple  (Aetr  pimaaplatantu). 

Sycamore,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  111.,  on 
Sycamore  and  Cortland  R.  R.,  has  8  churches,  good  schools, 
1  semi-weekly  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  3  banks,  a  large 
harvesting-machine  and  other  manufacturing  interests. 


Principal  business,  farming  and  dairying.  P.  of  v.  1967  ; 
of  tp.  2852.  II.  L.  HOIKS,  En.  "Tin  i:  KKIM  IU.ICAN." 

Sycamore,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.     P.  .">I7. 

Sycamore,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0.     P.  5460. 

Sycamore,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wyandot  co.,  0.,  on  Miami 
Canal.  P.  sjo. 

Sycamore,  tp.,  Barnwell  co.,  R.  C.    P.  1359. 

Syc'ophant  [from  au*ov,  a  ''fig."  and  ^mvltf,  fatniiv, 
to  "disclose,"  to  "inform"],  originally  an  informer  on  fig- 
cxpiirtere,  and  was  formed  at  a  time  when  it  was  strongly 
forbidden  to  export  tigs  from  Attica.  In  this,  its  original 
mean  ing.  ho  vv  ever,  it  docs  not  occur  in  the  Greek  literature. 
By  the  older  writers  it  means  an  informer  in  general,  a 
slanderer,  a  backbiter,  but  subsequently  it  came  to  desig- 
nate a  mean  flatterer,  a  wretch  who  tries  to  get  a  good  meal, 
present,  etc.,  by  catering  to  people's  vanity,  and  in  this 
meaning  it  has  been  adopted  in  most  modern  languages. 

Syd'enham  (('IIAUI.KS  KHWAHII  Poulett  Thom- 
son), BAUOX,  b.  at  Waverley  Abbey,  Surrey.  England, 
Sept.  13,  1799,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  ti;idiui,r  to  Rus- 
sia: became  clerk,  and  siib.-c((uently  partner,  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  house;  was  afterward  a  partner  in  the  London 
firm  ;  met  with  some  losses  by  investing  in  Mexican  mines 
1825;  became  intimate  with  Bcntham  and  his  circle  of  po- 
litical economists,  whom  be  represented  in  Parliament  from 
1826  ;  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of 
the  navy  Nov.,  1830 ;  president  of  the  board  of  trade  June, 
1834;  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  1835;  appointed  gov- 
ernor-general of  Canada  Aug.,  1839 ;  created  Baron  Syden- 
ham  Aug.,  1840,  and  after  a  brief  administration,  in  which 
he  effected  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  he  d.  at 
Kingston,  Canada,  Sept.  19,  1841,  from  the  results  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  His  Memoir*  were  published  in  1843  by 
his  elder  brother,  George  Poulett  Scrope,  M.  P. 

Sydenham  (FLOYER),  b.  in  1710;  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1734;  became  eminent  as  a  Platonic  scholar,  translating 
into  English  several  of  the  Dialogves  of  Plato,  and  pub- 
lishing a  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  so  far 
n«  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  Plato  (1775),  and  the 
Onomasticum  Tkeologicum,  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Xnutrx 
according  to  the  Platonic.  Philosophy  (1784).  He  fell  into 
great  pecuniary  distress,  was  arrested  on  a  trifling  debt  due 
to  his  victualler,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  d.  Apr. 
1, 1787.  The  sympathy  excited  by  his  fate  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Literary  Fund. 

Sydenham  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Winford  Eagle,  Dorsetshire, 
in  1624;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1648  became  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls'  College ;  studied  medicine  at  the  col- 
lege of  Montpellier,  France  ;  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Cambridge,  and  established  himself  about  1660  as  a  physi- 
cian in  London,  where  he  soon  attained  the  foremost  place. 
He  abandoned  the  mere  routine  system  of  practice  then 
prevalent,  basing  his  own  upon  the  theory  that  there  is  in 
nature  a  recuperative  power  which  it  is  the  province  of  the 
physician  to  aid,  not  to  oppose.  He  was  especially  acute 
in  observing  and  describing  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  and 
carefully  studied  the  relations  between  epidemics  and  the 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Among  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  medical  practice  was  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittent fev«r  by  cinchona  and  the  administration  of  cooling 
remedies  in  smallpox.  His  works,  which  are  not  numerous, 
comprising  in  all  only  a  single  volume,  were  written  in 
Latin,  but  have  been  frequently  translated.  In  1843  was 
founded  the  Sydenham  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
important  medical  works  in  English  and  other  languages. 
Its  first  issue  was  the  complete  works  of  Sydenham,  in 
Latin  (1846),  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Greenhill, 
with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Latham  (1848).  D.  in  London  Dec. 
29,  1689. 

Syd'ney,  the  capital  of  the  English  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  Australia,  is  on  the  southern  shore  of  Port 
Jackson,  which,  whether  for  beauty  of  scenery  or  adapt- 
ability as  a  port,  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  harbor  in  the 
world.  Although  Sydney  has  now  a  formidable  rival  in 
the  metropolis  of  Victoria,  the  natural  advantages  she  pos- 
sesses place  her  in  the  position  of  the  first  city  of  Austra- 
lia, justly  entitling  her  to  the  appellation  of  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Pacific."  The  city  occupies  the  centre  of  a  great 
Carboniferous  basin.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  built  upon 
sandstone  rock  of  the  finest  and  most  compact  kind.  The 
aspect  of  Sydney,  when  seen  from  the  harbor,  is  splendid. 
Along  the  rocky,  deeply-indented  coast-line,  behind  the 
forest  of  tall  masts,  stretch  the  long  rows  of  stone  houses, 
broken  now  and  then  by  larger  edifices,  churches  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  their  tall  chimneys. 
On  a  hill  to  the  left  stands  a  castle,  the  palace  of  the  gov- 
ernor, built  in  Gothic  style,  and  a  little  below,  on  a  steep 
promontory,  is  situated  Fort  Macquaric,  which,  however, 
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1  f      il-  *A  '  -11 

Ion.  10°  4'  46"  E.     The  greatest  length  of  the  city  is  .J|j 


of-war  than  for  the'  purpose  of  a  serious  encounter.     The 

citv  is  somewhat  strii-nling  and  Irregular  in  form,  and  oc- 

apiei  :,  Mte  of  various  ,.l«.v.ition.     The  observatory,  on  the 

ill  to  the  X.  W.  of  the  town,  is  in  hit.  K30  M'  4"  S.  and 


very  rich  dccoruti the  iiiiiseuin  of  natural  history,  the 

market-hall,  the  post-office,  anil  a  number  of  schools  and 
churches,  large  and  small,  in  good  taste  and  in  bad. 
Twenty-three  suburbs  or  townships  surround  the  city  ;  they 
are  al'l  incorporated  boroughs;  the  most  important  are 
Glebe,  Paddington,  Wavcrlcy,  Southhead,  Ncwtown,  St. 
Leonard,  etc.  Business  is  most  lively  along  the  Darling 
harbor,  occupied  by  the  numerous  coasting  vessels,  while 
the  large,  sea-going  vessels  anchor  at  Sydney  Cove,  beside 
Fort  Macquarie.  The  city  is  lighted  by  gas,  and  provided 
with  water  from  the  Lachlan  and  Botany  swamps;  it  is 
rich  in  public  promenades  and  charitable  institutions.  For 
parliamentary  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  two  elec- 
torates, each  of  which  returns  four  members  to  Parliament. 
The  genera!  government  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
municipal  council  consisting  of  1C)  aldermen.  Sydney  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  products  of  the  colony,  and  carries  on 
itself  an  important  manufacturing  industry  in  iron,  machi- 
nery, linen,  cloth,  soap,  and  tobacco.  Its  commerce  is  very 
great.  In  1874  the  colony  was  visited  by  4385  vessels  of 
l.'J'Jii.silt  tons  burden.  The  value  of  its  imports  amounted 
to  £1 1,293,73!),  that  of  its  exports  to  £12,345,603.  By  far 
the  largest  part  of  this  traffic  goes  through  Sydney.  New 
South  Wales  was  originally  intended  for  a  convict  colony, 
and  on  Jan.  28,  1788,  1000  convicts  and  soldiers  were  first 
settled  here ;  now  it  is  a  rich  and  important  colony,  and  its 
capital  has  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Capt. 
Phillip,  chief  of  the  fleet  which  carried  the  convicts,  select- 
ed the  place  and  founded  the  city ;  in  1800  it  numbered 
about  26,000  inhabitants.  Between  1861  and  1871  the 
population  increased  32  per  cent.  Of  the  134,756  inhabit- 
ants the  city  comprised  in  1871,  75,945 — namely,  .'{8,142 
males  and  37,803  females;  and  the  suburbs  58,810 — name- 
ly, 28,555  males  and  30,255  females.  Deportation  ceased 
entirely  in  1850.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Sydney,  a  seaport,  cap.  of  Cape  Breton  eo.,  N.  S.,  on 
Cape  Breton  Island,  on  the  S.  W.  arm  of  Sydney  harbor. 
It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is  connected  by 
rail  with  Bridgeport  and  other  coal-mining  centres.  Coal, 
butter,  and  cattle  are  the  principal  exports.  It  has  6 
churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  fine  court-house. 
Sydney  mines  are  18  miles  distant.  (See  NORTH  SYDNEY.) 
Sidney  light  is  in  lat.  46°  IS'  N.,  Ion.  60°  »'  W.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  to  Halifax  (284  miles  distant)  and  several 
other  ports. "  The  harbor  is  excellent.  P.  2900. 

Sydney  (ALGERNON  and  PHILIP).     See  SIDNEY. 

Sycne.    See  ASSWAN. 

Syenite.     See  GRANITE. 

Sykes  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  9,  1822;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1842,  when  ap- 
pointed a  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  Infantry,  hia 
first  service  being  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  served  with  credit  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  Mexican  capital,  gaining  the  brevet  of  captain  for 
gallantry  at  Cerro  (iordo.  From  1848  to  1861  he  was  al- 
most constantly  with  his  regiment  on  the  frontier,  serving 
on  numerous  expeditions  and  being  engaged  in  frequent 
actions  with  hostile  Indians.  In  1855  he  attained  a  cap- 
taincy, and  in  the  early  part  of  1861  was  serving  with  his 
company  in  Texas.  Hastening  North,  he  was  in  May  ap- 
pointed major  of  the  newly-authorized  14th  Infantry,  and 
in  July  commanded  the  battalion  of  regular  troops  in  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  September,  he  commanded  the  regular  in- 
fantry in  the  defences  of  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
1861-62,  and  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862 
the  division  of  regulars  (Porter's  corps)  which  so  stub- 
bornly maintained  its  position  on  the  right  at  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill.  In  the  succeeding  campaigns  he  continued 
in  command  of  this  division  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Meade  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  (June,  1863)  Sykes  succeeded  to  that 
of  the  5th  corps,  which  a  week  later  was  engaged  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  at  the  head  of  which  he  continued  during  the 
ensuing  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  Apr., 
1864,  when  ordered  to  duty  in  the  department  of  Kansas. 
For  gallantry  at  Gaines's  Mill  he  was  brevettcd  colonel, 
brigadier-general  for  Gettysburg,  and  major-general  for 
gallant  services  during  the  rebellion.  Mustered  out  of  the 


volunteer  service  in  Jan.,  1866.  he  returned  to  duty  with 
the  5tl>  Infantry,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  Oct.,  1863.  In  Jan.,  1868,  he  became  colonel  of 
the  20th  Infantry. 

Sykes  (OLIVE  Logan),  daughter  of  Cornelius  A.  Logan, 
b.  in  New  York  in  1841;  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  in 
Philadelphia  1804;  went  to  England  1857;  pursued  a 
course  of  study  at  a  female  college;  became  a  contributor 
to  English  and  French  papers;  published  two  novelettes 
(ISliO);  reappeared  on  the  stage  at  Wallack's,  New  York, 
in  1864,  in  Ereleen,  a  play  written  by  herself;  had  con- 
siderable success  on  the  stage,  but  retired  in  1868,  since 
which  time  she  has  devoted  herself  principally  to  lecturing 
on  woman's  rights  and  on  other  social  topics,  magazine- 
writing,  and  newspaper  correspondence,  and  has  published 
two  or  three  volumes  of  essays  and  lectures.  From  1857  to 
1S65  she  was  the  wife  of  Edmund  A.  Delille,  and  is  now 
(1876)  the  wife  of  Wirt  Sykes,  U.  S.  consul  at  Cardiff, 
Wales,  whence  she  corresponds  with  several  American 
periodicals,  retaining  as  her  literary  signature  her  maiden 
name. 

Sykes  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1790;  joined  the  Bombay  army  1804;  served 
under  Lord  Lake  at  Bhurtpoor;  commanded  a  regiment 
at  Kirkee  and  Poona  in  the  Deccan  campaign  1817-20; 
qualified  as  interpreter  of  the  Hindustani  and  Marathi  lan- 
guages; became  statistical  reporter  to  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment; retired  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  1S">1; 
became  a  commissioner  of  lunacy  for  London  IMn;  was 
subsequently  a  director  in  the  East  India  Company,  and 
its  chairman  1856-57;  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Aberdeen  1854;  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
Society  of  Arts;  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  1858,  and  of  the-Statistical  Society  of  London 
1863;  entered  Parliament  for  Aberdeen  as  a  Liberal  1857; 
was  a  severe  critic  of  the  British  military  policy  in  India 
and  China  after  1860;  published  many  papers  in  scientific 
periodicals  on  the  natural  history,  geology,  meteorology, 
and  statistics  of  India,  and  was  author  of  Nolan  mi  tin-  Be- 
Unions,  Moral,  and  Political  Condition  itf  Ancient  Imlin, 
The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Tacping  Rebellion  in  ('/mm 
(1863),  and  other  publications  on  military  science  and  on 
vital  statistics.  D.  June  16,  1872. 

Sykes'ville*  p.-v.,  Freedom  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Md.,  on 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Sylamore,  tp.,  Izard  co.,  Ark.    P.  400. 

Sylla.     See  SULLA. 

Syl'labus  [Lat. ;  literally,  an  index  of  words  or  heads 
of  a  book,  a  table  of  contents  ;  also  a  collection  or  resume] 
is  a  document  issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  Dec.  8,  1864,  which 
condemns  eighty  current  doctrines  of  the  age  as  heresies, 
referring  for  particulars  to  the  various  earlier  official  docu- 
ments of  the  same  pope.  Its  full  title  is  :  A  Xi/l/iilm*,  i-un- 
taining  the  Principal  Errors  of  otir  Times,  wht't-li  "IT  un(td 
in  the  Consittorial  Allocution*,  in  the  Encyclicals,  and  in 
other  Apostolical  Letters  of  our  Mont  Huh/  Loi'd,  !'<>]><•  Pius 
IX.  As  the  pope  has  since  been  declared  infallible  (by  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870),  this  digest  of  errors  must  he  re- 
garded as  infallible,  for  it  is  certainly  an  official  utterance 
addressed  to  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  sent  to  the 
bishops  with  a  papal  encyclical.  The  document  is  purely 
negative,  but  indirectly  it  teaches  and  enjoins  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  it  condemns  as  error.  It  is  divided  into  ten 
sections.  The  first  condemns  pantheism,  naturalism,  and 
absolute  rationalism;  the  second,  moderate  rationalism; 
the  third,  indifferentism  and  latitudinarianism  ;  the  fourth, 
socialism,  communism,  secret  societies.  Bible  societies,  and 
other  "  pests  of  this  description  ;"  the  fifth,  errors  concern- 
ing the  Church  and  her  rights;  the  sixth,  errors  concern- 
ing civil  society;  the  seventh,  errors  of  natural  and  Chris- 
tian ethics;  the  eighth,  errors  concerning  Christian  mar- 
riage; the  ninth,  errors  concerning  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope;  the  tenth,  errors  of  modern  liberalism.  Among 
the  errors  condemned  are  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Syl- 
labus indirectly  asserts  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Romanism  to  recognition  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment, the  unlawfulness  of  all  non-Catholic  religions,  the 
complete  independence  of  the  pupal  hierarchy,  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  coerce  and  enforce,  and  it.-  supreme 
control  over  public  education,  science,  and  literature.  It 
reasserts  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  mediitval  papacy, 
and  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  modern  civilization  and 
progress.  It  is  irreconcilable  with  an  independent  state. 
It  has  provoked  the  new  conflict  between  the  papal  and  the 
civil  power  in  Prussia.  Austria,  Brazil.  The  .Syllabus  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  et  Dcereta  Condi.  Vatic.  (Friburg, 
1871),  and  in  SchafTs  edition  of  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on 
the  Vatican  Decrees  (New  York,  1875,  p.  109).  Sec  Scliaff, 
l/i*t»i-y  of  Creeds,  vol.  i.  p.  12$.;  Pronier,  La  Libcrte  re- 
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li.j'i'HK    et  le  KyllilltlM    Micnev.,    1S70);    c;ia.|-tone,     I'.if/c,/,, 

li,,  r, , •«,  the  replies  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  Dr.  Newman 

to  Gladstone  I  IS7.'< :.  iiinl  Illadst '-  ~ccond  |i:iui|ililri.  t  •'( 

i'-mnmn  (  I  .S7.~) ),  in  t .  iiiuiplian!  seif-\  indication.  Newman's 
defence  of  tlie  Syllabus  is  ingenious  but  f.-el>]e.  and  virtu- 
ally denies  its  do^Miatii- toivc,  sa\  ini;  i  p.  |H>,,  "  \\'i-  ran  no 
more  accept  it  us  ,/.  yiV,.  a-  a  dogmatic  document,  llian  any 
other  index  nr  table  of  runic -nt  -. "  Pllli.ll'  SCIIAFF. 

Syllacngcs,  tp.,  Iallad«(i  .,,..  Ala.    P.  1034. 
Syllogism.     See  Louie,  by  Pnor.  W.  D.  WILSON,  LL.D 
L.  II.  1). 

Sj  I 'van,  tp.,  Oscoola  co.,  Mich.     P.  43. 

Sylvan,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Washtcnaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  1931 

Sylvan,  p.-v.  ninl  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     P.  888. 

Sylvan  Grove,  tp.,  Dale  co.,  Ala.     P.  524. 

Sylva'nia,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Scrcven  co.,  Qa. 

Svlvania,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.,  on  Lake  Shor 
mid  .Michigan   Southern  K.  K.     P.  14110. 

Sylvania,p.-v..  Columbia  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.   P.  212 

Sylrania,  tp..  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  267. 

Sylvant,  tp..  KiHilnml  co.,  Wis-.     P.  888. 

Sylves'ter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Green  co.,  Wis.     P.  1034. 

Sylvester,  the  name  of  two  popes  and  an  antipope 
What  is  told  of  SVI.VKSTKK  I.  (314-335),  that  he  convertec 
and  baptized  the  emperor  Constantino,  and  received  Komi 
and  its  temporalities  as  a  donation,  is  only  fable. — Svi.- 
VESTKR  II.,  whose  true  name  was  GKRBERT,  was  born  in 
Auvcrgne;  studied  in  Spain  under  Bishop  llatto  of  Barce- 
lona, und  with  the  Arabs  at  Seville  and  Cordova;  travelled 
in  Italy;  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  was 
appointed  by  Otto  II.  teacher  to  his  son,  Otto  III.  While 
director  of  the  school  of  Rheims,  to  which  he  attracted 
many  students,  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  that  diocoi 
in  91)1  by  a  synod  which  dcpo-cd  Arcdibishop  Arnulf,  bul 
he  was  not  continued  by  the  pope,  and  had  to  give  up  his 
sec  to  Arnulf,  He  then  left  Hhchn-.  and  repaired  to  Otto 
III.,  by  whose  aid  he  became  archbishop  of  Ravenna  in 
)98,  and  in  the  following  year  pope.  His  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  a-tronomy,  and  physics  led  people  to  con 
sidi'r  him  a  magician. 

Sylvester  (JOSHUA),  b.  in  England  in  1563;  became 
eminent  as  a  linguist;  was  a  member  of  the  Company  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  at  Stade,  Holland.  D.  at  Middle- 
bur^,  Holland,  Sept.  28,  1618.  Author  of  numerous  poems 
and  tracts,  but  best  known  as  the  translator  into  English 
of  Du  Bartas's  Dirine  Weelcea  and  Workes  (1621). 

Syl'vius  (JACOBUS),  (JACQUES  DUBOIS),  b.  at  Louville, 
near  Amiens,  France,  in  1478;  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
1550,  and  d.  Jan.  13,  1555.  He  was  the  first  to  practise 
injection  of  the  blood-vessels  during  their  dissection  ;  a 
fissure  of  the  cerebrum  is  called  the  fissure  of  Sylvius. 
His  Opera  Medica  were  collected  by  Rene  Moreau,  and 
appeared  at  Geneva  in  1630. 

Symbols.     See  Sir.x. 

Symbols,  Chemical.  See  CHEMISTRY,  by  PROF.  Q. 
F.  BARKER,  M.  D. 

Symbols,  in  zoology.     See  ZOOLOGY. 

Syme  (JAMKS),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland  in 
irii'.l;  graduated  in  surgery  1821;  was  lecturer  and  pro- 
lessor  of  surgery  at  Edinburgh  many  years,  and  originated 
many  improvements,  including  the  resection  of  diseased 
.joints  in  place  of  amputation,  the  process  known  as 
"Byrne's  operation"  for  amputation  of  the  foot  at  the 
ankle-joint,  and  the  removal  of  large  tumors  of  the  lower 
jaw  by  excision  of  the  entire  bone.  D.  at  Edinburgh  June 
Trio??7  _,  Author  of  ne  Excision  of  Diseased  Joint, 
I)  and  I  niu-iple,  of  Surgery  (1832),  both  reprinted  at 
Philadelphia  (1866).  A  Memorial  of  the  Life  of  Jnmes 
Byrne,  M.  />.,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  (Edin- 
burgh, 1871). 

Sym'mnchus,  b.  at  Sinagia,  in  Sardinia,  about  440; 
was  elected  pone  Nov.  22,  498,  after  the  death  of  Anasta- 
11..   but  his  election  was  contested,  and  Laurentius 
was  elected  antipope.   Symmachus  was  supported  by  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  Italy,  and  Laurentius  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror.    1  he  contest  lasted  for  several  years,  but  was  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  Symmachus.     But  of  more  interest  are 
he  enactments  of  the  various  synods  held  during  his  reign, 
I  which  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  the 
papal  power.     In  502  a  synod  of  Rome  decreed  that  no 
man  should  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  see  of  St. 
Peter  without   incurring   the   severest   penalties ;  and   in 
>"...  when  the  pope  was  accused  of  peculation  and  adul- 
tery  another  synod  of  Rome  declared  that  the  occupant 
ot  the  sec  ot  St.  Peter  could  be  judged  by  none  but  God 
VOL.  IV. — 44 


Symmachus  d.  July  111,  51  I,  and  was  declared  a  mint;  his 

•elcbratcd  on  the  day  of  bis  death. 

Symmachus    (Jnxrrs  ArttKi.irsi,  },.  and  educated  in 
Gaul,  but  acijnircd  great  tame  as  an  orator,  and  hcM 
of  ihe  highest  civil  office-  iii  Komc  in  tlic  latter  part  id  ihe 
fourth   century  A.  n.      Of  his  works,  the  K/,:,t'>lnnim   I.Hn-i 
A.  have  come  down  to  us.  and  are  of  cun-ulcrable  histori- 
cal interest;  editions  by  .liiretus  (l.'iXOi.  Seioiipius  lldOS), 
and  1'areus  i  lli.,1  ).      Fragments   of  his   speeches  w  civ   dis- 
8O1  ''rod  by  Cardinal  .Mai.  and  published  in  .V.  ,  . 
t<-i;i,n    n'.r.l      I'.  ,//,,.,;„     ||.s|.-,j     .,,,,1     in     J|t.y,.rj     (,,„,      /,.,,,„, 

Fragm.,  p.iiL'7  i;;;ii.  He  was  one  of  the  last  champion-  of 
paganism,  but  a  noble  and  pure  character. 

Syninirs,  tp.,  Kdgarco.,  III.     P.  l|s.,. 

Symmes,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Hamilton  co.,  0.     P.  1377. 

Symmes,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.     P.  !in.">. 

Symmes  (Joiix  CI.F.VKSJ.  b.  on  Long  Island.  N.  V., 
July  21,  17  IL',  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
1785-86;  judge  and  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
New  Jersey  ;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory 178.S,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  settlements  in  the 
Miami  Valley.  D.  at  Cincinnati  Feb.  26,  1814. 

Symmes  (Jons  CI.KVES),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  b. 
in  New  Jersey  about  1 780 ;  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign 
1802;  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of  1812,  serving  on  the 
Niagara  frontier;  settled  at  Newport,  Ky.,  and  made  him- 
self notable  throughout  the  West  by  propounding  a  theory 
that  the  earth  is  hollow,  open  at  the  poles,  and  habitable 
within,  containing  several  other  concentric  hollow  spheres. 
He  published  several  arguments  and  delivered  many  lec- 
tures (from  about  1818)  in  support  of  his  theory,  and  pe- 
titioned Congress  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  test  it.  D.  in 
poverty  at  Hamilton,  0.,  May  19,  1829.  A  son  of  his  has 
recently  (1876)  revived  the  theory. 

Symmes  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Feb.  1, 1678; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1698;  was  minister  at  Boxford. 
Mass,,  1702-08,  and  at  B-adford  from  1808  to  his  death, 
Oct.  6,  1725.  Author  of  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  L«te 
Fight  ni  Piggitactitt,  with  a  >'. -ram,,,  oeaaHoMti  l,y  the 
l-'ull  "f  the  ISi-iire  ('„/,!.  John  Loreifell  (1725;  republished, 
with  notes  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Benton,  1861),  and  tho  ,S'e;-i;i«n 
was  republished  by  Frederick  Ridder  in  his  Expeditions 
of  Capt.  Lorewell  (1865). 

Symmes's  Corners,  p.-v.,  Fairfield  tp.,  Butler  co., 

Sym'metry  [Gr.  <rv/i/i"v>«>],  a  mathematical  term  im- 
plying regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
mathematical  figure.  Two  points  are  said  to  be  sym- 
metrically disposed  with  respect  to  a  straight  line  when 
they  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  and  equally  distant 
from  it — that  is,  when  they  are  so  situated  that  a  line  joining 
them  is  bisected  by  the  given  line.  A  curve  is  symmetri- 
cal with  respect  to  a  line  when  its  points,  taken  in  pairs, 
ire  symmetrically  disposed  with  respect  to  that  line — that 
is,  for  each  point  on  one  side  of  the  line  there  is  a  corre- 
'ponding  point  on  the  other  side,  equally  distant  from  it. 
In  this  case  the  given  line  is  called  an  axis  of  symmetry. 
Thus,  in  the  ellipse,  for  every  point  on  one  side  of  the 
;ransverse  axis  there  is  on  the  other  side  a  second  point 
luch  that  the  chord  joining  them  is  bisected  by  that  axis. 
The  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  therefore  an  axis  of 
•symmetry. 

There  is  a  species  of  symmetry  called  obliane  symmetry, 
differing  from  that  just  explained  in  the  fact  that  the 
ihords  joining  the  corresponding  points  are  oblique  to  the 
ine  that  bisects  them.  Thus,  in  the  ellipse  any  diameter 
risccts  all  chords  parallel  to  its  conjugate.  The  ellipse  is 
hcrefore  said  to  be  obliquely  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
any  one  of  its  diameters. 

The  idea  of  symmetry  may  be  extended  to  surfaces,  lines 
if  symmetry  being  replaced  by  planes  of  symmetry.     A 
urface  is  said  to  bo  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  plane 
when  for  each  point  on  one  side  of  the  plane  there  is  a 
orresponding  point  on  the  other  side,  such  that  the  line 
joining  them  is  bisected  by  the  plane. 
If  the  chords  are  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  the  symmetry  is  said  to  be  right ; 
otherwise  it  is  said  to  be  obliqae.     A 
plane   of  symmetry  is   often   called  a 
C  diametral  plane,  and  is  then  defined  to 
be  a  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of 
parallel  chords  of  the  surface. 

Symmetrical  triangles  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  are  spherical  triangles  whose 
sides  are  equal  each  to  each,  but  not  simi- 
larly situated.      Thus,  if  the  triangles 
ACE  and  ADC  have  the  side  A  E 
ommon,  the  side  A  C  equal  to  A  D,  the  side  C  E  equal  to 
D  E,  the  angles  at  A  and  E  being  equal,  as  well  as  the 
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angle  at  C  and  D,  the  triangles  arc  symmetrical.  Although 
they  are  equal  in  all  their  parts,  they  cannot  be  superposed 
so  as  to  coincide. 

In  analysis  an  expression  is  saiil  to  be  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  two  letters  when  the  letters  may  change  plan-: 
without  changing  the  form  of  the  expression.  Thus,  the 
expression  x'  +  y1  =  Jfl  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  x 
and  y.  w-  u-  I'BCK. 

Sy'monds  (.JOHN  ADDINOTON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Oxford, 
England,  Apr.  10,  1807;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  1828;  became 
physician  to  the  general  hospital  at  Bristol  about  1832;  lec- 
turer at  the  Bristol  Medical  School  1834;  Gulstonian  lec- 
turer 1S5S  ;  president  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Bristol  lS(i:i,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  sci- 
ence congress  of  1869.  I),  at  Clifton  Feb.  25,  1871.  Author 
of  tilccp  uitd  Dreams  (1851),  The  Principles  of  Beauty 
(1857),  of  various  poems,  addresses,  and  essays,  and  of  a 
posthumous  volume  of  Miscellanies  (1871)  containing  some 
fine  descriptions  of  Italy  and  some  intelligent  art-criti- 
cism. 

Sy'mons  (JELINGER  COOKSON),  b.  in  England  in  1809; 
graduated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1831;  was 
called  to  the  bar  1843;  edited  the  Law  Magazine.  several 
years,  and  became  government  inspector  of  schools  1847. 
D.  at  Great  Malvern  Apr.  7,  1860.  lie  edited  J.  W.  Smith's 
valuable  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (1847),  wrote 
several  professional  treatises,  and  was  author,  among  other 
works,  of  Hallway  Liabilities  (1846),  Tactics  for  the  Times 
(1849),  .SVAoo/  Ecnnomy  (1852),  Lunar  Motion  (1856),  in 
which  he  denied  the  rotation  of  the  moon  upon  her  axis, 
and  William  Burke  the  Author  of  Jnnitis,  an  Essay  on  his 
Era  (1859). 

Sympathetic  Inks.  See  INK,  by  PROF.  B.  SILLI- 
SIAN,  M.  D. 

Sympathetic  Nervous  System.  See  GANGLIOXIC 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  by  E.  C.  SF.GIIIN,  M.D.,  and  HISTOLOGY, 
by  COL.  J.  J.  WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

Sym'phony,  or  Sinfonia  [Gr.  <™V  and  favrj],  in  mu- 
sic, is  an  elaborate  composition  designed  for  performance  by 
a  full  orchestra,  and  consisting  of  several  distinct  movements 
(usually  four  in  number),  each  of  which  has  its  own  indi- 
vidual character,  as  the  allegro,  andante,  adayio,  minuet, 
scherzo,  etc.,  while  the  whole  unite  in  forming  one  sym- 
metrical and  complete  work  of  art.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  important  difference  between  the  symphony  and 
the  overture  until  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

WILLIAM  STAUNTOK. 

Symphytnm.     See  COMFREY. 

Sympiesometer  [from  O-V^TTK'^,  "compress,"  and 
fUrpor,  "  measure  "],  an  instrument  for  indicating  the 
amount  and  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure,  consists 
of  a  vertical  glass  tube,  terminated  above  by  an  oblong 
bulb,  and  bent  upwards  at  its  lower  extremity,  where  it  ex- 
pands into  a  cistern  open  at  the  top.  The  bulb  and  upper 
part  of  the  tube  contain  hydrogen  gas,  the  cistern  and 
lower  part  of  the  tube  colored  oil  of  almond.  As  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  varies,  the  enclosed  hydrogen  gas 
expands  or  contracts  by  proportional,  but  large,  quantities, 
and  the  liquid  consequently  rises  or  falls  in  the  tube  through 
large  spaces  ;  the  scale  attached  is  corrected  also  for  tem- 
perature, and  its  indications  correspond  to  those  of  a  mer- 
curial barometer. 

Symp'toins  [from  the  Gr.  <rv/tiriirTo>,  to  "concur,"  to 
"fall  together"],  in  medical  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  are 
the  phenomena  by  which  the  physician  judges  of  the  nature 
and  probable  course  of  the  disease  he  deals  with.  Symptoms 
are  objective  —  that  is,  perceptible  to  the  physician's  senses  — 
or  sulijectire,  perceptible  only  to  the  patient's  senses,  such 
as  pain,  deafness,  etc.  Each  may  bo  valuable,  but  the  for- 
mer are  as  a  rule  much  more  to  be  depended  upon.  These 
are  by  some  writers  called  physical  signs,  as  distin- 
guished from  vital  symptom*,  but  these  are  sometimes  ob- 
jective, and  practically  all  are  classed  as  symptoms.  Few 
symptoms  are  absolutely  pathognomonic,  or  infallible  signs 
of  some  one  disease;  but  in  general  the  import  of  symp- 
toms can  be  learned  only  by  the  use  of  careful  observation 
and  patient  and  logical  thought,  guided  by  experience. 

Syn'agogue,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  Jews  [from 
Gr.  ffwayuryj,  class.  Gr.  "collection,"  "gathering;"  LXX. 
"assembly,"  "meeting;"  New  Testament  and  ecclesiastical 
writers  =  fiQJ3n  IV2,  "house  of  assembly;"  Ilpocrevx1)  = 
nSfln  JV3.  For  distinction  between  avvayiayri  and  j««A>j- 
tria.  see  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  N.  T.,  $  1].  Early  tradi- 
tion, both  Jewish  and  Christian,  refers  the  origin  of  syn- 
agogue-worship to  the  patriarchal  or  Mosaic  age.  Of  the 
rivate  and  social  religious  life  in  Israel  previous  to  the 

xile  almost  nothing  is  known,  and  it  seems  clear  that  it 
had  no  centre  away  from  the  temple  and  feasts  at  Jerusa- 
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lem.  The  prophets  exercised  great  influence  among  the 
jH'ujile,  and  gathered  them  together  for  instruction  (2 
Kings  iv.  23),  but  these  meetings  were  irregular,  infre- 
quent, and  never  became  general  among  the  people  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  9).  It  was  undoubtedly  during  the  Captivity, 
when  the  people,  afar  from  temple  and  native  land,  assem- 
bled privately  on  their  sabbaths  and  feast-days  for  reading 
the  Law  and  devotion,  that  the  system  had  its  origin  ;  but. 
not  until  after  the  Greek  conquests,  and  the  consequent 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  throughout  AVestern  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, was  it  fully  developed  as  one  of  the  charocteristic 
features  of  Judaism.  Wherever  the  Jews  went  they  car- 
ried their  religion  and  laws  with  them,  and  in  every  settle- 
ment of  ten  D'jSl33  ('•*•  men  at  leisure  to  attend  service 
and  hold  the  communal  offices)  they  built  a  synagogue, 
supplying,  as  a  centre  of  their  social  religious  life,  the 
place  of  the  temple.  In  Palestine  the  development  was 
more  gradual,  but  at  the  time  of  Christ  synagogues  are 
found  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  makes  use  of  them  for  much  of  his  teaching.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  synagogues,  \vhii-h  have 
been  the  only  place  of  worship  of  the  Jews,  have  exercised 
an  immense  influence  on  the  Jewish  religious  and  national 
character;  to  such  an  extent  have  they  cultivated  the  idea 
of  local  worship  that  the  temple  is  almost  eliminated  from 
their  religion. 

As  the  founders  of  the  early  Church  were  brought  up 
under  synagogue  influence,  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
forms  of  worship,  officers,  and  order  of  the  Christian 
Church  with,  that  of  the  synagogue  is  most  natural. 
(Comp.  CTJT  =  irptff/SuTtpoi  =  "elders;"  nIV  'N2J  -  «'«- 


icoyoi  =  "  almoners,"  "deacons;"  112V  r\'h&  =  "vyeAot  «K- 
(cATjtjias  =  "  minister,"  "teacher;"  U|"j  =  virTjpeV^s  =  "  sex- 
ton.") 

Literature.  —  (See  Winer  and  Hcrzog  (Leyrer),  under 
"Synagogue;"  Smith  (Plumptre),  Kitto  (Ginsburg),  "Syn- 
agogue;" Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  Vetere  and  Architynago- 
gus  •  Zunz,  Gottesdienstliehe  Vortr'dye  der  Jitden,  Der  /fitus 
deft  synaffogiscfien  Gottesdienstcs  (feschichtlich  entioickeltf 
Allen,  Modern  Judaism  ;  Bernard,  Synagogue  ami  dtin-t-b  ; 
Jerusalem,  Megillah,  iii.;  Maimonides,  "HpTH  "T  >  Engel- 

mann,  37  tVjri-)  (Compare  also  various  histories  of  Is- 
rael— Herzfeld,  Jost,  Gr'atz,  Ewald,  etc.) 

The  Great  Synagogue  (Vlljn  HDJO)-—  A  body  of  120 
men  OnjH  ODJD  'B^N)*  who,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (llnba  batlir.,  fol.  xiv.  2,  xv.  1  ;  Megilloth,  17  b.  18  e.; 
Pirlfe  Aboth.,  i.  1),  were  constituted  by  Neherniah  (x.  1- 
10),  after  the  return  from  the  Exile,  for  the  reorganization 
of  religious  worship  and  civil  order.  To  them  is  attributed 
the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  Prophets  (D'N"3J)'  etc. 
Many  (Simon,  Spinoza,  Alting,  Rau,  Aurivillius,  De  Wette; 
see  below)  regard,  without  sufficient  ground,  the  whole  ac- 
count as  an  invention  of  the  later  Rabbinical  schools.  Most 
probably  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  gathered  around  them  a  coun- 
cil (Neh.  viii.  13)  for  aid  and  advice  in  re-establishing  the 
Jewish  Church  and  State,  and  this  body  perpetuated  it.-elf 
until  it  developed  into  the  Sanhedrim. 

Literature.  —  See  above  under  SANHEDRIM.  See  also 
Rau,  De  Synagoga  Magna,  Aurivillius  (ed.  J.  I).  Mi- 
chaelis),  De  Syitayoga  vtilgo  dicta  Mu</u»  :  <!rutz,  in 
Frankel's  Monatsschrift,  vi.  31  ff..  61  ff.  ;  Spinoza,  Trac- 
tatus  theol-polit.,  x.  343;  Alting,  Opp.  v.  382;  Hartmann, 
Die  enge  Verbindung  des  A.  T.  mil  dem  TV.  T.,  p.  1211  ff.  ; 
Hitzig,  Gcscn.  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  318;  Ewald,  (lett-h.  ./., 
Yolket  Israel,  (2.  Ausg.)  iv.  191  ff.  ;  Jost,  Gescli.  Jndcn- 
thttiits  and  seiner  ftektcn,  i.  41  ;  Low,  iT33n  O.  ]S.r>S,  p. 
102  ff.,  194.  Compare  various  introductions  to  Old  Testa- 
ment: Bimon,  Histoirc  Grit,  du  Vieu.r  Testament,  lib.  i. 
cap.  viii.;  Bleek.  Einleitimg,  p.  B90  ;  Keil,  Einl>  •itniir/,  p. 
499;  also  De  Wette,  Home,  Stahelin,  etc.:  Bcrthcau 
(Comm.  ta  Esra,  p.  101).  THOMAS  C.  MURRAY. 

Synaptase.    See  EMI-LSIX. 

Syncopa'tion  [Gr.  crvyicoir^],  in  music,  a  certain  ar- 
rangement of  notes  which  often  produces  a  sudden  check 
of  the  rhythmical  movement,  thus  disturbing  the  regular 
accent,  and  rendering  emphatic  that  part  of  a  bar  or 
measure  which  would  otherwise  be  unaccented.  See  a,  b, 
and  c  in  the  example  following  : 

a  b  c 


Y      •     '  r 

Syncopation  of  a  simpler  kind  occurs  when  the  last  note 
of  any  bar  and  the  first  note  of  the  bar  succeeding  are  tied 
together  by  a  "bind, "and  thus  form  in  reality  only  one 
note.  Formerly,  instead  of  writing  two  notes  separately 
with  a  bind,  it  was  usual  to  write  only  one  (equal  to  the 
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sum  of  l»oth),  and  place  it  directly  across  the  bar-stroke. 
Syncopations  uro  also  called  "driving  notes." 

WILLIAM  STAPXTOX. 
Syn'cretism  [Cr.  inryirpirrurpoc]  is  said  to  have  ori^i 

nilteil    in    ancient    time-    a-    tllf  (IcM^llation   of   a   custom   cha 

raetcristie  of  the  inhabitants  "1  Crete,  who  forgot  or  over- 
looked :iil  their  internal  dissensions  as  soi.n  :vs  a  contro 
versy  occurred  with  any  I'nrri^Ti  ci.iintry.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  word  was  used  to  ill-note  those  attempts  which 
were  mnde.  by  Pico  de  Mirandohi,  l!e-.-arion.  ami  others  to 
re<-  in. -ile  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  witli  that  <>t  Plato. 
Hut  a  still  mure  extensile  use  tor  tile  name  was  found  in 
file  seventeenth  century,  it  being  app lieil  to  the  views  of 
Genrgi:  Callixtns  ami  his  followers,  who  hoped  to  heal  the 
schism  of  the  Christian  Church  by  acknowledging  the  tra- 
<li!]«'it-  <it'  tin-  (ii-l  Christian  centuries  liesi.le  the  Hible,  and 

'Ic'hnijiir  tile  Si/Hih,,I  u  n>    .\  i,<,*tiil  i''n  ,n .   the  common   )>;i-i.-  of 

the  various   Chri-lian   denominations,  as  sullieient  for  the 
definition  of  true  Christianity. 

Synec'doche  [Or.  avmt&oxi}  means  a  figure  of  speech 
by  which  the  nil-tract  and  concrete,  the  general  and  indi- 
vidual, the  whole  and  a  part  of  it,  etc..  are  interchange'! 
in  order  to  give  the  expression  life  and  color;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  kiiifr  is  used  for  weapon,  hearth  for  home, 
<Y-  >'t-o  for  orntnr,  etc. 

Syn'ergism  [Gr.  at,,  "with,"  and  .pye.F,  to  "work"] 
denotes  those  views  of  the  work  of  regeneration  according 
to  which  the  human  volition  is  not  absolutely  passive,  and 
the  divine  grace  not  the  only  activity.  In  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  those  views  were  represented  by  Melanchthon, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  vehement 
controversies  arose  between  the  synergists,  Pfeffinger,  Stri- 
gel,  etc.,  and  the  orthodox,  Flacius,  Arnsdorf,  etc.  The 
question  was  finally  settled  by  the  Formula  Cuncordlee  in 
favor  of  the  orthodox. 

s \  nc'>iiis,  b.  about  375  in  Cyrene,  the  civil  metropolis 
of  the  Libyan  Pcntapolis ;  studied  philosophy  in  Alex- 
andria under  Hypiitin,  of  whom  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
disciple;  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  provincial  embassy  to 
the  emperor  Arcadius  at  Constantinople  in  397,  and  stayed 
there  for  three  years,  which  time  he  describes  as  exceeding- 
ly painful:  visited  Athens  in  402,  but  found  himself  greatly 
disappointed,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  rural  retire- 
ment near  the  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  occupied  with  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits.  In  410  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  the  province,  but  his  relation  to  Christianity  previous  to 
his  election  is  rather  obscure,  and  it  cannot  be  made  out 
with  certainty  whether  he  was  baptized  or  not.  He  ac- 
cepted the  election  with  great  reluctance.  Many  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  he  could  not  reconcile  with  the  ideas 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  which  formed  his  inner- 
most conviction;  he  felt  averse  to  the  large  secular  business 
connected  with  the  episcopate;  he  was  married,  and  he 
was  absolutely  unwilling  to  renounce  wedlock.  Nor  did 
he  feel  happy  in  his  new  office,  which,  however,  he  filled 
with  conscientiousness  and  energy.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  about  430.  Of  his  works  are  extant  sev- 
eral essays,  among  which  De  Iiuomiiiit,  a  wild  Neo-Platonic 
speculation  :  several  orations,  among  which  that  held  before 
Arcailins :  a  number  of  hymns,  often  translated  into  modern 
European  languages ;  and  letters  of  great  and  varied  in- 
terest. Collected  edition,  with  Latin  translation,  by  Pe- 
tavins  (Paris,  1612;  2d  ed.  1640);  critical  editions  by 
Krabinger  of  separate  works.  (See  H.  N.  Clausen,  He  Sy- 
ne»ii>,  Copenhagen,  1831,  and  C.  Thilo,  Commeatarii  in  Sy- 
nesii  JlymuuK,  Halle,  1842-43.) 
Syngencsia.  See  COMPOSITE. 

Syngnath'idic  [Gr.  <rvr,  "together,"  and  yriflcw, 
"jaw"],  a  family  of  marine  acanthopterygian  fishes  dis- 
tinguished by  a  highly-elongated  form,  with  little  flesh,  the 
body  almost  covered  with  partially-ossified  plates,  the  head 
and  snout  long  and  tubular,  and  the  males  having  pouches 
in  which  the  eggs  of  the  female  are  hatched.  The  type  of 
the  family  is  the  pipe-fish  (Kynynathtu),  a  genus  of  the 
order  LOPHOHUANCHII  (which  see),  containing  more  than 
twenty  species,  which  are  sometimes  grouped  as  the  sub- 
family Syngnathinac,  which  is  characterized  by  the  egg- 
pouch  being  always  on  the  tail,  which  is  open  through  its 
whole  length.  They  attain  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet, 
live  upon  small  marine  animals  and  the  eggs  of  other  fishes, 
and  have  great  affection  for  their  young,  which  after  being 
hatched  often  return  to  the  egg-pouch  of  the  male  parent 
for  protection.  Not  all  the  pipe-fishes  belong  to  this  fam- 
ily, that  name  being  often  given  also  to  the  fishes  forming 
the  family  Fistularida;,  also  called  pipe-mouths  and  flute- 
mouths. 

Synodites.    See  CEXOBITES. 

Synod  of  Dort.    See  DORT,  SYNOD  OF. 


Syn'onym  I  <!r.  avv^vvnay],  a  term  applied  to  one  of  a 
grouii  of  two  or  more  words  of  the  same  language,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  meaning.  Practically,  however, 
there  are  few  strict  synon\  m-,  the  wonls  that  pass  for  .-ilcli 
being  expressions  of  ideas  nearly  but  not  perfectly  iden- 
tical. There  are  consequently  few  instances  where  one 
word  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  another  without  some 
ijiialiiication  or  circumlocution.  The  English  language  ia 
peculiarly  rich  in  what  are  called  synonym*.  ,,T,d  they 
confer  upon  it  the  power  of  expressing  nice  shades  of 
thought  in  condensed  and  forcible  terms.  Some  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  however,  far  excel  ours  in  the  number  of 
synonyms,  but  in  many  eases  these  are  figurative,  highly 
poetical,  and  entirely  conventional  uses  of  terms  by  no 
means  in  themselves  synonymous.  This  style  of  utter- 
ance is  with  us  tolerated  only  in  poetry. 

Syiio'viiil  Mem'hruiH1  [(jr.  wuV,  "with"  or  "resem- 
bling," and  imv,  "egg"],  a  mcml.rane  in  the  animal  in 
structure  resembling  serous  membrane,  but  having  a  se- 
cretion unlike  the  thin  watery  product  of  the  latter,  and 
termed  synovia  or  synovial  fluid,  denoting  that  it  is  thick, 
viscid,  and  glairy  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  There  are 
three  classes  of  synovial  membranes  in  the  human  n  <1\  : 
(1)  The  articular,  or  those  lining  the  lateral  and  antero- 
posterior  walls  of  the  closed  cavities  of  the  joints,  and 
secreting  a  fluid  to  lubricate  the  opposed  cartilaginous 
surfaces  of  the  articulating  bones.  (2)  Vaginal  or  sheath- 
like  synovial  membranes,  which  surround  the  tendons 
when  passing  through  osseo-fibrous  canals  or  grooves  in 
the  surfaces  of  bones,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hand  and  foot. 
(3)  Bursee  (Gr.  pvpoa.,  "a  bag"),  little  synovial  sacs  or 
cushions  interposed  between  parts  moving  one  upon  the 
other  with  friction,  as  where  a  tendon  glides  over  or 
presses  directly  upon  a  bony  prominence.  The  synovial 
fluid  consists  of  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  water,  rendered 
viscid  by  mucus,  epithelial  cells,  fat,  albumen,  and  salts. 
The  synovial  membranes  are  frequently  the  seat  of  disca-e. 
Acute  synovitis,  acute  inflammation,  may  attack  any  joint 
as  the  result  of  violent  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  rheumatic 
taint,  or  less  often  from  vitiated  blood  in  the  course  of 
fevers  and  other  diseases.  The  symptoms  are  local  swell- 
ing, extreme  tenderness  upon  touch  or  pressure,  pain 
when  moved,  and  often  persistent  agonizing  pain  caused 
by  the  distension  of  the  sensitive  inflamed  cavity  by  a 
hypersecretion  of  fluid.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  large 
synovial  cavities,  whether  gunshot,  incised,  or  occurring  in 
connection  with  fractures,  are  serious,  often  necessitating 
the  loss  of  a  limb.  Chronic  synovitis  is  often  a  product 
of  tubercular  or  scrofulous  hereditary  taint,  with  injury  or 
over-use  as  incipient  or  exciting  cause.  The  destructive 
process  often  involves  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  the  liga- 
ments, which  are  softened  and  disintegrated.  Abscess, 
partial  dislocations,  and  ankylosis,  or  stiff  joint,  are  the 
chief  misfortunes  which  result.  The  synovial  bursec  often 
become  swollen  and  prominent  by  hypersecretion,  and 
also  by  injury  and  inflammation.  Such  is  the  ganglion  or 
"weeping  sinew"  of  the  back  of  the  wrist.  It  resembles 
a  cystic  tumor;  its  contents  must  be  evacuated  and  tho 
membranous  sac  irritated  or  lacerated  to  obliterate  it  by 
adhesive  inflammation.  The  occurrence  of  distended 
bursae,  and  difficulty  of  cure  in  many  cases,  are  due  to  their 
connection  with  the  cavity  of  an  adjacent  joint. 
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Syntax.    See  GRAMMAR. 

Synthesis.    See  ANALYSIS. 

Synthet'ic  Division,   in  arithmetic,  which  corre- 
sponds with  Homer's  method  for  the  synthetic  division  of 
algebraic  quantities,  is  an  ingenious  method  invented  by 
George  Suffield  of  performing  the  division  of  numbers  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  portion  of  the  quotient  already 
found  shall  be  utilized  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  the  re- 
maining portion  ;  it  is  especially  valuable  for  abbreviating 
calculations  which  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  division 
are  long  and  tedious.     To  popularize  the  method  it  will 
be  first  explained  for  those  who  understand  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic  only:    We  know  that  if  we  multiply 
the  divisor  and  the  quotient  into  each  other,  the  product 
will    be  equal  to  the   dividend,   and    in    certain  cases  wo 
shall  be  able  to  observe  the  quotient  itself  occupying   a 
place  among  the  partial  products  obtained  in  the  process 
of  multiplication ;    thus,  305963 -H  401  =  763,  and   multi- 
plying the  quotient  by  the  divisor,  we  have — 
763 
401 
7C.:i* 
305200 
305963 

where  the  partial  product,  marked  *,  is  the  quotient  itself, 
and  the  other  partial  product  is  400  times  greater  than  the 
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quotient ;  so  that  if  we  can  find  a  means  of  taking  away 
400  times  the  quotient  from  the  product,  we  shall  leave  the 
true  quotient.  Hut  as  we  do  not  know  the  true  quotient, 
we  cannot  at  once  determine  what  figures  will  represent 
400  times  the  true  quotient ;  yet,  as  a  sufficient  portion  of 
the  larger  partial  product  is  unaffected  by  the  partial  prod- 
uct obtained  by  the  multiplication  by  the  unit  figure  to 
enable  us  to  find  the  first  figure  of  the  true  quotient,  wo 
can  readily  find  the  product  of  the  true  quotient  X  400. 
Taking  the  dividend,  3059(1.'!,  we  first  divide  the  30  by  4, 
which  gives  us  7,  with  a  remainder  (at  present  we  only 
want  the  7),  and  we  know  this  7  must  be  that  resulting 
from  the  multiplication  of  the  figure  in  the  hundreds'  place 
of  the  true  quotient  by  the  figure  in  the  units'  place  of  the 
divisor;  if,  therefore,  we  subtract  this  7  from  the  figure  in 
the  hundreds'  place  of  the  dividend,  wo  shall  obtain  the 
fourth  figure  of  the  larger  partial  product;  7  from  9  leaves 
2,  and  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  figures  must  be  ciphers, 
305200  must  bo  equal  to  the  true  quotient  multiplied  by 
400 ;  and  since,  by  subtraction, 
305963 
305200 
...  763 

it  follows  that  763  is  the  quotient  resulting  from  the  divi- 
sion of  305963  by  401.  This  is  synthetic  division  mbtrac- 
tii-e,  and  in  practice  is  formed  thus : 

4)305.963  t 

. . .  763 

The  mental  process  is  this  :  We  say  4  in  "0  =  7,  and  2 
over ;  write  7  under  9 ;  4  in  25  =  6,  and  1  over ;  write  6 
under  6;  4  in  (19  —  7)  12  =  3,  and  no  remainder;  4  in 
6  —  6  =  0;  4  in  3  — 3  =  0;  therefore,  763  is  the  exact  quo- 
tient arising  from  the  division  of  305963  by  401.  To 
facilitate  synthetic  division  in  arithmetic  it  it-  desirable  to 
have  the  divisor  near  10  or  some  multiple  of  10:  yet  the 
divisor  must  not  be  10  nor  any  multiple  nor  aliquot  part 
of  10.  Suitable  divisors  are  obtained  by  multiplying  or  by 
dividing  both  dividend  and  divisor  by  such  a  number  as 
will  make  the  divisor  some  multiple  of  10  or  near  it.  Sup- 
posing, to  take  a  simple  example,  2680235791  is  to  be 
divided  by  857,  we  multiply  both  dividend  and  divisor  by 
7,  and  quickly  obtain  the  true  quotient  by  short  synthetic 
division  additive,  thus : 

6)18761650.537 

3127463.000 

In  this  instance  the  mental  process  is:  6  in  18  =  3,  write 
3  under  1;  6  in  7=1,  and  1  over;  6  in  16  =  2,  and  4 
over;  6  in  (41  +  3)  44  =  7,  and  2  over;  6  in  (26  +  1) 
27  =  4,  and  3  over;  6  in  (35  +  2)  37  =  6,  and  1  over; 
6  in  (10  -i-  7)  17  =  3,  minus  1  :  6  in  (5  +  4  —  10,  for  the  1 
must  of  course  bo  carried  as  10,  because  we  are  using  it 
with  figures  one  place  lower  in  the  scale  of  local  value), 
minus  1  =  0  —  1;  6  in  (3  +  6  —  10)  —  1  =  0  — 1 ;  6  in 
(7  +  3  —  10)  0  =  0;  therefore,  3127463  is  the  quotient,  and 
there  is  no  remainder.  Hence  the  Rule :  First  multiply 
or  divide  the  divisor  by  a  number  that  will  bring  it  very 
close  to  a  multiple  of  10  (401  is  already  a  suitable  divisor, 
and  857  X  7  =  5999) ;  next  add  or  subtract  that  figure  which 
will  make  the  partially-converted  divisor  (401  or  5999)  a 
power  of  10  (400  or  6000);  and,  having  multiplied  or 
divided  the  dividend  by  the  figure  used  to  manipulate  the 
divisor,  point  off  in  the  converted  dividend  as  many  deci- 
mal places,  commencing  at  the  units'  place,  as  there  are 
ciphers  in  the  converted  divisor  (400  or  6000).  Place  the 
first  figure  of  the  quotient  as  many  places  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  converted  dividend  as  would  be  required  for 
the  first  division  by  the  synthetic  divisor  with  the  ciphers 
annexed  (we  must  have  3059  to  divide  by  400,  and  18761 
to  divide  by  6000  ;  we  therefore  place  the  first  figure  of  the 
quotient  under  the  9,  or  four  places,  and  under  the  1,  or 
five  places,  from  the  beginning  respectively).  Divide  as 
in  the  ordinary  process,  but  add  in  the  quotient  figure 
standing  in  vertical  line  with  the  figure  of  the  dividend 
which  is  being  manipulated.  The  integer  portion  of  the 
quotient  will  be  complete  when  the  decimal  point  in  the 
dividend  is  reached. 

By  using  the  processes  of  ordinary  division  in  combina- 
tion with  synthetic  division,  the  number  of  divisors  redu- 
cible to  synthetic  divisors  applicable  to  the  short-division 
process  may  be  almost  indefinitely  increased  ;  thus,  sup- 
posing we  have  to  divide  by  117,  the  first  synthetic  divisor 
directly  obtainable  would  be  117  X  7  =  819  =  synthetic  di- 
visor 82;  but  3«X  3  =  117  =  3x  synthetic  divisor  4;  we 
may  therefore  divide  synthetically  by  4,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  by  3,  commencing  with  either  process.  Of  divi- 
sors of  this  class  more  will  be  learned  hereafter. 

The  general  principle  of  the  process  may  now  be  readily 
considered  by  adopting  Mr.  Suflield's  arrangement  of  com- 
mencing with  the  period  of  circulating  decimals.  When 


q  is  a  prime,  the  "cycle of  q"  (that  is,  the  period  or  periods 
of  the  decimals  equal  to  all  the  vulgar  fractions,  in  their 
lowest  terms,  whose  denominator  is  q)  has  «/—  1  places  of 
figures;  but  when  y  is  n»t  prime,  some  of  the  (if  —  1)  frac- 
tions will  not  be  in  their  lowest  terms,  and  will  therefore 
have  periods  belonging  to  another  cycle,  and  there  will  be 
altogether  as  many  places  of  figures  in  the  "  cycle  of  q  " 
as  there  are  numbers  less  than  </  and  prime  to  ay  that  is  to 
,,_!  i_-l  ,._! 

say,  «  . .  — : —  . ,  etc.  places.    In  the  case  of  tcrmi- 

a  b          c 

nating  decimals,  q  —  2">  .  5™,  and  the  above  formula  gives 

2  _  \     5 i 

21"  .  5" .  -  -—  .  — —  as  the  number  not  of  decimal  places, 

but  of  the  different  decimals  which  can  be  formed  from  all 
fractions  in  their  lowest  terms  with  a  denominator  7.  All 
the  periods  of  the  same  "cycle"  are  of  equal  length,  and 
when  7  is  prime,  the  number  of  figures  in  any  period  is 
(q  —  1)  or  an  aliquot  part  thereof.  But  when  q  is  not 
prime,  but  =  «.  4.  c.,  etc.  (these  being  prime  factors  of  q, 
and  all  unequal),  then  if  o,  (3,  y,  etc.  represent  the  number 
of  figures  in  each  of  the  periods  of  the  "cycles"  of  n,  h,  r, 
etc.,  respectively,  the  number  of  figures  in  any  period  of 
the  "cycle  of  q"  is  equal  to  the  least  common  multiple  of 

a,  ft,  y,  etc.     If  in  reducing  —  to  a  decimal  a  remainder  oc- 

'/ 

curs  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  previous  remain- 
ders, r  and  ?•',  or  an  exact  part,  as ,  of  a  previous  re- 

iitih 

mainder,  the  rest  of  the  period  may  easily  be  found  by 

r       r' 
adding  or  subtracting  the  terms  already  found  for~or~, 

or  by  dividing  those  for  -  by  m,  always  taking  care  to  bring 

down  the  newly-obtained  decimals  to  the  right  hnnd  of 
the  decimals  by  the  addition,  subtraction,  or  division  of 

which  they  are  produced.     If  in  reducing  —  to  a  decimal, 

a  remainder  occurs  =  q—  p,  the  last  half  of  the  period 
is  obtained  by  subtracting  each  of  the  figures  of  the 
first  half  from  9.  If  the  cycle  have  only  one  period, 
the  digits  of  the  first  and  last  half  of  the  period  will 
be  "complementary"  to  each  other;  otherwise  each  pe- 
riod of  the  "cycle"  will  either  consist  of  two  comple- 
mentary halves,  or  the  "cycle"  will  consist  of  complement- 
ary pairs  of  periods;  therefore,  the  complementary  diirits 
0  and  9,  1  and  8,  etc.,  must  exist  in  every  cycle  in  piiin. 

1     2 
If  q  be  a  prime,  the  decimals  of  all  the  fractions  — ,  — ,  or 

* are  contained  in  its  cycle,  and  form  an  arithmetical 

1 

progression  ;  and  if  the  whole  "  cycle  "  be  known,  the  deci- 
mal answering  to  any  of  the  above  fractions  can  be  deter- 
mined by  inspection.  The  importance  of  knowing  this 
when  a  long  series  of  closely-similar  calculations  has  lo  be 
made  will  be  apparent;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  results  can  be  more  quickly  obtained  by  calculation 
than  by  inspection.  The  period  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
number  may  be  obtained  backward  by  multiplication. 

The  principles  explained  above  are  developed  in  Mr. 
Suffield's  rule  for  synthetic  division  :  "  To  find  Q,  tht-  </u»- 
tient  of  A-7-B. — Let  an-i,  "n~2.  etc.  «i,  ao  be  the  digits  in 
the  H  last  places  of  B.  Then  if  9  —  nn-\,  9  — rrn_2,  9  —  <r»_j, 
etc.,  9  —  «i,  10  —  oo,  be  added  respectively  to  these  digits,  it 
will  convert  B  into  a  number  with  a  significant  part  (which 
call  the  synthetic  divisor),  followed  by  71  ciphers.  Point 
off  n  places  of  decimals  from  the  units'  place  of  A,  and 
divide  it  by  the  synthetic  divisor  so  as  to  find  7,  the  first 
figure  of  Q:  then  above  or  below  each  of  the  n  places  of 
the  dividend,  which  would  in  common  division  have  to  be 
brought  down  to  find  the  next  u  figures  of  the  quotient, 
write  respectively  (9  —  «n-i)?>  (9  —  0,1-2)7,  etc-  ctc-> 
(9  —  oi)n,  (10  —  «o)7,  leaving  room  at  the  right  hand  of 
each  multiple  for  the  same  multiple  of  all  the  other  figures 
of  the  quotient  when  found.  Now  suppose  all  the  figures 
of  the  quotient  known,  and  thus  treated,  the  result  would 
be  (including  the  dividend)  n  4-  1  horizontal  rows  of  fig- 
ures, and  their  sum  (adding  the  figures  as  they  stand,  and 
putting  the  decimal  point  of  their  sum  under  the  decimal 
point  of  the  dividend),  divided  by  synthetic  divisor,  would 
give  the  same  quotient  Q,  and  remainder,  as  A  -h  B.  lint 
Q  is  not  known  until  the  division  is  completed  :  therefore 
to  form  the  true  dividend  which,  divided  by  the  synthetic 
divisor,  gives  Q,  we  must  find  one  figure  of  Q  at  a  time, 
and  operate  on  it  when  found  according  to  the  rule,  thus 
forming  the  true  dividend  as  we  proceed  with  the  division." 
To  prove  the  rule,  let  B  = 

Syn.  div.  X  10"  -  \  (9  -  on-i).10»  -  "  +  (9  -  nn_2). 
10"  -  2  +,  etc.,  +  (9-a,).10  +  (10-a0)  j  ; 
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n.  cliv.  X 
0»-«+,  etc., 

If  the  »  last  elicit?  of  the  divisor  he  each  =  9,  the  gen- 
eral rule  will  be  much  simplified.  There  will  only  be  two 
row-"  of  figures  to  add  together — the  di\  idcud  and  the  quo- 
tient, whose  first  figure  will  be  placed  above  or  below  the 
nth  figure  of  the  dividend  to  the  right  of  the  units'  place 
of  tin-  first  remainder,  and  in  determining  the  pcrioil  of  the 
circulator  the  quotient  will  be  the  soli'  di\idcnd.  If  there 
be  (m  f  1)  rows,  including  the  diviilenil,  to  nilil  together. 
we  cnn  never  in  performing  the  addition  have  more  than 
m  to  carry;  therefore,  if  a  certain  liiriire  of  the  quotient 
would  give  a  remainder  lynthetlo  divlior  • — m,  it  is  the 
right  figure  to  take;  otherwise,  it  is  n  doubtful  ease,  and 
we  must  LMVC  "'is  figure  the  Ao./.«/  \alno  it  will  admit  of, 
supposing  it  introduced  into  the  multiple  quotients,  and 
taking  into  account  the  figure  which  on  that  supposition 
might  have  to  be  added  to  the  remainder.  The  "doubtful 
"  will  occur  most  frequently  for  nmnll  values  of  syn- 
thetic divisor.  When  the  synthetic  divisor  is  large,  the 
same  process  is  applied  with  l<>n<j  instead  of  short  division. 

In  his  pamphlet  Mr.  SuMield  has  given  a  large  num- 
ber of  examples  to  elucidate  the  system.  (See  Hynthetic 

Ilit-i*i<ni     in     Ai'itfnii' tfi\    trith    MIHHI-    Introductory    I'<  iii'ii-l,-* 

on  tin-  I'ff'unl  "t'  1'ii-i'ntiitiny  Ifi'riniti/f,  by  George  Sufficld, 
.M.  \.,  Clare  College,  Cambridge  (Cambridge  and  London, 
1888).)  EDWARD  DAVID  HEAHX. 

Syphax.     See  MASINISSA. 

Sy'pher  (JosiAH  R.),  b.  at  Liverpool,  Pa.,  in  1832; 
graduntcJ  at  Union  College  in  1858;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862;  contributed  to  various  jour- 
nals and  periodicals*  and  in  1865  became  one  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which  journal  he 
established  the  Philadelphia  branch  office  in  1867.  He  has 
published  [tinti>i-if  nf  tin-  l'run*ylr<iniit  AVserre  Corp*  (1865), 
S'hon!  //;*t»ry  of  Pennsylvania  (1868),  and,  in  conjunction 
with  E,  A.  Apgar,  School  History  of  New  Jersey  (1870). 

Svjili'ilis,  a  specific  chronic  contagious  disease  pecu- 
liar to  the  human  organism,  and  more  or  less  remotely  asso- 
ciated with  the  venereal  net.  It  is  always  acquired  through 
contact  with  a  human  being,  one  suffering  from  syphilis,  or 
from  contact  with  some  material  which  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  vitiated  secretion  of  a  syphilitic.  The  term  m/filti/i* 
is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  dates  back  to  Frascatorius,  A.  D.  1521 
(Baumler:  Zif.m«sen'«  Encyclopedia,  vol.  iii.  p.  4),  who  re- 
lates, in  a  poem  concerning  the  disease,  that  "a  herdsman 
of  King  Alkithous,  Syphilus  by  name,  was  afflicted  with  it  by 
Apollo  in  punishment  for  paying  divine  homage  to  the  king 
instead  of  to  the  god."  Syphilis  has  been  recognized  and 
described,  under  various  names,  in  the  earliest  written  his- 
tory of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Chinese  account 
of  it  dates  back  to  the  writings  of  Hoan-Ti,  2637  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  (La  Mfdecine  chez  let  C/iinois, 
Paris,  1863,  translated  by  Capt.  Dabry,  and  referred  to  by 
M.  Lanccrcaux  in  his  treatise  on  Syphilis,  Paris,  1866.) 
In  India  its  record  appears  in  the  Ayur  vedas  of  Sucrutas, 
a  treatise  on  Indian  medicine  written  A.  D.  400.  (Berkeley 
Hill  on  Xypliilii,  London,  1868,  p.  3.)  Celsus,  Hippocrates, 
and  others  describe  the  disease  as  existing  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans.  (Ibid.,  p.  4.)  The  Abb6  Bras- 
eeur  de  Bourbourg  (Histoire  dm  Nations  eicilisfen  tin  Mes- 
iqtte  et  de  I' Amfrique  ccntralc  durant  leg  Siecle*  antfn'enra  tl 
Ckrittopke  Colomb,  Paris,  1857,  p.  181)  writes  that  "nume- 
rous documents  in  the  languages  of  the  tribes  of  the  valley 
of  Anahuac,  etc.  have  proved  to  him  conclusively  the  ex- 
istence of  syphilis  in  America  prior  to  its  discovery  by 
Christopher  Colnrabus."  (Lancereaux,  vol.  i.  part  10,  p.  7.) 
Mr.  lierkeley  Hill,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  syphilis,  cites 
Durembcrg,  who  "quotes  from  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth 
century  (now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris)  which  con- 
tains a  very  complete  enumeration  of  ulcers,  fissures,  con- 
dylomata,  etc.:  these  affections,  it  further  says,  may  also 
spread  to  or  affect  the  genitals."  (Hid.,  p.  8.)'  Lanfraneo 
of  .Milan  (A.  D.  1295)  even  separates  ulcers  of  venereal  ori- 
gin into  three  varieties.  Bernard  Gordon,  who  taught  at 
Montpcllierin  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  men- 
tions a  case  of  eruption  which  was  communicated  through 
venereal  contact.  The  existence  of  syphilis  can  thus  be 
shown  in  very  remote  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
but  it  is  only  from  the  year  1494  that  well-authenticated 
records  of  its  European  recognition  are  handed  down  to  us. 
In  that  year  a  notorious  outbreak  of  this  disease  occurred 
in  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  (who  was  at  that 
time  besieging  Naples).  It  was  characterized  by  ulcers 
upon  the  genitals,  pains  in  the  bones,  and  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  and  was  known  as  the  morbus  (Jallioit,  or  the  French 
disease.  It  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  not  only  among 
the  soldiery,  but  among  the  people  of  the  country  :  even  the 
dignitaries  of  Church  and  State,  monks,  nuns,  etc.,  did  not  | 
escape,  and  a  terror  of  it  was  spread  throughout  the  land.  I 


The  cause  was  attributed  to  various  occult  influences,  chiefly 
atmospheric, and  to  thecvil  influence  of  certain  unfavorable 
planetary  combinations.    It  was  tound  to  lie  contagious, and 
supposed  to  be  communicated  tiy  the  breath.     The  celebra- 
te-1  I  'animal  \Volsey  was  public! \  accused  of  communicating 
this  disease  to  King  Henry  VIII.  by  whispering  in  his  ear. 
j  After  a  time,  however,  it  was  recognized  as  the  result  of 
venereal  contact,  and  was  then  claimed   by  some  to  have 
j  been  introduced  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  who  had  re- 
j  turned  about   this   time  from  the  discovery  of  America; 
nevertheless,  tbjs  was  not  generally  accepted. 

The  literature  of  that  time  ascribed  the  locality  of  origin 
to  various  regions,  and  designated  it  as  "  mal  Anglai-." 
j  "morbus  Gallicus,"  "maladic  de  Naples,"  "pox,"  "la 
i  grosse  veVole,"  "lues  vencreu,"  etc.  It  was  then  recog- 
nized as  distinct  from  the  contagious  genital  ulcer,  the  ac- 
tion of  which  was  simply  local,  and  which  had  long  been 
known,  and  also  from  gonorrhoea,  and  was  appreciated  as 
a  constitutional  disease,  capable  of  hereditary  transmission. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  period,  however,  the  distinc- 
tions between  syphilis,  the  local  ulcer  (or  chancroid  I.  and 
gonorrhoea,  were  lost  sight  of,  and  all  were  accepted  as  of 
common  origin,  differing  only  in  development,  from  some 
constitutional  idiosyncrasy  or  predisposition,  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Benjamin  Bell 
of  London  claimed  a  distinct  origin  for  gonorrhoea,  and 
M.  Philip  Ricord  of  Paris  in  1831  proved  the  fact  by  a 
long  series  of  ingenious  and  conclusive  experiments.  M. 
Bassereau,  a  pupil  of  M.  Ricord,  in  1852  demonstrated  a 
distinct  and  characteristic  difference  between  the  local  con- 
tagious ulcer  (the  chancroid)  and  the  lesion  (ch<nt<-i-e) 
which  was  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis,  and  proved 
by  a  large  number  of  observations  that  the  local  contagious 
ulcer  (the  chancroid)  was  not  followed  by,  nor  was  it  capa- 
ble of  producing,  any  constitutional  disease,  while  the  true 
syphilitic  sore  (chancre)  was  always  followed  by  the  con- 
stitutional manifestations  of  syphilis.  Subsequently  to  the 
enunciation  of  this  important  fact  by  M.  Bassereau,  M. 
Clerc,  a  contemporaneous  observer,  while  admitting  the 
fact  -  advanced  by  M.  Bassereau,  claimed  to  have  proved  a 
unity  of  origin  for  the  chancre  and  the  chancroid,  and  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  chancroid  was  the  product  of  the 
inoculation  of  the  secretion  of  a  syphilitic  sore  (chancre) 
upon  a  person  who  was  or  had  been  the  subject  of  syphilitic 
disease. 

The  medical  profession  at  the  present  day  is  still  divided 
in  regard  to  the  position  of  M.  Bassereau  and  M.  Clerc. 
Those  believing  with  the  former  the  distinct  nature  and 
origin  of  chancre  (syphilis)  and  chancroid  (the  local  ulcer) 
are  known  as  dualists  ;  those  accepting  the  view  of  M. 
Clerc  are  known  as  unicists.  Dr.  Bumstead  of  New  York 
was  the  first  to  separate,  in  a  systematic  treatise  OH  Venereal 
Diseases  (New  York,  1861),  the  two  forms  of  venereal  lesion, 
and  treat  of  them  as  separate  and  distinct  diseases. 

The  question  involved  in  this  controversy — one  of  great 
importance — has  failed  to  find  an  adequate  solution,  for  the 
reason,  chiefly,  that  clinical  observations,  which  have  been 
relied  upon  almost  wholly  for  the  solution  of  this  matter, 
are  made  under  peculiar  embarrassments,  moral,  mental, 
physical,  and  circumstantial,  so  that  the  same  apparent 
conditions  falling  under  the  notice  of  one  observer,  often 
present  phases  and  peculiarities  in  the  practice  of  another, 
that  warrant  entirely  different  conclusions  ;  and  hence,  not- 
withstanding that  the  disease  (syphilis)  has  been  studied 
by  numerous  earnest  and  competent,  observers  for  a  very 
long  period,  wide  and  honest  differences  of  opinion  exist  in 
the  matter  of  unicity  and  duality.  These  can  never  be 
completely  settled  until  some  other  and  more  philosophic 
mode  of  arriving  at  conclusions  can  be  adopted  than  that 
afforded  by  clinical  observation  alone.  To  this  end  the 
science  of  venereal  diseases  demands  attention,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  great  advances  in  general  physiology  and 
pathology  within  the  past  few  years  have  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  understand  many  morbid  conditions  and  processes 
which  no  amount  of  ability,  earnestness,  or  opportunity 
could  have  deduced  from  clinical  research. 

The  nature  of  syphilis,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  hu- 
man system  is  infected  by  it,  are  yet  equally  undetermined. 
Opinions  in  regard  to  these  points  have  been  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  writers  on  the  subject  since  its  affirmed 
European  advent  in  1492.  Mr.  Acton,  a  valued  English 
authority,  writes  (On  the  f'rinary  and  Generative  Organs, 
London,  1860,  pp.  279-347).  "Wo  must,  however,  frankly 
admit  that  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  where  or  under  what  circumstances  the  virus 
or  its  effects  first  appeared.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
syphilis  originally  arose  from  some  poison  introduced  into 
the  economy  from  animal  or  decomposing  matter,  and  that, 
thus  produced,  it  has  been  transmitted  from  one  individual 
to  another."  Of  syphilitic  infection  he  says :  "  Clinical 
observation  teaches  us  only  the  /act — the  modus  opcrandi 
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remains  undiscovered.  We  have  no  means  of  detecting  the 
poison  in  the  solids  or  in  the  liquids  of  the  syphilitic  sore. 
The  blood  taken  from  veins  in  the  neighborhood  contains 
no  new  or  altered  clement  that  can  be  detected  by  chemical 
investigation ;  the  only  apparent  difference  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  albumen  and  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  red  globules.  Still,  the  system  is  contaminated,  and 
our  form  of  expression  is,  that  a  poison  has  been  conveyed 
into  the  constitution,  but  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter 
we  do  not  know."  Dr.  Lionel  S.  liealc  of  London,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  most  laborious  and  scientific  inves- 


disease-germs  in  fresh  vaecine  lymph,  with  the  declaration 
that  its  active  properties  were  due  solely  to  these  germs. 
They  were  described  as  consisting  of  minute  particles  of 
bioplasm  or  germinal  matter,  readily  seen  under  a  micro- 
scopic power  of  from  1000  to  2000  diameters  ;  and,  says 
Beale,  "I  think  they  consist  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  living 
germinal  matter,  the  smallest  particle  of  which  under  favor- 
ing conditions  will  grow  and  multiply,  giving  rise  to  mil- 
lions of  living  particles  like  itself,  .  .  .  and  which,  like 
itself,  may  retain  life  after  the  death  of  the  organism  in 
which  it  was  produced;  living  matterwhich  has  descended 
from  the  living  matter  of  health,  but  which  has  acquired 
the  property  of  retaining  its  life  under  new  conditions; 
living  matter  destroyed  with  difficulty,  and  possessing  such 
wonderful  energy  that  it  will  grow  and  multiply  when  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  its  development  and  transferred  to 
another  situation,  provided  only  that  it  is  supplied  with 
suitable   nutrient  pabulum."       Like    disease-germs    were 
shown  to  exist  in  other  diseases,  and  a  similar  source  of 
origin  was  claimed  by  Beale  in  1866  for  syphilitic  disease. 
Thus  far,  however,  our  knowledge  of  the  active  principle 
of  syphilis  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  negative  character. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  any  irritating  property  when  sep- 
arated from  purulent  combination  ;  the  transparent  secre- 
tion of  an  unirritated  syphilitic  lesion  shows,  under  the 
microscope,  only  the  debris  of  epithelial  cells,  small  round 
cells,  and  free  granular  matter;  when  inoculated  upon  the 
surface  of  a  healthy  person,  it  shows  no  sign  of  virulence, 
and  healing  of  the  wound  takes  place  as  promptly  as  when  j 
no  such  inoculation  has  been  made.     Subsequent  to  this 
healing,  a  period  of  complete  rest  ensues — the  so-called 
period  of  incubation — varying  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
seventy  days  in  well-authenticated  cases,  when  a  thicken- 
ing or  induration  of  the  integument  at  the  point  of  inocu- 
lation is  noticeable.      The   epidermis    becomes   thin  and 
friable,  and  a  moist  secreting  surface  soon  presents.     This 
secretion,  under  the  microscope,  shows  no  signs  of  ulcera- 
tive  action;   only  the   normal  constituents  of  eell-prolif-  | 
eration  are  seen.     The  process  thus  far  has  been  one  of 
growth,  resulting  in  the  indurated  papule.     This,  excised 
and  examined  under  the  microscope,  shows  only  normal 
cell-elements  —  white  blood-corpuscles — packed  so  closely 
that  the  induration  is  reasonably  accounted  for,  and  this 
embarrassing  the  circulation,  so  that  the  friability  and  final 
exfoliation  of  the  overlying  epidermis  is  readily  explained. 
As  this  cell-proliferation  or  accumulation  goes  on,  the  nu- 
trition of  the  more  deeply-implicated  tissue  is  cut  off,  a 
necrobiosis    (death  from    altered  life —  Virchow)   follows, 
which  results  in  an  open  lesion  or  loss  of  tissue;  and  this, 
with  its  indurated  base,  is  known  as  the  chancre  or  initial 
lesion  of  syphilis.     Up  to  this  time  the  disease  appears  to 
have  been  purely  local,  but  on  examination  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  immediate  connection  with  the  part  will  be  found 
enlarged  and  hardened,  and  if  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope will  be  found  closely  packed  with  the  same  sort  of 
cells  which  were  seen  in  the  section  of  the  indurated  papule. 
Various  influences  (such  as  the  simultaneous  inoculation 
of  the  syphilitic  principle  with  vicious  purulent  or  other 
secretions,  or  from  local  irritation)  may'change  the  cha- 
racter and  course  of  the  chancre,  but  otherwise  there  will 
be  no  evidence  of  diseased  action  except  that  resulting 
from  the  aggregation  of  cell-material,  and  this  apparently 
confined  to  the  line  of  lymphatic  vessels.     Up  to  this  time 
the  disease  is  known  as  primary  syphilis.     Another  period 
of  apparent  rest  now  occurs,  the  so-called  secondary  incu- 
bation of  syphilis.     During  this  period  also  there  is  no 
consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the  trouble,  of 
any  general  discomfort,  the  disease  is  still  confined  to  the 
point  of  inoculation  and  the  group  of  lymphatic  glands  in  i 
immediate  connection ;  this  period  continues  from  four  to  ] 
six  weeks,  or  even  longer,  when  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  \ 
remote  from  the  point  of  inoculation — in  the  neck,  in  the  ! 
axilla,  and  in  the  arms — will  be  found  enlarged  and  hard- 
ened.     The  whole  trouble,  apparently,  is  still  confined  to 
the  lymphatic  system,  until  a  rash,  rose-colored  and  some- 
what like  measles,  breaks  out  on  the  cutaneous  surface.  This 
is  apparently  the  result  of  a  sudden  impression  upon  the 


sympathetic  nervous  system,  consequent  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  vitiated  proliferating  elements  into  the  general  cir- 
culation.    l"p  to   this  time,  their  advent  into  the  general 
blood-current  has  been  delayed  in  the  lymphatic  system 
through  obstructions  afforded  by  gland-structures  between 
the  point  of  inoculation  and  the  thoracic  duct.     This  rash, 
which  is  known  as  syphilitic  roseola,  and  marks  the  in- 
vasion of  the  second  or  constitutional  stage  of  syphilis,  is 
dependent,  like  all  other  varieties  of  roseola,  upon  a  paresis 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  is  of  vari:il.!r. 
continuance,  sometimes  passing  off  in  a  few  hours,  an:iin 
remaining,  gradually  exchanging  the  rosy  hue  for  a  copper 
color.     This  deeper  color  is  due  to  the  exudation  of  the 
coloring-matter  of  the  blood  (through  prolonged  stasis  in 
the  relaxed  capillaries),  and  may  continue  for  many  weeks. 
At  about  this  period,  probably  through  the  extensive 
engagement,  and  consequent  interference  with  the  normal 
functions  of  the  lymphatic  system,  the  subject  of  syphilis 
experiences  headaches,  chiefly  at  night,  pains  in  the  bonei, 
with  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  general  malaise  which 
is  known  as  the  typhilitlc  fccer.     There  is  also  at  this 
period  a  marked  increase  of  the  white  corpuscular  ele- 
ment in  the  blood,  which  is  now  found  (like  the  secretion 
of  the  chancre  and  the  cell-accumulations  in  the  glands) 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  syphilis  by  inoculation. 
This  stage,  which  is  also  termed  the  active  period  of  svph- 
ilis,  is  still  further  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  engorge- 
ment and  inflammation  of  parts  closely  allied  to  the  lym- 
phatic system,  as  the  tonsils  (which  not  unfreciuently  go 
on  to  active  ulceratinn,  with  considerable  loss  of  tissue), 
and  to  parts  rich  in  lymphatic  vessels,  as  the  pharynx  and 
velum  pendulum  palati.     The  syphilitic  principle,  which 
has  thus  far  been  traced,  along  with  the  excessive  prolifera- 
tion of  the  germinal  or  white-blood  cells,  from  the  point 
of  inoculation,  throughout  the  lymphatic  system  and  into 
the  blood-current,  will,  curiously,  be  found  continuing  its 
line  of  development  independently  of  the  general  organism, 
except  so  far  as  is  recognized  in  the  localized  accumulation 
of  those  cells  which  have  hitherto  characterized  its  progress. 
The  lymphatic  system,  as  far  as  known,  is  an  under-dniin;iuo 
system,*  one  office  of  which  seems  to  be  to  return  to  the 
general  circulation  the  nutritive  material  carried  out  by  the 
blood-vascular  system  in  excess  of  the  demand.     Now,  at 
the  nearest  point  of  contact  of  these  systems  of  ve--els 
(the  lymphatic  and  arterial)  we  should  expect  to  find  col- 
lections of  surplus  material,  which,  having  escaped  from 
the  arteries,  were  unable  from  any  cause  to  effect  an  en- 
trance into   the  undcr-drainage  vessels,   the   lymphatics. 
The  arrangement  of  these  vessels  in  the  skin,  as  described 
by  Teichman   ( Kintl/leisch,  p.  277),  is  as  follows :  "  The 
blood-vessels  lie  around  the  circumference  of  the  papilla) 
(winding  up,  cork-screw  fashion,  around  the  papilla  until 
they  reach  its  apex),  while  the  lymphatic  vessels  lie  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  papilla?,  and  no  lymphatic  \  r>- 
sels  are  found  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  the  sweat-glands, 
or  the  hair-bulbs.    Consequently,  it  is  in  this  juxtaposition 
of  the  blood-capillaries  surrounding  the  papilla?  and  the 
lymphatic  capillaries,  passing  up  through  their  centres, 
that  we  should  expect  to  find  materials  escaped  from  the 
blood-capillaries  detained  in   their  transit  into  the  lym- 
phatic capillaries.    Now,  it  is  a  well-recognized  clinical  fact 
that  at  the  period  of  syphilis  when  evidences  of  general 
constitutional  disturbance  begin  to  be  manifest — that  is, 
from  six  weeks  to  six  months  after  the  enlargement  of 
glands  contiguous  to  the  initial  lesion — and  simultaneously 
with  or  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  roseola,  we  have 
a  distinct  papular  eruption  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
syphilis.    The  papules,  which  may  vary  in  size  from  a  pin- 
head  to  a  split  pea,  or  even  larger,  and  may  occupy  the 
breast,  back,  arms,  face,  or  all  these  localities,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  body,  are 
confined  to  the  papiHx  cutis.  Section  of  one  of  these  papules, 
examined  under  the  microscope,  shows  the  same  crowding 
of  white-blood  cells  (germinal  elements)  which  was  found 
to  characterize  the  induration  of  the  initial  lesion  and  the 
enlarged  and  indurated  lymphatic  glands.    Inoculation  of 
healthy  persons  with  the  materials  forming  the  papule  is 
known  to  result  in  the  communication  of  syphilis.     This 
papular  or  neondary  eruption  of  syphilis,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  may  be  interspersed  with  pustules,  or  may  be- 
come pustular  as  a  result  of  a  low  state  of  the  system,  or 
from  some  peculiar  dyscrasia  of  the  individual  affected. 
Papules  occurring  upon  the  mucous  membranes  are  known 
as  mucous  patches.    Their  surface  soon  becomes  eroded  and 
covered,  especially  at  the  borders,  with  a  whitish  fibrinous 
exudation,  which  is  esteemed  a  characteristic  of  this  lesion. 
Mucous  patches  always   occur  upon   raucous  membranes 
richly  endowed  with  lymphatic  vessels,  as  upon  the  soft 
palate,  the  tonsils,  the  gums,  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 

*  Von  Eecklinghausen  Strieker  (Syd.  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  297). 
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cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  etc. 

Ting  on  inleirnnicnt  :it  points  of  unusually  tibiin'lurit 
lymphatic  distribution,  as  about  the  vulva,  the  anus,  or  the 
scrotum,  about  nulls  of  linger-.  MM,  etc.,  often  a.-nime  the 
characteristics  ,if  the  mucous  patch,  ami  are  termeil  SUMOIM 
tube ;•<•/<•».  The  imretioM  "!'  both  mucous  patches  anil  mu- 
cons  tubercles  are  highly  inoeulahle,  an<l  constitute,  from 
this  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  <l 
The  inoculation  of  a  healthy  person  with  syphilis  fre- 
quently occurs  through  contact  with  the  secretion  of  a  mu- 
cous p'atch  situated  in  the  mouth,  an. 1  results  through  con- 
tact, ii-  in  kis-ing,  the  only  required  condition  being  a 
crack  or  an  cro.-iun  or  simple  eruption  (cold  sore).  .Nu- 
merous examples  are  recorded  where  the  disease  has  been 
acquired  through  contact  with  a  spoon  or  a  pencil  or  a  pipe, 
or  c\  en  of  ii  stick  of  candy,  which  ha.-  been  contaminated  with 
the  secretion  of  a  mucous  patch.  Fortunately,  the  syphi- 
litic principle  requires  for  its  introduction  into  a  ho.-ilthy 
organism  a  pre-existing  lesion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
bra n r.  A  -jjcfilic  exii<l;iti\  e  inflammation  of  the  eye  (syphi- 
litic iritis)  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  in  early  con.-ti- 
tulional  syphilis.  Dr.  Humstead  says  :  "We  have  no  cer- 
tain means,  of  distinguishing  typhflitie  iritis  from  that 
dependent  upon  injury,  rheumatism,  or  other  causes.  At 
nn  early  .-t  a  ire  of  the  disease  the  pupil  assumes  a  dull  ap- 
peanuice,  owing  to  commencing  changes  in  the  interior 
capsule  of  the  lens;  it  may  also  be  somewhat  irregular. 
This  irregularity  of  outline,  due  to  adhesion  between  its 
margins  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  to  exudation  into 
its  substance,  becomes  more  marked  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, and  is  especially  evident  if  the  pupil  be  dilated  by 
belladonna  or  utropine,  when  its  margin  is  found  scalloped, 
hi  -nine  '-uses  the  adhesions  become  continuous  around  the 
whole  circumference,  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lymph  which  completely  blocks  up  the 
pupil."4 

The  structures  of  the  eye,  especially  the  more  delicate, 
as  the  iris,  the  retina,  the  conjunctiva,  etc.,  have  hitherto 
been  considered  entirely  deficient  in  a  lymphatic  circula- 
tion. Sohwalbe  has  nevertheless  fully  demonstrated  its 
presence  in  all  these  structures,  and  has  shown  an  especially 
generous  distribution  to  the  iris,  and  in  excess  of  the  neigh- 
boring tissues.  With  the  presence  of  a  vitiated  germinal 
element  free  in  the  general  circulation,  with  its  known 
power  to  cause  obstruction  to  the  lymph-circulation,  and 
a  consequent  hypcrplasia,  we  find,  as  a  natural  sequence, 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  a  prinri — viz.  that  in  the 
advance  and  course  of  syphilis  the  delicate  structures  of 
the  eye  often  suffer  through  the  same  causes  that  result  in 
hyperplasias  in  other  parts  richly  endowed  with  lymphatic 
vessels. 

Pains  in  the  bones  are  often  associated  with  the  active 
or  secondary  period  of  syphilis.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a 
wandering  character,  and  again  are  localized,  usually  at 
some  point  in  the  long  bones  of  the  arm  or  leg.  Occasion- 
ally, a  circumscribed  spot  of  periostitis  occurs,  leaving  a 
slight  bony  elevation  termed  a  node.  Affections  of  the 
hair  and  nails  occasionally  present  themselves  in  early 
constitutional  syphilis.  The  hair  loses  its  lustre  and  falls, 
sometime*  partially  and  in  spots;  at  others  not  only  does 
entire  baldness  result,  but  a  loss  also  of  the  beard,  eyebrows, 
and  eyelashes.  The  nails  may  become  dry,  lustreless,  and 
brittle,  while  sometimes  papules  occur  about  the  borders 
which  arrest  growth  and  cause  considerable  irritation. 

Recent  observations  have  shown  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
tensive distribution  of  lymphatic  vessels  in  every  structure 
and  tissue  of  the  human  organism.  Even  in  the  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous  tissues  these  vessels  have  been  absolute- 
ly demonstrated.  (Lymphatict  of  Cartilage  and  Fntcile, 
Lndwig  and  Hchweigger  Seidel,  Leipsic,  1872.)  Wher- 
ever blood-vessels  are  present,  an  accompanying  system 
of  lymph-vessels'  is  also  found,  thus  going  far  to  con- 
firm a  recent  view  of  one  of  the  offices  of  the  lymphatic 
system  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  blood-vascular  sys- 
tem in  gathering  in  and  returning  to  the  general  circula- 
tion the  excess  of  germinal  material  exuded  for  purposes 
of  nutrition.  With  this  view  of  the  uses  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  many  diseased  conditions  heretofore  considered 
anomalous,  and  to  appreciate  the  causes  of  the  multiform 
lesions  of  syphilis  which  have  hitherto  puzzled  acute  clin- 
ical observers,  and  conveyed  the  impression  that  this  dis- 
ease is  developed  by  no  fixed  laws,  but  results  from,  a  gen- 
eral and,  almost  necessarily,  permanent  vitiation  of  the 
entire  affected  organism. 

The  active  stage  of  syphilis  is  of  varying  duration,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  rarely  less  than  one  or  more  than  two 
years.  During  this  time  the  secretions  of  all  lesions  and 
the  blood  are  inoculable.  Its  course,  as  formerly  described, 

*  Venereal  Ditecaes  (3d  ed.,  p.  660). 


is  marked  by  a  gradual  invasion  of  the  organism,  and 
always  iu  the  line  of  lymphatic  distribution.  .Many  cases, 
however,  arc  so  mild  that  nothing  more  than  slight  glan- 
dular enlargements  cilll  he  r _riii/''il,  aid  ;i^aill  so  se\  t-ro 

that  every  possible  iiianif'e-tati"n  is  in  progress  at  one  and 

the    sn period.      The  causes   of  variation  appear    ' 

("•nil  upon  different  degrees  of  activity  in  the  material 
inoculated,  arid  in  the  condition  and  antecedents  of  tho 
subject.  Syphilis  may  be  transmitted  to  oils], ring  through 
the  influence  of  a  syphilitic  parent,  but  only  during  the 
active  period  of  the  'license.  Abortions,  still-births,  and 
imperfectly-developed  children  may  result  from  uterine 

and  ovarian  change-  dependent  upon  ant dent  syphilis, 

for  a  long  period  .-ubsequcnt  to  the  termination  of  active 
syphilis.  It  if  a  rule,  however,  to  which  there  arc  few,  if 
any,  exceptions,  that  syphilis  is  transmitted  by  hereditary 
taint  only  while  the  lymphatic  glandular  enlargements 
remain.  The  complete  disengagement  of  the  lymphatic 
glandular  system,  with  or  without  treatment,  is  the  assur- 
ance of  immunity  from  the  danger  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission. 

Properly  speaking,  syphilis  terminates  with  the  second- 
ary stage,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  a  result 
of  treatment  or  by  natural  evolution,  the  subject  of  it  re- 
mains in  every  respect  well.  In  this,  regard  it  resembles  a 
gonorrhoea  which  has  pursued  a  favorable  course,  but  in  a 
certain  number  of  cases  a  damage  has  occurred  which  is 
followed  by  consequences  (such  as  stricture  of  the  urethra) 
widely  differing  from  the  original  disease.  So  in  syphilis, 
the  SEQUEL*:  which  result,  and  are  generally  described  as 
the  tertiary  or  third  period  of  syphilis,  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  effects  of  injury  occurring  during  tho  active  stage 
of  syphilis.  They  lack  in  the  first  instance  the  clement 
of  contagion  ;  in  the  second,  the  manifestations  are  un- 
symmctrical :  in  the  third,  they  supervene  after  an  in- 
terval of  perfect  health  at  periods  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  forty  or  more  years  from  the  active  mani- 
festations of  the  disease.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
infiltration  or  deposit  of  lymphatic  elements  in  the  skin, 
in  the  muscles,  in  the  bones,  in  the  viscera.  Such  col- 
lections are  termed  syphiloma,  or  more  generally  gum- 
mata.  The  most  exhaustive  examinations  discover  in  them 
only  the  debris  of  lymphatic  or  cicatricial  elements.  The 
results  produced  are  only  such  as  might  reasonably  be  pred- 
icated upon  a  mechanical  interference  with  the  lymphatic 
circulation.  Germinal  material,  imprisoned  by  interrupted 
natural  channels,  exhibiting  in  certain  localities  a  low  for- 
mative power,  sufficient  to  produce  constriction  of  vessels 
and  tissues,  but  incapable  of  entering  into  the  composition 
of  any  useful  tissue  ;  present,  therefore,  only  as  an  obstruc- 
tion, as  a  foreign  body,  or  as  cicatricial  tissue,  which  may 
result  finally  in  the  compression  and  strangulation  of  im- 
portant vessels  and  organs. 

In  the  skin  the  earlier  and  more  common  sequel  of  syphi- 
lis appears  as  an  eruption  of  a  tubercular  character,  from 
the  size  of  a  grape-seed  to  the  circumference  of  a  dime, 
occurring  singly  or  in  groups,  the  latter  variety  being*as  a 
rule  discrete;  the  former  of  a  dark-red  color,  often  scarcely 
ulcerative,  but  still  leaving  permanent  cicatrices.  The  larger 
variety  usually,  when  in  groups,  assumes  a  ercsccntic  form, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  free  serous  exudation,  which  dries 
and  accumulates  in  thick  brown  scabs,  underneath  which  a 
painless  ulceration,  usually  superficial,  goes  on.  This  is  term- 
ed syphilitic  impetigo.  Solitary  lesions  may  occur  which 
pursue  a  similar  course,  involving  larger  surfaces,  often 
one  and  even  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  deeper  and  more 
abrupt  loss  of  tissue,  and  are  known  as  syphilitic  rupia. 
Or,  usually,  at  a  later  period,  the  obstructive  element  may 
be  so  superficial  that  a  dry  scaly  eruption  called  syphilitic 
lepra  or  psoriasis  may  occur.  Again,  profound  obstructions 
of  the  integument  occur,  which  may  result  in  large  and 
deep  liberations  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  integument,  involving  the  subcellular  tissue  and  pur- 
suing sometimes  a  tortuous  course,  when  they  are  termed 
eerpitfiHouv  ulcerations  of  syphilis.  On  the  other  hand,  ac- 
cumulations of  the  gummous  material  may  be  localized 
under  the  integument,  and  attain  a  considerable  size,  pain- 
less and  sluggish,  and  when  out  of  the  line  of  pressure  or 
external  irritation  may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  serious 
inconvenience.  These  are  known  as  gummy  lumori.  This 
same  material  may  also  accumulate  in  the  testicle,  so  that 
it  shall  acquire  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  or  it  may  aggre- 
gate in  the  kidney  (in  both  of  which  organs  large  lymph- 
sacs  are  shown  by  His  and  Langer  to  exist).  More  rarely, 
the  liver  may  be  the  subject  of  the  deposit,  when  it  often 
results  in  cicatricial  contractions  of  its  vessels  and  sub- 
stance. The  lungs,  the  brain,  the  heart,  may  each  and 
all  be  involved  in  difficulty  from  the  aggregation  in  their 
parenchyma  of  the  gummous  element.  In  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing of  the  bones  it  may  be  imprisoned,  causing  periostitis, 
and  consequent  growth  of  new  and  imperfect  bony  mate- 
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rial,  called  m/pliilitii-  nndct,  or  within  the  osseous  substance, 
causing  necrosis  or  death  of  the  bone.  And  yet  in  all  these 
varied  and  grievous  accidents  no  constituent  of  the  dis- 
turbing cause  can  be  discovered  to  have  any  specific  prop- 
erty, none  which  may  not  be  reasonably  attributed  to  a 
purely  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  vessels  of  the  lym- 
phatic system.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  alleged  cause, 
this  obstruction  may  be  assumed  as  the  result  of  tho  con- 
traction of  li brous  material  laid  down  in  tho  early  active 
sta^e  of  syphilis. 

I'm:  TH'KATMK.VT  OP  SYPHILIS  from  tho  earliest  times,has 
been  a  subject  of  controversy,  but  in  every  age  of  which 
we  have  record  mercury,  in  some  form,  has  been  the  sheet- 
anchor,   ultimately  relied  upon  for  the  amelioration  and 
euro  of  the  active  forms  of  the  disease.     Originally   ad- 
ministered as  an  niitnliite  to  syphilis  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  often  pushed  to  such  extremes  that 
the  effects  of  the  drug  were  recognized  as  more  damaging 
than  the  results  of  the  disease,  and  from  century  to  cen- 
tury it  was  by  turns  in  favor  and  disfavor,  until  a  know- 
le l_'e   based    on    more    intelligent    clinical    observations 
showel  that  its    beneficial  effects  were    more    surely  and 
safely  produced  by  a  gentle  and  prolonged  mercurial  in- 
fluence. The  iodide  of  potassium,  first  introduced  by  Wal- 
lace of  Dublin  in  1832,  has  also,  since  that  time,  been  held 
in   high  esteem  for  its  influence  in  combating  syphilitic 
disease,  especially  in  its  later  forms.     And   while  various 
plans  of  treatment  have  at  times  found  favor,  such  as  de- 
coctions of  guiaeum-wood,  sarsaparilla-bark,  and  numer- 
ous herbs,  treatment  by  baths  and  various  modes  of  sweat- 
ing, diuresis,  and  purgation,  and  syphilization ;  mercury  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  have  held  the  field,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  the  safest  and  most  efficient  means  of  treating 
syphilitic  disease  in  all  its  forms.     It  is  a  curious  and  in- 
structive fact  that  all  modes  of  treatment  which  have  ever 
found  even  a  transient  favor  in  the  management  of  syph- 
ilis have  been  practically  based  upon  a  similar  theory — 
namely,  ft  stimulation  <>j  tlin  HMfcmorpAiMtt  of  tissue ;  and 
that,  although  the  power  of  acting  as  an  antidote  to  the 
so-called  syphilitic  virus  has  been  claimed  for  some,  and 
more  especially  for  mercury  and  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
yet  these  very  remedies  are  universally  recognized  as  the 
most  potent  agents  for  bringing  about  tissue-metamorphosis 
known  to  science. 

The  behavior  of   syphilitic  disease  under  a  treatment 
which  is  simply  calculated  to  hasten   the  metamorphosis 
of  normal  tissue  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  ex- 
cessive accumulations  of  cell-growth  which  are  shown  to 
be  characteristic  of  every  stage  of  its  development  play 
an  important  part  in  tho  causation  of  the  different  man- 
ifestations of  syphilis,  and  induce  us  to  pause  before  claim- 
ing an  especial  virus  as  essential  to  the  explanation  of  the 
different  morbid  conditions  which  characterize  its  advent 
and  progress.     The  contagious  element,  which  alone  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  a  virus,  would  appear  to  act  only 
in   stimulating  the  normal   cell-proliferation   to  a  degree 
in   excess  of  the  ability  of  the  natural  processes  to  as- 
similate and  utilize.     This  cell-excitation  would  seem  ca- 
pable of  being  communicated  from  one  cell  to  another,  and 
the  rapid  fission  would  of  necessity  result  in  a  decreased 
ability  to  develop   into   permanent  structures.     Thus,  we 
have  the  exact  material  which  is  known  to  make  up  the  in- 
durations and  useless  cell-accumulations  which  are  associ- 
ated with  syphilis  in  all  its  forms  and  stages.     This  view 
of  syphilis  would  explain  the  benefit  known  to  result  from 
the  use  of  remedial  measures  capable  of  hastening  the  meta- 
morphosis of  tissue.  Looking,  then,  upon  imperfect  cell-pro- 
liferation and  accumulation  as  the  materiel  inorbi  of  syph- 
ilis, its  removal  by  moans  which  are  most  efficient,  and  yet 
least  liable  to  affect  the  normal  constituents  of  theorganism, 
will  constitute  the  legitimate  aim  of  medicine.     Large  doses 
of  mercury,  in  health,  act  in  producing  a  rapid  fatty  degene- 
ration of  normal  tissues.     One  of  the  prominent  constituents 
c  salivary  secretions  caused  by  afull  mercurialization  is 
a  ftt'tid  fat  resulting  from  rapid  tissue-metamorphosis.  Small 
doses  of  mercury,  sufficient  only  to  accelerate  in  a  slight 
degree  the  normal  tissue-changes,  may  be  administered ?or 
a  very  long  period,  not  only  without  damage,   but  often 
with  the  effect  of  promoting  healthful  action.    Now,  if,  as 
premised,  the  material  marbi  of  syphilis  is  an  imperfect  cell- 
proliferation,  having  less  vitality,  less  organizing  power 
than   normal  cells,  holding  its  forms  by  a  feebler  tenure 
than  healthy  tissue,  then  we  might  expect  exactly  what  we 
do  find  as  a  result  of  clinical  experience  and  observation 
—viz.  that  small  doses  of  mercury,  long  continued,  are  effi- 
cient in  removing— nay,  in  curing— syphilis  without  marked 
damage  to  the  general  organism.     Such  a  degree  of  mer- 
curialization as  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  destruction  and 
elimination  of  the  syphilitic  elements,  and  yet  not  suffi- 
cient to  disturb  to  any  important  degree  any  of  the  normal 
tissues  or  processes,  constitutes  the  highest  ideal  of  tner- 


curial  influence  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.     The  iodido 
of  potassium  is  reeogni/.cd  as  a  potent  agent  in  stimulating 
j  the   lymphatic,   vascular,  and  glandular  systems,  and   in 
j  otherwise  aiding  in  the  normal  processes  of  tissue  meta- 
morphosis.    With  less  power  to  effect  the  disintegration  of 
j  healthy  and  diseased  structures  than  mercury,  it  is  found 
less  potent  in  the  treatment  of  tho  active  manifestations  of 
syphilis ;  but  from  its  known  ability  to  unite  with  and  rcn- 
der  active  the  mercurial  medicines,  conjointly  or  previous- 
ly administered,  it  constitutes  a  philosophical  and  invalu- 
able adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  especially  in  its 
later  forms,  which  have  been  described  under  .SVv/ne/«,  or 
third  period.  J\  \.  QT,S. 

Syphiliza'tion,  a  term  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  by  the  repeated  inoculation  of  the  purulent  secre- 
tion of  venereal  sores,  originated  by  M.  Auzias  of  Turin  in 
1844.     In   his    attempts  to   communicate   syphilis  to  the 
lower  animals,  M.  Auzias  found  that  the  pustules  resulting 
from  repeated  inoculations  of  venereal  sores  gradually  de- 
creased in  size  and  virulence,  until,  after  a  time,  no  effect 
was  produced  cither  by  inoculation  of  the  pus  derived  from 
previous  inoculation,  or  even  by  that  obtained  from  fresh 
sources.     This  modified  action  he  attributed  to  the  satu- 
ration of  the  system  by  the  syphilitic  virus  ;  which  point 
once  reached,  ho  claimed  that  no  reaction  occurred  from 
the  further  introduction  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  and  hence 
an   immunity  from   all  harm    from    subsequent  syphilitic 
exposures  was  attained.     This  point  of  saturation  or  tol- 
erance, having  in  the  same  way  been  established  in  man, 
it  was  assumed,  would  afford  a  lasting  security  against  tho 
acquirement  of  syphilis.     M.  Auzias  also  claimed  for  this 
plan  of  treatment,  which  he  termed  uyjtlti/iiiitioH,  a  prompt- 
ly i-iimr/Yc  influence  in  all  forms  of  syphilis,  and  communi- 
cated his  views  to  the  French  Academy  in   ISil.     They 
were  at  once  combated  by  M.  Kicord  and  his  school.    They 
received  support  from  MM.  Malgaigne,  (iosselin,  Diday, 
and  others,  but  gained  no  permanent  standing  in  France. 
In  Italy  numerous  experiments  were  made  by  M.  Sperino, 
but  were  finally  discontinued  on  account  of  the  public  feel- 
ing against  them.     The  most  earnest  advocate  and  expo- 
nent of  syphilization  was    Prof.   Boeck    of  Sweden,  who 
claimed  to  have  treated  more  than  1000  cases  of  syphilis  by 
so-called  syphilization  between  the  years    1863  aed  1S65 
in  one  of  the  public  hospitals  of  Christiania,  Sweden.    The 
purulent   secretion    of    both    syphilitic    lesions    (infecting 
chancres)  and  the  chancroid  (the  local  non-infectious  vene- 
real sore)  were  used  indifferently  by  him  in  making  the 
inoculations.     Prof.  Boeck  found  it  necessary,  however,  to 
irritate  the  syphilitic  sore  (the  chancre)  until  it  secreted  a 
purulent  fluid  before  a  successful  inoculation  could  be  pro- 
duced.    Inoculations  were  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
first  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  by  three  punctures,  which  in 
successful  cases  produced  small  pustules    in  about  forty- 
eight  hours.     In  the  same  manner  inoculations  were  re- 
peated from  these  pustules  on  the  third  day  after  their  ap- 
pearance.    This  process  was  continued  on  alternate  sides 
of  the  chest  (progressing  from  above  downward)  until  the 
resulting  sores  (which,  as  a  rule,  became  smaller  on  each 
succeeding  inoculation)  ceased  to  produce  any  purulent 
matter.     Pus  from  a  fresh  source  was  then  introduced,  and 
the  inoculations  continued  as  before  until  the  inoculating 
property  was  in  like  manner  exhausted ;  and  again  a  third 
and  a  fourth  supply,  until  no  reaction  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  pus  from  any  source.     A  similar  procedure  was 
then  instituted  upon  the  arms,  and  finally  upon  the  thighs; 
and  when  no  inoculations  could  be  made  to  succeed  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  the  patient  was  said  to  be  »///</<  ilizr/l,  and 
to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity  from  the  influence  of  syphilis. 
Under  this  process  of  lyphiliiatioa  it  was  claimed  that  per- 
sons afflicted  with  any  form  of  syphilitic  lesion  rapidly 
improved  to  a  final  and  complete  recovery.     The  number 
of  inoculations  in   each  case  varied  from  100  to   several 
hundred,  and  the  time  required  to  complete  the  syphiliza- 
tion was  from  three  months  to  a  year  or  more.     It  was 
claimed  that  tho  ulcers  resulting  from  properly-performed 
inoculations  rarely  became  of  sufficient  size  to  give  much 
trouble.     Prof.  Boeck  visited  England  in  1SG5,  and  by  in- 
vitation of  the  surgeons  of  the  Lock  Hospital  of  London 
treated  twenty-seven  syphilitic  patients  in  that  institution 
by  the  process  of  syphilization.     The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment were  summed  up  in   the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose.     In  this   report,  while  acknow- 
ledging   tho   disappearance   of  syphilitic   symptoms    and 
lesions    under   repeated   inoculations,   tho   committee  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "  syphilization  is  not  a  treatment 
which  can  be  recommended  for  adoption  ;  and  that  even  if  it 
could  be  admitted  to  possess  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  by  its  advocates,  these  advantages  would  not  compen- 
sate for  its  tediousness,  its  painfulness,  and  the  lifelong 
marking  it  entails  upon  the  patient."     Prof.  Boeck  visited 
the  U.  S.  in  1869,  and  treated  seven  patients  by  syphiliza- 
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tion  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  York  City  in  the  ser- 

\l if    1'nif.   K.  .).   Iliim.-toad.       li<  the  late-t  edition  nf    hi.« 

work  on  \cncrcal  .li.-c.i-c-,  i--ucd  111  1S7II,  I'rof.  liumslcad, 
aftLT  a  very  friendly  personal  ti  i  hull-  lo  I 'rot',  lioeck.  and  :i 
fair  summing  up  of  the  annoyances.  ditHc alt  ics.  and  dangers 
of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  syphilization,  finally  elo-e- 
by  saying:  "  1  fed  obliged  to  subscribe  lo  tin;  opinion  of 
the  London  committee  i  .Mc.-srs.  Lane  and  tiiiscoyen ),  tlnit 
'syphilization  is  not  a  treatment  which  can  be  rccum 
mended  lor  adoption.'  " 

'J'lic  claim  ol'thc  ad\  o. -ales  of  syphilization.  that  the  sys- 

tem  of  the  patient  is  saturated  or  surcharged  with  the 
syphilitic,  \irns  by  the  repealed  inoculations  of  pus  from 
syphilitic  ur  chancroidal  sores,  lias  l»een  shown  lo  be  fal- 
lacious by  denion>l  ral  ion  of  the  fact  that  the  puruhnce 
:ated  with  a  true  syphilitic  le-uoi  I  accid.nta  1,  and 
i|intc  independent  of  the  syphilitic  \irus.  timl  that  the  pun 
of  the  true  elmicriii'l  never  contain-  the  syphilitic  prin- 
ciple. 1'us  from  the  chancroid  was  chiefly  and  preferably 
used  in  the  .-o  callc.l  syphilizing  proce-s,  as  it  was  always 
promptly  aiito-inoculabk',  while  tlie  secretion  from  the  true 
chancre,  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis,  t'nrni-hed  inoeulable 
|ius  only  alter  the  application  of  some  local  irritant.  That 
the  pus  so  produced  dues  nut  iie"e-sarily  contain  the  virus 
of  syphilis  is  shown  by  the  known  fact  that  inoculation  of 
syphilitic  Mood,  or  non-purnlcnt  secretion  of  a  syphilitic 
subject,  often  conveys  syphilis  to  a  healthy  person  inile- 
I'cii  lently  of  any  suppurati\e  action.  Hence,  the  pus  used 
in  the  inoi-nlatiuns  tor  syphilization,  not  of  necessity  con- 
tainiiigthc  syphilitic  virus,  could  not  surcharge  the 
with  syphilis.  Uanielsscn  of  Christiiinia  inoculated  a  leper, 
who  hiul  never  had  syphilis,  -KM)  times  with  the  purulent 
fluid  u-cd  by  lioeck  for  syphilization,  without  other  eilect 
than  the  production  of  local  sores;  after  which  an  inocula- 
tion of  this  patient  with  the  secretion  of  an  unirritatcd  in- 

fcctini  chancre  re-ulted   in  the  ]irompt   eo iiinication  of 

constitution;!  [  syphilis.  Lindmann  (quoted  bv  \"an  J3urcn 
and  Kcyes  On  ,Vi//,/ii7,'»,  p.  .">  1  1 1  inoculated  himself  a  num- 
ber of  times  with  ehancroidal  pus,  always  with  success,  but 
with  no  syphilis:  finally,  inoculating  himself  with  the  se- 
cretion of  it  well-determined  lesion  of  syphilis,  this  was  fol- 
io u  ed.  after  forty-live  days,  by  an  eruption  of  constitutional 
syphilis.  Warncry  of  Lausanne  (ihiil..  p.  516)  inoculated 
himself  plentifully  with  pus  from  chancroids,  which  pro- 
duced only  local  ulcers.  Finally,  employing  the  syphilitic 
virus  once,  an  indurated  chancre  appeared  after  twenty- 
thrcc  .lays'  incubation.  This  was  followed  in  due  course 
by  constitutional  syphilis.  It  was  thus  clearly  shown  that 
the  system  was  not  saturated  with  syphilis  by  the  repeated 
inoculations  of  the  syphilization  process,  nor  in  the  least 
decree  protected  by  it  from  the  acquirement  of  syphilis; 
and  yet  a  certain  curative  influence  was  acknowledged  by 
all  to  result  from  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  this  method. 
Tli is  was  attributed  by  the  opponents  of  syphilization  solely 
to  the  counter-irritation  and  the  depurativc  action  caused 
by  the  suppnrativc  process.  With  the  view  of  proving  the 
truth  of  this  position,  Urs.  Lindmann,  Hjort,  Faye,  and 
Daniclssen  treated  a  large  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  by 
inoculation  with  tartarizcd  antimony,  and  with  the  result 
of  obtaining  not  only  a  tolerance,  or  so-called  saturation, 
after  repeated  inoculations,  but  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an 
equal  measure  of  success  in  mitigating  or  curing  syphilis 
by  this  plan,  which  was  facetiously  entitled  tartarizatinn. 
Tlie  theory  that  counter-irritation  and  depuration  were  the 
sole  curative  agents  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  syph- 
ilization, so  called,  first  advanced  by  Prof.  Faye  of  Chris- 
tiauia,  Sweden,  is  now  generally  received,  and  since  the 
deatli  of  I'rof.  lioeck  in  1S75  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by 
syphiliziition  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  merited  dis- 
use-  F.  N.  OTIS. 

Syphon.     See  SIPHON. 

Sy'ra  [anr.  Xyrni],  island  of  Greece,  in  the  /Egean  Sea, 
with  an  area  of  .,:,  ,,,.  m.,  with  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
high  and  mountainous,  the  highest  peak  rising  about  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  rocky  and  rather 
bare.  It  produces  wheat,  wine,  figs,  fruits,  etc.,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Before  1821  it  was  an  insignificant  place,  and  had 
hardly  1000  inhabitants,  but  as  it  kept  neutral  in  the  great 


struggle  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  it  became  a  place  of 
refuge  to  many  Greek  fugitives  from  the  other  islands,  and 
the  enterprising  spirit  and  commercial  skill  they  brought 
with  them  made  the  island  prosperous  in  a  short  "time. 

Syra,  or  Hermopolis,  capital  of  the  island  of  Syra, 

is  well  built  and  has  a  safe,  spacious,  and  convenient  har- 
bor. Its  trade  is  very  important.  It  owns  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  Greek  merchant  fleet,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  imports  to  Greece  goes  through  this  har- 
bor. Besides  its  trade,  its  shipbuilding  is  important 
P.  20,996. 


Syr'uouse  [  It.  AYc.inwi],  city  of  Sicily,  chief  town  of 

the  province  Ol   the  -a  me  name,  on  the  K.  cua-t  ot  the  island, 

in  lat.  ",~,  •'  0'  .V,  Ion.  l.i '  L'U'  K.  The  modern  town  oc.-n 
pics  the  rocky  i.-let  Ortygia  I  I  mile  in  length,  J  mile  in 
bivadthi,  which  -cr\e-  a-  an  irresistible  breakwaterto  pro- 
tect the  large  harbor  on  the  \V.,  and  aero.-.-  the  mouth  of 
which  it  lies.  This  harbor  was  formerly  one  of  tin'  line-t 
in  the  world,  and  is  e\en  now  tin-  be.-t.  perhaps,  in  Sicilv. 
OrUgia,  though  at  some-  periods  united  to  the  main  island 
by  a  viaduct  or  causeway,  is  now  connected  with  it  only  by 
bridges.  The  small  harbor.  1'orto  .Marmoreo,  lies  ,N .  of 
ia.  The  present  town  i.- fortified  by  wall.-  and  a  cita- 
del of  the  liy /.ami  no  peri...  I.  as  well  as  by  WOT  1^  of  thcliii.e 
ot  ('hallo  \  .  and  ..I '  Cbarle.-  III.  of  Naples  fo  that  it  is  in 
l:i"t.  one  of  the  stronge-l  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

There  i-.  however,  little  i imcivc  hcrclthe  whole  number 

of  M  --'d-  entering  the  two  harbors  annually  not  exceeding 
I -IM>  I.  and  the  indii.-try  is.  it  p.,--ih!e.  c\cn  le-s,  -o  that  the 
noeraj  upeol  of  the  town,  in  -pit,,  ,,f  t|,,.  extraordinary 
be.-iuiy  of  its  -ituation.  i-  dc| .1  e-,- ing  in  the  extreme.  It's 
chief  inlcre.-t  coiisi.-ts  in  the  still  exiting  monuments  of  its 
former  greatness  t,,  under.-tand  which  a  brief  j-kctcli  of  its 
earlier  history  and  topography  will  be  necessary.  Accord- 
ing  to  Thiicydidcs,  Ortygin  was  colonized  by  the  Corin- 
thians 7."iS  u.  i'.,  though  the  Phoenicians  had  probably  made 
an  earlier  settlement  here.  l'os-e.-,-ing  e\  cry  ad\  ant'age  of 
]iosition  and  eiiiiiate.  with  an  adjacent  eouiiirv  ot  marvel- 
i  lous  fertility,  the  young  colony  grew  with  great  rapidity, 
threw  itself  over  upon  the  main  island,  and  soon  began  to 
plant  new  settlements  in  various  parts  of  Trinacria.  When, 
after  long  and  cruel  wars,  the  Romans  obtained  pus.-e>-ion 
of  the  rest  of  Sicily,  Syracuse,  together  with  some  important 
places  in  its  neighborhood,  was  left  to  Ilieron  II.  (275  B.C.), 
who  had  become  an  ally  of  Rome.  Under  this  king  the  city 
rose  to  its  highest  point  of  magnificence,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  an  immense  population  within  its  walls,  then, 
according  to  some  authorities,  22  miles  in  circumference  ; 
according  to  others,  14  miles.  The  grandeur  of  the  edifices 
and  the  artistic  wealth  and  refinement  of  Syracuse  were 
altogether  worthy  its  colossal  size.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  Second  Punic  war,  Hieronymus,  the  successor  of  Ilieron, 
broke  off  the  alliance  with  Home  and  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians— a  step  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom. 
After  a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  in  which  the  cele- 
brated Archimedes  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  wonderful 
mechanical  genius  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  Syracuse 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  Marcellus  (212 
B.  c.),  by  whom  it  was  barbarously  sacked  and  an  immense 
booty  carried  off  to  Rome.  Even  the  great  Archimedes 
himself  was  put  to  death — accidentally  it  is  said,  in  the 
general  slaughter.  Cicero  tells  us  that  he  himself  recog- 
nized the  tomb  of  Archimedes  by  the  cylinder  and  sphere 
engraved  upon  it.  From  this  time  Syracuse,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Sicily,  was  but  a  subjugated  Roman  province,  un- 
scrupulously oppressed  and  plundered  by  that  power  for  its 
own  aggrandizement.  The  town  at  the" time  of  its  capture 
consisted  of  four  distinct  quarters— or  Jit-e,  if  Epipolre  be 
included,  as  it  no  doubt  was  hy  those  ancient  writers  who 
describe  it  as  a  ptiitapolit.  Epipola?,  however,  seems  to  have 
served  rather  as  a  citadel  and  fortress  to  defend  the  town 
on  the  N.  W.,  and  was  probably  never  thickly  inhabited. 
The  four  quarters  proper  were — (1)  Ortygia,  or  the  islet:  (2) 
Achradina,  occupying  the  eastern  coast  of  the  main  island, 
N.  of  Ortygia;  (3)  Tycha,  W.  of  Achradina ;  (4)  Neapolis, 
S.  of  Tycha.  The  most  important  remains  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse are  found  on  the  main  island,  though  some  objects  of 
interest  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modern  town.  The 
Duorno  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  according  to 
tradition  the  temple  of  Minerva  mentioned  by  Cicero  with 
such  admiration,  but  some  recent  investigators  hold  it  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Diana,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  cele- 
brated Fountain  of  Arethusa,  which  is  very  near  this  church. 
A  large  number  of  fine  columns  from  the  old  temple  have 
been  made  use  of  in  the  architecture  of  this  church,  but  no 
trace  is  left  of  the  doors  of  gold  and  ivory  and  other  splen- 
did adornments  which  made  the  pagan  edifice  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Among  the  ruins  of  what  is  usually 
called  the  temple  of  Diana  (Vicodi  San  Paolo)  the  remains 
of  a  very  remarkable  Greek  temple  have  lately  been  un- 
covered. The  museum,  near  the  Duomo,  contains  ancient 
inscriptions,  papyri,  vases,  statues  more  or  less  mutilated, 
etc.,  but  its  great  treasure  is  the  marble  Venus  (found  1804), 
considered  by  many  as  second  only  to  the  celebrated  Venus 
of  Milo.  Unfortunately,  this  exquisite  figure  lacks  the 
head.  Only  a  few  among  the  many  objects,  more  or  less 
ruinous,  of  antiquarian  interest  to  be  seen  on  the  main 
island  can  be  enumerated  here,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  details  to  the  authorities  at  the  end  of  this 
article — the  gigantic  walls  of  Dionysius  (405-368  B.  c.), 
which  unite  at  Fort  Euryalus ;  the  vast  Latoniie,  or  quar- 
ries, which  served  both  for  prisons  and  as  places  for  eepul- 
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Hire,  and  in  which  7000  Athenian  prisoners  are  said  to 
have  died  ofstanatiou  (414-412  B.C.);  the  famous  Ear  of 
Dionysius;  the  Am  «f  Hicnm  (650  fi'ct  long.  75  feet  broad), 
on  which  450  oxen  were  sacrificed  yearly;  the  amphithe- 
atre, the  theatre,  tin1  iiympha'um.  the  aqueducts,  the  Street 
of  Tombs,  the  splendid  temples  of  Hacchus  and  of  Proscr- 
]>ine,  built  by  Gelon  (4xo  n.  r.)  from  the  spoils  of  Carthage, 
ell',  etc.  Of  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Lucia,  patroness 
of  Syracuse,  the  W.  portal  only  remains.  The  same  is  true 
of  si  (iiovnnni,  in  the  cryjit  of  which  St.  Paul  is  believed  to 
h:i\  e  preached.  The  catacombs  below  and  near  tins  church 
;uv  very  much  like  some  recently-discovered  Phoenician 
tombs.  The  Fountain  of  Cyane  (Pisma)  is  reached  by 
crossing  the  great  harbor  and  ascending  the  Anapus,  which 
is  half  choked  with  water-plants  and  overshadowed  by  the 
papyrus,  the  tufted,  plumy  crowns  of  which  are  sometimes 
lifted  by  the  slender  triangular  stalks  1  5  feet  or  more  above 
the  water.  These  reeds  are  the  support  of  luxuriant  creep- 
ing plants,  which  shelter  countless  aquatic  birds.  The 
great  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  (sixth  century  B.  c.) 
stood  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  near  the 
ancient  bridge,  but  only  two  shafts  of  columns  are  now 
standing.  It  was  from  a  statue  in  this  temple  that  Dion- 
ysius the  Elder  took  oft"  the  golden  mantle  placed  upon  it  by 
Gelon,  declaring  that  it  was  "too  cold  for  winter  and  too 
heavy  for  summer."  The  site  of  the  monuments  of  (ielon 
and  Demarete  is  also  near  this  temple.  The  sea-coast  caves 
on  the  E.  side  of  Achradina  are  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty 
of  color  to  the  celebrated  Blue  Grotto  at  Capri.  (Sec  Scr- 
radifalco,  Antichila  di  tiirilia ,-  Gregorovius,  \V«mli •/•/nh/->' 
in  It<t/<fn,  Sn-ffiaiia  (1872)  ;  Smith,  lUi-huixu-//  <>ft!r<  •  /,•  <ru<l 
Jiomnti  Gcugraphy,  article  "  Syracusas,"  and  authorities  there 
cited.)  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Syracuse,  p.-v.,  Turkey  Creek  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind., 
on  Turkey  Lake,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.     P.  227. 
Syracuse,  p.-v.,  Morgan  co.,  Mo. 
Syracuse,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otoe  co.,  Neb.,  on  Midland 
Pacific  R.  R.     P.  640. 

Syracuse,  city,  cap.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
line  of  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
R.  R.,  150  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  was  settled  about  1796, 
passing  under  different  names  until  1824,  when  it  was  called 
Syracuse.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1825,  and  as 
a  city  in  1847.  It  is  noted  especially  for  its  extensive 
saltworks,  which  in  years  past  have  been  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  staple 
article.  The  quantity  manufactured  has  reached,  in  the 
most  productive  years,  the  annual  amount  of  9,000,000 
bushels,  but  the  ordinary  average  yield  is  from  7,000,000 
to  8,000,000  bushels.  The  manufacturing  establishments 
of  Syracuse  are  numerous,  and  furnish  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  workmen.  Among  these  establishments 
arc  2  rolling-mills,  numerous  furnaces,  glassworks,  steel- 
works, agricultural  machine  works,  and  many  others.  The 
wholesale  trade  of  the  city  is  very  large,  aggregating  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  There  are  large  wholesale 
houses  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  clothing,  drugs  and  med- 
icines, leather,  boots  and  shoes,  malt  liquors,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  etc.  Syracuse  has  10  banks,  2  savings  banks,  and 
several  private  bankers.  The  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
amount  to  over  $7,000,000.  Each  of  these  institutions  has 
recently  erected  a  large  and  elegant  banking  edifice  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city.  The  public  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions include  the  New  York  State  asylum  for  idiots,  the 
Home  association  for  elderly  females,  the  Onondaga  county 
orphan  asylum,  the  asylum  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
The  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  is  a  large  establishment, 
and  furnishes  accommodations  for  criminals  of  surrounding 
counties.  A  large  State  armory,  erected  for  military  pur- 
poses, is  also  located  here.  Syracuse  is  a  central  point  for 
numerous  railroads.  In  addition  to  New  York  Central, 
there  are  Delaware  Lackawana  and  Western  R.  R.,  Syra- 
cuse Northern,  Syracuse  and  Chenango  R.  R.,  and  Syra- 
cuse and  South-western  R.  R.  There  are  also  5  street 
railways  running  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  There  are  3 
daily  newspapers,  9  weekly  papers,  and  several  monthlies. 
The  educational  advantages  of  Syracuse  are  of  a  superior 
character.  The  public-school  system  is  complete  in  all  its 
appointments,  and  in  the  most  prosperous  condition.  The 
plan  for  popular  education  embraces  a  high  school  and 
about  20  graded  schools,  all  under  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  education  elected  by  the  people.  The  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity is  located  here,,  and  comprises  a  college  of  lib- 
eral arts,  a  college  of  medicine,  and  a  college  of  fine  arts, 
all  well  supplied  with  competent  professors.  There  are  3 
public  libraries — the  Central  Library,  located  in  the  high 
school  building,  and  containing  14',000  volumes  :  the  Ti- 
brary  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the  court-house,  contain- 
ing 8000  to  9000  volumes,  generally  of  a  legal  character; 


and  a  small  library  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  church  organizations  of  the  city  are 
numerous,  representing  12  or  14  different  denomination*. 
and  numbering  not  less  than  44  congregations.  .Many  of 
them  have  largo  and  cnlnmndinils  houses  of  worship.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  societies  of  :i  miscellaneous  character, 
embracing  social,  military,  temperance,  benevolent,  literary, 
musical,  and  secret  organizations.  The  fire  department 
is  an  efficient  organization,  having  5  steamers  and  a  fire- 
alarm  telegraph.  There  arc  7  cemeteries,  of  which  Oak- 
wood  and  St.  Agnes  are  large  and  laid  out  with  great  taste 
and  beauty.  The  growth  of  the  city  has  been  'rapid,  the 
population  increasing  from  28,000  in  18BO  to  43,051  in 
1X7U.  and  51.000  in  1870,  and  some  of  its  citizens  now  liv- 
ing have  seen  the  settlement  of  Bogardus  Corners,  with 
two  log  houses  in  1796,  change  into  the  busy,  thriving,  and 
populous  city  of  Syracuse  in  1X7(1. 

J.  G.  K.  TRIIAIR,  ED.  "SYRACUSE  JOI.-RNAL." 
Syracuse,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 

Syren,     See  Sirene,  in  ACOUSTICS. 

Syria  [Turk.  Snrittan  ,•  Arabic,  Knit-Sham],  at  present 
forming,  together  with  Palestine,  a  division  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, extends  between  lat.  31°  and  37°  20'  N.  along 'the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Asia  Minor,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Taurus  Mountains:  K.  bv  Mesopo- 
tamia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Syrian  desert;  S.  by  Arabia.  Its  area  is  estimated  at 


one  to  two  millions.  The  configuration  of  the  country  is 
quite  remarkable.  Connected  to  the  N.  with  the  Taurus 
Mountains,  but  losing  themselves  to  the  S.  in  the  plateaus 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  two  systems  of  mountain-ranges 
run  parallel  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  enclosing 
a  valley  of  varying  breadth  and  depth.  The  western  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  Lebanon,  which  rises  in  Jcbel  T imaruin 
to  a  height  of  10,533  feet,  and  ends  abruptly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Litany;  the  Samaria  hills  and  the  highlands  of 
Judaea,  which  connect  with  the  Sinaitic  group.  Toward 
the  Mediterranean  these  mountains  fall  rapidly  and  in  ter- 
races, often  sending  spurs  far  into  the  sea,  but  generally 
leaving  at  their  feet  a  belt  of  low,  level,  or  undulating 
coast-land,  from  10  to  15  miles  broad.  The  ranges  of  the 
eastern  system  are  generally  lower,  though  the  Anti- Leb- 
anon in  Mount  llermon  reaches  a  height  of  about  10,000 
feet,  less  sharply  defined  and  more  broken  up  in  separate 
groups,  the  mountains  of  Moab,  of  Seir,  etc.  To  the  E.  they 
roll  off  gradually  into  the  plateaus  of  the  Syrian  desert.  The 
depression  between  these  two  systems  of  mountain-ranges 
comprises  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Cccle-Svria  (  Kl- 
Itnl.-un),  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  from  1(1  to 
20  miles  broad,  and  elevated  2300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  To  the  S.,  at  the  point  where  the  Litany  breaks  through 
the  western  wall  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  valley  of  Ccele- 
Syria  connects  by  a  narrow,  rapidly-descending  gorge.  15 
miles  long,  with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (El-(Jh«r),  which 
at  the  Lake  of  Merom  (El-Huleh)  is  on  a  level  with  the 
Mediterranean,  but  at  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  650  feet,  and  at 
the  Dead  Sea  about  1300  feet,  below  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  places,  the  country  bears  a  strongly-mi'rked 
volcanic  aspect,  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  some- 
times very  destructive;  Safed  was  fearfully  devastated  in 
1837,  Antioch  in  1872,  etc.  The  principal"  rivers  are  the 
Jordan,  the  Aasy,  and  the  Litany.  The  Jordan  rises  in 
Mount  Herinon  as  a  wild  mountain-torrent;  forms  the 
Lake  of  Merom,  which  is  a  swamp  rather  than  a  lake, 
covered  with  water-plants  and  overgrown  with  rushes,  but 
teeming  with  fish;  traverses  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  also 
called  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  or  the  Galilean  Sea.  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  encircled  by  high  cliffs  of  chalk  and 
basalt;  and  enters,  finally,  the  Dead  Sea,  whose  sluggish 
waters,  which  have  no  outlet,  ore  so  heavily  laden  with 
salt  that  salt  thrown  into  them  will  not  dissolve,  and  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur  and  bitumen  that  no 
fish  can  live  in  them.  Large  lumps  of  bitumen  and  salt 
float  on  its  waves,  and  innumerable  pits  of  bitumen,  ex- 
tensive layers  of  stinking  sulphur,  and  numerous  hot  min- 
eral springs,  whose  waters  ulcerate  the  skin,  line  its  plant- 
less,  desert-like  shores.  The  Aasy  (that  is,  "the  indomit- 
able," the  ancient  Oronlen)  rises  in  the  Anti-Lebanon  and 
turns  directly  N.,  whence  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Xultr 
'(I  Miiklub,  "the  perverse  river,"  as  all  the  other  rivers  of 
that  region,  the  Jordan,  Litany,  Euphrates,  etc..  flow  S. 
Afterward  it  turns  to  the  W.,  and  through  a  deep  gorge 
between  the  Lebanon  proper  and  the  hills  which  connect 
it  with  the  Taurus  Mountains  it  reaches  the  C'ilieian  (iulf 
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as  a  broad  hut  calm  and  shallow  stream.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  it  could  be  navigated  by  large  M'sscls  as  far 
afl  Antioch  :  now  its  waters  can  hardly  bear  a  boat.  Be- 
lldei  the  Litany  lor  l.conte-),  which  rises  on  Mount  Her- 
mon  ami  enters  the  Mediterranean  a  little  iih..\e  Tyre, 

there  am  about  forty  Itrmnl  'I'"' ling  from  the  Lebanon 

to  the  sea,  hut  must  of  thorn  run  ilry  in  summer,  and  none 
arc  navigable. 

Wlnvev  er  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient,  the  soil,  gen- 
erally of  a  saielv  Mid  light  eharaeter,  proves  t-i  lie  very 
productive;  all 'tin-  ohoioett  plants  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones  grow  luxuriantly.  Xcvcrthelc-s.  in  ex- 
trn-ive  distriel.-  and  at  certain  seasons  the  country  has  a 
barren  and  desolate  aspe-l.  The  climate,  although  dif- 
ferent according  to  location,  is  dry  and  hot.  Summer  rains 
arc  rare,  and  in  tin  OOMl  legion  and  HI  (Jliur  the  summer 

heat  is    \erv  oppr,.--hc;    at    Ale]ipothe    tliermo ler  often 

rises  above  100°.  The  true  eau-e,  however,  of  the  desola- 
tion of  the  country  is  not  its  difficult  climate,  lint  tin-  cir- 
cumstance that  through  centuries  of  had  fortune  it  has 
become  almost  depopulated  and  its  few  inhabitants  degen- 
erate. The  implements  and  methods  of  cultivation  are  rude; 
the  terracing  of  the  slope-  and  the  works  of  irrigation  have 
been  destroyed  or  have  fallen  into  decay;  the  magnificent 
forests  have  well  nigh  disappeared.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, the  mountain-slopes  are  still  covered  with  fine  cedar, 
pine,  and  fir;  terebinth  and  laurel  groves  occur  in  the 
valleys,  and  dwarf  oaks,  remarkable  for  the  excellent  gall- 
nuts  they  yield,  grow  on  the  table-lands.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  beans  arc  the  common  cereals,  but  also  rice,  dhurra, 
peas,  and  lentils  are  raised.  Cotton  and  hemp,  madder 
and  indigo,  tobacco  and  capsicum,  melons  and  cucumbers, 
artichokes  and  potatoes,  are  extensively  cultivated;  and 
with  comparatively  little  attention  plantations  of  fig,  olive, 
and  mulberry  trees  succeed  well,  also  orchards  of  peach, 
pomegranate,  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  and  almond  trees, 
and  vineyards  producing  a  delicious  grape.  Mules,  asses, 
camels,  horses  of  an  excellent  breed,  horned  cattle  of  an 
inferior  race,  broad- tailed,  fino-woollcd  sheep,  goats  with 
pendent  ears  and  silky  hair,  are  the  common  domestic 
animals.  Jackals,  livsenas,  and  antelopes  are  found  in  the 
desert  regions,  the  Syrian  hear,  wild-boars,  and  deer  in  the 
forests,  wolves  and  wild  hutl'aloes  on  the  tible-land.  Silk- 
worms are  extensively  tv.ircd.  Of  minerals,  some  coal  is 
found  in  the  southern  regions,  abundant  salt,  sulphur,  and 
bitumen  in  El-Ghur,  iron  in  the  Lebanon,  but  mining  is 
not  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  energy.  Manufacturing 
industry  is  mostly  confined  to  coarse  articles  for  home  use, 
though  some  fine  silks,  stuffs  of  gold  and  silver  thread, 
carpets,  and  arms,  are  produced.  The  population  is  a  very 
much  mixed  race.  Shemitic  blood,  however,  is  the  pre- 
vailing element ;  the  Osmanlco  Turks,  of  the  Turanian  race, 
are  the  rulers.  Arab  is  the  language  commonly  spoken 
and  written.  The  old  Syriae  or  Aramaic  has  nearly  died 
out.  In  the  cities  on  the  coast  Greek  is  everywhere  under- 
stood. The  religion  of  the  country  comprises  a  great 
number  of  Mohammedan,  Christian,  and  Jewish  sects, 
some  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  such  as  the  MARONITFS, 
DnrsKs.  Nrs.uiiiKii,  ASSASSINS  (which  sec),  but  all  of  a 
very  passionate  temper.  Outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism 
are  quite  common.  In  1860  the  Mohammedans  fell  upon 
the  Christians  at  Damascus,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Druses  fought  with  the  Maronites.  The  bloodshed  was 
finally  stopped  by  the  interference  of  England  and  France. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  of  Syria  were  all  of  Shemitio  de- 
scent, though  belonging  to  various  branches  of  the  family 
and  living  in  separate  social  organizations.  When  the 
Jews  immigrated  into  Canaan,  they  found  the  promised 
land  densely  peopled,  and  covered  with  cities  ruled  by 
kings.  But  the  Canaanitcs,  like  the  Jews  themselves,  were 
Shemites,  and  so  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  the 
coast-regions,  where  they  had  built  Sidon  and  Tyre,  whence 
they  founded  Carthage  and  established  commercial  stations 
all  around  the  Mediterranean.  So  were  also  the  Aramaeans, 
who  occupied  Damascus  and  extended  eastward  toward  the 
Euphrates.  This  territory,  Syria  proper,  became  subject  to 
the  Hebrew  monarchy  in  the  time  of  David;  but  after  Solo- 
mon's death,  Rozin  made  himself  independent  in  Damascus, 
and  while  the  Jewish  empire  was  divided  into  two  king- 
doms, the  Aramaean  kings  of  Damascus  conquered  and  in- 
corporated the  whole  northern  and  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  740  n.  r.  the  Assyrian  king,  Tiglath-Pileser,  con- 


quered Damascus,  and  in  720  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  In  587 
tne  kingdom  of  .ludah  was  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  Syria,  with  Palestine,  was  now  suc- 


cessively handed  over  from  the  Assyrians  to  the  Babylon- 
ians, from  the  Babylonians  to  the  Medes,  and  from  the 
Medcs  to  the  Persians,  and  many  non-Shcmitic  elements 
were  introduced  into  the  population.  After  the  battle  of 
the  Issos  (333  B.  c.)  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  coun- 
try, and  with  him  came  the  Greeks.  After  his  death,  they 


formed  here  a  flourishing  empire  under  the  Seleuci.be.  who 
reigned  from  :;IL'  to  (H  B.O.  Seleueu-  I.  CM:!  2*1  i  founded 
Anlioeh  and  mad'-  it  his  capital:  it  grew  rapidly,  and  was 
for  several  centuries  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  city  of 
the  Orient.  Beautifully  situated  at  the  toot  of  the  Libaimn, 
it  received  the  surname  of  K/,;<ln/ilinr*  from  the  neighbor- 
ing grove  of  Daphne  with  its  magnificent  temple  of  Apollo. 
By  the  Orontes  it  had  ca-y  neee-s  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  the  Cilician  passes  it  »a-  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal caravan-routes  to  the  Kast.  An  extensive  and 
nourishing  commerce  sprang  up,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
traffic  and  the  wealth  it  accumulated  there  arose  here,  as 
in  Alexandria,  a  most  peculiar  form  of  eivili/.ation,  a 
blending  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  elements,  which  has  left 
long  and  large  traces  of  itself  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  After  the  victories  over  Antigonus  at  Ipsns  in  301, 
and  over  Lysimachns  at  <'\  ropcdion  in  2S2,  the  empire  of 
Seleucus  actually  comprised  the  whole  empire  of  Alexander 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt.  But  his  son,  Antiochus  I. 
Soter  (281-260),  lost  Pcrgamum,  and  failed  in  his  attempts 
against  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Asia  Minor;  and  Antiochua 
II.  Theos  (260-247)  lost  1'artliia  and  I'.aetria.  Antiochus 
the  Great  (223-187)  conquered  Palestine,  which  by  the  di- 
i  ision  of  Alexander's  empire  had  fallen  tu  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt;  but  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (174-164)  the  Jews 
revolted,  and  after  a  contest  of  twenty-five  years  they  made 
themselves  independent.  I'ndcr  Antiochus  XIII.  (69-64) 
Pompcy  conquered  the  country  and  made  it  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, governed  by  a  proconsul.  After  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem (70  A.  t>.),  Palestine  was  added  to  this  province,  and 
the  whole  placed  under  a  prr/ectut  pratoriu.  By  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Roman  empire  Syria  fell  to  the  eastern  or  Byzan- 
tine part,  and  the  various  phases  of  a  decaying  civilization 
which  were  developed  in  Constantinople  repeated  them- 
selves at  Antioch.  In  632  the  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  and  from  this  time  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
birthplace  of  Christianity,  became  and  continued  to  be  a 
Mohammedan  country.  In  654,  Damascus  was  made  the 
capital  of  Syria,  in  661  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  empire; 
Antioch  fell  into  decay.  Damascus  was  an  old  and  cele- 
brated city.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  exceeding- 
ly fertile  plain,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  many  branches 
of  industry  were  here  carried  to  perfection.  But  it  was 
principally  a  manufacturing  place,  not  well  fitted  to  be  the 
capital  of  a  great  empire.  The  Abbussidcs  removed  their 
residence  to  Bagdad,  and  Syria  sank  into  a  mere  province.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Seljook  Turks  conquered  the  coun- 
try, and  an  entirely  new  clement  of  race  was  introduced,  as 
different  from  the  original  Shemitic  as  from  the  subsequent 
Aryan.  The  establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1099  was  of  short  duration  and  of  little  advan- 
tage. They  held  Jerusalem  till  1187,  Acre  till  1291,  but 
they  proved  more  rapacious  and  more  cruel  than  the  Turks  ; 
and  it  was  nothing  more  than  justice  when  the  greatest 
and  best  among  the  crusaders  bowed  to  Sultan  Saladin  as 
their  superior — yea,  as  their  model.  When  in  1291  the 
Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt  finally  drove  the  Christian 
knights  out  of  the  country,  its  cities  were  in  ruins,  its  fields 
devastated,  and  its  population  degraded.  Still  worse  things 
were  in  waiting — the  invasions  of  Tamerlane  and  his  suc- 
cessors, which  actually  transformed  large  regions  into  des- 
erts and  the  inhabitants  into  savages.  In  1517,  Sultan 
Selim  I.  conquered  the  country,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  period  from  1832  to  1841,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha 
governed  it  under  the  authority  of  his  father,  Mehemet  Ali. 
But  the  Turkish  government,  though  it  has  given  the  coun- 
try peace,  has  by  no  means  been  able  to  develop  its  natural 
resources  and  revive  its  old  prosperity. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Syr'iac  [see  SYRIA  and  ARAM^A],  a  dialect  of  Ara- 
maean or  Low  Shemitic,  known  to  us  only  through  a  Chris- 
tian literature  so  often  called  Christian  Arumxan,  also 
incorrectly  called  Went  Arnmsean,  as  distinguished  from 
Chaldee,  East  Aramieari.  It  first  comes  to  our  notice  in 
the  second  century  A.  n.,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  existence  long  before  as  a  vernacular.  It  was  spoken 
in  various  dialects  throughout  Syria,  but  the  form  in 
which  it  is  preserved  to  us  in  literature  is  probably  the 
cultivated  dialect  of  Edessa.  From  the  third  to  the  eighth 
century  it  was  the  common  language  of  Western  Asia,  but 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  (636)  it  began  rapidly  to 
decay,  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  Arabic.  During  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  Syriae  was  given  up  in  the 
cities,  and  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  it  had  disappeared 
from  the  villages  and  country  ;  since  then  it  has  been  prac- 
tically a  dead  language,  used  only  as  the  "ecclesiastical 
language "  in  the  Syrian  churches,  and  spoken  in  a  very 
corrupt  idiom  in  some  few  mountain-districts  of  the  Leb- 
anon and  on  Lake  TJrurneyah.  As  containing  the  most  ex- 
tensive literature  of  any  Aranuca  u  dialect,  a  knowledge  of  it 
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is  necessiiry  in  the  study  of  the  Shemitic  languages:  it  is 
besides,  of  L'icilt  importance  for  excgetical  and  historica 
theology,  not  on'y  in  its  Bihle  versions  (sec  below),  bn 
also  in  its  •  •xtcn.-i've  theologii-al  literature,  which  has  pro 
served  to  us  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  Greek 
anil  Latin  Fathers.  The  alphabet  consists  of  22  letters 
all  consunaiits,  and  read  from  right  to  left,  as  follows: 


STRliC.* 


Olaph. 

Beth. 

Gomal. 

Dolath. 

He. 

Wau. 

Zain. 

Cheth. 

Teth. 

Yud. 

Koph. 

Lomad. 

Him. 

Nun. 

Semkath. 

ye. 

Tsode. 
Qoph. 

ltis.ll. 

Shin, 


\^    Tau. 


Light 
breathing. 

B,  b. 

G,  g. 

D,  d. 

H,  h. 

W,  w. 

Z,  z. 

Ch,  ch. 

T,  t. 

Y,     y. 

K,       k. 
L,         1. 

M,       m, 

N,       n. 
S,         B. 

y,    y. 

T> 

Ts,  ts. 
Q,  q. 
B,  r. 
Sh,  sh. 
T  or  th. 


n 
a 

i 
n 

T 

n 


D 

b 

a 

D' 

0 

y 

3 

P 

1 


The  above  character,  called  P'ttie  ("the  simple,"  i.  e,  cha- 
racter), now  generally  in  use,  is  a  later  caligraphic  modi- 
fication of  an  older  character  called  'Est'ranyelo,  in  com- 
mon use  before  A.  D.  800,  and  still  used  by  Nestorians  and 
in  title-pages  of  books.  (Comp.  Curie  and  ordinary  Ara- 
bic characters.)  There  are  five  vowels,  denoted  by  diacrit- 
ical points  or  (ireek  vowels,  A  E  H  O  Y,  inverted,  as  follows  : 


or 


-    a 


or    77"    =     5 
or    "T    =     I 


01 


=     a  or  i 


o   or    o     =     fi 


In  grammar  it  shares  the  common  Aramtean  peculiarities. 
In  lexicon  it  is  less  copious  than  the  other  Shemitic  dia- 
lects. It  contains  a  great  number  of  Persian,  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic,  Tartar,  and  even  some  French  and  English 
words,  traces  of  the  various  races  who  in  turn  have  ruled 
the  country.  The  vocabulary  is  peculiarly  rich  in  abstract 
and  philosophical  terms. 

"The  first  column  represents  the  initial  letters;  the  second 
ne  manner  of  joining  the  initial,  medial,  and  final  letters   as 

in  Beth,  Gomal,  etc.,  or  the  junction  of  a  letter  with  a  preceding 

one  only,  as  in  Olaph,  Uolath,  etc. 


re- 
cly 


TEXTBOOKS. — Thoroughly  scientific  textbooks  arc  as  vet 
wanting;  for  full  list  see  Hoffman,  Gram.  Syr.,  $$  4  and  5. 

(a)  Lexicon*. — AbuP  Hassan,  Inn  hnr  llulilul  (963),  the 
best  native  lexicon  and  basis  of  all  modern  lexicography   in 
.MS.  in   Bodleian  ;  Sdiuaf  (('.).  Li-.fi,-, ,/,   Syriamm  Concar- 
ilnniiale  (Leyden,  1708),  best  for  the  New  Testament  and 
valuable  as  concordance;  Castell  ( lOdmund),  in  his  Lexicon 

lli-/it,ii//,ill,iii,   lliliraii-niii.    Syriin-iiiii.    etc.    I  London,    1660); 

the  Syriac  part,  revised  by  John  Uav.  Michaelis,  was  re- 
issued as  Ed  in.  C'aste/li  Lcxii-on  >',//•, 'm-iun  (Giittingcn, 
1788).  This  remains  still  the  only  available  lexicon 
though  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  present. 
licrn"teiii  (G.  II.)  collected  a  great  mass  of  material  for  a 
lexicon,  but  only  issued  one  part,  I.:  .•:••-.„  /,/„,/„,.,  ,\'i/rin,-n; 
{use.  i.  (licriin,  1H57).  Smith  (R.  Payne),  Thi-naiirun  Syri- 
acus,  now  publishing  in  Oxford,  contains  valuable  mate- 
rial collected  from  papers  of  Bernstein,  Qnntremere,  Lors- 
bach,  etc.,  but  the  arrangement  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

(b)  Clriimmiin. — Chris.  Ben.  Michaelis,  S/iriasmus  (Halle, 
1741),  first  Syriac  grammar  written  on  scientific  principles, 
and  still  of  great  use.  Hoffman  ( A.  G.),  lintm.  ,Vl/r  ,',„.„  (Halle, 
1827),  the  most  exhaustive,  but  not  always  reliable;  revised 
and  enlarged  (but  not  improved)  by  A.  Merx,  Gram.  Syr. 
'/mini  ji"*t  nium  Hoffman  re/frit  A.  Mtr.r,  2  parts,  all  that 
have  appeared   (Halle,  1867-70);  an  abridged  translation 
is  Cowper's  (B.   II.)  Syriac   Grammar,      rhlemann   (Fr.), 
(iramiiHitik  dcr  uyriscken  Sprache,  etc.  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1858), 
most  serviceable,  but  by  no  menus  scientific:  translated  by 
Hutchinson   (E.),  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1875);  A'eio  Syriac, 
Stoddart;    Nb'Ideke,  Qrammatik   di:r  ncimyritchen   Sprache 
(Leipsic,  1863). 

(c)  Chn-Htomiithies. — Kirsch  (G.  W.),  Chrettom.  Si/r., 
vised  by  Bernstein  (Leipsic,  18;!2),  the  lexicon  ext'rem.. 
valuable;  Rodigor,  GkrettomatUa  Syrim-a  (2d  ed.  1S68). 

LITERATURE. — Syriac  literature  reflects  the  situation  of 
the  country,  which  was  continually  subject  to  foreign  do- 
minion and  devastated  by  hostile  inroads;  it  has  no  free- 
dom of  range  or  originality  in  character.  It  is  very  largely 
made  up  of  translations,  and  is  almost  exclusively  religious. 

FIRST  PERIOD. — Up  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  A.  i>. 
636.  Syriac  a  spoken  language,  and  the  Syrian  universi- 
ties of  Edessa  and  Nisibis  centres  of  learning  for  the  entire 
Orient. 

Jiitile  Versions. — A.  The  Peshito  (t.  e.  "  The  Simple ") 
edition,  the  oldest  Syriac  literature  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  It  exerted  an  immense  influence  in  moulding  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  all  the  subsequent  literature,  and  has  re- 
mained the  accepted  version  among  all  parties  of  the  Syr- 
ian Church.  («)  Verrion  of  A'ew  Testament. — Earliest  and 
most  important  translation  of  New  Testament,  invaluable 
for  its  critical  study  ;  made  at  Kile.-sa  in  the  second  cen- 
tury. Editions:  Widmannstadt  and  Moses  of  Marden  (2 
vols.,  1555),  editio  princeps,  best,  but  very  rare.  Service- 
able is  Henderson's  edition  of  Gutbier's  text,  published  by 
Baxter.  Literature. — See  various  introductions  to  New 
Testament.  Curcton  has  published  in  his  Jlcmains  of  a 
very  Ancient  Jlecennion  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Syriac,  etc. 
(London,  1858),  a  text  of  the  Peshito  older  than  that  of  the 
MSS.  on  which  our  printed  editions  are  based,  (b)  Ver- 
sion of  Old  Testament. — Valuable  translation,  made  di- 
rectly from  Hebrew.  It  is  the  work  of  Christian  editors, 
and  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  Editions:  Vet.  Test.  Syriace,  S.  Lee 
(London,  1823);  also  many  editions  of  the  Psalter.  Lit- 
erature.— Perles,  Meletemata  Peschilthoniana  (Breslau, 
1859),  and  various  introductions  to  Old  Testament. 

B.  Philoxetiian  Version,  a  critical  version  of  the  New 
Testament  prepared  under  direction  of  Xcnagas  or  Phi- 

oxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug  (488-518),  mainly  preserved  to 
us  through  the  revision  of  Thomas  of  llarkel  (hence  called 

'Harklensian  Revision"),  made  in  Alexandria  A.  u.  Iil6. 

tts  design  was  to  render  literally  the  Greek  original,  which 
is  slavishly  followed.  Editions:' White  (Oxford,  1778-1803, 

Ho).  Literature. — Bernstein,  De  JJarklensi  If.  T.  trans. 
Syriaca  (Breslau,  1854). 

C.  Hexaplar  Version  of  0.  T.  (formerly  called  Figurata), 
nade  617   A.  D.   by   Paul,  bishop  of  Telia,  from   Origcn's 
.ext  of  LXX.,  extremely  valuable  for  textual  criticism  of 
jXX.     MS.  is  in   Milan.     Editions  :  Various  portions  of 
t  have  been  edited  by  Norberg,  Bugati,  Ceriani.    Recently 

a  photo-lithograph  of  MSS.  has  been  published. 

D.  Syro- Palestine,  a  lectionary  of  inferior  importance, 
n  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Palestine,  and  probably  belonging 

0  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  century;   discovered  by  Adlcr. 
Editions:    Evangtliarium    Hierot.Mettitcalc.hi    (Verona, 
siil-61):   Ephrom  Syrus  (306-373),  a  celebrated   Syrian 

Church  Father  and  a  very  copious  writer  in  all  branches  of 
iteraturo:  S.  Epkraem.  Si/ri  0]>era  ,,mnia  (Rom.,  1732-46, 

1  vols.  folio),  edited  by  Petrus  Bcnedictus  and  S.  E.  Asse- 
nani.      Nurses  (d.  496);  .James  of  Sarug  (522),  I>e  Vita  et 

iptie  H.  Jacobi  A'anioi,  etc.;   I.  B.  Abeloos  (Louvain, 
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1867) :  Isaac  tho  Syrian  ;  Xcnagas  or  Philoxenun  of  Mabug 
(.1.  520). 

SI.I-ONH  I'KIIIIID  ( «:;ti - 1 .'!  1  s  A.  n.). — Period  of  decay  of 
Syriae ;  Araliic  ami  Svriai-  -puken  laiiL'nau'es.  Writers  at 
il lo-c  ni'  this  period  make  use  of  imtli.  James  ni  Bd<iu 

(d.  70S),  learned  scholar,  celebrated  grammarian,  ami  hn 
guist:  liarsalil.aiis  cl.  I  111'1.  >  Abul' 

Karad-ch  ilL'Jh  88)  j  1'iM  known  arc  his  civil  and  ccelc-i - 
a-ti'-al  hi  stone-,  t he  great  source  of  our  knowledge  "I  'West- 
ern Asia  during  many  centime",  (a)  ('/,,•„„,,•,,„  ,Vi//-/< n-nm. 
e-l.  limn-  ami  Kineb  iLcip>ic.  IT'-'J,  L'  vuls.).  (A)  r// ;•„/;/- 
fun  Krrlrii:mti''-iiiii,  i-'l.  Abcloos  ami  l.alliy  (LniiMiin,  I"i7:il. 
I'.r-i'les  Iliis  he  wrote  a  number  of  grammars,  trcati-r-, 
commentaries,  eic.  Klied  .lesus  (il.  l::l>'. 

Tiinni  I'KIIIIIII  (I.'IIS).— Arabic  the  spoken  language; 
Svriac  cultiv  ateil  nnlv  as  a  Irarneil  ami  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, chiclly  in  the  Mai-unite  college  in  Uoinc.  Araira 

(Hi  I  I  I.  grammarian  :    the  A  --clnanis. 

(«)  Joseph  Simon  :  Ilililiiilkr-i-ii  tii-i,-nt,i/i'x  (Rom.,  1719- 
28,  3  ]ils.,  -I  Mils.  I'ol.),  a  complete  history  of  Syrian  litera- 
tim-, anil  tin-  source  from  which  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
largely  derive- I.  (l>)  Stephan  Kvodius:  Acta  Siinctontm 
M'lrli/i-nriiin  (Hum.,  17  IS,  fol.). 

SY'KIAC  MSS.— The  chief  collections  of  Syriac  MSS.  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  tin-  Vatican,  the  Bibliothequc  Na- 
tionale  in  Paris,  ami  the  Bodleian  in  Oxford.  The  oldest 
M".  ure  of  the  tit'th  century.  Wright,  I'ntnliii/iie  "/  Si/riin- 
MSS.  in  ltrit:*li  .l/ii*.  «m  (1870-72);  Zotenberg,  Cutalnguet 
dct  MSS.  nyrini/ues,  etc.  dt  la  Rib.  Nat.  Parii  (1874). 

I'KIXTKII  liooKS. — Sec  list  in  ContpectUB  lie!  Xyrorum  Lit., 
cd.  (}.  Bickell  (Minister,  1S71).  16th  century:  Widmann- 
sta-lt  (see  above).  17th  century:  Editions  of  N.  T.  by  Frost 
(CBthen,  lill'.h:  (iutbicr  (Hamburg.  1661);  0.  T.  in  Paris 
Polyglot  (1BJ9-15),  London  Polyglot  (1657) ;  in  both  an  un- 
reliable text.  ISth  century:  Edition  of  X.  T.  by  Leusdcn 
and  Schaaf  (1 70S  and  1719) :  works  of  the  Asseraanis ;  chron- 
ii-li-s  nt  l!.u  lu-i'i  :ciis  ( sec  alifivc) ;  issues  of  Hexaplar  Text  by 
Norbergand  liugati.  19th  century  :  Win.  Cureton  (d.  1864), 
ti'i'Kiirli  (see  above) ;  Fetlal  Lftten  «f  Athnnarin*  ( London, 

:   ''nr/.K*  l<fiiiitiniiimi-  —  l'»ni/ij' '•'  <'•!/>  rfi'»ii  of  li/utitlnll 
I' ft) ^ll>-it  (  London,  1s  l.'i-  I'.t  I  ;  H ixtni'if  nf  Mnrli/m  in  I'nlcstine, 

tiif  Kiixi'ln'im  (London,  1S01 ),  ete. ;  Samuel  Lee,  V.  T.  .S'i/rmce 
f^rc  aliovci:  T/i>'"jJniuif  of  Eunfbiits  (1842);  Lagarde  (Paul 
Anton  do),  Likri  Vftei'ia  Tc*t.  AJ"K-/  t/f>hi  tVyn'ace  (Leipsic, 
1861);  A>iHli:-i'i  Siirini'ii  (Leipsie,  1858);  Genpnuicu  Si/i-im -n 
(Leipsic,  IS.'iS);  <'!>', n<nti>>  Hif">f>iitioHes  Syriaec  (Leipsic, 
IMil):  IliiliiHi-nh'n  A-pottolomm  A'y/'/ace  (Leipsic,  1854); 
Wright  (Win.),  ffainiti?*  of  Aphrnnteit  (London,  1869); 
Land  (I.  P.  N.),  Anecdulu  Syriaca  (Leyden,  1862);  Martin, 
'/.'/ir,-.,v  grammatical**  d'Aboul'  Farndg  di  liar  Hebrxus 
(Paris,  1872).  and  valuable  grammatical  articles  in  Jmirnal 
iiii'iitiyHe  ;  Niildeke,  Syriac  Text  and  grammatical  articles 
in  iSittockrift  der  deutsch.  Monjenldnd.  Gettelhchaft. 

T.  C.  MURRAY. 

Syrian  Rite.    See  UNITED  SYRIANS. 

Syrin'ga  [Or.  crOpryf,  a  "tube"],  a  genus  of  Old- World 
shrubs  of  the  order  Oleaccse,  to  which  the  lilacs  belong. 
(See  LILAC.)  Popularly,  the  beautiful  shrub  I'hiltideljihut 
edronarftu,  of  tho  order  SaxifragaceaJ,  is  called  syringa,  or 
seringo.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  often  seen  in  our  gardens, 
and  its  cream-colored,  fragrant  flowers  somewhat  resemble 
orange-blossoms. 

Syr'inge  [Or.  <rvpiy(,  a  "tube"],  an  instrument  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  ordinary  suction-pump.  A 
vacuum  is  formed,  cither  by  means  of  a  piston  or  a  com- 
pressible chamber  of  india-rubber,  fitted  with  suitable 
valves.  Water  or  some  other  fluid  now  rushes  in  and  fills 
the  vacuum,  and  a  second  application  of  pressure  causes  a 
jet  of  the  contained  liquid  to  be  thrown  out.  The  syringe 
is  of  many  forms,  chiefly  employed  in  surgery,  in  horticul- 
ture, etc. 

Syro-Chaldtean  Rite.    See  CHALDEAN  CHRISTIANS. 

Syros.     See  SVRA. 

Syr'tis  Major  and  Syrtis  Minor,  the  ancient  names 
of  the  two  large  inlets,  or  rather  of  the  two  opposite  angles 
(E.  and  W.)  of  the  great  almost  rectangular  re-entrant  in 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  the 
margins  are  the  coasts  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  now 
are  called  respectively  the  Oulf  of  Sidra  and  tho  Gulf  of 
Cabcs.  They  are  shallow  and  dangerous  to  navigate  on 
account  of  quicksands  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  tides. 

Syrus  (Punuus).    See  PUBLICS  SYRUS. 

Syzran',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Simbirsk,  on 
tho  Syzran,  near  its  influx  into  the  Volga,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  very  fertile  district,  from  which  it  exports  large 
quantities  of  corn.  P.  20,000. 

Szabad  (EMERIC),  b.  in  Hungary;  became  secretary  of 
the  national  Hungarian  government  in  1849;  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  went  to  England, 


where  he  contributed  to  the  AuiftfjojMNHa  tiritnntiii-n  ;  en- 
tci-c  I  the'  Italian  military  service,  which  he  li-lt  in  Ixtil  ; 
emigrated  to  the  I  .  S.  :  became  a  captain  in  the  I'nion 
army,  serving  in  West  Virginia.  Jlc  has  written  for  jour- 
nals, and  has  [niljli-licil  //n/c/'ir//.  t'"-<t  "ml  !'i>«,ttt<  I 

allcl     M'lllrrn       11./,.     r'N      Till  llffl    Illlll     I'f'lrli,:      (IXfiS). 

Szalmdka  [<ier.  .I/./....  Tin  ,-. » !•'/,•/].  town  of  Southern 
Hungary,  county  of  liaes,  on  Lake  1'alie/,  has  manufac- 
tures nt  linen-  anil  leather,  important  cultivation  of  tnliareo 

and  br linir  of  rattle,  ami  a  brisk  trade  in  horses,  cattle, 

sheep,  wool,  and  bides.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and 
16  suburbs,  and  is  rather  inditVcicntly  built,  though  it  eon- 
tains  several  handsome  buildings,  such  as  the  church  of 
St.  Theresa,  the  beautiful  (iic-ek  church,  the  town-house, 
the  new  barracks,  etc.  1'.  .il'i.:!L':!. 

Sza'lny  (xfih'lon.  (L\.-/t...i.  h.  at  iimU  \pr.  IS,  Isl.'i; 
studied  at  the  I'nhcisity  of  l'i-th,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  is:;:::  dcM.ted  him.-elf  to  history,  jurisprudence, 
and  polities:  became  editor  of  various  leading  reform  pa- 
pers, and  published  a  collection  of  political  essays  in  IMT. 
and  of  political  biographies  1847-5:':  was  the  most  promi- 
nent member  of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Hun- 
garian penal  code,  a  work  which  earned  great  admiration 
outside  Hungary:  was  sent  as  ambassador  in  1848  to  the 
provisional  government  of  Oermany  in  Frankfort;  rc-i>  Yil 
subsequently  in  London  and  Switzerland,  occupied  with 
historical  studies;  returned  to  Hungary  in  IMil.  1).  at 
Salzburg  July  17,  1864.  His  principal  works  are  a  IIi*l<,ry 
,,f  //nni/nfif  (6  vols.,  1850-63),  Eizterhuzy  MikMt  (2  vols., 
1862-66),  etc. 

Szar'vas  (sor'vosh),  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho  Kiiros, 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  fortifications  have  now  fallen 
into  decay,  and  it  derives  its  importance  mostly  from  its 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
sieges  of  1595  and  1685.  The  surrounding  country  ii 
swampy  and  marshv,  but  famous  for  its  extensive  bee- 
cultivation.  P.  18,917. 

Szathmnr-  Nemethi  (soTmar  na-met'),  town  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Szamos,  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
slibowiz,  a  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  plums.  P.  18,35.'!. 

Szechenyi  (sa'ken-ye),  (ISTVA'N),  COUNT,  b.  at  Vienna 
Sept.  21, 1791,  of  an  old  and  celebrated  Hungarian  family; 
served  in  the  Austrian  wars  with  Napoleon,  but  retired 
from  the  army  in  1825,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  development  of  his  native  country. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Academy  of  Science,  of  the  first  Hungarian  theatre, 
of  tho  conservatory  of  music  in  Pesth,  etc.,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  great  bridge  across  the  Danube  at  Buda- Pesth, 
in  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  the  Danube  through  the 
Iron  Gates,  in  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss,  etc.  But  it  was  his  idea  that  the 
progress  of  Hungary  could  not  be  effected  unless  by  the 
aristocracy  and  in  close  alliance  with  Austria,  and  he  con- 
sequently opposed  Kossuth  very  strongly.  Nevertheless, 
in  1848  he  consented  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bathyanyi- 
Kossuth  ministry,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Austria  he  became  insane,  and  was  brought  to  the  asylum 
of  Dobling,  near  Vienna.  Here  he  nearly  recovered,  but 
in  Mar.,  1860,  the  Austrian  police,  suspecting  him  of  being 
the  author  of  a  political  pamphlet  which  criticised  the  gov- 
ernment very  severely,  undertook  a  search  of  his  rooms  and 
papers,  and  this  excited  him  so  violently  that  he  relapsed, 
and  shot  himself  Apr.  8,  1860.  He  was  author  of  several 
spirited  pamphlets. 

Szegedin',  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  influx  of  the  Ma- 
ros  in  the  Theiss,  is  fortified  and  has  several  fine  buildings, 
though  in  general  it  is  ill  built  and  most  of  its  streets  are 
unpaved.  It  manufactures  soda,  tobacco,  cloth,  and  a  cel- 
ebrated kind  of  soap,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  salt,  and  timber.  Its  two  annual  fairs  are,  next 
to  those  of  Pesth  and  Debreczin,  the  best  frequented  in 
Hungary,  and  exchanges  of  vast  amount  are  here  effected, 
especially  in  salt  from  Transylvania,  grain  from  tho  Ban- 
ate,  wood  and  wooden  ware.  Even  at  the  time  of  Matthias 
Corvinus  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  the 
country.  On  Aug.  3,  1849,  the  Hungarians  were  defeated 
here  by  the  Austrians.  On  its  wharves  are  built  the  best 
river-boats  in  Hungary.  P.  70,179. 

Szeghalom',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Bcrettyo  Canal, 
carries  on  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  horses.  P. 
6112. 

Szegszard,  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  Danube,  cele- 
brated for  its  wines.  P.  10,500. 

Szeklers,  or  Szechs.    See  TRANSYLVANIA. 

Szigeth',  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  influx  of  tho  Iza  in 
the  Theiss,  has  large  saltworks.  P.  6408. 

S/olnok',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  has  a  large 
trade  in  corn,  salt,  and  timber.  P.  15,847. 
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T. 


T,  a  consonant,  classed  as  a  lingual  mute.  Tt  is  subject 
to  numerous  interchanges  with  cither  MDMHIMltf.  T.  as  an 
abbreviation  stands  for  Titus,  ton,  treble. 

Taa'singe,  nn  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic,  im- 
mediately S.  of  Funen.  Area,  27  sq.  m.  P.  4500. 

Tnbanid:r.     See  HORSE-FLY. 

Tabas'co,  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  border  - 


nnd  in  the  marshy  and  swampy  districts  very  unhealthy. 
But  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  surface  is  to  a 
(treat  extent  covered  with  primeval  forests,  and  in  open- 
ings in  the  forests  indigo  and  cacao  grow  wild.  Sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  and  cacao  are  cultivated  ;.the  value 
of  the  annual  cacao-harvest  is  estimated  lit  from  $1,000,000 
to  SI, 500,000.  Pop.  83,707,  chiefly  Indians. 

Tabasheer  [Pcrs.  i&bMr,  "clay."],  a  natural  glass 
obtained  from  the  hollow  stems  of  certain  bamboos.  It 
appears  to  be  the  product  of  an  exudation  of  the  silicious 
sap  of  the  plant  into  its  internal  cavity.  It  is  very  light, 
brittle,  porous,  and  has  hygrometric  properties.  There  arc 
several  varieties.  The  transparent  kinds  have  the  lowest 
refractive  power  of  all  known  substances  except  the  gases. 
Its  refraction  of  the  mean  yellow  ray  has  the  index  1.111. 
The  Hindoos  ascribe  to  it  great  medicinal  virtues. 

Ta'berg,  p.-v.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  400. 

Tab'ernacle,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1296. 

Tabernacle,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  355. 

Tabernacle  [Lat.  tabem<u:ul«m\,  The,  a  large  and 
costly  tent  erected  by  the  Israelites  near  the  close  of  their 
encampment  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  subsequently 
carried  with  them  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
and  into  the  Holy  Land.  Its  construction,  together  with 
all  its  hangings  and  furniture,  was  under  especial  divine 
direction,  even  in  its  minutest  details.  It  was  designed  as 
the  place  where  God  should  especially  manifest  his  pres- 
ence to  his  people,  and  where  they  should  offer  to  him  their 
sacrificial  worship.  For  the  same  purposes  it  was  continued 
in  Palestine  until  replaced  under  Solomon  by  the  temple, 
a  reproduction  of  it  in  more  durable  material,  but  with 
each  of  its  dimensions  exactly  doubled.  In  structure  it 
consisted  essentially,  in  ground-plan,  of  two  adjoining 
rooms,  with  an  outer  court  surrounding  both.  The  inner 
room,  which  was  an  exact  cube,  contained  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  with  its  contents ;  over  this  were  the  figures  of 
two  cherubim,  and  between  them  the  Shekinah.  The  only 
access  to  this  room  was  from  the  outer  room,  of  the  same 
width  and  height,  but  just  twice  the  length.  Between  them 
hung  a  veil,  which  was  passed  only  by  the  high  priest,  and 
by  him  only  on  one  day  of  the  year,  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment. In  the  outer  room  was  the  golden  censer,  the  golden 
altar  on  which  incense  was  burned  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, the  table  of  shew-bread,  on  which  were  twelve  loaves 
of  bread,  replaced  each  week,  and  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
lamps  of  which  were  trimmed  every  morning  and  lighted 
every  evening.  Into  this  the  high  priest  and  the  priests 
entered  daily  in  the  course  of  their  regular  ministrations, 
but  no  others.  This  was  entered  at  the  eastern  end  from 
the  court  in  front.  In  the  court  the  principal  object  was 
the  large  brazen  altar,  on  which  all  burnt-offerings  and  the 
appointed  parts  of  other  sacrifices  were  burned.  Between 
this  and  the  sanctuary  itself  was  placed  the  brazen  laver 
for  the  frequent  ablutions  of  the  priests.  This  court  was 
entered  not  only  by  the  priests  and  Levites,  but  by  all 
Israelites — who  must  be  ceremonially  clean — who  came  to 
offer  sacrifices.  The  entrance  to  this  was  also  by  a  hang- 
ing of  curtains  gorgeously  wrought  in  colors,  supported 
on  pillars,  and  was  20  cubits  in  width.  The  three  en- 
trances were  thus  in  one  line,  all  facing  eastward.  In  the 
temple  other  courts  were  added  beyond,  and  in  this  court 
were  various  fixtures  for  the  convenience  of  the  sacrificers. 
The  dimensions  of  the  court  were  100  X  SO  cubits  ;  it  was 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  pillars  of  brass  5  cubits  high  and 
5  cubits  apart,  resting  in  sockets  of  brass ;  and  on  these 
were  hung,  by  hooks  of  silver,  curtains,  one  for  each  side, 
of  "fine  twined  linen."  The  sanctuary  itself,  within  the 
court,  was  a  tent  covered  with  a  series  of  curtains ;  but 
under  these  curtains  was  a  structure  30  X  10  cubits,  having 
its  sides  and  rear  of  acacia  boards  10  cubits  high.  Each 


board  had  at  the  bottom  two  silver  tenons  fitting  into  sil- 
ver sockets  placed  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  on  the 
outer  side  a  ring  of  gold  through  which  ran  bars  of  acacia 
to  hold  all  together.  This  was  di\  ided  by  a  curtain  so  an 
to  form  the  holy  place,  20  X  10  cubits,  and  the  holy  of 
holies,  10  x  I"  cubits.  The  covering  rose  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  to  an  apex  over  the  centre,  and  extended  5  cubits 
on  each  side  beyond  the  boards,  and  also  5  cubits  in  front, 
forming  a  sort  of  porch.  This  covering  was  formed  of 
four  sets  of  curtains,  of  which  the  innermost  was  of  finely- 
wrought  linen  lind  hung  down  over  the  front;  the  next  Of 
goats'  hair;  the  third  of  rams'  skins  dressed  with  the  wool 
on,  and  dyed  red  ;  the  fourth,  which  according  to  Fcrgusson 
was  only  placed  over  the  joint  of  the  last,  was  of  "  badgers'" 
(probably,  seals')  skins.  The  two  inner  coverings  were 
made  in  strips  sewed  together,  but  so  as  to  leave  two  parts 
in  each,  which  were  joined  together  with  buckles  of  gold. 

The  tabernacle  in  all  its  structure  was  arranged  for  con- 
venient packing,  transportation,  and  setting  up  ;  but  never- 
theless, in  size,  in  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  in  costli- 
ness of  material,  was  a  magnificent  structure  for  the 
wilderness.  It  was  plainly  intended  to  impress  immedi- 
ately upon  the  people  in  the  strongest  way  the  majesty  of 
God,  whose  presence  was  there  manifested,  and  to  whom 
they  there  drew  near  in  their  sacrifices.  It  was  also  in 
every  part  symbolical  of  divine  truth.  The  most  salient 
points  of  this  symbolism  are  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Literature. — Art.  "  Tabernacle"  (Plumptre) 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible ;  Neumann,  Vie  Xtiftx/iiiitc 
(1861);  Riggenbach,  Die  mosaitehe  Stiftthutte  (1863); 
Langc's  Commentary  (Schaff's  edition)  on  Lev.  xxiv.  aeq. 
and  1  Kings  vi.  sew.  FREOF.HK'  GARDINER. 

Tabernacles,  The  Feast  of,  one  of  the  three  great 
festivals  at  which  all  the  males  of  Israel  were  required  to 
present  themselves  at  the  sanctuary.  It  began  on  the  15th 
Tisri,  the  first  month  of  the  civil  and  seventh  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  corresponding  to  the  last  part  of  Sep- 
tember or  first  part  of  October,  and  continued  seven  days, 
with  a  supplementary  eighth  day.  On  the  first  and  on 
the  eighth  day  there  were  "  holy  convocations,"  when  no 
servile  work  might  be  done,  although  the  other  activities 
of  life  were  allowable.  On  the  remaining  days  there  was 
no  legal  restriction  on  labor,  but  from  the.  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  feast  it  must  have  been  largely  suspended. 

The  feast  was  pre-eminently  a  thanksgiving  festival  after 
the  close  of  the  agricultural  labors  of  the  year,  and  was  far 
more  joyously  kept  than  any  of  the  other  feasts.  Its  posi- 
tion, also,  five  days  after  the  great  annual  day  of  atone- 
ment, the  only  fast-day  prescribed  in  the  Law,  contributed 
to  this  result.  According  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Law,  it 
was  distinguished  by  two  peculiar  observances,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  several  others  of  great  significance  and 
beauty  grew  up  around  these.  The  first  of  these  character- 
istics resulted  from  the  command  to  the  Israelites  to  dwell 
in  booths  during  the  seven  days  of  the  feast:  the  command 
did  not  apply  to  the  supplementary  eighth  day.  These 
booths  were  to  be  constructed  of  the  branches  of  "goodly 
trees,"  and  were  not  tents.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
the  sides  were  built  up  of  boards,  and  only  the  roof  made 
of  branches,  and  they  were  placed  on  the  roofs  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  houses,  and  in  any  unoccupied  places  in  the 
streets.  As  little  furniture  as  possible  was  to  be  placed  in 
them,  and  it  was  not  required  that  women  and  children 
should  dwell  in  them,  but  only  men.  Tradition  interpreted 
the  word  dwell  to  mean  taking  at  least  two  meals  a  day  in 
them.  This  dwelling  in  booths  connected  the  harvest  fes- 
tival with  the  national  and  religious  life  of  Israel,  ami  was 
expressly  made  in  the  Law  a  remembrancer  of  their  deliv- 
erance from  Egypt.  Some  writers  have  thought  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  during  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  the  Israelites  escaped  from  their  tents  to  tem- 
porarily-constructed booths;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that 
the  reference  is  to  their  first  encampments  on  the  march 
out  of  Egypt,  especially  at  Succoth  (=  "  booths"),  when 
they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  provide  themselves  with  tents. 
The  other  legal  peculiarity  of  the  feast  was  in  the  sacri- 
fices. These  were  not  only  of  great  abundance,  but  weir 
arranged  in  a  singular  manner.  There  was  offered  on  each 
day  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  with  two  rams  and  fourteen 
lambs  for  a  burnt-offering ;  but  besides  this,  there  was  a 
further  burnt-offering  of  bullocks,  thirteen  on  the  first  day, 
twelve  on  the  second,  and  so  on  diminishing  by  one  on 
each  successive  day,  until  only  seven  were  offered  on  the 
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seventh  clay.  On  the  eighth  day  the  sacrifices  were  a  goat 
for  a  sin-offcrin:.',  "in-  lnillo"k,  one  ram,  and  seven  lamli- 
for  a  burnt-offering.  Tin-  I, aw  required  that  :it  the  tca-t  »t 
tahernaclc--  in  the  -a  Miat  i-a!  year  thf  Law  should  lie  pub- 
licly read  to  tin-  whole  people,  nn'Ti.  women,  and  children. 
In  addition  to  thu  dwelling  in  booths,  il  was  eu-tomnry 
for  each  Israelite  to  carry  in  his  hand  during  the  fc-thal 
the  liiln/i  or  bundle  of  •_•!•> ' -n  branches  tied  together,  and 
also  some  fruit,  usually  iurlcr-t<md  !•.  In-  tin-  citron.  This 
etutom  added  much  to  the  joj  '  of  the  festival.  T\vo 

other  customs  arose  lit  an  early  date,  and  are  thought  lo 
be  alluded  to  in  the  .New  Te-tament.  "ne  "I1  the  priests 
drew  water  in  a  golden  pitcher  from  the  I'ool  of  Sihiiiin. 
and  brought  it  through  the  water-gate  of  the  temple  to  the 
alt. i  '.  AS  he  entered,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  people 
in  the  mean  time  had  repaired  to  tin-  temple  in  holiday 
attire  and  with  their  In/nil*  in  their  hands.  Then,  jn-t 
before  the  offering  of  the  sarriliees,  the  water  was  poured 
upon  the  iiltnr,  amid  the,  joyous  chanting  of  Ps.  exviii. 
und  the  shaking  "f  the  Inlnlii.  So  great  was  the  joyous- 
ne-s  of  tin:  occasion  that  it  became  a  rabbinieal  proverl>, 
"  He  has  never  seen  joy  who  has  not  seen  ihe  joy  of  the 
pouring  nut  of  the  water  of  Siloam.''  To  this  custom  allu- 
sion is  made  iii  John  vii.  ,'{7,  38.  In  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  ••  holy  ronvoration  "  the  men  and  women  assembled 
iu  the  courts  of  the  temple  expressly  to  rejoice  over  the 
drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam  in  the  morning,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  unrestrained  hilarity.  On  this  occasion 
two  great  lights  were  set  up  in  the  court,  each  consisting 
of  four  lamps,  the  oil  for  which  was  supplied  by  the  sons 
of  the  priests,  and  the  wicks  made  of  cast-off  priestly  gar- 
ments. The  light  is  said  to  have  reached  over  nearly  the 
whole  city.  The  passage  John  viii.  12  is  supposed  to  allude 

to  this  light.  FltKDKIUi;  GAIUHNKII. 

Tabernremontana.  See  COW-THEE  and  FORBIDDEN 
Fni  IT. 

Tnbertown,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Ind.     P.  447. 

Tnberville,  p.-v.,  St.  Clairco.,  Mo.     P.  160. 

Ta'hcs  I>CHS;I|I-.  riillusis  SpiiiMlis,  Diichrii- 
ne's  Disease,  better  known  as  Progressive  Loco- 
motor  Ataxia,  a  degenerative  condition  of  the  posterior 
gray  column  of  the  spinal  cord,  usually  by  the  successive 
steps  of  fatty  degeneration,  granular  disintegration,  and 
atrophy,  from  which  the  terms  tubes  and  fihihitlt,  denoting 
"  wasting."  The  term  "progressive  locomotor  ataxia"  is 
descriptive  of  the  chief  features  of  the  disease.  Ataxia  (Gr. 
a  privative,  and  rdfis,  "arrangement"  or  "order")  desig- 
nates the  peeuliar  loss  of  control  in  this  disease  over  groups 
of  muscles  which  in  health  are  co-ordinated  or  employed  in 
unison.  This  deranged,  inharmonious  action  of  muscles 
is  limited  chiefly  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  manifested 
when  attempting  to  walk  :  hence  the  term  "  locomotor," 
while  the  affix  "progressive"  indicates  the  steady  and 
hopeless  progress  of  the  malady.  The  sight  aids  greatly 
in  the  precision  and  certainty  of  walking.  Hence,  in  the 
early  stage  of  ataxia  the  gait  may  be  unsteady  only  at 
night,  twilight,  or  when  the  eyes  arc  closed.  In  more  ad- 
vanced stages  the  patient  has  not  sufficient  control  to  stand 
with  the  eyes  shut,  and,  on  attempting  to  walk,  the  limbs 
move  irregularly  and  wildly,  the  feet  coming  down  abruptly 
with  u  flapping  sound,  the  patient  catching  at  support  or 
falling.  The  limbs,  though  wholly  beyond  control  for 
walking,  are  not  paralyzed,  and  retain  full  power,  as  de- 
monstrated by  the  dynamometer.  Intense  pains,  of  elec- 
tric rapidity  and  lancinating  severity,  shoot  from  the  feet 
to  the  thighs,  trunk,  and  often  to  the  head.  The  soles  of 
the  feet  often  are  anaesthetic,  and  seem  to  the  patient 
puffy,  as.  if  walking  on  down  or  velvet.  There  may  be 
anesthesia  of  other  parts.  The  rectum  and  bladder  may 
be  impaired,  and  the  sexual  appetite  and  power  are  usually 
annihilated.  There  may  be  local  dull  pain  over  the  spine, 
denoting  the  point  of  disease,  and  also  a  slight  sense  of 
constriction  at  a  corresponding  level,  as  if  a  string  were 
tied  round  the  body.  The  mind,  as  a  rule,  is  sound,  except 
so  far  as  long-continued  intense  pain,  sleeplessness,  and 
knowledge  of  the  desperate  and  hopeless  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease dispirits  and  demoralizes.  Alcohol  freely  taken  re- 
lieves  the  pain,  and  opium,  especially  administered  subcu- 
taneously.  Uut  the  pain  constantly  recurs,  and  hence 
either  the  alcohol  or  opium  habit  is  apt  to  become  estab- 
lished in  ataxic  patients.  Cold  and  changeable  weather 
intensifies  their  distress.  Hence,  they  should  be  placed  in 
warm,  sunny  rooms,  protected  from  damp  and  chilly  air,  and 
well  housed  in  winter.  This  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
in  some  cases  induced  by  intemperance  ;  in  others  by  licen- 
tious excess  and  specific  disease  :  in  others  it  would  seem 
the  reflex  result  of  disease  of  the  bowel  and  the  urinary 
tract,  as  in  stricture  of  the  rectum,  haemorrhoids,  urethral 
stricture,  ete.  Habitual  exposure  to  inclement  weather  and 
the  rheumatic  and  gouty  vices  of  the  blood  may  induce  it. 


When  due  to  specific  blood-slates,  an  rheumatism,  gout,  ami 
syphili-.  then;  is  hope  of  cure  or  arrest  of  the  disease  by 

specific    treatment.       Hut    more   often  the    cause    i-    ol 
and  ot  -low,  insidious  approach  ;  it  is  surely  "  progress! ,  c," 
and  treatment    is    limited   to  general  tonic    and  hygienic 
measures,  and  assuaging  pain  by  anodynes. 
K.   DARWIN  III   lisov,  .111.       Kl:viSKI)  IIY  \VlI.LAIlIlPAHKKU. 

Table  Bluff,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Humboldtco.,  Cal.     P.  •!".•>. 

Table-Land,  or  Plateau.  See  EARTH,  by  I'IIOF. 
A.  GrvoT,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 

Table  Mound,  tp.,  Dubuque  co.,  I».     P.  1137. 

Table  Mountain,  in  Piekens  co.,  8.  C.,  20  miles  X.  W. 
of  Greenville,  rises  i:;no  toi  t  al>,  ,\  .•  tide,  and  there  is  on  one 
side  a  long  line  of  elill's  llillii  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
The  vicinity  abounds  in  imposing  and  beautiful  scenery, 
and  is  becoming  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

Table  Rock,  tp..  Izard  co.,  Ark.     P.  257. 

Table  Hock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     P.  759. 

Table  Hock,  tp.,  Siskirou  co.,  Cal.     P.  :',L'7. 

Taboo',  or  Tabu',  a  Polynesian  custom  by  which 
persons,  places,  or  things  become  so  sacred  that  certain 
persons  cannot  touch  or  come  near  them  without  becoming 
defiled  and  outlawed.  The  system  of  taboo  penetrates  the 
whole  social  life  of  most  of  the  unchristianized  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  is  a  potent  engine  in  the  hands  of  chiefs  and 
priests  for  the  management  and  subjection  of  the  people. 

Ta'bor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fremont  co.,  la.     P.  310. 

Tabor  College,  Fremont  co.,  la.,  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Tabor  Literary  Institute  in  1854,  and 
reincorporatcd  under  the  name  of  Tabor  College  in  July, 
1866.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  colony  of  Congregational- 
ists  from  Obcrlin,  0.,  who  formed  the  settlement  at  Tabor 
in  1851  under  the  leadership  of  Deacon  George  B.  Ga.-ion 
and  Rev.  John  Todd.  Many  citizens  of  Tabor  gave  largely 
of  their  property  to  the  college  at  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege department.  The  first  nineteen  donors  gave  in  cash 
and  notes  60  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  their  prop- 
erty. In  the  admission  of  students  no  distinction  is 
made  on  account  of  sex  or  race.  An  academy  was  opened 
in  1857,  and  a  college  department  in  1866.  Tabor  College 
includes,  besides  the  college  department,  a  ladies'  depart- 
ment, a  teachers'  department,  and  a  preparatory  academv. 
In  all  departments  the  number  of  students  during  the  year 
has  varied  from  156  to  210,  about  one-fifth  the  average  at- 
tendance being  in  the  college  course.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Brooks, 
the  present  incumbent  (1873),  was  principal  of  the  acad- 
emy and  first  president  of  the  college.  The  college  has 
two  buildings,  234  acres  of  land,  a  library  of  3200  volumes, 
and  a  cabinet  of  3150  specimens.  The  endowment,  includ- 
ing unpaid  subscriptions,  is  $55,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents from  the  first  exceeds  1000.  WM.  M.  BROOKS. 

Ta'borites  [named  from  Tabor,  one  of  their  strong- 
holds], a  sect  of  the  Hussites  organized  in  1420  under 
Ziska.  They  opposed  the  Calixtines  or  Utraquists,  no  less 
than  the  Romanists,  and  waged  long  defensive  wars.  They 
finally  took  the  name  of  BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN  (which  sec). 
Taborit'ic  (or  Thaboritic)  Light.  See  HESYCHASTS. 
Ta'bor,  Mount,  an  insulated  mountain  of  Northern 
Palestine,  in  Galilee,  6  miles  8.  E.  of  Nazareth,  rises  1000 
feet,  and  commands  a  large  and  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  was  from  the  fourth  century  generally  regarded 
as  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  until  recent 
researches  showed  that  at  the  time  when  that  event  took 
place,  its  summit  was  occupied  by  a  populous  town. 

Tabreez',  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Azerbaijan,  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall  3j  miles  in 
circuit,  but  is  ill  built,  with  crooked,  narrow,  and  dirty 
streets,  and  no  remarkable  public  edifices.  Its  bazaars  are 
mean  buildings,  but  extensive,  and  a  large  and  important 
trade  is  carried  on  here,  partly  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
city  itself,  silk,  arms,  shawls,  tobacco,  and  leather,  partly 
as  a  transient  trade  between  Russia  and  Turkey  and  Persia 
and  India.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  mostly  consisting  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. P.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Tacahout,  or  Mahu,  a  nutgall  which  grows  on  Tnm~ 
arltciu  Inclica,  a  species  of  TAMARISK  (which  see).  It  is 
valuable  as  a  prolific  source  of  gallic  acid.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  exported  from  India  and  Barbary. 

Tac'amahac.  (1)  The  resin  of  Fnyara  oclaadra,  a 
tree  of  Curacoa  and  Venezuela;  (2)  that  of  the  buds  of 
balsam  poplar,  which  grows  in  the  U.  S.  (Pupulut  baln'im- 
i/rra) ;  (3)  that  of  CalepKyllum  Calaba,  C.  itiopkyllitm, 
:ntd  ''.  T>ti->iin"li<i<_'a,  Old-World  tropical  trees,  producing 
East  Indian  tacamahac ;  (4)  the  Mexican  COPAL  (which 
see).  These  articles  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine ;  all 
but  the  second  are  employed  in  varnishes,  incense,  etc. 
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TACHE— TACKING. 


Tache  (AI.KXAXIIKK),  brother  of  Sir  Ktir-nnc   I'.,  b.  at 

Kaim.ma-ka.  Lower  Canada.  ill  1s--:  graduated  at  tllu 
college  of  Si.  II.Mii'inlhc:  hci-iimc  11  member  of  the  order  of 
tlii'  Immiieulalt'  (  'olH'i'pt  i"li  :  was  iinlailicil  priest  l>i:;: 
went  us  a  missionary  to  the  lied  Kivcr  country,  and  thence 
aiming  tho  Indian*  of  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan; 

i  .......  iidjutor  bishop  of  St.  llomf'ace.  Manitoba.  !>..!. 

|i  1-;,:;.  and  archbishop  1871;  excrteil  himself  as  a 
peacemaker  .luring  the  Kiel  insur 


rrection  of  18G!)-7H.  anil 


I  a  college  and  theological  seminary  at  St.  Boni- 
.i;,|M,-itc  l-'nrt  <«arry.  Author  of  Vim/I  A>nii'><  ill- 
J/'W"/i*  iliitix  li-  .\iinl-, mi-it  df  I'  Anu'riijin'  (  .Montreal.  I  '•('>*;  , 
A'--'/'"'**''  *,n-  ti  .\:,,-il -i,,>,  *t  ill  I' .din'riijU'-  (IS69),  and  nu- 
merous rcj-'irts  on  Indian  missions  in  the  Ann<ilcn  tit  la 
J'j-ii/iin/iiii'i.ii  :li  In  /-'ni. — His  brother,  JEAX  CHARLES,  M.  !>., 
b.  at  Kamuuraska  in  1S21,  is  author  of  several  works  in 
French,  including  /v\^///Vw  ,^r  /-•  {',<,,<nl'<  unit*  /,  /'nint 
tie  \'in-  tcotAmtttt  (Paris.  18J5),  and  l>rn  I'rorincei  dc 
f'A  iin'n'ifni-  'In  \ni-il  et  d'une  Union  federate  (Quebec, 
ls.,!i).  and  works  on  legal  and  industrial  subjects,  in 
French  and  Knglish. 

Tach6  (Sir  ETIEXNE  PASCHAL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  St. 
Thomas,  Quebec,  Canada,  in  1795 ;  served  as  a  militia 
officer  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  afterward  studied  medicine, 
and  interested  himself  in  literature,  science,  and  politics: 
entered  tho  assembly  1841 ;  was  deputy  adjutant-general 
1S47.  commissioner  of  public  works  1848-49,  Speaker  of 
the  legislative  council  1856-57;  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria  Nov.,  1858;  became  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to 
the  queen  1800.  D.  at  St.  Thomas  in  1865.  Author  of  /in 
Dtvtlappement  de  In  force  physique  chrz  I' Hi, 1111,1,'  (  |si".h. 
Sfjlextont  mr  t'Onjanimttinn  den  \roluiilierci  (1863),  etc. 

Tachygloss'idie     [from     Tachyylosms  —  Or.    raxw, 
"quick,"  and  yAiliro-a,  "tongue" — the  generic  name  of  the 
species],  a  family  of  mammals  of  tho  order  Monotremata, 
confined  to  Australia  and  its  adjuncts,  and  represented  there 
by  tho  so-called  "hedgehogs,"  but  which  must  never  be  con- 
founded with  the  hedgehogs  of  Europe.    The  name  Tachy- 
gloMut  refers  to  the  swiftness  with  which  itcan  use  its  tongue 
in  protrusion  and  retraction.    Echidna,  a  name  often  used, 
was  preoccupied  in  zoology.     The  general  form  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  hedgehog  of  Europe;  the  face  and 
jaws  are,  however,  produced  into  a  long  and  tubular  ros- 
trum ;  at  tho  end  of  this  is  the  small  mouth  ;  teeth  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  but  on  tho  palate  are  robust  horny  spines, 
pointing  backward;  the  tongue  is  subcylindrical,  and  very 
long,  flexible,  and  protractile,  and  armed  with  numerous 
horny  warts ;  the  surface  of  the  body  and  head  above  and 
on-  the   sides   is   armed    with  long,  stout,    tapering,   and 
pointed  spines,  intermingled  with  coarse  hair,  and  below 
is  clothed  chiefly  with  simple  coarse  hair;  the  limbs  are 
short  and  robust,  each  provided  with  five  toes ;  those  of 
the  anterior  feet  with  graduated  long,  compressed  curved 
claws;    those  of  the  hinder  feet   with  abruptly    unequal 
claws— viz.  the  inner  with  a  broad  rounded  nail,  the  second 
with  a  very  long,  and  the  others  with  regularly  graduated 
moderately  compressed  curved  claws  (the  males  are  pro- 
vided with  horny  spurs  to  the  hind  feet,  which  arc  wantino- 
in  the  females) ;  the  tail  is  rudimentary.     The  family  is 
represented    by  but   one  known  genus    (Tachygliamt  or 
Li-lHitiia),  which  has  representatives  in  (1)  Australia  gen- 
•ally,  and  (2)  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Tho  forms  of  both 


countries  arc  very  nearly  allied,  and  have  been  designate 
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ength  of  about  eighteen  inches.  They  chiefly  feed  on  ants 
and  other  small  insects,  as  is  indicated  by  their  small  mouth 
and  extensible  tongue,  but  sometimes  take  in  grass  They 
are  capable  of  sustaining  life  for  a  long  time  without  food 
»nd  are  supposed  to  remain  dormant  during  the  dry  ho 

lonths  of  summer,  as  they  are  at  least  chiefly  seen  durinj 
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winter  They  are  also  said  to  be  to  some  extent  proof 
against  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes.  "  Tho  strength  of 
the  echidnas  is  most  wonderful,  and  their  digging  capa- 
bilities will  scarcely  be  credited.  The  animal  often  appears 
to  be  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  if  sheltered  in  some  con- 
venient corner  where  the  soil  is  stiff  clay,  a  spade  is  neces- 

?*,      <1.1,"1°llS0   ll-      In    soft   "lluvial   soil   or   sand  an 
churoa  will  disappear  before  the  observer's  eyes  without 
any   apparent    effort,    gradually    sinking   out   of    sMit." 
("•''W'-l  THEODORE  GILL. 

ichygraphy.     See  STENOGRAPHV,  by  J.  F.  MEYER 

Tachypet'idse  [from  Tacl,ypetei—  Gr.raXv,irr,,.  "fast- 
-the  name  of  the  only  known  genus],  a  family  of 
birds  represented  by  the  "frigate-bird"  or  "man-of-war" 
of 
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of  mariners.     The  form  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  pelicans   but  the  neck  is  rather  shorter,  and  the  an- 
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omy  ;  the  bill  is  moderately  long  (longer  than  the 


head),  rather  slender  and  contracted  toward  the  middle, 
and  nearly  straight,  but  with  the  end  strongly  hooked;  its 
sheath  is  composite  or  grooved,  as  in  all  the  Pygopodee • 
the  edges  arc  entire:  the  no.-trils  are  in  the  lateral  groove! 
and  very  narrow;  the  gular  pouch  is  moderately,  or  even 
largely,  developed:  the  wings  are  very  long  and  pointed; 
the  tail  is  also  very  long,  and  is  very  deeply  forked,  and 
has  twelve  feathers:  the  legs  are  inserted  nnusuajly  far 
forward  (an  exceptional  .shortness  of  the  steinum  being 
co-ordinated  with  this  character),  and  rather  small;  the 
tarsi  are  very  short  (much  more  so  than  the  outer  toe)'  and 
much  compressed  and  plumose:  the  toes  are  slender,' and 
the  web  between  them  deeply  indented  :  the  claws  moder-ito 
and  curved,  and  the  middle  one  pectinated.  The  family 
belongs  to  the  same  group  ( 1'ygopodes)  with  the  Phiethont- 
ulro  (tropic-birds),  Plotidas  (snake-birds),  Phuhi.-i •,„.,„-,, 
oidffl  (cormorants),  I'elecaniduM  pelicans),  and  Sulida'  (gan- 
nets).  (As  to  habits  of  species,  see  FIIIGATE-KIKII.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tac'itus  (C.  CORNEI.II-S).     The  place  and  date  of  hie 
birth  arc   not  known,  but  he  married  a  daughter  of  C 
Julius  Agrieola  in  78  A.   D.;    was   pni'tor  in  88;   consul 
suffectus  in  «7,  and  probably  survived   Trajan,  who  died 
in  117.     He  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  as  an 
orator   when    I'liny   entered    public    life.      They    bcc-imc 
intimate  friends.    Of  I'liny 's  letters,  eleven  are  addressed  to 
him,  and  it  is  apparent  that  his  friendship  was  considered 
by  Phny  as  a  distinction.     As  an  author  he  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  his  own  times  nnd  the  next  century.     The 
emperor  Tacitus  claimed  relationship  to  him,  and  ordered 
his   works  to   be  placed   in  all  public   libraries,  and   ten 
copies  to  be  made  every  year  at  the  public   expense  and 
deposited  in  tho  Arehcia.     During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Roman  epoch  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  however    he 
was  not  much   read,  and   most   of  his  works   have  come 
down  to  us  only  in  a  mutilated  and  corrupted  form.     The 
dialogue  De  Umloribut  is  his  earliest  work  ;  its  authen- 
ticity has  been  denied  by  some  scholars,  but  is  "encrallv 
accepted.     Agrieola  is  a  biography  of  his  fathcr-'in-law   a 
masterpiece  in  artistic  respects,  and  of  special  interest  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  Agrieola  spent  so  much  of  his  time 
in  Britain      l)e  J/,,,-,7,,,.  <•<  /'„;,„//,  «„.„,„,„>  is  an  CSi..lv 
which  probably  had  originally  a  moral  purpose  as  much 
as  an  historical.     Of  his  Hittonte,  written  before  the  An- 
nales,  only  the  first  four  and  a  half  books  are  extant   "iv- 
mg  the  history  of  the  years  69-70  A.  D.     Of  the  Annaki 
beginning  at  the  death  of  Augustus  and  ending  at  the 
death  of  Nero,  only  the  first  four  books,  parts  of  the  fifth 
the  sixth,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth,  are  extant.     The  style  of  these  writ- 
ings is  very  peculiar.     To  the  common  reader  it  is  harsh 
and  obscure,  yet  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  powerful. 
.Scholars  who  arc  familiar  with  the  author  generally  admire 
not  only  the  intellectual  and  moral,  but  also  the'  literary 
character  which  those  works  reveal.     Editions  by  Bckke'r 
ttltll'  °J;elU  <m6  <""»  18*8),  Ritter  (1848),  and   Halm 
1863);    English    translations    by    Gordon    (1728-31)     by 
Murphy  (1793),  and  by  Church  and   Brodribb  (London, 
1864). 

^Tacitus  (M.  CLAUDIUS),  Roman  emperor  Sept.  25, 
2,5-Apr.  9,  276,  b.  at  Interamna,  the  present  Terni,  in 
Umbna,  about  200;  was  noted  as  one  of  tho  oldest  senators 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  when  the  senate,  after 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  elected  him  emperor.  He  was  an 
upright  and  honest  character,  and  possessed  of  great 
literary  interest.  It  was  his  idea  to  reinstate  the  senate 
in  its  former  authority,  and  to  check  the  steadily-increas- 
ing licentiousness  and  confusion  in  all  public  affairs;  but 
the  task  proved  too  much  for  his  years,  and  he  died  200 
days  after  his  election,  at  Tarsus  or  at  Tyana,  of  a  fever, 
or,  as  some  say,  put  to  death  by  the  impatient  army. 

Tack'ing  is  a  doctrine  of  the  English  equity  jurispru- 
dence whereby  a  third  encumbrancer  in  good  faith  of  land 
may,  by  a  union  of  his  own  security  with  a  prior  one,  coin- 
pel  an  intermediate  encumbrancer  to  pay  off  both  the  liens 
if  he  wishes  to  redeem  from  tho  one  which  is  first  in  order 


the  case 
persons 


of  time.     Tho  rule  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
of  three  successive  mortgages  hold  by  different  , 

the  last  having  been  taken  without  notice  of  the  second. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  junior  mortgagee  may  pur- 
chase  and  take  an  assignment  of  the  earliest  encumbrance, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  books,  may  "  tack"  his  own  to 
it.  If  the  second  mortgagee  then  desires  to  redeem,  he 
must  not  only  discharge  the  first,  which  is  prior,  but  also 
the  third,  which  is  subsequent  to  his  own.  The  privilege, 


ho 

me: 
encumbrance 


wever,  is  not  extended  to  a  third  encumbrancer  by  jiiil"- 
;nt,  since  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  purchaser;  but  if  his 
by    mortgage,    it    makes    no    difference 


whether  the  first  and    second   liens  arc   by   mortgage   or 
by  judgment.     The  American  courts  have  wholly  rejected 
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this  doctrine  "I"  tacking,  both  because  they  consider  it  a- 
extremel;  inequitable,  and  bc.-au-c  it  te  wholly  inooniUtenl 

ihe   -tatiitcs  concerning  (lie  recording  of  unoi 
which  h:r,  ,•  been  adopted  in  nil  the  B 

.loll\    NORTON   PoMKIloY. 

Tackmahnck,  or  Tacamahac.    See  I'm-i.  vu  and 

T  \<    VMAHAf. 

Tac'nn,  town  of  IVrii,  Smith  America.  on  tin-  Taeni. 
at  :in  elevation  iif  17I»I  feet  above  till)  sea,  ill  lill.  I  ^  '  8., 

Ion.  7'-'"  I"'  W.     It  is  well  Iniilt,  and  carries  un  an  acme 
trade  with  Bolivia.     V.  11.7--'l. 

Taco'mn,  p.-v.,  1'iwree  co.,  Wash.  Terr.,  the  W.  ter- 
minus of  Northern  Pacific  It.  It.,  i. M  Tacoma  Itay,  has  sev- 
eral churches,  1!  schools,  1  neiv  .-paper,  and  1  saw-mill. 

Hcposii.-i  iif  i-nal  exist  in  the  DoJfbVorhood.    P.  73. 

TIIOM  vs  W.  PIIOSUI,  Ki>.  "  Pvc'iKic  TRIBUNE." 
Taconic,  or  Tnghkanic,  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending nearly  N.  and  S.  along  tin'  eastern  iMnimlary  c,f  N'ew 

.  I  nnlttng  tin-  lirecn  Mountain-  ..I'  \Vc-trrn  MM--M 

chusetts  witli  theHlghlanda  of  the  Hudson.  The  "  Taconic 
system"  of  Prof.  EBeneier  Knnnons  »as  named  from  the 
leri-tic  strata  of  this  rnngc,  a  metamorphic  rock, 
which  that  geologist  believe  1  to  bt  older  tluin  the  Silurian 
svstcnt,  :in  1  to  extend  S.  W.  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Appalachian  elmin,  attaining  sometimes  a  thickness  of 
abort  :;II.I>IHI  r,...t. 

Tactics,  Grand.     Sec  TACTICS,  MILITARY. 

Tac'tics,  Mil'itary,  is  defined  as  the  art  of  bringing 
troops  into  action,  or  of  handling  them  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  and  within  range  of  his  fire.  This  branch  of  the 

military  art  is  divided  into  yi-inn/  t<i<-ti<-H,  or  the  tactics  of 
battle,  and  elementary  tactics,  or  those  of  instruction.  The 
first  is  on  the  field  of  battle  what  strategy  is  in  the  theatre 
of  military  operations — simply  the  art  of  being  the  stronger 
at  a  decisive  point,  regardless  of  the  respective  strengths, 
i.ils,  of  tlie  opposing  armies.  The  second  is  to  the 
Jirst,  or  oui;ht  to  be.  the  simplest  means  suftifient  to  the 
end.  llc^inning  with  the  individual  recruit  and  "awk- 
ward sailed."  the  drillmjister  should  mould  the  sentient 
DUim  with  which  the  issues  of  battle  are  decided,  but 
with  methods  of  drill  and  details  of  minor  tactical  forma- 
tion this  article  does  not  deal. 

The.  tactical  "arms"  into  which  modern  armies  are  di- 
\iih-il  arc  the  AKTILLEKY,  CAVALKV,  and  INFANTRY  (which 
•.vhi'-h,  excepting  the  mobile  artillery,  in  their  respect- 
ive formations  still  hear  strong  resemblance  to  their  proto- 
tv|.e-  in  classic  antiquity.  The  grand  tactical  elements,  or 
units,  of  these  "arms"  are  battalions  of  infantry,  batteries 
of  artillery,  and  squadrons  (or  battalions)  of  cavalry;  and 
these  elements  are,  as  occasion  requires,  organized  into 
brigades,  divisions,  army  corps,  etc.,  either  of  the  respective 
arms  or  of  mixed  troops. 

</'/ -'iiul  Ttti'tics.— Battles  are  general  engagements  between 
armies,  in  contradistinction  to  conflicts,  in  which  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  opposing  forces  arc  actually  engaged,  the 
latter  being  called,  according  to  their  nature,  "  affairs," 
••  combats,"  "  skirmishes,"  etc.  Battles  are  defensive  when 
given  in  a  chosen  position  by  an  army  awaiting  attack ; 
offensive  when  made  on  an  enemy  in  position;  mixed,  or 
unforeseen,  when  happening  between  armies  unexpect- 
edly confronted.  The  principles  upon  which  all  battles 
should  be  fought  are  well  established,  but  circumstances, 
ever  varying,  present  alternations  of  original  and  reflex 
action  that,  if  perceived  at  all,  are  simply  perplexing  to 
the  incompetent  commander.  The  strategy  of  a  campaign 
may  be  predetermined  in  cabinet  council;  questions  of 
logistics  and  military  engineering  may  be  solved  by  the  as- 
sistants; but  on  the  actual  field  of  battle  the  individuality 
of  the  general  is  made  manifest.  His  plans  must  be  quickly 
conceu  eil  and  stubbornly  maintained,  or  readily  abandoned 
for  alternatives,  as  circumstances  may  demand. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  most  promising  tactical 
pn-iii'ins  arc  those  neutralizing  any  superiority  that  the 
enemy  may  possess,  and  affording  facilities  for  the  ready 
employment  of  the  special  arm  or  arms  in  which  one's  own 
army  may  bo  the  stronger.  The  position  should  allow  the 
concentration  of  artillery  fire  on  each  avenue  of  approach, 
should  permit  the  free  and  unperceivcd  movement  of  one's 
own  troops  and  expose  the  enemy's  advance,  should  afford 
protection  to  the  Hanks,  and  should  not  present  obstacles 
to  one's  own  retreat.  All  of  the  desirable  conditions  can 
rarely  be  secured  in  one  combination.  In  securing  some 
of  them  others  must  often  be  yielded  to  the  enemy. 

Onli'i-H  nf  lluitli'. — "  A  line  of  battle  is  the  general  name 
applied  to  troops  drawn  up  in  their  usual  order  of  exercise 
without  any  determined  inaiKvuvrc:  an  order  of  battle  is 
the  particular  disposition  given  to  the  troops  for  a  deter- 
mined manoeuvre  on  the  field  of  battle."  These  orders  may 
be  parallel,  oblique,  perpendicular,  concave,  convex,  in 
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echelon,  or  arranged  by  combinations  of  two  or  more 
formations.  The  parallel  order  may  he  -imple,  or  with  a 
crotchet,  as  that  of  the  . \n-trians  at  Prague,  or  reinforce. 1 
on  one  or  both  wings,  or,  as  were  the  Uoman  -  at  Xama.  in 
the  eentre.  oblique  formations  may  have  the  advanced 
wing  reinforced,  as  in  the  Thehaii  order  at  I.eurtra.  An  in 
stance  of  the  perpendicular  order  is  found  in  1'Yederiek'rt 
attack  at  Hosboch.  The  Knglish  formation  at  Poitiers  was 
c  on  e\,  and  at  Agincourt  wan  a  combination  of  the  con 
and  echelon  orders.  Echelons  are  formed  on  a  wing,  on 
the  centre,  and  in  rare  in-tances  on  both  wings. 

Infantry  and  cavalry  are  employed  in  extended  order 
or  thin  lines,  in  lilies  of  battalion  or  regimental  columns, 
in  deep  columns  consisting  of  several  battalions,  and  in 
combinations  of  lines,  squares,  column-,  etc.  Artillery 

should    be  distributed  so  as  t tieentrate  its  fire — when 

upon  the  defensive  on  the  enemy's  columns  of  attack,  and 
when  on  the  offensive  upon  his  guns  or  the  objective  of 
our  own  assault.  The  artillery  is  purely  a  pyro-balli-tie 
arm;  cavalry,  as  such  in  contradistinction  to  mounted  in- 
fantry, is  in  battle  a  potential  force  solely  bv  corporal  im- 
pact; but  the  infantry  is  effective  both  by  "fire"  ami  im- 
pulsion. 

While  the  principles  of  grand  tactics  are  immutable,  wo 
find  in  "orders  of  battle"  an  habitual  adaptation  to  the 
prevailing  weapons,  with  special  formations  designed  to 
meet  peculiar  conditions  in  the  localities  of  conflict  or  dis- 
position of  the  enemy's  forces.  Modern  formations  must 
recognize  the  general  supremacy  of  missile  weapons,  and 
yet  be  susceptible  of  ready  transformation  into  orders  of 
mobility.  With  improvement  in  range,  accuracy,  and 
rapidity  of  fire  there  has  been  a  corresponding  tendency, 
e-jic-ially  for  defensive  purposes,  to  extended  orders  of 
battle ;  but  for  both  cavalry  and  infantry  this  extension  im- 
plies corresponding  immobility  in  the  recognized  tactical 
units,  and  may  bo  carried  to  consequential  impotence.  The 
extended  order,  if  carried,  as  some  theorists  advocate,  to 
a  general  adoption  of  the  loose-order  or  "skirmish-line" 
formation,  will,  to  prevent  disintegration,  demand  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  troops, 
supplemented  by  exceptional  intelligence  and  entire  self- 
reliance  on  the  part  of  the  individual  soldier.  These  con- 
ditions are  wellnigh  irreconcilable.  The  sort  of  discipline 
that  enabled  Wellington  at  Almeida  to  swing  his  army  as 
on  a  pivot  with  perfect  order  on  a  plain  four  miles  in 
breadth  and  in  presence  of  a  hostile  army,  is  obtainable 
only  at  the  expense  of  individuality  ;  and  the  individuality 
and  exceptional  intelligence  of  our  Revolutionary  sires  were 
of  no  avail,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  against  the  Brit- 
ish regulars.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  the  Prussian  drillmas- 
ter  (Steuben)  had  introduced  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the 
great  Frederick  into  the  American  armies  that  they  were 
capable  of  any  grand  tactical  movements  before  an  enemy 
of  respectable  force. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  troops  were  suc- 
cessfully handled  in  masses  that  would  now  invite  certain 
destruction  from  a  well-served  artillery ;  and  to-day  is  ad- 
vocated a  dispersion  of  troops  in  such  open  order  as  prac- 
tically constitutes  each  man  an  autonomio  tactical  unit; 
and.  singularly  enough,  this  formation  is  assumed  to  be 
particularly  suitable  for  the  undisciplined  and  ignorant 
novice  in  the  art  of  war.  Between  the  two  extremes  is  un- 
doubtedly the  common  sense,  and  therefore  the  true  tactical, 
moan.  ROBERT  N.  SCOTT. 

Tactics,  Naval.  See  NAVAL  TACTICS,  by  CAPT.  S.  B. 
LCCB. 

Tacnn'ga,  or  Lactacunga,  town  of  Ecuador,  South 
America,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
good  college  with  a  well-arranged  chemical  laboratory. 
Saltpetre  and  powder  are  produced.  P.  about  16,000. 

Tacusah,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  111.     P.  1182. 

Tade'ma  (LAURKXZ  ALMA),  b.  at  Drouryp,  West  Fries- 
land,  Holland,  Jan.  8,  1836  5  was  educated  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  Leeuwarden,  where  he  especially  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Roman  and  Egyptian  antiquities ;  entered 
in  1852  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp;  studied 
painting  under  Leys,  and  settled  in  1870  in  London.  The 
most  prominent  of  his  pictures  are — Ancient  Egyptian  Fes- 
tival (1862),  Entrance  to  a  Roman  Theatre  (1866),  Anrient 
Knman  Siesta  (1868),  Claudia*  Imperator  (1870),  The  Latt 
Kijii/itian  I'luyue  (1872). 

Tadmor,  or  Thadmor.    Sec  PALMYRA. 

Tadoli'ni  (ADAMO),  b.  at  Bologna  in  1789;  studied  the 
art  of  sculpture  first  in  his  native  city,  afterward  at  Rome 
under  Canova.  Prominent  among  his  works  are — Venus 
and  Cupid,  The  Abduction  of  Ganymede,  A  Bacchante,  and 
a  statue  of  Washington. 

Tadousac,  p.-v.,  Saguenay  co.,  Quebec,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Sa-urnay,  1  !:i  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  a  place  of 
rammer  resort,  has  wild  and  sublime  scenery,  good  salmon 
tisliiii".  mill  ii  large  luinbcr-tvaJc.  Here  stands  a  stone 
church,  the  lirst  built  in  Canada.  1".  of  sub-distriet,  705. 

Tnil'milf,  (I)  11  name  given  primarily  to  the  larval  or 
vouii"  Btaft  "f  ibc  frogs  (itaimhu),  which  is  distinguished 
l.v  the  Inr'.'o  head,  Mmfnuti  tapering  tail,  nnd  (in  the 
v,.-,nt  of  legs.  (2)  The  name  is  also  ap- 
j,li,.  |  ,,,  the  corresponding  stage  in  other  amphibians.  (3) 
It  i.-  Itorthennore  employed  for  the  larva-  of  many  sroidiam, 
bmniir  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  tadpoles  of  frogs. 
(Bee die  lii  n:  \.IIIA,  Fiti«:,  TUNICATA.) 

Tad,  a  Chinese  measure  of  weight  equivalent  to  1J 
ounces  avoirdupois,  employed  as  the  standard  of  foreign 
c, in.  and  as  applied  to  silver  is  equal  to  1.386th  of  a  Mexi- 

r:in  dollar. 

T:rniii.     See  TAPEWORM. 

T:rnioi'dca  [Or.  ratrioctSip,  "like  a  ribbon"],  a  fam- 
ily of  stcrclmintoid  intestinal  worms,  of  which  the  type  is 
the  T.U'KU OIJM  (which  see). 

Tne-Ping   Rebellion.     See   CHINESE   EMPIRE,   by 

(.'.   W.  (illKESE,  M.  D. 

Ta'fel  (.TOHANN  FRIEDRICH  LEONFIARD),  Pn.  D.,  b.  at 
Siil/.lnirh.  \Viirtemlierg,  Germany,  Feb.  0,  1800;  graduated 
at  the  1'nivcrsity  of  Tubingen  1820;  was  professor  of  lan- 
guages for  many  years  in  gymnasia  at  Stuttgart,  Uhn,  and 
S.'lxirndorf ;  introduced  the  Hamiltonian  interlinear  meth- 
od nf  I  curbing  languages,  publishing  textbooks  for  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  ;  edited  Livy  (3  vols., 
Stuttgart,  1823) ;  translated  into  German  Xcnophon  and 
Dion  Cassius,  many  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  select 
works  of  Cooper,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray ;  wrote  two  the- 
ological treatises  and  edited  several  periodicals.  In  1853 
lie  came  to  the  U.  S. ;  was  for  three  years  professor  in  Ur- 
bana  I'niversity,  0.,  and  ultimately  settled  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  With  his  son,  Ludwig  H.,  he  published  A  New  and 
Complete  Euiflinh-German  <tud  (rermnu-Enylish  Pocket  Ilii:- 
tiiiimri/  (Philadelphia,  1870). — His  son,  RrnoLPH  LKOV- 
1111:11.  Pir.  D.,  professor  of  languages  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  b.  at  Ulm,  Germany,  Nov.  24,  1831  ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1847;  was  joint  author  (with  his 
father)  of  Lattn  Pronunciation  and  the  Latin  Alphabet 
(1860);  published  Eniftnnel  Swedcnborg  an  a  Philosopher 
ninl  Man  nf  faience  (Chicago,  1867),  and  contributed  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society's  Proceedi'nr/s  a  treatise 
which  was  also  separately  published  with  the  title  lueesti- 
yatinn  intn  the  Lams  of  English  Pronunciation  and  Orthog- 
raphy (1862). 

Tnfle,  tp.,  Wayne  CO.,  Neb.  P.  1S2. 
Tafilet',  or  Tafilelt,  a  division  of  Morocco,  extending 
S.  E.  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  comprises  several  oases — 
Tassimi,  Sahra,  etc. — of  which  that  of  Tafilet  is  the  larg- 
est, situated  between  lat.  30°  45'  and  31°  10'  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  3°  3'  and  3°  25'  W.,  and  inhabited  by  about 
100,000  Arabs,  Berbers,  and  Jews.  It  is  traversed"  by  two 
rivers,  which  are  lost  to  the  S.  in  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  watered  only  during  the  winter  and 
spring  seasons ;  in  summer-time  the  water  is  often  con- 
sumed before  reaching  Tafilet,  and  a  perfect  desert  climate, 
with  droughts,  sandstorms,  etc.,  sets  in.  Dates,  wheat, 
and  barley  are  raised,  sheep  and  goats  are  reared,  carpets 
and  woollen  stuffs  are  manufactured,  lead  and  antimony 
are  produced,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Morocco  and  Algeria.  The  principal  town  is  Abuam. 

Taganrog',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Yeknteri- 
noslav,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Don.     It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Alexander  I.,  who  died 
here;  and  it  has  many  monuments,  edifices,  establishments 
nnd  institutions  which  remind  one  of  the  two  czars      Its 
harbor  is  shallow,  and  ships  must  load  and  unload  in  barges 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  yet  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
export-trade  in  corn,  timber,  flax,  and  hemp.     P.  25,027. 
Taggarts,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1050. 
Taghkanic,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  14S5. 
Tagliacozzi  (GASPABO).     See  TAUACOTIUS. 
Tagliacoz'zo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila  degli 
Abruzzi,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  12  miles  N.  of  ATM. 
zano.     It  was  a  strong  mediceval  fortress,  generally  held 
the  Colonna  family,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  famous 
battle  which  took  place  in  its  vicinity,  and  in  which  Conrad 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou.     P.  7407. 

Tnglio'ni,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  dancers 
and  ballet-masters,  of  Italian  origin,  but  principally  con- 
ed with  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin.   The  most  illustrious 
member  of  this  family  was  MAKIA  TAGLIONI,  b.  at  Stock- 
holm in  1804.     She  made  her  debut  in  Vienna  in 


danced  subsequently  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
rivaled  a  great  enthusiasm,  especially  by  her  performance 
of  the  title-role  in  her  father's  ballet  Lit  Si/lj,hiilr.  in  which 
she  completely  succeeded  in  producing  the  impression  of 
bring  borne  along  by  her  wings.  She  retired  in  1847,  and 


lives  partly  in  Venice,  partly  at  Lake  Como. —  Her  brother, 
PAUL  TA<;LIONI,  b.  at  Vienna  in  1808,  ballet-master  at  the 
royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  composed  the  ballets  Kardinnipal, 
XtitiiHcltit,  Flick  mid  Floel;,  etc. 

Ta'gus,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  in 
the  Sierra  Albarracin,  in  lat.  40°  38'  N.,  Ion.  1°  :;.">'  W., 


igable 


Hows    mostly    in    a    western   and    south-western    direction 
through  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Lisbon,  after  a  course  of  about  510  miles.     It  is  navigab 
115  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Talii'ti,  or  Otahei'te,  the  principal  of  the  SOCIETY 
ISLANDS  (which  sec),  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  17°  29' 
S.,  Ion.  149°  29'  W.  It  is  high,  its  highest  point  rising 
8JOO  feet,  but  traversed  by  beautiful  and  fertile  \allcvs.  iii 
which  all  tropical  plants  grow  luxuriantly.  It  is  120  'miles 
in  circumference,  and  has  about  l.'i.slM)  inhabitants,  who 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  arc  described  as 
industrious,  peaceable,  honest,  and  cheerful. 

Tah'lequah,p.-v.,  cap.  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  Tor., 
in  the  valley  of  Illinois  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas, 
distant  15  miles  E.  from  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R., 
has  2  schools,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Cherokee  and  Kn<'- 
lish,  and  a  capitol,  a  brick  editice,  built  at  a  cost  of  $211.000 
P.  about  3000. 
Tail,  Estate.  See  ENTAIL,  ESTATE,  and  FEE. 

Taillandier'  (RENE  GASPAimEiiNEST),  generally  known 
under  the  name  SAiXT-REXii  TAII.I,AXIIH:I;,  b.  at  Paris  Dec. 
16,  1817;  studied  philosophy  and  literature  in  I'uri.s  and 
Heidelberg;  was  appointed  professor  of  foreign  literatures 
at  Strasbourg  in  1841,  at  Montpcllicr  in  LSI:!,  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  lS63.and  became  in  1S70  sccretarv  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  education.  Besides  poems,  he  has  written 
Scott  Eriyene  (  1  843),  Histoire  lie  la  jciiin-  .1  //<;uiiyiir  (1849), 
Etildoeurla  Revolution  tn  Alien/ague  (2  vols..  185:!),  Michel 
Lcrmotitof  (l&!>&),  Maurice  dc  Saxe  (2  vols.,  1865),  etc. 

Tail'or,  a  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  different  spedes 
of  fishes.  I.  At  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  as  well  as  along  other  parts 
of  the  coast,  it  is  given  to  the  I'omat<>inii«  *n//,i/,-,>  1  Ti-mno- 
don  saltatnr  of  most  old  authors),  known  at  New  York  nnd 
designated  in  most  angling  works  as  bluelish.  (See  Bi.i'K- 
FISII.)  II.  About  Washington  nnd  at  some  other  places 
the  name  is  employed  cither  alone  or  qualifying  herring 
(tailor  herring)  for  the  J'omololus  mediocrit,  ft  species  of 
the  herring  family.  It  is  probably  applied  to  the  blue-fish 
on  account  of  its  sharp  cutting  teeth,  but  its  applicability 
to  the  clupeid  is  not  apparent.  TIIKODIIRK  (ln.i,. 

Tailor-Bird,  the  English  name  of  the  Orthntomus  lnn- 
ijicaiida,  a  representative,  according  to  some,  of  the  family 
Turdidse,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  family  Luscinidic. 
It  is  a  small  bird,  about  five  inches  long,  with  a  slender 
subtrihedral  and  slightly  decurvcd  bill,  short  and  rounded 
wing,  and  very  long  cuneiform  tail  composed  of  narrow 
feathers;  the  color  is  an  olive-green  above  and  white  be- 
neath on  the  body,  and  bright  red  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Its  name  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  it  makes  its  nest, 
and  sews,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  which  it  uses  in  the  com- 
position of  it.  Generally,  two  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  bough 
are  brought  in  contact,  or  a  dead  one  with  a  living  one,  and 
sewed  together  by  the  bill,  vegetable  fibres  being  used  as 
the  threads;  sometimes  a  large  leaf  is  rolled  together  and 
sewed  at  its  margins.  Within  the  cavity  thus  formed  arc 
deposited  soft  downy  or  cottony  vegetable  substances,  and 
the  nest  is  then  completed  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs, 
From  six  to  eight  eggs  are  laid.  The  bird  is  insectivorous, 
like  the  other  members  of  the  family.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  India,  as  well  as  Ceylon  and  Burmah.  About  fourteen 
species  of  its  genus  are  known,  but  it  is  uncertain  to  what 
extent  the  other  species  resemble  the  ().  tiini/ii-itiidits  in 
habits.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Taine  (HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE),  b.  at  Voimers.  in  the 
Ardennes,  France,  Apr.  21,  1828;  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege Bourbon  and  the  normal  school  of  Paris,  and  became 
professor  of  aesthetics  in  the  school  of  line  art  in  1804. 
His  earliest  writings,  Essn!  sur  Titc  Lin;  (IS51)  and  I.c» 
I'hilitsnplicsfrnneuisiln  XIX'.  Sitcle  (1850),  attracted  much 
attention  by  their  originality  nnd  their  polemical  tendency. 
His  Essui*  dc  Critique  ct  d'IH«ti,ire  (i.,  18,'i7  ;  ii..  1SG5)  and 
lie  f  Intelligence  (2  vols.,  1869)  have  a  similar  character. 
[•'rcc  of  polemics  arc  his  Philosophic  dc  I'Ai-i  in  Italic 
(IS6B),  Voi/iiyc  en  Itnlir  (2  vols.,  LSfiS),  L'  [<l(,,l  <lnm  I'  Art 
(1867),  Philosophic  lie  I'  Art  tin  us  Ic  Pai/s  Una  (ISCiS),  Phi- 
lomphie  dc  I'  Art  en  Giecc  (1870),  etc.  His  principal  works 
are  Histoire  dc  In  Litterutnre  anijlitise  (4  vols.,  1801)  and 
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also  hem  a  tie.|iient  eonl  i  i  Imtor  to  t  he  Jnnni.il  .''- «  It,  lint* 
and  the  H.-nn-  :!•  i  I  >.».,-  .!/., «,/<•«.  Most  of  his  works  have 
been  Iran  lated  into  Knglish. 

Tainti-r,  tp.,  Dunn  CO.,  \Vis.     P.  206. 

Tail  (Aitciiniii.il  CAKPBBU.),  D.  1'..  I.L.I).,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland.  I  lee.  -'-'.  1X11:  educated  at  the  high  school 
and  a -adi'iny  at  Edin burgh,  at  the  1  niici>ily  of  Glasgow, 
and  at  lialiol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  bi-eami-  public  e\ 
alnincr  ;  u  a  -  om-  of  the  leading  opponent  -  ot  ttie  "  Tracta- 
ri.m-."  or  '•  Pnscyite- ;"  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land: was  head  master  of  Rugby  School  from  1X42  to  Apr., 
I  140,  «li ''I!  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  Carlisle;  was  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Oxford  1'nii  er.sity  eommi.--ii.n  : 
.succeeded  lir.  ISIomflcId  as  bishop  of  London  Aug.,  1866  j 
originated  in  1MJ:',  the  sucec's.-ful  scheme  of  raising  a  fund 
of  11,000.1100  for  supplying  the,  deficiencies  of  church  ac- 
.  .  lation  in  London,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Longley  as 
archbishop  of  Cantcrliurv  ixiix.  Author  of  The  J)HH:/II-« 
iin.l  Xufi-i/Haril*  ofModm  Tlii-iiloim  (IXOl)  and  Tli.-  \\'.,nl 
of  (inil  a'nit  tin  lii-ni'iiil  of  I'aith  (1803),  besides  addr 

MVllloi; 

Tnit  (I'KTF.n  GrTiiiun),  b.  in  England  about  1825; 
graduated  at  i  'ami.  idge;  became  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege, j,ri.t'c--or  of  mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
and  in  IS<ii!  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Author  of  A  Trcnti*e  on  tin-  l><i 

1',1,-tii-le  (1856),  in  conjunction  with  William  J.  Steel; 
of  AH  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternion*  (1867),  Thenno- 
itifii'iun'i-*  (1SOS),  _l?i  Hlrmeiitai-i/  Treatise  on  \atnral  Phi- 
louophi/  (vol.  i.,  1S67),  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William 
Thomson;  and  of  The  Unteen  L'niverte  (1875),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart. 

Tai-Wan',  a  large  but  declining  town  of  China,  cap- 
ital of  Formosa,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  that  island, 
in  lat.  2.'1°  N.  \\~  trade  was  formerly  considerable,  but  its 
harbor  has  now  been  entirely  silted  up,  and  only  coasting 

of  very  small  draught  can  visit  it. 

Tai-Yuan',  town  of  China,  province  of  Shan-Si,  on 
the  F uen- Ho,  an  affluent  of  the  Hoang-Ho.  in  lat.  37°  53' 
N.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  emperor, 
and  contains  many  magnificent  tombs  and  mausoleums. 
I  ts  manufactures  of  sword-blades  and  knives  are  celebrated. 
Talavc'ra  dc  la  Rey'na,  an  old  but  well-built  town 
of  Spain,  province  of  Toledo,  on  the  Tagus,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  plain,  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-groves, 
an  I  has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  earthenware.  P. 
ll-sa.  Here  was  fought  a  severe  battle  on  July  28,  1809, 
between  the  French  and  the  allied  Spaniards  and  English- 
men, in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 
Talbert's,  tp.,  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1117. 
Tal'bot,  a  breed  of  snow-white  hounds  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct. The  Talbot  had  very  long  ears,  a  very  broad  muz- 
zle, and  seems  to  have  been  kept  for  show  rather  than  for 
n.-  c.  but  was  sometimes  used  in  the  chase. 

Talbot,  county  of  Western  Georgia,  drained  by  Flint 
River  and  several  other  streams,  and  traversed  by  South- 
western R.  R. ;  surface  hilly,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  cotton,  hay,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Talbotton.  Area, 
524  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  11,913. 

Talbot,  county  of  Eastern  Maryland,  bounded  W.  by 
Chesapeake  Bay;  surface  generally  level,  soil  very  fertile; 
Maryland  and  Delaware  R.  R.  terminates  at  the  county- 
scat.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  wool.  Cap.  Easton. 
Area,  250  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  16,137. 

Talbot  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  BARON  TALBOT  DE 
M  M.  Minn:,  b.  in  Ireland  Nov.  22,  1805  ;  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship, 
and  graduated  with  high  honors  in  mathematics  and  clas- 
sics;  was  chosen  to  Parliament  1832;  succeeded  to  his 
father's  Irish  peerage  1850;  was  made  a  baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  IS.jli;  is  a  distinguished  archaeologist ; 
has  been  p resident  of  the  Geological  and  Zoological  soci- 
eties of  Dublin,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
which  capacities  he  has  rendered  distinguished  services  to 
science. 

Talbot  (MATTHEW),  b.  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  became  a  wealthy  cUrrier  at  Leeds, 
and  spent  his  leisure  in  distributing  the  verses  of  the  Eng- 
lish iiiblo  according  to  their  sense,  publishing  as  a  result 
An  Aunty*!*  of  tin-  //»/.(/  IHblr,  coiitiiiniiiy  the  whole  of  the 
Old  inn/  .Vein  Testaments,  collected  and  arranijfd  *i/*tem- 
nti.-ii/ty  in  SO  Hook*,  whii-li  are  mbJirided  into  285  Chap- 
ter* mill  41,'f/f  Station  (Leeds.  4to,  1X00).  This  work  was 
reproduced  in  the  U.  S.  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  West.  D.  D. 
(New  York.  1853),  reducing  the  books  to  alphabetical 
order  and  adding  a  consulting  apparatus  of  nine  tables  and 


indexes ;  and  the  latter  edition  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
Vra  inn/ t'niii/i/iti-  Aiuili/nin  "J  i/i'  ""'.'/  liilili-  I  New  York, 
A.  J.  Johnson,  I  Mill  i,  picpared  by  Rev.  Roswcll  D.  lliteh- 
cock,  D.  I).,  which  has  been  accepted  us  a  standard  manual 
for  biblieHl  ri'fervnee. 

Talbot  (RiniAiiii).     Sec  T vr.dix.VKl.. 

Tnlbot  iSn  i-  .  I.,  in  I;  ln.de  Island  about  1750:  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  of  the  Involution  was  captain  in  a  Minnie 
Island  regiment,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Uo-tnn  ; 
in  1771,  aci'oinpunied  the  army  t',  New  Yurk,  where  li< 
d'li'led  operations  against  the  British  shipping,  for  which 
he  received  a  commission  as  major  and  the  thanks  of  Coii- 
^'re.-s  :  wa-  severely  wounded  in  1777  at  the  defelii  i  ,,) 
l-'ort  Milllin,  and  in  177H  aided  (Jen.  Sullivan  by  tnm- 
.  [H.ilin^  the  . \nierii-an  forces  from  Ihe  main  land  to  Hhodo 
Island  ;  lie  eaptured  the  British  floating  battery,  the  Pigot, 
and  was  appointed  captain  Sept..  1779;  in  17MI  was  made 
prisoner  and  sent  to  England,  but  was  exchanged  in  I><  <•.. 
I7S1  :  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and  in 
17H:J  Representative  in  Congress;  when  the  navy  was  re- 
i.rirani/.ed  in  1794,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  which  was  his  flagship  duringacruiso 
in  the  West  Indies  in  171)9.  His  Lift  has  been  written  by 
II.  T.  Tuckernian  (1850).  D.  at  New  York  June  ::n.  l-l:i. 

Talbot  ( WILLIAM  IlRxnr  Fox),  LL.D.,  b. at  Chi], pen- 
ham,  Wiltshire.  England,  Feb.  11,  1800;  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College  1821;  sat  for  Chippcnham  as  a  Liberal  in  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  1832-34:  pursued  for  some  \rar- 
from  1833  a  series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  Sept., 
1840,  in  the  discovery  of  the  essential  principle  of  the 
art  of  photography ;  received  in  1842  a  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society,  and  has  of  late  years  devoted  himself  to 
antiquarian  pursuits  and  philological  studies,  being  one  of 
the  few  scholars  who  have  successfully  deciphered  the  As- 
syrian cuneiform  inscriptions.  Many  of  his  versions  from 
the  Assyrian  are  found  in  the  Trnutnclioiit  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  and 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  as  also  in  the  series  of 
volumes  known  as  Kerordi  of  the  J'ait  (1874  tea.).  Author 
of  Hernie*,  or  Ciftusical  and  AntitfHtiriftH  /te«etirche»  (vol.  i. 
1828;  vol.  ii.  1839),  Legendary  Talc*  fii  Verge  autt  Pratt 
(1830),  The  Antiquity  of  the  flook  of  Oene*!*  iUiutrntnl  by 
game  New  Artfiiiiient*  (1839),  The  Pencil  of  AVifiire, «  Collec- 
tion of  Griniine  Spfi:hnen*  nf  the  Neio  Art  of  Photoyrajihy 
(6  parts,  1844-46),  and  Enfjlith  Etymoloijies  (1847). 

Tal'botton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Talbot  co.,  Ga.,  in  the  W. 
central  part  of  the  State.  It  has  5  churches,  a  seminary 
and  high  school,  1  newspaper,  and  a  healthful  climate.  P. 
796.  W.  E.  MI-XFORD,  ED.  "STANDARD." 

Talbotypc.   See  TALBOT,  W.  H.  F.,  and  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Talc  [Gcr.  Talk  ;  from  the  same  root,  possibly,  as  our 
English  word  tttllotr,  which  in  German  and  Swedish  is 
Tnlij  ;  in  Dutch  talk,  and  in  Danish  Inly,  and  having  refer- 
ence to  the  greasy,  tallow-like  feel  of  the  mineral],  a  highly- 
important  mineral  species,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  usually 
somewhat  hydrated,  which  sometimes  makes  up  the  mass 
of  great  geological  formations.  Talc,  when  crystallized, 
is  right  rhombic.  It  belongs  to  the  softest  of  minerals, 
ranking  with  graphite  in  this  respect,  and  is  used  as  the 
lowest  member,  No.  1,  of  the  scale  of  hnrdiieit,  class- 
ing minerals  according  to  their  hardness.  It  is  not 
often  found  well  crystallized,  but  usually  in  compact  or  in 
foliated  masses,  the  foliation  arising  sometimes  from  the 
cleavage  of  the  mineral,  which  is  micaceous  in  its  cha- 
racter. Its  most  usual  color  is  a  light  green,  due  usually 
to  ferrous  oxide  associated  with  the  magnesian  base;  but 
this  color  and  this  constituent  are  not  essential,  and  it  is 
found  perfectly  white,  sometimes  with  a  silvery  lustre. 
The  massive  varieties  are  called  SOAPSTOXE  (which  see). 
The  average  composition  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  talc 
is  stated  as  OicSijMge.HIM > ;  but  there  is  an  anhydrous 
talc,  not  separated  from  this  species  by  Dana  and  other 
authorities,  and  which,  according  to  analyses  of  Genth, 
Senft,  Lychnell,  and  Kerstcn,  computes  distinctly  to  the 
formula  OigSieMg^  Dana  suggests  that  quart:  may  have 
been  present,  as  an  impurity,  in  these;  but  this  would  not 
account  for  the  entire  absence  of  water  from  many  of  the 
analyses;  and,  moreover,  what  is  entirely  conclusive,  the 
deunity  would  bo  diminished  by  quartz,  whereas  one  of 
Lychnell's  anhydrous  talcs  gave  the  maximum  density  of 
all,  2.795.  The  other  extreme  of  the  range  of  authoritative 
densities  is  a  hydrous  talc,  a  renssclaerite,  from  Charleston 
Lake,  Canada,  for  which  Stcrry  Hunt  gives  the  figure  2.fi  IJ. 
By  investigation  of  the  molecular  volumes  the  writer  dis- 
covers that  one  of  the  anhydrous  talcs,  that  of  Senft,  from 
Kiltelsthal  (D.  =  2.094),  contains  the  magnesium  (tlieta- 
riiilili'  electro-positive  molecule)  in  its  heaviest — ejmoniite — 
volume:  while  the  heaviest  hydrous  talc  of  Scheercr,  from 
Piedmont  (D.  =  2.79),  contains  the  magnesium  in  the  more 
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condcn-ed  volume  it  has  ill  ,,,-rMase,  bruotc,  I'mcnte.  and 
mm  "ther-  a  M.l.mie  which  is  less  condensed,  however, 
than  it  ha-  in  magM^M,  some  ,  ntatita,  and  other  heavier 
iiiaLtuc.-ian  i ipounds.  (Sec  VOLUMES,  MOI.KI  rl.AK.) 

TalVa,  town  ofCliili.  capital  of  the  province  of  Talca, 
on  the  Manic,  was  founded  ill  1742.  and  is  a  well-built  and 
-ie  i.lilv  increasing  place.  It  has  several  educational  insti- 
t.aions  some  manufactures,  and  a  good  trade.  P.  17,900. 
Tnl'cott,  p.-v-  Koanoke  tp.,  Charlotte  co.,  Vn.,  on 
Richmond  and  Danville  U.K. 

Talcott  (  \MDIIKW),  b.  in  Connecticut  about  1  "US  ;  grad- 
uatcil  at  the  I'.  S.  .Military  Academy  July  21.  ISIS,  when 
appointed  brevet  sccoml  lieutenant  in  the  cor;is  of  cngi- 
-:  after  a  year's  service  on  construction  duty,  he  ac- 
companied (!cii.  Atkinson,  as  engineer,  on  the  expedition 
to  locate  military  posts  on  the  upper  Missouri  and  Ycllow- 
.-t.inc  rivers:  returning  to  duty  with  his  corps  in  1821,  was 
thenceforward  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  defences 
of  Hamilton  Roads  \"a.,  Fort  Delaware,  etc.,  until  1835; 
from  is.",:!  to  183H  was  also  engaged  as  astronomer  for  de- 
termining the  boundary-line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson 
River  1S34-36;  resigned  from  the  army  Sept.  21,  ls:!6.  to 
In  inie  division  engineer  on  the  Erie  R.  It.;  in  1837  re- 
turned to  duty  in  a  civil  capacity  under  the  government 
;i -  Miperintendent  of  the  improvement  of  the  delta  of  ihc 
.Mississippi  River  1837-39;  member  of  commission  for 
exploration  and  survey  of  the  N.  E.  boundary  of  the  U.  S. 
1S40-I3;  of  joint  urmy  and  navy  board  to  visit  the 
Portsmouth  and  Pcnsacola  navy-yards  and  prepare  plans 
for  drydocks  and  other  important  works  1844-45;  from 
is  is  to  IS55  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  R.  R.;  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  1856- 
57,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Mexico  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  proposed  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz,  rid  the  City  of 
Mexico,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Talcott  (GKORGR  II.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1811;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1831  ;  ordered  to 
Florida,  and  engaged  against  the  Seminoles  Dec.  31,  1835; 
was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  bureau  July,  1838;  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  served  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churu- 
busco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  where  wounded  and  disabled ; 
in  July,  1848,  was  reinstated  as  captain  of  ordnance;  was 
in  command  of  Augusta  arsenal,  Ga.,  1851-54.  D.  at  In- 
dian Springs,  Ga.,  June  8,  1854. 

Talcott  (JOHN),  b.  in  England ;  came  to  Connecticut 
when  young,  about  1636;  was.ensign  in  the  militia  in  1650, 
and  captain  in  1661 ;  representative  in  the  legislature  1660  ; 
represented  the  State  in  the  congress  of  the  New  England 
colonies  1669, 1673,  and  1676  ;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Indian  war  of  1676,  saving  the  town  of  Hadley  from  an 
attack  by  700  savages.  D.  July  23,  1688. 

Tal'ent  [Gr.  TOAHITOV],  an  ancient  Greek  weight  con- 
taining 60  minae,  about  82  pounds  avoirdupois.  There  was 
a  Babylonian  and  an  ^Iginetan  talent,  which  were  to  the 
Attic  as  5  to  3 ;  the  Euboic  talent  was  to  the  Attic  nearly  as 
4  to  3 ;  the  Tyrian  was  equal  to  the  Attic ;  the  Cilician  was 
half  the  Attic,  etc.  The  above  is  often  called  the  great  or 
silver  talent.  There  was  also  .1  gold  or  Sicilian  talent  of 
about  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois,  called  also  the 
little  talent.  A  talent  in  money  was  originally  a  talent's 
weight  of  silver  or  of  gold,  but  the  talent  finally  became  a 
money  of  account.  It  was  among  all  the  Greeks  the  mone- 
tary unit.  Its  value  varies  with  the  kind  of  talent  used 
and  with  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
Attic  silver  talent  was  smaller  than  the  commercial  talent, 
72  pounds  of  silver,  worth  some  $1056  of  our  money. 

Tal'fourd  (Sir  THOMAS  NOON),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  near  Staf- 
ford Jan.  26,  1795,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer;  stud- 
ied at  a  dissenting  grammar  school,  and  afterward  under 
Dr.  Valpy ;  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  studied 
law  with  Chitty,  the  celebrated  pleader,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1821 ;  practised  on  the  western  circuit,  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  law-reporter  for  the  London  Times ;  in 
1835-41,  and  again  in  1847-49,  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Reading,  and  in  1849  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
common  pleas.  In  Parliament  he  was  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  advocacy  of  the  custody-of-infants  act  and 
of  the  English  copyright  act  of  1842.  He  was  among  the 
earliest  admirers  of  Wordsworth,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Charles  Lamb,  whose  biographer  he  became,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  prominent  authors  of  his  day.  He  published  many 
speeches  and  essays,  some  of  which  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Thomas 
Arwm  Talfonrd  (1842).  Among  his  works  are— Poems  on 
Various  fiiibjfets  (1811),  An  Attempt  to  estimate  the  1',,,-t- 
nW  Tali-ut  of  the  Present  Age,  one  of  the  earliest  public 
tributes  to  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  (1815);  History  of 


Greek  Literature,  History  of  Greece,  and  History  of  the 
liomi  111  Ue/mblii-,  all  originally  published  as  articles  in  the 
quarto  edition  of  the  Enoyelopudia  M<-tro/,,i/i'i,iH,i,  and 
afterward  issued  as  separate  volumes  in  the  cabinet  edition 
of  that  work;  several  distinct  volumes  relating  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  Charles  Lamb,  subsequently  put  forth  as 
one  work,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  l.mnb 
(  I  S37  ) :  Final  Memorials  of  ('Italics  Lamb  (1848) ;  four  trag- 
edies— /on  (1835),  The  Athenian  Captive  (1838),  Glencoe 
(1840),  mill  The  Castilian  (1854);  Jlecolleclions  of  a  First 
\'i*il'tu  the  Alps  (1842),  Vacation  ItamMe,  (1844),  and 
Supplement  to  Vacation  liambles  (1846).  While  judicially 
addressing  the  grand  jury  at  the  Stafford  assizes,  he  was 
stricken  by  apoplexy,  and  d.  almost  before  he  could  be  car- 
ried from  the  court-room,  Mar.  13,  1851. 

Taliaco'tius  (GASI-AR),  b.  about  1546;  renowned  for 
his  autoplastic  method  of  restoring  lost  lips,  noses,  ears, 
etc.,  explained  in  his  De  Ctiitortini  ('liii-m-;/!"  fn-r  Insitioncm 
l.ibri  II.  (Venice,  1597).  D.  at  Bologna  in  1599. 

Taliaferro  (pron.  tol'liver),  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia, 
drained  by  affluents  of  Little  and  Ogeechec  rivers,  and 
intersected  by  Georgia  R.  R. ;  surface  hilly,  soil  generally 
fertile ;  granite,  gneiss,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  magnetic 
ore  are  found.  Staples,  Indian  corn  and  cattle.  Cap. 
Crawfordsville.  Area,  185  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  4796. 

Taliaferro  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1751; 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  served  with  marked  dis- 
tinction in  Morgan's  rifle  corps  in  the  actions  at  Saratoga 
and  Monmouth,  and  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  In  1780 
he  acted  as  volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  Lincoln  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  lie  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Georgia  in  1784;  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress 1799-1802,  a  delegate  to  the  Georgia  constitutional 
convention  of  1798,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  State 
senate  and  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State.  D. 
in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  3,  1821.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Tal'iesin,  a  Welsh  bard,  said  to  have  flourished  during 
the  twelfth  century,  and  whose  name  has  been  handed 
down,  together  with  that  of  the  two  Merlins,  as  the  three 
principal  Christian  bards,  Taliesin  being  styled  /'<  »  /,'/  .Y<W, 
"  the  chief  of  the  bards."  Many  compositions  ascribed  to 
him  are  preserved  in  the  Archaology  of  Wales. 

Tal'ipat  Palm,  the  Cori/plta  nmlrarulifera  and  C. 
Talliera,  noble  East  Indian  trees.  The  first  mentioned  af- 
fords great  leaves,  which  are  used  for  covering  houses, 
making  umbrellas,  and  for  making  a  substitute  for  writing- 
paper  extensively  used  in  the  East,  as  well  as  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  pith  affords  a  kind  of  sago.  The 
tree  grows  in  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 
Talipes.  See  CLUB-FOOT. 

Tul'isnmii  [Arab.,  from  the  Gr.  reJtarfui.  "tribute"],  a 
charm  more  powerful  than  an  amulet.  It  is  a  figure  cut  in 
stone  or  metal  at  the  proper  astrological  conjunction  and 
with  appropriate  magical  ceremonies.  It  especially  averts 
disease  and  a  violent  death  from  the  wearer. 

Tallade'ga,  county  of  N.  E.  Alabama,  drained  by 
Coosa  and  other  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Selma  Rome  and 
Dalton  R.  R. ;  surface  moderately  hillj-,  soil  fertile.  Sta- 
ples, Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Cap.  Talladega. 
Area,  about  700  sq.  m.  P.  in  1870,  18,064. 

Talladega,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Talladega  Co.,  Ala., 
on  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  110  miles  N.  E.  of 
Montgomery,  contains  6  churches  (2  colored),  Talladega 
College,  a  fine  graded  school  for  frcedmcn,  a  synodical  in- 
stitute, 1  bank,  2  newspapers,  1  hotel,  and  is  the  fifth  city 
in  the  State.  Pop.  1933  ;  of  tp.  2640. 

EDWARD  BAILEY,  En.  "OuR  MOUNTAIN  HOME." 
Talladega,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     P.  526. 
Tallahal'a  Creek,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Miss.     P.  280. 
Tallahas'see,  city,  cap.  of  Leon  co.  and  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  at  the  junction  of  St.  Mark's  branch  with  Jack- 
sonville Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R.,  beautifully  situated 
on   high  ground,  and  regularly  laid  out  with  wide,  well- 
shaded  streets  and  squares,  has  a  State  capitol  building,  a 
court-house,  the  West  Florida  Seminary,  a  State  institu- 
tion, with  separate  male  and  female  departments.  5  churches, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  several  free  public  schools,  the  rail- 
road car  and  machine  shops,  and  a  cotton-factory.    P.  2023. 
Tallahatch'ie,  county  of  N.  W.  Mississippi,  inter- 
sected by  Tallahatchie  River,  and  partially  traversed  by 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee  R.R.;  surface  level  and  swampy, 
soil  fertile.     Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  live-stock,  lum- 
ber.    Cap.  Charleston.     Area,  about  750  sq.  m.     P.  7852. 
Tallahatchie  River  rises  in  Tippah  co.,  Miss.,  and 
after  a  devious  course  of  more  than  250  miles,  in  a  gener- 
ally S.  S.  W.  direction,  unites  with  the  Yallobusha  to  form 
the  Y'azoo.      Throughout  more  than  half  its  extent  it  \s 
navigated  by  steamboats  at  all  stages  of  water. 
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Tallapoo'sa,  county  of  K.  Alabama,  intcr-c.-ied  by 

Tiillapuo-ii  Itueralld  traversed  by  Savannah  and  Memphis 
K.  It.;    Mirl'iici'    hilly,  .-oil    in    some    parts    fertile,      Staples, 

Indian    eon illini,    ami     live-stock.       Cap.    l>ailevil!r. 

Area,  about  7<MI  .-().  in.      1'.  i"   l^7ii,  hi. '.163. 

Tilllapnusa    Hivcr  rises  in    Pijulding  «...,  i!a..  and 
linally  join*  the  Cun-a  to   form  Alabama   Kiver.      It 
mile-  Inn;;,  ami  is  navigable  l>y  steamboat-  sonic  40  miles. 

Tallnsscc,  t|i.,  Klmoro  co.,  Ala.     I1.  L'nis. 

TallCgllllll.      BM  l!i:i  Mi  Ti  Uki:v  and  MKI;  M'ohlD-E. 

Talley  I  AI.F:X  \MIKII  NICHOLAS),  M.  !>.,  li.  in  U'ashing- 
ton.  d'a.,  Dei.  :!7,  1S27;  graduated   iii   the  South   Carolina 

Literary  College  IS  IS,  and  received  his  medical  degree  at 
tlie  eolie.ce  in  I  Miarle-lon  ;  siib-e.|iic»t  ly  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional studies  in  Kiirope.  iin.l  on  his  return  settled  in 
Columhia,  S.  ('..  where,  in  i-onjnneiinn  witli  another  phy 
-licil  in  IS.'iS  M  preparatory  medical  school : 
during  the  eiiil  war  lie  resided  in  Richmond,  president 
of  the'  army  medical  hoard.  At  its  close  he  was  eleeted 
] i ro IV  -lice  in  the  South  Carolina  Slate  I'niver- 

,-itv;  in  IS7U  was  president  of  the  .State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Talleyrand'-Pfrigord',  dc  (CHARLKS  MAI-RICE), 
1)1  KK,  priin-e  iif  l!i •neic-nto,  I),  at  Paris  Feb.  !.">.  1754; 
wa-  ronipelled  hy  his  family  to  renounce  his  right  of  pri- 
ni 1 1. TII it  ii re  on  account  of  his  being  lame,  and  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  lie  studied  at  St.  Sulpicc,  the  Sorbonne, 
and  at  lUicitns,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  wit 
and  other  brilliant  gifts.  In  1775  ho  received  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  spite  of  the  noto- 
rious licentiousness  of  his  life;  and  in  17SO  was  chosen 
agent-general  for  the  clergy.  This  position  brought  him 
into  connection  with  the  chiefs  of  the  government,  and  go 
great  was  tho  admiration  which  his  extraordinary  business 
talent  excited  that  in  1788  the  kin;;  made  him  bishop  of 
A ut nn.  Elected  a  deputy  to  the  States  General,  he  was  one 
of  tho  first  of  the  clergy  who  joined,  and  prompted  his  col- 
loa.-iies  to  join,  the  Item  ftat,  and  in  intimate  harmony  with 
Mirahcau  and  Sieves  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
h:iles  of  tho  Assembly.  Oct.  10,  1789,  he  proposed  the 
confiscation  of  all  Church  property,  and  Feb.  13,  1790,  tho 
•oppression  of  all  religious  orders;  July  14,  1790,  be  offi- 
ciated at  the  grand  national  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
road  the  mass  with  the  tricolor  over  the  episcopal  robe,  and 
•rated  the  new  colors  of  the  national  guard ;  Dec.  28, 
1790,  he  took  the  oath  to  obey  the  constitution,  and  when 
the  pope  excommunicated  him  (May  1,  1791)  he  resigned 
his  episcopal  see.  In  the  Representative  Assembly  his 
speeches  on  the  issue  of  assignats,  on  the  introduction  of 
a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  on  public 
instruction,  etc.,  evinced  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order, 
and  exorcised  great  influence  immediately  and  afterward. 
Nevertheless,  a  rumor  came  out  that  he  was  conspiring 
with  tho  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  friends  saved  him  only 
by  procuring  for  him  a  kind  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
London.  A  letter  was  found  from  Laporte,  the  royal 
steward,  in  which  he  was  mentioned  as  a  man  "willing 
to  serve  the  king,"  and  bis  name  was  immediately  placed 
on  the  lists  of  fmiyr(n.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, afterward  in  the  U.  S.,  but  returned  to  Paris  in  179(i; 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  conspicuous  visitors 
of  Ma.darne  de  Stael-Holstein's  salon,  and  became  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  in  July,  1797,  which  office  he  held  to 
Aug.,  1S07,  with  one  short  interruption,  lie  had  a  won- 
derful intuition  with  respect  to  Napoleon.  He  recognized 
the  immense  force  involved  in  his  character,  and  gave 
him  his  support  loyally  in  his  struggle  onward  to  power. 
He  understood  his  plans,  even  before  they  were  unfolded 
to  him,  and  carried  them  out  with  eminent  success.  He 
negotiated  all  the  various  treaties  of  peace  of  this  epoch 
— the  concordat  with  the  pope,  who  relieved  him  from 
excommunication  and  secularized  him  ;  tho  confederacy 
of  the  Rhine,  after  which  he  was  made  prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  etc.  But  he  also  understood  the  faults  of  Napo- 
leon. He  disapproved  his  English  policy,  opposed  his 
plans  with  rcsptvt  to  Spain,  and  when,  after  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  France  and 
Russia,  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  his  estates 
at  Valencay.  Before  the  Russian  disaster  he  predicted 
tho  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Bourbons ;  and  during  the  last  three  years 
of  Napoleon's  career  he  was  one  of  his  most  active  and 
most  dangerous  enemies.  Ho  negotiated  the  first  Peace 
of  Paris,  and  represented  Franco  at  tho  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Here  he  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  general 
feeling  of  concord  with  which  the  powers  met,  and  pro- 
duced a  confusion  of  jealousy,  mistrust,  rivalry,  and 
hatred  which  he  understood  how  to  use  to  the  advantage 
of  France.  After  the  second  restoration,  however,  he  fell 
into  disgrace.  The  reason  is  not  well  understood,  but  dur- 


ing iln-  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  he  l...,k 

very  little  part  ill  public  life.  In  Sept.,  1K3II,  Louis  1'hi- 
lippe  sent  him  ii-  ambassador  to  London,  and  he  completely 
siii-rec'lnl  iii  e.-tablishiii'.;  a  cordial  and  intimate  relation 
l.i  !ureii  the  courts  oi  St.  James  and  the  Tnilerie-.  ao-1 
concluded  the  i|iuidruplc  alliance  between  Kiighind.  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  Apr.-".',  I*.'!  I.  Shortly  after,  he  re- 
turned to  France.  D.  at  1'aris  May  17.  ls::s.  II  i 
mniri*  were  inteinle.l  by  him  to  he  published  thirty  years 
after  his  death,  but  in  lsi;s  the  publication  was  postponed 
for  twenty-two  years  on  the  proposition  of  .Vipoleon  III. 
His  political  principle  was  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  he  seems  to  have  worked  i •on-i>tently  and  loyally  for 
it.  But  the  means  he  employed  were  intrigue  and  d> 
tion.  He  had  a  marvellously  sharp  eye  for  the  weak  point 
in  a  man's  character,  and  he  imposed  on  all  with  unfailing 

silr -  herallM'  he  nc\  er  let  ali\  body  into  hi-  sci-ret       io-\  IT 

allowed  an  angry  word  or  a  vain  mien  to  hint  that  lie  knew 
anything  which  was  not  known  to  tho  whole  world.  Of 
this  peculiarity,  which  originated  simply  as  an  elegance  of 
manners,  but  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  part  and 
parcel  of  his  mental  organization,  like  the  lameness  of  his 
bodily  constitution,  he  himself  has  given  a  characteristic 
expression  by  saying,  and  often  repeating,  that  "  men 
speak  only  in  order  to  conceal  their  thoughts." 

fi  i  MI  \-  PKTERSEX. 

Tallien'  (JEAN  LAMBERT),  b.  at  Paris  in  1769;  became 
noted  in  1792  as  the  editor  of  a  Jacobin  journal,  U  Ami 
•  In  I'i'toycu;  received  some  appointment  in  tho  municipal 
government  of  Paris ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention by  the  department  of  Seino-et-Oise ;  sided  with 
Marat;  advocated  the  condemnation  and  immediate  exe- 
cution of  Louis.  XVI..  and  attacked  the  Uirondins  with 
senseless  fury.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  ex- 
terminate the  moderate  party,  but  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Madame  de  Fontcnay,  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  that  time,  witty,  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  frivo- 
lous, and  this  acquaintance  suddenly  changed  him  from  an 
extreme  radical  to  a  decided  moderate.  He  was  imme- 
diately recalled,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  lists  of  tho 
Jacobin  Club,  Madame  de  Fontcnay  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  he  himself  seemed  utterly  lost.  But  in  this 
emergency  he  rallied  the  partisans  of  Danton  and  Hebert, 
and  by  his  energy  and  coolness  at  the  decisive  moment  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  the  Terrorists  was  accom- 
plished July  27,  1794.  He  now  became  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  republic,  and  married  Madame 
de  Fontenay.  Treated  as  a  traitor  by  the  republicans,  and, 
after  the  fusillading  of  the  royalists  at  Quiberon,  also  con- 
sidered a  traitor  by  the  monarchists,  ho  was  driven  out  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  under  the  Directory,  and 
very  glad  to  accompany  Bonaparte  on  his  campaign  to 
Egypt  as  savant.  Gen.  Mcnon,  however,  sent  him  back 
to  France  in  1800.  He  was  captured  by  some  English 
cruisers  and  brought  to  London,  and  here  he  enjoyed  tho 
last  triumph  of  his  life,  being  feasted  and  nattered  by  the 
Whig  party  as  a  hero.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  di- 
vorced from  his  wife  (who  formerly  had  been  divorced  from 
M.  de  Fontenay,  and  afterward  married  the  prince  of  Chi- 
may)  and  received  a  pension  from  the  First  Consul.  D. 
at  Paris  Nov.  16,  1820. 

Tal'lis  (THOMAS),  b.  about  1529;  was  perhaps  organist 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  certainly  gentleman  of  the  chapel  to 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  organist  to  the  hist ; 
and  has  been  styled  "the  father  of  English  cathedral 
music."  In  conjunction  with  his  pupil,  William  Byrd,  he 
put  forth  DtKwrnu  Cttntionea  Sitcrx,  etc.  (1575),  which  are 
masterpieces,  and  were  protected  for  twenty-one  years  by 
Elizabeth,  this  being  the  first  patent  of  the  kind  granted 
bv  her.  There  are  also  extant  his  Order  nf  Dnily  Serrice 
(ed.  by  Bishop,  1843.  and  by  Rimbault,  1847),  Fall  Cathe- 
dral Service  (ed.  by  Rimbault,  1847),  and  Order  for  M»rn- 
in'1  I'niyer,  irilli  tin-  Liinui/  \ntcd  (new  ed.  1854).  It  is  said 
that  for  portions  of  his  Strviat  he  was  indebted  to  Peter 
Marbeck,  organist  of  Windsor.  D.  Nov.  23,  1585. 

Tall'madge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
River.  P.  1451. 

Tallmadge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Summit  co.,  0.,  on  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.  R.  P.  1277. 

Tallmadge  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Setauket,  L.  I.,  Feb.  25, 
1754;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1773;  taught  a  high  school 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  entered  the  Continental  army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  was  made  lieu- 
tenant June,  1776;  soon  after  became  adjutant,  and  ulti- 
mately colonel,  of  a  Connecticut  regiment;  performed  a 
brilliant  exploit  in  crossing  the  Sound,  surprising  and  cap- 
turing 500  Tories  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  I.,  Sept.  5,  177'.'. 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  of  his  own  force :  planned  and 
executed  tho  capture  of  Fort  George  at  Oyster  Bay  and  the 
destruction  of  British  forces  on  Long  Island  May,  1780; 
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was  engaged  in  several  prominent  buttles:  was  a  member 
of  the  military  family  of  (ii-n.  Waihington,  whwe  entire 
confide,,,-,,  he  enjoyedj  «ru  entnuted  will,  the  outodyoJ 
Mai  \n  Irf  and  MiperintendedhU  executions  bcoune  after 
the' w,,r  „  w uful  merehant,  and  irai  a  member  ot  i  on- 

Krcs«    1801-  17.    and    "'as   one   of  the   last   survivors   oi   the 

EeroloUonary  war  who  had  attained  my  celebrity,  and 

durili"  hi-  ..l.'.sin.r  years  enjoy.'  I  a  wide  and  dwerved  vcn- 
enlion  |l  at  l.itrhlicld  -Mar.  7.  I  S35.  His  .17,  ,„„,,•«  were 
pnhli-hcd  ill  IS.V.I  hy  his  son,  Frederick  A.  Tallmad.'r. 

Tallmndcc  (Kui:iiKitirK  AI-I:I-STI-S),  son  of  Col.  Ben- 
jamin, h.  lit  l.it.-hlicld.  Conn.,  An-.  29,  17!)-':  graduated 
at  Vale  College  ISil:  studied  law  under  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve  at  Liti-hlicld,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  oar; 
commeiii-eil  practice  in  New  York  City  ISM  :  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  advocates,  and  tilled  many  pub- 
lic posts,  including  those  of  member  and  president  of  the 
Stale  .-enatc.  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  recorder 
of  New  York,  member  of  Congress  1846-48,  superintendent 
of  the  metropolitan  police  1857,  and  clerk  of  the  court 
of  appeals  ISU2-B5.  lie  became  best  known  for  the  en- 
ergy he  displayed  while  recorder  in  suppressing  the 
••  Astor- Place  riot"  of  May,  1849.  I),  at  New  York  Sept. 
17,  1869. 

Tallmadge  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stamford,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
28,  1778,  son  of  Col.  James  (1744-1821),  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1798;  studied 
law,  which  he  practised  several  years,  but  gavo  his  chief 
attention  to  agriculture:  was  for  some  time  private  secre- 
tary to  (iov.  (Jeorge  Clinton  ;  held  a  military  command  in 
New  York  City  during  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  member 
of  Congress  18"l7-19;  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
admitting  Missouri  excluding  slavery  from  the  region  W. 
of  the  Mississippi ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  New  York 
constitutional  conventions  of  1821  and  1846;  sat  in  the  as- 
sembly 1824;  was  lieutenant-governor  1826-27;  visited 
Europe  lS'i.5;  was  instrumental  in  introducing  into  Russia, 
several  American  mechanical  inventions,  especially  cotton- 
machinery;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of 
New  York  ;  was  for  nineteen  years  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  and  was  a  leading  exponent  of  the  Whig 
doctrine  of  protection  to  American  industry.  D.  in  New 
York  City  Sept.  29,  1853.  He  published  a  number  of  I 
speeches  and  addresses. 

Tallmadge  (NATHANIEL  P.),  b.  at  Chatham,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  8,  17!)5;  graduated  at  Union  College  1815;  studied 
law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1818;  chosen  to  the  New 
York  assembly  1828;  State  senator  1830-33,  U.  S.  Senator 
1833-44,  and  governor  of  Wisconsin  Territory  1844-55. 
D.  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  had  resided  for  some 
years,  Nov.  2,  1864.  He  published  some  political  speeches 
and  miscellaneous  writings. 

Tal'low.  This  term  includes  the  hard  fat.  of  animals, 
more  properly  called  met,  and  also  those  fats  of  a  less  de- 
gree of  hardness ;  e.  y.  lard  and  grease,  as  distinguished 
from  oils.  The  fats  obtained  from  the  "rendering"  of 
animal  fats  of  all  kinds  are  technically  known  as  "  tallow," 
and  are  chiefly  used  by  the  tallow-chandler  for  the  produc- 
tion of  soap  and  candles.  The  animal  fats  are  hard  in 
proportion  as  they  contain  more  stearine  and  palmitine 
and  less  of  oleinc.  The  quality  of  animal  fats  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  mode  of  feeding  and  the  quality  of  the 
food.  The  quality  of  tallow  is  also  very  dependent  on  its 
being  "  rendered  "  at  a  low  temperature  by  steam,  and  the 
cleanliness  of  the  operation,  the  character  of  the  animals 
treated,  etc. 

Yi'ijrtiible  tnUoto  is  found  in  the  seed  of  many  plants,  as 
its  name  implies.  Chinese  vegetable  tallow  is  from  the 
husk  about  the  berries  of  Stilllayia  tebifera  ;  the  berries 
contain  a  liquid  fat.  The  solid  commercial  product  is 
white,  sp.  gr.  0.818,  and  molts  at  91)°  F. ;  it  is  rich  in  pal- 
mitine. llni/bi-rrii  tiilluir,  from  Mi/ricn  cen/ern,  also  called 
"  myrtle  wax,"  is  a  pale-green,  brittle,  solid  fat  from  the 
berries  of  the  plant.  It  moulds  in  the  fingers  like  wax 
when  warm.  It  contains  myristic  acid  in  a  free  state,  and 
also  combined  with  glycerine,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  pal- 
mitic acid,  but  no  oleie  or  volatile  acids  (Moore).  Other 
hard  vegetable  fats  are  found  in  nutmeg,  palm  oil,  Japan 
wax,  cocoa-butter,  cocculus  grains,  and  various  species  of 
Itnmn,  for  a  description  of  which  see  Gmelin,  Handbook, 
xvi.  385-400.  (See  also  FATS,  SUET,  STEARISE,  and  under 

B.  SlLLIMA.N. 

Tallow,  Mineral.    Sec  MINERAL  TALLOW. 

Tal'low-Tree  (1)  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  and  of  China, 
see  STII.LINGIA;  (2)  the  Ptntadetma  bnt,/raeen  of  West 
Africa,  a  guttiferous  tree  whose  fruit  yield?  a  kind  of  yel- 
lowish tallow;  (3)  a  name  of  the  piny  dammar  tree  of 
India,  Yittrrin  ini/i'm,  a  huge  dipterocarpaceous  tree,  whoso 
couds  on  boiling  yield  an  excellent  white  tallow. 


Tallula,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Menard  co.,  111.     P.  339. 

T;il  I  ii  i:ili.  p.-v.,  tp.,  and  county-seat  of  Issaquena  co., 
Miss. 

Tal'ly,  a  stick  on  which  are  notches  and  other  marks 
indicative  of  an  account,  pledge,  or  other  commercial 
transaction.  In  the  British  exchequer  tallies  consisting 
of  bits  of  peeled  wooden  rods  were  used  until  17S:i.  The 
tally  was  split  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  certain  of  tho 
notches  cut  on  it.  One  half  the  tally  was  given  to  tho 
payer  and  one  half  retained  by  the  exchequer:  and  tho 
transaction  might  be  verified  at  any  time  by  fitting  the  two 
halves  together,  when  tile  notches  would  be  found  to  fully 
with  each  other  if  tho  check  had  not  been  tampered  with. 
This  rude  and  antiquated  system,  we  are  told,  served  its 
purpose  admirably. 

Tally  Ho,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Granville  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2138. 

Talma'  (FiiAN90is  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  15,  1763, 
the  son  of  a  dentist;  was  educated  partly  in  London,  part- 
ly in  Paris  in  his  father's  profession,  but  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  stage,  and  made  his  debut  in  1787  at  the 
Comedie  Francaisc  as  Seide  in  Voltaire's  Sfuhomet.  His 
debut  was  successful,  but  he  produced  the  first  great  im- 
pression by  his  performance  of  the  title-role  in  Marie- 
Joseph  Chenier's  tragedy,  Churlet  IX.,  Nov.  4,  178'.),  from 
which  date  he  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
until  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  stood 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  world  as  the  greatest  tragedian 
of  his  time.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Napoleon,  who  liked 
to  converse  with  him,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Erfurt 
in  1SUS,  where  he  played  for  a  parterre  of  kings,  and  to 
Dresden  in  1813.  The  Bourbons  also  showed  him  great 
favor,  and  in  his  art  he  continued  unrivalled  and  improv- 
ing till  his  death,  Oct.  19,1826,  some  of  his  hist  roles,  Sylla, 
Oreste,  etc.,  being  also  his  grandest  creations.  As  in  all 
manifestations  of  art  which  strike  people  as  new  and  great. 
the  novelty  and  greatness  of  his  acting  depended  on  a 
deeper  conception  of  human  nature  and  a  closer,  more  en- 
ergetic, and  more  veracious  expression  of  the  conception  ; 
and  in  one  point  at  least  his  influence  became  decisive. 
Before  his  time  the  tragic  heroes,  Brutus,  Ciesar,  Catiline, 
Nero,  etc.,  always  appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  sort  ot"  fancy 
costume,  not  very  different  from  the  costume  of  the  age, 
and  with  high  powdered  peruke  on  the  head.  Talma  was 
the  first  to  throw  away  the  peruke  and  put  on  a  correct 
costume.  He  wrote  Krjlexiotis  *nr  Leknin  et  tur  I'Art 
thidtral  (1815),  and  left  an  Autobiogratthyr  which  was 
edited  by  Alexander  Dumas  in  4  vols.  (1849-50). 

Talmadge  Plantation,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me. 
P.  SO. 

Tal'mage  (Rev.  THOMAS  DE  WITT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Bound- 
brook,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1832.  He  entered  New 
York  University  in  1849,  graduating  in  1853,  and  gradu- 
ated from  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  I*.',,), 
and  tho  same  year  was  called  to  the  Reformed  church,  Belle- 
ville, N.  J.  In  1859  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1862  he  was  called  to  the 
Second  Reformed  church  of  Philadelphia.  In  1809  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  of  Brook- 
lyn. In  1870  a  new  church  was  built  of  wood  and  iron, 
semicircular  in  form,  holding  over  3000  people.  This  was 
known  as  "the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle."  In  1871  this  build- 
ing was  enlarged,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  22,  1872. 
On  Feb.  22,  1874,  a  massive  structure  of  brick  and  stone 
was  dedicated,  and,  an  appeal  being  made,  $40,000  was 
raised  by  the  audience,  which  cancelled  its  debt.  The  new 
tabernacle  is  Gothic  in  style,  retains  the  semicircular  form, 
and  has  sittings  for  4600.  It  is  the  largest  Protestant 
church-building  in  America.  In  1872,  Mr.  Talmagc  or- 
ganized in  the  old  church-building  a  Tabernacle  Lay  Col- 
lege for  training  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  tho  min- 
istry, but  cannot  afford  the  time  and  expense  of  a  regular 
collegiate  course.  The  college  is  open  to  all  of  evangelical 
belief.  Instruction  is  given  by  a  corps  of  professors  in 
general  literature,  sacred  history,  natural  nnd  systematic 
theology,  sacred  rhetoric,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Since  Sept.,  1873,  he  has  edited  an  undenominational  relig- 
ious journal,  The  Christian  at  \\'<n-/.:  He  has  also  published 
5  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  The  Aluinnd  Tree,  Cnimli* 
Swept  Up,  Abominations  of  Modern  Sm-n-tif,  Around  the 
Ten-  TiMc,  Old  Wells  DIHJ  Out,  Sports  that  Kill,  and  Kr,  ry- 
JJay  ReliyioH.  M.  II.  BltHillT.' 

T.-il  mini,  a  work  whose  authority  was  long  esteemed 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Bible,  and  according  to  whose 
precepts  the  whole  Jewish  people,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Karaites,  have  continued  to  order  their  religious  life 
down  almost  to  the  present  day.  In  reality,  it  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  works,  which  were  compiled  at  different  epochs 
— namely,  tho  Mishna  and  the  Gemara.  Tho  word  Tal- 
mud is  of  Hebrew  origin  (derived  from  Ittmail,  to  "  learn  "), 
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nnil  had  at  lir-t  tin-  lime  signification  as  ,ViVi«« — i.  e. 
'•  doc  I  fin  i-  "  hui  in  the  course  of  tint  I  he  won  I.  a^  techni- 
cal! y  applied,  uirlc!  \:  CT.I  various  important  modlficfttionfl 

of  meaning.      In  the  oldest  terminology  of  tin1  schools  Tal 
njutl  came  to   mean  "  a  deducing  one  tiling  t'ri'in  another," 
and  designated   more   especially  (he   pp  !  ing   in 

tin-  sacred  writings  support  for  laws  tint  c\pro--ly  pro\  idi  -I 
therein.  (In  (his  account,  tin-  Mi-hna.  which  embodied 

t  hc-e  dedilclion* [contained  in  many  in -fall'-r-  not  only 

the  ne»  enactments  Init  al.-o  the  sci  ipt  lira]  authority  from 
v\  hi  ell  tliey  were  ileri\  e  I,  vv  a  -  a!-"  l.ii'iv.  n  as  Talriin  i 
Artleh,  H.  »•.  Toll/mil.}      Later  on.  \:  lien  leal ned  di.-putations 
llfion   and   ili-cil.-siun*  of  Hie   .Mishna   became  more  fiei|licn  t 

in  (he  .lev.  i-h  academic--,  the  name  Talniml.  as  applied  to 
tiie  Mi-hna,  disappeared  altogether,  ami  was  then  employed 
in  a  new  sen-e,  to  denoie  these  more  recent  di-<-u-sions  in 
contradistinction  to  the-  .Mi-hna  proper.  They  were  also 
eallc  I  (iemara  'Ihe  I'haldaic  equivalent  of  Talmud).  It 
vv:i-  only  at  a  very  late  e] h,  w he'll  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience the  .Mishna.  iiml  tin:  (icmani  were  no  longer  tran- 
i  .-eji.irah 'ly.  when  the  .Mishna  \vas  div  idcd  into  short 
paragraphs,  ami  to  each  of  these,  paragraphs  the  portions 
of  the  Keniara  proper  to  it  were  immediately  subjoined, — • 
il  ua-  then  only  that  it  became  customary  to  apply  the 
name  Talmud  to  the  whole  great  work  eonsisting  of  both 
Mishn:i  aii'l  t  leniara. 

A.  Mixliiin.—  T  he  name  Mishna  docs  not  signify,  as  has 
been  erroneously  held  by  some,  the  second — i.e.  the  oral — 
law  as  distinguished  from  the  written  law  of  the  Pentateuch. 
1 1  reek  writers  have  imleeil  rendered  it  5(uTePtucrw,  but  this  is 
ilue  to  a  misapprehension  of  its  proper  meaning.  It  sig- 
nifies simply  "doctrine."  It  was  used  to  designate,  first, 
eadi  individual  ordinance;  secondly,  a  group  of  intercon- 
nected ordinances  ;  lastly,  the  entire  system  of  ordinal)..  -  : 
and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  whole  great  compilation 
now  known  as  the  Mishna.  In  the  Talmud  of  Palestine, 
however,  each  individual  Mishna  is  called  llaliieha. 

(ti)  The  Strneture  ami  Arrangtineni  "/  ?/"•  .J/(\/*;m. — It 
consists  of  six  divisions  (AVi/.tri»i,  literally,  "  orders  ") :  (1) 
,\'ti-tii>».  seeds  and  products  of  the  field;  (2)  M<«il.  fcMh.-il 
celcl.1  aii-.os  ;  \'.',\  \>IK}I!IH,  laws  relating  to  women;  (4) 
\'<iL-iu,  legal  provisions;  (5)  Kotttmfifni,  sacred  things; 
((i)  Tuharoth,  the  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean.  Each 
division  is  snhdivided  into  Mcsnehinih  ("  tracts"),  of  which 
the  first  division  has  11;  the  second,  12;  the  third,  7;  the 
fourth,  III :  the  fifth,  11  ;  the  sixth,  12 — being  altogether  03 

tracts.     (Main ides  and  others  count  three  tracts  of  the 

fourth  division  as  one;  and  this  explains  why  the  whole 
number  of  tracts  is  occasionally  given  us  61.)  Each  tract 
i-  a  jain  subdivided  into  Perakiiu  ("chapters"),  of  which 
the  total  number  is  523,  and  each  chapter  into  paragraphs. 
The  order  of  sequence  of  the  Sedarim,  as  well  as  thutof  tho 
tracts  which  belong  to  each,  is  fixed  and  undisputed.  (There 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  of  Briick 
(riitiriniHirln-  Viilknuiitm,  p.  10)  that  the  original  subdi- 
vision of  tho  Sedarim  differed  from  our  own.)  Concerning 
the  sequence  of  tracts  and  chapters,  however,  and  the  proper 
subdivision  of  the  latter  into  paragraphs,  tho  same  una- 
nimity does  not  exist.  In  this  respect  some  difference  ap- 
pears between  the  two  versions  of  the  Mishna  (that  of 
Palestine!  and  that  of  Babylon),  as  well  as  among  tho 
early  commentators,  and  also  in  the  various  editions  of  tho 
Talmud. 

A  strictly  methodical  arrangement  and  disposition  of  tho 
IDhjoct-matter of  the  Mishna  is  not  apparent.  Matters  are 
occasionally  brought  up  for  discussion  in  tracts  to  which 
they  do  not  belong,  and  arc  omitted  elsewhere  where  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  them.  The  same  thing  is  repeated 
twice  and  even  three  times  in  different  places,  and  discus- 
sions relating  to  the  most  diverse  subjects  arc  connected 
Into  a  single  series  with  sole  regard  to  a  general  resemblance 
in  the  didactic  forms  of  presenting  the  subject.  On  the 
whole,  however,  tho  plan  of  the  work  is  clear  and  lucid, 
and,  considering  tho  vast  material  which  it  was  intended 
to  embrace,  amply  deserves  our  admiration.* 

(b)  The  Origin,  Enlargement,  and  Clone  of  the.  Minima. — 
During  the  wholo  epoch  of  the  first  Temple  tho  Mosaic 
religion  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  .After  the  return 
01  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  Babylon,  Esra  the  Sofer 
i"  scribe")  was  actually  the  first  to  recall  it  to  life.  But 
he  was  compelled  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time 
to  enlarge,  complete,  and  in  many  respects  remodel  it.  A 

*  Long  after  the  close  of  Ihe  Talmud  a  number  of  tracts,  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  the  Mishna  and  treating  of  different  ques- 
tions of  the  Law,  made  their  appearance,  which  are  appended 
to  our  editions  of  the  Talmud  under  the  general  title  of  "  Minor 
Tracts."  Besides  these,  seven  lesser  tracts  were  edited  in  1851 
in  Frankfort-on-tlic-Main,  by  It.  Kireliln  im,  from  an  ancient 
manuscript;  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  said  to  exist  in 
Northern  Ani.a  (see  .lost,  QachMltdet  Judenihuiiu,  ii.  p.  238). 
They  are  all  of  Palestinian  origin,  of  obscure  authorship  and 
have  never  been  regarded  as  authorities. 


ii  of  theocracy  like  that  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch, 
intended  to  cmliracc  [lie  entire  public  and  private  lite  ui' 
man,  could  not  lint  require  important  modi)ication-  vvl:en 
nearly  all  the  relation-  of  life  had  undergone  change.  Not 
only  the  f'.rins  of  temple  worship,  the  many  dietary  laws, 
and  laws  of  I.evitical  purity,  but  even  the  agricultural  regu- 
lations and  the  whole  judiciary  code,  had  to  be  included  in 
the  work  of  reconstruction.  A  thousand  problems  urgent- 
ly demanded  solution:  and  Ksni  snivel  them.  His  word 
liecami;  law.  His.  successors,  called  after  him  Sofeiim 
!  ("  scribes"),  otherwise  known  as  the  "  Men  of  the  i.'reat 
Assembly,"  continued  bis  work  in  the  spii  it  of  the  master. 
That  which  they  taught  and  ordained  received  the  sanction 
of  popular  practice,  and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  tho  rule 
of  I  ill-.  When  they  retired  from  tho  scene,  the  Sanhedrin 
of  Jerusalem  took  their  place,  became  the  chief  tribunal,  and 
decided  whatever  doubts  and  difficulties  arose.  r'roni  its 
dci  i-ions  there  was  and  could  be  no  appeal.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  several  centuries  a  vast  stock  of  laws  and  u 
bad  accumulated,  which  the  Tora  did  not  directly  author- 
ize, but  which  had  been  transmitted  orally  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  at  last  the  accumulated  mass  became  too 
unwieldy  for  the  unassisted  memory.  Academics  HP 
the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  this  stock  of  tradition, 
and  simultaneously  efforts  began  to  be  made  to  found  the 
traditional  enactments  upon  a  biblical  basis  and  support. 
This  tendency  received  an  additional  impetus  by  the  fact 
that  the  germs  of  Sadducean  opinions  began  to  manifest 
themselves,  and  men  arose  who  unhesitatingly  declared 
everything  not  founded  on  the  words  of  the  Law  a  dan- 
gerous and  blameworthy  innovation.  The  discussions  in 
the  academics  became  more  frequent,  opinions  conflicted, 
and  finally  the  mass  of  traditions,  together  with  the  discus- 
sions to  which  they  gave  rise,  threatened  to  become  a 
labyrinthine  chaos.  Then  arose  Ilillcl  the  Elder,  also 
called  the  Babylonian,  because  dcscendeil  from  a  noble 
Jewish  family  in  Babylon.  After  he  had  been  installed 
(i>.  r.  32)  as  patriarch  in  Palestine,  and  at  the  same  time 
became  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  learned  school,  ho 
arranged  the  moss  of  traditional  laws  in  six  Mishnic 
divisions  ;  and  this  general  arrangement  was  accepted  by 
all  his  successors.  He  was  also  the  first  to  lay  down  her- 
mencutic  rules,  seven  in  number,  for  expounding  the  writ- 
ten law  and  widening  its  scope.  But,  while  Ilillcl  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  for  the  sake 
of  extending  its  provisions,  he  did  not  himself  pursue  his 
method  to  the  utmost  limits.  In  like  manner,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  traditional  laws  in  six  main  groups  ho 
confined  himself  to  the  proposal  of  thegcneralplan — a  plan 
to  which  he  no  doubt  adhered  in  his  own  teaching,  leaving, 
however,  to,Iatcr  authorities  the  task  of  further  applying 
and  perfecting  it.  It  was  long,  indeed,  before  such  au- 
thorities arose  to  continue  his  work.  For  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  history  is  silent  about  any  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. R.  Elieser  b.  Jacob,  head  of  a  school  which  flour- 
ished shortly  after  the  destruction  of  tho  Temple,  is,  it  is 
true,  mentioned  with  commendation  because  nis  Mishna 
was  kali  ircittil,'i  (brief  and  concise),  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  words  "his  Mishna,"  as  here  used,  refer  to  a 
collection  of  Mishnas,  or  merely  to  his  mode  of  instruc- 
tion. At  all  events,  even  if  the  former  is  meant,  we  arc 
only  justified  in  concluding  that  R.  Elicscr  was  the  author 
of  a  kind  of  epitome,  not  that  he  elaborated  a  complete 
work.  It  was  R.  Akiba,  the  celebrated  martyr  to  his  re- 
ligion and  patriotism,  who  first  took  up  the  task  which 
Ilillel  had  begun.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the  Talmudists 
of  his  own  and  of  succeeding  times — the  man  of  whom, 
as  the  legend  says,  even  Mo?cs  was  for  a  moment  jealous 
when  in  a  vision  ho  surveyed  the  generations  of  the  distant 
future.  His  keen  and  penetrating  intellect  enriched  the 
substance  of  tradition  with  many  valuable  deductions  of 
his  own.  But  besides  this,  being  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  systematic  arrangement,  he  also  instituted  a 
more  correct  division  and  a  more  skilful  disposition  of  the 
material  which  had  thus  far  accumulated  ;  and  in  this  way 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mishna  as  it  now  exists.  Among 
all  his  distinguished  disciples.  R.  Meir  holds  the  highest 
rank.  (His  real  name  was  .Vehorni,  "  the  enlightened  one," 
but  his  contemporaries  preferred  to  call  him  Mtir,  "the 
enlightening  one.")  He  continued  to  build  up  the  work 
of  the  Mishna  in  the  spirit  of  his  master;  and  to  him  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Gemarists  agree  in  ascribing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  anonymous  canons  contained  in  the  Mishna. 
let  with  all  these  endeavors  the  great  work  still  remained 
a  mere  fragment. 

Then  arose  R.  Jehuda,  also  called  simply  "Rabbi." 
Since  the  year  120  A.  D.  ho  had  been  clothed  with  the 
patriarchal  dignity;  he  was  a  descendant  of  Hillcl  in  tho 
seventh  generation,  and  a  man  of  uncommon  ability  and 
lofty  virtue.  He  made  it  tho  business  of  his  life  to  es- 
tablish a  code  of  undisputed  authority  among  his  people 
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in  order  to  ensure  unity  of  religious   observance.     With 
this  end    in   view,   he   undertook  to   bring  to  a  close  the 
.    ulnch   his  prcdive.-.-ors  hail  begun,  and  even   con- 
.-id.-rably  advanced,  but  which  still  remained  unfinished, 
and  therefore  did  not  command  general  recognition.     Al- 
though strictly  adhering  to  the  traditional  arrangement, 
he  examined  anew  the  whole  vast  accumulation  of  ordi- 
nances which  centuries  had  contributed  to  heap  up,  and 
.-ill,'  I  and  arranged  them.     He  abridged  in  one  place  and 
amplified  in  another!  now  he  gives  merely  the  canon,  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  its  author,  and  again  he  quotes 
both  name  and  title  in  full;  contenting  himself  sometimes 
with  stating  only  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  repeating  at 
other  times  the  whole  argument ;  and  in  still  other  install  res 
adding  his  own  decision  to  the  record  of  conflicting  opin- 
ion-.   In  short,  his  indomitable  energy  and  rare  independ- 
ence of  spirit  enabled  him  to  master  the  whole  difficult 
subject.     IK-  uasthe  last, the  most  devoted,  the  true  author 
of  the  Mishnic  compilation.*     It  is  deserving  of  remark 
that  Kahlii  preserved  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers  not  only 
in  their  general  purport,  but  that  he  incorporated  them 
into  his  work,  so  far  as  they  met  with  his  approval,   in 
exactly  the  form  in  which  he  had  received  them.     In  this 
way  the  diversity  of  style  and  mode  of  expression  which 
the  Mishna  exhibits  in  different  places  is  explained,  and 
the  critic  is  thus  enabled  frequently  to  distinguish  its  com- 
ponent parts,  separating  the  older  from  the  more  recent. 
Thus,  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  opening  passages  of  the 
tracts  is  attested  beyond  a  doubt  by  their  terseness  and  the 
peculiar  grammatical  forms  and  constructions  employed. 
The   like   certainty   is,   of   course,   no    longer    attainable 
throughout.     The  compilation  of  the  Mishna  was  finished 
by  Rabbi.     Here  and  there  a  few  additions  were  made  by 
later  teachers,  of  which  the  greater  part  fall  under  the 
head  of  Hagada.     They  are  chiefly  to  be   found  at  the 
end  of  the  tracts.     Whether  the  division  of  the  Sedarim 
into  tracts  was  the  work  of  Rabbi  or  of  his  predecessors 
whom  we  have  mentioned  above,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  tracts,  as  such,  were  known  to  the 
doctors  of  the  Gemara,  since  the  Gemara  occasionally  cites 
them  by  name  and  argues  the  question  of  their  proper 
order  of  sequence.     As  regards  the  division  of  the  tracts 
into  Perakim,  Frankcl  has  conclusively  shown  (Darke  ha- 
Mttihna,  p.  264)  that  the  Babylonian  Gemara  was  already 
familiar  with  it.     The  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  how- 
ever, in  their  present  order  was  (according  to  Seder  Ta- 
naim  We-Amoraim ;  see  Kerem  Chcmed,  iv.  189)  the  work 
of  the  Sabureans.     The  precise  year  in  which  Rabbi  ap- 
plied the  finishing-touch  to  his  work  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Certain  it  is,  that  late  in  life  he  undertook  a  complete  re- 
vision, and  prepared,  as  it  were,  a  second  edition  of  the 
Mishna,  in  which  (according  to  Tr.  Shebuoth,  p.  4)  he  not 
only  inserted  many  new  canons,  but  even  such  as  directly 
contradicted   decisions   in  the  previous   edition,    without 
cancelling  the  former.    Whether  this  was  done  with  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  view,  or  from  mere  inadvertence,  we  can- 
not tell.    Thus,  the  origin  of  various  discrepant  statements 
in  the  Mishna  becomes  clear.     The  period  of  time  which 
includes  the  men  who  are  mentioned  as  authors  of  canons 
in  the  Mishna  extends  over  five  and  a  half  centurii 


changes  consist  mainly  in  the  formation  of  new  derivatives 
from  biblical  primitives,  and,  conversely,  in  the  employment 
of  ancient  derivatives  to  serve  in  turn  as  primitives.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  wrong  to  refer  words  and  word- 
meanings  to  the  invention  of  the  Mishnic  epoch  simply  be- 
cause, at  first  sight,  they  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the 
vocabulary  of  Scripture.  Many  of  them  arc  no  doubt 
relics  of  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  the  vernacular  such 
as  still  lingered  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  On  this 
account  the  language  of  the  Mishna  may  frequentjv  be 
applied  with  advantage  to  the  explanation  of  difficult  "pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  MS  the  example  of  the  oldest  commen- 
tators and  many  of  the  best  Jewish  grammarians  and  ex- 
egetists  of  later  times  amply  proves.  As  to  the  influence 
of  the  Aramaic  of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  not  only  were  Aramaic  words  received  bodily  into 
the  language  of  the  Mishna,  but  in  its  grammatical  form* 
and  syntactical  constructions  the  latter  bears  also  the  deep 
impress  of  its  sister  dialect. 

Besides  this,  the  direct  intercourse  of  Palestine  with 
lands  of  Grecian  culture  favored  the  introduction  of  many 
Greek  terms,  and  also,  indirectly,  of  some  Latin  ones. 
These  were  used  especially  to  designate  objects  and  ideas 
till  then  unknown,  and  being  familiarly  employed  in  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  they  were  admitted  into 
the  Mishna  as  well.  Most  of  them,  however,  passed 
through  .Syrian  channels  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  and 
they  appear  more  or  less  modified  in  form  to  suit  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Syriae.  This  explains  why  in  the  case  of 
some  such  words  the  corresponding  Greek  word  anil  its 
meaning  are  evident  at  the  first  glance,  while  others, 
though  their  Greek  origin  is  equally  evident,  arc  quite  un- 
certain in  meaning,  and  admit  of  widely  divergent  expla- 
nations. 

(it)  The  Composition  of  the  Mishnn. — That  the  Mishna, 
was  not  cast  in  a  single  mould  must  be  plain  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  its  contents,  form,  and  language. 
It  is  a  composite  work.  It  consists  of  ancient  and  more 
recent  elements  ;  it  embraces  fragmentary  compendium?  in 
which  the  premature  attempts  of  a  previous  age  at  codifica- 
tion arc  apparent.  The  manifest  and  manifold  incongru- 
ities which  the  work  exhibits  in  every  direction  are  ca- 
pable of  explanation  on  no  other  hypothesis.  We  have 
already  observed  above  how  in  maiiy  places  the  Mishna 
simply  lays  down  the  Law,  omitting  to  mention  the  conflict 
of  opinions  that  existed  in  regard  to  it,  and  which  is  some- 
times reported  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  while  elsewhere 
ven  the  slightest  diversity  of  opinion  is  carefully  noted. 


namely,  from  the  last  of  the  scribes  to  the  death  of  Rabbi; 


cient  doctors,"  and  the  like,  amounts  to  more  than  100. 
In  the  post-Mishnic  epoch  the  nameTanaim  (teachers)  was 
applied  to  those  who  had  advanced  opinions  of  their  own 
in  the  disputations  of  the  academies.  The  line  of  Tanaim 
commences  with  the  foundation  of  the  academies— i  e  with 
Shamai  and  Hillel;  it  extends  through  six  generations, 
over  a  period  of  210  years. 

(c)  Laaguaye  uf  ',lle  MMna.—Ihe  language  of  the 
Mishna  though  essentially  Hebrew,  differs  from  the  more 
ancient  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  in  important  particulars.  This 
lifference  is  due  partly  to  the  natural  development  which 
ie  language  had  undergone,  and  partly  to  its  fusion  with 
ie  Aramaic  dialects,  especially  with  the  Syriae  and  Samari- 
tan. The  advanced  stage  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Mishn-i 
appears  first  ,n  the  fact  that  new  and  modified  meanings 
have,  m  numerous  instances,  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  the 
old ;  secondly,  ,n  the  invention  of  new  terms  to  express  more 
modern  and  more  comprehensive  ideas ;  lastly,  in  the  formal 
changes  which  biblical  words  had  undergone  in  order  to  adap 
i  the  oxpresston  of  new  modes  of  thought.  These 
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Often  a  mere  summary  of  the  ordinances  and  disputations 
is  deemed  sufficient  ;  then  again,  the  whole  argument  in  all 
its  details  is  repeated.  Could  we  fora  moment  attribute  in- 
consistencies such  as  these  to  so  thoughtful  and  circum- 
spect an  author  as  the  editor  of  the  Mishna,  supposing  him 
to  have  been  fettered  by  no  other  consideration  than  that 
of  compact  and  logical  arrangement?     But  there  are  other 
and  more  remarkable  anomalies  to  be   noticed.     Let  us 
briefly  indicate  a  few  of  the  most  important.     Krpetitioit. 
(I)  Certain  ordinances  are  twice  and  three  times  repeated 
in  various  connections,  and  form  parts  of  various  distinct 
series.     The  principle  of  unity  which  governs  such  a  series 
may  be  that  of  common  authorship,  whether  of  an  indi- 
vidual teacher  or  a  school;  it  may  be  the  uniform  employ- 
ment of  some  particular  method  of  deduction  ;  it  may  be 
nothing  better  than  mere  outward  agreement  in  the  form 
of  expression.     (2)  Occasion  offering,  the  whole  of  a  series 
is  repeated,  or  a  part  only.     (3)  Kithcr  all  or  some  few  of 
the  ordinances  thus  repeated  are  abridged  or  developed 
and  enlarged,  while  again,  at  other  times,  the  repetition 
takes  place  without  any  modification  at  all.     (4)  One  and 
the  same  ordinance  is  sometimes  supported  by  totally  dif- 
ferent arguments  in  the  different  places  in  which  it  occurs. 
(5)  Certain  ordinances  are  omitted  in  those  tracts  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  and  are  introduced  in  others  where 
their  connection  is  purely  formal.    All  this  points  with  un- 
mistakable certainty  to  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable 
number  of  minor  compilations  already  existed  in  the  days 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna—  that  he  adopted  them  as 
he  found  them  into  his  larger  work,  and  arranged  and  in- 
serted them  in  such  order  as  seemed  to  him  most  fitting. 

(c)  Reduction  <,f  the  Minima  to  Writing.  —  It  was  an  "un- 
disputed principle  with  the  men  of  the  Talmud  that  the 
traditional  law,  elaborated  in  their  academics,  ought  not 
to^be  committed  to  writing.  There  was  to  be  one  holy 

«y?Ci"ptUre  "   On'y'     Tt   is   ll   fact  thatl  nevertheless,    the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara  were  actually  written  down.     La- 
ter writers  seek  to  reconcile  the  two  facts  by  explaining 
that  upon  the  authority  of  a  certain  passage'  in  the  Bible 
it  was  deemed  better  to  transgress  a  single  precept  than  to 
?",ffcr  the  wh°le  boil-v  of  traditional  precepts  and  laws  to 
,  M  into  neglect  and  be  forgotten.     Concerning  the  exact 
;  time  at  which  the  Mishna  was  written  down,  diversity  of 
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opinion  has  prevailed  among  the  nio-t  eminent  Jewish 
lars  during  liie  last  nine  centuries.  Kabbi  arranged 
(In-  Mishna  in  his  own  mind  without  tin-  help  of  pen,  de 
Incnd  il,  lln-  -aim-  in  form  and  content.-  a^  il  -lands  to- 
ilav,  in  his  academy ,  anil  thus  transmitted  it  1>v  word  ci 

mouth     to    hi.-     disciples.        Thc\    aL'ain     deli  VeTed     it    to    Mir 

cce  in,.,  gi'iicraliiins,  ami  it  was  thus  preserved  with  verbal 
,«acy  down  to  tht!  time  (exactly  when  no  one  can  say) 
when  the  academics  sank  ill  importance,  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  dav  (\vlio  these  urn-  is  ajrain  uncertain)  found 
it  ncre--arv  to  lix  the  existing  stock  of  trailitions  in  wri- 
ting. Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  "  .spirits  that  deny,"  at 

their  he:i'l  Shcrira  the   ('•: tenth  eeiitur.v  >,  in  liis  cele- 

bralel  l:l:/,i;ili  (•'  Kpistle  ").  Hi'  was  followed  liy  Sal. 
.!•.  'iiai,  i.  called  Raslii  (eleventh  century  I,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  llaba.  Me/ia,  '•'•'•'>  ",  and  on  Krnbin.  t>2  //  .-  by  .Moses 
Coney  (thirteenth  century)  in  the  preface  to  his  Book  o/ 
r,,iiiiiiiiii'lini  i<t*  :  liy  Tosaphoth  on  Mc;_'illa,  ',','1  it:  by  Jae. 
Chanis  '.-cxcntccnth  century)  in  the  preface  lo  his  com- 

menlarv    I  '    the    .Mis! :    in   modern    times   by    S.    I).  Lllz- 

7.ato  in  the  preface  to  <>!»  ft  'i>  /•  and  in  Ki  i'*nt  I'lu/ni'il,  iii. 
p.  H L' :  by  Ua|io]»irt,  ilfi'/..  p.  H.  ami  vii.  p.  l.")7:  by  Keg- 
gio,  ihi'l.,  p.  Si);  by  Hirsch  Cliajiith  in  M<l><>  ll<t  •  7'n/n""f. 
p.  27  a.  and  in  T'irnlli  .V.  liiim.  p.  7  ;  lastly,  by  JoSt,  (Ji-m-li.  il. 
.i>t>/*,i/li.,  ii.  p.  121  ;  lira!/,,  tli-m-li.  •/. /•  ,/in/m..  iv.  p.  211, 
and  in  l''rankei's  M»nttt^>-lir.  for  1862,  p.  272,  and  1S7-1.  p. 
i)p|,i,sei|  to  these  we  find  a  series  of  scholars,  no  less 
eminent,  \vlio  allirm — sonic  of  them  also  adducing  proof — 
tiiat  Kahhi  himself  wrote  out  the  Mishna  in  full.  They  are 
the  following:  Samuel  the  Xagid  (eleventh  century )  in  the 
introduction  to  his  M,'l,,,  Ilii-Tnlnniil  :  .Mo.-e  lien  Maimun, 
called  Mai  111  on  ides,  in  the  prefa.ee  to  hi*  eommentary  on  the 
.Mishna,  in  the  preface  to  his  Mlshtiek  Tnrati,  in  his  notes 
t'>  Mixli/iK  StnihedriH,  5,  2,  anil  in  the  fgmrdk,p,6S  a; 
Ucchaij  hen  Aslier  (thirteenth  century)  in  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch,  AV  Tlii**<i,]>.  122;  David  ebn  Simra 
(sixteenth  century)  in  the  If-  t/xtn*' •*,  iii.  2M2  ;  Lippman 
Heller  (seventeenth  century),  notes  to  Minfitut  Y<l"ii,i<>tli, 
'.'•,  i>  :  finally,  in  our  own  day,  (iciger  in  \\'ix*en»rh.  'Ai'itm-lti\, 
i\.  112.  an  1  r-'rankd,  Hm-t, •  lln-.\i;*linn,  217.  Auniqueand 
peculiar  view,  forming  a  compromise,  as  it  were,  between 
the  opposing  parties,  is  that  maintained  by  (icdalja  ibn 
Jaehijii  in  his  Sltnlxln-litli,  |i.  23  b.  He  holds  that  Rabbi 
did.  indeed,  commit  his  work  to  writing,  but  not  as  a  well- 
aiTair^e  1  whole,  but  in  scattered  sheets  which  were  afterward 
united.  In  our  opinion,  the  arguments  which  Geiger  and 
l-'rankd  have  adduced  in  support  of  their  opinion  ought 
to  cimvinee  every  impartial  judge.  Those  who  are  still 
inclined  to  reserve  their  judgment  in  the  matter  may  find 
additional  proof  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  on  the  com- 
position of  the  Mishna. 

(/)  .-I  ,itl«'>iti<-iti,  ,,f  thr.  .l/Y«/ma.— The  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  Masorah  ;  its 
letters  were  counted,  and  every  trifling  detail  rigorously 
investigated  and  determined.  Yet  it  did  not  escape  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the  num- 
berless diverse  readings  of  the  manuscripts  attest.  Such 
alterations  may  be  looked  for  in  still  greater  profusion  in  a 
work  like  the  Mishna,  which  never  enjoyed  the  same  ad- 
vantages, and  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many 
copyists  and  compositors.  The  Mishna  is  to-day  before  us 
in  three  recensions — one  embodied  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  another  in  the  Talmud  of  Palestine,  the  third 
being  the  complete  collection  of  the-  Mishna,  published 
separately,  without  the  commentaries  of  the  (Jemara.  All 
three  differ,  not  only  in  points  of  style  and  verbal  expres- 
sion, but  often  even  in  the  subject-matter.  As  appears 
from  the  writings  of  the  older  commentators,  the  text  of 
the  Mishna  which  was  before  them  differs  in  many  places 
from  that  of  any  of  the  three  recensions  mentioned  above. 
Negligence  and  misapprehension  proved  fruitful  sources 
of  confusion.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  names  of  the  doctors.  As  it  was  for  the  most  part  cus- 
tomary to  designate  these  names  by  abbreviations,  as 
many  of  the  names,  moreover,  were  closely  akin  in  sound, 
the  chances  of  error  were  multiplied,  and  the  true  author- 
ship of  various  ordinances  rendered  uncertain — a  circum- 
stance which  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  impede  the 
progress  of  investigation.  However,  we  ought  not  to 
charge  the  inroads  upon  the  work  of  Rabbi  solely  to  the 
transcriber  and  the  printer.  Frankel  has  shown  (Meto.f. 
21) )  that  even  during  thejifctime  of  Rabbi,  and  soon  after 
his  death,  the  great  authorities  in  Palestine  did  not  scruple 
to  subject  his  work  to  revision,  making  such  additions  and 
alterations  that  in  the  very  next  generation  no  less  than 
three  different  redactions  of  the  Mishna- existed  in  Pales- 
tine. Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  appear  strange 
that  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Mishna  should  have  begun 
at  a  time  when  textual  criticism  in  any  other  field  was 
utterly  unknown.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  both  the 
lieioara  of  Jjabylon  and  of  Palestine,  but  with  a  remark- 


able difference.  The  doctors  of  Babylon  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mislmic  text  in  one  shape  only — that, 
namely,  which  K.  Abba,  commonly  called  Ualp.  had  liron^ht 
to  liabyloli  about  21t)  A.  U.  They  were  thus  led  to  indulge 
in  the  iimM  tar  letehed  combinations,  to  adopt  the  most, 
inipos-il,]e  conjectures,  whene\er  -.line  ditlieuli  or  corrupt 
pa  .i_'c  came  up  for  explanation:  and  even  where  tlu--e 
means  did  not  avail,  and  a  correction  of  the  text  teemed 
absolutely  necessary,  they  nevertheless  contented  thein- 
seh  es  with  merely  sn^^eslinj:  the  correction,  without  daring 
to  alter  the  hit  iolable  text  ii.-elf.  The  doctors  of  I'alc.-tine. 
on  the  other  hand,  being  familiar  with  several  redaciiim- 
of  the  .Mishna.  were  accustomed  to  employ  greater  freedom 
in  dealing  with  a  te.xt  thus  uncertain,  and  but  too  olten 
.-oh  I'd  a  knotty  point  by  the  arbitrary  method  of  eh  a  Hiring 
the  reading  to  suit  the  oeca.-ion.  Tiberias,  the  chief  seat 
of  Palestinian  learning,  which  did  so  much  toward 
ing  and  preserving  the  text  of  the  Bible,  wns  culpably  lax 
in  dealing  with  a  work  that  hail  arisen  ,,n  its  own  soil.  It 
can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  acumen  of  scholars  will  ever 
succeed  in  restoring  the  Mishna  to  its  original  form. 

(i/)  <',,<iimiiitin-i<>i  "it  iln  Minium. — The  Mishna  being  the 

stock  and   essential   ( ipolient    of  the    whole  Tallinn!,  the 

attention  of  Jewish  scholars  was  directed  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  to  its  elucidation.  Maimonidcs  (twelfth 
century)  heads  the  list  with  his  commentary,  written  in 
Arabic  (though  it  has  been  published  only  in  a  Jlel.i.  u 
version).  He  was  followed  by  1!.  Tanchuin  of  Jerusalem. 
who  wrote  a  lexicon  of  the  Mishna,  also  in  Arabic,  which 
has  never  been  published  at  all.  The  only  four  copies  of 
the  M.S.  extant  are  contained  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Since  then  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  Hebrew  commentaries,  written  by  prominent 
rabbis,  either  upon  the  whole  or  some  select  lew  of  the 
Mishnic  tracts,  have  continued  to  appear  down  to  the 
present  day;  and  it  is  but  just  to  these  authors  to  remark 
that,  though  differing  in  scientific  capacity,  they  have  all 
conceived  their  task  worthily,  and  have  faithfully  striven 
to  fulfil  its  requirements.  They  have  all,  without  excep- 
tion, aimed  at  a  clear,  simple,  and  correct  understanding 
of  the  text,  nowhere  suffering  themselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  mere  scholastic  subtlety. 

(A)  Trannlutiuns  of  the  Mishna. — Since  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  Mishna  was  manifested  also  by 
Christian  scholars,  and  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
period  of  trunilalwiie.  Such  translations  have  at  various 
times  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  German  languages.  They  embrace 
either  all  or  only  single  portions  of  the  Mishna,  some  being 
accompanied  by  annotations,  while  others  are  without  them. 
The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  beheld  a  further  step 
in  advance  in  the  beginnings  of  a  methodical  investigation 
of  the  Mishna  in  the  interest  of  linguistic  studies.  A  num- 
ber of  Christian  scholars  attempted,  though  with  slender  suc- 
cess, to  determine  the  character  of  the  Mishnic  idiom.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  present  century,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  last  few  decades,  to  sec  eminent  men  like  Hartmann, 
Landau,  Loewisohn,  Geigcr,  Dukes,  Luzzato,  Frankel,  and 
others  turn  their  efforts  into  this  channel.  They  explored 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Mishna  in  different  directions, 
pursued  their  investigations  with  energy,  ability,  and 
devotion,  and  in  various  valuable  works  laid  down  the 
results  of  their  labors.  (For  the  details  of  this  literature, 
as  also  for  an  account  of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  text 
of  the  Mishna,  see  Furst's  Billiotheca  Judaica,  ii.  p.  40 
»tq.)  We  may  add,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  that  some  one 
has  gone  to  the  trouble  to  provide  every  word  of  the 
Mishna  with  accents  of  vocalization,  probably  because  it 
was  customary  to  recite  it  in  the  schools  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  kind  of  chant.  The  work  has  not  been  printed, 
but  was  seen  and  mentioned  by  Jos.  Sal.  del  Medigo  (b. 
1591).  (See  Muzref  la  Chochma,  p.  22.) 

B.  Tf/r  Iff  unit-it. — The  term  (lemara  is  of  Aramaic  origin, 
and  its  signification  is  the  same  as  that  of  Talmud — "  teach- 
ing." Like  the  latter  term,  it  is  frequently  employed  to 
designate  the  method  of  deduction  current  in  the  schools 
of  the  rabbis.  It  was  also  used  in  the  sense  of  tradition 
(the  teaching  communicated  by  one  doctor  to  another).  In 
common  parlance  it  denotes  the  whole  body  of  controver- 
sies and  teachings  which  arose  in  the  academies  after  the 
close  of  the  Mishna,  and  which,  being  collected  in  writing, 
now  form  the  second  and  major  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Talmud.  There  are  two  different  Gemaras — the  one  elabo- 
rated in  the  academies  of  Babylon,  the  other  having  Pales- 
tine for  its  birthplace.  The  customary  appellation  applied 
to  the  latter,  "  the  Gemara  of  Jerusalem,"  is  erroneous. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus,  no  academy 
existed  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  was,  in  truth,  Tiberias  to 
which  pre-eminence  as  the  chief  seat  of  Palestinian  learn- 
ing rightfully  belonged. 
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(«)  The  drmura  in  it*  Ktlaliim  to  the  Minima. — The  rela- 

ti  .11  of  the  t!i-ni:ir:i  to  tin;  .Mishna  is  commonly  described 
:i>  l!i;it  of  ix  commentary  to  the  text:  and  this  description, 
though  liv  "»  mean-  complete,  is  correct  enough  iis   far  iis 
it  »iiv*.     TheGemsn  uniformly  attaches  its  di.-cus.-ion<  lo 
tbewtmtt  of  the  Mishna.  explains  terms  ami  thing"  whcr- 
,•;,-,•   nrT--ar\,  Mvk-   to  elucidate  difficulties  and  to  for- 
titV  the  Mlahnlo  ordinances    by  adducing  ]iroot's  for    the 
wn'rie.      It  en  leavers  to  liannunize  discrepant  statements. 
an  1  to  refer  anon yiihm-  decisions  to  their  proper  authors. 
\t  limes  it  takes  occasion  to  trace  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Mfohnft  IB  Brmnglng  and  grouping   its  contents.     In  ex- 
ji  lain  in-,'  I  lie  .Mi-hna  the  Gcmara  never  loses  sight  of  extra- 
.Mishnic  eoinpilations  in  which  the  same  subject  is  treated. 
an  I  di^i-us-rs  at  length   whether  and  to  what  extent  both 
may  be  brought  into  agreement.    Furthermore;  it  formulates 
in'-.v  i>nlin:incc<.  thc-c  bring  in  part  based  upon  previous 
de  'i.-ions,  in  part  distinct  and    independent    productions. 
Finally,  it  reports  in  full  the  harmonious  or  divergent  opin- 
ions, and  the  controversies  that  took  place  in  the  academies 
in  re-pe"t  to  all  these  and  kindred  subjects.    To  this  extent 
the  (icinara  is.  indeed,  a  vast  and  comprehensive  commen- 
tary on  (lie  Mishna.   On  account  of  this,  its  most  distinctive 
feature,  the  authorities  of  the  Gemara  who  lived   subse- 
quently to  the  close  of  the  Mishna,  are  called  Aiimrnim 
("  expounders  ")  in  contradistinction  to  the  Mishnie  author- 
ities, who  arc  known  as  Tnintaim  ("  the  original  teachers  "). 
But  the  (Jctnara  is  more  than  a  mere  commentary.      It, 
has  sedulously  gathered,  without  any   reference  to    their 
connection  witli  the  Mishna,  whatever  utterances  had  for 
centuries   dropped    from    the  lips   of  the   groat   masters, 
whatever   tradition    had    preserved   concerning   their  life 
and   actions,   whatever  bears  directly,  or  even   distantly, 
upon  the  great  subjects  of  religion  and  ethics.     Thus,  it 
contains  Injtil  cnactmritts,  lioniileticul  exegesis  of  Scripture, 
ijnnmrs,   mural  mujcimt,  popular  prorerb*,   purnblcs,   tnles, 
maniien  and  ciistums,  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  other  nations. 


to  be  applied  to  them  to  tho  exclusion  of  their  former  title. 
These  lieraithoth  arcoften  quoted  in  the  Gemara,  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  obscure  passages  of 
the  Mislma,  at  other  times  with  a  view  to  determining  their 
own  value  or  the  reverse,  and  not  unfrequentlv  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  disputation.  The 
licraithoth.  as  they  appear  in  the  Gemara,  present  a  spec- 
tacle of  sad  confusion,  and  offer  no  little  difficulty  to  tho 
student.  Some  of  them  are  similarly  repeated  in  both  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Gemara;  others,  again,  differ 
largely  in  expression  and  in  the  subject-matter.  Nav.  the 
same  licraitha  as  cited  in  the  two  Gcmaras  appears  ns  con- 
taining contradictory  assertions.  When  a  Beraitha  occurs 
both  in  Toscphta,  Mechilta,  etc.,  and  in  the  Gemara.  its 
reading  sometimes  agrees  with  that  of  the  Babylonian, 
sometimes  with  that  of  the  Palestinian  Gemara;  'at  other 
times  it  diverges  from  both.  We  may  add  that  many  lie- 
raithoth, quoted  from  the  loft  collections  above  referred  to 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Gemara  of  Babylon  only,  others  ex- 
clusively in  that  of  Palestine.  At  all'  cvcnts.'thc  Gemara 
deserves  credit  for  having  preserved  these  ancient  elements. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  determine  how  far  they 
have  been  correctly  transmitted,  and  to  restore,  if  possible 
their  original  shape. 

(c)  Scape  of  the  Two  Gemara*. — The  Gemara  of  Babylon 
docs  not  cover  more  than  thirty-feven  of  the  Mishnie  tracts. 
Of  the  first  and  sixth  divisions,  one  tract  only  in  each  has 
been  supplied  with  Gemara,  evidently  because,  with  the 
exception  of  those  two  tracts,  the  laws  with  which  these 
divisions  are  concerned  had  he .-01110  obsolete  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple.  The  like  cause  did  not  prevent 
the  tracts  of  the  fourth  division  from  being  commentated 
though  they  deal  for  the  most  part  with  the  laws  of  sacri- 
fice, and  on  this  account  appear  to  be  no  less  antiquated 
than  the  others.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Talmudists,  the  sacrificial  rite  was  not  restricted  to  the 
temple  proper,  but  might  at  any  time  be  resumed  on  its 
3  these,  there  are  also  medical, mntliematicai.astrnunm-  \  former  site;  also,  because  the  study  of  the  sacrificial  law 


ical,  scientific  data,  etc.     (Dogmatic  doctrines,  like  those  01 
revelation,  of  reward  and  punishment,  the  future  state,  tin 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the.judgment  of  the  dead,  the  com 
ing  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  like,  are  taken  for  granted  in  tin 
Gemara,  ami  seldom  mentioned.    Only  a  few  of  these  point, 
are  now  and  then  brought  up  for  discussion.)    This  vast  anc 
complex  material  is  distributed  throughout  the  different 
portions  of  the  great  work,  as  the  name  of  an  author,  a  cas- 
ual quotation  from  Scripture,  or  some  other  coincidence  in 
thought  or  stylo  presents  the  semblance  of  a,  point  d'appm 
The  Talmud  itself  assigns  its  various  component  element, 
to  two  distinct  classes,  which  are  distinguished  both  in 
name  and  in  substance.     To  the  one  class  belong  all  laws 
and  regulations  that  bear  upon  the  practice  of  religion. 
These  include   the   ritual   and   ceremonial,  the  civil   and 
criminal  laws,  and  also  the  chief  heads  of  ethics.     This 
class  is  called  Hulachn,  a  term  meaning  originally  "cus- 
tom," then   "law."     Everything  else  is  embraced  under 
the  term  Hngniln,  or,  as  it  is  written  in  Chaldaic  fashion, 
A'jiula  (and  also  Ayailctlia),  meaning  "that  which  is  nar- 
rated." "  delivered  in  a  discourse."     In  general,  the  term 
Hagada  refers  to  me-.-c  individual  utterances  in  which  no 
general  and  binding  authority  resides.    There  are,  however, 
some  Hagadistic  sentences  which,  entering  deeply  into  the 
region  of  faith,  became  so  hallowed  by  tradition,  so  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  popular  belief,  that  even  the  Halacha  does 
not  scruple  to  employ  them  as  the  basis  of  some  of  its  enact- 
ments.   (See  Tr.  An,b.,  436.)    Of  the  two  classes  mentioned 
above,  the  Mishna  is  exclusively  occupied  with  Halacha     A 
few  Hagadistic  elements  crop  out  sporadically  in  its  pages, 
chiefly  at  the  end  of  the  tracts,  but  they  were  undoubtedly 
later  additions.    A  single  Mishnie  tract  (Almth,  "  Fathers"), 
and  that  one  of  pre-eminent  importance,  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  Hagada  ;  but  this  too  is  of  later  origin,  as  Frankel 
has  rightly  conjectured  (Darl;e  Ha-Mlihna,  p.  216). 

(b)  Ancient  Elements  in  the  Gemara.— Shortly  before  and 
the  close  of  the  Mishna  a,  number  of  prominent  au- 
thorities undertook  to  prepare  various  collections  of  ordi- 
nances and  disputations.  They  interspersed  the  sterner 
Halacha  with  more  or  less  Hagada.  They  differed  in  the 
methods  employed.  A  few  of  these  compilations,  though 
considerably  expanded  by  later  writers  and  greatly  cor- 
rupted in  the  course  of  time,  are  still  preserved.  They  arc— 
the  r«,fphla  .composed  after  the  manner  of  the  Mishna,  the 
Meehilta,  Slpkra,  and  Niphri,  all  three  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  running  commentary  on  the  Bible.  Other  collections 
there  were  of  the  same  kind,  which,  though  thcv  have  lonz 
since  disappeared,  were  still  extant,  and  more'  or  less  cs 
teemed,  in  the  time  of  the  Amoraim.  They  bore  the  gene- 
ral title  of  Mnthnitlm  ("collection  of  teachings"),  rarely 
•"Ilia  (meaning  -extraneous  productions,"  with  refer- 
ee to  their  being  extra-Mishnic  compilations).  In  the 
post-Talmudieal  period,  however,  the  name  Jierniiha  came 


was  deemed  equally  meritorious  with  the  performance  of 
the  sacrifice  itself.  (See  Rashi,  notes  to  11.  Mez.  p.  114  /,.) 
Gemara  is  wanting  for  the  tract  Shekalim  of  the  second 
division,  which  likewise  treats  of  matters  relating  to  the 
temple  and  the  hierarchy  :  also  for  two  tracts  of  the  fourth 
and  two  of  the  fifth  division.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
omission  is  partly  due  to  the  same  cause  which  has  just 
been  described,  partly  to  other  and  subtler  causes  too  com- 
plex to  be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  tracts 
omitted  in  the  Gemara  were  on  that  account  entirely  ne- 
glected by  the  Amoraim  of  Babylon.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  topics  of  these  tracts  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Gemara  of  other  tracts,  and  have  there' become  the 
subjects  of  elaborate  disputation  ;  and  yet  the  claims  of 
these  tracts  were  not  considered  equally  urgent  with  other?, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Gemara  contented  himself  with  (he 
assurance  that  whatever  they  contained  of  any  importance 
had  received  sufficient  attention  by  its  casual 'discussion  in 
diverse  scattered  portions  of  the  work. 

The  Gemara  of  Palestine,  as  we  possess  it,  extends  over 
thirty-nine  tracts,  among  which  are  all  the  tracts  of  tho 
first  division,  and  the  tract  Mcknlim,  wanting  in  the 
Babylonian  Gemara.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  'Palestin- 
ian Talmud  there  is  no  Gemara  for  any  tract  of  the  sixth 
division,  and  all  the  tracts  of  the  fifth  division,  though 
fully  discussed  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  are  wanting 
in  the  Gcmara  of  Palestine.  The  text  of  the  Palestinian 
Gcmara  is  full  of  gaps,  even  in  the  tracts  which  it  anno- 
tates, and  sometimes  whole  chapters  are  missing.  Con- 
sidering both  what  it  still  contains  and  what  has  perished, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  Palestinian  Gemara  was  ori»- 
inally  designed  to  embrace,  and  actually  did  embrace,  the 
whole  of  the  Mishna  without  any  exception,  and  that  so 
much  of  it  has  been  irretrievably  lost  is  due  to  the  force  of 
adverse  circumstance  that  weighed  so  long  and  so  heavily 
jpon  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  their  academies.  Apart 
'rom  these  considerations,  we  find  abundant  evidence  in 
:he  writings  of  the  elder  commentators  to  show  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  portions  of  the  Palestinian  Gemara 
which  are  now  missing. 

('/)  The  Langvnrje  ,,f  the  Tico  Gemaras.—Thc  ancient 
Aramaic  branched  off  in  the  course  of  time  into  East  Ara- 
naic  or  Chaldaic,  and  West  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  The  former 
continued  to  preserve  its  close  relationship  to  the  Hebrew: 
he  latter  diverged  gradually  more  and  more  from  it.  On 
his  account,  the  Babylonian  Jews,  while  in  general  they 
iccepted  the  Chaldaie  vernacular,  introduced  Hebrew  words 
ind  phrases  bodily  into  it,  and  also  "  Chaldaicized  "  He- 
brew terms.  In  a  certain  sense  they  spoke  a  mixed 
lialect  of  Hebrew-Chaldaie,  somewhat  as  the  German 
Tews  in  the  Middle  Ages  originated  a  so-called  Jewish- 
merman  dialect.  In  this  mixed  Hebrew-Chaldaie  dialect 
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the  Babylonian  (Icmani  is  written.  It  is  a  rhaldaie  idiom, 
nearly  ftpprOMhlng  the  1 1  eh.  i-w,  hut  it  has  suffered  so  much 
from  popular  caprice  iui'l  ncL'liL'ence  that  it  appears  quite 
impo-sil.le  to  reter  ii-  linguistic  pbcnmnHMtO  strict  gram- 
matical rules.  The  Palest  in  ian  liemara  i^  written  ill  the 
popular  diah-'t  which  prevailed  in  I'ale-iiue  at  the  time 
of  the  \nioiaiiii — i.  >•.  in  the  Syriiic.  with  hut  a  very  slight, 
sprinkling  ot  II  el  i  rew .  This  \  ulgar  Syriac  dialect  is  marked 
hy  the  following  peculiarities  :  lirst,  letters  hclon-.rin^  t->  the 

.-an rgau  of  speech  frequently  interchange,  especially  in 

i! ase  of  gutturals  and  labials.     Secondly,  words  arc  ab- 

hrci  iato.l  :  two  or  e\en  Ihrcc  ,-horl  u..nl-  are  combined  into 
one,  whole  syllables  arc  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  words 
— f.  ./.  tniii-  for  <n<s<i,\  /"i  lor  nt,hn.  By  the-  joint,  etlect  of 
interchange  an. I  omission  I  he  original  .I/.//./  Has  even  at- 
tenuate,I  to  l|'«.  Thirdly,  many  Greek  words  and  phrases 
occur,  fur  which  the  dominion  of  the  Creeks,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  the  Komans,  in  Syria  easily  accounts.  These 
foreign  words  were  greatly  corrupted  in  the  speech  of  the 
people,  and  their  el.Miiulogy  is  therefore  encumbered  with 
\  cry  sc.  ions  diflicnlties. 

(c)  Tin-  l''<n'ni  »f  IH*fHHni<m  in  the  7'irfi  (irmiirati. — In  style 
and  t'uriH  Ir.th  Dcmaras  exhibit  the  common  attribute  of 
pregnant  brevity  and  succinctness;  olliptieal  expression  is 
a  cnn-tant iy  re -ui-ring  feature  :  whole  sentences  are  often 
indicated  by  only  a  single  word  in  the  text.  Thus,  e.  g., 
iinmn.  '•  w  hcie-e,"  stands  for  "whence  do  you  draw  the 
proof  of  your  assertion?"  Miktal,  originally  only  mean- 
ing "  from  other  statements  " — f.  f.  "  from  other  statements 
it  follows" — enlarged  its  meaning  in  the  later  terminology 
of  the  schools,  came  to  mean  inference  in  general,  and  in 
this  sense  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  phrase  "from  which  we 
may  conclude."*  One  of  the  features  of  this  exeessi\e 
brevity  of  expression  is  that  question  and  answer  are  sty- 
listically so  closely  interwoven,  and  there  is  such  an  entire 
•i  'e  of  any  indication  of  the  separating  tine,  that  the 
practised  eye  of  an  experienced  scholar  alone  can  distin- 
guish where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  Pal- 
estinian liemara  iscien  still  more  economical  in  the  use  of 
words.  Examples  will  be  found  in  Frankol's  Mebn,  p.  17 
»ffj.  In  tho  titfttri-itil  (nut  mftinxl  of  discussion  a  character- 
istic difference  divides  the  two  Gcmarns — a  difference  which, 
however,  appears  already  between  the  more  ancient  and 
younger  Anutraim  of  Babylon.  The  former  aim  at  conden- 
sation, seek  to  elucidate  the  subject-matter  by  following  the 
prevailing  rules  of  exegesis  and  deduction,  and,  as  for  tho 
rest,  restrict  themselves  to  tho  use  of  plain  and  simple 
terms.  The  younger  Amoraim,  particularly  since  the  days 
of  Abaye  and  llaba  (about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury}, are  far  less  anxious  to  discuss  only  for  truth's  sake. 
They  argue  fur  tho  sake  of  tho  mental  exorcise,  and  are 
fond  of  indulging  in  intellectual  tournaments;  they  love 
to  raise  artificial  difficulties  whore  none  are  apparent,  to 
intertwine  tho  threads  of  argument  and  to  unravel  tiicm 
again,  and  thus,  with  a  prodigious  display  of  hair-splitting 
dialectics,  to  raise  a  towering  mountain  of  discussion  on 
the  basis  of  the  merest  trifle.  It  is  true,  tho  Babylonian 
Gemani  affirms  its  preference  for  plain,  matter-of-fact 
learning  (though  in  this  it  simply  endorses  a  dictum  of 
Palestinian  origin),  which  it  symbolically  calls  "Sinai," 
and  places  it  above  dialectical  shrewdness,  which  it  des- 
ignates figuratively  as  "the  uprooting  of  mountains." 
(See  end  of  lierachoth  and  Horioth.)  And  yet  the  lat- 
ter obtained  the  ascendency  both  in  the  discussions  of  tho 
schools  and  in  practical  life.  While  in  former  times  it  had 
been  customary  to  follow  the  older  school  of  Amoraiin  in 
cases  of  conflicting  authority,  the  decisions  of  the  younger 
being  practically  ignored,  the  rule  was  reversed  since  the 
days  of  Abaye  and  Raba.  So  much  for  the  Babylonian 
Gemara.  That  of  Palestine  refrained  altogether  from  all 
such  attempts  at  unbridled  dialectics,  and  from  lirst  to  last 
confined  itself  within  the  proper  limits  of  calm  and  tem- 
perate discussion.  \Vo  have  observed  that  sobriety  on  the 
one  hand,  and  extravagance  and  subtlety  on  the  other,  arc 
the  distinguishing  features  that  mark  the  Halacha  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  schools.  The  same  traits  are 
no  less  evident  in  their  respective  treatment  of  tho  Hagada, 
only  that  in  this  case  each  method  reveals  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  its  own.  The  Palestinian  Hagada  is 
purer,  more  rational,  freer  from  superstition  and  mysticism, 
little  interested  in  demons,  magical  arts,  and  supernatural 
things  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  prosy, 
unattractive,  and  rarely  appeals  to  any  deeper  emotion; 
while  the  Babylonian  llagada,  with  all  its  gross  exaggera- 
tions, and  with  all  the  superstitious  rubbish  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  Parseeism  that  surrounded  it  on  all  sides, 
and  which  it  mingled  with  the  noblest  moral  principles  and 
dicta,  yet  exhibits  greater  vigor  and  a  richer  fund  of  senti- 

*  Even  the  Mishna  already  uses  a  single  word,  e.  g.  Ifare  (B.  K. 
1. 1),  with  which  it  was  customary  to  begin  a  deduction,  as  a 
technical  term  to  deuote  the  general  idea  of  proof. 


>  mi-lit :  and  in  consequence  of  these  its  method  of  presenta- 
tion is  often  sntllised  with  a  poetic  coloring. 

(/)  'I'lf  •/•,„,/,.,,  ,,/  rl,,'  •/'„•„  //,  ,„„,-„».._  From  the  time 
of  the  older  Alnorilim  (end  of  the  s id  century  |  to  the 

middle  of  the   fourth  century,  when  tho  disorders  of  war 
and  the  in-ecurity  of  the  roads  put  an  end  to  regular  inter- 
communication, an  unbroken   bond   of  friendly  reciprocitv 
j  hail  connected  tho  high  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon. 
'  Voui]..'  students  from   Babylon,  eager  for  knowledge,  and 
i  with  them   many  a  riper  scholar,  sought  the    Pale-tinian 
I  academics,  to  return  to  their  homes  :.n.  i  -, .  :irs  of  absence 
1  and  after  enriching  themselves  with  frc-h   leainel   mate 
rial.      Occasionally,    though    less    often,    it    would    happen 
that  Palestinian   scholars   emigrated  to    Haln  Ion    and   en- 
riched (lie  minds  id'  their  brethren  with  the  new  stores  of 
erudition    which   they   brought    with   them.      This   explains 
how  it  happens  that    names  and  teachings  (.f  Palestinian 
authorities  are   mei    with   in   very  considerable   number  in 
tho  Ocmara  of  Bullion  ;   while,  conversely,  though  not  to 

the  same  extent,  the  opinions  of  Babylonian  musters  I id 

a  place   in  the  licniara  of    Palestine.       Kven  tile    snrplising 

fact  that  the  words  of  Palestinian  authorities  are  in  some 
instances  reported  only  in  the  Babvlonian  liemara.  those 
of  Babylonian  teachers  exclusively  in  that  of  Palestine. 
presents  no  real  difficulty  after  what  hns  been  said.  It  is 
quite  plausible  that  some  one  individual  student,  having 
received  a  casual  communication  from  his  master,  did  not 
repeat  it  until  he  had  arrived  in  his  new  home,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  never  became  known  in  its  original  home. 
However,  inaccuracies  and  errors  of  various  kinds  could 
hardly  bo  avoided  when  ideas  were  carried  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  through  the  uncertain  channel  of  verbal 
communication,  and  in  some  instances,  too,  by  immature 

|  minds.  Tho  Babylonian  and  Palestinian  Gcmaras  some- 
times ascribe  a  given  ordinance  to  different  Babylonian 
Amoraim.  and  the  same  confusion  exists  in  the  two  Ge- 
maras  with  regard  to  Palestinian  authorities.  Even  palpa- 
ble contradictions  are  not  wanting;  e.  y.  that  tho  same 
teacher  is  made  responsible  for  opposite  statements  in  the 
two  (iemaras.  On  the  whole,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume 
that  the  Gemara  of  Babylon  is  correct  where  Babylonian 
teachers  are  concerned,  and  that  of  Palestine  where  tho 
teachers  mentioned  belong  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  texts,  and  especially  of  tho  Palestinian, 
renders  even  this  criterion  uncertain. 

(//)  The  Compilers  of  the  Gcnicirn*,  and  the  Date  of  their 
Compilation. — Tho  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  chron- 
icles has  established,  and  the  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tion have  confirmed,  that  the  compilation  of  tho  Babylo- 
nian Gemara  took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  and  that  its  editor  was  II.  Ashi  (d.  427),  who 
for  more  than  fifty  years  presided  over  the  academy  of 
Sura,  and  whose  uncommon  zeal  in  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  secured  him  the  just  and  general  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries.  By  this,  however,  wo  are  not  to  under- 

'  stand  that  K.  Ashi  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  one  engaged 
in  the  work.  Some  of  the  tracts  of  the  Gemara  differ  so 
.  strikingly  from  others  in  shape,  style,  and  course  of  thought 
that  they  cannot  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  single  writer. 
Besides,  the  repetition  and  dissimilar  treatment  of  tho 
same  topic  in  different  tracts  hardly  leave  room  to  doubt 
the  conjecture  of  C'hajoth  (Mcbo,  p.  28)  that  many  if  not 
all  the  tracts  had  been  previously  edited  by  various  Amo- 
raim before  the  time  of  R.  Ashi.  and  that  the  latter  only 
re-examined,  arranged,  corrected,  and  perhaps  also  com- 
pleted them.  Moreover,  that  R,  Ashi  by  no  means  com- 
pleted the  compilation  of  Gemara  is  already  recognized  by 
tradition,  which  mentions  as  co-editor  R.  Abina,  though  he 
survived  the  former  about  fifty  years;  and  it  is  confirmed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
number  of  authorities  are  mentioned  in  the  Gemara  who  be- 
long to  the  half  century  succeeding  R.  Ashi's  death.  Tho 
whole  Gemara  of  the  tract  Tumid  is,  according  to  Frankel's 
masterly  research  (Monntsschrift,  x.  p.  193),  and  also  Cha- 
joth  (Mebo,  p.  27  4),  the  work  of  tho  Sabureans,  or  of  tho 
still  more  recent  Gaons,  having  been  patched  together  from 
scattered  passages  in  the  Gemara  into  a  single  tract.  To 
say  that  the  Gemara  was  closed  by  R.  Ashi,  or  by  any  one 
else,  is  therefore  too  broad  a  statement  to  be  literally  true. 
The  work  was  never  formally  closed ;  it  was  simply  inter- 
rupted by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  times,  then  taken 
up  again  and  carried  forward  by  some  until  their  ener- 
gies flagged  and  the  work  remained  unfinished.  It  was 
not  even  intended  by  tho  authors  of  tho  Gemara  to  close  it 
up  in  the  sense  of  setting  it  up  thenceforward  as  an  infal- 
lible canon  from  whose  provisions  there  should  be  no  de- 
parture. Nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  such  a  design.  Tho 
motive  of  its  compilation  was  evidently  only  tho  preserva- 
tion of  the  accumulated  store  of  learning,  without  a  thought 
of  curtailing  the  independent  expression  of  opinion  of  future 
teachers.  All  this  has  long  since  been  correctly  set  forth  by 
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Maimonidcs  in  the  (preface  to  his  ,V/«Anr    Torn.     It  is  a      they  thought  that  they  had  proved  that  the  Babylonian 


further  ad  litions  and  extensions  could  no  more  be  admit- 
ted."    Such  additions   ami   extensions   were  actually  made 
in    great    numlicr   over    and   above   those   which    \ve    liave 
alrea.h  mentioned.     Some  of  these  may  be  recognized  at 
the  th>t  irlanre:  others  can  only  be  discovered  liy  compar- 
ing olilrr  ami  authentic  manuscripts  or  by  searching  criti- 
eisin.    .\olonlvha\e  marginal  notes  efept  into  the  text,  but 
e\m  long  passages  tit'  llalarhie  tenileney,  tint  to  speak  of 
nuniltei  le-s  lla^ailas.  liave  been  purposely  interpolated  into 
tin-  (Jeinara    by  competent   as  well   as   incompetent  parlies. 
Illustrious  rabbis  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  these  Carts,  and  scientilie  inquiry  has  contrib- 
uteil  further  discoveries  in  the  same  direction.    (See  Rapo- 
]>ort  in  AW.  I'hi-ianl,  vi.  ]i.  2 Ml  »<•</..  and  Em-li  Mi/lui.  p.  ."> 
an  1  p.  10  ««/.)    It  became  a  mooted  point  whether  R.  Ashi 
himself  wrote  down  the  (lemara,  or  whether  he  only  arranged 
it  verbally,  and  it  was  written  out  considerably  later;  and 
eminent  names  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  latter  view, 
among  them.   Kaslii  in  the  notes  to  Hub.  Mrz.,  p.  33  b, 
although  he  does  not  undertake  to  say  exactly  when  the 
work  was  reduced  to  writing.    In  modern  times  the  learned 
Luzzato  has  taken  the  same  ground  in  the  preface  to  iiis 
Oh*t>   !<•!•.      \Viesner  ( '///*.  .A  i-n^/Ktf,  p.  5)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  written  copy  of  the  Gemara  v/as  prepared 
about  two  centuries  after  11.  Ashi.     To  us  it  appears  that 
sound  common  sense  must  regard  it  as  impossible  that  so 
voluminous  a  work,  and  one,  too,  full  of  such  intricate 
controversies,  should  have  been  orally  arranged,  fixed,  and 
transmitted  with  perfect  accuracy  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration.    There  exists,  besides,  an  authentic  tradition  (li. 
llnthi-dt  p.  Io7)  that  R.  Ashi  revised  and  somewhat  modi- 
fied the  Gemara  in  a  second  edition,  as  Habbi  had  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Mishna. 

The  Palestinian  Gemara  displays  far  greater  uniformity 
in  language,  style,  and  methods  than  the  Babylonian,  and 
this  leads  us  to  expect  less  difficulty  in  determining  the 
questions  of  its  authorship  and  the  date  of  its  completion ; 
but  this  is  decidedly  not  the  case.  Both  questions  are  in- 
volved in  dense  obscurity,  and  the  light  of  scholarship  has 
hitherto  struggled  in  vain  to  pierce  it.  By  an  ancient 
tradition,  that  is  still  frequently  cited,  the  authorship  of  the 
Palestinian  Gemara  is  ascribed  to  R.  Jochanan  (end  of  the 
second  century).  A  glance  at  any  page  of  this  Gemara  is 
sufficient  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this  tradition,  for 
everywhere  we  meet  the  names  of  Amoraim  who  flourished 
centuries  after  R.  Jochanan.  To  save  the  tradition,  some 
have  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  Jochanan  made  a  begin- 
ning, laid  the  foundations  of  a  Gemara.  Frankel  believes 
(Mfbo,  p.  48)  that  the  passage  cited  does  not  refer  to  Jo- 
chanan personally,  but  to  the  academy  of  Tiberias,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  said  acad- 
emy had  undoubtedly  existed  and  attained  celebrity  long 
before  Jochanan.  The  probability  is,  that  the  tradition  we 
speak  of  referred  originally  to  the  form  of  the  Mishna  which 
is  contained  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (and  which  fre- 
quently diverges  from  that  in  the  Babylonian  (iemara,  as  we 
have  shown  above),  and  indicated  that  R.  Jochanan  was  the 
author  of  this  recension.  This  seems  to  be  its  true  purport, 
but  by  some  later  misunderstanding  this  tradition  was 
made  to  extend  to  the  Gemara  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  this 
Gemara  is  at  present  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 

The  same  uncertainty  prevails  with  regard  to  the  date 
of  its  composition.    Isaac  Alfassi,  the  celebrated  epitomist 


on  the  contrary,  labors  to  prove  (O'ili.  ,/<•/•«*//«/,  p.  7)  that 
the  Palestinian  Gemara  frequently  presupposes  the  Baby- 
lonian, and  places  the  date  of  its  compilation  several  cen- 


turies alter  that  of  the  latter;  on  p.  52  he  assigns  („  jts 
completion  even  so  late  a  period  as  that  between  760  and  91)0. 
Kroehmal's  investigations  (in  Jcnulial.  liiihrinijali,  p.  'Ml) 
lead  him  to  believe  that  the  close  of  the  Palestinian  Geiiiara 
was  simultaneous  with  the  abolition  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Tiberias  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century.     The  only 
conclusion   that   can  be   drawn  from  these   contradictory 
critical  researches  is,  that  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  Palestinian  Gemara  is  a  problem  which  is  still  unsolved. 
(li )  The  Condition  n/ili,:  TI-J-I  nf  the  O'emarai. — We  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  the  text  of  so  comprehensive  a  work 
as  the  Babylonian  Gemara.  and  which  lias  passed  through 
the  hands  of  so  many  copyists  ami  compositors,  to  be  en- 
tirely correct.     The  most  loyal   intentions    and  attention 
would  not  prevent  the  creeping  in  of  errors  and  misappre- 
hensions.    But  the  disfigurement  of  the  text  as  it  stands  is 
great  beyond  all  expectation— greater  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  work  which  has  been   handed  down  to  us  from 
aneient  times.     In  numerous  instances  well-meaning  but 
Incompetent  men  have  foisted  the  marginal  notes  of  some 
anonymous  writer  upon  the  text;  others,  no  doubt  from 
mere  inadvertence,  have  omitted  whole  sentences,  which, 
fortunately  for  us,  have  been  in  part  discovered  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  older  commentators  (see  Chajoth,  Mebo,  p.  25)  • 
others,  again,  making  light  of  their  task,   have  confused 
names  and  things  in  such  fashion  that  the  Talmud  now 
abounds  in  contradictions  and  other  difficulties  which  have 
cost  its  learned  expounders  much  toil  and  trouble.     Nor 
has  the  number  of  those  self-conceited,  would-be  critics 
been  small  who  early  began  to  make  uncalled-for  change! 
in  the  text  to  suit  their  pleasure,  which  abuse  is  already 
complained  of  by  Hai  the  Gaon.     For  nearly  900  years  the 
ablest  commentators,  at  their  head  R.  C'hananel,  labored  to 
restore  the  text  to  at  least  approximate  correctness,  without 
any  permanent  success;  later  copyists  and  printers  caused 
ever-new  confusion.     Recently,  K.  Kabbinowicz  has  col- 
lated a  Munich  MS.  of  the  Talmud  of  the  year  l.m  with  the 
standard  editions,  and  began  to  publish  the  >;,ria  le<:t'iones 
in  his  valuable  work,  l)ih,h,hv  ,s',v,/,,  ,./,„.     The  astonishin" 
number  of  these  rai-i*  lectimii-s  which  he  has  gathered  from 
a  single  MS.  gives  us  some  faint  conception  of  the  wealth 
of  new  and  important  readings  which  we  might  expect  to 
find  were  we  fortunate  enough  to  possess  other  and  older 
MSS.     That  we  have  them  not  is  due  to  the  bigotry  of  the 
medieval  popes,  who  often  consigned  whole  cartloads  of 
Talmud  MSS.  to  the  flames.     The  disordered  condition  of 
the  text,  bad  enough  in  itself,  was  still  more  complicated 
by  the  interference  of  pious  censors,  who  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  literature  of  the  Jews  with  fanatical  hatred  down 
almost  to  the  present  time,  and  found  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  venting  their  spite  upon  the  Talmud.     Ignorant  and 


over-zealous  as  most  of  them  were,  they  not  only  expunged 


_       .  »  '        "~   •uijiKvi  tiLCV*    QUlMJUllali 

:  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  his  Halai-hoth  (end  of  the 
tract  Enib.),  obviously  relying  on  the  received  opinion  of 
R.  Jochanan 's  authorship,  asserts  that  the  authors  of  the 
Babylonian  Gemara  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Ge- 
mara of  Palestine,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  all  deferred  to  his  authority.  Froi 


the  time 


,,        .  *i-         i  i  •«".7«         i-lwul     lul:    L1U1O 

that  critical  study  first  began  to  be  applied  to  the  texts 
>wn  to  the  present,  this  subject  has  been  carefully  inves- 


after  the  close  of  the  Mishna:  and  he 


even  commits  the 


.  ...  >...n    ..*,    i-ivn    gvuiuilbe    111 

absurdity  to  present  it  as  uncertain  (p.  201,  ibid.)  whethe 
^llll^'r,"!  'Cm''ra  ""If  not  ha™  >*n  composed  i, 


_  posed  in 

r,    i  I"'  r,  ar<;mo,re  "'orough  and  thoughtful  scfaol- 

ars    hke  Rapoport  (fll;./.lll.t;  /,„_/,„•       1S;j|,h      6(i)         , 

Chajoth  (.)/,/,„,  p.  28  4),  who  agree  with  Alfa  si,  bceaJse 


Babel,  Rome,  Greece,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  like,  were  looked 
upon  as  disguised  attacks  upon  Christianity,  and  merci- 
lessly cut  out.  Suspicion  is  easily  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Talmud  many  an  in- 
nocent paragraph  fell  a  prey  to  its  ravages.  Matters  ar- 
rived at  such  a  pass  that  even  Jewish  editors  and  proof- 
readers, in  fear  of  the  censor  and  of  the  frequent  accusations 
and  persecutions,  undertook  of  their  own  accord  to  supples: 
and  erase  whatever  a  mournful  experience  had  taugh 


them  was  liable  to  give  offence. 


experience  had   taught 
In  this  way  they  some- 


times changed  the  names  of  nations  and  of  sects  that  mi"ht 
possibly  be  suspected,  and  in  general  toned  down  any  too 
pointed  expressions.  There  is  a  single  exceedingly  rare 

edition  of  the  Talmud — and,  we  regret  to  say,  one  only 

which  has  escaped  defacement  at  the  hands  of  the  censors, 
haying  been  printed  in  Holland.  Fortunately,  the  most  im- 
portant passages,  those  which  have  elsewhere  been  expunged 
or  disfigured,  have  been  extracted  from  this  edition  and  pub- 
lished separately.  The  editors,  however,  were  deficient  in 
scholarship,  and  their  work  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  there  have  been  pub- 
lished forty-five  complete  editions  of  the  Talmud,  not  to 
speak  of  hundreds  of  single  tracts,  of  which  certainly  no 
two  editions  are  quite  alike.  The  complete  editions  are  for 
the  most  part  in  twelve  folio  volumes.  (For  an  enumera- 
tion and  description  of  them  see  Rabbinowicz,  Uikduke 
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.V,,;,/i, -rim,  1  S2'.i.  p.  42.)    We  may  hero  remark  thnt  A.  Gciger 
(1'iathum'KiK   \\'nrh,  ii.  ]ip.  IS  mill   L'ln  assumes  t»n  ililli-r- 
cnt  rcccn-ions  of  tlir  llabj  1'iiiiiiii  (ii'mara  t"  haw-  (I 
the  one.  Oriental   Spanish,  rcpiv-ciitcd  by  Maimonhl 

oilier.  Italian  French.   re|ir ntcd   Ipy   Itii.-lii.  tin-  text    we 

now  |H, --••--  In  ID;  derived  from  Ilii'  hitler.  No  c\i.|cnco  is 
given  to  lie:ir  out  ibis  IIS-IT!  ion,  and  we  fear  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  liny  vuliil  proof  in  its  favor. 

If   the     l!ab\|oniall     Ci-marii    ha-     I.een    llllfiirtlllllltc,  the 
Palestinian   has   fared  still   worse.     The  corruption  of  its. 

text   is  visilile  on  c\cry  page.       It.    has    ' to"    invisible 

to  censorial  interferel ami  has  suffered  less  from  mis- 
takes of  copyists  ;  fur  ilm  in','  a  long  ]>ei -iml  il  remained  un- 
knonn.  c\cn  in  the  forem<»t  of  the  high  schools,  anil  then, 
CM-n  lifter  it  hail  become  known,  was  l.arely  noticed,  nillch 
less  eritienllv  sliulieil.  by  scholars.  (See  l-'rankel,  .M</>'>,  p. 

l:;i!  /..)      'I'he   (Treat    sour f  injury  in    its  case   seems  to 

have  I n,  first,  the  Syriue.  iilioni   in   wliieli   it  is  written, 

mill  which  few  of  its  readers  or  transcribers  w  ere  capable 
of  understanding;  seronilly.  the  want  of  proper  attolit  ion. 
Ivrors  iiinl  urliitrary  alterations,  when  once  they  hail  been 
introilneeil.  remained  fixed.  It  was  not  t'avoreil.  liku  the 
Babylonian  (ieinara,  with  a  Chnnanel  or  one  like  him  to  un- 
dertake the  anli s  task  of  purifying  its  text.  As  a  further 

consequence  of  this  deplorable  neglect,  the  text  was  open 
on  all  sides  to  the  inroads  of  incompetent  persons,  who 
freclv  availed  themselves  of  its  unguarded  condition  to  in- 
terpolate at  plca-iue.  That  the  Palestinian  Cciuara  is  ac- 
ttinlly  full  of  spurious  passages,  especially  in  its  Hagadis- 
tic  portions,  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  modern  critics. 
\Vic-ner  even  undertakes  t>  say  ( li'ili.  .fi nmhal)  that  many 
passages  which  arc  evidently  aimed  against  the  reputation 
of  the  great  bearers  of  Talmudic  tradition  were  surrep- 
titiously introduced  by  the  Karaites,  who-c  chief  seat  was, 
as  we  know,  in  Palestine.  (See  (icigcr,  Zi-i't*r!i,-;/i.  viii.  p. 
227  «'••/.)  A  somewhat  disguised  passage  in  Tr.  Challn,  2d 
chap.,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  [points  more  directly  to 
Karaite  interference  with  the  text.  Two  Amoraira  are  cn- 
gai'cil  in  discussion.  The  point  of  difference  between  them 
is  the  same  as  that  which  mainly  di\  ides  the  sects  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducces;  the  coincidence,  however,  is  not 
referred  to.  In  the  end,  the  very  argument  which  in  the 
Ka  by  Ionian  ( Icmara  '  A'«»7/  lln-Sliniui  It ,  1 '.{  n)  finally  disposes 
of  the  objections  of  the  Saddueees  is  here  triumphantly 
refuted.  The  point  in  dispute  relates  to  the  words  "  on  the 
morrow  after  the  sabbath" — the  day,  namely,  when,  ac- 
eonling  to  Lev.  xxiii.  II,  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  is  offered 
by  the  priest,  and  the  people  are  thereupon  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  new  harvest.  The  Pharisees  interpret  the 
word  "  sabbath  "  hero  in  the  general  sense  of  "  day  of 
rest,"  and  explain  tha.t  it  designates  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  of  Passover.  The  Saddueees  retain  the  word  in  its 
ordinary  signification,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Now, 
in  the  passage  of  the  Palestinian  Gcmara  to  which  we  re- 
fer a  certain  K.  Hun  takes  occasion  to  quote  Josh.  v.  11, 
where  it  is  plainly  stated  that  the  people  partook  of  the 
new  harvest  on  the  day  after  the  Passover,  and  thus  to 
argue  by  implication,  though  ostensibly  in  connection  with 
another  subject,  in  defence  of  the  Pharisaic  opinion.  In 
replying  to  him,  R.  Elasnr  ingeniously  remarks  that  the 
word  /Vi»(«7i,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  without  further 
qualification,  does  not  at  all  refer  to  the  festival,  but  rather 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  which  is  offered  on  the  day 
before  the  Passover  feast.  He  proves  his  point  conclusive- 
ly by  quoting  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  and  with  this  rebuttal  of  the 
Pharisaic  argument  the  discussion  closes  so  far  as  the  Pales- 
tinian Gemara  is  concerned.  As  a  point  of  curious  inter- 
est, we  add  that  Aben  Esra,  in  his  notes  to  Lev.  xxiii.  11, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  a  certain  scholar  of  Rome,  details 
what  is  exactly  the  argument  of  R.  Bun,  just  mentioned; 
and  on  his  part  refutes  it  exactly  in  the  manner  of  R. 
Elasar.  Maimonides,  too,  though  ho  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  Palestinian  Gemara,  and  frequently  adopted  its  de- 
cisions, and  though  ho  greatly  valued  Aben  Esra's  works, 
as  appears  from  one  of  his  letters,*  yet  in  his  M!*hne  Torn 
(Tmidin,  vii.  11)  again  repeats  the  verse  from  Joshua  in 
reply  to  Sadduccan  objections,  just  as  R.  Bun  and  the 
"scholar  of  Rome"  had  done  before  him.  Maimonidcs 
seems  to  have  totally  overlooked  that  what  he  considers 
an  invincible  argument  had  already  been  successfully  com- 
bated both  in  the  Palestinian  Qemara  and  in  Aben  Esra's 
commentary .  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  Juda  llosanis.  in  his  notes  to  the  Minlnie  Torn  of 
Jlaiiininidcs.  exclaims,  exultingly,  that  the  above  argu- 
ment "  is  original  on  the  part  of  Maimonides,  and  every 
W»J  worthy  of  his  fame,"  while,  in  truth,  it  is  neither 
original  nor  tenable.  In  leaving  this  subject  we  may  re- 
mark that  R.  Moses  of  Coucy  (liimk  of  Commandment*,  No. 

*  Perhaps  this  may  serve  as  an  additional  argument  to  prove 
that  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  Maimonides  is  spurious 
(See  Eosiu,  Ethic  lies  Maimonides,  p.  21,  n.  9.) 


199)  ascribes  the  argument  of  R.  Bun  and  of  the  "scholar 
of  Rome"  to  R.  Mcshullalu  ben  Caloin  nios.  As  the  family 
of  Calonymos  had  originally  settled  in  Rome,  (see  Kashi, 
notes  to  '/',-.  /;,•;, i.  p.  L'l  III.  and  diirin-.'  MT«*I  generations 
had  been  reiiow  neil  lor  the  eruilit  ion  of  it  s  member-,  ii  nd  as, 
moreover,  this  K.  Meshiillam  tlmirishe  1  but  a  short  time 
before  Aben  Esra  (see  W.  lleidcnhcim,  I'intiM  nml  I'n'i- 
t'liiim  s.  v.  Mi'n/in/lniin,  it  is  -ale  to  conclude  that  "the 
scholar  of  Rome"  and  R.  Meshullam  ('alon\inos  were 
identical  persona. 

(f)  The  l.;i,T,,ti<r, ••.////,•  '/•„/,„,„/._ For  full  thirteen  cen- 
turies, with  rare  c\cc|itions  of  local  and  temporary  charac- 
ter, Jewish  thought  M!o\  fl  \\  il  hill  a  .-  pheie  u  lio-r  re  litre  IS 

the  Talmud.  What  Scripture  says  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is 
true  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  .lews  in  later  t 
the  more  it  was  oppressed  by  it-  enemies,  the  mote  fruitful 
ilid  it  become.  An  ininieii-c  literature  has  grown  out  of 
the  Talmud.  A  bare  list  of  those  works  which  have  at 
various  times  been  published  would  alone  till  a  bulky  volume, 
leaving  aside  the  far  greater  number  of  those  that  have 
never  been  given  to  the  world,  and  all  those  others  that  have 
perished  in  the  course  of  time.  We  shall  content  oursch  es 
with  noting  merely  the  main  groups  to  which  the  vast  mass 

of  writings  that  have  ace ulatcd  up  to  the  present  day 

may  bo  respectively  referred.  They  arc — (I)  Epitomes 
(ff(tlttchtftlt) ;  (2)  Commentaries,  primary  and  secondarv  : 

(3)  Novellas  (extended  disquisitions  on  Talmudic  topics) ; 

(4)  Digests  and  commentaries  on  them  ;  (5)  Books  of  com- 
mandments (containing  the  Talmndic  ordinances  in  peculiar 
arrangement);    (6)  Questions  and  answers ;  (7)  Collections 
of  llagadas  and  their  commentaries;    (8)  Religious   dis- 
courses; (9)  Polemical  and  apologetic  writings  ;  (10)  Lex- 
ica  and  encyclopedias;  (11)  Collections  of  proverbs;  (12) 
Bibliographical  works:  (13)  in  modern  times  also  mono- 
graphs and  larger  treatises  of  a  scientific  character;    (14) 
I'.ili  :il  i  me- ti -.cat  ions  in  various   directions.     This  great 
literature  is  written  mainly  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  but  a 
large  number  of  works  have  appeared  in  Arabic,  and  lat- 
terly in  almost  every  European  language.     The  German 
especially  has  during  the  last  half  century  been  employed 
by  scholars  of  the  first  rank  as  a  medium  of  communicating 
the  results  of  their  labors. 

(t)  Some  Aiurilinrict  to  Ifin  Study  iif  the  Talmud. — The 
composite  character  of  the  dialect  of  the  Babylonian  Ge- 
mara and  the  manifold  corruption  of  its  text,  to  which  we 
have  frequently  referred  above,  render  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing a  Talmudical  grammar  unusually  difficult.  No  one 
has  hitherto  been  courageous  enough  to  attempt  the  task, 
and  almost  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  arc  contained  in  stray  articles  dispersed  in  various 
periodicals.  Of  separate  treatises  which  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  we  may  mention— A.  Geiger,  /,.///•- 
mid  Lcftebuch  ziir  tiprache  dcr  Mitichnah  (Breslau,  1845)  ; 
L.  Dukes,  Kprache  der  Misi-hnah  (Esslingen,  1845);  S.  D. 
Luzzato,  Elenicnti  tframmaticali  del  Caldeo  Jliblico  e  del 
Diiiletto  Tnlnindii-n  /lnhilt>ne*e  (Padua,  1865);  J.  H.Weiss, 
M'mhpat  Leshftn  ha-MiNhntih  (Vienna,  1867) ;  M.  J.  Lan- 
dau, fj't-int  Hurt  Xjtraclie  der  Hebr'der  nach  dem  zweiteit  Tcm- 
pillinii  (Prague,  1822);  A.  Stein,  Tnlmndlmhe  7'crmiitt>lnyie 
(Prague,  1869).  As  to  lexica,  we  are  more  favorably  situ- 
ated. They  are  the  following:  The  Arttch,  by  R.  Nathan 
of  Rome.  This  work  received  at  a  later  time  some  addi- 
tions at  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Musaphia,  and  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  again  edited,  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
supplied  with  definitions  in  German  by  M.  J.  Landau 
(Prague,  1819-24.  See  Rapoport's  scholarly  and  compre- 
hensive review  of  Landau's  work  in  llic<-nre  ha-Illim, 
1830).  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tdhnndiciiiii.  This  lexicon  has  been 
latterly  reprinted,  with  numerous  corrections,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  B.  Fischer  (Leipsic,  1875).  S.  and 
M.  Bondi,  Or  Esther  (Dessau,  1812);  J.  Lcvi,  Chuldiiincliet 
Wtirterbufh  iiber  die  Tdiyttmim  ttndeitien  grniteen  Thfil  '/'••* 
rabbinisflien  Kchriftthnms  (Leipsic,  1867).  For  the  Pales- 
tinian Gemara,  excepting  only  what  is  contained  in  Fran- 
kel's  Mebo,  nothing  whatsoever  has  yet  been  done. 

(/)  General  Character  and  Importance  t\f  the  Talmud. — 
To  define  an  object  in  brief  and  wholly  adequate  terms,  so 
as  to  include  its  entire  scope,  and  nothing  beyond,  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the 
scientific  investigator.  Where  the  object,  by  the  very  com- 
plexity and  comprehensiveness  of  its  nature,  eludes  the 
grasp  of  logical  definition,  we  arc  frequently  compelled  to 
resort  to  symbolical  terms.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Talmud.  From  early  times  it  has  been  known 
among  scholars  as  the  "Ocean  of  the  Talmud;"  and  the 
metaphor  does  indeed  express,  as  no  definition  could,  the 
distinctive  features  of  this  work,  so  gigantic  in  proportions, 
so  unique  in  the  world's  literature.  The  Talmud  is  an 
ocean,  vast  in  extent,  unfathomable  in  depth — no  less  in 
depth  of  thought  than  of  sentiment  and  soul.  Whatever 
.streams  have  flown  from  the  fountain-head  of  Jewish 
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thought  have  during  many  centuries  mingled  their  waters 
with  this  ocean  and  contributed  to  increase  its  volume 
Like  the  M*  it  swarms   will.  a  tl.ousand  varied  iorins  ol 
life   and  on  its  cvcr-midulating  surface  new  aspects  ol   U- 
istonce  arc  for  ever  rising  and  disappearing  in  endless 
tMiODj   (or  the  interest*  of  nations  and  individuals  in 
•iil  tail  actual  or  conceivable  relations,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  are  here  made  the  subject  of  minutest  discussion. 
The  intolleetB*!  current,  too,  which  encircles  and  pervades 
the  wh.de  is  again  an  intensely  living  force.     The  Talmud 
\<  mi  dry  handbook,  no  mere  register  of  traditional  con- 
troversies   between   individual   scholars   or  schools,  but  it 
rclkvts   in   its  greater  part  the   very   life  of  the  debate. 
Here  we  meet  with  no  long  speeches.     The  arguments  arc 
as  compact  as  they  are  weighty;  they  follow  blow  with 
blow:   there  is  an   intellectual   battle,  a  continued  attack 
unJ  repulse,  a  persistent  struggle  for  victory  in  the  realm 
of  ideas,     licsides  all  this,  there  is  another  particular  in 
which  the  Talmud  resembles  the  ocean,  to  which  it  has 
been  compared,  though  the  men  who  originated  the  com- 
parison would  hardly  have  admitted  its  application  in  such 
a  sense.    Innumerable  pearls  and  much  priceless  treasure  is 
hidden  in  its  depths,  but  it  also  covers  much  that  is  lifeless, 
and  occasionally  casts  up  putrid  and  refuse  matter.     The 
Talmud  is  the  mirror  of  its  age,  and  the  men  of  the  Tal- 
mud, however  exalted  they  may  have  been  in  intellect  and 
character,  were  none  the  less  children  of  their  age,  and  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  bo  altogether  free  from  its  influence. 
He  who  would  navigate  securely  this  sea  of  the  Talmud 
must  be  familiar  with  the  compass  and  the  rudder;  i.  e. 
he  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  its  language  and 
modes  of  thought  and  of  discussion.     And  even  when  one 
is  provided  with  all  this  apparatus,  it  requires  prolonged 
practice  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  master  to  meet 
with  success.   Many  have  ventured  upon  this  Talmudic  sea, 
and  were  shipwrecked  on  treacherous  shoals.     Many  of  the 
best  and  most  faithful  of  Christian  scholars  have  attempted 
the  study  of  the  Talmud,  and  have  given  it  up  in  course 
of  time  on  account  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  bar  their  progress.     Others,  deceiving  themselves, 
proceeded  some  distance,  came  back  reporting  marvellous 
discoveries,  and  covered  themselves  with  ridicule.     But  he 
who  sets  out  upon  the  Talmud  ocean  fully  equipped,  thor- 
oughly trained,  and  with  experience  to  guide  him  need  not 
fear  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  will  return  in  the  end 
with  many  precious  stores  of  valuable  knowledge.     Let  us 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  Tal- 
mud. 

(m)  Science.— The  religion  of  Judaism  has  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a  religion  of  life  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  word  ;  it  accompanies  its  adherent  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  in  all  his  doings,  prescribes  observances 
for  every  possible  situation  in  health  and  disease,  for  every 
class  of  society,  for  occurrences  of  every  kind,  and  in  this 
manner  its  ceremonial  forms  surround  not  only  man,  his 
inner  emotions  and  his  outer  development,  but  also  the 
whole  actual  world  around  him.  The  Talmud,  therefore, 
whose  very  object  it  was  to  develop  religion  to  that  extent 
and  culmination,  had  not  rarely,  in  its  Halachic  part,  to 
touch  and  treat  of  questions  of  general  science,  and  hence 
it  affords  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  a  number  of  scien- 
tific pursuits  of  the  men  of  that  time.  The  Hagada  offers 
further  scientific  material  in  abundance,  with  which  the 
Halacha  has  nothing  to  do.  The  following  branches  of 
knowledge  are  amply  represented,  and  sometimes  treated 
of  at  length,  in  the  Talmud  : 

(1)  Mathematics. — Apart  from  scattered  allusions,  entire 
chapters  of  several  tractates  are  devoted  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  various  religious  observances.     ( For  writings 
on  mathematical  subjects  in  the  Talmud  see  Steinschneider, 
Ha-Ma»kir,  1875,  p.  128.) 

(2)  Medicine,  which  is  treated  of  in  numerous  places  in 
the  Talmud,  but  until  now  no  one  possessed  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  has  arisen  to  collect  all  this  information  and  to 
display  it  for  the  benefit  of  science.     A  scanty  beginning 
has  been  made  by  J.  Wunderbar  in  liiblisch-talimidische 
Mcdicin  (Riga  and  Leipsic,  1850).     See  also  S.  Cohn,  He 
Medicina  Tiilia.  (Breslau,  1816). 

(3)  Botany. — This  is  represented  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Talmud — in  the  tract  Kitajim  alone  53  species  of  plants 
are  mentioned — but  this  field  still  lies  entirely  fallow,  and 
has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  workers. 

(4)  Zoology. — It  has  been  treated  by  L.  Lewysohn  in 
Zoolojie  des  Talmud  (1858). 

(5)  Astronomy. — In  addition  to  scattered  notices  on  the 
subject,  it  is  specially  discussed  in  the  tractate  lto»h  Jla- 
jShnmth  in  its  relation  to  fixing  the  new  moon. 

(6)  Technology. 

(7)  Law. — In  this  direction  the  Talmud  offers  vast  mate- 
rial, which  has  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
learned  and  given  rise  to  numerous  valuable  monographs. 


The  most  thorough  and  reliable  contributions  have  naturally 
been  furnished  by  Jewish  scholars  of  modern  times.  We  men- 
tion Frankcl,  J)cr  <1<  >-iflill.  1,'ctceix  nai'fi  innmtix<*h-tnlnind- 
isekem  Rechte  (Berlin,  1846);  idem,  7.ur  Kt-itntiuHH  des  mo- 
sninch't'dinnditi-hcn  C'-iuiiunl-  liiiddtili-cchtH  (Berlin,  1860) ; 
idem,  Grnitdlinien  (let  tnoti(iinch-taliiiii(tiaclien  Kli<-r<'<'lit» 
(Breslau,  1860) ;  II.  Fassel,  li"*  M0vtte&-f>Cf&6iniffcAe  {?«- 
richttoerfahreH  in  ciuitreohtlicken  Sachen  (Gross  Kani/.s:i, 
1859);  Bodenheimer,  Dus  Testament;  M.  Duschak,  Hits 
sioiaitck-talmuduche  Slrafrecht  (Wien,  ISfiil)  ;  Mayer,  Die. 
/i'/'litr  (!'-,-  hnmliten,  Athener  itnd  It'ower  (Leipsic). 

(8)  History. — For  this  the  Talmud  is  a  prolific  mine,  a 
treasury  of  traditions,  a  collection  of  decisions  and  institu- 
tions,  products  of  the    labor  of  the  Jewish  mind  during 
a  period  of   1000    years;    it,  and    it   alone,  offers  us  the 
means  to  follow   and  to  understand  the  religious  forma- 
tion, the  growth,   and  the  entire   course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  from  the  close  of  the  Bible  to  the  close 
of  the  Babylonian  (Jemara;  and  not  only  the  history  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  but  also  that  of  their  culture 
and  civilization  in   general,  in  various   countries  and  at 
various  times,  is  lighted   up   in   numerous   directions  by 
data  contained  in  the  Talmud.     Much  information   may 
also  be  derived  from  it  toward  completing  our  historical 
knowledge  of  those  nations  with  which  the  Palestinian  anil 
Babylonian  Jews  of  that  time  came  into  contact.     The  Tal- 
mud offers  generous  archaeological  material  which  awaits 
research  and  publication.     The  Talmud  is  especially  im- 
portant to  a  proper  understanding  of  original  Christianity, 
on  which  so  much  has  lately  been  written.     Many  legends 
and  sayings  in  the  New  Testament,  as  in  the  Koran,  have 
their  source  in  the  Talmud.     It  alone  presents  the  Jewish 
sects,  with  which  Jesus  was  in  frequent  intercourse,  in  their 
proper  light.    But,  even  apart  from  this,  the  whole  ground 
from  which  Christianity  originally  grew  is  Jewish  ground, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time  which  assisted  at  its  birth  was 
the  spirit  which  at  that  time  animated  and  ruled  Jewish 
life,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud.    It 
is  also  certain  that  essential  germs  of  Christianity  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
which  again  cannot  be  completely  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  connection  with  the  Jewish  views  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  in  Palestine,  and  to  which  the  Tal- 
mud furnishes  the  key. 

(9)  Geography. — As  may  be  expected  from  a  work  that 
contains  such  rich  historical  materials,  the  Talmud  also 
furnishes    geographical   information    of  Palestine,   Svria, 
Babylonia,  and  other  countries  in  great  abundance  and  of 
decided  value  to  science — a  fact  that  has  long  been  known, 
but  has  been  almost  neglected.     (Comp.  /tin/,.  GevamweU* 
Sfhriften,  i.  p.  152-154.)®     It  is  only  recently  that  a  work 
has  at  last  appeared  in  which  the  vastly  scattered  material 
has  been  collected,  sifted,  and  treated  with  masterly  ability  ; 
it  is  Adolph  Neubauer's  La  Geographic  du  Talmud  (1'aris, 
1868),  which  received  the  prize  of  the  French  Academic  Jcs 
Inscriptions. 

(10)  Pedagogics. — Among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
education  of  youth  dates  back  farthest  and  was  most  uni- 
versal among  the  Jews.    Even  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  elementary  schools  for  children  and 
higher  schools  for  adults  existed  all  over  Palestine.     It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Tal- 
mud has  preserved  many  sayings  and  precepts  on  the  sub- 
jects of  schools  and  instruction.     They  have  been  collected 
and  published  by  S.  Marcus,  Zur  HehulpUdagngik  tics  Tal- 
mud (Berlin,  1866). 

(M)  Ethics. — With  the  consideration  of  the  ethical  sig- 
nificance of  the  Talmud  we  approach  the  highest  level,  tiie 
crowning  portion  of  the  whole  work.  Not  but  that  we 
meet  with  passages  that  must  be  rejected  by  a  pure  moral- 
ity; prevailing  views  and  embittering  experiences  have, 
certainly  exercised  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  ethical 
views  of  various  spiritual  heroes  of  the  Talmud;  but  these 
are  isolated  phenomena,  and  disappear,  compared  with  the 
moral  elevation  and  purity  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  men  of  the  Talmud,  and  compared  with  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  work  as  a  whole.  What  is  laid  down  as 
the  moral  law  in  the  Talmud  can  still  defy  scrutiny  at  the 
present  day:  and  the  very  numerous  examples  of  high 
moral  views  and  actions  on  the  part  of  Talmndists  an: 
such  as  cannot  be  found  in  any  work  of  antiquity,  and 
must  still  excite  the  admiration  of  the  reader  of  the  present 
day.  in  spite  of  the  ceremonial  fetters  which  they  bore.  :nid 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  narrowness  of  their  point  of 
view.  Certainly,  in  former  times  there  was  no  want  of 
accusations  against  the  ethics  of  the  Talmud,  but  they  pro- 
ceeded from  persons  who  knew  them  only  from  hearsay,  or 


*Kven  the  many  scholars  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
the  geography  of  Palestine  alone,  with  the  exception  of  -Munk 
and  Schwarz,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  Talmud  in  this  direction. 


TALPA— TAMARISK. 


wli»  garbled   them   intentionally  to  servo  their  malicious 

plirpo-es.        .Men     aci|ii;iinted   H  lib     its     content-,     and     free 
linm  prejudice,  such   as  Keuchlin    and  !ii-  BMOOifttMj  vvere 
its    Mrenuous   defenders;    scholar.-   of  the    tir.-t    order, 
such    as    l!u\lorf  (ill    H'.r'ilfjiuM   y/.-/,/-,ii'cii),i|.  llcplr 

k  hoit  of  Gwman  autboi  .  b«v<  end«»voT«d  to  g»rn«r  from 

tin-  overflowing   store  of  Talmudic   legends, 
proverbs  the  grains  of  gold,  and  to  oiler  them  to  tin-  read 
ing  public   as   elements   of  culture.      To   characterize  the 
mural  height  on  which  the  Talmad  stan  Is  it  i-  snili<-ieni 

to  point  lii  the  single  -i  ntcnce,  "  Tllr  pious  of  III!  nations 
participate  in  tin-  Bliil  i-lrrn:il,"  in  whii-li  the  central  idea 
of  religion  i-  ]Miinti-il  out  a*  resting  not  on  belief,  not  on 
ceremonial  observances,  but  on  morality  alone.  But  there 
is  a  still  more  speaking  ami  c,,ncliiM\  c  witnc-s  In  \\\\^  l'ai-t 
—the  Jewish  people.  The  long  ei-Mturies  of  tho  .Mid. lie 
Ages  did  all  thiii  Has  po-sible  to  break  down  the  spirit 
and  the  mural  strength  of  this  people,  to  decade  it  Intel 
leetiially,  morally,  and  in  it-  emotional  life  to  III"  lowest 
le\  el.  They  ha\  c  not  .-uceecdcd  ;  it  Has  sa\  cd  hy  the  Tal- 
nind,  which  was  almost  their  exclusive  means  of  culture, 
whi"h  furnisheil  them  with  light  in  their  darkncs-1.  and 
whose  spirit  passed  o\er  to  them  iind  became  part  of  their 
u  w  n . 

\\'e  close  (his  article  with  the  words  of  Buxtorf  ( dedica- 
tion of  his  l,'.rii-im):  "The  Tiilinud  contains  many  leiral, 
medical,  physical,  ethical,  political,  astronomical,  and 
other  excellent  documents  of  sciences,  which  admirably 
commend  the  history  of  that  nation  and  time;  it  contains 
also  luminous  decisions  of  antiquity ;  excellent  sayings; 
deep  thoughts,  full  of  grace  and  sense;  and  numerous  ex- 
pressions which  make  the  reader  not  only  better,  but  also 
more  wise  and  learned,  and  which,  like  unto  flashing  > 
grace  the  Hebrew  speech  not  less  than  all  those  Greek  and 
Human  phrases  adorn  their  languages."  SAMUEL  . \ni.u:. 

Talpa.     See  TALPID.E. 

Talp'idae  [from  Tulpn — tho  Latin  name  of  the  mole — 
tho  typical  genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  In- 

socthora,  gem-rally  understood  to  embrace  two  quite  dis- 
tin.-i  type.-  :  (  1  I  the  moles,  and  (2)  the  desmans,  or  shrew- 
like  animals.  Contrasted  with  the  Soricidre  (their  nearest 
relatives ).  they  present  the  following  characters  :  The  ears 
arc  rudimentary,  and  the  eyes  very  small ;  the  skull  is 
nearly  smooth,  and  the  posterior  ridges  are  obsolete;  the 
foramen  magnum  is  oblong,  and  inclined  far  forward  below  ; 
there  are  no  distinct  postglenoid  processes  ;  the  tympanic 
elements  form  auditory  bulla; ;  the  infraorbital  canals  are 
extensive  transverse  apertures  arched  over  by  very  narrow 
osseous  bars;  the  zygomatic  arches  are  slender  rods ;  the 
lower  jaw  has  ereet  ascending  rami  destitute  of  cavities  at 
the  bottom  of  the  coronoid  processes  (as  are  developed  in 
SoricidaD);  tho  teeth  are  in  number  M .  $,  P.  M.^~^,  C.  \, 
!•  f  Z^  X  2,  and  also  diversiform  in  development;  in  the 
upper  jaw  the  true  molars  mostly  (i.  e.  M.  1  and  M.  2)  have 
each  four  primary  external  and  two  primary  and  more  ele- 
vated internal  cusps  (the  outer  and  inner  connected  together 
by  oblique  ridges,  and  thus  circumscribing  two  triangular 
areas  pointed  inward),  and  an  internal  ledge  bearing  a 
cusp  along  its  inner  wall,  but  no  secondary  lower  ledge 
behind  the  principal  internal  one;  in  tho  lower  jaw  the 
true  molars  have  each  two  primary  external  cusps  (anterior 
and  posterior),  and  three  primary  internal  ones  (anterior, 
antero-median,  and  posterior),  connecting,  and  by  their 
union  circumscribing,  triangular  areas;  the  other  teeth 
vary  much  in  the  several  groups ;  the  vertebra;  are  cha- 
racteristic in  that  the  cervical  have  no  hypapophyses,  and 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  no  hyperapophyses ;  the  sternum 
has  a  broad  and  keeled  nianubrium;  the  anterior  members 
arc  generally  developed  more  than  the  posterior  (in  the 
Talpime  much  more  so ;  in  the  Myogalinai,  little) ;  the  carpi 
are  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  have  at  least  each  an  addi- 
tional ossicle  developed  as  an  os  intermedium  ;  the  scapula) 
are  long  and  narrow.  Such  are  the  characters  shared  in 
common  by  all  the  members  of  the  family.  These,  how- 
ever, differ  greatly  in  external  appearance  as  well  as  oste- 
ological  modifications,  and  ha.vo  been  therefore  segregated 
into  two  sub-families — (1)  Talpinao,  and  (2)  Myogalinte. 
(1)  The  Talpime  include  the  moles,  and  have,  all,  the 
form  familiar  in  connection  with  the  common  species — {.  e. 
the  body  is  large  and  subeylindrical,  the  neck  short,  and 
the  fore  limbs  short  ami  very  wide,  and  eminently  adapted 
for  digging;  the  skull  is  inflated  at  the  pterygoid  regions, 
and  has  no  distinct  pterygoid  fossa;;  the  lower  jaw  is  con- 
tracted under  the  ascending  rami ;  the  incisor  teeth  are  in 
good  number  (312);  the  sternum  has  a  very  elongated 
inaniibrium;  the  clavicles  arc  short  and  broad,  the  humeri 
broad,  and  enlarged  at  their  angles  ;  and  the  carpi  have 
each  an  enlarged,  sickle-shaped  bone.  (2)  The  Mvoga- 
linio  arc  in  external  appearance  considerably  like  tho 
shrews  or  long-snouted  mice;  the  skull  is  not  inflated  at 


the  ptcrygoid   regions,  and  has  distinct  ptcrygoid  ! 
the  lower  jaw  is  extended  below  under  llie  ascending  mini; 
the  incisor  teeth  arc  in  reduced  number  i  5  or  5    :   1 1  , 
mi  in  lias  a  i.ninubrium  of  in  ode  rate  -i/>'  :    t  lie  ,-!a\  i<  :. 
elongated;  the  humeri  sub-cylindrical  ;  and  the  carpi  ha\e 
no    sickle  shaped    hones.      The    family  is    entirely    con  I'.  !!'•,! 
to  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  so  called  golden  molt  -   of 
Africa.    (  ('hrys(.chloridie)    belonging     to    a    very    ditVeienl 
group,    and  each    great   region    is  charaetei  i/cd   l.y    pc  MI 
liar   forms.      Of   the    mole-,    the    typical    species    (forming 
the  group  Talp;c,  di-tingui.-h:ible  by  dental  charade 
represented    by  live   genera    in  Kurope   and    Ka-tcin    A-i:i, 
and   aberrant    groups    i  <  '01  d\lnr;c    and    Sca!o] 
cmplilie  1   1,\  thicc  ircnera  in  North    \meiii-a     \i/.  t',,i-<ti;- 
liini,    /-'.-, ,/,y,,*,    and    SKI/, "ni,.,.      Of   the   Myogiilinir.   one 
genus  (l>e*iu'iii   or   Mi/:.,/,*/,  i  is   repre.-ented   by   Iparia    in 
ee.  lain  pints  of  Kurope  (r.  if.  1'yrences )  and  Asia  :  another 
/  I',  <,j:*il  n  •  i  is  peculiar  to  So u( hern  China  or  Thibet,  and  :i 
third  (  d-iiti-ifltti*  :u  Japan  and  America  \V.  of 

the  Koeky  Mountains,  The  moles,  as  is  generally  knoun. 
are  expert  diggers,  and  lead  chiefly  an  underground  lite. 
burrowing  with  great  vigor  and  rapidity  in  search  of 
worms,  which  are  their  ordinary  prey,  and  forming  long 
u:i\s  in  tlie  earth.  They  also  make  under  ground  ami 
under  hillocks  their  domiciles,  or  so-called  f,,,  i  ro--es,  and 
(at  least  in  case  of  the  European  species)  form  two  circular 
galleries  (an  upper,  smaller,  and  lower,  larger1,  with 
radiating  and  transversely-communicating  outlets  and 
inlets,  and  in  the  centre  of  all,  and  communicating  with 
tho  upper  circular  gallery,  is  the  abode  of  the  animal, 
which  also  has  a  communication  from  beneath  with  the 
highway.  They  are  very  voracious  in  appetite,  and  arc 
rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to  farmers.  The  Myogalinie 
(or  at  least  the  typical  species)  arc  aquatic  animals,  and 
depend  chiefly  on  water-insects  and  mollusks,  as  well  as 
frogs  and  fishes,  for  their  food.  They  have  well-developed 
musk-glands,  and  the  large  species  are  sometimes  called 
musk-rats,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  musk-rat  of  the  U.  &.,  which  belongs  to  the  family 
Muridae.  THEODOKE  GII.L. 

Talpin.T.     Pee  TAI.PID*. 

Tii'ina.  county  of  Central  Iowa,  intersected  by  Iowa 
River  and  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. ;  surface  un- 
dulating and  well  timbered,  with  good  water-power;  soil 
fertile.  There  arc  manufactories  of  carriages,  saddlery, 
furniture,  lime,  marble,  and  flouring  products.  Staples, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wool,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  To- 
ledo. Area,  720  sq.  m.  P.  lfi,131. 

Tamil,  tp.,  Tama  co.,  la.     P.  1161. 

Tnmn  City,  p.-v.,  Tama  co.,  la.,  on  Chicago  and 
North-western  II.  R.,  near  the  centre  of  the  State,  has  3 
churches,  2  school-houses,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  fine 
water-power,  3  hotels,  1  foundry,  plough  and  butter-tub 
factories,  2  flouring  and  3  saw  mills,  a  sash  and  blind  fac- 
tory, 1  pump  and  2  broom  factories,  and  a  park.  P.  about 
500.  F.  J.  M.  WONSKR,  En.  "HERALD." 

Taman'dnri,  a  corruption  of  the  name  applied  among 
Brazilian  aborigines  to  a  species  of  ant-eater  (family 
Myrmecophagida;),  distinguished  by  its  arboreal  habits, 
long  and  prehensile  tail,  and  the  development  of  five  teeth 
in  the  upper  and  four  in  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side  ;  the 
hair  is  short;  the  color  of  the  head,  shoulders,  fore  limbs, 
hind  limbs  outside,  and  tail  along  the  middle  is  white;  a 
stripe  from  each  side  of  the  neck  over  the  shoulder  and 
remaining  part  black.  The  native  name  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  generic  term,  and  the  species  is  now  known 
as  Tamtuidiia  bh'iltata  (Gray).  (See  MyitMKropiiAG- 
ID.C.)  THEODORE  (iii.i,. 

Tama'qua,  p.-v.,  Schuylkill  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa., 
on  Catawissa  R.  R.,  and  at  the  terminus  of  several  other 
railways,  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district,  and  with  con- 
siderable manufactures.  There  is  a  national  bank,  a  State 
bank,  a  daily  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  P.  5960. 

Tamarack.     See  HACKMATACK  and  LARCH. 

Tum'arin,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  speeies  of  the 
monkey  family,  Mining:  (which  see). 

Tam'arind  [Arab,  tumnr,  a  "palm,"  and  Hindi,  "  In- 
dian, "  hence  "  Indian  palm  or  date  "],  a  beautiful  legu- 
minous tree,  Titmtirintlux  iiidica,  from  Southern  Asia  and 
Africa,  now  naturalized  in  most  warm  regions.  The  pods 
are  filled  with  a  pleasant  sour  pulp.  This  pulp  is  pre- 
served with  sugar,  and  is  used  for  making  a  drink  for  fever- 
patients,  etc.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  handsome. 

Tam'arisk  [Lat.  tamariiciu,  rnumri'jr,  diminutive  of 
Arab,  tamar,  "palm"],  a  name  applied  to  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Tamaricacese.  They  belong  to  the 
genera  T'liinn'i.'-,  Rfyricaria,  and  TricJwtmt».  They  are 
found  in  tho  northern  half  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  only, 
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and  abound  in  the  desert  regions  and  in  the  .Mediterranean 
ba-in.  They  have  tonic  properties,  and  some  yield  nut- 
galls  :  Tamarix  orimtali*  atl'ords  a  sort  of  manna. 

Tamnron,  p.-v.  ami  tp..  Penyeo.,  111.,  on  Illinois  Cen- 
tral K.  U.,  has  I  hank  ami  I  newspaper.     P.  ":',7. 

Tuinanli'plix,   state    of   the   .Mexican   confederation, 
bounded  -V  liv  Texas  and  K.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,   Area, 
30,334   s'|.   in.'     1'.  108. rr>,  mostly  mestizoes.     The  coast- 
land    is   low.   separated    from    the    sea    by   a    belt  of   sand- 
banks.    Farther  inland  the  ground  rises  and  becomes  by 
dc.'rce-i    mountainous.      Ill    the  coast-land    the  climate   is 
ho't  and  unhealthy:  in  the  more  elevated  parts  it  is  tem- 
I'c.-atc  and  healthy.     All  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of 
the  tropic  and  temperate  /uncs  arc  grown,  immense  herds 
ot  rattle  arc  t»"!  on  the  extensive  pastures,  and  many  horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and   goats  arc   reared.      The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  is  considerable,  but  of  the  thirty  mines  of 
gold,  siher,  and  copper  which  formerly  were  worked,  only 
f  iur  arc  worked  at  present,  the  rich  resources  ofthe  state  be- 
ing very  little  developed  on  account  of  the  thin  population. 
.Ma.'h  salt  is  manufactured  along  the  coast.     Cap.  Victoria. 
Tambourine'  [Fr.  tamlmiirin'],  a  musical  instrument 
resembling  a  drum,  consisting  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  hoop 
over  which  a  parchment  is  stretched,  and  furnished  with 
a  set  of  bells:  is  held  in  either  hand,  and  beaten  with  the 
knuckles  or  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  or  sometimes  also 
with  tile  elbow.     It  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  Basque  provinces  of  Spain  and  in  the  retired  regions 
of  Italy,  especially  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  is  chiefly  known 
from  its  employment  by  gypsies  and  wandering  musicians, 
being  a  favorite  instrument  for  accompanying  their  dances. 
Tambov',  government   of  European    Russia,   in   the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  country,  on  the  Oka.    Area,  25,542 
sq.  m.     P.  2,150,971.     Here  are  found  largo  forests  yield- 
ing fine  timber  and  excellent  pasturage.     Woollen  fabrics, 
tallow,  and  spirits  are  largely  manufactured. 

Tambov,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Tambov,  on  the  Zua,  was  founded  in  1636, 
and  is  well  built,  though  most  of  its  houses  are  of  wood. 
It  has  a  college,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  high  school 
for  ladies,  a  military  academy,  and  several  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  it  manufactures  woollen  cloth,  tal- 
low, spirits,  etc.,  and  has  an  active  trade.  P.  28,617. 

Tambnri'ni  (PIETRO),  b.  at  Brescia  in  1737;  studied 
theology,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  Irish  college 
at   Rome   in   1772,   director   of  the   Germano-Hungarian 
college  at  Pavia  in  1772,  professor  of  ethics  and  inter- 
national law  at  the  university  of  that  city  in  1797,  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  law  in  1818.     D.  at  Pavia  in  1827 
He  wrote   Idea   della   Santa   &de  (1784),  lutroduzioue  alia 
Studio  detla  Filosofta  (1797),  Lezioni  di  Filosofia  morale 
(4  vols.,  1806-12),  Elementa  Juris  Natnrrn  (1815),    Cenni 
stilla  Perfettibilita  dell'  Umana  Famiglia  (1823). 
Tamative',  city  of  MADAGASCAR  (which  see). 
Tame  Animals,  Law  as  to.    The  common  law  has 
always  made  a  broad  distinction  between  wild  and  tame 
animals.     The  former  can  be  the  objects  of  property  only 
while  they  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  party  ex- 
ercising dominion  over  them.     Complete  property    as  in 
respect  to  any  other  chattels,  may  be  had  in  animals  per- 
wtly  tamed  and  domesticated,  and  used  for  burden,  food 
or  husbandry,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  like  • 
while  an  inferior  or  more  limited  property  may  be  had  in 
those   others    which,  though   partly  domesticated,   never 
wholly  lose  their  wild  nature  and  instincts,  such  as  dogs 
and  cats.     The  following  special  rules  have  been  applied 
I  tame  and  domesticated  animals— in  addition  to  those 
winch  include  them  and  all  other  kinds  of  chattels— be 
cause  they  possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  and  of  acting 
within  a  certain  extent  according  to  the  guidance  of  their 
own  wills  or  instincts.     From  a  very  ancient  period  the 
common  law  provided  for  the  seizure  and  impounding 
cattle  found  wrongfully  straying  upon  the  land's  of  another, 
for  their  release  and  surrender  to  their  owner  upon  his 

Se  Z,™  ThCaKti0Vn  »  P«>Per  form,  and  his  paying 
the  damage  done  by  the  estrays  to  the  crops,  etc  of  the 
landed  proprietor.  This  common-law  doctrine  of  "estrays" 

^tefwhlT    t0  a  ^f^  f°rm  !n  m°St  °f  the  Am6ri°«> 

n  e'Jh    ?    "^      °  °f  thcm  tho  inJure(1  Proprietor  has 

eon  clothed  with  powers  far  in  excess  of  those  conferred 

f  the  common  law.     This  latter  form  of  legislation  ha 

b  en  ^stained  or  condemned  in  different  States  according 

•  t  has  been  held  to  fall  within  or  to  transgress  the  con 

by  foi-bTddinr0summn3  Whi°h  P™teCt  th°-  "^  °f  I11'0!101^ 

IT  Tl3  °J  rW''i    T,hcldoctrine  a's»  prevails  throughout'the 

U.H.  and  England  that  the  owner  of  a,  vicious  animal  is 

!e  for  the  damages  done  by  it,  either  to  tho  person  or 

property  of  another;  but  in  order  that  such  liability  may 


arise,  the  owner  must  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
vicious  habit  or  propensity  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  injury  ;  and  this  knowledge  may  be  proved  by  direct 
or  by  presumptive  evidence.  In  many  of  the  States  spe- 
cial legislation  has  recently  provided  for  the  punishment 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  whether  perpetrated  by  their  owners 
or  by  others.  JOHN  NORTON  PO.MEUOV. 

Tamerlane.     See  TIMUR. 

Tamil',  its  Language  and  Literature.     Tamil 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  cultivated,  ancient,  logical,  exact 
and  generally  interesting  languages  of  India.     Consider- 
able attention  must  be  devoted  to  it,  as  it  is  the  queen  of 
Dravidian  tongues,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Sanskrit  is 
the  king  of  the  Aryan  dialects.     In  connection  with  this 
article  the  reader  should  consult  the  2d  cd.  of  the  Com- 
paratire    drammar    of   the    JJraridian    Ltinanaaen,    by    the 
Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  etc.;  Dr.  Caldwell   OH  the 
Substitution     oj     the     Roman    for     the     Indian     Characters 
\Madrti*  Journal  of  Literature,   1858-59);   Dr.   Bower   on 
Tamil   Language    and    Literati,,;-    (Calcutta    A'., •;,.„•,   Vol. 
xxv.):  Lecture   on   Anreiyar.  a   Tamil   Female    I'oct,  by  the 
same  author;   Sir  George  Campbell's  Ethnology  of  '/„,/;„ 
(Journal  ofthe  liengal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xxxv.),  and  his 
SiieeimeiiK   of   tie    Languages    of    India    (Calcutta,    1874)- 
Kasi  Chctty's  Tamil  Plutarch  (Jaffna,  Ceylon,  1859):    Mr' 
Gover's    Folk-Songs   of  Southern  India    (Madras,   1871)' 
Dr.  Griiul's  Tamil  Grammar;  !>,;•  A'nral  d,-«  TiruvaUmar 
by  the  same  author;  Dr.  Gunderfs  Jtraridian  Elements  in 
Santkrit    (Journal    of    the    (lernian    Oriental     Society  for 
1869);  Dr.  Hunter's   Comparative  Dii-tioutin/  of  the' Xon- 
Aryan   Language!   of   India    (London,    ISfis);'   Rev.    Mr. 
Rennet's  Notes  on   Early  Printed   Tamil  Itool.-s  (Bombay 
Indian  Antiquary,  ISIS) ;  Dr.  Kittel's  Drnridian  Element 
ill  Sanskrit  Dictionaries  (flombay    Indian  Antii/iian/.  Auo- 
1872);     Dr.     Murdoch's     Classified     Catalogue    of     Tamil 
Printed  Hooks,  with  Introductory  Notices  (Madras,  ISlia)- 
all  ofthe  Rev.  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope's  works  on  Tamil,  especially 
his  Grammar  and  Handbook  (published  at  Madras):   In- 
scriptions in  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore,  by  His   Holiness 
Rama   Varma,    first   prince   of    Travancore    (India",    An- 
tiquary, Dec.,  1873) :  Col.  Yule's  Mareo  Polo  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don,  1875);    Col.  Yule's   Map  of  Ancient  India  (see  Dr 
Smith's    Atlas    of   Ancient    Classical    (jenyraplu,.    London 
187o);  Dr.  Winslow's    Tamil   Dictionary  (Madras,   ISe1*)- 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Caldwell's  papers  on  Tamil  Popular  Poetry 
in    the   Bombay   Indian   Antiquary,   Apr.,   etc..    1872      A 
word  of  explanation  may  be  offered  with  reference  to  the 
foregoing   list   of    works    which   ought   to    be    consulted 
Though    it  looks   so  large,  it  is    really  very  Incomplete, 
and  necessarily  so.     Tamil,  though  an  ancient  language 
has  only  lately  been  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  Its 
origin,  history,  grammar,  literature,  methodical  arrange 
merit,  affinities,  and  genius.     Year  by  year  new  beams  of 
ight  are  thrown  upon  it  by  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  list  given  above  might  be  enlarged. 

Tamil  is  a  cultivated  Dravidian  dialect.     In"its  phrase- 
ology it  is  rich  and  copious.     When  a  scholar  is  heard  to 
speak  it,  it  does  not  perhaps  sound  mellifluous  like  Telu"u 
the   Italian  of  India,  but  it  has  a  robust  and  sonorous 
power  that  is  unmistakable.     Of  course,  tho  lower  orders 
speak  it  very  differently,  but  we  would  not  go  to  the  mine 
or  dockyard  or  remote  fishing  village  to  hear  English  cor- 
rectly pronounced.     There  are  two   kinds  of  Tamil— the 
Shen-Tamil  and  the   Kodan- Tamil— which  vary  greatly 
A  Tamil  poetess  speaks  of  "Sanaa  Tamil  mundru  "— viz' 
'three  kinds  of  Tamil,  authorized"  (by  the  Holy  Synod 
of  Literature,  which  was  wont  to  be  held  in  Madura   the 
sacred  city  of  Tamil-land),  but  on  this  and  kindred  points 
there  is  little  need  to  enter  into  a  discussion  which  only  a 
very  few  scholars  could  appreciate.     Throughout  all  of  the 
vast  plain  of  the  Carnatic,  Tamil  in  some  form  or  other  is 
spoken.     From  a  little  N.  of  Madras  to  where  triple  lines 
of  white  breakers  flash  over  the  nets  of  Tinnevelly  and 
Travancore  fishermen  who   ply  their   trade    round  ab:>ut 
Cape  Comorin,  Tamil   is  the  common  vernacular      It  is 
spoken  by  14,500,000  Hindus.      Though  Southern   India 
5  the  home  ofthe  Tamil,  it  is  also  spoken  where  enterpris- 
ing   bands   of  the   natives    of  Southern   India  penetrate 
Tamil    is    thus    spoken    in    Ceylon,  at  Cannanore   in    the 
Malayalam  country,  at  Bangalore  in  Mysore,  at  Secunder- 
abad,   the  British   station    in   the   nizam    of  Hyderabad's 
territory,    in   Pegu,    Penang,   and   Singapore,  iii    many  a 
colony  of  Africa,  in  Mauritius,  and  in  parts  of  the  Wc«t 
Indies.     Tamil  may  frequently  now  be  heard  in  the  dock- 
yards of  London  and  Liverpool;  and  Americans  who  have 
lived  in  Southern  India  often  bring  their  old  and  trusted 
iamilian  servants  to  New  York.     It  is  a  great  mistake, 
committed  by   such   eminent  writers  as  Max   Miiller  and 
Hunter,   to  affirm  that   Tamil  and   "Malabar"  were  not 
identical  names  of  the  same  language.     Malabar  was  the 
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name  given  three  centuries  ago  to  Tamil  by  the  Por- 
tugiic-e.  Tamil  laml  in  marked  down  in  the  1'eutingerian 
Table;*  as  linniiri<-c.  Peutinger  discovered  the  {toman 
maps  which  bear  his  namr.  and  these  maps  are  invaluable 
as  elucidating  the  ancient  geography  of  the  south  of  India, 
where  Tamil  has  from  time  immemorial  been  spoken. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Tumi  I  is  suppuscd  I"  bo  "snei-t 
lie--"  or  "a  fragrant  odor."  This  is  a  very  poetical  but 
a  hardly  defmsiblc  ilerivation.  Tamilians  love  to  speak 
of  their  own  language  as  "leli-lfa  Tamil" — literally, 
'•  honey-clear  Tamil,"  and  certainly  poetical  and  polished 
Tamil  is  very  sweet  and  mellifluous.  In  ancient  times 
Tamilians  were  divided  into  three  great  subdivisions — 
namely,  the  Chfilas,  the  Cheras,  and  the  Plndyas.  The 
Pftndya  kings  ruled  over  a  part  of  the  Malabar  const 
faring  the  time'  of  Pliny;  and  Strabo  mentions  the  name 
of  the  Indian  king  who  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Augustus  as  "  Pttmlinn "  (Tamil,  I'&iitHynn). 
Megasthciios  speaks  of  a  country  in  India  called  Ilai-Janj, 
which  is  evidently  I'andyn  hind,  a  part  of  Tamil-land. 
The  same  old  author  speaks  of  pearls  being  procurable  in 
navlairi:  and  to  the  present  day  the  pearl-fishery  of  South- 
ern India  is  famous.  The  Cholo.  dynasty  (in  Tamil, 
"i  "/.;/•«")  is  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Zwpat.  The 
Chr'ras  were  the  people  of  Kerala,  but  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tingni-h  them  clearly  from  the  other  two  subdivisions  of 
Tamilians.  Mussulmans  call  Tamil  Araram  (n-rnrn, 
'•  destitute  of  sound  "),  probably  because  Tamil  is  the  only 
Indian  language  which  is  totally  devoid  of  aspirates.  But 
this  is  a  point  which  it  is  avowedly  almost  impossible  to 
determine. 

Tamil  may  be  described  as  an  aboriginal  Indian  language. 
It  was  spoken  in  Southern  India  before  the  flood  of  Aryan 
invasion  came  into  India  from  the  North-west.  When  San- 
skrit thus  entered  Hindustan,  Tamil  may  have  been  driven 
farther  S. :  indeed,  it  is  almost  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  tracts  of  Central  or  even  Northern  Indian  hill-coun- 
try were  primitively  occupied  by  tribes  who  spoke  modifi- 
cations of  the  Tamil  language.  It  seems  perfectly  certain 
that  Tamil  was  spoken  in  India  1000  years  before  Clm>t. 
When  tile  fleets  of  Solomon  traded  with  that  ancient  empo- 
rium of  the  Hast,  Ophir,  the  Israelite  mariners  must  have 
come  across  the  Tamil  trailer.  Wo  read  of  "peacocks" 
being  a  part  of  the  merchandise  these  mariners  brought 
back  t'>  I'alr-tine — "gold  and  ivory,  apes  and  peacocks." 
The  Hebrew  word  in  the  Bible  for  peacocks  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  old  Tamil  word  "f<SA-ei',"  the  peacock — i.  e. 
"the  bird  with  the  (magnificent)  tail."  The  ships  of 
Tarsbish,  sailing  southward  from  some  port  of  the  Red  Sea, 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  touched  at  some  South  In- 
dian harbor  where  Tamil  was  spoken,  or  at  Ceylon,  at  Galle 
harbor,  according  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's  ingenious  the- 
ory. Certainly,  Galle  was  in  very  ancient  times  an  im- 
portant Oriental  emporium,  and  in  the  present  day  Tamil 
is  almost  as  generally  spoken  there  as  is  Singhalese.  It  is 
true  that  sites  distant  from  South  India  have  been  ascribed 
to  Ophir,  but  the  testimony  which  links  that  port  with 
some  ancient  South  Indian  one  is  too  strong  to  be  over- 
looked lightly. 

Classical  Tamil  differs  almost  as  widely  from  ordinary 
colloquial  Tamil  as  Latin  docs  from  Italian.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  the  most  ancient,  most  polished,  and  most  poetical 
forms  of  the  Tamil  language  is  most  exhaustive,  precise, 
and  extensive.  Centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
methods  elaborated  could  have  become  crystallized  and  au- 
thoritative in  the  literature  of  the  language.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
speaking  of  the  antiquity  of  Tamil,  says:  "Shen-Tamil 
grammar  is  a  crowded  museum  of  obsolete  forms,  cast-off 
inflexions,  and  curious  anomalies."  He  goes  on  further 
to  state  :  "  The  extraordinary  copiousness  of  the  Tamil  vo- 
cabulary is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  school  lexicon  of  the 
Tamil  language,  published  by  the  American  missionaries 
at  Jaffna,  contains  no  less  than  58,500  words ;  notwith- 
standing which,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  several  thou- 
sands of  technical  terms,  besides  provincialisms,  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  authorized  compounds,  in  order 
to  render  the  list  complete." 

Tamil  has  an  enormous  number  of  synonyms.  As  a 
language  it  must  be  affiliated  with  Scythian,  and  not  the 
Indo-European  family  of  tongues.  The  whole  of  this 
question  is  exhaustively  reviewed  in  Dr.  Oaldwell's  Com- 
parative Grammar.  The  Tamil  also  is  the  language  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  those  South  Indian  or  Dravidian 
tongues  which  are  thus  affiliated.  It  is  also  the  lan- 
guage which  best  represents  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  Dravidian  tongues.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
ancient  Tamil  and  Malayalam  were  identical :  and  there 
are  the  clearest  evidences  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
other  Dravidian  languages  of  India  was  long  subsequent 
to  that  of  Tamil.  This  is  most  plainly  proved  bv  the 
early  Tamil  inscriptions  which  exist.  These  are  always 
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in  Tamil  character,  and  no  Sanskrit  inscriptions  are  to 
bo  met  with  in  Tamil-land  with  an  antiquity  higher  than 
that  of  the  fourteenth  century  A.  i>.  But  in  Telugu  and 
Camarese  countries  it  is  ditlerent.  We  there  come  across 
no  Dravidian  inscriptions  of  early  dale,  and  all  early  in- 
scriptions are  in  the  Kayari  or  Sanskrit  character.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  earliest  written  relic  of  the 
Tamil  language — namely,  that  to  be  found  in  the  ttil-i  or 
tuki  (the  peacock)  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  ari*i,  the  Tamil 
word  for  husked  rice,  is  identical  with  opv£a,  the  common 
<treek  word  for  the  name.  Ctfsias  speaks  nf  xapn-iop,  and 
Herodotus  of  *ap4xa,  when  they  allude  to  cinnamon  ;  and 
karppu  is  Tamil  for  the  spice.  (See  Dr.  Caldwcll's  Itrariil- 
inn  drammar,  Introduction,  p.  93.)  Dr.  Caldwell  gives  a 
score  of  other  instances  in  which  Tamil  names  of  places, 
etc.  became  early  petrified  into  Greek  and  Latin:  and  these 
are  extremely  interesting,  as  showing  the  ancient  culti\  a- 
tion  of  the  Tamil  language,  and  the  date  at  which  South 
India  began  to  bo  slowly  revealed  to  the  foremost  pioneers 
of  Kuropean  civilization. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  speak  of  Tamil  literature.  This 
is  of  large  extent,  but  all  the  more  ancient  portion  of  it  is 
composed  in  intricate  and  elaborate  verse.  Every  treatise, 
whether  relating  to  ethics  or  grammar,  medicine  or  theol- 
ogy, astronomy  or  any  science  or  art,  was  by  the  unalter- 
able law  of  custom  written  in  metre.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  a  Tamil  prose  literature  has  been  springing  up  and 
flourishing.  Tamilians  ascribe  the  formation  of  their  al- 
phabet to  the  sage  Agastya.  To  this  somewhat  mythical 
personage  they  also  ascribe  a  number  of  small  poems,  which, 
unfortunately,  bear  the  plainest  internal  evidence  of  being 
recent  compositions.  The  fact  is,  we  have  no  specimen  at 
present  extant  of  the  earliest  Tamil  classics.  Written  upon 
iravrs.  rarely  copied,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  frequently 
composed  in  stormy  times,  they  have  passed  away,  and 
left  no  trace  behind  them.  The  earliest  work,  probably, 
which  we  still  possess  is  the  old  grammar  called  the  Tol 
K-'i  i>}t!ifam — i.  e.  "  the  ancient  poem."  Yet  this  work,  as 
Dr.  Caldwell  remarks,  "  must  have  been  preceded  by  many 
centuries  of  literary  culture."  It  is  full  of  rules  of  prosody 
which  could  not  well  have  been  framed  did  no  poems  exist 
at  the  time.  But  as  for  the  precise  date  of  the  rise  of  Ta- 
milian literature  nothing  is  known  with  absolute  certainty. 
The  works  of  the  greatest  writers  might  have  been  com- 
posed a  century  or  two  earlier  than  computed,  or  a  century 
or  two  later.  The  ripest  Tamilian  scholars  can  do  no  more 
than  guess  when  any  question  of  date  crops  up  with  regard 
to  many  of  the  chief  authors  whose  works  have  made  the 
language  they  study  and  built  up  its  stately  literature. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  greatest  work  (as  most  esteem  it) 
in  the  Tamil  language.  It  is  entitled  the  Kural  of  Tiru- 
valluvar.  ("Kural"  literally  means  "sport."  Perhaps 
the  Latin  title  "  brevia "  comes  up  nearly  as  possible  to 
its  meaning.)  It  is  a  magnificent  ethical  poem  of  1330 
distichs.  Each  distich  is  a  poetical  aphorism  of  rare 
beauty — some  of  them  of  such  beauty  as  will  boar  com- 
parison with  the  finest  passages  of  the  poets  of  Europe. 
Yet  the  precise  date  of  the  production  of  this  noble  work 
is  still  involved  in  mist.  All  that  can  be  said  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  is  that  it  was  composed  in  every  prob- 
ability before  the  tenth  century  A.  D.  How  many  centuries 
before  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  absolute  certainty. 
Tiruvalluvar,  the  author  of  the  Knral,  was  a  pariah.  His 
name  signifies  "  the  sacred  pariah  priest."  Most  remark- 
able legends  are  current  with  respect  to  him.  In  his  days 
the  great  Madura  college  flourished.  This  was  a  synod  of 
the  first  literati  of  the  day,  who  used  to  meet  at  Madura, 
and  pass  their  opinions  on  literary  works  submitted  to 
them.  Their  power  in  the  world  of  Tamil  literature  was 
unbounded,  and  no  work  could  pass  into  the  language  as  a 
recognized  classic  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  savants 
of  Madura.  They  were  in  number  forty,  and  sat  on  a 
golden  bench  on  the  border  of  the  sacred  temple-tank  of 
the  city.  One  day  the  pariah  poet  came  to  them  with  his 
poem  in  his  hand.  Could  they,  Brahmins  of  the  Brah- 
mins, deign  even  to  touch  the  book  of  an  outcast  ?  So  the 
legend  goes  on  to  relate  how  they  drew  back  with  horror 
from  the  contaminating  touch  of  the  volume.  But  Tiru- 
valluvar boldly  approached,  and  laid  it  on  the  sacred 
golden  bench.  Suddenly  a  miracle  was  performed.  Lights 
gleamed  about,  music  and  celestial  fragrance  filled  the  air. 
The  bench  shrank,  so  as  to  be  largo  enough  only  to  bear 
the  new  poem.  The  judges  were  flung  off  by  unseen  hands, 
and,  filled  with  chagrin,  straightway  drowned  themselves 
in  the  tank.  Such  is  the  legend ;  the  kernel  of  it  is  evi- 
dently the  truth  that  the  work  of  a  pariah  poet  excelled  all 

others  in  Tamil.     The  following  two  stanzas  are  from  the 

£-      . 
ural : 

"  'The  flute  is  sweet ! '    'The  lute  is  sweet !'  say  they 
Who  have  not  heard  the  prattle  of  their  own  children." 
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"Sweeter  than  the  sweetness  of  nectar 
Is  the  commonest  rice-water  to  those 
Wlnisc  children's  little  fingers  havedabbled  therein." 

Many  better  and  higher  examples  of  Tiruvalluvar's  poetry 
might  be  quoted,  but  the  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  pure  domestic  sympathies  of  the  poet.  Latter-day 
Brahmins  gloss  over  Tiruvalluvar's  birth.  They  declare 
him  to  be  an  avatar  or  incarnation  of  Yania. 

Aiueivar.  or  Aurei  ("the  venerable  matron"),  was  a 
Tamil  poetess  who  was  reputedly  Tiruvalluvar's  sister. 
She  is  the  Sappho  of  Southern  India,  and  many  of  her 
writings  possess  the  highest  poetic  beauty.  The  following 
may  be  quotnl : 

"(Mild  vessels,  broken,  still  as  gold  we  prize, 
And  wise  men  in  adversity  are  wise; 
But  worthless  men,  when  ruined,  what  are  they? 
Yr>scls  of  clay,  when  broken,  are  but  clay." 

Two  of  the  greatest  works,  as  also  the  oldest,  are  the 
Xnl'uli  and  the  Cttintfimani.     The  former  is  an  ethical 
poem,  and  is  remarkable  for  great  sweetness  of  rhythm. 
It  is  composed  in  stanzas  of  four  lines  each  throughout. 
The  Cliititdmam  ("the  jewel  which  gratifies  every  wish") 
is  by  far  the  greatest  epic  poem  in  the  Tamil  language.     It 
contains  some  15,000  lines.     The  versification  is  sonorous 
and  striking,  but  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is  couched  is 
of  great  difficulty,  abounding  in  archaic  forms  and  obsolete 
idioms.     Another  great  poem  is  the  Ramayana,  in  Tamil. 
The  version  is  by  Kamban,  one  of  the  most  fluent  and 
ornate  of  Tamil  classical  writers.     The  Tamil  liamayana 
is  not  a  slavish  translation  of  Valmiki's  great  Sanskrit 
epic,  but  it  is  rather  an  adaptation — the  great  poem  of  a 
great  Tamil  poet  composed  on  the  model  of  a  great  poem 
in  another  language  by  another  great  poet.     Pope's  Iliad 
falls    much    farther    short    of    Homer's   than    Kamban's 
Kamuynna  does  of  Valmiki's.     Two  other  famous  Tamil 
poets  of  Kamban's  time  are  Pugalgndi  and  Ottakkuttan. 
For  some  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Kamban  there 
appear  to  have  arisen  no  great  Tamil  authors,  till  suddenly 
there  sprung  up  a  literary  revival.     A  new  poet,  Athivira- 
rama  Pandya,  now  flourished,  and  this  elegant  writer  pro- 
duced the  -V<  i'i/n'l<iui.  the  Kuiiknudam,  and  Vettri  Verkei — 
the  latter  a  small  poem  which  has  attained  enormous  pop- 
ularity.    About  this  time,  too,  Villiputturir  translated  the 
Sanskrit  Mahabhdrata  into  Tamil  verse.     At  this  period, 
too,  was  probably  composed  the  greatest  of  the  Vedantic 
poems  in  Tamil,  the  Gndna  Vasithtkam.     Not  much  later 
than  this  time  were  written  those  elegant  poems,  full  of 
similes,  and  metaphors,  and  pleasant  moral   aphorisms, 
which  are  now  taught  in  every  Tamil  vernacular  school  in 
the  Madras  presidency.     About  and  after  this  time  the 
Sittar  school  of  Tamil  poets  flourished — men  who  openly 
taught  anti-Brahminieal  doctrines.     Amongst  others,  Tira- 
na flla  and  Konkanar  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  this 
school.     But  the  foremost  place  must  be  ascribed  to  Pattira 
Giriyar  and  Sivavakkiar.     Pattira  Giriyar's  chief  poem  is 
entitled  Lamentation*.     Some  of  the  stanzas  are  highly 
poetical.    For  example,  the  poet,  tired  of  the  trammels  of 
earthly  life,  cries  out : 

"Ah  !  when  shall  I  my  weary  being  steep 
In  that  Existence  which  is  sleepless  sleep?" 

"Ah  !  when  shall  I,  with  eyelids dropt,  ascend 
And  with  God's  being  my  own  being  blend?" 

Such  thoughts,  couched  in  mellifluous  Tamil,  are  very 
striking.  Sivavakkiar  is  a  bolder  poet,  more  original,  more 
uncompromising— an  iconoclast  at  heart,  a  hater  of  shams 
and  one  who  deigns  only  to  worship  the  unseen  "Audar- 
Xon,  '  the  "  Shepherd  of  the  Worlds,"  to  whom  the  sun  and 
•s  are  but  as  sheep,  which  he  guides  whithersoever  he 
willeth.  Sivavakkiar  has  a  contempt  for  stocks  and  stones : 
and  those  who  fancy  all  Orientals  to  be  image-worshipping 
heathen  should  consider  the  following  lines,  whiciiarf 
translated  verbatim  from  Sivavakkiar's  poem  entitled  Word, 
about  (jod : 

"Stones  resonant  ye  fashion 

To  idols;  then  adore: 
with  flowery  wreaths  adorn  them, 

With  ashes  smear  them  o'er: 
The  stone  upon  your  threshold 

Grows  worn  out,  being  trod  ; 
But  of  these  two  stones,  neither 

Affords  delight  to  God." 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  several 
writers  of  the  highest  eminence  have  flourished  in  Tamil- 
land     Amongst  these  Pattanathu  Pilla  need  not  be  in- 
led,  as,  although  a  melodious  writer,  he  does  not  oc- 
cupy a  very  high  place  amongst  South  Indian  poets.     But 
layumanavar  of  Trichinopoly  and  Beschi  of  Madura  have 
imprint  of  their  genius  on  the  literature  of  Tamil 
Which  will  not  be  erased  as  long  as  that  literature  exists, 
.manavar  is  perhaps  the  purest  and  chastest  of  Tamil 
writers;  his  style  is  a  model  of  elegant  simplicity.    His 


poems  have  a  high  philosophic  and  religious  tone,   and 
in  smile  of  them  distinct  traces  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  arc  to  be  met  with.     Beschi  was  an  Italian  of 
the  order  of  Jesus.     Shortly  after  arriving  in  India  he  ex- 
hibited a  wonderful  linguistic  talent,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  quarter  cif  a  century  composed  more  than  a  work  a  year 
in  many  different  languages,  and  some  of  them  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  the  composition  of  which  must  have  en- 
tailed immense  labor.     He  also  composed  a  large  number 
of  controversial  treatises,  as  well  as  a  Tamil  satirical  nove- 
lette, the  first  in  the  language.     It  is  greatly  owing  to 
Beschi  that  Tamil  possesses  now  a  prose  literature.    "lint 
it  was  especially  as  a  poet  that  the  learned  Italian  left  his 
mark  upon   Tamil.     His    great  poem,  the  Tcmbflvaui,   is 
recognized  by  the  most  learned  Hindus  as  a  Tamil  classic 
of  the  highest  merit.     Brahmin  pandits  named  him  Vira 
Mimnni,  "  the  heroic  devotee."  No  European  has  ever  been 
able  even  to  rival  Beschi  in  his  own  department.     Dr.  Mill 
of  Calcutta  comes  next  to  him,  but  the  Chrieta  Sanrjila  of 
that  author  is,  as  a  work  of  genius,  vastly  inferior  to  the 
striking  and  sonorous  epic  of  the  great  Jesuit.     The  three 
chief  personages  of  the  Teml&cani  are  Christ,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  St.  Joseph.     The  whole  poem  is  marvellously 
rhythmical,  and  full  of  those  never-ending  flowery  images, 
similes,  metaphors,  assonances,  and  harmonious  combina- 
tions of  sounds  which  so  please  the  voluptuous  literary 
taste  of  the  Oriental.     Since  Beschi's  time  the  literature 
of  Southern  India  has  been  enlarging  itself  at  a  prodio-ioua 
rate,  but  though  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  works°pro- 
duced.  their  quality  has  sadly  fallen  off.     However,  some 
dozen  works  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  ore.     The  new  revised  edition  of  the  Tamil 
Bible  possesses  a  literary  excellence  not  frequently  met 
with  in  translations  from  a  European  language  into  an 
Oriental  MM.  R.  c.  CALDWELL. 

Tnmise'  [Flem.  Temiclie],  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  manufactures  salt  and 
sailcloth,  and  has  several  flax  and  cotton  spinnin°-  fac- 
tories. P.  8188. 

Tam'many  Society,  an  institution  originally  or- 
ganized for  charitable  purposes  in  New  Y'ork  City  May  12 
1789,  deriving  its  name  from  a  Delaware  chieftain  who 
had  recently  died  at  the  age  of  above  a  hundred  years,  and 
who  for  his  reputed  virtues  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Revolution  facetiously  chosen  patron  saint  of 'the  new  re- 
public. Secret  societies  under  the  auspices  of  St  Tam- 
many were  organized  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities :  but 
the  institution  soon  fell  into  oblivion  except  in  New  Y'ork 
where  it  was  soon  turned  to  account  as  a  political  levcrj 
and  it  ultimately  became  the  principal  instrument  of  the 
managers  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  City,  ex- 
erting a  considerable  influence  also  upon  State  politics 
The  society  was  much  discredited  by  the  participation  in 
its  honors  of  William  M.  Tweed  and  his  accomplices  in 
fraud,  but  it  was  reorganized,  and  to  some  extent  reformed, 
after  the  Tweed  prosecutions.  The  officers  and  members 
of  the  society  are  still  known  by  the  names  of  sachems 
sagamores,  warriors,  etc.,  and  much  is  said  about  toma- 
hawks, war-paint,  and  calumets.  Tammany  Hall  is  on 
i  ourteenth  street,  near  Union  Square. 
Tam'pa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  Fla. 

Tj-Ta.mp,a  Bfty'  On  the  W'  coast  of  Florida,  is  chiefly  in 
Hillsboro  co.  Its  upper  portion  is  divided  into  two  parts 
Old  Tampa  Bay  and  Hillsboro'  Bay.  It  is  some  35  miles 
long  and  from  6  to  15  miles  wide.  A  line  of  keys  fences 
its  entrance  from  storms,  so  that  it  constitutes  a  safe 
spacious,  accessible,  and  excellent  harbor.  The  bay  con- 
tains many  small  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish  and  turtle. 
On  Egmont  Key,  at  the  entrance,  stands  a  brick  lighthouse 
86  feet  high,  lat.  27°  36'  N.,  Ion.  82°  45'  15"  W. 

Tampi'co,  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on 
the  Panuco,  5  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  well  built,  with  broad  and  airy  streets,  and,  though  good 
drinking-water  is  scarce  and  yellow  fever  now  and  then  oc- 
curs, it  is  much  healthier  than  Vera  Cruz.  On  account  of 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco,  its  harbor  is  not  ac- 
cessible for  large  vessels,  which  must  anchor  in  an  open 
roadstead;  nevertheless,  its  trade  is  considerable  and  stead- 
ily increasing.  P.  7000. 

Tampico,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Whitesides  co.,  III.     P.  634. 

Tampico,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.    P.  67. 

Taimvorth,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.     P.  1344. 

Tan'agers,  a  group  of  passerine  birds  dignified  by 
most  authors  as  a  family  with  the  name  Tanagridm  but 
whose  true  distinctive  characters  yet  remain  to  be  given. 
Ine  iollowmg  have  been  assigned  :  the  bill  is  usually  thick 
and  conical,  sometimes  depressed  and  attenuated,  usually 
more  or  less  triangular  or  dilated  at  base,  and  with  the 
cutting  edges  not  much  inflected,  and  generally  notched  or 
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toothed  l«  hi  ml  t  lie  tip;  the  angle  of  chin  is  not  far  forward ; 

tin-  nostrils  are  place  1  very  hi^rh  ;  tho  wings  are  moderate, 
an_'iilated,  have  nine  primaries,  and  tin-  inner  secondaries 
lire  not  produced:  lln-  leg)  arc  short,  witli  t:ir>i  dollied 
with  nndi\idcd  plate-  mi  the  sides,  with  front  toes  short 
iiinl  sti.ut,  n ml  with  tliohiinler  •  DM  Itoal  and  companiti  i  civ 
long.  The  outer  lamella-  of  the  |i:ihitine  lioncs  are  dovel 
"pe'l  in  a  \r:-ii.-.il  plane.  \\ilh  the  hinder  border  inure  or 

less  eina  ruinated,  and  tho  anterior  p:tliitine  | M    M   '•»' 

Ijrnail  an<l  uniteil,  by  a  truncated  border,  to  the  high  and 
broml  upper  mandible,  MS  in  tin:  Krin^illidie  ( I'limm,  from 

which  the  species  are  itnlee'l  ,-ca  reel  \   -epa  I'M  Me  as  il  family. 

The  eolors  are  in  almost  all  tho  species  ijuitu  lirilliiint  !in>l 
po-iti\e.  The  group  is  peculiar  to  tho  Xew  World,  :m«l 
is  rliielly  developed  in  tho  tropical  region.1*.  Over  oMO 

-[ ic-  h:i\c  lierii  described  and  arranged  under  43  genera. 

Mcs-rs.  S, -later  and  Salvin,  in  their  .\'iniii-it,'fi,t,n-  Ai'i'inn 
.V.  iiiro/iiraliuin,  admit  292.  One  genus  (tyrant/a)  ia  reprc- 
iciitcd  in  the  I'.  S.  by  four  species,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  are  tho  scarlet  tanagcr  (I'l/ritnyarubra)  and  Bum- 
mer redbird  I  /'v"".'/'(  irntint).  Tho  species  feed  upon 
grains  as  well  as  insects,  etc.  THEODORE  QILL. 

T  minis.     Hoc  Do.v. 

Tanaka  Fujimaro,  b.  in  the  province  of  Owari,  Japan, 
about  tho  year  184.1 ;  was  highly  educated  in  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  classics;  was  at  one  time  a  secretary  attached 
tit  the  cabinet  or  councillors  :  visited  America  with  the  im- 
perial embassy  in  1871,  and  went  to  Europe  on  a  special 
mission  connected  with  education;  on  his  return  to  Japan 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  tho  cause  in  which  he 
had  enlisted,  and  was  made  vice-minister  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  in  which  highly  responsible  position 
be  was  still  serving  at  the  close  of  the  year  lS7.'i. 

F.  A.  P.  liARNARD. 

Tananarive.    See  ANTANANARIVO. 
Tan'crcd,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the 
first  crusade,  b.  in  Sicily  in  1078,  a  son  of  Odo  and  Emma, 

the  sifter  of  Robert  Giiiscurd  :  in  10'Jli  raised  an  army  in 
Apulia  ami  Calabria,  crossed  over  to  Spirit*,  joined  his 
c  lu-in.  Itohemund  of  Tarcnt,  and  distinguished  himself 
.  ly  by  his  valor,  sagacity,  piety,  and  chivalrio  for- 
bearance toward  a  defeated  enemy  during  the  campaigns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  but  still  more  at  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  July  19,  1099,  and  in  the  battle  of  Askalon, 
Anix.  12.  Ho  was  made  prince  of  Tiberias,  and  governed 
with  great  wisdom  not  only  his  own  principality,  but  also 
that  of  Bohemund,  who  had  been  captured  by  tho  Sara- 
cen..; but  most  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  petty  warfare, 
partly  with  Baldwin  and  the  other  Christian  princes,  partly 
with  the  Saracens.  D.  at  Antioch  in  1112.  His  exploits 
ha\e  been  narrated  in  prose  and  verse  by  Raoul  de  Caen 
in  his  Let  Geitei  de  Tancrede.  He  also  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  Tasso's  (ierusalemme  Liberata. 

Ta'ney,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, and  drained  by  White  River  and  its  affluents ;  sur- 
face hilly,  soil  fertile,  and  there  is  a  gold-mine.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  wool,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Forsyth.  Area 
about  700  sq.  m.  P.  4407. 

Taney  (ROGER  BROOKE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Calvert  co.,  Md., 
Mar.  17,  1777;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1795; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  in  1799,  corn- 
men  'inj;  practice  in  Calvert  co.,  from  which  he  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  ;  removed 
to  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1801,  and  in  1816  was  elected  to  the 
Siate  senate;  removed  in  1822  to  Baltimore,  where  ho  re- 
sided until  his  death.  Originally  belonging  to  tho  Federal 
party,  he  became  in  1824  a  supporter  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by 
whom  in  1831  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney-general, 
and  in  IS 33  was  nominated  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
place  of  Mr.  Duano,  who  had  been  dismissed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disagreement  with  tho  President  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  U.  S. 
Bank  :  but  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  28  to  18,  refused  to  con- 
firm the  nomination,  although  he  had  for  nearly  nine  months 
exercised  the  functions  of  secretary  and  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  deposits.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  having 
died  in  1835,  the  President  appointed  Mr.  Taney  as  his 
successor,  and  the  administration  having  secured  a  major- 
ity in  tho  Senate,  the  nomination  was  confirmed  in  Mar., 
1836,  he  taking  his  seat  upon  the  bench  in  the  following 
.January,  and  occupying  it  until  his  death.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  office  his  most  noted  act  was  his  decision 
in  the  DRED  SCOTT  CASE  (which  sec)  in  1857.  Chief-Justice 
Taney  again  came  somewhat  prominently  into  notice  in 
May,  1  Mi  1 .  A  Mr.  John  Mcrrym.in  had  been  arrested  in  Bal- 

'" •<*  by-order  of  a  Federal  general  for  alleged  treason  : 

the  chief-justice  issued  a  writ  of  hatmi*  <;,r/,,i*  to  bring  the 
prisoner  before  him;  the  officer  in  charge  of  Merryman 
refused  to  obey,  on  tho  ground  that  he  had  been  empowered 


by  Pres.  Lincoln  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  writ  of 

li'il,',,*  r-HrjtH*  t  whereupon  the  chief  justice  wrote  out  a 
formal  opinion  to  the  piled  that  the  President  hud  no  con- 
stitutional authority  to  suspend  (ho  writ,  and  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  the  h'L'i-lat  i\  c  authority.  D.  in 
Washington  (let.  1;!,  IM',1.  A  notice  of  his  ea: 

tained     ill    Buitn I'       .<l;ilrlin    ,,/   III,    I.;,',  i    iiml  , In, /;,•;,, I 

StntOtt    af  tin     I'll:,  I'  .l,i>li,;,    „/' Wir    l'nili-,1  Hut,-*    ll 

and  a  memoir,  embodying  an  autobiography  down  to  1K01, 
has  been  written  by  Prof.  Samuel  Tyler  (1873),  A  bron/.i' 
statue  of  him,  ordered  by  the  State  of  .Maryland,  was  in- 
augurated at  Baltimore  Dec.  10,  1872. 

Taneytown,  p.-v.,  Carroll  eo.,  Md.  P.  413. 
Tanganyika,  a  lake  of  Central  Africa,  S.  of  Lakes 
Albert  and  Victoria,  between  lat.  3°  and  9°  S.  and  between 
Ion.  2'J°  and  :;2°  E.,  extends  for  about  400  miles  from 
X.  I-),  to  S.  W.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Burton  and 
Speke  in  1858,  and  afterward  explored  by  Livingstone  and 
Cameron.  It  has  an  elevation  of  2711  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  deep  and  clear  water,  and  a  verv  irregular  form, 
its  width  varying  from  10  to  60  miles.  Its  shores  are  gen- 
erally rich  in  beautiful  scenery,  especially  those  of  tho 
northern  part,  which  are  set  with  mountains  and  hills  cov- 
ered witli  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  surrounding  country 
is  in  many  places  densely  peopled.  Tho  most  important 
town  is  Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  shore. 

Tan'gcncics  [Lat.  tanacre,  to  "touch"].  Tho  prob- 
lem of  the  tangencies  appears  to  have  been  first  pro- 
pounded by  Apollonius  Pergocus,  who  lived  A.  c.  247.  He 
described  them  as  ten  in  number,  the  last  being  to  draw  a 
circle  tangent  to  three  circles.  By  supposing  cither  of 
these  to  become  either  a  point  or  right  line,  all  the  other 
problems  are  stated.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Vnirtnal 
Arithmetic,  problems  45,  46,  and  47  (Horslcy's  cd.  of  New- 
ton, pp.  133-136),  gave  some  algebraic  solutions.  But  Des- 
cartes, who  died  in  1650  (when  Newton  was  eight  years 
old),  had  already  obtained  a  geometrical  solution  of  tho 
highest  problem  in  the  tangencies — viz.  "  To  draw  a  sphere 
tangent  to  four  spheres."  (See  Cousin's  (Eurrei  de  Dei- 
cartel,  vol.  vi.  p.  99.)  Cousin,  who,  it  is  said,  published 
the  most  perfect  edition  of  Descartcs's  works,  gives  the 
date  of  his  letter  announcing  it  to  Mersenne  as  Apr.  15, 
1630.  Descartes  had  also  (sec  Montucla,  p.  264)  applied  al- 
gebraic analysis  to  the  problems  in  circles,  obtaining  some 
unsatisfactory  expression?.  Fermat,  who  lived  1601-65, 
published  a  geometrical  dissertation  on  the  tangencies  of 
spheres,  and  classified  tho  problems  as  fifteen  in  number. 
(See  Lawson's  trans,  of  Vieta's  Apollonian  on  the  Tanr/en- 
cien,  with  a  supplement  giving  a  translation  of  formal  on 
Spherical  Tatiyenciei,  London,  1771.) 

In  general,  eight  circles  can  be  drawn  tangent  to  three 
given  circles,  and  sixteen  spheres  tangent  to  four  given 
spheres.  Of  algebraic  solutions,  M.  Chasles  (in  his  Knp- 
port  lur  lei  Proyrei  de  la  Geometric,  p.  34)  records  the 
following:  First,  two  solutions  of  Euler  in  1779,  to  the 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg;  second,  Carnot's  (in  his  Gfo- 
metrie  de  Porition),  of  which  Chasles  says,  "He  proposes 
to  determine  the  radius  of  the  sphere  sought  by  a  trigo- 
nometrical solution  very  simple,  but  of  painful  length 
(longueur  pluible);"  third,  by  J.  Franpais;  fourth,  by 
Poisson;  fifth,  by  J.  Binet;  sixth,  by  Hachette.  The  two 
solutions  of  Euler  (who  died  in  1783)  were  not  published 
until  1810,  in  the  Memoiren  de  V Academic  de  St.  Peters- 
boura,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17  and  24.  As  evincing  the  attention 
paid  to  this  subject,  we  add  that  tho  papers  of  Binet 
and  Hachette  and  Gaultier  occupy  112  pages  in  the  9th 
and  10th  vols.  of  the  Journal  de  I'Ecole  'Poll/technique. 
M.  Hachetto  claims  that  the  first  analytical  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  tangencies  of  spheres  was  that  of  Pois- 
eon  (Bulletin  de  la  Snciftf  Philomathique  for  1812,  p.  141). 
But  the  first  to  present  a  general  geometrical  solution 
wo,<!  Gaultier  de  Tours  in  1812.  (See  9th  vol.  Journal  de 
I'Ecnle  Polytechniqnc,  p.  124-214.)  His  paper  was  entitled 
Memoir  tn  conntrttct  graphically  a  Circle  determined  by  three 
condition*,  and  a  Sphere  determined  by  fuur  cuinlitiont.  He 
in  this  memoir  announced  his  important  discovery  of  the 
curious  properties  of  "  radical  axes  and  radical  centres, 
and  axes  of  similitude." 

J.  D.  Gergonne  in  the  4th  vol.  (1814)  of  Annales  de  Mathf- 
matiquet  gave  the  most  elegant  general  solution  (both  in 
circles  and  in  spheres)  which  had  appeared.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  published  in  the  memoirs  of  tho  Academy  of 
Turin.  It  was  arrived  at  analytically,  being  revised  and 
Completed  in  the  7th  vol.  of  tho  same  journal  (for  1817).  In 
fact,  Gaultier  had  nearly  obtained  the  same  solutions.  But 
J.  B.  Durrande,  in  tho  llth  vol.  (July,  1820)  of  Annales  de 
Mrt/ht'matii/iics,  reached  by  a  purely  geometrical  investiga- 
;ion  the  same  solution  as  Gergonne.  Gergonne  obtains 
he  points  of  contact  in  circles  substantially  as  follows: 
Each  axis  of  similitude  is  the  radical  axis  of  a  pair  of  the 
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required  circles.  The  pole  of  this  axis  of  similitude  for 
one  of  the  given  circles  must  bo  on  the  lino  joining  the 
points  of  contact,  and  this  lino  must  pass  through  the  rad- 
ical centre.  Thus,  find  for  each  of  the  four  axes  of  simil- 
itude the  pole  within  each  given  circle;  join  the  radical 
centre  with  said  polo,  and  the  points  in  which  the  line  cuts 
the  circumference  are  the  required  points  of  contact  for 
that  pair  of  the  required  circles.  There  are  four  such  axes, 
and  thus  eight  solutions  in  all. 

In  Durrande's  construction  ho  calls  "  the  polars  of 
similitude"  of  two  of  the  given  circles  two  right  lines 
(perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  their  centres),  having 
for  a  common  pole,  in  reference  to  these  two  circles,  one  of 
their  centres  of  similitude.  These  "polaires"  are  called 
internal  or  external  according  as  the  centre  of  similitude 
which  is  the  common  pole  is  internal  or  external.  To  find 
the  required  points  of  contact,  determine  for  any  one  of  tho 
given  circles  its  "  polars  of  similitude  "  with  tho  two  others, 
having  care  to  take  the  external  polaire  for  the  circles  which 
ought  to  be  touched  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  internal 
for  that  which  ought  to  be  touched  in  a  different  manner 
by  the  circle  sought.  These  polaires  will  intersect  in  a 
certain  point,  and  the  homologous  polaires  relative  to  the 
two  other  circles  (and  parallel  to  the  other  polaires)  will 
intersect  in  a  second  point.  Join  those  two  points  by  a 
line;  this  line  will  cut  the  first-mentioned  circle  at  the 
points  of  contact  of  that  pair  of  tho  required  circles.  It 
must  also  pass  through  the  radical  centre. 

Thus,  the  method  of  Durrande  is  only  a  way  of  arriving 
at  the  pole  referred  to  by  Gergonne,  but  it  leads  him  to  add 
to  the  very  curious  properties  of  circles,  first  made  known 
by  Mongo  and  Gaultior,  the  new  lines  called  "polars  of 
similitude." 

In  the  question  in  spheres,  Gaulticr  and  Heegmann  (Me- 
mriirea  d' Academic  de  Lille,  1823;  J.  A.  Serret,  Crelle,  vol. 
xxxvii.)  have  founded  their  demonstrations  on  the  theorem 
of  Dupuis — viz.:  "When  a  variable  sphere  touches  con- 
stantly in  the  same  manner  three  fixed  spheres,  each  of  the 
three  points  of  contact  describes  a  small  circle  on  the  cor- 
responding fixed  sphere."  But  Houche  and  Comberousse 
in  part  2,  p.  244,  of  their  Trait&  de  Geometric,  show  that 
it  is  only  a  corollary  of  the  solution  of  Gergonne. 

Gergonne  gives  (4th  vol.  Annulet  de  Mnthematiqneii,  p. 
354)  an  analytical  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  tangencies 
as  applied  to  three  given  circles  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 
His  solution,  with  analogous  properties  of  radical  axes,  etc., 
has  been  readily  extended  to  that  question  upon  the  surface 
of  a  sphere.  A  like  extension  is  given  by  Steiner  of  his 
solutions  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Crelle  (Berlin,  1826),  whose  dis- 
cussions are  in  the  main  founded  on  "  radical  axes  "  and 
other  properties  deduced  from  the  discoveries  of  Gaulticr. 
The  radical  axis  of  two  circles  is  the  handle,  as  it  were, 
by  which  the  relations  of  two  circles  to  each  other  are 
known  and  discussed.  It  is  the  common  chord  if  they 
intersect.  If  they  do  not  intersect,  it  is  tho  line  (perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  centres)  from  any  point  of 
which  all  the  tangent  lines  to  the  two  circles  will  be  equal 
to  each  other.  In  that  case  their  intersection  becomes  im- 
aginary, and  this  consideration  leads  to  interesting  results. 
The  radical  centre  (which  is  the  centre  of  tho  orthogonal 
circle)  and  the  axes  of  similitude  of  three  circles  are  in  like 
manner  the  means  of  discussing  the  relations  of  three  cir- 
cles to  each  other.  The  radical  centre  of  four  spheres 
(which  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere  orthogonal  to  four 
spheres)  and  the  planes  of  similitude  have  equally  im- 
portant properties  in  reference  to  those  spheres.  Justly 
did  Gaultier  de  Tours  take  a  pride  in  his  discovery,  and 
record  the  day  (June  15, 1812)  in  which  it  was  first  read  to 
L'Kcole  Polytechnique. 

A  very  valuable  analytical  exposition  of  these  fruitful 
properties  is  given  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Conic  Sections,  by 
George  Salmon  (3d  ed.,  London,  1855).  Steiner,  in  his  pa- 
pers, calls  the  radical  axis  "  the  line  of  equal  powers ;"  if 
from  any  point  of  it  a  right  line  is  drawn  cutting  one  of  the 
circles,  the  product  of  the  secant  into  its  external  segment 
is  constant — viz.  equal  to  the  square  of  the  tangent  to  either 
circle.  To  find  the  radical  axis  of  two  circles,  draw  any 
circle  cutting  both  circles ;  the  secants  drawn  through  tho 
points  of  intersection  will  unite  on  said  line :  draw  a  sec- 
ond auxiliary  circle,  and  two  points  of  said  line  are  thus 
obtained.  If  there  were  three  given  circles,  tho  radical 
centre  of  those  circles  would,  in  like  manner,  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  two  auxiliary  circles,  the  radical  centre  being 
the  point  at  which  the  three  radical  axes  of  the  several 
pairs  will  unite. 

An  analytical  solution  of  the  problems  in  the  tangencies 
of  spheres  is  given  by  C.  W.  Bauer  (in  Journal  de  Schlo- 
ni'ili'h,  Leipsic,  vol.  v.) ;  one  in  the  tangencies  of  circles  in 
George  W.  Hearn's  Hrxfnri-hm  on  Ciin-ee  of  the  Ki;;,inl 
Order  (p.  22,  London,  1846):  one  in  tangencies  of  circles 
and  spheres  by  George  W.  Coaklay  of  New  York  Univer-  j 


sity,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  116  of  Mathematical  Monthly  for  Jan., 
isiio.  II.  A.  Newton  of  Yale  College  gave  a  solution  of 
the  problem  in  circles,  "  provided  two  of  tho  given  circles 
cut  each  other,  by  the  method  of  transformation  of  curves 
by  reciprocal  radii  vectores,"  in  vol.  i.  p.  239  of  Mathe- 
maiiral  Monthly  for  Apr.,  1859.  Gen.  J.  G.  Barnard  of 
U.  S.  engineers  presented  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  in  1864  an  analytical  solution  of  tho  problem  in 
circles  and  in  spheres,  containing  some  interesting  geometric 
cal  interpretations  of  his  results. 

A  memoir  was  published  by  the  present  writer,  entitled 
The.  Tiiayenciei  of  Circle*  and  of  SfihfrcK,  in  the  8th  vol. 
of  The  Xnn'tfifioiiifin  Oontritmtioits  to  K'noirlrrlyc,  published 
in  1855.  It  is  a  geometrical  solution  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  he  has  since  given  the  name  of  "Tho 
Principle  of  the  Converging  Chords  " — viz.  "  If  a  fixed  cir- 
cle is  cut  by  any  circle  which  passes  through  two  fixed  points 
in  the  plane  of  the  given  circle,  the  common  chord  passes 
through  a  fixed  point  on  the  line  passing  through  the  two 
fixed  points."  He  claims  that  this  is  immediately  derived 
from  tho  well-known  fundamental  principle  of  tangencies, 
that  "  the  tangent  circle  is  the  limit  of  all  secant  circles." 
In  a  memoir  not  yet  published  he  has  extended  tho  use  of 
"  the  principle  of  converging  chords  "  to  a  generalization  of 
the  question  of  tho  intersection  of  circles,  the  tangcncy  being 
only  a  case  where  the  angle  of  intersection  is  0°  or  180°. 

After  a  recent  diligent  search,  the  first  record  found  of 
any  solution  embracing  (not  in  name,  but  in  fact)  the 
principle  of  converging  chords,  is  in  the  Monthly  Review 
(London)  for  Oct.,  1764  (name  of  the  author  not  given),  in 
solving  the  question  to  draw  a  circle  through  two  points 
tangent  to  a  given  circle.  Thus,  tho  writer  claims  not  the 
first  use  of  the  principle,  but  the  first  generalization  of  all 
the  problems  as  based  upon  it.  He  cannot  learn  that  it 
was  ever  before  applied  to  spheres.  It  was  used  by  him 
as  early  as  18.35.  It  appears  as  a  porism  in  the  London 
Mathematician  for  Nov.,  1813.  In  the  same  number,  p.  29, 
are  two  papers,  one  by  William  Rutherford  and  one  by 
Stephen  Fenwick,  giving  analytical  solutions  of  the  ques- 
tion "to  find  a  sphere  tangent  to  four  given  spheres  which 
are  in  mutual  contact."  The  books  have  numerous  modi- 
fications of  the  original  problems  in  the  tangencies;  e.  y. 
that  the  required  tangent  sphere  should  have  a  certain 
radius  and  fulfil  three  other  conditions.  But  the  purpose 
of  this  sketch  has  been  to  enumerate  the  principal  papers 
on  the  original  questions.  BENJAMIN  ALVORD. 

Tan'gent.  A  line  is  tangent  to  a  curve  when  it  touches 
it  at  a  single  point:  this  point  is  called  the  point  of  contact. 
The  tangent  to  a  curve  at  a  point  may  be  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  a  secant  through  that  point ;  for,  suppose  a  secant 
to  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  contact  and  any  other 
point  of  the  curve;  then  let  the  second  point  be  moved 
along  the  curve  toward  the  first;  the  secant  will  continu- 
ally approach  the  tangent,  and  when  the  second  point  falls 
on  the  first,  the  secant  will  become  a  tangent;  if  tho 
motion  of  the  second  point  is  continued,  the  line  will  be- 
come a  secant  on  the  other  side.  From  this  explanation 
we  infer  that  only  one  tangent  can  be  drawn  to  a  curve  at 
a  given  point.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
principle,  for  in  the  case  of  a  multiple  point  there  may  bo 
two  or  more  tangents.  (See  SINGTLAH  POINTS.) 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  a 
curve  is  to  bo  regarded  as  a  broken  line  whose  sides  are 
infinitesimal;  the  consecutive  vertices  of  this  polygonal 
line  are  called  conttccutice  points,  and  the  prolongation  of 
any  side  is  a  tangent ;  we  therefore  say  that  a  tangent  to  a 
curve  is  a  line  passing  through  two  consecutive  points  of 
the  curve.  The  first  point  in  tho  order  of  generation  is  the 
point  of  contact.  Continuing  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
say  that  two  curves  are  tangent  to  each  other  when  they 
have  two  consecutive  points  in  common,  in  which  case  they 
will  have  a  common  rectilineal  tangent.  We  also  say  that 
two  surfaces  are  tangent  to  each  other  when  two  lines  of 
the  one  are  respectively  tangent  to  two  lines  of  the  other 
at  a  common  point.  If  two  surfaces  are  tangent  to  each 
other,  every  secant  plane  through  the  point  of  contact  cuts 
a  line  from  each  surface,  and  these  lines  arc  tangent  to  each 
other  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  surfaces.  These 
principles  form  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  tangents  in  de- 
scriptive geometry.  In  trigonometry  the  tangent  of  an  arc 
is  the  tangent  to  the  arc  at  one  extremity,  and  limited  by 
the  prolongation  of  the  diameter  through  tho  other  ex- 
tremity. W.  G.  PECK. 

Tangent  Galvanometer.    See  ELECTRICITY. 

Tangential  Co-ordinates.  See  TRILINEAR  CO- 
ORDINATES. 

Tan'ghin,  an  ordeal  poison  formerly  in  vogue  in  Mada- 
gascar. It  is  tho  exceedingly  poisonous  seed  of  Tunijliinia 
vencnifcra,  an  apocynaceous  tree  of  that  island,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  poisons  known.  A  small  portion  of  the 
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powdered  seed  was  administered  to  the  suspected  person 

whose  only  hope  was  in  the  emetic  action  which  the  drug 
sometimes  excri  . 

Tangier',  an  old  but  decaying  town  of  Morocco,  beau- 
tifully situated  cm  an  inlet  nt1  the  Straits  of  (iihniltar.  It 
is  .surrounde-l  with  walls  an<l  defended  liy  furl-,  hut  it  is 
mi.-eradly  built,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  Molium- 

raodall   moS'JIlcs  ;linl  .Icuisll   synagogues,  Illl'l  the  lion 

tin'   foreign  consuls,  it  contain-  lianllv  anv  decent  ediliees. 

Its    harbor    was    in    1S71    visited    by    Ml    %e«sels    of    60.858 

Ininleii,  going  in.  iind  463  vessels  of  50,814  tons  bur- 
den  cleared.  I',  admit  !:.'.""<>. 

Tangier,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Md.     P.  15(13. 

Tangipahoti,  pari-h  of  S.  )•!.  Louisiana,  boundc  1  by 
Mississippi  Kiver  iiinl  Lakes  1'ontchartrain  and  Maurcpas, 
intersected  by  Tangipalma  Kiver.  and  traversed  by  New 
Orleans  Jaokwn  and  (ircat  Northern  R.  It.:  surface  low 
and  Hat.  .sc.il  ill  smno  places  fertile,  in  others  sandy. 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  live- 
stciek.  Cap.  Amito  City.  Area,  about  720  sq.  m.  P.  7928. 

Taut:  i  pillion,  p.-v.  and  cap.  of  Tangipahoa  parish, 

I. a.       P.  2:18. 

Tan'gle  and   Sea-Tangle,  names  for  several  sea- 

ncr'ls  Imt  e-pci-ially  tor  f.n uiiii'iri'i  diifitnin.  The  young 
shoots  arc  sometimes  use  1  as  food  and  forage,  and  the 
plants  are  employed  in  the  production  of  iodine.  Tho 
stalks  of  the  European  sea-tangle  are  used  in  making  ute- 
rine tents  for  surgeons' use,  but  those  growing  on  the  North 
American  coast  have  been  found  unfit  for  this  purpose. 

Tan'hauser,  the  hero  of  a  German  legend  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages;  spent  some  years  in  wild  dissipation  at 
Venusberg,  but  was  finally  smitten  by  conscience,  and  went 
to  the  pope  to  get  remission  of  his  sins  and  escape  damna- 
tion. The  pope,  however,  answered  that  his  sins  could  as 
little  be  forgiven  as  the  wand  which  ho  (the  pope)  held  in 
his  hand  could  become  green  again:  and  Tanhauser 
walked  back  to  Venusberg  to  forget  his  despair  in  new 
dissipations.  But  a  few  days  after,  the  pope's  wand  sud- 
denly began  to  sprout.  The  connection  between  the  legend- 
ary hero  and  the  minnesinger  Tanliiiusor  of  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  is  well  established,  but  not  of  any 
interest.  The  legend  has  often  been  treated  poetically  by 
the  Germans— by  Tieck,  Richard  Wagner,  and  others. 

Tiiuis.     See  ZOAN. 

Tanjore',  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Cavery,  in  lat.  10°  50'  N.,  Ion.  79°  15'  E.  It  is  a 
large  city,  6  miles  in  circumference,  well  built  and  strongly 
fortified,  carrying  on  a  lively  trade  and  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silks,  muslins,  and  calicoes,  and  containing 
many  fine  buildings  and  magnificent  monuments.  Its 
great  pagoda,  rising  pyramidically  and  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  dome,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture, and  its  colossal  bull  statue  of  black  granite,  16  feet 
long  and  12  feet  high,  is  the  greatest  and  most  finished 
work  of  Hindoo  sculpture.  P.  about  80,000. 

Tank-Worm.    Sec  GUINEA- WORM. 

Tan'nahill  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Paisley.  Scotland,  June  3, 
1774  ;  bred  as  a  weaver,  he  worked  at  the  loom  all  his  life ; 


fii  or;  but  the  publisher  hesitating  to  issue  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition,  no  fell  into  a  fit  of  despondency,  burned  all 
the  new  poems  which  he  had  written,  and  drowned  himself 
in  a  pool  near  Paisley  May  17,  1810.  A  complete  collection 
of  his  writings,  with  a  memoir  by  Ramsay,  was  published 
in  1838,  and  new  cds.  in  1848  and  1874. 

Tanneguy-Duchatel.    See  DUCHATEL  (C.  M.  T.). 

Tannehill  (WILKIKS),  b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  4, 
1777;  removed  to  Lexington.  Ky.,  thence  to  Nashville, 
Tcnn. ;  was  co-editor  of  the  Nashville  Whiij,  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Nashville  Herald,  the  first  newspaper  in 
Tennessee  which  supported  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency ; 
afterward  established  the  Orl/iti/inlilan,  a  literary  journal, 
ami  in  1 848—1 U  conducted  the  Portfolio,  a  journal  of  Free- 
masonry. During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  en- 
tirely blind.  He  published  the  Freematon't  Manual,  a 
.standard  work;  Ski-trite*  of  thr  /lltlory  of  Literature  from 
the  Enrliext  Period  In  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  the.  Fifteenth 
('i-iitaiy  (1827);  and  Sketchea  of  the.  Hiitory  of  lt<tmun  Lit- 
erature, from  the  earliest  Period  to  Comtantine  the  Great 
(1845).  D.  at  Nashville  June  2,  1858. 

Tan'ner  (HENRY  S.l.  b.  in  the,  State  of  New  York  in 
1786;  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  till  1850; 
engraved  and  published  many  atlases  and  separate  maps, 
nnil  contributed  geographical  and  statistical  articles  to  va- 
rious periodicals,  and  was  a  member  of  the  geographical 


societies  of  Paris  and  London.  Among  his  numerous  map« 
are — New  Ami-rimn  Allot  (ISI7-2,'!),  Mn/i  of  North  Amer. 
;••»  (1S22),  The  World  :.a  .1  ',•/„/,„/„,•  pr.,j.,-i;.,n  (lM!i),  The 
I 'nil,,/  ,Vf,c/,«  .,/'  .liH'i-ii-n  (  !S27i,  Hi  ni ml  .\ilnt,  of  76  maps 
(1828).  He  also  published — Mtmin'r  on  tin  l(n->  nt  Surn  if* 
in  the  Unit,-:/  NM».  »  i  Is.;n,.  I',,,,  .,/'  />,,  \',,/l, ,/  ,,f  the  Mit- 
•  iitippi  (1832),  Aini-rii-nn  Ti-iif  ll'-'r  ( 1836),  Neu>  'Picture  of 
I'liilitdil/ilnii  (IS1II),  and  /tou-i-if.tlon  of  the  i'liniil*  and 
Iliii'ti-ooil*  /ii  ill,  I'm'iiil  >'/!(/.•«  (IMO).  fa.  in  Now  York  in 
1858.  Although  not  a  conchologint,  he  formed  a  fine  pri- 
vate cabinet  of  shells. 

Tanner  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Market  Lavington, 
Wiltshire,  in  1B74  ;  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  made 
fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1696;  entered  holy  orders;  became 
successively  rector  of  Thorp,  prebend  of  Ely,  archdeacon 
nl'  Norfolk,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  in  1732  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  His  principal  works,  published  posthumously, 
are — .\otitin  M,,nnutica,ai  account  of  the  religious  houses, 
colleges,  hospitals,  etc.  founded  in  England  and  Wales  be- 
fore 1540  (1744),  anil  HiMiotli,  ,-,i  It, •:t,inn;, •.,.////,.  ,-juY,i,  an 
account  of  the  writers  who  flourished  in  England.  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(174S).  He  left  a.  large  collection  of  MSS..  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Bodleian  Library.  D.  in  1735. 

Tanner's  Creek,  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Va.    P.  2989. 

Tannery  West,  a  suburb  of  MONTREAL  (which  see), 
included  in  the  municipality,  is  situated  at  an  important 
junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  has  some  man- 
ufactures. P.  about  4000. 

Taiiiilii'iuscr.     See  T  \\ii\rsrit. 

Tan'nic  Acids,  or  Tannins  [Ger.  Gerbtiiuren ;  Fr. 
aridet  trinniquen].  These  are  astringent  principles  which 
are  very  widely  disseminated  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  most  important  sources  of  these  compounds  are  the 
bnrks  of  varieties  of  the  oak  and  pine,  sumach,  gall  and 
valonia  nuts,  kino,  divi-divi,  and  catechu;  the  bark  and 
berries  of  many  forest  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  elm,  the 
willow,  the  horse-chestnut,  the  plum,  the  pear.  Numerous 
shrubs  and  roots,  such  as  the  whortleberry,  the  tormentilla, 
and  the  bistort,  contain  notable  proportions  of  some  modifica- 
tion of  tannic  acid.  Less  important  in  this  respect  are  coffee, 
tea,  nettles,  etc.  All  of  the  forms  of  tannic  acid  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  tannin  contained 
in  the  gall-nut,  the  differences  in  chemical  composition  pre- 
sented by  them  being  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  ac- 
cidental impurities ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  several  distinct  acids,  which  possess,  however, 
many  properties  in  common. 

Tho  tannins  produce  characteristic  precipitates  in  solu- 
tions of  ferric  salts;  these  precipitates  are  usually  of  a 
bluish-black  color,  which  in  presence  of  a  free  acid  acquire 
a  dark-greenish  hue ;  but  some  tannins,  as  those  obtained 
from  catechu,  give  a  green  precipitate,  while  others,  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  common  nettle,  cause  a  grayish 
precipitation.  They  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  are  further 
characterized  by  the  intense  astringent  taste  they  possess; 
by  their  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  gelatine,  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids ;  and  by  the  avid- 
ity with  which  they  are  oxidized  and  converted  into  colored 
products  when  moist  or  in  presence  of  alkaline  solutions. 
The  term  "pathological  tannins  "  has  been  applied  to  those 
obtained  from  diseased  vegetable  excrescences,  such  as  the 
gall-nut;  those  which  are  contained  in  barks,  etc.,  being 
designated  as  "  physiological  tannins."  The  latter  only 
are  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  leather.  The  most  im- 
portant and  best-investigated  form  of  tannin  is  that  known 
as  gallotannic  acid.  Other  modifications  are  caffetanttic, 
catechutannic,  tnorintannic,  gnercitannic,  and  qninatanhic 
acids,  which,  although  very  similar  in  many  properties, 
possess  different  compositions. 

Gallotannic  acid  occurs  in  the  gall-nut,  an  excrescence 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  hymenopterous  insect 
ipon  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  species  of  oak  Qtierctit 
'nfectoria,  sometimes  in  a  proportion  as  high  as  60  per 
cent,  of  the  mass.  The  tannin  of  the  sumach,  although 
'ormerly  considered  identical  with  gallotannic  acid,  appears 
:o  be  a  distinct  compound.  The  acid  is  extracted  by  di- 
gesting the  pulverized  gall-nuts  with  aqueous  ether,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is  sometimes  added.  This 
luid  is  decanted,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
,ime,  when  it  separates  into  two  layers,  the  denser  of  which 
MISTSSCS  a  yellow  color,  and  consists  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  tannin.  This  operation  is  repeated  as  long 
as  the  lower  layer  continues  to  increase,  the  upper  layer — 
which  contains  the  gallic  acid  present  in  the  nuts,  together 
ith  ether,  alcohol,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tannic  acid — 
jeing  then  removed,  and  the  solution  of  gallotannic  acid 
'ashed  with  ether  and  evaporated  in  vactto,  when  the  acid 
is  obtained  as  a  porous  mass.  Pure  gallotannic  acid  has 
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tho  composition  CiiHioO».     Prepared  as   above,  it  is  an 

amorphous  bull-colored  solid.  ca.-ily  soluble  in  water;  it 

also  dissolves  in  aqueous  alcohol,  but  only  with  great  dif- 

ficulty in  ;>»/•<•  ether.     It  has  an  intense  astringent  taste, 

imparts  a  strong  red  color  to  litmus,  enters  into  double 

decomposition  witli  buses,  and  liberates  carbonic  acid  from 

the  carbonates.     It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  the  gallo- 

tannate*  in  a  state  of  purity,  owing  to  the  tendency  they 

exhibit  to  become  oxidized  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  con- 

verted  into  compounds  identical   with  that  produced  by 

gallic  acid  under  similar  conditions,     Gallotannic  acid  is 

precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition  of 

potassic,  sodie,  and  ammonic  chlorides  and  many  other 

salts,  nnd   by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  by  tho 

action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into  oxalic  and  sac- 

charic acids.      In  diluted   aqueous  solution  it  slowly  ab- 

sorbs oxygen  from  tho  air,  anil   is  converted  into  gallic 

acid;  the  change  is  facilitated  by  the  action  of  a  peculiar 

ferment  present  in  the  gall-nut.     When  boiled  with  dilute 

sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  strong  alkaline 

solution,  a  similar  reaction  occurs,  gallic  acid  and  carbonic 

acid  being  produced.     The  exact  change  that  takes  place 

is  not  clearly  settled.     It  is  highly  probable  that  gallotunn  iu 

acid  is  not  a  glucoside,  as  formerly  believed,  and  that  the 

glucose  formed  by  its  decomposition  originates  from  acci- 

dental impurities  ;  indeed,  natural  tannin  frequently  con- 

tains ready-formed  sugar,  from  which  it  can  be  completely 

separated  only  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  Schiff  has  quite 

recently  prepared  absolutely  pure  gallotannic  acid  which, 

on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  entirely  convert- 

ed into  gallic  acid,  no  glucose  being  formed.     On  heating 

gallotannic  acid  to  325°  C.,  pyrogallic  and  metagallie  acids 

are  produced  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  : 


Oallotannlc  acid.  PyrogalMc  acid. 

'n  =    3C6H603 


Metarule  acid. 

C6H402  +  3C02. 
Tho  formation  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  characteristic  of  gal- 
lotannic acid,  the  other  tannins  (notably  those  which  turn 
ferric  salts  green)  giving  pyrocatechine,  C6He02,  when  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation.  Gallotannic  acid  is  tribasic,  and 
forms  neutral,  acid,  and  basic  salts.  Of  the  gallotannates, 
the  ferric  salt  is  especially  characteristic  and  important. 
It  is  obtained,  upon  adding  a  solution  of  the  acid  to  a  so- 
lution of  a  ferric  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  violet-black  precip- 
itate. This  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate.  The  basis 
of  common  writing  ink  is  ferric  gallotannate.  In  common 
with  most  forms  of  tannin,  gallotannic  acid  forms  with 
gelatine  an  insoluble  compound.  The  affinity  of  the  acid 
for  gelatine  is  so  great  that  when  a  skin  is  immersed  in  its 
aqueous  solution  all  the  tannin  is  ultimately  removed.  This 
property  of  gallotannic  is  often  utilized  in  its  quantitative 
estimation  in  nut-galls,  etc.,  a  standardized  solution  of  gel- 
atine, with  a  small  quantity  of  alum  or  ammonic  chloride, 
being  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Cu/etumiic  Acid.  —  Tho  magnesium  and  calcium  salts  of 
this  acid  are  contained  in  the  coffee-berries  in  a  propor- 
tion varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  ;  it  also  occurs  in  Para- 
guay tea.  The  formula  first  assigned  to  caffetannic  acid 


as  a  styptic  to  control  bleeding  from  small  vessels.  Locally, 
it  may  be  applied  dry,  as  powder,  or  in  solution  in  water  or 
glycerine.  Internally,  for  diarrhoeal  affections,  it  is  most 
commonly  given  in  pill.  EDWARD  Crinis. 

T.-IIIII.  von  der  (Lunwio),  BAHO.V,  b.  at  Darmstadt 
June  18,  1815;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  crown  prince  Max 
of  liavaria  when,  in  1 848,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  lie 
organized  a  corps  of  volunteers;  became  chief  of  atttff  to 
Prince  Eduard  of  Saxony  in  1849,  and  chief  of  staff  to 
Gen.  Willisen  in  1850,  but  left  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army 
soon  after;  returned  to  the  Bavarian  service,  and  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general  and  adjutant-general  to  the  king. 
In  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1806  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  the  failure  of  the  war  was  generally 
ascribed  to  him  by  public  opinion.  In  1809  he  was  made 
a  general  of  infantry,  and  lie  commanded  the  first  Bava- 
rian corps  in  France.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Worth,  Beaumont,  and  Sedan,  and  in  the 
battle  of  the  Loire.  •  AucrsT  NJKMANX. 

Tan'rec,  the  French  name  given  to  certain  insectivo- 
rous mammals  of  the  genus  Ccnte.tcs,  for  which  it  is  used 
as  tho  equivalent  in  French  works.  In  external  appear- 
ance and  size  the  species  considerably  resemble  the  lied.,-,.. 
hogs  (Erinaceui),  but  are  very  different  anatomically. 
Their  head-quarters  are  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
there  they  are  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  food,  although 
they  emit  a  strong  musky  odor.  THEODORE  GILL." 

Tan'sy  [Fr.  tanaisie]  (Tanacetum  rtilyare)  is  a  peren- 
[ilant  bearing  _doubly-pinnatifid   leaves 


ves   and  yellow 


was  CjeHisOg,  but  Gerhardt  prefer 


,  which  would 


, 

indicate  that  it  is  a  homologue  of  gallotannic  acid,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  composition  by  8CH2. 
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n  a  light-yellow  pulverulent  form,  consisting  of  micro- 
scopic prisms.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether- 
the  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid,  astringent  taste  The 
formula  is  probably  C13Hio06,  although  when  dried  at  100° 
C.-it  has  the  composition  C!3Hio06.H20. 

Qutrcilannic  acid  is  the  tannin  of   the  oak-bark       It 
gives  with  ferric  salts  the  same  reaction  as  gallotannic  acid, 
but  differs  from  this  by  not  being  converted  into  gallicacid 
by  acids   and  by  not  giving  pyrogallic  acid  when  submit- 
to   distillation.     Its   composition  is  unknown.      The 
most  important  compound  of  quercitannic  acid  is  the  one 
forms  with  gelatine,  which  is  the  basis  of  leather 
Qatnotaiune  acid  occurs  in  the  cinchona-bark.     It  is 
light-yellow,  hydroscopic,  with  a  sour,  astringent  but  not  a 
bitter  taste— composition  C42HSo035.     It  gives  the  same  re- 
.ction  with  gelatine  as  gallotannic  acid,  but  imparts  a  green 
color  to  feme  salts.  j.  P.  BATTKRSHALL. 

Tanning  and  Tawing.  See  LEATHER,  by  PROF.  C 
F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Tan'nin  [Fr.],  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Tannin  is  a 
powerful  astringent,  peculiarly  characterized  by  its  free- 
dom from  the  irritant  properties  of  the  mineral  astringents, 
such  as  the  persalts  of  iron  and  salts  of  silver,  copper,  zinc 
and  lead.  laken  internally,  it  is  also  devoid  of  any  poi- 


nial 

flowers,  blossoming  from  July  to  September.  It  was  ori" 
inally  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  from  Europe,  where  it  is 
indigenous.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  also  grows  in 
fields.  It  possesses  a  very  strong,  not  unpleasant,  odor, 
and  an  acrid  and  aromatic  taste;  which  properties  are  ex- 
hibited by  its  aqueous  and  alcoholic  infusions.  The  leaves 
contain,  besides  the  usual  proportions  of  chlorophyll,  lig- 
nine,  stearine,  resin,  tannin,  etc.,  a  peculiar  volatile  oil 
and  an  acid  termed  tauacetic  acid.  The  latter  is  crystal- 
line, forms  salts  with  potassium  and  sodium,  and  precipi- 
tates solutions  of  calcic,  zincic,  argentic,  and  mercuric  salts. 
The  volatile  oil  of  tansy  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.92;  when  dis- 
tilled with  potassic  ehromate  nnd  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
a  volatile  crystalline  substance  isomeric  with  ordinary  cam- 
phor; it  possesses  poisonous  properties.  The  seed's  and 
leaves  of  tansy  are  employed,  to  a  slight  extent,  as  nicdi-, 
cinal  agents.  j.  p.  BATTERSHALL. 

Tantal'idSB  [from   Tantalus — a  mythological  name 

the  representative  genus],  a  family  of  birds  comprising  the 
ibises  and  related  kinds.  The  general  form  is  that  familiar 
in  connection  with  the  ibis ;  the  bill  is  very  long,  more  or 
less  slender,  compressed,  and  decurvcd  toward  the  tip,  or 
even  sickle-shaped;  the  gape  extends  nearly  as  far  back  as 
the  eyes;  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  but  near  the  culmen  and 
the  base  of  the  bill,  and  linear;  the  wings  are  obtuse,  but 
long  (the  burner)  turned  backward,  passing  beyond  the 
acetabula);  the  tail  moderate  or  small  and  even;  the  legs 
elongated,  with  tho  tibise  exposed,  and  toward  the  knees 
featherless,  and  with  the  tarsi  covered  in  front  with  trans- 
verse or  hexagonal  scales,  and  behind  as  well  as  on  the  sides 
with  small  scales;  the  toes  are  all  well  developed, the  ante- 
rior connected  by  deeply-cut  webs,  tho  posterior  free ;  tho 
claws  are  arcuate  and  well  developed.  The  family  is  most 
nearly  related  to  the  Ciconiidas  (storks)  and  PlataleidiB 
(spoonbills),  and  have  been  by  some  authors  combined 
with  them  in  one  family  (Ciconiidie).  The  species 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  in  all  parts  of 


ha 
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sonous  action.     Its  uses  in  medicine  are  solely  as  an  as- 
tringent to  catarrhal  mucous  membranes,  and  occasionally 


the  world.      Thirty-one   species  are  known,   which 

been    arranged    by  Gray   in   two   sub-families   and    

genera — viz.  (1)  Tantalina;,  with  the  single  genus  Tn,,ta- 
lus  (5  species),  and  (2)  Ibidinae,  with  tlie  genera  His  (7 
species)  and  Geronticut  (19  species).  The  species  whose 
range  extends  more  or  less  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S. 
are  Tantalus  loculator  (the  wood  ibis),  Ibis  rubra  (the  red 
ibis).  Ibis  alba  (the  white  ibis),  Ilns  Oi-rlli  (the  glossy  ibis), 
and  Ibis  guarauaa  (the  bronzed  ibis).  The  species  of  the 
family  mostly  live  on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
subsist,  some  on  fishes  and  reptiles  chiefly,  and  others  on 
worms  and  insects  for  the  most  part.  They  are  birds  of 
passage,  and  change  their  resorts  with  the  seasons.  The 
females  build  nests,  some  on  the  ground  and  some  in  trees, 
and  lay  but  few  (generally  two  or  three)  eggs.  (See  also 


IBIS.) 


THEODORE  GILL. 


Tan  talum  [Lat.  tantalus],  one  of  the  rarer  elements, 
a  metal  discovered  in  1802  by  the  Swedish  chemist  Ekeberg 
in  two  Swedish  minerals,  one  of  which  was  tantalite,  com- 
posed mainly  of  tantalic  oxide,  Ta2.05,  and  ferrous  oxide. 
J'.keberg  named  the  metal  and  mineral  after  the  mytholog- 
ical being  Tantalus,  in  jocular  allusion  to  the  tantalizing 
difficulties  he  encountered  in  analyzing  the  mineral.  For 
many  years  it  was  confounded  with  the  COLUMBIUM  (which 
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sec)  of  Hiitchctt.  Tantalum  is  found  also  as  tantalato  of 
yttria  in  the  mineral  i/ilm -innlitlite ;  in  the  American.  l!a 
varian,  and  Greenland  culumltittt,  with  columbie.  a<-id:  in 
Nordensjold's  lj<ltuit>  ;  in  nurintfe,  CMAvBtte.  6to.  II-  K"-e 
obtained  metallic  tantalum  as  a  black  powdor,  of  donaitj 
10.78.  Its  e>jimalelit  weight  i.J  accepted  a.-'  1M'  I'rinii  deter- 
minations of  Mari^nar.  Tantolfopentoxid*  (TasOs),  which 
forms  tiintalic  acid  by  reacting  with  water,  and  tantalatcs 

oomblning  with  ba--  -.  i.*  an  inftuiblfl  white  powder, 
which  has  been  obtained  by  different  methods  in  a  num- 
ber of  modification*,  varying  in  density  from  7  (Htrmnnii) 
up  to  S.2C  (//.  Hunt).  There  is  another  oxide  known. 
Ta()a,  and  a  sulphide,  TuSj,  which  is  black  and  brass-yel- 
low when  htmii.-hed.  A  .-olid  yellow  chloride,  TaCls,  is 
known,  which  may  be  sublimed.  IIcNitr  Wriiiz. 

Tan'talu*,  in  Grecian  mythology,  ft  wealthy  king  of 
Argos,  Corinth,  Phrygia,  or  1'aphlagonia,  who  committed 
some  great  erime  against  tho  gods,  either  by  divulging  their 
secrets  entrusted  to  him,  or  by  stealing  nectar  and  ambro- 
sia from  their  table,  or  by  testing  the  omniscience  of  Zeus 
by  cooking  his  own  son  1'clops  and  serving  him  as  a  dish 
for  tho  god.  As  a  punishment,  Tantalus  was  placed  in  a 
lake  in  the  lower  world  whose  waters  receded  from  his  lips 
win-never  he  tried  to  drink,  surrounded  by  rich  fruits  which 
withdrew  whenever  he  attempted  to  eat  of  them,  and  with 
a  huge  rock  suspended  over  nis  head  and  always  threat- 
ening to  full  and  crush  him. 

Tan'tiiin  Er'go  [Lat.],  a  popular  cueharistie  hymn 
in  Latin,  is  a  portion  of  tho  PANOE  LIXGUA  (which  see). 
It  is  sung  in  Koinan  Catholic  churches  during  eucharistio 
services  at  the  benediction. 

Tan  Yard,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ala.  P.  1440. 
Taormi'na  [anc.  Taunm/i'tuuui],  town  of  Sicily,  prov- 
ince of  Messina,  situated  on  Monte  Tauro  near  the  seashore. 
Founded  by  the  Siculi,  besieged  in  vain  by  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius,  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  Carthage,  it  became  under 
Andromachus  one  of  the  powerful  cities  of  Sicily.  With 
S\  racuse  it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion  (212  B.C.),  but 
its  population  never  equalled  that  of  Messina  or  Catanin. 
The  principal  antiquities  of  interest  are — tho  ancient  theatre, 
originally  Greek,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  in  some 
rc-pccts  one  of  the  most  perfect  existing;  the  so-called 
natiinaehia,  also  Roman;  the  sepulchres;  five  Roman  res- 
ervoirs, of  which  one  is  still  in  good  condition.  There  are 
also  some  Saracenic  and  mediaeval  ruins  worthy  of  notice, 
besides  the  actual  walls  and  towers,  which  are  mostly  of 
Saracenic  construction.  The  castello  or  citadel  occupies 
tho  highest  point  of  the  old  town.  The  modern  village  is 
of  no  interest  except  for  the  almost  unrivalled  beauty  of  its 
position  nnd  climate.  A  very  good  hotel  has  recently  been 
opened  here.  P.  3000. 

Ta'os,  county  of  N.  W.  New  Mexico,  bordering  on  Col- 
orado and  Arizona;  watered  by  the  Rio  Chama,  the  San 
Juan,  nnd  tho  Rio  Grande,  and  crossed  by  several  spurs  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are  quartz  gold-mines. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  wool.  Cap.  Fernandez  de 
Taos.  Area,  about  7500  sq.  m.  P.  12,079. 

Tapa,  a  kind  of  paper-cloth  made  by  the  South  Sea 
islanders  from  the  bark  of  small  branches  of  the  paper 
mulberry  (llrnnuiniiirtln  papyri/era).  The  natives  take 
the  moistened  slips  of  the  bark,  beat  them  together,  and 
then  suffer  them  to  dry.  The  same  material  affords  the  ex- 
cellent paper  of  Japan. 

Tapa'jos,  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  the  S.  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Matto  Grosso  under  the  name  of  Jarnenna,  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Tapajos  after  its  entrance  into  the 
province  of  Para,  and  joins  the  Amazon,  after  a  northward 
course  of  about  1100  miles,  in  Ion.  55°  W.  It  is  navigable 
till  within  a  few  miles  from  its  sources,  and  these  are  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  Paraguay. 

Tap'estry  [Gr.  ramjc,  a  "carpet;"  Fr.  taplsnerie],  an 
ornamental  carpet-work  for  decorating  walls  and  furniture, 
brought  into  general  use  in  Western  Europe  by  the  Sara- 
cans  of  Spain,  from  whom  it  was  often  called  in  French 
mrnufnou.  The  oldest  known  specimen  is  the  BAYEUX 
TAPESTRV  (which  see),  commemorating  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies the  fabrication  of  tapestry  by  the  loom  became  an 
important  industry  in  Flanders,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  im- 
portant manufactory  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  gobe- 
lins. (See  GOHKI.IXS  TAPKSTBV.) 

Tape'worm,  a  parasitic  worm  of  flattened,  tape-like 
form,  living  in  the  intestine  of  man  and'many  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  belongs  to  a  group  of  worms  distinguished  by 
tho  fact  that  they  are  of  a  soft  consistency  throughout, 
having  no  resisting  integument;  that  they  arc  without  an 
intestinal  canal,  and  accordingly  have  neither  mouth  nor 
anus;  and  that  tho  sexes  are  united,  the  male  and  female 


organs  existing  together  in  tho  same  body.     Tho  anterior 
extremity  or  "head"  of  a  tapeworm  is  very  small,  of  a 
spheroidal  or  oblong  form,  provided  with   inusculai 
torial   cavities   or  appendages,  and  in   many   ca.-es   with 
movable,  sharp-pointed,  curved  spines   of  horny  c<>i, 
cncy,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  ii-elf  to  the  intestinal 

mucous  membrane.       .Next  the  head  eOmM  a  i-lendcr,  liecK- 

like  portion,  and  beyond  that  the  body,  which  gradually 
becomes  thicker  and  wider,  and  is  marUc  I  Ml  int"  rectan- 
gular divisions  or  articulations.  The  articulations  bee., me 
more  distinct  and  completely  organized  as  they  recede 
from  the  situation  of  the  head.  Each  articulation  contains 
bulb  male  and  female  generative  organs  and  is  self-fecun- 
dating, so  that  those  which  are»fully  mature  contain  fertile 
eggs  enclosing  living  embryos.  The  articulations  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  librey,  both  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse, and  arc  capable  of  contraction  and  expansion  in 
\arious  directions.  I'ndenicath  the  integument  arc  im- 
bedded a  largo  number  of  smooth,  rounded,  highly-refrac- 
tive, calcareous  granules.  A  double  series  of  vascular 
canals,  containing  a  limpid  colorless  fluid,  runs  parallel 
with  each  lateral  edge  of  tho  tapeworm,  communicating 
with  each  other  in  each  articulation  by  transverse  branches. 
These  vessels  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  process 
of  nutrition,  but  their  exact  function  is  not  under-: 
As  there  is  no  mouth,  the  absorption  of  nutritious  material 
from  tho  exterior  must  take  place  through  the  general  in- 
tegument. The  whole  tapeworm  thus  forms  a  long,  nar- 
row, ribbon-like  chain  of  articulations,  anchored  by  its 
head  to  tho  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  single  animal,  but  as  a  colony  composed  of 
many  individuals,  all  belonging  to  the  same  species,  but 
differing  in  structure  and  function.  The  so-called  head  is 
adapted  for  holding  tho  colony  in  position.  It  also  has 
the  power  of  developing  tho  other  parts  by  a  budding  pro- 
cess, the  successive  articulations  thus  formed  producing  at 
last  eggs  and  embryos,  and  in  this  way  continuing  tho 
species  by  sexual  generation.  The  mature  articulations 
remain  connected  with  the  colony  until. thoir  eggs  and  em- 
bryos have  reached  a  certain  grade  of  development.  They 
then  discharge  their  eggs,  and  are  themselves  thrown  off, 
or  else  they  are  detached  entire,  still  retaining  an  independ- 
ent vitality.  In  either  case,  the  eggs  and  embryos  are 
finally  set  free,  to  continue  their  growth  in  a  different  lo- 
cality. This  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tapeworm.  The  eggs  and  embryos,  after 
leaving  the  intestine  of  the  animal  in  which  they  were 
produced,  are  devoured  by  some  other  animal  of  a  different 
kind,  and  while  within  its  body  reach  an  intermediate 
stage  of  development  in  an  encysted  form.  Subsequently, 
the  flesh  of  the  second  animal  is  devoured  by  another  of 
the  original  species,  and  the  encysted  embryos,  having  ar- 
rived in  an  intestine  suitable  for  their  complete  develop- 
ment, again  reproduce  the  tapeworm  colony.  Thus  the 
parasite  exists  naturally  under  two  different  forms — name- 
ly, a  small,  encysted,  sexless  form  in  the  tissues  of  one 
animal,  and  a  largely-developed,  sexual  tapeworm-form  in 
the  intestine  of  another.  These  two  necessarily  alternate 
with  each  other  in  tho  reproduction  of  the  species,  and 
both  are  equally  essential  to  its  continued  existence. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  tapeworm  found  in  different 
animals  are  included  in  two  principal  genera — namely, 
Tsenin  and  R'tthriocepktilti*,  both  of  which  are  represented 
by  species  infesting  the  human  subject. 

I.  Ttenia  [Gr.  raifi'a,  a  "fillet"  or  "ribbon"]. — This 
genus  is  distinguished  by  the  armament  of  its  head  and 
by  the  position  of  its  genital  orifices.  The  head,  which  is 
nearly  spherical  in  shape,  is  provided  with  four  muscular 
suckers  of  a  disk-like  form,  and  usually  bears  upon  its  an- 
terior part  a  collar  of  horny  hooks.  Each  articulation 
contains  both  testicle  and  ovaries,  the  external  orifices  of 
which  are  seated  together  upon  its  lateral  border.  In  the 
mature  articulations  the  eggs  contain  embryos  of  a  vesic- 
ular form,  provided  each  with  three  pairs  of  slender  horny 
spicules  or  claws.  The  species  most  liable  to  occur  in  man 
is  the  Txnia  tvlium,  or  solitary  tapeworm.  It  occupies 
tho  cavity  of  the  small  intestine,  where  it  may  attain  a 
length,  when  stretched  out,  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet, 
often  comprising  over  1000  articulations.  It  is  of  a  white 
color,  and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in 
width.  The  mature  articulations  are  longer  than  they  are 
broad.  The  head  is  a  little  over  ^th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, with  a  circular  crown  of  about  twenty-six  hooks,  ar- 
ranged in  a  double  series,  alternately  larger  and  smaller, 
but  so  placed  that  their  curved  points,  radiating  outwardly, 
all  fall  in  the  same  circumferential  line.  The  common  ori- 
fice of  the  male  and  female  genital  organs  is  situated  about 
tho  middle  of  the  lateral  border  of  each  articulation,  but  it 
alternates  irregularly  from  side  to  side  in  successive  artic- 
ulations. The  eggs  are  spherical,  and  about  T^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  mature  articulations,  still  contain- 
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ing  their  eggs  and  embryos,  separate  one  by  one  from  the  I  without  knowing  it,  introduce  one  or  two  small  Cyttice 


parent  colony  and  pass  out  of  the  intestine,  either  sponta- 
neously or  with  the  evacuations.  If  deposited  upon  the 
ground  in  a  damp  place  and  protected  from  desiccation, 
they  may  retain  their  vitality  and  power  of  locomotion 
sufficiently  to  attach  themselves  to  the  neighboring  herbage 
or  leaves  of  growing  plants,  and  are  thus  liable  to  be  de- 
voured by  various  animals.  Such  contractile  movements 

have  I li  actually  observed  ill  separate  articulations  for  a 

i.leraMo  time  after  their  expulsion,  and,  according  to 
K  iichenmcister.  the  articulations  may  be  kept  alive  for  eight 
days  in  carefully-renewed  white  of  egg.    There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  eggs  may  also  continue  for  a  time  uninjured 
when  suspended  in  watery  fluids,  even  after  the  substance  of 
the  articulation  has  become  lacerated,  or  decomposed  and 
diflluent.    These  circumstances  indicate  the  probable  mode 
in  which  the  tapeworm  articulations  or  their  young  brood 
may  become  mingled  with  the  food  and  drink  of  inferior 
animals.   The  species  in  which  they  usually  reach  their  next 
stage  of  development  is  the  pig.    When  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  this  animal,  the  substance  of  the  articulation  is 
dissolved  by  the  digestive  juices,  and  the  embryos  are  set 
free.     They  then  begin  an  active  emigration  from  the  cav- 
ity of  the  intestine,  penetrating  its  walls  and  the  neigh- 
boring tissues,  and  dispersing  in  this  way  throughout  the 
body.     This  passage  is  effected  by  a  boring  process  by 
means  of  the  three  pairs  of  spiculcs  with  which  the  em- 
bryos are  provided  and  the  contractile  movement  of  their 
membranous  walls.     When  once  disseminated  through  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  body  and  limbs,  they  become  encysted, 
by  the  formation  of  an  external  envelope  from  the  neigh- 
boring parts.     They  then  increase  in  size,  and  pass  into 
their  next  stage  of  development.    They  lose  the  six  spicules 
which  mark  their  previous  condition,  and  acquire  instead 
a  neck  and  head  with  four  suckers  and  a  crown  of  hooks, 
like  those  of  the  adult  tapeworm.     The  head  and  neck, 
however,  at  this  time  are  inverted  upon  themselves,  and 
thus  enclosed  in  the  interior  of  a  globular  vesicle,  the  en- 
larged spherical  body  of  the  embryo.     If  the  external  cyst 
be  now  opened,  the  contained 
of  its  bed  in  the  form 


itained  parasite  may  be  turned  out 
of  a  globular  vesicle  with  a  super- 
ficial depression  at  one  spot,  marking  the  situation  of  the 
inverted  head.  By  gentle  compression  the  inverted  parts 
may  be  gradually  extruded,  and  the  organism  then  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  fully-developed  tapeworm  head 
and  neck,  terminating  behind  in  a  dilated  vesicular  ex- 
tremity. In  this  condition  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
cytlicercus  (Gr.  riant,  "vesicle,"  and  xi/utot,  "tail")  or 
I' bladder-tail,"  and  from  its  locality  in  the  cellular  tissue 
it  is  called  the  Oyiticernu  eellnlom.  When  the  flesh  of  the 
pig  is  thus  infected  with  Cyntieenut  eellnlome,  it  is  sprinkled 
more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  with  thin-walled,  semi- 
transparent  cysts,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  known  as 
"  measly  pork."  When  about  one  month  old,  the  cysts  are 
jVth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  when  fully  grown,  they  may 
attain  the  size  of  one-third  of  an  inch,  or  even  more,  and 
are  sometimes  so  numerous  in  certain  spots  as  to  touch 
each  other.  After  reaching  this  stage  of  development,  the 
parasites  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  encysted  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  While  in  this  situation  they  undergo  no  fur- 
ther change,  unless  it  be  a  very  gradual  process  of  atrophy, 
with  partial  collapse  and  calcification  of  the  cyst,  which 
may  occur  after  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  species  relates  to  the  re- 

troduction  of  the  Cytlieercut  into  the  human  intestine 

and  its  development  there  into  the  adult  tapeworm.  When 

a  portion  of  swine's  flesh  containing  Cv,Hcmu,  is  swal- 

l  by  man  in  an  uncooked  or  imperfectly-cooked 


directly  into  the  mouth,  or  contaminate  with  them  bread  and 
other  articles  of  food.     This  mode  of  infection  is  the  more 
likely  to  produce  tapeworm  because  there  is  no  protection 
by  cooking,  which  in  the  meat  itself,  when  used  for  food, 
is  generally  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  parasite. 
When  a  Tiriiiit  <..,/;«,«  is  fully  established  in  the  human 
intestine,  it  becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  and  sometimes 
of  marked  distress.     A  great  variety  of   symptoms    are 
enumerated  as  having  been  observed  in   eases  of   Ta-nia 
tm/t'iiiii,  but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  definite  or  uniform 
to  give  any  certain  indication  of  its  presence.     All  writers 
agree  that  the  only  sure  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  Tauia 
in  any  given  ease  is  the  discharge  of  its  articulations  from 
the  intestine.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  robust  and 
otherwise  healthy  persons  it  may  be  present  for  an  indef- 
inite time  without  causing  any  serious  effects;  but  in  tln.se 
of  an  enfeebled  constitution  or  irritable  temperament  it 
may  give  rise  to  abdominal  pains,  indigestion,  loss  of  flesh 
restlessness,  and  even  hysterical  convulsions.     The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  administration  of  drugs  intended  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  worm,  and  thus  cause  the  head 
to  loosen  its  hold  upon  the  mucous  membrane.    This  is  es- 
sential to  the  cure;  for,  although  ordinary  purgatives  or 
an  accidental  diarrhoea  may  detach  and  bring  away  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  articulated  body,  if  the  head  re- 
main the  articulations  are  in  time  reproduced,  and  the  par- 
asite is  again  as  large  as  before.     But  if  the  head  be  dis- 
charged, no  reproduction  takes  place  and  the  malady  is  at 
an  end.     The  most  successful  remedies  for  this  purpo'se  are 
the  bark  of  the  pomegranate- root  and  the  extract  of  the 
root  of  the  male  fern.     According  to  Kiichenmcister,  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  administering  a  mixture  of 
both  these  drugs  in  two  or  three  successive  doses,  followed 
by  an  ordinary  aperient  to  bring  away  the  detached  worm. 
It  is  a  circumstance  of  some  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Oytticercui  also  occurs  in  the  human  subject. 
Though   never  present  in  man  as  abundantly  as   in  the 
pig,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  singly,  and  sometimes  in 
greater  numbers.     Its  different  localities  are,  in  the  order 
of  their  frequency— the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin, 
between  and  in  the  tissue  of  the  muscles,  the  surface  and 
the  interior  of  the  brain,  the  envelopes  and  inner  cham- 
bers of  the  eyeball,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  mesentery 
and  the  lymphatic  glands.     The  effects  produced  by  its 
presence  depend  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  invaded 
and  on  the  abundance  of  the  parasite  in  a  given  locality 
In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
harmless,  while  in  the  eye  even  a  single  one  may  produce 
serious  disturbance  of  vision,  and  in  the  brain '  the  local 
irritation  may  cause  vertigo,  paralysis,  or  convulsions 
_    The  mode  in  which  Cytticercti,  happens  to  be  developed 
in  the  human  system  is  undoubtedly  from  the  accidental 
swallowing  of  the  ripe  eggs  of  Tmia  W/«»i.     It  is  not 
likely  that  it  ever  comes  directly  from  a  tapeworm  in  the 
intestine  of  the  same  person;  for  even  when  such  a  tape- 
worm exists,  its  mature  articulations  are  detached  and  dis 
charged  with  the  eggs  still  contained  in  their  interior;  and 
the  young  embryos,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  never  set  free 
within  the  intestine  harboring  the  parent  tapeworm      It 
seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  detached  articulation  should 
pass  anew  into  the  alimentary  canal  and  undergo  stomach 
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ticulations  sometimes  pass  out  of  the  bowels  by  themselves 
independently  of  the  alvine  evacuations.  Such  an  articu- 
lation, if  roughly  handled,  is  liable  to  be  ruptured,  and  its 
microscopic  eggs  may  then  adhere  to  the  fingers  of  the 
person  handling  it,  and  may  be  afterward  transferred  to 
various  articles  of  food,  especially  in  households  where  the 
usual  precautions  of  cleanliness  are  habitually  neglected. 
The  person  harboring  a  tapeworm  may  thus  indirectly  in- 
fect himself  or  other  members  of  his  family  with  t'i/,i,;-fr- 
CH«  cellulnme.  Another  probable  source  of  'this  infection  is 
the  use  of  fresh,  uncooked  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce 
radishes,  and  the  like,  when  imperfectly  washed.  The 
evacuated  tapeworm  articulation  is  liable,  as  above  men- 
tioned, to  attach  itself  to  low-growing  herbaceous  plants, 
and  even  after  its  disintegration  its  eggs  may  remain  for  a 
time  protected  by  the  shade  and  moisture  of  the  leaves. 
Unless  the  plants,  therefore,  when  gathered,  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  use,  they  may  thus  convey  into  the  system 
the  germ  of  Oytticercui  cellulose. 

a^  ^ikr^phal>"  (Gr- WP"";  *  "furrow,"  and  KC<j,a\4, 
head  ).— This  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding, 
first,  by  the  structure  of  its  head,  which  is  elongated  in 
form,  destitute  of  the  crown  of  hooks,  and,  instead  of  the 
Jour  orbicular  suckers,  has  usually  two  narrow  lateral  pits 
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in  tho  median  line.     The  species  met  with  in  man  is  tlnilt- 

r  >•:••'  fihuliiH  I <it it*,  <>\  called  from  its  widt  h  and  the  -haj t' 

its  mature  articulations,  which  are  considerably  broader 
than  long.  The  worm  is  found  in  (lie  ea\ity  of  the  small 

inlc-tinc.      It  is  «f  :i  lilui.-h  whiti lor,  often  brownish  in 

its  middle  parts.      Its  length  is  often  very  great,  iimoiint 
in-  to  over  -HIM!  articulations,  and  its  wi>ltli  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chain  average.-  iihoilt  one  inch.      The  hi 
long  oral,  J-lhof  mi  ineh  in  its  transverse  diameter,  but  very 
contractile"   and   e:i]iulil<>   of  a-siiming   considerable   varia 
tions  of  form.     Its  two  lateral  furrows  are  long  anil  narrow, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  longitudinal    li-surcs.     The 
male  and    female    L'etiital    openings    lire    distinct    fro;. 
Other   on  the    surface    of  each  artieiilllt  ion,  the  mule    orifice 

being  situated  more  in  front,  the  feinnle  behind.  The 
mature  ,-L'^s  are  oval  in  form,  ^lnlh  of  an  ineh  in  length, 
and  provided  with  an  o|ii'renliun  or  lid  at  one  extremity, 
which  on  opening  allows  the  escape  of  the  embryo.  The 
outer  membrane  of  the  emliryo  is  covered  with  movable, 
hair-like  filaments  or  cilia  ;  and  within  it  is  a  vesicular 
bodv.  with  three  pairs  of  spieulcs  like  those  in  the  emhryo 
of  T'tiii'r.  The  mature  articulations  do  not  separate  one 
by  one.  but  are  thrown  oft'  in  chains  or  fragments  of 
considerable  length,  and  only  after  they  have  discharged 
their  eggs.  They  are  consequently  evacuated  in  an  empty 
and  more  or  less  deformed  and  collapsed  condition.  The 
symptoms  to  which  this  worm  gives  rise  are  similar  to 
timsc  caused  hy  Tn-nin  sulium,  and  the  treatment  required 
is  the  same  for  both. 

The  history  of  development  of  Bothrioceplialus  luliu, 
subsequently  to  the  expulsion  of  its  eggs,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  and  consequently  the  source  of  infection 
by  this  worm  for  the  human  species  is  unknown.  It  is 
suspected  by  naturalists  that  it  passes  through  its  inter- 
mediate condition,  as  an  encysted  parasite,  within  the 
bodies  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  or  of  some  aquatic  inverte- 
brate animals  liable  to  be  used  as  human  food.  The  grounds 
for  this  supposition  are  that  most  species  of  Bntlirii>fi-/,/ifi- 
l«»  inhabit  the  bodies  of  fish,  while  they  are  very  rare  in 
terrestrial  mammalians.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
Ttfniif,  which  are  quite  frequent  in  mammalians  and  birds, 
but  rare  in  fish.  In  some  fishes,  as  in  the  stickleback,  the 
9ot&rto«pAaiMf  parasite  is  in  an  incomplete  and  unsexual 
condition,  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Siebold,  becomes  a  fully-formed  sexual  tape- 
worm in  the  intestine  of  birds  or  of  larger  predaceous  fish 
which  feed  upon  the  smaller  ones.  The  existence  of  an 
enveloping  membrane  with  movable  cilia  in  the  embryo 
of  this  species  also  indicates  that  it  is  adapted  for  temporary 
Migration  in  a  watery  medium,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
reaeh  the  interior  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  to  become 
encysted.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  while  Tuenla  sotinm, 
as  a  human  parasite,  is  found  in  the  most  different  coun- 
tries— in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic — the  occurrence  of  BotfcrioMpJtafw  ioiiu  is  limited 
in  Europe  to  particular  regions.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
Western  Switzerland,  especially  about  Geneva,  next  in  the 
N.  of  Russia,,  in  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  occurs  also  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  It  is  very  rare  in  England,  and  is 
never  found  in  the  U.  S.  except  among  foreigners  from  the 
above-mentioned  European  localities.  No  doubt,  some 
habit  of  life  or  kind  of  alimentation  common  to  these  dis- 
tricts is  the  immediate  cause  for  the  production  of  B»thri<>- 
cephafn/tf  but  what  it  is  has  not  yet  been  determined  with 
any  approach  to  certainty.  J.  C.  DALTO.V. 

Tapio'ca,  the  starch  of  the  Janipha  (or  Jalropha) 
mttnihot  (cassava-plant),  from  which  it  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  washed  and  dried  roots  under  water,  when  it 
is  obtained  in  a  mealy  form,  which  is  converted  into  a 
granular  condition  by  drying  over  hot  plates.  Upon  dry- 
ing and  pressing  the  pulp  remaining  in  the  water,  cmuava- 
brend  is  obtained.  This,  when  pulverized,  is  known  as 
tntuifok  Jlour.  Tapioca  is  largely  consumed  as  an  article 
of  food.  J.  P.  BATTEHSHALL. 

Tapioca  Starch.    See  TAPIOCA. 

Tapir.    See  TAPIRID*. 

Tapir'idse  [from  Tapinu — a  Latinized  form  of  a  Bra- 
zilian aboriginal  name — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata  and  sub-order  Perisso- 
dactyla,  related  to  the  rhinoceroses  and  horses  (Equidte), 
and  not  at  all  to  the  hogs  (Suidae)  or  hippopotamuses,  as  is 
popularly  believed.  In  form,  however,  the  tapirs  perhaps 
more  resemble  the  hogs  than  their  nearer  relations,  but 
they  are  peculiar  in  that  the  hind  quarters  or  buttocks  pro- 
ject notably  backward,  and  the  snout  is  produced  into  a 
rudimentary  flexible  proboscis;  the  nostrils  are  at  the  end 
of  the  proboscis ;  the  ears  are  erect  and  moderately  de- 
veloped;  the  neek  abbreviated:  the  tail  very  short;  the 
anterior  feet  have  each  four  toes,  the  posterior  three.  The 
teeth  are  in  almost  full  number — viz.  M.  §,  P.  M.  J,  C.  J, 


I.  J  X  2  =  40;  all  the  molars,  as  well  as  premolars  in  part 
(I'.  M.  2.  .'!.  I  i.  arc  nearly  similar,  s.|iiari-h.  and  each  with 
the  anterior  cre-t  marginal,  tnit  with  an  anterior  cingulum 
terminating  in  a  cusp  at  the  anteio  outer  angle  of  the 
tooth;  the  hindermost  molars  (M.  :ij  have  no  posterior 
lobes;  the  outer  incisors  of  tho  upper  jaw  are  cnla 
mid  like  canines :  the  true  canine-  \  cry  small  ;  the  iin 
of  the  under  jaw  uniform  ;  the  canines  large.  The  skull 
has  a  nasal  aperture  very  Urge,  and  encroaching  far  be- 
hind into  the  i'rontals  and  on  each  fide  of  the  na-al  hones, 
leaving  apparent  sideways  the  septum  between  the  naies, 
and  separated  from  the  orbits  only  by  the  thin  frontal 
bones;  tho  axis  formed  by  the  ba.-ioccipital  and  hasisphe 
noid  bones  is  very  narrow;  between  it  and  the  periotic 
elements  are  large  vacuities ;  the  peiiotie  boost  are  free 
from  (not  ankylosed  with)  the  squamosal  itnd  tympanic ;  the 
tympanic  are  "exceedingly  rudimentary,  forming  a  small 
irregular  floor  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  with  an  oval  lip  for 
the  attachment  of  the  memhrana  tytiipani,  and  always  be- 
come detached  in  macerated  skulls"  (  Hi, »•.•/•);  the  po-t- 
tympanic  processes  elongated,  and  connected  with  them 
halfway  are  the  paroccipital  processes  of  tho  exoccipilals; 
between  the  two  behind  are  narrow  projections  of  the  inas- 
toid  bones;  the  nasal  bones,  when  fully  developed,  form 
together  a  hastiform  figure,  broad  behind  and  tapering  for- 
ward; they  are  enclosed  by  the  inesethinuid,  whose  upper 
edge  is  correspondingly  dilated,  and  which  becomes  more 
or  less  ossified  in  the  adult;  the  supramaxillary  bones  are 
free  and  enrolled  at  their  upper  margins,  or  laminar  and 
clasp  the  mesethmoid  ;  the  intcrimtxillarics  are  well  devel- 
oped and  tectiforin ;  the  orbits  separated  from  the  temporal 
fossa?  only  by  slight  angular  processes  of  the  malar  bones; 
the  lower  jaw  has  moderately  deep  rarni,  whose  angles  are 
convex  and  project  considerably  backward.  These  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  this  well-marked  family,  and 
which  contrast  with  the  Equida)  and  Khinocerotidie.  It  is 
at  present  represented  by  five  and  possibly  more  species — 
viz.  (1)  Tapirti*  termini,  a  species  widely  spread  over 
South  America  in  the  lowlands,  and  extending  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Paraguay;  (2)  Tapirit*  phicfiaque, 
confined  to  the  Andes  of  South  America,  especially  Ecua- 
dor and  New  Granada;  (3)  Khiuoehirnu  Inilicus,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Malaccan  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  ; 
(4)  Elasniognntliu*  Bftirdii,  a  native  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  extending  northward  into  Southern  Mexico; 
ani  (5)  Elmmognathut  Dowii  (a  somewhat  doubtful  form), 
found  in  Nicaragua.  The  Tnpiri  and  RMnochctri  have 
the  margins  of  the  upper  jaw  rolled  inward,  but  the  Elns- 
mngnathi  have  them  spread  out  so  as  to  firmly  embrace  the 
mesethmoid.  All  the  species  are  denizens  of  deep  forests, 
but  near  where  water  abounds,  to  which  they  love  to  re- 
sort. They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  ass  to  that 
of  a  moderate  horse,  tho  TVi^irtj*  pinfttnt/ne  being  the 
smallest,  and  the  JKUNoitJUvfM  Indtcits  tho  largest.  The 
Elasmogiinthiis  Bairdii  is  the  largest  American  species. 
All  the  species  (except  possibly  E.  Vntrii)  are  striped  or 
spotted  in  early  youth,  but  soon  assume  the  uniform  or  bi- 
colored  livery  of  full  age.  Although  now  represented  by 
species  so  singularly  isolated  as  are  the  American  and 
Malaccan  species,  in  the  Tertiary  epoch  tho  family  was 
widely  diffused,  and  species  roamed  over  Europe  and 
America  far  to  the  northward.  The  species,  too,  arc  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  Eocene  Lophiodontidnp,  which  are 
among  the  oldest  of  known  placenta!  mammals. 

THEODORE  GII.L. 

Tappahan'nock,  n.-v.  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of 
Essex  co..  Va.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Rnppahannock  River, 
64  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  has  2  churches,  excellent 
schools,  1  newspaper,  a  large  sumac  and  bark  mill,  a  car- 
riage-factory, and  2  hotels.  There  are  steamers  twice 
a  week  each  way  from  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  P.  about 
800.  A.  R.  Micon,  ED.  "INDEX." 

Tap'pan  (ARTHUR),  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  May 
22,  1786,  son  of  Benjamin  (1748-1831),  a  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  merchant ;  received  a  good  common-school  edu- 
cation ;  served  at  Boston  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
(1800-07)  to  the  hardware  business,  after  which  ho  set  up 
for  himself  in  the  same  line  at  Portland;  soon  removed  to 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  became  a  successful  importer,  but 
closed  up  the  business  at  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1812;  established  himself  in  New  York  as 
an  importer  of  British  dry  goods  1814;  built  up  a  pros- 
perous business;  became  widely  known  for  public  spirit 
and  philanthropy,  and  as  a  liberal  patron  of  religious  or- 
ganizations; was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  and  the  largest  donor  for  the  erection  of 
its  first  building ;  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  and  originator  of  the  efl'ort  to  place  a  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  U.  S. ;  endowed  Lane 
Seminary  at  Cincinnati,  a  professorship  at  Auburn  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  erected  Tappan  Hall  at  Oberlin :  joinec 
bid  brother  Lewis  in  founding  the  New  York  J<nti-n<tl  of 
•   '  I  ^-s  I :  furnished  the  money  for  establishing  the 
palm  ne». -paper  at  N'ew  York  in  the  spring  of  Is:;:;; 
formed  at  his  own  rooms  the  nucleus  of  the  New  York  City 
Anti-Slavery  Sucietv.  which  was  publicly  organized  under 
his  presidency  at  Clinton  Hall  Oct.  2;  was  the  first  presi- 
dent   of   the   American  Anti-Slavery  Society,   formed    nt 
Philadelphia  1  >cc.  4.  1833,  and  contributed  to  that  society 
for  scieral  years  .*IDiiO  per  month,  but  withdrew  from  it 
in  I  SID  on  account  of  the  aggressive  spirit  manifested  by 
many  members  toward  the  churches  and  the  Union;  was 
obliged  to  suspend  payments  in  the  great  crisis  of  1837,  but 
by  great  sacrifices  ultimately  met  all  his  engagements;  was 
nevertheless  forced  to  go  into  bankruptcy  in  1S42,  when 
ho  caused  the  whole  of  his  personal  property  to  be  sold ; 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Southern  slaveholders  bv  his  fre- 
quent aid  given  to  fugitives  and  by  his  rescuing  Garrison 
from  imprisonment  at  Baltimore.     During  his  later  years 
he  was  connected   with  the  "mercantile  agency "  estab- 
lished by  his  brother  Lewis.     D.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
July  23, 1865.    (See  his  Life,  by  Lewis  Tappan,  New  York, 

IS  I   1.) 

Tappan  (BEXJAMIX),  brother  of  Arthur,  b.  at  North- 
ampton. .Mass.,  Jlay  25,  1773;  learned  the  arts  of  copper- 
plate engraving  and  printing  and  portrait-paintin";  sub- 
sequently studied  law;  settled  in  Ohio  1799;  was  chosen 
to  the  legislature  1803:  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wads- 
worth  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  for  seven  years  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  fifth  Ohio  circuit;  was  appointed  U.  S. 
district  judge  by  Pros.  Jackson  1833;  published  a  volume 
of  Reports  (Steubenville,  1831)  of  cases  at  common  pleas  • 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1839-45;  was  an  active  Democratic 

BJlitician,  and  joined  the  Free-Soil  movement  of  1848 
.  at  Steubenville  Apr.  12,  1857. 

Tappan  (DAVID),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  Apr 
21.  17jl':  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1771;  studied 
divinity,  and  in  1774  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Aewbury,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  1792 
when  he  was  chosen  Hollis  professor  of  divinity  in  Har- 
vard University,  a,  position  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
le  printed  several  occasional  sermons  and  discourses  and 
after  his  death  were  published— Sermon,  on  Important 
T"""",  Wlth  a  biographical  sketch  by  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes 

onil       T  s.~i..~~  ..        r.  .      -7          i       .. 


Miwrlliinrotu  Poem*  (1846),  Poetry  of  Life  (1847)  The 
Sunday  ,SV/,W,  and  uthrr  /•„,.,„»  (1848),  and  La',  n,,J 

*':&£""  (184y)'  D'  atWCSt  N-dh^.  Mass,  Juno 
Tappan  Sea,  or  Tappan  Bay  [Dutch,  Ta)mn,,n 

/...  |,  f.  an  expansion  of  Hudson  River.  Its  lower  end  is 
24  miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  12  miles  Ionic  and  to 
fj  PicrmoiT1'"1  ^  4  mi'CS-  II  eXtCndS  fr°m  Tcl1^'"  Point 

Tap'pins  (/>«,•«,«.„««,•,),  in  surgery,  is  the  pierein-  of 
the  walls  of  a  cavity  so  as  to  draw  off  a  dropsical  or  oTher 
.•|.ll,,.t,on  of  fluid.     The  abdomen,  chest,  scrotum,  and  even 
the  head,  are  often  tapped  for  the  removal  of  such  effu^ns 
The  trocar  and  eanula  answer  for  the  performance  of  the 
opera  , on  m  many  simple  cases.     In  some  others  the  con 
tamed  n«,d  has  to  be  removed  by  an  instrument  acting 
as  a  pum,,  or  syringe.     Tapping  often  affords  great  relief 
and  occas.onally  is  of  great  service  toward  recovery   e«  ,e 
cially  in  cases  of  pyothorax  and  hydrothorax. 
Tapsficld,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.     P.  403. 
Tap'ti,  river  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bombay 
ns,s  ,„    at.  2]o  48'  N.,  flows  W.  through  Sur.it,  and  Ms 
into  the  Bay  of  Cambay  after  a  course  of  441  miles      it  "I 


„  ,  ev.         e       omes 

:S07),  and  Lectures   on  JemM  Antiquities,  delivered  at 
Harvard  University.     D.  Apr.  27,  1803. 

A  T^?P,^(nENKY  PHILIP).  D-  D.,  b-  at  Rhinebcek,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  23,  1805  ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1825  ;  studied 
theology  at  Princeton,  and  after  having  been  a  year  asso 
ciate  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  Schenectady 

Bcame  in  1828  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Pitts 
field  Mass.  ;  m  1832  became  professor  of  moral  philosoph 
S»Q  U.mversity  of  th<>  City  of  New  York  ;  resigned  i 

W8,  and  opened  a  private  school,  and  in  1852  was  electe 
chancellor  of  the  Umversity  of  Michigan  ;  resigned  in  1863 
and  has  smce  resided  chiefly  in  Europe.  He  published- 

mi'oT  °L    I?     ?*  In?"iry  into  the  *W°»V  <*«  Wil 

1839),  The  Doctru,e  of  the  Will  determined  bvan  Appea 

"*  l  * 


liant  lustre:  (1)  mineral  pitch,  called  asphaltum  and  bitu 
men,  abundant  at  the  Dead  Sea  ("Jews'  pitc™»)   Birb"" 
does,  Trmidad,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va   (?ra~ 
hamitc),  Albert  mine,  Nova  Scotia  (albertite)    Peru"  Calf 
fesTn'ttofCtlr  r  BlT V")  5  <2)  Burgundy  pitch,  the  melted 

S JSa^S  (™'r"«  •'  ^-Mh;n: 
^H^34S£*§sS2 

Pitch  is  used  in  medicine  and  fcr  roofing,  pa'vto^odkina 
ships,  making  varnishes,  etc.  ff't  CHANDLEH 

Tara,  or  Tare  (which  see). 

Taraika.    See  SAGHALIEX. 

I"l?!!ii^..nn_!t:idemi<>.  ?.">«!-«   »>ania,  formerly 


„„!<        A""*- 
L»g,c  (1844;  revis 


*  ^'Pox^lfy    (1841),  Element,  of 
and  enlarged  1858),  Treat,;,  on 

,  rn  w-  an?  A  Step  fnm  <he  A'«°  w 

,  and  Sack  Again  (1852) 
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avery  sentiments 
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3rly,  Mass., 

vantages  were  limited,  but  he 


cng   mana,    ormerly 

prevalent  ,n  Apulia,  and  especially  at  faranto,  whe™e  to 
name.     It  was  popularly  believed  to  be  caused  by  t™eb  to 

aft  nd-    AfbA\T?A  (WhJCh  SCC)'  and  doubtlcss  the    Vi", 
attending  the  bite  may  have  aggravated  the  nervous  svnn, 
toms  of  the  patient.     Not  only  dancing,  but  cnte!ep,v  w'  s 
one  of  the  symptoms.     It  was  believed  that  the     aHcnts 
possessed  an  ardent  passion  for  music  and  the  da'n  •  '    , 
for  bright  and  beautiful  objects.     The  most  successful  cure 
was  from  hearing  and  dancing  the  music  of  the  tTr,   »  •    , 
BarbTry:nal  danC"  °f  *"  Sicilian8'     K  also  Prevailed  fn 

Ta'ranto  [Gr.  TaP«;  Lat.  r««»<«ml,  town  of  Itilv 
ovince  of  Leece  °      ' 


provi 


. 

ince  of  Leece,  in  lat.  40 


26'N.,  Ion.  17°lf,'E.,atthe 

..v.-uMiy  oi  mo  large  gulf  of  the  same  name' which 
the  hollow  below  the  heel  of  the  Hoot.  The  town  is 
built  on  an  island  connected  with  the  mainland  bv  two 
stone  bridges,  and  on  both  sides  a  deep  bav  sweeps  inland 
thus  forming  a  double  Darin,  that  to  the  W.  being  "aHed 
the  Mar  Grande,  that  to  the  E.  the  Mar  Piccolo  Two  low 
islands  (anc.  ««•«*»),  San  Pietro  and  San  Paolo  He  a" 
a  protection  across  the  harbor,  which,  if  not  the  finest  "n 
Italy,  is  at  least  second  only  to  that  of  Spczia.  The  man 
entrance  is  between  Cape  S.  Vito  and  the  island  of  SP™± 
and  admits  sh.pping  of  the  heaviest  tonnage;  the  \  W 
passage  is  practicable  only  for  small  vessels  With  a' few 
not  very  expensive  improvements,  this  port,  from  its  ad- 
^antageous  situation  with  respect  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
s  the  most  favorable  marine  station  in  Southern  Italv  will 
loubtless  become  of  great  commercial  importance.  At  pres- 
ent the  whole  number  of  vessels  entering  the  harbor  a  nu 

anTm  ^ r^""'  ^  and  the  town"!**,,  good  hotels 
id  "any  of  the  comforts  necessary  to  modern  civilization, 
little  to  interest  the  visitor  beyond  the  exception- 
]  iv.  V1?WS  sca  nnd  lancl  to  be  han1  at  many 
cal  ve^tnf in  ab™(!anco  a"d  richness  of  the  almost  trop- 
eal  vegetation,  which  can  hardly  be  less  luxuriant  now 
ban  when  Horace  wrote  his  Ode,  6,  b.  ii.  Even  the  date 

otev   th"  MUU  'iT'  th°Ugh  n0t  in  Us  Perfecdon!    The 
y,  tno  oil,  ana  the  fruits  of  the  neighborhood  h.-ivo  us 

ent  flK         °n  "S  -V0r'  and  thc  waters  aboun(1  '"  ««* 

wn  th.  T.  ™ft1y/TS'ieS:     The  remains  of  the  ancient 

own  the  largest  of  all  the  cities  of  Magna  Gra-cia  (founded 

000  ho         h    T66  boastmS  an  a™y  of  SO.OOO   foot  and 

arantoi^norwithoautSa0p"feenf7meTa,vai-\j"ttSvnian^ 

1  the  Norman 
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Taran'tula  ri'r(»"  TARANTO,  which  sec],  a  name  ap- 
plied t.i  ier«ral  different  kinds  of  animals.  (1)  Primarily, 
ii  iraa  given  to  the  lycota  I'lrmiinln,  a  spider  of  Bonthern 
Italy.  Its  bite  was  supposed  to  cause  the  disc:i,-c  called 
TlRAjrflSM  (which  SIM- I,  luit  l>y  modern  obierverl  ii  is  pro- 
nounced less  severe  than  the  sting  of  the  common  «a-|i. 
(2)  In  wnrin,  temperate,  and  tropical  countries  it  is  ex- 
tended by  till)  English-speaking  races  to  sundry  lurjtc 
spiders',  and  especially  those  of  tho  genus  .Mygalc  (family 
Mvgalidiv).  (ill  Sunn-  li/ards  are  also  popularly  styled 
tarantulas,  and  then)  is  a  genus,  Titrrntnln,  of  tho  family 
Beekotide,  having  representatives  in  warm  climates. 

Tarnre',  town  of  France,  department  of  Illume,  on  the 
Tartine,  is  celebrated  fur  its  manufactures  of  muslins, 
:  hawli,  and  silks.  P.  14,589. 

Tarnscon',  town  of  !•' ranee,  department  of  Bouchcs-de- 
Ilhonc,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  has  large  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  brandy, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  In  its  vicinity  tea>lc-,  madder,  almonds, 
and  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated.  P.  13,489. 

Taraxacum.     Pec  DANDELION. 

Tarazo'na,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Saragossa,  on 
the  Queilcs,  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  a  spire  of  brick,  and 
about  6000  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Tarbagatai',  town  of  China,  in  Toorkistan,  near  the 
Km-ian  frontier,  in  a  fertile  plain  in  lat.  46°  8'  N.,  Ion.  82° 
38'  E.  It  has  hardly  4000  inhabitants,  but  a  very  import- 
ant trade  between  China  and  Russia  is  carried  on  here. 

Tarbes,  an  old  but  well-built  and  handsome  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Hautcs-Pyrene'es,  on 
tho  Adsur,  has  several  good  educational  institutions,  and 
some  manufactures  of  oil,  leather,  paper,  cutlery,  and  cop- 
perwaro,  and  carries  on  an  active  general  trade.  P.  16,535. 

Tar'boro',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Edgecorabe  eo.,  N.  C., 
on  a  branch  of  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  It.,  60  miles 
S.  E.  of  Raleigh,  has  4  churches,  male  and  female  .acad- 
emics, 1  bank,  1  newspaper,!  hotel,  agricultural  implement 
manufactory,  and  a  fire  insurance  company.  Pop.  of  v.  1340 ; 
of  tp.  3102.  W.  1'.  WILLIAMSON,  ED.  "SOUTHERNER." 

Tardigra'da  [from  Lat.  tanliu,  "slow,"  and  gradus, 
"walk"],  a  name  proposed  as  a  family  term  by  Illiger  in 
1811  for  the  sloths,  but  adopted  by  later  writers  as  a  sub- 
ordinal  designation  for  the  existing  Bradypodidae  (sloths) 
and  extinct  Megatheriidae.  The  principal  superficial  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  tho  other 
members  of  the  order  Edentata  or  Bruta  to  which  they  be- 
long are  as  follows:  (1)  Tho  integumentary  appendages 
are  developed  as  simple  hairs  ;  (2)  the  facial  portion  of  the 
skull  is  more  or  less  abbreviated ;  (3)  teeth  are  developed 
in  small  and  definite  numbers  (e.  jr.  fx  2)  in  the  supra- 
maxillary  and  dentary  bones,  but  never  in  the  intermax- 
illary or  front  of  the  lower  jaw ;  (4)  these  teeth  are  com- 
posed of  a  large  central  axis  of  vascular  dentine,  with  a 
thin  investment  of  hard  or  unvascular  dentine,  and  a  thick 
outer  coating  of  cement  (Owen) ;  (5)  the  teeth  are  also 
monophyodont — i.  e.  only  one  set  is  developed;  (6)  they 
are  adapted  for  an  herbivorous  or  rather  phyllophagous 
(leaf-eating)  regimen;  (7)  the  placenta  is  discoid  and  de- 
ciduate,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  anthropoid  Pri- 
mates (man  and  monkeys).  There  are  two  families,  Bra- 
dypodidte  and  MEGATHERIID.E  (which  see).  TIIEO.  GILL. 

Tardigrada,  the  name  used  by  Doyere  in  1840,  and 
subsequently  by  a  number  of  others,  for  a  group  (order  or 
sub-order)  of  mite-like  animals  of  the  class  of  arachnids. 
They  have  been  defined  by  Glaus  as  hermaphrodite  arach- 
nids with  sucking  and  stinging  mouth-parts,  and  short, 
stumpy  legs,  and  destitute  of  heart  and  respiratory  organs. 
Only  one  family  is  admitted — i.  e.  Arctiseidas.  They 
resemble  the  rotifers  in  habits,  and  have  been  associated 
with  them  in  classification,  but,  as  is  now  evident,  errone- 
ously. THEODORE  GILL. 

Tare,  a  name  of  various  leguminous  plants,  especially 
applied  to  some  of  the  species  of  Vicia.  Some  of  them  are 
common  weeds  in  the  cultivated  grounds  of  tho  U.  S.  and 
Europe.  V.  lativum  is  itself  cultivated  as  a  forage-plant. 
Its  rather  scanty  herbage  is  very  nutritious.  It  does  well 
on  poor  lands,  but  in  the  U.  S.  is  best  known  as  a  weed. 
It  is  probable  that  the  plant  called  tare  in  the  English 
New  Testament  is  either  DARNEL  or  CHESS  (which  see). 

Tarentum.     See  TARASTO. 

Tarentum,  b.,  Allegheny  eo.,  Pa.,  on  Allegheny  R.  R., 
has  a  national  bank.  P.  964. 

Tar'get  [Fr.  large],  commonly  designates  the  object 
shot  at  in  practice  with  firearms  or  in  archery.  Target- 
practice  is  of  the  utmost  importance  since  the  introduction 
of  the  recently-improved  "arms  of  precision,"  both  for 
infantry  and  artillery.  In  Great  Britain  the  principal  seat 
of  rifle  target-practice  is  at  Wimbledon,  England.  In  the 


U.  P.  the  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in  that 
at  Creedmoor,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 

Tar'gums  [Chaldee  for  "interpretation"],  tho  namo 
of  certain  |iariiphra.-c-i  nf  the  Hebrew  Scriptures",  written  in 
tho  popular  or  Aramaic  tongue,  and  giving  the  rabbinical 
and  traditional  interpretation  of  the  text.  They  are  of  very 
ancient  and  obscure  origin.  The  Targum  was  lit  first  oral. 
The  Babylonian  Targum,  as  it  exists  now,  con.iists  of  parts 
of  several  ancient  redactions"  of  this  oral  Targum.  Tho 
Targum  of  Onkelos  belongs  to  the  Babylonian  Targum. 
That  of  Onketos  is  the  mo.-i  important  paraphrase  of  the 
Pentateuch  that  has  come  down  from  an  early  date.  There 
arc  aNo  extant  large  fragments  of  a  later  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum, full  of  curious  rabbinical  lore. 

Tari'fa,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  on  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  southernmost  city  of  Europe. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  an  old  M- 
castle  anil  :L  modern  fort.     Its  harbor  is  shallow,  but  its 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  are  very  important.    P.  12,000. 

Tar'iff,  a  table  or  list  of  duties,  drawbacks,  und  boun- 
ties charged  or  allowed  on  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  goods  from  one  country,  state,  or  city  to  another.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Moorish  town  of  Tarifa,  N.  of  tho 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  duties  were  collected  upon  tho 
objects  of  African  commerce.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  is  ex- 
clusively applied  to  a  law  of  Congress  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  duties  on  imports. 

Tar'iffville,  p.-v.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  junction 
of  several  railroads. 

Tar'ki,  or  Tschanchalova,  town  of  Russia,  in 
Transcaucasia,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  fortified. 
P.  about  12,000. 

Tar'kio,  tp.,  Page  co.,  la.    P.  363. 

Tarkio,  tp.,  Atchison  eo.,  Mo.     P.  1120. 

Tnr'latliii,  a  very  delicate  fabric  of  cotton,  often  dyed 
or  printed,  and  used  for  ladies'  dresses  for  evening  parties 
and  balls.  Switzerland  and  France  are  the  scats  of  its 
manufacture.  Great  quantities  are  made  at  Tarare. 

Tar'leton  (Sir  BANASTRE),  b.  in  Liverpool  Aug.  21, 
1754,  son  of  the  mayor  of  Liverpool;  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  pur- 
chased a  cornetcy  in  the  dragoon  guards ;  served  under 
Howe  and  Clinton  in  the  campaigns  of  1777—78;  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  to  the  command  of  the 
British  Legion,  with  which  he  served  under  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis  in  the  South.  "  The  war  in  the  Carolinas  was 
the  principal  service  of  Tarleton,  and  to  this  hour  his  name 
is  employed  by  block  nurses  to  terrify  white  children  into 
submissive  silence."  (ftlackwood.)  His  American  antago- 
nists on  the  Waxhaw  and  in  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas, 
MARION  and  SUHTER  (which  see),  rivalled  his  exploits,  hap- 
pily without  achieving  an  equal  notoriety  for  cruelty.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Camden  and  Guilford  Court-house, 
receiving  there  his  only  severe  wound,  the  loss  of  half  his 
right  hand,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  Jan.  17, 1781, 
was  defeated  by  Col.  Morgan,  and  in  the  pursuit  was 
slightly  wounded  by  the  hand  of  Col.  William  Washington. 
He  served  with  Cornwallis  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
being  among  those  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  Returning 
to  England,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in 
1790  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Liverpool,  and  became 
an  intimate  and  partisan  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  the  un- 
happy differences  with  tho  king,  George  III. ;  in  1798  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ancaster.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  1794,  lieutenant-general  1801, 
general  1812,  having  previously  been  appointed  governor 
of  Berwick  and  Holy  Island,  and  was  created  a  baronet  and 
a  G.  C.  B.  in  1818.  He  published  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  1780—81  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North  America 
(1787).  D.  Jan.  23,  1833.  (The  reader  is  referred  to 
Interesting  Revolutionary  Incidents  and  Sketches  of  Charac- 
ter, chiejly  in  the  Old  North  State,  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Caruthers, 
D.  D.,  and  also  to  article  f  Sir  Banastre  Tarleton,"  Black- 
wood's  Mag.,  Oct.,  1874.) 

Tarl'ton,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  407. 

Tar'ma,  town  of  Northern  Peru,  has  greatly  declined 
since  the  times  of  the  Spaniards,  when  it  was  a  flourishing 
place;  but  it  is  still  celebrated  for  the  exquisitely  fine 
woollen  stuffs  it  manufactures,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids  on  account  of  its  fine  climate.  P.  about  5000. 

Tarn,  department  of  South-western  France,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Tarn,  an  affluent  of  the  Garonne,  com- 
prises an  area  of  2185  sq.  m.,  with  352,718  inhabitants. 
The  ground  is  elevated,  and  the  surface  is  mostly  an  un- 
dulating plain,  except  in  the  south-eastern  part,  which  is 
covered  with  spurs  of  the  Cevennes.  Forests  of  oak  and 
beech  are  numerous,  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  wine,  and 
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hemp  arc  raised.  Coal  ami  iron  abound  and  are  oxtcnsi  vc-ly 
WorietT  1  110,200  cwts.  of  coal  aro  annually  raised,  and 
11  000,000  nllou  of  wine  of  good  quality  produced.  Of 
43,436  children  of  school  age,  16,532  received  no  school 
education  in  1857.  C»p.  Albi. 

Tarn-ct-Gnronne,  department  of  South-western 
France  between  the  rivers  Tarn  and  Garonne,  comprises 
an  area  of  1405  sq.  m.,  with  221,610  inhabitants.  Tho 
siiriiice  i-  an  elevated  ami  undulating  plateau,  traversed 
iiv  several  deep  valleys  along  the  rivers.  The  soil  is  very 
fe'rtilc,  and  the  climate  temperate  and  healthful.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation,  and  wheat  and  wine  the 
principal  products :  in;uiul:iftures  aro  rather  insignificant. 
Of  21. TOO  children  of  school  age,  9898  received  no  school 
education  in  1857.  Next  to  Vaucluse,  Tarn-et-Garonne  is 
the  smallest  department  of  France,  of  course  with  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  Seine.  Cap.  Montauban. 

Tarno'pol,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Sered, 
is  celebrated  for  its  horses  and  horse-markets,  which  are 
the  most  frequented  in  the  country.  P.  17,210. 

Tar'now,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  the  Dunajcc, 
h:is  a  fine  cathedral  and  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions. 1>.  8459. 

Ta'ro  [the  native  name],  the  root  of  Colncasia  macro- 
rhiztt,  of  which  many  varieties  are  grown  in  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  tops  are  used  as  a  potherb,  and  the  starchy 
root  is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  in  Poly- 
nesia. In  New  Zealand  the  same  name  is  applied  to  Pteris 
escnlenta,  a  fern  whose  roots  aiford  an  edible  starch. 
Tarpeia.  See  TAHPEIAN  ROCK. 
Tarpei'an  Rock,  at  Rome,  was  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill.  Here  Tarpeia  was  buried,  a  vestal 
virgin  who  during  the  reign  of  Romulus  betrayed  the  Cap- 
itoline citadel  to  the  attacking  Sabines,  having  obtained 
from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  give  her  what  they 
wore  upon  their  left  arms,  meaning  certain  gold  orna- 
ments. But  they  kept  their  promise  by  crushing  her  be- 
neath their  shields.  In  later  times  it  was  customary  to 
hurl  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  persons  condemned  for  treason 
or  the  exercise  of  dangerous  political  powers. 

Tarquin'ins,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  which,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
earliest  history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  two  of  whose 
members  became  kings.  The  family  was  of  Greek  origin. 
Demaratus  emigrated  from  Corinth  and  settled  at  Tar- 
quinii,  a  town  of  Etruria.  His  son,  Lucumo,  married 
Tanaquil,  an  ambitious  and  cunning  woman,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  Etruscan  families,  and  she  in- 
duced him  to  emigrate  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  acquired 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  assumed  the  name  of  (1)  Lu- 
cius TARQUINIUS  PRISCUS.  His  wealth  and  his  wisdom 


made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens.     The  king, 
Ancus  Marcius,  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  children, 
and  after  the  death  of  Ancus  Marcius,  in  616  B.  c.,  the 
senate  and  people  unanimously  elected  him  king.     His 
reign  was  very  glorious.     He  waged  successful  wars  against 
the  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans,  and  extended  the  power 
of  Rome.     He   built  the   Cloaca   Maxima,  laid   out  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  the  Forum,  and  commenced  the  Cap- 
itoline temple  and  the  stone  wall  around  the  city.     He  in- 
stituted the  Roman  games,  added  100  new  members  to  the 
senate,  etc.     But  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius  hated  him, 
and  fearing  that  he  would  try  to  secure  the  succession  to 
the  throne  for  his  son-in-law,  Servius  Tullius,  they  assas- 
sinated him  in  578  B.  c.     They  did  not  accomplish  their 
purpose,  however;  Servius  Tullius  became  his  successor  — 
lis  son,  Lucius  TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS,  assassinated 
bervius  Tullms  in  534  B.  c.,  and  seized  the  crown,  probably 
by  the  aid  of  an  aristocratic  reaction.     At  all  events,  his 
first  act  as  king ;  was  to  abolish  all  the  democratic  reforms 
iich  Servius  rnllms  had  introduced,  and  to  punish  with 
death  or  exile  those  senators  who  had  sanctioned  the  re- 
ffpmS-,Ta.r1"iniu8  wa8'  as  hi8   surname,  Superbu,,  the 
Proud       md.cates,  a   very   high-handed   master.      The 
vacant  places  in  the  senate  were  not  filled,  and  the  advice 
of  this  body  was  very  seldom  asked,  and  at  the  same  time 
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made  three  attempts  to  reconquer  his  power  by  the  aid  of 
the  Tarqumn,  of  Porsenna,  and  of  the  Latins,  but  in  vain. 
Died  a  wretched  old  man  at  Cuma;  in  495  B.  c. 
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acclimated  in  European  gardens,  where,  especially  in 
Franco,  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  young  shoot-* 
which  arc  used  in  the  dressing  of  salads  and  for  the  flavor- 
ing of  vinegar  with  an  infusion  of  its  leaves,  which  have  a 
taste  resembling  anise.  Tarragon  vinegar,  thus  prepared 
is  an  article  of  commerce. 

Tarrago'na,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Tarragona,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, consists  of  an  upper  town,  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  a  lower  and  modern  town,  defended  by  two 
castles.  Its  harbor  is  accessible  only  for  small  vessels  yet 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil| 'and 
fruit;  largo  quantities  of  nuts,  almonds,  figs,  and  oranges 
are  annually  exported.  Tho  city  was  taken  in  1810  by  the 
French  after  a  long  siege,  and  nearly  destroyed.  P.  18  433. 
Tar'rant,  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  intersected  by  the 
W.  fork  of  Trinity  River;  surface  undulating,  partly  tim- 
bered, and  partly  prairie ;  grazing  is  the  principal  occu- 
pation. Staples,  live-stock,  Indian  corn,  and  oats  Can 
Fort  Worth.  Area,  900  sq.  m.  P.  5788. 

Tarra'sa,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Barcelona,  on  the 
Ripoll,  has  large  manufactures  of  kerseymeres,  broadcloth 
and  flannel,  and  holds  annually  two  large  fairs.  P.  8721.' 
Tar  River  rises  in  Granville  co.,  N.  C.,  and  after  a 
somewhat  indirect  E.  S.  E.  course  falls  into  Pamlico  Sound 
Its  wide  estuary,  for  some  40  miles,  is  called  Pamlieo 
River.  The  Tar  has  a  rapid  current,  is  180  miles  long 
and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  85  miles,  to  Tarboroui'h. 

Tar'rytown,  p.-v.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Tap- 
pan  See  (Hudson  River)  and  upon  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  R.  R.,  26  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  has  11 
churches,  excellent  schools,  1  national  and  1  saving's  bank 
and  2  newspapers.  It  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  homo 
(Sunnyside)  and  burial-place  of  Washington  Irving  Sleepy 
Hollow  is  included  within  its  precincts,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  elegant  mansions  along  its  heights. 

M.  D.  RAYMOND,  En.  "ARGUS." 

Tar'shish  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
a  large  and  important  commercial  emporium,  but  it  is 
doubtful  where  it  was  located,  whether  in  Cilicia  (Tamu) 
or  in  the  Grecian  archipelago  (Thiuoi),  or  in  Spain  (Tar- 
tesms),  or  in  Ceylon,  or  somewhere  else. 

Tar'sia,  or  Intarsiatu'ra,  a  kind  of  mosaic  made  of 
pieces  of  wood  of  different  colors,  so  disposed  as  to  form 
regular  patterns  or  more  artistic  designs,  and  then  strongly 
glued  together.  These  designs  are  sometimes  inlaid  in  tab- 
lets of  walnut  or  other  wood ;  in  other  cases  the  work  is 
wholly  composed  of  sections  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  character  of  the  effect  to  be  produced.  In  architectural 
scenes  and  landscapes,  in  the  representation  of  birds,  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  the  pieces  employed  are  in  general  very  small, 
while  in  parquette  floors,  etc.,  they  are  larger.  Very  fine' 
tarsia  may  be  seen  in  many  church  choirs  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  where  the  climate  ensures  its  durability. 
The  cathedral  of  Siena  contains  remarkable  works  of  this 
kind,  executed  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  still  fresh 
and  perfect.  This  town  retains  her  old  reputation  for  skill 
m  this  art,  and  the  tarsia  manufactory  there  is  still  cele- 
brated. Sorrento  is  now  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  objects  in  wood-mosaic  of  great  beauty,  such  as 
tables,  writing-desks,  fancy  boxes,  etc.  In  Nice  this  work 
is  also  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  exquisite  inlaid 
work  in  ebony  and  ivory  now  executed  in  Rome  is  usually 
called  tarsia,  and  even  the  laroro  cmnmensn,  or  Florentine 
mosaic,  though  entirely  of  stone,  as  well  as  inlayin^  in 
metal,  sometimes  receives  this  name.  (For  a  very  "full 
account  of  this  art  see  Count  Demetrio  Carlo  Finocchietti 
Delle  Industrie  relative,  etc.,  Florence,  1869.) 
Tarsier.  See  TARSIID*. 

Tarsi'idse  [from  Tanim— so  named  from  the  length 
of  the  tarsi— the  representative  genus],  a  family  of  mam- 
mals of  the  order  Primates  and  sub-order  Leniuroidea  or 
Prosimifc,  distinguished  by  the  length  of  the  tarsi  and  the 
dentition.  In  external  appearance  they  present  nothing 
peculiar  in  contrast  with  the  Lemuridi.  except  the  very 
long  hind  limbs  and  very  long  tail,  and  the  female  has  in- 
guinal mammas;  the  teeth  are  in  number  34 — viz.  M.  3, 
P.  M.  f,  C.  \,  I.  f  x  2;  the  true  molars  have  the  lobes  the 
crowns,  especially  the  outer  ones,  produced  into  acute 
points  ;  the  premolars  are  conical,  and  successively  increase 
m  size  from  first  to  last;  the  canines  are  normally  devel- 
oped, those  of  the  lower  jaw  not  being  incisiform  as  in  the 
lemurs;  the  median  upper  incisors  are  longest.  The  skull 
has  the  orbits  slightly  closed  behind  by  the  union  above  of 
the  ahsphenoid  with  the  malar  bone;  the  fibulas  are  par- 
tially ankylosed  with  the  tibia;;  the  hind  feet  or  pedes 
have  their  second  and  third  toes  armed  with  subulate  nails, 
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ily  Composite,  a  native  of  NortC  ll   ta     fs"  the  ?  ^    P™."1"11,  ^^  Poi"^  ™ils.     Thus 

I  is  the  family  distinguished  from  the  lemurids.     Only  one 
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species  is  known,  the  Tnrtinn  ijn-Hmm,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  forests  of  the  island-  of  liornoo,  Celebes,  and  Hanka, 
sometimes  called  inalmaiig,  .-peetre  lemur,  and  (adopted 
from  tin-  French)  tar>ier.  Its  size  in  about  that  of  the 
common  rat.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  insects.  THEO.  GILL. 

Tarsipocl'idir  [from  I.ut.  Tarnptt—tarnu,  " tanot," 
and  ;»•«,  "  fuot  " — tlio  name  of  the  only  known  genus],  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Marsupialia  and  Milt-order 
Syndactyli,  and  no  called  "ii  a  en  Hint  of  a  fancied  (not  real ) 
resemblance  of  their  hind  feet  to  those  of  the  T:n 
The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  similar  to  that  nf  a  rat; 
the  head,  however,  is  at  e  distinguishable  by  its  elon- 
gated slender  conic  snout ;  the  tongue  is  very  lung,  slender, 
anil  exscrtilo;  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  differ  but  litile  in 
length,  although  the  hitter  are  somewhat  longer  ;  the  feet. 
front  as  well  as  hind,  have  each  five  toes;  those  of  the 
front  are  rather  small,  slightly  enlarged  toward  Ilieir  tips, 
and  provided  with  minute  scnle-liko  nails,  "impressed,  u 
it  were,  into  the  flesh,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  too;"  of 
those  of  the  hind  feet,  the  inner  toe  is  thumb-like,  slender. 
and  destitute  uf  a  nail,  the  second  and  third  very  short 
(joined  together  as  usual  in  the  sub-order),  and  armed 
with  small  nails  which  are  directed  upward  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  toes,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  larger  (free),  and 
furnished  with  scale-like  nails  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  slender, 
scaly,  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  sparsely  hairy.  The  teeth 
are  very  small  and  simple,  and  not  functionally  differen- 
tiated as  incisors,  canines,  and  molars;  morphologically, 
however,  there  arc,  according  to  Waterhouse,  M.  $  (°r 
more),  C.  J,  I.  f  x  - ;  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  greater  or  less  intervals,  except  the  lower  incisors,  which 
are  largest  and  proclivous,  as  in  other  families.  The  stom- 
ach is  small  and  simple,  and  has  very  thin  walls ;  the  in- 
testine has  no  ciecum.  The  skull  is  very  thin  and  almost 
papery  ;  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender  and  almost  straight 
nuni,  without  distinct  coronoid  or  angular  processes,  and 
with  elongated  foramina  in  their  posterior  halves.  This 
type  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  exceptional  of 
mammals.  But  one  species — the  Tani/jn  r,,*trntiu — is 
known.  It  is  about  as  largo  us  a  mouse.  It  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  Western  Australia,  and  ''is  generally  found  in  all 
situations  suited  to  its  existence,  from  Swan  River  to  King 
George's  Sound,"  but  is  very  rarely  obtained.  It  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  and  in  the  night  is  very  active.  It  is 
insectivorous  and  inellivorous,  and  it  will  dart  at  passing 
flies  and  kindred  insects  with  great  celerity ;  having  caught 
one,  it  retires  to  a  corner  or  rests  on  the  spot  on  its  hind 
legs,  holds  the  fly  between  its  front  paws,  and  proceeds 
leisurely  to  eat  it.  It  is  also  very  fond  of  honey,  which  it 
extracts  from  flowers  by  means  of  its  long  tongue. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tarsus.  See  FOOT,  STRUCTURE  OP,  by  PROF.  E.  HITCH- 
COCK, A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Tar'sns,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Cydnus,  12 
miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  for  several 
centuries  before  and  after  Christ  the  most  important  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Cili- 
cia,  and  celebrated  both  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  as  a  cen- 
tre of  commerce.  The  apostle  Paul  was  born  here,  and 
Julian  the  Apostate  was  buried  here.  But  in  the  confusion 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  under  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Turkish  government,  the  city  has  greatly  declined,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  space  it  formerly  occupied  is  now 
covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish.  It  has  still  some  import- 
ance, however,  as  the  place  from  which  are  exported  the 
rich  harvests  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  fruits  which  the  fertile 
districts  in  the  neighborhood  produce,  but  its  progress  is 
impeded  by  its  unhealthy  site.  During  summer  poisonous 
evaporations  from  the  delta  of  the  Cydnus  compel  the  in- 
habitants to  leave  the  city,  and  thus  its  population  may 
vary  between  4000  and  30,000.  A  new  port,  Mersin,  is 
building  now  some  miles  farther  S. 

Tar'tar  [Or.  Taprapos, "  nether  world  "],  a  term  applied 
to  all  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  but  more  especially  to  the  a-id 
tartrato  of  potassium  or  hydric-potassic  tartrate.  Crude 
tartar  or  AKOOL  (which  see)  is  obtained  as  a  deposit  in  the 
interior  of  the  casks  in  which  fermenting  wines  are  stored 
in  the  form  of  a  hard  crystalline  crust,  possessing  either  a 
light-pinkish  or  a  deep-red  color,  according  to  the  color  of 
the  wine  from  which  it  is  formed.  The  best  varieties  of 
crude  tartar  contain  from  77  to  85  per  cent,  of  acid  tartrate 
of  potassium,  the  chief  impurities  being  tartrate  of  calcium 
and  coloring  or  mucilaginous  matters.  From  these  latter 
it  is  purified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water,  and  precipitating 
the  flocculcnt  matter  by  means  of  finely-powdered  clay  and 
charcoal ;  the  solution  is  then  concentrated  and  crystallized. 
The  purified  commercial  article  usually  contains  from  85  to 
98  per  cent,  of  the  acid  tartrato.  The  name  <-r<>«i,>  <:i'  t'n-tnr 
is  given  to  the  product  purified  by  recrystallization.  This 
salt,  which  is  the  pure  hydric-potassic  tartrato,  lias  the.  com- 


position K  IH'(11|O«.  It  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms, 
which  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  180  parts, 
but  dissolve  in  1.)  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has  an  acid 
reaction,  ami  forms  double  tarlnites  with  numerous  metallic 
o-ude-*.  rpon  calcining  in  a  closed  vessel  it  in  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  pi.ia-  to  carhoimte  and  nnconMimed  car- 
bon; this  product,  which  is  known  as  hlm-fc  fins,  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  laboratory.  If  the-  salt  be  calcined 
with  an  excess  of  nitre,  while  jilts,  or  potassic  carbonate,  is 
formed.  Tartar  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tartaric  acid  and  as  a  mordant  in  the  dyeing  of 
wool ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  potassic  carbon- 
ate, and  to  some  extent  in  cookery.  J.  P.  BATTEKSIIALL. 

Tartar,  Cream  of.    Sec  CIIKAM  OF  TARTAR,  by  PROF. 
C.  F.  CiiAxm.Kit,  I'll.  D.,  M.  I).,  LL.1>. 

Tartar  Emetic,  Tartarizrd  Antimony,  Stib- 
iated  Tartar,  or  I'otassio-iintimonouH  Tartrate. 

This  well-known  salt  (formula  L'K.ISbOj.CJUl,,  -I-  Ai|.)  is 
made  by  boiling  acid  potassium  tartrate  (cream  of  tartar) 
with  antimony  trioxido  in  water.  It  forms  in  transparent 
crystals,  which  become  white  and  opaque  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  in  the  shops  it  is  generally  kept  in  the  form  of 
powder.  It  dissolves  in  20  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  be- 
tween 2  and  3  of  boiling,  but  all  aqueous  solutions  spon- 
taneously decompose  on  keeping.  It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  soluble  in  proof  spirit  or  wine.  If  pure,  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic  yields  no  precipitate  with  barium  chloride, 
nor,  when  diluted,  with  argentic  nitrate,  nor  does  it  turn 
blue  with  potassic  ferrocyanide.  Tartar  emetic  can  be 
recognized  as  an  antimonial  compound  by  the  following 
tests :  Heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  with  sodic 
carbonate,  it  yields  a  brittle  globule  of  metallic  antimony, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  white  deposit  of  antimonous  oxide. 
In  the  presence  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  ammonic  sul- 
phide an  orange  or  reddish-brown  precipitate  of  antimo- 
nous  sulphide  is  formed,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonic  sul- 
phide. The  same  precipitate,  dried,  is  insoluble  in  am- 
monia, but  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  A  little 
of  this  solution,  if  the  acid  be  not  in  excess,  will,  on  being 
added  to  a  considerable  bulk  of  water,  throw  down  a  white 
flaky  precipitate  of  the  oxychloride  (powder  of  algaroth). 
IHlute  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  a 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  and  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid.  Ammonic  hydrate  also  throws  down 
from  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  a  white  precipitate,  in  this 
case  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  When  boiled  in 
water  containing  one-sixth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  bit 
of  metallic  copper  immersed  in  the  boiling  fluid  becomes 
covered  with  a  gray  deposit  of  metallic  antimony,  or  in 
cold  solution  with  10  per  cent,  of  the  same  acid  a  strip  of 
bright  tin-foil  becomes  similarly  covered  with  a  black  coat- 
ing. Tested  in  Marsh's  apparatus  (see  ARSEXIOUS  OXIDE), 
antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  formed,  which,  ignited,  yields 
a  metallic  stain  upon  a  cold  porcelain  plate  under  the  same 
conditions  that  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does,  but  the  anti- 
monial film  is  distinguishable  from  the  arsenical  by  being 
generally  a  dull  black  in  the  centre,  by  insolubility  in  so- 
lution of  calcic  hypochlorite,  and  by  other  characteristics. 
Tartar  emetic  has  rather  a  nauseous,  harsh  metallic  taste, 
and  upon  the  animal  system  is  both  a  local  irritant  and  a 
powerful  constitutional  poison.  Applied  to  the  skin,  as  in 
ointment,  it  causes  burning  pain,  redness,  and  finally  the 
eruption  of  a  crop  of  painful  pustules.  Taken  internally, 
small  doses,  as  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain,  tend  to  reduce 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  promote  perspira- 
tion. Somewhat  larger  quantities  cause  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, with  relaxation  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, reduced  action  of  the  heart,  and  a  general  feeling 
of  depression  and  weakness.  Still  larger  doses  cause  an 
intensification  of  the  above  symptoms,  with  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  the  induction  of  a  choleraic  state,  charac- 
terized by  violent  and  prolonged  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
serous  purging,  colic,  cramps,  great  enfeeblement  of  the 
heart  and  general  strength,  and  finally  collapse  and  death. 
After  death  decided  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
is  generally  found.  Sometimes,  however,  both  this  lesion, 
and  the  irritative  symptoms  dependent  upon  it,  are  absent 
even  in  fatal  poisoning.  Death  does  not  generally  occur 
until  several  days  after  the  poisoning.  The  minimum  fatal 
dose  is  not  known,  but  is  probably  somewhere  between  10 
and  40  grains.  Yet  two  grains  once  killed  an  adult  already 
debilitated  by  disease,  and  four  grains  produced  very  pro- 
found poisoning.  In  cases  of  tartar-emetic  poisoning,  tan- 
nic  or  gallic  acid,  or  some  vegetable  infusion  containing 
the  same,  such  as  green  tea,  decoction  of  oak-bark,  of  cin- 
chona, etc.,  should  be  administered,  and  free  vomiting  pro- 
moted. The  inflammation  and  great  cardiac  and  constitu- 
tional depression  which  the  poison  occasions  must  be  treated 
on  general  medical  principles.  Tartar  emetic  is  a  well- 
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known  remedy  in  medical  practice,  but  is  at  present  much 
less  used  than  formerly.  It  has  been  much  employed  in 
minute  doses  to  reduce  the  pulse  and  promote  sweating  in 
acute  fevers,  but  less  harsh  vegetable  drugs  are  now  sup- 
planting it.  It  is  often  made  an  ingredient  of  mixtures  to 
relax  tlie  inflamed  mucous  membrane  and  promote  free  se- 
cretion in  the  early  stages  of  bronchitis,  and  may  also  be 
employed  as  an  emetic.  But  from  its  depressing  effects, 
and  tlie  prolonged  nausea  and  vomiting  it  occasions,  other 
tiat  are  generally  preferable.  Locally,  it  is  sometimes 
u<e  1  ill  ointment  to  produce  pustulation  for  the  purpose  of 
persistent  counter-irritation,  and  here,  again,  less  violent 
means  are  usually  found  sufficient.  EDWARD  CCKTIS. 

Tartar'icAcid  [Fr.  Acide  tartrique  ;  Ger.  Weiiu'durc  ; 
the  acid  of  TARTAR  (which  see);  Sax.  leart ;  D.taarl;  Sp. 
larla.  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  words,  as  applied  to 
the  acid  and  deposit  from  sour  wines,  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  TurtnruH,  "hell,"  as  if  such  sour  wines 
were  suitable  only  for  that  region].  At  present  six  acids 
isomeric  with  the  tartaric  are  known,  which  have  the  same 
composition  and  possess  nearly  the  same  chemical  proper- 
tie",  but  differ  essentially  in  their  crystalline  structure  and 
in  their  behavior  toward  polarized  light. 

Ordinary  tartaric  arid  (dextrotartaric  or.dextroracemic 
acid)  is  quite  widely  disseminated  in  the  free  state  in  vari- 
ous plants  and  berries ;  its  chief  source,  however,  being  the 
grape,  in  which  it  occurs  as  the  hydric-potassic  tartrate 
(cream  of  tartar).    It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  crude  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  slowly  adding  pulverized  chalk  as 
long  as  the  mixture  effervesces.     Usually,  1  part  of  chalk 
is  sufficient  to  decompose  4  parts  of  tartar.    Insoluble  calcic 
tartrate  and  soluble  potassic  tartrate  are  formed  by  this 
operation.    Upon  filtering,  and  adding  the  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  calcic  chloride,  all  the  tartaric  acid  is  obtained  as  a 
precipitate  of  calcic  tartrate.    The  two  precipitates  are  then 
united,  washed,  and  decomposed  into  insoluble  calcic  sul- 
phate and  free  tartaric  acid  by  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  di- 
luted with  7  of  water  for  every  5  of  the  salt  taken.    The  fil- 
trate is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans,  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
This  acid  can  also  be  artificially  produced  by  the  o'xidation 
of  milk-sugar,  glucose,  starch,  gum,  etc.,  with  nitric  acid. 
Dextrotartarie  acid  has  the  composition  H^CtUtOe,  being 
dibasic.      It  forms  colorless  transparent  rhombic  prisms, 
which  become  strongly  electrical  when  gently  heated.     It 
is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion becomes  mouldy  on  standing,  and  is  gradually  eon- 
verted  into  acetic  acid.  Dextrotartaric  acid  is  distinguished 
from  its  isomeres  by  the  fact  that  in  aqueous  solution  it 
exerts  a  strong  right-handed  rotation  on  polarized  light. 
In  its  crystalline  structure  it  bears  an  interesting  relation 
to  the  isomeric  lajvotartaric  acid.     The  crystals  of  the  two 
acids  resemble  one  another  perfectly  in  form,  excepting 
that  ordinary  tartaric  acid  presents  hemihedral  faces  on 
the  right  of  the  crystal,  which  in  lasvotartaric  acid  are 
situated  on  the  left  or  opposite  side ;  so  that  the  reflection 
a  crystal  of  the  dextro-acid  represents  one  of  the  Isevo- 
acid.     The  dextro-  and  Iffivo-tartrates  exhibit  the  same 
liftercnce  in  their  crystalline  form.     In  pyro-electrical  re- 
lations also  crystals  of  dextrotartaric  acid'  present  proper- 
s  opposite  to  those  of  the  lievo-acid.     Dextrotartaric 
id  precipitates  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkaline  earths ; 
itions  of  plumbic,  argentic,  and  potassic  salts     The 
precipitate  with  potassium  compounds  (cream  of  tartar) 
serves  for  the  detection  of  the  acid  in  the  presence  of  other 
organic  acids.     Potassic  acetate  is  the  most  advantageous 
precipitant,  the  addition  of  alcohol,  in  which  the  precipitate 
s  insoluble  and  of  a  little  acetic  acid  if  the  fluid  be  neutral 
being  also  advisable.   Boiling  tartaric  acid  reduces  argentic 
auric,  and  platmic  salts,  and  prevents  the  precipitation  of 
ic  salts  of  copper  and  iron  by  the  alkalies,  the  latter  prop- 
erty being  frequently  utilized  in  chemical  analysis      Dex- 
trotartaric acid  melts  at  338°  P.;  at  a  higher  temperature 
it  18  converted  into  several  isomeric  acids.     By  increased 
m   r''i7nT  <0'Pyroracc"»<>,  H2.C,H606)  and  pyrotartarie 
!.t5H604)  acids  are  produced.     When  heated  with  the 
,lkal,es,  it  loses  water,  and  the  oxalate  and  acetate  of  the 
base  are  formed.     By  oxidation  doxtrotartaric  acid  is  de! 
composed  into  carbonic  and  formic  acids;  when  treated 
with  reducing  agents,  either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hvdrogen 
are  eliminated,  and  malm  or  s, ,,.,.;,.;,.  o-u  -•-  _u..:_ 'j     , 


with  the  same  proportion  of  acid  as  the  monatomic  ele 
mcnt,  such  as  potassio-ferric  tartrate,  K.FeO.C,II,O6  'ml 
those  analogous  to  tartar  emetic,  such  as  argento-antirno 


nious  tartrate,  Ag.SbO.C4H40«.     The  only  quadribasic  tar- 
trates as  yet  prepared  are  those  of  lead  and  zinc      The 
dcxtrotartrates  possess  the  peculiar  crystalline,  rotatory 
and   pyro-electrical  characters  of   the  dextro-acid       The 
neutral  tartrates  of  the  alkalies  are  easily  soluble  in  water  • 
those  of  the  earthy  and  heavy  metals  arc,  for  the  most  part' 
insoluble.     When  strongly  heated,  all  tartrates  are  carbon- 
ized and  emit  the  odor  of  burnt  sugar. 
_    The  isomeric  Ixvotartaric  arid  is  obtained  upon  neutral 
izmg  equal  parts  of  racemic  acid,  one  with  soda   the  other 
with  ammonia,  mixing  the  fluids,  and  allowing  the  double 
salt  to  crystallize;  half  of  the  crystals  formed  posses  the 
hemihedral  faces  common  to  dcxtrotartrates,  the  remainder 
showing  those  characteristic  of  the  Ia>vo-salts.     Upon  me- 
chanically separating  the  two  varieties,  dissolving  them  in 
water,  adding  plumbic  nitrate,  and  decomposing  the  nre 
cipitates  with  sulphuric  acid,  solutions  of  the  dextro-  and 
luevo-acids  are  obtained.     Louvotartario  acid  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  complete  fermentation  of  racemic  acid    by 
which  the  dextro-acid  present  is  decomposed,  and  by  the 
fractional   crystallization   of  cinchonicine   racemate        It 
turns  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left   but 
possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  dextro  ucid 

excepting  tlmtitgives  with  asparagineagummy  compound! 
whereas  the  analogous  dextro-salt  is  crystalline  When 
equal  amounts  of  the  dextro-  and  licvo-tartaric  acids  are 
mixed  and  evaporated,  racemic  acid  is  produced  •  in  the 
same  manner  racemates  are  obtained  from  mixtures'  of  dex 
tro-  and  laevo-tartratcs. 

RACEMIC  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  that  head 
It  has  lately  been  obtained  upon  heating  the  dextro-acid 
with  water  for  some  time  in  sealed  glass  tubes 

Tartaric  acid  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  in  the 
preparation  of  effervescing  drinks  and  baking-powders 
Some  of  the  tartrates,  such  as  tartar  emetic,  Rochelle  salt, 
and  the  potassio-ferric  tartrate  (tartnrun  ctialubeatui)  DOS' 
sess  valuable  medicinal  properties.  J.  P.  BAWERSHALL. 

Tar'tars,  or,  more  properly,  Tatars,  is  not  a  strictly- 
defined  ethnological  name,  but  used  by  some  in  a  wider  by 
others  in  a  narrower,  and  always  in  a  somewhat  vague 
sense.  The  word  Ta-tar  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  was 
first  applied  to  those  Mongolian  tribes  who  on  their  swift 
horses  descended  from  the  Altai  plateaus  into  the  Chinese 
lowlands,  robbing  and  plundering.  When  adopted  by  the 
Europeans,  the  word  was  changed  into  TV-tar,  with  an  al- 
usion  to  the  classical  Tartarus,  and  it  was  applied  to  all 
those  tribes  and  races  which  Genghis  Khan  had  brou-'ht 
under  his  sway  and  led  into  Europe,  including  not  only 
Mongolian,  but  also  Tungusian  and  Turkish  races.  At 
present  the  name  is  used  partly  in  a  wider  sense,  compris- 
ing all  the  various  tribes  and  races  inhabiting  the  plateaus 
of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  and  not  bclongini  to  the 
Aryan  family ;  partly,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  compris- 
ing he  Kirgheez,  the  Oozbeks,  and  some  other  tribes  in- 
habiting Toorkistan  and  the  adjacent  regions. 

,  iTl"''ta,rus  >8  ^ed  synonymously  with  Hade,  by  the 
later  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  but  with  Homer  it  means 
a  separate  place,  as  far  below  Hades  as  the  heavens  are 
above  earth  into  which  Zeus  had  thrown  the  worst  offend- 
ers against  his  authority.  Later  poets,  however,  sometimes 
make  a  distinction  between  Tartarus  and  the  Elysian  Kiel. Is 
as  two  divisions  of  Hades,  the  former  occupied  by  the  crim. 
inals,  the  latter  simply  inhabited  by  the  dead.  As  a  person- 
itication,  lartarus  is  represented  as  the  son  of  .Ether  and 
Oea  (air  and  earth),  and  by  his  mother  he  was  father  to 
the  Gigantes,  Typhoeus  and  Echidna.  The  appellation 
pater  Tartarus  is  used  for  Pluto. 

Tar'tary,  one  of  those  geographical  names  which 
change  meaning  according  to  time  and  place,  but  which 
never  and  nowhere  attain  any  well-defined  signification. 
the  Middle  Ages  the  name  denoted  the  whole  central 
part  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  Dnieper  to  the 
bea  of  Japan.  Later,  a  division  into  European  and  Asi- 
3  Tartary  took  place,  and  the  name  of  European  Tartary 
was  soon  confined  to  the  territory  now  called  Crimea,  while 
that  of  Asiatic  Tartary  first  signified  the  whole  empire  of 
Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors,  then  Toorkistan  alone 
with  the  exclusion  of  Toorfan,  Mongolia,  and  Mantchooria, 
and  now  only  that  part  of  Toorkistan  which  does  not  be- 
long either  to  Russia  or  to  China. 

iro^nrt.i'?.iJ(<fIUSEPPE)>  b-  at  Pirano>  Istria,  Apr.  12, 
1602;  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  ho 
led  a  very  wild  life,  and  finally  eloped  with  the  niece  of 
Cardinal  Cornaro ;  kept  concealed  for  two  years  in  a  mon- 
astery of  Assisi,  where  ho  studied  music  under  Father 
IJoemo ;  continued  subsequently  his  musical  studies  under 

ic  violinist  Veracini,  and  became  the  first  violinist  of  his 
time.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Prague  and  Vienna  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  afterward  in  Padua,  where 

ad.  ieb.  16,  1770.     Of  his  compositions,  his  Senate  du 
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!>;<ilile  is  still  performed  now  and  then;  he  also  wrote  a 
couple:  of  treatises  on  music. 

TnrtratCH.     Sec  TARTARIC  ACID. 

Tnrudant',  town  of  Morocco,  province  of  Soos,  near  the 
southern  .slope  of  the  Atlas  .Mountains,  4  miles  from  the 
river  SHOD  and  1 1  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  has  several  fine  mosques  and  a  citadel,  but  is 
cKc  poorly  built.  Its  dyeworks  and  manufactures  of  leather 
anil  copperwiirc  are  ini|i<irtaiit.  1'.  estimated  at  30,11111). 

Tasflirruu'  (Ki.zKAit  AI.KXANDRK),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Quebec, 
Canada,  in  ISIS;  studied  divinity  in  the  seminary  of  that 
city  ;  ordiiiiiud  a  Koman  Catholic  priest  IStli  ;  professor  of 
mental  philosophy,  director  of  studies,  and  superior  of  the 
seuiinarv;  appointed  professor  of  eation  law  in  Laval  Uni- 
versity I's.'iii ;  administrator  of  the  diocese  1870,  and  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Quebec  Mur.  19,  1871. 

Taschereau  (JULES  Axiom-:),  b.  at  Tours  Dec.  19, 
I "!•  I;  became  very  early  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Parisian  press,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  \n- 
tinnal ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  government  shortly- 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  ls:ill,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
journalistic  activity :  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Ilintoi  •/<  '/•  * 
<<••  'I', ill.  nt it nt  ili-i  llfitux  (6  vols.,  1833-34),  and  founded 
the  /A  <•"'  ,-<'trn*f,rrti/'i'  (20  vols..  18M3-37);  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1838-42,  and  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  181S;  received  an  appointment  at  the  Na- 
tional Library  in  1852,  and  became  its  director-general  in 
1*58.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  11,  1874.  He  published  editions 
of  the  works  of  Moliere,  Boufflers,  etc. ;  superintended  the 
publication  of  the  catalogue  of^the  National  Library,  and 
wrote  Ilistoire  df.  la  Vie  et  dea  £crit«  de  Moliere  (1825)  and 
Hinl'iire  de  la  Vie  et  den  Ouvragcs  de  Curneille  (1829),  both 
of  which  have  been  reprinted  several  times. 

Tashkcnd't  capital  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Toor- 
kistan,  and  the  most  populous  city  in  Central  Asia,  in  a 
gently-sloping,  well-watered,  fertile  plain,  covered  with 
numerous  fruit  trees,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alatan  and  Chat- 
kal  mountains,  and  has  70,072  inhabitants(1871),  of  whom 
4d,000  are  Sartes — that  is,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian population  of  the  country ;  the  rest  consist  principally 
of  Kirgheez,  Tatars  (Oozbeks),  some  Jews,  and  merchants 
from  other  parts  of  Asia,  who,  like  the  Russians,  number- 
ins  from  2000  to  3000,  inhabit  separate  quarters  of  the 
city.  The  old  city  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  7  miles  long 
and  pierced  by  nine  gates  ;  it  forms  an  oval  whose  greater 
axis  lies  in  the  direction  W.  to  E.,  and  which  is  bent  inward 
to  the  S.  In  the  hollow  thus  formed  the  Russian  town, 
the  so-called  European  town,  is  built.  It  is  laid  out  after 
the  manner  of  European  cities,  and  regularly  built;  the 
streets  are  broad,  well  lighted,  and  lined  on  both  sides  by 
canals  of  running  water  and  rows  of  shady  trees.  S.  W. 
of  the  European,  and  S.  of  the  Asiatic  city,  is  situated  the 
Russian  citadel,  an  immense  construction,  with  barracks 
and  military  stores,  and  surrounded  by  a  bastioned  wall. 
Many  houses  in  the  European  city  were  built  after  Eu- 
ropean fashion  by  Sartes,  and  are  let  out  by  them  to  for- 
eigners. The  new  great  caravanserai  forms  the  centre  of 
the  wholesale  business.  The  Asiatic  city  has  narrow, 
crooked,  and  ill-paved  streets,  lined  with  houses  with  flat 
roofs.  Tashkcnd  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  cities  of 
Central  Asia,  from  old  times  the  seat  of  an  important  ag- 
riculture and  a  brisk  trade.  Here  the  roads  from  Kashgar 
meet  with  those  which  lead  S.  from  Samarcand,  N.  from 
Orenburg  and  Siberia,  into  Central  Asia.  The  value  of 
foreign  goods  exchanged  in  the  city  amounted  during  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1873  to  10,600,000  rubles ;  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  exportation  and  importation  are  cotton  fabrics, 
metal  ware,  and  silk.  The  Arab  geographers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  called  the  city  Shush;  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Kirgheez  Ko- 
saks;  in  1810  it  was  taken  by  the  khan  of  Khokan,  and 
Sept.  12,  1867,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Tas'man  (Anui,  JANSSF.N),  b.  at  Hoorn,  province  of 
North  Holland,  probably  in  1600  ;  was  sent  by  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  Van  Diemcn,  to 
circumnavigate  the  Australian  continent;  left  Batavia 
Aug.  14,  1642;  passed  Mauritius  Oct.  8;  discovered  Nov. 
24  the  island  which  ho  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but 
which  now  is  called  Tasmania;  Dec.  13,  the  southern 
island  of  New  Zealand ;  Jan.  6,  the  Friendly  Islands ; 
Feb.  6,  the  Fejeo  Islands;  and  returned  to  Batavia  June 
15,  1643.  Of  this  voyage  ho  published  an  account  which 
was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1722,  together  with  the 
voyage  of  Coreal.  Jan.  29.  1644,  ho  set  out  on  a  new 
voyage,  along  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland, 
but  from  this  voyage  ho  never  returned,  and  no  particulars 
concerning  it  were  ever  received. 

Tasma'nia,  an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
situated  to  the  S.  E.  of  Australia,  between  lat.  40° 


44'  and  43°  38'  S.,  was  called  Van  Diemen's  Land  up 
to  1854;  comprises  an  area  of  26,215  scj.  in.,  and  has  the 
form  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  steep,  rocky  coasts 
indented  with  numerous  bays,  which  afford  good  har)ioi>. 
Three  mountain-ranges,  of  whose  highest  peaks  the  Hum 
boldtsberg  reaches  5200  feet,  the  Henlomond  I70D  feet, 
traverse  the  island  in  the  direction  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  V..,  but  the  general  character  of  the  surface  is  that 
of  a  plateau  diversified  by  hills,  and  valleys,  tolerably 
well  watered,  and  covered  almost  entirely  with  forests. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tamar,  Dcrwent,  and  Arthur, 
which  flow  through  fertile  plains  rich  in  meadows.  The 
climate  does  not  allow  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants, 
but  is  favorable  to  all  the  plants  and  fruits  of  Central 
Kurope;  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  carried  on 
with  success.  The  mountains  art;  rich  in  iron  and  eopper 
ore,  coal,  marble,  alum,  and  crystals.  Characteristic  among 
the  native  animals  are  the  emu,  an  ostrich-like  bird,  and  the 
kangaroo,  but  they  have  of  late  been  so  ruthlessly  hunted 
that  they  have  now  become  nearly  extinct.  The  original 
inhabitants  were  Papuans,  and  in  1815  they  still  num- 
bered 5000,  but  they  have  been  treated  so  cruelly  by  the 
foreigners  who  settled  in  the  island  that,  although  coloniza- 
tion did  not  begin  until  1803,  the  native  population  is  now 
wholly  exterminated;  the  last  Papuan  died  in  1869.  Dec. 
31,  1874,  the  population  mustered  104,176,  of  which  55,117 
were  males  and  49,054  females.  The  immigration  is  in- 
considerable; 6265  immigrated  in  1874,  but  7714  emigrated. 
Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are  the  principal  occupa- 
tions. Mar.  31,  1875,  there  were  under  cultivation  and  in 
crops  57,633  acres  of  wheat,  5129  of  barley,  32,704  of  oats, 
29  of  rye,  5174  of  peas,  511  of  beans,  96  of  tares,  6978  of 
potatoes,  1777  of  turnips,  109  of  carrots,  1041  of  mangel- 
wurzel,  52  of  onions,  1803  of  artificial  grasses,  30,486  of 
hay,  2  of  tobacco,  658  of  hops,  5976  of  gardens  and  orch- 
ards, 1058  of  green  forage,  93,176  of  permanent  artificial 
grasses,  22,512  of  bare  fallow,  59,629  of  other  cultivated 
land ;  total  land  in  cultivation,  326,486  acres,  of  which 
3880  acres  were  new  land  broken  up  during  the  year, 
13,880  under  rotation  of  crops.  In  the  year  ending  Mar, 
31,  1875,  there  were  produced  1,066,861  bushels  of  wheat, 
125,469  of  barley,  877,243  of  oats,  474  of  rye,  99,556  of 
peas,  12,312  of  beans,  1378  of  tares,  23,031  of  artificial 
grass-seed,  150,978  of  apples,  31,020  of  pears,  26,169  tons 
of  potatoes,  12,603  of  turnips,  1021  of  carrots,  12,569  of 
mangel-wurzel,  182  of  onions,  41,144  of  hay,  2150  pounds 
of  tobacco,  811,476  of  hops.  In  1874  an  acre  of  crown- 
land  was  bought  for  £1  2«.  !$</.  in  the  country,  and  for 
£9  10«.  in  the  city.  Mar.  31,  1875,  the  colony  possessed 
23,208  horses— 22,849  on  private  property,  359  on  crown- 
land;  110,450  horned  cattle — 105,416  on  private  property, 
5034  on  crown-land;  1,714,168  sheep,  including  lambs — 
1,590,511  on  private  property,  123,657  on  crown-land; 
2579  goats,  10  mules,  13  asses,  51,468  pigs.  In  trades  and 
manufactories  3391  persons  were  engaged  as  masters — 
namely,  105  bakers,  177  blacksmiths,  322  boot  and  shoo 
makers,  200  butchers,  179  carpenters,  308  general  dealers, 
153  grocers,  102  hawkers,  402  publicans,  etc.  In  1874, 
185  persons  were  engaged  in  gold-mining,  and  the  value  of 
the  product  amounted  to  £18,491,  of  which  £8899  was  in 
Mathinna  and  £9592  in  Nine  Miles  Springs ;  9276  tons  of 
coal  were  raised,  14,000  cubic  feet  of  flagstone,  877  tons 
and  24,920  cubic  feet  of  freestone,  1400  tons  of  iron  ore, 
7612  bushels  of  lime,  445  tons  of  limestone,  250,000 
slates,  and  490  tons  of  tin  ore.  The  commerce,  chiefly 
carried  on  by  the  cities  of  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston, 
is  very  brisk :  214  vessels,  of  63,302  tons  burden,  entered, 
and  228  vessels,  of  62.302  tons  burden,  cleared  the  harbor 
of  Hobart  Town  in  1874 ;  393  vessels,  of  51,404  tons  burden, 
entered,  and  392  vessels,  of  57,548  tons  burden,  cleared  the 
harbor  of  Launceston.  Including  the  minor  ports  of  Stanley, 
Wynyard,  Leith,  and  Torquay,  the  total  entrances  amounted 
to  607  vessels,  of  119,706  tons  burden,  the  total  clearances 
to  620  vessels,  of  119,801  tons  burden.  Three  vessels 
were  from  the  TJ.  S.,  the  rest  from  Great  Britain  anil  her 
colonies.  The  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,257,785, 
of  the  exports  to  £925,325:  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 

Sortation  are  bark,  bran,  and  pollard,  butter  and  cheese, 
our,  fruit,  gold,  grain,  hides,  skins  and  leather,  hops, 
horses,  sheep,  oatmeal,  oil,  timber,  vegetables,  wool.  The 
value  of  the  wool  exported  amounted  to  £350,713.  The 
internal  traffic  is  very  limited.  There  is  only  one  railway, 
the  Launceston  and  Western,  45  miles  long,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  government.  Its  construction  and  equipment 
cost  £427,946 ;  its  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1874 
amounted  to  £18,328  4«.  lOrf. :  91,264  passengers  and 
24,802  tons  of  goods  were  carried  over  it.  In  1874  the 
postal  department  had  163  stations,  186  officials,  1530 
miles  of  post-roads,  and  carried  1,282,854  letters,  34,617 
packets,  and  990,588  newspapers;  its  revenue  was  estimated 
at  £12,700,  its  expenditure  at  £20,002.  The  telegraph  had 
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23  stations,  carried  42.0U2  messages, earned  £7901  5..  lln". 
and  -PI-MI  69348  17«.  .'!'/.  A  submarine  cable  connects 
Low  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar  with  Queensland. 
Of  emit  iiii|,,irtiiucc  for  (he  internal  traffic  are  the  ex- 
ertions t,,  make  the  Tamar  navigable  above  Ltnneelton; 
after  several  years'  labor  the  Whirlpool  Reach  Rock,  390 
:,-  11  ud'  '.MI  feet  broad,  has  been  blasted.  In  ad- 
ounistnUire  respects  Tasmania  is  directly  under  the  ISritish 
eidnnial  secretary,  has  a  governor  and  commandcr-in-chicf. 
an  c.\eciitive  council,  legislative  council,  anil  a  house  of 
a--cmlilv  in  whii-h  eai-h  electoral  district  sends  a  deputy, 
lli.iiart  Town  is  the  scat  of  government.  The  budget  of 
I  f,,r  I>7I  showed  a  revenue  of  £3L'7.925,  an  ex- 
i,,n  linuv  of  £.17 1,  UTS.  and  a  public  debt  of  £1,476,700. 

With  rcs'ie-r  I lucation  and  religion,  Tasmania  has  117 

public  si'-h.p.ils.  with  about  8000  pupils.  In  1870  there 
MIL-  .,...'.'  ::i  persons  who  could  read  and  write,  13,945  who 
cimld  only  read,  and  20,114  who  could  neither  read  nor 
wrire.  Tin-re  \M-re  ;',10  churches,  chapels,  etc.;  53,017 
uis  bcloiiL.'i'il  to  the  Church  of  England,  22,091  to  the 
in  Catholic  church,  the  rest  to  other  sects.  Among 
the  charitable  establishments  may  be  mentioned  the  gene- 
ral hospitals  in  Hobart  Town,  Launceston,  Campbell  Town, 
and  New  Norfolk,  the  queen's  asylum  for  destitute  children, 
the  Cascade  pauper  establishment,  the  invalid  depot  in 
Launccstun,  etc. 

Jliiti't-ij. — Tasmania  was  discovered  in  1642  by  the  Butch 
explorer  Tasman,  and  called  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  after  the 
Dutch  ^,,\  ertinr  of  tho  East  Indies.  In  1803  it  was  colon- 
ized from  Sydney,  llov.  King  sent  Lieut.  Bowcn  hither 
with  3  soldiers  and  10  male  and  6  female  convicts,  and 
these  settled  near  the  point  whore  now  Hobart  Town 
stands.  A  few  mouths  later  two  English  vessels  arrived, 
and  the  settlement  wns  increased  by  a  number  of  convicts. 
Hard  times  came,  full  of  famine,  robbery,  murder,  fights 
among  the  colonists  themselves  and  with  the  natives,  with 
bushrangers,  escaped  convicts,  etc.,  and  the  importation  of 
convicts  continued  to  be  very  heavy.  In  1842,  59.000  free 
and  20,000  convicts  lived  in  Tasmania.  In  1825,  Tas- 
mania was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  anil  established 
as  an  independent  colony,  and  from  that  time  it  has  pro-  I 

-tc:nlily  though  very  slowly.    AUGUST  NIKMANN. 
Tassaert'   (NIC-OLAS  FRANCOIS  OCTAVE),   b.  at  Paris 
July  26,  ISOO;  studied  painting  at  the  school  of  fine  art 
and  under  (Jirard  and  Lethiere;  began  to  exhibit  in  1831 
and  painted,  besides  portraits,  historical  and  genre  pieces 
of  which  tho  most  remarkable  are  Fanirailles  de  Daijouer 
d  Xaiiit- Denis  in  the  museum  of  Versailles,  Le  Marchanu 
fEmlavtt,  Le  Summcil  de  I'Enfant  Jeans,  etc.     D.  Anr 
26,  1874. 

Tassisudon',  tho  capital  of  BOOTAN  (which  see),  in 
lat.  27°  30'  N.,  Ion.  89°  40'  E.,  on  the  Gaddada,  an  affluent 
of  the  Brahmapootra.  It  contains  a  palace  for  the  two 
rajahs,  of  whom  tho  dhcrma-rajah  lives  in  a  high  tower, 
together  with  a  beautiful  idol,  and  the  dob-rajah  in  a  square 
edifice  which  encloses  the  tower.  The  whole  palace  is 


.  palace 

rthcrmore  surrounded  by  rows  of  smithies,  in  which  me- 
tallic idols  arc  manufactured,  and  outside  of  these  factories 
extends  the  town.  The  style  is  thoroughly  theocratic. 

Tas'so  (BmixAnno),  b.  at  Bergamo  Nov.  11,  1493,  Of  a 
noble  family;  received  an  excellent  education;  accom- 


, ,  o  wroe 

great  epic  in  100  cantos,  L'Amadigi,  founded  on  the  story 
Vi.Knhs  de  (Jaul.     In  1547  he  left  Sorrento,  having  lost 
ft  and  being  persecuted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
o  entered  the  service  first  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  after- 


"  °     I 


mi  '  an      "  as  governor  of      "g'ia 

s  lync  poems  were  much  admired,  but  his 
as  a  poet  was  subsequently  overshadowed  by  that  of 
his  son,  Torquato  Tasso.     His  letters,  edited  by  Segbez"  i 

aro  of  sreat  intorest  f°r  the  lite- 


Tasso  (TORQDATO),  b.  at  Sorrento  Mar.  11,  1544. 
"  1>n;™lllnK!  cd«cate'1  ««t  by  the  Jesuits  at  N 


Rome     , 

tome,  ami  Bergamo,  then  at  the 


Naples 


finished  the  first  eight  songs  of  his  epic,  he  left  the  cardi- 
nal, received  a  kind  of  court  appointment  and  a  pension 
from  Alfonso  II.,  and  settled  at  Ferrara,  where  he  lived 
very   happily   for   several   years,    enjoying   the    intimate 
friendship  of  tho  duke  and  his  two  sisters,  Lucrczia  ami 
Eleonora.     Amintn  was  written  and  performed  at  the  court 
with  great  splendor,    and  in    1575   <;,•;•„„„/,.,„,„,.   /.//„,.„,„ 
was  completed.     But  in  tho  mean  time  a  peculiar  melan- 
choly had  developed  in  his  mind,  and  it  sometimes  burst 
into  open  lunacy.      His  relation  to  tho  ducal  faiuilv   bad 
been  disturbed,  whether  on  account  of  a  vehement  passion 
for  the  princess  Eleonora  or  from  some  other  cause  is  not 
known.     The  criticisms,  rivalries,  and  intrigues  which  as  a 
poet  and  a  courtier  ho  could  not  escape  overwhelmed  his 
imagination;  he  grew  suspicious  toward  all,  saw  a  secret 
enemy  in  everybody,  and  finally  fled  from  the  court  in  1577. 
lie  sought  refuge  with  his  sister  at  Sorrento,  and  here  his 
mind  soon  became  calm  and  clear  again.     Ho  now  yearned 
for  Ferrara,  wrote  to  the  duke,  and,  although  the  answer 
he  received  was  very  cool,  he  returned.    But  he  had  hardly 
arrived  before  tho  disease  again  seized  his    mind.     Once 
more  he  fled,  and  once  more  he  returned.     His  anxiety  to 
re-establish  the  old  relation  to  this  family  became  more 
and  more  passionate  as  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
to  him  that  such  a  re-establishment  was  impossible.     His 
manners,  his  denunciations,  became  finally  so  provoking 
that  the  duke  confined  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in  1579. 
Here  he  remained  seven  years,  while  his  great  work  wag' 
read  not  only  in  Italy,  but  all  through  Europe,  and  made 
his  name  one  of  the  first  of  his  ago.     At  last,  in  1586,  the 
duke  released  him.  and  he  now  resided  for  a  short  time  in 
Mantua,  and  then  settled  at  Naples.     He  was  poor,  sick 
and  suffering.     In  1594,  Pope  Clement  VIII.  invited  him 
to  come  to  Rome  and  ho  crowned  on  the  capitol,  but  he 
died  before  the  solemnity  took  place,  Apr.  25,  1595    and 
lies  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Onofrio  in  Rome.     Besides 
the  above-mentioned  works  he  wrote  Torri*mnnd<i,  a  tragedy, 
a  number  of  beautiful  lyrical  poems,  some  dialogues' and' 
essays,  some  letters,  etc.     A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  33  vols.  at  Pisa  (1821-32);  a  select  edition  in 
5  vols.  at  Milan  (1823-25).    Biographies  have  been  written 
by  Manso  (Naples,   1619),  Serassi    (Rome,  1785),    Black 
(Edinburgh,    1810).    Milman    (London,    1850).     (Sec  also 
Richard  Henry  Wilde,  Coi,/,  ,/„,-,«  ,„„/  /.',„, ,,,-,.;,,,,,  concern- 
ing the  Lore,  Madness,  anil  fmprwiuneni  of  Tornuato  Taeeo 
(2  vols.,  New  York,  1842).     English  translations  of  Geru- 
salemme  Liberata  by  Edward  Fairfax  (London,  1600)  and 
by  J.  K.  James  (2  vols.,  1865).)        CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Taste.      See   SENSES   and   HISTOLOGY,   by  COL    J  J 
WOODWARD,  M.  D. 

Tatars.    See  TARTARS. 

Tate,  new  county  of  N.  W.  Mississippi,  formed  in  1 873 
from  De  Soto  and  Marshall,  is  traversed  by  Coldwatcr  River 
and  by  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  U.  R.,'has  a  rollino-  sur- 
face, jmd^  a  fertile  soil  productive  of  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
Cap.  Senatobia.  Area,  406 

P.  2678. 

Tate  (NAHUM),  b.  in  Dublin  in  1652;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College;  went  to  London,  devoted  himself  to  litera-  V 
turc,  and  in  1692  fitly  succeeded  Shadwell  as  poet-laureate  • 
fell  into  pecuniary  straits,  and  died  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Mint,  where  debtors  were  privileged  from  arrest,  lie  assist- 
ed Drydcn  in  the  composition  of  Absalom  am/  Ai-hitoolirl, 
most  of  the  second  and  poorer  part  belonging  to  Tate;  per- 
petrated an  alteration  of  .Shakspeare's  King  Lenr,  which 
kept  the  stage  for  a  long  time  in  place  of  the  original ;  as 
poet-Iaureato  produced  commonplace  birthday  odes  and 
elegies;  and  put  forth  several  works  in  prose  and  verso, 
among  which  are  about  half  a  score  of  dramatic  pieces.  He 
is  chiefly  known  as  a  psalmodist.  the  versions  of  the  Psalms 
executed  by  him  and  Nicholas  Brady  being  still  retained 
in  the  English  Rook  of  Common  Prayer;  these  first  ap- 
peared under  the  title,  Essay  of  a  New  Version  of  the 
Jsalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the  first  Ticentu.  l,u  .V.  //,•«,/» 
»ii<i  2V.  Tate  (1695),  which  was  followed  by  The  Book  of 
salms,  a  New  Version  in  Met,;,  /i/1,,1  to  the  Tunes  used  'in 
the  Chttrches,by  X.  Tate  and  N.  liradi/  (1690).  and  A  Xiip- 
plement  of  Church  Hymns  (1700).  D.  at  Southwark  Aug. 
i2f  1  /  l.i. 

Tate  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1820;  became  pro- 
essor  of  mathematics  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  Na- 
tional Society's  Training  College  at  Battersea,'  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Kncllcr  Training  College  at  Twickenham; 
s  a  member  of  several  scientific  associations,  and  a  con- 
ributor  to  their  Transactions  and  to  various  periodicals. 
Author  of  an  extended  scries  of  mathematical  textbooks  in 
high  repute  in  England,  and  of  Excr,-;*,-*  o,,  M,  ,-/,„,„•,..  n,,rf 
Vatural  Philosophy  (1846),  Outlines  of  Experiment,,! 


sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton. 
sq.  m.     P.  about  12,000. 
Tate,  tp.,  Clermont  eo.,  0. 
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iVi-y(ls50:  now  ed.  1854),  Elemml    of  Vechaniim  (1861), 

//,,,>,-„, M/,".;.     //,/<lV«»'/'-«,    /'• 

I'hiliKnnliii   (is:,:;;.    AV,  ,-l,-i,-iti/  for   /;,,,, •„,,,/-,,    I  |s.,l.     .U.../ 

tetinmand  Kli-i-tm-  //./,....../.-  ,'.i,n,,/  //.  </M  1  s.,  1 1, 

Ml-.-kllnil-n   mi' I   lll>'    SlllllH      I-:,,,,;,,,     I    IS...,).    I'll,'/,,,,:/,/!!/  „/  Ell  II- 

i;ifia,i  l\x:>  I:  3d  pel.  I  son  i,  '/•/«•  /./«/.-  /•liilntnjiliir  (I  parts, 
I '  .,  ,  58  |,  and  other  educational  works. 

Tat'hnm  (Wn.i.i.m),  b.  nt    Mutton,  England,  in  IT.'iL': 

emi-ratel  t,  Virginia  ill    ITli'.i.  iiml  entered   a  mercantile 

establishment   '.M    tin.   .lames    Itivcr;    scnc.l    » '  adjutant 

,1  of  militia  against  the  Indians,  and  wrote  Uognph- 

ic:ii  ske> ••hi-<  of  »eune  of  their  principal  warrior*; 
faring  tin-  licioluiion  us  colonel  in  tin-  Virginia  oaralry, 
:m  1  *at  i> d'  the  parlv  wlni  stormed  the  rcd()lll)t  at  York - 

t-nvii  <»,-t.  1 1,  irsl  ;  and  in  I7sii.  in  connection  with  Col. 
.liihn  'I'lnlil,  compiled  the  first  trustworthy  account  of  the 
\\v. icm  territory.  B*  afterward  rtndled  law.  was  admitted 

t')  the  leu-  in   17M,  iiml  two  years  after  i-tablished  himself 
nt  Luinb-irtou.  \.  ('..  :in<l  in  ITS?  was  edecte-l  t'.  tin-  legi. 
latan-of  \.i.-tli  Carolina.      llc\i-ilel   England  iti  I7S9,  and 

again  in  I7'.is,  an.)  in  |sni  became  inperintendent of  the 

Lon  1  .11  i|.,.-ks.  Returning  to  Virginia  in  isfl.j,  he  became 
M  military  itorekeeper  in  tin.  fJ.8.  itrvloe.  In  his  nM  age 

he  was  reduced  to  pcnurv,  iiml  on  the  anniversary  of  Wanli- 
iii','ton's  l.irthilay,  Feb.  22,  islll.  after  indulging  in  fcstivi- 

(»••    ill  the  Richmond  arsenal,  in  wlliell    he    wa-    employed, 

In-  Hung  lii'n.-clf  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  just  aa  it 
red  otv.  im'l  was  instantly  killed.     Aiming  his  ptibli- 
cati  in  ,.,'.,/  nn  tin  t'iril  (mil  Militm-if  tiarrrnment 

i  if  ih,'  '!'•  interne  Cn/mn/,  Anulyrit  <•/  the  Stale  of  Yiryiniii 
(17!l  1 1.  I'/nii  far  iiuulatiny  (hi-  Mi-trnpnUt  In/  Mr.nnn  nf  a 
\,i, •;,, -,/,',•  I'm, ,il  and  llniiiirkt  on  Inlniul  I'amiln  (1798), 

I',, Hi!, 'ill    Ki-niinml/  nf  lull  I  ml    .\'iiri</rlliou    (1799),    I'allllllllili- 

r'it!'ui*  ,,»  lln-  .{ai-ii-nllm-i:  «n:l  UommfFet  <>f  the  United 
Xtnti-H  {  |S(10).  and  Iliatnry  mul  I'l-in-lii-iil  Knint/  "II  tlif  ''»' 

(HI-..  ,,uil  t'liiiiiiirm'  i if  Tobacco  (1800),  the  last  live  published 
in  London. 

Tntia'nus,  h.  about  1.10  A.  n.  in  Syria  or  Assyria; 
shi'lit-il  philoiopby  and  rbetorio ;  went  to  Homo  about  102; 
enjoyed  the  friendihip  of  •fartta  Martyr;  was  oonvcrte.l  b\ 
lii m  to  Christianity,  anil  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  npido^ies 
lor  Christianity  against  the  pajrnn  philosophers.  Urmia  ml 
Srmcot,  whiidl  is  still  extant,  edited  by  Worth  (Oxford, 
I7IHI].  After  the  death  of  Justin  (188),  Tatian  returned  to 
tin-  Ivist,  adopted  very  strange,  heterodox  ideas,  and  formed 
a  sect  which  attract,.  1  considerable  attention.  The  dog- 
matical \  lews  of  Tatian  he  bad  borrowed  from  various  sys- 
tems of  gnosticism;  his  morality  was  asceticism.  He  for- 
hade  marriage,  animal  food,  wine,  etc.;  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  the  sect  used  water,  whence  they  were  often 
palled  Ilvdroparastatai.  (See  Daniel,  Tatian  tier  Apuloyet, 
Halle.  1S37.) 

Tatler.     See  ADDISOX  and  STKKI.F. 

Tat'nall, county  of  S.  E.  Georgia,  lying  between  Alta- 
maba  and  Cannouchce  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  (3 real 
Ohoopcc  ;  surface  level,  soil  poor  and  sandy.  Staples,  live- 
stock, wool,  Indian  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  little 
cotton.  Cap.  Rcodsvillc.  Area,  about  1200  sq.  m.  P. 
48CO. 

Tatnall  (JosiAn),  b.  at  Bonaventura,  near  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  1702;  was  sent  to  school  at  Nassau,  island  of  New 
Providence,  but  ran  away  from  it:  in  1782,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Kbenezer,  Oa. ; 
was  made  colonel  in  1793  and  brigadier-general  in  1800; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature ;  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  1790-99,  and  governor  of  the  State  1801 
-02.  D.  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  June  6,  180,'i. 

Tntnall  (.TOSIAH,.IR.),  son  of  Josiah,  b.  at  Bonaventura, 
Oa.,  Nov.,  1796;  entered  the  navy;  served  under  Decatur 
against  the  Algcrincs;  commanded  a  gunboat  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  West  Indian  pirates;  was  made  com- 
mander in  1S:!S,  and  stationed  at  the  navy-yard  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass. ;  in  the  Mexican  war  participated  in  the  at- 
tacks on  Tampico,  Panuco,  and  Vera  Cruz;  in  1850  was 
promoted  captain,  and  in  1856  was  sent  as  flag-officer  of 
the  East  India  squadron;  in  1859  aided  the  British  in  the 
capture  of  the  Poiho  forts,  near  Canton,  China;  in  1860 
brought  the  Japanese  ambassadors  to  the  U.  S. ;  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1861,  when  Georgia 
M  >'<lc  1 ;  entered  the  Confederate  service  :  was  subsequently 
commander  of  the  iron-clad  Virginia :  after  the  close  of  the 
war  resided  in  Nova  Scotia  for  several  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Savannah,  where  bo  was  elected  harbor-master. 
1).  at  Savannah  June  15,  1871. 

Ta'ton's,  tp.,  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  879. 

Tat'ta,  town  of  Sindc,  Hindustan,  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus,  in  hit.  24°  46'  N.,  Ion.  68°  E..  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  cotton,  and  one  noteworthy  building,  a 
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mosque  of  brick,  but  else  it  i"  a  miserable  place,  surrounded 
by  ruins  e>f  its  former  splendor.  P.  e-timated  at  10,000. 

Tat'tam  (IlKXiiv),  I).  D..  I.L.H..  F.  U.S.,  b.  in  Ireland 
Dee.  2S,  17SS;  educated  at  Tlinily  College,  Dublin,  and  tit 
the  universities  of  ( i  ottingi-n  and  l.cyden.  wherein-  r,< 
h:  doetontl  H  - |.c"lnely  in  laws,  theology,  and  philosophy  ; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  was  re-tor  of  St. 
Ciithbert's.  lirdford,  l-i  •  MOtOI  ot'llieat  Wool- 

stom •.  Bucks,  during  a  portion  of  that  time;  became  arch- 

i  ol  Iledford  !s|:,,  anil  rector  of  Stamford  Rivers, 
Essex,  IS  HI,  and  was  afterward  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
tin-  .(iieen.  I>.  at  Stamford  Rivers  Jan.  s.  1  si;-;.  During 
his  travels  in  the  East,  early  in  the  century,  Ur.  Tattam 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages,  concerning  one  of  winch,  the  Coptic,  be  IM  -anie 
the  chief  modern  authority.  He  disco  \ered  at  I  he  eon  lent 
of  Nitria  in  the  X.  \V.  di-sert  of  K'/.\pt,  and  secured  for  tin, 
Ilrilish  Museum,  a  .-plendid  collection  of  ancient  Syrian 
MSS.,  which  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  re  -cut  researches. 
in  that  language.  Author  of  .1  Comptndioiu  Oraromar  of 
tli,-  l-.'ififfiti'in  /^tiiatittar.  elf.  (182H),  Itrj~it<<>n  jEgypthteo* 

Ltitiutun  t-.r  ritrrililt*  Lillf/iuf  £3gmtia6f  MiniHi/i'iiti*,  itr. 
(Oxford,  1835),  ]tn,,,l,  ,  •/../  l',,:/,li,t,ii',in<  I/.',..,.,../,  Lihra*,in 

l,ini/i"i  . I''ififj'ti"<'".  tut, in  /'"jiiifi  A-fii  ifcinphitieQ  //"'...'. 
fti;  (1836),  The  Ani-ie'nt  dipt  if  Yrniou  of  th.-  Haul;  „/' 
.lali  tlin  Jimt,  trnimliileil  nit'i  Kiiylluli  mid  nlm'l  (|s)7i, 
The  Apti9tfifii;it  t'niiKlitutiall*  ill  f'njitir,  irittl  ml  Kilffti»h 
Ti-mixl'itian  (1SI1M.  I'ra/i/irtir  Majnrrn  in  Itinln-tn  Lillijnir. 
jEyyptiai-x  (Oxford,  2  vols.,  1852),  and  several  charges  and 
theological  treatises.  Among  the  Syriae  MSS.  secured  by 
him  were  the  Ecclcniimticnl  Hintni-i/  nf  John,  Jli*lia/i  ,,f 
Ejihcmi*  (Oxford,  1853),  and  the  A'/,i'«//,-»  nf  li/imtinn  (1845), 
both  edited  in  the  Syriae  text  by  Dr.  William  Curcton.  and 
the  former  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  K.  Payne  Smith 
(1860). 

Tat'tler,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  birds  of  the 
snipe  family.  At  least,  as  the  terms  are  practically  em- 
j.lo\ed,  there  is  no  valid  distinction  between  the  tattlers 
and  the  sandpipers,  many  birds  being  by  some  writers 
called  by  the  one  or  the  other  name  at  random.  The  tat- 
tlers arc  of  several  genera  and  many  species.  Some  of 
them  are  very  fine  game-birds. 

Tauch'nitz  (KAUL  CIIRISTOPII  TRAUOOTT),  b.  at  Gross- 
pnrdau,  near  Grimma,  Saxony,  Oct.  29,  1701 ;  learned  the 
printing  trade  at  Leipsic  ;  worked  for  some  time  in  Unger's 
establishment  in  Berlin,  and  opened  in  1796  a  printing- 
house  in  Leipsic,  to  which  was  added  in  1798  a  bookstore, 
in  1800  a  type-foundry,  and  in  1816  the  first  stereotype- 
foundry  in  Germany.  From  his  establishment,  which  soon 
grew  and  became  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many, issued  those  celebrated  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  which  in  correctness,  convenience,  and  cheapness 
surpassed  all  other  editions  which  had  hitherto  appeared. 
— After  his  death  (Jan.  14,  1836)  his  son,  KAHI.  CiiiiistrAV 
PHILIPP  TAUCHNITZ,  b.  at  Leipsic  Mar.  4,  1798,  continued 
the  business  until  1865,  when  on  his  retirement  it  was 
broken  up  or  went  into  other  hands. — His  cousin,  CHRIS- 
TIAN BERN-HARD  TAUCHNITZ,  b.  Aug.  25,  1816,  established 
a  publishing-house  in  Leipsic  in  1837,  from  which  issued 
the  well-known  ('nllfriinn  nf  ltrit!nh  Autlion,  of  which 
over  1000  vols.  have  been  published.  He  was  made  a  baron 
in  1860. 

Tuiiisni  and  Tanists.    See  LAOU-TSZE,  by  C.  G.  l.r 
LAND,  A.  M. 

Tan'ler  (JOHANNES),  b.  at  Strasbourg  in  1290 ;  entered 
the  order  of  the  Dominicans  in  1308,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  The  scholastic  method,  how- 
ever, of  the  theology  of  that  time  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  ho 
felt  himself  drawn  toward  the  mystical  and  speculative 
writers  on  religion  and  philosophy  ;  and  this  tendency  was 
still  more  strengthened  within  him  after  his  return  to  Stras- 
bourg, where  he  met  with  Meistcr  Eckart.  Eckart's  pan- 
theism, however,  as  well  as  Suso's  sentimentalist]!,  remained 
foreign  to  him.  His  character  was  of  a  more  practical 
turn,  and  it  is  the  moral  bearing  of  the  religious  ideas 
which  forms  the  essence  of  all  his  writings.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  excursions  to  Cologne,  Bale,  etc.,  he  lived 
and  worked  in  Strasbourg  to  his  death,  June  16,  1361,  en- 
joying the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  preacher  of  his 
time,  and  setting  a  rare  example  of  Christian  courage, 
self-denial,  and  persistency  during  times  of  papal  ban,  of 
plague,  and  other  hardships.  His  writings,  consisting  of 
sermons,  the  celebrated  work  on  ^nlloirinff  the  Lowly  Life 
nf  Christ,  etc.,  wore  first  collected  in  1498.  A  translation 
into  new  High  German  was  given  by  Schlosser  (Frankfort, 
1826).  (See  Schmidt,  Jiilntinii'i*  Tnn/ir  i;>n  Stfiubitrg 
(Hamburg,  1841),  and  Miss  Winkworth,  Life  and  Time* 
of  Tauler  (1857),  containing  25  of  his  sermons;  American 
reprint,  ed.  by  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  1858.) 
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TAUNTON— TAWING. 


Taun'ton,  an  old  but  well-built  town  of   Lngland, 

,..„„,"    "s.".,-.-t.  ,.n  U.6  T,  .....  ,b«  Mm*  manutacurcs 

..  !inii  lrajc  „.  agricultural  and  dairy 

•     ''•  '  •''•"'''•  ,  „  .  ,  , 


« 

,  ™  /ho  valley  of  Taunton  River,  and  is  dietant  3 

.1  .    „<•   „    ,.f,,.'i.,'i-,ui<     ntrri 


M   i\  i'   1 1  ii  i  it  ~    .    " '  '  .  i    1      •     1 

machinists' Is.  steam-engines,  oilcloth,  and  brick. 

V'i iiv  h;,s  3  nati il  banks,  2  savings  banks,  pubUo 


r.ia      connecting  .-  .....  -  - 
m  I  ihe  East  nnJ  AVcst.  and  Daniel  on  an  extensive  trade 
IM  goal  and  grain  with  the  interior.     The  Bristol  County 
V'rii'iilturul  SiH-ietv  possesses  a  fine  estate  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  "lii>-h  is  annually  the  scene  of  a  most  successful 
Mural  and  mechanical  exhibition.     The   charitable 
Institution!  arc  a  home  of  aged  ladies,  and  a  city  mission 
v,  ith  commodious  chapel.     Within  the  city  limits  there  are 
20  incorporated  companies,  doing  business  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $2,675,000,  besides  a  large  number  of  unin- 
.ii  i'd  manufactories.    There  are  19  churches,  a  system 
of  public  schools,  and  an  incorporated  academy  maintained 
by  a  fund.     Valuation  of  city,  SI  8,000.000.     P.  18,629. 
WM.  HKED,  JK.,  En.  "  DAILY  GAZETTE." 

Tannton  River,  a  pleasant  navigable  stream,  is 
fon  .....  1  by  the  union  of  Matficld  and  Winnetuxet  rivers 
near  Halifax,  Mass.  Passing  Taunton.  it  expands  into  a 
wide  estuary,  which  opens  into  Narragansett  Bay. 

Tan'rida,  government  of  Russia,  bordering  on  the 
Dnieper,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  comprises  an 
area  of  25,856  sq.  m.,  with  658,549  inhabitants,  and  con- 
thc  peninsula  of  the  CRIMEA  (which  see)  and  some 
extensive  districts  of  the  mainland.  The  north-western 
part  of  the  Crimea  and  the  mainland  are  desert  steppes  in- 
terspersed with  salt  lakes  ;  they  are  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
who  contrive  to  feed  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the 
steppes  and  cultivate  some  millet.  The  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Crimea  is  beautiful,  resembling  Italy,  producing 
olives,  wine,  etc.,  and  inhabited  by  Russians,  Greeks,  and 
Jews. 

Tau'rine  [Lat.  taariu,  "bull"],  a  neutral  organic  com- 
pound, occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  ox  and  other  animals,  in 
which  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon 
taurochloric  acid;  it  is  also  contained  in  certain  raollusks. 
Upon  treating  ox-bile  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the 
liquid,  and  evaporating  the  nitrate,  it  is  obtained  in  crys- 
tals mixed  with  sodium  chloride,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  crystallization.  Taurine  has  been  looked  upon  as  an 
amide  of  iscthionic  acid,  from  which  it  can  be  artificially 
formed  by  heating  the  ammonic  salt  : 


Ammonic  Isethionalc. 


4  -  H20  =  C2H7NOjS. 

The  composition  of  taurine  is  CjIfyNOsS  ;  it  forms  large 
and  transparent  monoclinic  crystals,  which  dissolve  in 
water,  especially  when  hot,  but  which  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  is  isomerie  with  sulphite  of  aldehyde-am- 
monia. Although  taurine  contains  about  25  per  cent,  of 
sulphur,  it  is  a  remarkably  stable  compound.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  isethionic  acid, 
nitrogen  being  evolved  : 

Taurine.  Iscthiontc  acid. 

CzIIjNOsS  +  IIN02=  H.C2H5SO»  +  II20  +  2N. 

J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 
Tanromenium.    See  TAORMINA. 
Tau'rus    [Lat.,  "bull"],  a  constellation,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  occupying  the  region  corre- 
sponding to  the  sign  Gemini,  and  chronologically  to  the 
month  Apr.  20-May  21.    It  includes  the  remarkable  groups 
of  stars  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades,  and  is  rich  in  telescopic 
stars.     (See  ZODIAC.) 

Taurus,  the  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Asia 
Minor,  stretching  in  an  E.  to  W.  direction  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  (Julf  of  Adalia.  By  the  Alma-Dagh  it  com- 
municates with  the  Lebanon  Mountains  in  Syria,  and  by 
one  branch  of  the  Anti-Taurus  with  the  Caucasian  Moun- 
tains. It  rises  in  terraces  from  the  Mediterranean  to  a 
[eight  of  10,000  feet,  and  encloses  between  itself  and  Anti- 
Taurus  an  elevated  plain,  arid,  dotted  with  salt  lakes,  and 
evincing  the  same  character  as  the  plateaus  of  Central 
Asia. 


TailSS,  town  of  Bohemia,  has  breweries,  distilleries, 
tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics. 
P.  7382. 

Tautog',  a  corruption  of  the  aboriginal  name  (  T<nit<t</n 
iinitia  or  niijra),  a  well-known  tish  of  the  eastern  American 
coast,  of  considerable  economical  importance.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  Labrida:  and  sub-family  Labrina;,  and  is  re- 
lated to  the  wrasses  of  Europe,  but  is  the  only  member  of 
its  genus.  It  is  an  oblong  lish,  with  small  smooth  scales  ; 
the  opcrcular  bones  scalclcss,  and  the  checks,  with  few, 
distant,  and  imbedded  scales ;  the  teeth  on  the  jaws  conical 
and  in  two  rows,  and  none  behind  developed  as  canines  ; 
the  dorsal  spines  numerous  (17),  and  only  three  anal 
spines ;  the  rays  arc  D.  xvii.-lO,  A.  iii.-8  ;  the  color  in  tho 
adult  is  sometimes  an  almost  uniform  black,  but  generally 
more  or  less  blotched,  and  in  the  young  banded  and  other- 
wise decorated.  It  is  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Massachusetts  to  Carolina,  anil  rarer  farther  northward 
end  southward.  Its  average  weight  is  not  over  two  pounds, 
but  it  frequently  weighs  nine  or  ten  pounds,  and  an  excep- 
tionally large  one  of  twenty-two  pounds  has  been  noticed. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  large  numbers  and  in  shallow 
waters  on  the  New  England  and  New  York  coasts  between 
the  months  of  April  and  November,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  May  and  October.  It  is  then,  on  some  parts  of  tho 
coast,  the  most  abundant  of  the  larger  fishes,  and  is  a 
staple  market-fish,  and  sells  for  about  twelve  to  fifteen  cents 
a  pound.  It  spawns  in  May  or  June.  When  it  first  makes 
its  appearance  in  shallow  water,  it  refuses  the  hook,  but 
soon  takes  it  readily,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
caught  of  the  salt-water  fishes.  It  prefers  rocky  places 
and  slight  currents.  It  keeps  near  the  bottom,  and  preys 
upon  crustaceans  and  mollusks.  In  the  spawning  season, 
which  takes  place  in  June,  it  seeks  weedy  places  and  where 
eel-grass  grows,  and  therein  deposits  its  eggs. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tavern.  See  HOTEL,  by  C.  G.  LELAND,  A.  M. ;  HOTELS 
IN  AMERICA,  by  L.  P.  BROCKETT,  A.  M.,  M.  D. ;  and  INN- 
KEEPERS, by  PROF.  J.  N.  POMEROY,  LL.D. 

Tav'ern,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Mo.     P.  796. 

Tavernicr'  (JEAN  BAPTISTE),  b.  at  Paris  in  1605:  un- 
dertook while  still  a  very  young  man  extensive  journeys  in 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italv,  ami 
made  from  1630  to  1633  his  first  great  journey  to  the  East 
— from  Constantinople,  through  Erzeroom,  Tabreez,  Ispa- 
han, Bagdad,  and  Aleppo,  to  Rome.  Subsequently,  from 
1638  to  1069,  he  made  five  more  voyages  to  the  East, 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia  to  Hindustan,  ami  as  far 
as  Batavia.  He  possessed  great  skill  in  valuing  precious 
stones,  and  by  trading  in  jewelry  he  amassed  a  great  for- 
tune. He  also  promoted  French  commerce  in  the  East  In- 
dies in  various  ways,  and  on  his  return  from  his  last  voy- 
age Louis  XIV.  made  him  a  baron.  His  fortune,  however, 
he  lost,  and,  being  a  Protestant,  was  compelled  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  Switzerland  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  He  afterward  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  made  di- 
rector of  an  East  Indian  company  which  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  was  founding.  On  a  seventh  journey  to  the 
East  he  d.  at  Moscow  in  July,  1689.  A  report  of  his  first 


six  voyages  was  edited  by  Chappuzeau  (2  vols.,  1676-77), 
and  a  third  by  La  Chapelle  (1679),  under 
Voyages  dc  J.  B.  Tavernier. 


Tavi'ra,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequa,  is  well  built  and  handsome,  and  car- 
ries on  a  general  trade  and  considerable  fisheries.  P.  9000. 

Tav'istock,  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  on  tho 
Tavy,  has  some  few  manufactures  of  serges  and  coarse 
linens,  and  7720  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Tavoy',  town  of  British  Burmah,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tavoy,  in  lat. 
14°  7'  N.,  on  the  Tenasserim  coast,  Farther  India.  It  is 
described  as  a  neat  and  handsome  town,  of  a  thoroughly 
Indian  character,  built  of  bamboo  and  on  piles,  half  con- 
cealed by  luxuriant  orchards  and  fruit-gardens,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  rich  ricefields,  that  fill  the  air  with  ma- 
laria, which,  after  emaciating  people  by  intermittent  fever, 
kills  them  by  dysentery.  The  population  of  the  whole 
province  is  54,074 ;  that  of  the  town  is  unknown. 

Tawas,  tp.,  losco  co.,  Mich.    P.  1381. 

Tawas  City,  p.-v.,  Tawas  tp.,  cap.  of  losco  co.,  Mich., 
on  Tawas  Bay,  65  miles  N.  E.  of  Bay  City,  has  2  chuivlies, 
a  graded  school,  a  fine  court-house,  1  newspaper,  4  hotels, 
and  several  mills.  Principal  business,  manufacturing  and 
shipping  lumber.  Rich  deposit?  of  salt  exist,  and  it  has 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  on  the  chain  of  lakes.  P. 
about  1000.  H.  E.  HOARD,  ED.  "losco  Co.  GAZETTE." 

Tawing  and  Tanning.  See  LEATHER,  by  PROF.  C. 
F.  CHANDLER,  Pn.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
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Tax'fltion  [Kat.  t<ir>it!«,  from  ttu-rirr,  to  "rate,"  to 
"value,"  to  "estimate"],  til.'  means  employed  to  gather 
from  u  people  the  contribution!  needed  J'or  the  purposes  -if 
its  government.  The  prosperous  industry  througn  which 
men  acquire  uealth,  and  the  well-ordered  condition  of  so- 
ciety bv  wliii-h  men  are  made  secure  in  the  possession  and 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  depend  on  good  govern- 
ment efficiently  administered.  Kvery  individual  of  the 
Mate  ha.-  therefore  an  interest  with  regard  to  his  own  well- 
being  in  tin-  maintenance  ot  government,  and  it  is  wise  and 
right  that  he  contribute  u  portion  of  his  wealth  to  ils  sup- 
port. Since  the  government,  IK  an  agency  for  promoting 
the  general  Rood,  rep  ••minion  public  interest, 

superior  to  any  private  interest,  ils  claim  \<TV  properly 
takes  precedence  of  all  others,  and  in  a  scn*c  it  has  a  first 
lien  on  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  rightfulne<s 
of  taxation  in  the  abstract  stands  thus  on  incontestable 
principles  of  sound  economy  and  of  essential  justice.  In 
despotic  go\  e,  nmenl  -  tin-  u  ill  of  the  ruler  determines  arbi- 
trarily both  the  methods  and  the  measure  of  taxation.  The 

I pic's  wealth  is  consequently  exposed  to  the  unrestricted 

plunder  of  an  army  of  tax  gatherers,  and  great  inequality 
aud  np[,rc--iou  prevail.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
free  go\  eminent,  however,  that  taxes  shall  be  imposed  bv 
ropresentath  ( •-  of  the  people  alone,  through  proportional 
and  reasonable  as-e-Mneut-  on  all  c-tafe-,  and  shall  be  col- 
lected through  uniform  and  responsible  agencies,  acting 
under  defined  powers  and  direct  accountability. 

To  devise  and  carry  out  nn  equitable  system  of  taxation 
is  one  of  the  profoundcst  problems  of  political  economy.  A 
perfect  result  has  never  yet  been  attained.  Every  scheme 
hitherto  proposed  involves  more  or  less  of  injustice,  or  gives 
place  to  evasions  and  frauds  which  render  it  in  application 
unequal.  Hence  there  is  found  to  be  an  advantage  in  com- 
bining different  systems,  so  that  the  defects  of  one  shall  be 
balanced  by  the  defects  of  another,  while  the  advantages 
of  all  are  secured.  In  studying  the  problem,  taxation 
should  be  regarded  with  respect  simply  to  its  one  object — 
viz.  the  raising  of  a  revenue  for  the  state.  Whether  or  not 
it  can  bo  wisely  employed,  also,  as  a  means  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  particular  industries  or  of  regulating  ex- 
travagant expenditures  are  distinct  and  independent  ques- 
tions. (See  KIIKI:  THADE,  PnOTF.cTioM,  and  SUMPTUARY 
LAWS.)  The  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  make  the  bur- 
dens laid  on  the  people  as  light  and  equable  as  possible, 
consistently  with  providing  means  ample  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  This  involves  two  things:  (1)  fair  and 
impartial  assessments;  (2)  efficient  and  economical  col- 
lection. 

Adam  Smith  laid  down  the  four  following  maxims  with 
regard  to  taxes  in  general :  "  (1)  The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  government 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abil- 
ities :  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  re- 
spectively enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  (2) 
The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  be 
certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment,  the  man- 
ner of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be 
clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  per- 
son. (3)  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it.  (4)  Every  tax  ought  to  bo  so  con- 
trived as  both  to  take  out,  and  to  keep  out,  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  true,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
first  maxim,  that  the  abilities  of  different  individuals  are 
inca-ured  in  due  proportion  by  their  respective  actual  rev- 
enues or  incomes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  abilities  of  one 
whose  income  is  $500,  and  of  another  whose  income  is 
$50,000  per  year,  to  pay  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  their  respect- 
ive revenues,  are  not  equal.  Hence  the  need  of  some  fur- 
ther discrimination  in  estimating  abilities.  With  this  quali- 
fication, these  maxims  of  Mr.  Smith  are  believed  to  embody 
principles  of  equity,  and  have  met  with  general  approval 
as  furnishing  a  test  to  which  various  schemes  of  taxation 
may  be  referred. 

The  terms  ilimt  anil  inrlii-rrt  are  used  to  distinguish  two 
prominent  methods  of  taxation.  According  to  J.  S.  Mill, 
"  a  direct  tax  is  one  which  is  demanded  from  the  very  per- 
sons who  it  is  intended  or  desired  should  pay  it.  Indirect 
taxes  are  those  which  are  demanded  from  one  person  in 
the  expectation  and  intention  that  he  shall  indemnify  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  another."  A  poll-tax,  a  tax  on  land, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  nn  income-tax,  are  examples  of  direct 
taxes:  though,  according  to  the  interpretation  adopted  hv 
Congress,  an  income-tax  is  not  a  direct  tax  in  the  sense  of 
the  term  used  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  direct  taxes  among  the  States.  Duties 
laid  on  imports  and  excises  on  articles  of  home  manufac- 
ture arc  examples  of  indirect  taxation,  the  importer  or 


manufacturer  who  pays  the  tax  adding  the  amount  of  the 
tax  to  the  price  ot  tin  ;roo  I  ,  to  be  u]  I  i  matelv  paid  by  the 
coii-niners.  lliic-'t  taxation,  with  fair  a  - -<• . -nf-nts  jmd 
honest  returns  of  property,  may  be  most  fully  conformed 
to  the  equitable  principles  embodied  in  the  maxims  \n-t 
stated.  Hut  if  applied  to  all  kinds  ofproperty.it  involves 
much  labor  and  expense  in  collection,  and  is  apt  to  prompt 
concealment  and  evasion,  and  to  provoke  dis>ati-taction 
and  complaint  on  the  part  of  tax-payers,  ln-can-e  they 
know  precisely  when  ami  how  much  tney  have  to  pay.  In- 
direct taxes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to,  and  more  ea-ily  collected.  I anse  laid  on  the 

goods  at  the  port  of  entry  or  at  the  manufactory,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  the  tax  he  pays  when  he  buys  the  goods. 
But  under  this  method  the  burden  is  imposed  very  un- 
equally, each  one's  proportion  being  determined  not  at  all 
by  his  ability,  but  by  his  necessities.  So.  often,  a  poor  man 
with  a  large  family  to  provide  for  actually  contributes  more 
for  the  support  of  the  government  than  bis  neighbor  with 
ten  times  his  wealth  and  ability.  It  is  only  a  partial  relief 
to  this  inequality  which  is  gained  by  a  discrimination  that 
lays  heavier  duties  and  excises  on  luxuries  than  on  B 
sitics :  for  the  proportion  which  each  bears  of  the  burden 
is  still  determined  not  by  his  ability,  but  by  what  he  con- 
sumes. In  most  countries  it  is  now  adopted  as  a  rule  of 
indirect  taxation  that  those  commodities,  such  as  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  the  consumption  of  which  is  regarded  as 
injurious,  shall  be  most  heavily  taxed.  Actual  experience 
has  shown  that  the  consumption  of  such  articles  is  not  ma- 
terially diminished  by  the  tax.  But  when  the  tax  is  so 
high  as  to  raise  the  price  of  an  article  considerably  above 
the  cost  of  production,  the  temptation  to  smuggling  anil 
illicit  manufacture  is  very  great,  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  law  and  collecting  the  tax  is  immensely  increased, 
and  corruption  more  or  less  on  the  part  of  revenue  officers 
is  almost  inevitable. 

In  the  U.  S.  there  arc  two  general  systems  of  taxation  : 
(1)  That  instituted  by  the  national  government;  (2)  that 
instituted  by  the  State  governments,  including  all  local 
taxes  imposed  under  authority  of  the  State  by  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  school  districts.  The  Constitution  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  government  to  impose  taxes  in  every 
form,  subject  only  to  the  qualification  that  direct  taxes 
must  be  apportioned  to  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  populations,  and  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  U.  S.  It  expressly 
forbids  any  State  to  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports  except  for  executing  its  inspection  laws.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  constitutional  provisions,  the  taxes  laid 
by  the  national  government  have  been  hitherto,  with  only 
slight  exceptions,  indirect,  while  the  State  governments  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  direct  taxes.  The  proceeds  of  duties 
on  imports  proved  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  gen- 
eral government  for  the  most  part  until  the  recent  civil 
war.  Since  then  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  impose  ex- 
cises on  various  domestic  manufactures.  Duties  are  im- 
posed by  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  tariff — i.  e.  a  list 
of  articles  to  be  taxed — and  the  tax  is  collected  by  govern- 
ment officers  at  the  ports  of  entry  as  the  goods  come  into 
the  country,  before  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  im- 
porter or  consignee.  The  duties  are  cither  specific — i.  e,  so 
much  per  pound,  yard,  etc. — or  ad  valorem — i'.  e.  a  per- 
centage charged  on  the  value  of  the  goods  as  invoiced. 
The  tariff,  as  now  adjusted,  embraces  a  great  number  of 
articles,  and  both  kinds  of  duties,  specific  and  ad  valorem 
duties,  being  often  applied  to  the  same  article.  Hence  the 
system  is  exceedingly  complicated  and  the  collections  ex- 
pensive. Excises  are  imposed  by  act  of  Congress  on  cer- 
tain articles  specified,  and  are  collected  by  the  sale  of  stamps 
to  be  affixed  by  the  manufacturer  or  by  an  officer  of  gov- 
ernment before  the  goods  arc  thrown  upon  the  market. 
The  number  of  articles  thus  taxed  is  now  quite  small, 
liquors  and  tobacco  yielding  the  greatest  part  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  from  this  source.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  taxes  collected  by  the  na- 
tional government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30, 1875 : 

Customs  duties 8157,167,722.35 

Taxes  on  distilled  spirits 852,081,991.12 

"        fermented  liquors !i,144,004.41 

"         tobacco 37.303.401.88 

"        banks  and  bankers 4,097,248.12 

Adhesive  stamps G,557,229.fi5 

Penalties,  etc 281.107.61 

Hack  taxes  under  repealed  laws 1,080,111.44 

Total  internal  revenue 110,545,154.23 

Tax  on  circulation  and  deposits  of  national  banks      7,268,879.16 

"      seal-skins _      ::17.I'.)I.7.1 

Total  of  taxes $275,298,750.49 

A  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  British  govern- 
ment is  derived  from  excises  and  stamps.  The  following 
tables,  showing  the  results  of  these  forms  of  taxation  in 
that  country,  arc  of  interest  in  this  connection  : 
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.551,330,523.18 

I',,  lei  State  authority  all  taxes  arc  direct,  laid  upon  per- 
son" bv  imll-taxes  and  upon  property  by  assessment.  1 
i,oll  t-i'x  is  ordinarily  a  small  amount  levied  upon  every 
!u .,le  iuhnhitant  who"  has  reached  his  majority.  It  rccog- 
BlMI  the  protection  which  the  government  extends  to  tin 
,s  as  well  as  to  the  property  of  its  citizens.  It  is 
made  in  theory  »  condition  of  the  electoral  franchise,  he 
who  pays  the  tax  and  votes  being  regarded  as  the  head  of 
a  family,  in  both  acts  representing  a  household.  It  is  ob- 
j,.  to  1  I  >  this  tax  that  to  collect  it  of  all  is  difficult  and 
.'••<  pensive,  so  that  tho  theory  is  not  carried  out :  and  further, 
that  it  is  unjust  to  give  to  those  who  pay  only  a  poll-tax, 
.-round,  an  equal  and  direct  vote  respecting  public 
expenditures,  since  they  have  no  personal  interest  in  such 
expenditures,  except  it  may  be  the  hope  of  profitable  em- 
ployment. Many  of  the  States  lay  no  poll-tax.  The  method 
of  imposing  taxes  on  property  is  essentially  tho  same  in  all 
ites.  The  State  authority,  by  statute,  requires  tho 
i  or  appointment  annually  of  assessors  in  every 
tonn  an  1  eity,  who  make  a  valuation  of  all  property  which 
tho  law  subjects  to  taxation.  Real  estate  and  such  articles 
as  are  open  to  their  inspection  are  estimated  by  the  asses- 
Ma.  Personal  property  is  returned  in  prepared  lists  by 
the  owners,  who  may  be  required  to  make  oath  to  tho  truth- 
fiiltie-s  :md  completeness  of  their  returns.  The  usage  of 
different  States  varies,  but  commonly  real  estate  is  set  down 
at  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  its  market-value.  Since 
a-sc-sors  in  different  places  may  adopt  different  standards 
of  valuation,  tho  original  assessments  are.  in  most  of  tho 
States,  referred  to  boards  of  equalization  appointed  for 
each  county,  and  their  judgment  is  subsequently  reviewed 
by  a  general  board  for  the  State.  Upon  the  basis  of  tho 
valuation  of  property  so  determined,  tho  taxes  to  be  raised 
for  the  purposes  of  the  State  are  apportioned  to  each  county, 
city,  or  town.  By  general  statute  or  by  special  city  char- 
ters each  county,  city,  town,  and  school  district  is  author- 
ized to  levy  taxes  for  local  purposes.  These  also  are  ap- 
portioned on  the  basis  of  the  State  valuation,  except  in 
case  of  certain  improvements  in  cities,  such  as  opening, 
paving,  and  lighting  streets,  which  are  charged  upon  the 
adjoining  property  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  conferred. 
Generally,  all  of  these  taxes  for  the  State,  the  county,  the 
city,  the  town,  and  the  school  district  are  collected  in  each 
town  or  city  ward  by  one  collector  at  one  time,  he  being 
furnished  with  a  tax-list  covering  all.  If  other  means  fail, 
he  is  authorized  to  levy  upon  goods  to  secure  the  tax,  and 
according  to  forms  prescribed  by  law,  lands  may  be  sold  for 
delinquent  taxes,  the  title  thus  given  being  made  complete 
and  valid  after  a  certain  period  allowed  the  original  owner 
for  redemption.  (See  TAX  SALES.) 

This  direct  local  taxation  by  State  authority  has  been 
thus  far  adjusted  on  the  principle  generally  admitted,  that 
equitable  taxation  requires  that  property  of  every  kind 
shall  be  assessed.  In  actual  experience  it  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  property  in  tho  form  of  real  estate  bears  by  far 
the  larger  share  of  the  burden.  Personal  property  can  be 
easily  concealed  or  moved  by  those  who  wish  to  evade  their 
share  of  contributions  to  the  public  weal.  On  this  matter 
the  prevalent  moral  sentiment  is  lo\v,  and  consciences  are 
weak  to  resist  the  strong  temptation  to  make  false  state- 
ments, and  even  to  commit  perjury  when  detection  is 
almo-i  impossible.  Tho  difficulty  of  attaining  a  perfect 
n-ult  is  aggravated  by  the  complexity  of  our  government. 
Property,  such  as  railroad  and  bank  stocks,  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  State,  while  the  owner  resides  in 
another,  is  liable  to  assessment  in  both  States.  So,  too,  in 
tho  case  of  evidences  of  debt,  such  as  mortgages;  if  the 
real  estate  pledged  is  taxed  to  its  full  value,  and  the  mort- 
gago  is  also  taxed  as  personal  property,  there  seems  to  be 
a  double  taxation,  since  there  is  in  reality  but  one  property, 
of  which  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  are  joint  own- 
ers. These  and  other  like  considerations  have  given  occa- 
sion recently  to  much  earnest  discussion  on  tho  part  of 


political  economists  and  financiers  respecting  tho  accepted 
principles  and  methods  of  taxation.  In  theory,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  taxation  to  he  equitable  must  draw  in  due  pro- 
portion from  all  kinds  of  property,  but  tho  attempt  fairly 
to  apply  the  theory  fails,  and  involves  sueh  manliest  and 
glaring  inequality  that  a  cry  is  raised  for  some  radical  re- 
form. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  questions  raised.  The  drift  of  thought  in  the  direc- 
tion of  change  is  indicated  by  the  proposition  to  abandon 
all  attempt  to  assess  personal  property,  urged  by  one  who 
has  given  much  study  to  the  subject,  thus:  First.  "The 
assumption  that  it  is  necessary  to  assess  everything  in 
order  to  tax  equitably  involves  an  impossibility,  and  there- 
fore unavoidable  inefficiency,  injustice,  and  inequality  in 
administration.  Scrnntl.  As  popularly  used  in  respect  to 
matters  pertaining  to  taxation,  the  term  property  is  made 
to  apply  equally  to  entities  and  to  symbols  or  non-entities, 
which  in  itself  is  an  absurdity.  Finally.  The  outcome  of 
all  this  is  a  system  which  powerfully  contributes  to  arrest 
and  hinder  national  development,  to  corrupt  society,  and 
is  without  a  parallel  in  any  country  claiming  to  be  civil- 
ized/' Another  says,  in  answer  to  the  question,  What 
should  be  taxed,  and  how  should  it  be  taxed  ?  "  Never  tax 
anything  that  would  be  of  value  to  your  State  that  could 
or  would  run  away,  or  that  could  or  would  come  to  you." 
The  world  is  not  ready  to  accept  at  once  these  proposed 
innovations.  Hut  there  is  hope  that  from  the  interest  and 
attention  now  awakened  on  tho  whole  subject,  and  from 
investigations  and  discussions  now  carried  on,  there  will 
come  action  intelligently  and  wisely  taken  to  correct  defects 
and  equalize  more  perfectly  the  public  burden. 

Questions  are  also  rife  respecting  taxing  the  property  of 
savings  banks  and  other  banking  institutions,  of  railroad 
corporations,  insurance  companies,  and  the  like.  These 
are  comparatively  new  problems,  the  wise  solution  of  which 
will  no  doubt  be  reached  by  further  experience  and  discus- 
sion. Present  usage  varies  much  in  different  States.  (For 
the  particular  presentation  of  certain  other  methods  of 
taxation  see  INCOME-TAX,  LICKNSK  I,.\\vs.  Si TI-KSSIOX,  etc.) 
The  facility  with  which  a  considerable  revenue  may  bo 
raised  by  a  very  slight  stamp-tax  laid  on  various  instru- 
ments and  forms  of  business,  such  as  bank  checks,  deeds, 
contracts,  etc.,  commends  that  method  for  a  wider  appli- 
cation than  is  given  it  in  our  country.  Such  a  tax,  once 
properly  instituted,  is  hardly  felt,  and  by  scarcely  any 
other  method  is  a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  public  burden  secured.  It  touches  directly  the  wealth 
of  the  country  in  transition,  and  naturally  diffuses  itself 
through  the  whole  community. 

The  following  arc  the  chief  exemptions  made  in  legisla- 
tion for  taxes:  (1)  Public  property  of  both  the  State  and 
tho  nation,  including  public  lands,  custom-houses,  court- 
houses, public-school  buildings,  parks,  etc. ;  (2)  the  prop- 
erty of  incorporated  institutions  of  learning  endowed  by 
private  beneficence  ;  (3)  houses  of  worship,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent other  church  property  ;  (4)  cemeteries  belonging  cither 
to  towns  or  to  chartered  corporations ;  (5)  personal  property 
of  individuals,  so  far  as  to  cover  the  necessities  of  life. 
Tho  propriety  of  continuing  exemptions  in  the  second  and 
third  cases  named  is  now  much  questioned  and  discussed. 
In  favor  of  these  exemptions  it  is  urged  that  the  prime 
object  of  all  taxation  is  tho  public  welfare,  and  that  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions  arc  most  intimately 
identified  with  the  public  welfare,  as  they  furnish  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity  by  fostering  general  in- 
telligence, virtue,  and  godliness;  furthermore,  that  the 
public  spirit  of  a  people  is  promoted  by  encouraging  vol- 
^untary  sacrifices  and  contributions  in  this  form  for  the 
public  good  ;  that  these  agencies  bring  in  special  influences 
of  the  highest  importance  to  qualify  and  improve  all  that 
is  done  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  state  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  of  its  people  :  and  that  such  a 
favor,  granted  impartially  to  all  religious  denominations, 
precludes  the  support  of  the  state  to  any  one  order  or  class 
more  than  to  others,  and  holds  it  in  its  true  position  as  the 
guardian  of  freedom  of  conscience  for  all,  while  it  recog- 
nizes, fosters,  and  protects  religion  in  all  legitimate  forms 
as  a  source  of  stability  and  purity  for  the  commonwealth. 
Great  benefits  are  secured  at  the  least  possible  expense  by 
the  slight  increase  of  the  general  assessments  caused  by 
these  exemptions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
these  institutions  arc  not  properly  agents  of  the  state,  nor 
controlled  by  the  state,  but  arc  maintained  for  special  pri- 
vate ends  of  various  religious  corporations;  that  the  ex- 
emptions favor  a  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  others  not  interested;  that  the  policy  involves  a  union 
of  Church  and  State  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government;  and  that  it  involves  a  lia- 
bility to  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth,  to  be  held  in 
mortmain  by  never-dying  corporations  independent  of  the 
state,  possibly  subject  to  foreign  control,  which  may  bo 
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used  against  tin-  be.-t  iutiTc-t-  oft  he  public.     The  agitation 
of  this  question  is  healthful,  us  it  culls  attention  to    real 
rrs.       It  will  no  doubt    lead  ti.    some   cure-till  qualifica- 
tions and  limitations  of  the-e  exemptions. 

I  For  the  full  presentation  "f  this  subject  of  tiixiitiim  in 

modern    phases     sec    reel-lit    Works     1111    political    economy, 

the  sjie'ia!  ttc:iti.-es  i,l'  \vritcrs  in  Kngland,  as  Leone  \.<-:i, 
Sir  Mo.-t  Hi  I'd  >,  K.  Dudley  liaxtci  :  <>f  American  writers, 
K.  S.  l!la<-kwcll.  Franci-  Ilillard.  William  Kndicott.  F.noch 
Kuslcy,  George  II.  Andrews,  David  A.  Wells:  tin:  reports 
ul' i- ii--'hiucr-  and  State  officers  iii  UuuohoaetU,  Vir- 
ginia. Uho  h>  I -land.  New  York,  Delaware,  and  .Maine; 
itml  for  the  actual  legislation  of  different  OOUntrie*,  .\ivhicr* 
</<•  limit  iutifnuHiiuul  ct  dr.  I.r.jiflntimi  .-.,,,,/, „,•,'..) 

A.  L.  (,'II.UM.V. 

Tax'idcrmy  [Or.  rifit.  "arrangement,"  and  S<>n«, 
"skin"),  a  term  npplicl  In  the  ail  of  prc.-erving  and 
mounting  for  f\liibiii»n  skins  of  animals,  licforc  the 
year  IS'JS  taxidermy  was  probably  not  practised,  if  indeed 
it  wa  •  kn  iwn,  as  an  art  in  America.  In  Unit  year  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Shudder  c.-tablishcd  a  museum  in  the  ''Old 
Almshouse"  on  Chambers  street.  New  York,  where  ho  prc- 
imrcil  in  the  rude  manner  of  the  time  birds  an  I  quadrupeds. 
Charles  Watcrtnn  did  niueli  to  elevate  taxidermy  to  a  high 
)"i  it  i  in.  and  through  the  genius  of  Titian  K.  Peale  the  art 
in  this  c'Hintry  improved.  The  late  Jules  Vcrrcanx  of  Paris 
hrmixht.  it  to  a  decree  of  perfection  that  fairly  rivals  some 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  higher  plastic  art.  Certain  ap- 
pliances arc  used  that  give  expression  to  the  skins  of  quad  - 
rupcils,  and  if  the  operator  have  the  artistic  faculty,  the 
result  is  c|iiite  within  the  realms  of  art.  The  same  faculty 
produces  similar  results  with  the  feathered  kind.  The  skin 
is  drawn  over  a  form  whii-h  is  moulded  to  counterfeit  nature 
as  closely  as  possible  :  the  material  is  not  so  tractable,  yet  it 
is  the  sculptor's  art  that  fulfils  the  highest  requirements  of 
taxidermy.  The  African  lion  and  the  long-tailed  slier],  in 
the  American  .Museum  at  Central  Park,  work  of  the  late 
Jules  Vcrreaux,  are  examples  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
late  Dr.  Kanp  of  (!ermany  attained  remarkable  skill  in 
expressing  action  and  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  birds, 
effecting  a  wonderful  similitude  to  the  living  in  the  act  of 
ringing. 

Desirable  as  it  certainly  is  that  this  art  should  attain  all 
that  is  possible  in  the  artistic  or  (esthetic  sense,  much 
more  important  is  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  skin. 
There  are  numerous  books  on  the  subject  published  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe;  the  scope  of  this  article  will 
not  allow  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  processes;  we  there- 
fore refer  the  reader  to  them.  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  Washington  will  supply  a  concise  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  field.  This 
Includes  all  of  the  various  manipulations  required  for  the 
preservation  of  birds'  eggs,  the  mounting  of  inserts,  curing 
of  alcoholic  specimens,  etc.,  as  well  as  directions  for  skin- 
ning and  mounting  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Swainson's 
"  Taxidermy  "  in  Lardner's  Cnbinet  Enct/cloptrcliii  is  regard- 
ed as  good  authority.  The  Illinois  State  Natural  History 
Society  at  liloomington  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  for  private  use,  in  which  the  author,  Mr. 
Richard  II.  Holder,  gives  the  results  of  a  long  and  ripe 
experience,  rendered  additionally  valuable  from  association 
with  Audubon  and  Bell.  As  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best 
book  we  have  seen,  an  outline  is  here  presented. 

In  a  preliminary  chapter  on  hunting  the  author  recom- 
mends No.  6,  S,  and  10  shot.  For  humming-birds,  sift  No. 
10  through  a  common  meal-sieve;  a  few  charges  of  "dust 
shot"  to  each  pound  may  bo  obtained.  A  pair  of  short- 
bladcd,  sharp-pointed  scissors;  a  large,  strong  pair:  M  pair 
of  spring  forceps  :  and  a  pair  of  forceps  with  long  blades, 
— these  tools  are  quite  necessary.  Wire-cutters,  plycrs, 
needles,  and  some  other  items  will  be  readily  suggested  to 
an  ingenious  operator.  The  bird  or  quadruped  that  has 
been  killed  for  mounting  should  immediately  be  examined, 
and  all  shot-holes  and  natural  openings  plugged  securely 
with  cotton  to  prevent  the  blood  or  cjecta  from  soiling  the 
exterior.  In  the  field  cones  of  paper  are  serviceable  to 
keep  the  birds  smooth  and  free  from  injury;  place  the  bird 
head  downward  in  a  cone,  and  fold  the  loose  paper  neatly 
over  the  tail.  Specimens  that  require  cleansing  from  blood 
or  grease  may  be  washed  in  soap  and  tepid  water;  plaster 
of  Paris  proves  exceedingly  valuable  then  to  absorb  the 
moisture;  it  may  bo  used  in  large  quantities;  rub  it  off 
repeatedly,  and  add  the  plaster  until  the  feathers  are  dry 
and  found  to  bo  free  from  blood  or  grease.  The  whitest 
plumage  ma.v  bo  made  entirely  clean  by  this  process. 
Having  the  bird  in  hand,  you  separate  the  feathers  upon 
the  breast,  where  they  are  sparsely  set — that  is.  on  a 
line  parallel  with  the  breast-hone— whilst  with  the  knife 
make  an  incision,  just  through  the  utia  mil;/,  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  breast-bone  to  the  vent.  Sprinkle  a  little 
plaster  upon  the  exposed  surface  to  absorb  moisture.  Care- 


ful manipulation  with  the  forceps  and  fingers  will  suffice  to 
remote  tile  skin  on  both  sides  as  low  down  as  com  enii  lit. 
I'lai  e  the  thumb  and  toi  etiir.'er  of  \otir  right  hand  upon 
the  skin  over  the  IceaM,  pic--  downward,  ami  you  will 
expose  the  w  hole  ID  >  M  -t  to  the  neck.  Now  insert  a  hook 
in  the  m-.-k  near  tin-  body,  the  hook  being  suspended  above. 
Take  hold  of  the  neck,  pull  upward,  at  the  same  time  Ion- 
ing  your  thumb  and  forefinger  under  the  neck,  bringing  it 
clear  ot  the  skin  snrticicntly  to  insert  your  scissors,  when 

you  sc\  er  tin-  i k.      Lay  hold  at  the  wing,  pushing  do  w  n. 

atthe  same  time  opening  a  place  under  the  wing  bone  with 
your  lingers,  in  which  place  your  scissors  and  cut  ofl  at  the 
shoulder.  Having  cutoff  both  wings  in  this  manner.  V" 
now  carefully  separate  the  skin  from  the  back,  using  great 
care  |  ij  the  loins,  as  here  it  adheres  so  clo.-cly 

that  it  i-  easily  lorn.  Now  take  the  leg  at  the  lower  joint 
with  the  left  band,  and  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  right  on  either  side  of  the  thigh  press  down  the  skin  ; 
insert  tiic  scissors  at  the  joint,  :unl  sever.  Then  carefully 
force  down  the  skin  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  cut  oil: 
remove  the  oil-sac  and  flesh  adhering.  Next  strip  the  legs 
of  all  fat  or  flesh;  take  the  wing-bone,  draw  out  to  the 
fore-arm,  and  with  your  fingers  t.,ive  the  skin  down  sntli- 
ciently  to  expose  the  flesh,  and  with  your  knife  remove  it, 
>i"t  separating  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  from  the  bone.  In 
largo  birds,  especially  geese,  hawks,  etc.,  the  wings  can  he 
more  easily  cleaned  from  the  outside:  making  an  inri-inn 
the  whole  length  of  the  fore-arm  on  the  under  side,  separate 
the  skin  and  remove  the  flesh  ;  the  opening  need  not  be 
sewn  up.  The  neck  is  now  reached.  Take  hold  of  it  with 
your  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  *trif>  to  the  skull;  here, 
carefully  turning  the  skin,  you  reach  the  ears,  which  sei/e 
with  your  nails  and  imr  out:  then  force  down  the  skin, 
leaving  bare  the  eyes :  insert  the  point  of  your  spring  for- 
ceps in  the  socket  and  work  around,  loosening  the  c\e; 
then  lift  out  anil  tear  loose  from  the  lids.  Next  with  the 
knife  cut  loose  the  tongue,  and  separate  the  ncek  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  Now  with  scissors  cut  down  each  side 
of  the  jaw  and  through  into  the  skull,  removing  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  and  exposing  the  brain,  which  may  be  scooped 
out  with  the  forceps.  Apply  an  abundance  of  arsenic  to 
all  parts  of  the  skin,  especially  about  the  head  and  base  of 
the  tail ;  then  fill  the  eye-sockets  with  cotton,  turn  back 
the  hcnd,  being  careful  not  to  stretch  the  skin,  adjust  the 
feathers,  and  the  bird  is  ready  for  mounting  or  to  stuff  as 
a  "  skin  "  for  the  cabinet.  Ducks,  geese,  cranes,  and  some 
others  have  such  large  heads  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
neck  a  little  to  let  the  parts  through  ;  this  incision  may 
be  neatly  sewn  before  mounting.  In  cases  where  the  skin 
is  much  loaded  with  fat,  plaster  of  Paris  should  be  used 
freely  ;  corn-meal  is  also  a  good  absorbent.  Before  the 
arsenic  is  applied,  the  skin  should  be  cleansed  completely 
of  fat.  and  all  extraneous  matter  removed  from  it.  Follow- 
ing the  above  directions,  one  may  prepare  skins  for  the 
cabinet  or  for  exchange.  To  "set  up"  a  skin  requires 
some  mechanical  skill;  with  the  facilities  now  at  hand, 
from  books  and  from  operators,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  may 
be  easily  attained.  For  scientific  purposes  each  bird  should 
bo  mounted  on  a  separate  stand,  and  real  or  imitation  fo- 
li;p_rc  and  moss  should  be  avoided. 

The  best  agent  for  preserving  the  skin  is  pure  pulverized 
arsenic;  it  is  not  always  found  in  drug-stores,  but  \e  sold 
by  the  reputable  tchoteattle.  druggists  of  the  largo  cities. 
This  is  important,  as  the  learner  will  be  puzzled  to  choose 
from  a  number  of  preparations,  called  "arsenical  soaps," 
etc.  It  is  well  known  that  pure  arsenic,  in  powder,  is  a 
perfect  preservative,  and  is  the  most  convenient  form. 

To  preserve  fishes,  common  table-salt  is  found  the  best 
when  arsenic  is  not  at  hand  or  desirable.  Corrosive  sub- 
limate (bichloride  of  mercury),  in  solution,  is  used  by  ex- 
pert operators  on  the  fur  and  extremities  of  animals,  but 
this  is  often  attended  by  a  chemical  action  that  is  ruinous 
to  the  specimen:  the  bleaching  properties  of  the  chloride 
render  it  unsuitable  in  the  hands  of  the  learner.  A  strong 
solution  of  arsenic,  applied  freely  and  at  intervals  upon 
the  bill  and  legs  of  birds,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  insects,  on  the  fur  of  quadrupeds,  is  entirely  efficient. 
Specimens  of  large  quadrupeds  are  particularly  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  Atithreiin*  and  Utrmeutu;  certain  parts  escape 
the  arsenic  dressing — the  hoofs,  around  the  horns,  the  nose, 
and  the  thicker  parts  of  the  skin.  Very  successful  experi- 
ments were  tried  at  the  Americon  Museum  to  resist  this 
evil.  In  a  pailful  of  hot  water  dissolve  two  pounds  of  car- 
bonate of  potash ;  purr,  pulverized  arsenic  may  then  be  added 
as  long  as  the  liquid  remains  free  from  sediment ;  that  amount 
of  hot  water  will  take  up  several  pounds  of  arsenic.  This 
solution  may  be  applied  art  libitum  to  the  entire  coot  of  the 
animal,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  mineral  in  sight. 

J.  B.  HOLDER. 

Taxonomy.  Sec  BOTAXV,  by  PROF.  ASA  GRAY,  M.  D., 
LL.D. 
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Tax  Sales.  This  terra  denotes  the  public  official  sales 
of  lands  made  in  pursuance  of  law  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  them.  The  whole 
subject  is  regulated  by  statute,  and  forms  a  very  import- 
Mltbaad  of  American  jurisprudence.  The  legislation  of  the 
various  States  differs  very  much  in  the  provisions  concern- 
ing the  assessment  of  tuxes,  the  mode  of  selling  lands  when 
they  are  unpaid,  the  effects  of  such  sales,  and  the  right  of 
redemption  given  to  the  owners;  but  notwithstanding  this 
diversity,  certain  general  principles  have  been  settled  which 
npplv  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  statutes  and  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon.  The  land  must  be  liable  for  the  tax,  it 
must  not  be  exempt,  and  the  tax  must  remain  unpaid  or 
undischarged.  Payment  or  even  tender  by  the  owner,  or 
by  any  other  person  whose  interests  in  the  land  would  be 
damnified,  destroys  the  right  to  sell.  In  order  that  a  sale 
may  be  valid  all  the  statutory  requirements  which  prescribe 
the  prior  official  proceedings,  down  to  and  including  the 
sale  itself,  must  be  substantially  and  accurately  complied 
with.  This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  established  in  all 
the  State?,  although  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  means  and  methods  by  which  this  regularity  may  bo 
judicially  determined  in  nny  subsequent  controversy  be- 
tween the  purchaser  and  the  original  owner.  The  princi- 
ple thus  stated  applies  to  and  includes  all  the  preliminary 
steps,  whatever  they  may  be,  for  the  assessment  and  lay- 
ing the  tax,  the  preparation  of  the  assessment  roll,  and  its 
delivery  to  the  proper  officer  for  collection,  and  also  all  the 
subsequent  steps  connected  with  the  non-payment  of  the 
tax  and  the  proceedings  thereafter  preparatory  to  the  sale. 
The  sale  itself  must  be  properly  advertised  and  noticed, 
must  be  held  at  the  designated  time  and  place,  must  bo 
public,  and  must  be  conducted  in  all  respects  pursuant  to 
the  statutory  mandate.  The  land  having  been  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash,  a  certificate  is  issued  to  him  in 
most  of  the  States  which  entitles  him  to  a  deed  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  lixed  by  statute.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  this  period,  during  which  the  owner  is  generally 
permitted  to  redeem,  a  deed  is  executed  on  behalf  of  the 
State  which  recites  the  prior  proceedings  with  more  or 
less  fulness,  and  conveys,  or  purports  to  convey,  the  title 
to  the  purchaser.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  leg- 
islation of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  this  tax- 
deed.  At  the  common  law  the  burden  of  proof  lies  wholly 
upon  the  purchaser,  and  he  must  show  by  affirmative  evi- 
dence that  all  the  prior  steps  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
his  title  were  regularly  taken.  A  class  of  statutes  have 
modified  this  common-law  doctrine,  and  made  the  deed 
prima-facie  evidence  that  all  the  proceedings  on  the  sale 
itself  were  properly  performed;  but  the  purchaser  is  still 
obliged  under  them  to  prove  that  the  tax  was  duly  assessed 
and  laid,  and  that  the  assessor  and  collector  have  performed 
their  respective  duties.  More  recent  statutes  in  many  of 
the  States — and  this  is  now  the  general  rule — have  made 
the  deed  prima-facie  evidence  that  all  the  proceedings, 
from  the  first  step  in  laying  the  tax  to  the  last  one  on  the 
sale,  were  regular,  and  that  the  purchaser's  title  is  valid. 
This,  it  is  plain,  wholly  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  from 
the  purchaser  on  to  the  owner,  but  still  permits  him,  if 
possible,  to  contest  and  avoid  the  conveyance.  In  one 
State  at  least,  Iowa,  the  statute  goes  much  farther,  -and 
makes  the  deed  conclusive  proof  that  the  land  was  regu- 
larly listed  and  assessed,  and  properly  advertised  and  sold. 
Very  little  is  thus  left  for  the  owner  to  allege  in  opposition 
to  the  validity  of  the  sale.  In  a  few  States  a  judicial  de- 
termination that  the  taxes  are  unpaid  is  made  a  prc-requi- 
site  to  any  sale  of  lands  on  account  of  the  delinquency. 
An  opportunity  is  always  given  for  a  redemption  by  the 
owners  or  other  persons  having  interest  in  the  land.  There 
is  great  diversity  among  the  statutes  on  this  subject,  some 
being  much  more  liberal  than  others  in  respect  to  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  right  lasts,  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
and  the  conditions  to  be  performed.  Although  these  stat- 
utes are  construed  so  as  to  guard  the  rights  of  redemption- 
ers,  their  requirements  must  be  followed ;  the  courts  have 
no  power  to  open  a  valid  tax-sale  and  permit  a  redemption 
which  is  not  authorized  by  the  legislature.  (For  more  par- 
ticular and  detailed  information  the  reader  may  consult 
Cooley  on  Taxation  and  Blackwell  on  Tax-Tittcs.} 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Tay,  a  river  of  Scotland,  flows  from  Loeh  Tay,  at  an 
elevation  of  355  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  which  it  enters  through  a  large  estuary,  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  from  1  to  3  miles  broad.  Its  entire  course  is 
about  120  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons 
burden  up  to  Newburgh,  15  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Taya'bas,  town  of  the  Philippines,  the  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  in  an  unhealthy  region.  It  is  a  clean, 
well-built,  and  handsome  town,  carrying  on  quite  a  con- 


siderable trade.  P.  about  18,000,  most  of  whom  are  Chi- 
nese mestizoes. 

Taychee'dah,  tp.,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.     P.  1522. 

Tayler  (JOHN  JAMES),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, in  1798,  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister;  educated  at  the 
dissenting  college  at  York  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow  1818;  studied  theology;  became  minister  of  a 
Unitarian  congregation  at  Manchester  1820  ;  was  secretary 
to  the  college  at  York  from  1822  to  1840,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Manchester;  became  at  that  time  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  subsequently  of  doctrinal  the- 
ology ;  was  secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society;  removed  to  London 
1853,  along  with  the  college,  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
Manchester  New  College,  he  became  principal;  was  for 
some  years  pastor,  along  with  his  friend,  Rev.  James  .M:ir- 
tincau,  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  Little  Portland 
street,  and  represented  the  English  Unitarians  at  the  ter- 
centenary festival  of  the  denomination  at  Forda,  Huni^irv, 
1868.  I),  at  Hampstead,  near  London,  May  28,  isti'u. 
Author  of  A  Retrospect  of  the  Religions  Life  of  Enylnnd 
(1845),  Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty  (1851),  An 
Attempt  to  ascertain  tfic  Character  of  the  Fourth  t'm^,,! 
(1867),  A  Catholic  Christian  Church  the  Want  of  our  Titnr 
(1867),  Christianity,  What  in  it  >  and  What  has  it  done? 
( 186S),  and  other  works  on  religious  subjects,  some  of  them 
posthumously  published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tincau.  His  Life  and  Letters  (1872)  were  published  by 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Thorn. 

Tay'lor,  county  of  N.  Florida,  lying  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  drained  by  Ocilla  River;  surface  level,  soil 
sandy.  Staples,  live-stock,  wheat,  and  a  little  cotton  and 
sugar.  Cap.  Perry.  Area,  about  1100  sq.  m.  P.  1 1  J.'L 

Taylor,  county  of  W.  Georgia,  drained  by  Flint  River, 
and  intersected  by  South-western  R.  R. ;  surface  undulat- 
ing, soil  generally  fertile.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
live-stock.  Cap.  Butler.  Area,  about  400  sq.  m.  P.  7143. 

Taylor,  county  of  S.  AV.  Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri, 
and  drained  by  East  Nodaway,  Plattc,  and  other  rivers; 
surface  generally  level,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  wool,  live-stock,  flouring  products,  and  lum- 
ber. Cap.  Bedford.  Area,  560  sq.  m.  P.  6989. 

Taylor,  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  drained  by  afflu- 
ents of  Green  River;  surface  hilly,  soil  fertile.  Stnplea, 
tobacco,  Indian  corn,  distilled  spirits,  wool,  and  live-stock. 
Cap.  Campbellsville.  Area,  275  sq.  m.  P.  822R. 

Taylor,  county  of  Nebraska,  recently  formed,  and  not 
included  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Taylor,  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  drained  by  Clear  fork 
of  Brazos  Kiver.  Area,  about  900  sq.  m.  P.  not  returned 
in  the  census  of  1870. 

Taylor,  county  of  N.  West  Virginia,  intersected  by 
Tygart's  Valley  River;  surface  very  hilly,  with  some  fer- 
tile valleys.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal  abound,  and 
there  are  tanneries,  iron-foundries,  flour-mills,  and  saw- 
mills. Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wool,  flouring  products, 
and  lumber.  Cap.  Pruntytown.  Area,  130  sq.  m.  P.  9367. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Columbus  co.,  Ark.     P.  830. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  111.     P.  402. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.     P.  1677. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Harrison  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1259. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Owen  co.,  Ind.     P.  757. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Allamakee  co.,  la.     P.  863. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  1059. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Bcnton  co.,  la.     P.  3331. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Dubuque  co.,  la.     P.  1742. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  la.     P.  525. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.     P.  867. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Mo.     P.  <J9S. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Mo.     P.  920. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     P.  628. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1010. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Union  co.,  0.     P.  1141. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Blair  co.,  Pa.     P.  1368. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  1670. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.     P.  512. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Fulton  eo.,  Pa.    P.  868. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  736. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Va.     P.  3957. 

Taylor,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Va.     P.  1783. 

Taylor  (ALEXANDER  S.),  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1S1T; 
travelled  extensively  for  several  years,  residing  at  different 
periods  in  the  West  Indies,  China,  India,  and  Ceylon,  and 
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in  184S-60  nt  Monterey,  and  subsequently  :it  Santa.  H:ir- 

l';il.        Ill-   hit-    cunt  ril.nlcd    t'l    \arinlis   periodicals  ftrtl- 

upoii   ethnology,  natural    history,  and   the  history  of 

I'.ilil'.i.'nia.  union::  which  arc   ///ifi.ri/  of  f,Yii»«/ii./i//rr«    nnil 

l.ni-llitx     ,,/'    All,,  i-ii-a     fill     t  ll  c   Xlll  illl  *'  '  II  '  "  »     li''/inil*     "f     I  s  '•<  Si 

and    The  Indianalotn  ,•/'  t'ali/'ornin  (liU  numbers  in  the 
California  Farmer,  \^" 

Taylor  (At.  I'llKii  SWAIM::.  M.  !>..  F.  It.  S.,  1..  at  Xorth- 
llcct,  Kent,  Knglaiid.  in  HIT..  LSOflj  i  'bleated  at  ft  private 
school:  studio!  larger)  undrr  Sir  A-lIvy  t'oopcr  at  I  iuy's 
Hospital  and  in  the  chief  medical  schools  of  Franc. 
many,  and  Itily:  lici-aino  professor  of  chemistry  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  li'r.-t  profc-xor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  I  he 
same  in-'iluli.iM.  Author  (if  .1  Hmmal  o/  HcdieaUurit- 
p  ' 


. 

prudtnee  i  l«t",\  fir  which  in  1  .-.'•'.)  he  received  tin-  Swincy 
pri/.o  ol  CL-'HI):  I'hotoiji-iii'-  Ili-nir'taij  (  ISIUI.  I  hi  Pniton*  In 

Relation   in   MedtcalJ*rt*prnd*nct  ami  .I/../,VI'M.-  (ls|si. 

On    I'm'tnniiii/  In/  Sl-i/i  Inil.i   I  ISM),  and    Tin-  I'riiK-i/ile*  and 

Practice  of  Medical  .hiri-oni'l,  •  !••••  (1896)  j  joint  anlh.ir 
with  Dr.  W.  T.  Brandeof  a.  standard  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
and  editor  fur  many  years  of  the  Mi  'In  at  (Jazette. 

Taylor  (As\  HISTOX),  wife  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar, 

and  innther  of  the  second  Isaac  Taylor  and  of  two  danu'h 
ters,  Jane  and  Ann,  nil  of  wh  ......  iri|iiired  literary  repute; 

d.  in  ls:;il.     She  published—  .!<//•/'•<  in  Mother*  (1814),  Ma- 

in-Mil    SiJifitullr    fur     ll      llnilijhti'r'x     Hi'Kt     flltere*!*    (1814), 

I'rai'tii-al  Hint*  tn  Yoini'i  Female*  (\8l&),  Pnunt  of  a  Mi*- 
tre**  in  a  Yomtg  Servant  (1822),  Refipmeal  l>ntir*  nf  Pa- 
rent* nnil  f'tiifilffii.  and  the  tales  The  f'amili/  Mnnnli>ii  and 
Id  t,;,a/ici'tioii  :  also,  in  conjunction  with  her  (laughter,  Jane 

Taylor,  Correspondence  between  a  Mothi  i-  nnil  AIT  l><tio/ltti'i- 

ill  S'-hnol  (1S17).  —  Her  second  daughter.  ANN  TAYLOR  (a. 
in  I860),  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  prepared  a 
memoir  of  her  husband,  and  in  conjunction  with  her  sister, 
JAM:  TAYLOR  (which  see),  wrote  Orif/inal  Poemnfor  Infant 

Minify,  Jli/nniH  I'm-  Infant  Minrt*,  Oi-ii/inal  //ifinni  fur  Sitn- 
llnif  Si-li"n!n,  nml  lihfluie*  for  the  A'urnrry,  of  all  of  which 
numerous  editions  have  been  published.  The  Antoliiogra- 
jiliy  and  olhii-  Mi'umn'iit*  nf  Mi'*,  tilling  I,  I'm  nn  r/if  Ann 

.  edited  by  Josiah  Gilbert,  appeared  in  1874. 

Taylor  f  AuniMiAi.n  A.  E.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Springfield,  0., 

AUK.  -'7,    1s"'  I:  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in   1854, 

and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1857;  became 

successively  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Dubuque, 

I:i.,  <  ii'orgetown,  1).  0.,  and  Cincinnati;  and  in  1873  was 

1   president   of  Wooster    University.     He   has    con- 

tributed largely  to  religious  periodicals,  and    was   for  a 

time  one  of  the  editors  of  Our  Monthly,  a  literary  mag- 

azine. 

Taylor  (BAYARD),  b.  at  Kcnnett  Square,  Pa.,  Jan.  11, 

l^L'.'i;  in  1842  became  apprentice  to  a  printer  ;  in  1844-45 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Europe  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  $500,  and  after  his  return  published  Vietc*  Afoot, 
or  Ein-njn-  HI'*  •»  in'tfi  Knap*m-k  <nul  Stuff  :  in  1847  became 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  ever  since,  though  often  trav- 
elling, and  publishing  in  that  journal  originally  the  sub- 
si;iih-e  nf  must  of  his  works  of  travel.  In  1849  he  visited 
California;  in  1851  set  out  upon  a  long  tour  in  the  Ka<t, 
ascending  the  Nile  and  going  over  much  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Europe;  in  1852  set  out  from  England;  crossed 
Asia  to  Calcutta,  where  he  joined  Perry's  expedition  to 
Japan,  and  made  several  other  journeys.  In  1862-63  he 
was  secretary  of  legation,  and  for  a  while  chargf;  d'affaires 
at  St.  Petersburg:  in  1874  went  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to 
the  millennial  celebration  in  Iceland.  He  has  resided  at 
intervals  several  years  in  Germany,  whore  he  married,  and 
since  1872  has  been  engaged  upon  a  biography  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  Several  of  his  works  have  been  translated 
into  German,  French,  and  Russian.  His  books  of  travel 
are  —  ViViro  Afoot,  etc.  (1846),  El  Dorado,  or  Adventure*  in 
the  I'nlh  nf  Empire  (1850),  Journey  to  Central  Afrii-a  (1854), 
Thf  Lnnit»  of  the.  Snrnren  (1854),  Km*  to  India,  China,  and 
Jirjinii  (1855),  Northern  Trarel  —  Slimmer  and  Winter  Pic- 
ture* of  ftineden,  Denmark,  anil  Laplnnrl  (1857),  Trateh  in 
Greere  ami  Rumin  (1859),  At  Ilnme  and  Abroad,  a  Skrtrh- 
llnnl,-  (,/'  /.//,.  Scenery,  ,nnl  Men  (1859;  2d  series,  1862), 
Colorailn,  ii  .S'limmcc  Tri/i  1  1  SI17).  Hi/icai/*  of  Europe  (1869), 
and  Ei/t/jit  and  fatknd(\8'H).  He  has  written  four  novels 
—  Hannah  Tknrttnn  (1863),  John  Godfrey'  »  Fortnnet  (1864), 
The  Xi,,,-//  nf  h'rHui-tt  (1806),  and  Jotfpn  and  hi*  Friend 
(1870).  Ho  has  published  the  following  volumes  of  poems  : 
A  t,ii>  nu,  iir  the  llitltlr  nf  tfi>  S/i'rra  Mnrena,  and  other  Poem* 
(ISM),  L'/ii/me*  nf  Travel,  Itallad*,  and  other  Poemt  (1848), 
The  Amrriran  Lri/rntl,  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University  (1850),  liuok  nf  Kamancei, 
Li/rii's,  anil  Xoi>;/»  (1851  ).  I'ui'inx  anil  llnllads  (1854),  Poem* 
of  the  Orient  (1855),  Poi-m*  nf  Ilnme  and  Travel,  selected 
from  his  earlier  productions  (1855),  The  Poet's  Journal 
(1862),  The  PlHnre  of  St.  John  (1866),  The  lta/la,l  ,.f  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  (1869),  The  Mannne  of  the  Hod*  (1S7^|.   i 

n      /'natural     nf     \nltrny     (ISTIi),     Till'     I'm],!,'!,     n      'I'r.n/i  'fif 

I  I1-?  I  i.  llniin    1'iiMln rain  anil  /.//riV-«  (  IS75),  and 

Od      l-TI'i;.      lie  has  edited  a '//mi''   Book  of  Lit 

ill,    /',,,!•  Ar/i,  in  (•iinjiinetion   with   George   Ripley  (I 

t\'/il:,t,:ii/;n     ,,/'     W,, ,/,•,•„      Triircl    (1856),    t'ritliin/"*     .S'.i./rr, 

t::ui-lated  from  the  Swedish  of  Tegm'r  by  W.  I,,  lilackley 

I  1  N<>7  i.  Ailerbach's   Villa  nn  tin-  Uliim  I  I  889),  and  the  l/lim- 

trn/i-il    l.iln'nrlf  nf     Ti'in'il,   l-'.rj>lni-ntinii,  null    .  \  ifri  ntlt  j  i    (]S72 

fl-  -/.  i.  and  lias  translated  into  the  nri filial  metres  both  parts 
ul' I  incthc's  r'niiHt  (1H70-71 ).      Hesides  the  foregoing  he  lias 
!  written   largely  in   prose  and  verso  for  many  periodicals: 
contributed  notes  on  Loo-Choo  and  Japan  to  the  A'-/- 
»f  I'i'i-ii/';  I',  i  j,'  '///i'.i,i.  and  an   introduction  to  It.  II.  St<nl 
dard's  I. if<,  Ti-ni'i  /*.  m,,l  Itnnlc*  nf'  .1  /•  tandervon  Hitinnnlilt. 
and  has   lectured   cxtensi\elv  in    m-nrlv  CMTV  ]iart  of  the 
!'.  S.     In   1876  ho  published    '/'/,,    Echo  (Hub,  and 

liitlfwry    llii-i'rfiinnn.    and    delivered    the    poem    at  the    I'm 
tcnnial    ri'lclii  ati'in   of  the   anni  \  er.~ar\   nt'  the    llcdaratioll 
of  Independence,  at  Philadelphia,  July  I.  ls;ii. 

A.  II.  Hi  KIINSKY. 

Taylor  (BEXJAMIV  FUAVKI.IX),  b.  at  I.owville,  N.  V., 
in  ISI'2;  was  educated  at  what  is  now  Madison  l'ni\  ci>it\ . 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father,  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  was 
professor;  became  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago  Eri-nii»i 
Jnnrnnl,  of  which  during  the  ci\  il  war  he  was  military  cor- 
respondent with  the  armies  in  the  West,  and  after  the  war 
became  a  resident  at  La  Porte,  Ind.  He  has  published — 
The  Attraction*  of  Lcinqnane  (1845),  Jannan/  nn't  Jr.n 
(1853),  Picture*  in  Camp  and  Field  (1867).  Tin-  World  n,, 
Wheel,  (1873),  Old-Time  Picture*  and  Xheace*  of  Jthyme 
(1874),  and  Sony*  of  Yesterday  (1875). 

Taylor  (BROOK),  b.  at  Edmonton,  near  London,  Aug. 
18,  1685;  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  171)1  : 
distinguished  himself  in  music,  painting,  and  mathematics; 
in  170S  wrote  his  treatise  on  The  Centre  of  0*ciUatinn, 
which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trnn»ni-tinn*  for 
1713  :  in  1712  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  became  secretary  two  years  later,  and  put  forth 
several  papers  on  magnetism  and  mathematics ;  and  in 
1715  he  had  a  controversial  correspondence  with  Count 
Raymond  de  Montmort  upon  the  philosophical  theories  of 
Malebranche.  He  published  Methodn*  Incrcincntornm,  etc. 
(1715),  which  contains  the  first  announcement  of  the  famous 
"  Taylor's  theorem,"  which  waa  almost  unnoticed  by  mathe- 
maticians until  1772,  when  Lagrango  adopted  it  as  the 
basis  of  the  differential  calculus ;  and  AVi"  I'rltn-iple*  of 
Linear  Pcr*pectire  (1719).  He  left  several  works  in  MS., 
of  which  the  Oontemplatio  Philomjthica  was  published,  with 
a  memoir,  by  his  grandson,  Sir  William  Young  (1793).  D. 
in  London  Dec.  29,  1731. 

Taylor  (Rev.  CHARLES),  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Sept.  15,  1819 ;  was  prepared  for  college  in  an  acad- 
emy taught  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Swaine  Tay- 
lor, in  the  State  of  New  York ;  entered  the  University  of 
New  York,  and  supported  himself  throughout  the  whole 
course,  and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class 
in  1840 ;  taught  the  ancient  languages  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Conference  High  School  at  Cokesbury  1842-44  ;  joined 
the  conference  Dec.,  1844;  graduated  in  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1848,  and  forthwith  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Shanghai,  China ;  while  there  published  a  Harmony  of  the 
Go*pel*  and  several  tracts  in  Chinese.  During  the  great 
rebellion  in  China  ran  the  blockade  of  the  imperial  lleet, 
and  carried  books  and  tracts  into  the  camp  of  the  insur- 
gents. His  wife's  health  failing,  he  returned  to  the  U.S. 
in  1854.  He  was  professor  (1855-57)  and  president  (1857— 
58)  of  the  Spartanburg  Female  College,  and  (1858-62)  was 
general  Sunday-school  secretary  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
He  was  four  years  presiding  elder  of  AVadesboro'  district, 
and  four  years  president  of  the  Wcslcyan  University  at 
Millersburg,  Ky.  Ho  resigned  that  position  to  re-enter  the 
pastoral  work.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
excellent  work,  Five  Year*  in  China,  and  Ra]>ti»in  in  a  A'df- 
nhell.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  press. 
He  is  now  stationed  in  Maysville,  Ky.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Taylor  (CHRISTOPHER),  b.  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  about 
1640;  was  a  Puritan  preacher,  but  became  a  proselyte  of 
George  Fox,  and  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which 
he  became  an  eminent  minister,  and  was  several  times  ar- 
rested, fined,  and  imprisoned.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar; 
taught  classical  schools  in  several  places,  the  last  being  at 
Edmonton,  near  London,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1682,  and  immediately  upon  his  arrival  was  chosen 
a  representative  in  the  assembly  :  was  made  a  member  of 
the  first  provincial  council,  retaining  the  office  until  his 
death,  and  was  also  register-general  and  a  justice  of  the 
Chester  court.  He  published  a  Ooanftudiim  Triuni  Linyua- 
ritm  (1679).  D.  in  Philadelphia  in  1688. 
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Taylor  (EDGAR),  b.  in  1793 ;  was  a  solicitor  in  London, 
and  an  elegant  and  profound  scholar.  He  published  sev- 
eral legal  and  other  pamphlets;  contributed  to  periodicals  ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Camilcn  Society  ;  edited  an 
edition  of  (iriesbach's  (ircck  Testament,  of  which  lie  also 
made  a  tran-latioii — Tin  Xetr  Testament,  Revised  from  the 
Authorized  Version,  ivith  III''  Ai'l  nj'  ntliir  Translations,  nuil 
made  conformable  to  the  text  of  J.  ,/.  (j'riesbach,  Revised 
bij  a  Lnifinan  (1840);  translated  from  the  German  and  ed- 
ited Osrrnan  Popular  Stories,  collected,  by  the  Jtrothcrs 
(I'riiiiia  (182:!),  and  Hammer  ti'rcthr/'s  Fair;/ -Tales  and  Pop- 
nlar  Stories  (183'J),  both  illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank, 
and  Lay*  of  the  Sfinneiingen  (1825).  He  also  published 
Tltf  Hook  of  Riijhts,  a  Collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
rclatire  to  Civil  nuil  Ri-liijioui  Liberia  (1833) ;  translated 
into  English  prose  Mutter  Wave,  his  Chronicle  of  the  Nor- 
m,,ii  Coaqaat  (1837),  and  edited  The  Suffolk  llartho/omian, 
or,  The  Domestic  Hiatonj  of  Rev.  John  Meadows  (1841).  1). 
Aug.  9,  1839. 

Taylor  (EDWARD  T.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  25, 
1791;  was  originally  a  sailor;  united  with  the  Methodist 
society,  and  was  ordained  as  a  preacher  in  1819;  about 
1830  became  preacher  at  the  Seamen's  Bethel  in  Boston, 
continuing  in  the  position  nearly  forty  years,  and  being 
universally  designated  as  "Father  Taylor."  lie  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  U.  8.  frigate  sent  to  Ireland  with  relief 
during  the  famine  in  1846,  and  delivered  public  addresses 
in  several  places.  I),  in  Boston  Apr.  5,  1871. 

Taylor  (EMILY),  b.  and  residing  in  England,  has 
within  the  last  forty  years  put  forth  many  works,  mostly 
for  the  young,  several  of  which  have  been  republishcd  in 
America.  Among  these  are  —  Pictorial  Illustration*  of 
Scripture/  Sabbath  Recreations,  a  volume  of  poetical  se- 
lections, repnblishcd  in  Boston  under  the  title  Lays  for  tlic 
Sabbath,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Pierpont  (1800); 
Talcs  of  the  Sasynu  ;  Vision  of  Las  Casas  and  other  Pne,,,*  ,• 
England  and  its  People  (1839;  7th  ed.  1886),  Irish  Tourist 
(181.",),  Surah  Tools  (1844),  Van  Ti,  Chinese  Tales  (1844), 
Hull  I  Line  on  (1846),  Historical  Prints  of  Enr/lish  History, 
Historical  Prints  of  Greece,  Hoy  and  Jii'rda  (1848),  Chron- 
icles of  an  Old  English  Oak  (1859),  The  Knevets  (1862), 
Flowers  and  Fruits  from  Old  Enidlsh  Gardens  (18IH), 
Dear  Charlotte's  Iloi/x,  and  other  Stories  (1864),  and  Con- 
tcin/iorary  Poets,  with  Selection*  from  their  Writings  (1868). 

Taylor  (Fircn  WATERMAN),  b.  at  Middle  Haddam, 
Conn.,  Aug.  3,  1803;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1S2S; 
studied  divinity;  received  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  for  a  time  settled  over  a  parish  in  Maryland.  In 
1841  ho  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  navy,  and'  continued 
such,  either  at  sea  or  on  land,  until  his  death.  He  published 
The  Flail  Ship,  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  around  the  world 
in  the  U.S.  frigate  Columbia  (1840),  and  The  Hroad  Pen- 
iiant,  an  account  of  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
including  a  history  of  the  Mexican  war  (1848).  D.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1865. 

Taylor  (GEORGK),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1716;  came  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  "  redemptioncr  "  in  1736;  was  engaged  as  a  com- 
mon laborer  in  an  iron-foundry  at  Durham,  Pa.,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  paid  his  passage  over ;  became  clerk  in 
the  foundry,  and,  the  proprietor  dying,  married  his  widow  ; 
established  large  ironworks  on  the  Lehigh  River,  and  ac- 
quired a  considerable  fortune.  In  1764  he  was  elected  to 
the  colonial  assembly,  in  1770  became  a  judge  of  the  county 
court,  and  in  1775  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly, 
and  was  earnest  in  the  advocacy  of  Revolutionary  measures. 
He  was  elected  to  till  a  vacancy  in  the  Continental  Congress 
July  20, 1776,  and  so  was  not  a  member  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  passed,  but  was  one  of  those  who 
signed  the  document.  He  retired  from  Congress  in  Mar., 
1777,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Delaware.  D.  at  Easton. 
Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1781. 

Taylor  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Wheeling,  Va.,  Oct.  10,  1820; 
studied  medicine,  and  afterward  law ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1840, and  commenced  practice  in  Indiana;  removed 
to  Alabama  in  1844,  thence  to  New  York  in  1848,  and  in 
1856  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress.  He  has 
written  and  lectured  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  and 
has  published  Indications  of  the  Creator  (1851). 

Taylor  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  at  Clinton,  N.  J.,  in  1S08;  at 
nineteen  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  after  serv- 
ing three  years  became  ;i  farmer  in  New  Jersey  ;  entered 
the  army  during  the  Mexican  war  as  lieutenant,  and  rose 
to  be  captain;  resided  three  years  in  California;  then  re- 
turned to  New  Jersey,  and  engaged  in  mining  and  manufac- 
turing. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  became  colonel 
of  a  New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
was  made  brigadier-general  May,  1862,  and  engaged  under 
McClellan  in  the  battles  on  the  Peninsula,  and  under  Pope 
near  Manassas.  D.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Sept.  1,  1862,  from 
wounds  received  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 


Taylor  (Rev.  GILBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hare  Forest  on 
the  Rapidan,  Va.,  Nov.  18, 1791,  in  the  same  house  in  which 
his  relative,  Pres.  Taylor,  was  born.  He  received  his  med- 
ical education  in  Philadelphia,  and  served  as  u  snr^iMn 
under  Gen.  Jackson  through  the  whole  campaign  in  the 
war  of  IS12:  was  promoted  to  the  general's  stall';  gave  up 
a  lucrative  practice  in  Pulaski  and  entered  the:  mini-try 
in  the  Tennessee  conference.  D.  in  Pulaski,  Tenn..  An" 
G,  1870.  T.  0.  Sr.MMF.i;s."' 

Taylor  (Sir  HENRY),  I).  C.  L.,  b.  in  1800;  entered  the 
colonial  office  in  1824,  in  which  he  has  for  many  years  been 
one  of  the  five  senior  clerks.  He  has  contributed  to  peri- 
odicals, and  has  published  —  Isaac  Comncmis.  a  drama 
(1827) ;  Philip  nan  Artcnl'le.  a  tragedy  (1834) ;  7V  Stai,-,. 
man,  a  scries  of  essays  (1836);  Edwin  the  Fair,  an  histor- 
ical drama  (1842);  The  Ei-e.  of  Conquest,  and  other  /'onus 
(1847);  Notes  from  Life,  a  series  of  essays  (1847);  \otes 
front  Hooks,  containing  essays  on  the  poems  of  Wordsworth 
and  Sir  Aubrey  rte  Vere  (1 849) ;  The  Virgin  Widoie,  a  com- 
edy (1850);  St.  I '/email's  Ere.  a  play  (1862)  ;  and  A  Sicilian 
Summer,  and  Minor  Poems  (1808).  A  collective  edition  of 
his  plays  and  poems  was  issued  in  3  vols.  in  1S<;:). 

Taylor  (ISAAC),  known  as  "Taylor  of  Ongar,"  b.  in 
London  in  1759;  was  a  successful  engraver  in  Lomlun  ;  re- 
moved to  Lavcnham,  Suflblkshire,  in  1786;  was  minister 
of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Colchester  179(1-1810, 
and  subsequently  of  one  at  Ongar  until  his  death.  lie 
superintended  the  education  of  his  children,  and,  besides  a 
number  of  sermons,  published,  mainly  for  the  young — Ail- 
rice  to  the  Team,  Beginning*  of  llritish  Biography,  /ie</in- 
IUIHJH  of  European  Biography,  Hitujrunlni  of  a  Itron-ii  Loaf, 
Hook  of  Martyrs  far  the  YOHIHJ,  liiimjan  explained  to  a 
Child,  Character  Essential  to  Success  in  Life,  Child's  liirth- 
day,  Child's  Life  of  Christ,  The.  Little  Librari/,  comprising, 
in  separate  volumes.  The  Mine,  The  Ship,  and  The  Forest; 
Mirabilin,  or  the  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art  ;  Ncrnis  ,'„ 
America,  in  Asia,  in  England,  in  Europe,  in  Forelt/n  l^nt'h, 
all  separate  works;  Scene*  of  Commerce,  Scene*  of  llri/ish 
Wealth,  Sclf-l'idliration  Recommended,  and  Tn-e/n  .\,l- 
'IrcHKcft  to  Youth,  with  Hymns.  Nearly  all  of  his  works  have 
been  frequently  rcpublished.  lie  was  the  father  of  ANN, 
JAXE,  JEFFREYS,  and  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Jit.  (which  see).  D. 
at  Ongar,  Esscxshire,  Dec.  11,  1829. — His  elder  brother, 
CHARLES  TAYLOR  (b.  1756,  d.  1821),  was  the  editor  of  i.'al- 
met's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  llible. 

Taylor  (ISAAC).  LL.D..  son  of  Isaac  "of  Ongar,"  b.  at 
Lavenham,  Suflblkshire.  Aug.  17,  1787;  was  designed  by 
his  father  for  an  artist;  began  to  study  for  a  dissenting 
minister,  but.  having  become  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church,  turned  his  attention  to  the  bar,  and  finally  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  mechanical  inventions,  es- 
pecially to  the  production  of  a  machine  for  engraving 
upon  copper  the  rollers  used  in  calico-printing,  and  to 
literary  labor.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Eclectic  Review,  he  published  the  following  works:  Ele- 
ments of  Thouijht  (1823),  History  of  the  Transmission  of 
Ancient  Tiooks  to  Modern  Times  (1827),  The  1'raccns  of  Ilis- 
tnrieal  Proof  Exemplified  and  Explained.  (18281,  /falatiee 
of  Criminality,  or  Mentril  Error  compared  irith  Immoral 
Conduct  (1828),  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  with  notes 
(1829),  Natural.  History  of  Enthusiasm,  one  of  his  hrst 
works  (1829),  Kew  Model  of  Christian  Missions  (1S2UJ. 
Saturday  Evening  (1832),  Fanaticism,  a  continuation  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  (1834),  S/iiritunl  l>e«- 
polism  (1835),  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  the  first 
work  published  under  his  own  name,  and  which  greatly 
enhanced  his  reputation  (1836);  Home  Education  (  I 
Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tmrix 
for  the  Times  (1839;  with  supplement  and  indexes,  1844), 
Man  Responsible  for  his  Dispositions,  Opinion*,  and  Con- 
duct (1840),  Loyola,  and  Jesuitism  in  it*  /iudiniriit*  (1S49), 
Weslfi/  and  Methodism  (18.11);  The  Restoration  of  Itilief 
(1855),  The  World  of  Mind  (1857),  Logic  ill  Theology  ( ISiiH), 
The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters  (1860),  Ultimate  i'irili^otion 
(1860),  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (1861).  and  Couslder- 
ations  on  the  Pentateuch,  a  reply  to  the  work  of  Bishop 
Colenso  (186.'i).  In  addition  to  these  he  edited  Ediranli 
on  the  Will,  prefixing  an  essay  on  the  Application  of  Ab- 
stract Reasoning  to  the  Christian  Doctrine,  which  was  after- 
ward published  separately  in  1832;  translated  from  the 
German  Pfizer's  Life,  of  Christ,  with  an  introductory  essay, 
and  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Ilcrie  IP,  the  Km  ill  llritish 
Review,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannica,  for  the  last  of 
which  he  furnished  the  elaborate  article  on  "Jesuitism." 
In  1836  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful, receiving  14  votes,  while  IS  were  cast  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  In  1862  a  pension  of  £100  was  bestowed 
upon  him  from  the  civil  service  fund,  "in  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  eminent  services  to  literature,  especially  in 
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the  departments  of  history  ami  philosophy,  during  a  MTiod 
.it'  MM  i-  than  I'H'tv  \i-nrs."      I),  al  Stanford   KIM-I-.   K--c\ 
1    84.      Hi-  MIII,  Nv  v,-  T  vi  i  mi.  a  clergyman 
of  Ilic    Chiirrh    nt1    England,    has   published — Wonls   "ml 
Placet,  :ill  explanation  ol'thc  local  names  ill  tircat   Britain 

I        (5)  j       'I'll'       /'""..'/'/      Pill,      Mem,  ,;-|'il/«,      Itiographii-al     ami 

Liti-nii-i/,  a/the  T.I://,,,-  i'.tinily  ',/  tln,/,ir  i  lsi',7  I  :  ami  /;'</  n» 
can  Retearcket  (1874).  A.  11.  QulRVIEr. 

Taylor  (Isinour.  SM-KHIN  JI-STIX),  1>.  at  Brussels  Aug. 
l.i,  I789|  Studied  ;nl  at  Paris;  served  fur  several  years  in 
tin;  army:  I  .avcllc  I  much  ;  was  a|i|iniiitu'l  nival  commis 

of   the    C, iinc, lie    IVillli;.li-i'.    W'lli-n-    hi-    introduced    the 

dram  i  nt'  \ "i<-t'ii-  lingo  :  Induced  by  his  p«tition«  the  Leg- 
Id  ,!!•,,  A--, -nil.lv  i  IMS-.'(O)  to  vnti!  tin-  ir-tiinitiim  of  the 
lllC'li:e\  al  monuments  in  France;  ml  HDl  tu  Eg.\pt  to 
ni-_' iliiiti-  tin'  transfer  I1'  France  of  tin;  obelisk  of  Luxor, 
-..i-  made  a  senator  in  1SIW.  Ho  wrote  I''..!/".'/"1 /"'""- 
rr.ii/'.'  ,:,',/, a*  i/'in*  /'.lie-/, /HI.-  |Vafte0  (1820— 64)i 

l'"i/'j'/i'«  piiiori'si/ncs  oi  EspiujHt,  etc.  (1826  an/.).  Lit  Syria, 
/'/v/V/i'V.  i-tc.  (  1S-'I7),  ]'">/(i;/i:s  en  Stiisse,  Italic,  Anijlclerre, 
etc.  (1843). 

Taylor  MAMKS),  b.  nt  Midway,  V:i.,  Apr.   10,   17W: 
•    Kentucky  in    17'.>i':  during  the  war  of  1S12 
!  as  quiivie-Miii-'tiT  ul' tlio  army  of  the  North-west  un- 
•  li-i-  ( !i-n.  Mill',  an  1  In-  -aim-  subsequently  one  of  the  I 
landed  |irn[ii -ii-tors.  in  the  West.     I),  at  Newport,  Ky.,  Nov. 
7,  isis. 

Tnylor  M.vvi:),  daughter  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  h. 

in   I. mi  Inn  .-M-jit.  :'."..  I7s:l.      Her  tirst  poem,  The  /tigifar  //".'/, 

:i|.|'riicl  in  a  |-i-  iodic-al  in  1804 ;  she  afterward  unite'!  with 

In-:  litter,  ANN-  TAVI.OK  (which  see),  in  the  preparation  of 

1 1  \  iiliuiir-  ut'  IMK-UIS  iiinl  hymns  for  young  persons  ami 

for  Bund&y-sohoolfl i  and  with  her  mother  was  the  author 

lit'  Corrcupnndeuce  l»'tir,',-n  n  Mntln-r  mitt  In1,-  Daughter  at 

iS'r/i'tii/  ( 1S17).     To  the  Yontli'a  Magazine  she  furnished  the 

don  y.i.i.  (1818-22;  «olleot«d  an  1  pulilishcd, 

with  some  adilitions,  in  ISliO).     She  published  Itix/il'iif,  a 

i-l."i).au-l   AV'ii/s    in   Illi'inn    »it  .t/iii-n/s-   mt-l  Manners 

( Isliii.    Alter  her  death  appeared  M>  i'i"iYv,  CormpondfHca, 

ami  /'"  I',,  ,,.!  /i'-  '."i''ii.s  "/'//i*-  late  June  Taiff'",  e.lite  1  by  her 

vlor  (1825).    D.  at  Ongar,  Essexshirc,  Apr. 

11'.  IS'JI. 

Tnylor  (.1  AVKT),  long  a  teacher  in  a  nautical  and  mathc- 

mati-al  a-ii'ieaiv  in   London,  and  noted  for  her  scientific 

attainment--.      lia"  published — Luni-Solar  anil  Horary  Ta- 

>  iih  tin  ir  A/>jtlirati<tn  in  Xinitivitl  Attronomy  (1833), 

Luinti-  Titl>!<'.<  (I  Siil),  Ejiitullie  of  \arit/'ttiuit  mill  \tiuticdl 
Aulniiniiiii/,  irilh  /iiijii'urnl  Lunar  Tablet  (2d  C'l.  1851), 
Diurnal  Ret/leter  fur  Barometer,  Sympiesometcr,  Theniiniiir- 
t,  ',  "in/  ffyyrauieter  (1844),  Planisphere  of  the  Fifed  Sfars 
(ISfli).  lJ,in<Vio<>k  ta  the  Loral  Marine  Roard  Examinn- 
tinii«.  and  llniilr  In  the  Use  of  Maury't  Chart*.  In  1859  her 
^n-at  services  to  science  were  acknowledged  by  a  pension 
of  £50  on  the  civil  list. 

Taylor  (JEFFERYS),  b.  in  1792j  wrote  chiefly  for  the 
young.  His  works  arc — Ueicriptiou  af  the  Earth,  Harry'* 
flnliitity,  Little  Ilitluriniu,  Month  in  Lnndmt,  Old  Kaijliuh 
.^'•"/iiirfK  in  1'nnfC  ami  Verse  (1827),  Parlnr  Commentaries 
on  tlit:  Conttihttiott,  Jiaffth  /lirhartln  the  Mi*er,  Talft  and 
tHalm/iir*  in  Prow  and  Verne,  The  Farm  (1S:H),  The  Forest 
(It-:1. 1),  Younn  hlnmters  (1841),  CnUaar  Tradittmu  (1842), 
Incidents  n/  the  Apnstnlie  Aye  in  Rrilai'u  (1844),  jExnji  in 
Hlii/iiir  {  ISIfi),  Glance  at  the  World  around  us  (184S),  The 
f'aini/i/  ISililc  ni'irlii  opcnnl,  which  ho  was  unable  to  finish 
on  account  of  illness,  and  it  was  completed,  with  a  preface, 
by  his  brother,  Isaac  Taylor.  D.  at  Broadstairs,  Kent,  Aug. 
8,  1853. 

Taylor  (JHREMY),  D.  D.,b.  in  Cambridge,  England,  in 
Ifil.'i,  where  his  father  was  a  barber,  although  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  famous  Rowland  Taylor;  in  1626  en- 
tered Cains  College  as  a  sizar,  or  a  student  who  in  his  time 
wailed  at  the  public  tables,  and  after  the  fellows  had  finished 
their  meal  ate  from  what  was  left  without  payment ;  took 
bis  degree;  gained  the  friendship  of  Bishop  Laud,  and  in 
1630  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  in  1038  was  prc- 
'-nii-1  I-,  the  rei-tory  of  Uppingham.  In  the  civil  wars 
lie  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  111(2  commanded  that  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
should  he  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  a  treatise 
which  he  had  written  in  defence  of  episcopacy.  But  in  that 
year  his  rectory  was  sequestered  by  Parliament,  and  be  was 
I  to  take  refuge  in  Wales,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  teaching  a  school :  wrote  some  of  his  noblest  works ; 
preached  occasionally  in  London ;  was  several  times  im- 
prisoned for  giving  utterance  to  royalist  sentiments,  and 
in  Ili.'iStnok  up  his  residence  in  Ireland  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Conway.  In  KidO  he  went  to  London 
to  |iulilish  his  Ihit-tar  Ihiln'tantiinn.  anil  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  royalist  declaration  of  Apr.  24,  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  had  married 


i  for  hi"  second  wife  Joanna  ISridircs.  an  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter ol    rti:ii!c-   I.,  iiu  i  soon  ill'. -i   'lie   Kc-tni-iil  ma  ua-   made 
b\   Chink-    II.  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  the 
small    M-I-    ot    hiomoie    \\ii-    added,    and    was    also    made    a 
member  of  the  Irish  privy  council  and  vice -cham-cllor  of 
tlie  1  niversily  of  Muhlin.     He  labored  i:mic-t  !\ .  but  with 
Indifferent  success,  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  ! 
lish  Church  in  Ireland.     An  a  preacher,  and  in  eert.i.- 
spc.-K  as  a  writer,  he  occupies  a  fmemi.-l  r;ink  in  our  lit- 
erature,    ('olcndnc  pronounced  him  "the  most  eloquent  of 

;  divines,"  adding,  "  had  I  said  of  men.  Cicero  would  forgnc 
me  and  Demosthenes  nod  as  i  nr."  I'c-ides  his  S,  ,-111011*, 
his  principal  works  arc—  Th,  S,,cr,-,l  (>,;/,,•  ,nul  Off,,,,  ,,f 

til,-   f.'pi*,-opacy   I  llill'l,    //i'.",'",'    ",,    (/,,.    I. ill, -i-l,/  ,.f  /', 

sying,  setting  forth  the  iniquity  of  persecution  for  differ 

in  opinion.-,  by  MOIL-    held  to  be  the   uhv   |  ,  t    all  his 

H',!7)  ;  The  llrrai  Ef  emplar  of  Sanctity  a«<l  //.././  Li/',- 

!••>•'"  and  i: ''-    nfffoly  Linag  I  1650 

hide  and  Kjcr.rc.iM  of  Hot;/  />yin:/(  1C...  I  I,  llta-t,,,-  llnl,it,i,,ti,ii,i. 
whicli  llallam  pronounces  to  In-  ••  the  most  exlen-iie  and 
learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  appeared  in  the  Ku- 
li.-'n  language."  and  Diltuarivet  from  I',, /,,-,-,/,  ,nl,l,,**,,l  t,, 
t!,,-  I:  ,,,,!•  -,,f  I,,  limit  I  |(ii;i  ).  .Many  of  his 'se]i;irale  (,,,,-ks 
have  been  frequently  rcpul.lislicd.  Hi.  U7i>./.-  \\',,r/,-s,  with 
a  Life  of  the  author  and  a  critical  examination  of  his  writ 
in-_'s  by  Bishop  Hcbcr,  in  15  vols.,  ap|  e  in-'l  in  lM'tl-22; 
his  t(f»  has  also  been  written  by  1!.  A.  Willmott  (  IM7). 
I).  at  Lisburnc,  Ireland,  Aug.  13, 1667.  A.  H.  (JI:I-:KNSKY. 

Taylor  (Joiix),  b.  in  Gloucestershire  in  1580;  was  . -d- 
ucatcd  at  a  free  school  in  (lloiieester:  went  to  London, 

|  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  waterman,  ami  followed  this 

i  occupation  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  whence  be  is 
styled  "the  water-poet."  In  1.VJ6  he  served  on  board  the 

j  fleet  under  the  carl  of  Essex,  and  was  present  at  the  attack 
upon  Cadi/. ;  upon  his  return  plied  his  boat  upon  the 

I  Thames ;  was  made  collector  of  the  dues  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  upon  imported  wines,  and  subsequently  kept 
a  public-house  near  the  waterside  in  London.  His  pro- 
ductions in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  about  140  are  known 
to  collectors,  have  some  interest  in  showing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  times.  The  following  are  the  titles  of 
a  few  of  them — Greate  llritaiiic  all  in  lilacke  for  the  I'H- 
rnmparable  Loss  of  Henry,  onr  late  icorthy  Prince  (1012); 
Taylor's  Urania,  or  his  Hearenly  ^fnse, containing  a  ver.-iticd 
account  of  all  the  sieges  andsackings  of  Jerusalem  (1015); 
Taylor's  Revenge,  or  the  Rimer,  William  Fcnnor,  jirkt,  f'er- 
rilcd,  and  finely  feteht  oner  the  Coals  (1615);  Taylor's 
Travels  in  Germanie,  or  three  Weekcs,  three  Daics,  and 
three  Honres  Observations  and  Trarel  from  London  to  J/am- 
lini-gli  (1017);  The  pcnnyles  Pilgi-iiintijr,  or  the  ntoHculcsse 
Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias  the  King's  Majesties 
Water- Poet,  from  London  to  E'lcnborongh  on  Foot  (1618); 
The  Scourge  of  Jiaseness,  n  Kii-kscy  Winsic,  or  a  Lcrry 
come  Ttcang,  wherein  J.  T.  hath  satyrfcallt/  snted  750  of  his 
bad  Debtors  trho  will  not  pay  hint  for  his  Rcturnc  of  his 
Journey  from  Scotland  (1619);  Taylor's  Motto:  Et  II,, Inn, 
et  Careo,  et  Curo  ;  I  hare,  /  leant,  I  care  (1621);  Wit  and 
Mirth,  chargeably  collected  out  of  Tarerns,  Alehouses,  To- 
bacco-Shops, etc. ;  A  Shilling,  or  the  Tracailes  of  12  Pence 
(1622);  Taylor's  Farciccll  to  the  Toirer- Hollies  (1022) ;  Sir 
Gregory  Nonsence,  his  Netr-es  from  No  Place  (1622) ;  The 
Life  and  Death  of  the  most  blessed  amongst  all  Women,  the 
Virgin  Mary  (1022) ;  Taylor's  Trarcls  and  Circular  Pcr- 
ambtdation  tliroutfh  and  by  more  than  tliirti/  times  ttcctre 
Signcs  of  the  Zorliach  of  the  famous  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  (1626);  The  Praise  of  C/raue  Linen,  icilh  the 
commendable  Use  of  the  Laundress;  Vcrbnm  Sempiternnm, 
an  epitome  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Salcator  Mnnili.  an 
epitome  of  the  New  Testament,  both  in  verse;  Drinke  and 
Welcome,  an  account  of  the  various  beverages  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1637);  Taylor's  Physickc  has 
purged  the  Dlril,  or  the  Divell  has  got  a  Si/nirt  ( 1641 )  ;  The 
Essence, Quintessence,  Inscncc,  Innocence,  Lifescnce,and  Mag- 
nificence of  Nonncncc  upon  Settee  (1653);  and  TheSnildtiine 
Turne  of  Fortunes  Whcele,  an  imaginary  conversation  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kingof  Spain  (1631). 
In  1630,  Taylor  made  a  collection,  in  a  single  volume,  of  the 
63  pieces  which  he  had  at  that  time  put  forth  in  brochures 
and  broadsheets,  which  was  in  1869  rcpublishcd  in  fac- 
simile by  the  Spencer  Society,  which  proposed  to  reprint 
those  subsequently  written,  of  many  of  which  only  single 
copies  were  known  to  exist.  D.  in  London  in  1654. 

Taylor  (Jons),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Lancaster,  England,  in 
1694:  taught  an  academy,  and  was  for  many  years  pastor 
of  a  Unitarian  society  at  Norwich  ;  in  1 757  become  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  dissenting  seminary  at  Warring- 
ton.  His  principal  works  arc — The  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  (1738),  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement 
(  1  7 ,r>ll ),  Hebre.m  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible  (1754), 
and  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity  (1702).  D.  Mar.  5,  1761. 
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TAYLOR. 


Taylor  (Jon\),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shrewsbury  about  1703; 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1730,  librarian  to  the  university  in  1732, 
advocate  in  Doctors'  Commons  in  1741,  and  chancellor  of 
Lincoln  in  1744.  He  afterward  entered  holy  orders;  be- 
came rector  of  Law  ford  in  1751.  archdeacon  of  Bucking- 
ham in  1753,  and  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  in  17.~>7. 
He  published  several  orations  and  essays,  but  his  prin- 
cipal works  are — an  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  of  The  Oratioim  and  Fragments  of 
Li/sias  (1739),  and  of  some  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
sK.ti-liines,  Dinarchits,  ami  ])<-mndc*.  intended  to  comprise 
live  volumes,  but  only  three  were  completed  (1743-57),  and 
Elements  of  the  Ciril  Law  (1755).  D.  in  1766. 

Taylor  (Jons),  b.  in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  about  1750; 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1770  ;  was  U.  S. 
Senator  in  1792-94,  again  in  1803,  and  a  third  time  in  1822- 
24:  in  the  interval  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house 
of  delegates  and  the  mover  of  the  celebrate1,!  Virginia  reso- 
lutions of  1798-91).  He  was  especially  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture and  political  theories,  and  published — fnguiry  into 
tin-  /'i-iitcifttes  and  Policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Si"!'  -v  ( 1 SI4) ;  Arator,  a  series  of  essays  upon  agriculture 
and  politics  (1818):  Construction  Construed,  and  Constitu- 
tion Vindicated  (1820);  Tyranny  Unmasked  (1822);  New 
Views  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (1823).  D. 
in  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  20,  1824. 

Taylor  (Joiix),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1770;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  College  in  1790;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1793,  but,  having  large  estates,  devoted  himself  to 
planting,  and  was  prominent  in  politics,  being  several 
times  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature:  a 
Presidential  elector  in  1797:  Representative  in  Congress 
1807-09  and  1817-21  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1810-10;  governor  of 
South  Carolina  1826-28,  and  was  receiver  of  public  moneys 
in  Mississippi  Territory.  D.  in  1832. 

Taylor  (JOHN),  b.  in  1781  ;  was  an  eminent  publisher 
and  bookseller  in  London ;  wrote  several  essays  on  finan- 
cial topics,  among  which  are  —Money,  its  Origin  and  Use 
(1831),  The  Standard  and  Measure  of  Value,  Catechisms 
of  the  Currency  and  Exchanges  (1835),  and  Currency  In- 
vestigated (1845).  Also,  The  Great  Pyramid,  why  was  it 
Btiiltf  and  who  Built  it  ?  in  which  he  argues  that  it  was 
built  by  the  sons  of  Joktan  as  a  standard  of  measurement. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Lining  Character,  in  which  lie  endeavors  to  prove 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius  (1816;  with  a  supplement,  consisting  of  fac-similes 
and  other  illustrations,  1817).  D.  in  1864. 

Taylor  (Jonx  Louis),  b.  in  London  Mar.  1,  1769 ;  was 
brought  to  America  by  his  brother  in  1781 ;  studied  law, 
and  settled  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. ;  was  several  times  elected 
to  the  legislature  ;  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State  in  1798,  and  was  chief-justice  from  1810 
until  his  death.  A  volume  of  his  decisions,  containing 
cases  decided  from  1799  to  1802,  was  published  in  1802, 
and  another  volume,  of  cases  from  1816  to  1818,  appeared 
in  1818.  He  also  published  a  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Edgeeombe  Superior  Court,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  North  Carolina  (1817).  D.  Jan.  29, 1829. 

Taylor  (Jonx  W.),  b.  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1803  ;  studied  law  in  Albany,  and  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1811 ;  in  1813  he  was  chosen  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  retained  his  seat  until 
1833:  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  sixteenth  Congress 
1819-20,  by  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  bill  was 
passed,  in  opposition  to  which  he  made  an  eloquent  speech  ; 
and  also  Speaker  of  the  nineteenth  Congress  1825-26.  He 
was  State  senator  in  1841-43,  and  in  1843  removed  to 
Cleveland,  0.  D.  at  Cleveland  Sept.  8,  1854. 

Taylor  (JOSEPH  P.),  brother  of  Zachary,  b.  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  entered  the  U.  S.  army  in  1813  as  third  lieutenant 
of  the  28th  Infantry;  first  lieutenant  1814 ;  retained  in  the 
3d  Artillery  in  the  peace  organization  of  the  army,  and 
became  captain  in  1825;  in  Mar.,  1829,  was  appointed  an 
assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  in  which  department 
he  had  been  acting  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  since 
entering  the  service;  in  1838  became  major,  and  in  1841 
assistant  commissary-general  with  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel;  during  the  war  with  Mexico  his  able  administrative 
ability  was  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  department,  and 
in  1848  was  brevetted  colonel ;  upon  the  death  of  Gen.  Gib- 
son (Sept.,  1861),  Taylor  succeeded  that  officer  as  commis- 
sary-general with  rank  of  colonel,  which  by  act  of  Feb.  9, 
1863,  was  increased  to  that  of  brigadier-general.  D.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  29,  1864. 

Taylor  (.Josrni  W.),  b.  about  1820  in  Cumberland  co., 
Ky. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College.  Ky.,  and  in  1838 
removed  to  Alabama;  became  a  prominent  Whig  lawyer 


and  legislator  and  an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation ;  was  elected  in  1865  to  Congress,  but  not  allowed 
a  scat ;  afterward  editor  of  the  Tuscaloosa  Times  and  pres- 
ident of  the  trustees  of  the  Southern  University. 

Taylor  (MEADOWS),  b.  in  Ireland  about  1810;  early 
entered  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
which  he  obtained  high  distinction,  having  risen  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  been  decorated  with  the  knighthood 
of  the  Star  of  India:  was  president  or  administrator 'at 
several  native  courts ;  was  a  learned  archaeologist,  and 
married  a  princess  of  Southern  India.  D.  in  May,  1876. 
Author  of  Confessions  of  a  Thutf  (3  vols.,  1839;  new  ed. 
1858),  Tippno  Saltann,  a  Talc  of  the  Mysore  War  ('.',  vols., 
1840),  Notice*  of  Cromlechs,  Cairn*,  and  othi-r  Ain-n^tf 
ficytlio-Dritidical  llcmains  in  th>:  Principality  "/  Xo/'fijtitr 
(London,  1853),  Tarn,  a  Maliratta  Tale  (3  vols.,  1SU3). 
llnlph  Darnell,  a  Tale  (3  vols.,  1805),  and  The  Htiide,,l\ 
Mainial  of  the  History  of  Italia,  from  the  Ilartii.it  /'<  riod 
to  the  Present  (1870),  the  latter  work  being  the  only  pop- 
ular history  of  India  in  which  adequate  attention  is  given 
to  the  dynasties  of  the  Dekkan.  Col.  Taylor  contributed 
the  Indian  materials  to  Casscll's  Biographical  Dictionary 
(London,  vol.  i.,  1869). 

Taylor  (NATHANIEL  WILLIAM),  I).  D.,  b.  at  New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  June  23,  1786;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1807;  studied  theology,  and  in  1812  became  pastor  of  the 
Centre  Congregational  church  in  New  Haven,  where  he 
rose  to  eminence  as  a  preacher.  In  1822  he  wns  chosen 
Dwight  professor  of  didactic  theology  in  Yale  College,  and 
occupied  the  chair  until  his  death.  In  ISL'S  he  d<-li\  ered 
the  concio  ad  etennn  discourse  at  New  Haven,  in  which  he 
put  forth  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  human  depravity  and  kindred  dogmas  which  wt/tt 
widely  denounced  as  unscriptural  and  heretical,  hut  which 
he  continued  to  maintain  and  to  uphold  through  the  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  and  which  were  vehemently  opposed  by 
other  divines  in  various  discourses  and  periodicals.  After 
his  death  4  vols.  of  his  works,  edited  by  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
D.  D.,  were  published:  Practical  Sermons,  preached  while 
pastor  of  the  Centre  church  (1858);  Lecture*  on  the  M»rnl 
Government  of  God  (2  vols.,  1859);  and  Essays,  Let-litres, 
etc.,  ttpon  Select  Topics  in  Revealed  Theology  (1859).  I), 
in  New  Haven  Mar.  10,  1858. 

Taylor  (OLIVER  AI.DEN),  b.  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug. 
18,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1825,  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  in  1S29,  wherehe  subsequently 
was  instructor  in  sacred  literature;  in  1839  became  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Manchester,  Mass.  He  contributed  to  vari- 
ous religious  periodicals;  prepared  in  1838  a  catalogue  of 
the  library  of  Andover  Seminary,  and  besides  several  poems 
published  Brief  Views  of  the  Saviour  (1835),  Piety  in 
Jfninl'tc  Life,  a  Memoir  of  Andrew  Lee  (1844),  and  trans- 
lated Reinhard's  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  (1831 ), 
Reinhard's  Memoirs  and  Confessions  (1832),  and  The  Music 
of  the  Hebrews.  A  memoir  of  him,  by  his  brother.  Rev. 
T.  A.  Taylor,  was  published  in  1853.  D.  at  Manchester, 
Mass.,  Dec.  18,  1851. 

Taylor  (RICHARD),  grandson  of  JOHN  TAYLOR  of  Nor- 
wich (which  see),  b.  at  Norwich  May  18, 1781  ;  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer  in  London,  at  the  same  time  studying 
language  and  literature,  and  in  1803  established  himself 
in  business  in  London,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the 
publication  of  works  upon  natural  history.  In  1822  he 
became  joint  editor,  with  Dr.  Tilloch,  of  the  long-estab- 
lished Philosophical  Magazine,  with  which  in  1827  was 
incorporated  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy;  in  1837 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  Scientific  Memoirs,  se- 
lected from  the  transactions  of  foreign  academies  and 
learned  societies,  and  in  1838  established  the  Annals  of 
Natural  History.  During  nearly  half  a  century  he  was 
under-secrctary  of  the  Linnaan  Society,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  He  prepared  annotated  editions  of  Home 
Tooke's  Diversions  of  Parley  (1829  and  1840)  and  of  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry  (1840).  D.  at  Richmond, 
near  London,  Dec.  1,  1858. 

Taylor  (RICHARD),  son  of  Zachary  Taylor,  b.  in  Flor- 
ida; was  a  resident  of  Louisiana  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  made  colonel  of  a  Louisiana  regiment,  which 
fought  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  :  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  Oct.,  1861 ;  served  under  Stone- 
wall Jackson  in  Virginia:  became  major-general :  in  1803- 
64  commanded  in  the  department  W.  of  the  Mississippi, 
especially  against  Gen.  Banks  in  his  unsuccessful  Red 
River  campaign;  in  Sept.,  1864,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  department  of  East  Louisiana,  with  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Mobile,  and  on  May  4,  1865,  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Canby,  his  force  being  the  last  which  remained  to  the 
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Confederacy.     A ftcr  the  war  ho  resided  on  his  plantation 

in  l.oui 

Taylor    (Kirn  USD    (',,\vi.i\i;\   h.   at   Ilinton.   Stafford 
shire,   .I.-iii.   1s.   IT^'.i;    liccaine   eminent    as    a   gcologi-t    and 
antiquary,  publishing  IIKIIIV  papers  and  several    I 
thc-c    lamectfj  emigrated    to    America   iii    ls.",0.   making 

Philadelphia    his   rc.idcnec,  anil  devoted   Iii If  to    tlic 

development  of  the  mineral  resources  <>f  the  country.     Be- 

t'.nr    Ir.l  ,  ill.'     Knglalld     III)    published         In'/,:'     M"H" 

tli'-  Mil,.  I/I.  .l/.ooo/. .  irly  tttpblifhtd  in  //>•  Oily 

nf  \.,ni-!i-li  ninl  tl<r  Ancient  Kingdom  <>f  K«*>  .!».</'<'"  ( 1*21  '. 
Tin-  ti'". /,"/,/  .,/  I'.',  i  IngUa  i  1887),  and  ><»  elaborate /*</« 
to  Dugdatei  Momutieaa  [*gUet  •  After  com- 

in"  In  America   In-   published,  among  others — ///«/.,,-«  ,m,l 

Description  of  /•' i  /'"•'  (1841),  Statistic,  o/ Coal  (is  IS; 

L'd  vd.,  re\i-cd   l,y  S.  S.  llaldoman.    1855  .  and    m;iny   n' 
ports  of  his  \arimis  sur\ eys,  some  of  which  were   i 
England  and  other- in  America.     Among  bis  publications 
treatilM  on    -'  '    \"'»<-"'  History  of  tht 

.\"i'tli-i'ii*t  c.i-li-i  niiti/  nf'  //;•'  .!//'•'//"')(//  Mniuilii inn,  anil  it 
Sii/i/iti'iin-nt  In  lln-  \nliii-al  Ili'alori/  of  the  flint*  of  the  Alle- 
ijlinu,,  /!„„,/.•.  I),  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  26,  1851. 

Taylor  (Itoitr.HT),  originally  :i  clergyman,  but  subse- 
quently I!H!  author  of  several  hooks  of  an  irreligious  tcnd- 
\inong  those  arc — Tin-  l>rr[l\  /'n//iii.  for  which  the 
aiitiior  was  imprisoned  (ls;;i);    Tin-  lUi'i/i^in,  l"'in>i  a  Di»- 
'/  ,,f  the    Oi-iifin    ami    /-'ni'/if    lllHtnry   of  Christianity 
:    \*ii; ,   '/'!,•  ilor/ical  Lectures  ou  Freemasonry  (IS&6); 
AttroHomico- Theological  Lectures  (1857);    Belief  not  the 
,V,i/V  Side  (1857). 

Taylor  (SAMI-EI.  HARVEY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  that  part  of 
Londonderry  now  called  Dcrry,  N.  H.,  Oct.  3, 1807  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  College  1832;  entered  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1832:  was  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips 
Andover  Academy  18:13-35;  tutor  in  Dartmouth  College 
SI]  graduated  from  the  seminary  1837,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  same  year  became  principal  of  Phillips 
Andovcr  Academy,  holding  the  office  till  he  died  suddenly 
of  heart  disease  Jan.  29,  1871.  His  scholarship  was  exact 
and  solid,  his  moral  tone  loftv,  ami  the  drill  of  his  class- 
room terribly  severe.  From  1852  (when  Bela  B.  Edwards 
died)  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ilibliotheca  Sacra, 
hi  1S51  he  assisted  in  editing  the  History  of  Londonderry. 
llealso  published — Krebs's  Guide  fur  Writing  Latin  (1843), 
Kiihncr's  (fi'iinnnnr  of  the  Greek  Language,  in  connection 
v.  illi  i'rof.  Edwards  (1844),  Elementary  Greek  Grammar 
(ISII'i),  M:-il,,,,l  nf  Classical  Study  (1861),  Classical  Study 
(1870).  (See  Congregational  Quarterly,  Jan.,  1872.) 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Taylor  (STEPHEN  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Adams.  Mass., 
Oct.  2M.  1791 ;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1817 ;  was 
for  fourteen  years  principal  of  the  Black  River  Academy 
:it  I.  iwville,  N.  y. ;  subsequently,  for  three  years,  teacher 
in  a  family  school,  and  in  1S34  became  head  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  Hamilton  Institution,  in  which 
from  1838  to  1845  ho  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy ;  the  institution  having  been  reorgan- 
ized as  Madison  University,  he  became  its  president  in 
is.'il.  He  was  eminent  as  a  practical  educator,  and  pub- 
lished an  historical  sketch  of  Madison  University,  several 
inaugural  and  baccalaureate  addresses,  and  a  series  of  es- 
says on  the  theory  of  education.  D.  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  7,  1856. 


Taylor  (THOMAS),  styled  "the  Plutonist,"  b.  in  London 
May  I  :>.  1 758  ;  studied  for  a  while  at  St.  Paul's  School  with 
the  design  of  becoming  a  dissenting  minister,  but  after- 
ward entered  a  banking-house;  devoted  his  spare  moments 
to  the  study  of  Greek,  mathematics,  and  chemistry  ;  taught 
the  languages  and  mathematics ;  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures;  read  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  set  about 
making  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  so-called  Platonists.  His  works  comprise  63 
volumes,  of  which  23  are  largo  quartos;  among  them  are 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  on  the  Eleusinian  and 
Bacchic  mysteries:  an  edition,  with  large  additions,  of  the 
i!i-i'i-k  /.Li-iron  of  Hedericus  ;  an  essay  on  the  Rights  of 
Unites,  in  ridicule  of  Paine's  Rights  nf  Man  :  a  HtJtory  of 
the  Restoration  of  the  Platonic  Theology  ;  and  a  volume  of 
M!ncc!l'inicit  in  Pi-nxr  ami  Verne.  His  main  labor,  how- 
was  the  translating  of  little-known  Greek  and  Latin 
works.  Besides  the  Pinto  and  Arintotle,  his  translations 
include  the  remains  of  Apuleius.  Cclsus,  Demophilus,  Hie- 
rocles,  ramblichus,  Julian,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Ocellus  Lu- 
caniis.  Olymplodoras,  I'ausanias,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Pro- 
olus  Sallust  On  tlic  G,,,h  ami  tl,,.  ir»i-M,  the  Orphic  ffytmw, 
and  the  Chaldean  Oracle*.  His  translation  of  Plato  (5 
vols.  4to,  1SIH)  was  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  duke  of  \or- 
folk,  who  from  some  whim  locked  up  nearly  the  whole 
edition  in  his  house,  where  the  copies  remained  until  1848. 


Of  In-,  translation  of  Aristotle  (in  vols.  4to.  1  soil- 1 2)  only 
fill  roni|i!ete  copies  were  ytrnek  off.  the  expen-c  being  de- 
frayed by  \V.  Meredith,  a  retire  I  tradeMii:m,  wh» 
Taylor  ail  annuity  of  £1011,  which  i-.n-t  int.  d  fully  half 
hi-  income  for  the  re.-t  of  his  lite,  during  which  he  sank 
into  almost  ah*olnto  oli-cunty.  UN  latest  works  were 
translations  of  I'rodus  flu  I', ••"  /'/-  "•  •  "/c/  I'.i  it  i  I  ^:',:'l]  and 
Plotinus  O,,  M).  D.  at  Walworth  Nov.  I,  1  -  :  i. 

Tay  lor  (  THUMBS  lloi-sn,  l>.  D.,  b.  at  Georgetown.  B.C., 
<M.  !••.  IT'.i'.i:  ri'ceivi"!  liis  collegiiite  and  theological  cdu- 
aatlon  in  his  native  State  :  enien-d  holy  orders  in  the  Kpis- 
cojial  Church,  and  io  I  ".'I  I  -u,-ceeded  Dr.  (uftt'rward  l!i-h"|ij 
-T.  M.  Wainwright  as  rector  of  (Jrace  church,  New  VorK. 
He  tonk  n  high  rank  in  his  profession,  and  was  identified 
with  the  "  !."«  Church  "  •  ide  of  I  lie  dm  011]  inatioii.  Ii. 
he  uent  to  Durnpe  for  the  boncflt  of  his  health,  and  after  hi- 
rcturn  ]iasscd  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  his  country 
re-iden -e  at  \Ve-t  Park,  on  the  Hudson.  About  two  \eai- 
bcforo  his  death  he  was  severely  injured  liy  heing  thrown 
from  his  carriage.  After  his  death  was  published  a  vol- 
ume of  hi~  ,  ni-hfil  in  (Inii-i-  I'lnin-h,  lS^G-67 
(Isii'J).  D.  at  West  Park,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1867. 

Taylor  (ToM),  b.  at  Sunderland,  Durhamshire,  in  1  HI  7: 
passed  two  terms  at  the  University  of  (ilasgow,  where  hu 
won  three  gold  medals  and  other  prizes;  then  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  high 
honors,  and  became  a  fellow ;  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  English  literature  in  University  College,  London,  which 
he  held  for  two  years ;  wrote  for  periodicals,  especially  for 
Punch;  studied  law;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845;  was 
made  secretary  to  the  board  of  health  in  1854,  and  in  1858 
secretary  to  the  local  government  act  office.  Ho  has  pro- 
duced, cither  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  more 
than  100  dramatic  pieces,  many  of  which  have  had  a 
marked  success;  among  them  are — Still  Waters  Run  Deep, 
The  Uneanal  Match,  The  Oeerland  Route,  The  Contested 
Election,  Our  American  Cousin,  The  Ticket-of-Leave  Man, 
and  'Tmixt  Are  and  Crown.  He  has  also  published — Life 
of  ft.  K.  ffaydon  (1853),  Autobiographical  Recollection*  of 

C.  R.  Leslie  (1860),  Handbook  to  the  Pictures  of  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition  of  18G2  (1862),  furnished  the  letter-press 
to  accompany  Birket  Foster's  Pictures  of  Ennlish  Land- 
scape (1862);  translated  from  the  French  of  Villemarque 
the  Ballads  and  Songs  of  firittany  (1865),  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  C.  W.  Franks  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  rrorif 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1869). — His  wife,  better  known  by 
her  maiden  name  of  LAURA  W.  BARKER,  has  assisted  her 
husband  in  several  of  his  works,  and  is  a  musical  composer 
of  decided  originality  and  power. 

Taylor  (VmaiL  CORYDON),  b.  at  Barkhamstead,  Conn., 
in  1817  ;  author  of  Taylor's  Index-Staff,  a  new  method  of 
musical  notation,  in  which  the  keynote,  whether  major  or 
minor,  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  line  or  a  wide  space.  Ho 
has  written  for  the  newspapers  articles  on  political  topics, 
and  has  published  the  following  musical  works :  Sacred 
Minstrel  (1846),  The  Lute,  or  Musical  Instructor  (1847), 
Choral  Anthems  (1850),  The  Golden  Lyre  (1850),  The  Can- 
cordia  (1851),  The  Chime  (1854),  The'Celestina  (1856),  The 
Sony  Festival  (1858).  The  Enchanter  (1861),  The  Concer- 
tina (1864),  and  The  Praise  Offering  (1868). 

Taylor  (WALTER),  b.  probably  in  Virginia;  emigrated 
to  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  where  be  held  several  official 
stations,  and  in  1811  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Harrison 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  When  Indiana  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  in  1816,  he  was  chosen  one  of  tho 
Senators  in  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term. 

D.  at  Luncnburg,  Va.,  Aug.  26,  1826. 

Taylor  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Norwich,  England,  in  1765, 
tho  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant ;  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
complete  his  mercantile  education,  but  having  mastered  the 
language,  he  became  charmed  with  its  literature,  and  re- 
turning to  England  devoted  himself  to  letters,  and  for  a 
time  partially  to  politics.  Ho  was  a  very  voluminous  con- 
tributor to  the  Monthly  Review,  for  which  he  wrote  the  cri- 
tiques during  many  years.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
introduce  to  English  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  Germany,  and  is  best  known  by  his  vigorous  translation 
of  Biirger's  I.enore.  He  published  a  translation  of  Lessing's 
Nathan  the  Wise  (1805),  English  Synonyms  Discriminated 
(1813),  and  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  with  many 
translations  (1828).  His  Life  and  Writings,  containing  cor- 
respondence with  Robert  Southoy  and  original  letters  from 
Walter  Scott,  was  published  by  J.  W.  Robberds  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1843).  D.  in  Mar.,  1836. 

Taylor  (WILLIAM  COOKE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Youghal,  Ire- 
land, Apr.  16,  1800;  was  educated  at  tho  University  of 
Dublin  ;  went  to  London,  where  he  entered  upon  a  literary 
career  ;  paid  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  education, 
and  in  1846  was  sent  by  government  to  examine  the  edu- 
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optional  systems  in  use  on  tbccontincnt  of  Kurope — a  com- 
mission w'liirh  he  executed  with  marked  ability — and  hail 
been  sent  to  Ireland  to  carry  out  his  educational  views  when 
he  WHS  eiit  oil'  by  ebolcra.  His  principal  works  lire — Ilit- 
lurirnl  .!/''«(•'  llniii/  ( \ S2« ),  llittuni  "f  Fruiter  :«til  Normandy 
(  ls;;tl|.  Ilinl'ini  'if  the  l.'iril  W'lrn  in  Ireland  ( I 831 ),  llittorij 
„/'  MukammedanitiH  ami  it*  >'«•/«  (ls:;j),  //;«t,,ry  of  J',,/,,-ri/ 
(1837),  The  llible  lliuttrattd  frmu  Ki/i//itinii  Monument* 

(!S:iS)  .Milllllli/  of  Moil, -ril  lliKtofi/  (183.SJ,  Miinnii/  o/'  AH- 
n«U  Iliilort/  (1S.".!I),  .\'<tt,,nit  ll;»tor,i  of  Society  (18.3!)), 
Uoiutiiitir  Biography*)/  t/ic  Ayr  »f  Kllxtleth  (1842),  ///«- 
tm-if  »t'  llr!ti»it  lint  in  (18121,  Ifi-i-olntioiiti,  Ftt9urrectio»8t  and 
I'o'niiii'r'ti'ii  i  "f  Euro/if  (1S43),  anil  Meiauiru  nf  the  House 
„/  0,7m;,.  (1840),  1).  in  Dublin  Sept.  12,  1849. 

Taylor  (WILLIAM  MACKERGO),  I).  D.,  b.  at  Kilmarnock, 
Avrsliire.  Scotland,  Oct.  2.'!,  182!) :  educated  at  Kilmarnock 
Ac:iilemv :  graduated  M.  A.  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
I  SI!):  studied  theology  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  United 
1'rcslj.vterian  Church  in  Edinburgh  :  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnoek  Dec.  14,  1852;  onlained 
|in-tor  of  the  U.  P.  congregation  at  Kilmarnock  .Tune  28, 
1853;  settled  over  the  II.  P.  Church,  Derby  road,  Liver- 
pool, England,  O^t.  23,  1855;  in  the  spring  of  1871  came 
to  the  U.  S.  as  delegate  from  the  U.  P.  Church  in  Scotland 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Chicago;  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Broadway 
T;i liernaeic  (Congregational)  church  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  22,  1871,  and  entered  upon  his  labors  there  Mar.  10, 
1S72.  In  1S72  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  both 
Yale  and  Amherst  on  the  same  day.  In  addition  to  many 
articles  in  the  Nmtliuh  Hei-irm  and  many  separate  ser- 
mons, he  has  published  Life  Tnitlm  (1802),  The  Miraele* 
Jlif/fx  tit  Faith,  lint  lli/ifli-finrfx  (18(1.')),  Tile.  Lout  Found, 
unit  the  Wnntfcrcr  Welcome'!  (1S70),  Memoir*  tnid  liemainn 
of  lift.  M.  Dickie,  Hr'iHtol  (1872).  Diiritl.  Kin;/  of  Inrnel 
(18T4),  Elijah  the  Prophet  (1875),  The  Itiniitn  of  the  Word 
(1876).  11.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Taylor  (WILLIAM  Horning),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  7,  1811, 
in  Rhode  Island;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr. 
1,  1828;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1840.  a  commander  in  1855, 
a  captain  in  18G2,  a  commodore  in  I860,  a  rear-admiral  in 
1871  ;  retired  in  1873.  Served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  as  fleet-captain  to 
Rcnr-Admiral  Dahlgrcn  was  on  board  the  monitors  Cats- 
kill  ami  Monta.uk  in  the  fights  of  the  10th  and  18th  of  July, 
1883,  with  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter.  Commanded  the 
Juniatain  the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  Fox  HALL  A.  PARKER. 
Taylor  (WILLIAM  VIGNERON),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
1781  ;  went  to  sea  before  the  mast,  and  rose  to  be  a  cap- 
tain in  the  merchant  service;  entered  the  navy  as  sailing- 
master  in  1813  ;  effectually  aided  Perry  in  equipping  his 
fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  and  in  the  naval  victory  of  Sept.  13, 
Railing  the  Lawrence,  Perry's  flag-ship,  into  and  during 
the  action,  and  for  his  services  was  made  lieutenant;  was 
made  master-commander  in  1831,  captain  in  1841,  and  in 
1847  commanded  the  Ohio,  74  guns,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pa- 
cific, which  was  his  last  service.  He  was  the  father  of 
Rear-Admiral  William  R.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  and  of  Capt. 
0.  H.  P.  Taylor,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  Washington  Territory  in  May.  1858.  I),  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Feb.  11,  1858. 

Taylor  (ZACHARY),  twelfth  President  of  the  U.  S.,  b. 

in  Orange  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  24,  1784.  His  father,  Richard 
Taylor  (b.  17  1C),  was  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment  in  the 
Revolutionary  war;  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1785;  pur- 
chased a  large  plantation  near  Louisville,  and  became  an 
influential  citizen;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  Kentucky;  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  was  collector  of  the  port 
at  Louisville  under  Pres.  Washington ;  as  a  Presidential 
elector  he  voted  for  Jeflcrson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Clay. 
D.  Jan.  19,  182!).  Zachary  remained  on  his  father's  plan- 
tation until  1808,  in  which  year  (May  3)  he  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  in  the  7th  Infantry  to  till  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Hancock.  '  Up  to 
this  period  he  had  received  but  a  limited  education. 
Joining  his  regiment  at  New  Orleans,  he  was  attacked  with 
the  yellow  fever,  with  nearly  fatal  termination.  Promoted 
to  be  captain  in  Nov.,  1810,  in  the  summer  of  1812  he  was 
in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wabash  River,  near  the  present  site  of  Terrc  Haute,  his 
successful  defence  of  which  (Sept.  4-5,  1812),  with  but  a 
handful  of  men  against  a  large  force  of  Indians  which  here 
attacked  him,  was  one  of  the  first  marked  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  war  of  1812 ;  was  brcvctted  major,  and  in  1814 
promoted  to  the  full  rank.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  Taylor  was  actively  employed  on  the  Western  frontier. 
In  the  peace  organization  of  the  army  in  1815  he  was  re- 
tained as  captain,  but  soon  after  resigned  and  settled  near 
Louisville.  In  May,  1810,  however,  ho  re-entered  the 


army  as  major  of  the  3d  Infantry,  became  lieutenant-col- 
onel 8th  Infantry  in  18111,  and  in  181)2  attained  the  col- 
onelcy of  the  1st  Infantry,  of  which  he  had  been  lieutenant- 
colonel  since  1821.  On  different  occasions  lie  had  been 
called  to  Washington,  as  member  of  a  military  board  for 
organizing  the  militia  of  the  Union,  and  to  aid  the  gov- 
ernment with  his  knowledge  in  the  organization  of  the 
Indian  bureau,  having  for  many  years  discharged  the 
duties  of  Indian  agent  over  large  tracts  of  Western  -ouutrv. 
lie  scried  through  the  lilack  Hawk  war  (1832),  and  in  1S.17 
was  ordered  to  take  command  in  Florida,  then  the  scene 
of  war  with  the  Indians.  As  hitherto,  the  Indians  after 
their  attacks  would  retreat  to  their  hiding-places  in  the 
swamps,  beyond  pursuit  of  the  army ;  but  Taylor  determined 
tn  attack  them  in  their  strongholds.  Accordingly,  the  bat- 
tle of  Okee-cho-boo  was  fought  Dec.  25,  1837,  resulting  in 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  savages,  and  virtually  ending 
the  war.  Taylor's  loss  was  112  wounded  and  20  killed. 
For  this  Taylor  was  brcvctted  brigadier-general  and  made 
commandcr-in-chicf  in  Florida;  was  transferred  to  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  South-west  in  1840,  from  which 
command  he  was  relieved  the  same  year  at  his  own  request. 
Subsequently,  he  was  stationed  on  the  Arkansas  frontier 
at  Forts  Gibson,  Smith,  and  Jesup,  which  latter  work  had 
been  built  under  his  direction  in  1822.  On  May  28,  18.15, 
he  received  a  despatch  from  the  secretary  of  war  inform- 
ing him  of  the  receipt  of  information  by  the  President 
''that  Texas  would  shortly  accede  to  the  terms  of  an- 
nexation," in  which  event  he  was  instructed  to  defend  and 
protect  her  from  "foreign  invasion  and  Indian  incur- 
sions." He  proceeded,  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
with  about  1500  men,  to  Corpus  Christi.  where  his  force  was 
increased  to  some  4000.  In  Mar.,  IS-Ki,  he  was  ordered  to 
advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mata- 

riis.  where  a  camp  was  constructed  (named  Fort  Brown 

after  its  gallant  defence  by  Major  Brown*,  and  established 
his  depot  of  supplies  at  Point  Isabel,  25  miles  to  the  E. 
He  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Ampudia  to  retire  beyond  the 
Nucccs,  to  which  he  replied  that  under  instructions  of  his 
government  he  should  maintain  his  position.  Apprehend- 
ing nn  attempt  to  cut  him  off  from  his  base  of  supplies,  he 
started  for  that  point  (May  1)  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops.  On  May  3  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonading  warned 
him  of  an  attack  on  his  camp,  guarded  only  bv  a  weak 
garrison,  and  he  departed  to  its  relief  May  7.  The  battle 
of  PALO  ALTO  (which  see)  was  fought  next  day,  and  that 
of  RKSACA  JIB  LA  PALMA  (which  see)  May  !) :  Mutamoras 
was  occupied  without  resistance  May  18.  where  he  re- 
mained until  September.  Taylor  was  brevcttcd  major- 
general  May  28,  and  a  month  later  (June  29,  1846)  hi) 
full  commission  to  that  grade  was  issued.  Alter  needed 
rest  and  reinforcement,  he  advanced  in  September  on  Mox- 
TEIIKV  (which  sec),  which  city  capitulated  after  three  days' 
stubborn  resistance.  Here  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
The  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz, 
with  Gen.  Scott  in  command,  was  now  determined  upon  bv 
the  government,  and  at  the  moment  Taylor  was  about  to 
resume  active  operations  he  received  orders  to  Fend  the 
larger  part  of  his  force  (Worth  and  Quitman's  divisions 
and  most  of  Gen.  Wool's  volunteers)  to  reinforce  the  armv 
of  Gen.  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  Though  subsequently  re- 
inforced by  raw  recruits,  yet  after  providing  a  garrison 
for  Monterey  and  Saltillo  ho  had  but  about  5300  effective 
troops,  of  whom  but  500  or  COO  were  regulars.  In  this 
weakened  condition,  however,  he  was  destined  to  achieve 
his  greatest  victory.  Confidently  relying  upon  the  strength 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  resist  the  enemy  for  a  long  time,  Santa 
Anna  directed  his  entire  army  against  Taylor  to  overwhelm 
him,  and  then  return  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Scott's  more 
formidable  invasion.  The  battle  of  BUF.NA  VISTA  (which 
see)  was  fought  Feb.  22-23, 1847.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready,"  the  sobriquet  given  him  in  the  army,  became  a 
household  word.  He  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  until  November,  when  he  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  In  the  Whig  convention  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia June  7,  1848,  Taylor  was  nominated  on  the  fourth 
ballot  (Juno  8)  as  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for 
President  over  Henry  Clay,  Gen.  Scott,  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster. In  November,  Taylor  received  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes  and  a  popular  vote  of  1,360,752  a"ainst 
1,219.962  for  Cass  and  Butler  and  291,342  for  Van  Bureii 
and  Adams.  Gen.  Taylor  was  inaugurated  President  Mar. 
I.  1849,  Among  the  questions  requiring  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  the  President  was  the  organization  of  the  large  ter- 
ritories newly  acquired  by  conquest  and  treaty,  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  California,  the  formation  of  new  Terri- 
tories, and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary-line  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  free  and  slave  States  being 
then  equal  in  number,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  was  violent  anil  bitter. 
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Calif."  nia  adopted  in  convention,  in  the  summer  of  IM'.i,  .-i 

Million  |irnliil>iliii  '•'  rs.    Ta\  lor 

ildwc-atcd  the  immediate    admission  c.f  (  'alil'.n  Ilia  with  her 
c  .11  -litlltiull,  :ilnl    tin-    po-tpolienient    of    tin'    i|ili'-lion  as  I" 

tlicr  Territories  until  they  i'nul'1  hold  conventions  ami 

dc-ide  foi  ihii-i  <l\,     \vhi'tlnT  slavery  nhonM  e\i>t  within 
their  borders.   Tlii   policy  ultimately  pr»r«lle<l  tbrongh  the 

:itri|  "  Cnmpr  .....  IM  mmrarM  "  "f  Ili'iny  <'hiy.  hut  nut 
during  tin-  lifr  of  tin-  brave  soldier  :m  I  patiiot  itateJman. 
On  .Inly  ..  In-  wni  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  l.ilions  fever. 
win  -h  prove  I  fatal,  his  death  occurring  -luly  '.'.  IS.'.O.  One 
of  hi-  dailirhle.'s  was  married  t"  Col.  W.  W.  S.  l!li-<.  hi- 
adjutant  I'eneial  and  chief  of  stair  ill  Honda  and  Mexico, 
and  private  M-crctary  during  his  I'icsidcn  -\  :  another  \\:\-> 
inarriel  to  Jeffcrson'llavis.—  His  son,  RICHARD  TAYLOR,  is 

noticed  there.  "•  •'•  Snwow 

Taylor  Creek,  l;>.,  Ilardin  co.,  0.     1'.  891. 

Taylor,  Fort.     See  FOIIT  TAYI.OU. 

Taylor's,  tp.,  Wilson  eo..  N.  C.     I".  555. 

Taylor's  Bridge,  tp.,  Sampson  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  1521. 

Taylor's  Kails,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Chisago  co..  Minn.,  on 
St.  ('mix  Itiver,  has  a  lumber-trade,  manufactures,  anil  a 
weekly  061  Ipaper.  1'.  lIHI.'i. 

Taylor's  Port,  v.,  lioone  co.,  Ky.     P.  120. 

Taylor's  Theorem,  in  uuitlieiuaties,  a  theorem  first 
demonstrate!  hy  It.1,  Brook  Taylor,  and  published  hy  him 
in  his  tftthodui  /iii-i-riiifiittii-am  iii  1715.  Tlie  object  of  the 
the  i  em  is  t:)  idiuw  how  to  develop  a  fiiui'tiou  of  the  sum 
«f  two  variables  into  a  series  arranged  according  t  i  the 
as.  -ending  powers  of  one  with  euelh'eieuts  that  are  t'linetions 
of  the  othur.  The  formula  for  making  the  development 
may  be  written  — 


tin 


i/3       fP»    v* 


The  first  member  of  this  formula  denotes  any  function  of 
tin'  .-urn  of  .••  and  i/,  and  »  is  what,  that  function  becomes 
niu  n  x  i-  made  equal  to  0.  The  formula  is  alway>  appli- 
ealile.  lint  it  s  .mctinu's  happens  that  n  or  one  of  its  suc- 
e  difl'c.-eiitial  enellieicnts  reduces  to  so  for  a  particular 
value  of  ..  This  is  nailed  the  /nil  in;/  cane  of  Taylor's 
theorem.  It  is  more  proper  to  say  that  the  function  fails 
to  be  developable  for  the  value  in  question.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Tay'lorstown,  v.,  Washington  oo.,  Pa.     P.  98. 

Tay'lorsville,  v.,  Bartholomew  eo.,  Ind.     P.  350. 

Taylorsville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
E.  fork  of  Salt  It  Ivor,  has  water-power,  manufactories,  and 
a  newspaper. 

Taylorsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Alexander  co., 
N.  C.  P.  of  v.  109;  of  tp.  1078. 

Taylorsville,  v.,  Highland  co.,  0.     P.  52. 

Taylorsville?  v.,  Muskingum  eo.,  0.     P.  544. 

Taylorsville,  v.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     P.  169. 

Taylorsville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Tcnn.   P.  236. 

Taylorville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Christian  co.,  111.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Springfield  division  of  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi and  the  St.  Louis  division  of  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  It.  Its.,  25  miles  from  Springfield,  contains  ex- 
cellent schools,  '.'>  newspapers,  and  docs  an  extensive  busi- 
ness in  grain.  P.  2180.  G.  W.  WEBER,  En.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Tay'month,  tp.,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  638. 

Tttze'wcll,  county  of  Central  Illinois,  bounded  JT.  by 
Illinois  Itiver,  intersected  by  the  Mackinaw,  and  traversed 
by  several  railroads:  surface  mostly  level  prairie,  soil  fer- 
tile: bituminous  coal  is  found.  There  are  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  furniture,  saddlery, 
iron  castings,  flour-mills,  and  distilleries.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  iivo-stoek.  Cap.  Pekin.  Area, 
ijtl  si|.  in.  P.  27,903. 

Tazewcll,  county  of  S.W.Virginia,  bordering  on  West 
Virginia,  traversed  by  Clinch  Mountain  and  other  ranges, 
anddraiuc  I  by  the  head-waters  of  Clinch  and  Holston  rivers. 
Surface  generally  hilly,  but  with  fertile  valleys.  There  arc 
tanneries  and  cloth-dressing  establishments.  Staples,  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  a  little  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock.  Cap. 
Ta/cwell  Court-house.  Area,  about  600  sq.  m.  P.  10,791. 

Tazewcll,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Claiborne  CO.,  Tenn.,  on  East 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  H.  11.  P.  345. 

Tazewell  (HENRY),  b.  in  Brunswick  co..Va.,  in  1753; 
educated  at  William  and  .Mary  College;  became  a  lawyer; 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  1775-85, 
iind  of  tho  committee  which  reported  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  and  the  State  constitution  of  June,  1770  ;  was  chosen 
to  a  scat  on  tho  supreme  bench  1785;  was  a  member  e.r- 
(>//;Vi'o  of  the  first  court  of  appeals,  to  which  position  he 
was  again  elevated  by  election  IT'.):!,  and  was  I'.  S.  Senator 
from  17'J-l  to  his  death,  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  2-1,  171)9,  hav- 


ing pr,-idcd  .m-r  the  Senate  1711...    Liberal  in  his  political 

\  ieu-.  he  fa\oie.|  the  abolition  of  |IM  mo  >cu  It  n  i  o  ii  nd  en- 
tail and  the  separation  of  I'hiirell  and  State  in  Virginia, 
took  an  a.  -li>e  part  in  I  he  discussions  on  the  Jay  Meaty, 
an  I  wa-  BOBlldeTWl  a  l«l  ler  of  (he  Republican  pally. 

Tnzewi'll   (LITTLETON  WAI.M:KI.  son  of  llcnrv,  b.  at 
William-bur;;,  Va..   !>.••.    17.  1771:   graduated   at    William 
and  Mary  College  IT'.H  ;    began  the  practice  of  law  at  Wil- 
lianisburg  I7'.»'.  :   «as  chosen  to  tin-  ; 
-en'.,    I   at   Norfolk   IStll  :    Has  :i  member  of  Con  | 
01:    was    a    i  -  r   under   the    Kloi'ida   treaty    |S^U: 

I".  S.  Senator  Isjl    33;   dedinel   the  mi-  ion    I.    Knghtnd 
1SL".I;    H  as  a  prominent  s\  nipathi/er  H  ith  the   nillli!iealion 
mcasiiie     l-:;l    :;•.!.  and  go\ei  nor  of   Virginia  IS.1!  l-.'ili.      1). 
lit  Norfolk  .May  I!,   lsi',11.      Author  of  :,    /,'   ,  .....  ;  f*.     ' 
tint/on*   tx'fii-''-',!  tin-  I'.  S.  IIIK/  iti-'iit  lli-it'i^i   ,;*/,-  '-riiiff  the 
Comtaerti    <•/  ///.•   7V..    ''.,»,-(/•/.»,  etc.   (London.   !^L".( 
printed  IVi>m  the  columns  of  the  Norfolk  //n-'itil  of  ISL'7. 

Tazewcll  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  ..f  Tazewell  co., 
Va. 

Tchad,  or  Tsiid,  a  large  lake  in  Soudan,  Central 
Africa,  extends  bem.cn  lat.  12°  30'  and  14°  30'  X.,  nnd 
between  Ion.  i:;°  and  l.">°  ::o'  10.  ,  and  is  about  L'uii  milcn 
long  and  150  miles  br  .....  1,  Its  clc\ation  above  tho  level 
of  the  sea  is  800  feet:  its  depth  varies  from  .s  to  I..  IV.-t. 
Its  shores  arc  low  and  overgrown  with  high  reeds.  It  is 
studded  with  islands,  densely  peopled  by  a  fnely-built 
race,  jet  black,  nnd  with  some  civilization.  It  swarms 
with  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  turtles,  fish,  and  fowl. 

Tcha'o-Nai'man-Soo'me,  or  Dolon-IVoor,  a 
town  of  Mongolia,  in  lat.  42°  25'  N.,  Ion.  11(1°  18'  K.,  K>., 
miles  X.  of  Peking.  It  is  a  large  but  dirty  nnd  miserable 
place,  without  street",  the  houses  or  huts  being  huddle  1  to- 
gether without  regularity.  But  its  trade  is  very  extee 
and  its  foundries  of  bells,  idols,  and  sacred  vessels  cele- 
brated wherever  Boo;ldhism  is  professed. 

Tcherka'si,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kiev,  on 
the  Dnieper,  has  manufactures  of  beetroot-sugar.  P.  8684. 

Tchcrnigov',  or  Tschernigow,  government  of 
Southern  Russia,  bordering  W.  on  the  Dnieper,  conipri-es 
an  area  of  20,231  sq.  m.,  with  1,659,600  inhabitants.  The 
ground  is  low  and  well  watered,  the  surface  level,  the  soil 
fertile,  nnd  the  climate  mild  and  healthy.  Rye,  barley, 
oils,  potat  ics,  tla.x,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops  arc  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  numerous  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
In  ,'s  arc  reared.  Some  manufactures  of  leather,  linen  fab- 
rics, tallow,  and  spirits  are  carried  on. 

Tchernigov,  or  Tschernigow,  an  old  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  capital  of  tho  government  of  the  samo 
name,  on  the  Desna,  has  18  churches,  among  which  one  is 
from  tho  eleventh  century,  and  several  educational  institu- 
tions. P.  17,096. 

Tches'me,  the  ancient  Ci'tto*,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  island  of  Scio,  is  fortified  and 
has  a  good  harbor.  P.  about  6000. 

TchihatcheflT  (PETER),  b.  at  Gatchina,  government  of 
St.  Pctc.-sburg.  Russia,  in  1812;  devoted  himself  to  tho 
study  of  geology:  received  an  appointment  in  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  ;  served  for  some  time  as  attache  to 


tho  Russian  embassy  at  Constantinople:  was  sent  by  the 
lore  the  Altai   Mountains,   and   wrote 

rliilix   I'Altrl'i    rt    (Inn*    lex  ('olltrfca   fttf- 


government 


j'li'cntcH  (1846),  I/Anie  llihienrc,  Dftcription  ftltrffi'/iif.  ata- 
tl»t!<jne  el  arch/nlnffi^tie  (8  vols.,  1853-69),  and  I.c  Uia]>hnrt 
et  Conttuntinople  (1864). 

Tchisto'pol,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kasan, 
on  the  Kama,  has  valuable  fisheries,  celebrated  mineral 
springs,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 
P.  9212. 

Tchoogoocv,  or  Tchugnjev,  town  of  Russia,  gov- 
ernment of  Kharkow.  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Doucts, 
is  fortified,  and  is  a  military  station.  P.  9000. 

Tchook'tchees,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  north-enstcrn 
corner  of  Siberia  from  the  160th  meridian  to  Behring  Strait, 
consists  of  two  divisions  —  one  settled  along  the  coast,  and 
occupied  in  the  hunting  of  the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the 
walrus;  and  another  wandering  across  the  bleak,  barren 
plateaus  with  their  herds  of  reindeer.  Tho  Tchookt^hccs, 
whose  number  is  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to 
1:!.IH)0,  are  a  well-grown,  vigorous  people,  hospitable  and 
bold,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  civilization.  They 
are  dependents  of  the  Russian  government.  Ethnologi- 
cally,  they  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Esquimaux 
of  North  America,  and  the  Tchooktchcc  builds  his  house 
and  his  boat  exactly  like  the  Greenlandcr. 

Tchooroom',  or  Tchornm,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Asia  Minor,  manufactures  earthenware  and  leather,  and 
has  16  mosques  and  7600  inhabitants. 
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TEA. 


Tea.     The  history  of  tea  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  China.'  so  far  as  the  Western  World  is  con- 
cerned.    In  very  hitr  times  tea  lias  been  procured  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  .Japan,  and  the  plant  can  be  grown 
on  many  soils,  but  ail  its  Western  traditions  are  associated 
with  China  only.     It  was  not  known  to  the  U reeks  or  Ro- 
mans,  nor  can  it  have  been  known  in  very  early  times  i 
India,  fir  there  is  no  word  for  tea  in  Sanskrit.     (Dc  Can 
dollf.  (I'I'IH/.  /l"i.)     Even  in  China  no  mention  of  the  plan 
,  .HI  In-  foiind  earlier  than  about  A.  I).  350.    (Williams,  Mid 
,1 ,:    AVm/i/.jw.)     By  the  ninth  century,  however,  tea  was  i 
general' use  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  tax  upon  it  was 
source  of  revenue  to  the  emperor,  us  stated  by  the  Arabian 
traveller,  Abuzeid  cl  Hazen  of  Siraf,  cited  in  liennudot 
Marco  Polo,  though  Cor  three  years  governor  of  a  provinc 
in  China  in  the  thirteenth  century,  strangely  enough,  doc 
not   mention  tea;  but,  as  Humboldt  has  pointed  out,  h 
makes  the  equally  strange  omissions  of  failing  to  mentioi 
either  the  (Jrcat  Wall  of  China  or  the  existence  of  printinj 
itmong  the  Chinese.    Probably  the  earliest  European  notie> 
of  tea  was  in  the  second  volume  of  llamusio,  first  printci 
in  1559,  though  written  several  years  earlier,  where  in  hi 
"Declaration, "preceding  Marco  Polo's  narrative,  Ramusic 
quotes  Chaggi    Memct   (Hajji    Mahomed)    to   this  effect 
"  And  these  people  of  Cathay  do  say  that  if  in  our  part, 
of  the  world,  in  Persia  and  the  country  of  the  Franks 
people  only  knew  of  it  (tea),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
merchants  would  cease  altogether  to  buy  Ravend  Cini,  as 
they  call  rhubarb  in  those  parts."     (Yule,  Cathay,  am!  tin 
If'fi/  tln'thrr.)     The  plant  grows  probably  in  every  one  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
neighboring  regions.     It  is  spoken  of  by  William  Adams 
so  early  as  1598  as  in  general  use  in  Japan.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  note,  as  showing  the  Chinese  origin  of  tea,  that  there 
is  still  standing  at  Oojec,  not  far  from  Osaka,  a  temple  sa- 
cred in  the  traditions  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Chinamen  who 
brought  the  tea-plant  to  the  island  empire.     The  plant  has 
been  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  regionsyof  Assam  and 
Yunnan,  and  it  seems  probable,  though  perhaps  not  certain, 
that  this  mountainous  district  is  its  native  soil. 

The  Chinese  name  for  tea  is  tcha  or  chia,  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  Fuh-Kien,  from  whom  the  first  cargoes  were  prob- 
ably obtained,  so  pronounced  the  word  as  to  gi  ve  rise  to  the 
European  name,  tte  or  ten,  (Williams,  Mid.  King.;  Hauss- 
mann,Foi/.  en  Chine.)  The  Chinese  take  neither  sugar  nor 
milk  in  their  tea ;  they  simply  make  a  drawing  with  boiling 
water.  The  Abbg  Hue  speaks  of  tea  being  taken  with  milk 
among  the  Mongols.  In  Central  Asia  a  kind  of  bouillon  is 
made  from  brick-tea,  which  is  mixed,  in  boiling,  with  salt 
and  milk,  and  sometimes  with  flour  fried  in  oil.  (Timkov- 
ski,  Voy.  u  Peking.)  Pumpelly,  in  his  journey  from  China 
to  Russia,  overland,  partook  of  a  Tartar  mixture  of  tallow, 
tea,  fat,  salt,  and  cheese.  In  Russia  the  usual  mode  of 
drinking  tea  is  with  lemon  ;  in  Switzerland  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  cinnamon  in  drawing;  in  England,  as  with 
ourselves,  it  is  generally  taken  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Among  some  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia,  as  the  Mon- 
gols and  Kalmuks,  bricks  of  tea  serve  as  currency.  (Tim- 
kovski,  Voy.  <2  Peking.)  In  China  tea  takes  the  place  at 
once  of  beer  and  of  wine.  It  is  the  ordinary  beverage  of 
all  classes  in  the  empire,  while  it  also  administers  to  the 
luxury  of  the  epicure.  The  product  of  noted  gardens  is 
said  upon  native  authority  to  sell  at  from  $15  to  $100  per 
pound.  (  The  Middle  Kingdom.)  The  supply  for  export  is 
obtained  mainly  from  the  coast-provinces  of  Fuh-Kien, 
Cheh-Kiang,  and  Kiang-Su ;  these  provinces  extend  from 
about  23°  to  35°  N.  in  the  order  named,  and  it  is  within 
these  latitudes  throughout  the  empire  that  the  plant  nou- 
rishes most.  In  Fuh-Kien  are  the  important  tea-centres  of 
Amoy  and  Foo-Chow.  Shanghai,  the  principal  depot  for 
all  the  northern  black  teas  and  for  greens,  is  in  Kiang-Su 
close  to  the  borders  of  Cheh-Kiang. 

Tea  is  usually  raised  by  small  proprietors,  each  family 
producing  what  it  can,  as  in  the  case  of  silk.  There  are 
but  few  large  growers  who  cultivate  extensive  gardens 
The  men  that  grow  the  plants  sometimes  cure  the  leaves 
themselves ;  sometimes  they  sell  them  uncured,  simply  sort- 
ing them  as  to  quality.  The  plants  are  raised  from  seeds, 
gathered  generally  in  October,  and  kept  fresh  in  sand  and 
earth  through  the  winter  till  they  are  planted  in  the  sprin" 
Ine  shrub  bears  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  lasts 
for  a  period  of  ten  to  twelve  years.  The  average  product 
f  a  single  plant  seems  to  be  about  6  ounces  in  weight 
gleaned  in  three  gatherings,  the  first  of  which,  of  the  young 
and  tender  leaves,  made  when  the  leaf-buds  begin  to' open 
occurs  about  the  middle  of  April;  ike  second,  of  the  full- 
sized  leaves,  occurs  about  the  first  of  May ;  and  the  third 
is  made  aboutthe  middleof  July.  There  is  sometimes  even 
a  fourth  gathering  in  August,  but  the  last  two  pickings 
make  only  the  inferior  kinds.  The  method  of  curin«-  the 
leaf,  as  might  bo  expected  of  an  interest  existing  in  so  wide 


an  extent  of  territory,  differs  in  detail  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  empire.    (For  particulars  of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  work  on 
China  by  Hon.  S.  Wells  Williams,   LL.D.,  entitled   The 
Miilil[<-  KiiKjii'iin,  and  to  Fortune's  Twit   Vim'tn  to  the  Ten- 
Countries  of  China.)    It  is  enough  to  indicate  here  the  gen- 
eral features  of  the  process,  which  are  common  to  all  meth- 
ods.    The  leaves  arc  first  carefully  sorted.     The  aim  in 
curing  is  to  get  rid  of  more  or  less  of  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  leaf,  and  to  preserve  by  thorough  drying;  the  first 
point  is  mainly  effected  by  pressure  in  rolling  the  leaf  when 
it  is  in  a  flaccid  state,  and  the  latter  point  is  attained  by 
the  eurci'ul  firing  to  which  the  leaves  are  subjected.     For 
export  the  leaves  are  much  more  highly  fired  than  for  native 
consumption.     This  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
flavor  of  the  leaf  through  the  long  voyage.     The  fact  that 
teas  sent  overland  through  the  cold  climate  of  Siberia  arc 
less  fired  than  those  exported  by  sea  may  account  in  part 
for  the  reputation  for  quality  attaching  to  the  teas  sent  to 
Russia.     Teas  coming  to  the  U.  S.  across  the  Pacific,  and 
thus  remaining  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  arc  noticeably 
better  in  flavor  than  similar  teas  received  around  the  Cape 
or  viO,  the  Suez  Canal.     For  black  tea  the  leaves  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  a  considerable  time  before  firing.     They 
arc  then  tossed  about  till  they  are  soft  and  moist,  and  after 
remaining  an  hour  or  more  in  heaps,  they  are  roasted  for 
about  five  minutes  in  iron  firing-pans.     Immediately  after- 
ward they  are  rolled  upon  rattan  tables,  and  then  exposed 
again  to  the  air  for  some  hours.     The  final  process  is  to  dry 
them  slowly  over  charcoal  fires,  alternately  firing  and  roll- 
ing.    This  frequent  exposure  to  the  air  and  to  heat  gives 
their  dark  color,  and  the  rubbing  and  tossing  explain  their 
somewhat  generic  name  of  rongau — that  is  to  say  "  worked  " 
tea.     For  green  tea  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  first  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  are  fired  for  a  short  time  almost  as  soon 
as  gathered.     They  are  then  rolled  into  the  different  forms 
in  which  they  come  upon  the  market,  and  immediately 
afterward  are  dried  over  hot  fires.     This  process  retains 
more  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  leaf,  and  imparts  a  greenish 
hue  that  improves  somewhat  after  a  little  time.     The  green 
tea  of  commerce  is  artificially  colored,  but  that  used  by  the 
natives  is  not.     The  coloring-matter  is  turmeric-powder 
and  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  Prussian  blue,  or  of  gypsum 
and  indigo,  finely  combined,  the  harmful  elements  entering 
in  very  minute  proportions.     It  used  to  be  supposed  that 
black  and  the  uncolored  green  teas  were  the  product  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  tea-plant ;  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  color  is  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  leaf 
is  cured,  both  kinds  being  made  from  the  same  species  of 
plant.     The  black  color  being  the  result  of  longer  exposure 
to  air  and  to  heat,  it  is  possible  to  transform  green  tea  into 
black,  but  black  tea  cannot  be  turned  into  green.     The 
Canton  teas  are  generally  scented  by  the  infusion  of  the 
blossoms  of  certain  aromatic  plants.     The  names  given  to 
;ea  refer  almost   always  to  some  peculiarity  of  make  or 
the  like.     Thus,  xouehong  means  "little  plant"  or  sort; 
powcliong,  "folded  sort;"  the  former  name  denoting  the 
character  of  the  leaf,  the  latter  the  manner  of  packing. 
Oolong  means  "  black  dragon,"  and  would  thus  appear  to 
3e  an  exception. 

It  seems  certain  that  neither  the  very  choicest  nor  the  very 
)oorest  grades  of  tea  enter  into  the  export.  The  question 
of  long  transportation  probably  explains  both  facts,  it  being 
not  worth  while  to  transport  the  one,  and  impossibleto  pre- 
serve the  delicate  qualities  of  the  other.  The  finest  quali- 
ics  exported  go  overland  to  Russia.  Large  quantities  of 
what  is  called  "  brick-tea"  go  also  to  that  country.  Brick- 
ea  is  made  by  taking  the  common  dried  leaves  and  mixing 
hem  with  some  glutinous  substance.  They  are  then  en" 
losed  in  square,  oblong  moulds,  like  bricks,  and  dried  in 
he  oven.  Tea,  as  exported  to  other  parts,  is  packed  loose 
n  wooden  chests  lined  with  sheet  lead.  Fortune  calculated 
n  1848  that  it  took  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  to  trans- 
port the  cured  tea  from  the  country  districts  where  it  was 
>rown  to  the  port  of  Canton,  and  about  twenty-eight  (lavs 
o  Shanghai.  The  time  of  transportation  to  Shanghai  has 
een^shortened  eight  or  ten  days  by  the  use  on  the  Yang- 
se-Kiang  of  steamboats,  which  were  introduced  in  1860, 
nd  Shanghai  is  now  the  chief  centre  for  the  receipt  and 
xport  of  tea.  The  first  steamer  to  take  a  cargo  up  the 
iver  was  called  the  Scotland.  (Lindsay,  Hist,  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Ancient  Commerce.) 

European  trade  in  tea  commenced  about  1602.     (Iiauss- 
nann,  Voy.  en  Chine.)    There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
ea  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  although 
'ortuguese  intercourse  with  China  began   in  1518.     The 
ollowing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tea  was  first  ob- 
tained is  given  in  the  history  of  the  carl  of  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China :  "  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  soine 
Dutch  adventurers,  seeking  for  such  objects  as  might  fetch 
a  price  in  China,  and  hearing  of  the  general  usage  there  of 
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from  a  plant  of  the  country,  bethought  thorn  - 

..1    trying   how    tar   a    Km-. [.ran    plant    <>l    supposed 
relisiied    by  tin:   Chinese,  and 

Ijf   In mi'    a    .-..bible    I'ollltliodily  alliong-t    tin-Ill  ;    and 

II  liir_H  y  introduced  to  them  I  In-  herb  *<"/-.  -<>  mu.-li  ou.-e 
the   Salerniaii    school"!'  pln-ic   a-   a  pnwerfill 
pre-i-Mati\e  of  health:   the  Dut.-li  accepting  ill  return  the 
Chilii'.-e  I'll,  which  they  brought  In  Kuril]!!-."     The  Kngli-h 

East  India  Company  WM  obartoxed  A.  »•  liioo,-  their  first 
order  for  lea  \va-  giv«B  in  1007.  The  lirsl  dire.-t  .-hipim-nt, 
uhoiif  lilt)  pound"  ill  weight,  rearhi'd  London  in  l''.i',!l,  and 
whati'i  er  ten  was  reeeh  .-.I  iii  KiiLrlaii'l  prsrlom  to  that  year 
.  brought  over  bon  ll..ilaii.l.  FI i  that  date 

the  ilii.il    trade   increa-cd    ra|.i.lly.      1'p   I"  !*'•'•!   tin'    K.i-t 

India  i  omp  I  »  monopoly  of  the  trwle  with  Eng- 

...  tea.  iis'in  allVliina  |.roduee.      Since  Ilieu  tlie  trade 

has    I n    open   to    all.      Ku-siaii   trade    with    China    btftt 

toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  being  eondueted 
meylaiid    rid    Siberia.      l-'roin    the    lir-t.    lea    has    been    the 
--I  i  lune-c  exports  to  liussin.  an'!  that  mainly  in  the 
form  of  brick.--.     To  this  day  the  trade  over  the  border-  is 

i In. -led  chiefly  by  barter,  though  this  method   has  long 

.-(.].. iris.     The  lirst  American  ship  sailed 
for  China  ill  1 7s I :  the  following  year  two  \e.--els  were  de- 
spatclir  I,  au.l  brought  back  880,000  pound*  of  t«».    In  1786 
.i  homo   1,181,860  pounds,     'lianas- 

nianii.   !'..>/.  'n  CJiini.)     Tho  statistics  at  tho  end  of  this 
article  will  show  the  growth  of  the  export  to  America  and 
its  present   proportions..     Up  to  1845  tho  trade  in  tea  was 
te  1  almo-t  entirely  at  Canton.     In  1842,  Shanghai, 
Ningpo,  I'oo-Chow,  and  Amoy  were  opened  to  foreigners  by 
tin-  Treaty  of  Nanking,  and  the  China  tea-trade  now  id 
mainly  done  ut  Shanghai,  Foo-Chow,  and  Amoy.     At  Can- 
I  in  - -.  uteil  teas  are  still  bought  for  England,  but  almost 
come  here.     The  principal  kinds  of  tented  le-is  are 
pekoe."  and  capers.     1'owchong  is  the  only  tea  of  this  class 
i  the  I  .  S.     In  1859  tho  first  .shipment  of  tea  from 
i  was  made  to  Knglaiid.     The  .Japanese  leaf  was.  lir.-t. 
[hi  to  thN  country  in  JSIiO.     The  lir.-t  .lire.-t  cargo  of 
tea  from  .lapan  i-m  San   Francisco  and  tho  Pacific  It.  K. 
\\a-  lironght  from  Yokohama  in  1808  in  the  American  barque 
llcnel'a.-t  rc.-s  in  the  remarkably  short  time  of  twenty-three 
In  isfii;  the  export  (if  tea  from  Formosa  began  ;  the 
export  of  this  season  (1 875-7(5)  was  about  5,000,000  pounds. 
Since  about  I  s.'iil,  Assam  tens  have  been  going  to  London. 
The  English  have  made  considerable  and  somewhat  success- 
ful efforts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  tea  into  India,  and  their 
now  rapidly-growing  trade  in  Assam  kinds  is  tho  result. 
The  Assam  tea  is  too  heavy  and  powerful  to  be  pleasant 
alone,  and  it  is  used  altogether  for  mixing  with  the  lighter 
Chin,  -i    teas.     The  export  for  1875-70  will    reach  about 
25,000,000  pounds.    Tea  is  also  grown  in  Brazil  to  a  small 
extent,  but  wholly  for  native  consumption. 

S.i  late  as  1850  all  vessels  trading  in  tea  carried  con- 
siderable armaments,  a  necessary  precaution  because  of 
the  pirates  which  swarmed  in  the  China  seas  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  In  1844  the  Howqua  and 
Montauk  were  built,  the  first  of  a  class  of  vessels  known  as 
••  clippers,"  in  which  speed  was  sought  even  at  the  expense 
of  carrying  capacity.  By  tho  clipper  ships  the  average 
passage  from  China  was  shortened  twenty  to  thirty  days. 
In  1807  the  first  Pacific  mail  steamer,  the  Colorado,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  for  Yokohama  and  Hong-Kong,  and 
steam  entered  the  field  then  for  the  first  time  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  tea  to  the  U.  S.  In  Nov.,  1869,  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened,  and  tho  route  via  Europe  by  steam  was 
also  thrown  open  to  tho  shipper  of  tea.  Small  parcels  of 
tea  had  gone  to  Europe  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  before 
the  .  mal  was  opened,  but  steam  communication  practically 
be^an  with  the  completion  of  the  canal.  By  this  date 
(IS7l>)  one-half  or  more  of  all  shipments  of  tea  to  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  S.  are  made  in  steam  vessels,  and  the 
sailing  ship  is  fast  falling  out  of  the  China  trade.  Steam 
has  e\en  invaded  tho  precincts  of  tho  caravan-trade  to 
Itiissiu  by  taking  tea  direct  to  Odessa  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Tea  reaches  New  York  now,  via.  San  Francisco 
.<frrt«oil  1874-75. — Export  of  Tea  from  China 


and    railroad,  in    thirty   to    forty    days    from   Japan,  and 
forty    t.i    fifty    days    IV, mi    Shanghai.      The    route    i •[,",    the 
Sue/.  Canal  takes   sixty  to  seventy  ,la\-.      This   is,  again,  a 
i-hnitrmiig  of  the  tea  voyage  by   thirty  to  forty,  or 
fitly  d  • 

At  thi-  time  tea  is  on  the  free  list  in  (lie  I.'.  S.,  the  war- 
duty  of  Jj  rents    per   pound    having    been    re, lured   .Ian.   1, 
1*71.    to     l.i    MBtej    Md     i.  leu.   I    .i.ln.ly    July     1.    l>71'. 
Is,  honrter,  a  differential   duly   of  10   per  cent,  ad 
\alorem  on  all    leas    imported    from    plaOM    ^  -  "f  'be    Cape 

Of    Good     Hope,    it     til"'    t'  10HII     li.   of    the    Cltpr. 

The   teas   used    in    the    I  .    S.    are    principally    greens, 
oolongs,  congous,   and   souchongs    from    China,    and    the 

Japan  leaf.      (ireen  teas    are    sold    rhielly    in  the  \Vc>t    and 

Soiiih.     A    standard   imoien   of  gn-ens   should  contain  a 

of  line-,  named  as  follows  : 
No.  1  gunpowder, 


1  imperial, 
2 

1  young  hyson, 

2  " 

3  " 

4  " 
1  hyson, 


Small,  lightly-rolled,  shot-like  balls. 
Like  gunpowder,  only  larger  and  coarser. 


Small,  tightly-rolled,  lone  leaf. 
1  is  often  omitted. 

Like  tin'  young  hyson,  only  larger  and 

/coarser. 
The  No.  :i  is  often  omitted. 
Twankay,  Broken  and  mixed  leaf,  very  common. 

Oolongs,  comprising  Amoy,  Foo-Chow,  and  Formosa  kinds, 
are  sold  chiefly  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Slates . 
The  Formosa  oolongs  are  mainly  shipped  from  Amoy.  but 
somewhat  from  Tamsui  on  the  island  itself.  They  differ 
from  tho  other  sorts  in  possessing  wbat  is  known  as  a 
nine  flavor,  said  to  oe  due  to  iron  in  the  soil,  which 
mineral  seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  plant.  It  is  certain 
that  in  order  to  preserve  the  characteristic  quality  of  the 
leaf  the  plant  has  to  be  cultivated  continually  in  new 
places,  tho  old  ones  failing  to  produce  the  characteristic 
flavor  after  one  or  two  years.  Congou  and  souchong  are 
the  staple  of  shipments  to  Englar.il,  going  from  almost 
every  one  of  the  Chinese  ports,  but  they  meet  with  com- 
paratively small  sale  here.  Tho  souchong  leaf  is  longer 
than  the  congou,  and  draws  lighter;  otherwise,  there  is 
little  difference  between  them.  They  find  their  outlet  in 
this  country  in  tho  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Ja- 
pans are  more  widely  sold  than  any  other  sort,  finding  a 
market  both  in  the  East  and  the  Weft.  They  resemble  an 
uncolored  green  tea  more  than  any  other.  The  export  of 
Japans  to  tho  U.S.  has  grown  from  about  17,000,000  pounds 
in  1873-74  to  25,000,000  pounds  in  1875-7«.  An  export 
trade  of  fair  dimensions  exists  between  the  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada in  greens,  congous,  and  Japans,  and  there  is  an  occa- 
sional call  for  greens  to  be  shipped  to  South  America. 

Appended  arc  tabular  statements  showing  importations 
into  tho  U.  S.  from  1801,  by  decades,  down  to  tho  present 
time;  also,  the  export  from  all  China  and  Japan  for  1874- 
75,  thus  displaying  the  present  magnitude  of  the  world's 
trade  in  tea.  The  former  figures  have  been  kindly  furnish- 
ed from  the  official  returns  by  Dr.  Edward  Young,  chief  of 
bureau  of  statistics,  Washington.  The  latter  figures  are 
from  the  circular  of  Olyphant  <t  Co.  of  China.  Dr.  Young, 
in  his  work  on  Labor  in  Europe  and  America,  computes 
tho  average  consumption  of  tea  in  England  at  4  pounds, 
against  1 J  pounds  per  capita  in  the  U.  8. : 


18SO 29.S72,fi54 

ISCill 31,1196,657 

1870 47,408,481 

1875 64,856,899 


1801 3,8'.'3.709 

1810 7,708,208 

1821 4.975,646 

1830 8,609,415 

1840 20,006,595 

The  import  into  tho  U.  S.  for  1875-70  will  be  made  up 
about  as  follows : 

Poonds. 

Greens  (estimated) 16,000,000 

Oolongs 9,500,000 

Congous,  souchongs 2,7.)0,000 

Japans..! 24,2  ,n. ..HI 

Say "52,500,000 

and  Japan  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 


From  Rwatow 
ami  Amoy. 

From  Shanghai 
and  Yang-isc 
ports. 

From  Foo-Chow. 

From  Canton, 
Hunc-Knng,  and 
Macao. 

From  Jftpan 
direct. 

To  London. 

To  out-ports. 

To  RuMta. 

Total  exports. 

937,982 

:    .7H1 

61.W7.643 

20,062,849 

3,108 

158,488,092 

1,706,270 

4,376,011 

164,570,373 

Season  1874-75. — Export  of  Tea  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  U.  K.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Port*. 


Congou  and  souchong. 

Powcliong. 

Oolong. 

Sorts. 

Total  black. 

Greens. 

Japans. 

Total  exports. 

4,225,697 

334,136 

13,290,770 

33,906 

17,884,509 

19.218,652 

21,969,308 

59,072,469 

Total  shipments  of  tea,  as  above,  to  Europe,  1874-75 pounds,  164,570,373 

"  America     "  "          5!).072,469 

Acid  shipment  from  India,  say 

Crand  total pounds,  245,642,842 

(See  TEA,  ADULTERATIOXS  OF,  TEA,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  or,  and  TEA-I'LA.XT.)  SETH  Low. 
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TEA,  ADULTERATIONS  OF,  AND  TIIEIK  DETECTION— TEAL. 


Ten,  Adulterations  of,  nnd  their  Detection. 

Tin-  sophistications  t.i  which  lea  is  subjected  have  received 
the  careful  attention  of  chemists,  but  not  to  a  greater  ex- 
ti'iit    than    the    importance   of   the    subject    merits.      The 
greater    part   of    the    adulteration    undoubtedly    occurs    in 
China,  lint  there  air  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that  both 
the  Kn,'lisli  and  I  hi-  Americans  have  become  in  this  re-po  I 
oxjicrt   imitators   of  tile  Chinese.     The  chief  adultcri-.nls 
emploved  are — mineral   and  organic    substances,   for    the 
purpose  of   giving  an   increased   weight   and    bulk ;   sub- 
stan -cs   use  I  to   he-(o\v  artificial  strength;  and  coloring- 
matters  or  "  fa  -ings,"  employed  to  impart  a  suitable  color 
and  gloss  t  »  inferior  grades.     The  first  heading  includes 
such    siiltst:!!!  -e-   as   silica,   metallio    iron,   exhausted    tea- 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  other  plants.     The  presence  of 
metallic  iron   is   easily  detected  by  applying  a  magnet  to 
the   finely-powdered  sample.     Silica  is   most  readily  dis- 
covered by  the  increased  amount  of  the  insoluble  portion 
of  (lie  ash  obtained  upon  calcining  the  tea.     In  genuine 
tau  this  never  exceeds  O.S  per  cent.,  while  in  some  adul- 
terated samples  S  to  10  per  cent,  has  been  found.     The  ad- 
dition of  exhausted  tea-leaves  is  detected  by  determining 
the  tannin,  the  insoluble  matter,  and  the  ash.     The  firsl 
estimation  is  best  made  by  means  of  a  standardized  solu- 
tion of  plumbic  acetate.     Genuine  black  tea  (which  is  the 
kind  most  exposed  t;i  adulteration  with  exhausted  leaves) 
contains  from  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  tannin,  whereas  not 
more  than  2  per  cent,  is  present  in  the  exhausted  tea-leaf; 
the  extent  of  this  species  of  adulteration  is  therefore  indi- 
cated  by   the  lessened  proportion  of   this  principle  con- 
tained in  the  sample  examined.     Of  pure  green  tea  about 
50  per  cent,  of  matter  remains  insoluble  in   hot  water, 
black  tea  containing  00  per  cent. ;  but  in  case  exhausted 
leaves  have  been  added  the  insoluble  residue  often  reaches 
the  proportion  of  75  to  85  per  cent.     In  genuine  teas  the 
total  ash  amounts  to  5  or  fl  per  cent.,  3  per  cent,  being 
soluble  in  water;  an  increase,  especially  of  the  soluble  por- 
tion, being  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  exhausted  tea- 
leaves,  as  well  as  of  foreign  leaves.     In  order  to  detest  the 
presence  of  the  latter,  however,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  tea-plant  leaf  and  the  use  of  the  microscope  arc 
usually  necessary.     Upon  treating  the  suspected  sample 
with  hot  water,  separating  its  leaves,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  the  tea-plant,  especially  in  respect  to  their 
venations  and  serrations,  foreign  leaves  are  easily  recoo-- 
nizcd.     The  presence  of  exhausted  and  foreign  leaves  Is 
often  disguised  by  the  addition  of  substances  which  impart 
artificial  strength  and  coloring  power  to  the  tea,  such  as 
tannin  (catechu),  "lie  tea,"  and  soluble  iron  salts      Cat 
cchu -'•'--        


Those  chiefly  employed  arc  prussinn  blue,  indigo,  turmeric 
and  kaolin,  winch  arc  mixed  in  the  proportions  neceeean! 
to  give  the  desired  shades  of  color;  and  steatite,  graphite 
etc.,  which  impart  a  glossy  appearance  to  the  tea.  The 
detection  of  these  substances  is  easily  accomplished,  the 
microscopic  examination  alone  being  frequently  sufficient 
Upon  treating  a  "faced  "  tea  with  hot  water,  the  colorincr- 


matter  often  become.)  detached,  and  is  deposited  as 


a  se.i- 


rmeroseopie  examination  of  the  suspected  sample  (in 
pinto  is  sometime:)  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  owing  to  i'(s 
characteristic  glo-y  appearance,  and  can  be  separated  by 
atingthe  tea  with,  water  nnd  evaporating  the  infusion 
when  it  win  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  of 'the  vessel  -is  .[ 
dark  shiny  floating.  Pure  tea  should  not  turn  H-ick 


probably   present.     The   presence   of  such  mineral  com 
pounds    as    steatite,    kaolin,   s.vprnim,   chalk,   etc.,    is    de- 
tected  by  the  analysis  of  the  ash  left  upon  incinerating 

" 


the  tea, 

Tcach'ers'  Institute,  an 


s  frequently  detected  in  the  microscopic  examination 
and  by  the  abnormally  large  proportion  of  tannic  acid  pres- 
ent in  the  suspected  tea.  The  infusion  of  tea  to  which  cat- 
echu has  been  added  becomes  turbid  when  cold,  and  upon 
adding  neutral  plumbic  acetate,  separating  the  precipitate 
formed,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  argentic  nitrate 
to  the  filtrate,  a  brownish  precipitate  is  produced,  the  fluid 
acquiring  a  distinctly  yellow  color;  under  the  same  condi- 


- 

tions an  infusion  of  pure  tea  is  merely  rendered  turbid  by 
the  addition  of  argentic  nitrate.     If  much  catechu  be  pres- 


tinated  into  little  masses  resembling  genuine  tea  by 
starch  and  gum  ;  it  is  used  in  the  adulteration  c 


means 
of  gun- 


mvder  teas.  By  the  action  of  hot  water  the  gum  and 
-..arch  are  dissolved  and  the  grains  become  disintegrated 
Ihe  presence  of  starch  can  be  detected  by  the  iodinl  test' 
As  a  rule,  "  lie  tea  "  gives  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  ash  Cnver 
tea  ,, a  similar  preparation,  and  is  recognized  by  the  same 


,„  .1,    ,        aii',1,  —  •wwgMtaou  uy  uie  same 

methods      Soluble  salts  of  iron,  employed  to  impart  a  dark 
color  to  the  tea  decoction,  are  detected  by  heating  the  pow 
dered  sample  w,th  acetic  acid,  and  testing  the  solution  with 
potassic  fcrrocyanide.     The  artificial  coloring  or  "  facin"" 
of  teas  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  species  of  adultera- 
tion that  is  carried  on.     In  regard  to  the  extent  of  this 
practice,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  nearly  every  green  tea 
imported  into  this  country  has  been  artificiali/col  r  d  -    „ 
is  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  little  differ- 
i  appearance  between  green  and  black  tea.     The 
>ssy  and  deep-green  color  so  often  noticed  in  so-called 
'green  tea"  is  entirely  different  from  the  natural  color  of 
the  leaf  and  its  artificial  production  is  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  presence  of  foreign  leaves  and  me  ^  the 

hat   the    eh0™'""  HCalC''S;     "  1S  a  VCT^  ^Snificant°fac? 
it   the    Chmese    themselves    never    use    these    colored 

cas.     ine   restoration    of  a   poor  grade   of  tea  and   the 
conversion   of  a   black  into  a  green    tea   for  nVe  L-  ,1 
arc  constant  practices    in    England    and    the    US     an, 

lave  given  rise  to  a  special  branch  of  industry.  '  A  "great 
vanety  of  substances   are    used   in   the   colorin-  of  tea 


most  of  the  Northern  States  for  many  years. 
The  first  was  held  by  Mr.  Henry  Barnard  at  Hartford 
Conn.,  in  1S.>9.  When  ably  conducted,  these  meetings 
have  proved  extremely  useful  means  of  awakenin"  the  en 
thusiasm  and  giving  a  wise  direction  to  the  labor  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools. 

Teak,  the  Tect,,,,a  gmmlis,  of  the  order  Vcrbenaccrc,  a 
noble  forest  tree  of  India  and  Farther  India.  It  is  the  best 
timber  known  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  more  durable  than 
oak  more  easily  seasoned,  equally  strong,  considerably 
lighter,  and  far  more  easily  worked.  It  is  used  for  making 
decks  and  planking,  for  the  keel,  timbers,  and  even  masts 
and  spars.  Many  all-teak  built  ships  are  reported  to  be 
over  100  years  old,  and  still  seaworthy.  The  wood  some- 
what resembles  mahogany.  Its  flowers  and  leaves  havo 
medicinal  qualities,  and  are  used  in  dyein.'  African  teal- 
the  wood  of  Ol&Mia  „/,<«,„„  an  euplforbt^eou"  tree' 
resembles  true  teak,  but  is  much  inferior  to  it. 

Teal,  the  English  name  given  tocert.in  ducks  of  small 
size  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  The  bill  is 
but  little  longer  than  the  foot,  its  sides  nearly  parallel  and 
the  lamella  little  or  moderately  developed  ;  the  tail  is  about 
two-fifths  as  long  as  the  wing,  and  subtruncatc:  the  wines 
nave  each  a  bright-colored  green  or  blue  speculum      The 
species  thus  distinguished  present,  however,  considerable 
Iiflerences  in  other  respects,  and  have  been  differentiated 
!u to 'wo  Senera'  which  have  been  distinguished,  so  far  as 
/  TO     i, r.    ,mmcan  »peoies  are  concerned,  bv  Prof.  Baird 
«VY?  -rl     //       ''"'  -'' '"p"'"1'>  PP- 772,  777,  779)  us  follows: 
(1)   The  blue-winged  teals  (Q,,erquf,lHl,t)  have  a  rather 
broad  or  moderately  narrow  bill  (the  width  equalling  about 
a  third  or  more  of  the  lower  edge) :  the  nail  is  proportion- 
ately broad  (about  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  bill)  •  the 
upper  angle  of  the  bill  extends  rather  farther  back  than  the 
lower  edge ;  and  the  colors  arc  characteristic  in  that  the 
wing-coverts  and  the  outer  webs  of  some  scapula™   arc 
bright  blue;  the  greater  coverts  tipped  with  white  •  a  "rass- 
green  speculum  is  just  below  the  white  of  the  coverts'-  the 
scapulars  are  streaked  with  yellowish  buff:  the  top  of  head 
and  chin  are  dusky;  and  the  crissum  is  blackish.     (2)  The 
green-winged  teals  (A'ettion)  have  a  very  narrow  bill  (the 
width  being  scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  lower 
edge);  the  nail   proportionately  still  more  narrow  (only 
about  one-fifth  as  wide  as  the  bill) ;  the  upper  an«-le  of  the 
bill  does  not  reach  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  its  lower 
edge;  and  the  colors  are  distinctive  in  that  the  head  and 
neck  arc  chestnut,  with   a   broad  patch  of  green  on  the 
side  of  the  head  :  the  breast  has  rounded  black  spots ;  the 


upper  part  and  sides  are  finely  waved  transversely  wit 
black  and  grayish  white;  the  crissum  is  black,  ed^e'd  wit 
creamy  yellow;  the  wing-coverts  arc  plain  olive  gray,  th 


th 
th 

the 


n  almost  every  country,  and  are  almostalike  at  home  in  the 
cold  .\orth  and  the  heated  tropical  countries.  The  North 
American  species  are  (1)  the  blue-winged  teal  (  Q,,ern,mh,In 
tiucori),  (2)  red-breasted  teal  ( Querquetlula  eyn,u,pte,-u),  (S) 
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green    winged   teal   (.\V(/i',,»  r,rro/MiriMi'«).  and  ill  Knropciill 
teal    \\'tl,:<n  ,,;,  •,;<},  which  lii.-t   i-.  ho»e\er,  only  u  -Ira;,'- 
gler  williin  our  limit-.      Kightccu  nM  i,  -  an-  n 
inhabitants  «il'   \aiious  regions  by  (i.  It.  tiray. 

Till  oliolir    (ill  I.. 

T«'ll  1  1  (  I'lMvns  Al  1:1  SM  si.  b.  in  Xcw  York  in   I  *--  :   a 
practical  printer.  hi-  111.1  '  -•  :ll|li  acted 

uoneof  the  iu  ..  Mate  editors  ol  the  .  I™.  •/•/,•,!  u  Cyrl-ipxdia, 
his  labors  being  chiefly  directed  I"  tin-  revision  i.!1  III. 
nnd  tin  .....  nv  .|i,m  of  lhi>  press.      Me  ha-'  Oflemsl  ......  llv  "lit 

ten   lor  journal-.  and   ha-   in  preparation  a  general   Vie- 

ti'ni'if'/  "/'  /',  .,/,<•<•  \ 

Ti'ii'no,  town   of  Iliily,  province  of  Caserta,  about  SO 
mil.  i  V  N.  U.  .,f  the  city  ofNaplei.    1  1  i-  ofanolwit  origin, 

anil  tin'  IIM-  tal-  found  here  i  the  workman-hip  of  the  \<'i//<  •<'».'. 
,'i'e.itlv  pri/cd  l.y  anti.|iiarians.     'I'll.'  lir-t 
hri-tian  bUhop  "  "'"''  l-  "•    ''•  l-.;":;- 


Ch 

Tea,  Paraguay.    See  MATS. 

Tea,  Physiological  Relation*  of.  Tho  active 
ingredients  of  tea  leaves  arc  an  alkaloid  called  f/i./.... 
identical  with  the  alkaloid  •••!/•  !,!••  ('.mini  in  collce.  gua- 
ntoo,  «to.  (fW  CAVTMIB)  i  an  astringent  principle  of  the 
I  tannic  acid,  wliirli  <_:i\c.  lea  its  hitter  styptic 
ta-lc:  and  :i  small  pc  iven  t  :i  u"'  "!'  a  volatile  oil,  to  which 
is  due  tin'  peculiar  aroma.  The  proportion  of  those  in- 
gredi.  •  "ii-ide;  ai.lv  in  ditVcient.  analyses  of  dif- 

ferent sample-    of  tea.      Thus,  tile    percentage    of  theino   18 

variously  stilted  from  .4:!  to  1.27,  2.34,  3,  and  even  in  one 
'  _'i.  jiei  .....  nt.  The  tannin  ranges  from  12  to  18  per 
eeiil..  aii'l  tlte  volatile  oil  from  .50  to  .80  per  cent.  Besides 
the  lib  ive.  tea  contains  chlorophyl.  wax,  resin,  gum,  color- 
ing-matter, albumen,  extractive,  fibre,  ami  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  effects  of  tea-infusion  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem are  the  resultant  of  the  several  effects  of  the  alkaloH. 
the  oil.  the  tannin,  and  the  hot  water;  and  of  these  ele- 
ments the  thcine  probably  plays  the  most  important  part. 
Like  all  the  potent  alkaloids,  theine  or  caffeine  is  a  pow- 
erful modifier  of  nerve-function,  and  numerous  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  animals  to  determine  how  the 
various  part-  'it'  tin-  ncr\ous  and  museular  apparatus  are 
nfleete.l  by  it.  Cerebral  irritation,  muscular  rigidity,  con- 
vulsions of  central  origin,  followed  by  paralysis  and  death 
from  failure  of  respiration,  are  the  prominent  toxic  effects. 
In  man.  experiments  \vith  large  doses  of  caffeine,  as  8  or 
11!  grains,  show  increased  cerebral  irritability,  as  mani- 
fested hy  persistent  wakcfulncss,  unnatural  mental  activity, 
with  uneasiness  of  mind,  and  also  great  physical  restless- 
ness, tremuloiisncss  of  the  muscles,  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  frequent  micturition.  An  important  effect 
of  the  alkaloid,  which  seems  now  abundantly  proved,  is  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  excreta,  notably  of  urea  ; 
which  moans,  to  diminish  the  rate  at  which  nitrogenous 
substances  are  oxidized  within  the  body.  It  is  probable 
that  the  volatile  oil  of  tea  may  also  have  the  same  effect, 
since  Lehmann  found  the  volatile  oil  of  roasted  coffee  to 

;ossess  this  property.  Infusion  of  tea-leaves  taken  as  a 
overage  is  found  to  have  the  effects  just  described,  and  in 
eases  of  mental  exhaustion  acts,  as  is  well  known,  as  an 
agreeable  restorative,  dispelling  fatigue  and  drowsiness 
and  disposing  to  increased  mental  activity.  Tea  is  also  one 
of  many  substances,  such  as  coffee,  coca-leaves,  tobacco, 
opium,  and  alcohol,  which  in  case  of  deficiency  of  food 
tend  to  remove  hunger  and  the  distress  and  sinking  arising 
from  the  inanition.  But  in  considering  the  vivifying  effects 
of  a  cup  of  tea,  there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  powerful 
reviving  influence  of  the  heat  contained  in  the  steaming 
draught,  ami  the  true  nourishment  of  the  sugar  and  milk 
commonly  added  to  the  same.  In  excess,  tea  produces 
restlessness,  tremulousness,  wakefulness,  and  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  cause  dyspepsia,  with  the  special  symptoms 
of  gastric  flatulence  and  a  most  distressing  sinking  at  the 
stomach.  This  latter  property  is  one  perhaps  not  gone- 
rally  known,  but  the  writer  has  seen  many  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia of  the  ah  ive  character,  which  had  long  resisted 
treatment,  disappear  immediately  upon  the  abandonment 
of  tea  as  a  beverage.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  especially 
among  women,  and  particularly  with  the  Irish,  tea  is 
largely  consumed  in  improper  excess.  In  irritable  stom- 
achs, also,  tea  often  aggravates  nausea,  and  may  even 
promptly  determine  vomiting.  Medicinally,  tea  is  not 
often  prescribed,  as  in  the  circumstance  where  it  would 
be  principally  useful  —  namely,  in  opium-poisoning  —  the 
stronger  infusion  of  coflcc  is  preferred.  In  making  an 
infusion  of  tea.  the  water  should  be  neither  particularly 
hard  nor  soft,  and  should  be  poured  upon  the  leaves  when 
actually  boiling,  and  allowed  to  steep  but  for  a  short  time. 
Huth  by  boiling,  and  by  too  long  soaking  in  hot  water, 
the  tea  loses  much  of  its  aroma,  and  by  solution  of  an 
excess  of  the  extractive  matters  acquires  a  rough  and  bitter 
flavor.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 
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Tea-Plant,  a   shrub  with   bright  green    mini   i>im...th 

..•n    lea\e-.  bearing  white   ll'.wci-  (an    inch   or    , 
broad  >  in  Ilieir  axil-.  re-eml>ling  those  ol  a  -mull  camellia, 
iiiLT,    indeed,    not   only    to   the    .-ame    natuial    order 

.-.,-,  ..i   /'.,,.->-•• ,,,,,.,,,..  ..  I. ii I  111  t! pinion  of  most 

rtocntl  .me  genus.     1  Ir.  S-cmaiin.  ho»e\  er. 

poinie  I  ..in  a  ehaiuctcr  which  might  di-linguish  them — vii. 
thai  camellias  ha\e  nuuierou-  BOOOBOMtod  >lamen>  \\iili 
in  the  ring  of  outer  ones,  the  united  filaments  of  which 
form  a  short  tube,  cohering  with  the  l.a-e  of  the  petals,  and 
falling  with  them:  while  in  tin-  lea-planty  there  are  only 
Cue  or  six  ..t  llii-M-  inner  and  separate  stamen-.  In  both 
tin-  1.1.. s- '.in  i-  MIT. •(•.••led  by  u  globular,  thick-Hailed,  \vo..dy 
ca|.-nlc.  internally  divided  into  three  c.r  four  cell-,  tardily 
splitting  ..)..  ii  :  Met  ecll  ripening  one.  or  rarely  a  pair,  of 
larirc  and  oily  seeds,  with  a  hard  and  I  coat. 

As  to  m.iiicii.'lature.  l.inn;r •.  ///..t 

( l-atinmng  the  Cbinc-c  name),  and.  following  the  opinion 
of  the  time,  indicated  i  /.  /.'../.../.  from  \\liich 

black  tea  was   -ii|.|...scd  to  bo  prepared,  and  7'.  r<V/<//w.  for 
L'l.-cn  tea.      It  is  known,  however,  that  these  are  in.-  < 
rieties.  ((f  no  l.otaiiieal  importance,  and  that  the  difference 
between  green   and   bhi"k   teas   re-ults  from  the  mode  of 
preparation  :  whereupon  the  tea  plant   generally  took   the 
name  of  T.  fhittrnniit  or  7'.  giix-nxi*   (of  which   the  hti: 
the  preferable  form).     Rut  at  length  it  appears  that   the 
tea  plant  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  China;  that  it  was 
probably  introduced  into  China  from  some  part  of  1'pper 
India  adjacent  to  the  Chinese  empire:  and  that  the  tea 
plant    indigenous  in  Upper  Assam,  which  was  dis.-.nen  { 
there  by  the  Knglish  in  the  year  1834,  and  published  under 
the  name  of  7*Ara  n*aamicnt  is  specifically  identical  with 
the  long-cultivated  plant  of  China.     Wherefore,  the  I 
authorities,  referring  the  tea-plant  to  the  camellia  genus, 
name  ii  I'miir/llii   Then.     They  might  have   taken   the  al- 
ternative course  of  referring   i'limr/liu   to  Thru,   but  this 
would   have  involved  more  extensive  changes  of  specific 
names.  AflA  GRAY. 

Tears  [Ang.-Pax.  tstJier],  the  slightly  saline  watery  se- 
cretion of  the  iMciinTMAt.  (ii.ANn  (which  see).  The  ordi- 
nary function  of  this  secretion  is  to  assist  in  the  work  of 
moistening  and  lubricating  the  eyeball;  but  in  the  human 
species,  at  least,  the  exercise  of  certain  strong  emotions  acts 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  upon  this  secretion.  To  certain  of 
the  lower  animals,  as  the  crocodile  and  the^iysena,  folk-lore 
ascribes  the  power  of  shedding  voluntary  tears  for  the  de- 
ception of  the  beholder;  and  observers  old  and  recent 
testify  that  certain  species  of  deer  and  of  the  seal  family 
express  grief  by  the  shedding  of  tears.  There  are  certain 
strong-smelling  plants,  such  as  the  onion,  whose  exhala- 
tions sometimes  provoke  a  copious  and  even  painful  dis- 
charge of  tears.  Most  of  the  lower  animals  do  not  secrete 
in  any  circumstances  a  noteworthy  flow  of  tears,  except  after 
injury  of  the  eye  or  in  some  diseases  of  the  gland  or  of 
some  adjacent  part. 

Tea'sel  [Ang.-Sax.  tmcl],  the  Dlpinnu  fnllonitm  (order 
Dipsaceffi).  a  biennial  plant  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  naturalized 
to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe,  as 
formerly  in  the  U.  8.  to  some  extent,  on  account  of  its  burs 
or  heads,  covered  with  hooked  bracts.  These  heads  are 
fastened  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  and  used  by  woollen 
manufacturers  to  raise  a  nap  on  cloth.  No  artificial  con- 
trivance has  been  found  to  equal  the  teasel  for  this  purpose. 
"  Male  "  and  "  female  "  teasels  are  merely  varieties  in  size 
and  stiffness,  each  adapted  to  the  dressing  of  special  cloths. 

Tebeau'ville,  p.-v.,  Ware  co.,  Ga. 

Tebes'sa,  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Consjantine,  in 
a  beautiful  and  exceedingly  fertile  district,  carrieaon  a  very 
important  trade.  It  contains  many  and  interesting  Roman 
remains.  P.  about  15,000. 

Te'bo,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Mo.     P.  3308. 

Teche,  Bayou.    See  APPENDIX. 

Technology  [Or.  T<X>^.  "  art,"  and  Ad>«, " discourse  "] 
is  a  general  name  for  industrial  science.  Strictly,  there  is 
no  such  science,  but  all  the  sciences  contribute  much  which 
is  of  the  greatest  value  tb  the  various  industries;  and 
technology  is  the  teaching  of  those  parts  of  science  which 
are  of  direct  industrial  importance. 

Teck  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  name  of  a  small  duchy 
situated  in  Suabia,  and  called  so  after  the  castle  of  Teck,  of 
which  ruins  still  exist.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  sold  it  to  the  dukes  of  Wurtembcrg. 

Tectibranchia'ta  [from  tecttis,  "covered,"  and  brnn- 
chiir,  "gills"],  an  order  of  gastcropod  mollusks  belonging 
to  the  sub-class  Opisthobranchiata.  The  sexes  are  com- 
bined together  in  one  individual;  the  heart  has  but  one 
auri.de :  the  branchiae  generally  are  in  a  tuft  on  the  side  of 
the  back  and  under  a  fold  of  the  mantle;  the  otocysts  lie 
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on  or  over  the  pedal  ganglia;  the  shell  is  developed  in  the 
embryo  and  mostly  persistent  through  lite,  generally  spi- 
r  il  an  I  moderately'  well  developed,  sometimes  scale-like  or 
rudimentary,  rarely  entirely  wanting.  The  order  is  quite 
c  unprehenllve,  and  very  considerable  modifications  of  the 
MMfBotal  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the  teeth,  arc 
MUrmpHRcd  in  forms  which  appear  to  be  otherwise  closely 
•illie  l'  The  relations  of  the  sexual  organs  also  differ,  and 
their  ,li!le:cii'-cs  bave  been  used  by  .1.  H.  Gray  (perhaps  in- 
correctly I  to  differentiate  the  order  into  two  primary  groups  : 
in  the  one  (lie  organs  of  generation  are  far  apart  and  con- 
ne  -ted  bv  :i  groove,  and  in  the  other  they  are  close  together 
iin  1  situate  in  a  tubercle;  the  former  includes  the  hulli- 
fo-m  and  aplysiifonn  families,  the  latter  the  other  families. 
The  order  is  represented  by  numerous  species  and  in  every 
sea.  About  fourteen  families  are  generally  recognized  ;  the 
in  ;-t  prominent  of  these  arc  the  Bullidie,  Cyliclinidii', 
Aplvsiidie,  and  Plcurobranchiidse.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tecnm'seh,  tp.,  Shawneo  co.,  Kan.  P.  854. 
Tecumseh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lcnawce  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  De- 
troit, contains  fi  churches,  4  tine  school  buildings,  2  banks, 
2  newspapers,  2  hotels,  4  flouring-mills,  1  foundry,  an  agri- 
cultural implement  manufactory,  2  planing-mills,  3  ma- 
chine-shops, 2  carriage-factories,  a  paper-mill,  and  stove- 
factory.  Principal  business,  farming,  fruit-growing,  and 
manufacturing.  P.  of  v.  2039;  of  tp.  25S3. 

S.  C.  STACY,  ED.  "HERALD." 

Tecumseh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  \cb.. 
on  Atchison  and  Nebraska  R.  R.,  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Lincoln, 
has  3  churches,  1  high  school,  a  public  hall,  1  bank,  2 
newspapers,  2  grist-mills,  and  2  hotels.  P.  722. 

M.  C.  BARROW,  ED.  "  CHIEFTAIN." 
Tecumseh,  or  Tecumtha,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Shawnec  Indians,  b.  near  Springfield,  0.,  about  1770;  took 
part  in  the  war  with  the  Kentucky  forces  about  1791  ;  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Mad  River  and  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Recovery,  1794;  joined  his  brother,  Klskwatawa 
(called  "the  Prophet"),  about  1805  in  the  attempt  to  or- 
ganize all  the  Western  Indians  in  a  confederacy  against 
the  whites;  visited  all  the  tribes  on  the  upper  lakes  and  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  col- 
lected a  considerable  force  on  the  upper  Wabash  in  the  au- 
tumn of  181 1,  which  under  command  of  the  Prophet  attacked 
Gen.  Harrison,  and  was  defeated  at  Tippecanoc  Nov.  7,  dur- 
ing Tocumseh's  absence  among  the  Southern  tribes;  went  to 
Canadawith  a  band  of  Shawnees  in  the  following  year  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  ;  was  a  useful  ally 
to  the  British  in  the  battles  of  Raisin  River  and  of  Maguaga, 
where  he  was  wounded;  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
British  service;  joint  commander  with  Gen.  Proctor  at  the 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  protected  the  American  prisoners 
from  massacre;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  at  the  battle  near  the  Moravian  towns 
on  the  Thames.  Having,  it  is  said,  a  presentiment  o£his  ap- 
proaching death,  he  laid  aside  his  sword  and  uniform,  put 
on  his  hunting-costume,  and  plunged  into  the  hottest  of 
the  fight,  in  which  ho  was  killed  Oct.  5,  1813.  It  was  as- 
serted for  many  years  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  afterward  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S. 
during  Van  Buren's  administration  (1S37-U),  and  several 
other  persons  claimed  the  same  honor,  but  on  insufficient 
grounds.  A  Life  of  Tecumseh  and  his  Brother  the  Pro/>het, 
with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Shawnec  Indians  (1841), 
based  chiefly  upon  the  statements  of  numerous  persons 
who  had  known  Tecumseh,  was  prepared  by  Benjamin 
Drake  of  Cincinnati,  and  still  constitutes  the"  best  source 
of  information  on  an  interesting  episode  of  American 
history. 

Te  De'um.  This  most  venerable  hymn,  commencing 
Te  Drum  laiidamiu,  Tc  Jhminiim  cnnflteinnr,  or,  in  the 
English  version,  "We  praise  thce,  O'God;  we  acknow- 
ledge thee  to  be  the  Lord,"  has  been  sung  by  the  whole 
Western  Church,  "day  by  day,"  on  all  her  feasts  from 
time  immemorial.  It  is  Morning  Service  of  the  English 
Church  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest  (Blunt's  Annotated 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer] ;  very  ancient  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions represent  the  Te  Deum  as  a  hymn  antiphonallv  ex- 
temporized by  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augustine  at  the'bap- 
tism  of  the  latter  (A.  D.  356),  and  the  title  anciently  given 
to  it  in  the  Psalter  of  the  English  Church  was  "  Canticum 
Ambrosii  et  Augustini."  The  authorship  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  St.  Hilary  (A.  D.  355)  and  Nicetius,  bishop  of 
Treves  (A.  D.  535),  but  there  is  reason  to  think  it  is  much 
older,  and  that  the  first  two  names  are  connected  with  it 
merely  through  their  introducing  it  into  their  respective 
churches.  (Iliitl.)  It  has  always  constituted  a  portion  of 
Morning  Service  (as  one  of  its  supplications,  "  Keep 
us  tkt«  day  without  sin,"  implies)  in  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican church  services  between  the  first  and  second  lessons 


for  the  morning,  the  rubric  prescribing  that  it  shall   bo 
"said  or  sung." 

Uesides  the  use  in  the  Morning  Service,  this  triumphal 
Ii3'inn  is  used,  arranged  to  elaborate  music,  as  a  special 
service  of  thanksgiving.  The  sovereigns  of  England  have 
been  accustomed  to  go  in  state  to  the  singing  of  the  Te 
Deum  after  great  victories,  Handel's  "  Dettingen  Te  Deum  " 
having  been  composed  for  one  of  these  occasions.  At  the 
conclusion  of  coronations  it  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial throughout  Europe.  When,  in  the  ordinary  .Morn- 
ing Service,  it  is  "said,"  its  verses  are  antiphonally  recited 
by  minister  and  congregation,  but  it  is  now  very  generally 
may  by  choir  and  congregation.  The  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian music  known,  the  "Ambrosian  Te  Deum,"  found  in  a 
work  by  Boetius  (A.  D.  457),  has  come  down  in  cunnc.Mion 
with  this  hymn,  but'  it  is  probably  an  adaptation  of  the 
temple  psalmody  of  the  Jews.  No  hymn  or  form  of  words 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  musical  renderings  by 
composers  of  all  grades,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations. 
Among  the  elaborate  works  are  those  of  Handel  (.just 
cited),  Romberg,  Meyerbeer,  etc.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
that  of  Jackson  of  Exeter  is  the  most  universally  in  use. 
To  the  "goodly  fellowship"  the  writer,  aided  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Staunton,  who  has  himself  composed  a  noble  Ti'  l>,  n,n,  has 
added  one.  J.  G.  BAISNARD. 

Ted'la,  town  of  Morocco,  Northern  Africa,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  manufactures  fine  woollen  cloths 
and  shawls,  which  are  exported  to  Europe.  P.  1 1 .000. 

Tcd'si,  town  of  Morocco,  province  of  Soos,  among  fer- 
tile surroundings,  has  a  lively  trade.  I',  about  12.000. 

Tees'water,  p.-v.,  Bruce  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  To- 
ronto Grey  and  Bruce  Railway,  16  miles  from  Walkerton, 
has  a  weekly  newspaper.     P.  about  450. 
Teeth.     See  APPENDIX. 
Teeth,  Chemistry  of.     See  APPENDIX. 
Tefl",  the  Pon  abyniiiirn,  a  cereal  grass  of  the  interior 
of  Africa,  where  the  grain  is  employed  extensively  in  mak- 
ing bread  and  beer,  while  the  straw  is  a  forage  material. 

Tefft  (BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN).  D.  1)..  LI,.l)..b.  at  Floyd, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1813,  and  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  1835  :  was  pastor  of  a  Methodist 
church  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  has  been  professor  in  Asbury 
University,  Indiana,  and  president  of  the  Gcnescc  College, 
N.  Y.  In  1862  he  was  U.  S.  consul  and  acting  U.  S.  min- 
ister at  Stockholm,  Sweden  :  since  1866  has  been  pastor  at 
Portland,  Me.  He  has  published  The.  Xli<nildrr-Knot,  linn, 
ffftry  and  Kossnth,  Wctixtcr  ttntl  lit*  MiiHlrr]>i,<i-rH,  .}frfl/odinm 
lucceitfal,  and  the  Internal  Causes  of  its  tiiiccc.M,  etc. 

TetTt  (THOMAS  ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Richmond,  R.  I..  Aug. 
3,  1826;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1851  ;  studied  ar- 
chitecture at  Providence;  made  designs  for  many  public 
and  private  edifices;  published  Our  Drfic.ir.nrj/  in  Art  Kdn- 
cntlnn  (1852);  wrote  on  architecture  and  art  in  the  Xcw 
York  Crayon;  went  to  Europe  1856;  presented  to  the 
British  Institute  of  Social  Science  a  plan  for  a  uniform  cur- 
rency for  all  nations.  D.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  12,  IS59. 
Te'gea,  ancient  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Tcgeatis,  which 
formed  the  south-eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  was  brought  under 
the  supremacy  of  Sparta  in  560  B.C.,  and  was  nn  important 
town  under  the  Roman  authority,  but  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  Alaric  in  400  A.  D.  Remains  of  it  are  found  near  the 
village  of  Piali,  4  miles  from  Tripolitza. 

Teggia'no  [formerly  Diano~\,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
orovince  of  Salerno,  about  9  miles  from  Sala  Consilina.  Of 
;he  ancient  town  little  remains  exceptold  inscriptions,  etc., 
that  prove  its  former  existence.  The  present  inhabitants 
arc  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  are  not  wanting  in 
industry.  P.  7018. 

Te'glio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Sondrio,  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountains  which  flank  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda. 
This  town  is  remembered  as  the  place  where  was  assembled 
1524)  a  congress  to  regulate  the  political  difficulties  be- 
tween the  Grisons  and  the  Valtellines.     P.  5973. 

TegneV  (ESAIAS),  b.  at  Kirkerud,  in  Wcrmland,  Nov. 
13,  1782.  His  father,  who  was  a  poor  country  minister, 
died  early,  and  the  son  had  to  fight  his  way  through  life 
with  his  own  weapons.  He  contrived,  however,  to  go  to 
Lund  in  1799,  and  in  1802  he  graduated  from  the  univer- 
sity with  great  honor.  In  1815  he  became  professor  of 
aesthetics  at  the  same  university  on  account  of  a  fine  trea- 
.ise  he  wrote  in  Latin  on  the  fables  of  ^Esop,  and  in  1S12 
ic  exchanged  this  professorship  for  that  of  Greek  literature, 
laving  in  the  mean  time  acquired  a  great  fame  as  a  poet  by 
lis  A.rct,  ,SVm,  and  a  great  number  of  lyrical  poems,  and 
laving  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in 
1811.  In  1824  he  was  made  bishop  of  Wexiii,  and  in  this 
losition  he  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  by 
lis  powerful  eloquence,  his  energy  in  school  matters,  and 
his  lofty  piety.  D.  Nov.  2,  1846.  His  talent  as  a  poet  was 
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essentially  lyrical,  with    a  tendency  toward   the  didactic. 

His.  best  poems  are  those  which  have  an    epic   under-.-trilc 

turc,  not  so  prominent  a-  to  re.juire  :m  objectiTQohftrmctor- 

i/ati   '11        "In  -h  lilt  was    not    able  to  give.- -lull    stroll'.'  enough 

to  lift  his.  lyrical  enlhu-i.i  niand  hold  the  rich  traceu  oik 
of  hi*  imagination.  /'Yj>///«/"*  ,S'i»./o.  which  is  his  mo>t  ci  I 
ebrate  1  work,  and  vv  hir-ll  has  been  translated  into  all  Kuro 

Eeall  lalr/na  _'es,  ;in  I  -i  \teeu  times   into  dermaii.  i-  a  com 
illation   of  b  illads  :   and  wheliev  er  the  discrepancy  bet  U  ecu 

the  rough  and  stern  sublimity  of  the  Northern  subject,  and 
the  soft  sentiment  ility  and  almost  Oriental  faiicifule 
the  |>"rt,  .1  i  loud,  tin:  poem  is  i  cry  i-h;irin  - 

ins?.     His  influence  on   tin'  Swedish  people  wn-  decisive. 

Me  w:\-~  -:i  nil  acl.nuw  !r  !•„'(•  I  him -'-IT  lo  Itr  a  disciple  of  the 
I>:inish  |nii>t  (Khlenshlager,  but  iKhh •n-lilaL.'cr's  influence 
w:i-  onli  tin-  kiiM.-k  at  the  door  ivliii-h  awakened  Tcsrncr's 
genius;  hn  was  perl'c -tly  original  and  thoroughly  national. 
In  opposition  to  the  French  lohool,  which  with  its  pompons 
nnd  pi'  lanlic,  or  superficial  :iml  frivolous  elegance  predom- 
inate I  111  the  Swi'ilish  literature  lit  the  hc.ginning  of  this 
centarv,  Teirner  unveiled  the  ideal  of  the  romantic  school, 
with  its  new  relations  between  nature  anil  art,  and  between 
art  and  religion  ;  and  in  a  very  short  timo  hie  powerful 
enthusiasm  and  rich  imagination  altered  the  taste  of  tho 
Sue  lish  public,  llu  can  hardly  bo  said,  however,  to  be 
more  than  the  founder  of  the  school;  ho  lacked  power  of 
objective  cha:  a'-teri/.ation  in  too  high  a  degree  to  become 
it-  master.  <  u:Mr\s  I'KTKK.SKN. 

Teha'ma,  county  of  California,  lying  between  the 
Sie-ra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Kange,  intersected  by  Sac- 
ramento Kivcr,  and  traversed  by  the  Oregon  division  of 
Central  Paeitic  R.  R.  The  E.  portion  is  rocky,  with  many 
pine  forests.  Some  gold  is  found  in  the  Sierra  Xcvada, 
and  in  the  K.  part  are  medicinal  and  salt  springs.  Staples, 
wheat,  barh'v,  wine,  wool,  mill  products,  and  live-stock. 
Cap.  Red  Bluff.  Area,  2800  sq.  m.  P.  3587. 

Trhaina,  p.-v.  ami  (p.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     P.  881. 

TYlH-ran',  capital  of  Persia,  in  lat.  35°  41'  N.,  Ion. 
51°  'K'  K.,  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  70  miles  S.  of  the 
in  He. i.  in  a  sandy  and  stony  plain  at  tho  southern 
foot  uf  the  Klbur/,  Mountains,  which  rise  here,  in  Mount 
Hemavend,  22,0(10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  mud  wall  4  miles  in  circumference,  20 
feet  high,  and  pierced  with  six  gates.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved,  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  low 
and  insignificant,  generally  built  of  mud.  Some  mosques, 
ba/aars,  and  caravanserais  look  well,  however,  and  the 
palace  of  tho  shah,  forming  a  city  by  itself  adjoining  tho 
northern  part  of  the  wall,  is  a  vast  and  elegant  structure. 
Teheran  became  the  residence  of  tho  shah  in  1790,  and  has 
in  -leased  considerably  since  that  time.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  carpets,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  shoes  and  hats, 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade.  Its  population  varies  much 
from  winter  to  summer,  as  the  shah  and  all  the  wealthier 
citizens  leave  it  early  in  spring  on  account  of  the  in- 
tolerable heat  and  unhealthy  atmosphere;  during  winter 
its  population  is  estimated  at  about  100,000.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Hei,  the  Ithriyea  of  Scripture,  tho 
ancient  capital  of  Parthia  and  the  birthplace  of  Haroun- 
al-Kaschid. 

Tehri',  Teeree,  or  Garwhal,  a  small  hill-stato 
under  English  control  in  the  Himalayas,  K.  of  Simla,  with 
an  area  of  5465  sq.  m.,  inhabited  by  200,000  hill-men,  fa- 
mous with  the  Hindoos  for  its  sacred  places  of  pilgrimage 
at  tho  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  and  with  the  Europeans  for  its  magnificent  forests 
consisting  of  sal  (Nhnrca  ruliimtn),  cedar,  and  pine  trees; 
extended  formerly  in  the  S.  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  bordered  to  the  E.  tho  kingdom  of  Nepal ; 
became  reduced  to  its  present  size  in  1816,  when  the  English 
acquired  it  from  Nepal,  forming  its  southern  and  eastern 
provinces  into  tho  British  district  of  Garwhal,  of  5500 
sq.  in.,  with  a  population  of  310,218  inhabitants,  with 
Srinagar,  a  small  town  of  700  inhabitants  on  the  shore  of 
Aluknunda  River,  as  head-quarters.  E.  SCIILAGI.NTWEIT. 

Tehuaca'na,  p.-v.,  Limestone  co.,  Tex. 

Tchuacan  dc  las  Granadas,  town  of  tho  Mexican 
confederation,  state  of  La  Puebla,  is  well  built  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  cdilices,  but  is  in  a  sandy  and  little- 
productive  region.  P.  5000  to  6000. 

Tehnantepec'.  The  name  is  common  to  the  isthmus, 
the  ijnlf,  the  rirrr,  and  the  eily,  but,  as  the  geographical 
expression  for  the  most  northern  portion  of  tho  American 
isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  America,  it  has  its  pri- 
mary signification.  The  isthmus  derives  an  especial  in- 
terest from  being  one  of  the  available  interoceanic  routes. 
Columbus,  who  sought  to  "reach  the  East  by  .sailing  W.," 
and  whose  objective  point  was  probably  Zipangu  (Japan), 
believed  that  he  had  found  it  near  where  his  calculations 


had  placed  it.      It   wa.«   many  M -ar»   before  the  conviction 
cam.-  that  u  n,,lhi  /•  emit  incti  t  wa-    discovered — a  conviction 
which    served  to  prompt    tie-h  etV,,its    t,(    |j[Hi    a  |, ay-age  in 
this  barrier,  or  at  lea-t  tlio-c  p-nnr-  ulictc  it  iniirht  IM-  MM 
mounted.      New    liranada.    l>arien,   and    Panama,   at    the 
'itlici    end  of   the   American   i-lhmits,  ucrc  discovered   l.v 
Itastides    in    I.OOI.    and    Columhtic    himself    explored    tho 
c.,a-ts  of  Central   America  from  Truxillo  in  Honduras  to 
Uaricn.     The  expedition"  of  Cordova  ( 1517),  of  Orijalva 
l-!si,   and   the  memorable   one  of    Cortex    (l.'d'.ll  e*tali 
IMicd    the   outlines   ,d    the   liulf   of    Mexico.      The    river 
C'ociH]ilalc|uci     i  I'.iat/acoalcos)    was    Mineyed     for     i-everal 
miles  by  Corler.    trilh    llu    li,,/,r  uf  JiniHnii  tin  iijirninij  In   I/if 
Xiint/i    ,SVf».      These    SIICCC*-MC    di-co\  cries    pretty    well    de- 
j  fined  what  is  now  called  the  "  American    isthmus,"  which 
extends  from  the  (iiilf  of  Darien.  where  it  connects  with 
South    America,  to  Tehiiantepee,    where    North    America 
may  lie  said  to  commence.      With  Cortez — who,  aswchnve 
seen,  explored   the  Coat/.acoalcos  with  that   view — in  said 
to  have  originated  the  idea  of  a  communication   by  this 
isthmus  between  the  two  oceans:  and  us  his  hope  ot   find- 
ing a  water-communication  waned,  that  of  substituting  a 
l,<,rln</r  or  road  over  the    isthmus  by  which  to  transport  to 
Spain  the  sj.jccs  of  India  and  the  products  of  new  regions 
ho  should  discover,  took  its  place.      Dampier  and  Don  Au- 
gustus Cramer,  toward   the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  respectively,  allude  to  the  Coatxacoal- 
cos,  and  describe  it  as  an  available  route  to  the  "South 
Sea;"  in  reference  to  which  Humboldt  mentions Tehuantc- 
ehiiming  attention  for  an  intcroeeanic  route.     In 
1814  tho  Spanish  Corte»  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the 
opening  of  a  canal.      Wars  at  home  and  in  Mexico  made 
this  decree  futile,  and  nothing  further  was  done  for  nearly 
thirty  years.     In  1842  the  Mexican  government  conferred 
on  I>on  Josf  de  (iaray  the  right  of  executing  the  work, 
with  concession  of  land-grants  and  important  exclusive 
privilege*.     A  survey   (or  rather   a   reconnaissance)   was 
made  for  Garay  by  Gaetano  Moro  in  1842,  and  attempts 
were  made  without  success  to  raise  funds  in  Europe  for  the 
work.     After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  tho  if.  S.  with 
Mexico  and  the  acquisition  of  California,  the  rights  of  M. 
Garay  were  transferred  to  Mr.  P.  A.  Hargous  of  New  York, 
and  by  him  to  the  Tehunntepcc  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Orleans, 
and  during  the  year  1851  an  elaborate  survey  of  tho  isth- 
mus for  a  railroad,  with  a  view  to  a  route  to  California,  was 
made  by  a  commission  under  Major  J.  G.  Barnard,  I'.  S. 
engineers,  a  report  of  which  was  published,  containing  the 
first  full  account  of  the  isthmus  ever  furnished  the  public. 
(Seo    The   hthnnn  nf  Ti-himntepec,  1855.)     The  work  was 
interrupted  by  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  Congress  annulling 
the  Garay  grant.     Since  that  date  there  have  been  three 
grants  issued  to  various  parties,  under  which  in  1857-58 
the  railroad  surveys  were  resumed,  and  the  work  perfected 
by  examining  various  alternative  lines.     An  attempt  was 
made  at  the  same  time  to  open  a  travelling  route  to  Cali- 
fornia by  a  stage-road.     These  grants  failed  and  were  an- 
nulled, and  a  fourth  made   in    1867  to  "Don   Emilio  la 
Sere."  which  is  now  held  by  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  Co. 
(Mr.  Simon  Stevens  president)  of  the  U.  S.    The  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment having  undertaken  in  1870  to  make  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  American  isthmus  with  a  view  to  de- 
ciding tho  question  of  practicability  of  an   interoceanic 
canal,  a  survey  was  made  in  1870-71  under  Captain  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  U.  S.  navy,  a  report  of  which,  with  maps,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  government.     (For  further  account  of  these 
surveys,  and  the  questions  they  are  intended  to  elucidate, 
consult  article  SHIP-CAXAI.S,  in  APPENDIX.) 

The  fitiimits  of  Tcluiaittrftec  is  that  portion  of  the  Mexi- 
can territory  which  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  two  seas  approach  the  nearest 
to  each  other,  and  comprises  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Coatzocoalcos,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Gulf  in  18° 
8'  20"  N.  lat.  and  94°  32'  50"  W.  Ion.  (from  Greenwich)  to 
the  harbor  of  Ventosa  on  the  Pacific,  situated  in  16°  11' 
45"  N.  lat.  and  95°  15'  40"  W.  Ion.,  the  distance  in  a  direct 
line  is  Mill  miles.  The  coast-lines  on  either  side  have  a 
general  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  The  isthmus  may 
properly  be  said  to  comprise  three  main  divisions,  more  or 
less  distinct  in  their  general  characteristics — the  first  em- 
bracing that  portion  extending  from  tho  Gulf  to  tho  base 
of  the  Cordillera,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Atlantic 
li/in'iu ;  the  second  comprising  the  more  elevated  or  niomi- 
tdiiKnm  dittrioto  in  tho  central  parts;  and  the  third  includ- 
ing the  level  country  bordering  tho  ocean  on  the  S.,  and 
known  as  the  Pacific  plains.  The  first  division  comprises 
a  belt  of  country  of  some  40  or  50  miles  in  breadth,  lying 
contiguous  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  made  up  of  extensive 
alluvial  basins  of  exceeding  richness  and  fertility.  The 
principal  of  these  hydrographic  basins  is  that  of  the  Coatza- 
coalcos,  which  occupies  the  central  portion  of  this  division, 
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and  has  a  general  direction  of  N.  N.  t.  by  S.  s.  U  .     1  h 

,,„.!  or  middle  , I, vision  nuiy  be  said  to  extend  from  111 

Jallepcc  Itiier  I  Iributnrv  to  ihe  above)  on  the  .N.  to  Wlthil 

r  •> .,  ,,,i!,.-  ,,f  llie  I'aeilic  coast,  comprising  a  strii>  of 

countrv  tliron. 'h  the  central  portions  of  the  isthmus.  Thin 
dmsion  presents  u  great  diversity  of  feature  The  im- 
mense chain  of  the  Cordillera,  which,  under  different  de- 
nominations. gitontU  almost  wilhout  interruption  the  en- 
tire Icnirlli  "f  the  two  Americas,  traverses  the  country  from 
I-!,  to  W*.  :  bur  there  is  a  sudden  depression  of  the  range 
in  its  pa-sage  a>T.>-s  this  isthmus,  the  continuity  of  the 
chain  beinir  ncarlv  broken  at  a  point  directly  in  the  line  of 
shortest  .•oinmiiui.Mtion  between  the  two  oceans.  The  Cor- 
dillera liriv  approai-bes  very  near  the  Pacific  coast.  By  a 
narrow  opening  or  gap  ill  these  mountains  we  descend  sud- 

1|enlv  IV the   elevate, 1  table-lands   to   the   Pacific  pla 

which  form  the  third  or  southern  division.  These  plains 
average  ab"iit  20  miles  in  breadth,  and  form,  as  it  were,  nn 
iiumen.-e  iin-lined  plane,  with  its  side  next  the  mountains 
about  250  feet  above  the  Pacific. 

Of  the  streams  watering  the  northern  slope  of  the  isthmus, 
the  most  important  by  far  is  the  Coatzacoalcos,  by  reason 
both  of  the  comparatively  largo  extent  of  country  for  the 
drainage  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  and  also  as  furnishing 
the  natural  channel  through  which  the  projected  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans  may,  in  part,  be  etVected. 
The  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  unexplored  part  of  the  Sierra. 
It  is  entered  over  a  bar  having  14  feet  of  water  on  it,  and 
affords  a  ship  navigation  with  20  feet  depth  above  Mina- 
Titlan,  or  ^0  miles  inland. 

The  total  population  is  about  61,000  or  62,000,  mostly 
Indians  and  half-breeds.  The  productions  are  mainly 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  maize.  The 
vast  forests  of  the  Gulf  slopes  yield  valuable  timbers — 
mahogany,  cedar,  the  india-rubber  tree,  and  gums — while 
those  of  the  mountains  abound  in  pine  and  oak.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  found  on  the  table-lands  of  the  central 
region  and  plains  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Tehuantopec  River,  emptying  into  the  Pacific,  and 
on  which  is  the  city  of  that  name,  has  a  short  course,  and 
is  but  little  more  than  a  mountain-torrent,  of- copious  vol- 
ume during  the  rainy  season.  The  city  of  Tehuantepec, 
1 1  miles  from  the  Pacific  shores  of  the  "  Ventosa  "  Bay,  the 
second  town  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca  (see  MEXICO),  has  a 
population  of  13,000,  mostly  Indians  or  half-breeds,  with  a 
few  Castilians.  It  has  16  churches,  among  which  is  the 
pnrroqnia.  built  by  the  last  cacique  of  the  Zapotecos  in 
1530,  dedicated  to  church-worship  by  the  Dominican  friars. 
There  are  manufactures  of  leather,  cotton,  shoes,  hats,  sad- 
dlery, pottery,  etc.  By  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  is  meant 
that  portion  of  the  Pacific  waters  comprised  in  an  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  between  me- 
ridians 92  and  97  W.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  across, 
the  versed  sine  or  sagitta  of  the  segment  thus  formed  is 
about  70  miles.  The  bays  of  Salina-Cruz,  of  the  Ventosa, 
mefo  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  the  inlet  of  "  Boca 
Barra,"  and  the  "lagoons,"  are  important  features  of  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  in  its  relations  to  a  ship-canal  or  to  a 
railroad  transit  route.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Te'idse  [from  Tcho — the  Latinized  form  of  a  South 
American  name  of  one  of  the  forms — the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  lizards  (saurians)  of  the  group  Lcptoglossa,  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  Cope,  by  the  single  premaxillary 


bones  and  squamous  tongue,  in  form  the  species  essen- 
tially resemble  the  typical  lizards  (  Lacertidse),  to  which  they 
are  most  nearly  allied;  the  head  is  pyramidal,  and  its  up- 
per surface  is  covered  with  regular  polygonal  plates  ;  the 
supraorbital  plates  are  horny;  the  teeth  are  solid  and 
rooted  ;  the  tongue  elongate  and  flat  ;  the  throat  is  genc- 

lly  provided  with  a  distinct  fold  or  "collar;"  the  scales  of 

the  back  and  sides  are  usually  small;  the  members  are  all 

we    developed.     The  family  is  peculiar  to  America  (espe- 

r  the  tropical  portions),  and  is  quite  rich  in  genera  and 

les.    The  most  noteworthy  species  is  the  Teim  te<,ue*im 

ic  monitor  and  sauvegardc  of  some  writers)  of  Brazil 
This  animal  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six  feet  and 


ore,  and  is  quite  active  and  strong.     When  pursued  and 

rought  to  bay,  it  fights  with  its  tail,  with  which  it  can  in- 

lolent  blows,  as  well  as  with  its  teeth.     It  is  a  rather 

iscnmate  feeder,  taking  almost  any  such  small  animals 

.mmnls,  frogs,  and  birds)  as  it  can  get,  and  frequently 

bmg  bees  of  their  honey  after  driving  them  from  their 

nests      Its  flesh  is  esteemed,  and  is  somewhat  like  that  of 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Teign'mouth,  town  of  England,  county  of  Devon  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Teign  in  the  English  Channel,  is  much 
frequented  for  its  sea-bathing.  P.  5975. 

Trimiiiioiilli    (Jonv    Shore),  FIRST   BARON,   b    in 

>cv0n«h,re,  England,  Oct.  8,   1751  ;  went  to  India  as  a 

cadet  1,69;  became  Persian  translator  at  Moorshedabad 


1773;  passed  through  all  the  subordinate  stages  of  the 
civil  service;  accompanied  Warren  Hastings  to  England 
1785;  became  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  at  Cal- 
cutta 1786;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  revenue  und  judicial  systems  of  India,  especially  the 
measure  of  zemindar  proprietorship  of  the  soil,  which  took 
effect  under  Lord  Cornwallis's  administration  ;  was  made 
a  baronet  17U2;  was  governor-general  of  India  from  Aug., 
1793,  to  1797;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  William  Jones' 
whom  he  succeeded  as  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  Apr.,  1704;  was  a  chief  author  of  the  code  of  laws 
for  Hengal  published  in  1783;  was  created  Baron  Teign. 
mouth  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  1797  ;  returned 
shortly  after  to  England;  was  the  first  president  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1804-84  ;  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  control  and  of  the  privy  council  Apr., 
1807,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  religio-philan. 
thropic  circle  known  as  the  '•  Clapham  Sect."  D.  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  14,  183-1.  He  edited  the  \Vurk»  of  Sir  William 
Jones  (13  vols.).  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Memoir  ;  and  his 
own  /,//-  mill  (',>rrr»i,i,n<lKncc  (2  vols.,  1842)  were  published 
by  his  son,  the  second  baron. 

Tcinds  (in  the  Scotch  law)  are  similar  to  the  "tithes" 
of  the  English  law,  and  arc  the  certain  portion  of  the  an- 
nual rents,  increase,  and  profits  of  the  land,  pavnhle  liv  the 
owner  or  occupant  thereof,  and  appropriated  toward  the 
support  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Although  teinds  and  tithes  are  somewhat  analogous 
in  their  general  objects,  the  differences  between  them  arc 
radical.  (1)  Many  products  tithablc  in  England  arc  not 
subject  to  tcind  in  Scotland.  (2)  The  teinds  are  not  di- 
rectly held  by,  nor  payable  to,  the  clergy.  The  ministers) 
of  the  Established  Church,  so  far  as  the  state  interferes, 
receive  regular  stipends  or  salaries,  determined  upon  and 
paid  by  certain  state  officials.  This  official  commission  or 
court,  therefore,  holds  the  teinds,  oversees  and  enforces 
their  collection,  and  distributes  them  in  making  up  the 
ministerial  stipends.  (3)  The  proprietors  of  land  oan  buy 
in  the  teinds  imposed  thereon  by  paying  a  fixed  sum, 
calculated  upon  their  annual  amount.  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  legally  re- 
garded as  sectarian,  are  wholly  voluntary  and  self-support- 
ng.  Recent  legislation  concerning  the  Established  Church 
las  simplified  the  administration  of  teinds.  and  has  pro- 
vided more  easy  and  equitable  measures  for  their  being 
'unded.  Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Tejada.     See  LERDO  DE  TEJADA. 

Tejucigal'pa,  town  of  Central  America,  in  Honduras, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge 
of  ten  arches.  Although  it  has  lost  much,  partly  by  the 
emigration  of  many  old  Spanish  families  after  the  eman- 
cipation, partly  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  adjacent  gold  and 
silver  mines,  it  is  still  the  finest  and  most  lively  place  in 
the  state,  and  contains  several  handsome  buildings,  among 
which  the  cathedral  is  noteworthy,  both  on  account  of  its 
fine  architecture,  and  because  it  contains  the  only  public 
clock  in  the  state.  P.  12,000. 

Teka'mah,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Burt  CO.,  Neb.,  on  Tcknmah 
Creek,  6  miles  from  Missouri  River,  has  2  churches,  u  high 
school,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  safe  manufactory,  and  3 
hotels.  P.  498.  GEO.  P.  HALL,  ED.  "  BURTONIAS." 
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Tekon'sha,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Joseph  River  and  Michigan  Central  Air-line  R.  It., 
miles  W.  of  Detroit,  has  3  churches,  a  fine  school-house,  1 
newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  flouring  and  2  saw  mills,  and  1  blind, 
sash,  and  door  factory.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  section.  P. 
1333.  WALLACE  W.  SWITZER,  ED.  "KErotiTK.it." 

Tel'de,  town  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary,  is  well  built  and  surrounded  with  palm-groves. 
It  export*  quantities  of  grain  and  cochineal.  P.  12,027. 

Tel'edu,  or  Stinkard,  the  Myrlaut  mrlicepe,  a  small 
mammal  of  the  family  Mustelida;  and  sub-family  Melinffl, 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  It 
is  said  rarely  if  ever  to  descend  much  below  the  level  of 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  its  areas 
of  distribution  are  quite  isolated.  It  secretes,  like  the 
skunks  of  America,  a  most  intolerably  oft'ensive  fluid.  It 
is  rather  nearer  the  badgers  than  the  skunks  in  its  struc- 
ture and  habits,  as  well  as  appearance.  The  chief  dis- 
tinctive characters  are  the  nearly  square  form  of  the  tuber- 
cular grinders,  and  the  moderate  flesh  teeth,  which  are 
trigonal,  with  the  outer  edge  compressed  and  the  inner 
with  a  ridge  studded  by  two  unequal  tubercles;  it  is  of  a 
blackish-brown  color,  with  a  broad  white  mark  along  ita 
back  and  head.  Its  motions  are  slow.  Its  flesh  is  eaten 
by  the  natives. 

u  T.e'',eSraPh  [from  Gr.  Tr,\t,  "afar  off,"  and  ypafaiv,  to 
"write"].  The  etymology  of  this  word  implies  a  means 
of  writing  at  a  distance,  but  it  has  come  to  signify  any 
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'ii  of  conveying  intelligence  other  than  by  v<. 
writing.  The  idea  <>f  speed  i-  also  implied,  the  telegraph 
bcim;  seldom  it'  ever  employed  when  it  cannot  transmit 
intelligence  more  quickly  tlnni  can  be  done  by  ordinary 
iii'>  in-.  S"iind,  light,  mill  electricity,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
vvitb  vvhirli  tbrv  ;u<  pi  "p:r_':tted.  form  tin-  liin*t  BOBTMlfCBl 

means   "I'    ll'lc'.'l-aphillg.         Sounds,    like    those    ill'     bells,    gull", 

etc.,  nrc  iil'icn  employed  in  sending  a  single  message  through 
short  distance*.  For  long  distances,  however,  light  ami 
elc.'lrieily  arc-  iminca-ni-ahh  -uperior  to  sound. 

The  n ssity  of  trantmitting  intellifenM  to  a  distance 

without    tin phiymcnt    of    ii    carrier,    anil    with    greater 

rapidity  ami  certainty.  wa-  Iclt  by  the  ancients,  ami  many 
(•\prilient.i  were  resorted  In  nmlcr  various  cireumstaii"e<. 
These  vveie  usually  very  simple,  ami  exhibited  littlt'  me 
chaniral  contrivanee.  The  semaphore  \va^  the  fir-t  really 
effii-irnt  telegraph.  It  wns  inventeil  by  Claude  <'happ6, 
ami  ailopteil  by  the  French  government  in  1794.  Subse- 
ijHi'ufh  .  timler  various  modifications,  it  camo  into  n-e  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country.  It  consisted  of  an  upright 

Flo.  I. 


The  Semaphore. 

post  supporting  a  horizontal  bar,  which,  turning  upon  a 
pivot,  could  bo  placed  at  various  inclinations.  This  had 
two  smaller  arms  pivoted  to  its  extremities,  and  capable  of 
being  turned  at  various  angles  with  them.  By  independent 
movements  of  the  parts  the  apparatus  was  susceptible  of 
9S  distinct  position*,  and  of  exhibiting  the  same  number 
of  different  signals,  which  could  be  made  to  represent  cither 
letters,  numbers,  words,  or  sentences.  The  speed  of  trans- 
mission under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  was  about 
three  signals  per  minute.  The  semaphores  were  placed 
upon  high  towers,  usually  about  four  or  live  miles  apart. 
Much  ingenuity  was  expended  by  Chappe"  and  others  in 
arranging  a  system  of  lights  to  enable  the  semaphore  to  be 
used  at  night,  but  with  only  partial  success.  In  fogs  and 
snowstorms,  moreover,  this  system  was  entirely  useless. 
I'ntil  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  almost 
every  country  in  Europe  maintained  lines  of  semaphores 
between  its  capital  and  the  most  important  ports  upon  its 
seaboard.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  costly  under- 
taking of  this  kind  woe  the  great  line  constructed  by  Nicho- 
las I.  of  Russia  from  the  Austrian  frontier  through  War- 
saw to  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  was  composed  of  220 
stations.  The  semaphores  were  erected  upon  the  summits 
of  substantial  and  lofty  towers,  and  the  whole  work  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  system  of  optical  telegraphy  consists  of  alter- 
nately exposing  and  cutting  off  a  continuous  beam  of  light 
directed  from  the  sending  to  the  receiving  station,  the 
characters  being  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of 
the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet,  by  the  breaking  of  a  con- 
tinuous line  into  sections  of  varying  length.  In  1861, 
Moses  G.  Farmer  made  a  series  of  successful  experi- 
ments with  his  method  between  Hull  and  Nantasket  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  it  also  appears  to  have 
been  employed  about  the  same  time  by  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey  on  Lake  Superior,  where  by  means  of 
mirrors  cquatorially  mounted,  telegraphic  messages  were 
exchanged  between  stations  90  miles  apart  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  In  ISIi'J  this  system  was  .taken  up  by  Copt. 
Coloumh  ami  Major  liolton  and  introduced  into  the  British 
navy,  where  it  is  now  universally  used,  the  electric  and 
calcium  lights  being  employed  at  night  and  a.  collapsing 
drum  closing  upon  its  central  hoop  by  dav.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  messages  were  often  sent  20  or  3V  miles  in 


thi«  «ay  from  one  elevated  point  to  another  by  the  use  of 
a  calcium  light  concentrated  ami  directed  by  Icnsei.  More 

rei-ciitly  it  ha-  been  proposed  I"  employ  a  similar  alphabet 
of  -hurt  and  long  sound*  for  signalling  between  vessels  at 
sea,  which  is  of  course  entirely  feasible. 

As  soon  a*  it  lic.-amc  known  that  clc,-tt  ioity  could  be  con- 
ducted by  wires  to  a  di-tanee,  it  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pos.-ihle  means  of  conveying  intelligence.  The  earliest 

SllirL'e-tioll    lit     lllis    klll'l    -eelll-    t'l     have    be. -II    ci  1 1 1 1  a  i  II  e<  I    ill    a 

letter  to  the  >V,,f,  .l/i,v,,2,,i,  dated  Feb.  1.  IT.'".'!,  ami  which 
Sir  l>av  ill  Urevvster  thinks  was  written  by  Charles  Marshall 
of  Paisley.  He  propo-ed  to  employ  insulated  wires  equal 
in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  signals  being 
given  by  means  of  frictional  electricity.  In  1TT4.  1. 
of  lieneva  constructed  the  lii-t  elei-ril'-  IiteL'raph,  which 
was  almost  a  reali/.ation  of  Mar-hall's  idea.  1 1  hail  twenty- 
linn w  ire--,  each  connected  with  a  pith  bill!  eleetlli-eope.  the 
signals  being  given  by  frictional  electricity.  From  this 

time  forward  many  ingcniou-i  attempts  were  made  to  em- 
ploy frictional  electricity  for  telegraphic  purposes,  most  of 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  detail,  as  they  were 
attended  with  only  partial  success.  In  ISIti,  Ronalds  con- 
structed a  telegraph,  making  use  of  frictioniil  electricity 
anil  a  single  wire,  and  exhibited  signals  h\  tin-  divergence 
of  pith  balls  combined  with  dials  revolving  svnchrotiini-l\ . 
He  fully  perceived  the  value  of  his  idea,  and  strove  to  bring 
it  before  the  British  government,  but  was  informed  that 
"telegraphs  of  any  kind  are  now  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
no  other  than  the  one  now  in  use  will  be  adopted."  In 
1828,  Harrison  (rray  Dyar  of  New  York  invented  a  tele- 
graph, the  principle  of  which  consisted  in  sending  dis- 
charges of  frictional  electricity  through  a  wire,  which 
should  be  recorded  by  being  caused  to  pass  through  a  sheet 
of  moistened  litmus-paper  moving  at  a  uniform  rate.  The 
relative  distances  apart  of  the  discharges  were  to  indicate 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  There  is  evidence  that  this 
invention  was  experimentally  tried  on  Long  Island  the 
same  year  in  which  it  was  invented,  but  little  is  defi- 
nitely known  respecting  the  results.  In  1820,  Ampere 
suggested  that  the  deflection  of  a  needle  by  the  galvanic 
current  might  be  used  for  telegraphic  purposes.  In  1830, 
Baron  Schilling  constructed  a  telegraph  having  five  ver- 
tical needles,  and  in  183j  he  exhibited  his  invention,  sim- 
plified to  a  single  needle,  at  Bonn.  This  was  shown  by 
Moncke  at  Heidelberg  in  1836  to  \V.  Fothergill  Cooke, 
who  immediately  set  to  work  to  devise  and  construct  a 
telegraph  for  practical  use,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  three- 
needle  instruments,  with  keys  and  reciprocal  system.  He 
also  invented  the  electro-mechanical  alarm  and  the  de- 
tector for  discovering  the  position  of  faults  in  the  lines. 
In  Feb.,  1867,  he  became  associated  with  Wheatstone,  and 
took  out  a  patent  with  him  the  same  year.  In  1835  the 
first  actual  electric  trleyraph  was  constructed,  extending 
from  Paddington  to  Drayton,  a  distance  of  13  miles.  It 
had  six  wires  and  five  needles.  The  wires  were  wound 
with  hemp  and  laid  in  a  pipe  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  1839,  Dr.  W.O'Shaughnessy  at  Calcutta,  India,  built  the 
first  overground  line  of  iron  wire  on  bamboo  poles.  It  was 
21  miles  long,  and  worked  by  Cooke's  single-needle  instru- 
ment. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  of  New  York,  during  a  voyage  home 
from  Franco  in  1832,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  signs 
at  a  distance  by  means  of  a  pencil  moved  by  an  electro* 
magnet  and  a  single  conducting  circuit,  the  paper  being 
moved  under  the  pencil  by  clockwork.  He  constructed  a 
working  model  of  his  invention  in  1835,  and  exhibited  it 
to  several  persons  the  same  year,  but  not  publicly  until 
1837.  Several  years  were  devoted  to  improving  the  inven- 
tion and  endeavoring  to  interest  the  public  in  the  project. 
It  was  not  until  1844  that  the  first  public  line  was  com- 
pleted between  Washington  and  Baltimore  (40  miles),  and 
the  first  message  transmitted  May  27  of  that  year.  Within 
a  few  years,  however,  lines  were  extended  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  The  Morse  telegraph  was  introduced 
into  Germany  in  1847,  whence  it  has  spread  all  over  the 
Eastern  hemisphere,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  uni- 
versal telegraph  of  the  world.  Gauss  and  Weber  of  (iiit- 
tingen,  Germany,  constructed  a  telegraph  in  1833  consist- 
ing of  a  magnetic  needle  acted  upon  by  magneto-electric 
currents.  Their  invention  was  taken  up  by  Steinheil  in 
1836-37,  and  practically  worked  out  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  discovery  that  the  earth  may  be  employed 
as  part  of  a  telegraphic  circuit  was  made  by  him.  Stcin- 
hcil's  telegraph  never  went  into  extensive  use,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Morse  system  in  Germany. 

The  earliest  experiment  on  record  in  submarine  tele- 
graphy was  made  by  Dr.  W.  O'Shaughnessy  at  Calcutta  in 
1839.  He  laid  a  copper  wire,  insulated  with  a  coating  of 
cotton  thread  saturated  with  pitch  and  tar.  across  the  river 
Hoogly,  and  transmitted  signals  through  it.  In  1847,  J. 
J.  Craven  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  insulated  an  iron  wire  with 
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gutta-percha  and  placed  it  in  the  circuit  of  the  New  Y  ork 
and  Washington  telegraph  line,  pabraerging  it  in  the  waters 
of  a  small  creek.  The  success  of  this  experiment  led  to 
the  hiving  "f  a  gutta-percha  cable  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  t'itv  in  1S4S.  In  IfiO  an  experimental  line  was 
laid  across  the  English  Channel,  followed  in  ISil  by  a 
permanent  cable,  vbtefc  is  still  in  use.  The  success  of  this 
!,„,!,.:  taking  at  om-c  revived  the  suggestion  of  laying  a  cable 
across  tire  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Ireland  to  Newfoundland. 
In  l.x.'.l  the  attention  of  -Mr.  Cyras  W.  Field  of  New  York 
was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  mainly  through  his  efforts 
a  company  was  f.irmed.  principally  of  English  capitalists. 
to  undertake  ihe  enterprise.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
in  Aug..  ls-'~.  hut  it  was  unsuccessful,  the  cable  parting 
."110  miles  from  shore.  The  following  year  the  attempt  was 
renewed,  an  1  the  enterprise  successfully  completed  Aug.  5, 
1858.  The  electrical  condition  of  the  cable  was  faulty 
from  the  first,  but  signals  and  communications  were  ex- 
changed with  more  or  less  facility  until  Sept.  1,  when  the 
cattle  failed  altogether.  During  this  time  .'ioli  messages, 


under  ground  or  under  water.     In  either  case  they  must  be 


containing  3°42  words,  were  interchanged  between  Kuropc 
nnd  America.  Several  attempts  to  pick  up  and  repair  the 
cable  were  made  without  success,  and  this  disastrous  re- 
sult discouraged  further  enterprise  in  the  same  direction 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  experience  gained,  however, 
was  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  success  of  the  Malta  and 
Alexandria  (ISIil),  Persian  Gulf  (1864),  and  other  deep- 
sea  cables  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  1865.  which  again  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  the 
cable  after  11.S6  miles  had  been  paid  out.  The  following 
year,  however,  a  now  cable  was  successfully  submerged, 
being  landed  at  Newfoundland  in  perfect  working  order 
July  27,  1H66,  and  the  great  problem  was  thus  at  last 
definitely  solved.  In  September  following  the  lost  cable 
of  1SG5  was  picked  up  and  completed.  From  that  date 
such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  extension  of 
telegraphic  cables  that  at  the  present  time  the  only  iso- 
lated system  of  telegraphs  in  the  world  is  that  of  South 
Africa. 

All  electric  telegraphs  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
parts:  first,  an  apparatus  for  generating  or  producing  the 
electric  current:  second,  a  conductor  for  conveying  the 
electricity  from  one  point  to  another  as  required  ;  and, 
third,  apparatus  for  transmitting  and  receiving  the  signals. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  of  the  telegraphs  now  in  use 
under  this  general  classification. 

I.  Siirui'Ks  or  ELECTRICITY. — The  electricity  used  in 
telegraphy  may  bo  derived  either  from  the  voltaic  battery, 
from  the  magneto-electric  machine,  or  from  the  thermo- 
electric battery.  Of  these,  the  voltaic  battery  is  the  most 
commonly  used,  though  latterly  much  has  been  done  in  de- 
veloping the  capacity  of  the  magneto-electric  machine,  and 
it  rioiv  seems  probable  that  it  will  to  some  extent  replace 
the  voltaic  combinations  now  in  use.  The  employment 
of  the  thermo-battery  has  thus  far  been  merely  experi- 
mental. 

A.  Voltaic  Datttriet.—Of  these,  the  sulphnte-of-coppcr 
battery,  invented  by  Daniell  in  1836,  is  most  generally  em- 
ployed. It  is  constructed  in  various  forms,  the  most  useful 
of  which  are  (1)  the  gravity  battery,  invented  by  Fuller  in 
1853,  which  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  U.  S.. 
and^)  the  trough  battery,  another  form  of  the  same,  used 
in  England:  (3)  the  manganese  battery,  invented  by  Le- 
clanche  in  1867,  is  extensively  used  in  France  and  Eng- 
land; (4)  the  nitric-acid  battery  of  Grove;  and  (5)  the 
chromic-acid  battery  of  Bunscn  and  PoggendorfT  are  now 
but  little  used. 

B.  Maijncto-Elcctric    Machine*. — The   earliest   form    of 
this  apparatus  was  (1)  Pixii's,  which  is  employed  in  Wheat- 
Btones  dial  telegraph;  (2)  Siemens's  (1855),  a  much  more 
efficient  apparatus,  is  now  largely  used  in  dial  and  other 
special  telegraphs.     Within  a  few  years  (3)  Gramme's  ap- 
larotus,  which  is  arranged  to  give  a  continuous  current 
has  given  very  promising  results  as  a  substitute  for  the 
voltaic  battery  in  general  telegraphing. 

C.  Thtrmu-EUcirie    li,,ttcnes.—(l)    Farmer's    and    (2) 
nond  s  have  been  used  experimentally  to  some  extent 

the  latter  especially  with  very  good  results. 

D.  tinmti.— In  applying  electricity  from  any  source  to 


.,  .         .  —      rr  •>    **n  ™"     «««»»j    nuiii  uny  BullruO  l1 

the  production  of  telegraphic  signals,  it  is  generally  don 
in  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  completing  the  circuit  of  a 
battery  or  other  generator,  and  giving  signals  by  causing 
currents  of  a  certain  polarity  to  traverse  a  line  'normally 
free  from  electricity ;  or  (2)  by  connecting  the  battery  and 


line,  so  that  a  i 


i  constant  current  will  traverse  the  latter  the 
U  being  given  by  interrupting  this  current;  or  (3)  bv 
arranging  the  battery  and  line  as  in  the  last  case,  and  giv 

0^;;™;^  rr8  ing  thc  polarity  of  th°  cu 

II.  TKLEORAPIIIC  CONDUCTORS.—  Conductors  arc  us 
earned  through  the  air,  but  when  required  may  be  pl 


arc  usually 
laced 


well  insulated. 

A.  Itrrr-ijriinHil. — Galvanized  iron  wire  weighing  from 
320  to  600  pounds  per  mile  is  used  in  the  U.  S.  The  largest 
wire  is  used  for  the  longest  lines,  and  still  larger  wires  are 
used  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  The  wires  are 
supported  on  wooden  poles  placed  along  the  railways  or 
highways  from  8  to  10  rods  apart.  From  I  to  -ill  «iies 
may  be  conveniently  placed  on  one  line  of  poles,  the 
lowest  being  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Iron  poles  are  sel- 
dom' used  except  in  desert  and  tropical  countries.  The 
wires  are  attached  to  the  poles  by  insulators  of  a  bell  or 
inverted  cup  shape.  In  the  U.  S.  they  are  usually  of  glass, 
in  Europe  and  Asia  of  white  porcelain,  and  supported  by 
brackets  of  wood  or  iron  attached  to  the  poles.  In  largo 
cities  the  wires  are  frequently  carried  on  standards  fixed 
upon  the  highest  buildings.  A  steel  wire  electro-plated 
with  copper,  invented  by  Farmer  (1867),  is  of  late  years 
coming  into  use.  Copper  being  live  times  as  good  n  con- 
ductor as  iron,  this  compound  wire  combines  lightness  and 
strength  in  a  high  degree. 

B.  Under-ground. — Wires  are  at  present  seldom  laid  un- 
der ground  except  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  but  this 
must  eventually  become  necessary  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  An  experimental  line  of  this  kind  has 
already  been  laid  in  New  York  by  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Co.  In  London,  No.  13  copper  wires,  coated  with 
gutta-percha  to  a  diameter  of  ^ths  of  an  inch,  arc  used. 
The  required  number  of  these  arc  laid  in  a  cable  served 
with  tarred  tape.  The  cables  arc  made  in  lengths  of  400 
yards,  and  drawn  into  iron  pipes  laid  2  or  3  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Boxes  with  trap-covers  arc  placed 
every  400  yards  for  convenience  in  testing  wires  and  draw- 
ing them  in  and  out.  The  same  system  has  been  adopted 
in  other  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  New  York.  In 
Paris  the  cables  arc  placed  in  the  sewers.  The  plan  of 
stretching  naked  wires  in  a  trench,  and  filling  around  them 
with  bitumen  or  asphalt  in  a  plastic  state,  which  afterward 
becomes  hard,  has  been  tried  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands with  indifferent  results. 

C.  Submarine. — The  first  submarine  lines  were  simply 
ordinary  iron  wires  coated  with  gutta-percha  to  a  diameter 
of  half  an  inch.  In  the  cable  laid  between  Dover  and 
Calais  in  1.S51  four  gutta-percha  coated  conducting  wires 
wore  wrapped  with  hemp  and  enclosed  in  a  wire  rope  for 
protection.  This  general  plan  has  been  followed  in  all 
cables  since  constructed.  The  Atlantic  cables  are  composed 
of  a  copper  strand  of  seven  wires,  forming  the  conductor, 
surrounded  by  four  layers  of  gutta-percha  anil  covered 
by  a  serving  of  jute;  outside  of  this  is  a  protecting  armor 
of  ten  wires  of  homogeneous  iron,  each  enveloped"  in  fine 
strands  of  nianila  hemp.  In  shallow  waters,  where  cables 
are  exposed"  to  injury  from  anchors,  the  armor  is  often 
made  enormously  thick  and  heavy,  sometimes  weighing  as 
much  as  20  tons  per  mile. 

III.  TELEGRAPHIC  APPARATUS. — The  apparatus  used  in 
telegraphy  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  recording  and 
non-recording.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, which  will  be  described  in  order. 

A.  Recording  Telct/raphs. — These  are  of  two  classes,  one 
recording  arbitrary  signs,  and  the  other  ordinary  printed 
letters.  (1)  Marking  Telegrnph*. — (n)  Morse's  is  by  far 
the  best  known  and  the  most  extensively  used  of  this 
class.  Its  most  important  feature  is  the  reginter,  which  is 
constructed  in  many  forms,  but  upon  the  general  principle 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  horizontal  lever  a  is  mounted  upon 

FIG.  2. 


Telegraphic  Register. 

a  fulcrum,  and  armed  at  one  end  with  a  steel  point  e 
projecting  upward  and  nearly  touching  a  ribbon  of  paper 
./,  which  is  carried  along  at  a  uniform  rate  by  a  grooved 
roller  just  above  it.  the  roller  being  impelled  by  a  system 
of  clockwork  e.  The  opposite  end  of  the  lever  carries  a 
soft  iron  armature  n  suspended  just  above  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet  I.  The  end  of  the  wire  helix  surroun.lm" 
this  magnet  terminates  in  binding-screws  y  g,  to  which  the 
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conduct  in-;   wires  arc  attached.     A  current  of  electricity 

travc  --in  ;  the  hc'iv  of  the   electro  -magnet  cau-c-  it  I-.    be 
powerfully  mau'lictic,  attract!!!-.,'  tlic  armature  "  to  its 

j,  ,',    -,    ;1T1'I    Ihus   prc-MIl^'   the   -leel    point  '•  aLCain't    till1   paper 

riti!>  in  moving  ah'.\c   it  upon  the  grooved   roller.      A  con 
tinaous    line    will    in    this    manner    lie   eiiil)o-*cf|    uji.in    tin- 
pi"":-    a-    Ion-;    as    (lie    armature    remains    attached   to   the 
pnlc<  of  the  magnet.      When  theeurrelit  is  interrupted,  the 
nri','iicti--:n    di-appe  irs.  and    llie    sprim;  il  draws  I  he  mark- 
ill,'  |ioint    awa\    from    the   paper.      Tims,  the  length  of  the 
line    culio--el     upon   llie    paper    corresponds   to   the    greater 
or  Ic-s  lcn,'t!i  of  lime  that  the  elc'tric  current  is  allowed  to 
traverse    the    helix    of  the    ele  •!  ro-magnct  (.      This    is    go 
cruel    liv    the    transmitting   instrument    termeil    the    Ke 
which  is  simply  a  small  linri/.oiitnl  lc\cr  with  a  lingcr-k 

at  01 nl  and  a  spring    h, -Heath.      The   wire   leading  fro 

the  line  is  e  nine  -tc  I  1  i  this  lc\cr.  and  \ihelitlie  latter 
dcprc'sc  1  liv  tin?  finder  of  the  operator,  it  come*  in  eontact 
with  a  nietilli'-  stud,  known  as  the  anvil,  to  which  the 
h  iiterv  w  ire  i  -  attache  1 ;  thus  th(.  eireuit  is  completed  and 
the  current  pcrmittel  to  How  into  the  line.  When  the 
latter  i-  lull  a  lew  miles  lung,  the  liattery  and  key  are  con- 
in-  Me  I  di.'c'tly  liv  a  win'  with  the  electro-magnet  of  the 
register:  hut  when  the  ili -t-uii'e  is  greater,  tin  instrument 
ciiliel  the  rff'nf  is  e:n plo\ ed.  This  con-ists  of  an  electro- 
magnet with  :i  lever  mounted  like  that  of  a  reyini<  r,  except 
that  the  marking-point  is  replaced  by  a  contact-point, 
whi  -h  opens  anil  closes  the  circuit  of  a  local  battery,  an  1 
this  in  turn  operates  the  register.  A  considerable  number 
of  relays  with  their  registers  may  lie  placed  at  as  many 
different  points  upon  the  same  line,  anil  all  operated  sim- 
ultaneously by  a  key  at  any  point;  and,  in  fact,  this  is 
the  arrangement  usually  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  The  great- 
e-t  length  of  line  usually  worked  in  one  circuit  is  ii'iout 
500  miles,  and  the  number  of  relays  at  dillcrcnt  points 
\  .1  ie<  from  2  to  .'!<>.  an  I  even  -10.  The  line  or  main  liat 
-  ure  usually  pla  -el  at  the  two  end.-*  of  the  route, 
though  e:n-h  slatiou  has  of  course  its  local  battery  of  one 
or  two  cells.  The  alphabet  devised  by  Morse  consists  of 
arbitrary  characters  composed  of  combinations  of  short 
line'  tcrnic  1  dots  and  longer  ones  termed  dashes,  separated 
by  van  in;  -pa -es.  This  alphabet,  it  will  be  seen,  is  capable 
of  bctn,'  w  itlen  with  facility  by  means  of  the  key  and 
re_'i-tcr  above  described.  The  following  is  the  alphabet 
used  in  the  1T.  S.  and  Canada. 


A 
B 


The  jAjMTMOU  M'trae  Telegraph  Alphabet. 


L  

M 

N 

O  —    — 
p 


w 


0 


Period  (.) 

Comma  (,) 

Interrogation  (?) 

Exclamation  (!) 

In  all  other  parts  of  the  world  the  international  Mane 
teleyrnpli  alphabet  is  used,  as  follows: 

A J S 

B— K T  

O I, —  U 

I> M V 

N W 

F O X 

.H--,-r     !=^-—  I— ,-r; 


2 

3 

4 

K  _  __  __  ^__ 


Period  (.) 

Comma  (,) 

Interrogation  (?) 

Exclamation  (!) 

The  international  alphabet  is  preferable,  as  it  contains  no 
spaced  letters  ;  these  sometimes  give  rise  to  errors  in  read- 
ing communications.  In  Europe  and  Asia  an  improved 
register  called  the  "ink-writer"  is  much  used.  A  sharp- 
el,-el  wheel  is  kept  constantly  revolving  in  a  dish  of 
colored  fluid.  The  slightest  pressure  of  this  against  the 
paper  suffices  to  make  :i  distinct  murk,  and  thus  the  relay 
may  be  in  most  cases  dispensed  with,  as  a  very  feeble  cur- 
rent is  sufficient  to  make  a  perfect  record.  Klectro-mag- 
nets  intended  for  use  in  the  main  circuit,  whether  for  re- 


lays or  ink-writers,  usually  have  helices  composed  of  sev- 
eral thousand  eon  volutions  of  \  cry  fine  insulated  wire,  but 
!"r  local  eirenit.  a  Mnall  number  of  eon voluticin 
wire  is  sufficient.  In  order  to  tran-niit  direct  between 
point-  more  than  .Mill  or  I1IMI  miles  apart,  two  or  more  cir- 
cuit- are  rniiplnt  toiretlier  liv  means  of  an  automatic  re- 
peater, which  was  lit-t  acci.mplMieil  by  ('.  S.  Biilkley  in 
ISIS.  IJy  this  mean-  each  eireiii!  operates  the  succeeding 

one  upon  the  principle  of  the  relay.  In  this  way  direct 
communication  has  been  had  between  points  several  thou- 
sand miles  apart. 

(ft)  Ha  in',,  electro-chemical  telegraph  was  invented  in 
Is  II',.  and  e\tcii.ivc|y  u-e  I  in  the  I  .  S..  (Ireal  Britain,  and 
(lermany  from  IM'.i  t  .  I  Mil),  but  i-  now  snper-eled  by 
Mooe's.  Tin-  system  of  si;^ns  and  the  transmitting  key 
are  similar  to  Hi  ,-.  The  record  is  made  by 

passing  the  current  from  the  line  over  an  iron  style  and 
thence  din-tly  through  a  moving  strip  or  disk  of  paper. 
Tin.-  paper  is  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  yellow-  prnssiate  of  potash.  '_'  parts  each 
of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  and  1  part  of  chloride  of  lime. 
The  electric  current  causes  the  solution  to  chemically  unite 
with  the  iron  of  the  style,  forming  Prussian  bh;e.  A  \  ery 
weak  enrrent  suffices  to  i;ive  a  distinct  mark.  No  . 
magnet  is  required  in  this  system  except  to  operate  an 
alarm. 

(2)  PrlHtin;/  Ti-lryrapt*. — The  idea  of  a  telegraph  which 
should  record  messages  in  printed  Roman  letters  is  due  to 
Alfred  Vail  of  New  Jersey  (1«:!7).  The  first  model  of  such 
an  instrument  was  made  iiy  Wheatstone  (1841).  (a)// 
Tehyraph, — This  was  the  earliest  practical  printing  in- 
strument. It  was  introduced  in  1847,  and  largely  used  in 
the  U.  S.  until  about  1860.  It  is  simple  in  principle, 
though  somewhat  complicated  in  construction.  The  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  period,  and  a'blank  space  are 
engraved  on  the  edge  of  a  type-wheel,  upon  the  shaft  of 
which  is  a  scape-wheel  of  fourteen  teeth.  The  type-wheel 
revolves  by  manual  power,  but  is  held  in  cheek  byadouble- 
a-ting  anchor  escapement.  The  latter  vibrates  by  the 
alternate  action  of  an  axial  electro-magnet  and  a  retracting 
spring.  When  at  rest,  the  blank  space  on  the  type-wheel 
is  in  front,  the  circuit  being  complete.  If  it  is  interrupted 
the  scape-wheel  advances  half  a  tooth,  presenting  the  letter 
A.  and  when  restored  it  again  advances,  presenting  II.  If 
the  circuit  is  opened  fourteen  times  and  closed  fourteen 
times  alternately,  the  type-wheel  will  make  a  complete 
revolution.  It  is  obvious  that  any  particular  letter  may 
be  presented  by  breaking  and  closing  the  circuit  the  proper 
number  of  times.  This  is  effected  in  practice  by  a  metallic 
contact-wheel  at  the  transmitting  station.  This  wheel  has 
fourteen  teeth  and  fourteen  equal  spaces;  its  axis  is  con- 
nected to  the  line.  A  flat  spring  connected  with  the  bat- 
tery touches  each  tooth  as  it  revolves,  and  transmits  the 
electric  pulsations.  The  revolution  of  this  contact-wheel 
is  stopped  at  the  proper  place  for  each  letter  by  a  piano 
keyboard  having  twenty -eight  keys.  A  cylinder  fixed  upon 
the  axis  of  the  contact-wheel  carries  twenty-eight  pins  ar- 
ranged in  a  spiral,  each  pin  turning  with  the  cylinder 
underneath  its  own  key.  Each  key  is  provided  with  a 
stop,  which  falls  into  the  path  of  the  pin  and  arrests  the 
cylinder  when  the  key  is  depressed.  Thus,  when  the  cylin- 
der is  turned  from  one  letter  to  another,  just  so  many  con- 
tacts and  interruptions  are  given  as  will  advance  the  type- 
wheel  the  same  distance.  The  printing  is  effected  at  the 
receiving  station  by  the  action  of  an  eccentric  which  is 
automatically  released  when  the  wheel  pauses  at  any  letter. 
It  makes  a  single  revolution,  forcing  the  paper  against  the 
letter  presented  by  the  type-wheel,  and  then  advances  the 
paper,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  ribbon,  so  as  to 
leave  a  clear  space  for  the  impression  of  the  succeeding 
letter.  Thus,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  instrument  is  oper- 
ated wholly  by  manual  power,  the  only  office  of  the  electric 
current  being  to  secure  a  corresponding  movement  between 
the  type-wheel  of  the  receiving  and  the  contact-wheel  of 
the  transmitting  instrument.  The  apparatus  requires  a 
powerful  battery,  and  it  seldom  operates  satisfactorily  on 
a  line  more  than  250  miles  in  length,  (b)  Hiighet't  Tele- 
graph.— This  was  invented  by  D.  E.  Hughes  in  1855,  and 
has  been  extensively  used  in  Europe  since  1860.  The 
essential  principle  of  the  apparatus  is  the  synchronous 
movement  of  two  constantly-revolving  shafts  at  two  sta- 
tions. This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  governor  consisting 
of  a  recoil  escapement  and  a  vibrating  bar.  The  shaft 
at  the  transmitting  station  carries  a  r«rolving  contact- 
maker,  and  the  corresponding  one  at  the  receiving  station  a 
type-wheel  similar  to  that  of  House.  The  contact-maker 
travels  over  a  circular  row  of  twenty-eight  vertical  pins, 
which  are  connected  with  the  same  number  of  piano-keys. 
Each  pin  represents  a  letter,  and  is  raised  by  the  depression 
of  the  corresponding  key  when  a  letter  is  to  be  transmitted. 
The  contact-maker,  which  travels  round  the  circle  of  pins 
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with  a  motion  uniform  with  that  of  the  type-wheel  at  the 
receiving  station,  comes  in  contact  with  the  raised  ]iin  at 
the  mine  instant  that  the   corresponding  typo  upon  the 
type-wheel  is  passing  the  platen,  and  closes  the  circuit. 
An  electro-magnet  at  the  receiving  station  releases  a  cam 
which  throws  the  platen  carrying  the  |wp«r«funtt  the  type 
as  it  is  passing,  thus  printing  the  letter.     Only  one  pulsa- 
tion is  thus  required  for  the  printing  of  each  letter,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  peculiar  form  of  electro-magnet  a  very  weak 
current  suffices  to  do  the  work,     (c)  The  niuibinntinn  in- 
itruuinit  is  a  modification  of  Hughes's.    It  retains  the  prin- 
ciple of  synchronous  mechanism  at  the  sending  and  receiv- 
ing  sUti'.ns,    but  it  diners  much  in  details.     It  has    an 
elivtrn-magnetic  governor  instead  of  a  vibrating  spring, 
and    is    more    simple    and    durable    in     its    construction 
than    the    Hughes    apparatus.       It  was   invented   in    1859 
by  (!.  M.  I'helps,   and    has    been  used    on    many   of  the 
principal  lines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  U.  S.  since  that 
date.     ((/)   PK*lpJ»  SUetn-Jfotor  TtUgr»pk.     This  is  the 
most  effective  printing  instrument  which  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced.    It  was  invented  in   1869,  but  has  only  recently 
(1875)  been  practically  used.     It  now  seems  likely  to  su- 
persede all  the  other  type-printing  instruments  both  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe.     The  mechanism  is  driven  by  a  small 
electro-motor,  which  is  connected  with  a  special  battery. 
This  is  more  convenient  and  economical  than  the  manual 
power  required  by  the  House  machine  or  the  heavy  weight 
and  clockwork  of  the  Hughes  apparatus.     The  synchro- 
nous movements    of  the  transmitting  mechanism   at  one 
station  and  the  type-wheel  at  the  other  are  maintained  by 
means  of  a  centrifugal  governor  attached  to  the  motor, 
which  instantly  reduces  the  strength  of  the  local  current  by 
which  the  latter  is  propelled  whenever  the  speed  of  revo- 
lution tends,  however  slightly,  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
limit.     The  movement  of  the  Hughes  apparatus  is  retained, 
except  that  both  the  type-wheel  and  the  revolving  contact- 
maker  are  simultaneously  arrested  for  a  given  integral  por- 
tion of  a  revolution  during  the  transmission  and  printing 
of  each  letter.     An  improved  form  of  the  automatic  unison 
for   bringing   the   two    instruments    into    correspondence 
whenever  transmission   is  suspended  for  a  few  moments 
(invented  by  Farmer,  1858}  has  also  been  applied  to  this 
instrument,     (e)  TeleyrapliB  /or  Financial  and  Commercial 
Jieportittr/. — The  method  of  reporting  the  fluctuations  of 
the  prices  of  stocks,  gold,  merchandise,  etc.,  by  means  of 
automatic-printing   telegraph    instruments  placed    in   the 
offices  of  merchants,  brokers,  and  other  interested  persons, 
and  of   which  several  hundred  are  often   .simultaneously 
operated  by  a  single  person  located  in  the  central  exchange, 
originated  in  New  York  in  1867,  and  has  since  extended  to 
the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Europe.    The  instru- 
ments now  in  use  are  those  of  Calahan.  Edison,  Phelps, 
and  Smith,  though  many  other  inventors  have  aided  in  the 
perfection  of  the  apparatus.     The  general  principle  is  the 
step-by-step  movement  of  the  House  apparatus,  but  two 
type-wheels  are  made  use  of — one  for  letters  and  the  other 
for  numerals  and  fractions — which  print  in  parallel  lines  on 
the  same  strip  of  paper.     By  an  ingenious  device  invented 
by  Dujardin  in  1867  the  platen  is  automatically  shifted  from 
one  type-wheel  to  the  other  by  the  operator  at  the  central 
station  according  as  he  wishes  to  print  letters  or  numerals. 
These  instruments  also  have  an  automatic  unison  invented 
by  Foote  (1869).     The  printing  is  in  most  cases  effected 
by  a  special  electro-magnet.     (/)  Printing  Telegraphs  for 
/'firtttf.  Use. — These  are  constructed  upon  a  plan  similar 
to  the  instrument  described  in   the  last  paragraph,  and 
although  introduced  as  lately  as  1870,  thousands  of  them 
are  already  in  use  by  manufacturers  and  others  in  the  U.  S. 
The  most  successful  are  those  of  (iray,  Phelps,  Edison, 
Chester,  and  Anders.     Any  intelligent  person  after  a  few 
minutes'  instruction  can  print  a  communication  at  any  dis- 
tance, even  in  the  absence  of  an  attendant,  by  depressing 
the  proper  keys  upon  a  lettered  keyboard.     The  speed  of 
transmission  is  from  10  to  30  words  per  minute,  depending 
upon  the  instrument  used  and  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

B.  ffuii-Jlecording  Tetcyrapks. — These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — visual  and  acoustic  ;  they  give  only  evan- 
escent signals,  and  are  sometimes  termed  semaphores. 

(1)  Visual  Telegraphs. — (a)  Coolee'i  Needle  Instrument. — 
This  is  simply  an  upright  galvanometer  needle  surrounded 
by  a  eoil  of  fine  insulated  wire,  and  is  operated  from  the 
sending  station  by  two  keys,  one  of  which  sends  a  positive 
current,  deflecting  the  needle  to  the  right,  and  the  other  a 
negative  current,  deflecting  it  to  the  left.  The  alphabet- 
ical code  is  the  same  as  the  Morse,  a  deflection  to  the  left 
signifying  a  dot,  and  to  the  right  a  dash.  Owing  to  its 
simplicity  and  convenience,  this  apparatus  was  almost  uni- 
versally used  in  England  from  1840  until  within  a  few 
years, 'since  which  time  it  has  been  superseded  on  all  the 
important  lines  by  the  Morse  system.  It  still  retains  its 
supremacy  for  railway  use.  (6)  The  dial  instrument,  in- 


!  vented  by  WhciUstone  in  1840,  is  arranged  on  the  same 
plan  as  a  type-printer,  but  is  much  more  simple,  as  un  in- 
dex-hand and  dial  carrying  the  alphabet  replaces  the  sniuc- 
what  complex  type-wheel  and  printing  apparatus.  These 
are  largely  used  for  private  and  police  telegraphs,  ami  in 
Europe  for  railway  purposes,  as  they  are  easily  operated 
by  unskilled  persons.  The  best  known  are  those  of  Wheat- 
stone,  .Siemens,  Anders,  lircguct,  and  Chester.  The  three 
first  mentioned  are  operated  by  magneto-generators,  and 
require  no  battery,  (e)  The  gold-indicator,  invented  by 
S.  S.  Laws  (IS(iii),  is  a  species  of  dial  telegraph  largely 
employed  in  New  York  City  to  exhibit  the  current  rate  of 
premium  on  gold  in  the  offices  of  brokers  and  dealers  in 
exchange.  It  is  operated  from  the  Exchange  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  stock  telegraph. 

(2)  Aootutio  Tr/ii/ni/tli*. — Of  these,  the  best  known  and 
most  important  is  (<,)  the  sounder,  which  is  simply  a 
Morse  register  stripped  of  all  its  parts  except  the  electro- 
magnet, writing  lever,  and  retracting  spring.  The  opera- 
tor interprets  the  sounds  made  by  the  motion  of  the  lever 
up  and  down  between  its  stops.  This  method  was  taken 
up  by  the  American  operators  about  1850,  and  the  sounder 
has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  recording  appa- 
ratus in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  as  experience  proves  that 
the  speed  of  transmission  is  practically  doubled,  while, 
somewhat,  paradoxically,  the  proportion  of  errors  is  largely 
diminished.  The  same  method  is  employed  in  India,  and 
to  a  limited  but  increasing  extent  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  operator  reads  from  the  instrument, 
and  copies  the  message  simultaneously.  For  military  pur- 
poses the  sounder,  together  with  a  manipulating  key,  is 
often  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  be  contained  in  a  pocket-case 
not  Kirgcr  than  a  tobacco-box  and  weighing  but  a  few 
ounces,  and  yet  forming  a  completely-equipped  Morse  tele- 
graph station,  which  may  bo  connected  with  a  line  at  any 
required  point,  (b)  The  fire-alarm  telegraph,  invented  by 
W.  F.  Channing  and  M.  (1.  Farmer  of  Boston  (1851),  is  a 
most  ingenious  and  useful  application  of  the  telegraph, 
now  in  use  in  seventy-five  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  some  other  countries.  It  consists  of  a 
scries  of  locked  signal-boxes  placed  at  convenient  intervals 
throughout  a  city  or  town  (in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
there  are  000)  ;  each  of  these  contains  merhunism  which, 
when  wound  up  by  simply  pulling  a  hook,  will  instantly 
transmit  through  the  connecting  telegraph  wires  a  deter- 
minate numerical  signal  representing  that  individual  box, 
and  no  other.  The  signal  thus  transmitted  is  instantly 
sounded,  by  means  of  mechanism  controlled  by  electro- 
magnets in  the  circuit,  upon  the  church  and  tower  hells 
and  upon  large  gongs  placed  in  all  the  tire-engine  houses. 
So  effective  is  this  system  in  practice  that  frequently  in 
less  than  30  seconds  after  the  discovery  of  a  fire  a  number 
of  engines  will  be  on  their  way  to  the  very  spot.  This  in- 
vention has  been  the  means  of  saving  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  and  thousands  of  lives  since  its  first  in- 
troduction. By  recent  improvements  of  W.  B.  Watkins 
(1871)  the  fire  itself  is  made  to  transmita  numerical  alarm- 
signal  automatically.  Thermostats  are  placed  in  the  vari- 
ous rooms  of  a  building,  which  when  heated  above  the 
normal  temperature  close  a  circuit  ami  trip  the  clockwork 
of  an  automatic  transmitter.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus 
resembles  Channing  &  Farmer's,  (c)  The  district  tele- 
graph (1870)  is  a  recent  application  of  the  above  system. 
Signal-boxes  are  placed  in  the  houses  of  persons  desiring 
them,  and  connected  telegraphically  with  a  central  station. 
By  simply  turning  a  crank  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
a  messenger  or  policeman  may  be  instantly  summoned  or 
a  fire-alarm  transmitted.  More  than  3000  of  those  signal- 
boxes  are  in  daily  use  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
system  has  been  introduced  in  many  other  cities  of  the  U.  S. 
IV.  SPECIAL  METHODS  OP  TELEGRAPHY. — A.  Tlir  AH/O- 
i/ifiiic  Process. — At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  tele- 
graphy attempts  were  made  to  devise  methods  of  transmis- 
sion, by  which  means  the  capacity  of  each  individual  wire 
might  be  largely  increased,  and  the  evils  which  necessarily 
arise  from  a  multiplication  of  wires  in  a  great  measure 
avoided.  In  1846,  Alexander  Bain  of  Scotland  patented  an 
automatic  telegraph,  in  which  the  messages,  instead  of 
being  transmitted  by  a  key  or  manipulator,  were  first  pre- 
pared by  punching  out  the  telegraphic  characters  in  a  rib- 
bon of  paper,  the  dots  and  dashes  being  represented  by  per- 
forations of  different  lengths.  In  order  to  transmit  the  pre- 
pared message  the  strip  was  caused  to  pass  rapidly  over  a 
metallic  roller  driven  by  clockwork  or  otherwise,  and  a  light 
spring  or  brush  of  metal,  resting  upon  the  paper  over  the 
roller,  made  contact  with  the  latter  through  each  of  the  per- 
forations as  they  successively  passed  under  it,  and  thus  com- 
pleted the  electric  circuit  between  the  battery  and  the  line. 
liy  this  means  several  operators  could  be  employed  sim- 
ultaneously in  preparing  messages,  which  could  be  run 
through  the  machine  and  recorded  on  chemical  paper  at 
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the  ri'i-fiviiiu'  -tation  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.      Tin:  sv-leiii 

was.   tried    ill   Kngl 1    mid   America    in   IMI'and    I  x.'ill.  but 

11  >  practical  advantage  over  hand-labor  resulted  in  pi 

pc:ha;,s  largely  owing  to  the  tart  that  n \cnient  lueaiis 

of  perforating  tlic   paper    had    l>een  ,|c\i-e,l.      In   l>.)ti.   llr. 

W.  Siemcii-  "1    Merlin  invented  a  perloralin1,'  i -lime  vvilh 

three    key.",  by  which    the    time    required    t<>    prepare    a    de 

lipat'di  was  much  lc---cned.      lie  applied  Ihi"  metliod  i n 

junction  with  M  :.  nig  apparatus  ,,n   many  Kus- 

Mdi    li ill    Isio    ."1.1.  1ml  the   automatic    tealure  was    soon 

abandoned.      In    Ivili,  .1.   I',   llumaston   off elieul    in 

vented  a  keyboard  perforator,  which  produced  a  complete 

cha.a. •!.','  l.i  the  loilfll  of  a  Millie  key.  The  HUni 
Siemen-  introduced  the  polari/.ed  relay,  operated  by  alter- 
nate posiliv  e  and  ue.'at  i  \  e  currents.  In  l>.)\  \\  heatstonc 
in  Kngland  modilied  Siemcii-'s  apparatus  and  in  it- 
([iienliv  improve, I  form  it  is  now  lat^cU  u  ,1  on  the  gov- 
ernment line-  iuiiri'at  Britain,  especially  for  sending  large 
quantities  ,,('  p;'e-s  news  in  duplicate  to  \  a  i  ions  pa  rt  -  of  the 
kin-.' loin.  In  the  I  .S.an  improved  modification  of  1'iain's 
method  and  of  llministoii'<  perforator  has  been  opeutcl 
since  1^71.  The  speed  of  transm i--ioii  obtained  by  the 
\Vhe:ilst!>ue  process  is  1  I'll  words  per  mi  ii  ute  :  bythcAmer- 
ican  process  smi  vvords  have  been  sent  in  tho  same  time  a 
distance  of  III"  miles  ;  but  it  is  still  an  unsettled  i|uestinn, 
owing  to  the  rapid  Improvement  of  other  methods,  whether 
the  a  itomatic  process  will  succeed  in  permanently  estab- 
lishing itself. 

1!.  7V  .Ix/ov'-"/1'"''1  Proem.— In  1848,  F.  C.  Jiakcwcll 
of  London  patented  a  modification  of  Bain's  automatic  pro- 
hy  which  a  fac-similo  of  the  transmitted  de-patch  is 
produced  at  the  recciv  ing  station.  The  original  is  written 
on  tin  foil  with  insulating  ink,  and  wrapped  round  a  me- 
tallic cylinder  rotated  by  clockwork  at  a  uniform  rate.  A 
style  rests  upon  the  cylinder  as  it  turns,  and  also  re 
a  slight  lateral  motion  by  a  screw  as  the  cylinder  revoh  c- ; 
it  thus  describes  a  spiral  path,  passing  successively  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  tin  foil  on  tho  cylinder.  Tho  bat- 
tc:  \  'iirrent  passes  through  the  style  to  the  tin-foil,  thence 
t"  the  cvlinder  and  over  the  line,  but  is  necessarily  inter- 
rupted when  pas-ing  over  the  insulating  lines  of  the  wri- 
ting. The  cylinder  at  flic  receiving  station  is  covered  with 
Bain's  chemical  paper,  and  revolves  synchronously  with 
that  of  the  transmitter.  The  iron  style  traces  a  continuous 
blue  line  on  the  paper,  except  when  the  current  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  style  passing  over  the  lines  of  writing  upon 
the  tin-foil.  The  chemical  paper  therefore  appears  covered 
with  fine  parallel  blue  lines,  forming  a  ground-tint  upon 
which  a  fan-simile  of  the  writing  appears  in  white.  This 
apparatus,  though  practically  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  maintaining  sufficiently  accurate  synchro- 
nism, illustrates  the  principle  of  all  its  successors.  Abbe 
Caselli  of  Florence  in  1856  greatly  improved  this  process 
by  employing  a  pendulum  to  control  the  synchronous  move- 
ments of  the  two  corresponding  instruments,  and  bv  so  ar- 
ranging his  electrical  connections  that  the  fae-simile  ap- 
peared in  blue  on  a  white  ground.  In  18o5  this  process 
was  put  in  actual  service  on  gome  of  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian telegraphs,  and  has  given  very  good  results.  The 
more  recent  inventions  of  Lenoir  and  Meyer  in  France  re- 
cord in  ink  by  means  of  electro-magnets.  W.  E.  Sawyer 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  recently  (1H74)  made  some  im- 
provements in  the  autographic  process,  one  of  which  con- 
sists in  transferring  the  original  message,  written  upon 
ordinary  paper,  to  a  metal  plate  for  transmission.  As  the 
process  of  autographic  transmission  and  reception  dispenses 
entirely  with  specially  skilled  labor,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  may  yet  prove  to  b«  of  considerable  economic  value. 

C.  The  Multiple  I'rnccus. — The  idea  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  a  line  by  transmitting  two  or  more  communica- 
tions through  it  simultaneously  appears  to  have  been  first 
suggested  by  Fanner,  who  in  1852  made  a  successful  ex- 
periment on  one  of  the  municipal  lines  in  Boston.  He  em- 
ployed two  rapidly-revolving  synchronous  commutators, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  line,  which  served  to  bring  the  latter 
successively  and  simultaneously  into  connection  with  two 
or  more  short  branches  at  each  terminus,  in  each  of  which 
ordinary  telegraphic  instruments  were  inserted.  Thus,  the 
current  in  tho  correspontling  branches  at  each  terminus, 
though  apparently  continuous,  actually  consisted  of  rapidly- 
recurring  pulsations.  From  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
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employed  in  actual  service  between  Lyons  and  Paris,  and 
ia  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  IT*  me^ages  per  hour.  In 
lS,»:t,  I>r.  \V.  Ointl  of  Austria  invented  ;L  method  of  simul- 
taneous transmission  in  opposite  directions  by  connecting 
an  auxiliary  local  circuit  with  the  Morse  key,  which  pas-rd 
through  a  separate  but  opposing  helix  upon  the  instrument 


at  tin-  home  Matimi,  and  thus  neutralized  the  e  fled  of  the 
current  trim-milled  o\  er  the  line  upon  the  home  instrument, 
while  at  the  ^atne  time  it  was  left  fr»-e  to  re-pond  to  the  in 
rre;i-ed   rum-lit   111  the  line  eail-ed   b\    the  deprc»ioli  nf   the 

di-tatit  key.  Praeiirnlly.it  was  found  impif.-i.ibli'  t<i  adjust 
tin-  local  current  -•>  ;i-  in  perfectly  compensate  that  uf  the 
iiiniii  line.  The  i'.illo\vin<r  year  Carl  Kri^'ln -n  nf  Manner 
substituted  ;i  braii'-li  of  the  main  current  for  tin-  local  cur- 
rent of  (Jintl,  and  tin-  method  thus  improved  \va-  u.-ed  to 
a  limited  extent  for  many  \ciirs  in  Austria  and  Holland. 
In  I  •>.».).  Stark  of  Au-tria  propo-cd  a  method  "1  simulta- 
1  lie-Hi-  tr:iii-iiii--ioii  in  the  -nine  direction,  uii'l  sn<_'i:e.-ted 
that  it  might  be  combined  with  Kri.-chen'-  plan,  thug  en- 
abling four  simultaneous  despatchc-  i  .  In-  r-ent  over  one 
wire,  but  nothing  practical  rc-ulted  at  that  lime.  In  l>.'»s- 
51*,  Fanner  made  -nccc-^tnl  experiments  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  Frisrhcn's  method  on  se,  era  I  Amcrifiin  lines.  .1.  II. 
Steam"  of  Massachusetts  revived  Fri>chenV  method  in  I  Mis, 
and  in  1  s;i!  \  a.-tly  improved  it  by  adding  a  eondei. 
compensate  the  efl'ects  »if  induction  in  ]i,n^  lines.  He  in- 
troduced the  improved  method  now  known  a-  Ihc  ••  duplex  " 
into  general  use,  first  in  America  and  afterward  in  Kuropc. 
In  1874,  T.  A.  Edison  invented  a  new  method  ot"  simulta- 
MOOI  ti;ni-ini  -ji»n  in  tho  Name  direction,  which  has  been 
co  n  i  l»ined  with  Stcarns's  method,  forming  a  "  ijuadnipl<  -v." 
Subsequent  improvements  by  O.  Smith  and  other*  have 
vastly  increased  the  effectiveness  of  thin  method.  It  is  now 
in  extensive  use.  and  is  regarded  as  an  improvement  ot  the 
highest  value.  Since  1872  the  working  capacity  of  the  lines 
of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  alone  has  been,  by  the 
use  of  these  methods,  increased  25  per  cent.,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  addition  of  nearly  50,000  miles  of  wire  at  a  com- 
paratively trilling  expense. 

D.  The  Harmanir  /V»ri-*#. — This  method  of  telegraphy, 
invented  by  Elisha  <»ray  of  Chicago,  in  of  recent  origin, 
and  is  bused  on  discoveries  made  by  him  in  1873  in  refer- 
ence to  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  musical  tones.  By 
Cray's  proec-s  at  least  eight  communications  may  bo 
simultaneously  transmitted  over  one  wire,  and  this  is 
probably  much  below  its  actual  capacity.  The  transmit- 
ting apparatus  consists  of  a  number  of  steel  reeds,  each 
tuned  to  vibrate  at  a  definite  rate,  corresponding  to  some 
one  note  of  the  musical  scale.  One  end  of  each  reed  is 
rigidly  fixed,  while  the  other  is  left  free  to  vibrate  by  the 
alternate  action  of  two  electro-magnets,  a  local  battery, 
and  an  automatic  device  for  alternating  the  current  of  tho 
battery  between  the  two  magnets  at  each  vibration,  so 
that  the  movement  of  the  reed  is  rendered  continuous  as 
long  as  the  current  passes ;  but  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
each  individual  reed  must  always  correspond  rigidly  with 
the  note  to  which  it  is  tuned.  If  a  line  is  to  be  equipped 
for  eight  simultaneous  transmissions,  the  main  battery  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  sections,  which  are  so  arranged  &s 
to  be  thrown  alternately  on  and  off  the  lino  at  each  vibra- 
tion of  the  reed  connected  with  that  section.  If,  then,  the 
first,  reed  be  tuned  on  fundamental  C,  it  will  make  128 
vibrations  per  second,  and  by  depressing  the  corresponding 
transmitting  key  the  particular  section  of  the  battery  will 
be  thrown  in  and  out  of  the  main  circuit  128  times  per 
second,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  electric  waves  will 
pass  through  the  line.  The  next  reed  may  be  tuned  on  D, 
which  in  like  manner  will  produce  144  waves  por  second; 
and  so  of  the  remaining  six.  At  the  receiving  station  a 
series  of  eight  analyzers  are  placed  in  tho  circuit,  the 
current  passing  through  them  all  in  succession.  Each 
analyzer  consists  of  an  electro-magnet  whose  armature  is 
fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  and  so  arranged  a.s 
to  form  a  vibrating  tongue  or  reed,  which  is  timed  to  the 
same  note  as  the  transmitting  reed  to  which  it  is  intended 
that  it  shall  respond.  When  the  transmitted  vibrations 
pass  through  the  series  of  analyzers,  each  armature  takes 
up  its  own  set  of  vibrations,  rejecting  all  the  others,  and 
consequently  gives  forth  its  own  musical  note.  The  sound 
is  greatly  increased  and  intensified  by  mounting  each 
analyKcr  upon  a  sounding-box  or  resonator  adjusted  to  its 
own  note.  The  several  transmitting  keys  at  the  sending 
stations  break  up  the  continuous  tone  into  the  dots  and 
dashes  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet,  which  may  be  rend 
from  the  sound  of  the  analyzer  a?  readily  as  from  an 
ordinary  sounder.  Indeed,  by  the  addition  of  a  secondary 
spring  attached  to  the  analyzer,  having  a  slower  rate  of 
vibration,  it  may  be  readily  made  to  operate  the  usual 
Morse  sounder  by  opening  and  closing  a  local  circuit.  No 
difficulty  is  found  in  transmitting  eight  simultaneous  com- 
munications over  one  wire  to  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles,  each  pair  of  operators  sending  and  receiving  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed  as  in  the  ordinary  single  transmission. 
It  is  obvious  that  musical  tones  may  be  perfectly  repro- 
duced at  any  distance  by  this  method;  and  in  fact  this  has 
often  been  accomplished  with  remarkable  success.  The 
inventor  has  recently  brought  out  a  type-printing  instru- 
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ment  which  is  operated  upon   the  principle  already  de- 

'  ]•:.  y.y.-v"/''"'''  7',-<./i»,«  /««/..«  o/Artiaul»ttSomdt. — The 
iiio*t  recent  improvement  in  telegraphic  methods  is  an  ap- 
jnratus  in\ented  bv  Prof.  Alex.  Craham  Bell,  of  Salem, 
MMJ.,  l,y  which  spoken  words  transmitted  through^  an 
electric  wire  are  made  audible  at  the  distant  station.  This 
itpp-iratus  was  first  publicly  exhibited  by  Prof.  Bell  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  '1876  in  Philadelphia,  where  it 
was  examine'  1  and  reported  on  by  Sir  William  Thomson  of 
(lla-g'iw,  chairman  of  the  board  of  judges  on  instruments 
ul  pre"i-ion.  From  this  report  we  are  permitted  to  make 
the  following  brief  extracts.  Sir  William  Thomson,  alter 
pronouncing  this  invention  "  an  achievement  of  transcend- 
ent scientific  interest,"  goes  on  to  say  :  ••  Mr.  Bell  perceived 
that  he  must  produce  a  variation  of  strength  of  current  in 
the  telegraph  wire  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  air  moved  by  the  sound; 
and  he  invented  a  method  of  doing  so— a  piece  of  iron  at- 
tached to  a  membrane,  an  I  thus  moved  to  and  fro  in  the 
neighborhood  of  an  electro-magnet — which  has  proved  per- 
fectly successful.  The  battery  and  wire  of  this  electro- 
magnet are  in  circuit  with  the  telegraph  wire  and  the  wire 
from  another  electro-magnet  at  the  receiving  station.  This 
second  electro-magnet  has  a  solid  bar  of  iron  for  core, 
which  is  connected  at  one  end  by  a  thick  disk  of  iron  to 
an  iron  tube  surrounding  the  coil  and  the  bar.  The  free 
circular  end  of  this  tube  constitutes  one  pole  of  the  magnet. 
and  the  adjacent  free  end  of  the  iron  core  the  other.  A 
thin  circular  iron  disk  held  pressed  against  the  end  of  the 
tube  by  the  electro-magnetic  attraction,  and  free  to  vibrato 
through  a  very  small  space  without  touching  the  central 
pole,  constitutes  the  sounder  by  which  the  electric  effect  is 
converted  into  sound."  This  disk,  pressed  against  the  car, 
conveys  distinctly  to  the  receiver  the  words  of  the  sender  of 
the  message  which  agitate  the  membrane  with  its  iron 
armature  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  The  reporter  adds: 
"  This,  perhaps  the  greatest  marvel  hitherto  achieved  by 
the  electric  telegraph,  has  been  obtained  by  appliances  of 
quite  a  homespun  and  rudimentary  character.  With  some- 
what more  advanced  plans  and  more  powerful  apparatus 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  Mr.  Bell  will  give  us  the 
means  of  making  voice  and  spoken  words  audible  through 
the  electric  wire  to  an  car  hundreds  of  miles  distant." 

F.  Submarine  or  Cable  Telegraphy. — Owing  to  the  em- 
barrassment arising  from  electro-static  induction  in  long  sub- 
marine cables,  special  arrangements  have  been  devised  by 
Prof.  .Sir  William  Thomson.  0.  F.  Varley,  and  others  without 
which  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  transmit  through 
them  at  a  sufficient  rate  of  speed  to  render  them  com- 
mercially valuable.     The  method  employed  on  the  Atlantic 
cables  is  a  modification  of  Cooke's  single-needle  method, 
and  is  arranged  as  follows :  Two  keys,  which  when  de- 
pressed transmit  respectively  positive  and  negative  cur- 
rents, are  employed  at  the  sending  station  in  connection 
with  a  battery  of  a  few  elements  only.     The  current  of  the 
battery  docs  not  pass  directly  into  the  cable,  but  into  a 
condenser  of  considerable  capacity  composed  of  tin-foil 
plates  interleaved  with  paraffined  paper  (see  ELECTRICITY), 
the  opposite  side  of  which   is  attached  to  the  cable,  and 
the  condenser  transmits  a  wave  of  electricity  through  the 
cable.     As  there  is  no  actual  circuit  from  one  terminus  to 
the  other,  this  arrangement  servos  to  cut  off  the  earth- 
currents,    which    would    otherwise   be   troublesome.      The 
receiving   instrument   employed    is    Thomson's   reflecting 
galvanometer,    which    is    described    in    ELECTRICITY,    the 
message  being  read  by  the  right  and  left  deflections  of  a 
spot  of  light  upon  a  screen,  which  moves  to  and  fro  as  in 
the  ordinary  needle  telegraph.     The  recording  or  syphon 
galvanometer  of  the  same  inventor  writes  down  the  deflec- 
tions by  means  of  ink  spurted  from  a  fine  glass  syphon- 
tube  attached  to  a  coil  suspended  between  powerful  fixed 
magnets,  and  which   swings  to  the  right  or  left  as   the 
positive   or   negative   pulsations    pass   through    it.      The 
record  appears  upon  a  ribbon  of  paper  in  the  form  of  a 
straight  line  when  no  signal  is  passing,  but  with  waves  to 
the  right  or  left  when  pulsations  pass  through  the  coil. 

G.  Pneumatic  Telegraph. — This  system  has  been  employed 
for  many  years  in  Europe,  but  has  only  recently  been  in- 
troduced in  New  York.     Brass  tubes  2-i  inches  in  diameter 
are  laid  in  trenches  under  the  streets.     The  messages  are 
rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  cylindrical  carrier  of  leather  or 
felt  about  8  inches  in  length,  closed  at  the  front,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  flange  loosely  fitting  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
while  the  rear  end  is  left  open.     The  carriers  are  driven  in 
one  direction  by  compressed  air,  and  in  the  other  by  an  ex- 
haust, both  operated  by  a  powerful  air-pump  at  the  central 
Btation.     Packages  of  ten  or  twelve  messages  are  sent  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  in  a  few  seconds.     This  method  is 
destined  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  larger  cities,  in  con- 
nection with  the  telegraphic  system,  as  it  is  more  rapid, 


convenient,  and  economical  for  short  distances  than  the 
electric  telegraph.     (.See  I'NKI  MATH   TRANSMISSION.) 
The  Telegraph*  of  the  Principal  Vnuirtrim  nf  the    HWW. 
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The  number  of  ocean  cables  laid  between  IS.'jl)  and  the  close 
of  1875  was  206,  representing  a  total  length  ',!'  all. 7  Hi  miles. 
Of  these,  61  have  been  discontinued  anil  145  are  now  in 
operation.  The  longest  cable  is  from  Brest  to  St.  Pierre, 
2584  miles.  Eleven  other  cables  are  projected,  the  total 
length  of  which  will  be  17,144  miles.  Nearly  all  these  lines 
have  been  laid  by  English  companies. 

Literature. — Ani'-rienu :  The  Aiiicfiean  Electro-Mrtgnetiq 
Telegraph,  Alfred  Vail  (Philadelphia,  1S45);  Tin:  Electro. 
Magnetic  Telegraph,  L.  Turnbull  (Philadelphia,  185:!) ;  The 
Telegraph  Manual,  T.  P.  Shaffner  (New  York.  185!!) :  Illi- 
tort/,  Theory,  find  Practice  of  the  Kleeti-ie  T>l>',/,-unli.  (J.  B. 
Prescott  (Boston,  1S65) ;  Modern  1'iicti'-,-  o/  ////•  K!c<-tric 
T</<  graph,  F.  L.  Pope  (4t.h  cd..  New  York.  1871);  Jl,n,d- 
Ixjok  of  Elertricnl  Diagrams  (mil  Connections,  Davis  and  Kao 
(New  York,  1876) ;  Electricity  anil  the  l'.l«-tr'n'  Telegraph, 
G.  B.  Prescott  (New  York,  1877).  Also  the  following  period- 
icals: The  Telegrapher,  weekly  (New  York) ;  Jiinruiil  of  the 
Telegraph,  semi-monthly  (New  York),  Hnuliih :  Ilmidlinok 
of  Practical  Telegraphy,  11.  S.  Cullcy  (6th  cd.,  London, 
1874):  Hinttn-j/  and  Progreu  of  Klertrir.  Telegraph,  K.  SH- 
bine  (2d  ed.,  London  and  New  York,  186!!);  The  Electric 
Telegraph,  Dr.  Lardner,  revised  by  E.  B.  Bright  (London, 
1867);  Manual  of  Telegraphic  Coiiftructiau,  J.  C.  Douglas 
(London.  1875);  Telegraphy,  W.  II.  Preece  and  J.  Sive- 
wright  (London,  1876).  Also  the  following  periodicals : 
Telegraphic  Journal,  semi-monthly  (London);  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  ie  Kngineerx,  quarterly  (London). 
German:  l)er  elektromagiietitoke  Telegraph,  Dr.  II.  Schel- 
len  (5th  ed.,  Brunswick,'  1870) ;  Der  Te/,>, /,-„/, hci,l,<in,  L.  F. 
W.  Rother  (4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1876) ;  Die  Copirt,  /,./,•„/,/,,;,, 
die  Typendrlicktclegraphcn  uiid  die  Doppeltelcgraphie.  K. 
E.  Zetzsche  (Leipsic,  1865);  Hitntllnieli  '!•  •/•  e/,l;tri*el,ei\ 
Telegraphic,  K.  E.  Zetzscho  (Berlin,  1876).  Fn-neh  : 
Telegraphic  elcctriyue,  J.  Gavarrct  (Paris,  1801);  Tro/te 
tie  Telegraphic  elcctrignc,  Th.  du  Moncel  (Paris,  1864); 
Noneau  Traite  dc  7'e/egraphie  Sltctrique,  E.  E.  lilavier 
(Paris,  1865);  La  SuHtemet  telegrai>liii/iir*,J.'.  liontcmps 
(Paris,  1876) :  E.rpu«e  den  Application*  dc  I' Kli-rtririii ,  'I'll. 
du  Moncel  (Paris,  1859-62;  same,  new  cd.,  Paris,  1874- 
76).  Periodicals:  Annulet  telegraph ii/nr*.  bi-monthly  (Pa- 
ris); Journal,  telegraphique,  monthly  (Berne).  (Sec  also 
ELECTRICITY.)  FRANK  L.  POPE. 

Telegraph,  Pneumatic.  See  PXKUMATIC  TRASS- 
MISSION. 

Telcm'achus,  son  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope,  was  an 
infant  when  his  father  joined  in  the  war  against  Troy. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  ho  sailed  out.  accompanied 
by  Athena  in  the  shape  of  Mentor,  and  visited  Pylos,  .Sparta, 
and  other  places,  where  ho  expected  to  gather  some  infor- 
mation concerning  the  fate  of  his  father  ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca  he  found  Odysseus  living  there  in  disguise  with 
the  swineherd  Kuma'iis.  A  recognition  took  place,  and  ho 
then  aided  Odysseus  in  slaying  the  suitors  and  clearing  the 
house  of  its  many  burdensome  guests,  who  ate  up  its  wealth 
without  bringing  it  any  honor.  His  voyage  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Fenelon's  epic,  Telemague,  once  so  celebrated. 
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Teleoceph'aliO.A.iot,  "pcrfci-t,"nnd««*«A'i."l" 
tin-   principal    order   of   fishes.      The-   diagnostic,    common 
char.icters  arc  us  follows:  The  skeleton  is  more  or  Ic-s  M 
filicl:  the:  skull  well  developed,  and  its  elements   n 
OIK;  the  cranial  bones  are  us  follows:  of  cartilage  bone-, 

basii>m;ipitiil,     exoccipital,     supra ij.ital.    btti*phenofd, 

nlispbeni'id,  o|'isthotie,  proiiiic.  posttrontal.  nnd  pre 
front.il:  »f  membrane  hones,  parielals,  frontills,  nasals, 
vnmcr,  parnsphcnoid,  supraorbitals.  intermaxillarie.-,  and 
siipramavillarics  :  the  su  prn-oiv  :trch  of  the  lower  jaw 
has  il  well  developed  quadrate  hone,  with  which,  on  tl,. 
one  I.  iinl,  is  articulated  the  ptcrygo  palatine  arch,  con-i-t 

in,',  gc ally,  of  the  eetopterygotd,  eotopteiygoid,  meso- 

ptorygoid.  ami  palatine  honey,  and,  on  (he  olhor,  the  hyo- 
inan 'lilwlar  mill  symplcctic;  the  hranchihynl  apparatus 

con-i-t-  of  a  i lian  series  of  bom  al,  ha-ihyal. 

ccratohyal,  epihyal,  and  stylohyall.  \vi(li  the  posterior  of 
uhich  are  connected  four  branchial  arches  nml  a  im.ililieil 
pha:-\  n,'cal  arch,  nml  with  the  [interior  the  braneliiostcgal 
arches,  hearing,  generally,  three  or  more  (most  generally 
six  or  seven)  rays  on  each  siilc ;  the  lower  jaw  is  composed 
of  a  ilentnry,  ami,  behind,  of  an  articular,  angular,  nml 
lurangnlnr  :  the  scapular  arch  has  an  nmliviileil  proseapuln 
(lo  the  inner  side  of  which  arc  apposeil  at  least  a  hypcr- 
criracoid  ami  hypoeoracoid ),  ami  is  connected  with  the 
cranium  bv  postero-temporal  and  post-temporal  bones; 
the  brain  is  differentiated,  according  to  the  current  nomen- 
clature, into  (I)  a  cerebral  part,  consisting  of  cerebral 
heiniv[,!n-; vs  and  optic  lobes,  and,  in  front,  small  olfactory 
1'ihes :  and  (2)  a  ccrebcllar  part,  cerebellum,  which  is  mod- 
erately developed,  covered,  nml  simple.  The  Bub-orders 
are  (Jymmmoti,  Kvent'ignathi,  Isospondyli,  Ilaplomi,  Sy- 
nentognathi,  Pcrcesuces,  Acanthoptorygii,  Jugulares,  and 
Ileterosomata.  THKODORE  (in.i.. 

Teleol'ogy  [<!r.  T<AO?,  "an  end  as  far  as  accomplish- 
ed"], the  doctrine  of  final  ends  involved  in  and  revealed 
by  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  history.  On  this  doctrine 
i  li,.rl  tin-  ideological  or  ph  vsico-thcological  argument 
on  the  existence  of  God.  (See  (ion.) 

Teleos'tomi  [(ir.  T(A«iot,  "perfect,"  ami  <TTOH<I, 
"mouth  "J,  the  name  applied  to  the  combination  of  toleoe- 
ti  in  :uid  ganoid  lishes,  ami  which  is  equivalent  to  the  class 
of  lislies  as  here  understood.  It  was  originated  by  It. 
Owen  in  1SB8,  and  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  arch 
of  the  mouth  is  formed  by  maxillary  (intermaxillary,  as 
well  as,  generally,  supramaxillary)  bones,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Owen,  "  the  mouth  [is]  formed  by  upper  and  lower  jaws 
opening  at  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  admitting  the 
re-]iirat'iry  currents.  (Owen,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  vol. 
i.  p.  s.)  (See  FISH.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Te'leosts  |Trom  T«A«HX,  " perfect, "and  aariov,  "bone"], 
the  name  of  that  sub-class  of  fishes  which  embraces  the 
great  majority  of  living  species,  and  so  designated  (by  Jo- 
hannes Miiller)  on  account  of  the  ossified  condition  of  the 
skeleton  in  all  the  representatives  of  the  group.  (See 
FISH  and  FOSSIL  FISHES.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Telescope.     See  APPKXDIX. 

Tel'fnir,  county  of  S.  Georgia,  between  Ockmulgco  and 
Little  Oekmulgee  rivers,  and  intersected  in  its  northern 
part  by  Macon  and  Brunswick  11.  R. ;  surface  level,  soil 
sandy,  with  extensive  pine  forests.  Staples,  sawed  lumber, 
live-stock,  wool,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  little 
cotton.  Cap.  McRae.  Area,  925  sq.  m.  P.  3245. 

Telfnir  (EDWARD),  b.  in  Scotland  in  17.15;  educated  at 
Kirkcudbright  grammar  school:  settled  in  Virginia  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  1758;  subsequently  removed  to  Halifax, 
N.  C-,  and  to  Savannah,  Ga. ;  was  prominent  in  the  polit- 
ical struggles  before  and  during  the  Revolution  ;  sat  in  the 
Continental  Congress  1778  and  1780-83;  was  a  commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Chcrokccs 
178.'!.  and  governor  of  Georgia  1786  and  1790-93.  D.  at 
Savannah  Sept.  17,  1807. — His  son  THOMAS,  b.  about  1780, 
graduated  at  Princeton  1805 ;  was  member  of  Congress 
181:1-17.  D.  at  Savannah  in  Apr.,  1818. 

Tel'ford  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Wcsterkirk,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  Aug.  9,  1757;  became  a  stone-mason,  studying 
architecture  and  drawing;  went  to  London  17S3,  and 
was  architect  in  the  Portsmouth  dockyard;  in  1787  re- 
moved to  Shrewsbury,  where  ho  was  engaged  upon  the 
alterations  in  the  old  castle  and  in  the  construction  of 
several  bridges,  and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  county 
of  Salop,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
first  great  engineering  work  was  the  construction  of  the 
Kllesmerc  Canal,  103  miles  long,  whieh  was  commenced  in 
1793  and  completed  in  ten  years.  In  1803  he  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  construction  of  the  Caledonian  ship-canal,  eon- 
nc"ting  the  Atlantic  Oeean  with  the  North  Sea,  a  distance 
of  BU  miles,  of  which  23  is  artificial  navigation  :  it  is  120 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  50  at  the  bottom,  nnd  17  deep,  the 
highest  part  being  94  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  ascent 


and  de-rrnt  Ijring  accomplished  by  locks  of  a  si/.e  sur- 
|-a--ing  any  bet  ctolure  atlrmpteit.  This  was  compli  u-.l 

in  l*-.',.      lir-i'l'-s  other  works.  M   BBgiBMT  t<>  tlir  i 

sioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges  lie  built  almut  1000 
miles  of  road  in  Scotland,  UJMHI  wlii<-li  are  more  than  IL'OO 
bridges;  hi:  constructed  eight  canals  in  (Iteat  firilain,  the 
(lotha  Canal  in  Sweden,  and,  ah'ive  all,  the  beautiful  sus- 
Jjcii-i'iii  railway  til  -i'lge  o\  er  the  Menai  Strait.  He  h:i'l  a 
turn  for  literature:  before  he  left  his  nnti\  e  district  wrote 
several  very  creditable  poems  in  the  SeotlNi  dialeet.  t:l  light 
liini-elt"  Latin,  Italian.  IVi'ii'-h,  and  tirrmnn.  eontriliiiti'd 
valuable  papers  to  the  r.<1<n  lun-.ih  l-'n-  tf/'>jin'ti>t,  and  left 

'/'/(•'     /../••   >l/'    TIlKIIIH*     'I'l't/lil-lt.    I'l'l-l'l     Kill/ill'  '-I'.    Iri'lltfll    /»//ll'lll- 

•e//,  published  in  ls:is.'    I),  at  Westminster  Sept.  •>,  Is:;  I. 

Tell,  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     P.  1021. 

Tell  (  WILLIAM  ),  according  to  Swj  '  <•<•'(•!>! -atrd 

marksman  with  the  bow.  living  as  a  hunter  at  liiirgclen  in 
the  canton  of  I'ri,  and  a  member  of  tin-  conroirooi  whieh 
\\a-  furmed  against  Austria  at  Criitli  Nov.  7.  1"07.  liv  \Viil- 
ti-r  Fiirst  of  llri.  his  father-in-law.  Werner  Stanfl'ariier  of 
Selnvyt/,  nml  Arnold  von  Meldithal  M  Cnterwahlen.  and 
which  finally  succeeded  in  freeing  the  country  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  At  this  time  Gcssler,  the  Austrian  bailiff 
in  Kiissnaeht.  raised  a  cap  on  a  pole  in  the  market-place 
of  Altorf.  nnd  ordered  all  passers-by  to  bow  to  the  cap  in 
token  of  submission.  Tell  refused,  and  was  condemneil  In 
'icatli.  but  pardoned  on  condition  that  be  should  shoot  an 
apple  from  the  head  of  his  son.  He  ventured  the  shot,  and 
succeeded,  but  Gessler  noticed  that  he  had  put  two  arrows 
in  his  quiver,  and  asked  why  he  had  done  so:  nnd  when 
Tell  answered  that  if  he  had  hit  his  son  with  the  one  ho 
would  have  hit  the  bailiff  with  the  other,  he  was  again  put 
in  chains  and  taken  on  board  the  bailiff's  boat  to  be  brought 
to  Kussnacht.  While  crossing  the  lake,  the  boat  was  over- 
taken by  n  fearful  storm,  nnd  Tell  was  unchained  in  order 
to  steer  it,  but  ftt  a  certain  point,  known  as  "  Tell's  Leap," 
ho  jumped  ashore,  lay  in  ambush  in  a  defile  through  which 
r  had  to  pass  on  his  way  to  Kussnacht,  and  shot  him  ; 
which  deed  became  the  occasion  of  a  general  rising  in  the 
cantons.  Of  this  story  about  Gcssler,  Tell,  Stauffacher,  etc., 
the  oldest  Swiss  chroniclers,  Johannes  of  Winterthur,  Jus- 
tinger  of  Berne,  nnd  Heinincrlin  of  Zurich,  know  nothing. 
The  first  mention  of  these  names  and  incidents  is  made  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Da*  wtitue  Jturh, 
nnd  a  complete  narrative  does  not  occur  until  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Chronicou  fftkgticam  by 
yKgidias  Tschudi.  The  monuments  erected  in  various  places 
in  honor  of  Tell  are  of  a  much  later  date.  These  circum- 
stances early  made  the  story  of  William  Tell  somewhat 
suspected,  though  as  a  general  rule  it  was  considered  as 
real  history ;  even  Johannes  von  MUller  accepted  it.  Later 
critics,  however,  have  proved  that  the  whole  story  is  noth- 
ing but  a  legend,  common  among  the  nations  of  the  Aryan 
rare,  found  with  all  its  principal  features  in  the  Persian  poet 
Ferid  ed-Din  Attar,  the  Icelandic  VilL-ninxnifn,  the  Banish 
historian  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  English  popular  song  on 
William  of  Cloudesly.  etc.,  and  only  modified  to  suit  Swisi 
circumstances.  (See  Idcler,  Die  Sti^e  vom  GbkmM  <tc*  Trlli 
(1836);  llaiisser,  Die  Snye  tarn  7W<(1840);  Hisely,  Re- 
cherchefi  critiqtieil  tur  1'Hintoire  (le  Guillfiitme  Tell  (1843)  J 
Huber,  Die  Waltlstddte  Uri,  Schwyz  vnd  Uuterwaldeii  bit 
zur  festen  hegriindwig  ihrer  EiilyeHfttiiie.iischaft  (1861); 
Vischer,  Die  Sage  von  der  fiefreiuny 'der  Watdttddte  (1867). 

Tell  City,  p.-v.,  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  River,  76 
miles  above  Evansvillc,  was  settled  by  a  Swiss  colonization 
society  in  1858,  and  contains  3  churches,  excellent  public 
schools,  2  newspapers,  1  national  and  1  private  bank,  2 
flouring-mills,  4  largo  furniture-factories,  1  chair  and 
plough  manufactory,  foundry  and  machine-shop,  2  brew- 
eries, 1  woollen -mill,  2  distilleries,  saw  and  shingle  mills, 
4  hotels,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellow,  and  Druid  lodges,  and  ci- 
gar-factories. Principal  business,  manufacturing.  P. 
1660.  Wx.  P.  KXIOHT,  ED.  "  COMMERCIAL." 

Tellez'  (BALTHAZAR),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1595; 
entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  IfilO;  pursued  for  ten  years  a 
critical  study  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology,  of 
which  branches  he  was  for  forty  years  a  professor  in  the 
Jesuit  colleges  at  Braga,  Evora,  Coimbra,  and  Lisbon; 
became  master  of  the  house  of  professed  Jesuits  at  Lisbon, 
nnd  ultimntely  provincial  of  his  order  in  Portugal.  D.  at 
Lisbon  Apr.  19,  1675.  Author  of  Siimma  Vaiterae  Phi- 
toxrtphtif.  rum  Quwtionibut  qnte  inter  Philosnphon  ayitttntur 
(1642),  Chronicn  da  Companhia  dr.  Jettut  da  Prnriucta  de 
I'm-tuijnl  (2  vols.,  Lisbon,  1645-48),  and  llittorin  Oernl  de 
Kiliinpia  a  Alia  (Coimbra,  1660),  the  latter  work  being 
still  the  most  copious  and  exact  description  of  Abyssinia. 

Tellez  (GADRIKL),  better  known  by  his  nom-de-plume 
of  TIRSO  DE  MOLINA,  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  about  1585 ;  wa« 
educated  at  the  University  of  Alrala  de  Hcnares;  took  or- 
ders in  the  Church  1613 ;  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
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conn-  lies   are  /'rm/i'ii<-i<i  "'  '"  Muj'-r.  /•"  Miiji-r  '/«'.'  muliula 
fit    I',  i*n,    Kurnraiiriilim   /""'"    '/   '•><'  riln.    /-'/   i-Midrnailii    /mr 
la,  \"  /mi/  /i"ir  ""•</"  '/'I'  •  >/  '/I"  ii"</ii/i-i-r"iV,  and  AY 
/;„,  .  •   .  /i/ii,  ,;,/!'<,  HI  -ii/in/i,  tic  I'ictlra.     The  latter 


/;„,  .  •   .    iii,  ,,<,  HI  -iini,  tc       ctra.          e    aer 

pic'c  Has  i:nii:itcil  by  MoliiVc,  and  is  the  original  of  the 
numerous  lion  .Imiiin  of  modern  literature.  \  selection  of 
3il  nl  lii-  best  ci>nn"lic»  was  edited  by  ,J.  E.  llartzenbusch 


<lt)   *»I     nil    DVH    DU    Ilt''iif>     Mil:*     uuuuii     u_»    tip 

(I;.1  roll.,  IS39-42;  new  ed.,  1  vol.,  1850). 

Tellicher'ry,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Malias  is  pieturesijtielv  situated  on  the  open  sea  in  a 
beautiful,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated  district,  rich  in  spires, 
rice,  and  cocoanut  palms.  It  enjoys  a  healthy  climate,  has 
a  good  harbor  and  a  fort,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  exporting  spices  and  sandal-wood.  P.  20,000. 

Tel'lnrides  [Lat.  tellus,  "earth"],  compounds  of  the 
amphigen  element  tellurium  with  other  metals.  They  con- 
stitute chiefly  the  native  mineral  compounds  of  tellurium. 
Trllio-id?  <>f  ln'xt,intli  is  the  mineral  tetrn>lifnntf,  which,  as 
found  in  gold-mines  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  has  the  com- 
position, according  to  Genth.  of  pure  tellurido  of  bismuth, 
UijTc.i.  while  that  from  the  Uncle  Sam  lode  in  Montana  is 
Bi^csS.  Other  Montana  tetradymites,  however,  from 
placer  gold,  were  found  by  Genth  to  be  free  from  sulphur. 
Genth  discovered  with  these  latter  tetradymites,  and  also 
in  Davidson  co.,  N,  C.,  a  now  mineral  which  he  called 
montnnitr,  a  tellnnitr  of  bismuth,  Bi203.Tc0.i.2H20.  Tetru- 
dymite  is  a  steel-gray  mineral,  inflexible  folia  or  laminic 
like  graphite,  soft  and  marking  paper  like  the  latter,  hexa- 
gonal in  form.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  graphite  by 
masting  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  when  a  white 
sublimate  of  tellurous  oxide  will  appear,  fusible  to  trans- 
parent, colorless  droplets.  It  is  also  fusible  and  combust- 
ible before  the  blowpipe,  tinging  the  flame  bluish-green. 
For  tetradymite  free  from  sulphur  the  writer's  geometric 
law  of  volumes  (Am.  Chemist,  Mar.,  1876)  indicates  the  zero 
densities  for  different  modifications,  7.641  (Balch,  from  Dah- 
loncga,  Ga.,  7.642)  and  7.877  (Jackson,  from  Dahlonega, 
7.S68),  with  others  not  yet  definitely  identified  in  nature. 

Telluride  of  Lead. — This  constitutes  the  rare  mineral 
nl/nitf.  awhile  metallic  sectile  mineral,  sometimes  in  cubi- 
cal crystals,  like  galena,  the  corresponding  sulphide.  It 
is  PbTe.  It  is  found  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  Genth 
discovered  two  years  since  two  American  localities — one  in 
Colorado,  at  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  and  the  other  in  Jforth 
Carolina,  at  the  King's  Mountain  gold-mine  in  Gaston  co. 
Telluride  of  Mirer.— The  rare  mineral  hessite,  AgjTe. 
Metallic,  iron-gray,  and  sectile :  in  crystallization  right 
rhombic.  Usually  contains  some  gold  in  its  composition. 
Found  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  also  at  several  Hungarian 
localities,  and  at  the  Stanislaus  mine  in  Calavcras  co.,  Cal. 
Genth  has  also  recognized  it  in  small  quantity  from  the 
Red  Cloud  mine,  Col. 

Telluride  of  Gold  and  Silver— Petzite.— Found  at  Nagv- 
Ag  in  Transylvania,  and  also  by  Genth  among  the  ores  of 
the  Red  Cloud  mine.  Gcnth's  analyses  indicated  24  and 
!5  per  cent,  of  gold  in  the  composition  of  the  Colorado 
petzite.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  appearance 
r  character  from  hessite  without  analysis.  The  auriferous 
mineral  is,  however,  somewhat  lighter  in  color  and  more 
brittle.  It  is  right  rhombic,  like  hessite. 

Telluride,  of  do/d—^flmnitc— which,  however,  alway 
MJtams  also  some  silver  (12  to  13  per  cent,  at  the  Red 
Cloud  mine).— It  is  monoclinic,  steel-gray  or  silver-white 
and  vanes  in  composition  and  density  within  quite  wide 
limits,  containing  from  23  to  30  per  cent,  of  gold.  It  was 
found  only  at  two  Transylvanian  localities  in  Europe 
Nagy-Ag  and  Offcnbanya.  and  Genth  states  that  it  was 
unknown  m  America  until  Prof.  Silliman  found  it  at  the 
Red  Cloud  mine ;  but  Dana  gives  also  the  Melones  and 
Stanislaus  mines  m  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.,  as  localities.  Genth 
however,  has  announced  a  new  tclluride  of  gold,  calarerite 
from  the  Stanislaus  mine,  having  the  composition  AuTe/ 
with  about  4  per  cent,  of  gold.  Its  color  is  bronze  yellow 
and  its  streak  yellowish-gray.  It  is  brittle,  and  not  cry!' 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

Teiiu'rinm  [Lat.  tMu,,  "earth"],  an  element  of  mat- 
ter belonging  to  the  rarer  elements,  though  contained  in 
certain  minerals  which  are  of  rather  abundant  occurrence 
in  some  very  limited  districts  of  the  earth.     Von  ReTchen 
roThT0™'  US  Cxi^"n':;  in  such  'ninc-rals  in  1782      Klap! 
i^l'l!!.'""^'^!!,1"  !798'"n(1  gave  the  element  its  name, 
.elms  and  Wohler  have  been  the  most  eminent  investi- 


gators of  tellurium  and  its  compounds.  It  occurs  native  in 
elementary  form,  generally  associated  with  native  gold  or 
tellurido  of  gold,  the  si/Irani!,-  of  Kirwan,  named  from 
Transylvania  (in  which,  at  the  Maria  Loretto  mine,  was 
the  lirst  known  locality  I.  Within  a  few  years  our  eminent 
American  chemist  and  mineralogist,  Prof.  I!.  Silliman,  dis- 
covered tellurium  minerals,  including  native  tellurium  in 
Boulder  oo.,  Col.,  notably  at  the  Red  Cloud  mine,  near  Gold 
Hill.  (American  Journal  of  .Science  [3],  viii.  25.)  Tellu- 
rium minerals  have  long  been  known  to  occur  at  several 
points  throughout  the  auriferous  region  of  Virginia  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  A  very  notable  new 
locality  is  the  Tnclc  Sam  lode,  in  Highland' district  Mont 
It  has  also  been  found  with  gold  at  the  Montgomery  mine 
Hassayampa  district,  Ara.  The  occurrence  of  tellurium  in 
considerable  abundance  at  so  many  new  localities  on  this 
continent  has  given  this  element  an  American  interest  and 
our  eminent  chemist,  Dr.  Genth  of  Philadelphia,  has  given 
much  time  and  labor  to  the  investigation  of  these  Amer- 
ican tellurium  minerals.  (See  TKI.LI.-IUDKS.)  Tellurium 
exists  in  the  star  Aldebaran  and  in  others. 

Preparation.— Tellurium  is  obtained  in  elemental  form 
from  any  of  the  native  telluridcs  by  first  fusing  with  black 
flux  at  a  white  heat,  then  boiling 'in  water,  which  gives  a 
port-wine-colored  solution  of  telluride  of  the  alkali-metal; 
which  solution  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by 
passing  air  through  it.  precipitates  tellurium  in  metallic 
scales.  The  mineral  >K,:,,/,,:/;IC,  which  is  tclluride  of  gold 
may  also  be  made  to  yield  pure  tellurium  by  first  boilhi'' 
with  muriatic  acid  till  all  lead  and  antimony  are  removed" 
and  then  dissolving  in  hot  nitric  acid,  which  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  tellurous  acid,  03H2Te,  which  is  then  readily  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas,  S02. 

Nature,  Properties,  and  Relations.— TeHurium  ii  a  white 
brittle,  lustrous  metal,  highly  crystalline  in  structure  the 
crystals  being  hexagonal.     Though  so  metallic  in  appear- 
ance, it  docs  not  conduct  electricity  or  heat  very  readily 
Its  fusing-point  is  placed  at  932°  F'.,  about  a  red 'heat,  arid 
above  this  temperature  it  volatilizes  to  a  vapor  which  has 
the  greenish-yellow  color  of  chlorine  gas,  and  has  a  density 
about  nine  times  that  of  air.     When  tellurium  is  strongly 
heated,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  strong  flame  of  a 
blue  color  with  green  edges,  and  a  smoke  of  tellurous  oxide 
Tellurium  belongs  to  what  Hcrzelius  called  the  amphigcn 
group  of  elements,  including  SKLEXU-M   (which  see)  and 
sulphur.     Most  chemists  also  include  oxygen,  but  this  ex- 
ceptional element  certainly  presents  relations  ran^in^  it 
with  the  amphigens  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  which 
separate  it  widely  therefrom.     The  parallelism  of  tellurium 
with  sulphur  in  its  compounds  is  very  complete.     For  the 
atomic  weight  of  tellurium  the  number  128,  four  times  that 
of  sulphur,  is  accepted,  as  determined  by  Berzclius.     The 
densities  of  the  element  on  record  indicate  at  least  three 
allotropic  modifications.    The  new  geometric  law  of  volumic 
condensation  (Am.  ('In-mint,  Mar.,  1876)  of  the  writer  indi- 
cates for  two  of  these  the  densities  at  zero  6.149  (Klaproth 
found  6.115)  and  6.262  (Berzelius  found  about  6.25)      A 
denser  one,  =  6.339,  was  approached  by  Von  Reichenstein. 
The  allotropic  changes  of  tellurium,  however,  unlike  those 
of  SULPHUU  and  SKLKNIUH  (which  see),  have  not  yet  been 
looked  into  at  all  by  chemists. 

Tellurium  itself  and  tellurium  compounds,  when  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  burn  with  an  odor  which  is  likened  by 
some  to  that  of  rotten  horseradish,  and  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic as  to  be  readily  recognized  by  those  familiar 
with  it.  Its  soluble  compounds  arc  regarded  as  very  poi- 
sonous, particularly  those  obtained  by  substitution  in  or- 
ganic compounds.  When  it  has  been  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem, even  in  the  minutest  quantity,  it  remains  there  for  a 
long  time,  and  communicates  to  the  breath  and  perspira- 
tion a  peculiar  fetid  odor  very  disagreeable  to  others.  This 
has  happened  to  chemists  who  have  attempted  to  investi- 
gate the  tellurium  compounds,  and  the  effect  found  to  en- 
dure for  many  weeks,  and  to  impose  upon  them  an  isola- 
tion from  mankind. 

Tellurium  forms  many  classes  of  compounds — two  ojcidet, 
Te02  and  Te03,  each  of  which  forms  an  acid  with  water  and 
salts  with  bases ;  two  chlorides,  TeCI2  and  TcCI4,  the  first 
black,  amorphous,  and  fusible,  the  last  liquid,  transparent, 
and  yellow  when  hot,  but  solidifying  to  a  white  mass  •  a 
gaseous  compound  with  hydrogen,  H2Te,  similar  to  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  H2S;  and  others,  for  which  the  chem- 
ical textbooks  must  be  consulted.  HF..NKV  WI-RTZ. 
Temacula,  p.-y.  and  tp.,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.  P.  140. 

Temascaltcpec',  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
state  of  Mexico,  is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  500  inhab- 
itants, mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton 
stuffs.  Its  former  rich  mines  are  now  exhausted. 

Temesvar',  town  ef  Southern  Hungary,  is  surrounded 
with  walls  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  well  built,  with 
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broad  "nil  straight  streets  lined  with  substantial  li 

ha*  son lanulactiircs  ,,f  leather,  -.-illis,  and  lini-n  fabrics. 

mil    iin    cvtensiic   transit   trade    in    corn    and    wine.      1'. 

3  _',;:.  i. 

Temi*'onmin«   l.iikr   in   <>n   the  boundary  between 

Illr    province-    ..I    Ottawa    and    QaebM,    run;!. hi.       It    i-    -I 

mil,...  Inn;  I  l.i  broad,  und  is  in  lat.  IT     '.',«'  V.  I  ID,  S9 

\V.       11-  waters  How  into  Ottawa   Kiicr. 

TViniM-oun'ta,  county  ol  Cuwd*,  b  ,,,nded 

N.  \V.  l>y  Ilin  riier  St.  LaWronoC  and  S.  10.  by  Maine  and 
Ren  I'.runswicli.  ll  i-,,ntains  nin.-li  fci-li!e  -.il.  but  is  in 
large  part  a  wil  trt«d  I"  I'"'1  i'--  I'1'11' 

and  ev-ellcni  li-hini;.  It  i-  Inner-ed  by  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  Cap.  Mu  Vertc.  I'.  L".'.I!H. 

Trmixconiitn  I.nkr,   in   Tcuiisrouata   <•,,.,  province 

of  QH, •!„•,-.  Canada,  is   1:111  miles  10.  X.  10.  of  '.'iiebcr.     It 

it  vcrv   beautiful.      Length,  21'  miles;   breadth,  from    I    t,. 

tflM,       It.,    waters    are    discharged    by    Mudawaaka 

Elver. 

Tem'pc,  a  valley,  or  rfithor  ft  gorge,  in  North-eastern 
Thessah.  ilreere.  .">  miles  lon^r.  ;m  I  in  -omc  places  BO  nar- 
row thiii  hrt»i-i-n  tiic  high  i-liIVs  which  rise  almost  pcrpen- 
dii'iilarly  mi  both  sides  there  is  spa™  only  for  the  river 
l'i-neii-.  whirh  Iraver.ses  the  valley,  and  a  carriagc-roiid. 
In  antiquity  it  was  very  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
v.  1 1  wa<  strongly  fortified  at  several  points,  and 
ruins  are  still  visible  of  these  fortifications. 

Tem'pcrament  [Lat.  ttmp*ranm*m\,  In  music, 
this  term  relates  to  a  certain  adjustment  or  regulation  of 
the  sounds  or  intervals  of  the  scale,  with  the  view  of  re- 
moving an  apparent  imperfection,  and  fitting  the  scale  for 
use  in  all  keys  without  offence  to  the  ear.  The  musical 
scale  now  in  use  is  a  compromise,  or  a  scale  in  whirh  most 
of  the  intervals  are  not  mathematically  correct,  or  true  to 
the  scale  of  nature  us  dedii'-ed  from  the  MOXOCIIORD  (which 
see),  but  arc  slightly  modified  by  elevation  or  dcprc^j,,,,, 
a  process  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  the  various  exigpn- 
••f  modern  music.  This  modifying  or  nice  adjustment 
of  the  sounds  of  the  scale  is  the  office  of  t'-tufi' -i-ouf  ut  ; 
and  in  tuning  »n  organ  or  pianoforte  the  first  thing  done 
is  the  "fixing  of  the  temperament"  by  adjusting  with 
groat  care  ;i  single  octave  in  the  middle  of  the  keyboard  as 
a  pattern  from  which  all  the  other  pipes  or  strings,  above 
or  below,  are  to  be  tuned  by  octaves,  double  octaves,  etc. 
On  this  subject  of  temperament  many  entire  works  have 
been  written  by  learned  musicians;  and  it  will  be  obvious 
that  in  this  article  we  shall  only  have  space  to  show  very 
briefly  why  temperament  is  necessary,  and  how  it  is  effected. 

It  has  been  found  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
accurate  measurement  of  intervals  that  though  the  perfect 
octave  item*  to  be  divisible  into  six  major  tones,  as  C — D, 
D— K,  E— F«,  Ff— Ot,  At— BK,  and  Bk— C,  yet  these,  when 
added  together,  are  really  somewhat  more  than  an  octave. 
And  again,  though  the  octavo  seems  divisible  into  three 
major  thirds,  as  C — E,  E — Qf,  and  AK — C,  yet  by  strict 
measurement  these  three  thirds  prove  to  be  In*  than  the 
octave  in  extent.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner by  E.  .T.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  the  Temple  church,  London, 
in  his  work  on  The  Organ :  "Supposing  the  perfect  octave 
to  be  divided  into  3010  equal  parts,  the  interval  of  a  major 
tone  would  contain  51 1  of  those  parts.  But  if  we  multiply 
511  by  fl,  we  have  3068,  instead  of  3010,  plus  56  parts;  so 
that  the  octave  contains  lean  than  fi  major  tones  by  56  parts. 
A  major  third  also  would  contain  969  parts,  which  multi- 
plied by  3  would  make  2907,  instead  of  3010,  minus  103 
parts;  the  octave  in  this  case  containing  103  parts  more 
than  the  three  major  thirds."  Now,  to  distribute  or  get 
riil  of  this  excess  or  shortcoming  we  have  no  resource  but 
temperament — i.  r.  the  modifying  of  several  of  the  inter- 
vals by  very  slightly  raising  or  lowering  them,  so  as  to  ex- 
tend or  contract  their  whole  sum  to  the  exact  limits  of  the 
octave.  In  the  practice  of  tuning,  this  apparent  irregu- 
larity or  imperfection  of  the  scale  is  usually  treated  as  an 
orrrp/itfi.  which  must  bo  disposed  of  by  some  method  which 
shall  not  so  affect  any  interval  of  the  scale  as  to  make  it 
offensive  to  the  ear.  Hence,  several  modes  of  doing  this 
have  been  devised,  and  these  are  commonly  classed  under 
the  heads  of  rqunl  and  mirqitnl  temperament,  of  which  wo 
shall  speak  presently.  To  set  the  case  in  a  very  simple 
light,  let  us  undertake  to  tune,  irlthtiut  temperament,  the 
following  series  of  fifths,  and  then  observe  the  result:  At 
1,  in  the  example  below,  tune  F  to  its  proper  pitch  by  tun- 
ing-fork or  otherwise:  at  2,  tune  C  a  perfect  fifth  above 
the  F ;  at  3,  tune  the  lower  C  a  perfect  octavo  (simply  to 
keep  the  exercise  within  bounds) ;  at  4.  tune  O  a  perfect 
fifth  above  C,  and  also  tune  the  E  between  as  a  major  third 
from  C.  thus  forming  the  major  triad;  at  5.  tune  D  a  per- 
fect fifth  above  (1 :  at  6,  tune  the  lower  D  for  convenience; 
at  7,  tune  A  a  perfect  fifth  above  D,  and  at  8,  tune  E  a  per- 
fect fifth  above  A  : 


11  'l        '4  .1  «         T  I  » 

Let  this  upper  E,  at  9,  now  bo  tried  as  octave  of  the   K 

previously  timed  ill  I.  ami  it  "ill  be  found  rntircli  I,.,, 
«lini-/i  in  lie  endured  e\cu  by  the  ordinary  car.  Though 
we  have  tuned  no  mure  than  I'm-  sncccssii  e  fifths,  -. 
discover  thai  an  o\rrphi«  has  been  accumulating  which 
make-  the  upper  term  of  the  last  of  Ihe-c  fifths  quite  unlit 
for  u-c  as  oclai  e  of  the  lir-t  10.  The  only  remedy  lor  tills 
lies  in  temperament.  We  therefore,  begin  again,  anil  make 
,  .in  lifth  it  little  (latter  than  perfect,  repeat  Ing  tlic  |n 
if  nei-c'sary,  till  the  difficulty  is  mumcd.  In  this  manner 
the  superfluity  is  distributed  among  the  five  fifths,  and  the 
upper  10  is  so  reduced  as  to  be  now  the  perfe>-t  o.d.-ive  of 
tin  K  iit  I.  The  -iinie  thing  will  occur  if  we  commence 

another  series  of  fifths  on  A.  fir  by  tin-  revcr-c  pi ess  of 

tuning  'liiiniiniril,  :\"  from  !•'  to  l:K.  etc-.  And  it  is  by  pur- 
-nim;  this  course  till  every  degree  of  the  chromatic  scale 
has  come  under  treatment  that  the  temperament  is  said  to 
be  "fixed."  or  the  aberrations  of  the  several  intervals  cor- 
rected. In  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  temperament 
among  the  different  intervals  of  the  scale,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
scned  that  the  unison  and  octave,  on  account  of  the  sim 
plicity  of  their  ratios,  1 — 1  and  1 — 2,  cannot  bear  to  be 
tempered  at  all,  as  the  slightest  change  would  render  them 
offensive  to  the  ear.  The  fifth  and  fourth,  being  less  sim- 
ple (2 — 3  and  3 — 4),  may  be  slightly  tempered  without 
producing  any  disagreeable  effect :  and  the  major  or  minor 
third  may  admit  of  a  change  quite  equal  to  a  comma,  or 
1 — 80th  of  a  tone,  sharper  or  flatter,  which  is  as  large  an 
extent  of  temperament  as  is  commonly  required. 

In  the  above  example  and  its  explanation  we  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  ground  that  all  the  fifths  were  tempered  in 
///.•••  ihtjrte.  But  the  excess  spoken  of  may  also  bo  dis- 
tributed among  them  utirijtial/t/,  or  one  or  two  of  the  fifths 
may  remain  perfect,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  tempera- 
ment be  laid  on  the  others.  In  the  former  case  the  tem- 
perament is  called  equal,  and  in  the  latter  unequal.  From 
this  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  on  an  instrument 
unequally  tempered  some  of  the  intervals  will  bo  smooth 
and  agreeable,  while  others  will  be  harsh  and  almost  in- 
tolerable. In  old  church  organs  this  temperament  was  in 
general  use.  Music  formerly  was  written  in  very  few  keys, 
and  modulations  were  seldom  carried  into  remote  scales. 
It  was  customary,  therefore,  in  tuning  instruments,  to  make 
the  keys  that  were  in  common  use  as  perfect  as  possible* 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  keys,  on  which  all  the  rough- 
ness of  the  temperament  was  concentrated.  Under  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  music,  with  the  whole  circle  of  the 
keys  in  common  use.  this  unequal  temperament  has  become 
obsolete,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  accompaniment  of 
oratorios,  etc.,  by  the  organ  in  combination  with  orchestral 
instruments.  The  advantages  of  unequal  temperament  are 
the  greater  brilliance  imparted  to  certain  keys,  and  the 
better  preservation  of  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
one  key  from  another.  The  disadvantage  is,  that  keys  with 
more  than  three  sharps  or  flats  are  too  harsh  and  discordant 
to  be  of  practical  service.  The  eqnal  temperament  now 
in  general  use  is  a  necessity  of  modern  music.  In  this 
temperament  the  excess  or  deficiency  above  noted  is  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  keys,  thereby  rendering  them  all 
available  for  use,  and  enabling  the  composer  to  present 
harmonious  combinations  in  the  remotest  keys  without  any 
disagreeable  effect.  There  are,  however,  several  shades  or 
degrees  of  equal  temperament,  from  the  strictest  uniformity 
to  any  amount  of  inequality  which  is  still  bearable.  If 
all  keys  were  made  exactly  nftkr,  there  would  be  an  unde- 
sirable loss  of  their  individual  character,  and  no  difference 
perceptible  except  in  their  degree  of  acuteness.  To  avoid 
this,  some  discrimination  is  commonly  used  in  favor  of 
certain  popular  keys,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  sensibly 
to  injure  the  effect  of  keys  less  favored.  A  difference  is 
recognized  at  once  between  the  major  keys  of  P  and  AJy, 
even  though  the  instrument  in  use  is  said  to  be  equally 
tempered.  Some  discrimination,  therefore,  has  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  tuner;  and  sometimes  the  key  which  bears 
the  greatest  stress  of  imperfection  is  that  which  most  at- 
tracts us  by  its  beauty.  It  will  be  apparent,  from  what 
has  now  been  stated,  that  by  temperament  all  fifths  on  the 
keyboard  of  the  organ  and  pianoforte  are  reduced  below 
the  perfect  standard.  There  are  no  abiwlutftif  perfect  fifths 
on  such  instruments;  and  yet  the  ear  so  readily  occuptoms 
itself  to  these  slight  changes  that  they  are  not  even  sus- 
pected, much  less  distinctly  felt,  by  the  ordinary  hearer. 
The  perfect  fifths  made  by  two  open  violin-strings  have  rio 
counterpart  on  the  instruments  just  named,  but  the  dis- 
crepancy is  so  small  that  it  invariably  escapes  notice  ex- 
cept by  the  critical  ear.  In  musical  theory  and  in  treatises 
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li-il.it  iim-viilar.  vigorous,  plethoric,  and  florid,  witll  active 
dranlation  and  high  body  heat,  were  classed  as  of  sanguin- 
eous temperament.  Persons  less  developed,  cool-blooded, 
li^ht-complcxioned,  and  less  vigorous  were  assumed  to 
have  an  excess  of  phlegm,  and  classed  as  of  the  phlegmatic 
Umperuneat  Dark  complexion,  sluggish  circulation, 
stolidity,  or  irascibility  were  classed  as  of  choleric  temper- 
ament :  tlic  melancholic  temperament  was  ascribed  to  black 
bile.  It  is  true  that  whole  races  have  a  prevailing  tempera- 
ment quite  opposite  to  that  predominating  among  other  ami 
even  adjacent  races.  The  English  arc  sanguineous,  the  Scotch 
phlegmatic.  With  corrected  views  of  physiology  we  have 
a  corrected  division  of  the  temperaments,  no  longer  an 
arbitrary  classification,  but  indicative  of  the  fulness  of 
habit  and  relative  activity  of  the  nutritive  functions  and 
cerebro-spinal  activity.  Thus,  sanguineous,  nervous,  nervo- 
sanguineous,  and  sanguineo-nervous,  lymphatic,  and 
phlegmatic  are  the  terms  now  employed.  The  English 
are  peculiarly  sanguineous  as  compared  with  the  French 
and  Italian?,  who  are  of  nervous  temperament.  The 
American  is  regarded  as  sanguineo-nervous.  The  lym- 
phatic temperament  includes  the  large  mass  of  light-haired, 
light-complexioncd,  thin-skinned  persons,  among  whom 
derangements  of  the  lymphatics  are  frequent,  and  scrofula, 
struma,  and  tuberculosis  are  most  liable  to  develop.  Tem- 

E  eminent  may  thus  be  an  entity  in  the  individual,  the  in- 
eritancc  of  his  nationality  or  ancestry.  But  many  so- 
called  temperaments,  as  the  bilious,  melancholic,  and  lym- 
phatic, are  merely  departures  from  health,  the  result  of 
imperfect  growth,  bad  nutrition,  incorrect  habits,  and  in- 
active functions  of  the  body,  and  may  be  modified  or  re- 
moved by  corrected  habits,  regimen,  or  medical  treatment. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  .In.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKKR. 
Temperaments,  Human.  See  APPENDIX. 
Tem'perance  [Lat.  ttmtperatitia'}.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  temperance  in  the  use  of  all  alcoholic  drinks  is 
more  common  now,  among  the  more  educated  and  refined 
classes  in  the  community,  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  At 
that  time  all  classes  indulged  often  to  excess,  and  without 
a  thought  of  the  impropriety  of  so  doing.  The  disgusting 
stories  of  what  happened  without  rebuke  from  public 
opinion  in  Europe  or  America  are  not  myths.  Some  of  the 
worst  of  them,  which  would  not  now  bo  tolerated  in  any 
decent  society,  were  then  generally  considered  as  mere 
practical  jokes.  But  such  facts  could  not  long  occur  in  any 
reasonable  community  without  exciting  decided  opposition 
from  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  it.  The  evils  arising 
therefrom  were  too  patent.  Hence  arose  temperance  soci- 
eties, so  called — societies  of  men  and  women  pledged  to 
promote  tcmpcruncc  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  not 
total  <ii>t,-t/tii'iifi;  as  now  inculcated  by  many.  After  some 
years  their  efforts  seemed  weak  and  success  impossible  to 
the  more  earnest  advocates.  Hence  have  arisen  various 
movements,  all  having  the  same  general  object,  but  some 
of  these  measures  border  upon,  if  they  do  not  reach,  the 
limits  of  fanaticism  and  intolerance.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago  the  so-called  Washingtonian  movement 
began  in  Baltimore.  This  for  a  season  aroused  the  whole 
people,  and  was  the  means  of  exciting  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject.  It  may  be  styled  the  confessional  phase  of  the 
temperance  movement.  The  pioneers  and  chief  workers  in 
it  pleaded  the  cause  of  temperance  by  minutely  detailing 
at  public  meetings  their  own  erratic  courses.  Every  drunk- 
ard became  for  the  time  being  a  most  effective  apostle,  not 
only  of  temperance,  but  of  total  abstinence.  But  this 
movement  did  not  last  long,  because  (1)  some  of  these 
apostles  became  backsliders;  and  (2)  because  after  a  time 
the  community  became  nauseated  with  the  disgusting 
revelations  made  by  some  of  the  speakers.  Total  absti- 
nence was  an  essential  article  of  faith  for  every  Washing- 
t'mian.  For  him,  certainly,  that  rule  was  supreme,  and 
admitted  by  all  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Following 
those,  have  arisen  societies  which  declare  that  the  taking 
of  stimulants  in  any  amount,  by  any  person,  is  unneces- 


sary, and  virtually  a  crime  against  society,  a  sin  per  tc. 
Kvcrvbody  should  forego  the'  use  of  all  liquors  because 
some  become  drunkards.  This  result  was  quite  a  logical 
and  practical  one  for  the  Washingtonians.  It  was  vital  to 
them:  a  drop  of  liquor,  it'  allowed  to  touch  any  of  their 
lips,  aroused  all  the  old  fires,  and  they  were  lost.  Hut  it 
was  by  no  means  an  equally  logical  conclusion  when  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  public,  as  the  '•  Prohibition's  "  tor 
many  years  have  been  trying  to  do.  The  old  temperance 
societies  opposed  this  idea,  but  cither  failed  of  meeting  it 
or  were  finally  subdued  by  it.  Licenses,  which  had  been 
previously  given  by  the  state,  were  deemed  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple as  licensing  a  crime.  Hence,  for  thirty  yeavs  or  more 
the  questions  of  prohibition  and  fiffimc  have  been  the  watch- 
words of  bitterly-opposing  partisans.  Moral  suasion  now- 
adays is  voted  weak;  M'ashingtonianism  is  not  to  be  found. 
At  the  risk  of  being  sustained  by  neither  of  these  contend- 
ing parties,  but  in  the  hope  of,  in  some  degree,  meeting  the 
views  of  the  large  body  of  spectators  of  this  conflict,  we 
propose  to  examine  these  two  systems  of  promoting  tem- 
perance. 

Alcohol  has  been  proved  to  be  at  times  a  food  of  im- 
mense value  to  man  ;  without  it,  men  and  women  would  at 
times  die.  In  order,  however,  to  be  thus  valuable  to  man- 
kind, it  must  be  used  legitimately  and  under  proper  safc- 
j'Hiii •.!-.  On  the  contrary,  if  used  on  improper  occasions  or 
too  frequently  or  too  freely,  it  ruins  man  and  injures  soci- 
ety to  its  very  depths.  These  two  propositions  are  strictly, 
scientifically,  true.  It  would  seem  as  if  none  but  bigots  of 
either  of  the  contending  parties  could  deny  them.  Hence 
it  follows  that  we  ought,  under  the  varying  circumstances 
of  life,  to  take  one  or  the  other  position  of  favoring  or  of 
opposing  either  license  or  prohibition  in  our  dealings,  prac- 
tically, with  the  question  of  temperance.  It  has  been  proved 
by  correspondents  living  in  various  and  widely-separated 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  that  a  tendency  to  use  stim- 
ulants exists  among  ail  people.  From  the  savage  to  the 
most  highly-civilized  race  of  men  there  is  no  one  of  them 
that  has  not  this  instinct;  and  with  the  instinct  naturally 
arises  the  tendency  to  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  it.  But 
the  desire  for  this  gratification  appears  to  vary  much  ac- 
cording to  a  cosmic  law  of  heat  and  climate.  The  isother- 
mal lines  which  limit  the  growth  of  the  grape  N.  and  S.  of 
the  equator  seem  to  divide  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres into  three  tolerably  well-marked  zones — namely, 
(1)  the  tropical,  (2)  the  temperate  or  grape-growing,  and  (;i) 
the  northern  or  colder.  In  the  first  drunkenness  is  almost 
unknown,  and  it  is  deemed  disgraceful,  while  lusts  of  other 
kinds,  which  are  rare  at  the  N.,  have  full  sway,  unopposed 
by  public  opinion.  In  the  second  region  milder  drinks, 
such  as  native  grape  wines,  mild  beers,  and  ales,  are  used, 
perhaps  in  very  large  quantities,  producing,  when  drunk- 
enness follows,  a  milder  and  more  jovial,  less  offensive,  less 
destructive  type  of  it  than  is  observed  in  the  more  northern 
regions.  In  the  third  zone  man  drinks  less  in  amount, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  of  a  more  potent,  fiery  liquor.  It  makes 
him  brutal  and  beastly,  and  frequently  he  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  persons  and  of  property.  If  this  be  so — and  such 
seems  to  be  the  fact — it  is  plain  that  prohibition  in  the 
first  zone  would  scarcely  be  thought  of ;  in  the  second  some 
enthusiast  might  possibly  suggest  it;  in  the  third  it  is  a 
most  natural  occurrence.  Parties  there  would  inevitably 
arise  prepared  to  stop  the  whole  traffic  in  liquor,  because 
of  its  vile  influence  on  man  ;  and  the  violence  of  these 
parties  would  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  sought  to  be  eradicated.  Surely,  any  reasonable  plan 
which  proposes  to  prevent  a  man  from  degrading  and 
making  a  tiger  of  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  others 
should  be  sustained. 

Another  great  influence — viz.  that  of  race,  with  its  cen- 
turies perhaps  of  education,  of  certain  habits — should  al- 
ways be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  of  this  ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  the  Englishman  carries  his  gross  habits 
of  drinking  everywhere,  even  into  the  warmest  region,  but 
he  soon  finds,  to  his  cost,  that  habits  which  were  not  ob- 
viously pernicious  in  England  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
impunity  in  his  more  tropical  abode.  So  other  races  carry 
their  peculiar  habits. 

From  these  various  considerations  it  seems  to  many 
people  that  the  state,  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  health,  is 
bound  to  use  its  great  powers  to  restrain  its  citizens  by 
actual  prohibition  from  the  use  of  every  alcoholic  stimulus, 
or  to  allow  the  use  of  them  under  more  or  less  restriction 
to  all,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  inherent  right  of  the  individual  to  use  any  food  or  drink 
he  may  prefer  without  injury  to  himself  or  others.  In  de- 
ciding these  delicate  questions  the  community  may  be 
divided  into  childhood  and  manhood.  This  is  already  done 
on  the  subject  of  voting  and  on  many  others.  Only  at  cer- 
tain ages  does  the  male  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  become  a 
man,  and  the  female  a  woman.  For  the  former  of  these 
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-.  fur  all    pcrson-i    under  the   age  (if   legal    111:111 
hood— the  prohibition  of  the  us«  of  liquors  or  a  m- 

•i-iiild  l>e   inaugurated,  ami   as   tar  ;> 

silile  t!i<tri>ir.rhl  v  carried  out.  Fur  Hit-  very  VHIIIL'.  Matute 
hiw  wmiM  be  rarely  n<  .- |e  I  if  tin-  parental  authority  wen- 
duly  ever -i  iriet  rule  in  all  families  >h.>uld  be 

in  ii'j'.ul  -Monger  than  milk  should  In-  allowed  I  he  younge-I, 
an  1  wc.tk  tea  ;ni  I  entice  only  for  tin:  elder  children.  'I  In; 

•  ii  in  H'»mu  families,  more  common  formerly  than  now, 
of  allotting  ehil drcn  to  <ip  wine  til  their  father's  table-  is 
fraught  with  .1  in  gen  of  t!n«  mo-t  deadly  kind  1'or  tliu  future 
well  being  of  tin-  ni  in  and  of  society.  Statute  law  should 
provide  .-till  further  IT  the  Wired  gnidam-r  of  tliu  yontb- 
ful  ycirs  of  the  future  eiti/.en.  and  tin-  giving  or  selling  of 
lijii.r  to  a  mid  >r  sh  mid  he  prohibited  under  • 
penallic-.  When  the  lUtfl  &Ppr*oiaUfl  ils  high  prerogative 
(,r  Bonl  ib  if  in.;  i  •  'duca^on  of  .-very  eiti/.en.  then 

elling  or  giving  of  liquor  to  a  minor  will  hi-  denned 
om-  of  tin-  mo-i  ln-iii  ni-i  of  crime-.  After  the  youth  arrives 
at  manhrxid  nr  womanh  >od  —viz.  at  the  age  at  which  even 
by  .-i  itiitt-  hiw  In-  or  she  has  the  fullest,  privilege-  in  the 
i  id  or  evil-  \M-  eannot  proceed  in  this  arbitrary 
wa\ .  lint  in  en n  -e. pen  -e  of  tin;  inherent  infiriuity  of 
human  nature,  some  will  then  he  induced  to  drink  inordi- 
nately, an  1  behave  in  a  manner  contrary  not  only  to  their 
own  interests,  but  to  tin;  peace  of  the  commonwealth.  All 
such  person-*  \vill  uec  1  the  wat  'M'ul  caro  of  the  state,  and 
it  in:;  tin;  parental  relation  or  that  of  a  stern 

judge.  Sevo-al  methods  have  been  pursued  by  the  state 
in  this  cai.a  ity  of  guardian  of  the  public  weal.  Fines 
and  Imprisonment  of  drunkards  have  been  tried  without 
any  permanent  cll'tvt  in  restraining  the  inebriate  or  in 
doing  goo  1  to  t!ie  state.  The  fines  are  usually  promptly 
paid:  the  individual  feels  that  he  ban  lost  caste  in  the 

a  inity  in  <•  •insequence  of  his  public  trial;  but  they 
rarely  prevent  a  repetition  of  his  drunkenness.  If  the 
drunkard  he  the  head  of  a  family,  another  evil  r 
in  MM  of  his  eoniincmcnt — viz.  that  the  innocent  family 
suffers  in  cmi-e^ien  ie  of  hi-*  being  taken  from  his  work  for 
its  support.  There  is  one  method  more  effectual  than  either 
of  the  pre -cling.  Hut,  unfortunately,  under  n  high  sense 
<•(  the  e-  euii  il  dignity  of  man,  it  is  believed  that  all  the 
St  itc<  except  Delaware  have  abolished  the  use  of  it.  The 
trhi}tfn'i>!/-}><tKt  has  disappeared  from  all  the  States  except 
Delaware,  yet  it  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  a  smart 
whipping,  indicted  in  the  presence  of  a  public  officer,  and 
whi-di  should  not  physically  injure  the  culprit,  would  not 
be  far  more  efficient  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  drunkenness 
than  either  fines  or  imprisonment.  Moreover,  it  would  not 
injure  the  family  of  the  offender.  Let  it  bo  once  under- 
stood that  an  appearance  in  public  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion should  be  followed  by  this  physical  suffering,  with  its 
social  disgrace,  it  is  believed  that  intoxication  public  and 
unblushing,  such  as  we  daily  see  in  our  streets,  would  be- 
come less  frequent  than  at  present.  But  if  no  one  of  the 
punishments  should  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  drunkard, 
then  the  state  should  seclude  him  as  an  insane  man  in  an 
inebriate  asylum.  This  would  be  appropriate  when  we  re- 
member that  not  a  few  drunkards  are  really  suffering  from 
the  sins  of  their  forefathers,  who  have  transmitted  ovil 
habits  and  tendencies  to  their  progeny.  Fiery  cognac,  and 
perhaps  the  rich  old  port,  sipped  inordinately  by  aristocratic 
lips  in  one  generation,  have  often  been  the  prophets  and 
moulders  of  the  sots  of  a  subsequent  one. 

i  in,  it  lias  been  most  justly  urged  that  the  state  should 
not  only  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  an  habitual  drunkard, 
but  that  the  dealer  who  for  the  sake  of  gain  violates  such 
a  law  should  be  held  responsible,  not  only  for  that  viola- 
tion, but  for  all  the  damages  the  victim  may  commit  while 
intoxicated:  and,  moreover,  that  the  family  of  the  latter, 
which  is  bereft  of  its  natural  guardian,  should  bo  allowed 
a  weekly  stipend  from  the  vender  during  the  illness  or  ira- 
pris  mment  of  the  father. 

Finally,  the  Btatc,  for  its  own  safety  and  on  the  sacred 
principle  of  anfiift  pup  it  It  ultima  Icjc,  should  deprive  the 
incorrigible  drunkard  of  his  civil  rights,  as  the  state  treats 
the  felon.  Virtually,  the  drunkard  throws  bis  recklessly 
away  in  the  \  evv  art  of  becoming  intoxicated.  But  shall 
we  have  prohibition  or  a  limited  license  for  the  community 
at  large  'f  This  question  divides  itself  when  applied  to  the 
practical  custom*  of  life.  The  system  of  open  bars  for  the 
sale  of  the  coarser  liquors  and  the  custom  of  "  treating"  as 
allowed  by  the  English-speaking  race,  and  especially  in 
this  country,  arc  unmitigated  evils,  and  should  be  forth- 
with given  up  or  should  bo  crushed  by  state  power.  Al- 
though they  would  undoubtedly  exist  in  secret  places,  it 
would  nevertheless  bo  the  greatest  boon  to  the  community 
to  have  them,  at  least  like  the  felons  they  make,  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  sight.  But  should  the  same  prompt  measures 
be  applied  to  the  sellers  of  milder  beers,  ales,  and  wines? 
Undoubtedly,  these  too  should  be  under  state  and  inu- 


nieipal  surveillance.      Mo  rein  er.  some  of  the  stronger  Kng- 
lish  and  Northern  beers  or  ales  should  lie  classed  with  the 

coarser  1 1<{  nor-,  a-  iliev  steal  »«a\  t  he  -en  -i-  altno-t  a.-  quick- 
ly and  quihi   as   powerfully    as   ah.-intln-.  Uoiitluni  whisky, 
or    Medtoi  d    rum.      Hut  the   question    ,-till    ari-es :    Should 
•me   rigid    rule;    he   applied  to    n:iti\r    liL'ht   wine-    and 
MI  I:i-^er  beer,  both  of  whi  -h  may  In-  used  more  freely 
and  uith  comparatively  little  danger  if  t  iken  uith  caution 
and  temperately:'     1 1  K  however,  argued  that  I  hough  these 
maybe  indul^'-d  in  miieli  more  tYi-i-U  than  -tinn^rr  drink-:, 
then-  i.-  a  da  n  _'i'[-.  it  \ve  may  IK  I  -  h-im-nt  of  many 

!      in    Kn^lan  I    an  1    Sweden,  that  this    n-e   .if  milder 
liquors  Will   lead   to    tile  u-e  <-\  -  I.        |t    i-   po-.-iblo 

that  this  may  be  the  ca«e  in  tin1  northd  n  /one,  where  in- 
toxi'-af ion  M  more  common  and  more  iiuiou-  in  its  Itear- 
iii1^-;  lint  it  has  h.-en  pro\  cd  by  lar.tre  data  •  .  •/•  iho-c  of 
tin;  soldiery  of  Austria — -that  the-e  milder  IUTI-  d»  not  de- 
teriorate the  rar-e  as  the  more  ^otmt  liquors  do.  Doubt- 
i  would  lie  wrong  (o  allow  any  one  having  strong 
tendencies  to  intoxication,  either  from  hereditary  dcsecnt 
or  previous  bad  hubits,  to  use,  even  the-e  n.ildr-  liquors. 
\V  ith  all  sin-h,  tut  il  abstinence  is  alt-olnl  rl  \  c^i  ntlal  :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  rigid  rule  should  l.e  established 
for  all,  nor  do  we  believe,  nor  have  we  any  proof,  that  in 
li'Tiiiany.  situated  in  the  middle  zone  above  named,  boor 
tends  to  develop  the  love  of  stronge:-  drinks. 

One  excellent  result  has  followed  IVoin  the-e  various  and 
often  heated  discussions  in  our  community  on  this  all-im- 
portant topic  of  temperance — vi/,.  that  temperance  among 
the  more  e  lip-ated  c!as-c<  ha-  become  more  widely  spread. 
No  one  now  feels  obliged  to  t  ike  wine  in  companv  ;  ninny 
habitually  refuse  to  do  so,  and  are  not  regarded  as  singular. 
Mquors  arc  now  never  placed  on  the  buflet  or  sideboard  in 
the  parlor,  always  at  hand,  and  always  to  bo  offered  to  a 
friend  as  an  act  of  hospitality,  and  as  such  rarely  refused. 
At  our  dinner-parties  for  a  man  to  be  drunk  is  very  un- 
common. To  be  excited,  and  evidently  so  by  liquor,  is 
considered  an  unpleasant  sight,  and  no  longer  a  joke.  In 
other  words,  temperance  is  honored,  intemperance  dis- 
e •mntcnanced,  by  the  educated  clauses  more  than  formerly. 
We  regret  we  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Perhaps  among  them  intemperance  was  never  more  ram- 
pant than  at  present. 

The  final  conclusion  is  this — viz.  education  and  a  culti- 
vation of  all  the  amenities  of  life  should  be  promoted  for 
the  sake  of  temperance.  In  the  school,  and  above  all  in 
the  family,  no  opportunity  should  bo  lost  of  impressing 
on  the  tender  consciences  of  the  young  the  utter  beastli- 
ness of  drunkenness.  A  child  should  be  t-iught  to  rever- 
ence the  mind  within  him,  and  to  shrink  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  ever  once  depriving  himself  of  its  perfect 
control. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  it  will  be  in  the  future — 
temperance  will  never  prevail  save  with  the  constant  labor 
of  all  in  their  various  spheres.  HRXRY  I.  BOWIMTCU. 

Temperance,  tp.,  Amhcrstco.,  Va.     P.  3447. 

Tem'pcranccville,  p.-v.,  Somerton  tp.,  Bclmont  co., 
0.  P.  120. 

Tempcranceville,  b.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  Ohio 
River,  3  miles  below  Pittsburg,  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  glass.  P.  2069. 

Tem'perature,  Nature  of.  The  term  "temperature" 
relates  to  the  degree  or  intensity  of  the  heat  of  a  body.  In 
popular  language,  the  expressions  "  high  temperature"  and 
"  low  temperature  "  arc  often  employed  instead  of  the  terms 
" hot '*  and  "cold"  or  "warm  and  "cool;"  but  the  use 
of  the  word  temperature  implies  usually  a  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  heat.  In  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  the 
word  "  velocity  "  in  connection  with  motion.  The  motion 
of  a  body  may  be  described  as  fast  or  slow,  or  the  body 
may  be  said  to  have  a  high  velocity  or  a  low  velocity.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  implied  a  reference  of  the  rate  of 
motion  to  some  standard  or  unit  of  velocity,  which  may  be 
more  expressly  defined  if  necessary.  In  the  same  way, 
when  it  is  said  that  a  body  has  a  certnin  temperature — a 
high  or  low  temperature— it  is  implied  that  the  condition 
of  heat  in  the  body  may  be  compared  with  some  standard. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  means  of  such  comparison  is  the 
thermometer,  and  the  standard  condition  is  usually  that 
of  a  body  at  the  melting-point  of  ice.  The  thermometer 
applied  to  melting  ice  indicates  zero :  when  applied  to  a 
body  hotter  or  colder  than  melting  ice,  it  indicates  by  a 
scale  the  degree  of  heat  of  the  body  as  compared  with  one 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

In  connection  with  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat  the  mea- 
sure of  temperature  has  an  important  signification.  Sup- 
posing the  scale  of  numbers  of  any  ordinary  thermometer 
to  begin  at  what  is  termed  the  absolute  zero  of  heat,  the 
temperature,  or  the  number  of  such  a  scale  which  indicates 
the  heat  of  a  body,  is  proportional  to  the  actual  energy  or 
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liviDR  force  due  to  the  molecular  vibrations  of  the  particles 
of  the  bu.lv.  Thi,  a.-snniptim,  gives  rise  to  one  ol  tiu  in, 
portant  uiMM  on  which  the  dynamic  theory  of  bent  ,s 
founded— viz.  that  the  capacity  of  ft  body  for  exerting 
hca.  intlucnccs.  or  its  actual  heat  energy  is  propOTtiona 
t«  its  absolute  temperature.  At  the  absolute  zero  ol  beat 
all  bodies  cease  to  hnvo  the  power  or  eiipaeity 
of  cxcrtin"  any  of  the  influences  which  arise  from  heat. 
djnkraiokll;  considered,  whatever  be  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  ti"1  ho.iy. 

Temperature  is  thus  considered  to  be  a  measure  ot  the 
encri;v  which  arises  from  molecular  motion  and  apart 
from  atomic  or  chemical  energy— that  is,  energy  of  chem- 
ical constitution.  To  illustrate:  suppose  u  man  to  lift 
nith  long's  a  lump  of  red-hot  quicklime  from  a  limekiln, 
and  hold  it  over  a  basin  of  water.  lie  has  converted  his  mus- 
cular energy  into  potential  energy  of  position.  If  he  drop 
the  red-hot  lump,  this  potential  will  again  become  actual 
energv,  and  will  splash  a  portion  of  the  water  out  of  the 
hasin.  Then  the  energy  of  temperature,  which  here,  from 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  lime  and  the 
water,  is  working  energy,  will  be  transferred  from  the  lime 
to  the  water,  part  of  which  will  be  transformed  into  steam, 
containing  potential  energy  again  us  latent  heat  of  steam. 
So  far,  no  chemical  change  has  taken  place.  The  lime  is 
still  quicklime-,  and  the  remaining  water  is  still  water.  But 
when  these  bodies  have  both  reached  the  same  temperature, 
a  new  class  of  changes  begins.  The  temperature  will  again 
begin  to  rise  rapidly,  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
quicklime  am!  disappear,  the  latter  will  crumble  to  a  white 
powder,  which  will  be  a  ni-tr  c/icniicnl  i-oiiipnund,  slaked 
lime.  If  the  proportion  of  water  be  not  too  large,  suf- 
ficient mobile  energy  of  temperature  will  appear  to  raise  the 
mass  again  to  nearly  a  red  heat.  It  is  usual  to  attribute 
this  heat,  developed  in  the  familiar  but  wondrous  phenom- 
enon of  the  slaking  of  quicklime,  vaguely  to  "  molecular 
condensation."  In  fact,  however,  though  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  there  is  here  little  or  no  change  of  volume.  The 
latest  and  best  determinations  of  densities  show  that  the 
volumes  of  the  water  arid  quicklime  are  together  slightly 
less,  if  anything,  than  that  of  the  resulting  slaked  HmG. 
Whence,  then,  is  this  actual  working  energy  of  tempera- 
ture, here  so  largely  developed?  Evidently,  from  con- 
version of  some  latent  or  potential  energy  into  actual 
energy,  such  latent  energy  being  what  the  writer  proposes 
to  call  potential  energy  of  chemical  constitution. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  cases  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  such  potential  energy  of  chemical  constitution 
into  actual  working  energy  of  temperature.  All  chemical 
reactions  causing  rise  of  temperature  of  the  bodies  reacting 
— combtatiau  being  one  example — indicate  the  loss  from 
these  bodies  of  something  which  passes  off  as  energy  of 
temperature,  and  is  lost  for  ever  by  diffusion  throughout 
the  universe.  This  loss  represents  chemical  energy,  and  the 
writer  believes,  as  he  has  elsewhere  demonstrated  (Ameri- 
can Chemist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  341,  342),  that  it  is  in  reality  en- 
ergy of  the  chemical  alums.  His  view  is  that  temperature 
measures  energy  of  the  chemical  molecule,  representing  mo- 
tion thereof  as  a  whole,  and  independent  of  the  atoms  that 
make  up  the  molecule,  whose  intra-molecular  intestinal 
motion — upon  which  the  occupation  of  space  by  the  mole- 
cule depends,  that  is,  the  molecular  volume — is  the  atomic 
energy,  or  energy  of  chemical  constitution,  of  the  body. 
This  chemical  energy  is  therefore  mainly  independent  of 
temperature  or  molecular  energy,  within  such  limits  as  do 
not  alter  the  chemical  nature  of  the  body,  by  dissociation 
or  otherwise. 

From  this  view  it  will  follow  that  what  is  known  as  the 
(hypothetical)  absolute  zero  of  heat,  so  called,  deduced  from 
the  result  of  the  exhaustive  application  of  the  Boyle-Ma- 
riotte  law  to  r/ases,  can  only  be,  at  most,  even  if  it  applies 
to  solids  and  liquids  at  all,  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature, 
or  of  molecular  motion,  and  that  there  would  yet  be  in  mat- 
ter, even  at  that  supposed  absolute  zero,  an  enormous,  pos- 
sibly inexhaustible,  store  of  potential  energy  which  could 
be  converted  into  actual  energy,  at  least  in  cases,  if  such 
there  be,  of  bodies  capable  of  reacting  chemically  at  that 
low  temperature.  That  there  may  still  be  such  bodies  at 
that  temperature  (or  rather,  absence  of  temperature)  is 
probable  from  the  consideration  that  although  the  incon- 
densable class  of  gases  would,  according  to  the  Boyle-Ma- 
riotte  law,  necessarily  all  become  liquids  at  that  point,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  would  further  become  so//. A:  .- 
and  there  would  therefore  be  no  necessary  conflict  with  the 
hypothesis  embodied  in  the  aphorism,  Corpora  non  ayunt 
nisi  soliita. 

It  may  then  be  imagined,  without  unreason,  that  even  in 
a  universe  at  the  absolute  zero  of  heat,  so  called — or,  as  the 
writer  prefers  to  state  it,  altogether  destitute  of  tempera- 
ture or  molecular  motion — nuclei  of  temperature-develop- 
ment could  happen  through  conversion  of  potential  atomic 


energy  into  molecular  energy ;  and  such  conversion  could 
extend  cumulatively  throughout  such  a  universe  until  the 
present  known  point  of  heat  and  light  development,  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  the  known  present  forms  of  vitality,  might 
result.  HKXUY  Wrim. 

Temperature  of  Space.  The  phrase  ''temperature 
of  space,"  derived  from  the  illustrious  Fourier,  although 
in  quite  general  use  among  physicists,  is  not  a  very  area- 
rate  designation  of  the  idea  intended.  Properly  speaking, 
spa.ee  itself  can  no  more  have  temperature  than  it  can  have 
illumination.  But  a  body  situated  in  space  must  attain  the 
temperature  due  to  the  combined  efiei-t  of  all  the  radiations 
received  from  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  particular  posi- 
tion ;  and,  to  adopt  Fourier's  definition,  '•  the  temperature 
of  planetary  space,  exactly  defined,  is  that  which  would  lie 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  therein  were  the  sun 
and  its  attendants  blotted  from  existence."  (Annalc* 
Clihn.  i-t  I'll!/*.,  1824,  xxvii.  148.)  Perhaps  the  least  objec- 
tionable designation  of  this  residual  temperature  (as  the 
nearest  analogue  to  star-light)  would  be  "  star-heat."  Fou- 
rier supposed  that  this  temperature  could  not  be  much  less 
than  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  observed  in  polar  regions, 
and  estimated  it  at  -  58°  F.  (-  50°  C.).  Following  in  his 
track,  Poisson  adopted  essentially  the  same  views,  and  the 
same  estimate  of  the  "  temperature  of  space;"  but  he  sup- 
posed that  the  polar  system  might  pass  in  1,01111,000  years 
from  an  external  temperature  of  +  100°  C.  to  that  of  —  100° 
C.  (Comptes  rentltts,  1837,  iv.  151.)  This  fanciful  sugges- 
tion is  demonstrably  impossible  in  fact.  (See  article  RE- 
FiiiiiKiiATiON  OF  THE  EARTH.)  When,  in  l.-:iii,  Arago  an- 
nounced to  the  Academy  that  Capt.  Black's  observation  in 
his  northern  voyage  of  a  temperature  at  Fort  Reliance  as 
low  as  —  70°  F.  ( —  56.7°  C.)  must  modify  our  conclusions 
derived  from  Fourier  as  to  the  "temperature  of  space"  (it 
being  actually  12°  lower),  Poisson  controverted  the  infer- 
ence, maintaining  that  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere 
were  necessarily  colder  than  the  external  '•temperature  of 
space."  (Comptel  reuiluH,  ii.  57.r>.)  Pouillct  in  an  elaborate 

and  valuable  M<'iu»ii-  <>u  th>-  Xo/'rr  Hint,  flu-  Itni/inut  anil 
Absorbent  /'oarer  of  the  Atmosphere,  ami  on  the  Temperature 
of  Space,  presented  to  the  Academy  July  9,  18.'!S,  arrived 
at  the  value  of  -  224°  F.  (—  142°  C.)  for  the  latter.  ( Comptes 
reiirhu,  1838,  vii.'64.) 

Turning  to  English  authorities,  Mr.  Hopkins  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Mav 
21,  1855.  placed  this  star-heat  as  high  as  -39°  F.  (-.'!!>.5'° 
C.) ;  and  he  estimated  from  the  data  of  Dove  that  the  whole 
effect  of  solar  heat  (under  our  atmosphere)  is  nearly  double 
that  of  the  direct  solar  radiation.  (L.  E.  IJ.  Phil.  M'i<j., 
1856,  xi.  401.)  Mr.  Hopkins  argues,  from  the  lack  of  at- 
mospheric transparency  to  obscure  heat,  that  in  order  to1 
allow  the  stellar  heat  to  escape  from  our  planet  at  as  rapid 
a  rate  as  it  is  received  (or,  in  other  words,  that  it  may  not 
be  accumulating,  and  increasing  the  surface  temperature), 
the  exterior  portions  of  our  atmosphere  must  be  colder 
than  the  surrounding  space,  with  a  still  colder  stratum 
below  this,  the  minimum  of  temperature  being  "at  some 
point  within  the  earth's  atmosphere."  ( Loc.  cit.,  p.  400.) 
When  we  reflect,  however,  that  the  air,  even  when  dry,  is 
not  absolutely  diathermanous,  and  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  by  conduction  and  convection  to  equalization,  it 
would  appear  that  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmosphere 
must  in  indefinite  time  attain  to  at  least  the  temperature 
of  star-heat.  Sir  John  Herschcl,  in  his  Treatise  on  Meteor- 
ology (1857),  from  considerations  based  on  the  law  of  de- 
creasing temperature  in  the  atmosphere  as  the  radiating 
surface  of  the  earth  is  departed  from,  assigns  —  239°  F. 
(—  151°  C.)  as  the  probable  "  temperature  of  space."  (Me- 
teor., sec.  36.  Knri/i-l.  llrit.,  8th  ed.,  xiv.  643.) 

We  have,  then,  as  the  estimates  of  these  distinguished 
mathematicians,  the  following : 

Fourier    (1824),  star-heat  —  58°  F.  —  50°  C. 

Pouillet    (1838),          "         —224  —142 

Hopkins  (18W),         "         —  39  —  39.5 

Herschel  (1857),         "         —239  —151 

While  these  values  are  very  discordant,  they  all  involve 
Clements  of  great  improbability.  Assuming  the  absolute 
zero  to  be  in  round  numbers  about  500  Fahrenheit  degrees 
below  freezing  water  ( —  278°  C.),  we  have  the  startling  re- 
sult from  Fourier's  estimate  that  while  we  derive  from  the 
sun  and  stars  a  mean  temperature  of  about  518  absolute 
degrees  F.  (289°  C.),  we  derive  from  the  celestial  sphere 
(exclusive  of  the  sun)  442  absolute  degrees  F.  (245°  C.) ; 
that  is,  of  all  the  heat  received  by  the  globe,  about  five- 
sixths  are  due  to  the  stars !  It  would  appear  that  the  mere 
statement  should  suffice  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  assump- 
tions. 

Fourier  appears  to  have  quite  underrated  the  blanketing 
effect  of  our  atmosphere.  The  subae'rial  surface  of  our 
globe  is  practically  that  of  an  enclosed  greenhouse :  and 
if,  as  Hopkins  allows,  the  actual  surface  temperature  from 
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sun  heat  is  ni'iirl.v  double  that  duo  In  thf  free-  solar  radia- 
tinn,  then  it  follows  that  (In-  "  temperature  of  our  sparr." 
under  tin-  full  ami  iinoli-trurtrd  Moil  "f  the  niiii,  is  as  low 
iis  lln-  lottc-l  of  Iho  e-limato-  abo\c  given  fur  star-heat,  or 
if  uinri!  than  2(111°  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero.  It  is  in- 
dec  1  wholly  improbable  tlial  at  "iir  distance  from  the  sun 
C.rJ.IHlll.mill  mile- i  its  radiant  heat  has  sufficient  energy  tn 
molt  mercury  (— :ii)°),  which  in  .Mr.  Hopkins'*  estimate  nl' 
star  heat.  Wo  liiinw  that  within  our  tro|.irs,  under  a  vcr- 

tl     :ll     HUll,   till-    Mill'    of    perpetual     SHOW    i-    inily    illllllll    '.'.    IllllCH 

ftborc  thr  Ml  loud;  that  in  to  say,  with  a  liarmiii-trie  col- 
uinii  of  l.i  inches,  or  imr-half  the  atlno-phcrc  above  it,  ice 
Limit  melted  by  tin-  iliri-i-l  ra\ s  of  the  SUM.  The  same  fai-t 

i-  01  on  •!•  strikingly  illustrated  li.v  the  well-known  cir- 

cumstan.-e  tliiit  tin-  delicate  spieulos  of  ire  in  tho  frozen 
mi, i-  cloud--  rciiniiii  untouched  by  an  equatorial  HUH,  with 
a  considerable  earth  radiation  nil  thrir  under  sides. 

\Vr  have  really  no  reason  for  Hippo-ing  that  the  aggre- 
gate |irn|iorlion  of  heat  to  light  radiated  by  the  Mars  differs 
materially  from  that  radiated  by  our  sun.  The  whole 
amount  of  light  re -oho, I  from  tho  stellar  vault  on  either 
hemisphere  does  not  probably  exceed  tho  ten-millionth  of 
that  rrrri\e  I  from  the  sun  :  and  if  the  heat  received  In1  in 
the  same  proportion,  even  Ilcisohel's  estimate  ( the  lowest 
on  the  list)  must,  be  pronounced  enormously  too  high,  and 
the  -tar  he;it  commonly  ratlr  1  the  "temperature  of  space," 
cannot  be  much  above  the  absolute  zero.  W.  B.  TAYLOR. 

Temperature  of  the  Body.  The  temperature  of 
the  human  adult  in  a  state  of  health  averages  from  98.4° 
to  98. B°  F.,  the  fractionally  higher  temperature  existing 
in  the  warmer-blooded  races,  as  those  of  Southern  Europe, 
the  lower  average  being  found  in  northern  nations  nnd  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rare.  The  fluctuations  of  temperature  in 
health  are  oxrre  linirly  small — fraetions  of  a  degree,  rarely 
more — dependent  on  physical  activity  or  inactivity  in  sleep 
or  wakefulness.  or  functional  activity,  as  digestion.  The 
extremities  and  surfaces  may  show  a  lowered  temperature 
in  winter,  but  the  temperature  taken  by  a  thermometer  in 
the  mouth,  rectum,  armpit,  or  fold  of  the  groin  reveals  a 
nearly  uniform  heat  of  the  blood  and  internal  organ.". 
Animal  heat  is  generated,  and  its  uniform  degree  main- 
taine.l,  by  the  equal  balance-  of  nutritive  supply  and  as- 
similation with  destructive  tissue-waste '  and  excretion. 
Hence,  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  body  is  a  chemico- 
vital  phenomenon.  In  so  far  as  the  sympathetic  nervous 
F\stem  presides  over  the  functions  of  the  large  organs,  the 
secretory  and  excretory  ghinds,  and  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, it  may  be  said  to  regulate  the  temperature.  As  well- 
known  examples  of  its  office,  "shock"  or  nervous  depres- 
sion causes  reduced  temperature,  while  excitement,  pleas- 
ure, an, 'or  aooe'eratc  the  circulation  and  elevate  tempera- 
ture. The  temperature  of  children  and  infants  is  one  to 
two  degrees  higher  than  thnt  of  adults.  The  temperature 
of  aged  persons  is  half  a  degree  or  moro  behind  the  adult 
average. 

"  Medical  thermometry,"  the  use  of  the  thermometer  to 
register  and  study  temperature  in  disease,  is  now  exten- 
sively practised  in  Europe  and  America.  De  Haen  (during 
the  fever  at  Breslau  a  century  and  more  ago),  John  Hunter, 
and  Currie  employed  the  thermometer,  but  the  German 
school — and  notably  Wumlcrlich — has  popularized  its  use 
by  the  profession  within  tho  past  fifteen  years.  The  self- 
registering  thermometer  is  employed,  rendering  observa- 
tions useful  to  the  physician  taken  by  the  nurse  or  attend- 
ant. Observations  should  be  taken  twice  daily,  morning  and 
evening,  us  the  uniformity  of  health  is  lost  in  disease,  being 
replaced  by  marked  increase  of  temperature  toward  and 
during  night,  and  decrease  or  descent  in  the  morning.  In 
most  diseases  there  is  elevation  of  temperature.  Excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  in  various  paralyses,  gradual  death 
by  exhaustion,  and  stages  of  collapse  after  haemorrhage  or 
copious  alvine  evacuations.  The  essential  fevers  and  all 
febrile  disorders,  local  inflammations  with  sympathetic 
fever,  have  a  period  of  invasion  more  or  less  abrupt  and 
extreme.  The  temperature  ascends  from  the  normal  98.4° 
to  100°,  102°,  101°  F.,  etc.  The  temperature  reaches  these 
higher  points  in  children  often  from  slight  and  temporary 
ailments,  as  indigestion  or  fatigue.  In  adults  a  temperature 
of  102°,  103°.  104°  F.,  especially  when  initiated  by  a  chill, 
indicates  serious  fever.  Even  during  the  period  of  chill, 
which  is  a  tremor  accompanying  tho  subjective  sensation 
of  cold,  the  skin  only  is  cool;  the  blood  has  been  driven 
from  the  chilled,  contracted  skin  to  the  internal  parts, 
which  are  congested  and  hot.  Thus,  death  by  "congestive 
chill "  often  occurs  in  extremely  malarial  districts.  Different 
diseases  have  peculiar  and  characteristic  methods  of  onset. 
This  period  of  access  of  fever  is  termed  "effervescence." 
Thus,  in  intermittent  fever  in  a  half  hour  or  hour  the 
body-heat  ascends  from  98.4°  to  104°  or  106°  F.,  while 
in  typhoid  fever  it  ascends  2°  each  day,  falls  1°  each 
morning  for  four  or  five  successive  days,  and  remains 
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nearly  stationary  tln-realt'-i   tor  -e\cral  day-.      Typhus  has 
u  higher  temperature  than  typhoid;   the  hitter's  average  in 
104°-lUj°  F.,  the  former  lo'.i°-l"7°  F.     A  torn;, 
100°   or   107°    F.   is   ouu.-o    for    -olirjtudr    an  I    unfai, 
prognosis,  although   it  may  go  higher  in  .  and 

v  follow.      IN  lap-ing  lever  has  a  temperature  i 
ing  from    107°  to  109°   F.,  yet  rarely   is  fatal.      In   many 
fatal  cases  the  temperature  during  life  has  n 
and  112°  F.  has  been  worded.    When  iii  a  fever  patient  the 
morning   temperature   is   found   i-iightly    below   that  of  the 
previous   c\eninL'.  lerovcry  will   probably  en-ne.      '11, 
elinc  of  temperature,  app  roar  him:  n-,-o\  eiy,  i-  termed  • 
vescence.    In  some  <-a -e-  t he  temperature  falls  many  d, 
suddenly,  coincident   with    the   appearance  of  pel  spiral  i-m 
or  the  free  secretion  of  urine.     Th'-n  the   fever  is  said  to 
terminate  by  crisis.     Thus,  in  tvphu-   within  a  few  hours 

ii  ili •-,-. -nd-  from  I0fi°  F.  to  near  the  normal.      M often 

the  defervesrenrr  is  gradual,  as  in  typhoid,  by  /,y«i'«.  a  gliding 

or  gradual  d cut.      Alter  death,  as  a  rule,  the  body  r.j,ds 

as  rif/nr  iitin-tiH  takes  place.  A  remarkable  exception  exists 
in  the  body  following  death  from  Asiatic  cholera.  Tho 
temperature,  which  may  have  descended  during  '•  eolla 
and  at  tho  time  of  death  to  M3°  or  91°  F..  rises  to  100°  or 
110°  F.,  becoming  hot:  this  is  due  to  chemical  change-  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  accompanied  by  evolution  of  lo-at. 
Such  return  of  heat  is  often  interprete  I  as  a  return  of  life 
to  the  dead,  especially  when  automatic  movements  of  tho 
corpse  coexist.  The  latter  are  induced  by  tho  irritation  of 
tho  chemical  changes  upon  the  ganglionic  cells  of  tho 
spinal  cord,  which  seem  to  retain  their  vitality  later  than 
the  brain  and  medulla. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WII.I.ARD  PARKER. 

Temperature  of  the  Earth.  Sec  EAKTII,  by  PROF. 
A.  GUYOT,  PH.  D..  LL.D. 

Tempered  or  Toughened  Glass.  See  GLASS,  by 
C.  G.  LF.LAND,  A.M. 

Tem'pio  Pansa'nia,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of 
Sassari,  on  the  slope  of  the  Limbara  chain,  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  in  every  direction.  The  climate  is 
cold  in  winter,  while  the  heat  in  summer  is  excessive,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  basin  in  which  the  town  lies.  The 
buildings  are  of  polygonal  blocks  of  granite,  nnd  very  little 
lime  is  used  on  account  of  its  cost.  The  public  edifices  are 
respectable,  and  tho  houses  of  the  better  class,  arc  not  with- 
out comfort,  but  those  of  the  poor  are  very  wretched.  They 
have  no  floors  but  the  earth  ;  the  walls,  as  was  said  above, 
are  without  mortar  or  plaster,  nnd  consequently  allow  free 
passage  to  the  sharp  mountain-winds;  the  roofs  are  of 
reeds,  covered  very  imperfectly  with  clay  and  tiles,  and 
admitting  not  only  the  little  light  which  enters  the  hut,  but 
the  rain,  the  snow,  and  the  hail  as  well.  In  winter  tho 
cows  or  horses,  or  both  if  the  family  possess  them,  share 
tho  one  room,  for  generally  there  is  but  one,  with  their 
owners.  Even  here,  however,  the  new  order  of  things  is 
beginning  to  be  felt,  and  it  is  said  that  a  decided  advnnce 
in  decency,  and  oven  in  comfort,  is  perceptible  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  inhabitants  arc  laborious,  and  export 
cheese,  honey,  wool,  cork,  hides,  and  even  cattle.  P.  10,096. 

Tem'plar,  Knights,  or  Poor  Soldiers  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  a  military  and  religious  order 
founded  in  1118  or  1119  by  nine  French  gentlemen  at  Je- 
rusalem for  tho  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of  pil- 
grims. Their  rule  was  prepared  in  the  Council  of  Troves, 
and  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1128.  They  were  at  first  all 
noblo  laymen,  but  in  1 172  secular  priests  were  admitted  as 
chaplains.  In  1146  the  red-cross  banner  became  their  dis- 
tinction. They  were  at  first  bound  by  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  severe  religious  exercises.  On  the  loss  of  the 
Holy  Land  (1192)  they  occupied  Cyprus.  They  had  some 
time  previously  organized  chapters  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  their  fame  for  valor  and  piety  was  great.  Their 
wealth  and  luxury  rapidly  increased  also,  and  were  the  oc- 
casion of  their  final  overthrow.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  conjoined  efforts  of  Philip  IV.  of  France  and  1'opo 
Clement  V.  They  were  accused  of  abominable  and  un- 
heard-of crimes,  and  of  Ophitic,  Gnostic,  and  even  Moham- 
medan practices,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  Baphomet. 
In  1308  the  popo  demanded  the  aid  of  all  princes  and  prel- 
ates in  suppressing  the  order,  and  their  dissolution  was 
proclaimed  in  1312  by  tho  Council  of  Vicnne.  Their  grand 
master,  De  Molay,  was  burned  alive  in  1314,  and  consider- 
able numbers  suffered  the  same  fate  both  before  and  after 
that  date.  In  most  countries  their  property  was  in  part 
seized  by  the  sovereign,  and  in  part  turned  over  to  the 
Hospitallers  and  other  orders.  In  Portugal  the  order  never 
was  suppressed,  but  in  1317  took  the  name  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  which  name  it  still  bears ;  but  the  vows  of  poverty 
and  chastity  have  been  long  since  relinquished,  so  that  it 
is  now  a  strictly  military  order.  It  has  a  branch  in  Italy 
dependent  upon  the  Apostolic  See. 
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Tem'ple,  tp..  Franklin  co.,  Me.     P.  C40. 

Temple,  ]>.  v.  ami  tp..  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.     P.  421. 

Temple  f  !•  VXIKL).  b.  at  Reading,  Mass.,  in  1790  ;  grad- 
uate.! it  Dartmouth  College  1817  and  at  Andover  Seminary 
l-',i.  «™i  M  11  missionary-  of  tlie  American  Board  to  the 
K-,' I  1823  taking  a  printing  pNMj  was  stationed  at  Malta 
[822  S2,  and  at  Smyrna  18313-44)  printed  many  volumes 
iu  model*  Greek.  Italian,  inul  Armenian:  edited  a  maga- 
zine in  Greek;  wrote  several  religious  books  in  that  Ian- 
nan  i  return,,!  to  the  U.  S.  1S44;  was  for  two  years  a 
travellin-  a"e.u  of  tin-  board,  and  was  settled  at  Phelps, 
NY  1847-49.  !'•  at  Ke.idinj,'.  -Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1851.  His 
}.;/;•  md  l.-ti'-r*  (1855)  were  published  by  his  son,  with  an 
introduction  by  R.  S.  Storrs,  Sr.,  D.  D. 

Temple  (KHKIIKHICK),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  Nov.  30, 
IM'I:  educated  in  the  grammar  school  at  Tiverton  ;  ob- 
tained a  scholarship  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors  1842;  bceame  fellow  and 
mat  hcaiatical  tutor  there ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land  I.S16;  was  principal  of  the  training  college  at  Kneller 

ll.ill.  ir  Twickenham,  1848-55;  one  of  the  government 

inspectors  of  schools  1855-58,  and  master  of  Rugby  School 
from  1858  to  1HB9,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  is  a  chaplain  to  the  queen  ;  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  famous  Essays  and  Jtevtew*(  I860), 
and  his  confirmation  to  a  bishopric  was  ineffectually  op- 
posed by  the  conservative  party  in  the  Church.  He  wrote 
3  vols.  of  Sermons  preached  in  R»yby  Chapel  (1861-71). 
Temple  (HENRY  JOHN).  See  PALMERSTON,  VISCOUNT. 
Temple  (Sir  RICHARD),  b.  in  Worcestershire,  England, 
about  1825;  passed  through  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
India  civil  service ;  was  knighted  1 867,  and  has  been  for 
several  years  (1876)  lieutenant-governor  and  actual  ruler 
of  Bengal,  in  which  capacity  he  has  accomplished  immense 
results  for  good,  especially  during  the  famine  of  1874. 

Temple  (RiciiAiin  Mrenville),  K. «.,  EARL,  brother 
of  George  GrenviUe,  b.  in  England  Sept.  26,  1711  ;  entered 
Parliament  for  Buckingham  1734:  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom on  the  death  of  his  mother,  Hester,  Countess  Temple, 
Oct.  6,  1752;  advanced  in  political  life  by  William  Pitt, 
who  married  his  sister  Hester;  lord  of  the  admiralty  1756- 
57,  lord  privy  seal  1757-61,  and  made  a  knight  at  the 
Garter  1760.  D.  at  Stowe  Sept.  11,  1779.  His  corre- 
spondence, and  that  of  his  brother  George,  with  Pitt,  was 
C'litcd  as  The  tircm-i/le  Papers  (4  vols.,  1852-53),  by  W.  J. 
Smith. 

Temple  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1628;  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge; 
travelled  on  the  Continent  for  six  years  1647-54;  married 
1654;  resided  several  years  with  his  father  in  Ireland; 
was  a  member  of  the  Irish  convention  1660;  a  joint  com- 
missioner of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  Charles  II.  1662; 
settled  in  England  1663;  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
the  bishop  of  MUnster  1665;  was  made  a  baronet  and 
minister  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels  1666;  visited 
Holland  to  urge  the  formation  of  a  league  against  Louis 
XIV.  1667;  negotiated  the  triple  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden  Jan.,  1688;  assisted  in  perfect- 
ing the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  commissioned 
ambassador  to  the  Hague  1668;  returned  to  England  Sept., 
1670;  was  dismissed  from  office  June,  1671,  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  policy  which  had  already  (1670)  led  to  a 
secret  treaty  with  France,  but  was  again  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  the  States  General  1674  ;  assisted  at 
the  Congress  of  Nymwegen  1675-79;  devised  for  Charles 
II.  the  plan  of  his  new  privy  council  of  thirty  members 
Apr.,  1679;  declined  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  the 
same  year;  was  stricken  from  the  roll  of  privy  councillors 
1680;  served  in  Parliament  as  member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  for  a  single  session;  lived  in  retirement  at 
Sheen  or  Moor  Park  during  his  later  years,  having  as  sec- 
retary and  literary  assistant  Jonathan  Swift;  was  visited 
and  consulted  by  William  III.,  but  declined  to  return  to 
political  life.  D.  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  Jan.  27,  1699. 
Author  of  Obsenmtioiis  upon  Ike  United  Provinces  (1672), 
The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government.  Essay  upon  Aiti-init 
and  Modern  Learning,  and  other  publications,  collectively 
issued  as  his  Works  (2  vols.,  1720),  edited  with  a  Memoir 
by  Dr.  Swift. 

Temple  (WILLIAM  Q.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  3,  1824,  in 
Vermont;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  May  21, 
1810;  became  lieutenant  in  J855,  commander  in  1865,  cap- 
tain in  1870 ;  served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  during  our 
war  with  that  country,  and  in  1864  commanded  the  steamer 
Pontoosuc  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  lights.  Commended  for 
gallantry  and  recommended  for  promotion  by  Rear-Admi- 
ral Porter  in  his  official  despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1865. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 


Temple,   The.     Sec  JERUSALEM,  by  KKV.  HOWARD 

CROSBY,  S.  T.  1).,  LL.D. 

Tem'pleton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Muss.  P. 
2802. 

Templcton,  tp.,  Atchison  co.,  Mo.     P.  974. 

Templeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Prince  George  co.,  Va.  P. 
1326. 

Tem'poral  Bones  [Lat.  lempnrn,  the  "temples"  of 
the  head],  a  pair  of  irregular  bones  which  in  man  consti- 
tute a  portion  of  the  sides  and  base  of  the  skull.  Each  con- 
sists of  (1)  a  stiitttiiifitit  portion,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  ex- 
panded neural  spine  of  the  second  cephalic  vertebra;  (2)  a 
mastoid  portion  ;  and  (3)  a  pt'tnuiH  portion.  Some  regard 
these  two  last  as  parts  of  the  splanchno  skeleton  rather  than 
of  the  vertebral  skeleton,  considering  them  as  structurally 
parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  although  they  are  func- 
tionally, at  least  in  part,  identified  with  the  rest  of  the  tem- 
poral bones.  But  others  regard  the  mastoid  as  belonging 
to  the  neural  arch  of  the  second  vertebra.  The  zygomatic 
process  reaches  forward  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  squa- 
mous  portion,  and  joins  the  malar  bone,  forming  the  zygo- 
matic arch  ;  while  attached  to  the  petrous  portion  are  a 
long  styloid  process  and  a  nearly  circular  auditory  process, 
the  pleurapophyses,  or  ril>s,  of  the  third  and  second  verte- 
bra; of  the  skull.  Attached  to  the  mnstoid  portion  is  the 
mastoid  (teat-shaped)  process,  which  after  puberty  becomes 
hollowed  into  a  number  of  mastoid  cells. 

Temporal  Power.  See  PAPAL  STATES  and  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Tenacity  of  Metals,  etc.  See  STRENGTH  OF  MA- 
TERIALS, by  W.  A.  NORTON. 

Tenancy  from  Year  to  Year.  See  TENANT  FOR 
YEARS. 

Ten'ancy  in  Common  (in  law)  is  a  particular  mode 
of  owning  the  same  parcel  of  land  in  undivided  shares  by 
two  or  more  persons,  so  that  while  neither  is  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  particular  portion,  each  is  en- 
titled to  an  equal  possession  of  the  whole,  and  the  pos- 
session of  one  is  that  of  all.  The  statutes  of  the  various 
States  have  so  radically  changed  the  common-law  doctrines 
that,  as  the  general  rule,  whatever  in  England  would  have 
been  a  joint-tenancy  is  in  the  U.  S.  a  tenancy  in  common; 
e.  g.  when  land  is  conveyed  to  two  or  more  by  the  same 
deed,  or  is  devised  to  them  by  will,  or  is  inherited  in  un- 
divided parts  by  a  number  of  heirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  undivided  shares  need  not  be  acquired  by  all  the  hold- 
ers at  the  same  time  nor  from  the  same  source,  nor  be  of 
an  equal  amount  nor  of  the  same  estate.  Every  owner  in 
common  has  a  complete  power  of  disposal  over  his  un- 
divided share;  it  is  liable  for  his  debts;  it  may  be  mort- 
gaged, conveyed,  devised,  inherited  ;  is  subject  to  dower 
or  curtesy.  Finally,  in  every  case  of  an  ownership  in  com- 
mon, one  or  more  of  the  owners  may  always  enforce  against 
the  others  a  partition  of  the  land;  that  is,  a  judicial  sep- 
aration of  the  hitherto  undivided  shares,  and  a  distribution 
of  these  ascertained  portions,  so  that  the  common  owner- 
ship will  be  thereby  ended,  and  in  place  thereof  each  per- 
son will  become  entitled  to  his  own  individual  allotment. 
(See  articles  JOINT  TENANCY  and  PARTITION.) 

JOHN  NORTON  POM  F.ROY. 

Ten'ant  for  Years,  at  Will,  and  by  Sufferance. 
Estates  or  tenancies  for  years  are  interests  in  land  granted 
for  some  definite  period  of  time,  and  embrace  those  for  a 
single  year  or  less,  as  well  as  those  for  any  fixed  number 
of  years,  however  great.  At  the  common  law  these  inter- 
ests, no  matter  for  how  long  a  time  they  are  to  last,  even 
for  1000  years,  are  inferior  to  estates  for  life  or  in  fee;  but 
in  some  of  the  States  leases  for  100  years  or  more  have  been 
partially  assimilated  by  statute  to  inheritances.  The  estate 
for  years,  with  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  possesses  the 
quality  of  personal  rather  than  of  real  property,  for  on  the 
death  of  the  lessee  his  remaining  interest  in  the  land  goes 
not  to  his  heirs,  but  to  his  executors  or  administrators.  In 
modern  law  the  tenancy  is  created  by  a  contract  called  a 
lease,  whereby  one  party,  the  lessor,  and  generally  the 
owner,  lets  to  another,  the  lessee  or  tenant,  the  possession 
of  the  specified  land,  building,  or  part  of  a  building  for  a 
definite  period  of  time  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  The 
word  "term" — from  terminus,  a  "boundary"  —  is  often 
used  to  designate  both  the  period  during  which  the  tenant's 
interest  is  to  last,  and  also  the  interest  itself.  By  the  stat- 
ute of  frauds  leases  for  more  than  a  certain  designated 
time  must  be  in  writing  in  order  to  be  fully  binding  accord- 
ing to  their  provisions.  In  England  and  in  several  of  the 
American  States  this  maximum  period  for  an  oral  lease  is 
three  years:  in  New  York  and  many  other  States  it  is  one 
year.  Verbal  lettings  for  thc?e  terms,  or  for  less,  arc  in 
every  way  valid,  and  even  a  verbal  contract  for  a  longer 
term  is  not  absolutely  void.  In  addition  to  the  letting  of 
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the  prcmi.-i".,  Icasi •<  may.  :unl   usually  do,  contain  various 

.laiions  of  \\hich  liiorc  are  two  generic  cla-.-e.-,  co\e 

:ni  1  conditions.      A  covenant  i<  simply  an  agreement 

to  do  M  no!  I  •  ilo   -"|IM !    in  i  elcrence  to  the  pieim   • 

may  lie  made  either  by  tin;  lessor  or  the  lessee;  a«,  for  ex- 
ample, l!i.-  !:illiT  may  agree  to  pay  rent,  not  t»  asML'n  or 
nil  le.-lct,  not  lei  u-i-  tin.  premi-cs  III  a  certain  niiiniMT.  and 
the  like,  while  the  former  may  agree  to  repair,  to  rebuild 
in  e:i.-e  of  lire,  I"  pay  the  taxc-.  etc-.  A  edliditioil  i-  an 
agreement  n.  e--:irily  by  the  leniinl.  willl  a  further  pro- 
vision tllllt  if  he  tail-  l.i  perl'orin,  (lie  lea-e  i  -  lo  twCOtnC 
v<ii.|  at  the.  option  of  tin-  landlord,  who  may  theienpon  Inter 
and  n-umcihr  pos-e.-simi.  Any  and  nil  agreement*  of  the 
I«HM  may  lie  thus  forlilicd  and  enforce. I  by  eondition-,  but 

the   soli;   remedy  for   the    lireai-h  of  a   nivr vcnalit  is   an 

a.-ii  in  f,ii-  damage*.  The  rightsof  the  tenant  may  h. 
mr  I  up  us  follows:  Complete  possession  during  the  con- 
tinual:^' "I  Ihr  c-tatc,  :ii>  i  i  -fa  -unable  use  in  all  mode*  and 
for  all  purposes  to  whieh  the  preini-c-  ate  adapted,  nnle^: 
susll  use  is  restricted  and  regulated  by  the  contract.  As 
Ion;;  a-  MI  -on  liiiou  ha-  li.-en  Inukcn,  he  hus  the  exclusive 
right  of  pus-cssion,and  neither  the  landlord  nor  a  stranger 
can  enter  except  by  his  liccu-c.  [f  not  prohibited  by  the 
contract,  he  may  assign  the  lease  or  sublet  the  premises  or 
any  part  thereof.  An  assignment  consists  in  a  transfer  of 
the  entire  interest  the  whole  remainder  of  the  term,  and 
the  as-ignec  then  becomes  liable  for  all  the  rent  accru- 
ing while  ho  continues  to  hold  the  lease,  but  if  lie  in 
turn  transfers  it,  his  liability  for  any  subsequent  rent 
ce  i  cs.  The  duties  of  the  tenant  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  lie  is  bound  to  perform  all  his  conditions  and 
covenants  contained  in  the  instrument.  The  most  im- 
port'int  of  ihcs,.  is  his  covenant  to  pay  rent.  His  liability 
for  the  rent  continues  during  the  entire  term  ;  he  does  not 
free  himself  from  it  by  assigning,  since  it  arises  out  of  his 
express  contract  t->  pay,  as  well  as  out  of  his  possession 
and  intere-t,  while  the  assignee's  liability  results  solely 
from  his  interest.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  law, 
between  the  lessor  nnd  lessee  there  is  privity  both  of  con- 
t  e-tate,  while  between  the  lessor  nnd  assignee 
there  is  only  11  privity  of  estate.  In  New  York  and  many 
other  States  th  •  statutes  provide  summary  proceedings  by 
which  the  landlord  may  dispossess  a  tenant. who  fails  to 
pay  his  rent,  even  though  the  lease  contains  no  condition 
in  reference  to  the  matter.  The  tenant's  liability  for  the 
rent  ceases  if  he  is  evicted  from  the  whole  of  the  premises 
by  a  person  holding  a  title  paramount  to  that  of  the  land- 
lord (that  is,  by  the  true  owner),  or  if  he  is  evicted  from  a 
portion  of  the  premises  by  the  landlord  himself.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  tenant  is  not  permitted  to  deny 
his  landlord's  title,  and  on  that  ground  refuse  to  pay  the 
rent,  as  long  as  th«re  has  been  no  eviction  by  a  true  owner 
or  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  parties  equivalent  to  an 
eviction.  Unless  he  agrees  to  do  so,  the  landlord  is  not 
bound  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  lease.  In  the  absence  of  express  stipulations 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  tenant's  duty  to  make  all  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  he  is  responsible  for  waste  caused  or  ' 
sufl'ere  1  by  himself.  Even  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
by  lire  or  by  the  elements  did  not,  at  the  common  law, 
afloat  the  tenant's  liability  for  rent.  This  hard  rule  has 
been  altered  by  statute  in  New  York  and  other  Slates, 
wlii -h  permits  the  tenant  to  surrender  the  lease  if  the 
buildings  are  destroyed  by  fire  or  rendered  untenantable 
by  storms,  floods,  or  other  agencies  without  his  fault,  neg- 
lect, or  procurement. 

A  truant  a!  trill  is  one  who  holds  possession  of  land* 
during  the  will  of  the  landlord  or  of  himself,  so  that  cither 
may  terminate  the  holding  at  any  time  by  his  own  act. 
Anciently,  whenever  a  person  held  possession  of  land  un- 
der «n  agreement  to  pay  rent,  but  without  any  stipulation 
as  to  lime,  he  was  a  tenant  at  will:  but  in  modern  times 
such  facts,  and  especially  the  rent,  constitute  a  "tenancy  j 
from  year  to  year,"  which  requires  a  notice  of  six  months  I 
for  its  termination.  Tenancies  purely  at  will  now  arise  ' 
when  the  landlord  permits  the  premises  to  be  occupied 
without  rent  and  with  no  agreement  as  to  time,  and  also 
when  the  parties  expressly  agree  that  the  occupation  shall 
In-  at  will,  although  rent  is  paid.  At  the  common  law  no 
notice  to  quit  is  required  to  end  a  tenancy  purely  at  will) 
any  act  by  the  landlord  in  assertion  of  his  right  to  the 
possession  is  sufficient  to  produce  that  result.  In  several 
ot  the  Slates  a  notice  td  quit  is  made  necessary  by  statute; 
in  New  Ydrk  it  must  be  given  thirty  days  before  the  time 
designated. 

A   tfiutiit   bif  unfit-rune?  is  a  person'  who,  having  been 

rightfully  in  possession  of  land  by  pi-rmissir f  the  owner. 

continues  to  hold  the  same  after  the  time  to  which  he  was 
entitled  has  expired,  lie  has  no  estate,  interest,  or  right 
to  the  possession,  but  simply  the  possession.  He  holds 
merely  by  the  sufferance  of  the  owner,  and  his  only  sem- 


blance of  legal  intercxt  or  advantage  if,  that  he  in  not  lia- 
ble us  a  trespasser  until  the  owner  has  entered  and  put  an 
'  11  1  hi  his  occupation.  JOHN  NOHTON  POMI:IIOY. 

Tcnns'srrim,  a  divisidii  df  the   Itritish   prdvinee  df 
Burma)),  forming  part  of  the  British  empiie  in   hi'lia.  con 

I   tains   an   urea   of  .|ii.7:;u    -<|.  m..  with    .»7li.7Do    inhal 
and  is   (hat   tract  of  count. y  lying   between    III0  to   17°  N. 

I   hit.,  along  the  eastern    side  of  the  Bay  of   Bengal,  and    be 

tui  cu  it   and  a   biu'li  chain  ot    lull     al t   lo  miles  inland. 

It  includes  the  Mergui  Archipelago  that  is,  the  chain  of 
i-lauds  along  the  coast,  nnd  I  :>  to  L'll  miles  distant  Iroin  it. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  thinly  popu- 
late.1.  and  milch  inler-ectc.t  by  ^ticanis.  The  L'lcat  boulld- 
ary  ranixe  is  ;>nou  feet  high  :  in  the  latitude  of  Tavoy  it  in 
40  miles  wide,  whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  Id  miles 
near  .Mergui.  The  whole  range  i  <  covered  with  pathless 
jungle,  and  may  be  said  to  be  v.iihoul  a  human  habitation. 
The  co;M  is  \  ery  irregular  and  low  In-  Mime  miles  inland, 

j  consisting  of  uncultivated  mangrove  i-lands.  'file  princi- 
pal river  is  the  Tenas-erim  ;  itgi\es  its  name  to  the  di\  i - 

j  sion,  rises  in  about  15°  N.  Int..  and  empties  itself  into  the 

(  sea  by  two  mouths,  the  northern  of  which  is  the  more 
easily  navigable  for  large  ships.  The  soil  is  clayey,  mixed 
with  a  good  deal  of  sand.  Uicc  is  the  staple  product  :  the 
cultivation  of  sesamnm  and  fruit  trees  in  verv  productive. 
Coal  has  been  discovered,  and  found  to  be  well  adapted  l<u 
steamers,  having  a  low  spccitic  gravity  :  ores  of  excellent 
tin.  copper,  magnesia,  and  iron  are  opened  in  abundance. 
The  climate  is  moist  and  depressing  for  a  part  of  the  year, 
but  cooler,  and  on  the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  Knropean 
constitution,  than  any  other  part  of  India;  the  mean  an- 
nual  temperature  at  Tavoy  is  79.5°  F.  The  division  com- 

! irises  five  districts;  the  head-quarters  are  at  Manltnain.  a 
arge  town  with  6.'!,oj.1  inhabitants,  to  whieh  the  post- 
steamers  from  Rangoon  run  twice  a  month.  The  gross  rev- 
enue receipts  of  the  division  amount  to  £211,240  a  year; 
the  trade  in  merchandise  is  improving,  and  had  risen  in 
1873  to  £1,241,815:  the  principal  export  is  rice,  of  which 
from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  are  shipped  to  China  and 
other  Eastern  markets.  Tavoy  and  Mergui  were  taken 
by  the  British  as  early  as  1757;  the  island  was  ceded  by 
Burmah  in  1826.  E.  SCIILAGINTWKIT. 

Tench  [Fr.  tenckt],  the  English  name  of  the  Tinc«  n,l- 
fjari*,  a  fish  belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidic,  abundant 
in  European  streams  and  lakes,  and  the  only  member  of 
its  genus.  It  has  a  compressed,  fusiform  shape,  the  trunk 
covered  with  small  scales,  the  lateral  line  little  decurved, 
the  head  conic  in  profile,  the  mouth  small,  and  with  a  small 
barbel  at  each  corner,  the  dorsal  above  the  pectorals,  and 
short,  the  anal  also  short,  and  the  caudal  little  emarginated  ; 
the  pharyngeal  teeth  are  compressed,  club-shaped,  and  in 
one  row,  generally  five  on  the  left  and  four  on  the  right 
side;  the  rays  are  I).  11,  A.  10.  P.  17.  V.  10;  the  color  is 
generally  dark  greenish-olive  above  and  on  the  sides,  lighter 
below;  the  fins  dark-brownish.  It  occasionally  attains  a 
length  of  nearly  three  feet  and  a  weight  of  twelve  pounds, 
but  does  not  often  weigh  more  than  three  pound-.  It  pre- 
fers rather  deep  and  weedy,  and  apparently  even  foul  water. 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life.  The  female  spawns  in  the  spring 
••  when  wheat  is  in  blossom."  The  fish  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  possess  healing  properties.  It  is  r>y  some  rather 
esteemed  as  a  table-fish.  TiiconoiiF.  UII.L. 

Tencin',de  (CI.AUDISE  ALEXANDRINE  (>U£IUN),  MAR- 
QUISE, b.  at  Grenoble,  France,  in  1681  ;  was  compelled  by 
her  parents  to  enter  a  nunnery  in  her  native  city,  much 
against  her  own  will,  and  was  subsequently  removed  to 
another  monastery  near  Lyons  of  a  less  rigorous  discipline, 
but  fled  in  1714  to  Paris,  and  was  released  from  her  vows  by 
the  pope  through  the  influence  of  her  powerful  friends,  espe- 
cially through  that  of  Fontenelle.  She  was  the  mistress  of 
D'Argenson,  Bolingbroke,  Marshal  Uxelles,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, Cardinal  Dubois,  Law  (by  whose  aid  she  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune),  Destouchcs-Canon  (who  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  D'Alembert,  the  most  celebrated  of  her  children), 
and  many  others.  In  1720  she  was  for  a  short  time  con- 
fined in  the  Bastile  on  account  of  a  duel  in  which  one  of 
her  lovers  had  been  killed.  But  at  the  same  time  she  was 
one  of  the  stars  of  Parisian  society,  and  is  said  to  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  its  tone.  Her  salon  was 
frequented  by  the  most  celebrated  litterateurs,  and  she  her- 
self was  an  authoress  of  repute :  she  wrote  Mfmmret  dn 
('•>niti  I//-  t'njinninyfa,  Le  Sitye  fte  C'tltlft,  Lt-x  ^fftlhf^^•n  ilf 
1'AnHiur,  Anecdotes  de  In  Cotir  et  (In  Iteyite  d' Edottnrtl  //., 
lint  il'Auyltlfrre.  D.  at  Paris  Dec.  4.  1749.  Her  son, 
li'Alcmbert,  was  rescued  from  the  foundling  hospital  and 
educated  by  his  father.  xller  works  have  been  edited  in  ."> 
rolt  ;  IS2.">)  by  Jay  and  Kticnne;  they  were  formerly  pub- 
lishe,!  with  those  of  Madame  l.a  Fayctte. 

Tcn'der  [I. at.  fmoW,  to  "stretch"  or  "extend"],  in 
law,  is  an  oiler  to  deliver  either  money  or  chattels  due  in 
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I  (ir  obligation,  in  such  form  and 


inn    III;*   reiucai   UJMUI  MW*B<WWM 
al'ti'rnard   niise  the  objection.     The  i 


the  presence  of  the  creditor,  so  that  the  power  and  wish  to 
deliver  il  may  bo  openly  shown,  unless  the  peremptory  na- 
ture of  iiis  refusal  or  other  conduct  on  his  part  amount  to 
a  waiver  of  this  condition.  If  any  specific  place  of  pay- 
ment has  been  agreed  upon,  the  tender  must  be  made  there; 
but  if  no  surh  place  has  been  designated,  it  may  be  mado 
wherever  the  creditor  is  found.  A  valid  tender  of  money 
does  not  discharge  the  debt;  it  simply  cuts  off  all  interest 
from  that  date  ami  all  costs  of  suit;  and  even  to  produce 
this  effect  it  must  at  all  times  be  kept  good — that  is,  the 
debtor  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  pay  whenever  a  de- 
mand is  subsequently  made  upon  him.  Although  a  tender 
docs  not  discharge  the  debt,  it  may  operate  to  destroy  a 
lien — for  example  of  a  mortgage — held  by  the  creditor  as 
security  for  the  payment.  Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Tendon,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  a  white  fibrous  tis- 
sue connecting  the  end  of  a  muscle  with  the  bone  which  it 
is  intended  to  move.  It  has  sometimes  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
drical cord,  sometimes  of  a  broad  ribbon,  and  in  a  few 
cases  of  a  wide,  thin  sheet,  but  it  is  always  inextensiblc 
and  inelastic,  and  transfers  at  once  the  motion  imparted 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  the  bone  into  which  it 
is  inserted. 

Tendon,  Achilles'.  See  ACHILLES'  TENDON-. 
Ten'drac,  the  French  name  conferred  on  the  genus 
EriculnH,  a  member  of  the  family  Centelidaj.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  TANREC  (which  see),  but  the  teeth  are  larger, 
especially  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  prcmolars  follow 
closely  after  the  canines  :  there  are  four  (2  X  2)  incisors  in 
the  lower  as  well  as  upper  jaw.  It  is  about  a  third  smaller 
than  the  hedgehog  of  Europe,  which  it  considerably  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  island 
of  Madagascar.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tene'brio  [Lat.  tenebrit,  "darkness"],  (  Tenebrio  moli- 
lor),  a  coleopterous  insect  allied  to  the  Rliip*,  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  smooth,  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  wings 
and  wing-covers,  short  antennae  and  stout  legs ;  is  common 
in  granaries,  mills,  and  other  places  where  meal  or  flour  is 
kept,  and  is  most  active  during  night.  Its  larva,  about  an 
inch  long,  thin,  smooth,  of  an  ochreous  color  with  rusty 
bands,  with  six  small  feet  and  two  short  antennae,  is  the  so- 
called  meal-worm,  which  often  does  considerable  injury. 

Ten'edos,  a  small  island  in  the  JEge&n  Sea,  17  miles 
S.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  7000,  partly  Greeks 
and  partly  Turks.     It  is  celebrated  for  its  exquisite  wine. 
Ten'ement  [Lat.  tenemeatum,  from  tenere,  to  "hold"]. 
In  the  common  law  this  word  denotes  anything  of  a  per- 
manent nature— that  is,  not  a  movable  or  chattel— which 
may  be  holdcn  from  a  superior  lord  or  of  which  tenure 
may  be  predicated.     An  ancient  phrase  of  the  En°-lish  law 
describes  real  property  as  consisting  in  "  lands,  tenements 
and  hereditaments."     "Tenement"  is  a  word  of  broader 
meaning  than  "  land,"  for  it  applies  to  a  large  class  of 
incorporeal  rights  which  are  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  kind 
of  property  that  may  be  holdcn,  as  well  as  to  corporeal 
tt  includes  not  only  land,  and  the  buildings  and 
•  fixtures  forming  a  part  thereof,  but  also  rights  issu- 
;  out  of  or  connected  with  land,  such  as  rents,  commons 
ts  or  servitudes,  profits  <J  prendre,  and  the  like! 
The  term  had  its  origin  in  the  system  of  feudal  tenures 
by  virtue  of  which  all  lands  were  held  from  superior  lords 
in  consideration  of  some  feudal  service,  cither  military  or 
»ving  a  pecuniary  value.     The  person  thus  holding  an 
estate  was  therefore  termed  a  "tenant,"  and  the  property 
ed,  whether  it  was  land  or  a  rent  in  fee  or  for  life  issuing 
>f  land,  or  an  easement  annexed  to  the  land,  was  called 
a     tenement,    a  holding  or  thing  held.     If  the  estate  in 
f»  or  tor  l,fe  was  thus  held  by  a  "  free-man,"  in  contradis 
net,™  to  a  vilam  or  serf,  it  was  anciently  denominated 
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grades  of  ownership — estates  in  fee  or  for  life — in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  lower  grades,  or  estates  for  years. 
In  modern  and  popular  nomenclature  the  word  *'  tenement" 
is  often  used  in  wills,  deeds,  and  other  instruments  to  des- 
ignate any  building  for  habitation  or  occupation,  such  as 
a  din-lling-house  or  messuage,  shop,  warehouse,  and  the 
like.  This  use  of  the  term  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  in  England  such  buildings  are  generally  occupied  by 
tenants  or  lessees,  rather  than  by  their  owners  in  fee.  (The 
reader  may  further  consult  the  articles  on  the  FKUIIAL 
SYSTEM  and  on  the  various  kinds  and  incidents  of  real 
property.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMKIIOY. 

Tencra'ni  (PIETFIO),  b.  at  Torano,  near  Carrara,  Nov. 
11,  17.S1):  was  a  pupil  in  sculpture  of  Canova,  and  also  of 
Thorwaldsen.  His  principal  works  arc— a  /'.i/./,,  „.,>/,  il,c 

Vilte  nf  I'anrlnrn,  a  group  of  Venn*  inn/  l'xi/,-/ir,  a  \'ruiu 
rcrtiiitiiif,  mith  Cupid  dmwiiii/  n  Thorn  from  her  font,  a  I'ip- 
imj  Finn,,  ii  I'mrifi.r,  a  statue  of  Ho'limr  for  Colombia,  a 
bas-relief  representing  the  Drponition  from  the  Cnm*.  the 
Aui/rl  of  the.  Limt  Jnrlyment,  a  statue  of  great  power:  busts 
of  Thorwaldsen,  of  Pius  IX.,  etc.,  and  many  other  works 
for  churches  and  cemeteries.  I),  at  Home  Dec.  14,  18li9. 

Tencriffe',  the  largest  of  the  Canary  Islands  (see 
CAN  AH  IKS),  comprises  an  area  of  about  900  sq.  m.,  with 
about  90,000  inhabitants.  The  coasts  are  rocky  and  wild, 
and  afford  only  one  good  harbor,  that  of  Santa  Cruz  de  San- 
tiago. The  interior  is  mountainous,  and  in  the  centre  the 
ground  rises  in  the  mighty  volcano  of  Pico  de  Tcyde  to  a 
height  of  12,182  feet.  The  upper  half  of  this  peak  is  rug- 
ged and  barren,  covered  with  pumice-stone  nnd  lava  block's, 
always  emitting  sulphurous  vapors  through  its  crevices, 
and  generally  enveloped  with  a  girdle  of  clouds,  through 
which  its  top  pierces  like  a  spear.  The  middle  region  is 
clad  with  beautiful  forests  of  chestnut  anil  oak,  aTid  the 
foot,  as  well  as  the  hills  and  valleys  around  it,  is  covered 
with  vineyards,  olive  and  almond  groves,  wheatfields,  and 
orchards  in  which  oranges  and  figs  ripen  to  perfection. 
Principal  town,  Santa  Cruz  de  Santiago. 

Tencriffe  Wine,  a  white  wine  from  the  Canaries,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  madeira.  It  is  somewhat  acid,  and 
has  when  good  a  nutty  and  aromatic  bouquet.  Its  percent- 
age, by  measure,  of  alcohol  varies  from  16.61  to  19.79,  and 
it  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  average  sherry. 
Tenhas'sen,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Minn.  P. 314. 
Teniers'  (DAVID),  called  THE  ELDER,  b.  at  Antwerp  in 
1582;  studied  painting;  visited  Rome:  settled  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  d.  there  in  1649.  He  painted  genre  pieces, 
mostly  scenes  of  the  evory-day  life  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Flemish  population,  picnics,  fairs,  alehouse  scenes, 
charlatans,  etc.,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation,  but  w:is, 
nevertheless,  entirely  outshone  by  his  son,  DAVID  TENIERS, 
called  THE  YOUNGER,  who  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1610; 
educated  partly  in  his  father's  studio,  partly  in  that  of 
Rubens,  and  appointed  court-painter  to  the  archduke  Leo- 
pold William  of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Flemish  prov- 
inces, and  afterward  superintendent  nnd  director  of  his 
picture-gallery.  He  painted  both  biblical  and  historical 
subjects  and  landscapes,  but  his  masterpieces  are  genre 
pictures.  He  resided  first  in  Brussels,  afterward  at  Lcrck, 
where  he  built  a  splendid  mansion,  Dry  Toren,  and  where 
he  d.  Feb.  11,  1685.  He  was  a  rapid  worker,  and  produced 
more  than  1000  pictures,  but  his  fame  was  so  great  that  ho 
could  hardly  satisfy  the  demand  and  fill  the  incoming  or- 
ders. Philip  IV.  of  Spain  had  a  separate  gallery  arranged 
in  his  palace  for  Tcniers's  pictures.  Excellent  "specimens 
of  his  art  are  also  in  Vienna  and  at  the  Louvre,  although 
Louis  XIV.  felt  very  little  sympathy  for  him,  and  ordered 
his  pictures  to  be  removed  out  of  his  way. 

Ten  Mile,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Macon  co.,  Mo.  P.  1518. 
Ten  mile,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.  P.  1736. 
Ten  Mile  River,  tp.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  P.  80. 
Ten'nant  (SMITHSON),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Selby, 
Yorkshire,  England,  Nov.  30,  1761;  was  distinguished  in 
childhood  for  his  fondness  for  chemistry  and  physics;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Edinburgh  under  Dr.  Black  1781-82;  was 
a  resident  member  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  1782-86, 
and  of  Emanuel  College  1786-89;  travelled  in  Denmark 
and  Sweden  1784,  visiting  the  mines  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  chemist  Scheele,  whose  recent 
discoveries  he  much  admired;  resided  for  some  time  in 
I  aris  and  the  Netherlands  engaged  in  chemical  studies; 
became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  1785.  and  resided  in 
London  from  1789  until  1813,  when  he  was  elected  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Cambridge.  D.  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at 
Boulogne  Feb.  22,  1815.  Author  of  eight  papers  on  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy  in  the  Philosophical  Traiuuctimu ; 
was  the  discoverer  of  the  purely  carbonic  character  of  the 
diamond,  of  the  identity  of  emery  and  corundum,  and  of 
the  minerals  osmium  and  iridium." 
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Tcnnnnt  (\Vn.i.i.m),  LI..D.,  b.  at  Ki-tcr  An-irulher, 
Fifcdlirc,  Scotland,  May  I...  I7M;  became  u  i-rl|i|ilc-  in 
rh:l  liioo  I  ;  studied  nt  tin?  1  nneisity  of  St.  Andrew's 
17!l'.l  I^.H  :  was  for  noun:  years  clerk  IK  his  liruthcr,  a  corn- 
f  i  :tnr  at  < «  lasLjow.  :in<l  afterward  ill  iiis  nati\  e  town  :  pub- 
li'lied  Tin  .tiiiirr  Ciiui-rrt  (|s|li,  ii  poem  in  the  Scottish 

dialc't,  nil  I  ,\n*ti-r  r'ini-,  «  I'-mii  in  .S'i>  I 'until*  (IML'i. 
in  ottarn  rimii.  both  descriptive  of  rural  Scottish  life, 
whi 'h  gradually  a -quired  popularity;  wa«  pari-h  school- 
master of  Ilunins  1812-lfi,  and  at  Lasswade  IS1H--I";  in- 
.|iiirel  (In:  Arnlii.-.  BjriH,  anil  Persian  languages:  taught 
I),  icntal  anil  classical  languages  in  the  iwa<l<-iny  of  Dollar, 
Clackmannanshirc,  I  s  I !!-:!  I  ;  became  in  l,SI!l  professor  of 
Oriental  Ian  ,'iia'_'cs  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Anlrew's, 
and  subsc  (iicntlv  was  also  professor  of  Hebrew  in  l-Min- 
hiir,'j  Coll. •_'<-.  II.  near  Hollar  Fell.  15,  1818.  Author  of 
several  later  poem-  ami  dramas  which  were  not  successful. 
of  a.  Hi/rim-  inn/  1'liul.lii-  Oranutar  (1840),  •  /../.../  Allnn 
It-'  •<•  "/  i  [898),  ami  of  numerous  contributions  to  pcriod- 
i  -:il-.  in  -hiding  some  translations  from  Oriental  poets. 

Tcn'iifmnnn  (Wit, HIM. M  GOTTI.IKBI.  b.  at  Hrcmbach, 
near  10  -furt.  Prussian  Saxony,  Doc.  7.  1701  ;  studied  theol- 

M,v\;  :l  "d   philosophy,   lit    Krfllrt    Illl'l  .lellll,   11 II '  1    V. 

p  tiiite  I  professor  of  philosophy  in  I  798  at  Jena,  and  in  I  Ml  I 
at  Ma  -burg,  when-  he  d.  Sept.  SO,  isl'.l.  His  principal  work 
is  hi-  Oftchiolttt  ,1,-r  /'/,//„,,„;,*,>  (II  vols.,  179S-18KI).  Of 
this  work  he  gave  in  1S12  an  abridgment,  tfritndri**  der 
iiYv. 7; /'.•/,?.•  ./.'.-  /'/.."/<.«../, /I/.-,  which  has  been  often  repnb 
I.  and  translated  into  English  by  Arthur  Johnson 
(Oxfird,  18321.  Among  his  other  works  is  a  System  der 
Platoniti-hi-n  PkUonpM*  (4  vols.,  1792-94). 

Ten'ncnt  (GILBERT),  b.  in  county  Armagh,  Ireland, 
Feb.  ft,  170:!:  came  to  Philadelphia  in  171*  with  Ms  father, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  whom  he  aided  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  academy  ;  studied  medieine  and  theology  ;  was 
od  lined  pastor  of  a  church  at  New  Ilrunswick.  N..f.,  1726, 
where  ho  remained  until  1743;  travelled  in  N'cw  England 
1711)  II.  pn-ichin-.;  with  great  success  as  a  coadjutor  of 
Whltc'ield  in  his  revival  labors;  founded  at  Philadelphia 
in  171.'!  a  Presbyterian  chureh  composed  of  followers  of 
Whitcfield  ;  visited  various  parts  of  the  colonies  as  a  re- 
vivalist ;  published  an  account  of  the  revival  of  1744,  sev- 
eral volumes  of  .sertnons,  and  many  .single  addresses,  and 
visited  Hn:;land  1 7 J.'i  to  solicit  cnntributions  for  Princeton 
College.  D.  at  Philadelphia  July  23,  1764. 

Tcnncnt  (Sir  JAM  us  Emerson),  BART.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
licll'ast,  Ireland,  Apr.  7,  1794,  son  of  William  Emerson,  a 
wealthy  merchant;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
travelled  after  graduation  (1824—25)  through  Europe  and 
(lie  Levant,  also  in  Greece,  where  he  met  Lord  Myron  and 
became  an  enthusiast  for  Grecian  independence;  published 
A  Picture  n/ Greece  in  1835  (1826),  Letter*  f mm  the  .Eyeau 
or  Grecian  Inlands  (2  vols.,  1829  J,  and  a  History  of  Modern 
Greece  (2  vols.,  1830);  was  called  to  the  bar  1831,  but 
never  practised;  married  (June,  1831)  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  William  Tcnnent,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Bel- 
fast, whose  name  and  arms  he  assumed  by  royal  license  in 
the  fdlowin^  year;  was  chosen  for  Belfast  as  a  Whig  to 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament  1H32,  and  several  times  sub- 
sequently; withdrew  from  the  Whigs,  along  with  Lord 
Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  in  what  was  called  the 
"Derby  dilly;"  was  subsequently  an  efficient  supporter 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  was  secretary  to  the  Indian  board 
1841-15;  published  a  work  on  Delylum  (2  vols.,  1841)  and 
a  TrctttHC  tin  (-iipifrifffit  of  DCHIIJHH  fur  Printed  Fabric* 
( IS  II ) ;  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing  copy- 
right in  designs  1S43;  was  knighted  and  appointed  civil 
secretary  to  the  colonial  government  of  Ceylon  July,  1845  ; 
filled  that  post  until  Dec.,  1850;  was  chosen  to  Parliament 
for  Lisburn  1851 ;  was  secretary  to  the  poor  law  board  under 
the  Conservative  administration  of  1852;  was  subsequently 
(1852-07)  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  to  the  board  of  trade, 
and  retired  from  office  with  a  baronetcy  Feb.  5,  1867.  D. 
at  London  Mar.  6,  1869.  Author  of  (Jhrittlmiiti/  in  Ci-i/lim 
(1850\  UViir,  it*  I'*?  mi,/  Tnjtnliim  (1855),  The  Ktori/  of  the 
Gnat  (1864),  and  The  Wild  Elephant  (1867),  besides  his 
chief  work,  Crylan,  an  Account  of  the  fa/and,  Phytif.nl, 
Ififtin-irii/,  mill  Topoi/rajihirnl,  etc.  (2  vols.,  1859).  He 

also  contributed  largely  to  Note*  and  Querir*  and  Land 
and  Wntr.r  ;  wrote  the  articles  "  Tarshish,"  "  Trincomalie," 
and  "Wine-making"  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Eiii-i/rlnji.riliu 
llritiuinii-n,  and  republished  a  portion  of  his  larger  work, 
with  additions,  under  the  title  .S7v •/.•//,•»  ,./'//,,  \,,iiin,l  It'n- 
tori/  of  Ceylon  (1861),  with  illustrations  from  original 
drawings. 

Tennent  (Wir.i,iA«),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Gilbert,  b.  in 
county  Antrim,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1705;  came  to  America 
with  his  family  171S;  studied  theology  under  his  brother 
at  New  Brunswick;  had  a  remarkable  mtah-psy  or  trance 
which  continued  three  days,  during  which  he  had  every 


appearance  of  being  dead,  and  so  completely  lost  all  mem- 
ory nf  bis  past  lite  that  he  had  to  be  taught  to  read  uncw  : 
i- d  hi-  memory  by  a  sudden  shock  in  the  head,  and 
related  extraordinary  \  i-ion-  of  licaien  a-  -cen  during  the 
si  lie  of  trance,  and  of  lieini;  sent  back  to  earth  by  a  hen 
\enly  messenger;  was  ordained  pa-tor  ot  the  I'rcsl.y terian 

church  at   freehold,  \.  .1..  Ovt>  - •'.  IT-o.  U  si ttNH  to  bis 

brother  John,  and  tilled  that  post  forty-four  years  until  his 
death,  Mar.  H.  1777.  lie  published  a  few  occa-innal  ser- 
mons, some  of  which  were  included  in  a  volume  entitled 

>''    /    ,,I'IIKI   Illl'l    Ellllll*    Illf    till       '/'•    M.K'/f's    Illl'l    tl'l    >  I'    <  '•Illtlllljllll-lll-il'* 

VI>»."||.  A  1.  if''i'f'l:->.  \Villiitni  Tiinniit,  u  it/i  11,1  .\-<"U,it 
of  hi*  I" ''IK/  77...',  ll,l;/,  ,'„  „  Trail,;-  I  New  York.  ISI7). 
was  prepareil  by  .lud^e  I-^lias  Itoudinot.  S'.nu-  ".state 
men!-"  ot'  hi-  on  the  subject  of  the  famous  trance  may  be 
found  in  Prince's  Chri*tinn  Ilintm  >/.  i  Sec  Spraguc's  An/ml*, 
vol.  iii..  and  Storrs's  I  'ii,i*tiiitii<>it  .•/'  tin-  lltnium  ,S'.»w/,  1857.) 

Tfii'ncnts,  tp.,  Franklin  Co.,  Ala.     P.  88. 

Tennessee',  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  t'nion, 
lying  mostly  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  between  the 
parallels  of  35°  and  36°  30'  N.  Int.,  and  between  the  me- 
ridians of  81°  37'  and  90°  28'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  on  the 
S.  10.  by  North  Carolina,  on  the  S.  by  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 


The  Seal  of  Tennessee. 

which  separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Its  great- 
est length  from  £.  to  W.  is  432  miles,  and  its  extreme 
width  109  miles.  The  State  is  rhomboidal  in  shape.  The 
area  is  stated  in  the  ninth  census  report  as  45,600  sq.  m., 
or  29,184,000  acres,  but  Col.  J.  B.  Killcbrew.  the  secretary 
of  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of  agriculture,  and  author  of  the 
fietonrcft  of  Tennetuce  (Nashville,  1874),  gives  the  area  as 
only  42,000  sq.  m.,  or  26,880,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country  and  Topography. — The  State  com- 
prises eight  great  natural  divisions:  (1)  The  mountain- 
ridges  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  forming  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  State.  This  portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain 
is  called  the  Unaka  Mountains.  Its  average  elevation  is 
5000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  area  about  2000  sq.  m.  Its 
climate  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Catskill  region  in  New  York. 
The  valleys  among  the  mountains  are  arable,  but  the  region 
generally  is  barren,  and  of  little  agricultural  value.  (2) 
Adjoining  this  on  the  W.,  and  lying  between  the  Unakas 
and  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  is  the  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. This  valley,  bordered  by  much  higher  lands, 
stretches  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  in  a  succession  of  ridges  and 
minor  valleys,  its  average  elevation  being  about  1000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  area  9200  sq.  m.  A  large  proportion 
of  it  is  arable  and  fertile.  (3)  Next  comes  the  Cumberland 
Table-land,  a  rocky  plateau  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
eastern  face  a  gray,  abrupt,  clilT-lined  rampart,  rising  al- 
most perpendicularly  from  the  valley ;  its  western  face 
jagged  and  broken,  less  abrupt,  and  having  numerous 
linger-like  spurs  penetrating  and  separating  the  valleys. 
Its  area  is  5100  sq.  m.  (4)  From  the  western  edge  of  this 
Cumberland  Table-land,  the  Highlands,  Rim-lands,  or  Ter- 
race-lands extend  to  the  Tennessee  River.  They  have  an 
average  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  This 
is  a  region  of  great  agricultural  importance.  Its  area  is 
9300  sq.  m.  (5)  In  the  centre  of  these  Highlands  lies  the 
great  Central  Basin,  elliptical  and  resembling  the  bed  of  a 
drained  lake.  This  basin  has  an  average  depression  of  300 
feet  below  the  Highlands,  and  an  area  of  5450  sq.  m.  Its 
soil  is  fertile  and  highly  productive.  The  elevation  of  the 
Rim-lands  and  of  the  basin  is  less  on  the  X.  W.  side  than 
on  any  other.  (6)  Beyond  the  western  edge  of  the  High- 
lands, and  penetrated  by  outlying  spurs  from  them,  is  the 
narro  wW.  valley  of  the  lower  Tennessee  and  its  smaller  afflu- 
ents. This  valley  has  an  average  breadth  of  10  or  12  miles, 
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and  extends  across  the  State.  Its  area  is  120(1  sq.  m  and 
its  ck-vation  about  8M  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  fertile  but 
in  MB,  places  marshy,  will,  cypress  swamps  (,)  The 

„  „!  ,!„,».  ,,f  West  Ten see.  a  broad,  rolling  plain 

about  si  miles  wide,  and  sloping  toward  the  Mississippi 
Iliver.  terminating  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  river  in  a 
long  «tcep  bluff.  This  plateau  is  furrowed  with  river-val- 
levs"  The  «oil  is  li-ht.  porous,  silicioiis.  and  for  the  most 
part'  ,,b,,nd.intlv  fertile.  The  area  is  about  8850  sq.  m 
Ud  the  elevation  averages  .01)11  feet.  (8)  The  bottoms  of 
the  Mississippi,  forming  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  with  frequent 
hikes  and  morasses,  often  overflowed,  and  having  an  aver- 
ue  elevation  of  '!<.':<  feet  above  the  Gulf.  The  soil  is  of 
rCiil.crant  fertility,  and  the  vegetation  tropical  in  its  rank 
luxuriance.  Its  area  is  about  900  sq.  m. 

For  civil  purposes,  the  State  is  divided  into  East  Ten- 
nc-s,-c.  extending  from  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  middle 
of  the  Cumberland  'fable-land:  Middle  Tennessee,  from  the 
dividing-line  on  the  Cumberland  Table-land  to  the  lower 
Tennessee  River;  and  West  Tennessee,  from  the  Tennes- 
see River  to  the  Mississippi.  Though  there  are  hills  and 
bluffs  in  Middle  Tennessee,  yet  East  Tennessee  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  State  which  can  be  called  mountainous.  The 
1'uaka  Mountains  have  many  elevated  summits,  of  which 
the  most  noteworthy  arc  Roan  Mountain  in  Carter  co.  (6306 
feet  high),  in  the  Stone  Mountain  Range:  Buffalo  Moun- 
tain and  Rich  Mountain,  both  about  5550  feet,  peaks  of 
the  Bald  Mountains  in  Washington  co. ;  the  Big  Butte 
Range  and  Paint  Mountain,  both  in  Greene  co.,  and  termi- 
nating on  French  Broad  River,  have  summits  of  about  the 
same  height  as  those  of  Washington  co.  The  Great  Smoky 
Mountain,  in  Cocke  co.,  Is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  State, 
and  the  Chilhowee,  in  the  same  county,  has  elevated  peaks. 
Frog  Mountain,  in  Polk  co.,  and  Starr  Mountain,  forming 
the  outlying  ridge  in  McMinn  and  Polk  cos.,  have  also  lofty 
summits.  The  highest  portions  of  these  mountains,  usually 
destitute  of  trees,  and  hence  called  "Balds,"  have  usually 
a  thin  soil,  but  furnish  excellent  pasturage.  There  are  a 
few  considerable  elevations  in  the  East  Tennessee  Valley, 
such  as  Powell  Mountain,  in  Hancock  and  Claiborne  cos., 
the  Bays  Mountain  Group  in  Hawkins  and  Greene  cos., 
and  Clinch  Mountain,  in  Hawkins  and  Grainger  cos.  The 
almost  perpendicular  escarpment  of  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Cumberland  Plateau  gives  the  impression  of  a  loftv  moun- 
tain-chain. It  is  really  only  about  1000  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  perhaps  2000  above  the  sea. 

Hirers. — The  State  is  well  watered.  The  Mississippi 
washes  its  western  border,  and  often  overflows  its  alluvial 
lands ;  and  its  affluents  within  the  State,  the  Big  Hatchie, 
N.and  S.  Forked  Deer,  and  Obion  rivers,  are  large  streams, 
navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Loosahatchie  and 
Wolf  rivers  arc  smaller  streams,  discharging  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. But  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Tennessee  and 
the  Cumberland,  which,  together  with  their  affluents,  drain 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  State.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Tennessee  River  on  the  N.  shore  are  the  Clinch,  Se- 
quatehie,  Paint  Rock,  Flint,  Elk,  and  Duck  rivers,  and 
Shoal  and  other  creeks;  on  the  S.  shore,  the  Watauga, 
French  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Hiawassee,  and  Big  Sandy. 
Most  of  these  are  navigable  for  considerable  distances.  The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Cumberland  River  in  the  State 
are  Caney  Fork  and  Stone  rivers.  Reclfoot  Lake  is  rather 
an  expansion  of  a  stream  in  the  bottom-lands  than  a  lake. 
There  are  several  islands  in  the  Mississippi  opposite  the 
State,  and  several  in  Tennessee  River. 

Geoloyy. — The  geology  of  Tennessee  represents  almost 
svery  system  from  the  metamorphio  rocks  and  the  Lower 
vlunan  to  the  most  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river-bottoms.     Beginning  with  the  extreme  eastern 
the  State,  we  have  the  mctamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  occupying  in  Tennessee  only  small  por- 
tions of  Johnson,  Carter,  Washington,  Cocke,  Roe  and  Polk 
They  are  mostly  gneiss,  talcosc  slate,  and  mica  slate 
and  furnish  good  grazing-grounds  and  orchard-lands.     In 
the  Lower  Silurian  proper,  which  has  an  enormous  devel- 
opment in  the  State,  the  Potsdam,  the  Quebec,  and  the  Tren 
ton  are  represented:  the  first  by  the  Ocoee  group,  having  i 
an  estimated  thickness  of  10,000  feet,  and  making  up  the 
;reater  part  of  the  Unaka  Mountains,  and  the  Chilhowee 
ties,  a  whitish  sandstone,  having  a  thickness  of  about 
The  rocks  of  this  period  include  conglomerates, 
sandstones,  clay-slates,  scmi-talcose,  and  roofing  slates  and 
dolomite,  with  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz.     The  second 
or  Quebec  period  is  represented  by  the  Kno*  formation" 
T±:a"ll8"_n,<'^11?-r-I?n'lK:.t!l0  rich.rt.nd  best  of  Eas{ 


are  very  fertile,  and  are  known 


as  "blue-grass"  lands.    The  Upper  Silurian  is  represented 
by  two  groups:  the  Niagara,  divided  into  four  sub-groups 
— viz.   the   Clinch   Mountain  sandstone,   found  mainlv  on 
'  narrow  ridges  of  the  Kast  Tennessee  Valley:   the  White 
Mountain  sandstone:  the  dyestonc  group,  containing  sev- 
eral layers  of  fossiliferous  iron  ore:  and  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone proper.     In  close  proximity  to  this  is  the  limestone 
of  the  Lower  Heldcrbcrg  group.     The  last  two  formations 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  western  valley.     The 
!  only   representative  of  the   Devonian   system  is  a   black 
shale,  attributed  to  the  Helderberg  period,  found  in  a  few 
|  long  narrow  valleys   in    East  Tennessee.      This   shale  is 
;   bituminous,  and  contains  pyrites  and  enough  hydrocarbon 
to  make  it  burn  with  flame  for  a  time.     It  yields  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  viscid  petroleum  oil.    We  find  the  Lower 

Carboniferous   period    represented    by   three   groups the 

Barren  or  Protean  group,  constituting  the  barrens  of  the 
Rim-lands  or  Highlands,  much  of  it  in  forest,  and  having 
a  thin  but  arable  soil — good  grass  lands  :  the  coral  or  St. 
Louis  limestone;  the  "hickory  barrens"  of  the  Kim-lands 
and  the  base  of  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  a  strong  rod 
tolerably  productive  soil,  adapted  to  cereals  nnd  tobacco; 
and  the  mountain  limestone,  which  is  the  underlying  rock 
of  the  Cumberland  Table-land.     It  is  very  thick  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  but  becomes  thinner  toward  the 
N.,  having  a  thickness  of  about  400  feet  at  the  Kentucky 
line.     The  soil  is  often  very  rich,  and  much  of  it  covered 
with   heavy   timber.     The    coal-measures   arc   coextensive 
with  the  Cumberland  Table-land,  of  which  they  form  the 
superficial  covering,  varying  in  thickness  from  600  to  2000 
feet.     They  form  an  irregular  quadrilateral.  71  miles  wide 
at  the  northern  end  and  50  at  the  southern,  and  have  an 
area  of  5100  sq.  m.,  covering  portions  of  twenty-one  coun- 
ties.   This  coal-field  is  a  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal- 
field extending  from  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to 
Central  Alabama.     The  veins  of  coal  are  of  varying  thick- 
ness— in  some  places  from  4  to  9  feet,  in  others  from  1  to  4 
feet.     There  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coal-field  at 
least  twenty-one  distinct  strata  or  layers  of  coal,  but  not  a 
third  of  them  capable  of  profitable  working.     The  coal  is 
bituminous,  but  generally  contains  very  little  sulphur,  and 
is  admirably  adapted  for  smelting  and  other  purposes.    The 
supply  is  ample,  not  only  for  the  furnaces  and  manufac- 
tories of  that  region,  but  for  the  steamboats,  locomotives, 
and  family  use  of  that  and  the  adjacent  States  for  ages  to 
come.     Above  the  coal-measures  come  the  Cretaceous,  Ter- 
tiary, and  Lower  Quaternary  systems,  almost  whollv  laid 
over,  superficially,  by  the  orange  sand  or  drift,  a  Quater- 
nary deposit.     The  Cretaceous  groups  arc  :  the  coffee  sand 
of  rotten  limestone  or  greensand,  with  numerous  fossil  ovs- 
tcr  and  other  shells;  and  Riplcy  limestone  and  sandstone. 
with  occasional  veins  of  greensand.     To  these  succeed  two 
groups  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  system — the  Flatwoods 
group,   sands  and  clays  of  later  formation,   and  the  La 
Grange  group,  mainly  sands  of  varied  colors,  with  occa- 
sional beds  of  white  and  variegated  clays  and  beds  of  lig- 
nite.   These  two  groups  have  a  thickness  of  about  700  feet, 
the  last  much  the  thickest.    The  orange  sand,  a  well-marked 
Quaternary  deposit  which  contains  also  beds  of  gravel,  not 
only  forms  the  superficial  layer  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
plateau  or  slope  of  that  part  of  West  Tennessee  and  the 
bluffs,  but  is  in  some  places  of  considerable  thickness.    The 
Cretaceous  groups  succeed  one  another  in  regular  order  W. 
of  the  western  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  the  coffee  sand,  rotten 
limestone,  and  Ripley  groups  occupying  Tennessee  Ridge, 
but  all  overlaid  by  a  thin  layer  of  this  orange  sand;  the 
Flatwoods  group  (similarly  overlaid)  occupying  an  adja- 
cent narrow  strip  extending  across  the  State;  while  the  La 
Grange  group,  also  overlaid  with  the  orange  sand,  extends 
from  the  Flatwoods  deposit  to  the  bluff  or  loess  of  the  Ter- 
race formation.     Nearly  all  these  lands,  Cretaceous,  Ter- 
tiary, and  Quaternary,  have  a  good  soil,  a  mellow  silicious 
loam,  and  yielding  excellent  crops.    A  portion  of  them  form 
the  best  tobacco-lands  in  the  State.     Along  the  Tennessee 
Ridge  the  surface  is  more  broken,  but  generally  fertile. 
The  bluff  or  loess,  now  reckoned  as  constituting  the  Terrace 
formation,  and  more  recent  in  its  origin  than  the  Quater- 
nary, extends  in  a  belt  of  nearly  20  miles  (average  width) 
from  the  Plateau  slope  of  West  Tennessee  to  the  bluffs 
overlooking  the  Mississippi.     The  soil  is  light  ashen-yel- 
lowish or  buff  color,  contains  large  quantities  of  fossil  land 
and  water  shells,  and  is  generally  very  rich  and  fertile, 
ft  has  a  thickness  ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  over  a  hun- 
dred.    The  alluvium  is  widest  and  richest  in  the  bottom- 
lands of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the  beds  of  the  immediate 
tributaries  of  that  river  in  the  State,  and  the  bottom-lands 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  are  also  alluvial.     The 
soil  has  a  great  depth,  and  is  marvellously  productive. 

Mineralogy. — We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the 
coal-fields  of  the  State.  Next  in  value  to  coal,  are  the  iron 
deposits.  There  are  four  distinct  iron  districts  in  Tenncs- 
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tec — viz.  (1)  The  eastern  iron  belt,  along;  the  base  anil  in 

front  ol'  tiie  I'naka   M itain-,   tli c   he.lng   mainly  li 

in  mile,  in-,  as  il  is  frequently  called.  In-own  hematn 

lini;  in  iri'"_'ul;i  i  m.i  -c  m  hanks  of  clay  or  sand. 
'I'll.-  r  are  al-<i  nia^'nelic  me-,  and  at  line  or  two  points 
rod  hematites.  (LM  Tin'  d\e-tone  lii-lt.  skirtnii'  the  eastern 

li  i  -r  of  tbo  Cumberland  Table  land,  an  'I  i-  \tcnd  ing  into  the 

I-:.,  I  TonnosiOC  \ 'alley  and  along  Waldrou'-  Ki>l_-e.  The 
i,n-  i-  \o:-y  alinmhinl  in  tlii-  belt.  Il  ia  -(ratified,  and  be- 
longs to  tin-  hematites.  It  yields  IVoln  .'ill  to  lid  |ier  rent. 

of  pure  iron  in  the  furnace.  (.'!)  The  Cumberland  Table 
land  lielt.  in  which  the  ore*  are  argillaceous,  occur  ill  nodules 
anil  layers,  and  \  iel.l  hat  about  ::o  per  OTDt  I  )  The  \ve-t 
crn  iron  lielt.  eUenling  through  the  Kim  lands  or  High 
Inn  I-  on  Loth  -i  I.  o!  i!i.  central  basin.  The  ore  here  is 
linionite.  ami  occurs  in  iinniense  mas-cs  in  bunks,  anil 
yields  I'rom  10  to  .'i.">  per  cent.,  and  the  ore  delivered  to  the 
i'lirnaee  costs  not  over  $'2  per  ton.  The.  facilities  fur  sup- 
phiug  hiith  wood  and  eoiil  for  smelting,  limestone  for 
(luxes,  and  sand-tone  for  heartlis,  arc  sueh  that  iron  can 
bo  made  moie  cheaply  in  Tenne-see  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  and  its  furnaces  arc  increasing  largely. 
Copper  ores  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  Polk  Co., 
varying  in  yield  from  2  to  26  per  cent.  (Jold  is  found  in 
the  State,  hut  not  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  lead  also 
at  several  points  hut  except  in  Union  co.  it  is  in  pockets, 
mid  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  defray  the  cost  of  expen- 
sive machinery  for  its  reduction.  Zinc  is  also  found  in 
Union  co.,  and  mines  have  been  worked  there.  The  zinc 
ores  are  smithsnnite  and  eiilamine,  and  both  are  very  rich. 
The  other  principal  minerals  arc  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
iron  pyrites,  sulphate  of  iron,  harytes,  gypsum,  salt,  nitrate 
of  potassa,  petroleum,  lignite  (in  Western  Tennessee), 
alum,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  copper,  a  great  variety 
of  mineral  waters.  There  are  also  marble,  black,  gray, 
red,  and  variegated,  of  great  beauty  and  in  immense  quan- 
tities, in  Kast  and  West  Tonne-see,  hrcccia  in  the  Mttlo 
Tennessee  Kivcr;  roofing-slates  in  Kast  Tennessee,  mill- 
stone grit  in  Middle  Tennessee,  hydraulic  roeks  in  East, 
.Mililie.  and  \\e-t  Tennessee,  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
granite  for  imilding,  potter's  elay  ami  tire-clay. 

]',  :j>  'tiitinit. — We  have  given  with  the  geology  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  soils  of  the  St  ite,  but  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
natural  vegetation.  Tennessee  had  13,268,789  acres  in 
timber  or  forest  lands  in  1870.  The  following  are  the 
most  abundant  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  State  :  white,  blue, 
and  water  ash ;  beech,  birch,  buckeye,  red  cedar,  chestnut, 


wild  cherry,  cottonwood,  cypress,  dogwood,  white,  slippery, 
and  witch  or  cork  elm;  the  balsam  and  Mack  fir;  tin-  lilaek 
gum  and  the  liquidamlier  or  sweet  gum;  -ix  -pccic-  of 
hickory,  all  very  abundant:  the  linden  01  bMIWOodj  the 
blaek  or  yellow  locust  and  the  honey  locu-t  :  three  j 
of  maple;  the  red  mullierry  ;  twelve  or  fifteen  species  of 
oak,  including  the  white  oak  in  great  abundance  and  of 

excellent     quality,    the     po-t,    ehe-tnilt.    hlaek.    scarlet,    and 
Other    specie.;    tiie  yellow   and   white  pine:    the    blue,   white, 

and  yellow  poplar  or  tulip  tree;   the  sassafras,  both  as  a 
shrub  and  a  forest  tree  :   the  sycamore  or  buttonwood  ;  the 
tupelo:  the  black  walnut  and  white  walnut,  or  butternut: 
the  yellow-wood;   the  cucumber  tree;   the  laurel  or  bay; 
the    holly,    hop-hornbeam,    box    elder,    chinquapin.    (Tab- 
apple,  hackberry,  a  great  nillnlicr  of    species  of   uillow,  the 
persimmon,  etc.       Fruit  trees   and   small  fruits  are  al.nn 
ilant    and    of  the    best   quality.      Apple-,    pears,    peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  ami.  in  We-ien, 
m  s-e.-,  the  fig,  papaw,  the  most  luscious  grape-,  and  all  the 
smaller  fruits  and   berries,  grow   in   great  profusion.     The 
flora  is  of  the  most  varied  character.     The  State  bus  m 
oral  valuable  indigenous  grasses,  and  all   the  cultivated 
grasses  succeed  well  there. 

Zmilnyy. — The  wild  animals  of  the  State  arc  those  usually 
found  on  the  Appalachian  chain  and  in  the  adjacent  val- 
leys. In  Eastern  and  Middle  Tennessee  bears  are  seen 
rarely  in  the  mountain-forests,  while  deer,  raccoons,  foxes, 
opossums,  squirrels,  and  hares  exist  in  great  numbers.  The 
serpent  tribes  include  the  rattlesnake  and  moccasin  and  a 
large  number  of  harmless  snakes.  Lizards,  horned  frogs, 
etc.,  are  common,  and  the  alligator  occasionally  finds  his 
way  into  the  bayous  of  the  Mississippi.  The  birds  of  prev, 
as  well  as  those  remarkable  for  beauty  of  plumage  and  song, 
abound. 

I'timnte. — Along  a  line  running  E.  and  W.  through  the 
middle  of  the  State  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
57°  in  East  Tennessee,  58°  in  Middle,  and  58°  in  West 
Tennessee;  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  it  is 
58°,  59°,  and  60°  in  these  respective  localities;  and  along 
the  northern  border,  50°,  57°,  and  58°.  In  this  statement 
we  must  except  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  which  at  the 
northern  boundary  has  a  mean  not  exceeding  55°,  and  per- 
haps, taking  a  series  of  years  together,  not  54°,  while  at  tho 
southern  boundary  it  is  not  less  than  58°.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  mean  temperature,  etc.,  at  several 
different  points  in  the  State,  and  other  particulars  as  far  as 
possible: 


llETKOKOLOOICAL  DATA. 

Knoxvllle,    lat.   .15° 
iff.    lo-i.   83"  58'; 
elevation,  99.i  feet. 

Lebanon,     lat 
W   17'.   Ion. 
M'  »';   ele- 
valion,  about 
5.10  fret. 

N.jhville,  lit.  .111° 
11'.  Ion.  ftp  51"  ; 
elevation,     504 
reel. 

Glenwood  (Mont- 
gomery en.),  lat. 
»'  Slfll".  Ion. 
S7^07'.W;  ele- 
vation. 500  feet 

Falls  of  Cane; 
Fork,  lit.  35° 
<7',     Ion.    85° 
44'  ;  elevation, 
1092  Feet. 

jfemphli.  lat.  35° 
07',  Ion.  UO    07'  ; 
elevation,      flft 
feet. 

Average  mean  annual  temperature  
Average  maximum  temp,  of  the  year  

"         m  i  n  i  urn  m         '*               "        

87.03 
92 
6 
86 
56.3 
90 
6 
84 
74.02 
92 
61 
31 
55.40 
91 
15 
76 
38.66 
69 
6 
63 
Inches. 
59.25 
12.60 
13.15 
12.40 
21.10 

Apr.  10 
Oct.  16 
1C6 
181 
S.  W.,  N.  E.,  N., 
S.,  W.,  E.,  calm, 
N.  W.,  S.%. 

S7.76 
97 
G 
91 
58.64 
91 
12 
79 
75.41 
i       97 
46 
51 
57.61 
94 
19 
75 
38 
72.50 
6.50 
66 
Inches. 

43.61 

10.55 
9.57 
7.54 
15.9S 

o 
68.47 
95 
S 
90 
58.93 
91 
11 
80 
74.33 
95 
66 
29 
58.80 
95 
20 
75 
41.20 
73 
5 
68 
Inches. 
54.74 
15.03 
14.37 
13.39 
11.95 

57.26 
92.90 
3.25 
89.65 
56.71 
84 
31 
53 
74.40 
92.90 
48 
44.90 
57.54 
86 
15 
71 
37.87 
74 
3.25 
70.75 
Inches. 
53.48 
13.41 
13.32 
11.63 
15.12 

Apr.  17 
Oct.  20 
173 
189 
S.,N.W.,N.E., 
calm,  H.  E.,  N., 
S.  W.,  E.,  W. 

o 
58.48 
94.50 
3 
91.50 
.'..-  -ii 
90 
10.50 
79.50 
74.27 
94.50 
65 
29.50 
58.56 
90 
21 
69 
40.97 
68 
3 
65 
Inches. 
58.47 
12.35 
14.02; 
11.83 
20.27 

o 
61.60 
1CI.50 

60.13 
87 
30 
57 
75.57 
101.50 
58.50 
4:1 
89.40 
90 
28 
62 
44.66 

Inches. 
49.39 
17.40 
7.29 
14.54 
6.93 

N.  W.,  S.  W., 
N.  E.,  S.  K., 
calm,  S.,  N. 

Average  mean  temperature  of  spring.... 
Max  imunl  temperature  *'  "  ... 
Minimum  "  "  "  ... 
Range  of  temperature  in  spring  

Average  mean  teni]ierature  of  summer... 
Maximum  temperature            "       "    . 
Minimum                                        "        •'    ... 
Itanue  of  temperature  in  summer  
Average  mean  temperature  of  autumn... 
Maximum  temperature             '*         "    ... 
Minimum              "                      "        "    ... 

Average  mean  temperature  of  winter.... 
Maximum  temperature  "  "  .... 
Minimum  '*  "  "  .... 

Average  annual  rainfall 

Uainl'all  in  spring  

"        "      winter  

Date  of  last  frost  in  spring  (average  of 
from  :!  to  2:1  years)  

Kirst  killing  frost  in  autumn  .'.... 

Number  of  days  without  frost. 

Calm.'Ni'w., 
S.,W.,N.,8.E., 
E.,  S.  W.,  N.  E. 

Number  of  days  without  killing  frost  
Prevailing  winds  in  order  of  frequency-; 

Agricultural  /'nxluriinni. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  census  of  1870  re- 
ports 19,581,214  acres  of  land  in  the  State  in  farms. 
)f  this  amount,  6,843,278  acres  are  said  to  be  improved. 
Tho  value  of  the  farms  in  1870  was  said  to  be$218,74.'!.7  IT. 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery,  $8,199,487. 
Tho  value  of  all  farm  productions,  etc.,  was  stated  at 
$86,'172,84" ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 


$15,856,880;  of  home  manufactures,  $2,773,820;  of  forest 
products,  $335,317;  of  market-garden  products.  $301,093; 
of  orchard  products,  $571,520  ;  of  wages  paid  during  tho 
year,  $7,11 8,003.  Of  the  cereals,  Tennessee  in  1869-70  pro- 
duced 6.188,916  bushels  of  wheat — in  1874,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  agriculture,  11.121,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$11.788,260;  in  1869-70,  223,335  bushels  of  rye,  and  in 
1874,  238,000  bushels,  valued  at  $249,900;  in  1869-70, 
41,343,614  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  in  1874  but 
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bu»h«li,  worth  M,17S 

,  84,000  i,,1 
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worth  JW.OSOi  of  buokwh««t,  in  18W-70,  T7,«7 

...,,1  i,,'  1.17.1  7ii.oi>0  bushels.  w..rth  »S8,MO;  of  cotton  in 
'"  ;',  'il  |81.8«  bales,  worth  .$12,274,335.  The  cotton 
'l  Igrs  "I  was  Houwkal  "'»"•  than  300.001)  bales 


1  crop  «rw   1 1 1.-1111  <"»<•  lv"rli1  *-'.180,su.     Ton- 


e ihird  Slate  in  the  Union  in  the  produc- 

i.dii  ,-,,.  i  he  crop  of  1889-70  baring  bean  21.1H5.I52 

pounds.      Mr.    Killebrcw   states  that   the  .annual  product 

,.,„_,,.,    f, I'u. Olio. OHO  to  25,000,000    pounds,  the   lirst- 

nained   amount  being  the  minimum.     The  estimated  crop 
,,t   |87i,  u    o-'liug  to  the  State  Bureau  of  agriculture,  was 
.'IMP. (lull  pounds.     Its  average  value  is  about  10  cents 
ft,  pound.      In  1S70.  Tennessee  reported  1410  hogsheads 
(Of   I. llu, OHO  pounds)  of  cane-sugar  and  3629  gallons  of 
U;    I. 'It. '-''is  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  4843  gal- 
lons of  maple-molasses,  and  1,251, 701  gallons  of  sorghum- 
M.     In   1870  the  State  produced  1,124,337  bushels 
of  Irish  potatoes  and  1,205,683  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 
This.  Mr.  Killebrcw  says,  is  about  the  usual  crop.     The 
a.'iiriiltural    department   reports   only    Irish   potatoes    in 
1S7I.  and   estimates   the  crop  at  605,000   bushels.     The 
amount  of  clover,  flax,  and  grass  seeds  raised  in  the  State 
is  not  large,  brio,'  in  1870,  8564,  4612.  and  11,153  bushels 
respectively.     Peanuts  are  a  largo  and  generally  profitable 
crop  in  Tennessee.     In  1872,  680,000  bushels  were  raised 
in  four  counties,  valued  at  about  $1,200,000.     The  dairy 
products  of  the  State  were  in  1870,  9,571,069  pounds  of 
butter,  142,240  pounds  of  cheese,  and  415,786  gallons  of 
milk  sold,  the  whole  worth  $3,071,545.70.     There  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  these  products  since  1870.     The  live- 
stock of  the   State   was    valued    in    1870   at- $55J084,075, 
and  consisted  of  273,200  horses,  102,983  mules  and  asses, 
<;s-_'.::is  neat  cattle  (of  which  243,197  were  milch  cows), 
3  sheep,  and  1,828,690  swine.     In  Jan.,  1875,  the 
U.  S.  agricultural   department   reported   318,000   horses, 
107,300  mules  and  asses,  242,700  milch  cows.  340,800  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  325,500  sheep,  and  1,193,500  swine. 

Miiiiii/tirtiiriiiy  ami  Mniiuy  Products,  —  In  1870  there 
were,  according  to  the  census,  5317  manufactories  in  the 
State,  driven  by  732  steam-engines  and  1340  water-wheels, 
having  an  aggregate  of  37,983  horse-power,  employing 
19,412  hands  (17.663  men,  1089  women,  and  660  children) 
and  a  capital  of  $15,595,295,  paying  $5,390,630  wages, 
using  $19.657.027  of  raw  material,  and  producing  goods 
valued  at  $34,362,636.  Of  specified  industries,  there  were 
216  flouring-mills,  producing  $5,666,698  of  flour  and  meal  ; 
319  saw  and  planing  mills  and  sash-factories,  producing 
together  $3,768.976  worth  of  manufactured  lumber ;  65  fur- 
naces, bloomerics,  and  foundries,  producing  $2,072,040  of 
iron;  395  establishments  for  tannin?  and  currying  leather, 
producing  81,844,138  of  leather;  39  printing  and  publish- 
ing offices,  producing  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and 
printing  to  the  amount  of  $1,022.600:  28  cotton-mills, pro- 
ducing cotton  goods  worth  $941,542;  220  wheelwright- 
shops,  making  carriages  and  wagons  to  the  value  of 
)38,647:  161  saddlery  and  harness  shops,  producin"-  har- 
nesses and  saddles  valued  at$650,071 ;  ISOready-made'cloth- 
ing  establishments,  producing  clothing  valued  at  $597,607 ; 
2  copper  milling  and  smelting  works,  producing  copper  to 
the  value  of  $510,677 ;  133  wool-carding  and  dressing  mills 
producing  $491,847  of  woollen  goods;  4  cotton-seed  oil- 
mills,  producing  $490,000  worth  of  oil;  44  distilleries  pro- 


ducing  $454,853  worth  of  liquors  ;  76  tin,  copper,  an 

iron  ware  shops,  making  up  $437,551  of  tinware,  etc.;  89 


and  sheet- 
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cabinet-shops,  producing$404, 538  of  furniture  ;  21  machine- 
shops,  making  $387,450  of  inarhinen •,  ami  4  car-shops, 
producing  cars  to  the  value  of  $293,1124.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  depression  in  business  anil  manufactures,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  many  branches  of  manufacture 
since  1870.  In  1874,  Mr.  Killebrew  stated  that  "  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and  iron  the  establishments, 
if  they  had  not  doubled  in  number,  had  twice  the  capacity 
they  bad  in  1870;"  and  later  information  makes  it  certain 
that  for  the  present  year  (1876)  the  production  is  not  less 
than  three  times  that  of  1 870;  the  distilleries,  carriage  and 
wagon  shops,  and  woollen-mills  have  doubled  their  product; 
the  production  of  coal  and  iron  ore  has  been  trebled. 

KiiUruuilu. — The  railroads  of  Tennessee  have  all  been 
built  since  1850;  between  1850  and  ISliO,  1253  miles  were 
built;  between  ISfiO  and  1870,  only  23!l  miles;  and  between 
1870  and  1876,  316.80  miles,  making  in  all  ISOS.SO  miles, 
the  cost  of  which,  for  road  equipment,  etc.,  was  estimated  in 
Poor's  Mauunl  at  $58,31 9, .055.  Of  these  roads,  the  most 
important  are  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral and  New  Orleans,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  the 
Memphis  and  Ohio,  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  the 
Memphis  and  Paducah,  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  the  East  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia,  the  Nashville  and  North-western,  the  Jack- 
son and  Birmingham^  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern,  the 
Jackson  and  Evansville,  the  Selma  Montgomery  and  Mem- 
phis, the  Memphis  and  Vickshurg,  the  Louisville  Nash- 
ville and  Great  Southern,  and  the  Cairo  and  Tennessee 
River,  These  are  mostly  trunk-roads,  extending  through 
other  States  and  having  but  a  part  of  their  length  in  this  ; 
there  are  also  10  or  12  short  roads,  wholly  within  the  State. 
Finance*. — The  sessions  of  the  legislature  and  the  Slate 
reports  being  biennial,  we  have  no  reports  later  than  those 
of  about  Jan.  1,  1875.  At  that  time  (or  rather  Dec.  20, 
1874)  the  State  funded  and  registered  debt  amounted  to 
S22,'J08,400,  of  which  all  but  $286,000  bore  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest. There  was,  besides,  a  contingent  liability  of  the 
State  as  endorser  on  some  railroad  bonds  of  $1,802.000. 
The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  period  from  .Ian. 
1,  1873,  to  Dec.  19,  1874  (two  years,  less  12  days)  were 
$3,618,703.52.  and  the  total  disbursements,  $3,290,158.41, 
showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $328,704.55. 

Commerce. — Memphis  and  Nashville  are  both  river-ports 
of  entry,  but  the  State  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  its 
large  exports  of  cotton  being  made  through  New  Orleans, 
Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  New  York,  and  exchange  drawn 
upon  the  shipments  either  through  New  York  or  New  Or- 
leans. The  internal  and  riverine  commerce  is  of  very 
large  amount.  The  shipments  of  cotton  from  the  State 
(two-thirds  of  it  from  Memphis)  in  1873  were  613.750 
bales,  and  in  1872,  548,913  bales:  and  the  value  of  these 
shipments  alone  was  from  35  to  45  millions  of  dollars.  The 
tobacco  shipped  is  worth  from  2  to  2J  millions  more.  The 
wholesale  trade  of  the  State,  from  the  data  before  us,  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  300  million  dollars. 

Stink*. — In  1875,  Tennessee  had  26  national  banks. 
These  26  banks  had  $3.360,000  paid  capital,  $3,116,500 
bonds  on  deposit,  $3,061 .232  circulation  outstanding.  There 
were  also  11  State  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $1, 442.000,  8 
savings  banks,  of  which  4  reported  a  capital  of  §263,000, 
and  5  private  banking-houses. 

Iniurancc.—In  1875  there  were  12  fire  and   marine  in- 

iurance  companies  in  Tennessee,  having  an  aggregate  cap- 

tal  of  $2,775,750,  and  reported  assets  of  $3,263.988.    There 

were  also  3   life  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of 

$668,300,  and  reported  assets  of  $2,615,737. 
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,    ,,     .  ;  rccciveu  a  somewhat 

remarkable  degree  of  attention  in  Tennessee.    In  the  num- 
ber of  her  colleges  and  collegiate  schools,  her  universities 
id  professionaUchools.as  wclUg  in  the  grade  of  scholar- 
•Thp  illiterate  In  1850  and  I860  are  persons  of  20  years  Irid 
«p;nj  who  caonotread  and  write;  i.Vwo,  10  /ear^  old  and 
t  Whites  only. 


ship  in  some  of  them,  she  is  beyond  any  other  of  the 
South-western  States.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  her 
situation  relatively  to  the  other  States  of  the  South-west 
has  attracted  attention  to  her,  and  she,  has  received  large 
gifts  from  citizens  of  other  States  for  the  endowment  of  her 
universities.  But  while  these  institutions  are  in  u  prosper- 
ous condition,  the  public  schools  and  primary  education 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  There  were,  in  the 
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more  populous  distri.-ts,  private  schools  and  seminaries  at 
which  the  children  of  the-  ncaltliy  cmilil  receive  the  rudi- 
ments ill'  education,  lint  I'ur  the  ^'ruat  lilii>s  of  her  people 
I'M-ti  the  must  cli<iM(>iit:iry  knowledge  »f  bucks  was  almost 
unattainable.  "  Prior  to  ihc  ch  il  war,"  says  the  ('oimiii- 
Bioner  of  I'Uueatioii,  "  tin-  intcrr-l  upon  the  school  fund, 
amounting  annually  to  .^'.lll.llllll,  was  I'or  many  years  rata- 
l'l\  <li-tnli.il»-  1  a:iion^  the  several  counties  of  the  Slate 
for  tin'  Iiiaiiitriiiiii  •!•  of  free  schools,  hut  the  folia  thus 
realize!  liy  tin-  —  honl  di-trict-  were  so  incon-Mi 
anil  the  pni\  i  -inn-  inailr  for  the  |irofitahle  use  of  the 
money  so  itnpcrfc  •!,  that  hat  little  good  waa  or  could  he 

:ici iplishc'l.     The   schools,   thus   iiiiiintaineil    for  a   few 

«<•(•:<-  ni  the  year,  nn<l  taught  usually  h.v  ineoni|ietent  per- 
sons, were  not  lookc  I  to   IK  the  pC  '[ilc  of  in- 

lon  for  their  eliihlrell,  lint  rather  as  temporal y  clcc 
-talilisliinent-'.  at  which  the  eliihlrell  of  poor 
people  uiighi  enjoy  a  scanty  charity  in  the  shape  of  had 
primary  instruction."  In  1SD7  a  seho:il  law  was  pa-~c-l 
wlii:'!i  wa-  n  .1  ;i  •  -rjirilile  t  >  the  pe  -pie,  and  was  superseded 
hy  the  I  a  iv  of  1  S7II,  which  in  t  urn  pro\  in^  ohjectiunalile,  in 
that  it  virtually  restored  the  oM  c  .ndition  of  tiling*  before 
the  «ar.  ivhiitthr,'  the  whole  sulijc't  to  the  several  coun- 
.nid  provi  liuij  for  ii"  !>•-;><, n-iMc  head  or  superinteiid- 
enl.  u;i-  reiH'iicl.  and  the  law  of  1S73  substituted  for  it. 
This  law.  though  hetler  than  any  whieh  preceded  it.  is  \  et 
very  imperfect.  When  this  law  was  adopted,  there  were 
ill  the  Stale  says  Col.  Killebrew)  93,I>:>1  voters  unable  to 

.  v,  rile,  ,i  ,•  insideruble  portion  of  them  whites.   The  re- 
sults so  far  arc  shown  in  the  following  summary  of  the  report 


of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  IS74:  Amount  of  available 
school  fund,  $2,5ll!,.)00.  Receipts  :  interest  on  permanent 
fund,  *l."i». 7,i(>;  total  from  taxation,  $750,290.88  :  from  other 
source-,  s'.ir.  I  !-<..!:',.  making  the  total  receipts  $998,459.11. 
T|IE'  expenditure  were:  fur  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture, 
$H)l,S7.i.'.IS  ;  for  salaries  of  Slate  and  county  superinlen 
dents,  $37,023.64;  for  salaries  of  teachers,  $70'J,I.V.i.7., ; 

I'lilrrrillief,  Cvtleget,  and  Pro/eaional  School*. 


miicclluncous  or  contingent.  $M,OI7.0!I :  total  expendi- 
tures, $'J77,.'i70.4(i.  Kxjieiiiliturc  per  capita  ol 'school  pup. 
illation.  so.n:i  ;  pi-r  capita  of  school  enrolment,  S'..  l»  ;  per 
capita  of  aicr.i^c  attendance.  SJ.  17.  The  population  of 
school  ai;o  (  in  Tcmie--cc  I'.  In  1  s  \  eursi  in  1  S7  I  w  a-  I-!H..':M 
I'M''. I.1;  I.  •rirl-  L'nI.L'.'.ii) ;  number  enrolled  in  the 
school-.  258,677 j  average  daily  attendance.  ll',l,IIS'J.  The 
niiniber  of  teachers  was  J.'i.'il  (4L'27  nun,  l.'UI  women);  the 
nuiiiljcr  ncec--ary  to  Mipply  the  public  schools,  (JlHHI ;  ave- 
rage salary  of  t -hers  I  no  distinction  ol  .-ex  madei,  >:'.:', 

]ier  month.  The  superintendent  complain-  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  lincling  competent  teachers,  and  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  school  houses,  nio.-t  of  them,  out-ide  of  the 
citic-  and  lar^'e-t  town,-,  (icing  !<»<;  structures.  1'ortv  MX 
of  the  priv;<-  e],,,;ted  tn  the  I".  S.  cninnii --r-ncr 

of  education  in  1874-75.  Thc-e  had  -v.'  in-lructors  and 
•Mil  si-holars.  There  were  2022  rtudcnts  in  the  prepara- 
tory departments  of  the  colleges.  There  weie  I  business 
colleges,  with  JJ4  stuclents,  and  bi^h  schools  lit  Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville,  ami  .Memphis.  In  l<7  I  Ihc  I'cahodv  ti.nd 
aided  I',L>  schools  of  the  State  in  various  amount!,  ihe  whole 
sum  expendcii  being  about  $34,000.  The  State  University 
has  arranged  to  have  normal  classes;  and  efforts  arc  mak- 
ing to  establish  a  State  normal  school,  to  whieh  Dr.  S 
agent  ot  the  I'cabody  fund,  oilers  to  contribute  stilllill  a  year 
if  i  lie  State  will  appropriate  a  similar  sum.  Teachers'  in- 
stitutes have  been  held  in  several  sections  of  tile  State  with 
good  results.  There  is  a  school  for  the  blind  at  Nashville, 
whieh  in  1874  had  li  instructors  and  teachers  and  Hi  blind 
pupils;  its  annual  expenditure  was  about  $00,000,  mostly 


from  the  State.  The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Knox- 
villo  in  1874  had  7  professors  and  instructors  and  136  pu- 
pils (81  males  and  55  females).  Its  expenditures  were 
$28,000;  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  $150,000. 
The  following  table  gives  as  full  particulars  us  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  colleges,  universities,  female  colleges,  and  pro- 
fes-ional  schools  of  the  State  in  1871-75: 


U«r*a«iTi«.  OOU.KOW,  FKMALI  CoLtKaBH, 

AM)  1'KOrVHSIOMAL  SCHOOL.*. 

Location. 

| 
1 

if 

Under  what 
control. 

Professors  and  instrue-  1 
tora.  | 

Students. 

Property,  endowment,  aud  income 

| 

a 

I' 
1 

In  preparatory  de- 
partments. 

In  eolles^ate  or  pro- 
fcssionaltlepartm'ls. 

1 

Female. 

Value  of  grounds, 
binldlnm,  and  ap- 
paratus. 

i:= 
!l 
»jrf 

111 

II 

\\ 
£« 

g 

Jf 

.1 

AccregnU'  aniount 
of  scholarships. 

Br.ifh  (  ;  rove  College  
Ilt-tli-l  i'.,||,xl.  
Ccnlrnl    IVuiK'isoL'  Oll.-^;  
Cbri-li.ni  llroiliors'  College  
MBbtjriMd  University  
but  Tannest?!;  1'iiivernUy  
East  Teuni'^ca  \Vv*!t,>vao  U«lver«ltr  

Oeach  Grove  
SlcKeu/i«  
Nashville  
llempliU..  
I.iii  ttii'it  
Knoxville  
Uliem  

ISf.H 

ISI7 
1.-.W; 
i»:a 

I»I2 
IMI7 

tan 

ISM 
1851 

17LI4 

IS  III 
1-13 

tan 

i-i'j 
i-iit) 

1859 

IS74 
ISM 

IT-:, 
I8!l 

IST.-I 
1MI 

Is-'.' 

ISM 

IS.'ll 

I8H 

Kfl 
l"'\\ 

l»7:i 

iv:,n 

1S.M 

1SC9 

\-ff, 
1868 
1857 

IS75 

1S|7 

Non.raUri.n  .... 
Cumb.  Prvib  
Non.sccUriaa  
Romiu  Catholic.. 
Cumb.  Preftb  
NoD-Mcurian  .... 
Mclli.  Kpiscopal.. 
Cong,  and  non-sec. 
Meth.  Ch.,  Soutb.. 

i  lodcpcodent  
M  E.  Cb..  South.. 
Presbyterian  
Presbyterian  

S 

< 
14 

II 

9 
17 
8 
< 
7 
It 
4 
5 
6 
4 
3 
4 
t 
II 

la 

• 

4 
6 
8 
4 
11 
6 
4 
8 
1 
II 
11 

1* 

in 
n 

Ml 

re 

»7 

41 
5.1 

IX' 
107 
40 
111 

M 
11-j 
ID 

n 
HI 

1:7 

im 

• 

'ii 
a 

•0 

:;o 
-.'., 

18 

• 

'ii 

;i  i 
<-. 
>i 
n 
n., 

8 

• 

<- 
19 

:;s 

'ii', 
H 
Hi 
•) 

'7:1 
III 

77 

11:1 
i:i 

40 
11 
in'i 
III 

41 

?,1 
11 

7~ 
:i_' 
l.c 
III 

I'.i 
1.11 

I':. 

n 

rj'j 

140 
• 

mi 
• 
IM 

at 

no 
i« 

•.«•; 
.1117 
li»i 

4n 

S7 
91 

Ii 

n 

123 

21 
II 
141 
71 

75 

• 

iiVi 

141 

l<:, 
Id 

i» 

4(1 

n 

1!HI 

:'il 

Ell.1 

A» 

12.000 
45.000 
40.000 
20.000 

1M,OM 

IS.iflO 

ino.oon 

15.000 
8,000 
12.000 
18.000 
•0.000 
2.SOO 
40.000 
loO.OOO 
75.000 
l.-Ji.iMi 

i:.(i.i»«. 
txi.im 

10.000 
12.500 
20.000 
20,000 

ivno 

30,0(10 
10.000 

I5,em 

8.000 

20.ono 

15,000 
owment 
40.000 

'I'i.'oob 

* 

« 

1.100 
3,500 

S 

3M 

H. 

420 

urn 

3.»» 
I.MO 
1,000 

mo 

7,000 
1,222 

>.ooo 

200 

J,MO 
10,000 
0,300 

400 
MO 

an 

«M 
900 

i.roo 

2,000 
nlr. 

•tn 

too 

Ml 

1    B.lofi 

:.:»,'.i««i 

ie.'ooo 

500 

n'.ooo 

50 

5,000 

4«.:n: 

2.800 
7.900 
•,500 
950 

Fraukliii  Fomale  Colk-ge  
Greene  ville  autl  Tusculuia  College  

Hi  vaasee  College  
Kii^rni:,.-,-  

M:irv*ill-  r..|l.-Ke  
M.>-.ii  'i-n  Mutt-  and  Female  Institute  

Franklin  
Oreeueville  j 

Near  Sweetwater.. 
llrMol  
XUryville  
Mosbeira  

25.000 
13.300 

1,500 
708 

3.000 

3,  LI-IK 

Moasy  Creek  
Jackson  
Clark  •villa  
VubvilU>  

BaplKt  

ll.1|Xi«t  

Presbyterian  
Stntc.  in  part  
I'rot.  Kpiacopal... 
H.  K.  Ch.,  South.. 

Non-sectarian  
Non-iwclarian  .... 
Cumb.  Preah  
M.  K.  Ph.,  South.. 
M.  !•:.  Ch..  South.. 
M.  K.  Cb..  South.. 
Prot.  Kplscopat.  .. 
Presbyterian  

500 
4*.000 
Ko.OOO 

loo.noo 

50.000 

M.OMI 

J.700 
5.100 
6.000 
3.000 
42,000 

».*» 
16.000 
24,800 

5,000 
0,000 
3,000 

Sninii-tti-,HM-ii  Univer.ilty  
Stowart  College  

l'uiver>itv  .»f  \:»lmlL"  

VanderMH  rnlver.*it.v  

\\'(-M  I'-'iiii.'  MM  College  

•  ui:,li-  CollOgfl    

>«  Orange  Friii:i!i-  r,>i[  •„-  •  
ruiiiliiTl:iiul  l'i'in:ilc  Colbjo  
Si;.N>  rnniile  College  

Nashville  
Jackson  
Colllervillo  
j*  Orange  
'-fcMinnvllle  
Meraplii*  
4urfreesboro'  .... 
iavannah  
^ewance  Mount... 
W»shliif*ionco.... 

Havantmli  Female  Collie  
•'ainiiniiiit  <'o|];';;e  for  Young  l.iulli!*  
rwklugloa  Kemala  College  

2.500 
3.500 

W»rd'a  Collc^fnti*  S"nnu:irv  for  Yuung  Ladie* 
School  of  Science. 
Tennessee  Ag-  icnlturnl  CI.HL-JI-.  K.  Tcnn.  Univ. 
Sckoolt  of  Tktotugy. 
Nnsiuill,.-  Institute  
Thcnlngiciil  (lt'|i:trtni''iit  ('"in  ml  'IVnn.  (.'.illL'^e. 
.:i!i)crl:iti(l  Univ.... 
Tlicolrtgical  dttpartmenl  Vnrnli-rblU  UulvcrMty 
Schoolt  *./  /,,iw. 
.mwdepartmt'iu  Citiniifr1:tti<l  Cniverxity  
Law  <lc|iartiiu-iiL  VninhTtiilt  CoKenitr.  
School*  if  Medicine. 
Depart,  of  Med.  ami  Surgi-ry  ViindcrMTt  Univ. 
Univ.  Nnihrlllc. 
"'  Pharmacy  

Nasbvlllc  
Koox  ville  

Nashville  
Nashville  
Lebanon  
Nashville  

NoD'Scctarian  .... 

not  s« 

parat 

14,000 
ed  fro 

111     II 

Baptist  
Meth.  KT'is.  Ch.... 

1 

7 

'15,666 

'l,666 

7,000 

15.000 
1,200 

11.  K.  Ch.,  South.. 

4 

H 

Nashville  
Nauhvllle         .... 

Is7:l 

1871 

1    VI 

1171 

Trustees  

Trustees  
Trustees  

Trustees  

n 

8 
| 

'.'.'. 

111 

Ii(l 

U 

III 

m 

M 

250.000 

Nashville  
Nachvflle  

t'hnritiilile  ninl  Cnrrertim  fiixtiintimiii. — The  Tennessee 
hospital  for  the  ins:ino,  established  in  1848  through  tho 
persevering  efforts  of  Miss  I).  L.  Dix,  is  in  Davidson  co., 
about  6  miles  from  Nashville.  It  hius  about  350  patients. 
Nearer  Xashvillo  are  n-voral  hospitals.  2  orphan  asylums, 
etc.  In  Nashvillo  is  the  Stnto  pcnitentiitrv,  a  tiiassive 
Btructnro,  and  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  2."i  IVi't  hi^h  and  4 
feet  tlli'-k  nt  tho  bnse.  There  arc  mime-mis  workshops  in 
the  enclosure  in  which  a  part  of  the  convicts  arc  cmpliiyc-l. 
but  under  a  new  SVSIIMM  :i  in.'ijoritv  of  them  work  in  coal- 
mines,  in  tho  construction  of  railroads,  and  upon  the  cap- 


itol  grounds.  The  whole  number  imprisoned  averages 
somewhat  more  than  900,  of  whom  the  larger  portion  are 
negroes.  The  county  jail,  tho  city  workhouse,  and  a  house 
of  industry  for  females  are  also  in  or  near  tho  city. 

Newspaper*. — In  1870  the  whole  number  of  newspapers 
in  the  State  was  91,  issuing  annually  18,300,844  copies,  and 
having  a  circulation  of  225.052  copies.  Of  these,  13  were 
dailies,  with  34,630  circulation:  2  tri-weekly  and  1  semi- 
weekly,  with  an  nirjtreiiite  circulation  of  3300;  65wercweck- 
1  i rt.  i- i  n<iilation  117.022;  1  semi-monthly,  circulation  15,000; 
8  monthlies,  circulation  54,200  ;  1  quarterly,  1800  ;  1  annual, 


7.* 


TENNESSEE. 


(7  of  them  independent  or  neutral),  H  were  religious,  3 
agricultural,  3  commercial,  2  medical,  1  law,  1  temperance, 
1  educational,  and  5  miscellaneous.  The  circulation  had 
materially  increased. 

Churches. 


DENOMINATION*. 

Number 
of  organi- 
zations, 
1B70. 

Number 
of 
church 
ediliccs, 
1870. 

Church 
sittings, 
1S7U. 

Church 
properly, 
1870. 

Church 

organiza- 
tions, 

1873. 

Church 
eili- 

«cc«, 
1875. 

Clergy- 
mm 
or  min- 
isters, 
1875. 

Church 
members 

communi- 
cants, 
l«7j. 

Adherent 
Iiouula. 

IMfc 

Church 
property, 
1875. 

1  1 

;ils» 
942 
45 
203 
3 
33 
1 
4 
U 
1339 
262 
294 
21 
7 

2S  12 
877 
41 
167 
2 
31 
4 
4 
22 
1155 
241 
271 
21 
5 
1 

878,524 
245,lr>l 
10,22.-, 
,v>,  i:,.-, 
525 
12,910 
1,900 
1,100 
9,875 
336,43:1 
83,590 
105,380 
13,850 
1,600 
500 

$4,697,675 
843,675 
16,400 
241,025 
14,100 
269,573 
4,800 
21,000 
27,684 
1,506,153 
858,105 
4011,230 
4Sti,2.V) 
4,100 
1,1100 

:'.li22 
1179 
53 
239 
8 
33 
5 
5 
30 
1471 
249 
309 
29 
12 

3174 

1047 
46 
186 
8 
32 
5 
5 
29 
1253 
237 
287 
29 
9 
1 

2319 
779 
32 
81 
11 
31 

"*"B 

17 

1023 
151 
147 
31 
10 
1 

287,070 
104,;il2 
4,240 
21,120 
622 
3,699 
507 
480 
3,600 
117,800 
14,500 
15,120 

1,243,750 
468,000 
20,000 
80,000 
2,500 
18,000 
2,600 
2,800 
1Ci.UI  III 
482,000 
li.".,750 
68,300 
15,000 
4,000 
600 

85,934,450 
1,147,500 
21,300 
321,850 
26,500 
290,000 
6,100 

31.000 

43,500 
1.963,250 
1,016,550 
S2S  000 
549,500 
8,500 
1,000 

I!.,  ,rMs,  Kr.i-Will.Auli-Missi  etc.. 
rlu-Miaii  Connection  and  Disciples.... 

M.-llnnli-l*  of  all  kinil*  

,           .                 .'          '  (  •   ^   ,1     irl'lllll      l>tC 

'.  v. 

960 
150 

Union  

Cnnnlilntiun,  Courts,  Reprettttltttitei  in  CongreM,  etc. — 
Under  tlie  new  constitution,  ratified  in  Mar.,  1870,  every 
male  person  of  the  ago  of  21  years,  being  a  citizen  of  tho 
I'.  >..  and  a  resident  of  the  State  for  12  months,  and  in 
the  county  wherein  he  may  offer  his  vote  for  G  months  next 
preceding  an  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  general  assembly  and  other  civil  officers.  The  su- 
preme executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  legal  voters  for  a  term  of  2  years.  He  must 
be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  ft  citizen 
of  the  State  for  7  years  next  before  his  election.  A  secre- 
tary of  state  is  appointed  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  as- 
sembly for  4  years  ;  a  treasurer  and  controller  of  the  treas- 
ury are  appointed  in  the  same  manner  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
The  State  superintendent  of  schools  is  nominated  by  tho 
governor  and  cunfirmed  by  tho  senate;  his  term  of  office  is 
2  years.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general 

Counties 


assembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
the  former  having  25  and  the  latter  75  members.  They  are 
elected  for  2  years,  and  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  State 
for  3  years  and  of  the  county  for  1  year  next  preceding 
their  election.  The  senators  must  be  at  least  31)  and  tho 
representatives  21  years  of  age.  The  judicial  power  is 
vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  5  judges,  elected  for  8  vears, 
having  only  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  the  conctirreurc  of 
3  judges  being  necessary  to  a  decision — they  choose  for  them- 
selves one  of  their  number  as  chief-justice ;  of  circuit  courts 
and  chancery  courts  for  the  judicial  districts,  having  orig- 
inal jurisdiction,  and  elected  for  8  years.  The  attorney- 
general  and  reporter  for  the  State  are  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  supremo  court  for  8  years.  Minor  causes 
can  be  transferred  from  the  justices'  courts  to  the  circuit 
courts  or  chancery  courts  on  sufficient  cause.  The  State 
is  now  entitled  to  10  members  of  Congress. 
(93)*. 


COBKTIU. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1870. 

Hales, 
1870. 

Females, 
1870. 

Popula- 
tion, 
I860. 

Assessed 
valuation  or 
real  and  per- 
sonal estate, 
1873-74. 

COUNTIES. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1870. 

Hales, 
1870. 

Females, 
1870. 

Popula- 
tion, 
1860. 

Assessed 
valuation  or 
real  anil  per- 
sonal estate, 
1S73-74. 

Anderson  
Bedford 

8,704 

21;;.;:! 
8,234 
4,870 
14,237 
11.652 
7,445 
10,502 
19,447 
7,909 
6,678 
9,321 
new 
12.458 
10,237 
new 
3,461 
62,897 
7,772 
11,425 
9,340 
13,706 
26,145 
4,717 
14,970 
25,666 
32,413 
12,421 
21,668 
3,250 
new 
17,241 
7,148 
18,074 
11,768 
15,837 
25,094 
14,217 
20.380 
9,856 
new 
9,326 
12,583 
new 
19,476 
5,852 
28,990 

4,357 
11,981 
4,119 
2,418 
7,077 
5,641 
3,737 
5,151 
9,525 
3,846 
3,3:!9 
4,554 
county 
6,012 
5,033 
county 
1,713 
30,996 
3,792 
5.642 
4,756 
6,814 
13,165 
2,299 
7,49:; 
13,163 
16,176 
6,093 
10,569 
1,569 
county 
8.655 
3,427 
8,929 
5,743 
7,578 
12,532 
6,974 
10,082 
4,858 
county 
4,640 
6,188 
county 
9,479 
2,855 
14,153 

4,347 
12,352 
4,115 
2,452 
7,160 
6,011 
3,708 
5,351 
9,922 
4,063 
3,339 
4,767 

"6,446 

5,202 

1,748 
31.901 
3,980 
5,783 
4,584 
6,892 
12,930 
2,418 
7,477 
12,503 
16,237 
6,328 
11,099 
1.681 

7,068 
21,584 
8,463 
4,459 
13,270 
11,701 
6,712 
9,509 
17,437 
7,124 
7,258 
9,643 

10,408 
9,689 

3,460 

47,055 
6,276 
10,573 
9,982 
10,536 
24,327 
5,054 
13,848 
21,777 
26,1(56 
10,982 
19,001 
3,093 

8 

1,266,591 
7,104,9i>5 
1,012,619 
818,229 
2,310,357 
2,535,820 
992,912 
1,669,240 
3,787,855 
1,004,451 
1,154,108 
907,093 
763,615 
1,362,032 
1,911,074 
3,163,589 
614,039 
26,683,76;) 
1,054,846 
1,930,031 
1,232,543 
4,072,081 
6,343,325 
413,658 
2,081,318 
7,471,389 
7,616,921 
1,531,807 
3,413,336 
741,498 
1.676,665 
7,012,903 
519,650 
4,449,059 
1,930,970 
2,316,675 
5,697,559 
2,311,338 
3,656,340 
1,794,307 
612,100 
1,394,9*5 
1,123,915 
754,372 
2,459,205 
613,326 
9,503,533 

Lake 

2,428 
10,838 
7,601 
1,986 
28,050 
new 
6,633 
23,480 
6,841 
16,207 
36,289 
13,969 
12,721 
4,511 
12,589 
24,747 
new 
2,969 
15,584 
11,297 
6,925 

1,291 
5,552 
3,682 
9IH 
13,936 
county 
3,288 
11,877 
3,:)96 
8,017 
17,833 
6,714 
6,348 
2,241 
6,118 
12,219 
county 
1,437 
7.824 
5,424 
3,438 
3,606 
4,269 
2,722 
7,660 
8,114 
16,552 
2,028 
1,171 
5,393 
38,663 
7,902 
6,130 
6,361 
11,768 
7,586 
county 
3,721 
1,327 
6,288 
7,951 
5,081 
10,416 
4,581 
12,583 
12,753 

1,137 
5,286 
3,919 
1,025 
14,114 

'  7.5.19 
9,320 
2,241 
22,828 

8 

908,386 
2,829,185 
1,265,580 
230,888 
5,178,933 
1,972,252 
987,802 
6,248.727 
1,263,199 
4,625,106 
11,109,144 
2,754,753 
2,161,209 
1,148.930 
2,304,291 
5,716,025 
1,130,168 
398,081 
4,525,800 
828,466 
1,235,085 
1,220,470 
1,235,085 
1,123,570 
2,210,961 
4.51(1,117 
9,614,975 
266,943 
347,526 
1,593,648 
38,553,951 
2,811,259 
1,524,379 
2,394,472 
5,185,727 
3,354,682 
1,152,904 
843,015 
259,493 
2,535,768 
2,709,541 
1,664,494 
4,100,065 
1,320,610 
7,629,778 
6,IW1,164 

Lauderdale  
Lawrence  

Bledsoe  

Bradley.  .,  

Campbell.'.  

3,345 
11,603 
3,445 
8,190 
18,456 
7.255 
6,378 
2,270 
6,471 
12,528 

7,290 
21,535 
6,190 
14,592 
32.498 
l»,5.-|.-> 
14,732 
4,667 
12,607 
20,895 

Carroll  

Cheatham  
Claiborne  
Clay 

McNairy  

Coclce  

Coffee  .  ... 

Monroe  
Montgomery  
Moore  

Crockett  
Cumberland  
Pavldson  
D.'catur  
DeKalh  

1,532 
7,760 
5,873 
3,487 
3,763 
4,429 
2,816 
7,962 
8,052 
16,737 
2,026 
1,164 
5,635 
37,715 
8,092 
5,889 
6,775 
11.943 
7  298 

3,353 
12,817 
12,637 
6,042 
8,726 
8,558 
4,991 
13.583 
15,265 
27,918 
3,519 
2,120 
9,122 
48,092 
10,357 
9,896 
13,552 
22,030 
10  705 

Obion  

Dicksou  

p  

Dyer  

Polk 

Fayette  
Fentress  
franklin  

Putnam  
Rhea  

8,698 
5,538 
15,622 
16,166 
33,289 
4,054 
2,335 
11,028 
76,378 
15,994 
12,019 
13,136 
23,711 
14,884 
new 
7,605 
2.725 
12,714 
16,317 
10,209 
20,755 
9,375 
25,328 
25,881 

Robertson  
Rutherford  
Scott 

Giles 

Grainger  
Greene  

Sequatchie  
Sevier  
Shelby  
Smith  
Stewart  
Sullivan  
Sumner  
Tipton  

Hamblcn  
Hamilton  

8,586 
3,721 
9,145 
6,025 
8,259 
12,562 
7,243 
10,298 
4,998 

13,258 
7,020 
17,769 
11,214 
16,162 
19,232 
14,491 
19,133 
9,312 

Hardeman  
Hardin  

law/kins  

Haywood  
ienderson  

Trousdale  
Union  

3,884 
1,398 
0,426 
8,366 
5,128 
10,339 
4,794 
12,745 
13.12S 

6,117 
2,581 
11,147 
14,829 
9,115 
18,216 
9,381 
23,827 
26,072 

iickman  
Houston  
lumphrcys  
ackson  
umcs  
efferson  
Johnson  
Cnox  

Van  lluren  

Washington  
Wayne  
Weakley  
White  
Williamson  
Wilson  

4.686 
6,395 

9,997 
2,997 
14,837 

9,096 
11,725 

16,043 
6,018 
22,813 

Th               »•      :  '  —  

The  true  valuation,  according  to  the  census  report  in 
*,?™' 

in  Io76. 


'  "'•'  m<1"ti(in<'<l  l)>'  »<""«  writers,  had  not  been  organized 


1870,  was  $498,237,724,  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  Bureau 
of  agriculture  in  the  State  to  be  a  very  accurate  valuation. 
Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — Nashville,  the  capital  .of 
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the  State,  had  in  1*70  a  population  of  L'5,865 ;  its  present 
jMpjiul.itini]  exceed-  o.-),oon.  Memphi-,  thr  largest  city  and 
principal  river-port  of  the  Stall',  had  -ln.^L'I'i  inhabitants  in 
I  ^7".  unit  about  45,000  now  ;  Kno.\\  ille  had  si;s2  then,  and 
perhaps*  i:!,illlo  now:  Chattanooga  tiO'J.'!,  and  now  probal.h 
1 1. IMIO.  The  other  .-it ic.-  in  I  s?o  were  Jackson,  -1119  ;  Mur- 
frccsboro',  :i.)"2:  Clarksvillc.  :;::nii;  and  Columbia,  2500. 
Itrowns\  ille,  liallatin,  Lebanon,  I'ula.-ki,  Trenton,  and 
Shclbyvillc  liave  bet  ween  2000  and  3000  inhabitants,  and 
Cleveland,  Franklin,  Fa\  el  lev  ille,  Me -Mi  nn  v  ille,  and  (iivn 

ville.  beiHei'ii  I  .'on  and  2000. 

Ilininrii.  When  Norib  Carolina  was  8C)iaratcd  from 
South  Carolina,  .-he  idaimi'd  what  was  afterward  Tennessee 
at  a  part  of  her  domain,  and  di'tini'd  its  boundaries  as  of 
equal  width  witli  her  own  and  extending  to  tile  Mississippi 
Hivi-r.  In  17. '7,  Forl  London  wa-  ere,-t.-d  on  Little,  Tcn- 
DMfee  Kiie;-.  in  what  is  now  Illoiint  i'i>.  This  was  attacked 
and  capture. I  by  the  Indians  in  ITHO,  and  200  persons  killed. 
The  Indians  were  severely  puni«hcd  for  this  massacre.  The 
settlers  soon  bc^an  to  enter  the  region  of  Holston  River 
IVoni  North  Carolina,  and  a  few  also  from  South  Carolina 
aid  Virginia.  Ainon^'  the  latter  was  Capt.  William  Bean, 
from  l'itts\  h  ania  eo.,  Va.,  who  came  with  his  family  to 
what  is  now  Kasl,  Tennessee,  and  built  a  cabin  on  lioonc 
Creek,  an  affluent  of  Watauga  Hivcr,  in  1769.  The  growth 
of  the  settlements  on  the  Wahiu^a  was  very  rapid.  At  the 
bc,'i  nnin^  of  the  Revolutionary  war  these  Watanga  colonists 
\\fif  all  patriots.  They  met  in  a  mass  convention  in  177(5, 
chose  thirteen  men  as  commi-sioncrs,  and  live  others — of 
whom  John  Sevier  was  the  first — to  form  a  court  for  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes.  They  named  East  Tenne-s,.,. 
the  Washington  district,  after  (ien.  Washington,  who  had 
ju.-t  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  patriot  army, 
and  sent  a  mei -ial  to  the  \orth  Carolina  legislature  ex- 
plaining that  they  had  no  desire  to  withdraw  from  North 
Carolina,  but  were  willing  to  bear  their  share  in  the  hard- 
ships and  sacrifices  of  the  war,  and  desiring  to  have  its 
authority  and  laws  extended  over  them.  The  North  Caro- 
lina legislature  responded  by  naming  all  the  settlements 
W.  of  the  mountains  as  Washington  co.,  and  inviting  them 
to  send  delegates  t •>  a  State  convention  about  to  assemble 
at  Halifax.  They  did  so,  and  soon  after  raised  a  regiment 
known  as  the  "  Watanga  regiment"  for  the  war,  which  was 
coinmandc.l  by  Col.  John  Scvier.  They,  with  some  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  defeated  the  Indians  signally  in  June, 
1770,  and  subsequently  fought  bravely  at  King's  Moun- 
tain and  elsewhere.  The  settlements  in  what  is  now  East 
Tennessee  increased  rapidly  during  the  war,  but  none  of 
them  penetrated  far  into  Middle  Tennessee,  and  for  forty 
years  more  West  Tennessee  was  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  Cbickasaw  Indians.  In  1784,  North  Carolina  made 
a  provisional  cession  of  the  territory  W.  of  the  mountains 
to  the  U.  S.,  but  repealed  it  the  next  year,  and  from  that  time 
to  I  7S8  or  1789  opposed  the  independence  of  the  colonists. 
Early  in  1785  the  settlers  in  East  Tennessee  resolved  to 
form  a  State  government  of  their  own.  They  formed  a 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  submitted 
it  to  the  people,  and  chose  a  governor  (John  Sevier  being 
their  unanimous  choice),  elected  a  legislature,  appointed 
judges,  organized  courts,  and  held  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians. They  named  their  new  State  Franklin  or  Frank- 
land,  and  held  the  first  and  only  session  of  their  legisla- 


ture  at  Jonesborough  in  1785.  At  thin  session  Martin 
Araiio.my  was  chartered.  North  Carolina  looker!  upon 
all  these  proceedings  as  irregular,  and  c\creised  her  own 
legislative  authority  over  the  settlement-,  incorporating 
the  same  year  Davidson  Academy  at  Nashville,  then  a 
small  settlement  which  had  sprung  up  since  17SO.  In 
1789,  the  excitement  having  subsided.  North  Carolina 
celled  the  "territory  beyond  the  mountains "  to  the  I  .  ^  . 
and  the  next  year  the  Territorial  government  ot  Tein 
was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  William  ISIount  of 
North  Carolina  governor.  He  was  a  judicious  und  able 
man,  and  -oon  all  di-conl  cc.i-,  .1.  In  June,  1796,  Tennes- 
see having  adopted  a  constitution  and  otherwise  complied 
with  the  rcf|iiisitions  of  the  U.  S.,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Thetir-i  capital  was  Kno\\ille.  At  this  time  there 
were  no  settlements  in  West  Temie-sec,  and  only  a  few  scat- 
tering ones  in  seven  counties  of  MhMIc  Icum  -n  .  The 
westward  tendency  of  the  emigration  led  to  the  gradual  en 

i  f":i' -hmelit  on  the  Chieka-aw  h, ml-  ..I  \Ve.-t  T, -:cc,  and 

in  1819  the  Indian  title  to  these  lauds  was  extinguished  by 
treaty,  und  the  Indians  removed  to  the  Indian  TCI  , 
The  growth  of  the  State  was  rapid,  and  in  IstJOof  it.i  1,110,000 
inhabitants  one-fourth  were  slaves.  These  were  mostly  in 
Middle  and  West  Tennessee.  Kast  Tennessee  having  never 
held  a  large  number.  An  ordinance  of  secession  was  p  i 
(it  is  said  illegally)  May  6,  1861.  During  the  war  the 
State  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  battles — Island  No.  10 ; 
the  conflicts  around  and  in  Memphis  :  the  severe  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  or  Sbiloh ;  the  numerous  skirmishes 
and  slight  actions  during  Buell's  retreat  to  Louisville,  and 
the  heavier  fighting  of  Rosccrans's  march  to  Nashville, 
whence  he  expelled  the  Confederate  State  government :  the 
battle  of  Stone  River;  the  capture  of  Murfrecsboro',  Tul- 
lahoma,  and  Chattanooga ;  and,  though  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga  was  over  the  line  in  Georgia,  the  subsequent  battles 
around  Chattanooga ;  the  siege  and  relief  of  Knoxvillc;  the 
actions  of  Cumberland  Gap  and  Bean's  Station  :  the  battles 
of  Columbia,  Franklin,  and  Nashville ;  the  retreat  und  pur- 
s  nit  of  Hood,  were  all  in  this  State.  Almost  the  whole  State 
was  a  battle-ground,  and  probably  more  square  miles  of  its 
territory  were  fought  over  than  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  For  a  part  of  the  time  there  were  two  State  gov- 
ernments in  operation.  But  the  war  over,  the  citizens  of 
the  State  hastened  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance  to  the 
Union.  In  Apr.,  1865,  the  State  legislature  ratified  the 
Thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  July  1L'. 
1866,  the  Fourteenth  amendment.  The  same  month  the 
State  was  restored  to  the  Union,  and  has  manifested  her 
hearty  loyalty  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Governor*  of  Tenne*9ce. 
I.  Slate  <f  Franklin  or  Franlcland.  Newton  Cannon 18:«-39 


John  Sevier 1785-88 

2.  Territory  qf  Tenntstee. 

William  Blonnt 1790-96 

3.  Slate  of  Tennessee. 

John  Sevier 1796-1801 

Archibald  Roane 1801-03 


James  K.  Polk 1839-41 

James  C.  Jones 1841-45 

Aaron  V.  Brown 1845-47 

Nell  S.  Brown 1847-49 

William  Trousdale 1849-51 

William  B.  Campbell 1831-53 

Andrew  Johnson 1859-57 


John  Scvier 1803-09  Isham  G.  Harris 1857-62 

William  Blount 1809-15J  Andrew  Johnson 1802-65 

Joseph  Mi-Minn 1815-21  i  William  G.  Brownlow...  1865-69 

William  Carroll 1821-27  De  Witt  C.  Sentcr 1869-71 

Samuel  Houston 1827-29  John  C.  Brown 1871-75 

William  Carroll 1829-35)James  D.  Porter 1875- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vole  for  Pretidenl  and  Vict-Prtrident. 


Elect,  year. 

Candidate!  who  received 
the  elector*!  vote. 

I 

1 
I 

5 

:, 
8 

H 

7 

i 

4 
if 

H 

Candidates  who  received 

the  electoral  and  popular 
rote. 

I 

1 
n 
11 

15 

U 
U 
II 

13 
I-J 
12 
11 

10 
II 
11 

; 

Pop. 
rote. 

I 
Oppot  Ition  candidate*. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Tnlrd.partr  candidate.. 

Pop. 
vote. 

JW 
11,130 

17% 
1SOO 
1W4 
1XM 
IHI'2 
1MB 
ISM 

Thomas  Jenenon  P  ) 
Aaron  Burr  V-P  J 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  > 
Aaron  llnrr  V.-P  $ 

Tlinmrn  Jefferson  P  I 
George  Clinton  V.-P  ( 
.l;um"<  Madison  I-  > 

1824 

1828 
1632 
is,  ;t; 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 
I860 

1864 

is»,s 

1872 
1876 

Andrew  Jnrknon  P  
Joba  C.  Calhoun  V.-P.... 
Andrew  Jackson  P  
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P.... 
Andrew  .lock&oii  P  
Martin  Van  Ilureii  V.-l'.. 
Hugh  L.  White  P  
John  Tyler  V.-P  ( 
William  H.  HurrlsoiiP... 

>0,1»7 
41,090 
28,740 
35,168 
60,391 
60,030 
64,705 
58,898 
73,638 
69,m 

AlVJS 
94,391 

Wii1i.ni  H.  Crawford  P.. 
1  Martin  V.n  BurcnV.-P.. 
John  yuincy  Ai!«ms  P... 
Richard  Rush  V.-P  

81» 
1,240 
1,436 
26,12!) 

I",-.—  J 
59,917 
18,419 
57,018 
66.178 
(4,709 

26,129 
86,656 

John  Qulncj  Adam*  P  

Stephen  A.  DouRlan  P...  t 
H.  V.  Johnjon  V.-P  <, 

John  Sergeant  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Burcn  P  
Richard  M.Johnson  V.-P. 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  i 
Richard  M.~3ohnson  V.-P.  { 

Qeorje  Clinton  V.-P  < 
James  Madison  P  > 

Elbri.lje  Ocrrv  V.-P  j 
JameM  Monroe  P  / 
I>.  p.  Tomnklni  V.-P  I 
James  Monroe  P  * 

Henry  Clay  P  
T.  KrelmghuyNcn  V.-P  

(ienrgcM.  Dallas  V..P... 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P  j 

Millnnl   I'illiiK.n;  V.-l*...  . 

William  O.  Duller  V.-P.. 
Prankllli  Pierce  P  
William  R.  King    V.-P... 
Millunl  Fillmore  P  
A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  
John  C.  BreckeiiHdgc  P. 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P  

Horatio  SeTmour  P  
Francis  P.  Blair.Jr.,V.-P. 
Vflj«»csS  Grant  P  
Henry  Vlluon  V.-P  
Kuihtrford  II.  Haje»P... 
William  A.  Wheeler  V.-P. 

William  A  Crnham  V.-P.. 

Jumi"<   r.itrli:uiiiii   P  

J.  C.  Hreckcnridge  V.-P... 
John  Hrll  P  

Edward  Everett  V.-P  
No  vote. 
UlTsses  S.  Grant  P  
Sohuyler  Colfax  V.-P  
Horace  (Jrectev  P  
B.  OraU  Brown  V.-P  
Samuel  J.  TUden  P  
Tho*.  A.  H.'ii'lri.-k-  V.-l'.. 

(The  writor  :u-Unowle<l!res  his  indel'toilncss  for  many  facts 
to  Col.  .T.  T!.  Killehrow,  secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Bureau 
of  agriculture:  to  His  Excellency  (Jov.  James  D.  Porter, 


for  documents;  and  to  W.  W.  Thacher,  Esq.,  cashier  of 
First  National  Bank  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  much  valu- 
able information.)  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 


!•<  loll"!  a:f   li:nii.'''''lc   about  ._ 

"r,u>  Hoods.'     Above  this  point  the  river  .snavi. 

;,;,,i«scour-e  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 

InTn-hl  steamer..     There  arc  -.12..  miles  ot  nat- 

lvi)?»Sle  water,  above  (he  shoals  upon  tins  river 

,,„!  ii«  t,-ibuHric<  for  six  months  ill  the  year.     It  might 

easilv  be  increased  to  1300  miles. 

Tennessee  University,  East.  See  EAST  TENSES- 
SI:::  I'MVIMiSlTV. 

Tcn'ney  (SAMI-KL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Byficld,  Mass.,  Nov. 
27  17  IS:  graduate  1  at  Harvard  1772;  taught  school  a  year 
at  Andovcr:  studied  melicine;  commenced  practice  at 
Kxcter.  N.  II.,  1775  :  entered  the  military  service  as  surgeon 
in  the  Massachusetts  line  June  17,  1775;  served  through 
the  war,  being  at  Saratoga  an  1  Yorktown ;  settled  again  at 
Exeter  after  the  war,  but  did  not  resume  practice ;  was  an 
early  metnbcrof  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
to  whose  .!/  main  he  contributed  an  account  of  the  mineral 
waters  at  Saratoga  and  his  Theory  of  Prismatic  Colors  ; 
furnishel  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  an  account 
of  Kxcter,  N.  II.,  and  a  notice  of  the  "dark  day,"  May  19, 
1780,  and  wrote  for  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society 
a  valued  treatise  on  orchard-planting  :  wrote  much  on  poli- 
ti  M  i"  the  periodicals,  especially  in  advocacy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution :  was  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
constitutional  convention  1788;  judge  of  probate  forRock- 
in,'ha:n  coanty  1793-1SOO;  member  of  Congress  1800-07; 
an  I  published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Bepoiltory  for 
1811  An  Er/i/niiatioii  of  Certain  Curious  Phenomena  in  the 
II  iting  of  Water.  D.  at  Exeter  Feb.  6,  1816. — His  wife, 
TABITIIA  GII.MAX  (b.  at  Exeter,  N.  II.,  in  1762,  d.  there 
May  2,  18:(7),  was  author  of  The  Adventures  of  Dorcaiiua 
,V.'i"  iili.H  and  other  writings. 

Tenney  (SAXBOKX),  b.  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  in  1827;  grad- 
uated at  Amhorst  College  1853,  in  which  year  he  became 
instructor  in  natural  history  in  the  New  England  Naval 
Institution  at  Lancaster,  Mass. ;  afterward  studied  under 
Agamiz  at  Cambridge;  was  lecturer  on  natural  history  in 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Institute  1856-65,  also  giving 
public  lectures  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  ;  was  for  several  years  from  its  foundation  a  pro- 
fessor at  Vassar  College ;  became  in  1888  professor  at  Wil- 
liams College ;  lectured  on  Physical  Structure  and  Natural 
Resources  before  the  Lowell  Institute  at  Boston  1873.  Au-' 
thor  of  Geology  for  Teachers,  Classes,  and  Private  Student* 
(1859),  A  .Manual  of  Zoolo,,,,  (1865),  Natural  History  of 
Animal*,  Natural  History  Tablets,  Elements  of  Zoology,  and 
other  works.  D.  at  Buchanan, Mich.,  July  9, 1877. — His  wife, 
MRS.  ABBY  A.  TENNKV,  is  author  of  Pictures  and  Sloria  of 
Animals  for  the  Little  Ones  at  Home  (New  York,  6  vols., 
1868),  and  contributed  to  the  Natural  History  of  Animals. 

Tenney  (WILLIAM  JBWETT),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
181 1 ;  graduate  1  at  Y'ale  College  in  1832  ;  became  editorially 
connected  with  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Ei-en- 
imj  Post,  and  other  journals,  and  finally  one  of  a  literary 
corps  connected  with  the  New  York  publishing-house  of 
D.  Applcton  4  Co.  Besides  much  general  literary  labor, 
he  completed  Benton's  abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Con- 
gress, edited  an  illustrated  edition  of  The.  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, prepared  the  Military  atnl  Narnl  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States  (1865),  and  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal compiler  of  The  American  Annual  Cyclopprdia  since 
its  commencement  in  1861  down  to  the  volume  for  1876. 

Ten'niel  (Jonx),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1820; 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  art  in  boyhood;  pursued  his 
studies  in  his  own  way,  thus  developing  a  very  original 
style;  was  a  successful  competitor  for  painting  cartoons 
in  fresco  in  Westminster  Palace  1845;  has  been  since 
1851  one  of  the  principal  artists  on  the  staff  of  Punch, 
and  has  illustrated  many  elegant  Christmas  books,  among 
which  are  ;Esop's  Fables,  the  Inyoldsuy  Lei/ends,  and  Latin 
llookh. 

Tetl'nis,  a  game  at  ball  in  which  the  ball  is  thrown 
against  a  wall,  and  upon  its  rebound  is  struck  by  a  racket 


Ten'nyson  (ALFRED),  I).  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  nt Somersby, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1809,  being  the  third  of  the  seven 
sons  of  Kcv.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  1).  I).,  rector  of 
Somcrsbv,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Fytche,  vicar  of  Louth.  The  poet's  father  (d.  about  1830) 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  energetic  character,  remarkable 
for  great  strength  and  stature,  and  gave  a  careful  education 
tc.  iTis  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  began  to  write  tales 
and  \crscs  from  the  time  they  could  use  a  pen.  The  three 
eldest  sons.  Frederick,  Charles,  and  Alfred,  who  have  all 
become  known  as  poets,  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, together  about  1S27,  and  were  pupils  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  William  Whewell,  then  one  of  the  tutors  of  that 
colic  re.  A  small  anonymous  volume  of  Poems  by  Two 
Brolnert  (1S27)  contained  the  earliest  published  verses  of 
Charles  and  Alfred,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  the  poems  of  the  former  possessed  the  greater 
merit.  In  1828  the  eldest  brother.  I  redcrick,  gained  the 
medal  for  a  Greek  poem,  and  in  1820,  Alfred  carried  off  the 
chancellor's  medal  for  an  English  poem  of  250  lines  on 
Tiiiilni'-ioo — a  performance  showing  many  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  his  later  style,  though  not  included  in  his 
collected  works.  One  of  his  chief  competitors  for  this 
pri/.c  was  his  most  intimate  college  friend,  Arthur  II. 
llnllam  (d.  1833),  whose  memory  received  in  later  years 
a  most  splendid  poetical  commemoration.  While  still 
an  undergraduate,  Alfred  published  a  small  volume  of 
Poems  fliic.jh/  Lyrical  (1830),  containing  the  gallery  of 
female  portraits  and  the  elegiac  verse  still  reprinted  at  the 
head  of  his  poems,  but  including  nothing  of  decisive 
promise,  and  which  accordingly  made  no  great  sensation, 
though  kindly  noticed  by  several  critics.  It  was  in  his 
third  volume  of  Poems  (1832)  that,  discarding  nearly  all 
his  verses  of  1827,  and  reprinting  with  great  improvements 
the  best  verses  from  the  volume  of  1830.  he  first  stumped 
himself  as  a  genuine  poet  by  such  classical  pieces  as  The 
Ladif  of  Shalott,  (Enovc,  The  May  Queen,  and  The  L<i>nn- 
Eaters.  This  volume  received  warm  applause  from  the 
highest  Authorities,  but  for  unexplained  reasons  the  poet 
published  nothing  more  for  ten  years,  until  he  fairly  took 
the  literary  world  by  storm,  and  established  his  permanent 
reputation  as  the  first  poet  of  the  age,  by  the  new  edition 
of  his  Poems  (2  vols.,  1842),  substantially  in  the  form  still 
familiar  to  all  readers.  The  author  of  Marie  iV Arthur, 
Locksley  Hall,  and  The  Two  Voices  had  nearly  reached 
the  summit  of  his  powers,  and  though  his  fame  has  been 
steadily  widening  and  broadening  ever  since,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  surpassed  the  "  high-water  mark  " 
of  1842  by  any  of  his  later  productions.  The  Princess,  a 
Medley  (1847),  his  first  long  poem,  was  disappointing  to 
those  critics  who  insisted  upon  seeking  comparisons  with 
the  author's  lyrical  masterpieces,  but  was  quite  satisfactory 
for  those  who  chose  to  take  it  upon  its  own  merits  as  "a 
brilliant  serio-comic  jen  d'esprit  upon  the  noise  about  wo- 
man's rights;"  and  tin-  songs,  which  first  appeared  as  in- 
terludes in  the  second  edition,  commended  themselves  to 
all  admirers  of  lyrical  gems,  fn  ^fcmot•^aln  (1850),  a  series 
of  marvellously  pathetic  monodies,  written  at  intervals 
through  many  years,  is  still  to  many  minds  the  poet's  mas- 
terpiece. In  1850,  Tennyson  succeeded  Wordsworth  as 
poet-laureate,  in  which  capacitv  he  produced  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (Nov.,  1852)  his 
immortal  Ode.  The  Crimean  war,  with  its  uncertain  re- 
sults, exerted  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  poet's  sensitive 
genius,  as  evidenced  by  his  poem  Maud  (1855).  After  a 
silence  of  several  years,  the  first  series  of  Idylls  of  the  A  in<j 
(1859),  embracing  four  stories  hi  blank  verse  drawn  from 
the  Arthurian  legends,  restored  the  poet's  waning  popu- 
larity, and  was  generally  accepted  as  his  greatest  poetical 
effort — a  verdict  confirmed  and  strengthened  ten  years  later 
when  the  cycle  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  The 
Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems  (1869).  The  Idylls  of  the 
King  (1870),  as  reconstructed  by  arranging  the  eight 
idylls  in  their  artistic  sequence,  constitute  an  epic  to 
which  English  literature  can  produce  few  or  no  rivals  since 
the  time  of  Milton.  In  the  interval  between  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  parts  of  his  Idylls,  Tennyson  had  issued 
Enoch  Arden,  and  other  Poems  (1864),  a  volume  which  fell 
somewhat  below  the  standard  of  public  expectation.  He 
has  since  published  The  Window,  or  The  Smiy*  of  the  Wrens 
(1870),  consisting  of  twelve  brief  lyrics  written  for  music, 
and  Queen  .Vary,  a  Dramn  (1875),  represented  upon  the 
stage  with  moderate  success  in  1876  ;  and  in  1877  another 
drama,  Harold,  also  in  five  acts.  Tennyson  resided  ehielly 
in  London  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  poetic 
career;  married  late  in  life  (1851)  Miss  Emily  Selhvood,  a 
lady  of  Lincolnshire:  was  settled  at  Farringford,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1851-69,  having  also  a  residence  at  Aldworth  in 
Surrey,  and  in  1809  established  himself  near  Petersfield, 


and  driven  again  > to  the  wall,  etc.  Tennis  is  variously  Surrey,  and  in  1809  established  himself  near  Petersfield, 
played.  '•  Rackets  "  (see  RACKET)  in  England  is  a  modern  Hampshire.  His  poems  have  been  issued  in  many  editions, 
modification  of  tennis,  which  is  a  very  ancient  game.  and  in  the  U.  S.  by  rival  publishers.  Two  editions  of  1871 
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(Il.nton  and  New  York)  contain  the  poems  of  hi*  earlier 
volume*  "f  Ls-'!0  ami   1M!L',  which  were  cancelled   by  him- 
self, ami  al*o    .......  never  collected  by  him  t'nim  III' 

linen  where  tlley  ciri  Anally  a  ppcarcii.      Tile  two    early  vol- 

umes :il).i\e  mentioned  »cre  also  privately  rcjirinteil  in 
one  volume  in  Canada  (Isii'ji.  The  fdylh  "f  '*••  A"M»; 
wore  magnificently  illustrated  by  More,  mnl  mc.-t  of  the 
other  poems  have  receive.)  similar  honors  from  other  artist*, 
to  wliieh  painting  uml  statuary  have  also  lent  their  aiil. 
Translations  of  the  principal  poems  have  appeared  ill  80V- 
enil  languages.  .^cvera!  voliimos  of  selection"  haic  lieen 
published,  ami  more  than  one  volume  of  critical  analyst, 
but  the  most  rcnmrknble  eviilence  of  his  popularity  is  I). 

Karroll    Hriglltwell's    r,ini;,nl,i,i,-r   la   tkf  hnlirr    !)'../•/•»   .,/ 

Alfred  'I'miii/mm  (London,  l>i'  PORTER  C.  lii.iss. 

Tennyson  (FIIKIIEHICK),  hrotlier  of  Alfred,  b.  at  Som- 
ersby.  Lincolnshire,  England,  about  1800;  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about  IS.'JO;  is  author  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  liny*  uml  J/oitrt  (185-4). 

Ten-Pin§.    Sec  Nixn-Pivs. 

Tenrec.    See  TAMIKC. 

Ten'sas,  parish  of  N.  K.  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Mis- 
sissippi Kivor,  and  drained  hy  Tcnsas  River,  by  means  of 
which  it  has  water  communication  with  the  interior;  sur- 
face low  and  flat,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian 
corn,  live-stock.  Cap.  St.  Joseph.  Area,  680  sq.  m.  P. 


Tcnsas  (or  Tensaw)  River,  or  Bayou  Tensas, 

rises  in  Carroll  parish,  La.,  and  after  a  devious  southerly 
course  of  li.'iO  miles  joins  the  Washita  at  Trinity,  La.  It 
is  navigable  150  miles  during  good  stages  of  water. 

Tensaw  River,  of  Alabama,  is  a  bayou  which  leaves 
Alabama   Iliver   before  its  junction  with  the  Toml.i<_'l  .....  . 

and  pursues  a  course  parallel  with  that  of  Mobile  River. 
Its  waters  flow  into  Mobile  Bay. 

Tension  of  Dissociation.  See  DISSOCIATION,  by 
\.  .lov.  PH.  D. 

Tension  of  Electricity.   See  ELECTRICITY,  by  PRES. 

II.    Mo!MO\-,    I'll.    II. 

Tension  of  Vapors.  See  HEAT,  by  PROF.  W.  P. 
TiioivmiiiHii:,  A.  M.  ;  GAS,  by  PROF.  J.  P.  COOKE;  and 

V  irons  AM>  VAPORIZATION. 

Tent  [from  the  Lat.  trnlim,  "stretched"].  Both  sacred 
and  profane  history  tells  us  that  tents  of  some  sort  have 
been  used  by  all  nomadic  tribes  from  the  earliest  ages.  At 
the  present  day  the  poorer  classes  in  Persia,  China,  and  in- 
deed in  most  Kastern  countries,  dwell  in  tents  formed  of 
frames  of  wood  covered  with  thick  cloth,  felt,  or  matting. 
The  early  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers  appear  to  have  nsed 
tents  of  skins  or  canvas.  The  history  of  all  wars  in  the 
temperate  /.one  proves  that  men  cannot  war  without  tents. 
All  military  tents  are  now  made  of  canvas,  generally  of  cot- 
ton duck,  sometimes  of  linen,  cotton  being  considered  the 
more  suitable  material,  being  more  impervious  to  water  and 
cheaper  than  linen  or  hemp. 

The  tents  nsed  in  the  military  service  of  the  U.  S.  com- 
prise the  following:  the  hofpitnl  tent,  which  is  made  of 
heavy  cotton  duck,  15  feet  square,  12  feet  high  to  ridge, 
with  wall  4J  feet  high,  and  is  provided  with  a  heavy  fly  or 
double  roof.  These  tents  are  made  to  open  at  both  ends,  so 
that  two  or  more  placed  together  form  a  continuous  ward. 
Kach  tent  holds  from  six  to  eight  beds.  The  wall  tent  for 
officers,  9  feet  square.  8  feet  6  inches  in  height  to  ridge, 
having  a  wall  :'.  feet  9  inches  high,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
fly.  The  common  or  wedge-shaped  tent  for  enlisted  men, 
6  feet  10  inches  in  height,  8  feet  4  inches  in  width,  and  6 
feet  10  inches  long;  it  holds  six  men.  The  shelter  tent, 
being  a  modification  of  the  French  tentt  d'abrf,  made  of 
two  pieces  of  cotton  duck,  each  5  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet  5 
inches,  arranged  to  button  together  and  stretch  over  a  ridge 
supported  by  poles.  In  active  field-service  experience  shows 
that  the  best  arrangement  is  for  each  soldier  to  carry  a  por- 
tion of  a  shelter  tent,  which  may  serve  as  a  cloak  on  the 
inarch  and  a  cover  at  night,  and  which,  joined  to  tw.o  or 
three  other  pieces,  makes  a  tent  to  hold  from  two  to  four 
men.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  shelter  or 
poncho  tents  were  adopted,  and  came  to  be  used  very  gen- 
erally before  the  close  of  the  war.  The  poncho  is  a  piece 
of  oil-cloth  or  rubber-cloth  about  fi  feet  square,  with  a  slit 
in  the  centre  through  which  the  head  is  put.  Two  or  three 
ponchos  form  a  shelter  tent. 

Many  different  plans  of  tents  for  military  purposes  have 
been  tried  during  the  past  few  years  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  A  few  years  prior  to  the  late  civil  war  in  the  U.  S. 
the  wedge-shaped  tent  and  the  wall  tent  for  enlisted  men 
were  replaced  by  the  Sibley  tent,  which  is  a  conical  tent 
supported  by  a  central  pole  resting  on  an  iron  tripod,  and 
is  intended  to  hold  fifteen  infantry  soldiers  or  thirteen 


i  mounted  men.     One  chief  advantage  of  the  Hibloy  tent  is 

that  it  admit' of  being  warmed  by  an  open  fire  or  small  Moi  i  •, 
and  is  a.lnui  ai.ly  ventilated,  having  a  circular  opening  at 
the  apex  partiallv  covered  by  a  movalile  piece  of  canvas  so 
1  arranged  as  to  be  easily  shifted  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  Siblcy  tent  is  almo-t  exactly  like  the 
Sioux  lodge,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it  is  confirm  ted 
of  canvas  and  supported  by  the  central  po!c  ami  tiipi<d, 
while  the  Indian  lodge  is  made  of  rudely-tanned  buffalo 
hide-  and  stretched  on  several  long  wooden  poles.  The  use 
of  the  .Sibley  tent  for  our  army  was  discontinued  during 
the  war.  C.  ti.  SAWTKI.I.E. 

Ten'terden  (CHARLES  STTART  AIIBRKY  Abbot), THIRD 

li.inov,  1,.  in  England  Dec.  2f>.  ls:;i  :  sin, ,  e,l,..|  to  the  title 
Apr.  10,  1870;  has  been  for  some  years  us-istant  under- 

-i tiny  ot'  state,  and  won  a  high  reputation  tor  ability 

upon    questions   of    international   law    by    liif    -ci\j 

U  a-hington  1 1ST  I )  and  Genet  a  (1K72)  as  counsel  for  Great 

Hi  itain  in  the  Alabama  claims  question. 

Tcnterdcn,  LORD.    See  ABBOTT  (CHARLES). 

Ten  Thousand,  Retrent  of  the.  After  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa  (401  B.  c.),  in  which  Cyrus  fell  and  all  his  bar- 
barian troops  were  dispersed,  the  Greek  soldiers  who  bad 
served  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  anil  who  numbered  about  ten 
thousand,  found  themselves  placed  in  a  most  critical  posi- 
tion, especially  after  the  assassination  of  Clearchus  and 
their  other  leaders  by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphernep. 
Under  these  circumstances,  XKSOIMION  (which  fee)  was 
chosen  leader,  and  he  conducted  them  through  the  plains 
of  the  Kuphratcs  and  the  Tigris,  across  the  table-land  of 
Armenia,  to  Trapczus  (now  Trebizond),  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Black  (sea.  and  from  Trapo- 
ZUB  to  Chrysopolis,  opposite  to  Byzantium.  This  retreat, 
which  was  effected  under  extraordinary  difficulties,  but 
conducted  with  great  success,  has  been  described  by  Xen- 
ophon  himself  in  his  Anabuei*. 

Tenuiros'trcs  [Lat.  tenui*,  "slender,"  and  rnttrimi, 
"  bill  "],  the  name  given  to  a  group  ("  tribe  "  or  "  family  ") 
of  birds,  and  including  forms  whose  only  common  charac- 
ters consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  more  or  less  slender 
bill,  and  feet  with  three  toes  directed  forward  anil  one 
backward.  According  to  Cuvier,  it  included  the  Linna?an 
"genera"  Kitta,  r<>i-tlii<i,  Trochilii*,  and  UjtHftn.  The  group 
was  a  very  heterogeneous  one,  and  has  not  been  retained 
in  the  ornithological  system.  THEODORK  GILL. 

Tenure.  Sec  FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  by  PRES.  T.  D.  WOOL- 
SET,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.B. 

Teocal'li  [Aztec,  teotl,  "  god,"  and  cnlli,  "  house  " — 1°.  e. 
" house  of  God"],  a  name  given  to  the  aboriginal  temples 
of  Mexico,  many  remains  of  which  are  still  in  existence. 
Recent  investigations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  many 
structures  which,  on  Spanish  authority,  have  been  received 
as  temples  and  palaces,  were  in  reality  but  multiple  houses, 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  pueblo  structures  or  cam*  granite*, 
still  inhabited. 

Te'os,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Ionian  cities 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  in  Lydia,  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Smyrna,  between  the  promontories  of  Coryceum  nnd  My- 
onnesus,  and  N.  of  tne  island  of  Samos.  It  had  two 
good  harbors,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade.  In  its 
vicinity  was  produced  a  celebrated  wine,  and  its  most 
prominent  public  building  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. After  the  Persian  conquest  most  of  the  inhabitants 
emigrated  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  Teos  continued,  never- 
theless, to  be  a  city  of  some  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  when  it  gradually  fell  into  decay.  Ruins  of  it, 
of  its  walls,  theatre,  and  temple,  are  visible  near  the  present 
village  of  SiylutjSk. 

Tepic',  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  state  of 
Jalisco,  on  an  elevated  plateau  2500  feet  above  the  sea, 
encircled  by  high  mountains  and  surrounded  with  orchards 
and  gardens,  has  about  9000  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged 
in  sugar  cultivation,  cotton  manufacture,  and  agriculture. 

Teplitz.    See  TOPLITZ. 

Tequendama,  Cataract  of.    See  BOGOTA. 

Ter'amo,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  the 
same  name,  about  35  miles  S.  of  Fermo.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain  between  two  streams,  some- 
what above  the  site  of  the  old  fnteramna,  of  which  the 
modern  name  is  a  corruption.  Little  is  known  of  the  origin 
or  history  of  this  ancient  town,  whose  ruins  are  still  visible, 
but  the  Roman  colony,  a  walled  city  4  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, was  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  rose  again  under  the 
Lombards,  and  afterward  experienced  many  and  great 
vicissitudes.  It  is  now  an  industrious  and  thriving  place, 
having  manufactories  of  porcelain,  of  hats,  tartaric  acid, 
licorice,  etc.  Good  and  even  elegant  household  furniture 
is  also  extensively  made  here.  P.  19,721. 
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Ter'aphim 

l  to  I 


Heb  plural  of  doubtful  meaning],  a 
,.',,;  {rant,  probably  used  by  the  an- 
",  ,,  ohiiatl  <>f  household  worship  or  as 


ki!,',»"n"orVli'c'ir°ciialracter,  origin,  or  use. 


years,  and  became  senior  vice-minister  of  foreign  affairs  : 
wu   ,-,ni    M   envoy  extraordinary  and  nrtnlrtei 


Teratol'ogy  [Gr.  ripn. 


monster,"  and  Aoyo«, 
atoluyy 


".li..  .nurse"].  In  this  article  under  the  term  teratology 
will  bo  comprised  all  that  is  usually  included  in  the  several 
terms  "malformation,"  "monster,"  "double  monster, 
"parasitic  monster,"  "foetus-in-foetu,"  etc.,  or  a  summary 
of  the  principal  deviations  from  the  normal  type  occurring 
in  the  vc"etable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Elementary  con- 
siderations only  will  be  entered  upon  in  this  article.  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  distinction  between 
primltirc  anomalies  or  congenital  malformations,  such  as 
have  been  developed  during  intra-uterine  life,  and  acquired 
deformities,  such  as  have  arisen  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus. 
The  former  belong  to  the  province  of  teratology,  while  the 
latter  are  embraced  in  the  field  of  medical  and  surgical 
pathology. 

General  Cnnslderatians. — Teratology  is  a  subject  which 
to  those  who  have  bestowed  but  little  thought  upon  it  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  affording  a  very  limited  field  of 
research ;  it,  however,  embraces  the  consideration  of  so 
many  facts  pertaining  to  its  history,  literature,  classifica- 
tion, and  description,  and  the  embryology  of  the  multitu- 
dinous forms  of  simple  and  compound  malformations,  in- 
cluding the  so-called  single,  double,  and  parasitic  monsters, 
foetus-in-foetu,  and  supernumerary  development,  as  to  re- 
quire the  extended  limits  of  one  or  more  considerable  vol- 
umes, with  numerous  and  expensive  pictorial  illustrations, 
to  treat  it  in  a  satisfactory  or  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
manner. 

I/lutory. — For  many  centuries  the  more  remarkable  de- 
viations from  the  normal  type  of  the  human  or  animal  body 
were  called  monsters,  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  nton- 
ttrnm,  "anything  strange,"  a  derivation  from  monttrare, 
to  "  show  ;"  as,  for  example,  the  box  in  which  relics  were 
anciently  kept  for  display  was  called  moii»tmm.  They  not 
only  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers,  but  excited 
the  wonder  and  superstitious  awe  of  the  illiterate.  The 
writings  of  most  of  the  ancient  naturalists  and  anatomists 
abound  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  subject,  among  whom 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle.  Pliny,  and  Galen  may  be  cited,  and 
even  Empedocles  and  Democritus  noticed  the  more  remark- 
able malformations  occurring  in  both  men  and  brutes ;  they 
also  attempted  explanations  of  the  causes  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  operated  in  their  production.  All  that  can 
be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  authors  who  have  attempted 
to  discourse  upon  the  subject — or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the 
works  written  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century — is  of  very  little  scientific  value,  and  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  a  confused  and  perplexing  mass  of  marvel- 
lous and  apocryphal  tales,  inaccurate  descriptions  founded 
on  fanciful  resemblances,  and  absurd  and  superstitious  no- 
tions regarding  the  origin  and  portentous  signification  of 
monsters.  While  remarkable  malformations  among  the 
lower  animals  were  regarded  as  monsters  portending  dire 
calamities,  human  monstrosities  were  considered  as  evi- 
dences of  divine  anger  or  as  the  direct  result  of  demoniacal 
influence,  and  hence  looked  upon  with  apprehension  and 
dread,  being  interpreted  by  the  augurs  of  the  times  us 
prodigies  entailed  upon  parents  as  punishments,  and  fre- 
quently ns  wonders  of  bad  omen  to  the  public,  foreshadow- 
ing some  general  calamity.  In  a  curious  and  rare  work 
printed  at  Bale  a  little  more  than  three  centuries  ago 
(1557),  the  author,  Conrad  Lyeosthenes,  collected  with 
more  industry  than  discrimination  all  the  prodigies  which 


had  been  recorded,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  beginnin;;  of 
the  world  down   to   his  own   time.     This  curious   1'oli  .   i:. 
profusely  illustrated  with  wood-engravings,  affording  good 
examples  of  the  existing  state  of  the  art,  as  well  as  illut- 
trating  the  absurd  popular  notions  of  that  day.     Accom- 
panying the  picture  of  a  malformation,  human  or  animal, 
single  or  double,   follows  a  representation  of  the  special 
calamity  of  which  it  was  believed  to  be  the  immediate  pre- 
cursor, whether  an  earthquake,  flood,  fire,  pestilence,  or 
war.      After   narrating  an  instance  of  a  monstrous  child, 
calf,  or  lamb  being  born  in  a  certain  province,  he  follows  it 
with  an  account  of  its  correlative  event,  such  as  the  death 
of   a  bishop  or  the  destruction  of  a  city,  represented  in 
llames  or  toppling  down  by  earthquakes,  or  its  houses  and 
inhabitants  floating  off  in  floods  of  water.     The  general  be- 
lief that  monsters  had  a  Satanic   origin  gave  rise  to  the 
horrid  practice  of  destroying  them,  either  by  drowning, 
strangling,  or  casting  them  into  the  flames,  with  the  hope 
of  thus  diminishing  or  entirely  exterminating  the  progeny 
of  the  devil.     Notwithstanding  that  the  greater  part  of  (be 
cases  reported  in  the  old  literature  of  teratology  consisted 
of  fabulous  stories  concerning  supernatural  prodigies,  such 
as  could  have  had  no  real  existence,  yet  there  arc  to  bo 
found  a  few  genuine  cases  quite  accurately  described.  Some 
of  the  cases  which  at  first  would  appear  to  be  fabulous  are, 
when  examined  by  the  light  of  modern  science  and  com- 
pared with   recent  examples,  found  to  be  identical    with 
recognized  forms.     The  result  of   a  careful  study  of  the 
older  works  on  monsters,  such  as  Lyeosthenes,  Licetus,  and 
Androvandus,  will  diminish  the  number  of  cases  heretofore 
regarded  as  spurious,  and  elevate  our  respect  for  the  obser- 
vation and  veracity  of  our  ancestors.     It  was  not  until  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  painstaking  ob- 
servations of  the  anatomical  structure  of   monsters  were 
fairly  instituted  in  place  of  the  mere  superficial  examina- 
tion and  description  of  the  external  configuration  which 
had  previously  constituted  the  ultimate  limit  of  physical 
inquiry  on  this  subject.     Corresponding  with  an  increase  1 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure,  theories  concerning 
the  genesis  and  embryological  development  of  monstros- 
ities, and  systems  of  classification,  partook  of  a  more  ra- 
tional if  not  of  a  scientific  character.     It  would,  perhaps, 
interest  many  readers  to  follow  the  history  of  teratology 
through  its  traditional,  transitional,  and  scientific  periods; 
the  limited  space  allotted  to  an  article  in  a  work  of  this 
character  only  admits  of  reference  to  works  devoted  to  the 
subject  as  cited  in  the  appended  bibliography. 

Classification. — Various  systems  have  been  proposed  by 
the  numerous  writers  on  teratology,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Licetus,  Buffon,  Brcschet,  Blumenbach,  Meckel, 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and  his  son  Isidore,  Gurlt,  Otto, 
and  Bischoff.  Some  of  these  systems  of  classification  have 
been  very  complex  and  elaborate,  while  others  have  been 
sufficiently  simple.  There  arc  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  satisfactory  and  scientific  classification.  Vrolik 
ignored  all  attempts  in  this  direction,  and  arranged 
analogous  forms  under  mere  general  groups.  It  is  true 
that  the  multiplicity  of  forms  under  which  malformations 
occur  will  admit  of  an  arrangement  into  an  unbroken 
series,  the  inferior  degrees  of  which  are  represented  by 
the  existence  of  a  mere  rudimentary  fragment  or  minus 
proportional  of  the  entire  body,  and  thence  through  many 
intermediate  forms  approaching  the  plus  quantity  or 
normal  type  of  the  species,  which  now  becomes  the  point 
of  departure  for  the  series  of  excessive  or  redundant 
developments  whereby  more  than  belongs  to  a  single 
being  is  produced,  and  through  another  long  chain  of 
transitional  links,  ranging  from  the  addition  of  an  in- 
significant member  or  part  of  a  member,  as  a  finger  or 
toe,  to  the  complete  duplication  of  the  body,  as  seen  in 
the  famous  Siamese  Twins.  In  systematic  treatises  on 
teratology  some  sort  of  classification  is  absolutely  required, 
and  at  least  a  provisional  nomenclature  adopted.  In  this 
article  the  two  heads  of  simple  and  compound  malforma- 
tions, corresponding  with  single  and  double  monsters,  will 
serve  the  writer's  purpose. 

Causes  of  Malformation. — This  inquiry  has  given  rise 
to  much  fruitless  speculation  :  and  although  a  degree  of 
obscurity  still  remains  as  to  the  essential  cause  of  the 
several  vices  of  conformation  and  more  remarkable  anoma- 
lies of  organization  which  occur  among  all  the  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  in  common  with  the  human  species, 
yet  we  are  gradually  approaching  to  a  clearer  understood* 
ing  of  the  genesis  of  all  the  varieties  of  malformation.  The 
superstitions  and  absurd  explanations  of  a  former  age, 
which  to  some  extent  still  hold  in  the  minds  of  a  few  from 
whom  more  rational  views  should  be  expected,  have  chiefly 
vanished,  in  consequence  of  the  light  which  modern  em- 
bryological investigations  have  shed  upon  the  subject. 
Certainly,  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  anomalies  of  organization  which  occur  in 
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man  by  maternal  mental  emotion!',  when  corresponding 
malformations,  in  every  respect  idei.ticjil  in  charact- 
amoiiL'  the  loner  onlcr  ot  animjils,  viviparous  oroviparous 
— among  bird-,  reptile-,  anil  li-he-  :  indeed.  He  may  go  .-till 
farther,  jiixl  tind  aluilogolis  liiallormjlt  Ion-  in  thr  vegetable 
kingdom,  whore  -ioL'lo  JUI'l  double  Minn  li  i-  il.-o  abound 

developments    whi'di    apparent! y   re-tilt    Iroin    doti-'-i 

•graesnvo  formative  power.   Boon  fllmy  ttplAaftltau  would 

eci  !  liltly  t';lil  to  account  tor  llic  tart  that  'li-i-|>  -rail  d  oi-_'aii-, 
the  c\i-tcn"c  ot  uhich  is  unknown  to  tin-  proL'mint  woman. 
an-  frei|iienlly  malformed,  as  in  example-  of  congenital 
malformation-  "I  the  heart,  kidneys,  intestinal  ranal.  the 
ahniirnial  ili-lriliut  inn  of  blood  \c.--ols,  more  or  less  than 

the  typical  n llernt  vertcbne,  ribs,  elc.       This  subject   1ms 

been  somewhat  exhaustively  <lisen--ei|  by  the  writer  in  JIM 
IM  In-  found  ill  tin-  .\ni'-i-i,-<fti  Jour.  <,/  /imtinifif  for 
.Ijiu..  I  si  n.  K\  tcrnal  mechanical  iiitlnouce--,  such  a.-  blows. 
falls,  ctiv.  MI:I\  b\  shock  or  by  jitVecting  the  general  health 
of  the  ni"'  nver  to  disturb  tbe  normal  develop- 

men!  i.C  the  to-tiis  in  utero ;  it,  however,  remains  to  be 
proved  that  tiny  form  of  malformation  has  ever  resulted 

frnln    -ii"!l   :•    I 

Oi-iffiii'it  malformation  >>f  thr  ff-nn   has  been   reckoned 

among  the  cause-  iif  anomalous  development.  The  germ 
i-  umv  considered  a  product  of  ovjiriau  secretion  upon  whieh 

thr  m:ile  •[.. •:  In  a"ts  :  llenre  we  may  Suppose  it  pOSsiblcfor 
the  germ  to  he  malformed.  (  IVi. ///.-.  I  This  v  ievv  of  the  cm 
bryogetio-is  of  jit  least  some  of  the  primitive  anomalies  re- 
tl  fun4'-  from  the  fact  tlmt  repetition  of  the  same  kind 
of  ma  [I'M  ;n,;t  iun  by  the  same  parents  has  been  observed  in 
ii  number  of  eases.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  the  mother  when 
the  malformation  is  repeated,  and  to  the  father  where  his 
cbihlren,  by  ditferent  wives,  are  malformed  in  the  same 
manner.  An  additional  evidence  of  original  defect  in  the 
germ  is  the  hereditary  transmission  of  certain  deformities 
through  several  generations,  examples  of  which  in  an  ex- 

•    abet  "I  digit-,  hare-lip,  hypospadias,  and  other 

strnetural  viees.  are  not  very  infrcijucnt. 

Hi-nut  *  ni  //,,  ii,  inn  tin*/  of/In'  /-'n'liin. — The  late  Prof. 
Simpson  of  Kdinbiirgh  wrote  several  elaborate  essays  upon 
intrn-uterini'  pntholoirv  (  Kit.  M»f.  an'/  .N'(/v/.  Jintr.,  Apr., 
is:iii.iii-t..  1888,  July,  1839); alto  I'n.f.  Montgomery  (Dublin 
Juur.  nf  Mr, I.  .Vc/.,  IS.'t'j,  and  in  his  work  on  J'rr>/iiaiu-y.  and 
nrliele  "Fntiis"  in  I ',/,•/,, /i.  ,,f  .\a«t.  nml  I'll  i/nol.).  The 
late  Dr.  William  ('.  Huberts  of  New  York  City,  on  Diteatet 

of  I/if  Firtii*.  etc.  (.\rnrr.  Jour.  M,,i.  ,S'ei'.,  Aug.,  1840,  Oct., 

1841).  us  well  as  Vrolik,  Otto,  and  many  others,  have  greatly 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  tins  interesting  subject.  Otto 
n-jiiiitains  that  many  malformations  may  be  ascribed  to 
di-eases  of  the  fietns,  while  Vrolik  contends  that  very  few 
are  attributable  to  this  cause.  Chronic  inflammation  of 
the  brain  may  produce  dropsy  of  the  ventricles,  and  this 
the  malformation  called  arrania  (no  cranium).  Sponta- 
neous amputation  of  the  limbs  in  utero  by  constriction  of 
the  umbilical  cord,  and  also  some  other  congenital  deform- 
ities.  are  deseribed  under  this  head. 

We  now  come  to  the  chief  cause  of  malformation — 
viz.  impeded  or  retarded  development  of  the  foetus  from 
whatever  cause.  The  doctrine  of  Serres  and  others,  that 
monstrosities  result  from  defect  of  the  vascular  or  nervous 
system,  is  untenable.  Embryogencsis  teaches  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  independently,  and 
Vrolik,  an  eminent  authority  in  embryology  and  tera- 
tology, and  to  whom  the  writer  is  so  much  indebted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  concludes  that  no  malformation 
whatever  proceeds  from  a  central  sygtem,  but  is  occasioned 
merely  by  impeded  development,  the  cause  of  which  remains 
eonceoJed.  Retardation  or  arrest  of  development  may  be 
con  lined  to  one  part  or  extended  to  others,  as  seen  where 
several  malformations  coexist.  Wolff,  Tiedemann,  and 
J.  F.  Meckel  have  elaborated  the  theory  that  "  most  mal- 
formations represent  certain  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  embryo  and  of  its  organs,  at  which  stages  formation  has 
stopped  short,  or  from  which  ulterior  development  has 
MMed  to  follow  the  normal  type."  This  is  doubtless  the 
most  rational  of  all  the  views  which  have  been  proposed  or 
entertained  upon  this  subject,  yet  the  various  malformations 
whieh  me  known  and  have  been  so  often  repeated  do  hot 
precisely  represent  the  exact  form  at  which  the  fo?tus  was 
arrested  in  its  development,  for  the  reason  that  important 
modifications  result  from  the  growth  of  the  normal  parts  in 
the  progressive  nutrition  of  the  fn.-tus.  It  has  been  observed 
by  eminent  cmbryologists  that  the  transient  forms  of  the 
human  lietus.  in  its  several  stages  of  development,  bear  a 
Striking  resemblance  to  the  persistent  types  of  the  lower 
orders  of  auiiiuils;  hence  the  human  malformations  which 
result  from  arrest  of  development  often  acquire  the  appear- 
ance of  brutes,  while  those  occurring  in  animals  for  the 
most  part  have  the  forms  of  those  still  lower  in  the  seale.  in- 
stead of  the  higher  orders.  The  deviations  from  the  normal 
type  of  a  species  are  never  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  sem- 


blance to  it.     There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  abnormalities 
never  pass.      In   reaching   tier  ultimate  anomalies  Nature 

cs    tin-    law    of   propriety    (/'.<•   /,ri,/,ri-iiilin,    Kb 
maun  i,  and  makes  her  approach  through  :i  sei  ir-  of  I 
tional  gradjitions.      l)i.s>imilar  parts,  and  organs  are  nexer 
found  fused  or  united  lo.jethei.  nor  traii-]-o-itif>ns  of  \  iseera 
lie\ond  the  limits  of  their  natural   locjility  :   as,  >.  y.t  tho 
brain    in   the  abdomen,  or   intestinal  tube   in   the   cranial 
ca\  ity. 

There  jire  -cvcral  facts  which  have  been  ob-crved  in  re- 
Ijition  to  moii-ter.-t  whieh  are  so  constant  tluit  they  can  In' 
cnn-idcrcd  as  fixed  organic  laws:  That  they  occur  in  del 
mile  mini  her.  the  relation  being  about  I  U>30M  birth-;  that 
in  the  greater  part  of  malformations  the  -i  \  i-  lemjilc  :  that 
certain  species  of  animals  are  more  liable  to  produce  moii- 

ihan  others — tor  c\;tni|.lc,  cydopia  in  swine,  <l 
monsters   in    man  (  IVoi,7 ) :   in    the  oomUno]   of  form   in 
moli-tcrs.  c\cn    among   jiiiinuils  of   the  lno-t  diverse  orders 
(we  lind  eyclopia.  a'-ninia.  and  double   mon-tcr-   oceim  ing 
in  birds,  posscs.-inj;  the  identical  diameter.-  a.-  in  the  .Mam- 
malia): and.  lastly,  the  greater  predisposition  to  mon>tros- 
ity  among  certain   jiniuuiK  being  greater  among   dm; 
than    wild   animals,  7i>   per  cent,  among   mumumls  to   25 
among  birds. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  tho  consideration  of  simple  mon- 
sters, resulting  from  arrest  of  development :  the  merest  ab- 
stract of  tho  various  forms  is  all  that  can  lie  L:i\cn  here,  in 
doing  which  Vrolik's  article  in  the  •'.'•/<•/„/,» <//,<  .,/'  AH, n,,i,i,/ 
ini'l  l'H<i«i"l<»(>/  is  quite  closely  followed. 

MAI. FORMATION  OF  THE  Ovi;M. — ( 1 )  The  so-called  moles 
are  tho  product  of  disease  of  theovum.  The  vesicular  masses 
which  have  been  so  often  regarded  as  hydutids  arc  but  de- 
generations of  the  chorion,  consisting  of  its  enlarged  villi 
tilled  with  serous  fluid.  Occasionally  the  mass  contains  a 
small  fietiis  which  has  been  blighted  at  an  early  stage  of 
development.  (2)  The  placenta  and  cord  may  undergo 
various  alterations,  the  former  divided  into  large  lobes,  tho 
latter  being  abnormally  long  or  thick,  or  vary  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  vessels  or  in  the  persistency  of  tho  umbilical 
vesicle. 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  FIETIIS. — These  are  so  numerous 
[  that  only  the  more  notable  can  be  referred  to  here.     First, 
simple  malformations,  or  such  as  result  from  arrest  or  re- 
tardation of  development,  and  lastly  of  compound  mon- 
strosities. 

Cfeft  Malformation*,  or  such  as  result  from  non-closuro 
of  those  parts  of  tho  body  which  are  open  in  an  early  stage 
of  normal  development,  but  which  at  a  later  period  should 
become  closed,  furnish  an  explanation  of  many  forms  of 
foetal  anomaly, 

Non-closure  of  the  Anterior  Partf  nf  the  Rody. — Fissure 
of  the  Thorax. — The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are 
open  in  the  earlier  periods  of  embryonic  development,  and 
close  in  the  later  months  of  foetal  life.  The  sternum  does 
not  commence  to  ossify  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy;  the  ossific  centres  in  the  broad  cartilage  are  at 
first  widely  separated  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  but 
subsequently  fuse  into  one  bone.  This  furnishes  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  malformations  of  the  sternum,  as 
its  abnormal  breadth,  the  openings  which  are  found  in  it, 
and  its  separation  into  two  parts,  which  is  generally  seen 
in  eetopin  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  some 
oases  the  sternum  is  found  separated,  and  the  heart  and 

fart  of  the  lungs  enclosed  and  merely  covered  by  the  skin, 
n  rare  cases  the  breast-bone  is  absent,  and  no  other  defect. 
In  still  more  rare  instances  the  front  walls  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  consist  merely  of  the  skin,  the  bony  and  fleshy 
parts  being  entirely  wanting.  The  writer  of  this  article 
has  met  with  an  instance  of  a  child  born  with  the  entrails 
covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  merely  the  peritoneum  ;  it 
was  a  thin,  transparent  membrane,  which  took  on  inflamma- 
tion from  exposure  to  the  air,  gave  way  on  the  third  day 
after  birth,  and  allowed  the  intestines,  etc.,  to  hangout  of  the 
child's  abdomen,  in  which  condition  it  survived  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth  day.  Instances  are  on  record  where  n  persist- 
ence of  the  normal  separation  of  the  front  walls  of  the  body 
has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  child  with  the  heart  protrud- 
ing without  even  its  own  proper  covering,  tho  pericardium 
— ectopia  cordin  (lir.  and  tur.  .Veil.  ltci\,  Oct.,  1S41,  p. 
533) ;  and  others  in  which  the  entire  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men are  uncovered  and  protruding  at  the  time  of  birth. 
Congenital  umbilical  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  is  tho  result  of  a  less  degree  of  fissure 
of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  belly,  the  parts  near  the  navel 
being  the  last  to  close. 

Fitnure  of  the  Pubic  Keaiou.—lt  sometimes  happens 
that  this  region  alone  remains  open.  Congenital  lissuro 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  with  or  without  imperforate  anus. 
occurs.  The  prolapsed  or  inverted  bladder,  as  it  has  been 
called,  forms  a  red  spongy  tumor,  situated  a  little  above 
the  separated  pubic  bones.  In  male  children  the  openings 
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of  the  seminal  vessels  can  be  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  tumor.  The  tubes  which  convey  the  urine  from  the 
kidneys  open  into  the  interior  of  the  bladder,  and  can  bo 
seen  on  its  naked  surface  as  two  papillary  eminences.  The 
urine  drops  c.onst-.intly  from  them,  and  is  sometimes  seen 
to  How  in  small  slrca'ms.  It  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
surgeon*  and  instrument-makers  to  devise  methods  which 
would  render  the  lives  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  this 
malformation  endurable.  In  these  cases  the  pubic  bones 
are  widely  apart,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  cmbryogenesis — 
in  some  cases  four  inches — without  intermediate  cartilage, 
but  merely  a  ligament.  The  penis  is  split  open  along  its 
upper  surface  (rplnpniliat),  the  testes  are  small,  even  in 
adults,  and  often  retained  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  ingui- 
nal or  groin  canals.  Various  other  defects  have  been  ob- 
served in  bath  sexes  associated  with  this  malformation.  It 
U  evident  that  all  of  the  cases  of  malformation  above 
allude;!  to  arc  the  result  of  non-closure  of  parts  which  in 
thee:irly  embryo  are  formed  in  two  bilateral  parts,  and  later, 
when  not  arrested,  unite  at  the  middle  line.  Impcrforato 
anus  is  the  persistent  condition  of  the  early  embryogcnic 
state  of  the  rectum. 

/Y.V.VI/IV  o/'  tin;  l''<c't>. — In  order  to  properly  understand 
the  various  forms  of  fissure  of  the  face,  tho  several 
changc<  which  occur  during  the  development  of  tho  head 
must  be  briefly  stated.  Vrolik  gives  the  following  sum- 
mitry :  Originally,  there  is  a  common  oral  and  nasal  cavity. 
The  place  of  the  nose  is  occupied  by  two  lissures,  which 
extcn-l  from  the  internal  angles  of  the  eyes  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  There  is  at  this  pe- 
riod not  the  least  indication  of  a  palate,  so  that  the  mouth 
and  the  nose  form  one  cavity.  The  first  rudiment  of  a 
palate  is  found  in  the  fretus  when  a  little  less  thnn  an  inch 
in  length.  (Merkcl.)  This  rudimentary  palate  is  in  the 
form  of  an  arc,  which  is  gradually  completed  on  tho  sides, 
so  as  at  first  to  be  open  at  its  back  part,  but  subsequently 
closed,  when  it  becomes  a  complete  transverse  septum  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  nose.  Arrest  of  development  at  those 
different  st:ige-<  results  in  tho  production  of  the  various 
forms  of  facial  fissure.  In  the  greatest  degree  of  cleav- 
age of  the  face  the  fissures  extend  from  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  t->  the  internal  angles  of  the  eyes,  the  eyeballs,  the 
nose,  and  the  mouth  forming  but  one  cavity.  (  Vrulik, 
Van  Dnei'eren,  J.  .V.  itmkel.)  It  may  be  confined  to  one 
side  only,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  merely  a  shallow  groove. 
When  the  fissures  are  restricted  to  the  upper  jaw,  double 
hare-lip,  with  cleft  palate,  results  ;  if  confined  to  one  side, 
single  hare-lip,  with  or  without  cleft  palate;  or  cleft  palate 
may  occur  without  hare-lip.  Fissure  of  the  under  lip  and 
separation  of  the  lower  jaw  have  occurred,  but  very  rarely. 
Finnre  nf  the  Kkull  (Aemniti). — This  malformation  has 
received  various  names — microcephalia  (small  head),  an- 
en?ephalia  (no  head),  and  hemicephalia  (half  head).  In 
systematic  treatises  on  teratology  several  types  are  de- 
scribed. In  the  first  the  brain  is  entirely  wanting,  and 
also  the  walls  of  the  cranium  ;  the  whole  base  of  the  skull 
is  exposed.  In  some  cases  not  even  the  terminations  of 
the  cranial  or  cerebral  nerves  can  be  discovered.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  cranium,  the  low  forehead,  and  the  protrusion 
of  tho  eyeballs  give  to  these  distorted  monsters  a  brute-like 
aspect,  the  cat's  head  or  Katzenkopfc  of  the  Germans.  The 
bones  of  the  face  are  also  frequently  malformed,  and  the 
vertebras  of  the  neck  cleft.  In  the  second  type  the  base 
of  the  cranium  is  occupied  by  a  rudimentary  brain  in  the 
shape  of  a  spongy  substance,  with  which  the  nerves  may 
or  may  not  be  connected.  The  spine  may  be  perfect  or 
cleft.  Specimens  of  this  form  of  malformation  have  been 
found  among  the  Egyptian  mummies.  In  the  third  type 
tho  back  part  of  the  skull  may  be  closed,  the  spongy  tumor 
occupies  the  place  of  the  brain,  all  of  the  nerves  are  pres- 
ent, and  the  cranial  bones  partly  developed.  In  the  fourth 
and  last  type  the  skull  is  flat,  with  a  large  opening  through 
which  the  brain  protrudes  (cerebrnl  hernia).  The  brain  is 
covered  with  the  skin,  and  generally  hangs  like  a  bag  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Unlike  the  other  types,  the 
head  is  never  turned  with  the  face  upward,  and  the  ears  do 
not  rest  on  tho  shoulders.  All  of  the  forms  referred  to  are 
the  result  of  arrested  and  defective  development  of  the  skull 
and  brain.  Theirorigin  cannot  be  accidental,  since  the  cases 
are  quite  numerous,  and  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  and 
constancy  of  form  in  all  anatomical  museums  and  in  the 
illustrations  of  reported  cases.  The  bodies  and  limbs  of 
these  monsters  are  generally  well  formed  and  well  nour- 
ished. They  are  mostly  born  living  at  the  end  of  full 
term  ;  they,  however,  rarely  survive  more  than  a  few  hours. 
In  some  cases  of  cerebral  hernia  life  has  been  protracted 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  sixty  years.  Among  the  causes 
of  acrania,  inflammation  and  dropsy  of  the  brain  probably 
are  the  chief  agents.  Rupture  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  at 
an  early  period  of  embryonic  life  will  explain  some  of  the 
cages ;  also  arrests  of  development. 


Kpina  bifidn,  split  or  cleft  spine,  is  doubtless  generally 
caused  by  inflammation  and  dropsy  of  the  sheath  of  tho 
spinal  cord.  It  is  analogous  to  acrania,  above  described. 
In  one  case  of  spina  bifida  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
the  subject  lived  twenty-eight  years.  In  some  cases  there 
has  been  a  complete  want,  of  the  spinal  cord,  while  in  others 
the  cord  has  been  eleft  in  two  right  and  left  portions  as  if 
it  were  double.  In  the  early  life  of  the  embryo  the  two 
lateral  halves  of  the  spinal  cord  are  evolved  separated,  and 
subsequently,  if  not  arrested,  become  united. 

Acephalia,  or  headless  monsters,  occur  under  many  forma 
and  in  different  degrees  of  development.  In  some  of  the 
more  imperfect  forms  there  is  only  a  rounded  fleshy  mass 
covered  with  skin,  without  any  indications  of  extremities ; 
it  contains  a  fold  of  intestine,  and  receives  blood  through 
the  vessels  of  the  navel-string.  In  other  cases  there  exists 
one  or  both  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  through  a  series  of 
transitional  forms  we  come  to  cases  in  which  the  chest  and 
abdomen  and  all  the  extremities  are  present,  and  eecm  to 
be  more  or  less  imperfectly  formed.  Even  in  these  cases 
there  is  scarcely  an  indication  of  a  head.  To  the  spinal 
column  are  added  the  vertebra)  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes 
confused  rudiments  of  cranial  bones.  In  these  cases  there 
is  usually  a  diaphragm,  but  neither  heart  nor  lungs  ;  some- 
times a  liver.  As  this  form  approaches  nearer  to  the  nor- 
mal type,  cases  are  found  in  which  a.n  amorphous  head  is 
seen,  with  indications  of  eyes  and  nose,  but  neither  cars 
nor  mouth.  In  other  cases  the  body  and  extremities  are 
perfectly  well  developed,  and  having  a  neck,  which  is  want- 
ing in  all  the  other  types  ;  which  neck  is  merely  surmounted 
and  terminated  by  the  ears.  In  the  last  type  the  headless 
monster  consists  of  a  body  only,  without  the  least  indica- 
tion of  upper  or  lower  limbs.  Only  one  case  is  known. 
In  this,  which  had  reached  the  mature  period  of  develop- 
ment, tho  chest  contained  a  large  heart,  imperfect  lunirs,  a 
malformed  liver,  a  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  It  has 
been  observed  that  nearly  all  the  types  of  jicephali  are 
twins,  being  born  with  one  or  more  perfect  children.  The 
question  has  been  raised  whether  quantity  affects  quality 
in  these  cases.  It  is  easy  to  reduce  iho  external  appear- 
ance of  these  monsters  to  the  early  periods  of  dc\  clopment, 
in  which  tho  head  is  not  yet  distinct  from  the  trunk,  and 
in  which  the  limbs  are  not  yet  protruded. 

Want  and  defective  formation  of  the  trunk  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  In  its  extreme  degrees  neither  bodv  nor 
limbs  are  formed;  several  cases  arc  described  in  which  tho 
head  was  the  only  part  found.  Vrolik  mentions  a  cn.-c. 
which  he  saw,  which  was  born  with  a  well-formed  calf,  the 
tongue  being  the  only  well-developed  part  in  this  imperfect 
head.  This  case  would  seem  to  prove  that  each  part  of  (lie 
body  is  evolved  quite  independently  of  the  rest — vessels 
without  the  heart,  nerves  without  brain  or  spinal  cord,  etc. 
In  less  degrees  of  malformation  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  found  without  the  lower  limbs.  In  some  examples  only 
one  of  the  lower  limbs  exists.  In  other  caves  there  is  ap- 
parently but  one  lower  limb,  which  is  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments of  two,  being  fused  and  terminating  in  a  caudal  ex- 
tremity, and  hence  mtmHtru  sirenifurmia.  In  this  deformity 
the  anus  is  closed,  the  genitals  defective,  and  the  navel- 
string  has  but  one  artery.  The  fused  limb  may  terminate 
with  a  single  or  a  double  foot,  or  none  at  all. 

Want  of  all  of  the  extremities  is  an  arrest  of  development 
at  that  period  in  which  the  limbs  are  not  yet  formed,  and 
in  which  small  tubercles  occupy  their  places.  The  upper 
may  alone  be  wanting.  Adult  examples  of  this  defect  are 
often  exhibited  in  "side-shows"  in  whom  the  feet  are 
made  to  act  as  skilful  hands.  Cases  have  been  met  with 
in  which  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  limb"  are  wanting, 
so  that  the  hands  arc  attached  to  the  shoulder  and  the  feet 
to  the  hips.  This  may  occur  to  one  or  all  of  the  extrem- 
ities. In  less  degrees  the  limbs  are  merely  too  short,  all 
their  elements  being  present.  Another  deformity  is  where 
one  or  more  of  the  limbs  terminate  abruptly  in  a  stump. 
Where  the  stump  presents  a  cicatrix,  it  is  due  to  amputa- 
tion in  utern,  caused  by  constriction  of  the  coil  of  the 
navel-string.  In  cases  where  the  stump  is  terminated  by 
one  or  more  rudimentary  fingers,  the  cause  is  from  arrest 
of  development.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  cases  are  met 
with  in  which  the  only  malformation  that  exists  in  a  well- 
formed  child  is  the  absence  of  one  or  more  of  the  fingers 
or  toes.  Coalescence  of  fingers  or  toes  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  is  called  web-fingered  or  web-toed.  Congenital 
club-foot  is  a  mere  abnormal  direction  of  the  foot. 

Gyclopia,  or  one-eyed  monster,  arises  from  defective  de- 
velopment of  tho  middle  line  of  the  face — cleft  deformity — 
and  fusion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  two  eyeballs,  in 
which  case  the  nose  forms  a  sort  of  proboscis,  and  hangs 
from  above  the  compound  eye.  Want  of  the  under  jaw 
often  coexists  with  cyclopia ;  sometimes  total  defect  of  tko 
opening  of  the  mouth;  in  others  a  mere  fissure  represents 
the  mouth.  The  under  jaw  may  be  merely  too  short.  This 
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whole  MI*  -  uonrirta,  as  Ifischoff  says,  in  an  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the:  lirst  \isccral  arc. 

Cuiii/iiiuiiil  iiinii«ti:r*  include  nil  cases  in  which  more  than 
belong"  I"  a  .-ingle  being  is  ilevelopccl;  in  its  lower  dcgn-e- 
thc  mere  addition  nf  nn  extra  finger  or  toe,  nnd  in  the 
highc.-t  iMiin|dete  duplication  by  the  union  of  two  woll- 
formcd  f'1-tu.-e--.  That  the  genesis  of  double  monsters  is 
imt  a  men-  freak  of  nature,  but  the  result  of  obedience  to 
|;,«.  as  invariable  as  those  which  govern  normal  develop- 
ment, wi"  *>e  seen  by  the  following  general  considerations: 
(1)  Tin  /."»•  "/'  ''">'.'/  "/  '^':J'- — ""'  "'  "Vl'r  •'""  cases  of 
human  dciiible  monsters,  as  also  of  innumeriible  cases  in 
the  lower  order  of  animals,  in  no  instance  has  this  law  been 
violated.  The  act-omit  of  a  double  monster  of  both  sexes, 
give  i  by  n  clergyman  of  Giesscn,  is  very  properly  rejected 
by  Virclmw  and  all  teratologisU.  The  individual*  of  a 
double  fetus  will  always  be  found  to  have  the  same  sex, 
either  both  males  or  both  females.  1 1  is  also  a  fact  that  in  the 
v:i-[  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  found  to  be  females, 
whether  human  or  animal.  (2)  The  Law  of  fi,,iu»lt,:/',ii* 
(•„/,,„. — The  union  of  the  two  fectuses  of  a  compound 
monster  obeys  the  law  of  homologous  union  as,  uniformly 
as  in  the  union  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  a  single  foetus 
in  normal  embryogenesis.  In  other  words,  there  is  an 
equal  balancing  of  parts  anil  organs  in  each  individual. 
Tin-  -amc  muscle  of  one  foetus  unites  with  the  same  muscle 
of  the  other;  bone  to  bone;  the  same  nerve  or  blood-ves- 
sel to  the  corresponding  parts  :  and  so  on  until  all  the  parts 
and  organs  which  are  situated  adjacent  to  each  other  are 
fused,  heart  to  heart,  stomach  to  stomach,  etc.  In  cases 
of  apparent  exception  to  this  law — such  as  a  foetus  by 
inclusion  or  of  a  parasitic  monster — it  has  been  found  that 
the  union  was  homologous  in  the  early  embryonic  periods, 
but  that  the.  growth  of  one  fcetus  being  arrested  or  retarded, 
tliis  blighted  one  was  overlapped  and  included  by  its  fel- 
low. (.")  Tlie  Luir  of  Ititjht  null  Left  Symmetry. — On  exam- 
ination  of  the  structure  and  relative  position  of  the  internal 
organs  of  a  double  foetus  there  will  be  found  a  transposition 
of  the  visi-cra  of  each  individual  in  order  to  dispose  them 
svmiiit -trically  in  relation  to  the  common  median  axis  of 
tiiu  compound  body.  If  the  double  fcetus  has  two  hearts, 
they  will  be  right  and  left  in  position,  and  their  apices  will 
converge  toward  the  line  of  fusion  of  the  two  bodies.  This 
will  be  found  true  also  of  the  livers  and  spleens  and  of  the 
stomachs.  The  universality  of  this  law  ia  less  positively 
proven  than  the  two  previously  stated. 

Several  theories  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction of  double  monsters:  (1)  The  notion  which  attrib- 
utes them  to  maternal  impressions  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  dismissed  as  untenable  alike  to  double  or  single 
monsters.  (2)  The  theory  that  they  result  from  the  fecun- 
dation of  a  double  egg — i.  e.  of  two  distinct  yolks  enclosed 
in  one  capsule — has  been  proved  by  repeated  experiments 
to  he  incorrect.  (Prof.  Panum  of  Kiel  with  eighty  double 
eggs  of  the  domestic  fowl.)  The  product  of  hatching  such 
eggs  is  twins,  separate  and  of  the  same  or  of  opposite  sexes. 
( :;  A  more  plausible  hypothesis  claimed  that  all  double 
monsters  were  originally  twin  conceptions,  but  that  the 
membranes  separating  them  being  absent,  imperfect,  or 
absorbed,  the  two  bodies  were  brought  into  close  contact 
with  each  other,  and  coalesced  by  reason  either  of  some 
inflammatory  action  or  of  the  strong  formative  power  ex- 
isting at  that  period  of  uterine  life.  The  late  Prof.  Charles 
1).  Meigs  entertained  this  theory,  which  is  obviously  wrong, 
since  it  fails  to  explain  the  law  of  unity  of  sex,  homologous 
union,  and  right  and  left  symmetry.  Twins  often  differ  in 
sex,  and  one-third  of  twins  are  contained  in  one  amniotic 
sac,  the  very  condition  claimed  to  be  most  favorable  to  fu- 
sion, ami  yet  in  these  cases  the  twins  are  usually  of  oppo- 
site rexes.  Should  union  occur  under  these  conditions,  they 
would  be  joined  in  the  most  accidental  and  heterogeneous 
manner.  (4)  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  early  embryos 
in  the  eggs  of  birds,  and  by  observations  under  the  micro- 
scope of  the  transparent  eggs  of  fish,  that  a  double  monster 
is  the  product  of  a  single  ovum,  whose  vitelline  membrane 
develops  two  primitive  traces — i.e.  two  neural  axes— in- 
stead of  one.  In  some  cases  the  primitive  traces  were  not 
entirely  separated  nor  precisely  equal  in  size,  while  in  other 
cases  the  neural  axis  was  only  partially  bifid.  The  various 
degrees  and  the  extent  to  which  the  primitive  trace  is  cleft, 
from  the  slightest  amount  of  duplicity  to  complete  duplica- 
tion, account  satisfactorily  for  all  the  forms  of  duplex  de- 
velopment. Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  compound  monster 
proceeds  from  a  single  germ,  single  sexuality,  and  being 
governed  by  identical  germinal  laws,  homologous  and  sym- 
metrical development  and  fusion  must  result.  The  degree 
of  duplicity  and  the  extent  of  fusion  depend  upon  the  prox- 
imity or  remoteness  of  the  primitive  traces  and  the  relative 
inclination  of  their  axes. 

The  so-called  parasitic  monster  is  the  minus  propor- 
tional, the  lesser  or  imperfectly-developed  half,  of  a  double 
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monster.  When  the  two  individual*  of  a  compound  mon- 
ster arc  equal  and  symmetrical,  they  represent  the  plus 
ijitantitv.  In  ;i  -erle-  ot  r:t-e-  uf  nun  symmetrical  duplex 
dc\  clopments  »e  tiii'l  every  degree  of  falling  off  thnt  per 
tains  to  the  malformed  single  firtus,  rc-nlting  from  the 
same  causes — viz.  arrested,  retarded,  or  embarnis-i-d  de- 
velopment. Two  authentic  cares  ot  triple-headed  inon 

are  recorded,  one  human  and  one  of  a  lamb.     Their  em 
bryogencsis  is  readily  explained  by  a  double  splitting  of  the 
primitive  trace,  whereby  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  neural 
axis  becomes  tritid. 

Limited  space  forbids  us  going  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  double  monsters  which  have  oc- 
curred, even  in  the  human  subject.  Fur  particulars  those 
interested  may  eon-ull  I  he  c--ayn  of  the  pre-ent  virilei  on 
Dtplotrratology  in  the  '/'.  ,/n«,i.  r,',,,,«  nf  the  Medicul  Soei.-iv 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  yean  184U,  1860,  1807, 
and  1868,  comprising  200  pages  and  120  lithographic  il- 
lustrations. It  contains  a  chronological  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  embracing  several  hundred  titles  of  works 
published  during  the  past  three  centuries.  The  student 
of  teratology  will  seek  the  works  of  Isidore  (icoffroy 
S;tint- Hilaire,  Otto,  Vrolik,  Kiirster,  Itraune,  and  many 
others.  UKOIO.I:  .1  \,  K-<.N  KJSIIKR. 

Tcr'bium,  the  name  given  by  Mosander  to  a  substance 
associated  with  erbium  and  yttrium  in  the  mineral  gadidi- 
nite,  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  a  new  metal,  but  tin-  ex- 
periments of  other  careful  analysts  have  failed  to  di-< 
such  a  metal,  and  its  existence  is  consequently  a  matter  of 
doubt.  (See  ERBIUM  and  YTTRIUM.) 

Ter'burg  (GRRARD),  b.  at  Zwollo  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1608;  received  probably  his  first  instruction  in  painting 
from  his  father;  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy, 
whose  art,  however,  had  no  influence  on  him  ;  painted  in 
1648  the  sixty-nine  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Miinster;  was  invited  to  Madrid;  visited  Paris 
and  London  ;  gained  great  favor  everywhere  both  by  his 
person  and  by  his  art :  returned  homo  rich  and  renowned, 
and  settled  in  Deventer,  where  he  was  chosen  burgomaster. 
D.  in  1681.  His  pictures  are  mostly  genre  pieces,  repre- 
senting scenes  of  the  easy  and  elegant  life  of  the  upper 
classes.  They  are  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  command 
immense  prices. 

Terce'ira,  one  of  the  Aiores  Islands  (see  AZORKH), 
comprises  an  area  of  220  sq.  m.,  with  about  40,000  inhab- 
itants. The  coasts  are  steep,  wild,  and,  with  exception  of 
a  few  strongly  fortified  places  which  afford  good  harbors, 
perfectly  inaccessible.  The  interior  is  much  broken  up  by 
volcanic  agencies,  but  the  soil,  mostly  consisting  of  de- 
composed lava  and  tufa,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  wine, 
oranges,  and  timber  are  largely  exported.  Cap.  Angra. 

Ter'ebinth,TielTree,  or  Turpentine  Tree,  the 
Piolacia  terebinthim,  of  the  order  Anacardiacea?.  It  is  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  and  grows  in  the  Levant.  It  pro- 
duces the  valuable  Chian  turpentine.  The  terebinth  tree 
is  noted  for  its  extreme  longevity. 

Tcrebrntula.     See  TuimmcATrun.c. 

Terebratu'lidse  [Lat.  terebrare,  to  "  bore "],  a  name 
applied  to  a  family  of  brachiopods  of  the  order  Arthropo- 
mata.  The  group,  like  the  old  Linnwan  genus,  has  been 
much  modified  in  extent,  and  successively  restricted:  at 
first  it  was  nearly  coequal  with  the  order  to  which  it  be- 
longs, but  is  now  restricted  by  Davidson  and  others  to  in- 
clude certain  genera  agreeing  in  the  following  characters : 
The  shells  are  diversiform  in  shape  in  the  several  groups, 
but  the  beak  is  always  more  or  less  prominent  and  trun- 
cated by  a  subcircular  perforation  (for  the  passage  of  the 
peduncle),  partly  completed  by  a  deltidium  in  one  or  two 
pieces;  the  shell-substance  is  punctated;  the  labial  ap- 
pendages are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  membrane, 
are  variously  folded  on  themselves,  and  are  more  or  less 
supported  by  calcified  processes,  which  are  diversiform  in 
shape,  but  never  spiral.  The  species  live  in  the  ocean, 
attached  bv  a  peduncle  to  rocks  and  other  bodies, 
are  the  most  numerous  and  varied  in  development  a 
the  living  brachiopods.  In  time  the  family  has  c 
from  at  least  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period  to  the  pro, 
time.  The  following  genera  are  recognized  by  D 
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dolepii  are  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and  so  are  a 
number  of  sub-genera  by  Mr.  Dall.  {See  Dall  in  /1m. 
JOHI-H.  Couch.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  S8-147.)  The  greater  number 
of  these  genera  are  still  represented  by  living  species,  and 
those  now  extinet  are  indicated  by  the  letter  (/.)  after  them. 
(See  also  LAMP-SHELL.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Teredili'idie  [from  Teredo,  Gr.  rep^i-,  the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  coiichiferous  or  lamellibranchiate  mol- 
lusks,  notable  in  connection  with  the  so-called  " ship- 
worms.  "  which  arc  its  chief  representatives.  The  several 
forms  are  in  nowise  related  to  worms,  and  the  only  feature 
common  between  the  two  is  the  elongation  of  the  body 
and  of  the  tube  which  they  form  j  they  have,  however,  the 


The  Ship-worm. 

true  molluscan  organization,  and  the  elongation  is  simply 
due  to  the  excessive  protraction  backward  of  the  siphonal 
tubes  and  the  reduction  of  the  body.  The  abdominal  or 
shell  covered  portion  of  the  animal  is  comparatively  very 
small  and  almost  subglobular,  and  the  siphonal  portion  is 
in  proportion  extremely  long  and  worm-like;  the  siphons 
are  united  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  but  free 
toward  their  ends,  and  there  armed  with  two  peculiar 
elongated  shelly  appendages  called  "styles"  or  "siphonal 
palettes;"  the  mantle  is  well  developed,  its  lobes  united 
except  at  the  pedal  opening,  reflected  behind  over  the 
valves  of  the  shell,  and  developed  above  into  lobe-like 
expansions,  which  are  also  reflected  over  the  hinges  of  the 
shell,  and  serve  to  keep  the  valves  in  place;  the  gills  are 
large,  and  extend  far  into  the  siphonal  portion;  the  mouth 
is  provided  with  palpi,  the  foot  is  subcylindrical  and 
sucker-like,  with  a  foliaceous  margin,  moderately. protrac- 
tile, and  well  supplied  with  nerves,  the  shell  is  composed  of 
two  equal  valves  of  peculiar  form;  these  valves  are  not 
united  at  the  hinge,  but  arc  only  kept,  in  place  by  the  re- 
flections of  the  mantle  above  rcferrcJ  to,  and  are  thus 
susceptible  of  much  independent  interaction;  the  valves 
are,  in  the  typical  forms,  severally  divisible  into  three 
regions,  indicated  by  a  decided  anterior  notch  as  well  as 
groove,  and  by  a  posterior  furrow  or  groove  crossing  the 
shell  in  a  curved  line  from  behind  the  umbonal  region ; 
these  limit  (1)  the  anterior  projecting  cockle-like  part,  (2) 
the  median  deep  part,  and  (3)  the  posterior  true  shell-like 
(e.  ff.  like  the  posterior  portion  of  the  shell  of  a  Phnlan  or 
Mya)  part.  The  sculpture  often  varies  much  on  these 
several  parts,  although  all  resulting  from  modifications  of 
the  lines  of  growth.  In  the  Teredo  naval  is,  e.  g.f  (1)  the 
anterior  portion  is  ribbed  like  a  cockle-shell,  the  ribs  (de- 
veloped from  lines  of  growth)  radiating  backward  from 
the  incurved  anterior  margin,  transversely  furrowed, 
and  abruptly  terminating  at  the  groove  dividing  the  an- 
terior and  median  regions;  (2)  the  median  portion,  on  its 
anterior  slope,  has  the  lines  of  growth  developed  into  rows 
of  acute  cuneiform  denticles;  and  (3)  the  rest  of  the  surface 
has  concentric  wave-like  folds  or  distant  striae ;  the  in- 
curved protuberances  of  the  valves  support  long  spine-like 
apophyses  which  point  downward  within  the  shell  toward 
the  lower  margin.  The  animal  forms  a  long  trabes  in 
which  it  conceals  itself.  Such  are  the  principal  characters 
which  distinguish  this  type.  The  significance  of  some  of 
the  details  noted  will  be  soon  obvious.  First,  however, 
the  several  modifications  of  the  type  should  be  adverted 
to.  The  family  has  quite  a  number  of  representatives, 
most  of  which  bore  in  wood,  but  a  few  live  in  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  the  tubes  they  form  in  that  case  serve  to 
protect  them  from  the  inflow  of  mud  into  their  burrows. 
The  members  of  the  several  subordinate  groups  and 
species  are  essentially  similar,  but  differ  much  in  details 
as  to  form  and  sculpture  of  their  shells,  and  still  more  in 
modifications  of  the  siphonal  palettes.  On  the  modifica- 
tions of  those  elements  the  family  has  been  differentiated 
by  K.  Percival  W right  into  six  genera — viz.,  Teredo,  Xan- 
eitont,  Ji~n/thu>tt  Culobates,  £ylotrya,  and  Uperotus.  Still 
another  genus,  Li/rodits,  has  been  introduced  by  A.  A. 
Gould.  Not  far  from  40  species  have  been  recognized  by 
recent  naturalists,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  typical 
genus  {  Teredo).  Representatives  of  the  family  are  widely 
diffused,  and  some,  more  or  less,  arc  found  in  the  seas  of 
almost  every  country. 

Great  ravages  have  been  committed  by  species  of  the 
genus  Teredo — especially  Teredo  itavalin — and  government 
commissions  of  inquiry  have  been  instituted  to  investigate 
the  natural  history  of  the  animals  with  a  view  to  staying 
their  destructive  work.  The  literature  involving  the  sub- 
ject is  therefore  very  voluminous.  The  most  noteworthy 
reports  are  those  made  during  the  years  1860-65  by  a  com- 
mission authorized  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 


and  of  which  an  abstract  was  published  in  l.SCfl  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  commission,  E.  II.  von  liaumhauer.  In  this 
abstract  the  subject  is  considered  under  the  following  beads, 
with  the  results  indicated  : 

I.  The  Mechanism  of  the  Apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
Teredo  nartilia  perforates  its  galleries. — Recalling  the  ar- 
mature of  the  valves  already  described — the  file-like  ribs 
and  rows  of  denticles — it  was  inferred,  and  has  been  (dem- 
onstrated by  experiment,  that  the  excavations  of  the  ani- 
mal are  effected  by  the  continuous  action  of  the  valves, whose 
hard  anterior  surfaces  twt  by  attrition  in  the  manner  of  a 
file,  and  gradually  rasp  away  the  wood  attacked.  The  foot 
is  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  serves  to  guide  the  animal. 
II.  On  the  Mode  of  Life  of  the  Teredo.— 
The  sexes  are  divided,  and  in  unequal  num- 
ber,  there  being  about  twenty  males  to  on© 
female,  according  to  Quatrefages.  The  fe- 
male is  oviparous,  and  expuls  the  eggs 
through  the  branchial  siphon  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  in  Middle  Europe.  The  young  attach 
themselves  to  wood,  and  soon  (within  even  two  weeks) 
perforate  into  it,  the  openings  being  naturally  small  and 
the  holes  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  The 
wood  is  bored  in  different  directions,  but  the  several  in- 
dividuals skilfully  avoid  intrusion  into  the  burrows  of 
their  neighbors,  although  frequently  leaving  very  nar- 
row partitions.  Thus,  the  wood  is  often  honeycombed, 
and,  yielding  to  very  slight  force,  is  readily  demolished. 
The  fine  particles  of  wood  ground  away  are  conveyed 
through  the  shorter  siphon  into  the  open  water.  The  ani- 
mal flourishes  in  clear  pure  water.  Its  most  formidable 
enemy  is  a  kind  of  worm,  the  Lycoris' fucata,  which  pene- 
trates into  its  burrows  and  devours  it. 

III.  On  Circumstances  which  favor  the  Ravages  of  the  Ter- 
edo.— It  has  been  found  that  the  ravages  of  the  animal  have 
suddenly  increased  in  certain  years — c.  </.  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  years  1731,  1770,  1827,  1858,  and  1859— and  it 
has  been  ascertained  by  elaborate  investigations  that  this 
increase  was  co-ordinated  with   three  concurrent  circum- 
stances— viz.  (1)  the  fall  of  a  diminished  amount  of  rain; 
(2)  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  inland  bodies  of  wa- 
ter;  and  (3)  the  resulting  increase  of  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.     In  other  words,  the  salter  the  sea  is  within  certain 
limits,  the  better  nourishes  the  Teredo. 

IV.  Experiments  undertaken  to  preserve  Wood  from  the 
Attacks  of  the  Teredo. — These  have  been  very  numerous, 
and  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  that  the  Netherlands  com- 
mission came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  preservative 
against  the  ravages  of  the    Teredo  is  creosote  oil.     Care 
must  be  taken  as  to  the  quality  of  the  liquid,  the  manner 
of  its  application,  and  the  nature  of  the  wood  on  which  it 
is  employed.     (Consult  especially  articles  by  E.  II.  Baum- 
hauer  (Sttr  le  Taret  et  left  MoyeitH  dc  preserver  les  lioftt  de  scs 
Di'tjalHj  in  An-hirc.N  Xcerlnnd.  de   Sciences  exactes  et  Nat., 
vol.  i.  pp.  1-45,  pi.  1-4),  G.  W.  Tryon  (Mouwjrnph  of  the 
/•'amity    Teredidfe,  in  Proc.  Acad.  Ant,  ,sV.,  1'hilaik-lphiu, 
1862,  pp.  453-482),  and  E.  Percival  Wright  (Contribute.,^ 
to  a  jfatwal  History  of  the  Teredidee,  in  Trans.  LI'IDI.  iS'oc. 
London,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  561-568,  pi.  64-65).     In  these  other 
references  will  be  found.)  THEODORE  UILL. 

Teredo.     See  TEUEDIXID.E. 

Ter'ence  (PUBLICS  TEKENTIUS  AFER),  b.  at  Carthage 
195  B.  c. ;  became,  though  in  a  manner  not  known,  the 
slave  of  Publius  Terentius  Lucanus.  On  account  of  the 
talents  he  early  evinced  he  received  a  careful  education, 
was  manumitted,  and  lived,  after  the  performance  of  his 
first  comed3r,  Andria,  in  106  B.  c.,  in  intimate  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  best  men  in  Rome,  such  as  the  younger 
Scipio,  Laclius,  and  others.  In  160  B.C.  he  weir,  to  'Im'--'1, 
and  is  said  to  have  translated  108  comedies  by  Meutiiidcr 
during  his  stay  there;  but  he  never  returned.  The  reports 
of  his  death,  however,  differ  very  much,  some  even  assort- 
ing that  he  was  drowned  before  he  reached  Greece.  Six 
of  his  comedies  have  come  down  to  us — luui.i.'ly,  Andi-fn, 
Hcei/ra,  ffeauton-ti'moroumenos,  fiinitichttti,  i'hor/iito,  and 
Adefphi.  They  all  belong  to  the  so-called  fulmfti  jmlliata — 
that  is,  they  represent  Greek  characters,  Greek  customs, 
and  Greek  life;  and  they  all  are  borrowed,  to  some  extent, 
from  Greek  originals  by  Menander,  Apollodorus,  or  I>i|>hilus, 
two  Greek  comedies  being  often  melted  down  into  one  by 
the  Latin  author.  By  the  Roman  public  at  large  they  were 
not  received  with  any  great  applause;  people  left  the  the- 
atre when  they  were  played  to  see  the  acrobats :  but  their 
purity  of  language,  elegance  of  diction,  and  rrtincmcnt  of 
humor  and  sentiment — merits  which  the  rivals'  of  Terence 
ascribed  to  the  co-operation  of  Scipio  and  Latins — made 
them  great  favorites  and  subjects  of  much  imitation  after  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  latest  edi- 
tions arc  those  by  Parry  (London.  1S57),  Wagner  (Lon- 
don, 1869),  and  Umpfenbach  (Bei-lin,  1870).  There  are 
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translations  intp  Knglish  by  I'lttrick  (1745),  Colraan  (1765), 
uii  I  If  i  lev  (is;,:;;. 

'I'cr'goviist,  town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  .Talomnitza,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  had  celebrated 
irlassworks  and  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  now  declined 
\crv  much,  ami  <•  mtains  not  more  than  2COU  inhabitants. 

Terhune  (MAUY  VIIUIISIA  HAWKS),  known  by  her 
now  </•  /i/niii''  ••  Marion  Mai-land,"  b.  ill  Amelia  co.,  Va., 
ab'int  is;!.">;  in  |s.,«  married  Kcv.  K.  I'.  Terhuno,  then 
a  clergyman  in  Virginia,  who  in  185!)  became  pastor  of  a 
Dutch  llcf'innc  I  church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  has  since 
In  •  :i  her  residence.  .She  began  to  write  for  the  press  at  a 
\  i-  v  'Milv  ;i_rc,  and  when  sixteen  contributed  to  titxli'if'H 
I. mill'*  Hunk  a  sketch  entitled  Mnrryi'iii/  fi-uin  /'i-mlenlial 
Mui'irfK,  whirh  was  copied  without  credit  into  an  English 
periodical,  then  -e  translate  I  into  French,  from  which  it 
was  retranslated  into  ICnglish,  iind  in  that  shape  repub- 
lishe  I  in  [dryland  anil  America.  She  has  published — 
Ala  ,,•  (IS.'il).  The  Hidden  I'nth  (1855),  A/««»  .SWe  (1857), 
Uiriiim  (1880),  fiemetii,  (1860),  Hunk*  (ISK.'l),  //.«//.-,»/» 

,,,nl   //„„/,«  I  1865),  .V«/iH//fc<l;i£(18(il>),    Till'   ('liri*tmii*   Holly 

(18(17),  Ruby't  Hiuband  (l&d&),  Phe.mie*  Tcm/>t<iii'i>H  (1869), 
llr/ni  liiin/ni-r,  Tin-  Kmpiy  Heart,  At  hast  (1870),  Common 
•SVjisv  in  ttf  II'iuHfh'tld,  a  manual  of  domestic  housewifery 
(1871),  Trm-  «*  Steel  (1872),  Jeitamine  (1873),  From  my 
runt/,  Up  (1874). 

Terliz'za,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bari  dellc  Puglie, 
in  a  fertile  plain  about  7  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  very 
near  the  town  of  Marietta.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength 
during  the  .Mi  Idle  Ages,  and  the  emperors  of  Uermany 
an  I  the  kings  of  Aragon  sought  refuge  hcce  at  different 
times.  The  old  castle  and  the  solid  walls  and  towers  of 
the  city  are  still  standing,  but  the  deep  and  broad  trench 
lias  lately  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  boulevard.  There 
is  said  to  bo  a  fine  private  gallery  of  pictures  hero.  Grain, 
wine,  oil,  and  fruits  are  exported  to  some  extent,  but  good 
roads  are  greatly  needed  as  a  means  of  communication 
with  the  neighboring  country.  P.  18,261. 

Tcr'milli  Imere'se  (Thermic  Himerensei),  town  of 
Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Palermo.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Termini,  which,  as  well  as  the  town, 
derives  its  name  from  the  warm  springs  in  and  near  this 
pla.'C.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  a  castle  on  the  seaward 
side,  and  it  contains  a  few  noticeable  buildings.  In  the 
principal  church  there  arc  respectable  paintings.  On  the 
Uothic  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Caterina  may  be  seen 
some  very  old  bas-reliefs,  and  in  the  interior  there  are 
iVf-coes  of  interest.  The  exports  of  Termini  are  chiefly 
grain,  fruits  (especially  almonds),  sumach,  cantharides, 
etc..  and  these  will  greatly  increase  with  improved  means 
of  communication.  It  was  under  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Jlinn  i-it  that  Gelon  obtained  his  great  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians (480  B.  c.),  and  when,  seventy  years  after,  the 
Punic  armies  destroyed  the  city,  the  refugees  made  the 
new  settlement  of  ThcrinK  Himcrennes,  which  was  a  flour- 
ishing town  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Little  is  heard  of  it 
(luring  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  present  interest  consists 
chiefly  in  the  ancient  objects  already  excavated  in  and  near 
the  town,  and  in  the  promise  it  gives  of  a  still  richer  an- 
tiquarian harvest  P.  19,739. 

Ter'mites,  improperly  called  White  Ants,  belong  to 
the  order  Neuroptcra,  suborder  Pseudoneuroptera.  Though 
most  abundant  in  hot  climates,  this  family  of  insects  reach 
far  beyond  the  tropics,  extending  in  our  hemisphere  N. 
and  S.  from  New  England  to  Chili,  and  E.  and  W.  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  The  African  species  (  T.  brllicoiim)  build 
Lr:  iv:it  pinnacled  nests,  15  feet  in  perpendicular  height  and 
flu  led  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Formerly,  the  plains 
of  Africa  were  in  many  places  thickly  studded  with  these 
hills,  but  the  advance  of  civilized  man  has  driven  them 
back  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  foreign  settlements. 
Tlii'  nc-N  are  destroyed  partly  to  obtain  the  clay,  which  is 
valuable  for  building  purposes,  but  principally  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  inserts,  which  are  the  most  formidable  pests 
of  that  climate.  In  founding  a  nest  the  termites  erect  first 
a  single  pinnacle  several  feet  high,  and  very  small  about 
the  base,  and  then  others  near  it;  finally,  these  arc  all  con- 
solidated into  a  single  dome,  and  the  middle  pinnacles, 
having  performed  their  part  as  scaffolding,  arc  removed. 
The  pinnacles  are  built  only  while  the  nest  is  being  en- 
Inrgcd.  When  it  has  reached  its  maximum  size,  the  nest 
is  a  rounded  dome,  upon  whose  outer  surface  grass  and 
WIT  Is  grow  freely  :  in  the  dry  season  it  looks  not  unlike  a 
haycock.  The  outer  shell  (Pig.  I,//)  is  built  of  hard, 
solid  clay,  which  the  »un  bakes  to  a  light-yellow  color: 
within  is  the  dwelling  proper.  In  the.  centre,  at  or  above 
the  level  of  the  base,  lies  the  queen's  chamber  d  d.  The 
walls  of  the  royal  cell  are  built  of  solid  clay  from  one  inch 
to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  lloor  is  flat 


and  smooth  ;  from  this  an  oval  arch  springs  up,  forming  a 
chamber  in   iln<  ,-hapc  ,,t   a   half  rllip»nid  cut  through  its 
major  axis.      In  large  nc-ts  (lie  royal  chaiiibct 
measure-  .s  inches   in  lengih.      Above  and  around  tin 

are  irregular  clay  chamber*  y  ./,  forming  unie i-.  • 

the  royiil  attc'ii'lant-  wail  :  or  ma  7a/inc- ,  -lured  with  guiii- 
and  inspissated  juices  of  plant-  :  olhe.-  ehaniln-1 
tered  among  these,  wuieh  are  formed  of  bits  of  wood  glue  1 
together  by  means  of  what  apjicu-  in  l.c  \cgetuhlc  _ 
These  cells  are  nur.-i  i  n  .  tat  in  them  tin  tggf  .M,  | 
and  the  young  reared.  The  n  ursery -walls  are  always  found 
invested  with  what  seems  to  ho  mould  covered  with  small 
white  specks.  Under  the  microscope  these  specks  an 
to  be  fungi  not  unlike  the  edible  mushroom,  and  in  large 
mea-ure  this  forms  the  food  of  the  hirvir.  The  con;." 
of  cells  extend  to  the  outer  shell  of  the  nest  on  every  side 
and  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  enclosing  dome.  Be- 
tween the  roof  of  the  cells  h  and  the  enclosing  cloy  wall 
//is  left  the  arched  hollow  chamber  b  b,  which  nerves  as 
an  air-chamber,  and  secures  the  proper  degree  of  warmth 
and  moisture.  The  walls  of  the  dome  are  penetrated  with 
many  galleries  a  a  a,  and  by  means  of  these  all  parti  of 
the  dwelling  intercommunicate;  in  some  places  arched 
bridges  e  e  are  sprung  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  stories 
to  secure  quick  and  easy  transit.  There  are  no  direct 
openings  from  the  nest  to  the  outside  air;  but  from  the 
interior  long  underground  passages,  sometimes  12  or  15 
inches  in  diameter  and  many  feet  long,  open  into  the  outer 
world.  The  domes  or  pinnacled  clay  nests  arc  so  strong 
that  they  arc  used  by  the  wild  buffaloes  as  scnti  v  pi.-t- 
whcn  they  are  guarding  the  feeding  herds  below.  The 
clay  of  which  the  nest  is  built  is  hardened  by  some  secre- 

Fio.  1. 


tion  of  the  insects.  T.  alror,  another  African  species, 
erects  mushroom-shaped  nests  filled  with  magazines  and 
nurseries  much  like  those  already  described.  T.  in-liunim 
builds  upon  trees  huge  nests  of  fragments  of  wood  glued 
together,  which  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hogshead  and 
80  feet  above  the  ground.  T.  Jiacipen,  T.  Ini-ifayiu,  and 
others  perforate  stumps  or  fallen  trees  with  innumerable 
galleries,  leaving  the  surface  intact,  and  some  varieties 
even  make  their  nests  in  the  ground  beneath  flat  stones. 

In  each  nest  there  are  several  kinds  of  individuals:  (1) 
sexual  individuals,  kings  and  queens;  (2)  neuters,  abortive 
males  and  females,  which  are  both  workers  and  soldiers  ; 

(3)  larvse  of  males  and  females,  workers  and  soldiers :  and 

(4)  nymphs  of  the  same.     The  males  and  females  when 
they  corae  to  maturity  have  wings.     (Fig.  4.)     Sometime 
from  May  to  September,  according  to  the  species  and 
itat,  the  perfect  insects  emerge  from  the  nest  in  in.vrni 
and  take  flight.     In  a  few  hours  they  shed  their 

some  authorities  state  that  they  voluntarily  rid  them 

of  the  wings  like  the  ants-and  they  then  fall  victim-  I 

their  numerous  enemies,  being  greedily  devourei 

and  animals.     Not  more  than  one  pair  in  a  mi  lion . 

are  secured  by  a  quccnless  colony,  and  fulfil  tl 

purpose   for  Which   they   are  created.       n   those   spec! 

which  incarcerate  their  royal  pairs  the  cell  18  immedii 

built  up  about  them.     The  size  of  a  perfect  king  or  qi 

is  about  thirty  times  that  of  a  worker.     J 

this  size,  but  the  queen  soon  begins  to  gro» 

(Fig.  5,  ,)  between  the  abdominal  rings  r  extends  till  the 

abdomen  measures  4  inches  or  more  in  length  and  a 

in  its  lar-est  circumference.     The  figures  given  are  of  T. 
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lucifugut,  whore  the  proportions  are  not  so  greatly  changed 
as  in  T.  bellicum*.  In  the  latter  the  head,  legs,  and 
tlmnix  lire  not  larger  than  those  of  our  large  blaek  ants. 
while  the  abdomen  measures  several  inches.  The  queen  is 
the  common  mother  of  the  community,  and  is  estimated 
by  some  observers  to  lay  80,000  eggs  a  day.  The  workers 
measure  from  Jth  to  fths  of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to 
the  variety.  They  have  soft  white  bodies,  two  articulated 
antennoj,  two  mandibles,  and  no  eyes  or  ocelli;  their 

Flo.  2.  FIG.  4.  FIG.  5. 


FIG.  3.  Perfect  insect,  male      Fully-developed 

Fig.    2,    Worker. —        and  female.  Queen. 

Fig.  3,  Soldier,    a, 
real  length. 

business  is  to  take  the  eggs  when  laid  by  the  queen,  carry 
them  to  the  nurseries,  where  they  are  slightly  glued  to  the 
walls,  care  for  the  larvse  when  they  hatch,  and  feed  them, 
sometimes  taking  down  the  food  themselves,  and  then  re- 
gurgitating for  the  young.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  nymphs,  the  workers  assist  in  effect- 
ing it.  Besides  this,  they  collect  the  material  for  the  nest, 
and  build  it,  excavate  the  galleries,  procure  and  store  away 
the  food,  tend  the  sick,  and  provide  for  the  royal  wants. 
The  soldiers  (Fig.  3)  form  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  neuters  ; 
they  resemble  the  workers  except  about  the  head,  which  is 
long,  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  large  and  strong  ser- 
rated mandibles,  which  snip  like  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  ; 
like  the  workers,  they  are  totally  blind.  They  stand 
posted  at  the  entrances  of  the  galleries  in*  times  of  peace, 
but  when  the  nest  is  attacked,  one  or  more  rush  out,  survey 
the  ground,  return  to  the  nest,  and  soon  return  accom- 
panied by  hosts  of  comrades.  They  attack  everything 
which  comes  in  their  way,  striking  about  in  a  blind  fury. 
When  building  or  repairing  is  going  on,  the  soldiers  of  T, 
bellicoeun  stand  about  as  overseers,  and  idleness  or  relaxed 
energy  calls  forth  a  reprimand  from  them.  The  huge  mandi- 
bles are  struck  upon  the  wall  against  which  the  soldier  has 
posted  himself;  this  call  from  the  overseer  is  responded  to 
by  a  hiss  from  the  delinquent  workers,  and  followed  by 
redoubled  industry.  In  T.  viarum,  the  marching  termites, 
the  neuters  have  eyes.  When  making  a  progress  through 
the  wood,  soldiers  mount  the  grass  and  plant-stalks  which 
overhang  the  moving  column,  and  give  admonitory  strokes, 
which  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch.  To  this  sound 
the  column  responds  by  a  hiss,  and  redoubles  its  speed. 
In  T.  liicifnaiis,  a  French  species,  the  soldiers  do  not  over- 
see the  workers. 

The  injuries  wrought  by  these  insects  are  terrible;  they 
invade  every  vegetable  fibre  except  cotton,  and  destroy 
wood,  matting,  linen  and  woollen  clothing,  books,  and 
parchment  by  sap  and  mine.  They  habitually  avoid  the 
air  and  light,  not  because  of  an  antipathy  to  them,  but 
because  of  their  helplessness  and  their  necessity  of  a  moist 
atmosphere.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  their  rav- 
ages are  unobserved  till  everything  sinks  into  ruins.  When 
they  desire  to  reach  a  certain  point,  a  covered  gallery  is 
immediately  built  to  that  point,  that  they  may  reach  it  un- 
seen. African  villages  which  have  been  abandoned  in  a 
year  or  two  have  utterly  disappeared,  and  the  ground  on 
which  they  stoed  is  found  covered  with  vegetation.  Posts 
are  sometimes  so  riddled  that  a  slight  kick  will  dissipate 
them,  leaving  nothing  in  their  stead  but  a  heap  of  dust  and 
debris.  At  Tournay,  Charente,  France,  a  wnole  dinner- 
party, guests,  host,  table,  and  all,  were  let  down  through 
the  floor  into  the  cellar  without  a  moment's  warning  in 
consequence  of  the  termites'  depredations  in  the  flooring  and 
beams.  When  T.  bellicotiu  penetrates  a  room,  the  entire 
wood-work  is  destroyed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 


Though  so  destructive,  these  little  insects  perform  an  im- 
portant office  in  hot  climates.  They  never  attack  living 
wood,  but  they  hasten  to  assist  and  render  harmless  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  tropics. 
Decaying  matter  which  might  poison  the  air  for  weeks  is 
by  their  agency  removed  quickly  and  without  harming 
any  one.  Ants  arc  among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  termites;  when  they  meet,  they  invariably  fight,  and 
the  ants,  having  the  advantage  of  vision,  a  horny  integu- 
ment, and  warlike  instincts,  generally  come  off  victorious. 
SUIIK-  of  the  native  Africans  make  use  of  this  antipathy  of 
the  ant,  and  when  their  huts  are  rendered  almost  unin- 
habitable by  the  presence  of  termites,  they  bear  a  colony 
of  black  ants  to  the  spot;  the  soft,  helpless  termites  are 
soon  routed  from  their  stronghold  and  destroyed. 

S.  B.  HERRICK. 

Tern.    See  STERNIS*. 

Ternnnt',  de  (JEAN),  CHEVALIER,  b.  in  France  about 
1740;  served  in  the  French  army  in  America  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution ;  was  appointed  by  ]iaron  Steubcn 
sub-inspector,  with  the  rank  of  major,  Apr.,  1778;  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  inspector  of  the  troops  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  Sept.,  1778;  taken  prisoner  at 
Charleston  1780;  goon  exchanged,  and  rendered  good  ser- 
vices in  the  Yorktown  campaign ;  ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 
1790-93;  a  colonel  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  noted  for  ability  and  varied  attainments.  I),  at 
Conches,  Normandy,  in  1816. 

Ternate.    Sec  MOLUCCAS. 

Ternaux'  ((JUILLAUME  Louis),  BARON,  b.  at  Sedan 
Oct.  8,  1763;  -at  the  age  of  sixteen  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  his  family  by  his  successful  management  of  his  father's 
woollen  factory;  represented  the  department  of  the  Seine 
as  deputy  1818-23;  re-elected  in  1827,  and  with  220  dep- 
uties stood  against  the  government,  bringing  about  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  which  he  was  ruined  ;  wrote 
several  treatises  on  finance  and  manufactures,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  naturalize  Thibetan  goats  in  France  and 
introduce  spinning-machines  for  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  greatly  improved  the  national  finances.  D.  at  St. 
Ouen  Apr.  2,  1833. 

Ternaux  (Loins  MORTIMER),  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  22. 1808 ; 
was  educated  at  the  Coll6ge  Charlemagne  ;  entered  the  civil 
service  of  the  government  in  1830;  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1842  ;  joined  the  opposition 
in  1845;  represented  the  Ardennes  in  the  Constituent  and 
in  the  Legislative  assembly  of  1848—49;  protested  against 
the  coup  d'flnt  of  1851,  and  retired  into  private  life.  He 
published  Ifintoire  de  In  Terreur,  1792-94,  d'apres  let  Docu- 
ments  (tuthcntiques  et  den  Pieces  inedites  (7  vols.,  1802-69), 
besides  several  minor  works. 

Ternaux' -Compans'  (HENRI),  b.  in  France  about 
1810;  was  for  many  years  in  the  French  diplomatic  ser- 
vice; collected  a  library  peculiarly  rich  in  MSS.  and  early 
printed  books  upon  America,  and  edited  two  series  of  ten 
volumes  each  of  Voyages,  Relations  et  Memairea  (Paris, 
1836-40),  translated  into  French,  chiefly  from  unpublished 
Spanish  MSS.  upon  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America 
— a  work  of  great  value  to  the  historical  student.  He  also 
published  a  Bibliolheqiie  nwertcaine,  1493-1700  (Paris, 
1837),  and  various  other  works.  D.  in  Dec.,  1864. 

Ternay',  de  (CHARLES  Louis  D'ARSAC),  b.  in  France 
in  1722;  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Bretagne:  entered  the  French  naval  service  1738;  com- 
manded the  squadron  which  captured  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, June  2,  1762;  was  governor  of  the  island  of 
Bourbon  1772-79,  and  was  in  command  of  the' fleet  sent  by 
France  to  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  in  1780,  which  con- 
veyed the  army  of  Count  Rochambeau,  landing  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  July  10.  D.  at  Newport  Dec.  15,  1780. 

Ter'ni  (hitermnna  Umbrica),  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Perugia,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Nera, 
about  10  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Spoleto  and  55  N.  N.  E.  of  Rome. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  ancient  wall  with  square  towers. 
Similar  towers  were  once  very  common  throughout  the  city, 
but  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  a  brother  of  Boniface 
IX.,  who  used  them  as  material  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  fortress.  One  of  the  five  gates  is  called  Tre  Monument!, 
so  named  from  the  monuments  of  the  historian  Tacitus  and 
of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florian,  all  of  whom  were  born 
here.  The  streets  are  tolerably  commodious,  and  open  upon 
a  very  large  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  cathe- 
dral is  very  old,  and  contains  many  early  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  but  the  basilica  of  San  Valentino  is  still  more 
ancient.  The  church  of  San  Salvadore  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  the  sun — that  of  Sant'  A16  over  a  temple  of 
Cybele.  The  episcopal  palace  stands,  in  part,  on  the  site  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  which,  judging  from 
the  foundations,  was  capable  of  holding  10,000  spectators. 
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In  the  communal  palace  many  Roman  inscriptions  are  pre- 
served. Terni  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  Umbrian 
citic-,  founded  nearly  as  early  as  Rome  itself.  It  was 
given  ii|i  by  Sulla  to  his  soldiers;  was  Backed  by  Totilii, 
•mil  wain  by  the  Lombards:  and  had  its  share  in  the 
crimes  and  tOfieringl  of  the  subsequent  centuries.  It  is 
now  a  place  of  more  than  usual  industry  ;  besides  woollen 
cloths,  leather,  etc.,  iron  is  manufactured  here  on  an  cxten- 
.;>,.  _|.;ii,..  Tin  environs  of  Terni  are  very  attractive,  and 
there  are  many  villas  in  the  neighborhood.  P.  15,500. 

Trrocluiit ',  town  of  Morocco,  capital  of  the  province 
df  Soo>.  iii  an  rxeivdingly  beautiful  and  fertile  region  which 
produces  much  sugar,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
Iciithcr  and  its  dyed  ostrich-feathers.  P.  22,000. 

Teror',  town  of  the  Canaries,  on  the  island  of  Grand 
Canary,  has  some  warm  mineral  springs,  which  are  resort- 
ed  t.i  on  account  of  their  curative  effects.  1'.  about  5000. 

Terpan'der,  b.  at  Antissa,  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the 
liri-t  half  of  the  seventh  century  n.  <•. :  settled  in  Sparta, 
where,  in  676  B.  c.,  he  gained  the  prize  in  the  first  musical 
contest  instituted  ut  the  feast  of  Apollo  Carneius.  He  is 
generally  considered  the  founder  of  Greek  music,  as  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  strings  of  the  lyre  from  four  to 
M-M-I]  :  was  the  first  to  set  poetry  to  music,  both  his  own 
verses  and  those  of  Homer:  established  the  first  regular 
school  of  music,  and  made  music  a  part  of  education. 

Terpenes.     See  ISOMKHISM,  by  H.  WunTz,  A.  M. 

Terpsich'ore,  one  of  the  nine  Muse?,  presided  over 
song  and  choral  dancing,  and  was  represented  with  lyre  and 
plectrum  in  her  hands,  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  head. 

Terraci'na  [anc.  Auxur,  afterward  Tarrnnina],  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Rome,  on  a  hill  near  the  seashore,  not 
far  from  the  mouths  of  the  U  fen  to  and  the  Amaseno,  about 
62  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  town  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new :  the  former  is  badly 
built,  but  contains  the  cathedral,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  the  great  portico  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  floor  and  the  pulpit  are  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  new  town  is  below,  near  the  sea,  and  possesses 
some  fine  buildings.  Terracina  was  an  important  Volscian 
city,  and  was  finally  subjugated  by  the  Romans  400  B.  c. ; 
made  a  colony  329.  Prosperous  during  the  best  Roman 
times,  it  was  sacked  by  Totila,  held  for  a  century  by  the 
Arabs,  and  for  a  long  time  after  their  expulsion  it  was  fre- 
quently plundered  by  African  corsairs.  The  ancient  port 
is  now  nearly  filled  up  ;  the  modern  and  smaller  one  only 
is  vised.  The  commerce  and  general  industry  of  Terracina 
are  insignificant,  and  to  the  fatal  malaria  is  added  the 
curse  of  brigandage.  P.  7376. 

Terra  Cotta.      See  POTTERY,  by  S.  BIRCH,  LL.D. 

Terra  Cotta  Records.  See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S. 
PATKIISON. 

Tcr'ra  del  Fue'go  ("the  land  of  fire"),  a  group  of 
islands  between  lat.  52°  40'  and  56°  S.,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  South  America,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  It  consists  of  one  large  island 
(King  Charles's  South  Land  or  East  Terra  del  Fuego), 
21,260  sq.  in.  in  area,  and  a  number  of  small  isles,  of  which 
the  southernmost,  Cape  Horn,  is  the  most  remarkable.  All 
the  islands  are  high,  mountainous,  and  probably  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  eastern  shores  are  much  indented  and  well 
wooded ;  the  western  are  rugged,  barren,  and  desolate. 
The  climate  is  the  most  wretched  on  earth  ;  storms  of  rain, 
hail,  and  snow  drift  in  from  the  Atlantic,  Antarctic,  and 
Pacific  oceans  in  everlasting  succession,  only  broken  by 
violent  gusts  of  wind.  Perpetual  snow  and  ice  cover  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  glaciers,  greenish-gray,  descend 
i'riim  the  sides  to  the  sea.  On  the  eastern  shores  forests  of 
stunted  trees,  the  Antarctic  beech,  are  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  higher  up  a  belt  of  alpine  herbs;  but 
the  wild  celery  and  the  spoon-wort  are  the  only  edible 
plants.  The  animal  kingdom  is  represented  by  shellfish, 
sea-otters,  fowls,  mice,  and  dogs,  and  mankind  by  an  ugly, 
sa\  a^e  race,  who  in  hard  times  eat  first  their  dogs  and  then 
their  old  women,  and  whose  most  splendid  feasts  are  dirt, 
filth,  and  misery.  Several  attempts  to  introduce  Christian- 
ity among  them  have  been  in  vain.  Terra  del  Fuego  was 
discovered  in  1520  by  Magellan,  and  received  the  name  of 
the  "  Land  of  Fire "  from  the  volcanic  fires  he  observed 
along  its  coasts.  Missionaries  have  sometimes  tried  to  give 
quite  an  attractive  description  of  the  island,  but  sailors  who 
have  doubled  Cape  Horn  describe  this  arena,  where  the 
tempests  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  meet  and  fight 
till  those  of  the  Antarctic  step  in  and  decide,  as  the  most 
dreary  and  horrible  region  of  the  globe. 

Terra  di  llari,  Italy,  now  BAKI  (which  see). 

Ter'ra  di  Lavo'ro,  or  Caserta,  province  of  Italy, 
stretching  along  the  Mediterranean  N.  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  and  traversed  by  the  Garigliano  and  the  Volturno, 


comprises  an  area  of  2206  sq.  m.,  with  697,403  inhabit- 
ants. Its  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  manufacturing 
industry  are  flourishing.  Cap.  Caserta. 

Terra  di  Otranto.     Sec  OTRAMH.  TKIIRA  m. 

Ter'ra   In  ma,      term  sometimes  u  ,-uato 

the  Spanish  main  or  the  m.rth  \tc-icrn   portion  of  - 
America;  also,  that  part  of  the  Italian  mainland  which  for- 
merly  acknowledged  Venice  u-  mi-in •--.     The  term  •  !• 
nates  continental  regions  as  opposed  to  islini'l-. 

Ter'ra  Japon'ica  [Lat.],  an  old  pharmaceutical  <l,  - 
ignation  of  CATKI -iir  (which  see),  which  was  formerh  n 
garded  as  an  earthy  mineral. 

Terrano'vn  di  Sici'lia,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 

Caltanisettu,  on  the  S a^t  of  the  i-hunl.  near  the  mouth 

of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  well  built,  has  good 
churches,  ami  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  traffic  and 
navigation.  The  harbor  has  been  recently  somewhat  im- 
proved,and  about  800  vessels  enter  it  annually.  'I  Iii- 1"»  n 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  (probably  '/•/,<),  ai  is 
proved  by  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple  and'hy  the  i, 
old  sepulchres  found  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  content! 
have  enriched  the  museum  of  Palermo.  P.  14,911. 

Ter'rapin  [Fr.  trrrnptnt],  a  name  given  to  tortoises 
(Testudinata)  of  the  family  Emydida;.  (1)  It  it  by  some 
applied  to  all  the  typical  forms  ( Kmydime)  of  the  family. 
I  -  i  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  more  specifically  used  for  the  ' 
clemmyt  (Miiliicurlemmyt)  jmlaiitrii  (see  EMYS),  or  salt- 
water terrapin,  a  species  held  in  high  estimation  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.  This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
salt-water  marshes  from  New  York  to  Texas.  It  has  a  large 
head,  covered  with  a  soft  naked  skin  (whence  the  name 
Malaclemmyii),  and  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  upper  jaw 
is  broad  and  divided  in  front  by  only  a  slight  groove ;  the 
neck  is  short  and  thick ;  the  shell  oval,  moderately  convex, 
slightly  keeled,  and  the  scales  marked  with  concentric, 
generally  impressed,  lines ;  the  skin  is  gray,  spotted,  and 
otherwise  marked  with  black.  It  rarely  much  exceeds 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  is  generally  less  than  that.  It 
is  the  most  esteemed  for  the  table  of  any  species  of  the 
family,  and  is  caught  in  large  numbers  for  the  markets  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  cities.  It 
commands  a  price  of  from  $12  to  $36  a  dozen,  according  to 
season  and  demand.  It  is  shy  and  active  in  the  water, 
swimming  well,  and  on  land  running  with  considerable 
speed.  (See  TORTOISES.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Terrebonne',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending 
N.  W.  from  the  river  Jesus,  called  also  the  N,  branch  of 
the  Ottawa.  It  is  fertile.  Cap.  St.  J6r6me.  P.  19,591. 

Terrebonne,  p.-v.,  Terrebonne  co.,  Quebec,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  navigable  river  Jesus.  16  miles  by  land  N.  of 
Montreal.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  is  the  seat  of  Mas- 
son  College  (Roman  Catholic),  a  large  and  prosperous 
school.  It  has  a  fine  water-power,  utilized  in  a  number  of 
manufactories.  Its  stone-quarries  are  valuable.  P.  1050. 

Terrebonne,  parish  of  South-eastern  Louisiana,  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  drained  by  Bayous  Terre- 
bonne, Black,  and  Caillou,  and  intersected  in  its  N.  part  by 
Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.  Surface  flat  and  marshy,  with 
numerous  shallow  lagoons.  Staples,  sugar,  molasses,  In- 
dian corn,  rice,  and  a  little  cotton.  Cap.  Terrebonne. 
Area,  1640  sq.  m.  P.  12,451. 

Terrebonne,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Terrebonne  parish,  La., 
on  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.,  56  miles  W.  of 
New  Orleans. 

Terre  Haute,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henderson  co.,  111.  P.  139. 

Terre  Haute,  city  and  cap.  of  Vigo  co.,  Ind.,  on  Fort 
Harrison  Prairie  (a  long,  narrow  area  of  gently-rolling 
prairie-land  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State)  and  on 
Wabash  River.  The  county,  on  account  of  the  rare  fertility 
of  its  soil,  is  hardly  surpassed  in  the  State  for  agricultural 
purposes.  In  Vigo  and  adjacent  counties  is  founil  a  supe- 
rior quality  of  block  coal  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantiti 


tri-weekly.  and  6  weeklies.    It  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
nent   railroad   centre,  and  has  9   railroad".     It  cont, 
churches   of    all   denominations,   and   the   State 
School,  the  finest  educational  structure  in  the  Si 
city  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  streets  and  >tf^»^  'JJjj 
gant  private  residences.     It  has  gas  and 
all  the  modern  metropolitan  conveniences.  P 
25,000(1876).        GEO.  H.  HEBB,  MANAGER     . 

Ter'rell,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  drained  by  affluent 
of  Flint  Rer,  and  traversed  by  South-western  R.  R. 
fiLe   nearh   level,  soil   productive.     There  are  saw-m.ll. 
™d  several  manufactories.    Staples,  cotton,  Ind.an  corn, 
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and  lumber.  Cap.  Dawson.  Area,  about  300  sq.  m.  P. 
9053. 

Terre  Noire,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     P.  576. 

Terre  Rouge,  tp.,  Hcmpstead  co.,  Ark.     P.  1439. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism.  See  MAGNET,  by  PROF. 
A.  M.  MAYKII,  PH.  l>. 

Ter'rier  [from  term,  the  "earth,"  since  they  were  once 
employed  to  enter  the  burrows  of  game],  a  niune  for  a  large 
number  of  breeds  of  small  dogs  distinguished  fur  vivm-ity 
and  courage.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  English  or 
black-and-tan  terrier;  the  bull-terrier,  a  miniature  bull- 
dog in  courage,  and  often  in  shape ;  the  fox-terrier,  formerly 
used  to  unearth  foxes  ;  the  Scotch  or  rough-haired  terriers, 
including  the  Skyc,  the  Dnndie  Dinmont,  and  other  strains  ; 
and  the  toy-terriers,  crosses  with  some  of  the  small  lapdogs. 
Most  of  the  various  breeds  of  terrier  arc  especially  trained 
to  the  killing  of  rats  and  other  vermin. 

Territories,  a  term  technically  employed  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  in  some  Spanish-American  republics  which  have 
derived  it  from  the  U.  S.,  to  denote  an  incipient  State  before 
being  endowed  with  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty,  and  still 
under  thedirectcontrol  of  Congress.  Territories  are  erected 
by  Congressional  enactment  from  the  unsettled  or  sparsely- 
settled  public  lands  now  confined  to  the  Upper  Missouri 
and  the  Pacific  slope.  The  governor  and  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, but  a  Territorial  legislature  is  entrusted  with  limited 
powers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  When  a  Ter- 
ritory attains  a  population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  one 
Representative  in  Congress,  it  is  usually  given  permission 
by  n  special  act  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  is  then 
admitted  into  the  Union  with  rights  equal  to  those  of  the 
other  States.  There  are  at  present  but  fi  Territories,  and 
they  may  all  be  expected  to  become  States  within  a  score 
of  3'cars. 

Terror,  Reign  of.     See  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

Terry,  p.-v.,  Hinds  co.,  Miss. 

Terry,  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1079. 

Terry  (ALFRED  HOWE),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  10, 
1827;  educated  at  schools  in  New  Haven  and  at  the  law 
school  of  Yale  College ;  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law 
in  1848,  and  was  clerk  of  the  superior  and  supremo  courts 
of  Connecticut  from  1854  to  1860.  For  some  years  prior 
to  the  civil  war  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  State 
militia,  and  since  1854  in  command  of  the  2d  Connecticut 
militia,  which  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  in  response  to  the  call  for  three  months'  troops, 
and,  with  Terry  still  in  command,  was  engaged  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Returning  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months,  Terry  then  organized  the  7th  Connecticut 
Vols.,  of  which  regiment  he  was  appointed  colonel,  Sept., 

1861,  and  which  he  commanded  in  the  expeditionary  corps 
of  Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
At  the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  he  was  commended  for  zeal, 
and  placed  in  command  of  that  work  upon  its  capture. 
Promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Apr., 

1862,  he  served  in  the  operations   about  Charleston,    in 
making  a  successful  demonstration  up  Stone  River  during 
the  descent  on  Morris  Island,  and  in  the  siege  operations 
at  Forts  Wagner  and  Sumter.     In  the  Virginia  campaign 
of  1864  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  army  of  the  James, 
and  was  engaged  at  Drury's  Bluff,  Bermuda  Hundred,  and 
siege  of  Petersburg,  being  in  command  of  the  corps  May- 
July,  1804.     Upon  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to  cap- 
ture FORT  FISIIER,  N.  C.  (which  see),  Terry  was  selected 
in  Jan.,  1865,  to  command  the  new  expedition,  which  suc- 
cessfully carried  that  work  by  assault  Jan.  15.     For  his 
services  on  this  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers  and  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
regular  army.     Congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
and  his  command.     In  the  capture  of  Wilmington  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid,  and  in  Mar.,  1865,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  10th  corps,  which  he  held  during  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  campaign  in  North  Carolina.     In 
June,  1865,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  department 
of  Virginia;   commanded    the    department   of  the  South 
1869-72,   and   the  department  of  Dakota    1872. — In   the 
summer  of  1876  he  took  the  field  in  the  active  operations 
against  the  hostile  Sioux  Indians.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Terry  (EDWARD),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Jan.  24,  1839,  in  Con- 
necticut; graduated  at  the  Naval  Acndcmy  in  1857;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  1861,  commander  in  1871  :  during  the 
civil  war  served  on  board  the  Richmond  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  the  passage  and  reduction  of  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  battle  of  Mobile  liay,  and  was 
everywhere  conspicuous,  according  to  the  reports  of  his 
commanding  officers,  for  "heroic  conduct  and  marked 
•MHty."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 


Terry  (SILAS  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Dec.  28,  1842,  in  Ken- 
tucky; graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861  ;  became 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862;  served  with  great  gal- 
lantry during  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  highly  com- 
mended by  Rear-Admiral  Porter  in  his  official  despatch  of 
Apr.  28,  1864.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Ter'rysville,  p.-v.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn. 

Terschel'ling,  the  third  of  the  chain  of  islands  which 
lie  in  the  North  Sea  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Hol- 
land, comprises  an  area  of  45  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  low 
and  rich  meadow-land  protected  by  downs  and  dykes  against 
the  sea.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  3128,  are  much  en- 
gaged in  shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  pilotage. 

Ter'tiaries,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders, 
are  those  members  who  from  marriage  or  other  cause  are  not 
received  into  the  full  order,  but  nevertheless  tnke  lifelong 
vows.  The  members  of  the  Third  Order  of  gt.  Francis  are 
the  most  celebrated  class  of  Tertiaries.  They  have  long, 
in  fact,  constituted  a  separate  order  in  the  Church,  and 
have  a  general  of  their  own.  The  Third  Order  embraces 
congregations  of  both  males  and  females.  Other  orders 
have  houses  of  Tertiaries,  who  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  lay  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  orders. 

Tertiary  Strata  and  Tertiary  Time.  See  GEOL- 
OGY, by  PROF.  J.  W.  DAWSON. 

Tertul'lian  (Qri.vrrs  SEPTIMIITS  FI.ORENS),  father  of 
Latin  theology  and  of  the  church  language,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  early  Church,  was  b.  about  100  in 
Carthage,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  proconsular  captain 
of  the  legion.  He  received  a  liberal  secular  education, 
all  his  writings  showing  that  he  was  well  trained  in  law. 


philosophy,  the  learning  of  the  day,  and  that  which  could 
lit  him  for  a  place  in  politics,  which  he  seems  to  have 
occupied.  He  lived  in  heathenism,  a  reckless,  licentious 


life,  till  his  conversion  at  the  age  of  thirtv  or  forty,  when 
he  joined  the  Christians  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  their  doctrines.  He  threw  himself  into  his  new  life 
with  the  same  fiery  and  fearless  spirit  he  had  shown 
before,  but  turned  from  every  trace  of  moral  laxity  to 
even  excessive  austerity.  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Church,  and  served  at  Carthage,  and  perhaps  at  Rome. 
He  remained  a  presbyter  through  life.  In  202  he  followed 
the  bent  of  his  ascetic  spirit  and  joined  the  puritanic  sect 
of  the  Montanists.  They  were  orthodox  in  doctrine,  but 
stern  in  spirit  and  discipline.  Tertullian  was  attracted 
by  these  characteristics  and  their  chiliasm,  and  was  per- 
haps influenced,  according  to  Jerome's  account,  by  the 
worldliness  that  had  already  shown  itself  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  by  the  envy  and  insults  of  the  clergy.  He 
remained  true  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholics,  but  fought 
them  vehemently  on  matters  of  morality  and  discipline. 
He  was  also  a  representative  of  the  African  opposition  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  rare  genius,  original,  fresh,  eccentric, 
having  vehement  passions,  large  culture,  though  not  a 
broad  spirit.  In  his  writings  he  appears  glowing,  fervid, 
witty,  keen,  skilful,  learned  in  law  and  philosophy,  though 
not  symmetrical,  writing  on  almost  all  Christian  topics, 
a  vehement  debater,  and  a  remorseless  opponent.  He  died 
still  a  Montanist,  in  220  or  240.  He  has  left  rich  writings 
in  which,  with  all  their  errors,  are  the  seeds  of  the  the- 
ology wrought  out  by  Augustine  and  the  Reformers. 

ISAAC  RII.EY. 

Ternel',  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Teruel,  on  the  Turia,  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  built  by 
the  Moors  and  in  Moorish  style  —  that  is  to  say,  the  streets 
narrow  to  keep  the  sun  out,  but  the  houses  substantial,  and 
even  elegant.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  leather.  P.  10,500. 

Tesch'en,  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  Elsa, 
manufactures  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  leather,  liqueurs, 
glassware,  and  firearms.  P.  9779. 

Tes'tament  [L,at.  teilnmtntnm'],  in  the  Roman  law, 
was  the  act  or  instrument  by  which  a  person  nominated 
an  heir  who  should  succeed  to  the  inheritance  —  that  is,  the 
on»  to  whom  the  entire  aggregate  of  the  testator's  property, 
rights,  and  obligations  should  pass.  For  a  long  time  the 
testament  simply  named  the  heir,  and  the  law  then  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  whole  inheritance.  Although  this 
always  continued  to  be  its  essential  ami  chief  feature,  yet 
in  later  times  the  practice  arose  of  adding  particular  gifts, 
called  legacies,  out  of  the  inheritance,  to  designated  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  over  these  gifts 
to  the  legatees.  Various  laws  and  imperial  constitutions 
regulated  the  proportionate  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
could  thus  be  diverted  from  the  heir  and  given  to  legatees. 
In  the  earliest  and  strictest  periods  of  the  Roman  law  there 
were  three  modes  or  forms  of  making  a  testament.  In  the 
first,  called  mlnti*  comitiis,  the  testator  declared  his  will 
before  the  comitia  cnriata,  or  assembly  of  the  patrician 
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gentcs.  The  second,  termed  prnriHctnm,  was  mnde  by  a 
soldier  just  before  the  army  set  out  (in  prnrinrtn),  and 
required  Ions  formalities  than  the  other?.  The  third,  /><•/• 
m  it  lilirtim  (by  the  copper  and  balance),  was  n  feigned 
sale  of  the  inheritance  by  means  of  the  form  called  "man- 
cipation" tiaiiiii-i/i'iti'i).  The  seller  summoned  live  wit- 
and  the  official  "balance-holder"  (/i'/<r//irn»),  and 
in  their  prudence  and  by  their  :iiil  sold  the  inheritance  to  a 
sort  of  trustee  called  the  fmiu'fiir  r>nptor.  The  testator 
then  declare  I  orally  what  disposition  this  purchaser  should 
make  of  the  inherit:!!)  -e.  or  else  produeed  a  writing  in 
which  liis  intentions  were  stated.  The  /ninilin-  i-m/,inr 
was  hound  to  follow  these  instructions,  and  hand  over  the 
inheritance  to  the  designated  heir.  In  process  of  time 
the,  sale  was  disused,  aod  the  written  instrument  became 
the  principal  act.  At  length  the  prater,  by  virtue  of  his 
lc_'i-latiic  power,  introduced  another  kind  of  testament, 
which  consisted  simply  of  a  written  instrument  published 
and  declared  by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  seven  wit- 
.  who  must  affix  their  names  and  seals  thereto.  This 
simple  form  was  recognized  by  various  constitutions,  and 
continued  in  use  without  substantial  change  during  the 
remain  in.;  peri  oils  of  the  Roman  law.  Exceptions  were 
made  in  favor  of  soldiers  when  in  active  service.  They 
were  permitted  by  various  constitutions  to  execute  a 
testament  in  the.  most  informal  manner,  and  even  an  oral 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  was  valid  under 
the  name  of  a  "  nuncupative  testament."  The  term  "tes- 
tament" is  used  in  the  English  and  American  law  as 
svnonvmous  with  ''  will,"  although  the  modern  will  has 
little  resemblance  to  the  Homan  testament. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Testament'ary  Guard'ian  is  a  guardian  appointed 
by  tlio  last  will  of  a  father  over  the  persons  and  property 
of  liis  infant  children,  whose  office  continues,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  will,  until  the  wards  reach  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  power  to  create  this  guardianship 
was  lirst  conferred  in  England  by  the  statute  12  Car.  II., 
eh.  21,  which  enacted  that  a  father  may  by  will  or  deed 
dispose  of  the  custody  of  all  his  infant  children,  born  or 
to  be  born,  who  should  be  unmarried  at  his  decease;  that 
he  may  provide  for  the  guardianship  to  last  until  the  chil- 
dren arc  twentv-one,  or  for  any  less  time;  that  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  effectual  against  all  persons  claiming 
as  guardians  in  socage  or  otherwise;  and  that  the  guar- 
dian shall  have  custody  of  the  infant's  person  and  of  all 
bis  property,  real  and  personal.  The  statute  docs  not  confer 
any  such  privilege  on  the  mother,  nor  does  it  extend  the 
father's  authority  to  his  illegitimate?  children.  The  same 
legislation  substantially  has  been  enacted  in  most  of  the 
States  of  this  country.  The  legislature  of  New  York  in 
1861  materially  restricted  the  power  of  the  father  in  that 
Plate  by  prohibiting  him  from  disposing  of  the  custody 
of  his  infant  children,  and  from  appointing  a  testament- 
ary guardian  over  them,  unless  their  mother,  if  alive, 
should  consent  thereto  in  writing.  (For  a  description  of 
the  testamentary  guardian's  powers  and  duties  see  GUARD- 
IAN.) JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Testaments,  Old  and  New.    See  BIBLE,  by  PROF. 

W.  G.  SUMNER,  A.   1!. 

Testicle.  See  HISTOLOGY,  by  COL.  J.  J.  WOODWARD, 
M.  D. 


Testimony. 

LL.D. 


See  EVIDENCE,  by  PROF.  J.  N.  POMEROY, 


Test'ing,  in  Chemistry.  The  methods  of  testing 
inbgtances  chemically  for  detecting  the  presence  or  absence 
of  different  elements  belong  to  qualitative  onalj/nig,  which 
will  be  found  explained  under  the  head  of  CIIEUICAL  AN- 
ALYSIS, by  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Test  Oath.    See  OATH,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIOHT,  LL.D. 

Testudinata.    See  TORTOISES. 

Testudin'idiE  [Tettudo — the  old  Latin  name  of  a  spe- 
cies— the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  tortoises  (Testudi- 
nata) distinguished  by  their  club-shaped  feet  and  their  spe- 
cial adaptation  for  terrestrial  life.  In  general  aspect  they 
are  not  very  dissimilar  from  the  box-tortoise  (dstndo 
damn)  of  the  Northern  U.  S.,  and  the  gopher  of  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  TJ.  S.  is  a  true  representative  species ;  the 
neck  is  retractile  in  a  longitudinal  axis  under  the  shell,  and 
of  moderate  length;  the  head  of  moderate  size;  the  jaws 
naked,  anil  with  the  upper  overlapping  the  lower;  the 
shell  is  oval,  with  the  carapace  more  or  less  convex,  and 
behind  dcciirvcd,  and  the  plastron  connected  with  it  by 
very  wide  bridges ;  the  shields  are  in  normal  number  on  the 
carapace  and  plastron,  save  that  generally  the  posterior 
marginal  shields  of  the  carapace  are  united,  although  some- 
times fin  Manonrin)  separate  as  usual :  the  feet  are  club- 
shaped  or  columnar,  with  the  toes  short  and  enclosed  to- 
gether ;  the  claws  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  generally 


the  anterior  arc  blunt  and  straightish,  and  the  posterior 

silliaeiite  and  curved.  Less  superficial  <diara"ter-  are  found 
Ml  modifications  of  the  head,  -hell,  mid  fei-t  :  the  -knll  i., 
massive  and  has  complete  ovbit-.  whose  hinder  edges  are 
moderate;  the  zygomatic  nrches  are  well  dn  eloped,  and 
there  are  large  eavities  f,,r  the  temporal  mii-cles  abo\e  :  the 
plastron  has  tour  transv  erse  pairs  of  bones;  the  toes  have 
cadi  only  two  phalange-.  This  family  contain-  a1 
pre-eminently  land  tortoise-,  the  so  railed  "  land  turtle " 

of  the    Northern    I'.  S.  «'i»tuiln)   being  a    ml.er  of   thn 

family  Kmvdid:e.  and  \\-.\\  ing  webbed  feet.  Spi-eicn  are 
found  in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  or  warm  temperate 
countries  of  all  the  continents  except  Au-traha.  and  ..n 
many  neighboring  islands.  Indeed,  two  group-  of  i-hmd* 
—the  .Ma-raicnc  I  I'.ourhon  and  Mauritius)  and  (he  Onlla- 

pagos — are  r< irkable  for  the-  gignnti.-  ipeeta  which  they 

now  (or  rather  formerly)  possess.     The  Int.  apher 

of  the  family — Dr.  J.  E.  dray  in    1*70  and   I  *72— recog- 
nised :',•>  specie.,  which  be  distributed  among  (I  genei 
der  two  sections— viz.  I.,  with  the  genera  TVMIMfn,  l',linn- 
tft,  TmtniHnella,  1'i/si*.  ''/,.,,/„,,,  ffmnomu,  and  h'iaij-i/i ; 
and  II.  (Manourina),  with  the  genera  Ifanawrta  and  >V-<i- 
pia.     The  North  American  species  are    7'.w.i./»  ,-,n-,,/;,.,i 
and    Tettiitli)  Ai/nmizii.      The  species  are  long-lived  and 
very  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  live  for  a  long  time  without. 
food ;  they  subsist  upon  herbage  (grass,  vegetables.  »nd 
roots),  and  travel,  in  some  eases  at  least,  periodical 
watercourses  to  drink.     In  temperate  climates  they  b 
nate  in  burrows  through  the  winter.        TIIKOIMIIIK  (lit.i.. 

Tct'anus  [Or.  rinmt],  a  dangerous  spasmodic  disease 
characterized  by  paroxysms  of  tonic  muscular  contraction, 
succeeding  each  other  with  varying  frequency  for  da\ 
weeks.  The  spasms  usually  appear  first  in  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  producing  the  condition  popularly  known  as 
"lock-jaw,"  then  involve  the  large  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
then  those  of  the  extremities  and  those  concerned  in  res- 
piration. In  a  paroxysm  the  patient's  face  is  livid  or 
purple,  his  respiration  suspended,  his  whole  body  rigid 
and  usually  arched  backward,  owing  to  the  greater  power 
of  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Such  a  spasm  lasts  several 
seconds,  and  may  cause  death  by  arrest  of  respiration. 
Fever  of  varying  intensity  is  present,  and  extreme  ex- 
haustion follows  the  paroxysms.  Death  is  the  more 
common  issue  in  acute  cases,  occurring  in  two  or  five 
days.  Occasionally,  tetanus  of  less  intense  typo  becomes 
chronic,  lasting  weeks.  The  causes  of  tetanus  are  wounds, 
especially  ragged  and  punctured  wounds  in  parts  richly 
supplied  with  nerves,  and  certain  atmospheric  conditions 
not  yet  accurately  known.  Dampness  and  great  variations 
between  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  temperature  seem  to 
favor  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  It  ie  probable  that 
tetanus  arises  from  unknown  causes  independently  of  in- 
jury. The  essential  pathological  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  in  tetanus  is  not  known,  though  a  number  of  recent 
investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  in  many  cases  there 
exists  a  diffuse  central  myelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Tetanus  has  been  successfully  treated  by 
chloral  hydrate,  opium,  chloroform,  and  by  timely  re- 
moval or  separation  of  the  nerves  which  are  irritated  by 
the  wound.  E.  C.  SEC  TIN. 

Tfite  de  Pont  [Fr.,  "head  of  a  bridge"],  in  fortifica- 
tion, a  fieldwork,  generally  open  at  the  gorge,  resting  its 
flanks  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  order  to  cover  one  or 
more  bridges.  (See  FORTIFICATION.) 

Tete  des  Morts,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  920. 

Tetradec'apods  [Or.  «>/>«-, "four," W««,  "ten,"  and 
irous,  "  foot " — fourteen  feet],  an  order  of  Crustacea  which 
normally  have  seven  cephalic  segments  and  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages, and  seven  foot-rings  or  pairs  of  feet,  of  which 
the  ISOPODS  (which  see)  are  an  example. 

Tet'rads  [Lat.  Mm],  a  term  applied  in  chemistry  to 
the  tetravalent  elements  or  radicals,  each  of  which  in  com- 
bining represents  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  (See  CIIKMIS- 
TRV  j  J.  P.  BATTKRSIIALL. 

Tetradymite.    See  TELLITRIDES,  by  PROF.  H.  WIIKTZ. 

Tetragonur'idtc    [from  TV-fm.fon.ini.— Or.  nrfi^m, 
"quadrate,"  and  oip«,  "  tail"— the  only  known  gen 
family  of  teleost  fishes  of  the  order  Teleoccphali 
sumablv  of  the  suborder  Percesoces.     The  body  H 
gate-fusiform  and  subcylindrical.  and  the  tail  i 
and  keeled  above  and  below,  giving  a  quadrangu 
pect,  to  which  the  generic  name  alludes: 
moderate,  and  arranged  in  oblique  eoberentl| 
the  exposed  surfaces  rhomboid    and  exhil 
stria  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  body  :  the ,  lateral 
slightly  curved  upward,  and  continuous :  the  h, 
in  profile  and  scaly:   the  eyes  are  la  eral ; 
bones  unarmed;  the  nostrils  double :  the  moutJ 
eral  cleft;  the  upper  jaw  is  not  protractile;  the  lo 
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deep  rami  ;  the  teeth  are  compressed  and  uniserial  on  the 
jaws,  and  are  also  developed  on  the  palate;  the  branchial 
apertures  are  wide  and  confluent  below:  branchiostegal  rays 
five:  dorsal  fins  two,  the  first  elongate  and  with  slender 
short  spines,  tlie  second  oblong,  anal  opposite  and  similar 
to  the  second  dorsal ;  caudal  moderate,  recurrent  above  and 
below  on  the  tail;  pectorals  small :  vcntrals  sub-abdominal, 
inscrtrd  considerably  behind  the  bases  of  the  pectorals. 
There  are  four  gills  and  pseudobranehiic :  the  stomach  is 
pointed  behind,  and  near  the  pylorus  is  thickened  ;  pyloric 
Cffica  arc  developed  in  large  number ;  there  is  no  air-bladder ; 
the  vertebra;  are  numerous,  36  abdominal  and  22  caudal 
having  been  observed  in  Tetrayiinuni*  Caeieri.  This  sin- 
gular type  has  been  variously  distributed  by  ichthyologists, 
but  most  have  referred  it  to  the  same  family  with  the  Mu- 
gilidiu  or  Athcrinidie,  or  isolated  it  as  a  peculiar  one  near 
tliem;  it  seems  amply  to  deserve  full  family  rank.  But 
one  species,  the  Tetrayonurus  Cuvieri,  is  certainly  known, 
and  that  is  very  rare,  and  has  only  been  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  at  the  island  of  Madeira;  it  is 
apparently  an  inhabitant  of  deep  water.  It  attains  a 
length  of  somewhat  more  than  a  foot,  and  is  of  a  blackish 
color.  TIIKODORB  GILL. 

Tctragrarn'maton  [Gr.],  the  name  of  the  mystic 
number  four,  often  symbolized  to  represent  the  Deity, 
whose  unpronounceable  name  was  expressed  in  Hebrew  by 
four  letters,  niiT-  (See  JEHOVAH.) 

Tetrahe'dron  [Gr.  rirpa-,  " four,"  and  ISpn,  "side"], 
a  solid  having  four  bounding  planes,  four  angles,  and  six 
edges.  If  regular,  its  sides  are  equilateral  triangles. 

Tetraon'idie  [from  Tetrao — the  generic  name  of  the 
grouse — and  the  family  suffix  -idtr],  a  family  of  birds  com- 
prising the  grouses,  the  partridges  and  quails,  and  related 
forms.  The  general  aspect  of  the  birds  is  familiar  in  con- 
nection with  the  kinds  just  indicated;  the  bill  varies  con- 
siderably in  size,  being  in  some  quite  robust  and  in  others 
rather  weak  ;  it  is  broad  at  the  base,  and  thence  compressed, 
anil  the  culmen  is  always  arched  to  the  tip.  which  is  ob- 
tusely hooked  and  decurved  over  the  lower  mandible;  the 
nostrils  are  basal  and  lateral,  in  some  (e.  y.  Tetraoninie) 
concealed  by  feathers,  in  others  partly  covered  by  a  hard 
scale ;  the  wings  are  short,  rounded,  and  concave ;  the  tail 
diversiform,  but  generally  short  and  depressed ;  the  tarsi 
strong,  variously  clothed ;  the  toes  moderate,  the  three  an- 
terior free,  the  posterior  elevated ;  the  claws  stout  and 
adapted  for  scratching.  With  these  are  associated  certain 
osteological  characters,  indicated  by  Prof.  Huxley,  con- 
trasting with  those  exhibited  by  the  nearly-allied  Phasi- 
anidaj:  "(1)  The  post-acetabular  area  is  very  broad:  the 
ilia  are  truncated,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  the  sacrum, 
and  it  is  the  external  angle  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ilium  which  is  rather  the  longer;  (2)  the  ulnar  and  distal 
edge  of  the  basal  phalanx  of  the  second  digit  is  produced  ; 
and  the  phalanx  of  the  third  digit  has  a  strong  basal  tuber- 
cle ;  (3)  the  anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  crest  is  less 
oblique,  and  the  angle  of  the  crest  is  sharper  and  more 
prominent ;  (4)  the  hypocleidium  has  straight  edges  and  a 
triangular  form,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  directed 
forward;  (5)  the  tarso-metatarsus  is  not  half  as  long  as  the 
tibia;  (6)  the  mandibular  foramen  is  very  large."  (Huxley, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  London,  1868,  p.  301.)  These  characters 
are  best  expressed  in  the  grouse,  and  are  deviated  from 
somewhat  in  the  less  typical  forms.  As  here  defined,  the 
family  embraces  five  of  the  six  sub-families  admitted  in 
it  by  G.  R.  Gray — viz.  (1)  Tetraoninie,  (2)  Ortyginas  or 
Odontophorinae,  (3)  Perdicinaj,  (4)  Rollulinse,  and  (5) 
Caccabininae  (in  part) ;  the  Turnicina?  have  been  isolated 
by  Huxley  not  only  as  a  distinct  family,  but  as  a  peculiar 
super-family  or  sub-order,  under  the  name  Turnicimorphae. 
(See  also  TETRAONIN.E,  ORTYGIN.E,  and  PERDICIN.E.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tetraon'inte  [from  Tetrao— as  above— and  the  sub- 
family affix  -fiis?],  a  sub-family  of  the  family  Tetraonida;, 
containing  the  various  species  of  grouse.  The  distinctive 
characters  of  the  group  are  found  in  the  bill  and  feathering 
of  the  nostrils  and  tarsi ;  the  bill  is  moderately  produced 
and  compressed  (essentially  as  in  the  Perdicimc  and  not  as 
in  the  Ortyginae),  and  the  lower  mandible  unarmed ;  the 
nasal  fossae  are  filled  with  feathers,  which  cover  up  the  nos- 
trils; and  the  toes  have  pectinated  margins,  resulting  from 
modifications  of  the  scales.  The  species  are  confined  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  some  of  them  (the  ptarmi- 
gans or  Lm/opi)  are  among  the  most  northern  of  birds. 
They  are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  their  head-quar- 
ters are  North  America,  About  twenty  species  arc  known, 
and  these  have  been  distributed  among  eight  genera — viz. 
(1)  Tetrno,  with  two  or  three  species  in  Northern  Europe, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  the  "  capercailzie  "  or  "  cock  of 
the  wood,"  '/'.  HI-,,,,,,//,,,,  ;  (2)  Lyrurui,  also  confined  to  the 
Old  World,  and  represented  by  but  one  known  species,  the 


black  grouse,  L.  tetrljc  :  (3)  Canace,  with  two  species  (but 
ilivisiblc  into  five  sub-species)  in  North  America  and  one 
in  Siberia;  (4)  J'ediocxtcs,  represented  by  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse  of  the  Western  plains,  /'.  phnxinnellus ;  (5),  Ccntro- 
ccrcn»,  whose  only  known  species  is  the  sage  cock,  C.  uro- 
ftlititiftnttH  ;  (0)  Cit/tuto)ti<i,  framed  for  the  celebrated  pin- 
natril  grouse  or  prairie  hen,  C.  ctipidti ;  (7)  ]lnn«*<i.  with 
one  species  in  Europe  (II.  l»-t>ilina),nDi\  another  (the  ruffed 
grouse,  //.  iiniltrllnn,  divided  into  three  sub-species)  in  North 
America,  and  (H)  Laffopttt,  including  the  ptarmigans,  rep- 
resented in  both  hemispheres  by  about  six  species.  (See 
also  CAPERCAILZIE,  GROUSE,  PRAIRIE-HKN,  PTABMICAX, 
SAGE-COCK,  etc.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tetrnpol'itan  Confession  [that  is,  the  "confession 
of  the  four  cities"  of  Constance,  Strasbourg,  Meinmingen, 
ami  Lindau],  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Sacrament- 
arians,  a  former  body  of  Lutherans,  who  held  the  doctrine 
of  Carlstadt  and  Zwingli  with  regard  to  the  Eucharist. 
The  confession  was  drawn  up  in  1531,  probahlv  b\-  llucer. 
It  was  defended  also  by  Capito,  and  was  presented  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg.  For  many  years  it  was  received  in  the 
four  cities  which  gave  it  a  name. 

Te'trarch  [Gr.  rtrpapxw,  "governor  of  the  fourth 
part"],  strictly  designated,  in  ancient  times,  the  viceroy 
or  monarch  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  (Thessaly, 
etc.) ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  a  title  bestowed,  especially 
under  the  Romans,  upon  the  minor  tributary  princes  of 
the  East. 

Tetrodont'idai  [from  Te.tmdon — Gr.  Terpa-,  "four,"  and 
ofotis,  "  tooth  " — the  name  of  the  oldest  genus,  which  was 
identical  with  the  present  family],  a  family  of  teleost  fishes 
of  the  order  Plectognathi  and  sub-order  Gymnodontcs,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  development  of  the  jaws  into  four  tooth- 
like  margins.  The  form  is  normally  more  or  less  oblong, 
but  the  abdomen  is  capable  of  much  distension,  and  thus 
the  true  form  is  often  disguised ;  the  skin,  especially  on  the 
belly,  is  mostly  covered  with  larger  or  smaller  dermal  ossi- 
fications or  spines ;  the  head  is  oblong  and  covered  with 
skin,  so  that  the  opercular  and  other  bones  are  concealed ; 
the  nostrils  are  diversiform  ;  the  mouth  terminal  or  sub- 
terminal,  and  with  the  cleft  mostly  transverse:  the  inter- 
maxillary and  supramaxillary  bones  are  confluent,  but 
those  of  the  opposite  sides  are  divided  by  a  suture,  as 
is  also  the  dentary  bone  of  the  lower  jaw:  the  teeth  are 
represented  by  the  trenchant  edges  of  the  jaws  and  are 
otherwise  wanting ;  the  branchial  apertures  arc  narrow 
slits  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins ;  the  branchiostcgal  rays 
are  entirely  enclosed  .within  the  integuments;  the  dor- 
sal is  chiefly  composed  of  articulated  and  branched  rays, 
and  is  generally  short  (rarely  oblong)  and  far  behind:  iho 
anal  is  like  the  dorsal,  and  obliquely  opposite,  but  rather 
farther  behind ;  the  pectorals  are  narrow  and  high  up ;  the 
ventrals  are  wanting,  and  even  the  pelvic  bone  is  undevel- 
oped. With  these  characters  are  co-ordinated  certain  oste- 
ological features — e.  y.  development  nnd  relations  of  the 
maxillary  bones  and  those  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
skull,  the  development  of  the  frontals,  and  the  bifurcation 
of  the  ncurapophyses  of  comparatively  few  (3-4)  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae — which  confirm  the  isolation  of  this  group 
as  a  peculiar  family.  It  is,  however,  nearly  related  to  the 
family  Diodontidae,  which  has  generally  been  combined 
with  it  under  the  common  name  Tetrodontida?.  The  spe- 
cies are  quite  numerous,  between  sixty  and  seventy  being 
now  known,  and  represent  a  number  of  quite  distinct  gen- 
era, but  they  have  not  yet  been  properly  grouped  in  the 
genera  indicated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  natu- 
rally fall  into  three  primary  groups  well  distinguished  by 
modifications  of  the  skull,  although  not  trenchantly  differ- 
entiated by  external  characters.  These  groups  may  per- 
haps be  considered  of  sub-family  rank.  They  are  (1) 
Xenopterinae,  known  externally  by  the  multiradiate  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  (D.  32-38,  A.  28-^32),  and  represented  by  but 
one  known  species  (X.  naritut) ;  (2)  Tetrodontinse.  com- 
prising most  of  the  species;  and  (3)  Psikmotime,  distin- 
guishable superficially  by  the  compressed  body,  keeled 
back,  and  elongated  snout,  and  embracing  about  thirteen 
species.  Representatives  of  the  family  are  found  in  all 
tropical  and  warm  temperate  seas.  Several  arc  natives  of 
the  seacoasts  of  the  IT.  S.,  two  ( Trinnlnii  la'riijitiitt  and 
Chilichthys  tnrrfidtts}  extending  to  the  eastern  coast,  and 
one  (Tctrodon  politiis)  occurring  along  the  California!! 
coast.  These  species  are  called  by  the  fishermen  and  others 
"puffers,"  "swell-fish,"  "blowers,"  etc.  The  puffing  is 
due  to  the  development  of  a  largely  dilatable  air-sac,  which 
closely  adheres  to  the  peritoneum,  and  has  a  valvular  com- 
munication with  the  oesophagus,  through  which  the  air  is 
received.  The  species  are  of  no  economical  importance, 
and  some  are  indeed  poisonous.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tetuan',  town  of  Morocco,  in  Ion.  5°  18'  W..  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Martil,  in  an  exceedingly  fertile 'and 
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well-cultivated  region,  especially  celebrated  for  its  oranges. 
The  town  if  fortilicd  and  well  luiilt,  anil  has  several  fine 
mosques  and  an  active  tra<le  in  woollen  ami  silk  stuffs, 
.  and  fruit.  P.  12,110(1. 

Tctz'el,  or  Tczel,  a  diminutive  of  Tirtzr,  his  father's 
name,  Thitlifl,  IH'wl  (Joii.iNx),  b.  at  Lcipsic  between  1450 
anil  1  I''11:  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  univer- 
sitv  »f  his  native^  city,  and  distinguished  himself  by  in- 
dustry und  natural  ability.  In  1  !>'.'  he  entered  the  Domin- 
ican .....  nastcry  of  St.  Paul  in  Lcipsic,  and  soon  became 
noted  as  a  very  impressive  popular  preacher.  In  15(12  ho 
was  appointed  to  preach  an  indulgence  in  Zwickau  and  its 
viciuitv.  and  he  was  so  successful  —  that  is,  he  made  HO 
much  money  for  the  papal  treasury  --that,  henceforward  he 
was  steadilv  employed  in  the  indulgence  business  for  fifteen 
years.  His  territory  was  enlarged  and  his  authority  in- 
I.  There  was  some  scandal  connected  both  with  the 
person  and  the  business.  He  travelled  around  like  a  tnoun- 
tebank  in  a  blaze  of  gorgeous  advertising.  His  frauds 
and  his  dissipations  were  c<[ua!ly  ill  concealed,  and  all  sen- 
sible people  turned  away  from  him  with  disgust;  but  the 
ignorant  mass  he  caught.  At  Innspruck  in  1512  he  seduced 
the  wife  of  a  citizen,  and  was  sentenced  as  an  adulterer  to 
!,!•  -eivn  in  a  <;<  -k  and  thrown  into  the  river,  but  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  commuted  the  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  he  was  actually  confined  for  some  time 
in  Leipsic.  The  Church,  however,  could  not  spare  him; 
lie  was  soon  out  again,  and  active  in  his  business.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  deny  that  he  sold  indulgences  without 
rpju'itti'tK'!'  or  indulgences  for  sins  not  y?t  committed;  but 
their  argument  rests,  solely  on  the  words  of  the  papal  com- 
mission, which  arc  vague,  and  prove  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  the  man  as  it  has  been  reported  by  eye- 
witnesses. To  Leo  X.  money  was  the  first,  decency  only  a 
Secondary  question,  and  when  he  determined  to  grant  a  great, 
a  universal  indulgence,  he  made  Tetzel  inquisitor,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  preach  the  indulgence  through  the  whole 
of  (Jermany.  Tet/.el  now  appeared  in  his  highest  glory, 
journeying  from  town  to  town  and  levying  his  contribu- 
tions, as  has  been  described  by  contemporary  writers;  but 
when  from  Brandenburg  he  approached  the  Saxon  frontier 
in  the  middle  of  1517,  he  was  unexpectedly  mot  by  Lu- 
ther's ttirsrt,  nailed  to  the  church-door  in  Wittenberg  Oct. 
31.  In  the  beginning  he,  like  Leo  X.,  considered  this 
cient  simply  as  a  tedious  and  impertinent  disturbance. 
He  burned  Luther's  theses  at  Jiiterbogk,  and  wrote  some 
thc-es  himself,  which  the  students  burned  at  Wittenberg, 
while  he  defended  them  in  a  disputation  at  Frankfort-on- 
thc  Oder.  Itut  this  illusion  did  not  hast  long;  and  when, 
in  IMS,  Miltitz,  the  papal  ambassador,  arrived  at  Leipsic, 
he  not  only  suspended  Tetzel,  but  spoke  so  harshly  to  him 
that  the  poor  man  fell  sick  of  fright  and  humiliation,  and 
d.  in  July,  1519. 

Teu'cer,  according  to  ancient  Greek  legends,  was  the 
first  king  of  Troy,  and  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called 
Teucri,  after  him.  But  the  legends  differ  with  respect  to 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  Troy,  giving  his  daughter, 
Arisbe,  in  marriage  to  Dardanus  of  Samothrace,  or  whether 
he  immigrated,  together  with  Scamander,  into  Troas  from 
Civre.  Homer  mentions  another  Tcucer,  son  of  Telamon, 
king  of  Salainis,  and  Hesione  of  Troy.  He  accompanied 
his  step-brother,  Ajax,  to  Troy,  and  was  the  best  archer 
among  the  Greeks.  But  when  the  Greeks  returned  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  Telamon  would  not  receive  Teucer  in 
Salamis  because  he  had  not  avenged  Ajax,  and  he  then 
Bailed  to  Cyprus,  which  he  received  from  Belus,  king  of 
Sidon,  and  where  ho  founded  the  town  of  Salamis. 

Teuf'fel  (WILHEI.M  SIGISMUND),  b.  at  Ludwigsburg, 
Wurtcmberg,  Sept.  27,  1820;  studied  classical  languages 
and  literature  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  where  he 
became  professor  in  1849.  Besides  a  number  of  minor 
essays,  some  of  which  have  been  collected  in  his  Stiidien 
vint  Characteriitiken  (1871),  he  wrote  Gcnchi(-hte  tier  ro- 
tnim-Iii  n  f.itrrtttur  (2  vols.,  1868-70),  translated  into  English 
(London,  1874),  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Encycl. 
ili  r  Altfrthunuiaitteiitcka/l  (Stuttgart,  1839-52,  7  vols.J. 

Tenthid'idae  [from  Teutkit,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
cuttle  -fish,  unhappily  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  represent- 
atives of  the  two  following  families  as  a  generic  name],  a 
name  that  has  been  bestowed  in  some  form  on  two  very 
distinct  families  of  fishes,  both,  however,  belonging  to  the 
order  Teleoeephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  and  ap- 
proximated next  to  each  other  in  the  ichthyological  system. 


I.  By  (tiinther  (Cut.  h'i«ln*.  Hrit.Mtu.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  313- 
324)  it  is  retained  for  the  genus  variously  called  -SYi/amw, 
'y-  •ntriH/nHtrr,  and  Anif)tntcnnthiin,  and  to  which  the  name 
Tcuthis  has  been  restricted  by  some  authors.  By  others 
tin1  family  name  Ampbacanthidiv  has  been  given  to  the 
group.  These  fishes  have  an  almost  quite  symmetrically 
ovate  'form,  the  regions  above  and  below  the  longitudinal 


axis  being  nearly  equally  developed;  the  body  i»  much 
compressed  ;  the  scales  are  cycloid,  very  small,  ami  c!o»ely 
adherent;  the  lateral  line  concurrent  with  the  hack  and  un- 
interrupted :  the  head  is  short,  and  has  a  rounded  profile; 
the  eyes  are  lateral;  the  opercular  bones  unarmed;  the 
mouth  is  mostly  transverse;  the  teeth  on  Hi,  jaws  are 
trenchant  incisors,  and  in  a  single  io«  ;  pulatredcntuluus; 
branchial  aperture-  confined  I.,  the  side- ;  In  an> -In.  >-teg»l 
rays  in  five  pairs :  dor.-al  and  anal  fins  almost  exactly  op- 
posite behind,  the  former  with  a  very  long  spinou.-  por- 
tion and  short  soft  portion  (xiii.  +  10),  the  latter  with  a 
moderately  long  spinous  portion  anil  u  short  soft  one 
(vii.  +  »)  ;  caudal  well  dev  eloped,  and  on  a  slender  peduncle  ; 
pectorals  moderate,  and  » itli  branched  rays:  ventral.-  in 
sertcd  considerably  behind  the  l.a-e-  of  the  pectorals  and 
with  the  inner  as  well  as  outer  rays  developed  as  s| 
between  which  inter\enu  three  articulated  rai-.  The 
vertebral  column  has  ten  abdominal  and  thnte.'n  caudal 
\criobric.  The  family  is  remarkable  for  the  constant  of 
its  characters,  especially  the  number  of  the  ia\-.  and'thu 
unique  development  of  inner  ventral  spines.  Helwcen 
twenty  and  thirty  species  are  known,  which  an-  < -01 
to  the  Pacific  and  neighboring  oceans,  and  arc  most  nu- 
merous in  the  waters  surrounding  the  Indo-Moluccan 
islands. 

II.  By  the  older  naturalists  were  included  in  the  same 
family  with  the  preceding  (generally  under  the  name 
Teuthycs)  certain  other  fishes  now  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  peculiar  family  called  Acanthuridiv  or  Acrunu- 
rida;,  and  having  the  following  characters:  The  form  is 
also  oval,  but  there  is  a  tendency  toward  outgrowth  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  back  and  nape  ;  the  body  ii 
quite  compressed ;  the  scales  arc  minute  and  diversiform 
(sometimes  truly  scale-like,  and  occasionally  bristle-like), 
and  there  are  generally  developed  on  each  side  of  the 
caudal  peduncle  lancet-like  spines  recumbent  forward  ;  the 
lateral  line  is  concurrent  witn  the  back  and  continued  to 
the  tail ;  the  head  is  short  and  diversiform,  sometimes 
rounded  in  front,  and  at  others  with  the  forehead  more  or 
less  produced  forward ;  the  eyes  are  entirely  lateral ;  the 
opercula  unarmed ;  the  mouth  terminal,  and  mostly  trans- 
verse; the  teeth  on  the  jaws  uniserial  and  diversely  de- 
veloped, and  wanting  on  the  palate;  the  branchial  aper- 
tures are  entirely  lateral ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  as  far 
as  they  go,  are  similar  and  opposite,  and  almost  exactly 
coterniinal  behind,  but  (unlike  the  preceding)  the  soft  por- 
tions are  at  least  as  long  as,  if  not  longer  than,  the  spinous ; 
both  are  very  long,  the  dorsal  commencing  behind  the  nape, 
and  the  anal  not  far  behind  the  ventrals  (D.  iii.-ix.  +  19- 
31,  A.  ii.-iii.  +  18-31) ;  the  caudal  is  well  developed,  and 
inserted  on  a  slender  peduncle;  the  pectorals  moderate, 
and  with  the  rays  branched :  the  ventrals  inserted  under 
the  bases  of  the  pectorals,  and  each  provided  with  a  spine, 
and,  generally,  with  five  (sometimes  with  only  three)  artic- 
ulated rays.  The  vertebral  column  has  mostly  nine  (or 
eight)  abdominal  and  thirteen  (or  twelve)  caudal  vertebra. 
Species  are  distributed  in  all  tropical  seas.  Nearly  seventy- 
five  have  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  made  known.  By 
GUnther  they  have  been  grouped  under  only  five  genera — 
viz.  (1)  Acantlnintt,  (2)  Acronurut,  (3)  Prioituni»r  (4)  -Ya- 
«•»•-•,  and  (5)  Kerit. 

The  species  of  both  these  families  are  herbivorous,  and 
co-ordinate  with  the  habits  are  the  extensive  cicuravolu- 
tions  of  the  intestinal  canal.  TIIKODORK  GILL. 

Ten'toburg  Forest  [Gcr.  TttHohaytntaU :  Lat. 
Trutoburgieniii  taltut],  the  collective  name,  used  only  in 
books,  of  several  ranges  of  hills  and  low  mountains  which 
extend  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  through  Westpha- 
lia and  the  principality  of  Lippe,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  1500  feet.  Here  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus 
were  routed  and  massacred  by  Hermann,  the  chief  of  the 
Cherusci,  9  A.  n.,  and  in  1875  a  colossal  monument  by 
Bandel  was  raised  in  commemoration  of  this  event  on  the 
summit  of  the  Gortenberg,  near  Detmold. 

Tenton'ic  Knights,  a  military-ecclesiastical  order 
organized  at  Acre  in  1190  by  Frederick,  duke  of  fcwabia, 
and  confirmed  by  Celestine  'III.  in  1 1»2.    Their  first  mem- 
bers were  pious  North  German  merchants,  but  soon  none 
but  noblemen  were  received.     A  little  later    priests  _ 
half-brothers,  not  noble,  were  admitted.   In  the  early 
they  took  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty.     In  1. 
were  offered  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  and  at  once  en- 


.  free.   Pal-tine  to 
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years  involved  in  wars  with  Poland;  held  at  time. 
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anil  West  Prussia,  Eslhnnia,  Pomerania,  and  other  neigh- 
boring count  "ies.  In  !  !<>(>,  Ko'nigsberg  became  their  cap- 
ital. In  1525  their  grand  master,  Albert  of  Brandcnbcrg, 
became  hereditary  duke  of  Prussia,  and  in  Ii27  their  scat 
was  transterre  1  to  Mergentheim  in  Swabia.  In  1501  they 
lost  nil  their  Livonian  possessions.  In  1805  the  emperor 
of  Austria  became  grand  master  of  the  order.  In  1809, 
Napoleon  declared  the  order  abolished,  and  gave  its  lands 
to  various  Gorman  sovereigns.  In  1840  the  Austrian  em- 
peror reorganized  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  in  1805  the 
order  wa-i  still  further  reorganized.  The  Teutonic  knight- 
hood is  at  present  a  merely  titular  honor. 

Tetl'tons.  (1)  The.  Mime. — Over  the  derivation  of 
this  substantive,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  adjective, 
"  Teutoni-."  reigns  a  g'>od  deal  of  unclearness  and  uncer- 
tainty. S:>  much,  however,  may  be  said,  we  think,  to  be 
true  in  regard  to  it  from  a  historic  stand-point — viz.  that 
the  c'irliest  indigenous  form  of  the  noun  was  tliinda,  which 
si^uifie-  d  ix  Vtilk,  "the  peiplc,"  and  that  the  indigenous 
adjective  derived  therefrom  was  diiitixr,  the  later  dentsch, 
but  that  our  words  Teutons  and  Teutonic  are  rather  the 
Latin  corruptions  "Teutones  "  and  "  Teutonicus,"  through 
which  language  we  derive  them. 

(2)  Thf  rrojilr*  embraced  under  tJie  Name. — The  uncer- 
tainty about  the  derivation  manifests  itself  most  clearly 
in  the  extent  of  the  application.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  seem  to  have  used  the  word  to  designate  only  a 
certain  portion  of  the  great  race  then  inhabiting  the  lands 
N.  of  the  Alps  and  E.  of  the  Rhine — viz.  that  portion  with 
which  they  first  became  acquainted — that  portion  which 
undertook,  in  company  with  the  Cimbri,  to  invade  the 
Roman  empire  about  113  B.  c.,  and  whose  original  abode 
had  been  probably  the  W.  const  of  Schlcswig-Holstcin  and 
the  territory  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  was  then 
that  Home  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  people 
of  untamed  might  dwelling  N.  of  the  Alps,  and  distinct 
from  the  Celtic  tribes ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
Romans,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  the  race,  should 
have  taken  the  word  which  this  tribe  used,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  tribes,  to  designate  itself,  and  have  applied  it 
in  a  Latinized  form  in  particular  to  this  one,  and  then, 
upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the  larger  extent  of  the  race, 
have  adopted,  as  they  did,  another  word,  the  Belgic-Celtic 
word  Oermnni,  for  the  name  of  the  entire  race.  We  find, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Latin  authors — as,  for  instance, 
Martial  and  Claudian — used  the  adjective  Tetttonft-uft  as  of 
like  meaning  with  ffermanicn*,  and  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century  the  Latin  "  Teutonicus"  displaces,  even 
in  German  authorship,  the  indigenous  "  Theotiscus"  as  the 
comprehensive  race-acljoctivc,  while  we  of  this  modern  age, 
still  using  the  Latin  names,  have  turned  them  wholly  about 
in  the  extent  of  their  application,  designating  the  race  by  the 
term  Teuton,  and  that  portion  of  the  pure  or  nearly  pure 
stock  inhabiting  the  European  continent  by  the  term  Ger- 
man. In  this  broadest  sense  we  must  include  under  the 
name  Teuton,  in  first  degree,  the  Germans  of  the  Continent 
— viz.  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire,  of  Austria 
proper,  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  of  Holland  and  the  Scandinavians  of  the  two 
northern  peninsulas ;  in  the  second  degree,  the  English, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  U.  S. ;  while  in  the  ethnological  composition  of  almost 
every  truly  European  nation — that  is,  every  nation  W.  of 
Russia  proper  and  Turkey — the  Teutonic  component  enters 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  the  great  movement  known  in  European  history 
as  the  "migration  of  the  peoples"  ended,  we  find  the  Teu- 
tons the  ruling  race  from  Carthage  to  the  Vistula;  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa  from  Carthage  to  Gibraltar;  the  Visigoths 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire;  the  Suevi  occu- 
pying about  the  present  Portugal ;  Burgundians  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  Loire  to  the  centre  of  the  present  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  Ostrogoths  from  the  last-mentioned  boundary 
to  that  of  the  present  Turkish  empire  on  the  E.,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  S.  to  the  Danube  on  the  N. ; 
the  Franks  from  the  lower  Loire  to  Thuringia;  Saxon  con- 
querors upon  the  English  coasts;  Saxons,  Frisii,  Thurin- 
frians  Marcomanni,  Bavarians,  and  Longobardi  still  upon 
the  original  German  soil,  the  latter,  however,  moving  down 
a  little  later  (last  half  of  the  sixth  century)  into  Italy,  and 
occupying  the  plain  of  the  upper  Po.  while  the  Scandinavic 
branch  not  only  occupied  the  two  northern  peninsulas,  but 
reached  round  the  entire  E.  and  S.  E.  shore  of  the  Baltic 
and  far  inland.  Within  the  present  year  (1876)  Privy 
Counsellor  von  Liiher,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Munich,  affirmed  that  he  had  discovered,  further- 
more, in  the  Guam-hen  of  the  Canary  Islands  descendants 
of  the  old  Vandals,  who  wandered  through  Hispania  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  emigrated  to  these  islands  as  early  as  the 
eighth. 

In  the  far-off  lands  of  Africa,  Hispania,  South-western 


Gaul,  and  Middle  and  Southern  Italy  the  Teutonic  element 
disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the  amalgamation  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  Romanic  population  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and  North-eastern 
France,  of  Belgium,  of  Northern  Italy,  and  of  Russia's 
Baltic  provinces  manifest  still  most  strongly  the  ethno- 
logical characteristics  of  the  Teutons. 

(3)  Characteristics    of  the    Teuton. — (a)     Phyttiral. — Be- 
sides the  usual  Caucasian  peculiarities  of  the  "  oval  head  j 
the  lines  of  eye  and  mouth  dividing  the  whole  face  into 
three  nearly  equal  parts  ;  the  large  eyes  with  their  axes 
at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the  nose  ;  the  'J0°  facial 
angle  ;  the  full  beard,  covering  to  the  ears  ;  the  white  com- 
plexion,   and    the    tall,    straight,    and    well-proportioned 
stature" — which  the  Teuton  possesses  in  <-,>iniiini,  with  all 
Europeans,  he  is  further  somewhat  distinguished  from  these 
by  a  larger  frame,  a  whiter  and  more  florid  complexion,  a 
bluer  eye,  ami  a  lighter  shr.de  of  hair.     (/,)  Mrntal. — The 
distinction  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romanic  nature 
is  even  more  manifest  in  the  mental  than  in  the  pin  .-ieal 
constitution.     The  Greco-Roman  world  mediated  the  con- 
nection between  the  ancient  civilization  and  the  modern. 
Its  geographical  position  and  historical  connections  with 
the  Oriental  world  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
the  inheritance  of  the  Oriental  traits,  which  the  differences 
of  climate  and  soil,  geography  and  topography,  have  in- 
deed modified,  but  not  destroyed.    The  prevailing  tempera- 
ment of  the  Romanic  peoples  is  still  a  mixture  of  the  san- 
guine and  the  melancholic,  the  latter  element  predominating, 
while  fancy  and  imagination,   vacillation   :ui<!   my.-t  h-ism, 
arc  among  the  chief  traits  in  their  intellectual,  tnond,  :md 
religious  character.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Teuton,  with 
more  of  the  phlegm  and  the  choler  in  his  temperament, 
evinces  the  deeper  insight,  the  more  constant  purpose,  and 
the  greater  tfelaf'rctMeiMnl. 

(4)  Institutions. — These  differences  of  mental  constitution 
are  most  clearly  seen  in  the  fundamental  institutions  which 
they  have  produced.     We  may  take  the  Roman  imperium 
and  the  Roman  Church  as  the  great  historical  product  of 
the  Roman  spirit.     In  both  of  these  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  authority  is  viewed,  imaginatively  and  mystically, 
as  inherent  in  an  office,  and  all  law  as  proceeding  out  of  it, 
from  above  down,  over,  and  independent  of  the  governed. 
On  the  other  hand,  personal  individual  liberty  and  worth 
were  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  old  Teutonic  life 
and  polity.     In  the  old  assemblies  of  the  village,  the  hun- 
dred, and  the  tribe  it  was  the  will  of  the  freemen  which 
was  the  authority   of  law.     While   in   Rome   the  central 
power  was  the  strongest,  and  there  existed  no  local  power 
worth  the  name  save  as  an  imperial  agency,  among  the 
Teutons,  again,  the  local  power  was  always  the  strongest, 
and  centralization  always  opposed,  defied,  and  overthrown. 
When   Marbodius  the  Marcomannic   duke,  and   even   the 
brave  Arminius,  to  whom  the  German  tribes  were  indebted 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Roman  legions  from  their  soil,  at- 
tempted to  retain  in  time  of  peace  the  centralized  authority 
which  they  had  exercised  as  leaders  in  war,  the  one  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  Rome  in  order  to  save  his  life,  while  the 
other  fell  a  victim  to  his  fatal  ambition.     And  thus  we  see 
at  the  very  first  contact  of  the  Teutonic  with  the  Romanic 
world  the  irrepressible  conflict  between  freedom  ami  au- 
thority enkindled  which  has  shaken  Europe  from  that  day 
to  this.     Then  it  was  Teutonic  liberty  against  the  Roman 
imperium.     In  the  Middle  Ages,  after  contact  and  connec- 
tion with  the  Roman  world  had  given  the  Germans  kings 
and  emperors,  it  was  the  emperor  against  the  pope ;  in  the 
transition  period  from  the  media-val  age  to  the  new  time, 
it  was  the  German  Protestant  against  the  Roman  Catholic; 
and  to-day  it  is  Teutonic  science  against  the  Syllabus  and 
the  Vatican.     The  Teutonic  spirit  lias  given  to  the  modern 
civilization    its   freedom    of  thought   and   conscience,    its 
estimation  of  the  man  above  the  institution,  its  science,  its 
Protestantism,  its  doctrine  of  popular  authority,  its  local 
self-government,    and   its  national    development.     It   can 
therefore  bo  truly  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  modern  civili- 
zation. 

Sources. —  Vornesehichte  der  deutschen  Nation,  Wieters- 
heim ;  Geschichte  der  Volbenpatia'eruita,  Wietersheim ; 
Die  Guanchen  der  canarim-ften  /»W»,  Von  Loher;  JJrutHchc 
Verfaasintnsofschichte,  Waitz;  CnltHrffeschichteden  ilr>it»fhen 
Volks,  Riickert;  Rom  und  die  DeittHcheti,  Bluntschli ;  De 
Bello  Gallico,  Csesar;  De  Vita,  Mttrilntx,  rl  /'ofmfis  Ger- 
mantcee,  Tacitus  ;  Monumenta  Germauia  hintnrira,  edited  by 
Pertz.  J.  W.  BIFRGBSS. 

Teutop'olis,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Effingham  co.,  111.   P.  1033. 

Tewkes'bury,  town  of  England,  county  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  Avon  near  its  influx  in  the  Severn,  manufactures 
stockings,  hosiery,  malt,  leather,  and  nails.  P.  JilU'.i. 

Tewks'bury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  P. 
1944. 
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Tewksbury,  tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2327. 
Texa'na,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Tox. 
Tcxarknnu,  p.-v.,  Miller  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  boundary- 

liin1  Ketween  Te.xas  ;tnil  Arkansas,  and  ut  the  junction  of 
several  proposed  railroads,  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Tex'as,  a  south-western  State  of  the  America]]  Union, 
once  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  which  it  still  joins  on 
it-  western  border,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  2;,°  51 
and  3(1°  .'iO'  N.  Int.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  9.'!°  27 
and  106°  4.'!'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  of  very  irregu- 
lar I'.irm,  and  most  of  its  boundaries  arc  natural  lines  of 
river  or  gulf;  on  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, the  N.  fork  of  the  Canadian  funning  substantially 
the  boundary  on  the  lino  of  36°  30',  and  the  Hed  River  from 
the  Illllth  meridian  eastward,  while  that  meridian  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  from  the  lied  liiver  to  the  N.  fork  of  the 
Canadian  ;  the  Sabine  Kivcr  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Louisiana  as  far  as  the  32d  parallel, 
and  the  meridian  of  94°  10'  thence  to  the  lied  River,  sepa- 
rating it  from  both  Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  S.E.its  long 
const-line  is  washed  by  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  ;  S.  W.  the  Kio 
Uraude  divides  it  from  the  Mexican  republic,  and  where 
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The  Seal  of  Texas. 


that  river  crosses  the  line  of  American  soil  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  becomes  its  north-western  and  northern 
boundary.  Its  extreme  length  from  S.  E.  to  N.W.  is  some- 
what more  than  800  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
750  miles.  As  it  has  never  been  very  carefully  or  accurately 
surveyed  except  as  to  the  Mexican  and  Louisiana  lines,  its 
exact  area  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
U.  S.  land-office  and  census-office  give  it  as  274,356  sq.  m., 
or  175,587,840  acres,  but  other  high  authorities  give  it  as 
237,504,  268,684,  274,000,  and  274,365  sq.  m.  When  the 
western  and  Booth-western  government  surveys  are  com- 
pleted, we  shall  probably  have  the  exact  figures.  Taking 
the  government  estimate  as  nearest  the  truth,  it  has  almost 
7 1. DUO  sq.  m.  more  than  the  republic  of  France,  whose  area 
is  200,671  sq.  m.,  and  has  territory  enough  for  six  States 
as  large  as  Ohio,  New  York,  or  Pennsylvania.  A  still  bet- 
ter idea  of  its  vast  size  may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  its  territory  equals  that  of  all  the  Atlantic  States  from 
the  N.  line  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Georgia,  including  West  Virginia  in  the  number  —  viz. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

Face  of  the  Gauntry. — This  vast  extent  of  territory  has 
every  variety  of  surface  and  soil.  The  coast  is  low  and 
sandy;  there  are  bars  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers;  and 
the  same  formation  of  low  and  sandy  islands  and  penin- 
sulas which  prevails  along  the  coast  of  the  S.  Atlantic 
States.  Oalveston  is  built  on  one  of  these  islands,  and  a 
succession  of  them  line  all  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  enclosing  long  and  narrow  sounds  or  lagoons  of 
no  great  depth.  This  alluvial  deposit,  known  as  the  "low 
coast  belt,"  extends  inland  from  40  to  60  miles ;  much  of 
it  is  barren  and  waste,  and  when  there  is  vegetation  it  is  in 
the  form  of  impenetrable  thickets  of  cactus  and  other  thorny 
shrubs,  commonly  called  chapparal?.  Beyond  this,  for  a 
breadth  of  150  miles  or  more,  lies  the  "prairie  belt,"  roll- 
ing lands  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  with  islands  of  live- 
oak  and  deciduous  forest  trees,  and  traversed  by  broad 
streams  with  heavily-timbered  bottom-lands.  In  Eastern 
Texas  these  prairies  have  much  more  extensive  forest  tracts 
than  W.  of  the  Trinity  River.  Beyond  (that  is,  N.  and 
.  W.  of  the  prairie  belt),  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  1000  feet,  and  presents  a  rough,  broken  surface,  with 
abrupt  slopes  and  sharp  bluffs.  These  lands  are  excellent 
for  grazing,  and  much  of  them  for  cultivation,  but  toward 
the  H.  W.  and  W.  they  continue  to  rise  to  the  arid  plateaus 


or  ,„„„,  Of  lhc  Llano   Estacado,  or  Staked  Plain    where 
•0  arc  no  trees  except  the   mi-squile,  and  (he  ve,.ctuli,,n 
scanty  Irom  the  limited   rainfall.     Yet  eren  tbeit  lands 
unpromising >  as  they  seem,  yield  nonriibing  DMtorate  wild' 
horses,  buffaloes,  and  to  the  ra*l  bordt of  citSe  no,  driven 
over  a  part  of  their  surface.     Farther  W..  tl,,.  ,,-i,,n  h  in- 
between  the  Kio  Pecos  and  the  Rio  (irandc  hi  1,11,  d  wit! 
mountains,  outlying  spurs  of  the  great  Roek,    M,,,  „„„„ 
range.     Itegiimmg  at  the  W.  hank  of  tl,,.   |;j,,   p,  ,,,«,  wo 


.         _  .  "".  JUKI  tanner   r>  .  ami   ?*     W 

the    Sierra  del    Diablo,   Eagle    Mountains.  Sierra   Cariso! 
Ne 


,  . 

Nerra  MoaUo,  Sierra   lluceos.  Btom    l:!,,n,.a,  and  many 

'  atl"inan  •>  ' 


'he  gradual  character  of  the  Hemdrnc  s|l>iie  of 
is  indicated  by  the  following  cIcM.t,.  i, 


the  country 


Hirer,,  Boy.,  tic.—  The  State,  except  in  the  region  of  the 
Llano  Lstacado,  is  well  watered.  The  Canadian  River  an 
affluent  of  the  Arkansas,  crosses  licxar  territorv  in  the  ex- 


treme N.  of  the  State.     The  Red  River,  which  forms  part 
of  the  ».  boundary  of  the  State,  has  its  source  in  the  Llano 
Estacado,  but  neither  this  nor  the  Canadian  has  any  large 
tributaries  in  the   State,  though  each  receives   numerous 
creeks  or  "branches."     The  Sabine,  which  forms  part  of 
the  E.   boundary,  and  the    Net-he*,  both  discharge  their 
waters  into   Sabine  Lake,  draining  the   extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  State.     Trinity  River,  rising  in  (irayson  co. 
in  the  N.,  and  the  San  Jacinto,  a  smaller  stream,  both  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  Galvcston  Bny.     The  Brazos,  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  State,  has  its  source  in  the  N. 
near  the  Llano  Estacado,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
about  36  miles  below  Galveston  ;    the  Colorado,  another 
large  river  having  its  source  in  the  Llano  Kstacado,  pur- 
sues a  course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Brazos,  and 
empties  into  Matagorda  Bay.     Both  these  rivers  have  nu- 
merous "  forks  "  or  affluents,  but  none  of  them  of  great  size. 
The  Guadalupe  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  each  having  nu- 
merous affluents,  drain  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern 
Texas,  and  unite  just  before  their  entrance  into  San  Antonio 
Bay.    Passing  the  Aransas  River,  a  little  stream  falling  into 
Aransas  Bay,  we  come  to  the  Nueces,  a  larger  river,  and  at 
one  time  claimed  by  Mexico  as  the  boundary  between  her 
and  Texas.     This  stream  and  its  affluents  drain  a  wide  re- 
gion in  S.  W.  Texas,  and  its  waters  are  discharged  into 
Corpus   Christ!    Bay.      Between    this   river   and  the    Rio 
Grande  eight  or  ten  creeks  of  no  great  length  flow  slug- 
gishly through  the  sands  into  the  long  land-locked  sound 
known  as  the  Laguna  do  la  Madre.     The  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  a  very  long  but  shallow  river,  having  its  source  in 
Colorado,  divides  the  State  from  Mexico,  and  with  its  prin- 
cipal tributary,  the  Rio  Pecos,  and  numerous  small  streams 
and  creeks,  drains  most  of  Western  Texas.     None  of  the 
Texan  rivers  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  distance 
except  at  high  water,  but  by  dredging,  and  the  construction 
of  a  short  canal,  Galveston  Bay  and  Buffalo  Bayou  have 
been  rendered  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  9  or  10  feet  of 
water,  as  far  as  Houston.     The  only  bays  not  already  men- 
tioned are  East  and  West  Bays,  forming  a  part  of  Oalveston 
harbor;  Trespalacios,  Lavaca,  and  Kspiritu  Santo  bays,  all 
connected  with  Matagorda  Bay  and  harbor;  and  Copano 
Bay,  lying  W.  of  Aransas  Bay.    We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  islands  —  long  sand-reaches  on  the  coast.    There  are  few 
lakes  in  the  State  ;   Sabine  Lake  is  rather  an  estuary  than  a 
lake.     Perry  and  part  of  Caddo  Lake  extend  from  the  chain 
of  lakes  in  Louisiana  into  Marion  and  Harrison  cos. 

Geology  and  Mineraloffy.  —  The  geology  of  Texas,  so  far 
as  explored,  is  simple  :  the  coast  belt,  like  that  of  the  other 
Gulf  and  Southern  Atlantic  States,  is  alluvial,  though  less  fer- 
tile than  the  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  delta;  the  prairie 
or  rolling  lands,  forming  a  belt  about  150  miles  in  width, 
are  Tertiary,  varying  in  character  in  different  sections  —  in 
some  places  having  extensive  deposits,  sometimes  6  to  8  feet 
thick,  of  lignite  or  the  brown  coal  of  the  Tertiary  system, 
and  in  others  spathic  or  other  iron  ores.  The  Cretaceous 
rroups  succeed  the  Tertiary,  following  a  line  from  N.  E.  to 
5.  W.,  which  begins  near  the  corner  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  passes  due  S.  W.  near  Austin,  through  San 
Antonio  to  the  Kio  Grande  at  or  near  Palafoz  in  Webb  eo. 
Che  Cretaceous  formations  form  the  surface-rocks  of  the 
rrcater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  State,  extending  from 
'he  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  constantly  widening 
rack,  and  turning  northward  cover  the  Llano  Estacado 
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and  about  three-fifths  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
Between  the  two  arms  of  this  vast  Cretaceous  deposit,  ex- 
tending over  the  western  half  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
following  up  the  valleys  of  the  Pecos  and  Canadian  rivers, 
the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks  come  to  the  surface,  their 

frt'senee  being  indicated  by  immense  deposits  of  gypsum, 
n  this  region  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  Red,  and  Canadian 
rivers  have  their  sources,  and  from  it  they  receive  their 
principal  tributaries.  Between  the  97th  and  100th  me- 
ridians and  the  parallels  of  32°  50'  and  3-4°  50'  there  is 
an  irregular  tract  belonging  to  the  true  coal-measures, 
arid  furnishing  coal  of  excellent  quality.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits,  and 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  Williamson,  Burnet,  Lam- 
pasas,  San  Saba,  Mason,  and  Llano  cos.,  is  a  singular  out- 
crop of  Paheozoic  rocks;  at  the  N.  the  lower  coal-measures 
reappear,  the  coal  strata  being  anthracite,  or  semi-anthra- 
cite ;  to  this  succeeds  immediately  an  extensive  and  irregu- 
lar outcrop  of  Silurian,  which  in  turn  embraces  a  triangular 
tract  ^f  gneiss  and  other  Eozoiu  rocks.  In  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Rio  Pecos  and  the 
Rio  (irande,  the  Guadalupe,  Apache,  Sierra  Blanca,  and 
Sierra  llucco  mountain-ranges,  as  they  rise  from  the  chalk 
and  clay  of  the  plateau,  have  Jurassic  or  Triassic  rocks  in 
the  foot-hills  on  the  eastern  slope,  gneiss,  granite,  and 
mctamorphic  rocks  on  the  abrupt  western  slope,  and  Silu- 
rian rocks  generally  on  the  summits,  except  the  Apache 
Mountain*!,  which  are  primitive  to  their  oigheat  peaks. 
Directly  E.  of  the  larger  coal-bed  in  the  N.  W.  is  a  long, 
narrow,  wedge-shaped  tract  of  Tertiary  sand  and  clay,  ex- 
tending from  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Graham. 

Minerals. — Copper  is  the  most  abundant  metallic  prod- 
uct of  the  State.  The  copper  belt  extends  from  the  Red 
River  and  the  counties  of  Clay,  Archer,  Wichita,  Haskell, 
etc.,  across  to  the  Rio  Grande  through  the  counties  of 
Pecos  and  Presidio,  and  yields  in  immense  quantities  an 
ore  which  will  smelt  on  an  average  55.44  per  cent,  of  pure 
copper,  and  large  masses  have  been  found  yielding  68  per 
cent.,  besides  some  silver.  This  ore  occurs  in  hills  like  the 
iron  ores  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  and  is  above 
the  surrounding  levels.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
found  coal,  timber,  limestone,  and  soapstone  for  smelting, 
and  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.  will  pass  through  the  entire 
copper  belt.  Argentiferous  galena,  very  rich  in  silver,  is 
found  in  large  quantities  in  N.  W.  Texas;  manganese, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  bismuth  are  found  in  such  quantities 
as  to  make  the  deposits  of  commercial  value.  Iron  occurs 
in  the  same  region  as  copper,  and  in  magnetic,  spathic, 
specular,  and  haematite  ores.  In  Mason,  Llano,  and  more 
western  counties  magnetic  iron  is  found  in  true  veins  in 
immense  quantities,  and  average  specimens  yielded  74.93 
pounds  of  metallic  iron  to  100  pounds  of  ore.  The  large 
coal-Iield,  about  6000  sq.'m.  in  extent,  is  an  outlying  spur 
of  the  great  Missouri  coal-field,  and  yields  a  bituminous 
coal  having  52  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  and  is  of  similar 
quality  to  the  Belleville  (III.)  coal.  The  smaller  coal-field, 
in  Brown,  Coleman,  Comanche,  and  Hamilton  cos.,  is  said 
to  be  anthracite  or  semi -anthracite  of  good  quality.  The 
lignites  or  brown  coals  of  the  Tertiary  formation  occupy 
larger  tracts,  and  though  soft,  sulphurous,  and  ashy,  are 
said  to  be  superior  to  the  German  brown  coals.  In  Webb 
co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  is  a  cannel  coal  belonging  to  the 
Tertiary  which  is  dense  and  fine  in  texture,  and  proves  to 
be  a  fine  gas-coal.  Asphaltum  is  found  in  eight  counties 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Salt  is  extensively  produced 
in  the  State  in  the  salt  lakes  near  the  coast  and  in  salt 
springs  in  Lampasas,  Llano,  and  El  Paso  cos.  Caves  in 
Burnet  and  Blanco  cos.  yield  saltpetre  largely.  Gypsum  is 
a  geological  formation  rather  than  a  mineral.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  Cretaceous  deposits.  Potter's  and  fire  clays, 
marble,  roofing-slate,  grindstones,  soapstones,  feldspar, 
alum,  antimony,  arsenic,  mineral  oils  and  pigments,  marls 
and  other  fertilizers,  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
State. 

Vegetation  and  Botany. — -Eastern  Texas,  E.  of  Trinity 
River,  is  a  region  of  abundant  timber,  and,  although  the 
most  densely-populated  portion  of  the  State,  more  than 
one  half  of  its  surface  is  still  covered  with  forests.  There 
are  two  species  of  pine  here,  known  as  the  "long-straw" 
and  "short-straw"  pine,  both  of  large  size  and  producing 
excellent  lumber,  while  the  long  straw  yields  a  superior 
quality  of  turpentine.  There  are  also  in  Eastern  Texas 
several  species  of  oak,  including  the  live-oak,  which  is 
found  all  over  the  State,  the  post  oak,  and  black  jack ;  the 
ash,  elm,  black  walnut,  butternut,  pecan,  box  elder,  pride  of 
China ;  and,  toward  the  coast,  the  magnolia  (here  a  stately 
tree),  the  cypress,  palmetto,  etc.  In  Northern  Texas  there 
are  two  immense  belts  of  woodland  extending  from  the  Red 
River  southward,  called  the  "Lower"  and  "  Upper  Cross 
Timbers."  They  are  each  about  40  or  45  miles  wide,  and 
extend  southward  from  150  to  200  miles;  the  first  com- 


mences in  Cooke  and  Gray  son  cos.  along  the  Red  River, 
and  extends  to  McLennan  co. ;  the  second,  which  is  the 
smaller,  occupies  parts  of  Wise,  Jack,  Palo  Pinto,  Hood, 
and  Krath  cos.  Most  of  the  trees  in  these  forests  are  post 
oak  and  black  jack  oak,  and  they  stand  so  wide  apart 
that  a  wagon  can  be  driven  between  them  in  any  direction. 
Central  Texas  is  mainly  rolling  prairie,  but  with  plenty 
of  timber,  generally  of  good  quality,  though  sometimes 
cottonwood,  buckeye,  black  gum,  and  sweet  gum  in  the 
river  and  creek  bottoms.  There  are  also  islands  of  forest 
trees,  live-oak,  cypress  (which  grows  on  the  hills  here), 
post  oak,  and  mesquite,  scattered  through  the  prairies. 
The  coast  belt  has  no  forest  trees,  but  frequent  "  rlmp- 
parals,"  composed  mainly  of  the  opuntia  or  prickly  pear 
and  other  species  of  cactus.  This  region  has  also  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  rich  and  nutritious  grasses  and  a 
profusion  of  brilliant  flowering  plants;  Western  and  North- 
western Texas  is  scantily  wooded,  though  even  here  the 
cypress,  the  mesquite,  and  to  some  extent  the  live-oak,  are 
found.  The  mesquite  is  a  very  hardy  and  valuable  tree, 
which  endures  severe  drought,  having  roots  which  strike 
deep  into  the  earth.  It  yields  a  sweet  and  nutritious  bean 
in  its  long  pods,  which  is  much  relished  by  cattle.  Its 
sap  dries  into  a  gum  like  gum  arabic,  and  its  bark  and 
heart-wood  are  regarded  as  the  best  materials  in  the  world 
for  tanning  leather.  The  bois  d'arc  (or  Osage  orange)  and 
the  pecan  tree  are  among  the  other  valuable  forest  trees  of 
Texas.  The  bois  d'arc  grows  in  almost  all  soils;  its  wood 
is  very  hard  and  durable,  and  its  thorns  and  rapid  growth 
make  it  excellent  for  hedges.  The  other  plants  and  shrubs 
of  North-western  Texas,  including  the  least  sterile  por- 
tions of  the  Llano  Estacado,  arc  the  yucca  and  four  or  five 
species  of  cactus,  including  the  opuntia  or  prickly  pear, 
the  melococtus,  the  mammilaria,  and  the  cereus.  The 
sage  shrub,  so  common  on  this  plateau  farther  N.,  is  oc- 
casionally found  here,  but  is  not  so  abundant  as  in  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado.  Among  the  grasses  of  the  State 
should  be  mentioned  the  mesquite  grass,  which  is  said  to 
be  more  nutritious  and  better  liked  by  hordes,  cattle, 
and  sheep  than  any  other  shrub,  grass,  or  cereal  in  the 
world. 

Zoology. — There  are  large  though  diminishing  herds  both 
of  buffaloes  and  antelopes  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State. 
In  Western  Texas  the  mustang,  the  Mexican  wild  horse, 
still  feeds  on  the  prairies;  the  wolf,  of  great  strength  and 
ferocity,  the  black  bear,  the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the  wild- 
cat, and  the  lynx  are  found  in  the  wooded  and  thinly- 
inhabited  districts;  and  deer,  foxes,  peccaries,  raccoons, 
opossums,  hares,  and  squirrels  are  very  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  wooded  districts.  The  principal  game- 
birds  are  the  wild  turkey,  pheasant,  quail,  snipe,  many 
species  of  wild  ducks,  brant,  and  teal,  wild  geese,  etc.,  and 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  vultures,  hawks,  kites,  pelicans,  herons, 
kingfishers,  flamingoes,  cranes,  etc.  The  streams  abound 
in  fish,  of  which  the  black  bass  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
fresh-water  tribes,  and  the  fish  of  the  bays  and  Gulf  are 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Gulf  States.  Alligators, 
turtles,  etc.,  are  abundant  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rivers 
and  bayous,  and  more  rarely  the  manatee,  octopus,  etc.,  are 
seen.  There  are  in  the  mountainous  and  wooded  districts 
rattlesnakes,  moceasin  snakes,  and  the  milk  adder,  several 
species  of  the  black  snake  (our  North  American  boa),  and 
numerous  harmless  snakes.  The  gecko  and  other  lizards, 
horned  frogs,  salamanders,  etc.,  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  the  insect  tribes  are  both  numerous  and  for- 
midable. The  centipede,  the  large  jumping  spider,  the 
horse-flies,  buffalo-gnats,  and  mosquitoes  are  sufficiently 
annoying,  but  no  two  of  them  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  The  insects  injurious  to  vegetation  are  less  numer- 
ous here  than  in  the  older  States. 

Climate. — The  great  extent  of  the  State  and  the  varying 
elevation  of  the  different  sections  ensure  marked  varieties 
in  its  climate.  The  isothermal  curve  indicating  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  68°  passes  nearly  along  the  parallel 
of  29°  40',  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  the  junction 
of  the  Pecos  River  with  the  Rio  Grande.  S.  of  this  line 
the  temperature  increases,  till  at  Brownsville,  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  lat.  25°  57',  the  annual  mean  is  75°  ;  northward, 
this  mean  decreases  with  the  greater  elevation,  till  in  the 
Llano  Estacado,  about  lat.  32  55',  it  falls  to  near  55°. 
The  prevailing  winds  for  most  of  the  year  are  S.  and  S.  E. 
from  the  Gulf,  but  from  November  to  February  there  are 
occasional  N.  winds,  culminating  at  times  in  the  cold  wind- 
storms known  as  "northers."  These  generally  blow  for 
three  days.  The  rainfall  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing.  It 
ranges  from  54.47  inches  at  Galveston  to  36.90  at  San  An- 
tonio, 20  inches  in  the  Pecos  A' alley,  and  12  to  16  in  the 
Llano  Estacado.  The  following  table  gives  more  specific 
particulars  concerning  the  temperature  and  rainfall  for 
five  prominent  towns  of  the  State,  and  the  prevailing  di- 
rections of  the  winds  for  three: 
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Temperature. 

5 

0 

o 
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Mean  annual  temperature... 

72.8 

68.03 

70 

68.85 

Miiximum  temp,  of  year  

9H.5 

107 

100 

98 

Minimum  temp,  of  year  

35.5 

6 

36 

16 

H;t  i  tiff  of  animal  temp  

G4  a 

101 

64 

82 

Mean  ti-mp.  of  spring  

69.3 

68.78 

69.4 

69.94 

Maximum  temp,  of  spring... 

89.5 

103 

90.5 

98 

Minimum         *' 

44 

21 

41 

31 

It  in"''  uf  spring  tomp 

45.5 

82 

49.5 

67 

M<>;m  temp,  of  summer  

82^9 

85.32 

82.6 

83.56 

Maximum  temp,  of  summer 

98.5 

107 

100 

98 

Minimum        " 

7:1 

62 

70 

65 

It.  ume  of  summer  temp  

25.5 

45 

30 

83 

Mean  temp,  of  autumn  

75.8 

65.95 

70.8 

68.95 

Maximum  temp,  uf  autumn 

91 

98 

89.5 

94.5 

Minimum        "               " 

49 

20 

42.5 

31 

Range  of  autumn  temp  

42 

78 

47 

63.5 

Mean  temp,  uf  winter  

63.3 

52.44 

57.4 

52.94 

Maximum  temp.  of  winter... 

80 

88 

78.5 

86 

Minimum      "               " 

35.5 

6 

36 

16 

Range  of  winter  temp  

44.5 

82 

42.5 

70 

Rainfall. 

!  iii-tii'-. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mean  annual  ruin  full 

54.47 

35.12 

45.32 

36.80 

42.35 

Rainfall  of  spring  

12.27 

16.00 

5.22 

8.15 

7.01 

Rainfall  of  summer   

18.18 

5.98 

13.81 

14.80 

8.40 

17.01 

7.64 

18.66 

12.05 

13.90 

Rainfall  of  winter            > 

7.01 

5.50 

7.63 

1.90 

13.04 

s., 

S., 

Calm, 

S.  E., 

S.  E., 

S.  E., 

Winds. 
Prevailing  directions    in 
the  order  of  mention.... 

N., 
N.E., 
E., 
N.W., 

N., 
N.  E., 
E., 
S.  W., 

8., 
N.E., 
S.W., 
N.W., 

and 

and 

and 

S.  \V. 

W. 

W. 

Mnnnfactxrimg,  Mining,  and  other  Indnttrinl  Product*. — 
There  were  in  1870,  according  to  the  ninth  census,  2399 
manufacturing  establishments,  using  13,044  horse-power 
to  move  their  machinery,  employing  7927  hands — vifc.  7450 
men,  157  women,  320  children — and  a  capital  of  $5,284,110, 
paving  $1,787,835  wages,  using  $6,273,193  of  raw  material, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  amount  of  $11,517,302.  Of 
these  manufactures  the  most  important  at  that  date  was 
lumber,  of  which  192  saw-mills  produced  $1,736,482  :  next 
in  importance  and  value  were  the  packing  establishments 
of  beef  and  other  meats,  in  which  in  15  establishments 
packed  meats,  condensed  meat  essences,  meat  biscuits,  etc., 
were  put  up  to  the  value  of  $1,052,156;  4  cotton-mills 
produced  cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of  $374,598  ;  saddlery 
and  harnesses  were  made  in  138  establishments  to  the  value 
of  $348,307;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware  in  71  estab- 


lishments produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $334,665.  The 
other  principal  manufactures  were  carriages  and  wugonn, 
hides  and  tallow,  (Inuring- mill  products,  uud  sank.,  doors, 
and  blinds,  but  neither  nf  thc-c  imlu-trirs  prmlii'-rd  i_'n.nl> 
to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  Cilice  Ism  manufacturing  has 
made  jrn-at  progress  in  Texan,  especially  at  lluu.-tnn  and 
some  of  the  more  eastern  towns,  and  tin-  present  aggre/ate 
of  manufactured  goods  is  probably  nearly  ihn-e  lime,,  what 
it  was  in  1870.  The  census  of  1870  reported  but  1  min- 
ing establishment  in  Texas,  employing  but  2  men,  with 
$150  capital  and  $900  product,  but  there  are  now  several 
valuable  copper-mines  and  smelting-furnaccs,  a  number  of 
.saltworks,  and  cnal-mincs  which  supply  fuel  to  the  furnaces 
and  manufactories. 

Ayririiliiirnl  I', -,,iii« 7i',(,i».— The  following  table  shown  the 
agricultural  productions  of  the  State  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  together  with  such  particulars  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained of  the  production  of  1H75: 


1870. 

1«75. 

Acres  of  land  improved  

•".«;  1  s:u; 

1 

Unimproved,  acres  

15  931  082 

V     69,306,818* 

Value  of  farms  

Si'."  1  I'l'i.MI 

f  107  641  691* 

Value  of  farming  implements  
Wages  for  laborers  

83,396,793 
$4  777  KI8 

941  185  170 

est  69  125  000 

>•'•'!   17" 

S7I  :r'| 

Harvest  products  

M,I;  'ii 

Value  of  home  manufactures  
Value  of  live-stock  

K".i:;.:;..s 
$37  425  194 

38888734* 

Number  of  horse*  

429504 

Number  of  mules  and  asses  
Number  of  milch  cows  

61,332 
428  048 

Bttltt>< 

132407 

>      3  182  904* 

Number  of  stock  cattle  

2  933  888 

Number  of  sheep  

714  351 

1,632  071* 

1  202445 

1  347  400 

Bushels  of  wheat  

414  103 

1,474  000 

28521 

40000 

20  554  538 

28,016  000 

Bushels  of  oats  

762  663 

1,118,000 

44  :VH 

63000 

Bushels  of  buckwheat  

49 

Rice,  pounds  

63,884 

59706 

141000 

Cotton,  bales  

350628 

340,000 

1  251  318 

42,654 

208383 

233000 

2,188  041 

2,325,000 

6216 

3.712  747 

34,342 

18982 

62000 

246,062 

174509 

13255 

Honey,  pounds  

275,164 

Railroad*. — At  the  beginning  of  1875  there  were  1540.5 
miles  of  railway  in  the  State,  the  cost  of  which,  for  road, 
equipment,  lands,  etc.,  was  about  65  million  dollars.  The 
following  table  gives  the  principal  particulars  of  these  rail- 
ways: 


RAILWAYS. 

Miles  In 
opera- 
tion. 

Capital 
stock. 

Stock 
paid  in. 

Amount 
expended. 

Indebted- 

ness. 

Receipts 
for 
transporta- 
tion. 

Expenses. 

F.nirlnes 
and  can. 

Miles 

run 

trains. 

Men  em- 
ployed. 

Acre,  or  land  do- 
nated by  Stale. 

! 

K 

i 

Sold. 

Untold. 

Houston  and  Texas  Central  
Te«as  and  Pacific  
International  and  Groat  Northern 
Cnlf  UYsirru  Texas  and  Pacific... 
(lalvoMtnn  Houston  and  Henderson 
O:ilvi-*tiin  HrirrUburgandSan  An- 
tonio   

501.47 
300.00 
50-2.00 

68.80 

59.00 

1CHP.2.-I 

i 

822,700 
M.IKK1.IKI.] 
25,000.000 
12.1100,000 
1,000,000 

1.000,000 

t 
822,700 
600.000 
5,500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000.000 

a,922,7(IO 

$                    * 
20.817,9-41.48  14.702,485.14 
1  22,741.894.72 
17,000,504.97  13,129,551.32 
12.i.5»1.79    l.Mi.000.00 
i.l.  jTl.ii..    1,637,540.72 

549,750.00    1.605.000.7« 

3,230.686.55 
1.219.172.94 
1.001,249.17 
223.732.32 
719,688.55 

251.738.82 

t 
1.363.334.87 
413.002.55 
706.3X4.90 
135.4X9.10 
147.375.68t 

77.00S.«»t 

71 

28 

(II 
t 

M 

_t_ 

n;i 

nor. 
Ml 

•5 

m 

11 
•j,-i.-i 

1,517.565 
550.089 
673.53* 
71,560 
200,214 

ioe.ni 

I.Ul.MH 

1B24 
7S7 
l...:'i 
ISO 
339 

9» 

111.360 

177.9M 
1,163.773 
1.1I2.MO 

U6.600 

Totals  

1JKI.52 

90.000,000 

38,555,053  l»'o6,20!,47J.«*  6.646.268.35 

2.842.590.59 

4595 

111.MO 

2.7V0.255 

The  only  canal  in  the  State  is  a  short  ship-canal,  now 
nearly  finished,  in  aid  of  the  navigable  channel  from  Gal- 
veston  harbor  to  Houston.  It  is  4  miles  long  and  12 
feet  deep,  and  connects  the  San  Jacinto  River  with  the  bay 
through  Morgan's  Point. 

FiuuHer*. — The  State  debt  on  Feb.  1,  1876,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  bonded  debt,  $4,249,757  :  floating  debt,  $543,137.84  ; 
making  an  aggregate  of  $4,792,894.84.  Besides  this  there 
is  claimed  as  due  to  the  State  university  fund  and  the  com- 

*  The  returns  marked  with  a  *  were  those  of  the  countv  asses- 
sors iu  1875,  and  are  incomplete,  as  well  as  under-estimated, 
(lov.  Coke  says  that  the  increase  from  1874  should  have  been  at 
least  12  per  cent.,  while  the  assessment-rolls  made  it  but  about  2 
per  cent.  There  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  production 
of  butter,  cane  and  sorghum  sugar  and  molasses,  wool,  rice,  and 
orchard  and  market-garden  products  since  1870,  and  ramie  and 
several  other  products  have  heeu  added. 

t  These  two  roads  bad  paid  in  addition  considerable  sums 
(nearly  £100,000  iu  the  aggregate)  for  labor-rolls  .and  other 
expanses. 


mon-school  fund  $537,008.21  for  warrants  lost  and  destroyed 
during  the  late  war,  together  with  interest  on  this  amount 
to  Feb.  1, 1876,  the  whole  amounting  to  $842,210.26.    These 
claims  are  set  down  in  the  comptroller's  report  as  of  doubt 
ful  validity.    If  allowed,  they  would  increase  the  State  debt 
to  $5,635,105.10.     The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
balance  in  the  treasury  from  Aug.  31, 1874,  to  Aug.  31, 18,5, 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  $2.800,075.54  and  the  d 
bursements  for  the  same  period,  $2,497,276.22,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $302,799.32.  Of  this  sum,$/ 12,02, 
was  expended  for  frontier  defence  and  other  special  « 
counts,   and  $307,525.70  for  interest  on  the  publi 
The  remainder  ($1,477,728.37)  was  for  the  ordii 
penses  of  the  government  and   for  the   mamtenanci 

VUComm*celand  AWjor.on.-Texas  ha.  B»e  custom,  dii- 
tricts.     The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  fo 
eign  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  State  for  the  yea. 
ending  June  30,  1875 : 
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CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 

Foreign 
imports 
fur  \>-:ir 
(•tiding 
June  30, 
1875. 

Domestic 
exports 
for  yeur 
cudiug 
June  :HJ, 
1875. 

Foreign 

p.l  His 

re-exported 
fur  vear 
ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

EntranccH  into  port  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1S75. 

Clearance*  from  port  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1»75.' 

Registered,   enrolled, 
and  licensed  tonnage 
tor  year  eudiug  187S. 

Veueli. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

82,002,748 
322,803 
1,218,034 

aos.uiii 

97,063 

$833,312 
200,067 

lo,87G.G:!2 
'     40,323 
237,294 

8997,658 
243.960 
349,275 

49 
g 
163 

18 
18 

30,984 
5,142 
91,913 
4,080 
16,785 

1252 
147 
2349 
234 
435 

41 

9 
206 

18 

28 

20,956 
5,930 
127,579 
4,079 
2  1,:;.->9 

993 
171 
3190 
234 
627 

14 
85 
250 

1,547 

774 
18,116 

Saluriu  

40,165 

46 

1,612 

Totals  

$3,950,239 

$17,193,118 

81,629,064 

256 

148,904 

4417 

302 

lS2.90:t 

S21S 

345 

22,049 

/',»/)it/<ttittn.— There  has  been  no  trustworthy  census  of 
the  State  since  1870,  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  its 
population  has  increased  since  that  date,  mainly  from  im- 
migration, more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  Southern 
State,  and  perhaps  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  It 
is  claimed  that  for  the  last  four  years  from  200,000  to 


250,000  persons  have  annually  been  added  to  its  popula- 
tion, and  in  1875  the  State  authorities  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  at  1,500,000.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
at  the  earliest  dates  in  the  following  table  are  as  estimated 
by  its  historians,  usually  from  imperfect  and  partial  enu- 
merations : 
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Education.-- The  policy  of  Texas,  both  as  a  State  and  a 
republic,  has  been  to  favor  public-school  education,  and 
liberal  endowments  of  its  public  lands  were  early  made  to 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  public  schools.  But  owing  to 
the  sparscness  of  the  population  and  the  slow  sales  of 
public  lands,  very  little  was  done  for  some  years.  In  1854 
the  school  fund  amounted  to  8128,668,  and  in  that  yeur 
$2,000,000  was  added  to  it  from  the  §10,000,000  paid  by 
the  U.  S.  government  for  the  purchase  of  the  Santa  Fe 
territory.  During  the  five  years  from  1856  to  1860  about 
?106,00»  of  interest  annually  from  this  fund  was  distributed 
amon*  the  schools.  During  the  war  the  school  fund  was 
appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  the  schools  generally 
suspended.  After  the  war,  new  grants  of  land  were  made 
for  schools,  and  an  attempt  made  to  reorganize  the  school 
system.  In  1868  the  reconstruction  convention  set  apart 
all  the  sales  of  public  lands,  one-fourth  of  the  State  revenue, 
and  a  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  per  head  on  each  male  citizen 
between  twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age  as  a  revenue 
for  schools.  In  that  year  the  permanent  fund  was  said  to 
be  $2,000,000.  In  1870  there  were  221,512  persons  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  eould  not  read  or  write,  of  whom 
70,895  were  whites  and  150,617  colored.  In  1871  two  school 
laws  were  passed,  one  in  April,  the  other  in  November. 
Both  these  proving  objectionable,  another  was  passed,  re- 
pealing the  former,  May  22, 1873,  which  was  further  amend- 
ed in  May,  1874,  and  Mar.,  1875.  The  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Sept.,  1875,  made  radical  changes  in  the  school 
system,  not  generally  for  the  better,  but  these  have  not 
yet  gone  into  operation.  The  following  are  the  statistics 
of  the  public  schools  under  the  laws  of  1873-75  :  The 
school  age  was  from  six  to  eighteen.  In  1875  the  per- 
manent school  fund  amounted  to  $2,604,202.95  in  bonds, 


$80,721.61  in  currency,  and  $41,963.69  in  specie.  The 
available  school  fund  for  the  year  was  810,500  in  bond?  nf 
Brazos  co.,  S728,40G.:iO  in  currency,  and  $125,891.15  in 
specie.  The  balance  on  hand  after  the  year's  disburse- 
ments was  the  Brazos  co.  bonds  and  $108,260.1)2  in  cur- 
rency. The  enumeration  taken  in  July,  1875,  shows  a 
school  population  (6-18  years)  in  145  counties  of  331,100. 
The  school  reports  returned  for  1S75  were  from  only  97 
counties;  in  these  counties  (which  had  a  school  popula- 
tion of  210,922)  124,567  were  enrolled  in  the  schools,  nnd 
there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  84,415.  There 
were  2U24  schools  organized  and  3100  teachers  employed; 
the  average  duration  of  the  schools  was  78  days  (u  little 
short  of  4  months);  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  ]>cr 
month  was  $53.  From  the^e  data  the  superintendent  es- 
timates the  actual  enrollment  in  the  .State  as  184,705  :  the 
average  attendance  as  125,224;  the  number  of  schools  or- 
guni/.cd  as  3898,  and  of  teachers  employed  4030.  The 
1'eabody  fund  paid  in '1875,  $4800  in  aid  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  The  new  constitution,  adopted  Feb. 
15,  1876,  abolishes  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  re- 
stricts the  expenditure  for  school  purposes  to  the  amount 
of  the  available  school  fund  (in  1876,  $655,000),  and  so 
cripples  the  whole  system  that  except  in  the  more  populous 
counties  the  existence  of  the  public  school  will  for  the  pres- 
ent be  impossible,  even  in  the  large  towns.  Gov.  t'oke 
says  the  school  age  must  be  from  eight  to  thirteen  yr;irs 
if  the  schools  are  to  be  maintained  for  five  months,  find 
in  many  places  it  will  only  be  possible  to  contract  with 
private  schools  to  give  the  most  elementary  instruction  at 
the  State's  expense. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  statistics  of  higher 
education : 


Universities,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools. 


UNIVERSITIES,  COLI.ICES.  AND  PBOPESSIOHAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Location. 

Year  of  organization. 

Under  what 
cuutrol. 

Professors  nnd  ID-  j 
structors. 

Students. 

P 

•3  "d 

'3  3 

£1 

Amount  of  produc- 
tive endowment. 

Income  from  lirotluc- 
li\  (j  eutlowuient. 

~et 

J 
1 

Number  of  endowed 
scbolar^liii's. 

i^ 

z 

a 

Preparatory. 

Collegiate. 

«j 

| 

Universities,  etc. 
Austin  College  
Baylor  University  

HuntRville.... 
Independence. 

!SS 

Presbyterian  
lluiitUl  
l.uttieran. 
Nun-nectarian  
Methodist  
Komun  ('ul)iolic.. 
Roman  Catholic.. 
Non-sectarian  
M.  K.  Ch.,  South. 
Non-secuirinn  
M.  E.  Ch..  South. 
Cuttib.  Presb  
Roman  Catholic. 
HnpliHt  

9 
5 

5 
7 
7 
10 
7 
3 
4 
4 
13 
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0 

r, 
.1 

3 
not 

HHI 
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so 

MO 

III 

80 

225 
110 
120 

2m 

SIS 
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53 
« 
60 

am 

47 
47 

$ 

60,000 

30,000 
1X.OOO 

5,000 
30,213 

S 
£00 
3,021 

* 

3,500 
3,000 

1,300 

200 
1,200 

1,200 
2.700 

:120 

2,350 
40 

Hiiinlr-rson  College  
Marvin  College  

Hcndcrsrn  
Wa\ahatchie.. 

1M1 
1898 

IbtiO 

IgM 

1MSI 
1854 

IH',1 

St.  Mary's  College  

San  Antonio.. 

Soule  University  
Texiis  Military  Institute  
Texas  University  

Chappcll  Hill. 
Austin  
Georgetown... 
Tchuacana  
(lalveston  

6:1 
20:1 

26 
95 

'M 
y  or 
13 
U 

48 
112 

69 

•JIO 

IM 

11'^ 

143 
60 

pun 
13 
15 

32 

IM 

103 

115 
48 
72 

lied 

20,003 
7j,  00,1 
162,000 
5fi,000 
150,000 
53,  (MO 
20.000 
10,000 
13,000 

i^ooo 

'706 

5,500 

7.500 
2,070 
8,200 
4,500 
6,800 

2.100 
2,000 

3,500 

University  of  St.  Mary.... 
W.-i-o  (IiiU  -eraily  

Wiley  University  
The  Mnsnnic  institute  
Odd  Fellows'  Univcrsitv  
School  of  Science. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas.. 
School  of  Theology. 
Thcologlciil  di:|)jirtiui:iit,  B;iv)or  University  
Proffittsional  Schools, 
Texas  Medical  Collejro  and  Hospital  
American  Dental  College  

Marshall  
Ruslt  
Bryan  

Bryan  
Independence. 

Galveston  
Austin  

187:) 
1K7-.' 
1873 

1876 

1S7II 

1R73 

IH73 

Methodist  Kpis... 
Masonic  order  
I.  O.O.I'  

Slate  

1,000 

5,000 

500 

T 
1 
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There  is  no  normal  school  in  the  State,  though,  the  organ- 
ization of  three  or  more  has  been  strongly  urged.  Waco 
University  ;il  U';u-o  h;is  a  normal  department,  and  edu- 
cnl,.-  n  r  ,ii  idcnilile  number  of  teachers. 

/Hecinl  Education. — There  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf 


and  dumb  at  Austin,  having  '•'>  instructor!*  and  teacher*  and 
47  pupil;*.  The  expenditure,  paid  wholly  by  tin-  State,  it 
about  $12,000  per  annum.  Thuro  is  .ilt*<>  an  in  titute  for 
the  blind  at  Austin,  with  8  teacher*  and  InctfMtaH  and  Jl 
pupils;  its  current  expenses  are  about 


Cniinliei  (172  organized,  2  unorganized). 


COUNTIEK. 

Total 

l>"|,  . 
1S70. 

Miil.-i. 
187U. 

Fe- 
male*, 

1870. 

ToUl 

l'"l'., 
18GO. 

AlMCKRcd 

valuta  ion, 
1575. 

Tru« 
valuation, 

iiiutli 

I'd,     ,1V, 

1870. 

COUNTIBV. 

Total 

1'"!'  . 
1870. 

M.l-.. 

Ml 

re- 
mules, 
1870. 

ToUl 

a 

V-      -.1 
valuation, 
1875. 

True 

,:..       '   .  •.. 

ninth 

ci-n-u«. 

9,279 
ItWI 

Ml 

new 
2,915 
15,087 
MB 
12,  £10 
new 
1.08-2 
9,771 

10,043 

1.187 
4,981 
4.6M 

lim 

9,205 
511 
8,072 

:t,tiss 

6.57-2 

3,413 

lii-wr 

lo.  !»:»:» 
new 

6,875 
1,501 

11,179 

4.664 
1.9HI 

oIlllLV. 

;nunly. 
1,513 
7.823 
3K) 
li.467 
ountv. 

650 

5,0:11) 
8,101 
025 
2,6.11 
2,372 
3.913 
4,7-26 

n 

4,20« 
1,960 
3,374 
1,760 
nun  i 
5,971 
COUUtV 
4,5!)-2 
770 
5,556 

4,565 
3,004 

10.398 

4.  -71 

* 

•2.178,743 

3-  1  1..,  IV 
.'I.V2,  13!, 

i 
1,668,111 

azi.iu: 

Klnibatl.... 

7J 
1.204 
new 
15,790 
1,344 
69 
9.168 
now 
6,523 
4,414 
8,591 
852 
1,379 
173 
13,500 
•230 
4.0G1 
8,562 
078 
3.377 
1,951 
•2,07fi 
667 
S.'      1 
830 
6,483 
now 
9,014 
8,1179 
2.1S7 
3/175 
1,255 

41 
7SI 

counlv. 

721 
43 
4,671 
ounly. 
»,.T90 
2,214 
4,523 
497 
735 
87 
6,880 
137 
2,080 
4,45:1 
354 
1.745 
1,113 
1,080 
533 
4,713 
437 
3,338 
ounty. 
4.:ial 

4.I-.-I 
1.101 
2,152 
614 

11 

4» 

61 

• 
147.0* 

• 

f  1.464 

:    M    .i 

2K0.1-20 
1,519510 

63.1.MO 

I.::.-    i  - 

331.243 

I,637.»10 

574,026 
.-    06,0(1 
134.343 

750,753 

562,423 

Ml.  541 

2OH.-247 
775.714 

1.865,231 
2,061,282 

1,330,573 
276,733 

792.947 
938.129 
761,518 

1.237,822 

i,  ;..-,, 

9W.2I5 

1,382,090 
292,170 

1,210,619 

498,922 

556,407 
1.  HI,  2.10 
750,434 

1,145,467 

246,842 
1,242,203 

5,281,356 
•266.516 
:  .:.  .,,.:, 
1,458,345 
491.3-23 
514,4:16 
1.  231.  405 
1,452.380 

4,578,381 
367.245 
440,120 

1665.  MB 
«».1'71 
291.072 
712.412 
330,840 
267,641 

Aiiui-tiiiii  

Kumu,  
Kuox  

Arclii-r  

.    
Austin  

1,402 
7.264 
2eO 
6,823 

5:12 
4,672 
7,939 
562 
2,350 
2,312 
3.1,1  1 
4,479 
256 
3,8% 
1.7J7 
3,198 
1,683 

5,028 

1,578 
10.139 
399 
7,000 

910 
4,79!) 
14,451 
1.280 
2,005 
5,052 
7,113 
2,7711 
244 
M8t 
2,4»7 
4,481 
2,642 

6,028 

2,462.914 
203,270 
2,599,833 

630.146 
2.9H1.1HG 
8,01:1.699 
617.524 
1,263.947 
1,0-28,263 
2.  1X17,  -'17 
2,378,117 
372.304 
902,976 
1,142,878 
1,643,266 
1,012,152 

1,499,719 
641,319 
1.470,697 
390,530 
10,574,516 
218,542 
4,745,567 
•2,664,155 
69,711 
1,371,540 
025,061 

1.556,444 
1,302,872 

7,918,511 
554,625 

925,847 
2,4;t7.s7ll 
146,181 
2,100,947 

1.255,533 
4,281,672 
249,.',!H 
830,969 
575.031 
1.681,554 
1,493,571 

999.000 
484,718 
1  ,229.084 
1,609,616 

1,731,972 
703,435 

3-j.-,.4::5 

917,284 

2.7R4.695 
1,978,675 

1,280,536 

681  ,467 
698,376 

2,997,238 

Lampaug  
La  Salle  

7,766 
620 
N 
4,497 

3.143 
•2.VOO 
l.i>:  < 
356 
644 
76 
6.6-JO 
93 
1.981 
4,100 
324 
l.lfB 
838 
998 
134 
4,271 
403 
3,145 

ln.i  a. 
1.028 

MM 

6.781 

3.1W: 
< 

1,101 
6,206 

2,238 
3.977 
630 
3,454 
726 
1  • 

'i'.iii 

849 
6,479 

S.H3I.794 
664.704 

1.854.  OH 
1    in.     ',, 
1.407.ID8 
474,424 

7.1.1,  7M 
403.451 

4.66.1.6K 

IK7.fl.l4 
681.  777 

l.:..',.l'rl 

315.681 

1.340.748 
2941»45 

^    -    !i,| 

66.1.15 

L»:'1.7BI 
452,787 
L43.1.W2 
4:19,-;  15 
1.1J7.5H 

i,m.*  i 

259,56.1 

i,tn,4  .11 

394,310 
311.670 
1.  -281.  -232 
L557.K45 
533,667 
83,123 

377.778 
1,7:!'.!.  787 
819,3^6 
3,185,7(1 
391,623 

2.014.738 
326.0CI 

1,OM,920 
47I.K1 
4CO.CC9 
534.C-21 
67.3CO 
859.153 
3.VII.I1   Ii 
•00.504 
22.202 
2,856,432 

11.017 
1,184.405 

18!l,312 
12.049.722 
551.439 
407.8-22 
l.wOfl.7'28 
669»l 
1,381,543 
1.731,124 
1.561.356 
1,645.293 
5.005.1-25 
432.651 
702,783 

2,701.256 

750.276 
1,172.277 
132,963 
452,982 
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Liberty  
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l.lniCHtone  
I.  he  Oak  
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Madison  

l.i-ipi>'    
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Riirli--i.il  

Mason  

M  :,,:,!•!  inU    
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Mcnard  
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(•:.-*  
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Montague  
Montgomery  
Morris  
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Navarro  
Newton  

4,283 
733 
5,5-23 

8.411 

1..VK 

1-_'.0'IX 
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9.264 
7,885 

°V,030 
709 

3,760 
2,666 

8,665 
•281 

4,808 
4,256 
1,086 
1,823 
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S.SK 
6,1196 
3,119 
2,906 
..916 
1.524 
8.475 
4.213 
8.300 
580 

14,01.1 

4)258 

i',.7i;7 

4,068 
130 
2,495 
476 

2.521 
2,044 

6,414 

347 
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1,001 
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4,124 
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13.314 
new 
new 
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1,083 
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3,1711 
4:7 
1,601 

tjau 
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.       . 
7,114 
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3.EM 
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8,!,5l 

14.HB7 

now 
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lyjaa 

7.1.1 
new 
1,430 
17.:i75 
13  211 
now 
4,088 

6.7,<(i 

2.337 
7,153 
•-•,583 
12,<15I 
8,147 
10,291 
691 
2,278 
4,  -218 
1,003 
4.TJI 
new 
1,705 
6,805 
1,3.18 
1,041 

•217 
2,788 
625 
comity. 
2,791 
•2,080 
countv 
6,900 
county, 
county. 

3,7s:> 

3,313 
74 
625 
50 
COUIItV 
4.023 
2.0*23 
200 
941 
6,128 

G.I;SS 

B.C77 

j.ji,-1 

COUUIV 

4,148 

1C4 
7,813 
1,871 

1,793 

4.003 
7,476 
county. 
0,<>5'l, 
3.771 
391 
county. 
710 
8,762 
6,712 
county. 
•-'.I-.1  1 
3,387 
1,313 
3,867 
1.3G-2 
6,397 
4,053 
5,'2Sl 
374 
1,164 
2,055 
956 
2,575 
county. 
953 
3,554 
817 
598 

•,,n,™-hc  

10.119 
4.UJ6 
8,707 
1.636 
new 

5.HO 
2.156 
4.30.-, 
1,142 
county. 

6,979 
2,030 
4,402 
494 

Parker  
Polk  

Presidio  

•  

Oallni  
l;i\V-oil  

lied  River  

10.C53 
2.W4 
9,999 

5,382 
1,251 
5,27-2 

5,271 
1.0SS 
4,718 

8.5.15 
1.600 
4,997 

>Ullt<>ll  

3,466 
3,130 
35 
458 
38 

.1,491 
1,MB 

107 
860 
4,729 
6,339 

8,t    i 
3,552 

3,991 
145 

7,447 
I.  IK 
]  .8  ,:, 
4,348 
6.911 

5,011 
5,108 

89 

5,240 
4,051 
43 
2,425 
3.011 
9.217 
11...  II 
6,143 

6,881 
42 
8,221) 
2,733 
3,384 
8,039 
8.184 

2,436,983 
1,900,238 

63,029 

3.60S.3C3 
396,527 
281  .015 
70.5,711 
2,213.661 
3,463,745 
4,806,106 
2,145,892 

1,919.288 
370.471 
13,13-1.  861 

1,419,309 
1,5:0,711 

1,474,419 

454,301 
19,457 
607,567 
1,403,508 
1,994,170 
3,730,255 
1,238,995 

1,116,034 

16,379,734 
704,820 

Robertson  

''           '.  '  

now 
16,916 
3.C56 

county. 

1,015 

county. 
2.0J2 
county. 

3:a 
M 

M 

2.941 

8,293 
2,444 
190 
3.012 
county, 
county. 
5,818 
county. 
7,288 
2.066 
2.554 
6,005 
476 
3,290 
2,415 
5.095 

8.347 
1,641 

2,104 

15.803 
2,750 

4,094 

Kuak  

K:vstl:i7i«.  

Somervillc  
San  Augustine... 
San  Jiicinto  
SanPatrlcio  
San  Saba  
Shacbelford  
Sliclby  
Smith  
Starr  

new 

4,196 
new 
602 
1,425 
456 
6.732 
16,632 
4,164 
330 
5,788 
new 
new 
11,339 
new 
13,153 
4,141 
6,010 
12,039 
S61 
6,494 
4,860 
9,776 

Rill*  

Kl  Pnmi  
Kiicnril  

bath  
Fiiil<  
Famim  

2*1 
619 
2--5 
2.7JI 
8.  -.39 
1,710 
140 
2,770 

i'JM 

's'.sis 

2,075 
•2,466 
6,0.14 
376 
3,204 
2,4)5 
4,681 

6:6 

913 
44 

5,30-2 
13..7J2 
2,400 
•230 
6,020 

1™4 

9,648 

8,681 

4,392 
4,625 
10,645 
606 
3.777 
4.17 
8.19 

Fortllcml  
FrauUm  

Taylor  
Throckiuorlon... 

'ii  
(liiM'io  

<...li;i.I  

(.mi  sales  
<;r:iv-"ii  

Grime*  

<.n:i'!  i!  !.T   

1,170,380 
2.6S»,195 
5,822,991 
999.9CO 

835,401 
1,648,715 
1,962,168 

Tom  Green  

Trlnltv  

't,iu 

3,511 
34-2 

720 
8,613 
6,529 

10.307 
5,414 
483 

1,353 
9.070 
15.001 

2,3iS,672 
2,057,379 
457,380 

119,119 
11,967,038 
3,950,283 

2,076,264 
1,736,444 

95.954 
10,816,897 
2,912.043 
183,419 

Up«hur  
Uvalde  
VanZandt  
Vicluria  

!!:H.!      ,i:i'i  

Ilanliii  

H-.rn  ."n  
Haskell  

Washington  

23.104 
2,615 
3,4-26 
new 
new 
6,368 
•.r.:,.,*; 
1,450 
6,894 
135 
1,488 
i  > 

11.1138 
1,495 
1,720 
county, 
county. 
3.298 
1,:<69 
770 
3,450 
92 
807 
71 

11.196 
1,120 
1,706 

S.070 

1.187 
680 
3,444 
4: 
681 
62 

15.21. 
1.39- 
3,380 

4,529 

's.16 
4.968 
59 
1,248 
26 

1,964 
3,399 
1,071 
3,586 
1,223 
6,-.'54 
4,094 
5,010 
320 
1,114 
2,133 
950 
2,318 

746 

3,311 
713 
444 

•2,12li 
4.535 
1.19-2 
3,  (.53 

V.7I5 
8,058 
6,6.10 
1,000 
•2,61-2 
4,0!7 
1  .995 
4,305 

2,171 
3,936 

'"634 

1,43-2.1110 
872,266 
235,790 
1,729.271 
878,877 
1,915.287 
2,011,164 
1,789,540 
36».:I06 
638.846 
371.671 
741,385 
2.225.329 

658.774 
2,061,107 
385.335 
323,877 

643,5-'0 
658,648 
282,424 
1,295.927 
411,504 
1.196.ZI7 
1,663,911 
1,252,?56 
273.603 
912,318 

671.405 
1,090,496 

678,513 

1,'wua:, 

360,245 
•203,697 

Wharton  
Wlcbita  
Wilbiirger  
Williamson  
Wilson  

Henderson  

Hill           

Hotnl  
llnpkliix  
Houston  
Hunt  

Wood  
Young  

Jackson  
Jasper  
Jefferson  

.Iiillll-.nll  

Zavala  
Total  
Value  of  7,331,30 
dered  by  railroa 
Amount  of  prope 
graph  Company 
Amount  of  pro[>e 
Telegraph  Comp 

H!-,i7S 

2  acres 
.  compan 
ty  rende 

4X1,557 
T  luud  a 
es 

395,012 
ad  town- 

604.-215 
ots  ren- 

249,275,979 
1,443,547 
116,006 
18,218 

k'u-h  '-  

ed  by  Western  Union  Tele- 

Riufninn  
Kendall  

rty  rendered  by  Texas  and  Paci'nc 

•250.853.759 

1».062.642 

There  are  also  two  other  counties  set  off,  but  as  yet  unor- 
gaui/.od — Ilempstead  and  Wegefarth — and  several  others 
will  (li)iiht.lcss  be  formed  ere  long  from  the  territory  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  State,  now  comprised  in  liexar  and  Young 
territories,  Tom  Green,  Peeos,  Presidio,  Crockett,  and  El 

l':l    ')  COS. 

I'l'iHi'i/Kil  Tinrnn  and  ('!/!<•». — Austin,  the  capital  of  the 
St:it>.  in  INTO  had  4428  inhabitants;  in  1875  its  population 
was  i-!.tim;iteJ  at  fiOOO.  Galveston,  the  largest  seaport  and 
prim-i|iiil  i-ity,  had  13,818  inhabitants  in  1870,  and  not  less 
than  L'.'I.IMMI  hi  1S75.  Houston,  9382  in  1870,  and,  accord- 
ing t-)  a  census  taken  in  Mar.,  1875,  2o,968.  San  Antonio 
had  12,25(1  in  1870,  and  has  largely  increased  since.  Jef- 

*  Also  Bexar  district,  since  organized  as  counties.  P.  in  1870, 
1077— malfs  Sir,,  fi. males  182. 

r  (';i-<  county  hud  its  name  changed  to  Davis  in  1362,  hut  has 
since  resumed  the  old  name. 


feraon,  Waco,  Marshall,  Dallas,  Corpus  Christ..  Browim  ille, 
Paris,  Crockett,  Clarksvillc,  New  llraunfels,  Indianola.  La 
redo,  and  Brenham  are  all  growing  towns,  ranging  fi 
3000  to  6000  inhabitants  each. 

Charitable  ,n,,l  Correct  InMutwH..-          8t        l«na- 


the  year, 


States 


been  insane  from  one    o  fi          ;.r  .. 


. 

well   a*  Leigners,  'who  migrated   tlnthcr  , 
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1875,135  (72  men  and  63  women)  came  thither  direct  from 
Europe. 

Hunks  and  Kavinys  Jin>tkn. — In  1875  there  were  10  na- 
tional banks  in  Texas,  having  a  capital  of  $1,250,000, 
$914.000  of  bonds  on  deposit,  and  $817,700  outstanding 
circulation.  There  were  also  10  State  banks,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $2,075,000.  Two  of  these,  having  a 
capital  of  $160,000,  were  savings  banks.  There  were  also 
90  private  banking-houses. 

IiiHitranre  Companies. — At  the  beginning  of  1876,  Texas 
had  8  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  5  of  which  were 
at  Galveston,  2  at  Houston,  and  1  at  Tyler.  These  8  com- 
panies had  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  81,500,000,  and 
gross  assets  of  $2,180,130.4!).  Their  total  income  far  1875 
was  $614,657.50,  their  total  expenditures  $565.403.09,  and 
their  tot:il  liabilities  $612,172.92.  There  was  1  mutual 
life  company  at  Galveston  in  1873,  with  $300,000  capital 
and  about  $350,000  assets,  but  it  has  since  closed  up  its 
business. 

Prlmms,  etc. — The  State  penitentiary  is  at  Iluntsville, 
Walker  co.  It  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
State,  having,  even  with  improvements  not  yet  completed, 
accommodations  for  only  600  convicts,  while  the  total  num- 
ber Jan.  1,  1876,  was  -1723,  and  266  had  escaped,  28  had 
been  killed,  109  had  died,  96  had  been  pardoned,  and  182 


could  not  be  accounted  for.  The  governor  urges  very 
strongly  the  immediate  erection  of  two  more  prisons.  The 
large  number  of  escapes  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  want  of  room,  there  were  Jan.  1,  1876,  1380 
prisoners  who  were  employed  in  agriculture,  on  railroads 
and  saw-mills  under  guard  in  camps  at  different  places  in 
the  State.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  leased  for  fifteen 
years  from  1871  to  a  iirm  which  assumes  the  entire  expendi- 
ture, and  pays  to  the  State  $5000  per  year  for  the  first  five 
years,  $10,000  for  the  next  five,  and  820,000  for  the  last.nve 
years:  the  firm  also  pays  all  salaries,  $10,000  a  year  for 
sheriffs'  fees,  $20  and  a  suit  of  clothes  to  each  discharged 
convict,  and  the  entire  expense  of  guarding,  feeding,  and 
clothing  the  prisoners.  The  prison  is  seriously  misman- 
aged, not  from  any  evil  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  lessees, 
but  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
county  jails  are  in  general  very  poor  and  badly  managed. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  there  were  112  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  all  classes  in  Texas,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  55,250;  of  these,  12  were  dailies,  5  tri- 
weeklies, 5  semi-weeklies,  89  weeklies,  and  1  semi-monthly. 
In  Jan.,  1876,  there  were  145  newspapers,  of  which  20  were 
dailies,  I  tri-weekly,  122  weekly,  and  2  monthly:  138  of 


the  whole  number  are  political,  4  religious,  1  temperance,  1 
educational,  and  1  devoted  to  Odd  Fellowship. 


Churches. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

No.  of 
church 

ganVza- 
lions, 
1870. 

No.  of 
church 
edifices, 
1870. 

No.  of 
sittings, 
1870. 

Value 
of 
church 
property, 
1870. 

No.  of 
church 
organiza- 
tions, 

1373. 

No.  of 
church 
edifices, 
1875. 

No.  of 

clergy- 
men, min- 
isters, or 
priests. 

No.  of 
church 
memhers 
or 
communi- 
cants, 
1875. 

Adherent 
piipula- 

is;il 

Value 

church 
properly, 
1875. 

843 

275 
18 

1 

32 
1 
23 
355 
86 
15 
36 
1 

647 

211 

17 
1 
31 
1 
21 
244 
70 
14 
36 
1 

199,100 
01,700 
4,450 
500 
11,400 
400 
7,650 
69,100 
22,750 
4,850 
16,000 
300 

$1,035,430 
193,540 
11,650 
5,000 
109,400 
6,000 
47,900 
251,140 

m,!>m 

14,100 
264,200 

1,11110 

2025 
1(147 
30 
8 
45 
2 
43 
687 
133 
31 
98 
1 

1724 
853 
28 
7 
38 
2 
39 
524 
124 
28 
80 
1 

1259 
590 
19 
7 
41 
2 
22 
391 
72 
21 
93 
1 

124,930 
59,637 
2.216 
:)29 
2,612 
210 
3,427 
49,293 
4,712 
2,416 

729,400 
298,000 
11,000 
1,500 
12,000 
1,000 
12,000 
265,000 
22,000 
11,500 
95,000 
400 

81,779,700 
427.500 
27,400 
18,000 
168,400 
13,000 
7:1,100 
409,800 
218,000 
411.1100 
374,51  K) 
1,000 

Christian  Connection  and  Disciples- 

Methodists  of  all  kinds    

Presbyterians  (Cumberland,  etc.).... 

Union  

80 

Cnnntittttion,  Courts,  Representatives  in  Congress. — The 
leading  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  ratified  Feb. 
15,  1876,  are:  every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  without  distinction 
of  race,  color,  or  former  condition  of  servitude,  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  and  in  the  county 
in  which  he  offers  to  vote  for  sixty  days  next  preceding  an 
election,  is  entitled  to  vote,  but  the  legislature  may  pass 
laws  to  exclude  from  office,  from  serving  on  juries,  and 
from  the  right  of  suffrage,  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  bribery,  perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crimes.  The 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  comptroller,  land 
commissioner,  and  attorney-general  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple for  two  years ;  the  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  two  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives — the  senate,  elected  for 
four  years,  to  consist  of  31  members  and  no  more ;  the  house 
of  representatives,  of  93  members,  elected  for  two  years ; 
the  number  may  be  increased  by  one  additional  member  for 
every  additional  15,000  inhabitants  until  it  reaches  150. 
Sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  one  supreme  court  of  three  judges,  elected  for 
six  years,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  only; 
of  one  court  of  appeals  of  three  judges,  elected  for  six 
years,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases 
of  whatever  grade,  and  in  all  civil  cases  originating  in  the 
county  courts  and  below ;  of  26  district  courts,  the  judges 
elected  for  four  years ;  of  county  courts  for  each  county, 
the  judges  elected  for  two  years;  of  justices'  courts,  not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  to  a  county.  A  collector 
of  taxes  is  elected  for  each  county  having  over  10,000  in- 


except  by  general  laws.  Legal  rate  of  interest,  8  per  cent., 
but  parties  may  agree  to  any  rate  up  to  1 2  per  cent. ;  beyond 
this  is  usury  and  punishable.  No  banking  or  discountrng 
corporations  to  be  created.  No  current  wages  for  personal 
service  shall  ever  be  subject  to  garnishment.  Wives 
allowed  to  hold  property  separate  from  their  husbands. 
Homesteads  protected  from  forced  sale  to  the  amount  of 
200  acres  of  land  in  the  country,  or  $5000  of  property  in 
the  cities.  The  number  of  members  of  Congress  to  which 
the  State  is  entitled  is  six, 

History. — The  name  of  Texas  has  been  said  to  be  of 
kanish  origin,  but  recent  investigations  prove  conclusively 
L-^ndian  derivation,  and  that  it  was  known  to  De  la  Salle, 


who  landed  at  Matagorda  Bay  in  1687,  and  erected  Fort 
St.  Louis  on  the  Lavaca,  as  the  generic  title  of  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabited  the  region  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana — the  Caddoes,  Lipans,  Tonkawas,  etc. — just 
as  the  name  of  Sioux  includes  numerous  minor  tribes  of 
Indians  at  the  North-west  now.  The  colony  of  De  la  Salle 
was  short-lived.  He  met  with  serious  misfortunes  in  his 
attempt  to  return  to  the  Mississippi,  and  was  murdered  by 
his  own  men  near  the  Neches  River  in  1687.  The  garrison 
which  he  left  in  the  fort  was  treacherously  slaughtered  by 
the  Indians,  except  two  men,  who  escaped  and  lived  some 
years  among  the  Indian?,  but  finally  fell  into  Spanish 
hands  and  were  sent  to  the  mines.  A  Spanish  officer, 
Capt.  Alonzo  de  Leon,  was  sent  to  the  wild  and  unexplored 
country  N.  and  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  hunt  out  and  expel 
the  French.  He  described  the  territory  of  the  Texas,  but 
found  the  fort  destroyed  and  only  two  guns  remaining.  In 
1690  he  established  on  the  site  of  this  fort  the  mission  of 
San  Francisco  with  110  men  and  some  friars,  and  soon  after 
the  mission  and  trading-post  of  Nacogdoches.  Against 
these  settlements  Capt.  de  St.  Denis,  then  commanding  at 
Natshitoches,  vigorously  protested,  claiming  the  country 
for  the  king  of  France  by  virtue  of  De  la  Salle's  discovery 
and  possession,  and  also  because  these  Indians  of  the  Texas 
were  a  part  of  the  same  family  with  those  of  Louisiana. 
His  protest  was  unheeded,  but  a  series  of  misfortunes  and 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
settlement.  They  subsequently  established  themselves  at 
El  Paso,  and  perhaps  at  one  or  two  other  places  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  penetrated  no  farther  for  the  time  into  Texas. 
In  1714,  Crozat,  then  commanding  the  province  of  Louis- 
iana, sent  Capt.  de  St.  Denis,  a  son  of  the  one  mentioned 
above,  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  Rio  Grande.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  governor  of  Coahuila,  but  marrying 
the  daughter  of  the  commandant  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
San  Juan,  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing  three  Spanish 
missions  into  Texas.  These  were — one  on  the  Ray  of  St. 
Bernard,  the  famous  Mission  Dolores,  W.  of  the  Sabine  and 
near  the  coast,  and  the  still  more  famous  Alamo,  near  San 
Antonio.  Not  long  after,  a  mission  was  again  planted  at 
Nacogdoches,  and  another  near  San  Augustine,  and  the 
name  of  the  "  New  Philippines "  given  to  the  country. 
The  Spaniards  retained  their  sway  without  molestation  for 
twenty  years;  but  in  1735,  St.  Denis,  true  to  his  old  love, 
removed  a  French  colony  from  the  Red  River  into  Texas, 
the  Texas  Indians  aiding  him  in  doing  so.  This  time  the 
Spaniards  protested,  but  without  effect.  But  neither  French 
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nor  Spaniards  wore  long  at  pcaco  with  the  Indiana,  and, 
after  tin'  mas-acre  of  the  colonists  at  the  San  Saba  Mis- 
sion bv  the  Indians  in  1758,  the  mission*  declined.  In 
the  subsequent  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  in  1 7<»''<, 
its  retrocession  to  Franco  in  ISO.'i,  and  its  sale  to  the 
U.  S.  the  same  year,  Texas,  which  had  an  inconsider- 
able white  population,  was  neglected;  but  after  our  Louis- 
iana purchase,  there  came  a  conflict  in  regard  to  boundaries*, 
Spain  cliiiininj;  lands  E.  of  the  Sabinc,  and  the  U.  S.  the 
territory  W.  to  the  Kio  Grande.  This  difficulty  was  finally 
settled  by  an  agreement  between  the  Spanish  general  Her- 
rcra  and  (ien.  Wilkinson,  consenting  to  regard  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Sabino  and  Arroyo  Honda  as  neutral 
Around.  The  region  afforded  such  facilities  for  smuggling 
that  many  adventurers  engaged  in  it.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
projected  empire  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  within  the  next  fifteen 
years  at  least  eight  or  ten  expeditions  were  fitted  out  cither 
from  the  U.  S.  or  the  West  Indies  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Of  these  best  known  were  those  of  Col.  Ellis  P.  Bean,  Lieut. 
Magee.  <'"!.  Kemper,  Col.  Perry,  Xavier  Mina,  and  La- 
iitte,  called  "  the  pirate  of  the  Gulf."  Galveston  Island  was 
repeatedly  captured,  and  in  the  various  battles  several 
thousands  on  both  sides  lost  their  lives.  By  the  treaty  of 
ISI'.I.  in  which  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  U.  S.,  our  gov- 
ernment guarantied  to  Spain  her  possessions  W.  of  the  Sa- 
bine  Kivcr.  The  AVestern  adventurers  wero  displeased  with 
this,  and  in  1819,  Dr.  James  Long  headed  a  revolutionary 
expedition  to  Nacogdoches.  This  was  a  failure,  but  he  led 
a  second,  and  captured  La  Bahia,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
and  pent  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  assassinated  in  1822. 
Mexico  having  become  independent,  in  1820,  Moses  Aus- 
tin nf  Connecticut  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Texas,  but 
died  before  occupying  it.  His  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  had 
the  grant  conlirmed  to  him  in  1823,  having  tho  year  before 
led  a  largo  colony  to  what  is  now  Austin  co.  His  colony 
grew  rapidly,  and  Austin  made  arrangements  to  bring  800 
families  into  the  'settlement.  The  Mexican  republic  had, 
like  the  Spanish  authorities,  united  Coahuila  and  Texas  in 
one  government,  and,  as  Coahuila  was  exclusively  Mexican, 
undertook  to  govern  both  entirely  by  Mexican  officers.  This 
led  to  gross  injustice  to  the  Texan  colonists,  and  their  dis- 
satisfaction was  increased  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of 
the  Mexican  officials,  who  employed  a  band  of  American 
criminals  and  outlaws  styling  themselves  "  Regulators  "  to 
annoy  and  harass  the  colonists.  In  1830  the  Mexican  pres- 
ident, Bnstamcnte,  prohibited  colonists  from  tho  U.  S.  from 
entering  Texas.  The  colonists  now  numbered  over  20,000, 
anil  they  resolved  to  separate  from  Coahuila.  Foiled  in  this 
through  the  craftiness  of  Santa  Anna,  who  beguiled  them 
with  promises  and  delayed  their  action  till  ho  could  quiet- 
ly occupy  the  state  with  his  troops,  there  was  nothing  left 
for  them  but  a  revolution  and  open  war.  The  first  fight- 
ing occurred  at  Gonzales  Oct.  2,  1835.  They  had  already 
established  committees  of  safety,  and  made  Col.  Stephen  F. 
Austin  their  commandcr-in-chief.  On  Oct.  9  the  Tcxans 
captured  Goliad,  and  on  the  28th  the  action  of  Concepcion 
occurred.  On  Nov.  12,  1835,  a  provisional  government 
was  organized,  Henry  Smith  being  chosen  governor,  and 
Gen.  Austin,  having  resigned,  was  sent  as  a  commissioner 
to  the  U.  S.,  and  Gen.  Sam  Houston  succeeded  him  as 
commander.  After  being  cannonaded  for  six  days,  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar  was  captured  Dec.  10,  1835,  by  Gen. 
Houston,  and  the  Mexican  troops,  over  1000  in  number, 
who  had  surrendered,  wero  sent  to  Mexico,  and  Texas  was 
freed  from  an  armed  Mexican  force.  Santa  Anna,  enraged 
at  the  defeat  of  his  favorite  general,  gathered  a  force  of 
7500  Mexican  troops,  and,  commanding  it  in  person, 
marched  for  San  Antonio,  which  Gen.  Houston  had  caused 
to  be  dismantled.  The  Alamo,  a  strong  fort  not  far  off, 
formerly  a  Spanish  mission,  was  garrisoned  by  a  force  of 
140  Texans  (afterward  increased  to  172)  under  command  of 
Col.  W.  B.  Travis.  The  famous  David  Crockett  was  one 
of  the  garrison.  Santa  Anna  invested  this  with  a  force  of 
4000  men,  bombarded  it  for  eleven  days,  and  finally  carried 
it  by  storm  on  Mar.  6,  1836,  and  put  the  whole  garrison  to 
the  sword,  sparing  only  a  woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant. 
Tho  Mexican  loss  was  over  1600.  On  tho  27th  he  mur- 
dered Col.  Fannin's  command  at  Goliad  in  cold  blood,  after 
accepting  their  surrender.  But  in  the  mean  time  tho 
Texans  on  Mar.  17  had  held  a  convention,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, and  elected  David  G.  Burnet  president  of  the 
republic  of  Texas.  The  atrocities  of  Santa  Anna  and  sev- 
eral defeats  of  small  bodies  of  Texan  troops  had  created 
great  alarm,  and  Gen.  Houston  retreated  across  the  Colo- 
rado, tho  lirazos,  and  finally  to  San  Jacinto,  in  order  to 
scatter  and  divide  the  Alexican  troops.  Santa  Anna  fol- 
lowed closely,  and  at  San  Jacinto,  on  Apr.  21,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  tho  war,  Gen.  Houston  with  800 
troops  defeating  twice  tho  number  of  Mexicans  and  taking 
730  prisoners,  including  Santa  Anna  himself.  (See  SAN 
JACINTO,  BATTLE  OF.)  This  practically  concluded  tho  war 
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of  independence.  Gen.  Houston,  who  was  wounded  in  tho 
battle,  resigned  tho  command,  and  in  Sept..  ls:;ti,  was 
elected  president  of  the  republic.  In  Mar.,  1S.')7,  tho  United 
Mair-  a<-kiii»\v]i-i|>.,'i- 1  tho  independence  of  Texas.  For 
nearly  ten  years  Texas  maintained  her  existence  as  a  re- 
puhlic — ten  years  of  struggle,  and  at  times  of  great  de- 
spondency. Her  population  iiierca-cd  limn  52,000  in  1836 
to  150,000  in  1845.  Twice  she  had  sought  to  be  annexed 
to  tho  U.  S.,  but  her  offers  had  been  declined.  When  her 
condition  became  more  prosperous,  the  U.  S.  under  1'n  -i 
dents  Tyler  and  Polk  became  the  wooing  party.  An 
ation  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  vote  of  I  'ongrciH  Dec. 
27, 1845,  and  tho  acceptance  of  the  act  by  tho  Texan  people 
Feb.  19, 1846.  The  Tcxans  claim  that  in  these  negotiations 
promises  were  made  by  the  U.  S.  commissioners  in  regard 
to  the  harbors  of  Texas,  the  improvement  of  her  rivers,  for- 
tifications, and  coast  defences,  and  her  protection  from  the 
forays  of  Mexican  banditti  and  the  murderous  expeditions 
of  the  Indians ;  which  were  declared  to  be  authorized  by 
the  government,  and  without  which  annexation  would  have 
been  spurned.  They  claim,  further  (Hon.  Ashbcl  Smith, 
secretary  of  state  under  Pres.  Jonen,  the  last  president  of 
tho  Texas  republic,  being  their  advocate  and  spokesman), 
that  these  pledges  have  never  been  fulfilled.  There  H-I-MK 
to  be  no  doubt  that  these  stipulations  were  made  with  tho 
Texan  government  by  the  late  Major  A.  J.  Donelson  and 
ox-Gov.  Yell,  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  S.,  but  whether 
they  wore  authorized  to  make  such  pledges  is  a  matter  of 
doubt.  Tho  Mexican  war  followed,  and  resulted  in  a  clear 
title  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  annexation  of  other  territory. 
In  Aug.,  1850,  Congress  paid  tho  State  $10,000,000  in  5  per 
cent,  bonds  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  New 
Mexico,  and  to  give  up  her  claims  against  the  U.  S.  The 
State  increased  rapidly  in  population,  and  when  the  seces- 
sion movement  came  up,  though  the  governor.  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  was  a  Union  man,  the  State  followed  the  rest  of 
the  South  in  seceding  from  the  Union.  The  Texan  troops 
wero  among  the  bravest  of  the  Confederacy.  Several  im- 
portant battles  were  fought  in  the  State,  and  it  was  tho  last 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  surrender.  The  State  was 
under  military  command  till  1869,  when,  a  new  constitution 
having  been  adopted,  and  the  other  requirements  of  Con- 
gress complied  with,  it  was  restored  to  the  Union  by  act  of 
Congress  in  Mar.,  1870.  In  Feb.,  1876,  the  State  adopted  a 
new  constitution.  The  people  of  Texas  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  career  of  prosperity  which  will  speedily  oblite- 
rate the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  place  their  State  in  the 
front  rank  at  the  South-west.  The  rapid  increase  of  its 
population  since  1870,  and  the  energetic  efforts  making  to 
develop  its  great  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing 
resources,  and  to  find  ready  access  to  tho  markets  of  the 
world,  ensure  a  magnificent  future. 

Executive  Officert  of  Texan. 

I.  Provisional  Governor  before  tht 
'Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Mexican  control. 

Henry  Smith,  from    Nov.    12, 
18:)5,  to  Mar.  18, 1830. 

II.  Presidents  under  the  Republic. 
David  G.  Burnet,  Mar.  18, 1836- 


Anson    Jones,  Dec.,  1844-Feb. 
19, 1846. 

III.  Governors  of  Ike  State. 
J.  Pinckncv  Henderson. 1846-47 

George  T.  Wood 1847-49 

P.  Hansborough  Bell 1849-SH 

Edward  M.  Pease 1853-57 

II.  G.  Runnels 1857-59 

Oct.  22, 1836.  ISam  Houston 1859-fil 

Sam  Houston,  Oct.22,1836-Dec.,!Edward  Clark  factlng)...lMl-( 

1838.  Francis  R.  Lubbock 1861-«3 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Dec.,  1838- 

Dec.,  1840. 
David  J.  Burnet  (acting),  Dec., 

1840-Dec.,  1841. 

Sam  Houston,  Dec.,  1841-Dec., 
1844. 

Electoral  and  Popular  Voteifor  President  and  Fi«- 
Proideal.  


Pcndlcton  Murray 1S03-65 

A.  .1.  Hamilton,  Aom...lf65-66 

J.  W.  Throckmorton ISM-67 

Edward  M.  Pease 1867-70 

Edmund  J.  Davis I870-7J 

Richard  Coke ISMrM 


I.-.YJ 


IH',1 

1 


Candidates  for  whom  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State 
was  cast. 


Lewis  CassP 

Wm.  O.  Butler  V.-P 

Franklin  Pierce  P 

William  R.  KlugV.-P.... 

185fl  James  Buchanan  P 

J.  C.  Breckenrldge  V.-P. 

J.  0.  Breckenrldge  P 

Joseph  LaneV.-P 


No  vote. 

No  vote. 

Horace  Greeley  P 

Bcnj.  Oratz  Brown  V.-P 

Samuel  J.  TIMen  P 

Thos.  A.  Hendricka  V.- 


Pop. 

vote. 


10,668 
19,551 


47,548 
66.MO 


Opposition  e>«dld.t««. 


Zacb.rv  Taylor  P 

MilllirdKlllmoroV.-P.. 


WUMU  "«ou  r 

Wm.  A.  Oraonm  ^  --P.  > 

Mlll.nl  Killmore  P f 

A   J.  Donclfoa  V.-P....  i 

John  Bell  P J 

Kdw.rdKverettV.-P..  j 

rnrtsti  S.  Grant  P....  J 
Henrv  Wll.on  V.-P....  i 
Butbcrtor.1  It.  HaJC.  P.  j 
Wm.  A.  Whe»lerY.-P..i 


4,50* 
4,»» 


Centennial 


,  Houston,  Tex.) 
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TEXAS— THACKERAY. 


Tcx'ns,  county  of  S.  Missouri,  drained  by  Current 
River  and  affluents  of  the  Gasconade.  Surface  generally 
hilly,  soil  fertile  along  the  streams,  with  large  forests  of 
yellow  pine.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  lumber, 
and  live-stock.  Cap.  Houston.  Area,  about  1250  sq.  m. 
P.  9618. 

Texas,  (p.,  Macon  co.,  Ala.     P.  598. 

Texas,  tp.,  Craighead  co.,  Ark.     P.  181. 

Texas,  tp.,  St.  Francis  co.,  Ark.     P.  710. 

Texas,  tp.,  De  Witt  co.,  111.     P.  1064. 

Texas,  v.,  Ualtimore  co.,  Md.     P.  640. 

Texas,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.     P.  1109. 

Texas,  tp.,  Dent  co.,  Mo.     P.  870. 

Texas,  p.-v.  in  tp.  of  Mexico,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  150. 

Texas,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.     P.  566. 

Texas,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     P.  4449. 

Texas,  tp.,  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     P.  284. 

Texe'ira  (PKnuo),  b.  in  Portugal  about  1570;  spent 
several  years  of  his  youth  in  Portuguese  India  and  Ma- 
lacca j  returned  to  Portugal  by  way  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands and  Mexico  1600-01 ;  went  again  to  Goa  IfiOS;  made 
a  voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  crossed  Persia  and  Tur- 
key to  Italy  1004.  His  account  of  this  journey,  Rclacion 
de  los  Reyes  tin  /V/W«  if  Ormnz,  Viaye  dc  In  India  Oriental 
hasta  Italia  par  Tierra  el  aXo  de  1604  (Antwerp,  1610),  con- 
tains a  compendium  of  Persian  history,  of  which  it  was 
long  the  most  accessible  account.  The  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  unknown. 

Tex'el,  the  first  and  largest  of  the  chain  of  islands 
which  stretches  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Holland, 
is  separated  from  the  Holder  by  Marsdiep,  and  contains 
about  35,000  acres  of  rich  meadow-land.  The  surface  is 
very  low,  but  protected  by  dunes  and  dykes  against  inun- 
dation. The  inhabitants,  numbering  9170,  are  mostly  en- 
gaged in  sheep-rearing,  shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  as  pilots. 
The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  called  Eijerland  (Et/r/- 
land),  because  wild  birds  gather  here  in  numberless  multi- 
tudes to  breed ;  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  gathered  and 
brought  into  market. 

Texier'  (CHARLES  FELIX  MARIE),  b.  at  Versailles  Aug. 
29,  1802;  studied  first  architecture  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris ;  devoted  himself  afterward  to  archeology ; 
undertook  under  the  support  of  the  government  extensive 
explorations  in  the  East  between  1833  and  1843,  and  after 
his  return  was  made  inspector-general  of  public  buildings 
in  France  and  Algeria.  The  results  of  his  explorations  he 
communicated  in  his  two  magnificently  illustrated  works — 
Description  de  I'Arminie,  de  la  Perse  et  de  la  Mfsopotamie 
(2  vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1842-45),  and  Description  <!<•  t'A*i.- 
minenre  (4  vols.,  1839  sea.),  of  which  he  published  the 
latter  part,  in  connection  with  R.  P.  Pullan,  simultaneously 
in  French  and  English.  He  also  wrote  Edetse  et  sen  Monu- 
ments en  Mesopotamie  (1859),  and  in  conjunction  with  R. 
P.  Pullan,  Byiantine  Architecture  (1864)  and  The  Princi- 
pal Ruins  of  Asia  Minor  (1865). 

Text'ile  Fabrics.  For  the  constituents  of  the  various 
fabrics  see  FIBRE.  For  their  manufacture,  etc.,  see  under 
the  different  headings  of  the  materials.  See  also  KXIT- 
TING,  LACE,  LOOM,  NETS,  SPINNING,  WEAVING,  etc. 

Te'za,  town  of  Morocco,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Hiacna,  on  the  river  Tcza  at  its  junction  with  the  Sebu,  is 
the  handsomest  city  of  the  country,  with  broad  and  con- 
venient streets  lined  with  fine  buildings.  It  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  in  grain.  P.  about  10,000. 

Tezcu'co,  town  of  Mexico,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  the  City 
of  Mexico,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tezeuco,  was  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Mex- 
ican wealth  and  civilization,  but  it  is  now  only  a  field  of 
ruins  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  on  which  a  modern 
town  has  been  built,  having  some  industry.  P.  5000. 

Thaa'rup  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Copenhagen  Aug.  21, 1749; 
devoted  himself  to  literature  ;  was  for  some  time  director  of 
the  royal  theatre.  D.  on  his  estate,  near  Hirschholm,  1821. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Thomson,  and  his  lyrical  poems  and  dra- 
mas, which  made  an  enormous  sensation,  contributed  much 
to  introduce  among  the  Danes  a  taste  for  English  poetry. 

Thach'er  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb. 
14,  1754;  studied  medicine;  entered  the  army  before  Bos- 
ton as  surgeon's  mate  to  Dr.  John  Warren  177°5,  and  served 
as  Burgeon  through  the  war,  being  present  at  many  of  the 
principal  battles,  and  keeping  a  diary,  afterward  published 
as  a  Military  Journal  of  the  Revolution  (1824 ;  3d  cd.  1854). 
He  settled  at  Plymouth  1783;  was  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  nnd  Sciences,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
periodicals.  D.  at  Plymouth  May  24,  1844.  Author  of 
American  New  Dispensatory  (Boston,  1810),  Modern  Prac- 


tice of  Physic  (1817),  American  Orchardist  (1822),  Treatise 
on  the  Management  of  Jteett  (1829),  American  Medical  Jli- 
ograpky  (2  vols.  in  1,  1828),  J&etay  on  Denionology,  etc. 
(1831),  History  of  the  Toim  of  Plymouth  (1832),  and  01,- 
Hvrrtttione  relative  to  the  Execution  of  Major  John  Andr£ 
(1834). 

Thacher  (OXENBRIIW.E),  b.  at  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1720, 
grandson  of  Rev.  Peter  (1051-1727),  first  minister  of  that 
place;  graduated  at  Harvard  1738;  studied  theology,  and 
for  some  time  officiated  as  a  minister,  but  exchanged  the 
pulpit  for  the  bar  on  account  of  delicate  health  ;  was  a  dis- 
tinguished opponent  of  British  aggressions  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts assembly,  and  author  of  Coimidcrntions  upon  re- 
ducing the  Value  of  the  Gold  Coins  within  the  Province 
(1760),  and  of  The  'Sentiments  of  Jlritish  Americans  (1764), 
the  latter  being  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  Navigation  act. 
D.  at  Boston  July  8,  1765. 

Thacher  (PETER),  D.  D.,  son  of  Oxcnbridge,  b.  at 
Milton,  Mass.,  Mar.  21,  1752  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1709 ; 
was  ordained  minister  of  Maiden  1770;  was  an  active  pu- 
triot  during  the  Revolution  ;  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the 
Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  a  A'nrrathe  of  the 
Jtattlc  of  Bunker'*  Hill :  framed  the  spirited  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  town  of  Maiden ;  was  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  1780,  and  frequently  chaplain  to 
the  assembly ;  was  famous  for  pulpit  eloquence  and  col- 
loquial powers,  and  was  pastor  of  Brattle  street  church,  Bos- 
ton, from  1785  to  his  death,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  16, 
1802.  Author  of  many  published  sermons,  addresses,  and 
essays,  including  Observations  on  thr  State  of  the  i"/V/>/y 
in  Neiv  England  (1783)  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  llnulston  (1789). 

Thacher  (SAMI-EL  COOPEH),  son  of  Dr.  Peter  (1752- 
1802),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  4, 1785  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1804 ;  visited  Europe  with  his  friend,  Rev.  J.  S.  Buck- 
minster,  1806;  was  librarian  of  Harvard  1808-11;  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  New  South  church',  Boston,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkland.  May  15,  1811;  was  consid- 
ered an  elegant  scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher:  con- 
tributed much  to  periodical  literature;  prefixed  a  Lift-  to 
the  Sermons  of  Rev.  J.  »V.  Jinckminster  (1814),  and  pub- 
lished several  essays  and  addresses.  D.  of  consumption 
at  Moulin*,  France,  Jan.  2,  1818.  A  volume  of  his  >'>•)•- 
mons  (1824)  was  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Rev.  F.  W.  I". 
Greenwood. — His  brother,  PETER  OXKNBRIDRE.  b.  at  Mai- 
den Dec.  22,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvard  17%:  became  a 
distinguished  lawyer  at  Boston,  and  was  municipal  judge 
from  1823  to  his  death,  Feb.  22,  1843.  His  decisions  in 
criminal  cases  were  esteemed  high  authority,  and  were  col- 
lected and  edited  in  1845  by  Horatio  Woodman.  Author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  legal  subjects. 

Thacher  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Salisbury,  England,  May  1, 
1620,  son  of  Rev.  Peter,  minister  at  that  place ;  cnme  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  1635;  studied  theology  under  Chauncoy; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wcymouth  Jon.  2, 
1644;  moved  to  Boston  1664,  and  practised  medicine  there 
until  chosen  first  pastor  of  the  Third  (Old  South)  churuli 
Feb.  16,  1669.  D.  at  Boston  Oct.  15,  1678.  He  prepared  a 
Hebrew  Lexicon  which  was  never  printed,  and  his  llrirf 
Rule,  etc.  in  the  Small  Pox  and  Measles  (1677)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  medical  tract  published  in  New  England. 
He  was  an  ancestor  of  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  the 
name  above  mentioned. 

Thacher  (THOMAS  ANTHONY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  11, 1815,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College-,  Comi. 
He  has  been  professor  of  the  Latin  language  in  Yale  Col- 
lege since  1842,  and  has  published  an  edition  of  Cicero,  lie 
Offlciit,  of  Madvig's  Latin  Grammar,  etc. 

Thack'eray  (ANNE  ELIZABETH),  daughter  of  William 


beard's  Keys  (1874),  Mist  Angel  (1876),  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous pieces. 

Thackeray  (WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE),  b.  at  Calcutta, 
India,  in  1811,  son  of  a  gentleman  who  held  a  lucrative 
post  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
descended  from  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family  ;  came  to 
England  1818 ;  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house  School, 
London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  wns 
a  contemporary  of  John  M.  Kemble  and  the  brothers  Ten- 
nyson, but  left  without  taking  a  degree ;  was  left  an  orphan 
in  youth  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  £20.000 ;  was  noted 
from  boyhood  for  literary,  and  especially  for  artistic,  pro- 
clivities, being  addicted  to  making  humorous  sketches 
illustrating  every  conceivable  actual  or  possible  episode 
of  evcry-day  life:  travelled  and  studied  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  Italy,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  painter; 
spent  a  season  (1830-31)  at  Weimar,  enjoying  free  access 
to  the  ducal  court  and  becoming  intimate  with  the  aged 
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Goethe  and  his  brilliant  circle;  soon  afterward  made  some 
in  -Mental  contributions  to  the  press,  but  did  not  formally 
•  levote  himself  I"  a  profession  until  about  1H38,  when,  hav- 
in"  lost  most  of  his  fortune,  partly  by  the  fault  of  others, 
>:irtly  by  bis  own  speculations,  he  resolved  to  support 
iui-i-lf  by  his  pen  ;  became  a  correspondent  of  the  TIM<*  ; 
rote  humorous  papers  for  the  AVw  Muutlili/  Miii/nzin,;  for 


B 


fraser,  and  for  I'nm-h  over  a  variety  of  .-^'natures,  such 
us  -.Michael  A  ngclo  Titmarsh ''  and  "The  Fat  Contribu- 
tor:" published  collections  of  his  magazine  articles  with 
original   illustrations,  as    Tin-  Paris  Sketch-Book,  by  Mr. 
Titmarth  (1840),  Comic  Talus  and  Welches  (1S41 ),  inc.lud- 
itl"  the   Y'lti'ir/i/ush   Papers,  The  Irish  fiki-lcli-Hook  (1843), 
which  were  read  with  great  satisfaction,  but  being  anony- 
mous did  not  at  onec  make  for  him  a  literary  reputation; 
usitcd  the  East  in  18I5,  and  published  as  the  result  A'otes 
of  a   Joiinify  from    Cornhill  to   (irand    Cairo  (1846)  ;   was 
first  recognized  as  a  literary  celebrity  upon  the  publication 
of  his  novel  Vunitu  fair,  in  monthly  numbers  (Jan.,  1847, 
to  July,  1S48);  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  liar  .May 
2(1,  ISIS,  hut  never  practised;  availed  himself  of  his  re- 
cently-acquired popularity  to  issue  several  small  volumes 
made  up  from  earlier  articles,  Our  Street  (1847),  The  /look 
„/'  Simla  (1848),  Dr.  Birch  and  his   Young  t'rinds  (1848), 
ami  Tli'-   lli«ti'ni  of  Samuel    Titmanh  and  the  Great  HOIJ- 
,/arti/  Diamond ( 1848);  brought  out  in  monthly  parts  (Nov., 
1848,  to  Oct.,  1850)  his  second  novel,  The  History  of  Pen- 
Jtnnis,  which  confirmed  his  already  high  reputation,  and 
iu:ide  him  in  popular  estimation  a  rival  of  Dickens  for  the 
first  place  in  modern   English  fiction;  lectured  with  bril- 
liant success  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth 
fmtnn/  iii  London  1851,  and  in  the  U.  S.  1852;  published 
Tli-  Iliston/  of  henry  Esmond  (1852),  The  Neiocomes  (1853- 
:,.ii.  ami    tin'-   Virginiant  (1857-59),  completing  the  series 
of  his  live  really  great  novels;  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  1855- 
56,  and  afterward  in  England,  on  The  Four  Georges;  pre- 
sented himself  unsuccessfully  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  in  Parliament  1857; 
founded  the  I'ornhill  Magazine  (1859),  in  which  he  pub- 
lished his  two  latest  novels,  Lovel  the  Widower  (1860-61) 
and  7V  Ailrmiurcs  of  Philip  (1861-62),  both  admitted  to 
be  inferior  to  his  earlier  productions,  and  a  series  of  ar- 
tieles  collected  as  Koinidabotit  Papers  (1862),  and  resigned 
his  editorship  Apr.  11,  1862.     D.  at  Kensington   Palace 
Gardens,  London,  Dec.  24,  1863,  being  found  dead  in  bed 
from  effusion  on  the  brain,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery.     A  marble  bust  by  Marochetti  has  been  erected 
memory  in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey.     The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  the  insanity  of  his 
wife.     Thackeray  has  been  often  represented  as  a  cynic, 
probably  on  account  of  the  keenness  of  his  satire  of  hu- 
man frailties,  but  surely  without  justice,  as  witnessed  by 
the  many  noble  and  sympathetic  creations  of  his  genius, 
especially  in  Esmond  and  The  Newcomes.     The  long-pend- 
ing debate  as  to  his  merits  as  a  novelist  in  comparison 
with  Dickens  can  never  be  absolutely  decided,  but  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  Thackeray  appeals  to  a  higher 
literary  and  artistic  criterion  than  his  great  rival,  and  one 
that  will  probably  gain  in  appreciation  by  lapse  of  time. 
He  left  an  unfinished  novel,  Denis  Dnral,  printed  in  1867. 
Collected  editions  of  his  early  writings  appeared  in  the 
I.  S.  under  the  title  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (4  vols., 
1855-57),  and  rival  editions  of  his  complete  works  are  now 
published  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.    A  col- 
ic '(ion  of  his  fugitive  articles  was  issued  by  James  T.  Fields 
«rly  and  Late  Papers  (Boston,  1867).     The  Orphan  of 
I'liii/ii'i,.  i rnd  other  Sketches,  Fragments  and  Drawings  (1875) 
was  edited  by  his  daughter.     A  volume  of  his  inimitable 
caricatures  and  marginalia  has  since  appeared  as  Thack- 
ernynna  (1876).     No  formal  biography  has  been  written, 
hut  James  Hannay,    Theodore   Taylor,    and  William    B. 
Keed  have  published  valuable  monographs. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Thaer  or  Thar  (ALBRECHT  DAVID),  b.  at  Celle,  Han- 
over, May  14,  1752;  studied  medicine  and  natural  sciences 
at  Gottingen ;  was  appointed  court-physician  at  Hanover 
in  17SO;  established  an  agricultural  school  atCellcin  1790 
removed  in  1804  to  Berlin  ;  founded  the  Royal  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Mogelin,  near  Potsdam,  in  1807;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  political  economy  and  agriculture  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1810.  D.  at  Mogelin  Oct.  26 
1SJS.  He  wrote — Einle.ltnng  zur  Kenntniss  der  englisehet 
l.iindii-irllischaft  (3  vols.,  1798-1804),  Ueber  die  feinwollige 
Si-hafzKeht  (1811),  Leitfaden  zur  aUgrmeinrn  landmirth- 
Khaftliehen  Gewerbslehre  (1816),  and  Grundmtze  der  ra- 
ti»u,ll,n  f.aii'liririhschiifi  (4  vols.,  1809),  which  work  has 
been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  English  by  W 
Shaw  and  C.  W.  Johnson  (London,  1844;  New  Yor,k,  1849) 

Tha'is,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  as  celebrated  for  her 
wit  as  for  her  beauty,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on 


lis  expedition  into  Ana.  and  is  paid  to  have  instigated  him, 
luring  a   festival  at  1'crscpolis,  to  set  tin-  t<p  the   pahiee   uf 

he    I'er.-ian   kings    in    rcionge   for    the    calamine-"    uhirh 
Xerxes  bad  brought  on  her  native  eity.      After  the  death 

f  Alexander,  she  entered    into  a  eoimeetiiin  with  I'tolemv 

-agi,  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  have  married  her,  and 

o  whom  she  bore  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Thnl'hiTR  (SniisMi-XD),  b.  at  Geneva  Jan.  7, 1812,  a 
natural  son  of  Prince  Dictrichstein  ;  reeoi\cd  his  musieiil 
education  at  Vienna  under  the  guidance  of  Hummel,  and 
made  his  first  concert-tour  as  a  pianist  in  1-vlii;  \i-it.. I 
subsequently  all  the  larger  cities  of  Kuropc;  went  in  ls..,'i 

o  Brazil,  in  1856  to  the  I'.  S..  in   1-C,:;  again  t..  I!ra/il.     D. 
at  his.  villa,  near  Naples,  Apr.  27,  1x71.     His  compositions 

'or  the.  piano,  mostly  consisting  of  fauiaiuim  upon  opera 
airs,  and  his  two  operas  r'luriuda  and  i'/iri*ti',i-i  di  Sn> 
are  not  of  great  interest,  but  as  a  performer  he  acquired  a 
wide  celebrity. 

Tha'Ier  [for  etymology,  see  DOLLAR],  a  coin  and  money 
of  account  in  several  European  countries.  The  new  (ier- 
man  Thaler  of  silver  is  worth  JfO.72',1.  The  Norwegian  spe- 
cie daler  is  equal  to  $1.107,  Denmark  has  a  gold  ten-thaler 
piece  worth  $7.861. 

Tha'lcs  [eoArjt],  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
ith  justice  called  "the  father  of  philosophy,"  b.  at  Mile- 
tus about  640  B.  c.,  and  d.  about  550.  He  was  of  1'ho-nieiaii 
descent,  and  bis  father's  name  appears  to  have  been  Exam- 
uel  (perhaps  Samuel ;  see  Ada  Socift'tt.  /'/(//•//.,-/.  A/ym/ni- 
»'«,  vol.  iv.  p.  328  «••</.).  Ho  was  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
a  practical  man,  an  astronomer  and  a  mathematician,  as 
well  as  a  philosopher.  He  was  the  first  man  in  the  Western 
World  who  placed  reason  above  sense,  looking  for  the 
ground  of  things  in  the  former — i.  e.  in  an  abstraction.  He 
defined  his  abstract,  universal  ground  of  things  as  water, 
being  led  to  this,  perhaps,  by  observing  that  all  nourish- 
ment contained  moisture.  (See  Aristotle,  Mftii/ih.  A,  3.) 
Ho  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  Material 
Cause,  although  of  course  ho  made  no  distinction  between 
matter  and  form,  or  between  being  and  becoming.  Still 
less  had  he  any  notion  of  efficient  or  final  cause,  although, 
having  observed  the  action  of  the  loadstone,  lie  affirmed 
(according  to  Diogenes  Laertius)  that  all  things  were  full 
of  spirits  (fiewporec).  Thales  left  no  writings  behind  him, 
and  even  in  Aristotle's  time  considerable  doubt  prevailed 
regarding  his  opinions.  The  chief  sources  of  our  knowledge 
respecting  him  are  Aristotle  and  Diogenes  Laertius.  I  l.'f. 
Byk,  Die  Vortokrutiieke  Philos.  der  Griechen,  vol.  i.  pp. 
25-34.)  He  is  said  by  Herodotus  (i.  74)  to  have  predicted 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened,  according  to  Ottmanni>, 
in  B.  c.  609;  according  to  Airy  (Philosophical  Transaction*. 
vol.  cxliii.  p.  179),  in  585.  THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

Thali'a,  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  nine  Muses, 
presided  over  dramatic  and  idyllic  poetry  ;  later,  more  es- 
pecially over  comedy,  and  was  generally  represented  with 
a  mask  in  one  hand  and  a  shepherd's  staff  in  the  other. 

Thal'lium  [Gr.  floAAik,  "young  shoot"],  one  of  the 
rarer  elements,  a  metal,  discovered  in  1861  almost  simul- 
taneously by  Lamy  in  France  and  Crookes  in  England. 
working  independently  of  each  other,  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope.  It  is  characterized  by  a  green  band,  which 
makes  up  itt  whole  spectrum,  and  hence  the  name  given  by 
Crookes  (from  9aAAi«,  a  "branch,"  "sprig,"  or  " sprout "- 
a  rather  far-fetched  derivation). 

Occurrence. — Found  as  a  small  constituent  of  some  iron 
and  copper  pyrites  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in 
both  native  and  artificial  sulphur,  in  blende  and  calmnino, 
in  lepidolite,  in  mother-liquors  of  saltworks  at  Naulieim, 

Preparation.— The  most  productive  source  of  thallium 
has  been  from  the  condensed  fume  found  in  the  flues  c 
furnaces  in  which  thalliferous  pyrites  is  burned  for  tl 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.     The  dust  from  these  flues 
is  washed  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  sulphate, 
thallium;  muriatic  acid  is  then  added  to  precipitate  i 
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ous   chloride,   TIC1,   which   is  nearly  insoluble  in   c 
rater.     The  impure  chloride  is  treated  with  hot  oil  of 


>     j  H  >i  1 1:  i  i »«» 

been  boiled  to  remove  free  oxygen.     In  the  air  it  ea 
oxidizes  almost  like  sodium  and  potassmm.     W.llm  ol 
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tains  the  pure  metal  by  decomposing  the  oxalato  in  a  glass 
tube  by  heat,  anil  fusing  the  residual  metal. 

Properties. — It  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  with  a  high 
lustre.  The  densities  on  record,  eight  in  number,  indicate, 
by  the  geometric  law  of  volumes  of  the  writer  (sec  Am. 
diemitl,  Mar.,  1S7C),  four  distinct  allotropcs,  of  which  the 
densities,  computed  by  the  law  for  zero  Centigrade,  and 
obtained  by  experiment  at  normal  temperatures,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Computed. 

]  1.794 11.777 Werther. 

11.825 11.81  Cast  thallium,  Crookes. 

11  87  II.8(i2 Lamy. 

11.1KIS 11.91  Wire,  Crookes. 

It  is  a  very  soft  metal,  easily  scratched  by  the  nail,  and 
even  softer  than  lead.  It  murks  paper  like  lead.  Like  the 
latter,  it  is  almost  or  quite  destitute  of  elasticity,  and  ac- 
quires none  by  hammering  or  rolling.  It  is  nevertheless 
crystalline  in  its  internal  structure,  and  gives,  when  bent, 
a  "cry"  almost,  equal  to  that  of  tin.  It  fuses  about  555° 
F.,  expanding  considerably.  Its  density  in  fusion  has  not 
been  ascertained.  It  may  be  welded  perfectly  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  by  pressure,  like  the  soft  alkali-metals.  Its 
spectrum  is  the  simplest  one  known,  and  becomes  no  more 
complex  at  intense  temperatures  in  flames,  but  in  sparks 
from  an  induction  coil,  between  thallium  points,  five  more 
lines  come  out,  and  the  photographic  spectrum  is  by  no 
means  simple.  Thallium  has  not  been  recognized  in  the 
sun.  It  is  strongly  diamagnetic,  nearly  as  much  so  as  bis- 
muth, and  conducts  electricity  about  like  tin  and  lead.  At 
a  red  heat  it  volatilizes  in  the  air,  giving  brown-colored 
oxidized  vapor,  and  boils  at  a  heat  below  whiteness.  Hy- 
drogen passed  over  the  highly-heated  metal  carries  it  along 
in  vapor,  and  such  hydrogen,  even  when  cool,  retains  enough 
thallium  to  burn  with  a  bright-green  color.  It  burns 
brilliantly  in  oxygen.  It  is  attacked  with  some  difficulty 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  scarcely  at  all  by  muriatic 
acid;  by  nitric  acid  with  violence.  Its  salts  are  highly 
poisonous,  and  some  of  them  are  sensitive  to  light,  like 
silver-salts,  and  might  be  used  in  photography,  though  not 
sensitive  enough  to  possess  any  advantages.  It  alloys  with 
copper  to  a  hard,  brittle,  white  compound  ;  with  lead,  to  a 
malleable  alloy ;  with  platinum,  very  readily,  with  evolu- 
tion of  grent  heat;  with  tin,  to  a  malleable  compound. 
Mercury  readily  amalgamates  it,  forming  a  crystalline  mass. 

Compound*  of  Thallium. — This  metal  and  its  compounds 
are  as  yet  but  curiosities  of  the  laboratory,  and  for  details 
of  its  compounds  the  chemical  textbooks  must  be  consulted. 
Its  protocnloride  is  with  difficulty  soluble,  like  chloride  of 
lead.  It  forms  also  a  sesquichloride  in  yellow  crystalline 
scales.  It  forms  two  oxides,  TIjO  (being  monatomic,  like 
silver  and  the  alkali-metals)  and  TlzOa.  The  compound 
formed  by  thallous  oxide  with  IIzOzIIjTlz,  called  hypothct- 
ioally  "thallous  hydrate,"  is  soluble  in  water,  like  hydrate 
of  baryta.  Lamy  made  a  glass  containing  thallous  and 
plumbous  oxides — about  7.25  per  cent,  of  the  first — which 
had  a  density  of  4.233,  which  was  more  refractive,  as  well 
as  denser,  than  any  other  known  glass.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Thal'lus  [Gr.  fluAAiis,  a  "shoot"],  in  cryptogamie  bot- 
any, an  expanded  structure  which  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
fusion  into  one  mass  of  what  in  the  higher  grade  of  plants 
would  be  root,  stem,  leaves,  etc.;  in  its  simpler  forms  re- 
duced to  separate  threads  or  rows  of  cells.  The  term  is 
practically  restricted  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Crypto- 
gamia.  See  LICHENS. 

Thames,  a  river  of  England,  rises  under  the  name  of 
Isis  (TaniMf,  signifying  the  "broad  Isis-,"  and  hit,  sig- 
nifying "  water  ")  near  Cirencester,  at  an  elevation  of  376 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flows  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection to  the  North  Sea.  At  London  Bridge  its  width  is 
280  yards;  at  Woolwich,  490  yards;  at  Gravesend,  800 
yards ;  3  miles  below  Gravesend  it  expands  into  a  large 
estuary,  6  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  at  the  Nore  Light.  Its 
entire  course  is  about  250  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  ves- 
sels of  1400  tons  burden  up  to  Blackwall,  C  miles  below 
London  Bridge,  and  barges  may  ascend  as  far  up  as  200 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Through  a  vast  system  of  canals 
it  communicates  with  the  southern  and  western  coasts. 

Thames,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
flows  in  a  S.  W.  course  for  160  miles,  and  then  enters  Lake 
St.  Clair.  The  towns  of  London,  Chatham,  and  Oxford 
are  on  this  river.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  8  or  10  feet 
draught  to  Chatham,  18  miles,  but  there  is  a  troublesome 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


Thames'ville,  p.-v.,  liothwell  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
the  river  Thames  and  on  Great  Western  Railway,  50  miles 
S.  W.  of  London,  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  was  for- 
merly called  Tf<-i()iiKf:li.  P.  about  500. 

Thanatophid'ia  [from  Siraros, "  death,"  and  OjMdin, 
from  (tytc,  a  "  serpent "],  a  name  given  to  those  ophidians  or 
serpents  provided  with  poison-glands  and  fangs,  and  thereby 
capable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflicting  deadly 
wounds.  The  group,  however,  is  rather  a  physiological 
than  a  morphological  one,  and  embraces  forms  differing 
widely  in  structure.  The  only  common  and  at  the  same 
time  exclusive  character,  indeed,  is  the  possession  of 

J>oison-fangs,  and  some  or  other  teeth  channelled  or  hol- 
owcd  to  serve  as  ducts  :md  media  of  ejection.  Exclu- 
sive of  some  suspicious  colubrids,  the  true  poisonous  snakes 
belong  to  seven  families,  which  may  be  grouped  under  two 
primary  divisions — viz.  (1)  Solcnoglypha,  comprising  the 
families  Crotalidne,  Viperidie,  Causidte,  and  Atractaspid- 
ida;;  and  (2)  Proterogtypha,  embracing  the  families  Naj- 
ida?,  Elapida?,  and  llydrophida;.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Thane  [Ang.-Sax.  thcyen,  a  "servant"],  in  English 
history,  was  the  title  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  early 
Normans  of  certain  military  tenants  and  freeholders  in  the 
king's  service.  Subsequently  classed  with  the  barons, 
the  title  of  the  thanes  disappears  in  Henry  II.'s  time,  and 
doubtless  the  descendants  of  the  more  powerful  became 
nobles,  while  the  less  wealthy  as  a  rule  seem  to  have  be- 
come heads  of  gentle  but  not  noble  families.  In  Scotland 
the  thanes  were  a  class  of  non-military  tenants  of  the 
Crown.  The  opinion  that  the  Scottish  title  thane  was 
equivalent  to  earl  is  entirely  erroneous. 

Than'et,  Isle  of,  is  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  England,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  the  branches  of  the  river  Stour,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  26,500  acres,  with  about  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  ground  is  elevated,  the  surface  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile though  light.  It  contains  three  fashionable  watering- 
places — Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Broadstairs. 

Thanks'giving  Day,  an  annual  religious  festival  in 
the  U.  S.,  celebrated  in  New  England  from  the  lirst  settle- 
ment by  the  Pilgrims,  and  long  peculiar  to  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union,  but  which  in  recent  times  has  extended 
to  nearly  all  the  States,  and  has  become  a  national  institu- 
tion since  1862.  Tho  day,  which  is  usually  the  fourth 
Thursday  of  November,  is  designated  by  a  proclamation 
signed  by  the  governor  or  the  President. 

Thann,  town  of  the  German  empire,  province  of  Al- 
sace, has  a  fine  church  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  an 
elegant  spire  of  open-work,  and  largo  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  linen  fabrics,  chemicals,  machinery,  dvestuffs,  and 
leather.  P.  8854. 

Tha'sos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Mount  Athos,  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  85  sq.  m.,  with  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  high, 
mountainous,  covered  with  wood,  but  not  very  fertile. 
Timber,  honey,  marble,  and  oil  are  exported. 

Thatch'er  (BENJAMIN  BUSSEY),  b.  at  Warren,  Me., 
Oct.  8,  1809;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1826;  became 
a  lawyer  at  Boston;  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the  press, 
especially  during  two  years'  travel  and  residence  in  Eu- 
rope 1836-38.  D.  at  Boston  July  14,  1848.  Author  of 
Indian  Jlinyi-aphy  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1832),  The  ]t<,«t,,u 
Ten-Party  (1835),  Tale*  of  the.  American  Bccolatlnu  ( 1  M  D  '. 
and  other  publications;  edited  the  Huston  Hunk  (1S37); 
contributed  eight  articles  to  the  North  American  /iWi'eir, 
and  left  in  MS.  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Europe. 

Thatcher  (HENRY  KNOX),  b.  May  26,  1806,  in  Maine; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  4,  1823  ;  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1833,  commander  in  1855,  commodore  in 
1862,  rear-admiral  in  1866;  retired  in  1868.  Commanded 
the  first  division  of  Porter's  fleet  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights,  and  the  West  Gulf  squadron  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Alexis  and  Spanish  Fort  in  Apr.,  1865,  just 
prior  to  their  being  stormed  and  carried  by  the  army,  their 
surrender  being  immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  city 
of  Mobile.  In  his  official  report  of  Jan.  28,  1865,  Rcar- 
Admiral  Porter  says  :  "  Commodore  Thatcher's  ship,  the 
Colorado,  was  handled  with  admirable  skill.  There  is  no 
reward  too  great  for  this  gallant  officer;  he  has  shown  the 
kind  of  ability  naval  leaders  should  possess,  a  love  of 
fighting  and  invincible  courage."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Thaumaturgus,  St.  Gregory.  See  GREGORY  THAI-- 
MAT URG  US. 

Thay'er,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  formed  since  the 
census  of  1870;  intersected  by  Little  Blue  and  Big  Pandy 


Thames,  a  river  in  Connecticut,  is  formed  at  Norwich 
by  the  junction  of  Yantic,  Shctuckct,  and  Quinebaug  riv- 
ers.    It  is  a  navigable  tidal  channel  14  miles  long,  and  I  rivers,  and  crossed  in  its  N.  part  by  St.  Joseph  and"l)envc'r 
reaches  ^tho  sea  nt  New  London,  lat,  41°  18'  58"  N.,  Ion.  |  City  R.  R. ;  surface  mostly  undulating  prairie,  soil  fertile. 
,2    5' 4"  W.  !  Cap.  Hebron.     Area,  570  sq.  m. 
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Thnyer,  p.-v.,  Neosho  co.,  Kan.,  on  Leavcnworth 
Lawrence  and  (iiilvcstmi  It.  R.,  has  an  excellent  school 
svstcm,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  rich  coal-deposits,  3  dry- 
goods  houses,  and  a  Masonic  hall.  P.  about  500. 

C.  T.  EWISG,  Ki>.  "  UKAD  LIGHT." 
Thayer  (.Timx  MII.TO.N),  b.  at  liellingham,  Mass.,  Jan. 
21,  \»-V;  graduated  at  Brown  University  :  studied  law  and 
came  to  the  bar ;  went  to  Nebraska,  where  he  became  briga- 
dier-general of  militia  and  member  of  the  Territorial  Ic^is- 
btme:  in  Mar..  I  SKI,  Wits  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  for  services  at  Fort  Donelion  ami  Shiloh  ;  Sen- 
ntor  from  Nebraska  for  the  term  ending  1871,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Wyoming  1875. 

Thayer  (.TOSKI-II  HKXIIY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Muss., 
Nov.  7,  1828;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1850,  and  at  An- 
dovcr  in  1857;  supplied  the  Evangelical  Congregational 
Chun-It  in  (Jiiincy,  Muss.,  one  year;  was  settled  over  the 
Crumble  street  church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1859;  was 
chaplain  of  the  40th  Ma«Michiisct(i  Vo Is.,  nine  months,  from 
Sept.,  1802  ;  and  was  dismissed  from  his  pastorate  in  Feb., 
IM, I.  to  accept  the  associate  professorship  of  sacred  liter- 
ature in  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  which  position  he 
still  (187f>)  holds.  Besides  occasional  sermons,  review  ar- 
ti.-le.-i.  and  contributions  to  the  American  edition  of  Smith's 
ll'il,!:-  ItittiHiiHfy.  he  has  published  a  translation  of  the  7th 
German  od.  of  Winer's  New  Tentainent  tframmar,  on  the 
busts  of  Masson's  Knglish  translation  of  the  6th  ed.  (1869), 
and  a  translation  of  Alex.  Btittmann's  New  Testament  Grnm- 
mar  (1873).  lie  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1873.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Thayer  (LoitEyzo  ROCKWOOD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Winches- 
ter, N.  H.,  Dec.  2,  1814;  graduated  at  Weslcyan  Univer- 
sity 1841 ;  has  held  important  pastorates  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Harvard 
University  1857-69. 

Thayer  (SIMEON),  b.  at  Mendon,  Mass.,  Apr.  30, 1737  ; 
removed  to  Rhode  Island  in  youth;  served  in  Rogers's 
Rangers  in  the  French  war,  in  Arnold's  expedition  against 
Quebec,  where  taken  prisoner  1775-76  ;  distinguished  for 
gallantry  ivt  Red  Bank  and  at  Fort  Mifflin,  for  which  he 
received  a  sword  from  the  Rhode  Island  legislature.  D. 
at  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Oct.  14,  1800.  His  Journal  of  the 
lurniiun  o/'  Cannda  was  edited  by  E.  M.  Stone  in  1867. 

Thayer  (SYLVANUS),  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  June  9, 
178.i  ;  received  a  classical  education  at  Dartmouth  College, 
anil  Feb.  23, 1808,  graduated,  after  an  eleven  months'  course, 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  promoted  to  a  second 
lieutenancy  of  engineers.     After  some  service  in  the  de- 
li n  TS  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  Now  York  harbor,  he 
was  called  to  the  field  in  1812,  and  was  chief  engineer  to 
(icn.  Dearborn  on  the  Niagara  frontier;  of  the  right  di- 
vision of  the  Northern  army  under  Uen.  Hampton  on  Lake 
Clmnplnin  line  of  operations  in  1813;  of  Gen.  Moses  Por- 
ter's troops  in  the  defence  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1814,  where 
he  was  brcvcttcd  major  Feb.  20,  1815.     Subsequently  or- 
dered for  professional  duty  to  Europe,  ho  had  opportuni- 
ties of  witnessing  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  before 
I'aris,  and  of  studying  the  military  works  and  schools  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  etc.,  and  examining  the  battle- 
fields and  theatres  of  war.    In  after  life  there  was  probably 
no  other  living  man  (save  perhaps  Joinini)  so  thoroughly 
and  minutely  acquainted  with  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
In  July,  1819,  he  was  selected  as  superintendent  of  the 
.Military  Academy,  which  office  he  filled  for  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  that  institution  was  organized  upon  its 
present  basis,  and  under  his  administration   became  one 
of  the  most  thorough,  comprehensive,  and  successful  of 
the  military  educational  institutions  of  the  world.     (See 
MILITARY  ACADEMIES.)     On  being  relieved  from  the  super- 
intcndency  July  1, 1833,  he  was  charged  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fortifications  of  Boston  harbor,  upon  which,  in 
union  with  his  duties  as  president  of  the  "  board  of  engi- 
neers for  permanent  fortifications,"  ho  was  engaged  during 
the  remainder  of  his  term  of  active  service.      During  a 
period  embracing  parts  of  1857  and  1858  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  corps  of  engineers,  exercising  the  functions  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S.     Consistently  with  long-main- 
tained views  on  this  point,  he  declined  to  transfer  his  head- 
quarters to  Washington,  and  on  his  own  application  was 
placed  on  leave  ol'absencc.    He  so  remained  till  July  1, 1863 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  of  col- 
onel.    Previous  to  his  death  he  had  founded  at  Dartmouth 
College  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering.     He  hac 
also  bestowed  the  sum  of  $10,000  upon  the  town  of  S.  Brain 
tree  for  the  establishing  of  a  public  library  ;  and  in  his  wil 
("desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education  according 
to  my  ability,  and  of  benefiting  the  town  of  Braintree,  thi 
place  of  my  birth"),  he  bequeathed  a  largo  sum  in  trus 
(estimated  at  about  8260,000)  for  a  free  school,  limited  t< 
scholars  who  "  shall  have  been  born  in  Quincy,  Braintree 


or  Randolph."  The  secretary  of  war,  in  announcing  hit 
leath  in  orders,  said  :  ••  The  great  worth  and  service*  of 
his  veteran  soldier  arc  gratefully  remembered  bv  the 

graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  of  which  he  is  justly 
tyled  '  the  Father,'  and  his  name  will  be  entwined  with  the 
aitrels  which  manv  of  them  have  gained  on  the  battle-field." 

D.  at  South  Braintree  Sept.  7,  1872.         J.  G.  BAKXARD. 
Thayer  (THOMAS  BAI.IIWIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Max., 

"ept.  10,  1812,  and  educated  in  that  city;  was  ordained 
Ice.  .'),  ls:iU,  ami  N:I-  jia-tnr  itt  Lowell,  Mass.,  from  IS;!! 
o  1845,  then  from  1845  to  1851  in  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. ;  in  1851 

returned  to  Lowell  until  1857;  from  1857  to  1867  wan  pas- 
or  at  Boston,  Mass.  Ho  is  editor  of  Thr  I'liirrnnUnt 
'jluarter/i/,  and  has  been  one  of  the  board  of  overseen  of 
larvard  College,  Mass.  He  has  published  t'hriiiianiiy 

lyniimt  Infidelity,  the   Tkn:li:yy  i,f    1'nirrrmtHnm,  etc. 

Thayer  (WILLIAM  MAKKI-EACE),  D.D.,  b.  at  Franklin, 
Vlass.,  in  1820;  graduated  at  Brown  I'nivcrsity  ]S4.'i;  wai 
liistor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Ashland,  Mass.,  I 
)8;  subsequently  returned  to  Franklin.  Author  of  nume- 
rous juvenile  works,  including  a  scries  of  biographies  and 
a  Yonth't  History  nf  the  ltrl,rli;»n  (4  vols.,  1864-66) ;  editor 
of  the  Hnme.  Afimthly  and  the  Mother'a  Atnittnnt,  and  con- 
tributor to  the  1'nritan  Recorder  and  the  Coiiijrrtjnti»»nlini. 

The'atines  [named  from  the  bishop  of  Theate,  after- 
ward Pope  Paul  IV.],  a  Roman  Catholic  order  of  regular 
clerks  and  nuns,  founded  in  1524  by  the  bishop  of  Tbeate 
and  several  of  his  friends.  They  spread  into  various  coun- 
tries, opposed  Protestantism,  and  labored  for  the  reform 
of  the  clergy  and  the  extension  of  the  Oriental  missions. 
They  are  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  Italy.  There 
were  two  bodies  of  Theatine  nuns,  those  of  the  Congre- 
gation and  those  of  the  Hermitage,  both  extinct. 

Theatres,  Laws  as  to.  In  the  old  English  law, 
whether  common  or  statutory,  playhouses  were  controlled 
by  very  stringent  rules.  Strolling  actors,  like  mounte- 
banks who  travelled  about  the  country  exhibiting  them- 
selves without  a  license,  were  classed  among  vagrants. 
Although  a  playhouse  erected  in  a  city  or  town  was  not  a 
nuisance  per  se,  it  might  become  such  if  it  occasioned  a 
disturbance  in  its  neighborhood  or  if  the  performances 
therein  were  considered  as  injurious  to  good  morals.  At 
a  very  early  day  a  special  license  from  the  lord  chamber- 
lain appears  to  have  been  requisite  in  order  to  open  and 
maintain  a  theatre  in  any  important  city  or  town,  while  in 
smaller  country  places  the  license  was  granted  by  the  local 
courts  called  the  quarter  or  general  sessions.  Particular 
companies  of  actors,  however,  were  often  maintained  by 
the  king,  who  probably  performed  by  virtue  of  his  licence, 
and  for  whom  he  sometimes  made  the  selection  of  plays, 
as  was  frequently  the  case  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth. In  the  process  of  time,  as  actors  began  to  rely  more 
upon  the  general  support  of  the  public  than  the  private 
patronage  of  king  and  nobility,  the  jurisdiction  over  them, 
over  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  theatres,  and  over  the 
production  of  plays  became  at  length  exclusively  settled  in 
the  lord  chamberlain.  No  new  play  or  addition  to  an  old 
one  could  be  enacted  unless  it  had  first  been  submitted  to 
the  lord  chamberlain  for  his  examination,  and  had  received 
his  license.  This  peculiar  function — which  for  a  long  time 
was  freely  exercised — still  exists  in  England,  although  the 
license  is  granted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  the 
substance  of  the  play  or  its  mode  of  acting  should  be  per- 
sonally libellous  or  grossly  immoral.  In  the  various  States 
of  the  U.  S.  the  authority  to  license  and  to  regulate  thea- 
tres has  been  almost  exclusively  left  to  the  municipal^cor- 
porations  as  a  part  of  their  local  government.  New  York, 
and  perhaps  some  other  States  containing  great  cities,  have 
placed  upon  their  statute-books  some  prohibitory  legisla- 
tion against  certain  classes  of  theatres  which  are  grossly 
outrageous  to  public  decency  and  exceedingly  corrupting 
to  the  morals  of  the  young.  With  these  few  exceptions, 
the  law  has  seldom  interfered  further  than  to  require 
cense  and  to  demand  payment  of  the  fee. 

JOHX  NORTOX  POMEROY. 

The'baine,  or  Paramorphine  (C,,HjiNOs),  an  or- 
ganic base  contained  in  OPICX  (which  see).     It  was 
covered  in  1835  by  Pelleticr.     In  its  preparation  It 
tract  of  the  opium  is  treated  with  an  exc« 
lime,  and  the   resulting   precipitate  wash<         ith    wi 

_  ..       .    »    .  ?iL   i.  .»   ,,i,.,jii,i    « ini'n   upon 


J  t 111 <    ,       ill  HI       ItUV       1UO«"V«"^       (•  »         1_      I  I,*      U       1,1.      it 

dried,  and  then  digested  with  hot  a  coho     which   uj 
evaporation  deposits  a  residue  from  winch  th 
extracted  by  ether.    Thebaine  crystallizes  in  squ.  e  pmm, 
possessing  a  silvery  lustre,  and  an  acrid  and  styptic  taste, 
h  is  highly  poisonous,  producing  tetanic  symptoms      it  i 
insolubfe  in  Water,  but  dissolves  read,  y  m  alcoho  ,  in  ben- 
zene, and  in  chloroform;  fuses  at    25°  C..  and  i, 
deep  red  by  concentrated  sulnhuric  acid.     The^al 
thebaine  do  not  crystallize  easily  from  aq 
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Thebes,  the  Diospolia  of  the  Greeks,  the  No  or  No- 
Ammou  of  Scripture,  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  anil  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  tho  oldest  city 
of  the  world.  It  stood  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  lat.  25°  41'  N., 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  and  covered  the  whole  plain  be- 
tween tho  two  mountain-chains  which  enclose  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  being  3  miles  broad  and  5i  miles  long.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  cities  which 
has  ever  been  built;  but  when  Lower  Egypt  began  to  rise 
and  Memphis  became  the  seat  of  the  government,  it  ln-iran 
to  decline.  In  525  u.  c.  Cambyses  conquered  ami  sacked  it, 
and  in  86  n.  c.  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  pillaged  it  and  left  it  in 
ruin-.  These  ruins,  however,  are  most  stupendous,  and 
give  evidence  of  an  art  gigantic  in  its  dimensions,  sublime 
in  its  beauty,  and  most  admirable  in  its  skill ;  the  celebrated 
head  in  the  British  Museum  known  under  the  name  of  tho 
Young  Mcmnon,  and  the  famous  obelisk  which  adorns  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris,  are  both  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  Thebes.  The  western  part  of  the  city  seems  to 
have  consisted  mostly  of  a  number  of  palaces  anil  temples 
rising  in  terraces  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  connected 
with  each  other  by  magnificent  flights  of  steps  and  avenues 
of  colossal  sphinxes,  and  leading  to  the  necropolis  of  the 
city,  rows  and  tiera  of  sepulchres  and  gorgeous  mauso- 
leums in  which  the  mummies  were  deposited,  and  which, 
hewn  into  the  natural  rock,  cover  for  miles  the  side  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  valley  from  tho  Libyan 
desert.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  remnants  of  this 
part  of  tile  city  are  the  two  Memnon  statues,  60  feet  high, 
of  which  the  one  is  preserved  almost  entire,  and  is  much 
spoken  of  as  the  singing  Memnon  on  account  of  the  sound 
it  emitted  at  sunrise.  The  eastern  part  seems  to  have  con- 
tained the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  ft  also  contained  the 
palace  of  Luxor  and  the  temple  of  Karnak,  the  main  hall 
of  which  is  .329  feet  long,  179  feet  broad,  and  80  feet 
high,  the  roof  of  tho  central  part  of  tho  hall  resting  on 
10  columns  06  feet  high  and  11  feet  in  diameter,  and  that 
of  the  other  parts  on  122  columns  of  less  gigantic  dimen- 
sions (42  feet  high,  9  feet  in  diameter),  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  workmanship. 

Thebes,  town  of  Greece,  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well 
built.  It  has  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  meerschaum  which  is  dug  on  the  adjacent 
Sphinx  Mountain. 

The  ancient  Thebes  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  mod- 
ern town,  and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  mag- 
nificent cities  of  Greece.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy of  tho  Boeotian  cities,  and  was  always  striving  to 
get  the  supremacy  in  Greece.  It  fought  Athens,  but  with- 
out success.  But  when  the  Spartans,  after  the  Peloponno- 
sian  war,  became  supreme  in  Greece,  it  was  Thebes  which 
checked  them.  After  the  decisive  victory  of  Leuctra  in 
371,  and  as  long  as  Epaminondas  lived,  Thebes  was  the 
leading  city  of  Greece,  but  in  her  wars  with  Philip  of 
Macedon  she  was  unfortunate,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
ceive a  Macedonian  garrison  within  her  walls.  On  the 
death  of  Philip  she  expelled  the  foreign  garrison,  and 
called  on  all  Greece  to  fight  for  its  independence.  But  she 
thereby  excited  the  anger  of  the  young  Alexander  to  such 
a  degree  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples  and  the 
house  of  Pindar,  he  razed  the  whole  city  to  the  ground 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Cassander,  but  did  not  prosper. 

Thebes,  tp.,  Alexander  co.,  111.     P.  473. 

Thecodon'tia  [Gr.  BW,  "case,"  and  6So«,  "tooth"], 
a  name  formerly  employed  by  Owen,  as  well  as  Cope,  for 
certain  reptiles  now  referred  to  the  order  of  Crocodilians, 
anil  based  primarily  on  the  genus  Belndan  of  the  "  keuper 
beds  "  of  Wiirtemberg.  By  Cope  it  was  characterized  by 
having  "limbs  ambulatory;  a  third  trochanter  on  femur; 
sacrum  of  two  or  three  vertebras ;  acotabulum  entire;  pubcn 
united;  ribs  double-headed;  ejctenutl  nostrils  posterior; 
zygapophyscs  only,  and  chevron  bones  (sic)."  (Cope', 
Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  32.)  The  italicized 
parts  of  the  diagnosis  exhibit  the  peculiarities  in  contrast 
with  the  living  crocodiles.  THEODORE  GILL. 

'I'll  ecu  in  ccl'iiMr  [from  ejuri,  "case,"  and  medusa,  a 
general  name  for  acalephs],  an  order  of  acalephs  recently 
instituted  by  Prof.  Allrnan  for  a  very  small  form  occurring 
in  the  efferent  orifices  of  certain  horny  sponges  at  slight 
depths  off  the  southern  coasts  of  France.  It  is  a  compound 
form  "  whose  zooids  are  included-  in  cup-like  receptacles 
resembling  the  hydrothecas  of  the  calyptoblastic  hydroids ; 
but  these  zooids,  instead  of  being  constructed  like  the 
hydranths  of  a  hydroid,  are  formed  on  the  plan  of  a  me- 
dusa. It  has  plainly  very  decided  affinities  with  the  Hy- 
droida,  but  is  nevertheless  removed  from  these  by  a  distance 
at  least  as  great  as  that  which  separates  from  them  the 
Slphonophorft."  For  this  new  form — at  once  the  type  of 
a  new  family  (Stcphanoscyphidac)  and  order  (as  above) — 


the  name  StephannscyphHs   mirabilis   has  been  proposed. 
(Consult  Nature,  vol.  x.  p.  251,  July  ISO,  1874.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

The  Dalles,  p.-v.  and  cap.  of  Wasco  co.,  Or.,  has  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

Thedford,  Canada.  See  WIDDER  STATION. 
Theed  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Trentham,  England,  in  1SO-I; 
educated  at  Baling,  and  becamu  eminent  as  a  sculptor. 
Among  his  works  arc  several  marble  and  bronze  statues 
of  Prince  Albert,  statues  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Kdmiind 
Burke,  Hallam,  Mackintosh,  Sir  Robert  and  Sir  William 
Peel. 

Theft.     Sec  LARCENY,  by  PROF.  GEORGE  CHASE. 
The  Gold  Mines,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1)32. 
The'ine  (CsIIioNWlljO),  the  alkaloid  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee.    (See  CAFFEINE,  and  TEA,  PHYSIOLOGICAL  RELATIONS 
OF.) 

Thei'ner  (ATJGUSTIN),  b.  at  Brcslau,  Prussian  Silesia, 
Apr.  11,  1804;  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  juris- 
prudence at  the  university  of  his  native  city  ;  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  juris  at  the  University  of  Halle  for  his 
C'ommentatio  de  ftomanoruni  J'»ntif!>-nu<  K/n'«t<>[<ti-it,,i  It,- 
cretalium  Collectionibun  antiijuis  (1829);  travelled  with  the 
support  of  the  Prussian  government  to  Vienna,  Paris,  nnd 
London;  settled  in  1831  in  Rome,  and  was  in  1851  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican.  1). 
at  Civita  Vecchia  Aug.  9,  1874.  He  held  originally  quite 
liberal  views  of  the  relation  between  the  papal  see  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  he  assisted  his  brother  in  tho 
publication  of  J)i<-  r°.!nfi'tln-tni<i  dcr  erztrnnoi'mtt  Eln'l'ix'uf- 
kcit  bei  den  clirintlichcn  QeigtlichcH  nnd  Hire  Fol//rn  ('2  vnls., 
1828).  But  during  his  residence  in  Rome  he  attached  him- 
self more  and  more  closely  to  the  Ultramontane  party,  and 
developed  an  astonishing  literary  activity  in  its  service. 
Besides  a  number  of  minor  essays  and  pamphlets,  histori- 
cal, critical,  and  polemical,  he  wrote — (iftchichte  dcr  y<-i\t- 
lichen  Bilduagsanrtalten  (1835),  Digquwitiones  i/t  jii-si'ijtnna 
Canonum  et  Decretnlium  CoUectioncs  (1836),  VcrnncJic  >nul 
Jlemiihunyen  lies  Hcilir/en  Slnlili  in  den  letzten  drei  Juhr- 
hunderten,  die  ditrch  hftzerei  Hnd  Schisma  von  ihm  t/etrcnn- 
ten  Volker  des  Nordcns  toiederum  tnit  der  Kirche  zti  rercinot  ; 
nach  geheimeu  Stanttpapieren  (1837),  Die  neuesten  Znstiinde 
der  katholischen  Kirche  beider  Jiitus  in  Polen  nnd  ItiiHK/<m<{ 
seit  Katharina  II.  (1841),  Oeschichte  der  Ztiriickkehr  dcr 
reyierenden  Hiiuser  zu  liraumchiceitj  nnd  Sachten  in  den 
Schofs  der  Itatholischen  Kirche  (1843), Die  Staatsl-irchc  Ilnss- 
landi  im  Jahre  18S9  (1844),  Le  cinque  Piatjhe  delta  S.  China 
(1849),  Ziistande  der  katholischen  Kirche  in  Schlesirn  run 
1740-58  (2  vols.,  1852),  Geschichte  des  Pontificals  Clemens 
XIV.  (2  vols.,  1852),  La  Soucerainelt  temporelle  du  fi'iiiat- 
$iege(  1861),  etc.  But  his  principal  works  are  his  new  edi- 
tion and  continuation  of  liaronius's  Annules  EccletixHtii-i, 
and  his  publications  of  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Church  among  various  nations — Documents  infditu 
relatifs  aux  Affaires  reliijieuses  de  In  France  1750-1800  (2 
vols.,  1858),  Vetera  Montuncnta  Iftfiinarfam  anci-tiin  ilfuit- 
trnntia  (2  vols.,  1859),  Mnnnmcntt  liintoriques  relatift  anx 
liegnes  d' Alexis  Michtteloiritsch,  Thcodor  III.  et  Pierre  le 
Grande  de  Russie  (1859),  Vetera  Monumentn  Polonite  Genti- 
nmquc  Finiti/nftrum  ffistoriam  illiistrantia  (4  vols.,  1860-64), 
Codex  diplomatics  Domin  ii  temporal!*  Saiicta  Sedis  (3  vols., 
1862),  Vetera  Monttmenta  Slavoritin  meridiotinlinm  IIiHtorinm 
i/lustrantia  (1863),  and  Vetera  Monununta  Hilernorum  ct 
Scotorum  ffistorin  ilhtstrantia  (1864). — His  elder  brother, 
JOHANN  ANTON  THEINER,  b.  at  Breslau  Dec.  15.  17!)'.),  was 
appointed  professor  of  scriptural  exegesis  in  1824;  became 
a  pastor  in  1830 ;  resigned  Ins  office  in  1845,  and  joined  the 
German  Catholics;  lived  as  a  private  teacher  in  Brcslan, 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  library  of  the  university 
in  1855.  D.  May  15,  1860.  He  wrote,  besides  the  above- 
mcntioncd  work  on  celibacy,  Die  reformatoriscften  Ilcntre- 
bnnijen  in  der  katholiichen  K'in-lie  (1845),  Das  Seligttitt- 
dogma  der  romisch-katholinchen  Kirche  (1847),  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (2  vols.,  1866),  etc. 

The'ism  [Gr.  Scot,  "God"]  is  distinguished  from  pan- 
theism by  the  relation  which  it  establishes  between  (I"*! 
and  the  world,  and  from  deism  by  the  relation  which  it 
establishes  between  God  and  man.  To  the  pantheist,  God 
and  the  world  are  one  and  the  same,  even  though  his  idea 
of  the  divine  may  approach  very  near  to  that  of  a  free  per- 
sonality ;  while  to  the  theist,  God  is  not  only  an  cxist™c», 
with  all  the  attributes  of  personality,  but  also  alisolutely 
independent  of  the  world.  In  the  abstract  the  deist's  idea 
of  God  may  be  very  similar  to  that  of  the  theist,  but  as  he 
ivjm-ts  the  doctrine  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  lie  de- 
nies that  whole  series  of  relations  between  God  and  man 
which  to  the  theist  results  from  that  very  doctrine.  (Seo 
PANTHEISM,  by  DR.  KHAUTII,  and  FREE-THINKERS,  by  O.B. 
FROTHINGHAM.) 
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'1'lnuss,  a  river  of  Hungary,  is  formed  by  the  junction 

of  the  liluck  and  White  Thciss,  liotli  of  whirh  rise  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountain.-,  ami  flows  with  a  winding  southern 
course  tn  the  Danube,  \vhicli  i(  joins.  22  miles  E.  of  Peter- 
n.miein.  It-  entire  length  is  H2S  miles,  for  the  greater 
purl  of  which  it  is  innigahlc  even  for  large  reaield  After 
entering  the  Hunirarian  plain,  its  breadth  is  from  400  to 
Sim  feet,  its  shores  arc-  low  iiinl  marshy,  and  its  current  is 
slavish.  It  is  rich  in  lish,  especially  sturgeon. 

Tlit'TwaM  (.loiiM,  b.  in  London,  England,  July  27, 
17111:  was  for  a  short  time  apprenticed  to  a  tailor;  studied 
law  for  several  ycai>,  but  from  conscientious  scruples  did 
DO)  apply  for  admission  to  the  bar;  went  through  an  cx- 
tcn-ive  course  of  private  study  in  literature,  nictiiphysica, 
and  theology  ;  afterward  pursued  anatomy, physiology,  and 

,.| listry  ;  deviled  himself  to  literature  and  polities  :  edited 

ii/.inc  for  some  time  ;  became  a  prominent  orator  in  the 
socictie-  faMiring  the  French  revolution;  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  tried  for  treason,  aad  acquitted  along  with  John 
Home  Tooke  and  Thomas  Hardy  1  7'.' I :  lectured  on  polities 
and  political  history  for  several  years  :  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher  of  elocution  1801,  meeting  with  great  success  in 
curing  stammering  and  other  defects  of  utterance,  and  com- 
municated papers  on  that  subject  to  medical  and  other 
journals,  iii  which  he  anticipated  some  of  Dr.  Rush's  lead- 
ing principles.  [>.  at  liath  Feb.  17,  1834.  Author  of  Poeau 
:,n  ,Wr/'oY  ,W'/'c<«  (2  vols.,  1787).  Poems  n-ritten  in  the 
Tomer  nml  in  ffeuujatt  (17'J.">I,  '/'//.-  Tribune  (3  vols.,  1796), 
l:,i:i;,-<tl  Mi*i:rllnnifi,  Tin-  /'••ri'/aiielic  (3  vols.,  1793),  a 
n  jvcl  entitled  The  Daughter  of  Adaption,  and  other  publi- 
cations His  Life  was  published  by  his  widow  (1837). 

Thc'mis,  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  the  wife  of 
Hens,  and  mother  to  the  Hone,  Eunomiu,  Dice,  Eircne,  the 
Mocnc,  the  lle<pcridcs,  etc..  lived  in  Olympus  on  good 
terms  with  Hera,  and  held  the  office  of  convening  the  as- 
sembly of  the  gods.  She  represented  the  order  of  things, 
ai  it  was  established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  and 
was  imagined  to  preside  over  the  assemblies  of  men.  She 
was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  Olympia,  Athens,  Tanagra, 
ami  Trie/.enc.  and  wiis  generally  represented  as  resembling 
Athena,  but  having  in  her  hands  a  horn  of  plenty  and  a 
pair  of  scales. 

Themis'tocles,  b.  at  Athens  about  514  B.  c.,  the  son 
of  Neocles,  who  occupied  no  prominent  social  position,  and 
a  foreign — that  is,  not  Athenian — woman  ;  became  the  po- 
litical leader  of  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  Aristides  by 
ostracism  in  483.  He  was  impetuous  and  shrewd  ;  sagacious 
in  his  judgment  of  actual  circumstances  and  their  probable 
consequences ;  swift  in  arriving  at  a  resolution  ;  inexhaust- 
ible in  devices  for  the  realization  of  his  plans ;  possessed 
of  a  most  impressive  eloquence;  energetic,  cunning,  and 
unscrupulous.  But  the  foundation  of  his  character  is  very 
ire.  His  actions  show  a  blending  of  rank  ambition 
and  lofty  statesmanship  ;  of  egotism  sometimes  even  sor- 
did, and  an  elevation  of  mind  truly  noble,  which  simply 
becomes  the-  more  inexplicable  the  better  known  his  ways 
and  means  become.  Nevertheless,  in  a  most  decisive  crisis 
lie  was  the  saviour  of  Athens— yea,  of  Greece.  After  the 
buttle  of  Marathon  (490)  people  generally  believed  that 
the  Persian  war  was  ended.  Themistocles,  however,  felt 
that  a  still  heavier  storm  was  coming,  and  he  understood 
that  a  strong  fleet  would  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
victory,  nnd  the  only  safe  means  of  rescue  in  case  of  de- 
feat. Thus,  the  development  of  the  Athenian  navy  became 
the  goal  of  his  policy.  He  induced  his  countrymen  to 
spend  the  income  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium,  which 
hail  hitherto  been  distributed  among  the  citizens,  in  the 
organization  of  a  powerful  fleet.  He  carried  a  law  that 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  every  year.  He  pro- 
cured, when  the  armament  of  Xerxes  was  heard  of,  and 
the  whale  of  Greece  became  alarmed,  an  oracle  from  Delphi 
saving  that  Athens  should  defend  herself  by  wooden  walls 
—that  is,  by  her  fleet ;  and  when,  finally,  the  pass  of  Thcr- 
mopyhc  was  forced,  when  the  battle  off  Artemisium,  in 
which  he  consented  to  fight  under  the  Spartan  commander, 
though  the  number  of  the  Athenian  ships  was  the  greatest, 
had  proved  ineffective,  and  the  Persian  hosts  streamed 
down  over  Boeotia  and  Attica,  he  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  leave  their  city  to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  deities, 
to  bring  their  women  and  children  in  safety  to  the  island 
lit  S:il.unis,  and  to  go  on  board  the  fleet.  In  the  Bay  of 
Sahimis  the  entire  (i  reek  fleet  lay  assembled  ;  but  various 
opinions  prevailed  in  the  council — whether  to  give  battle 
here  nr  at  the  isthmus,  whether  to  give  battle  at  all,  or  to 
separate,  etc.  It  was  Themistocles  who  held  the  fleet  to- 
gether by  declaring  that  if  the  Greeks  now  separated  the 
Athenians  would  leave  Greece  for  ever,,  take  their  women 
and  children,  and  set  sail  for  Italy — a  plan  as  sound  as 
grand,  nnd  one  which  ho  no  doubt  was  able  to  carry  out. 
It  was  also  he  who  finally  compelled  the  Greeks  to  give 


battle  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Pcr-ian  . 
mamlcr  nnd  hastening  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
The   Greeks   were   surrounded  without  knowing    it.  escape 
was  impossible  ;  light  had  become  a  necessity.     During  the 
night  Thclui-tocle-  rowed  from  the  Athenian  divi-ion  of  the 
Meet  to  the  Spartan,  from  the  Spartan  to  the  Coi  inthian 
busy  to  the  last.      In  Salami:,  the  women  and  childp 
Athens  watched  in  prayer  ;  on  the  opposite  coa-l  ol  I  lie  main- 
land carpenters  were  raising  a  throne  from  which  .\ . 
would  look  at  the  battle.     In  the  morning  'Sept.  JJti.  4X0)  the 
Persian  fleet  stood  up  the  narrow  sound;  the  battle  began, 
and  it  terminated  in  a  most  glorious  victory  lor  the  Qf 
Thcmistoclcs  was  now  the  first  man,  not  only  in  Athens 
but  in  Greece;    when   \isiting  Sparta,  he  »:,-    px-cnted 
with  the  best  chariot  the  nation  possessed,  and  accompa- 
nied to  tho   borders  of  Tcgea  by  a   guard  •.;  :;nu   l,,,i.-e. 
men— honors  unheard  of  hitherto.     To  h.  ty  he 

did  one  more  great  service.  When,  alter  the  battle  of 
Salami-,  the  Athenians  began  to  rebuild  their  citv.  Sp 
from  sheer  jealousy,  dissuaded  them  from  rebuilding  the 
fortifications,  and  even  threatened  them  with  an  armed  in- 
terference. Thomistocles  hastened  to  Sparta,  bribed  the 
ephori,  deluded  the  assembly  of  the  elders  by  lies  and  dis- 
simulations, deceived  the  whole  community,  and  kept  tho 
question  floating  and  undecided  until  it  became  superfluous, 
the  walls  not  only  of  Athens,  but  also  of  1'ira  us.  has  ing 
reached  a  sufficient  height  to  bo  defended  with  effect.  Tin  n 
he  returned  home,  loaded  with  the  hatred  of  all  Spartan-. 
But  soon  after  this  event  ho  disappears  from  public  life. 
The  last  part  of  his  history,  that  which  follows  after  the 
rebuilding  of  Athens,  is  as  obscure  and  confused  a 
first,  that  which  precedes  the  expulsion  of  Aristides.  He 
was  accused  of  treasonable  connections  with  the  Persians, 
but  acquitted ;  then  ostracised  in  471,  exiled  to  Argos,  and 
again  accused  of  treason  by  the  Spartans;  an  order  to 
arrest  him  was  issued,  and  he  fled  from  Argos  to  Cor- 
cyra,  Thrace,  Kphcsus,  and  arrived  finally  at  Sn-a.  the 
residence  of  tho  Persian  king,  in  a  covered  carriage,  such 
as  was  generally  used  to  convey  women  to  the  royal  ha- 
rem. At  the  Persian  court  there  was  a  party,  headed  by 
the  widow  of  Xerxes,  which  demanded  his  execution  im- 
mediately ;  but  Themistocles  understood  how  to  impress 
tho  reigning  monarch,  Artaxerxes,  so  favorably  that  he 
was  not  only  left  unmolested,  but  received  rich  dotations 
and  acquired  considerable  influence.  Deeply  implicated 
in  the  Persian  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  ho  d. 
suddenly  at  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor  in  449  B.  c. 

CI.KMKXS  PKTF.RSK\. 

Thrnard'  (Lotus  JACQITES),  b.  at  La  Louptiere,  Cham- 
pagne, France,  May  4,  1,777;  studied  chemistry  at  Paris; 
became  teacher  in  tho  Kcole  Polytechnique  in  1788,  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  de  France  in  1804;  was  created  a 
baron  in  1821  and  a  peer  of  France  in  1832.  D.  at  Paris 
June  21,  1857.  Besides  a  number  of  minor  essays  in  An- 
nalei  de  Chimie  and  other  scientific  periodicals,  he  wrote 
Traitf.  flementtiire  de  Chimie  thtoriqne  et  pratique  (4  vnls., 
1813-16),  which  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages ;  and,  in  connection  with  his 
intimate  friend,  Gay-Lussac,  Phyaico-rhemicttt  Renearchef 
made  with  the  Voltn'ic  Pile  (2  vols.,  1811). 

Thenard's  Blue.    See  BLUE  and  COBALT. 

Theo'bald  (LEWIS),  b.  at  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  Eng- 
land, about   1C90;  educated  at  Isleworth,  and  became  a 
lawyer,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature ;  published 
Electro,  a  Trayedi/  (1714),  A  Critical  lUtrnnrte  on  llomrr'l 
[Had  (1714),  A  TranilatioH  of  the  f'irtt  Jlo,,l;  of  the  Odyt. 
icy  (1716),  The  Censor,  a  periodical  (1717),  Memoirt  of 
fi'ir  Walter  Jlaleiyh  (1719),  The  Double  f'ahe hood  (1720), 
a  play  which  he  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  and  some  2( 
other  plays,  none  of  which  had  much  success  or  arc  now 
remembered.     He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  Shakspearian  ed- 
itor, having  published  Shakttpear  Keitored.  or  Sptcimau 
of  Blnndem  committed  and  unamcndcd  in  Pope  •  Edition 
of  this  Poet  (1726),  which  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
Pope,  and  procured  him  the  post  of  hero  of  the  first 
tion  of  the  Dunciad  (1729),  and  in  1733  issued  an  edition 
of  Shakspeare  (7  vols.)  which  completely  super-cdc 
of  Pope.     His  emendations  were  few  in  number,  execu 
with  great  care,  and  are  acknowledged  to  posse 
merit,  having  been  reproduced  without  acknowledgmen 
by  many  subsequent  editors.     D.  in  Sept.,  Ii44. 

Theobroma.    See  BVTTNERIACK.E,  CACAO,  and  ' 
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alcohol.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  heating  between 
two  watch-glasses,  when  it  is  obtained  us  a  dulling  wliite 
sublimate.  Thcobromine  is  a  colorless  crystalline  powder, 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  mill  still  less  so  in 
alcohol  anil  in  ether.  It  lias  a  bitter  tuste,  and  gives  crys- 
talline salts  with  several  of  the  acids.  Upon  heating 
argentic  theobromido  with  iodide  of  methyl,  CAFFEINE 
(which  see)  and  argentic  iodide  are  produced,  which  reac- 
tion is  dci'iiicd  by  some  to  prove  that  caffeine  is  a  methyl 
compound  of  theobromine,  and  not  a  true  homologue  there- 
of, as  might  be  supposed  from  its  formula. 

J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Theoc'ritu§,  b.  at  Syracuse  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  B.  c. ;  resided  for  some  time  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  poet  Aratus  and 
the  favor  of  the  king,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  but  returned 
afterward  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  at  tne  court  of  King. 
Iliero  IT.  He  is  the  originator  of  the  so-called  pastoral 
or  bucolic  poetry.  Besides  22  epigrams,  30  idyls  by  him 
have  come  down  to  us.  These  idyls  give  pictures  of  the 
every-day  life  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry,  and  some  of  them 
have  in  this  respect  a  very  great  interest;  thus,  the  21st 
idyl  contains  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  life 
of  the  Greek  fishermen.  Their  character  is  often  erotic, 
sometimes  tragical,  sometimes  humorous,  even  satirical, 
and  their  form  ranges  from  that  of  an  Anacreontic  song  to 
that  of  a  Sophronian  mime.  Theocritus,  however,  is  not 
only  the  originator  of  this  genre  of  poetry,  but  also  one 
of  its  best  representatives.  His  delineation  and  sentiment 
are  simpler,  sounder,  and  more  veracious  than  those  of 
many  later  productions  of  the  kind.  Yet  his  idyls  bear 
ample  evidence  of  having  been  written  at  the  court,  and 
not  in  the  field.  They  are  not  the  genuine  outbursts  of  the 
fisherman,  the  shepherd,  the  farmer's  boy,  etc.,  but  a  pic- 
ture only  in  which  a  man  finds  comfort  after  being  tired 
out  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  clamors  of  the 

rhilosophical  school.     The  best  editions    are  by  Ahrens 
Leipsic,  1855),  Mcineke  (Berlin,  1856),  Palcy  (Cambridge, 
1869),  and  Fritsche  (Leipsic,  1865).     English  translations 
by  Creech  (1681),  Fawkes  (1767),  Polwhele  (1786),  Chap- 
man (1836),  and  Calverly  (1869). 

Theodolite.  See  HYPSOMETRY,  by  C.  A.  SCHOTT, 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

Theodo'r'a,  b.  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  A.  D.  508,  the 
daughter  of  one  Acacius,  who  took  care  of  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  green  faction  in  Constantinople ;  became  a  panto- 
mimic dancer  after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  was  soon 
as  notorious  for  her  licentiousness  as  celebrated  for  her  tal- 
ent. Having  gone  through  many  adventures,  she  happened 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  prince  Justinian,  and 
by  degrees  she  acquired  so  firm  a  hold  on  his  passions  that 
he  married  her  in  525,  and  when  ho  ascended  the  throne  in 
527  proclaimed  her  empress,  and  required  all  public  func- 
tionaries to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  not  only  in  his  own, 
but  also  in  her  name.  She  was  a  spirited  and  determined 
character,  and  the  Byzantine  historians  generally  agree  in 
ascribing  to  her  a  considerable  influence  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  on  the  government,  even  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. At  all  events,  her  influence  on  the  legislation  of 
Justinian  concerning  the  theatres  is  very  apparent.  At 
that  time  the  theatrical  manager  was  generally  the  owner 
of  the  members  of  his  troop.  They  were  perhaps  not  ex- 
actly his  slaves,  but  he  had  bought  them  while  children  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  perhaps  for  considerable  sums  ; 
he  had  had  them  educated  and  trained  them,  and  they  were 
now  legally  bound  to  repay  him  by  their  services  through 
a  number  of  years.  Thus,  an  illustrious  actor  whose  name 
was  known  in  every  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
and  whose  art  brought  in  large  sums  every  night,  might 
be  himself  not  only  a  poor  man,  but  subjected  to  the  most 
barbarous  and  humiliating  treatment  from  a  manager  from 
whom  he  perhaps  could  not  get  loose  until  he  drifted  away 
an  old,  broken-down,  valueless  wretch.  Still  worse,  the 
managers  generally  traded  in  the  charms  of  their  actresses, 
and  when  Theodora  accompanied  Ecebolus  in  great  state 
to  Pentapolis  as  his  concubine,  and  soon  after  returned 
barefooted  to  Constantinople,  she  had  perhaps  learned  that 
Ecebolus  had  made  two  bargains — one  with  her  and  one 
with  her  manager.  All  this  was  completely  changed  by  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  and  even  the  force  of  contracts 
already  existing  was  broken  by  a  law  which  determined 
that  an  actor  who  became  a  Christian,  and  felt  his  con- 
science hurt  by  his  profession,  could  not  be  compelled  to 
go  upon  the  stage  again.  But  after  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  it  became  impossible  for  the  managers  to  keep  a  troop 
together,  and  in  the  theatres,  where  once  the  free  citizens 
had  performed  their  tragedies  and  comedies  to  the  honor 
of  their  gods,  where  afterward  a  number  of  speculating 
managers  had  exhibited  the  skill  and  the  charms  of  their 
slave-troops  to  the  appetite  of  the  rabble,  the  stage  now 


became  silent  and  empty  after  the  time  of  Theodora.  D.  at 
Constantinople  in  54X.  CLEMKN.S  I'KTKRSES. 

Theodore,  king  of  Abyssinia.  See  ABYSSINIA,  by  A. 
J.  SCHEM. 

Theodore'tns,  b.  about  A.  D.  393  at  Antiochia,  the  only 
son  of  rich  and  influential  parents;  entered  when  only  seven 
years  old  a  monastery  in  his  native  city,  and  was  in  -120 
elected  bishop  of  Cyrus,  or  Cyrrhys  on  the  Euphrates,  where 
he  d.  in  457.  In  the  discharge  of  his  diocesan  duties  ho 
was  eminently  successful,  bringing  back  by  his  eloquence 
and  power  of  persuasion  numbers  of  heretics  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  last,  however,  he  himself  was  accused  of  heresy. 
He  had  a  strong  sympathy  for  Ncstorius,  and  in  449  he 
was  even  deposed  from  his  see  by  the  synod  of  Ephcsus, 
though  he  was  reinstated  by  the  synod  of  Chalccdon  in  151. 
Of  his  works,  comprising  a  history  of  heresies,  a  dialogue 
against  Eutychianism,  commentaries,  etc.,  the  Illttori/  nf 
ll/c  ( -Intfch  from  325  to  ^29  is  the  most  important ;  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1854  in  Bonn's  ''Ecclesiastical  Li- 
brary." Collected  editions  of  his  works  by  Schulzc  and 
Nosselt  (Halle,  1769-74), and  in  Mignc's  1'utroloyie yrecque. 

Theod'oric  the  Great,  b.  about  455,  the  son  of  The- 
odemir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  at  that  time  were  set- 
tled in  Pannonia  and  Mcesia  under  the  authority  of  the 
East  Roman  emperor;  was  educated  at  the  Byzantine  court, 
whither  he  was  sent  as  a  hostage  while  still  a  young  boy, 
and  where  he  spent  about  eleven  years.  In  475  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  king  of  his  nation,  and  for  some  time 
was  a  true  ally  of  Zeno,  the  Constantinopolitan  emperor. 
But  dissensions  soon  arose.  Zeno  feared  the  barbarian 
swarm  which  hung  rather  loose  on  the  outskirts  of  his  em- 
pire, and  in  488  succeeded  in  persuading  Thcodoric  to  re- 
move to  Italy  and  fight  the  usurper  Odoaccr.  Late  in  the 
fall  the  whole  nation  broke  up,  200,000  warriors,  it  is  said, 
on  horseback,  women  and  children  and  all  movable  prop- 
erty loaded  on  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  ;  and  slowly  this 
multitude  moved  toward  the  Alps  to  brilliant  victory  or 
complete  annihilation  ;  a  third  issue  was  an  impossibility. 
Odoacer  wa.s  defeated  in  three  great  battles — at  the  Isonzo, 
near  Aquileia,  Aug.  28,  489;  at  Verona,  Sept.  27.  4S9  ;  and 
on  the  Adda,  Aug.  11,  490.  He  then  shut  himself  up  in 
Ravenna,  was  besieged  there  for  over  two  years,  and  finally 
assassinated  Mar.  5,  493,  at  a  banquet  shortly  after  he  had 
surrendered  himself.  After  his  victories,  Thcodoric  natu- 
rally considered  the  soil  of  Italy  as  belonging  to  himself— 
only  the  persons  and  the  movable  property  were  respected 
in  those  days — and  a  part  of  it,  one-third,  it  is  said,  he  par- 
titioned out  among  his  warriors,  thus  covering  Italy  with 
a  network  of  Gothic  military  colonies.  But  in  other  re- 
spects he  retained  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  he  understood  how  to  work  it.  During  his  long 
reign  Italy  was  not  only  quiet  but  progressive.  In  com- 
merce and  industry,  in  science  and  art,  old  damages  were 
repaired  and  new  undertakings  started.  Cassiodorus,  Bo- 
cthius,  Symmachus,  and  other  literary  men  of  eminence 
lived  at  his  court  in  Verona  as  his  intimate  friends.  In 
his  foreign  policy  he  was  also  wise  and  successful,  and 
among  the  German  tribes  he  became  a  hero  (Dietrich  of 
Jlcrne),  around  whose  name  legends  grew  thick  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  last  days  of  his  life  were  sombre,  how- 
ever. He  and  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged  were  Ari- 
ans,  and  the  Arians  were  persecuted  throughout  the  East- 
ern empire.  He  tried  to  interfere,  but  failed.  Embittered, 
ho  began  to  retaliate  and  persecute  the  orthodox  in  Italy. 
The  pope  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict his  passions,  barbarian  at  the  bottom,  took  fire,  and  he 
d.  at  Ravenna  Aug.  30,  526,  amidst  murder  and  bloodshed. 
The  magnificent  mausoleum  in  which  he  was  interred  is 
still  existing,  at  least  partly,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  authority  in  Italy  the  popes  scattered  to  the  winds 
the  Arian  dust  of  his  body. 

Theodosia,  or  Feodosia.    See  KAFFA. 

Theodo'sius,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  from  whom 
a  line  of  emperors  descended,  was  sent  in  367  by  Valentin- 
ian  I.  to  Britain  ;  expelled  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  had 
invaded  the  province  and  advanced,  plundering  and  devas- 
tating, as  far  S.  as  the  Thames :  drove  them  back  behind 
the  rampart  of  Antoninus;  strengthened  the  military  posi- 
tions on  the  frontiers,  and  restored  security  nnd  order  in  the 
country.  After  his  return  (in  370)  he  was  for  some  time 
stationed  on  the  upper  Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni,  but  in  372  was  sent  to  Africa,  where  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  governor,  Count  Romanus,  had  caused  Firmus, 
one  of  the  principal  Moorish  chiefs  under  Roman  authority, 
to  rise  in  revolt.  Other  chiefs  had  joined  him.  and  Firmus 
even  came  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  Numidin  and  Mau- 
ritania. But  Theodosius  defeated  him  repeatedly  in  a  long 
and  very  difficult  though  also  very  brilliant  campaign,  pur- 
sued him  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  reduced  the  province 
to  submission,  Firmus  strangling  himself  in  despair.  Short- 
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ly  nftcr,  however  (in  376),  Theodosius  himself  was  beheaded 
ili!i::c  hy  order  of  the  emperor  Valens,  lint  fur  some 
unknown  reason.  The  Injury  «f  his  campaigns  in  Britain 
and  Africa  if  told  liy  Ammiamis  M»roelHnnt. — His  son. 
TiiKonosirs  I.,  Tin:  GIIKAT,  Kuiuun  emperor  from  :!T!i  to 
395,  was  I),  in  Spain  in  :'.  l.'i.  cither  lit  Italica,  the  birthpla-c 
of  Trajan,  <>r  sit  Cauca  in  (!nlici:i,  and  educated  in  his  fu- 
ther's  camp.  He  cavlv  rcechcd  an  independent  command 
in  Hoeiia,  and  distinguished  bimielf  by  a  great  v  ict.iry  over 
the  Srmnatians  in  :!7-l,  but  :iftcr  the  execution  of  his  father 
in  :!Tii  lie  retired  from  jiulilic  life  nnd  returned  to  his  native 
nl:i  e.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Valcns  in  the  battle 
i'if  II:idriauo|ioli-  'in  :17S),  (i ratian  recalled  him  to  the  court, 
made  him  commander-in-chief  against  the  Goths,  nnd  even 
declared  him  Ani/nrtii*  (Jan.  19,  379),  placing  Egypt,  Asia, 
Thrive,  Macedonia,  ami  Dacia  under  his  sceptre.  The  new 
emperor  of  the  East  was  very  successful.  By  shrewd  ne- 
gotiations he  dissolved  the  union  between  the  Ostrogoths 
and  the  Visigoths,  drew  the  latter  over  to  his  side,  and  in- 
corporated a  considerable  number  of  them  in  the  Roman 
army,  overpowered  the  former,  and  finally  (in  382)  suc- 
ceeded in  settling  all  the  Goths  as  peaceful  allies  and  c<m- 
ati  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  In 
'•;.*",.  linitian  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Maximus  at  Lyons, 
and  Thcodosius  acknowledged  the  usurper  as  emperor  of 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  but  secured  Africa,  Italy,  and 
lllyricuin  for  (iratian's  brother,  Valentinian  II.  In  387, 
however,  Maximus  broke  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  and  the 
weak  Valentinian  II.  and  his  mother  Justina,  who  was  the 
true  regent,  of  the  empire,  fled  for  safety  to  Theodosius. 
Theodosius,  who  had  first  been  married  to  a  Spanish  wo- 
man, Placillu.  who  bore  him  Areadius,  Honorius,  and  Pul- 
clieria,  but  who  now  was  a  widower,  became  so  infatuated 
with  Valentinian's  beautiful  sister,  Galla,  that  he  promised 
to  restore  him  to  the  throne  in  order  to  obtain  her  hand. 
Maximus  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  in  388,  and  Vnl- 
entinian  If.  was  reinstated  as  emperor  of  the  West,  but  in 
392  was  killed  by  Arbogastes,  who,  notventuring  to  assume 
the  purple  himself,  raised  the  rhetorician  Kngenius  to  the 
throne.  Theodosius  hesitated  long  before  he  entered  on  a 
new  war,  but  in  394  he  marched  against  Eugenius  and  Ar- 
hogaste?,  and  defeated  them  at  Aquileia,  thereby  uniting 
thu  whole  Roman  empire  under  his  sceptre.  He  died 
shortly  after,  however  (Jan.  17,  395),  at  Milan,  leaving  the 
Kastern  empire  to  Areadius,  the  Western  to  Honorius. 
Theodosius  was  very  zealous  in  all  religious  matters,  and 
this  contributed,  probably,  more  than  his  political  and  mil- 
itary sure-esses,  to  his  great  fame  with  tho  after-world. 
Constantinople  was  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  Arianism, 
but  tho  emperor  was  educated  and — shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne — baptized  into  the  orthodox  Church. 
Damophilns,  the  Arian  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
deposed,  exiled,  and  succeeded  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzcn 
in  .'180.  In  381  an  ecumenical  council  was  held  in  Con- 
stantinople to  confirm  the  Nicene  Creed  and  condemn  all 
different  opinions;  and  afterward  edict  followed  edict,  de- 
posing  and  exiling  all  Arian  priests,  installing  inquisitors 
to  wat-di  over  the  orthodoxy  of  the  congregations,  ordering 
the  demolition  of  all  pagan  temples,  punishing  the  Mani- 
chivans  with  death,  etc.  During  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  orthodox  Church  of  the  religion  of  love  feasted  on  per- 
secutions and  devastations. — His  grandson,  THEODOSTUS  II. 
(4IN-450),  b.  in  401,  succeeded  his  father,  Areadius,  as  em- 
peror of  Constantinople.  Ho  was  weak,  almpst  silly,  and 
divided  his  time  between  prayers,  hunting,  and  calligraphic 
exercises.  The  government  was  carried  on  by  his  sister, 
Pulcheria  (b.  in  399,  declared  Aur/usta  in  414),  and  for 
some  time  by  his  wife,  Eudoxia.  The  Codex  Theodos!anii», 
a  collection  of  all  the  constitutions  issued  since  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantino,  was  promulgated  in  438. 

Thcog'nis  nourished  at  Mcgara  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c.  He  was  both  by  birth  and  conviction 
an  aristocrat,  and  during  the  great  political  convulsions 
which  his  native  city  passed  through  at  that  time  he  shared 
tho  fortunes  of  his  party.  Having  been  exiled  by  the  dem- 
ocrats, he  visited  Euboea,  Sparta,  and  Sicily,  but  returned 
to  Megara  when  the  oligarchs  once  more  came  into  power, 
and  d.  there  after  490.  Of  his  poems,  all  belonging  to  the 
elegiac  and  gnomic  kind  of  poetry,  1388  verses  are  still 
extant,  mostly  relating  to  the  political  incidents  of  his  life. 
Edited  by  Wclcker  (Frankfort,  1826),  in  Schneidewin's 
Delti'tti*  Poetnrum  (,'i-trrnrum  (1838),  and  in  Bcrgk's  Poeta 
Lyriri  I! ,-,,;•;  ( 1S68) ;  translated  in  Theoynie  Jleititatut  by 
Frcre  (Malta,  1842). 

Thcol'ogy  [Or.  &t6t,  "God,"  and  \6yoi,  "word"]  sig- 
nifies, literally,  "discourse  concerning  God."  Tho  term 
has  come  down  to  us  from  tho  Greek  philosophers,  who 
used  it  in  the  sense  of  "account  of  the  gods."  Plato  so 
used  it  in  speaking  of  what  Homer  arid  Hesiod  in  their 
poems  have  said  of  the  gods,  though  ho  also  employs  the 
word  "mythology,"  which  by  common  consent  has  been 


adopted  by  Christian  writers  as  the  more  appropriate  term. 
The  word  "  theology  "  seems  to  have  first  come  distinctly 
into  Christian  u-e  (luring  the  great  contrm  ei -ic-  in  the 
fourth  century  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his 
relation  to  the  (io.lheai!.  the  term  then  inclining  -omeiino-s 
the  doc-trine  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  MS  distinguished 
from  his  human  nature  (otKoroMia),  and  sometimes  the  doc- 
trine of  tho  Trinity.  Theodore!  in  the  tifth  century  ap 

pears  to  have  1 n  the  tir-t  to  n-e  the  term   in  the  -cnso  of 

"doctrine  of  God."  He  proposes  and  discucseH  the  ques- 
tion, Why  Moses  did  not  preface  hi-  account  of  tho  crea- 
tion with  (droAoy^a)  the  doctrine  of  God — i.r.  with  some  ex- 
plicit teaching  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  J 
It  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century  that  theology  assumed 
something  like  the  coniprelicnsi\cne-.-  of  its  modern  mean- 
ing. Abclard,  having  prepared  a  compend  of  his  lecture! 
on  some  of  the  then  most  prominent  il'M-tntr  nt  taith, 
entitled  it  "Christian  Theology  "  ( l'ln-i*tniiin  '/'/,,.,/. 
From  the  time  of  Abclard  the  term  rapidly  widened  in 
meaning  till  it  came  to  include  all  that  is  now  compre- 
hended under  it.  Theology  now  denotes  not  merely  the 
doctrine  of  God,  or  theology  proper,  hut  also  the  doctrine 
of  man  in  his  relations  to  God,  or  anthropology ;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  salvation  of  man  through  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ,  or  sotcriology ;  tho  doctrines  of  the  final  states 
of  all  men,  or  eschatology  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
its  constitution  and  government,  or  ceclesiology.  The- 
ology may  therefore  be  defined  as  tho  science  which  treats 
of  God  and  man  in  all  their  known  relations  to  each  other. 
It  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  "the  science  of  tho  su- 
pernatural," and  very  commonly  as  "the  science  of  re- 
ligion." The  last  two  definitions,  however,  arc  vague  and 
inexact;  both,  with  any  definiteness  of  moaning,  would 
necessarily  include  much  that  does  not  properly  belong  to 
theology,  and  omit  still  more  that  does.  The  last  named, 
"the  science  of  religion,"  from  its  apparent  simplicity  and 
comprehensiveness,  has  gained  great  popular  currency, 
which  has  also  been  promoted  by  indefinite  notions  as  to 
the  nature  of  both  religion  and  theology. 

Religion  exists  as  an  inward  state  of  feeling — a  sense 
of  duty  toward  a  Being  or  beings  regarded  as  divine  and 
supreme — and  also  as  an  outward  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing in  acts  of  worship  and  service.  The  science  of  religion, 
therefore,  should  analyze  and  classify  the  various  religions 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  convictions  and  feelings  of 
men,  of  which  their  religions  are  simply  the  natural  ex- 
pression. Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  exclusively 
with  the  facts,  whether  of  consciousness  or  of  revelation, 
from  which  religion,  both  subjective  and  objective,  pro- 
ceeds, and,  educing  the  truths  and  principles  which  the 
facts  embody,  it  formulates  and  groups  them  into  the  doc- 
trines which  constitute  theology. 

The  right  of  theology  to  bo  called  a  science,  which  in  late 
years  has  been  warmly  disputed,  can  be  determined  only 
by  answering  the  two  following  questions  :  first.  Can  the 
facts  with  which  it  has  to  do  bo  proved  to  be  indubitably 
real,  and  what  they  are  supposed  to  be?    and  secondly, 
Can  the  methods  which  it  adopts  in  dealing  with  its  facts 
be  shown  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  laws 
of  mind ''.     In  its  broad  sense  as  a  science  it  must  gather 
its  facts  from  tho  wide  fields  of  nature,  consciousness,  and 
the  sacred  Scriptures.     In  a  narrower  and  commoner  sense 
of  the  term  its  facts,  according  to  one  class  of  theologians, 
are  to  bo   found  only  in   tho  sacred  Scriptures,  and  are 
strictly  historical;  according  to  another  class,  even  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  the  facts  of  tho  moral  con- 
sciousness should  not  b«  overlooked  ;  this  latter  class,  hold- 
ing that   the  ultimate  and  decisive  appeal  must  ever  be 
to  the  Scriptures,  yet  maintaining  that  the  facts  of  I 
moral   consciousness   when   properly   scrutinized   will 
found  to  be  explanatory,  supplemental,  and  corroborative 
of  those  of  tho  Scriptures.     Now,  as  to  the  facts,  so  far  as 
they  are  historical  they  arc  amenable  to  the  bar  of  cntn 
just  like  tho  facts  of  any  other  history,  and  must 
their  trustworthiness  by  precisely  the  same  kind  of  e 
dence ;  and  so  far  as  they  are  from  the  moral  consci 
ness,  they  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  one,  and  t 
be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  analyses  and  tests 
other  facts  of  mind.     As  to  methods,  there  is  the  . 
liability  to  error  in  theology  as  in  any  other  science.     Jiut 
out  of  various  possible  methods  in  dealing  with  the  phe 
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of  ethics,  be  possible,  there  may  also  be  a  science  of 
Science  differs  from  mere  knowledge  in  the  degree  o 
cetUude  and  exactness.     It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
the  essential  principles  of  theology  are  less  certain  or  les. 
capable  of  exLt  statement  than  those  of  any  other  .c.ence. 
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THEOLOGY. 


The  chief  ground  for  denial  of  the  right  of  theology  to  be 
callc  I  ii  science  is  fmind  in  its  liability  to  resort  to  theory 
wlK'ii  facts  arc  wanting,  uml  to  hypothesis  in  the  absence 
of  evidence.  Its  danger  of  becoming  in  this  way  uuscicii- 
tilic  is  doubtless  greater  than  that  of  most  other  sciences. 
The  facts  <pf  revelation  on  which  the  science  of  theology 
rests  presuppose  and  imply  all  those  fundamental  facts  of 
hrin-  which  it  is  the  office  of  ontology  (metaphysics)  to  in- 
terpret ;  and  of  these  facts  some  kind  of  explanation  or 
philnsoph v  is  to  every  enlightened  mind  a  necessity.  The 
theologian  must  have  his  explanation,  and  it  is  to  him  the 
source  of  his  greatest  danger  of  becoming  unscientific.  His 
metaphysic  is  perpetually  suggesting  to  him  its  method  of 
rounding  his  theology  into  the  completeness  of  a  system. 
To  what  is  strictly  scientific  in  his  theology  he  is  continu- 
ally tempted  to  add  what  is  purely  theoretic.  It  is  because 
theology  lias  been  so  em-umbered  by  what  is  purely  theo- 
retic— by  theories  of  the  Trinity,  theories  of  sin,  and 
theories  of  the  Divine  Providence,  of  the  atonement,  of 
regeneration,  etc. — that  its  right  to  be  entitled  a  science 
has  been  disputed.  But  to  any  one  who  looks  impartially 
at  the  materials  out  of  which  theology  builds,  and  at  the 
inductive  method  which  it  may  justly  adopt,  its  right  to 
be  called  a  science  would  seem  to  be  as  clear  as  that  of  any 
other  species  of  knowledge. 

Theology  has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  which  have 
been  designated  according  to  the  supposed  sources  of  their 
materials.  Thus,  we  have  NATURAL  THEOLOCJY  (see  article 
by  PRES.  CiiAnuouitNE)  and  revealed  theology.  By  the 
first  is  meant  that  knowledge  of  God,  his  existence,  attri- 
butes, and  government  of  the  world,  which  may  bo  gathered 
from  nature — i.  e.  from  the  external  world  and  from  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man;  and  by  the  second 
is  meant  that  knowledge  of  God  and  man,  and  of  their 
mutual  relations,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Bible 
alone,  or  at  least  that  knowledge  alone  which  the  Bible 
sanctions.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  is  so  clearly  marked  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  Bible  assumes  and  incorporates  into  itself  no 
small  portion  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in 
natural  theology,  and  few  if  any  of  the  sources  of  natural 
theology  have  failed  to  be  irradiated  by  the  light  of  reve- 
lation. It  is  now  wellnigh  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  taught  by  nature  and  what  by  revelation. 

Revealed  theology  has  been  distributed  into  a  variety  of 
species,  each  of  which  has  received  its  designation  either 
from  its  special  aim  or  from  its  special  method  of  treatment. 
Thus,  to  particularise,  we  have  systematic  theology,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  reduce  all  revealed  truths  to  a  series 
of  statements  that  together  shall  constitute  an  organized 
whole;  dogmatic,  which  aims  pre-eminently  to  state  what  is 
authoritatively  taught,  whether  by  the  Scriptures,  the  coun- 
cils, or  the  creeds ;  philosophical,  in  which  the  formal  state- 
ments of  truth  are  more  or  less  directly  determined  either 
by  the  postulates  or  by  the  conclusions  of  some  special 
system  of  philosophy ;  metaphysical,  in  which  the  aim  is 
to  substantiate  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  by  an  appeal  to 
those  primitive  cognitions  and  primary  beliefs  which  the 
Bible  always  assumes;  speculative,  in  which  theory  predom- 
inates over  Scripture  and  all  other  authority;  rational, 
which  gives  to  human  reason  the  highest  authority  in  de- 
termining what  is  theological  truth;  biblical,  which,  in- 
different alike  to  philosophy  and  dogma,  and  making  sys- 
tem but  a  secondary  consideration,  aims  simply  to  state 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible  :  doctrinal,  which  contents  itself 
with  simply  formulating  its  statements  of  truth  with  a 
view  to  their  being  understood  and  accepted ;  and  practical, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  so  to  shape  its  statements 
of  truth  as  to  secure  conformity  of  life  with  what  is  stated; 
polemical,  which  is  quite  as  intent  on  overthrowing  the 
positions  of  other  systems  as  in  defending  its  own;  moral 
is  a  designation  which  has  now  among  Protestants  fallen 
into  general  disuse,  but  once  denoted  a  discussion  of  moral 
law  and  human  duty  as  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  covered  ground 
which  is  now  occupied  by  moral  philosophy  or  Christian 
ethics;  and  historical,  which  traces  doctrines  through 
the  controversies  amid  which  they  were  enunciated,  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  were  formulated.  The 
term  theology,  unaccompanied  by  an  epithet,  now  com- 
monly denotes  a  completed  series  of  the  classified  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Doctrines  are  formal  statements 
of  Christian  truth,  and  scientific  theology  consists  of  the 
whole  circle  of  doctrines  arranged  according  to  some  de- 
terminate plan. 
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Theology  as  a  science  has  had  a  clearly-marked  history 
-a  history  covering  special  controversies  under  which 
specific  doctrines  took  form,  and  those  broader  and  less 
violent  discussions  in  which  all  doctrines,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  metaphysical  philosophies,  were  adjusted  into  the 
various  systems  which,  taken  together,  now  constitute  the 


science  as  a  whole.  This  history,  beginning  with  the  time 
immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  naturally  di- 
vides itself  into  three  great  periods,  the  first  extending  to 
A.  D.  730,  the  second  from  73U  to  1517,  and  the  third  from 
1517  to  our  own  time.* 

During  the  first  period,  theology  was  in  its  forming  state. 
No  complete  treatise  on  it  was  then  written.  The  m 
approach  to  one  was  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  (;:',i;. 
lie  wrote  what  ho  styled  "Three  Books  of  Sentences" 
(7'rea  Libri  Sciitentiarum),  but  it  was,  as  its  title  indicated, 
a  mere  collection  of  extracts  from  the  Church  Fathers! 
The  period,  however,  was  not  unproductive  of  results.  It 
gave  to  the  Church  universal  that  admirable  digest  of 
Christian  faith  called  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Among  the 
churches  of  the  East  were  elaborated  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  were 
formulated  in  the  creeds  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
325,  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  Chaicedon  in  451.  Within 
the  same  period  also — that  is,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifth  century — the  equally  important  doctrines  of  an- 
thropology (specifically  of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  its  effects 
on  the  human  race)  were  discussed,  chiefly  among  the 
churches  of  the  West  under  the  leadership  of  Augustine 
and  Pela.gius.  Augustine  maintained  that  all  men  sinned 
in  Adam;  that  by  his  fall  all  were  physically  and  morally 
corrupted  (original  sin),  and  incapacitated  to  will  or  do 
aught  but  evil ;  that  all  there  is  of  good  in  any  one  is  by 
sovereign  grace  in  fulfilment  of  a  predestinating  purpose. 
Pclagius,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  Adam  alone 
was  injured  by  the  fall ;  that  every  one  of  his  descendants 
begins  life  with  a  nature  as  pure  as  his  was,  and  with  a 
will  as  free  to  choose  good  as  evil ;  that  grace  simplv  as- 
sists natural  power,  and  is  bestowed  on  those  who  by  right 
use  of  natural  power  deserve  it.  Augustinism  was  adopted 
as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  Scmi-Pelagianism  denied  the  positions 
of  Augustine  and  softened  the  statements  of  Pelagius. 
Wiggers  in  his  history  of  the  three  views  aptly  savs: 
"Augustinism  makes  man  to  lie  morally  </<"'/  .-  lYlai^ian- 
ism  makes  him  to  be  morally  well;  Semi-Pelagianism 
makes  him  to  be  morally  ill." 

The  second  period  (from  730  to  1517)  produced  three 
great  writers  on  theology — viz.  John  of  Damascus,  Peter 
the  Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  John  (d.  754)  wrote 
what  he  styled  "An  Accurate  Summary  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith"  ('E*c6ocris  axpi/3ijs  T^«  optfoSofov  IKcTTew?,  or  I)e  Oftlto- 
doxn  Fide).  lie  is  the  only  writer  of  note  on  systematic 
theology  which  the  Greek  Church  has  ever  produced.  Ho 
drew  his  materials  from  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  chietly 
from  the  three  great  Cappadocian  teachers,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Basil  the  Great.  Ho  wa« 
the  first  to  apply  the  formulas  of  Aristotle  to  theolog- 
ical investigation,  and  thus  to  introduce  the  dialectic  or 
scholastic  method.  His  views  of  the  moral  state  and  abil- 
ity of  man,  like  those  of  all  the  Greek  Fathers,  are  much 
less  rigid  than  those  of  Augustine.  His  work  is  chiefly  of 
value  to  one  who  would  understand  the  history  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ.  Peter  the  Lombard  (d. 
1164)  compiled  from  the  Latin  Fathers,  chiefly  from  Au- 
gustine and  Gregory  the  Great,  what  he  styled  "Four 
Books  of  Sentences"  (Quatnor  Libri  Seutetvtiarum).  His 
method  is  formal  and  dialectic,  but  he  shows  great  acute- 
ness  and  skill  in  his  aim  at  reconciling  the  opposing  views 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes — an  aim  the  opposite  of 
that  of  Abelard  (d.  1142),  who  had  sought  in  his  "  Yes  and 
No"  (Sic  et  A'oti)  to  array  the  Fathers  against  one  an- 
other. -  The  work  of  Peter  became  the  great  authority  in 
the  Roman  Church,  the  ablest  theologians  for  a  long  time 
contenting  themselves  with  simply  commenting  on  it.  But 
the  greatest  of  mediaeval  theologians,  perhaps  one  of  the 
ablest  of  any  age,  was  Thomas  A<|uimis  (d.  1274).  Ho 

wrote,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time,  elaborate  i i- 

mentaries  on  the  Sentence*  of  the  Lombard,  to  which  he 
also  gave  the  alternative  title  of  "  Sum  of  Theology  " 
(Smiuiia  Theologix).  He  is  pre-eminently  scholastic  in 
method,  but  transparent  in  thought  and  exhaustive  in  treat- 
ment. The  Lombard  simply  recognized  the  rising  contro- 
versy between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists :  Aquinas 
was  a  pronounced  and  earnest  Realist.  He  was  also  more 
Augustinian  in  his  anthropology  than  Lombard,  and,  ,-i  t- 
ting  aside  the  mythical  theory  of  the  atonement,  which 
Lombard  had  accepted  from  the  F'athers,  and  which  made 
the  death  of  Christ  to  have  been  a  ransom  paid  to  Satan, 

*  With  a  broader  dotinition  of  theology  than  the  one  adopted 
n  this  article,  we  might  distribute  under /our  periods,  making 
the  first  to  be  the  ajrostolic  period,  in  which  case  we  could  dwell, 
after  the  manner  of  Neander  (see  his  P/uiiiiui/  and  Trainim/  nf 
the  Christian  Church),  on  the  theological  diversities  of  mcthncl  in 
the  apostolic  teaching.  Modern  Germans  have  carried  this  no- 
tion of  an  apostolic  period  of  theology  to  the  extent,  of  writing 
treatises  on  the  theology  of  Jesus  as'distinguishable  from  that 
ot  the  apostles. 
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he  maintained,  and  established  for  all  time  since,  the  An- 
sclmic  theory,  that,  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  satisfaction 
for  sin  to  the  justice  of  (!od.  The  mythical  theory  had 
prevailed  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Ansclni,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  IIO'J),  elaborated 
the  theory  whieh  now  bears  his  name,  and  the  final  aecc|,i 
air  r  of  which  made  as  distinctly,  though  less  violently,  an 
e|,,,i-h  in  the  progress  of  theological  science  as  had  been 
made  more  than  sr\cn  centuries  before  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Aiigustinian  views  of  human  nature.  The  ,S'iuu«i>i  cjf 
Aijiiinas  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Koman 
(  iiiholic  Church. 

The  third  great  period,  covering  the  last  350  years,  has 
hern  more  fruitful  of  treatises  on  scientific  theology,  and 
has  couti -Minted  more  to  its  progress,  than  all  the  Chris- 
tian centuries  preceding.  1'iitil  the  sixteenth  eentury 
only  two  great  doctrines  or  groups  of  doctrines  \i/.  of 
(in  I.  including  the  Trinity,  Christology,  etc..  ami  of  man, 
including  sin.  free-will,  sovereign  grace,  ete. — had  been 
ciini|,rehcnsively  discussed.  The  Reformation  under  Ln- 
tlier  turned  on  controversies  over  the  doctrines  of  sotc- 
riology,  or  of  the  divine  method  of  making  the  work  of 
Chri-t  :i\ailable  for  men.  The  Koman  Church,  under 
guidance  of  mediiuval  theologians,  had  come  to  make  the 
process  of  salvation  to  be  a  mere  external  work  (an  opui 
1,1,1  i-nfnin]  wrought  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.  Lu- 
ther maintained  that  it  could  bo  wrought  only  through  a 
personal  faith  (a  ful'-n  jimlijieani).  In  prosecution  of  the 
controver.sv  the  Reformers,  cutting  loose  from  scholastic 
theology,  entered  at  once  on  the  study  of  the  liible  and 
lit'  Christian  truth  for  themselves.  The  first  Protestant 
treatise  on  scientific  theology,  the  "  Common  Places" 
(/.»'('  Ciiiiiiiiniii*)  of  Melanchthon,  had  its  origin  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  the  chief 
objeet  of  which  was  to  collate  and  expound  such  passages 
ot  the  Epistle  as  bore  directly  on  the  questions  in  dispute. 
(lut  of  the  biblical  studies  of  the  Reformers,  German,  Swiss, 
and  Freni'h  alike,  grew  those  statements  of  sotoriological 
doctrines  now  found  in  all  systems  of  Protestant  theology. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  theology 
presents  itself  under  three  clearly-defined  types — the  Lu- 
thernn,  the  Reformed  (the  Calvinist),  and  the  Koman 
Catholic.  At  the  beginning  of  Protestantism  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Calvinists  were  essentially  one  in  doc- 
trine. Both  adopted  the  Augustinian  views  of  sin  and 
grace,  and  both  held  firmly  to  the  Nicene  and  Chalcedon 
creeds.  Luther  was  himself  pre-eminently  Augustinian, 
and  even  wrote  a  book  (De  Servo  Arbitrio)  to  prove  that 
tin  will  of  man  is  enslaved.  And  Melanchthon,  when  he 
wrote  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci,  as  well  as  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (Conftnio  Augitstana)  and  the  apology  for  it 
(.\/nili></ii<  t'nnfmionii),  was  no  less  Augustinian.  But 
Luther  propounded  and  defended  a  doctrine  of  the  real 
pre-ence  of  the  body  and  blood  in  the  Lord's  Supper  under 
the  title  of  eonsubstantiation;  and  Melanchthon,  gradually 
swerving  from  the  Augustinian  views  of  sin  and  irresistible 
LTHCC  ( mom-raisin),  maintained  the  existence  of  a  co-opera- 
tivc  power  of  the  human  will  in  regeneration  (synergism), 
and  favored  the  Reformed  view  of  the  Supper  rather  than 
the  Lutheran  ;  the  Reformed,  under  the  lead  of  Calvin, 
adhered  to  Augustine's  views  of  human  nature,  and  main- 
tained that  in  the  Supper  the  Lord  is  present,  not  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  communicant 
through  partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements;  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  slight  at  first, 
rapidly  widened  into  complete  separation.  The  historical 
progress  of  dogmatic  theology  may  bo  traced  under  the 
three  above-mentioned  types — -the  Roman,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist. 

Tin'  llnmiin. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which 
theological  studies  had  fallen  into  neglect,  was  roused  into 
immediate  activity  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Reformation. 
But  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-93)  it  re- 
affirmed the  theology  of  its  mediaeval  writers,  particularly 
of  Aquinas,  and  authorized  the  preparation  of  the  Roman 
Catechism  (Cuti'i-liix/uuH  Jtoniftittis),  which  popularizes  and 
reiterates  (lie  decrees  of  the  council.  Its  great  writers,  such 
as  Hellarmine  and  Petavius,  contented  themselves  with 
;i  -!MI«^  on  the  defensive,  simply  reaffirming  the  dogmas  of 
I  he  i  'Imrch,  and  the  interpretations  which  priestly  authority 
had  put  upon  them. 

Thf  Lutheran. — The  Loci  of  Melanchthon,  first  published 
in  1521,  became  at  once  the  great  Lutheran  authority, 
and  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  learned  and  able  treatises. 
It  was  clear  in  thought,  admirable  in  style,  and  entirely 
free  from  every  trace  of  scholasticism  both  in  language 
and  method.  Sixty  editions  in  Latin  arid  a  largo  number 
(estimated  at  more  than  twenty)  of  translations  into  Ger- 
ni;in  were  published  during  its  author's  lifetime.  The 
later  editions  were  so  changed  from  the  earlier  as  to  make 
it  almost  another  work.  Theologians  immediately  succeed- 


ing Melanchthon  contented  themselves  with  writing  • 
mentaries  on  the  /,„'•;  .•  but  duiin.j  the  L'IMI  _i,.:ir.  following 
his    death    (d.    l:,(i|)   the   Lutheran    Church    abounded    in 
great  writers  on   thcologv ,  many  of  whom   were   noted   lor 
their  learning  as  well  as  for  their  extraordinary  gra-p  and 
acutcness  of  intellect.     <  if  the-e  may  be  nn-nlionfd,  < 
nitz,  (icrhard,  Callixtus,  Calovius.  Queostodt,  and  others. 
Of  these  authors,  some  si. led  in   their  anthropology   with 
Luther,  but  the   majority  with  Melanchthon,  while   almo-t 
unanimously  they  went  with  Luther  in  bin  viewg  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,     lint  the  simultaneous  appear- 
ance of  Rationalism  and  I'icti-m  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  interrupted   the  sluggish  How  of  I.u 
thcran  theology,  few  or  no  (realises  of  any  special  value 
for  a  half  century  or  more  from  that  date  having  made 
their  appearance.      The   Rationalists   were  too  intent   on 
their  work  of  destruction  to  construct  a  seientilir  the 
and  the  Pietists,  regarding  religion  as  much  more  a  matter 
of  the  heart  than  of  the  intellect,  were  iiulillcrent  t  .  d»c 
trinal  discussions.     The  only  strictly  rationalist  treat, 
systematic  theology  worthy  of  note  was  that  of  \Veg.-chri- 
der   (Itixtiiiitinit'i    Tin"!  ,  :,,„.,    />,,,,  ,,,./,,,    ;    th0 

Pietists  produced  no  dogmatic  treatise;  but  Pietism  and 
Rationalism  have,  one  or  the  other,  largely  determined  the 
methods  and  conclusions  of  subsequent  trc;,' 

The  Reformed  (Citlrlnitt). — At  the  head  of  all  the  Re- 
formed theologians,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  loma,  --i 
all  Protestant  as  well,  stands  John  Call  in.  lie  was 
eleven  years  old  when  Melancbthon  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Lori,  and  was  but  twenty-seven  when  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  own  funliliiltt  of  7'/i<-<. /<»/•/ 
(Cltriittittine  lieliijionis  In»titutitf).  Few  if  any  writers  on 
theology  have  surpassed  him  in  transparency  of  thought, 
in  depth  or  breadth  of  view,  in  strength  of  grasp,  or  in 
logical  force  and  consistency.  The  Reformed  theology  has 
gained  wide  currency  among  different  nations.  Its  adhe- 
rents had  so  multiplied  aud  organized  themselves  into 
Churches  under  Calvinistic  creeds  among  different  nations 
as  to  admit,  with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy,  of  national 
designations.  Thus  we  have  the  Swiss-French  or  Genevan 
Church,  founded  by  Calvin  (be  published  at  Geneva  the 
revised  edition  of  his  Catechism  (1541),  the  Creedt,  C'un- 
«e>tsn«  Titjm-inns  (1549),  Constntut  (ieneretisit  (1552),  and 
the  revised  and  standard  edition  of  bis  Inttitutc*  (Ijj'.i)j ; 
the  Anglican,  which  through  Cranuier  and  Ridley  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  1551 ;  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  whieh  crystallized  around  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  15(52;  the  hutch  (Netherlands),  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Synod  of  I>ort,  1618,  and  afterward  signalized 
itself  by  the  origin  of  the  fiederal  theory  or  covenant  sys- 
tem, 1648;  the  Anglo-Scotch,  whieh  proclaimed  itself  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism,  1646-48;  and 
finally,  we  have  the  American  type  of  theology,  which, 
having  begun  under  the  Westminster  Symbols  (the  Con- 
gregationalisttt  adopting  them  1648,  and  the  Presbyterians 
1729,  while  the  Dutch  brought  with  them  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  and  the  Episcopalians  the  XXXIX.  Articles), 
now  presents  itself  under  new  and  ever-increasing  variations. 

The  Calvinist  theology,  unlike  the  Lutheran,  has  been 
subject  to  many  modifications,  and  has  subdivided  itself 
into  a  variety  of  schools.    Some  of  these  modifications  have 
had  their  origin  in  reactions  against  extremes  of  view  or 
of  method,  and  others  have  resulted  from  the  influence  of 
special  schools  of  speculative  philosophy,  to  whieh  the  Re- 
formed theology  has  always  been  much  more  sensitive  than 
the  Lutheran.     Thus,  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Calvinist  writers  of  the  Netherlands  had  be- 
come excessively  scholastic  and  formal.     In  opposition  to 
their  method,  Coocejus  (in   Gorman   A'oc/i,  and  English 
Cook)  conceived  the  foederal  method  or  the  system  of  cove- 
nants— a  covenant  of  works  between  God  and  man,  and  a 
covenant  of  grace  between  God  and  Christ — a  method  which 
he  regarded  as  founded  on  the  historical  order  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.  Francis  liurman  at  Utrecht  and  Herman  Witsius  at 
Leyden  adopted  the  foederal  theory.    The  Cartesian  philoso- 
phy, just  then  engaging  the  attention  of  Europe,  was  n 
cepted  by  the  Fcederalists,  who  adopted  it  so  far  as  it  taught 
the  capacity  of  the  unaided  reason  of  man  to  know  God  • 
his  character ;  the  Scholastics  assailed  it,  Voetiui  and 
Mastricht  (who  styled  it  the  gangrene  of  theology 
specially  bitter  in  their  denunciations.     And   whi 
Netherlands  were  agitated  with  controversies  i 
lasticism,  foederalism,  and  Cartesianism,  the  lalvi 
France  were  equally  moved  by  disputes  over  the  t. 
tinctivcly  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  ai 
putation.     The  professors  at  Saumur  persisted  in  mod 
[ions  of  the  then  current  statements  of  both  these  doc 
Amyraldus  (Amyraut)    rejected    absolute   prede; 
but  propounded  in  its  stead  a  predestination  conditioned 
by  a  hypothetic  or  ideal  universalism.     As«>ciated  n 
Amyraut  at  Saumur  was  Placajua  (La  Place),  who  denied 
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the  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation — i.  e.  the  notion  of  a 
direct  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  innocent  descend- 
ants— and  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  mediate  imputation — 
i.  e.  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  his  descendants  as 
made  guilty  by  an  inherited  evil  nature  (a  doctrine  held  by 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  certain  writers,  including  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  country).  The  views  of  both  Amyraut  and  Placicus 
were  opposed  by  Rivetus  in  France,  by  Francis  Turretin  at 
Geneva,  and  by  J.  II.  Heidegger  at  Zurich.  Against  them, 
Heidegger  was  appointed  by  the  Swiss  to  draw  up  a  new 
symbolical  book,  the  Consensus  ffelvcticiu,  which  was  much 
dii 
thi 


great  authority  among  a  class  who  in  tins  country  and 
Scotland  claim  to  be  pre-eminently  orthodox  and  Calvin- 
istie)  adopted  the  covenant  theory  of  Coccejus  and  affirmed 
immediate  imputation  and  absolute  predestination.  Again, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  philoso- 
phy of  Leibnitz  having  been  adopted  and  adjusted  to  theo- 
logical inquiries  by  Wolff,  some  of  the  Swiss  theologians 
followed  the  Wolffian  method.  Wolff  had  maintained,  and 
attempted  to  show  by  a  most  elaborate  treatise,  that  the 
truths  of  natural  theology  were  capable  of  demonstration, 
and  that  revealed  theology,  resting  on  natural,  could  thus 
be  made  to  stand  on  a  basis  of  science  and  certainty.  But 
Wolff  had  also  resolved  all  theological  truths,  whether  of 
revealed  or  of  natural  religion,  into  mere  abstract  princi- 
ples and  definitions  ;  and  the  theologians  who  constructed 
their  systems  after  his  method,  while  making  a  great  show 
of  logic,  reduced  theology  to  a  mere  system  of  formal  and 
arid  propositions.  Notably  of  this  class  were  Daniel  Wyt- 
tenbach  and  J.  F.  Stapfer  of  Berne.  Schlciermacher,  under 
the  triple  influence  of  rationalism,  pantheism,  and  the  Mo- 
ravian teaching  of  his  youth,  gave  to  the  German  Reformed 
theology,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  a 
tendency  and  a  modification  which  still  continue.  Ho  medi- 
ated, however,  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
system,  thus  influencing  to  some  extent  the  methods  and 
results  of  both.  His  example  in  mediation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Nitzsch  in  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

Theologies  lit  Antagonism  with  the  Reformed. — Socinian- 
isni. — At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Protestant 
theology  there  was  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
This  opposition  culminated  in  the  person  of  Servetus,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  by  burning.  The  opponents  of  trini- 
tarianism  gathered  in  Transylvania,  and  finally,  organized 
by  Faustus  Socinus  (d.  1604),  became  known  as  Socinians. 
Socinus  wrote  a  brief  treatise  on  theology,  and  a  catechism 
which  comprehended  only  the  points  in  dispute  between 
him  and  the  trinitarians.  The  views  of  the  Socinians  are 
found  in  the  Racovian  Catechism  and  in  the  liibliotheca 
Fratrum  Polonorum. 

Arminianism. — In  reaction  against  the  rigid  high  Cal- 
vinism of  the  Netherlands,  Arminius  denied  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination,  and  propounded  in  its  stead  the 
doctrine  of  a  predestination  founded  on  the  foreknowledge* 
of  God.  Violent  controversies  ensued ;  the  followers  and 
successors  of  Arminius  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
state  authorities ;  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  convened,  and  the 
Remonstrants  were  excluded  from  the  Reformed  Church. 
Episcopius  and  Limborch  elaborated  the  Arminian  theology 
into  a  self-consistent  system. 

Existing  State  of  Theology  among  the  Different  Division* 
of  Christendom. — The  Greek  Church  has  produced  no  com- 
plete system  of  theology.  It  has  contented  itself  with  its 
early  Fathers,  who  discussed  only  christological  questions, 
and  with  John  of  Damascus,  who  compiled  his  treatise  from 
their  writings.  The  Hainan  Catholic  Church,  which  claims 
for  itself  unity  and  stability  of  doctrine,  has  had  its  full 
share  of  conflicting  theories.  To  say  nothing  of  mcdiceval 
controversies,  of  the  bitter  doctrinal  disputes  between  the 
Jansenists  and  their  opponents,  it  is  only  by  ecclesiastical 
power  that  the  dissidence  of  some  of  its  living  writers  from 
the  authority  of  its  dogmas  can  be  kept  in  check.  There 
has  been  no  dearth  of  modern  theological  treatises  in  the 
Roman  Church,  but  the  most  complete  and  ablest  of  them 
all  is  that  of  Cardinal  Perrone  (Prelectiones  Theologicie), 
which  first  appeared  in  1835,  and  of  which  very  many  edi- 
tions have  since  been  published.  It  is  specially  able  in  its 
presentation  of  the  Roman  theory  of  the  Church  and  the 
sacraments.  The  Anglican  Church  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  this  country  have  taken  little  or  no  inter- 
est in  the  cultivation  of  systematic  or  scientific  theology. 
Neither  of  the  three  great  parties  composing  these  churches 
has  any  taste  for  this  kind  of  literature.  Staekhouse,  Tom- 
line,  and  Hey,  whatever  may  have  been  their  influence  in 
the  past,  are  laid  aside  now.  Pearson  on  The  Creed  and 
tho  popular  expositions  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  and  more  recently  by  Brown,  bishop  of  Exeter,  are 


not  in  any  proper  sense  scientific  treatises  on  theology.  The 
f,ttftnran  Church  has  made  but  little  progress  in  its  the- 
ology as  a  whole  since  the  period  of  its  great  writers  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Its  later  writers 
have  either  contented  themselves  with  justifying  the  state- 
ments of  its  creeds  by  citations  from  the  older  authors,  or, 
like  Thomasius  and  Gess,  have  restricted  themselves  to  a 
re-elaboration  of  its  doctrines  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  The  lleformed  theologians  have  in  our  day  been 
actively  engaged  in  a  rcsurvey  of  the  whole  domain  of 
systematic  theology.  Among  the  Germans  may  be  men- 
tioned, of  tho  orthodox  wing,  Ebrard,  Lange,  and  lleppc, 
and  of  the  rationalist,  Sehwcizer  and  Schenkel.  Cnlvinist 
treatises  on  systematic  theology  in  the  English  language 
still  continue  to  abound.  Among  the  Calvinist  denomina- 
tions of  this  country  the  study  of  systematic  theology  is 
pursued  with  unabated  zeal.  The  Methodists,  both  of  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  who  have  inherited  the  theology  of 
tho  Arminians,  have  produced  no  theologian  since  Watson. 
The  Unitarians,  who  have  inherited  the  faith  of  the  Socin- 
ians, have  produced  no  systematic  theology  at  any  time. 

Relation  of  Theology  to  Metaphysical  and  J'hysicat  Sci- 
ence.— The  rise  and  progress  of  systems  of  theology  have 
always  been  coincident  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  sys- 
tems of  philosophy.  Mediaeval  theology  is  intelligible 
only  by  understanding  the  realistic  or  nominalistic  philos- 
ophies of  its  authors ;  and  the  modern  systems  of  Protest- 
ant theology  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  understand- 
ing the  systems  of  philosophy  which  underlie  them.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  while  the  great  theological  writers 
anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  who  are  appealed  to  as 
common  authorities  by  Roman  and  Protestant  writers 
alike,  were  philosophical  realists,  the  chief  theological  sys- 
tems of  the  Protestant  Churches  rest  either  upon  avowed 
and  unadulterated  nominalism  or  upon  nominalism  in  the 
disguised  form  of  conceptualism.  But  with  the  traditional 
influence  of  metaphysical  systems  the  natural  sciences 
have  in  our  day  been  rapidly  coming  into  collision.  It  is 
the  office  of  these  sciences  to  ascertain  what  is  really 
knowable  of  the  processes  of  nature,  and  to  reduce  this 
knowledge  to  exact  forms  of  statement.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  office,  these  sciences,  in  their  manifold  departments, 
are  not  only  rendering  an  invaluable  service  to  the  science 
of  mind,  by  bringing  metaphysicians  to  observe  its  actual 
phenomena  rather  than  to  build  on  definitions  of  its  pro- 
cesses, but  are  doing  a  work  of  equal  value  to  theology,  by 
requiring  theologians  to  deal  with  law,  government,  sin, 
righteousness,  character,  and  other  fundamental  truths, 
not  as  mere  names  or  conceptions,  but  as  the  most  real  of 
realities.  The  theology  of  the  future,  which  is  to  stand 
the  test  of  criticism  and  control  the  consciences  of  men, 
must,  like  tho  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  rest  on  a 
basis  of  reality,  and  find  in  the  consciousness  of  mankind 
an  unequivocal  testimony  to  its  truth. 

Literature. — Petavius,  Opus  de  Theolofjicift  Dogmatibns  ; 
Bcllarmine,  Disputationes  de  Controversiis  Fidei ;  Mohler, 
Ni/inbolism ;  Kbllner,  Symbolik  aller  christlichen  Coiifr*- 
sionen ;  Gass,  Geschichte  der  protestantisehen  /h</mn/i/.- : 
Polenz,  GescKichte  des  Calvinismus  ;  Heppe,  Doi/ni'itik  ties 
deutschen  Protestantismus  ;  Hase,  Jfiitterns  Jtcdiiirtix  : 
Schwcizer,  Die  (Jlanbeitslehre  tier  evangelise  hen  Iteform- 
Kirche.  The  church  histories  of  Neander,  Gieseler,  Hose, 
and  Guericke;  Neander,  Christliche.  Dogtncngeschirlite 
("  History  of  Christian  Dogmas,"  translated  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
land) ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (the  translation 
revised  and  enlarged  by  H.  B.  Smith) ;  Winer,  Coni]tara- 
tive  Darstellung  des  Lehrbetjriffs  der  verschiedenen  christ- 
lichen  Kirchenparteien  ;  Schneckenburger,  Veraleichewli 
Darstflfung  des  Lutherischen  und  refonnirten  Lehrbcyriffs. 
The  Dof/matik  of  Bretschneider,  Ebrard,  and  Lange. 
Knapp,  Christian  Theology,  a  translation  by  L.  Woods. 

E.  G.  ROBIXSON. 

Theopaschites,  the  Greek  name  for  PATRIPASSIASS 
(which  see). 

Theophras'tus,  b.  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
about  372  B.  c. ;  studied  philosophy  in  Athens,  first  under 
Plato,  then  under  Aristotle,  whose  favorite  he  became,  and 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  Lyceum.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
2000  disciples,  and  died,  highly  respected,  at  Athens  about 
287  B.  c.  According  to  the  list  of  his  works  in  Diogenes 
Lacrtius,  he  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  besides  fragments  and 
smaller  treatises,  among  which  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  an  essay  on  metaphysics,  there  are  now  extant  only 
two  treatises  on  botany  and  his  Ethical  Characters,  edited 
by  Schneider  (18.18-21,  5  vols.).  The  ethical  characters,  30 
sketches  of  general  human  vices  under  individual  forms, 
have  been  frequently  edited  separately,  and  translated  into 
most  modern  languages — into  French  by  La  Bruyere(168S), 
into  English  by  Francis  Howell  (1824),  into  German  by 
Schnitzer  (1859). 
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Thcoph'ylact,  surnamcd  SIMOCATTA,  b.  at  Locri,  of 

Kgvptian  descent,  cnme  to  Constantinople  in  Mi)  A.  i>.,  held 
various  ollices  during  the  reign  of  llcraelius,  and  <1.  there 

about  (>2'.l.     From  his  7/l'»/i//-i'.-i    .\fnnrii-ii  Til"  ri!  liu/ii-rutm -in 

I.iliri  VIII.  (first  edited  with  ii  Latin  translation  in  1604, 
lastly  bv  llckker  in  ls:il),  it  is  evident,  tliat  lie  wrote  this 
work,  or  nt  least  commenced  it,  during!  the  reign  of  Phoeas. 
HI-  iil-o  wrote  85  letters,  mnrttli-*,  rnnlli-K  et  nintituri'ir,  and 
(jui-ntionri  rhunirtf,  edited  by  boissonade  (Paris,  1835). 

Theophylact,  b.  at  Kuborn,  seems  to  have  come  early 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  obtained  great  reputation  for 
leal-Mini;,  mid  was  appointed  teacher  to  Constantinus  Por- 
phvrogenitus.  In  1078  he  was  made  archbishop  of  liul- 
raria,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Achrida,  where  lie  d.  in 
11117.  His  ecclesiastical  duties  he  discharged  with  great 
zeal,  but  he  suffered  much  from  the  rudeness  and  barbarity 
of  the  people.  He  was  also  a  prolific  author,  and  wrote, 
besides  a  number  of  letters  and  an  essay  on  royal  educa- 
tion, commentaries  on  the  Now  Testament,  which  arc  still 
consulted  with  advantage.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  a  splendid  edition  by  Maria  do  Rubcis  (4  vols. 
fol..  Venet.,  17/>4-63). 

Thcos'ophists  [Gr.  eeoiro<f>oi,  "wise  in  respect  to 
God"],  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  those  religious  teachers 
and  writers  who  profess  by  meditation  and  superhuman 
illumination  to  have  arrived  at  unusual  knowledge  of  di- 
vine things, 

The  IMains,  p.-v.,  Fauquier  oo.,  Va. 

The'ra,  or  Santorin,  an  island  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  geologically  very  interesting  on  account  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  which  its  history  records.  The  whole 
i.-land  is  really  only  but  one  fide  of  an  immense  crater, 
whose  other  side  has  fallen  down,  and  from  whoso  middle 
se\  cral  small  islands  have  been  raised  at  different  periods, 
the  last  in  1710.  The  soil  is  dry  but  fertile ;  wine  and  cot- 
ton are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  of  superior  qual- 
ity. The  inhabitants,  who  number  about  21,000,  carry  on 
extensive  fisheries  and  a  large  shipping  business. 

Theram'encs,  an  Athenian  politician  whoso  name 
figures  in  all  political  transactions  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  now  on  the  side  of  the  demagogues, 
now  on  the  side  of  the  oligarchs,  always  in  the  character 
of  a  traitor.  After  the  battle  of  Arginussc  (406  B.  c.),  in 
which  he  held  a  subordinate  command  in  the  right  wing 
of  the  Athenian  fleet,  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  disabled  gal- 
leys and  their  crews.  A  heavy  storm  set  in,  which  made 
the  execution  of  the  order  impracticable,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  Athenian  citizens  were  drowned.  In  order  to  escape 
the  odium  of  this  incident,  Theramcnes  speedily  repaired 
to  Athens  and  accused  the  commandcrs-in-chief  of  having 
taken  no  measures  in  the  case.  In  404  B.  c.  ho  was  sent 
first  to  Lysonder.  who  besieged  Athens,  and  afterward  to 
Sparta,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  he  postponed  the  final 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  until  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  were  compelled  to  accept  any  con- 
ditions whatever.  After  the  peace  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants,  but  as  he  opposed  the  violent  measures 
of  that  body,  he  became  suspected  by  Critias,  was  accused 
by  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and  finally  forced  to  drink 
poison.  He  was  a  man  of  eloquence,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 

Therapeu'tsc  [Gr.  gepaimirat,  "worshippers,"  "ser- 
vants," or  "healers"],  a  sect  of  Jewish  contemplative  as- 
cetics, kindred  to,  though  distinct  from,  the  Esscnes.  Their 
chief  scat  was  on  Lake  Marcotis  in  Egypt.  They  were  not 
strictly  celibate,  but  rejected  wine  and  animal  food.  It  has, 
however,  been  denied  that  they  were  Jews  at  all,  and  some 
critics  question  their  existence  at  any  time. 

Thcre'sa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y.,  has  a  pri- 
vate bank.  P.  of  v.  798 ;  of  tp.  2364. 

Theresa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dodge  eo.,  Wis.  P.  2248. 
Theresa,  or  Teresa  (SAINT),  b.  at  Avila,  Spain,  Mar. 
28,  1515,  her  full  name  being  TERKSA  SANCHEZ  I>E  CEPEDA  ; 
entered  (Nov.  2,  1536)  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Avila, 
and  in  1562  founded  a  reformed  branch  of  Carmelite  nuns. 
She  made  a  prolonged  study  of  theology,  and  wrote  several 
mystical  and  ascetic  treatises,  which  are  accounted  among 
the  Spanish  classics,  and  obtained  her  a  great  reputation. 
D.  at  Alba  Oct.  4, 1582.  Wrote  Vlaeurao  6  Kelacion  de  tit 
Villa  (1562),  an  autobiography  giving  an  account  of  her 
interior  conflicts  and  visions ;  El  Camino  de  In  Perfecdon 
(1563) ;  El  Libra  de  las  Fur.daciones  ;  El  Castillo  interior, 
6  Inn  Moradas  (1577),  a  mystic  description  of  the  heavenly 
life  ;  and  Santoa  Conceptoa  de  Amor  de  Dioa. 


Theresiopel,  or  Maria-Theresiopel. 

DAT1KA. 

Theriaca.    Sea  MOLASSES. 


See  SZA- 


Thermal  Springs.    See  APPKXDIX. 

Thcrmidor'  ("hot  month"),  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  Frcii'-h  republican  calendar,  began  on  the  1'Jth  of  July 
and  ended  with  the.  ISth  of  August. 

Thj'r'mo-rhemistry.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tin  mi  ud  \  u.  -i  m  'it-*.  The  science  of  thermodynamics, 
as  the  term  implies,  relates  to  the  principle*  of  dynamic! 
applied  to  the  phenomena  of  heat.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
(•\pi-ete-d  that,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  principles 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  article  DVXAMICS  for 
the  ordinary  forms  of  dynamical  prolilems,  the  science  of 
thermodynamics  will  eml.ra<-e  special  thcorrtns  or  laws  de- 
pending on  observations  and  experience  in  connection  with 
neat,  and  also  special  forms  of  mathematical  invc-ti^ition 
by  which  the  applications  of  these  laws  may  be  brought 
within  tho  scope  of  mathematical  analysis. 

The  first  assumption  that  is  made  (the  truth  of  which  is 
derived  from  experience)  is,  that  tho  state  of  a  body  in  re- 
gard to  heat  may  be  expressed  by  tho  relation 

/(P,«,  0  =  0,  (1) 

p,  representing  the  external  pressure  upon  a  unit  of  the 
surface  of  tho  body  ;  r,  the  volume  of  unit  of  weight  ;  and 
f,  the  temperature.  These  are  quantities  which  can  bo  de- 
termined by  measurement  or  observation,  and  it  is  known 
by  experience  that  a  change  in  cither  of  them,  the  other 
two  remaining  the  same,  will  alter  the  condition  of  the  body 
in  regard  to  heat.  When  such  a  relation  is  given,  one  of 
tho  quantities  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other  two; 
thus,  we  may  have  tho  same  relation  expressed  by  the 
equation 

«=/(*«)•  (2) 

Then  for  any  change  in  r,  changes  will  take  place  in  p  and 
r,  which  can  usually  be  determined  by  the  methods  of  the 
calculus.  In  general,  when  a  change  in  one  quantity  in- 
volves simultaneous  changes  in  two  others,  whatever  these 
changes  may  be,  wo  niay  suppose  the  quantities  to  be  rep- 
resented by  v,  x,  and  y,  and  related  in  such  a  way  that 

»-/(*,*);  (3) 

(4) 

The  quantities  n,  x,  and  y  may  be  quantities  of  heat,  tem- 
peratures, pressures,  or  volumes;  and  when  the  relations 
expressed  by  the  above  equation  (3)  are  known,  this  equa- 
tion becomes  a  specific  expression  from  which  the  differ- 
ential equation  maybe  derived.  For  instance,  for  the  per- 
manent gases  it  is  known  from  observation,  without  regard 
to  any  theory  of  heat,  that  the  above  relation  is 

;>,t,=  R.T.,  (5) 

p  being  tho  pressure  upon  a  unit  of  surface  ;  t>,  the  volume 
of  unit  of  weight  ;  T,  tho  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas  ; 
and  R  a  constant  for  each  particular  gas.  These  three 
quantities  />,  v,  t,  and  quantifies  of  heat,  are  the  quantities 
which  are  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  thermo- 
dynamics. 

The  special  theorems  on  which  this  science  is  founded 
are  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work  and  the  equivalence  of 
trantformntioHt,  sometimes  called  the  />'<•»(  and  tecond  lam 
of  thermodynamics.  The  first  law  of  thermodynamics 
may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

E  d  Q  =  d  W  +  d  R  +  d  L,  (6) 

in  which  E  represents  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  a  unit  of 
heat  (see  HKAT)  ;  d  Q,  an  indefinitely  small  variation  of 
heat;  d  W,  tho  variation  of  the  living  force  due  to  a  change 
in  the  vibratory  heat-motions  of  the  particles  of  tho  body  ; 
d  R,  the  corresponding  variation  of  work  of  the  attractive 
forces  of  the  particles  ;  and  d  L,  the  variation  of  the  work 
of  tho  external  pressure.  If  in  the  expression  E  d  Q  ~ 

dW  +  rfR  +  rfLtho  symbol  A  is  introduced  for  ^,  it  be- 


then d  u  =  -r—  rf  t  -f-  —  d  u. 
dx  dy     - 


comes 


(7) 


=  -r. 

This  expression  may  bo  simplified  by  including  the  terms 
d  W  and  d  R  in  one  term  d  U,  which  will  then  represent 
the  interior  work,  including  the  work  duo  both  to  change 
of  oscillation,  or  work  of  tho  living  force  of  the  molecules, 
and  the  variation  of  the  work  of  the  molecular  attract!. 
d  L  will  then  represent  tho  variation  of  the  ettmur  <cork 
of  the  body,  and  the  expression  may  be  written— 

d  Q  =  A  (d  U  -r  d  L).  (8) 

The  quantity  U  will  represent  the  mechanical  work  stored 
in  the  body,  or  the  energy  of  tho  body.  It  cannot  ben 
ured  directly  ;  but  as  the  augmentation  or  ,l,m,m,l,on  < 
interior  work  is  tho  quantity  that  is  required  in  applic 
tions  of  the  principle,  tho  total  value  of  U  is  not  ess< 

Since  a  change  in  the  quantity  U  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  a  change  in  the  quantities  p,  r,  and  (,  and  t 
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two  of  these  variables  determine  such  a  change,  U  may  be 
regarded  as  a  function  of  any  two—;)  and  r,  for  instance—- 
and wo  shall  have 

U  =  F(/>,  r).  (!>) 

Between  two  states  the  change  of  interior  work  will  be 
J.'(  />.,  r,i  _  F(pi  n)  :    and  'he   change    will   become    zero 
whenever  the  initial  anil  final  values  of  ;>  and  v  arc  equal, 
whatever  may  be  their  intermediate  values. 
If  the  expression          U  =  F(?).  ;•) 

be  differentiated,  we  have  tlV  =.  —  dp+  —  d  v,    (10) 
dp  a  v 

d  U  .  ,  (I  U  , 

or,  representing          -  by  \,  and  -r—  by  L, 
dp  dv 

Zdv.  (U) 


This  formula  gives  the  variation  of  interior  irork  when 
the  pressure  p  and  volume  v  of  unit  of  weight  of  the  body 
increase  l>v  <!  ]>  and  d  r;  and  since  the  second  member  of 
the  expression  is  an  exact  differential,  the  law  of  change 
being  invariable,  we  have  — 

?-r-  '12> 

dv      dp 

The  exterior  work  represented  by  (/  L  depends  not  only  on 
the  initial  and  final  values  of  the  variables  which  deter- 
mine the  condition  of  the  body  —  the  pressure  and  volume, 
for  instance  —  but  upon  their  intermediate  values.  The 
difference  between  interior  and  exterior  work,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  that  the  mode  of  change  of  interior  work  for  any 
body  cannot  be  varied  or  altered  by  any  external  agency, 
since  it  is  governed  by  the  physical  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body;  but  the  exterior  work  depends  on  the 
external  pressure,  which  holds  in  equilibrium  the  clastic 
force  of  the  body,  and  which  may  be  varied  at  will  ;  and 
in  determining  the  exterior  work  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
the  law  of  change  of  the  external  pressure  with  the  change 
of  volume. 

It  is  also  generally  assumed  that  the  external  pressure 
shall  be  regarded  always  as  equal  to  the  elastic  forec  of  the 
body,  or,  according  to  the  dynamical  principles  of  equilib- 
rium, an  infinitely  small  difference  only  being  supposed 
necessary  to  accompany  the  phenomena  of  external  mo- 
tion. This  being  established,  an  expression  for  the  value 
of  the  external  work  may  be  found,  p  being  the  pressure 
upon  a  unit  of  surface,  normal  and  equal  at  all  points,  the 
external  work  for  an  elementary  change  of  volume  will  be 
p  d  p,  and  we  shall  have  — 

dL=pdv,  (13) 


A(Xrfj>  +  Yrft>),  putting  Y  = 

The  total  quantity  of  heat  involved  in  a  change  of  the 
condition  of  the  body  between  the  limits  in  which  the 
pressure  and  volume  are  pi  rz  and  pi  tij,  will  be  found  by 
integrating  the  expression 

d  Q  =  A  (d  U  +  d  L), 
or  (14) 


FIG.  1. 


or  (15)     Q  =^F  (;*«,)-?  O>1 1 

This  expression  is  integrable  only  when  the  relation  be- 
tween p  and  v  is  known.  It  expresses  the  law  that  the 
variation  of  interior  u-ork  depends  only  on  the  initial  and 
final  states,  but  that  the  variation  of  exterior  work  depends 
on  the  law  by  which  the  pressure  changes  with  the  volume 
through  the  intermediate  states  of  the  body.  The  mode 
of  variation  of  the  external  pressure  with  the  volume  may 
be  indefinitely  modified,  and  it  is  only  by  making  certain 
assumptions  in  regard  to  it  that  hypothetical  problems  can 
be  presented.  The  law  of  variation  of  pressure  with  va- 
riations of  volume  may  be  represented  graphically,  as  fol- 
lows (Fig.  1):  LetO  X 
and  0  Y  represent  co-or- 
dinate axes  at  right  an- 
gles, and  let  the  abscis- 
sas 0  i-i  0  rj  represent  the 
successive  volumes,  the 
corresponding  ordinates 
representing  the  pres- 
sures. A  line  drawn 
through  the  extremities 
of  the  ordinates  will 
represent  the  law  of 

change      of      pressure,  o  v  v 

Such  lines  are  common- 
ly called  "  curves  of  expansion  "  or  "  compression."  Those 
which  are  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  dynamic  thenrv 
of  heat,  and  also  in  technical  applications,  are  the  curves 
or  lines  of  constant  pressure,  of  coimtnnt  volume,  the  adia- 
batic curve,  the  isothermal  curve,  and  the  isodynamic  curve. 


If  the  pressure  remain  constant,  the  value  of  the  integral 

/J  p  d  v  will    become  p  /      d  v  =  p  (ua  —  n),  and   the 
pj  v   v\ 

line  of  pressures  will  be  a  straight  line  A  B  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  X.  If  the  volume  of  the  body  remain  constant, 
the  variation  of  pressure  must  be  represented  by  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y.  The  value  of  the  integral 

/2  p  d  v  will  evidently  in  that  case  be  0,  and  the  ex- 
n 

terior  work  will  be  zero  ;  and  equation  (14)  shows  that  the 
heat  supplied  to  or  abstracted  from  the  body  is  mnnife-led 
only  in  a  change  of  interior  work. 

The  adiiibntic  curve  is  the  curve  of  pressures  A  A,  on  the 
supposition  that  no  heat  is  supplied  to  or  abstracted  from 
the  body  during  change  of  volume.  In  this  case  in  equa- 
tion (14)  d  Q  =  0  and  p  dv  =  —  dV,  and  in  equation  (15) 

2  p  d  v=  F.  (pi  v-t)  —  F.  (pi  ri). 
1 

This  shows  that  the  total  change  of  interior  icorlc  is  equal 
to  the  exterior  work.  The  expression  applies  to  compres- 
sion as  well  as  to  expansion. 

The  equation  of  the  adiabatic  curve  will  be  expressed  by 
a  relation  between  p  and  v,  under  the  assumption  that  no 
heat  is  supplied  to  or  abstracted  from  the  body  during 
change  of  volume.  Eliminating  d  U  from  equations  (11) 
and  ( 14),  making  d  Q  =  0,  we  have 

The  integration  of  this  equation  will  give  the  equation 
of  the  adiabatic  curve  in  any  case  where  the  values  of 

X=  —  and  of  Z  =  —  are  known,  in  functions  of  n  and  r. 
dp  dv 

In  the  case  of  the  isodynamic  curve  the  interior  imrlt  re- 
mains constant.  In  this  ease  r^U  =  0,  and  the  equation 
d  U  =  X  dp  -f  Z  rfrwill  give  0  =  X  dp  -\-'Ltl  r.  We  also  have 
from  equation  (14)  rfQ  =  Apdv,  which  shows  that  in  the 
expansion  of  a  body  by  the  isodynamic  law  all  the  heat 
supplied  to  the  body  is  converted  into  e.rti'n'o>-  work;  and 
in  compression  for  the  exterior  work  applied  to  the  body 
there  must  be  an  equivalent  quantity  of  heat  abstracted. 
Suppose  the  unit  of  weight  of  a  body  having  the  volume 
0  n,  and  subjected  to  the  external  pressure  pi,  which  cor- 

Fio.  2. 


responds  to  the  initial  state  represented  in  Fig.  2  by  a,  to 
expand  in  such  a  manner  that  the  curve  T  represents  the 
curve  of  pressures  with  increasing  volumes ;  when  the 
pressure  has  been  reduced  to  pz,  and  the  volume  increased 
to  t?2,  let  the  body  expand  according  to  another  cune  \\ 
until  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  )>3,  and  the  volume  increa-i  d 
to  1-3.  Then  let  the  volume  be  reduced  by  increasing  the 
pressure  until  it  just  overcomes  the  elastic  force  at  the  pres- 
sure/^, and  suppose  the  pressures  during  the  reduction  of 
volume  to  follow  the  curve  TI,  which  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  curve  T.  When  the  volume  has  been  reduced  t<»  1-4, 
and  the  pressure  increased  to  p±t  let  the  volume  be  still  fur- 
ther reduced  to  the  original  volume  n,  and  the  pressure  in- 
creased to  pi,  the  pressure  following  the  law  of  the  curve 
AI.  The  shaded  area  in  the  diagram  is  embraced  by  two 
couples  of  curves  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  diagram  repre- 
sents what  is  called  a  simple  cycle  of  operations  or  transfor- 
mations. If  at  each  instant  the  external  pressure  is  e<|iial 
to  the  clastic  force  of  the  body,  such  a  cycle  is  also  a  re- 
versible cycle,  because  the  contour  of  the  area  may  be  trav- 
ersed in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  this  cycle  the  external  work  performed  by  the  licdv, 
which  may  be  called  positive,  is  represented  by  the  two 
areas  riftbr?  and  bcr^r-}.  The  work  performed  by  the 
external  pressure  on  the  body,  or  negatively,  is  represented 
by  the  areas  1-3  c  d  vt  and  d  1-4  n  a,  and  it  is  evident  from 
the  figure  that  the  difference  between  the  positive  and  neg- 
ative work  is  represented  by  the  shaded  area.  The  body 
has  performed  more  work  during  expansion  than  has  been 
expended  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  state. 

For  greater  definiteness,  suppose  the  curves  T  and  TI  to 
be  isothermal  curves,  and  the  curves  A  and  AI  to  be  a<liu- 
batic  curves.  The  curve  T  is  then  that  which  gives  the 

Pressure  when  the  body  expands  at  constant  tewptrftture. 
n  expanding  from  « to  b  at  constant  temperature,  it  will  be 
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T,c  -c-sary  that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  body  at  each  instant;  otherwise,  the  tcmpcrii- 
turo  could  not  remain  constant.  Let  q,  reprc-,-nt  ihr  total 
quantity  (jf  lient  imparted  to  the  body  during  the  expan- 
sion from  «  I"  '<•  The  expansion  from  6  to  .•  is  aeenm- 
pliehed,  by  hypothc.-is.  with. >ut.  the  adilition  or  abstraction 
of  heat,  the  curve  '<  <•  being  an  adiabatic  curve.  Qi  is  then 
Uie  total  iniiintity  of  heat  added  to  the  body  during  the  ex- 
pansion IVoin  ri  to  en.  During  the  compression  from  <•  to  (/ 
heat  must  be  al.stractcd.  because  experience  shows  that  to 
prevent  ii  rise  of  temperature  during  compression  heat  must 
i,e  ali.-traetcd.  Let  the  total  c,uantity  of  heat  withdrawn 
from  the  body  be  represented  by  Q2.  During  compression 
from  il  to  '<  by  the  adiabatic  curve  no  heat  is  transmitted, 
u nd  the  temperature  and  pressure  rise  to  the  values  corre-  I 
MH.nding  to  the  initial  state  a. 

During  this  cycle  the  inferior  work  has  changed,  it  being 
different  in  the  four  states  a,  b,  c,  and  </ ;  but  since  this 
interior  work  does  not  depend  on  the  mode  of  variation  of 
external  pressure,  its  positive  and  negative  values  arc  equal 
when  the  bodv  returns  to  the  same  initial  state.  The  ex- 
pression./i;  A  (d  U +  dL),  integrated  for  the  whole  cycle, 
will  giic  Q  -AF,  F  being  the  sum  of  the  positive  and 
negative  integrals  of  the  exterior  work  represented  by  the 
fliaded  area  in  the  diagram.  But  we  have  the  positive  val- 
ues of  Qi.  corresponding  to  the  positive  work,  and  the  neg- 
ative values  lh,  corresponding  to  the  negative  values  of  the 
exterior  work  ;  and  hence  Q  =  Qi  —  Qz  =  A  F ;  which  shows 
that  the  exterior  work  is  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  heat  supplied  to  and  abstracted  from 
the  bmly  during  the  cycle.  If  the  cycle  represented  in  the 
above  diagram  were  traversed  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
same  reasoning  and  formulas  would  apply,  but  the  result 
would  show  an  excess  of  negative  work,  or  work  of  com- 
pression. 

Any  closed  curve,  such  as  that  represented  below  (Fig. 
3),  may  represent  a  reversible  cycle;  it  is  only  necessary 

FIG.  3. 
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that  this  curve  shall  represent  tho  law  of  pressures  and 
volumes,  and  that  the  external  pressure  shall  at  each  in- 
stant be  equal  to  the  elastic  force.  The  perimeter  of  such  a 
curve  may  be  considered  as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  sides,  these  infinitely  small  sides  being  isothermal 
curves  and  adiabatic  curves  successively.  For  such  a  com- 
pum'tc  reversible  cycle  the  same  law  may  be  proved  true  as 
for  the  simple  cycle — viz.  Qi  —  Qj  =  AF. 

The  simple  cycle  as  above  described,  in  which  the  influ- 
cn-e  of  the  interior  molecular  work  is  eliminated,  was  first 
introduced  into  science  by  Sadi  Carnot.  The  application 
of  this  method  to  determine  the  total  exterior  work  of  a 
cycle  represented  by  the  expression  fp  <l  r,  was  first  made 
liv  Claperyon  in  his  commentaries  on  the  work  of  Carnot. 

The  following  illustrations  and  demonstrations  of  Ran- 
kine  are  useful  to  fix  the  ideas  in  regard  to  the  actual  en- 
rrirv  of  any  body,  and  the  change  of  actual  energy  between 
two  given  states : 

Fid.  4. 

V 


In  Fig.  4  let  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  A  and  B  repre- 
sent respectively  the  pressures  and  volumes  of  a  body  in  two 
conditions  of  he'at.  Let  A  M  and  AN  represent  two  adiabatic 
curves  indefinitely  prolonged  through  the  points  A  and  B, 
j  nnd  the  curve  A  B  the  curve  representing  the  pressures  as 
the  \  oliiinc  changes  from  A  to  B.  Suppose  the  body  to  pass 
through  the  cycle  of  transformations  represented  by  the 
lines  ABDD'A,  DD'  representing  the  diminution  of  pres- 
sure at  constant  volume  VD.  The  external  energy  exerted 
by  the  body  will  be  represented  by  the  shaded  area  of  the 
diagram  :  and  the  farther  the  line  D  D'  is  removed,  the 
nearer  this  area  approaches  to  the  area  included  between 
the  curve  A  B  and  the  two  adiabatic  lines  A  M  and  A  N. 
This  area,  then,  represents  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  the 
heat  absorbed  by  the  body  between  the  states  A  and  B. 


The  exterior  work  produced  by  the  expansion  from  A  to  B 

is  represented  by  the  area  A  B  V.  V».  and  the  dith  • 
lieim-Mii  this  .lr(.;,  „„,]  the  area  \\  \  1;  V.  which  reprc 
the  equivalent  of  the  whole  heat  received,  represents  the 
difference-  between  the  whole  heat  absorbed  and  the  exterior 
work  produced,  expressed  the  same  units  in  the  change 
from  A  to  1!.  Since  the  line  A  It  is  common  to  these  two 
aic:i-.  their  difference  will  not  he  atfceted  by  the  form  of 
the  line,  but  only  by  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  <,f  its 
extremities.  Hence  the  iliffm  m.  between  the  whole  heat 
absorbed  and  the  exterior  energy  exerted  during  the  opera- 
tion, represented  by  any  such  curve  as  A  I!,  depend-  only 
on  the  initial  and  final  states  of  the  body,  and  not  on  the 
intermediate  values  of  the  pressures  and  volumes.  This 
is  a  graphical  demonstration  of  the  proposition  already 
enunciated  in  the  equation  K.</(,i  <<  W  ,l\\.  il\, 

d W  4-  d R,  representing  the  actual  and  potential  energy 
stored  during  the  change  of  state ;  and  since 

/K. d y -dL  =/d  W  -f  rf  R, 

tho  difference  between  the  whole  heat  absorbed  and  the  ex- 
ternal work  exerted  is  equal  to  the  total  variation  of  interior 
work  or  internal  energy  between  the  two  states  for  which 
the  integrals  are  taken. 

Another  law,  which  serves  as  a  basis  on  which  the  gen- 
eral mathematical  expressions  of  the  principles  of  thermo- 
dynamics are  founded,  has  been  alluded  to  as  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics.  In  regard  to  the  enunciation  and 
demonstration  of  this  law,  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  writers 
who  agree  either  in  the  statement  of  tho  principle  on  which 
it  is  based  or  in  the  methods  of  establishing  the  principle 
itself.  By  some  eminent  writers  it  is  called  "  the  principle 
of  Carnot,"  by  others,  "the  principle  of  equivalence  of 
transformations,"  and  by  others,  "  the  second  law  of  ther- 
modynamics," while  others  regard  the  second  law  as  a  sort 
of  corollary  of  the  principle  of  equivalence.  Whatever 
nomenclature  may  be  adopted,  the  essential  fact  remains 
true,  that  in  developing  the  mathematical  expressions 
which  constitute  the  fundamental  equations  of  thermody- 
namics, that  which  results  from  the  principle  of  equiva- 
lence, rfQ  =  A(Xft>  +  Yrfc),  is  not  sufficient.  This  ex- 
pression, if  true  without  any  further  relation  between  p 
and  p  would  show  that  the  integral  of  </Q  depends  only 
on  tho  initial  and  final  states  of  the  quantities  p  and  r, 
and  we  should  have 

rfY_dX 

dp~  dv' 

whereas  it  may  be  shown  by  introducing  for  Y  its  value 
Z  +p,  and  finding  the  value  of  — ,  that  instead  of  tho 


above  equation  we  shall  have 


dp' 


dp      d  v 


(") 


This  equation,  just  established  by  Clausius,  constitutes  tho 
first  fundamental  equation  of  thermodynamics,  and  shows 
the  relation  which  exists  between  X  and  Y,  as  derived 
simply  from  the  principle  of  equivalence. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  further  and  independent 
relation  shall  be  found  between  Q,  p,  and  r,  or  between  Q 
and  I,  since  p  and  v  are  by  hypothesis  functions  of  (.  H  o 
must,  then,  go  to  the  original  conditions  of  the  investiga- 
tion, and  find  whether  there  is  any  independent  relation 
between  Q  or  d  Q  and  the  temperature. 

The  signification  of  the  term  "  temperature  "  has  been 
given  in  the  article  HEAT.    It  is  a  quantity  which  may  be 
divided  arbitrarily  into  equal  parts  called  degrees. 
absolute  temperature  is  the  temperature  estimated  from 
absolute  zero.     At  the  absolute  zero  all  bodies  are  suppo* 
to  be  devoid  of  heat,  and  as  the  temperature  rises  from 
point,  the  power  of  any  body  to  produce  changes  eitl 
work  or  of  heat  in  other  bodies  increases  with  the  a 
temperature.      The   capacity  of  the  body  for  produ 
changes  either  of  work  interior  and  exterior,  or  o 
known  as  its  sensible  heat,  this  sensible  heat  or  •«««?*•; 
pending  on  the  intensity  of  the  molecular  oscillation  ; ;  and 
Ft  is  this  sensible  heat  that  is  indicated  or  measured  by  th 


The  quantities   p  and  -•,  the  pressure  and  volume,  are 
those  in  terms  of  which  the  mechanical  work  of ', 
been  estimated;  the  quantity  Q  may  be  eonnd  red  a    rep- 
resenting the  total  heat  which  a  b°f  . contil ' "*'.  "^  'Vne  '  y 
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ergy  of  a  body,  tlmt  the  actual  energy  is  proportional  to  the 
absolute  temperature,  that  axiom,  applied  to  the  mechanical 


•tional  to  the 

upcrature,  that  axiom,  applied  to  tne  mechanical 
work  which  a  body  is  capable  of  performing  at  any  instunt, 
is  expressed  by  Clausius  in  the  following  words:  ''The 
mechanical  work  which  can  be  done  by  heat  during  any 
change  of  the  arrangement  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the 
absolute  temperature  at  which  that  change  occurs."  Here 
it  is  important  to  note  the  words  "  at  which  that  change 
occurs,"  because  experience  shows  that  any  change  of  heat 
involves  a  change  of  absolute  temperature.  The  axiom 
may  be  made  to  accord  in  phraseology  with  similar  enun- 
ciations in  ordinary  dynamics  by  stating  that  the  virtual 
work  which  can  be  done  by  the  heat  of  a  body  during  any 
virtual  or  iu/iiiitesimiit  change  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
particles  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature. 

Let,  now,  <£Q  represent  one  of  the  infinitesimal  equal 
parts  into  which  the  heat  Q  of  a  body  may  be  divided,  d  Q 
being  the  expression  for  this  work  in  thermal  units,  and 
A  <MV  being  the  expression  for  the  same  quantity  in  foot- 
pounds or  dynamic  units.  The  axiom  above  quoted  is 
equivalent  to  stating  that  the  change  of  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  body  for  this  infinitely  small  quantity  of  heat 
at  different  temperatures  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
absolute  temperature.  If  d  P  represent  this  change  of  me- 
chanical arrangement,  called  by  Clausius  "  the  disgrcgation 
of  the  body,"  wo  shall  have  for  the  absolute  temperatures 
T1T2— 

Ti       (d  P)2  T2  _  (d  P)3 


or        Ti  d  I',  =  T2  (d  P)2  =  T3  (d  P)3,  etc.  =  -f  =  d  Vf, 

A 

or,  generally, 


These  expressions  show  that  if  the  elementary  changes  in 
mechanical  arrangement  of  a  body  at  different  absolute 
temperatures  be  multiplied  by  the  absolute  temperatures  at 
which  the  changes  occur,  the  products  will  represent  the 
corresponding  infinitesimal  change  of  heat  d  Q,  or  of  work 
A  ,1  W. 

The  proposition  just  demonstrated  shows  that  the  same 
elementary  quantity  of  work  performed  by  a  body  or  im- 
pressed upon  a  body  at  different  absolute  temperatures  will 
cause  a  change  of  heat  in  the  body  which  will  be  repre- 

rfQ 
sented  by  -  -,  T  being  the  absolute  temperature  at  which 

the  change  occurs.  A  new  relation  is  thus  established 
between  T,  p,  and  v,  by  means  of  which  the  equation 
d  Q  =  A.(X  dp  +  Y  d  c)  may  be  rendered  integrable.  Di- 
viding both  members  of  this  equation  by  T,  we  have 


<iQ       ./X,       Y 

"  ~  p  +  r 


(X  Y 

tpdp+^r 


as) 


t 


Effecting  the  differentiation,  we  have 


dX 


!  which  is  integrable  when 
d 


and  since  from  a  previous  result, 


we  have 


__ 
dp       dv~    ' 


(20) 


(21) 


These  two  equations  constitute  the  first  and  second  funda- 
mental equations  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat.     The  last 
equation  shows  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  quan- 
tities T,  X,  and  Y. 
Since  T  is  a  function  of  p  and  »,  we  have 

' 


We  now  have  the  following  equations  : 

• 


<»> 


__ 

Substituting  the  values  of  Y  and  X  found  from  equation 
(b)  successively  in  equation  (c),  and  simplifying  the  results 
by  means  of  equation  (a),  will  give  the  following: 


/ 


(d) 


Equations  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (<?)  may  be  considered 
the  fundamental  equations  of  thermodynamics.  The  last 
three,  (c),  (d),  and  (c),  give  identical  values  of  d  Q,  and 
for  the  solution  of  particular  problems  that  one  may  be 
chosen  which  is  most  convenient,  or  for  which  the  relation 
between  the  variables  will  give  the  most  simple  solution. 

These  equations  are  applicable  to  problems  when  the 
relation  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature  of 
a  body  is  known,  and  arc  those  which  are  usually  applied  to 
discussions  in  relation  to  the  permanent  gases  and  vapors. 

The  expression  —^  =  -  dp  +  -  d  r,  when  integrated  for 

a  complete  reversible  cycle,  becomes    /—  -  -  =  0,  because 

J   A  T 

the  integral  of  the  second  member  becomes  zero  when  the 
values  of  p  and  v  are  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  cycle  as 
at  the  beginning.  If  the  cycle  is  not  rccenibli;  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  value  of  the  integral  must  always  have  the 

A/Q 

same  sign;  and  the  form  applicable  to  cycles,  /  —  ^2  Q(  js 

«/   A  I 

often  given  as  the  general  analytical  condition  expressing 
the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 

The  determination  of  the  i-ffirienfy  of  a  fluid  in  heat- 
engines  in  terms  of  the  absolute  temperature  may  be 
derived  directly  from  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 
as  enunciated  by  Clausius,  and  expressed  by  the  relation 


=  d  W  =  T  (  *  dp  +  Y  <>  ••')  =  T  d  P. 


Suppose  a  body  having  an  initial  volume  0  v  (Fig.  5),  and 
initial  pressure  v  a,  to  expand  according  to  the  adiuhutic 
curve  A  A.  Since  no  heat  is  received  or  given  out,  d  Q  in 
these  equations  will  be  zero,  and  hence  d  P  will  be  zero,  or 
the  quantity  represented  by  (P)  is  constant  for  the  same 
adiabatic  curve.  If  the  body  expands  from  a  to  b,  ac- 
cording to  the  isothermal  curve  Ti  T],  the  temperature 
being  constant,  the  quantity  of  heat  expressed  in  units  of 

work  expended  will  be  /-rr  =  ~  =  TI  (Pj  —  Pa). 
J     A          A 

Continuing  the  expansion  from  b  toe,  by  the  adiabatic  curve, 
the  value  of  the  exterior  work  will  be  equal  to  the  variation 

of  the  interior  work,  or  /  p  d  v  =  —  I   d  U.=  —  —        If 

J  J  A 

now,  the  body  be  compressed  according  to  the  isother- 
mal curve  T2  Tj  from  e  to  d,  the  quantity  of  work  will  be 

given  by  the  expression  — —  =  —  Tj  (Pj  —  Pa). 

A 

Continuing  the  compression  by  the  adiabatic  curve  d  a  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  the  work  required  for  compression 

will  be  ^  /  p  d  v  =  d  U  =  +  -~.   Adding  these  quantities 

of    work,   with   their    proper    algebraic    signs,   we    have 

Qi  —  Qs 

— ^ — -  =  (Ti  —  Tj)  (Pi  —  P0).    This  is  the  quantity  of  licat 

expressed  in  units  of  work  produced  in  the  cycle,  and 
which  has  been  represented  by  A  F  =  Qi  —  Q2,  shown  in 
the  shaded  area  of  the  diagram. 

The  efficiency  of  the  body  in  producing  work  is  found 

,      ,.  ...  Qi  — Qs 

by  dividing  the  expression   — —  =  (Ti  —  T»)(Pj  —  Pf) 

A 

Q 

by  7  =  Ti(Pi  —  Pa),   member    by   member,   which  gives 

Q,_Q2      T,-T, 

— Q —       — ^ ;     from    which     we    obtain     Qi      (>•• 

Qi 

^"(Tl  —  TS)-     In  this  expression  Qi  —  Q2  represents  the 

heat  transformed  into  dynamic  energy,  and  Qi  the  whole 
heat  received  by  the  fluid  or  body  during  the  cycle. 

From  the  above  expression  may  bo  obtained  at  once, 

by   performing    the    operations    indicated,    -       =  ^2>    or 
Qi          Q2 


.  „, 


'  which  shows  that  the  ratios  obtained  by  di- 
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vi<ling  the  quantities  of  heat  expended  by  the  correspond- 
ing absolute  temperatures  are  equal  when  a  body  expands 
luvi'iling  to  the  isothermal  law  between  the  same  adiabatic 
curve'.". 

The  diagram  (Fig.  5)  may  be  assumed  to  illustrate  an 
elementary   heat-engine  of  maximum  efficiency,  the  cycle 

Fio.  5. 


of  changes  which  the  fluid  undergoes  being  such  that  the 
wh'ilc  reception  of  heat  takes  place  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, anil  the  whole  rejection  of  heat  at  another  lower  con- 
stant trni|u'rature.  In  an  actual  heat-engine  the  efficiency 
is  t'.iroretically  in  such  a  case  the  greatest  possible  between 
the  given  limits  of  temperature,  and  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  employed. 

Among  the  most  important  applications  of  the  funda- 
mental equations  of  thermodynamics  are  those  which  relate 
to  gases  and  vapors ;  and  these  equations  are  to  be  trans- 
formed into  more  specific  equations  for  these  classes  of 
bodies  by  the  exact  relations  which  have  been  established 
experimentally  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  tempera- 
ture for  any  particular  gas  or  vapor.  The  fundamental 
equations  being  given — 

I   j  „  I  —  ^  I   j  ..   )'  (!!•) 


(III.) 


[Y</T-Trf/»], 


The  transformation  of  these  equations  to  forms  directly  ap- 
plicable to  gases  is  made  under  the  following  assumptions : 

(1)  A  perfect  gas  is  a  substance  in  such  a  condition  that 
it  obeys  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac  rigorously. 
This  gives  for  the  relation  between  p,  v,  and  T,  p  v  =  R.  T ; 
p  being  the  pressure  upon  a  unit  of  surface;  v  the  volume 
of  unit  of  weight  (the  specific  volume) ;  R  a  constant ;  and 
T  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas.     Air  and  the  so- 
called  permanent  gases  may  also  be  assumed  to  follow  the 
same  law,  the  quantity  R  being  assumed  constant,  although 
for  these  gases  this  is  not  strictly  true. 

(2)  The  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure  and  constant 
volume  of  these  gases  are  assumed  to  be  constant.     The 
values  of  these  specific  heats  are  given  by  the  following : 

d  Qr  =  fr  d  T,  (23) 

d  Qr  =  c,  d  T,  (24) 

the  first  giving  the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  furnished  to  a 
unit  of  weight  of  the  gases  when  it  is  heated  under  con- 
stant prenmire  by  the  amount  d  T,  and  the  second  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  to  be  furnished  to  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  gas 
when  it  is  heated  under  constant  volume  by  the  amount  d  T. 
The  last  of  the  fundamental  equations  (e)  gives  for  d  Qf, 
under  the  constant  condition  (dp  being  zero),  or  p, 

A  tr 

(25) 


'(£) 


and  the  second  from  the  last  (d), 
A  X 


From  those  equations  we  get 
AY 


-~        . 
(dp) 


(26) 


AX 
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_JV  '""Vil'Y 

«7  (dp) 


and 


il  T  d  T 

The  values  of  -—  and  --  are  found  by  differentiating 

the  equation 

p  v  =  K.  T. 


and 


<W~R' 
These  values,  substituted  in  the  expressions  for  Y  and  X 

above,  give  *-&    T-ft, 

J  Y  J  IT 

**  •»  P|>  O    I  /•.> 

rfr  ~A~R'    rf/»"~AR' 

which,  substituted  in  the  first  fundamental  equation,  give 
«-,-<•„  =  A.  R,  (27) 

showing  tuat  the  diflbrcnce  of  specific  heat*  U  a  constant 
quantity  for  each  particular  gas. 

From  this  result  the  value  of  the  dynamical  equivalent 

of  a  unit  of  heat  is  E  =  -  =  — 

A      cp  —  e, 

which  furnishes  a  verification  of  the  experimental  deter- 
minations of  the  dynamic  equivalent,  R  being  known  for 
air,  and  cp  and  <•„  by  experiments.      In  French  unit-  H 
29.272,  and  ep  =  0.23751,  c,  =  0.16844,  E  =  423.80  ;  the  num- 
ber found  by  Joule  experimentally  being  E=  423.55. 
The  second  fundamental  equation  becomes,  on  substitut- 

d  T  d  T 

ing  the  values  of  X,Y,  — ,  and  — -,  already  found, 

a  p  dv 

T  =  i?-¥!  <18> 

and  since  Jt£-jf  =  1  and  p  v  =  R  (273  +  /),  according  to  the 

law  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac,  we  have  T  =  273  + 1 ;  t 
being  the  ordinary  temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees — a 
formula  for  finding  the  absolute  temperature  when  the  tbcr- 
mometric  temperature  is  given. 

The  fundamental  formulas  furnish  the  means  of.  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  required  for  a 
change  of  state  of  a  body.  To  apply  these  equations  to 

gases,  the  values  of  X,Y,  — ,  and  — ,  already  found  for 

•'  /'  dv 

gases,  are  to  be  substituted  in  each  particular  case. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  pressure  cp  for  various  gases  is  obtained 
from  direct  experiments.  It  is  greater  than  the  specific 
heat  at  constant  volume  by  a  quantity  which  is  the  thermal 
equivalent  of  the  work  required  in  expanding  the  volume 
of  the  gas  against  the  constant  pressure  for  an  elevation 
of  temperature  of  one  degree.  The  ratio  of  these  specific 

heats,  or  K  =  — ^-,  determined  by  various  methods,  is  known 

for  air,  and  approximately  for  some  other  gases,  its  value 
for  air  being  K  =  1.41 ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  ratio 
that  the  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  is  found.  For  air 
it  is  0.16844.  Denoting  the  specific  heat  at  constant  vol- 
ume by  c,  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  will  be  K  c. 
The  substitutions  referred  to  will  then  transform  the  equa- 
tions into  the  following  for  gases : 


(III.)' 


A.  R. 


.dp. 


To  apply  these  equations,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  law 
by  which  the  pressure  changes  with  the  volume.  Among 
the  most  interesting  and  important  cases  in  which  this  law 
is  known  are  those  in  which  the  curves  of  expansio 
compression  are  the  isothermal  curve,  the  isodynamio  curve, 
ami  the  adiabatic  curve. 

For  the  isothermal  curve  the  equation  /(/>.r.()  orpr. 
R.T.  becomes  p  r  =  R  T,  =  constant.     The  isothermal  ci 
for  the  permanent  gases  is  therefore  an  equilateral  H 
bola.     This  curve  can  be  constructed  when  any  vi 
p  v  is  known.    Denoting  by  pi  n  the  initial  value,  we  I 
pi  ri      R.Ti 
- 


The  isodynamic  curveof  pressures  is  that  followed  when 
the  interior  work  is  constant,  or  d  V  =  .  In  the  gener, 
equation  dQ  =  A(dU+prft>)  this  hypothesis  gives  rfQ  = 
A/,  dv),  and  the  second  of  the  fundamental  equations  (III.) 
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for  gases  becomes,  when  combined  with  the  equation  p  = 
RT 
v   ' 

dQ  =  cdT!  +  Ap<tv;  (29) 

hence  tl  V  =  c.d  T.  If  d  V  =  0,  then  d  T  must  also  be  zero, 
or  T  will  be  constant;  which  shows  that  for  the  permanent 
gases,  for  which  the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussae  ap- 
plir-,  the  inntli'  i-iuiil  and  ieodynamic  curves  coincide. 

The  quantity  of  heat  Q  expended  for  any  degree  of  ex- 
pansion may  be  found  by  integrating  equation  (29),  and  is 
Q  —  c  (T  —  Ti)  -f  A  fpdv,  and  for  the  isothermal  and  iso- 
dvnamic  curves,  since  T  is  constant,  it  becomes  Q  = 

.Moreover,  since  the  integral  of  d  U,  or  the  interior  work, 
is  represented  by  r  (T  —  Ti),  it  is  thus  independent  of  any 
particular  relation  between  p  and  «  during  the  change  of 
temperature  (T  —  Ti),  and  hence  it  is  established  that  when 
a  permanent  gas  passes  from  one  state  of  pressure  and  vol- 
ume to  another,  the  temperature  being  the  same  in  the  two 
states,  the  bent  furnished  is  equal  to  the  external  work  di- 
vided by  the  dynamic  equivalent  of  the  unit  of  heat.  The 

Q         />i:2 

k  L  =  -  =  /      pdv  may  be  given  in  another  form : 
A    ^/   t'i 


work  L  = 


Q       /Vj 
=  -=/ 
A    J  n 


jRiT, 
— 


i 

—  ;      (30) 
' 


L  =  RTilog-=pirilogj7=.pin  log  r  ;      (31) 

r  being  the  ratio  of  expansion,  and  the  logarithms  being 
taken  in  the  Napierian  system. 

•  For  the  adiabatic  curve  of  expansion  for  the  permanent 
gas  the  first  of  equations  (III.)',  when  d  Q=0,  becomes 

vd2>  +  Kpdv  =  Q.     Dividing  by  v  p,  this  becomes  —  ^  + 
d  v  V 

K  —  =  0.    Integrating,  this  equation  gives 
v 

p  v*  =  pi  d*  =  constant  ;  (32) 

pi  n  being  the  initial  state.  This  is  the  equation  of  the 
adiabatic  curve  passing  through  the  point  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are  pi  v\. 

From  the  last  equation  may  be  obtained  the  following 


-i_A«\»-> 

Tl  "  Uj         ' 


t— I 
*  ) 


equations  which  give  the  relations  between  the  temperatures 
and  volumes,  and  temperatures  and  pressures,  when  the 
change  of  state  occurs  according  to  the  adiabatic  law. 

In  the  work  performed  during  expansion  the  equation 
dQ  =  crfT  +  A^rfp  gives,  when  d  Q  =  0  (the  condition  that 
the  adiabatic  law  is  followed), 


rfc  d  T  =  c(T  -  Ti)  =  /A^>  d  v  =L  ; 


hence  the  exterior  work  performed  is  equal  to  the  change 
of  interior  work,  and  is  easily  found  when  the  extreme  or 
limiting  temperatures  are  given. 

When,  however,  the  initial  and  final  volumes  rj  and  rj, 
and  the  initial  and  final  pressures  p\  and  pi  are  given,  the 
exterior  work  is  found  by  the  equations  — 


(33) 


T/>1< 


In  these  expressions  I  -^A  may  be  replaced  by  { ). 

The  above  cases  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tions of  the  fundamental  formulas.  Other  suppositions  in 
regard  to  the  pressures  and  volumes  lead  to  special  prob- 
lems of  interest;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  pressure  re- 
mains constant,  when 

the  volume  remains  con-  TIG.  6. 

slant,  and  when  the  pres- 
sure and  volume  follow 
any  special  law,  such  as 
p**  v»=  constant.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  follow 
such  cases,  as  they  may 
be  referred  to  in  works 
on  the  mechanical  the- 
ory of  heat. 

Problems      connected 


with  the  flow  of  gases  and  vapors  from  one  reservoir  to  an- 
other, or  from  a  reservoir  into  the  atmosphere,  may  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics. 
Suppose  two  reservoirs  A  and  IJ,  tig.  0,  to  be  connected  hv 
a  cylindrical  passage,  and  let  the  pressure  on  unit  of  area  in 
the  first  reservoir  be  pi,  the  specific  volume  in  the  reservoir 
being  n.  Let  the  pressure  in  the  second  reservoir  be  pi, 
less  than  pi.  and  let  <-2  be  the  specific  volume  of  the  gas  or 
vapor  in  the  second  reservoir.  If  V  represent  the  velocity 
of  flow  through  the  passage  connecting  the  two,  the  living 
force  of  unit  of  weight  of  the  gas  or  vapor  due  to  this  ve- 

\ro 

locity  will  be  —  .     The  flow  being  caused  by  the  elastic 

force  of  the  gas  or  vapor,  a  variation  of  heat  equivalent  to 
the  work  performed  by  this  clastic  force  will  take  place, 
which  will  be  represented  by  d  Q  =  A(d  U  +  p  d  v).  The  last 
tenn  of  this  equation  is  in  this  case  equivalent  to  two  terms, 

dl       I  and  d(p  r),  since  not  only  actual  or  sensible  velo- 

city is  given  to  xinit  of  weight  of  the  gas  or  vapor,  but  a 
certain  quantity  of  work  due  to  expansion  from  the  spe- 
cific volume  n  to  r»  is  performed,  and  we  may  write 


"<©" 

For  a  permanent  gas, 


and  the  equation  becomes 


-r-       W 


or  A  d  =  - 


(35) 

since  A  R  —  c  =  K  c. 

These  are  general  equations  by  which  particular  problems 
are  to  be  discussed. 

The  solution  of  any  particular  problem  requires  that  the 
law  of  expansion  shall  be  known  ;  and  since  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  heat  furnished  to  or  abstracted  from  the  gas  or 
vapor  during  the  flow,  the  law  by  which  the  pressures  are 
connected  with  the  volumes  may  be  for  such  cases  assumed 
to  be  the  adiabatic  law,  for  which  d  Q  =  0.  The  above  ex- 
pression then  becomes 


:  —  K  c  d  T. 


(36) 


In  this  case  we  have  also 


-(-V 

\pj 


TI  being  the  absolute  temperature  in  the  first  reservoir,  and 
TS  that  in  the  plane  of  the  orifice,  or  near  it  in  the  second 
reservoir. 

yi 
The  value  of  —  is  found  by  integration: 

A~  =  Kc(T1-T2); 
and,  combining  the  two  last  equations,  we  have 


In  practical  applications  the  theoretical  velocity  must 
be  multiplied  by  a  coefficient,  on  account  of  loss  due  to 
friction,  and  the  area  of  the  outlet  by  a  coefficient  of  con- 
traction. (For  a  full  discussion  of  these  coefficients  see 
Zeuner's  papers  published  in  the  Civil  Ingeniettr.) 

The  application  of  the  fundamental  equations  to  vapors 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  pressure  p  and  temperature  t,  from  which  the  value  of 


the  differential  coefficient 


dl 


may    be    found.      The    ex- 


periments  of  Regnault  (see  articles  HEAT  and  STEAM), 
confirmed  by  others,  show  that  no  simple  relation  exists 
between  p  and  I,  but  that  for  saturated  vapors  p  =/  (0  ; 
that  is,  the  prea8ure,'depend«  on  the  temperature  alone.  In 
a  given  quantity  of  a  liquid  and  its  vapor  the  pressure  is 
independent  of  the  proportions  of  vapor  and  liquid,  and 
depends  only  on  the  temperature.  The  differential  co- 
efficient -7-=f  will  then  be  equal  to . 
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Kegnault's  emplrirnl  formula,  applicable  to  all  saturated 
noon,  forth*  relation  between  the  pressure  and  temper- 
ature, us  given  by  Kankinc,  is 


log.  p  =  A  -        _ 


—  , 


(38) 


in  which/)  is  the  pressure,  T  the  absolute  temperature  of 
the  boiling-point,  and  A,  B,  and  C  constants.  The  values 
of  t!ic-r  constants,  where  they  arc  known  from  c.vpcri- 
nnMit'i,  substituted  in  the  formula,  will  ilctcnmnu  the  pi-ev- 
sure  fur  any  particular  vapor.  From  tho  above  formula 


(lie  value  df      , ;  may  be  obtained. 


Tho  values  of  this  co- 


efficient, calculated  for  different  pressures  and  tcmper- 
tttures,  may  Ijc  found  for  steam  and  some  other  vapors  in 
wurks  on  thermodynamics. 

Suppose  unit  of  weight  of  a  liquid  at  the  temperature 
•/.ITU  anil  11  given  pressure  to  be  heated  until  all  tho  liquid 
is  transformed  into  vapor  at  tho  constant  pressure  />  and 
a  given  temperature  I.  The  total  heat  required  will  be 
composed  of  (1)  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point  t,  correspond- 
in  _'  to  the  pressure/);  (2)  the  heat  necessary  to  overcome 
the  molecular  attractions  of  the  liquid;  and  (3)  the  heat 
-ary  for  the  expansion  of  tho  vapor  from  tho  initial 
volume  of  the  liquid  to  tho  volume  of  the  liquid  and  vapor 
lit  the  temperature  t.  Suppose  «'  to  be  the  initial  volume 
of  the  liquid;  this  initial  volume  may  be  supposed  con- 
stant, since  the  expansion  of  most  liquids  by  heat  is  small. 
Li  t  H  bo  tho  specific  volume  of  tho  vapor,  then  the  work 
of  expansion  will  bo  L  =  //)  d  v  =  p  («  —  «')  =  /)  »,  u  being 
the  difference  (»  —  «')  ;  and  the  quantity  of  heat  in  units  of 
heat,  corresponding  to  the  third  quantity  of  heat  above 
mentioned,  will  be  (A  p  ti). 

The  total  heat  of  evaporation  from  zero  degrees  will  be 

A  =  q  +  r, 

q  being  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature of  tho  liquid  from  0  to  t  degrees,  and  r  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation  at  the  temperature  t.     If  we  subtract 
(A/;  u)  from  both  members,  we  nave  _ 
J  =  A  —  A/)K  =  j  +  r  —  Ap  u. 

The  quantity  A  p  u  is  the  part  of  tho  heat  which  has  been 
transformed  into  external  work.  The  quantity  of  heat  J 
therefore  represents  the  part  of  tho  heat  added  which 
remains  in  the  liquid  and  vapor.  Representing  by  p  the 
ijiiimtity  r  —  A  p  u,  this  quantity  will  DC  that  portion  of 
tho  heat  supplied  to  the  liquid  which  remains  in  the  vapor, 
or  which  has  not  been  transformed  into  exterior  work. 

If  we  now  consider  unit  of  weight  of  a  mixture  of  liquid 
and  rnpur,  we  may  suppose  that  x  represents  the  propor- 
tion by  weight  of  the  vapor  (a  fraction  of  a  pound  or 
kilogramme),  and  (1  —  x.)  the  proportion  of  the  liquid, 
since  x  +  (1  —  x)  =  I.  The  volume  of  the  vapor  will  bo 
x  «,  and  that  of  the  liquid  (1  —  a-)  »'  ;  and  the  sum  of  these 
two  volumes  will  be  the  volume  of  unit  of  weight  of  the 
mixture,  or  r,  and 

v  =  xi  +  (l-x),';  (39) 

or,  since  •  —  »'  =  », 

«  =  x.  «  +  «'.  (40) 

In  this  expression  the  quantity  «  remains  constant 
while  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  «'  may  be  regarded 
as  constant  ;  so  that  </  v  =  «.  d  x.  When  heat  is  applied  to 
this  mixture,  a  quantity  of  liquid  represented  by  d  x  is 
transformed  into  vapor,  and  the  heat  required  is  d  Q  =*  r.  dx. 
From  these  two  equations  we  obtain  tho  result 

dQ  =  -dv.  (41) 

H 

The  fundamental  equation 


become?,  when  «  is  constant,  and  consequently  p  constant, 
and  iip  =  0, 

dQ  =  AYrf»;  (42) 

and  the  fundamental  equation 

-  A  [XdT 


(43) 


(44) 


because  d  T  =  0  becomes 


From  these  results  we  obtain 

AY  =  ^ 

U 

and  -  =  A.T. 


rfT' 


Dividing  both  members  of  this  last  expression  by  A  p,  gives 

AT^^'n'  (45) 

an  expression  from  which  the  value  of  A^n  for  any  tem- 

perature or  pressure  may  bo  determined,  since  r  and  ' 

d  T 

may  bo  found  from  tho  re»ulU  of  Rognault's  cxj..  iiin.  m  . 
When  heat  is  applied  to  unit  of  weight  of  mixture  of  a 
liquid  and  its  vapor,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  will  be  rtp- 
rcMiitc.l  by  the  general  exprossion/i/  Q=/A  (d  U  -I 
from  which  ,1  Q  =  A  (</  U  )  d  L).  The  external  work  ./  I, 
may  bo  represented  by  pdr,  and  this  equation  becomes 
d  Q  =  A  rf  U  -f  A  /></!•.  Iho  units  of  heat  corresponding  to 
tho  interior  work,  d  V  or  A  d  U,  will  bo  represented  by  two 
terms  ilij.  the  variation  of  the  heat  of  unit  of  weight  of  the 
liquid  I  edt),  and  d(f  p),  tho  variation  ot  tin-  int. 
work  of  this  vapor,  so  that  the  value  of  (A  d  U)  will  be 
d  q  +  d  (xp)  ;  and  the  value  of  d  Q  becomes 


a  general  form  of  equation  applicable  to  mixtures  of  a 
liquid  and  its  vapor. 

This  equation  contains  tho  quantities  a,  p,  />,  r<  and  r,  of 
which  7  and  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  p  or  ',  and  the 
quantities  x  and  v  may  cither  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
other,  by  virtue  of  tho  equation  »  =  *«  +  •',  expressing  x 

in  terms  of  r,  or  x  =  --  ,  and  considering  q,  f,  and  M  as 

functions  of  /). 
The  equation  giving  tho  value  of  d  Q  is  transformed  to 

rfQ  =  -.—  (7  —  *-«'  +  -rJrf»+  ~  do.         (47) 
ap\       «         "    /  " 

Another  transformation  is  obtained  by  supposing  «'  con- 
stant ;  then  rfe=d(xn)  and  A.p.  do  =  A.  p.  d(x  H)  ;  and 
putting  for  (f  +  Apu)  its  value  r,  the  value  of  rfQ  may 
finally  be  written 


rfQ 


--dq+d(xr)-  ~ 


(48) 


These  expressions  for  the  value  of  </  Q  are  sufficient  for  the 
solution  of  most  practical  problems  in  connection  with 
vapors. 

The  lines  or  curve  of  expansion  or  compression  for  va- 
pors when  the  external  pressure  is  equal  to  the  elastic  force 
may  by  hypothesis  be  made  tho  isothermal  line,  the  iso- 
dynamic  line,  the  adiabatic  line,  and  a  line  or  curve  which 
has  been  called  the  curve  of  quantity  of  vapor  conttnnt. 

In  Fig.  7  let  0  X  and  0  Y  represent  two  co-ordinate  axes, 
and  suppose  unit  of  weight  of  saturated  vapor  having  a 
specific  volume  »'  and  pressure/)'  to  expand,  the  introduc- 
tion or  supply  of  heat  to  bo  so  regulated  that  the  quantity 
of  saturated  vapor  remains  constant.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  neither  condensation  nor  vaporization,  and  the  corre- 
sponding curve  of  expansion  is  that  of  tho  quantity  of  vapor 
j.-I(.  -  coHsfutif.  Dr.  Zeuner 

gives  as  the  probable 
form  of  equation  of  this 
curve/)  »'»=  constant,  in 
which  H  =  1.0640.  If, 
now,  in  a  unit  of  weight 
of  the  mixture  of  liquid 
and  vapor  the  quantity 
of  vapor  is  .<•].  less  than 
X  1>  "'"'  'ue  initial  volume 
i.  the  point  n  in  Fig. 
7  corresponding  to  the  volume  n  will  bo  the  point  at  which 
the  pressure  is  |n.  Whatever  curve  of  expansion  be  fol- 
lowed, if  such  a  curve  cut  the  lino  D  D  of  quantity  of 
vapor  constant,  the  expansion  beyond  that  will  bo  that 
corresponding  to  superheated  vapor. 

Suppose,  first,  that  tho  expansion  takes  place  by  tho  iso- 
thermal line.  Tho  quantity  of  heat  required  for  the  work 
of  expansion,  including  both  interior  and  exterior  work, 

will  be  given  by  the  equation  dQ-dq+d  (jrr)-y  rf  T, 
which  may  be  put  under  the  form 


The  isothermal  line  being  that  for  which  the  temperature 
Is  constant,  the  quantity  in  this  equation  will 
=  0,  and  r  =  constant,  and 


or  =  rx-.r,). 

It  is  evident,  also,  since  p  is  constant,  that  the  isothermal 
line  for  vapor  is  a  right  line  parallel  to   he  axes  of*  (or 
the  line  *i  -  e  in  Fig.  7),  and  the  external  work  L  =//>  rf 
"p  (,  ",  _  f)  =/)  u  (x-  «l).   The  same  expressions  are  trae 
for  compression. 
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Suppose,  now,  the  expansion  to  take  place  according  to 
the  ixiiili/naiiiic  line,  or  the  line  for  which  the  interior  work 
remains  constant.  In  this  case  d  V  —  0,  the  value  of  tl  U 
being  given  by  the  equation  d  V  =  d  q  +  d  (x  p).  Making 
d  U  =  0,  gives  d  q  +  d  (.<•  p)  =  0.  This  equation  and  the 
equations  r  =  x  u  +  »'  and  n  =  .ri  HI  -t-  »'  furnish  the  means 
of  tracing  the  curve  of  expansion  between  given  tempera- 
tures or  pressures,  and  also  of  finding  the  final  values  of 
j'l  and  n.  It  may  be  shown  that  in  all  eases  there  is  a 
r/, •..((,•;•  proportion  of  rapor  at  the  end  of  the  expansion 
'tlinu  iti  tit:  /,r:/;, mi:ti/ ;  and  hence  when  a  mixture  of  vapor 
and  liquid  expands  according  to  this  law,  the  expansion 
is  accompanied  by  raporization  ;  and,  inversely,  there  is  a 
condfnintioit  during  compression. 

The  probable  equation  of  the  isodynamic  curve  for  water 
is  given  by  Dr.  Zeuner,  p  vn  =  constant,  in  which  w  = 
l.ouii.  For  tile  quantity  of  heat  required  for  expansion 
the  general  equation  rf  Q  =  A  (d  V  +  p  d  D)  gives  for  tl  V  —  0, 
d  Q  =  A;)  d  r  ;  which  shows  that  all  the  heat  furnished  for 
expansion  is  transformed  into  external  work.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  curve  of  expansion  can  be  followed  only 
when  there  is  liquid  in  presence  of  the  vapor. 

Suppose  the  vapor  at  the  beginning  be  saturated,  and 
the  value  of  x  =  1 — or,  in  other  words,  no  liquid  being 

; resent — and  let  it  be  required  to  find  how  much  heat  must 
e  supplied  to  cause  it  to  remain  saturated  during  the  work 
of  expansion  :  in  which  case  the  expansion  curve  would  bo 
the  curve  D  D,  the  initial  point  being  c,  Fig.  7.  The  equa- 
tion d  Q  =  d  q  +  d  (x  r)  —  — -  d  T,  by  substituting  for  d  q 

its  value  c  d  T  and  effecting  the  integration  in  the  second 
member,  may  be  put  under  the  form 

rfQ  =  (1  —x)  cdT  +  r  dx  +  x  [c  +-j~if—  -),   (51) 
or  dQ  =  (l_  x)cd"I  +  rdx  +  xhdT,         (52) 

in  which  h  =  c  +~r™  —  ~-    If  now  in  this  expression  x  =  1 

and  d  x  =  0,  which  accords  with  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, then 

tl  Q  =  h  d  T.  (53) 

A  then  may  bo  regarded  as  the  specific  heat  of  saturated 
vapor,  the  quantity  of  vapor  remaining  constant.  By  in- 
tegration we  have 

Q-f'kdl. 


E 


amples  that  expansion  by  the  adiabatic  curve  of  dry  and 
saturated  vapor  is  accompanied  by  condensation,  the  value 
of  x  diminishing  during  the  expansion. 

If  liquid  water  only  is  present  in  the  initial  state,  the 
quantity  n  being  zero,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  vapor- 
ization during  expansion.  The  same  is  true  for  most 
vapors  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Whether  there  will  be 
vaporization  or  condensation  during  expansion  depends 
then,  on  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  which  exists  in  the 
liquid  state  at  the  initial  temperature.  For  water,  when 
the  mixture  is  about  ^ths,  or  one-half,  the  same  propor- 
tion will  exist  at  the  end  of  the  expansion,  there  being  at 
first  vaporization,  and  then  condensation  of  nearly  the  same 
quantity. 

The  quantity  of  exterior  work  performed  or  expended 
when  the  change  of  state  occurs  according  to  the  adiabatic 
law  may  be  found  from  the  expression  (^  Q  =  A  ((/  U  4-  (/  L). 
Making  </Q  =  0,  gives 


-f 
J  'i 


(54) 

The  equation  which  gives  the  value  of  h  shows  that  it 
may  have  a  positive  or  negative  sign  ;  and  as  h  depends  on 
the  temperature,  there  will  be  a  point  of  temperature  for 
every  vapor  at  which  the  sign  h  will  change.  Moreover, 

the  value  of  Q  =  I  2  h  <7T  shows  that  whether  heat  is  to  be 

•J  'i 

supplied  or  abstracted  during  expansion  depends  on  the 
sign  of  h.  For  most  vapors  at  ordinary  temperatures  h  is 
negative,  the  vapor  of  ether  exeepted;  and  since  f2  is  less 
than  f],  Q  will  have  a  positive  value.  It  is  then  necessary 
to  supply  heat  during  expansion  in  order  to  maintain  the 
quantity  of  rapor  constant.  If  no  heat  be  supplied,  a  por- 
tion of  the  vapor  will  be  condensed.  This  law  is  reversed 
at  the  temperature  at  which  the  sign  of  4  changes;  for 
ether  this  is  -  150°  C.  For  water  the  point  of  inversion  is 
520°  C. 

The  adiabatic  curve  of  expansion  or  compression  is  one  I 
for  which  no  heat  is  supplied  to  or  abstracted  from  the 
vapor  during  expansion  or  compression.     This  condition, 
introduced  into  the  general  equation  rfQ  =  dq  -f.  d(xr)  — 

—  dJ,  or  the  same  under  the  form  dQ  =  dq  +  Tdl— ), 


gives  for  e 


an  equation  which  becomes,  by  integration, 
xr       fdn 
Y  +  J  'f  =  Constant, 


(55) 


(56) 


xr 
— 


—  +  T  =  constant. 


(57) 

This  equation  furnishes  the  means  of  finding  the  value  of 
x  and  the  ratio  of  expansion  when  the  initial  value  of  x 
and  the  limiting  temperatures  are  given,  r  and  q  being  de- 
pendent on  the  temperature.  This  expression,  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  liquid,  may  be  written 

*r  :.•,'•! 

T  +T=-jT--rTi.  (58) 

If  applied  to  the  vapor  of  water,  it  may  be  proved  by  ex- 


—  dq  —  d(.rp), 
and  by  integration 

AL  =  ?i  -  q  -t-Zjpi  —  a-p.  (59) 

The  equation  of  the  adiabatic  curve  expressing  the  rela- 
tion between;)  and  v  has  a  probable  form  for  vapors,  accord- 
ing to  Zeuner,  p  r"  =]>i  i'i",  in  which  u  is  variable,  depending 
on  xi,  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  unit  of  weight  of  liquid  :it 
the  initial  temperature.  For  water  the  values  of  n  are  for 

xi  =  1      ..................  ii  =  1.135 

x\  =0.9  ..................  «  =  ].125 

xi  =  0.8  ..................  n  =  1.115 

a-i  =0.7  ..................  «  =  ].103 

The  relative  positions  of  the  three  curves,  the  adiabntic, 
FIG.  8.  tne    curve    of    quantity 

of  vapor  constant,  and 
the  isodynamic  curve, 
for  a  mixture  of  liquid 
and  vapor,  all  the  curves 
passing  through  the 
same  initial  point,  are 
X  shown  in  the  following 
diagram,  Fig.  8,  in  which 
A  is  the  adiabatic  curve,  B  the  curve  of  quantity  of  vapor 
constant,  and  C  the  isodynamic  curve. 

The  quantity  of  work  of  expansion  for  any  gas  or  vapor, 
the  equation  of  which  is  j>c"=pi  ri"  =  constant,  is 


(BO) 


the  exponent  n  having  a  value  which  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  fluid  which  expands.  For  air  and  the  perma- 
nent gases  ?i  may  be  taken  equal  to  1.410.  For  saturated 
steam,  in  presence  of  its  liquid,  u  is  variable,  and  depends 
on  the  relative  initial  quantities  of  liquid  and  vapor. 

For  superheated  vapor,  according  to  the  law  of  Hirn.  the 
isodynamic  curve  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  starting  from 
the  point  of  condensation,  its  equation  being  p  v  =  p\  n  = 
constant.  The  law  established  by  Hirn  being  that  the 
product  p  v  is  proportional  to  the  interior  work  for  super- 
heated vapors,  if  that  work  is  constant,  or  if  the  isodynamic 
curve  is  followed,  the  above  equation  will  represent  the 
curve. 

The  adiabatic  curve  for  superheated  vapor  has  the  prob- 
able form  p  r»  =?>i  ri»,  in  which  »,  according  to  Zeuner,  is 
equal  to  j,  or  1.333. 

The  isothermal  curve  for  superheated  vapor  differs  from 
that  for  the  permanent  gases.  In  a  perfect  gas  all  the 
heat  introduced  at  constant  temperature  is  transformed  into 
external  work,  while  in  superheated  vapor  a  part  of  this 
heat,  especially  near  the  point  of  condensation,  is  trans- 
formed into  interior  work.  The  equation  of  the  isothermal 
curve  has  the  probable  form,  according  to  Zeuner,  of 


in  which  for  steam  n  =  $,  C  =  192.50,  B  =  50.933,  p  being 
expressed  in  kilogrammes  per  square  metre. 

Applications  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  the 
flow  of  vapors  may  be  found  in  various  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  investigations  of  Dr.  Zeuner  being  the  most  recent 
and  complete.  The  reader  is  referred  for  full  expositions 
of  the  subject  of  this  article  to  the  works  of  Clausius,  Ran- 
kine,  Sir  William  Thomson,  Zeuner,  Hirn,  Briot,  Verdet, 
and  others.  w.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Thermo-Electricity.  See  ELECTRICITY,  by  PRES. 
II.  MORTON,  PH.  D. 
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Thermometer.     See  TIIKHMHUKTHY. 

Thermom'etry  [Gr.  e«>n^.  ••  heat,"  and  titrpov,  "meas- 
ure "],  the  art  of  measuring  temperatures  by  the  expansion 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  or  by  means  of  KOIIIC  electri- 
cal, acoustic,  or  other  physical  phenomena.  Liquids  have 
been  found  best  adapted  to  measuring  lower  temperatures, 
the  expansion  of  solids  being  too  small  and  that  of  jra>cs 
too  great  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  Cor- 
nelius Drebbcl,  a  Hollander,  in  the  year  Ki:iO  first  pro- 
posed a  method  for  indicating  changes  of  temperatures  by 
means  of  a  glass  bulb  with  a  small  elongated  stem,  which 
was  dipped  into  a  liquid ;  as  the  air  became  heated,  the 
liquid  was  depressed  by  the  expansion  of  the  air,  a  rcduc- 
tiun  cf  temperature  causing  a  corresponding  elevation. 
This  instrument,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  air-tucr- 
ni'iineter,  was  open  to  several  objections:  it  was  too  deli- 
cate in  its  indications  and  too  large  in  size  to  be  of  much 
practical  use;  besides,  differences  in  atmospheric  pressure 
independent  of  temperature  affected  the  volume  of  the  air. 
The  latter  difficulty  was  remedied  by  totally  excluding 
the  air,  two  bulbs  being  blown  at  the  two  ends  of  a  tube, 
uliich  was  bent  twice  at  right  angles  and  a  liquid  en- 
closcd  in  the  stem.  But  this  instrument,  which  is  termed 
a  <lijf<'i-<'"ti'if  tKeiinoweter,  only  indicated  differences  of 
temperature  between  the  two  bulbs,  and  not  variations  in 
the  atmosphere  generally;  for  some  purposes,  however,  it 
is  still  advantageously  employed.  The  next  improvement 
ctl'ected  by  Boyle,  who  suggested  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  a  closed  tube,  to  which  a  scale  indicating  the  changes 
of  temperature  was  attached.  Newton  next  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  furnish  two  fixed  temperatures,  and 
divided  the  intermediate  range  between  these  points  into 
equal  parts,  extending  both  above  and  below  the  two  fixed 
marks. 

Alcohol  and  mercury  possess  many  advantages  for  thor- 
mometrical  purposes.  Alcohol  does  not  solidify  at  any 
liiinivii  degree  of  cold.  Mercury  has  a  very  high  boiling- 
jMiiiit,  follows  nearly  the  same  law  of  expansion  as  gases, 
iiossesses  a  wide  range  of  liquidity,  has  a  low-  specific  heat, 
li  it  a  high  conducting  power,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  great  purity.  Its  use  in  the  construction  of  a  thermom- 
eter was  tirst  suggested  by  Homer.  The  ordinary  mercurial 
thermometer  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
blown  a  spherical  or  cylindrical  reservoir,  termed  the  bulb. 
Tn  its  manufacture  three  operations  are  comprised — viz. 
the  calibration  of  the  tube,  the  introduction  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  the  graduation  of  the  scale.  The  calibration  of 
the  tube  is  effected  by  introducing  a  column  of  mercury 
ah  nit  an  inch  in  length,  and  ascertaining  that  it  retains 
tin'  same  length  in  all  parts  of  the  tube,  care  being  taken 
that  the  metal  is  maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
The  tube,  which  is  advantageously  provided  at  its  open 
extremity  with  a  funnel  or  a  bulb,  is  next  filled  with  mer- 
cury by  gradually  introducing  the  metal,  inclining  the 
tube,  and  heating  the  bulb,  in  order  to  expel  the  air,  until 
both  the  bulb  and  stem  are  completely  filled.  The  mercury 
i-  tacn  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  tube  hermetically  sealed 
by  melting  it  below  the  funnel  or  upper  bulb.  The  grad- 
uation of  the  thermometer  is  accomplished  by  first  deter- 
mining the  two  fixed  points — i.  e.  the  melting-point  of  ice 
and  the  boiling-point  of  water.  The  former  is  ascertained 
by  immersing  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  in  snow  or 
pounded  ice  which  is  contained  in  a  vessel  provided  with  an 
aperture  allowing  the  escape  of  the  water:  the  latter,  by  sur- 
rounding the  thermometer  with  steam,  external  contact  with 
tlic  air  being  prevented.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  the  latter 
determination,  to  take  into  consideration  the  barometric 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  in  case  this  be  other  than  760  milli- 
tnctres.  a  correction  of  the  result  should  be  made.  The  in- 
terval or  range  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is 
next  subdivided  into  equal  parts  or  degrees.  Inaccurate 
thermometers  the  seale  is  marked  on  the  stem  itself.  This  is 

ne  by  covering  the  stem  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax,  in 


and  afterward  removing  the  remaining  wax.  The  degrees 
are  usually  represented  by  a  small  cipher,  placed  above  the 
right  of  the  number  indicating  the  temperature,  those  be- 
1  in  the  zero  or  freezing-point  of  water  having  the  minus 
sign  (— )  placed  before  them.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
unanimity  does  not  prevail  in  different  countries,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  divisions  made  between  the  two  fixed 
points.  In  the  thermometer  used  for  ordinary  purposes  in 
tiii-  country  and  in  England  and  Holland]  f'nlimihell'i 
(1720)  scale  is  employed,  in  which  the  range  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  subdivided  into  180 
degrees.  This  division  was  based  upon  a  very  erroneous 
and  arbitrary  assumption  of  Fahrenheit,  the  original  man- 
ufacturer, that  the  temperature  indicated  by  32°  below  the 


Irec/.ing-point  of  water  represents  the  absolute  absence 
of  heal.  In  France,  and  .>n  tin-  I  '..nlincnt  generally,  the 
scale  introduced  by  I',/,,,,.  (|7I2|  is  employe  I.  |  „ 

thermometer,  which  ' 


Interval*. 

100° 

180° 

80° 


boiling  water. 
100° 

212° 
80° 


UScd.       A    third     Scale,     -u^e-ted     l,y      I,',',, :,„,„,•.    \<    ,,,]]    ,.,„'. 

ployed  in  Russia  and  c.-rmany.  In  it  the  range  between 
the  fixed  point.,  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  I'.ui 
scale,  is  divided  int..  sn  degree..  The  degrees  indieatin/ 
the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  intermediate  range,  and 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  the  three  scales  are  as 
follows : 

Temperature  of 
nu-ltlitf  toe. 

Centigrade  scale  (C.) 0° 

Fahrenheit's  scale  (F.)...32° 

Reaumur's  scale  (R.) 0° 

The  reduction  of  degrees  from  one  scale  into  those  of  an- 
other is  accomplished  by  the  simple  formula- : 

Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  (F.°  —  32)  =  C.° 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit.  C.°  +  32  =  F.° 
Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit,  R.°  +  32  —  F.° 
Fahrenheit  to  Rf-aumur,  (F.°  —  32)  =  R.° 
Centigrade  to  Reaumur,  C.°  =  K.° 

Reaumur     to  Centigrade,  j  R.°  =  C.° 

When  the  measurement  of  low  temperatures  is  required,  the 
alcoholic  thermometer  is  advantageously  employed.  In 
other  instances  the  irregular  expansion  and  low  boiling- 
point  of  the  alcohol  (78.4°  C.)  are  serious  objections  to 
its  use.  The  latter  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  to 
some  extent  by  the  substitution  of  amylic  alcohol,  which 
indicates  correctly  temperatures  up  to  120°  C.  In  all  cases 
the  alcohol  should  bo  distinctly  colored,  usually  by  boil- 
ing with  cochineal,  and  the  scale  compared  with  that  of  a 
standard  mercurial  thermometer. 

In  a  good  thermometer  the  mercury  will  fall  through  the 
tube  on  inversion,  thus  proving  the  perfect  exclusion  of 
air.  Slight  variations  of  temperature  are  best  indicated 
when  the  capillary  tube  is  very  small  and  the  bulb  large. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bulb  be  small,  the  thermometer 
more  rapidly  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  Upon  immersing  the  bulb  and  stem  in  melting 
ice,  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  should  exactly  indicate 
0°  C.  or  32°  F.,  and  the  mercury  should  remain  stationary 
at  100°  C.  or  212°  F.  when  the  thermometer  is  surrounded 
by  steam  generated  by  boiling  water  in  a  metallic  vessel 
at  a  barometric  pressure  of  760  millimetres.  The  volume 
of  the  degrees  should  be  perfectly  uniform.  Whether  this 
is  the  case  may  be  ascertained  by  detaching  a  little  cylinder 
of  mercury  from  the  main  column  and  passing  it  from  one 
part  of  the  stem  to  another,  when,  if  the  scale  be  properly 
graduated,  it  will  occupy  an  equal  number  of  degrees  in 
all  parts  of  the  tube. 

Thermometers,  even  when  constructed  with  the  greatest 
care,  are  liable  to  undergo  changes  which  affect  their  ac- 
curacy.    One  source  of  error  consists  in  a  deviation  of  the 
zero-point,  which  is  liable  both  to  a  temporary  depression 
and  elevation,  and  to  a  permanent  elevation.     The  former 
changes  ensue  when  a  thermometer  has  been  repeatedly 
heated,  a  temporary  fall  then  occurring :  and  when  it  has 
been  much  cooled,  a   temporary  rise  then  taking  place. 
The   second  change,    which  is  probably  due  to  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  volume  of  the  bulb,  and  to  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  pressure  on  the   stem,  is  avoided  by  al- 
lowing the  filled  tube  and  bulb  to  remain  at  rest  for  two 
or  three  years  before  the  instrument  is  graduated.     The 
assumption  that  equal  increments  of  heat  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  expansion  is  not  absolutely  correct;  the  expan- 
sion of  mercury,  for  example,  between  0°  and  10°  C.  being 
less  than  the  expansion  between  90°  and  100°  C.     In  the 
mercurial  thermometer,  however,  this  difference  is  nearly 
equalized  by  the  increased  capacity  of  the  glass  bulb  for 
temperatures  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points;  but 
for  those  above  100°  C.  the  compensation  is  not  so  exact. 
Certain  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  reaching  the 
temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer :  the  instrument 
should  be  held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  position,  and,  as  the 
scale  is  a  little  distant  from  the  mercuric  column,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  line  of  sight  is  perpendicular  t 
the  scale.     In  very  accurate  observations  the  bulb  and  s 
should  possess  the  same  temperature,  and  the  readings  be 
taken  with  the  assistance  of  a  telescope. 

Besides  the  kind   of  thermometers   already  mentioned, 
several  other  varieties  are   in  use,  generally  for  speci 
purposes. 

Bngtutt  metalli'-  iktrmomeltr  is  founded  on  t 
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of  which  is  fixed,  the  other  being  connected  with  a  light 
nt-cdlc.  which  moves  round  a  scale,  graduated  in  Centigrade 
degrees  bv  comparison  with  a  standard  mercurial  thermom- 
eter. The  most  expansible  metal,  silver,  forms  the  Internal 
<id,.  of  tl...  spiral,  platinum  forming  the  external ;  gold  is 
placed  between  the  other  two  metals,  as  its  expansibility  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  silver  nnd  platinum  V  hen 
the  temperature  rises,  the  silver  expands  more  than  the 
aold  or  platinum,  and  the  spiral  unwinds,  and  coinmum- 
rat..<  a  motion  to  the  index-needle,  an  opposite  motion 
bein"-  produced  by  decrease  of  temperature. 

In  inetcnrological  observations  it  is  often  necessary  to 
know  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day  and  the  lowest 
temperature  of  the  night.  The  instruments  which  most 
readily  permit  of  these  determinations  are  termed  rei/wtcr- 
imj  or  mii.rimiim  and  minimum  thi-riainaetfri.  Sntktr/orft 
m-i.riiiiiiiii  and  iiiinimtiM  thermometer  consists  of  a  mercurial 
thermometer  with  a  horizontal  stem,  in  the  bore  of  which 
a  small  pieee  of  steel  wire  is  included  above  the  mercury. 
XTpon  an  increase  of  temperature  the  mercury  expand!, 
pushing  the  steel  wire  before  it,  but  as  it  contracts  and 
recedes  the  wire  is  left  in  a  position  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  temperature  recorded  by  the  thermometer.  The 
minimum  temperature  is  observed  by  an  alcoholic  ther- 
mometer, arranged  like  the  mercuric  one,  but  having  an 
index  consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  enamel  sunk  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  As  the  alcohol  contracts,  the  index 
is  carried  along  by  capillary  attraction  ;  when  the  temper- 
ature rises,  the  liquid  readily  passes  the  enamel,  which  is 
thus  left  in  a  position  indicating  the  greatest  point  of  con- 
traction of  the  alcohol.  The  same  object  is  attained  by  the 
use  of  Six'»  maximum  and  minimnm  thermometer,  consisting 
of  a  large  bulb  filled  with  alcohol,  to  which  is  joined  a  tube 
bent  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  syphon,  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  a  small  column  of  mercury  is  contained.  The 
extreme  points  reached  by  the  mercury,  as  it  is  moved 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  alcohol,  are  reg- 
istered by  a  small  enamelled  wire  index,  sliding  in  the 
leg  of  the  bent  tube,  which  is  prevented  from  falling 
by  its  own  weight  by  means  of  a  small  spring.  Six's 
thermometer  has  been  applied  with  success  in  measuring 
the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  great  depths,  where  an 
ordinary  thermometer  would  give  erroneous  indications 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  bulb.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  surround  the  bulb  with  a 
second  bulb  nearly  filled  with  alcohol,  which  protects  it 
from  the  heat  caused  by  the  compression  of  the  water. 
The  maximum  thermometer  of  Ifegretti  and  Zamlira,  which 
is  simple  in  form  and  not  liable  to  derangement,  consists 
of  an  ordinary  mercurial  thermometer  placed  horizontally 
with  a  narrow  contraction  in  the  tube  just  above  the  bulb, 
which  allows  the  mercury  to  pass  as  it  expands,  but  pre- 
vents its  receding  as  the  temperature  falls.  Phillips  has 
constructed  a  maximum  thermometer,  the  index  of  which  is 
merely  a  small  portion  of  the  mercurial  column,  which  is 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  minute  globule  of  air.  In 
these  two  latter  thermometers  the  mercurial  column  is  re- 
stored to  its  place  by  placing  the  instrument  in  a  vertical 
position  and  giving  it  a  few  shakes. 

For  the  determination  of  temperatures  higher  than  the 
boiling-point  of  mercury,  but  lower  than  the  melting- 
point  of  glass,  the  method  of  air  tfiermomctry  of  Jtetfimnlt 
is  occasionally  resorted  to.  It  consists  in  employing  a 
cylindrical  glass  reservoir,  which  terminates  at  one  end  in 
a  narrow  glass  tube,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  drawn  out 
to  a  fine  point  at  its  extremity.  The  instrument  is  intro- 
duced into  the  space  the  temperature  of  which  is  to  be 
estimated  until  it  has  acquired  the  same  temperature,  when 
the  narrow  orifice  is  closed  by  fusing  the  glass,  care  being 
taken  to  note  the  barometric  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air.  The  sealed  point  of  the  tube  is  then 
broken  off  in  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  and  the  reser- 
voir reduced  to  0°  C.  by  surrounding  it  with  melting  ice. 
As  the  air  contained  in  the  instrument  contracts,  a  certain 
amount  of  mercury  rises  in  the  tube.  The  height  of  the 
column  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  contained  in 
the  vessel  and  the  position  of  the  barometer  are  ascer- 
tained, the  tube  is  closed  with  a  little  wax,  and  the  in- 
strument removed  from  the  vessel  and  weighed  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  then  again  weighed 
when  completely  filled  with  mercury,  its  weight  when 
empty  being  also  determined.  The  weight  of  the  mercury 
necessary  to  entirely  fill  the  instrument  will  bear  to  the 
difference  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  mercury 
contained  in  it  at  the  first  weighing  the  same  proportion  as 
the  total  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  mercury  with  which  it  was  filled,  bears  to  the  vol- 
ume occupied  (at  0°  C.,  and  subjected  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure  diminished  by  the  column  of  mercury,  which  ex- 
tended above  the  vessel  containing  the  metal)  by  the  air 
which  the  thermometer  contained  when  its  orifice  was 


sealed.  Thus,  the  temperature  to  which  the  reservoir  was 
exposed  can  be  obtained,  expressed  in  Centigrade  degrees, 
by  means  of  the  formula — 
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where  AV  is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  which  completely 
filled  the  thermometer ;  *r,  the  difference  between  this  -and 
the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  at  the  first  weighing ; 
t,  the  temperature  required ;  II,  the  barometer  stand  when 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  was  sealed  ;  h,  the  pressure  supported 
bv  the  air  in  the  instrument  when  it  was  closed  with  the 
wax — ('.  ft  the  barometric  pressure  noted  at  this  moment — 
the  column  of  mercury  extending  above  the  vessel;  a,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  ]°  C.  =  0.00.'!6fi ;  /.-,  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  gloss  of  which  the 
thermometer  is  constructed  =  0.0000305  for  common  glass 
between  0°  and  300°  C. 

Jlailiant  heat  of  very  low  intensity  can  best  be  measured 
bv  means  of  an  instrument  termed  the  tkcrmo-mttltfpUer 
of  Mclloni.  The  sensitiveness  of  this  thermometer  is  so 
great  that  the  heat  of  the  human  body  produces  effects 
upon  it,  even  at  the  distance  of  several  yards.  It  is  con- 
structed by  first  arranging  a  tiusnao-eltetrie  buttery,  con- 
necting together  successive  pairs  of  two  different  nirtnls 
and  heating  the  alternate  junctions,  the  others  being  kept 
cool.  Melloni  employed  such  a  battery,  consisting  of  36 
pairs  of  small  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony.  The  heat 
generated  is  estimated  by  connecting  the  instrument  with 
a  very  sensitive  galvanometer.  (See  ELECTRICITY.)  By 
the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  he  was  able  to  estimate  very 
small  amounts  of  radiant  heat,  even  that  emitted  by  in- 
sects. (See  also  KADIOMKTER.)  In  order  to  determine 
temperatures  higher  than  the  boiling-point  of  mercury 
(360°  C.)  a  modification  of  the  thermometer,  known  as  the 
pyrometer,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  by 
Musschenbroek  in  1730,  is  employed.  Numerous  forms  of 
this  instrument  have  since  been  suggested,  most  of  whirh 
are  based  upon  one  of  the  following  phenomena :  the  ex- 
pansion of  metals ;  the  contraction  of  baked  clay ;  the 
expansion  of  vapors  and  gases ;  the  fusing  of  metals  or 
alloys ;  the  increase  of  temperature  imparted  to  a  weighed 
quantity  of  water  by  a  known  weight  of  heated  platinum 
or  iron  ;  electrical  and  thermo-electrical  changes.  The  in- 
dications furnished  by  pyrometers  based  upon  the  linear 
expansion  of  metals  have  been  found  to  be  inaccurate ;  the 
data  given  by  the  contraction  of  baked  clay  when  exposed 
to  an  increase  of  temperature  are  still  less  reliable. 

The  air  pyrometer  of  Erman  and  Hcrter  is  similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  Rcgnault  above,  and  consists  of  a 
hollow  copper  or  platinum  sphere  provided  with  a  short, 
conically-shaped  tube  having  a  very  narrow  orifice,  to 
which  a  copper  cylinder,  furnished  with  a  stopcock  at  its 
extremity,  can  be  attached.  In  order  to  determine  the 
temperature  of  a  furnace  by  means  of  this  instrument,  it  is 
so  placed  in  the  heated  place  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
tube  extends  out.  As  soon  as  the  sphere  has  acquired  the 
heat  of  the  furnace,  the  copper  cylinder  is  securely  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  stopcock  is  closed. 
The  apparatus  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and 
as  soon  as  it  has  become  cool  it  is  immersed  in  water,  and 
the  stopcock  opened,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is 
drawn  into  the  sphere,  from  the  weight  of  which  the 
amount  of  expelled  air,  and  thereby  the  temperature  to 
which  the  sphere  was  subjected,  is  calculated. 

A  method  for  measuring  high  temperatures  suggested  by 
Pouillet,  which  receives  extensive  practical  application  in 
metallurgical  operations  in  the  determination  of  the  heat 
of  furnaces,  consists  in  heating  in  the  fire-space  a  known 
weight  of  iron,  and  immersing  it  in  a  weighed  quantity  of 
water  of  a  known  temperature.  The  weight  of  the  iron  and 
water,  the  original  and  final  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
specific  heat  of  water  and  of  iron,  furnish  the  data  from 
which  the  temperature  desired  can  be  easily  calculated. 

Our  American  physicist,  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  has  recently 
determined  high  temperatures  by  observing  the  action  of 
heat  upon  the  wave-length  of  a  wave  of  sound,  which  is 
made  to  traverse  a  tube  exposed  to  the  heat  to  be  meas- 
ured. (For  a  description  of  other  methods  of  pyromctry 
see  PYROMETER.)  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Thermo-Multiplier.     See  THERMOMETRY. 
Ther'mopile,  also  called  Thermo-electric  Pile. 
See  ELECTRICITY,  by  PKES.  HEXHY  MORTON,  PH.  I>. 

Thermop'ylFR,  a  narrow  defile  between  Mount  (Kta 
and  the  Maliac  Gulf,  leading  from  Thessaly  into  Loci-is. 
It  was  the  only  way  by  which  an  enemy  could  enter 
from  Northern  Greece  into  Hellas,  and  became  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  300 
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Spartans  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  1'ersian  horde* 
from  passing  through  the  defile.  The  localities  aro  much 
altered  now  by  tlie  action  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 
Thermot'ics,  the  science  of  HEAT  (which  see). 
Theroiune'  de  Mirecourt',  whose  true  name  was 
ANXB  JOSE ni  B  TKRWAOXK,  1).  at  Marcoiirt,  Luxemburg, 
Aug.  IS.  17'i-:  was  educated  in  a  convent,  but  went  in 
ITvTl  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  a-i  a  courtesan,  and  at  times 
sank  wry  low.  liy  embracing  the  Revolution  with  great 
enthusiasm  she  niadc  a  ni-w  departure;  appeared  in 
public  meetings  as  the  Ama/.ori  of  the  Revolution;  niadi: 
spec.-lies  was  eloquent,  and  acquired  norao  influence  both 
over  tho  mob  and  in  the  political  coteries.  In  1791  she 
was  captured  by  tin-  allies  on  a  trip  in  Holland,  and  im- 
prisoned in  Vienna  for  nearly  a  year.  Restored  to  liberty, 
she  repaired  to  Paris,  and  became-  still  more  popular;  but 
on  May  31,  1793,  while  trying  to  defend  her  lover,  Brissot, 
she  was  sei/.ed  by  a  rabble  of  infuriated  women  in  tho  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  stripped  naked,  and  whipped.  This 
her  mad.  and  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  La 
Salpetriiro,  where  she  d.  June  8,  1817.  (See  Fuss,  Thl- 
roi'juG  de  Mirecourtf  1854.) 

Therol'ogy  [Or.  tfo,  flijjxi?,  "wild  beast,"  and  X6y«, 
"diseourso"],  a  name  sometimes  substitnted  for  the  word 
"Mammalogy,"  on  tho  ground  that  the  latter  is  a  hybrid 
compound  lif  Latin  and  Greek,  and  therefore  inadmissible 
on  strict  philological  principles.  It  is,  however,  rarely 
used.  (See  MAMMALOGY.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Thesaurus.    See  LEXICON. 

The'scus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  tho  national  hero  of 
Attica  and  tho  founder  of  tho  city  of  Athens,  where  ho 
established  the  Panathcncean  festival  and  the  Pythian 
games:  was  a  son  of  JKgena  and  yEthra,  and  was  married 
first  to  Antiope.  tho  queen  of  the  Amazons,  whom  he  car- 
ried off.  afterward  to  Phaedra.  He  took  part  in  tho  cam- 
paign of  the  Argonauts,  in  tho  Calydonian  hunt,  in  tho 
battle  with  the  Centaurs,  etc.,  but  his  most  famous  exploit 
was  the  slaying  of  Minotaur.  Attica  was  bound  to  send 
annually  a  tribute  of  youths  to  Crete  to  be  sacrificed  to 
this  monster.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  misery, 
Theseus  repaired  to  Crete  and  won  the  affection  of  Ariadne, 
the  daughter  of  King  Minos,  who  provided  him  with  a  clue 
to  tho  labyrinth  and  a  sword  to  kill  Minotaur ;  he  slew  tho 
monster  and  carried  off  Ariadne,  whom  ho  afterward  left 
on  Naxos.  During  a  revolution  in  Athens  ho  fled  to 
Scyros,  where  he  perished  by  the  treachery  of  King  Ly- 
comcdes,  but  in  469  B.  c.  Cimon  conquered  Soyros  and 
brought  his  bones  back  to  Athens,  where  they  were  interred 
in  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus,  one  of  the  finest  build- 
inns  in  Athens,  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  used  as 
a  Christian  church,  but  now  is  employed  as  a  museum.  By 
the  sculptors  Theseus  was  sometimes  represented  as  re- 
sembling Hercules,  with  a  lion's  skin  and  a  club,  though  of 
a  lighter  and  fleeter  form  and  of  a  more  elevated  expres- 
sion ;  sometimes  as  resembling  Hermes,  with  chlamys  (a 
short  cloak)  and  petasos  (a  cap). 
Thesiger.  See  CHELMSFOHD. 
Thes'pis,  a  native  of  Icaria  in  Attica  and  a  contem- 
porary of  1'isistratus,  became  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  by  introducing  between  the  dithyrambio  chorus  at 
the  festival  of  Dionysus  an  interlocutor,  an  actor,  who  in 
monologues,  or  perhaps  in  dialogues  with  the  leaders  of 
the  chorus,  narrated,  or  gave  a  mimetic  representation  of, 
the  incidents  to  which  tho  songs  referred.  Nothing  of  his 
writings,  if  he  wrote  anything,  has  come  down  to  us,  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  dramatic  representations  were  very 
far  from  that  sublime  and  solemn  character  which  wo  know 
from  JEschylus.  Nevertheless,  the  curious  picture  of  Thes- 
pi>  strolling  around  from  place  to  place  and  entertaining 
people  with  shows  from  his  wagon  is  a  misconception  of  a 
time  in  which  tho  theatre  and  drama  had  lost  all  religious 
signification,  and  become  a  mere  amusement  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  is  Horace  who  gave  currency  to  this  idea. 

Thessalo'nians,  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the,  was  written  from  Athens  or  Corinth  in  53  A.  D.  to 
the  Church  at  Thessalonica.  It  contains  encouragemen' 
for  the  infant  Church,  and  warnings  against  licentiousnes: 
and  avarice. 

The  SECOXO  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALOXIANS  was  written 
by  St.  Paul  from  Corinth  soon  after  the  first,  to  counterac 
certain  misapprehensions  as  to  the  speedy  second  adven 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  consequent  disposition  to  idleness 
They  are  first  in  chronological  order  of  Paul's  Epistles. 
Thessalonica.  See  SALONICA. 
Thess'aly,  or  Thessa'lia,  a  large  division  of  ancicn 
Greece,  bounded  E.  by  the  ^Egean  Sea,  N.  by  Macedonia 
anil  W.  by  Epirus.  The  surface  is  a  plain,  enclosed  on  a!' 
sides  ~by  mountains — Pelion  and  Ossa  on  the  E.,  Olyrnpu 
and  the  Cambunian  Mountains  on  the  N.,  Pindus  on  th 


W.,  and  Orthrys  on  the  8.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  tho 
and  was  in  ancient  times  famous  for  its  wheat  and  its  fine 
jrced  of  horses.  The  inhabitants  were  .V.olians,  but  wry 
early  the  Kpi rotes  in\  adf.l  :MI  1  i-Mi'im-i  >  •!  tin  ,-niinti  \ ,  and 
mule  the  inhabitants  their  slaves.  The  g<>\  eminent  was 
digarchical,  but  very  often  disturbed  by  internal  v. 
ffhieh  was  the  reason  why  Thessalia  never  exercised  uny 
nfluence  on  the  affairs  of  Greece.  It  was  conquered  by 
'hilip  »f  Maccdon,  and  passed  from  Macedonia  into  tho 
lands  of  the  Roman-. 

Thet'ford,  tp.,  Gcncsee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1260. 

Thetford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.     P.  1613. 

The'tis,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Xereus 
and  Doris,  and  the  leader  of  the  \erenls.  was  married  to  a 
mortal  man,  Pelcus,  king  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thcs-.ih, 
M-I-:IU-O  an  oracle  had  declared  that  she  should  bear  a  ion 
who  would  become  more  famous  than  his  father,  for  which 
reason  none  of  the  gods  wanted  to  marry  her.  r»ho  bore 
several  children  to  Peleus,  but  they  all  perished  under  her 
attempts  to  make  them  immortal,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
youngest,  Achilles,  whom  the  father  saved  by  interrupting 
the  mother's  experiments.  Provoked,  Thetis  left  IV]. -us 
and  returned  to  the  waters  whence  she  had  come,  but  she 
followed  the  fortunes  of  her  son  with  passionate  sympathy. 

Thevenot'  (MKI.CIIISEDECH),  b.  in  Paris  about  Ifi20; 
travelled  much  in  Europe;  held  official  positions  at  Genoa 
in  1645  and  in  Homo  1652-54  ;  became  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library  in  Paris  in  1684,  and  published  Krl<it;<m*  <<•  Ilirrn 
Voynyet  cnrievx  (2  vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1663-72)  and  Ilrcncil 
de  Voyage*  (1681),  containing  Marquette's  2WoovMftaf  dun* 
VAmtriqae  teptentrinunle.  D.  at  Issy  Oct.  29,  1692. — llif 
nephew,  JEAN  DE  TIIKVENOT,  b.  in  Paris  June  6,  1633 ; 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Central 
and  Southern  Asia.  D.  at  Miami,  Armenia,  Nov.  28, 1667. 
His  Voynyei  were  published  separately  in  1664  and  1684; 
collected  in  5  vols.  in  1689.  He  introduced  coffee  into 
France  in  1655. 

Theza,  town  of  Morocco,  on  tho  Sebu,  in  lat.  34°  9'  N., 
Ion.  3°  55'  W.,  is  fortified,  has  a  fine  mosque,  and  carries 
on  some  trade  with  Algiers,  Tlcmcen,  and  Fez.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  its  excellent  water.  P.  5000. 

Thian'-Shan  ("celestial  mountains"),  a  lofty  moun- 
tain-chain in  Central  Asia,  extends  in  lat.  42°  W.  from  Ion. 
80°  to  90°  E.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thian-Shan- 
Nanloo,  or  Toorkistan,  and  Thian-Shan-Pcloo,  or  Soon- 
garia.  It  is  volcanic,  and  several  of  its  peaks  rise  to  tho 
height  of  21,000  feet,  but  very  little  is  known  about  it. 

Thibaudean'  (ASTON  CLAIRE),  b.  at  Poitiers  Mar.  23, 
1765,  where  he  subsequently  practised  as  an  advocate ;  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  Convention  in  1792;  voted  for  tho 
execution  of  tho  king  without  appeal  to  the  people,  but  fell 
out,  nevertheless,  with  the  Terrorists  ;  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1796,  but  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  Directory;  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state  under  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  and  was  made  a 
count  in  1808,  but  was  banished  from  France  by  the  or- 
dinance of  July  26,  1S15,  and  lived  in  Prague,  engaged  in 
mercantile  business,  till  1830,  when  he  returned  to  France; 
was  made  a  senator  after  the  coup  d'etat,  Dec.  2,  1850.  D. 
Mar.  8,  1854.  Besides  several  other  works,  he  wrote — 
Mimniret  tur  la  Convention  ft  le  Directoire  (2  vols.,  1824) 
and  Mlmoim  ««)•  le  Contulat  el  V Empire  (10  vols.,  1835). 

Thibaut',  or  Thiband,  b.  at  Troyes  in  1201,  a  post- 
humous son  of  Count  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  and  Blanche, 
daughter  of  King  Sancho  the  Wise  of  Navarre;  was  e 
ucated  at  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus;  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  entanglements  after  the  death  of  Louis 
VIII.;  became  king  of  Navarre  in  1234;  made  an  uttc 
unsuccessful  crusade  in  1239;   persecuted  the  Albigensi 
in  his  territories,  which  in  other  respects  he  governed  well 
D.  at  Pamplona  July  10,  1253.     Among  the  trom-e,-™  1 
occupies  a  high  rank ;  66  poems  by  him  were  publisl 
1742  by  L6vesque  de  la  Ravalliere,  and  81  are  found  m 
Tarbe's  Collection  des  Poittt  champeno,,  (1 
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valley  lying  between  the  Himalaya  in  the  S.  and  the  Ka- 
riikoruin  or  Thangla  "  pass  over  the  steppes"  in  the  N. 
and  drained  on  the  E.  by  the  Tsang-Po,  which  by  some  ii 
considered  to  be  the  lirahmapootrn,  and  on  the  W.  by  tht 
river-systems  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlcj.      Its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries  arc  formed  by  two  mountain-ranges 
which  run  respectively  in  southern  mid  south-western  di- 
rections, under  Ion.  97°  and  73°  E.     Its  total  area  is  esti- 
mated at  I, ISO. 100  sq.  in.,  of  which  Eastern  Thibet,  or  the 
Chinese  province  of  Thibet,  comprises  1,000,000;  Western 
Thibet,  or  the  Cashmcrian  province  of  Ladak,  39,100;  and 
the  territory  of  the  independent  Kanjoot  tribes  in  the  val- 
leys of  (lilgit.  Him/a,  Nagar,  and  Yassin,  W.  of  the  Indus 
Kiver,  9000  sq.  in.    With  respect  to  its  surface  Thibet  forms 
nn  elevated,  undulating  valley  hemmed  in  between   high 
mountain-ranges,   whose  peaks  in  the  Kuilns  or  (Jangri 
(Tise)  group,  near  the  watershed  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Sutlej,  reach  a  height  of  22,000  feet;   the  watershed 
itself  is    situated   at  an  elevation  of  15,500   feet.      This 
(iangri  group  and  the  adjoining  Karakorum  or  Thangla 
range,  as  well  as  the  desert-steppes  which  extend  north- 
ward to  the  Kiin-Liin,  have  been  explored  only  in  their 
western  parts;  no  European  has  ever  visited  the  central 
regions.     We  only  know  that  a  division  takes  place  into 
two  almost  equally  high  branches,  which  to  the  N.  and  P. 
enclose  a  depression  of  no  considerable  depth,  probably  of 
an  average  height  of  15,000  feet,  and  with  an  inclination 
from  W.  to  E.     The  Kiin-Liin  (Kwen-Lun),  the  northern- 
most of  the  mountain-systems  of  High  Asia,  is  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Thibet.      Its  valleys  are  elevated  plateaus, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  slope  gently  toward  the  Kara- 
korum range.     Lakes  are  numerous  and  of  large  size,  but 
the  precipitation  not  balancing  the  evaporation,  they  have 
lost  considerably  in  bulk,  and  their  waters  have  often  be- 
come briny.     In  Southern  Thibet  are  the  Byanbrog,  com- 
monly written    Yamdok  or  Chamdok,  a  fresh-water  lake 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  13,700  feet,  comprising  an  area 
of  116  quadrate  kilometres,  and  containing  a  large  inhabited 
island  whose  hills  rise  3000  feet  above  the  water ;  the  Namtso 
or  Tengrinor,  farther  to  the  N.,  explored  in  1872  by  Indian 
pandits,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  15,190  feet ;  and  be- 
yond this  four  other  lakes,  as  yet  unexplored.    In  the  region 
of  the  sources  of  the  SutJej  are  the  two  fresh-water  lakes 
Mapang,  or  Mansaraner,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  15,250 
feet,  and  Lang-Tso  or  Rakutal,  both  of  which  play  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  mythology  and  pilgrimages  of  the  Hindoos. 
Of  the  numerous  salt  lakes  in  Cashmerian  Thibet  the  largest 
are  the  Tsomoriri,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  14.900  feet, 
near  the  English  frontier,  and  the  Tsomoqualari,  or  Pang- 
Kong,  consisting  of  two  large  basins,  one  above  the  other. 
Numerous  rivers  originate  in  Thibet.     The  chief  stream  to 
the  E.  is  Tsang-Po,  which  by  English-Indian  geographers 
is  considered  to  form  the  trunk  current  of  the  Brahmapoo- 
tra, while  others  hold — and  probably  with  more  right — that 
this  river  is  formed  by  the  three  streams,  the  Tsang-Po  in 
the  W.,  the  Dibong  in  the  centre,  and  the  Lohit  in  the  E., 
and  that  the  last  mentioned  is  the  principal  current,  as  it 
carries   the   greatest   amount  of  water.      To  the  W.  the 
country  is  drained  by  the  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  Indus,  which  flows  steadily  in  a  western  direction 
to  the  western  frontier  of  Thibet,  where  it  suddenly  turns 
to  the  S.     The  streams  descending  from  the  Karakorum 
and  watering  Eastern  Toorkistan  unite  in  the  Tarim  River. 
In  spite  of  the  low  northern  latitude,  the  climate  is  very 
cool,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  on  account  of  the 
great  elevation  of  the  surface.     At  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet,  at   which  densely-peopled  districts   still   occur,   the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  only  41-43°  F.,  and  the  lowest 
—  4°  F.     In  winter  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice  at  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet,  but  in  valleys  below  10,000  feet  snow 
is  not  sure  to  fall,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere ;  cloud-formations  and  summer  showers 
are  rare,  and  many  districts  have  only  1  per  cent,  of  that 
amount  of  moisture  which  would  be  necessary  to  saturate 
the  ground.     The  rich  gold-deposits  of  Thibet  were  known, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  Schiern,  to  the  ancient 
writers,  and  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  the  gold-digging  ants. 
At  present  the  yield  is  brought  into  market  in  a  very  im- 
pure state.     Rich  coal-deposits  arc  found,  and  borax  has 
become  an  article  of  the  world's  commerce.     Hot  springs 
are  numerous,  and  form  an  object  of  the  superstitious  wor- 
ship of  thousands  of  pilgrims;    but  medical  institutions 
have  nowhere  been  established.     Agriculture  is  of  subor- 
dinate importance  here,  as  in  all  mountain-countries  with  a 
temperate  climate ;  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country  consists 
in  its  pastures  and  cattle.     The  prevalent  characferistie  of 
the  landscape  is  its  absolute  destitution  of  forest;  from  the 
snowflelds  far  into  the  valleys  the  eye  meets  nothing  but 
yellow,  purple,  or  brown  tints,  square  miles  of  bare  rock 
without  one  speck  of  green.    Meadows  and  fields  are  found 
only  at  the  bottom  of  the  larger  valleys,  and  are  so  rare  in  the 


rest  of  Thibet  that  the  villages  separated  many  miles  from 
each  other  have  often  received  their  names  from  their  location 
in  the  neighborhood  or  within  the  limits  of  such  a  fertile 
spot.     Single  trees  may  be  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet,  but  generally  bushes  take  the  place  of  groves, 
and   willows  and  poplars  yield  the  scanty  building  ma- 
terials.   Coarse-fibred  plants  and  dung  serve  as  fuel.    Fruit 
trees  can  be  cultivated  with  profit  only  in  the  south-eastern 
and  western  districts ;  here  apricots  and  currants  form  val- 
uable articles  of  export.    Among  the  cereals  barley  ami  va- 
rious kinds  of  leguminous  plants  yield  good  crops;  rye  and 
wheat  succeed  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsang-Po  up  to  a  height 
of  12,000  feet,  but  do  not  ripen  until  the  end  of  September. 
As  agriculture  everywhere  demands  irrigation,  it  is  confined 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  and  the  lower  slopes.     The 
meadows  are  neglected,  though  lucerne  grass  yields  a  good 
crop  even  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet.     Hay  is  not  made. 
The  higher  pasture-grounds  are  frequented  during  summer 
by  wandering  tribes,  which  during  the  winter  return  to  the 
valleys.     The  cattle  are  a  cross  between  the  Thibetan  bull, 
the   yak,  and    the    Indian    cow.     The   sheep   is  the   Ori* 
bnrital  of  Hodgson.     Sheep  are  also  employed  as  beasts 
of  burden.     The  horse  is  small  but  vigorous;    asses  are 
kept  only  by  the  leaders  of  caravans.     The  goat  has  under 
its  covering  of  long,  overlapping  hairs  a  coat  of  fine  wool, 
the  so-called  pnghnc,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  manu- 
facture of  shawls.     Dogs  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
become  a  nuisance.    Poultry  was  introduced  from  Cashmere 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.     Game  is  numerous  in  the 
higher  locations,  where  there  are  large  uninhabited  re- 
gions.    The  musk-deer  is  the  most  valuable  game;   the 
kyang,  Elicits  hcmionns,  a  kind  of  wild  horse;  the  yak.  lion 
or  Puvplmtjn*  yrnnnicHs ;  a  colossal  mountain-sheep,  Oeia 
aryalt,  of  the  si/.c  of  a  stag,  and  the  I'scittlovis  m/A-mr, 
another   kind   of  sheep,   of  the  size  of  a   common    doer. 
Millions   of    wild    yaks    roam    in    the    northern    part    of 
Thibet.     A  bear,  Urnitn  Kimalayanttt,  of  small  size,  and  a 
kind  of  leopard,  Fefit  mncroicelidet,  are  the  largest  beasts 
of  prey,  but  they  avoid  the  inhabited  valleys.     The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  5,250,000,  of  which  about  5,000,1100 
belong  to  the  Chinese,  about  150,000  to  the  Cashmerian  part, 
and  about  21,000  to  the  western  valleys  inhabited  by  tlio 
Kanjoot.     Considered  with  respect  to  its  total  area,  Thibet 
is  very  thinly  peopled ;  nevertheless,  in  its  principal  val- 
leys the  population  is  as  dense  as  in  the  central  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  though  these  valleys  are  situated  a'»nnt  ;)IMII) 
feet  higher.     In  1854  the  capital,  Lassa  (11,700  feet),  num- 
bered 15,000  inhabitants,  besides  1500  soldiers  and  a  mo- 
nastic population  estimated  at  18,000,  the  single  monastery 
of  Debang  containing  7700  monks.     Uigarchi  (Shegatsc), 
farther  to  the  W.  (11,800  feet),  has  9500  inhabitants,  imt 
reckoning  the  inmates   of  the  famous  monastery,  Tashi- 
lumpo.     Le,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  (11,354  feet),  has  a 
fixed  population   of  4000,  which   in   summer  increases  to 
10,000.     Ethnographically,   the   Thibetans  belong  to   the 
Mongolian,  more  especially  to  the  Turkish,  race.     Bevond 
Thibet  they  pushed  onward  into  the  Himalaya,  and  founded 
empires  in  Bootan  and  Sikkim.    Attempts  have  been  made, 
though  in  vain,  to  prove  a  connection  between  them  and 
the  aboriginal  population  of  British  India;  the  bodily  de- 
velopment is  decidedly  different  in  the  two  races.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  exist  both  in  language  and  exterior  strik- 
ing resemblances  between  the  Thibetans  and  the  population 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  With 
the  Thibetans  the  skull  is  well  developed ;  the  forehead  low 
but  broad ;  the  bridge  of  the  nose  very  flat,  and  so  much 
sunk  that  in  profile  it  stands  out  very  little,  and  sometimes 
does  not  show  at  all ;  the  eyes  set  obliquely  :  the  hair  dark 
and  bristly ;  the  chest  broad ;  the  muscles  strong  and  well 
developed ;  hands  and  feet  small ;   stature  lower  than  in 
Central  Europe.     Caste-divisions   do  not  exist;  they  are 
even  forbidden  by  the  religion.     But  polyandry  is  quite 
common.     On  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
;reat  difficulties  in  providing  for  a  numerous  family,  bro- 
kers or  relatives  often  take  a  wife  in  common,  anil  provide 
n  common  for  the  children.     The  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  women  are  very  little  bashful.    They 
jenerally  carry  on,  on  their  own  account,  some  small  trade, 
he  profit  of  which  they  spend  for  their  own  personal  wants. 
The  girls  are  very  lascivious,  and  the  monks,  compelled  to 
ive  unmarried,  commit  the  greatest  excesses  with  them. 
The  Thibetan  is  generally  a  straightforward  man,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  quick  understanding,  though  his  fear  of  the 
iriests  verges  on  superstition.    The  common  dress  is  made 
of  thick  woollen  stuffs,  and  consists  for  both  sexes  of  a 
cloak:    the   men  wear  trousers,  the  women   under-cloaks. 
Socks  lined  with  leather  serve  as  boots.     The  head  is  cov- 
ered with  a  close-fitting  cap.     Generally,  the  dress  is  in 
shabby  condition,  partly  because  it  wears  out  very  rapidly 
n  travelling  along  the  rough  mountain-paths,  partly  on 
account  of  the  enormous  taxes  paid  to  the  priests.     Whole 
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vill-i"i-s  depend  for  tlicir  livelihood  on  mercantile  cntcr- 
ilt,  borax,  rhubarb,  etc.,  on  the  currying  busi- 
neu,  forming  and  conducting  caravans,  etc.;  manu/actar- 
in"  industry  la  of  little  im]iortnnce,  felt  ami  coarse  wnollcn 
stud's  being  the  only  articles  worth  mentioning.  Commerce 
with  [ndia  ia  nnu-h  obstructed  on  the  part  of  the  Chinc-c 
officials  by  annoying  pa»8-regnlations,  by  heavy  dutic-, 
,,,,.  i,,,t  M'  lively  intercommunication  takes  place  between 
Thibet  and  the  countries!  of  the  Yang-t*e-Kianf ,  the  na- 
tive product.-!  being  exchanged  fur  tea,  silkf ,  and  drugs. 
In  c^linicrian  Thibet  thi-  cage  is  different  Here  the  KHL- 
li-|,  have  c..iistrurted  roads.  In  1ST:!  they  compelled  the 
maharaj  th  of  Cashmere  to  improve  the  road  aeroas  the  Kara- 
knruin  pass,  ls.:,.,H  feet  high,  and  to  abolish  the  heavy 
transit-duty,  and  in  1S74  they  opened  Eastern  T.iorkistan 
fur  their  goods  by  a  eomniereiiil  treaty  with  Kashgar.  At 
the  ,-!oso  of  1S71  the  newly-founded  Central  India  Com- 
imny  forme.l  a  earavun  at  Lanor  of  500  beasts  of  burden, 
loaded  with  English  manufactures  to  a  value  of  £25.000; 

it  r hcd  Kashgar  in  safety,  and  found  a  good  market. 

llist-irv  and  religion  are  morcclosely  connected  in  Thibet 
than  anywhere  else.     Tradition  reaches  back  to  the  first 
century  before  Christ.     At  that  time  the  country  was  di- 
vided  into  numerous    small   kingdoms.      But  in   the  first 
century  after  Christ  fifty-three  of  these  kingdoms  became 
tributary  to  the  dragon  throne  of  China,  and  a  prince  of 
In  li;i   united  the  others,  on  the  Yarlung  River,  into  one 
.«t:itc.     I'n de.-  his  successors  commerce  with  India  and  ag- 
riculture  ll.. unshed.     The  religion  of  Booddha  was  intro- 
iluccd  in   Thibet  under  King  Srongtsan  Gampo  (617-698 
.  about  twelve  centuries  after  the  appearance  of  its 
founder   in    India.     It  was  brought  to    Thibet  by  some 
priests  from  Sindc,  who  sought  refuge  hero  from  the  per- 
M-.-ut ions  by  which,  at  that  time,  the  Brahmans  succeeded 
in  extirpating  Booddhism  in  India.     These  priests  brought 
ulso  the  art  of  writing  with  them,  and  translated  the  sacred 
hooks  of  the  Indian  Booddhists  into  Thibetan.     Monas- 
ti-rii's  were  built,  and  they  became  here,  as  in  Germany  in 
th.    .Middle  Ages,  centres  of  learned  education  and  profes- 
sional skill.     At  the  same  time,  the  empire  was  strength- 
by  conquests,  the  administration  was  improved,  and 
tin-  royal  residence  was  removed  from  the  Yarlung  River 
AV.  to'  Lassa,   the  "city  of  the  gods,"  which  still  is  the 
capital  of  the  country.     Imprudent  preference  showed  to 
the  priests  led  in  the  ninth  century  to  interior  disturbances 
and  the  decay  of  the  empire.     In  place  of  Booddhism  the 
old  worship  id'  evil  demons,  the  Bompu  religion,  was  once 
more  established,  and  the  king  was  expelled.     But  after 
the  lapse  of  eighty  years  a  descendant  of  the  legitimate 
dynasty  came  again  into  power,  and  with  him  the  Booddh- 
is't  priests.      The  western  part  of  the  country,  however, 
separated,  formed  an  independent  state  under  the  name  of 
Ma  mil  or  Ladak,  and  became  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  cause  of  the  establishment  at  Lassa 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  pope  of  the 
Booddhists  of   Central  Asia.     In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  priests    had   become   mere  jugglers.     Then  arose   in 
Thibet  a  reformer,  the  monk  Tsonkhapa,  born  in  1355  A.  n. 
in  the  district  of  Amdo,  where  is  now  the  famous  monastery 
of  Kunbiim.    Tsonkhapa  strictly  prohibited  ordinary  tricks 
and  pretended  miracles   of  charlatanism,  and  undertook 
with  success  the  difficult  task  of  uniting  and  reconciling 
the  dialectical  and  mystical  schools  which  Thibetan  Booddh- 
ism hud  brought  forth.     He  also  published  most  compre- 
hensive works.     His   innovations  were  never  universally 
acknowledged;  his  followers,  however,  called  Gelukpa  or 
'.iupa— a  name  derived  from  its  principal  monastery, 
(Jaldau,  at   Lassa — are   the   most  numerous,  and    wear  a 
yellow  garb,  while  the- others  have  chosen  red.     The  old 
dogma  that  in  times  in  which  the  religion  of  Booddha  be- 
came forgotten  a  new  Booddha  should  appear  and  show 
the  way  out  of  existing  misery,  was  extended.     It  now 
taught  that  Booddha  was  always  present  on  earth,  man- 
il'esting  himself  through  some  representative.     In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Gednu-Dub,  provost  of  a  large  monastery, 
was  the  first  to  claim  for  himself  the  high  dignity  of  being 
an  incarnation  of  the  Booddha  who  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.     He  assumed  the 
magnificent  title  of  the  "very   costliest   teacher  ocean." 
The  Mongol-!  called  him  Gyatso  or  Dalai  Lama,  the  "  priest 
ocean,"  and  under  this  title  he  became  known  in  Europe. 
The  clergy,  called  lama — that  is,  the  "upper,"  "superior" 
— soon  recognized  the  unassailable  position  of  their  chief 
as  an  excellent  means  of  extending  their  influence.     The 
number  of  monasteries  increased  rapidly.     The  high  priest 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  celebrated  monastery,  Cha- 
brang  in   Lassa.     The  Mongols  submitted  to  him  as  the 
highest   wisdom,  and  afterward  became  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  his  most  extravagant  pretensions.     The  clergy 
fav.ired  the  division  of  the  country  into  numerous  small 
principalities.     Uniting  with  King  Sengenamgyal  of  La- 


dak,  the  prince-  arose  a-.-ain-t   the  clergy,  hut   the  |  i 
called  in  thi-  Ko-hot   Mongol-,  who  wen-  .i"-'  arming  fora 
campaign  against  the  West,  and  by  their  aid  tln-\  di  !• 
their  ud\  ersarie-,  and  also  took  in  hi  lo  the  temporal  gov- 
ernment int!)  their  bands,  conferring  the  exe.-ut  i\  .•  power 
o?i  a  representative,  a  prime  minister.     Some  gross  impo-i- 
tions  by  which,  in  the  beginning  of  tin-  eighteenth  century, 
a  prime  minister  -ueeee.leil  in  concealing  the  death  of  tin- 
Dalai  Lama  for  several  years,  led  to  a  Chinc-e  intcrfi  i 
The  Chinese  government  assumed  superintendence  over  the 
election  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  from  that  time  it  hast  kept  a  Man. ling  army  in 
the  country  and   appoints  all  the  officials.     Th. 
became    it   Chinese   province.      The   eleetion    of    the    I- 
Lama  is  a  mere  form  and  a/rnii*  /mi.    When  a  Dalai  Lama 
dies,  peculiar  signs  occur.     Thus,  in  the  mid-t  of  tin-  snow- 

fields  oil*-'  spot  will  suddenly  become  gl  een,  t  hereby  indica- 
ting that  Booddha  descended  to  eaith  on  this  very  point. 
But  it  is  singular  that  such  signs  always  occur  at   several 
places,  and  that  it  always  is  a  child  only  a  few  years  old 
which  Booddha  selects*  as  his  medium.     An  imperial  • 
luitteo  examines  the  children  in  question,  and  the  lot* 
drawn  with  great  solemnity  finally  deeide  amon^  the  pie 
tenders.     But  the  lots  arc  painted  on  the  outside  according 
to  a  Chinese  protocol,  in  order  to  guide  the  officials  in  the 
election,  and  prevent  any  child  which  might  be  disagn  • 
to  the  Chinese  government  from  being  elected.     The  child 
elected  is  then  brought  to  a  monastery,  and  trained  by  the 
priests  in   the  pious  deception    which  he  is  destined  to 
practise   all    his    life   through.      The   last    election    took 
place  in   1875,  and  a  child  from  the  western  boundary, 
toward  Ladak,  was  elected — a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  decrease  of  the  Chinese  influence,  as  formerly  the 
Dalai  Lama  always  arose  in  the  eastern  districts  toward  the 
Chinese  frontier.     Western  Thibet,  or  Ladak,  was  in  the 
last  century  exposed  to  frequent  invasions  of  Turkish  tribes 
from  Toorkistan.   The  kings  devoted  thcmsclvcscxclusivcly 
to  religious  exercises.     The  people  became  enervated,  and 
the  great  number  of  monasteries  ate  up  the  substance  of  the 
nation.    Thus  the  country  fell  without  a  blow  to  Cashmere 
when  (in  1834)  the  ambitious  ruler  of  that  country,  Hunjeet 
Singh,  invaded  it  and  incorporated  it  with  his  kingdom  as 
a  province.     The  descendants  of  the  old  dynasty  live  in 
the  capital,  Le,  unnoticed,  upon  a  small  annuity.     Cash- 
mere also  attemptcil  to  conquer  the  western  valleys  of  Rilgit, 
Ilun/.u.  Nagar,  and  Yassin.     The  inhabitants  are  Indians, 
not  Thibetans,  and  present  a  low  state  of  development. 
They  are  the  Darden  (Darada)  of  the  Indian  literature,  the 
Kcndschut  of  the  travellers.     The  conquest  of  Gilgit  was 
partly  successful ;  the  minor  communities,  however,  in  the 
more  elevated  valleys,  are  still  independent  and  inacci — 
iblo  to  Europeans.     An  English  officer,  Hayward,  made  in 
1870  an  attempt  to  penetrate  through  Gilgit  to  the  sources  of 
the  Oxus,  but  it  cost  him  his  life.    Chinese  Thibet  is  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Kham,  U,  Thsang,  and  the  territory 
of  Guari  Khorsum.     The  last  division  comprises  the  ba- 
sins of  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus,  but  it  is  very  thinly  peo- 
pled on  account  of  its  great  elevation,  and  it  is  occupied  by 
China  only  for  strategical  reasons.     In   the  three  other 
provinces  the  administration  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
territorial  princes,  who  arc  vassals  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and    under    the    superintendence   of  Chinese  mandarins. 
These  mandarins,  however,  are  generally  not  Mantchoos, 
but  Thibetans,  belonging  to  the  wealthiest  families,  and 
provided  with  this  or  some  other  high-sounding  title.    The 
king,  also,  the  proxy  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  is  a  Thibetan,  and 
always   an  ecclesiastic;    in  1864  an  insurrection,  though 
an   unsuccessful  one,  occurred  because  the  king  was  not 
taken   from  the  same  monastery  as  hitherto.     The  same 
families  hold  also  the  lower  offices  of  the  civil  service,  and 
in  the  names  of  the  supreme  Chinese  military  or  civil 
fleers,  or  by  misusing  their  authority,  enormous  t 
laid  on  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  the  officials 
the  monasteries.     The  number  of  monasteries  and  monks 
is  almost  incredible:    18,000  live  in  and   around    Lass 
on  an  average  every  thirteenth,  and  in  some  places  eve 
seventh,  man  is  a  monk,  and  must  be  provided  for  by 
others.     The  monasteries  «fro  not  only  free  of  i 
receive  for  their  support  a  part  of  the  public  revenue,  wl  i 
the  monks  supplement  by  obstinate  beggary  and  byplW- 
ing  on  the  superstition  of  the  people.     The  , .over tv  of  the 
people  is  very  great-thc  moral  depravity  s.,11  g reat r     The 
Chinese  keep  4000  Mantchoo  troops  .11 .Thibet,  and  co 
every  secular  male  Thibetan  between  24  and  Mj-WOl 
to  serve  in  the  militia;  parts  of  this  militia  arc  still  an, 
with  bows      The  highest  military  commanders  are  also  tne 

an/casc  bctweePn  Thibetans.    Justice  cannot  of  course  be 
expected  under  such  circumstances.     Between  1. 
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1884  some  French  missionaries  attempted  to  establish  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  station  at  Bonga,  in  South- 
eastern Thibet,  in  Int.  28°  30'  N.,  Ion.  96°  45'  E.  They  were 
violently  assailed  by  the  lamas,  and  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties excused  the  disorder  by  alleging  the  religious  fanati- 
cism of  the  people.  The  missionaries  remained  unprotected, 
and  were  at  last  compelled  to  leave  Thibet.  On  every  oc- 
casion the  Thibetan  clergy  and  the  Chinese  officials  show 
themselves  equally  eager  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
people  in  order  not  to  lose  the  influence  which  they  now 
enjoy  on  account  of  the  general  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Italian  Capuchins  arrived  at  Lassa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  1732,  Horacio  do  la  I'ciinn 
visited  it  as  a  Roman  Catholic  legate,  but  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  leave  it.  In  1811,  Manning  reached  it  from  In- 
dia, and  in  1845,  Hue  and  Gnbct  from  the  N.  But  since 
that  time  no  European  has  entered  it,  the  Chinese  and 
Thibetan  officials  and  soldiers  keeping  a  very  severe  police 
superintendence  along  the  frontier.  The  administration 
of  the  Cashmerian  province  of  Ladak  or  Western  Thibet 
has  made  great  progress  since  186".  An  English  official 
was  at  that  time  sent  from  British  India  to  Lc,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  at  an  elevation  of  11,354  feet,  to  superin- 
tend the  fulfilment  of  the  toll  treaty.  In  1871  the  niaha- 
rajah  of  Cashmere  also  appointed  an  Englishman  as  his 
commissioner,  nnd  finally  conferred  on  him  all  the  powers 
of  a  vizir,  an  office  which  had  formerly  always  been  filled 
by  a  Mohammedan. 

Language  and  Literature. — The  language  is  monosylla- 
bic, and  forms  words  and  sentences  by  juxtaposition  of 
roots  and  particles ;  with  the  verbs,  however,  changes  in  the 
roots  are  quite  frequent.  There  is  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  Thibetan  language  and  the  dialects  of  Northern 
Burmah;  exhaustive  philological  researches  are  still  want- 
ing, however.  A  circumstance  of  particular  interest  is  this  : 
the  Thibetan  became  a  written  and  literary  language  more 
than  1200  years  ago;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  re- 
ligious or  idolatrous  reverence  with  which  the  written  word 
is  regarded  by  the  Booddhists,  the  Thibetan  language 
has,  with  some  few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  maintained 
its  written  forms  of  sounds  unchanged  up  to  this  very 
day,  while  the  style  and  the  oral  speech  underwent  con- 
siderable alterations.  This  cljnging  to  the  old,  full  pro- 
nunciation of  many  sounds  characterizes  Eastern  and 
Western  Thibet,  while  in  Central  Thibet,  the  principal  seat 
of  national  civilization,  a  refined  but  somewhat  effeminate 
pronunciation  of  the  consonants  may  be  observed ;  hero 
also  occurs  the  greatest  difference  between  the  spoken  and 
the  written  sound.  In  632  A.  n.  the  Indian  Devanagari 
alphabet  was  adapted  to  the  Thibetan  language  by  orders 
of  King  Srongtsan  Gampo,  and  from  it  are  derived  tho 
quadrangular  letters  of  tho  Mongols;  it  is  written  from  tho 
left  to  the  right.  Paper  is  made  from  the  Daphne  eanabina  ; 
it  is  gray  and  coarse.  King  Srongtsan  Gampo  ordered 
the  sacred  Indian  books  treating  on  Booddhist  doctrines 
to  be  translated  into  Thibetan.  The  work  of  translation 
was  carried  on  with  a  remarkable  zeal;  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  vocabularies  of  the  Sanskrit  proper  names  and 
of  the  technical  and  philosophical  terms  occurring  in  the 
original  texts  were  prepared.  King  Srongtsan  Gampo  and 
his  learned  translators  also  issued  books  written  in  their 
native  tongue,  and,  beginning  with  Tsonkhapa,  the  great 
reformer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  native  literature  de- 
veloped itself  on  a  larger  scale;  even  Mongolians  write  in 
Thibetan,  as  it  is  tho  language  in  the  divine  service.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  all  the  Sanskrit 
translations  were  collected  in  two  large  and  voluminous 
works,  to  which  were  added  tho  sacred  and  profane  native 
publications  of  different  periods.  These  compilations  bear 
the  title  of  Knujoor  ("  The  Translated  Word  of  Booddha) 
and  Taiijoor  ('•  Translation  of  the  Doctrine  ").  Tho  Kanjoor 
contains  100  volumes,  which  are  classed  under  seven 
divisions — discipline,  transcendental  wisdom,  association 
of  Booddhas,  jewel-peak  aphorisms,  deliverance  from 
emancipation,  from  existence,  mysticism.  The  Tanjoor  com- 
prises 225  volumes,  divided  into  mysticism  and  discipline; 
its  contents  are  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character.  (For  a 
detailed  abstract  see  Einil  Schlagintwcit,  JiiinrlilJiium  in 
Tibet,  London,  1S63.)  These  collections  have  been  printed 
with  engraved  wooden  blocks ;  the  first  edition  was  prepared 
at  Narthang  in  Southern  Thibet  by  order  of  Mivang,  regent 
of  Lassa  (1728-46);  in  Europe  the  whole  of  tho  Kaujuor 
and  Tan/nor,  besides  many  other  native  works  not  contained 
in  these  collections,  are  to  be  found  in  tho  libraries  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  London;  the  Kaajoor  also  at  Paris.  For 
printing,  capital  letters  are  always  used,  which  for  the  re- 
quirements of  running  hand  in  manuscripts  arc  somewhat 
modified.  The  books  are  not  folded,  but  consist  of  loose 
loaves  laid  between  boards  kept  together  by  a  string.  Tho 
Hungarian  Osoma  was  the  first  who  brought  (1832)  Thibetan 
language  and  literature  within  the  reach  of  European 


students.  In  1875  a  German  Moravian  missionary,  H.  A. 
JUschkc,  published  a  most  learned  Thibetan-German  dic- 
tionary. E.  SCIILAGINTWKIT. 

Thibet  Language  and  Literature.    Sec  THIBET. 

Thibodeaux',  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lafourche  parish,  La.,  on 
Bayou  Lafourche,  55  miles  W.  of  New  Orleans,  ha<  c, 
churches,  1  college  and  1  female  institute,  2  newspapers,  a 
foundry  and  boiler-works,  1  copper  and  sheet  iron  work- 
shop, 2  carriage-factories,  3  hotels,  and  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows'  lodges.  Principal  business,  planting  and  mechan- 
ical working.  P.  1922. 

GKISAMORE  &  SAXCAN,  Ens.  "SENTINEL." 

Thick'-Knee,  a  name  applied  to  the  species  of  the 
genus  (EiUcnemin.  These  belong  to  the  family  of  Chara- 
(Iriidrt)  or  plovers,  and  arc  distinguished  among  them  by 
the  moderately  long  and  straight  bill  (a  little  longer  than 
the  head),  which  is  compressed  and  wedge-shaped  at  the 
terminal  half,  tho  linear  open  nostrils,  some  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  bill,  and  the  elongated  tarsi  (three  or  four 
times  as  long  as  the  middle  toe)  covered  with  hexagonal 
scales.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  suvo 
one  (CEdicncmuH  snpcrciliarin),  which  has  been  described 
from  Peru ;  nine  are  recognized  by  (3.  R.  Gray.  They  are 
migratory  birds,  and  resort  to  the  temperate  regions  to  rear 
their  young.  They  affect  mostly  open  inland  plains.  The 
common  European  species  is  (Edicnetnits  ci'fpitan*,  which 
attains  a  length  of  about  seventeen  inches.  TIIEOHOIIK  GILL. 

Thii'lt,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders, 
has  several  good  educational  institutions,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  lace,  hats,  oil, 
soap,  and  chemicals.  P.  11,497. 

Thiene,  or  Tiene,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Yi- 
cenza,  about  9  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Vicenza.  The  vi- 
cinity has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines. 
P.  5945. 

Thierry'  (JACQUES  NICOLAS  A  reruns),  b.  at  Blois  May 
10,  1795;  educated  at  the  college  of  his  native  town  and 
the  normal  school  of  Paris;  attached  himself  in  1814  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  Saint-Simon,  whom  ho  assisted  in  his 
literary  labors;  became  in  1817  a  contributor  to  L<-  fm- 
senr  enropeen,  edited  by  Comte,  and  afterward  to  the  Conr- 
rier  franeain,  in  which  he  first  published  in  1820  his  re- 
markable Lettren  sitr  V  Histoit-e  de  la  France,  but  concen- 
trated himself  more  and  more  on  tho  study  of  history,  es- 
pecially that  of  Franco  and  England,  and  published  in 
1825  his  Hitttoirc  de  la  Cnnqnete  dc  VAnylflw-c  pm-  />•»  XIH-- 
mands  (4;  vols.,  1860),  which  attracted  great  attention,  and 
has  been  often  republishcd,  and  translated  twice  into  Kng- 
lish  (1825  and  1847).  In  1826  ho  became  nearly  blind, 
and  could  continue  his  studies  only  by  the  aid  of  secre- 
taries and  of  his  friends,  among  whom  wore  Armand  Car- 
rel and  Fauriel.  A  most  precious  assistance  ho  received 
from  his  wife,  JULIE  r>E  QUERANOAL,  known  from  several 
spirited  essays  in  the  Revue  des  Dcu.r  Moti'lf*  ;  they  were 
married  in  1831,  but  she  died  in  1844.  Subsequently  he 
lived  mostly  in  his  brother's  house,  and  d.  in  Paris  May 
22,^T856.  To  the  latter  period  of  his  life  belong  Dijr  Aim 
d' Etudes  Jtistoriqite*  (1834),  a  collection  of  minor  ess:iv-, 
and  Jieeitu  des  Tempi  meroviagieni  (1840),  both  translated 
into  English.  By  Guizot  he  was  appointed  to  edit  one 
part  of  tho  Collection  del  Monument*  ineditu  de  V  lli<tnn->>. 
de  France — namely,  ^tho  Jtecueil  den  Monument*  infditt  de 
VHiatoire  (In  Tiers  Etui  (3  vols.,  1849-56),  which  led  him 
to  write  his  En*ai  mtr  VJIifttoire  de  la  Formation  ct  den  Pi-o- 
gres dit  Tiers  Etat  (1853  ;  translated  into  English  by  Fran- 
cis B.Weils,  1855). — His  brother,  AMEDEE  SIMON  DoiiiNigrE 
THIERRY,  b.  at  Blois  Aug.  2, 1797,  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  in  Besancon  in  1828,  prefect  of  the  department 
of  Haute-Saono  in  1830,  member  of  the  council  of  state  in 
1838,  senator  in  1860,  and  d.  in  Paris  Mar.  26,  1873.  His 
writings,  advocating  the  same  principles  as  those  of  hig 
brother,  but  less  brilliant  in  execution,  comprise  1/ixtnii-r 
den  Ganlois  jnnqn'ii  la  Domination  romaine  (3  vols..  IS-*!, 
ffitttoire  de  In  Gattle  sons  I' Administration  romaine  (3  vols., 
1840-47),  Hiitoire  d'Attila  (2  vols.,  1856),  Rtcits  de  rili*- 
toire  romaine  (I860),  Tnhleau  de  I'Empirc  romain  (I- 
Saint-Jerome  (2  vols.,  1867),  Saint-Chrymitome  (1872). 

Thiers,  town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-Dorae, 
on  the  Durolle,  manufactures  candles,  paper,  leather,  and 
copper,  brass,  and  iron  goods,  especially  knives.  P.  Hi.ii.'iS. 

Thiers'  (Louis  ADOLPHE),  b.  at  Marseilles  Apr.  16, 1797: 
studied  law  at  Aix;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  181S,  and 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate,  but  was  drawn  by  his  am- 
bition as  well  as  by  his  talents  to  politics  and  literature, 
and  removed  in  1821  to  Paris.  Hero  he  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  Cunttitutinnnel,  and  his  articles,  comprising  criti- 
cisms on  literature,  politics,  and  art,  historical  essays,  and 
miscellaneous  sketches,  soon  brought  him  into  intimate 
connection  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  opposition ;  as, 
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f,-,r  instance,  with  Lafitte.     Some  i.f  the  articles  —  //.    In 
JfonareJiieffat^atM,  Snl-m  <!••  I8tt,  !.•«  PyrMu,a»  /•  Miili 
France  p'ndnni  1,«  Mni*  <tc  tfovmbrt  el  c/<   Dtccmbrt, 
etc._ivcrc  al.-o  published  separately,  and   attracted  a  wide 
attention.     In  1S23  liu  began  to  publish  his  lliitn!™  ,!•-  In 
Jticolution  francime,  finished  in  ls-7in  1"  rols.,  translated 
into  Kn"lis'h  by  I1'-  Shober!  (ls:!S);  and  tliis  book  at  onco 
..,,,.  him   rank   among  the  great  historians  and  made  his 
name  popular  throu.rho,it  France.     In  1830  he  founded  the 
Xnttmml  in  connection  with  Mignct  ami  Aniiiiiul  Carrel, 
drew  ii]>  tin'  protest  against  the  rj«/..iiii«n.-< »  of  July  26,  and 
i.iok  an   active  part  in  the  revolution  which  effected  the 
change  of  dynasty  in   France.      In  August _  he  entered  the 
civil  service  of  the  new  govcrnnient.  receiving  otliee  in  the 
department  of  linances,  mid  shortly  alter  was    elected  ft 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     On  Oct.  II,  1832,  he 
iade  minister  of  the  interior;  changed  this  department 
for  that  of  commerce  and  public  works  in  December;  re- 
turned to  it  1834  ;  resigned  with  nil  his  colleagues  in  Jan., 
1836,  but  was  made  prime  minister  ami  minister  of  foreign 
aflairs  in  February;  in  August,  however,  ho  retired  from 
the  government  altogether.     The  most  prominent  features 
.,!  hi  -  administration  were  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of  Berri 
Nov.  li,  is:'.-',  and  the  pacification  of  the  VcmUSc;  the  coin- 
pletion  of  a  number  of  public  buildings  and  monuments, 
as  Arc  de  1'Etoile,  the  Madeleine,  the  palace  of  the 
(;nai  d'Orsny,  etc.,  and  a  great  activity  in  the  construction 
of  canals,  roads,  etc. ;  the  prompt  suppression  of  the  iii"ur- 
ne  in  Lyons  and  Paris  in  1834;  the  adoption  of  re- 
jtrictive  laws,  the  so-called  "  September  laws,"  on  the  press 
ury.  on  account  of  the  attempt  by  Fieschi  on  the  life 
of  the  king,  July  28,  1835,  etc.     The  reason  of  his  with- 
drawal from  the  government  was  the  king's  opposition  to 
his  plan  of  an  armed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
Once  more,  however,  ho  returned  to  power  during  the  reign 
nf  l.imis  Philippe.     On  Mar.  1,  1840,  he  was  made  prime 
minister,  but  he  resigned  in  October.     In  the  controversy 
between  Mehemet  AH  and  the  Porte.  France  was  Mehemet 
only  friend,  but  the  question  was  suddenly  found  to 
have  been  settled  by  Russia,  England,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
eia,  without  any  regard  to  the  views  of  France.    Thiers  now 
demanded  money  for  extensive  armaments,  proposed  to 
fortify  Paris,  meditated  a  descent  on  Italy,  etc.,  but  was 
chr.-k'cd  in  his  warlike  aspirations  by  the  absolute  unwill- 
ingness of  the  king  to  enter  into  his  plans.     Ho  now  retired 
from  public  life  for  several  years;  visited  England,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  studying  battlefields,  ransacking  ar- 
chives, and  making  other  preparations  for  his  great  work, 
aintmre   'In   Conmlat  et   lie   V Empire    (20    vols.,    1845-62  ; 
translated  into  English  by  D.  F.  Campbell).     But  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he  resumed  his 
work  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  made  vehement  op- 
position to  the  government  of  Guizot,  especially  to  its  for- 
eign policy.     In  the  banquets  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion of  Feb.,  1848,  he  took  no  part,  but  the  popularity  which 
he  had  partly  lost  during  his  own  administration  he  fully  re- 
gained when  he  came  into  opposition  ;  and  when  the  revolu- 
tion actually  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  men  on  whom 
many  eves  rested.     As  a  member  of  the  Constituent  and 
Legislative  Assemblies  he  accepted  the  Republic,  but  advo- 
cated very  restrictive  measures.     He  voted  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  when  Bixio  accused  him  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  having  said  that  the  election 
of  Louis  N'npoleon  as  president  would  be  a  shame  to  France, 
lie  denied  it,  and  fought  a  duel  with  his  accuser.     Never- 
theless, when  the  Empire  began  to  develop  from  the  policy 
of  the  president,  Thicrs  immediately  went  into  opposition, 
an  I  on  Dec.  2, 1852,  he  was  arrested,  and  shortly  after  ban- 
ished from  France.     He  returned,  however,  in  August,  but 
lived  in  retirement  until  1863,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Representative  Assembly  by  Paris.     His  criticism 
nf  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  the  Italian  and  Mexican  wars, 
the  rebuilding  of  Paris,  etc.,  was  often  very  severe,  though 
generally  not  very  effective;  he  was  almost  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  who  opposed  and  condemned  the  decla- 
ration  of  war  against  Prussia.     But  after  the  downfall  of 
the  Empire,  he  developed  an  astonishing  energy  to  save  his 
country  from  utter  ruin.     On  Sept.  17,  1870,  he  started  on 
a  tour  to  London,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Florence  in 
nnler  to  procure  foreign  intervention,  and  on  his  return  in 
the  last  days  of  October  ho  opened  negotiations  with  Bis- 
marck concerning  an  armistice.     After  the  capitulation  of 
1'aris  and  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  ho  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  by  26  departments,  Feb. 
*.  1*71,  and  on  Feb.  17  the  Assembly  chose  him  chief  of 
the  executive.     On  Aug.  31  his  term  of  office  was  fixed  at 
three  years,  and  his  title"  president  of  the  republic."  He  was 
very  successful  in  negotiating  the  pence  7  he  saved  Belfort 
r.nd  one  milliard  for  France.     And  he  was  still  more  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  the  means  of  .fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  peace;  the  payment  of  the  indemnification  and  the  lib- 


eration of  French  soil  from  tier  nmn  occupation  were  effected 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.     The  insurrection  of  the  i 
inline   was   promptly  put   down,  and    order   and    regularity 
established  in  the  administration.      Hut  his  attempt  at  . -..n 
solidating  the  "  conservative  republic"   by  h-^i-!ati\e  en- 
actment failed.  May  -I,  I*;:;,  and   he  re.-igned.      I),  at  St. 
Germain    .-opt.  :'..  1>77.     Among  his  other  work*  are  ///•- 

Inin-  ill-    l.nir,   I):     In    !',,,/, ,i,l.     (  1  MS  I.   // //,„„„,.     ,  I  In    M,i- 

tiire  (Is7..;.  >IBXS  I'KTKIISI  s. 

Thiersch  (FiiiKiutii-u  WII.IIKI.M  i.  b.  at  ki.rh-,  h.  idun- 

gen,  Prussian  province  of  Saxons,  .June  17,  I7M  :  studied 
theology,  and  afterward  philology,  at  Leipsic  and  (Jbttin- 
gcn  ;  was  appointed  professor  in  I  Mill  at  the  gymna-ium 
of  .Munich,  and  in  lsl'_'  at  the  university  of  the  same  city  ; 
visited  Italy,  ami  wrote  llriirn  in  linl'x  ».'  I  sl'ii) ;  resided 
for  two  years  in  Greece,  and  wrote  If-  I' fctnt  mtu-/  <1>  In 
(jflce  (1833);  foumled  the  philological  In-titute  of  Mu- 
nich; edited  the  .!</'!  r},,lnlt,<l-,rin,i  M'tit't'-i-lliillm  (  ISl  I- 

29);  published  a  Greek  grammar  (1826),  and  cnntri 
much  to  encourage  the  study  of  classical  languages  ami 
literatures  in  Bavaria.     D.  at  Munich  Feb.  25,  1S60. — His 
son,  HKINIIICII  WILIIELM  JOSIAS  TIIIERSTII,  b.  at   Munich 
Nov.  5,  1817:  studied  theology  at  Krlongen,  and  be 
professor  at  Marburg  in   1843,  but  resigned  thi-  office  in 
1849,  and  lived  subsequently  at  Munich,     lie  is  the  i 
sentativo  in  Germany  of  the  ideas  of  Edward  Irving.     Ho 
wrote  Gntmmntik  tier  hebraini-li'ii   Sj>i-'n-lte  (185ft),  h'ntlin- 
lici«tniin  niul  ProtntttnHnHU  (1848),  Ge»chichle  <ter  Kirt-he 
ini  OSKUtolfafafl  Z'-'itulter  (1857),  Ueber  chrltltichcii  Fami- 
lienlebcn  (1859),  etc. 

Thinocor'idie  [from  Thiiinroria — Gr.«ic,«i^,a"hcap 
of  sand"  or  "plain,"  and  xop«vcii>,  to  "leap" — the  generic 
name  of  the  type],  a  family  of  birds  of  uncertain  affinities 
peculiar  to  South  America.  The  general  aspect  is  some- 
what quail-like;  the  bill  rather  short,  somewhat  slender, 
broad  at  the  base,  and  compressed  forward,  and  with  the 
upper  mandible  slightly  decurvcd  over  the  lower;  nostrils 
basal  and  lateral,  and  partly  curved  by  a  horny  membrane ; 
wings  long  and  pointed;  tail  moderate  and  produced 
straight  backward ;  tarsi  stout  or  moderate,  and  with  the  in- 
vesting scales  more  or  less  email ;  toes  four,  the  three  ante- 
rior moderately  long  and  free,  the  posterior  small  and  ele- 
vated. The  family  was  proposed  (by  Prince  Bonaparte 
in  1850)  and  has  been  adopted  (by  Kaup,  Gray,  etc.)  for  a 
group  of  birds  confined  to  the  temperate  and  colder  regions 
of  South  America.  They  ore  generally  supposed  to  be 
most  nearly  related  to  the  sheathbills  (Chionididic),  but 
this  remains  to  bo  verified.  They  go  about  generally  in 
pairs  or  small  coveys.  Their  flight  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  grouse.  Open  plains  seem  to  be  their  ehicf  resorts. 
Eight  species  ore  known,  belonging  to  the  genera  Tkinoco- 
rm  and  Altayit.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Thin  Plates,  Colors  of.  When  any  naturally  color- 
less transparent  substance  is  observed  in  extremely  thin 
lamina-  by  means  either  of  reflected  or  of  transmitted  light, 
it  exhibits  vivid  prismatic  tints  which  vary  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lamina  and  with  the  obliquity  of  the  incident 


light. 


Such  colors  are  beautifully  seen  in  eoap-bubbles 
uid  of   which  they  are 


resting  on  the  surface  of  the  liquit 

formed.     In  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  the  material, 
the  thickness  gradually  and  uniformly  increases  down  to 
the  base.     The  tints  therefore  appear  in  parallel  and  hor- 
izontal zones  or  rings,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
seen  in  the  rainbow,  the  violet  being  uppermost.     In  this 
case  the  film  is  more  dense  than  the  Furrounding  medium 
(the  air) ;  but  similar  colors  occur  in  films  of  liquid  C( 
pressed  between  glass  plates  and  in  the  fissures  of  trans_ 
parent  minerals;  and  inasmuch  as  they  appear  in  si 
fissures  fn  radio,  it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  a  mate 
rial  substance  between  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  fii 
is  not  essential  to  their  formation. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  colors  are  produ 
were  investigated  by  Newton.     He  employed  in  his  exper- 
iments two  lenses  of  long  focus,  a  double  «"><;«*» 
plano-convex,  the  latter  having  its  plane  surface pressc 
down  upon  the  former  by  means  of  binding-^ 
this  arrangement  the  touching  surfaces  have   b 
but  a  single  point  of  contact,  which  is  the  cc 

eluded  thin  plate  of  air.     , 
.w     plate  regularly  increases  in  all 
directions  in  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  known  law  that  t 
thickness  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
Around   this  centre   the  coloi 
appear  in  regular  rings,  which 
are  commonly   known    by  t 
name  of  "  Newton's  rings." 
•epresents  the  plane  surface  of 
R  the  convex  upper  surface  of 


Thin  Plates. 
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the  inferior,  P  being  the  point  of  contact.  Then,  if  C  P, 
the  radius  of  curvature,  =  >•,  Pa'  or  I'll',  the  abscissa  =  .r, 
and  «  «'  or  6  V,  the  ordinate  =  i/,  wo  have,  by  the  equation 
of  the  circle,  2r*  +  xt  =  y-. 

Supposing  /•  very  great  in  respect  to  y,  the  abscissa  x  is 
so  minute  that  its  square  may  be  neglected ;  whence, 
2nr  =  y2 ;  or  x  varies  as  y1. 

It  was  observed  by  Newton  that  in  proceeding  outward 
from  the  centre,  which  is  quite  black,  the  same  tints  recur 
periodically,  so  that  there  arc  as  many  as  seven  distinct 
series,  called  by  him  orders  of  colors.  Of  these,  the  second 
and  third  are  the  most  vivid;  the  more  distant  rapidly 
fading  out,  and  the  first  being  diluted  with  white.  The 
orders  are — 

1.  Mlack,  Mue,  white,  yallow,  red.     4.  Green,  red. 
•_>.  Violet, blue, green,  yellow, red.     5.  Greenish-blue,  red. 
3.  Purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red.    6.  Greenish-blue,  pale-red. 
7.  Greenish-blue, reddish-white. 

The  cause  of  the  fading  with  increase  of  distance  from 
the  centre  may  be  made  manifest  by  employing  homogene- 
ous or  monochromatic  light,  obtained  by  isolatinga  portion 
of  the  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  whose  refrangibility 
and  color  are  sensibly  the  same.  Then  very  many  more 
bright  rings  will  be  observed,  separated  by  intermediate 
rings  entirely  dark.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  rings  of 
the  least  refrangible  rays  are  larger  than  any  others,  and 
that  the  diameters  of  rings  of  the  same  order  regularly  di- 
minish as  the  refrangibility  increases.  This  difference  of 
magnitude  between  the  rings  of  different  tints  occasions  the 
overlapping,  when  white  light  is  used,  of  one  color  upon 
another ;  so  that  the  colors  observed  are  not  simple,  but  re- 
sultant colors,  determined  in  their  character  by  the  blend- 
ing of  the  several  simple  tints  which  happen  to  be  present 
in  different  proportions  at  the  point  of  observation.  This 
blending,  moreover,  to  a  certain  extent  produces  white 
light,  which  dilutes  or  enfeebles  the  color  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  predominant  tints.  The  truth  of  this 
explanation  is  demonstrated  by  viewing  the  rings  through 
a  prism.  This  more  completely  superposes  the  rings  on 
one  side,  and  separates  them  on  the  other.  They  appear, 
therefore,  more  numerous  and  better  denned  on  the  side  of 
the  greatest  refraction,  while  on  the  other  they  become 
nearly  indistinguishable. 

From  a  careful  measurement  of  the  diameters  of  all  the 
rings,  Newton  ascertained  that  the  squares  of  these  diam- 
eters form  a  regular  arithmetical  progression  proportional 
to  the  natural  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  those  of  the 
bright  rings  corresponding  to  the  odd  terms  of  the  scries, 
and  those  of  the  dark  to  the  even  terms.  From  the  law, 
x  varies  as  i/2,  it  therefore  follows  that  where  the  bright 
rings  appear  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  once,  thrice,  five 
times,  etc.  some  determinate  dimension  ;  and  that  where  the 
dark  rings  are  seen  it  is  twice,  four  times,  six  times,  etc.  the 
same  quantity.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  constant.  Newton 
made  a  very  careful  measurement  of  the  absolute  diameter 
of  a  single  ring.  He  selected  the  fifth  dark  ring  for  this 
purpose.  With  this  measurement,  and  the  known  value  of 
r,  he  computed  the  thickness  of  the  plate  at  the  point  ob- 
served, which  being  the  fifth  term  of  the  series  2,  4,  6,  etc., 
is  ten  times  the  constant  desired.  The  value  of  the  constant 
is  thus  found  to  be  TTj^Bth  of  an  English  inch,  or,  deci- 
mally, =  0.0000056  inch.  For  the  violet  it  is  about  0.0000039 
inch,  and  for  the  red  0.0000069  inch. 

These  results  illustrate  still  more  clearly  the  cause  al- 
ready pointed  out,  of  the  unequal  vividness  of  the  colors 
of  the  different  orders.  In  the  first  order  the  thicknesses 
vary  slowly :  and  as  there  is  a  certain  range  of  variation 
within  which  each  color  may  appear,  though  its  greatest 
intensity  is  in  the  middle  of  this  range,  it  happens  that 
the  colors  of  this  order,  in  larger  proportion  than  those 
of  the  orders  next  succeeding,  mingle  to  form  white.  In 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  higher  orders  an  opposite  cause — /.  e. 
the  rapid  variation  of  thickness — produces  a  similar  effect ; 
for  here  the  rings  are  so  crowded  together  that  the  tints 
of  different  orders  become  mingled,  and  the  resultant  is 
sensibly  colorless. 

If  water  or  any  other  liquid  is  introduced  between  the 
glasses,  the  rings  become  smaller,  the  squares  of  the  di- 
ameters being  inversely  as  the  indices  of  refraction  of  the 
media  thus  introduced — a  law  which  is  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

When  the  system  of  lenses  above  described  is  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  another  set  of  rings  makes  its 
appearance,  formed  by  the  light  transmitted.  Of  these  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  diameters  are  intermediate  between 
those  seen  by  reflected  light;  that  is,  the  bright  rings  seen 
by  transmission  correspond  to  the  dark  rings  seen  by  re- 
flection, and  vice  reraii.  The  tints  are  also  much  feebler 
than  those  of  the  reflected  rings,  being  diluted  by  the  in- 
termixture of  a  great  deal  of  white  light  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  formation.  Moreover,  the  transmitted 


tints  at  any  given  point  are  complementary  to  those  re- 
flected from  the  same  point,  or  are  such  as,  united  with 
them,  will  produce  white.  The  centre  in  the  transmitted 
system  is  therefore  white,  as  in  the  reflected  it  is  black. 

The  measurements  given  above  are  those  which  corre- 
spond to  rings  formed  by  light  perpendicularly  incident. 
But  when  the  rings  are  observed  obliquely,  their  diameters 
are  rapidly  increased  with  increase  of  obliquity.  The  law 
of  this  increase  may  be  stated  thus  :  The  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  the  rings  of  the  same  order  observed  under 
different  obliquities  are  inversely  as  the  cosines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  of  the  light  producing  them. 

Colors  resembling  those  of  thin  plates  may  bo  produced 
under  certain  arrangements  by  means  of  thick  plates.  A 
silvered  glass  concave  mirror  receiving  a  very  small  licam 
of  light  in  a  dark  room,  through  a  minute  aperture  in  the 
window-shutter,  will  exhibit  colored  rings  when  the  reflec- 
tion is  thrown  upon  a  card  held  near  the  centre  of  curva- 
ture. Two  thick  plates  having  a  difference  of  thickness 
comparable  to  the  absolute  thickness  which  will  produce  color 
in  thin  plates  will  produce  color  also.  The  causes  of  all 
these  phenomena  are  considered  under  the  title  UNDULA- 
TOHV  THEORY  OF  LIGHT  (which  see).  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Thionville'  [anc.  T/ieodmiis  Villa;  Gcr.  Dieilr nliofcu], 
town  of  the  present  German  province  of  Alsace-Lorniine, 
on  the  Moselle,  19  miles  N.  of  Metz,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  broad  level  plain  which  the  valley  here  exhibits.  It  is 
a  walled  city  of  the  old  school  of  fortification,  ranking 
under  that  83*stem  as  a  third-class  fortress.  After  the  ili-- 
astcr  of  Forbach  and  retreat  to  Metz  of  the  French,  Thion- 
ville annoyed  the  Prussians  before  the  latter  place  a  f^io'l 
deal,  and  orders  were  given  to  carry  it  by  a  conp-de-main 
in  August,  but  the  attempt  was  abandoned;  orders  to  take 
it  were  also  issued  in  September  and  again  in  October,  but 
after  reconnaissances  it  was  determined  that  the  force  ne- 
cessary to  accomplish  its  capture  could  not  then  be  spared. 
and  the  attempt  was  postponed  until  after  the  fall  of  Metz. 
Bombarding  batteries  were  commenced  by  the  Prussians 
Nov.  1C,  and  Thionville  was  bombarded  by  85  guns  from 
7  A.M.  Nov.  22  until  the  evening  of  Nov.  24,  1870,  when  it 
capitulated  with  4000  men,  187  guns,  and  large  stores  of  sup- 
plies. Although  many  buildings  in  the  town  were  destroyed, 
the  defences  were  left  almost  intact.  P.  about  8000. 

Third,  in  music,  an  interval  comprising  two  degrees 
of  the  diatonic  scale.  (See  INTERVAL.) 

Third,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1815. 

Third  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.  P. 
of  v.  200 ;  of  tp.  122S. 

Third  Estate.     See  ESTATES,  THE  THUEE. 

Third  Orders.     See  TERTIARIES. 

Thirl'wall  (Coxsop),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stepney,  Middlesex, 
England,  Feb.  11,  1797;  displayed  such  extraordinary 
precocity  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  his  father  printed 
a  volume  of  his  compositions  under  the  title  I'rimitite,  or 
Essays  and  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  etc.  (ISOy);  took 
the  Craven  and  Bell  scholarships  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, 1815;  graduated  as  senior  chancellor's  medalist 
1818;  became  fellow  and  tutor  there;  studied  law,  and  wa>: 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1825 ;  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Schleiermacher's  Critical  EMU;/  on  the  (ro*/></  of 
St.  Lnke  (1825);  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
1828;  became  rector  of  Kirby  Underdale,  Yorkshire :  in- 
sisted Rev.  Julius  Charles  Hare  in  translating  Niebuhr's 
History  of  Jfonie  (2  vols.,  1828) ;  was  for  several  years  ex- 
aminer for  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  classical  ex- 
aminer in  the  University  of  London,  and  visitor  of  St. 
David's  College,  Larapeter;  wrote  for  Lardner's  f'nln'iot 
Ci/clopivrf  ia  a  popular  History  of  Greece  (8  vols.,  1835-40), 
afterward  revised  and  enlarged  in  a  library  edition  (8  vol.-., 
1845-52) ;  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  J '!///<>- 
fo;fic((l  Museum;  and  became  bishop  of  St.  David's  is  In, 
which  post  he  resigned  June,  1874.  D.  July  27, 1875.  He 
published  a  number  of  sermons,  charges,  letters,  addn'.-.-f-. 
and  essays,  which,  with  other  writings,  were  issued  nniier 
the  title  Literary  and  Theological  Remains  (3  vols.,  1S75- 
76),  edited  by  Canon  J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 

Thirsk,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  on  the  Cod- 
beck,  an  affluent  of  the  Swale,  manufactures  coarse  linen, 
leather,  and  saddlery,  P.  5735. 

Thirst,  a  sensation  normally  caused  by  the  need  of 
water  in  the  animal  system,  and  consequently  relieved  by 
drinking.  The  great  thirst  of  cholera  and  diabetes  is  also 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  water.  But  thirst  also  accom- 
panies febrile  excitement.  This  is  only  temporarily  re- 
lieved by  drinking,  and  unless  contra-indicated  by  flic 
symptoms  small  lumps  of  ice  will  usually  relieve  the 
thirst,  and  reduce  the  excessive  heat  with  efficiency  and 
without  danger.  The  use  of  too  much  salt  is  another  fa- 
miliar cause  of  thirst. 


TIIIRTY-MXK  ARTICLES  OF  KKLKilnV. 


Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.      When    the 

liefoniiation  «a.<  fairly  introduced  into  England  under 
Edward  VI.  (I. VI 7-53),  Archbishop  Crumncr  at  first  cntcr- 
t  lined  the  noble  but  premature  project  of  framingan  evan- 
gclical  catholic  creed  in  which  all  the  Reformed  e'.iurchcs 
could  agree  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Home,  then  hold- 
ing the  Ciiiincil  of  Trent,  and  invited  the  surviving  conti- 
nental Reformers,  Melanchthon.  Calvin,  and  Huliinger,  to 
London  for  the  purpose.  Failing  in  this  scheme,  he  frame'!, 
with  the  aid  of  his  fellow-Reformers,  Ridley  and  l.atimcr, 
the  royal  chaplains,  ami  the  foreign  divines,  llnecr.  IVtei- 
Martv'r,  and  John  a  Lasco,  whom  he  had  drawn  to  Eng- 
land, the  Forty-tiro  Articles  of  Religion  for  the  Engli-h 
Reformed  Church.  After  passing  through  several  revi- 
sions they  were  completed  in  Nov.,  15">2,  and  published  in 
by  "ro.Mil  authority"  and  with  the  approval  of  con- 
vocation. The  re-establishment  of  the  papacy  under  the 

ihorl  but  I.I lv  rei^'ii  of  Mary  (155:!-.">S)  set  them  aside, 

together  with  the  Kdwurdino  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Under  Elizabeth  (1558-1603)  the  Articles  were  revised 
and  permanently  restored.  They  were  reduced  to  tln'rty- 
ii  I'm-,  and  brought  into  that  shape  and  form  which  they 
ha1,  e  ever  retained  since  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Latin  edition  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Cox  of  Ely  (one  of 
the  .Marian  exiles)  and  Bishop  Guest  of  Rochester,  ap- 
proved l>y  convocation,  and  published  by  the  royal  press 
The  English  edition,  which  is  of  equal  authority, 
though  slightly  differing  from  the  Latin,  was  adopted  by 
•  i-ation  in  l,"»71,  and  issued  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury  1571.  They  were  made  binding 
on  all  ministers  and  teachers  of  religion  and  students  in 
the  universities,  but  subscription  was  not  always  enforced 
with  equal  rigor,  and  bitterly  complained  of  by  noncon- 
forinisfs,  who  had  scrupulous  objections  to  the  political 
articles.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  under  Charles  II.  imposed 
greater  stringency  than  ever.  But  the  Toleration  act  of 
William  and  Mary  gave  some  relief  by  exempting  dis- 
r  ministers  from  subscribing  Articles  XXXIV.  to 
XXXVI.  and  a  portion  of  Article  XXVII.  Subsequent 
attempts  to  relax  or  abolish  subscription  resulted  at  last  in 
the  1'niversity  Tests  act  of  1871,  which  exempts  all  stu- 
dents and  graduates  in  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham,  except  divinity  students,  fellows,  pro- 
's, and  heads  of  colleges,  from  subscription,  and  throws 
these  institutions  open  to  dissenters. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  among  the  most  important 
doctrinal  formulas  of  the  Reformation  period.  They  cover 
nearly  all  the  heads  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  those 
which  wore  then  under  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  affirm  the  old  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
inclination,  the  Augustinian  views  on  free-will,  total  de- 
pravity, divine  grace,  faith,  good  works,  election,  and  the 
Protestant  doctrines  on  the  Church,  purgatory,  and  the 
sarraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  are 
Inn-owed  in  part  from  Lutheran  standards — -namely,  the 
Aiiir-hurg  Confession  of  Melanchthon  (1530)  and  the  Wiir- 
tcnibcrg  Confession  of  Brentius  (1552),  but  on  the  sacra- 
ment--, especially  the  much-disputed  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  follow  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers, Huliinger  and  Calvin.  In  the  political  sections  they 
arc  purely  English,  and  teaeh  the  Erastian  doctrine  of  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  supremacy  of  the  sovereign 
as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
have  therefore  an  eclectic  and  comprehensive  character, 
whieh  distinguishes  the  Anglican  Church  from  the  Luther- 
an and  the  strictly  Calvinistic  churches  of  the  Continent 
and  Scotland,  and  from  the  dissenting  denominations 
of  England.  They  have  often  been  interpreted  and  misin- 
terpreted in  the  interest  of  particular  schools  and  parties, 
while  all  claim  them  as  favoring  themselves.  They 
inn-t  be  understood  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense:  and 
when  this  is  doubtful,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  two  books  of 
Homilies,  the  Catechism,  and  the  private  writings  of  the 
English  Reformers  and  the  Elizabethan  divines  must  be 
called  to  aid.  The  doctrinal  decisions  in  the  Gorham, 
liennet,  and  other  recent  controversies  favor  great  latitude 
in  their  interpretation. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  IT.  S.,  after 
effecting  an  independent  organization  and  episcopate  in 
consequence  of  the  American  Revolution,  formally  adopted 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  mother  Church  at  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  12,  1801,  but 
with  sundry  alterations  and  omissions  in  the  political  arti- 
cles (Art.  XXI.  and  XXXVII.),  which  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  made  necessary.  The  only  doctrinal 
difference  is  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed  (Art.  VIII.),  which  is  also  excluded  from  the  Ameri- 
can editions  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  American  revision  of 
the  Articles : 


ART.  I.   Of  t':,;th  i,,  ,h-  If,,/,,  Trinily.— There  is  but  one 
living   and    true   I  lod.  everlasting,  without    body,  pan 
passions  :  of   infinite  power,    wisdom,   an. I   g.,i',dm-- :    tin. 
Maker  and  I're-erver  of  all  tilings   both  visible  and  ,  .• 
ible.     And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  !«•  three  I'cr 
sons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity — the  father 
tli"  Sun.  and  the  Holy  Ghont. 

ART.  II.  lit  ,/,.•  \\;,,;l  ,„•  .V,,,,  „/•  r;,.,i_  ,P»,vj  „.,„  „„„/,. 
,;;•;,  ,l/,,,,._The  Son.  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father, 
begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  (iod.  and  of  one  substance  with  the  Father.  to..k 
man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  ol 
substance;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  i» 
i"  -i;.,  the  Godhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  togeih.  r  in 
one  person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ, 
very  God,  and  very  man  :  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  i..  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  lint 
of  men. 

ART.  III.  Of  the  yoiny  rlon-n  nf  Chrint  into  Hrlt.—\l 
Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried;  to  also  is  it  to  be  be- 
lie\ed.  that  he  went  down  into  hell. 

ART.  IV.    Of  the   Itnmrrtflion   nf  f'kritt.— Christ    did 
truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with 
flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the  i 
of  man's  nature;  wherewith  lie  ascended  into  heaven,  nnd 
there  sitteth,  until  he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the 
day. 

ART.  V.  Of  the  Holy  Ghotl.— The  Holy  Ghost,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance, 
majesty,  nnd  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  God. 

ART.  VI.  Of  the  Snffirienry  of  the  Holy  Srripturet  for 
Salvation. — Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faithj  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  name 
of  the  holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whoso  authority 
was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.  Of  the  Numtn  and 
Numbfr  of  the  Cnnanirnl  Rookt. — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviti- 
cus, Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  The 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  The"  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  The 
First  Book  of  Kings,  The  Second  Book  of  Kings,  The  First 
Book  of  Chronicles,  The  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  The 
First  Book  of  Esdras,  The  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  the 
Book  of  Esther,  The  Book  of  Job,  The  Psalms,  The  Pro- 
verbs. Ecclesiastes  or  Preacher,  Cantica,  or  Songs  of  Solo- 
mon, Four  Prophets  the  greater,  Twelve  Prophets  the  less. 
And  the  other  books  (as  Hieromc  saith)  the  Church  doth 
read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  ;  but 
yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine;  such 
are  these  following:  The  Third  Book  of  Esdras,  The  Fourth 
Book  of  Esdras,  The  Book  of  Tobias,  The  Book  of  Judith, 
The  rest  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  The  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  The  Story  of  Susanna,  Of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  The  First  Book  of 
Maccabees,  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  All  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we 
do  receive,  and  account  them  canonical. 

ART.  VII.  Of  the  Old  Tetl'iment. — The  Old  Testament 
is  not  contrary  to  the  New  ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  \ew 
Testament  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  being  both 
God  and  man.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  which 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for  transitory  prom- 
ises. Although  the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touch- 
ing ceremonies  and  rites,  do  not  bind  Christian  men,  nor 
the  civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received 
in  any  commonwealth;  yet  notwithstanding,  no  Christian 
man  whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the  Com- 
mandments which  are  called  moral. 

ART.  VIII.  Of  the  Creeds.— The  Nicene  Creed,  and  t 
whieh   is    commonly   called   the   Apoitlei    Creed,    ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed ;  for  they  may  b< 
proved  bv  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture. 

ART.  IX.   Of  Original  or  Itirth-Sin.— Original sin  stand- 
eth  not  in  the  following  of  Adnm  (as  the  Pelag,a«.  do 
vainly  talk) ;   but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  th 
ture  of  even-  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  ol 
spring   of  Adam  ;  whereby  man   is   very  far  gon 
original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclii, 
evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  theS 
and  therefore  in  every  person  born  into  this  wor M  it 
serveth  God's  wrath  and  damnation.     And  this 
of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are ^regen 
whcrebv  the  lust  of  the  flesh  called  in  Greek  **£ 
(which' some  do  expound  the   wudom.   some  ™ 
some  the  affection,  some  the  desire,  of  the  flesh),  is 
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ject  to  the  Law  of  God.  And  although  there  is  no  con- 
demnation for  them  that  believe  nnd  arc  baptized  ;  yet  the 
Apostle  doth  confess,  that  concupiscence  and  lust  hath  of 
itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

ART.  X.  Of  free -Wilt. — The  condition  of  man  after  the 
fall  of  Adam' is  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  him- 
self, by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith, 
and  calling  upon  Hod.  Wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do 
good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the 
grace  of  (iod  hy  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a 
good  will,  and  working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good 
will. 

ART.  XI. — Of  the  Justification  of  Man. — We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  before  (iod,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  nnd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our 
own  works  or  ilcservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified 
by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full 
of  comfort,  as  more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of 
Justification. 

ART.  XII.  Of  Good  Works. — Albeit  that  good  works, 
which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification, 
cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgment;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in 
Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively 
faith  ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as 
evidently  known  as  a  tree  discerned  by  the  fruit. 

ART.  XIII.  Of  Works  before  Juitification. — Works  done 
before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit, 
are  not  pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  deserve  grace 
of  congruity  :  yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God 
hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done,  wo  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

ART.  XIV.  Of  Work»  of  Supererogation . — Voluntary 
works  besides,  over  and  above,  God's  commandments, 
which  they  call  works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety :  for  by  them  men  declare, 
that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  his  sake,  than  of 
bounden  duty  is  required :  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly, 
When  ye  have  done  all  that  are  commanded  to  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants. 

ART.  XV.  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin. — Christ  in  the 
truth  of  our  nature  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things, 
sin  only  except,  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in 
his  flesh,  and  in  his  spirit.  He  came  to  bo  the  Lamb  with- 
out spot,  who,  by  sacrifice  of  himself  once  made,  should 
take  away  the  sins  of  the  world:  and  sin  (as  Saint  John 
saith)  was  not  in  him.  But  all  we  the  rest,  although  bap- 
tized, and  born  again  in  Christ,  yet  offend  in  many  things ; 
and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us. 

ART.  XVI.  Of  Sin  after  Baptism. — Not  every  deadly  sin 
willingly  committed  after  baptism  is  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  unpardonable.  Wherefore  the  grant  of  repent- 
ance is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  bap- 
tism. After  we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may 
depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God  we  may  arise  again,  and  amend  our  lives.  And 
therefore  they  are  to  be  condemned,  which  say,  they  can 
no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live  here,  or  deny  the  place  of 
forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

ART.  XVII.  Of  Predestination  and  Election. — Predes- 
tination to  life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby 
(before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath 
constantly  decreed  by  his  counsel  secret  to  us,  to  deliver 
from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in 
Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to 
everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor.  Where- 
fore, they  which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  benefit  of 
God,  be  called  according  to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season  :  they  through  grace  obey  the  call- 
ing :  they  be  justified  freely  :  they  be  made  sons  of  God  by 
adoption  :  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only-begotten 
Son  Jesus  Christ:  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works, 
and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting 
felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  predestination,  and  our 
election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeak- 
able comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  them- 
selves the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the 
works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing 
up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  be- 
cause it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of 
eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because 
it  doth  fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  God:  So,  for 
curious  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to 
have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's 
predestination,  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the 
devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into 


wretchedness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than 
desperation. 

furthermore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture : 
and,  in  our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed, 
which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

ART.  XVIII.  Of  obtaining  eternal  Salvation  onty  l>/  tin' 
Name  of  Christ. — They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed  that 
presume  to  say,  That  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law 
or  sect  which  he  profcsscth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame 
I  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature. 
For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  saved. 

ART.  XIX.  Of  the  Church.— The  visible  Church  of  Christ 
is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which  the  pure 
Word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly 
ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

As  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Aniinfli, 
have  erred;  so  also  the  Church  of  Home  hath  erred,  not 
only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in 
matters  of  faith. 

ART.  XX.  Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. — The  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority 
in  controversies  of  faith  :  and  yet  it  is  not  lawful  for  the 
Church  to  ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word 
written,  neither  may  it  so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture, 
that  it  be  repugnant  to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the 
Church  be  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  as  it 
ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  same,  so  besides 
the  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for 
necessity  of  salvation. 

ART.  XXI.    Of    the  Authority  of    General    Council**— 

ART.  XXII.  Of  Purgatory. — The  Romish  doctrine  con- 
cerning purgatory,  pardons,  worshipping  and  adoration, 
as  well  of  images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

ART.  XXIII.  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congregation. — It  is 
not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  pub- 
lic preaching,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  con- 
gregation, before  he  be  lawfully  called,  and  sent  to  execute 
the  same.  And  those  we  ought  to  judge  lawfully  called 
and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men 
who  have  public  authority  given  unto  them  in  the  congre- 
gation, to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

ART.  XXIV.  Of  Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  »"<//  « 
Tongue  as  the  People  understandeth. — It  is  a  thing  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the 
primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  church,  or 
to  minister  the  sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  understanded 
of  the  people. 

ART.  XXV.  Of  the  Sacraments. — Sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ  be  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's 
profession,  but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses,  and 
effectual  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good  will  toward.-  us 
by  the  which  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not 
only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in 
him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  L<>rd 
in  the  Gospel,  that  is  to  say,  baptism,  and  the  supper  of 
the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say. 
confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme 
unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  (Jus- 
pel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  follow- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the 
Scriptures;  but  yet  have  not  like  nature  of  sacraments 
with  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  that  they  have 
not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God. 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them.  And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same,  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation  :  but  they  that  n 
them  unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves  damnation,  as 
Saint  Paul  saith. 

ART.  XXVI.  Of  the  Untrorthiness  of  the  Ministers,  which 
hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  Sacraments. — Although  in  the 
visible  Church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the  good,  and 
sometimes  the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Word  and  sacraments,  yet  forasmuch  as  they 
do  not  the  same  in  their  own  name,  but  in  Christ's,  an<]  do 
minister  by  his  commission  and  authority,  we  may  use  their 
ministry,  both  in  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  receiv- 
ing the  sacraments.  Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordi- 
nance taken  away  by  their  wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of 


*The  Twenty-first  of  the  former  Articles  is  omitted;  becanso 
it  is  partly  of  a  local  and  civil  nature,  and  is  provided  for,.as  to 
the  remaining  parts  of  it,  in  other  Articles. 
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God's  (,'it'ts  diminished  from  such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly, 
do  rccri\«  ll"'  sacraments  ministered  unto  them  ;  which  M 
effectual,  l.rraiisf  of  Christ's  institution  and  jirouii.sc,  al- 
tlnniL'li  tliry  he  ministered  by  evil  men. 

.\Y\erihrlc--i,  it  appertained!  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  that  inquiry  be  made  of  evil  ministers,  anil  that 
thcv  be  ai'.Mi.-c-l  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their 
oH"cncc< ;  anil  finally,  being  found  guilty,  by  just  judgment 
be  dejHi-.'  I. 

ART.  XXVII.  Of  Jl/iptlsm. — Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  profession,  and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian 
men  are  discerned  from  others  that  bo  not  christened,  but 
it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new-birth,  whereby, 
as  hv  an  instrument,  they  that  receive  baptism  rightly  are 
grafted  into  the  Church;  the  promises  of  the  forgivcnMI 
of  sin.  nnd  "f  our  adoption  to  be  tho  sons  of  (Jod  by  the 
Holy  iiho>t,  arc  visibly  signed  and  sealed;  faith  is  con- 
firmed, and  grace  increased  by  virtue  of  prayer  unto  God. 

Tin1  b:i]ilism  of  young  children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  re- 
tain" 1  in  the  Church,  as  most  agreeable  with  tho  institution 
of  Christ. 

ART.  XXVIII.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  supper  of 
the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians 
ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another  ;  but  rather 
it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death  :  in- 
somuch that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith, 
r.  rive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  tho  body  of  Christ:  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine)  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be 
proved  by  holy  Writ;  but  is  repugnant  to  tho  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  overthroweth  tho  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and 
huth  ^iven  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

Tho  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  oaten,  in  tho 
Supper,  only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And 
the  mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper,  is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  by  Christ's 
ordinance  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

ART.  XXIX.  Of  the  Wicked,  which  eat  not  the  Body  <,f 
Chi'iit  I"  the  UHP  nf  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  wicked,  and 
Biich  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally 
and  \  isibiy  press  with  their  teeth  (as  Saint  Aaatuliue  saith) 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  yet  in  no 
wise  arc  they  partakers  of  Christ;  but  rather,  to  their  con- 
demnation, do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so 
grc:it  a  thing. 

ART.  XXX.  Of  both  Kindt. — The  cup  of  the  Lord  is 
not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay-people :  for  both  the  parts  of 
the  Lord's  sacrament,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and  com- 
mandment, ought  to  be  ministered  to  all  Christian  men 
alike. 

ART.  XXXI.  Of  the  one  Oblatinn  of  Christ  finished  upon 
the  I 'rout. — The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  is  that  per- 
fect redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction,  for  all  the 
pins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and 
there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  that  alone. 
Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt, 
were  blasphemous  fables,  and  dangerous  deceits. 

ART.  XXXII.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Priests. — Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  are  not  commanded  by  God's  law, 
either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from 
marriage :  therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other 
Christian  men,  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they 
shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to  godliness. 

ART.  XXXIII.  Of  excommunicate  Persona,  how  they  are 
to  I*,-  nr:,:,l,-d. — That  person  which  by  open  denunciation 
nf  the  Church  is  rightly  cut  off  from  tho  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  excommunicated,  ought  to  bo  taken  of  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  faithful,  as  an  heathen  and  pub- 
lican, until  he  be  openly  reconciled  by  penance,  ana  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  a  judge  that  hath  authority 
thereunto. 

ART.  XXXIV.  Of  the  Traditions  of  the  Church. — It  is 
not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  bo  in  all 

Sone.  or  utterly  like ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been 
ivcrs,  and  may  bo  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
countries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  or- 
dained against  God's  Word.  Whosoever,  through  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break 
tho  traditions  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  bo  ordained  and 
approved  by  common  authority,  ought  to  be  rebuked 
openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the  like),  as  ho  that 
offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church,  and 
hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the 
consciences  of  tho  weak  brethren. 
Every  particular  or  national  church  hath  authority  to 


ordain,  change,  and  abolish,  ceremonies  or  rite»  of  the 
Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  thinm 
bo  done  to  edifying. 

AHT.  XXXV.  Of  the  Homilies.— The  Second  Book  of 
Homilies,  the  several  titles  whereof  we  have  joined  under 
this  article,  doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholi nl.  doc- 
trine, and  necessary  for  these  times,  as  doth  the  former 
Book  ol  Homilies,  which  were  »ct  forth  in  the  time  1,1 
mtrd  tin-  .\':.,-tl,  .•  and  therefore  wo  judge  them  to  be  read  in 
churches  by  the  ministers,  diligently  and  distinctly  that 
they  may  be  undorstandcd  of  the  people. 

Of  the  A'ames  of  the  Homilies. — 1.  Of  the  right  use  of 
the  church.    2.  Against  peril  of  idolatry.    3.  Of  repairing 
and  keeping  clean  of  churches.    4.  Of  good  works  : 
of   fasting.      5.    Against  gluttony   and    drunkenness,     fi. 
Against   excess  of   apparel.      7.    Of  prayer,      s.    of  tho 

place  and  time  of  prayer.     9.  That  < imon  pnner.1  and 

sacraments  ought  to  be  ministered  in  a  known  tongue.  10. 
Of  the  reverend  estimation  of  Cod's  Word.  II  Of  alms- 
doing.  12.  Of  the  nativity  of  Chrift.  13.  Of  the  pa»«ion 
of  Christ.  14.  Of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  1.',.  Of  the 
worthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  1C.  Of  tho  gifts  of  the  llolv  (iho-t.  17.  For 
the  rogation-days.  18.  Of  tho  state  of  matrimony.  ]». 
Of  repentance.  20.  Against  idleness.  21.  Against  re- 
bellion. 

[This  article  is  received  in  this  Church,  so  far  u  it  de- 
clares the  Books  of  Homilies  to  be  an  explication  of  rhri-- 
tian  doctrine,  and  instructive  in  piety  and  morals.  But  all 
references  to  tho  constitution  and  laws  of  England  are  con- 
sidered as  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  Church ; 
which  also  suspends  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said  hom- 
ilies in  churches,  until  a  revision  of  them  may  be  conve- 
niently made,  for  the  clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  obsolete 
words  and  phrases,  as  from  the  local  references.] 

ART.  XXXVI.  Of  Consecration  of  Hishops  and  Minis- 
ters.— The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops,  and  Ordering 
of  Priests  and  Deacons,  as  set  forth  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  this  Church  in  1792,  doth  contain  all  things 
necessary  to  such  consecration  and  ordering ;  neither  hath 
it  any  thing  that,  of  itself,  is  superstitious  and  ungodly. 
And,  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  ac- 
cording to  said  form,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly, 
orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 

ART.  XXXVII.  Of  the  Pomer  of  the  Civil  Magistrates. — 
The  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  extendeth  to  all  men, 
as  well  clergy  as  laity,  in  all  things  temporal ;  but  bath 
no  authority  in  things  purely  spiritual.  And  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  men  who  are  professors  of  the  Gospel, 
to  pay  respectful  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  regularly 
and  legitimately  constituted. 

ART.  XXXVIII.  Of  Christian  Men's  Goods,  nhich  are 
not  common. — The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the 
same ;  as  certain  Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast.  Notwith- 
standing, every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth, 
liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  abilitv. 

ART.  XXXIX.  Of  a  Christian  Man'sOnth.—\s  we  con- 
fess that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Christian 
men  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  James  his  Apostle,  so 
we  judge,  that  Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a 
cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the 
prophet's  teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

Literature. — Hardwick,  Histon/  of  the  Articles  of  Kelly- 
ion  (Cambridge,  2d  ed.,  1859) ;  Thomas  Rogers,  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (London,  1579;  new  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1854');  liurnet.  History  of  the  Enijlish  Reformation 
(many  eds.)  and  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arts.  (Oxf., 
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1834  (Oxf.,  3d  ed.,  1838) :  Browne  (now  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter), Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (London,  1850; 
9th  ed.,  1871;  Ain.  ed.  by  Bishop  Williams);  Forbes,  An 
Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arts.  (Lond..  1867) :  Bishop 
White,  Memoirs  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Ch. ;  Perry,  Journals 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Ch.  in  the 
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Thirty  Tyrants,  a  body  of  thirty  magistrates  in 
Athens  (404-403  B.  c.).    They  were  appointed 
aristocratic  party  by  the  Spartans,  victorious  in  the  1 
ponnesian  war.    The  tyrants  were  guilty  of  the  most  cruel 
and  shameless  acts,  and  after  one  year  were  expell 
Thrasybulus. 

Thirty  Tyrants  of  Rome  were  a  set  of  military  ad- 
venturers who  from  253  to  2«8  A.  I>.  attempted  to  establisl 
their  own  power  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  during  the 

igns  of  Valerianus  and  Oallienus.     The  number  thirty 


reig 


is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  famous  Athenian  tyrant. 
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THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR,  THE. 


The  names  of  only  nineteen  of  these  adventurers  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  The  (1618-48).  originated  as  a 
contest  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  parties 
in  Germany.  By  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  it  was  left 
to  each  state  to  prescribe  the  form  of  worship  within  its 
own  boundaries  (<-iy'««  regio,  ejti»  reliyin),  and  all  subjects 
were  allowed  to  move  from  those  states  in  which  their  wor- 
ship Miis  forbidden  to  those  in  which  it  was  not.  But,  al- 
though a  basis  of  religious  liberty  was  thus  established,  the 
treaty  failed  to  settle,  even  in  principle,  the  many  social 
and  political  questions  involved  in  the  religious  contro- 
versy. Perpetual  chicaneries  kept  the  hostile  feelings  alive, 
and  "bitter  strifes  arose  in  one  place  before  they  had  died  out 
in  another.  During  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  (1564-76) 
Protestantism  was  spreading  not  only  in  Bohemia,  where 
two-thirds  of  the  population  belonged  to  this  creed,  but 
also  in  Hungary,  and  even  in  Austria  proper,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  made  to  feel  that  the  enemy  was 
victorious.  But  under  his  successor,  Rudolf  II.  (1576- 
Inl2),  a  heavy  reaction  set  in.  The  Jesuits  were  every- 
where at  work,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  used  their 
right  of  prescribing  the  form  of  worship  in  an  outrageous 
manner.  Alarmed  by  the  violence  and  arbitrariness  of  the 
emperor's  measures,  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Gorman 
empire  formed  the  Evangelical  Union  at  Ahausen,  a  mon- 
astery in  the  margraviato  of  Anspach,  Franconia,  May  4, 
1608,  under  the  lead  of  the  elector-palatine,  Frederick  IV., 
and  as  a  counterbalance  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  formed 
next  year  (July  10,  1609)  the  Holy  League  at  Munich,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Thus 
the  materials  for  a  great  conflagration  were  ready,  only  the 
spark  was  wanting ;  and  so  far  all  the  points  at  issue  were 
purely  religious  or  of  religious  origin.  But  when,  subse- 
quently, the  contest  actually  took  place,  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers  brought  many  non-religious  interests  into 
play.  Sweden  intended  to  conquer  provinces,  France  to 
crush  or  curb  the  house  of  Austria,  etc. ;  and  in  the  final 
results  of  the  long  and  terrible  war  the  social  and  political 
consequences  were  of  much  greater  importance  to  Germany 
and  Europe  than  the  religious.  On  the  one  side,  during 
the  whole  struggle,  stood  Austria,  supported  by  Spain  and 
Bavaria;  on  the  other  side  the  parties  changed — first,  Bo- 
hemia and  the  Palatinate,  next  a  combination  of  North 
German  princes  under  the  leadership  of  Denmark,  then 
Sweden,  and  finally  Sweden  and  France ;  and  in  accordance 
with  these  changes  the  course  of  the  war  falls  into  four  dis- 
tinct periods. 

The  Bohemians  had  compelled  Rudolf  II.  to  issue  the 
so-called  MujettiUtbrief,  July  11,  1609,  which  guarantied 
their  religious  liberty,  and  his  successor,  Matthias  (1612- 
19).  had  also  signed  it  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  But, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  Matthias  appointed  his 
cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  his  heir,  and  Ferdinand,  who 
had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  was  a  fanatic,  had 
made  an  oath  while  still  a  young  man  to  extirpate  Prot- 
estantism from  his  countries.  In  1617  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  the  persecutions  immediately  began. 
In  Klostergrabcn  and  Braunau,  two  small  Bohemian  towns, 
the  Protestants  had  built  two  new  churches.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  and  the  abbot  of  Braunau,  under  whoso 
jurisdiction  the  places  belonged,  closed  the  churches,  and 
finally  pulled  them  down.  A  lawsuit  was  instituted,  and 
the  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authori- 
ties. A  petition  was  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  a  very  harsh 
answer  was  returned.  Then  the  Protestants,  under  the 
leadership  of  Count  Thurn,  penetrated  into  the  castle  of 
Prague  (May  23,  1618),  threw  the  imperial  councillors, 
Martinitz  and  Slavata,  out  of  the  windows  from  a  height 
of  about  60  feet,  organized  a  general  rising  throughout  the 
country,  established  a  connection  with  Bethlen  Gabor, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union  in  Germany.  The  negotiations  which  the 
emperor  Matthias  opened  led  to  nothing;  the  Union  sent 
an  auxiliary  army  of  4000  men  under  the  count  of  Mans- 
feld;  the  Austrian  forces  proved  utterly  insufficient ;  and 
when  Matthias  died  (Mar.  20,  1619)  the  Bohemians  de- 
clared their  throne  vacant,  and  offered  the  crown  to  the 
young  elector-palatine,  Frederick  V.,  the  son-in-law  of 
James  I.  of  England,  who  accepted  it.  The  situation  of 
Ferdinand  was  very  critical.  The  insurrection  spread  into 
Austria  proper,  and  Bethlen  Gabor  approached  Vienna 
through  Hungary.  Ferdinand,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
being  elected  emperor  of  Germany  Aug.  28,  1619,  and  se- 
cured the  active  support  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Holy  League.  An  army  of  30,000  men  was  organized  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Bavarian  field-marshal 
Tilly,  who  speedily  restored  order  in  Austria,  and  thence 
penetrated  into  Bohemia,  reinforced  by  Spanish  and  Aus- 
trian troops.  Johann  Georg,  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  al- 
though a  Lutheran,  had  never  joined  the  Union,  probably 


because  the  elector-palatine  was  a  Calvinist,  now  declared 
against  Frederick,  and  entered  Lusatia,  M-hilc  a  Spanish 
army  under  Spinola  invaded  the  Lower  Palatinate.  The 
Protestant  army  stood  before  the  walls  of  Prague  on  the 
White  Mountain,  but  on  Nov.  8,  162(1,  it  was  completely 
routed,  and  the  young  king  —  the  "  winter  king,  "as  he  was 
called  —  fled  to  Holland.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  of  Bo- 
hemia was  reduced  to  submission,  and  Ferdinand  treated  it 
with  barbarous  vengeance.  The  Majestiitubrief  he  tore  to 
pieces  with  his  own  hands;  the  Protestant  worship  was  ab- 
solutely forbidden  ;  the  property  of  all  the  lenders,  worth 
more  than  40.000,000  crowns,  was  confiscated  :  over  SO.  1)00 
families  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  creeds  fled  or  were 
driven  from  the  country,  and  the  Jesuits  were  reinstated  in 
full  power.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Bohemia, 
the  Evangelical  Union  dissolved,  and  the  emperor  was  now 
at  liberty  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  the  elector-pala- 
tine. The  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  was  the  only  prince 
who  protested  against  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by 


by 


Spanish  and  Austrian  troops  and  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  unfortunate  Frederick  V.;  even  his  own  fatlier- 
in-law  left  him  to  shift  for  himself.  Nevertheless,  for  a 
moment  the  issue  seemed  doubtful.  Frederick  returned 

!  from  Holland  with  an  army,  and  Tilly  was  defeated  at 
Wiesloch  Apr.  27,  1622.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
Mansfeld  had  not  dissolved  his  army.  He  was  a  man  who 

i  had  adopted  war  as  his  business,  and  his  army  was  his 

I  capital.  Gifted  with  a  great  military  talent,  with  infinite 
shrewdness  in  negotiation,  with  a  brilliant  eloquence,  suitt, 
audacious,  and  entirely  unscrupulous,  he  easily  gathered 
around  himself  a  multitude  of  young  men  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  adventures,  the  plunder,  and  the  gross  pleas- 
ures which  the  life  of  the  "  free  soldiers"  offered.  He  then 
hired  himself,  his  talent,  and  his  army  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, England,  France,  or  whosoever  could  furnish  the  largest 
"subsidies,"  and  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  empty  hours  be- 
tween two  subsidies,  he  maintained  himself  by  plunder  and 
robbery.  After  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain  this  man 
had  led  his  army  to  the  regions  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  now 
fought  here  desperately  against  the  imperial  soldiers,  to- 
gether with  Christian  of  Brunswick,  an  adventurer  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  a  lower  grade.  Nevertheless.  Tilly  de- 
feated the  margrave  at  Wimpfen  (May  6)  and  Christian 

j  of  Brunswick  at  Ho'chst  (June  20),  and  Mansfeld  he  drove 
into  Holland.  Frederick  now  gave  up  his  ,-asc  in  despair, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  his  father-in-law  opened 
negotiations  with  Ferdinand.  But  Ferdinand  knew  no 
other  feeling  than  vengeance,  and  when  Frederick  in  fool- 
ish confidence  dissolved  his  army,  Tilly  rapidly  overran 
the  whole  Palatinate,  plundering  and  devastating,  and  at 
the  diet  at  Regensburg  (Mar.  6,  1623)  Frederick  was  placed 
in  ban,  bereft  of  all  his  possessions,  and  the  Palatinate  was 
given  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

At  this  point  the  war  might  have  ended  but  for  the  im- 
prudence and  stubbornness  of  the  emperor.  The  discontent 
which  his  violent  measures  caused  contributed  much  more 
than  the  exertions  of  the  emigrants  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  English  and  French  courts  to  the  formation  of  a  union 
of  the  North  German  princes  under  the  leadership  of  Den- 
mark. The  Danish  king,  Christian  IV.,  was  a  man  of 
much  ability,  though  not  of  any  superior  talent.  There 
was  a  romantic  turn  in  his  character,  which  made  him  the 
finest  architect  Denmark  ever  had  :  but  in  actual  life,  where 
events  and  circumstances  will  not  remain  standing,  like 
brick  and  mortar,  in  the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the 
builder,  he  generally  became  lost  among  the  details,  and 
seldom  achieved  anything  great.  Although  he  entered  the 
scene  in  1625  with  a  well-appointed  army,  subsidized  by 
England  and  Holland,  joined  by  Mansfeld  and  Christian 
of  Brunswick,  and,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  tolerablv  well 
supported  by  his  allies,  he  was  not  very  dangerous,  and 
the  emperor  was  well  prepared.  Besides  the  army  of  the 
League  under  the  command  of  Tilly,  he  had  now  a  second 
army  at  his  disposal,  an  independent  Austrian  army  under 
the  command  of  Wallenstein.  Wallenstein  was  a  most  pe- 
culiar but  most  powerful  character,  possessed  of  brilliant 
talents  both  in  the  council-room  and  on  the  battle-field, 
and  the  mystical  streak  which  pervaded  his  intellect,  and 
afterward  made  his  goal  wavering  and  his  means  uncer- 
tain, appeared  as  yet  only  as  an  additional  charm  of  his 
mind.  In  his  own  name,  but  for  Austrian  money  and 
under  the  authority  of  Ferdinand,  he  had  organized  an 
army  of  about  40,000  men,  nearly  on  the  same  principle 
as  Mansfeld,  though  in  a  different  stvle.  Ho  did  not  hire 
single  men  for  the  rank  and  file  by  the  promise  of  plunder, 
but  he  hired  commanders  of  whole  regiments  or  army  corps 
by  the  promise  of  independent  principalities,  or  perhaps 
crowns  ;  and  so  great  was  his  success  in  creating  and  or- 
ganizing an  army  on  this  principle  that  not  only  the 
League,  but  even  the  emperor  himself,  soon  became  jealous 
of  him  —  yea,  afraid  of  him.  These  two  armies,  Wallen- 
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stein  to  the  10.,  Tilly  to  the  W.,  imw  moved  northward 
ag.un--t  Chris-lian  IV.  Munsfcld  made  u  diversion  against 
\Vailcn-tein,  but  was  defeated  at  Dessau  Apr.  '2:>,  101'ii. 
lie.  then  drifted  like  a  swift  stormcloud  into  Hungary, 
wiiere  Ilethlcn  (iabor  once  more  hail  taken  up  arms  against 
Austria,  anil  Wallcnstcin  was  compelled  to  follow  him. 
Bethlcn  Gah-ir,  however,  was  indueed  to  make  peace  be- 
fore Mansl'old  could  join  him.  Mansfcld  himself  fell 
sick,  his  annv  dissnh  cd,  and  on  Nov.  :>0,  lOLMi,  ho  died  lit 
/,;i.. i,  standing  erect  and  full  armed,  supported  by  two  of 
In  adjutants.  Wallcnstcm  was  now  at  liberty  to  return 
In  (lei-many,  hut  he  liad  sustain.-  1  great  losses  both  of  men 
an:l  material.  In  the  mean  lime,  Tilly  had  defeated  Chris- 
tian IV.  at  Lutter  am  Uarenberge,  Aug.  27,  1026,  and  the 

two  generals  now  agree  1  on  a  i iinon  plan  of  operation, 

Tillv  draw-in.;  to  the  W.,  toward  Holland,  Wallenstein  to 
the  V.  toward  Denmark.  lie  conquered  Pomcrania  and 
Me  'klcnburg,  and  expelled  the  princes  who  had  revolted 
against  the  e:ujierur.  lie  then  penetrated  into  the  Danish 
peninsula,  and  compelled  Christian  IV.  by  the  Peace  of 
Liibc-k  (.May  1'2,  llil".l)  ID  withdraw  altogether  from  any 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  In  reward  lie  was 
mini,'  duke  nl  Me.-klcnlmrg  by  the  emperor.  Here,  again, 
a  point  was  reached  at  which  the  war  might  have  ended, 
nnd  m. my  circumstances  pointed  toward  peace.  Alarmed 
by  the  independent  and  imperious  manner  in  which  Wal- 

iin  conducted  affairs,  the  League  demanded  that  the 
emperor  should  dismiss  him  and  disband  the  army,  and 
tlie  emperor  was  found  willing  to  do  so.  But  on  Mar.fi, 
Ferdinand  issued  the  "edict  of  restitution,"  ordering 
th  it  al!  ecclesiastical  estates  secularized  since  1552  should 
he  returned  to  the  Church,  and  all  immediate  sees  held  by 
Protc-t.int-i  transferred  to  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  etc.; 
anil  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Hesse, 
.Manlclnu-g,  and  other  states,  the  edict  was  carried  out  by 

in  all  the  free  imperial  cities,  such  as  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Ke.'en.-biirg,  etc.,  and  Tilly  was  ordered  to  move  northward 
and  crush  every  attempt  at  resistance.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment (Sustavus  Adolphus  stepped  forward,  and  the  third 
phase  of  the  war  began. 

Various  considerations  brought  the  Swedish  hero  to  Ger- 
many. During  his  war  in  Poland  the  emperor  and  Wallen- 
utein  had  supported  the  Poles.  The  victory  of  Romanism 
in  tiermany  would  endanger  his  own  position  in  Sweden, 
where  there  still  was  a  Roman  Catholic  party.  The  whole 
Swedish  nation  was  at  this  moment  moved  by  an  impulse 
of  expansion,  and  as  Sweden  ruled  over  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  countries  around  the  Baltic,  it  seemed  the  nat- 
ural goal  of  an  aggressive  policy  to  conquer  the  rest  and 
make  the  lialtic  a  Swedish  sea.  But  beneath  these  and 
other  similar  considerations  an  enthusiastic  conviction  of 
the  justice  of  the  Protestant  cause,  and  a  deep  indignation 
at  the  mass  of  lies  and  fraud  with  which  the  popes  had 
fille  1  Europe,  were  acting  in  his  mind.  In  the  latter  part 
of  June,  10:10,  he  landed  in  the  island  of  Usedom,  drove 
away  the  imperial  garrisons  from  Pomcrania  and  Mecklen- 
burg, where  he  reinstated  the  expelled  princes,  and  formed 
alliau res  with  Hesse,  Saxe- Weimar,  Magdeburg,  and  France. 
But  he  procee  led  with  great  caution,  moving  only  on  the 
basis  of  s;)liil  alliances  guarantied  by  the  surrender  of  im- 
port-mi fortresses  and  actual  support  of  troops.  While 
difficult  negotiations  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  detained  him,  Tilly  pushed  forward  and  took  Mag- 
deburg by  storm,  May  20,  1031.  The  city  was  given  up  to 
plun  ler  and  massacre,  and  such  horrors  were  perpetrated 
that  the  soldiers  themselves,  awakening  from  their  delirium, 

I  the  general  to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage:  but  Tilly, 
a  monster,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  a  dwarf  with  a  fiend- 
i-h  eye  which  delighted  in  looking  at  destruction,  a  demon 
rich  in  talents,  but  destitute  of  enthusiasm,  even  of  ambi- 
ti'Mi.  wished  to  see  the  city  destroyed,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  three  d.ivs  over  130,000  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
killed  or  drowned,  and  of  the  houses  only  130  were  left 
stan  ling.  The  electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  now 
joinel  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  on  Sept.  17,  1631,  they  met 
Tilly  ;it  lircitenfeld,  near  Leipsie,  where  in  a  murderous 
battle  his  army  was  nearly  annihilated.  The  two  electors 
then  passed  into  Bohemia,  while  Gustavus  Adolphus  pushed 
onward  into  the  Palatinate.  On  Apr.  15,  1632,  Tilly  was 
defcite  t  a  second  time  in  the  battle  on  the  Lech;  ho  him- 
self was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  proud  army,  the  whole 
force  of  the  League,  was  dispersed.  On  May  17,  (Justavus 
Adolphus  anil  Frederick  V.  entered  Munich.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  emperor  recalled  Wallenstein,  and  commissioned 
him  a  second  lime  to  organize  an  army.  The  situation  was 
extremely  dangerous.  Not  only  had  Gustavus  Adolphus 
prove  1  a  general  of  the  very  first  rank,  but  the  superiority 
of  his  army  was  so  strikingly  apparent  that  it  impressed 
even  the  superstition  of  people.  Since  the  days  of  Alba, 
Don  Juan,  and  Farncse  the  Spanish  army  had  been  cele- 
brated in  Europe  for  its  discipline,  its  quickness  in  moving, 
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ita  reliability  in  fighting.  But  hero  appeared  an  army 
whose  discipline  was  not  the  product  of  the  rod,  but  a  aim- 
plc  consequence  of  the  natural  nobleness  of  the  soldiers,  and 
to  whose  perfect  training  in  all  military  ezei 
added  personal  valor  and  genuine  warlike  eiithu-: 
The  artillery  ot  <i  tiMavus  Adolphus  was  aUo  no\  el  and  \  ei  v 
powerful.  Wallcli-tein,  howe\ei,  did  not  hesitate  to  meet 
this  new  foe,  but  ho  saw  the  difYicultics  of  the  empeiur, 
and  exacted  scry  humiliating  conditions.  With  an  army 
as  yet  only  hull'  organized  be  cleared  liohemiii  in  h-.-,  than 
a  month,  ami  he  then  ei.ien-il  tin-  Palatinate  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Nuremberg  opposite  the  camp  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  For  three  months  the  two  armie.  stood  facing 
each  other  without  stirring.  At  la-i.  Wallen.-tein  n 
into  Saxony:  Gustavu~  Adolphns  followed.  At  l.iit/en 
(Nov.  Ifi,  1032)  the  battle  took  place.  Co-la,  us  Adolphus 
fell,  but  Wallenstein  was  defeated,  and  retreated  into  l!o- 
hemia. 

With  the  death  of  the  Swedish  king  the  war  eli  i 
character  entirely.  The  religious  motives  di 
and  gave  place  to  merely  political  interest-.  Instead  of 
broad  plans,  large  armies,  definite  movements,  and  decisive 
battles,  the  scene  became  filled  with  an  inextricable  maze  of 
intrigues,  often  of  the  meanest  egotism,  and  a  whir  of  small 
armies  led  to  campaigns  of  robbery  and  devastation  by 
adventurers  more  or  less  brilliant.  Sweden,  now  governed 
by  the  groat  chancellor,  Axel  Oxcnstiern,  thought  only  of 
retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  its  conquests;  and  al- 
though the  military  valor  of  its  army  continued  the  same 
under  the  leadership  of  Boner,  Horn,  Torstenson,  and 
Wrangel,  its  moral  character  sank,  and  the  striking  differ- 
ence which  in  1630  distinguished  it  from  the  loose  anil 
multifarious  rabble  gathered  together  under  Mansfeld, 
Tilly,  or  Wallcnstein,  disappeared  before  1048.  Wallen- 
stein  remained  inactive  in  Bohemia  for  more  than  a  year, 
carrying  on  treacherous  negotiations  with  the  Swedes  and 
the  German  Protestants,  though,  as  it  seems,  without  any 
fixed  goal.  The  emperor  suspected  him,  but  dared  not  dis- 
miss him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  which  clung  enthu- 
siastically to  him ;  he  was  assassinated  at  Kgcr  Feb.  25, 
1634.  The  imperial  army,  under  the  leadership  of  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  Gallas,  and  Piceolomini,  then  marched 
up  the  Danube,  and  at  Nordlingen  the  Protestant  army, 
under  Duke  Bcrnhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  Horn,  suffered 
a  very  severe  defeat,  Sept.  6,  1634.  Immediately  after,  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  deserted  their  allies, 
made  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  even  turned  against  the 
Swedes.  But  at  the  same  time,  Richelieu,  who  had  subsi- 
dized Sweden  from  the  beginning,  and  who  considered  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  as  the  principal  aim 
of  his  foreign  policy,  took  Duke  Bernhard  and  his  army 
into  the  French  service  and  declared  war  against  Austria. 
The  most  brilliant  chapter  of  this  last  part  of  the  war 
was  Torstenson's  campaigns  from  1641  to  1646.  The 
emperor  induced  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  to  join  him 
against  Sweden,  and  the  plan  was  to  crush  the  Swedish 
army  in  Germany  between  an  Austrian  army  from  the  8. 
and  a  Danish  from  the  N. ;  but  before  the  plan  was  ripe 
and  could  bo  carried  out,  Sweden  was  informed  of  it ;  and 
with  a  most  astonishing  rapidity  of  movement,  and  an 
almost  uninterrupted  success  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, Torstenson  now  defeated  Piceolomini  at  Brcit- 
cnfeld,  Nov.  2,  1642,  penetrated  into  Jutland,  which  he 
completely  subdued,  returned  to  Germany  and  drove  Gallas 
before  him  into  Bohemia,  defeated  a  third  Austrian  army 
under  Hatzfeld  and  Gb'tz  at  Jankow,  Mar.  6,  1645,  and  ap- 
proached Vienna,  which  he  proposed  to  surround  and  be- 
siege in  connection  with  Prince  Rakoczy  of  Transylvania. 
But  Rakoczy  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  Torstenson 
was  compelled  by  the  gout  to  resign  his  command.  The 
most  horrible  chapter  formed  the  French  participation  in 
the  war.  Duke  Bcrnhard  made  a  successful  campaign  into 
Bavaria,  but,  like  Wallenstein,  ho  seems  to  have  fought 


campaigns  in  Bavaria  and  Hesse  these  countries  were  fear- 
fully devastated.     In  1646  over  100  villages  wore  bi 
Bavaria,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  away.     In  H 
towns,  47  castles,  and  400  villages  had  been  destroyed 
in-  the  war.     The  last  contest  took   place  m   Bohemia, 
whore  the  Swedish  general,  Count  Konigsmark,  had  oon 
qucred  one  part  of  Prague,  and  was  about .t tack ,ng    1, 
other  when  news  came  that  the  Peace  of  W  estphal 
been  concluded  at  Miinster  (Oct.  24   1648 


exhaustion  of  Austria.    The  « 
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peror  gave  up  not  his  title,  but  the  greatest  part  of  his 
authority  as  head  of  the  German  empire,  while  the  power 
of  the  princes  was  so  considerably  extended  that  the  em- 
pire became  nearly  dissolved.  Holland  and  Switzerland 
were  declared  independent;  Alsace  was  given  to  France, 
I'umeriiniaM  Sweden.  In  the  interior  still  greater  changes 
took  place.  Only  the  religious  affairs  wore  now  found  com- 
paratively easy  to  settle;  the  Peace  of  Passau  (1655)  was 
taken  as  a  bas'is  for  the  order  established. 

The  materials  for  the  study  of  this  war,  now  very  ample, 
are  furnished  by  Schiller  (1802),  Mcnzel  (1835),  Flathe 
(1840),  Mebold  ("1840),  Solte  (1840),  Barthold  (1842).  Hcil- 
mann  (1851),  Klopp  (1861),  Hiiuser  (1862),  Gindely  ( 181',!)), 
Rankc  (1809),  Stieve  (1875).  (See  also  Sir  Edward  Gust, 
Lirr*  <if  the  Warriors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  London, 
isti.'i.)  CLEMKNS  PETERSEX. 

This'tle  [Ang.-Sax.  thistel],  a  name  given  to  many 
stout  spinous  herbs  of  the  order  Composite  and'  of  the  gen- 
ova  t'ii-xiiiiii,  fin-dun*,  C'eataurea,  Oimnordon.  A  few  have 
me  Ik-inal  qualities,  anil  some  have  fine  flowers.  The  roots 
nirl  leaves  of  some  species  were  once  eaten  as  food.  The 
Canada  thistle  (Ciniiim  arvense)  is  a  noxious  weed  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  now  naturalized  extensively  in  America. 

This'tle-Bird,  a  name  given  to  the  Chrysomitri*  trietis, 
generally  designated  as  the  YELLOW-BIRD  (which  sec). 
Thistle,  Order  of  the.  See  ANDREW,  SAIXT. 
Tho'luck  (FniEDRioii  AUGUST  GOTTREU),  b.  at  Brcslau 
Mar.  30,  1799  ;  studied  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at 
the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  ;  visited  England 
in  IN25  and  Rome  in  1828;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Berlin  in  1824,  and  removed  to  Halle  in  1826. 
His  works,  most  of  which  have  been  often  reprinted 
in  Germany  and  translated  into  English  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  were  published  in  a  collected  edition 
in  11  vols.  1863-72,  and  treat  Oriental  subjects — S«Ji»mu*, 
sioe  Theosophia  Persarnm  panthcistica  (1821),  Slutensamm- 
/uiii/  nun  der  morgenliindischen  Mystik  (1825),  Speculittia 
Tr'iniintsli'hre  (let  apiitern  Orients  ( \IS26) ;  exegetbal — The 
E/iiatle  to  the  Roman*  (1824  ;  twice  translated  into  English), 
The  Gas-pel  of  John  ( \  827 ;  translated  into  English  by  Kauf- 
mann,  1836),  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1833;  translated 
into  English  by  R.  L.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  1860),  etc.;  his- 
torical—  Vortjesehichte  (lea  Rntionalismus  (4  vols.,  1853-62), 
Geschichte  dea  Rationulismus  (1865,  etc.);  ethical  and  dog- 
matical—  Wahre  Weihedes  Zmeifiers  (1824 ;  translated  into 
English  by  Ryland  under  the  title  of  Guido  and  Julius,  the 
Doctrine  of  Sin  and  the  Propitiator),  Stunden  der  Andacht 
(2  vols.,  1840).  D.  at  Halle,  Prussia,  June  10,  1877. 

Thom  (Jons  HAMILTON),  b.  probably  in  Scotland  about 
1810;  became  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  was  many  years  pastor  of  the  congregation 
worshipping  in  Renshaw  chapel,  Liverpool.  Author  of 
St.' Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (London,  1851;  Bos- 
ton, 1852),  The  Revelation  of  God  and  Man  in  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  Mart  (1859),  a  Memoir  of  Rev.  John 
James  Tayler  (1872), and  other  works,  and  edited  The  Life 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White,  written  by  himself,  with 
Portions  of  his  Correspondence  (3  vols.,  1845). 

Thom'as,  county  of  South-western  Georgia,  bordering 
on  Florida,  drained  by  Ocklockonee  River,  and  traversed 
by  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. ;  surface  level,  soil  productive. 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  oats,  sweet  potatoes,  and  live- 
stock. .  Cap.  Thomasville.  Area,  920  sq.  m.  P.  14,523. 

Thomas,  unorganized  county  of  Western  Kansas,  in- 
tersected by  several  streams ;  surface  rolling,  and  well 
adapted  for  stock-raising. 

Thomas,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Mo.  P.  654. 
Thomas,  tp.,  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1558. 
Thomas,  or  Didymus  ("the  twin"),  SAINT,  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  of  whose  personal  character  and  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  except  by  two  or  three  allusions  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  most  important  of  these  is  his  re- 
fusal to  believe  in  the  resurrection  ofjesusunt.il  convinced 
by  tangible  proof.  He  figures  largely  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospels,  one  of  which  (the  Evanyelium  Infantise  Christ!) 
was  ascribed  to  him ;  was  represented  by  later  so-called 
" tradition"  as  having  preached  in_Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Par- 
thia,  or  India,  and  in  the  latter  country  the  CHRISTIANS  op 
ST.  THOMAS  (which  see),  found  by  the  Portuguese  on  the 
Malabar  coast  in  the  sixteenth  century,  claimed  to  origi- 
nate from  his  preaching.  This,  however,  is  probably  due 
to  a  confusion  with  a  Xestorian  or  Manicharan  missionary. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  several  Spanish,  Mexican, 
and  South  American  theologians  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  apostle  evangelized  America,  and  traces  of  his  presence 
are  pointed  out. in  sacred  caves  and  other  sites  from  Para- 
guay to  Mexico,  in  which  latter  country  he  has  been  for- 
mally identified  by  several  native  antiquarians  with  the 
Aztec  divinity  QUKTZALCOATL  (which  see). 


Thomas  (ABEL  CHARLES),  b.  in  Exeter  township,  pa., 
July  1 1, 1807,  and  educated  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  He  has  been 
Universalist  pastor  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  and 
Cincinnati,  0. ;  published  Centenary  of  Univeraalism  (1872), 
and  numerous  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  discussions. 

Thomas  (BKNJAMIN  FRANKLIN),  LL.D.,  grandson  of 
Isaiah,  b.  at  Boston  Feb.  12,  1813;  removed  to  Worcester 
1819;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1830;  admitted  to 
the  bar  1833  ;  judge  of  probate  for  Worcester  county  1844- 
48  ;  judge  of  Massachusetts  supreme  court  1853-59  ;  resumed 
legal  practice  at  Boston  1860,  and  member  of  Congress  1861- 
03.  Author  of  Lam  of  Towns  rind  Town  Officer*  (1845)  and 
Suijijestions  vpon  the  Personal  Liberty  Lam  (1861). 

Thomas  (CHARLES  Louis  AMBHOISE),  b.  at  Met/.  Aug. 
5,  1811  ;  studied  music  at  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  I  s^'S- 
32,  in  Italy  and  Vienna  1832-36;  settled  in^Paris  in  ls:;n, 
and  composed  his  first  opera,  La.  Double  E<:hclle,\n  1837. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  compositions  arc — Le  Ca'iil,  a 
comic  opera  (1849),  Le  Snnye  d'une  Nuit  d'£'te(lSbQ),  .!//./- 
non  (1866),  and  Hamlet  (1868). 

Thomas  (DAVID),  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  in  1 771'. : 
settled  near  Aurora,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  1805  ;  published 
Travels  throtn/h  the  Wcnta-ii  Country  in  1SIG  (Auburn, 
1819) ;  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal  W.  of  Roches- 
tor,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  principal  engineers  of  the 
Welland  Canal,  Canada;  was  eminent  as  a  florist  and  po- 
mologist,  and  by  his  writings  in  the  Gencsee  Farmer  ren- 
dered great  services  to  scientific  agriculture.  D.  in  1859. 

Thomas  (EBENEZER  SMITH),  b.  at  West  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1775;  learned  the  printing  trade  at  Worcester  in 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  Isaiah  Thomas  ;  became  a  bookseller 
and  editor  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1 795  ;  resided  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1816-29;  removed  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  1829;  edited  the 
Daily  Advertiser  1829-35,  and  the  Kceuing  Post  1835-39. 
D.  at  Cincinnati  Oct.  22,  1845.  Author  of  Rcmiuisi-encei 
of  the  Last  Sixty-flee  Years  (2  vols.,  1840). 

Thomas  (EDWARD),  F.  R.  A.S.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  Dec.,  1813;  received  a  careful  education;  entered 
the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  at  an  early 
age,  and  rose  to  posts  of  great  responsibility,  having  been 
for  several  years  British  resident  at  Delhi ;  was  distin- 
guished for  historical,  antiquarian,  and  philological  re- 
searches on  Oriental  subjects,  and  became  on  his  return  to 
England  professor  in  the  East  India  College  at  Hailey- 
bury.  Author  of  The  Coins  of  the  Pit/an  Sultans  of  J/iu- 
dustan  (London,  1847)  and  $"/>j>l>  nn -utm-i/  {\inti-ilnitinnv  to 
the  same  (Delhi,  1852;  new  ed.,  London, '1870),  The  Epoch 
of  the  Sah  Kings  of  Siirashtra  (1848),  Coins  of  the  A'nu/s 
of  Ghazni  (1848-59),  The  Numismatic.  History  of  the  K«flij 
Mohammedan  Arabs  in  Persia  (1849),  Catalogue  of  Jlac- 
trian  Coins  (1857),  Coins  of  the  Sussanidie,  Tlic  Hindu 
Kinys  of  Kabul,  Miscellaneous  Essays  on  Oriental  Xnt>- 
jects  (1868),  Early  Sassaninn  Inscriptions,  etc.  (1868), 
and  Pehlevi  Inscriptions,  etc.  (1871),  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  character;  edited  James  Prinsep's  Essays  on  In- 
dian Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1872),  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  Oriental  and  Numismatic  Reriors. 

Thomas  (FRANCIS),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md..  Feb.  3. 
1799;  educated  at  St.  John's  College;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1820;  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  delegates 
1827,  and  1829,  being  chosen  Speaker  in  the  latter  year: 
member  of  Congress  1831-41,  and  again  ISlil-ii'.l;  governor 
of  Maryland  1841-44;  was  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Company  1839;  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  1850;  was  an  active  Union  man 
during  the  civil  war,  and  raised  a  brigade  of  3000  vol- 
unteers, but  declined  a  military  command;  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  "Loyalists'  Convention"  186li, 
and  U.  S.  minister  to  Peru  1872-75.  He  was  killed  by  a 
railway  accident  at  Frankville,  Md.,  Jan.  22,  1876. 

Thomas  (FREDERICK  WILLIAM),  son  of  Ebenezer 
Smith,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  25,  1808;  became  a 
cripple  at  the  age  of  four  years  ;  was  educated  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1828:  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati  1830;  assisted  his  father  in  editing 
the  Advertiser,  in  which  he  printed  his  well-known  song, 
"'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  love;"  was  editorially 
connected  with  the  Democratic  I/ttflfii/riifcr  (]>.".!)  an  I 
Eri-ning  Post  (1835);  wrote  also  for  the  magazines :  pub- 
lished his  most  successful  novel,  Clinton  Hi-ailnhnu;  (ls:,:>  , 
followed  by  East  and  West  (1836),  Hoirard  Pim-kiiry  (1840), 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  other  Public  I'lun 
(1853);  was  clerk  in  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1841-50;  was  for  a  short  time  a  preacher  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  in  Cincinnati  (1850):  afterward  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  Alabama  Univer- 
sity;  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Cambridge,  Md., 
1858;  took  charge  of  the  literary  department  of  the  /.'/<•//- 
iniiiid  Enquirer  I860,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  upon 
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(hi:  staff  of  the  ,S'«n//t  I'nrnliiiiitii  at  Columbia;  travelled 
extensiv  d  \ .  o-|»erially  in  the  Southern  States;  was  a     n. 

ul  lecturer,  and  occasionally  figured  in  politics.     D. 
at  Washington,  I).  ('.,  Sept.  30,  1866. 

Thomas  (GKoiHjK  IlKNitv),  b.  in  Southampton  co.,  Va., 
July  HI,  ISI6,  of  parents  who  were  of  Welsh  descent  on  his 
fat-licr's  side  ami  of  French  origin  on  his  mother's  side. 
Both  brunches  of  his  family  were  among  the  early  settlers 
of  S.  K.  Virginia,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  In  ls:',{>  young  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointi-d  a  cadet  at  tin-  I".  S.  .Military  Academy,  where  he 
graduated  July  1,  18-10,  and  promoted  in  the  army  to 
Moond  lieutenant  3d  Artillery.  After  a  brief  service  in 
garrison  in  Xew  York  harbor,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  with 
his  company,  where  he  served  against  the  Indians  for  two  | 
years,  participating  in  Major  Wade's  capture  of  70  Semi- 
nolcs.  \ov.  ti.  IS  1 1.  and  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  gal-  , 
laiitry.  Again  in  garrison  in  the  South  and  South  -\vc-t 
until  1845,  his  regiment  in  that  year  was  ordered  to  T«xas 
with  the  armv  of  occupation.  In  the  war  with  Mexico, 
which  soon  followed,  Thomas  was  engaged  in  the  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  lirown,  in  the  battle  of  Monterey  and  in  that 
of  liuena  Vista  :  in  all  of  which  he  was  distinguished,  and 
bre>  etted  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  in  the  last-named 
battle.-.  Subsequent  to  Buena  Vista  he  continued  in  gar- 
rison at.  the  mouth  of  the  Hio  Grande  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  when  again  for  a  year  in  Florida.  Transferred  to  West 
Point  in  1851,  ho  served  as  instructor  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery at  the  Military  Academy  until  1854,  when  ordered  to 
California  with  bis  regiment,  in  which  he  had  attained  a 
i  ;L]  lainey  Dec.  24,  1853.  In  May,  1855,  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed major  of  the  newly  organized  2d  Cavalry,  with 
whidi  he  served  continuously  in  Texas  for  upward  of  five 
\enrs.  In  Aug.,  1860,  in  a  skirmish  with  Indians  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Brazos  River,  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  face,  and  in  November  following  came  East  on  a  leave 
of  absence.  Born  and  reared  in  a  Southern  State,  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  aristocratic  community 
to  which  his  family  belonged,  and  his  native  State  had 
made  him  the  recipient  of  a  splendid  sword  in  token  of 
iN  appreciation  of  his  services  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
Moreover,  for  five  years  preceding  he  had  served  on  our 
Southern  borders,  removed  from  other  associations  than 
those  of  his  brother-officers.  A.  S.  Johnston  was  col- 
onel, 11.  E.  Lee  lieutenant-colonel,  and  W.  J.  Hardee 
was  the  senior  major  of  his  regiment.  Among  the  younger 
officers  were  Van  Born,  Kirby  Smith,  Fitz  Hugh  Lee, 
Hood,  and  others,  all  of  whom  resigned  to  enter  the  cause 
of  the  South,  and  bore  conspicuous  parts  in  the  Con- 
federate armies.  "  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  ho 
(Thomas)  shared  in  the  general  sentiments  of  Virginia,  and 
deprecated  any  agitation  which  would  disturb  her  social 
institutions;  .  .  .  and  he  regarded  the  growing  political 
strife  as  a  measureless  outrage,  in  which  both  contestants 
wore  wrong,  but  in  which  Northern  agitators  were  the  first 
aggressors.  .  .  .  While  the  contest  was  confined  to  the 
politicians,  and  found  expression  only  in  constitutional 
theories  and  legal  subtleties,  the  wisest  might  well  be  per- 
plexed. But  the  flash  of  the  first  gun  revealed  to  the  clear 
intellect  of  Thomas  the  whole  character  and  spirit  of  the 
controversy,  and  his  choice  was  made  in  an  instant."  (Gar- 
jiil'l'n  Oration,  1870.)  Hastening  at  once  to  Carlisle  bar- 
r;p  ks,  Pa.,  where  his  regiment  had  now  arrived  in  a  dis- 
organized condition  and  shorn  of  its  equipments  through 
the  treachery  of  Twiggs,  he  reported  for  duty  Apr.  14,  and 
at  once  set  about  the  work  of  reorganizing  his  command. 
Three  days  later,  Virginia  in  convention  was  hurried  into 
parsing  a  resolution  of  secession  ;  two  months  later,  Thomas 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  the  head  of  his  command,  and  en- 
tered his  native  State  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  Referring  to  a  conversation  at  this  date  (Juno  16) 
with  Thomas,  Gen.  Sherman  says  that  in  response  to  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  his  feelings  regarding  the  events  then 
transpiring,  Thomas  replied,  "I  have  (bought  it  all  over, 
and  I  shall  stand  firm  in  the  service  of  the  government." 
Xobly  did  he  maintain  his  decision.  Firm  ho  certainly 
stood  on  many  future  battlefields  where  \A$  firmneia  alone 
prevented  disaster.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  Thomas 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  2d  Cavalry,  and 
colonel  May  3,  1SG1.  (The  designation  of  this  regiment 
was  changed  in  August  to  5th  Cavalry.)  Transferred  to 
the  field  of  active  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he 
commanded  a  brigade  at  the  action  of  Falling  Waters  July 
2.  at  Martinsburg,  July  3,  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  July  15. 
Promoted  to  bo  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August, 
and  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  he 
wa<  for  a  time  enira^ed  in  mustering  and  organizing  the 
1st  brigade,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 'the  1st  division 
(Army  of  (be  Ohio),  to  the  command  of  which  he  attained 
upon  (!en.  Buell's  succession  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment (newly  designated  as  that  of  the  Ohio)  in  November, 


and  Dee.  .",1  moved  against  the  enemy,  then  threatening  the 
flank  and  rear  of  liuell's  army.  The  battle  id1  Mill  Springs 
(Jan.  13-20,  1862),  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  Crittciol,  n, 
was  the  most  important  victory  yet  gained  in  the  Wc.t. 
The  effect  was  to  bring  Thomas  into  general  notice,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  tin  greater  fame  he  wa-  yet  to  achieve. 
Continuing  in  command  of  In-  di\  i-om  until  Sept.  ::".  l-i;i' 
(except  daring  the  advance  upon  and  sicgcof  Corinth.  Apr. 
'.I  May  'Ml,  when  he  commanded  the  right,  wing  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tenne.-see).  be  was  engaged  in  the  movement  on 
Nashville  (Feb.-Mar.);  in  the  Tennessee  and  Mi.-sK-ippi 
campaign  (Mur.-Apr.) ;  in  the  inarch  on  I'ittsburg  Land- 
ing, where  held  in  reserve;  in  command  at  Corinth  Juno 
5-22;  and  in  operations  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Ken 
tucky.  On  the  advance  into  Kentucky  ho  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio;  commanded 
the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville  (Oct.  8)  and  sub- 
sequent pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  the  latter  patt  of  «,•- 
tobcr  the  department  of  the  Cumberland  was  revived,  with 
(Jen.  Rosecrans  in  command,  the  troops  under  him  t 
stituto  the  14th  army  corps,  which  Rosecrans  organized 
into  three  grand  divisions;  Thomas  wad  assigned  to  tlo- 
centre,  and  in  the  battle  of  MfnFiiKKSiiono'  (which  see) 
withstood  the  furious  assaults  of  the  enemy.  By  orders  of 
the  war  department  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  now 
(Jan.  9,  1863)  divided  into  three  army  corps,  and  Thoma- 
assigned  to  command  of  the  14th,  with  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  campaign  of  Middle  Tennessee,  the  passage 
of  the  Elk  and  Tennessee  rivers  (July-Sept.).  At  the 
battle  of  CIIICKAMAUGA  (which  see)  he  commanded  the 
right  and  centre,  where  the  great  struggle  took  place  for 
the  repossession  of  Chattanooga,  out  of  which  the  enemy 
had  been  manoeuvred.  The  Rossville  road — the  road  to 
Chattanooga,  and  for  the  possession  of  which  the  battle 
was  fought — was  successfully  held  by  Thomas  during  the 
first  day's  fighting.  The  history  of  the  second  day's  bat- 
tle— the  record  of  Thomas's  wonderful  resistance  for  up- 
ward of  five  hours  against  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the 
enemy  after  our  right  was  routed — -furnishes  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pages  in  the  history  of  the  war,  and  just- 
ly entitles  him  to  be  called  the  "Rock  of  Chickamauga." 
He  now  retired  upon  Chattanooga,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fortify,  and  here  (Oct.  19)  orders  reached  him  placing  him 
in  command  of  the  Army -of  the  Cumberland  ;  a  week  later 
(Oct.  27)  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army.  The  armies  of  Sherman  and  Scho- 
field  were  soon  after  assembled  at  Chattanooga,  with  Gen. 
Grant  in  chief  command,  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
forming  the  centre  of  the  grand  army;  which  position  it 
beld  at  the  storming  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and  throughout 
the  campaign  of  1864  during  the  almost  daily  engagements 
from  May  to  September,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta 
(Sept.  1).  On  Sept.  27,  Thomas  was  detached  from  the 
main  army  in  Georgia,  and  placed  in  chief  command  in 
Tennessee  with  large  discretionary  powers,  it  being  at  this 
time  a  matter  of  doubt  what  were  the  real  intentions  of 
the  Confederate  general  Hood,  who  was  moving  northward 
in  the  hope  of  causing  Sherman's  withdrawal  from  Geor- 
gia. Sherman,  having  determined  to  cut  loose  from  his 
communications  and  strike  for  the  coast,  detached  the  4th 
and  23d  corps  to  Thomas's  support,  leaving  the  latter  to 
look  out  for  Hood  and  drive  him  out  of  Tennessee  should 
he  attempt  invasion,  or  follow  him  closely  in  event  of  his 
turning  on  Sherman.  By  Nov.  5,  Hood  was  encamped 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  with  a  force  of  some 
50,000  men  of  all  arms.  The  4th  and  23d  corps  were  on 
their  way  back  to  Thomas,  whose  effective  force  at  Nash- 
ville was  now  less  than  25,000;  but  reinforcements  were 
coming  in,  and  in  time  his  strength  would  be  sufficient. 
The  advance  of  Hood  was  skilfully  resisted  at  Duck  River 
and  Spring  Hill;  the  battle  of  FRAXKI.IX  (which  sec)  oc- 
curred Nov.  30,  in  which  Hood  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 
checking'his  advance  long  enough  to  enable  the  two  corps, 
by  which  the  battle  was  fought,  to  unite  with  Thomas  nt 
Nashville.  The  next  day.  however,  the  undaunted 
appeared  before  the  lines  by  which  that  city  was 
strongly  fortified.  Although  Thomas  was  now  numei 
equal  to  his  opponent,  his  cavalry  was  but  impertec 
equipped,  and  the  great  demand  was  for  time  in  which  to 
complete  their  necessary  outfit  and  the  organization  of  h 
newly-arrived  troops.  The  period  was  one  of  inte, 
iety  to  the  countrvl  and  the  government  became  impati 
at  what  was  deemed  at  Washington  unnecessary 
repelling  the  invaders.  By  Dec.  9.  Thomas  was  rea 
offer  battle,  but  a  storm  of  freezing  rain  coning  on  re,  -  e 
an  attack  at  that  time  impossible.  On  the  15th,  (,c 
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suit  beyond  the  Tennessee  and  utter  destruction  as  an  army. 
Gen.  (Jriint  was  among  the  first  to  record  that  the  defeat 
of  Hood  was  the  vindication  of  Thomas's  judgment.  The 
appointment  of  major-general  in  the  regular  army  was 
now  bestowed  upon  him,  and  Congress  at  its  next  meeting 
tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee voted  him  a  magnificent  gold  medal,  and  everywhere 
his  name  was  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  and  affection. 
During  the  remaining  months  of  the  war  he  contributed 
material!;  to  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  by  organizing 
raidin"  expeditions  (resulting  in  the  capture  of  Jefferson 
Davis  in  May,  1865)  and  by  timely  aid  to  other  depart- 
ments. Ho  commanded  the  military  division  of  the  Ten- 
nessee (1865-66) ;  the  department  of  the  Tennessee  (1800- 
67);  the  3d  military  district  (Georgia,  Florida,  and  Ala- 
bama), and  the  department  of  the  Cumberland  (1807-69). 
In  Mar.,  1806,  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  to  recommend 
brevets  to  general  officers,  and  from  Nov.,  1868,  to  May  15, 
]sii<J,  was  president  of  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of 
Gen.  Dyer,  chief  of  ordnance.  From  the  latter  date  he 
commanded  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  where  his  death  occurred  Mar. 
28,  1870.  Congress  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy,  and 
military  honors  were  paid  him  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
remains  are'interred.  GEORGE  C.  SIMMONS. 

Thomas  (GEORGE  HOUSMAN),  b.  in  London,  England, 
Dec.  7,  1824 ;  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  wood-engraver; 
practised  that  art  in  Paris,  giving  his  chief  attention  to 
the  illustration  of  books,  in  which  he  gained  such  popu- 
larity that  his  services  were  engaged  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  to 
illustrate  a  newspaper ;  resided  at  New  York  1840-47  ;  fur- 
nished designs  for  a  number  of  bank-notes;  returned  to 
England  on  account  of  ill-health  ;  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal draftsmen  for  the  Illustrated  London  News  ;  vis- 
ited Italy  in  the  employ  of  that  paper;  produced  vivid 
sketches  of  the  siege  of  Rome,  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria,  and  led  to  his  being  thenceforth 
frequently  employed  by  her  or  at  her  suggestion  in  depict- 
ing scenes  of  interest  in  which  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily were  engaged;  produced  several  large  oil-paintings  of 
this  character,  and  an  album  of  water-color  sketches  be- 
longing to  the  queen.  His  best  pictures  were  The  Queen 
giving  the  Medals  to  the  Crimean  Heroes  and  The  Queen  find 
Prince  Albert  at  Alders/toll.  His  illustrations  to  Thomson's 
Seasons  (1858)  and  Uncle  Turn'*  Cabin  were  much  admired. 
D.  at  Boulogne,  France,  July  21,  1868. 

Thomas  (ISAIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
19,  1749;  lost  his  father  in  childhood;  was  apprenticed 
when  six  years  old  to  a  printer,  with  whom  he  remained 
eleven  years;  commenced  business  at  Ncwburyport  1767; 
was  a  partner  with  his  former  master  in  establishing  the 
Massachusetts  Spy,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared 
July  17, 1771  ;  became  obnoxious  to  the  British  authorities 
on  account  of  the  support  given  by  his  paper  to  the  move- 
ments preparatory  to  the  Revolution  ;  transferred  his  print- 
ing-office to  Worcester  1774;  published  a  long  series  of 
reprints  of  popular  English  works,  displaying  good  judg- 
ment in  their  selection ;  set  up  an  additional  bookstore 
and  publishing-house  at  Boston  1788,  under  the  firm-name 
of  Thomas  &  Andrews;  issued  the  Massachusetts  Maga- 
zine (8  vols.,  1789-96);  was  a  partner  of  Carlisle  in  his 
printing-office  at  Walpole,  N.  H. ;  had  business  connec- 
tions in  many  directions ;  conducted  for  twenty-six  years 
(1775-1801)  the  celebrated  New  England  Almanac;  was 
author  of  a  carefully-prepared  History  of  Printing  in 
America  (2  vols.,  1810;  new  ed.,  Albany,  1876),  and  was 
founder  and  first  president  (1812)  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  for  which  he  erected  a  building,  gave  a 
valuable  library,  and  bequeathed  a  fund  for  its  mainte- 
nance. D.  at  Worcester  Apr.  4,  1831. 

Thomas  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  in 
1725;  became  an  eminent  physician  in  his  native  town 
and  at  Kingston  ;  was  surgeon  to  a  regiment  sent  to  An- 
napolis, N.  S.,  1746,  and  on  the  medical  staff  of  Gov.  Shir- 
ley's regiment  1747,  but  exchanged  that  post  for  the  rank 
of  lieutenant;  attained  the  grade  of  colonel  1759;  com- 
manded a  regiment  under  Amherst  at  Crown  Point  1760, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Montreal  the  same  year; 
enrolled  himself  at  an  early  date  among  the  "  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty ;"  was  a  delegate  in  1774-75  to  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
vincial congress,  by  which  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  Feb.  9, 1775 ;  received  the  same  rank  from  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  June  22,  and  was  promoted  to  major- 
general  Mar.  6, 1776;  was  in  charge  of  the  fortification  of 
Dorchester  Heights  Mar.  4,  1776,  which  led  to  the  speedy 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  ;  succeeded  at  Mont- 
gomery's death  to  the  command  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
then  besieging  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  May  1,  found  the 
smallpox  prevalent  in  camp,  the  forces  reduced  to  less  than 
1000  effective  men,  and  was  consequently  forced  to  raise 


the  siege  and  retreat,  but  was  attacked  by  the  epidemic 
near  the  river  Sorel,  and  d.  at  Chambly  June  2,  1770. 

Thomas  (JOHN),  b.  at  Chalford,  England,  in  1S13; 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  stonecutter;  taught  himself 
to  paint  sign-boards  and  engrave  door-plates  in  order  to 
earn  a  few  shillings  out  of  working  hours  ;  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother;  was  an  architect  at  Birmingham, 
and  later  at  Leamington  :  was  entrusted  with  the  stone  carv- 
ings for  the  grammar-school  edifice  at  Birmingham,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  who,  when  he  be- 
came architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  employed 
him  in  the  same  capacity  for  a  series  of  years :  executed 
a  great  number  of  commissions  for  architectural  and  deco- 
rative sculpture,  and  ultimately  undertook  with  great  suc- 
cess the  execution  of  works  of  sculpture  of  the  highest 
class,  among  which  were  Musidora,  lloadicca,  Lrtdy  (jinlirn, 
Una  and  the  Lion,  and  several  portrait-statues,  including  a 
colossal  memorial  of  Shakspcare,  and  the  famous  majolica 
fountain  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1862. 
He  was  also  the  architect  of  the  seats  of  several  noblemen. 
D.  at  Maida  Hill,  London,  Apr.  9,  1802. 

Thomas  (JoiiN  A.),  b.  in  Tennessee  1811;  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1833,  when  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  Artillery;  captain  1H43. 
After  serving  a  brief  term  in  garrison,  he  was  recalled  to 
West  Point,  where  employed  as  instructor  of  infantry  tac- 
tics 1834-37,  as  assistant  professor  of  geography,  history, 
and  ethics  1837-41,  as  commandant  of  cadets  1842-45.  In 
May,  1840,  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  City  ;  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  State  of  New  York  1853-54;  was  advocate  at  London 
on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Apr.,  1853-Jan.,  1854,  for  settle- 
ment of  claims  under  terms  of  convention  of  Feb.  8,  l^'j.'l ; 
assistant  secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  S.  Nov.,  1855-Apr., 
1857.  D.  in  Paris,  France,  Mar.  20,  1858. 

Thomas  (Joiix  J.),  son  of  David,  b.  near  Aurora, 
Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1810 ;  became,  like  his  father,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  agriculture  and  pomology  ;  was  :is- 
sistant  editor  of  the  Gencsee  Former  1S34- 39,  horticultural 
editor  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  1841-53,  assistant  editor 
of  the  same  and  of  the  Country  Gentleman  for  many  years 
from  1853;  contributed  to  the  Transaction*  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  1841-47  and  to  The.  Farm 
(New  York,  1858);  conducted  the  Illustrated.  Annual  Urn- 
inter  of  Rural  Affair*  (Albany,  1857-65),  and  was  author 
of  The  American  Fruit  Cnttnrist  (Auburn,  1849),  Farm  Im- 
plements, and  the  Principles  iif  their  Construction  and  Use 
(New  York,  1854),  and  Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Ma- 
chinery (New  York,  1809). 

Thomas  (JoiiN  WESLEY),  b.  in  Exeter,  England,  in 
1798;  became  a  Methodist  Wesleyan  preacher  1S2S;  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  attainments  as  a  linguist ;  was  a  good 
painter;  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems  and  thcitlng- 
ical  essays,  and  executed  a  creditable  poetical  version  of 
Dante — the  Inferno  having  appeared  in  1859,  the  l'tn-</n- 
torio  in  1862,  and  the  Paradiso  in  1866.  He  was  en^ai;cd 
in  preparing  a  second  edition  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  Feb.  7,  1872. 

Thomas  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.. 
about  1811;  educated  at  the  Rensselacr  Institute,  at  Yale 
College,  and  in  medicine  at  Philadelphia:  resided  in  Iinfia 
1857-58,  engaged  in  the  Ftudy  of  Oriental  languages:  spent 
some  months  in  Egypt  with  a  similar  object;  was  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  and  gave 
private  lessons  in  the  classics  at  Philadelphia,  lie  was 
co-editor  with  Thomas  Baldwin  of  a  Priinouncinij  Gazetteer 
(Philadelphia,  1845),  which  in  a  revised  edition  was  en- 
titled A  Complete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  and  Geographical 
Dictionary  of  the  World  (1855;  revised  1801,  1806),  and 
of  A  New  and  Complete  Gazetteer  of  the  United  Stolen 
(1854);  published  A  First  Hook  of  Etymology  (1851-52),  a 
volume  of  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  (1853),  A  Com- 
prehensive Medical  Dictionary  (1864),  and  Universal  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology  (1870- 
71) ;  contributed  geographical  and  biographical  pronounc- 
ing vocabularies  to  Webster's  Dictionaries,  wrote  the  sec- 
tions on  muscular  action  and  the  mechanism  of  locomotion 
in  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton's  treatise  on  Anatomy,  and  published 
an  edition  of  Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary.  Has  made 
pronunciation  and  etymology  a  special  feature  in  all  the 
works  of  reference  published  by  him. 

Thomas  (LORENZO),  b.  in  Newcastle,  Del.,  Oct.  26, 
1804;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1823, 
when  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  4th  Infantry,  serving 
with  that  regiment  in  Florida  until  1831 ;  as  adjutant  1821 
-31.  After  two  years  of  recruiting  service,  he  was  on  duty 
in  the  adjutant-general's  office  at  Washington  from  June, 
1833,  to  Sept.,  1830;  on  quartermaster  duty  in  the  Florida 
war  1836-37,  and  at  Washington  1837-38.  Upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  adjutant-general's  department  he  was  com- 
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missioned  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  served 
i  rhiet1  nf  stall'  ul'  tin-  army  in  Florida  18:19-40;  at  Wash- 
ington, l>.  ('.,  1*40—16;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  ho  served 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Major-Gen.  Butler,  hoth  while  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  volunteers  and  after  his  succession 
t,,  || uiinnand  of  the  army.  In  IK52  lie  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  served  as  chief  of  staff'  to  ljieut.-(ien.  Scott 
from  Mar.,  IS.').'!,  to  Mar.  7,  1861,  when  promoted  to  be 
colonel  and  placed  in  charge  of  tho  adjutant-general's 
office  at  Washington.  Brig»dier-geBer»l  ami  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army  Aug.  3,  1861,  but  from  1st;:;  employed 
on  special  duty  in  organizing  colored  troops,  inspection 
tours,  etc.,  until  Feb.,  I86'J,  when  retired  from  active  ser- 
\  ire.  At  the  time  of  1'res.  Johnson's  controversy  with  Con- 
gress ho  appointed  (!cn.  Thomas  (Feb.  21,  1868)  secretary 
of  war  ml  iutr.rim,  but  Secretary  STANTON  (which  see)  re- 
fused to  vacate.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  2,  l«7i. 

Thomas  (M.vnr  F.  Myers),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Maryland 
Oct.  28,  1S16,  daughter  of  Samuel  Myers,  a -Quaker  asso- 
eiate  1  with  Benjamin  Lnndy  in  the  lirst  anti-slavery  meet- 
ing lii-ld  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  married  to  Owen  Thomas 
in  IS.'iO;  kept  house,  had  three  children,  studied  medicine, 
and  graduated  from  Pcnn  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1S51;  was  assistant  physician  in  hospitals  during 
the  war:  has  been  city  physician,  and  physician  for  the 
lloaic  for  Friendless  Women  in  Richmond,  Ind.;  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society 
in  I STU ;  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  temperance  for 
over  forty  years ;  in  1851  helped  to  organize  tho  first 
women's  rights  society  in  Indiana;  addressed  the  Indiana 
legislature  in  1859,  and  held  responsible  offices  in  tho  move- 
ment. State  and  national,  to  the  present.  Her  youngest 
daughter  won  the  first  Greek  prize  at  the  intercollegiate 
contest  at  New  York  l>ee.,  1875.  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Thomas  (PHILEMON),  b.  in  North  Carolina  in  1764; 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  :  resided  some  years  in 
Kentucky,  where  ho  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  :  after- 
ward settled  in  Louisiana;  headed  the  insurrection  in  West 
Florida  against  tho  Spanish  government  1810-11  ;  was 
junior-general  of  Louisiana  militia  in  the  U.  S.  service 
1814-15,  and  member  of  Congress  1831-35.  D.  at  Baton 
Kiiugc,  La.,  Nov.  18,  1847. 

Thomas  (PHILIP  FKANCIS),  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Sept. 
12,  1*10;  educated  at  Dickinson  College;  was  admitted  to 
the  liar  1831 ;  was  elected  to  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention 1836;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1838  and 
1843-15;  member  of  Congress  1839-41 ;  subsequently  judge 
of  the  land-office  court  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  ; 
was  governor  of  Maryland  1848-51 ;  became  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner of  patents  1860;  succeeded  Howell  Cobb  as  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  in  Pres.  Buchanan's  cabinet,  acting  as 
such  from  Dec.,  1860,  to  Jan.  11,  1861;  was  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  Mar.,  1867,  but  not  admitted  to  a  seat  on  the  ground 
of  having  "given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion,"  and 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  1874. 

Thomas  (RALPH),  b.  in  England  about  1835;  is  well- 
known  as  a  zealous  and  accurate  bibliographer.  Author 
of  .1  Martyr  ttt  /iiblioyrapky,  a  Notice  of  the  Life  and 
H'orti  of  Junepli  Marie  Qaerard  (1867),  and  of  a  useful 
Handbook  for  Fictitious  Names  (1868),  both  published  over 
the  anagram  of  "  Olphar  Hamst."  In  1866  he  issued  the 

Krospeetus  of  a  ftibliotheca  of  English  Late  Literature,  which 
as  not  yet  ( 1876)  appeared. 

Thomas  (THEODORE),  b.  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
in  IS35;  received  his  musical  education  from  his  father, 
an;l  when  only  six  years  of  age  played  the  violin  in  public 
concerts;  in  1845  accompanied  his  family  to  America,  where, 
still  a  mere  lad,  he  joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  New  York  City,  and  played  first  violin  in  tho  orchestra 
which  accompanied  Jenny  Lind  in  her  first  American  con- 
certs; in  1861  established  the  orchestra  which  became  fa- 
mous under  his  management,  and  in  1S64  gave  his  first 
symphony  concerts  in  New  York  City.  He  began  his  sum- 
mer-night concerts  in  the  same  city  two  years  later,  and  in 
!  *ti!)  Carted  on  his  first  annual  tour  of  the  principal  Amer- 
ican cities.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Thomas  (THEODORE  GAILI.ARD),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  in 
Smith  Carolina  in  1831;  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  Medical 
College  of  South  Carolina ;  elected  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York  City,  1862 ;  visiting  physician  to 
Bclloviic  Hospital ;  attending  surgeon  to  the  Women's  Hos- 
pital of  the  State  of  New  York;  physician  to  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  etc. ;  has  contributed  largely  to  current  medical 
literature.  His  chief  work  is  a  treatise  on  tho  Disease*  of 
Wnmen,  which  has  been  translated  into  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  '  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Thomas  (WILLIAM  Mov),  b.  at  Homerton,  near  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1828;  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for 


a  literary  career;   became  one  of  Dickens'*  staff  of  writer* 

•  ill     II:, „„•/,,,/, I    \\',,,;l,     |S.">II;     was     Mll,M-f|llently    e.,nnreled 
with  the  Atfitmnnit    :md    the   /I'tilif  .V*  ir«  ;    wrote  fur    inaiiv 

other  periodicals,  and  was  tho  original  editor  of  <'<,• 
M,i:,,i.-l,,,.     Author  of  U'/,,,,  ii,,  Smat  /'•<"•  i  :•  \,,l-..  i 

1'1,-lnr,;  i',,  „  Mir,;,,-  I  I  Ml  I  i,  .1    r'if/litfor  Life  (3  VoU.,  1868), 

and  other  novel-;  translated  Vic-tor  Huge,'-    / 

l8M)j  edited  the  l',.,t;,;,l  Work*  .,/'  Will!,,,,,  ''„//„„ 
(1858)  and  the  Litter*  mid  Workf  of  Liuly  Mary  Worttey 
.Woi,t,,,ja  (2  volu.,  18(11). 

Thomas  a  Kempig.     See  K  KM  pig. 

Thomas  Aquinas.     See  AO.IIINAS  (THOMAS). 

Thomas,  Christians  of  St.  See  CHRISTIANS;  OK  ST. 
THOMAS. 

Tlmiiiii'sins  (CHRISTIAN),  b.  at  Lcipsic  Jan.  1,  1655; 

studied  jurisprudence  and  philosophy  at  Frank!., rl  on  the 
Oder  1675-79;  settled  in  his  native  city,  und  began  t,,  leeturo 
at  the  university;  adopted  in  1687  the  IM-I-MIMII  language 
instead  of  the  Latin  in  his  lectures;  published  fiom  h 
1690  a  monthly  paper,  in  which  he  criticised  with  much  wit- 
ticism and  good  common  sense  the  extravagances  of  Ilia 
scholastic  method  in  theology  and  philosophy  :  was  driven 
away  from  Leipsic  in  1790  by  the  chicaneries  and  open  .it 
tacks  of  the  orthodox  theologians,  whom  he  much  ., Mended 
by  his  sympathy  for  Francke,  and  settled  at  Halle,  where  he 
attracted  much  attention  by  hid  lectures ;  contributed  much 
to  tho  foundation  of  the  university ;  published,  among  other 
works,  his  flockiclite  der  Weisheit  und   Thorlieit  (3   \ 
1693).    D.  Sept.  3,  1728.    There  is  an  interesting  biography 
of  him  by  Luden  (1805). 

Thomasius  (GOTTFRIED),  b.  at  Egenhausen,  Bavaria, 
in  1802;  studied  theology  at  Erlangen,  Halle,  and  Berlin 
1821-26;  was  appointed  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1829,  and  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Erlangen  in 
1842.  D.  in  1875.  His  principal  works  are — Oriijiuei 
(1837),  Kirchliehe  Chri,loln!/ie  (1845),  Christ!  Person  «n,l 
Werk  (3  vols.,  1856).  Ho  was  also  one  of  tho  founders  of 
the  Zeitichrift  filr  Protestantisliuts  und  Kirche. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer.     See  RHYMER,  Tin:. 

Thom'astou,  p.-v.,  Litchficld  co.,  Conn. 

Thomnston,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Upson  co.,  Ga.,  the  ter- 
minus of  Upson  County  R.  R.,  70  miles  S.  E.  of  Atlanta, 
contains  5  churches  (2  colored),  an  excellent  mixed  school, 
1  newspaper,  and  2  colored  schools.  P.  about  1000. 

J.  C.  McMicHAEL,  ED.  "HERALD." 

Thomaston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on  St. 
George  River  and  on  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R.,  is  specially 
noted  for  its  large  shipments  of  lime,  is  the  site  of  tho 
Maine  State  prison,  and  has  2  national  banks.  P.  3092. 

Thom'astown,  tp.,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     P.  697. 

Thom'asville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Thomas  co.,  Ga., 
on  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  and  centre  of  trade  for  a  pro- 
ductive region,  has  a  bank  and  weekly  newspaper.  P.  1651. 

Thomasville,  p.-v.,  Oregon  co.,  Mo.,  on  Eleven  Points 
River,  150  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis,  contains  1  church,  1  acad- 
emy, a  newspaper,  saw  and  grist  mills,  1  hotel,  and  fair- 
ground. Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
P. about  200.  J.W.BCCKLEY,  ED.  "SOUTH  MISSOURIAN." 

Thomasville,p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C., 
on  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  214;  of  tp.  2517. 

Thomists.     See  AQUINAS  (THOMAS). 

Thompson,  new  county  in  S.  Central  Dakota. on  both 
sides  of  Dakota  River,  and  drained  by  Snake  River,  has  a 
rolling  prairie  surface.  Area,  about  925  sq.  m. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ark.     P.  868. 

Thompson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  has  a 
national  bank.  P.  3804. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Ga.    P.  369. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Jo  Davicss  co.,  III.     P.  800. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Guthric  co.,  la.     P.  671. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Carlton  co.,  Minn.    P.  163. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  3514. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.    P.  866. 

Thompson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Geauga  co.,  0.     P.  1095. 

Thompson,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.    P.  2 

Thompson,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     P.  649. 


IJTOrBltJ    "•    *"J«  •••  -      «         ,  r     , 

Congregational  church,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  since  Ju 
and  accompanied  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  visit  to  tt 
American  missions  in  India  1854-55.   Author  of  numerous 
devotional  books. 
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Thompson  (BENJAMIN).     See  RITMFORD,  COUNT. 

Thompson  (CEPHAS  0.),  b.  at  Middlcborough,  Mass., 
about  1812,  eon  of  a  portrait-painter,  by  whom  he  was 
trained  to  the  same  business;  went  at  the  ago  of  18  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  painted  portraits,  chiefly  of  ecu-cap- 
tains and  their  families,  for  a  couple  of  years;  practised 
drawing  at  Boston  under  D.  C.  Johnson,  and  copied  casts 
from  the  antique  in  the  Athenamin  ;  was  afterward  pro- 
fessionally employed  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  until  1837,  when 
he-  opened  a  studio  in  .the  University  Building,  New  York 
City;  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  portrait-painters  of 
New  York,  being  employed  by  scores  of  prominent  citizens  ; 
gained  also  much  reputation  by  his  ideal  pictures :  went  to 
New  Bedford  1847;  soon  afterward  returned  to  Boston; 
married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Ritchie;  spent  seven  years 
(1S52-59)  in  Italy;  made  nearly  unique  copies  of  the 
StafTa  Madonna  of  Raphael  and  the  famous  /ientrirr  I 'run', 
now  so  familiar  to  all  artists,  and  has  again  resided  in  New 
York  since  I860,  enjoying  a  large  practice  and  high  con- 
sideration in  literary  and  artistic  circles. — His  brother, 
JEROME,  is  also  a  painter,  chiefly  known  by  his  rustic  land- 
scapes. 

Thompson  (DANIEL  PIERCE),  b.  at  Charlcstown,  Mass., 
Oct.  1,  1795;  removed  to  Berlin,  Vt.,  in  childhood;  taught 
district  schools  1815-16;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College 
1820 ;  was  for  some  time  a  private  tutor  in  Virginia,  where 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  settled  at 
Montpclier,  Vt.,  1824;  became  register  of  probate;  was 
clerk  of  the  legislature  1830-33;  compiled  a  volume  of 
statutes  (1835);  was  county  judge  of  probate  1837-40; 
clerk  of  the  county  1843-45 ;  afterward  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  and  secretary  of  state  1853.  D.  at  Montpelier  Juno 
6,  1868.  Author  of  several  novels,  chiefly  illustrative  of 
Vermont  life  and  of  Revolutionary  history,  among  which 
were  May  Martin  (1835),  The  Green  Mountain  Hoys  (1840), 
Locke  Amsden,  or  the  Schoolmaster  (1847),  Lucy  Hostncr 
(1848),  The.  Rangers  (1850),  Gant  Garley  (1857),  and  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Montpelier  (1860). 

Thompson  (D'Ancv  WENTWORTH),  b.  in  England 
about  1830;  was  for  several  years  classical  master  in  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  and  subsequently  professor  of  Greek 
in  Queen's  College,  Galway,  Ireland.  Author  of  an  ele- 
mentary Latin  Grammar  (1859),  Ancient  Leaves,  or  Me- 
trical Renderings  of  Poets,  Greek  and  Hainan  (1862),  Fun 
and  Earnest,  or  Rhymes  with  Reason  (1864),  Day- Dreams 
of  a  Schoolmaster  (1864),  Wayside  Thoughts  of  an  Asopho- 
Philosopher  (3  vols.,  1864-65),  Sales  Attici  ;  Maxims  of  the 
Athenian  Tragic  Drama  (1867),  Wayside  Thought!  of  a 
Professor  (1868),  and  other  works  on  educational  topics. 

Thompson  (ELIZABETH),  b.  in  England  about  1850 ;  ac- 
quired sudden  celebrity  from  her  painting  of  The  Roll-Call, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  1874,  highly 
admired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  consequence  pur- 
chased by  the  queen;  visited  Italy  1875;  has  painted  a 
Vintage  Sketch  in  Tuscany  and  one  or  two  military  pic- 
tures, and  is  now  (1876)  commissioned  to  execute  a  picture 
of  The  Battle  of  lialaklara. 

Thompson  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  in  Ohio  in  1806;  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  1826  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar ;  settled  in  Western  Virginia,  where  he  became  U.  S. 
district  attorney  1849 ;  was  member  of  Congress  1851-52, 
and  was  subsequently  judge  in  West  Virginia.  Author  of 
A  Dissertation  on  the  Historical  Right  of  Virginia  to  the 
Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio,  A  Life  of  Hon.  Linn 
lioi/d,  The  Living  Forces  of  the  Universe  (1866),  and 
several  legal,  political,  and  educational  addresses.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  1839-42. 

Thompson  (HENRY),  b.  in  England  in  1797;  graduated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1822;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  for  some  years  curate  of  Wring- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  and  became  in  1853  vicar  of  Chard. 
Author  of  a  Life  of  Hannah  More  (1838),  A  Hilton/  of 
Roman  Literature,  and  a  part  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitan,  to  which 
work  he  was  a  large  contributor;  translated  Schiller's 
Maid  nf  Orleans  and  William  Tell  (1845),  and  Original 
Ballads  by  Living  Authors  (1850);  wrote  for  the  Lyra 
Messiunica  and  its  companion  volume;  edited  The  Com- 
plete Works  of  Horace  from  the  Text  of  OrcUius,  with  250 
Illustrations,  and  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Life  and 
I'IK-II-;/  of  Horace  (1853),  and  The  Complete  Works  of  Vir- 
gil, from  the  Text  of  Heyne  and  Wagner,  with  250  flliintra- 
tions  and  Memoir  (1854) ;  contributed  to  a  work  on  Occult 
Sciences  (1855),  and  published  several  theological  and  de- 
votional books. 

Thompson  (Sir  HENRY),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  b.  at 
Framlingham,  England,  Aug.  6,  1820;  educated  at  Uni- 
versity College,  London:  studied  medicine;  gained  the 
Jacksonian  prize  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  1852, 


and  again  1860;  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
University  College  Hospital  1866;  was  appointed  surgeon 
to  the  late  king  of  the  Belgians  1863,  and  to  the  present 
king  1866;  was  knighted  1867;  is  an  honorary  member  uf 
several  foreign  academics,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on 
Practical  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  (18G3).  His  writings 
in  the  Contemporary  /teview  for  1873  gave  rise  to  the 
movement  of  that  year  in  favor  of  cremation. 

Thompson  (jAoon).  b.  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  May  15, 
1810;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  183] ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1834;  settled  in  the  Chickasaw 
country,  Miss.,  1835;  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Con- 
gress 1839-51  ;  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afl'airs; 
opposed  the  Compromises  of  1850  ;  secretary  of  the  interior 
under  Pics.  Buchanan  from  Mar.,  1857,  to  Jan.  7,  1861, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  order  to  reinforce 
Fort  Sumtcr;  governor  of  Mississippi  1862-64,  and  subse- 
quently aide-de-cam p  to  Gen.  Beauregard  and  inspector- 
general  for  the  department  of  Mississippi. 

Thompson  (JAMES),  b.  at  Middlesex,  Berks  co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  1,  1806;  became  a  practical  printer;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  182H;  sat  in  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture 1832-34;  was  Speaker  of  the  house  1834,  judge  of  the 
district  court  1836—12;  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
1845-51,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania 
I  1857-72,  serving  as  chief-justice  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  term.  He  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  re-election 
Oct.,  1872;  subsequently  practised  at  the  bar,  and  fell 
dead  in  the  supreme  court-room  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  28, 
1874. 

Thompson  (JOHN  B.),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1810;  was  a 
Whig  member  of  Congress  1841-43  and  1847-51 ;  after- 
ward lieutenant-governor,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  1853-59. 
D.  at  Harrisonburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  7,  1874. 

Thompson  (JOHN  R.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  23, 
1823;  studied  at  East  Haven,  Conn.;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  1843;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
James  A.  Seddon  and  in  the  law  school  of  the  university, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  1845,  and 
from  1847  to  its  suspension  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  edited  the  Southern  literary  Messenger,  the  ablest, 
most  successful,  and  longest-lived  of  the  Southern  month- 
lies. During  the  war  he  edited  the  Record  ( 1M13),  and 
went  to  England  1864,  where  he  defended  the  Confederate 
cause  in  the  columns  of  Blackwood,  the  Cornhill  Mnijnzine, 
and  other  periodicals;  was  connected  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Morning  Herald,  and  subsequently  became  a 
resident  of  New  York,  where  he  wrote  for  the  Ennim/ 
Post.  D.  at  New  York  Apr.  30,  1873.  He  wrote  many 
essays  and  poems  in  his  own  and  in  other  magazines,  and 
was  a  lecturer. 

Thompson  (JOSEPH  PARRISH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  7,1819;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1838;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  at  New 
Haven;  became  pastor  of  the  Chapel  street  Congregational 
church,  New  Haven,  Nov.,  1840;  was  minister  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  1845-72  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  Englaudcr,  a  quarterly  theological 
organ  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  of  the  New  York 
Independent;  was  a  manager  of  the  American  Congre- 
gational Union  and  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society ; 
originated  in  1852  the  plan  of  the  Albany  Congregationalist 
convention;  visited  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  Oriental 
countries  1852-53;  has  since  devoted  much  research  to 
Oriental  subjects,  especially  Egyptology,  on  which  he  has 
written  for  biblical  cyclopaedias  and  reviews ;  and  has 
resided  since  1873  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Author  of  a 
Memoir  of  Timothy  Dwiijht  (18441,  Lectures  to  Yixtng 
Men  (1846),  Memoir  of  David  Hale  (1850),  Egypt,  I'n»t 
and  Present  (1856),  Memnir  of  Ret'.  David  T.  Stoddard 
(1858),  The  Believer's  Refuge  (1857),  <'l,,-i*tiunitii  md 
Emancipation  (1863),  Man  in  Genesis  and  Geology  (1869), 
Theology  of  Christ  from  his  own  Words  (1870).  C/iiii-fh 
and  State  in  the  United  States  (1874),  Life  of  Christ  (IS7J). 

Thompson  (LAUNT),  b.  in  Queen's  co.,  Ireland,  in 
1833;  came  with  his  widowed  mother  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
1847;  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Ormsby :  learned  drawing  in  the  mean  time;  was  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Erastus  D.  Palmer,  the  sculptor,  nine  years : 
developed  a  remarkable  talent  for  medallion  portraits  .• 
settled  in  New  York  Nov.,  1858,  and  became  a  prominent 
member  and  officer  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  Among  his 
works  are  busts  of  Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet,  Bryant,  ami 
Gen.  Dix,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon.  He  now 
(1876)  resides  at  Florence,  Italy. 

Thompson  (MORTIMER  M.),b.  at  Riga,  N.  Y.,  in  1831: 
studied  for  a  time  at  Michigan  University,  but  left  before 
graduating;  was  for  some  time  connected  with  a  travelling 
theatrical  company  ;  became  about  1852  a  clerk  in  a  jewelry 
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-tore  in  New  York;  wrote  some  humorous  letters  in  the 
1 1, .,.,,,!  [dvertiter,  which  procured  him  employment  on 

the    Nc.v    York    press,  mill    s ul.sei|Ucntly    published    sc\cral 

humorous  volumes  which  had  a  wide  circulation.  1).  in 
N,.,l  •,,,,],  t'ilv  .Mine  I'll,  ISC,;,.  Among  his  books  were 
li,,,-.\i,-l;i  -\vfi"t  I"  X"!/*  I  ls;..')i,  PluribtutnK  (  K'liij,  ///«- 
tori/ini'l  li'i'inl*  oftfii-  Sltpkant  Club  (1S57),  and  Xothiuy 

to  .S',///  I  IS. '7  ). 

Thompson  (U<mi:uT  ANriion),b.  at  Durham,  England, 

in  IS2I  ;  educated  ut  Durham  School  and  as  an  engineer 
student  ol1  Durham  University;  graduated  at  Catharine 
Hull.  rambrid'_re.  I  -  II  :  was  for  so  me  years  connected  with 
the  Mtronomical  oh-ervatory  at  Durham,  a  volume  of  \\\» 
lations  having  been  publi«hed  in  ISI'I;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  <>(  England:  hr.-mue  eiirate  <>(  Louth  an<l 
I  Is.',  1)  of  Binbrooke,  Lincolnshire,  and  ill  IStiS  was  chosen 
m-isler  of  the  hospital  i>(  St.  Mary  the.  Virgin  (it  Newcastle- 
upon-Tync.  Author  <i(  a  volume  i*(  ,s'<  ,-,//„;,»  (1853),  u( 
rii,-;<!i'"n  Tln-imn,  III''  Tmtimouy  of  Kmtou  mi'/  I!:  relation 
ti>  III''  l-:.riil''ii>-r  null  Clniroft,-,-  nf  tlir  Xii/,r>-uir  It'-iiiiJ  (Lon- 

don,  •>  vols.,  1855),  which  gained  the  first  Burnett  premium 
(£IS(IO)  among  2IIS  competitors:  AH  Hx*oi/  "ii  tin-  I'rin- 
ri/,1.-,  „/'  Natural  T/,,,.1,,,/1/  (IS57),  I  'hrixt  th,-  Light  of  the 
\\',,fl:l  i  1  s.V.l),  The  Oj-ford  Declaration,  etc.  (1804). 

Thompson  (ROBKHT  EI.I.IS),  b.  near  Lurgan,  Ireland, 
in  isll:  emigrated  to  America  in  1857:  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia: graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
lsi',.1  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  (N.  S.)  in  1867  ;  became  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  .\mn-iriin  I'l'i'uhytfrlaii,  and  remained  such  till 
its  extinction  by  the  Presbyterian  union  of  1870.  He  was 
called  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  instructor  in 
mathcmaties  and  Latin  in  1868  ;  became  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  in  1S70,  and  professor  of  social  science  in 
is;  I.  In  Oct.,  1873,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by 
the  Reformed  presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  1875  he  pub-- 
lished  >'"'/d/  S'-iriit-r  naff  Xutiotuil.  Economy.  He  has  been 
always  the  principal,  and  sometimes  the  sole,  editor  of  the 
I'nni  Monthly,  now  (1870)  in  its  seventh  year,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  of  tho 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thompson  (SMITH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  in 
1767:  graduated  at  Princeton  College  1788;  studied  law 
with  Chancellor  Kent;  became  district  attorney  in  the 
middle  district  of  New  York  1801  ;  was  judge  of  the  Now 
York  supremo  court  1802-14,  chief-justice  1814-18;  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  in  tho  cabinet  of  Pros.  Monroe  1818-23, 
and  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  from  1823 
to  his  death,  at  Poughkeepsie  Dec.  18,  1834. 

Thompson  (THOMAS  PERRO.VET),  b.  in  Hull,  England, 
Mar.  15,  1783;  graduated  at  Queen's  College  1802;  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  1803,  and  the  army  as  second- 
lieutenant  1806;  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Buenos 
Ayres  1S07  ;  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  1808 ;  issued  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  col- 
ony:  recalled  to  England  1810  through  the  exertions  of 
the  slave-traders  ;  served  in  the  army  in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  1813,  in  France  1814,  and  in  the  Pindaree  cam- 
paign in  India;  accompanied  Sir  William  Keir  0 rant  as 
Arabic  interpreter  in  his  expedition  up  the  Persian  Gulf 
1819,  assisting  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Arab  tribes 
by  whieh  the  slave-trade  was  declared  piracy;  published 
numerous  pamphlets  against  the  corn  laws  and  upon  other 
questions  of  political  economy,  on  music,  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, etc.;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  and  principal  con- 
tributors to  tho  Wettmintter  Keritm  (1824),  and  became 
one  of  its  proprietors  1829;  sat  frequently  in  Parliament 
between  1835  and  1857;  published  his  collected  essays  in  6 
vols.,  1842,  and  attained  tho  rank  of  major-general  1854. 
D.  Sept.  6,  1869. 

Thompson  (WADDY),  b.  at  Pickensville,  S.  C..  Sept. 
8.  1798:  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1814;'  was 
a.l.nittcd  to  the  bar  1819;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
1820-30;  served  as  solicitor  for  tho  western  circuit  1830 ; 
Avas  appointed  brigadier-general  of  militia;  sat  in  Con- 
gress |s:;.')-Jl  as  a  Whig ;  was  prominent  in  debate,  and 
in  1SIO  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs;  was 
minister  to  Mexico  1842-44;  negotiated  two  important 
treaties  with  that  country;  obtained  tho  release  of  more 
than  200  Texan  prisoners  confined  in  the  castle  of  Perote 
ami  other  military  prisons,  and  published  a  very  readable 
bonk.  Recollection!  of  Mexico  (1846).  He  afterward  re- 
sided alternately  at  'Greenville.  S.  C.,  and  at  Tallahassee, 
Fhi.,  where  he  d.  Nov.  23,  1868. 

Thompson  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Ireland  about  1730,  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  ;  served  as  captain  of  Pennsylvania 
militia  in  the  French  war  1759-00  ;  settled  at  Pittsburg,  and 
was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  buildings  of  old  Kort  Pitt ; 
was  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  riflemen  which 


marched  to  Cambridge  June,  1775;  hud  a  skirmish  with 
the  British  ut  l.cchmcre  Point  Nov.  Ill;  wu-  u|.|roh,t,..l 
brigadier-general  Mar.  1,  1776;  si 

command  at  New  York  Mar.  I!' ;  procecdc,!  to  the  arm\  in 
Canada  in  April  ;  coin  in  a  in  lei  I  the  altaekin.:  torr»  •-  at  'I 
Hivcr-  June  I',,  when  he  uas  taken  prisoner,  ami  leturned 
to  Philadelphia  on  parole  in  A  ugu-t,  but  was  not  e.vhaii;;.  d 
until  177S.  lie  resided  during  his  later  >  ears  near  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  where  he  d.  Sept.  4,  17-1. 

Thompson  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Nov.  •>, 
1805;  was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  science,  of  the  fine 
irts.  and  of  researches  in  every  department  ol  natural 
tory;  was  long  president  of  the  Natural  lli.loryand  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  liclla-t  ;  accompanied  1'iof.  Edwurd 
I'o:  I,,.-  to  the  .V'.^can  Archipelago  (Is  II),  and  contributed 
more  than  7U  papers  ,,n  l>,,t,iny.  /oobi^\.  and  especially 
irnithulugy,  to  the  Trinimn -i;,,,,*  1,1  D.  in  Lon- 

don Feb.   17.  1-.V_>.      His   great  uoik  nas    '//,.    Natural  //.- 
tori/ of  li'i/tniil  ( \ols.  i..  ii.,  and  iii.,  I-  I'.i    'I   .  of  which  the 
concluding  volume  (on  .l/o,,,,,,, «//..,  appeared  in  1856. 

Thompson  (WILLIAM  HKI'WOIITH).  1>.  1)..  b.  at  York, 
England,  Mar.  27,1810;  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  scholar  1830,  fellow  ls.it,  «s. 
sistant  tutor  1837,  and  tutor  1844;  was  subsequently 
elected  regius  professorof  Greek  in  Cambridge  I'lmersity  : 
became  a  canon  of  Ely  1853,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Whcwell  in  1866  was  chosen  master  of  Trinity  College, 
lie  edited  William  Archer  liutler's  br.rturn  on  Aurimt  I'hi- 
,  also  two  of  Plato's  ])i<tloy»f«,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus; is  author  of  various  papers  read  before  learned  socie- 
ties, and  of  published  addresses  and  ,-ei  nion  -. 

Thompson  (ZADOCK),  b.  at  Bridgewntcr,  Vt.,  May  23, 
1796  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  1823  ;  was 
tutor  there  1825;  published  a  (laittteer  of  Vermont  (Mont- 
pclicr,  1824),  an  Arithmetic  (1825),  and  a  Ifittory  of  the 
tf,,i<-  of  Vermont  (Burlington,  1833) ;  edited  the  frit  (1828) 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Kepoiitoiy  (1832);  removed  to 
Hatley,  Canada  East,  1833 ;  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  there 
and  at  Shcrbrooke;  published  a  ffeograpky  »f  Cunnda; 
studied  theology,  and  took  deacons'  orders  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  May  27,  1835  ;  returned  to  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  1837;  became  a  professor  in  the  Vermont  Epis- 
copal Institute;  published  his  chief  work,  The  Hiitory  of 
Vermont,  fi'atural,  Civil,  and  Stati'itital  (1841-43  ;  appendix 
1853);  issued  a  (inide  to  Lake  Georye,  Lake  Champtoin, 
Montreal,  and  Qiielee  (1845)  and  The  (t'eoyrnphy  anil  Ge- 
ology of  Vermont  (1848);  was  State  geologist  1845-48; 
collected  a  valuable  cabinet  of  the  productions  of  Vermont; 
was  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  1851-53:  visited  Europe  as  Vermont 
commissioner  to  the  Universal  Exposition,  and  published 
a.  Journal  of  his  trip  (1851);  was  appointed  State  natu- 
ralist 1853,  and  while  preparing  for  publication  a  survey 
of  the  State,  d.  at  Burlington  Jan.  19,  1856.  He  had  issued 
an  Almanac  as  early  as  1819,  made  for  thirty-four  years 
the  astronomical  calculations  for  Walton'*  lieaittcr,  and 
for  some  years  those  for  the  Vermont  Iteyinter.  A  brief 
biography  was  published  by  Isaac  F.  Rodfield  (1856). 

Thompson'-,  tp.,  Alamance  CO.,  N.  C.     P.  775. 

Thompson's,  tp.,  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1708. 

Thompson's  Creek,  tp.,  Ellsworth  co.,  Kan.  P.  4 1 1. 

Thompson's  Creek,  v.,  Perry  co.,  Miss.     P.  80. 

Thomp'sontown,  p.-b.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     P.  280. 

Thomp'sonville,  p.-v.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  New 
York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R..  IS  miles  N.  of  tho 
latter  place,  has  5  churches,  an  excellent  high  school,  1 
newspaper,  a  savings  bank  and  banking  company,  1  brew- 
ery, an  efficient  fire  department,  the  works  of  the  Hartford 
Carpet  Co.,  and  1  planing-mill. 

Thorns  (WILLIAM  JOHN),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Westminster, 
England,  Nov.  16,  1803  ;  was_for  some  years  «  clerkm_t_he 


the  Camden  Society  1838-73.  and 
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THOMSON. 


Thom'son,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  McDuffic  co.,  Ga.,  on  Georgia 
R.'R.,  37  miles  W.  of  Augusta,  contains  4  churches  (2  col- 
ored), 2  flourishing  high  schools,  an  efficient  fire  company, 
1  newspaper,  1  mill,  and  Odd  Fellow  and  Templar  lodges. 
Principal  business,  cotton-growing.  P.  about  1500. 

WHITE  &  HUDSON,  EDS.  "McDtrpFlB  JOURNAL." 

Thomson,  p.-v.,  Carroll  co.,  111.,  on  Mississippi  River 
and  Western  Union  R.  R.,  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Thomson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carlton  co.,  Minn. 
P.  163. 

Thomson  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Banquhar,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  July  11,  1779;  studied  theology  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Spronston, 
Roxburghshire,  in  1802,  of  the  East  church  of  Perth  in 
1808,  of  tho  New  Grey  Friars'  church,  Edinburgh,  in  1810, 
of  St.  George's  church.  Edinburgh,  in  1814.  1).  in  Edin- 
burgh Feb.  9,  1831.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
considerable  eloquence,  and  published  Lectures,  Expository 
and  Practical,  on  Select  Portions  of  Scripture  (2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  181fi),  Sermons  on  Infidelity  (1831  ;  several 
times  reprinted),  Sermons  on  Hearing  the  Word  (1825),  The 
Scripture  History  (182C),  The  Scripture  History  of  the  New 
'/'filament  (1827),  Sermons  OH  Various  Subjects  (1829),  The 
Hiictrine  of  Universal  Pardon  (1830),  besides  educational 
and  religious  works  for  children,  etc.  After  his  death  ap- 
peared Sermons  and  Sacramental  1'j.i'hortations,  with  me- 
moir (Edinburgh,  1831  ;  Boston,  1832).  He  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  Edinburgh  Eneyclopmlia,  and  founded  and 
edited  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  (1810  ecq.). 

Thomson  (ANTHONY  Toon),  M.  I).,  F.  L.  S.,  b.  at  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Jan.  7, 1778,  son  of  the  British  postmaster- 
general  of  Georgia  and  collector  of  customs  at  Savannah; 
studied  at  the  Edinburgh  high  school ;  graduated  in  medi- 
cine at  Edinburgh  University  1799;  became  a  physician 
at  London  1800;  was  a  voluminous  writer  in  periodicals 
on  medical  and  literary  subjects;  edited  tho  Medical  Re- 
jio.iiton/  ;  became  professor  of  materia  mcdica  in  London 
University,  and  of  medical  jurisprudence  1832,  holding 
both  posts  until  his  death  at  Baling,  near  London,  July  3, 
1819.  Among  his  works  were — The  Londnn  Dispensatory 
(1811),  An  Authentic  Medical  Statement  of  the  Caie  of  II. 
li.  If.,  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wn/es  (1817),  Thoughts 
on  Medical  Education,  and  a  Plan  for  its  Improvement 
(1826),  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  (2 
vols.,  1832-33),  Domestic  Management  of  the  Sick-room 
(1841),  and  a  posthumous  Practical  Treatise  of  Diseases 
affecting  the  Skin  (1850),  completed  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkcs, 
who  prefixed  a  biographical  notice.  Dr.  Thomson  also 
edited  Dr.  Thomas  Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cuta- 
neous Diseases  (7th  ed.  1829),  to  which  he  added  an  illus- 
trative Atlas  of  Delineations  (1829),  and  edited,  with 
copious  illustrative  notes,  Eusebe  Salverte's  Philosophy  of 
Magic,  Prodigies,  and  Apparent  Miracles  (2  vols.,  1846; 
New  York,  1847)  and  James  Thomson's  Seasons  (1847). 

Thomson  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Magheru,  Derry, 
Ireland,  Nov.  29,1729;  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  landing  in  1741  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  with  three 
brothers,  his  father  having  died  on  the  voyage ;  was  en- 
abled by  an  elder  brother  to  enter  an  academy  taught  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Alison,  at  Thunder  Hill,  Md.,  where  he 
obtained  a  good  classical  and  mathematical  training;  be- 
came a  teacher  in  the  Friends'  academy  at  Newcastle  ;  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  an  efficient  teacher 
and  obtained  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  served  in 
1758  on  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois  Indians 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  was  also  concerned  in  negotiations  with 
the  Delaware  Indians,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honor 
of  adoption  into  their  tribe  under  the  name  of  the  "  Truth- 
teller;"  married  Hannah  Harrison,  aunt  of  Pros.  Harrison  ; 
•was  for  some  years  engaged  in  mercantile  business ;  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Society,  and  prominent  in  liter- 
ary and  patriotic  associations  ;  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress  on  the  day  of  its  assembling  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774;  filled  the 
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Mount  Vernon  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  and 
resided  during  his  later  years  at  Lower  Merion,  Mont- 
gomery co.,  Pa.,  where,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-five, 
he  d.  Aug.  1 6, 1824.  Author  of  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shaicanese  Indians 
(London,  1759),  of  a  valuable  translation  of  tho  whole 
Bible,  tho  Old  Testament  portion  being  from  theSeptuagint 
(4  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1808),  and  of  A  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,  or  a  Regular  History  of  the  Conception, 
Jiirtk,  Doctrine,  Miracles,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascen- 
sion of  Jems  Christ,  in  the  Words  of  the  Evangelists  (Phil- 
adelphia, 1815),  in  the  language  of  his  own  version. 


Thomson  (EDWARD),  D.  D..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsea,  near 
Portsmouth,  England,  in  Oct.,  1810  ;  came  with  his  parents 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  and  settled  at  Wooster,  0. :  received 
a  good  classical  education  :  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  1829;  commenced  practice  as 
a  physician  at  Wooster,  but,  experiencing  a  change  in  his 
religious  views,  became  in  1833  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  ;  preached  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1S:',0:  was 
principal  of  the  Methodist  Seminary  at  Norwalk.  0.,  1M17- 
44:  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Repository  at  Cincinnati  1844—40; 
first  president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Dela- 
ware, 0.,  1846-60;  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  at  New 
York  from  1860  to  1864,  when  ho  was  chosen  a  l>i>h"p; 
made  a  missionary  voyage  around  the  world,  visiting  the 
Methodist  missions  in  Germany,  Bulgaria,  India,  and 
China,  organizing  in  India  an  annual  conference;  visited 
the  churches  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  anil  WHS 
subsequently  actively  engaged  in  home  episcopal  work 
until  his  death,  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  Mar.  22,  1870.  Author 
of  Educational  Essays  (1856),  Moral  and  Religious  Ensues, 
Uiographical  Sketches,  and  Letters  from  Europe, 

Thomson  (.TAMES),  b.  in  Roxburghshire.  Scotland, 
Sept.  11,  1700;  studied  for  six  years  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  Church,  lint, 
abandoning  this,  intention,  went  to  London  in  1724,  where 
he  was  for  several  months  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family. 
In  1726  appeared  his  poem  Winter,  which  speedily  be- 
came popular;  Summer  followed  in  1727,  Spring  in  1728, 
and  Autumn  in  1730,  completing  The  Seasons.  In  tho 
interval  he  had  published  a  Poem  Sacred  to  ihc  M<-in</r>/  uf 
A'/V  Isaac  Newton  (1727),  and  written  £>opho»i«ba,  a 
tragedy,  acted  in  1729.  He  then  travelled  for  two  years 
as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  bv  whom  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  secretary  of  briefs,  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  Liberty  (5  parts,  1735-36),  which  met 
with  a  very  unfavorable  reception,  and  was  subsequently 
considerably  abridged.  The  lord  chancellor  dying  in  1737, 
the  secretaryship  was  lost  by  Thomson,  but  be  received 
from  the  prince  of  Wales  a  pension  of  £100,  and  some 
years  later  was  rendered  independent  by  the  appointment 
of  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Isles,  which,  after 
paying  the  deputy  who  performed  all  the  duties,  brought 
him  £300  a  year.  His  works,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, arc — Agamemnon,  a  tragedy;  Edward  mid  Klcunora, 
a  drama ;  Alfred,  a  masque;  Tancred  and  Siafainunda,  a 
successful  tragedy;  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  a  poem  in  tho 
Spenserian  stanza,  upon  which  he  had  labored  many 
years,  and  which  is  his  best  work,  though  far  less  popular 
than  The  Seasons;  and  Coriolanus,  a  tragedy,  not  pro- 
duced until  after  his  death.  D.  at  Kew  Lane,  near  Rich- 
mond, Aug.  27,  1748. 

Thomson  (JAMKS),  brother  of  Sir  AVilliam  and  son  of 
James  Thomson,  LL.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  b.  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  about  IS  10; 
educated  there  and  at  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  about 
1837;  became  a  pupil  in  the  Horscley  ironworks  at  Tipton, 
Staffordshire;  was  employed  by  Sir  William  Fairbairn,  tlie 


extensively  engaged  as  an  agricultural  engineer,  espcciallv 
with  reference  to  irrigation  and  water-supply  :  invented 
the  vortex  turbine  and  the  jet-pump  and  intermittent  res- 
ervoir for  draining  swamp-lands,  and  solved  the  problem 
of  glacial  action  by  a  series  of  investigations  upon  tho 
lowering  by  pressure  of  the  freezing  temperature  of  water. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  leading  sci- 
entific associations  over  40  papers  on  physics,  mathe- 
matics, and  mechanics. 

Thomson  (,!AMES  BATES).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Springfield, 
Vt.,  May  21,  1803.  His  early  life  was  spent  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  district-school 
training  during  the  winter  seasons;  attended  a  neighbor- 
ing academy  for  a  few  weeks,  and  commenced  teaching  a 
winter  district  school  in  his  own  town  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen ;  was  for  some  years  alternately  a  farm-hand,  a  teacher, 
and  a  student  in  Chester  and  Kimball  Union  academies.  A 
severe  affection  of  the  eyes  compelled  him  to  suspend  study 
for  four  years,  but  he  was  able  to  teach  a  part  of  the  time 
in  Boston  and  Brighton,  Mass.  He  entered  Yale  College 
in  1830,  graduated  in  1834,  and  in  1835-42  took  charge  of  a 
newly-founded  academy  at  Nantucket,  Mass.;  his  health 
having  become  impaired  by  his  excessive  labor,  he  resigned 
and  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  after,  at  the  request 
of  Prcs.  Day  of  Yale  College,  commenced  the  abridgment 
and  adaptation  of  his  Algebra  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
academies.  In  1843  he  conducted  the  mathematical  exer- 
cises in  the  first  teachers' institutes  held  in  this  country, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  was  actively  engaged  in  attend- 
ing teachers'  institutes  and  promoting  their  efficiency.  In 
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IK (.,  ln>  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  New  York  State 
Teach"  ition,  ana   in  isiil   WHS  elected  its  presi- 

dent. Hi •  returned  I"  New  York  City  in  isin,  and  after- 
ward to  Mrooklyn.  lie1  lias  since  his  removal  to  New  York 
been  o:--upio:I  with  mathematical  iin<l  scientific  pursuits, 
an  I  ha--  published  a  first  scries  of  mathematical  textbooks 
of  I"  voN.,  from  mental  arithmetic  to  algebra  and  geometry  ; 
]t'~.  of  which  ."  \-o!s.,  A'*  n-  Mental  Arithmetic, 
A'<  i''  li>oliiii''.if«  "/'  .1  ri' It  UK  fir,  ami  \''ir  I'l-oi'ti-'nf  \i-tthnu  tl<- 
and  A "<  //,  have  already  been  issued,  and  the  higher  inathc 
maties  are  in  preparation.  lie  has  also  written  on  the 
inetrir-  system,  oral  instruction,  f'reo  schools,  etc.  lie  has 
been  for  manv  years  a  student  of  natural  history,  and  is 
distinguished  as  a  conchologist.  In  1853  he  received  the 
of  LL.D.  from  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y. 

L.  P.  BllOCKETT. 

Thomson  (KATHARINE  Byerley),  b.  at  Etruria,  Staf- 
ford-hire,   Kngland,    in    1800;    married    Dr.   ANTHONY  T. 
THOMSON-    (which    sec),   a  moJical   writer:    was    authoress 
.  eral  novels  and  of  many  works  of  biography   and 
,;i  -al  literature,  of  which  the  later  volumes,  in  which 
she  was  a-sisted  by  her  son,  JOHN  COCKBURN  THOMSON  (b. 
about  is •_':•:  d.  at  tenby.  Wales,  18BO),  have  appeared  un- 
der t!ie  p-cad"iiyms  nf  "<!raee"  and  "Philip  Wharton." 
1).  a    Hover  Dee!  17,  1802.     Among  her  works  were — Me- 
moir' <>f  lli.'  Court  of  11,'iin/  Vllf.  (2  vols.,  1826),  Memoiri 
of  Mr' Waller  Raleiflh  (1830),  Memoir*  of  Surah,  l/uchess 
of  M.irlli.o-on'/li,  nin'l  of  III,-  l',,,,rl  of  Queen  Anne   (2  vols., 
.  Memoirs  of  th e  Jufobites  of  1715  nml  1745  (3  vols., 
Id),  H'-o/'n'tians  of  Literary    Chararlrrs  and    Cele- 
l,rot<-tl   ritii'cn   (2  yols.,  1854),  Life  <ind    Time*  of  George 
Vi/'ii ,-«,  llnl.-c  of  llH,-l.-!,i,/h.im  (3  vols.,  1860),    Qiieeiu  of 
Sorii-ti/  i  2  vols./1860),  and  Wit*  and  Jleauj;  of  Society  (2 
vols. ,'l  Slid). 

Thomson  (RICHARD),  b.  in  England  about  1795;  was 
adistiir.'uished  antiquary  and  bibliographer,  and  for  thirty 
librarian  of  the  London  Institution.  D.  at  London 
-.',  1SI15.  Author  of  Chronicles  of  London  Bridijc 
(1SJ7),  Illustration,  of  British  History  (2  vols.,  1828), 
Talis  of  an  Anlii/nari/  (3  vols.,  1828),  An  Historical  Essay 
on  I'.i'  M'"fno  Cliortii  of  Kiity  John  (1829),  Legends  of 
London  (1832),  and  an  elaborate  Calalor/Ke  of  the  Library 
of  the  London  Institution  systematically  classed,  etc.  (i 
vols.  royal  8vo,  1835-54),  one  of  the  best  works  of  its 
kind,  including  several  extensive  reference  tables,  classiQ- 
cations,  and  indexes. 

Thomson  (ROBERT  DIJNDAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  nephew 
of  Dr.  Thomas  (1773-1852),  b.  in  Scotland  in  1811 ;  edu- 
cate I  in  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
G  i  i-ow  :  made  a  voyage  to  India  and  China  as  assistant 
s:irgcon  in  the  navy  of  the  East  India  Company;  was  for 
eight  years  a  physician  at  London,  where  ho  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Blenheim  Free  Dispensatory, 
a -ting  gratuitously  as  one  of  its  physicians;  assisted  in 
editing  the  Annals  of  Medicine,  and  conducted  a  monthly 
lical,  The  Records  of  General  Science  (4  vols.,  1835- 
i  ii  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  whose  daughter  ho  married,  and  of  whom  he  be- 
came the  assistant  (1841)  and  successor  (1846)  in  the  pro- 
•  I  ship  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  was 
also  editor  of  the  /fritish  A  nnnal  llpitowe  of  the  Progress  of 
<••<•  (3  vols.,  1837-39) ;  became  president  of  the  Meteor- 
ological Society  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  contribu- 
ted largely  to  their  publications  ;  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  medical  officer  of 
health  and  analyst  for  St.  Marylebone  (1856),  and  sub- 
sequently chemical  member  of  the  council  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  I),  at  Richinond-on-Thamcs  Aug.  17, 
1864.  Author  of  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Food  of 
Aniiiinls  tind  the  Fattening  of  Cattle,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Food  of  Man  (1846),  A  School  of  Chemistry  (1847),  and 
The  Cyclopaedia  of  Chemistry,  with  its  Applications  to  Min- 
</i'/'i'/'/,  I'lii/xioloay,  and  the  Arts  (1854). 

Thomson  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Alstcad,  N.  H.,  Feb. 
9,  1 7<>!l ;  was  the  originator  of  the  "  Thomsonian  system  " 
of  medical  practice.  D.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1843.  Author 
of  Muti'i-i<i  Mi'ttica  and  Family  Physician,  New  Guide  to 
llfoltli.  and  I. iff  and  Medical  Discoveries,  written  by  him- 
self  (Boston,  1825). 

Thomson  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
in  170S;  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  became 
an  advocate  ITd.'i,  deputy  clerk  registrar  of  Scotland  1806; 
principal  clerk  of  session  1828,  and  president  of  the  Ban- 
natync  Club  18:',2:  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Edin- 
liurijh  lli-rinr,  and  occasionally  acted  as  its  editor;  was 
esteemed  the  most  learned  antiquary  in  Scotland,  and  as 
such  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  1).  at  Shrubhill,  between  Edinburgh  and  Lcith. 
Oct.  2,  1852.  He  edited  for  the  Bannatync  Club  some  of 
the  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  John  Lesley,  Sir  George 


Mackenzie,   Sir  Jan.es    'I.  !\  ille,    Lady   liriselda    Murray, 
Sir  Janus   Turner,  and    other  old   Scotti-h    writer,   ju',,| 
superintended  for  the  Maitland  Club  and   the  reronl  ruin 
mi-Mon  other   reprints   of  the   same  character.        1    M, 
MS'.,.",!    Was    prepared    for   the    Halinatync    Club    by   I  - 
Inncs.— His   brother  JOHN.  b.  at  Haillv  in   177S.  was  min- 
ister of  Dailly  18M-OA,  Mid  of  Duddfaiftog  I88J    in; 
on   physical   science  for  the    AV/ji/-ii/-f//i    /,'•  i /•  f-,  and   WHS 

so  distinguished    as  a  landscape  painter  a-  to  be  called  the 

••Scottish  Claude  Lorraine."     D.  ut  Duddington  Oct.  27, 
1840. 

Thomson   (Tnoms),  M.  D.,  b.  at   Crioff,  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  Apr.  12,   177:):   educated  at   Stirling   and  nt  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's;   succeeded  his  brother.  .1 
Thomson,  D.  D.  (1768-1855),  as  editor  <d'  On  M  .--litinn 

of   the    Eiii'yi-l,i/,irdia    Itrilannii-a.    Nov..   I  T'.H'i    I  Sllll  ;    ;_'ra<l- 

nated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  170!) ;  was  for  dome  , 
from  ISII2  the-  scientific  editor  of  James  Mill's  /.,.• 
Journal;  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  use  of  symbols  in 
chemistry  in  articles  for  the  Supplement  to  the  Kacytlop*. 
I/in,  written  1798-99,  and  which  became  the  basis  of  hit 
,\;/,i,-i,i  of  1'1,,'nnttru  (-1  vols.,  1802);  drat  announced  to  the 
world  Dr.  Dalton's  atomic  theory,  which  had  been  pri\  at«!v 
communicatedtohim  in  18(14.  in  the  3d  ed.  of  the  same  work 
(5  vols.,  1807);  was  for  many  years  a  lecturer  on  chemistry, 
and  conducted  a  laboratory  for  students;  edited  at  London 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy  (1813-22);  became  in  1818  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  !>.  at 
Kilmun.  Argyleshirc,  July  2,  1852.  Among  his  other  works 
were — The  Elements  of  Chemistry  (1810),  The  Ilinlori/  of 
the  Itoi/ol  Soi'ii-rif  of  London  (1812).  Ti-nnt*  in  .SWf/.  ji  o,,d 
Lapland  (1813),  An  Attempt  to  establish  the  First  I'rinri- 
ples  of  Chemistry  by  Experiment  (2  vols.,  1825),  j4«  (>nt/nir 
of  the  Sciences  of  Heat  and  Electricity  (1830),  The  Hiitoi-i/ 
of  Chemistry  (2  vols.,  1830),  Outlines  of  Minerato,,,/,  (!,„'/. 
or/y,  and  Mineral  Analysis  (2  vols.,  1836),  and  a  recast  of 
his  earlier  work  on  chemistry  in  three  separate  treatise' — 
The  Chemistry  of  Inorganic  Jiodies  (2  vols.,  1831 ),  I'l,, 
try  of  Orrjanie  Itodies,  Ver/etaliles  (1838),  and  The  Chemis- 
try of  Animal  flodies  (1842). — His  son  THOMAS  was  an  as- 
sistant surgeon  in  the  Bengal  army,  superintendent  of  the 
East  India  Company's  botanic  gardens  nt  Calcutta,  and 
author  of  Western  Himalaya  and  Thibet,  the  \arralirr  of 
a  Journey  throurjh  the  Mountains  of  Northern  India  (1852). 

Thomson  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1815;  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  ;  became  a  minister  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  ;  wrote  for  the  Messrs.  W.  <t  R.  Chambers  the 
supplementary  vol.  (v.)  of  their  elaborate  llioi/ro/iliiro/ 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen  (1855),  and  (with  Charles 
Mocfarlane)  The  Comprehensive  History  of  Kntjlnn'l,  t'iril 
and  Military,  etc.,  from  the  Earliest  Prrioil  to  the  Snppfci- 
tion  of  the  Sepoy  Recoil  (4  yols.,  1858-61). 

Thomson  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1746;  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  University  ;  was 
for  gome  time  librarian  to  thccarlof  Kinnoul  and  minister 
of  tho  Scottish  church  at  Monivaird ;  taught  an  academy 
at  London,  and  passed  his  later  years  as  a  professional  au- 
thor, editing  several  magazines  and  writing  "  history,  bi- 
ography, voyages,  travels  and  memoirs,  novels  and  ro- 
mances, pamphlets  and  periodicals,  largely  and  well."  D. 
at  Kensington,  London,  Mar.  16,  1817.  Among  his  works 
were — The  Man  in  the  Moon,  a  Norel  (1782),  Mnnnnoili.  .1 
Novel  (17S9),  and  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Asia  (I'M); 
completed  Watson's  History  of  I>h  Hip  III.(\  783),  and  wrote 
several  works  published  in  the  names  of  others,  among 
which  was  tho  well-known  History  nf  the  American  War  (2 
vols.,  London,  1794),  usually  ascribed  to  Stedman. 

Thomson  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  P.,  b.  at  White- 
haven,  Cumberland,  England,  Feb.  11,  1819;  educated  i 
Shrewsbury  School;  was  successively  scholar,  fellow,  tutor, 
and  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
1840;  was  ordained  deacon  1842  and  priest  1843;  was  i 
cumbent  of  the  parishes  of  Guildford  and  Cuddcsdcn  ;  i 


ntLtiiiiu  rcuwt   wi  Jin  i_7w«iu  i  '•••'•j . 

to  the  Oxford  Essay,  (1855)  and  to  Sermon,  at  »  e.tin.n-t.r 
Abbey  for  the  Working  Classes  (1858);  was  preacher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  1858-6! ;  was  appointed  chapl.in  to  ,  c 
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don  ;  wrote  the  Life  of  Christ  and  other  articles  for  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  tke  Ilible  ;  has  written  much  for  the 
reviews;  edited  the  Aid  to  Faith  (1862):  has  published 
sermons,  pastoral  letters,  and  lectures,  and  is  author  of  An 
Outline  of  the  XecdHUry  Laid  of  Thought  (1842;  9th  ed. 
1868),  a  textbook  in  several  British  and  American  univer- 
sities, Si-i-uiou*  preai-heil  ill  Liui-olit's  Inn  I'hilpel  (1861), 
and  The  Limit*  of  Philosophical  Juijuiry  (186'J). 

Thomson  (Sir  WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.l).,  son  of  I'mf. 
J.unes,  Mi.D.,  1).  nt  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  June,  1824:  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  at  Pcterhousc, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1845  as  second  wrangler, 
an  1  was  elected  fellow;  became  in  1840  professor  of  na  In  ra  I 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  a  post  he  still 
occupies  (1876) ;  was  editor  from  1846  to  185:!  of  the  Cmu- 
liriili/i-  anil  llul, /in  Mathematical  Journal,  in  which  he  pub- 
lished his  researches  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, especially  the  notable  paper  on  The  Itistrilmtion  of 
Kli-ctricity  "ii  S/iln  rii-ii/  I  'mill actors  (1848);  invented  quad- 
rant and  portable  electrometers  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
accuracy,  tho  former  having  been  employed  at  Kcw  Ob- 
servatory for  the  luitomatic  registration  of  the  electric  state 
of  the  atmosphere ;  was  also  tho  inventor  of  the  mirror 
galvanometer  and  the  siphon  recorder,  instruments  of  great 
value  in  submarine  telegraphy;  made  important  experi- 
ments in  magnetism,  and  especially  in  heat,  among  which 
were  those  upon  the  conversion  of  water  at  the  freezing- 
point  into  ice  without  the  expenditure  of  force;  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  substances,  the  heating  of  india-rubber  by 
sudden  stretching,  and  the  relation  between  the  force  ex- 
pended and  the  heat  produced  in  the  compression  of  a  gas. 
His  extraordinary  and  fruitful  generalization  concerning 
the  universal  tendency  in  nature  to  the  dissipation  of  me- 
chanical energy  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  I'hilosophi- 
cal  Magazine  in  1852,  and  many  other  remarkable  papers 
have  since  appeared  in  that  and  in  other  scientific  peri- 
odicals or  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies.  He 
delivered  in  1855  the  Bakerian  lecture  on  The  Electro-Dy- 
namic Properties  of  Metals  ;  received  for  his  researches  the 
royal  medal  of  the  London  Royal  Society  and  the  Keith 
prize  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society  ;  delivered  the  Rede 
lecture  in  1866,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted  and  received 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  on  the  completion  of 
tho  Atlantic  cable,  which  was  rendered  practicable  by  his 
discoveries;  was  president  of  the  British  Association  at 
its  Edinburgh  session  of  1871 ;  elected  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Glasgow  1872,  and  chosen  fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  in  recognition  of  scientific 
eminence,  Oct.  29,  1872.  With  Prof.  Peter  G.  Tail  he  pub- 
lished in  1867  the  first  volume  of  an  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  which  immediately  became  the 
standard  work  of  reference  on  the  subject;  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle "  Telegraph "  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Itritannica.  (1868),' and  in  1872  issued  a  volume  of  his 

fapers  on  electro-statics   and  magnetism.      Engaged    in 
876  in  perfecting  a  tide-calculating  machine,  in  which 
year  he  visited  Canada  and  the  U.  S.    PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Thomson  (WILLIAM  M.),  D.D.;  graduated  in  1828  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  0.;  was  sent  by  tho  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  Syria  and 
Palestine  ;  worked  there  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
published  The.  Land  and  the  Book,  Biblical  Illustrations 
dramn  from  the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  the 
Sceneries  of  the  Holy  Land  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1859  ;  Lon- 
don, 1860),  The  Land  of  Promise,  or  Travels  in  Modern 
Palestine,  illustrative  of  Biblical  History,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms (New  York,  1865),  besides  aTiumber  of  minor  essays. 

Thomson's  Galvanometer.  See  ELECTRICITY,  by 
PRES.  II.  MORTON,  PH.  D. 

Tliiniiin',  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Savoie,  on  Lake  Geneva,  has  some  hot  springs  and  a  few 
manufactures.  P.  5080. 

Thor,  the  wild  god  of  strength  and  the  terrible  enemy 
of  all  evil  spirits,  was  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  SCANDINAVIAN  MYTHOLOGY 
(which  see),  and  expressed  by  his  character  and  in  his 
adventures  the  very  nature  of  the  Scandinavian  people, 
as  Apollo,  with  whom  he  in  other  respects  has  no  resem- 
blance at  all,  expressed  that  of  the  Greek  people.  The  prin- 
cipal attributes  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the  myth- 
ical imagination  are — tho  belt  which  doubles  his  strength 
when  ho  fastens  it  around  his  waist;  the  hammer,  Mjiilnir, 
with  which  ho  can  crush  mountains,  and  which  always  re- 
turns to  his  hand  when  he  throws  it ;  and  the  chariot  in 
which  he  rides  across  the  heavens,  thereby  producing  thun- 
der and  lightning. 

Thorac'ic  Duct,  the  principal  lymphatic  vessel  in 
the  human  body,  runs  upward  on  the  left  side  of  the  spinal 
column  from  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  terminates  near 


the  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugular  and  the  left  sub- 
elavian  veins.  It  discharges  into  the  blood-current  tho 
chyle  and  most  of  tho  lymph  of  the  body.  It  is  nlirn 
represented  in  the  lower  animals  by  a  congeries  of  Ivm- 
phatic  vessels,  Birds  have  two  thoracic  duets,  one  on  r:irh 
side.  Its  outlet  is  provided  with  valves  which  prevent  tho 
ingress  of  blood,  and  the  duct  has  other  valves  which 
allow  the  contents  to  pass  upward,  but  not  downward. 

Thorax.     See  CHEST. 

Thor'burn  ((!HANT),  b.  near  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  Feb. 
18,  1773;  was  in  early  life  a  nailmaker;  was  engaged  in 
some  political  movements  which  involved  him  in  difficul- 
ties, on  account  of  which  he  emigrated  to  the  I'.  S..  i  i 
tling  at  New  York,  June.  1794,  where  he  passed  through  a 
checkered  career  subsequently  depicted  by  John  Gait  in 
his  novel  of  Lairrii  Todil  (IS.'JO),  and  by  himself  in  his 
autobiographies;  became  a  successful  seedsman  and  a 
prolific  writer  for  periodicals  over  the  signature  of 
"Lawrie  Todd,"  and  was  noted  for  benevolence  and  prac- 
tical religious  philosophy.  He  resided  many  years  at 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  settled  at  Winsted,  Conn.,  1854.  and  d.  at. 
New  Haven  Jan.  21,  186:!.  Author  of  furii/  Yearn'  Itr*. 
iili  ni-e  in  America  (18.'!4),  Men  and  Manners  in  I! ,-,,,! 
Britain  (1S34),  /'''/'//  Yearn'  Haminiicencea  of  +\<-w  Ynrk 
(1845),  Life  and  }\'ritimji<  of  (irant  Tliorliurn,  pnpai ,  >/  /,./ 
himself  (1852),  and  various  other  works. 

Thor'da,  or  Thorenburg,  town  of  Transylvania,  on 
the  Aranyos,  is  beautifully  situated  among  vincclad  hills, 
and  has  extensive  saltworks,  froon  which  nearly  100,000 
cwts.  of  salt  are  annually  produced.  P.  8302. 

Thor'eau  (HKNRY  DAVID),  b.  July  12,  1817 — accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  in  Boston,  according  to  others  in 
Concord,  Mass. — son  of  a  maker  of  lead-pencils  at  ('mi- 
cord ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1837;  taught  school  until 
1840 ;  afterward  turned  his  hand  to  various  occasional 
employments,  such  as  land-surveying,  carpentering,  and 
other  mechanical  handicrafts,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
facility;  determined,  however,  to  work  no  mure  than  ncrcs- 
sary  to  provide  for  his  extremely  limited  wants,  deviling 
the  rest  of  his  time  to  study  and  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture; was  much  influenced  by  the  transcendental  doctrines 
of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Ralph  W.  Emerson  ;  spent  two 
years  from  Mar.,  1845,  as  a  hermit  in  Concord  on  the  shore 
of  Walden  Pond,  living  in  a  house  built  by  himself,  and 
subsisting  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $70  :  was  noted 
for  many  eccentricities  of  thought  and  action,  never  voting 
or  attending  church,  paying  no  taxes,  rarely  using  llesh  as 
food,  and  never  employing  a  gun,  though  an  ardent  nat- 
uralist. As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  never  married.  His, 
favorite  studies  were  the  classics,  especially  Homer,  old 
English  literature,  and  Oriental  poetry  and  philosophy. 
Ho  wrote  occasionally  for  the  Dial  and  other  periodicals, 
but  allowed  more  than  the  Horatian  ''  nine  years"  to  elapse 
between  the  composition  and  the  publication  of  his  first 
book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivera  ( IS  111), 
being  an  account  of  a  boat-journey  made  along  with  his 
brother  in  18:i9  from  Concord  to  the  head  of  Merrimaok 
River,  and  back  again,  the  minute  narrative  of  the  inci- 
dents being  supplemented  by  observations  ill  botanv  and 
natural  history,  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  much  "tran- 
scendental philosophy."  His  second  book.  Wa/i/en.  or  Life 
in  the  Woods  (1854),  appeared  after  a  similarly  long  inter- 
val, and  is  interesting  for  its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
and  of  the  habits  of  birds,  insects,  and  wild  animals.  I),  at 
Concord  May  6,  1862.  Mr.  Emerson  published  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  life  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  which 
several  of  his  sketches  also  appeared,  and  several  volumes 
were  subsequently  prepared  from  his  MSS.,  Excursion*  in 
Field  and  forest  (1863),  The  Maine  Woods  (1864),  Capt 
Cod  (1865),  Letters  to  Various  Persons  (1865),  with  nine 
poems,  and  A  Yankee  in  Canada,  with  Anti-Slavery  <n«t 
Reform  Papers  (1866).  (See  Tlwreau,  the  1'oet-Xatnral'ut, 
by  W.  E.  Channing,  1873.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Thores'by  (RALPH),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Leeds,  England, 
Aug.  16,  1658;  educated  at  Leeds  School:  resided  some 
years  at  Rotterdam,  qualifying  himself  for  the  mercantile 
business,  which  he  afterward  successfully  conducted,  de- 
voting, however,  much  of  his  time  to  antiquarian  pursuits. 
D.  in  1725.  Author  of  Ducattts  Leodiensis,  or  tin'  T«i>'"j- 
mpliy  of  Leeds  (London,  folio,  1715),  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  brought  out  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Whitaker  (ISIilj: 
Museum  Thoresbianum,  or  a  Collection  of  Antiquities  in  ///> 
possession  of  lialph  Thorcsby,  and  Vienna  Li<i<li>:u*i*.  •»' 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  Leeds  (1724)  ;  all  which  are 
highly  appreciated  by  topographers.  He  contributed  to 
Gibson's  edition  of  Camdcn's  Britannia,  Collins's  /'-•,•"</'. 
Calamy's  Memoirs  of  Divines,  and  other  works,  and  unite 
much  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  IHnri/  1 2 
vols.,  1830)  and  Correspondence  (2  vols.,  1S32)  were  edited 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 


THOKIIDyK— THOKXTON. 


Thori'idre  (  Tlmriu* — (ir.  flopum,  "  undeveloped  " — the 
naiuo  of  the  only  known  genusj,  a  family  of  salamanders 
(lii-adcniia).  dtatingttUhed  by  I'rof.  Cope  fur  a  species 

I I    in  Mexico  exhibiting  the  "lowest  grade  of  o-silic 

deposit  found  among  tin:  t:iih'il  batrachians  [whence  tin- 
n:irm'!.  :i'-i'inn]i:iniiMl  by  characters  of  full  development  in 
other  re<]Mvts.  The  parietal  anil  |ialatinc  bones  are  repre- 
I  inii-lly  liy  cartilage  anil  membrane;  the  posterior 
are  therefore  not  separated  from  tlie  orbit,  the  pala- 
line  bunc-  arc  not  prolollgo:!  over  till-  parasphelioid  ;  there 
is  li"  po-lorhital  arch  :  teeth  are  developed  on  plates  on  the 
|,:u,i -|ihcm>id  hone:  the  tongue  is  boletoid  ami  free  in 
front ;  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  ossified  ;  the  vertebraj 
concave  behind.  The  single  known  specie.-;  ha-  liecn  named 
T/inriuit  /irnii<itii/i(u,ttn<l  is  terrestrial  in  habits."  i  ,^re  Cope 
in  /'mi:  Ai-.iid.  .\at.  ,SV.  I'lnlii.,  ISU'J,  pp.  1  Ill-Ill.'.) 

TllKollolii:   (ill. I.. 

Tho'rium,  also  Thorinum,  one  of  tho  rare  metals, 
discovered  by  Iier/.clins  in  1S12S  in  u  Norwegian  mineral 
which  he  called  thorite,  from  tho  mythical  being  T/ior. 
Thorite  is  a  hydric  silicate  of  thoria,  or  oxide  of  thorium, 
consisting  of  ThO.SiOj.2HjO.  Berzelius  and  Chydcnius 
hoth  obtained  metallic  thorium  of  densities  7.057  and  7.795 
by  treating  the  chloride  ThClj  with  sodium.  It  is  a  gray 
metallic  powder,  which  burns  with  great  brilliancy  to  snow- 
white  infusible  thorin  or  thorinti,  ThO.  Water  does  not  act 
upon  it,  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  with  difficulty, 
though  muriatic  acid  attacks  and  dissolves  it  powerfully. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Berzelius,  but  Chydenius  makes  it 
easily  soluble  in  nitric  and  difficultly  in  muriatic  acid.  It 
therefore,  no  doubt,  has  different  allotropic  forms.  Its 
equivalent  weight  is  as  yet  uncertain,  some  adopting  115.7, 
iitlir.s  IIS. I.  Thorium  oceurs  also  in  other  minerals  besides 
thorite,  as  nraiiyite  (a  heavier  allotrope  of  thorite  itself), 
as  columbate  in  some  pyrochlores,  as  phosphate  in  niona- 
zitr,  and  according  to  Chydenius  in  euxenite,  as  columbato 
ami  tantalatc.  llKXlir  WuRTZ. 

Thorn.     See  CRAT^OUS. 

Thorn,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Vistula,  is  strongly  fortified,  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  forts;  has  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
soap,  tobacco,  and  gingerbread,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Copernicus  was  born  here,  and 
a  line  monument  in  his  honor  has  been  erected  in  the 
market-place.  P.  16,619. 

Thorn-Apple.     See  DATURA. 

Thorn'npplc,  tp.,  Barry  CO.,  Mich.     P.  1795. 

Thorn'back  [f.  e.  "back  with  prickles"  or  "thorns"], 
the  name  given  in  some  parts  of  England  to  tho  llaia 
rliimtit.  This  is  a  short-snouted  ray,  whose  dorsal  surface, 
r  pesially  about  the  snout  and  interorbital  space,  is  covered 
witli  small  spines,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
tail  with  a  row  of  largo  spines,  resembling  somewhat  tho 
thorns  of  a  rose-bush  ;  the  male  has  further  still  larger 
thorns  on  tho  sides  of  tho  head  and  pectoral  fins,  and  tho 
female  has  numerous  spines,  each  arising  from  a  largo 
roundish  base.  It  is  very  abundant  along  some  parts  of 
the  English  coast,  and  is  the  most  esteemed  as  a  table-fish 
of  any  member  of  the  genus.  It  comes  into  the  shallow 
water  in  spring  and  summer,  and  is  then  taken  in  the 
<_•:"  nest  numbers.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Thorn'borough  (Sir  EDWARD),  b.  in  175B;  entered 
the  British  navy  :  was  first  lieutenant  of  tho  Falcon,  one 
of  tho  vessels  which  participated  in  the  attack  on  Bunker 
Hill,  1775;  took  an  active  part  in  subsequent  naval  actions 
during  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  distin- 
guished himself  on  various  occasions  in  tho  war  with 
Franco,  rising  to  tho  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white  and  re- 
ceiving tho  thanks  of  Parliament.  D.  Apr.  3,  1834. 

Thorn'bury,  p.-v.,  Grey  co.,  Ont.,  on  tho  S.  side  of 
Xottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  on  Northern  Railway, 
has  a  trade  in  grain  and  lumber,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  about  400. 

Thornbury,  p.-v  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  235. 

Thornbury,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     P.  990. 

Thornbury  (GEORGE  WALTER),  b.  at  London,  England, 
in  182X;  became  contributor  to  periodicals  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  ;  was"  connected  with  thc'Athenieiim  1851;  studied 
art  and  occasionally  practised  painting,  but  devoted  him- 
self to  periodical  literature,  including  essays,  poems, novels, 
travels,  and  biographies.  D.  at  London  Juno  7,1876.  Au- 
thor of  Liiyi  ninl  Legends,  or  Ilalladt  of  the  New  World 
(1851),  Tin;  Iliifciineem,  or  the  Monarr.hu  of  the  Main  (3 
vols.,  IS,",;")).  SlniL-1-Rpi'nrc'n  England,  or  Ski-trhrti  of  our  So- 
cial Ilintori/  durimj  tin:  Keiiju  of  Elizabeth  (2  vols.,  1856), 

Art  mill  \iilur,    ill  //.,/,;,    „„,/  Abrond  (2  vols.,  1856),  Songs 

n[' ill-'  I'm-nlii'i-*  111  nl  HoiiHiUtrndti  (1857),  Ei<i-ri/  Man  hi*  m'-n 
Trumpeter  (3   vols.,  1858),  Life  in  Spain  (2  vols.,   1859), 


Tarkith   I. if,    nnil  I'hiirartrr  (2  vols..    I  |M),   Uritiih  Artiitt 

fmia   //.„/.,,-//,    /,,    'fa  f  a.- 1-  (2   ,,,!-..    1880),   /.•r-llouud  i  1 
I'm**  r,,,,utri/  I  I  SKI  |.  A,'/.  „/'./.  .!/.  II  .    /'„    „.  ,,  /; 

1861),  7V,,, .  „,  \,, ./  ;  I  M,:;,',    ir,«,,Y,  ,  I  si;;: ,,  // 

'' 18M),  '/....  '  m |  Sa  ,  ,  iMitii.  in. i 

told  (isil'j),  A  Tour  round  fngi /  il>7ci,.  Hid  ,,,,! 

London  (2  vols.,  l*:;;-7i).  I ',•„,. I ;•„,,  J,,,,, „.,/,,  tilt,\  //,. 
torii-nl  mid  Lri/i-ndttri/  Iliillnd*  mid  Sninjt  (1876). 

Thorn  Creek,  tp.,  Whitley Ind.     I1.  I 

Thorn'dike,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.     1'.  7.10. 

Thorntlikc,  p.-v.,  llampden  co.,  Moss. 

Tliorndikc  tiii:  ,i:..i  IJI-IM  v  i.  b.  in  lloston  about  1825; 
graduated  at  llanard  ISI7;  studied  art  in  Paris;  nc-ttli-d 
at  Newport.  R.  I.,  and  den, ted  himself  to  landscape  paint- 
ing.  Among  hi-  I.e-t  Ln.nvn  productions  are  A'lrani  in 
(.'i-atrat  l'nrk  and  Tin  H',iy,ldi-  Inn. 

Thorndike  (ISIIAKL),  b.  at  Dcrerly,  Mau.,  in    17.7: 
received  a  common-school  education;   was  cominU- 
eaplain  of   the   privateer  Warren    Oct.  30,   1776;    II 
quently  acquired  wealth  by  commerce  with  China  an 
East  Indies  and  by  niuniifai-iiin"  ;  was  a  mcml,rr  of  the 
convention  that  framed  tho  Federal  Constitution  ;  settled  at 
Boston  1810,  and  in  1818  presented  to  Harvard  I'nmTsiiv 
the  valuable  library  of  Prof.  Ebcling  of  Hamburg.     D.  at 
Boston  May  10,  1832. 

Thome,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  729. 

Thorn'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co.,  111.  P.  of  T.  301 ; 
of  tp.  2222. 

Thornton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Qrafton  co.,  N.  II.     P.  840. 

Thornton  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Clapham,  Surrey.  England, 
in  1810 ;  entered  the  civil  service  of  tho  East  India  Com- 
pany at  an  early  age;  spent  many  years  in  tho  India 
House,  London,  from  which  ho  retired  1860  with  the  deco- 
ration of  commander  of  tho  Bath.  Author  of  India,  it* 
State  nnd  fronpectt  (1835),  Cliajitert  on  the  Modern  llintun/ 
of  flrititk  fndia  (1839),  ffitton  of  the  Dritinh  Empire  I'M 
India  (6  vols.,  1841-45;  3d  ed.  1862),  A  Gazetteer  af  the 
Countries  adjacent  to  India  on  tin'  Xorth-west  (2  vols.,  1844), 
and  A  (lazetteer  of  fndia  (4  vols.,  1854;  2d  ed.,  1  vol.,  1857). 
He  edited  William  Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce  (2d  ed. 
1825),  and  wrote  most  of  the  articles  upon  India  in  tho  8th 
ed.  ( 1853-60)  of  the  Encyclopedia  flr'tannica. 

Thornton  (Sir  EDWARD),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  about  1820,  »on 
of  Hon.  Edward  Thornton,  British  minister  in  Portugal, 
who  for  services  rendered  the  government  of  that  country 
was  created  count  of  Casilhas  in  the  Portuguese  nobility; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1842  as  attach6  at  Turin  ; 
became  paid  attache  in  Mexico  1845,  and  secretary  of  lega- 
tion there  1851 ;  rendered  valuable  unofficial  services  in 
facilitating  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupo 
Hidalgo  1848:  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Buenos  Ayrcs 
1852-53;  appointed  charg£  d'affaires  to  Uruguay  1854; 
also  commissioned  to  Paraguay,  which  country  he  repeat- 
edly visited:  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  1859;  en- 
voy to  Brazil  1865-67,  and  in  Dec.,  1867,  appointed  envoy 
to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  still  remains  (1876);  knighted  Aug. 
9,  1870;  a  member  of  the  joint  high  commission  on  the 
Alabama  claims  1871 ;  a  privy  councillor  1871 ;  arbitrator 
of  tho  Mexican  and  American  claims  commission  1873, 
and  participated  in  the  Centennial  ceremonies  at  Phila- 
delphia July  4,  1876. 

Thornton  (HARRY  I.),  b.  in  Virginia;  removed  in  early 
life  to  Kentucky.  He  removed  to  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  and  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  resided  in  Mobile  and 
in  Eutaw,  Ala.,  and  was  a  successful  lawyer.  Mr.  Fillmore 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  of  California  land-titles  in 
185.1,  a  few  years  after  which  he  died.— His  brother,  COL. 
JAMES  0.  TIIORXTON  of  Tuscaloosa,  was  secretary  of  state 
of  Alabama  1824-34. 

Thornton  (.TAMES  S.),TT.S.N,b.Feb.25,lS27,in  \ew 
Hampshire;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  15, 
1841 ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  commander  ir 
captain  in  1872;  was  executive  ofBcer  of  Farragut  s 
ship  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  the  passage  of  \ 
burg,  and  executive  officer  of  the  Kearsargc  when  she  cap- 
tured the  Alabama.    D.May  14, 1875.    Capt.  Thornton  was 
an  officer  of  great  gallantry  and  a  prime  seaman,  highly  con 
mended  by  Farragut,  and  thus  spoken  of  by  I  apt. 
in  his  official  report  of  June  20.  1864  :  "  I  feel  it  due 
executive  officer,  Lieut.-Com.  Thornton,  who  superintend 
the  working  of  the  Kcarsarge's  battery,  to  particular 
tion  him  for  an  example  of  coolness  and  encourage, 
the  men  while  fighting,  which  contributed  much  to' 
success  of  the  action."  FOXHALL  A.  PABKE« 

Thornton  (Jonx  Wixr.ATE),  b.  at  Saco,  Me.,  Aug.  12, 
18™  graduated  at  Cambridge  Law  School  1840 ;  w«  one 
of  the  Lndcrs  of  the  New  England  H,stor,c-( >.<"MlW" 
Society,  vice-president  of  the  American  Statist 
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ation  and  of  the  Prince  Publication  Society  ;  contributed 
to  tbc  Historical  Magazine  and  other  periodicals  upon  an- 
tiquarian subjects,  and  was  the  orator  before  the  Genealog- 
icvl  Society  Nov.  21,  1870,  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  compacts  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
Author «f  (Irnraloi/ical  Memairoftlielii/licrt  Fa  mill/  (1850), 
Lift*  of  l*nac  Heath,  ./"/ill  Unifies,  and  lice.  Jnlni  Eliot,  Jr. 
(IS.ill).'  The  Landing  tit  Cape  Anne  (1854),  Ancient  I'cina- 
ijniil  (Portland,  1837).  Pulpit  of  the  American  Smolution 
(1800),  and  Colonial  Schemes  of  Popham  and  Gorges  (1863). 

Thornton  (MATTIIKW),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1714:  came  to 
\VisMsset.  Me.,  in  youth:  received  an  academic  education 
at  Worcester,  Alass..  and  studied  medicine;  accompanied 
Pepperell's  expedition  against  Louisburg  as  a  surgeon 
1745;  became  a  physician  at  Londonderry,  N.  ][.,  and  a 
colonel  of  militia;  was  president  of  the  conventio'n  which 
in  1775  assumed  the  government  of  New  Hampshire ;  took 
his  scat  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  Nov.  -I, 
1770:  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though  ho 
had  not  been  a  member  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  :  was 
afterward  chief-justice  of  Ilillsborough  county,  .judge  of  the 
New  Hampshire  supreme  court,  and  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  anil  of  the  council  (1785).  D.  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  June  24, 1803. 

Thornton  (ROBERT  Jonx),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, about  1758,  son  of  lionnell  (1724-68),  an  author  of 
some  note  ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge ;  studied  medicine 
at  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  and  on  the  Continent;  became 

;hysician  to  the  Marylebone  Dispensary  and  lecturer  on 
otanv  at  Guy's  Hospital.  D.  at  London  Jan.  21,  1837. 
Author  of  The  Phi/osophi/  of  Medicine  (4  vols.,  1796;  5th 
cd.,  5  vols.,  1807),  in  favor  of  the  Brunonian  system;  New 
l/lintnttifiits  of  the  Sexual  SytteM  of  Linnxui  (atlas  folio, 
1799-1807),  with  314  colored  plates,  also  known  as  The 
Temple  of  Flora  ;  and  many  other  works,  chiefly  botanical. 
Thornton  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1787;  bo- 
came  connected  with  the  London  Times  in  1825;  was  re- 
porter of  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  maritime 
courts,  having  drawn  up  for  forty  years  the  famous  law- 
reports  headed  "  Notes  of  Cases,"  and  for  twenty  years 
prepared  the  summaries  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  was  a  high  authority  on  East  Indian  affairs, 
and  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  and  other  reviews.  D. 
in  London  Mar.  25,  1866.  Author  of  a  History  of  C/ihia 
(1S44),  a  History  of  the  Pitnjaub  and  of  the  Sikht  (3  vola., 
1846),  and  other  works. 

Thornton  (THOMAS  C.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Dumfries,  Va.,  Oct. 
12, 1794.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Thornton,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  who  emigrated  to  America 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  became  a  firm  friend 
of  Washington ;  ho  devoted  his  property  to  the  cause  of 
independence.  Ho  graduated  in  Dumfries,  and  began  ta 
preach  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  father,  being 
a  High  Churchman,  at  first  opposed  his  preaching,  but 
finally  consented,  and  furnished  him  a  horse  and  saddle- 
bags, and  in  1813  he  entered  the  Baltimore  conference  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  and  in  1841  was  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi conference  to  take  charge  of  Old  Centenary  Col- 
lege. From  some  misunderstanding,  in  1845  he  left  the 
Methodist  and  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
continuing  to  preach,  but  not  submitting  to  reordination, 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  uninterrupted  apostolical  suc- 
cession. In  1850  ho  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  in  1853  with  the  Mississippi  con- 
ference, in  communion  with  which  he  died  (Mar.  23,  I860). 
His  principal  works  are  Theological  Colloquies  and  Slavery 
ai  it  i»  in  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Channing. 

T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Thornton  (Sir  WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  about  1775; 
entered  the  British  army  as  ensign  1 796 ;  became  major  1806; 
was  appointed  military  secretary  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor-general  of  Canada  Aug.,  1807;  returned  to  Eng- 
land 1811 ;  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  war  and  Welling- 
ton's campaign  in  Southern  France  1813-14;  commanded 
the  light  brigade  and  advance  of  Gen.  Ross's  expedition 
up  the  Chesapeake  May,  1814;  was  severely  wounded  and 
made  prisoner  at  Bladensburg;  was  exchanged  for  Com- 
modore Barney;  commanded  the  advance  of  the  British 
army  sent  against  New  Orleans  in  October,  and  the  detached 
corps  which  operated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815,  when  he  was 
again  severely  wounded ;  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  1838.  D.  at  Stanhope  Lodge,  near  Hanwell,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  6,  1840. 

Thornton  (WILLIAM  THOMAS),  b.  at  Burnham.  Buck- 
inghamshire, England.  Feb.  14, 1813,  son  of  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, president  of  the  Levant  Company's  establishment  at 
Constantinople,  by  his  wife,  an  Armenian  lady;  educated 
in  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Ockbrook,  near"  Derby ;  re-  I 


sided  with  a  cousin  who  was  auditor-general  at  Malta  1827- 
30;  was  secretary  to  the  British  consul-general  at  Constan- 
tinople 1830-35:  was  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  London, 
from  1836  to  1856,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
public  works  department  of  that  office,  and  in  1858  became 
secretary  for  public  works  in  the  India  Office,  a  post  lie  still 
(1876)  holds.  Author  of  (trcr-J'opulation  and  its  Jfetucdi/ 
(1845),  A  Plea  for  Peasant  Pm/irietnn  (1848  ;  2d  cd.  1S7:)':. 
Zohrah,  and  other  Poems  (1854),  The  Siege  of  Silistria,  a 
l''»'iu  (1854),  Modern  Manichtr.isrn,  and  other  Poems  ( 1856), 
Old-fashioned  Kthics  and  Common-Sense  Metaphysics,  and 
On  Labor,  its  Rightful  Dues  and  Wrongful  Claims  (2d  ed. 
1869). 
Thorn'town,  tp.,  Blackford  co.,  Ind.  P.  1526. 

Thorntown*  p.-v.,  Boone  co.,  Ind.,  has  a  national 
bank  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Thorn'well  (.TAMKS  HENLEY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Marlborougb  district,  S.  C.,  Dec.  9,  1812;  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College,  Columbia,  1831 ;  studied  and 
taught  till  the  summer  of  1834,  when  he  spent  some 
weeks  at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  was  set- 
tled over  a  small  Presbyterian  church  in  Lancaster,  S.  C., 
June  12,  1835;  took  the  professorship  of  logic  and  belles 
lettres  in  South  Carolina  College  in  Jan.,  1838;  resigned  to 
take  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Columbia 
in  1840;  in  1841  went  back  to  the  college  as  chaplain  and 
professor  of  sacred  literature  and  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  from  July  to  Dec.,  1851,  was  pastor  of  the  Glebe 
street  church  in  Charleston;  went  back  once  more  to  the 
college,  this  time  to  be  its  president,  in  Jan.,  1852;  in  Is.'ij 
accepted  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia.  D.  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  Aug.  1,  1862.  Ho  visited  Europe  for  health  in  IS  (I, 
and  again  in  1SGO,  returning  to  take  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential part  in  the  struggle  then  just  beginning  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, of  rare  critical  acumen,  and  of  great  personal  mag- 
netism. Besides  many  review  articles  he  published — Ar</n- 
ments  of  Romnnietit  Discussed  and  lief  11  ted  (1845),  Dincoui •*<  H 
on  Truth  (1854),  Our  Hanger  and  o'nr  Duty  (1861),  and  On 
the  State  of  the  Country  (1861).  The  Southern  Quarterly 
Jtevieir,  founded  (1855)  and  edited  by  him,  lived  not  quite 
two  years.  His  Collected  Writing*  were  edited  by  Rev. 
John  B.  Adgcr  (2  vols.,  1874),  and  his  Life  and  Letters  by 
Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1875).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Thor'nycroft  (MARY  Francis),  b.  at  Thornham,  Nor- 
folk, England,  in  1814;  was  a  pupil  of  her  father,  John 
Francis,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  portrait-statues;  married, 
in  1840,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  also  a  sculptor,  and  pupil  of  her 
father;  accompanied  him  to  Rome  1842;  attracted  the  no- 
tice and  enjoyed  the  advice  of  Thorwaldscn,  who  recom- 
mended her  to  Queen  Victoria  when  the  latter  was  in  quest 
of  an  artist  who  should  make  portrait-statues  of  the  royal 
children — a  task  which  she  accomplished  with  great  suc- 
cess, representing  them  in  the  character  of  the  Four  Si-a- 
«on».  Among  her  best-known  works  are  Penelope,  rii/xm-s 
and  his  Dog,  The  Flower-Girl,  Sappho,  The  Sleeping  Child, 
and  a  Girl  Skipping,  the  latter  having  been  much  admired 
in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855. 

Thor'old,  p.-v.,  Welland  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  Wcl- 
land  Canal  and  Great  Western  and  Welland  railways,  4 
miles  S.  of  St.  Catharine's.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Lake  Ontario  and  of  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful region.  It  has  important  quarries,  good  water-power, 
extensive  manufactures,  an  active  trade,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  of  v.  1635;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  v.,  2501. 

Thor'ough-Bagg,  in  music,  the  mode  or  art  of  ex- 
pressing chords  by  means  of  figures  placed  over  or  under  a 
given  bass.  These  figures  indicate  the  harmony  throni/h 
all  the  other  parts,  and  hence  the  name.  Thorough-bass 
may  be  considered  as  the  first  department  in  the  study  of 
harmony.  The  term  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  musical  science.  (See  FIGITRED  BASS.  HAR- 
MONY, and  Music.)  WILLIAM  STAUNTOX. 

Thorpe  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  England  in  1808:  devoted 
himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures;  made  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Edda  (unpublished),  and  received 
a  pension  from  the  British  government.  "D.  at  Chiswick 
July  18.  1870.  He  translated  Rask's  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Tongue  (Copenhagen,  1830;  new  ed.  1865); 
published  Cscdmon's  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  an  English  Transla- 
tion, Notes,  and  a  Verbal  Index  (1832):  The  Anglo-Sa.ron 
Version  of  the  Start/  of  ApoUoilins  of  Tyre,  upon  which  is 
founded  the  Piny  of  Periclet,  with  a  Translation  and  (llus- 
sary  (1834);  Analccta  Anylo-Saxonica,  a  Selection  in  /Vw 
and  Verse  from  Anglo-Kaxon  Authors  of  Various  Ages,  with 
a  Glossary  (Oxford,  1834;  3d  cd.  1868);  Libri  Psaliiiorum 
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Vi:ri'i>  Anti'jiia  I.oliii",  '•«'"  Paraphruni  A*glo-Sax<m(ca, 
etc.  (ln:i.'ij:  -liinVii<  l.airn  oiid  lii'titiil't  i,f  Knylauil,  en- 
,,,-tnl  under  tlic  Anylo-Saj-on  King*  from  Kthtlbrrt  to  I'a- 

nnt,  icii/'  »n  SnglM  Triiunliition  of  the  Saxon  (London, 
folio  IS  10):  The  Il"l'i  '/"»/></«  in  Anglo-Saxon,  edited  from 

t!,,;  Original  .»/>'.  (Oxford,  1*12;  new  cd.  IMS;  New  York, 
Utt)}  Codex  Kjii»iiru*!»,a  Collection  of  Auylo-tfaj-on  I'o- 
eiru,  et'\,  iriili  Knidi*h  Traimlatiun  and  A'ote*  1 1  S  12  )  ;  Tin 
Homiliei  of  tin-  Anglo-Saxon  Clnin-li,  /•<<•.,  n-iili  mi  Kin/i;*/! 

Version  (2  vols..   ISI3-  Hi)  :     The  History  of  Ku;,l,,i,<l   «„,!.,• 

ilir  .\n,ilo. S'u-oii  Kiny«,  trantlaled  from  tin-  Hmnon  of  l>r. 

J     M    'l.iioin  iilnri/,    irilli    Addition*    mi'l    I'lH-rti-tioH*    by    Ihr. 

Author   and.    Tramlatnr  (2    vols.,   1845;    new  cd.   ls:,7]: 

t'loreutii  Wi'loniieimi*  t'hi-oiiii-ou  (2  vols.,  1848-49)  ;  .\oi-th 
ern  Mythology,  fir..  eom/,i/,  ,1  from  Oriylnal  nail  olhi-r  Sonn-r* 
(3  vol's.,  isii  :  new  cd.  1883);  Yale-Tide  ,SW/Y»,  a  Collet 
tiou  of  S.-ondin, a-: tin  Tiili'ii  niul  Tradition*  (W&S) ;  l',mi;\ 
Life  of  Alfred  I  If-  0re«rt  (1854)  ;  Tim  Anglo-Saxon  /'.,.•„,« 
,,f  lleoirn/f.  irilli  a  Literal  Triintlxtinii,  \ole*.  nail  (!/»miary 
(Oxford,  1855);  Liippenbcrg'*  I/intory  of  England  unili-r 
Ik,-  .\ornian  Kini.ii  (1S57);  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
ueeori/imi  in  the  uevcral  Oriyinal  Author/lien  (London,  2 
vols.,  l.siil);  Hi/iloiniiturliim  Auglicnm  Alai  Saxonici,  a 
i'ol/eeiioii  of  Kinjliih  Charters,  etc.  (1865). 

Thorpe  (Joiix),  b.  in  England  about  1510;  was  the 
chief  introducer,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Elizabethan"  style  of  domestic  architecture,  having 
built  Kirby  House,  Northamptonshire,  1570,  Burlcigh, 
Holdonby,  Audley  Knd,  Giddy  Hall,  Ampthill,  the  Strand 
front  of  Somerset  House,  Longford  Castle,  Ireland,  Holland 
House  (1607),  and  many  others.  The  particulars  of  his 
life  anil  date  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

Thorpe  (THOMAS  BANGS),  b.  at  Wcstficld,  Mass.,  Mar. 
1, 1815;  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middlctown, 
Conn.;  studied  art;  travelled  in  the  South-west,  and  re- 
filled at  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  1836  to  1853;  edited  a  Whig 
papi-r  there  several  years ;  raised  volunteers  for  the  Mex- 
ican war.  and  proceeded  to  Northern  Mexico  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Gen.  Taylor  after  the  capture  of  Matamoras ; 
was  the  writer  of  the  first  newspaper  correspondence  nar- 
rating military  events  on  the  frontier ;  published  Our  Army 
,,n  III,'  llio  Grande  (1846)  and  Our  Army  at  Monterey  (1847) ; 
was  an  active  political  speaker  in  the  campaign  of  1848; 
became  known,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Tom  Owen,  the 
lice-Hunter,"  as  the  writer  of  a  scries  of  talcs  of  Western 
life,  including  My*trrie*  of  the  Backwoods  (1846)  and  The 
If;,-,-  ,,f  ilir  liee-Hunter  (New  York,  1843);  settled  in  New 
York  in  1853,  devoting  himself  alternately  to  literary  and 
artistic  pursuits;  has  contributed  to  Harper'*  and  Blnck- 
Kiioil'n  Mai/milieu ;  was  editor  of  the  Spirit  nf  the  Time* 
and  other  periodicals;  published  Linda  Wei**,  an  Aiito- 
bio./r.ij,!,:,  (1854),  A  Voice  to  America  (1855),  and  other 
works,  and  is  writing  (1876)  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  American  artists.  His  best-known  painting, 
Niayara  a*  it  in,  was  produced  in  1860.  He  was  city  sur- 
veyor of  New  Orleans  during  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Butler  (1862-63). 

Thorpe  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  about  1350 ;  received 
a  good  education:  became  a  priest;  preached  the  doctrines 
of  Wycliflo  for  twenty  years  from  1336  ;  was  imprisoned  in 
Saltwood  Castle,  Kent,  as  a  "  Lollard,"  1407,  and  examine:! 
before  Archbishop  Arundel,  then  lord  chancellor,  July  3 
of  that  year.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  Examination, 
which  was  widely  circulated,  and  was  condemned  by  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  so  late  as  1530.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Thorpe  is  unknown.  His  Examination,  which 
mav  be  found  in  Foxo's  Hook  of  Martyrs  and  in  Dr.  C. 
Wordsworth's  Ecelciia*tical  Biographies,  is  elegantly  writ- 
ten, and  is  of  great  value  as  a  picture  of  English  society 
and  manners  in  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  trustworthy  summary  of  Lollard  doctrines. 

Thorwuld'sen(  ALBERT  [BERTHELlKb.  at  Copenhagen 
Nov.  19,  1770.  His  father,  Gottschalk  Thorwaldscn,  a  na- 
tive of  Iceland,  was  a  wood-carver  and  poor,  but  his  an- 
cestry, there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  of  the  noblest,  run- 
ning back  to  the  old  Danish  kings.  He  followed  his 
father's  calling,  having  no  taste  for  any  other,  though  with 
little  enthusiasm  for  that,  and  soon  excelled  him  in  his 
humble  art.  His  schooling  was  short  and  unprofitable 
until  ho  was  sent  to  the  free  school  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Copenhagen.  There,  at  the  ago  of  seventeen,  a  bas- 
relief  of  Cupid  reposing  gained  the  silver  medal ;  at 
twenty  a  sketch  of  Hcliodoru*  dricrn  from  the  Temple 
gained  the  small  gold  medal ;  two  years  later  he  drew  the 
grand  prize,  which  entitled  him  to  receive  the  royal  pen- 
sion, available  for  five  years,  beginning  in  1796.  In  Mar., 
1797,  he  arrived  in  Rome.  The  first  years  there  were  dis- 
appointing. The  country  was  disturbed  by  war,  and  his 
unaided  resources  wore  unequal  to  his  support.  He  was 
about  returning  home  when  his  model  of  Jtison,  which 


anova  praised,  attracted  the  admiration  of  an  Kn_-U-h 
oiinoisseur,  Thomas  Hope,  who  gave  the 
ion  to  execute  it  in  marble.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
^reat  career.  Other  pieew  followed ;  1'i-  t.unc  incir.i-c  I  ; 
.he  crown  prince  of  Denmark  held  out  brilliant  in  i 
ncnts  to  return  to  his  natix  c  city,  which,  In  it  1'or  pn  -MM;; 
engagements,  he  would  hi'\f  \ ichlcd  to.  The  A<l"ui»,  In 
gun  in  1808,  was  not  tini.-hcil  until  ls:;_'.  It  is  the  only 
me  of  Thorwaldsen's  statues  which  was  entirely  carved  by 
lis  own  hands.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  statues  of  modern 
triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  brought 
against  Thorwaldscn  in  bin  lifetime,  that  he  could  not 
work  in  marble.  "Not  work  in  marble!"  he  said.  "Tie 
ny  hands  behind  my  hack,  and  I  will  hew  out  a  .-• 
with  my  tcctd!"  The  famous  bas-relief,  The  Ti'inmplntl 
'/  .1  /'  '  oji</<  /•  in!,,  Hxt.ifl',:,,  which  ha.s  been  twice 
execute  I  in  marble  and  engraved  in  a  feries.  of  plates, 
•<•',! 'I. rated  Napoleon's  entry  into  Koine  in  1S12.  The  fa- 
niliar  bas-reliefs  Xiyht  and  Morniny  were  modelled  in 
1815,  it  is  said  in  a  single  lay  of  mental  depression,  to 
which  the  artist  was  subject.  The  Venn*  \'i-  it  iV  1 1M 11-10) 
vnd  the  Mm-m-if  ( 1818)  arc,  with  the  Ad'nii*  just  nun 
tioned,  his  most  perfect  works.  In  1819,  Thorwaldsen 
revisited  Copenhagen;  was  received  with  demonstrations 
of  wild  joy  ;  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Charlottcnburg, 
and  welcomed  in  triumph  by  the  chief  cities  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Austria  as  he  visited  them  on  his  way  buck 
to  Rome.  The  well-known  groups  of  Cliritt  and  the  Ticetre 
Apo*llc*  and  John  the  liaptint  prcaehiny  were  completed 
in  1838  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Copenhagen. 
Another  visit  to  his  native  city,  where  he  meant  to  make 
bis  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  delightful  and  lion oraWc 
as  his  position  was,  was  cut  short  by  the  uncongenial  cli- 
mate. In  1811  he  went  back  to  Italy,  stayed  a  year,  then 
went  to  Copenhagen,  intending  to  remain  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart  Mar.  21, 
1844.  He  was  buried  with  royal  honors  in  the  cathedral 
church.  Funeral  honors  were  paid  him  in  Rome  and 
Berlin;  tributes  of  respect  were  rendered  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Thorwaldsen  died  rich.  He  was  never  married, 
but  by  a  Roman  girl  he  had  one  daughter,  who  was  re- 
spectably married  and  handsomely  provided  for.  The 
chief  part  of  his  fortune  was  left  as  a  perpetual  endow- 
ment for  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  raised 
round  his  grave,  and  contains  all  his  works.  Thor- 
raldsen's  fame  in  his  own  land  and  abroad,  while  he 
lived,  was  immense.  It  was  aided  by  attractive  private 
gifts — great  personal  beauty,  charm  of  manner,  sweet- 
ness, simplicity  and  heartiness  of  disposition,  accom- 
panied by  generosity  to  the  poor.  The  best  nnd  most 
accessible  works  on  Thorwnldsrn  are  Thiclc.  J.  M.,  tlior- 
waldsen*  liiographic  (4  vols.,  Copenhagen,  18M-56;  Am. 
ed.,  translated  by  Prof.  Paul  C.  Sinding,  New  York, 
I.  G.  Unnevehr,  1869);  THaruiiiltlfcn,  *a  Vie  el  urn  Ohm, 
par  Eugene  Plon,  with  two  etchings  and  thirty-live  wood- 
cuts (Paris,  1867;  Am.  cd.  Boston,  1874,  with  the  wood- 
cuts of  the  Paris  ed.).  Thorwaldscn's  works  arc  very 
numerous — 205  as  mentioned  by  Thiclc,  the  chief  authority. 
They  are  of  all  dimensions  and  of  every  variety  of  theme, 
secular  and  religious,  classical  and  Christian.  Nearly 
every  great  city  from  Rome  to  Copenhagen  contains  some- 
thing—statues, single  qr  in  groups,  bas-reliefs  of  nearly 
every  description,  monuments  funereal  or  commemorative, 
equestrian  statues,  pieces  for  the  gallery  and  the  public 
square.  0.  B.  FROTH. XGIU«. 

Thoth.     See  HERMES  TRISMEGISTITS. 
Thou,  de  (JACQUES  AUGUSTS),  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  8, 1553; 
studied  law  at  Orleans,  afterward  under  Cujacius  » 
lence,  where  ho  made  the  acquaintance  of  Scalijer ;  trai 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland  ;  returned  to  1  ans 
and  was  made  councillor  to  the  Parliament  in  1MB,  co 
illorofstatein  1588,  vice-president  of  the  Parliamei 
;eener  of  the  Royal  Library  in  1594.     Henry  1 
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THOUAR— THREE   BODIES,  PROBLEM   OF. 


Thouar  (PIETRO),  b.  at  Florence  in  1809;  labored 
earnestly  with  Lambruschini  to  promote  popular  and  cle- 
incntiiry  instruction  in  Tuscany,  and  he  was  himself  a 
model  teacher  as  well  as  an  attractive  writer  for  children. 
D.  in  181)1.  Among  his  works  the  following  are  still  read 
in  the  Italian  schools:  II  Libra  del  Fanciulletto,  Letture 
Gradual!,  La  Corsa  sul  Mare,  Saijijiit  dl  Itacconti,  Nuoi-i 
Jfnccouti  per  la  Gioventfl,  Itacconti  Popolai-i,  Letture  di 
Famii/lia,  and  others  with  similar  titles. 
Thouars.  See  DUPETIT-THOUARS. 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  See  ARABIAN  NIGHTS, 
by  .T.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Thousand  Islands,  The,  are  in  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  are  all  included  in  the  40  miles  next  below  Lake  On- 
tario. The  islands  are  partly  in  Canada  and  partly  in 
Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  cos.,  N.  Y.  Their  number  is 
reported  to  exceed  1800.  The  Thousand  Islands  have  be- 
come a  favorite  summer  resort,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  and  diversified  beauty. 

Thought,  Train  of.  Sec  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS,  by 
C.  P.  KRAUTH,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Thra'ce  was  in  ancient  geography  the  name  of  that  part 
of  modern  Turkey  which  lies  between  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Struma,  and  the  Danube.  It  was  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  unknown  descent,  whose  savage  and 
barbarous  character  was  proverbial;  one  king  put  out  the 
eyes  of  his  six  sons  for  disobedience,  and  another  trans- 
fixed his  prisoners  of  war.  The  Thracians  bought  their 
wives  and  sold  their  children.  When  a  man  died,  his  wives 
contested  with  one  another  as  to  which  had  been  best  be- 
loved by  him,  and  she  in  whose  favor  the  case  was  decided 
was  with  great  congratulations  slain  by  her  nearest  male 
kinsman  on  her  husband's  grave.  They  lived  exclusively 
by  plunder  and  robbery.  Along  the  coasts  the  Greeks  had 
planted  several  colonies — as,  for  instance,  Byzantium,  Cal- 
lipolis,  and  Abdero — and  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Thracians  began  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  but 
without  exercising  any  great  influence.  They  were  con- 
quered by  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and  Thrace  passed  from 
Macedonia  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  old  myths 
said  that  Orpheus  and  the  Muses  came  from  Thrace,  and 
gome  ingenuity  and  much  stupidity  have  been  at  work  to 
solve  the  question  how  the  originators  of  the  Greek  civil- 
ization could  have  come  from  the  most  barbarous  nation 
of  the  ancient  world. 
Thrale.  See  PIOZZI. 

Thrash'er,  a  name  applied  in  different  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  to  the  species  of  Turdidse  or  thrush-like  birds  be- 
longing to  the  genera  Oreoscoptea  and  Jfarporhynchua. 
These  have  a  more  or  less  long  and  decurved  bill,  which  is 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  notched  near  the  tip,  rather  short  and 
concave  wings,  and  the  tarsi  scutcllate  anteriorly.  Oreoscop- 
tes  is  distinguished  by  its  wings,  which  arc  decidedly  long- 
er than  the  tail,  the  nearly  even  tail,  and  the  slightly-notched 
moderate  bill.  Jlarporhynchus  has  the  wings  decidedly 
shorter  than  the  tail,  the  tail  long  and  graduated,  and  the 
bill  not  notched  and  diversiform,  but  generally  quite  elon- 
gated and  decurved.  The  color  is  rather  plain,  generally 
brownish  or  ash  above,  whitish  or  spotted  on  the  breast. 
The  species  are  the  sage  thrasher  or  mountain  mocker 
(0.  montanus),  the  brown  thrasher  (H.  ru/iu),  Cape  St. 
Lucas  thrasher  (H.  cinereus),  gray  curve-bill  thrasher  (H. 
curvirostris),  California  thrasher  (H.  redieivm),  and  rod- 
vented  thrasher  (H.  crissalis). 

Thrashing.  See  THRESHING  MACHINERY. 
Thrasybu'lus,  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
democratic  party  in  Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  celebrated  general,  but  after  the 
surrender  of  Athens  to  Lysander  and  the  establishment  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  he  was  banished,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Thebes.  The  violent  measures,  however,  insti- 
tuted in  Athens  by  the  oligarchical  government  provoked 
him  so  much  that  with  a  small  band  he  invaded  Attica  and 
seized  the  fortress  of  Phyle,  where  he  was  speedily  rein- 
forced by  other  exiles  and  by  the  discontented  democrats. 
Four  days  afterward  he  descended  into  the  Pirarns  and  took 
a-strong  position  on  the  hill  of  Munychia,  whence  neither 
the  thirty  tyrants,  nor  the  ten  who  succeeded  them,  were 
able  to  expel  him.  The  oligarchs  now  called  on  Lysander 
to  blockade  the  Piraeus  and  attack  it  from  the  sea,  but  the 
exiles  were  saved  from  this  danger  by  the  rivalry  between 
Lysander  and  Pausanias.  The  latter  brought  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  parties  in  Athens.  Thra- 
sybulus  and  the  exiles  entered  the  city,  a  general  amnesty 
was  granted,  and  a  democratic  government  established 
again,  though  in  a  modified  form  (403  B.  c.).  In  390, 
Thrasybulus  was  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus, 
in  Cilicia,  who  fell  upon  him  in  his  tent  during  the  night. 
Thrasymenus  Lnous.  See  PERUGIA,  LAKE  OF. 


Thread- Worm,  the  English  name  for  the  Nema- 
toids.  See  NEMATELMIA. 

Threatening  Letters.     See  THREATS. 

Threats,  in  law,  are  oral  or  written  menaces  of  injury 
to  the  property,  character,  person,  or  life  of  one  individual, 
made  by  another  under  such  circumstances  that  they  be- 
come criminal.  A  threat  made  with  a  spei-ial  evil  intent, 
aggravated  in  its  nature  and  form,  and  tending  to  produce 
mental  disquietude,  is  an  offence,  at  least  a  misdemeanor, 
and  sometimes  a  felony.  If,  however,  the  menace  be  sim- 
ply an  outbreak  of  anger  without  a  special  evil  intent,  and 
with  no  evidence  of  malice — such  as  a  mere  threat  to  as- 
sault or  to  commit  some  other  breach  of  the  peace — the 
person  making  it  will  be  bound  over  with  sureties  to  keep 
the  peace.  A  common  example  of  the  former  class  is  a 
threatening  letter,  message,  or  other  communication  sent 
or  made  with  an  intent  to  extort  money,  ordinarily  known 
as  "black-mailing."  The  threat  itself  may  be  to  expose  a 
prior  wrong,  real  or  simulated,  to  sue,  and  the  like.  If  the 
purpose  be  to  extort  money  by  holding  the  menace  over  the 
victim's  head,  the  offence  is  committed.  This  whole  sub- 
ject, including  the  nature  and  form  of  the  threat  itself,  its 
intent  and  circumstances,  in  order  that  it  shall  be  an  in- 
dictable offence,  is  now  minutely  regulated  by  statutes  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
menace  must  be  of  a  nature  calculated  to  affect  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  firmness,  but  the  criterion  thus 
stated  has  reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  wrong 
menaced,  and  not  to  its  probable  effect  upon  the  particular 
individual  against  whom  it  is  directed. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Three  Bodies,  Problem  of.  The  discovery  of  the 
law  of  universal  gravitation  by  Newton  reduced  the  ques- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  planets  to  one  of  almost  pure 
mathematics.  Newton  himself  was  able  to  show,  by  a 
rigorous  but  intricate  geometrical  demonstration,  that  if 
two  bodies  like  the  sun  and  a  planet  attracted  each  other  with 
a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  mutual  distance, 
they  would  each  describe  a  conic  section  around  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.  The  planet  being  very  small 
relatively  to  the  sun,  this  common  centre  of  gravity  would 
be  very  near  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  planet  might 
therefore  be  said  to  describe  a  conic  section  around  the 
sun.  It  was  thus  shown  that,  considering  only  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  upon  the  planets,  each  planet  would  revolve 
in  an  ellipse  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  which  was 
Kepler's  first  law  of  planetary  motion.  But  since  each 
planet  is  attracted  by  all  the  other  planets,  as  well  as  by 
the  sun,  this  motion  in  an  ellipse  represents  not  the  mathe- 
matical truth,  but  only  an  approximation  to  the  real 
motion.  Hence,  mathematicians  were  led  to  propound  the 
problem,  more  general  than  that  solved  by  Newton  :  Three 
bodies  being  projected  in  apace  with  any  velocity  and  in  any 
direction  whatever,  and  then  left  to  their  mutual  attraction, 
to  Jind  the  motion  of  each  of  them  during  all  time.  The 
general  and  complete  solution  of  this  problem  was  found 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  mathematical  analysis,  for  the 
reason  that  the  curves  described  by  the  several  bodies 
would  be  so  irregular,  subject  to  such  constant  variation, 
and  changing  so  greatly  according  to  the  masses  of  the 
bodies,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  them  by  any 
mathematical  formula.  It  was,  however,  possible  to  find 
certain  general  laws  to  which  the  motion  would  be  subject. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  bodies  would  always 
move  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity.  Certain 
relations  were  found  to  subsist  between  the  masses  of  the  ' 
bodies,  their  distance  apart,  and  their  velocities,  and  cer- 
tain great  principles  established  relating  to  secular  changes 
as  well  as  to  the  real  permanence  and  stability  of  the  solar 
system.  (See  LAGRANGE.) 

But  all  this  did  not  suffice  to  determine  completely  the 
motion  of  any  one  body.  In  consequence  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  general  solution,  the  efforts  of  mathema- 
ticians have  generally  been  directed,  not  to  the  general 
problem,  but  to  two  special  cases  of  it  which  occur  in 
the  solar  system.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  that  of  the 
motion  of  two  planets  around  the  sun,  in  which  the 
masses  of  the  bodies  are  very  small  compared  with  that 
of  the  sun,  while  their  motion  takes  place  in  nearly  cir- 
cular orbits.  The  deviations  of  each  planet  from  the 
average  ellipse  in  which  it  would  move  if  not  attracted 
by  the  other,  then  admit  of  being  determined  with  any 
required  degree  of  accuracy,  though  not  with  mathemat- 
ical rigor.  The  actual  problem  of  planetary  motion  is, 
however,  not  simply  that  of  three  bodies,  or  two  planets, 
but  of  nine  bodies,  there  being  eight  large  planets.  But 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  any  number  of  planets 
involves  no  greater  mathematical  difficulties  than  are  en- 
countered in  the  case  of  two,  though  the  labor  of  the  nu- 
merical solution  is  immensely  greater.  The  other  special 


TIIREK  KINOS— THRESHING  MACHINERY. 


ia  that  of  tho  motion  <>f  tho  moon  around  tin'  earth. 

till'  influence  of   tlio  attraction  of   tile   sun  as  well    us 

i, I' that  "I1  the  earth.    Thia  1«  a  more  complicated  ease  than 

that  "f  planetary  motion,  becau-o  while  I  In-  moon  revolves 
round  the  earth,  both  tin-  carlh  ami  moon  revolve  together 
around  tin1  sun.  But  by  the  researches  of  llanscn  an<l 
I)r!aimav  this  difficult  problem  of  the  moon's  motion  luis 
hri-ri  solved  with  tho  sumo  degree  of  accuracy  as  that  of 
planetary  motion. 

Tho  efforts  of  several  generations  of  mathematicians 
tho  middle  of  tho  last  century  ha\c  resulted  in  tho 
general  piohlems  of  planetary  and  lunar  motion  being  ren- 
dered comparatively  Mmple  IVoin  a  purely  mathematical 
point  of  view.  lint  the  problem  of  actually  calculating 
the  fn, -nnil:.'  m-  icssarj  to  iletermine  the  motion  of  any  one 
phiin't  is  one  of  immense  labor,  the  increasecl  uecura.-y  <1< 
niandcd  hy  nioilern  astronomy  having  more  than  made  up 
I'.ir  tho  greater  aimpllclty  of  the  melhoda  now  used.  Tho 
reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  lahor  involved  from  the 
le  statement  that  the  algebraic  formula'  by  which  De- 
liiuiuiy  represents  tho  position  of  tho  moon  occupy  120 
•Ito  pages.  S.  NEWCOMD. 

Three  Kings.     See  EPIPHANY. 

Three  Mile,  tp.,  Barn  well  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1087. 

Three  Mile  Hay,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y. 

Throe  Oaks,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Michigan  Central  11.  R.  P.  of  v.  499:  of  tp.  1316. 

Three  Rivers  [Fr.  Troit  Jiicilren],  city  and  port  of 
entry,  eap.  of  St.  Maurice  co.  and  of  the  district  of  Three 
Khers,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  DO  miles  above  Quebec  and  90  miles 
below  .Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Maurice, 
from  whieh  vast  amounts  of  lumber  arc  afforded  to  the 
commerce  of  Three  Rivers.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop,  has  a  splendid  cathedral,  a  college,  an 
•my,  '1  convents,  a  hospital,  a  tri-weekly,  a  semi- 
wreklv,  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  5  churches,  a  court- 
house, jail,  gasworks,  and  5  fire  companies.  Lumber,  iron, 
ami  brick  are  largely  manufactured  and  exported.  A 
brunch  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway  terminates  at  Doucctt's, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  which  point 
ferryboats  ply  regularly.  P.  8414. 

Three  Rivers,  p.-v.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  28  miles 
S.  of  Kalamazoo,  at  the  crossing  of  Kalamazoo  division 
of  .Michigan  Southern  and  Air-line  division  of  Michigan 
i  c  ii Hal  R.  R.,  on  St.  Joseph  River,  has  0  churches,  2  union 
M-hooIs,  '.\  ilouring-mills,  4  pump-factories,  2  foundries,  1 
threshing-machine  factory,  1  paper-mill,  2  planing-mills 
and  lumber-factories,  2  cigar-factories,  2  newspaper  and 
job-printing  offices,  4  hotels,  magnetic  bath-house,  2  na- 
tional banks,  domestic,  British,  and  German  money-order 
post-office:  in  all,  175  places  of  miscellaneous  business  and 
stores.  Buildings  mainly  brick,  and  now;  deals  largely  in 
pi'|ipermiut  oil  and  wheat,  the  products  of  the  country. 
The  town  and  surroundings  are  beautiful,  and  population 
and  business  increasing.  P.  1189. 

WII.BER  II.  CHITE,  PUB.  "THREE  RIVERS  REPORTER. " 

Three  Rivers  Point,  v.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  43. 

Three  Springs,  p.-v.  and  b.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
P.  189. 

Thresher,  a  name  frequently  given  to  tho  Alopias 
nil/K-n,  otherwise  called  Fox  SHARK  (which. see). 

Thresh'ing  Machinery.  Threshing  is  the  separation 
of  irrain  from  the  straw,  as  winnowing  is  the  separation  of 
threshed  grain  from  the  chaff.  There  are  two  methods  of 
threshing — one  by  blows  which  beat  out  the  grain  ;  the 
other  by  a  kind  of  trituration  which  breaks  its  hold  on  the 
The  former  appears  to  have  been  developed  from 
tho  latter.  The  earliest  method  of  threshing  was  doubtless 
that  of  treading  the  grain  to  and  fro  by  horses  or  oxen — a 
method  still  in  common  use  on  the  small  farms  in  our  own 
country  and  elsewhere,  especially  for  buckwheat,  and  not- 
ably for  clover.  Another  ancient  method  still  in  use  in  the 
Orient,  but  probably  nowhere  else,  is  that  of  drawing  a  sled 
:md  forth  over  the  unthreshed  straw.  The  primitive 
method  of  boating  out  the  grain  was  by  means  of  a  flail, 
an  Implement  comprising  a  staff  wielded  by  the  thresher, 
and  having  at  one  end  a  swingle  shorter,  thicker,  and 
heavier  than  the  staff,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  flex- 
ible thong.  The  flail  is  uniformly  used  to  this  day  where 
only  small  quantities  of  grain  are  to  bo  threshed.  Tho 
best  flails  have  staves  made  of  ash  and  swingles  of  hick- 
ory :  the  staff  in  each  case  being  provided  with  a  wooden 
b  ..v.  swivelled  at  its  upper  end  in  order  that  the  swingle 
may  he  IVee  to  swing  around  the  line  of  the  staff,  tho  swin- 
gle being  attached  to  the  bow  by  a  looped  thong  made 
rably  of  eel  skin,  which  best  resists  the  great  and  con- 
tinual strain  and  friction  brought  upon  it.  In  threshing 


grain  with  straight  straw,  such  n«  oats,  wheat,  burlev,  etc., 
the  abetTei  are  laid  ill  double  rows  with  their  head-  'turned 
inward    and    slightly    overlapping.      The    th:. 
threshes   down    the   middle,   beating   out    the   head-.      Th.. 
bands  upon  the  shca\es   an-  then  broken,  and  the  whole  is 
uniformly  again   thn-hed  over.      It   is   then  turned  or  in 
verted   and   Hailed   again.      If   the    weather   is   damp,   the 
straw  is  toughi-.-  and  holds  the  grain  more  firmlv  :  ami  in 

"•  -traw  is  shaken  up  with  a  pitchfork  M 
more  as  may  be  required,  and  npealedly  gone  over  with 
the  flail.  With  buckwheat,  in  nhi,  h  the  Atfm  or  • 
arc  of  conical  form,  the  stooks  ure  plaeed  upright,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  beaten  down  upon  the  lloor  by  first  striking 
upon  the  tops  of  tho  stooks,  the  straw  being  turned  and 
shaken  up  as  oft,  n  as  may  be  re,|uircd.  and  repeatedly 
threshed  until  the  grain  is  completely  separated.  Hover, 
bean  .  pens.  ,.(<•..  arc  flnng  promiscuously  on  the  threshing- 
floor  and  turned  and  beaten  until  the  threshing  is  .  mnplcle. 
These  last,  however,  are  readily  thre-lied  by  Imr-i •-  ti 

ling  upon  them,  an  attendant  turning  the  straw  atone  part 
of  tho  floor  while  the  horses  arc  trampling  at  another. 

These  primitive  methods,  from  the  vcrv  curliest  times 
until  a  very  recent  period,  were  the  only  ones  by  whirl, 
grain  was  separated  from  the  straw,  unless  we  except  the 
rude  method  sometimes  used  by  warlike  Celtic  trii 
burning  the  straw  and  gathering  the  parched  gr 
hind  ;  also  that  other  method  in  which  we  mnv  dctcet  th, 
faintest  glimmer  of  the  principle  of  modern  inventions — 
the  hurdles   made  of  plunks  or  wide  beams,  stuck  over 
with  flints  or  hard  pegs,  to  rub  the  grain-ears   between 
them  ;  for  we  have  simply  to  curve  one  of  these  planks  to 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  bend  the  other  to  a  complete  cylin- 
der revolving  within  the  concave,  to  have  an  imperfect 
representation    of   the   two   essential   parts  of  a  modern 
threshing-machine.     It  is  to  such  germs  that  the  princi- 
ples of  improved   machinery  may  be  frequently  tra>'r<l  ; 
and  the  threshing-machine  of  to-day  finds  its  inception  in 
the  pegged  hurdles  of   the  ancient  Romans,  just  as  the 
harvester  had  its  beginning  in  the  comb-like  reaping-blade 
mounted  on  wheels  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  in  use  among 
the  Gauls.     When  or  where  the  first  modern  threshing- 
machines  were  attempted  is  not  known,  but  tradition  as- 
cribes their  first  suggestion  in   Britain  as  coming  from 
Holland.     The  first  threshing-machine  that  could  in  any 
sense  be   considered  a  practical  success,  and  which  woa 
the  prototype  of  those  that  led  to  the  displacement  of 
the  hand-flail,  was  that  invented  by  Michael  Mcnzics  of 
East  Lothian   in   Scotland,  who  used  a  number  of  flails 
attached  to  a  revolving   shaft  driven  by  a  water-wheel. 
This  machine  succeeded  in  threshing  very  rapidly,  but  the 
high  velocity  required  soon  broke  and  destroyed  the  flails, 
and  the  mechanical  resources  of  f hat  time  were  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  constructing  an  apparatus  on  this  principle 
which  would  successfully  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  actual 
use.      Afterward,  in   the   year  1758,  another  Scotchman, 
Michael  Sterling  in  Perthshire,  constructed  another  thresh- 
er, which  appears  to  have  been   merely  an  experiment. 
This  had  a  vertical  shaft  with  radial  arms  working  within 
a  cylinder,  the  shaft  being  turned  by  a  water-wheel.     The 
sheaves  were  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  were 
beaten  by  the  radial  arms.     This  appears  to  have  been  of 
little  utility,  and  was  follpwed  twenty  years  later  by  another 
machine,  in  which  a  number  of  rollers  were  arranged  around 
an  indented  dram,  the  drum  being  revolved  and  the  rollers 
rubbing  out  tho  grain.    This  was  manifestly  impracticable, 
as  were  also  several  modifications.    At  a  still  later  date  still 
another  Scotchman,  Andrew  Mcikle.  devised  a  machine  in 
which  rollers  and  drum  were  retained,  but  in  which  beat- 
ing was  substituted  for  rubbing.    The  first  machine  of  this 
kind  was  made  in  1786,  and  appears  to  have  been  tho  ear- 
liest threshing-machine  that  was  practically  adapted  to  ex- 
tended and  successful  use.    In  this,  scutches  were  attached 
to  the  drum,  and  arranged  to  strike  the  grain  from  the 
straw.     At  first,  this  invention  was  adapted  merely  to 
tach  the  grain  from  the  straw,  and  threw  gram,  chnlf,  an 
straw  in  a  heap  together.     But  early  in  the  introductMi 
of  these  machines  screens  were  added,  and  the  gram,  sep- 
arated from  the  straw,  was  passed  to  a  wmno* 
was  really  a  most  notable  invention,  and  tho  th 
grain  by  a  machine  turned  by  horse  or  steam  pon 
had  been  before  at  most  an  experiment,  became  n 
accomplished  fact.    But  this  machine,  as  well  as  those 


leaVt  three  times  what  it  is  now.     But  such  machine,  en- 
abled one  man  to  do  the  work  of  six,  and  secured  5  per 
cent,  more  of  winnowed  gram  from  a  given  weight 
than  was  possible  with  hand-threshing.     And 
remarked  •  '•  If  5  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  national  prod 
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it  is  as  great  a  gain  to  the  public  as  if  the  national  terri- 
tories were  increased  one-seventh."  Notwithstanding  the 
comparative  excellence  of  these  early  British  machines, 
they  have  of  course  been  much  changed,  and  in  fact  nearly 
metamorphosed,  and  the  steam  threshing-machines  exhib- 
ited at  the  annual  agricultural  shows  in  Great  Britain  arc 
in  fact  triumphs  of  mechanical  engineering. 

In  this  country  threshing-machines  were  early  invented, 
but  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  farms  were  those  newly 
cleared  from  the  wilderness,  divided  into  small  fields  and 
almost  necessitating  hand-labor  in  all  the  different  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  it  is  only  within  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period— say,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years — that  this  class 
of  machinery  has  been  brought  to  any  perfection.  Among 
those  earlier'  invented,  the  plan  of  rotary  beaters  or  flails 
attached  to  a  revolving  shaft  was  the  subject  of  much  ex- 
periment. But  a  revolving  cylinder  provided  with  radial 
teeth  or  spikes,  and  working  with  a  concave  or  section  of 
a  cylinder  provided  with  similar  but  inwardly-projecting 
teeth,  comprised  the  beating  mechanism  first  found  uniform- 
Iv  successful,  and  which  continues  in  use  to  this  day.  The 
changes  and  improvements  have  related  for  the  most  part 
to  the  mode  of  giving  motion  to  this  cylinder,  and  to  ac- 
cessories for  securing  safety  and  convenience  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machine.  Those  which  first  came  into  common 
and  satisfactory  use  had  the  cylinder  actuated  by  inter- 
mediate gearing  from  a  vertical  driving-shaft,  from  the 
upper  end  of  which  extended  radial  arms.  To  the  outer 
end  of  these  arms  was  attached  a  whipplctrcc,  on  which 
draught  was  exerted  by  a  single  horse.  The  four  horses 
walked  in  a  circular  path,  and  thus  gave  rotatory  move- 
ment to  the  vertical  driving-shaft  and  rapid  rotation  to 
the  cylinder.  The  sheaves,  unbound,  were  fed  with  the 
heads  first  into  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  its  con- 
cave. In  some  of  the  first  of  these  machines  shaking  screens 
were  so  applied  as  to  sift  the  grain  and  chaff  from  the  straw, 
the  latter  being  carried  and  deposited  by  itself,  while  the 
fonnerpassod  to  the  hopper  of  a  tanning-mill,  which  cleaned 
or  separated  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  while  a  graduated 
system  of  sieves  separated  the  small  seeds,  pigeon-weed, 
devil's-gut,  etc.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  supersede 
this  clumsy  mode  of  driving  the  cylinder  by  an  inclined 
endless  belt  constructed  with  transverse  wooden  lugs,  and 
driven  after  the  manner  of  a  treadwheel  by  horses.  This 
plan  has  been  adopted  with  success  for  small  dog-power 
machines  for  churning.  Many  experiments  were  made  to 
apply  the  same  principle  in  various  forms  to  the  heavier 
work  of  driving  a  thresher.  The  writer  has  had  from  the 
lips  of  the  late  Charles  II.  Metcalf  an  account  of  the  first 
attempts  of  this  kind  made  at  a  foundry  in  the  village  of 
Fly  Creek,  N.  Y.  A  gentleman  of  that  place  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  horse-power, on  the  plan  just  mentioned,  which 
theoretically  appeared  to  be  perfect,  but  with  which  no 
steadiness  of  motion  could  be  given  to  the  cylinder.  When 
the  sheaves  were  not  passing  to  the  machine,  the  apparatus 
ran  too  fast  for  the  horses :  when  the  sheaves  were  applied, 
the  apparatus  choked.  This,  it  appears,  was  about  forty 
years  ago ;  the  apparatus  was  laid  aside;  and  shortly  after, 
a  projector  from  the  State  of  Maine  came  to  the  same  foun- 
dry and  had  constructed  a  far  ruder  apparatus,  which  on 
trial  gave  a  perfectly  satisfactory  motion  to  the  cylinder. 
The  constructor  of  the  first-named  device  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  this  was  due  to  a  balance-wheel  placed  on 
the  main  shaft  of  the  horse-power.  lie  added  this  useful 
appliance  to  the  shaft  of  the  previous  machine,  and  from 
this  was  developed  the  Badger  railroad  horse-power,  which 
for  many  years  held  its  own  as  the  mo'st  efficient  power  for 
driving  threshing-machines.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
construction  of  this  apparatus  without  elaborate  diagrams. 
It  consisted,  in  brief,  of  a  framework  carrying  at  each  side 
two  endless  cast-iron  tracks  situate  in  vertical  planes.  The 
endless  belt  was  composed  of  two  systems  of  iron  links  ar- 
ranged around  the  two  tracks,  and  connected  by  the  trans- 
verse lags  or  wooden  bars  which  composed  the  travelling 
floor  of  the  apparatus.  Each  link  carried  a  broad-faced 
wheel  resting  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  adjacent  endless 
track.  The  endless  belt  thus  constructed  and  arranged  was 
of  course  in  an  inclined  position,  the  weight  of  the  horse 
walking  thereon  as  upon  a  treadmill  giving  a  motion  to 
the  endless  belt,  the  wheels  of  which  travelled  upon  and 
around  the  endless  tracks,  from  which  operation  the  desig- 
nation "railroad"  was  derived.  A  large  broad-faced  wheel 
constituted  at  once  the  balance-wheel  to  give  steadiness  of 
motion  and  the  driving-wheel  from  which,  by  means  of  a 
belt,  power  was  transmitted  to  the  threshing-cylinder.  At 
a  later  date  the  construction  was  much  simplified,  and  what 
arc  now  termed  railroad  horse-powers  differ  materially  in 
construction  from  the  first  representatives  of  the  class.  In 
the  use  of  this  class  of  machinery  much  difficulty  was  at 
first  experienced  from  the  breaking  or  slipping  of  the  driv- 
ing-belt, which  by  relieving  the  horse-power  from  the  re- 


sistance of  the  thresher  was  liable  to  throw  the  horses  back 
out  of  the  machine,  with  consequent  injury  and  loss.  This 
was  remedied  a  number  of  years  ago  by  an  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  a  lever  arranged  in  such  relation  with  the  belt 
that  the  breaking  of  the  belt  lets  fall  the  lever,  and  this  in 
its  turn  actuates  a  brake  that,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
driving-wheel,  stops  the  motion  of  the  endless  platform. 

The  ordinary  threshing-machine  in  use  in  the  Eastern 
States  comprises  a  railroad  horse-power,  commonly  for  two 
horses,  and  a  thresher  composed  essentially  of  the  toothed 
cylinder  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  toothed  concave.  An 
endless  shaker  formed  with  transverse  wires,  anil  operated 
like  an  endless  belt,  conveys  the  straw  some  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  thresher,  a  vibrating  motion  given  to  the 
belt  shaking  out  the  chaff  and  grain,  these  latter  being 
passed  to  a  fanning-mill  which  separates  the  chaff,  small 
seeds,  etc.,  from  the  winnowed  grain.  These  machines  are 
commonly  owned  by  some  enterprising  farmer,  who,  aside 
from  the  threshing  of  his  own  farm,  journeys  from  farm  to 
farm  by  appointment,  and  threshes  cither  for  a  stated  cash 
price  per  bushel  or  for  a  percentage  of  the  grain  itself, 
commonly  one-tenth.  The  large  farms  of  the  West  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  grain  produced  have  called  into 
existence  far  more  elaborate  apparatus,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  principle  of  operation  is  substantially  unchanged. 
The  following  is  a  sketch,  made  some  time  since  by  the 
writer,  of  a  thresher  in  use  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Western  States,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
improved  threshing-machine  in  use  in  the  Prairie  States. 
In  this  the  threshing-cylinder  "is  made  of  skeleton  form, 
having  cast-iron  heads,  and  the  central  annular  brace  of 
the  same  material ;  wrought-iron  bars  are  arranged  on  these 
parts,  and  form  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  cylinder, 
being  held  in  position  by  the  external  wrought-iron  rings. 
The  bars  carry  the  teeth,  the  shanks  of  which  pass  through 
holes  in  the  bars,  and  are  held  by  nuts  firmly  screwed  upon 
their  inner  ends  ;  the  uniformity  in  shape  and  size  of  the 
teeth  arises  from  their  being  made  by  machinery  properly 
shaped  in  dies  under  a  drop-hammer.  The  concave  is  of 
cast  iron,  with  slots  in  it  which  allow  the  grain  to  pass 
through  to  separate  from  the  straw  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  of  the  threshing  operation.  The  straw  as  it  leaves 
the  cylinder  is  flung  back  over  several  transverse  series  of 
inclined  rods,  which  permit  whatever  grain  may  yet  remain 
in  the  straw  to  drop  upon  a  laterally  vibrating  shaker,  ar- 
ranged below  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal,  and  serv- 
ing to  conduct  the  grain  to  the  fan-mill,  the  rotating  fan 
of  the  latter  being  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  threshing- 
cylinder,  and  securing  far  greater  compactness  of  structure 
tha-n  was  formerly  obtained." 

In  the  Pacific  States  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere greatly  facilitates  not  only  the  threshing,  but  the 
reaping,  of  grain  ;  the  standing  grain,  instead  of  crinkling 
down  when  ripe,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  Eastern  States,  stands 
straight  for  many  weeks  ;  and  this  without  the  shaking  out 
of  the  kernels  incident  to  ripe  grain  in  other  portions  of 
the  country.  It  is,  however,  dry  enough  to  thresh  imme- 
diately; the  threshers  arc  driven  by  portable  steam-engines, 
and  the  threshing  is  carried  on  in  the  open  field.  The  latent 
attempted  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  thresher  in  Cali- 
fornia lies  in  the  utilization  of  the  straw  for  fuel  in  the  por- 
table engines.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  immense 
piles  of  straw  which  ordinarily  are  wasted  should  not  be  made 
useful  to  this  end.  Straw-burning  furnaces  have  been  used 
in  Hungary  during  a  long  period,  and  for  many  years  the 
straw  of  the  Southern  rice-fields  in  this  country  has  been 
utilized  in  the  same  manner.  The  most  advanced  step, 
however,  is  found  in  the  combined  reaper  and  thresher,  an 
example  of  which  was  examined  by  the  writer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco some  five  years  since.  This  was  calculated  for  thresh- 
ing and  sacking  grain  in  the  field.  My  memorandum  at 
the  time  describes  it  as  follows :  A  large  grain  frame  is  sup- 
ported on  two  heavy  driving-wheels,  and  has  two  lighter 
ones  in  front  arranged  as  guiding-wheels.  Projecting  from 
the  side  of  this  frame  is  a  platform  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
reaper,  but  about  12  feet  long.  This  runs  at  such  height 
that  the  reciprocating  sickle  at  the  front  will  cut  off  tho 
heads  from  the  standing  grain;  the  heads  fall  on  an  end- 
less apron  running  longitudinally  upon  the  platform,  and 
are  carried  by  this  to  a  hopper  that  conducts  them  to  a 
threshing-cylinder  having  a  fanning-mill  and  straw-sep- 
arator arranged  behind  it.  The  threshed  and  winnowed 
grain  is  thrown  out  from  the  fan-mill  through  a  spout  at  the 
side  directly  into  the  mouth  of  a  sack  suspended  under  the 
spout.  An  attendant  riding  upon  the  platform  tics  the 
sacks  when  full,  and  throws  them  off  upon  the  ground  to 
be  collected  at  leisure.  The  driving  parts  receive  their 
motion  from  the  large  or  driving-wheel  by  means  of  suit- 
able bands  and  gearing.  This  apparatus  was  designed  to 
be  drawn  by  ten  horses,  the  management  of  which  would 
constitute  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  tho 
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apparatus.  Something  similar  to  this  has  been  projected 
in  Australia,  where  tile  peculiarities  of  the  climate  permit 
the  immediate  threshing  of  the  gVain  as  sunn  as  cut.  It 
is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  so  complex  an  apparatus  will 
meet  with  perfect  success  in  practice.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  an  apparatus  itself  drawn  liy  horses,  but  with 
the  si'-lde  and  threshing-cylinder  driven  by  a  steam-engine 
closely  boxed  on  the  wheeled  frame,  might  harvest  and 
thresh  the  grain  much  more  cheaply  than  by  present  meth- 
ods. The  plan  would  not  be  more  audacious  than  that 
experimentally  carried  into  effect  a  half-century  since  in 
Devonshire,  Knghind,  of  connecting  a  threshing  and  win- 
nowing apparatus  with  a  run  of  mill-stones,  so  that  the 
grain  was  stripped  from  the  straw,  separated  from  the  chaff, 
ground,  and  bolted  at  one  continuous  operation. 

JAMKS  A.  WHITNEY. 

Thrift,  the  Arnim'a  rutijarin,  a  European  seaside  and 
mountain  plant,  found  also  on  British  American  shores, 
and  often  grown  in  gardens  as  an  edging  for  tlowor-bor- 
de]>.  It  has  diuretic  powers.  A.  latifolia  is  a  fine  or- 
namental plant  from  Portugal.  They  are  of  the  order 
PlambBglnaceee. 

Thrips  [Or.  fpty].  a  genus  of  insects  which  gives  name 
to  the  family  Thripidie,  an  interesting  group  of  degraded 
organisms,  generally  considered  to  be  hemipterous,  although 
their  position  is  not  quite  established.  The  Thripidic  are 
destructive  to  grain,  flowers,  and  the  bark  of  growing 
plants.  Tltrfps  cerealiititi  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
species.  It  is  a  very  minute  insect,  with  long  fringed 
wind's,  hut  il  appears  to  leap  rather  than  to  fly. 

Throat,  Diseases  of.  Although  the  specialty  of  the 
study  and  treatment  of  throat  diseases  is  designated  "laryn- 
gology," it  includes  diseases  of  the  posterior  nares,  the 
t'liuccs,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  Exceptionally,  some  of  these 
diseases  may  be  suspected  or  even  diagnosticated  from 
symptoms  only,  as  laryngitis  from  hoarseness,  stridulus, 
and  aphonia  ;  chronic  tonsillitis  from  muffled  voice  and 
habitual  snoring;  elongated  uvula  and  papular  pharynx 
from  habitual  spasmodic  pharyngeal  cough.  But  physical 
exploration,  the  direct  examination  of  the  oral  cavity  and 
the  passages  to  the  posterior  nares  and  larynx,  is  essential 
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both  to  diagnosis  and  to  correct  treatment.  Simple  ex- 
amination— the  depression  of  the  tongue  by  a  spoon  or 
tongue  spatula — will  suffice  in  many  cases,  exhibiting  the 
tiuisils.  soft  palate,  uvula,  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  top  of  the  epiglottis.  To  discover  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  entire  epiglottis,  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords, 
the  chink  of  the  glottis,  and  even  the  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea  and  division  of  the  bronchia,  the  laryngoscopic 
mirror  must  bo  employed.  Laryngoscopy  may  bo  per- 
formed by  the  use  of  either  bright  sunlight  or  a  concen- 
tration of  artificial  light.  Specialists  employ  lamps  with 
condensing  prisms,  and 
where  very  bright  light 
is  desired  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  light  is  used;  with 
such  methods  of  illumi- 
nation the  examination 
is  conducted  in  a  dark 
room.  A  good  light, 
whether  the  sun's  rays 
or  artificial,  is  reflected, 
by  a  concave  mirror  held 
by  the  physician  or  worn  Healthy  Larynx, 

upon  a  head-band,  into  the  patient's  opened  mouth.  The 
patient's  tongue  being  drawn  forward  and  gently  held,  a 
small  circular  or  oval  laryngeal  mirror  is  introduced.  There 
are  several  sizes  of  mirrors,  varying  in  diameter  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  attached  to  deli- 
cate handles  at  an  angle,  so  that  when  passed  to  the  back 
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of  the  throat  they  catch  the  rays  thrown  into  the  mouth 
by  the  concave  mirror,  and   reflect  them  downward,  illu- 
minating the  larynx.     The  parts  thus   rendered    Inn 
pn-eiit  a  di-tinct    picture   in  the  small   laryngeal    i 
above  them;  and  this  is  seen  by  the  observer  through  the 

iierforatcd  centre  of  the  emu-ate  mirror,  since  the  tx< 
ight   return   by  reflection   to  the  reflecting  surface  from 
which  they  started. 

The  laryngoscopic  examination  is  easily  accomplished 
after  a  brief  period  of  practi>  i:ltieuli   i-  tl.- 

ploration  of  the  upper  pharynx  and  the  posterior  i 
termed  rhinoseopy.  The  uvula  has  to  be  drawn  forward, 
and  the  reflecting  laryngeal  mirror  passed  well  back  and 
turned  upward.  When  correctly  held,  a  distinct  image  of 
the  septum  between  the  nostrils]  and  of  the  extensive  cor- 
rugated surfaces  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  irans- 
mitted  to  the  eye  (Fig.  3).  Patients  are  easily  train»<l  to 
permit  the  presence  of  the  throat  mirror,  and  even  i 
ploro  their  own  throats  (auto-laryngoscopy).  The  move- 
ments of  the  vocal  cords 
Fi  ..  '•'.  are  displayed  best  by 
phonating  a  (eh).  All 
of  these  several  connect- 
ing parts  of  the  throat 

/^        »    8  I  /~\    Wood-v»'*l!i-    ''"'-I    '>y 

i'  0  H^HI    A   J    a  mucous  membrane,  so- 

\_^     -.p:  *  J    creting  mucus.  They  are 

secretion  of  mu< 
catarrh,  which  may  be 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic;  to  active  and  passive  conges- 
tions, inducing  redness,  heat,  and  swelling;  to  active  inflam- 
mations, with  formation  of  submucous  abscess,  erosion  of 
the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  ulccr- 
ation  and  sloughing  of  its  deeper  layers.  Such  destruc- 
tion of  soft  tissue  may  induce  necrosis  of  the  underlying 
hard  structures,  the  nasal  and  laryngeal  cartilages.  In- 
flammation may  terminate  in  an  exudation,  developing 
organized  membranes,  as  those  of  croup  and  diphtheria. 
Repeated  congestions  and  inflammations  tend  to  engorge 
and  hypertrophy  the  structures  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  glandular  bodies  embedded  in  it.  The  papilla;  of  the 
back  of  the  throat  and  of  the  columns  of  the  fauces  are 
very  often  thus  enlarged.  The  surface  is  seen  to  be  studded 
with  prominent  ovoid  papules  or  tubercles,  a  condition 
known  as  "clergyman's  sore  throat,"  and  technically  as 
"papular  pharyngitis."  Polypoid  growths  of  variable 
size  develop  in  the  nares,  pharynx,  and  on  and  around  the 
vocal  cords — products  of  papular  growth  and  of  granula- 
tion process. 

A  most  alarming  and  critical  condition  is  acute  oedema 
of  the  glottis.     The  secretion  of  the  region  of  the  larynx 
being  suddenly  cheeked,  as  by  cold,  or  the  seat  of  sudden 
determination  of  blood,   serum  transudes  from  the  over- 
loaded blood-vessels  into  the  loose  submucous  connective 
tissue,  and  creates  a  sudden  dropsy  and  tumefaction.     The 
distended,  swollen  structures  overlap  the  opening  of  the 
glottis  and  occupy  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  prevent- 
ing inspiration,  and  threaten  immediate  death  by  suffoca- 
tion.    The  laryngoscopic  mirror  definitely  locates  the  seat 
of  these  dropsical  sacs,  and  is  the  sure  guide  to  efficient 
scarification  and  evacuation  of  their  contained  fluid.     The 
vocal  cords  may  beaffected  by  spasms,  producing  hoarseness, 
aphonia,  and  labored  respiration,  in  which  case  the  mirror 
detects  the  unusual  approximation  and  irregular  action  of 
the  cords,  and  excludes  the  presence  of  more  serious  inor- 
ganic disease.     One  of  the  vocal  cords  may  be  found  par- 
alyzed, inactive,  and  relaxed,  while  the  other  remains  nor- 
mal.   Such  paralysis  of  a  cord  may  be  due  to  vocal  inflam- 
mation or  abnormal  growth,  or  may  depend  upon  lesions 
of  the  recurrent  nerves  in  the  neck,  or  again,  coexisting 
with  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  body,  depend  on  a  lesion 
of  the  brain— softening,  embolism,  apoplexy.     Ulceration 
or  inflammation  may  so  seriously  damage  the  vocal  cords 
that  cicatricial  or  scar-like  tissues  are  formed,  tendii 
contract  and  harden  ;  in  time  the  chink  of  the  glol 
comes  contracted  and  narrow— termed  "stenosis 
larynx."     The  aperture  being  no  longer  adequate  f( 
ingress  or  egress  of  air,  gradual  suffocation  must  en-n 
unless  surgical  relief  is  afforded.     Extensive  destruction 
of  the  vocal  cords  often  occurs  from  syphilu 
Hal  cancer. 


telli: 

have  led  to  correspo „  f-  „ 

tions  are  no  longer  applied  at  random  by  probangs 

tain  of  the  condition  that  exists  and  of  the  parts  which  ar 

reached.     Remedies  are  applied  with  accurac 

methods,  with  definite  regard  for  the  indications 

case      Astringents-as  cold  water,  alum,  tannin,  tmctu 
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of  iron,  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  —  are  employed  to 
contract  blood-vessels,  lessen  congestions  and  relaxations  of 
surfaces.  Caustics  are  used  to  remove  papular  and  granu- 
lar developments,  and  induce  absorption  of  hypertrophied 
structure.  Local  applications  are  made  to  heal  ulcers. 
Inflammation  is  checked,  limited,  and  cured  by  warm  solu- 
tions and  vapors  impregnated  with  salts  of  soda,  ammonia, 
and  potash,  or  in  other  cases  by  cold  gargles  or  spray. 
The  salines  tend  to  increase  and  liquefy  the  secretions  of 
the  throat;  resin  oil  and  astringent  agents  lessen  them; 
carbolic  acid,  chlorine,  etc.,  disinfect  them  when  septic. 
Anodynes  arc  given  to  allay  pain,  either  by  the  stomach  or 
locally.  Electricity  is  applicable  directly  to  the  paralyzed 
vocal  cord.  The  knife  is  constantly  of  service  in  treating 
throat  diseases,  for  the  excision  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula, 
opening  abscesses,  the  incision  of  hard  papules,  preceding 
use  of  caustics,  removal  of  polypi,  the  scarification  of  cede- 
ma  of  the  glottis,  and  for  the  operations  of  tracheotomy 
and  laryngo-tracheotomy,  whenever,  by  congestion,  inflam- 
mation, ulceration,  stenosis,  tumors,  cancer,  sudden  oedema, 
croupous  or  diphtheritic  membrane,  or  whatsoever  obstruc- 
tion, the  larynx  is  closed  to  the  passage  of  air  and  death  is 
imminent  by  suffocation. 
E.  VAHWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLAUD  PARKER. 

Throck'morton,  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  drained  by 
Brazos  River  and  its  affluents  ;  surface  is  generally  broken 
and  hilly,  and  suited  to  grazing. 

Throcmorton  (Sir  NICHOLAS),  b.  in  England  about 
1513  ;  became  a  page  to  the  duke  of  Richmond  ;  was  after- 
ward a  member  of  the  households  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of 
the  queen-dowager  ;  was  engaged  in  the  French  campaign 
1544-47  ;  was  appointed  under-treasurer  of  the  mint  by 
Edward  VI.,  to  whom  he  was,  as  an  earnest  Protestant, 
much  attached  ;  was  present  at  the  death  of  Edward  1553  ; 
was  concerned  in  Wyatt's  rebellion  1554,  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and  tried  for  treason,  but 
acquitted  ;  resided  on  the  Continent  during  the  reign  of 
Mary;  appointed  by  Elizabeth  chief  butler  of  England,  and 
subsequently  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer;  ambassador 
to  France  1559-63;  afterward  sent  on  a  mission  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  entered  into  the  scheme  for  her  mar- 
riage to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  which  he  was  disgraced 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  1569.  D.  Feb.  12,  1571. 


Thro  in  'h  us  [Gr.  Opo^at,  a  "clot"],  in  pathology,  desig- 
nates the  fixed  venous  blood-clot.  Thrombus  often  accom- 
panies phlebitis.  It  is  conceded  that  dilatation  or  contrac- 
tion of  a  vessel,  or  great  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  may 
favor  the  formation  of  thrombus,  but  whether  a  special  mias- 
matic influence  may  have  the  same  result  is  not  settled. 
Thrombi  are  liable  to  putrefactive  changes,  whence  follow 
metastatic  abscesses  and  a  long  train  of  deplorable  conse- 
quences. When  thrombus  exists,  a  rich  diet,  tonics,  and 
pure  air  afford  the  only  prospect  of  recovery. 

Throop,  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1302. 

Throop  (ENOS  THOMPSON),  b.  at  Johnstown,  Montgom- 
ery co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  21,  1784;  studied  law;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1806,  and  removed  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ;  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  Cayuga  co.  by  Gov.  Tompkins  ;  elected  to 
Congress  in  1814;  appointed  circuit  judge  of  the  7th  dis- 
trict of  New  York  by  Gov.  Yates;  in  1828  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  with  Martin  Van  Buren 
as  governor,  and  became  acting  governor  on  the  latter's  re- 
tirement from  the  governorship  to  accept  a  place  in  Prep. 
Jackson's  cabinet  ;  rcnominated  and  re-elected  in  1830  at 
the  head  of  the  ticket;  declining  a  third  term,  -removed  to 
Michigan,  where  he  conducted  extensive  improvements  in 
that  sparsely-settled  Territory.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  ended  his  days  amid  the  scenes  of  his  early  life,  his 
death  occurring  Nov.  1,  1875,  at  Willow  Brook,  on  the 
shore  of  Owasco  Lake,  his  former  home. 

Throops'ville,  p.-v.,  Throop  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y. 

Thrupp  (FRANCIS  JOSEPH),  b.  in  England  in  1827:  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  :  travelled  in  the  East  ;  became  vicar 
of  Barrington,  Cambridgeshire;  d.  there  Sept.  24,  1867. 
Author  of  Ancient  Jerusalem,  a  New  Inreitigatlon  into  the 
History,  Topography,  and  Plan  of  the  City,  Enrirons,  and 
Temple  (1855),  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  <tnd  Use  of  the 
Psalms  (2  vols.,  1860),  The  Song  of  Songs,  a  New  Translation 
(1862),  and  other  works  ;  contributed  to  Dr.  William  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  flibla,  and  prepared  part  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Speaker1!  Commentary. 

Thrush*  the  English  name  applied  to  various  species 
of  the  family  Turdidse,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  genus 
Titrdus.  As  understood  by  American  authors,  this  genus 
embraces  the  species  of  which  the  bill  is  conical,  subulate, 
and  shorter  than  the  head,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 


slightly  dccurved,  the  rictus  provided  with  moderate  bris- 
tle?, the  wings  rather  long  and  pointed,  and  with  the  first 
primary  small,  the  tail  nearly  even,  and  the  tarsi  with  con- 
tinuous plates.  The  genus  thus  understood  has,  however, 
I  been  subdivided  into  five  sub-genera  (considered  by  some  as 
genera),  which  exhibit  differences  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  etc.  It  includes  some 
of  the  finest  songsters  and  most  familiar  birds  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  Most  of  the  American  species  belong  to  the 
section  Hylocichla,  and  among  these  is  the  wood  thrush,  or 
T.  muitelinui,  famous  for  its  song.  To  the  section  Planesti- 
cus  belongs  our  familiar  robin  (T.  migrfitoriits).  IJaird, 
Brewer,  and  Ridgway  admit  8  species  as  inhabitants  or  vis- 
itants of  North  America  and  the  U.  S.  THKO.  GILL. 

Thrush,  an  abscess  in  the  sensitive  frog  of  the  horse's 
foot.  Cleanliness  and  the  paring  away  of  loose  pieces  of 
the  frog  arc  useful  toward  a  cure.  Carbolic-acid  lotions  or 
occasional  sprinkling  with  calomel  will  materially  hasten 
the  recovery.  This  disease  is  generally  the  result  of  neglect. 
Thucyd'ides,  generally  considered  the  greatest  his- 
torian the  Greek  people  ever  produced,  was  b.  at  Athens 
471  B.  c.  He  descended  from  a  princely  family  in  Thrace, 
and  was  connected  with  the  families  of  Miltiades,  Cimon, 
and  Pisistratus.  He  was  also  rich;  he  owned  those  gold- 
mines on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of  Tha- 
sos,  which  later  were  worked  with  so  great  profit  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  He  received  the  instruction  of  the  philosopher 
Anaxagoras  and  the  rhetorician  Antiphon.  In  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (424  B.  c.)  he  commanded 
an  Athenian  fleet  of  seven  ships  destined  to  defend  the 
Athenian  settlements  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  especially 
the  city  of  Amphipolis.  The  Spartan  general,  Brasidas, 
attacked  this  city  at  a  moment  when  Thueydides  anil  the 
fleet  happened  to  be  absent,  and  ottered  it  very  alluring 
terms  of  capitulation.  It  accepted  them,  and  capitulated 
before  Thucydides  could  reach  it,  and  as  a  punishment  for 
this  misfortune  or  neglect  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and 
lived  for  twenty  years  in  foreign  countries — in  Thrace, 
Peloponnesus,  and  Sicily.  In  403  he  returned  to  Athens, 
but  two  years  after  he  was  assassinated,  whether  in  Athens 
or  in  Thrace  is  uncertain.  His  great  work  on  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  is  unfinished.  It  reaches  only  to  the  year 
411  B.  c. ;  and  the  eighth  book,  which  differs  considerably 
from  the  preceding  books,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
his  daughter.  Although  be  is  only  thirteen  years  younger 
than  Herodotus,  the  difference  between  them  is  very  strik- 
ing. It  always  remains  the  honor  of  Herodotus  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  history,  but  from  him  to  Thueydides 
this  art  has  made  great  progress  both  in  style  and  method. 
Herodotus  tells  everything  interesting,  and  tells  it  simply 
because  he  finds  it  interesting,  but  this  prolixity  sometimes 
becomes  diffuse  and  garrulous.  Thucydides  tells  only  that 
which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  subject,  and  tells  it  solely 
on  account  of  this  relation.  This  iron  consistency  makes 
him  sometimes  obscure,  but  his  style  belongs,  nevertheless, 
to  a  much  more  advanced  civilization;  it  has  reduced  the 
volume  of  the  expression  one-half.  Herodotus  arranges 
his  materials  so  as  to  make  them  all  enter  into  a  general 
view.  With  Thucydides  there  is  very  little  arrangement. 
He  takes  the  phenomena  as  they  show  themselves,  and  his 
labor  consists  in  finding  out  the  motive  of  the  acting  per- 
son and  the  cause  of  the  visible  effect ;  but  this  method  be- 
longs to  a  higher  stand-point  of  historical  art,  as  it  is  a 
deeper  world  it  describes.  His  work  has  been  edited  by 
Poppo  (Leipsic,  1821  seq.,  11  vols.),  Bekker  (1832),  Biihme 
(1856),  Kriiger  (1846),  and  translated  into  English  by  Kev. 
S.  T.  Bloomfield  (3  vols.,  1829),  Rev.  Thomas  Dale  (1866), 
and  Richard  Crawley  (1874).  CLEMENS  PKTKHSHN. 

Thugs  [from  the  Hindoo  thuyna,  to  "deceive"],  a  re- 
ligious association,  worshippers  of  the  goddess  Kali,  who 
in  bands  of  from  30  to  300  roamed  all  over  India,  and  had 
established  connections  everywhere.  They  decoyed  per- 
sons into  their  company,  allured  them  to  distant  places, 
murdered  and  plundered  them.  But  their  motive  was  not 
so  much  lust  of  plunder  as  certain  religious  ideas,  and  of 
the  spoil  one-third  was  given  to  the  goddess.  Between  1829 
and  1837  the  British  Indian  government  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  these  bands  entirely.  (See  RamuH'tnuu,  or  a  Vo- 
cabnlary  nf  the  Peculiar  Language  used  by  the  Tliiign  (1836), 
by  Capt.  Sleeman,  and  The  Confessions  of  a  Tint;/,  by 
Meadows  Taylor  (London,  1858).) 

Thu'le,  the  name  which  Pytheas  (at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  gave  to  a  land  which  he  discovered  after 
sailing  six  days  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  Orkney 
Islands.  Later,  the  Romans  used  the  name  as  a  general 
signification  for  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  habitable 
earth — tiltimn  Tlinle.  What  island  Pytheas  meant  by  his 
Thule  is  unknown. 

Thumb'screw,  or  Thumb 'I,  hi.  an  instrument  of 
judicial  torture  formerly  used  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
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but  particularly  in  Scotland.  The.  thumb  was  compressed 
hv  means  ill'  a  screw.  Its  last  official  use  was  in  the  trial 
:in  I  "ii  the  person  of  Principal  Carstairs  in  1682,  after 
the  KM'  house  1'lot. 

Thun'berg  (('AIM.  I'KTKH),  b.  at  Jiinkiiping,  Sweden, 
Nov.  II,  I7lo:  -iiidicd  at  I  psal  iimler  Linmeus;  resided 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1771-71),  and  in  Japan  1773-79; 
returned  in  177'.'  to  Sweden;  succeeded  Linnaeus  in  1784 
as  '  '  ' 

A 

(1784), 

iii-n  /'Iniiliinini  ./i(/j«Mi>rtr«iw  (1794-1805),  Flam  P«;JI-M«I'« 
(IS07-13),  and  lima  tilt  A'«r<^«(,  Africa  och  Asia  (4  vols., 


returned  in    177'.'  to  Sweden;  succeee         nnaeus     n 
as  prul'essiir  lit'  botany  at  the  1'nivcrsity  of  I'psal:   d.  there 
Aug.  s,  ls2s.      His   principal  works   are  —  f'lurn  ./«/<i,/i/i-n 
(1784),  I'riiilromnn  I'lniitni-um  I  'ii/iriisium  (1794-1800),  tcu- 

' 


Thunder.     See  LIGHTNING,  by  J.  HENRY. 

Tlinn,  Lake  of,  in  the  canton  of  Kerne,  Pwitzer- 
land,  ut  an  elevation  of  1775  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
SIM,  is  HI  miles  Inn;;  and  2  miles  broad.  On  its  eastern 
shore  stands  Interlaken,  and  on  its  north-western  —  or, 
properly  speaking,  on  the  Aar,  about  1  mile  from  its  exit 
from  the  lake  —  the  town  of  Thun.  Both  these  towns  are 
every  season  visited  by  a  great  number  of  tourists  journey- 
ing to  the  licrncse  Oberland.  Steamers  ply  on  the  lake. 

Thur'ber  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
1  SL1  1  ;  became  professor  of  mathematics,  medicine,  and  bot- 
any in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  co-edi- 
tor of  the  American  Agriculturist.  He  has  edited  American 
II'.  ,-,/*  iinrl  L'urfnl  I'lnnti,  being  a  second  and  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  Darlington's  Agricultural  Ilotany,  and  has  contrib- 
uted largely  upon  botanical  subjects  to  the  American  Cycto- 
pmdia. 

Thur'gan,  canton  of  Switzerland,  bordering  N.  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  comprises  an  area  of  384 
sq.  in.,  with  93,300  inhabitants,  of  whom  69,231  are  Prot- 
estants and  23,454  Roman  Catholics.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating. but  not  mountainous,  except  in  the  southernmost 
districts.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the 
main  branch  of  industry  pursued;  several  cotton  and  linen 
spinning  and  weaving  factories  are  in  operation.  Cap. 
Frauenfeld. 

Thu'rible  [Lat.  thuribulum,  from  thns,  "incense"],  or 
Cen'ser,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  service,  a  vessel 
of  silver  suspended  by  four  short  chains.  It  is  charged 
with  burning  charcoal,  upon  which  incense  is  placed.  The 
thurible  is  borne  by  an  acolyte  called  the  tlniri/er. 

Thii'ringerwald  ["the  forest  of  Thuringia  "],  a 
mountain-range  in  Central  Germany,  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Werra,  from  the  influx  of  the  Horsel,  for 
about  60  miles,  and  joins  the  Frankenwald  in  Northern 
liiivuria.  Its  highest  point  is  Sohneckopf,  3400  feet  high 


but  is  now  parcelled  into  many  petty  states 

Thurin'gia  [Ger.  Thiiriugen],  the  general  name  for 
that  region  of  Central  Germany  which  lies  between  the 
Hart/,  and  the  Thuringian  Forest,  the  Saale  and  the  Werra, 
and  which  comprises  parts  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony and  the  Saxon  duchies.  The  name  originated  from  the 
Thuringii,  who  settled  here,  but  since  the  fifteenth  century 
it  has  had  no  definite  political  signification. 

Thlirles',  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Tipperary,  Mun- 
ster,  on  the  Suir,  contains  several  fine  buildings  and  carries 
on  an  active  general  trade.  P.  5332. 

Thur'loe  (JOHN),  b.  in  Essex,  England,  in  1016;  stud- 
ied law  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1647;  en- 
joyed  the  favor  of  Oliver  St.  John,  through  whom  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  secretary  to  the  council  of  state  1652; 
was  secretary  of  state  1653-60;  sat  in  Parliament;  was 
chief  postmaster,  privy  councillor,  governor  of  the  Charter- 
hciuse,  chancellor  of  Glasgow  University,  and  suffered  a 
short  imprisonment  at  the  Restoration.  D.  in  London  Feb. 
21,  1668.  His  collection  of  State  Papers  was  edited  by  Dr. 
Birch  (7  vols.,  1742). 

Thur'low  (EDWARD),  BARON  THURLOW,  b.  at  Ashfield, 
near  Stowinarket,  Suffolk  (according  to  others  at  Little 
Bracon-Ash,  Norfolk),  England,  about  1732.  his  father, 
Rev.  Thomas  Thurlow,  being  rector  of  that  parish  ;  studied 
the  classics  at  a  school  in  Canterbury;  entered  Caius  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  Oct.,  1748 ;  left  the  university  without  a 
degree  on  account  of  some  breach  of  discipline  1751 ;  be- 
came fellow-pupil,  in  a  solicitor's  office,  with  the  poet  Cow- 
per :  also  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  Nov.,  1754 ;  became  accidentally  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  Scotch  solicitors  employed  in  the 
great  Douglas  case ;  was  in  consequence  employed  as  junior 
counsel,  gaining  great  distinction  and  the  powerful  patron- 
age of  the  house  of  Douglas,  one  of  whose  members,  the 


duchess  of  Quecnsbcrry,  obtained  for  him  the  rank  of 
king's  counsel  17111;  was  i-lei-le.l  to  Parliament  for  Tun. 
worth  176S;  ^as  a  zealous  supporter  of  Lord  North:  be- 
came solicitor-general  Mar.,  177".  attorney-general  .Ian., 
1771,  and  lord  chancellor  and  Baron  Thurlow  June  .!.  177s, 
in  reward  for  his  powerful  adv<M-a<-y  of  the  American  war; 
retained  the  chancellorship  by  express  command  of  the 
king  through  the  succeeding  administrations  of  I 
Korkingham  and  Shclhurne,  whose  policy  he  \igornu-h 
and  successfully  opposed  in  the  House  uf  Lords;  wa«  ex- 
cluded from  the  coalition  ministry  on  its  formation  Apr.  '.(. 
1783,  but  returned  to  office  on  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Pitt  Dec.  I1:;,  I  ?>:'.;  retained  the  great  seal  eight  years 
longer,  in  reliance  upon  the  personal  favor  of  the  king, 
while  frequently  venturing  to  oppose  the  policy  of 
ministry  ;  was  dismissed  from  office  on  the  demand  of  Pitt 
June  15,  1792,  after  which  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
government,  but  lived  in  comparative  obscurity.  He  op- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  Warren  Hastings.  D.  at  Brighton  Sept.  1L', 
1806.  He  was  possessed  of  an  overbearing  dogmatism, 
which  did  duty  for  eloquence  in  Parliament,  ami  had  a 
great  contemporary  reputation  for  ability,  which  later  gen- 
erations have  not  confirmed.  Neither  his  forensic  nor  ju- 
dicial record  exhibits  any  traces  of  a  master  mind.  He 
had  no  children,  but  by  a  new  patent  of  peerage,  executed 
1792,  his  title  was  made  heritable  by  his  nephews,  one  ,.t 
whom,  EDWARD  HOVEI.L-THURLOW,  second  baron  (b.  l"xi  ; 
d.  1829),  was  a  poet  of  some  distinction. 

PORTER  C.  BUSK. 

Tliiir'niHii.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Adi- 
rondack R.  1 ! . .  the  starting-point  for  tourists  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  P.  1084. 

Tlumiiiin  (ALLEN  G.),  b.  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  13, 
1813  ;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1819  ;  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation; studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835; 
was  Representative  from  Ohio  in  the  29th  Congress  ;  elected 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio  in  1851,  and  chief- 
justice  from  1854  to  1856;  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1867 ;  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  in  place 
of  Benjamin  F.Wade,  Mar.  4, 1869,  and  re-elected  in  1874. 
His  term  of  service  will  expire  Mar.  3,  1881 ;  was  prom- 
inent among  the  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  President  at  St.  Louis  in  1876. 

Thurs'day  ["Thor's  day;"  Ger.  Donnentag],t\te  fifth 
day  of  the  week.  The  name  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  later  Roman  pagans,  who  adopted  the  week  of 
seven  days,  and  named  the  fifth  day  Jotit  diet,  "Jove's 
Day"  (Fr.  Jeadi). 

Thurs'ton,  south-western  county  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, lying  E.  of  the  Coast  Range,  drained  by  DCS  Chutes 
River  and  traversed  by  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. ;  surface 
mountainous,  but  with  several  fertile  valleys.  Staples, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  wool,  and  lumber.  Cap.  Olympia, 
also  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  Area,  672  sq.  m.  P.  2246. 

Thurston,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1215. 

Thurston  (ROBERT  HBNRY),  son   of   Robert  Lawton 
Thurston,  b.  in    Providence,   R.   I.,    Oct.  25,   1839;    wa« 
trained  in  the  workshop  of  his  father,  and  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1859.     He  was  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness firm  of  which  his  father  was  senior  partner  until  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  navy  as  an  officer  of  engineers ;  served 
during  the  civil  war  on  various  vessels ;  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  ;  was 
attached  to  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  squadrons  until 
the  close  of  1865,  when  he  was  detailed  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  the  1.8. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  he  also  acted  as  lec- 
turer in  chemistry  and  physics.    In  1870  he  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  British  iron-manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  professor  of  m« 
chanical  engineering  at  the  Stevens  Institute   o 
nology.     In  this  year  he  conducted,  in  behalf  of  i 
raittee  of  the  American  Institute,  a  scries  of  experiment 
on  steam-boilers,  in  which  for  the  first  time  all  losses  of 
heat  were  noted,  and  by  condensing  all  the  steam  gene 
rated  the  quantity  of  water  entrained  by  the  ftcam  was 
accurately  noted.     In  1873  he  was  appointed  a  niemhei 
the  U.  S.  scientific  commission  to  the    ,,«.,» Exh  b, turn. 


scquently  he  conducted  at  the  Stevens  I 
researches  on  the  efficiency  of  prime-movers  and 


her  of  the  U.  S.  commission  on  the  causes  of  boiler 
Morion ami  of  the  board  to  test  the  metals  used  .. 
istruction      He  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  asfo 
Sons  in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany, 
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and  lias  written  numerous  papers  on  technical  subjects, 
which  have  appeared  in  scientific  journals  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  prepared  articles  upon  similar  topics  for  this 
CYCLOPAEDIA.  Some  of  his  more  important  papers  are  the 
following:  On  Louses  of  I'ropelliiiij  /'infer  in  I  In'  /'>«Ai7. - 
Wlirel  (IKliS),  Steam- Snginm  of  the  French  Navy  (1868), 
11.  II.  M.  Inm-clnil  Monarch  (1870),  Iron  Manufactures  in 
l,',;'«t  Uritnin  (18TO),  Experimental  Meam-Jloiler  Explo- 
sions (1871),  Report  on  Tent-  Trial*  of  ,S'I< -nm- /toilers  (1872), 
Truction-Euqinei  and  Knuil  Locomotircs  (1871),  licport  on 
tli,-  Xtccen*  Iron-clad  Hatter;/  (1874),  Efficiency  of  Furnaces 
tin m illy  Wet  Fuel  (1S74).  The  Mechanical  Engineer,  his 
/',;-/>aratioii  and  liin  Work  (1875),  and  a  number  of  papers 
embodying  accounts  of  original  investigations  of  the 
strength  and  other  properties  of  materials  of  construction. 
Among  his  numerous  inventions  arc — the  magnesium- 
ribbon  lamp,  a  magnesium-burning  signal  apparatus,  an 
autographic  recording  testing-machine,  a  new  form  of 
steam-engine  governor,  and  an  apparatus  for  determining 
the  value  of  lubricants. 

Thurston  (ROBERT  LAWTOX),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I., 
Dec.  13,  1800;  was  engaged  as  early  as  1821  in  building 
steamers  and  machinery;  founded  the  Providence  Steam-En- 
gine Co.  and  the  firms  of  11.  L.  Thurston  &  Co.,  Thurston, 
Greene  &  Co.,  and  Thurston,  Gardner  A  Co.,  which  were 
the  first  to  build  and  introduce  the  "drop  cut-off"  expan- 
sive steam-engine,  invented  by  F.  E.  Sickles  and  N.  T. 
Greene.  D.  at  Providence,  R.  L,  in  1873. 

Thy'ine  Wood  [{Mar  SuiVov,  the  "wood  of  the  Thuja. 
or  yew  "  improperly  so  called],  a  kind  of  wood  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  is  probably  the  arar  or  sandarach  wood,  the 
wood  of  CaUitris  nttadrinalvis,  a  large  tree  of  Barbary. 
This  tree  affords  the  resin  called  gum-sandarach,  and  its 
timber  is  considered  imperishable  by  the  Turks,  who  floor 
their  mosques  with  its  planks. 

Thylacine.     See  THYLAOINID*. 

Thylacin'idie  [from  Tliylacinnn — dvluucas,  " pouch " — 
the  name  of  one  of  the  genera],  or  Uasyuriurc  [from 
Daiynnu — Saervs,  "hairy,"  and  oupi,  "tail" — the  name  of 
another  genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Marsupi- 
alia  and  sub-order  Dasyuromorphia,  including  the  chief 
carnivorous  mammals  of  Australasia.  The  form  is  diver- 
siform in  the  several  genera,  the  larger  species  much  re- 
sembling a  dog  externally,  others  an  opossum,  and  the 
small  species  simulating  mice  in  appearance,  although  an- 
atomically they  differ  but  little  from  each  other;  the  snout 
is  dog-like  or  acutely  pointed  ;  the  ears  moderate  or  large; 
the  tail  is  generally  more  or  less  long,  and  the  feet  have 
separate  toes,  four  or  five  in  number.  The  teeth  are  well 
developed,  and  simulate  those  of  the  placental  carnivores 
(dogs,  etc.),  and  are  in  considerable  number — viz.  M.  f, 
P.  M.  f  or  f ,  C.  |.  I.  J  =  42-46 ;  there  is  no  such  distinc- 
tion between  molars  and  promolars  as  in  placental  car- 
nivores, only  the  last  premolars  (P.  M.  3d)  having  decidu- 
ous predecessors;  the  molars  have  cusps  connected  more 
or  less  by  sectorial  ridges ;  the  premolars  are  compressed, 
conical;  the  canines  generally  well  developed  and  typical 
in  form,  and  the  incisors  cylindroid  and  curved,  and  mode- 
rate or  rather  large.  The  skull  superficially  has  much  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  dog,  but  is  of  course  radically  differ- 
ent, and  exhibits  the  typical  marsupial  modifications  of  the 
mammalian  skeleton,  and  the  small  size  of  the  cerebral 
cavity  is  indicated  externally  by  the  absence  of-inflation  ; 
the  palate  has  a  pair  of  largo  longitudinal  vacuities  between 
the  true  molar  teeth  of  the  respective  side?.  The  stomach 
is  simple,  and  there  is  no  intestinal  caecum.  The  family 
is  peculiar  to  the  Australasian  region,  and  its  representa- 
tives there  take  the  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  held 
by  the  placental  carnivores  and  insectivores  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  species  are  quite  numerous.  They  are 
primarily  divisible  into  three  groups,  which  may  be  pro- 
visionally considered  as  sub-families.  These  are  (1)  Thy- 
lacininai,  represented  by  one  genus  (Thylacinm)  and  two 
species  in  Van  Diernen's  Land;  (2)  Dasyurinse,  represented 
by  two  genera,  Dnsyurtis  and  Diabnlus  (or  Sarcophilus) ; 
and  (3)  Phascogalinao,  including  the  small  insectivorous 
animals,  represented,  according  to  Krefft,  by  five  genera 
and  .  fourteen  species — viz.  Phascogalc,  with  2  species ; 
AntecMnue,  with  6;  Podabrns,  with  4;  Aiitechinnmyt.  with 
1 ;  and  Chrctocercns,  with  1.  The  most  notable  of  all  these 
are  the  Tkylacini  (  T.  cynorephalns  and  T.  brevicepa).  which 
are  called  "tigers"  by  the  colonists  of  Tasmania,  and  the 
Diaboliis  limiting,  which  rejoices,  among  the  same  people, 
in  the  significant  name  "  devil :"  the  Thylaeini  are  about 
the  size  of  a  large  dog  or  a  wolf,  and  are  very  powerful 
and  savage  animals;  the  Diiiboltu  is  little  larger  than  a 
terrier  dog,  but  much  stouter  about  the  head  and  shoulders, 
and  has  enormous  strength  in  its  jaws.  The  several  largo 
animals  of  the  family  are  very  destructive  to  the  sheep  of 
the  Tasmanian  colonists.  THEODORE  GILL. 


Thyme  [Gr.  6iifioc],  the  name  of  certain  non-American 
labiate  half-shrubby  plants  of  the  genus  Thymui.  Two 
kinds  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  the  common,  T.  i-nlyarii, 
and  the  lemon -seen  ted,  a  variety  of  T.  terpyllum  or  wild 
thyme.  Both  plants  afford  good  bee-pasture.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  forcemeats;  the  volatile 
oil  is  sold  for  oil  of  origanum,  which  it  closely  resembles. 

Thyme,  Oil  of,  a  volatile  oil  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  herb  Thymu*  vultjaris  with  water.  It  usually 
has  a  brownish-red  color  and  a  thickish  consistency,  al- 
though when  freshly  prepared  it  is  nearly  colorless  and 
is  mobile.  It  possesses  a  pleasant  pungent  odor  and  an 
aromatic  taste,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  0.9,  and  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  although  it  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  Oil  of  thyme  contains  two  hydrocarbons,  a  terpcne 
(CioIIis)  and  ci/mene  (CioIIn),  and  an  oxygenated  camphor, 
THYMOL  (which  see).  These  compounds  are  separated  by 
submitting  the  oil  to  fractional  distillation.  When  oil  of 
thyme  is  distilled  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  chloride  of 
lime  and  24  parts  of  water,  chloroform  is  formed. 

J.  P.  BATTKRSHALL. 

Thym'ol  (Thymyllc  Hydrate,  Thymylic  Alcohol,  Tfii,- 
myliv  Acid),  (CioHuO),  is  a  homologue  of  phenol  and  an 
isomere  of  cymylic  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  from  the  OIL 
OF  THYME  (see  above),  of  which  it  is  the  oxygenated  cam- 
phor or  stcaroptene,  by  distillation.  Thymol  forms  crys- 
talline rhomboidal  plates,  which  have  a  weak  odor  and  a 
peppery  taste.  It  fuses  at  about  111°  F.  to  a  colorless 
liquid,  which  has  a  boiling-point  of  446°  F.,  and  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid  upon 
thymol,  series  of  derivatives  are  formed. 

J.  P.  BATTEKSIIALL. 

Thy'mus  [Gr.  »v^,  "soul"]  Gland,  a  ductless  gland, 
with  no  known  function,  located  in  the  neck  below  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  in  the  chest  beneath  the  sternum,  in  the 
mediastinal  space,  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  It 
develops  at  the  third  month  of  foetal  life,  weighs  half  an 
ounce  at  birth,  grows  until  the  second  year,  attaining  a 
length  of  two  inches.  Thereafter  it  atrophies,  and  at  the 
fourteenth  or  sixteenth  year  is  obliterated,  or  its  site 
marked  only  by  a  few  fibres  and  a  small  deposition  of  fat. 
It  has  abundant  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  but 
endless  research  has  failed  to  disclose  its  use  in  either  the 
fcetal  state  or  during  childhood. 

E.  DARWIN  HI-DSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Thy'roid  Gland,  a  glandular  structure  consisting  of 
two  lateral  lobes,  with  a  connecting  band  or  isthmus,  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  (hence  its  name, 
from  Gr.  flupios.  a  "shield,"  and  «'{os,  ''like")  and  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  larynx.  The  gland  moves  with  the 
larynx  in  respiration  and  deglutition.  The  isthmus  bridges 
across  from  the  lower  or  basic  portion  of  the  lobule*,  ami 
covers  in  its  transit  the  front  of  the  second  and  third 
tracheal  rings.  By  this  relation  and  its  great  vascularity 
it  has  an  important  surgical  relation  to  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy.  The  gland  is  ductless,  and  its  function  is  as 
yet  unknown.  It  has  an  external  fibrous  cont,  which  gives 
off  numerous  internal  partitions  and  bands,  so  that  tho 
gland  consists  of  communicating  cavities  like  a  sponge. 
This  sponge  is  the  seat  of  the  peculiar  disease  termed 
GOITRE  (which  see). 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Thysanu'ra  [from  evmvos,  "  fringe,"  and  oiipd,  "  tail "], 
a  group  of  insects  by  some  considered  as  a  peculiar  order  or 
orders  of  the  class,  and  by  others  as  a  sub-order  of  either 
the  order  Orthoptera  or  the  order  Neuroptera.  They  are 
wingless  insects,  with  a  hairy  or  scaly  body,  with  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  variously  and  peculiarly  developed,  and  gen- 
erally more  or  less  rudimentary,  and  which  do  not  undergo 
a  regular  metamorphosis.  The  group  embraces  small  in- 
sects, some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  sculpture  of 
the  scales,  which  are  common  objects  of  microscopical  ex- 
amination. The  formerly  commonly-admitted  families 
were  Lepismidse  and  Poduridae,  and  to  it  was  also  later 
added  a  family,  Campodeidae  or  Campodea?.  Recently, 
however,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  completely  remodelled  the 
group,  and  divides  it  into  two  orders — viz.  (I.)  Thysanura 
(restricted),  with  three  families,  Lepismida;,  Cainpodeida?, 
and  Japygidao;  and  (II.)  Oollembola  (nearly  coequal  with 
the  old  family  Poduridic),  with  the  families  Anuridaj,  Li- 
puridae,  Poduridae,  Degceriidae,  Smynthurida\,  and  Papiri- 
idffi.  (Consult  Lubbock's  Monograph  of  the  Gollrnilmla  imtl 
Tlujmnura,  London,  1873.  See  also  PODIIRA.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Ti,  a  liliaceous  tree-like  plant,  Cordy/ine  7V,  found  in 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  in  parts  of  Asia.  Its  leaves  afford 
roofing  for  houses,  food  for  cattle,  and  fibre  for  cloth.  The 
sap  yields  sugar  and  a  stimulating  drink,  while  the  roots, 
when  baked,  afford  a  valuable  supply  of  food. 


TIAHUANUCO— TIBKR. 


Tiahuanu'co,  a  group  of  interesting  ruins  in  Bolivia,  i 
12  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  on  an  eminence  i 
which  may  have  once  been  un  island  in  that  lake.  The 
elevation  is  I2,!l.'!0  feet,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  a 
dc-olate  ami  (sterile  plain.  The  ruins  at  this  point  are 
confessedly  much  older  than  the  age  of  the  Incas,  hut  there 
to  be  no  possible  clue  to  their  date.  A  marked  cha- 
racter of  the  ruins  is  the  use  of  enormous  and  finely-wrought 
stone  blocks,  in  some  instances  clumped  together  with 
bronze.  Mr.  Squier  believes  that  Tiahuanuco  was  never  a 
city,  but  a  shrine  or  sacred  place  of  some  pro-historic  race 
of  men.  The  whole  area  is,  however,  very  considerable. 

Tin'ra   [<!r.  ruipa,  a  Persian    head-dress],  the   papal 
crown,  a  cap  of  cloth  of  gold  having  three  golden  circlets, 
two  silken  embroidered  pendants,  and  at  the  top  a  golden 
cross.     It  was  at  first  a  plain  round  cap   (worn   first  by 
Uamasus  II.);  the  first  crown  or  fillet  was  added  by  Nich-  I 
olns  I.  (or  by  Benedict  VIII.) ;  the  second  by  Boniface  I 
VIII.   (or,  according    to  others,  by   Benedict    XII.),  the 
third  by  Urban  V.  or  by  John  XXIII.     Others  date  the 
wearing  of  the  tiara  from  Constantino's  or  Clovis's  time, 
and  say  that  Pope  Honnisdas  added  the  first  circlet. 

Ti'ber  [I/at.  Tiber!*],  the  most  celebrated  of  Italian 
rivers,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aquilone,  a  spur  project- 
in"  from  the  S.  W.  flank  of  the  Apennines,  in  N.  lat.  43° 
45',  W.  Ion.  12°,  at  the  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  sea, 
drains  a  basin  of  about  6500  sq.  in.,  and  after  a  course  of 
220  miles,  generally  in  a  S.  direction,  though  with  many 
sinuosities,  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Ostia,  27 
miles  below  Rome,  in  N.  lat.  41°  45'.  The  mean  delivery 
of  the  Tiber  is  about  400  cubic  yards  per  second ;  its 
smallest  observed  delivery  is  215  cubic  yards.  It  is  navi- 
gable from  the  sea  to  Homo  for  vessels  of  140  tons  and 
with  some  difficulty  60  or  70  miles  farther  for  vessels  of 
60  tons.  The  Romans  kept  the  channel  of  the  Tiber  above 
Rome,  up  to  the  outlet  of  the  Nora,  about  100  miles  from 
the  sea,,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Nera, 
the  Chiana,  and  the  Anio,  always  in  a  beatable  condition, 
an  1  employed  them  very  largely  for  transportation;  but 
at  present  those  channels  are  little  used  for  any  form  of 
navigation,  except,  on  a  small  scale,  for  flotation  of  fire- 
wood and  lumber.  Up  to  Rome  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  may 
be  considered  an  estuary,  for  at  various  points  below  Ponte 
Sisto  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  from  30  to  20  feet  belon  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  river 
have  both  raised  its  bed  and  lengthened  its  lower  course 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  and  hence  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  that,  though  there  is  now  generally 
depth  of  water  only  for  small  vessels,  it  was  possible  under 
the  Empire  for  a  ship  to  transport  an  obelisk  weighing  400 
tons  from  Egypt  to  a  landing-place  on  the  Tiber  3  miles 
below  Rome.  For  the  upper  half  of  its  course  the  current 
of  the  Tiber,  though  not  torrential,  is  too  rapid  for  navi- 
gation, and  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  above  Rome  it  is 
not  divided  by  a  single  noticeable  island.  Its  waters  are 
scarcely  anywhere  utilized  as  a  motive-power  or  for  irriga- 
tion, though  .they  might  be  made  largely  available  for  both 
purposes.  The  epithet  flavin  ("yellow")  applied  to  the 
Tiber  by  the  Romans  referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  turbid  ap- 
pearance of  its  waters  due  to  the  quantity  of  sediment 
then,  as  now,  borne  down  by  them.  Rozet  calculated  that 
the  quantity  of  sediment  annually  deposited  by  the  Tiber 
at  its  outlet  had  been  for  many  centuries  approximately 
constant,  and  sufficient  to  extend  the  coast  seaward  at  the 
rate  of  a  little  less  than  13  feet  per  year.  Later  observa- 
tions show  that  at  some  points,  at  least,  the  rate  of  advance 
is  greater.  In  general,  wo  may  say  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory proof  of  any  considerable  changes  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  Tiber,  except  those  produced  in  its  lower 
course  by  this  accumulation  of  sedimentary  deposit  and  by 
the  creation  or  removal  of  artificial  obstructions  in  its  bed, 
We  may  add,  however,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
old  writers,  the  Tiber  was  more  frequently  partially  or 
completely  frozen  over  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times. 
The  effects  of  the  deposit  of  mineral  and  vegetable  matter 
in  the  river-bed  have  been  the  same  as  similar  causes  have 
produced  near  the  outlets  of  other  rivers.  The  estuary, 
which  originally  formed  the  harbor  of  Rome,  was  so  re- 
duced in  depth  by  the  silt  let  fall  by  the  river,  as  well  as 
by  sand  rolled  in  from  the  sea,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire  to  cut  an  emissary  from  a  point 
considerably  above  Ostia  to  serve  as  a  ship-canal  to  the 
sea  ;  and  this  is  still  the  only  navigable  channel  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Rome.  Besides  this,  an  artificial  harbor, 
known  as  the  port  of  Trajan,  was  filled  up  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  river-silt  united  with  the  sea-sand  both  to  form 
shoals  in  what  had  been  deep  water,  and  to  build  up  along 
the  coast  a  vast  range  of  banks  rising  above  the  water, 
behind  which  the  overflow  from  the  river  spread  out  into 
shallow  morasses  of  great  extent,  the  miasmata  from  which 


not  only  render  their  immediate  vicinity  uninhabitable, 
but,  as  is  commonly  thought,  are  among  the  chief  causei 
of  the  present  insalubrity  of  Koine  and  the  who!,.  ' 
pagna.  The  regulation  of  the  Tiber  involve-  the  draining 
ot  i  In •-!•  pe.-tifcnms  marshes  or  the  filling  of  lln-m  with  tho 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  river,  » Inch  some  able  en- 
gineers think  sufficient  in  quantity  I  ,  a.-.-ompli-h  this  great 
work  in  a  relatively  short  period  ,,f  time.  To  restore  the 
Tiber  to  its  ancient  function  as  the  great  maritime  approach 
to  the  capital  of  Italy  the  construction  of  an  artiliei.l 
harbor  at  or  near  its  mouth  is  a  ucrcssity;  and  this,  us 
recent  works  of  the  like  sort  elsewhere  have  shown,  in 
not  to  bo  regarded  as  an  undertaking  technically  formidable 
or  extravagantly  costly. 

Aside  from  historical  associations,  into  which  we  cannot 
enter,  the  special  interest  of  the  Tiber  arises  from  certain 
peculiarities  in  its  rfyimt,  and  from  it<  importance  M  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  4hci"e  peculiar- 
ities tho  most  remarkable  is  the  provision  made  by  nature 
for  tho  disposal  of  the  precipitation  in  in  basin.  The  i 
annual  delivery  of  the  river  is  computed  to  equal  two-thirds 
of  the  downfall  in  its  valley,  tho  proportion  being  above 
the  mean  in  dry,  below  it  in  humid  years,  t'oimiarutm -!y 
little  of  the  precipitation  is  conveyed  to  tho  channel  of 
the  Tiber  by  direct  superficial  conduction,  but  a  va-t 
amount  of  the  water  of  rains  and  snows  is  received  into 
subterranean  cavities  or  absorbed  by  tho  bibulous  earth 
which  covers  much  of  the  surface,  and  slowly  conveyed  by 
underground  conduits  into  tho  channel  of  tho  river,  or  pos- 
sibly, to  somo  extent,  into  the  sea.  I.ombanlini  estimates 
"  the  subterranean  discharge  of  tho  Tiber  "  at  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  delivery.  Tho  result  of  this  nat- 
ural arrangement  is  that  this  river  has  no  true  luic-mt,  r 
stage,  and  at  Rome,  as  well  as  far  above  tho  city,  it  flows 
always  with  a  strong  full  current,  its  lowest  known  die- 
charge  being,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  215  cubic  yards  per 
second,  or  more  than  one-half  its  mean  volume.  Its  min- 
imum, therefore,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  tho  Po,  while 
the  mean  discharge  of  the  latter  river  is  more  than  five 
times  as  great  as  the  average  delivery  of  the  Tiber.  Tho 
renewed  importance  of  Rome  as  the  social  and  political 
capital  of  a  great  nation,  now  happily  restored  to  no  small 
share  of  its  ancient  dignity  and  power,  is  drawing  greatly- 
increased  attention  to  tho  dangers  which  threaten  the  city 
from  tho  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  the  means  by 
which  those  dangers  may  possibly  bo  averted.  Great 
floods  have  occurred  in  tho  Tiber  at  frequent  intervals 
through  the  whole  historic  period,  and  some  of  the  most 
ancient  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  overwhelming  and 
destructive  as  tho  most  violent  of  modern  times ;  but  in 
general  the  data  we  possess  respecting  them  arc  too  vague 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  precise  comparative  results.  Under 
the  first  emperors  tho  diversion  of  somo  of  the  principal 
tributaries,  and  even  of  the  main  channel  of  tho  Tiber 
itself,  was  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  similar 
measures  form  a  feature  of  several  of  the  plans  now  under 
consideration.  To  this  there  are  grave  objections,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  but  a  single  point  in  which  all 
engineers  agree ;  we  mean  the  expediency  of  widening  and 
straightening  the  channel  at  various  points  within  and 
near  the  limits  of  the  city — where  by  human  encroach- 
ment or  other  causes  it  has  been  narrowed  and  made  tor- 
tuous— .and  of  removing  the  numerous  artificial  obstruc- 
tions, chiefly  piers  and  piles  of  old  bridges,  by  which  the 
flow  of  tho  current  is  retarded  and  the  deposit  of  sediment- 
ary matter  greatly  promoted.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  relief  to  be  obtained 
by  this  measure,  but  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  considerable, 
and  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
current  would  suffice  to  scour  out  tho  accumulated  deposits 
of  many  centuries,  lower  the  bed  of  the  river  to  its  ancient 
level,  and  render  the  construction  of  dikes  or  river-walls 
upon  the  banks,  which  most  of  the  projects  contemplate, 
quite  superfluous.  The  question  is  complicated  by  doubU 
which  have  been  suggested  as  to  tho  stability  of  the  coast- 
level  at  the  outlet  of  the  Tiber;  nnd  some  geologist 
lieve  that  not  only  the  immediate  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian, 
but  the  whole  Campagna  far  into  the  interior,  ate  undei 
going  a  secular  elevation. 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  tho  overflows  of  f 
tributaries  of  the  Tiber  are  contemporaneous,  not  successi  v  e, 
but  their  flood-waves  reach  Rome  not  together,  but  i 
tervals  of  some  hours,  and  high  water  at  the  citj 
latin*.     The  approach  of  these  waves  may  be  know 
telegraph,  and  consequently  in  a  certain  degree  gua 
against. 


DOW  ov  me  wi*wo  w»  MOT  -  .         -   .   ,   - 

investigated.     We  mean  the  action  of  the  W   wind,  eitb 
indirectly  retarding  the  flow  of  the  .tream  by  impinging 
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upon  its  surface,  or  in  raising  waves  in  the  sea  at  the  mouth, 
which  operate  as  a  barrier  to  the  escape  of  the  river-water, 
or  even,  as  some  think,  drive  it  upward  with  a  refluent 
current,  like  a  tidal  wave.  This  effect,  or  at  least  the 
amount  of  it,  is  matter  of  dispute.  Probably,  it  is  scarcely 
felt  as  high  up  as  Koine,  but,  admitting  the  fact,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  remedy  by  constructing  breakwaters  in  the  sea 
in  front  of  the  mouth  or  otherwise  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  much  studied. 

The  rise  of  the  Tiber  in  its  great  floods  is  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  measured  from  the  zero  of  the  hydrometer 
at  the  stairs  of  the  Ripetta  at  Rome,  which  is  usually  taken 
as  the  sea-level,  though  Possenti  states  that  in  May,  1871, 
the  royal  commission  of  that  year  found  its  true  level  to 
be  1.17  inttres,  or  3.84  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water. 
The  lowest  known  surface  of  the  Tiber  at  this  point  is 
5.3  m.  or  5.4  m.,  or  17.7  feet  above  this  zero,  its  mean 
height  6.7  m.,  or  22  feet.  In  the  highest  recorded  flood, 
that  of  Dec.,  1598,  the  river  rose  to  19.56  m.,  or  63.22  feet 
(according  to  some  authorities,  to  20.15  metres)  above  zero. 
In  the  inundation  of  Dec.,  1870,  it  rose  to  17.22  m.,  or 
56.48  feet,  above  zero.  Between  1530  and  1637  there  were 
four  floods  higher  than  that  of  1S70,  but  in  the  following 
233  years,  from  1637  to  1870,  not  one  of  equal  height. 
Possenti  ascribes  the  diminished  violence  of  the  inunda- 
tions during  this  latter  period  to  the  removal  of  mills, 
piers,  and  other  obstructions  in  the  bed  of  the  river  within 
the  city,  but  he  thinks,  from  various  circumstances,  that 
though  the  level  of  the  surface  at  the  Ripetta  in  the  flood 
of  1598  was  higher  by  2.34  m.  than  in  that  of  1870,  the 
;n-tiial  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  was  not 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  inundation.  The 
pavement  of  the  Ripetta  is  at  13.50  m.  above  the  zero  of 
the  hydrometer,  and  the  other  streets  near  the  river  are 
but  little  above  that  level.  The  inundation  of  1870  rose 
to  17.22  m. — or  3.72  m.,  equal  to  12J  feet,  above  the 
pavement — and  overflowed  the  whole  N.  W.  quarter  of  the 
city,  including  the  Corso  and  other  important  business 
streets,  filling  the  cellars,  flooding  the  ground-floors,  and 
letting  fall  great  quantities  of  sediment.  The  direct  and 
indirect  damage  from  such  a  visitation  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  mere  mechanical  inconvenience  from  the 
flooding  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  its  environs, 
though  sufficiently  serious,  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting 
from  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  sewers  are  not 
merely  checked  in  their  flow  by  the  water-wall  which  the 
rise  of  the  river  opposes  to  their  discharge,  but  partially 
choked  by  sediment  let  fall  by  the  inflowing  current,  and 
this  of  course  interferes  very  seriously  with  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  city.  The  construction  of  dikes  on 
the  banks  would  not  remedy  the  evil ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, might  augment  it  from  increasing  the  height  to 
which  the  current  so  confined  would  rise.  A  system  of 
great  collecting  sewers,  with  occasional  siphons,  is  pro- 
posed, but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  suitable  point  of  dis- 
charge for  the  accumulated  sewerage  of  so  large  a  city. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  obstruction  to  the 
drainage  of  the  city  at  high  water  is  deleterious  to  its 
health,  but  practically  this  temporary  check  of  the  outflow 
from  the  drains,  the  submerging  of  the  streets,  and  the 
filling  of  the  cellars  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  have  not 
been  shown  to  be  so  active  and  immediate  causes  of  dis- 
ease as  would  be  expected.  The  winter  of  1870-71  was 
not  marked  by  any  epidemic  or  any  aggravation  of 
endemic  maladies,  nor  have  other  great  inundations  been 
always  followed  in  a  perceptible  degree  by  such  effects. 

The  literature  of  our  subject  is  very  voluminous.  We 
have  space  to  refer  only  to  Lombardini,  Etame  degli  Sludi 
net  Teeere  (1871)  and  other  papers;  Carcani,  II  Teuere  e  le 
me  fnondazinni  (1875) ;  Possenti,  Pinna  di  Siitemnzimie 
del  Fi nine  Tevere  (1871 ) ;  Possenti,  Suite  Piene  del  Teuere 
(1872);  Canevari,  Cenni  guile  GontHzioni  attimetriche  ed 
idrauliche  dell  Ayro  Jlomano  (official  report,  1874);  Bac- 
carini,  Siill"  Altezza  di  Piena  masaima  nel  Tevere  nr- 
bann  (1875);  Cialdi,  Nozinni  mlln  Coitmzione  dei  Pnrti 
nel  Mediterranen  (1874);  Dausse,  Lellre  nu  Siijet  de  I'En- 
dignement  dn  Tibre  (pamphlet,  1876) ;  Stiidi  mlln  Geo- 
yrnpln'a  natumle  e  civile  dell'  Italia  (Soc.  Geog.  Italiana, 
1875).  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Tiberias.  See  GENXESARET,  LAKE  OF,  by  PROF.  R.  D. 
HITCHCOCK,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Tibe'rius,  whose  full  name  was  TIBERIUS  CLAUDIUS 
NERO  C*SAR,  Roman  emperor  14-37,  b.  Nov.  16,42  B.C., a 
son  of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla.  In  38 
B.  c.,  Livia  was  divorced  from  Claudius  and  married  to 
Augustus,  who  thus  became  the  step-father  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  imperial  household  he  received  a  careful  education, 
and  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the 
emperor.  He  was  large  and  strong  of  body,  with  hand- 
some features,  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  reserved  man- 


ners, and  not  altogether  without  literary  taste.  For  mil- 
itary affairs  he  even  seems  to  have  had  a  talent.  He  com- 
manded successively  in  Cantabria,  Armenia,  Rhaetia,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Germany;  and  although  the  enemies  he  had  to 
encounter  were  not  very  dangerous,  yet  he  finished  the  wars 
promptly  and  with  honor.  From  Germany,  where  he  com- 
manded after  the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus,  he  returned 
in  7  B.  c.  to  Rome,  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  was 
chosen  consul  for  the  second  time,  and  was  the  following 
year  invested  with  the  potcnUtft  tribnnitfa  for  five  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  good  relations  between  him  and  Augustus 
had  become  utterly  disturbed.  Livia  seems  from  the  very 
first  to  have  striven  to  clear  the  way  to  the  throne  for  her 
own  children,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  this  purpose 
that  Tiberius  was  compelled  to  divorce  his  first  wife,  Vip- 
sania  Agrippinu,  whom  he  loved  and  who  had  borne  him  a 
son,  Drusus,  and  marry  Augustus's  daughter,  the  dissolute 
Julia.  After  the  lapse  of  one  year  the  marriage  proved 
equally  disgusting  to  both  parties.  In  these  impure  do- 
mestic relations,  with  nn  ambitious,  scheming  mother  and  a 
profligate,  dishonorable  wife,  the  bad  elements  of  Tiberius's 
character  came  into  rank  growth — his  jealousy,  suspicious- 
ness,  hypocrisy,  etc.  Augustus  saw  and  understond  the 
development  of  this  strange  character,  and  Tiberius  spent 
seven  years  in  Rhodes  in  retirement,  occupied  with  the 
study  of  astronomy.  By  his  mother's  exertions  he  was 
recalled  to  the  court  in  2  A.  i>.,  and  in  4,  all  the  male  heirs 
of  Augustus  having  died  one  after  the  other,  ho  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  and  appointed  his  successor.  The 
next  ten  years  he  spent  mostly  in  wars  on  the  frontiers, 
and  in  14  he  finally  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  long 
reign  of  twenty-three  years  is  by  itself  not  very  remark- 
able. Its  most  prominent  feature  is  the  monstrous  develop- 
ment of  his  own  character.  His  avarice,  suspiciousness, 
and  hypocrisy  became  fiendish  and  malicious;  a  feeling 
of  hatred  and  vengeance  filled  his  heart,  and  by  degrees  he 
sank  into  brutish  sensuality  and  cruelty.  A  new  crime  was 
invented,  crimen  IKSK  itiajestrtti*,  and  defined  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  might  be  construed  into  an  offence  to  the 
princept  if  anybody  spoke  well  of  anybody  else.  A  new 
method  of  proceeding,  the  delators*  (informers),  was  in- 
stituted, and  the  senate  showed  itself  zealous  in  divining 
and  fulfilling  the  despot's  wishes  before  they  were  uttered. 
No  man  was  safe  if  he  had  a  name,  talent,  a  fortune,  a 
wife,  or  anything  which  excited  the  emperor's  fear  or  his 
appetite,  and  the  manner  in  which  men  belonging  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome  were  prosecuted  and  put  to  death 
was  often  as  incredible  as  the  wildest  freaks  of  a  farce.  The 
emperor  himself,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
miserable  victim  of  his  own  evil  passions.  In  26  he  re- 
tired to  Capreae,  where  he  lived  not  only  in  retirement,  but 
in  seclusion,  leaving  the  government  mostly  to  Sejanus, 
and  after  his  death  to  Macro.  He  was  afraid  of  being 
seen.  At  last  he  was  capable  only  of  sensations  of  the 
coarsest  description,  while  an  indefinable  terror  sci/c-1 
his  mind  and  drove  him  nearly  mad.  On  a  journey  in 
Campania  he  fell  sick  at  Astura,  and  died  in  the  villa  of 
Lucullus  at  Misenum  Mar.  16,  37 — it  was  said  in  an  un- 
timely way.  He  fell  into  a  fainting-fit,  and  was  believed 
to  be  dead.  Caius  Caligula  was  hailed  as  emperor,  ami  all 
the  people  rejoiced.  But  he  recovered,  and  asked  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  Fright  and  confusion  fell  at  once  upon  all ; 
only  Macro  remained  cool ;  he  drew  the  bed-clothes  over 
the  old  man  and  suffocated  him.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Tibet.     See  THIBET,  by  E.  SCHLAGIXTWEIT. 

Tiliul 'Ins  (ALBIUS),  was  descended  from  an  equestrian 
family  of  good  standing  in  Roman  society;  accompanied 
Messala  in  31  B.  c.  to  Aquitania,  and  subsequently  to  the 
East,  but  returned  to  Rome  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
lived  on  his  estates  near  Rome,  devoting  himself  to  poetry 
and  literary  occupation.  D.  very  young,  probably  in  18 
B.  c.  Four  books  of  elegies  ascribed  to  him  have  come 
down  to  us,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  third  and  fourth 
is  disputed.  They  were  edited  by  Dissen  (1835,  2  vols.), 
Rossbach  (1866),  and  Miiller  (1873),  and  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  Grainger  (1752).  On  account  of  the  gen- 
uineness and  simplicity  of  their  feeling,  these  poems  belong 
to  the  best  the  Latin  literature  contains. 

Tibur.     See  TIVOLI. 

Tic  Douloureux.  See  NEURALGIA,  by  E.  C.  SEGUIS, 
M.  D. 

Tich'borne  Trial,  a  noted  English  caime  eflilire. 
Roger  Charles  Tiehborne,  b.  Jan.  5,  1829,  was  the  son  of 
James  Tiehborne,  presumptive  heir  to  the  titles  and  great 
landed  estates  of  his  brother,  Sir  Edward  Tichborne- 
Doughty.  Roger  was  educated  in  France,  and  afterward 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst,  England, 
and  in  1849  received  a  commission  in  the  army.  In  1852 
he  proposed  marriage  to  his  cousin  Kate,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward,  and  the  proposal  having  been  declined  by  her 


TK'IIENOR-TICKNOR. 


parents,  he  threw  up  his  commission,  went  to  sea  as  a 
s:iil,,r,  made  a  roj  age  to  South  America,  and  in  Apr.,  1854, 
sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  New  York  on  board  a  rMMl 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at.  sea  with  all  on 
board.  Sir  Kdward  died  in  .Mar.,  IS;",;!,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  father  of  Roger,  who  died  in  1862,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  second  son,  Alfred,  who  died  in  Feb.,  1866, 
and  wa<  succeeded  by  a  posthumous  son,  born  in  the  fol- 
lowing May.  l.ady  Tichborne,  the  widow  of  Sir. I  a  MIC-,  ha  I 
come  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  her  family,  and  had  taken  up 
the  idea  that  her  son  Roger  might  still  be  living,  and  in 
advertised  in  newspapers  at  home  and  abroad  for  in- 
telligence res| ting  him.  In  the  following  year  a  butcher 

at  Wagga  Wagga,  Australia,  where  he  was  known  as 
Thomas  Castro,  gave  out  that  he  was  no  other  than  the 
mis-ing  Roger  Tichborne.  After  some  correspondence  with 
Lady  Tiehborne,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  met  her  in  Paris 
in  Jan.,  lsi',7.  was  acknowledged  by  her  as  her  son,  and 
furnished  with  some  money.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
family  treated  him  as  an  impostor.  In  Mar.,  1867,  ho  filed 
a  bill  in  chancery,  the  real  issue  of  which  was  to  enable 
him  to  prove  himself  to  be  Roger  Tichborne  and  the  right- 
ful owner  of  the  title  and  estates.  He  also  succeeded  in 
raising  large  sums  of  money  upon  bonds  payable  when  he 
should  come  into  possession  of  his  property.  For  various 
reasons  the  case  did  not  come  to  trial  for  nearly  four  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  Lady  Tichborne,  whose  testimony 
might  have  been  of  great  importance,  died  Mar.,  1868. 

Tl ausc  came  on  before  the  court  of  common  pleas  May 

II,  1871,  for  the  recovery  of  estates  valued  at  £24,000  a 
year ;  it  was  twice  adjourned,  and  was  closed  Mar.  C,  1872, 
the    actual    proceedings   occupying    103   days.     The   reai 
is-ue   was   whether  the   claimant  was  or  was  not  Roger 
Charles  Tichborne.    He  showed  himself  to  be  cognizant  of 
many  things  which  could  hardly  have  been  known  by  an 
impostor,  while  of  others  which  must  have  been  known  by 
the  real  Roger  he  was  wholly  ignorant.     His  physical  ap- 
pearance dillered  from  that  of  Roger  Tiehborne  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  lapse  of  less  than  twenty 
years.     Roger,  when  he  disappeared,   was  a  tall,  slender 
young  man,  with  small  head,  straight  hair,  his  ears  ad- 
hering  closely  to    the   head;    the  claimant  was  an   inch 
taller,  enormously  obese,  with  a  large  head  and  curly  hair, 
the  ears  free,  with  large  lobes.     Roger  had  had  his  initials 
tatoocd  on  one  of  his  arms,  while  nothing  of  the  kind  ap- 
peared on  the  claimant.     Roger  had  been  well  educated, 
anil  spoke  French  with  perfect  fluency ;  the  claimant  was 
grossly  illiterate,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  French. 
The  jury  found  that  the  claimant  was  not  Roger  Charles 
Tichborne,    and   he  was   nonsuited.     He   was   taken    into 
custody  to  be  tried  for  perjury.     The  trial  came  on  before 
the  court  of  queen's  bench  Apr.  23,  1873,  and  after  several 
adjournments  was  concluded  Feb.  28,   1874,  having  occu- 
pied in  all  188  days.    In  the  course  of  the  two  trials  it  was 
established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  real  name  of 
the  claimant  was  Arthur  Orton,  a  native  of  London,  who 
emigrated  to  Australia,  where,  for  reasons  growing  out  of 
some  misconduct,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Thomas  Castro. 
By  what  means  and  by  whoso  assistance  he  gained  the  in- 
formation which  enabled  him  to  make  such  show  as  he  did 
of  being   the   missing   Roger  Tichborne   is   an   unsolved 
mystery.     So  great  were  the  expenses  of  these  protracted 
suits  that  the  trustees  of  the  infant  owner  of  the  Tichborne 
estates  were  obliged  to  mortgage  them  in  order  to  obtain 
money  to  defend  his  title.     In  spite  of  the  verdicts  of  the 
courts,  there  were  many,  especially  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  in  England,  who  still  believed  that  Castro 
or  Orton  was  really  Roger  Charles  Tichborne.     So  strong 
was  this  feeling  that  Mr.  Kenealy,  his  leading  counsel  in 
both  cases,   who    subsequently   established   a   newspaper, 
The  Englishman,  which  acquired  an  immense  circulation  in 
consequence  of  its  attacks  upon  these  verdicts,  was  in  1875 
elected,  mainly  upon  this  account,  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    (See  KKXEALY,  EDWARD  V.H.)     A.H.GUERNSEY. 
Tiche'nor  (ISAAC),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
8,  1754;  graduated  at  Princeton  1775;  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Schenectady ;  accepted  in  1777  an  appointment  as 
assistant  commissary-general  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence;  became  prominent  in  Vermont  poli- 
tics; was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1791-94;  chief-justice 
1795-96  ;  commissioner  for  adjusting  the  boundary  dispute 
with   Now  York  1791;  U.  S.  Senator  1796-97;  governor 
1797-1807  and  1808-09,  and  again  U.  S   Senator  1815-21. 
D.  at  Bennington  Dec.  11,  1838. 
Tichvin.     See  TIKHVIN. 
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Tici'no,  the  southernmost  canton  of  Switzerland,  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Ticino,  borders  on  Lago  Maggiore.  Its  northern  fron- 
tier toward  Uri  and  Orisons  is  formed  by  a  range  of  the 
Lepontine  Alps  12,000  feet  high,  branches  of  which  cover 


THOMAS),  b.  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  in 
86;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  of  which 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1710;  became  a  friend  of  Addison 
through  whose  influence  ho  was  in  1717  appointed  under- 
secretary of  state,  and  in  1725  was  made  secretary  to  the 
lords  jus  ices  of  Ireland,  a  post  which  he  retained  until  hi, 
death.  His  principal  works  are- The  /Vo,/;,,,  „/  /•,„«,» 
poem  ;  Jhe  Jtoyal  I'royren,  verses  celebrating  tbearrlnU  ,,l 
George  1. ;  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  and 
an  hleyn  on  Atlaieon,  besides  which  he  contributed  papers 
to  the  {spectator  and  (lunrdian.  D.  at  Bath  Apr.  23,  1,40. 
Ticket  of  Leave,  originally  designated  a  "permit." 
given  to  British  convicts  transported  to  penal  scttlct 
by  which  they  were  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
within  certain  territorial  limits.  At  present  the  term  desig- 
nates an  order  remitting  a  portion  of  the  sentence  of  a  con- 
vict as  a  reward  for  his  good  behavior. 

Tick'nor  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug. 
1, 1791 ;  received  at  home  a  careful  training  in  the  classics  ; 
entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  graduated 
there  1807;  pursued  for  three  years  a  post-graduate  course 
of  studies  at  Boston  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  J. 
Gardiner,  with  whom  William  H.  Prescott  was  then  prepar- 
ing for  college;  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Anthology 
Club;  studied  jurisprudence  in  the  office  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  at  Boston  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1813,  but  soon 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  literary  career,  favored  by 
the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune;  sailed  for  Europe  1S15; 
resided  two  years  at  the  University  of  Giittingen,  chiefly 
occupied  with  classical  philology  and  the  modern  literatures 
of  Europe ;  spent  two  years  more  in  travel,  visiting  most 
of  the  European  capitals  and  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  chief  literary  and  political  celebrities;  gave 
especial  attention  to  the  Spanish  language,  for  the  study 
of  which  he  formed  an  extensive  library,  including  many 
rare  works ;  was  chosen  in  1817  to  the  Smith  professorship 
of  modern   languages  at  Harvard;  filled  that  post  from 
1820  to    1835,  when    he   resigned;    spent  three  years   in 
Europe,  chiefly  engaged  in  preparatory  researches  for  hi, 
principal  work,  to  which  he  devoted  several  more  years  of 
assiduous  labor;  published  in  1849  in  London  and  New 
York  his  Hillary  of  Spanish  Literature  (3  vols.),  which  was 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  ami  speedily 
became  classical,  even  in  Spain ;  printed  some  occasional 
essays,  chiefly  on  educational  topics,  and  several  biograph- 
ical sketches — of  La  Fayette  (1825),  Nathan  A.  White  (1827), 
Daniel  Webster  (1831),  the  Buckminsters  (1849),  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  (1865) ;  wrote  an  elaborate  Life  of  William 
Hickling  Prencotl  (1864),  who  had  been  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  field  of  Spanish  literature; 
lagazines  and  reviews,  and  took  an 


contributed  to  various  magaz 

interest  in  several  public  enterprises,  especially  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  to  which  he  was  a  munificent  bene- 
factor, presenting  it  with  2000  volumes  in  1860.  He  wa« 
a  member  of  the  leading-  literary  societies  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  a  correspondent  of  many  eminent  men  in 
Europe.  D.  at  Boston  Jan.  26,  1871.  The  4th  ed.  of  bit 
ffpaninh  Literature  appeared  shortly  after  his  death  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Hillard,  who  also  published  hii 
Life  and  CnrreKpandeuce.  (1876),  one  of  the  most  notable 
and  successful  of  American  memoirs.  PORTER  C.  Bus*. 

Tick'nor  (WILLIAM  D.),  b.  at  Lebanvn,  N.  II.,  in  1810; 
became  in  1832  a  bookseller  in  Boston  ;  subsequently  added 
a  publishing  business,  which  attained  to  great  importance 
under  the  firm-name  of  Ticknor  4  Fields  (now  James  R. 
Osgood  A  Co.);  founded  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  made 
his  office  a  centre  for  the  brilliant  literary  circle  connected 
with  that  magazine,  including  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whit- 
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TICONDEROGA— TIDES,  OCEANIC  WAVES,  AND  CURRENTS. 


tier,  Lowell,  and   Saxe,  whose  poems  were  issued  by  the 
firm.     I),  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1864. 

Ticondero'ga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
junction  of  Addison  R.  K.  with  the  Champlain  division 
of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.'s  lines.  The  town  oc- 
cupies a  lofty  promontory  lying  between  Lakes  George  and  i 
Champlain,  the  outlet  being  4  miles  in  length,  with  a  fall 
of  220  feet,  affording  excellent  water-power.  In  the  town- 
ship are  veins  of  graphite,  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of 
lead-pencils  and  crucibles,  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
manufactories  of  lumber,  an  extensive  cotton-factory,  2 
woollen-mills,  2  foundries,  5  churches,  15  schools,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  Mar. 
31,  1875,  but  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  P.  in  1875, 
,'fUH.  Ticonderoga  was  prominent  in  colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary history  from  its  celebrated  fortress,  built  by  the 
French  in  1755,  and  originally  named  Carillon  ("chime 
of  bells ")  from  the  music  of  the  neighboring  waterfall. 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Montcalm  1757;  was  unsuc- 
cessfully assaulted  by  Gen.  Abercrombie  July  8,  1758;  oc- 
cupied after  a  siege  by  Gen.  Amherst  July  30,  1759  ;  cap- 
tured by  Ethan  Allen  May  10,  1775  ;  retaken  by  Burgoyno 
July  5,  1777,  and  again  by  Gen.  Haldeman  1780,  but  soon 
abandoned  on  each  of  the  two  latter  occasions.  There  is 
a  History  of  Ticonderoga,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  (Keese- 
ville,  1858). 

Tid'ball  (Jons  C.),  b.  in  Virginia  1828;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1848,  when  appointed  brevet 
second  lieutenant  3d  Artillery ;  served  in  Florida  war 
1849-50,  in  garrison  1850-53,  on  Whipple's  exploration  to 
California  1853-54,  on  Coast  Survey  duty  1854-59 ;  thence 
in  garrison  and  on  frontier  duty  until  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  (Apr.,  1861),  when  ordered  to  the  defence  of  Fort 
Pickens.  Promoted  to  bo  captain  2d  Artillery  May  14, 

1861,  he  served  with  his  battery  at  Bull  Run  (July  21), 
in  the  operations  of  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of 

1862,  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
etc.     In  Aug.,  1863,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  4th 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery,  which  he  commanded  in  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864  from  the  Wilderness  to  Peters- 
burg.    Commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point  July-Sept., 
1864,  when,  returning  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  in 

Low  WATER.  FIG. 


command  of  the  artillery  of  the  9th  corps  till  the  close 
of  the  war.  Brevctted  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel, 
brigadier  and  major-general  for  gallantry  in  battle.  In 
Sept.,  1865,  he  returned  to  duty  with  his  company;  pro- 
moted major  2d  Artillery  Feb.,  1867. 

Tide'-Mill,  an  apparatus  for  the  utilization  of  the 
water-power  of  the  tide.  In  some  cases,  as  at  the  old  Lon- 
don Bridge  tide-mills,  the  water-wheels,  mill  and  all,  were 
afloat,  so  that  no  adjustment  of  the  wheels  to  the  height  of 
the  water  was  necessary,  and  the  tide  was  utilized  both  on 
its  ebb  and  flow.  In  other  cases  dams  are  constructed 
which  shut  the  water  at  high  tide,  and  its  outflow  through 
a  raceway  gives  motion  to  the  mill;  and  during  the  return 
of  the  tide  through  the  sluice  its  power  may  again  be  util- 
ized. 

Tides,  Oceanic  Waves,  and  Currents.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean  are  subjected  to  various  movements, 
the  effect  either  of  atmospheric  or  astronomical  causes. 
The  principal  kinds  of  movements  are  known  as  waves, 
tides,  and  marine  currents.  (For  currents,  see  under  CUK- 
RKNTS.  MAHINK.) 

Wnrcx  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  and  vary 
in  their  height,  form,  velocity,  and  extent,  from  the  gentle 
ripple  to  enormous  waves  of  great  height,  breadth,  and 
volume,  which  break  with  violence  against  any  opposing 
obstacle.  These  diversities  depend  upon  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  the  size  of  its  basin,  the 
waves  in  the  open  ocean  being  much  larger  and  moving 
more  swiftly  than  in  the  inland  seas.  After  the  wind  which 
has  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  water  has  subsided,  the 
ocean,  with  acquired  momentum,  continues  to  undulate 
with  a  movement  called  the  swell,  which  seldom  ceases  en- 
tirely until  a  fresh  storm  arouses  the  waves  again  to  action. 

Tides. — Those  living  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  see  its 
bosom  rise  and  fall  regularly  twice  every  day,  as  by  a 
mighty  process  of  respiration.  These  movements  are  tides. 
For  six  hours  the  water  rises,  or  flow*  ;  then,  remaining 
stationary  for  a  short  time,  it  gradually  recedes  or  ebba  for 
another  six  hours ;  after  a  short  lull,  called  slnr.k  water,  it 
again  rises  and  falls  as  before.  The  rising  sea  is  called  the 
flood  tide  ;  the  receding  sea,  the  ebb  tide.  When  the  water 
is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  is  high  water  j  when  at  its  lowest 
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THE  MOON. 


Low  WATER. 

point,  low  water.  There  are  thus  daily  two  high  tides  and 
two  low  tides.  The  time  of  high  water  and  low  water,  at 
the  same  place,  however,  is  gradually  changing.  The  in- 
terval of  time  between  two  consecutive  high  tides  or  low 
tides  being  really  twelve  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes,  the 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  high  water  or  low  water  occurs  is 
later  every  day  by  about  fifty-two  minutes. 

Cause  of  the  Tides. — Though  the  dependence  of  the  tides 
upon  the  course  of  the  moon  seemed  to  point  out  their 
source,  the  real  cause  of  these  mysterious  movements  was 


not  understood  before  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Applying  here  this  new  princi- 
ple, Newton  showed  that  the  rise  of  the  waters  was  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  the  sun  upon  the  revolving 
globe  of  the  earth.  As  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  prox- 
imity, and  notwithstanding  its  smaller  mass,  has  an  influ- 
ence more  than  double  that  of  the  sun  (100  to  38),  let  us 
consider  first  its  action,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  preced- 
ing diagram  (Fig.  1).  Land  and  water  alike  experience 
this  attraction,  but  the  particles  of  the  latter,  being  free  to 


FIG.  2. 


FULL  MOON. 


NEW  MOON. 


move,  are  lifted  up  toward  the  attracting  luminary  beyond 
the  normal  curve  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Thus  is 
formed  a  vast  swell,  toward  the  crest  of  which  the  most 
distant  and  heavier  waters  are  gathered  from  both  sides, 
causing  there  a  depression  of  the  surface,  or  low  water.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  the  waters  being  less  attract- 
ed than  its  solid  mass,  on  account  of  their  greater  distance 


from  the  attracting  body,  are  left  somewhat  behind,  as  if 
the  solid  globe  were  drawn  farther  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Another  swell  is  thus  produced,  directly  opposite 
the  first,  and  occupying,  like  it,  half  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  There  are  thus  always  simultaneously  and  directly 
under  the  moon  two  high  waters  opposite  each  other,  and 
two  low  waters  at  equal  distances  between  them.  Owing 
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to  tin-  rotation  of  the  earth,  this  permanent  system  of  swells 
and  troughs  travels  from  K.  to  W.  over  every  part  of  the 
o-i-an  ami  "I  il*  const,  mill  explains  the  regular  sin-i-i-.-i.jn 
of  rising  and  falling  waters,  at  equal  intervals  of  time, 

wllirll  we  <-:ill  tin-  tiill-s. 

tyi-i'ii-/  Tid,*<ni'l  \'-«i>  Tidei. — The  sun  also  asserts  its 
attrai-li\c  power  on  the  oeean,  and  causes  a  similar  system 
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of  four  daily  tides.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  distance 
of  the  sun,  the  solar  tides  are  much  smaller,  and  mostly 
merged  in,  or  masked  by,  the  lunar  tides.  As  the  relative 
position  of  the  moon  and 
sun  is  constantly  chang- 
ing, the  solar  and  lunar 
ti.l.-H  seldom  coincide. 
But  twice  a  month,  at 
new  moon  and  full  moon, 
the  sun  and  moon  being 
on  a  line  with  the  earth, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  act 
together,  and  cause  an 
unusually  high  water, 
which  is  the  sum  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  tides. 
These  arc  the  spriiiy  tides. 
High  water  is  then  high- 
est, and  low  water  low- 
est. When  the  sun  is 
placed  90°  from  the  moon 
(Fig.  3)— that  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  and  third 
quarter  of  the  moon — its 
attraction  acts  against 
that  of  the  moon,  dimin- 
ishing the  height  of  the 
high  tide  and  increasing 
that  of  low  water.  These 
are  the  »eap  tides.  High 
water  is  then  lowest,  and 
low  water  highest.  The 
proportion  of  the  rise 
and  full  in  the  spring 
ti  Us  and  neap  tides  is 
nearly  as  7  to  3.  The 
highest  springtides  occur 
in  March,  a  little  before 
the  vernal  equinox,  and 
in  September,  a  little 
after  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, because  the  sun  is 
then  at  the  equator  and 
nearest  to  the  earth.  The 
lowest  neap  tides  are 
those  occurring  at  the 
time  of  the  solstices,  in  June  and  December,  because  the 
sun  is  then  in  a  higher  latitude  and  farther  from  the  earth. 


<':,une  o/  tlit   Tidal  Wurr. — If  the  ocean  covered  the 

whole  earth  with  a  uniform  depth  of  water,  the  tidal  wave, 

with  its  long  crest  extending  tr.Jin  V  t«.  S..  «<jiiM  follow 

the  appiirriit  .-ourst-  "t  tin:  III.M.H,  an  !  ti:i\.-l  li-im  V..  to  W. 

around  the  globe  in  twenty-four  hours.     It  wool 

est  in  the  equatorial  regions,  and  move  there  with  a  velocity 

of  over  Klllll  miles  an  hour.     liut  the  continent*  which  cut 

the  ocean  into  several  large  Ija-in-  oj>j> 

sage,  and  in  each  of  these  bavins  the  course  of  the 

tiilnl  wave  is  subjected  to  great  niuditinition'.     The 

regularity  and  velocity  of  the  tidal    wave   ilfpj  n-l 

upon  the  size  of  the  basin,  the  depth  of  the  water, 

and  freedom  from  all  oh.-tarh-  <i|.|j<i-iuL'  it-  |>iogre«s. 

Nowhere  arc  these  conditions    better  fulfilled  than 

in  the  southern  half  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     There 

is  formed  what  might  bo  culled   the  parent   tidal 

wave,  which,  advancing   rapidly    westward,  enters 

the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans,  and  seems  to  control 

their  tides. 

Co-tidal  Line*.  (See  CO-TIDAI.  I.IXES.) 
Tidei  in  the  l'ui-iji<-  <>«nn. — In  the  middle  and 
equatorial  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  advance  of 
the  tidal  wave  is  gradually  slackened,  and  becomes 
very  irregular  when  broken  up  by  the  numberless 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  in- 
fluence of  shallow  water,  and  of  friction  on  the  bot- 
tom and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  is  evident  in 
the  slow  progress  of  the  tide-wave  between  New 
Guinea  and  Australia,  and  in  the  Chinese  >Sea.  IU 
rapid  motion,  on  the  contrary,  toward  the  N.  W.  in 
the  middle  of  the  North  Pacific,  show;  the  influence 
of  deep  and  open  water.  Thence,  however,  the  tidal 
wave  ceases  to  be  direct,  and  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  free  reflected  wave,  which  turns  N.  and  E.  toward 
the  western  coast  of  the  North  American  continent. 
In  the  southern  Pacific,  while  the  main  tidal  wave 
seems  to  start  on  its  westward  course  from  the  90th 
meridian,  it  sends  a  reflected  wave  eastward  along 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  from  which  this 
coast  seems  to  derive  its  tides.  This  meets,  at  Cape 
Horn,  the  Atlantic  tide  coming  from  the  E. 

Tide*  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Ocean*. — The 
tidal  wave  in  both  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans 
seems  to  be  but  a  continuation  of  the  great  parent  wave  from 
the  Pacific.  The  tides  raised  directly  in  these  two  basins  are 
overpowered  by,  or  merged  into,  it.  Here,  also,  the  course 

Fio.  4. 


of  the  wave  is  mostly  determined  by  the  depth 

and  the  form  of  the  coasts.    Somewhat  retarded  along  tb« 
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southern  coast  of  Australia,  it  turns  N.  with  considerable 
velocity  into  the  deep  channel  leading  to  the  peninsula  of 
India.  Approaching  the  coast,  these  waves  accumulate, 
producing  high  tides  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Ara- 
bian Sea.  Reaching  the  entrance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it 
passes  into  that  long  channel,  and  moves,  at  the  rate  of 
almost  600  miles  an  hour,  toward  the  N.  W.  in  the  deep 
trough.  20,000  to  30,000  feet,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  the  New  World,  until  it  strikes  the  eastern  shores 
of  North  America.  Thence  bending  toward  the  N.  E.,  it 
gradually  lessens  its  speed  to  300  and  200  miles  an  hour, 
sweeps  over  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and,  turning  around  the 
continent,  loses  itself  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  course  of  the  tides  on  the  coast  of  England,  in  the 
Channel,  and  the  Herman  Sea,  as  shown  in  the  map  of  co- 
tidal  lines  in  that  region,  here  annexed  (Fig.  4),  illustrates 
in  a  forcible  manner  the  retardation  of  the  tidal  wave  in 
shallow  and  narrow  seas.  The  main  tide  wave  in  the  broad 
Atlantic  moves  on,  unobstructed,  around  the  British  Isles, 
reaching  the  Orkneys  in  four  hours,  and  descends  south- 
ward along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  before  the  slack- 
ened tide-wave  has  forced  its  way  through  the  Channel  to 
Dover  Straits.  Each  wave  then  continues  its  course,  the 
first  along  the  English  coast,  that  from  the  Channel  along 
the  coast  of  Holland,  causing  high  water  and  low  water  at 
different  hours  on  the  opposite  shores. 

The  Aije  nf  the  Tide.— This  course  of  the  tidal  wave 
shows  that  the  tides  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans  are 
not  generated  in  these  basins,  but  are  mainly  derived  from 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  tide-wave  takes  some 
time  to  travel  over  this  vast  extent.  The  mop  shows  that 
in  twelve  hours  the  Pacific  wave  reaches  Tasmania;  in 
twelve  hours  more,  the  coast  of  India;  another  twelve  or 
thirty-six  hours  brings  it  to  the  coast  of  North  America; 
a  few  hours  more,  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  Therefore  the 
tide  on  our  shores  is  not  the  one  caused  by  the  last  passage 
of  the  moon  over  us,  but  the  one  which  had  its  origin 
thirty-six  hours  before  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is,  there- 
fore, one  dav  anil  a  half  old.  It  is  two  days  old  in  London. 
The  Heir/hi  ,,f  the  Title.— the  height  of  the  tide  depends 
very  much  upon  local  circumstances.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Pacific  it  is  scarcely  more  than  from  2  to  5  feet,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  natural  height  of  the  tide.  But  when 
dashing  against  the  land  and  forced  into  deep  gulfs  and 
estuaries,  the  accumulating  tide-waters  sometimes  reach  a 
very  great  height.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  is  directly  in  the  path  of  the  great  Atlantic 
wave,  the  tide  rises  on  an  average  from  9  to  12  feet.  In 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  opens  its  bosom  to  receive  the 
full  wave,  the  tide,  which,  at  the  entrance,  is  18  feet,  rushes 
with  great  fury  into  that  long  and  narrow  channel,  and 
swells  to  the  enormous  height  of  60  feet,  and  even  to  70 
feet  in  the  highest  spring  tides.  In  the  Bay  of  Bristol,  on 
the  coast  of  England,  the  spring  tides  rise  to  40  feet,  and 
swell  to  50  in  the  English  Channel  at  St.  Malo,  on  the 
coast  of  France.  It  is  obvious  that  differences  so  con- 
siderable in  the  level  of  the  water  will  cause  strong  cur- 
rents, constantly  varying  in  force  and  direction  with  the 
tide,  such  as  those  witnessed  in  Hell  Gate,  at  the  outlet  of 
Long  Island  Sound  into  New  York  harbor.  To  the  same 
cause  may  be  traced  the  dangerous  whirlpools  which  have 
long  been  celebrated  on  various  coasts.  The  famous  Mael- 
strom off  the  Norwegian  coast  is  but  a  tidal  current  rush- 
ing with  great  violence  between  two  of  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
causing  a  whirling  motion,  which  is  reversed  at  every  new 
tide.  So,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  are  the  ill-fated  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  navigators  of  old, 
and  many  other  whirlpools  of  less  celebrity. 

Sore. — In  estuaries  into  which  large  rivers  flow  the 
struggle  between  the  ascending  tidal  wave  and  the  op- 
posing current  of  the  stream  produces  the  imposing  phe- 
nomenon of  a  huge  wave,  which,  like  a  moving  wall  of  water, 
advances  with  great  rapidity  and  a  deep  roaring  noise  up 
the  river,  often  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  limit  of  tide- 
water. This  is  called  the  bore.  In  the  Hoogly  River,  one 
of  the  main  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  bore  rushes  up  the 
river  with  great  impetuosity.  In  the  Chinese  river  Tein- 
Tang  it  rises  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  travels  at  the  rate 
of  25  miles  an  hour,  sweeping  everything  before  it.  In  the 
Amazon  River,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  bores  of  15 
feet  in  height  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
within  the  space  of  200  miles  five  such  mighty  waves  may 
be  seen  travelling  simultaneously  up  the  river.  The  In- 
dians, imitating  the  roaring  sound  of  the  bore,  call  it 
pororoca.  (See  further  CURRENTS,  MARINE.)  A.  GUYOT. 
Tides,  Theory  of.  See  APPENDIX. 

Tidioute',  p.-b.,  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  Oil  Creek  and 
Allegheny  River  R.  R.,  160  miles  from  Pittsburg,  has  6 
churches,  good  schools,  1  banking-house,  2  savings  bunks, 
and  1  newspaper.  The  principal  industry  is  petroleum, 


though  the  lumber  interest  is  large.     Allegheny  River  is 
spanned  here  by  a  fine  suspension  bridge.     P.  1638. 

CHARLES  E.  WHITE,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Tieck  (Lrnwio),  b.  at  Berlin  May  31,  1773;  studied 
philosophy,  philology,  and  literature  at  Halle,  Giittingen, 
and  Erlangen  ;  returned  in  17(J4  to  his  native  city,  and 
opened  his  long  and  brilliant  literary  career  with  a  num- 
ber of  romances,  novels,  and  fantastic  tales,  which  at  once 
revealed  the  peculiar  romantic  cast  of  his  own  genius: 
Alnlii/lah  (1795),  William  Lorell  (3  vols.,  1795),  Peter  Leb- 
recht  (2  vols.,  1795-96),  Peter  Lebrecht's  VollamUrchm 
(3  vols.,  1797) ;  and  his  contempt  for  the  literature  of  en- 
lightenment, which  was  the  pride  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Blmtbart,  Der  gestiefelte  Jlater,  Frnuz  Stenbnlift 
Wandernngen  (2  vols.,  1798),  Phantniii-i,  uln-r  (lie  Kimst 
(1799).  From  1799  to  181 9  he  alternately  resided  in  various 
German  cities — Jena,  Munich,  Vienna,  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Oder,  etc.;  visited  Italy  in  1805,  and  England  in  1817; 
lived  in  intimate  connection  with  A.  W.  Schlcgcl,  Novalis, 
Solger,  Rumohr,  Steffens,  etc.,  and  occupied  a  very  prom- 
inent position  in  the  German  literature  as  one  of  the  chief 
loaders  of  the  romantic  school.  From  1819  to  1840  he  lived 
in  Dresden,  where  he  exercised  a  considerable  and  still 
noticeable  influence  on  the  development  of  the  theatre.  In 
1840,  Frederick  William  III.  invited  him  to  Berlin,  and 
gave  him  a  high  title  and  a  large  pension;  and  in  Berlin 
he  d.  Apr.  28,  1853.  His  works,  which  as  he  grew  older 
became  deeper  and  clearer,  and  entirely  free  of  that  mystic 
excitement  and  confusion  of  form  which  characterized  his 
earlier  attempts,  comprise  a  few  lyrie  poems,  which  are 
rather  weak  ;  several  huge  dramas,  Gcnuemt  (1800),  Octa- 
vianuit  (1804),  etc.,  which  are  unenjoyable  on  account  of  the 
vagueness  of  their  dramatical  form;  12  volumes  of  novels 
(Berlin,  1853),  which  contain  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
pictures  from  present  life  and  history,  drawn  sometimes 
with  humor,  sometimes  with  positive  enthusiasm  ;  one  of 
them,  Diehterleben,  is  a  sort  of  biography  of  Shakspcare. 
But  he  exercised,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  influence  by  his 
excellent  translations  —  Don  Quixote  (1799-1801),  A/t- 
engliftche  Theater  (2  vols.,  1811),  Shakespeare's  Vortscftitle  (2 
vols.,  1823-29),  etc.;  by  his  editions  of  Solger's,  Novalis's, 
Kleist's,  and  others'  works,  accompanied  with  critical  and 
historical  introductions,  and  by  his  Krititche  flehriften  (4 
vols.,  1848-52),  which  for  range  of  view,  completeness  of 
knowledge,  and  acuteness  of  argument  rarely  find  their 
equals. — His  brother,  CHRISTIAN  FniKDiurii  TIECK  (b.  at 
Berlin  Aug.  14,  1776;  d.  there  May  14,  1851),  acquired  a 
name  as  a  sculptor,  and  executed  several  of  the  busts  in 
the  Walhalla. 

Tie'demann  (FRIEDRICII),  b.at  Cassel,  Germany,  Aug. 
23, 1781 ;  studied  medicine,  especially  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  chemistry,  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  and  in  lium- 
berg,  Wiirzburg,  and  Paris;  was  appointed  professor  of 
zoology  and  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Landshut  in 
1806,  and  in  1816  at  Heidelberg,  whence  he  retired  in  1849. 
D.  at  Munich  Jan.  22,  1861.  His  Anatnmie  des  Fierlihrr- 
zenn  (1809),  Anatomic  und  Bildungsgeschiettte  den  Gehirns 
(1816),  Dae  Him  des  Negers  verglichen  mil  dent  des  EH- 
rnp'ders  (1837),  attracted  much  attention.  He  also  wrote 
Zoiilagie  (3  vols.,  1808-10)  and  Physioloyie  den  Meiuchea 
(3  vols.,  1830-36). 

Ti'el,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gcldern,  on 
the  Waal,  has  several  tanneries  and  breweries  and  an  active 
general  trade.  P.  7748. 

Tien-Tsin',  town  of  China,  province  of  Pe-Chee-Le, 
at  the  confluence  of  Peking  and  Yuen-Ling  rivers,  forms 
the  port  of  Peking,  and  was  opened  to  foreign  traffic  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peking  (1860).  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall]  and 
although  most  of  its  houses  are  built  of  mud  or  sun-dried 
brick,  its  streets  are  well  paved,  broad,  and  straight.  As 
the  port  of  Peking  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  In 
1873  the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $12,240,602;  that 
of  imports  to  $27,602,314.  The  population  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  400,000  to  900,000. 

Tierce  [Fr.],  a  stop  in  the  organ,  tuned  a  seventeenth 
(or  two  octaves  and  a  third)  above  the  diapasons. 

Tier'ney  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Gibraltar  Mar.  20,  1761,  son 
of  a  London  merchant ;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Pcterhouse, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  law  1784  ;  became  a  law- 
yer in  London  ;  published  a  treatise  on  The  Kml  Situation 
of  the  East  India  Company,  considered  u-il/i  rrfrnwe  tn  tli'ir 
Rights  and  Privileges  (1787);  entered  Parliament  1789; 
became  a  leader  of  the  Whigs,  and  acquired  celebrity  as  a 
debater  and  satirist;  fought  a  duel  with  Pitt  May  27, 1798; 
opposed  the  war  with  France;  brought  forward  annually  a 
series  of  resolutions  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  was  treasurer  of  the  navy  1 803-04;  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Ireland  1806;  president 'of  the  board  of 
control  1806-07;  was  the  head  of  the  opposition  nftcr  the 
death  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  in  1817,  and  was  master  of  the  mint 
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in  the  administration  of  Canning  1.827-28.     D.  in  London 
.Ian.  -'•-.  IS.'SO. 

Tierney  (MARK  AI.OYSII-S),  V.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at 
Brighton,  England,  in  Sept.,  1795;  educated  in  the  schnnl 
conducted  by  the  r'ruu.-iscan  l-'nthcrs  at  Haddoley  Oreen. 
Warwickshire,  and  lit  the  collegeof  St.  Edmund,  near  Ware  : 
was  ordained  a  Unman  Catholic  priest  ISIS  II.  at  Arun- 
dcl  Feb.  111.  ISf,:!.  Author  of  Tin-  //i«f«ri/  mi./  .•lii/;./iii'fiV« 
„/' tlif  Grutleand  '/'•"'•»  of  Inn../.'/.  (2  vols.,  ls:',l):  began 
an  edition  of  Charles  Dndd's  I'hnn-k  Hi*inri/  ../'  A'/i.//.iii./. 
iritli  Note*,  Addition*,  and  I'miiiiiiKitinaii,  intended  to  ex- 
teii'l  to  II  rait.,  but  left  incomplete  (5  vols.,  1839-43)  ; 
wrote  a  memoir  of  his  friend  Dr.  Lingard.  prefixed  to  vol. 
x.. if  thiil  author's  lli*tnry  nf  Eiiijliinil  (1854);  wrote  for 
several  theological  publications;  contributed  to  and  edited 
lli,.  rolumet  i--ucd  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society, 
of  which  he  was  the  local  secretary. 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  See  TERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 
Tiers  lOlal.  See  ESTATES,  THE  THREE. 
Tirfin,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.  P.  1858. 
Tillin.  tp.,  Defiance  co.,  0.  P.  1080. 
Tillin,  city  and  cap.  of  Seneca  co.,  0.,  on  Baltimore 
I'itl-burg  and  Chicago,  Cleveland  Sandusky  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  Toledo  Tiffin  and  Eastern  R.  Rs.,  and  on  San- 
dusky  River,  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  13 
churches,  Heidelberg  College,  and  an  excellent  system  of 
schools,  "  banks,  4  weekly  newspapers,  an  orphan  asylum, 
several  woollen-mills  and  foundries,  stone  and  tile  works, 
machine-shops,  and  an  agricultural  implement  factory.  P. 
ad  is.  JOHX  M.  MYERS,  ED.  "SENECA  ADVERTISER." 

Tillin  (EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Carlisle,  England,  June 
19,  1766:  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  1789,  settling  at  Charles- 
ton,,, Va. :  became  a  Methodist  preacher,  acting  also  as  a 
physician;  married  Mary,  sister  of  Gov.  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton,  1789;  removed  to  Chillicothe,  0.,  1798;  was  Speaker 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  1799;  president  of  the  Ohio 
constitutional  convention  1802;  first  governor  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  1803-07  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1807-09  ;  commissioner  of 
the  U.  S.  land-office  1812-15,  and  subsequently  surveyor- 
general  of  the  North-west  Territory.  D.  at  Chillicothe,  0., 
Aug.  9,  1829.  Three  of  his  Sermon*,  preached  in  1817, 
were  published  in  the  Ohio  Cnti/erence  Offering  (1851).  A 
thriving  city  in  Northern  Ohio  bears  his  name. 

Tiflis,  government  of  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Cau- 
casian Mountains  and  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey.  Area,  18,296 
sq.  m.  P.  606,584,  consisting  of  Georgians,  Armenians, 
Tartar?,  and  Russians,  who  belong  partly  to  the  Christian, 
partly  to  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, covered  with  branches  both  from  the  Caucasian 
and  from  the  Ararat  mountains,  several  peaks  of  which  rise 
to  12,000  feet.  The  soil,  of  which  only  a  very  limited  por- 
tion is  under  cultivation,  is  very  fertile  in  the  valleys,  and 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  all  S.  European  fruits,  grow  abundantly. 
Numerous  forests  of  oak,  elm,  chestnut,  and  maple  yield 
excellent  timber. 

Tiflis,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Tiflis  and  the  centre  of  the  whole  Russian  territory  S.  of 
the  Caucasian  Mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the  Koor,  has 
some  manufactures  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Persia.  In  its  vicinity  are  naphtha  springs,  and  thermal 
springs  which  are  much  frequented.  P.  60,937. 

Ti'ger  [Or.  riypu],  the  name,  derived  through  the 
learned  tongues,  applied  to  certain  quadrupeds.  (1)  Pri- 
marily and  of  right  only  it  belongs  to  the  Felii  tigrii,  one 
of  the  largest  of  living  Felidse,  about  equal  in  size  and 
superior  in  strength  to  the  largest  lions,  and  more  destruc- 
tive and  far  more  dangerous  to  man.  It  is  peculiar  in  the 
development  of  spreading  thick,  whisker-like  hairs  on  the 
sides  of  the  head ;  its  tail  is  elongate  and  smooth-haired, 
and  the  color  is  a  tawny  yellow  transversely  striped  with 
black.  It  ranges  N.  into  Southern  Siberia,  and  S.  as  far 
as  Ceylon  and  the  Spice  Islands.  E.  and  W.  its  habitat 
extends  from  Persia  to  the  Pacific.  It  prefers  forests  and 
jungles  near  river-banks  for  its  abode.  It  is  much  dreaded 
by  man,  especially  in  parts  of  India.  The  tiger  has  been 
frequently  induced  to  hybridize  with  the  lion  in  captivity. 
Old  tigers  sometimes  acquire  a  great  fondness  for  human 
flesh,  and  are  then  called  "man-eaters."  The  hunting  of 
the  tiger  is  a  favorite  though  perilous  amusement  in  Ori- 
ental hinds.  (2)  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  by 
hunters  to  the  American  JAGUAR  (Felin  oiicn),  (which  see). 
(3)  It  is  further  transferred  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the 
striped  Tliytnrimui  cynoccphaliis,  a  carnivorous  marsupial. 

(See  TllYLACINID*.) 

Tiger-Beetle,  a  name  given  to  the  species  of  coleop- 
terous inserts  of  the  family  Cicindelidso.  on  account  of  their 
active,  bold,  and  carnivorous  nature.  They  are  distinguished 


by  their  large  and  broad  heads,  and  the  very  long  and  for- 
midable falcate  jaws,  as  well  us   by  their  long  uiid  .-1.  udcr 
legs.     They  chiefly  affect  sunny  and   wad]    |>l:i.  <    . 
cially  by  the  shore*  of  streams  and  lakes.     1 1n  \  ,m    nn 
usually  swift  in  their  iim\  omen,-,  and  are  ilicn don-  ditli.-nli 
to  capture.      The  larv;c  i-  al-o  idiara.-tci  i/cd  U    lai_M 
and  formidable  jawa.     They  li\c  mostly  eonrealed  in  i 
near  the  borders  of  water,  ami   there  lie  in   wait  lor  their 
prey,  weaker  insects  which  ue  near.     'I  HI  anoaj   1.11  L. 

Tiger-Cat  is  a  name  applied  tn  i|uiti-  a  large  number 
of  striped  and  .-potted  wild  cats,  mnsilv  rather  email  tmp- 
ical  animals,  often  arboreal  in  their  habit*. 

Tiger-Flower,  the   7V<//.Vi.i  /,.;..,, mi,  a  superb  gar- 
den-floner  i.t'thc  order  Iridaecn'.      Iti»  »  native  of  M 
and  is  cultivated  for  its  splendid  flowers,  each  of  which 
endures  but  for  a  day,  a  frcnh  one  *omclim«-s  following  for 
many  days  in  succession.    The  flower*  are  without  perfume. 

Tiger's  Fork,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Mo.     P.  855. 

Tighe  (MAKV  Blachibrd),  b.  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  in 
1773  ;  married  in  1793  her  cousin,  Henry  Tight-,  of  county 
Wicklow,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament :  published  in 
1805  for  private  circulation  her  Ptychc,  a  poem  nf  remark- 
able excellence,  based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Apulciua. 
D.  of  consumption  at  Woodstock,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
Mar.  24,  1810.  Her  Workt,  which  appeared  in  1811,  ban- 
passed  through  several  editions. 

Tiglath-Pileser.     See  ASSYRIA,  by  W.JACOBS,  A.M. 

Tigra'nes  the  Great,  king  of  Armenia  (96-55  B.C.), 
conquered  in  hi*  wars  with  Parthia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria 
proper,  and  Media  Atropatene,  and  in  his  wars  with  the 
Seli-ncida-,  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia.  But  having  been 
involved  in  war  with  Rome  through  his  father-in-law, 
Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  he  was  defeated 
first  by  Lucullus,  who  took  and  sacked  hi*  capital,  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  subsequently  by  Pompcy,  to  whom  he  had  to 
pay  an  enormous  sum  in  order  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Armenia  proper,  while  Lesser  Armenia  was  given  to  Dcjo- 
tiirus,  and  all  his  foreign  conquests  either  returned  to  their 
old  masters  or  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia.  lie  was  succeeded  by  hi*  son,  Artavasde*  or  Ar- 
davast. 

Tigre,  province  of  Abyssinia,  between  lat.  12°  and  16° 
N.  and  Ion.  37°  and  40°  E.,  was  formerly  an  independent 
state  until  conquered  in  1855  by  Theodore.  Its  capital  is 
Adowa,  one  of  the  principal  station*  on  the  caravan-route 
between  Massorah  and  Uondar. 

Ti'gris,  river  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Koordistan,  and  after  a  winding  but  generally  south- 
eastern course  of  about  1000  miles,  it  joins  the  Euphratci 
at  Korna,  and  forms  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  enters  the 
Persian  Gulf  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  The  prin- 
cipal places  on  it*  banks  are  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad, 
and  tnc  ruin*  of  Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Opi*. 
Along  its  upper  course  it*  banks  are  lined  with  fine  pas- 
tures, visited  by  the  nomadic  tribe*  of  the  neighborhood. 
From  Diarbekir,  where  it  become*  navigable  for  rafts  and 
small  vessels,  to  Mosul,  its  bank*  arc  highly  cultivated ;  but 
a  few  mile*  below  Mosul,  and  down  to  Bagdad,  almost  all 
vegetation  ceases,  and  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
becomes  a  mere  desert.  From  Bagdad  to  Korna  the  banks 
are  steep  and  overgrown  with  high  reed*  and  brushwood, 
which  form  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
The  average  breadth  of  the  Tigris  between  Mosul  and 
Bagdad  is  200  yard*,  but  its  depth,  velocity,  and  breadth 
vary  very  much  according  to  season. 

Tikhvin',  or  Tichvin,  town  of  Russia,  government 
of  Novgorod,  on  the  Tikhvinka,  which  by  a  canal  is  con- 
nected with  the  Volga.  P.  about  5000. 

Til'burg,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  I 
Brabant,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  cloth-manufacturing  indu 
try.     Several  thousand  person*  are  engaged  in  th 
ness,  but  each  family  has  a  house  of  its  own,  to  whicb 
longs  a  strip  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetable*. 
Printworks,  breweries,  and  soap-factorie*  are  al.o  in  ope- 
ration.    P.  24,345. 

Til'den  (SAMUEL  JONES),  b.  in  New  Lebanon,  S 
Feb.  9,  1814    graduated  from  Yale  College:  rtudied  law  i 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  wa*  .utaeouently 
to  the  bar  in  that  city.     He  entered  early  into  P£*~£< 
for  thirteen  years  wa*  chairman  of  the  Democratic  P 
committee  of  New  York.     He  wa*  a  member  of  two  cons,, 
tutional  convention*  (in  1848  and  in  1867),  an,  also  served 
wo  terms  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  Int 
in  1846.  and  second  in  1872.     He  took  a  prominent  part  n 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tammany  Ring,  and  in  18,4  w. 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  governor  of  I 
No,,     ,ated   by   the   Democratic    national   convention,   at 
St!  Lout  Mo' June  »•  ™6'  « 
dency. 
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Tile  [Fr.  tuile  ;  Lat.  tegula],  a,  flat  plate  of  baked  clay, 
used  for  roofing,  for  flooring,  and  for  various  ornamental 
purposes  in  architecture.  The  more  highly-ornamental 
varieties  arc  railed  ENCAUSTIC  TII.ES  (which  see).  The 
earthenware  pipes  used  in  the  drainage  of  land  are  also 
called  tiles.  They  are  of  various  patterns  and  sizes,  are 
extensively  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  are  burned 
in  the  same  way  as  bricks. 

Tilgh'miin  (Li.ovp).  b.  in  Maryland  1816;  was  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1, 18:J6,  when 
commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  1st  Dragoons,  re- 
ceiving his  full  commission  to  that  grade  July  4  ;  but  with- 
out service  resigned  Sept.  30,  1830,  to  become  a  civil  engi- 
neer, and  in  that  capacity  was  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  railroads  in  various  sections  and  of  works  of  public  im- 
provement in  lialtimore.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  served 
as  volunteer  aide  to  (Jen.  Twiggs  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  ;  commanded  a  volunteer  company 
Oct.,  1846  :  superintended  the  construction  of  the  defences 
at  Matamoras  in  June,  1S46;  and  in  commando!' company 
of  light  artillery  (Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Vols.} 
1847-48.  Returning  to  his  profession  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  the  Panama  R.  R.  and  chief  engineer  of  several 
Western  railroads  in  the  U.  S.  lie  became  a  general  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  1862,  .and  in  Feb.,  1862,  surrendered 
at  Fort  Henry,  giving  himself  up  rather  than  abandon  his 
command;  exchanged  in  July,  ho  served  afterward  in  the 
South-west,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Baker's  Creek, 
Miss.,  May  16,  1863. 

Tilghman  (TENCH),  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  Mar.  25, 
1810;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1832, 
when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  4th  Artillery ; 
resigned  Nov.  30,  1833.  Locating  upon  the  family  estate 
at  Oxford,  though  thenceforward  actively  engaged  other- 
wise, he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
From  1841  to  1851  was  commissioner  of  State  public 
works,  president  Talbot  Insurance  Co.  1846-49,  superin- 
tendent of  military  department  of  Maryland  Military 
Academy  1847-57,  U.  S.  consul  at  Turk's  Island  1849, 
and  same  year  at  Mayaguez :  was  president  (1855-61)  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  projected  and  carried  to 
successful  completion  by  him;  also  U.  S.  collector  of 
customs  at  Oxford  1857-61 ;  was  brigadier-general  of 
State  militia  1837-60,  and  major-general  1860-61,  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati of  Maryland,  and  treasurer-general  of  the  Society  of 
the  U.  S.  D.  at  Baltimore  Dee.  22,  1874. 

Tilghman  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Talbot  co.,  Md., 
Aug.  12,  1756,  son  of  James,  secretary  of  the  proprietary 
land-office;  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  childhood;  stud- 
ied law  under  Benjamin  Chew;  practised  at  the  Maryland 
bar  1783-93,  and  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  several 
years;  was  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  1801-02; 
became  president  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  July,  1805, 
and  chief-justice  of  the  supremo  court  of  Pennsylvania 
Feb.,  1806;  was  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  1824,  and  published  several  occasional  addresses. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  30,  1827. 

Tilghman's  Sand-Blast.  See  SAND-BLAST,  by  G. 
F.  BAHKER,  M.  D. 

Tilgh'manton,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Md.     P.  1489. 

Tilia'ceiE  [from  Tilia,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly  trop- 
ical, and  allied  to  Malvaceie.  The  well-known  basswood 
and  linden  trees  belong  to  this  order,  as  do  the  jute-plant 
and  a  number  of  timber  and  fruit  trees  of  tropical  re- 
gions. 

Til'lamook,  county  of  N.  W.  Oregon,  bordering  on 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  Coast  Mountains, 
abundantly  watered,  and  having  the  good  harbor  of  Tilla- 
mook  Bay;  surface  mountainous,  and  covered  mostly  with 
spruce  forests,  but  with  some  small  fertile  valleys.  The 
rivers  abound  with  fish,  and  coal  and  iron  have  been  found. 
Staples,  live-stock,  with  small  quantities  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  potatoes.  Cap.  Tillamook.  Area,  1400  sq.  m.  P.  408. 

Tillamook,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tillamook  co.,  Or. 

Tilland'sia  [named  by  Linnrous  in  honor  of  Dr.  Elias 
Tillands,  a  Finnish  botanist],  a  genus  of  epiphytic  air- 
plants  of  the  order  Bromeliaceae.  There  are  many  species, 
eight  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  Of  these, 
T.  usneoides,  the  long  or  Spanish  moss  (so  called),  is  the 
best  known.  It  is  abundant  in  the  more  humid  districts 
of  the  South,  where  it  hangs  in  long  festoons  from  the 
trees.  Its  central  fibre  is  extensively  used  in  stuffing  mat- 
tresses. The  plant  is  used  in  making  an  ointment  asserted 
to  be  a  cure  for  hiemorrhoids,  and  in  winter  it  is  eaten  by 
cattle. 


Tillemont',  de  (Louis  SKBASTIEN  I,B  NAIN),  b.  at 
Paris  Nov.  30,  1637;  was  educated  by  the  Jansenists  of 
Port  Royal;  studied  theology  at  the  seminary  of  Beau- 
vais ;  took  holy  orders  in  1672,  and  became  subdeacon  at 
the  St.  Lambert;  retired  in  1077  to  the  monastery  of  Port 
Royal,  and,  when  the  government  closed  this  institution  in 
IflT'J,  to  his  estate  of  Tillemont,  between  Vincennes  and 
Montreuil,  where  he  d.  Jan.  10,  1698.  He  wrote  Mtmoiret 
pinir  Hercir  a  I'  Ilintoire  ecvletiuHtiqiie  den  six  premier*  Sie~ 
cles  (16  vols.,  1693-1712),  Hintoire  lies  Empcmtri  et  des 
autres.  Princes  oiU  wit  reijne  durullt  lea  tix  premiers  b'iiclci 
de  VEijlise  (6  vols.,  1692-1738).  His  Vie  de  St.  Loin,  was 
first  published  by  the  French  Historical  Society  (6  vols, 
1847-51). 

Til'ley  (SAMUEL  LEONARD),  C.  B.,  b.  in  Queen's  co., 
New  Brunswick,  May  8,  1818,  descended  from  a  loyalist 
family  of  Massachusetts;  received  a  good  English  educa- 
tion; settled  at  St.  John's;  took  an  active  part  in  organ- 
izing temperance  associations;  engaged  in  politics  on  the 
temperance  issue;  was  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly 
1851 ;  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  provincial  sec- 
retary Nov.,  1854;  resigned  May,  1855;  again  held  the  same 
office  from  July,  1857,  to  Mar.,  18C1 ;  was  leader  of  the  gov- 
ernment 1861-65;  was  a  commissioner  to  confer  with  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  on  intercolonial 
trade  and  railways  1861,  and  on  the  project  of  confedera- 
tion 1864;  was  a  delegate  to  the  British  government  on 
the  railway  question  1861-62,  and  on  that  of  confedera- 
tion 1866-67;  was  prominent  in  effecting  the  settlement 
of  the  latter  question,  and  for  several  years  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Dominion  government  in  1867  was  min- 
ister of  customs  in  the  Dominion  cabinet. 
Tillico,  tp.,  St.  Francis  co.,  Ark.  P.  733. 
Til'Iinghast  (JOSEPH  LEONARD),  b.  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
in  1791;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1819;  became  a 
lawyer  at  Providence ;  was  many  years  a  member  of  the 
State  assembly,  and  often  Speaker  of  that  body  ;  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  promoting  improvements  in  the  judiciary 
and  common-school  systems,  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1837-43.  D.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  30,  1844. 
Author  of  An  Oration  on  Gen.  Greene  (1813),  A  Enlm/i,  ,,n 
Adams  and  Jefferson  (1826),  and  other  published  speeches 
on  political  subjects. 

Til'loch  (ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Glasgow  Feb.  28, 
1759;  was  a  practical  mechanic,  and  in  1781  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  production  of  stereotype  plates  for  printing, 
and  for  that  purpose  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Foulis,  a  noted  printer  in  Glasgow,  and  patents  for  his 
invention  were  taken  out.  His  father  was  a  tobacconist, 
and  for  a  short  time  he  was  engaged  with  his  brothers  in 
that  business;  but  he  soon  returned  to  printing,  and  in 
1787  went  to  London,  where  he  purchased  The  Star,  an 
evening  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  1790  he  formed  a  plan  for  producing 
bank-notes  which  could  not  be  counterfeited,  but  it  nas 
not  carried  into  effect.  In  1797  he  established  the  /'/</- 
losophical  Magazine,  which  he  edited  with  great  success, 
and  just  before  his  death  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Mechanic's  Oracle,  a  weekly  journal.  lie  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  sect  known  as  Sandemanians,  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies,  and  published  a 
volume  of  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  of  the 
Apocalypse  (1823).  D.  at  Islington  Jan.  26,  182oi 

Tillodon'tia  [Gr.  «AAcu>,  to  "  tear,"  and  JSovs, "  tooth  "], 
an  extinct  group  of  Tertiary  mammals,  now  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  order,  possessing  characters  interme- 
diate between  carnivores,  rodents,  anil  ungulates.  In  Til- 
lotherinm,  the  typical  and  best-known  genus,  the  skull  re- 
sembles in  shape  that  of  the  bear.  It  is  expanded  by  ;iir- 
cavities  in  the  frontal  region.  The  orbits  arc  confluent 
with  the  large  temporal  fossa},  which  are  separated  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  skull  by  an  obtuse  sagittal  crest.  The 
nasals  are  stout,  and  expanded  behind.  The  dental  for- 
mula in  the  adult  is  incisors,  §Z§ ;  canines,  }c| ;  prcmo- 
lars,  fzj;  molars,  $z$.  The  anterior  incisors  both  above 
and  below  are  large,  curved,  scalpriforui,  and  faced  in 
front  with  enamel.  They  grow  from  persistent  pulps,  and 
strongly  resemble  the  corresponding  teeth  of  rodents.  The 
canines  are  quite  small.  The  upper  molars  are  peculiar, 
and  the  lower  are  of  the  pahcotherium  type.  The  brain- 
cavity  is  small.  As  in  most  if  not  all  Eocene  mammals, 
the  hemispheres  were  small,  and  extended  but  slightly 
over  the  cerebellum  or  over  the  olfactory  lobes.  The  lat- 
ter were  large  and  projected  well  forward.  The  hemi- 
spheres were  evidently  somewhat  convoluted.  The  ccrc- 
bellar  fossa  is  large,  expanded  transversely,  and  extends 
above  the  cerebral  cavity.  The  vertebra)  resemble  those 
of  some  carnivores :  the  cervicals  were  short,  the  lumbars 
quite  large.  The  radius  and  ulna  were  separate  and  of 
nearly  equal  size.  The  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  were  dis- 
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lini-t.  The  foot  were  plantigrade,  npp.nrcntly  fitted  fur  dig- 
ging, and  l':"1'1  ''•"'  '"''  ' '"'"•  There  was  a  well-marked 
third  l.roi-hantirr  on  the  femur,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  were 
distinct.  'I'h.'  best-known  species  (T. fixlir.ni,  Marsh)  was 
about,  two-thirds  the  size  of  a  tapir.  The  first  known  re- 
mains of  this  order  were  found  in  MOD  mouth  CO.,  N.  J., 
,,nd  dcseribcd  under  the  name  Anekiupodut  riparian  by 
In.  l.eidv.  This  genus,  and  oven  species,  is  now  regarded 
us  identieal  with  Trogoau  i-nxt<> /•/'/•/ IN  of  the  same  author, 
from  the  Kocene  of  Wyoming.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  Tillolherinm  by  the  presence  of  a  small  pair  of  in- 
cisors in  the  lower  jaw  between  the  largo  scalprifonn  ones. 
The  <ystematie  relation!  of  these  genera  were  not  known 
until  the  discovery  of  TiUothtrium.  A  second  family  of 
this  order  is  represented  by  Stylinodon,  in  which  the  mo- 
lar.- are  rootless,  subquadrato  in  transverse  section,  and 
fa.-cd  with  enamel  within  and  without.  S.  mirun.  Marsh, 
was  about  as  large  as  a  capybarn.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Til'lotson  (JoiiN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  in 
]fi:iii:  was  educateil  nt  flare  ITall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
wits  made  a  fellow  in  1651.  He  was  originally  a  rigid 
Puritan,  and  in  Ififi?  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Crom- 
well's attorney-general,  hut  at  the  Restoration  went  over 
t:>  the  Established  Church,  in  which  ho  took  orders,  and 
became  in  succession  curate  of  Cheshunt,  rector  of  Ked- 
din.'t'in,  preacher  nt  Lincoln's  Inn,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
prebend  of  St.  Paul's,  and  finally,  in  1691,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  having  in  the  meanwhile  served  as  clerk  of 
the  closet  to  AVilliam  III.  and  as  member  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1689  to  revise  the  English  liturgy.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  measures  in  opposition  to  popery, 
ed  the  declaration  of  Charles  II.  in  favor  of  liberty 
of  consj-ience,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  He  ranks  among 
the  foremost  of  English  preachers ;  published  during  his 
lifetime  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  left  many  more 
in  manuscript,  and  for  the  copyright  of  these  his  widow 
received  2500  guineas.  Several  editions  of  his  ftermoa*,  in 
12  and  14  volumes,  were  published.  His  complete  works 
have  been  published  (3  vols.  fol.,  1707-12,  and  10  vols.  8vo, 
1S20),  and  many  of  his  sermons  have  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  D.  in  London  Nov.  22,  1694. 

Til'ly,  von  (JOHANX  TSERCLAES),  COUNT,  b.  in  the  castle 
of  Tilly,  near  Gemblours,  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium, 
in  Feb.,  1559  ;  was  destined  for  the  Church,  being  a  younger 
son,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  preferred  the  military 
profession;  served  under  Farncso  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
under  Duke  Philip  Emanuel  of  Lorraine  in  Hungary,  and 
was  in  1610  appointed  field-marshal  by  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  AVhen  the  Thirty  Years'  war  broke  out,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  tho  Holy 
League;  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Bohemia  after  tho 
battle  of  Prague,  Nov.  8,  1620;  conquered  the  Palatinate; 
defeated  Christian  IV.  at  Lutter-am-Barenberg  Aug.  27, 
10215;  was  made  commander-in-chicf  also  of  tho  Austrian 
army  after  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein  in  1630;  stormed 
Magdeburg  May  20,  1630,  but  was  utterly  defeated  by  Gus- 
taviis  Adolphus  at  Brcitenfeld,  Sept.  17,  1631,  and  again  on 
the  Lech,  Apr.  15,  1632,  in  which  battle  he  was  mortally 
wounde;!.  D.  at  Ingolstadt  Apr.  30,  1632. 

Til'sit,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Prussia,  on  the 
Nicmen,  is  regularly  built,  and  in  a  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated district.  It  manufactures  cloth,  hosiery,  oil,  paper, 
chemicals,  has  several  sugar-refineries  and  important  eel 
and  salmon  fisheries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  horses.  P.  20,251. 

Til'sonburg,  p.-v.,  Oxford  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  Big 
Otter  Creek,  16  miles  N.  of  Port  Burwell.  It  has  good 
water-power,  large  lumbering  interests,  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper. P.  about  1000. 

Tilt  Cove,  port  of  entry  on  White  Bay,  Newfound- 
land, 230  miles  by  steamer  N.  W.  of  St.  John.  It  is  a 
picturesque  village,  and  owes  its  importance  to  a  rich  cop- 
per mine  which  is  actively  worked.  There  is  also  a  vein 
of  nickel,  occurring  in  a"  regular  lode;  the  copper,  how- 
ever, is  in  pockets  or  bunches.  Tho  harbor  is  not  very 
good.  P.  770. 

Til'ton,  tp.,  Fleming  co.,  Ky.  P.  125. 
Tilton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  U.  R.,  has  a  national  bank.  P.  1H7. 
Tilton  (JAMES).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Kent  co.,  Del.,  June  1, 
174o;  educated  at  Nottingham  Academy  and  at  Philadel- 
phia Medical  School;  practised  at  Dover,  Del.,  until  1776, 
when  ho  became  surgeon  to  a  Delaware  regiment,  with 
which  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and 
White,  Plains:  was  hospital  surgeon  from  1777  to  tho  end 
of  the  war  ;  resumed  practice  at  Dover  1783  ;  served  many 
years  in  the  legislature;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  1783-85;  commissioner  of  loans  1785-1801;  wa» 


appointed  physician  and  surgeon-general  to  the  U.  8. 
army  1S12;  was  many  yearn  president  of  the  Me.lie;ii 
cicty  of  Delaware;  published  papers  on  agricultural  lub- 
jects,  on  fruit-growing  and  the  cnrrulio,  and  was  author 
of  Ecouuiniru/  tff,*>  ,  i  nt  iunn  on  Militniif  ll»Hn<titl»  (Wil- 
mington, Mii).  1>.  near  Wilmington  May  II.  1822. 

Tilton  (THKOIMIHKI,  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  2,  1835;  was 
educated  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy ;  entered  upon 
journalism  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1856  was  employed  upon 
the  New  York  Independent,  a  weekly  religious  journal 
edited  by  Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beccher ;  married  Elizabeth 
Richard-.  Inm-df  and  his  wife  becoming  active  members 
of  Plymouth  church,  Brooklyn,  of  which  Mr.  Needier  wu 
pastor.  Air.  Uvccher  resigning  the  editorship  of  tho  /»- 
dependent  in  186,'t,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Tilton,  who  in 
1H"1  also  became  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  t'nion.  a  daily 
newspaper,  both  being  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  llowen.  In 
1872,  in  consequence  of  some  disputes,  his  connection  with 
these  journals  was  discontinued,  and  he  c-tabli.-hed  Tke 
Golden  Age,  a  weekly  journal,  which  he  conducted  till  1^71. 
In  that  year  he  brought  suit  against  Mr.  Bcochcr,  whom 
he  charged  with  criminal  intimacy  with  his  wife,  claiming 
damages  of  $100.000.  The  suit  lasted  six  months,  and  the 
jury  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  nine  being  for 
the  defendant  and  three  for  the  plaintiff.  He  was  a  popu- 
lar public  lecturer,  and  has  published — TheAmrr 
and  Slavery  ( 1860),  Memorial  of  Mr*.  Uroiciti:,,,  \  I  Mi:!  >.  Tke 
Fly  (1865),  Golden-Haired  Gertrude  (1865),  The  Two 
Hungry  Kittens  (1865),  The  Kiny',  Kinij  (18BB),  The  True 
Church  (1867),  The  Sexton',  Tale,  and  other  1'oenu  (1867), 
Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Prnof -Sheet*  from  an  Editor"*  Table 
(1871),  Life  of  Victoria  C.'Woodhull  (1871),  and  Tempeil- 
Totsed,  a  novel  (1875). 
Tim'ber,  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  111.  P.  1707. 
Timber  and  Timber  Trees.  See  APPENDIX. 
Timber  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  la.  P.  886. 
Timber  Creek,  tp.,  Cowley  oo.,  Kan.  P.  97. 
Timber  Hill,  tp.,  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.  P.  1035. 
Timber,  Preservation  of.  See  PRESERVATION  or 
TIMBER,  by  H.  WURTZ,  A.M. 

Timber  Ridge,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  West  Va.     P.  657. 
Timber  Trees,  Culture  of.    See  ARBORICULTURE, 
by  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

Timbre,  of  the  voice.    See  VOICE,  by  R.  R.  RAYMOND. 
Timbre,  of  tones.     See  ACOUSTICS,  by  PROP.  0.  N. 
ROOD,  A.  M. 

Timbs  (Jons),  b.  at  Clcrkenwell,  London,  England, 
Aug.  17,  1801 ;  was  for  some  time  amanuensis  to  Sir  Rich- 
ard Phillips,  publisher  of  the  Monthly  Mai/mine,  in  which 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer ;  was  editor  of  the 
Mirror,  a  cheap  and  popular  literary  weekly,  1827-38,  of 
the  Literary  World  1839-40.  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Illmtrated  London  Newt  1842-58.  D.  in  London  Mar.  4, 
1875.  Author,  among  other  works,  of  Laconic*  (1825-26), 
The  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art  (11  vols.,  1828-38),  Knoa- 
ledne  for  the  People  (4  vols.,  1831-32),  Year-Hoot  of  Fact* 
in  Science  and  Art  (31  vols.,  1839-69),  The  Ill,,,trateJ 
Year-Book  (2  vols.,  1850-51),  Thing*  not  Generally  Kiman 
(7  vols.,  1856-57),  School-Day*  of  Eminent  Men  (1858), 
Anecdotic  Biography  (2  vols.,  1859-60),  Lice,  of  \\'il,  ",,d 
Humorint,  (2  vols.,  1862),  Walk,  and  Talk*  aloat  London 
(1864),  Romance  of  London  (3  vols.,  1865),  Club  Life  nj 
London  (2  vols.,  1865),  English  Eccentric  am/  hcrentrtn- 
tin  (2  vols.,  1866),  Nook*  and  Corner,  of  KnflML 
(1866),  Wonderful  Inventions  (1867),  London  «"''»• 
mintter,  City  and  Suburb  (2  vols.,  1867),  Aotable  Th,»;,. 
of  our  ou,n  Time  (1868),  Ance,tral  Stone,  and  TnO- 
tion*  of  Great  Britain  (1869),  Abbey*,  Cattle,,  yd  A* 
Hall,  of  England  and  Wale,  (2  vols.,  1870),  and  ffbtoMta 
(1872). 
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bud  repair;  it  has  no  manufactures.    Its  inhabitants,  num- 
bering about  13,000,  are  negroes. 

Time  [Sax.  ttma]  has  been  characterized  as  that  wherein 
there  is  room  for  events  to  happen,  as  in  space  there  is  room 
for  things  to  be  placed.  "For  times  and  spaces,"  says 
Sir  Isruir  N'ewton,  "are,  as  it  were,  the  places  as  well  of 
themselves  as  of  all  other  things.  All  things  are  placed 
in  time  as  to  order  of  succession,  and  in  space  as  to  order 
of  situation."  (I'rincipia,  Scholium  to  Def.  vii.)  So  space 
and  duration  (out  of  which  latter  time  is  parcelled  out)  are 
to  be  regarded,  in  accordance  with  all  experience,  as  exisl- 
im/  relations  of  things  actual.  The  limit  which  occurs 
when,  and  not  irlierr,  one  part  or  portion  of  duration  ends 
and  another  begins,  but  which  does  not  occupy  any  portion 
of  duration  (does  not  last  at  all),  such  a  limit  is  an  instant. 
It  differs  from  a  moment,  which  is  itself  a  small  but  indefi- 
nite portion  of  duration.  (The  busy  and  hurried  man  says, 
'•  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  attend  to  you.")  The  analogy, 
and  yet  contrast,  in  this  case  being  thus  perfect,  it  is  not 
strange  that  an  instant  should  be  designated  as  "a  point 
of  time."  The  instant  is  that  which  marks  the  present,  the 
veritable  now  ;  which  thus  does  not  last,  does  not  endure.  It 
seems  to  be  in  consistency  with  this  that  some  of  the  ancient 
languages  have  no  present  tense. 

The  practical  now  has  the  characteristic  of  the  moment, 
enduring  while  some  specific  consideration  can  be  held 
before  the  mind;  as  now  we  are  reading  and  comprehend- 
ing this  sentence.  Yet  this  same  practical  now  must  be  a 
sensible  fraction  of  the  life  of  an  ephemera,  which  lasts 
only  for  a  single  day.  And  it  is  then  quite  conceivable 
that  in  the  case  of  beings  of  a  far  higher  order  than  our- 
selves the  practical  now  should  include  a  sensible  fraction 
of  a  whole  human  life;  while  to  the  infinitely  supreme 
Being  all  that  has  taken  place  in  history,  and  all  that  is 
anticipated  in  the  future,  will  be  one  vast,  comprehensive, 
ever-during  now  ("the  Eternal  Now"). 

Of  the  Infinity  of  Space  and  of  Time. — Space  cannot  bound 
or  limit  itself.  It  is  therefore  continuous  on  all  sides,  and 
presents  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  it  is  itself  concerned, 
an  inexhaustible  emptiness;  and  thus  (viewing  the  matter 
from  the  physical  side)  we  arrive  at  the  induction  that 
space  is  veritably  boundless,  absolutely  infinite.  In  com- 
parison, and  also  in  contrast  with  this,  we  must  (whatever 
form  of  belief  we  may  otherwise  cherish)  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  something  always  was,  since  the  zero  of  exist- 
ence (non-existence)  has  in  itself  no  energy  to  produce 
aught.  The  great  pre-existent  must  then  have  been  "from 
everlasting,"  and  in  that  is  Eternity  Past.  Then,  as  all 
our  experience  shows,  there  will  be  room  for  the  successive 
occurrence  of  events  in  the  duration  to  come,  or  in  that 
duration  parcelled  out  or  measured — that  is,  in  time  to 
come — to  go  on  or  continue  always,  and  that  "for  ever  and 
ever  ;"  and  in  that  we  have  the  characteristic  of  the  Eter- 
nity Future.  Now,  it  is  the  combination  of  both  these — 
of  the  Eternity  that  was  "  from  everlasting,"  and  that  which 
is  to  be  "  to  everlasting  " — nothing  less  than  that  combina- 
tion, nothing  short  of  it,  that  there  is  constituted  for  us 
the  absolute  infinite  of  duration. 

Comparison  of  Finite*  with  Infinites. — If  a  point  P  be 
assumed  in  a  straight  line,  interminable  in  both  directions 
(toward  A  and  toward  B,  Fig.  1), 

FIG.  1. 
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then  all  that  division  of  the  interminable  line  from  P  in 
the  direction  of  A  must,  in  effect,  be  regarded  as  being 
neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  other  division  of  the  line 
extended  from  P  in  the  direction  of  B ;  the  two  divisions 
being  both  in  effect  terminated  at  P,  but  interminable 
otherwise,  though  in  opposite  directions;  each  division 
being  thus  in  effect  the  half  of  the  original  interminable 
line.  But  if  a  new  point  P'  be  assumed  in  the  same  line 
with  P,  and  at  a  finite  distance  from  P,  either  great  or 
small,  then,  reasoning  as  before,  the  division  toward  one 
side  of  P',  but  interminable  in  the  direction  of  A,  must,  as 
before,  be  regarded  as  being  equivalent  to  the  division  in- 
terminable in  the  direction  of  B;  and  so  each  division,  as 
before,  be  i'n  effect  the  half  of  the  original  line  interminable 
both  ways.  And  yet  to  one  half  thus  obtained,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  begins  at  P,  has  been  added  the 
distance  P'P  in  the  direction  of  A,  and  from  another  has 
been  subtracted  that  same  distance  P  P'  in  the  direction 
of  B.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  characteristic  of  a  line 
terminated  in  one  direction,  but  interminable  in  the 
other,  as  being  in  effect  the  half  of  the  line  interminable  both 
ways,  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  or  the  subtraction  of 
any  finite  portion  of  the  so  designated  half,  be  that  finite 
portion  either  great  or  small.  So  the  finite  portion  is  a 
relative  zero  in  comparison  with  a  line  interminable  in 
only  one  direction,  being  utterly  worthless  in  the  com- 


parison. That  it  ought  to  be  so  will  moreover  appear 
from  the  consideration  that  a  terminated  line,  i  ithcr  ,/,-,, ,t 
or  small,  made  use  of  as  a  measure  of  the  line  interminabU 
in  only  one  direction,  must,  in  every  instance,  be  worthless 
for  such  a  purpose,  since  the  continued  application  of  the 
measure  must  ever  fail  to  approach  (and  so  never  reach) 
tin;  termination  of  that  which,  in  the  very  direction  of  the 
advance,  is  itself  interminable. 

So  in  comparison  again,  and  in  contrast,  the  abstraction 
of  either  a  thousand  years  or  one  day  from  the  Eternity 
Future,  to  be  added  to  the  Eternity  Past,  will  still  leave 
either  in  effect  the  half  of  the  absolute  infinite  of  duration 
extending  "  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,"  and  thus 
either  a  thousand  years  or  one  day  be  alike  worthless  as  a 
measure  of  either  the  past  without  beginning  or  the  future 
without  end;  and  thus,  at  least,  "  a  thousand  years  be  as 
one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years." 

Of  Absolute  and  Relative  Time,  and  the  Measure  of 
Time. — Says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "Absolute,  true,  and 
mathematical  time,  of  itself,  and  from  its  own  nature, 
flows  equably,  without  regard  to  any  thing  external " 
(I'riiit-ipiii,  Scholium  to  Def.  vii.  of  book  i.);  and  he  would 
make  duration  to  be  but  "another  name"  for  that;  and 
of  duration  absolute  time  is  indeed  a  portion.  All  ex- 
perience, moreover,  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  room  for  the  like  succession  of  events  within  the  same 
extent  of  duration;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
figurative  description  already  quoted,  through  the  in- 
stantaneous present,  the  Eternity  Future,  moment  by 
moment  (if  we  estimate  it),  passes  over  into  the  Eternity 
Past.  We  recognize  this,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  our 
ordinary  language  when  we  say,  "When  to-morrow 
comes" — not  when  we  come  into  to-morrow,  time  bring 
sometimes  regarded  as  being,  even  in  its  mathematical 
aspect,  the  only  independent  variable. 

"Relative,  apparent,  and  common  time"  (continues  the 
same  great  author  already  quoted)  "  is  some  sensible  and 
external  (whether  accurate  or  unequable)  measure  of 
duration  by  means  of  motion,  which  is  commonly  used 
instead  of  true  time;  such  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a 
year."  In  its  applications,  such  relative  time,  when  now 
used,  is  almost  always  corrected  by  an  equation  of  time; 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  measures  of  time,  whether  vari- 
able or  accurate.  A  suitable  measure  of  time,  and  withal 
a  natural  one,  is  to  be  found  in  the  earth's  rotation  about 
its  axis;  which  measure  will  be  found  to  possess  the  I/tree 
requisites  which  must  belong  to  every  good  measure — viz. 
(1)  It  must  he  of  suitable  size  or  magnitude;  (2)  it  must  be 
readily  accessible,  and  admit  of  an  easy  application  ;  (.'!)  it 
must,  if  possible,  be  invariable. 

(1)  The  sidereal  day  (see  MOON)  which  is  completed  in 
the  time  occupied  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  its 
axis  will  be  found  to  have  in  itself  all  these  requisites, 
though  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  the  exposition  of  that. 
But,  admitting  what  has  just  been  stated,  wo  ought  next 
to  ascertain  how  we  are  to  determine  when  a  globe  rotating 
about  its  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  in  space,  has 
just  completed  one  entire  rotation.  For  this  purpose,  sup- 
pose two  entirely  similar  globes  to  be  placed  as  in  Fiir.  ~, 
with  the  meridian  P  M  of  the  one  parallel  to  the  P'  M' 
of  the  other.  Then,  if  the  respective  angular  velocities 
of  rotation  of  the  globes  be  equal,  the  plane  P'  M'  of  the 

one  will  continue  paral- 
lel to  P  M,  and  so  at  the 
end  of  one  complete  ro- 
tation P'  M'  will  be 
found  to  be  parallel  to 
P  M  in  the  original  po- 
sition of  the  latter.  Now, 
if  instead  of  two  glolirs. 
we  suppose  one  globe, 
turning  still  with  the 
same  angular  velocity, 
to  have  advanced  dur- 
ing one  rotation  from 
the  first  of  the  two  po- 
sitions in  the  figure  to 
the  second,  then  the  me- 
ridian P  M  will  be  in  the 
position  P'  M',  and  it*i'lf 
be  parallel  to  the  posi- 
tion which  it  had  at  first.  Now,  if  the  plane  of  1'  M 
passed  through  or  coincided  with  the  direction  of  a  fixed 
itar,  P'  M'  would  also  sensibly  coincide  with  the  sume, 
since  the  directions,  such  as  P  M  and  P'  M',  extending  to 
the  same  fixed  star,  would  be  sensibly  parallel.  And  10 
between  two  successive  transits  of  the  same  fixed  star  would 
be  accurately  accomplished  one  complete  rotation  and  also 
one  nlilereal  day. 

The  sidereal  day  of  astronomers  begins  when  the  vernal 
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equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  tho 'place  of  observation. 
An  the  position  of  the  vernul  equinox  is  affected  liy  the 
vrrv  -low  ehaliL'e  due  tn  tlif  precis-ion,  this  practical  sidc- 
reui  ciiiy  is  the  veriest  trille  less  than  the  true.  Moreover, 
the  position  "('  every  terrestrial  meridian  is  also  very 
slowly  chaii'.'c •'!.  anil  the  preeession  not  quite  that  due  to  a. 
uniform  chain,'!'.  Hut  :ill  would  make  a  difl'erencc  in  the 
ob-eried  time  of  but  little  more  than  one  second  in  nine- 
teen years,  »n<\  therefore  no  correction  is  made  for  it.  the 
whole  being  understood.  The  apparent  rotation  of  the 
liiMM'U"  being  due  to  the  actual  rotation  of  the  earth,  it 
will,  like  the  latter,  lie  isochronous  in  the  whole  and  in  all 
its  parts,  whi.-h  all  the  observations  of  sidereal  time  jus- 
til'v. 

'<>/'  y.i/.r/-  Time,  Mean  Snlar  Time,  Apparent  flolar  Time, 
ami  i!«  l-:<,n,,t',::n  -./'  Tiiin:—l{.  as  in  Fig.  2,  P  M  be,  at  any 
in.-tant.  the  meridian,  the  plane  of  which  passes  through 
the  risible  place  of  the  sun  (affected  by  aberration),  then 
tn  all  place-  of  whieh  P  M  is  the  meridian,  to  which  the 
sun  is  visible,  the  time  will  be  that  of  apparent  noon. 
Between  that  and  the  next  succeeding  noon  the  earth  will 

h:i,,-  ved  IV P  to  P'  (the  extent  of  the  motion  being 

here  exaggerated).  Before  this  (in  accordance  with  what 
ha*  been  heretofore  demonstrated),  a  sidereal  day  will  have 

been  :ie, iplished,  the  meridian  having  in  that  period 

arrived  at  the  position  P'  M,  parallel  to  its  first  position, 
P.M.  Hut  in  order  that  the  plane  of  the  same  meridian 
should  a  second  time  pass  through  the  apparent  place  of 
tin1  sun.  1"  M'  must  rotate  still  farther  until  it  arrives  at 
the  position  P'  S,  and  then,  and  not  before,  will  be  com- 
pleti'd  the  apjHimit  s,,lar  </«//.  The  time  meted  out  by 
these  motions  is  apparent  solar  time.  Now,  the  arc  M'  S 
in  I  he  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  is  (on  a  small  scale)  an 
arc  of  riijht  asmisiou,  and  P  P',  in  the  same  plane,  meas- 
ures, on  the  large  scale,  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 
bit, also  in  right  nsfeimion ;  and  the  angle  at  the  sun 
measured  bv  P  P'  is  the  alternate  angle  to  M'  P  S.  Hence 
the  angular  excess  of  motion  M'  P  S  above  a  whole  rota- 
ti'in,  between  one  noon  and  the  next,  is  itself  equal  to  the 
angular  motion  of  the  earth  (orbital  motion,  that  is)  in 
riylit  ascension  in  the  same  interval.  Now,  as  will  be  de- 
iiM'ii-tratcd,  the  angular  motion  of  the  earth  in  right  ascen- 
sion from  day  to  day  is  variable.  Hence,  although  the 
earth's  rotation  is  isochronous,  the  solar  days  must  be  un- 
equal. Hut  by  combining  a  great  number  of  them  (com- 
paring them  with  sidereal  time),  and  then  dividing  by  the 
whole  number,  we  obtain  the  average  or  mean  solar  day. 

There  are  two  principal  causes  of  the  variation  in  the 
daily  increment  of  the  earth's  right  ascension.  One  of 
is  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (earth's  orbit)  to  the  equi- 
noctial. Did  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun  take  place 
in  a  circle,  and  if  that  motion  itself  were  uniform,  even 
then  the  motion  in  right  ascension  would  be  variable;  for 
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then,  although  the  motion  in  longitude  from  the  equinox 
E  (Fig.  3)  would  in  one  quarter  of  a  year  amount  to  90° 
or  E  S,  and  the  motion  in  right  ascension,  E  R,  be  also  90°, 
\  '•[  as  respects  any  intermediate  point  L  the  right  ascension 
!•;  A  would  be  lest  than  the  longitude  E  L.  The  effect  of 
this  from  day  to  day  (the  gain  in  right  ascension  being  less 
than  the  average)  would  bo  to  make  the  excess  above  a 
whole  rotation  to  make  out  a  solar  day  less  than  the  aver- 
age, and  so  the  solar  day  be  made  too  short  for  the  average, 
or  time  tun  fast :  so  that,  if  the  earth  even  revolved  uni- 
formly around  the  sun,  solar  time  would  be  too  fast  from 
the  equinox  onward  to  the  solstice,  the  difference,  after  a 
while,  however,  becoming  less  and  less,  until  at  the  solstice 
FIG.  4. 


the  right  ascension  E  R  had  become  equal  to  the  longitude. 
In  going  from  the  solstice  to  the  next  equinox,  the  earth 
going  through  the  arrangement  such  as  would  belong  to 
turned  from  right  to  left,  with  E  at  the  farther  end, 
the  differences  in  question  would  take  place  in  inverse 


order;  and  (as  in  Fig.  4)  the  arc  E'  A'  of  right  EMCI, 
being  /<•««   than  K'  I/,  that    of  longitude:    it    each    be 
tractcd  from  110°,  we  nhall  have  K  A'  nrrntrr  than   ,<  l.:   ,,r 
th*  motion   in  right  ascension,  in  going  I >•  mi  the  ?'.; 

Inli'iifil    (he     l-IJIlillOX,   Will     be     i/rinl.r    lliall     till-    motion     in 

longitude,  instead  of  /•«»,  an  was  true   in   the  going  ti"in 
theequinoi  toward  the  solstice;  though  90°  will   lie  com 
].li  ted  in  longitude  as  well  a»  at  right  ascension  at  the 
equinoctial  point  K  . 

The  summing  111.  of  this  is.  that  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  in  an  orliit  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  equator  (and  therefore  also  to  the  equinoctial)  nolar 
time  would  be  made  tn,,  /..«(.  a-  the  earth  was  going  from 
tin  i  yum.. .r  toward  the  solstice,  this  variation  being,  how- 
ever, exactly  overcome  at  the  end  of  the  one  quarter  of  the 
year,  when  the  earth  would  arrive  at  the  solstice.  But  in 
going  from  the  solstice  toward  the  next  equinox,  the  i-tli .  t 
of  the  earth's  oblique  motion  would  be  to  make  solar  time 
at  first  too  tlow,  as  the  earth  wa«  </»iii./  //•..,»  the  mlttice 
toward  the  nest  n/iiimur  ;  thin  variation  also  to  be  overcome 
at  the  end  of  the  one  quarter  of  a  year,  when  the  earth 
would  arrive  at  the  next  equinox  ;  and  the  right  ascension 
of  the  earth  thus  be  the  same  at  the  equimuii,  mnl  ,it  the 
tntsticcs  as  it  would  bo  if  the  earth  had  moved  unit',. 
in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  and  so  had  kept  mean  time. 
Solar  time  would  thus  be  right  when  the  earth  was  at  either 
of  the  equinoxes  or  of  the  solstices,  while  between  an:/ 
nox  find  the  succeeding  solstice  solar  time  would  be  ton  / 
but  between  any  solstice  and  the  succeeding  equinox  -olar 
time  would  be  too  slow,  there  being  four  instants  (viz.  at 
the  equinoxes  and  at  the  solstices)  in  the  course  of  the  year 
at  which  solar  time,  kept  by  the  earth's  motion,  would  be 
right,  with  four  intervening  intervals  within  which  time 
thus  kept  would  be  alternately  '•>•<  f<i»t  and  too  slow :  /our 
intervals  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  would  repeat  the 
effects  of  the  first. 

But  the  earth  does  not  revolve  around  the  sun  uniformly 
in  a  circle,  but  in  an  ellipse,  with  a  variable  angular  mo- 
tion. (See  PLANET.)  Yet  the  one-half  of  the  revolution 
in  the  ellipse,  from  the  perihelion  P  (or  place  nearest  die 
sun)  to  the  aphelion  A  (or  place  farthest  from  the  sun),  is 
accomplished  in  the  same  time  with  the  other  half  revolu- 
tion (from  A  to  P) ;  and  either  the  same  time  in  which  a 
body  moving  in  a  circle  at  the  distance  C  A  (i.  e.  one-half  of 
A  P)  would  describe  its  half  circumference.  In  going, 
then,  from  P  to  A,  the  earth  at  first  moves  faster  than  the 
average,  and  so  makes  the  arc  M'  S  in  Fig.  2  (necessary  to 
complete  the  solar  day)  too  large;  the  day  is  thus  made 
(oo  /"/"/.  and  solar  time  thereby  too  slow,  through  the  half 
year  while  the  earth  is  passing  from  P  to  A  (i.  e.  from  about 
the  1st  of  January  to  about  the  1st  of  July);  the  reverse 
being  true,  time  made  too  fast,  from  the  beginning  of  July 
to  January  (•'.  e.  for  the  other  half  of  the  year))  the  posi- 
tions at  P  and  A,  notwithstanding,  being  those  at  which 
the  earth  would  be  if  it  revolved  in  a  circle  uniformly  at 
the  mean  distance  A  C,  which  is  the  one-half  of  P  A.  We 
have,  then,  from  this  cause  (considered  by  itself),  but  firo 
instants  at  which  the  irregularity  in  solar  time  disappears, 
and  those  half  a  year  asunder,  instead  of  nnr  unarltr  of  a 
year,  as  in  the  instance  of  irregularity  due  to  obliquity, 
and  the  half-year  periods  beginning  and  ending  at  dales 
different  from  any  of  the  four  dates  of  time  right,  as  respects 
obliquity. 

Other  small  irregularities  in  the  earth's  elliptical  motion, 
arising  from  her  connection  with  the  motions  and  also  the 
perturbations  of  the  planets,  slightly  modify  the  results  of 
that  motion  as  to  solar  time  here  described. 

In  Fig.  5  the  variations  from  both  causes  now  described 
are  artificially  represented,  the  bolder  curve  representing 
the  effect  of  the  obliquity,  with  the  wave  abort  the  hori- 
zontal line  when  time  is  too  fait,  the  height  of  the  wave  « 
any  date  indicating  proportionally  how  much   too   fn 
The  holloas  of  the  waves  at  their  several  dates  mdi< 
time  too  slow,  the  depth  of  the  depression  indicating,  pr 
portionally,  how  far  too  slow;  the  four  dates  at  whic 
time  would  be  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow  from  tl 


the  earth's  orbit,  time  being  represented  as 

too  slow  by  the  hollow  of  the  wave  cxtendmg^ fro™  *«  l»- 
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slow  of  the  other  cause,  on  the  15th  of  June.  Between 
these  two  dates  there  is  everywhere  manifest  no  very  great 
txcew  of  time  too  fast.  From  the  15tk  <>/  June  to  the  ]nt 


of  September  the  outstanding  difference  apparent  is  every- 
where small,  but  it  is  that  of  time  too  slow.  From  the  1st 
of  September  to  the  24th  of  December  the  two  causes  corn- 


April. 


May. 


FIG.  5. 
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Sept. 


bine  to  render  time  too  fast,  and  from  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  next  1 5th  of  April  the  two  causes  combine  to 
render  time  too  slow. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  we  shall  determine  the  value 
of  these  results ;  that  is,  the  extent  of  variation  from  mean 
time — i.  c.  the  equation  of  time — and  with  this,  and  in  order 
to  it,  from  what  limits  mean  time  is  to  be  reckoned.  If,  as 
in  Fig.  2,  M'  S  represent  the  excess  above  a  whole  revolu- 
tion required  to  complete  a  mean  solar  day — which  angu- 
lar excess  is  measured,  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  arc  P  P' 
with  its  centre  at  the  sun — then  in  the  24th  part  of  a  mean 
solar  day  this  excess  so  measured  by  the  earth's  motion  in 
right  ascension  will  be  the  24th  part  of  P  P',  or,  in  arc, 
also  the  24th  part  of  M'  S.  As,  then,  a  whole  mean  solar 
day  will  consist  of  the  time  required  to  describe  an  entire 
rotation,  +  the  time  of  describing  M'  S,  so  in  1  mean  solar 
hour  the  time  required  will  be  tlml  of  describing  j^th  of  a 
whole  rotation  (i  e.  jt^th  of  a  sidereal  day),  together  with 
the  sidereal  time  required  to  describe  j^th  of  M'  S.  If, 
then,  a  terrestrial  meridian  such  as  P  m'  (Fig.  6)  be  15°  of 
terrestrial  longitude  to  the  W.  of  P  m,  and  the  plane  of 
P  m  pass  through  the  apparent  position  of  the  sun,  then  in 
the  :j\th  part  of  a  mean  solar  day  (1  mean  solar  bour)  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  will 
not  only  transfer  P  m'  FlG-  6- 

through  the  15°  belonging 
to  1  sidereal  hour,  and 
bring  the  western  merid- 
ian to  the  position  P  m" 
(parallel  to  the  original 
position  of  P  m),  but  also 
(in  the  completion  of  the 
1  hour  of  mean  solar 
hour)  the  arc  of  excess  due  to  the  earth's  motion  mean- 
while in  right  ascension,  and  which  (on  the  large  scale)  is 
measured  by  P  P' ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  entire  1  hour 
of  mean  solar  time  the  2d  meridian  will  have  arrived  at 
the  P'  m'  in  a  direction  then  passing  through  the  sun,  as 
did  the  meridian  P  m  at  first.  It  appears,  then,  that  a 
difference  of  15°  in  terrestrial  longitude  will  require  a  dif- 
ference of  1  hour  in  time,  whether  the  time  in  question  be 
mean  solar  or  it  be  sidereal  time. 

Having  thus  ascertained  in  what  measure  as  to  time 
angular  difference  of  position  of  meridians  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  having  ascertained  what  would  at  any  given 
time  be  the  angular  position  of  a  given  meridian  with 
regard  to  the  sun  if  the  earth  moved  uniformly  in  right 
ascension  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  actual 
angular  position  of  the  same  meridian  with  regard  to  the 
sun  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  veritable  motions  (reck- 
oned like  the  other  in  right  ascension),  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two,  transformed  into  time  measurement,  at 
the  rate  of  15°  to  an  hour,  will  be  the  equation  of  time. 

Fig.  5,  in  its  third  curve,  represents  the  relative  value 
of  the  equation  of  time  at  any  date  during  the  year,  as  w«ll 
as  the  character  of  the  equation  as  either  fast  or  slow,  or 
else  zero,  in  comparison  with  mean  time.  The  greatest 
equation  of  time  fast  (by  the  combination  of  thetwo  causes 
of  variation),  as  the  figure  indicates,  occurs  about  the  2d 
of  November,  the  sun  being  then  too  fast  by  almost  16m.  20s. ; 
and  the  greatest,  equation  of  time  slow  about  the  12th  of 
February,  when  the  sun  is  very  nearly  14£  minutes  too 
slow.  The  dates  of  no  equation  are  about  the  15th  of  April, 
loth  of  June,  1st  of  September,  and  the  24th  of  December, 
as  heretofore  explained. 

Of  Local  Time,  and  the  Day  of  the  Week  correspondent 
to  the  name. — These  may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example 
in  the  determination  of  an  answer  to  what  has  been  esteemed 


a  puzzling  problem — viz.  if  we  could  advance  westward  so 
rapidly  as  to  keep  it  always  noon,  when  should  we  pass  from 
one  day  of  the  week  into  another  (suppose  from  Wednesday 
into  Thursday)?  With  regard  to  this,  it  seems  to  have 
been  usually  forgotten,  or  else  overlooked,  that  before  it 
can  be  accurately  determined  where  Wednesday  will  end  we 
ought  to  find  out  where  Wednesday  is  to  begin.  To  deter- 
mine this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  meridian. 
And  then  reckoning  from  that  meridian  continuously  ir<-*t~ 
ward,  the  local  time  will  be  found  more  and  more  Itf/n'nd 
that  of  the  first  meridian,  until  at  last,  in  Ion.  180°  W., 
the  local  time  will  be  found  to  be  12  hours  behind  that  of 
the  first  meridian.  But  reckoning  from  the  same  first 
meridian  continuously  eastward,  the  local  time  will  be 
found  to  be  more  in  advance  of  that  of  the  first  meridian, 
until  at  last,  in  Ion.  180°  E.,  the  local  time  will  be  found 
to  be  12  hours  i»  advance  of  that  of  the  first  meridian.  In 
passing  across  the  meridian  in  Ion.  180°  from  the  first 
meridian,  we  should  therefore  pass  from  the  region  of  time 
behind  that  of  the  first  meridian  to  time  in  advance  of  the 
same,  or  vice  versa,  when  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  case  supposed  it  would  therefore  be  on  puss- 
ing  Ion.  180°  from  the  W.  that  we  should  pass  from  Wed- 
nesday into  Thursday,  and  in  no  other  longitude  what- 
soever, (See  also  YEAR.)  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Time.  In  music,  every  sound,  and  every  rest  or  inter- 
mission of  sound,  necessarily  occupies  some  portion  of  time. 
The  duration  of  such  sound  or  rest  is  not  absolute,  but  rela- 
tive— »*.  e.  it  is  not  measured  by  clock-time,  but  depends 
upon  the  rate  or  speed  assigned  to  any  piece  of  music  by 
the  composer  or  performer.  When  that  rate  is  once  deter- 
mined, then  the  duration  of  each  individual  note  or  sound 
is  also  determined,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  minutes 
and  seconds  of  a  clock  if  its  rate  of  motion  were  subject  to 
change.  Notes  and  rests  represent  portions  of  time  in  the 
order  of  1,  £,  |,  £,  etc.  If  the  duration  of  the  scmibrevo 
should  be  equal  to  8  seconds  of  time,  then  the  minim  would 
occupy  4  seconds,  the  crotchet  2,  the  quaver  1,  and  so  on. 
And  if  the  duration  of  the  semibreve  should  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  more  or  less  than  8  seconds,  the  shorter  notes  must 
all  conform  and  preserve  their  relative  proportions.  This 
is  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  office  of  time  in  music. 
(See  LARGE  and  NOTATION.)  Notes  written  in  a  continued 
series,  without  any  regular  divisions  or  periodical  accent, 
would  be  unmeaning  and  unfit  for  the  expression  of  mu- 
sical sentiment  and  beauty,  except  in  very  rudimentary 
forms.  Regularity  of  time,  accent,  and  rhythm  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  excellence  in  modern  music,  and  its  ab- 
sence is  one  chief  cause  of  the  dreary  and  formless  cha- 
racter of  the  music  of  the  ancients.  All  regular  music  is 
therefore  now  written  in  regular  periods,  phrases,  etc.,  with 
smaller  divisions  into  measures  or  bars.  These  measures 
are  of  several  kinds,  representing  various  styles  of  move- 
ment and  peculiarities  of  accent,  the  leading  idea  being 
that  musical  sounds  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fall  into 
rhythmical  groups  of  equal  duration,  and  that  these  groups 
may  be  reduced  into  two  classes,  the  one  consisting  of  two 
or  four  times  in  a  bar,  and  the  other  of  three.  (Of  the  na- 
ture, origin,  and  object  of  these  divisions  or  bars  mu.-h 
explanatory  matter  has  already  been  given  in  the  article 
MEASURE,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.)  We  proceed  to 
notice  some  further  points  necessary  to  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject.  Regularity  of  time  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  all  grades  of  musical  composition.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  interest  created  in  the  mind  even  by  the  re- 
peated strokes  of  a  drum  when  marked  off  into  groups  by 
a  periodical  accent.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  diversity 
of  musical  sound,  but  yet  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from 
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the  moro  marking  and  recurrence  of  c<|iiul  times.  A  sue- 
.11  of  such  equal  times  will  (as  said  above)  naturally 
fall  int"  L'roups  of  twos  or  threes,  or,  in  technical  laujruain-. 
it  will  Ins  duple  »r  triple,  liinary  or  ternary.  Other  distinc- 
tions, us  imagined  by  musicians  of  the  last  century,  are 
unreal  and  have  no  philosophical  basis.  The  reduction  of 
all  musical  times  into  the  two  genera  of  duple  and  triple, 
gay-*  a  writer,  ••  would  long  ago  have  been  recognized  had 
mii-ic  made  advances  equal  to  other  art*  and  sciences." 
lluplc  or  i,,mn<i>u  time  (embracing  also  the  quadruple]  '-,,11 
tains  two  or  four  equal  times  in  a  bar,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  part  of  each  bar,  and  (in  the  latter)  an  interior 

;, „(  on  the  third  time.      In  ordinary  common  time  cadi 

bar  contains  a  semibreve,  or  shorter  notes  unitedly  equh 
alcnt  to  it  in  value.  It  is  known  by  a  large  C  at  the  clef, 
with  or  without  a  stroke  drawn  through  it.  In  church 
music  this  time  is  often  written  with  two  seinibreves  or 
tdin  minims  in  a  bar.  The  figures  -j  indicate  another  mode 
of  writing  common  time,  every  bar  containing  ticn-fonriht 
(or  the  half  i  "t':i  scmibrovo.  These  kinds  of  common  time 
-rntiallv  one.  The  ear  can  detect  no  difference  be- 
tween them  if  in  performance  a  bar  of  one  is  made  equal 
t  i  a  liar  of  the  other  in  rrlwity.  Thus,  the  strain  variously 
written  at  a,  l>,  c  in  Ex.  1  might  be  played  by  three  instru- 
ments simultaneously  without  the  least  difference  being 
perceptible  even  to  the  most  critical  ear: 


Ex.  1—  MM  P=80. 


In  regard  to  accent,  it  was  formerly  assumed  that  in  a 
bar  with  four  equal  times  the  first  only  of  those  times  was 
itcd,  and  in  a  bar  of  two  equal  times  the  first  was 
iled  and  the  hist  unaccented.  In  actual  practice,  how- 
this  nice  distinction  vanishes.  Albrechtsberger  re- 
marks that  the  difference  between  these  two  times  is  not  a 
real  one.  as  "a  bar  of  four  crotchets  or  beats  is  really  only 
a  double  bar  of  two-crotchet  time."  Triple  time  contains 
tine,'  equal  times  in  each  bar.  Like  common  time,  it  may 
be  written  in  minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers,  and  marked 
;.  and  $,  which  figures  give  the  time-value  of  each  bar 
as  compared  with  the  semibreve.  In  old  collections  of  mu- 
sic, pieces  may  be  found  in  A  time,  each  bar  containing 
only  three  semiquavers,  or  their  value  in  other  notes  or 
rc«ts.  I'l'iii/iiiuiiil  time  is  a  modification  of  the  above  simple 
times,  produced  by  a  mingling  of  the  triple  element  with 
the  duple  or  quadruple ;  as  when  the  two  crotchets  of  a 
bar  in  two-four  time  arc  turned  into  two  groups  of  three 
quavers  each,  or  when  the  same  process  is  applied  to  a  bar 
in  three-four  or  any  other  triple  time.  (See  Ex.  2,  at  a 
and  I,.) 

Ex.  I—a 


The  forms  of  compound  common  time  in  most  ordinary 
11  -e  are  I  and  jj,  the  former  having  six  crotchets  (or  their 
value)  in  each  measure,  and  the  latter  having  six  quavers 
(or  their  value).  The  times  marked  ^  (twelve  quavers) 
and  }£j  (twelve  semiquavers)  are  less  frequently  used  by 
modern  composers.  The  forms  of  compound  triple  time 
:ue  chiefly  |,  having  the  value  of  nine  crotchets  in  each 
me;: -lire,  and  jj,  with  the  value  of  nine  quavers.  In  the 
writings  of  the  old  masters,  and  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  liccthovcn,  we  find  several  other  varieties  of  time  (and 
various  modes  also  of  indicating  the  times  already  de- 
scribed), such  as  the  following: 

H.  M,t»  I.  *.*»*»¥• 

Much  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  study  of  musical 
time  would  disappear  if  it  were  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Mr,  and  not  the  eye,  is  the  proper  judge  in  all  questions 
of  this  nature.  There  are  indeed  certain  reasons  of  c<ni- 
n  nimrf.  for  writing  common  or  triple  time  in  four  or  five 
different  modes,  but  the  rnr  infallibly  reduces  them  all  to 
one.  provided  that  they  all  proceed  at  the  same  rate.  Every- 
thing, in  t'aet.  depends  on  velocity,  for  in  an  'itluyio  in  two- 
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crotchet  time  every  i/uiirrr  may  equal  in  duration  a  minim 
in  moderately  quick  or  four-minim  time.  'I  In-  car  knows 
only  one  kind  of  common  time;  and  the  nio.-t  e\pcn. 

-ieian  cannot  detect  a  difference  hctHccii  th< 

a,  b,  c,  and  d  in  Kx.  .'i  when  performed  at  the  .- 

Ex.  3.— a  b  c  d 
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That  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  various  furm<  of 
li-i/i/f  time  will  need  no  dcmon-iratioii.  They 
only  to  the  ••;/•;  Imt  are  recognized  by  the  .«,  a-  ,  -,  niinlly 
one.  It  is  probable  also  that  musical  science  will  before 
long  cease  to  recognize  the  minute  and  almost  impercep- 
tible distinction*  which  composers  of  a  former  ago  thought 
to  c.\i-t  between  the  several  cognate  lonns  of  compound 
times,  such  as  f  and  V,  etc.;  for,  though  dill 
accent  may  bo  alleged,  yet  these  are  apt  to  disappear  in 
actual  practice,  so  that  a  bar  of  twelve-eight  time  i-  liardlv 
distinguishable  from  two  bars  of  six-eight.  Whether  all 
compound  times  whatever  may  not  prove,  to  bo  mere  de- 
velopments of  the  triple  germ,  and  to  be  nothing  more  than 
rapid  iterations  of  triple-time  measures,  i-  a  subject  northv 
of  investigation  by  those  who  prefer  simplicity 
distinctions.  WILLIAM  s'j .\ivrosc. 

Time,  in  philosophy.    See  SPACE,  by  W.  T.  H.iums. 

Time-Signals.     See  APPENDIX. 

Times  Presses.    See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATEHSOX. 

Times,  The  London.    Sec  WALTER  (Joiix). 

Tim'monsville,  p.-v.,  Thomas  tn.,  Darlington  co., 
S.  C.,  on  Wilmington  and  Manchester  It.  H.,  has  a  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  !77. 

Timo'leon,  a  native  of  Corinth  and  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  families  of  the  city ;  put  to  death 
his  own  brother,  Timophancs,  who  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  democratic  constitution  of  their  native  city  and  make 
himself  tyrant.  The  date  and  details  of  this  deed  are  va- 
riously given  by  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
but  the  fact  itself  is  unquestionable.  In  344  B.  c.  an  em- 
bassy arrived  from  Syracuse  in  .Sicily,  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
and  demanded  the  intervention  of  the  mother  city  in  the 
struggle  between  Hicetas  and  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
each  of  whom  wished  to  become  master  of  the  city,  and 
were  ruining  it  by  their  strife.  The  aid  was  willingly 
granted,  and  Timoleon  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
expedition.  Although  the  armament  was  very  small,  he 
succeeded  in  expelling  both  Dionysius  and  Hicctas,  estab- 
lished a  democratic  constitution,  repcopled  the  city,  and 
brought  it  in  a  very  short  time  into  a  most  flourishing 
state.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
under  the  command  of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar  they  sent 
an  army  of  80,000  men  against  Syracuse,  but  Timoleon, 
although  his  force  numbered  only  12,000  men,  attacked 
them  while  crossing  the  Crimissus,  routed  them  completely 
in  339  B.  c.,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  llal- 
ycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  Greek  and 
Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  He  also  expelled  Hice- 
tas from  Leontini,  and  Matnercus  from  Catana,  introdu- 
cing free  constitutions  in  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement  in  Syraen-e. 
living  as  a  privatfl  citizen,  though  enjoying  the  greate-t 
fame  and  honor  throughout  the  (Jreek  world.  I),  in  337 
B.  r.,  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  in  Syracuse  in 
honor  of  his  memory. 

Timoor.     See  TIMUH. 

Timor',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  largest 
of  the  chain  which  stretches  eastward  from  Java,  is  between 
lat.  8°  16'  and  10°  25'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  125°  2 
127°  10'  E.     Area,  8820  sq.  m.     P.  estimated  at  200,000. 
It  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains,  which  everywhere  show  marks  of  volcanic  agei 
cies  ;  earthquakes  are  frequent.     Along  the  shore  are  very 

»      »  i  .  _   i      i     j*  . 


gold-dust  and  timber  are  exported. 

partly  Malayans,  partly  Oceanian  negroes,  and  » 

ulation  belongs  to  two  different  races,  in  the  sauic  n 

the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  island  belong  to  two  con 

to  Asia  and  to  Australia.     The  Dutch  have  •  .  m  di  n.  .  , 

Koepang,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island;  the  1 

tuguese  a  port,  Dilly,  in  the  north-eastern. 

Timor'-Laut,  or  Tenimber  Islands,  is 
islands  belonging  to  the  ^^^^•V^*  '>'»* 
E.  of  Timor.     Their  area  is  estimated  at  A\M 
population  at  15,000.     The  larger  ones.  T. 
Lrat,  are  volcanic  ;  the  smaller  of  coral  formation. 
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are  very  numerous  and  very  brilliant  on  these  islands,  es- 
pecially the  cockatoos. 

Tim'othy,  or  Herd's  Grass  [reputed  to  have  been 
named  from  Timothy  Herd,  who  introduced  its  culture  in 
the  U.  S.],  the  I'lilram ' prtitcuit,  one  of  the  best  of  forage- 
grasses.  a  native  of  Europe,  is  much  cultivated  thero  and 
in  the  U.  S.  (In  Pennsylvania,  etc..  the  red  top,  Aijrontis 
rut<idri*,  is  called  herd's  grata.)  Timothy  will  not  stand 
close  pasturage,  but  affords  fine  crops  of  the  best  id'  hay. 
Others  say  that  it  was  named  from  one  Timothy  Hanson, 
who  took  it  to  England  from  New  Hampshire  about  1780 ; 
still  others,  that  a  Quaker  named  Timothy  sent  the  seed 
from  Durant's  Neck,  N.  C.,  about  1002,  to  England.  Both 
traditions  are  doubtless  incorrect.  It  is  a  native  European, 
not  an  American,  grass. 

Tim'othy  [Gr.  Ti/nMeos.  "'one  who  honors  God"],  a 
disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  b.  nt  Lystra  or  Dcrbe  in 
Lycaonia,  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  20  A.  D.,  the  off- 
spring of  a  mixed  marriage  between  a  Greek  and  a  Jewess; 
.was  carefully  trained  in  a.  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures by  his  mother  Eunice  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  who 
were  Christians,  but  was  not  circumcised  until  Paul  in 
his  second  missionary  journey  selected  him  as  a  compan- 
ion. He  became  the  most  constant  and  devoted  of  Paul's 
numerous  fellow-workers;  was  regarded  by  him  with  truly 
paternal  affection,  and  employed  as  "the  messenger  of  the 
churches,"  as  the  apostle's  "  other  self,"  in  the  execution 
of  the  most  responsible  spiritual  commissions,  and  w:is 
doubtless  his  amanuensis  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the 
Epistles,  his  name  being  associated  with  Paul's,  in  a  man- 
ner to  suggest  some  degree  of  joint  authorship,  at  the  head 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  those  to  tho 
Philippians  and  Colossians,  and  the  two  to  the  Thes- 
salonians.  Whether  he  shared  in  the  voyage  to  Italy 
is  uncertain,  but  he  afterward  appears  at  the  side  of 
Paul  while  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  finally  as  overseer 
of  the  important  church  at  Ephesus,  where  Paul  addressed 
him  two  canonical  Epistles.  His  later  history  is  unknown, 
as  the  tradition  of  his  martyrdom  under  Domitian  rests 
upon  no  evidence.  Since  the  time  of  Schleiermachcr  a 
large  number  of  German  commentators  have  been  inclined 
to  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  or,  at 
all  events,  of  the  personal  narrative  in  the  second  part, 
characterized  by  the  use  of  the  formula  "wo"  in  narrating 
the  journeys  of  Paul.  The  absence,  however,  of  all  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  companion  of  Paul's  voyage  and  ship- 
wreck, and  especially  a  comparison  of  Acts  xx.  4  with  tho 
following  verse,  seem  decisive  against  this  hypothesis,  it 
being  more  probable  that  TITUS  (which  see)  was  the  writer 
of  the  itinerary  in  question.  In  the  later  period  of  Ins 
career  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  23) 
that  Timothy  had  been  in  prison,  had  just  been  released,  and 
the  subscription  of  that  Epistle  states  that  he  was  its  bearer, 
but  from  whom,  whence,  and  whither  have  been  much  de- 
bated, many  modern  critics  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  written  by  Apollos  from  Rome  to  the  Hebrew  portion 
of  Timothy's  churches  at  and  near  Ephesus.  Timothy  was 
identified  by  Calmet,  Tillemont,  and  others  as  the  "  angel " 
or  messenger  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  to  whom  the  mes- 
sage of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  was  addressed,  but  this  theory  is  ap- 
parently not  now  held.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Timothy,  First  and  Second  Epistles  to,  two 

short  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  addressed 
by  Paul  to  Timothy  as  first  overseer  of  Ephesus,  the 
former  from  Laodicea,  the  latter  from  Rome,  according 
to  the  (unauthentic)  subscriptions.  They  are  both  chief- 
ly occupied,  with  instruction  in  the  duties  of  a  spiritual 
teacher,  mingled  with  some  admonitions  of  a  personal 
nature  and  some  references  to  Timothy's  personal  his- 
tory ;  and  the  Second  Epistle  is  endowed  with  a  pecu- 
liar interest  from  its  references  to  Paul's  anticipated 
martyrdom,  this  being  probably  the  last  extant  produc- 
tion of  his  pen.  With  the  similar  letter  to  Titus  they  con- 
stitute the  so-called  "Pastoral  Epistles,"  the  genuineness 
of  which  was  denied  by  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  problems  most  vehemently  de- 
bated by  German  theologians  of  the  present  century.  The 
controversy  was  practically  begun  by  Schleiermacher, 
who,  admitting  the  genuineness  of  Second  Timothy  and 
of  Titus,  attacked  the  First  Epistle  on  the  ground  that  its 
contents  are  all  derived  from  the  two  companion  Epistles, 
and  that  it  presupposes  a  developed  system  of  church 
government  quite  foreign  to  apostolic  times.  Eichhorn 
and  De  Wette  quickly  extended  the  range  of  the  second 
argument,  denying  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  Other  writers,  especially  Baur  and  Ewald,  re- 
inforced this  argument  by  alleged  differences  of  style  and 
vocabulary  from  the  admitted  Pauline  Epistles,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the  data  of  Second 
Timothy  into  any  consistent  scheme  of  the  life  of  Paul,  it 


being  impossible,  according  to  them,  that  the  journey  in 
Asia  there  alluded  to  could  have  been  made  either  bei'orc 
01-  after  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome.  The  defenders  of 
the  Epistle  reply  to  the  latter  argument  by  maintaining 
u  second  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome.  (See  especially 
the  commentaries  of  Ellicott,  Huther,  and  Oosterzee,  the 
latter  in  Lange's  series,  New  York,  1868.) 

PORTKR  C.  I'.i.iss. 

Tim'perley  (C.  H.),  b.  at  Manchester,  England,  about 
17'J4;  entered  the  army,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo;  resumed  his  early  occupation  of  engraver  and 
copperplate  printer,  and  in  1821  became  a  letter-press 
printer;  wrote  Annals  of  Manchester,  J'rlntrr'n  Mitmnil 
(1838),  Dirttnniiry  of  Printers  and  J'rintni:/.  in'tli  !!/<•  I'm- 
f/reffi  «>f  Literature,  etc.  (1839;  the  second  edition  of  1842 
includes  the  two  last  works),  Sony*  of  ttic  J'I-I-KH,  unit  other 
1'oemt  relative  to  the  Art  of  Printers  and  J'riiiliny  (1845). 
D.  about  1848. 

Tim'rod  (HEXRY),  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Pec.  8, 
1829;  studied  for  a  time  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Imt 
did  not  graduate;  became  a  teacher,  studied  law,  and  con- 
tributed ver.so  to  various  periodicals,  and  during  the  civil 
war  wrote  scvcr.il  stirring  war-lyrics.  In  Jan.,  1801,  ho 
became  editor  of  the  Columbia  Konth  ('(iro/ininn,  which 
win  discontinued  after  the  conflagration  of  the  city  in 
Feb.,  1805,  by  which  he  suffered  severely.  He  subsequently 
took  up  his  residence  in  Charleston,  where  he  suffered  from 
ill-health  and  pecuniary  embarrassments.  D.  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Oct.  G,  1807.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  (1800),  and  an  enlarged  edition,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Paul  II.  Hayne,  in  New  York  (1873). 

Timuquans,  an  extinct  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Choo- 
taw  family,  formerly  occupying  the  coast  of  Florida  N.  of 
St.  Augustine.  Missions  were  maintained  among  them  by 
the  Spanish  Franciscans  from  1592  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  tribe  was  nearly  exterminated 
by  war  with  the  colonists  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  the  few 
survivors  taking  refuge  with  other  tribes.  Three  catechisms 
and  a  manual  of  confession  in  tho  Timuquan  language,  by 
Father  Francisco  Pareja,  were  printed  at  Mexico  between 
1612  and  1627. 

Timnr',  or  Tamerlane'  (the  latter  name  being  a  cor- 
ruption of  TIMTII  LKXK — that  is,  "  Timur  the  Lame"i.  b. 
Apr.  9,  1336,  at  Kesh,  about  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Samarkand, 
the  son  of  a  chief  of  a  Mongol  tribe  settled  here,  and  de- 
scending on  the  mother's  side  directly  from  Genghis  Khan. 
In  1360  he  became  chief  of  his  tribe,  and  now  began  that 
wonderful  evolution  of  conquering  power  which  ended  by 
subjugating  the  whole  of  Central  and  Western  Asia,  from 
the  Chinese  Wall  to  the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Si- 
berian steppes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  In  1393  he 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  threatening  Moscow, 
but  ho  turned  to  the  S.,  burnt  Azof,  and  retreated  into 
Asia.  In  1398  he  conquered  Delhi,  whence  he  sent  an  im- 
mense amount  of  booty  to  Samarcand,  and  meditated  push- 
ing onward  to  the  S.,  when  he  was  called  to  the  western 
frontier  of  his  realm.  Here  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates  had  brought  him 
into  contact  with  the  Turkish  empire,  ruled  over  at  that 
time  by  Bajazet,  also  a  great  conqueror.  On  July  20,  1402, 
tho  two  huge  armies,  led  by  Bajazet  and  Timur,  met  each 
other  on  the  plain  of  Angora,  and  the  Turks  were  com- 
pletely routed  :  Bajazet  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
1404,  Timur  prepared  for  a  grand  expedition  to  China,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  crossed  the  Jaxartcs 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  200,000  veteran  troops,  but  d. 
at  Otrar  Feb.  18,  1405,  and  his  empire  soon  became  scat- 
tered. His  cruelty  and  that  of  his  soldiers  was  beyond 
description.  Before  the  battle  of  Delhi  he  ordered  all  the 
male  captives  who  followed  his  army,  said  to  have  num- 
bered about  100,000,  to  be  puf  to  death,  and  after  the  sup- 
pression of  an  insurrection  in  Herat  he  constructed,  for  the 
sake  of  warning,  a  pyramid  in  which  layers  of  brick  Mid 
mortar  alternated  with  layers  of  the  revolted  inhabitants 
of  the  city.  But  in  other  respects  he  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  of  political  statesmanship,  administrative  ability. 
and  even  of  literary  taste.  (See  Hittoire  de  Tim m--/l< !,  4 
vols.,  Paris,  1722  ;  translated  into  French  by  Pietis  de  la 
Croix  from  the  Persian  text  by  Sheref-ed-Din.)  The  works 
ascribed  to  Timur,  the  Constitutions  and  Commentnrien,  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity.  They  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1783  by  Davy  and  White. 

Till  [Ger.  Zinn  ;  Fr.  ftoin  ;  Lat.  fttannum],  a  lustrous, 
white  metal,  not  easily  affected  even  by  moist  air  at  low 
temperatures,  soft,  malleable,  of  low  tenacity,  quite  ductile 
at  212°  F.  (100°  C.),  a  moderately  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity,  not  sensibly  volatile  at  ordinary  fun 
heat,  fusing  lit  442°  F.  (227.8°  C.),  having  after  fusion  a 
specific  gravity  of  7.292.  Very  pure  tin  in  blocks  is  some- 
times disintegrated  by  extreme  cold.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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of  known  inctaK  being  mentioned  in  (he  Pentateuch,  and 
obtained  Ion;.'  before  l  In-  Christian  era  by  tli<-  I'ho-nicians 
('null  the  Itrilish  Isles,  hence  called  I  'assiteridos  (from  tua- 
<riT«po«,  "tin").  Pliny's  utitiiniinii  was  nil  alloy  of  silver 
and  lead,  perhaps  :il.-o  tin,  which  In-  called  /</n«'/i>m  <it- 
1,111,1.  white  lead:  tin1  alchemists  called  it  .Inpitcr,  and 
irm  (.  ii  tin-  symbol  of  that  planet.  If.  Tin  on1.*  un-  largely 

1  in  Cornwall.  Kngland;  Bancii.  liilliton.  and  Mi 
I,..-,  in  the  V.^^-t  Indie?:  loss  abundantly  in  Saxony, 
lirdicniia,  Kriiin-c1,  Spain.  Australia.  Ireland.  Cliinn,  Ja- 
.,.,„_  |i,,.  I'nitel  Si;it.--  of  Colombia,  ami  Mrxiro:  small 
quantities  arc  found  in  (irccnland,  Sweden,  Finland,  and 
California:  other  places  in  the  I'.  S.  have  afforded  very 

quantities   -vii.  Paris  and  lleliron,  Me.;  Chesterfield 

and  Ooshen.  Mass. ;  near  .lacks X.H.:   near   lioonville, 

Id.;  and  Mi-souri   is  said  t  >  have  furnished  it.     Tin  "res 

, ii,   in  \eins  in  gneiss,  granite.  mica  and  chlorite  selii-l-. 

and  porphyry,  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites 
/.in-  blende,  galena,  fluor-spar,  apatite,  topa/,  niiea,  and 
wolfram.  The  most  important  ore  is  the  oxide,  called 
entail'  rili'.  I  in  fl'iiir,  and  tin  ore;  it  oceurs  in  veins,  when  it 
is  called  mini'  'in,  and  also  us  rolled  pebbled  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, furnishing  excellent  ore,  known  as  ttrraiu  tin  and 

flu.  It  is  generally  a  dark-brown  mineral,  very  hard, 
i,  gr.  li.4  to  7.1;  crystallizing  in  tetragonal  prisms, 
with  pyramidal  ends  :  generally  has  a  high,  vitreous  lustre, 
and  contains  7S.U7  per  cent,  of  tin.  A  far  less  abundant 
iind  lcs-<  valuable  ore  is  utunniti-  or  tin  pyrites,  a  sulphurct 
.if  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  with  27.2  per  cent,  of  tin  and 
L'.i.:;  per  cent,  of  copper.  Native  metallic  tin  has  probably 
never  been  found.  A  little  tin  has  been  detected  in  meteoric 
iron,  some  zinc-blendes,  and  several  rare  minerals. 

In  Kngland  and  Germany  tin  ore  is  worked  by  sorting 
it.  stamping,  concentrating  by  washing,  roasting  to  remove 
sulphur,  washing  again  to  dissolve  sulphate  of  copper  and 
t',  u ash  out  oxide  of  iron,  reducing  in  reverberatory  fur- 
naces or  shaft  furnaces  (the  former  being  best  adapted 
to  good  ores,  and  being  used  in  England),  and  refining. 
(See  KKFIXIXG  OF  METALS.)  The  concentrating  is  so 
thoroughly  done  in  Saxony  that  ores  containing  only  0.5 
to  1  per  e'ent.  of  tin  can  be  treated  profitably.  The  best 
tin  thus  obtained  is  known  as  r/rni'u  tin,  the  inferior  va- 
rieties as  liar  or  Hock  tin.  When  the  tin  ores  contain 
much  wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese),  they 
mu-t  bo  calcined  with  carbonate  of  soda,  thus  forming  tung- 
state of  soda,  which  is  dissolved  out  before  smelting  the  ore 
for  tin.  lianca  tin  is  the  purest  in  the  market.  Tin  arti- 
ficially crystallized  by  a  voltaic  current  is  tetragonal;  it 
can  also  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  fusing  and  slowly  cool- 
ing it.  Stannous  chloride,  SnClj,  is  formed  by  dissolving 
tin  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
and  is  used  as  a  mordant  under  the  name  of  salt  of  tin. 
Stannic  chloride,  SnCU,  can  be  formed  by  heating  corrosive 
sublimate  with  tin  filings,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  melt- 
ed tin.  It  forms  with  chloride  of  ammonium  a  double  salt, 
called  pink  lalt,  used  for  a  red  dye.  An  impure  stannic 
chloride,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  on  tin,  is  used  for  brightening  and  fixing  red  colors, 
under  the  name  of  nitro-mtiriate  of  tin,  composition,  or  tin 
ii,/iilion.  Stannous  oxide,  SnO,  stannous  hydrate,  SnjHjOi, 
and  scsquioxide  of  tin,  SnjOs,  are  unimportant  commer- 
cially. Stannic  oxide,  SnOj  (putty  powder),  is  formed  when 
tin  is  heated  above  fusion  in  the  air.  It  forms  two  hy- 
drates; one  of  these,  stannic  acid,  HjSnOs,  forms  various 
stannates.  the  stannatc  of  soda  being  used  as  a  mordant  in 

i  printing  ;  arsenic-stannato  of  soda  is  also  employed. 
The  other  is  mctastannic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.3  upon  tin.  Dried  at  212°  F.  (100° 
C.),  it  is  HinSnsOis.  It  becomes  anhydrous  on  ignition. 
M ouosulphidc  of  tin,  SnS.  and  sesquisulphide,  Sn2Ss,  are 
of  little  interest.  The  bisulphide,  SnSa  (mosaic  gold),  can 
be  obtained  by  powdering  an  amalgam  of  12  parts  of  tin 
and  II  of  mercury,  and  heating  it  in  a  flask  with  7  parts  of 
sulphur  and  0  of  sal-ammoniac  ;  other  proportions  arc  also 
use  1.  Tin  forms  many  other  chemical  compounds,  of  little 
general  interest.  The  most  important  alloys  of  tin  are — 
britannia  metal,  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and 
bismuth  :  pewter,  4  of  tin  and  1  of  lead  ;  queen's  metal,  9 
of  tin.  and  1  each  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  lead  ;  fine 
solder,  2  of  tin  and  1  of  lead;  common  solder,  equal  parts 
of  each  :  coarse  solder,  2  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  :  speculum 
metal.  1  of  tin  and  2  of  copper  (but  variable),  with  some- 
times a  little  arsenic  :  bell  metal,  78  of  copper  and  22  of 
tin.  with  sometimes  a  little  zinc  and  lead  ;  bronze,  with  lees 
tin  than  bell  metal,  and  with  3  to  4  of  zinc  ;  gun  metal, 
ho-t  with  '.I  of  copper  and  1  of  tin  ;  sheathing  for  ships,  32 

•ppcr  and  1  of  tin  :  fusible  metal,  with  1  of  lead,  2  of 
bismuth,  and  1  of  tin,  fuses  at  200.7°  F.  (93.75°  C.) ;  type 
metal,  for  fine  work,  contains  a  little  tin;  amalgam  of  tin 
and  mercury  for  coating  mirrors :  and  Babbitt's  metal. 
Me'.tod  till  is  used  to  coat  sheet  iron  (tin  plate)  and  copper; 


.  /inc.  brass,  and  iron  can  aluo  be  tinned  in  tie 

way;  and  tin   ban  been  successfully  deposited  on  t, 
fabrics. 

The  following  table  -how*  the'  \iilue  in  dollars  of  tin  and 
tin  products  imported  info  the  I'.  S.  from  diflerei 
during  thcyeur  ending  -Iniu-  •"•».  1  ^7:'.,  according  • 
greesional  reports  on  eomtn 
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46 
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Dutch  East  Indies  

M  M 

1JS76 

27 

en 

Other  sources  

1.411 

Total  

KIM  

Phillips  gives  the  production  of  tin  in  1-71  as  follows  :  Eng- 
land, 11,320  tons;  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  about  one-fifteenth 
as  much;  Banca,  4320;  liilliton,  3100;  Booth  America, 
1200 ;  the  total  from  all  sources,  25,000  to  28,000  tons. 

II.  B.  CORXWALL. 

Tinam'idre  [from  Tinamiu — the  Latinized  form  of 
Tiiuimiiti,  a  popular  name — the  typical  genus  of  the  group], 
a  family  of  birds  presenting  several  peculiarities,  and  even 
anomalies,  of  structure,  which  have  caused  their  isolation 
as  an  independent  "super-family,"  "sub-order,"  and  e\cn 
"order."  In  external  appearance  the  species  resemble, 
perhaps,  the  quails  and  partridges  more  than  any  other 
familiar  birds ;  the  head  is  rather  small,  the  neck  rather 
short,  and  the  back  and  tail  depressed :  the  bill  is  rather 
slender  and  mostly  straight,  but  more  or  less  decurved  at 
the  tip,  and  with  the  upper  mandible  overhanging  the 
lower;  the  base  is  covered  with  a  membrane  which  en- 
croaches on  the  nostrils ;  the  nostrils  arc  large,  elongate, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  wingi  are  rounded  be- 
hind, concave,  and  short;  the  tail  is  short,  and  sometimes 
quite  rudimentary,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  de- 
cumbent coverts:  the  legs  are  inserted  rather  far  behind: 
the  tarsi  moderate  or  stout,  and  provided  with  large  plates 
in  front,  the  anterior  toes  well  developed  and  entirely  free, 
the  posterior  small  and  elevated  or  wanting ;  the  claws  are 
curved.  These  are  all  normal  characters,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  osteology  that  great  deviation  from  ordinary  birds  is 
manifested.  As  indicated  by  Parker  and  Huxley,  the  skull 
has  a  palate  much  like  that  of  an  ostrich.  "  In  fact,  the 
vomcr  is  very  broad,  and  in  front  unites  with  the  broad 
maxillo-palatines,  as  in  Drrimeru*  (cassowary),  while  be- 
hind it  receives  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  palatines 
and  the  anterior  ends  of  the  pterygoid  bones,  which  thus 
are  prevented,  as  in  the  Rntita1,  from  entering  into  any  ex- 
tensive articulation  with  the  basisphenoidal  rostrum.  The 
basipterygoid  processes  spring  from  the  body  of  the  sphe- 
noid, not  from  its  rostrum,  and  they  articulate  with  the 
ptorygoids  very  near  the  distal  or  outer  ends  of  the  latter 
bones.  The  head  of  the  quadrate  bone  is  single,  as  in 
the  struthious  birds."  (Huxlri/.)  The  sternum  and  the 
pelvic  bones  arc,  however,  essentially  the  same  as  in  ordi- 
nary carinate  birds.  In  view,  then,  of  this  combination 
of  characters  the  family  has  been  regarded  by  Huxley  as 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  four  groups  into  which 
the  carinato  birds  are  divided.  The  group  has  been  named 
Drommognathi,  in  allusion  to  the  similarity  of  the  jaws 
(and  palate)  to  those  of  Dromieni.  The  family  is  peculiar 
to  South  (and  Central)  America,  and  is  represented  by  a 


goodly  number  of  forms.     Sclatcr  and  Salvin  have  recog- 
nized 41   species,  which  have  been  distributed  among  9 


I  I)    BDOOIVQ  ft    HIHHHI  i*  \-*   •pwv«»/f  —     --  •      /  t  •        s 

and  (2)  Tinamotina>,  with  the  genera  tu<lr»m<n  (I  spec 
and  Ti,,n,no,;,  (1   species).     The  species  differ  in  h.bit-.. 
some  inhabiting  the  thickest  forests,  and  other*  open  ,p  lain, 


iting  th 
Thcv  feed  chiefly  on  grains.  ,,nd 


, 
indeed  resemble  in  man 


mother  as  soon  as  hatched. 
Tinamou.    See  1 
Tincal.    See  BORAX. 
Tinc'tnres  [Lat.  titrt 


},  a  pharmaceutical  t< 
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verized,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  di- 
luted or  aqueous  alcohol  as  the  solvent,  as  by  this  means 
numerous  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  anhydrous  al- 
cohol can  be  brought  into  solution  ;  but  many  of  the  tinc- 
tures prepared  in  this  way  undergo  acetous  fermentation, 
which  objection  is  best  obviated  by  preserving  them  in 
well-closed  and  completely-filled  bottles.  Usually,  macera- 
tion and  digestion  accelerate  the  preparation  of  tinctures  ; 
percolation  has  also  lately  been  extensively  practised.  Oc- 
casionally, the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  tinctures  of  narcotic  substances,  such  as  conium 
and  belladonna.  J.  P.  BATTEUSHAI.L. 

Tin'dnl  (MATTHEW),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Beer-Ferris,  Devon- 
shire, in  16J7  ;  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  lb'70  ;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  in  1085  was  made 
LL.D.,  shortly  after  which  he  went  over  to  the  Koiiian 
Catholic  Church,  but  returned  to  the  Church  of  England 
when  the  revolution  of  1638  seemed  imminent.  After  the 
revolution  he  held  several  legal  positions,  and  received 
from  the  Crown  a  pension  of  £200.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  polemics  of  his  day,  and  in  1706  published  The 
llii/hts  nf  the  Church  Asserted,  in  which  be  took  ground 
against  the  prevalent  High-Church  doctrines.  This  gave 
rise  to  sharp  controversies,  during  which  he  put  forth  two 
Defences, \n  which  ho  treated  of  the  obedience  due  to  princes, 
the  law  of  nations,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rights 
of  mankind  in  matters  of  faith.  In  1710  ho  issued  a  pam- 
phlet, the  Nem  Hitjh  Church  turned  Old  Presbyterian,  in  nil- 
position  to  the  famous  sermon  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  The 
House  of  Commons  ordered  the  productions  of  both  contro- 
versialists to  be  publicly  burned.  In  1730  he  put  forth  his 
most  noted  work,  Christianity  in  Old  an  the  Creation,  in 
which  he  argued  that  in  Christianity  there  was  nothing 
which  human  reason  might  not  have  discovered  without  a 
special  revelation,  which  called  forth  a  host  of  replies,  and 
a  defense  by  himself  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced. Ho  also  wrote  a  second  volume  of  his  work,  of 
which  onlvthe  preface  has  been  published.  D.  in  London 
Aug.  16,  1733. 

Tinda!  (NICHOLAS),  nephew  of  Matthew  Tindal,  b.  in 
Devonshire  in  1687;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1713,  and  of  which  he  became  a  fel- 
low; entered  holy  orders,  and  held  several  valuable  prefer- 
ments, among  which  was  that  of  chaplain  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  He  put  forth  several  historical  and  miscellaneous 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  translation  of  Ra- 
pin's  Bittory  of  England,  with  a  very  valuable  Continuation 
from  16SS  to  the  Accession  of  Geonje  II.  (1744-47).  D.  in 
1774. 

Tindale  (WILLIAM).    See  TYNDALE  (WILLIAM). 

Tin'der  [Ang.-Sax.  tyndre],  a  material,  usually  com- 
posed of  half-burned  linen,  which  was  formerly  used  in 
Kindling  fires.  A  flint  and  steel  ignited  the  tinder,  which 
inflamed  in  turn  a  sulphur  match.  Amadou,  touch-wood, 
and  touch-paper  were  substitutes  for  tinder. 

Tinea.     See  TINEID/E. 

Tine'idsc  [from  Tinea — so  called  on  account  of  the 
small  body — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  Lepidoptera 
rich  in  species,  and  including  the  moths  so  destructive  to 
clothes.  The  developed  insects  are  of  small  size,  have  a 
slender  body,  elongated,  narrow  wings,  which  when  the  in- 
sect is  aOrcst  are  rolled  round  the  body,  and  which  arc 
edged  with  long  fringes  ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  very  large, 
and  the  antennas  are  long  and  filiform.  The  larva;  are 
elongate,  and  generally  provided  with  numerous  (14  to  18) 
feet,  although  occasionally  entirely  footless.  They  differ 
among  themselves  chiefly  in  the  form  and  furniture  of  the 
head  (whether  hairy  or  naked),  the  development  of  the  max- 
illary and  labial  palpi,  and  the  form  of  the  wings.  The 
imagines  mostly  affect  the  lee  side  of  hedges,  etc.;  the 
larvae  burrow  in  leaves,  stems,  grain,  etc.,  of  plants,  as  well 
as  other  substances,  such  as  cloth.  The  most  notable  spe- 
cies are  the  clothes  moth  (  Tinea  jlmifrnntelln),  the  carpet 
moth  (Tiiien  tiipetzelln),  and  the  grain  moths  (Tinea  gra- 
nelln  and  (1<  l>  rlti't  . -i n  ate/la).  The  ravages  of  these,  or  at 
least  of  the  first,  are  well  known.  The  clothes  moth  is 
light  buff,  glanced  with  a  silvery  iridescence  on  the  wings 
and  tawny  on  the  head.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
Northern  U.  S.  in  May  or  June.  The  female  lays  her  cirsrs 
in  cloth,  generally  woollens,  sometimes  cotton,  arid  a  whitish 
larva  is  soon  hatched  therefrom.  The  carpet  moth  has 
yellowish-white  but  black-based  fore  wings,  dark-gray 
hind  wings,  and  white  head.  Benzine  and  carbolic  acid, 
and  precautions  as  to  cleanliness,  are  the  best  antidotes  to 
the  ravages  of  these  little  pests.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tin-Foil.     See  FOIL. 

Ting-Hai.     See  CHUSAN. 

Tin'iciiin,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2401. 


Tinicum,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     P.  147. 

Tin-Mines.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tin'mouth,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.     P.  589. 

Tinne,  or  Tinneh,  the  name  applied  by  recent  ex- 
plorers to  the  most  northerly  branch  of  American  Indians, 
forming  a  branch  of  the  Athubaskan  family,  and  extending 
from  Hudson's  Bay  X.  W.  to  Central  Alaska.  They  em- 
brace more  than  twenty  tribes,  with  a  total  of  about  15, 000 
souls,  having  some  six  different  languages.  The  best  known 
and  most  typical  tribes  are  the  Chepewyans  or  Montagnais, 
the  Beavers,  the  Dog  Ribs,  the  Tacullies  or  Carriers,  the 
Lonchcux,  and  the  Kenai.  They  are  pacific,  live  chiefly 
on  game  and  fish,  arc  tall  and  slender,  with  full  faces  and 
dark  complexions,  and  some  heard.  A  few  have  been  con- 
verted by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries. 

Tin'ne  (ALKXANIIUIXA  PETRONKLLA  FRANCINA),  b.  at. 
the  Hague  Oct.  17, 1835,  the  only  child  of  a  rich  merchant; 
received  an  excellent  education;  travelled  after  the  death 
of  her  father  through  most  European  countries,  Syria.  Pal- 
estine, Egypt,  etc.,  and  settled  in  1861  in  Cairo.  From 
Feb.  2,  1863,  to  Mar.  29,  1864,  she  undertook  a  grand  jour- 
ney of  exploration  from  Khartoom  to  the  Bahr  el-(Jhazal, 
the  western  arm  of  the  White  Nile.  She  invited  Baron  von 
Heuglin  and  Dr.  Steudner  to  accompany  her,  and  the  val- 
uable scientific  results  of  the  expedition  were  communicated 
in  John  A.  Tinne's  fjcot/rup/iiciil  A'ofe*  i>f  Expeditions  in 
Cfittrti/  Africa,  in  the  Trtnin<t<'ti»,in  of  the  Historic  Society 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (Liverpool,  1864);  Von  Heug- 
lin's  lti<-  Thnt'^i'hc  E-rpetlilion  iiit  tr>'xt/i>-l,,'ii  X  ilijni'llfje- 
Itiet,  supplement  to  Petermann's  Sfittk«ilvngfn  (isflj)  :  and 
Th.  Kotschy  and  Peyritsch's  I'lantse  Tinneante  (I*li7). 
From  Tripoli  she  started  on  another  expedition,  Jan.  30, 
1869,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  upper  Nile  through 
Borneo,  but  at  Fezzan  she  was  murdered  by  her  Arabic 
attendants,  Aug.  1,  I  Ml'.i. 

Tinni'tus  Au'rinm  [Lat.  for  "ringing  of  the  ears"], 
a  symptom  which  often  accompanies  a  cold  or  an  attack 
of  indigestk  ^.  It  may,  however,  attend  a  severe  febrile 
or  other  acute  disease,  but  is  unimportant,  except  for  the 
fact  that  when  persistent  it  sometimes  indicates  disease  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  when  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  total 
deafness.  Cases  are,  however,  not  unknown  of  ringing  of 
the  ears  which  lasts  for  many  months  with  apparently 
good  general  health. 

Ti'no,  or  Ti'nos,  an  island  of  Greece,  belongs  to  the 
Cyclades,  and  is  situated  immediately  S.  of  Andros.  Area, 
81  sq.  m.  P.  21,171.  The  soil  is  stony,  and  not  so  \rry 
productive,  but  it  is  well  watered  and  exceedingly  well 
cultivated.  Wine,  melons,  figs,  barley,  oil,  and  wheat  are 
produced.  Marble,  raw  or  worked  into  different  kinds  of 
vessels  and  ornaments,  and  silk,  raw  or  manufactured 
into  gloves  and  stockings,  are  the  principal  articles  nf 
export.  The  principal  town  is  St.  Nicholas,  which  has  a 
splendid  cathedral,  built  of  white  marble  and  visited  by 
many  pilgrims,  and  a  small  but  convenient  harbor. 

Tinoc'eras  [Gr.nVeiK,  to  "avenge,"  and  «epas,  "horn"], 
an  extinct  genus  of  herbivorous  mammals  from  the  Eocene 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  and  the  first  known  representative 
of  a  remarkable  group,  now  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
order,  Dinocerata,  so  named  from  the  best-known  genus. 
Dinoceras.  This  genus  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
order,  and  its  principal  characters  are  as  follows :  The 
skull  is  long  and  narrow,  the  facial  portion  being  much 
produced.  It  supports  three  separate  pairs  of  osseous 
elevations,  some  of  which,  if  not  all,  seem  to  have  been  the 
bony  support  for  horns.  They  form  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  skull,  and  suggested  the  name  of  the  genus, 
"  the  terrible-horned."  The  smallest  pair  are  near  the  end 
of  the  nasal  bones;  a  larger. pair  rise  from  the  maxillary 
or  cheek  bones,  in  front  of  the  orbits;  while  the  largest 
pair  are  on  the  parietal  bones,  and  are  supported  by  an 
enormous  crest,  which  extends  from  near  the  orbits  around 
the  lateral  and  posterior  margins  of  the  cranium,  nearly 
surrounding  a  deep  depression  upon  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  dental  formula  in  Uinocent*  is  as  follows:  incisors, 
§z§;  canines,  ^r}:  promoters,  j~$>  molars,  fzf.  The  prc- 
maxillaries  are  toothless,  as  in  ruminants,  and  may  have 
supported  a  callous  pad  also,  as  in  that  group.  The  upper 
canine  teeth  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  maxillary  l.i.nes. 
They  are  long,  decurved,  and  trenchant,  separated  by  an 
interval  from  the  molar  teeth,  which  are  comparatively 
quite  small.  The  lower  incisors  and  canines  were  approx- 
imate, and  projecting  forward,  and  separated  from  the 
small  molars.  The  lower  jaw  sends  down  a  massive  pro- 
cess on  each  side  near  its  extremity,  apparently  for  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  large  upper  canines  while 
the  mouth  was  closed.  The  cervical  vertcbnc  are  longer 
than  in  the  elephant,  while  the  legs  are  short  and  the 
skull  elongated,  so  that  the  head  could  easily  reach  the 
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ground.  There  was,  therefore,  no  necessity  fur  a  proboscis, 
and  the  structure  of  the  skull  aH'onls  no  i-vidi-m-e  ,,|  it- 
e\i>ti'ln-e.  aitli'iiiL'li  some  naturalists,  misled  by  snjtertieial 
ri'TMiUaiires  i.l'  the  leol  of  Ihese  animals  to  those  of  the 
elephant,  have  contended  that  they  were  pnib-.M-iilians. 
The  feet  ncrc  short  :>inl  stout,  und  there  were  live  lues 
hel'oro  and  behind,  but  the  carpal  bones  I'urin  interlocking 
series,  anil  the  astragalus,  articulated  with  holh  tho  na- 
vienlar  unit  riihoiil  hones.  The  meta|ioilial  hones  are  ol' 
moderate  length,  and  their  articular  surfaces  for  the  pha- 
lange- nearly  flat,  or  even  coneu\c,  indicating  but  little 
motion  in  the  toes.  The  phalmgofl  are  \i-iy  short,  tin- 
distal  nnes  rii^o-i-.  In  the  hind  limb  when  at  rest  the 
knee-joint  was  straight,  as  in  the  elephant  and  man, 
instead  of  belli;;  con-ide:-ably  Hexed,  as  in  nearly  all  quad- 
rupeds. The  brain-cavity  of  Dinocerag  is,  however,  the 
must  remarkable  lecture  of  this  remarkable  genus.  It 
proves  that  the  brain  was  .smaller  than  any  more  rccenl 
mammal,  whether  living  or  fossil,  and  was  even  less  than 
in  some  reptiles.  The  entire  brain  was  so  diminutive  that 
it  could  perhaps  have  been  drawn  through  the  neural  canal 
of  all  the  prcsacral  vertebra),  certainly  through  tho  cer- 
lirals  iiml  liimbars.  In  the  brain  itself  the  most  striking 
feature  is  the  small  si/.e  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which 
do  not  overlap  cither  the  cerebellum  or  tho  olfactory  lobes. 
The  latter  were  large,  and  produced  well  forward.  The 
brain,  as  a  whole,  resembled  that  of  some  marsupials. 
Ile-iiles  the  genera  already  mentioned,  there  was  at  least 
one  other,  Uintalkerium,  closely  allied.  These  animals 
were  all  large,  some  of  them  nearly  equalling  the  elephant 
in  size,  and,  with  their  armature  of  horns  and  tusks,  must 
have  presented  a  formidable  appearance.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Tintoret'to,  whose  true  name  was  GIACOMO  ROBCSTI, 
b.  at  Veniee  in  l.'ilL*.  the  son  of  a  dyer,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  received  his  surname;  studied  first  under  Titian, 
afterward  independently,  and  made  it  his  great  aim  to  con- 
nect the  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring  of 
Titian,  lie  worked  with  an  astonishing  ease  and  rapidity, 
and  the  churches,  nun  cuts,  and  palaces  of  Venice  are  full 
of  brilliant  and  dazzling  representations  by  him  of  histori- 
cal, mythological,  and  scriptural  subjects,  and  he  is  well 
represented  in  almost  every  collection  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. Toward  tho  close  of  his  life  he  fell  into  a  somewhat 
gross  and  mechanical  manner.  D.  at  Venice  in  1594. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  pictures  are — the  I'aradite,  in 
the  palace  of  the  doge,  84J  feet  long,  34  feet  high,  anil  con- 
taining several  hundred  figures;  the  Marr!ni/i'  in  t'<tna,  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute;  the  Wonder  of 
St.  Murk,  in  the  Academy  ;  the  Crucifixion,  etc. 

Tio'ga,  county  of  S.  New  York,  bordering  on  Pennsyl- 
vania, intersected  by  the  N.  branch  of  Susquehanna,  River, 
and  crossed  by  several  railroads ;  the  surface  very  hilly, 
soil  generally  moderately  fertile.  There  are  manufactories 
of  agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages, 
saddlery,  machinery,  pianos,  etc.,  saw-mills,  grist-mills, 
planing-mills,  paper-mills,  and  tanneries.  Horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  hay,  dairy  products,  and  wool.  Cap.  Owego. 
Area,  480  sq.  m.  P.  30,572. 

Tioga,  county  of  N.  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  New 
York,  drained  by  Tioga  River  and  its  affluents,  and  pene- 
trated by  Corning.  Antrim,  and  Tioga  R.  Rs.  Surface 
hilly,  well  watered,  and  better  adapted  to  grazing  than 
tillage.  Iron  ore  is  found,  and  bituminous  coal  is  abun- 
dant, which  finds  its  chief  market  in  Buffalo.  There  are 
numerous  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  grist-mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  furniture, 
glassware,  woollens,  and  cheese.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  butter,  cheese,  hay, 
lumber,  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
and  maple-sugar.  Cap.  Wellsborough.  Area,  about  1100 
Bq.  m.  P.  35,097. 

Tioga,  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  3272. 

Tioga,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Tioga  co..  Pa.,  on  Tioga  and  Corn- 
ing Cowanesque  and  Antrim  R.  Rs.,  contains  5  churches,  a 
graded  school,  a  banking-house,  4  tanneries,  1  newspaper, 
a  handsome  park,  lock  and  firkin  factories,  a  race-track, 
an  excellent  system  of  waterworks,  3  hotels,  and  a  street 
railway.  Principal  business,  farming  and  lumbering.  P. 
of  b.  440;  of  tp.  1074. 

A.  II.  BUXNELL,  ED.  "  TIOCA  Co.  EXPRESS." 

Tioga  Centre,  p.-v.,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  304. 

Tioga  River  rises  in  the  W.  part  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa. 

ts  general  course  is  northward  through  Tioga  co.,  Pa. 

At  Painted  Post.  Steiiben  co.,  N.  Y..  its  waters  enter  the 

river  Chcmung.     The  upper  part  of  Tioga  Valley  affords 

much  semi-bituminous  coal  of  great  value. 

Tiones'ta,  p.-b.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Forest  co..  Pa.,  20 
miles  N.  E.  of  Oil  City,  has  3  churches,  good  schools,  2 


new-pup..^.  |,link,<.  |   ,Uvo  and  2  saw  mills,  and  4  hotels 
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Dually  tanned  and  dressed  here.      1'.  11,553. 

Tip'pah,  county  of  N.  Mi-is-j,,,,;,  ,|r.linl.(,  ,,v  n,,,,.,,;... 
Tala hatch ic  and  l,p,,ab  riT.fi.  BarfeM  OfldoUtin*  nU 
fertile,  tattle  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples.  e,,n,,,,. 
I?'1.'.':n,C''rn'8Weetrt?t"e"-8'"J  wool.  n,,,  K.iiie,.  A,,,,. 


about  500  sq.  in.     P.  20,727. 


of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  boots  and  shoe 
machinery,  and  woollens,  grist-mills,  saw-mills,  plnning- 
mills,  pork-packing  establishments,  and  breweries.  Hum*, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Lafayette 
Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  33,5'|5. 

Tippecanoe,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     P.  1109. 

Tippecanoe,  tp.,  Kosoiusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1230. 

Tippecanoe,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     P.  1165. 

Tippecanoe,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     P.  833. 

Tippecnnoc,  tp.,  Tippeconoo  co.,  Ind.     P.  2274. 

Tippecanoe,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  la.    P.  1750. 

Tippecanoe  City,  p.-v.,  Monroe  tp.,  Miami  co.,  O., 
on  Great  Miami  River  and  Cincinnati  Dayton  and  Michi- 
gan R.  R.,  has  manufactures  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  P. 

Tippecanoe  River  rises  in  Tippecanoe  Lake,  Kos- 
ciusko  co.,  Ind.  It  pursues  a  devious  S.  W.  course  for  200 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  Wabash.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river,  at  the  present  village  of  Battle  Ground,  in  the  county 
and  township  of  Tippecanoe,  Gen.  Harrison  fought  and 
defeated  the  Indian  tribes  commanded  by  the  Prophet  the 
brother  of  Tecumseh,  Nov.  5,  1811. 

Tippera'ry,  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Munster, 
borders  N.  and  N.  W.  on  the  Shannon  and  Lough  Dcrg, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  1659  sq.  m.  The  soil  is  in  most 
places  very  fertile.  Wheat  is  grown  in  large  quantities 
and  of  superior  quality,  and  dairies  arc  numerous ;  wheat, 
flour,  meal,  and  butter  are  largely  exported.  Yet  agricul- 
ture is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the  population  lives  in 
a  depressed  condition.  Coal,  copper,  lead,  and  line  are 
found,  but  not  worked,  and  the  formerly  flourishing  woollen 
trade  ia  now  nearly  extinct.  The  population  numbered 
331,487  in  1851,  but  over  40  per  cent,  of  that  population 
has  since  emigrated,  and  of  the  present  population,  num- 
bering 216,715,  there  are  59,049  who  are  unable  to  read  or 
write.  Principal  towns,  Clonmel,  Nenagh,  and  Thurle*. 

Tipperary,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Tipperary, 
province  of  Munster,  is  an  old  but  well-built  city,  and  has 
6084  inhabitants. 

Tippoo'  Sa'hib,  sultan  of  Mysore  (1782-99),  b.  Nov. 
19,  1749,  a  son  of  Hyder  AM  ;  received  a  good  education  ; 
was  instructed  in  European  tactics,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  against  the  English,  defeating  them  at  Pi-r- 
imbakum,  Sept.  10, 1780,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolerun, 
Feb.  18,  1782.     On  Dec.  7,  1782,  Hyder  AH  died,  and  Tip- 
poo  Sahib  now  prepared  for  a  still  more  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.     Apr.  28,  1783,  he  took  Bednorc,  and  noon 
after  also  Mangalore,  but  in  the  mean  time  peace  had  been 
concluded  between  England  and  France:  the  French  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  war, 
and  Tippoo  Sahib  felt  thereby  compelled  also  to  conclude 
peace — at  Mangalore  Mar.  11 J784 — on  advantageous  con- 
ditions.    It  was  his  idea  to  drive  the  English  out  of  India, 
but,  fortunately  for  the  English  East  India  Company,  hi.- 
religious  fanaticism  was  greater  than  his  political  ambition, 
and  instead  of  making  allies  of  the  non-Mohammedan 
Hindoo  states,  he  waged  uninterrupted  war  against  them. 
The  company,  which  feared  him  and  knew  of  his  vast  in- 
trigues in  France,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  used  thii  cir- 
cumstance, and  fell  upon  him  in  1790,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  native  princes,  and  compelled  him  in  17 
peace  by  ceding  half  of  his  dominions  and  paying  33.0flO,00< 
rupees.     This  misfortune,  however,  did  not  diminish  1 
ardor,  and  when  Napoleon  landed  in  Egypt  iVt.  1 
the  company  determined  to  crush  their  enemy  before  it 
might  become  too  late.    On  Feb.  22,  1799,  the  company 
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declared  war  against  Mysore,  invaded  the  realm  with  two 
armies,  and  shut  up  the'  sultan  in  his  capital,  Scringatam. 
Here  he  toll  (May  -I.  17'J'J)  while  lighting  on  the  walls;  his 
dominions  were  confiscated  by  the  company,  and  the  spoils 
fniin  his  palace  were  carried  to  London.  (Sec  .Midland, 
Jligtuirc  ilv  I' Empire  Mi/mirc  tiniit  Ic  llcijne  de  Ilyilrr  All/  '-I 
'J'ippim  ,SV6  (2  vols.,  1801);  Wilks.  Tin-  timth  ,,f  l,,,i;.,  (3 
veils.,  1810)  ;  and  The  History  of  Tij>j>oo  Xnltun,  written  /<// 
M!r  IIn*««ni  All  Khan,  translated  into  English  by  Col. 
Miles  (1844).) 

Tipps,  tp.,  Wise  co.,  Va.     P.  985. 

Tip'toft  (JOHN),  KAIIL  OF,  b.  at  Everton.  Cambridge- 
shire, England,  about  1425,  son  of  Lord  Tiptoftand  Powys: 
educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford:  became  the  most  emi- 
nent classical  scholar  among  the  English  noblemen  of  the 
time;  was  created  carl  of  Worcester  on  the  occasion  of  his 
appointment  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  post  of  lord  deputy  of 
•Ireland,  where  his  government  was  extremely  rigorous; 
was  afterward  made  lord  high  constable  of  the  Tower,  lord 
high  treasurer,  and  knight  of  the  Garter  by  Edward  IV., 
whose  cause  he  espoused  in  the  "war  of  the  Hoses;"  be- 
came obnoxious  to  the  Lancastrians  by  the  execution  of 
several  of  their  chieftains  who  had  landed  on  the  S.  coast  of 
England,  on  which  occasion  they  fastened  on  him  the  epi- 
thet "the  butcher;"  visited  Rome;  delivered  a  Latin  ora- 
tion before  the  pope;  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Vati- 
can Library;  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  on 
his  return  presented  many  valuable  MSS.  to  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  was  the  earliest  English  patron  of  William 
Caxton,  who  printed  his  translations  of  a  part  of  Cicsar's 
Commmtaritf,Cit#r«'t  De  Amicitid,  and  other  works,  but 
did  not  live  to  see  the  establishment  of  the  press  in  Eng- 
land, having  been  executed  on  Tower  Hill  by  the  Lancas- 
trians Oct.  18,  1470,  under  pretext  of  maladministration 
in  Ireland  many  years  before.  Caxton  pathetically  de- 
plores his  death  in  the  preface  to  one  of  the  first  books 
printed  in  England. 

Tip'ton,  county  of  Central  Indiana,  drained  by  Cicero 
Creek  and  other  streams,  and  traversed  by  Indianapolis 
Peru  and  Chicago  and  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.  Surface  level,  soil  productive.  There  are  saw- 
mills and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  wool,  lumber,  and  live-stock.  Cap. 
Tipton.  Area,  290  sq.  m.  P.  11,953. 

Tipton,  county  of  W.  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Missis- 
sippi River,  bounded  N.  by  Hatchie  River,  and  intersected 
by  Louisville  and  Nashville  anil  Great  Southern  R.  R. 
Surface  level,  soil  productive.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
and  wool.  Cap.  Covington.  Area,  370  sq.  m.  P.  14,884. 

Tipton,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Ind.     P.  1808. 

Tipton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.,  on  Indianap- 
olis Peru  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  40  miles  N.  of  the  former 
place,  has  3  churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers, 
1  flouring  and  2  planing  mills,  3  hotels,  2  stove-factories, 
1  tannery,  and  2  furniture  establishments.  Rich  farming 
lands  abound.  P.  892.  J.  T.  Cox,  Ei>.  "  TIMES." 

Tipton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.,  on  Stanwood 
branch  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  in  the  exact 
geographical  centre  of  Cedar  county,  has  7  churches,  pub- 
lic schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  steam  flouring-mill, 
county-seat  buildings,  and  several  manufactories.  P.  about 
1443.  CHARLES  L.  LOXGLEY,  ED.  "ADVERTISER." 

Tipton,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  la.     P.  397. 

Tipton,  p.-v.,  Moniteau  co.,  Mo.,  on  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific R.  R.,  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Tipton,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  315. 

Tirabos'chi  (GIROI.AMO),  b.  at  Bergamo  Dec.  28, 1731 ; 
educated  at  Monza  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  order  he  subse- 
quently entered;  was  appointed  professor  in  rhetoric  at 
Milan  in  1760,  and  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Modena  in 
1770.  D.  at  Modena  June  3,  1794.  His  Storia  delta  Lettera- 
titra  ItnUana  (13  vols.,  1772-83)  is  considered  a  model  of 
historical  research,  and  is  still  the  principal  work  on  its 
subject.  He  also  wrote  Diblioteea  Moilencte  (0  vols.,  1781- 
86)  and  Memorie  Storiette  Modenei  (3  vols.,  1793). 

Tira'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Sondrio,  lying  in 
the  Valtellina,  S.  W.  of  liormio,  and  about  17  miles  E.  of 
the  town  of  Sondrio.  Though  a  place  of  considerable  in- 
dustry, the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  this  valley  generally, 
arc  for  the  most  part  very  poor.  P.  5667. 

Tiras'pol,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson, 
on  the  Dniester,  has  some  manufactures.  P.  5384. 

Tiree',  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Inner  Heb- 
rides, is  13  miles  long  and  6  miles  broad,  low,  destitute  of 
wood,  but  affording  good  pastures.  Oats,  barley,  and  pota- 
toes are  raised,  but  the  inhabitants,  numbering  3201,  are 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  rearing  cattle  and  poultry. 


Tire'sias,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  in  ancient  Greece, 
was  blind,  but  understood  the  language  of  the  birds,  ainl 
livfl  through  nine  generations:  even  after  his  death  he 
did  not  lose  his  power  of  prophecy.  He  had  a  famous 
oracle  at  Orchomenus,  but  after  a  plague  it  became  silent. 
The  Greek  mythology  tells  many  stories  of  the  origin  of 
!  his  blindness  and  soothsaying  power. 

Tirlcmont',  t.iwn  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Grandc-Geete,  has  several  good  educational  institu- 
tions, and  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  blankets,  carpets, 
hosiery,  leather,  soap,  oil,  malt,  and  gin.  It  carries  on  an 
active  general  trade.  P.  12, :(.">!. 

Tir'iiova,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Jantra,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube,  has  large  dyeworks 
and  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cloth.  P.  12,000. 

Ti'ro  (MARCUS  TULLIUB),  the  frcedman  and  pupil  of 
Cicero,  to  whom  ho  became  an  amanuensis,  und  was  also 
an  author  of  some  reputation,  writing  several  works,  in- 
cluding a  life  of  his  patron  ;  to  him  is  due  the  collec- 
tion of  Cicero's  Letter*.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  sten- 
ography of  the  period,  he  extended  and  systcmati/eii  it, 
and  by  its  aid  preserved  several  of  Cicero's  orations.  (Sec 
STENOGRAPHY.)  It  is  believed  he  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred. 

Ti'ryns,  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  Peloponnesus,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  but  in  4G8  It.  0.  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Argivcs,  and  never  rebuilt.  The 
remains  of  its  fortress,  with  its  Cyclopean  walls,  arc  the 
grandest  and  most  curious  ruins  in  Greece. 

Tisch'bein  (.TOIIAXX  HKIXRICII  WILIIKLM),  b.  at  Haina 
in  Hesse  Feb.  15,  1751;  received  his  first  instruction  in 
painting  from  his  father,  uncle,  and  elder  brother,  who  all 
were  painters  of  reputation  ;  went  in  1770  to  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1779  to  Rome,  in  1787  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
director  of  the  ncadcmy  of  painting  from  1790  to  1799; 
returned  in  the  latter  year  to  Germany  and  settled  in  Ham- 
burg. D.  at  Entin  July  26, 1829.  He  painted  mythological 
and  historical  subjects,  scenes  of  animal  life,  and  produced 
a  great  number  of  excellent  illustrations,  among  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  Homer  nach  Antiken  gczeichnet  (Got- 
tingcn,  1801-04). 

Tisch'endorf  (LOBEQOTT  FniEnnicii  COXSTAXTIX),  b. 
at  Lengenfeld,  Saxony,  Jan.  18,  1815;  studied  theology 
and  philology  at  Leipsic  1834-38 ;  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  there  in  1843.  From  an  early  period  of  his  life 
he  concentrated  his  study  on  a  critical  revision  of  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament;  made  extensive  journeys  in  Europe, 
examining  the  materials  for  such  a  revision  contained  in 
the  various  European  libraries,  and  visited  Egypt,  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  Syria,  and  Palestine  in  IS  14,  ISj.'l,  and 
1859,  the  last  time  at  the  expense  of  tiie  Russian  govern- 
ment. From  the  monastery  of  Sinai  he  brought  back  the 
famous  Codex  Sinaitie.ua,  the  oldest  Greek  manuscript  of 
the  Bible,  which  is  now  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
was  published  in  1862  in  4  vols.  fol.  at  the  expense  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  II.  D.  in  Leipsic  Dec.  7,  1874.  The 
principal  results  of  Tischendorf  s  researches  were  several 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  but  ho  also  pub- 
lished Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  (1843),  Monumenta  Sacra  fn- 
edita  (18-16),  Evangelism  l\d<ttintnti  Ineditnin  (1847),  ''"</'•./• 
Amiatintw  (1850),  Codex  Cliiroinontnitua  (1852),  XHI-HUI 
Tottamentum  Vaticatntin  (1867),  Monumenta  Sacra  hi'-'littt, 
nova  Collectio  (9  vols.,  1854-65),  Acta  Apnstolontm  Apoc- 
rypha (1851),  Evatiffelia  Apocrypha  (1853),  Apocalyptei 
Apocrypha  (1866),  Rede  in  den  Orient  (2  vols.,  1845-46), 
Ans  detn  Iteiliyem  Lands  (1862),  etc. 

Tishabee,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ala.     P.  1440. 

Tishomin'go,  county  of  N.  E.  Mississippi,  bordering 
on  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Tennc--ee 
River,  drained  by  affluents  of  Tennessee  and  Tomln'gbee 
rivers,  and  traversed  by  Memphis  and  Charleston  K.  H. 
Surface  hilly,  soil  productive.  There  are  saw-mills,  plan- 
ing-mills,  and  some  woollen  manufactories.  Staples,  cot- 
ton, Indian  corn,  wool,  a  little  tobacco,  and  lumber.  Cap. 
luka.  Area,  550  eq.  m.  P.  7350. 

Tiskilwa,  p.-v.,  Bureau  co.,  111. 

Tis'ri  [Heb.],  the  first  Hebrew  month  of  the  civil  year 
and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  It  corresponds 
to  part  of  September  and  October. 

Tissapher'nes,  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia  by 
Darius  II.  Nothus  in  414  B.  c.  After  the  death  of  Darius 
in  407,  his  younger  son,  Cyrus,  who  was  viceroy  of  Asift 
Minor,  tried  to  oust  his  brother,  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon, 
from  the  throne,  but  was  defeated  at  Cunaxa  in  401  by 
Tissaphernes,  who  in  reward  received  the  command  als»  in 
Asia  Minor.  His  attempt,  however,  to  punish  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  supported  Cyrus  was  unsuccessful.  They 
were  supported  by  the  Spartans,  and  ho  was  defeated  by 
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Agesiluus  in  Lydia.     Meanwhile,  his  treacherous  and  in- 
sidious character  had  made  him  odious  even  in  the  •; 
A:r  i  \er\cs.  and  "ii  tlir  in.-tigation  of  Pa  i  \satis.  the  kind's 
mother,  In'  was  assassinated  at   ColOMCB,    Phry^ia.  in  '.'i',l.i. 

Tissot'  i  I'iMiiii-:  Fii.\xf,'ois),  b.  at  Versailles   Mar.    111. 

ITBSj    re -en  eil    a    g 1    education,   and    was.    alter  various 

vieissitudes  during  the  Revolution,  employed  by  .VapnleMii 
aa  censor,  and  ill  1  s  I  I  appointed  professor  of  general  lit- 
6  ;ii  tlir  ( 'ol  !.'•  nc  do  Krunee.  After  the  restoration  of 
tin-  Hoiii-bons,  he  founded  the  t'untitittttioniit:/,  and  gave  so 
much  otleiicc  hy  hi-*  llonapartist  opposition  thai  hi'  lost  his 
ahair,  hut  reoeived  it  airnin  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
ls:;il.  II.  at  Paris  Apr.  7.  IS.'il.  lie  produ.-ed  some  orig- 
inal pne:ns,  tran.dated  Virgil's  />m<,//.  •/  and  tin;  ele;rie-  ul' 
Johannes  Secumlus,  and  wrote  ///*M//-<  ri.nif,/;  !>•  >!•  In  HG- 
rniiiii"ii  /VuiicafM  (li  vols.,  1833-3C)  ami  Mi'mnim  hit- 

tun'i/">*  M«-  fa-nut  I  I  S24). 

Tissot  OIMIIV  AMIIIK),  b.  at  firnney,  canton  of  Vund, 
Suit/n  hui'l.  Mar.  2ii.  1728;  studied  mcilicino  at  Uencva 
;uil  M(int|n'llii'r :  settled  as  a  practitioner  in  Lausanne 
alrnit  1 7  .ill;  was  appointed  professor  of  clinical  modi- 
cine  in  I7MI  at  the  University  of  Pavia  hy  J.i-eph  II., 
but  retiirni'd  in  l7Si!  to  Lausanne,  where  he  d.  June  15, 
17'.I7.  His  complete  works,  containing  many  valuable  con- 
trihiitions  to  me  lical  science,  were  published  at  Lausanne 
in  lii  \"ls.  (1783  '.',,),  and  at  Paris  in  11  vols.  (180'J-13), 
but  it  was  c-pf-ialty  his  L'Onnitiniue  (17oO)  and  A  v in  ait 
I'>iif,f>  *>n-  hi  Stint?  (17(il)  which  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, anil  were  translated  into  most  European  languages. 

Tis'siH's  [  Fr.  II'HKII],  the  ultimate  anatomical  elements 
which  ciiii-i  itnte  the  tihrillated  structures  of  the  body — the 
muscles,  tendons,  and  connective  tissue.  (For  the  struc- 
ture of  these  see  HISTOLOGY.)  The  individual  tissue  is  de- 
vctnpeil  from  an  antecedent  nucleated  cell  hy  a  transition 
of  the  round  or  ovoid  shape  to  spindle  shape,  to  live  pro- 
.  anil  Hnally  becoming  the  extended  fibre.  White 
flhrous  orconnocthc  ti-sue  tends  to  develop  in  all  processes 
of  repair  of  wounds,  the  exuded  nutritive  matter  organiz- 
ing around  nuclei,  probably  exuded  white  blood-cells,  and 
developing  wavy  lines.  Such  newly-developed  tissues  may 
gradually  atrophy,  the  scar  or  inflammatory  deposit  disap- 
pearing: in  other  cases  they  become  highly  vascular,  are 
permanent,  or  tend  to  excessive  growth. 
K.  D.ntwi.v  llrnsoN,  Jit.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Titan'ic  Diox'ide,  generally  called  Titanic  Acid 
(TiO'j).  This  compound  alone  constitutes  three  distinct 
mineral  species — -ix-fd/icflritf,  brookitc,  and  nttilc.  A  syno- 
nym of  octahcdrite  is  aantntr,  and  a  synonym  of  brookite 
is  arkanttte.  These  species  are  referred  to  under  ISOMERISH 
(which  see),  but  by  an  error  which  escaped  correction  the 
synonym  nrkiiimiie  was  there  appended  to  octahodrite  in- 
stead of  brookite.  The  statements  of  mean  densities  there 
given,  moreover,  may  bo  modified  to  an  important  degree 
with  advantage.  They  were  averaged  from  figures  cited 
in  mineralogical  textbooks,  but  further  examination  of  the 
records,  made  since  by  the  writer,  has  developed  a  long  list 
(if  additional  figures,  ami  these,  taken  into  connection  with 
the  writer's  now-published  discovery  (see  Am.  Chemist  for 
Mar.,  1876)  of  the  geometric  law  of  molecular  volumes 
(see  also  Voi.rMrs,  MOLECULAR),  enable  him  to  compute 
the  following  precise  figures  for  these  three  species,  with 
one  or  two  of  their  modifications: 

True  densities        Experimental 
at  zero.  densities. 

A  minimum  octahedriteof  Boullay 3.766. ..3.7.1  ..Houliay. 

The  normal  or  >/«/»;»»»/ octahedrite... 3.902. ..3.89  ..II.  Rose. 

The  normal  or  dominant  brookite 4.177. ..4. 166    "      " 

The  normal  or  ttfuninnnt  rutile 4. 316. ..4.3    ..Hautefeullle. 

A  maximum  rutile  of  Kopp 4.4G4...4.42  ..Kopp. 

K'opp's  heavy  rutile  is  cited  here  because  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  it  as  containing  a  volume  or  molecule  of  tita- 
nium identical  with  that  of  carbon  in  carbonates  and  hy- 
drocarbons. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
tlie  multmum  anataso  (octahedrite)  cited  from  Boullay  is 
of  equal  interest,  as  containing  one  titanium  molecule 
equal  in  dimensions  to  that  of  silicon  in  quartz  and  in  crys- 
tallized silicates  generally.  The  precise  molecular  volume 
of  the  silicon  in  quartz  is  still  more  closely  approached, 
moreover,  by  nrtijivinl  octahedritcs  obtained  by  Haute 
feuille,  for  which  he  gives  a  range  of  densities  running  as 
low  as  3.7.  Precise  parallelism  in  structure  with  quartz 
would  require  a  density  of  3.639.  The  dioxides  of  titanium 
form,  therefore,  doubtless,  a  progressive  series  (see  SKIIIES 
IN  CIIKMISTIIY)  of  allotropes  or  homologues  (the  geometric 
law  of  construction  of  homologous  series  being  the  same 
as  that  of  series  of  allotropes,  according  to  the  writer's  re- 
scaivhcs),  which  connects  the  dioxide  of  carbon  (in  com- 
bination) with  the  dioxide  of  silicon.  By  heat,  octahedrite 
acquires  density  4.10,  that  of  brookite. 

Of  the  three  mineral  forms  of  titanic  dioxide,  rutile  is 
far  the  most  abundant,  being  indeed  in  some  districts  a  quite 


common  mineral.     The  commoner  varieties  hare  a  peculiar 

reddish    ting.',    and    a    lustre   ,.f    a    peculiar    ,|;,,k   metallic 
brilllMlej  on    the  eleavaire-.  which,  with 

•  -    it   f.,   I,,.  ,|i-tiii'..iii-he.|    ul   a    ihnice   by  those    (^pe'rt 
in  minerals.      li-  hardne   ••    i-    l,,-iu<  ,  ,  ,  :l)1,| 

reldgpmr.     The   crystals   are   dimclric    i.. 
usually  prismatic. -'.meiniii-  aeiciilai.  and  ar«- found  in  the 
latter  form   penelratin.'    tntupvenl    quart/.  Cl 

;"lr    '"    -''I''    '"    a     L'l'     It     J     dir.-ctioi,..    like    nee- lie-.    torlM- 

ing   interesting  cabinet   specimens   known  as  "rut 
quartz."     In  th.  -e  .-a-.--   tlie  rutile  needl. 
heen  first  formed,  crossing  a  cavity  filled   with   the  men- 
struum  from    which   they  wore   deposited,    in    which   the 
quartz  has  lubuqaentlj  erj>talli/.ed  out  fr,,m  i 

some  other  men-tnilim.      Th.-re  Ut  a  u'leat  ,  , 

localities  of  nuilc.  i minerou*  to  mention  h.'ie. 

BrootiU  is    ti-imetrie  or  oithoil il.ic   iii  cr\st:illi/ation, 

translueent,  with   cleavage  less  ill-.  ruti!.-.   hut 

having  the  same  metallic  adamantine  Ulltre.      li  ha 
found  in  small  crystals  in  North  Caroli,,  Id,  at 

Paris  in  .Maine,  and  at   Kllem  ille   i,,  \.  V..  anj 

in  a  number  of  foreign  localities.     At  the  celebrated  min- 
eral  locality  at    Magnet   Cove,  Ark.,  it  the 
variety   artaiuitt,  so  called   l.v    Prof.  Sh.-pai.i. 
described  as  iron-black  and  opai|ii'                                |>ur,. 
titanic  oxide,  according  to  Whitney  and  Dauiour. 

Octahedrilc,  or  anatnsc,  is  tetragonal  like  rutile,  but 
with  very  different  angles  and  cleavages.  It  i-  n-ually 
octahedral  in  form,  highly  lustrous  like  diamond, 
sometimes  mistaken  for  it  in  placer  washini:-.  iinlvono 
North  American  locality  is  cited,  in  dolomite  at  Smith- 
field,  R.  I. 

Pure  TiOj  may  be  obtained  from  minerals  containing  it, 
as  follows :  They  are  fluxed  with  3  parts  of  potash 
Donate,  the  mass  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  the 
excess  of  the  flux,  and  the  remaining  acid  titunate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  This  solution  it  di- 
luted, treated  with  H2S  to  precipitate  tin,  and  then  am- 
monia added  to  precipitate  the  Ti02,  which  will  carry 
down  with  it  sulphides  of  iron  and  manganese  when 
present.  These  are  dissolved  out  from  the  precipitate 
with  a  solution  of  ?0-t,  which  leaves  pure  "titanic  hy- 
drate." Also,  if  the  muriatic  solution  be  boiled  with 
sulphite  of  niitmoiiium,  pure  titanic  acid  (hydrate)  goes 
down.  II.  Rose  found  its  composition  to  be  OjItjTi.  On 
ignition  it  leaves  Ti02,  which  is  yellow  when  hot.  Dis- 
solved in  dilute  mineral  acids  and  boiled,  a  modification 
precipitates,  called  nietdiltnnli-  n<-i<l,  of  the  same  composi- 
tion, which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acids,  except  in  hot  oil 
of  vitriol.  Titanic  dioxide,  as  rutile,  is  used  to  a  small 
extent  to  give  a  pale  yellow  color  to  porcelain  and  to  arti- 
ficial teeth.  HUSKY  WURTZ. 

Titan  ill's.     See  TITASICK. 

Tita'nium.     Dr.  William    McOrcgor,  in  examining 
the   mineral  now  called  mmmeeaitt'lc,  from   Menachan   in 
Cornwall,  in  1791,  discovered  the  existence  in  it  of  a  new 
element,  afterward  found  by  Klaproth  (in  1794)  in  rutilr, 
and  called  by  him  in  1797  titanium,  in  fanciful  allusion  to 
the  Titans,  who  were  the  children  of  Uranus  and  Oeo,    (Pee 
the  article  TITANS.)     Titanium  is  quite  an  abundant  ele- 
ment, but  very  little  is  as  yet  known  of  it  in  the  elemental 
form.     For  a  long  time  certain  cubical  crystals  of  a  copper 
color  found  in  blast  furnaces  were  believed  to  be  metallic 
titanium,  but  Wohler  has  proved  that  these  contain  cyan- 
ogen and  nitrogen.     The  element  is  obtainable  hy  heating 
the  double  fluoride  of  titanium  and  potassium  with  sodium. 
It  is  described  as  a  dark-green,  heavy  powder,  which  can- 
not be  burnished  and  is  infusible.     Its  density  is  unknown. 
Its  metallic  nature  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite  a  matter  of 
assumption,  and  its  analogies  with  the  non-iiietullio  nlicon 
and  carbon  make  it  p<,tnil>ly  not  a  strictly  metallic  element. 
Titanium  occurs  in  many  minerals.     The  three  minerals 
rulile,  brookite,  and  analn'te  are  all  TITANIC  DIOXIDE  (which 
see).     Meiiaccanite  or  ilmrnilc,  in  which  titanium  was  first 
discovered,  contains  titanic  dioxide  with  iron  oxides.  &*«*• 
or  titanite  contains  titanate  and  silicate  of  liine.    l'rro/,tile 
is  simple  titanato  of  Mine,  and  it  is  very  common  in  mag 
nctic  iron  ores  and  many  other  minerals.     Titanium  form 
two  chlorides,  TiCls,  lustrous  dark-violet  scales,  and  i 
orless  transparent  liquid  tetrachloride.  TiCU.    1 
to  form  three  compounds  with  oxygen—: 
product  of  the  heat  of  a  wind-furnace  upon  f 
quioxide.TijOj,  a  black  powderproduccd  by  igniting 
a  currentof  hydrogen;  and  the  dioxide.  (.SeeTiTAMi  l> 
IDE.)     The  chief  practical  interest  that  attaches  to  tl 
is  in  consequence  of  its  frequent  occurrence  as  a  con 
of  iron  ores,  chiefly  of  magnetite,  which  passes  into  ill 
nite  or  menaccanite,  the  two  apparently  occurrm, 
in  all  proportions,  and  called  titaniferous  ,ron  ore. 
ores  are  liable  to  be  very  pure— that  is,  free  from  sulphidM 
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and  phosphates— but,  unfortunately,  it  happens  that  the 
titanium  is  excessively  difficult  to  flux  out  from  the  mass,  ! 
tending  apparently  to  form  slags  of  very  difficult  fusibility, 
thus  Limiting  their  use  very  greatly.  It  has  been  recently 
reported  that  some  have  overcome  this  obstacle  successfully, 
but  the  subject  must  yet  be  regarded  as  in  the  experimental 

HENKV  Wuitrz. 

Titanothc'rium  [fir.  Tirdv,  "titan,"  and  dijpiov,  a 
*'  beast"],  an  extim-t  genus  of  mammals  from  the  "Mam 
raises  Torres,"  or  "  Had  Lands,"  of  White  River.  Dakota. 
The  formation  is  regarded  as  Miocene,  and  the  bones  of 
this  animal  were  the  first  fossils  obtained  from  the  region. 
They  were  made  known  by  Dr.  II.  A.  Prout,  and  the  species 
was  afterward  named  by  Dr.  Leidy  Titamttltvriuai  Protttii. 
Later  researches  and  extensive  collections  in  the  same  re- 
gion, and  in  the  Miocene  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  have 
shown  that  this  species  is  but  one  of  an  extinct  family  of 
herbivorous  mammals,  now  known  as  the  Brontotherida?, 
and  including  at  least  four  genera — viz.  Tftan<ttheriumt 
with  short  nasal  bones,  and  Megac4roptt  with  more  elon- 
gated nasals;  both  genera  with  a  diastema  or  toothless  in- 
terval between  the  upper  canine  and  molar  teeth,  and  a 
short  or  rudimentary  third  trochanter  on  the  femur ;  /irnn- 
tf>therii(m,  with  four  incisors  above  and  below,  and  JKmn- 
odon,  with  no  upper  and  but  two  lower  incisors,  both  gen- 
era without  a  diastema,  and  the  first,  at  least,  having  a 
distinct  third  trochanter.  The  best-known  genus  is  /*'/<»/- 
tttthr-n'tnn.  and  its  principal  characters  are  as  follows:  The 
skull  is  long  and  depressed,  and  resembles  that  of  the  rhi- 
noceros. There  is  a  pair  of  large  horn-cores  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  skull,  in  front  of  the  orbits.  They  stand  on 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  are  placed  transversely,  as  in  ru- 
minants. They  vary  much  with  age,  and  probably  differed 
in  the  sexes.  There  are  large  air-cavities  in  the  base  of 
these  horn-cores.  The  nasal  bones  are  greatly  developed 
and  firmly  co-ossified.  They  are  produced  in  front,  and 
overhang  the  narial  orifice.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  mas- 
sive and  much  expanded.  The  occipital  condyles  arc  large 
and  well  separated.  The  dental  formula  is  as  follows :  in- 
cisors, flf;  canines,  \~{;  premolars,  |~$;  molars,  j~J. 
The  upper  incisors  are  small.  The  canine  is  short  and 
stout,  and  placed  close  to  the  first  premolar.  The  upper 
true  molars  are  very  large  and  powerful  grinding  teeth, 
measuring  in  some  specimens  nearly  5  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  has  a  pair  of  external  connate  cusps,  and  two  inner 
tubercles  or  cones.  The  lower  molars  are  of  the  Palteothe- 
rinm  type.  The  brain-cavity  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  skull.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  did  not  extend  at 
all  over  the  cerebellum,  and  but  little  over  the  olfactory 
lobes.  The  latter  were  of  moderate  size,  and  separated  by 
a  wide  osseous  septum.  The  hemispheres  were  compara- 
tively large,  and  much  convoluted.  The  cerebellum  was 
small,  and  there  is  a  rudimentary  tentorial  ridge.  The 
neck  was  stout  and  of  moderate  length.  The  atlas  is  large, 
and  much  expanded  transversely;  the  axis  massive,  and 
its  odontoid  process  stout  and  conical.  The  lumbars  are 
slender  and  smaller  than  the  dorsals.  There  are  four 
sacral  vertebrae.  The  caudals  indicate  a  long  and  slender 
tail.  The  epiphyses  of  the  vertebras  are  loosely  united,  as 
in  proboscidians  and  many  other  large  animals.  The 
limbs  were  intermediate  in  proportion  between  those  of  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  radius  and  ulna  are 
separate.  The  carpal  bones  are  shorter  than  in  the  rhi- 
noceros, and  form  interlocking  series.  They  support  four 
stout  toes.  The  fibula  is  separate  from  the  tibia,  and  en- 
tire but  slender.  The  calcaneum  is  long;  the  astragalus 
short,  and  articulates  with  both  the  navicular  and  cuboid. 
There  were  three  toes  on  the  hind  foot,  of  nearly  equal  size. 
None  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  hollow.  The  Bron- 
totheridas  nearly  equalled  the  elephant  in  size,  but  the 
limbs  were  shorter.  The  nose  was  probably  flexible,  as  in 
the  tapir,  but  there  was  evidently  no  true  proboscis.  All 
the  remains  yet  known  are  from  the  Miocene  beds  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado.  The  name  Titanotherium  at  the  head  of  this 
article  has  been  used  because  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  must,  however,  give  way,  in  scientific  nomenclature, 
to  the  previously-applied  name,  Menodu*.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Ti'tans,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  the  children  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gca,  numbering,  according  to  the  most  common 
record,  twelve — six  male.  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
lapetus,  and  Cronos;  and  six  female,  Theia,  Rheia,  Tethys, 
Phoebe,  Mnemosyne,  and  Themis.     Uranus  feared  his  own 
children,  and  shut  them  up  in  Tartarus,  but  by  the  aid  of 
Gea  they  broke  out  of  the  prison,  overthrew  their  father, 
and  placed  Cronos  on  the  throne.     The  curse,  however, 
which  Uranus  let  fall  on  his  children  was  fulfilled.    Cronos  i 
was  dethroned  by  his  own  son,  Zeus,  and  the  Titans  were  I 
once  more  imprisoned  in  Tartarus,  where  the  Cyclopes  and  i 
Hecatoncheires  were  set  to  watch  them.     Among  their  de-  \ 


scendants  were  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Helios,  Hecate,  and 
Selene. 

Tite  (Sir  WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  London,  England, 
in  1802;  educated  at  a  private  school;  was  articled  as  a 
pupil  to  Mr.  Laing,  the  architect  of  the  custom-house;  was 
entrusted  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  St.  Diin>t;ni's- 
in-thc-East,  which  he  executed  so  successfully  in  the  (iothio 
style,  then  recently  become  popular,  as  to  gain  a  high  repu- 
tation :  was  employed  to  erect  a  Gothic  church  for  the  cele- 
brated Edward  Irving ;  subsequently  built  many  public 
and  private  edifices,  including  some  of  the  largest  railway- 
stations  of  England  and  France;  became  architect  to  the 
New  Royal  Exchange  1840  ;  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Architectural  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  was  elected  Liberal  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  Bath  1855  ;  was  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ejrvpt 
and  member  of  parliamentary  committees  on  banking,  and 
WHS  knighted  1869.  D.Apr. 20, 1873.  He  published  some 
<>>s;i  ys  and  lectures,  and  was  author  of  a  Descriptive  C'ota- 
iotjne  of  the  Antiquities  fownd  in  (/><•  /<Jj-<-ai-fitt<»iK  <tt  t/iv  New 
Itoifftl  Exchange  (1848),  and  other  miscellaneous  writings. 

Tithe  [Ang.-Sax.,  tffalha,  the  "tenth"],  the  name  of  a 
tax,  consisting  of  one-tenth  of  the  annual  profit  of  hind, 
stock,  or  labor,  which,  instituted  by  Moses,  was  paid  by  the 
Jews  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites  and  in  compensa- 
tion for  their  service  in  the  temple.  From  the  Jewish  the- 
ocracy the  institution  was  gradually  tnnisferred  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  by  the  second  Council  of  Tours  (507) 
the  tax  was  officially  introduced  by  a  statute,  which  again 
was  confirmed  by  the  second  Council  of  Macon  (585).  It 
was  not  firmly  established,  however,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England  until  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  not  until  the  eleventh  century.  Even  before 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  especially  aft  or  that  time, 
the  tithes  became  subjects  of  bargains,  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, like  other  property.  Originally,  they  were  paid  in 
ttntnrit,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  certain  sum  of 
money  was  generally  substituted.  In  France  they  were 
finally  abolished  by  the  Revolution. 

Ti'tian  {TIZIANO  VECELLIO),  b.  in  1477  at  Tin,  a  village 
near  Pieve  di  Cadorc,  in  Friuli,  then  a  Venetian  pns>es- 
f<ion  :  received  his  first  instruction  in  painting  from  Sebas- 
tiano  Zuccati,  a  Venetian  painter  and  worker  in  mosaic,  but 
was  very  early  pent  to  Venice,  where  he  studied  under  Gen- 
tile and  Giovanni  Bellini.  Bellini  was  the  founder  of  the 
Venetian  school,  whose  head  Titian  afterward  became,  and 
on  the  earlier  works  of  the  latter  the  former  exercised  a  de- 
cided influence.  It  is  also  probable  that  Titian  had  studied 
under  Albert  Purer,  who  visited  Venice  in  1 4i)  1  and  in 
1507,  and  very  striking  is  the  influence  which  at  one  time 
he  received  from  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Giorgone. 
Indeed,  their  style  was  so  much  alike  that,  on  the  death  of 
Giorgono  in  1511,  Titian  could  undertake  to  finish  smite  of 
his  pictures.  To  this  period  of  his  career  belong  the  Vi*it 
of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  in  the  Academy  of  Venice;  the 
Vierye  an  LHJH'H,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre:  the  Christ 
trifh  the  Tribttte^money,  in  the  museum  of  Dresden  :  nnd  a 
Resurrection,  in  five  compartments,  in  the  church  of  San 
Nazaro  at  Brescia.  In  1514  he  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he 
painted  for  Duke  Alfonso  I.  the  Arrival  of  Bacchus  in  the 
Ixlntid  of  Naxoa  and  A  Sacrifice  to  the  Goddr-K»  «f  Fertility, 
both  of  which  arc  now  at  Madrid;  the  Uftcrfntu  nnd  Ari- 
ndne,  now  in  the  British  National  Gallery;  portraits  of 
Lucrexia  Borgia,  Ariosto,  etc.;  and  in  1516  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  15IH1.  During 
these  years  his  style  ripened  into  perfect  originality.  All 
foreign  influences  were  toned  down  into  mere  elements  of 
his  own  individuality,  and  his  pictures  became  master- 

Cieces.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  style — which 
;  the  style  of  the  Venetian  school,  but  which,  although  it 
found  many  able  disciples,  has  had  only  one  master — is  the 
coloring.  With  respect  to  composition  Titian  succeeded 
several  times  in  representing  passionate  and  highly  pa- 
thetic subjects,  such  as  the  »SV.  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  church 
of  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo  in  Venice,  painted  during  this 
period,  but  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867,  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  ,SV.  Lawrence,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Venice, 
painted  at  a  later  period,  but  both  belonging  among  his 
greatest  productions.  Nevertheless,  the  general  character 
of  his  compositions  is  a  noble  repose.  The  seene  may  in- 
volve the  deepest  feeling,  but  it  is  without  passion — such 
as  the  AttHmption  and  the  I'rewntfttiini  of  the  Vfrr/fn,  in  the 
Academy  of  Venice;  the  Entombment  of  f/n-ixt  and  Christ 
croicned  with  Thorn*,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre;  the  Last 
Supper,  in  the  Escurial ;  several  representations  of  the  /f»fy 
Family,  among  which  the  Virain  and  Child  with  f>nint*,in 
the  Uffizi  gallery  in  Florence,  and  the  Madonna  with  tfttint*, 
in  the  museum  of  Dresden,  etc.  Often  the  composition 
comprises  only  one  or  two  figures,  and  the  situation  is  ;tl- 
inost  without  movement,  like  that  of  a  statue,  such  as  the 
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numerous     Minimum*.     Mnijllnleui,      IV«M«.-«,     />'i,,:i,i.    it-  .. 

scattered  over  all  European  collections.  But  just  this  kind 
of  composition  was  the  best  suited  for  that  kind  of  coloring 
which  was  Titian'-  ma-tiT-hip,  not  to  say  his  gcnin-. 
Without  employing  any  \  iolenl  contra-t  -  of  light  und  -hade, 
or  of  om-  color  l->  another,  he  worked  out  a  peculiar  light, 
golden,  mellow  ground-tone,  which  by  it-elf  e\er- 

•al  charm,  into  innumerable  small  but  significant 
shades,  and  produced  I  hereby,  especially  in  his  portraits 
and  in  the  representation  of  the  nude  female  form,  an 
almost  complete  illusion  of  life.  In  1530  he  was  invited  by 
Charles  V.  to  liologna  to  paint  his  portrait,  and  he  painted 
him  several  limes  afterward  -  -  in  l.'illl'.  in  I  .'filial  Asti,  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  in  1550  at  Augsburg.  In  1.>I3 
he  again  visited  liologna.  Fcrrara.  ami  this  time  also  Koine, 
where  he  met  Michael  Angelo  and  painted  the  celebrate  1 
portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III.  In  15-l-s  he  went  to  Augsburg, 
again  on  the  invitation  of  the  emperor,  who  was  his  great 
patron,  made  him  a  count,  and  gave  him  a  pension,  which 
was  continued  alter  the  abdication  of  Charles  by  Philip  I  I. 
of  Spain.  After  1550  he  resided  almost  without  interrup- 
tion at  Venice,  busy  with  his  art.  to  the  very  last,  of  his  lite. 
He  was  eighty-one  when  he  painted  tho  Martyrdom  <>/  St. 
f,iun-<  1:1', d  ,-cveral  others  oven  of  his  most  remarkable 

ficccs  arc  of  a  still  later  date.  1).  at  Venice  Aug.  27, 
570,  not  of  old  age,  but  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Frari,  which  contains  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  pictures,  the  Madnnua  on  the  Thrum-. 
He  educated  numerous  disciples  —  Bonifazio,  Domenico 
Campagimhi,  (iirolamo  Rumanino,  Pordenone,  Bordone, 
etc. — but  he  exercised  tho  greatest  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  modern  art  by  the  method  he  adopted  of  filling 
out  the  background  with  the  representation  of  a  real  land- 
scape. In  this  point  ho  was  imitated  by  the  Carraccis, 
Poussin,  and  Rubens,  and  thereby  he  became  the  founder 
of  modern  landscape-painting.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  Northeotc  (-!  vols.,  London,  1830)  and  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcascllo  (1875). 

Titica'ca,  the  largest  lake  of  South  America,  is  be- 
tween  Int.  15°  15'  and  10°  35'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  68°  40' 
and  70°  W.,  at  an  elevation  of  12,SOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea,  and  surrounded  by  the  high  and  towering  peaks 
of  the  Andes.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  4000  sq.  m.,  rc- 
a  several  smaller  streams,  and  discharges  its  surplus 
water  through  tho  Ucsaguadero.  It  contains  a  grent  num- 
ber of  islands,  which  are  very  interesting  on  account  of  the 
remains  of  old  Peruvian  architecture  v/hich  arc  found  on 
t!icni.  Its  depth  is  120  fathoms  near  tho  shore,  and  prob- 
ably considerably  more  in  tho  middle. 

Tit'lark,  or  Pipit,  name  given  to  species  of  birds  of 
tho  genus  Anthux  and  group  or  sub-family  Anthinic.  These 
are  generally  associated  with  at  least  the  wagtails  (Mota- 
eillinu-)  111  a' family,  Motacillidso,  and  contrasted  with  them 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  tail  (shorter  than  the 
wings),  which  is  cmarginated,  and  has  the  two  central 
feathers  shorter  than  the  lateral,  and  all  broadest  near 
their  ends,  and  boldly  round  at  the  extremities.  They  are 
mostly  grayish-brown,  and  in  tho  under  parts  variously 
streaked.  Over  50  species  are  known,  and  almost  every 
land  has  representatives  of  the  group.  By  some  authors 
(e.  rj.  Gray)  they  are  all  combined  in  one  genus,  but  by 
most  distributed  among  several.  They  are  birds  of  pas- 
sage, insectivorous  and  graminivorous  as  to  food,  rather 
fine  songsters,  and  graceful  in  appearance  and  movements. 
Two  species  are  found  in  the  U.  S.— namely,  Aittlnm  ludovi- 
ciann*  (American  titlark  or  pipit)  and  Neocoryi  Spraguei 
(Missouri  skylark);  a  third  species  (Anthun  pratcvtis,  or 
European  titlark)  sometimes  straggles  into  Greenland  and 
Alaska.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ti'tle  [Lat.  titultu],  in  law.  Although  this  word  is 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  property  or  right  of  owner- 
ship, in  its  proper  and  technical  signification  it  denotes  the 
sources  of  such  right,  or  the  facts  and  events  which  are  the 
means  whereby  property  in  land  is  acquired.  In  this  sense 
the  common  law  divides  all  titles  into  two  classes — by  de- 
scent and  by  purchase.  Title  by  descent  includes  the  sin- 
gle mode  of  acquisition  through  inheritance;  title  by  pur- 
chase embraces  all  other  methods.  The  descriptions  given 
by  the  standard  English  text-writers  tend  to  mislead  the 
American  reader  by  reason  of  the  radical  differences  be- 
tween the  law  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  U.  S.  Fol- 
lowing the  arrangement  of  an  able  American  author,  the 
means  of  acquiring  property  in  lands  otherwise  than  by  de- 
scent may  be  separated  into  two  divisions — title  not  by 
grant,  and  title  by  grant.  The  first  class  includes  escheat 
to  the  state:  prescription,  as  a  means  of  gaining  incor- 
poreal rights:  accretion,  or  the  acquisition  of  additional 
soil  by  the  gradual  operation  of  natural  causes;  estoppel; 
and  adverse  possession,  aided  by  the  sta-tute  of  limitations. 
In  tho  second  cla?s  are  found  (1)  governmental  grants, 


which  may  be  in  the  form  of  statutory  cnnee-xion*  and  do- 
naiiini>,  the  patent-  i..-ucd  by  tin-  national  -_-..\  i-rnmi-in  to 
purcha.-ci-  of  ami  .-Cillers  on'  the  public  land-,  and  -imilar 
comcyaliccs  made  by  the  Slat.--.  I  L>  i  (Mli.-e  -ram-. or  con- 
veyances made  by  per-i.ns  ai-tiuir  in  an  .dlii-ial  capa<-itv  in 
pursuance  i,f  -oine  statute  or  ..I  i-nme.judi.-ial  order  or  dc- 

<-i  '-<-.      Tin-  inMai -  i. f  tlii-  -ul.dh  i-i..n  are  \  i-rv  numerous. 

Among  the  nio-t  imp., riant  an-  a  - -i«_'iimeht  -  i  u  I, all  k  rilpley 

or  in-ohcm-y.  t  lie  conveyances  directed  iu  |.,,c,-],,-urc  and 
partition  suit.-,  suits  fur  assignment  of  dower,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding.- to  ,-cttle  the  estates  of  decedents.  -herinY  deeds, 
-HIII  on  tax  sales,  and  the  procccdiiiL'-  to  acquire 
property  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  (3)  Private 
grants,  or  the  ordinary  deed-  ,d  e,,in  .  yam-c  whereby  prop- 
erty in  land  is  transferred.  I  li  |leii-e.  i,r  the  eom'evanre 
ol  land  by  last  will  and  testament.  The  foregoing  enume- 
ration embraces  the  \arioti-  -pci-ie-of  title,  or  means  of  ac- 
quiring and  transferring  property  in  hind.  knn»n  tn  our 
law.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  public  patent-  from  the  I'.  S. 
or  from  the  States,  and  most  of  tin  methods  of  transfer 
through  ollicial  acts,  as  well  as  the  devise  by  will,  are  m 
varieties  or  modifications  of  the  deed  or  simple  grant,  for 
nearly  all  official  conveyances  are  actually  consummated 
by  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  de.  d.  All  these  mode) 
arc  often  described  together  as  "title  by  alienation.' 
(For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  several 
titles  above  mentioned  the  reader  may  consult  the  arti- 
cles on  DESCENT,  Hum,  ESI-III..VT.  PKK.sriurTioN,  nnd 
others.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMKI:OI. 

I  it'monse,  Tit,  Tomtit,  and  Chickadee,  names 
given  by  the  English-speaking  peoples  to  species  of  birds 
of  tho  group  or  sub-family  Parinuc.  These  have  been  de- 
fined by  Baird  as  distinguished  by  a  compressed  body,  soft 
and  lax  plumage,  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  the  wings 
rounded  and  short,  and  with  the  second  quill  as  short  as 
the  tenth,  the  tarsi  larger  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  sides  of  the  toes  into  a  palm.  Their 
affinities  are  in  dispute,  some  i  <-.  ,/.  Baird,  Brewer,  and 
llidgway)  associating  them  with  the  nuthatches  in  a  fam- 
ily, Parida-,  others  (c.  '/.  Gray,  Cones)  isolating  them  as  a 
peculiar  family,  etc.  The  species  ore  numerous,  but  ornith- 
ologists are  again  in  disaccord  as  to  their  grouping;  for 
example.  G.  R.  Gray,  admitting  only  five  genera  in  the 
sub-family,  while  others  I  - .  ;/.  Baird)  greatly  multiply  the 
genera.  There  are  about  87  species  scattered  over  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Of  these,  12  arc  found  within  the  limits  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  belong  to  the  extended  genus  I'arim  of  Gray, 
but  are  differentiated  by  American  authors  into  the  genera 
Luphophane*  (4  species),  Varut  (0  species),  J'tattrijHtrtt* 
(1  species),  and  Aiiri/jurun  (I  species).  They  are  rather 
small  birds,  mostly  between  four  and  six  inches  long.  They 
feed  upon  insects  and  seeds.  Some  of  them  (e.  g.  I'«rttt  <ttri- 
capillttK}  are  very  familiar,  and  rather  prone  to  resort  near 
the  habitations  of  man.  They  arc  remarkable  for  devotion 
to  their  young.  Their  nest  is  usually  built  near  the  ground, 
and  in  it  are  laid  generally  not  more  than  eight  eggs,  which 
are  mostly  white  sprinkled  with  reddish  or  brownish. 

Timmuitt:  GILL. 

Titmouse,  Cape.     Sec  CAPE  TITMOI-SK. 

Tittabawassee,  tp.,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.    P.  864. 

Ti'tus,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  lying  between  Sulphur 
fork  of  Red  River  and  Big  Cypress  Bayou,  and  intersected 
by  White  Oak  Bayou.  Surface  level,  soil  well  timbered 
and  productive,  with  some  iron  ore.  Cattle  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Mount 
Pleasant.  Area,  about  940  sq.  m.  P.  11,339. 

Ti'tns,  a  disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom 
one  of  the  canonical  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  is  ad- 
dressed.    He  was  a  Gentile,  but  his  native  place  is  uncer 
tain,  tho  probability  being  in  favor  of  Antioch.  as  he  fit 
appears  as  a  delegate  from  the  church  of  that  city,  accom- 
panying Paul  to  Jerusalem.     He  was  a  companion  of  I 
apostle  in  his  next  missionary  journey  to  Asiu  Minor 
Macedonia,  and  was  twice  charged  with  important ;  im« 
to  the  church  at  Corinth.    By  some  he  has  been  thought  to 


Acts  is  based;  while  others  would  make  I 

of  the  whole  book  of  Acts  (in  which,  singularly  enough 

he  is  not  mentioned  by  name),  and  consequei 

Gospel  usually  ascribed  to  Luke.    At  some  ti 

before  or  after  Paul's  (first)  imprisonment  cannot 

tained-Titus  took  part  with  Paul  in  founding  »hc  ch«rcb« 

in  Crete,  where  he  was  laboring  as  cva 

pastoral  Epistle  was  written.     He  appears 

Paul  at  Nicopolis  in  Epiras,  and  was  thence  sent    nt 

matia,  from  which  time  all  certam  traces  of  him  disappea 

Titus,    Epistle   to,   one  of  the   so-called  pa* 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  canon,  wntten  bj 
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convoy  instruction  as  to  the  work  in  Crete,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  which  Titus  had  been  commissioned.  If  the 
hypothesis  of  Paul's  second  imprisonment  he  true,  this 
Bplltle  mid  the  first  to  Timothy  were  written  during 
Paul's  journey  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  before  his  last 
imprisonment.  The  Epistle,  it  is  thought,  was  written 
from  Xicopolis,  probably  the  Epirote  town  of  that  name, 
and  not  the  .M-e-cd'niian  city.  (On  the  question  of  authen- 
ticity see  TIMOTHY,  EPISTLES  TO.) 

Ti'tus  Fla'vius  Sabi'nus  Vcspasia'nus,  com- 
mnnlv  called  by  his  prcnoincii  TiTl'S,  Roman  emperor 
(79-Sl),  b.  Dec.  30,  40  A.  n.,  a  son  of  Vespasianus  and 
Flavia  Domitilla.  Vespasianus  was  of  mean  extraction, 
but  he  had  acquired  a  great  fame  as  a  general,  and,  although 
Nero  disliked  him,  his  son  Titus  was  nevertheless  educated 
with  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  with  whom  be  formed 
an  intimate  friendship.  When,  in  06,  Vespasianns  was 
sent  to  the  East  as  commander  in  the  Jewish  war,  Titus 
accompanied  him,  and  when,  in  69,  Vespasianus  was  de- 
clared emperorand  returned  to  Rome,  Titus  was  left  tis  rnm- 
mandcr-i'n-chief,  and  finished  the  war  by  taking  and  de- 
stroying Jerusalem,  Sept.  S,  70.  As  cassar  and  co-regent 
with  his  father  he  did  not  give  great  promise;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  people  feared  that  lie  would  bo  another  Noro, 
After  his  accession,  however  (June  24,  79),  he  proved  a 
kind  and  conscientious  ruler.  The  delatore*  (informers) 
were  branded  and  banished,  and  no  one  was  prosecuted  for 
fi-intfii  tivttK  majentfttis.  Many  splendid  public  buildings, 
the  Colosseum,  the  baths,  etc.,  were  finished  ami  dedicated 
with  magnificent  festivals  for  the  people;  but  the  emperor 
deserved  most  praise  for  the  energy  he  developed  in  aiding 
the  people  under  the  great  calamities  which  befell  them 
during  his  reign — the  destruction  of  Herculanemn,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabise  by  the  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius;  the  con- 
flagration in  Home  in  the  following  year,  by  which  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  and  many  of  the  most  i 
magnificent  edifices  of  the  city  were  destroyed;  and,  finally, 
the  plague.  But  his  reign  was  very  short.  He  d.  Sept. 
13,  81,  at  Reate  in  the  Sabine  country,  probably  poisoned 
by  his  younger  brother,  Domitian,  who  succeeded  him. 
Titus  Livius.  See  Livv. 

Titiis'ville,  city,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.,  in  the  extreme 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  county,  originally  a  part  of  Oil  Creek 
township.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1867.  Oil 
Creek — originally  so  called  on  account  of  the  petroleum 
which  was  occasionally  found  floating  upon  its  surface — 
flows  through  the  S.  part  of  the  city  from  IV.  to  E.,  afford- 
ing good  water-power.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  upon  a 
plateau  which  gently  slopes  to  the  S.,  affording  natural 
facilities  for  sewerage,  which  have  been  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  construction  of  an  excellent  system  of  drainage. 
The  principal  streets  are  well  built,  laid  with  block  pave- 
ments, and  lighted  with  gas.  The  Holly  system  of  water- 
works supplies  every  part  of  the  city  with  the  purest  water, 
and  furnishes  the  fire  department  with  the  means  of  sub- 
duing fires  so  quickly  that  a  serious  conflagration  has  not 
occurred  since  the  system  was  inaugurated.  The  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Universalist,  Irish  and 
German  Roman  Catholic,  M.  E.  Zion,  and  German  Reformed 
Church  organizations  all  have  well-built  houses  of  worship. 
The  city  owns  a  fine  building  used  for  official  purposes. 
The  public  schools  are  of  a  high  order.  Two  of  the  school 
edifices  are  brick,  and  two  are  frame,  buildings.  Four 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  $500,000,  carry  on 
the  financial  operations.  It  has  2  newspapers.  The  Pitts- 
burg  Titusville  and  Buffalo  R.  R.  passes  through  the  city, 
and  its  Union  City  branch  has  its  southern  terminus  here. 
The  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  also 
terminates  in  this  city.  A  railroad  from  Cambridge  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  is  projected  and  partly 
built.  Petroleum  was  discovered  in  the  eastern  confines  of 
the  city  in  1859,  since  which  time  thousands  of  wells  have 
been  bored,  from  Bradford  on  the  N.  to  Butler  county  on 
the  S.  Titusvillo  has  always  been  a  largo  refining-point, 
and  can  turn  out  4000  barrels  of  refined  oil  per  day.  The 
industries  connected  with  the  production  and  refining  of 
petroleum,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  engines,  boilers,  oil- 
well  boring  and  pumping  tools,  iron  tanks,  stills,  barrels, 
etc.,  have  largely  centred  in  this  city,  giving  employment 
to  large  machine-shops,  with  thousands  of  skilled  mechan- 
ics. An  oil  exchange  regulates  the  buying  and  selling  of 
crude  and  refined  petroleum.  It  has  good  hotel  accommo- 
dations, and  one  of  the  best  opera-houses  in  the  State.  P. 
8039.  BI.OSS  &  COGSWELL,  Ens.  "  MORNING  HKKALD." 

Tiv'erton,  town  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Exe  and  Laman,  has  some  educational  insti- 
tutions, a  fine  church,  and  manufactures  of  lace  which  em- 
ploy more  than  1000  hands,  and  of  woollen  cloth.    P.  10,025. 
Tiverton,  tp.,  Coshocton  co.,  0.     P.  804. 
Tiverton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Newport  co.,  R.  I.     P.  1898. 


Ti'voli  [anc.  Ti'l,ur\,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome, 
19  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome,  on  a  plateau  formed 
by  a  spur  of  .Munte  Ripoli,  about  900  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  dun  n  which  the  Anio  tumbles  in  its  course  toward  the 
Tiber.  This  town,  founded  at  least  500  years  before  the 
first  stones  were  laid  in  old  Rome  itself,  is  most  interesting, 
not  only  for  its  historical  associations,  but  for  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  stands.  The  celebrated  falls  of  the  Anio  or  Tcvcronc,  so 
praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  are  perhaps  even  more  beau- 
tiful now  that  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  brought 
about  by  the  violence  of  floods,  have  compelled  the  hand 
of  art  to  lend  its  aid  to  nature.  The  last  great  work,  made 
necessary  by  the  destructive  flood  of  1826,  was  the  turning 
of  the  Anio  into  an  entirely  new  channel  by  cutting  two 
tunnels  (885  feet  and  980  feet  in  length,  respectively) 
through  the  limestone  rocks  of  Monte  Catello  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  valley.  This  was  effected  by  the  very  able, 
Roman  engineer  Folchi  in  1832,  and  the  river  now  takes  a 
single  leap  of  .'120  feet,  forming  a  cascade  as  grand  as  it  is 
graceful.  The  Cascatelle  are  a  series  of  smaller  but  most 
picturesque  falls,  produced  by  diverting,  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  main  stream  of  the 
Anio.  On  a  rock  overlooking  the  cascades  stands  the  beau- 
tiful little  temple  generally  called  that  of  the  Tiburtine 
Sibyl,  though  probably  dedicated  to  Vesta  —  a  circular 
structure  (21J  feet  in  diameter)  surrounded  by  an  open 
portico  composed  originally  of  eighteen  columns,  only  ten 
of  which  now  remain.  These  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  shafts  being  18  feet  in  length  and  the  capitals 
ornamented  with  lilies,  are  formed  of  travertine  covered 
with  stucco — &  thing  not  common  in  ancient  architecture. 
The  entablature  is  very  rich,  and  on  the  architrave  is  in- 
scribed "L.  Gollio.  L."  The  neighboring  oblong  I">iie 
temple,  also  of  travertine,  is  now  converted  into  a  church. 
The  so-called  Tempio  dellaTosse,  circular  and  covered  with 
a  dome,  is  probably  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  time  of 
the  first  Christian  emperors.  Traces  of  old  Romnn  villas 
are  found  everywhere,  though  few  can  be  identified  as  be- 
longing to  a  particular  family.  The  very  extensive  Villa  of 
Cassius  is  one  of  the  latter,  and  the  Vatican  ami  other  mu- 
seums have  derived  some  of  their  choicest  treasures  from 
excavations  made  here.  The  Villa  of  Maecenas  has  no  au- 
thority for  its  name,  but  its  vast  size,  its  ruined  Doric  tem- 
ple, and  the  magnificent  view  from  the  terrace  make  it  well 
worthy  a  visit.  The  old  castle  near  the  Porta  Santa  Crocc, 
with  its  five  circular  towers,  is  a  very  striking  object  and 
the  most  interesting  relic  of  mediaeval  Tivoli.  Prom  the 
Villa  d'Este  (1549),  from  the  Villa  Braschi,  and  indeed 
from  very  many  other  points,  the  views,  reaching  over  the 
Campagna  to  the  sea,  and  embracing  the  Eternal  City 
itself,  arc  altogether  beyond  description.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  this  place,  so  favored  in  other  respects  by 
nature,  should  suffer  from  malaria — a  circumstance  which 
alone  prevents  it  from  becoming  a  most  favorite  summer 
resort.  As  it  is,  though  many  noble  Roman  families  have 
superb  villas  here,  yet  they  seldom  occupy  them  more  tban 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
modern  town  is,  however,  very  considerable.  Important 
ironworks  were  established  by  Lucien  Bonaparte  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Maecenas;  large  paper-factories 
are  also  in  operation,  and  an  incombustible  fabric  is  here 
made  from  asbestos. 

The  settlement  of  Tibur  by  tbe  Ricnli  is  variously  fixed 
between  500  and  700  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  died  here  202  B.  r.  Under  the 
Roman  emperors  it  was  very  flourishing:  Horace,  Virgil, 
Catullus,  and  Propertius  have  praised  it  in  their  immortal 
verses.  It  was  here  that  Queen  Zenobia,  after  her  glorious 
but  vain  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Aurelian.  lived  in  luxury 
and  died  in  peace.  The  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the 
city  by  Totila  (sixth  century)  is  a  memorable  event;  the 
subsequent  mediaeval  history  of  Tivoli  is  intimately  con- 
nested  with  that  of  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  and  is  filled 
with  violence  and  disaster.  It  was  for  a  time  the  head- 
quarters of  Cola  di  Ilienzi.  P.  8105. 

CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Tivoli,  p.-v.,  Red  Hook  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
452. 

Tiwappily,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Mo.     P.  580. 
Tizza'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  on  & 
beautiful  hill  about  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Pistoia.     Its  medi- 
reval  wall  and  castle  are  now  in  ruins.     The  wines  pro- 
duced here  are  among  the  best  in  Tuscany.     P.  9352. 

Tlaxca'la,or  Tlascala  [Mexican.  ••  hind  of  maize"], 
a  state  of  the  Mexican  republic,  occupying  a  portion  of  the 
central  table-land,  N.  of  the  Valley  of  Puebla  and  E.  of 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Mcxiciin 
states,  having  an  area  of  only  about  1500  sq.  m. ;  is  bounded 
W.  by  Mexico,  N.  W.  by  Hidalgo,  and  on  all  other  sides 
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In-  I'ucbla.  The  territory  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and 
U'..  and  tin-  centre  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  the  cele- 
brated ">•  inntuin  Malim-he  ;  I  lie  N.  valley  between  Malinche 
•AII  1  lln;  Sierra  ile  1'ueUii  is  traversed  by  the  .Mexico  and 
Vr-.i  I'm/.  R.  R.,  Completed  in  IS72,  and  1'mni  Apizaco  in 
the  N'.  W.  a  brancli  diverge-  S.  to  the  city  of  I'ucbla.  Tin- 
soil  if  .--.iniewhiit  himl.  and  usually  bare-  •.!'  Iran,  hut  cx- 
trcinely  productive  of  inai/.e  (whence  the  name  >,  and  in 
some  parts  produces  the  maguey  or  pulque-plant  Hemp 
lias  lately  been  successfully  introduced  near  Apizueo,  a 
town  which  owes  its  growth  to  the  railway.  There,  arc  no 
towns  of  great  importance,  liuamantla,  the  largest,  having 
less  than  III, OIK)  inhabitants,  and  the  city  of  Tlavala.  the 
capital,  having  less  than  fiilflO.  Tlnxcalu  is  celebrated 
In  th«  annals  of  the  Conquest  as  the  seat  of  a  warlike  In- 
ilian  republic,  which  made  a  gallant  resistance  tti  Corte/. 
under  its  cliief  Xicotcncatl,  and  subsequently  becaino  his 
most  faithful  and  efficient  ally  in  the  siege  of  Mexico.  The 
citv  of  Tlaxcala  was  reported  by  t'ortez  to  have  numbered 
L'U.'imi!  families;  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration,  as  there 
are  no  existing  remains  to  prove  such  former  greatness, 
though  there  arc  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Gabildo 
numerous  documents  and  relics  of  that  period,  as  well  as 
the  banner  of  Cortez  and  authentic  portraits  of  the  Tlax- 
calau  senators.  The  oldest  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico 
is  at  Tla\rala,  which  was  the  scat  of  the  first  Mexican 
bishopric,  now  transferred  to  Puebla.  The  people  are 
nearly  all  of  Indian  blood,  are  intelligent  and  industrious, 
though  poor,  and  have  taken  a  large  part  in  the  civil  and 
foreign  wars  of  Mexico.  A  History  o/  Tlujceitlii,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Camargo,  a  native  of  the  city, 
was  published  there  in  1870  by  the  care  of  the  governor, 
Don  Miguel  Lira  y  Ortega,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated 
Magiscatzin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Tlaxcalan  senate 
at  the  Conquest.  PORTER  0.  BLISS. 

Tlemcen',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran,  is  well 

built  and  is  in  a  line  plain,  sheltered  against  the  scorching 
S.  winds  hv  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  cultivated  with 
great,  care,  and  producing  olives,  figs,  grapes,  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance.  Tletncen  has  some  manufac- 
tures, of  leather,  ironware,  carpets,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  ivory,  and  ostrich-feathers. 
P.  21,728. 

Toad  [Ang.-Sax.  tndt],  the  English  name  for  various 
species  of  Salicntia  or  anurous  amphibians,  agreeing  in 
having  a  stumpy  body,  short  legs,  as  compared  with  the 
frogs,  and  a  warty  skin.  Animals  thus  distinguished, 
nevertheless,  may  differ  much  in  other  respects,  and 
severally  be  related  to  forms  differing  in  external  cha- 
racters ;  and  indeed  the  name  cannot  be  definitely  applied 
to  a  natural  group.  Under  this  heading,  however,  may  be 
considered  the  typical  toads  and  those  immediately  re- 
lated to  them.  The  toad,  then,  is  the  representative  of  a 
group  (Bufoniformia)  of  families  called  Bufonidac,  Rhino- 

Ehrynidie,  and  Batrachophrynidse.  This  group  or  supcr- 
imily  (or,  according  to  Cope,  sub-order)  Bufoniformia  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  jaws,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sternum  which  is  deficient  in  a  manubrium, 
the  dilation  of  the  diapophysis  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
absence  of  articulate  ribs. 

I.  In  the  Bufonidrc  the  skin  is  warty ;  both  a  tympanum 
andcavutn  tympani  are  developed  ;  there  are  well-developed 
(two)  eustachian  tubes  and  parotid  glands,  and  the  tongue 
is  free  behind.  Other  less  superficial  characters  have  been 
indicated  by  Cope ;  the  superior  plate  of  the  ethmoid  is 
completely  ossified,  and  usually  covered  by  the  fronto- 
parictals,  which  are  mostly  completely  ossified,  or  by  them 
and  the  prcfrontals  together;  there  is  no  pterygoid;  the 
epicoracoids  are  divergent  fram  the  coracoids;  the  "latter 
dilated,  nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  each  connected  with 
the  former  on  the  same  side  by  a  cartilaginous  arch,  of 
which  that  on  the  right  (the  animal  being  on  its  back) 
overlaps  with  its  convexity  the  left  coracoid.  and  that  of 
the  left  coracoid  undcrlaps  that  on  the  right."  The  family 
is  quite  rich  in  species,  and  very  generally  distributed;  it 
is  represented  by  many  species  of  linfo  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  by  some  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  and  by  other  genera  of  more  restricted  range. 
At  least  10  species  of  Bufii  occur  within  the  limits  of  the 
II.  S.,  and  these  are  the  only  North  American  representa- 
tives of  the  family.  The  common  toad  of  the  Northern 
States  is  Dnfo  lenliyinnsun  ;  the  common  one  of  Europe, 
Iliifn  mtlgarit.  They  all  live  upon  insects,  and  their  ap- 
petite is  almost  insatiable.  Their  skin,  on  provocation, 
emits  an  acrid  secretion,  which  is  believed  to  be  poisonous 
by  many  people,  but  erroneously  so,  although  a  person  of 
bad  constitution  with  an  open  wound  may  suffer  from 
touching  it  with  the  wounded  part. 

II.  In    the    KhinophrynidiV,    the    skin    is   also   rough, 
neither  tympanum  nor  cavum  tympani  are  developed;  the 
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'iian  tubes  arc  rudimentary  or  absent  :  then-  a 
pan-lid     gland-,    and    the    tongue    is  fn-c  in   I 
licliilnl  i  ;   tin-  etlinioid    septal  walls   an-   <^-itir<l    tutli'-en'l 
of  tin-  nio//,!i-.  separating  the  pretVontals,  and  the  superior 

is    covered    by    the    Iron  to  pani-lal-.    whir  li    ,,,. 
•I:   there  is  no  ptcrygnid  hone;   the  i-p'n-oi  a  ......  I-  an.  I 

''of  ......  i.N  an-  <li  v  eru'ent,  ami  ennne  -t<-<l    h-  i  crow 

cartilage,  which  i'  in  r^nt  u-t  with  or  slightly  -•[inat 
from  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  taiiiiU  is  re-present 
by  a  single  genus,  confined  to  tropi.-al  \mcrica. 

III.   In  the  liutrachophrynidtv  the  skin  i-  smooth  :  there 
s  neither  tympanum  nor  cavum  tympani  ;  no  euntachian 
ube-;   no  parotid  gland-:   ilu-  longuc  i<  ino.-ily  adherent, 
,he  middle  part  only  of  the  hind   border  being  free;  the 
cranial  characters  have  not  been   in  -i  ••urcit'nrin 

epicoraeoid    cartilages    not   united,    (he    right    being    the 
ower."     The  family  has  been  proponed  I'o  enu» 

of  two   species    from    Peru.      (See  also    It  \nt\im\    and 
FROG.)  Tiiiuiimii:  (iii.i.. 

Toad-Fish,  the  name  applied  to  the  .«pi-ei.  •-  ,.f  fishes 
representing  the  families  Batrachidac  and  Main 
These  two  forms  belong  to  entirely  distinct  groups  (orders) 
of  the  class,  and  have  really  nothing  in  common  i-v  -ept  a 
certain  hideousncss  of  aspect  other  than  fishes  generally 
have  with  each,  although  they  were  formerly  associated 
together,  even  by  scientific  ichthyologists  (e.g.  Cu 

I.  The  BatrachidiC  belong  to  the  order  Tcleocephali.and 
are  characterized  by  their  suhcylindrical   body,  but  com- 
pressed   backward,   and   gradually  diminishing  from   the 
head  to  the  tail  ;  the  skin  is  naked  or  covered  with  minute 
scales;  the  head  is  more  or  less  quadrate,  broad,  and  de- 
pressed, and  distinctly  differentiated  from  the  body  ;  the 
opercular  bones  are  mostly  invested  in  the  skin,  but  the 
operculum  emits  one  or  more  spines  ;  the  mouth  is  large, 
nearly  horizontal,  and  mostly  transverse  ;    the  teeth  are 
mostly  conical  on  the  jaws  and  palate  ;  the  branchial  aper- 
tures are  narrow,  vertical  slits  in  front  of  the  pectorals  ; 
the  branchiostegal  rays  conspicuous  externally,  and  in  six 
pairs;  the  fins  normally  developed;  the  dorsals  represented 
by  (1)  a  small  anterior  fin,  with  two  or  three  very  short 
rigid  spines,  and  (2)  a  long  posterior  rayed  fin  ;  the  anal 
also  moderately  long  ;  the  caudal  well  developed  and  mostly 
free  ;  the  pectorals  are  not  pediculated,  and  have  the  usual 
form  and  flexure,  and  their  rays  arc  branched  ;  the  ventrals 
are  jugular,  and  have  two  soft  rays.     There  arc  three  gills, 
and  no  pseudobranchiic  ;  the  intestinal  canal  has  no  pylorio 
cajca,  and  an  air-bladder  is  developed.     The  skeleton  has 
12  abdominal  vertebra,  and  from    17  to  27  caudal  ones. 
The  family  is  represented  by  carnivorous  fishes  in  many 
tropical  and  temperate  seas,  although  not  very  rich  in  spe- 
cies.    They  are  oottom  fishes,  living  mostly  in  the  mud, 
and  in  some  instances  ensconce  themselves  in  the  empty 
valves  of  shells.     The  Batrachi  are  to  be  feared  on  account 
of  their  bite,  as  their  teeth  and  jaws  are  quite  strong,  and 
the  Thtilaninphryne*,  on  account  of  the  wounds  which  they 
can    inflict  with  their   opercnlar   spines.     The   opercular 
spines  of  most  of  the  species  are  solid,  but  those  of  Thnln»- 
S'ljihryneiire  hollowed,  and  at  their  bases  are  poison-glandi. 
The  species  are  generally  of  moderate  size,  but  one  (the 
so-called  Batrachii*  yigm),  made  known  by  (iiinther  in 
1869  (Ana.  and  May.  Nat.  Hint.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  131),  from  the 
Seychelles  Islands,  ranks  among  the  largest  of  true  fishes. 
Less  than  20  species  of  the  family  are  known,  which  have 
been  generally  distributed  under  three  genera,  Ilulrnrhii*, 
Thalatsophrync,  and  Parichthyn,  but  the  first  is  a  heteroge- 
neous group. 

II.  The  Antennariido?  (or  Chironectida?)  belong  to  th 
Pediculati,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  high  compressed 
or  sackliko  body  ;  the  skin  is  generally  covered  with  minute 
spines,  but  sometimes  naked  ;  the  head  is  largo  and  c 
pressed,  and  not  differentiated  externally  from  th 

the  opercular  apparatus  is  entirely  concealed  under  th 
teguments;  the  mouth  is  cleft  laterally,  and  almost  orquit 
vertically;  the  teeth  are  small  and  conic  on  the  ji 
palate;  the  branchial  apertures  arc  holes  in  or  b< 
inferior  axils  of  the  pectoral  fins;  the  branehiostegal 
are  invisible  externally:  the  fins  in  part  are  s, 
modified  ;  the  dorsals  are  represented  (  I  )  by  a  slcmlc, 
or  tentacle  on  the  snout;  (2)  by  two  true  spines 
but  not  in  «.«««)  more  or  less  connected  ,  h  t  mortl, 


very™  ghll  "by memb ne  homologous  with  the  fir,,  *, 
II7,±S/.he7:  and  (3)  by  an  elongated  posterior  raved 
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vertebra  (e.  ij.  A.  9  +  C.  9,  and  A.  12  +  C.  10).  The  family 
is  quite  rich  in  species,  remarkable  for  their  grotesque 
hvsiognomv  and  often  rich  colors.  They  are  mostly  in- 
abitants of  the  open  or  deep  tropical  seas.  Not  far  from 
50  species  are  known.  They  are  divisible  among  3  sub- 
families and  6  genera  —  viz.  (1)  Antcnnariinaj,  with  the 
genera  1'tentjtltn/iie,  Antcnnariux,  lIinti»i>Krijiic,  and  &«cca- 
ri««  ;  (2)  Brachionichthyina?,  with  the  genus  llrauliion- 
ic/it/ii/*  :  and  (I!)  Chaunacinic,  with  the  genus  Chmiiin.r. 
The  Pttrophrynt  Ittriyuta  builds  a  nest  in  the  floating  sea- 
weed of  the  open  sea,  and  is  the  one  specially  signalized  in 
tliis  connection  by  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz.  TUEOIIOKE  GILL. 

Toast  [so  called  from  the  old  custom  of  putting  toasted 
bread  into  punch  and  sack]  is  the  liquor  drunk  to  one's 
health  ;  also  a  sentiment  uttered  on  festal  occasions,  to  be 
responded  to  in  a  short  speech.  Sometimes  it  desig- 
nates the  person,  especially  a  lady,  whose  health  is  pro- 
posed. 

Tobac'co  [Sp.  tabaco  ;  Fr.  tnbac  ;  Ger.  Tabak],  an  im- 
portant plant  or  genus  of  plants  introduced  to  the  know- 
lodge  of  civilized  nations  on  the  discovery  of  America., 
where  it  was  found  in  use  by  the  natives  of  both  the 
islands  and  the  continent  as  far  N.  as  Virginia.  During 
the  first  century  of  communication  with  the  New  World 
little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it,  but  after 
1630  tobacco  began  to  enter  largely  into  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  Europe,  and  its  consumption  became  general. 
Though  often  violently  opposed  and  denounced,  it  made 
steady  progress,  until  now  there  are  but  few  single  prod- 
ucts exceeding  it  in  importance  or  in  the  extent  of  its  use. 
The  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied  is  solely  as  a  tonic, 
stimulant,  or  sedative  through  smoking,  chewing,  or  snuff- 
ing. Though  no  form  of  direct  nutrition  is  possible,  its 
application  to  the  palate  and  sensory  organs  of  the  mouth 
undoubtedly  supports  the  strength  of  those  accustomed  to 
its  use,  calms  nervous  excitability,  and  relieves  hunger, 
pain,  constraint,  and  ennui  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The 
common  testimony  of  almost  all  nations  and  all  races 
ascribes  value  to  this  singular  plant,  though  it  cannot  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  without  injurious  results,  and  is  es- 
sentially poisonous  in  its  general  properties.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  genus  Nicotiaita  (so  named  from 
Nicot,  French  ambassador  to  Portugal,  by  whom  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  who 
did  much  to  render  its  use  fashionable  in  France).  JV. 
tabacum  is  the  common  tobacco  of  the  U.  S.  ;  JV.  fnttlcosn 
and  N.  repanda  are  grown  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical 
countries  of  America;  N.  quadritalcif  and  JV.  natia  are 
species  found  growing  wild  in  the  interior  near  the  upper 
Missouri,  and  there  put  to  use  by  the  Indians  for  smoking, 
it  is  said,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  whites.  JV.  rustica 
is  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  at 
Latakia,  Turkey.  The  tobacco-plant  is  everywhere  an 
annual,  forming  broad,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  near  the 
ground,  which  enlarge  to  eighteen  inches  in  length  by  six 
inches  in  width  or  more  as  the  strong  fleshy  stem  rises,  on 
which  other  leaves,  diminishing  in  size,  alternate  to  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  in  a  loose  terminal  panicle,  with 
purple  or  light-red  petals,  with  funnel-form  corollas,  and 
a  small  seed-capsule,  ripening  many  small  black  seeds.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Solanaceai,  all  the  genera 
of  which  are  acrid,  inedible,  and  poisonous  as  plants  or 
fruits.  In  the  tobacco-plant  the  distinctive  and  valuable 
properties  are  found  only  in  the  leaf,  which  is  thick,  heavy, 
and  pubescent,  becoming  oily  and  semi-resinous  as  it  ripens. 
This  leaf,  when  the  plant  approaches  maturity,  is  dried 
and  cured  by  partial  sweating,  which  effects  a  chemical 
change,  removing  the  characteristics  of  the  fresh  leaves, 
and  developing  a  powerful  aroma,  with  strong  narcotic  and 
acrid  properties.  After  the  curing,  tobacco,  either  in  leaf 
or  manufactured,  will  remain  a  long  time  without  decay 
or  other  change  than  by  drying,  and  of  the  vast  quantities 
that  enter  into  commerce  very  little  is  lost  from  such  causes. 
The  essential  properties  that  give  tobacco  its  value  are 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  they  have  little 
value  as  an  extract.  By  the  analysis  of  Posselt  and  Rie- 
miinn  10,000  parts  of  fresh  leaves  contain  6  of  nicotim-.  I 
of  nicotianiii?,  287  of  bitter  extractive,  174  of  gum,  26.7  of 
green  resin,  26  of  albumen,  104.8  of  a  substance  analogous 
to  gluten,  51  of  malic  acid,  12  of  malatc  of  ammonia, 
20.6  of  potash-salts,  40.6  of  lime-salts,  8.8  of  silica,  496.9 
of  lignine,  and  88.28  parts  of  water.  The  nicotine  is  a  crys- 
tallizable  alkaline  substance,  to  which,  and  to  an  acrid 
dark-brown  oil  which  is  more  easily  separated,  the  distinc- 
tive qualities  of  the  plant  are  due.  The  alkaloid  nicotine 
contains  nitrogen  in  larger  proportions  than  any  other  prod- 
uct of  its  class,  its  composition  being  CioHi<X],  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known.  Orfila  states  that 
Havana  tobacco  yields  2  per  cent,  of  this  alkaloid,  Mary- 
land 2.6  per  cent.,  and  Virginia  6.9  per  cent.  Ificotiuulnc 


is  supposed  to  be  the  odorous  or  volatile  principle  of 
tobacco. 

The  history  of  tobacco  in  its  use  as  a  stimulant  is 
remarkable  for  the  violent  opposition  it  has  constantly 
encountered,  and  for  the  severity  with  which  it  has  been 
denounced  as  both  useless  and  dangerous.  The  early  col- 
onists of  America  were  attracted  to  imitate  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  put  by  the  Indians,  but  in  Europe  systematic 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  first  century  to  prevent  its  introduction  altogether. 
Various  incidents  of  vigorous  social  resistance  to  its  use 
have  occurred,  and  James  I.  of  England  himself  wrote  a 
Counterblast  to  Tubacco,  which  was  expected  to  overthrow 
the  social  habit  altogether.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  issued  a 
bull  excommunicating  those  who  should  use  tobacco  in 
churches;  Amurath  IV.  of  Turkey,  the  grand  duke  of 
Muscovy,  and  the  emperor  of  Persia  also  prohibited  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  their  several  dominions  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Modern  society  is  not  without  demonstra- 
tions against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  literary  skill  has  often 
directed  satire  or  denunciation  against  chewing  and  snuff- 
taking  particularly.  In  some  localities  snuff  is  applied  to 
the  palate  with  a  small  wooden  spoon,  the  practice  being 
called  dipping.  This  is  a  gross  form  of  using  it,  and 
should  be  exposed  and  broken  up. 

Production  of  Tvbucco. — The  production  of  tobacco  is 
greater  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  any  other  country,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  estimated  to  furnish  one-half  the  quantity  enter- 
ing into  the  general  commerce  of  the  world.  The  average 
crop  in  the  U.  S.  for  five  years  ending  with  1875  was  nearly 
400  million  pounds  each  year,  of  which  an  average  of  250 
million  pounds  was  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  180 
million  pounds  were  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  almnst 
wholly  for  consumption  here.  Internal  revenue  tax  was 
paid  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  on  168,43.">,S"l 
pounds,  and  undoubtedly  a  small  percentage  escaped  tax- 
ation, and  another  small  portion  was  consumed  in  the 
leaf  or  lost.  The  census  returns  of  tobacco  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  for  1840  were  219,163.319  pounds;  for  1850, 
199,752,655  pounds;  for  1860,  434,209,461  pounds:  and 
for  1870,  262,735,341  pounds.  These  last  are  greatly  in 
error,  since  the  export  for  the  same  year  was  195,780,712 
pounds,  and  the  home  consumption  not  less  than  that 
amount  in  addition.  The  average  production  per  acre  in 
the  U.  S.  is  nearly  1000  pounds,  and  about  450.000  acres 
of  the  richest  cultivated  land  are  devoted  to  its  growth. 
No  crop  is  more  exhausting  than  tobacco,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  proportion  of  mineral  elements  and  nitro- 
genous matter  found  in  its  leaves,  the  ash  of  the  dried 
loaves  yielding  21  per  cent,  of  mineral  constituents.  In- 
ferior soils  will  not  produce  it  successfully,  and  under  the 
higher  prices  prevailing  for  it  for  the  last  twenty  years  its 
growth  was  extended  to  the  richer  soils  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  all  the  Western 
States  in  this  latitude.  The  greatest  quantity  is  now 
grown  in  Kentucky ;  Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee.  Mary- 
land, and  North  Carolina  follow  in  order,  with  Indiana, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  the  three  last  furnishing  8 
to  10  million  pounds.  Its  cultivation  is  possible  in  a  range 
almost  as  great  as  Indian  corn,  but  it  is  destroyed  by 
frost,  and  the  risk  in  this  respect  in  the  Northern  (States 
is  very  great.  In  Connecticut,  Hartford  co.  produces  a 
great  quantity,  and  in  Massachusetts,  Franklin,  Ilampden, 
and  Hampshire  cos.  produce  2  to  3  million  pounds  each. 
The  largest-producing  countries  other  than  the  U.  S.  are 
tropical  or  semi-tropical.  Cuba  may  be  estimated  to  pro- 
duce 60  million  pounds,  chiefly  in  the  Yara  district  or 
Vuelta  del  Abajo,  a  rich  plain  S.  W.  of  Havana,  SO  miles 
in  length  by  20  in  breadth.  In  1852  there  were  in  Cuba 
7979  tobacco-plantations,  producing  for  that  year  59.750,000 
pounds.  A  government  monopoly  long  existed  in  Cuba, 
but  the  production  and  trade  were  thrown  open  in  1820. 
The  finest  leaf  is  grown  in  Cuba  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  both  there  and  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Porto 
Rico  produces  tobacco  in  considerable  quantity,  but  not  so 
good  as  that  of  Cuba.  In  1840  the  exports  were  4.217.1*1 
pounds,  valued  at  8169,100.  Hayti  produces  much  more 
than  Porto  Rico,  chiefly  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island. 
The  exports  were  3,219,690  pounds  in  1841.  and  arc  now 
twice  as  great,  going  chiefly  to  Bremen  and  France.  Mex- 
ico  produces  largely,  and  exports  a  small  share  only  to 
England  and  France.  The  Central  American  states  pro- 
duce and  export  not  more  than  Mexico ;  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  produce  and  export  largely,  furnishing  20  mil- 
lion pounds  to  general  commerce,  and  consuming  freely  in 
addition ;  the  town  of  Varinas  is  a  chief  place  of  export. 
Peru  furnishes  a  small  quantity  ;  Brazil  has  recently  great- 
ly enlarged  its  production,  and  with  Uruguay  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederations  contributes  very  largely  to  the  Eu- 
ropean supply — perhaps  20  million  pounds.  The  imports 
at  Bremen  alone  from  Brazil  in  1874  were  156,067  bales. 
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British  India  produces  inferior  tobacco,  which  is  largely 
coN-miicd  there,  uiul  exported  to  a  small  extent  to  Europe. 
The  Philippine  Islands  produce  '2  million  pounds  Tor  ex- 
])iirt,  chiefly  to  England  and  Urcinen,  from  Manila,  .lava 
furnishes  L'O.ooo  piculs  (2.1)70,000  pounds)  for  annual  cx- 
jinrt.  and  China  anil  Japan  together  as  much  more,  which 
is  brought  to  Europe.  'J'urkcy  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  line  tobacco,  the  best,  being  sent  from  Latakiu 
in  Svria.  Other  localities  on  tile  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  ]iroducc  tobacco  for  the  general  European 
supply,  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  grown  which  does  not  enter  into  gen- 
eral ciimmercc,  the  several  state  or  government  monopo- 
lies taking  practical  charge  of  it.  as  well  as  of  all  that  is 
imported.  Where  a  monopoly  of  Bale  exists,  as  in  France', 
importation  is  free  of  duty,  but  only  for  the  manufactures 
conducted  by  the  government.  The  present  system  was 
c-talilished  in  ISI1,  under  which  a  certain  extent  of  land 
is  allowed  to  bo  cultivated  in  tobacco,  averaging  about 
20,000  acres,  and  producing  nearly  20  million  pounds  year- 
ly ;  with  this  a  much  larger  quantity  of  imported  tobacco, 
mostly  from  the  I".  S.,  is  manufactured,  and  the  whole  sold 
only  under  authority  of  the  government,  producing  275  to 
iinu'  million  francs  annual  revenue.  In  Germany  the  cul- 
tivation ,,|  tobacco  is  allowed  in  many  districts,  a  tax  of 

1  •<"  to  :)60  silver  groschen  per  acre  being  laid,  according  to 
quality  of  the  soil,  in  Saxony;  in  other  states  the  tobacco 
raised  was  taxed,  the  revenues  so  raised  being  greater  than 
the  customs  duties  on  imported  tobacco  in  some  states,  and 
in  others  less.    The  amount  grown  in  Germany  is  less  than 
in   France.      In  Austria  the  best  soils  of   Hungary  and 
Transylvania  have  long  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
tobacco,   the   average   annual   produce   being   45   million 
pounds,  of  which  about  one-tenth  is  exported.*     A  con- 
Mdc:-able  quantity   is  imported,  and  revenues  are  raised 
largely  by  monopoly  of  sale  and  to  a  small  amount  by  im- 
port duties.     In  Belgium  less  tobacco  is  grown  than  for- 
merly, and  the  imports  are  large.     In  Holland  a   small 
amount  of  tobacco  is  grown,  in  Guelderland  chiefly,  and  a 
very  large  amount  imported.     In  Italy  the  sale  of  tobacco 
is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  its  cultivation  has  for  a  long  time 
been  prohibited,  except  in  the  Papal  States,  where  2  mil- 
lion pounds  yearly  were  grown  previously  to  the  union.    A 
little  is  still  grown,  paying  an  excise,  but  nearly  all  con- 
sumed is  imported  by  the  government  and  sold  as  a  mo- 
nopoly.    In   England  its  growth  was  prohibited,  first  in 
part  in   1652,  and  effectively  by  act  of  12  Chas.  II.  c.  34, 
which  ordered  that  no  tobacco  should  be  planted  in  Eng- 
land under  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  each  rod  of  ground, 
and  directed  justice!  of  the  peace  to  search  for  and  destroy 
all  that  should  be  planted.     But  this  did  not  apply  to  Ire- 
hind;  it  was  grown  there  until  1830,  when  by  acts  of  1  A 

2  Will.  IV.  c.  13,  its  cultivation  was  forbidden,  and  all 
existing  plantations  were  destroyed.  These  severe  measures 
were  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  on  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  in  the  British 
revenue  system. 

Culticatiun. — The  tobacco-plant  is  a  strong-growing  her- 
baceous annual,  capable  of  being  greatly  changed  by  high 
cultivation,  and  requiring  a  rich  soil  and  favorable  climate 
to  attain  perfection.  The  value  being  wholly  in  the  leaves, 
every  care  is  taken  to  increase  their  size  and  to  concentrate 
the  strength  of  the  plant  upon  them.  The  best  rise  from 
the  ground  or  from  the  stem  near  the  ground,  although  the 
flower-stem  rises  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  if  left  for  seed 
the  upper  leaves  are  retained,  though  less  valuable.  Usually, 
the  flower-stern  is  pinched  or  out  off  at  half  its  natural 
height,  the  operation  being  called  "topping."  The  leaves, 
II  as  all  parts  of  the  plant,  are  covered  with  a  viscid 
down,  and  a  resinous  exudation  appears  as  they  mature, 
adding  to  their  weight  and  thickness.  The  seeds  are  sown 
thickly  in  covered  or  protected  beds  in  March,  and  the 
young  plants  are  developed  as  much  as  possible  before 
planting  out  in  the  open  field  in  April  or  May,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  frosts.  They  are  planted  in  rows  two  to 
three  feet  apart  in  the  U.  S.,  and  usually  with  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  with  a  horse  and  plough  at  least  one  way.  The 
soil  must  not  only  be  fertile,  but  the  cultivation  thorough,  to 
produce  the  best  tobacco.  All  broken  or  injured  leaves  are 
removed,  the  flower-stem  topped,  and  the  strength  of  the 
plant  concentrated  on  eight  to  twelve  large  succulent  leaves, 
cutting  oft' lateral  shoots  also  if  any  appear.  Insects  must 
be  watched,  particularly  the  destructive  tobacco-worm 
(Mitfrtailit  i-iiriilina),  which  cuts  the  leaf  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Four  months  are  thought  necessary  as  the  period 
of  growth,  and  in  August  or  September,  according  to  the 
latitude,  the  proper  color  and  characteristics  appear,  and 
the  plant  is  ready  to  be  cut.  The  process  usually  is  to  cut 

*  "  Hungary  produces  annually  250,000  to  300.000  centners  (of 

in',  pound-!,  of  which  I'.IP.CPIKP  an:  used  in  that  kingdom,  120,000 
to  I.«I,IJIKP  in  Austria,  and  20,000  to  80,000  exported."— Macgregor. 


the  whole  stem  close  to  the  ground,  i«omi-tHiic-  -putting  very 
large  plants,  and  remo\  ing  them  (•>  an  open  -hrd  or  partitil 
shelter  for  preliminary  drying.  Tip  time,  hung 
on  poles,  and  sometimes  thrown  in  heaps  for  partial  «weat- 
ing  or  curing,  the  leaves  being  then  stripped,  and  further 
dried  or  cured  before  packing  for  market.  I'-uallv.  th.- 
full  curing  is  done  on  the  plantation,  and  the  bundle-  there 
packed  for  .-hipment.  but  sometimes  the  final  curing  is  dime 
months  afterward,  and  the  packing  for  market  in  done  by 
machinery,  not  available  on  the  (•mall  plantation.  If  the 
leaves  are  fermented  before  being  stripped,  they  lire  then 
stripped  and  dried  more  readily  and  tied  in  bundles  for 
packing.  Much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  dur- 
ing cutting  and  curing;  usually  sonic  weeks  are  reqnmd 
to  pei  Icrt  tin.  di  v  ing  iii  the  curing -bou.-e,  and  the  tobacco- 
barns  or  curing-houses  are  prepared  to  use  artificial  heat 
if  the  weather  is  damp  and  cool.  Sometimes  a  s ml  cur- 
ing or  sweating  is  resorted  to  before  the  final  manufacture; 
and  it  is  conceded  that  fermentation  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  qualities  of  the  leaf,  and  some  fanci 
ful  views  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  changes  ctlci  led  in 
the  constituent  principles  by  successive  t*ei mentations.  The 
crop  is  packed  in  hogsheads  on  the  plantation  or  at  the 
neatest  market-town,  and  immediately  inspected  at  a  pre- 
liminary to  sale.  Inspection  is  provided  by  State  authority 
in  nearly  all  the  tobacco-growing  States,  and  the  brand 
given  it  by  the  inspector  establishes  its  grade,  and  conse- 
quently its  value.  It  is  packed  in  hogsheads  48  inches  in 
length  and  32  inches  at  the  head,  containing  "Jill  to  1200 
pounds,  according  to  the  size  and  richness  of  the  leaf,  for 
most  of  that  grown  in  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  State*. 
Maryland  tobacco  is  packed  for  export  of  lighter  material, 
stems,  lugs,  etc.,  and  weighing  but  650  to  soo  pounds  the 
hogshead.  Western  tobacco  is  packed  in  heavier  hogs- 
heads, those  of  Ohio  weighing  1500  pounds  or  more:  in 
Kentucky  the  weight  is  also  heavy,  but  less  than  in'Ohio. 
Leaf  tobacco  is  also  packed  in  bales  of  about  250  pounds 
each  for  export,  and  manufactured  tobacco  in  cases  of  the 
same  average  weight.  Much  inferior  and  scrap  tobacco  is 
sent  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  factories  to  the  German 
market,  where  it  is  cut  and  mixed  for  smoking  chiefly.  The 
lowest  qualities  of  shipping  tobacco  are  called  liu/t,  and  these 
are  distinguished  into  "factory  lugs"  and  "plantation 
lugs,"  both  being  the  stems,  strippings,  and  broken  leaves 
attached  to  them.  The  best  full  leaves  arc  usually  packed 
separately  as  "  wrappers,"  and  the  value  of  these  last  is 
six  to  ten  times  as  great  as  the  lowest  "  lugs." 

The  export  trade  of  the  U.  S.  in  tobacco  exhibits  the 
largest  movement  in  this  article  known,  about  250  million 
pounds  annually  being  sent  to  English  and  continental 
markets.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  quan- 
tity and  declared  value  exported  for  each  year  from  1850 
to  1875,  inclusive ;  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  period  the 
statement  was  in  hogsheads  only  ;  next,  from  1855  to  1865, 
inclusive,  the  returns  were  made  in  hogsheads,  cases,  and 
bales  ;  while  from  1866  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  actual  weights 
were  given.  For  the  several  years  previous  to  this  return 
of  actual  weights  a  calculation  of  weight  has  been  made  at 
an  average  of  1000  pounds  the  hogshead  and  250  pounds 
each  for  cases  and  bales.  The  values  are  given  as  originally 
returned : 

Exports  of  Tobacco  and  Manufacture*  of  Tobacco  frnm  the 
U.  S.,  1850  to  1875  (fiscal  years  ending  Juno  30). 


Tor. 

1850 
18T)1 
1852 
isr>:t 
1854 
UH 
185(1 
1857 
1858 
18.i9 
18BO 
1861 
1SIV2 
18fi3 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1S70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1ST.-) 


Ponndi. 

1 08,730,375 
102.767,740 
145,591,628 
170,454,333 
136,316,439 
16li,489,814 
133,847,751 
11)9,371,067 
143,750,574 
220,965,811 
17-).487,000 
185,246,828 
123,906,802 
127,53'!.  172 
122,868,873 
211,613,324 
197,360,877 
194,488,549 
21ft,.r>20,621 
192,564,127 
195,780,112 
216,700,638 
244,953,984 
227.009,376 
328,124.420 
233,927,167 


S6.417.25I 
10,362,768 

12,990,819 

1  1  .-,i;r,;t;:t 
16,312,581 
14,031,000 

- 


19,419,991 
24,408.4.-!9 
15917.901 
16,545,241 
13,402,000 
22  150,273 


,, 

45.209.512 
81,258.815 
22,572,743 
26,007,987 
23,347,719 
J2,706,M« 


26,6.19,121 
25,331,946 
S2,M8  128 
•_-.-;:  M 


The  destination  of  this  vast  amount  of .tobacco ,  eipor 
has  been  most  largely  to  Bremen  and  other  ,  orts 

and   the   Low  Countries,  about    < 0,000   hog*r* 


many 
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yearly  :  next  to  England,  about  42,000  hogsheads  yearly  ; 
to  France,  38,000  ;  to  Italy.  24,000  :  to  Holland.  20,000  :  to 
Austria,  iioo  :  to  Portugal,  3250,  etc.  The  aggregaie  I" 
Germany.  Belgium,  and  tile  Low  Countries  reaches  '.l.'i.iMin 
hogahead*.  To  each  of  these  countries  American  tobaeeo 
is  a  nere>s:ir\-  source  of  revenue,  and  the  exportation  is 
therefore  regular  and  sustained.  The  greatest  general  mar- 
ket in  Europe  is  Bremen,  and  Liverpool  is  next.  One-third 
or  more  of  the  American  export  to  the  Continent  goes  to 
liremen.  or  more  than  ."5,000  hogsheads  yearly.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  receipts  at  Bremen  for  1874  and 
JS75  show  the  extent  of  that  market: 

1874. 

Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  leaf,    hhds 42,K,S 

stems,   "    16,014 

Florida,  chests 121 

Cuba  (Havana  and  Yara),  serous 49,276 

San  Domingo,  scrons 'Ji),-i:J8 


Seed-leaf  (Connecticut),  chests 59,705 

Porto  Hico,  bales 6,074 

Peru,  Ksmeralcla,  bales 2,204 

Venezuela,  Varinas,  rolls 10,562 

<  'uIoml'Ki.  MTims  and  bales 107.nl] 

JJrazil.  scrolls  and  bales 156,067 

.lava,  hairs 3,178 

Manila,  bales 430 

Mexien,  bales 562 

Turkish,  bales 5,057 

Other  sorts,  bales 7.064 

Total,  packages 555,931 


2,703 
1,800 
2,108 

'.I9.1.V, 

95,094 

4,118 

1,621 

H 

6,2W 

•-'.1191 

3421049 


1875. 
13,206 
B.J87 
36 

16,110 
77,004 

Pounds.  Pounds.  Pounds. 

Received,  first  six  months  of  1S74,  19,003,844;  1875,  20,6.15,510;  187G,  14,596,797 
Consumed,       "  "      22,469,512;     "      23,059,459;     "     23,723,796 

In  warehouse  end  of  1874,  68,232,705;     "     81,865,563;     "      65,236,134 


At  the  lowest  estimated  weight,  the  total  would  be  120  mil- 
lion pounds  for  1874.  At  Liverpool  the  annual  receipts  are 
less  than  40  mi  Him)  pounds;  the  actual  quantities  received, 
consumed,  and  remaining  in  warehouse  in  England  for  each 
half-year  ending  Juno  30,  1874,  1875,  and  1876  were — 


At  London  there  is  a  general  market  for  the  tobacco  of  re- 
mote and  tropical  countries,  but  the  amount  received  is 
inni-h  less  than  at  Liverpool.  At  Havre  there  arc  ^argo 
receipts  for  the  French  government,  but  no  general  mar- 
ket. The  production  of  European  countries  does  not  en- 
ter into  general  commerce  unmanufactured.  The  export 
of  Brazil  for  five  years,  1869  to  1874,  averaged  14,975.504 
kilogrammes  yearly,  or  33,015,000  pounds,  and  the  average 
value  was  6540  milrcis,  or  $3,568,224.  ( Official  Account  of 
Brazil,  1876.) 

Manufactured  Tobacco  is  technically  distinguished  from 
both  the  cured  leaf  and  from  cigars  or  snuff.  It  is  made 
from  ordinary  or  inferior  leaf  by  twisting,  pressing,  or  cut- 
ting..and  assumes  various  forms  and  names.  Syrups  and 
licorice  are  largely  used  in  its  preparation,  particularly  in 
the  U.  S.,  though  adulteration  with  other  leaves  or  delete- 
rious substances  rarely  occurs  here.  In  England  adultera- 
tion is  carried  to  great  extremes,  and  stringent  laws  have 
been  enacted  to  suppress  it.  Great  improvements  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  cutting,  preparing,  and  flavoring  to- 
bacco manufactured  for  chewing  and  smoking.  About  10 
million  pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco  are  yearly  ex- 
ported, at  an  average  value  of  25  cents  per  pound.  Caven- 
dish, navy,  twist,  negrohead,  etc.,  are  standard  names  or 
brands  in  the  trade  for  that  which  is  compressed  in  solid 
forms;  "fine-cut"  is  shredded  and  loose  in  fibrous  masses, 
cut  by  delicate  machinery  from  leaf  of  good  quality  and 
flavored  acceptably.  Smoking  tobacco  is  prepared  of  every 
grade  and  quality,  but  usually  from  broken  leaves,  stems, 
and  inferior  parts.  Less  of  such  grades,  or  of  smoking 
tobacco  generally,  is  made  or  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  than 
in  Europe,  and  the  tax  being  relatively  higher  compared 
with  the  small  original  cost  of  the  materials,  little  is  man- 
ufactured in  this  form  here  for  general  trade. 

Cigar*  (Sp.  cigarro ;  Fr.  citjare)®  constitute  the  most 
important  form  in  which  tobacco  is  consumed  for  smoking, 
and  in  fact  the  largest  aggregate  in  general  consumption 
in  any  form ;  and  their  greater  value  induces  every  effort 
to  produce  leaves  suited  to  covering  cigars  by  the  growers. 
Tho  cigar  is  of  Spanish  or  Spanish  colonial  origin,  and  it 
was  long  in  use  there  before  its  general  adoption  by  other 
nations.  The  greatest  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
has  always  been  shown  by  Spanish  or  Cuban  artificers, 
and  Havana  has  been  the  seat  of  the  best  manufacture  for 
a  century  or  more.  The  materials  used  for  filling  must  be 
good,  and  must  be  skilfully  arranged  and  combined  so  as 
to  secure  a  proper  firmness  with  a  good  draught.  The  wrap- 
pers must  be  of  elastic  and  moistened  leaf,  so  applied  as 
to  form  a  perfect  ovoid  cylinder,  one  end  of  which  is  closed 
and  the  other  open.  Uniformity  in  size,  length,  weight, 
and  color  is  essential.  They  are  tied  in  bundles  of  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cigars  each,  and  these  are  packed  in  boxes  of 
Spanish  cedar  containing  two,  three,  or  four  bundles,  usu- 
ally 100  in  a  box.  The  Spanish  cedar  is  largely  imported 
into  the  U.  S.  for  making  boxes,  and  is  also  imitated  in 
American  cedar,  but  the  general  form  of  tying  and  pack- 
ing is  tenaciously  adhered  to.  Nearly  one-half  in  value  of 
all  tobacco  grown  is  made  up  into  cigars;  and  in  the  U.  S. 
revenue  system  25  pounds  of  rough  leaves  are  allowed  to 
manufacture  1000  cigars.  Of  this  one-third  or  more  is 
wasted  in  stems  or  lost  in  drying,  the  average  weight  of 
cigars  manufactured  being  15  to  17  pounds  per  1000.  The 
growth  of  the  cigar  manufacture  in  the  U.  S.  has  been 
rapid,  even  under  the  highest  tax  on  materials  imported 
and  on  the  finished  .product.  Since  1868,  when  the  tax  was 

*  There  appears  no  good  reason  for  the  change  of  spelling  nf 
this  word  to  neqar.  The  original  is  Spanish,  and  it  follows  nat- 
urally  and  easily  in  French,  Portuguese,  German,  and  all  Eu- 


rcduecd  to  $5  per  M.,  the  quantity  made  has  advanced  from 
992,191  M.  to  1,866,718  M.  in  1874,  and  1,926,661  M.  in 
1875,  having  more  than  doubled.  The  average  wholesale 
selling  price  is  over  $50  per  M.,  making  the  total  value  of 
i-igars  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  nearly  $100,000,000,  few  be- 
ing exported. 

The  relation  of  tobacco  and  its  manufactures  to  the 
revenue  systems  of  civilized  states  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant feature  of  its  history  and  present  position.  In  all 
civilized  countries  it  is  the  subject  of  heavy  taxation,  and 
in  many  countries  its  sale  in  any  form  is  a  government 
monopoly.  In  Great  Britain  its  cultivation  is  forbidden 
in  order  to  secure  greater  revenues  on  its  importation.  In 
the  V.  S.  every  form  of  preparation  of  the  leaf  for  con- 
sumption is  taxed,  and  thus  its  cultivation  comes  to  a 
great  extent  under  the  observation  of  the  government. 
Producers  of  leaf  tobacco  are  required  to  account  for  all 
they  prepare  and  sell,  and  all  dealers  and  manufacturers 
must  take  out  a  license  and  keep  books  showing  their 
transactions.  In  France.  Italy,  Spain,  and  several  South 
American  states  similar  internal  revenue  systems  exist. 
Internal  taxes  were  levied  on  tobacco  in  the  U.  S.  to  some 
extent  under  the  early  systems  of  1792  to  1820,  but  nothing 
was  subsequently  levied  until  a  tax  was  imposed  on  manu- 
factured tobacco  Sept.  1, 1862;  after  this  date  many  changes 
were  made,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tax,  as  follows, 
the  rate  being  given  in  cents  per  pound: 


Sept.  l.M 
IBM.      ' 


Sraoking(ofstems    2 

only). 

Smoking,  fine,          5 
Twisted,  l.v  himd,  15 


Inr.  3,  July  1 ,  Mn.v  3.  Julv  13,  Julv  10,  June  6,  Sept.  1, 
1863.       1K64.       JH65.       1SGC.       1868.         IS;L>.       l^Tfi. 


5 
15 


25 
35 


35 
30 


15 
40 


16 
32 


21 
•24 


On  snuff  the  same  rates  were  charged  as  on  chewing  to- 
bacco. On  cigars  the  rates  were  $1.50  to  s:;  per  .M.  under 
the  act  of  1862;  advanced  in  1864  to  rates  varying  from 
$3  to  $40  per  M. ;  in  1865  all  were  put  at  $10  per  .M. ;  in 
1872  all  were  reduced  to  $5  per  M. ;  and  Sept.  1,  1875,  all 
were  advanced  to  $6  per  M.  The  revenues  received  from 
these  taxes  advanced  rapidly,  from  $3,055,562  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  1862-63  to  $37,303,462  in  the  fiscal  year  1S7I- 
75.  including  all  paid  as  excise  and  internal  revenue  taxes 
on  all  forms  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  exclusive  of  duties  on 
imports.  These  duties  for  the  same  year  being  .S5.27  1 .09  I, 
the  total  revenue  to  the  U.  8.  government  from  tol 
and  its  manufactures  was  $42,574,556.  The  internal  rev- 
enue alone  for  seven  calendar  years  was  as  follows  : 


Years. 

isr,9 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


From  manuf. 
tobacco. 

817,371,063 
24,300,483 
25.560,539 
24,570,776 
23,397,858 
21,938,955 
25,200,754 


From  cigars. 

?4,960,053  . 
5,718,780 
6,598,173 
7,566,157 
8,940,391 
9,333,592 

10,140,384 


Total. 

522,331,116 
30,019,261 
32,168,703 
82,186,908 
32,338,249 
31,272,047 
35,341,288 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  the  receipts  of  internal 
revenue  from  tobacco  in  various  forms  were  as  follows  : 

Receipt* 
Cigars  and  cheroots,  number  1,828,782,297         810.969,572.49 

Cigarettes,  number 77,407,160  135,402.54 

Snuff,  pounds 3,317,086  I.c«!l.-lil7.iit 

Tobacco,  other,  pounds 107,064,051  25,0'.i4.3'.is.<i5 

Stamps  for  tobacco  and  snuff  exported 6,694.30 

Manufacturers  of  cigars ir>3,07.V2i> 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco 1 12.!!-  !.ii:'. 

Dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco 0,615,208.38 

Manufacturers  of  tobacco 11,375.114 

Peddlers  of  tobacco :;:,.in;r,..-,ii 

Total  receipts 839.795,275.43 


,  »=..j  .„  i,c,,v,,,  lu..,,B,.COc,  ^c,  ,.,»„,  B,,u  an  i,u-  .       These   sums    show    a   steady    increase,    and    strikingly 

eaii  languages.    Its  actual  derivation  is  not  known,  but  it  is  i  establish  the  importance  and  permanence  of  this  source  of 
not  important.  |  revenue.     The  maximum  rate  on  tobacco  has,  however, 
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cvidentlv  been  exceeded  in  the  uilvimce  from  20  to  '-'I 
per  pound  made  in  l*7.r>;  the  foi  mer  i-ato  ]>rodu'-cd 
;cr  revenue,  and  the  higher  one  being  found  ti)  react 
injuriously  on  the  producer,  to  whom  tlic  ordinary  grades 
aml  qualities  ha\e  become  almost  valueless.  Thecustom- 
rcvcnuc  fro ni  tobacco  and  cigars  is  also  large,  and  im- 
portant a"  an  increasing  sum.  Tliu  law  of  .Inly  II,  1M12, 
first  made  the  duties  specific,  at  35  cents  to  SI  per  pound  on 
.  and  -•!  cents  to  ;;.")  cent-  JUT  pound  on  tobacco.  On 
July  HO,  I*l>l,  these  rates  »ITI:  ilc-n-:' -e.l  about  thicef'old 
on  ciirars.  and  nearly  doulile.l  on  tobacco.  On  July  I!1*, 
isfill,  all  cigars  "ere  put  at  S3  per  j.ound  and  50  percent.  ! 
ml  valorem;  and  on  July  20,  isiis,  the  rate-  were  reduced 
to  $2.50  per  pound  and  25  per  cent,  ml  rnlnrrnt  ;  which 
rate  continues,  leaf  tobacco  paying,  under  the  law  of  ISIH, 

'.',.>   .cut-  IKT  pound,  and  manufactured  tobacco  50  cents 

,'.  ,  .  .1  .    j i 

Per  pound 
_      IL'-M     -r 


Under  these    rates   the    sums    received    were. 


in  1870-71,  $4,801,577;  IsTI-TL',  15,469,237)  1*72-73, 
$r),21'J.:il7;  1S7:1-7I.  sii,  150,000:  and  1874-76,  $6,269,042. 
These  sums  arc  made  up  almost  equal);  from  cigars  and 
from  leaf,  a  very  small  amount  only  being  yielded  by 
other  forms. 

The  revenues  received  by  other  nations  are  in  almost 
all  eases  largo  from  tobacco.  The  most  recent  receipts 
were  na  f.,llo«s:  lireat,  Britain  (1874-75),  from  customs 
£7,305,047,  licenses  £85,057  (duties  3».  to  4«.6d.  the  pound); 
France  (1S75>.  from  monopoly  of  sale  295,988,000  francs; 
de-many  (187-1),  from  customs  1,019,400  marks;  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  from  tax  on  manufacture  (1X74),  800,000  marks; 
/olUcrcin  (1S7.'!|.  from  customs,  16,255,000  marks;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary (1874),  budget,  monopoly,  59,705,000  florins; 
Hungary,  alone  (1874),  monopoly,  29,237,3415  florins;  Italy 
(1873),  from  monopoly  of  sale  73,232.144  francs,  tax  on 
cultivation  50,7(iO  francs:  Portugal  (1874-75),  from  cus- 
toms 2,205,200  milreis,  licenses  24,500  milrcis;  Russia 
(1S73),  from  taxes  on  consumption  10,206,000  roubles.  In 
Hiissin  duties  on  importation  are  also  levied,  but  the  amount 
received  is  not  stated.  In  Spain  the  sale  of  tobacco  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  Crown,  but  there  is  no  recent  distinct  re- 
turn »{  tiie  revenue  yielded :  stamps,  lotteries,  and  tobacco 
together  yielded,  in  1871,  156,467.071  pesetas  (or  francs). 
Sweden  and  Norway  levy  duties  on  importation.  In  every 
country  revenue  in  some  form  is  raised  on  the  importation 
or  the  sale  of  tobacco,  and  it  generally  constitutes  a  more 
productive  source  than  any  other.  In  the  U.  S.  it  now 
yields  42  million  dollars:  in  England,  37  million  ;  in  France, 
60  million;  in  Austria,  42  million;  in  Italy,  15  million. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  supply  the  place  of  so  de- 
sirable a  subject  of  taxation. 

Tobacco  as  a  crop  is  deprecated  by  the  better  agricul- 
turists in  consequence  of  its  exhausting  character.  In  the 
early  history  of  Virginia  the  light  lands  of  the  eastern 
counties  were  cultivated  in  tobacco,  extensive  shipments  to 
England  being  made  from  towns  on  the  Chesapeake  long 
since  abandoned.  Less  than  a  century  of  tobacco-growing 
completely  exhausted  the  coast-counties,  and  left  the  towns, 
mansions,  and  churches  that  once  flourished  there  buried 
in  forests  of  new  pine. 

Snuff  has  been  made  from  a  very  early  period,  first  and 
most  largely  by  the  Spanish,  who  prepared  it  with  care  and 
scented  it  with  various  materials.  Next  the  Low  Countries, 
Scotland,  and  England  extended  and  popularized  the  use 
of  snuff.  For  the  last  half-century  or  more,  Scotch  snuff 
has  been  the  favorite  in  commerce,  and  large  manufactures 
have  existed  in  England,  with  a  moderate  production  in 
tin'  1".  S.  The  export  and  import  of  snuff  have  not  been 
usually  distinguished  from  manufactured  tobacco;  the 
amount,  however,  has  been  large,  and  the  consumption  in 
England  larger  than  all  elsewhere.  The  amount  of  snuff 
manufactured  in  the  U.  P.  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1876, 
was  3,317,086  pounds,  yielding  $1,061,467  revenue.  The 
manufacture  was  originally  conducted  by  grinding  the  leaf 
in  conical  mortars,  and  more  or  less  was  produced  in  all 
tobacco-consuming  countries.  It  is  now  ground  in  iron 
mills  by  steam-power.  The  old  and  standard  brands  of 
snuff  were  macmlmy,  originally  from  Martinique  and 
Spain  ;  rappee,  or  the  French ;  and  that  known  as  Scotch 
or  Ltmdyfaot.  There  has  been  a  great  decline  in  the  use 
of  snuff  in  England  and  Germany  within  the  last  twenty 
\<-:ii-s.  and  in  the  U.' S.,  with  local  exceptions,  an  even 
greater  decline.  Cigarette!  are  small  rolls  of  fine  smoking 

tob- i>  enclosed  in  white-paper  wrappers ;  they  are  largely 

made  in  Cuba  and  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  ranked  and  counted 
as  cigars  for  revenue  jmrposes.  Ciyarillns  is  the  Spanish 
term  for  cigarettes  or  small  cigars.  Lomx  BI.ODGET. 

Tobac'co  [Span,  tabaco],  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
iological Relations  of.  The  most  important  ingre- 
dient of  the  tobacco-leaf  is  the  alkaloid  imv;fi«<-,  which  is 
present  in  quantities  varying  from  2  to  6  per  cent.  Pure 
nicotine  (CioHuXj)  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid  of  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  disagreeable  smell,  and  hot,  acrid  taste. 


It  is  volatile,  inflammable,  soluble  in  water,  nlcoliol.  ether, 
and  oils.  On  cv|.  .1  it  nun-  to  a  te-l.li-li  brown 

color.  With  acids  it  forms  en  -tnlli/ablc  salt-.  Nicotine 
was  ti :  l,\  two  lierman  cbcmi-t-,  I'os.-elt  and 

Keimann.  in  l^-js.  It  i-  a  \iriilent  j,oison.  :i  -m/1,-  droji 
sufficing  to  kill  it  rabbit  in  less  tban  tour  minnt,  -.  tfitt 
tiimliif.  or  I', /"!'••'•>  '•'!„, i*',!',-,  i-  a  principle  <,U:i  in.->l  1,\  di»- 
lilling  the  leaves,  \\lictlo  r  1'ie-h  or  dry.  with  \\nli-r.  Thin 
is  a  fatty  snl  iirring  in  the  form  of  minute  a--i,-. 

ular  crystals,  having  little  lu-tc.  but  n  tobacco-like  c II. 

Besides  these  jirim -iplcs,  tobacco  contains  albumen,  re-in, 
and  gum.  and  an  unn-ual  quantity  (from  Hi  to  27  per  i  enl.l 
of  inorganic  ingredients.  Lime  composei  from  25  to  Mi  |  < T 
cent,  of  the  ash,  and  potash  about  30.  Nitric,  i.ho.phoric. 
and  malic  are  among  the  acids  that  occur.  l!v  dry  dis- 
tillation tobacco  affords  a  dark  enipvreuiiinlie  oily  sub- 
stance ("oil  of  tobacco*'),  of  the  | uliar  stiong  MIIC!)  of 

old.  foul  tobacco-jiipes,  and  an  exceedingly  acrid,  sharp, 
disagreeable  taste.  This  oil  is  njtpaii  nii\  a  comjdex  sub- 
stance, and,  like  nicotine,  is  an  exceedingly  powcilul 
poison. 

The  effertt  of  tobacco  upon  the  animal  «y«frm  have  been 
critically  studied  by  experimenting  with  nicotine  upon 
animals.  This  alkaloid  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
nerve-poisons,  producing  tetanic  convulsions,  followed  by 
paralysis,  and  death  through  failure  of  respiration.  The 
cerebrum  is  little  affected,  and  the  pulse-rate,  while  first 
lessened,  is  afterward  quickened.  The  pupil  is  contracted. 
In  man,  tobacco  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  tthow  poi- 
sonous effects  produces  giddiness,  famines*,  and  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  sinking  and  misery,  followed  shortly  by 
intense  nausea,  severe  and  long-continued  vomiting,  and 
great  relaxation  and  feebleness  of  the  muscular  system. 
The  skin  becomes  pale  and  moist,  and  the  pulse  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  More  or  less  of  these  effects  may  (icrsist  for 
a  day  and  more  after  the  poisoning.  They  are  familiarly 
seen  in  young  lads  when  first  beginning  to  smoke.  As  to 
poisonous  dose,  there  is  none,  for  not  only  do  different  per- 
sons vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  tobacco,  but  habit  also 
makes  on  enormous  difference  in  the  effect  following  a  given 
dose;  so  that,  as  is  well  known,  very  large  quantities  of 
tobacco  con  be  smoked  or  chewed  without  the  develojiment 
of  anv  of  the  above-mentioned  poisoning.  In  sufficient 
dose,  tobacco  proves  a  dangerous  and  even  fatal  poison. 
The  symptoms  are,  in  general,  an  intensification  of  those 
just  described — namely,  intense  nausea  and  vomiting,  faint- 
ness,  muscular  debility,  cardiac  failure,  and  general  pros- 
tration. Often,  too,  there  are  violent  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
cramjis,  convulsions,  and  profuse  purging.  An  injection 
per  rectum  of  an  infusion  representing  the  strength  of  30 
grains  of  tobacco  has  several  times  killed,  and  death 
may  take  place  within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  poison.  Extensive  external  applications  of 
tobacco  may  also  cause  poisoning,  and  even  death. 
There  is  no  antidote,  and  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  the 
stomach  or  bowels  should  be  evacuated  by  appropriate 
means,  and  restorative  agents  emjiloycd,  such  as  alcoholics, 
ammonia,  the  application  of  heat,  friction,  and  artificial 
respiration.  Chronic  poitoniny  by  tobacco,  such  as  occurs 
from  undue  indulgence  in  the  weed  as  a  luxury,  shows 
itself  in  dyipeptia,  the  smoker  experiencing  lo;s  of  ap- 
petite, especially  in  the  morning,  dry  foul  tongue  and 
thirst;  and  in  tierroMnteu,  as  evinced  by  a  general  phys- 
ical and  mental  restlessness,  with  undue  susceptibility  to 
external  impressions,  and  by  trcmulousness  of  the  muscles 
and  palpitation  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  1 
smokers,  also,  a  form  of  chronic  irritability,  and  even 
inflammation,  of  the  throat  and  tonsils  is  exceedingly 
common.  Graver  evils,  such  as  ]>aralysis,  mental  decline, 
and  loss  of  sight  from  wasting  away  of  the  optic  nerve, 
have  been  charged  to  excessive  use  of  tobacco;  but  n 
we  consider  the  enormous  number  of  persons  who  t 
heavily  in  the  weed,  and  the  comparatively  rare 
rence  of  the  affections  in  question,  where  there  is  not 
other  obvious  and  valid  cause  for  the  same,  the  claim  Ih 
tobacco  is  to  blame  for  the  disease  must  be  recen 
caution.  Moderate  use  of  tobacco  by  perrons  with  wl 
it  "agrees"  (,'.  <-.  does  not  produce  obviously  injurious 
effects)  often  calms  and  soothes  thejxh.usted  or  in 
nerv 
the 
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years  or  so,  tobacco,  even  in  small  quantity,  is  so  a\<t  to 
disorder  health  in  some  way  or  other  that  for  such  it 
should  be  considered  generally  harmful.  Thirdly,  many 
persons,  even  adult:*,  ("in  never  indulge  at  all  in  tobaceo 
without  being  to  some  degree  poisoned.  For  such  in- 
dividuals common  sense  teaches  that  the  weed  is  to  be 
regarded  as  wholly  noxious.  Fourthly,  au  enormous  num- 
ber of  persons  can  and  do  use  tobacco  (the  actual  quantity 
consumed  varying  with  the  individual)  not  only  without 
apparent  present  disturbance  of  health,  but  with  main- 
tenance of  as  full  physical  and  intellectual  vigor,  freedom 
from  sickness,  and  longevity,  as  are  found  with  non-con- 
sumers. To  say  that  such  individuals,  did  they  abstain, 
would  be  still  more  hearty  or  long-lived,  is  to  assert  that 
which  obviously  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved. 
Finally,  the  exigencies  of  our  artificial  civilization  often 
demand  a  continued  overtaxing  of  either  the  physical, 
intellectual,  or  emotional  faculties,  and  in  some  such  cases. 
especially  where  the  sufferer  be  past  the  most  vigorous 
period  of  life,  tobacco  in  moderation  often  seems  to  coun- 
teract in  some  measure  the  evil  effects  of  the  strain,  dis- 
posing to  emotional  and  physical  calm,  removing  fatigue, 
assisting  digestion,  and  supplementing  a  scanty  food- 
supply.  If,  then,  the  abatement  of  morbid  symptoms  and 
restoration  of  the  bodily  functions  to  their  normal  status 
be  beneficial,  we  must  accord  to  tobacco  in  the  present 
instances  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  useful  agent.  But 
in  connection  with  this  topic  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  while  tobacco  in  due  moderation  may  bo 
often  apparently  harmless,  and  even,  under  some  circum- 
stances, useful,  yet  that  to  indulge  in  an  excess  which,  for 
the  individual,  in  injurious,  is  both  easy  and  tempting,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  an  exceedingly  common  habit.  Any 
tobacco-consumer,  by  reverting  to  the  symptoms  of  chronic 
tobacco-poisoning  detailed  above,  can  easily  determine 
for  himself  whether  he  is  or  not  crossing  the  "poison- 
line"  in  his  use  of  the  luxury.  As  to  the  relative  power 
of  the  various  modes  of  consuming  tobacco,  it  is  probable 
that  a  given  quantity  of  a  given  leaf  will  most  promptly 
and  powerfully  affect  the  system  if  cheiccd,  next  if  smoked, 
and  least  if  taken  as  sun/.  In  the  matter  of  smoking, 
again,  less  of  the  active  principles  will  reach  the  mouth  if 
the  dose  of  tobacco  be  smoked  in  a  clean  pipe  than  if  a  foul 
one  be  taken,  and  less  with  a  pipe,  if  clean,  of  porous 
material,  like  meerschaum,  and  with  a  reasonably  long 
stem,  than  where  the  same  tobacco  is  smoked  as  a  cigar. 
With  both  pipe  and  cigar,  again,  the  last  portion  smoked 
is  proportionately  stronger  than  the  first,  for  it  becomes 
saturated  with  a  certain  percentage  of  the  smoke-ingre- 
dients of  the  earlier  portions,  mechanically  arrested  in  their 
passage.  The  time  of  day  and  state  of  the  stomach  also 
modify  the  effect  of  tobacco,  the  influence  being  com- 
paratively stronger  earlier  in  the  day  or  upon  an  empty 
stomach  than  in  the  evening  or  after  a  mo:il. 

Medicinal  Uses. — In  medicine  tobacco  is  used  solely  for 
its  relaxing  influence  upon  the  muscular  system.  Before 
the  introduction  of  anesthetics  it  was  thus  sometimes 
employed  in  cases  of  visceral  spasm,  or  where  hernias  or 
dislocations  were  to  be  reduced,  but  its  use  in  these  cir- 
cumstances is  now  almost  obsolete.  In  tetanus  the  drug 
has  been  tried,  and  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  certain 
power  in  blunting  the  irritability  of  the  motor  tract  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  thus  reducing  the  severity  of  the  spasms. 
It  has  been  given  in  this  disease  in  the  form  of  nicotine, 
administered  by  subcutaneous  injection  in  doses  of  a  small 
fraction  of  a  drop.  In  asthma  some  sufferers  find  relief 
from. smoking  tobaceo,  but  as  a  rule  the  remedy  is  not  of 
much  use.  The  most  common  way  of  administering  to- 
bacco for  medicinal  purposes  is  by  giving  an  infusion  of 
the  leaf  by  enema,  but  great  prudence  is  necessary,  as  the 
drug  thus  introduced  is  a  powerful  and  even  dangerous 
remedy.  Externally,  lotions  and  ointments  of  tobacco 
have  been  used  for  various  purposes,  but  anything  like  an 
extensive  application  is  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous, 
fatal  poisoning  having  more  than  once  occurred  in  con- 
sequence. EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Tobacco-Pipe.    See  PIPE. 

Toba'go,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  in  lat.  11°  25 
N.,  Ion.  60°  32'  W.,  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Trinidad,  belongs  to 
Great  Britain.  Area,  97  sq.  m.,  with  15,410  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  covered  for  a  large 
part  with  primitive  forest,  but  presenting  several  fine  and 
well-watered  valleys.  The  principal  product  is  sugar,  of 
which  90,265  cwts.  were  exported  in  I860,  together  with 
5533  cwts.  of  molasses  and  119,292  gallons  of  rum.  Coffee 
is  also  extensively  cultivated.  The  climate  is  utterly  in- 
jurious to  Europeans. 

Tobin,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ind.     P.  2345. 

To'bit,  Book  of,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whose  text  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  the 


Syriac,  and  the  Hebrew  ;  none  of  which  texts  are  considered 
to  be  the  original  one.  According  to  Kwald,  it  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  by  a  Jew  of  Palestine 
in  the  fourth  century  u.  c.  It  is  canonical  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  some  of  the  Orientals. 

Tobolsk',  government  of  Siberia,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  extending  from  the  Kirghee/,  territory 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  comprises  an  area  of  51)4,825  sq.  m'., 
with  1,105,855  inhabitants.  The  western  and  southern 
part  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Ural  and 
Altai  mountains,  from  which  the  land  slopes  toward  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  one  extensive  plain.  The  northern  portion 
of  this  plain,  between  lat.  66°  N.  and  the  ocean,  is  a  fro- 
zen swamp  during  nine  months  of  the  year;  the  middle 
portion,  between  lat.  58°  and  6(1°  N.,  is  a  forest  region,  in- 
habited by  hunters  and  producing  excellent  fur;  the  south- 
ern portion  is  good  agricultural  land,  where  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  the  fruits  of  Middle  Europe  are  raised.  Iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum  abound  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  and  mines  arc  extensively  worked.  Manu- 
factures of  leather,  soap,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  a  very 
important  transit-trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  are  car- 
ried on. 

Tobolsk,  town  of  Siberia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  Tobolsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtish, 
in  lat.  5S°  '12'  X.,  is  a  neat  and  handsome  town,  though 
most  of  its  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  it  carries  on  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  and  tallow,  besides 
important  fishing  and  shipbuilding.  P.  20,330. 

Toboyne,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.     P.  914. 

To'by,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     P.  1140. 

Tobyhan'na,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  47". 

Tobyhanna  Mills,  p.-v.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa. 

Tocaiitins',  river  of  Brazil,  South  America,  rises  in  lat. 
14°  S.,  flows  northward  with  a  great  western  bend,  receives 
the  Araguay  in  lat.  6°  S.,  and  joins,  130  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  Para,  the  southern  branch  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  The  entire  course  of  the  Toeantins  is  1 100 
miles,  for  the  greatest  part  of  which  it  is  navigable, 
though  its  navigation  is  difficult  on  account  of  sandbanks 
and  rapids. 

Toc'coa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.,  has  a 
weekly  newspaper.  P.  713. 

Tock,  The  Crowned,  the  Kitcernn  eornnatm,  an 
African  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Bucerido1.  having  an 
enormous  red  bill.  It  feeds  on  carrion,  and  probably  on 
vegetable  food  also. 

Tocology.   See  OBSTETRICS,  by  PAUL  F.  Muxnfi,  M.  D. 

Tocqueville,  de.     See  DE  TOCQUEVILLE. 

Tod  (DAVID),  b.  at  Youngstown,  0.,  Feb.  21,  1805,  son 
of  Judge  George  (1773-1841),  a  distinguished  jurist,  under 
whom  he  was  trained  to-  the  law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1827;  practised  at  Warren  until  1842;  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  as  a  Democrat  1838;  was  defeated  as  a  can- 
didate for  governor  1844;  was  minister  to  Brazil  18J7-.12: 
was  in  1860  first  vice-president  of  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion, in  which  he  warmly  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
and  became  presiding  officer  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Breckenridgo  element;  was  a  champion  of  the  "peace 
policy"  1861,  but  being  elected  governor  of  Ohio  1862,  he 
gave  Prcs.  Lincoln  an  unhesitating  support  during  the  two 
years  of  his  official  term.  D.  at  Youngstown,  0.,  NOT.  13, 
1868. 

Tod  (JAMES),  b.  in  Scotland  in  1782 ;  went  to  India  as 
a  cadet  1800;  took  part  in  several  wars  in  Central  India, 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  made  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  Rajpoot  country,  completed  in 
1815;  was  political  agent  in  Mcwar  and  other  Rajpoot 
states  1817-23,  returned  to  England  1823.  D.  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1835.  Author  of  a  splendidly-illustrated  work, 
Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Jlajastkun,  <»•  the  ('ruti-til  null 
Western  Rajpoot  States  of  Iiiilltf  (London,  2  vols.,  imp.  Ito, 
1829-32),  and  of  Travels  in  Western  India  (1839),  pub- 
lished posthumously. 

Toda,  Tuda,  or  Tlldawa,  a  singular  race  of  people 
inhabiting  parts  of  the  Neilghcrry  Hills  in  Southern  India. 
In  1858  they  numbered  only  337  persons,  yet  they  are  the 
dominant  people  of  their  region,  and  receive  from  the  in- 
ferior tribes  a  heavy  tribute.  They  have  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, which  is  unwritten.  Their  religion  is  the  worship 
of  departed  spirits  and  of  the  sun.  Their  only  industry 
is  the  herding  of  buffaloes  for  their  milk  and  butter.  They 
practice  polyandry,  all  the  brothers  of  one  family  having 
but  one  wife  in  common.  The  men,  however,  claim  and 
receive,  at  certain  seasons,  the  rights  of  temporary  husbands 
to  the  women  of  the  subject  villages.  The  Toda  men  arc 
tall,  well-proportioned,  and  in  many  respects  are  a  superior 
race  of  men. 
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Todd,  county  of  S.  K.  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska, 
aii'l  Ivin^  )<etween  Missouri  anil  Niubrara  rivers.  The 
uplands  an'  mo-tly  prairies:  the  soil  of  the  river-bottoms 
is  fertile.  Cap.  l''ort  Randall.  Area,  about  550  sq.  in. 
P.  Ml. 

Todd,  county  of  S.  W.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tonnes- 
sec',  drained  by  I'olld  Kivcr  ami  several  oon-idi •> -a  l.!i>  creeks, 
and  intersected  liy  Louisville  and  Nashville  ami  (front 
Southern  and  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  H.  Us.  SHI  ta--e 
(.'(•iii-rally  hilly,  soil  fertile.  Swine,  sheep,  ami  cattle  lire 
numerous.  Staples,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Klkton.  Aral,  350  sq.  in.  P.  12,612. 

Todd,  county  of  Central  Minnesota,  watered  by  Long 
Prairie  and  Partridge  rivers,  and  crossed  in  its  N.  part  by 
Northern  1'aoitic  H.  It.  Surface  generally  level,  inter- 
spersed with  many  small  lakes;  soil  productive.  Staples, 
wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Cup.  Long  Prairie.  Area,  in'iii 
sq.  in.  P.  2036. 

Todd,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.     P.  11  jfi. 

Todd,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     P.  634. 

Todd,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     P.  781. 

Todd  (CnARi.KS  SCOTT),  son  of  Judge  Thomas,  b.  near 
Danville,  Ky.,  Jan.  22,  1791;  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  1809;  became  a  lawyer  at  Lexington  1811; 
took  part  as  brigade  quartermaster  and  judge-advocate  of 
(Jen.  Winchester's  division  in  the  war  of  1812;  became 
captain  of  the  2Sth  Infantry  May,  1813;  was  aide  to  Gen. 
Harrison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames;  was  appointed  as- 
si-tant  inspector-general  Nov.  1,  1813,  inspector-general 
(rank  of  colonel)  Mar.  2,  1815;  settled  at  Frankfort,  Ky. ; 
was  secretary  of  state  of  Kentucky  1817,  member  of  the 
legislature  1S17-18,  confidential  agent  to  the  republic  of 
Colombia  1820-21;  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Republican 
H  in,  in  which  capacity  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  cam- 
paign in  favor  of  his  former  commander,  Gen.  Harrison, 
to  whose  biography,  prepared  by  Benjamin  Drake  (1840), 
he  also  contributed;  and  was  minister  to  Russia  1841-45. 
D.  at  Baton  llouge,  La.,  May  14,  1871. 

Todd  (HENRY  JOHN),  b.  in  England  in  1763  ;  graduated 
at  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  about  1785  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  ;  became  successively  a  minor  canon 
of  Canterbury,  vicar  of  Milton  1792,  rector  of  All  Hallows, 
London,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth  Palace  1803, 
rector  of  Settrington,  Yorkshire,  1820,  prebendary  of  York 
is:;0,  and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  1832.  D.  at  Settring- 
ton Deo.  24,  1845.  He  wrote  biographies  of  Milton, 
Spenser,  Gower,  Chaucer,  Cranmer,  and  Bishop  Walton  ; 
edited  Johnson's  Dictionary  (4  vols.,  1814);  demonstrated 
liishop  Gauden  to  be  the  author  of  Eiknn  Ratilike ;  pub- 
lished An  Authentic  Account  of  our  Translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Translators  (1834),  and  other  works. 

Todd  (JAMES  HENTHORNE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Apr.  23,  1805 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  be- 
came a  fellow  there  1831;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England;  became  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  1849,  and 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Dublin  1852;  was  twice 
chosen  Doncllian  lecturer ;  was  treasurer  and  precentor 
of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral  1864;  was  the  chief  founder  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and  president  for  five 
years  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  D.  at  Ilathfarnham, 
near  Dublin,  June  28,  1869.  Author  of  numerous  theo- 
logical and  miscellaneous  writings,  including  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Svcccsitors  of  St.  Patrick  and  Archbishops 
of  Armagh  (2  vols.,  1861),  and  fit.  Patrick,  Apottlc  of  Ire- 
land (1863),  and  editor  of  The  Wars  of  the  Danes  in  Ire- 
l<u,,l.  The  frinh  Verm'oH  of  the  Hiatoria  Jlritonttm  of  ~Nen- 
niiu  (1848),  The  Martyrology  of  Donegal,  The  Hook  of 
Jfi/u»i»  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland  (1855),  and  other 
rare  MSS.  and  tracts  in  the  Irish  language ;  also  of  three 
treatises  of  Wyclifle,  and  wrote  much  for  the  Transactions 
*  of  learned  societies. 

Todd  (JOHN),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  1740;  educated 
in  Virginia;  became  a  lawyer  at  Fincastle;  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky 1775;  located  land  near  Lexington  1776;  accompa- 
nied (!en.  George  Rogers  Clarke  in  his  expedition  against 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes ;  succeeded  him  in  command  at 
Kaskaskia  ;  was  appointed  by  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
1777  colonel  in  command  of  the  Illinois  region,  then  erected 
into  the  "  county  of  Illinois ;"  was  colonel  of  a  frontier 
regiment  1778,  delegate  to  the  Virginia  legislature  1780, 
and  killed  in  fighting  against  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of 
Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  Aug.  19,  1782. 

Todd  (JOHN).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  Oct.  9,  1800; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1822  and  at  Andover  1826;  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Groton,  Mass.,  1827- 
31,  of  the  Edwards  church  at  Northampton  1833-36,  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  in  Philadelphia  1836-42, 
and  of  the  First  church  at  Pittsfield.  Mass..  1x42-72:  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
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and  for  some  years  president  of  the  trustee-  ,,r  the  Y,)Un(, 

l.a.li,-'     In,  til,  It,-    at     1'itt-tield.  where    be  d.  Aug.  24, 

A  ut  lii,  ml  /.,,•/„,•,.  i,,  ri,;/./,.  „  ,  V,,  t  Hampton.  -2  \ol-..  I 

SludtHfi  .I/,,,,,,,,/  i  Is;;.,,,  /„,/,  ,     • 

Snu,,!,-  (1839),  /'/<.•     Y.,,,,1,,   M,,,,   (1843),   77,,     It,,,,,,/,/,-,-  ,,t 


,  , 

School  i  Is.,  I).   M.  „,„/„;„   fftau  11    roU.,   \-i;t,,    H., 
Hightl   (ls«7).   \MI1»,  ,    /,„„,/,  ,„.    ,/,,,    (;,-.„,    /.,. 
(1869).  OW-  /.•„,*,•„,„,/    /.,,,„  ,  isrii).  and    many  ..thi-r  pop- 
ular works,  some  of  whieh.  mftdUHj   the  Stitdtrnfl  .I/,,,,. 
mil.  have  hud  an   immen  .....  ireuhition.  and  exerted 
influence  both  in  the  I'.  S.  and   in   Kngland.     (See.  /.,/,„ 
I',,,/,/,  ih,   .v,,,-,/  if  Ut   I.  If,,  i,  ,1,1  mainly  >„/  kimttlf, 
York,  ISVIi,  edited  by  KCv.  John  E.  Todd.)' 

Todd  (Joiix  lii.Aiu  SMITH),  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky..  Apr. 
I,  IMI:   gra.luated  at  the   D.  B.  Military    \eadcnn    I  -O7  ; 
served  during  the  Florida  and   .Moxi.-aii'  «•,!-.  iimi   -iib-r 
qut'Htly  on  frontier  duty  till  ls;,li;   re.-igm-d  a, 
trader  with  the  Indians   in    Dakota  ;   delegate   h,  Co. 
1861-65;    during  the  civil  war  was  brigadi,  ,  ^cm-nil  of 
volunteers,  and  commanded  the  Cth  division  of  ilie  army 
in  Tennessee;  was  Speaker  of  the   1  .....  se  in   the  Dakota 
legislature    1867-69,  governor    |M'.'.I-71.   and    one   of  the 
founders  of  Yankton,  where  he  d.  Jan.  5,  \*~'l. 

Todd  (ROBERT  BEXTI.EY),  M.  D.,  brother  of  James 
Henthorne,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1809:  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  settled  as  a  physician  in  London 
1831  ;  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  ;  beenine  pro! 
of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  King's  Colic..-,.  IV;T:  t,,,,k 
a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of  King's  College  Hospital 
1839,  and  was  professor  of  clinical  medicine  there  until  his 
death,  at  London  Jnn.  30,  1860.  He  was  joint  c.litor  (with 
Dr.  Grant)  of  The  Cyclop/cilia  of  Anatomy  „»,/  7  '/,,/»  /'<,/<«/!/ 
(5  vols.,  1836-59),  joint  author  with  Dr.  William  Bowman  ,,'f 
The  Phytfologicnl  Anatomy  ami  /'In/*/,,/,,,/!/  ,,/  Mnn  (2  voU., 
1845-56),  and  author,  besides  other  professional  works, 
of  three  series  of  Clinical  Lecturet  (1854-60),  of  which  a 
new  edition  was  prepared  (I860)  by  his  eminent  pupil.  Dr. 
Lionel  Smith  Beale,  who  has  written  a  memoir  of  his  life. 

Todd  (THOMAS),  b.  in  King  and  Queen's  co.,  Va.,  Jan. 
23,1765;  received  a  good  English  education  ;  wasasoldier 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
1786;  became  a  lawyer  at  Danville;  was  several  years 
clerk  of  the  district  court,  and  subsequently  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  of  which  he  was  judge  1801-08;  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  Kentucky  1806-07,  nnd  a  justice  of  the  1'.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  from  Mar.  3,  1807,  to  his  death,  Feb.  7,  1826. 

Todd  Creek,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Xcb.    P.  542. 

Todhnnter  (ISAAC),  b.  at  Rye,  England,  in  1820; 
graduated  in  1848  as  senior  wrangler  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow,  tutor,  and  principal 
mathematical  lecturer.  Author  of  a  series  of  textbooks  in 
calculus  and  the  higher  mathematics,  of  a  Hintory  of  the 
Mathematical  Theories  of  Attraction  and  the  r'ifjnre  of  the 
Earth.  (2  vols.,  1873),  and  of  a  monograph  on  the  literary 
productions  of  Prof.  Whewell  (2  vols.,  1874). 

To'di  [anc.  Tader,  TWfi-rwm],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Perugia,  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Tiber,  not 
far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Naja  with  that  river,  about 
30  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Perugia.  This  was  an  ancient 
Italic  city,  and  the  innermost  of  its  three  ruinous  walls  is 
still  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Cyclopean  or  Etruscan  con- 
struction. Portions  of  a  temple  and  other  fragments  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Roman  era  may  still  be  seen. 
The  Gothic  cathedral  contains  good  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagna, 
etc.,  but  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  It  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Bra- 
mante,  and  by  many  thought  to  be  his  masterpiece.  This 
church  is  characterized  by  connoisseurs  as  *'  one  of  the 
most  perfect  structures  in  Italy."  The  city  of  Todi  was  not 
without  importance  in  Italian  median-al  history,  but  there 
is  little  life  or  industry  of  any  kind  in  the  modern  town. 
P.  14,934. 

Tod'idte  [from   7Wri«—  Latinized  form  of  «n  Indian 
name—  the  designation  of  one  of  the  genera],  a  family 
birds  peculiar  to  the  tropical  regions  of  America. 
resemble  in  physiognomy  and  form  the  Aloedinidn-  (I 
fishers),  to  which  they  are  allied:  the  bill  is  moderately 
long  (at  least  as  long  as  the  head)  and  much  depress. 
with  the  tip  rounded  or  pointed  ;  the  nostrils  are  sublateral 
near  the  base,  and  open;  the  wings  short  and  ronn.le 
the  tail  rather  short;  the  tarsi  quite  slender  and  long;  I 
three  in  front  and  one  behind,  all  well  developed  :  and 
anterior  "syndactylous  "—'.  ..united  by  their  firs  . 
claws  short  and  well  curved.     In  most  details 
of  the  skeleton  and  other  parts,  so  far  as  «»'';"»*'. 
resemble  the  Momotid*  and  Aleedimd*  and  belong 
same  great  group  (or  super-fannly    of  Coccygomorpha-. 
They  dwell  mostly  in  damp  places  in  South  and  Central 
America   and   the  West  Indian  islands.     Except  in  the 
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breeding  season,  they  remain  generally  single  and  alone. 
When  nt  rest  they  fit"  in  acrouchcd  manner  on  the  branches, 
with  the  head  drawn  in  between  the  shoulders,  and  are  so 
dull  and  stupid  that  they  are  easily  approached  sufficiently 
near  to  be  caught  with  the  hand."  (Gray.)  They  are 
nevertheless  sufficiently  spry  to  readily  cutch  insects  that 
come  near  thorn.  They  are  said  to  make  their  nest  gen- 
erally in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  to  lay  about  three  or  ! 
four  eggs.  Five  species  are  recognized  by  Sharpc.  the 
latest  monographer  of  the  group.  (Ibis,  1874,  pp.  344- 
355.)  Their  characteristics  and  relations  have  been  best 
discussed  by  Maru  (I'rac.  Zool.  ,SW.  London,  1872,  pp. 
OG4-GSO),  and  to  this  reference  must  be  made  for  a  full 
exposition  of  the  characters  of  the  family. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tod'leben  (FRANZ  EDITARD),  b.  at  Mitau,  Courland, 

May  8,  1818;  educated  in  the  schools  at  Riga  and  at  the 
school  of  engineering  at  St.  Petersburg;  served  in  the  Cau- 
casus against  Schamyl  1848-51 ;  was  distinguished  in  the 
campaign  on  the  Danube  1S53-54,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  war  in  the  latter  year  was  ordered  to  Sevas- 
topol on  the  invasion  of  the  allies.  To  his  genius  in  de- 
veloping the  inchoate  works  and  in  improvising  defensive 
expedients  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  is  attrib- 
uted the  so  long  successful  defence  by  which  the  place 
resisted  for  nearly  a  year  (349  days)  tho  efforts  of  the 
allied  armies.  (See  SEVASTOPOL.)  Within  the  course  of  a 
year  he  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  captain  through  suc- 
cessive grades  to  be  major-general,  and  was  also  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  A.  D.  C.  general  to  H.  T.  M.  the 
emperor.  Besides  other  honors,  that  of  the  decoration  of 
the  third  class  of  the  order  of  St.  George  was  conferred 
on  him — a  distinction  only  bestowed  for  services  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  brilliant  character.  He  was  subse- 
quently entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Nikolaief  and  Cron- 
stadt.  In  1869  he  attained  the  grade  of  general  (of  engi- 
neers). As  "adjoint"  to  the  inspector-general  of  en- 
gineers in  Russia  (the  grand  duke  Nicholas),  Gen.  Todle- 
ben exercises  lie  facto  the  functions  of  that  office.  Aside 
from  his  eminent  military  distinction,  he  commands  esteem 
for  his  high  personal  character  and  affable  manners.  His 
important  work  (using  the  French  title),  Defence  de  Sevas- 
topol, Oitvraye  rediye  sous  la  direction  de  Lieutenant-General 
E.  de  Todltben,  etc.,  etc.,  in  2  4to  vols.,  with  elaborate 
maps,  appeared  (1863-70)  simultaneously  in  the  Russian, 
French,  and  German  languages  :  it  was  drawn  up  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Russian  government,  with  full  access 
to  the  archives,  and  after  French  and  English  special 
works  relating  to  the  siege  had  appeared,  and  after  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  localities,  designed  to  rectify  dis- 
crepancies in  tho  various  accounts.  Though  commenced 
in  virtue  of  his  position  as  chief  of  engineers  as  a  redac- 
tion of  the  "journal  of  the  defence,"  the  author  states  that 
"a  more  thorough  study  of  the  matter  confirmed  in  me 
this  conviction,  that  any  purely  technical  description  of 
the  operations  of  siege  and  defence  of  places,  if  not  accom- 
panied by  the  detailed  narrative  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  arms  (i.  e.  infantry  and  artillery),  must  be  utterly  in- 
adequate to  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  progress  (marche) 
of  the  attack  or  of  that  of  the  defence.  Just  as  the  art  of 
the  engineer  is  closely  associated  with  the  science  of  the 
artillerist  and  of  the  tactician,  so  also  the  success  of  the 
defence  through  the  engineer  depends  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  power  and  on  the  materiel  of  the  artillery,  on  tho  cha- 
racter of  the  weapons  of  the  infantry,  and  especially  on 
the  aptitude  of  the  troops  for  the  combat."  Among  the  im- 
portant "conclusions"  Gen.  Todleben  draws  from  the  siege 
is  the  following :  "  Many  military  men  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  showed  conclusively 
that  it  is  useless  in  time  of  peace  to  expend  immense  sums 
in  the  construction  of  permanent  fortifications:  ...  (Ac 
ilij'fiit'c  of  Sebastopol  has  proved  directly  the  reverse" — a 
conclusion  confirmed  by  Marshal  McNicl,  and  illustrated 
by  Gen.  Todleben  by  various  arguments  drawn  from  the 
actual  facts.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Tody.     See  TODID.E. 

Toe  River,  tp.,  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  619. 

Tola  n;i.     See  AQPA  TOFANA. 

To'ga  [Lat.],  the  distinctive  garment  of  the  Roman 
citizen,  was  of  probable  Etruscan  origin.  The  youth  wore 
it  in  the  form  called  toga  prxtexta,  and  not  till  they  came 
of  age  could  they  put  on  the  toya  rfritfs,  or  manly  gown. 
It  was  a  loose  and  ample  long  cloak,  not  much  worn  by 
rustics  and  artisans,  and  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  almost 
distinctive  of  the  upper  classes. 

Togrul  Beg.     See  SELJOOKS. 

Tokat',  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor,  20  miles 
S.  of  the  Black  Sea.  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  among 
vineclad  hills  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  but  it  is  meanly  i 


built,  and  although  the  neighborhood  contains  rich  marble- 
quarries,  most  of  its  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  or 
even  of  mud,  and  huddled  together  in  dirt  and  confusion. 
It  was  formerly  the  entrepot  of  an  important  transit-trade, 
but  the  route  of  the  traffic  has  changed  of  late,  going  now 
by  Trebizond,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city 
has  greatly  declined.  It  has  some  dyeworks  and  manufac- 
tures of  silks  and  copperware,  the  copper  ore  from  the 
mines  of  Diabekir  being  brought  hither  on  camels  for 
smelting.  P.  45,000,  partly  Turks  and  partly  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Tartars,  and  Jews. 

Tokay',  small  town  of  North-eastern  Hungary,  county 
of  Zcmplin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  at  tho  influx 
of  the  Bodrog,  is  famous  as  the  entrepot  of  the  celebrated 
Tokay  wines,  which  are  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  P. 
5012. 

Tokay  Wines.    See  WINE. 

Tokio,or  Tokei,  the  new  name  of  Yedo.  See  JAPAN, 
by  C.  LANMAN. 

To'Iand  (JOHN),  b.  near  Redeastle,  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land, Nov.  30, 1669,  of  Roman  Catholic  parents ;  was  original- 
ly called  JANUS  JIINIUS,  but  changed  his  name  while  at  school 
at  Rcdcastle,  where  he  also  became  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  some  dissenters  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow  1687;  removed  to  that  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  M.  A.  1690  ;  studied  theology  two  years 
at  Leyden,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  dissenting  minister; 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Leibnitz  and  other  eminent  men  ; 
resided  several  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  prepared  his  first  work,  Christian- 
ity not  Mysterious  (London,  1696;  2d ed.,  Amsterdam,  1702), 
which  made  a  great  sensation,  was  censured  by  convocation, 
replied  to  by  Stillingfleet  and  many  others,  and  burnt  by  tho 
hangman  at  Dublin  by  order  of  the  Irish  Parliament  .Sept. 
11,  1697  ;  the  author  being  then  in  that  city,  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  published  an  Apology  for  Mr.  Tnl'md 
(1097);  went  to  Amsterdam ;  published  there  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Milton's  Works,  Jlisto, -ii-nl.  l'o/itii:al,  and  J/ <'*••>  /- 
laneous,  with  a  Life  (3  vols.  fol.,  1697-98),  in  which  he  made 
an  indirect  attack  on  the  Gospels,  which  was  replied  to  by 
Dr.  Blackall  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; wrote  a  rejoinder  entitled  AmyHtor,  or  a  Defence  of 
Milton's  Life  (1699),  which  occasioned  a  polemic  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  and  others;  turned  his  attention  to  politics; 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Anglia  Libera  (1701 )  in  favor  of 
the  succession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  which  procured 
him  the  favor  of  the  princess  Sophia  at  the  court  of  Han- 
over, and  employment  in  a  quasi-diplomatic  capacity  at 
Berlin  and  other  German  courts;  held  a  theological  discus- 
sion with  Beausobrc;  returned  to  England  and  published 
Vindiciirs  Liberins  (1702),  a  new  defence  of  his  first  book, 
in  which  he  asserted  his  claim  to  be  "a  true  Christian" 
and  "a  good  Churchman,"  but  in  his  tiiieiaianism  truly 
Stated  (1705)  avowed  himself  a  pantheist;  in  1704  pub- 
lished Letters  to  Serena  (that  is,  the  queen  of  Prussia);  re- 
sided abroad  in  the  employ  of  Harley  1707-10,  and  was 
subsequently  a  voluminous  pamphleteer  in  London.  IX  at 
Putney  Mar.  11,  1722.  Among  his  numerous  works  were 
State  Anatomy  of  Great  Britain  (1714),  Nazarenus,  or  Jew- 
ish, Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Christianity,  containing  the  His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  Gospel  of  Barnabas,  etc.  (1718),  Ttli-n- 
t/i/mns  (four  treatises,  1720),  and  a  Life  of  Scrvetus  (1724). 
A  biography  appeared  in  1722,  and  a  collection  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous pieces,  with  a  memoir,  was  published  in  1726  by 
Peter  dcs  Maizeaux  (again  in  1747). 

Tole'do,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Spain,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  an  immense 
granite  rock  at  an  elevation  of  2400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  Tagus,  toward 
which  the  rock  presents  steep  and  abrupt  sides,  while  on 
the  fourth  side,  where  the  ground  slopes  gently,  it  is  de- 
fended by  two  walls — an  inner  wall  built  by  the  Goths  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  an  outer  built  by  Alfonso  VI.  in 
1 109 — both  profusely  adorned  with  towers  and  gates.  From 
467  to  714  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Goths,  from  714  to  1085 
that  of  the  Moors,  and  after  1085  it  was  the  residence  and 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Castile.  Its  most  remarkable  edi- 
fice is  the  cathedral,  the  metropolitan  church  of  Spain,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  church  buildings  in  the  world, 
founded  in  587,  404  feet  long,  204  feet  wide,  and  in  its  chief 
nave  almost  overloaded  with  sculpture.  Besides  the  cathe- 
dral, the  city  contains  26  other  churches,  37  monasteries, 
a  splendid  though  never  completed  royal  palace,  and  other 
architectural  monuments ;  but  its  general  aspect  is  gloomy, 
and  almost  desolate.  The  splendor  has  become  sepulchral ; 
an  air  of  decay  has  crept  in ;  the  place,  which  once  con- 
tained about  200,0110  people,  is  now  inhabited  by  only 
20,000.  Its  once  flourishing  industry  has  also  died  out. 
the  oply  two  branches  still  alive  being  the  manufactures 
of  sword-blades  and  confectionery;  but  Toledan  blades 
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ami  Tolcdan  marzipan  arc  still  exported  to  every  country 
in  Kurope. 

Toledo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Taina  co.,  la.,  on  Toledo 
nii'l  North-western  branch  of  Chicago  and  North-western 
R.  11.,  has  S  chiitvhcs,  good  schools,  2  bank?,  1  newspaper, 
2  elevators,  and  2  grain-warehouses.  P.  of  V.  888;  (it  lp. 
jjjy.  JAMKS  B.  HKIHIK,  Ku.  "  CIIBOXICLK." 

Toledo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chase  co.,  Kan.  P.  368. 
Toledo,  city,  cap.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.,  on  the  bank  of 
Mauince  Kiver,  U  miles  above  its  junction  with  Lake  Eric. 
Incorporated  in  1836  on  the  union  of  the  two  villages  of 
Fort  Lawrence  anil  Vistula,  the  Itraggling  settlement  then 
iiiiMbcring  less  than  1000  souls,  it  has  increased  to  a  city 
with  a  pop.  "f  ti". ("Ml  in  1876.  This  development  has  re- 
sulted, first,  from  remarkable  natural  and  acquired  advan- 
tages as  a  collecting,  shipping,  and  distributing  point;  I 
and,  second,  from  the  energetic  and  enterprising  character 
of  I  ho  people  who  have  directed  her  industries  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Besides  her  intimate  connection  with 
the  great  inland  lake-navigation  of  the  North-west,  Toledo 
is  the  terminus  of  \Vubash  and  Erie  and  Miami  canals. 
Her  railroad  system  includes  13  working  lines,  4  of  which 
have  independent  Kastcrn  connections,  while  the  two  new 
roads  to  bo  completed  in  1876  will  bring  to  the  city  the 
TftSl  coal-deposits  of  South-eastern  and  Central  Ohio. 
Her  narrow-gauge  lines  number  2  completed  and  2  pro- 
jc  -ted  roads  ;  7  lines  of  horse  railway  intersect  her  streets. 
Tin'  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  board  of  aldermen,  and 
council,  and  patrolled  by  a  police  force  of  50  men.  It  has 
a  central  station-house  costing  $72,000,  and  a  house  of 
refuge  and  correction  capable  of  containing  150  youth. 
The  property  of  the  city  is  protected  by  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, distributed  among  9  engine-houses,  equipping  6 
steam  fire-engines,  and  controlled  by  a  complete  fire-alarm 
telegraph  system.  To  this  is  added  an  extensive  system 
of  waterworks  on  the  standpipo  plan,  having  46J  miles 
of  pipes,  the  whole  having  been  established  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000.  The  educational  interests  of  Toledo  are  rep- 
resented by  25  public  and  12  parochial  schools,  a  univer- 
sity of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  a  free  public  library 
of  10,000  vols.  She  has  3  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  14 
weekly  newspapers,  and  semi-monthly  publications.  Fifty 
churches  minister  to  her  spiritual  needs,  while  106  soci- 
eties— including  3  hospitals,  3  orphans'  homes,  a  home  for 
friendless  women,  and  an  industrial  school  for  children- 
are  effectively  organized  for  charitable,  benevolent,  and 
miscellaneous  purposes.  Twenty  hotels  provide  for  travel- 
lers :  6  national, .'!  savings,  and  3  private  banks  are  in  active 
operation,  and  arc  supplemented  by  6  building  loan  asso- 
ciations. The  jobbing  trade  in  all  its  branches  is  an  im- 
portant and  steadily-increasing  element  of  Toledo's  pros- 
perity, and  her  numerous  wholesale  firms  are  dealers  in 
book's  and  stationery,  crockery,  cutlery,  drugs,  dry  goods, 
notions,  furnishing  goods,  groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  hard- 
ware, hats  and  caps,  lumber  and  hard  woods,  wines,  liquors, 
etc.  Many  of  her  leading  houses  now  import  goods  directly 
from  Europe.  The  extensive  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  city  are  headed  by  the  largest  wagon-works  in  the 
country,  and  embrace  14  planing-mills,  7  manufactories 
of  sash  and  blinds,  4  moulding-factories,  3  pump-factories, 
and  other  establishments  devoted  to  bridge  and  boat  build- 
ing, carriage-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
cabinet  ware,  bent-work,  etc. ;  1  furnace,  6  foundries,  1  car- 
wheel  factory,  1  for  the  casting  of  ploughs,  4  for  boiler- 
making,  5  for  the  building  of  steam-engines,  and  1  for  the 
construction  of  mowers  and  reapers.  The  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  di- 
versified. The  Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  numbering  60 
life  members,  holds  daily  sessions;  11  elevators  have  been 
erected,  with  a  capacity  of  4,175,000  bushels,  the  largest 
having  a  storage  for  1,500,000  bushel?.  The  lake  marine 
numbers  78  vessels.  Toledo  received  during  1875,  for  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  West  and  South,  92,946,379  feet  of 
lumber,  15,390,000  lath,  and  16,303,000  shingles.  There  were 
shipped  by  lake  and  railway  during  the  same  time  to  East- 
ern and  foreign  markets,  740,758  barrels  of  flour,  6,709,686 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  14,928,589  bushels  of  corn.  P.  in  1870, 
31,584.  J.  P.  JONES,  PROPRIETOR  "  TOLEDO  BLADE." 

Toledo  War,  The,  was  a  strife  which  almost  reached 
bloodshed  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  in  regard  to  their  dividing-line.  In  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  N. 
W.  of  the  Ohio  River,  Congress  granted  certain  rights  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  form 
one  or  two  States  "  in  that  part  of  said  Territory  lying  N. 
of  an  E.  and  W.  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan."  In  the  act  of  1802  for  the 
admission  of  Ohio  as  a  State  the  same  line  is  described  as 
its  northern  boundary,  but  the  people  specified  a  more 
northerly  line  in  their  State  constitution.  The  only  data 


then  extant  as  to  the  position  of  Lake  Michigan  was  a 
map  published  by  Mitchell  in  1755,  on  whi.-li  tin  ••  -oiith- 
erly  bend  or  extreme"  of  that  lake  is  shown  at  II.'0  '.','>'  N. 
hit.  Its  true  location  is  41°  37'  19",  or  nearly  64  miles  8. 
of  what  Mitchell  represented.  Had  his  map  been  cor 
the  boundary-line  would  have  passed  due  W.  frmu  the 
mouth  of  Detroit  River.  In  l*o;i,  Mi.-higim  Territory  was 
organized,  the  boundary  being  detiin-d  :n  'i-onllng  to  the  or- 
dinance of  1787;  but  when  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois were  subsequently  organized,  tin-  I.  mn  l:m  iri 
norcd,  and  they  stretched  N.  of  it.  The  difference  between 
the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  constitution  of  Ohio  in  regard 
to  her  northern  boundary  caused  that  State  to  apply  for  a 
survey  of  the  same.  Congress  ordered  a  survey  in  1812, 
but  it  was  not  made  until  1817.  The  line  then  run  was 
called  the  "  Harris  line;"  one  run  aeeording  to  the  words 
of  the  act  was  called  the  "  Fulton  line."  The  former  Is 
the  present  boundary,  while  the  latter  intersects  Lake  Erie 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Maumec  River,  and  includes  within 
Michigan  the  important  city  of  Toledo.  This  city,  a«  the 
outlet  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  was  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord, and  gave  its  name  to  the  "  war."  While  measure* 
wore  in  progress  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  which  author- 
ized such  a  measure  when  her  free  population  should 
reach  60,000  (it  having  been  asceitaincd  in  |s::i  to  be 
87,273),  the  legislature  of  Ohio  (Feb.  23,  1835)  passed 
an  act  to  organize  the  disputed  tract  of  about  650  n\.  m. 
into  townships,  and  provided  for  a  resurvey  of  the  "  Harris 
line."  Up  to  this  time,  Michigan  Territory  had  held  un- 
disputed possession  as  far  S.  as  the  "  Fulton  line,"  and  all 
the  local  officers  had  been  amenable  to  Michigan.  Her  au- 
thorities being  informed  of  the  contemplated  encroachment, 
on  Feb.  12,  1835,  passed  an  act  to  prevent  any  foreign 
jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory,  in  which  it 
was  made  a  penal  offence  to  exercise  any  official  functions 
within  her  borders  save  those  derived  from  the  government 
of  the  U.  S.  or  of  the  Territory.  It  being  understood  that 
Michigan  would  resist  both  the  resurvcy  of  the  "  Harris 
line"  and  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  Ohio  over  the 
disputed  tract,  Gov.  Robert  Lucas  of  Ohio  called  out  the 
militia  to  protect  his  surveyor,  and  Acting  Gov.  Stevens  T. 
Mason  of  Michigan  summoned  his  militia  to  assist  the  civil 
authorities  in  repelling  the  expected  invasion.  Both  State 
and  Territory  made  urgent  appeals  to  Prcs.  Jackson  to  sup- 
port their  respective  claims.  He  referred  the  matter  to 
Attorney-General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  wrote  an  opinion  favor- 
able to  Michigan.  The  President  took  no  action  save  to 
send  three  commissioners  for  effecting  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, if  possible  ;  but  as  neither  party  would  yield  a  hair's 
breadth,  this  peace  commission  failed.  The  attempt  by 
Ohio  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed  tract  led  to 
several  squabbles  and  the  arrest  of  officers  from  Ohio  and 
their  sympathizers  by  the  authorities  of  Michigan.  The 
rival  governors  directed  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  law 
which  followed  these  disturbances.  On  Sept.  6,  1  835,  Acting 
Gov.  Mason  assumed  command  of  the  militia  en  runir  for 
Toledo  to  prevent  the  organization  of  Wood  county  by  the 
Ohio  authorities,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Toledo  Sept.  7. 
Although  the  Michigan  militia  occupied  the  town,  a  de- 
tachment of  Ohio  forces,  accompanying  the  proper  officers, 
entered  at  3  o'clock  A.  M.,  and,  having  gone  stealthily 
through  the  formalities,  withdrew.  Ohio  having  gained  her 
point,  the  militia  on  both  sides  were  disbanded.  Orders  to 
supersede  Acting  Gov.  Mason,  on  account  of  his  zeal  and 
nerve  in  the  cause  of  Michigan,  were  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent Aug.  29,  1835.  After  a  sharp  debate  in  Congress, 
Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  act  of  June  15, 
1836,  on  condition  of  her  acceptance  of  the  "  Harris  line. 


, 

At  the  same  time  she  received  the  addition  of  the  territory 
kn  ninsula  from  Wisconsin.     She  thus 

ex 


nown  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  from  Wisconsin.     She  thus 
xchanged  a  strip  of  farming  land  for  one  of  the  ncli 
mineral  regions  of  the  world.     A  convention  of  ****•**• 
called  to  consider  this  proposition  on  Sent.  26,  18 
jected  it  by  28  yeas  to  21  nays.     A  second  conventio 
delegates,  called  without  authority  of  law  by  the  Demi 
cratie  county  committee  of  Wayne  county,  was  elected.  »n 
gave  its  full  assent  (Dec.  14,  1836)  to  the  above  conditions. 
Its  authority  being  recognized  at  Washington,  MteUfU 
came  into  the  Union  as  a  State  Jan   26.  IS.i,    under  her 
constitution  framed  and  adopted  in  18.O. 

°  •  b» 


war"  cost  the  poor  pioneers  of  that  region  »»^»°  •  b» 
by  voting  to  become  a  State  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1837,  M 
saved  her  share  of  the  surplus  revenue  then  d..  tnlmted  1 
the  general  government,  and  the  5  percent,  on  the  rate  .of 
pubHc  lands  within  her  borders  amounting  tc 
more.     So  the  "  submissionists  "  had  •" 


Tolenti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Macerate,  on  an 
delated  b'nk  of  the  Chienti,  which  is  here  crossed  by  » 
solid  slone  bridge  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Of 
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TOLERATION— TOLU  BALSAM. 


the  several  churches,  the  most  venerated  by  the  inhabitants 
is  that  of  Sun  Nicola,  the  miracle-working  patron  of  the 
city,  who  was  buried  here  in  1310.  There  is  considerable 
traffic  and  manufacturing  industry  in  this  town,  iron-foun- 
dries, woollen-mills,  tanneries,  etc.,  being  in  active  opera- 
tion. Tolentino  stands  near  the  site  of  an  early  Greek  set- 
tlement, afterward  superseded  by  a  Roman  colony,  which 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Northern  invaders.  The  pres- 
ent town,  which  rose  up  during  the  Middle  Ages,  enjoyed 
a  popular  government  for  a  long  period,  though  it  did  not 
escape  the  disorder  of  the  times.  It  is  now  chiefly  known 
as  the  place  in  which  was  concluded  (in  1797)  the  celebrated 
peace  between  Pope  Pius  VI.  and  Gen.  Bonaparte  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  French  republic.  It  was  also  near  Tolen- 
tino that  Murat  suffered  a  defeat  by  the  Austrians  (1815) 
which  cost  him  his  throne,  and  eventually  his  life.  P. 
11,229. 

Tolera'tion  [Lat.  tola-are,  to  "endure"]  denotes  the 
endurance  of  something  which  is  not  wholly  liked,  espe- 
cially of  religious  opinions  or  worship  contrary  to  the  re- 
ligion established  by  law.  The  ancient  heathen  states  were 
little  called  to  the  exorcise  of  this  quality,  because  their  re- 
ligions consisted  in  forms  chiefly,  while  doctrine  was  vague 
and  unformulatcd.  Yet  at  Athens  asebeia,  or  want  of  due 
veneration  to  the  gods,  was  a  punishable  offence  in  various 
shapes ;  it  was  on  accusation  of  this  offence  that  the  most 
religious  Greek,  Socrates,  suffered  death.  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans punished  novel  rites,  especially  secret  ones,  until 
under  the  emperors  of  Rome  so  many  new  religions  rushed 
into  the  western  parts  of  the  empire  that  they  could  not  be 
repressed.  In  the  Jewish  system  nothing  but  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  without  images  was  endured  at  all.  The  plan 
was  much  the  same  when  Christianity  became  the  religion 
of  the  empire;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  nothing  was  toler- 
ated that  deviated,  in  faith  or  form,  from  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church.  Protestantism,  by  its  free  thought  and 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  paved  the  way 
for  a  multitude  of  minor  differences  of  opinions ;  and  yet 
where  the  prince,  as  representing  the  people,  set  up  an  es- 
tablished Church,  all  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it  under 
severe  penalties.  These  penalties  contributed  to  make  the 
Established  Church  in  England  so  odious  that,  with  the  help 
of  political  allies,  the  dissentients  from  the  Church  over- 
turned both  Church  and  State,  and  settled  everything  on  a 
new  basis.  After  the  Restoration  everything  went  back  to  its 
old  order,  but  the  dissenters  were  now  an  important  third 
party  in  the  state,  which  must  not  be  forced  to  ally  itself 
with  the  court  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  order  to  secure  its 
own  religious  liberties.  The  harsher  restrictions  on  Prot- 
estant religious  worship  other  than  that  of  the  Established 
Church  were  removed  by  the  Toleration  act  of  1  Wm.  and 
Mary,  which,  however,  was  arbitrary,  unequal,  and  unsys- 
tematic in  its  provisions.  (See  Maeaulay's  criticisms  on 
it  in  his  History,  iii.  86,  and  onward.)  It  removed  no  dis- 
abilities and  repealed  no  penalties  of  the  earlier  legislation 
against  the  nonconformists.  An  Independent  who  could 
accept  all  but  five  or  six  of  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  still  subject  to  the  persecuting  laws,  but  a 
Quaker  who  rejected  the  Eucharist  could  preach  without 
making  any  declaration  of  his  faith.  (Macaulay,  H.  «.) 
This  law,  however,  as  an  entering  wedge,  was  a  great  gain 
for  religious  liberty.  The  unpersecuting  but  indifferent 
eighteenth  century  went  considerably  further.  Warburton's 
work  on  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  or  the 
ffecesiity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  a  Test- 
law  Demonstrated,  first  published  in  1736,  shows  the  posi- 
tion that  a  firm  Churchman,  who  was  yet  an  enemy  of  per- 
secution, could  take  on  this  subject.  His  doctrine  is  that 
the  care  of  civil  society  extends  only  to  the  body  and  its 
concerns,  and  the  care  of  religion  to  the  soul.  The  civil 
magistrate,  if  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  religion 
for  civil  society,  must  seek  some  union  or  alliance  with  a 
Church,  and,  if  there  are  several  claiming  to  be  such,  with 
that  one  which  is  the  largest,  and  so  the  best  fitted  to  se- 
cure the  ends  of  the  alliance.  "When  the  Church,"  he 
says,  "loses  its  superiority  of  extent  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  alliance  becomes  void."  After  discussing  the 
motives  for  such  alliance — from  which  he  excludes  alto- 
gether the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  engage  the 
State  to  use  force  on  behalf  of  the  establishment,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
according  to  his  own  conscience — he  considers  the  terms 
of  tho  alliance,  which,  although  a  very  important  part  of 
the  treatise,  does  not  concern  us  here.  He  then  shows  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  best  fitted  for  such  an  alliance  with 
tho  state,  and  the  English  establishment  is  the  most  perfect 
of  all.  His  last  argument  is  spent  on  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  a  test-law,  or  of  such  a  law  as  shall  keep  out 
from  offices  of  trust  under  the  State  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Church  by  law  established. 

The  argument  of  Warburton  being  based  on  the  prin- 


ciple that  the  care  of  the  state  ends  with  the  body  mid 
gomls,  and  that  the  true  end  for  which  religion  is  eslatj- 
lished  is  not  to  provide  for  the  true  faith,  but  for  civil 
utility,  gave  a  platform  for  a  certain  kind  of  toleration  on 
the  most  earthly  grounds.  A  defence  for  the  abolition  of 
all  laws  imposing  tests  would  be  that  they  conflict  with 
personal  rights,  that  there  is  no  possibility  in  any  such  way 
of  producing  a  harmony  of  opinions  in  society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  alienating  from 
the  state  those  who,  while  otherwise  competent,  cannot  hold 
ollu-e  on  account  of  their  religious  scruples. 

In  modern  times  toleration  has  disappeared  from  most 
Protestant  and  some  Roman  Catholic  countries,  in  order 
to  give  place  to  entire  religious  equality  of  all  sects  and 
eligibility  to  office  of  all  persons  of  every  confession. 
Toleration  is  the  intermediate  state  between  persecution 
for  opinion's  sake  and  separation  of  State  from  Church. 

T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Toll  [Ang.-Rax.],  the  duty  imposed  on  travellers  and 
goods  passing  along  public  roads,  rivers,  bridges,  etc.  In 
the  later  Middle  Ages  it  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the 
revenues  of  a  monarch,  but  exercised  a  very  bad  influence 
on  the  free  development  of  trade  and  traffic.  Thus,  heavy 
tolls  were  levied  on  the  Rhine  by  the  German  emperor  and 
other  minor  German  princes;  on  the  Elbe  and  in  the 
Sound  by  the  Danish  kings,  etc.  This  form  of  toll  has 
now  been  entirely  abolished. 

Tol'land,  county  of  N.  E.  Connecticut,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts,  drained  by  Willimantic  and  Hop  rivers, 
and  intersected  by  several  railroads.  Surface  in  the  W, 
part  level  and  fertile,  in  the  E.  part  hilly  and  unproduc- 
tive. There  are  numerous  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  silk  goods,  of  shoddy,  hosiery,  leather  belting  and 
hose,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  boxes,  machinery,  and 
iron  castings,  bleaching  and  dyeing  establishments,  and 
flour-mills.  There  are  many  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  and 
dairy  products.  Cap.  Tolland.  Area,  440  sq.  in.  P. 
22,000. 

Tolland)  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  on 
New  London  Northern  R.  R.  P.  1216. 

Tolland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hatnpden  co.,  Mass.     P.  500. 

Tol'lens  (HEXDRIK  CORSELISZOON).  b.  at  Rotterdam 
Sept.  24,  1780;  was  educated  for  mercantile  business,  but 
devoted  himself  to  poetry;  published  in  1802  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  won  in  1804  the  second  ("Licr/.ang  op 
Hugo  de  Groot"),  and  in  1806  the  first  prize  ("Egniond 
en  Hoorne")  of  the  Academy  of  Amsterdam.  Of  his 
dramas,  the  most  remarkable  are  De  Hoekschen  en  A~«f>rl- 
jaauwechen  and  Andromache;  of  his  epics,  De  Ove>-u-in- 
terinff  der  Hollanders  op  Nova  Zenibla  :  of  his  lyrics,  his 
patriotic  songs,  Wnpenkreet  and  Vnti'i-lnnilixrli  Kriigelied, 
His  Gezamentlijke  Dichtiverlcen  (8  vols.)  were  published 
1855-57.  D.  at  Ryswiek  Oct.  21,  1856. 

Tol'na,  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Danube, 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  potash,  tiles,  and  spirits,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  saffron,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  P.  6852. 

Tolo'no,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.  P.  of  v. 
777;  of  tp.  1413. 

Tolo'sa,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Guipuzcon,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Orria  and  Araxcs,  has  important 
manufactures  of  paper  and  arms.  P.  7639. 

Tol'tecs,  an  ancient  Indian  nation  of  the  Mexican 
table-land,  so  called  from  their  capital.  Tula,  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  same  name  in  the  present  state  of  Hidalgn, 
about  50  miles  N.  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  According  to 
tradition,  they  had  settled  there  about  the  seventh  century, 
and  long  lists  of  their  emperors  and  accounts  of  their  w:irs 
have  been  given  by  several  writers,  though  but  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  upon  such  data.  In  the  period  preced- 
ing the  advent  of  the  Aztecs  and  other  Xahuatl  tribes  the 
Toltecs  are  represented  as  having  exercised  supremacy 
over  a  vast  region,  but  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Chichimecs,  and  to  have  emigrated  in  great  numbers 
to  Guatemala,  where  they  arc  supposed  to  have  founded 
the  Quiche  empire.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  there 
were  no  pure  Toltecs  remaining  in  Mexico,  but  the  prin- 
cipal monuments  of  Mexican  architecture,  as  well  as  their 
hieroglyphics,  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of  me- 
chanics, and  their  civilization  generally,  were  ascribed  to 
tho  half-mythical  Toltees.  Modern  researches  do  not  dis- 
cover any  confirmation  of  these  legends  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tula. 

Tolu'  Balsam,  a  balsamic  juice  obtained  from  My- 
roupcriiniiii  tolw/er\imt  a  lofty  tree  of  the  natural  order  Le- 
guminosw,  growing  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  The 
tree  averages  seventy  feet  in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk 
rising  forty  feet  without  branching.  The  balsam  is  oh- 
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tained  by  shishing  the  bark  of  the  stem  through  to  the 
wood  in  many  place-,  and  allowing  the  juice  which  spon- 

tat usly  exudes  to  collect  in  small  calaba-h.  -  i;  \c.|  to  the 

tree.  The  balsam  when  fresh  is  a  light-brown,  thick,  re- 
sinous substance,  but  by  keeping  concretes  into  a  solid, 
brittle  in  cold  weather,  but  easily  softened  by  slight 
warmth.  It  has  a  delicate  and  fragrant  odor,  iim-t  pet 
ceptible  when  the  balsam  is  warmed,  and  a  correspondingly 
pleasant  ta-tc.  Its  most  important  con-tituents  are  an 
amorphous  resin  and  cinnamic  acid,  lialsam  of  tolu  was 
found  in  use  by  the  natives  when  South  America  was  Ih.-t 
explore  I,  and  \vas  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  now  exported  from  .New 
(Ji-anada.  This  balsam  has  scarcely  any  medicinal  virtue, 
but  is  largely  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  ex- 
temporaneous prescriptions  to  impart  to  mixtures  its  agree- 
able odor  and  tustc.  The  officinal  preparations  of  it  are 
a  syrup  and  a  tincture,  and  it  is  an  ingredient  of  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin.  EDWARD  Ct'im.s. 

Tolu'ca,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  20  miles 
S.  W.  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  regularly  built,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  and  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  soap  and  candles.  Many  swine  are 
reared  here,  and  the  place  is  famous  for  its  hams  and  sau- 
MgM,  P.  12,000. 

Tol'uene  (  Tolanl,  Hydride  of  Benzyl,  Hydride  of  Tnlut. 
^f' thtfl- lli'itzfne),  (Cylls),  was  discovered  in  1837  by  Pelle- 
tier  and  Walter  in  the  oily  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  resins.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tolu 
balsam  and  many  resinous  bodies,  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  bcnzylic  alcohol,  and  by  heating  toluic  acid  with  lime; 
but  is  most  readily  prepared  by  collecting  the  portion  of 
coal-naphtha,  which  distills  between  212°  and  248°  F., 
agitating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  redistilling,  and  col- 
lecting the  part  that  goes  over  between  226°  and  230°  F. 
Toluene  is  the  second  member  of  the  benzene  series  of 
hydrocarbons  (see  HOMOLOGY),  as  is  shown  by  its  forma- 
tion from  monobrombenzene  by  the  action  of  methyl- 
iodide.  It  forms  a  mobile  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  0.883  at  zero 
Centigrade,  and  boils  at  230°  F.  It  is  soluble  to  some  ex- 
tent in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
and  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur,  and  many  resins.  A  largo 
number  of  substitution-products  of  toluene  are  known,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  are  those  of  chlorine  and  nitric 
acid.  J.  p.  BATTERSHALL. 

Tolu'ic  Acid  ( Toluolic  Acid,  Toluylic  Add),  (C8H802), 
an  aromatic  hoinologue  of  benzoic  acid  and  an  isomere  of 
methylie  benzoate,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  cymcne  or  xylene,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium  and 
carbonic  acid  on  bromotoluene.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  color- 
less and  tasteless.  The  fusing-point  of  the  acid  is  347°  F. ; 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  sublimes  without  decomposition, 
forming  line  needles.  When  heated  with  lime,  toluic  acid 
is  decomposed  into  TOLUENE  (which  see)  and  carbonic  acid. 
Toluic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  crystalline  salts,  which, 
however,  have  not  been  fully  investigated. 

J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Tolll'idine  (Amido-Toluene),  (C7H9X),  an  isomere  of 
benzyl-amine,  is  produced  by  reducing  nitro-toliiene  with 
ferrous  acetate  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  From 
a  dilute  alcoholic  solution  it  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
lamina?,  which  evaporate  somewhat  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  possess  a  burning  taste.  Toluidine 
fuses  at  104°  F.  to  a  liquid  which  boils  about  388°  F.  It 
imparts  a  slight  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus,  and  forms  a 
series  of  compounds  with  many  of  the  acids. 

J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 
Tom,  tp.,  Bcnton  co.,  Mo.     P.  799. 
To'mah,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Wis.,  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  Wisconsin   Valley  and  Ohio  Milwaukee  and   St. 
Paul  K.  Rs.,  contains  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  1  bank, 
5  hotels,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  several  extensive 
cranberry-marshes.     It  is  principally  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  lumbering.     P.  of  v.  837  ;  of  tp.  1666. 

J.  A.  WELLS,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Tom'ahawk  [Algonkin,  tomchagen],  strictly,  was  the 
war-club  of  the  North  American  Indians,  but  for  a  long 
time  the  name  has  been  given,  probably  through  misap- 
prehension, to  the  war-hatchet,  originally  of  stone.  Euro- 
prans  introduced  steel  tomahawks,  which  were  sometimes 
so  made  as  to  serve  as  tobacco-pipes,  the  handle  forming 
the  stem.  The  natives  used  this  weapon  as  a  battle-axe, 
and  also  possessed  great  skill  in  throwing,  it  so  that  its 
edge  would  strike  first. 

Tomahawk,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.  .  P.  719. 
Tomales,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marin  co.,  Cal.     P.  1121. 
Toma'to  [Mcx.  tumntl'],  the  Lycoperttrtim  esciilcntum, 
a  plant  of  the  order  Solanaceie  whose  fruit  is  extensively 


employe.!  as  an  article  of  food,  both  rnw  ami  cooked,      h 

is  a  native  of  tropi.-ai  America,  b,n  i-  much  gr.,»n  •,„ 

kitchen-gardeni    in   nearly  all  warm   and 

tries.     The  tomato  enters  into  the  composition  of  .., 

number  of  dishes,  as  well  as  sauces  and  pi. 

Tom'bac  [Malay.  <„,„/„;.,„.  -copper  ",.,1  term  applied 
different    alloys   of  copper  and    zinc,  with  iil,.,Mt    -.,  ,  ,  , 
cent,  of  copper.     An    Kngli-h   tombac   ga\c.  eoppe, 
' 


.11  ™      p,u»v,     v,v»|i 

zme  1.S.6I.  A  German  tombac  ga\c.  copper  M  ,,nd 
zinc  15.5.  The  alloy  of  copper  Si.fi  and  yinc  I.,..,  i-  ,„, 
malleable  and  ductile.  Dutd,  metal,  pinchbeck,  imitation 
bronze,  prince's  metal,  and  Mannheim  gold  are  similar 
alloys.  A  »•/,,>,.  /,„„/„„.,  ,,r  „/,,-,,.  ,.,,/l/,, ,._  |,.,,  L, .,  n  . 
containing  copper  7.')  and  arsenic  2."..  II.  I:.  CoBd  u  i,. 

Tombig'bre  River  rises  in  Tishomingo , -„.,  Mis-..,  and 

after  a  very  indirect  S.  by  ]•).  BOB, f   i  Mi.. 

sissippi  and   Alabama,  joins  the  Alabama  lliver  45  . 
above  Mobile,  and  the  united  stream  is  called  Mobile  Hirer 
below  the  junction.     It  is  navigable  to  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
410  miles  from  Mobile  Bay. 

Tombs  (Sir  HKXKV),  K.  C.  B.,  V.  C.,  b.  in  Oloucc»ter- 
shire,  England,  in  1824;  educated  at  Addiscombe  and  at 
the  Sandhurst  Military  College;  entered  the 

<42,  when  ordered  to  join  the  Bengal  Artillen.  ;,,,d  „ 

engaged  in  the  Owalior  campaign  and  subsequent  actii ,- 
operations;  appointed  to  the  urtilh-rv  staff  and  en 
in  the  Sutlej  campaign.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  Tombs  was  a  brevet  major  in  command  of  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery;  ordered  to  join  the  army  for  besi 
Delhi,  he  led  the  force  which  captured  the  Ecd  dale  and 
commanded  the  horse  artillery  at  the  final  assault.     1 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  Oude 
paign  at  Lucknow,  etc.      Made   lieutenant-colonel  .Ian., 
1858  ;  colonel  the  following  July,  and  named  commander 
of  the  Bath.     Besides  the  many  medals  of  honor  hereto- 
fore won,  the  Victoria  Cross  was  now  added.     Commanded 
the  Bhootan  expedition,  and  named  K.  C.  B. ;  major-gen- 
eral 1867.     D.  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wfght,  Aug.  2,  1874. 

Tom'cod  [perhaps  corrupted  by  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen  from  the  French  tacaud,  applied  to  the  Gnrliit 
luscits  of  Europe],  a  name  applied  in  the  C.  S.  to  email 
codfishes,  forming  the  genus  Ifierogadut.  These,  in  ex- 
ternal characters,  do  not  differ  from  the  large  codfishes 
(Gadm),  having,  like  them,  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins, 
a  barbel  at  the  chin,  and  teeth  on  the  vomcr ;  the  anus,  how- 
ever,  is  under  the  last  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin,  in 
of  being  under  the  first  ones  of  the  second,  and  the  skull 
is  essentially  different;  it  is  inflated  laterally  and  on  each 
side  of  a  sphcnoidal  groove;  the  epiotics  are  obtusely 
rounded,  and  their  posterior  or  outwardly  descending 
ridges  blunt;  the  frontal  has  an  anterior  low  crest,  con- 
tinued forward,  dividing  into  narrow  lateral  wings,  and 
the  anterior  frontals  are  mostly  covered  by  the  frontal  in 
front.  The  species  on  the  eastern  coast  is  the  well-known 
M.  tomcodus,  that  on  the  western  (California,  etc.)  the  .W. 
proximiu.  The  species  are  not  of  much  economical  import- 
ance, although  the  eastern  one  at  least  is  brought  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  the  eastern  markets.  They  are 
often  caught  from  the  wharves  by  anglers  who  seek"  them 
there.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tomes  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1818; 
graduated  at  Washington  College,  Hartford,  1837;  studied 
medicine  at  Philadelphia,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris;  settled  as 
a  physician  in  New  York  ;  made  several  voyages  as  sur- 
geon to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. ;  translated  vari- 
ous works  from  the  French  ;  wrote  for  several  magazines, 
and  was  for  some  time  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Erening  Post ;  wrote  the  American  portion  of  Applcton»" 
Cyclopeedia  of  Biography  (1855) ;  aided  Dr.  Hawks  in  pre- 
paring for  the  press  the  official  narrative  of  Commodore 
Perry's    expedition    to   Japan,  and   drew  np   a   popular 
abridgment  of  that  work  (1857):    was  a  contributor  to 
Appletons'  New  American   Cyclopfdia,  and  for  two  years 
after  the  civil  war  resided  at  Rhcims,  France,  as  TT.  S. con- 
sular agent.     Author  of  The  ttmirbon  Prince  (1853),  biog- 
raphies  of    Richard  the   Linn-Ilrnrted  (1854)    and    O/frer 
OromwM  (1855),  Panamf,  in  1855  (1855),  The  liattle,  r,/ 
America  ny  Sea   and  Land  (3  vols.,  1859-60),    T 
with  the  Smith,  a  ffittory  nf  the  ffrent  American  KtbtlltiM 
(3  vols.,  1867),  both  of  which  histories  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  semi-monthly  4to  numbers ;  and  The  Cham/iayne 
Country  (1867). 

Tom  Green,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas,  bordering  on 
New  Mexico,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Pccos  River,  and  inter- 
sected in  the  E.  by  the  head-streams  of  the  Colorado.  It 
was  formed  in  1874,  and,  with  Crockett  co.,  formed  in  187 :.. 
constitutes  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Bexar  re- 
gion or  territory.  Cap.  Ben  Ficklin.  Area,  about  14,000 
sq.  m. 
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Tom'linson  (CHAUI.KS),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1803;  became  lecturer  on  physical  science  in 
Kind's  College  School,  London;  made  many  valuable  sci- 
entific experiments,  which  were  communicated  to  the  I'hi- 
lotiipkical  Muytzliict  of  London  and  Edinburgh  and  to  the 
TniiiHHrtinni  of  scientific  societies ;  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staffs  of  Knight's  Englith  Cyelnpmlia  and  of  the 
Ent-t/flopKiliii  Itritannica  (8th  cd.) ;  was  editor  of  several 
of  the  publications  of  the  Cavendish  Society  and  of  the 
Geological  Association;  and  author,  among  other  works,  of 
The  Httttlent'g  Manual  of  Natural  J'/i Hutu/illy  (1838),  liu- 
iliiin  iiinri/  Mrrhaiiiet  (1840),  Ammcmcnt*  in  Clu-us  (1845), 
The  Chett- Player  t  Annual  (1856),  The  ({,/--/,,t,,,,/;,i  of  Use- 
fid  Art*  ami  \lniiufiifturc*  (2  vols.,  in  parts.  1852-53;  4th 
ed.,  3  vols.,  1S67),  of  a  series  of  small  treatises  on  physical 
phenomena  (1850-61),  Kj-jieritnental  Evtiays  (18(13),  The, 
Main-Claud  anil  the  Know-Storm  (1865);  and  edited,  with 
a  memorial  of  the  author,  Sir  William  Snow  Harris's  Tr>  n- 
tise  on  Fractional  Electricity,  in  Theory  and  Practice  (1SG7). 

Tomlinson  (GIDEON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
Dec.  31,  1780;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1802;  became 
eminent  as  a  lawyer  at  Fairtield  ;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1818-27,  governor  of  Connecticut  1827-31,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  1831-37.  D.  at  Fairfield  Oct.  8,  1854. 

Tommase'o  (NIOOL&),  b.  at  Sebcnico,  in  Dalmatia.  in 
1802:  his  education  was  begun  in  Dalmatia,  but  ho  took 
his  legal  degree  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Literary 
criticism,  however,  especially  attracted  him,  and  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Vieusseux  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  writers  for  the  well-known  pe- 
riodical,  L'Antnloi/ia.  This  journal  being  suppressed  for 
an  article  for  which  Tommasen.  though  not  the  author,  gen- 
erously assumed  the  responsibility,  he  was  banished  and 
retired  to  Franco.  Previous  to  his  exile,  however,  be  had 
published  an  important  work,  II  Dizionario  (tei  Hinoninti 
(Florence,  1832).  In  France  he  wrote  several  works  on 
education,  besides  two  novels,  II  Dnca  d'Atetie  and  Fede  e 
Bellczzn.  After  this  he  went  to  Corsica,  where  he  made  a 
collection  of  popular1  songs,  which  were  preceded  in  their 
publication  by  a  volume  of  Tuscan  songs,  and  followed  by 
a  collection  of  Greek  and  Illyrian  popular  songs.  In  1839 
he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  published  Memorie  Poet- 
iche,  and  his  first  Dizionario  Estetico,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  his  best  critical  articles.  Having  taken  part  in  the 
national  movements  of  1847-48,  he  was  imprisoned  with 
Daniel  Manin.  Being  liberated  at  the  same  time  by  the 
people  of  Venice,  and  the  provisory  government  pro- 
claimed, Manin,  as  president,  invited  Tommaseo  to  take 
part  in  it.  He  accepted  the  portfolio  of  instruction,  and 
was  soon  after  sent  as  minister  to  Paris.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Venetian  republic  Tommaseo  retired  to  Corfu,  but  in  1854 
returned  to  Piedmont,  where  he  continued  to  labor  inces- 
santly, though  nearly  blind,  until  1859,  when  he  went  back 
to  his  old  friend  Vieusseux  in  Florence.  There  he  prose- 
cuted his  literary  work  with  unabated  zeal  (being  engaged 
on  the  largest  Italian  dictionary  yet  published,  and  which 
is  now  advanced  as  far  as  the  letter  T)  until  his  death,  in 
1874.  Florence  honored  him  with  an  imposing  funeral. 

Tomp'kins,  county  of  Central  New  York,  drained  by 
tributaries  of  Cayuga  Lake,  which  lies  partly  in  the  county 
and  is  connected  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  intersected  by 
several  railroads.  Surface  generally  hilly,  soil  better  adapt- 
ed for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  There  are  manufactories 
of  woollens,  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  furniture, 
iron  castings,  machinery,  organs,  printing  paper,  tobacco 
and  cigars,  hubs  and  wagon  materials,  and  railway  cars, 
grist-mills,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  currying  establish- 
ments. Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Staples,  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  po- 
tatoes, flax,  tobacco,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Ithaca.  Area,  506  sq.  m.  P.  33,178. 

Tompkins,  tp.,  Warren  eo.,  111.     P.  2245. 

Tompkins,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.    P.  1262. 

Tompkins,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  4046. 

Tompkins  (DANIEL  D.),  b.  at  Scarsdale,  Westchester 
eo.,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1774;  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
1795;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  York  City  1796; 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  also  to  the  convention 
for  revising  the  State  constitution  1801 ;  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1804-05 ;  appointed  judge  of  the  New  York  su- 
preme court  1804 ;  was  governor  of  the  State  1807-17  ;  was 
conspicuous  as  an  advocate  of  "  Jeffersonian  principles" 
and  an  opponent  of  the  banks;  commanded  the  3d  military 
district  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  to  the  success  of  which 
he  contributed  by  his  energy  in  calling  out  troops  and 
equipping  them  for  service,  but  by  his  carelessness  in  keep- 
ing accounts  was  afterward  charged  with  being  a  defaulter ; 
was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  1816  on  the  ticket 
with  Monroe,  and  re-elected  1820,  when  he  was  an  aspirant 


for  the  Presidential  nomination  ;  recommended  by  a  special 
message  of  Jan.  28,  1817,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New 
York,  which  was  effected  by  an  act  to  take  effect  July  4, 
1827 ;  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York  :  dele- 
gate to  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1821.  and  for 
a  time  its  president.  D.  on  Staten  Island  June  11,  1825. 

Tompkinsville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ky.     P.  218. 

Tompkinsville,  p.-v.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y. 

Tomp'son  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  July 
14,  1642,  son  of  Rev.  William,  minister  of  that  parish  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1662 ;  was  master  of  the  Boston 
Public  School  1667-70,  and  afterward  of  that  at  Cambridge 
preparatory  to  the  college  for  about  forty  years.  1).  Apr. 
U,  1714,  and  was  buried  at  Roxbury,  where  his  tombstone 
commemorates  him  as  the  "learned  schoolmaster  and  phy- 
sician and  ye  renowned  poet  of  New  England."  Author 
of  a  poem  of  some  length  upon  King  Philip's  war,  entitled 
New  England's  Crisis. 

Tomsk,  government  of  Siberia,  bounded  W.  by  To- 
bolsk, E.  by  Yeniseisk,  and  S.  by  China,  between  hit.  49° 
and  61°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  75°  and  90°  E.  The  surface 
is  one  vast  plain  sloping  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  which 
occupy  the  southernmost  part.  The  foot  of  the  mountains 
is  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  oak,  cedar,  ami  pitch 
trees,  and  on  the  adjacent  steppes  live  large  droves  of  wild 
horses  and  herds  of  oxen.  Where  agriculture  is  pursued, 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  government,  good  crops  of  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised,  as  the  climntc  gene- 
rally is  mild.  The  northern  part  is  marshy,  and  puvtlv 
covered  with  sombre  forests  of  fir  and  pine.  The  inhab- 
itants live  as  nomads;  hunting  and  fishing  form  important 
occupations.  In  the  southern  part  an  extensive  mining 
business  is  carried  on.  Gold-washing  is  in  many  places 
very  remunerative,  and,  being  free,  it  has  attracted  large 
multitudes  of  people.  The  mineral  wealth  is  very  consid- 
erable, and  an  important  transit-trade  between  Russia  and 
China  is  carried  on  on  the  large  system  of  lakes  and  rivers 
which  the  government  contains.  Of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments there  exist  several  tallow-smelting  works,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  tileworks,  and  ironworks.  Area,  329,027 
sq.  m.  P.  838,756. 

Tomsk,  town  of  Siberia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Tomsk,  at  the  Tom,  an  affluent  of  the  Obi,  in  hit.  56°  29' 
N.  It  is  well  built,  has  many  handsome  edifices,  important 
foundries,  tanneries,  soap-factories,  and  other  manufac- 
tories, and  carries  on,  besides  its  transit-trade,  an  active 
trade  in  furs,  grain,  and  cattle.  Snow  falls  in  October,  and 
in  December  quicksilver  freezes,  but  the  summer  is  beauti- 
ful and  the  climate  generally  healthy.  P.  24,431. 

Tom's  River,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  on  South- 
ern New  Jersey  R.  R.,  56  miles  S.  of  New  York  City,  has  4 
churches,  a  graded  school,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  building 
and  loan  association,  2  hotels,  and  Masonic,  Odd  Fellow, 
and  Sons  of  Temperance  lodges.  Principal  business,  coast- 
ing-trade and  cranberry-raising.  P.  about  3100. 

GEORGE  M.  JOY,  En.  "NEW  JERSEY  COURIER." 

Ton.     See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Tonawan'da,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Tonawanda  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Niagara  River, 
on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Erie  and  New  York  Central  R.  Rs., 
has  manufactures,  a  private  bank,  and  weekly  newspaper. 
Part  of  the  v.  lies  in  Niagara  co.  P.  of  v.  2125;  of  tp. 
3039. 

Tonawanda,  v.,  Wheatfield  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  687. 

Tone  [Lat.  (onus  ,•  Fr.  ton  ;  Ger.  (on],  in  music,  a  word 
having  for  its  primary  meaning  a  iound,.or  the  impression 
made  on  the  ear  by  a  vibrating  string  or  other  sonorous 
body.  The  derivative  meanings  of  the  term  relate  to  the 
qualities,  relations,  or  conditions  of  such  sounds,  as  (1) 
their  place  on  the  scale,  a  high  tone  or  a  low  tone;  (2)  the 
interval  made  by  two  sounds,  as  a  major  or  a  minor  tone; 
(3)  any  special  quality  of  a  sound,  as  a  fine,  clear,  rich, 
sweet,  or  feeble  tone.  In  a  more  technical  sense  a  tone  (or 
whole  tone)  means  one  of  the  steps  of  the  scale,  as  C  —  D, 
G  —  A,  etc.  This  is  capable  of  division  into  two  w-mi'tones. 
(See  INTERVAL.)  WILLIAM  STAUMON. 

Tone  (THEOBALD  WOLFE),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  June 
20,1763:  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  studied  law 
in  London;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple 
1789 ;  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  to  expose  English  mis- 
government  in  Ireland  ;  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  French  revolution;  promoted  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  with  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters in  opposition  to  the  British  government ;  founded  at 
Belfast  the  first  society  of  United  Irishmen  1791;  became 
secretary  and  agent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  committee  1792; 
was  involved  in  secret  negotiations  with  France,  on  account 
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,,f  which  ho  came  to  the  1*.  S.  17'.i.~> :  resided  a  few  months 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  but  sailed  for 
France  Jan..  1  7'.Hi ;  aided  the  French  Directory  in  fitting 
out  Hoc-he's  projected  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  ho  was 
appointed  brigadier  and  adjutant  general;  served  in  the 
lla\arian  armvl797;  was  captured  in  Sept..  17HS,on  board 
ii  French  squadron  bound  for  Ireland;  was  taken  to  Dub- 
lin, tried  bv  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
coMimitted  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  pen-knife 
Nov.  III.  171)3.  His  Autobiography  1t»*  published  by  bi- 
son, William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  (Washington.  D.  ('.. 
INlilJl,  who  served  in  the  French  armies  under  Napoleon, 
and  subsequently  in  the  army  of  the  U.  S. 

Toner  (.JOSEPH  MEREDITH),  M.  I).,  b.  in  I'ittslmrg.  Pa., 
Apr.  HO.  ISL'.'i:  studied  at  the  Western  I'liiversity  and  at 
St.  Marv's  College;  graduated  at  the  Vermont  Medical 
College  'in  is.'iii,  and  at  the  Jefferson  .Medical  College  in 
IS.",::  ;  began  the  practice  id'  medicine  at  Summit ville,  I'a.. 
an  1  in  l-.>"i  took  up  his  residence  at,  Washington,  D.  C. 
lie  is  a  member  and  officer  of  many  medical  societies  and 
other  learned  associations  :  in  1872  founded  the  Toner  lec- 
ture to  encourage  the  discovery  of  new  truths  in  medicine. 
placing  a  fund  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  interest  of  which  is  paid  for  two  annual  essays  on  med- 
ical science ;  has  contributed  largely  to  medical  literature 
and  to  medical  biography,  and  devised  a  system  of  symbols 
to  indicate  geographical  localities,  which  has  been  adopted 
bv  the  post-office  department.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications are — Abortion  in  its  Mrdit-nl  and  Moral  Aspects 
(1  S.V.I),  Mulirnul  liH/tinrt,  or  Love  (1864),  <'niiijiii/*ory  !"<«•- 
dttfitifin  (1865),  Hintory  of  /inn-nlation  in  MuSHftchitsetts 
(1M17).  ,\V.,o/o7/«,/  ,\, ,/;,••«  of  deceased  Surgeons  of  the 
i:,l,<'li;,,n  (1870),  Natural  Ilintorii.  etc.  of  Yellow  Fecer  in 
tli,  r,n't,'l  Sl'tl'  i  (1*71),  M"licat  History  and  Physical  Ge- 
,,<fr<i/iln/  of  M,i/-i/ftiiiif  (1S7;>),  Biographical  Sketak  of  Dr. 
./.  //.  J,i,-hoi,  (1875),  Medina  Men  of  the  Ilcnlutiou  (1876), 
and  has  in  preparation  a  Dictionary  of  Deceased  American 
I'll  ytician,. 

Tonga  Islands.     See  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 
Tonganoxie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Leavenworth  co.,  Kan. 
P.  1600? 

Tongres  [Flem.  Tangern],  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Jaar,  has  breweries,  tanneries,  and 
manufactures  of  tiles  and  chicory.  In  its  neighborhood 
is  a  hot  mineral  spring,  which  was  well  known  in  ancient 
times,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  P.  7080. 

Tongue  (and  Diseases  of),  the  organ  of  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  taste,  situated  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  This 
body  consists  of  muscles  by  which  it  can  be  protruded, 
retracted,  and  curved  upward,  downward,  and  laterally. 
The  base  or  root  of  the  tongue  is  attached  below  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  when  inactive,  rests 
forward  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth. 
The  tongue  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  with  a 
fibrous  middle  septum ;  hence,  one  side  may  be  paralvzed 
and  the  other  active,  as  in  eases  of  apoplexy.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue  are  supplied  by  the  hypocervical  motor 
nerve.  The  upper  surface  or  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  essen- 
tially the  seat  of  taste.  (See  figure  of  taste-bulbs'  in  HIS- 
TOLOGY.) It  is  covered  FIG.  1. 
by  delicate  processes 
or  papilla1,  which  con- 
tain the  ultimate  ram- 
ifications of  blood-ves- 
sele  and  the  terminal 
fibres  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  and  taste. 
The  fore  part  and  sides 
of  the  tongue  derive 
their  sense  of  taste 
from  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve.  The  base  of 
the  tongue  and  sides 
and  the  larger  papilla1 
receive  their  special 
sense  through  the  ling- 
ual branch  of  the  glos- 
sopharyngeal  nerve. 
The  facial  nerve  also 
has  an  influence  upon 
taste,  paralysis  of  this 
nerve  impairing  the 
special  sense.  The  pa- 
pillic  vary  in  size  and 
length  on  different 
parts  of  the  tongue—  The  Tongue, 
broad,  "circumvallate"  near  the  base,  "fungiform"  and 
"  filiform "  on  the  anterior  part.  Food  and  viands  of 
decided  flavor  can  be  definitely  tasted  and  distinguished 
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by  a  single  papilla,  us  found  when  applied  through  cy- 
lindrical glass  rod-.  It  i-  claimed  that  only  the  rircnni- 
vallate  nnd  fungiform  papillie  contribute  tc.  the  nennc  of 
ta-te,  the  filiform  to  sen -at  ion.  s-n  -aii  >n  (tactile)  in  more 
a'-iit--  in  the  tongue  than  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Thus, 
Valentine  found  that  distinct  perception  of  two  n> •• 
points  \va-  obtained  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  when  the 
points  were  separated  only  .1s-''  of  a  I'ati-  line,  the  mo§t 
sensitive  part  of  the  bodx ,  the  tip  of  the  linger,  requiring 
.7:'::  of  u  line.  The  several  papilla-  are  imbedded  in  the 
"corium  "  or  body  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  cutis  \  era  of  (tie,  skin,  ami  are  covered  with 
scaly  epithelial  cells.  The  tongue 
may  be  inflamed  from  various 
eau-es,  as  hot  drinks  and  irri- 
tant-, [t  i.-  ntten  the  real  of 
apiha-.  uli-ei-.  ••  cam-era,"  the  re- 
sult of  catarrh  of  the  mouth.  The 
••coated  toiiL'ue"  may  be  in  fact 
due  to  u  relaxed,  llai-cid,  and  pale 
condition  of  the  papilla-,  and 
when  noticeably  coated  ha»  an 
accumulated  stratum  of  thicken- 
ed saliva  and  raliidly  extol, 
epithelial  cell-:  the  yellow  color 
the  result  of  the  fatty  metaiuor- 
pho-is  uhieh  the  cast-off  cells 
speedily  undergo.  When  the  stom- 
ach is  inflamed  or  irritable,  the 
papillte  of  the  tongue  will  often 
appear  as  di^inct  points.  The 
tongue  is  occasionally  attacked  by 
epithelial  cancer.  Kanula  is  a 


Papilla;  of  Tongue:  loops  of  vessels  and  nerve*, 
cystic  tumor  beneath  the  tongue,  due  to  occlusion  of  some 
one  of  the  salivary  ducts.  When  any  part  of  the  tongue  it 
the  seat  of  motor  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation  or  taste,  the 
part  so  deprived  may  be  experimentally  defined,  and  a  study 
of  the  nerve-supply  of  the  tongue  will  point  to  the  part  of 
the  brain  in  which  the  lesion  exists.  Exceptionally,  in 
infants  the  *'  frsenum  "  or  fibrous  cord  beneath  the  tongue 
is  too  short;  the  "  tongue-tied  "  infant  cannot  nurse  well, 
and  when  older  speaks  imperfectly  ;  the  cure  is  by  cutting. 
E.  DARWIN  HfosoN,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Toii'ir,  in  music,  the  keynote,  root,  or  prime  of  a  scale. 
Ton'ica,  p.-v.,  La  Salic  co.,  111.,  on  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.,  100  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  has  3  churches,  a  large 
graded  school,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  and  a  large  mill.  P. 
about  700.  ALFRED  HEATH,  ED.  "  LOCAL." 

Ton'ics,  in  medicine,  a  term  used  to  refer  generically 
to  the  various  means  employed  by  the  physician^to  remove 
the  condition  of  debility,  general  or  special.  Nourishing 
food,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  cold  bathing,  etc.,  are  thus 
sp 

directly 
same  end 
power,  are  called 


okcn  of  as  having  a  tonic  effect.  Among  drugs,  such  as 
rectly  improve  nutrition,  or  indirectly  accomplish  the 
me  end  by  exciting  the  appetite  and  increasing  digest! 

"  '•'  tonics."     The  most  prominent  examples 
Iron,  which  in  anaemia  directly  stimulates 
u.e  mauu.^^.^  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles;  cod-liver  ott, 
which  operates  as  a  fatty  food  of  unusually  easy  assii 
tion  ;  phosphorus,  which  in  some  cases  of  nervous  exh 
tion  of  functional  nervous  derangements  seems  to  improve 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-structures ;  and  pre, 

ne  of  the  higher  metal,,  as  silver,  zinc,  mercury,  an 

ich  in  peculiar  conditions  of  malnutrition  tend  in  some 


som 
which 


cretion  of  the  digestive  fluids. 

Tonkin'   or  Tonqnin,  the  northernmost  province  of 

e  k"ng  1  "m  of  Anam'opencd  to  foreign  commerce  by  the 
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French  treaty  of  Aug.  31,  1874,  extends  on  tho  western 
coast  of  Farther  India,  between  lat.  2U°  and  23°  N.,  along 
the  Uulf  of  Tonkin,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Songka, 
which  enters  it  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yun-.N'an, 
and  is  navigable  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  At  its  mouth 
is  situated  the  principal  port,  Hai-Phong,  in  lat.  20°  5:!'  N., 
Ion.  106°  45'  E. ;  on  its  middle  course  tho  capital,  Hanoi. 
Hai-Phong  can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  21)  feet, 
Hanoi  only  by  vessels  drawing  from  4  to  6  feet.  Three 
small  rlrer-flteunen  belonging  to  a  Hong-Kong  firm  ply 
on  the  stream.  The  climate  is  comparatively  healthy. 
Europeans  spend  se\eral  years  here  without  experiencing 
any  serious  influence  on  their  health.  The  range  of  tem- 
perature is  similar  to  that  of  Hong-Kong.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  yields  two  crops  a  year.  Tho  production  of  silk 
and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  are  also  important.  The 
country  is  rich  in  metals;  14  gold,  7  silver,  3  copper,  1 
zinc,  17  iron,  and  3  salt  mines  are  in  operation  ;  coal  depos- 
its are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  Commerce, 
however,  will  not  be  able  to  draw  any  great  advantage 
from  tho  above  treaty  until  Tonkin  becomes  the  road  to 
Yun-Nan  with  its  immense  wealth  of  metals.  The  inhab- 
itants are  very  poor;  moreover,  they  are  suspicious  and 
avaricious  ;  direct  business  with  them  is  impossible.  Chi- 
nese middlemen  are  indispensable,  and  the  government 
does  not  favor  foreigners.  E.  SCHLAOINTWKIT. 

Toillieins',  town  of  France,  government  of  Lot-et- 

Garonnc,  on  the  Garonne,  manufactures  sailcloth,  cordage, 

leather,  tobacco,  and  trades  in  hemp  and  plums.     P.  7947. 

Ton'qua  llcnn,  the  seed  of  a  noble  leguminous  tree 

of  South  America,  tho  Dipterix-  (or  Conmaronnn)  odnrata. 

It  abounds  in  the  fragrant  principle  coumarine;  is  used 

in  scenting  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  in  perfumery.     It  is 

also  employed  to  keep  moths  from  woollens.     In  medicine, 

it  relieves  the  paroxysm  of  whooping  cough. 

Tonquin.     See  TOXKIN. 

Tonquin',  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  bounded 
S.  and  W.  by  Cochin-China,  N.  by  China,  and  E.  by  the 
island  of  Hainan.  Its  fisheries  are  very  rich  and  very 
important. 

Tonsilitis.     See  Qrixsv. 

Tonsils.  See  HISTOLOGY,  by  COL.  J.  J.  WOODWARD. 
M.  D. 

Ton'son  (JACOB),  b.  at  Holborn,  London,  England,  in 
1656;  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller;  set  up  business  for 
himself  as  a  stationer  in  Chancery  Lane,  near  Fleet  street, 
about  1677;  soon  published  some  of  Otway's  and  Tale's 
plays  and  Dryden's  Tmilusnnd  Cressida  (1678) :  was  thence- 
forth tho  regular  publisher  of  the  writings  of  Dryden,  who 
edited  for  him  the  famous  Miscellanies;  brought  out  the 
first  good  edition  of  Milton's  poems  and  the  first  complete 
octavo  edition  of  Shakspeare;  brought  out  in  1703  a,Ctesar, 
admitted  to  be  the  handsomest  specimen  of  English  typog- 
raphy to  that  date:  established  his  shop  at  Gray's  Inn 
Gate  1697,  and  at  the  Shakspeare  Head  in  the  Strand  1712 ; 
had  a  warehouse  in  the  Savoy  and  a  printing-office  in  Bow 
street;  was  printer  to  tho  excise,  publisher  to  most  of  the 
fashionable  authors  of  the  day,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
trade ;  was  secretary  to,  and  one  of  tho  founders  of,  the 
famous  "  Kit-Cat  Club."  for  whose  use  he  built  a  room  at 
his  fine  villa  at  Barn  Elms  on  the  Thames,  which  became 
a  place  of  assembly  for  the  wits.  He  retired  from  business 
in  1720,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  an  agri- 
cultural estate.  D.  Mar.  18,  1736.  His  collection  of  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  is  still  kept  intact  by  his  present  heir  at  Bayford- 
bury  Park,  Hertfordshire. 

Ton'sure  [Lat.  toniura,  a  "shaving"],  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Oriental  churches,  the  shaving  of  the  beard 
and  of  a  portion  of  the  hair  from  the  head  of  an  eccle- 
siastic. In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  size  of  the  ton- 
sure is  not  uniform,  but  its  place  is  at  present  upon  the 
crown  of  tho  head.  This  is  the  tonsure  of  St.  Peter.  In 
the  ancient  Irish  and  British  churches  the  tonsure  of  St. 
James  formerly  prevailed,  in  which  the  front  part  of  the 
head  was  shaved  as  far  back  as  a  line  passing  over  the  top 
of  the  head  from  car  to  ear.  The  Eastern  churches  an- 
ciently shaved  the  whole  head.  In  former  times  the  con- 
troversies with  regard  to  these  forms  of  the  tonsure  were 
very  bitter.  The  tonsure  is  one  of  the  preparations  for 
orders,  and  it  is  regarded  as  symbolizing  the  crown  of 
thorns  worn  during  our  Lord's  Passion. 

Tontine.  See  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  by  J.  H.  VAN  AM- 
RINGE. 

Tontog'any,  p.-v.,  Wood  eo.,  0. 

Tonty,  de  (HENRY),  CHEVALIER,  son  of  Lorenzo  Tonti. 
b.  about  1650  ;  entered  the  French  army  as  a  cadet :  served 
also  in  the  navy;  accompanied  La  Salle  to  Canada  1678 


and  in  his  exploration  of  the  Mississippi;  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  a  fort  near  Peoria  1680;  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  found  a  settlement  in  Arkansas;  took  part  in 
an  expedition  of  the  Western  Indians  against  the  BeueeM 
1085;  twice  descended  tho  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  in 
search  of  La  Salle,  and  a  third  time  to  meet  Iberville:  re- 
mained in  that  region,  and  d.  at  Fort  Louis  (now  Mobile: 
in  Sept,,  1704.  He  contributed  to  Margry's  Jtelatioat  el 
Mi'muires  an  Account  uf  La  Salle'n  Lnst  Expedition,  of 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  London  1698; 
was  republished  at  New  York  1814,  and  is  included  in  vol. 
i.  of  Benjamin  F.  French's  Historical  Collections  of  Loui- 
siana and  Florida  (1846). 

Tooc'le,  county  of  W.  Utah,  bordering  on  Nevada  and 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  ~A  great  portion 
of  it  is  a  barren  desert,  although  there  is  in  the  E.  part 
some  arable  and  grazing  land,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead.  In  tho  W.  part  are  fertile  valleys  and 
several  mining-districts.  Cap.  Tooele.  Area,  8320'sq.  m. 
P.  2177. 

Tooele,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tooele  eo.,  Ut. 

Tookc  (JOHN  Home),  b.  at  Westminster,  England, 
June  25,  1736,  son  of  John  Home,  a  wealthy  poulterer; 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Eton  schools;  graduated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1758;  became  usher  in  a 
school  at  Blnckhcath,  Kent;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  at  his  father's  desire,  but  much  against  his  own 
wishes;  became  incumbent  of  a  chapel  at  New  Brentford 
1 760  ;  visited  France  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  Elwes,  the  famous 
miser;  began  his  political  career  in  1705  by  writing  a  de- 
fence of  Wilkes,  entitled  The  Petition  of  nn  Enylishman  ; 
became  intimate  with  Wilkes,  whose  election  to  Parliament 
he  strongly  advocated,  and  aided  him  in  founding  the  So- 
ciety for  Supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights  17611,  but  soon  after- 
ward had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  him ;  was  in  consequence 
denounced  in  the/nn/iu  letters,  and  defended  himself  with 
vigor  1771 ;  resigned  his  living  and  resumed  the  studv  of 
the  law  at  the  Middle  Temple  1773;  started  a  subscription 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Americans  "  murdered 
by  the  king's  troops  at  Lexington  and  Concord  1775,"  for 
which  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  ministry  fur  libel  July, 
1777;  conducted  his  own  defence;  was  found  guilty  of  libel, 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  'of  £2HII ; 
wrote  while  in  prison  &  Letter  to  John  Dunning,  Esq.  (I77S), 
in  which  he  examined  the  legal  aspects  of  his  trial,  and 
incidentally  started  upon  a  grammatical  disquisition  on 
the  irregularities  of  the  English  language  ;  was  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  1779  on  the  ground  of  being  a  clergy- 
man ;  assumed  his  additional  name  in  1782  out  of  regard 
to  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  who  made  him  his  heir;  pub- 
lished his  chief  work,  EIIEA  IITEPOENTA,  or  The  Jlirer- 
sions  of  Parley  (1786,  vol.  ii.,  1805),  an  ingenious  treatise 
on  etymology  which  occasioned  much  controversy,  and  has 
been  widely  read;  wrote  several  political  pamphlets,  in- 
cluding letters  on  parliamentary  reform  to  Lord  Ashburton 
(1782)  and  Dr.  Richard  Price  (1794);  was  an  nnsucccs-t'ul 
candidate  for  Parliament  at  Westminster  1790  and  1796; 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Correspondence 
formed  by  the  admirers  of  the  French  revolution,  on  which 
account  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  tried  for  high  trea- 
son 1794,  but  acquitted,  being  defended  by  Gibbs  and  Er- 
skine;  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum  IMM, 
and  passed  his  later  years  in  affluence  at  Wimbledon,  where 
he  d.  Mar.  18,  1812.  He  was  never  married,  but  had  sev- 
eral natural  children,  to  one  of  whom  he  left  his  large  es- 
tate. (See  his  Memoirs,  by  Alexander  Stephens,  2  vuls., 

Tookc  (THOUAS),  son  of  William,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  in  1774;  was  for  more  than  forty  years  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  Russian  trade ;  was  a  pioneer  of  free- 
trade  doctrines.  Author  of  numerous  writings  on  the  cur- 
rency, tho  corn  laws,  finance,  and  banking,  including  a 
valuable  History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Paper 
Circulation  from  1798  to  1856,  etc.' ((\  vols.,  1 838-56) ;  wrote 
tho  famous  "Merchants'  Petition"  for  free  trade  in  ISL'II  : 
was  the  founder  of  the  Political  Economy  Club  (1831  . 
the  promoter  of  many  public  enterprises  connected  with 
industrial  and  philanthropic  reforms.  B.  in  London  Feb. 
26,  1858.  After  his  dcn.th,  his  admirers  raised  a  subscrip- 
tion with  which  they  endowed  in  King's  College.  London,  a 
"  Tooke  professorship  "  of  economic  science  and  statistics. 

Tooke  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Islington,  London,  England, 
Jan.  18,  1744;  originally  a  printer,  was  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  1771 ;  became  soon  afterward  minister 
of  the  English  church  at  Cronstadt.  Russia,  and  was  chap- 
lain to  the  factory  of  the  Russia  Company  at  St.  Peters- 
burg 1774-92.  D.  in  London  Nov.  17,  1820.  Author  of 
Russia,  or  A  Complete  Historical  Account  of  nil  the  Xatinn* 
which  compose  the  Russian  Empire  (4  vols.,  1780-83),  life 
of  Catharine  II.,  Empress  of  Jlusaia  (3  vols.,  1797),  A  View 
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of  ih f.  //»**<'".'/  /.'//(/"''•'  ft/'fli/'f  ill'  Hi'i'jn  »f  C«rl/<i,-iifi  //. 
(3  vols.,  17'J'J).  A  llininry  <>)'  Kiiisia  A.  l>.  »;.'  y,v;..'  IL' 
vols.,  1*110 !,  Vui-ti-tii-K  nf  WtoroJUM  (  London.  I7'.l.~>.  L'  vols. 
BTO)I  /.'.'•'/'"'•'*  fi-"»>  /'<>/•'/'//(  Literary  JoHrmtb  and  Oriffi* 
ii<:'  U.S'.S'.  (London.  IT'.H'i.  2  vols.  8vo),  of  several  volumes 

,,l  _,.n -.  n'i\  ''I;1.  "lid  translations,  among  which  was  7V,. 

H'o/71*  "/'  l.iiri'aii,  I'rciin  the  German  tran-lati'.n  In  \Vic 
land  (-'  VD|S.  Ito.  1S20),  anil  editor  of  vols.  i.-v.  of  the 
General  /;/</.//•, </,A/c../  lii,-/;,:i,,t,-,/  (1W).— His  younger 
ton,  WttllAK,  l>.  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1777.  was  a  London 
soli-it  IT,  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  l*:i.">-37,  ami  one 
of  the  founders  and  long  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  I'scful  Knowledge.  1).  in  London  Sept. 
20.  ISIi.'i.  lie  edited  the  U'.»-/.-»  of  Charles  Chun-hill  (2 
vol.-.,  1S01),  and  wrote  The  Monarchy  of  France  (1855). 

Too'la,  or  Tula,  government  of  Central  Russia,  bor- 
dering N.  on  the  government  of  Moscow,  comprises  an 
nrc:i  of  11,875  si),  in.,  with  1,151,292  inhabitant,-.  The  sur- 
faee  is  level  or  slightly  undulating,  the  climate  temperate, 
and  the  suil  fertile.  One-sixth  of  the  surface  is  co\ercd 
with  forest;  around  the  capital  are  extensive  iron  and  coal 
mines:  the  rest  is  under  tillage.  Corn,  hemp.  flax,  mus- 
tard, turnips,  potatoes,  toliaeco,  and  hops  arc  raised;  sheep, 
cattle,  nnil  horses  are  reared.  Breweries,  distilleries,  and 
manufactures  of  ironware  are  numerous. 

Toola,  or  Tula,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Toola,  on  the  Oopa,  is  well  built  and 
has  a  fine  cathedral.  2S  other  churches,  a  theatre,  several 
nuiM-mn^.  scicral  technical  schools,  and  other  educational 
ins  I  it  ut  ions.  Its  manufactures  ofha  Is.  si  Iks,  leather,  platina- 
warc,  jewelry,  and  ironware  are  very  important.  Locks, 
tea-urns,  cutlery,  bells,  muskets,  pistols,  sword-blades,  etc. 
arc  made  to  perfection  in  largo  quantities.  The  imperial 
manufactory  of  arms  employs  7000  men,  8600  women,  be- 
sides 3500  hands  in  subsidiary  occupations.  P.  58,150. 

Toombs  (ROBKRT),  b.  in  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  July  2,  1810. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  young,  leaving  a  good  estate. 
His  mother  looked  carefully  to  his  education,  which  was 
obtained  partly  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  which  was 
then  under  the  presidency  of  the  distinguished  educator, 
Moses  Waddell,  I).  D. ;  and  partly  at  Union  College,  Sche- 
ncctady,  N.  Y.,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  famous 
Eliphalet  Nott;  at  this  institution  he  graduated  in  1828; 
in  1S2!)  he  took  a  course  of  law-lectures  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  In  every  department  of  study  he  was  re- 
garded as  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  1830,  before  his 
majority,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature,  and  opened  an  office  at  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton in  his  native  county,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside 
ever  since  (1S76).  Few  men  ever  rose  more  rapidly  in  his 
profession  than  he  did.  William  H.  Crawford,  Georgia's 
great  statesman,  who  was  then  on  the  bench  of  the  north- 
ern circuit,  saw  in  the  young  barrister  genius  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  and  often  expressed  the  opinion  that  high 
fame  awaited  him.  When  the  war  with  the  Creek  Indians 
broke  out  in  Alabama  in  1836,  Toombs  raised  a  company 
of  volunteers,  and  led  them,  as  captain,  to  the  field,  serv- 
ing under  Gen.  Scott  until  the  close  of  the  conflict.  In 
l.s;;7— iO  and  1842-43  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, where  from  the  beginning  he  took  a  most  conspic- 
uous position.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Jcffersoman 
school  of  politics,  to  which  creed  he  has  ever  adhered.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress.  He  then  be- 
longed to  a  class  known  as  Southern  Whigs,  and  as  such 
supported  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  1840,  and  Clay 
in  IS  14.  His  d6but  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
on  the  Oregon  question,  and  his  first  speech  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  debaters,  orators,  and  statesmen  of 
that  body.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  House  until 
Mar.,  1853,  when  he  took  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  While  a 
member  of  the  House  the  most  conspicuous  part  he  acted 
was  on  the  adjustment  measures  of  1850,  and  no  one,  not 
even  Mr.  Douglas  or  Mr.  Clay,  contributed  more  to  the 
pas-age  of  those  measures  than  he  did.  In  the  Senate  he 
had  no  superior  in  debate.  He  was  re-elected  to  that  body 
in  I^.O'J,  and  continued  to  hold  his  seat  in  it  until  Georgia 
pa-  cd  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861.  He  then  re- 
signed, and  took  his  seat  in  the  State  secession  convention, 
where  he  also  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  was  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Montgomery.  In 
that  buily.  as  in  all  other  assemblages  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  stood  amongst  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent.  He 
was  the  Mirahcau  of  that  Congress,  and  but  for  a  misunder- 
standing, without  time  for  an  explanation,  he  would  most 
probably  have  been  chosen  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
After  the  election  of  Mr.  Davis  to  that  office,  the  secretary- 
ship of  slate  was  tendered  by  him  to  Mr.'Toombs.  This 
Mr.  Toombs  at  first  positively  declined  to  accept,  but  on 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  friends  reconsidered  so  far  as  to 
agree  to  hold  it  for  a  short  time;  and  accordingly  in  July 


ic-iu'iicd  it,  and  took  a  commission  as  brigadier-general  in 
the  army.  He  greatly  di-tin^'ii-hcd  him-clt'at  tin-  second 
.M  ana  --a  -  ami  Sharp  •  I  Mir  L'  ha  tile-.  I'M!  can-'  -  v.  hi.'h 

will  not  allow  to  Mate,  he  re.-igm-d    his  mii--i',n  in 

turned  to  Georgia,  where  he  wa-  made  a  brigadier  general 
of  the  Stale  militia  upon  the  invasion  of  il  -her- 

nia M  in  I  Si;  [.  A  tier  the  elOM  -d'  the  war.  he  left  the  count  rv. 
•] -ending  hi-  time  in  (  n ha,  France,  and  Knglaud. 

abroad  until  after  I  he  rest  unit  ion  ot  I  he  privilege  of  I  hi-  writ 
of  In il,i-,i*  i-fH'/iiin  in  Isii7.  He  then  returned  home  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  which  he  has  pursued  with  great 
sucec.-s  ever  since.  His  fees  some  year-  tare  been  reported 
as  high  as  ,*.JO,000.  As  a  talker  he  has  ever  been  riiicrtain- 
ing,  IDStraotire,  and  brilliant.  The  rc< -tnietion  meas- 
ures of  CiingM-s  he  denounced  in  the  beginning,  and  still 
continues  to  denounce,  \\iih  all  the  Imvc  and  poww  of  lan- 
guage lie  can  command.  AI.I:\AMII:II  II.  STKPI, 

Toomes's  Grant,  tp.,  Tchama  co.,  Cal.     I',  in. 

ToomH'borough,  p.-v.,  Wilkinson  co.,  Ga.,  has  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

TUOD,  the  I'nli-'-lii  Tootin.  a  large  timber  tree  .if  India, 
be'.. lining  to  the  order  Cedrclace:c.  It  is  found  throngli. 
nut  a  wide  area  in  Asia,  iiml  it-  wood,  though  soft,  is  very 
useful.  The  bark  is  a  strong  astringent. 

Toorkistan.     See  Ti -KKKM  \\. 

Toothache  Tree.     See  PIIICKI.Y  Asn. 

To'paz,  a  gem,  which  is  not  the  ro-na^iov  of  Pliny,  the 
latter  being  described  as  "  opaque  and  green,  and  pro' 

some  variety  of  agate  or  ja-per."       It  «a-    named    from  its 

locality,  an  island  in  the  lied  Sea.  The  .7., •,/«., Me  of  Pliny 
and  later  writers,  according  to  I>ana,  included  our  topaz. 
The  mineral  species  topaz  is  orthorhombic  in  crystalliza- 
tion, with  a  fine  basal  cleavage  which  causes  it  to  split  into 
lustrous  plates — a  feature  which  will  always  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish a  white  transparent  topaz  from  the  diamond.  Itg 
hardness  is  8,  lying  between  quartz  and  sapphire.  The 
diamond  will  therefore  scratch  it  very  easily.  It  contains 
silica,  alumina,  and  fluorine,  but  the  proportions  are  as  yet 
uncertain,  the  beet  analyses  giving  an  excess  of  5,  or  even 
7,  per  cent. — which  is  undoubtedly  oxygen  taken  up  during 
the  analysis  in  the  conversion  into  oxide — of  silicon  which 
exists  in  the  mineral  as  fluoride.  As  there  is  no  method 
known  as  yet  of  determining  the  amount  of  fluorine  di- 
rectly, the  constitution  of  this  mineral  remains,  strange  to 
say,  even  at  this  late  day,  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  hypothesis  which  is  adopted  by  Dana  makes  it 
(AIsOjJj.SiOz.SiFj.  which  requires  SiOj  16.2  per  cent.,  SiFj 
28.1  per  cent.,  and  AIjOj  55.7  per  cent.  (Sec  also  PRECIOUS 
STONES.)  HKX-RY  Wi  RTZ. 

Tope,  the  English  name  of  the  Galcorhiinu  yuleus  (or 
Galeut  canii),  a  shark  common  in  the  British  seas,  and 
widely  distributed  elsewhere,  but  not  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican waters.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Galcorhinidw,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  following  combination  of  charac- 
ters :  the  teeth  are  nearly  alike  in  both  jaws,  oblique,  and 
notched  and  serrated  (§|  in  number);  the  first  dorsal  is 
opposite  the  space  between  the  pectorals  and  vcntrals ;  the 
caudal  fin  has  a  single  notch,  and  there  are  no  median  pits 
at  its  base ;  the  color  is  the  usual  slate-gray  above  and 
lighter  beneath.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  six  feet.  It 
does  not  differ  in  habits  or  economy  in  nature  from  the 
common  sharks  of  the  American  coast.  THKODOHE  GIM.. 

Tope'ka,  city  and  tp.,  capital  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  county-scat   of  Shawneo   co.,  on    Kansas   River,   68 
miles  W.  of  the  State  line  between  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Kansas  Pacific  and  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fc  R.  Rs. 
intersect  at  this  place.     The  location  of  the  city  is  high 
and  commanding,  and  some  of  the  most  charming  prairie 
landscape-scenery  in  the  West  is  observable  in  all  direc- 
tions.    The  legislature,  supreme  court,  and  the  U.  S.  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts  hold  sessions  here.     A  site  for  a 
government  court-house  and  post-office  has  been  purchased, 
which  will  be  improved  as  soon  as  the  requisite  approprit 
tion  is  made  by  Congress.    The  city  is  supplied  with  excel- 
lent public  schools,  and  also  possesses  several  collegia^ 
stitutions.     The  College  of  the  Sisters  of  BetbaBT,  to 
education  of  girls,  is  under  the  auspices  of  t. 
Episcopal  Church.     The  college  edifice  cost  > 
is  the  most  complete  and  thorough  educational  inrtital 
for  young  ladies  W.  of  the  Alleghany  .Mouni 
bura  College  is  a  Congregational  institution,  and  i 
ated  on  160  acres  of  land  adjoining^ the  «*•     The  e 
cost  $65,000,  and  the  endowment  fund  is  $45.000,  which  wi 
soon  be  $100,000.     The  Seminary  of  the  Assumptic 
Roman  Catholic  school  for  boys  and  girls 
offices  and  principal  maohine-shops  of  the  Atch ,,on 
mrt   Snnta  Fe  R   R.  Co.  are  established  at  Topeka.     i 
rolUng  mm  for  the  manufacture  of  rails  is  in  operation 
here.    It  cost  $125,000,  and  gives  employment  to  150  men. 
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State  Capitol,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Within  2  miles  of  the  city  one  of  the  cottages  for  a  State 
insane  asylum  is  building ;  the  institution  when  com- 
pleted will  cost  $500,000.  There  are  3  daily  newspapers 
(all  of  which  issue  weekly  editions),  2  weekly,  and  1 
monthly.  P.  of  city,  5790  ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  1079. 

F.  P.  BAKER,  ED.  "DAILY  COMMONWEALTH." 
TOprfer  (RunOLPHE),  b.  at  Geneva  Feb.  17,  1799; 
studied  first  painting,  afterward  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  aesthetics  at  the  academy 
of  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  June  8,  1846.  In  1839  his 
novel,  Le  1'renhytei-e  (translated  into  English  in  1848  un- 
der the  title  The  Parsonage],  attracted  great  attention  in 
France  and  Germany;  also  his  other  novels,  in  Iliblio- 
thef[iie  de  mon  Oticle,  Hose  et  Gertrude,  and  Notivelles  Gen- 
evoifieti,  were  much  appreciated,  as  well  as  his  sketches  and 
illustrations,  Voyaye  en  Ziyzag  and  Collection  des  Histoires 
en  Estan^n  H. 

Tophet.     See  GEHENNA. 

Top'knot,  a  name  given  in  England,  or  at  least  in 
English  books,  to  flat  fishes  (Pleuronectida?)  of  the  genera 
Zenogopterns  and  ScopKtJialmus  (or  Pkn/norhombita).  These 
do  not  agree  in  special  characters,  although  they  resemble 
each  other  in  physiognomy,  the  wide  (high)  oval  body, 
ciliated  scales,  sinistral  and  fringed  eyes,  narrow  interorbi- 
tal  ridge,  and  long  based  ventrals. 

Toplady  (Aucrsrrs  MONTAGUE),  b.  at  Farnham,  Sur- 
rey, England,  Nov.  4,  1740;  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lego,  Dublin  ;  preached  at  Leicester  Square  chapel,  London, 
from  1775  to  his  death,  Aug.  11,  1778.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Gospel  Magazine  and  author  of  many  beautiful  hymns. 

Top'litz,  or  Teplitz,  town  of  Bohemia,  near  its 
north-western  frontier,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley 
of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  water- 
ing-places in  Europe.  It  has  eleven  hot  alkalo-saltne 
springs,  whose  waters  are  considered  very  effective  in 
many  diseases,  and  which  are  generally  used  by  10,000 
persons  each  season.  P.  6854. 

Top,  motion  of  the.  See  GYROSCOPE,  by  GEN.  J.  G. 
BARNARD,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Tppog'raphy  [Gr.  Td™s,  "place,"  and  VP<£<f,«,,,  to 
"write"].  Topography  and  hydrographic  topography,  as 
the  subject  is  sometimes  divided,  come  in  general  terms 
under  the  head  of  surveying,  but  their  object  is  more  lim- 
ited than  the  aim  of  geodesy,  being  only  to  determine  the 
relative  positions  of  points  of  the  earth  that  can  be  re- 
ferred without  error  to  a  tangent  plane,  and  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  the  sphericity  of  the  globe.  The  operations  of 
a  topographical  survey,  consequently,  are  two — namely,  to 
first  project  a  system  of  points  upon  such  a  tangent  plane, 
and,  secondly,  to  find  the  distances  of  the  same  above  or 
below  the  plane ;  or,  in  other  words,  measure  the  lengths 
of  the  projecting  normals.  The  first  process  is  ordinary 
surveying — the  second,  levelling.  If  the  tangent  plane  be 


assumed  at  the  centre  of  the  country  to  be  embraced  in  the 
survey,  it  will  result  that  for  a  surface  extent  even  of  one 
degree  the  errors  will  be  less  than  in  the  ratio  of  ifj^ojjths, 
and  may  be  considered  inappreciable. 

The  problems  of  topography  are  such  as  the  following: 
To  find  the  distances  of  inaccessible  points:  to  nrnlnng 
right  lines;  to  draw  parallels  to  inaccessible  liiu1.- :  tu 
bisect  the  angles  of  inaccessible  lines;  to  find  the  radii  of 
inaccessible  curves;  to  lay  out  curves:  and.  in  hydro- 
graphic  topography,  to  determine  on  the  map  the  position 
of  an  unknown  point  from  which  three  known  points  have 
been  observed,  and  to  establish  a  base  at  sea.  In  the  ope- 
rations  of  hydrographic  topography  the  surveying  is  done 
with  a  sextant  or  a  compass,  and  the  levelling  by  the  meth- 
ods of  sounding.  A  topographical  survey  having  been 
made  on  water  by  these  means,  or  on  land  by  aid  of  tran- 
sit and  level,  or  more  roughly  and  rapidly  by  the  plane- 
table  and  teleometer,  the  results  are  embodied  in  a  plat  of 
the  work,  on  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  distances 
are  quoted  in  some  manner,  either  by  a  scale  or  written 
numbers:  and  finally  the  plat  may  be  transformed  into  a 
topographical  map  in  some  of  the  styles  adopted  for  that 
kind  of  finish.  The  object  of  topographical  drawing  is  to 
perfect  a  map  by  shading,  grading,  and  delineating  the 
form  and  features  of  a  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  it  pre- 
sents a  picture  somewhat  similar  to  a  vertical  view  of  the 
country.  Certain  of  the  signs  used  are  purely  conven- 
tional; others  aim  to  represent  the  appearances  of  nature 
as  in  a  landscape,  at  least  in  horizontal  projection,  and 
therefore  in  topographical  drawing  there  is  field  for  taste 
as  well  as  precision.  These  maps  are  finished  either  \vith 
pen  and  india-ink,  or  with  brush  and  color.  In  pen  topog- 
raphy the  form  of  every  actual  outline,  as  of  rivers,  masts 
at  high  and  low  tide,  shoals,  reefs,  roads,  farms,  and  build- 
ings, is  inked,  as  is  usual  in  plats  of  farm-surveying,  and 
the  shading  and  grading  are  done,  by  consent  of  all  drafts- 
men, as  follows :  Mountains  are  graded  either  by  a  series 
of  enveloping  lines  close  together,  representing  horizontal 
sections,  which  suffice  best  to  suggest  a  precise  idea  of  their 
form,  particularly  if  the  quotations  of  the  horizontal  lines 
are  given  on  them,  or  else  by  lines  of  greatest  declivity, 
which  are  supposed  always  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
lines,  whether  these  last  are  drawn  or  not.  The  stei'pi'st 
parts  of  declivities  are  made  darkest:  and  this  rule  asserts 
itself  necessarily  in  case  the  shading  is  applied  in  the  lirst 
manner,  and  also  to  a  degree  in  the  last.  Rivers,  bays, 
etc.,  are  shaded  by  lines  parallel  to  the  banks  or  shores, 
these  lines  diminishing  in  thickness  and  increasing  in 
separation  as  they  recede  from  the  water-line.  Forests, 
marshes,  sands,  meadows,  and  other  features,  whether  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  are  represented  by  conventional  siiriis, 
which  for  a  rule  are  made  to  resemble  what  they  stand  for 
— sands  by  dots,  meadows  by  tufts  of  grass,  forests  by  a 
plunging  view  of  tree-masses.  In  colored  topography 
mountains  are  graded  with  sepia,  darkest  at  top  or  on  the 
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grcate-t  declivities;  Kilter  is  shaded  with  graded  tints  of 
in  li-.'o.  darkest  at  the  shore-line:  and  the  n--i  ;.  1'proximatc.- 
ejogely  to  an  actual  sketch  of  landscape.  'I' hi-  last  method, 
lii-iii'.-'  rapid,  intelligible,  and  picturesque,  is  decidedly  the 
best  I'm-  elegant  topographical  maps  not  iiiti-nileil  fur  en- 
graving or  photographing.  K.  I..  VINTIIX. 

Topol'ya,  town  of  Austria.  Servian  way  wodcship.  ha- 
7516  inh:il)it:ints,  mostly  engaged  in  wine-cultivation  ami 
rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Tops'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Mas,-.,  is  the  seat 
of  mi  academy.  I'.  1213. 

Tops'ham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sagadalioc  co.,  Mo.,  on  An- 
.  :giu  River  and  on  .Maine  Central  K.  It.,  has  consid- 
erable shipbuilding.  I'.  I  I'-1*. 

Topshnm,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.     P.  1  US. 

Top-Shell,  a  collector's  name  for  species  of  shells  of 
the  family  TnvbinidiB. 

To'quervillc,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Kane  co.,  lit. 

Tor'bay,  a  fishing-town  of  Newfoundland,  7  miles  N. 
of  .St.  John's.  Tin:  anchorage  is  poor.  P.  1270. 

Torbert  (AI.PKKD  T.  A.),  b.  in  Delaware  July,  1833; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1855,  when 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry;  second 
lieutenant  ,~>th  Infantry  July  19;  served  on  frontier  duty 
in  Texas  and  Florida  1856-57,  on  Utah  expedition  1857- 
60.  In  tin-  ei\il  war  ho  was  engaged,  Apr.-Sept.,  1801,  in 
mustering  New  Jersey  volunteers  into  service,  and  Sept. 
Hi  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  regiment,  which  ho  led 
in  tbi-  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1802  at  Yorktown, 
West  Point,  (iaines's  Mill,  and  Charles  City  Cross-roads ; 
assigned  to  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Oth  corps  Aug. 
28,  I*li2.  and  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  at 
South  Mountain  (wounded),  and  Antietam.  Promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29, 1862,  he  was  on 
sick  leave  until  June,  1863,  when  again  in  command  of 
brigade  in  fith  corps,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  2-;!,  and  subsequent  operations  of  that  corps 
during  the  winter  of  1803-04.  In  the  Hichmond  campaign 
of  1804  he  commanded  the  cavalry  remaining  with  Gen. 
Grant's  army  during  Gen.  Sheridan's  raid  on  Richmond, 
and  1st  division  on  the  latter's  return  May  25,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  frequent  actions  from  May  15  to  Aug.,  1864, 
including  battles  of  Hawes's  Shop  and  Cold  Harbor.  Chief 
of  cavalry  of  the  middle  military  division,  and  engaged 
in  all  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  Aug., 
1864-Jan.,  1865,  and  frequently  in  command.  In  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  Apr.-July,  1865, 
and  of  various  districts  in  Virginia  till  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service,  Jan.  15,  1866.  Brevet  major  for 
gallantry  at  Gettysburg,  lieutenant-colonel  for  Hawes's 
Shop,  colonel  for  Winchester,  brigadier-general  for  Cedar 
Creek,  and  major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  Resigned  his  commission  of  captain 
6th  Infantry  Oct.  31,  1866;  was  consul-general  to  Havana 
1871,  and  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Paris  since  1874. 

Torch  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Antrim  co.,  Mich.     P.  269. 

Torch'-Wood,  the  Amyrii  flnridnnn,  a  small  tree  or 
ihrub  of  South  Florida,  having  shining  leaves,  clusters  of 
yellowish-white  flowers,  and  a  resinous  juice.  It  belongs 
to  the  order  Burseraceaj. 

Tor'denskjold,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn. 
P.  140. 

Tore'fto  (JosiS  MARIA  Queipo  de  Llano),  COUNT  OP, 
b.  at  Oviedo,  Spain,  Nov.  26,  1786;  took  an  active  part  in 
promoting  the  uprising  of  Spain  against  Napoleon,  1803; 
was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate  for  assistance;  was.  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Cortes  at  the  restoration  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  but,  like  most  of  his  companions  of  liberal 
opinions,  was  soon  driven  into  exile;  was  recalled  to 
Spain  by  the  revolution  of  1820;  again  went  into  exile  on 
the  triumph  of  absolutism  1823;  returned  to  Spain  after 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  1832 ;  became  minister  of  finance 
under  the  regency  1834,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
president  of  the  council  1835;  was  again  an  exile  1836- 
'•'n,  and  once  more  after  the  revolution  of  Barcelona.  D. 
at  Paris  Sept.  16,  1843.  Author  of  the  standard  work  on 
the  Spanish  war  of  independence,  Jfittoriii  del  Ltrnntn- 
»!>• •  ut».  (fuarra  y  Revolucion  de  Eapatta  (Madrid,  5  vols., 
37). 

Torfip'us  (the  Latin  name  of  THORMODR  TOUPAROX), 
b.  at  Engo,  Iceland,  May  27,  1636;  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity tit'  Copenhagen:  was  sent  by  Frederick  III.  to  Ice- 
|  land  in  1002  to  collect  manuscripts  of  the  sagas;  made 
royal  antiquary  in  106T  and  royal  historiographer  in  1687. 
I  1).  in  Karmii,  near  Stavanger,  Norway,  in  1719.  He  was 
I  the  tirst  t-i  apply  the  Icelandic  literature  to  the  study  of 
Scandinavian  antiquities  and  history,  and  his  writings,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  arc  Uitturia  Vlnlandia  an- 
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Tor'gau,  toun  of  PI.I-- in.  |(r..\  in-  •  .  '  ifi  tho 

Elbe.  is  strongly  toi'titie  1.  :nid  con!  iin-  I. arrack",  ho-pitals, 
magazines,  and  other  military  r.-taldi.-linii nt- ;  al-o  i< 
fa.  lures  woollen  and  linen  fabrics  and  hosiery.     P.  In, -'',7. 

Tornadoes.  S.  s,.,i; -.-s|,y  PIIOP.  A.  Gi  y.,T,  Pit.  I)., 
1. 1.,  n. 

Tor'neA,  river  of  Northern  Europe,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Sweden  and  Russia,  ri.-c-  in  Lake  Tori" 
Sweden,  flows  southward,  and  cut,-,--  the  bead  of  the  Gulf 
of   Bothnia    after    a  ,-,,u,  .-     of  '-'."•"  miles.      ll    i,    rapid,  and 
celebrated  for  its  beautiful  cataracts  and  salmon  li.-h.  i 

To'ro,   town   of  Spain,   province  of   /ainora.   on  the 
Duoro,    is    en.-lo-ed    by     walls,  has   21    churches   and    I  I 
monasteries,  and    was   in   the   Middle  Ages  n    II.  m 
and  large  city;   it  is  now  rapidly  dccayng.     P.  s|:;n. 

Torok-Sz-.WiklOK,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Ti 
has  valuable  fisheries,  and  rears  numerous  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry.     P.  10,437. 

Toron'tO,  city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  is  in  lat.  43°  3D'  N.,  Ion.  79°  21' 
W.,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  a  bay  formed 
by  an  island,  3  miles  long.  2  miles  wide,  at  a  distance  of 
333  miles  from  Montreal,  ."i!3  miles  from  Quebec,  500  miles 
from  New  York,  and  593  miles  from  Boston.  The  bay  forms 
a  spacious  and  well-sheltered  harbor,  and  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Great  Western,  Northern,  Toronto  Grey  and  liruee,  and  To- 
ronto and  Nipissing  railway  lines  connect  the  city  with  all 
the  principal  points  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
and  with  the  U.  P.  The  site  on  which  the  city  stands  was; 
selected  in  1794  by  Gov.  Simcoe,  and  tho  place  bore  the 
name  of  York  up  to  1834,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
city.  It  was  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  till  1841  ;  the 
seat  of  the  united  government,  alternately  with  Quebec,  be- 
tween 1849  and  1858;  and  the  capital  of  tho  province  of 
Ontario  since  1867.  It  had  44,821  inhabitants  in  1>M: 
56,092  in  1871.  The  city  is  finely  laid  out,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  generally  well  built, 
and  containing  several  fine  parks  and  many  handsome 
public  buildings,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are — the 
university,  completed  in  1859;  the  cathedral  of  St.  James, 
commenced  in  1852,  with  a  spire  316  feet  high;  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Michael ;  the  city  hall,  the  opera-house,  the  post- 
office,  the  Osgood  Hall,  etc.  There  are  78  churches,  nume- 
rous schools  and  educational  institutions  of  various  grades, 
besides  the  university  and  University  College — a  normal 
school,  a  college  of  technology,  St.  Michael's  College;  4 
daily,  17  weekly,  4  bi-monthly,  11  monthly,  and  1  quarterly 
paper,  etc.;  and  many  benevolent  institutions — the  asylum 
for  the  insane,  capable  of  accommodating  700  patients,  the 
city  hospital,  2  houses  for  unprotected  children,  an  orphan 
asylum  (Protestant),  and  a  house  of  providence  (Roman 
Catholic),  etc.  The  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  city  are  considerable.  Foundries,  mills,  tanneries, 
breweries,  boot  and  shoe  stores,  car-shops,  furniture-facto- 
ries, are  in  operation.  For  the  year  1871  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  city  was  estimated  at  $13,686,093, 
For  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1874,  the  value  of  imports 
amounted  to  $14,716,824,  and  the  custom  revenues  collected 
to  $1 ,987,997.  For  tho  year  ending  June  30, 1 875,  the  value 
of  imports  amounted  to  $14,436,091,  and  the  custom  reve- 
nues collected  to  $1,293,644.  The  oflicial  returns  of  ex- 
ports are  imperfect,  but  give  a  value  of  about  $2,000,000. 
The  city  has  5  banks,  besides  branch  offices  of  5  Quebec 
and  Montreal  banks. 

Toron'tO,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Woodson  co.,  Kan.     P.  340. 

To'ropetZ,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Pskow,  on 
the  Toropa  at  its  influx  into  Lake  Solomino.  It  has  many 
educational  institutions  and  some  manufactures.  P.  5248. 

Torpedin'idse  [from  Torpedo,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
species],  a  family  of  selachians  of  the  ordrer_^!li1R';1f"1"""] 


for  their  electrical  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
capable  of  giving  quite  severe  shocks,  and  spcci 
this  account  been  also  named. "cramp-fish."  "crainp-n 
"numb-fish,"  etc.     The  disk  formed  by  the  union  o 
body  and  pectoral  fins  is  broad,  and  more  or  Ic 


body  and  pectoral  fins  is  broad,  ana  t 

to  roundish,  squarish,  or  pyriform.  and  the  ti 

fleshy  and  considerably  like  that  of  a  shark  ;  the ,  i 

quite  smooth  and  naked :  the  head  is  not  produced  in  o  a 
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ated  between  the  head  (eyes  and  spiracles)  and  the  inner 
concealed  bases  of  the  pectorals ;  this  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous approximated  hexagonal  columns,  at  right  angles 
to  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  and  with  their  ends  often  visi- 
ble through  the  skin  above  and  below,  occupying  as  the 
apparatus  does  the  entire  depth  between  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  body  ;  these  batteries  arc  provided 
with  nerves  from  the  "'eighth  pair."  The  shock  transmitted 
from  the  fish  is  co-ordinated  with  a  depression  of  the  con- 
vexity of  the  upper  surface,  and  immediately  after  it  has 
been  given  the  normal  form  is  resumed:  the  shock  is  quite 
subject  to  the  volition  of  the  animal.  It  is  used  probably 
for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes.  In  ancient  days 
the  animal  was  impressed  into  use  fur  medicinal  purposes, 
and  was  the  original  electro-therapeutic  medium.  Its  ap- 
plication as  a  remedial  agent  has  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Dioscorides,  a  physician  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. Representatives  of  the  family  are  quite  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  warm  and  temperate  seas  of  the 
globe.  About  twenty  species  arc  known,  which  indicate 
several  quite  essential  modifications  of  structure.  These  arc 
(1)  Torpedinime,  with  the  genus  Torpedo  (10  species) ;  (2) 
Narcininie,  with  the  genera  Dueopyga  (1  species),  Nttr>-iur 
(5  species),  Astrape  (2  species),  and  Temera  (1  species); 
and  (3)  Ilypninic,  with  the  genus  Jfi/pnos  (1  species).  The 
genus  Torpedo  is  the  only  one  represented  by  species  in 
the  northern  Atlantic,  and  of  this  three  are  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas,  and  one  (  Torpedo  occidentnUs]  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  U.  S. ;  the  other  genera  arc  chiefly  represented 
in  the  Pacific  and  confluent  oceans  and  the  South  Atlantic. 
The  literature  relating  to  the  family,  and  especially  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  electrical  organs,  is  very 
voluminous.  Among  the  most  notable  are  memoirs  by  C. 
Mattcucci  (1836-65),  II.  Wagner  (1847),  A.  Ecker  (1848), 
Marey  (Determination  de  la  Duree  de  la  Deuharge  flee- 
ti'i'/itc  chez  de  Torpille,  in  Comptes  fiendus,  1871,  and  Me- 
mnii-e  snr  la  Torpille,  in  Jonrii.  Aunt,  et  Phi/s.,  1872,  pp. 
468-499),  and  M.  Reichenheim  (lieitriige  zur  Keiintnts*  dca 
elcctnecken  Ccntralort/ans  von  Torpedo,  in  Arch.  Anat. 
Phys.,  1873,  pp.  751-759,  pis.  15-16).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Torpedo.     See  TORPEDI.MD.C. 

Torpe'do  [Lat.],  the  modern  name  given  by  Robert 
Fulton  to  a  submerged  military  mine  designed  to  destroy 
hostile  shipping.  The  germ  of  the  idea  is  found  in  the 
Greek  fire  of  the  ancients,  from  which  the  torpedo  of  to-day 
has  been  naturally  developed  by  reason  of  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder  into  warfare. 

Historical  Notes. — The  earliest  " infernal  machine"  on 
record  dates  from  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1585,  where  an 
Italian  engineer,  Zambelli,  destroyed  an  important  bridge 
laid  by  the  enemy  over  the  Scheldt  by  setting  adrift 
against  it  four  scows,  each  carrying  a  masonry  mine 
heavily  charged  with  gunpowder.  Ignition  was  to  be 
effected  either  by  a  slow  match,  or  by  a  gun-lock  discharg- 
ed by  clockwork  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.  One 
of  these  floating  mines  exploded  against  the  bridge  with 
tremendous  effect,  and  thus  stimulated  investigation  in  a 
n«w  field  of  warfare.  Other  similar  attempts  were  made 
during  the  next  two  centuries  by  the  French,  English,  and 
Russians,  but,  like  the  fiasco  before  Fort  Fisher  in  our  late 
war,  they  usually  proved  to  be  failures.  The  condition 
now  regarded  as  essential  in  attacks  directed  against  ship- 
ping, that  the  charge  shall  be  submerged,  was  totally 
ignored.  To  an  American  engineer  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Capt.  David  Bushnell,  the  credit  is  due  not  only  of 
experimentally  developing  this  principle,  but  also  of  de- 
vising a  submarine  boat,  by  which  the  first  attempt  to 
apply  it  to  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  was  ever  made. 
Capt.  Bushnell  was  born  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1742,  and 
died  in  1826.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  (1775), 
and  by  his  fertility  of  invention  and  persevering  efforts  to 


1776,  use  being  made  of  his  submarine  boat,  navigated  by 
Sergeant  Ezra  Lee.     The  attack  was  directed  against  the 
Eagle,  the  flag-ship  of  Lord   Howe,  lying  in  New  York  | 
harbor,  and  the  vessel  narrowly  escaped  destruction.     In 

1777,  Bushnell  caused  the  blowing  up  of  a  prize  schooner, 
lying  at  anchor  astern   of  the  frigate  Cerberus  off  N»w 
London,  by  means  of  a  drifting  torpedo  which  he  had 
directed   against   the   latter,    and    which   was   ignorantly 
taken  on  board  the  schooner.     In  the  following  winter  he 
set  adrift  many  torpedoes  to  annoy  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Delaware,  thus  giving  occasion  to  the  so-called  "  Battle  of 
the  Kegs,"  which  was  commemorated  in  a  humorous  song 
by  Hopkinson,  the  author  of  "Hail  Columbia."     Twenty 
years  later,  Robert  Fulton  revived  the  general  ideas  of 
Bushnell,  and  attempted  to  introduce  submarine  warfare 
in  the  French  navy.     He  made  a  submarine  boat  named 


the  Nautilus,  by  which  in  Aug.,  1801,  he  blew  up  a  launch 
in  the  harbor  of  Brest — the  first  instance  on  record  of  a 
vessel  destroyed  by  a  submerged  charge  of  gunpowder. 
Rejected  by  France,  ho  next  induced  England  to  organize 
Ml  abortive  "catamaran"  expedition  against- tin-  French 
fleet  lying  at  Boulogne.  Although  supported  by  1'itl,  and 
successful  in  experimentally  destroying  the  brig  Dorothea 
by  a  drifting  torpedo,  his  projects  were  finally  rejected  by 
the  British  government  as  unsuited  to  the  interests  of  a. 
nation  that  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  Fulton 
returned  disappointed  to  America,  where,  after  some  suc- 
cessful experiments,  ho  finally  met  a  like  repulse,  largely 
through  the  active  opposition  of  Commodore  Rogers  of  the 
navy.  He  ultimately  abandoned  his  efforts  in  submarine 
mining,  as  his  attention  became  absorbed  in  steam  na\  iga- 
tion.  Although  Fulton  began  his  experiments  by  employ- 
ing a  submarine  boat,  experience  led  him  to  abandon  this 
device.  As  finally  rejected  by  our  government,  his  system 
included  four  classes  of  torpedoes:  (1)  Buoyant  mines, 
anchored  in  the  channel  to  be  defended,  and  exploded  by 
a  mechanical  device  set  in  action  by  contact  with  the 
enemy's  hull.  (2)  Line  torpedoes,  designed  to  be  set 
adrift  and  fouled  by  the  cables  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  anchor. 
('.',)  Harpoon  torpedoes,  to  be  discharged  from  a  gun,  and 
thus  attached  to  a  vessel  and  fired  by  clockwork.  (4)  Block 
ship  torpedoes,  to  be  carried  on  booms  projecting  from 
vessels  of  a  peculiar  type,  and  exploded  by  contact  with 
the  enemy.  The  modern  system  includes  all  these  devices 
in  a  modified  form,  except  the  third — a  fact  which  suffi- 
ciently shows  how  far  Fulton  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
appreciating  the  capabilities  of  submarine  warfare.  In 
the  war  of  1812  several  abortive  attempts  were  made  by 
individuals  to  employ  Fulton's  system  against  British 
shipping  in  our  waters,  but  the  government  took  little 
interest  in  the  operations,  and  no  success  was  achieved, 
although  considerable  alarm  was  excited  in  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  torpedo  warfare  was  neither 
forgotten  nor  neglected  in  Europe,  as  many  writings  abun- 
dantly prove,  but  it  was  again  left  to  an  American,  Col. 
Samuel  Colt  of  Hartford,  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
revolving  pistol  which  bears  his  name,  to  make  the  next 
great  advance.  It  consisted  in  introducing,  as  the  igniting 
agent,  electricity,  at  that  date  considered  rather  as  a  toy  of 
the  philosopher's  laboratory  than  as  a.  practical  force  in 
engineering.  Colt  began  his  torpedo  experiments  in  1829 
or  1830,  and  after  years  of  labor  elaborated  a  system  of 
buoyant  submarine  mines,  to  be  planted  quincuncially  in 
the  threatened  channel  and  operated  by  electricity.  To 
convey  the  current  he  devised  one  of  the  very  first  subma- 
rine cables  ever  attempted,  which  in  the  winter  of  1842-43 
ho  successfully  laid  across  East  River,  New  York  harbor. 
Gutta-percha  was  then  unknown  as  an  insulating  material, 
and  Colt  employed  a  wrapping  of  cotton  yarn  soaked  in 
asphaltum  and  beeswax,  and  in  exposed  localities  enclosed 
in  a  leaden  tube.  When  designed  for  torpedo  purp 
each  cable  included  two  separate  conductors,  which,  enter- 
ing the  mine,  were  united  by  a  fine  platinum  wire  imbed- 
ded in  gunpowder.  The  operator,  by  sending  at  pleasure 
a  strong  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  this  bridge, 
FIG.  1. 


heated  the  platinum  to  redness  and  determined  the  explo- 
sion.    For  convenience  of  manipulation  the  shore-ends  of 
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the  ca  liles  wen-  all  led  to  a  casemate'.  The  preceding  sketch, 
found  alining  *'olt's  papers  after  his  death,  and  beating  tin- 
date  1 -:;i;,  shows  one  of  his  devices  for  igniting  the'  mines 
at  the  proper  instant  :  it  is  of  course  only  applicable'  to  an 
elevated  site-.  A  seen  t  be  lie-veil  to  relate-  to  a  ine-thoel  ot 
making  tile-  \'---el  t cle^ia | , h  her  eiwn  po-ition  died  with 
him.  This  >ke  tch  explain-  itself.  One  se-t  of  conductors 
from  all  the  cable--  are  unite-d  and  permanently  attached  to 
a  single  pole  of  a  powerful  battery.  The-  other  conductors 
lea  1  to  a  map  of  the-  channel,  aii'l  eae-h  is  M-cnre-d  at  tin- 
point  corresponding  to  the  known  position  of  its  mini'. 
The  relli-ctor  i-  arranged  to  throw  the  image  of  the  hostile 
ship  upon  the-  map.  anil  as  it  passes  o\e-r  a  wire  terminal 
the  operator  with  bis  other  battery-wire  closes  the  proper 
e-irciiit  and  explodes  the  torpedo.  Colt's  experiment 
tendcel  over  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  uniler  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  lie  destroyed  several  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
finally,  em  Apr.  I.'!,  IS4I1,  accomplished  the  feat  of  blowing 
up  a  brig  under  full  sail  on  the  Potomac,  operating  his 
buttery  at  Alcxamlria.  ."i  miles  distant.  This  decisive  trial 
was  \\itnesseel  by  many  members  of  Congress  nnd  by  the 
President,  and  its  success  at  that  date  stamps  Col.  Colt  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  ability.  The  time,  however,  was 
not  \  et  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  weapon,  and, 
like  those;  of  his  predecessors,  Col.  Colt's  plans  were  ulti- 
uiiite-ly  rejected  by  the  government. 

The  Anglo-French  war  with  Russia  in  1855  furnished  the 
next  occasion  for  the  application  of  submarine  mines  to 
harbor  defence.  Sebastopol,  Cronstadt,  and  Sweaborg  were 
prote-cte-d  iii  this  manner  by  devices  of  Prof.  Jacobi.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  his  system,  the  charges  were 
tun  small  (<s  or '.I  pounds),  and  although  explosions  occurred 
unde-r  two  or  three  English  frigates,  no  serious  damage  was 
done-.  Tho  fuze  consisted  of  a  small  bottle  of  sulphuric 
acid  imbedded  in  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
sugar;  the  mechanical  breaking  of  the  bottle  by  contact 
with  the  vessel  effected  ignition.  The  great  improvement 
of  placing  the  igniting  apparatus  within  the  torpedo,  inde- 
pcndcnt  of  external  levers,  is  due  to  Prof.  Jacobi,  who  also 
made  use  of  electrical  mines  to  be  fired  by  an  operator  on 
shore.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  gave  occasion  for  Col.  von 
Elmer  of  the  Austrian  engineers  to  employ  in  the  defence 
of  Venice  a  system  of  electrical  mine?  more  carefully  elabo- 
rate-el than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  but  no  opportunity 
for  practically  testing  its  merits  occurred. 

In  fine,  it  was  reserved  for  American  engineers  to  dem- 
onstrate upon  a  grand  scale  the  important  part  which  the 
modern  torpedo  can  be  made  to  play  in  maritime  warfare. 
Tho  civil  war  of  1861—65  offered  conditions  peculiarly 
favorable  to  its  development.  The  Southern  Confederacy 
was  possessed  of  no  fleet  worthy  of  tho  name,  while  a  long 
lino  of  seacoast  and  many  navigable  rivers  exposed  its  ter- 
ritory to  easy  assault  by  water.  It  could,  therefore,  well 
affonl  to  sacrifice  most  of  those  routes  of  communication, 
provided  they  could  be  closed  to  tho  war-vessels  of  tho 
Union.  Every  variety  of  torpedo  became,  therefore,  ad- 
missible. After  some  preliminary  trials,  the  service  was 
formaUy  legalized  in  Oct.,  1862,  and  an  efficient  bureau  was 
established  at  Richmond,  which  continually  extended  the 
scope  of  its  operations  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Seven 
U.  S.  iron-dads,  eleven  wooden  war-vessels,  and  six  army- 
transports  were  destroyed  by  torpedoes,  and  many  more 
Vessels  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  Confederates  lost 
thre-e  vessels  by  their  own  mines,  and  a  fine  iron-clad,  the 
Albemarle,  by  tho  counter-operations  of  the  U.  S.  fleet. 
This  wholesale  destruction  occurred  chiefly  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war;  and  if  at  its  beginning  the  system 
had  been  as  well  organized  as  at  its  close,  the  influence 
which  might  have  been  exerted  upon  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  Union  forces  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The 
details  of  the  Confederate  system  were  published  to  the 
world  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  they  have  formed 
the  common  basis  upon  which  different  nations  have  begun 
the  investigations  now  actively  prosecuting  for  perfecting 
appliances  in  submarine  warfare.  For  this  reason  they 
will  bo  considered  somewhat  in  detail.  The  several  devices 
may  be  grouped  in  live  distinct  classes — stationary  torpe- 
does or  submarine  mines,  automatic  drifting  torpedoes,  in- 
fernal machines,  offensive  spar  torpedoes,  and  submarine 
boats. 

Stationary  Torpedoed,  often  called  Sea-Mines. — To  form 
an  obstruction  in  the  channel  which  shall  stop  the  enemy, 
either  by  his  actual  destruction  or  by  bis  fear  of  it,  is  the 
object  of  this  class.  Several  types  were  used.  The  frame 
torpedo  was  one  of  the  most  simple.  Each  shell  weighed 
about,  400  pounds,  and  contained  25  pounds  of  gunpowder. 
The  fuze,  consisting  of  a  vial  of  sulphuric  acid  imbedded 
in  potassium  chlorate  and  sugar,  was  placed  in  thelondinir- 
holc,  protected  by  a  thin  lead  cap  to  be  crushed  by  the  ves- 
sel. The  pile  torpedo,  a  similar  pattern  of  mine,  also  shown 


on  the  figure,  was  found  in  the-  water  upp  -  ivan- 

nali.      The  swayiliL'  Imemi  torpedo  »a-    a    maiki-d  in,, 

„;  7  nie-nt    upon   thi- 

to  In.. vi', 

it  was  not  so  easily  dis 
~  oorered  by  dragging,    '!•, 

lenderit  Plill   me, |, 
i\e,  it   wa-  0 

~  bj  a   line  to  a  "turtle" 
containing  a  fu/, 
ll|inn  the-  priii'-iplc  of  an 
oi'linary   i-anii'-li   J'tilne-r. 

VV5  The  attempt  to  grapple 
an«l  raise  the-  beiotn  t,,r- 
jiedn  exploded  thin  aux- 
iliary, which  wa-  I'huile  d 

Frame  and  PUe  Torpedoes, 
enemy.     The  charge  of  the  boom  torpc-eio  was  about   70 
pounds,  and  of  the  turtle  100  pounds  ;  the  whole  device  was 
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its  action  was  similar  to 

that  of  the  "turtle,"  the 

—  charge  (afl  to  100  pounds) 
~  being  fired  by  a  percus- 
_  sion-cap   acted   upon   by 
an  external  plunger   re- 
leased when  the  iim-rtcd 
-— ^S —  saucer-cap    was    thrown 
*|-5;  off  by  the  touch   of  the 


FIG.  4. 


tinued  tension,  and  tho  growth  of  seaweed  and  shellfish, 
were  found  to  destroy  efficiency  after  the  torpedo  had  re- 

mained a  few  weeks  in 
position.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  —  which  is 
inherent  to  all  mechan- 
ism acting  externally  — 
Gen.  Rains,  when  in 
charge  of  the  laboratory 
at  Augusta,  Go.,  devised 
a  fuze  priming  said  to 
consi.-t  of  fulminating 
mercury  and  fulminat- 
ing silver,  which  was  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive,  a 
slight  blow  being  suffi- 
cient to  cause  detonation. 
Fuzes  containing  it,  pro- 
tected against  moisture 
by  a  lead  cap  easily 
crushed  by  contact,  were 
used  in  his  barrel  torpe- 
does. These  torpedoes 
contained  from  70  to  120 
pounds  of  gunpowder, 
conical  ends  of  light 
wood  being  added  to 


Singer  s  Torpedo. 


Fio.  5. 


increase  flotation  and  to 
mt  _ 
strengthen  the  case.    The 

Rains  fuze  served  its  purpose  well,  and  was  used  in  land- 
mines, in  hand-grenades,  and  in  several  types  of  torpedoes. 

Lastly,  electrical  mines, 
to  be  fired  by  the  act  of 
an  operator  on  shore, 
were  employed  ;  but  Ihe 
difficulty  of  procuring 
the  requisite  insulated 
cable  restricted  their  use, 
nnd  it  is  worthy  "f  note 
that  no  attempt  wa« 
made  to  make  them  au- 
tomatic. The  charge* 
employed  were  usually 
enormous,  amounting  to 
2000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder.  The  Coinmo- 
dore  Jones  was  destroyed 
on  May  6,  1864,  by  a  tor- 


It  was  planted  in  a  narrow  part  of 


small  Jitinsen  uniiev    *•       --• — --  _-_,_!  f., 

to  advance  safely  over  the  mine,  which  was  reserved 
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the  flag-ship,  but  tho  operator  hearing  the  order  given  to 
return  preparatory  to  a  more  thorough  search  for  torpe- 
does, the  vessel  was  blown  up  as  she  backed  down  stream. 
She  appeared  to  be  lifted  bodily  by  the  explosion,  and  was 
utterly  destroyed,  more  than  three-quarters  of  her  crew 
being  killed  or  wounded. 

Auti/nnttn-  Drifting  Torpedoeft. — This  class  was  especially 
designed  for  rivers  where  the  current,  setting  in  one  direc- 
tion, could  be  depended  upon  to  sweep  the  jrIG  g 
apparatus  down  to  the  hostile  fleet,  and  per- 
chance to  bring  it  into  contact  with  some 
\  essel.  Night  was  often  selected  for  the  at- 
tempt, but  tho  ease  with  which  a  ship  at 
anchor  may  be  protected  by  nettings  ren- 
dered the  several  devices  of  little  avail. 
The  simple  form  shown  in  the  figure  was 
used  in  great  numbers  on  James  River.  A 
piece  of  slow-match  was  arranged  to  burn 
down  the  tube  to  the  charge.  These  tor- 
pedoes were  often  caught  by  nets,  but  did 
no  ilinnage.  A  more  complex  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Figure  7.  This  torpedo  was 
often  set  adrift,  connected  to  a  log  by  a 
knotted  line,  which,  fouling  the  anchor- 
chain,  would  bring  the  former  to  rest  under 
the  bottom,  when  the  current  acting  on  the 
wheel  would  release  the  plunger  and  deter- 
mine an  explosion. 

lufi'i-tuil  Mtu'/iinr*. — This  class  of  torpe- 
does is  not  generally  considered  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  warfare  as 
practised  at  tho  present  day,  because  it  sub- 
jects non-combatants  to  great  peril  without 
any  previous  warning.  It  was  designed  to 
be  smuggled  on  board  the  Union  war-ves- 
sels or  transports,  and  thus  to  effect  their  destruction.  Two 
types  were  employed.  The  most  simple  was  known  as 
the  "coal  torpedo."  It 

consisted     of     a     metal  FIG.  ?• 

case  containing  several 
pounds  of  gunpowder, 
cast  and  colored  to 
closely  resemble  a  lump 
of  coal.  When  igno- 
rantly  thrown  into  tho 
furnace,  it  caused  the 
explosion  of  the  boiler. 
The  Greyhound  was  de- 
stroyed in  this  manner 
on  James  River,  as  were  ,- 
also  several  transports  on  I 
the  Western  waters.  The  * 
other  type  was  known  as 
the  "  horological  torpe- 
do." It  consisted  of  a 
case  containing  a  large 
charge  of  gunpowder 
and  a  clockwork  ar- 
rangement set  to  run  for 
a  certain  time,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  it  re- 
leased a  plunger  and 
fired  the  charge.  A  dis- 
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Current  Torpedo. 
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astrous  explosion  was  caused  in  the  army  powder-fleet  at 
City  Point  in  1864  by  an  arrangement  of  this  character, 
which  was   placed  on   board  one  of 
the  barges  by  a  spy.    At  Mound  City 
a  similar  explosion  was  effected. 

Offensive  8pnr  Torpedoes. — -This 
form  of  the  new  weapon  afforded  tho 
best  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
personal  gallantry,  and  several  offi- 
cers won  distinction  in  its  use.  An 
outrigger  spar,  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
length,  carried  a  torpedo  designed  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  ene- 
my's hull  and  exploded  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict.  The  Confederates  early 
supplied  ram  torpedoes  to  their  iron- 
clad fleet,  but  a  lighter  pattern  was 
chiefly  used,  operated  from  a  special 
craft  termed  "  Davids,"  by  reason  of 
their  small  size  and  insignificant  ap- 
pearance as  compared  with  their  ad- 
versaries. The  type  used  at  Charles- 
ton was  built  of  boiler  iron,  and  was 
about  35  feet  long,  shaped  like  a  cigar, 
with  a  low  combing  to  exclude  the 
waves.  Small  engines  driving  screw- 
propellers  gave  a  maximum  speed  of 
about  7  knots  per  hour.  The  torpedo 
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Spar  Torpedo. 


was  of  copper,  charged  with  about  50  pounds  of  fine  gun- 
powder. Under  cover  of  the  night  these  boats  approached 
the  hostile  fleet,  trusting  to  suddenly  dart  alongside  and 
discharge  the  torpedo  with  Impunity  in  the  confusion  and 
alarm  created  by  their  sudden  appearance.  Another  type 
of  this  class  of  boats  consisted  of  an  ordinary  steam-launch 
equipped  in  a  similar  manner.  Several  of  the  Union  war- 
vessels  —  the  New  Ironsides  on  Oct.  5,  1863,  the  Memphis 

on  Mar'  6>  1864'  tne  Minnesota  on 
Apr.  8,  1SIU,  and  the  Wabash  on 
Apr.  18,  1864  —  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction,  and  the  Confederate  iron- 
<  clad  Albemarle  was  sunk  at  her  moor- 
ings by  this  mode  of  attack.  The  lat- 
ter feat  was  performed  by  Lieut. 
Gushing,  U.  S.  N.,  and  for  its  excep- 
tional gallantry  it  deserves  a  special 
description.  The  boat  was  an  ordi- 
nary steam-launch  equipped  with  a 
Wood  and  Lay  torpedo  and  a  brass 
howitzer.  .  This  torpedo  was  provided 
with  an  air-chamber,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  was  to  be  detached 
from  its  boom  and  allowed  to  rise 
under  the  enemy.  A  strong  pull 
upon  the  lanyard  then  released  the 
ball,  which,  falling  on  the  percus- 
sion-cap, ignited  the  charge.  Lieut. 
dishing  with  a  crew  of  thirteen  offi- 
cers and  men  advanced  S  miles  up 
Roanoke  River,  passing  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  undiscovered.  On  an- 
T-edo  y  Poaching  the  Albemarle,  moored  to 

the  wharf  and  protected  by  a  pen  of 

logs  about  30  feet  from  her  side,  he  suddenly  darted  upon 
her,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  exploded  his  torpedo  against 
her  bottom,  thus  sinking  her.  Most  of  his  party  were 
captured,  and  some  were  drowned:  Lieut.  Cushing  him- 
self and  one  man  escaped  by  swimming  and  threading 
the  swamps  to  the  Union  lines. 

Submarine  Hunts.  —  But  one  boat  of  this  character  won  a 
record  during  the  war,  and  hers  was  sufficiently  tragic  to 
deter  imitation.  She  was  of  boiler  iron,  35  feet  long,  was 
propelled  by  hand  at  a  maximum  speed  of  4  knots,  and 
could  remain  submerged  to  any  desired  depth  for  half  an 
hour.  Her  crew  consisted  of  nine  men.  In  the  preliminary 
trials  (see  SUBMARINE  NAVIGATION)  she  sank  three  times, 
drowning  23  men.  Finally,  under  Lieut.  IMxon,  C.  S.  N., 
she  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  attacked  and  sunk  the  Federal 
steam-sloop  Housatonic,  and  disappeared  for  ever  with  her 
erew.  She  was  designed  to  pass  under  the  enemy,  drag- 
ging a  floating  torpedo,  which  would  explode  when  brought 
in  contact  with  his  hull,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was  used 
like  an  ordinary  David. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1864,  although  short,  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  employing  defensive  mines,  and 
one  of  the  invading  vessels  was  sunk  through  their  agency. 
The  Paraguayan  war  of  1864-fi8  furnished  the  next  occa- 
sion for  submarine  warfare.  Immediately  after  the  Bra- 
zilian fleet  entered  the  waters  of  that  li'ttle  state,  a  fine 
iron-clad,  tho  Rio  Janeiro,  was  sunk  by  two  torpedoes 
against  which  she  had  struck.  Subsequently,  a  division 
of  the  fleet  ran  past  the  batteries  of  Curupaity",  only  to  find 
itself  entrapped  between  two  lines  of  torpedoes,  one  in 
front  and  the  other  planted  in  rear,  after  the  pass:i;rc>,  to 
bar  the  retreat;  the  defective  nature  of  these  obstructions 
alone  prevented  a  serious  disaster.  Later  in  the  war  the 
Tamandarfi  was  crippled  by  a  submarine  mine.  The  Par- 
aguayan torpedoes  belonged  to  the  anchored  or  drifting 
class,  and  the  sulphuric-acid  fuze  was  largely  used.  Dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  no  conspicuous  use 
was  made  of  toqiedoes,  but  the  German  ports  were  pro- 
tected by  them,  and  the  French  contributed  a  new  device 
to  the  list.  It  is  known  by  tho  name  of  the  "  ball  of  Ver- 
dun," devised  by  Capt.  Bussiere  of  the  engineers  to  de- 
stroy a  military  trestle-bridge  thrown  by  the  Prussians 
over  the  Meuse  a  short  distance  below  the  fortress.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  largo  sheet-iron  sphere,  over  3  feet  in  diameter, 
heavily  charged  with  gunpowder,  and  provided  with  a 
clockwork  train,  which  after  a  certain  time  WHS  to  discharge 
a  pistol  and  thus  ignite  the  mine.  It  was  but  little  heavier 
than  water,  and  was  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  make  the 
centre  of  figure  and  of  gravity  coincident.  A  body  fulfil- 
ling these  conditions  will  be  rolled  along  the  derpe.-t  p.-irt 
of  the  channel  by  the  current,  and  will,  of  course,  be  far 
more  difficult  of  detection  than  a  floating  object.  The 
capitulation  of  the  fortress  prevented  a  trial  of  its  efficiency, 
but  many  letters  were  introduced  into  Paris  during  the 
siege  by  similar  balls  caught  by  nets  spread  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Torpedo  Warfare  in  the  Future.  —  It  is  apparent,  from 
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the  foregoing  historical  resume,  that  torpedoes  arc  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  experimental  devices,  but  that  they  have 
become  recognized  weapons  of  maritime  warfare,  admitting 
of  very  varied  applications.  They  may  bo  employed  of. 
fensividy  in  the  combats  between  hostile  vessels,  or  they 
1H;ll  be  used  defensively  to  repel  an  apprehended  attack 
upon  it  harbor  or  district  by  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
enemy's  squadron  through  the  channel  of  approach.  En- 
tirely dilVcrcnt  principles  of  construction  and  of  manipnla 
tion'mark  tln-c  two  classel  of  the  weapon.  The  former 
requires  the,  technical  skill  of  a  sailor  to  move  the  charge 

into  position  and  explo  le  it  within  destructive  range.     The 

latter  diner.-  iii  no  essential  respect  from  the  mines  so  long 
employed  in  the  defence  of  land  fortifications.  Accord- 
inglv.in  the  I  .  S.,  England,  and  some  other  countric 

ded  scacoast,  the  service  of  torpedoes  has 
I,,.,.,,   divided    between  the  navy  and   the  engineers  of  the 

arinv the  former  operating  offensively  afloat, and  the  latter 

defcii-ivelv  from  the  shore.  Our  naval  station  is  at  New- 
It.  I.,  where  the  needful  investigations  are  conducted, 
and  where  classes  of  officers  now  receive  regular  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  new  weapons.  The  army  school  is 
at  \\  illett's  1'oint,  New  York  harbor,  where  the  subject  is 
experiinenlallv  studied,  and  where  the  officers  and  the  cn- 
1  men  of 'the  engineers  arc  exercised  in  all  the  duties 
of  defensive  submarine,  mining.  While,  in  general,  the 
line  .f  demarcation  between  the  two  services  is  thus  plainly 
marked,  some  of  the  weapons — such,  for  example,  as  fish 
torpedoes  steered  by  electricity — may  be  conveniently  ope- 
rated either  from  land  or  from  shipboard,  and  they  would 
be  used  in  war  cither  by  army  or  navy  as  occasion  might 
offer. 

All  maritime  nations  are  now  carefully  investigating  the 
subject  of  submarine  warfare,  but  the  greatest  secrecy  is 
thrown  around  these  studies.  Enough,  however,  has  tran- 
spired t.i  enable  the  following  imperfect  r6sum6  of  the  prin- 
cipal results  to  be  given  : 

Off™*!™  Tarpedoea. — In  offensive  torpedo  warfare  many 
improvements,  not  yet  tested  in  actual  battle,  have  been 
suggested,  and  are  now 
under  trial  by  naval  offi- 
cers. The  Harvey  tor- 
'  longs  to  this  type. 
The  charge  is  contained 
in  a  narrow  copper  ves- 
sel, encased  in  wood 
strapped  with  iron,  and 
so  ballasted  us  to  ride 
vertically  in  the  water. 
A  tow-line  of  wire  rope 

passes  from  the  slings  of     -  J£  Torpedo. 

the  torpedo  through  a 
block  on  the  yard  of  a  fast  steamer  to  a  reel  fitted  with 
a  brake  on  her  deck.  The  enemy  is  passed  at  full  speed, 
with  the  torpedo  diverging  at  an  angle  of  about  45° 
from  the  quarter,  and  the  course  is  so  directed  as  to 
bring  the  weapon  in  contact  with  his  hull.  Just  before 
striking  him  the  torpedo  is  made  to  dive  by  suddenly 
slacking  the  tow-line,  and  then  to  rise  under  his  bottom 
by  checking  it  with  the  brake.  Explosion  is  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  projecting  lovers,  which  when 
st'iick  cither  detonate  a  contact  fuze  or  close  an  electric 
lit,  iind  thus  cause  the  passage  of  a  powerful  current 
through  a  platinum  fuze.  These  torpedoes  are  made  of  va- 
rious ,-i/es,  one  of  the  largest  patterns  being  4.5  feet  long, 
2  feet  deep,  and  6  inches  wide,  designed  to  contain  100 
pounds  of  gun-cotton  or  dynamite.  The  requisite  notation 
i<  given  by  the  cork  buoys  a  «',  as  when  at  rest  the  torpedo 
sinks  by  its  own  weight.  This  weapon  was  devised  by  a 
skilful  sailor,  ('apt.  Harvey  of  the  Royal  navy,  and  he 
claims  that  it  can  be  successfully  used  on  the  high  seas 
even  during  a  gale.  Official  trials  in  1870  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  caused  it  to  be  adopted  in  the  English  service. 
The  torpedo  was  operated  from  a  steam-tug  against  the 
iron-clad  Royal  Sovereign.  At  first  the  latter  remained  at 
anchor,  and  thus  received  ten  attacks  from  different  direc- 
tions. In  every  case  the  torpedo  struck  her  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  1  to  IB  feet.  The  iron-clad  fired  blank  cartridges, 
and  succeeded  in  discharging  seven  and  four  shots  in  two 
of  the  trials,  and  only  two  shots  in  the  others.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  then  got  under  way  at  a  speed  of  8  or  9  knots, 
the  tug  moving  at  about  11  knots.  Six  attacks  were  thus 
made,  all  of  which  were  successful,  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  the  blows.  From  two  to  twelve  shots 
were  fired  at  the  tug  in  each  attack  while  manoeuvring  to 
effect  her  object.  The  Harvey  torpedo  is  now  definitely 
adopted  by  several  nations  of  Europe,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended by  many  naval  officers. 

Another  new  type  of  offensive  torpedo  is  that  known  as 
the  Luppis  Whitehead.  The  idea  developed  by  this  weapon 
is  duo  to  an  officer  of  the  Austrian  marine  artillery,  now 


dead,  but  the  first  practical  trials  were  made  in  1S64  by 
Robert  Whitehead,  superintendent  of  ironworks  at  Fiuine, 
acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  ('apt.  l.uppi-.  an  officer  of 
the  Austrian  navy.  The  torpedo  has  undergone  great  im- 
provement- l.eluecii  that  date  and  the  p  '.and 
the  right  to  use  it  ha.s  been  purchased  by  many  European 
nations.  The  latest  typo  consists  of  an  iron  and  steel  ves- 
sel, nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  spindle  of  revolution,  16  feet 
3  inches  long  and  1  foot  5  inches  in  greatest  diameter.  In 
weight,  including  the  charge,  is  75U  pounds.  It  i<  driven  by 
a  propeller  moved  by  compressed  air,  and  it  is  claimed  to 
be  capable  of  maintaining  a  speed  under  water  o 
for  a  distance  of  1300  feet,  or  12  knots  for  351)0  feet.  It 
can  be  projected  from  a  launching-tubo  or  Marled  by  hand, 
and  is  capable  of  regulating  and  preserving  its  depth  and 
direction,  within  narrow  limits,  in  still  v.  cross- 
currents or  seaweed  may  introduce  larg'  .  It 
can  be  set  to  explode  on  contact  or  after  a  definite  time, 
and  either  to  sink  or  rise  to  the  surface  utter  Imi-liing  Its 
course.  Great  secrecy  is  preserved  as  to  details  of  mech- 
anism. 

Submarine  rockets,  carrying  explosive  charges  and 
started  from  submarine  guns,  have  received  and  are  now 
receiving  attention,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Enrobe. 
Such  a  weapon,  if  its  course  can  bo  succe- 
will  bo  especially  dangerous  in  the  combats  of  iron-clad 
vessels  at  short  range,  since  the  blow,  being  delivered  under 
the  armor,  cannot  fail  to  achieve  decisive  results. 

Submarine  boats  now  appear  to  be  passing  out  of  favor 
with  all  nations,  partly  because  their  history  in  former  wars 
has  been  nearly  uniformly  tragic,  and  partly  because  the 
necessity  for  their  use  has  been  done  away  with  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  fish  torpedo  steered  and  controlled  by  elec- 
tricity. This  idea  was  first  patented  by  Licut.-Col.  Mallard, 
Royal  Engineers,  in  Aug.,  1870,  and  again  by  Liout.-Col. 
Foster,  U.  S.  Engineers,  in  1872.  It  has  been  independ- 
ently elaborated  by  Mr.  Lay  and  Mr.  II.  .1.  Smith  in  this 
country,  and  by  Col.  von  Schel'iha  in  Russia.  A  device  of 
the  kind  is  also  patented  by  Mr.  Adarason,  assistant  engi- 
neer U.  S.  navy.  The  general  claim  to  priority  in  the  in- 
vention has  been  the  subject  of  litigation  in  this  country  ; 
but  the  decision  of  the  commissioner  of  patents  (June  13, 
1873)  has  awarded  it  to  Mr.  Lay,  whose  boat  has  also  been 
brought  most  conspicuously  before  the  public.  This  type 
of  torpedo  consists  essentially  of  a  boat  of  the  Luppis 
Whitehead  class,  which  carries  and  unreels  a  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire  through  which  the  electric  current  from  a 
battery  on  shore  or  on  shipboard  can  be  passed  at  will 
to  certain  electro-magnets.  By  closing  and  breaking  the 
circuit,  and  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  valves 
connected  with  the  motive-power  are  controlled,  and  thus 
the  rudder  may  be  put  to  starboard  or  port,  and  the  engine 
may  be  started  or  stopped.  In  this  manner  the  motion  of 
the  fish  is  under  perfect  control  from  the  instant  of  starting. 
The  motive-power  may  consist  of  liquefied  carbonic  a  (la, 
or  ammonia,  or  compressed  air,  or  steam  peculiarly  applied. 
The  boat  may  be  made  to  move  at  the  surface  or  below  it. 
Her  position  is  known  to  the  operator  from  two  small  flags 
carried  near  the  water-level,  which  at  night  are  replaced 
by  two  lanterns  shaded  in  front  so  as  not  to  be  seen  ny  the 
enemy.  A  speed  of  about  8  knots  and  a  range  of  a  couple 
of  miles  have  been  obtained.  Any  of  the  modern  explo- 
sives may  be  employed,  and  detonation  results  from  the 
action  of  a  mechanical  fuze  or  of  a  circuit-closer  and  bat- 
tery. A  modification  of  this  torpedo  is  proposed  by  Capt. 
Ericsson,  who  supplies  his  motive-power  to  the  engine  by 
a  flexible  tube  drawn  after  the  boat.  This  motive-power 
is  compressed  air  generated  by  an  engine  near  the  operator; 
and  by  regulating  the  supply  the  boat  is  steered  with 
the  aid  of  electricity. 

But  it  is  not  exclusively  to  new  inventions  that  a 
is  now  directed.     The  offensive  spar  torpedo,  as  alrca. 
stated,  has  made  a  brilliant  record  in  actual  battle,  n 
continues  to  be  favorably  regarded  both  in  our  own  nnd 
foreign  navies.     It  furnishes  better  opportunitu 
in»  exploits  than  any  other  type  of  the  weapon,  and 
naturally  commends  itself  to  gallant  seamen  eager  fo 
Unction?    Speed  and  the  cover  of  night  or  fog  are  e. 
tions  highly  favorable  to  success.     The  •*"««*»"••• 


V  appears  out  01  iu»  u»-<        -•  -r ™    ,,;„_  ,1¥,Hnr 

•y  side.     Hurried  slipping  of  cables  and  * 
,  accompanied  by  random,  desperate  I 
instant,  and  then  the  blow  is  received,  or  the  aw. 
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the  late  war  it  was  chiefly  operated  from  steam-launches 
or  similar  cralt.  the  larger  vessels  of  our  navy  are  now 
provided  with  it.  In  Europe  vessels  are  specially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  the  essential  conditions  being 
high  speed,  noiseless  machinery,  and  invulnerability  to 
small  projectiles.  A  launch  recently  made  in  England  for 
tin'  Au.-tr<>  Hungarian  government  developed  a  speed  of 
18  knots,  with  noiseless  machinery.  She  was  C<  feet  IMII.I.' 
an  1  n  feet  0  inches  beam,  and  carried  two  spars  Us  lei-t 
long,  so  arranged  as  to  deliver  the  attack  directly  ahead. 
A  special  torpedo-vessel,  the  Alarm,  has  recently  been 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Porter  for  our 
own  service.  She  is  166  feet  long  on  the  water-line,  with 
a  height  of  side  of  10  feet  forward  and  8  feet  aft.  She  is 
plated  with  iron,  and  carries  a  formidable  rain  and  a  15- 
inch  gun,  trained  to  fire  forward  in  the  direction  of  her 
keel.  Four  Gatling  guns  are  mounted  to  repel  boat-attacks, 
and  she  can  employ  four  spar  torpedoes  on  iron  booms 
shoved  out  through  ports  below  the  water-surface,  on  her 
bow  and  broadsides,  to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet.  She  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Fowler  wheel,  which  both  propels  and  steers 
the  ship,  giving  great  power  of  rapid  manieuvring.  All 
her  movements  are  controlled  by  one  man  in  the  pilot- 
house, and  electricity  is  skilfully  used  for  conveying  orders 
and  exploding  the  torpedoes. 

Defensive  Torpedoes. — To  understand  the  full  importance 
of  the  submarine  mine  in  defending  our  great  seaports 
against  hostile  fleets,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  changes 
in  ships  of  war  which  immediately  preceded  its  introduc- 
tion. Before  the  invention  of  the  screw-propeller,  vessels 
in  attacking  forts  were  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  currents  ; 
and  long  experience  proved  that  one  gun  ashore  was  more 
effective  than  many  afloat.  Moreover,  since  stone  walls 
were  more  resisting  to  shot  and  shell  than  bulwarks  of  oak, 
the  rule  introduced  into  land  defence  soon  after  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder,  that  no  masonry  must  be  exposed  to  a 
direct  fire  of  artillery,  could  be  ignored  in  water-batteries, 
thus  rendering  it  easy  to  mass  the  guns  and  provide  a  heavy 
fire  against  hostile  shipping,  even  where  the  site  was  re- 
stricted. The  screw-propeller,  followed  shortly  after  by 
armor-plating  and  big  guns  afloat,  effected  a  radical  change 
in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  fleet  was  now  free 
to  steam  rapidly  past  the  batteries  under  favorable  condi- 
tions not  before  practicable.  The  new  class  of  guns  re- 
quired to  assail  the  armor-plating  with  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success  was  far  more  bulky  and  difficult  to  manoeuvre 
than  the  former  armament  of  the  forts ;  moreover,  it  was 
discovered  that  earthen  parapets  and  substantial  traverses 
must  take  the  place  of  the  compact  masonry  casemates 
heretofore  in  use.  The  defence  thus  found  itself  at  great 
disadvantage.  The  hostile  ships  of  war,  more  under  control, 
less  vulnerable,  and  possessed  of  much  higher  speed,  were 
to  be  encountered*!^  guns  more  unwieldy,  and,  in  most  of 
our  harbors,  much  Burer  in  number  from  the  naturally  con- 
tracted sites  availa«e  for  the  earthen  batteries.  The  at- 
tention of  military  engineers  was  thus  urgently  directed  to 
the  devising  of  somojobstruction  which  by  holding  the  en- 
emy under  fire,  and  i^jlp riving  him  of  the  comparative  immu- 
nity resulting  fron/a  high  rate  of  speed,  should  restore  to 
the  defence  its  lost'superiority.  The  modern  submarine  mine 
has  accomplished  this  vitally-important  object.  Evidently, 
if  through  its  influence  the  guns  can  be  fired  100  times  at 
a  slowly-moving  ship,  instead  of  once  at  a  rapidly-passing 
enemy,  the  effective  power  of  the  battery  is  multiplied  more 
than  100  times.  Independently,  therefore,  of  its  own  de- 
structive power,  the  defensive  torpedo  has  become  an  essen- 
tial auxiliary  of  the  land  gun.  Indeed,  they  are  insepa- 
rable in  a  judicious  system  of  harbor  defence,  for,  while  the 
former  is  necessary  to  developing  the  full  power  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  latter  is  no  less  essential  in  protecting  the  former 
against  the  operations  of  the  enemy ;  for  it  is  an  admitted 
principle  that  electrical  submarine  mines  cannot  defend 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  flanking  guns  to  keep  off 
boats,  and  of  a  fort  secure  against  assault  wherein  to  place 
the  necessary  batteries  and  operating  apparatus.  The  tri- 
fling expense  and  superior  power  of  this  combination  as 
compared  with  monitors  for  harbor  defence  has  effectually 
disposed  of  the  latter,  which  at  one  time  were  popularly 
believed  to  bo  our  only  dependence  in  the  future  for  pro- 
tecting our  great  seaboard  cities  against  the  dangers  of  a 
bombardment.  They  are  now  reduced  to  the  grade  of  a 
useful  auxiliary  reserve  force,  which  should  not  be  neglected 
in  a  few  of  our  large  harbors.  The  navy  is  thus  released 
from  an  irksome  confinement  to  a  defensive  warfare  in  our 
ports,  and  is  free  to  strike  effective  blows  where  the  enemy 
may  be  most  vulnerable  to  attack,  and  where  he  will  fear 
something  more  than  a  simple  repulse  as  the  result  of  an 
unfortunate  naval  action. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  recent  improvements 
in  submarine  mining  are  the  following:  The  modern  explo- 
sives (see  EXPLOSIVES)  have  largely  superseded  gunpowder. 


because  greater  power  with  less  bulk  may  thus  be  secured. 
The  hitter  is  an  important  matter,  since  upon  the  size  of 
the  torpedo  depends  the  depressing  effect  of  the  current, 
and  hence  the  amount  of  buoyancy  necessary  to  keep  the 
j  case  always  high  enough  to  be  touched  by  the  enemy  in 
passing.  This  buoyancy,  of  course,  regulates  the  weight 
of  the  anchors  and  the  size  of  the  mooring  connections. 
'  and,  in  fact,  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  system.  The 
!  increase  in  intensity  of  explosive  action  is  also  important, 
!  for  efforts  arc  now  making  to  give  increased  strength  t<>  the 
i  hulls  of  war-vessels  by  employing  iron  in  the  form  known 
as  the  double-cellular  bottom,  thus  reducing  the  destructive 
range  of  the  torpedo,  and  exacting  the  employment  of 
more  powerful  charges.  In  England  experiments  upon  the 
Obcron,  a  \esscl  of  this  type,  have  shown  that  the  hori- 
zontal destructive  range  of  gun-cotton  in  charges  even  as 
large  as  500  pounds  is  restricted  to  a  few  feet.  This  charge 
was  tired  on  the  bottom  in  48  feet  of  water  at  horizontal 
distances  from  the  ship  of  100,  80,  60,  50,  and  30  feet,  and 
finally  vertically  under  her  side.  Although  she  was  much 
shaken  and  injured  by  some  of  these  shots,  only  the  last 
burst  through  the  double  bottom  and  sunk  the  vessel.  At 
our  own  engineer  school  of  defensive  submarine  mining  at 
Willett's  Point,  N.  Y.,  a  long  series  of  trials  has  been  eon- 
ducted  to  determine  the  effective  range  of  different  charges 
of  different  explosives  sunk  at  different  depths  below  the 
surface;  and  by  the  careful  measurements  of  several  hun- 
dred explosions  the  matter  has  been  successfully  brought 
within  the  scope  of  mathematical  analysis.  The  for 
and  results  are  not  yet  made  public,  but  they  confirm  tlie 
fact  of  restricted  destructive  range.  The  subject  is  full  of 
interest  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  To  illustrate  one 
striking  feature  developed — viz.  the  effect  upon  the  jet 
FIG.  11. 


Torpedo  practice  at  Willett's  Point,  New  York  harbor, 
caused  by  varying  the  depth  of  submergence — the  figure  is 
given.  The  original  picture  was  made  by  the  instanta- 
neous photographic  process  by  Lieut,  (now  Capt.)  Mercur, 
corps  of  engineers,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the  pjii-.-ing 
of  an  unsuspecting  schooner  to  obtain  a  convenient  scale 
of  comparison.  Both  charges  consisted  of  100  pounds  of 
mortar  powder,  the  one  on  the  apparent  ri^lit  sunk  4  feet, 
and  the  other  10  feet,  below  the  surface.  The  height  of 
the  columnar  jet  exceeded  400  feet  by  accurate  measure- 
ment. 

Electricity  is  now  chiefly  used  as  the  igniting  agent  in 
submarine  warfare,  because  this  enables  the  obstructed 
channels  to  bo  safely  traversed  by  friendly  vessels.  The 
mines  are  usually  arranged  to  be  fired  at  will,  or  automat- 
ically by  the  touch  of  the  vessel.  The  best  systems  arc  de- 
signed to  work  either  on  an  open  or  closed  circuit  at  plea- 
sure, because  this  largely  increases  the  danger  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  torpedoes.  By  the  use.  of  proper  fuzes  (see 
FUZES)  ignition  may  be  effected  with  certainty.  To  rau-e 
the  explosion  to  occur  automatically  by  the  touch  of  the 
vessel,  a  device  called  a  circuit-closer  or  circuit-breaker, 
according  to  the  circuit  chosen,  is  employed.  Many  inge- 
nious devices  have  been  proposed.  The  figure  shows  the 
most  improved  form  of  the  Mathieson  arrangement,  n<>\v 
adopted  in  the  English  service.  The  lead  ball  a,  supported 
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by  tho  coil  li,  is  caused  to  vibrate  by  its  inertia  when  the 
torpedo  i«  struck  by  (be  vessel.  The  contact-disk  c  is  thus 
made  tu  close  or  open  the  circuit 
through  the  agency  of  the  surround- 
ing .-prints  ''•  M»re  simple  con- 
trivance- than  I  his  arc  in  use  in 
..ilier  services.  Even  for  con- 
|;i,-l  mini's  unconnected  with  tlic 
shore,  and  hence  umlcr  no  control, 
electricity  is  now  available  for  ig- 
nition :  :inil  its  use  largely  rc.luccs 
(hi-  danger  of  handling  anil  plant- 
ing the  mini's.  A  small  buttery  is, 
plaecd  in  the  torpedo  or  in  a  hollow 
siiii'hor  under  it.  ami  when  every- 
thing is  in  position  the  circuit  to 
the  circuit-closer  is  completed  after 
tlie  b.iiit  has  reached  a  safe  distance 
from  the  mine. 

In  the  matter  of  torpedo  cases, 
experience  has  shown  that  metal, 
usually  iron,  must  be  employed 
where  the  mines  are  to  remain  sub- 
merge 1  for  long  periods.  Wood  in 

cases  eannot  be  trusted  to  exclude  water,  although 
lai'or  I. rev  ke_-s  supply  a  (5001!  temporary  expedient.  It  is 
ential  condition  that  the  form  shall  be  symmetrical, 
in  order  to  reduce,  tho  tendency  to  rotary  motion  to  a  mini- 
mum. Wire  rope  is  found  to  supply  the  best  moorings. 
The  ele  -trie  current  is  conveyed  by  armored  cable,  not  un- 
like that  employed  for  the  Atlantic  telegraphs;  but  india- 
rublier  is  superior  to  gutta-percha  as  an  insulator,  because 
less  likely  to  be  injured  by  changes  of  temperature  in 
storage  and  laving.  To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  cables  as 
well  as  to  reduce  cost,  several  different  cores  are  often 
united  in  a  bundle  and  included  in  a  common  armor. 

While  the  details  of  our  own  system  of  submarine  mines, 
as  elaborate;!  bv  the  writer  at  Willett's  Point,  are  not  made 
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public,  its  general  features  were  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Inhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Two  types  of  electrical  mine  are  in  use,  the  ground 
and  the  buoyant.  The  former  is  employed  in  compara- 
tivelv  shallow  water,  and  consists  of  a  case  resting  upon 
the  bottom  and  containing  a  large  charge  of  dynamite. 
Floating  near  it,  but  so  far  below  the  water-surface  as  to 
be  coii'.-ealed  from  view,  is  a  buoy  carrying  a  circuit-closer 
or  breaker  to  regulate  the  current  through  a  fuze  embedded 
in  the  former.  The  buoyant  mine  is  designed  for  use  in 
deep  water,  and  consists  of  an  anchor  holding  in  position 
a  torpedo  floating  just  below  the  surface;  tho  latter  con- 
tains the  charge  of  dynamite,  the  fuze,  and  the  circuit- 
closer  or  breaker.  If 
desired,  tho  latter  may 
be  carried  by  a  separate 
buoy  so  placed  that 
when  touched  by  out- 
riggers or  other  torpedo-  _ 
catchers,  the  mine  will  ^=L 
be  directly  under  the  ~ 
vessel.  The  channel  to  :_ 
bo  defended  is  thickly 
studded  by  lines  of  these 
mines,  so  arranged  with 
respect  to  each  other 
that  no  vessel  can  pass 
without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  one  or  more  of 
them.  Single-conductor 
electric  cables  running 
from  each  mine  combine 
in  multiple  cables,  and 
arc  extended  through  a  subterranean  gallery  to  a  secure 
bombproof  casemate  within  the  fort,  where  is  placed  the 
apparatus  by  which,  at  tho  will  of  the  operator,  the  mines 
may  be  fired  by  judgment,  or  be  rendered  either  inert  or 
automatically  explosive  when  struck  by  a  vessel.  The  sys- 
tem is  arranged  to  permit  easy  electrical  tests,  by  which 
any  injury  at  once  becomes  known,  aa  well  as  its  nature 
a.nd  locus.  Wires  also  extend  from  the  casemate  to  flank- 
ing guns,  so  that  if  a  boat  succeeds  by  night  in  cutting  a 
or  in  disturbing  a  mine,  by  so  doing  it  draws  upon 
itself  a  heavy  automatic  discharge  of  canister,  grape,  or 
case  shot,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  fort.  Electric 
lights  are  arranged  to  sweep  tho  linos  of  mines,  and  thus 
give  additional  security  against  hostile  operations  con- 
ducted under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  casemate  is  con- 
nected by  telegraph  with  a  lookout,  so  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  under  the  perfect  control  of  an  officer  who  can  see 
what  is  required,  and  instantly  give  the  needful  orders. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  vessels  might  be  chased  by  a 
cruiser.  She  could  pass  with  absolute  safety  the  mines, 
Vot..  IV.— :>7 


which  for  her  pursuer  would  at  once  become  deadly  en- 
gine- of  de-trnetion. 

1'et.iilcd  maps  and  plans  for  the  torpedo  defence  of  all 
our  most  important  channel*  have  been  carefully  prepared 
by  the  board  of  engineer.'  for  fortification*,  and  ure  now 
on  file  in  the  engineer  department  at  Wa-hin/t  m.  Tim 
ei-e  n  it,  u  I  '.'alloriea  for  the  introduction  of  the  M 

have    been    actually    strueted    at  .several   of  our    lot-. 

l,ar_'c  *tore«  of  torpedo  material  arc  accumulating  at  tho 
engineer  dlSpfit  at  Willett's  Point,  where,  as  already  Mated, 

our  engineer  troops,  receive  the  training  n It'ol  to  pi- 

them,  in  case  of  sudden  war  with  a  maritime  powci,  <•< 
rapidly  plant  and  operate  the  defensive  mines  along  our 
extended  seaboard.  MI..VUY  I..  Amuir. 

Torqua'tilg  (Tm:s  MAN-UTS),  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated patrician  family,  tho  Manila  gens,  of  ancient  Hume, 
received  his  surname  Tuiiqr.m  s  in  :!ol  B.  c.  for  slaying  a 
gig.iutic  warrior  among  the  Hauls  in  single  combat  on  tho 
Anio,  and  ornamenting  himself  with  the  neck-chain  <  t..r,/a. .) 
of  the  fallen  foe.  He  was  several  times  eon-ol  and  dic- 
tator, and  finished  the  wars  with  tho  Latin  l,< mroi .  liming 
one  of  his  campaigns  he  forbade  all  single  <-"!nl>:it -.  His 
son,  nevertheless,  fought  with  a  Latin  warrior  and  Blew 
him,  but  when  ho  returned  to  the  camp  and  laid  tho  spoils 
at  the  feet  of  his  father,  he  orders ;1  him  to  be  pum 
with  death  ;  hence  the  expression,  Mttnlin  imperia,  common 
in  the  Latin  literature. — Another  member  of  the  game 
family,  Lucius  MANI.II-N  TOKQCATUS,  became  very  eon 
nous  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  praetor  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  49  B.  c.,  and  as  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratic  party, 
ho  was  opposed  to  Ctesar.  He  was  stationed  at  Alba  with 
six  cohorts,  but  on  the  fall  of  Corfinium  be  abandoned 
Alba,  and  his  soldiers  went  over  to  Cajsar.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Poinpey  in  Greece,  and  in  48  had  the  com- 
mand of  Oricutn,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  '.' 
who,  however,  sent  him  away  unmolested.  Ho  immediately 
joined  Pompey  again,  and  fought  under  him  at  Dyrrha- 
chium.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  went  to  Africa, 
and  here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo 
Regius,  and  slain.  He  was  well  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
a  man  of  elegance  and  taste,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Epicurean 
school  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  ifl 
introduced  by  him  in  his  dialogue  Itr  l-'iinbun  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Epicurean  philosophy.  In  his  letters  to  Atti- 
eus,  Cicero  calls  the  first  book  Torquutui  in  his  DC  t'iaitut, 
and  speaks  of  him  with  much  respect. 

Tor'quay,  town  of  England,  county  of  Devon,  is  hand- 
somely situated  on  the  Torbay,  an  inlet  of  the  English 
Channel,  and  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  It  has  a  good 
harbor.  P.  16,419. 

Torque  [Lat.  (oryneo  ;  Celtic  (ore],  a  spirally  and  almost 
circularly  bent  rod  of  gold,  worn  as  a  personal  ornament 
upon  the  neck  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  other  rude  races  of 
the  Old  World.  Numerous  examples  exist  in  archicological 
collections. 

Torquema'da  [Lat.  Tarreeremala],  de  (JrAn),  CAR- 
DINAL, b.  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  in  1388 ;  entered  the  Domi- 
nican order  of  friars  in  Valladolid   1403 ;  was  present  at 
the  Council   of  Constance  1417;    afterward   pursued  the 
study  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
graduated  1424;  became  an  instructor  there;  was  succes- 
sively prior  of  the  Dominican  convents  at  Valladolid  and 
Toledo;  was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  by 
whom  he  was  made  "master  of  the  sacred  palace"  I4.'ll  ; 
was  papal  theologian  at  the  Council  of  Bale,  where  he  con- 
tributed to  the  condemnation  of  tho  doctrines  of  Wyclifle 
and  Huss,  and  advocated  tho  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  ;  participated  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Florence  1439,  where  he  drew  up  the  project  of  union 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  the  title  of  "defender  of  tho  faith" 
and  the  rank  of  cardinal ;  attended  the  Council  of  Ilourgea 
1440;    became  bishop  of  Palestrina  1455,  and  of  Sabina 
1464.    D.  at  Rome  Sept.  26,  1468.    Author  of  MediMionet 
(1467),  Erpositio  brevit  ct  vtilit  mper  Mo Pialterio  (1 
which  were  among  the  earliest  productions  of  the  press 
Rome,  Qumtionet  Spiritual*  Convitii  DtHtiai  prx/e 
taper  Eeangtllit  (1177),  Commentarii  in  Decretum  Orutl 
(Lyons,  6  TOls.,  1519),  and  of  several  other  works,  as 
unprinted. 

Torquemada,  de  (TOMAS),  b.  at  Torquemada,  Sr 
-bout  1420;  became  a  Dominican  monk  and  prioi 
lonasteryof  Santa  Cruz  at  Segovia;  was  appointed 
'erdinand  and  Isabella  first  inquisitor-general  of  hpaii 
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1483;  was  confirmed  in  that  post  Oct.  17  of  that  year  by 

Pope  Innocent  VIII,  who  gave  him  the  title  of"  eonfe. 


trUUV    UlUlMWlk    »  ii»-j  -  .  . 

.or  of  sovereigns;"  labored  with  great  vigor  and  . 
in  organizing  tho  Inquisition  throughout  Spam,  specially 
at  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Ciudad  R«l;  J""  "P 
code  of  procedure  .subsequently  followed;  was  bfti 
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in  causing  the  expulsion  of  Jews  and  Moors  from  Spain, 
and  burned  at  the  stake  during  sixteen  years  from  9000  to 
10,000  persons.  (See  IXQITISITIOX.)  In  his  later  years  his 
authority  was  curtailed  by  the  appointment  of  four  col- 
leagues by  express  orders  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  D.  at 
Avila  Sep't.  16,  1498. 

Torrear'sa  (VINTENZO),  MARQUIS,  b.  at  Trapani  July 
17,  1808;  was  inspector-general  of  the  customs  when 
the  revolution  of  1S48  broke  out ;  professing  liberal  ideas, 
was  chosen  president  by  the  committee  of  finance;  was 
also  made  president  of  the  Sicilian  Parliament,  and  pub- 
liclv  announced  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  on  Apr.  13:  on 
July  10  proclaimed  the  duke  of  Genoa  king  of  Sicily  :  Aug., 
1848,  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  ministry,  holding  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Bourbons  being  re-estab- 
lished, he  emigrated  to  Nice,  and  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  Cavour ;  in  1860  joined  Garibaldi,  who  had 
entered  Palermo ;  proposed  a  Sicilian  constituent  assem- 
bly, which  was  convoked  in  October,  and  took  a  seat  in  it 
himself  as  deputy;  was  commissioned  to  bear  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  the  vote  of  Sicily  for  union  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  has  since  been  vicar-president  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  Sweden  and  Denmark,  prefect  of 
Florence,  and  president  of  the  senate  of  the  kingdom. 

Tor're  del  Gre'co,town  of  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of 
Vesuvius,  whose  eruptions  have  destroyed  it  several  times. 
It  was  always  rebuilt,  however,  and  it  is  very  celebrated 
for  its  wine  and  fruits ;  tunny,  anchovy,  sardine,  and  coral 
fishing  are  carried  on  with  energy  by  the  inhabitants.  P. 
5477;  before  the  eruption  in  1861,  about  15,000. 

Tor're,  del'la  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  CRESCENZI),MAR- 
QFIS,  b.  at  Rome  in  1595;  studied  painting  and  architec- 
ture, and  was  made  superintendent  of  public  works  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  In  1617  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Zapata 
to  Madrid,  where  he  gained  the  favor  of  Philip  III.  by  his 
flower-pictures,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  ornamentation 
of-  tho  burial  pantheon  of  the  Escurial,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  monuments  of  Europe.  Philip  IV.  ennobled 
him  and  made  him  a  marquis,  Delia  Torre,  and  his  house 
was  the  rendezvous  for  all  artists  and  literary  people  in 
Madrid.  D.  in  1660,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  in 
1665. 

Torre,  della  (GIOVANNI  MARIA),  b.  in  Rome  in  1713; 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  Academy  of 
Naples,  and  subsequently  director  of  the  royal  library,  mu- 
seum, and  printing-house.  D.  in  Naples  in  1782.  He  was 
the  first  who  undertook  to  descend  into  the  crater  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  wrote,  besides  his  Elementa  Physices  (1767), 
Storia  e  Fenomeni  del  Vesuvio  (1755). 

Tor're  dell'  Annunzia'ta,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  noted  for  its  thermal 
springs  and  its  manufactures  of  arms.  P.  15,500. 

Tor're  de  Moncor'vo,  town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Tras  os  Monies,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Roboredo  Mountain,  between  tbe  Sapor  and 
Douro,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by*  an  old 
castle.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Fomm  Narbanorum, 
It  has  some  silk  manufactures,  and  the  silkworm  is  exten- 
sively reared  in  the  vicinity.  P.  about  2000. 

Tor're  di  Ma're,  village  of  Naples,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Basento  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  is  famous  for  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Ifegapontvm  which  are  found  in  its  vicinity. 
Megapontum  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Magna  Grcecia,  the  homestead  of 
Pythagoras,  but  its  prosperity  received  a  fearful  blow  when, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Metaurus  (207  B.  c.),  Hannibal 
was  compelled  to  give  up  this  part  of  Italy,  and  carried 
with  him  all  the  citizens  of  Megapontum  in  order  to  defend 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  city  still  existed,  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 

Tor're  Don  Jime'no,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Jaen,  near  the  Guadalquivir,  in  a  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vated plain,  producing  excellent  wines,  olives,  and  wheat. 
P.  6777. 

Tor're  Maggio're,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
Of  Foggia,  about  4  miles  from  San  Severe.  The  old  ducal 
palace  is  a  fine  building.  The  agricultural  products  of  the 
district  are  abundant — grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits — and  tho 
pasturage  is  excellent.  The  town,  however,  is  subject  to 
violent  earthquakes,  having  been  almost  totally  destroyed 
in  1627,  and  again  in  1688.  P.  9260. 

Torremnz'za,  de  (GABRIEL).  PRINCE,  b.  at  Palermo 
in  1727;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Sicilian  antiqui- 
ties, and  published  Sieilia  Populnrum,  Vrbium,  Jteynm  ct 
Tyrannomm  Numismata  (1767),  Sicilite  et  objactntium  In- 
fttlarnm  vetcntm  Inscriptiotntm  nova  Collectio  (1769),  and 
SiciltK  i-eteres  A'ummi  (1781).  D.  in  1792. 


Tor'rens  (ROBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1780; 
entered  the  naval  service  1797  as  lieutenant  of  marines; 
rose  to  be  colonel  1837;  subsequently  became  major-gen- 
eral in  India;  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  Parliament, 
where  ho  was  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  R,eform  bill,  and 
acquired  great  note  as  a  political  economist;  received  from 
1852  a  pension  of  £200  from  the  civil  list.  D.  May  27, 
1864.  Among  his  numerous  treatises  were  an  Emmy  on 
Mnii''/«inf  1'njtir  Currency  (1812),  Essay  on  thr  Ej-trnial 
Corn  Trade  (1815),  Essay  on  the  Production  of  Wealth 
(1821),  The  Budget,  a  Series  of  Letter*  on  Fittaii'-inl,  f'^m- 
mercial,  and  Colonial  Policy  (1841-43),  Tracts  on  Finance 
/nnl  Trade  (1852),  and  several  single  Letters  on  simi- 
lar subjects  addressed  to  prominent  statesmen. — His  son, 
SIR  ROBERT  RICHARD,  b.  in  1814,  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  became  collector  of  customs  in  South 
Australia  1841,  treasurer  1852,  subsequently  chief  sec- 
retary and  registrar-general ;  returned  to  Great  liritain 
about  1865;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Cambridge  1868-74, 
I  and  was  knighted  1872.  Author  of  works  on  Australian 
I  subjects. 

Torrens  (WILLIAM  TORRENS  McCullagh),  b.  at 
Greenfield,  county  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Oct.,  1813;  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1834;  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  1836;  became  commissioner  of  the  poor  law 
inquiry  in  Ireland  1835 ;  private  secretary  to  Lord  Taun- 
ton  1836;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Dundalk  as  an  advanced 
Liberal  1848-52 ;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Yar- 
mouth 1852;  was  elected  from  that  borough  Mar.,  1857, 
but  was  unseated  on  petition  ;  has  represented  Finsburj 
since  July,  1865  ;  was  prominent  during  the  American  civil 
war  as  an  advocate  of  the  Union  cause;  aided  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  1867  to  carry  his  household  suffrage  bill,  to  which  he 
procured  the  addition  of  the  lodger  franchise ;  introduced 
in  1868  the  artisans'  dwellings  bill,  which  was  carried 
after  protracted  debates;  obtained  in  1869  an  important 
reform  in  the  management  of  pauper  children  by  the  poor- 
law  guardians  in  London,  and  secured  in  1870  the  adop- 
tion of  the  extradition  act,  and  in  the  same  year  proposed 
the  creation  of  the  London  school  board.  He  is  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  a  practitioner  at  the  common-law 
bar;  assumed  in  1863  the  maternal  name  of  Torrens  in 
addition  to  the  paternal  one  of  McCullagh  ;  is  author  of 
The  Use  and  Study  of  History  (Dublin,  1841),  The  Indus- 
trial History  of  Free  Nations  (2  vols.,  1846),  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Lator  Sltcil,  with  Anecdotes  of  Contemporaries 
(2  vols.,  1855),  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Il<n-t. 
(2  vols.,  1863),  The  Lancashire  Lesson  (1864),  and  Oar 
Empire  in  Asia :  how  we  came  by  it  (1872). 

Tor'res-Caice'do  (I.  M.),  b.  at  Bogota  Mar.  30, 1830; 
devoted  himself  after  his  seventeenth  year  to  poetry  and 
literature;  was  editor  of  El  Progresso,  and  subsequently 
of  El  Dia,  which  brought  him  into  a  severe  conflict  with 
the  government;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  filled  afterward  various  diplomatic  positions 
at  Paris,  London,  the  Hague,  and  Washington,  but  retired 
in  1864,  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature. 
Ho  has  published  in  Paris  Religion,  Patrie  et  Amunr,  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  and  Essais  biographiques  snr  les  jtrinci- 
paitx  Publicities,  Poetes  et  Litterateurs  latino-americaiiu  (2 
vols.,  1863). 

Tor'res  Strait,  the  name  of  the  channel  which  sepa- 
rates New  Guinea  or  Papua  from  Australia.  It  is  80  miles 
broad,  but  covered  with  islands  and  full  of  shoals  and  reefs, 
which  make  its  navigation  difficult.  It  was  discovered  by 
Torres  in  1606. 

Tor'res  Ve'dras,  The  Lines  of,  consisted,  when 
completed,  of  152  distinct  works,  arranged  in  two  lines, 
25  miles  N.  of  Lisbon,  and  extended  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
sea.  They  were  provided  with  an  armament  of  534  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  their  garrisons  were  calculated  at  34,125 
men.  Of  the  two  principal  lines,  the  advanced  was  29  and 
the  rear  25  miles  in  length,  following  the  principal  features 
of  defence,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  between  their  flanks 
being  22  and  25  miles  respectively.  These  works  were 
generally  small  enclosed  redoubts,  armed  with  from  two  to 
six  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  requiring  infantry  garrison! 
of  from  100  to  300  men.  The  largest,  "  the  great  work  at 
Monte  Agraca,"  had  a  perimeter  of  2435  feet,  an  armament 
of  25  guns,  and  required  an  infantry  garrison  calculated  at 
1590  men.  Their  artillery  consisted  of  6,  9.  and  12-poui.der 
guns  and  5^-inch  howitzers,  mostly  on  rude  truck-carriages. 
The  allied  army  fell  back  and  entered  their  line  Oct.,  1810, 
holding  the  invading  forces  at  bay  till  Mar..  1SII.  when 
they  retired  discomfited.  Tho  genius  and  foresight  of 
Wellington  in  providing  this  strong  position  was  thus  fully 
vindicated.  (See  Jones's  Sieyes  in  Spain.)  (For  a  com- 
parison of  these  lines  with  others,  and  with  the  defences  of 
Washington,  see  Prof.  Papers  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A., 
No.  20.)  J.  G.  BARNARD. 
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Tor'rcy,  tp.,  Yates  oo.,  N.  Y.     P.  1281. 

Torrey  ((.'HAIII.KS  Trnxr.u),  b.  at  Scituatc,  Mass.,  in 

1SI:!;  graduated  ill  Vale  I'ollc.rc  !>:;:',:  studied  theology 
Wiill  KC.V.  J>r.  Jacob  Idc  nl  Medway.  whose  daughter 

In'  mamel;  was  successively  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  at  Princeton  ami  at  Salem,  Mass.,  but  relin- 
quished his  prol'cs-ioual  position  to  devote  himself  to  anti- 
slavery  labors  in  Marylaml,  where  he  was  tried  ami  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  Tor  aiding  slaves  tu  escape,  and  ilieil 
of  consumption  in  the  Mate  prison  at  Baltimore  May  9, 
1810.  His  remains  \vere  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery, near  Boston.  Author  of  a  Mrntoir  of  H'i/lima  11. 
^•i.'-foii  (1S38)  and  Home,  or  the  I'tlynm'*  r'ltitlt  l!>ti.»,,l 
(I^l.'i  .  tlic  latter  being  n  volume  of  sketches  of  home-life 
in  Massachusetts  possessing  considerable  merit,  written 
while  in  prison.  His  biography  was  published  under  the 
title  Memoirs  u/lhr.  Martyr  Turrt-y  (1817). 

Torrey  (Jons),  M.  1).,  LL.D..  b.  in  New  York  City  in 
IT'.1*! ;  graduated  in  medicine  in  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  New  York,  ISIS;  was  professor  of  chemistry, 
geology,  '»'<!  mineralogy  in  the  Military  Academy,  West 
I'nint,  1824-27,  of  chemistry  and  botany  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  1827-55,  and  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1830-54;  was 
chief  assaycr  of  the  U.  S.  18511-73  ;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  whieli  ho 
was  for  many  years  president,  and  at  the  request  of  which 
he  prepared,  as  early  as  1817,  while  still  a  medical  student, 
a  1'nt'tfo'i"''  "/'  ri'intH  </i-otriiiif  spontaneously  within  Thirty 
MUtt  of  the  City  of  New  York  (Albany,  1819);  published 
vol.  i.  of  a  r'l<n-a  of  the  Northern  find  Middle  States  (Now 
York,  1S24)  and  a  Compendium  of  the  same  (1820),  both  in 
accordance  with  the  Linnioan  system;  suspended  this  task 
in  consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  natural  sys- 
tem of  Jussieu  in  preference  to  that  of  Linnieus  ;  was  ap- 
pointed botanist  of  the  geological  survey  of  Now  York 
K;r>;  published  a  monograph  on  the  Cyperacea  of  North 
America.  (1830);  began  in  1838,  in  connection  with  his 
former  pupil,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  publication  in  numbers  of 
a  Flora  of  North  America  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
system  of  classification,  which  had  reached  the  close  of  the 
great  natural  order  Composite  when  in  1843  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  materials  compelled  its  suspension;  published 
the  flora  of  the  State  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  1843-44),  form- 
ing vols.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Natural  History  of  that  State; 
e  lired  Dr.  L.  D.  de  Schweinitz's  Monograph  of  the  North 
American  Species  of  the  Genus  Carex  (New  York,  1825) 
and  Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System 
of  llotany  (New  York,  1831),  to  which  he  added  an  Appen- 
dix ;  was  from  1822  to  1858  the  chief  botanical  editor  of 
the  numerous  reports  of  U.  S.  surveying  and  exploring  ex- 
peditions ;  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Annals  of  the 
New  York  Lyceum,  to  the  New  York  Medical  llepository, 
SUltman's  Journal,  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  fCnotc- 
l>  '!'/>•,  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  other  learned  societies;  was 
a  distinguished  chemist,  and  frequently  consulted  by  the 
treasury  department  at  Washington  on  matters  relating  to 
coinage  anil  currency  ;  was  many  years  a  trustee  of  Colum- 
bia College,  to  which  institution  he  presented  in  1860  his 
valuable  herbarium  and  botanical  library,  the  fruit  of  forty 
years  of  research,  and  in  which  he  was  largely  influential 
in  extending  the  curriculum  and  organizing  a  post-grad- 
uate course ;  was  a  member  and  frequently  an  officer  of  the 
leading  scientific  associations  of  the  U.  S.,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  several  similar  bodies  in  Europe.  D.  in  New 
York  City  Mar.  10,  1873.  A  brief  Memoir  by  his  pupil  and 
associate,  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  may  be  found  in  the  annual  dis- 
course of  the  latter  delivered  in  1874,  as  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Torrey  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb.  2, 
17'J7  :  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1816,  and  at  Ando- 
ver  1819;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Roy- 
alton,  Vt.,  1819-27,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Vermont  1827-42,  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  1842-67,  and  president  of  the  Uni- 
vc:--ity  1863-65.  1).  at  ISurlington  Nov.  26, 1867.  Author 
of  a  posthumous  volume  of  lectures,  A  Theory  of  Art  (1875); 
editor  of  the  lleiimiiiH  (1843)  of  Pros.  James  Marsh,  and  of 
the  Srlert  Srna-ins  (1861)  of  Pres.  Worthington  Smith,  to 
both  of  which  he  prefixed  carefully-prepared  Memoirs  ;  and 
translator  of  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christian 
Ktliijion  mid  Chunk  (Boston,  5  vols.,  1854),  accompanied 
by  elaborate  and  scholarly  notes,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  great  literary  work  of  his  life. 

Torrey  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Combe  St. -Nicholas,  Somer- 
setshire, England,  about  1590,  was  descended  from  an 
eminent  family  of  that  county  ;  received  a  good  classical 
education,  and  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  with  his  brother 


1  James  about  1632,  the  two  being  ancestors  of  all  of  the 
name  in  the  I'.  S.    James  settled  at  S-it.iale.  arid  William  at 
U  f.Mimiith,  where  he  became  a  magistrate  and  captain  of 
the  train-band  of  the  colony  (the  highc-t  military  r 
that  time) ;  was  many  year-  n  pn -eniaiivc  tor  \Ve\moiith 
in  the  general  court,  of  which,  as  he  wrote  a  good  bund,  he 
was  usually  clerk    or  secretary,  mnd  was   a   member 
committees  whenever  (hey  bad  t..  do  with  education  or  lit- 
erature, as  in  the  ea I  that  appointed  to  examine  Kliofs 

Indian  Bible.      D.  at  Wcymoiith  about  1(175.     He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  millennium  entitled  A  //,...,..,.. 
Futuritbt,  :•>,•..  lirst  printed   by  Itev.  Dr.  Prince  in    1 7:.?'. 
with  a  biographical  notice.— His  «on  SAMI;EL,  b.  in  Kng- 
land  in  1632;  graduated  at  llanard  |r,.,L';  became  an  emi- 
nent minister  at  Wcymouth,  preached  the  ••  election 
mon"  three  times,  and  twice  declined  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College.     D.  at  Weymouth  in  1707. 

Torrey'a  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  John  Torrey,  the 
illustrious  botanist],  an  interesting  gcnun  of  trees  of  the 
order  Coniferie,  allied  to  the  yews,  but  easily  di-tinguished 
by  the  naked  drupe  and  the  ruminated  albolMa  of  the 
<•  K  T.  r,,///,,,,,,,,,  is  ft  fino  ornamental  species  ;  T. 
tnjci/iilia  of  Florida  has  a  durable,  strong-scented,  heavy, 
and  close-grained  wood  and  horizontal  whorled  bran 
It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Eastern  Alia 
has  several  species.  T.  mi/rinti<;i  has 'a  useful  timber.  The 
seeds  of  T.  nuciftra  afford  an  oil  used  in  cooking  food. 
The  astringent  nnts  of  some  species  arc  used  by  the  Ja- 
panesc  courtiers  to  repress  the  renal  secretion  during  the 
long  audiences  of  their  monarch.  When  burnt,  the  leaves 
and  wood  of  the  Torreya,  give  off  a  powerful  and  dis- 
agreeable smell.  Before  the  formation  of  this  genus,  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  thu«  to  honor  Dr. 
Torrey  by  naming  a  genus  after  him.  Rafinesque  applied 
the  name  Torreya  to  a  group  of  sedges,  now  referred  to 
Cypf.rnt,  and  Sprengel  applied  it  to  a  proposed  genus  of 
verbenaceous  plants. 

Torricel'li  (EVAXGEI.ISTA),  b.  at  Faenza  Oct.  15, 1B08 ; 
studied  mathematics  and  physics  in  Rome  nnder  Castelli, 
and  in  Florence  under  Galileo,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1642 
as  professor  at  the  Academy.  D.  at  Florence  Oct.  25, 1647. 
In  1644  he  published  his  Opera  (leometrica.  His  most  re- 
markable discovery  is  that  of  the  BAROMETER  (which  see). 

Torri'jos  (JosK  MARIA),  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  May  20, 
1791 ;  was  in  youth  a  page  at  the  court  of  Charles  IV. ; 
served  with  credit  in  the  war  of  independence,  gaining  tho 
rank  of  colonel  on  the  field  of  battle ;  distinguished  him- 
self as  captain-general  of  Valencia  by  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
stitution of  1812,  which  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the 
army  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  his  imprisonment  1817-20; 
was  appointed  by  the  Cortes  in  1820  field-marshal  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces ; 
held  out  to  the  last  against  the  French  intervention  of  1823, 
but  was  finally  forced  to  capitulate  at  Cartagena;  lived 
several  years  in  exile  at  London,  where  he  was  considered 
the  head  of  the  numerous  Spanish  refugees ;  obtained, 
through  the  influence  of  John  Sterling  in  1830,  sufficient 
funds  to  equip  an  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Spain 
from  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII..  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful on  landing,  had  to  take  refuge  at  Gibraltar,  whence 
in  1831  he  made  another  expedition  to  the  S.  of  Spain  : 
was  captured  with  53  companions,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  shot  at  Malaga  Dec.  11,  1831. 

Tor'rington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchficld  co.,  Conn.  P. 
2893. 

Torshok',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tver,  on 
tho  Tertza,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  vinegar,  earthen- 
ware, tiles,  candles,  leather,  shoos,  and  gloves  which  are 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  and  largely  exported. 
The  trade  in  these  articles  and  in  grain  and  eggs  is  very 
lively.  P.  12,137. 

Tor'slon  [Lat.  torqueo,  torsum,  to  "twist"],  in  sur- 
gery, the  twisting  of  tho  cut  end  of  an  artery  in  a  wound 
or  after  a  surgical  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
haemorrhage.  This  method  has  had  enthusiastic  advocates, 
but  is  now  seldom  employed  except  in  special  cases,  where 
no  better  method  is  safely  applicable. 

Torsion  Balance,  for  measuring  delicate  electrical 
or  other  attractions  and  repulsions,  was  invented  by  C 
lomb.     The  attraction  or  repulsion  is  measured  by  tb 
sbtance  offered  to  it  by  tho  twist  of  a  filament  of  spun  glass 
or  other  fibre.     (See  also  RADIOMETER.) 

Torsk,  or  Dorse  [Dan.  torst}.  (1 )  The  Morrhua  rail* 
rias,  or  Baltic  cod,  a  valuable  food-fish  of  the  North  Eu- 
ropean seas.     (2)  TORSK  or  TfSK,  the  limm,*,  r«lgar,, ,  a 
valuable  European  food-fish,  considered  by  some  a 
same  as  the  r«.i  (Il.jl«™«»,)  of  our  American  Al 
waters.    All  the  above  are  of  the  cod-family,  and  are  eaten 
fresh  or  more  generally  are  salted  and  dned.    Oar  Pacific 
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coasts  have  another  torsk,  nrosmojjli'jcit  marylnatiu.    (See 
DORSK.) 

Tor'stcnson  (LEXSABT),  b.  at  Torstcna,  West  Goth- 
land, Sweden,  Aug.  IT,  ICOli ;  was  educated  as  a  page  at 
the  court  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  ho  accompanied  in 
1630  to  Germany  ;  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  in  the  battle  on  the  Lech,  Apr.  5, 
ll').'(2  :  was  taken  prisoner  before  Nuremberg  Aug.  24,  1632, 
and  kept  for  six  months  in  a  damp,  subterranean  dungeon 
in  Ingolstadt  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  was  appointed 
commander-in-ehief  of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany  in 
1611  (see  TIIIHTV  YKAIIS'  WAI:),  but  was  compelled  by  the 
gout  to  resign  hi-  rotuinainl  in  1C.  Hi;  returned  to  Sweden; 
was  mado  omit  of  Ortalx  by  Queen  Christina  and  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  province  of  West  Gothland.  I),  in 
Stockholm  Apr.  7,  1657. 

Tort  [Fr.  tort,  "  wrong :"  Lat.  torqnere,  tortns,  to 
"twist,"  "twisted"],  in  law.  is  a  wrongful  act,  default,  or 
omission,  not  consisting  in  a  mere  breach  of  contract, 
whereby  a  civil  injury  is  done  to  another,  and  a  remedial 
right  of  compensation  therefor  accrues  to  him — the  viola- 
tion of  a  civil  duty  owing  to  another,  and  not  arising  solely 
from  contract.  The  common  law  divides  all  civil  wrongs 
or  delicts  for  which  a  compensatory  action  lies  into  torts 
and  breaches  of  contract.  Although  the  distinction  is  in 
the  main  a  plain  one  and  easy  to  bo  traced,  yet  at  certain 
points  the  two  classes  become  intermingled,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  in  which  of  them  a 
given  wrongful  act  should  be  placed.  Among  the  essential 
differences  arc  the  following:  The  duty  which  is  violated, 
and  the  breach  of  which  constitutes  a  tort,  may,  and  gene- 
rally docs,  spring  from  some  other  relation  between  the 
parties  than  that  of  contract.  As,  for  example,  when  a 
man  is  assaulted  or  defamed  or  his  land  is  trespassed  upon, 
his  right  to  his  own  person,  reputation,  or  property  free 
from  molestation  by  others,  and  the  corresponding  duty 
resting  upon  all  mankind  not  to  molest  him  in  his  enjoy- 
ment, are  not  based  upon  any  contract,  express  or  implied, 
between  the  parties.  This  is  in  general  the  characteristic 
feature  of  most  torts,  yet  it  is  not  universal,  for,  as  will  bo 
seen  hereafter,  a  tortious  act  may  be  a  breach  of  contract, 
or  may  be  inseparably  connected  with  contract.  Another 
difference  is  that  persons  under  disabilities  to  bind  them- 
selves by  contract,  as  infants,  married  women,  and  even 
the  insane,  may  be  liable  for  torts  which  they  have  com- 
mitted. Again,  if  a  tort  is  done  to  the  person  or  reputa- 
tion— that  is,  not  directly  to  property — and  either  the 
wrongdoer  or  the  injured  party  dies,  all  right  of  action 
ceases;  while  both  the  right  and  the  liability  for  the 
breach  of  all  contracts  (with  a  very  few  special  exceptions) 
survive  on  the  death  of  either  contracting  party.  In  re- 
spect to  the  form  of  the  remedy,  where  a  tort  is  committed 
by  several  persons  jointly,  a  suit  or  suits  may  be  main- 
tained against  all,  some,  each,  or  any  of  the  wrongdoers; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  joint  contract  all  the  promissors  or 
obligors  must,  as  the  general  rule,  be  united  in  the  action 
and  sued  together.  On  the  other  hand,  torts  may  be  closely 
connected  with  breaches  of  contract.  The  act  by  which 
a  contract  is  broken  may  be  in  every  sense  of  the  term  tor- 
tious. This  dual  character  occurs  especially  where  the  delict 
or  wrong  consists  in  negligence  or  want  of  skill,  but  is  not 
confined  to  such  cases.  To  illustrate:  whore  passengers 
are  injured  on  railways  or  other  conveyances,  wnerc  goods 
are  lost  or  damaged  by  common  carriers,  whore  persons 
hired  to  perform  special  services  fail  through  carelessness 
or  lack  of  skill,  whore  the  property  of  guests  left  in  the 
custody  of  innkeepers  is  not  forthcoming,  and  in  many 
other  similar  relations,  the  defaulting  party  has  at  once 
violated  his  contract  with  his  employer  and  has  committed 
a  tort.  In  all  these  instances  the  one  who  has  suffered  tho 
loss  or  wrong  has  an  election  to  regard  the  delict  as  merely 
a  violation  of  contract,  or  to  treat  it  as  a  breach  of  duty 
and  sue  for  the  tort.  Fraud  also,  which  is  certainly  a 
species  of  tort,  is  generally  and  almost  necessarily  con- 
nected in  some  manner  with  contract.  Hero  also  an  elec- 
tion often  exists,  cither  to  sue  on  the  contract,  considering 
the  deceit  as  incidental,  or  to  abandon  tho  contract  and 
base  tho  right  of  action  wholly  on  the  fraud  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  separate  wrong. 

When  torts  are  considered  in  their  essential  nature,  they 
may  be  arranged  into  different  classes  according  to  their 
characteristic  elements.  In  one  class  tho  delict  consists 
in  a  positive  act  of  wrong,  the  doing  what  ought  not  to  be 
done,  the  breach  of  a  duty  to  forbear.  In  another  class  it 
consists  in  a  wrongful  omission  or  default,  such  as  negli- 
gence or  want  of  skill,  the  doing  something  in  an  improper 
manner.  In  many  cases  the  very  essence  of  the  tort  and 
of  the  consequent  liability  lies  in  the  wrongful  intent  or 
malice  with  which  the  act  is  done.  In  others  the  injurious 
act  or  omission  alone  constitutes  the  tort  and  the  liability, 


without  any  reference  to  the  intent  which  accompanied  it. 
Certain  torts  are  entirely  of  a  statutory  origin  :  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wrongful  killing  a  person,  and  the  consequent 
action  for  damages  which  is  now  given  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  deceased  by  the  legislation  of  England  und  of 
the  American  States.  Finally,  there  is  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  torts  and  crimes.  The  wrongful  intent  or 
malice  which  is  the  constituent  of  certain  species  plainly 
assimilates  them  to  criminal  delicts,  and  many  wrongs  to 
person,  character,  or  property  may  be  punished  as  crinics, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  right  of  action  to  recover 
damages.  The  common-law  doctrine,  that  if  the  tortioug 
act  amounts  to  a  felony,  the  civil  right  of  action  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  crime  and  the  public  punishment,  has  been 
generally  rejected  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  impossible  in  this  ar- 
ticle to  enumerate  all  the  species  and  instances  of  torts; 
and,  in  fact,  such  an  enumeration  can  never  be  made  com- 
plete, since  new  varieties  of  wrong  are  constantly  invented, 
and  the  maxim  ittii  jni  ihi  i-fniettiitni  finds  here  its  most 
direct  and  appropriate  application.  A  general  classilica- 
tion,  however,  may  bo  made  of — (1)  those  done  to  persons, 
in  ali  their  possible  relations,  private,  domestic,  profes- 
sional, and  official  ;  (2)  those  against  character  and  reputa- 
tion ;  and  (3)  those  done  to  property,  real  and  personal. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  all  these  three  classes  the  in- 
jury may  be  direct  or  consequential,  intentional  or  ac- 
cidental, by  positive  acts  or  by  omissions,  it  is  plain  that 
the  variety  of  possible  torts  is  practically  unlimited. 

Jons  NOHTOS  Posmtor. 

Tor'ti  (GIOVANNI), b.  at  Milan  1774;  d.  at  Genoa  ls.r>t. 
A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Genoa.  In  refer- 
ence no  doubt  to  his  elegant  epistle  in  verse  on  /  Si-/><>li:,-i 
of  Ugo  Foscolo,  Man/.om  wrote  in  hisPromeaai  N^oW  those 
somewhat  exaggerated  words:  "Pochi  valcnti  come  i  versi 
del  Torti." 

Tor'toise-Plant,  also  called  ELEPHANT'S  FOOT  (which 
see). 

Tortoises  [Lat.  Inrtiu,  alluding  to  its  crooked  feet], 
an  order  of  reptiles,  by  some  called  Tcstudinata  and  by 
others  Chelonia,  peculiar,  among  all  animals,  in  the  box- 
I  like  case,  formed  chiefly  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  ribs,  into 
i  which  they  can  wholly  or  in  part  withdraw  their  head  and 
I  members.  The  general  form  is  universally  familiar.  Tho 
i  skull  has  all  its  bones  forming  a  continuous  solid  frame- 
work (excepting  only  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoidean  art-It), 
and  the  quadrate  bone  is  connected  by  suture  with  the 
periotic  region  :  the  lower  jaw  has  its  rami  entirely  and 
largely  connected  at  the  symphysis;  the  jaws  arc  destitute 
of  true  teeth,  and  arc  generally  encased  in  corneous  sheaths 
simulating  tho  bill  of  a  bird,  but  s  imctimcs  (in  Triony- 
chidse)  have  fleshy  lips  ;  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  immovably 
connected  together,  and  the  ribs  are  more  or  less  expanded, 
sometimes  united  by  suture,  sometimes  disconnected,  and, 
together  with  certain  bones  developed  in  the  integument 
of  the  embryo,  constitute  the  framework  of  the  upper  .-hell, 
!  which  is  called  the  carapace :  opposed  to  the  carapace,  ami 
i  more  or  less  closing  it  from  beneath,  is  a  flattish  covering 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  composed  of  bones  also  devel- 
oped in  the  integument,  and  constituting  the  so-called 
plastron ;  both  carapace  and  plastron  arc  mostly  covered 
with  horny  shields  arranged  in  regular  order  (on  the  cara- 
pace five  in  a  median  row,  eight — four  in  each — in  the 
lateral  rows,  and  generally  23  to  25  in  a  marginal  series', 
but  sometimes  are  invested  in  smooth  thick  skin;  the  feet 
are  always  well  developed,  and  fitted  for  walking  or  swim- 
ming ;  their  bones  are  developed  in  a  normal  manner :  the 
heart  is  trilocular:  the  copulatory  organ  is  simple.  Such 
are  the  most  prominent  characters  in  which  the  tortoises 
contrast  or  compare  with  the  other  orders  of  reptiles.  They 
stand  alone  in  the  development  of  the  ribs  and  dermal 
bones  into  a  shell,  and  are  indeed  quite  isolated  in  this  re- 
spect, no  other  reptiles,  so  far  as  known,  living  or  extinct, 
to  any  considerable  extent  exhibiting  an  intermediate  cnn- 
dition  between  this  complete  development  of  a  rarapa  •<•• 
and  the  normal  development  of  ribs.  Tho  order  is  well 
represented  in  the  present  epoch,  and  members  thereof  arc 
found  in  all  continental  areas  and  almost  all  the  older 
islands;  but  in  this  respect  there  arc  some  notable  con- 
trasts. Thus,  while  there  arc  numerous  species  in  North 
America,  there  are  very  few  in  Europe,  and  none 
occasional  marine  stragglers)  in  Great  Britain.  In  time 
they  are  claimed  to  have  survived  from  the  closing  period 
of  the  Silurian  ago  to  our  own,  but  the  evidence  IK  tn  sm'li 
antiquity  is  unsatisfactory  and  based  on  footprints  of 
equivocal  character.  They,  however,  indisputably  existed 
during  the  Jurassic  and  succeeding  epochs.  The  tv)ics 
flourishing  in  ancient  days  in  Europe  and  North  America 
were  to  a  large  extent  not  allied  to  the  predominant  forma 
I  now  existing  in  those  countries,  but  were  more  related  to 
|  certain  marine  forms  (the  Sphargididoe)  and  to  fresh-water 
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type  ..f  ;in  iiil'i<ri<ir  grade  of  rtructiirc  now  limited  I" 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  esperi;illy  South  America 
mid  Australia.  The  member:;  ol'  tin:  order  have  been 
\ai-ui..|y  distributed  according  to  tlic  views  of  systc- 
matists  respecting  the  value  of  the  several  chief  nuxlili- 
citi'iis  ot'  structure.  Fit/inger,  who  seems  first  t-»  have 
groupc  1  tins  families  in  higher  cateL'orics  under  the  order 
in  1*1.'!,  K"ve  piimarv  importance  to  the  development  of 
tin-  mcMilicrs.  ami  arranged  (1)  under  the  "order  Tylo- 

110  la  "  11"'  club-footed  or  true  land-tortoi.-es. ;   (2)  under  an 
order,  Btegiinopodes,aU  the  web-footed  in;:  h- water  toi  t 

and  (:'>)  under  a  sub-order,  Oiacopoda,  the  finned  marine 
tortoises.  .1.  10.  I! ray  in  1870  elevated  the  families  and 
sub-families  of  Dumcril  and  liibron  severally  to  sub-ordi- 
nal rank  under  the  names  Tylojioda  I  Clier-iics  II.  and 
11.),  HIeganopodcs;  (  i  Kloditcs  crypt-Mercs  I),  ond  I!.), 
rieim.derei  (  =  Kloditcs  plcurod.'-rcs  II.  and  I!.),  Triony- 
e.lmideii  I  I'otamites  ]).  and  ](.),  and  Oiacopodcs  (— Tha- 
I:  ites  H.  and  li.).  Agassis  differentiated  tho  families 
iul  i  two  sub-orders — (1)  the  Amydie,  or  footed  tortoises, 
and  (J)  the  Cholonii,  or  finned  tortoises.  Cope,  entirely 
disregarding  tho  modifications  of  tho  linilis  for  primary 
purposes,  distributed  the  families  among  three  sub-orders — 
\i/,.  ill  Athcc:e.  distinguished  bylhe  slight  degree  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  ! -hull,  including  the  Sphargididie  and  extinct 
Prohistc'.'ida' ;  (-' )  Cryptodira,  including  all  the  tortoises 
which  draw  in  their  neck  in  a  curve  along  the  longitudinal 
a\i<  of  the  body,  and  including  tho  common  sea-turtles, 
tho  TrionvelmUe,  the  typical  Cryptodercs  of  Dumeril  and 
•  it  and  Gray,  and  tho  true  land-tortoisca ;  and  (3) 
Plciirodira,  including  the  tortoises  which  draw  in  their 
neck  sideways,  all  of  which  are  web-footed  fresh-water 
forms,  and  correspond  with  the  Pleurodcres  of  other 
authors.  Finally,  Huxley  has  divided  the  order  into  (1) 
Ti-stiidine:i  (=Chcrsites  and  Tylopoda),  (2)  Etnydea  (= 
Klodit.cs),  (3)  Trionychoidca  (=  Potamites),  and  (4)  Eue- 
rcta  (  =  Thalassitcs),  thus,  like  Dumeril  and  Bibron,  assign- 
ing primary  importance  to  the  modifications  of  the  feet 
and  the  characters  co-ordinated  with  them.  The  families 
admitted  by  Cope  are  the  following:  under  Athceic,  Sphar- 
gididie und  1',-ntnfti  ijiila; ;  under  Cryptodira,  Choloniido:, 
/;••,/, li-iiri'lir,  Trionychidie,  Etnydidse,  Cholydrida:,  Cino- 
stcniid:c,  Testudinidfe,  Pleuroatcrnidx,  and  Atlocidx  ;  and 
under  Pleiirodira,  Podocnemida?,  Chelydida;,  Hydraspi- 

111  he,  Pelomedusidse,  and  Sternothacrida) :  those  indicated 
bv  italic  letters  are  extinct.     (More  detailed  information  is 
given  under  several  of  the  family  names,  and  under  CHE- 
JXJNIA.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tortoise-shell,  the  scales  which  form  together  the 
carapace  of  Tentiula  imbricatu,  a  large  turtle  found  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans  and  in  the  Red  and  Arafoora 
seas,  and  occasionally  taken  in  the  Atlantic.  The  species  is 
known  as  the  hawk's-bill  turtle.  Its  flesh  is  unwholesome 
as  food.  Tortoise-shell  is  remarkable  for  its  plastic  quality, 
which  enables  the  artificer  to  give  it  almost  any  desired 
shape  while  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Pieces  of  the 
shell  may  even  be  welded  together,  and  the  filings  and 
chips  are  moulded  and  shaped  as  desired  when  heated  to 
the  proper  temperature.  Tortoise-shell  is  chiefly  used  for 
making  combs,  inlaying  boxes  and  toilet-articles,  etc.  Of 
late  it  is  successfully  imitated  by  various  artificial  com- 
pounds of  much  less  cost.  It  is  customary  in  some  regions 
to  applv  heat  to  the  back  of  the  living  tortoise,  and  then 
remove  the  plates,  but  the  crop  of  shell  which  replaces  the 
first  is  thin  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Torto'na  [Lat.  Dertona],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Alessandria,  about  12  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Alessandria, 
on  a  hill  nearly  900  feet  above  the  sea.  Tortona  was  once 
a  strongly-fortified  city,  but  its  last  defences  were  de- 
stroyed, by  order  of  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  old 
cathedral,  originally  a  Jewish  synagogue,  was  converted 
into  a  church  during  the  reign  of  Constantino,  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder  in  1609, 
which  at  the  same  time  demolished  a  large  part  of  tho  town. 
In  the  new  cathedral  (1575)  there  are  some  valuable  pic- 
tures, among  them  a  beautiful  San  Sebastian  ;  here  may 
also  be  seen  a  grand  old  sarcophagus  with  Greek  and  Latin 
ins  -liptions.  The  library  of  Tortona  is  very  rich  in  early 
ecclesiastical  works.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Piedmont.  The  principal  industries  are  silk-reeling  and 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  both  these  occu- 
pations being  chiefly  carried  on  in  private  houses.  Tortona 
was  an  important  town  under  the  Romans.  Under  the 
Lombards  the  lienedictines  became  very  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful here,  and  extended  their  influence  widely  and  bene- 
ficially over  the  neighboring  country.  .Later,  Tortona  con- 
stituted itself  into  an  independent  republic,  and  was  con- 
spicuous during  the  whole  mediseval  period,  even  after  tho 
loss  of  popular  liberty.  Remains  of  the  great  aqueduct,  the 


cloacin,  baths,  and  other  Roman  constructions  are  Mill  to 
be  seen.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  rich  harvest  of  an- 
tique statuary,  vases,  urns,  mosaic  floors,  coins,  etc.,  was 
discovered,  and  similar  objects  arc  frequently  found  CM-II 
now.  P.  Ki.jlll. 

Torto'rici,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  about 
25  miles  from  Palti.  The  adjacent  country  is  very  pro- 
ductive, and  near  the  town  are  tho  ruins  of  a  grand  old 
Roman  bridge.  P.  7835. 

Torto'sa,  an  old  but  well-built  and  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Tarragona,  on  the  Kbro,  in  a  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  district,  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  glass,  soap,  and  pottery.  P.  15,830. 

Tortrii-idir.     See  LK\I.--|(OI.I.KIIX. 

Tortric'idre  [from  '/V/,-i>,  "tartar,"  the  name  of  the 
chief  genus],  a  family  of  serpents  of  the  suli  order  Angio- 

stomata.    They  are  worm-like  in  appearance;  have  n< n 

striction  separating  the  head  and  trunk;  the  head  ia  shielded 
above:  tho  maxillary  bones  have  alveolar  ridges  and  teeth; 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  round  :  the  body  i-  >-,,\  cred  with 
smooth  scales;  the  tail  is  short  and  conic,  and  there  arc 
rudiments  of  posterior  extremities.  The  skull  ha--  the 
mastoid  entering  into  tho  cranial  walls ;  a  coronoid  bone 
is  present;  cctopterygoids  and  prefrontals  arc  develop.  1 : 
and  the  maxillary  is  horizontal  and  in  contact  with  the 
prefrontal.  (dipt.)  The  family  has  few  species,  and  it 
mostly  confined,  as  thus  restricted,  to  South  America, 
Southern  Asia,  and  Australia.  The  typical  species.  Tor- 
trif  eci/tale,  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  coral  snake,"  but 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Elapidse,  which  ore  also 
frequently  designated  by  the  same  name;  it  is  a  South 
American  species.  Tho  Oriental  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Cylindnpha,  and  are  said  to  be  viviparous.  (See 
Giinthcr,  Aim.  und  May.  A'at.  flint.,  vol.  i.  p.  428,  1888.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tiirts'var,  or  Tor/burg,  town  of  Austria,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, on  the  Tor/,  has  a  strong  citadel.  P.  8930. 

Tortugas.    See  DRY  TORTCGAS. 

Tor'ture  [Lat.  torqutrc,  to  "twist,"  to  "torment"], 
tho  production  of  severe  bodily  pain  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  an  avowal  of  guilt,  the  revelation  of  accom- 
plices, or  evidence  in  general.  It  was  quite  common  among 
the  Greeks,  and  in  certain  cases  it  even  seems  to  have 
formed  a  standing  feature  of  their  legal  proceedings.  But 
it  was  inflicted  only  on  slaves;  a  free  Greek  citizen  could 
not  be  tortured.  From  Greece  it  was  introduced  to  Rome, 
where  it  also  became  common,  though  at  times  it  was 
loudly  denounced  by  their  jurists  and  orators  as  barbarous 
of  itself  and  doubtful  in  its  results.  With  the  Romans, 
however,  it  found  in  course  of  time  a  wider  application. 
During  the  emperors,  and  in  cases  of  crime*  luxe  mnjtt- 
tutis  also,  free  citizens — yea,  even  members  of  the  first 
families — were  tortured,  and  thus  it  became  a  part  of  the 
code  of  Justinian.  Hence  it  was  adopted  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  by  all  European  states  in  which  the  Roman  law 
was  made  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  in  many  countries — 
for  instance,  in  Germany — it  flourished  rankly.  In  the 
town-house  of  Ratisbon  can  be  seen  a  complete  set  of  the 
various  instruments  of  torture,  and  the  cnminal  code  of 
Maria  Theresa,  promulgated  in  1769,  was  accompanied  by 
45  large  plates  of  engravings  representing  the  varioua 
methods  of  proceeding.  It  was  not  entirely  abolished  in 
Germany  until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  England 
it  was  known  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  131B,  Edward 
II.  consented,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Clement  V.,  to  sub- 
ject the  Templars  to  torture.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  the  rack  was  introduced  as  an  cnsine  of  state  by  the 
duke  of  Exeter,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  torture 
became  quite  common.  It  was,  however,  never  recogniied 
by  the  common  law  except  in  the  one  case  of  ptine  furl  et 


are;  it  was  considered  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
..tiring  the  Tudors  the  privy  council  assumed  I 
issuing  torture-wafrants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  T 
other  officers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  discov 
criminal   offences.     Tho  last  case  occurred  in   II 


;    till  I  lilt  1        UllCIIUOil*  J.  t"*J        •"  -  _  ••»• 

orst  application  it  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Inquis 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Roman  law  concerning  c 
lx,x  majalali.  began  to  be  applied  to  heresy  as  , 
t,.*  m«je,,a,i,   dM~,  and  in   1282,  Pope  |»«a""*W. 
called  on  the  secular  powers  to  put  to  the  torture  per,. 


till  their  joints  were  loosened,  the  Span 
compressed  the  muscle,  of  the  lcK  t»  »  jelly,  th 
screw   etc.,  were  the  common  mstrumcn  s  of  torture,  bu 
the  Inaui«  tion  possessed  the  most  ingenious  tools  of    or- 
menUnqgbeside.P  using  water,  fire,  melted  metals,  mut.l.- 
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tion,  etc.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Thomasius,  Voltaire,  j 
Beejaria,  anil  others  wrote  with  some  effect  against  the  ( 
application  of  torture,  ami  finally  the  French  revolution  ' 
swept  it  entirely  out  of  existence. 

Torula  Cerevisiae,  or  Yeast-Plant.  Pee  FER- 
MENTATION, by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  IX,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

To'ry  [a  word  of  Irish  origin,  probably  signifying  a 
"robber"],  a  name  first  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
outlaws  who  lived  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.:  afterward  extended  (167U)  to  all  those, 
whether  Knglish.  Scotch,  or  Irish,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
bill  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  Finally, 
the  iiii  me  came  to  designate  the  conservative  party  in  British 
politics.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  of  the  U.  S.  the  loyal- 
ists were  called  Tories. 

Toscanel'li  (PAOLO  DEL  Pozzo),  b.  at  Florence,  Italy, 
in  l.'!'J7;  became  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Florentine  library 
142" ;  erected,  about  1468,  the  famous  gnomon  on  the  Duomo 
of  Florence :  was  learned  in  the  scientific  and  geographical 
literature  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  by  his  let- 
ters to  Columbus  was  instrumental  in  confirming  the  latter 
in  his  views  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  ami  the  practicability 
of  a,  voyage  westward  to  Cathay.  1).  at  Florence  May  15, 
1488. 

Total  Abstinence.  See  TEMPERANCE,  by  II.  I.  BOW- 
DITCH. 

Totn'na,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Murcia,  at  an 
elevation  of  4870  feet.  Ice  is  an  important  item  of  its 
trade.  P.  6875. 

Totaro,  tp.,  Brunswick  co.,  Va.     P.  5043. 

To'tem  [Algonkin,  totem],  a  rude  figure  of  some  ob- 
ject, generally  of  an  animal,  used  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  as  the  symbol  of  a  tribe,  or  sometimes  of  a 
particular  band,  to  which  they  belong.  The  same  custom 
prevails  in  Northern  Asia,  Australia,  Oeeanica,  etc.,  as  for- 
merly in  Europe. 

Tot'ila,  chosen  king  by  the  Ostrogoths  in  510  after  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Vitiges  at  Ravenna  by  lielisarius ; 
besieged  and  conquered  Rome  in  546,  and  extended  and 
consolidated  the  Ostrogothic  empire  in  Italy  after  the  re- 
call of  Belisarius  in  549.  but  was  defeated  and  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  at  Taginse  by  Narses  in  552. 

Totonioapnn,  town  of  Guatemala,  Central  America, 
is  really  only  an  Indian  village,  but  the  inhabitants  num- 
ber about  10,000,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  well  cultivated 
and  very  productive,  though  not  very  fertile.  Some  man- 
ufactures of  hardware,  wooden  articles,  and  woollen  stuffs 
are  also  carried  on. 

Tot'ten  (JAMES),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1816 ;  graduated 
at  West  Point  1841;  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican 
wars  as  an  officer  of  artillery;  was  in  command  of  the 
arsenal  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  when  it  was  seized  by  the 
secessionists;  served  as  chief  of  artillery  in  Missouri  under 
Gens.  Lyon  and  Fremont;  commanded  an  artillery  division 
under  Gen.  Halleck  ;  became  successively  inspector-general 
of  the  departments  of  the  Missouri  and  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  1865.  D.  at 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  Sept.  11,  1871. 

Totten  (JOSEPH  GILBERT),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Aug.  23,  1788;  was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  July,  1805,  when  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1805  he  accompanied  his 
uncle,  .Tared  Mansfield,  then  surveyor-general  of  Ohio,  to 
the  West  as  an  assistant  on  this  the  first  systematic  survey 
of  any  of  the  new  States  of  the  Union,  and  Mar.  31,  1806, 
resigned  from  the  army.  His  tastes,  however,  led  him  back 
to  the  army,  and  Feb.  23, 1808,  he  was  reappointed  a  second 
lieutenant  of  engineers,  commencing  his  career  as  a  military 
engineer  under  Jonathan  Williams,  the  first  chief  of  the 
corps,  and  was  engaged  on  the  construction  of  Castle  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  Clinton,  New  York  harbor,  1808-12.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  G'reat  Britain,  Totten 
(captain  in  his  corps,  July  31,  1812)  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer 
in  the  campaign  of  1812,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in 
that  capacity  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Qucenstown.  He  was  subsequently  chief  engineer  of  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Dearborn,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  and  of  the  army  under  Gens.  Izard  and 
Macomb,  in  the  campaign  of  1814  on  Lake  Champlain. 
For  "meritorious  services"  he  was  brevetted  major  June, 
1813,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Sept.  11, 1814,  for  gallant  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg.  In  Nov.,  1816,  a  board 
of  engineers  was  constituted,  with  Totten  as  a  member, 
with  instructions  to  make  examinations  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  to  prepare  plans  for  defensive  works.  In  1817.  Totten 
was  relieved,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  at 
Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y. ;  but  was  again  made  a  member  of 


the  board  in  1810,  which  by  the  resignations  of  (Jen.  Swift 
and  Col.  McRee,  came  to  consist  of  himself  ami  (ion.  Ber- 
nard only,  and  the  labor  of  working  out  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system,  and  of  elaborating  Ihc  projects 
of  defem.-e  for  our  great  seaports,  thus  devolved  mainly  on 
these  two  officers,  A  series  of  reports  drawn  up  by  this 
board,  mostly  from  the  pen  of  Totten,  exhibit  in  a  masterly 
manner  the  principles  of  sea-coast  and  harbor  defence,  and 
their  application  to  our  own  country.  As  soon  as  the  orig- 
inal board  of  engineers  had  sufficiently  matured  the  general 
system  of  defence,  and  completed  plans  for  the  works  first 
required,  its  members  applied  themselves  to  the  duty  of 
construction.  In  1825,  Totten  (a  major  since  1818,  and 
brevet  colonel  1824)  took  charge  of  the  construction  of 
Fort  Adams,  Newport  harbor,  and  continued  until  !>»•<•., 
1838.  This  work,  the  second  in  magnitude  of  the  fortilica- 
tions  of  the  U.  S.,  is  one  of  the  best  monuments  of  his 
genius  as  a  military  engineer.  Advanced  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1828,  he  conducted  (1830-31)  a  scries 
of  experiments  on  the  expansion  and  contraction  oi'  build- 
ing-stone by  natural  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  efl'ect 
of  these  variations  on  cements  employed  to  secure  the  joints 
of  stone  copings ;  also  to  ascertain  the  relative  stiffness  ami 
strength  of  various  kinds  of  timber — experiments  attended 
with  important  practical  results.  His  work  on  J/i/ilmulic 
tuid  Cuittittnn  Mortars  was  published  in  1838,  containing, 
besides  original  experiments  extending  over  the  period 
from  1825  to  1838,  translations  of  essays  by  the  best 
French  writers  on  the  subject.  Col.  Totten  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  chief  engineer  Dec. 
7,  1838,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington.  Sim  c 
1819,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers,  Totten  h;ul 
also  been  engaged  in  the  planning  of  new  works,  and  at 
the  date  of  his  appointment  as  chief  engineer  the  system 
of  coast  defence  had  been  for  about  twenty  years  in  progress 
of  construction,  during  which  period  most  of  the  important 
ports  and  harbors  had  been  at  least  partially  fortified.  Called 
on  by  Gen.  Scott,  who  reposed  in  his  professional  skill  the 
most  unbounded  confidence,  Col.  Tutten  assumed  in  1S17 
the  immediate  control  of  the  engineering  operations  uf  the 
army  destined  to  invade  the  Mexican  capital,  directing  in 
this  capacity  the  siege  uf  Vera  Cruz.  For  his  services  he 
was  brevetted  a  brigadier-general  Mar.  20,  1847,  "for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Yera  Cm/.." 
Having  thus  successfully  accomplished  the  special  task  for 
which  he  had  been  selected,  he  left  the  army  and  resumed 
his  station  at  Washington.  During  the  whole  time  of  his 
chief-engineership  he  labored  indefatigably  to  bring  the 
ports  and  harbors  along  the  whole  seaboard  into  a  defensi- 
ble condition.  Generally,  once  in  about  every  two  years, 
he  inspected  every  fort  of  the  U.  S..  making  himself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  each  detail  of  all  the  works  under 
charge  of  his  bureau.  In  addition  to  the  manifold  duties 
of  his  office,  involving  the  inspection  and  supervision  of 
the  Military  Academy,  Gen.  Totten  was  an  active  member 
of  the  lighthouse  board  from  its  organization  in  1852;  a 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  its  establish- 
ment in  1846;  a  corporator  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  created  in  1863  ;  one  of  the  harbor  commissioners 
for  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston  ;  and  a  member  of 
various  scientific  associations.  In  1815,  after  careful  study, 
Totten  modelled  an  embrasure  for  casemated  batteries  which 
remained  unchanged  until  1858,  but  the  casemate  continued 
a  subject  of  study  and  experiment  during  most  of  his  life, 
establishing  his  right  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the 
American  casemate.  From  1851  to  1855  he  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  "  on  the  effects  of  firing  with  heavy 
ordnance  from  casemate  embrasures,"  and  also  on  the 
effects  of  firing  against  the  same  embrasures  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  missiles.  D.  at  Washington.  D.  C.,  Apr.  22, 
1864.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Tot'tenville,  p.-v.,  Westfield  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y., 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Stateu  Island.  P.  1571. 

Toucan.     See  RIIAMPHASTID*. 

Tou'cey  (ISAAC),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newtown,  Conn.,  Nov.  5, 
1796;  received  a  private  classical  education  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  Hartford  bar  1818;  member  of  Congress  1835-39, 
attorney-general  of  Connecticut  1842-44,  governor  1846- 
47,  U.  S.  attorney-general  1848-49,  U.  S.  Senator  1852-57, 
and  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Pres.  Buchanan  1857-61. 
D.  at  Hartford  July  30,  1869. 

Touch'-Paper  is  a  loose  bibulous  paper  which  is 
soaked  in  solution  of  saltpetre  and  then  dried.  It  was 
used  in  lighting  fires  with  flint  and  steel,  and  is  sometimes 
burnt  in  a  room  to  relieve  the  paroxysm  of  asthma. 

Touch,  Sense  of.  Bell  and  Magendie  established 
the  distinction  of  motor  and  sensory  bundles  of  nerves — 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots — on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Through  these,  from  every  part  of  the  body,  the 
ultimate  sensory  nerves,  having  received  impressions  by 
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their  bud-like,  tactile  on. Is,  ri-limi  sensations  ID  tin:  spinal 
axis  and  to  the  brain  ;  the  nerve*  of  Ihr  head  communi- 
cating directly.  Tin1  sensory  nerves  arc  eogni/anl  of  pain. 
heat  Mid  cold'.  lire,  shape.  roughness,  ami  various  pliy.-ical 
qualities  of  special  materials  ami  objects.  This  power  is 
dcvi-lopcd  to  a  variable  decree  upon  different  surfaces,  the 
ta.-tile  sensibility  "f  tome,  a.-  tin-  tinker-tips  ami  tongue, 
lieilr,'  \orv  aculc,  oilier  parts  being  relatively  obtuse.  The 
Muteness  of  touch  is  due  in  part  to  the  number  ami  distri- 
bution of  ultimate  nerve-fibres,  in  parl  to  habitual  educa- 
tion of  the  part.  The  part  which  has  tin:  most  fmely-edu- 
eated  touch,  the  lips  of  the'  lingers.  may  be  far  less  sus- 
eeptililo  to  pain,  to  heat  and  cold,  or  to  tickling.  The  tac- 
tile -ensibility  of  purts  is  measured  by  moans  of  needle- 
points in  arms  movable  upon  a  graduated  bar — the  instru- 
ment termed  the  "  a'sthcsiometcr."  The  shortc-l  di-tanee 
at  which  the  surface  appreciates  distinct  perceptions  of  the 
two  point-*  is  thus  recorded.  From  the  experiments  of 
Valentin  the  following  will  suffice  to  illustrate.  The  unit 
of  measure  is  a  line,  ono-twclfth  of  an  inch: 

Tip  of  tongue ..................................... 483  of  a  line. 

Palm  of  fore  finger ............................. 603 

"      "    little  finger ............................ 7:tt        " 

Surface  of  lip ....................................  1.SM 

"      "    eyelid ................................  3.8:t3 

Skin  of  cheek ....................................  4-541 

Forehead ...........................................  O'000 

Back  of  hand ....................................  8.966 

Lower  part  of  thigh .......................... 10.208 

Lec      ... .............. .7 ............................ 13.708        " 

Middle  of  forearm .............................. 17.083 

"   back .................................. 24.208 

The  finder,  tongue,  toes,  and  other  surfaces  may  be  highly 
educated.  Each  artisan  in  his  special  line  acquires  won- 
derful tactile  recognition  of  the  kind  and  quality  of  fabrics, 
minute  sizes,  shapes,  and  relative  smoothness  of  surfaces. 
The  blind  learn  to  read  the  raised  alphabet,  recognize  per- 
sons by  feeling  their  features,  and  manufacture  various  ar- 
ticles, many  of  delicate  structure.  The  part,  as  the  region 
of  the  trifacial  nerve — the  face — which  is  sensitive  to  pain, 
but  deficient  in  touch,  has  its  nerves  distributed  more  deeply 
beneath  the  superficial  tissues.  In  the  sensitive  tactile 
part  at  the  finger-tip  the  touch-corpuscles,  or  nerve-termini, 
arc  situated  near  the  surface,  constituting  sensitive  papilla! ; 
as  many  as  108  have  been  found  in  one-fiftieth  of  a  square 
inch.  (See  nerve-fibres  and  corpuscles  in  article  HISTOLOGY.) 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Touch'stone,  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  or,  better,  of  the 
bituminous  jasper  called  Lydian  stone.  Small  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  and  of  various  known  alloys  are  prepared,  and  kept 
as  standards  of  comparison.  The  goldsmith  makes  a  streak 
upon  the  touchstone  with  the  metal  to  be  tested,  and  beside 
it  makes  other  streaks  with  the  bars,  which  are  called  loach- 
neeilla.  A  rude  qualitative  analysis  is  made  in  this  way, 
the  artisan  judging  of  the  purity  of  the  gold  or  silver  by 
the  known  fineness  of  that  metal  which  makes  the  streak 
nearest  like  that  of  the  metal  tested.  The  metal  thus  thinly 
spread  on  the  stone  may  be  tested  with  acid,  which  discolors 
base  metal  when  present. 

Touch'wood,  or  Spunk.  (1)  The  dried  fungus  Po- 
li//ioriu  igiiiariiu,  used  in  getting  fire  with  flint  and  steel; 
also  employed  as  a  port-fire.  (See  AMADOU.)  (2)  Also,  the 
decayed  and  crumbling  wood  of  the  ash  or  willow  which 
has  undergone  dry  rot.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  foregoing ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  close  examina- 
tion shows  that  such  wood  is  always  the  seat  of  a  growth 
of  fungi  much  like  that  referred  to  above.  All  the  varieties 
of  spunk  are  much  improved  by  wetting  with  solution  of 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash  and  then  drying.  Spunk,  al- 
though a  native  product,  is  also  imported  to  this  country 
from  Europe.  It  is  also  called  punk. 
Toughened  Glass.  See  GLASS,  by  C.  G.  LELAXD,  A.  M. 
Toul,  town  of  France,  department  of  Menrthe-et-Mo- 
selle,  on  the  Moselle,  is  fortified,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and 
manufactures  lace,  calicoes,  t'les,  faience,  vinegar.  P.  8506. 
Toul'min  (HARRY),  son  of  Joshua,  b.  at  Taunton,  Eng- 
land, in  1767;  was  several  years  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Chorobert,  Lancashire;  settled  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1793;  was 
president  of  Transylvania  College  1794-96:  secretary  of 
etatc  of  Kentucky  1796-1804;  was  appointed  U.  S.  district 
judge  of  Mississippi  1804;  passed  his  later  years  in  Ala- 
bama :  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution  of  that  State, 
anil  served  in  its  legislature.  D.  in  Washington  CO.,  Ala., 
Nov.  11, 1823.  Author  of  A  Dcurription  of  Kentucky  (1792), 
t'nllection  nf  the  Ai-fn  of  Kentucky  (1802),  Mmjittrate't  At- 
linlnnt,  A  Dir/ftt  nf  thf  Territnrinl  Linen  nf  Alnbamn  (1823), 
and  other  publications,  and  aided  James  Blair  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  Rm'erc  of  the  Criminal  Lmv  of  Kentucky  (1804). 
Toulmin  (JOSHUA),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  May 
11,  1740  ;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  and  at  the  dissent- 
ing academy  of  I)r.  S.  M.  Savage;  was  for  some  time  uiin- 


ister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  *'ol\ton,  Devonshire  ; 
be-ame  in  1 7U.>  pastor  of  a  liaptist  church  at  Taunton, 

where   lie  al-o   mn-llir  lei  1    l)o     1,,1-ito  --    o!    a    Bookseller;    sub- 

.-cc|uently  adopted  I'nitarian  riew*  j    became  | mm  ni  in 

their   ail\oear\  ,  ami    "a-    pastor    of    llr.    I'  iner 

church  at   Birmingham  from   I  Mil  to  hi-  death  at  that  | 
July  _':i,  ISl.'i.      A  ill  hot,  among  other  work-,  of   I/.  ,„,,,',.  „/' 

i'lllxtn*    Sni-iiniH    I  1777  I,    />«""  ilitti'ill*    (in    lite    /ntriltu'     . 

ill  ii r,  H  n/'  1  'hi'ittintnn/  (  I  7>.»  i.  of  biographies  of  John  Itiddle 
(1789),  Dr.  l'ric.-ilc\  i  1  MI  | ,.  ;,,,,|  ];,., .  Samuel  li.oiine:  I 
and  was  editor  of  Kev.  rharles  llulkley's  posthumous  .\>,t-t 
on  the  Bible  ('A  vols.  1802)  and  of  Daniel  Neal's  li:,i,,ry  of 
tin-  I'uritnnn  ( llatb.  .<  \  oil.  1 793-87),  with  notes  and  a  me- 
moir of  the  author,  and  subsequently  published  a>  a  sup- 
plement to  that  work  An  111,1.,  •  lli,  \M/.  ,,/<*« 

PnttfStllHt   III**'  lit-  1-1  in   Enifl'tHll  HHll'  f  Kill'l    Willillllt  (  I  S  M  ,. 

A  volume  of  his  /W/iuniviK  Itittuurtti  (1818)  was  edited 
by  Theophilus  Browne. 

Toulon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Var,  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  but  deep  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
which  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  an  acclivity,  leaning 
against  a  row  of  lofty  bills  which  encircle  the  bay.  Next 
to  Brest,  Toulon  is  the  principal  naval  station  of  France, 
and  a  fortress  of  immense  strength.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  bastioned  wall,  and  all  the  commanding  heights  in 
the  neighborhood  bristle  with  forts  and  redoubts.  The 

harbor  is  double;  one  part,  given  up  to  commerce,  is  Ii I 

with  convenient  quays ;  the  other,  arranged  for  naval  pur- 
poses, is  surrounded  with  shipbuilding  dorks,  cannon- 
foundries,  ropewalks,  magazines,  arsenals,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  and  naval  establishments  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  this  part  of  the  harbor  is  separated  from 
the  roadstead  by  hollow  but  bombproof  moles  lined  with 
batteries.  Toulon  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Algeria.  P.  69,127. 

Toulon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Stark  co.,  111.,  on  Pe- 
oria  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.,  has  a  private  bank  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  v.  904 ;  of  tp.  2060. 

Toulouse',  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Haute  Caroline,  had  124,852  inhabitants  in  1872,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Garonne  and  the  Capal  du 
Midi.     Although  it  contains  several  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing monuments;  as  a  whole,  however,  it  has  no  architectural 
interest,  the  streets  being  narroit  crooked,  and  badly  paved, 
the  houses  built  of  brick  and  "without  any  characteristic 
style.     Of  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  the  nave 
dates  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  front 
facade  from  the  fifteenth.     The  church  of  St.  Sernin  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Romanesque  structures  in  France, 
commenced  in  the  eleventh  century,  completed  in  the  fif- 
teenth, 116  metres  long,  32  metres  broad,  and  withatower 
64  metres  high.     The  churches  of  St.  Aubin,  St.  Nicolas, 
the  Jesuits,  etc.,  are  also  remarkable.    Very  interesting  are 
the  edifices  of  the  Jacobins  from  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  now  the  scat  of  the  faculties  and  the  library, 
and  among  the  other  public  buildings  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a 
magnificent  building,  constructed  by  Canimas  (1750-60), 
and  ornamented  with  columns  and  beautiful  sculptures ; 
the  palais  de  justice,  in  front  of  which  stands  the  bronze 
statue  of  Cujas  by  Valois;  the  museum,  formerly  an  Au- 
gustine   monastery,   containing    a    unique    collection    of 
objects  from  the  Stone  age,  and  rich  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  among  which  are  40  marble  busts  of 
Roman  emperors,  found  at  Calagorris;  the  public  library, 
with  60,000  volumes   and   7000    manuscripts;   the   Hotel 
d'Assezat,  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  sixteenth  century :  the 
Maison  de  Pierre,  also  of  the  sixteenth  century,  heavy,  but 
powerful  and  original,  etc.     The  Pont  Neuf  has  suffered 
frequently  by  the  inundations  of  the  Garonne,  which  have 
carried  off  several  bridges  both  above  and  below :  at  one 
end  of  the  Pont  Neuf  stand  the  waterworks,  which  furnish 
the  city  daily  with  5,000.000  litres  of  water.     Noticenb 
promenades  are  the  Jardin  Royal,  the  Alice  St.  M    hel, 
St.  fitienne,  des  Z6phyrs,  des  Soupirs,  and  theOrande  AlJee, 
all  of  which  connect  in  the  Grand  Bond  or  Boulmgnn.   7 
louse  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  * 
monasteries,  etc.,  a  court  for  the  departments  of  H 
ronne,  Tarn,  Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  Ancge   a  con 
court,  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  I. 
cial  and  general  schools,  and  numerous  benevolent  insli 
tions.     It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  con 
12th  army  corps  and  the  34th  division   and  ha«  m 
schools,  arsenals,  powder-factories,  etc.    The  rnanuf.ctu 
industrv  is  verv  important,  especially  ,n  cloth,  woo  Mm  .. 
'f  u  •     "          hin*»rv  and   nricultnr*I    i  in  pi  pro  en  us 


'ualT?)  "wine "marble*  from  the  Pyrenee*.  wood, 
etc!  "FO'IIF  large  fairs  for  cloth,  woolleni,  and  caUle  are 
held  annually. 
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Toulouse  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  French  fam- 
ily which  ruled  independently  over  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try along  the  (iiironnc.  In  852  the  possession  was  made  a 
dukedom,  and  f.ir  some  time  it  was  united  to  the  coiintship 
of  Auvergne  and  the  dukedom  of  Aquitainc.  In  120S,  l'i>pe 
Innocent  III.  waged  war  against  Toulouse,  conquered  the 
country,  an  1  gave  it  to  Simon  id'  Montfort.  His  successor, 
|irc--cd  hard'  l«v  the  legitimate  heirs  of  Toulouse,  trans- 
ferred his  right's  to  Louis  V  II  I.  of  France,  and  a  war  en- 
sued between  this  kin;,'  and  Duke  Raymond  VII.  The 
eountry  was  finally  incorporated  with  France  by  Philip 
III.  '  AUGUST  NIKMANN. 

Tonraine',  an  ancient  province  of  France,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  with 
Tours  for  its  capital,  corresponded  nearly  to  the  present 
department  of  Indre-ct-Loirc.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
Turones  when  Ciesar  arrived  in  Galliu,  and  was  annexed 
to  the  French  crown  in  12013.  As  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Protestants,  it  Kntl'cred  very  much  from  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 

Tourcoing%  town  of  France,  department  of  North,  is 
a  large  manufacturing  place,  where  great  quantities  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax  are  spun  and  woven  into  very  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fabrics;  its  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar- 
refineries  arc  also  important.  P.  43,222. 

Tonrgee  (ALBION  WINKGAB),  b.  May  2,  1S3S,  at  Wil- 
liamsfield,  0. ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. :  served  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  the  civil  war  of  1861- 
65,  and  was  twice  wounded ';  after  the  war,  settled  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Greensboro',  N.  C.,  and  at  the  South- 
ern loyalist  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  I860,  pre- 
pared the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Southern  States ; 
since  1S08  has  been  judge  of  the  North  Carolina  superior 
court.  With  Messrs.  Barringer  and  Rodman  he  prepared 
A  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  for  North  Carolina  (ISfiS). 

Tourlaville',  town  of  France,  department  of  Manche, 
has  large  stone-quarries  in  its  vicinity,  and  manufactures 
glass,  mirrors,  tiles,  and  pottery.  P.  5S24. 

Tourmaline.  See  PKECIOUS  STONES,  by  PROF.  II.  B. 
CORNWALL,  E.  M. 

Tour'nament,  or  Tonr'ney,  a  military  pageant  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  two  armed  bands  of  knights 
contended  in  a  mosk  fight  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  strength,  skill,  and  sourage,  or  for  the  honor  of  the 
ladies  attending.  Strictly  a  single  combat  of  this  kind 
was  called  a  jonnt,  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  appa- 
rent. The  knights  were  armed  with  lance  and  sword,  and 
depended  for  defence  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  their 
armor,  the  weapons  being  used  chiefly  for  offensive  pur- 
poses. The  contestants  were  usually  mounted,  and  the 
object  of  each  party  was  to  unhorse  as  many  gentlemen 
ami  to  brc:ik  as  many  spears  as  possible.  From  a  danger- 
ous and  exciting  struggle  the  tournament  finally  degene- 
rated into  a  frivolous  court  pageant,  conducted  according 
to  a  punctilious  heraldic  formula. 

Tonrnay',  an  old  but  very  handsome  and  interesting 
town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  was  fortified  by 
Vauban,  and  is  on  the  Scheldt,  which  here  is  crossed  by 
several  elegant  bridges,  and  lined  with  quays  which  arc 
planted  with  trees  and  afford  beautiful  promenades.  It 
contains  many  fine  edifices,  among  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  most  remarkable,  and  important  manufactures  of  car- 
pets, porcelain,  hosiery,  leather,  and  liqueurs.  P.  31,003. 

Tournefort',  de  (JOSEPH  PITTOS),  b.  at  Aix,  France, 
June  5,  1650;  studied  botany  and  travelled  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe;  was  made  professor  at  the  Jarclin  dcs 
Plantcs  in  Paris  in  1683;  went  to- the  Levant  with  the  sup- 
port of  Louis  XIV.  1700-02;  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  College  de  France.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  28, 
1708.  His  EKment*  <le  liotaniijue  (3  vols.,  1694)  he  trans- 
lated in  1700  into  Latin,  Imlituii'tnica  Ret  Herbnriv,  and  this 
translation  was  republished  with  additions  by  Jussieu  in 
17111,  and  translated  into  English  (London,  1719-30).  He 
also  wrote  ffistoirc  den  Mantea  qmpafainatt  ftnjc  Kin-iron^ 
dp  /'<inV,  ft >•  ft-  h  tir  ['xiuffx  <l<t>t*  In  )fi'<f/<-iiifi  ( 1698),  enlarged 
.by  Jussieu  in  1725,  anil  translated  into  English  by  Martyn 
(London,  1732),  and  Vni/in/e  <lu  Levant  (2  vols.,  1717  ;  trans- 
lated into  English,  1741). 

Tour'niquet  [Fr.],  an  instrument  for  checking  the 
flow  of  blood  from  wounds  or  during  surgical  operation  by 
means  of  pressure  applied  to  the  principal  artery  supplying 
the  blood.  A  rude  but  often  very  useful  tourniquet  may  be 
made  by  tying  a  handkerchief  around  the  wounded  limb 
between  the  heart  and  the  wound,  passing  a  stick  through 
the  handkerchief,  and  then  twisting  it.  till  the  flow  of  blood 
is  checked.  In  the  more  effective  forms  a  pad  is  strongly 
pressed  against  the  main  artery  by  moans  of  a  screw. 

Toiirnns',  town  of  France,  department  of  Samio-of- 
Loire,  on  the  Saone,  manufactures  potash,  beetroot-sugar, 


leather  and  cotton  goods.     In  its  vicinity  arc  good  marble- 
quarries.     P.  5598. 

Tou'ro  (JtiDAii),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  June  1C,  1775, 
son  of  Rev.  Isaac,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  in  17C2  be- 
came rabbi  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Newport  ;  m<_'!iiri-d 
in  mercantile  business  in  the  counting-house  of  an  uncle,  in 
whose  employ  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  as  supci v. 
17US.  on  which  occasion  he  was  victorious  in  a  desperate 
conflict  with  a  French  privateer ;  settled  in  .N'ew  Orleans 
as  a  merchant  1SII2;  served  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle. of 
New  Orleans  ISlo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
permanently  injured  by  a  cannon-ball;  acquired  a  large 
fortune,  of  which  he  made  a  most  liberal  use.  contributing 
$10,000  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  giving 
a  valuable  building-lot  for  the  ere. -lion  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  at  New  Orleans,  and  bequeathing  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  New  Orleans  Jan.  IS,  Is,  I.  most 
of  his  property  to  the  public  charitable  institutions  of  that 
city.  Among  them  was  the  Touro  Alinshnnsc.  occupied 
during  the  civil  war  as  barracks  for  colored  troops,  by 
whom  it  ivas  burned. 

Tours,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  on  a  small  strip  of  land  between  the  (her 
and  the  Loire,  which  hero  is  crossed  by  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  bridges  in  Europe,  and  lined  with  handsome 
quays  and  finely-planted  promenades.  Ithas  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  several  other  remarkable  edifices,  anil  many  good 
educational  institutions.  Silk  manufactures  were  lirst 
established  here  by  Henry  IV.,  and  during  Richelieu's 
time  more  than  .10.1100  hands  were  employed  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  Hut  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Mantes 
drove  the  workmen  into  exile,  and  gave  the  city  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered,  though  its  manufactures  of 
silk  stuffs,  ribbons,  serges,  rugs,  starch,  and  wax  candles 
are  still  extensive.  P.  43,368. 

Tourville',  de  (ANNE  HILARION  I>E  COTENTIN),  COTNT, 
b.  at  Tourville.  department  of  La  Manche,  France,  Nov.  24, 
1642;  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and  made  a  captain  in 
1667;  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Astoga,  1(176; 
commanded  the  vanguard  in  the  battle  of  Palermo,  KiTS; 
made  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  pirates 
of  Northern  Africa  1682-88:  was  created  a  vice-admiral  in 
1689;  defeated  a.  Dutch-English  fleet  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
July  20, 1690,  and  pursued  the  English  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  attacked,  by  positive  orders  of  the  king,  a  Dutch- 
English  fleet  off  La  Hogue  May  28,  1692,  though  it  was  far 
superior  to  his  own,  and  retreated  safely  into  port  after 
twelve  hours'  fight;  was  made  a  marshal  in  1693,  and  de- 
feated and  destroyed  a  Dutch-English  fleet  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  May  26,  1693.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession  he  was  made  commander-in-chicf  of  the 
naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  of  the  two  united  powers, 
but  d.  in  Paris  May  28,  1701. 

Tous  les  Alois,  the  starch  of  the  tubers  of  Cnnna 
cdulis,  a  marantaceous  plant  cultivated  in  Peru,  Trinidad, 
and  St.  Kitts.  It  is  prepared  much  as  ARROW-ROOT  (which 
see).  It  is  agreeable  food  for  invalids  and  infants.  Other 
species  of  canna  are  probably  employed  also. 

Tons  saint '(FRANCOIS  DOHINIQUR),  snrnamed  T/OrvrR- 
TURE,  b.  at  Breda,  near  Cape  St.  Francois,  Hayti,  in  1743, 
of  slave  parents  of  pure  negro  blood,  his  father,  a  native 
African  and  the  son  of  a  chieftain,  having  been  sold  by 
slave-traders  to  the  Count  de  Noe,  on  whose  estate  he  was 
born;  was  known  in  his  youth  as  TOTSSAIXT  BREDA:  was 
favored  by  the  director  of  the  count's  estate,  M.  Bayon 
de  Libertas,  who  advanced  him  from  the  position  of  coach- 
man to  the  supervision  of  the  sugar  manufactory,  affording 
him  also  facilities  for  learning  to  read  and  write :  was  much 
impressed  by  reading  the  denunciations  of  slavery  in  the 
Abbe  Raynal's  Ifwtory  of  the  Enroprmi  ('(tfonicn  iii  Oic.  Kant 
and  Went  Inili<-x  :  remained  quiet,  and  apparently  contented 
with  his  lot,  during  the  slave  insurrection  and  massacres 
of  1791,  though  strongly  urged  by  the  insurgents  to  join 
them;  but  after  securing  the  escape  of  his  former  bene- 
factor, M.  Bayon,  with  his  family  and  personal  property, 
entered  the  negro  army,  at  first  in  a  medical  capacity,  hav- 
ing long  since  enjoyed  some  note  for  his  knowledge  of  sim- 
ple remedies;  was  soon  advanced  to  the  post  of  brigadier- 
general  ;  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  an  entire 
army  of  whites  under  Brandieourt,  the  occupation  of  Don- 
don.  Marmelade,  and  Gonaivcs  (1795),  and  the  defeat  of 
the  French  colonel  Desfourneaux  ;  rose  to  be  commander* 
in-chief  of  the  negroes:  acted  at  first,  in  concert  with  the 
Spanish  forces,  and  against  the  English,  French,  and  mu- 
lattoes,  but  ultimately  concluded  to  accept  the  proposals  of 
the  French  republic,  which  offered  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  an  integral  union  with  France;  succeeded  in  winning 
the  other  negro  leaders  to  his  views ;  joined  his  forces  with 
those  of  Laveaux.  the  French  commander,  who  gave  him 
the  rank  of  general  of  division  ;  made  a  vigorous  campaign 
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against  the  united  F'nglish  and  Spanish,  capturing  twenty-  j 
Mght  Spanish  batteries  in  four  days:  brought  t  he  n  hole 
northern  division  of  the  island  under  the  control  of  France  : 
I  lien.  Lavcaux  from  the  mulatto  leader  Rigalld,  who 
1,  i  I  inipri-oned  him:  closed  the  campaign  by  receiving 
from  tlie  Kngli.-h  the  surrender  ot'  all  their  stronghold-: 
was  appoint'  I  com  inamler  in  chief  nt'  the  entile  i.-land  by  ' 

S'uitlionav.  the  commissioner  of  the  Directory,  I  7!ni :   '• 

into  conflict  in   17117  with    lledoiiv  ille,  the  new  Fiend m 

nii--ioiici-,  who  inc.iteil  the  mulatto  leader  Rigaiid  to  an  in 
siinc  lion,  which  was  only  snpprc--cd  alter  a  year's  hard 
fighting  between  the  blacks  and  the  mixed  race:  airi-te'l, 
imprisoned,  and  sent  to  France'  Ronnie,  the  new  French 
commissioner,  for  Inning  countenanced  the  -lave-  trade; 
I  the  civil  government  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Directory  Nov.  'Jo.  I  >»n  :  took  possession  of  the  eastern 
p;,!l  of  the  island,  previously  under  the  control  of  Spain. 
Jan..  isnl,  thereby  becoming  ruler  of  the  whole  island: 
administered  the  government  with  considerable  skill  and 
luocess,  restoring  prosperity  and  security  to  the  island; 
.led  great  state,  surrounding  himself  with  a  large 
bo.hgnard  in  brilliant  uniforms;  created  a  council  of  state 
consisting  of  eight  white  proprietors  and  one  mulatto, 
|,\  whi-h  body  free  trade  was  proclaimed,  »  constitution 
was  drawn  up.  and  the  presidency  for  life  conferred  upon 
him.  Ton-saint  sent  this  constitution,  with  a  respectful 
letter  dated  July  Iii,  I  sill,  to  Bonaparte,  then  first  consul, 
on  n.eipt  of  which  the  latter,  finding  himself  temporarily 
at  pea'-e  in  Knropo,  determined  to  give  employment  in 
Ha  \  t  i  to  a  large  body  of  his  officers,  procured  a  decree  of  the 
I'M  n  -h  council  "  restoring  the  French  colonies  to  their  con- 
dition previous  to  I  78!t  "—i.  e.  re-establishing  slavery,  from 
the  effect  of  which  decree  Hayti  was,  by  a  subsequent  decree 
of  Bonaparte,  exeeptcd,  but  only  temporarily ;  and  in  Nov., 
I  sill,  Bonaparte  despatched  his  brother-in-law,  Leclerc, 
with  liii  v  esscls  of  war  and  30,000  veterans,  who  arrived  on 
thocnast  of  Hayti  Jan.,  IS02,  and  were  accompanied  by  the 
renegade  llaytiens  Rigaud,  Petion, and  Buyer.  Tonssaint 
responded  to  the  menace  by  a  proclamation  dated  Doc.  18, 
1801,  in  which  he  professed  loyalty  to  France,  but  mani- 
feste  1  his  intention  to  resist  the  invasion;  rejected  the  ad- 
van  cs  made  him  by  Loderc,  by  whom  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw.  Feb.  17,  1802  ;  was  deserted  by  his  generals  Chris- 
top  he  an  I  |ics-a lines,  but  nevertheless  maintained  for  some 
months  a  desperate  resistance  in  the  mountain  fastnesses; 
was  at  length  induced  to  surrender  by  assurances  of  per- 
sonal immunity  and  a  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  thenogroes, 
given  by  Lcclcic  in  a  personal  interview,  and  resided  some 
s  undisturbed  on  his  plantation  near  Ennery,  when, 
through  a  treacherous  plot  on  the  part  of  a  French  general, 
Brunei  (probably  instigated  by  Leclerc),  he  was  summoned 
for  a  cout'cren  -e  at  (Jonaives,  seized,  and  placed  at  mid- 
night with  his  family  on  board  a  French  frigate,  carried  to 
Fiance,  kept  a  short  time  a  prisoner  at  the  Temple  without 
trial,  his  requests  for  an  interview  with  Bonaparte  being 
refused  and  his  family  being  not  allowed  to  see  him;  was 
afterward  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Joux,  department  of 
Douhs,  where  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  ill-treatment,  intense 
cold,  and  insufficient  food,  and  was  found  dead  Apr.  27, 
1803.  Biographies  of  Toussaint  have  been  written  by 
James  Stephen  (1814),  St.  R6my  (1850),  by  Rev.  John  H. 
Heard,  D.  I).  (London.  1853),  and  by  Mrs.  Hannah  F.  Lee 
(ls.">:i ),  and  his  career  forms  the  subject  of  Harriet  Marti- 
neaifs  novel  Tin-  llmu-  mid  the  Man  (1840,  1843,  1853),  and 
of  a  lecture  by  Wendell  Phillips.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Towamen'sing,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     P.  1209. 

Towan'ila,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McLean  eo.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.  11.  P.  1235. 

Towanda,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Kan.     P.  597. 

Towanda,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  R.  R.  and  Susquebanna  River, 
contains  :>  churches,  a  collegiate  institute,  2  national  banks, 
4  newspapers,  large  mills  and  shops,  and  ironworks;  but- 
ter is  the  principal  product  of  the  county.  P.  of  b.  916; 
of  tp.  2696.  E.  A.  PARSONS,  ED.  "BRADFORD  ARGUS." 

Tow'er  (DAVID  BATES),  b.  in  Massachusetts  in  1808; 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1828;  became  a  highly- 
sucecsslul  teacher;  was  principal  of  the  institution  for  the 
blind  at  Philadelphia  1839-41,  and  for  some  years  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  City  University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  afterward  principal  of  the  Park  Latin  School,  Boston, 
Mass.  Author  of  a  series  of  Gradmtl  Headers,  Lesnons  in 
Ai-itfimrtit'.  grammars,  speakers,  etc.,  of  which  the  annual 
sale  has  been  counted  bv  hundreds  of  thousands.  D.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July,  1868. 

Tower  (/KAi.ors  HATES),  b.  at  Cohasset,  Mass.:  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  the  head 
of  his  da-s.  and  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers  July  1,  1841.  After  a  brief  service  as 


as-i-tant  with  the  board  of  engineer*,  ho  wa«  recallrd  to 
\Ve-t  l',,int  \u^-..  IS|L'.  M-rtiiig  as  ii-.i-talit  prufnwr 

until   Apr.,  isi:;,  and  as  principal  a--i-lani   prol r  of 

ciijriticfring    Apr.-Aug.,    1843,    irlirn.    returning    to    duty 

with  his  eorp-.  h rie.l  as  a»»i«taiit  en.-iiice,  in  the 

stniction  of  the  defences  of  Hampton  It,, ad-,  Vn.,  until 
1MH,  in  which  year  he  accompanied  lien.  Se.itt's  atnir  to 
Mexico,  and  wan  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Vern  I'm/  and 
sub-ci|uent  operations  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Ciiy 
of  Mexico.  For  gallantry  at  i  •  .he  win  I. re 

first  lieutenant plain   for  Commas,   where  he   led   the, 

st  inning  column,  and  Chiirnbuseo,  and  major  for  I'hnpul- 

te| .where  wounded.    From  IM-M,.  I  -:.:j  he  wan  engaged 

in  the  construction  of  lortiticaiiuns  ;lt  |>,,ithind.  M,-..  and 
•noiith,  N.  II.;  of  the  defeiic,  -  .,)  *un  I'ram  i- ,,.  ral., 
'•*,  during   which  hitter  period   he  also  built  in  that 
city  the  custom-house,  and  npprai-.  ,-d  u 

member  of  the  board  of  engineers  r,,r  the  I'  i.     In 

Feb..  IMil,  he  proceeded  to  F(.rt  I'ickeni.  which  work  he 
placed  in  an  efficient  state  i.l  di-ti  n -, .  ami  a-  i  Iii.  !  i  u  . 
remained  there  until  May,  |M;L'.  bcinir  bre 
eoloni-l  for  gallant  services,  and  appointed 
of  volunteers  from  Nov.  23,  1M11,  the  dat. 
mcnt.  Transferred  to  the  East  in  May,  and  a--iirned  to  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  Virginia,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Aug.  9,  and  subsequent 
operations  during  Pope's  campaign  in  Nmthcrn  \  ir.'inia, 
including  the  actions  at  Rappahannock  Station.  Aug.  21, 
and  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Aug.  28,  and  battle  of  Mana»«a», 
Aug.  30,  where  severely  wounded  and  di-alihd  until  June, 
1864.  For  gallantry  at  Cedar  Mountain  he  was  brei 
colonel,  and  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  was  conferred 
on  him  for  Manassas.  From  July  *  to  Sept.  s,  Isrtl.  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  .  I  n 
Uon.  Thomas  being  assigned  to  the  defence  of  Tennessee 
in  Sept.,  1864,  Tower  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
defences  of  Nashville,  which  city  he  thoroughly  ton 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec.  li-16,  l-ol; 
and  from  Oct.,  1864,  was  inspector-general  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  chief  engineer  at  Nashville.  Chief  en- 
gineer of  the  military  division  of  the  Tennessee,  July, 
1865-Jan.,  1866,  during  which  time  was  also  president  of 
the  board  of  appraisers  of  the  extensive  railroad  property 
in  that  division.  For  gallant  services  during  the  war  he 
was  brevetted  major-general  Mar.  13,  Isfi.j.  Returning  to 
duty  with  his  corps  in  Jan.,  1866,  in  which  ho  had  attained 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  Nov.,  1865,  he  was  a  member 
of  various  engineer  and  special  boards,  and  during  1866- 
67  hail  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  defences  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II.  In  May,  1867,  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  board  of  engineers  for  permanent  fortifications  and 
river  and  harbor  obstructions.  Became  colonel  of  engi- 
neers Jan.,  is; I. 

Tower  City,  p.-v.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  358. 

Tower  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.     P.  117«. 

Tower  of  London.    See  AITKNDIX. 

Tow'ers  (JOSEPH),  LI,. I).,  b.  in  Southwark,  England, 
in  1737;  was  for  some  time  a  printer  and  bookseller;  be- 
came a  dissenting  minister  at  Highgato  1774,  and  at 
Newington  lireen  1778;  was  reckoned  an  Arian,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Unitarians,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body.  D.  May  20,  1799.  Author  of  .1  llrrirm 


(3  vols.,1796),  etc.,  and  was  a  leading  contributor  to  Dr. 
Andrew  Kippis's  Bingraphin  llritn>iui<-n  (I'd  ed.). 

Towers,  Round.     See  Rotixn  TOWERS. 

Towhee.    See  CHEWIXK. 

Towian'ski,  b.  in  Lithuania  about  1800;  studied  at 
Wilna,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  early  in  lit 
mystical  enthusiasm  and  pretensions  of  receiving  > 
revelations.     After  wandering  around  in  Kurone   lie  e» 
to  Paris  about  1841,  obtained  complete  control  ol 
met,  formed  a  sect  which  accepted  him  as  a  MesM.h 
was  expelled  in  1842,  and  disappeared  soon  after  altogether. 

Towle  (GKOROE  MAKEPKA..-K),  b.  ..t  Washingtoi 
in  1840;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1861  .at .lUrv.nl 
School  1863;  practised  law ;in  Boston     M,!-,  , ;   I     >. 


Amtrioa*  &»i«*  (Lond.,  2  vol.., !»-«).  an 

and  a  contributor  to  English  and  A  „  d.caU. 

Town  TOM  English  (..«.  from  i<iu«».  I"  "endow    ).  » 
term  wh"  h  bos  several  quite  different  , igmnc.t,on..     It  u 
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TOWN— TOWNSEND. 


often  employed  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  in  familiar 
language,  MS  U  synonym  of  any  city,  great  or  small,  as  in 
the  expression  "  out  of  town,"  but  more  especially  as  a 
vague  term  nearly  synonymous  with  "  small  city  "  in  allud- 
ing to  foreign  countries.  In  England  it  technically  de- 
noted a  municipality  created  by  royal  charter  or  possess- 
ing immemorial  privileges.  In  the  U.  S.,  besides  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  has  a  more  precise  meaning  as  a 
subdivision  of  a  county,  without  reference  to  its  population, 
so  that  there  are  many  townships  entirely  uninhabited.  The 
political  status  of  the  township  varies  largely  according  to 
locality.  In  the  New  England  States  the  township  is  the 
original  political  entity,  and  possesses  large  faculties  of 


iginal  p 

self-government,  while  the  county  is  but  an  aggregation 
of  towns,  chiefly  for  judicial  convenience.  In  the  Middle 
and  Western  States  the  township  enjoys  considerable  powers 
of  self-government,  but  is  subordinated  in  many  things  to 
the  county,  and  in  the  Southern  States  generally  the  town- 
ship has  no  separate  powers  whatever,  being  merely  a  geo- 
graphical subdivision  of  the  county. 

Town,  tp.,  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     P.  1078. 

Town,  tp.,  Raleigh  co.,  West  Va.     P.  811. 

Town  (SALEM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Mar. 
5,  177U  ;  was  for  forty  years  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  Now 
York  ;  was  at  one  time  elected  to  the  New  York  senate,  and 
resided  many  years  in  Aurora.  1).  at  Greencastle,  Ind., 
Feb.  24,  1864.  Author  of  A  System  of  Speculative  Masonry 
(New  York,  1822),  An  Analysis  of  the  Derivative  Wnnls  of 
the  Em/Huh  Lanijuai/e  (1880),  of  a  Speller  and  Definer,  etc., 
and  with  Nelson  M.  llolbrook,  of  a  Scries  of  Sellout  Jfoo&rv, 
of  which  millions  of  copies  were  sold. 

Town  Creek,  tp.,  Ehnore  co.,  Ala.     P.  411. 

Town  Creek,  tp.,  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1780. 

Town'ley  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Townley  Hall,  Lancashire, 
England,  Oct.  1,  1737,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family  ;  received 
his  education  on  the  Continent  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
celebrated  John  Turberville  Needham  ;  resided  at  Rome 
17(55-72,  engaged  in  the'  study  of  antiquities,  and  enjoying 
in  that  pursuit  the  advice  and  experience  of  Winckelmann 
and  other  celebrated  archaeologists  ;  devoted  his  large  for- 
tune to  the  formation  of  a  magnificent  collection  of  ancient 
art,  which  he  subsequently  largely  increased  through  his 
agents  and  by  the  purchase  of  the  Nollekens  collection,  and 
arranged  his  museum  in  two  houses  which  he  purchased  in 
Park  street,  Westminster,  where  he  d.  Jan.  3,  1805.  The 
"Townley  Marbles"  were  purchased  by  the  nation  for 
£20,000,  and  in  181-1  his  bronzes,  coins,  and  gems  were  also 
acquired  for  £8200.  They  now  form  part  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  institu- 
tion Mr.  Townley  had  been  atrustce.  Authorof  Antiquities 
discovered  at  Kibchester  (London,  folio,  1800). 

Towns,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina,  and  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  Hiawassee 
River;  surface  hilly,  soil  moderately  fertile.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  rye.  Cap.  Hiawassee.  Area,  about 
250  sq.  m.  P.  2780. 

Towns  (GEORGE  W.  B.),  b.  in  that  part  of  AVilkes  co., 
Ga.,  now  embraced  within  the  county  of  Taliafcrro,  May 
4,  1802.  Ill  health  in  youth  prevented  him  from  receiving 
a  collegiate  education;  began  life  as  a  merchant,  but 
afterward  studied  law  and  moved  to  Alabama,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  and  for  a  time  editor  of  a 
political  newspaper  ;  in  1826  returned  to  Georgia  and  settled 
in  Talbot  co.,  where  he  pursued  his  profession  ;  served  for 
several  years  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1835  to  1839  ;  was  re-elected  and 
served  from  1845  to  1847.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  for  two  years,  and  re-elected  in  1849. 
The  most  marked  event  in  his  administration  was  the  calling 
of  the  sovereign  State  convention  in  1850  to  consider  what 
action  Georgia  would  take  in  reference  to  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union,  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1849-50.  California  was  admitted  by  act  of 
Congress  Sept.  7,  1850,  as  one  of  the  series  of  the  measures 
known  as  the  adjustment  of  the  slavery  questions  of  that 
year.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  these  measures,  Messrs. 
Cobb,  Toombs,  Stephens,  and  others  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion addressed  Gov.  Towns,  urging  him  not  to  call  the  con- 
vention, as  they  thought  the  admission  of  California  was 
proper  under  the  circumstances.  He,  however,  called  the 
convention,  which  assembled  in  1850.  A  most  exciting 
canvass  took  place  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  that  con- 
vention, in  which  the  most  distinguished  defenders  of  the 
action  of  Congress  were  Messrs.  Cobb,  Toombs,  and  Ste- 
phens. An  overwhelming  majority  was  returned  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  Congress.  Hon.  Charles  ,1.  Jen- 
kins was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject- 
matter  was  referred;  Messrs.  Toombs  and  Stephens,  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  were  on  the  committee,  the  result 


of  which  was  the  presentation  ami  adoption  of  what  hag 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  "  Georgia  Platform  "  of  1850 
in  which  the  admission  of  California  was  sustained,  and  all 
the  other  adjustment  measures  were  accepted  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  questions  involved.  Gov.  Towns  was  a  man 
of  great  equanimity  of  temper  and  amenity  of  manners, 
combined  with  generosity  and  magnanimity.  D.  at  Macon 
Ga.,  July  15,  1854.  ALEXANDER  U.  KTEI-HKNS. 

Town'send,  p.-v.,  Newcastle  co.,  Del. 

Townsend,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  has  a 
national  bank.  P.  19f>2. 

Townsend,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  1300. 

Townsend,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sandusky  co.,  0.,  on  San- 
dusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  P.  1290. 

Townsend  (EDWARD  DAVIS),  b.  nt  Boston  Aug.  22, 
1817.  His  father  (David  S.  T.)  served  in  the  war  of  ls]L>, 
losing  a  leg  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  his 
maternal  grandfather  being  Klhridge  (Jerry,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Townsend 
was  educated  at  the  Public  Latin  School  in  Boston,  and 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1832,  but  receiving  a  cadet's 
appointment  at  West  Point  the  next  year,  abandoned  the 
collegiate  course  and  entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
graduating  in  1837,  when  appointed  second  lieutenant  of 
the  2d  Artillery,  of  which  he  was  for  eight  years  adjutant, 
serving  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country.  Made 
captain  in  the  adjutant-general's  department  in  1S46, 
he  served  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Pacific  four  years  ;  as  chief  of  staff  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Winfield  Scott  in  1861,  and  on  his  retire- 
ment was  attached  to  the  adjutant-general's  office,  war 
department,  of  which  (Mar.,  1863)  he  was  placed  in  charge; 
was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  arrangements  for  rehoistiiii; 
the  U.  S.  flag  over  the  ruins  of  Fort  Sumtcr,  Apr.,  1805; 
promoted  adjutant-general,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
Feb.  22,  1869:  brevet  major-general  Mar.  13,  1805. 

Toivnsend  (ELIZA),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass,  in  1789;  was 
an  anonymous  contributor  of  well-written  poems  to  the 
Monthly  Anthology,  the  Unitarian  Miscellany,  the  Port  /'o- 
lioj  and  other  periodicals,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
included  in  all  the  manuals  of  American  literature.  D.  at 
Boston  Jan.  12,  1854.  A  collection  of  her  best  poems  \ms 
privately  printed  in  1856  by  her  sister,  Mary  P.  Townsend 
(d.  1861).  (See  Griswold's  Female  Poets  of  Aiii<ri>-a,  ami 
an  obituary  notice  by  Rev.  Dr.  Convers  Francis  in  Boston 
Adrn-tiser  1854.) 

Townsend  (FRANKLIN).    See  APPENDIX. 

Townsend  (GEORGE  ALFRED),  b.  at  Georgetown,  Del., 
in  1841;  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  1859; 
became  news  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  sub- 
sequently city  editor  of  the  Press;  in  1862  war-corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  lie  reported 
the  Peninsular  campaign;  visited  England  ami  France; 
wrote  for  severjil  London  periodicals;  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  early  in  1865;  war-correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World,  for  which  he  narrated  over  his  own  signature  the 
incidents  of  the  close  of  the  war,  the  assassination  of  Pres. 
Lincoln,  and  the  disbandmcnt  of  the  great  armies,  on  which 
subjects  he  lectured  with  great  success;  travelled  again  in 
Europe  1866-67;  described  in  correspondence  with  Ameri- 
can papers  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866  and  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867  ;  reported  in  1867  the  impeachment  of 
Pros.  Johnson  for  six  newspapers,  and  was  for  sevenil  years 
from  1868  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  editorial 
writer  and  correspondent.  Several  volumes  of  his  news- 
paper correspondence  have  been  published;  he  has  also 
written  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  novel  entitled  Last  Alroad. 

Townsend  (GEORGE  HERBERT),  b.  in  England  about 
1835;  received  a  good  education;  became  a  prominent 
London  journalist  in  the  interest  of  the  Conservative  pnrty  ; 
compiled  several  volumes  of  anecdotes  and  essays;  edited 
Fielding's  Tom  Jones  and  Smollett's  Roderick  Random; 
published  an  epitome  of  Russell's  Modern  Europe  and 
Summary  of  Persian  History,  The  Handbook  of  the  Year 

1868,  and  The  Manual  of  ])nti'S,  a  Dictionary  of  Reference 
(1802;  3d  ed.  1870),  and  supervised  the  7th  cd.  of  Men  of 
the  Time  (1868).     Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  political 
advancement  by  the  downfall  of  the  Disraeli  ministry  in 
Dec.,  1868,  he  committed  suicide  at  Kensington  Feb.  23, 

1869.  He  left  ready  for  the  press  The  Erery-Dny  ftook  <>f 
Modern   Literature,  a  Series  of  Short  Keadinys  from  the 
Best  Authors,  which  was  published  in  1870. 

Townsend  (Jons  K.),  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1809; 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history  ;  made  extensive  jour- 
neys in  the  Western  States  and  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains (1833-37)  in  company  with  Thomas  Nuttall :  visited 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  South  America,  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
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Natural  Science.     I>.  inlsiH.     Author  of  A  \nrrtttii;-  ,,/ 

'„     Join-in  I/     Ili-ri'**     Ill'-     It'ii-ti/     Mountain*     In     <lir     Co/Hillliiit 

R{rcr  etc.  (Philadelphia  andUorton,  IS:',(PI.  which  appealed 
in  England  under  tin-  title  >>..,•<;,>•,/  /;,,„,•./.,»»  ;„  //„•  HO.-I.-I, 
KbunratiM  (London,  2  vols.  IMi'i.  and  pul.lMied  in  Ivi'.i 
the  first  part  •>(  '/''"  Oi-iiitholoo,/  <>/  <'<<  ''•  A'.,  a  work  w  hi.  h 
was  not  continued. 

Townsend  (LI-TIIKR  TRACY),  D.  I).,  b.  nt  Oreno,  Pe- 
nobscot  co.,  .M.-.,  Sept.  27,  l*:;s;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 


Garment,  tloil-Miiii,   Tin:   Aniin    '"»'   tl,<-    Tlii-oni;   /,„«(  /"or 
AY,,-.  OutliiHi  of  Theology,  and  TAe  Chiin-nc  Problem. 
Towns'hend,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham   co.,  Yt.     P. 

1171. 

Town'shend  (CHARLES),  SECOND  Viscor  NT  TnwxsiiExi), 
b.  at  Kainhaiu.  Kip.'hiinl.  Mar.  10,  1674;  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  Horntio.  the  first  vis- 
count, Dec.,  1687;  took  his  seat  as  a  Whig  in  the  House 
of  Peers  1M.">;   was  successively  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  commissioner  for  treating  of  a 
union  with  Scotland  1706,  captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  Queen 
Anne's  guard  17(17,  privy-councillor  and  joint-plenipoten- 
tiary with  Marlborough  (1709)  at  the  conferences  of  Ger- 
trnydenburg  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  France,  and  am- 
bassador to  the  states-general  of  Holland  1709-10;  signed 
the  "  Barrier  treaty  "  at  the  Hague  Oct.  29,  170!) ;  resigned 
his  embassy  and  returned  to  England  on  the  fall  of  the 
Whig  ministry  1712,  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  cap- 
taincy ;  was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  having 
signed  the  Barrier  treaty,  and  declared  by  vote  of  the  same 
House  an  enemy  to  the  queen  and  kingdom;  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  who  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England  made  him  secretary  of  state 
and  prime  minister  Sept.  14,  1714 ;  resigned  that  post,  and 
was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1717,  but  never 
took  possession   of  that  office;    became  president  of  the 
council  Juno,  1720,  and  was  again  secretary  of  state  from 
Feb.  10, 1721,  to  May  15,  1730,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  differences  with  his  brother-in-law  and  colleague,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.     D.  at  Uainham,  Norfolk,  June  21,  1738. 
Townshend  (CHARLES),  grandson  of  the  second  vis- 
count, b.  in  England  Aug.  29,  1725  ;  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  1747  as  a  supporter  of  the  Pelham  administra- 
tion;  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions 1749,  and  a  commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  1751;  acquired  prominence  by  an  elo- 
quent speech  on  the  Marriage  bill  1753;  became  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  1754,  treasurer  of  the  chamber  and  member 
of  the  privy  council  1756 ;  was  secretary  at  war  from  Mnr. 
24,   1761,  to   Feb.,  1763;    became  first  lord  of  trade  and 
plantations  Feb.,  1763,  paymaster  of  the  forces  June  8, 
1765,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  lord  of  the  treasury 
Aug.  2,  1768;  supported  Grenvillc's  Stamp  act  1765:  in- 
troduced the  celebrated  resolutions  for  taxing  the  American 
colonies  June  2,   1767,  and  having  been  virtually  prime 
minister  during  the  retirement  of  Pitt,  was  about  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  a  ministry  when  he  suddenly 
d.  Sept.  4,  1767.     For  the  instability  of  his  political  opin- 
ions he  was  commonly  known  as  the  "  Weathercock,"  but 
had  an  immense  parliamentary  reputation  for  oratory,  was 
a  witty  and  genial  companion,  and  was  styled  by  Burke 
"  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  charm  of  every  private  society  which  he  honored  with 
his  presence."     He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  second  duke  of  Argyll  and  widow  of  the  carl  of  Dal- 
keith ;  entrusted  the  education  of  his  step-son,  the  youth- 
ful duke  of  Bucclcuch,  to  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  and 
procured  for  his  wife  a  peerage  in  her  own  right.     His 
character  has  been  largely  discussed  by  Macaulay  and  by 
historians  of  the  American  war,  especially  Bancroft  (vol. 
iv.  new  ed.  1876),  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  spe- 
cial biography,   Chnrlei    Towmliend,    Wit   and   Statesman 
(1866),  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Townshend  (CHAUXCY  HARE),  b.  in  England  in  1798 
educated  at  Eton ;  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge 
1821 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  from  ill- 
health  never  engaged  in  active  professional  life.     Possess 
ing  an  ample  fortune,  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry,  liter- 
ature, and  art :  was  an  accomplished  musician  ;  had  con 
siderable  skill  in  drawing  and  painting;  formed  valuable 
collections  of  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art ;  gave  much 
time  to  the  investigation  of  mesmerism,  in  which  he  wa 
a  firm  believer,  and  spent  much  of  hi«  life  at  his  villa  of 
Monloisir  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland.     Early  in  life  he  ob 
tained  the  friendship  of  Southcy,  whom  he  visited,  by  111 
vitation,  at  Greta  Hall,  and  was  encouraged  to  publish  hi 


poems;  and  subsequently  was  much  esteeun  I  l,v  n  -elect 
cirri.-  ut  literary  friends,  ehicf  ol'  whom  wa*  ('baric*  l)iek 
ens.  I),  at  Park  Lane,  l.nndon.  Feb.  25,  186S.  Ky  his 
will  he  bequeathed  ni'.st  of  his  urt  e,,l!ertii,n-  t.i  tin-  Smth. 
Ken-iiic;!,,!!  Mil-' 'inn,  and  left  H  sum  o!  ni'Uiev  and  the 
care  of  his  MSS.  to  Mr.  Dickens.  re<|uestinir  him  tn  puhli»h 
such  extracts  as  would  illustrate  his  religion*  \  ie»...  which, 
though  liberal,  were  peculiar,  ami  were  l,elie\ed  tiv  him  to 
be  "conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind."  Mr.  I'iek- 
ens  accordingly  issued  in  lice..  IMUt.  77,,'  /,',  /,',//,,,(«  Of.in- 
i'.ni  ,,/  th.  AVc.  t'ti'iiin.'if  Ton  „«/,,  tut,  i«tl,l "It.  il ,  'in  flirected 

liin   tnll,   /,,/   /,,'„    /,,/,,, ,,  i,    E'.nitor.      Mr.   Townshend 
ained  the  Cambridge  University  prize  for  English  verM 

828,  and  was  author  of  /',,.,,,.  i  l'sL'1  >.  .1    /  Tour 

.1  S.-ot/oiol  i  !•- 1  n,.  /',,,/,  ,„  M.,,,,.ri,m  (1840;  New  York, 

Kill,       '.'  /V,,,',  ,/      '/',(..  ,,!.,»»     IH    X'lllHfttf 

•:i/,   oiln-r   I'n.m,  (1851),  and   The   Three  0'ala,  in   Vent 
1851;  2ded.  1861). 

Townghend  ((ir.onor.),  FIRHT  MARQCIH  TOWVIIKND, 
'Idest  son  of  the  third  viscount,  b.  in  Norfolk,  England, 
feb.  28,  1724;  entered  the  British  army  nt  an  early  age; 
listinguishcd  himself  at  the  battles  of  |i.-itin_-' u.  I  •  u 
enoy,  Culloden,  and  Lafeldt;  entered  Parliament  1747; 
ook  part  as  brigadier-general  in  Wolfe's  expedition  to 
Canada  1759  ;  succeeded  that  officer  in  the  command  on  hia 
death;  received  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  Sept.  18,  1758; 
contributed  to  the  victory  of  the  allied  forces  at  Felling- 
lausen  1761;  served  in  Portugal  1762;  succeeded  to  the 
>eerago  on  the  death  of  his  father  Mar.  12,  17ot ;  became 
.  privy  councillor;  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
Aug.  12, 1767,  to  1772;  became  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance Oct.  17,  1772;  was  created  carl  of  Leicester  1784, 
and  Marquis  Townshend  Oct.  27.  1787.  I).  Sept.  14, 1807. 
Ho  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  Charles  Townshend,  author 
of  the  legislation  for  taxing  the  American  colon 

Towns'ville,  tp.,  Granvillc  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2187. 

Townsville,  p.-b.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  280. 

Township.    See  TOWN  ;  and  SUBVEVIXO,  by  PBOF.  W. 
Q.  PECK,  LL.D. 

Tow'son  (JOHN  THOMAS),  b.  at  Devonport,  England,  in 
1804,  son  of  a  maker  of  chronometers  and  watches,  to  whose 
Dusiness  he  was  trained,  but  early  devoted  himself  to  sci- 
ence; was  the  first  person  to  note  the  fact  that  the  lumi- 
nous and  chemical  foci  are  not  of  the  same  length — a  dis- 
covery which  enabled  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  of  New  York  to 
take  the  first  photograph  from  life  ;  was  also  the  inventor 
of  the  process  of  taking  photographs  on  glass,  and  the 
first  to  use  in  photography  the  reflectin;.-  camera:  devoted 
himself  in  1846  to  the  determination  of  the  quickest  routes 
across  the  ocean  to  distant  countries  ;  constructed  a  Bet  of 
tables  to  facilitate  great-circle  sailing  and  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  ex-meridian  altitudes,  invented  and  brought  into 
practice  methods  of  composite  anil  windward  great-circle 
sailing ;  presented  the  copyrights  of  his  tables  to  the  ad- 
miralty, which  caused  them  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  all 
mariners ;  received  a  testimonial  of  £1000  from  the  ship- 
owners of  Liverpool  Jan.  9,  1857  ;  has  been  since  li 
scientific  examiner  of  masters  and  mates  at  the  port  c 
Liverpool ;  aided  Dr.  Scoresby  at  the  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  in  1854  in  securing  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  deviation  of  the  compass  on  board  iron  ships, 
and  prepared  for  the  board  of  trade  a  manual  published  by 
it  under  the  title  Practical  Information  on  <>«•  DftfeMM  »/ 
the  Compa,,,  for  the  {V  of  Ha,ter,  and  Malf,  of  iron 
Ship,  (1863;  2d  ed.  1875),  which,  as  well  as  his  other 
works,  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  1 

Towson  (NATHAN),  b.  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  2 
1784;  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  of  arti 
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Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  is  graded  through  the 
village.     P.  about  lOlill. 
Ki:i:rn  AMI  YKLLOTT,  EDS.  "BALTIMOUE  Co.  HERALD." 

Toxicodendron.    See  SUMACH. 


Toxicol'ogy  [Gr.  ntutav,  "poison,"  and  Ad-yo?,  "dis- 
course"], the  science  of  poisons.  It  embraces  the  nature 
and  properties  of  poisons,  their  effects  upon  the  animal  sys- 
tem, including  symptomatology,  pathology,  ami  treatment, 
their  detection,  and  the  medico-legal  questions  connected 
with  poisoning. 

Jlf/inition  of  n  Polunn.  —  A  poison  is  a  substance  capable 
of  producing  seriously  noxious  or  fatal  effects  upon  the  or- 
diua.-v  healthy  organism  otherwise  than  by  mere  mechan- 
ical action.  Such  substances  are  very  numerous,  and  occur 
in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Mode.*  <>f  I'oimnous  Action.  —  The  poisonous  action  may 
be  simple  or  complex,  but  may  be  broadly  stated  as  occur- 
ring in  one  or  more  of  these  three  modes:  I.  By  <ttn-rt 
local  ci»->-nn!on  or  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Here, 
if  the  poison  be  corrosive,  death  may  result  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  shock  of  the  injury  ;  otherwise,  it  follows  later 
from  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
symptoms.  come  on  speedily  —  with  corrosive  agents  imme- 
diately, ami  with  simple  irritants  within  half  an  hour  or 
so.  They  are  in  general  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  speedy  and  violent  vomiting,  purging,  and 
cramps,  the  matters  discharged  being  often  bloody.  Where 
the  agent  is  corrosive,  there  are  also  an  acrid  burning  taste 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  and  burning  pain  in  the  mouth 
and  gullet,  as  well  as  in  the  abdomen.  If  the  poison  be 
siiii/i/i/  corrosive  or  irritant,  there  are  primarily  no  nervous 
symptoms  proper,  such  as  stupor,  delirium,  or  paralysis. 
II.  By  a  ffcneral  ilevitalfzinf/  action  upon  some  or  all  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body,  manifested  after  absorption 
of  the  poison  into  the  blood.  What  the  exact  nature  of 
the  changes  produced  in  such  cases  may  be  is  generally  un- 
known, but  familiar  examples  of  such  general  poisoning, 
as  it  may  not  inappropriately  be  called,  are  afforded  by  the 
action  of  prussic  acid,  phosphorus,  and  mercury.  The 
symptoms  vary  so  widely  with  the  different  poisons  which 
act  after  this  manner  that  no  general  description  can  be 
given.  So,  too,  the  period  when  death  occurs  may  range 
from  a  few  seconds,  as  with  prussic  acid,  to  many  months, 
as  in  slow  poisoning  by  mercury.  III.  By  specific  dis- 
turbance of  function  in  some  vital  part  or  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous or  muscular  apparatus.  This  most  singular  of  all 
modes  of  poisoning  takes  place  only  after  absorption  of 
th'e  poison  into  the  blood,  and  is  generally  unattended  by 
any  recognizable  physical  or  chemical  changein  the  tissues 
of  the  affected  part.  Almost  all  the  poisons  which  act 
purely  or  principally  after  this  manner  are  of  organic 
origin,  and  prominent  among  them  are  the  poisonous  veg- 
etable alkaloids,  such  as  morphine,  strychnine,  and  the 
active  principles  of  belladonna,  aconite,  hemlock,  foxglove, 
etc.  The  fatal  result  in  these  cases  is  generally  by  direct 
interference  with  the  function  of  the  heart  or  respiratory 
organs;  but  again,  the  symptoms  and  fatal  period  vary  so 
•widely  with  different  poisons  that  no  general  account  is 
possible.  But  while  these  are  in  a  general  way  the  three 
modes  by  which  noxious  substances  prove  poisonous,  it  is 
most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  poisons  the  action  is  highly  complex,  as  where  a 
substance  like  arsenic  is  both  locally  intensely  irritant 
and  also  specifically  poisonous  after  absorption  into  the 
circulation. 

Career  of  the  Poison  in  the  System.  —  Poisons  can  enter 
the  system  through  the  surfaces  of  wounds  or  by  inocula- 
tion, by  the  lungs  (in  case  of  gaseous  or  volatile  poisons), 
by  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  un- 
broken skin.  These  several  avenues  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  absorptive  power.  With  simple  irritant  and 
corrosive  poisons,  like  the  caustic  acids  and  alkalies,  which 
are  taken  by  swallowing,  the  bulk  of  the  poison  goes  no 
farther  than  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
whole  .story  is  one  of  local  action.  But  with  all  other  kinds 
of  poisons  some  of  the  substance  enters  the  blood,  and  then 
either  at  once  begins  and  continues  to  be  eliminated  there- 
from, under  its  own  form,  by  the  usual  emunctories  (prin- 
cipally the  kidneys),  or  it  first  undergoes  more  or  less 
chemical  transformation,  by  which  in  some  cases  its  poi- 
sonous property  is  destroyed  (as  with  alcohol),  or  it  is  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  temporarily  fixed  in  the  tissues, 
whence  it  is  gradually  reabsorbed  into  the  blood  and  elim- 
inated. The  first  two  are  the  most  usual  modes  of  disposi- 
tion, the  last  being  mainly  confined  to  certain  mineral  poi- 
sons, as  mercury,  lead,  and  silver. 

Circumstances  modifying  the  Effects  of  Poisons.  —  These 
are  so  numerous,  so  complex,  and  so  potent  that,  especially 
with  poisons  which  act  only  after  absorption,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict  in  any  case,  even  with  a  given  dose  of  a  given 


j  poison,  how  severe  will  bo  the  effect,  or  at  what  period  the 
symptoms  will  begin  or  cease,  or  death  take  place.  Indi- 
vidual susceptibility,  age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  habitual 
indulgence  are  all  important  factors  in  determining  the 
effect  of  a  given  poisonous  dose.  But  the  most  powerfully 
disturbing  circumstances  are  connected  with  the  absorption 
and  elimination  of  the  poison.  In  general,  with  iibnorlicd 
poisons,  it  is  only  that  which  is  taken  into  the  circulation 
that  does  the  mischief;  and  again,  for  poisoning  to  occur, 
there  must  in  such  case  be  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sub- 
stance, differing  with  different  poisons,  actually  present  in 
the  blood  at  some  one  time.  Hence,  a  vital  factor  in  the 
determining  of  poisonous  effects  is  the  comparative  rate  at 
which  absorption  on  the  one  hand  and  elimination  or  chem- 
ical transformation  on  the  other  respectively  occur.  Where 
the  substance  is  taken  into  the  blood  faster  than  it  can  be 
gotten  rid  of,  it  necessarily  accumulates  in  the  circulation, 
and  more  or  less  poisoning  results.  But  if  the  reverse  ob- 
tain, and  the  poison  is  disposed  of  as  fast  as  it  gains  en- 
trance, there  rnay  be  no  poisoning  at  all,  even  though  a 
large  dose  may  be  passed  through  the  system  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Hence,  the  avenue  of  introtluction  often  pro- 
foundly modifies  the  result,  since  different  surfaces,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  absorb  with  different  degrees  of  speed  and 
certainty.  And  in  this  way  it  even  happens  that  poisons 
like  the  South  American  arrow-poison,  cnrare  or  wmrorn, 
the  venom  of  snakes,  of  rabid  animals,  and  of  morbid  ani- 
mal fluids,  which  are  deadly  when  applied  to  the  highly- 
absorptive  surface  of  a  flesh  wound,  are  harmless  when 
swallowed.  Again,  where  poisons  are  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, there  are  many  circumstances  which  may  greatly  in- 
terfere with  absorption,  and  thus  prevent  poisoning.  These 
are  prompt  rejection  of  the  poison  by  vomiting;  the  pres- 
ence of  masses  of  food  or  of  substances  which  may  chemically 
act  on  the  poison  ;  turgidity  of  the  gastric  blood-vessels,  or 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  system  or  of  the  stomach  itself. 
The  physical  state  of  the  poisonous  substance  also  affects 
its  absorption,  the  latter  being  far  quicker  and  more  certain 
with  fluids  or  matters  in  solution  than  with  solids.  From 
all  this  it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute 
poisonous  or  fatal  dose  of  any  given  poison.  A  tcaspoon- 
ful  of  laudanum  has  often  killed,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  thirty  to  forty  times  that  quantity  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  recovered  from. 

J)i<i<pi«*i*  of  Poisoning. — This  must  be  made  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  evidence  of  all  kinds.  And  while  the  mere 
fact  of  poisoning  is  generally  easy,  yet  even  this  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  to  establish,  especially  with  the  cer- 
tainty required  to  convict  in  a  case  of  criminal  accusation. 
A  thorough  discussion  of  this  intricate  subject  in  all  its 
medico-legal  relations  is  obviously  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  essay,  but  the  following  are  the  essential 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  diagnosis 
of  poisoning  cannot  be  made  with  infallible  certainty  from 
the  symptoms  alone,  for  there  are  no  symptoms  absolutely 
pathognomonic  of  any  single  poison.  Neither  does  the  mere 
fact,  taken  by  itself,  of  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance in  the  stomach,  the  excreta,  or  even  the  tissues  of 
the  dead  body,  necessarily  prove  that  the  illness  or  death 
was  occasioned  by  the  poison.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
does  the  circumstance  of  absence  of  characteristic  symptoms 
or  lesions,  or  of  failure  to  detect  the  presence  of  poison, 
prove  that  the  ease  is  not  one  of  poisoning.  Presumptive 
evidence  of  poisoning,  more  or  less  convincing,  is  afforded 
by  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  Sudden  onset  of  the 
symptoms  in  a  previously  healthy  individual,  especially 
shortly  after  taking  food,  drink,  or  medicine.  Still  stronger 
is  the  presumption  where  several  persons,  so  partaking,  are 
similarly  and  simultaneously  attacked.  (2)  Correspondence 
of  the  symptoms  with  those  known  to  be  produced  by  some 
poison.  (3)  Finding  of  a  poison  in  the  stomach,  excreta, 
or  tissues  of  the  dead  body.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
poison  may  be  obtained  by  chemical  tests,  physiological 
experimenting  upon  animals  with  the  suspected  matters, 
etc.  But  as  regards  chemical  testing,  which  is  very  prop- 
erly regarded  as  the  means  of  getting  most  certain  proof, 
it  is  important  to  know  that  in  a  body  dead  from  poisoning 
chemistry  may  for  many  reasons  utterly  fail  to  detect  any 
traces  of  the  poison.  This,  because  for  some  poisons  no 
test  has  yet  been  found,  and  with  others  because  the  poison 
may  have  wholly  disappeared  by  reason  of  volatility,  or  by 
being  vomited,  excreted,  or  decomposed  during  life,  before 
the  analysis  is  begun,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  no  longer 
within  the  power  of  chemical  means  to  detect.  Hence  in 
judicial  cases  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  demonstrate, 
quantitatively,  a  fatal  dose  within  the  person  of  the  poi- 
soned individual.  ( t)  Outside  corroborative  circumstances. 
These  are  of  course  endlessly  varied  in  character  and  weight. 
Examples  are  the  finding  of  charred  clothing  and  corrosion 
of  the  lips  in  a  case  of  suspected  sulphuric  acid  poisoning  ; 
proof  of  possession  of  the  suspected  poison  by  the  adminis- 
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trator ;  finding  of  motive  for  the  poisoning ;  proof  of  admin- 
istration bv  direct  <»r  oireumstantial  evidence,  r'rom  the 
more  or  less  perfect  chain  atiopled  tints  by  the  c\  idenee 
from  the  .symptoms.  lln1  re-nit,-  "I  analysis,  and  corrobora- 
tive olreumstanee*,  the  diagnosis  of  poisoning  is  made  with 
greater  or  less  certainty. 

Ti-i:titiii'-nt    tif    /'"i»'»tin'i. — Tlio    aim    here   is    to    prevent 
absorption  or  local  injury  by  combined  attempts  nt  bodily 

retuoval   of  the   pois mil  chemical   neutralization  ot   it. 

poisonous  property,  anil  then  to  combat  the  effects  by  Am- 
oral medical  means.  With  inoculate, I  poisons,  as  in  biles 
from  venomous  reptiles  or  rahi'l  animals,  the  part  should 
be  iiiitiint/i/  washed,  anil  then  thoroughly  sucked  cither  by 
the  mouth  or  a  cupping-glass.  At  the  same  time,  whore 
iracticabli ',  n  ligature  should  bo  tieil  tightly  around  the 
imb  near  the  Hound  and  bi'twccn  it  and  the  heart.  Then 
ill  dangerous  cases  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  cau- 
te.-i/.cd  with  a  red-hot  iron,  or  caustic  potasaa,  nitric,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  etc.  Silver  nitrate  (lunar  caustic)  is  not 
a.  reliable  agent  for  this  purpose,  as  its  action  in  very  super- 
ficial. In  the  use  of  the  more,  powerful  caustics  care  must 
he  taken  not  to  injure  any  largo  artery  or  important  organ. 
Where  the  poison  is  swallowed,  the  stomach  should  be 
evacuated  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  if  there  bo 
one.  the  antidote  to  the  poison  should  be  immediately  given. 
For  cmpUing  the  stomach  the  means  are  emetics  and  the 
stomach-pump,  but  sometimes  the  poison  itself  excites  such 
immediate  and  prolonged  vomiting  that  the  use  of  these 
agents  is  unnecessary.  But  generally,  oven  if  there  have 
been  some  vomiting,  a  further  thorough  emptying  of  the 
stomach  should  be  procured,  and  this  even  if  the  case  be 
first  seen  long  after  the  taking  of  the  poison.  For,  as  with 
opium,  absorption  is  often  so  gradual  that  much  of  the  poi- 
ton  may  still  be  present  in  the  stomach,  unabsorbed,  even 
many  hours  after  administration.  Of  emetics,  the  best  is 
the  chloride  of  apomorphia,  because  it  is  prompt,  thorough, 
unirritatiii!r.  and.  most  important  of  all,  because  it  will  act 
if  only  put  under  the  skin.  One-fifteenth  of  a  grain  in  so- 
lution in  a  little  water  should  be  injected  under  the  skin  by 
the  hypodermic  syringe,  or  double  the  quantity  given  by 
the  mouth.  Next  in  efficiency  come  the  following:  cu/tric 
anlphfit<'  (blue  vitriol),  given  by  the  mouth  in  solution,  in 
the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains,  repeated  if  necessary; 
zi'nc  *n>/>lnttc  (white  vitriol),  similarly  given,  dose  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains;  common  yrnuiitl  mustard,  a  des- 
sert-spoonful diffused  through  a  tumblerful  of  water;  pow- 
dered nliirn,  a  toaspoonful,  taken  dry,  mixed  with  sugar,  or 
in  mohvsses,  mucilage,  or  solution  in  water.  The  above 
(except  apomorphia)  are  all  irritating,  and  must  therefore 
be  used  with  care,  if  at  all,  in  irritant  poisoning  or  with 
children,  [fiec.ac  is  a  safe  and  unirritating  emetic,  but  is 
rather  slow.  Dose,  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the  powder, 
or  from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  syrup  or  wine. 
All  these  doses  are  for  an  adult,  and  must  bo  duly  reduced 
for  children.  In  all  cases  whore  an  emetic  is  gi.ven,  its  ac- 
tion should  be  assisted  by  free  drinking  of  nauseous  potions, 
as  warm  water,  warm  salt  and  water,  or  warm  chamomile 
tea.  The  stomach-pump  is  invaluable  where  emetics  fail 
to  thoroughly  empty  the  stomach.  This  may  happen  where 
the  substance  is  a  powder,  which,  sticking  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  cannot  be  dislodged  by  vomit- 
ing :  or  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  narcotic  poison- 
ing, vomiting  cannot  be  brought  on  at  all.  But  in  cor- 
rosive poisoning  the  stomach-pump  should  not  be  used  for 
fear  of  perforating  the  corroded  or  softened  walls  of  the 
stomach.  When  employed,  water  is  to  bo  repeatedly 
pumped  into  the  stomach  and  then  out  again.  In  irritnnt 
poisoning,  after  evacuation  of  the  stomach,  copious  draughts 
of  bland  and  viscid  fluids  should  bo  taken  to  sheathe  the 
walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  action  of  the  poison. 
Such  are  mucilages,  oils,  flaxseod  tea,  milk,  white  of  egg, 
barley-water,  etc.  As  regards  antidotes,  the  special  sub- 
stances to  be  used  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
each  poison.  In  general,  antidotes  act  by  chemically  trans- 
forming the  poison,  while  still  in  the  stomach,  into  a  coin- 
para.tively  innocuous  compound.  Thus,  for  acids  alkatle* 
are  to  be  given,  and,  vice  vertA,  for  alkalies,  acids,  whereby 
a  salt  is  formed  devoid  of  the  caustic  effect  of  either  of  its 
components.  For  the  irritant  metallic  salts,  nllnunen,  as 
white  of  egg,  is  given  to  form  the  comparatively  insoluble, 
and  therefore  inert,  albuminato  of  the  metal.  In  poisoning 
by  vegetable  alkaloids  the  antidote  is  foiumi  (tannic  acid), 
or  some  vegetable  infusion  containing  the  same,  such  as 
strong  green  ten,  infusion  of  galls,  of  cinchona,  of  black- 
berry-root, logwood,  rhatany,  etc.  Hero  a  rather  insolu- 
ble tahnote  of  the  alkaloid  is  formed.  But  yet  the  efficacy 
of  antidotes  is  generally  small:  they  cannot  reach  such  of 
the  poison  as  has  been  already  absorbed,  and  with  irritant 
poisons,  they  generally  come  too  late.  Many  are  again, 
even  at  Iiest.  very  imperfect  in  antidoting  power  (as  tannin 
fur  alkaloids),  and  for  many  poisons  no  antidote  is  known. 


In  all  cases  evacuation  of  the  stomach  U  as  Decenary  where 
an  antidote  i.,  gm-n  a-  when-  not.     The  treatment  of  the 
of  the  poi-on  nc -c.-anh  vuriel  .-leatly.    (null  cases, 
hi-ide,  .-iii-h  local  treatment  as  may  b«  nee< 
ten  Icncy  to  death  should  l,«.  recognized  and  intelligent)} 

combated  by  appropiiate  means. 

IfetoetKM  ,,j  /•,„•«„„».— This  ii  by  submitting  the  eui- 
pc,  ted  matters  to  chemical  analysis  or  experimenting  with 
them  upon  living  animals.  The  subject  in  too  ,-Men-ive 
and  too  purely  t. -clinical  to  warrant  it-  delated  dim 
in  this  place,  but  the  following  general  considerations  may 
M  properly  prc-cnie,|.  J.',,,.  many  reasons,  even  in  fatal 
poisoning,  chemistry  may  fail  to  delect  the  p,,i-,,n.  (See 

ante,  Diamo*1$  „/  r,,i«»,,;,,,,.  i      h,  , lueting  an  analysis 

in  a  criminal  case  the  expert  should  take  scrupulous  care 
in  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  ..,.1.-.  „„/,/,  source-  ,,t  . 
Thus,  the  matters  to  be  aniily/ed.  alter  once  eoniin..-  into 
his  po. session,  should  be  either  locked  up.  or  the  vessels 
containing  them  scaled,  until  the  amilyids  be  made.  The 
mere  possibility  of  their  being  exposed  to  tampering  may 
vitiate  at  law  the  results  of  the  examination.  So,  loo,  the 
various  utensils  employed  must  lie  positively  known  to  ho 
clean  before  being  used,  and  the  purity  of  the  i, 
tablished  by  actual  testing.  In  all  cases,  alto,  i 
should  not  be  satis  tied  with  one  or  two  characteristic  re- 
actions, but  should  apply  every  known  or  possible  test  to 
demonstrate  the  poison,  and,  where  possible,  as  with  me- 
tallic poisons  like  arsenic  and  antimony,  should  obtain  the 
metal  itself  and  exhibit  it  in  court.  Many  sad  examples 
have  occurred  of  the  failure  to  convict  a  criminal  where 
there  was  little  moral  doubt  of  guilt,  and  on  the  other  band 
of  unwarrantable  positive  testimony  by  an  "expert"  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  poison,  all  from  neglect  to  observe  rigidly 
these  very  obvious  rules. 

Individual  Poinoni. — Here  only  the  commoner  poisons 
will  be  discussed,  and  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the 
poisoning  alone  treated  of.  (For  the  chemical  te-ts  and 
methods  of  conducting  analyses  the  reader  is  referred  to 
works  on  chemistry  and  toxicology.)  The  strong  mineral 

acids,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric,  and  als neeii- 

tratcd  acetic  acid,  are  poisonous,  simply  by  reason  of  their 
powerful  corrosive  properties.     Even  when  diluted  till  no 
longer  caustic,  they  may  in  sufficient  dose  produce  fatal 
irritation,  and  consequent  inflammation,  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.     Oxalic  acid,  though  not  corrosive,  is  both 
intensely  irritant  and  also  constitutionally  a  virulent  poi- 
son.    Its  soluble  salts,  such  as  jt'>t>tH*inm  »siil>it>  (salt  of 
sorrel  or  salt  of  lemon),  are  equally  poisonous.     With  all 
these  acids  an  intensely  sour  taste  is  perceived  in  the  act 
of  swallowing,  and  the  matters  vomited  will  show  a  r.trong 
aoid  reaction.     The  symptoms  are  purely  those  of  irritant 
poisoning  already  described  (see  ante,  Mode*  of  /'o/»oimn« 
.\riinn),  except  with  oxalic  acid.     With  this  poison  there 
are  in  addition  grave  nervous  symptoms,  as  profound  col- 
lapse with  stupor,  numbness,  and  almost  complete  general 
paralysis.     Sometimes  death  takes  place  within  a  few  min- 
utes from  paralysis  of  the  heart.     The  smallest  recorded 
fatal  doses  in  the  adult  are — for  sulphuric  acid,  1  drachm 
(about  equal  to  a  teaspoonful),  for  nitric,  2  drachms,  for 
hydrochloric,  £  an  ounce,  and  for  oxalic,  1  drachm.     But 
violent  effects  have  followed  smaller  quantities,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  as  usual,  much  larger  doses  have  been  recov- 
ered from.     The  special  antidote  in  acid  poisoning  if  some 
non-poisonous  base.     Magnesia  and  lime  and  their  carbo- 
nates are  the  best,  as  they  are  thcmsches  innocent  and 
have  a  high  saturating  power.    The  caustic  alkalies  are  too 
corrosive.     Lime  is  especially  sclented  in  oxalic-acid  poi- 
soning, as  the  resulting  salt  is  very  insoluble,  and  therefore 
inert.     It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  chalk,  or  powdered 
oyster-shell,  or  the  scrapings  of  a  plastered  wall— a  source 
of  lime  always  available.     Soup  or  wood-ashes  may  be  used 
in  default  of  the  above.    Evacuation  of  the  stomach  Is  often 
unnecessary  in  acid  poisoning,  from  the  prompt  and  free 
vomiting  induced  by  the  poison  itself.     Demulcent  d 
should  bo  freely  given,  and  the  inflammation  and  prostn 
tion  from  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  combal 
general  principles.     The  ntkntir*.  potassa.  soda,  and  i 
monia,  are  powerfully  corrosive,  and  their  carbon!        (in- 
cluding  the   substances   commonly  known   as  jpjft 
"pearl-ash,"   "soda-ash")   are    sufficiently   irritating    in 
considerable  quantity  and  concentration  to  poi- 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  in  acid  poisoning,  ex 
that  an  acrid  alkaline  taste  is  perceived  instead  . 
one,  and  the  vomited  matters  give  an  alkaline  u 
acid  reaction.     Ammoniaeal  draughts  can  be  told 
the  odor.     The  antidote  in  alkaline  poisoning  is  so 
corrosive  acid,  and  none  are  better  than  the  •"£-£ 
vinegar  or  lemon-juice.     But  in  poisoning  by  either 
strong  acids  or  alkalies  such  severe  damage  is  do 
instant  of  swallowing  that  antidotes  and  all  other  t 
ment  only  too  often  prove  utterly  useless.    /•»<««,«».  v.trat. 
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(nitre  or  saltpetre)  in  quantities  of  about  i  an  ounce  or 
more  in  concentrated  solution  is  both  an  irritant  and  a 
constitutional  poison;  />»?«**J'«M  nut  filial?  (vitrmlatrd  tar- 
tar) is  an  irritant  poison  in  large  dose ;  there  is  no  antidote 
to  either,  liarium  malts  arc  all  irritant  poisons.  The  anti- 
dote is  some  soluble  sulphate,  as  sodium  or  magnesium  sul- 
phate.' Other  comparatively  inn.ocent  salts,  such  as  cream 
of  tartar,  alum,  and  even  tiie  ordinary  purgative  Halts  are 
dangerously  irritant  in  inordinate  dose,  such  as  2  ounces 
or  more.  With  all  these  salts  it  is  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  wallowed  which  determines  the  poisoning.  In 
dilute  solution  and  divided  doses  they  are  devoid  of  poi- 
sonous property.  l*h<t*phoru*  is  intensely  irritant  and 
poisonous,  and  cases  of  poisoning  occur  from  children 
eatini:  the  heads  of  matches  or  vermin-destroying  com- 
pounds which  commonly  contain  this  substance.  The 
smallest  recorded  fatal  dose  is  li  grains,  but  far  less  quan- 
tities have  produced  violent  symptoms.  tMna.Il  children 
have  been  killed  by  eating  the  heads  of  from  two  to 
eight  matches.  Phosphorus  is  but  little  given  criminally, 
as  it  is  easily  detected  by  its  strong  and  peculiar  taste  and 
smell,  and  by  the  luminosity  in  the  dark  of  matters  con- 
taining it,  and  even  of  the  breath  of  the  poisoned  indi- 
vidual. (For  symptoms  and  treatment,  seo  PHOSPHORUS, 
MEDICINAL  USES  OF.)  Iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  like 
phosphorus,  are  all  powerful  irritants  and  constitutional 
poisons,  but  acute  poisoning  by  them  is  not  very  common. 
(For  chronic  poisoning  by  iodine  and  iodides  see  IODISE, 
MEDICINAL  USES  OF,  and  for  the  effects  of  potassium  bro- 
mide see  POTASSIC'M  COMPOUNDS,  MEDICINAL  USES  OF.)  Ar- 
senic in  any  combination  is  a  well-known  virulent  poison, 
being  both  an  intense  irritant  and  a  constitutional  poison. 
Its  effects  are  exerted  no  matter  by  what  avenue  the  sub- 
stance gain  entry  into  the  system.  It  is  a  favorite  poison, 
by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  the 
tastelessncss  of  its  compounds,  and  the  email  quantity 
necessary  to  produce  death.  Fortunately,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  symptoms  are  strong  and  characteristic,  and 
the  tests  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  peculiarly  reliable  and 
delicate.  Arsenic  is  most  commonly  taken  in  the  form  of 
arsenious  oxide  (arsenious  acid  or  "white  arsenic)  or  cupric 
arsenite  (Scheele's  green).  This  latter  compound  consti- 
tutes wholly  or  in  part  the  pigments  known  as  emerald  green, 
mineral  green,  Brunswick,  Schwcinfurth,  or  Vienna  green. 
These  are  largely  used  in  coloring  wall-paper,  confectionery, 
wafers,  artificial  flowers,  tarlatan  dresses,  etc.,  and  many 
cases  of  poisoning  arise  from  the  unwitting  use  of  such 
articles.  Even  inhabiting  a  room  lined  with  arsenicated 
wall-paper,  or  the  handling  of  fabrics  colored  with  these 
pigments,  may  cause  death.  In  these  cases  the  arsenic  is 
probably  absorbed  through  small  particles  becoming  de- 
tached, floating  in  the  air,  and  so  being  drawn  into  the 
lungs  with  the  breath.  The  medicine  called  Fowler's  solu- 
tion or  tasteless  ayue  drop,  which  is  a  watery  solution  of 
potassic  arsenite,  4  grains  to  the  fluidouncc,  is  also  highly 
poisonous.  Poisoning  has  also  been  caused  by  the  sul- 
phides of  arsenic  known  as  orptmc.nt  (yellow  arsenic)  and 
reafyar  (red  arsenic).  Orpiment  is  an  ingredient  of  tho 
pigment  called  king's  or  Naples  yellow,  and  renders  the 
latter  poisonous.  The  symptoms  in  acute  arsenical  poison 
usually  come  on  within  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  but  may 
be  postponed  for  several  hours.  They  are,  generally,  those 
of  irritant  poisoning,  the  burning  pain,  thirst,  vomiting, 
and  cramps  being  very  severe.  There  is  great  prostration, 
and  coma,  paralysis,  or  convulsions  may  supervene.  Some- 
times, even  in  fatal  cases,  the  irritative  symptoms  are 
almost  wholly  absent.  Death  commonly  takes  place 
within  twenty -four  hours,  but  may  be  delayed  several 
days,  Tho  smallest  recorded  fatal  dose  IB  the  equivalent 
of  2  grains  of  arsenious  acid.  In  chronic  poisoning,  where 
the  arsenic  is  administered  by  repeated  small  doses,  there 
will  be,  besides  the  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  an  irri- 
table and  in  flamed  condition  of  the  eyes  and  skin  and  various 
nervous  disorders,  as  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  extrem- 
ities, with  local  paralyses.  The  sufferer  becomes  emaciated  ; 
may  be  salivated  or  jaundiced;  haemorrhages  may  takeplace; 
the  hair  fall  out  and  the  cuticle  exfoliate,  and  death  ensue 
from  general  exhaustion.  Where  the  poison  is  introduced 
by  inhalation,  the  abdominal  symptoms,  though  present, 
are  not  so  marked,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  bronchial 
irritation,  as  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  cough  and  short- 
ness of  breath.  The  treatment  of  arsenical  poisoning  is 
the  thorough  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  emetics  and  the 
stomach -pu in p,  and  of  the  intestines  by  non-irritant  ca- 
thartics, such  as  castor-oil,  the  free  UPC  of  demulcent  viscid 
drinks,  and  the  continuous  giving  of  large  doses  of  the  an- 
tidote— namely,  the  hyd rated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  freshly 
prepared  and  in  the  moist  state.  This  is  made  by  taking 
any  of  the  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  such  as  the  persulphate 
or  the  common  muriatcd  tincture  of  iron,  diluting  some- 
what with  water,  and  precipitating  by  adding  it  to  water 


of  ammonia,  also  diluted.  Tho  bulky  precipitate  is  then 
collected  by  straining  through  muslin,  is  well  washed  with 
water,  and  given  freely  in  the  pulpy  state  in  tablespoonful 
doses.  This  antidote  acts  by  forming  an  insoluble  arsen- 
ical salt  of  iron,  but  as  it  only  combines  with  arsenic  already 
in  solution,  it  is  often  very  slow  and  ineth'cai-ious  where  the 
arsenic  is  in  solid  form,  as  arscnious  acid  or  Scheele's  green. 
Where  the  antidote  uunnot  be  had,  hydrate  of  magnesia  i.- 
to  be  given,  also  freshly  made  by  precipitating  u  solution 
of  a  magnesian  salt,  such  as  Epsom  salt,  with  water  of  am- 
monia, mid  straining  and  washing  as  just  described.  (For 
the  tests  for  arsenic  see  AHSKNIOCS  OXIDE.)  Compounds 
of  antimony  are  highly  poisonous,  but  the  only  two  of  prac- 
tical toxicological  importance  are  tartar  <.:>ti>'ti>-  and  <tntinn>- 
nious  chloride.  The  properties  of  the  former  are  sufficiently 
treated  of  in  the  article  TARTAR.  EMETIC  (which  see).  Tho 
chloride  (butter  of  antimony)  is  a  highly  corrosive  liquid, 
producing  effects  like  those  of  the  strong  mineral  acids,  but 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  arc  rare.  Compounds 
of  mercury  vary  greatly  in  poisonous  properties,  for  while 
almost  all  can  produce  general  mercu  rial  i  nation,  some 
arc  also  acutely  irritant  and  poisonous.  These  latter  are 
generally  the  mercuric  compounds,  as  mercuric  chloride 
(corrosive  sublimate),  cyanide,  iodide  (red  iodide),  oxide 
(red  precipitate),  ammoniated  mercury  (white  precipitate), 
nitrate,  and,  in  less  degree,  mercuric  sulphide  (vermilion 
or  cinnabar).  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  most  powerful, 
the  cyanide  being  doubly  poisonous  from  being  a  compound 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  being,  as  its 
name  imports,  corrosive  as  well  as  virulently  poisonous. 
Few  mineral  substances  indeed  are  morn  deadly,  from  3  to 
5grains  being  easily  fatal.  Death  commonly  occurs  in  from 
three  to  five  days.  Metallic  mercury,  from  its  insolubility 
in  the  fluids  of  tho  alimentary  canal,  is  generally  harmless, 
even  when  swallowed  in  large  quantity.  The  vapor  of 
mercury,  however,  is  highly  poisonous,  and  artisans  who 
work  in  mercury  may  suffer  severely  from  constitutional 
poisoning.  (For  the  details  and  treatment  of  mercurial 
poisoning  see  MERCURY,  MEDICINAL  USES  OF.)  tfilnrr,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  sine,  like  mercury,  are  constitutionally  poi- 
sonous when  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  their  soluble 
compounds  also  acute  irritants,  lead  salts,  however,  being 
less  irritant  tben  the  others.  Poisoning  by  m'leer  is  rare, 
^mi-rally  occurring  by  the  accidental  swallowing  of  bits  of 
argentic  nitrate  (lunar  caustic);  the  antidote  is  common 
salt.  Copper  often  proves  poisonous  by  accidental  impreg- 
nation of  food  and  drink  with  the  metal  from  the  use  of 
copper  vessels.  This  occurs  where  dirn  copper  kitchen 
utensils  are  used,  or  where  food  is  allowed  to  stand,  cold,  in 
copper  vessels.  Hoi'liny  in  clean  copper  vessels  is  harmless. 
Acute  irritant  poisoning  will  also  arise  from  swallowing 
cupric  sulphate  (blue  vitriol  or  blue  stone)  or  the  subacetate 
(verdigris).  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  with  corrosive 
sublimate.  Lead  is  a  subtle  constitutional  poison  (see  LEAD 
POISONING), .and  the  soluble  salts,  as  the  acetate  (sugar  of 
lead)  in  considerable  quantity,  may  cause  acute  irritation, 
but  are  rarely  fatal.  The  antidote  in  such  case  is  some 
soluble  sulphate ;  zinc  sulphate  may  therefore  be  used  as 
an  emetic,  and  afterward  Epsom  salt  administered.  Poison- 
ing by  zinc  is  generally  acute,  from  swallowing  large  quan- 
tities of  zinc  sulphate  (white  vitriol)  or  the  chloride.  The 
former  is  a  sharp  irritant,  the  latter  a  powerful  corrosive. 
Treatment  as  in  corrosive-sublimate  poisoning.  Iron  is 
not  constitutionally  poisonous,  but  ferrous  sulphate  (green 
vitriol)  and  the  ferric  salts,  as  the  chloride  and  sulphate, 
are,  in  sufficient  dose  and  concentration,  powerful  irritant 
poisons.  Treatment,  again  as  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
Soluble  compounds  of  chromium, gold,  platinum,  and  tin  are 
all  irritant  poisons,  but  accidents  from  them  are  for  obvious 
reasons  rare.  Of  animal  poisons,  besides  the  virus  of  rabid 
animals,  venomous  reptiles  and  insects,  and  morbid  animal 
fluids,  the  most  important  are  the  following  :  The  powdered 
body  of  the  Spanish  fly  (Cantkaria  vesiratoria),  used  to 
make  blistering  plasters,  is  a  violent  irritant,  producing, 
when  swallowed,  tho  usual  effects  of  irritants,  and  also  by 
absorption  great  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs  with  sup- 
pression of  their  secretion.  Poisoning  may  even  occur  from 
external  applications.  Twenty-four  grains  of  the  powdered 
insect  and  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  have  killed.  Uncooked 
or  imperfectly  cooked  food  containing  wr<tx/i/  pork  (pork 
infested  with  the  parasite  Trichina  ftpfrafiit),  such  as  raw 
sausage  or  ham,  may  cause  violent  and  even  fatal  poison- 
ing. Poisoning  with  symptoms  mainly  of  gas  tro -intestinal 
irritation  often  occurs  from  eating  unbound  in  cat,  and  also 
sometimes,  under  conditions  not  thoroughly  made  out.  from 
eating  fish,  shellfish,  especially  mussels,  and  cheese.  There 
are  no  antidotes  to  any  of  these  animal  poisons,  and  after 
evacuating  the  stomach  the  effects  must  be  combated  upon 
general  medical  principles.  Among  rer/etable  substance*, 
there  are  many  which  like  the  foregoing  arc  poisonous 
either  wholly  or  in  great  part  by  reason  of  their  violent 
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irritant  properties.     The  active  principle  is  generally,  but 
|w»y§,  a  volatile  oil  or  an  acrid  resin.     The  principal 

member*  of  this  group  are  the  drasti ithartics.  ,/,<t,  ,/„„>. 

rrotntt  nil  mid  ttedi,  the  «.•,,.'»  of  the  cottar  oil  /i/mit  (but 

not.  the  oil  I.  '/"<»'"'.'/'•  rn/,:i'l/nlll.  m-aiiimoiii/.  In  l/i  l.iil,',  and 
in  lesser  degree  inui/  nnnlr  root  and  jalap  :  also,  «,n-i',i,  nl 
rlii'iiiii.  r,i-nlriiiii  riri'/i.  mid  rrralrin.  I'lirlinl!,-  ariil  and 
trtotott  an-  both  powerfully  irritating  and  also  intense 

.tic.  poisons.      Tin-  sufferer   s| lily   falls  in-cu-ibl,- 

and  collapse, 1.  Half  iin  ounce  of  strong  carbolic  acid  ha- 
killed,  and  poisoning  may  even  occur  Iron,  cxlernal  appli- 
cation-over  a  considerable  surface.  A  whitened  and  hard- 
en,- 1  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane-  touched  by  tho 
;,,.,, I,  and  the  | illinr  smell  of  the  substance,  generally  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  the  poison.  There  arc  no  antidotes  to 
anj  of  ihe-e  substances.  //,/,// ,»>/"»«  arid  is  one  of  the 

leadly  poisons  known  (see  Hvnuocv  INIC  A'  tin  :  the  : 
medicinal  dilute  acid  even  (2  per  cent,  strength)  may  kill 
In  dose  of  a  tcaspoonful.  I'otcurium  eyanidt  is  similarly 
fatal  in  dose  of  5  grains.  Vegetable  substances  rich  in 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  also  highly  poisonous.  Tho  most 
p.,«erlul  is  i.iV  of  bitter  almondf,  20  drops  of  which  have 
killed.  The  linn",  nf  Ih''  ,'li'rry-latiri'l  (  I'riiini*  latiroeera- 
»n«!,  and  the  water  distilled  from  them,  are  poisonous  if 

in  considerable  quantity,  but  their  strength  in  prussie  ' 
ai-id  is  very  underlain.     Even  rhrrry  and  /,,,i,-li  pitu,  which 
contain  the  same  substance  in  small  proportion,  bare  killed 
children   who  have  eaten  largely  of  them.     Many  species 
of  hi/iin  'no/Din-,  ton*  fiDiifi  (mushrooms  or  toadstools)  are  no- 
toriously poisonous.     Sometimes  the  effects  are  simply  gas- 
tric irritation,  and  sometimes  also  a  sort  of  intoxication  and 
delirium,  or  stupor,  or  convulsions,  are  produced.     There 
arc  no  general  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the 
edible  and  poisonous  fungi,  experience  alone  showing  what  j 
species  are  poisonous  and  what  harmless.     Sometimes  even 
the  edible  mushrooms  acquire  poisonous  properties,  and 
t.,  -ome  persons  they  are  always  noxious.     (See  FUNGI.) 
There  is  no  antidote  to  the  poisonous  fungi,  tho  treatment 
being  the  use  of  emetics  and  mild  purgatives  (as  castor-oil), 
and  general  treatment  of  tho  symptoms.     Next,  there  are 
many  plants  which,  while  cither  but  slightly  or  not  at  all 
irritant,  contain  principles  which    after   absorption  pro-  , 
foundly  affect  the  nervous  or  muscular  apparatus,  and  Kill,  ! 
generally,  by  paralyzing  some  vital  part  concerned  in  main-  : 
taining  the 'action  of  the  heart  or  lungs.     In  these  plants 
the  ic'tivc  principle  is  generally  an  alkaloid,  and  tho  action 
may  be  simple — that  is,  falling  upon  some  one  portion  of 
the  nervous  apparatus  only,  as  with  hemlock  or  strychnine 
—or  it  may  be  highly  complex,  as  with  opium  and  bella- 
donna, where  several  parts  arc  simultaneously  affected.    In 
this  case  the  influence  may  even  be  of  opposite  character 
in  tho  different  parts,  functional  activity  being  heightened 
in  one  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  simultaneously 
les-ened  in  another.     As  might,  therefore,  be  expected,  the 
symptoms  in  this  kind  of  poisoning  vary  in  the  widest 
manner,  and  tho  manner  of  death  even  differs  with  differ- 
ent poisons.     By  far  tho  most  prominent  member  of  this 
group  is  opium  and  its  various  preparations.     (For  tho 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  opium  poisoning,  see  OPIUM.) 
The  smallest  recorded  fatal  doses,  in  the  adult,  of  the  com- 
moner opiates  are  as  follows  :  opium,  4  grains  ;  laudanum 
(tincture  of  opium)  2  teaspoonfuls :  extract  of  opium,  2-i 
grains  ;  morphine,  i  a  grain.     But  from  many  causes  (see 
OIMI-M)  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  an  opiate  are 
very  uncertain,  and  enormous  quantities  arc  frequently  re- 
covered from.     It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  popular  mind  that  young  children  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poisonous  action  of  opium,  infants  having 
repeatedly  been  killed  by  a  very  few  drops  of  laudanum. 
The  stronger  opiates,  such  as  laudanum,  wine  or  vinegar 
of  opium,  and  morphine,  should  therefore  never  be  given 
to  infants  except  upon  physicians'  prescription.     "Mrs. 
AVinslow's  Soothing  Syrup"  is  an  opiate  of  very  varying 
strength,  and  fatal  poisoning  has  attended  its  use.     A  sin- 
gular group  of  poisonous  plants  is  afforded  by  the  mydri- 
atic  Solanaeo.v.  all  parts  of  which  are  generally  poisonous. 
They  are — belladonna  or  deadly  nightshade  (Atropa  bella- 
donna), Hframoninm,  called  also  Jamentown  ipeed  and  thorn- 
apple   (Datura  stramonium),  henbane   (Hyonci/amilii   niger), 
bltter-mreet  or  icooili/  n!ylit*linde  (Solatium  dulcamara),  gar- 
il'-n  iiii/htuhaile  (Solanum  tilt/rum),  and  even  the  berries  and 
young  shoots  of  the  common  potato  (Sntamnn  tuberosttm). 
The  above  are  named,  as  near  as  may  bo,  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  virulence.     The  symptoms  are  essentially 
the  same  with  all.  being  great  rapidity  of  pulse,  rather  rapid, 
shallow  breathing,   excessive  dryness  of  the  mouth   and 
throat,  delirium,  often  even  violent,  and,  most  character- 
istic of  all,  wide  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  eye  looking 
black,   lustrous,  and  prominent,  with  confusion  of  sight, 
•i.illy  for  near  objects.     Sometimes  (generally  in  chil- 
dren, according  to  the  writer's  experience)  the  skin  be- 


comes  suffused  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.      Death  occurs 

from  failure  ,,f  rc-piral  inn.  The  treatment  is  essentially 
the  same  as  with  opium,  except  that  utrnpine,  it-elf  the 
arthi-  prineiple  of  In-Had, ilina.  i-  '•:  !  lo  be  em- 
ployed. Mpprpliine  has  Iti'i-n  I mmcnded  a*  a 

theoretiea!  pound-,  because  of  ihe  benefit  of  utn,pin>  iti 
ippi tun -poi soiling,  hut  l,,,lh  -<HI  i,.|  ira-miing  and  the  n-.-iilts 
of  experience  hardly  sustain  the  i  'iiens. 

The   pur/,1-     in;,i,ilf    or    l/i,,,ilU  t,,,u    «"//r//ll«)    is 

an  exceedingly  poisonous  plant,  the  n,oi  particularly.  (See 
MOSKSIIIMPII.)  A  drachm  of  the  dried  root,  j  grains  of  an 
extract,  a  teaspoonful  of  tho  tincture  of  the  root,  and  far 
less  of  the  stronger  "Fleming's  nurture."  have  severally 
proyed  fatal.  Death  is  from  failure  of  the  heart,  and 
special  treatment  must  be  aimed  at  sustaining  that  organ, 
as  by  ammonia,  alcoholic  drinks,  perfect  re>-t  upon  the 
artificial  respiration,  cti-.  From  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals it  is  probable  that  digitalis  would  prove  a  powerful 
means  of  stimulating  the  heart  in  aconite  p,,i><,nin^.  hut 
being  itself  a  powerful  poison,  its  administration  .-hould 
be  entrusted  to  a  phyi-ieiun  only.  The  /,m/> 
(Diijitnlui  purpurta)  is  another  cardiac  poison,  tho  leave* 
of  the  second  year's  growth  being  the  most  active  part. 
Its  primary  influence  is  to  cause  the  heart  to  beat  more 
slowly  than  usual,  and  at  the  same  time  more  forcibly,  hut 
in  poisonous  dose  its  tctanizing  action  upon  the  organ 
finally  stops  its  beating  altogether  as  surely  as  the  paralyz- 
ing influence  of  aconite.  With  failure  of  tho  pulse  in  di- 
gitalis poisoning  there  are  also  associated  great  prostration 
and  excessive  and  prolonged  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  ab- 
dominal pains.  The  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as 
with  aconite.  Tho  tpottcd  or  pmnon  hi-mlnrk  (t',,ninni  uin- 
cutatum)  is  another  potent  poison.  (See  HKXLOCK.)  Arti- 
ficial respiration  should  be  tho  main  reliance  in  treatment 
of  the  poisoning.  The  root  of  the  yflliiic  jatmiitr  (Grl»r- 
niium  iiempcrvirent)  is  poisonous  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  hemlock.  (See  JASMINE.)  Tuharcu  (Xirntiitun  In- 
baciim)  and  its  alkaloid,  nt'ci/ltnc,  arc,  taken  Internally, 
most  powerful  poisons.  (See  TOBACCO.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  RK- 
LATIONS  OF.)  The  Indian  ttibncco  (Lnlrtin  hi/I'ita)  greatly 
resembles  tobacco  in  its  effects.  (See  LOBELIA.)  .N»r 
comi'ca  and  tho  bean  uf  ,St.  lynnliiit,  uith  their  alkaloids, 
itrychnine  and  bruciuf,  aro  well-known  virulent  poisons. 
(See  Nux  VOMICA.)  Half  a  grain  of  strychnine  has  killed, 
and  a  sixth  of  a  grain  has  caused  alarming  tetanic  convul- 
sions. Other  noxious  vegetable  substances  by  which  poi- 
soning may  occur  are  the  Calabar  bean  (feed  of  /%«•>- 
ttiijma  teiienotum),  Camilla  iudii-iii  (teed  of  Auamirta 
cocculut),  extract  uf  hniip  K'niniiilii*  indica),  irnranetd 
(buds  of  Artemiiia  lantouica),  and  •nnfonin,  the  active 
principle  of  the  same,  oil  of  tri>rinir,ii>d  (Artrtiii"in  tit"<i>i- 
tliium),  camphor  in  considerable  quantity,  iralcr-nciulnrk 
or  cowbane  (Cicuta  riro«n),  Jumlook  irtttfr-drnptnu-t  ((Kit- 
anthe  crocata),  fool'i  partley  (^t'thnta  cynapiiim).  Among 
organic  derivatives  the  following  may  properly  be  classed 
as  poisons:  Alcohol  in  large  dose,  as  by  drinking  inordi- 
nately of  spirituous  liquors,  is  an  acute  and  even  fatal 
poison.  (See  INTOXICATION.)  Chloroform,  taken  internally 
or  by  inhalation,  may  kill:  inhaled,  as  for  purposes  of 
anassthesia,  it  is  especially  dangerous,  death  often  taking 
place  quite  suddenly  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  Care 
and  skill  in  the  administration,  and  the  use  of  proper  in- 
haling appliances,  vastly  lessen  the  risk,  but  yet  chloroform 
has  repeatedly  killed  even  in  cautious  and  practised  hands, 
and  not  a  week  passes  by  but  a  new  case  of  death  from 
this  cause  is  recorded.  As  long,  therefore,  as  we  have  in 
ether  an  anaesthetic  equally  efficient,  while  entirely  free 
from  the  tendency  to  produce  fatal  syncope,  the  K»'nK  °. 
chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  is,  in  the  opinion  of  tl 
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in  Smith  America.  They  were  most  nearly  related  to  the 
ungulates,  but  differed  in  several  characters,  and  especially 
the  teeth.  The  nicdars  of  the  upper  Jaw  were  broad,  and 
extended  severally  into  an  externo-antcrior  angle;  lhc.se 
of  the  lower  j:i\v  were  narrow,  and  continuous  in  a  uniform 
row;  the  incisors  had  incisorial  crowns,  but  were  diversi- 
form in  shape  as  well  as  the  mode  of  insertion  and  num- 
ber; the  feet  arc  mostly  unknown  :  the  hind  feet,  however, 
had  the  astragalus  at  its  anterior  face  inclined  obliquely 
inward,  and  articulating  in  front  only  with  the  navicular, 
and  the  calcancum  had  an  extensive  upward-extended  sur- 
face for  the  articulation  of  the  fibula,  and  a,  large  lateral 
proMM  articulating  in  front  with  the  astragalus.  Two 
generally-recognized  families — the  Toxodontidie  and  Ne- 
lodontidc — represent  the  order,  and  to  it  have  also  been 
referred  certain  Eocene  mammals  discovered  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  V.  S.,  but  these  last  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  belong  to  it.  (See  TOXODUNT- 
ID.V.  :  also  NESOIWNTID*,  in  APPENDIX.)  TIIEODOKK  UILL. 

Toxodont'idfc  (see  Toxon»NTiA),a  family  of  ]dacental 
mammals  of  the  order  Toxodontia,  which  formerly  flourished 
in  South  America,  and  which  were  especially  distinguished 
by  their  teeth,  which  increased  like  those  of  rodents.  The 
teeth  were  in  reduced  number  as  compared  with  the  Ne- 
podontidie— vi/..  30  (M.  f ,  P.  M.  $,  C.  g,  L  JX  2)  j  themolars 
had  their  enamel  coats  interrupted  on  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior walls;  those  of  the  upper  jaw  were  mostly  (P.  M. 
3,  4,  M.  1,  2,  3)  obliquely  triangular,  rapidly  narrowed 
backward,  and  had  a  single  simple  fold  re- entering  obliquely 
forward  from  the  inner  side ;  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
had  incisorial  crowns,  and  the  outer  ones  roots  of  nearly 
uniform  diameter  throughout,  and  describing  the  segment 
of  a  circle  (like  those  of  rodents),  and  persistent  pulp  :  the 
molars  of  the  lower  jaw  were  narrowed,  especially  at  the 
posterior  portions,  and  the  incisors  were  developed  in 
nearly  a  straight  line.  But  one  genus,  Tnrndon,  is  known. 
It  was  composed  of  large-sized  mammals  which  lived  in 
South  America  during  the  later  Tertiary  epoch.  The  re- 
mains first  obtained  of  Toxodon  platcnsis  were  found  by 
the  celebrated  Darwin  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Banda 
Oriental,  near  the  Sarandis,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
about  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Montevideo,  and  were  known 
to  the  natives  as  giants'  bones.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Toxot'idie  [from  Toj-otes — Gr.  Tofdnj!,  "  archer  " — the 
generic  name  of  the  type],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Tcleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  remarkable  for 
the  power  of  "shooting"  water  at  insects,  etc.,  to  ensure 
their  capture.  The  form  is  peculiar  in  that  the  back  de- 
clines forward  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  base  of  the 
backward-placed  dorsal  to  the  snout ;  it  is  otherwise  oblong 
and  compressed  ;  the  scales  are  moderate  or  rather  large ; 
the  lateral  line  is  continuous  to  the  caudal  fin  ;  the  head  is 
conic  in  profile  and  compressed;  the  eyes  are  large  and 
lateral ;  the  opercula  unarmed ;  the  mouth  has  a  deep  ob- 
lique lateral  cleft;  the  upper  jaw  is  very  protractile,  the 
lower  jaw  longer  ;  teeth  are  developed  on  the  jaws  and 
palate,  and  are  villiform  :  the  branchial  apertures  are  con- 
tinuous beneath  ;  branchiostegal  rays  in  seven  pairs ;  the 
dorsal  fin  is  confined  to  the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  and 
composed  of  rather  few  (five)  stout  spines  and  a  somewhat 
larger  soft  portion ;  the  anal  is  opposite  to,  and  about  as 
long  as,  the  dorsal,  and  armed  with  three  spines  ;  the  caudal 
is  well  developed  and  free  ;  the  pectorals  are  pointed,  and 
have  the  rays  branched ;  the  ventrals  arc  thoracic,  and 
have  each  a  spine  and  five  rays.  The  intestinal  canal  has 
few  (about  nine)  caeca.  The  skeleton  has  ten  abdominal 
and  fourteen  caudal  vertebra}.  The  family  is  represented 
by  but  two  known  species — Toxotes  jaculator  (see  ARCHER 
FISH  for  illustration)  and  Toxotes  microlepi* — in  the  East 
Indian  and  Polynesian  seas.  These  (or  at  least  the  former) 
are  said  to  catch  insects  and  other  small  animals  which  rest 
on  the  aquatic  plants  or  those  growing  on  the  banks  near 
their  quarters,  by  protruding  their  mouth  into  a  tubular 
form  and  shooting  at  them  drops  of  water,  and  it  is  said 
they  can  hit  insects  thus  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  and 
more.  This  habit  is  a  source  of  amusement  to  the  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  and  they  arc  kept  to 
give  specimens  of  their  skill  and  industry.  They  attain 
a  length  of  about  six  or  seven  inches.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Toyn'bee  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Hecking- 

ton,  Lincolnshire,  England,  1815;  studied  surgery  at  St. 
George's  and  University  College  hospitals;  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  aural  surgery,  on  which  branch  he  was 
surgeon  and  lecturer  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital ;  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Pathological  Society  and  president  of  the 
Quekctt  Club  (microscopical)  ;  organized  the  system  of 
local  natural  history  museums,  and  took  much  interest  in 
sanitary  reform.  lie  fell  a  victim  to  his  scientific  zeal  in 
the  course  of  experiments  upon  himself  in  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  and  hydrocyanic  acid  for  the  relief  of  sing- 


ing in  tbe  ears,  having  been  found  dead  at  London  July 
7,  l.siifi.  Two  papers  were  found  in  his  room  giving  the 
results  of  a  previous  experiment  and  the  partial  result  of 
the  last  one.  Author  of  a  standard  work,  Tin:  l)iHt-uKt.-»  of 
the  Ear  (London.  1800  ;  new  cd.  1807),  and  other  writings 
upon  professional  subjects. 

To'zer  (!!KNRY  FANSHAWE),  b.  at  Plymouth,  England, 
May  IS,  1S'J!»;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  Vni- 
versity  and  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford,  graduating  with  hon- 
ors at  the  latter,  where  he  became  fellow  1850;  has  been 
tutor  there  since  1855;  took  orders;  contributed  accounts 
of  his  Trui'i'la  in  Norway  to  Vacation  Ttntriats  for  ISCl.nnd 
a  Visit  to  the  M'tn/cH  <>f  Mount  AthoB  in  the  panic  annual  for 
1862;  has  devoted  much  time  to  classical  geography,  on 
which  subject,  besides  articles  in  magazines,  he  has  pub- 
lished ]{e»earchca  in  the  Highland*  of  Turkey  (2  vola.,  1M19) 
and  Lecture*  on  the  Getxjruphy  of  (jreecc  (1873). 

Trae'adie,  p.-v.,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  B.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Tracadie  lliver  and  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  20  miles 
S.  of  Shippigan.  It  has  a  lazaretto  for  lepers.  P.  of  settle- 
ment (ehieily  of  French  descent),  about  IjOO. 

Tracadie^  p.-v.,  Antigonish  co.,  N.  S.,  on  the  l>;iy  of 
St.  George,  22  miles  E.  of  Antigonish.  It  has  a  safe  liar- 
bor,  a  convent,  and  a  monastery  of  Trappist  monks  from 
Belgium.  P.  of  sub-district,  1882. 

Tra'cery,  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  ornamental  work 
serving  in  the  windows  as  a  support  for  the  glass,  often  of  the 
richest  design,  and  an  endless  variety  in  the  di  Keren  t  styles. 
Tracery  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  ornamental  designs 
traced  on  panels  and  on  the  woodwork  of  Gothic  structures. 

Trachea.     See  WINDPIPE,  by  E.  DARWIN  HrnsoN,  JR., 

M.  r». 

Tracheot'omy  [Lat.  trachea,  and  Gr.  r*nv*iv,  to 
"cut"],  opening  of  the  trachea  or  larynx  by  incision  or 
puncture  for  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air  when  respi- 
ration is  labored  or  suffocation  is  imminent  from  laryngcal 
obstruction.  Older  writers  treat  the  subject  under  the  title 
"  bronchotomy."  The  operation  is  chiefly  demanded  when 
the  larynx  is  obstructed  by  the  membrane  of  croup  or 
diphtheria,  is  the  seat  of  acute  oedema  or  dropsy,  is  closed 
by  the  impaction  of  foreign  bodies,  or  contracted  by  previ- 
ous inflammations  or  ulceration.  It  may  also  be  performed 
to  permit  the  escape  of  foreign  bodies  accidentally  pass- 
ing the  larynx  and  entering  the  trachea  and  bronchia] 
tubes.  When  goitre  of  great  size  compresses  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  tracheotomy  affords  relief.  Older  wri- 
ters advocate  opening  the  trachea  preliminary  to  arti- 
ficial respiration  in  cases  of  asphyxia  by  noxious  vapors 
or  drowning,  but  it  is  seldom  resorted  to.  The  air-passage 
may  be  opened  in  either  of  three  points.  "  Laryngutomy," 
the  operation  highest  up  and  involving  least  danger,  is 
preferable  when  membranous  or  other  obstruction  docs  nut 
exist  below  the  larynx;  it  consists  in  opening  through  the 
circo-thyroid  membrane.  Incision  a  little  lower,  cutting 
the  cricoid  cartilage  and  one  ring  of  the  trachea,  is  termed 
"  laryngo-tracheotomy ;"  while  incision  of  one  or  more 
rings  of  the  trachea  below  the  thyroid  gland  is  strictly 
*'  tracheotomy."  The  operations  are  most  easily  performed 
on  thin,  long-necked  children  ;  infants  with  short  necks 
and  corpulent  persons  present  difficulty.  The  incision  is 
always  vertical,  and  in  the  median  line  over  the  elected 
point  of  opening,  the  cutting  being  cautious  and  pro- 
gressive; at  every  step  vessels  should  be  pushed  to  one 
side  rather  than  cut,  as  bleeding  delays  the  operation. 

and  the  en  trance  of  blood 
into  the  air-passage  en- 
f  dangers  life  by  cxcit- 
ing  broncho -pneumonia. 
When  the  trachea  is  fully 
exposed,  it  is  incised; 
the  lips  of  the  cut  are 
separated  by  scissor-like 
dilators,  and  a  "trache- 
otomy tube"  or  canula 
is  inserted.  The  canula 
is  usually  of  silver  or 

Tracheotomy  Tube. 

sage.  An  inner  tube  is  provided,  slightly  longer  than  the 
outer  one.  Mucus  or  membrane  obstructing  the  end  may 
be  removed  by  withdrawing  and  cleansing  the  inner  tube. 
The  tube  is  retained  in  the  wound  by  means  of  a  tape 
around  the  neck,  and  should  be  worn  until  all  danger  from 
the  original  disease  is  past  and  the  larynx  is  again  free. 
Tracheotomy  is  performed  more  frequently  each  succeeding 
year,  and  with  increasing  success.  It  should  not  be  left  till 
too  late  ;  should  be  carefully  performed  at  a  point  below  all 
obstruction;  blood  should  not  enter  the  trachea:  the  tube 
should  be  of  large  size,  adequate  to  admit  air  freely ;  an 
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attendant  should  bo  constantly  at  hnml  to  keep  (he  lulic 
open:   Ilii'  patient  should    breathe  a  pure  lint  moist  atmn 
sphere,  and  lie  supported  by  rich  diet  ami  tonic-. 
E.  DAK  WIN  Mi  DMJV,  .In.    REVISED  iiv  \VII.I.AUII  I'AKKKU. 

Tr!irliin'id:r  [from  TntrliinH* — an  ancient  name  fron 
TP«XW.  "rough" — the  typical  genus],  a  family  ..I  maiim 
telcost  lishe,-,  of  tho  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-orde 
Arjittliopteri.  containing  th6  forma  known  as  "wee\ers' 
in  Kngland  ami  kindred  types.  The  body  is  elon-ai,  I 
narrowed  from  shoulders  to  tail,  and  compressed  :  the  si-ale 
are  cycloid  and  very  small;  the  lateral  line  high  up  an* 
continuous;  the  head  is  quadrato-conieal.  and  terminates 
in  a  conical  snout;  the  eyes  are  lateral,  but  separated  by 
narrow  interval,  and  far  forward  ;  the  opereula  are  unarmer 
except  the  operciilum,  and  this  has  a  strong  acute  spint 
arising  from  its  upper  surface  and  pointing  backward;  tho 
month  has  a  lateral  oblique  cleft  continued  backward  uiidci 
tin-  eyes;  teeth  are  developed  in  villiform  bands  on  the 
jaws  and  palate;  the  branchial  apertures  are  continuous 
below;  branchiostegal  rays  in  six  pairs;  the  dorsal  is  rep- 
resented by  two  tins,  the  first  short  and  sustained  by  a  few 
diverging  spines,  the  second  elongated  and  with  branched 
rays ;  the  anal  is  very  long,  and  composed  of  articulated 
rays;  the  caudal  distinct;  the  pectorals  large,  and  com- 
posed of  branched  rays;  the  ventrals  are  approximated  to 
each  other  and  jugular,  and  have  each  a  spine  and  five  rays ; 
pyloric  appendages  are  developed  in  small  number  (about 
six);  the  vertebral  column  has  the  normal  number  of  ab- 
dominal, but  an  increased  number  of  caudal,  vertebra 
(A.  10-11 +C.  25-31).  The  family  is  composed  of  a 
few  species,  chiefly  found  in  the  European  seas  (where  are 
three)  and  along  tho  western  African  coast,  but  one  occurs 
along  tho  coast  of  Chili.  These  species  by  most  authors 
have  been  combined  in  one  genus  ( Trachinns),  but  by 
Bleeker  have  been  distributed  among  three.  They  are 
considerably  feared  by  fishermen  and  others  on  account  of 
the  formidable  opercuhir  spines,  with  which  they  can  in- 
flict severe  wounds.  These  spines  are  generally  cut  off 
when  the  fishes  are  caught,  and  thus  they  are  exposed  in 
the  markets.  The  species  are,  however,  of  inconsider- 
able economic  importance.  (For  illustration  see  GREAT 
WKI.VKR.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Trachypter'idre  [from  Trachyptcnu —  Gr.  rpa.^,, 
11  rough,"  and  irrfpov,  "  fin  " — the  name  of  the  representa- 
tive genus],  a  family  of  teleost  fishes  of  tho  order  Teleo- 
rcphali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  The  body  is  very 
lung  and  exceedingly  compressed,  and  gradually  diminishes 
in  height  from  head  to  tail ;  the  skin  is  nake  1 ;  the  lateral 
line  is  low  and  continuous;  the  head  is  oblong  and  com- 
pressed; the  eyes  lateral,  and  in  anterior  half  of  head; 
the  opercular  bones  unarmed,  scalelcss,  and  with  radiating 
stria.1;  the  mouth  has  a  small  cleft;  tho  teeth  are  feeble; 
branchial  apertures  confluent  below;  branchiostegal  rays 
in  six  pairs;  the  anus  is  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  length; 
dorsal  fin  very  long,  extending  the  whole 'length  of  the 
back,  divided  into  a  very  short  elevated  anterior  portion 
and  a  remaining  continuous  fin,  all  the  rays  of  both  of 
which  are  flexible  spines  (i.  e.  inarticulate  as  well  as  un- 
branched);  anal  wanting;  caudal  undeveloped,  or  com- 
posed of  an  enlarged  upward-directed  upper  and  a  rudi- 
mentary lower  portion  ;  pectorals  small ;  ventrals  thoracic 
(and  variously  developed)  or  absent;  there  are  five  gills, 
and  also  well -developed  pseudobranchiso,  "situated  in  a 
pouch  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  (  Tra- 
ekyptems) ;"  pyloric  appendages  are  developed  in  large 
number;  tho  skeleton  has  comparatively  little  consistency ; 
the  vertebras  are  very  numerous.  This  family  is  com- 
posed of  large-sized,  extremely-compressed,  and  thin  flshes, 
which  arc  inhabitants  of  the  deep  or  open  seas,  and  rarely 
stranded  on  shore  or  otherwise  caught.  They  are  prob- 
ably more  widely  distributed  than  is  at  present  known : 
specimens  have  been  observed  from  time  to  time  in  many 
parts  of  the  European  seas,  as  well  as  in  the  Bermudian 
archipelago,  the  Australasian  seas,  the  East  Indian  seas, 
and  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  and  South  America.  The 
large  species  have  doubtless  in  part  given  rise  to  the  belief 
in  a  sea-serpent,  and  been  mistaken  for  such,  as  they  well 
Bight  from  a  distance  on  account  of  their  size,  some  species 
of  Regalectu  attaining  the  length  of  nearly  (if  not  more 
than)  twenty  feet.  Nearly  twenty  species  of  the  family 
are  known,  which  are  generally  ranked  under  three  genera 
— viz.  ( 1 )  Trachyptcrut,  in  which  the  caudal  is  developed 
as  above  mentioned,  and  which  has  complete  ventral  fins; 
(2)  Regaleau,  in  which  tho  caudal  is  rudimentary  or  ab- 
sent, anil  tho  ventrals  reduced  to  single  long  filaments; 
and  (.'{}  SiijIupliornH,  in  which  the  tail  is  extended  into  a 
very  long  filament,  and  the  ventrals  are  apparently  want- 
ing. No  species  has  yet  been  found  along  the  eastern 
American  coast,  but  one  (undescribod)  has  been  obtained 
on  the  western  coast.  THEODORE  GILL. 
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Trnchystom'utii  |(!r.   ipax*.   "rough," 

"  ">';>"l>  "J.  a  group  of  amphibian-  by  some  cu,™,  „ 
a  sub-order  of  liradientia  01  tjrodela,  and  by  <,|!ICM  (,  „ 
<  ope)  as  an  independent  ordc-.  It  !,;,  i.ilc.i 

for  the  reception   of  the  family  Sirenidie.   and  1ms  been 
character.  /ed  u  Cop«  ml  |.,lloW«:  "  O*«i  maviJlariu  want- 
ing: iia-alia   embraced  by  spine  of  promax!. 
rontalm  wanting:    palatina  wanting:   ptcrvgoidoa  wint- 
mg;    orblto-sphenoid-,    largo:    anterior    rormlng    part    .if 
palate;  mandible  with  condylc.  without  teeth  >.u  the  den- 
talc;  ceratohyals.  first  two  di.-tim-t.  with  branching  bicon- 
cave vertebra',  and  cartilaginous  corpus,  as  characters  of 
less  intrinsic  value."     (Cope,  J,,,,r,,.  .{.„,!.  \,,i.  St.  /•/,//., 
V  8.,  vol.  vi.  p.  102,  1886.)     (See  also  Gim.iKvrn   and 

Tin,,,,,,,,;,;,,,,.. 


.. 

Tra'chyte  [Or.  TpaXv«],  a  variety  of  lava  which  i«  often 
porphyritic,  and  when  containing  hornblende  ami  ougiie 
passes  into  the  varieties  of  trap  culled  basalt,  green- 
dolerite,  etc. 

Tracta'rianism,  and  Tracts   for  the  Timci. 

The  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  indicated  by 
these  words  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  ban  oc- 
curred since  the  Reformation.  It  wa«  partly  theological. 
and  partly  ecclesiastical,  and  betokened  the  revival  of 
Anglo-Catholic  sentiments,  such  as  had  obtained  more  or 
less  at  previous  periods,  and  had  been  strongly  developed, 
in  some  respects,  under  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in  others 
by  the  nonjuring  clergy  at  tho  end  of  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  tin 
cene  and  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  of  the  first  four  councils, 
and  of  divines  in  the  Church  of  England,  such  as  An- 
drews, Thorndike,  Laud,  Heylin,  KetH.-w.-I],  Ilickcs,  Wil- 
son  (bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man),  and  others.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  its  Athanasian  form,  and  of  salvation  by 
grace  in  an  anti-  Lutheran  form  —  one  which  blended  to- 
gether the  justification  and  sanctiflcation  of  believers  after 
tho  manner  of  Augustine  and  other  Fathers  —  were  salient 
points  in  the  creed  of  those  who  were  leaders  of  the  re- 
vival. To  the  views  of  salvation  entertained  by  the  evan- 
gelical section  of  the  English  Church  they  were  decidedly 
opposed,  and  they  looked  askance  at  the  whole  theology 
of  the  Genevan  school,  and  deplored  its  effect  on  the 
minds  of  Reformers  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  and  Eliza- 
beth. Equally,  if  not  with  still  more  prominence,  did  they 
bring  out  extremely  high  ecclesiastical  opinions  touching 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  clerical  orders,  sacra- 
ments, discipline,  and  worship.  They  lamented  the  con- 
trol which  the  civil  power  exerted  over  the  spiritual  ;  they 
insisted  upon  episcopacy  as  divine  and  essential,  upon 
apostolical  succession,  upon  baptismal  regeneration,  upon 
the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  upon  the  desirable- 
ness of  exercising  church  discipline,  and  upon  attention 
being  paid  to  what  they  regarded  as  most  reverent  and 
impressive  in  conducting  public  divine  service. 

The  movement  was  a  reaction  against  tendencies  of  the 
age  manifesting  themselves  very  strongly  at  the  time  — 
against  the  rationalism  of  Germany,  then  being  imported 
into  England  in  many  ways;  against  the  deadness  and 
dulness  and  dryness  of  what  had  been  called  the  High- 
Church  party,  and  also  against  what  they  deemed  the  en- 
•husiasm  in  some  respects,  and  the  indifference  and  care- 
essness  in  other  respects,  of  the  Low-Church  party; 
against  prevalent  irreligion  and  spiritual  insensibility; 
against  the  spread  of  political  liberalism  and  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Whig  party  ;  against  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  bishoprics,  and  other  parliamentary  proceed- 
ngs  in  reference  to  Church  affairs  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 
against  certain  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  a  latitudi- 
narian  kind  ;  and,  in  short,  against  what  they  denounced 
as  the  Erastinn  spirit  of  tho  day. 

A  good  deal  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  description 
hus  indicated  existed  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century. 
:t  laid  hold  of  a  few  earnest  and  able  men  —  John  Henry 
Newman,  Robert  I.  Wilbcrforcc,  Richard  Hurrell  Fronde, 
William   Palmer  of  Worcester  College,  Arthur   I'ercival, 
lugh  Rose,  and  John  Keblc.     The  Chrittian  Yrar  by  the 
ast  of  these  (published  in  1827)  made  a  wonderful  imnnm- 
ion,  and  by  exciting  on  indefiniteand  vogue  kind  of  High- 
Church  feeling,  having  in  it  something  devout  and  beau 
ul,  did  much  to  pave  the  way  for  what  followed. 
men,  though  united  by  strong  sympathies,  were  not  • 
>ne  mind  as  to  the  course  of  practical  action  to  be  pur 
or  reviving  Anglo-Catholicism.     Newman  went  a 
832,  and  came  back  in  July,  1833,  greatly  invigor 
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his  autobiography  entitled  Apologia,  which  gives  the  inside 
history  «f  the  Oxford  movement. 

He  now,  as  he  says,  "  out  of  my  own  head  began  the 
Tract'."  The  first,  without  date,  was  entitled  Thoughts  on 
the  Mlniilerial  I  '<i»i//i/««/»»,  respectfully  addressed  to  the 
Clergy.  It  dwelt  «]ion  their  responsibility,  anil  pointed  to 
efforts  for  the  renewijl  of  church  authority;  and  the  bold 
tone  assumed  may  be  seen  from  the  following  sentence. 
Referring  to  bishops  —  :md  intimating  how  they  should 
place  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  coming  battle  —  the 
writer  says:  "And  black  event  as  it  would  bo  for  the 
country,  yet  (as  far  as  they  are  concerned)  wo  could  not 
wisli  them  a  more  blessed  tcrminution  of  their  course  than 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and  martyrdom."  Another 
tract,  on  The  Catholic.  Church,  followed,  and  on  Sept.  9, 
1833,  the  first  bearing  a  date  then  appeared;  a  third, 
containing  Thought!  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Clergy 
on  Alteration*  of  the  Liturgy,  resisted  stoutly  nny  ine:u  - 
ure  of  the  kind.  These  publications  excited  considerable 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  some  of  Newman's  friends,  but  he 
persevered,  and  was  in  1S35  and  183C  fully  joined  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  whose  accession  he  deemed  an  event  of  immense 
value  and  importance,  from  his  high  position  in  the  uni- 
versity, his  distinguished  family  connections,  and  also  his 
great  learning  and  estimable  character.  Dr.  Pusey  had 
written  a  tract  on  Fasting,  which  appeared  Dec.  21,  1833, 
but  his  tract  on  lltiptism,  in  1836,  was  his  fir.st  great  con- 
tribution. Much,  however,  as  Dr.  Pusey  did  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  Newman  remained  its  life  and  soul.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  wrote  twenty-four  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  tracts,  amounting  to  ninety.  He  thus  describes 
what  he  did:  "I  had  lived  for  ten  years  among  my  per- 
sonal friends  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  had  been  in- 
fluenced, not  influencing;  and  at  no  time  have  I  acted  on 
others  without  their  acting  upon  me.  As  is  the  custom  of 
a  university,  I  had  lived  with  my  private  —  nay,  with  some 
of  my  public  —  pupils,  and  with  the  junior  fellows  of  my 
college,  without  form  or  distance,  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Thus  it  was  through  friends  younger,  for  the  most  part, 
than  myself,  that  my  principles  were  spreading.  They 
heard  what  I  said  in  conversation,  and  told  it  to  others. 
Undergraduates  in  due  time  took  their  degree  and  became 
private  tutors  themselves.  In  this  new  status,  in  turn,  they 
preached  the  opinions  which  they  had  already  learned 
themselves.  Others  went  down  to  the  country  and  became 
curates  of  parishes.  Then  they  had  down  from  London 
parcels  of  the  tracts  and  other  publications.  They  placed 
them  in  the  shops  of  local  booksellers,  got  them  into  news- 
papers, introduced  them  to  clerical  meetings,  and  converted 
more  or  less  their  rectors  and  their  brother-curates.  Thus, 
the  movement,  viewed  with  relation  to  myself,  was  but  a 
floating  opinion  ;  it  was  not  a  power.  It  never  would  have 
been  a  power  if  it  had  remained  in  my  hands."  (Apologia 
pro  Vita  sua,  p.  133.) 

No  doubt  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement 
by  Pusey,  Keble,  and  others.  On  and  on  it  went,  one  tract 
appearing  after  another  —  some  very  short  and  pithy,  and 
others  long  and  elaborate,  learned  treatises,  in  fact,  on  An- 
glo-Catholic theology,  containing  large  citations  from  early 
Fathers  and  seventeenth-century  divines,  with  the  view  of 
pointing  out  a  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  Rome  as 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  tracts,  collected  to- 
gether, form  six  volumes.  They  attracted  attention  ;  they 
roduced  controversy.  "  These  men  are  going  over  to 
tome,"  cried  multitudes  of  Protestants,  "  and  are  leading 
many  more  along  with  them."  At  last  came  No.  90.  It 
was  entitled  Remarks  on  Certain  Passages  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  It  condemned  any  attempt  to  alter  them,  and 
protested  against  ordinary  political  methods  by  which  pro- 
fessed reforms  are  carried  or  compassed  in  this  day.  Its 
drift  was  to  show  that  the  Vlth  and  XXth  Articles,  on  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Anglo-Catholic  idea,  that  the  true  rule  of 
faith  is  not  in  Scripture  alone,  but  in  apostolic  tradition  ; 
that  Article  XL,  on  justification  by  faith  only,  did  not  ex- 
clude the  doctrine  of  baptismal  justification  and  of  justifi- 
cation by  works  as  well;  that  Arts.  XIX.  and  XXL,  on 
the  Catholic  Church  and  general  councils,  did  not  mean  that 
the  true  Church  is  not  infallible  ;  but  that  the  idea  of  ex- 
press supernatural  privilege,  that  councils  properly  called 
shall  not  err,  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  these  articles,  or,  at  any 
rate,  beside  their  determination  ;  that  Art.  XXII.,  on  purga- 
tory, pardons,  images,  relics,  and  invocation  of  saints,  only 
condemned  the  Ilomish  doctrine  concerning  them,  not  any 
other  doctrine  on  these  subjects,  consequently  not  the  An- 
glo-Catholic ;  that  Art.  XXV.  did  not  deny  that  confirma- 
tion, penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction 
were  sacraments,  but  only  that  they  were  not  sacraments  m 
the  tame  sense  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  that  Art. 
XXVIII.  only  condemned  gross  views  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  not  the  mysterious  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
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The  Articles  on  masses  and  clerical  celibacy  are  in  like 
manner  explained  away.  This  last  tract  created  a  greater 
sensation  than  any  preceding  one.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors  it  was  re- 
solved that  modes  of  interpretation  such  as  were  suggested 
in  the  tract  were  inconsistent  with  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  four  tutors,  including  A.  C.  Tait,  now  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  the  editor  to  say  that,  in 
their  apprehension,  the  tract  had  a  highly  dangerous  tend- 
ency. This  letter  was  dated  Mar.  8,  1841.  On  the  16th 
of  March,  Newman  wrote,  acknowledging  his  authorship 
of  the  tract  in  question.  The  violent  controversy  which 
preceded  this  publication  became  more  violent  afterward. 
Numbers  of  pamphlets  were  written  which  we  have  not 
space  to  enumerate,  and  the  result  was  that  the  tracts  were 
"  diHcontinnc.fi,"  but,  according  to  the  persistent  representa- 
tion of  Newman, "  not  suppressed."  In  1840  he  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

This  last  event  illustrated  the  tendency  of  the  movement, 
and  the  tendency  was  further  proved  beyond  all  question 
by  the  numbers  who  just  before  or  afterward  took,  under 
the  same  training,  precisely  the  game  step.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  a  transition  occurred  which 
epitomized  the  history  of  the  Nicene  and  subsequent  ages. 
Certain  men  began  by  being  priestly,  ascetic,  and  catholic, 
like  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  and  they  ended  in 
being  Roman  Catholic,  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  school- 
men— yea,  in  accepting  ultimately  the  Tridentine  decrees. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  others  have  remained  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  contend  that  stationariness  is  the  Tractarian 
principle ;  but,  however  stationary  some  may  have  contin- 
ued, others,  who  have  not  seceded,  and  are  still  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Establishment,  have  developed  the  tendency  in  rit- 
ualistic and  other  forms,  of  which  neither  Newman  nor 
Pusey  dreamt  in  1833. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  contained,  as  already 
shown,  in  the  six  volumes  of  tracts,  and  in  a  large  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets  and  books  arising  out  of  their  publica- 
tion. JOHN  STOI;GIITO.N. 

Tractarians.     See  TRACTARIANISM. 

Tractors,  Metallic.    See  PERKINS  (ELISIIA). 

Tract  Societies.  The  word  "tract,"  though  com- 
monly applied  to  small  unbound  pamphlets,  includes  also, 
by  derivation  and  early  usage,  any  treatise  or  bound  vol- 
ume for  general  circulation,  of  whatever  size.  Tract  so- 
cieties are  the  most  perfect  realization  yet  found  of  the 
purpose  to  imbue  with  religious  truth,  by  means  of  the 
press,  the  people  of  all  classes  and  lands.  Long  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  importance  of  multiplying 
copies  of  the  best  religious  writings  was  recognized,  for 
the  sake  both  of  preserving  and  diffusing  them.  Wyclilfe, 
the  English  Reformer,  wrote  over  100  tracts,  which  were 
much  copied  and  very  useful ;  some  of  them  having  reached 
John  Huss,  the  Bohemian  Reformer,  led  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  The  wonderfully  timely  invention  of 
printing  opened  the  way  for  a  rapid  growth  of  this  method 
of  doing  good.  In  Bale  there  was  virtually  a  Bible  society, 
a  colporteur  association,  and  a  tract  society  for  France  in 
1524.  Tyndalc  and  Luther  both  employed  the  press,  the 
latter  with  amazing  energy,  his  numerous  tracts  being 
eagerly  sought  for  and  proving  a  most  powerful  agency  in 
the  great  Reformation,  as  were  also  those  of  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  Zwingli,  and  other  Reformers. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  friends  of  religion  began 
to  associate  themselves  for  greater  efficiency  in  this  work, 
three  societies  having  been  organized  before  1701  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England — one  "  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  New  England  and  America,"  another  "for 
foreign  parts,"  and  the  third  for  "promoting  Christian 
knowledge."  In  1742,  John  Wesley  was  issuing  numer- 
ous tracts  and  books ;  Coke  and  he,  forty  years  later, 
organized  a  society  for  tract  distribution  among  the  poor. 
In  1750  was  formed  the  first  tract  society  in  which  differ- 
ent denominations  united — The  Society  for  Promoting  Re- 
ligious Knowledge  among  the  Poor.  In  1790  Hannah  More 
began  to  issue  her  famous  "cheap  repository  tracts"  in 
great  numbers.  In  1793  the  religious  Tract  and  Book  So- 
ciety of  Scotland  was  formed.  In  May,  1 799,  The  Religious 
Tract  Society  was  organized  in  London,  the  Rev.  George 
Burder  being  the  principal  mover  in  this  enterprise,  which 
has  since  become  the  largest  and  most  efficient  tract  society 
in  the  world.  The  first  year  its  entire  receipts  were  £2.110  ; 
now,  that  two-thirds  of  a  century  have  passed,  its  annual 
income  is  about  £160,000,  and  its  grants  £30.000.  It  has 
issued  a  total  of  nearly  13,000  different  publications,  large 
and  small,  and  has  9800  now  on  its  catalogue.  Its  publi- 
cations at  home  and  abroad  are  in  119  different  languages, 
and  amount  to  a  total  of  1600  millions  of  copies.  It  owns 
no  printing  and  binding  establishment,  hut  manufactures 
all  its  issues  by  contract  with  outside  parties.  It  has  throe 
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depositories  in  London,  and  auxiliaries  at  many  prominent  ' 
tmintx  <>f  Hi"  Cnitcd   Kingdom.     It  sells  largely  also  "to 
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the  trale"  anil   by  hawkers  or  book  peddlers  ;   and  in  f'or- 

.;Ll unifies  it  aids  missionaries  with  grants,  of  its  own 

uplications,  nnil  of  money  to  print  tnicts  in  tin1  natm- 
languages.  Besides  this  great  anil  undenominational  so- 
•  ii-ti  religions  denomination  in  Hnghim!  has  a  pub- 
li-:iiion  board  of  its  own;  nn<l  the  opponents  of  religion 
have  adopted  the  same  means  of  disseminating  their  view-. 
There  are  also  tract  societies,  in  n-hicli  Christians  of  all 
denominations  unite,  at  Paris,  Lausanne,  Toulouse,  Hrus- 
Qeneva,  ami  sonic  other  points  on  the  continent  of 
Kur»p<<:  also  ut  various  foreign  missionary  centres. 

In  th»-  ('.  S..  where  common-school  education  and  a  free 
press  have  funne.l  an  eminently  reading  community,  and 
where  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  print 
mure  newspapers  than  all  Great  Britain,  tracts  and  vol- 
umes "ii  religion  appeared  early  and  in  great  numbers,  and 
o-s  for  printing  mid  circulating  them  were  at  length 
funnel  tin1  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  178(1;  the  Ma--n 
cliu-etts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  at  ! 
Bo-ton,  in  ISO:!,  and  other  societies  in  Boston,  New  Haven, 
Mi  ddlebury,  Vt,  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, :m  1  Hartford.  Prominent  among  these  was  the  New 
York  Religious  Tract  Society,  organized  in  1812,  and  af- 
terwanl  continued  in  the  American  Tract  Society,  Now 
York:  and  the  New  England  Tract  Society,  organized  in 
1S11,  which  in  1823  changed  its  name  to  the  American 
Tract.  Society,  and  in  Massachusetts  (1825)  became  a 
bviiirdi  of  the  national  society  of  the  same  name,  then  in- 
stituted. In  the  present  American  Tract  Society,  Christiana 
of  nil  denominations,  and  most  of  tho  local  tract  associa- 
tions then  existing,  united  to  publish  and  circulate  what- 
ever would  host  "diffuse  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  sinners,  and  promote  the  inter- 
e-t-  nf  vital  godliness  and  sound  morality" — with  only 
this  restriction,  that  it  should  be  "  calculated  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  all  evangelical  Christians."  Such  men,  of 
twenty  different  denominations,  have  always  been  found 
among  its  officers,  its  laborers,  and  its  warm  friends  and 
supporters.  Its  great  object  is  to  glorify  God  and  save 
men  by  diffusing  gospel  truths  through  the  press.  But 
the:e  are  many  subsidiary  objects  of  great  moment,  such  ' 
as  the  following:  To  preserve  in  usefulness  the  best  writ-  j 
ings  of  earlier  days;  to  provide  a  channel  through  which  I 
the  hest  Christian  minds  of  the  present  age  may  impart 
to  the  world  their  fresh  thought  and  their  growing  life;  to 
forestall  and  withstand  that  flood  of  infidelity,  licentious- 
ness, and  crime  which  has  already  produced  hundreds  of 
in'i i lei  works  and  thousands  of  novels,  flashy  books,  and 
papers  full  of  corruption,  and  to  help  give  to  American  liter- 
atnre  a  truly  Christian  character;  to  furnish  such  publica- 
tion^ lor  all  classes — not  for  Christians  alone,  but  for  such 
el  to  be  won  from  their  indifference  or  disabused  of 
their  errors  ;  to  provide  them  for  all  ages,  and  in  forms 
suite, 1  to  all  tastes  ;  to  care  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  for- 
eign immigrants ;  to  aid  in  giving  a  Christian  literature  to 
foreign  nations  wherever  American  influence  penetrates; 
to  aiil  pastors  in  their  all-important  work,  furnishing  doc- 
trinal and  practical  books  for  their  own  use,  and  writings 
adapted  to  every  different  case  arising  among  their  people; 
to  promote  and  guide  revivals  of  religion  and  individual 
effort  for  the  good  of  others;  to  furnish  these  treasures  of 
go-pel  truth  at  low  prices,  and  thus  give  them  the  widest 
ilillusion  ;  to  create  a  channel  through  which  the  charities 
of  good  petiple  may  flow  in  judicious  grants  of  the  most 
suitable  books  for  the  destitute ;  and  to  counteract  secta- 
rianism and  develop  that  Christian  union  which  our  Sa- 
viour makes  the  precursor  of  the  millennium. 

For  the  first  two  years  only  trncta  were  published,  for 
ailults  ami  for  children.     The  issue  of  volumes,  however,  ] 
was  intended  from  the  first,  and  in  the  third  year  volumes 
l*e 4:111  to  appear — first,  Doddridge's  Riae  and  Prngrcw,  then  : 
flu-  S<iint'n  /(eat,  Rafter's  Call,  The  Pilf/rtm'*  PrntjreK*,  etc. 
In  the  fourth  year  monthly  tract  distribution  began  to  be 
praetised  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  and  was  soon 
ver\  widely  adopted,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  sixth  year  prominence  was  given  to  the  value  of  j 
traets  in  connection  with  faithful  personal  efforts  to  save  ; 
souls.     In  the  eighth  year  the  "  volume  enterprise"  was 
inaugurated  by  an  attempt  to  reach  every  family  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States  with  one  or  more  volumes.      This 
effort  wns  extended  in  the  next  year  to  include  the  West, 
an-1   was   very   widely  prosecuted   in    many  parts  of  the  | 
country.     The  next  step — and  an  exceedingly  important 
one     was  the  organization   in   America  of  colportage,  in 
IN  11.  t/>  carry  the  gospel  to  the  doors  of  neglected,  scat- 
tered thousands — at  lea-t  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  U.  S. — who  wouM  never  seek  it  and  whom  churches 
did  not  reach.     Eleven  self-denying  and  faithful  men  were 
commissioned  the  first  year,  21.  the  second  year,  76  the 


third,  143  the  fourth,  and  before  the  war  over  600  men  were 
employed  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  eai-h  year. 

Another  not-ible  point  in  the  progress  of  the  societv  i< 
found   in  the  establishment  of   its  periodicals.      Tho  first 
three    were   the    AmtrifOU     I/.  -—  ».•/•/-,    Ihe      I  „,.,,/  niuVAer 
HiilKflinftrr,  and    the    I 'I, ,/./',   /•„/„  ,-.      The    .(,„. 
•mfffr  is   a    monthly    paper,  with  over  100,11110   mbscrilirrs. 
In  ISI7  the  Amrriktini*rlirr  lt.,t*ih.ifiir  was  commem  • 
like  the  Heitenytr—  for  the  Germans.      In  I  843  the  r/,  ,•/,/'. 
/'"//•,   was  eommenced,  a  smaller  inonlhlx  paper  for  chil- 
dren, beautifully  illustrated,  ami.  like  the   oilier  two.  edited 
with  great  ability  and  care.    Thin  popular  faxorite  has  had 
a  circulation  of  oxer  :i(io,000  monthly.     In  1*71  three  new 
periodicals  were  added  to  those  above  named:  the  .• 
tr.it, ,1    r/,,-,V/'«n     Weekly,    a    beautiful    pictorial    paper   of 
tnelxe  pages  for  home  and  Habbath  reading;  the  l>,i,t*,/,,, 
I  i.H-afr.  nail   (or   "German    IVopl.  an  eight- 

page  illustrated  weekly;  and  the  M.iniini/  l.i'jhl,  a  small 
illustrated  paper  for  beginners. 

The  adaptation  of  the  society  to  meet  new  exigi  i 
was  illustrate, 1  during  the  four  sad  years  of  the  late  war 
in  supplying  172  new  publications  for  soldiers;  and  in  la- 
bors for  tho  blacks,  for  whom  quite  a  number  of  books 
were  specially  prepared  and  a  large  model  school  opened 
at  Arlington  Heights.  In  these  last  years  also  1'rovi 
has  been  opening  one  by  one,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
doors  of  access  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking 
people  of  North  and  South  America,  the  first  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  tho  last  nine  millions,  in  number.  They  are  the 
special  charge  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
this  society  has  engaged  in  earnest  greatly  to  enlarge  its 
list  of  publications  for  them,  already  over  300.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  cash  grants  in  aid  of  foreign  mis- 
sions began  to  bo  made  in  tho  second  year  of  the  society's 
existence,  and  have  ever  since  been  an  important  branch 
of  its  work,  amounting  often  to  $20,000  yearly. 

Among  re»«/f«  may  be  mentioned  the  providing  of  5302 
distinct  publications,  of  which  1094  are  volumes,  and 
others  tracts,  handbills,  etc.,  the  whole  constituting  a  col- 
lection of  religious  literature  for  our  people  unsurpassed 
in  the  world,  many  a  single  tract  being  worth  the  labor  of 
a  life  for  the  good  it  has  done.  Among  the  home  publica- 
tions are  1500  in  eleven  foreign  languages  —  German, 
French,  Spanish.  Italian,  Portuguese,  Swedish,  Welsh, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Finnish,  and  Hungarian — for  immigrants, 
for  many  of  whom  scarcely  any  other  Christian  literature 
is  provided.  Of  the  periodicals,  a  total  of  164,000,000 
copies  have  been  issued,  or,  at  present  rates,  8,000,000 
yearly,  to  550,000  subscribers.  Of  the  other  home  publi- 
cations, over  27,000,000  of  volumes  have  been  printed  and 
over  2,000,000,000  pages  of  tracts — a  flood  of  gospel  truth 
which  has  certainly  told  with  immense  power  on  the  cha- 
racter and  destiny  of  America.  Probably  there  is  no  in- 
habited county  in  the  land  where  some  of  these  publica- 
tions might  not  be  found,  and  no  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  who 
is  not  indirectly  benefited  by  their  effect.  Annual  grants 
to  our  destitute  are  made  to  the  amount  of  over  $50,000 
worth  of  its  home  publications.  Besides  large  amounts 
thus  transmitted  by  our  shipping  to  foreign  nations,  a  total 
of  over  $620,000  in  money  has  been  granted  to  aid  tho 
missionaries  at  70  different  stations  in  heathen  lands  to 
print  books  which  the  society  approves  for  their  mission- 
work  ;  and  thus  4000  different  publications  have  been  is- 
sued abroad,  including  over  000  volumes,  in  148  languages 
and  dialects. 

Of  the  good  results  of  colportage,  a  volume  might  be 
written,  and  yet  but  a  small  part  be  told.  In  its  thirty- 
five  years  it  has  done  a  work  equal  to  that  of  one  innn  for 
over  6000  years;  it  has  sold  10,700,000  volumes  and  granted 
3,000,000;  it  has  made  11,700,000  family  visits;  and  has 
to  a  good  degree  met  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-advancing  pop- 
ulation where  no  bookstores,  schools,  or  churches  existed, 
where  the  message  of  salvation  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  borne. 

The  total  amount  received  in  donations  and  !< 
expended  in  tho  charities  of  the  society,  is  $4.400,001 
the  sales  amount  to  above  $9,000,000,  making  a  total 
nearly  $14,000,000  from  its  commencement  to  the  pres 
time.     The  business  of  the  society  fairly  supports 
leaving  all  donations  and  legacies  to  be  sacredly  u. 
its  benevolent  work. 

The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston,  for  many 


Cincinnati,  had  a  somewhat  similar  history,  but  »  now 
working  in  harmony  with  the  national  s.     cty. 

Besides  these  undenominational  societies .each  ol 
leading   denominations  of  the  Christian    0 
r    S    has  its  own  society  or  board  of  publicat.on,  some  ol 
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them  large  ami  prolific  organizations.  U'e  inuy  mention 
the  Methodist  Bunk  Concern,  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of 
Publication,  the  Baptist,  llcformoil,  Congregational,  and 
Lutheran  boards.  l!ut  MS  they  are  severally  orpins  of  a 
siii-'le  sect,  details  respecting  them  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  W.  W.  HAND. 

Tra'cy  (EBENEZER  CARTER),  b.  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  June 
10,  1796;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1819,  at  An- 
dovcr  Seminary  1822;  was  tutor  at  Dartmouth  1X23-25; 
became  a  Congregational  minister;  was  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Jour- 
nal ,,/'  Iliiinoiiiiii,  and  the  Boston  Recorder,  and  was  editor 
of  tile  Vermont  Chronicle  1826-28,  and  from  1834  to  his 
death,  at  Windsor  May  15,  1862.  Author  of  a  Memoir  of 
Jeremiah  Et-arts  (1845). 

Tracy  (EDWARD  D.),  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Mar.  1, 
1791  ;  went  to  Georgia  and  studied  law;  moved  to  Macon 
in  1N23;  was  elected  its  first  mayor,  and  as  such  received 
Gen.  La  Fayette  and  his  party  when  they  passed  through 
this  State;  represented  the  county  of  Bibb  in  the  house 
and  in  the  senate  at  different  times;  in  1840  was  elevated 
to  the  bench  of  his  judicial  circuit.  D.  at  Macon  Feb.  20, 
1849.  A.  11.  STEIMIKXS. 

Tracy  (.TOSKPH),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  C., 
b.  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  Nov.  3,  1794 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1814;  studied  theology;  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  at  Thetford  and  West  Fairlee,  Vt., 
from  June  26,  1821  to  1829;  subsequently  preached  at  his 
native  place;  edited  the  Vermont  Chronicle  1829-34;  was 
for  one  year  editor  of  the  Boston  Jiecorder,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  filled  at  Boston  the  post  of  New  England  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  His  residence 
for  several  years  was  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  ho  d.  Mar. 
24,  1864.  Author  of  The  Three  Last  Thhujs  (1839),  The 
Great  Awakening,  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Religion  in 
the  Time  of  Edward*  and'Whitefield  (New  York,  1842), 
The  History  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  (1842),  and  a  Refutation  of  Charges 
against  the  Sandwich  Inlnnd  MtHnionaries  (Boston,  1844); 
edited  the  Memorial  of  the  Semi -Centennial  Anniversary 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  (1867);  contributed 
to  the  Semi-Centennial  Memorial  volume  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (1862), 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  New  York 
Observer,  and  was  associated  with  Rev.  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith  as 
editor  of  the  American  Theological  Review  for  several 
years. — His  brother,  Rev.  IRA  TRACY,  for  several  years  a 
missionary  to  Siam,  subsequently  a  financial  agent  of  the 
American  Board  and  Congregational  pastor  in  the  Western 
States,  was  author  of  several  publications,  chiefly  upon 
missions,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Bibliotheca,  Sacra. 

Tracy  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Grnndy  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  R.  R.  Co.'s  road,  has  1  church,  1  news- 
paper, 1  foundry,  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  the  railroad  car 
and  repair  shops.  Coal-mining  and  coke-burning  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  P.  about  1200. 

CHARLES  FOSTER.  ED.  "REPORTER." 

Trade.  See  FREE  TRADE,  by  Hox.  D.  A.  WELLS, 
LL.D.;  and  PROTECTION,  by  R.  E.  THOMPSON. 

Trade,  Balance  of.  According  to  the  old  mercantile 
theory  which  long  ruled  the  commercial  world,  trade  was 
regarded  as  profitable  only  as  it  brought  money  into  a 
country.  It  was  assumed  that  the  statistics  made  up  at 
the  ports  of  entry  furnished  trustworthy  data  for  de- 
termining the  comparative  value  of  the  country's  exports 
and  imports,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  two  must 
always  be  adjusted  by  the  transmission  of  specie  one  way 
or  the  other.  Hence  the  inference  that  the  balance  of 
trade  must  be  in  favor  of  a  country  when  its  exports 
exceed  its  imports,  and  vice  versa.  A  better  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  political  economy  has  shown  that  the 
theory  is  false,  that  the  data  are  uncertain,  and  that  the 
inference  is  unfounded  and  misleading.  The  theory  rests 
on  the  idea  that  money  alone  is  wealth.  But  money  con- 
stitutes but  a  small  fraction  of  the  wealth  of  an  individual, 
a  nation,  or  the  world,  and  its  value  consists  simply  in  its 
utility  as  an  instrument  of  exchange.  The  true  advantage 
of  foreign  trade  is  found  in  the  imports.  By  means  of  it  a 
people  obtain  things  which  either  they  cannot  produce  at 
all,  or  which  they  must  produce  at  a  cost  beyond  that  of 
the  things  exported  to  pay  for  them.  As  Mr.  Mill  says, 
"Commerce  is  virtually  a  mode  of  cheapening  produc- 
tion," and  "tends  to  the  general  increase  of  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  world."  Trade  between  two  nations  is 
profitable  when  it  yields  to  both  this  advantage,  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  with  each  the  value  of  its  imports 
exceeds  that  of  its  exports.  This  supposes  the  estimate  to 
be  made  of  the  exports  as  they  leave  and  of  the  imports  as 
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they  come  in.  Just  here  it  is  that  the  custom-house  sta- 
tistics are  fallacious,  since  the  exports  are  stated  at  their 
value  here,  and  imports  at  their  value  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the  custom-house  returns 
omit  altogether  some  important  phases  of  the  trade,  and 
the  old  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  sets  down  the  real 
profits  of  the  trade  as  against  the  country.  This  may  be 
Mlustrated  by  one  of  the  two  hypothetical  or  real  cases  thus 
resented:  ''American  merchants  ship  to  London  beef, 

ots.  etc.,  worth  in  New  York  $100,000,000,  worth  .in 
London  $110,000,000.  The  avails  of  the  sale  are  invested 
in  British  goods  worth  in  London  $110,000,000,  worth 
in  New  York  $121,000,000.  The  custom-house  returns 
show  for  the'  transaction  exports  $100,000,000,  imports 
$110,000,000;  balance  against  us,  $10,000,000.  And  yet 
the  merchants  have  made  a  profit  of  $21,000,000  real 
benefit  to  the  country."  Again  :  "  There  are  shipped  to 
Cuba  wagons,  etc.,  worth  in  Baltimore  $1,000,000,  in 
Havana  $1,100,000.  The  proceeds  are  invested  in  cigars, 
worth  in  Havana  $1,100,000,  in  Russia  $1,210,000.  The 
avails  are  invested  in  Russia  iron,  worth  in  Venezuela 
$1,331,000.  This  is  sold,  and  invested  in  South  American 
products,  worth  in  Spain  $1,464,000.  There  the  avails  are 
invested  in  olive  oil,  worth  in  Australia  $1,610,510;  sold 
there  for  gold,  which  is  brought  home.  The  custom-house 
reports  $610,510  excess  of  imports  over  exports  set  down 
against  us,  though  the  excess  is  so  much  profit  received  in 
that  which,  according  to  the  theory,  is  to  be  considered 
above  all  things  else  real  wealth." 

The  profit  of  a  prosperous  foreign  trade  must  appear  in 
imports  whose  value  exceeds  that  of  the  exports;  and 
under  a  sound  condition  of  finance  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  the  surplus  brought  in  takes  the  form 
of  money  or  of  goods.  For  Americans  there  is  one  aspect 
in  which  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  balance  of  trade 
should  be  studied.  It  is  with  reference  to  what  we  are 
actually  purchasing  our  imports  with — whether  with  real 
products  of  our  present  industry  or  with  promises  to  pay 
in  the  future.  The  sum-total  of  evidences  of  debt  in  the 
form  of  government  bonds,  railroad  bonds,  etc.,  which 
have  gone  abroad  is  enormous,'  the  annual  interest  on 
these  makes  heavy  drafts  on  our  national  wealth;  and  it 
is  the  dictate  of  wise  economy  to  pause  and  consider  how 
the  balance  stands,  lest  we  push  our  credit  till  dishonor 
and  bankruptcy  are  made  inevitable.  A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Trade,  Board  of.    See  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Trade'-mark.  A  trade-mark  is  a  distinctive  word, 
mark,  symbol,  or  device  affixed  to  an  article  of  trade  to 
indicate  its  origin  or  ownership.  Very  few  products  bear 
in  their  own  external  appearance  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
real  character  to  protect  the  purchaser  against  fraudulent 
imitations.  Integrity  in  manufacture  and  uniformity  in 
quality  are  sought  for  by  all  users  and  consumers  of  mer- 
chantable goods,  and  when,  by  long  experience,  the  public 
have  learned  to  associate  these  with  a  special  brand,  the 
wide  and  profitable  sale  of  articles  bearing  this  brand  is 
assured,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  distinguish- 
ing mark  becomes,  therefore,  valuable  and  important.  The 
trade-mark  is  a  guaranty  of  genuineness,  and  its  value  is 
proportioned  to  the  business  reputation  of  the  owners  and 
the  excellence  of  their  manufactures.  In  other  words,  the 
recognition  of  trade-marks  is  the  standing  testimony  of  the 
commercial  world  to  the  money-value  of  honesty  in  all  nge> 
and  countries.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  their  earliest 
use,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  must  have  been  very 
nearly  "  coeval  with  the  birth  of  traffic."  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  they  existed  in  pre-historic  times;  they 
were  certainly  in  use  as  early  as  the  building  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  for  the  maker's  marks  are  still  plain  on  the 
ancient  bricks  and  on  the  remnants  of  pottery  that  still 
remain. 

A  trade-mark  may  be  any  sign,  word,  symbol,  or  device 
not  descriptive  in  its  character,  and  not  used  by  others  on 
the  same  kind  of  articles  or  goods.  As  a  rule,  the  simpler 
and  more  arbitrary  a  trade-mark,  the  less  liable  it  is  to  be 
evaded  by  colorable  imitations.  If  it  embraces  complex 
figures,  one  similar  in  general  effect,  but  in  reality  quite 
different,  may  be  adopted  by  a  rival  in  trade,  or  a  portion 
only  may  be  taken;  if  it  bears  some  real  or  apparent 
analogy  to  the  article  itself,  or  to  the  name  of  the  maker  or 
place  of  manufacture,  it  may  be  open  to  cavil  as  a  mere 
label.  The  validity  of  a  trade-mark,  unlike  that  of  a  patent 
for  an  invention  or  design  or  a  copyright  on  a  printed 
work  or  a  work  of  art,  is  not  dependent  upon  its  novelty 
per  se.  The  same  mark  may  have  been  used  upon  a  hun- 
dred articles,  and  yet  be  quite  valid  in  its  application  to 
still  another.  The  word  "  Centennial  "  during  the  past  and 
present  year  has  been  registered  as  a  trade-mark  for  many 
different  varieties  of  goods,  and  the  list  for  the  same  word 
will  doubtless  be  still  further  extended.  One  manufacturer 
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may  appropriate  the  well-known  collocation  of  letters  I  X  L 
us  a  trade-mark  for  cutlery,  anil  another  m:iy  appropriate 
its  use  for  woollen  Blockings.  So  also  of  symbols:  the 
figure  of  a  lion  may  be  applied  in  designating  the  cream 
cheeses  of  a  dairyman,  the  cans  of  a  tinsmith,  or  the  vol- 
ume* of  a  publisher,  and  each  will  be  secured  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  symbol  for  his  own  especial  cl  ; 
goods,  the  genuineness  of  which  will  be  guarantied  by  the 
symbol,  just  us  in  mcdia'val  times  tin:  written  in. ---ages  of 
the  untaught  barons  were  authenticated  by  the  impress  of 
their  signet  rings.  But  a  trade-mark  is  not  fully  a  trade 
mark  until  actually  affixed  to  an  article  of  trade  an  I  tor 
finiimcrciul  purposes,  although  the  commissioner  of  patents 
hns  derided  that  a  trade-mark  may  be  registered,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  patent  law  of  July  8,  1870,  previous  to  its 
actual  use,  the  applicant  for  registry  setting  forth  in  his 
application  that  he  proposes  to  use  the  mark  upon  a  cer- 
tain spei'ilied  class  of  goods.  The  law  in  question,  it  must 
be  remarked,  is  designed  to  supplement,  not  to  super- 
sede, the  rights  secured  under  the  common  law,  and,  when 
preferred,  actions  for  infringement,  instead  of  being 
brought  in  U.  S.  courts,  may  be  proceeded  with  in  State 
courts  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  passage  of  the  act. 
This  law  provides  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  registra- 
tion protecting  the  use  of  the  mark  for  a  period  ordi- 
nnrily  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  registration,  after 
which  time  the  remedy  for  infringement  lies  in  the  com- 
mon law.  Hut  trade-marks  owned  by  persons  in  foreign 
countries  affording  rights  of  registry  to  American  citizens 
may  also  be  registered  here,  but  the  function  of  the  regis- 
tration will  cease  with  the  registry  abroad,  and  the  trade- 
mark will  be  remitted  to  the  same  position  as  by  expiration 
of  the  term;  but  in  all  cases  the  trade-mark  may  be  re- 
registered if  application  to  that  effect  be  made  to  the  com- 
missioner of  patents  six  months  before  the  expiration  of 
the  original  term.  The  countries  with  which  the  U.  S.  by 
treaties  and  conventions  has  reciprocity  in  trade-marks  are 
Austria  and  Hungary,  by  the  convention  proclaimed  June 
1,  1872;  Belgium,  by  the  treaty  of  July  17,  1858;  France, 
by  the  treaty  of  Apr.  16,  1869;  Germany,  by  the  treaty  of 
June  1,  1872 ;  and  Russia,  by  article  to  former  treaty,  Jan. 
27,  1868.  Canada,  by  her  Trade-mark  and  Design  act  of 
I  ^i'^.  permits  the  registry  of  American  trade-marks ;  Great 
liritnin,  by  the  Merchandise  Marks  act  of  1862,  provided 
for  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  and  this  was  considered 
by  our  patent  office  as  equivalent  to  a  convention.  But  this 
makes  no  provision  for  registry.  The  date  of  adoption  and 
public  notice  of  exclusive  claim  could,  however,  be  put  on 
record  in  Stationers'  Hall,  London.  On  Aug.  13,  1875,  an 
act  of  Parliament  provided  for  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks, and  this  has  been  supplemented  by  a  set  of  cum- 
brous and  imperfect  rules. 

As  possession  of  a  trade-mark  is  assumed  to  rest  upon 
natural  right,  and  not  exclusively  upon  statute  law,  it 
might  reasonably  bo  inferred  that  any  one  could  register 
and  be  protected  in  the  use  of  a  trade-mark,  but  it  has  been 
plausibly  argued  that  many  persons  are  excluded.  For 
example,  a  trade-mark  being  no  mark  unless  upon  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade,  the  person  registering  must,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  be  a  trader,  or,  at  all  events,  his  position 
must  not  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  trade.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  averred  that  a  person  inhibited  from  the  pur- 
suit of  traffic  by  reason  of  clerical  or  monastic  vows  would 
be  debarred.  But  with  this  view  the  writer  cannot  coincide. 
That  an  insurrectionist  in  arms  or  an  alien  enemy  might 
be  refused  registry  or  protection  is  manifest ;  and  the  same 
would  be  true  of  one  under  sentence  of  outlawry.  The  opin- 
ion held  by  some  that  one  pronounced  noil  compon  meiiti* 
by  judicial  authority  would  be  incapable  of  holding  a 
trade-mark  is  doubtless  also  correct,  but  in  this  case  the 
right  would  inure  in  the  hands  of  his  legal  representatives. 
The  patent  office  ignores  the  disability  of  married  women, 
under  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States,  to  do  business  in 
their  own  names,  and  registers  trade-marks  without  refer- 
ence to  local  limitations.  This  is  just,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  the  narrow  spirit,  in  this  respect,  shown  by  the  old 
common  law  would  permit  or  warrant  the  flagrant  wrong 
involved  in  the  appropriation  of  an  established  trade-mark 
on  any  such  ground  as  this. 

A  firm  or  corporation  making  or  selling  any  vendible 
article  may  hold  a  trade-mark,  and  it  is  to  such  that  the 
term  "any  corporation"  is  assumed  to  be  limited  in  the 
statute.  It  is  uncertain  whether  one  registry  will  cover 
tin-  same  mark  or  symbol  for  an  entire  class  of  articles,  or 
whether  it  must  be  registered  for  each  variety  included  in 
the  class.  For  example,  whether  a  device  can  be  registered 
broadly  fon  say,  agricultural  implements,  under  a  single 
certificate,  or  whether  separate  certificates  must  be  secured 
for  hoes,  spades,  ploughs,  etc.  The  former  plan  is  followed 
in  the  practice  of  the  patent  office,  but  the  latter  is,  for 
many  reasons,  to  bo  preferred.  In  the  first  place,  it  fol- 


lows closely  the  ;i  ,  ,  ,.rnf 

inventions.      Again,   it   avoids   the   objection  ..I    u..n 
which    might   hold    should   a    porlioti    of  tin-    HI' 
Fneratc  I  OMM  Ul  b«    BIUIlilMtarad  :   and  further,  it  .  • 
the   infringement  ,,f  i|,,.  tr:,de  m;,,-k  „.   applied  (,,   ,., 

.  tide  to  be  met  without  calling  into  question  it*  validity  at 
applied  to  the  others. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  article  to 
make  plain  the  delicate  shading  that  in  manv  m-mnces 
defines  the  boundaries  of  a  viilnl  inidr  mark.  It  is  true 

I  that  a  geographical  name  is  not  a  trade  mark,  although  it 
may  form  part  of  a  label  (see  I,ABKI.  I,  yet  ••  Con.- 
Water"   for  mineral  wnter  from    the'  Congress   Spring   at 
Saratoga.    ••  Kocklalid    I. like    Ice."    |,,r    IM    from    H.iekhind 
Lake,  X.  Y.,  and  "  Codorus"  for  a  peculiar  iron  ore  I 
in  Codorus  township,  l'a..and  for  iron  and  steel  ,,,a  |. 
that  ore,  have  all  been  adjudged  to  be  lawful  tn 
They  have  been  thus  sustained  because  the  owners  of  tho 
marks  were  solo   and  exclusive   owners  of  the  pro 
within  the  geographical  limits  indicated  l,y  tin 
the  words  could  not  be  truthfully  applied  to  n, 
duced  anywhere  else.     It  is  also  true  that  in  general  a 
proper  name  cannot  be  a  trade-mark.     Yet  when  the  nume 
is  of  such  character  that  it  affords  no  opportunity  for  two 
or  more  manufacturers  or  dealers  of  the  same  name  to  cor- 
rectly indicate  the  origin  of  their  wares  by  the  same  cog- 
nomen, a  name  may  form  a  valid  trade-mark.     Thus,  Bis- 
marck gloves  or  Kossutb  hats  or  Roger  Williams  cloths  or 
Garibaldi  guns  or  Paul  Jones  whisky  would  be  valid  trade 
names.     This  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  none  of  tho  his- 
toric personages  indicated,  nor  others  of  identical  names, 
have  ever  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  such  good*,  and 
in  all  such  connection  the  term  is  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 
In  England  the  name  Wedgwood  has  been  judicially  held 
to  be  a  proprietary  mark  against  all  comers,  but  this  is  in 
reality  more  in  the  nature  of  a  label  than  a  trade-mark,  and 
was  sustained  rather  on  tho  broad  principles  of  justice  pro- 
tecting against  unfair  competition  in  trade,  than  by  the  strict 
application  of  the  rules  that  are  now  deemed  requisite  in 
the  administration  of  trade-mark  cases  properly  so  termed. 
Pseudonyms,  if  arbitrarily  chosen,  may  be  used  as  trade- 
marks, and  so  may  a  person's  own  signature  or  its  fac- 
simile, the  shape  of  the  latter  making  it  an  entity  distinct 
from  the  name  itself  as  displayed  in  the  common  or  con- 
ventional imprint  of  type.     It  is  true  that  a  fanciful  name 
may  be  a  valid  trade-mark,  and  frequently  constitutes  a 
most  valuable  one,  but  this  fancy  name  must  not  either 
truly  or  falsely  attempt  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
article  to  which  it  is  appended.     If  such  indication  is  true, 
the  mark  is  descriptive,  and  is  properly  a  label ;  if  false, 
the  mark  is  void  on* the  ground  of  fraudulent  suggestion  ; 
thus,  "  Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers  "  was  held  by  Justice 
Duer  to  be  unworthy  of  protection.     The  compound  was 
set  forth  as  "  tho  very  balm  and  extract  of  healing  blos- 
soms," and  was  in  reality  a  solution  of  highly-scented 
soap.     So  also  an  heraldic  symbol  may  be  a  valid  trade- 
mark, and  per  te  would  be  so  held  in  this  country.     But  if 
registered  abroad,  and  there  declared  invalid  because  in- 
cluded in  the  arms  of  some  existent  family,  the  validity  of 
the  mark  in  the  American  market  might  very  properly  be 
disputed  on  a  transcript  of  the  foreign  judgment.     A  per- 
son cannot  monopolize  the  national  insignia  of  any  country, 
but  the  connection  therewith  of  his  name  or  of  another 
word  or  symbol  may  form  a  perfect  trade-mark.  The  adop- 
tion of  Masonic  emblems  (and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning 
those  of  similar  organizations)  as  trade-marks  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.  patent  office,  and  their  use  as  such  would 
probably  be  denied  by  the  courts  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries.    Simple  letters  and  numerals  are  among  the  most 
treacherous  of  trade  symbols,  being  the  most  open  to  eva- 
sion   on   plausible    grounds.     A   clean-cut,  newly-coined 
word,  not  purely  descriptive  or  grammatically  derived  from 
pre-existent  terms,  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  after  this  a 
word  indicative  of  excellence,  but  not  descriptive.   C 
the  word  "  excelsior  "  is  perhaps  the  most  common.    I 
ably  the  article  whisky  has  been  the  subject  of  more  di 
table  trade-mark  names  than  any  other :  "  magnolia 
"nectarine  "may  serve  as  examples.   An  occult  suggesti 
of  superiority,  more  readily  appreciated  than  di 
frequently  an  important  clement  in  attracting  attentm 
an  article,  and  terms  having  this  characteristic  connil 
very  available  trade-marks.     Figures  of  animals,  or  ev 
of  reptiles,  form  striking  trade-marks,  and  al  egorica 
resentations,  if  not  too  complex,  are  also  good- 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mark  makes  1 
suggestion.     Thus. "  Night-blooming  Cereu.    was 
void  as  a  trade-mark  when  it  was  shown  tha the pe, 
to  which  it  was  applied  was  made  not  from  the  fl 
was  pretended,  but  from  other  substances, 
the  product  of  distillation  from  the  flower  ol 
it  would,  however,  have  been  void  for  a  quite 
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reason — viz.  it  woulclthcn  have  been  simply  descriptive  of 
the  article;  any  one  has  the  right  to  distil  the  perfume  of 
any  flower,  and  to  call  the  product  by  its  proper  name. 
Medicated  Mexican  Balm  was  applied  to  a  so-called  hair 
tonic,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  false  statement  of  its 
origin.  This  was  an  English  case,  and  although  the  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction  was  denied  by  the  master  of 
the  rolls  on  other  grounds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
falsehood  accompanying  the  term  would  have  defeated  it. 
This  term,  moreover,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
thin  division  between  a  trade-mark  and  a  label.  In  one 
sense  it  is  arbitrary  and  unconventional ;  in  another  merely 
descriptive.  In  cither  aspect  it  may  be  assumed  as  includ- 
ing a  false  suggestion  of  the  place  of  its  origin.  But  would 
the  term  Aztec  or  Toltec — adjectives  that  could  hardly  by 
any  possibility  mislead — be  open  to*  the  same  objection  ? 
and  if  not,  why  the  distinction  ?  The  uncertainty  attend- 
ing the  use  of  adjectives  implying  nationality  in  origin 
should,  it  is  plain,  discourage  their  adoption  in  trade-marks. 
The  term  "American  Sardines"  was  refused  registry  by 
the  U.  S.  patent  office  on  the  ground  that  it  embraced  a 
false  suggestion,  the  so-called  sardines  being  an  inferior 
fish,  the  "  moss-bunker"  of  the  New  England  coast.  Were 
the  fish  true  sardines,  the  term  would  be  purely  descriptive, 
and  no  trade-mark. 

As  has  been  herein  previously  intimated,  a  lawful  trade- 
mark holds  good  under  the  common  law,  independent  of 
registration,  for  an  unlimited  time,  and  that  registration 
holds  good  for  thirty  years,  with  the  right  of  re-registra- 
tion for  a  second  period  of  equal  duration.  But  to  all  this 
there  is — according  to  the  dictum  of  the  patent  office — an 
exception  in  the  case  of  patented  articles,  by  which  it  is 
held  that  the  mark  or  term  designating  an  article  while 
patented  becomes  generic  and  lapses  to  the  public  with  the 
expiration  of  the  patent.  I  doubt  if  this  is  in  accordance 
with  sound  justice  or  sound  law.  The  question  has  never 
been  carried  to  a  tribunal  by  which  it  has  been  definitely 
set  at  rest. 

If  a  dealer  permits  his  trade-mark  to  go  into  use  by 
others  without  asserting  his  exclusive  right  to  it,  he  will 
be  held  to  have  abandoned  it,  and  he  will  have  no  remedy. 
So  also  if  he  ceases  to  use  it  during  a  period  so  long  that 
its  original  connection  with  his  name  and  business  is  lost, 
another  may  adopt  it,  and  by  bona-fide  use  hold  it  even 
against  the  original  owner.  But  mere  non-use  will  not 
throw  open  the  trade-mark  to  another  so  long  as  such  use 
by  another  would  tend  directly  to  enable  the  infringer  to 
trade  on  the  reputation  of  his  rival.  This  was  decided  in 
the  case  of  Lemoine  v.  Ganton  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Jan.,  1854,  and  this  rul- 
ing, from  its  manifest  fairness,  may  be  taken  as  authori- 
tative. JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 

Trader's  Hill,  p.-v.,  cap.,  Charlton  co.,  Ga.,  on  St. 
Mary's  River. 

Tra'dersville,  p.-r.,  Somerford  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0. 
P.  25. 

Trad'escant  (JOHN),  b.  in  Holland  about  1570 ;  be- 
came a  naturalist  and  antiquarian :  travelled  through 
various  countries  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa, 
making  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  ;  was  in 
1608  settled  in  Kent,  England ;  subsequently  established  a 
botanic  garden  at  South  Lambeth,  where  he  added  largely 
to  his  collection  of  curiosities ;  had  many  rare  exotics,  and 
was  the  means  of  acclimatizing  several  useful  plants  in 
England ;  was  employed  by  several  of  the  nobility  to  lay 
out  their  gardens,  and  in  1629  was  appointed  gardener  to 
Charles  I.  D.  at  Lambeth  in  1638. — His  son  JOHN,  b.  at 
Meopham,  Kent,  in  1608,  added  largely  to  the  collection 
by  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Virginia ; 
enjoyed  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  many  distinguished 
men,  and  published  in  1656  a  descriptive  catalogue  under 
the  title  Museum  Tradescantinm,  or  a  Collection  of  Rarities 
preserved  at  South  Lambeth,  near  London,  ornamented  with 
prints  of  the  two  Tradescants  engraved  by  Hollar.  D.  at 
South  Lambeth  Apr.  22, 1662.  The  antiquary  Elias  Ashmole 
claimed  possession  of  the  museum  by  gift  from  the  younger 
Tradescant,  dating  from  Dec.  15,  1657,  but  the  widow  re- 
fused to  surrender  it,  and  the  conflicting  claims  were  de- 
cided by  a  chancery  suit,  which  terminated  in  favor  of 
Ashmole.  The  collection  thus  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
celebrated  "  Ashmolean  Museum,"  presented  by  its  founder 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  1683.  A  family  group  of  the 
Tradescants,  painted  by  Dobson,  belongs  to  that  museum, 
and  was  exhibited  in  1866  at  the  National  Portrait  Ex- 
hibition in  London. 

Trades'-Ullions*  Trades-unions  have  undergone  con- 
siderable change  in  their  objects,  character,  and  action,  and 
no  sound  judgment  can  be  formed  respecting  them  without 
some  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  history.  They  origin- 
ated in  England,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  break- 


down, before  machinery  and  the  growth  of  large  capitals, 
of  the  old  industrial  system.  Production  had  formerly 
been  carried  on  chiefly  by  small  capitals ;  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  employments  the  competition  of  workmen  was  lim- 
ited by  a  law  of  apprenticeship  ;  wages  in  many  cases  were 
fixed  by  public  authority;  and  the  poorest  apprentice,  if 
industrious  and  thrifty,  might  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  becoming  a  master  and  enjoying  a  position  of  comfort 
and  independence.  The  steam-engine,  by  annihilating 
numerous  handicrafts  and  creating  vast  accumulations  of 
capital,  revolutionized  the  whole  organization  of  industry, 
altered  profoundly  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
and  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  apprenticeship;  and 
hence  workingmen  in  various  trades  formed  societies  to 
protect  themselves  against  both  the  new  power  of  capital 
and  the  new  competition  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  early  trade-societies 
were  evolved,  and  the  temper  and  spirit  of  an  age  far  ruder 
than  the  present,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Their  nu-in- 
bers  were  attacked  in  many  cases  in  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood by  new  methods  of  production  ;  they  were  exposed 
suddenly  to  an  unlimited  competition  of  strange  workmen, 
women,  and  children ;  they  were  deprived  of  their  old 
paths  to  independence;  and  they  had  to  deal  with  a  new 
class  of  employers,  distant  from  them  in  station,  eager  for 
gain,  and  possessed  of  novel  powers  over  the  labor-market. 
Starting  under  such  conditions,  and  in  an  age  which  was 
fierce  and  brutal  in  its  manners  compared  with  our  own,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  trades-unions  assumed  a  hostile  and 
aggressive  attitude  toward  both  capital  and  external  com- 
peting labor,  that  some  of  their  rules  are  as  unjust  as  im- 
politic, and  that  their  practice  was  often  worse  than  their 
rules.  Crime  and  outrage  arc  the  chief  incidents  in  the 
earlier  annals  of  the  trade-societies.  In  all  the  grosser 
forms  they  have  since  almost  disappeared,  and  acts  of 
violence,  where  they  have  occurred  in  recent  years,  have 
never  been  chargeable  on  the  more  powerful  and  completely 
organized  societies. 

In  the  minds  of  many  employers,  and  of  a  large  part 
of  the  public,  trades-unions  are  identified  with  strikes  as 
their  promoters  and  principal  cause.  Nor  can  there  he 
any  doubt  that  the  accumulated  funds  of  which  they  have 
the  disposal,  and  their  power  over  their  individual  mem- 
bers, do  enable  them  to  carry  on  much  more  extensive  and 
prolonged  strikes  than  could  otherwise  take  place.  The 
capitalist,  having  a  reserve  fund,  is  necessarily  in  a  better 
position  to  treat  for  terms  than  the  individual  laborer,  and 
the  loss  of  a  single  hand  is  of  little  or  no  importance  to  him. 
The  workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  by  combination  and  con- 
tributing to  a  common  fund,  can  often  place  themselves  on 
a  position  of  equality  with,  and  sometimes  of  superiority  to, 
the  capitalist.  Trades-unions  thus  do  possess  and  exercise 
some  control  over  wages  and  all  the  conditions  of  con- 
tracts with  employers,  and  they  have  naturally  exercised 
this  power  in  the  direction  of  raising  wages  and  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  work.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  trades-unionism  tends  to  prevent  strikes  and 
disputes  with  employers,  rather  than  to  make  the  common 
allegation  that  it  foments  them.  The  rules  of  many  unions 
provide  that  no  strike  shall  take  place  until  amicable  nego- 
tiations have  failed,  and  surround  them  with  various  other 
preliminary  conditions.  And  it  was  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence before  the  British  royal  commission  on  trades-unions, 
which  reported  in  1869,  that  there  had  been  fewer  disputes 
with  employers  and  greatest  permanence  in  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  trades  with  the  strongest,  richest,  and  most 
extended  unions.  It  is  true  that  the  diminished  frequency 
of  strikes  through  the  action  of  unions  has  partly  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
obtain  concessions  without  resort  to  a  strike ;  but  it  is 
almost  self-evident  that  responsible  and  intelligent  leaders 
are  less  likely  to  resort  to  rash  and  ill-advised  measures 
than  a  multitude  of  ordinary  laborers ;  and  that  it  is  the 
direct  interest  of  the  paid  officers  of  a  union  not  to  wasto 
its  funds  in  struggles  which  are  likely  to  end  either  in 
defeat  or  in  success  which  may  cripple  the  trade  which  is 
the  ultimate  source  of  those  funds.  Every  member  of  the 
union,  moreover,  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  conservation 
of  funds  to  which  he  looks  for  assistance  in  sickness  and 
when  otherwise  out  of  employment.  Another  impression 
which  prevails  widely  with  respect  to  trades-unions  is,  that 
they  are  generally  adverse  to  piecework,  but  this  is  true 
only  in  a  small  minority  of  trades,  respecting  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  piece- 
work. It  has  been  recently  stated  by  Mr.  Mundella,M.  P., 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  British  exports  are  the  produce  of 
piecework,  and  that  more  piecework  is  done  jn  England, 
the  mother-country  of  trades-unions,  than  in  any  other 
country.  No  assumption,  ho  added,  could  be  more  devoid 
of  foundation  than  that  trades-unions  generally  are  opposed 
to  piecework.  In  some  of  the  largest  industries,  including 
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the  ironworkers,  the  colliers,  the  shipbuilders,  the  printers, 
painters,  and  tailors,  the  slocking  unil  luce  manufacturers, 
the  cotton  and  worsted  trades,  piecework  is  the  established 
Bostons, 

It  is  true  that  some  English  trades-unions  maintain 
unreasonable  and  unjust  restrictions  on  the  admission  of 
workmen  anil  the  modes  of  work,  but  this  is  no  more  than 
iniiv  lie  said  of  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  in  Knghind.  And  when  we  consider 
the  vast  improvement  which  has  already  taken  place  in 
the  rules  and  objects,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice, of  Knulish  trades-unions,  we  may  reasonably  look  for- 
ward to  the  removal  of  all  just  ground  of  complaint  against 
their  organization  and  policy.  Already  the  majority  in 
England  are  normally  occupied  with  objects  the  usefulness 
of  which  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  They  ascertain  the  re- 
quirements for  labor  in  different  localities,  and  distribute 
it  so  as  to  meet  the  demand;  they  assist  emigration  of  sur- 
plus labor;  they  act  as  friendly  and  insurance  societies, 
and  promote  some  of  the  best  objects  of  social  union  by 
means  of  reading,  libraries,  and  other  means  of  intellectual 
improvement.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  speaking  despond- 
ently of  the  present  system  of  production  by  capital  and 
hired  labor,  said  that  "the  conversion  of  existing  busi- 
into  trades-unions  would  be  the  euthanasia  of  trades- 
unionism."  No  such  transformation  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial economy  is,  however,  likely  to  take  place  within  a 
period  for  which  we  can  reasonably  form  anticipations, 
and  meantime  the  past  history  of  trades-unionism  justifies 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  so  transformed  in  comparison  with 
its  earliest  phases  that  not  even  an  euthanasia  need  be 
desired  for  it  by  economists  or  even  capitalists.  (See  LA- 
BOH,  STRIKES,  and  WAGES.)  T.  E.  CI.IFFE  LESLIE. 

Trade  Winds.  Seo  WINDS,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT, 
Pn.  I.).,  LL.D. 

Trndu'cianism  [from  Lat.  tradnx,  a  "vine-layer"], 
as  opposed  to  CREATIONISM,  and  the  doctrine  of  PRE-EXIST- 
EM'i;  (which  see),  the  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  derived 
from  the  souls  of  the  parents,  as  the  body  is  from  their 
bodies.  Tertullian,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  and 
the  Lutheran  Fathers  were  Traducians,  generally  holding 
that  the  parents  are  the  divinely-appointed  means  of  a 
divine  act  of  creation.  Augustine  leans  toward  this  view, 
although  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  it. 

Traer,  p.-v.,  Tama  co.,  la.,  at  the  terminus  of  Burling- 
ton Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  R.  R.,  contains  2  churches, 
2  private  banks,  1  newspaper,  a  handsome  park,  an  exten- 
sive tlouring-mill,  4  hotels,  and  fair-grounds.  It  is  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  region.  P.  about  1200. 

BARNARD  MURPHY,  ED.  "CLIPPER." 
Traetto,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  about  12 
miles  from  Gacta,  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  fertile  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Garigliano.  Near  this  town 
are  striking  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have 
supplied  the  ancient  city  of  Minturtut.  Traetto  was  a 
strongly-fortified  place  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  served 
as  a  retreat  for  Pope  John  VIII.  and  for  various  unfortunate 
princes.  It  has  now  a  small  coasting-trade.  P.  7467. 

Trafalgar',  a  low  promontory  of  the  south-western 
coast  of  Spain,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  36°  10' 
N.,  Ion.  6°  T  W.  Off  its  shores  was  fought,  Oct.  21,  1805, 
the  great  battle  between  the  English  fleet  under  Nelson 
and  the  allied  French-Spanish  fleet  under  Villeneuve.  The 
allied  fleet  was  superior  both  in  number  of  ships  and  of 
guns,  but  was  nevertheless  completely  routed,  19  of  its  34 
large  ships  being  captured  by  the  English. 

Trag'acanth  (see  Gu«),  [Lat.  tragacanthum ;  Fr. 
gmune  adraffattthe ;  Ger.  Trayant ;  It.  (Iraf/antc},  a  gummy 
exudation  from  the  Astragalus  vent*.  The  dried  gum  is 
slightly  translucent,  resembling  horn  in  appearance.  It  is 
hard,  but  difficult  to  pulverize;  has  no  smell,  and  but  very 
little  taste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  absorbs  it, 
swelling  up  and  forming  an  adhesive  paste.  Upon  adding 
an  additional  quantity  of  water  to  this  paste,  a  uniform  mix- 
ture is  formed,  from  which,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  gum  is  gradually  deposited.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Tragacanth  appears  to  consist  of  two  distinct  constituents, 
of  which  only  one  is  soluble  in  water.  This  is  very  similar 
to  gum  arable,  but  differs  from  it  in  a  few  chemical  prop- 
erties. The  insoluble  portion,  which  is  perhaps  identical 
with  bftftHarine  (CgHioOs),  and  is  termed  tragacanthfact  is 
colored  blue  by  iodine,  but  the  coloration  is  probably 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  starch.  The 
analysis  of  tragacanth  gave:  gum,  53.3;  tragacanthine 
and  insoluble  starch,  33.1;  water,  11.1;  the  ash  forming 
2.5  per  c«nt.  Gum-tragacanth  is  used  in  calico-printing, 
and  also  to  some  extent  medicinally.  J.  P.  BATTKRSHALL. 

Tras'edy  [(Jr.  rprtyiaSia],  that  kind  of  drama  which 
represents  a  tragical  situation  or  a  tragical  character.  A 
tragical  situation  occurs  when  two  powers,  over  which  the 


individual  has  no  control,  and  from  which  he  cam 
clash  together  and  crush  him  by  their  conflict.     A  ehai 
becomes  tragical  when  he  mu-t  peri-h  simply  because  he  is 
such  as  he  is,  it  being  undecided  and  undeeidable  how  he 
became  thus. 

The  tragical  situation  is  principally  of  ethical  interest. 
It  is  formed  when  two  dutie-  e,,ntrad'n-t  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  one  cannot  be  t'ultilled  w  ithout  a  violation 
of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  tragedy  of  .Kschylus,  Orestes 
cannot  leave  the  murder  of  his  father  mia\  cngcd  without 
incurring  tho  wrath  of  tic  .an  he  kill  his  mother, 

who  has  slain  his  father,  without  becoming  the  prey  of  the 
Furies.  In  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Antigone  cannot 
leave  the  corpse  of  her  brother  unburicd  without  committing 
a  crime  against  his  manes,  nor  can  she  bury  it  without 
offending  the  authority  of  the  state.  In  both  cases  a  vio 
lation  of  law  takes  place,  and  a  punishment  will  follow. 
But  in  such  situations  of  ethical  conflict  the  character  of 
the  individual,  his  peculiar  natural  disposition  and  psy- 
chological constitution,  is  of  subordinate  consequence. 
With  the  tragical  character,  on  the  contrary,  the  interest 
is  principally  psychological.  If  a  certain  event  takes 
place,  the  individual  falls  into  delusions,  despair,  crime, 
miseries,  death,  simply  in  consequence  of  his  natural  dis- 
position, above  which  he  cannot  rise,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  necessary  laws  of  his  psychological  constitution,  from 
which  ho  cannot  emancipate  himself.  Thus,  Macbeth 
might  have  been  the  glory  of  his  country  if  he  had  not 
met  the  witches,  but,  having  met  them,  he  is  lost.  l.<  ar 
might  have  been  the  happiest  king  in  the  world  if  he  had 
had  no  daughters,  but,  having  got  them,  they  must  kill 
him.  (See  Balzac,  Le  I'ire  Goriot.)  But  in  all  such  cases 
the  interest  is  almost  exclusively  psychological;  nobody 
thinks  whether  Othello  does  wrong  or  right  in  killing  Des- 
demona. 

This  distinction  between  the  tragical  situation  and  the 
tragical  character  constitutes  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tragedy.  The  Greek 
tragedy  always  represents  tragical  situations,  and  its  whole 
repertory  contains  hardly  any  tragical  character  in  the 
above  sense  of  the  word.  Medea  by  Euripides  might  form 
an  exception.  The  modern  tragedy,  on  the  contrary,  rep- 
resents tragical  characters,  and  every  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  modern  times  to  represent  tragical  situations 
in  the  antique  sense  of  the  word,  as  contradictions  between 
duties,  has  failed.  The  classical  tragedy  of  France,  which 
in  this  respect  was  a  true  revival  of  the  ancient  tragedy, 
and  almost  without  exception  sought  the  tragical  effect  in 
the  tragical  situation,  maintained  its  supremacy,  even  in 
its  own  day,  by  the  elevation  of  its  tone  and  the  elegance 
of  its  form,  rather  than  by  any  powerful  representation  of 
the  tragical ;  and  now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  concentrate 
the  attention  on  the  tragical  conflicts  in  Corneillc's  I'iil, 
Racine's  Alhalie,  and  Voltaire's  Zairt,  the  masterpieces  of 
the  school,  without  a  smile.  Of  all  modern  tragedians, 
however,  Shakspeare  is  the  only  one  who  exhausts  the 
above  given  idea  of  the  modern  tragedy  as  a  representation 
of  tragical  characters.  Calderon  made  a  mistake  between 
the  simple  impulses  of  human  nature  and  the  more  or  less 
artificial  excitements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  his 
tragedies  make  an  impression  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  classical  French  tragedies;  there  is  much  to  admire, 
much  which  touches  us,  but  there  is  no  tragedy.  Of  the 
romantic  school,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  in  Germany  and 
Victor  Hugo  in  France  have  written  tragedies  on  the  same 
principle  as  Shakspeare,  but  compared  with  him  Klcist  ii 
small  and  somewhat  artificial;  Hugo  wild,  exaggerated, 
and  rather  hollow.  With  the  other  great  modern  trage- 
dians, Goethe,  Schiller,  and  (Ehlenslagcr,  the  tragical,  al- 
though based  as  it  must  be  on  the  character,  is  not  devel- 
oped, as  with  Shakspeare,  from  the  psychological  constitu- 
tion alone,  but  produced  by  placing  the  character  in  conflu 
with  the  situation.  A  character  of  a  certain  description  is 
placed  in  a  situation  historically  necessary,  which,  on 
count  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  tho  character,  mi 
prove  fatal.  Compositions  of  this  kind  are  neither  pur 
ethical  nor  purely  psychological ;  they  are  historical, 
ing  examples  are  Goethe's  Giiii  roii  BtrHMfT*  "•** 


Mo^rsThulcr's"  ir«tf«./«iM  and  Don   Carlot; 
lager's  Hakon  Jarl  and  Axel  og  I  alkorg. 

CLK»E*S  PETERSES 

Tra'gopan,  a  name  given  to  the  birds  of  the  genus 
ftrSmS,  members  of  the  family  Phasiamd*  and  most 


nearly  related  to  the  genus 


The  male,,  however 


neary  reae      o      e  . 

instead  of  a  comb,  have  a  crest  of  soft  eathers  and  a  p. 


eonTc  spurs.     The  gencral.y-recognue 
number,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the  pine  f( 
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Himalaya  Mountains  and  confluent  and  neighboring 
chains  of  Asia.  They  arc  generally  solitary  in  their  habits, 
dwell  in  the  inmost  "recesses  of  their  native  forests,  and  are 
difficult  of  approach.  They  average  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  poultry,  or  perhaps  are  a  little  larger.  They  fred 
upon  grains,  insects,  worms,  etc.,  and  indeed  resemble  in 
this  and  many  other  respects  the  common  gallinaceous 
birds.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  is  the  remarkable  de- 


ance.  The  horns,  although  rudimentary  in  the  young  as 
well  as  the  females,  are  only  fully  developed  in  the  male 
toward  maturity,  and  the  wattles  are  usually  concealed 
within  the  rami  of  the  jaw  and  by  the  feathers;  "deflec- 
tion and  exposure  of  the  wattle  follows  from  its  arterial 
injection,  being  provided  with  a  retc  mirabilc  whose  ves- 
sels run  chiefly  longitudinal  and  parallel ;  the  occasional 
rich  red  hue  is  a  sanguineous  effect."  The  male  with  these 
"shows  off"  in  several  ways:  (1)  sometimes,  first  crouch- 
ing with  tail  bent  down,  he  moves  his  head  and  neck  with 
vibratory  jerks,  flaps  his  wings,  erects  his  horns,  spreads 
out  apron-like  his  wattles,  and  then  draws  himself  up  to 
his  full  height;  (2)  again,  he  simply  erects  all  his  feathers, 
and  elevates  one  shoulder  without  moving  his  head-dress ; 
(3)  at  other  times,  standing  on  a  perch,  he  tosses  his  head, 
and  displays  horns  and  wattles;  and  (4)  on  still  other  occa- 
sions he  simply  erects  his  horns.  (See  Murie  in  Proe.  Zool. 
Soc.,  land.,  1872,  pp.  730-736,  pi.  60,  61.)  THEO.  GILL. 

Tragul'idse  [from  Tragulus — diminutive  of  rpayos, 
"goat" — the  generic  name  of  the  type],  a  family  of  pla- 
cental  mammals  of  the  order  Ungulata  and  sub-order  Ar- 
tiodactyla,  and  containing  the  smallest  living  representa- 
tives of  the  order.  In  external  appearance  they  are  some- 
what intermediate  between  a  deer  and  hog,  but  are  peculiar 
in  the  arching  of  the  back  behind  and  the  projection  of  the 
buttocks  backward;  the  neck  is  rather  short;  the  head 
slender  and  with  a  pointed  snout;  the  ears  moderate;  no 
horns  are  developed  in  either  sex ;  the  tail  is  moderately 
short;  the  legs  are  slender;  the  feet  provided  with  lateral 
hooflets;  the  teeth  in  the  normal  ruminant  number  (M.  J, 
P.  M.  |,  C.  \,  I.  §X2),  and  form  the  chief  distinctive  fea- 
ture, consisting  of  the  interruption  of  the  incisorial  series 
at  the  symphysis  and  the  enlargement  and  expansion  of 
the  middle  incisors  toward  their  crowns,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  as  tusks  in  the  males ; 
the  stomach  is  tripartite,  the  psalterium  being  incompletely 
developed ;  the  placenta  is  diffuse ;  the  axial  vertebra  has 
a  conical  odontoid  process ;  the  outer  metatarsals  are  de- 
veloped. The  family  is  now  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  is  specially  interesting  as  exhibiting  an  intermediate 
condition  in  the  development  of  the  stomach  and  some 
other  parts  between  the  typical  ruminant  ungulates  and 
the  omnivorous  or  hog-like  forms.  The  type  is  developed 
under  two  extreme  modifications — viz.  (1)  Trngnlui,  in 
which  the  metacarpals  and  metatarsals  are  fused  into  can- 
non-bones, as  in  the  ruminants  generally,  represented  by 
five  species  in  the  East  Indies  and  neighboring  countries ; 
and  (2)  Hycemoschus,  in  which  the  corresponding  bones  are 
distinct,  as  in  the  hogs,  and  of  which  only  a  single  living 
species  (H.  aquaticw)  is  known  from  Western  Africa.  In 
former  geological  periods  the  family  was  much  more  widely 
diffused ;  the  still  existing  genus,  Hycemoschus,  had  mem- 
bers in  Southern  Europe  during  the  Miocene  Tertiary,  and 
other  extinct  genera  were  represented  by  allied  species. 
(See  especially  an  elaborate  monograph  by  A.  Milne- 
Edwards  (Recherche*  anatomiques,  zoologiqnett  et  paleon- 
toloyiqnes  iur  la  Famille  ties  Chevrotains)  in  Ann.  des 
Scienc.  Nat.,  5me  serie,  t.  2.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Trail  Creek,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     P.  1085. 

Trailing    Arbutus.       See    ARBUTUS    and    Km;  i:\ 

REI'ENS. 

Traill,  county  of  Dakota,  recently  formed,  and  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Traill  (CATHARINE  PARR).     See  STRICKLAND  (AGNES). 

Trail!  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lisburn,  Ireland,  Julv  15, 
1793;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  about  1817; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1820  ;  became  parish 
minister  of  Schull,  county  Cork,  1830,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
his  incessant  labors  to  relieve  his  parishioners  during  the 
great  Irish  famine,  dying  of  an  epidemic  fever  in  1847. 
He  had  early  completed  an  excellent  translation  of  the 
Jewish  War  of  Josephus,  published  in  parts  (1846-47), 
with  elaborate  notes  by  Isaac  Taylor,  and  a  remarkable 
series  of  views  of  the  Holy  Land  from  original  sketches  by 
Tipping,  engraved  on  steel  by  a  process  invented  by  Isaac 
Taylor.  New  editions  were  published  1851, 1861,  and  1866, 
and  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1868. 

Traill  (THOMAS  STEWART),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Kirkwall,  Ork- 
ney Islands,  in  1782 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 


g a 
than 


burgh  1801  ;  became  a  physician,  and  was  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  that  university  from  1832  to  his 
death,  July  30,  1862.  He  was  editor  of  the  Sth  cd.  of  the 
Enri/clojtadia  Ilritannicn  (22  vols.,  1853-61),  for  which  ho 
wrote  more  than  400  articles  ;  wrote  for  scientific  period- 
icals, and  was  author  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jnri»j»-iidence 
(2d  ed.  1840;  Philadelphia,  1841)  and  other  works. 

Train  (GKORGR  FRANCIS),  b.  in  Boston  in  1830;  en- 
tered upon  mercantile  business  there,  and  subsequently  in 
Australia;  in  1860  went  to  England,  and  attempted  to  in- 
troduce street  railways  into  Liverpool  and  London,  but 
was  met  by  legal  opposition  ;  subsequently  travelled  exten- 
sively, wrote  considerably,  spoke  much  in  public,  and  de- 
veloped singular  idiosyncrasies.  Among  his  publications 
are  —  An  American  Merchant  in  Europe,  A»ia,  and  Austra- 
lia, and  Young  America  Abroad  (1857),  flpreail-Eatfleivnij 
consisting  of  some  of  his  public  speeches  (ISiU),  Youuy 
America  on  Slavery  (1860),  Union  Speeches  delivered  in 
Kiii/lnnd  (1862),  Downfall  of  England  (1865),  frith  Inde- 
pendency (1865),  Championship  of  Woman  (1868). 

Trai'na,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Traina,  has  an  interesting  old  mon- 
astery, the  first  ever  established  on  the  island.  P.  8270. 

Train  of  Thought.  See  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS,  by 
C.  P.  KRAUTH,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Tra'jan's  Column,  "the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
historical  columns,"  the  masterpiece  of  the  architect  Apol- 
lodorus,  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Trajan  A.  n.  114, 
stands  among  the  remains  of  Trajan's  Forurn  at  Home.  It 
is  a  column  of  white  marble  132  feet  in  height,  around  and 
up  which  runs  a  scroll  of  bas-relief  sculptures  presenting 
continuous  history  of  Trajan's  achievements.  No  less  th 
2500  human  figures  are  delineated,  besides  horses,  fortresses, 
etc.,  the  whole  forming  an  unequalled  record  of  military 
antiquities  and  ancient  costumes.  A  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  formerly  surmounted  it.  A  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Peter  was  placed  upon  it  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  "  Colonne 
Vend&ine"  (see  VENDOME,  COLUMN  OF  THE  PLACE)  is  an 
imitation.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Trajan's  Wall,  in  the  Dobrudscha,  European  Turkey, 
extends  E.  from  the  Danube  at  Chernavodi  to  Kustendji  on 
the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  double,  in  some  places  a  triple,  earth- 
work, on  the  S.  side  of  a  natural  fosse  consisting  of  a  nar- 
row marshy  valley.  It  is  even  now  a  strong  line  of  defence. 
A  railroad  has  been  constructed  along  the  route,  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  open  a  ship-canal  along  the  valley. 

Traja'nus  (MARCUS  ULPIUS),  Roman  emperor  A.D.  98- 
117,  b.  at  Italica,  near  Seville,  Spain,  Sept.  18,  A.  n.  52,  of  » 
family  of  Roman  descent;  was  educated  in  the  camp  of  his 
father,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  Parthian 
and  German  wars  that,  although  not  of  Italian  birth,  he  was 
adopted  by  Nerva  in  97  under  the  general  acclamation  of 
the  people;  in  January  of  the  following  year  he  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  His  reign  is  considered,  next  to  that 
of  Augustus,  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  history  of 
imperial  Rome.  The  Roman  arms  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful. By  two  campaigns  (101-102  and  104-106)  Dacia, 
the  region  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Pruth,  comprising 
the  present  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  was 
conquered  and  made  a  Roman  province.  It  was  the  first 
real  conquest  since  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  the  Roman- 
ization  of  the  country  must  have  been  effected  very  quickly, 
as  Transylvania  is  covered  with  splendid  monuments  of 
the  time  of  Trajan.  By  another  campaign  (114-116) 
Armenia  and  Parthia  were  conquered,  and  Trajan  was  the 
first  and  the  only  Roman  emperor  who  navigated  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  No  less  successful  was  his  internal  government. 
The  vigor  and  probity  of  his  administration  gave  rise  to 
the  phrase  with  which  afterward  a  new  emperor  was  first 
saluted,  Angusto  felicior,  melior  Trajano.  Peculating  gov- 
ernors were  prosecuted,  informers  were  punished,  and  Rome 
saw  once  more  an  honest  administration  of  the  courts  and 
the  finances.  Cities  were  founded,  colonies  settled,  fort- 
resses and  harbors  constructed,  numerous  roads,  canals, 
bridges,  etc.,  were  built  throughout  the  empire.  In  Rome 
the  Forum  Trajani  was  erected,  containing  the  famous  col- 
umn in  its  centre.  Gorgeous  festivals  were  given  to  the 
people,  but  large  sums  were  also  employed  in  the  educa- 
tion of  frceborn  Roman  children.  Libraries,  among  which 
was  the  celebrated  Ulpia  Bibliotheca,  were  founded,  and  the 
Latin  literature  experienced  its  afterbloom  in  Tacitus,  the 
Younger  Pliny,  Juvenal,  etc.  The  tenth  book  of  Pliny's 
letters,  containing  the  correspondence  between  him  nnd  the 
emperor,  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  the  information 
it  contains  not  only  with  respect  to  the  general  character 
of  the  administration,  but  more  especially  with  respect  to 
the  social  position  of  the  Christians.  On  his  return  from 
the  Parthian  campaign,  Trajan  was  taken  sick  at  Pelinus, 
in  Cilicia,  and  d.  there  Aug.  11,  117.  His  ashes  were 
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cataleptic,  and  all  are  associated  with  abnormal  nervous 
conditions  or  perverted  nerve-functions.  Trance  some- 
times  follows  extreme  religious  excitement.  In  some  cases 


brought  in  a  golden  urn  to  Rome  add  deposited  beneath 
the  eiiliiinn  whieli  bears  his  name. 

Tralce',  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Munstcr,  on  the  l-ee,  I  mile  from  its  month,  is  well  built, 
and  has  an  active,  trade  in  grain  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  P.  9701. 

Trail  (HrssKi.i.  TIIAI-IIKH),  M.I).,  b.  at  Vernon,  Ct., 
Aug.  !>,  1*12;  removed  to  Western  N.  Y.  ill  childhood; 
ttudied  medicine;  became  a  physician  in  New  York  City 
I  sin  :  abandoned  soon  afterward  the  use  of  drugs  :  substi- 
tuted the  water-cure  treatment,  opening  an  establishment 
for  that  purpose,  and  founded  in  !*.'>;!  the  "New  York 
llvgci'i  -Therapeutic  College,"  a  medical  school  for  both 
lexes,  Hil>~c<|uently  removed  to  Florence.  N.  .1.  Editor  of 
the  lli/ili-'iinilliii-  /.'•'•>'"<•  and  other  ]ieriodieals.  and  author 
of  nii'merous  treatises  in  advocacy  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  medicine. 

Tramway.  Sec  RAILISOADS,  by  COL.  J.  W.  ADAMS,  C.  E. 
Trance  [Lat.  Irauullun,  "a  dying  state"],  a  state  of 
abeyam-e  of  most  of  the  vital  functions,  resembling  in 
sonic  cases  a  profound  sleep,  in  others  closely  simulating 
actual  death.  Pome  cases  of  so-called  trance  are  clearly 
ci 

eondi 

times  follows  extreme  rcligi 
of  real  or  protended  trance  the  patient  can  speak,  and  even 
address  public  audiences,  the  condition  being  assumed  at 
will.  But  in  the  more  profound  trance  all  sensibility  and 
power  of  motion  is  lost,  and  in  some  no  sign  of  breathing 
or  of  heart-beat  is  apparent.  This  condition  has  been 
known  to  last  for  months  or  even  years.  (See  CATALEPSY, 
CLAIRVOYANCE,  MESMERISM.) 

Tra'ni,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bar!  delle 
Puglie,  on  the  Adriatic,  about  27  miles  N.  W.  of  the  town 
of  liari,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  '  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  castellated  wall,  with  towers  and 
bastions,  and  the  three  principal  gates  were  defended  by 
draw-bridges,  but  few  traces  of  these  fortifications  now  re- 
main. The  port  of  Trani  was  improved  by  the  Normans,  but 
these  works  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  present  construc- 
tions are  of  a  more  recent  date.  This  port  is  well  shel- 
tered except  on  the  N.  W.,  in  which  direction  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  is  turned  ;  much,  however,  has  been  done  at 
diff 
flou 
Eas, 

It  has  the  honor  of  never  having  been  in  subjection  to  a 
feudal  lord,  its  relations  with  its  different  lines  of  sovereigns 
being  always  direct,  and  of  a  character  which  left  its  gov- 
ernment almost  entirely  to  itself.  The  cathedral,  Byzan- 
tine in  its  architecture,  was  begun  in  the  twelfth  and  con- 
secrated in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  tower  is  one  of 
the  boldest  in  Italy.  The  law  school  established  here  by 
Charles  V.  had  a  wide  reputation.  In  1799  the  city  was 
taken,  sacked,  and  burned  by  the  French.  It  is  now  a 
place  of  considerable  industry  and  commerce  ;  about  500 
vessels  enter  the  harbor  annually,  the  exports  being  chiefly 
oil,  wine,  and  fruits,  especially  almonds.  A  very  fine  cal- 
careous building-stone,  known  as  pietra  viva,  and  found 
near  Trani,  is  also  exported  to  some  extent.  The  fisher- 
men of  Trani  are  often  found  plying  their  craft  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  North  Scja.  P.  24,380. 
Tranquebar',  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  the  delta  of  the  Cavery,  in  lat.  41°  17'  N.,  on  a 
small  bay  which  forms  a  good  harbor,  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  defended  by  forts,  and  well  built;  it  is  cooler  and 
more  healthy  than  Madras,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  P.  about  25,000.  The  town,  with  adjacent  district, 


of  the  harbor  is  turned  ;  much,  however,  as  een  one  at 
different  times  to  protect  it  on  this  side,  and  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Italian  mediaeval  commerce  with  the 
East,  Trani  was  a  very  important  centre  of  maritime  trade. 


sold  to  Great  Britain,  which  change,  however,  has  had  no 
marked  influence  on  its  development. 

Transcatica'sia,  the  name  generally  given  to  thai 
part  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  lies  S.  of  the  Caucasian 
Mountains,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
name  has  no  political  signification,  however. 

Transcend  cut 'a  I  [Lat.  trmuceiidere].  In  mathematics, 
a  quantity  is  said  to  be  transcendental  when  it  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  finite  number  of  algebraic  terms — that  is, 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra,  which  are  addition 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  raising  to  powers  ex- 
pressed by  constant  exponents,  and  extraction  of  roots  de- 
noted by  constant  indices.  Transcendental  quantities  are 
of  three  kinds — logarithmic,  exponential,  and  trigono- 
metric. Thus.  l(l+z)  is  a  logarithmic  transcendental 
a*  is  an  exponential  transcendental,  and  sinx  is  a  trigono- 
metric transcendental.  A  transcendental  equation  is  ar 
equation  expressive  of  a  relation  between  transcendenta 


[iiantities.  A  IraiuiceniifHtnl  line  is  a  line  whose  equation 
s  transcendental;  thus,  the  cycloid  is  a  ti.ni- -.  n-leuul 
curve.  W.  li.  l'i,K. 

Transcendental.     Kant  called  "transcendental"  all 

•"^nitions  or  elements  of  cognitions  which  art  not 

lerived  n  ),t,*ti-ri<,ri  by  experience,  but  underlie  ail  • 

rience  as  its  necessary  «  jtriin-i  conditions,  and  which  con- 

;e<(iicntly  transcend  the  whole  sphere  of  experience.  Tran- 

•i-nili-ntal   are   all   those   primary,  original,  and  «  / 
principles  of  knowledge  which,  as  necessary  and  universal 
ruths,  underlie  all  contingent  ami  particular  truths  de- 
rived from  experience;    and    in    this   sense  of   the  word 
'  transcendental  "  is  the  opposite  of  "  empirical." 

Transformations,  in  Chemistry.  Changes  which 
nay  1-c  regarded  as  of  a  chemical  kind,  as  resulting  from 
•hcmical  operations,  are  of  two  ipedMi  one.  which  consists 
ncrcly  of  change  of  state — that  is,  change  from  solid  to 
iquid  or  liquid  to  gaseous  state,  or  the  converse — and  which 
usually  results  merely  from  change  of  temperature,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  bodies  con- 
cerned; and  the  other,  rc.nltinir  al-o  often  from  simple 
change  of  temperature,  hut  which  is  accompanied  by  pro- 
duction of  bodies  differing  profoundly  in  nature,  chemical 
and  physical,  from  the  bodies  started  with.  It  would  be 
well  to  apply  and  to  confine  the  term  tratufonutttom  in  a 
chemical  sense  to  the  latter  alone.  Thus,  the  mere  vapori- 
zation of  water  is  but  a  change  of  state,  while  the  dissocia- 
tion of  steam  into  its  component  gases  by  the  heat  of  incan- 
descence is  a  transformation.  Double  decompositions  are 
always  transformations,  and  crystallization  of  a  salt  from 
water,  when  accompanied  by  condensation  of  the  water  it- 
self into  the  form  of  "  crystal-water,"  is  a  transformation 
also,  both  of  the  salt  and  of  the  water.  Change  of  state  is 
usually  only  change  of  molecular  aggregation  and  arrange- 
ment ;  while  transformations  are  accompanied  by  muta- 
tions in  the  potential  energies  of  the  atoms  inside  the  mole- 
cules. HK.XUY  WURTI. 

Transfu'sion    [Lat.  trnnt,  "over,"  and  fuudtre,  to 

flow"]  of  Blood,  a  surgical  operation  in  which  blood 
from  a  strong  and  healthy  person,  or  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  feeble  or  aniemie 
patient.  It  is  especially  employed  after  severe  puerperal 
haemorrhage,  great  care  being  taken  to  exclude  bubbles  of 
air  or  clots,  cither  of  which  arc  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The 
blood,  cither  defibrinated  or  not,  is  usually  introduced  by 
means  of  a  suitable  syringe.  This  operation,  though  long 
known  and  at  present  recognized  as  a  legitimate  one,  is 
not  as  yet  very  common  ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  es- 
tablished that  in  well-selected  cases,  and  when  performed 
with  proper  skill,  transfusion  is  an  extremely  useful  and 
successful  operation. 

Trans'it  [Lat.  tranrirr,  to  "go  across"],  the  passage 
of  a  planet  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or,  in  a  broader  » 
the  passage  of  any  celestial  body  over  an  arbitrary  point 
of  reference. 

Transit  Imtrument. — An  astronomical  instrument  used 
to  determine  the  time  of  a  star's  passage  over  a  fixed  great 
circle  of  the  heavens,  usually  the  meridian  or  the  prime  ver- 
tical. In  the  latter  case  the  instrument  is  called  a  prime 
vertical  transit.  Roemer  seems  to  have  first  used  a  transit 
instrument  for  the  determination  of  right  ascensions  in 
1675,  and  fourteen  years  after  that  he  uses  it  in  the  meridian 
for  the  determination  of  local  time.  A  very  excellent  form 
of  the  most  modern  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where 
( «'  represents  a  telescope  of  three  inches  aperture  and^forty 
inches  focus,  which  rotates  around  a  horizontal  axis  a  a',  and 
is  composed  of  the  frusta  of  two  similar  cones  firmly  secured 
to  the  hollow  brass  cube  e  e'  at  their  larger  bases.  The  •« 
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is  capable  of  a  slight  lateral  motion  by  means  of  the  s, 
The  telescope  is  made  conical  in  order  to  give  it 
rigidity  of  form  :  it  is  of  brass,  and  may  be  elevated  to  any 
desired  angle  by  means  of  the  two  finding-c.rcle,  «  e  ,  which 
are  six  inches  in  diameter  and  read  to 
setting  is  effected  by  bringing 


of  arc.  The 
h  is  attached 
on  the  small 
nd  the  hori- 
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provided;  by  simply  turning  the  wheel  ID  wf,  tho  two  upright 

bars  r  r'  move  vertically  and  rotate  horizontally  to  accorn- 

FIG.  1. 


FIG.  2. 


plish  this  purpose.  The  light  from  a  lamp  enters  through 
an  aperture  in  one  end  of  the  axis  //  and  strikes  a  diagonal 
reflector,  the  tint  of  the  reflected  light  of  which  is  controlled 
by  the  milled  head  i,  operating  colored  glasses,  and  the  re- 
flector is  so  inclined  as  to  reflect  the  light  downward  into 
the  field  of  view;  this  is  necessary  to  render  visible  a  reti- 
cule of  fine  lines  composed  either  of  the  finest  spider's  web, 
or  ruled  on  glass  and  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass 
aty,  where  they  are  viewed  by  a  diagonal  eyepiece  d.  At 
night  these  lines  are  quite  invisible  without  artificial  illu- 
mination. The  simplest  form  of  this  reticule  of  lines  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  where  s  is  a  star  entering  the  field  between 
two  horizontal  lines.  The 
vertical  line  c  is  supposed 
to  coincide  with  the  plane 
in  which  the  instrument 
rotates :  a  b  d  e  are  four 
additional  lines  symmet- 
rically placed,  and  the 
time  at  which  the  star  « 
is  bisected  by  each  of 
them,  as  at «',  is  noted. 
The  mean  of  these  ob- 
served times  is  more  near- 
ly correct  than  the  time 
obtained  from  the  transit 
across  a  single  wire  c 
would  be.  Five  or  seven 
wires  are  usually  employ- 
ed when  the  times  are  noted  by  eye  and  ear ;  this  number  is 
increased  when  the  times  are  noted  with  a  chronograph. 
The  instrument  figured  has  nineteen  vertical  wires,  and  to 
transit  them  all  requires  for  an  equatorial  star  seventy-two 
seconds.  The  instrument  was  made  by  Buff  A  Berger  of 
Boston,  and  weighs,  complete,  about  200  pounds. 

To  determine  the  local  time,  the  instrument  is  set  up  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  the  meridian  and  accurately  levelled. 
The  transit  of  a  star  which  culminates  near  the  zenith  is 
observed,  which  will  give  the  error  of  the  timepiece  em- 
ployed, set  approximately  to  local  time,  at  least  to  within 
a  few  seconds.  With  this  correction  the  time  of  transit  of 
a  circumpolar  star  is  computed,  and  the  star  is  bisected  by 
the  middle  wire  at  that  instant  by  moving  the  whole  in- 
strument. The  instrument  is  now  sufficiently  near  the 
meridian  to  afford  the  error  of  the  timepiece  employed,  to 
within  a  fraction  of  a  second  by  noting  the  difference  between 
the  observed  and  truetimesof  transitof  a  starneartho  zen- 
ith. We  have  supposed  the  horizontal  axis  to  bo  approxi- 
mately level,  and  that  the  reticule  has  been  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  the  telescope  axis  pass  through  the  middle  wire,  and 
that  the  system  of  wires  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 


To  determine  tho  time  for  astronomical  purposes,  it  is 
usual  to  observe  a  scries  of  stars  at  various  altitudes,  in 
order  to  determine  the  influence  of  inaccurate  adjustments 
upon  the  final  determination  of  the  time.  The  corrections, 
which  are  usually  applied  to  each  star  of  the  series,  may 
be  mentioned :  Firnt.  A  correction  for  the  variation  in  the 
running  of  the  timepiece  employed  during  the  time  of 
making  the  observations.  Second.  A  correction  for  the 
inclination  of  the  horizontal  axis  to  the  horizon.  Third. 
A  correction  for  the  inequality  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
pivots.  Fourth.  A  correction  to  the  mean  of  the  wires  to 
reduce  it  to  the  true  centre  of  the  instrument.  Fifth.  A 
correction  for  the  deviation  of  the  plane  in  winch  the  in- 
strument moves  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  fJUth.  A 
correction  for  the  diurnal  aberration  of  light  and  the  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  observer.  Introducing  these  correc- 
tions, the  probable  error  of  a  time-determination  by  a  skil- 
ful observer  is  usually  not  far  from  four  one-hundredths  of 
a  second. 

The  transit-instrument  rotating  in  a  plane  passing 
through  the  E.  point,  the  zenith,  and  the  W.  point — i.  e. 
tho  prime  vertical — is  used  for  the  determination  of  lati- 
tude by  noting  the  eastern  and  western  transits  of  a  star, 
and  computing  from  these  data,  combined  with  the  star's 
declination,  the  position  of  the  observer's  zenith.  With 
the  Germans  and  Russians  a  form  of  transit-instrument 
having  the  eyepiece  at  one  end  of  the  horizontal  axis  is 
in  favor,  on  account  of  its  greater  convenience.  This  result 
is  accomplished  by  interposing  a  reflecting  prism  in  the  cube 
e  e',  for  instance,  of  Fig.  1. 

Transit  Circle. — It  has  been  usual  until  recently  to  con- 
sider the  mural  circle  as  a  companion  to  the  transit  instru- 
ment in  a  fixed  observatory  :  but  by  attaching  a  large  circle 
to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  transit  instrument,  the  results 
formerly  obtained  by  two  instruments  and  two  observers 
are  now  more  accurately  obtained  by  this  single  instrument, 
called  the  transit  or  meridian  circle;  the  declination  of  a 
star  being  obtained  from  tho  circle  reading,  while  its  right 
ascension  is  obtained  at  tho  same  time  by  observing  ita 
transit. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  transit  circle  of  the  Harvard  College 
Fir..  3. 


Observatory,  built  in  1870  by  Troughton  and  Simms.  The 
telescope  has  an  aperture  of  8|  inches  and  a  focal  length 
of  9  feet  4  inches.  The  telescope  pivots  rest  on  iron  cast- 
ings imbedded  in  the  solid  marble  block  a  a.  Two  circles 
3  feet  in  diameter,  graduated  on  silver  to  five  minutes 
of  arc,  are  attached  to  the  axis,  and  move  with  the  tele- 
scope. Four  microscopes,  k  k  k  /.•,  provided  with  microm- 
eters, read  to  tenths  of  a  second  of  arc  the  distance  of  the 
last  five-minute  division  on  the  circle  beyond  which  the  tele- 
scope has  been  moved  to  bring  a  star  into  the  position  «  of 
Fig.  4  from  the  centre  of  the  microscopes.  The  microscopes 
are  secured  to  a  circular  frame,  which  in  turn  is  attached  to 
the  iron  casting  which  supports  the  bearings  for  the  pivots. 
A  similar  arrangement  exists  with  regard  to  the  circle  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  telescope  from  the  one  shown  in  the  draw- 
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ing.    Counterpoises  at  e  e,  working  upon  the  levers//,  di- 
minieh  the  amount  of  the  friction  of  the  pivots  against  their 
III'M  ring's.   ( i  lass  cafes  cover  both  the  circle's.    For  the  purpose 
of  easily  finding;  an  object,  the  small  finding-circles  ut  j-  wcr 
provided,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  us 


a  long  arm  attached  to  the  axis,  which  describes  the  arc 
imitated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  ».     A  lantern  at  I 

.      _*• u_..i  „     il ^! l_ 


MI  its  system  of  counterpoises,  and  in  the  placing  of  the 
circles  so  near  to  the  floor  that  they  may  be  read  without 
the  inconvenience  of  using  steps.  These  improvements  are 
due  to  the  late  I'rof.  Joseph  Winlock,  as  also  the  using  of 
collimators  having  apertures  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
observing  telescope. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  reticule  of   this  instrument.      It 
Fio.  4. 


consists  of  a  system  of  twenty-five  vortical  lines,  fifteen  of 
which  arc  double  and  arranged  as  shown  in  the  figure.  A 
diagonal  double  line  a  a'  makes  an  angle  of  85°  with 
the  vertical  system.  Fractional  parts  of  a  horizontal  line 
d  d'  extend  far  enough  into  the  field  to  enable  the  observer 
to  bring  the  star  a  between  the  lines  o  a'  and  d  d'  when 
the  star  enters  the  field.  Since  u  a'  would  intersect  d  d' 
at  the  centre  o,  the  star  »  transits  the  line  a  a'  at  some 
point  s'  between  u  and  o,  and  by  noting  the  time  when  the 
star  is  at  s',  it  becomes  a  matter  of  simple  trigonometry  to 
compute  the  vertical  distance  of  »'  from  the  line  d  d',  and 
consequently  from  the  assumed  centre  of  the  field.  The 
reading  of  the  large  graduated  circle  gives  us  the  observed 
zenith  distance  of  this  central  line  d  d'  in  space,  and  we 
are  thus  enabled,  without  any  micromctrical  measure- 
ments, to  obtain  the  exact  observed  altitude  by  adding  to 
the  reading  of  the  circle  the  computed  vertical  distance  a  »' 
with  its  proper  sign.  These  lines  were  ruled  on  glass  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Rogers  (see  RULING-MACHINE),  and  in  the  case  of 
the  double  ones  the  instant  the  star  is  midway  between  the 
two  components  is  noted.  The  vertical  system  is  for  right 
ascensions,  and  the  components  of  a  single  double  line  are 
eight  one-hundredths  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other. 

There  are  several  other  large  instruments  in  the  U.  S. — 
the  one  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  made 
by  Pistor  &  Martin,  of  eight  and  a  half  inches  aperture  and 
twelve  feet  focus ;  the  one  at  the  Dearborn  Observatory,  Chi- 
cago, of  six  French  inches  aperture  and  six  feet  focus,  made 
by  Rcpsold,  and  presented  by  W.  S.Gurmu,  Esq.;  and  the 
Olcott  transit  circle  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany,  of 
eight  inches  aperture  and  ten  feet  focus,  by  Pistor  &  Martin. 
(For  a  full  discussion  of  the  transit-instrument  see  W.  Chau- 
venet,  Manual  of  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy  ;  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  Reports  (1866,  appendix  No.  9;  18G8,  ap- 
pendix No.  10),  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Schott.  For  discussions  of 
transit  circle  see  W.  Chauvenet  (as  above) ;  Ph.  Carl,  Die 
Pi'incipien-  der  astronomiscfien  Instrumentkunde  (Leipsic); 
Description  de  V  Observatoire  attronomigve  Central  de 
I'ulkova,  F.  G.  W.  Struve  (St.  Petersburg,  1845);  tireen- 
if-M-A  Attrowmical  Observations  (vol.  for  1852,  Appendix 
I.;  do.  1867);  Waihiagton  Astronomical  Observations  for 
1865.)  L.  WALDO. 

Tran'sit,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sibley  co.,  Minn.  P.  424,. 
Transit  Circle.  See  TRANSIT. 
Transit  Instrument.  See  TRANSIT. 
Transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  The  word 
"  transit"  is  from  the  Lat.  transittts,  a  "  way,"  or  "  passage 
over."  In  accordance  with  this  etymology,  the  term 
transit  is  applied  to  denote  the  apparent  passage  of  a 
planet  across  the  sun's  disk.  In  order  that  this  should 
take  place,  the  planet  must  be  between  us  and  the  sun, 
and  its  orbit,  consequently,  must  be  within  that  of  the 
earth;  of  all  the  known  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus  are 
alone  those  to  be  found  in  this  category.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  conditions  under 
which  such  a  transit  can  occur;  then  the  intervals  after 
which  transits  recur;  and  afterward  the  principal  use  to 
which  the  observations  of  such  transits  and  their  results 
are  applied. 

Conditions. — As  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  other 
planets  are  inclined  to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit  (the  ecliptic), 
a  planet  at  the  time  of  its  transit  must  not  only  bo  nearly 
in  the  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  as  is  repre- 


scnted to  be  true  of  Venus  in  Kig.  1 ;  i'.  r.  the  planet  munt 
not  merely  be  in  inferior  conjunction  with  tin-  sun,  or  near  to 
that,  but  also  at  th<-  .-in- 
sufficiently near  to  one  of  the 
points  »!'  ihtiT.-cctinii  i,f  its 
oil.ii  with  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  (the  ecliptic) — 
t.  '-.  one  of  the  ttoitr*  of  that 
orbit,  such  as  is  repri- 
nt N  in  Kig.  L';  and  which, 
the  motion  of  the  planet  I"  in/ 
in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  is  the  nnmitiin<f 
node;  that  is,  the  node  at 
which  the  planet  passes  to 
the  north  of  the  ecliptic.  The 
opposite  point  to  this  is  the 
descending  node,  at  which  the 
planet  passes  to  the  i<>ulh  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  figure  rep- 
resents very  nearly  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  of  the 
transitof  Venus  in  1874.  And 
it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that 
if  the  conjunction  with  the  sun 
had  happened  somewhat  later,  the  apparent  position  of  the 
planet  would  have  been  too  far  from  the  sun's  centre  to 
Fio.  2. 
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have  made  it  appear  on  the  sun's  disk  at  all ;  the  apparent 
position  on  the  sun's  disk  being  but  slightly  modified  by 
the  position  of  the  observer  on  the  earth's  surface,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter. 

Venus  is  near  to  her  ascending  node  in  that  part  of  her 
orbit  in  which  the  line  drawn  from  the  sun  (the  radim 
vector)  lies  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  that 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  early  in  December;  and 
the  like  will  be  true  for  many  centuries  to  come.  The 
direction  of  the  opposite  descending  node  is  that  of  the 
earth  early  in  June.  Hence,  transits  of  Venus,  when  they 
happen  at  all,  must  for  many  centuries  to  come  occur  only 
in  December  or  in  June. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  inferior  conjunction,  the  distance 
of  Venus  from  the  node  in  question  be  greater  than  about 
If  degrees,  the  planet  will  fail  to  be  projected  on  the  disk 
of  the  sun ;  and  there  will  be  no  transit  observed.  It  will 
be  observed  that  while  Venus,  moving  around  the  sun  more 
rapidly  (in  the  direction  W  E,  as  marked  in  the  figure), 
passes  by  the  earth  at  the  inferior  conjunction,  that  same 
general  direction  of  the  planet  carried  around  will  be  that 
of  W'  E'  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  orbit;  but  the  motion 
from  W  toward  E  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  projected  on 
the  face  of  the  sun,  or  on  the  heavens  beyond,  will  appear 
to  take  place  in  the  direction  E'  W' ;  i.  e.  from  E.  toward 
W.,  or  be  retrograde  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  Fig.  2. 
Circumstances  which  regulate  the  recurrence  of  Trauitln. — 
These  may  be  illustrated  by  the  coincidences,  direction,  etc., 
of  the  minute-hand  and  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock.  The  v 
cities  being  as  12  : 1,  the  minute-hand  traverses  the  angul 
space  due  to  12  divisions  of  the  dial-plate  while  the  hour-band 
traverses  but  1 ;  the  minute-hand  in  traversing  these  12 

sions  thus  gammy  upon 
the  hour-hand  11  division! 
out  of  the  12.  Now  at  1 
o'clock  the  hour-hand  i> 
in  advance  of  the  minute- 
hand  the  space  from  12  to 
1,  which  can  be  traversed 
by  tbe  minute-hand  in  5 
minutes.  If,  then,  thi«  5- 
minute  space  be  divided 
into  11  equal  part«,  we 
shall  have  the  space  due 
/fths  of  a  minute  for  one 
of  those  parts ;  and  adding 
this  portion  to  the  5-min- 

, ute  portion  from  12  to  1, 

we  shall  have  what  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the  minute- 
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hand  in  5^  minutes,  which  it  will  then  have  completely 
accomplished  at  5^  minutes  after  1.  Meanwhile,  the 
hour-hand  will  have  accomplished  only  the  one  portion  due 
to  ^jths  of  a  minute;  i.  e.  the  j^th  part  of  the  5-minuto 
portion,  or  ^th  of  the  o^jth  portion  due  to  the  minute-hand. 
which  revolves  12  times  as  fast.  The  two  hands  will  thus 
be  brought  into  conjunction  at  5^  minutes  after  1  o'clock, 
as  they  were  at  12  o'clock.  The  time  of  the  next  conjunc- 
tion— Viz.  that  after  2  o'clock — will  be  found  by  dividing 
the  10-iiiiiinte  space  from  12  to  2  by  11,  as  in  the  former 
instance;  and  we  shall  find,  adding,  as  before,  that  this 
second  conjunction  will  take  place  at  lO^J  minutes  after 
2  o'clock,  etc.  The  successive  conjunctions,  then,  will  take 
place  as  follows : 

Ih.    5 Am. 


Fin.  5. 


After  12  o'clock,  then,  when  the  minute-hand  and  the 
hour-hand  are  in  line,  it  appears  that  there  will  be  a  scries 
of  11  conjunctions  of  the  minute-hand  and  the  hour-hand  ; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  series  the  minute-hand  and  the 
hour-hand  will  again  be  brought  into  conjunction  at  the 
12  o'clock  hour-mark.  At  all  the  other  conjunctions  the 
places  of  meeting  will  be  notoriously  different  from  the 
exact  hour-marks,. 

Next  suppose  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  hour-hand  to  be 
somewhat,  though  a  very 
little,  too  slow.  Then  the 
minute-hand  will  overtake 
the  hour-hand  at  the  llth 
conjunction  (at  a  point  such 
as  M  in  Fig.  4),  a  little  be- 
fore 12  o'clock.  Or,  if  be- 
sides, the  two  hands  had 
at  first  been  set  together 
a  little  Irynnd  12,  but  at 
a  lens  distance  than  that 
from  M  to  12,  as  at  Q  in 
Fig.  5.  then,  with  the  same 
somewhat  slow  rate  of  the 
hour-hand  already  sup- 
posed, the  point  of  meet- 
ing at  the  llth  conjunction  after  starting  from  Q  will  be  at 
M',  as  much  behind  Q  as  was  M  behind  12  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  case. 

Now  if  withal  the  min- 
ute-hand were  broken  off 
so  as  to  render  it  shorter 
than  the  hour-hand,  and  a 
small  ball  attached  at  the 
extremity  of  the  one,  and 
another  small  ball  at  the 
extremity  of  the  other,  the 
ball  at  the  extremity  of 
the  short  arm  circulating 
more  rapidly  than  the 
other,  and  both  around  a 
larger  ball  in  the  middle 
of  the  dial-plate  (fastened, 
if  we  please,  to  one  of  the 
arbors),  we  should  then 
have  a  somewhat  adequate  representation  of  the  case  of 
Venus  and  the  earth  in  their  motion  around  the  sun ;  and 
this  yet  more  perfectly  if 
we  besides  suppose  the 
arbor  of  the  shortened 
minute-hand  to  be  some- 
what bent,  so  that  in  turn- 
ing the  minute-hand  would 
be  carried  in  front  of  the 
face  with  an  inclination 
outward  in  passing  from 
12  to  6,  and,  going  through 
a  long  opening  in  the  dial- 
plate,  pass  behind  the  dial- 
plate  from  6  to  12,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  6.  The 
lino  from  12  to  6  will  rep- 
resent the  lino  of  the  nodes 
of  Venus,  the  ascending 
node  being  in  the  direction  of  12,  and  the  descending  node 
in  the  direction  of  6.  Then,  the  hands  being,  as  before 
supposed,  set  in  conjunction  in  the  direction  of  Q,  and  the 
motion  of  the  hour-hand  being,  as  supposed,  a  little  too 


slow,  the  combination  of  results  will  be  that  the  shortened 
minute-band,  passing  always  in  front  of  the  dial-plate 
from  12  to  fi,  and  behind  it  from  6  to  12,  will,  after  a  n,,,i- 
pletf.  series  of  11  conjunctions,  be  brought  into  line  with 
the  hour-hand  not  quite  in  the  direction  of  Q,  but  that  of 
M',  a  little  to  the  other  side  of  12,  in  consequence  of  the 
somewhat  too  slow  motion  of  the  hour-hand. 

Now,  as  appears  from  the  table  of  times  of  conjunctions 
of  the  minute-hand  and  hour-hand,  as  heretofore  stated,  the 
minute-hand,  though  originally  set  in  conjunction  with  the 
hour-hand  at  12  o'clock,  is  not  found  in  conjunction  again 
until  Ih.  o^m.,  so  the  minute-hand  will  then  have  completed 
an  entire  revolution,  and  the  space  due  to  5^m.  more  than 
that.  This  happened  with  the  hour-hand  going  twelve 
times  as  slow  as  the  minute-hand.  But  if  the  hour-hiuid 
had  moved  much  faster,  the  conjunction  in  the  series  would 
have  been  later.  And  if  the  velocity  of  the  hour-hand  had 
been  one-half  that  of  the  minute-hand,  then  when  the 
minute-hand  had  completed  its  circuit,  the  hour-hand 
would  be  found  pointing  halfway  around  at  6.  And  when 
the  minute-hand  had  completed  two  circuits,  the  hour-hand 
would  just  have  completed  one;  and  thus  the  hands  be 
found  in  conjunction  again  at  12.  But  if  the  minutc-hund 
had  moved  even  somewhat  faster  than  was  just  now  sup- 
posed, the  next  conjunction  (the  first  in  the  series)  would 
not  occur  until  the  minute-hand  had  more  than  completed 
two  revolutions,  and  the  hour-hand  more  than  one.  And 
we  should  then  have  the  analogy  of  the  motions  of  Venus 
and  the  earth  well  represented,  even  in  that  respect.  For 
Venus,  having  been  in  inferior  conjunction  with  the  earth, 
is  not  found  in  inferior  conjunction  again  until  she  has  all 
but  completed  two  revolutions  around  the  sun,  while  the 
earth  in  the  same  time  has  gone  once  around  the  sun,  and 
nearly  three-fifths  of  a  revolution  more :  i.  e.  1.6  an  entire 
revolution,  which  of  course  will  occupy  1.6  3'ears.  The 
series  of  conjunctions  will  consequently  take  place  as  fol- 
lows : 

Earth's  Distance  beyond 

revolutions.  first  position. 

1st 1.6—  0.6  — 

2d : 3.2—  0.2  — 

3d 4.8—  0.8  — 

4th 6.4—  0.4  — 

5th 8.0—  0.0  — 

It  appears,  then,  that  five  conjunctions  will  take  place 
within  very  nearly  eight  years,  and  that  at  the  expiration 
of  very  nearly  eight  years  the  5th  conjunction  will  occur 
in  a  direction  a  very  little  short  of  that  from  which  the 
motions  in  question  were  reckoned;  but  that  at  all  the 
other  intermediate  conjunctions  the  direction  of  the  "con- 
junction line"  will  be  very  different  from  that.  So  that 
if  we  begin  with  an  inferior  conjunction  like  that  in  Dec., 
1874,  at  a  position  like  that  of  Q  in  Fig.  5,  a  little  beyond 
the  line  of  the  nodes  12  ...  6  (in  the  figure),  and  when,  as  in 
Fig.  2,  the  conjunction  was  sufficiently  near  to  the  ascend- 
ing node  to  have  a  transit,  then  within  the  period  of  all 
but  eight  years  next  succeeding  there  will  be  four  other 
conjunctions,  but  every  one  of  them  far  from  the  line  of 
the  nodes;  as  appears  from  the  table  positions  here  given. 
But  at  the  5th  conjunction,  at  the  end  of  very  nearlv  ri'/ht 
years,  the  direction  will  be  like  that  of  M'  in  Fig.  5,  a 
little  behind  that  of  Q  in  position,  and  short  of  node,  but 
still  near  enough  for  a  transit  in  Dec.,  1882,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  2  bis  (M'  itself  being  withal  a  little  nearer  to  the 
line  of  the  nodes,  because  that  line  is  found  farther  back 
after  eight  years). 

The  like  results  will  obtain  during  the  next  period  of 
eight  years ;  but  the  "conjunction-line"  being  at  the  out- 
set in  the  direction  of  M'  instead  of  that  of  Q,  the  5th 
conjunction  after  the  second  period  of  eight  years  will  hike 
place  etill  farther  back  than  M' — too  far  back,  indeed,  for 
a  transit,  Venus  passing  below  the  sun.  After  nnother 
period  of  eight  years  the  "conjunction-line"  will  be  still 
farther  behind  the  node,  and  differing  still  more  from  those 
of  a  transit. 

Thus,  then,  it  will  not  be  until  after  many  periods  of 
eight  years  each,  that  the  "conjunction-line"  will  have  re- 
ceded to  the  direction  like  that  of  6  in  Fig.  5,  which  rep- 
resents that  of  the  opposite  (descending)  node,  the  direc- 
tion of  Venus  and  the  earth  from  the  centre  being  that 
which  the  earth  has  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year — 
viz.  in  June;  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  time,  there 
will  ordinarily  be  two  transits,  eight  years  asunder,  in 
June  instead  of  December;  as  must  indeed  be  the  case  for 
a  very  long  time  to  come. 

Pursuing,  however,  the  successive  series  of  changes,  we 
shall  find  that  after  another  very  long  period  the  "con- 
junction-line" will  have  gone  backward  until  it  arrives 
very  nearly  in  the  original  direction  of  Q ;  and  after  that 
will  recur  two  December  transits,  eight  years  asunder,  as 
before.  Now,  the  whole  period  from  the  leaving  of  Q  to 
the  return,  or  rather  very  near  to  it,  is  243  years;  and  the 
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same  is  true  for  the-  entire  period  from  one  Juno  transit  to 
a  similar  one  again.  Thus,  from  16:il  to  1x7-1  is  24S  years, 
and  so  from  17111  to  LMMH  is  21:;  years  also.  Hence,  it 
might  seem  that  from  a  Dei-ember  transit  to  a  similar  one 
in  '.I inie  I  but  at  the  opposite  node)  the  period  ought  to  be 
the  half  of  2  t:!  years;  and  from  a  June  transit  to  a  similar 
one  in  December,  the  other  half.  Vet  the  interval  from  a 
December  transit  to  a  similar  one  in  June  is  several  yearn 
longer  than  the  other.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
unequal  angular  motion  of  both  Venus  anil  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  the  respective  eccentricities  of  their  orbits, 
that  of  the  earth  bring  proportionally  far  greater  than  that 
of  Venus.  Now,  when  the  relative  motion  of  the  earth  is 
the  most  rapid,  the  point  M  (at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
Venus  in  the  conjunction-lino)  will  be  farther  back,  and 
so  the  spaces  like  (i  M  in  Fig.  5  will  be  wider  in  the  in- 
terval short  of  the  eight  years  to  which  Q  M  is  due;  and 
if  that  most  rapid  motion  took  place  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion 12  (in  the  tigure),  the  spaces  such  as  Q  M  would  be- 
come narrower  and  narrower,  to  be  smallest  of  all  about 
the  direction  of  6.  And  then,  the  arrangement  being 
nearly  symmetrical,  the  spaces  in  an  inverse  order  would 
become  wider  and  wider,  to  be  restored  to  their  original 
dimensions  in  the  region  of  12.  Hence,  the  recess  of  the 
"conjunction-line"  would  not  indeed  bo  uniform,  but  the 
time  occupied  by  the  changes  from  12  to  6  be,  after  all, 
very  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  changes  in  reverse 
order,  from  6  to  12.  Yet,  as  heretofore  stated,  the  interval 
from  the  December  to  the  June  transits  is  veritably  several 
years  longer  than  the  other.  This  finally  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  line  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
intervals  already  described'  is  not  that  of  the  nodes,  repre- 
sented by  12  ..  6  in  Fig.  5,  but  approximating  the  direc- 
tion to  D  J  in  Fig.  6;  the  spaces  heretofore  described,  but 
near  D,  and  indeed  from  I)  to  12,  being  the  wide  ones, 
while  those  near  J  are  the  narrow  ones ;  and.  indeed,  more 
of  them.  So  there  will  be  more  periods  of  nearly  eight 
years  included  in  the  interval  from  12  to  6  than  in  that 
from  6  to  12 — i.  e.  a  considerably  longer  interval  -in  all 
from  a  December  transit  to  a  similar  one  in  June  than 
that  from  a  June  transit  to  a  similar  one  in  December. 
Accordingly,  we  have — 

From  Dec.,  1G31,  to  June,  17fil,  1294  years, 
"     Dec.,  1639,  to  June,  1769,  also  12BJ  years ; 

but  from  June,  176],  to  Dec.,  1874,  only  1134  years, 
"     June,  1769,  to  Dec.,  1882,  also  1134  years; 

but  from  Dec.,  1874,  to. Tune,  2004, 1294  years, 

"     Dec.,  1882,  to  June,  2012,  also  1294  years. 

The  respective  differences  are  sixteen  years  each,  equal  to 
the  sum  of  two  eight-year  periods.  Reckoning  from  the 
last  of  one  pair  of  transits  to  the  first  of  the  next  pair,  we 
have— from  June,  1759,  to  Dec.,  1874, 105i  years ;  but  from 
Dec.,  1882,  to  June,  2004, 121 J  years.  The  year  1882  being 
near  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this  whole  pe- 
riod of  121i  years,  if  one  may  so  say,  bridges  over  the  en- 
tire twentieth  century,  leaving  it  without  a  transit. 

Application  of  the  Results  of  Transit  Obtertationt.—'H 
is  notorious  that  transit  observations  have  for  their  objccl 
the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  sun's  horizonta 
parallax,  and  hence  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun, 
and  from  that  the  respective  distances  from  the  sun  of  all 
the  other  planets.  The  relative  distances  of  the  planets  car 
be,  and  have  been,  accurately  determined  by  Kepler's  third 
law — viz.  that  as  are  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times,  so 
are  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances.  Hence,  if  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  be  taken  as  1 — i'.  e.  made 
use  of  as  the  measuring  unit — and  the  periodic  times  bo  als< 
measured  in  units  respectively  of  the  earth's  time — viz.  1 
year — we  shall  have  (since  I2  and  I3  are  respectively  =  to  1 ) 

1  :  (planet' a  periodic  d'nie)'  : :  1  :  (planet's  distance)', 
hence,  numerical  value  of  (rft»f.)3  =  (period,  lime)*; 

or,  dist.  =  V of  (period.  «i»i«)J (1) 

This  result  will  be  very  slightly  modified  when  the  relative 
masses  are  determined,  and  thnt  will  require  the  determina 
tion  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun  in  fame  terrestria 
measure.  For  this  we  need  the  sun's  (equatorial)  horizon 
tal  parallax  (see  PARALLAX);  and  this  is  what  the  obser 
vat  ions  of  the  transits  of  \'enus  are  fitted  very  accurate!} 
to  determine. 

For  EC  in  Fig.  7  representing  a  chord  of  the  terrestria 
spheroid,  and  V  the  position  of  Venus  projected  on  th 
sun's  disk  at »  as  seen  from  E,  and  at  P,  as  seen  from  C 
we  have 

P  V  :  E  V  : :  ttti.  of  angle  at  E :  sin.  of  angle  at  P, 
or,  angles  being  very  small, 

P  V  :  E  V  : :  angle  E  :  angle  P ; 
that  is,  very  accurately, 

72i:274  ::  angle  E  :  angle  P; 


10  relative  distances  P  K  and  P  V  being  determined  by 
.  1 1 ) :  and  hence  also  their  difference.     And  from  thU 
ist  proportion,  wo  have — 

ngle  at  P  (subtended  by  E  C)  =  ~v .  anyle  at  E  (subtended 


y  i'  V), 
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r  the  tolnr  pnrallnx  due  to  E  0  =  - -••-    the 

t<  of  Venus  on  the  sun's  disk  (as  measured  from  E),  when 
lie  planet  is  respectively  observed  (at  the  same  time)  from 
',  and  from  C  .  .  .  (2). 

The  transit  observations  should  therefore  determine  such 

isplacement.     For  this  purpose  three  methods  are  in  use. 
1.    Tin-  "Hii-Kt"  Mith'i-l.     Tin-  cni,.-ists,  i,,  cffeet,  in  de- 
crmiuing  micrometrically  the  "/./,M,  •  ni  •'•-<•  '«•  >•,  in  seconds 
Fio.  7. 


FIG.  8. 


of  arc,  of  Venus  from  the  sun's  centre,  and  also  the  direc- 
tion of  that  distance  as  seen  from  the  one  station  (E),  and 
also  as  seen  from  the  other  station  (C);  and  hence  deduc- 
ing the  displacement  P  r. 

2.  The  Method  of  M.  IMisl,;  styled  the  Detitlean 
Method.— This,  in  effect,  consists  in  determining  when,  as 
seen  from  the  observatory  0  (Fig.  8),  Venus  appears  at 

the  edge  of  the  sun's 
disk,  and  then,  the  rela- 
tive motions  being  all 
known,  determining 
when  the  like  projection 
would  take  place  on  the 
Bun's  edge  as  seen  from 
C,  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  The  difference 
between  these  two  times 
will  enable  us  to  com- 
pute accurately  the  arc 
V  T  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Venus  in  the 
interval.  And  as  the 
apparent  motion  of  the 
planet  is  quite  slow  (the 
transit  occupying  sev- 
eral hours),  the  arc  V  T 
will  thus  be  measured, 
as  it  were,  by  a  screw 
of  slow  motion,  and  be 
sharply  determined.  And  V  T  itself  measures  the  paral- 
loctic  angle  subtended  by  0  C  at  !?.  All  this  requires  not 
only  that  the  local  time  be  rery  mtauratdy  known,  but 
the  difference  between  that  time  and  time  at  a  first  mcrr 
ian,  or  the  longitude  of  0  must  be  accurately  determined. 
3.  The  Method  of  Dr.  Edmund  Hnlley,  known  a,  . th 
Halleian  Method.— In  the  application  of  this  method  I 
time  of  the  immersion  of  Venus  at  I  as  seen  from  A 
9)  is  carefully  noted,  and  also  the  time  of  emersion  »t  K. 
FIO.  9. 
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FIG.  10. 


measuring  I  E,  allowance  being  made  for  the  change  of 
position  of  the  observer  by  the  earth's  rotation  during  the 
interval.  In  the  same  way  may  be  ascertained  if  the  whole 
duration,  in  manner  as  before,  be  found  for  the  station 
B.  Then  the  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  being  accurately 
ascertained,  and  I  E  and  i  e  known,  the  measures  of  the 
ares  of  which  I  E  and  i  e  are  respectively  the  chords,  can  be 
ascertained,  and  hence  i'  E'  the  difference  of  versed  sines, 
an  the  scale  of  the  aim's  semi-diameter  ;  and  from  this  dis- 
placement in  the  direction  i'  E'  the  angle  of  solar  parallax 
due  to  A  B,  as  in  the  direct  method. 

The  various  positions  in  question  in  these  several 
methods  may  be  recorded  by  the  photograph,  and  were 
so  recorded  in  1874. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  history  of 
observations  such  as  those  here  described  nor  that  of 
the  curious  phenomena  connected  with  them ;  but  the 
learned  world  have  recently  become  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  their  obligations  to  the  young  English  as- 
tronomer, Jeremiah  Horrocks,  for  his  invaluable  observa- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  Venus  on  the  sun's  disk  in  Dec., 
1839  (N.  8.).  The  succeeding  transits  of  1761,  1769,  and 
1874  have  all  been  observed  with  increasing  care  and  ac- 
curacy. M.  Encke,  from  a  careful  discussion  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  transits  of  1761  and  1769,  concluded  the 
value  of  the  sun's  (equatorial)  horizontal  parallax  to  be 
8.5776".  A  rediseussion  of  the  same  observations  rather 
seems  to  indicate  a  greater  value.  The  same  is  also  shown 
by  the  results  of  various  other  methods;  one  of  which  seems 
to  require  a  passing  notice  even  here. 

In  Fig.  10  the  angle  at  S  is  the  displacement  in  the  ap- 
parent direction  of  a  star,  due  to  the  motion  of  the  eye  of 
the  observer  combined  with  the 
motion  of  light — a  purely  optical 
phenomenon.  As  the  displacement 
takes  place  in  opposite  directions 
at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
observed  positions  of  the  star  at 
those  seasons  will  indicate  twice 
the  displacement  in  question — 
twice  the  value  of  the  annual  aber- 
ration of  light.  Then  in  the  tri- 
angle in  the  figure,  the  side  V  will 
represent  the  velocity  of  light,  and 
v  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  orbi- 
tal motion.  Now,  the  value  of  V, 
as  ascertained  by  experiment,  was 
found  to  be  about  ^th  less  than 
that  previously  admitted.  The  side 
V  being  thus  ^yth  less,  and  the  an- 
gle S  being  unaltered,  r  v'  must  be 
reduced  ^ijth,  the  ratio  of  v  to  V 
being  preserved.  But  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  being  re- 
duced ^jjth,  that  implies  (or  rather 
means)  that  the  space  traversed  in 
the  orbit  in  1  second  is  reduced 
^Ijth.  And  every  space  due  to  1 
second  of  time  being  thus  reduced 
-g^th  of  itself,  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  orbit  must  also  be  reduced  ^,th 
of  itself,  and  therefore,  finally,  the 
mean  distance  from  the  central 
body,  the  sun.  But  the  parallax 
is  inversely  as  the  distance;  and  so,  as  the  result  of  several 
methods,  the  parallax  was  found  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb 
to  be  very  nearly  8.85".  The  earth's  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  corresponding  to  this  is  about  92,000,000  miles. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  discrepancy  and  correction 
here  noticed — much  to  the  supposed  disparagement  of  as- 
tronomical science.  But  with  a  radius  of  200  miles,  1 
second  of  a  circle's  circumference  would  be  5.119  feet,  and 
J  of  a  second  be  1.706  feet,  or  not  quite  1  foot  8J  inches. 
How  accurate  the  trigonometrical  survey  which  would  de- 
termine a  position  within  1  foot  8£  inches  by  means  of  an 
observation  taken  at  the  distance  of  206  miles !  And  yet 
this  well  represents  the  error  in  the  determining  the  solar 
parallax  as  it  was  at  first  concluded.  How  very  accurate 
the  science  which  could  discover  and  correct  such  an  error 
as  that! 

The  transits  of  Mercury  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  those  of  Venus,  but  are  of  far  less  interest,  as  they 
cannot  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  Mercury  being  too 
distant  from  us,  even  at  the  inferior  conjunction.  During 
a  transit  of  an  inferior  planet  the  position  of  that  planet  is 
affected  by  parallax,  and  so  also  is  that  of  the  sun ;  so  that 
the  displacement  on  the  solar  disk  is  due  to  the  difference. 
of  the  parallaxes.  But  if  the  apparent  distance  of  a  planet 
from  a  more  remote  body,  such  as  has  no  sensible  diurnal 
parallax,  be  measured — (i.  e.  the  distance  from  a  fixed  star 
when  the  planet  is  very  near  to  it),  the  whole  parallax  of 


the  planet  will  be  efficient.  By  such  a  comparison  the 
parallax  of  Venus,  as  well  as  that  of  Mars,  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  thence  that  of  the  sun.  S.  ALKXAXIIKH. 

Tran'sitville,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co., 
Ind.,  on  Toledo  Wabash  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  P.  205. 

Translcitha'nia  is  the  common  name  for  that  part 
of  the  Austro- Hungarian  monarchy  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  river  Leitha,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube.  It  comprises 
Hungary  proper,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia,  or 
the  Hungarian  crown-lands. 

Transmigra'tion  [Lat.  tram,  "across," and  mlyrare, 
to  "  migrate  "J,  the  doctrine  of  the  repeated  existence  of  the 
soul  in  different  forms  of  matter,  its  form  in  each  successive 
existence  being  determined  by  its  merits  and  demerits  in 
the  preceding  ones.  The  most  striking  fact  in  connection 
with  this  doctrine  is  its  wide  prevalence,  its  profound  and 
permanent  hold  on  certain  great  nations,  its  constant  re- 
appearance in  more  or  less  pronounced  forms  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  whoso 
contrasted  splendors  and  horrors  awaken  astonishment  more 
and  more  with  each  step  in  the  progressive  decipherment 
of  its  mysterious  record,  seems  largely  to  have  grown  out 
of  this  faith.  The  swarming  millions  of  India  also,  through 
the  chief  periods  of  their  history,  have  lain  under  its  spell, 
suffered  their  lives,  wrought  their  great  works  of  govern- 
ment, architecture,  philosophy,  and  poetry,  meditated,  as- 
pired, and  exhaled  their  souls.  Ruder  forms  of  it  are  re- 
ported among  innumerable  barbaric  tribes.  It  played  an 
important  part  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  has  often  cropped  out  in  the 
works  of  later  theologians.  Men  of  the  profoundest  meta- 
physical genius,  like  Scotus  Erigena  and  Leibnitz,  have 
affirmed  it,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  logical  or  scientific 
basis.  And  even  amidst  the  predominance  of  skeptical  and 
materialistic  influences  in  Europe  and  America  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  constantly  meet  individuals  with  independent 
minds  who  earnestly  believe  the  alluring  dogma;  for  to  a 
large  and  varied  class  of  minds  the  doctrine  has  a  tran- 
scendent attraction  as  well  as  a  manifold  plausibility. 

Another  striking  fact  connected  with  this  subject  is,  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  native  and  ineradicable  growth  of  the  Ori- 
ental world,  but  appears  in  the  Western  world  in  scattered 
instances,  and  rather  as  an  exotic  form  of  thought.  The 
pantheistic  tendency  which  possessed  and  overwhelmed  the 
Brahmanic  mind,  shaping  and  tinging  all  its  views,  oprned 
the  whole  range  of  sentient  existences  to  an  indiscriminate 
sympathy,  and  made  the  idea  of  transmigration  natural, 
anil  more  pleasing  than  repugnant.  Furthermore,  the 
Brahmanic  thinkers  and  sages  are  a  distinct  class  of  men 
whose  whole  lives  are  absorbed  in  introspective  reveries 
and  metaphysical  broodings  calculated  to  stimulate  the  im- 
agination and  arouse  to  the  keenest  consciousness  all  the 
latent  marvels  and  possibilities  of  human  experience,  thus 
furnishing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  exactly  such  a 
belief  as  that  of  transmigration — an  endless  series  of  ever- 
varying  adventures  for  the  imperishable  soul.  And  the 
vast  swarms  of  the  common  people  in  the  East  are  the  pas- 
sive followers  of  this  high  caste  of  thinkers,  abjectly  ac- 
cepting what  they  teach.  Accordingly,  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  has  held  the  entire  mind,  sen- 
timent, and  civilization  of  the  East  through  every  period 
of  its  history  as  with  an  irrevocable  spell.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  Western  world  the  characteristic  tendencies  are  all 
different.  Pantheistic  theories  are  rarely  held,  and  the 
dreams  and  emotions  which  those  theories  are  fitted  to  feed 
are  foreign  and  repulsive.  An  impassable  barrier  is  imag- 
ined separating  humanity  from  every  other  form  of  being. 
Speculative  reason,  imagination,  and  affection  are  chiefly 
employed  in  scientific  studies  and  social  pursuits,  or  per- 
sonal schemes  external  rather  than  internal.  This  absorp- 
tion in  material  things  and  evanescent  affairs  engenders  in 
the  spirit  an  arid  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  denial,  in  which 
no  efflorescence  of  poetic  and  mystic  faiths  can  flourish. 
Thus,  while  outward  utilities  abound,  hard  negations  spread 
abroad,  and  living,  personal  apprehension  of  God,  an  all- 
pervasive  providence,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
any  form  dies  out  either  in  open  infidelity  or  in  a  mere 
verbal  acceptance  of  the  established  creed  of  society. 

The  suggestive  or  argumentative  grounds  on  which  this 
belief  rests  are  chiefly  the  following:  (1)  The  various  and 
strong  resemblances,  both  physical  and  psychical,  connect- 
ing human  beings  with  the  whole  family  of  lower  creatures. 
They  have  all  the  senses  in  common  with  us,  together  with 
the  rudiments  of  intelligence  and  will.  They  all  seem  cre- 
ated after  one  plan,  as  if  their  varieties  were  the  modula- 
tions of  a  single  original  type.  We  recognize  kindred  forms 
of  experience  and  modes  of  expression  in  ourselves  and  in 
them.  Now  the  man  seems  a  travesty  of  the  hog,  the  par- 
rot, the  ape,  the  hawk,  or  the  shark;  now  they  seem  trav- 
esties of  him.  As  we  gaze  at  the  ruminating  ox,  couched 
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on  the  summer  grass,  notice  the  slow  rhythm  of  his  jaw 
and  the  wondering  dreaminess  of  his  deep  soft  eyes,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  fancy  him  some  undent  lirahman  transmi- 
grated to  this,  and  patiently  awaiting  his  release.  Nor  is 
it  incongruous  with  our  reason  or  moral  feeling  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cruel  monsters  of  humanity  may  in  a  suc- 
ceeding birth  find  the  lit  penalty  for  their  degradation 
anil  crime  in  the  horrid  life  of  a  crocodile  or  a  boa-con- 
strictor. (2)  The  conception  of  a  series  of  connected  lives 
furnishes  a  plausible  explanation  for  many  mysteries  in 
our  present  experience.  Kcference  is  made  to  all  that 
class  of  phenomena  covered  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
Reminiscence.  Faces  previously  unseen,  and  localities 
unvoted,  awaken  in  us  a  vivid  feeling  of  long  familiarity 
with  them.  Thoughts  and  emotions  not  hitherto  enter- 
tained come  to  us  as  if  we  had  welcomed  and  dismissed 
them  a  thousand  times  in  periods  long  gone  by.  Many  an 
experience,  apparently  novel  and  untried,  makes  us  start  as 
though  the  chambers' of  the  soul  had  often  before  echoed 
to  its  shadowy  footsteps.  The  supposition  of  forgotten 
lives  prcr-cding  the  present,  portions  of  whose  conscious- 
ness reverberate  and  gleam  through  the  veils  of  thought 
and  sense,  seems  to  throw  satisfactory  light  on  this  strange 
department  of  experience.  (3)  Much  more  weighty  and 
penetrative,  however,  than  the  foregoing  considerations 
is  (lie  philosophical  argument  in  behalf  of  transmigration 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Consciousness  being 
in  its  very  essence  the  feclini/  of  itnr!f,  rtie  conscious  soul 
can  never  feel  itself  annihilated,  even  in  thought.  It  only 
loses  the  knowledge  of  its  being  when  it  lapses  into  un- 
consciousness, as  in  sleep  or  trance.  The  soul  may  indeed 
think  its  own  annihilation,  but  cannot  realize  the  thought 
in  frellny,  since  the  fainter  emotional  reflex  upon  the  idea 
of  its  destruction  is  instantly  contradicted  and  overborne 
bv  its  more  massive  and  vivid  sense  of  its  persistent  being 
iii  immediate  consciousness.  This  incessant  self-assertion 
of  consciousness  at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  in- 
dependent of  the  changing  and  vanishing  body  in  which 
it  is  temporarily  shrined.  Then  the  conception  naturally 
follows  that  the  soul,  as  it  has  once  appeared  in  human 
form,  so  it  may  reappear  indefinitely  in  any  of  the  higher 
or  lower  forms  of  being  which  compose  the  hierarchy  of 
the  universe.  The  eternity  of  the  soul,  past  and  future, 
once  accepted  by  the  mind,  leads  directly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  metempsychosis — an  ever- 
lasting succession  of  births  and  deaths,  disembodiments  and 
re-embodiments,  with  their  laws  of  personality  and  fortunes 
of  time  and  space  weaving  the  boundless  web  of  destiny 
and  playing  the  endless  drama  of  providence.  (4)  But  the 
strongest  support  of  the  theory  of  transmigration  is  the 
happy  moral  solution  it  seems  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the 
dark  and  distressing  inequality  and  injustice  which  other- 
wise appear  so  predominant  in  the  experience  of  the  world. 
To  the  superficial  observer  of  human  life,  the  whole  scene 
of  struggle,  sin  and  sorrow,  nobleness  and  joy,  triumph 
and  defeat  is  a  tangled  maze  of  inconsistencies,  a  painful 
combination  of  violent  discords.  But  if  we  believe  that 
every  soul,  from  that  of  the  lowest  insect  to  that  of  the 
highest  archangel,  composes  an  affiliated  member  of  the 
infinite  family  of  God,  and  is  eternal  in  its  conscious 
essence,  perishable  only  as  to  its  evanescent  disguises  of 
unconscious  incarnation  ;  that  every  act  of  every  creature 
is  necessarily  followed  by  its  legitimate  reactions;  that 
these  actions  and  reactions  constitute  a  law  of  retribution 
absolutely  perfect;  that  these  souls,  with  all  their  doings 
and  sufferings,  are  interconnected  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  whole,  all  whose  relationships  co-penetrate  and 
co-operate,  with  mutual  influences  whose  reports  are  infal- 
lible, and  with  lines  of  sequence  that  never,  never  break,— 
then  the  bewildering  maze  becomes  a  vindicated  plan,  the 
horrible  discord  a  divine  harmony. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  behalf,  the 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  remains,  to  the  aver- 
age modern  mind  of  the  Western  world,  a  mere  fancy, 
although  it  has  a  deep  metaphysical  basis,  a  strong  poetic 
charm,  and  a  high  ethical  and  religious  quality. 

WlLLIAH  R.  Al.GEB. 

Transmutation  of  Force  or  Energy.  See  COR- 
RELATION OF  FORCES,  by  PRES.  J.  II.  SBEI.VK,  S.  T.  D. 

Transpiration  of  Gases.  See  GAS,  by  PROF.  J.  P. 
COOKE,  A.  M. 

Transpiration  of  Liquids.  See  LIQUIDS,  by  II. 
WURTZ.  A.  M. 

Transportation  [Lat.  trantpnrtare]  differs  from  ban- 
ishment by  being  simply  a  transfer  of  a  person  from  one 
part  of  the  dominion  to  another,  while  one  banished  is 
driven  out  altogether  from  the  dominion.  Transportation 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  punishment  in  Kngland  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  criminals  were 
sent  to  the  plantations  of  America,  where  they  were  treated 


as  slaves.  After  the  American  war  of  independence,  Aus- 
tralia was  selected  by  England  as  the  place  »t  tian-|  - 
tion.and  the  first  criminals  arrived  itt  Sydney  in  17*7.  In 
1*40  the  whole  system  of  transportation  wu*  atwriilnne-l  liy 
KriLrland.  It  is  still  in  use  in  Franee  and  Ku--ia,  \sliirti 
latter  tries  by  this  means  to  settle  the  vast  steppes  of  .Si- 
beria. 

Transposi'tion  [Lat.  (rant,  "across,"  and  pnnrrr,  to 
"place"],  in  music,  the  act  of  removing  a  eom portion  into 
a  key  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  written.  Uy  thi« 
is  not  meant  a  change  of  mode  also.  A  piece  of  music 
written  in  a  major  key,  for  instance,  cannot  be  tran>|«i*e-l 
into  the  corresponding  minor  I  as  from  C  major  to  ('  minor), 
unless  its  construction  has  been  such  as  to  make  such  a 
transfer  possible.  A  composition  in  any  major  key  may 
be  transposed  into  any  other  major  key ;  and  the  same 
rule  applies  to  compositions  in  minor  keys.  Transposition 
is  not  simply  the  moving  of  all  the  notes  of  a  piece  one  or 
more  degrees  higher  or  lower,  for  such  a  change  would  at 
once  destroy  or  impair  its  distinctive  character.  If  the 
scale  consisted  of  a  series  of  regular  and  fijtiftl  degrees, 
this  might  readily  be  done,  and  a  composition  would  suf- 
fer no  injury  by  being  moved  from  any  key  to  any  other. 
But,  as  the  scale  is  not  a  regular,  but  an  <ri--:/i<lur.  serie* 
of  sounds,  consisting  of  five  whole  tones  and  two  semi- 
tones arranged  in  a  fixed  and  invariable  order,  and  as  all 
music  is  now  written  on  such  a  scale,  and  no  other,  it  I'ul- 
lows  that  we  cannot  transfer  a  composition  without  injury 
into  a  new  key  until  wo  have  brouglit  the  scale  of  that  key 
into  conformity  with  that  in  which  the  piece  is  written.  A 
composition  in  C  major,  for  instance,  if  carried  three  de- 
grees higher— W.  t.  into  the  scale  of  F — would  be  false  on 
every  fourth  degree  of  that  scale,  because  one  of  the  semi- 
tones in  the  series  differs  in  its  position  from  the  normal 
pattern  in  C.  To  rectify  this,  we  lower  the  fourth  (or  B) 
by  placing  at  the  clef  a  flat  on  that  degree;  and  by  thu» 
changing  every  B  into  Bfe  we  correct  the  scale,  and  trans- 
position from  C  to  F  requires  nothing  more  than  a  change 
of  the  places  of  the  notes.  Again,  if  we  would  transpose 
from  C  to  G,  we  shall  find  a  defect  of  an  opposite  kind  on 
the  seventh  degree  of  the  G  scale,  which  must  be  corrected 
by  changing  every  F  into  Ff.  On  the  same  principle  we 
proceed  in  transposition  into  any  other  key,  correcting  by 
sharps  or  flats  the  deviations  of  any  desired  key  from  the 
model  scales  of  C  major  or  A  minor.  (For  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  theory  of  transposition  and  its  appli- 
cation see  the  article  KEY.)  WILLIAM  STAIINTOM. 

Transubstantia'tion  [from  tram  and  tubttantia,  "  a 
change  of  one  substance  into  another"]  is  a  scholastic  term 
introduced  by  Paschasius  Radbcrtus  (831)  to  signify  the 
change  of  the  substance  of  the  natural  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  while  the  visible  form  and  the  appearance  of 
bread  and  wine  remain.  This  miracle  is  supposed  to  take 
place  in  the  mass  whenever  the  priest  pronounces  the  words 
of  institution :  "  This  is  my  body,"  "  This  is  my  blood."  The 
doctrine  was  more  or  less  clearly  suggested  by  several  Greek 
and  Latin  Fathers  (under  different  terms,  such  as  trmoitio, 
tranmutatio) ;  it  was  controverted  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
Bertram  (Ratramnus)  and  Bercngar,  but  confirmed  by  the 
Lateran  Council  (1215)  and  the  Council  of  Trent  (Oct.  11, 
1551),  and  learnedly  defended  by  Bellarmin,  Bossuct,  Mob- 
ler  Perrone,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  (in  a  dissertation  on 
John  vi.).  It  was  rejected  by  all  the  Reformers  and  Prot- 
estant churches,  because  it  contradicts  the  testimony  of  our 
senses  (sight,  touch,  taste)  and  the  very  nature  of  the  sac- 
rament, and  leads  to  gross  superstitions.  It  >»  based  on 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ:  "This  »  my 
body."  But  the  majority  of  biblical  scholars  under 
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hese  words  figuratively,  on  the  ground  that  the  disciple* 
ould  not  literally  eat  the  living  Christ  or  "•««»•"*$ 
,efore  the  crucifixion.  Besides,  it  is  urged  hat  our  Lord, 
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vaal  and  Orange,  the  gold-fields  of  Tati  and  Matibele,  N. 
of  Transvaal,  and  the  gold-field  of  Maraba's  Town  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Transvaal,  form  the  principal  cen- 
tres of  the  traffic  of  the  republic.  The  country  is  mostly 
very  thinly  peopled,  and  chiefly  used  by  the  inhabitants 
for 'hunting  and  cattle-breeding  ;  and  although  it  contains 
by  nature  all  conditions  of  an  agricultural  development  on 
the  grandest  scale,  it  still  stands  at  a  low  stage  of  culture. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  surface,  generally  elevated 
6500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  presents  almost  everywhere 
the  aspect  of  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion and  watered  by  limpid  streams.  Two  mountain- 
ranges  traverse  the  country  from  S.  "W.  to  N.  E. ;  other 
minor  elevations  are  scattered  in  different  directions.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Vaal  and  the  Limpopo,  with  their 
affluents.  The  country  is  perhaps  richer  in  minerals  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world — iron,  tin,  lead,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  porcelain-clay,  alum,  marble,  saltpetre,  coal, 
and  diamonds.  Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  apples,  pears,  figs,  grapes,  peaches,  almonds,  nuts, 
oranges,  bananas,  guavas,  etc.,  are  produced.  Neverthe- 
less, the  inhabitants,  comprising  about  250,000  Kaffirs  and 
30.000  white,  prefer  to  live  by  hunting,  and  by  their  in- 
satiable passion  for  destruction  they  have  driven  to  the  N., 
even  beyond  the  Zambesi  River,  the  numerous  herds  of 
elephants,  ostriches,  buffaloes,  giraffes,  quaggas,  etc.,  which 
formerly  roamed  over  the  plains.  Yet,  in  1870,  game  was 
still  so  plentiful  that  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
did  not  attack  man.  The  whites,  the  so-called  Boers,  live 
on  widely-scattered  farms,  where  they  cultivate  a  small 
piece  of  field  and  keep  large  herds,  but  their  favorite  occu- 
pation is  tre/eken  ;  that  is,  they  range  around  for  months 
hunting,  with  huge  wagons,  drawn  by  sixteen  or  twenty 
buffaloes.  Some  towns  have  been  built,  however,  such  as 
Potchefstroom,  with  300  houses  and  1500  inhabitants; 
Pretoria,  the  seat  of  government,  with  100  houses  and  400 
inhabitants:  Rastenburg,  of  the  same  size;  and  Nylstroom, 
a  minor  settlement.  A  railway  from  Pretoria  to  the  near- 
est harbor  on  Delagoa  Bay  is  under  deliberation.  Ostrich- 
feathers,  wool,  ivory,  cattle,  cereals,  leather,  fruit,  tobacco, 
butter,  brandy,  etc.,  are  exported;  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  imported,  and  are  sold  by  strolling  ped- 
dlers. For  the  year  1874-75  the  finances  showed — receipts, 
£71,897;  expenses,  £71,871.  The  principal  items  of  in- 
come are  direct  taxes  on  real  estate,  a  capitation  tax  on 
those  who  have  no  real  estate,  custom-house  duties,  etc. 
The  public  debt  consists  of  two  loans  at  6  per  cent.,  one 
of  £63,000  and  one  of  £19,000,  made  respectively  in  1873 
and  1874  in  Cape  Town.  The  government  consists  of  a 
president  as  chief  of  the  executive  and  a  legislative  as- 
sembly. English  money  and  Dutch  measures  are  in  use. 
The  Boers  were  mostly  born  in  Cape  Colony  or  Natal.  In 
order  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the  English  law,  they 
retreated  into  the  rich  northern  wilderness,  and  here  they 
formed  a  state  in  1858,  and  gave  themselves  a  constitution. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  development  of  the  republic 
were  the  explorations  of  the  Englishman  Baines  who  first 
accompanied  Livingstone,  and  subsequently  acted  as  agent 
for  the  English  company  which  worked  the  gold-mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  Transvaal;  also  the  discoveries  of  gold- 
fields  by  the  German  explorers  Mercuski  and  Mauch,  who 
believed  they  had  rediscovered  the  ancient  Ophir. 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Transylva'nia,  county  of  S.  W.  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  South  Carolina;  surface  mountainous,  and  con- 
taining the  source  of  French  Broad  River;  soil  fertile  in 
the  valleys,  and  well  adapted  for  stock-raising.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  rye,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Brevard.  Area, 
475  sq.  m.  P.  3536. 

Transylvania,  Grand  Duchy  of,  a  crown-land  of 

the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  comprising  an  area  of 
21,216  sq.  m.,  with  2,115,024  inhabitants,  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous, formed  by  a  plateau  which  rises  to  an  average 
height  of  1500  feet,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains — S.  and  E.  by  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  a  range 
of  an  average  elevation  of  4000  feet,  extending  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  80  geographical  miles  from  the  Iron  Gates 
to  the  sources  of  the  Theiss;  W.  and  N.  by  the  Transyl- 
vanian Ore  Mountains;  and  S.W.by  the  mountains  of  the 
Banate.  The  Transylvanian  Ore  Mountains,  whose  single 
chains  generally  extend  from  E.  to  W.,  contain  several 
high  peaks— as  the  Kuhhorn,  6850  feet,  the  Bihari,  5671 
feet — and  form  a  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  through 
which  the  rivers  of  the  plateau  wind  their  way,  such  as  the 
Maros,  Szamos,  etc.  The  Transylvanian  Alps  rise  with 
their  bald  peaks  far  above  the  tree-line,  the  highest  point 
of  the  southern  range,  the  Negoi,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
7830  feet;  but  in  other  places  dense  primitive  forests  add  to 
the  inhospitality  of  these  thinly-peopled  mountain-ranges, 
which  are  traversed  only  by  a  few  passes — the  Vulcanpass, 


j  4330  feet,  Rothethurra,  1280  feet,  Tomb's,  5569  feet,  and 
Oitosz,  2720  feet.  On  account  of  the  mountainous  charac- 
ter and  great  elevation  of  the  country,  its  climate  and 
vegetation  resemble  those  of  more  northern  countries.  The 
vine,  however,  is  still  cultivated.  In  the  southern  part 
rainstorms  and  inundations  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Mineral  products  abound  ;  gold  is  found  in  the  mines  of 
Nagyag,  Szekerembe,  Kapnik-Banya,  Zalathna,  and  Ko- 
rospatak,  and  in  the  sands  of  many  streams ;  also  silver, 
copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  precious  stones, 
valuable  pebbles,  chalk,  graphite,  and  porcelain-clay.  The 
extensive  deposits  of  peat  and  coal  arc  not  utilized,  on  ac- 
count of  the  country's  immense  wealth  in  wood.  The  salt 
production  is  important.  The  animal  kingdom  presents  a 
great  variation.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on  with  energy. 
Buffaloes  arc  used  for  draught.  Horses  of  a  powerful  breed 
are  reared  and  exported.  Sheep  are  very  numerous.  Of 
wild  animals,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild-boars  abound; 
also  eagles,  vultures,  quails,  prairie-hens,  various  kinds  of 
wild-geese,  ducks,  etc.  Bees  are  extensively  reared,  and 
much  honey  and  wax  are  exported. 

The  country,  on  account  of  its  being  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountain-chains,  has  always  retained  a  cer- 
tain independence  and  seclusion,  and  was  in  the  oldest  time 
inhabited  by  the  Dacians,  the  Getae,  but  subsequently,  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  tenth  centuries,  numerous  tribes 
drew  through  it,  first  the  Visigoths  in  272,  then  the  Huns, 
and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hunnic  empire  in  453,  the 
Ostrogoths,  Avars,  Slaves,  Germans,  and  finally  the  Mag- 
yars. By  these  race-inundations  of  the  Carpathian  coun- 
tries the  Slaves  became  settled  in  the  northern  and  southern 
pnrts,  and  the  Magyars  in  the  central  plain,  while  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Dacians,  the  AVallachs,  continued 
to  occupy  the  south-eastern  districts,  preserving  their 
nationality — as  it  had  been  developed  in  contact  with  tho 
Romans — with  great  stubbornness  through  all  vicissitudes; 
they  still  form  the  chief  part  of  the  population  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  employ  the  Latin  language  to  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent. Besides  the  Wallachs,  Germans,  the  so-called  Saxons, 
live  in  the  country,  in  the  north-eastern  and  southern 
parts,  and  Magyars  and  Szcchs  in  the  eastern.  The 
Szechs  are  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  first  Hunnic 
immigration  ;  they  are  allied  to  the  Magyars,  ami  number, 
together  with  them,  about  570,000,  the  Saxons  235,000, 
the  Wallaehs  1,500,000.  The  Wallachs  are  chiefly  Greek 
Catholics  and  non-united  Greeks;  the  Saxons,  Lutherans; 
the  Magyars  and  Szechs,  partly  Roman  Catholics,  partly 
Calvinists.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Transyl- 
vania is  computed  to  be  858,390;  that  of  non-united 
Greeks  653,170  ;  of  Evangelical,  505,540  ;  of  other  denom- 
inations, 78,610  ;  and  of  Jews,  248,850.  The  principal  occu- 
pations are  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  About  86  per 
cent,  of  the  soil  is  productive — namely,  23  arable,  38  forest, 
and  25  meadow.  The  cultivation  is  poor,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  is  insufficient  for  the  home  demand  ;  the  largest 
profit  is  yielded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  and  fruit.  Cattle-breeding  is  important,  and- 
the  breed  of  horses  is  celebrated.  Manufacturing  industry 
is  very  low,  though  numerous  tanneries  and  breweries  are 
in  operation.  Coarse  linen  is  everywhere  produced,  but 
only  for  home  use;  finer  fabrics  are  imported.  Much 
common  pottery  is  produced,  also  some  glass ;  in  Iler- 
mannstadt  and  Kronstadt  soap  and  hats  are  manufactured, 
but  in  many  districts  even  masons,  carpenters,  and  smiths 
are  wanting.  The  commerce  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  the  exportation  of 
the  cattle  and  animal  products,  and  the  importation  of 
textile  fabrics,  colonial  ware,  and  articles  of  luxury.  The 
interior  traffic  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  animal 
products  and  wooden-ware,  and  takes  place  at  annual  and 
weekly  fairs.  Of  railways  there  are  none.  In  political  re- 
spects the  Diploma  Leopoldinum  forms  the  basis  of  the 
constitution.  It  guaranties  the  maintenance  of  the  three 
nations,  the  Magyars,  Szechs,  and  Saxons,  and  accordingly 
the  country  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  country  of  tho 
Magyars,  with  the  cities  of  Klausenburg  and  Carlsburg;  the 
country  of  the  Szechs,  with  the  cities  of  Maros  Vasarhely 
and  Udvarhely ;  and  the  country  of  the  Saxons,  with  the 
capital  of  Hermannstadt  and  the  towns  of  Schassburg,  Kron- 
stadt, and  Bistritz.  The  Wallachian  nation,  which  forms 
the  majority,  was  not  guarantied  until  1863.  The  country 
belongs  to  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  sends  its  representa- 
tives to  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  The  highest  court  of  the 
country  is  seated  in  Maros  Vasarhely,  but  from  that  an  ap- 
peal can  be  made  to  the  royal  court  seated  in  Buda-Pestfi. 

In  1003,  King  Stephan  I.  incorporated  Transylvania 
with  Hungary,  and  the  country  was  governed  by  way- 
wodes.  In  1421  and  1433  the'  Turks  first  invaded  the 
country ;  subsequently  it  was  frequently  the  scene  of  bit- 
ter struggles  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems. 
From  1526  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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Transylvania  formed  nn  independent  state  under  princes 

of  the  house,  "I  /apolya.  of  whom  licthlen  (labor  und 
r  Rakoczi  were  the  most  celebrated.  During  this 
period  Transylvania  often  proved  u  very  dangerous  cn- 
Btnj  of  the  house  of  Austria,  especially  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  when  it  allied  itself  with  the  Protestant  princes 
of  liermanv  ""'1  the  Sweden.  When  the  native  dyna-t\ 
he  tame  cxl'inct  in  171.'!,  the  country  was  united  to  Austria, 
nnd  Maria  Theresa  made  it  a  grand  duchy.  The  revolution 
which  in  I  Six  shook  the  whole  Austrian  state,  and  brought 
Hungarv  into  war  with  Austria,  caused  also  bloody  strife 
in  Transylvania,  and  ended  with  a  complete  separation  of 
the  country  from  Hungary  by  the  constitution.  Thus, 
Transylvania  forms  nn  independent  crownland,  though, 
-iing  the  constitution  of  Dee.  21,  1867,  it  belongs  to 
the  Hungarian  division  of  the  Austro-llungarian  mon- 

archv.  Au(il'ST  \1KMA\V. 

Trap,  in  geology  and  lithology,  a  term  applied  formerly  ; 
in  a  vague  way  to  a  large  variety  of  rocks  which  arc  now  ' 
often  distinguished  by  other  names  more  or  or  lean  signifi- 
cant of  their  inineralngienl  composition  ;  the  word  "trap  " 
being  now  most  generally  applied  to  designate  little  more 
than  a  mode  of  occurrence,  in  the  form  of  no-called  "  dikes  " 
intersecting,  or  of  beds  intercalated  between  beds  of,  other 
rocks,  and  held  1>\  most  of  our  geologists  and  lithologists 
to  be  iHtriiKi'rr  in  origin.  The  word  trap  is  Swedish  or 
Danish  in  derivation,  i.-.i^pa  in  the  former  and  trappe  in 
the  latter  language  meaning  a  "stair,"  and  was  applied 
first,  it  is  thought,  to  the  columnar  basaltic  traps,  which  at 
times  occur  in  ranges  of  columns  rising  above  eaeh  other, 
like  rude  stairs:  such  contour  being,  however,  due  in  all 

to  different  kinds  of  erosive  action,  chiefly  glacial. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  present  a  precise  definition  of 
ini/i  with  reference  to  geological  origin,  or  to  geological 
occurrence,  or  to  mineralogical  composition,  or  to  general 
litlndogieal  character.  Dikes  occur,  precisely  similar  to  so- 
called  trap-dikes,  which  are  granitic  and  porphyritic,  and 
felsitic,  and  trachytic,  and  of  other  types.  Conformable 
beds,  supposed  intrusive,  of  so-called  trap,  occur  abun- 
dant Iv  in  many  sedimentary  geological  formations,  which 
are  only  distinguishable  from  those  above  and  below  them 
by  their  compact  crystalline  structure  and  difference  in 
color,  hearing  a  relation  to  the  enclosing  strata  similar  to 
that  between  a  sedimentary  and  a  crystalline  limestone,  or 
between  a  fragmcntal  or  psammitio  shale  or  slate  of  any 
kind,  and  the  same  in  a  motamorphic  condition.  The 
nrirest  approach,  probably,  that  can  be  made  to  conveying 
the  prevailing  ideas  of  lithologists  and  geologists  regarding 
traps  is  to  say  that  they  include  all  non-rolcanic  intrusive 
rocks  which  cannot  be  called  granite  or  porphyry  or  felsito 
or  hv  some  other  distinctive  name.  By  intrutiee  here  is  not 
me  uit  necessarily  iffiteott*,  at  least  not  by  all  lithologists; 
for  few  can  doubt  that  the  intrusion  must  in  a  great  num- 
ber, if  not  the  vast  majority,  of  cases  have  been  in  the  form 
of  mud  or  in  some  pasty  or  plastic  condition  not  amount- 
in;  to  igneous  fusion.  Much  remains  to  be  done  yet,  how- 
ever, in  the  laboratories  of  the  chemist  and  the  microscop- 
ist  before  these  mysteries  of  modej  of  genesis  of  trappean 
rocks  will  be  understood  clearly. 

This  class  of  rocks  is  of  great  American  interest,  as  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  formations  of  so-called 
trap  occur  on  this  continent.  Among  these  are  the  mag- 
niticcnt  Hudson  River  "  Palisades,"  the  Orange  Mountain 
in  New  Jersey  (the  barrier  which  forms  the  falls  of  the 
1'assaic).  Mount  Holyoke,  East  Rock  and  West  Rock  near 
New  Haven,  some  of  the  grandest  of  the  Lake  Superior  rocks 
(including  the  wonderful  copper-region),  many  points  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast  in 
Nova  Scotia,  etc.  The  mineralogical  constitution  and 
chemical  composition  of  some  of  these  rocks  are  now  in 
progress  of  chemical,  mineralogical,  and  optical  examina- 
tion Ijv  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawos  of  New  Haven  and  other  chem- 
ists, and  important  new  facts  are  being  brought  out,  for 
which  the  scientific  journals  must  bo  consulted.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  chemical  composition  of  a  trap  may  be  cited  one 
of  Mr.  llawes's  recent  analyses  of  a  sample  of  West  Rock, 
called  tlolr.ritic  Imp,  which  should  be,  mineralogieally.  a 
mixture  of  prismatic  crystals  of  pyroxene  with  some  mag- 
netic iron  in  a  paste  of  labradorite  feldspar : 

Silica 51.78 

Alumina 14.20 

Ferric  oxide 3.59 

Ferrous  oxide 8.25 

Manganous  oxide 44 

Lime 10.70 

Magnesia "-^ 

Soda 2.14 

Potash 39 

Diphosphurous  pcntoxide 14 

Water.' ™ .63 

99.89 
Density  =  3.03. 

HENRY  WCRTZ. 
VOL.  IV.— 59 


Tra'pani,  or  Trnpani  del  Vallo,  town  i.r  M,  ih, 
pro\  incc  of  the  same  name,  on  one  of  the  extreme  points 
of  the  W.  coast  of  thu  inland,  lat.  38°  X'  N.,  Ion.  12 
K.  This  is  one  of  the-  best  Imilt  and  moat  active  town-  in 
Sicily.  It  -tan-Is  on  a  peninsula,  is  scythe-like  in  form, 
and  under  the  llourbons  ranked  as  a  second-class  rity  in 
point  of  strength.  Spani-li  taste  is  dill  apparent  in  ill 
edifices.  The  churches,  the  municipal  palace,  the  Hiu  . 
etc.,  an.-  worthy  of  notice,  ;ui-l  contain  inteic-t  ing  aili-tie 
ohjerts,  though  most  "f  tlie  choice  picture-  ha\  e  1. ren  re- 
cently removed  to  the  1'inacotcca.  The  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Madonna  of  Traiinni  (fini-hi  d  '  t-idn 
the  town.  The  harbor  of  Trapani.  though  it-  entrance  if 
not  a  little  anonnbond  by  small  i  lv.  etc..  M 
most  convenient  fur  the  coasting  trail*-,  ami  it  has  lately 
been  made  much  more  safe  of  access  for  foreign  vessels  by 
a  judicious  erection  of  lighthouses  on  sen-nil  p'-inl-.  About 
3000  vessels  enter  this  port  annually,  the  trade  being  chiefly 

in  wine.  oil.  fruits tton.  semilino.  etc.     The  fisheries  are 

highly  productive,  and  coral  is  taken  in  large  quantities. 
Among  other  local  indu  M  be  mentioned  works 

in  marble,  alabaster,  coral,  ami  shell.  The  art  of  cutting 
cameos  in  shell  \»  said  to  have  been  first  revived  here. 
Cottons,  linens,  and  woollens  are  also  manufactured.  The 
city  of  Trapani  occupies  the  site  of  the  undent  l>rr/><iiium. 
which  Virgil  makes  the  burial-place  of  Anchiscs,  and  which 
was  probably  a  Carthaginian  settlement :  in  242  it.  r.  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans.  In  the  ninth  century  it  was 
taken  by  the  Mogrebbins,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  1077.  Charles  V.  made  it  a  great  military  station 
for  the  defence  of  this  coast  against  the  Saracen",  and  it 
was  at  this  time  called  fnHtiuima.  AVhcn  Charles  V.  landed 
hero  after  his  successful  campaign  against  TunK  he  be- 
stowed upon  the  city  many  honors  and  privileges.  In 
1869  important  palwo-ethnological  discoveries  were  made 
near  Trapani,  snowing  that  man  once  dwelt  here  at  the 
same  time  with  the  elephant,  the  hyena,  and  the  cave-bear. 
P.  33,630. 

Trape'zinm  [Gr.  rpairfjior],  a  quadrilateral,  no  two 
sides  of  which  arc  parallel. 

Trap'ezoid  [Or.  T/KI*<(U»>  and  M<K\,  a  quadrilateral, 
two  of  whose  sides,  and  only  two,  are  parallel. 

Trap  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wiikes  CO.,  N.  C.     P.  972. 
Trap  Hill,  tp.,  Raleigh  co.,  West  Va.     P.  499. 
Trappe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Talbot  co.,  Md.    P.  of  r.  272 ; 
of  tp.  3939. 

Trappe,  tp.,  Wicomico  co.,  Md.  P.  1288. 
Trap'pistg,  The,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  received  their  name  from  La  Trappe,  an 
abbey  of  the  Cistercian  order,  situated  in  the  department 
of  Orne,  France,  and  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Here  Armand  Jean  Ic  Bouthillicr  de  Ranee1,  who 
was  consecrated  abbot  on  July  13,  1664,  introduced  those 
severe  reforms  which  made  the  Trappists  one  of  the  most 
austere  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  at 
first  opposed  both  by  other  Cistercian  monasteries  and  by 
the  monks  themselves,  whose  practices  had  become  so  dis- 
orderly, by  neglect  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  by 
other  unfortunate  circumstances,  that  they  were  generally 
called  the  "brigands  of  La  Trappe."  But  after  some 
years'  persevering  exertions,  he  saw  his  rules  adopted  not 
only  in  La  Trappe,  but  also  in  Tami£,  a  Cistercian  monas- 
tery near  Faverges  in  Upper  Savoy.  Twelve  hours  of  the 
day  were  given  to  religious  exercises,  and  several  hours  to 
hard  labor.  Vegetables  and  water  formed  the  fare;  meat, 
wine,  etc.,  were  forbidden,  and  conversation  between  the 
monks  themselves  or  with  outsiders  was  avoided, 
whole  life  tended  to  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  » 
of  death.  During  the  Revolution  the  order  was  suppress 
in  France,  and  it  possessed  at  that  time  only  two  monas- 
teries outside  of  France— one  in  Germany  and  one  I 
cany.  In  1817,  however.  La  Trappe  was 


1870,  and  in  Germany  in  1874. 
Trap-Rock.    See  TRAP,  by  PRor.  I 
Tras,  for  mortar.    See  CEMEXTS,  by  GES.  Q.  A.  Gi 

"Trasimenns,  Lacns.    Pee  Pr.RroiA,  LAKE  or. 
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TRAS-OS-MONTES— TREADWELL. 


one  of  the  editors  of  the  AW  England  Hhtorirnl  iitnl  <•'<•- 
nealuiiical  Iteyitter.  He  assisted  8.  G.  Drake  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  Hittory  »f  Button,  aided  \V.  II.  .Sunnier 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Hintory  of  Knit  Huttnn,  besides 
rendering  great  service  to  other  genealogists ;  and  is  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Hittory  of  Donknttr. 

Tras-os-Mon'tcs,  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  N. 
and  K.  by  Spain,  S.  by  the  river  Douro,  and  W.  by  the 
province  of  Minho,  comprises  an  area  of  4028  sq.  m.,  with 
363  833  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  and  of  a  rather 
rugged  and  wild  character,  but  its  valleys  are  very  fertile, 
and  produce,  besides  more  wheat  than  is  demanded  for  home 
consumption,  excellent  fruits,  and  the  famous  port  wine, 
whose  cultivation  is  confined  to  one  district,  called  Alto 
Douro.  The  mineral  wealth  is  great,  but  entirely  unused; 
the  mulberry  is  extensively  grown,  and  silk-culture  carried 
on  with  success. 

Travancore',  with  Trivandrum  on  the  Malabar  coast 
as  capital,  one  of  the  best  administered  feudatory  states  of 
the  British-Indian  empire,  on  the  south-western  end  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  with  an  area  of  6653  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,262,647  inhabitants,  chiefly  Hindoos,  contain- 
ing, however,  the  unusually  large  number  of  100,000  na- 
tive Christians,  members  of  the  Syrian  Church,  as  well  as 
remnants  of  ancient  Jewish  colonies.  A  most  turbulent  sect 
are  the  Mophlas,  Mohammedans  who  inhabit  the  N.  of  the 
state.  Owing  to  a  largo  outlay  of  state  money  on  public 
irrigation,  works,  and  roads,  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
and  agricultural  classes  has  been  improved ;  roads  connect 
the  harbors  of  Quilon  and  Trivandrum  with  the  interior. 
The  British-Indian  penal  code,  altered  to  suit  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  has  become  part  of  the  law  of  the 
country.  The  ruling  family  of  tho  maharajah  is  famous 
for  its  particular  interest  in  astronomical  observations  and 
its  promotion  of  the  efforts  of  philanthropists.  In  1875 
Rama  Varna,  first  prince  of  Travancore,  published  an  essay 
on  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  under  chloroform. 
The  revenues  amounted  in  1874  to  £530,000;  a  balance  is 
carried  to  the  next  year's  accounts,  which  had  in  1874  risen 
to  £4,000,000.  The  palace  expenditure  is  very  moderate, 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  being  devoted  iy  public 
works,  to  religious  institutions,  to  education,  and  to  judicial 
and  police  establishments.  The  Nair  subsidiary  brigade 
amounts  to  2000  men ;  to  the  Indian  government  is  paid  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £80,000.  The  total  value  of  exports  is 
£7,500,000  ;  of  the  imports,  £4,700,000.  Coffee  and  pepper 
show  considerable  increase;  cardamoms,  areca,  cocoanuts 
were  with  other  articles  a  monopoly  of  the  rajah,  but  can 
now  be  obtained  in  open  market,  being  only  subjected  to  a 
light  export  duty.  E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Trav'ellers,  Laws  as  to.  The  special  rules  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  duties  of  travellers  are  so  numerous, 
so  important,  and  have  elsewhere  been  already  so  fully  ex- 
plained that  to  state  them  again  in  detail  would  simply  in- 
volve the  unnecessary  rewriting  of  a  large  amount  of  mat- 
ter to  be  found  in  other  portions  of  this  work.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  articles  in 
which  these  doctrines  have  been  discussed  and  elaborated. 
In  relation  to  the  general  rights  of  travellers  to  use  all 
public  means  of  conveyance,  carriage,  and  transport,  see 
articles  HIGHWAY,  TURNPIKE,  CARRIERS,  COMMON,  etc. 
Concerning  their  liability  to  pay  the  legal  rates  of  toll  and 
of  fare,  and  the  power  of  railroads  and  other  transporting 
companies  to  make  reasonable  rules  concerning  the  use 
and  binding  effect  of  their  own  tickets,  see  articles  TUHN- 
PIKE  and  CARRIERS,  COMMON.  For  the  law  of  the  road, 
and  the  rules  as  to  turning  out  and  passing  in  order  to 
avoid  collisions  when  travelling  upon  highways,  see  the 
article  ROAD,  LAW  OF  THE.  The  statutory  prohibitions  in 
certain  States  of  travelling  upon  Sunday,  except  upon 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  will  be  found  under  the 
head  SUNDAY  LAWS.  In  respect  to  the  innkeeper's  liabil- 
ity for  loss  of  or  injury  to  the  baggage  of  travellers  while 
his  guests,  and  his  lien  upon  such  baggage  for  his  charges, 
see  the  article  INNKEEPERS,  and  for  the  liability  of  carriers 
for  the  loss  of  or  injury  to  baggage  sec  the  article  CARRIERS, 
COMMON.  In  regard  to  the  liability  for  personal  injuries  to 
passengers  by  the  parties  engaged  in  transporting  them  see 
articles  CARRIERS,  COMMON,  and  NEGLIGENCE.  For  the 
liability  of  third  persons  for  personal  injuries  to  travellers 
upon  highways,  etc.,  caused  by  negligent  acts  and  omis- 
sions, see  articles  NEGLIGENCE,  HIGHWAY,  and  TURNPIKE. 
In  respect  to  the  liability  of  towns,  road-districts,  and 
municipal  corporations  in  certain  States  for  injuries 
caused  through  a  neglect  to  keep  the  roads  and  streets  in 
repair,  see  article  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Traveller's  Rest,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.  P.  836. 

Trav'erse,  county  of  Western  Minnesota,  separated 
from  Dakota  by  Sioux  Wood  River  and  Lake  Traverse,  and 


crossed  in  its  N.  E.  corner  by  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  K.  R.    It 
was  formed  in  1X82,  but  in  1870  the  pop.  was  only  13. 

Traverse,  tp.,  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.     P.  1275. 

Traverse,  tp.,  Nicollct  co.,  Minn.     P.  .'>:!". 

Traverse  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich., 
on  a  branch  of  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  at  the 
head  of  the  W.  arm  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  has  3  churches, 
a  ladies'  library,  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  U.  S.  land-office 
for  N.  W.  Michigan,  and  several  mills.  P.  about  1200. 
D.  C.  LEACH,  ED.  "  HERALD." 

Trav'erse-Table,  in  surveying,  a  table  from  which 
the  latitude  and  departure  of  any  course  can  be  found  by 
inspection.  It- is  a  rough  table  of  the  sines  and  the  co- 
sines of  arcs,  computed  to  each  quarter  of  a  degree  from 
0°  to  90°,  and  for  every  radius  from  1  to  1UO.  In  the  ordi- 
nary tables  the  computation  is  only  carried  out  to  two 
places  of  decimals.  If  we  denote  the  length  of  any  course 
by  o,  its  latitude  by  I,  its  departure  by  rf,  and  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  meridian  by  <tf>,  we  have  l  =  v  cos  <$>, 
and  (I  ~  c  sin  $.  If  we  give  to  <f>  in  these  formulas  succes- 
sive values  advancing  by  quarter  degrees  from  0°  up  45°, 
and  if  for  each  value  assigned  to  <l>  we  give  to  I  every  value 
from  1  to  100  inclusive,  and  tabulate  the  results,  the  table 
thus  found  will  be  the  ordinary  traverse-table.  The  com- 
putations need  not  be  carried  beyond  45°,  for  the  latitude 
of  a  course  corresponding  to  any  hearing  is  equal  to  tho 
departure  of  the  same  course  corresponding  to  the  comple- 
ment of  that  bearing,  and  the  reverse.  The  table  is  used 
in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  of  using  a  table  of 
natural  sines  and  cosines.  When  greater  accuracy  is  re- 
quired than  can  bo  attained  by  the  use  of  the  traverse- 
table,  the  latitude  and  departure  may  be  computed  in  each 
case  from  the  formulas  given  above.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Trav'is,  county  of  Central  Texas,  intersected  by  Col- 
orado River,  which  is  ascended  by  steamboats  as  far  as 
Austin,  which  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  K.  R. ;  surface  somewhat  hilly,  soil  fertile. 
There  are  breweries  and  saw-mills,  and  manufactories  of 
carriages,  saddlery,  and  brick.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Austin,  which  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  State.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  m.  Pop.  13,153. 

Travis  (Rev.  JOSEPH),  A.  M.,  b.  in  Maryland  Sept.  13, 
1786;  entered  the  itinerant  connection  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1806,  and  filled  important  stations  as 
an  educator  and  preacher  in  the  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  and  Memphis  conferences.  B.  in  Mississippi 
Sept.  16,  1858.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Travnik',  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalct  of  Bosna, 
on  the  Lastva,  is  ill  built  and  unhealthy  on  account  of  the 
swamps  which  surround  it.  Its  manufactures  of  sword- 
blades  are  quite  important.  P.  about  10,000. 

Tra'vo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Piacenza,  situated 
among  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Trcbbia.  The  great 
tower  of  the  ancient  castle  remains  intact,  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  having  been  converted  into  a  private  dwelling.  The 
neighborhood  is  remarkable  for  an  abundance  of  game, 
and  for  truffles  and  mushrooms  of  a  superior  quality.  P. 
5280. 

Trawl'ing,  in  the  fisheries,  sometimes  is  fishing  by 
means  of  a  trawl,  or  small  bag-shaped  net.  dragged  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  behind  a  boat.  The  name  traveling 
is  also  given  to  a  system  of  fishing  for  cod,  halibut,  and 
other  large  fish,  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  hooks  set 
at  intervals  along  a  stout  line  which  lies  upon  the  sea-bot- 
tom. From  time  to  time  this  trawl  or  ground-line  is  under- 
run  by  men  in  a  boat,  and  the  fish  are  removed.  This  sys- 
tem is  extensively  practised  in  the  American  fisheries. 

Tray'wick's,  tp.,  Russell  co.,  Ala.    P.  1280. 

Treacle.    See  MOLASSES. 

Tread'mill,  a  machine  sometimes  employe;!  in  prison 
discipline,  was  invented  by  Sir  William  Cubit,  and  intro- 
duced into  British  prisons  in  1817.  It  is  an  appliance  by 
which  the  prisoner's  weight  gives  a  revolving  motion  to  a 
cylinder,  somewhat  as  a  horse's  weight  gives  motion  to  an 
ordinary  horse-power  machine.  The  treadmill  is  some- 
times attached  to  useful  machinery.  It  is  now  but  little 
used. 

Tread'well  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1791 ; 
displayed  in  childhood  his  mechanical  ingenuity  by  invent- 
ing a  machine  for  making  wood  screws ;  brought  out  in 
1818  a  new  printing-press;  visited  England  1819;  invented 
the  "power-press"  1822,  in  1826  the  system  of  turn-outs 
on  single-track  railroads,  in  1829  a  machine  for  spinning 
hemp,  and  in  1835  described  in  a  memoir  before  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  important  improvements  in  the  material  and 
method  of  construction  of  cannon,  resembling  the  subse- 
quent Armstrong  processes ;  secured  a  patent  and  a  gov- 
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ernmont  contract,  and  tilled  (Yum  is:!4  to  1815  the  Kmnfonl 
professorship  of  technology  in  Harvard  College.  Ho  estab- 
lished uitti  Or.  John  Ware  the  llnst-m  Jmn-nni  n/'  rliilimii- 
/,l,i/  nail  the  Art*  (1822).  1).  ut  Cambridge,  Muss.,  Feb. 
27,'  1872. 

Trendwell  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
Nov.  28,  1745;  -'"'a  luatcd  at  Yale  College  17K7;  studied 
lau  :  w:i '  :i  member  of  tlie  legislature  1770-S.r>,  of  tbe  Con- 
tinental I'oiigress  1785-86,  county  judge  17S6-S9,  member 
of  the  council  ITs.V-'.is  ;  was  judge  of  probate  and  of  the 
supremo  court  of  errors  1789-1808 ;  was  chosen  lieutenant- 
governor  I?'.'*.  and  was  governor  1809-11.  He  was  active 
in  e-tahlishing  and  managing  the  school  fund,  and  was 
president  <>f  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
l-'urci gn  Missions  from  its  foundation  to  his  death,  ut  Farm- 
ington, Aug.  19,  1S23. 

Treadwell  (.loiix  GOODHTK),  M.  IX,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Aug.  1,  1S05;  graduated  at  Harvard  1825;  studied  med 
ieine,  and  established  himself  us  a  physician  at  Salmi  1830, 
but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  scientific  agriculture  and 
gardening,  aided  by  an  ample  hereditary  fortune.  D.  at 
Salem  Aug.  (),  ISjfi.  He  bequeathed  to  tho  Essex  County 
Agricultural  Society  his  lands  at  Topsficld  for  an  experi- 
mental farm,  and  to  Harvard  College  his  medical  library 
and  an  e-tate  valued  at  $75,000  for  the  foundation  of  a 
professorship  of  physiology  and  anatomy. 

Trea'son.  Treason  is  derived  through  the  Fr.  trnhlton, 
tt-nhtf,  from  trmlo,  trttditio,  and  denotes  a  crime  of  in- 
definite ami  variable  limits  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  or  the  person  of  the  supreme  ruler.  Tho  Romans 
call  tins  i-riine  j»  i-<lu<  Ilio,  and  afterward  vrimen  majestntiti — 
that  is,  either  hostility  to  one's  own  country,  such  as  joining 
its  enemies  in  war  would  imply,  or  afterward  hostile  attack 
on  tho  emperor,  or,  as  the  latter  term  denoted,  the  act  of 
invading  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  the  expression 
lu'l'i-i-  iiifiji-Hiatein,  to  injure  tho  sovereignty  of  tho  people 
or  of  tho  state,  is  found  the  origin  of  the  term  lite-majatf, 
used  by  tho  French  to  denote  treason.  The  English  defini- 
tion of  treason  or  high  treason  has  included,  especially, 
compassing  or  imagining  tho  death  of  tho  reigning  sove- 
reign or  his  (or  her)  eldest  son  and  heir;  violation  of  tho 
queen  or  the  king's  oldest  daughter,  being  unmarried,  or  his 
eldest  son's  wife;  levying  war  against  the  sovereign  within 
the  realm  by  a  subject;  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  or  out- 
side of  the  realm  to  the  sovereign's  enemies  ;  counterfeiting 
the  great  or  privy  seal ;  importing  "  false  money,  counter- 
feit to  the  king's  money,"  besides  other  offences  which  at 
any  time  of  excitement  it  seemed  best  to  comprehend  under 
the  same  term.  The  folly  of  such  legislation  led  to  the 
simple  definition  of  our  Constitution  that  "  treason  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  U.  S.  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  It  is  im- 
plied that  the  crime  can  be  committed  only  by  one  owing 
allegiance  to  the  U.  S. 

The  States  of  the  Union,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have 
admitted  into  their  codes  a  crime  of  treason  against  them- 
selves similar  to  that  committed  against  the  U.  S.  But  as 
treason  against  a  State  must  always  bo  treason  against  the 
U.  S.,  and  as  war  against  so  limited  a  sovereignty  as  that 
of  one  of  the  States  is  hardly  an  act  deserving  the  name  of 
war,  such  treason  is  as  little  deserving  of  the  name  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  frequent.  If  an  invading  force  from  a  foreign 
country  should  land  on  the  territory  of  a  State  and  be 
joined  by  one  of  its  citizens,  he  would  be  amenable  to  tho 
laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  if  it  were  joined  by  a  man  from  one  of 
the  otiier  States,  tbe  same  would  be  true,  but  in  this  case 
the  State  could  not  try  him  for  treason,  as  he  is  in  no  sense 
its  subject.  A  general  law  against  seditious  or  armed  as- 
semblages would  answer  all  purposes  equally  well,  and 
could  not  come  into  conflict  by  any  possibility  with  the 
laws  and  judicial  arrangements  of  the  Union.  And,  on  tho 
other  hand,  if  a  man  were  acquitted  of  treason  against  a 
State,  he  would  still  be  liable  to  indictment  for  treason 
against  the  U.  S.  for  the  same  offence. 

The  law  of  treason  with  the  growth  of  monarchy  included 
various  offences  against  the  person  of  the  monarch  or  his 
rights  or  appurtenances,  and  with  the  growth  of  arbitrary 
power  stretched  its  penalties  over  various  crimes  or  even 
peccadilloes  that  lay  outside  of  its  original  limits.  (See  on 
this,  and  the  restrictions  which  a  free  government  admits 
into  its  definition,  Liebcr's  Civil  Liberty,  ch.  viii.) 

T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Treas'ure  City,  p.-v.,  White  Pine  co.,  Nev. 
Treas'urer  of  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  treas- 
ury department  who  receives  and  pays  out  money  on  the 
warrant  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by 
the  first  comptroller  and  certified  by  the  register,  taking 
receipts  for  all  moneys  paid  out.  Moneys  paid  to  the  treas- 
ury are,  charged  to  the  treasurer  on  covering-warrants, 
upon  which  ho  signs  his  receipt. 


Treasure. Trove  ["treasure  found,"  from  Fr.  (,-.. 
to  ••  find  "|.  Win-net  rr  gold  or  silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion 
had  been  ki<lil<n  in  the  eurlli  or  in  some  secret  spot  n>  long 
ago  that  its  evi-leiirc  was  forgotten  and  its  owner  unknown, 
and  sliould  In;  accidentally  found,  it  was  termed  ••  treanure- 
trove."  Ily  the  common  law  of  Knglnnd  if  itn  owner  U 
discovered  it  belongs  to  him  ;  if  not.  it  goon  to  the  Crown. 
This  peculiar  doctrine  may  best  be  illustrated  by  a  eompiir- 
i-on  with  another  analogous  case.  If  valuable  articles  are 
found  derelict  at  sea  or  lying  mi  the  land,  they  belong  n.,t 
to  the  Crown,  but  to  the'  tinder  by  tin-  title  ,',(  ..c.-upuiiei 
(see  articles  o< ,  TIMV.  v.  I'KIIM.VU.  I'KOI-KIITV  >.  because  the 
leaving  goods  in  the  manner  la.-t  described  indicates  a  pur- 
pose to  abandon  them,  while  the  act  of  concealment  ihowi 
an  intention  of  retaining  the  property.  The  Koinan  law 
contained  minute  and  s)>  i  ningthi*  sui 

l.c-auseat  various  periods  of  its  lii-t.,r\  such  c,.i,,  ,  alinent 
of  valuables  was  necessary  and  frequent.  There  must  have 
been  a  tiiilinif  :  the  finding  must  be  purely  accidental,  and 
not  the  result  of  a  search,  and  not  made  in  a  tmnb  or  other 
"sacred"  place.  If  tho  finding  was  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  the  property  in  the  whole  treasure  at  once  M--I,  I  in 
him ;  if  by  one  person  in  tho  land  of  another,  each  took 
equal  shares;  if  in  the  public-  land,  one-half  went  to  the 
finder,  and  the  remainder  to  the  treasury  (the  /;••  •««).  Tim 
things  subject  to  these  rules  included  not  only  gold  and 
silver,  but  other  portable  articles  of  peculiar  value,  such  as 
statues.  \  a^es.  urns,  etc.,  if  not  disc,,\  ered  in  a  tomb.  The 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  concerning  "treasure-trove" 
were  evidently  borrowed  directly  from  the  Roman  law,  with 
tho  single  but  most  important  modification  which  substi- 
tutes tho  Crown  in  the  place  of  tho  finder  as  the  one  who 
acquires  property  in  the  treasure  thus  found. 

JOHN  NOBTOX  POMKROY. 

Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  department  of 
the  executive  government  of  tho  U.  S.,  having  control  over 
the  collection,  management,  and  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  and  presided  over  by  a  secretary,  who  is,  next 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  the  most  important  officer  of  the 
cabinet.'  The  present  office  dates  from  the  law  of  Sept.  2, 
1789,  drawn  up  with  such  precision  and  comprehensiveness 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  secretary,  that  few  changes 
have  since  been  made  in  its  language.  The  subordinate 
officers  consist  of  two  assistant  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  three 
comptrollers,  six  auditors,  a  registrar,  commissioners  of 
customs  and  of  internal  revenue,  a  solicitor,  and  about 
16,000  employes,  of  whom  3000  are  in  the  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington, 5000  in  the  various  custom-houses  and  sub-treasu- 
ries, and  7000  in  tho  internal  revenue  service.  There  are 
18  bureaus,  among  which  are  those  of  the  mint,  statistics, 
the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  lighthouse  board.  Most  of  these 
multifarious  officers  are  quite  independent  of  their  nominal 
subjection  to  the  head  of  the  treasury  department,  whose 
influence  is  therein  confined  to  the  appointing  power. 

Treat  (ROBERT),  b.  in  England  in  1622;  emigrated  to 
New  England,  with  his  brother  Richard,  in  company  with 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall ;  was  one  of  the  first  settler!  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.;  afterward  settled  at  Milford,  where 
he  was  soon  chosen  a  judge;  was  a  magistrate  1661-05; 
became  a  major  of  Connecticut  troops  1670 ;  marched  to 
Springfield  (1675)  to  the  relief  of  that  place  against  the 
Indians ;  drove  them  from  before  the  town,  subsequently 
routed  them  at  Hadley ;  participated  in  the  great  Indian 
battle  at  the  Narragansctt  Fort  in  December  of  that  year; 
was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  1676,  and  governor  1686- 
1701.  D.  at  Milford  July  12,  1710.— His  son  SAMI-'KL,  b. 
at  Milford  in  1618,  graduated  at  Harvard  16fi!t,  and  was 
minister  of  Eastham  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  from  1672  to  hi« 
death,  Mar.  18,  1717.  He  acquired  the  language  of  the 
Nauset  Indians,  in  which  be  published  a  "confession  of 
faith ;"  was  successful  in  the  conversion  of  those  Indians, 
and  preached  the  "  election  sermon  "  in  1713. 

Treaty.     See  INTER*ATIO*AL  LAW,  by  PRES.  T.  D. 
WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Treb'bia,  the  ancient  Trcbin,*  riverof  Northern  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines  15  miles  N. 
flows  northward,  and  joins  the  Po  3  miles  above  1 
On  its  banks  the  Romans  under  Fompromus  were  d 
by  Hannibal  in  218  n.  r.  and  the  French  under  Macdc 
by  Suwaroff  Juno  17-20,  1799. 

Trebi'gne.town  of  European  Turkey,  oyalet 
on  tho  TreWni'cza,  ha*  man,' mosques,  and  £••£«*• 
first  Servian  kings  an  important  place.     P.  about  10,000. 
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46'  E.,  beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  facing  the  sen,  and 
surrounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel  on  a 
neighboring  bill  and  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope,  and  was  a.  flour- 
ishing city  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  Trajan  mado  it  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  and  in  1204  A.  n. 
Alexis  Conmcnus  established  here  an  independent  empire, 
which  stood  to  1461,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
It  contains  fine  edifices,  and  is  well  built,  especially  the 
suburb  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Christians,  and  which 
contains  the  bazaars,  Regular  communication  by  steamers 
with  Constantinople  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  makes 
it  the  centre  of  a  very  important  traffic.  Cotton  manufac- 
tures, colonial  produce,  spices,  ironware,  glass,  wine,  salt, 
and  corn  to  the  value  of  about  $20,000,000  are  annually 
brought  to  it  from  Europe,  and  exchanged  for  silk,  wool, 
tobacco,  wax,  gall-nuts,  opium,  shawls,  carpets,  and  saf- 
fron, which  are  brought  from  Persia  on  camels.  Its  own 
manufactures  nndtho  products  of  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood are  insignificant,  with  the  exception  of  timbur.  1'. 
between  20,000  and  30,000. 

Treca'te,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  its  old  fortifications  are  in  ruins.  P.  0906. 

Tred'egar,  town  of  England,  county  of  Monmouth, 
has  'J.'W.'!  inhabitants,  mostly  employed  in  the  rich  coal  and 
iron  mines  of  the  vicinity.  The  celebrated  Tredegar  iron- 
works at  Richmond,  Ya.,  derive  their  name  from  this  source. 

Tred'gold  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Brandon,  near  Durham, 
England,  Aug.  22,  1788  ;  was  for  some  years  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  during  which  time  he  diligently  studied  mathe- 
matics and  architecture;  was  for  ten  years  (1813-23)  em- 
ployed at  London  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  architect 
to  the  board  of  ordnance,  extending  his  studies  to  embrace 
chemistry,  geology,  mechanics,  and  engineering,  and  for 
the  last  six  years  of  his  life  practised  with  great  success  as 
a  civil  engineer,  contributing  meanwhile  scientific  articles 
to  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  Encyclopieilin  Hritnimica.  D.  in  London  'Jan.  28, 
1829.  Author  of  The  Elementary  J'riiir!/,lrs  of  Carpentry 
(1820;  5th  ed.  1870;  Philadelphia,  1837),  A  Practical  Es- 
say on  I/if  Sti-cui/th  of  Iron  and  other  Metals  (1821 ;  6th  ed. 
1866),  Principles  of  \Ynrinittii  and  Ventilating  Public  llitilil- 
»'»</»,  etc.  (1824),  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroad*  and  Car- 
i'iai/i'i  (1825),  llemarks  on  Steam  Navigation  (1825),  De- 
Hrription  of  Iron  Stuyattfion  Bridges  (1826),  and  The  Sit'iun 
Engine  (1827),  which  was  subsequently  edited  by  W.  S.  B. 
Woodhouse  (2  vols.,  1838-40),  with  125  plates  in  atlas  folio, 
and  in  an  enlarged  edition  (3  vols.,  1850-53),  with  200  en- 
gravings and  160  wood-cuts. 

Tredyff'rin,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  1897. 

Tree  [Ang.-Sax.  treoio],  a  woody  plant  with  a  single 
trunk  rising  to  more  than  the  height  of  a  man.  There  are 
all  gradations  between  shrubs  and  trees.  Some  woody- 
stemmed  plants  are  properly  called  trees,  although  of 
dwarf  stature,  the  branches  being  elevated  upon  a  single 
trunk;  some,  which  branch  or  divide  from  the  ground  or 
near  it  into  a  cluster  of  trunks,  reach  such  a  height  and 
magnitude  that  they  must  be  called  trees  rather  than 
shrubs.  Exogenous  trees,  being  the  commonest  in  all 
countries,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  or  representative 
kind.  An  exogenous  tree  springs  from  an  embryo  hav- 
ing a  pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  and  duly  develops 
lateral  buds  as  well  as  the  terminal  or  primary  one,  and 
therefore  branches  freely.  The  name  exogenous  denotes 
that  it  is  an  outside-grower — i.  e.  the  trunks,  and  equally 
the  branches,  increase  in  thickness  by  new  wood  formed 
outside  the  old.  The  seedling  stem,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  some  woody  threads 
(vascular  and  woody  bundles  or  nbro-vascular  bundles), 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  surround  a  central  portion 
that  remains  destitute  of  woody  matter;  and  these  in- 
crease in  size  and  number  until  they  form  a  cylindrical 
layer  of  wood  (in  cross-section  a  ring)  between  the  soft 
central  core,  the  pith,  and  an  outer  more  or  less  soft  por- 
tion, the  bark.  When  this  layer  of  wood  in  the  seedling 
stem  or  other  shoot  of  the  season  is  completely  formed,  no 
additions  are  mado  to  its  inner  portion,  but  new  wood  may 
continue  to  be  formed  on  its  outer  surface,  between  it  and 
the  bark,  all  through  the  season.  This  justifies  the  name 
of  exoyen,  or  "  outside-grower."  from  the  first.  When, 
after  a  suspension  of  growth  consequent  upon  the  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  in  all  climates  which  have  a  winter,  or 
of  moisture  where  vegetation  is  arrested  or  checked  by  dry- 
ness,  a  second  season  of  growth  supervenes,  a  new  layer  of 
wood  is  formed  upon  or  external  to  the  old  one,  and  so  on 
year  after  year.  Consequently,  the  section  of  an  exogenous 
tree-trunk  exhibits  concentric  layers — in  all  ordinary  eases 
one  for  each  year  of  its  age— the  oldest  next  the  pith,  the 


youngest  next  the  bark.  As  the  tree  has  made  annual  in- 
crements of  growth  in  length  as  well  as  in  diameter,  a 
cross-section  at  the  base  of  the  trunk  exhibits  a  number  of 
annual  layers  equal  to  the  whole  age  of  the  tree,  while  one 
at  the  summit  has  only  a  single  layer,  interposed  between 
the  pith  and  the  bark.  Radiating  plates — in  the  cross- 
section  lines  more  or  less  conspicuous — traverse  this  layer 
of  wood  from  the  pith  to  the  bark,  dividing  it  into  wedges; 
these  are  continued  through  the  succeeding  layers,  and  new 
ones  are  interposed  between  them  as  the  wedges  widen; 
these  are  the  mediiftary  rttyti  or  silver  grain.  The  bark  of 
an  exogenous  tree  is  always  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  wood,  and  for  the  most  part  is  readily  separable  from 
it,  the  demarcation  between  the  two  being  a  thin  zone  of 
forming  or  formative  matter,  called  the  camoinm.  From 
this  cambium  are  developed  on  the  one  side  additions  to 
the  wood — on  the  other  to  the  inner  bark.  The  bark  of  a 
young  tree  is  of  three  layers,  different  in  kind.  The  inner 
bark,  or  liber,  next  the  wood,  generally  contains,  and  some- 
times largely  consists  of,  fibres  or  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
allied  to  the  components  of  wood,  but  more  flexible  and 
loosely  arranged;  these  in  their  most  perfect  form  are 
called  hast.  The  liber  grows  by  thin  annual  concentric 
layers,  the  newer  inside  of  the  older,  and  next  the  wood. 
Covering  the  liber  is  the  green  bark,  or  green  layer,  wholly 
cellular  and  herbaceous,  and  containing  chlorophyl  or  Iraf- 
ijreen.  It  is  conspicuous  upon  young  shoots  of  the  season. 
The  third  or  outer  bark  remains  thin  and  more  or  less  trans- 
parent. The  latter,  called  the  cor/'//  layer,  or  epidermal  layer, 
consists  of  tabular  cells,  which  contain  no  leaf-green,  but 
assume  the  gray,  brownish,  or  other  hue  which  character- 
izes the  twigs  and  branches.  When  it  continues  to  grow 
and  acquires  any  considerable  thickness,  it  forms  cork. 
While  the  wood,  once  formed,  remains  unaltered  except  as 
changing  from  Bap-wood  to  heart-wood,  the  bark  is  subject 
to  distention  from  within,  to  which,  at  length,  only  the 
inner  liber,  annually  formed  upon  an  enlarging  circle,  can 
continue  to  adapt  itself.  The  older  and  outer  bark  is  con- 
sequently sooner  or  later  fissured  and  riven  by  the  enlarging 
girth  within,  as  well  as  worn  and  weathered  by  exposure 
to  the  elements  without;  so  that  the  bark  of  old  tree-trunks 
consists  of  the  liber  only,  and  of  but  a  part  of  that.  Tho 
port  or  character  of  the  tree  depends  much  upon  its 
mode  of  branching,  and  this  primarily  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  upon  the  twigs ;  for  the  branches  of  the 
spray  proceed  from  lateral  buds,  of  which  there  is  usually 
a  single  one  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  Accordingly,  when 
the  leaves  are  opposite,  so  will  be  the  branches  of  the 
spray,  while  alternate  leaves  originate  alternate  branch- 
lets  ;  but  this  symmetry,  however  evident  in  the  branchlets, 
is  usually  more  or  less  obscured  in  the  larger  branches  by 
the  non-development  of  some  of  the  buds  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  branchlets.  When  the  main  trunk  persists 
and  leads  throughout,  not  being  rivalled  or  supplanted  by 
any  of  the  branches,  the  tree  is  said  to  have  an  excurrent 
trunk  :  when  the  main  trunk  is  lost  in  or  replaced  by  the 
main  branches,  it  is  said  to  be  deliquescent.  Completely 
excurrent  trunks  are  most  common  in  and  characteristic  of — 

Coniferous  trees,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  including 
cypresses,  junipers,  and  even  yews,  as  well  as  pines, 
spruces,  and  firs.  These  are  a  kind  of  exogenous  tree  in 
growth  and  structure,  but  with  wood  composed  of  homo- 
geneous cells  having  peculiar  markings.  Their  flowers  are 
also  peculiar  and  greatly  simplified,  their  ovules  naked 
and  fertilized  by  direct  application  of  the  pollen,  so  that 
they  are  distinguished  by  some  as  a  sub-class  of  exogens, 
by  others  as  a  class,  under  the  name  of  gijmnospcrms,  or 
naked-seeded  plants.  They  are  mostly  stately  trees,  with 
peculiar  narrow,  commonly  needle-shaped  or  awl-shaped, 
leaves,  of  very  simple  nervation,  mainly  evergreen  (the 
larch  and  our  Southern  bald  cypress,  or  Ttinxliiim,  being 
exceptions),  and  they  are  developed  more  commonly  from  an 
embryo  with  the  two  cotyledons  so  completely  divided,  each 
into  two  or  three  or  more  leaflets,  that  they  were  naturally 
supposed  to  have  a  whorl  instead  of  a  pair  of  cotyledons, 
and  therefore  called  polyeotyledonous.  (For  an  account  of 
trees  of  this  class  see  COXIFEII.*:,  Fin,  and  especially  PINE.) 

All  conifera?  are  woody  plants,  and  nearly  all  arc  trees. 
Exogenous  trees  of  the  ordinary  sort  are  distributed 
among  the  various  natural  orders,  so  that  there  are  few 
which  have  not  some  arboreous  representatives,  the  prin- 
cipal families  containing  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  Some, 
however,  contain  herbs  only;  several  (such  as  the  walnut 
and  oak  families  and  the  other  amentaceous  or  catkin- 
bearing  orders)  are  wholly  arboreous,  or  at  least  woody. 
Even  the  families  with  peculiar  port  or  mode  of  growth, 
such  as  the  crassulaeeous  or  house-leek  family,  with  very 
fleshy  herbage,  rise  to  trees  in  some  of  their  representa- 
tives of  warm  climates.  All  cactuses  are  woody  as  well  as 
fleshy  plants:  several  of  them  attain  great  length  as 
climbers;  many  are  erect  and  become  arborescent;  some 
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ri«e  into  huge  (luted  columns,  either  simple  or  branched, 

-.  eral  times   the  height  of  a  man,  ami  one.  the  ' 
,//itniiti  HI  of  the  Cihi   I'.ivcr.  becomes  a  strange  tree  of  fifty 
or  sixtv  feet  in  altitude. 

Oycadeout  »/<••«.  represented  by  the  t'l/mn,  commonly 
but  improperly  known  as  sago-palm,  arc  of  a  peculiar  type. 
being  exogenous  in  structure  (though  not  forming  regular 
annual  layers  i.  but  with  the  port  and  mode  of  growth  of 
palms — viz.  of 

Kaili"i<iii"iii    Ti-i'i. — Palm   trees  are  the  more  common 
but  not  the  exclusive  representatives  of  this  type  of  arbo- 
reous vegetation.     They  rise  by  a  simple  columnar  trunk, 
not  tapering   as    it    ascends,    terminated    wilh    a   e;-own   of 
large  an  1  long  stalked  leaves,  which  are  either  pinnate  or 
plume-like,  as  in  date-palms,  or  palmate,  as  in  palmetto. 
This  simple  and  mainly  cylindrical  trunk  comes  IVom  their 
whole  vegetation    being  the  development  of  a  single  ter- 
minal bud.     Such   axillary  buds  as  they  develop  form  the 
inHon-sccnce,    and  therefore    do  not  result  in    permanent 
branches.     Nevertheless,  a   few  palms   branch   habitually 
and  normally   after   a   certain   ago.      The  doum-palm   of 
I'pper  Kgypt  and  Nubia  is  the  best-known  example.     In 
contrast  with  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees,  that  of  palms, 
and   of  endogenous  trees    in   general,    has  no   concentric 
lavcrs   surrounding  a  central   pith,   and  no  proper  bark. 
The  wood  is  made  up  of  separate  bundles  or  threads  of 
fibro-vascular  material,  longitudinally  traversing  and  sepa- 
rately  imbedded   in  the   cellular   and  softer  fundamental 
tissni.   which  is  represented  in  the  exogenous  stem  by  the 
central   pith    and    the   radiating    medullary  rays.     When 
thc-e  nood  bundle-  can  be  traced,  they  arc  found  to  have 
their  upper  termination  in  leaf-stalks,  their  lower  in  the 
circumference  or  rind,  in  their  course  describing  more  or 
less  of  an  arch  or  long  curvature.     The  central  portion  of 
the  trunk  contains  fewer  of  the  woody  bundles ;  toward  the 
circumference  they  are  more  crowded.     Consequently,  the 
denser  wood  is  at  the  circumference,  the  softer  nt  the  centre. 
The   centre    sunciiines    remains    pithy,    as  it   were,    and 
sparsely  traversed  by  threads  of  wood,  but  in  many  palm- 
slcms  nearly   the   whole  becomes  BO  closely  packed  with 
woody-bundles  as  to  form  a  very  compact  and  hard  wood. 
As  the  wood  is  thus  more  largely  formed  toward  the  cir- 
cumference, and  gradually  fills  tip  within,  the  name  of 
i-H'/oi/cn  or  of  endogenous  growth — i.  e.  "  growth  within" 
— is '  sufficiently    appropriate,   though    the    structure   and 
growth  are  not  so  completely  the  counterpart  of  the  exogen- 
ous as  was  supposed  when  these  contrasted  terms  were  in- 
troduced.   Exogenous  trunks  increase  indefinitely  in  diam- 
eter: endogenous  trunks  in  general,  and  in  particular  those 
of  palms,  soon  become  incapable  of  further  enlargement, 
except  in  height.     They  are  accordingly  cylindrical  up  to 
the  crown  of  leaves.    In  place  of  a  bark,  distinct,  separable, 
and  of  different  layers,  endogenous  trunks  arc  invested  by 
an  inseparable,  more  homogeneous,  and  permanent  rind, 
which,  along  with  the  more  solidified  wood  of  the  circum- 
ference, restricts  and  limits  distention.      Some  endogenous 
trunks,  however,  notably  those  of  dragon  trees  and  yuc- 
cas (of  the  liliaceous  family),  continue  distensible,  and 
therefore   continue   to    increase  in  diameter.      They  alto 
branch  when  old,  usually  only   after  blossoming,   which 
takes  place  from  a  terminal  bud,  thus  arresting  the  vege- 
tative growth,  which  is  resumed  from  axillary  buds.    Such 
stems  therefore  fork  at  each  flowering  or  other  arrest  of 
the  terminal  bud,  and  so  in  time  form  a  branched  head, 
in  some  respects  imitating  that  of  an  ordinary  exogenous 
tree. 

Fern  trees,  or  tree-ferns,  mainly  represent  arboreal  vege- 
tation among  cryptogamovt  plants  in  the  present  age,  al- 
though in  former  periods  other  vascular  cryptogams  were 
largely  arborescent.  Tree-ferns  arc  restricted  to  tropical 
regions  of  moist  climate,  or  at  least  to  those  regions  or 
habitats  in  which  both  winter  and  dryncss  are  unknown. 
Their  port  is  similar  to  that  of  palms,  the  structure  of  the 
wood  peculinr,  answering  neither  to  the  endogenous  nor 
the  exogenous  type. 

Ererarern  and  iliriilnniis  trees  differ  in  that  the  latter  cast 
off  or  lose  all  their  leaves  at  the  coming  of  a  cold  or  of  a  dry 
season,  while  the  former  hold  their  old  leaves  alive,  at  least 
until  after  new  ones  are  produced,  some  holding  them  for 
little  over  the  year,  many  for  two.  three,  or  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Deciduous  trees  are  mainly  if  not  wholly 
of  the  exogenous  type. 

Trees  as  to  climate  and  distribution  can  hardly  be  here 
treated  of,  except  to  notice  that  arboreal  growth,  of  any  or- 
dinary type,  supposes  and  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  moisture,  and  accordingly  of  rainfall,  either  through  the 
year  or  through  a  growing  season.  An  ordinary  tree  ex- 
pands a  large  extent  of  evaporating  surface,  chiefly  in  its 
foliage.  Leaves  dry  up  and  perish  if  not  supplied  with 
moisture  to  replace  that  which  is  evaporated  or  transpired. 
Therefore,  not  only  are  rainless  districts  treeless  (except  as 


water  is  xupplicd  by  irrigation  t.  but  regions  of  tcanty  and 

pH'c-iriuti-    -iiliiliici    rain    are    fpar-eh    wooded    or    without 

fore-i.  : rding  to  the  amount  of  aridity  or  length  of  the 

dry  season  :   or  their  arborc-ccnl  vegetation  nj.  , 
;renc\  ami ->  i  il  adaptation,     ltpia-1  leaved 

c\ergieeiis  altoiupl  where  rains  full  throughout  the  year, 
and  especially  where  winter  i-«  unknown.  Narrow  Iea\c,l 
or  needle-leaved  evergreen  trees  arc  chielh  in  c.,.»ler  or 
eidd  climate. ,wdl  supplied  with  mni-lme  through  the 
or  through  the  season  of  activity.  Trees  with  expanded 
filiugc  Minne  tiie  r.iinle--  hot  M-a-ou  of  the  dticr  In.pi.-al 
and  sul, tropical  region-  only  by  dropping  tlieir  leaves,  upon 
which  the  slrc.s  tir.-t  eome»,  and  thereby  ledm-ini:  the  evap- 
orating surface  to  a  minimum.  Those  which  n  lain  their 
foliage  are  Mich  as  have  some  peculiar  provi-ion —  by  flcfh- 
iness  with  thick  epidermis  in  the  case  of  MI>  <  ni,  Mi  toliage, 
or  by  (inn  coiiaccou-  tc\tinc  -upciticially  or  throughout,  to 
which,  especially  in  Australia,  is  sometime.-  added  a  \eiti 

cal  in.-lcad  of  horizontal  positi f  the  leaves,  which  thus 

[it'cM-nt   their  edges    instead    of   one    tacc    lo    the    high    MID. 

This  prevails  a mong  the  Australian  acacias  and  myrtaceous 
trees,  which  compose  the  larger  part  of  the  arboreal  vege- 
tation. In  climates  in  which  vegetable  growth  and  action 
are  arrested  by  winter,  the  trees  are  nearly  all  deciduous, 
except  the  coniferous  evergreens,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
peculiarly  organized  for  resisting  cold,  and  individually 
expose  a  small  surface  to  the  elements. 

Duration  of  Trees. — An  exogenous  tree,  renewing  an- 
nually its  twigs  and  foliage  above,  its  growth  of  roots  be- 
neath, and  zone  of  new  wood  and  bark  connecting  the 
two,  has  no  definite  limits  to  its  existence.  Its  actual  du 
ration  depends  upon  external  circumstances,  and  upon  some 
inherent  liabilities  which  may  practically  result  in  a  certain 
average  of  life  in  any  particular  species,  which,  however, 
certain  favored  individuals  may  be  expected  to  overpass. 
Increase  of  size,  height,  or  spread  of  branches,  and  other 
inevitable  consequences  of  age,  however,  bring  increasing, 
and  at  length  inevitable,  disadvantages  and  liabilities,  so 
that  practically,  although  most  trees,  like  most  men,  die 
an  accidental  death,  the  longest  survivors  may  be  said  to 
die  of  old  age  in  the  sense  in  which  the  oldest  of  the  human 
race  do — that  is,  of  the  diseases  or  accidents  which  the 
younger  generally  resist  or  recover  from,  but  to  which  tho 
older  succumb  in  consequence  of  the  disadvantages  of  age. 
Various  collections  have  been  made  of  the  data  respecting 
the  actual  longevity  of  trees.  (See  Do  Candollc,  /%«i'o- 
mjie  ceyftalt  (1832),  and  article  on  "Longevity  of  Trees" 
in  Jfortk  American  Rmiew,  July,  1S44,  for  a  rfmml  up  to 
those  dates.  Sec  also  our  article  St:grniA  for  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  existing 
trees.  To  which  it  may  be  added  that  eucalyptus  trees  are 
now  known  in  Australia  which  rival  the  California  red- 
woods in  girth  and  surpass  them  in  height,  but  probably 
not  in  age,  being  very  fast-growing  trees.  Indeed,  it  \t 
probable  from  the  known  rates  of  growth  that  some  of  the 
largest  bald  cypresses  ( Tarodium)  of  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic States,  »r  at  least  those  of  Mexico,  are  older  than  any 
of  the  above,  although  of  far  less  huge  girth  and  of  mode- 
rate height.)  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  exogenous 
trees  are  known,  by  the  actual  counting  of  their  layers, 
throughout  or  in  great  part,  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
from  1200  to  fully  2000  years;  it  is  probable  that  some  ex- 
tant trees  are  considerably  older.  The  tallest  trees  known 
rise  little  less  than  500  feet  (Eucalyptus,  in  Australia).  The 
largest  in  girth  are  trees  of  Eucalyptus,  up  to  81  feet :  giant 
redwoods  in  California,  up  to  91,  and  possibly  100  feet; 
baobab  trees  of  Senegal,  some  of  which  nave  reached  the 
latter  circumference,  but  they  are  low  trees  of  rapid  growth 
even  when  old,  and  probably  of  no  extreme  age;  and,  fin  illy, 
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grown  into  one—  of  which  there  are  no  external  indie 
—it  is  probably  the  oldest  existing  tree  known. 

Endogenous  trees  like  palms,  which  do  not  con 
increase  in  girth,  are  more  strictly  and  inherently  limited 
n  their  duration:  perhaps  they  never  live  more  than^ 
r  300  years  ;    and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
hen  an  endogenous  trunk  has  a  soft  living  '  "»>•  ™P»° 


in 

o 

When  an  endogenou 

of  unlimited  «p.n.ioB,  and  also  produce,  branches   per 
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TKEE-FROG— TRENCH. 


parts  of  Australia  and  in  the  Himalayas.  A  few  species 
yield  a  useful  starchy  pith  resembling  sago. 

Tree'-Frog,  or  Tree-Toad,  a  term  employed  for 
those  species  of  anurous  amphibians  (order  Salientia) 
which  are  adapted  for  life  among  the  trees,  and  which  are 
therefor  provided  with  terminally  dilated  toes.  This  cha- 
racter of  dilation  of  the  tips  of  the  toes  is  of  mere  tele- 
ological  significance,  and  is  not  co-ordinated  with  true 
morphological  characteristics.  By  some  authors,  however, 
it  has  been  regarded  as  of  considerable  systematic  import- 
ance, and  Dr.  Gunther  especially  combined  all  the  anurous 
amphibians — i.  e.  "  tree-frogs  " — in  a  single  series  ("  Opis- 
thoglossa  platydactyla"),  contradistinguished  from  those 
opisthoglossate  anurans  which  have  pointed  toes  ("Opis- 
thoglossa  oxydactyla  ").  It  has  been  since,  however,  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  tree  anurans  do  not  form  a  natural 
group,  but  may  to  that  extent  be  modified  representatives 
of  the  most  dissimilar  families.  Dr.  Gunther  distributed 
the  species  among  nine  families,  exclusively  confined  to 
forms  with  dilated  toes.  More  recent  authors  have  re- 
combined  them  with  the  non-tree  forms,  and  admitted  the 
several  generic  types  as  natural  allies  of  the  oxydactylous 
ones.  The  tree-frogs  and  tree-toads  are  now  mostly  to  be 
found  in  the  families  Hylidrc,  Cystignathidae,  Engysto- 
iniiiir.  Dcndrobatida?,  and  Ranidsc.  The  North  American 
species,  however,  all  belong  to  the  family  HYLIB/E  (which 
sec).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tregelles' (SAMUEL  PRiDEAux),LIi.D.,b.  at  Falmouth, 
England,  Jan.  30,  1813,  of  Quaker  parentage;  educated  at 
Falmouth  Classical  School ;  was  for  some  years  in  the  iron- 
works at  Neath  Abbey,  Glamorganshire,  1828-34;  was  in 
1835-36  a  private  tutor  at  Falmouth ;  shortly  after  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
and  versions ;  studied  the  Oriental  languages,  and  pursued 
that  object  through  life ;  was  associated  with  the  small  re- 
ligious sect  of  the  "Plymouth  Brethren,"  though  he  never 
joined  that  organization ;  was  an  active  philanthropist,  a 
member  of  the  company  appointed  by  convocation  for  the 
revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament; 
visited  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
collating  MSS.,  and  in  his  later  years  received  a  pension 
of  £200  from  the  civil  list.  D.  at  Plymouth  Apr.  24,  1875. 
He  published — Passages  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  connected 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (1836),  The  Englishman's 
Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament  (1839),  The  Eng- 
lishman's Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (2  vols.,  1843),  The  Hook  of  Revelation  in  Greek, 
edited  from  the  Ancient  Authorities,  with  o  New  English 
Version,  etc.  (1844),  Hebrew  Heading  Lessons  (1845),  Heads 
of  Hebrew  Grammar  (1852),  Gcsenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Lexicon  ( 1847),  The  Prophetic  Vision*  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(1847;  5th  ed.  1864),  The  Book  of  Revelation  translated 
from  the  Ancient  Greek  Text  (1848),  On  the  Original  Lan- 
guage of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (1850),  The  Jansenists  (1851), 
Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and  Transmission  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  (1852),  Account  of'the  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1854),  Codex  Zacynthius, 
Greek  Palimpsest  Fragments  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ob- 
tained in  the  Island  of  Zante  (folio,  1861),  Canon  Muratori- 
auus,  Earliest  Catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
(1868),  and  The  Greek  New  Testament,  edited  from  Ancient 
Authorities,  with  the  Various  Readings  of  all  the  Ancient 
Manuscripts,  the  Ancient  Versions,  and  Earlier  Ecclesiastical 
Writers,  tot/ether  with  the  Latin  Version  of  Jerome  from  the 
Codex  Amiatinus  of  the  Sixth  Century  (6  parts,  4to,  1857— 
72).  He  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ; 
rendered  important  aid  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Home  in  the  revision 
of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  (10th  ed.,  4  vols.,  1856),  and  was  joint 
editor  with  Kev.  J.  Ayre  of  the  final  reissue  of  that  work 
(Kith  ed.,  4  vols.,  186!)). 

Tre'go,  county  of  W.  Kansas,  intersected  by  Saline 
and  Smoky  Hill  rivers,  and  crossed  by  Kansas  Pacific 
R.  R. ;  surface  rolling,  soil  fertile.  P.  166. 

Tre'ia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Macerata,  on  a  hill 
between  the  Menocchia  and  the  Poten/.a,  exports  a  peculiar 
kind  of  lace.  Treia  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  many 
important  antiquities  have  been  found.  P.  9286. 

Trematods  [from  Gr.  rprjua,  a  "hole"],  an  order  of 
platyhelminths  or  low  worms  which  are  generally  parasitic, 
internally  or  externally,  on  other  animals.  They  are  more 
or  less  depressed  and  not  articulated,  and  the  integuments 
are  not  covered  with  cilise  in  the  adult  state.  They  are 
provided  with  one  or  more  suckers  for  adhesion  to  their 
enforced  hosts.  They  have  a  forked  alimentary  canal,  but 
there  is  no  anus.  The  vascular  system  is  undeveloped ; 
there  are  two  water-tubes,  with  a  common  excretory  pore; 
a  double  ganglion  is  developed  over  the  pharynx.  They 
are  mostly  hermaphrodites,  and  there  is  no  internal  con- 


nection between  the  male  and  female  organs,  and  conse- 
quently a  union  of  two  individuals  is  necessary  for  im- 
pregnation. (See  Blumberg  (1871)  and  Butschli  (1872).) 
The  development  is  diversiform  ;  the  most  noteworthy  is 
that  characteristic  of  certain  species  of  Distomidie.  (Sec 
CEHCARIA.)  The  species  are  quite  numerous,  and  in  some 
form  or  other  are  parasitic  on  many  animals  of  widely- 
distinct  classes.  No  less  than  live  distinct  developed  spe- 
cies, besides  four  larval  or  doubtful  forms,  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time  in  man  alone.  (See  PARASITES.)  The 
various  forms  have  been  classified  by  some  of  the  best 
authorities  (e.g.  Van  Beneden  and  Schmarda)  in  two  sub- 
orders and  a  number  of  families.  These  arc :  (l)Digcnca, 
or  entoparasitic  trematods,  which  develop  numerous  and 
small  eggs  and  undergo  a  long  developmental  cycle,  mostly 
passing  through  "alternate  generations,"  including  the 
families  Monostomidffi  and  Distomidee ;  and  (2)  Mono- 
genea,  or  ectoparasitic  trematods,  which  develop  few  and 
large  eggs  (with  thick  shells),  and  whose  developmental 
course  is  comparatively  simple,  no  "  alternation  of  genera- 
tions "  being  passed  through,  including  the  families  Tri- 
stomidie,  Udonellidro,  Polystouiidie,  Octocotylidaj,  and  <Jy- 
rodactylidaj.  The  representatives  of  these  "  monogcnetic  " 
families  are  parasitic  on  aquatic  animals,  such  as  fishes, 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  etc.  Tliose  which  attach  them- 
selves to  fishes  are  mostly  to  be  found  affixed  to  the  gills. 

THEODORE  UILL. 

Tre'mont,  tp.,  Solano  co.,  Cal.     P.  640. 

Tremont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tazewcll  co.,  111.  P.  of  v. 
437;  of  tp.  1365. 

Tremont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  1822. 

Tri1  m out,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     P.  1106. 

Tremont,  p.-v.,  White  Plains  tp.,  Wcstchcster  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.  P.  2025. 

Tremont,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  a  branch 
of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.,  12  miles  from  Potts- 
ville,  contains  6  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  ironworks, 
schools,  waterworks,  and  7  hotels.  P.  of  b.  1709;  of  tp. 
754.  CHAS.  M.  WOLFF,  ED.  "TREMONT  NEWS." 

Trempealeau',  county  of  W.  Wisconsin,  bounded 
S.  W.  by  Mississippi  River,  and  drained  by  Trempealeau, 
lilack,  and  Buffalo  rivers;  surface  level,  soil  productive. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  wheat, 
oats,  Indian  corn,  wool,  hay,  and  butter.  Cap.  Galesville. 
Area,  684  Bq.  m.  '  P.  14,992. 

Trempealeau,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis., 
on  Trempealeau  and  Prescott  R.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Winona 
(Minn.),  has  4  churches,  a  fine  school,  1  newspaper,  a 
wagon  manufactory,  1  planing-mill,  and  2  hotels.  P. 
2086.  CHARLES  A.  LEITII,  En.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Trench  (RICHARD  CHENEVIX),  D.D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, Sept.  9,  1807;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1829;  spent  some  years  in  travel;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  1833 ;  was  curate  at  Hadleigh,  Suf- 
folk, 1833-35,  incumbent  of  Curdridge  1835-40,  curate  to 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  at  Alverstoke  1840-44,  rector  of 
Itchenstoke  1844-45 ;  was  appointed  examining  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wilberforce)  1845;  was  Hul- 
sean  lecturer  1845—46,  and  select  preacher  at  Cambridge 
1843  and  1856;  professor  of  theology  at  King's  College, 
London,  1846-58;  dean  of  Westminster  1856-63,  and  was 
ordained  archbishop  of  Dublin,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Whately, 
Jan.  1,  1 864.  Author  of  poems,  The  Story  of  Justin  Martyr 
(1835),  Sabbation,  Honor  Neale  (1838),  Poems  from  Eastern 
,v.. n rca  (1842),  Gcnoreva(  1842),  Elegiac  Poems  ( 1846),  Alma 
(1854),  of  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  our  Lord  (1841),  Notes 
on  the  Miracles  of  Oil"  Lord  (1846),  Exposition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  from  St.  Augustine  (1844),  2  vols.  of  llul- 
sean  lectures,  The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  unfolding  the 
Spiritual  Life  of  Mm  (1845),  Chritt  the  Desire  of  all  Rations, 
The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men  (1850),  OH  the  Xtuili/  of  Words 
(1851;  15th  ed.  1874),  On  the  Lessons  in  Proverbs  (185:i), 
Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament  (1854;  2d  series  lsi;:l; 
8th  ed.,  recast,  1  vol.,  1876),  English,  Past  and  Present 
(1855),  Calderon,  his  Life  and  Genius  (New  York,  1856), 
Some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries  (1857),  The 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Connection 
with  some  Recent  Proposals  for  its  Revision  (1858),  Se- 
lect Glossary  of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  Senses 
i/ift'irrnt  from  their  Present  (1859),  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seren  Churches  in  Asia  (1861),  Studies  on  the 
Gospels  (1867),  a  volume  of  lectures  On  J'lutiirch  (1874),  3 
vols.  of  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(1843,  1856,  and  1863),  Sermons  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (1860),  Sermons  preached  in  Ireland  (1873),  several 
single  sermons,  lectures,  and  charges  to  the  clergy  of  Dub- 
lin ;  edited  Sacred  Poems  for  Mourners  (1846),  Sacred 
Latin  Poetry,  chiefly  Lyrical  (1849),  A  Household  Book 
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of  /Wfry,  »flfi-fff  <t'"t  (ii-rtiiitff't,  vith  .\nt<<  l  London 
and  New  York,  ISI'I'M.  and  tin-  /.'. ///n,,,,  ,,/  il,,  l.,,t,-  Mr,. 
I;;, !,,,,•>/  Ti-'-in-li  i  1s'1'- 1,  lii."  mother.  A  toluinc  of  so- 
le'lions  from  hi-  poems  was  ciliteil  liy  Kcv.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Sorncer  (New  York.  Is.'.IU.  and  another  volume  of  hi- 
/',„„,,,  collected  mi'l  'ir,-<in:/"l  tm*w,  was  issued,  probably 
by  himself,  in  IS65. 
Trench'nrd  (SwPHM  !>.).  I'.  S.  X..  l>.  July  in.  isis, 

in  New  York;   entered  the   n:ivy  us  a  niid.-hipman  Dot  '-•'•. 

l-::i;  became  lieutenant  In  1847,  commander  In  lsi;i-,  cap 
tain  in   IS68,  oommodore  in   1*71,  rear-Rdmlral  in  IMS; 

commanded  the  Rhode  Island  ill  both  the  Fort  Fi.-her 
fi.-Ms  and  recommended  for  promotion  by  Rear-Admiral 
Porter.  FIIXIIAI.I.  A.  PAIIKKII. 

Trenck,  von  der  (FRANZ),  BAIIOX,  b.  at  Kcggio,  Ca- 
labria. .Inn.  1,  171 1,  descending  from  a  family  settled  in 
K. i.-t  I'ms-ia  :  ro.-ciied  a  military  education,  and  served 
first  in  ih"  Austrian,  then  in  the  Kussian  unny,  but  was 
both  times  cashiered,  imprisoned,  and  even  condemned  to 
death  for  Ills  brutal  excesses;  lived  subsequently  for  gome 
time  in  retirement  on  his  estates  in  Slavonia,  and  was  com- 
missioned bv  .Maria  Theresa,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession,  to  form,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
corps  which  he  called  the  "  I'andours,"  and  at  the  head  of 
which  he  fought  in  the  van  of  the  Austrian  army.  By 
his  audacity  and  atrocity  he  aehieicd  an  almost  Euro- 
pean fame.  His  method  of  carrying  on  war  was  that  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  talents  and  charac- 
ters like  his  were  very  common  in  those  days.  But  in 
the  eighteenth  century  such  a  phenomenon  of  course  made 
a  great  sensation.  He  was  suspected,  however,  of  tamper- 
ing with  the  Prussians,  plaeed  before  a  court-martial,  and 
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:ut  in  prison,  whore  he  poisoned  himself  Oct.  14,  1749. 
[is  Aiilubiw/rn/>lii/  was  atone  time  very  much  read. — His 
cousin,  FuiKiiuini  vox  n:;it  THKXCK,  b.  at  Kiinigsberg  Feb. 
Irt.  1726.  was  a  character  exactly  of  the  HUM  stamp,  but 
was  stopped  in  his  course  almost  before  entering  the  arena. 
Having  distinguished  himself  highly  in  1744,  and  gained 
the  favor  of  Frederick  II.,  ho  was  suddenly  imprisoned  in 
1715  for  tampering  with  the  Anstrians.  escaped,  visited 
Moscow  and  Vienna,  was  caught  in  1754  by  the  Prussians, 
an  1  kept  in  a  dungeon  to  1783;  wandered  through  Eu- 
rope; received  back  his  confiscated  estates  in  178fi,  and 
VM  guillotined  at  Paris  July  25,  1794,  as  a  Prussian  spy. 
He  too  has  written  an  Autobiography,  as  full  of  empty  boast 
and  threadbare  lies  as  that  of  his  cousin.  Both  were  dis- 
interred by  Carlyle,  and  form  an  amusing  diversion  in  his 
llittury  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Tren'delenburg  (FIUEDRICH  ADOLF),  b.  in  Entin, 
principality  of  Lubeck,  Nov.  30,  1802;  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  in  his  native  town  and  at  the  universities  of 
Kiel,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin  ;  was  appointed  in  1833  a  profes- 
sor t.rtriiin-ithinriii*  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  :  was  promoted  to  a  full  (or  "ordinary")  professor- 
ship in  the  same  university  in  1837,  and  retained  this  posi- 
tion until  his  death,  Jan.  24,  1872.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
a  regular  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  from  the 
following  year  until  his  death  he  was  secretary  of  the  sec- 
tion for  the  history  of  philosophy.  During  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life  ns  professor  at  Berlin,  Trcndelcnburg  was 
a  member  of  the  governmental  commission  for  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Prussia.  In  this  position  he  wielded  a  great 
and  salutary  influence.  From  1849  to  1851,  Trendelenburg 
was  a  member  of  the  popular  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet, 
where  he  sided  with  the  moderate  or  patriotic  party.  As 
a  university  professor,  Trendelenburg  lectured  to  large 
classes  on  psychology,  logic,  the  history  of  philosophy, 
ethics,  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  the  theory  of  teaching. 
He  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  wide  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  also  as  a 
philosophical  critic.  His  own  system  was  in  a  measure 
eclectic  in  its  basis.  The  superstructure  was  more  his  own 
independent  work. 

Trcndelenburg's  contributions  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy are  contained  chiefly  in  his  f[i*t<n-inche  Beitr&ge  zur 
/Wo.«.r/i/,.  (3  vols.)  and  his  Kleine  flrhri/tfn  (2  vols.). 
Especially  noteworthy  among  these  are  his  flittory  of  the 
Jim-trine  of  C<itei/orici  (vol.  i.  of  the  first-named  work)  and 
his  monographs  on  various  phases  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza 
and  Leibnitz,  on  ancient  and  modern  ethics,  and  on  Kant's 
theory  of  space  and  time.  His  criticism  of  Kant  involved 
him  in  a  celebrated  and  somewhat  bitter  controversy  with 
Kuno  Fischer  (author  of  a  much-read  //iVory  oj  Modrrii 
/'f/i/'^'^Jn/)  on  the  true  interpretation  of  Kant.  In  ad- 
dresses before  the  Academy,  Trendelenburg  also  made  val- 
uable contributions  to  Prussian  history.  As  a  critic,  Tren- 
delenburg won  great  celebrity  by  his -assault  upon  Hegel 
to  some  of  whose  lectures  he  had,  as  a  student,  listened 
By  it  he  was  mainly  influential  in  largely  breaking  the 


hold  of  Hegel's  sy-tem  upon  the  mass  of  thinking  mind* 
in  Germany.      Hi-  entiei-m  i-  dire. -ted  a^ain-f  tl 

"  Dialectical    Method  "   <  L'xfi"  h-     1'nt,  , ••,<.  /,  r/M./.  „,  \  ol.   i.   ch. 

iii.).     Trendclenhiirg  objc-ls  to   the   l». Binning  » illi  pure 
thought,  on    the  ground   that    pure  thought.  :i-    undi  i 
by  Hegel,  being  lltterlj  devoid  ,.f  e,,nt, nl.  eonttlm  imlhiiig 
which  can   impel   to  further  dc\  elopim-nt.      lie  complains 
further,  that  the  dialectical  do  i-lopnn .nt.  which  elaimi  to 
ad\  aii'-e   "in  tin-  el  COM  nt  of  pure  thought  "   It'.  > .  inri. 
pirically.  or  without  rct'en-nc.-  to    <  i 

reality  not  effected  without  the  Mirreplili.ni-  introduction 
of  the  experimental  idea  of  motion,  which  contain-  in 
itself,  by  implication,  the  whole  realm  ..I 
cnec.  Other  criticisms  ai  e  directed  iiL'iiin-t  the  Hegelian 
application  of  the  principles  of  identity  and  contradiction, 
ind  especially  against  the-  theorem  of  the  identity  of  con- 
tradictories: ami  various  tins  against  logic,  in  detail,  are 
:harged  and  pointed  out. 

The  foundation  of  Trendelen hurt's  doctrine  i-  essentially 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian.     The  principle  |'.,r  a  philo-oph- 
cal  deduction  and  explanation  of  the  sen-il.le  mmcrM  is 
mind  in  the  Aristotelian  conception  [. lo- 
tion.    From  »n  analysis  of  this  idea  are  derived  tin 

which  dominate  our  notions  of  concrete  thing* 
Quantity,  Quality,  Kflic'n  nt  Cai;:i.  i  ir.  .  hut  t|1(.  j.iinei- 
l)lo  of  motion  is  treated  us  mhjcct  to  a  higher  one.  the 
\ Aristotelian)  principle  of  design,  or  the  (Plutonic!  I 
regarded  as  the  finis  nnd  the  end  of  motion.  In  other 
words,  the  teleological  view  is  introduced,  and  is  de\  eloped 
with  constant  reference  to  the  sphere  of  empii  i 
illustrating  and  confirming  it.  The  categories  of  the  inl< 
rior  realm  of  motion  are  not  supervened,  but  taken  up  into 
the  service  of  the  higher  realm  of  purpose  or  mind.  Me- 
chanical causation  is  the  servant,  and  not  the  enemy,  of 
teleology.  Trendelenburg  terms  his  philosophy  the  "or- 
ganic view"  of  the  world  ;  and  according  to  it  each  lower 
stage  in  existence  is  the  basis  of  the  higher  stages,  and 
necessarily  involved  in  the  higher.  The  highest  stage  ex- 
perimentally known  to  man  is  the  ethical,  or  the  complete 
development  of  man  in  his  totality,  where  the  Idea  (the 
idea  of  man,  his  supreme  end,  the  aim  of  his  organic  de- 
velopment) is  intellectually  apprehended  and  is  fully  re- 
alized by  man's  own  action.  The  foul  is  the  self-realizing 
idea  of  man.  God  is  the  unconditioned,  not  directly  de- 
monstrable, but  implied,  with  logical  necessity,  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  universe  and  of  human  thought. 

Trendelenburg's  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those 
above  mentioned,  are — flatonit  </<  /'/, ;«  .  /  .V.o/;<  ri«  /<„<•- 
trinit  rf  Ar'mMelt  illmtrata  (1826),  Elcmrnta  Loyivet  A rt«- 
tut.  (6th  ed.  1868),  ErlSuternnyfn  IU  den  Klrmrnlm  dtr 
arittiittlitthen  Logik  (2d  ed.  1861),  Nnturrerht  atif  dcm 
Grande  der  Etlii'k  (2d  ed.  1868).  (Pee  al«o  Journal  nf 
Speculative  Philosophy,  St.  Louis,  No.  20,  1871  ;  Nos.  21, 
22,  24,  1872.)  On  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Trendelen- 
burg see  II.  BonitI,  Zur  Krinnfmntf  nn  /'.  A.  Trrndflen- 
bury  (Berlin,  1872);  Ernst  Bratusc'hek,  A<l;lf  Trendelen- 
burg (Berlin,  1873) ;  Karl  von  Prantl.  GedilchtntMrede  «nf 
F,  A.  T.  (Munich,  1873);  article  on  Trendelenburg  in  the 
New  Enylander  (New  Haven,  Apr.,  1874). 

GEORGE  S.  MORRIS. 

Trent  [Ger.  Tritut],  town  of  Austria,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  is  beautifully  situated  and  well 
built,  surrounded  with  walls  and  traversed  by  canals.  Its 
cathedral,  built  of  white  marble  in  1212,  is  ft  munificent 
edifice;  the  palace  in  which  the  famous  council  held  its 
sittings  and  several  other  buildings  arc  also  remarkable. 
It  manufactures  leather,  glass,  sugar,  tobacco,  bells,  cards, 
and  silks,  and  carries  on  an  important  transit-trade  between 
Italy  and  Germany.  P.  17,073. 

Trent,  tp.,  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.     P.  761. 

Trent,  river  of  England,  rises  in  Staffordshire  at  an 
elevation  of  about  GuO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flows 
in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  forms  the  llumber  aftei 
joining  the  Ouse.     Its  entire  length  is  170  miles,  and  it 
navigable  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  course. 

m         OT^       _    _! 1.:    .1.     _JdAB    in    Rico    I. like.    No 

land 

northe 

jtsell 

lumber  are  floated  upon  ...     

charges  its  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Qumte  at  Trenton. 
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city  of  Trent  (Tritleutnm),  in  the  Italian  part  of  Tyrol  (at 
that  time  a  free  city  of  the  empire  under  a  prince-bishop), 
on  Dec.  13,  1545,  anil  lasted,  with  several  interruptions,  till 
Dec.  4,  1563.  In  Mar.,  1547,  it  was  transferred  to  Bologna 
from  fe.ir  of  the  plague,  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  refused 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  hence  it  was  indefinitely  prorogued 
Sept.  1",  1549.  It  was  reopened  at  Trent  May  1,  1551,  by 
Pope  Julius  III.,  but  France  protested  against  the  contin- 
uation and  withdrew  her  bishops.  The  sudden  victory  of 
Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  over  the  emperor,  and  his  march 
into  Tyrol,  seared  the  assembled  Fathers  away  from  Trent 
Apr.  2S,  1552.  Pius  IV.  recalled  it  for  the  last  time  Jan. 
IS,  l.^lil'.  when  it  continued  to  its  final  adjournment  in 
Dec.  4,  1563.  It  closed  with  "Anathema  to  all  heretics, 
anathema,  anathema." 

The  decrees  and  canons  of  the  council  were  confirmed  by 
a  bull  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Jan.  26,  15fi4.  This  hull  enjoins 
strict  obedience  upon  all  Catholics,  and  forbids,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  all  unauthorized  interpretation,  re- 
serving this  to  the  pope  alone,  and  threatening  the  dis- 
obedient with  ''the  indignation  of  Almighty  God  and  of 
his  blcssc  1  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul."  The  number  of  at- 
tending members  in  the  three  periods  varied  considerably  ; 
it  increased  toward  the  close,  but  never  reached  the  number 
of  the  first  oecumenical  council  at  Nictea  (which  had  31S 
members)  nor  of  the  last  of  the  Vatican  (which  numbered 
764).  The  decrees  were  signed  by  255  members,  including 
4  papal  legates,  2  cardinals,  3  patriarchs,  25  archbishops, 
168  bishops,  two-thirds  of  them  being  Italians.  Lists  of  the 
signers  are  added  to  the  best  editions  of  the  Decrees. 

The  object  of  the  council  was  two-fold  :  (1)  To  condemn 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  and  to  delino 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  all  the  dis- 
puted points.  It  is  true  the  emperor  intended  it  to  he  a 
strictly  general  or  truly  oecumenical  council,  at  which  the 
Protestants  should  have  a  fair  hearing.  Melanchthon 
and  Brentius,  with  some  other  German  Lutherans,  actually 
started  in  1552  on  a  journey  to  Trent,  but  they  were  refused 
a  deliberative  voice,  and  their  mission  was  an  entire  failure. 
(2)  To  effect  a  reformation  of  discipline,  which  was  admit- 
ted by  all  honest  and  earnest  Catholics  to  have  fallen  into 
such  deplorable  decay  as  to  explain,  if  not  to  justify,  the 
Reformation.  Twenty-five  public  sessions  were  held,  but 
about  half  of  them  were  spent  in  solemn  formalities.  The 
chief  work  was  done  in  committees  or  congregations.  The 
entire  management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  papal  delegate". 
The  court  of  Rome,  by  diplomacy  and  intrigue,  outwitted 
all  the  liberal  elements.  The  council  abolished  some  cry- 
ing abuses,  and  introduced  or  recommended  disciplinary 
reforms  as  regards  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  morals  of 
convents,  the  education  of  the  clergy.  In  this  respect  the 
Reformation  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  Roman 
Church  itself,  as  is  admitted  by  the  best  historians  of  that 
Church.  But  in  regard  to  the  department  of  doctrine,  al- 
though liberal  evangelical  sentiments  were  uttered  by  some 
of  the  ablest  members  in  favor  of  the  supremo  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  and  justification  by  faith,  no  concession  what- 
ever was  made  to  Protestantism. 

The  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  council  are  divided  into 
Decreo  (decreta),  which  contain  the  positive  statement  of 
the  Roman  dogmas,  and  into  short  Canons  (canonos),  which 
condemn  the  dissenting  Protestant  views  with  the  conclud- 
ing "  anathema  sit."  They  are  stated  with  great  clearness, 
precision,  and  wisdom.  The  decree  on  justification  betrays 
special  ability  and  theological  circumspection.  The  Prot- 
estant doctrines,  however,  are  almost  always  exhibited  in  an 
exaggerated  form  and  almost  caricatured,  or  they  are  mixed 
up  with  real  heresies  which  Protestants  condemn  as  em- 
phatically as  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  following  is  a  list  in  chronological  order  of  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  which  were  settled  by  the  council  in  favor  of 
the  views  held  ever  since  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  : 
Session  III.  (Feb.  4, 1546).  Decree  on  the  symbol  of  faith 
(the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  as  a  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing decrees). 

Session  IV.  (Apr.  8,  1546).  Decree  on  the  Scriptures 
(including  the  Apocrypha)  and  church  tradition,  which  are 
declared  to  be  the  joint  rules  of  faith.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
is  put  on  a  par  with  the  original  text. 

Session  V.  (June  17,  1546).     On  original  sin. 
Session  VI.  (Jan.  13,  1547).     On  (progressive)  justifica- 
tion by  faith  and  good  works,  in  opposition  to  justification 
by  faith  alone. 

Session  VII.  (Mar.  3,  1547).     On  the  seven   sacraments 
in  general,  and  gome  canons  on  baptism  and  confirmation. 
Session  XIII.  (Oct.  11, 1551).     On  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Session  XIV.  (Nov.  25,  1551).  On  the  sacraments  of 
penance  and  extreme  unction. 

Session  XXI.  (July  16,  1562).  On  communion  under 
both  kinds,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 


Session  XXII.  (Sept.  17, 1502).  Doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass. 

Session  XXIII.  (July  15,  1563).  On  the  sacrament  of 
ordination. 

Session  XXIV.  (Nov.  11,  1563).  Sacrament  of  matri- 
mony. 

Session  XXV.  (Dec.  3  and  4,  1563).  Decrees  approving 
the  scholastic  doctrines  of  purgatory,  the  invocation,  vene- 
ration, and  the  relies  of  saints  and  sacred  images ;  also  on 
the  selection  of  food,  fasts,  festive  days,  and  providing  for 
an  index  of  prohibited  books,  catechisms,  breviary,  and 
missal,  to  be  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  pope. 

The  council  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  Poland,  and  the  Roman  Ciith- 
olic  portion  of  the  German  Empire,  but  mostly  with  a 
reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  In  France  it  was 
never  published  in  form,  and  was  only  recognized  in  its 
doctrinal  part.  No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  into 
England.  Pius  IV.  sent  the  decrees  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
with  a  letter,  dated  June  13,  1564,  requesting  her  to  pub- 
lish them  in  Scotland,  but  she  dared  not  do  it  in  the  face 
of  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation. 

The  Oottota  and  Decrees  of  the  council  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Manutius  (Rome,  1564),  and  often  since  in 
different  languages.  Best  Latin  ed.  by  Le  Plat  (1770)  and 
by  Schulto  and  Richter  (Lips.,  1853);  best  English  ed.  by 
Rev.  .1.  Watorworth  (with  a  history  of  the  council,  Lon- 
don, 1848). 

The  original  acts  and  debates  of  the  council,  as  prepared 
by  its  general  secretary,  Bishop  Angelo  Massarelli,  in  6 
large  folio  vols.,  arc  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Library,  mid 
remained  there  unpublished  for  more  than  SOO  years  until 
they  were  brought  to  light  at  last,  though  only  in  part,  by 
Augustin  Theiner  (priest  of  the  Oratory,  d.  1874)  in  A  Ha 
ffrnm'itn  XX  fK'-nm.  ''mtfi/ii  Trulrtitiiti  niinr.  primnm  iutrifre 
eilita  (Lips.,  1874,  2  vols.).  Most  of  the  official  documents 
and  private  reports,  however,  which  bear  upon  the  coun- 
cil, wore  made  known  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  since. 
The  most  complete  collection  of  them  is  that  of  Le  Plat 
(Monnm.  ad  Histar.  Cone.  Trident.,  Lovan.,  1781-87,  in  7 
vols.).  New  materials  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mend- 
ham  (1834  and  1846)  from  the  manuscript  history  of  Cardi- 
nal Paleotto,  and  quite  recently  by  Sickel  (Actenntilcke  nut 
i'mfrrrrii-hifchcn  Archil-en, Viien,  1872),  and  by  Dr.  Diillinger 
(Unyetlnickte  Rcrichte  nnd  Tayebiicher  znr  Gcttchichte  des 
Cone,  von  Trient,  Nb'rdlingen,  1876,  2  parts). 

The  history  of  the  council  was  written  chiefly  by  two 
able  and  learned  Catholics  of  very  different  spirit — the 
liberal,  almost  semi-Protestant  monk  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  of 
Venice  (hturin  del  Concilia  Tridetitinu,  first,  Lond.,  1610, 
and  repeatedly  since  in  Italian,  Latin,  French,  and  Ger- 
man ;  best  ed.,  with  notes,  by  Courayer,  Amst.,  1751,  3 
vols.) ;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy  by  Cardinal 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  who  had  access  to  all  the  archives  of 
Rome  (Istoria  del  Concilia  di  Trentn,  Rome,  1056-57,  2 
vols.  fol.,  and  other  eds.  original  and  translated).  Both 
accounts  must  be  compared  to  get  a  full  view.  Professor 
(now  Bishop)  Hcfele  intended  at  first  to  carry  his  valuable 
History  of  the  Council*  (Concilientjenchichtc)  down  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  gave  it  up  at  last  for  reasons  assigned 
in  his  preface  to  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  (1874),  and  stopped  with 
the  councils  of  Bale  and  Florence.  Among  Protestant 
historians  of  the  Council  of  Trent  wo  mention  Salig  (1741- 
45,  3  vols.),  Danz  (1846),  Buckley  (Lond.,  1852),  and 
liungencr  (Paris,  1854;  Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  ISjj). 
On  the  Tridentine  standards  see  tho  author's  History  of  the 
Creeds  of  Christendom  (1876),  vol.  i.  pp.  90  seq. 

PHILIP  SCHAIT. 

Trente-et-Un.    See  ROUGE  ET  Noiu. 

Tim 'tun,  port  of  entry  of  Hastings  and  Northumber- 
land cos.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Trent,  and  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
101  miles  E.  of  Toronto.  Immense  quantities  of  timber 
are  rafted  down  the  river  and  shipped  at  this  place,  which 
has  large  manufactures  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  P.  1796. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Dade  CO.,  Ga.,  on  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  R.  R.  P.  223. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  Clinton  CO.,  111.,  on  Ohio  and  Missouri 
R.  R.,  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  P.  948. 

Trenton,  v.,  Blackford  co.,  Ind.     P.  80. 

Trenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  la.     P.  1435. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  Todd  co.,  Ky.,  on  Evansville  Hen- 
derson and  Nashville  R.  R.,  has  a  private  bank.  P.  221. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  Ouaehita  parish,  La.     P.  429. 

Trenton,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  678. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit  River 
and  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R. 

Trenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.,  on 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  on  Grand  River, 
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has  a  public  .-chool  building,  2  banks,  1  woollen  factory.  '.', 
flouring  and  -  saw  mill?.  'Z  new-papers,  d  hotel-,  marble- 
works.  Mini  railroad  repair  and  machine  simps.  I1,  of  v. 
920;  of  Ip.  ill:;  I.  \V.  11.  HOIIKHS,  KII.  ••  KKI-I  HI.K-AN." 

Trenton,  city,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.  anil  of  tin:  State  of 
New  .Jersey,  is  Ml  the  head  of  tide  water  and  steamboat 
navigation  on  Delaware  Kivcr,  unil  is  intersected  by  llela- 
warc  nii'l  Karilim  ('anal,  one  of  the  most  important  water- 
thoroughfares  in  the  country,  connecting  by  continuous 
inland  navigation  the  cities  of  New  York  ami  Philadelphia. 
and  the  latter  city  with  Baltimore.  There  are  two  lines  of 
large  propellers  from  Trenton,  which  transport  tnerchandi-e 
and  manufactured  product."  to  these  points.  Trenton  isalso 
situated  on  Pennsylvania  K.  K.,  is  the  southern  terminus 
of  Belvidere  Delaware  R.  H.,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive system  nf  local  State  railroads,  which  converge 
here  liy  connc'-tion  with  the  above-named  roads.  It  will 
also  have  connection  by  a  spur  with  Delaware  and  Bound 
Brook  road,  the  new  through  railroad  between  Xcw  York 
and  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  regular  line  of  steamboats 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware.  Trenton  is.  27  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  58  from  New  York.  It  is  connected 


with  Pennsylvania  by  two  line  bridges  over  the  Delaware. 
I  he  city  is  mainly  built  on  high   ground,  and  is  dry  and 
healthy.      It.  -ti,  el-  are  wide  and  well  -haded,  and  have  a 
grade  which  promptly  e:imc.   .,11    surface   drainage  In  run- 
nmi.'   wiitcrcoiir-e-.      Severn!   pictnri-i|iii.   elevations   in  the 
suburbs.  Including  a  line  i-minei along  the  river,  arc  oc- 
cupied  by  handsome  mansions  surrounded    bv  beautifully 
laid  out  ground,.     Trenton  has  29  ehurche-    's  .Met I. 
BplMopal  (Sootont),  ii  Prc-buc.i:,,,.  3  Hapti-t,  ::  K,. 
pal.  :',  Catholic,  2  Quaker,  1!  Lutheran,  1  Second  Adi.  •. 
and  I  Jewish  lynagogoe.     It  hai   I  State  and  2  nal 
banks.  2  savings   banks,  a   public  library  I  in  addition  to 
the  State  library  in  the  capitol) ;  an  opera-house  with  a 
.-eating   capacity   of    1(500   and  costing  $1  In. IIP 
public   halls;  a  street   railway  com,,.,. ting  the  d*p6t  with 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city  :   the  old, --t   and   one  of  the 
I'cM  equipped  \olunteer  lire  di-paitments   in  t!,.-  country; 
a  sy-tciu  of  public  graded   lakooll,  with  a  hii:l. 
several  private  -,•],.„, I- ;    1  daily  ilMd  ..  weekly  nc»-|,... 
and  several  benevolent,  educational,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  hospitals,  etc., connected  »ith  rclii.-. 
izatinns.     The  public  buildings  in   Trenton  c pii-e  the 


State  capitol,  a  fine  structure  beautifully  located  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  Delaware,  and  surrounded  with 
spacious,  well-laid-out,  and  finely-shaded  grounds;  the 
State-  normal  and  model  schools;  the  Soldiers'  Children's 
llome;  the  State-  prison;  the  State  lunatic  asylum;  the 
State  reform  school  for  girls;  and  a  large  U.  S.  post-office 
and  court-house,  now  in  process  of  construction  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  principal  source  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  Trenton  is  its  manufactures.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  extensive  crockery  manufacture  in  the 
country,  more  of  this  ware  being  made  here  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  North  America.  There  are  also — the  extensive  roll- 
ing-mill of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  employing 
600  hands  and  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 ;  the  Trenton 
Iron  Co. ;  a  wire-mill ;  the  American  Saw  Co. ;  the  Phoenix 
ironworks;  the  National  ironworks;  vise  and  tool  works; 
and  anvil  and  railroad-joint  works,  chain-factories,  and 
several  other  ironworks  of  lesser  magnitude.  The  capital 
invested  in  these  is  about  $4,000,000,  and  the  annual  prod- 
ucts about  $6,000,000.  They  employ  2000  men,  and  dis- 
burse $1,000,000  a  year  in  wages.  There  are  also  3  largo 
woollen  mills,  fire-brick  and  terra-cotta  works,  rubber- 
works,  zincworks,  locomotive  and  ordnance  works  (not  now 
in  operation),  and  a  multitude  of  manufactories  of  differ- 
ent articles  and  of  varied  magnitude.  There  is  a  large 
coal  d£pot  here  on  the  canal,  from  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  shipped  by  large 
schooners  to  Boston  and  other  Eastern  ports.  There  is  a 
water-power  =  1000  horse-power  from  the  Delaware,  and  a 
bill  has  just  passed  the  legislature  allowing  the  city  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  water  of  that  river  (amounting  on  an  aver- 
age to  10.000  horse-power)  for  manufacturing  purposes.  P. 
22,874.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  25,  1776,  Washington,  with 
about  2400  men,  crossed  the  Delaware  above  Trenton, 


State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

which  city  he  surprised  and  captured,  together  with  the 


garrison  of  about  1300  Hessians,  with  their  arms  and  fi 
field-pieces.  The  enemy  being  in  superior  force  in  the 
vicinity,  Washington  recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the  2fith. 
A  few  days  later,  however,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  and 
took  possession  of  Trenton,  where  he  concentrated  his 
forces,  and  whence  he  moved  to  Princeton  early  in  Jan., 
1777.  WILLIAM  CLOKE,  ED.  "STATE  GAZETTE." 

Trenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Utica  and 
Black  Kivcr  R.  R.     P.  of  v.  294;  of  tp.  315(1. 

Trenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jones  co.,  N.  C.  P.  814. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  Cincinnati  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  R.  R.     P.  340. 

Trenton,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.     P.  907. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.    P.  292. 

Trenton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Mobile 
and  Ohio   R.  R.,   59  miles  S.  of  Columbus.   Ky.,   ha» 
churches  (2  colored),  2  high  school?,  1  colored  school,  ,e 
oral  private  bankers,  1  newspaper,  2  large  fl"unnf  m'""; 
2  hotels,  2  carriage  and  2  wagon  factories.  Masonic,  O< 
Fellows,  and  Temperance  lodges,  and  1  furniture  mam 
tory.     P.  1909.  „ 

HOLBROOK  4  WELLS,  EDS.  "  NEWS-GAKI 

Trenton,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     P.  1735. 

Trenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pierce  co.,  Wis. 

Trenton,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Wis.    P.  Z035 

Trenton  Falls,  a  waterfall  of  We,t  Canad. .Creek 
township  of  Trenton,  Oneida  co.,  N .  ^  . 
vorite  place  of  summer  resort,  chiefly  on  »««"»»»[ 
markame  wildness  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
flows  through  a  ravine  or  chasm  in  the  Trenton 
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from  70  to  200  feet  deep,  and  the  water  descends  312  feet 
in  2  miles  by  half  a  dozen  cataracts  and  euokde*.     The 
first  fall,  lowest  down  the  stream,  is  33  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height.    Above  this  is  Sherman's  Fall,  35  feet  high. 
Next  comes  the  High  Fall,  of  109  feet  in  perpendicular 
ilr-rcnt.    Farther  up  is  the  .Mill-daui  Fall,  14  feet  in  height. 
The  chasm  is  a  scene  of  wild  and  varied  beauty.     P.  128. 
Trenton  Falls,  p.-v.,  Trenton  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Utica  and  Black  River  R.  R.     P.  128. 
Trepan  and  Trepanning.     See  TREPIIINIXO. 
Trepasscy,  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  81  miles 
by  road  S.  W.  of  St.  John's,  has  a  fine  harbor  and  success- 
ful Agricultural  and  grazing  interests.     P.  514. 
Trephine.     See  TREPHINING. 

Trephin'ing  [Gr.  rpvirav,  to  "bore"],  or  Trepan- 
ning, the  surgical  procedure  of  removing  a  "button  of 
bone,"  or  circular  section  of  bone,  by  means  of  the  circular 
FIG  1.        instrument    known  as  the  tre-         YIG.  2. 
pan  and  trephine.    The  cutting 
part  consists  of  a  circular  saw- 
toothed     edge,    different    sizes 
having    diameters    of    half   an 
inch  to  an  inch,  the  older  in- 
struments    having    a    vertical 
body    and    smooth    sides,    the 
more  modern  having  a  slightly 
conical   body  and  burred,  cut- 
ting   sides.      The    old    instru- 
ment, the  "  trepan,"  was  worked 
by  a  "wimble"  or  curved  auger- 
handle;  the  modern,  the  '' tro- 
phine,"  has  a  short  handle  with 
crossbar  like  a  gimlet,  and  is 
worked  by  one  hand.  A"centre- 
TheTrephinc.  j,in"  js  provided,  which  acts  as 
a  pivot  upon  which  the  sawing  edge  can  re- 
volve: this  pin  is  to  be  raised  after  the  saw 
has  entered  the  bone.     The  trephine  is  used 
chie0y  upon  the  skull,  although  sometimes  The     ancient 
employed  in  other  parts  to  evacuate  pus  in      Trephine, 
bony  cavities,  as  of  the  face,  the  ends  and  shafts  of  long 
bones.    Trephining  the  skull  was  heroically  and  recklessly 
practised  by  tho  ancients,  and  especially  by  eni-  PIG.  3. 
pirics,  for  every  fancied  brain  disease;  often  at  sev- 
eral points,  and  many  times  upon  the  same  person. 
Modern  surgery  limits  it  to  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
skull,  where  bone  is  depressed,  and  to  the  evacuation 
of  pus  which  has  formed  within  the  cranium,  either 
the  result  of  injuries  and  disease  of  the  skull  or  of 
acute  cerebral  abscess.     The  trephine  by  its  conical 
shape  and  rough  sides  is  protected  from  cutting  tho 
brain.    So  soon  as  the  "  inner  tablet "  of  the  skull  is  cut 
through,  the  button  of  bone  is  pried  out  or  removed 
by  forceps,  and  the  edges  of  the  circular  opening  are 
cleared  of  all  spiculaa  of  bone.     The  depressed  bone 
is  then  "  elevated  "  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  tho  ab- 
scess is  incised,  care  being  taken  never  to  cut  into 
the  great  venous  sinuses.     Trephining  is  more  often 
performed  for  the  relief  of  cerebral  abscess  than   Hey's 
formerly,  since  modern  diagnosis  of  the  site  of  brain    Saw. 
lesions  is  more  definite.     But  for  the  relief  of  depressed  bone 
in  fractures  of  the  skull  it  is  less  often  resorted  to.    Hey's  saw 
obviates  the  necessity  of  trephining  in  many  cases.     By  it 
the  points  and  angles  of  bone  may  be  removed,  and  a  point 
of  entrance  for  the  lever  or  "  elevator  "  secured,  without  the 
loss  of  sound  bone,  which  the  trephine  involved.     Hey's 
saw  consists  of  a  small  handle  armed  at  its  end  with  a 
double-edged  saw,  one  edge  curved,  the  other  straight. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WILLAHD  PARKKR. 

Trep'tOW,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania, 
on  tho  Repa,  has  valuable  fisheries  and  trade.  P.  6491. 

Tres'cot  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in 
1822;  was  secretary  of  legation  in  England  1852-53,  and 
undcr-secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  S.  1857-60.  Author  of 


Tres'cott,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.     Pop.  603. 

Tres  Pala'cios,  tp.,  Matagorda  co.,  Tex.     P.  226. 

Tres'pass  [0.  Fr.  trespasser],  in  law,  is  a  species  of 
tort,  consisting  in  an  unlawful  act  done  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another  by  means  of  direct  violence,  actual  or 
constructive.  The  essential  feature  of  this  delict  in  legal 
contemplation  is  the  direct  violence,  which  may  be  actual, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  assault  and  battery,  or  constructive, 
as  in  tho  case  of  an  unauthorized  entry  upon  the  land  of 
another,  and  doing  thereby  mere  nominal  damage.  This 


notion  was  expressed  in  the  common-law  pleading  by  the 
m-r-sary  allegation  that  the  act  was  committed  vi  ft  armix, 
"  with  force  and  arms."  The  amount  of  force  used,  the  in- 
tent, and  the  extent  of  the  injury  done  are  immaterial  ele- 
ments in  constituting  the  tort,  and  only  affect  the  damages 
recovered.  Trespasses  are  separated  into  three  olasraBrr! 
to  person,  to  personal  property,  and  to  real  property.  The 
principal  trespasses  to  the  person  arc  assault,  battciy,  false 
arrest,  false  imprisonment.  Trespass  to  personal  property 
may  consist  either  in  forcible  direct  injury  to  tho  chattel, 
or  in  taking  and  carrying  it  away  from  the  custody  of  .its 
owner.  Trespass  to  real  property  is  an  unlawful  entry 
upon  the  land  of  another — in  the  old  legal  language,  ''the 
breaking  and  entering  another's  close."  The  damages  may 
be  aggravated  by  wrongful  acts  done  on  the  land,  but  such 
acts  do  not  form  the  gist  of  this  species  of  the  tort.  The 
commission  of  a  legal  act  in  an  illegal  manner  may  be  a 
trespass,  as  the  abuse  or  wrongful  execution  of  process  by 
an  officer,  and  tho  like.  It  is  a  general  doctrine  of  the  law 
that  if  one  commences  to  do  a  legal  act  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  then  in  its  further  prosecution  is  guilty  of  wrongs 
which  amount  to  a  trespass,  he  thereby  becomes  a  trespas- 
ser from  the  beginning  (ab  initio).  The  remedy  in  all  cases 
of  this  tort  is  the  recovery  of  compensatory  damages  by  the 
injured  party;  and  if  the  wrong  was  wilful,  malicious,  and 
without  excusing  circumstances,  exemplary  or  punitive 
damages  may  be  added  by  the  jury.  The  term  "trespass" 
is  also  the  name  of  tho  common-law  form  of  action  which 
must  be  used  to  recover  damages  from  the  wrongdoer  when 
the  delict  complained  of  is  a  trespass.  J.  N.  POMEKOV. 

Trevel'yan  (Sir  CHARLES  EDWARD),  BART.,  K.  C.  B.,  b. 

in  England  in  1807;  educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  at 
Haileybury  College,  on  leaving  which  he  entered  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  employed  under  Lord 
William  Bentinck  and  Lord  Auckland  in  important  posts; 
made  to  the  vice-regal  government  at  Calcutta  elaborate 
reports  on  various  subjects,  one  of  which  led  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  some  oppressive  imposts;  secured  the  aid  of  the 
government  to  the  promotion  of  European  literature  and 
science  among  the  natives  of  India;  in  IS  10  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  treasury;  knighted  in  1848  for  services  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  famine ;  instrumental  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  civil  establishment  anil  in  throwing  open  the 
civil  service  to  competition  ;  appointed  governor  of  Madras 
Jan.,  1859,  but  recalled  May,  1860,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing protested  against  the  new  taxes  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment; received,  along  with  his  recall,  the  thanks  of  the 
government  for  his  services  in  promoting  the  queen's  policy 
of  conciliation  of  the  princes  and  people  of  India:  finance 
minister  in  India  1862-65;  made  reforms  in  the  system  of 
accounts,  and  co-operated  in  the  immense  extension  given 
at  that  time  to  public  works ;  devoted  himself  on  his  return 
to  the  question  of  army  purchase,  which  system  he  had  long 
opposed  ;  created  a  baronet  1874,  and  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  several  important  charities.  He  married,  in  1S34, 
Miss  Hannah  More  Macaulay,  sister  of  the  historian.  Au- 
thor of  Education  of  the  People,  of  Ireland  (1838),  The 
Irish  Crisis  (1848),  The  J'nrclmse  System  ill  the  llritith 
Army  (2d  ed.  1867),  The  British  Army  in  1868  (1869),' 
and  other  works. 

Trevelyan  (GEORGE  OTTO),  son  of  Sir  Charles  Edward, 
b.  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  England  ;  educated 
at  Harrow  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  en- 
tered the  East  Indian  Civil  service  by  competitive  exami- 
nation, in  which  he  took  a  distinguished  rank;  returned 
from  India,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Tyncmouth 
as  a  liberal  1865 ;  became  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  under 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration  Dec.,  1868  ;  resigned 
office  July,  1870,  being  opposed  to  the  government  educa- 
tion bill,  and  was,  like  his  father,  a  prominent  advocate  of 
army  reform,  especially  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of 
commissions.  Author  of  Lettrrx  of  it  /'<>uij>t  tltioii  Waliak 
(1864),  Cawnpore  (1865),  The  Ladies  in  Pm-linmcnt  (1869), 
and  The  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  (2  vols.,  1876). 

Treves  [Ger.  Trier],  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  beautifully  situated  among  the 
vincclad  hills  of  that  river.  It  is  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Germany  (a  fabulous  Latin  inscription  on  the  wall  of 
the  Itothcn  Hans  says  it  was  built  l><j'tn-<:  Ituiiir).  The  em- 
peror Augustus  established  here  a  Roman  colony  under  tho 
name  of  Anyitsta  Treoirorum.  In  later  days  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  emperors  Constantius,  Constantino,  Ju- 
lian, Valentinian,  Grutian,  and  Theodorus,  anil  if  not — as 
Ravenna  was  a  little  time  afterward — the  head  of  the 
Western  world,  at  least  the  head  of  all  the  lands  beyond 
the  Alps.  Almost  annihilated  during  the  subsequent  bar- 
barian invasions,  it  arose  under  the  archbishops  of  Trcvcs 
to  nearly  its  earlier  splendor.  It  is  now  a  decayed  town, 
but  one  of  high  antiquarian  interest  from  its  numerous 
Roman  remains.  P.  21,000.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 


TEEVIOLIO— TRIACANT1 1 1 1  >.!•:. 


Trevi'glio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  lirrgaino,  about  ' 
I',  miles  t'n.ln  tin-  left   hank  of  the  A'ldo.  and    al.out  L'll  miles 

]•'..  ..!'  .Milnn.  Our  knowledge  of  Treviglio  docs  nut  as. -end 
beyond  the  Lombard  rule,  and  though  it  been 
qucntly  n  place  of  no  .sniiill  importance  ami  the  theatre  of 
Bitter  medieval  wnrl'urc,  yet  its  fortifications  are  nun  in 
ruin.",  and  it  is  of  no  interest  except  as  a  flourishing  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  town.  It  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  silk-trade.  P.  11,883. 

Trevilian's  D^pot,  p.-v.,  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  on  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  H.  K. 

Trevira'uus  (()OTTKIIIKD  KKIMIOI.D),  b.  ut  Bremen  Feb. 

4,  1776:  studied   mc.lici it  the  I'niversity  of  tiottingcn. 

and  became  in  17117  professor  of  mathematics  at  the,  h 
of  hi-    natuc   city,  where   he  d.    Feb.  Ill,  ISI17.      He   wrote 
J'lii/niH/iH/iii-lir  Frdgmmtt  (2  vols.,  1797-9;i>,  Hi- '•»//•   •»/, , 
Pkiloiopkit  ili'r  bWlMlM  Xiitiir  ((>  vols.,  l.Sllli-1'L' ),  /•,'/•«,/,,/ 
niimfii   ">nl  '/""to   '!"•  iiri/iiiiim-lnii  Lflani  (2  vols.,  IN3I- 
.'i'_'i.~  His  brother,   l,i  hoi.r  CIIUISTIAN  TnKviii.\srs,  b.  at 
liremen  Sept.  II),  177'.),  wil«  appointed  |>rofe98or  of  medicine 
at  thu  lycciini  of  Bremen  in  1S07,  and  in  1812  professor  of 
botany  ud  director  of  the  botanical  garden  in    I.rc-lau, 
al'icrwurd  in    Honn,  where  he  d.  May  li.  Isiil.      Ho  wrote  i 
Vi.ni  itni'iniliifi'it  /Inn  >lf/-  tii'irii-'/iii-  (ISOli),  PhyMlologie  tl'i- 
tii  iriii-hni-  ('2  vols.,  1S35-39),  and,  in  connection   with  bis 
brother.   \',-rmi*<-lit'-  X,7,,-;/>,,,   nnnltimiiirhm  utid  ptiytiolo- 
glsfhen  fnhcilti  (4  Vols.,  1816-21). 

Trevi'so  [anc.  Ttirrininm  or  TftiiriHuun],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  45°  39'  X..  Ion.  12°  15' 
K.,  lie<  in  a  very  fertile  region,  anil  is  rather  an  agricul- 
tural than  a  manufacturing  town,  though  cottons,  woollens, 
p;i;icr,  etc.,  are  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  good 
American  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the  various 
factories.  The  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  restored  in  the  fifteenth,  but  has  never  been  finished 
11. 'cording  to  the  original  plan.  Still,  it  is  an  imposing 
building,  the  live  cupolas  producing  a  grand  effect,  and  in 
its  interior,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  church  of  S.  Nicoli  di 
Bari,  pictures  and  sculpture  of  much  merit  are  preserved. 
Even  Bellini,  Titian,  (liorgione,  Bordone,  and  Pordonone 
are  represented  in  these  and  other  churches.  Treviso  was 
settled  before  the  Roman  period,  and  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  Roman  citizenship  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  In 
1000  A.  n.  it  was  an  independent  commonwealth;  in  1108  j 
became  a  fief  of  the  celebrated  Countess  Matilda;  in  1199 
again  recovered  its  municipal  liberties,  fell  under  the  lord- 
ship of  the  terrible  Ezzolino  da  Romano  about  12:!0,  and 
for  the  third  time  resumed  its  self-government  for  a  short 
space  in  1314.  The  following  centuries  were  marked  by 
the  restless  violence  of  the  period,  Treviso  belonging  for 
the  most  part,  to  Venice.  In  1807,  the  town  having  been 
occupied  by  the  French,  Mortier  was  named  duke  of  Tre- 
viso. After  having  been  nn  Austrian  possession  for  some 
years,  Treviso  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in 
1866.  Considerable  advance  in  prosperity  is  already  notice- 
able, and  much  etfort  is  making  for  popular  education.  P. 
28,290. 

Trev'ithick  (RICIIAHD),  b.  at  Illogan,  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land. Apr.  13,  1771;  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a 
mechanical  engineer  in  the  Cornisn  mines;  constructed 
several  steam-engines,  introducing  various  improvements, 
one  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  wrought-iron  cylin- 
drical boilers ;  solved  the  problem  of  introducing  the  steam- 
engine  as  a  motive-power  to  run  on  roads  and  tramways  by 
the  introduction  of  high-pressure  steam  as  a  substitute  for 
the  condensing  action;  patented  his  new  engine  1802,  ran 
it  upon  a  public  road  near  Camborne  1803,  placed  another 
locomotive  on  a  tramway  atMerthyr  Tydvil,  where  it  drew 
a  load  of  ten  tons  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour,  Feb.  21, 
IMI  t :  subsequently  made  other  successful  experiments  near 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  London;  but  his  engine  having  blown 
up,  popular  prejudice  was  aroused  and  the  practical  use  of 
the  invention  postponed  for  many  years.  Trcvithick  de- 
voted himself  anew  to  engineering  work  in  the  Cornish 
mines,  continually  inventing  and 'making  improvements  in 
machinery;  sent  to  Peru  in  1814  nine  of  his  small  high- 
prcssure  condensing  engines,  for  use  in  some  mines  in 
which  he  acquired  an  interest;  went  thither  himself  in 
1816  as  directing  engineer;  was  for  some  time  quite  pros- 
perous, but  was  ultimately  a  heavy  loser  by  the  depreda- 
tions committed  during  the  war  of  independence  and  the 
subsequent  civil  wars,  in  some  of  which  he  took  part, 
experiencing  many  adventures;  landed  penniless  at  Fal- 
mouth  1827;  resumed  operations  as  an  engineer;  made 
various  inventions  and  mechanical  improvements  of  widely 
different  kinds,  including  warming  apparatus,  iron  stowage- 
tanks,  iron  buoys,  a  gun-carriage  for  single-decked  ships, 
a  furnace  for  purifying  silver  ores,  an  hydraulic  engine,  a 
salt-water  distilling  apparatus,  and  floating  docks,  some 
of  which  were  patented  by  him,  but  produced  him  little 


pccnniixry  profit,  though  they  added  largely  to  the  wealth 
and  prospcritv  ot  in,  at  Britain.     l>.  at  Dartford,  KM, t, 

Apr.  :>•.!.  is;.;.  pimi-i 

Tre'vor  MiroiifiKi,  b.  in   Ku-.'l.ind   in    IMI'J;   graduated 

at    Magdalen    Hull.    Ox|.,,.l,    1836;    ".i      a    chapla 

Ma. has   establishment    lv;i;    !.,:    I,,    .in,,-    chaplain    t',   the 
high  .-hevill  of  Yorkshire,  rcdor  of  All   Saint-,  York,  and 
canon  of  York  min.-ler  IM7:    »a<  elected  chap 
parish  church  at  Sheffield  I  s.",0,  but  was  rct'ucc  I   induction 
by  the  vicar,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  suit-   in  ch.i 
and  in  the  court  of  qoMn'l  1»  ii"li.  in  «  hieh  he  wan  mi. 
ful ;   became  rector  of  liurton    1'id.ia    |-r,s.  anil  wan  the 
most  active  promoter  of  the  re\  i\  al  of  the  house  of  convo- 
cation for  the  arch-diocese  of  York,  in  which   body  he  it 
actuary  of  the  lower  house  and   stnodal  >rcn-tar>    to  the 
two  houses.     Author  of  i'li,-i,t  in  lii*   /'.i«.,..,,     1-17 

moiia    «n     />-.'•'./,.•«    n,i'!    M.:,,i,    t.i     '  ,    ,,/,'H, 

C'lllHtitiitin,,.   'i.i't    I'..,,,.    >.r    /'/.....  .'.,,7-    in    t/i>'    ''.,„,,,,  ntinn 

i,f  tin-  tin,   I'r, .,•;„,•,,  ,,/'  I'linti: -I, H, i/  nnil   ) 

and    t,.//  type*  <  MM),  77,,-  Story  „/  (/„•  < 

<'nth.,lii'   l>'.,-ti  in.-  i.i  tli-  •  .  i   l','ili'  iofttinti  'if'  thti 

11:1,1  Ku<-liiiri*t  (1869),  lu,i:,i',;u  Historical  .v    I 

/  ml  in,  it*  ,\  ut  if  i  *  nnil  Mi»Hi>iu*  (  1  M'.'J  i.  /;„,.,',,.    1  „,  /,  ,,r  lln,i 
.M:i/.rn  (1862),  Aii'-i-nt  /vw.' 

IjHiKl  nf  .\lrjrilnil-r  In    S'lt:,,l:  ,,::    I  IM'ii;),  aid    /.''.,.,.     fi  ,,in   til: 

/•'„//  .if  the  Wetlern  A',,,/,/,,  ;  1SI19). 

Trevor  (Sir  .loiivi.  b.  at  Ilrynkinallt,  Denbighshire, 
Wales,  about  1637,  was  a  cousin  of  Chancellor  Jcthe\ .-,  by 
whom  he  was  favored  in  his  professional  career:  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  May,  1661;  was  kniph'<  •! 
Jan..  1671;  became  king's  counsel  1678;  wai  elected  to 
Parliament  1679;  chosen  Speaker  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  May,  1685;  became  master  of  the  rolls  Oct.  20, 
IT.^.J:  sworn  of  the  privy  council  July  6,  1688;  was  dis- 
missed from  office  by  William  and  Mary  ;  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  the  government  in  the  Convention  Parliament 
1689,  but  soon  made  his  peace  with  the  court,  with  th. 
sent  of  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  Speaker  Mar. 
20,  1690;  was  entrusted  by  the  government  with  the  task 
of  conciliating  political  opponents  by  means  of  pp. 
and  rewards;  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the  great 
seal  May  14,  1690;  was  restored  to  the  office  of  master  of 
the  rolls  Jan.,  1693;  was  reported  by  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee guilty  of  bribery  Mar.  12,  1695,  and  by  vote  of 
the  House,  to  which  he  himself  as  presiding  officer  had  to 
put  the  question,  was  declared  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor;  resigned  the  Speakership,  and  wa>  a  few 
days  later  formally  expelled.  He  retained,  however,  the 
high  position  of  master  of  the  rolls  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
more  than  twenty-two  years,  and  seems  to  have  filled  that 
office  without  reproach,  his  decisions  being  still  quoted  with 
respect.  D.  May  20,  1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls' 
Chapel. — Ho  must  not  bo  confounded  with  his  cousin  and 
contemporary,  Sin  Jons  TRBVOB  (1626-72),  who  was  envoy 
to  France  and  secretary  of  state  under  Charles  II.,  and  son- 
in-law  to  the  celebrated  Hampden. 

Tre'vorton,  p.-v.,  Northumberland  CO.,  Pa.,  on  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  R.  R. 

Triacanth'idie  [from  Trinrnnthu* — Or.  Tp.t?. '•  three," 
and  o«on^o.  "spine" — the  name  of  the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  toleost  fishes  of  the  order  Plectognathi  and  sub- 
order Scleroderma,  and  the  most  fish-like  of  the  order. 
The  body  is  compressed  and  oblong;  the  skin  covered  with 
small,  rough,  closely  adherent  scales;  the  lateral  line 
diversiform;  the  head  compressed  and  conical  in  profile; 
the  eyes  lateral ;  the  opercular  bones  comparatively  well 
developed;  the  mouth  small  and  terminal ;  the  upper  jaw 
has  its  elements  very  imperfectly  united;  teeth  are  de- 
veloped on  the  jaws  in  variable  form;  the  branchial  aper- 
tures are  narrow  slits  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins:  tl 


ous     ll-t— i^l     imnt      me     »••"••  I  I  •          ,          .  . 

!  smaller  than,  the  second  dorsal;  caudal  well  der 
>nd   forked   or  rounded;   pectorals  also  well  developed 
entral  fins  represented  mostly  by  a  pair  of  strong  spin. 


uorsni  nna  ten  OKUWM*     *»*» *     .      -   _!._-.—-» 

ing  as  being,  among  the  Plcctognaths  the  1 

from  the  tvpicnl  fishes,  while  among   he  ™<">«Th"'' 

are  most  nearly  related  to  the  Aoantbarfto  and  TMjU- 

only  has  been  found  in  Japan;  and  (S)  Hot 
species  of  which  has  been  found  »  Cuba. 
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TRIAD-TKIANGLE. 


Tri'ad,  in  music,  a  chord  consisting  of  a  bass  or  root, 
with  ii  third  and  fifth.  (See  HARMONY  and  Music.) 

Triadel'phia,  p.-v.,  Deerficld t]>.,  Morgan co., 0.  P. 34. 

Triadclphia,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  West  Va.     P.  841. 

Triadelphia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  West  Va.,  on 
Hcmpvillo  K.  R.  P.  of  v.  239;  of  tp.  2111. 

Tri'ads,  in  chemistry,  those  elements  or  radicals  which 
are  trivulont  or  equivalent  in  their  combinations  to  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  (See  CHEMISTRY.) 

J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Tri'ads,  The  Welsh,  a  collection  of  rhythmical  trip- 
lets containing  historical  facts  and  fancies,  traditions.  legal, 
rhetorical,  and  moral  talcs,  and  the  like.  They  exist  in  the 
Welsh  language.  The  oldest  extant  Triads  are  referred  to 
Edward  I. 'a  time,  but  probably  contain  much  older  frag- 
ments. Most  of  the  Triads  are  of  much  more  recent  ori- 
gin. The  so-called  historical  Triads  are  regarded  as  a  lit- 
erary forgery,  the  work  of  one  Thomas  Jones,  who  probably 
made  them  not  long  before  the  year  1600. 

Triad,  The  Hindoo.    See  TRIMCRTI. 

Tri'al  [0.  Fr.  Trial],  in  law,  denotes  the  formal  judi- 
cial examination  and  decision  of  the  issues  pending  be- 
tween the  parties  to  an  action,  preliminary  to  the  judg- 
ment which  finally  determines  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
the  litigants.  The  kinds  of  forensic  trial  used  in  the  U.  S. 
may  be  conveniently  separated  into  three  generic  classes 
— the  trial  of  legal  actions,  the  trial  of  equity  suits,  and 
the  trial  of  admiralty  causes. 

(1)  Ltnnl  Acliiniu. — -Anciently,  all  legal  actions  were 
ordinarily  tried  before  a  jury.  By  recent  legislation,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  jury  may  be  waived 
by  the  parties,  and  sometimes  even  without  their  consent, 
and  the  issues  may  be  submitted  to  the  court  or  to  a  referee. 
Since  the  proceedings  before  a  court  or  a  referee  are  in  all 
respe"ts  similar  to  those  before  a  jury,  except  the  selection 
of  the  jurors,  the  judge's  charge  to  them,  and  their  verdict, 
these  three  modes  may  be  described  together.  A  cause 
being  called  and  being  ready  for  trial,  the  first  step  in  the 
proceeding  is  the  drawing  and  empanelling  of  a  jury. 
From  all  the  names  of  the  jurors,  written  upon  slips  of 
paper  and  deposited  in  a  box,  the  clerk  selects  at  random 
or  by  lot  the  twelve  who  are  to  act  in  the  particular  case. 
As  each  one  is  announced,  either  party  may  challenge  the 
person  and  proceed  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  incompetent 
for  any  reason  to  sit  as  a  juror  in  that  cause.  In  criminal 
trials  the  accused,  and  in  many  States  the  prosecution,  are 
also  entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  peremptory  challenges; 
that  is,  they  may  exclude  a  certain  number  of  the  jurors 
drawn  without  assigning  any  cause  therefor.  The  twelve 
men  having  been  obtained,  they  are  sworn  by  the  clerk  a 
true  verdict  to  render  upon  the  issues  according  to  the 
evidence.  The  second  stage  is  the  production  of  the  proofs 
in  the  presence  of  the  jury.  The  counsel  for  the  party 
holding  the  affirmative,  who  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances is  the  plaintiff,  briefly  explains  the  nature  of  his 
client's  claim,  and  examines  his  witnesses,  who  are  cross- 
examined  by  his  adversary.  The  defendant  then  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  to  state  and  prove  his  version  of  the 
case.  At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence  the  defendant 
may  move  for  a  nonsuit;  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
no  cause  of  action  has  been  shown,  even  assuming  the 
truth  of  all  the  facts  stated  by  the  witnesses,  the  motion 
will  be  granted  and  the  cause  will  bo  at  once  dismissed. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  verdict  may  be  directed  for  the  plain- 
tiff if  his  right  clearly  appears  from  uncontradicted  proofs. 
Generally,  however,  there  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  which 
requires  a  jury.  The  admission  of  evidence  is  wholly 
regulated  by  the  court;  he  decides  what  facts  arc  com- 
petent, and  what  incompetent,  to  bo  proved,  what  ques- 
tions are  proper,  and  what  improper.  To  his  rulings 
either  party  may  except,  and  the  point  of  law  thus  raised 
will  be  examined  on  appeal.  When  the  proofs  are  closed, 
the  counsel  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
clients.  Different  rules  prevail  in  the  States  as  to  the 
order  of  these  addresses.  In  general,  the  party  holding 
the  affirmative  closes,  and  sometimes  he  also  opens  the 
argument,  but  in  several  States  the  right  of  closing  in 
criminal  trials  is  conferred  upon  the  accused.  The  next 
step  is  the  judge's  address  or  charge  to  the  jury.  In  many 
of  the  States  the  charge  is  restricted  by  statute  to  a  simple 
statement  of  the  legal  rules,  and  in  several  of  them  it  is 
even  required  to  be  in  writing.  At  the  common  law  the 
judge  may  comment  upon  the  facts,  and  even  express  an 
opinion  provided  the  jury  are  left  free  to  decide.  Either 
party  may  request  particular  instructions.  Exceptions 
taken  to  the  charge  or  to  portions  thereof,  or  to  a  refusal 
to  charge  as  requested,  present  questions  of  law  for  review 
by  the  appellate  tribunal.  The  jury  retire  to  a  private 
room  and  consider  their  verdict.  When  a  verdict  is  agreed 


I  upon,  they  return  into  court,  announce  it,  and  it  is  recorded 
by  the  clerk  in  his,  minutes.  In  the  trial  before  the  court 
or  referee,  instead  of  a  verdict  a  written  finding  is  filed  by 
the  judge  containing  his  conclusions  of  fact  und  of  law. 

(2)  Equity  Sidtn. — According  to  the  original  practice  in 
chancery,  the  witnesses  were  examined  before  trial  by  an 
officer  called  the  master,  who  reduced  their  testimony  to 
writing.     The  trial  consisted    merely   in   the   reading  i,f 
these  depositions  and  of  the  pleadings,  witli  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  the  decision  being  pronounced   by  the  chan- 
cellor at  his  convenience.     This  practice  still  prevails  in  a 

|  few  States.  In  most  of  them,  however,  the  trial  of  an 
j  equity  suit  has  been  made  identical  in  its  modes  and  pro- 
ceedings with  that  of  a  legal  action  before  a  judge  or 
referee.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  employment  of 
official  phonograpbers  has  become  general  in  the  superior 
courts  of  this  country  and  of  England,  who  preserve  an 
accurate  transcript  of  all  the  proceedings. 

(3)  Admiralty  Causes. — The  trial  of  the  ordinary  civil 
causes  in  admiralty  substantially  resembles  the  methods 
which  originally  prevailed  in  equity.    Wherever  admiralty 
has  jurisdiction  of  criminal  offences,  and  wherever  a  jurv 
is  required  by  statute,  the  forms  of  the  jury  trial  in  legal 
actions  are  followed.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKKUY. 

Tria'na,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ala.     P.  2540. 

Trian'gle  [Lat.  triangulwn],  a  surface  bounded  by  three 
sides,  und  consequently  having  three  angles.  A  triangle 
may  \)Kplane,  spherical,  or  spheroidal. 

Plane  Triantfles. — A  plane  triangle  is  a  plane  surface 
bounded  by  three  straight  lines.  These  lines  are  culled 
sides,  and  the  points  at  which  the  sides  meet  arc  called 
ri-rticcs  of  the  triangle.  Plane  triangles  may  be  classified 
cither  with  respect  to  their  sides  or  with  respect  to  their 
angles.  When  classified  with  respect  to  their  sides,  wo 
have — (1)  scalene  triangles,  in  which  no  two  side:;  arc 
equal ;  and  (2)  isosceles  triangles,  in  which  two  of  the 
sides  are  equal :  the  equilateral  triangle  is  a  particular  ease 
of  the  isosceles  triangle  in  which  all  of  the  sides  arc  ei]iial. 
When  classed  with  respect  to  angles,  we  have — (1)  riiflit- 
aiit//i-il  triangles,  which  have  one  right  angle;  ami  (2) 
oblique-angled  triangles,  in  which  all  of  the  angles  are 
oblique;  triangles  of  the  latter  class  may  bo  acute-angled 
triangles,  all  of  whoso  angles  are  acute,  or  obtuse-angled 
triangles,  each  of  which  has  one  obtuse  angle.  The  siiles 
and  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  called  elements;  the  side 
on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the  lane  ;  and  the 
vertex  of  tho  opposite  angle  is  then  called  the  rcrir.v  of  the 
triangle;  tho  distance  from  the  vertex  to  tho  base  is  tho 
altiluilc  of  tho  triangle.  The  following  are  some  of  tho 
properties  of  plane  triangles:  (1)  Tho  greatest  sido  lies  op- 
posite to  tho  greatest  angle,  tho  least  Hide  opposite  the  least 
angle,  and  the  intermediate  side  opposite  the  intermediate 
angle:  if  two  sides  are  equal,  their  opposite  angles  are 
equal,  and  tho  reverse.  (2)  Any  sido  is  less  than  the  sum 
of  tho  other  two,  and  greater  than  their  difference.  (.">) 
The  sum  of  all  tho  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles :  if 
one  angle  is  a  right  angle,  the  sum  of  tho  other  two  is  a 
!  right  angle;  if  one  angle  is  obtuse,  the  sum  of  the  other 
two  is  less  than  a  right  angle.  (I)  Any  line  parallel  to 
a  side  divides  tho  other  sides  proportionally;  and,  con- 
versely', a  line  that  divides  two  sides  proportionally  is  par- 
allel to  the  third  side.  (5)  The  line  that  bisects  any  angle 
divides  tho  opposite  sido  into  segments  proportioned  to  the 
adjacent  sides,  and  conversely.  (6)  The  bisectrices  of  tho 
three  angles  meet  at  a  common  point,  which  is  the  centre 
of  tho  inscribed  circle;  and  the  perpendiculars  which  biscet 
tho  sides  meet  at  a  common  point,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  circumscribed  circle;  perpendiculars  from  the  vertices 
to  the  opposite  sides  also  meet  at  a  common  point.  (7)  If 
a  line  is  drawn  from  tho  vertex  to  the  middle  of  tho  base, 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  tho  other  sides  is  equal  t»  twice 
the  square  of  the  line,  pint  twice  the  square  of  half  tho 
base.  (8)  In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  square  of  tho 
side  opposite  tho  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  tho 
squares  of  the  other  sides.  (9)  Two  triangles  that  have  an 
angle  in  each  equal  are  proportional  to  tho  rectangles  of 
the  including  sides;  if  the  including  sides  arc  propor- 
tional, the  triangles  are  similar,  and  then  they  arc  to  caeli 
other  as  the  squares  of  any  two  homologous  sides.  (10) 
The  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base 
by  half  its  altitude:  it  is  also  equal  to  the  perimeter  mul- 
tiplied by  half  tho  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle;  it  is  also 
equal  to  \/  { 


«  —  a)  (i  »  —  4)  (i «  —  <•),  in  which  a,  b,  anil  c 
denote  tho  sides,  and  »  their  sum.  (11)  If  any  throe  ele- 
ments are  given,  one  being  a  side,  tho  remaining  elements 
may  be  determined  either  by  construction  or  by  computa- 
tion. 

Spherical  Triangles. — A  spherical  triangle  is  a  spherical 

surface  bounded  by  arcs  of  three  great  circles.     These  arcs 

',  are  called  sides,  and  the  points  at  which  the  sides  meet  are 
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riTfiWu.  The  diedral  angles  between  the  planes  of  the 
sides  are  the  angles  of  the  triangles.  In  most  cases  of 
practice  the  -ides  of  the  triangles  considered  are  supposed 
to  l,e  |e«l  than  semicircles,  ^pheneal  triangle*  ale  .-la, 
silled  iii  the  same  manner  us  plane  triangles,  and  corre- 
sponding parts  receive  corresponding  name-.  There  is, 
howcier,  this  difference:  a  -phcrical  ti  ialigle  nia\  have  two 
right  aii'.'h-,  or  it  may  have  three  right  angles:  it  may 
even  have  three,  obtuse  angles.  In  addition  to  the  tenn- 

noon  to  both  plane  and  spherical  triangles,  we  may  add 

the  following,  peculiar  to  the  latter  class:  Two  sphciical 
triangles  are  /,,,/nr  when  the  vertices  of  each  arc  poles  of  j 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  other;  in  this  case  any  element 
of  cither  is  the  supplement  of  the  oppo.-ite  clement  of  the 
other.  A  i/ii'iilraiitu/  triangle  is  one  in  which  one'  side  at 
lea-t  is  a  <ininlriiHi.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prop-  : 
crtie-  of  -pherical  triangles:  (1)  The  greater  of  two  sides 
pposite  the  greater  of  the  two  opposite  angles,  ami 
conversely  ;  if  two  sides  are  equal,  their  opposite  angles 
are  equal,  and  conversely.  (2)  Any  side  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  other  two,  and  greater  than  their  difference. 
(3}  The  sum  of  the  three  angles  may  have  any  value  be- 
tween two  right  angles  and  six  right  angles.  (4)  The  dif- 
ference of  any  two  sides  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  and 
the  Mill  of  the  three  sides  is  less  than  four  right  angles. 
(.'])  The  sum  of  any  two  angles  is  greater  than  the  supple- 
ment of  tlie  third.  (6)  If  the  sum  of  any  two  sides  is 
equal  to  two  quadrants,  the  sum  of  their  opposite  angles 
is  equal  t'i  two  right  angles,  and  conversely.  (7)  If  the 
angles  are  all  acute,  each  of  the  sides  is  less  than  a  quad- 
rant ;  if  the  angles  are  all  obtuse,  each  of  the  sides  is 
greater  than  a  quadrant;  if  the  angles  are  all  right  angles, 
Oftoh  >ide  is  a  quadrant.  (8)  The  area  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  its  spherical  excess  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  a  trirectangular  triangle:  tho  spherical  excess  is  found 
bv  subtracting  ISO0  from  tho  sum  of  tho  three  angles 
aiid  dividing  tho  result  by  90° ;  the  area  of  the  trirect- 
angular  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  of  a  great  circle. 
(9)  If  any  three  elements  of  a  spherical  triangle  are  given, 
tho  remaining  three  may  be  found  by  computation. 

Splu'rot'liil  Triangles. — Spheroidal  triangles  arc  triangles 
taken  on  tho  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  The 
vertices  of  such  a  triangle  are  any  three  points  on  tho  sur- 
face of  the  ellipsoid,  tho  sides  are  the  shortest  lines  that 
can  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  between  tho 
vertices,  and  the  angles  are  tho  angles  between  the  tan- 
gents to  the  sides  at  the  vertices.  The  sides  are  lines  of 
double  curvature,  which  approach  more  nearly  to  arcs  of 
great  circles  as  their  lengths  diminish.  Tho  triangles  used 
in  geodesic,  surveys  are  spheroidal  triangles;  within  mod- 
erate limits — that  is,  when  tho  sides  are  small — they  may 
bo  regarded  as  spherical  triangles.  W.  (J.  PECK. 

Triangle,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v. 
273;  of  tp.  11)44. 

Triangle  of  Forces,  a  modification  of  the  parallel- 
ogram or  polygon  of  forces  from  whence  we  derive  tho 
inference  that  "if  three  forces  in  one  plane  ho  in  equi- 
librium about  a  point,  and  if  on  that  plane  any  throe 
mutually-intersecting  lines  bo  drawn  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  three  forces,  a  triangle  will  be  formed,  the 
lcii'_'t!^  of  whose  sides  will  be  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  forces." 

Triangulation.     See  GEODESY  and  STRVRYIXO. 
Trias.     See  GEOLOGY,  by  PROF.  J.  W.  DAWSOS,  LL.D. 
Tribe.    See  APPENDIX. 

Tribe's  Hill,  p.-v.,  Mohawk  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.  P.  365. 

Tiilionia'niis,  quaestor,  consul,  and  master  of  tho 
offices  to  Justinian,  who  in  528  appointed  him  one  of  tho 
ten  commissioners  to  form  the  first  I'mlrf,  in  530  one  of 
the  sixteen  to  compile  tho  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  in  532 
one  of  the  three  to  edit  the  Inttitutm.  He  is  described  as 
a  learned  and  highly-gifted  man,  but  avaricious  and  of  low 
moral  standing.  D.  in  545, 

Trib'nne  [Lat.  tribunnn,  from  tribtu,  a  "tribe"]  desig- 
nated originally,  in  tho  primitive  constitution  of  ancient 
Home,  an  officer  who  for  some  purposes  represented  one 
of  the  tribes  of  which  the  Roman  people  consisted  ;  but 
the  term  became,  in  course  of  time,  a  frequently-used  title 
for  offices  of  very  different  character  and  very  unequal 
power.  Thus,  after  the  time  of  Diocletian  there  occurs  a 
(rilniiiiin  r,,ln]ilnlii»i,  who  superintended  all  public  amuse- 
ments, especially  nil  theatrical  performances.  The  two 
most  important  offices,  however,  bearing  this  title,  were 
those  of  the  tribuni  militum  and  the  Iribnni  plcbii.  The 
number  of  tho  tribuni  militnm  was  twenty-four,  six  to  each 
legion,  and  each  commanding  the  legion  for  two  months. 
They  were  originally  chosen  by  the  consuls,  but  in  362 
B.  c.  the  comitia  tribata  acquired  the  right  of  electing  six, 


in  311   sixteen,  anil  in  169  the  whole  number.     The 
Bull,  however,  retained  the  righi  of  choosing  all  the  trib- 
unes for  the  supernumerary  legions.      Suh-eoui-ntly,  the 

emperors  a -MI  HIM  I  the  riirht  of  appointing  all  the  1 1  ii.> 
ana  as  (Jjpsar  hud   modified   and   limited  the  power  of  the 

ollir n-ideraldy,  the  tnloinate-  weie    in  nerally  ginn  I., 

joun^  men  of  old  and  wealthy  families,  w  ho  thus  prepared 
themselves  for  a  military  career.     The  tiil,u,ii  /,/.l.,,  were 

instituted    in     I'.M    It.  C..  litter  the    M-ce--ioii   of   1' 

the  Mons  Sneer.     Their  office  wan  to  defend  the  pld,, 

again-t   the  arbitrariness  and   ijolc .1   the   p.itn 

Their  persona  and  houses  were  warred  and  int  iolahle.  Their 
doors  were  always  open,  and  Any  cine  who  KOHL 
within  their  precincts  was  entitled  to  piote  tion.  Hut 
their  authority  was  originally  merely  prohibitory.  They 
could  by  personal  intervention  or  by  the-  interposition  of 
their  veto  stop  any  action  of  any  magistrate,  without  giv- 
ing any  reason  for  so  doing  or  without  incurring  any 
ie  ponsibility,  but  they  had  no  power  ot  u  i  :ni.'iiuieMl  or 
punishment,  and  no  share  in  the  adinini-tratmr 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  Home  >ho«-  ho\>  this 
merely  negative  authority  by  degrees  developed  into  u  moot 
formidable  positive  power,  able  not  only  to  stop  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  administration  at  any  point,  luit  c-. ,,.  t, 
mould  legislation  at  will.  Their  nnmher  was  originally 
two,  and  they  were  elected  by  the  rojWr  i,  hut 

in  471  B.  0.  the  number  was  increased  to  five,  and  the  elec- 
tion transferred  to  the  rmaHi'ii  <<  //,«<./  .•  and  tin, .Mi.  in  I .'.7 
ii.  i-.,  the  number  was  made  ten,  whieh  it  remained  t 
end  of  the  Empire.  By  the  remodelling  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution by  Sulla  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  the  peo- 
ple was  restricted  to  its  original  limits,  hut  I'ompcy  again 
restored  them  to  full  power.  Under  the  Empire,  when  the 
tritntiii'ti'i  jint'*t<i*  necessarily  became  \c>tcd  in  the  per-on 
of  the  emperor,  the  tribunate  sunk  down  from  a  governing 
power  to  an  administrative  organ,  but  it  remained  alive 
till  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Tribune,  The.  See  UREELEY  (HORACE),  by  GEORQE 
KIPLEY,  LL.D. 

Trica'rico,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  on  a  high  hill  about  36  miles  W.  of  .Mutern,  is  a 
walled  town  with  towers,  and  contains  some  noticeable 
buildings,  among  others  the  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  in  the  tenth  century.  It  Buffered  severely  in  the 
earthquake  of  1694.  P.  6856. 

Trice's,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     P.  709. 
Trichech'idas   [from    Trichtchui — »p.{,   "hair,"   and 
i\tt.vt  to  "  have  " — a  generic  name],  or  Manat'idii'  [from 
Mnnalus,  "handed,"  and  the  generic  name],  a  family  of 
placcntiferous  mammals  of  the  order  Sinnia.  typified  by 
the  manatees  or  sea-cows  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  re- 
gions.    The  form  is  fish-like  and  elongate:  the  skin  very 
think  and  rugose;  the  head  naked  and  depressed,  and  with 
a  truncated  snout ;  the  eyes  arc  very  small ;  the  nostrils 
are  close  together  on  the  upper  surface  near  the  end  of  the 
snout,  and  are  simple  lunate  fissures  convex  backward  ;  the 
mouth  is  small;  the  molar  teeth  arc  typically  nine  (»-10) 
in  each  jaw,  each  provided  with  two  large  tubcreuhile  and 
two  smaller  external  transverse  ridges ;  they  have  severally 
three  roots,  two  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side ;  in- 
cisor teeth  wanting  in  the  adult ;  the  pectoral  limbs  arc 
elongate,  and  oar-shaped,  paddles  mostly  kept  flexed  at  tl 
elbows;  rudimentary  nails  arc  developed  :  the  tail  is  broad, 
depressed,   and  somewhat  fan-shaped,    having  a  convex 
border  with  a  median  notch  or  groove.     The  skull  is  note- 
worthy,  as  distinguishable  from  the  other  membet 
order  in  that  the  intermaxillary  bones  have  their  branch 
not  prolonged  backward,  and  the  anterior  portions  i 
or  quite  straight;  the  last  or  caudal  vertetnef  i  el 


vertebra?,  msteaa  01  seven,  us  — 

mals;  the  missing  one  has  been  regarded  bj 
Chapman  as  the  third.     The  family,  as  a  ready  in         ed. 
is  represented  by  the  manatees  of  tropical  and 
regions  ;  they  are  found  along  the  coasts  of  seas  .nd  m  er  . 
bae  that    rows  on  or  n 


and  live  upon  the  herbage  that  gro 
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TRICHINA   SPIRALIS. 


Trichi'na  Spira'lis,  a  parasitic  nematoid  worm  in- 
festing the  muscular  tissue  of  the  pig,  the  rat,  and  some 
other  animals,  and  liable  to  occur  also  in  man.  As  com- 
monly founil,  this  worm  is  a  quiescent  encysted  parasite, 
occupying,  often  in  great  numbers,  the  tissue  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles.  The  cysts  are  oval  in  form,  more  or  less 
shuttle-shaped,  or  pointed  at  the  two  extremities,  lying 
between  and  parallel  with  the  muscular  fibres,  about  j^th 
of  an  inch  long  and  yjjth  of  an  inch  wide.  When  of 
rtvent  origin,  they  are  quite  transparent  and  colorless, 
and  hardly  discernible  by  the  naked  eye;  after  a  certain 
period,  they  become  partly  opaque  from  the  deposit  of  cal- 
careous matter,  and  are  then  visible  as  minute  whitish 
specks  scattered  through  the  muscular  tissue.  The  worm 
lies  perfectly  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  coiled  upon 
itself  in  a  spiral  manner,  from  which  circumstance  its  spe- 
cific name  is  derived.  When  stretched  out,  it  is  of  a  taper- 
ing, cylindrical  form,  -^th  of  an  inch  long,  sj^th  of  an  inch 
thick  in  its  widest  portion.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  blunt 
and  rounded,  but  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  tapers  grad- 
ually from  behind  forward,  and  is  comparatively  slender. 
The  mouth  and  anus  are  situated  respectively  at  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  extremities,  and  the  intestine  runs  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  one  to  the  other.  The  sexes  are  separate,  dif- 
ferent individuals  being  cither  male  or  female;  but  the  sex- 
ual organs  arc  incompletely  developed,  and  do  not  exhibit 
any  functional  activity.  The  worm  often  moves  distinctly 
while  still  in  the  cavity  of  the  cyst,  the  movements  consist 
ing  of  occasional  sluggish,  partial  flexion  and  extension  of 
the  two  extremities.  In  this  imperfect  and  practically  sex- 
less condition  the  parasite  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time,  retaining  its  vitality,  but  undergoing  no  perceptible 
change.  When,  however,  a  portion  of  trichinous  flesh  is 
devoured  in  the  raw  state  by  man  or  certain  kinds  of  in- 
ferior animals,  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  encysting  cap- 
.  sulcs  are  liquefied  by  digestion,  and  the  worms  are  set 
free  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  Here  they  at  once  in- 
crease in  size,  and  in  about  two  days  become  developed  into 
mature  and  sexually  perfect  trichinae.  The  sexes  are  now 
readily  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  male  is  ^jth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  a  folded  spermatic  tube  occupying 
the  posterior  half  of  the  body,  and  terminating  externally 
at  the  anus,  where  it  is  provided  with  two  projecting  coni- 
cal copulatory  appendages.  The  female  is  half  as  long 
again  as  the  male,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  posterior 
two-thirds  is  occupied  by  the  ovarian  tube,  which  contains 
the  eggs,  and  which  terminates  in  an  external  orifice  or 
vulva,  at  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  body.  At  this  time  fecun- 
dation takes  place  by  union  of  the  sexes,  and  the  female,  at 
the  end  of  seven  days  from  the  introduction  of  the  trichi- 
nous food,  begins  to  produce  living  embryos,  which  are 
discharged  successively  from  the  vulva  into  the  surround- 
ing cavity  of  the  intestine.  The  production  of  these  em- 
bryos is  very  abundant.  According  to  Pagenstecher,  it  is 
'often  possible  to  count  500  or  600  at  one  time,  fully  formed 
or  in  process  of  development,  in  the  body  of  a  mature  fe- 
male ;  and  as  the  generative  act  continues  for  at  least  a 
week  or  ten  days,  it  is  probable  that  each  female  tri- 
china gives  birth  in  the  intestine  to  1000  or  2000  living 
young. 

The  embryos,  when  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  fe- 
male, are  rather  less  than  jjjjth  of  an  inch  in  length,  nearly 
straight,  and  tapering  somewhat  toward  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity. They  immediately  begin  to  penetrate  the  walls 
of  the  intestine  and  disperse  themselves  over  the  body. 
They  have  been  found  under  these  circumstances  in  the 
substance  of  the  intestinal  walls,  in  the  mesentery,  the  dia- 
phragm, the  peritoneal  and  pleural  cavities,  and  thence  out- 
wardly in  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 
Their  passage  takes  place  quite  rapidly,  as  they  may  be 
found  in  the  diaphragm  of  the  rabbit  on  the  eighth  to  the 
thirteenth  day  after  feeding  with  trichinous  food,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  in  the  muscles  generally.  On 
their  first  arrival  in  the  muscular  tissue  they  are  apparently 
quite  free,  and  capable  of  moving  slowly  from  one  point  to 
another;  but  they  soon  afterward  become  enveloped  in  a 
closed  capsule  or  cyst,  and  there  grow  to  a  larger  size.  As 
they  increase  in  length  within  the  confined  space  of  the 
cyst,  they  become  gradually  coiled  up,  thus  assuming  the 
spiral  form  characteristic  of  the  encysted  worm.  They  are 
then  shut  off  from  immediate  contact  with  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  pass  at  once  into  the  qui9scent  condition. 

This  process  of  the  development  of  adult  trichina)  in  the 
intestine  and  the  dispersion  of  their  young  throughout  the 
system  produces  in  man  and  animals  a  severe  and  often 
fatal  illness,  known  as  trichinosis.  Its  earliest  symptoms 
are  those  of  intestinal  irritation,  caused  by  the  growth  and 
activity  of  the  ingested  worms — namely,  abdominal  pains, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  There  is  also  fever  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Then  follows  an  cedernatous  swelling  of 
the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  with  muscular  pains  and  tender- 


ness, especially  on  motion  ;  so  that  the  patient  lies  helpless, 
with  the  arms  and  legs  in  a  semiflexed  position,  and  any 
attempt  at  either  active  or  passive  movement  causes  suffer- 
ing. This  corresponds  with  the  period  of  dispersion  of  the 
embryonic  worms  and  their  establishment  in  the  muscular 
tissue.  There  is  also  marked  difficulty  of  chewing  and 
swallowing,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  trichina)  into  the  cor- 
responding muscles ;  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  due  to 
their  presence  in  the  laryngeal  muscles ;  and  even  in  some 
cases  serious  disturbance  of  respiration,  from  a  similar  af- 
fection of  the  diaphragm  and  the  intercostals.  The  fecun- 
dity of  the  adult  worms,  and  the  abundant  emigration  of 
their  embryos  into  the  muscular  system,  are  fully  sufficient 
to  account  for  these  symptoms.  In  man,  after  death  from 
trichinosis,  there  have  been  found  in  the  same  subject  in 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  the  leg  30,000  young  trichina) 
to  the  cubic  inch  ;  in  the  biceps  muscle  of  the  arm,  nearly 
70,000:  and  in  the  deltoid  muscle  at  the  shoulder,  over 
90,000  in  the  same  space.  The  severity  of  the  di 
other  things  being  equal,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  trichinous  food  ingested  and  the  number  of  liv- 
ing parasites  which  it  contained.  In  severe  cases  death 
may  take  place  within  the  first  two  days,  from  the  intensity 
of  the  diarrhoea  and  febrile  disturbance.  More  commonly, 
the  fatal  termination  occurs  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  if 
the  patient  survive  this  period,  the  chances  of  recovery  are 
much  increased,  as  the  parasites  have  then  become  encnp- 
suled  and  arc  passing  into  a  state  of  quiescence.  When  this 
is  accomplished,  the  morbid  symptoms  gradually  subside, 
and  the  patient  is  restored  to  a  comparatively  healthy  con- 
dition. The  encysted  trichina),  however,  remain  imbedded 
in  the  muscular  tissue  for  very  long  periods,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  ever  entirely  disappear.  They  have 
been  found  in  a  man  eighteen  years  after  the  attack  produced 
by  their  invasion. 

The  source  of  this  infection  for  man  is  almost  invariably 
trichinous  pork  ;  for  although  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the  rat, 
the  mouse,  the  sheep,  and  the  calf  are  all  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  as  proved  experimentally  by  feeding  them 
with  trichinous  flesh,  yet  in  the  sheep  and  calf  it  is  only 
exceptionally  produced  under  these  circumstances,  and 
never  shows  itself  spontaneously  either  in  them  or  in  the 
rabbit.  It  could  not  be  produced  in  any  of  the  birds  ex- 
perimented on  by  Pagenstecher — namely,  the  common 
fowl,  the  turkey,  the  pigeon,  and  the  goose — nor  in  frogs  or 
newts,  nor  in  several  species  of  invertebrates.  The  only 
animals  in  which  it  occurs  spontaneously  and  frequently 
are  the  rat  and  the  pig ;  and  the  latter  has  been  the  source 
of  infection  for  man  in  every  instance  thus  far  known. 
The  disease,  as  affecting  the  human  subject,  is  most  fre- 
quent in  Germany,  owing  to  the  habit  among  certain  parts 
of  the  population  of  eating  ham,  sausages,  and  even  fresh 
pork  in  an  uncooked  condition.  Within  twelve  years  after 
the  first  recognized  case,  which  happened  in  Dresden  in 
1860,  there  were  eleven  recorded  well-marked  local  epidem- 
ics, of  which  the  most  disastrous  was  that  at  Hedersleben 
in  1865,  where,  out  of  2000  inhabitants,  over  300  were  taken 
sick  and  101  died.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  rare,  occurring 
mainly  in  isolated  cases  or  among  members  of  a  single 
family  who  have  partaken  of  the  same  food. 

The  danger  of  infection  by  trichinosis  consists  in  taking 
as  food  pork  which  is  imperfectly  cooked.  The  fat  of 
pork  is  not  injurious  in  this  respect,  as  the  adipose  tissue 
never  contains  trichinse.  But  the  muscular  Jieih  in  any 
of  its  varieties,  as  fresh  pork,  ham,  sausages,  or  the  lean 
parts  of  bacon,  is  liable  to  produce  the  disease.  The  pig 
from  which  the  meat  is  taken  may  have  long  since  recov- 
ered from  the  original  attack,  presenting  a  perfectly  healthy 
appearance  when  brought  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  the 
parasitic  cysts  are  usually  too  minute  and  transparent  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  butcher  or  the  provision-dealer. 
Neither  pickling  nor  smoking,  as  ordinarily  practised,  will 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  trichinse,  and  they  may  be  found 
still  living  in  ham  or  bacon  cured  by  either  process.  The 
only  protection  is  that  afforded  by  thorough  cooking.  The 
trichime  are  killed  by  a  temperature  of  160°  F.,  and  meat 
which  has  been  subjected  for  a  short  time  to  this  tempera- 
ture is  harmless.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  nil 
parts  of  the  meat  used  be  heated  to  the  requisite  point, 
otherwise  it  is  as  dangerous  as  if  the  whole  of  it  were  taken 
raw.  A  ham,  if  boiled  for  a  short  time,  may  be  raised  to 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  160°  on  the  outside. 
while  its  internal  parts  are  still  below  that  point ;  and  fresh 
pork  which  has  been  roasted  or  broiled  may  be  thoroughly 
cooked  externally,  but  still  red  and  juicy  within.  The  only 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  that  the  fresh  meat  should  be  broiled 
or  roasted  until  its  color  is  changed  throughout,  and  that 
for  hams  the  boiling  should  be  continued  until  the  internal 
parts  are  perceptibly  softened  as  well  as  the  exterior. 
Since,  in  some  instances.  trichina?  have  been  found  in  pigs 
slaughtered  for  the  market  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  1 
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in  .OK.  these  precautions  arc  indispensable  for  protection 
from  the  disca-e. 

A   further   eon«Merstlon  of  importance   relates    to    the 
source  of  infection  for  tin;  pi<,'  itself.     Si  ......  this  is  prueti- 

aalll  tlieoiilv  animal  from  which  uuin  contract-.  the  disease, 
if  trichinosis  could  be  |)rovonted  or  extirpated  in  the  pig, 
the  hiiinan  subject  would  also  bo  free  from  it.  Hut  ax  the 
ted  muscular  parasite,  whether  in  miin.  the  pijr.  or  the 
rat.'  i-  always  .|iiie-ccnt  MIK!  sexually  unproductive,  it  is  not 
fully  evident  how  the  continuation  of  its  speric»  is  provided 
for.  No  doubt  rats  urc  often  contaminated  by  each  other, 
since  they  arc  well  known  to  eat  each  other's  flesh  when 
deprived  of  ordinary  supplies  of  food;  and  the  eat  is  niit- 
iinilly  infected  by  devouring  rats  and  mice.  But  as  the 
pig  neither  feeds  upon  human  flesh  nor  habitually  upon 
rats.  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  affection  should  bo  so 
frequent  among  swine,  or  how  it  ia  perpetuated  and  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  the  other.  There  arc  probably  two 
mo  Ics  in  which  tins  takes  place  :  First,  nearly  all  slaughter- 
houses are  the  abundant  resort  of  rats,  which  feed  upon 
the  refuse  material,  and  thus  after  a  time  often  become 
trie.hinous.  During  the  first  period  of  intestinal  irritation 
in  these  animals  some  of  the  adult  worms  may  be  dis- 
charged with  the  evacuations,  and  accidentally  mingled 
With  the  food  of  the  remaining  pigs.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  pigs  mav  occasionally  seize  and  devour  rats  dead  or 
dying  from  trichinosis.  Secondly,  the  waste  bits  of  flesh 


is  divided.     (See  Gill  in  /'/•/,<•.  Acnii.  N<it.  S>-1.  /'/,,'/-,..  ' 
pp.  224-L'L!'.i.  i  TIIKOIHIIII:  <!n. i.. 

Triclioilont'id:r   [from    '/'/ ,'.//..,/,,„     Cr.  <v°{.  "  hair," 

and    .'>0ui^.   "tooth,"  a   genell'-    name    ,   :i    tilnily   ol    li-h 

the   order  Telenccphuli    and    Mib  order    \  cant  hoptc-ri.      The 

body   is  elongated  anil  compressed,  and   rcguliirly  t 
from    the   heud   toward   the   tail;   the   skin   is   nake.l 
smooth:  the  lateral  line  conlinuou-;   the  head  Mibijii:- 
and   compressed:    the   eyes    lateral:    the    prcopcrcuh! 
armed  with  live  spines  :  the  mouth  has  a  \er\  obliijue  and 
lateral  cleft;  the   upper  jaw  is   scarcely  protiactilc  ;   teeth 
an:  present  on  the  jaws  and  palate;  the  branchial 

tUTCS    arc    continuous     belo\\  :      bran*  Ino-tegal      ia\s     h  .  t   ; 

dorsal  fins  two,  oblong,  and  of  nearly  eipial  length,  the 
first  with  rattier  numerous  (lij  >pincs.  the  .second  with 
simple  branched  rays;  anal  I'm  \cry  long;  caudal  sepa- 
rate; pectorals  larpe.  and  with  the  lower  rays  not  branched  ; 
ventral  fins  approximated  and  thoracic,  an  1  <  a>'h  with  a 
spine  and  five  rays.  The  family  has  been  constituted  for 
a  single  genus  (  7Yt"cAo</*m)f  which  is  confined  to  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  Its  aflinities  ban-  been 
a  matter  of  dispute,  bat  it  is  probably  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Trachinidio  and  Uranoscopidie.  TIIKO.  (Jii.i.. 
Trichomycter'idte  [from  7ViV/,,,,,o/rj, , •„, — (Jr.  e/uf, 
hair,"  and  JIVKTIJP,  "nostril" — the  typical  genus],  a  lam- 


n 
wh 


iid  The  general  debris  of  slaughter-houses  are  sometimes, 
hen  removed  by  washing,  allowed  to  run  into  the  feeding- 
troughs  :  and  lastly,  the  flesh  of  a  pig  dead  from  incidental 
causes,  and  therefore  not  considered  as  fit  for  the  market, 
may  be  used  as  food  for  the  remainder  of  the  drove.  In 
some  or  all  of  these  ways  a  certain  number  of  swine  may 
be  annually  contaminated,  and  thus  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
disease.  The  methods,  accordingly,  which  are  most  likely 
to  reduce  its  frequency,  and,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  it 
altogether,  arc  —  first,  the  maintenance  in  slaughter-houses 
of  extreme  cleanliness,  no  waste  material  being  permitted 
to  remain  over  night  to  servo  as  an  attraction  for  rats,  nor 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  food  of  the  remaining  pigs  ; 
and  secondly,  swine  should  never  be  fed  with  the  flesh  of 
one  of  their  own  species  which  has  died  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease. J-  c-  DALTON. 

Trichinia'sis,  or  Trichino'sis,  a  disease  induced 
by  eating  the  trichinoug  flesh  of  swine.  (See  TRICHINA 
SPIRAI.IS.) 

Trichinop'oly,  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on 
the  Cavery  in  lat.  10°  50'  N.,  is  an  exceedingly  hot  place 
and  poorly  built,  mostly  consisting  of  mud  huts,  but  it  is 
the  station  of  a  division  of  the  Madras  army,  and  it  ban 
important  manufactures  of  cutlery,  jewelry,  saddlery,  and 
cheroots  ;  an  excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  surrounding 
district,  P.  30,000. 

Trichiur'idtc  [from  Trichhim—  Gr.  »?;(,  "hair,"  and 
oupo,  "  tail"  —  the  name  of  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Teleoccphali  and  sub-order  Aeanthopteri, 
related  to  the  mackerels,  but  distinguished  by  the  elongated 
form  and  the  imperfectly-developed  anal  fin.     The  body  is 
more  or  less  elongated  and  compressed,  and  terminates  in 
&  slender  tail,  which  sometimes  is  filiform,  but  generally 
cupped  by  a  caudal  fin  ;  the  skin  is  naked  ;  the  lateral  lino 
continuous  ;  the  head  compressed,  generally  conic,  rarely 
with  a  trenchant  arched  forehead  ;  eyes  lateral  ;  opcreular 
bones  unarmed;  mouth  with  a  deep  lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw 
not  protractile,  the  supramaxillaries  more  or  less  coales- 
cent,  and  hiding  mostly  under  the  suborbital  bones  ;  teeth 
in  the  jaws  and  palate;  branchial  apertures  large,  and  con- 
fluent below;  branchiostegal  rays  in  seven  or  eight  pairs; 
dorsal  fin  long,  generally  single  and  uninterrupted,  some- 
times divided  into  two,  with  the  spinous  portion  longer 
than  the  soft  ;  anal  fin  represented  by  numerous  almost 
concealed    spines  ;    no   dorsal   or  anal    finlets   developed  ; 
caudal  fin  forked  or  wanting;  pectoral  fins  well  developed; 
ventral  fins  obsolete,  or  represented  by  scale-like  spines 
behind  the  pectoral  region.     The  pyloric  appendages  are 
developed  in   small  or  moderate  number  (e.  g.  6-24)  ;   a 
simple  air-bladder  is  developed,  and  pscudobranchise  are 
present.     The  skeleton  has  very  numerous  vertebra)  (e.  3. 
A.  39-43  +  C.  57-120).      The   family   is   composed   of  few 
genera,  mostly  restricted  to  the  high  or  deep  seas.     They 
represent  several  quitc*distinct  types  of  structure  of  sub- 
family value  —  viz.  (1)  Trichiurinac,  in  which  the  dorsal  fin 
is  undivided.  the  tail  filiform  and  finless,  and  the  pectorals 
extended  (as  usual)  toward  the  upper  angles,  including  the 
genera   Tricliinrut  and  Enpleurogrnmmvi  ;  (2)  Lepidopo- 
din:i\  in  which  the  dorsal  is  also  entire,  but  the  caudal  fin 
is  well  developed,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are  produced  to- 
ward the  lower  angles,   with  the  genera  Lepidopu*  and 
Evoxymetopan  ;  and  (3)  Aphanopodinse,  in  which  the  dorsal 


ily  of  fishes  of  the  order  Nematognathi,  peculiar  to  South 
America.  The  body  is  elongated,  and  the  speeics  much 
resemble  some  of  the.  loachc-  of  the  (lid  World,  and  others 


the  catfishes  of  North  America;  the  skin  is  entirely  naked  ; 
the  lateral  line  imperfect  and  unarmed  ;  the  lo  ad  depressed 
and  invested  in  the  naked  skin  ;  the  eyes  rather  dorsal  than 
lateral ;  the  opercula  are  unarmed  or  covered  with  small 
prickles;  the  nostrils  remote  from  each  other ;  the  mouth 
is  terminal  and  mostly  transverse;    the  supramaxillarieg 
are,  as  usual,  invested  in  barbels;  the  teeth  are  diversiform ; 
the  branchial  apertures  generally  continuous  below,  some- 
times restricted  to  the  sides ;  branchiostcgal  rays  mode- 
rately numerous  (8-12) ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  short,  and  situ- 
ated above  or  behind  the  ventrals ;  anal  short,  and  behind 
the  dorsal;  caudal  distinct;  pectorals  well  developed  later- 
ally, and  with  a  spine ;  ventrals  more  or  less  far  bock.     The 
family  is  not  thus  well  defined,  but  nevertheless  seems  to 
bo  a  natural  group,  which  must  be  confirmed  or  negatived 
hereafter  by  positive  characters  derived  from  anatomical, 
and  especially  osteological,  modifications.     The  forms  thus 
appearing  to  resemble  each  other  have  been  combined  by 
Or.  GUnther  in  his  seventh  and  eighth  sub-families— "  Si- 
uridse  opisthoptcroe  "  and  "  Silurida!  branchicolac  " — of  the 
so-called  family  Siluridffi :  these  arc  again  distinguishable 
nto   three  primary  groups — viz.  (1)   Ncmiitogcnyina,  in 
which  the  dorsal  is  above  the  ventrals,  including  the  genus 
Nematogeny*,  not  excluding  Ifttnpterm  ;  (2)  Trichomycter- 
ina,  in  which  the  dorsal  is  behind  the  ventrals,  with  the 
genera  Trichomycttrui,  Eremaphilim,  and  Pnriodnn  ;  and  (3) 
Stegophilina,  in  which  the  dorsal  and  ventral  8ns  are  very 
far  behind  and  the  branchia;  restricted  to  the  sides,  includ- 
ing the  genera  Steyophilut  and  Vandcllia.     The  representa- 
tives of  the  first  two  have  apparently  essentially  the  same 
habits  as  the  catfishes  of  the  U.  S.,  but  those  of  the  last 
seem  to  be  peculiar  in  some  respects.     It  is,  for  example, 
said  that  the  species  of  Yamlellia  enter  the  urethra  of  per- 
sons while  bathing,  and  thereby  cause  inflammation,  and 
sometimes  death;  the  truth  of  this  is,  however,  extremely 
doubtful;  the  small  size  and  elongated  form  of  the  fishes 
mav   however,  be  inferred  from  the  alleged  attribute. 

THEODOHK  GILL. 

Trichonot'idse  [from  Trichonotat— Gr.  •p.'f .  "  hair," 
and  ™T<*,  "back"],  a  family  of  fishes  of Jhe_  order_  Tele- 
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moderate  size;  the 
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ephali  and  sub-order  Aeanthopteri,  peculiar  to  tl 
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pressed  and  pointed;  the  eyes  dorsal  and  directed  upw, 
the  opercula  unarmed;  the  infraorb  tal  bones  small I; 
mouth  has  a  wide  and  nearly  horizont al  j cleft,  and  th 
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with  one  species— viz.  Trichonottia  and  Hfinerocoeten.  (See 
Giinther,  Cut.  Fishes  Brit.  Museum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  484-485.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Tri'color,  the  French  national  flag,  colored  blue, 
white,  and  red  in  vertical  divisions.  It  was  first  adopted 
during  the  First  Revolution,  and  it  is  stated  (though  not 
generally  believed)  that  the  .colors  of  the  livery  of  Philippe, 
duke  of  Orleans  (Citizen  Egalite),  were  selected  for  the 
national  flag.  In  point  of  fact,  a  largo  proportion  of  the 
Hags  of  civilized  nations  are  tricolors. 

Tricou'pis  (SPIRIDION),  b.  at  Missolonghi,  Greece,  in 
1791 :  studied  in  France  and  England;  served  in  the  army 
during  the  Revolution ;  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don and  Paris  several  times  during  the  reign  of  King 
Otho.  and  continued  to  participate  very  actively  in  public 
life  till  his  death,  Feb.  24,  1873.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation as  an  orator,  poet,  and  historian,  his  principal  work 

being  'Icrropia  rjjs  'EAAijviKTJs  'ETaratrTatretuf  (''  History  of    the 

Greek  Revolution"),  1862. 
Trident'ine  Profession  of  Faith  (Pro/easio  Fidel 

Tride.uiinir.),  or  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  is  a  clear  and 
concise  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
suggested  by  that  council,  prepared  by  a  college  of  car- 
dinals under  the  supervision  of  Pope  1'ius  IV.,  and  issued 
by  him  Nov.  13,  1564.  It  consists  of  twelve  articles,  in- 
cluding the  Nicene  Creed,  and  is  put  in  the  form  of  an 
individual  profession  and  solemn  oath  ( pnifltenr,  tpniidm, 
tv.rro  tic  jur<>).  It  is  binding  upon  all  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  public  teachers  in  seminaries,  colleges,  and 
universities.  It  is  also  used  for  Protestant  converts  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  hence  called  the  "Profession 
of  Converts."  (For  converts  from  the  Greek  Church  a 
modified  formula  was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
in  l.)75.)  The  tenth  article  reads:  "I  acknowledge  the 
holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the  mother 
and  mistress  of  all  churches,  and  I  promise  and  swear 
true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ."  (See  the  Latin  text  in  the  two  papal  bulls  of 
Nov.  13  and  Dec.  9,  1564,  and  in  Denzinger's  Ein'lu'ridinn, 
pp.  292-294.)  A  history  of  this  creed,  with  much  interest- 
ing information,  was  written  by  Mohnike,  Urktin<lii<-li<' 
(iefhichte  der  Profettio  Fidel  Tridentinte  (Grcifswald, 
1S22).  PHILIP  SCIIAFF. 

Trid'ymite  [Gr.  rpiSv^oi,  "triplets,"  or  "trines,"  from 
the  crystals  being  compounds  of  threes],  an  allotropic  modi- 
fication of  silica,  discovered  in  1868  by  the  eminent  miner- 
alogist Von  Rath  as  occurring  in  a  volcanic  porphyry  from 
Cerro  San  Cristoval  in  Mexico.  It  has  since  been  iden- 
tified elsewhere,  and  is  possibly  a  common  mineral  in  some 
eruptive  rocks,  having  been  mistaken  far  quartz.  An 
eruption  of  volcanic  ashes  from  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari 
Islands,  in  Sept.,  1873,  was  found  by  Baltzer  to  be  com- 
pose;! of  silica  having  all  the  characters  of  tridymite. 
Tridymite  is  hexagonal  in  crystallization,  like  quartz,  but 
differs  from  the  latter  in  possessing  double  refraction,  like 
calcite,  and  its  density  was  found  by  Von  Rath  to  be  about 
2.3.  The  writer's  new  geometric  law  of  condensation  makes 
it  (at  zero)  2.308.  while  the  same  law  gives  for  quartz  2.662. 
(See  American  Chemist  for  Mar.,  1876,  p.  331.) 

HEXRY  WITRTZ. 

Triest',  or  Trieste,  city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Triest,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  old  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  mostly 
consists  of  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  is  built  on  a  steep 
acclivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  new  town  extends  along 
the  harbor ;  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town  runs  the 
Corso,  a  broad,  elegant  thoroughfare,  opening  into  large 
squares  lined  with  magnificent  edifices  and  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  monuments.  Its  manufactures  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  important;  as,  for  in- 
stanec,  its  shipbuilding.  White  lead,  candles,  wax,  soap, 
rosoglio,  leather,  spirits,  and  earthenware  are  extensively 
manufactured.  It  is  from  its  commerce,  however,  that 
Tricst  principally  derives  its  importance.  Its  harbor  is 
safe,  spacious,  and  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden  close  to  its  quays.  The  value  of  the  annual  im- 
ports amounts  to  about  £15,000,000,  and  that  of  the  exports 
to  about  £10,000,000.  It  has  a  naval  and  a  mercantile 
academy  and  a  school  of  navigation,  and  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Steam-packet  Co.,  which 
has  magnificent  docks  and  arsenals  here.  P.  70,274. 

Trigem'inns  [Lat,],  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  side  of  the  pons  varolii,  where  its  fibres  are 
prolonged  into  the  middle  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and 
are  divided  within  the  cranium  into  the  orbital  and  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  maxillary  branches.  The  orbital 
branch  is  divided  into  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  nasal 
nerves;  the  superior  maxillary  into  the  spheno-palatine, 


posterior  alveolar,  and  infraorbital  nerves;  and  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  into  the  internal  lingual  and  the  infra- 
maxillary.  The  trigeminal  nerve  consists  of  a  ganglionic 
and  a  non-ganglionic  portion.  (See  also  GAXGLIONIC  NER- 
VOUS SYSTEM,  HISTOLOGY,  and  NERVES.) 

Trigg,  county  of  S.  \V.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tcn- 
nes-see.  bounded  W.  by  Tennessee  River  and  drained  bv  the 
Cumberland ;  surface  hilly,  containing  bituminous  "coal, 
iron,  nnd  limestone ;  soil  fertile  in  some  parts.  There  are 
flour-mills,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  currying  establishments, 
and  ironworks.  Swine,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Staples,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  wool,  leather,  lum- 
ber, and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Cadiz.  Area,  630  sq.  m. 
P.  13,686. 

Triggia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  l!ari 
dclle  Puglic,  in  a  fertile  vine  and  olive  bearing  district 
near  the  Adriatic.  P.  7009. 

Trig'lidfe  [from  Tri</l<i — an  ancient  name — one  of  the 
genera],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Telcoccphali 
and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  including  species  popularly 
known  as  gurnards,  sea-robins,  flying-fishes,  etc.  The 
body  is  elongated  and  coniform  from  the  postccphalic 
region  backward;  the  scales  are  diversiform  in  the  several 
groups;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous;  the  head  more  or 
less  quadrate  and  angular  or  parallelepiped  ;  the  eves  are 
lateral ;  the  opercular  and  suborbital  bones  naked,  and 
generally  more  or  less  sculptured  ;  one  of  the  suborbitals  is 
very  large,  covering  the  check,  and  articulates  with  the 
preoperculum  ;  the  mouth  is  subterminal,  and  has  a  late- 
ral nearly  horizontal  cleft;  the  upper  jaw  is  slightly 
protracted  and  longest;  teeth  villiform,  on  the  jaws  and 
generally  the  palate;  branchiostegal  apertures  continuous 
below;  branchiostegal  rays  developed  in  seven  pairs;  dor- 
sal fins  two,  the  first  with  spinous  rays,  and  the  second 
with  articulated  ones;  anal  fin  opposite  the  dorsal:  the 
caudal  distinct  and  well  developed;  pectorals  more  or  less 
enlarged,  and  with  their  lower  rays  simple  and  generally 
isolated  and  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  fin  ;  ventral  fins 
thoracic,  separated  by  a  wide  area,  and  each  with  a  spine 
and  five  soft  rays;  the  alimentary  canal  has  pyloric  ap- 
pendages developed  in  moderate  number;  an  air-bladder 
is  present;  the  skeleton  has  the  vertebra)  generally  in 
slightly  increased  number  (e.  g.  A.  10-15  +  C.  15-22).  The 
family  has  been  framed  for  certain  forms  distinguished  Ipy 
a  peculiar  physiognomy.  They  represent  three  distinct  sub- 
families— viz.  (1)  Triglinse,  in  which  the  three  lowermost 
rays  of  the  pectorals  are  elongated,  enlarged,  and  entirely 
free,  and  the  scales  are  small,  including  the  genera  Tr'xjln, 
Prionntns,  etc.;  (2)  Pcristcthinir.  in  which  the  two  lower- 
most jays  of  the  pectorals  are  enlarged  and  separate,  and 
the  scales  large  and  plate-like,  represented  only  by  the 
genus  1'crintctlnix  or  1'crittcdion ;  and  (3)  Unctyloptcrimr, 
in  which  the  lowermost  rays  of  the  pectorals  are  mostly 
united  with  the  others,  the  whole  forming  a  very  largo 
wing-like  fin,  which  enables  the  animal  to  fly  or  skim  over 
the  water,  and  the  scales  are  moderate  and  carinated.  typi- 
fied by  the  genus  Dactylopterun.  The  family  is  represented 
on  the  eastern  American  coast  by  four  species  of  I'riminiun 
and  one  of  J)aatylopteru»t  and  elsewhere,  in  almost  every 
sea,  by  one  or  more  generic  forms.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Trigonom'etry  [Gr. -rpiywov,  a  "triangle."  and  /u«Vpor, 
a  "measure"],  a  branch  of  mathematics  whose  primary 
object  is  to  explain  the  method  of  solving  triangles ;  it  also 
treats  of  the  general  relations  of  circular  functions.  It  is 
divided  into  three  great  branches — plane,  sphrn'rul.  ami 
iiiin/i/ti'riil.  Plane  trigonometry  treats  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sides  and  angles  of  plane  triangles:  *;///.  ,-ii'nl 
trii/niinmrtri/  treats  of  the  relations  between  the  sides  and 
angles  of  spherical  triangles:  and  anrtli/tica!  Iriijnnnmetry 
treats  of  the  general  relations  between  circular  functions. 

Measure  of  mi  Angle. — For  the  purposes  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  angles  are  expressed  in  <t<'(jrce*, 
iiu'iHiir*,  and  ncconrls,  denoted  by  the  symbols  °,  '.  ":  nnd 
in  analysis  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the 
arcs  which  subtend  the  angles.  In  the  former  case  the 
right  angle  is  the  primary  unit :  in 
the  latter  case  the  primary  unit  is 
the  angle  whose  subtending  arc  is 
equal  to  its  radius.  In  both  cases 
the  angle  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  subtending  arc.  To  explain 
these  methods  of  measurement,  let 
A  C  D  be  a  right  angle ;  then,  with 
C  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius  C  A 
equal  to  1,  describe  an  arc  APD 
intersecting  the  sides  of  the  angle 
at  A  and  D.  Let  the  angle  A  C  D 
be  divided  into  90  equal  parts  by  radii ;  these  will  di- 
vide the  arc  A  P  D  into  90  equal  'parts :  the  equal  parts, 
both  of  the  angle  and  the  arc,  are  called  deijreen.  If 
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wo  draw  any  radius,  i\s  C  P,  tho  intercepted  arc  A  P  will 

c-intaill  as  many  degrees  of  the  quadrant  as  the  angle 
A  ('  1'  docs  «if  the  right  angle.  It  is  in  this  srn-e,  and  in 
tliis  sense  only,  that  we  say  an  angle  i-  measured  by  an  I 

For   coinenience   of  expression,   each    degree  is   di-  I 
vide.l  inl .1  (HI  equal  parts   calle  1  minnlm,  and   each    minute   i 
i.  dit  i  led  into   (ill  equal    parts   called    »I,-,,M,/».      Again,  let 
the  arc  A    I'  lie  equal  in  length  to  the   radius  C  A  :    that   is, 
to  I.     If  we  take  A  C  1*  as  the  unit  angle,  any  other  angle, 
a      \  I'  Q.  will  contain  as  many  units  as  there  are  units  in 
the  quotient  of  the  arc  A  Q  by  A  I'.     Because  tho  circum- 

e  whu.-i'  radius  is  1  is  equal  to  2*-.  or  (>.2s.'!2,  the  arc 

A  I',  in  degree*,  is  equal  to  5.^2°  >  tllat  '"• lo  5"°-:!  ncar'y- 

lore  exactly,  to  I!0(i2(ij".    It  the  arc  A  (I  contains  75.5°, 

the    linear   measure  of    tho  angle   A   C   Q   IS   equal    to    l.,'t 

ncai  h • ;  that  is,  it  contains  the  unit  angle  !..'!  times. 

I'ii'i'iilur  [''mx'tiniiH. — Angles  are  most  readily  compared 
by  means  of  certain  lines,  whose  values  depend  on  tho 
values  of  the  snlilcnding  ares,  and  which  arc  called  fir,  V,  n- 
fiiin'tiniiH.  The  nature  of  tlie-c  lines  will  lie  most,  readily 
explained  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  Let  a  circumference 
lie  dc-  Tilled  from  0  M 
a  centre,  and  with  a  ra- 
dius C  A  equal  to  1.  K^  ^-"  I  L —  ^K 
Draw  A  I.  an  I  M  D,  di- 
viding the  circumference 
into  four  quadrants,  and 
call  A  \i  the  initial  di- 
ameter. Suppose  every  L 
arc  considered  to  com- 
mence at.  A,  wdiich  is 

then  called  the  tn'ii/in  (;/' 
in-'  v.  ami  In  lie  e-limated 
around  in  the  direction 
A  I)  L :  let  the  point 
where  the  arc  terminates  be  called  its  extremity.  An  arc 
commencing  nt  A,  and  estimated  around  in  the  direction 
A  M  I-,  is  said  to  bo  negative.  The  complement  of  an  arc 
is  the  distance  from  its  extremity  around  to  D;  it  may 
he  cither  po.itivo  or  negative;  thus,  E  D  is  the  comple- 
ment of  A  K.  and  E'J)  is  the  complement  of  A  E',  the 
former  being  positive,  and  the  latter  negative.  In  addi- 
tion, we  regard  all  distances  estimated  upward  as  positive, 
all  distances  downward  as  negative,  all  distances  counted 
to  the  right  as  positive,  and  all  to  the  left  as  negative. 
We  ha\e.  then,  the  following  definitions  and  conclusions: 

(1)  The  i,!ni'  of  an  arc  is  the  distance  from  the  initial 
diameter  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc :  thus,  F  E  is  the  sine 
of  A  F.  K'  K'  is  the  sine  of  A  E',  F"  E" 

the  sine  of  A  F".  and  F'"  E'"  the  sine 
of  A  F".  Hence,  if  an  arc  terminates 
in  cither  the  tirst  or  second  quadrant 
— in  which  ease  it  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
corresponding  quadrant — its  sine  is 
plu*  ;  if  it  lies  in  the  third  or  fourth 
quadrant,  its  sine  is  minm. 

(2)  The  entitle  of  an  arc  is  the  dis- 
tiin  •<•  from  the  centre  to  the  foot  of  the 
pine  :  thus.  CF  is  the  cosine  of  A  E, 

and  ('  F'  is  the  cosine  of  A  E'.  If  an  arc  lies  in  tho  first 
or  in  the  fourth  quadrant,  its  cosine  is  pint ;  if  it  lies  in 
the  second  or  in  the  third  quadrant,  its  cosine  is  miaui. 

(3)  The  tuni/rnt  of  an  arc  is  a  portion  of  atangcnt  to  tho 
are  at  the  origin,  which  is  included  between  tho  origin  and 
the  prolongation  of  the  diameter  through  the  extremity  of 
the  arc:  thus.  A  T  is  the  tangent  of  A  E,  and  A  T'  is  the 
tangent  of  A  K'.     If  an  arc  lies  in  the  first  or  in  tho  third 
quadrant,   its  tangent  is  pln» ;  if  in  the  second  or  fourth, 
its  tangent  is  minus. 

(4)  The  cotangent  of  an  are  is  the  tangent  of  its  com- 
plement, tho  origin  of  tho  complement  being  taken  at  D  : 
thus,  I)  1C  is  the  cotangent  of  A  E,  and  D  K'  is  the  co- 
tangent of  A  E'.     If  the  arc  lies  in  the  first  or  in  the  third 
quadrant,  its  cotangent  is  plus ;  if  in  the  second  or  fourth, 

it  is  iniiurn. 

(5)  The  m-rant  of  an  arc  is  the  distance  from  tho  centre 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tangent:  thus,  C  T  is  the  secant 
of  A  K,  and  C  Iv'  is  the  secant  of  A  E'.     The  secant,  being 
radial,  is  s.iid  to  be  positive  when  estimated  from  the  centre 
in  the  direction  imranl  the  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  nega- 
tive when  estimated  in  tho  direction  from  the  extremity. 
In  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants  the  secant  is  pint ;  in  the 
second  and  third  it  is  miit»». 

(6)  The  ruHn-nnt   of  an  arc  is  the  secant  of  its  comple- 
ment :  thus,  C  K  is  the  cosecant  of  A  E,  and  C  K'  of  A  E'. 
In  tin-  lir-t  and  second  quadrants  the  cosecant  is  plan;  in 
tile  third  and  fourth  it  is  minus. 

(7)  The  ri'i-Ki-il  Wiic  of  an  are  is  the  distance  from  tho 
foot  of  the  sine  to  the  extremity  of  the  arc :  thus,  F  A  is 
tho  versed  sine  of  A  E,  and  T'  A  of  A  E'.     Tho  versed  sine 
is  always  phm. 
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(8)  The  co-rrneil  tinr  of  an  arc  \t  the  rersed  line  of  its 
complement:  thus,  (i  D  i-  the  \ci-ed  -m<  i  i;  D 

ot   A  K.     The  co-versed  cine  i»  always  pint. 

The  general  relations  between  the  circular  function"  of 
any  arc  from  0°  to  MO0  are  expressed  by  the  loll 
(•((nation-,  in  which  s  denotes  the  arc,  and  thin  whether  the 
urc  is  plat  or  miinu : 

Bin1  x  +  cos*  *  •—  1. 

ver.  gin  x  =•  1  —  cos  x. 


co-vcr.  sin  x  =  1  —  sin  x. 


tan  x  cot  j-  —  1. 


tan 


cot  x  =  -. 


sin  j- 
cos  x' 

COS  X 

sin  x' 


ootx 

cosec  x  —  -  —  . 
•in  j 

Me'  x  —  1  +  tan*  J-. 
ootec*  x  —  1  +  cot1  x. 


Limitiii'i  Vtilitrt  of  the  Cirrulnr  r'linrtinni. — The  limit- 
ing values  are  those  values  which  the  functions  aniume 
when  the  arc  terminates  at  the  extremity  of  any  quadrant. 
If  wo  follow  the  arc  around  from  A.  through  I),  I,,  and  M 
back  to  A,  bearing  in  mind  that  what  it  true  of  a  varying 
magnitude  up  to  a  limit  is  true  at  the  limit,  we  shall  have 
the  following  results :  sin  0°  —  0,  con  0°  =  1 ;  gin  90°  •>  1, 
cos  90°  =  +  0  ;  gin  180°  =  +  0,  cog  180°  =  -  1  ;  tin  270° 
=  -1,  cog270°  =  -0j  gin  360°  -  -  0,  eo«  360°  =  1.  If 
we  now  substitute  these  results  in  the  proper  equations  of 
the  preceding  group,  we  shall  find  the  limiting  values  of 
the  different  functions,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


IXf. 

Sin. 

Col. 

T«n. 

Cob 

Dec. 

COM. 

T.  da. 

Co-T.ite. 

0° 
90° 
180° 
270° 
800° 

+  0 
+  1 
+  0 

-0 

+  1 
+  0 

-0 

+  1 

+  0 

+  00 

-0 

+  OB 

—  0 

+  00 

+  0 

—  00 

+  0 

—  00 

+  1 

+  00 

-  1 

—  oo 

+  1 

+  * 

+  00 
—  OS 

+  0 

+  1 
+  2 
+  1 
+  0 

+  1 

+  0 

+  1 
+  2 
+  1 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. — Every  plane  triangle  consists 
of  six  parts — three  sides  and  three  angles.  When  three  of 
these  parts  are  given,  one  of  which  is  a  side,  the  remaining 
parts  may  be  computed.  The  operation  of  finding  the  un- 
known parts  is  called  the  I'tlulioa  of  the  triangle.  The 
solution  is  made  by  means  of  formulas  which  express  the 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  triangle. 

Solution  of  Jli:/ht-iiiii/lr/l  Trinnijln. — The  following  for- 
mulas express  all  the  essential  relations  between  the  ridel 
and  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  In  them  the  right 
angle  is  denoted  by  A,  the  acute  angles  by  B  and  C:  tho 
hypothenuse  is  denoted  by  a,  and  the  sides  opposite  II  and 
C  are  represented  by  b  and  c.  Because  the  angles  B  and 
C  are  complementary,  either  may  bo  found  when  the  other 
is  known  by  simple  subtraction  ;  hence,  the  formulas  only 
take  account  of  one  of  them.  Tho  symbols  «m  -  ',  co»  -  ', 
etc.,  are  read,  The  arc  whottc  tine  t'«,  The  arc  tchote  coiint  i»f 
etc. : 

(1) 


=  Va*  —  c» 


'  sin  B      cos  B  ' ' 
=  o  sin  B  =  c  tan  B ;  . 

i  V^a*  —  4s  —  a  cos  B  =  p  cot  B ; 
.    _i  b  _ic  _i  4 

=  SID          "~  =  COS  =  I'll!          ~~t 


(2) 
(3) 


In  applying  these  formulas  the  multiplications  and  divi- 
sions arc  made  by  means  of  logarithms. 

Solution  of  OMique-augled  Ti-innylei.—The  solution  of 
every  case  of  oblique  triangles  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  the  following  formulas,  in  which  A,  B,  and  C  denote  tho 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  a,  b,  and  c  tho  sides  lying  oppo- 
site to  them,  and  »  =  a  +  b  +  c : 

o  :  4  :  c  ::  sin  A  :  sin  B  :  sin  C;    ...    (I) 
a  +  4:o-4  ::  tan  J  (A  +  B):  tan  i(A-B)    .    (2) 


(3) 


(i£_^)J»/.-1) 
be 


tin  1 A  >=  - 

The  sine  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  its  supplement; 
hence,  when  an  angle  is  determined  by  means  of  I 
there  may  be  two  solutions.     Whether  there  are  two  or  CM 
must  be  determined  by  a  discussion  of  the particular 

(tnnencai 


T.-Kv 


trtMM 
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angle,  the  complement  of  the  hypothenusc,  and  the  com- 
plements of  the  angles  B  and  C  arc  called  circular  parti. 
Let  these  parts  he  arranged  in  order,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram ;  then  eaeh  part  will  be  ailjaceut  to  two  other  parts, 
or  will  be  separated  from  two  other  parts  called  <>pp"«!ti: 
When  so  arranged,  the  parts  are  subject  to  the  following 
rules  :  (  1  )  The  sine  •  •/  any  part  is  equal  tu  the  rcctamjle  »f 
it,,'  taiiyeiiti  of  tin-  adjacent  parti.  (2)  The  tine  of  my  part 
it  equal  to  the  rectanyle  "f  the  cosines  of  the  opposite  jiartt. 

Solution  of  Qaailruntal  Spherical  Triangles.  —  A  quad- 
rantal  spherlca]  triangle  is  one  in  which  one  of  the  sides 
is  a  i/niK/raitl.  Such  triangles  may  be  solved  by  passing 
to  the  corresponding  polar  triangle*,  which  will  be  right- 
iiiigli'.l.  Thr.-r  triangles  are  then  solved  by  Napier's  rules 
for  circular  parts,  and  from  the  results  we  may  find  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  given  triangles  by  the  reverse 
process  of  passing  back  to  the  given  triangles. 

Solution  of  Oblique  Spherical  Trianales.  —  Let  A,  B,  and 
C  denote  the  angles  of  an  oblique  spherical  triangle,  and 
let  a,  b,  and  c  denote  the  opposite  sides  ;  also  let  S  =  A  4- 
B  +  C;  and  «  =  a+  6  +  c  ;  we  shall  then  have  the  following 
formulas  for  solving  oblique  spherical  triangles  : 

gin  A      sin  B      sin  C 


sin  b 


/ 
=  -.| 

\ 


cos  4  «  =  ..I 
tan  i  (A  +  B)  =  cot  1  C  X 


sin  4  »  sin  (4  *  —  «) 

sin  b  sin  c 

/cos  (4  S^C)  cos  (4  S  —  B) 
sin  B  sin  C 

cos  4  ( a  —  b ) 


cos  i  (  n  +  6 ) 
sin  4  (  a  —  b  ) 


sin  4  (A  —  B) 


When  any  part  is  determined  by  means  of  its  sine,  there 
may  be  one  or  two  solutions.  Whether  there  are  one  or  two 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  discussion  of  each  particular 
case. 

The  solution  of  a  spherical  triangle  may  often  be  facil- 
itated by  the  introduction  of  an  auxiliary  angle.  Thus, 
if  we  have  two  sides  and  their  included  angle,  we  may  find 
the  third  side  by  the  formulas 

cos  b  sin  (e  +  <(.) 

cos  a  =  —  -  ,  and  cot  $  =  tan  6  cos  A. 

sin  y 

In  like  manner,  if  we  have  two  angles  and  their  included 
sides,  we  may  find  the  remaining  angle  by  the  formulas 

cosB  sin  (C  —  <(>) 
cos  A=  —  —  ,  and  cot  A  =  tan  B  cos  a. 

sin  <f> 

Formulas  of  this  kind  are  particularly  useful  when  wo  wish 
to  determine  a  single  part  without  completing  the  solution 
of  the  triangle. 

ANALYTICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  —  Besides  the  formulas  ex- 
pressing the  relation  between  the  functions  of  a  single  arc, 
already  given,  the  following,  which  express  more  extended 
relations,  are  of  continual  use  in  analysis  : 
sin  (a  ±  4)  =  sin  a  cos  b  ±  sin  b  cos  a. 
cos  (a  ±  6)  =  cos  a  cos  b  T  sin  a  gin  b. 

tan  a  ±  tan  6 

tan  (a  ±  b)  =  -  —  —  -. 

1  7  tan  a  tan  6 

sin  2  a  =  2  sin  a  cos  a  ;  cos  2  a  =  sin  sa  —  cos  %. 
sin  4  a= 


[(1  — cos  a) ;  cos  4  a  =  ^/  4  (1  +  cos  a. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  following  relations  between  the 
parts  of  a  spherical  triangle,  due  to  Gauss,  and  of  frequent 
use  in  astronomical  investigations  : 

Let  p  =  cos  4  c  sin  4  (A  +  B)  ;  P  =  cos  4  C  cos  4  (a  —  6) : 
g  =  cos  4  c  cos  i  (A  +  B);  Q  =  sin  4  C  cos  4  (a  +  6) : 
r  =  sin  i  c  sin  4  (A  — B);  R  =  cos  4  C  sin  4  («  —  b) : 
«  =  sin  4  c  cos  4  ( A  —  B) ;    S  =  sin  4  C  sin  4  (a  +  b) : 
Then  will  the  following  conditions  be  satisfied  : 
j>q  =  ¥Q;  j«-=PR;  j»s=PS;  jr=QR;  }«  =  QS;  r»  =  RS. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Tri'kala,  or  Tirhala,  town  of  European  Turkey, 
cyalet  of  Salonica,  has  large  cotton  manufactures,  cotton 
being  extensively  grown  in  the  surrounding  districts.  P. 
about  10,000. 

Trilin'ear  Co-ordinates.  The  equation  of  any  right 
line  in  Cartesian  co-ordinates  may  be  put  in  the  form 

x  cos  <j>  +  y  sin  £  —  p  =  0, 
in  which  tf>  is  the  angle  made  by  the  lines  with  the  axis  of 


x,  and  p  is  length  of  a  perpendicular  upon  it  from  the 
origin.  If  x'  and  y'  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  what- 
ever, x'  cos  cf.  +  y'  sin  <t>  —  p  will  express  the  length  of  a 
perpendicular  from- the  point,  or  the  dixttun-,'  of  the  point 
y  y'  from  the  line.  Call  this  distance  a.  Let  ft  and  y  be 
in  the  same  manner  the  distances  of  the  point  x'  y'  from 
any  two  other  arbitrarily-chosen  lines.  We  may  imagine 
a  system  of  trilinear  co-ordinates  in  which  the  position  of 
a  point  is  defined  by  its  distances  from  three  fixed  lines, 
and  in  which  the  position  of  any  right  lint1  is  defined  by -a 
homogeneous  equation  between  these  distances  of  the  form 
I  a.  +  m  /3  +  n  y  =  0. 

The  advantage  of  trilinear  co-ordinates  is.  that  whereas 
in  Cartesian  (or  x  and  y)  co-ordinates  the  utmost  simpli- 
fication we  can  introduce  is  by  choosing  tiro  of  the  most 
remarkable  lines  in  the  figure  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  we 
can  in  trilinear  co-ordinates  obtain  still  more  simple  ex- 
pressions by  choosing  three  of  the  most  remarkable  lines 
for  the  lines  of  reference  a,  |3,  y. 

If  the  equation  (Cartesian  or  trilinear)  of  any  line  be 
A  x  +  ny  +  vz  =  0,  then  evidently,  if  A,  n,  v  be  known,  the 
position  of  the  line  is  known  ;  and  we  may  call  these  three 
quantities  (or  rather  their  mutual  ratios,  with  which  only 
we  are  concerned)  the  co-ordinates  of  the  right  line.  If 
the  line  pass  through  a  fixed  point  .<•'  y'  z',  the  relation 
must  be  fulfilled  x'  A  -f  y'  n  +  z'  v  =  0 ;  if,  therefore,  we  are 
given  any  equation  connecting  the  co-ordinates  of  a  line, 
of  the  form  aA  +  6jti-fci'  =  0,  this  denotes  that  the  line 
passes  through  the  fixed  point  (a,  b,  r),  and  the  given 
equation  may  be  called  the  equation  of  the  point.  Further, 
we  may  use  abbreviations  for  the  equations  of  points, 
and  may  denote  by  a,  /3,  the  quantities  a-'  A  -f-  y'  ji  +  z'  v, 
x"  \  +  y"  ii.  +  z"  v;  then  it  is  evident  that  la.  +  m  ft  ~  0  is 
the  equation  of  a  point  dividing  in  a  given  ratio  the  line 
joining  the  points  a,  |3;  that  lai  =  mf>,mfts=ny,ny<*la, 
are  the  equations  of  three  points  which  lie  on  a  right  line; 
that  a  +  I-  3,  a  —  k 3  denote  two  points  harmonically  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  a,  (3,  etc.  (See  HAKMOXH:  RATIO.) 
The  system  of  co-ordinates  by  which,  as  above,  the  position 
of  a  line  is  expressed  by  co-ordinates,  and  that  of  a  point 
by  an  equation,  is  that  of  tangential  co-ordinates.  (See 
POLE  AND  POLAR,  and  for  fuller  exposition  see  Salmon's 
Conic  Sections.)  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

TrU'lium  [Lat.  fri7i>,  "triple,"  so  called  from  the  di- 
vision of  its  parts],  a  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous  North 
American  plants,  now  placed  in  a  Bub-order  of  the  lily 
family,  embraces  a  dozen  species,  all  of  which  grow  wild 
in  marshy  grounds  from  Maine  to  Florida,  consist  of  a 
naked  stem  a  foot  high,  surmounted  by  three  ovate  netted- 
veined  leaves,  a  large  flower,  and  a  purple  three-celled 
berry.  They  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  highly  valued  for 
their  beauty,  and  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  three- 
leaved  nightshade,  wake-robin,  birth-root,  or  Indian  balm. 
They  have  astringent,  expectorant,  and  tonic  qualities, 
and  yield  resin,  tannic  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Tril'obite  [Gr.  rpeit,  "three,"  and  Ao/36s,  a  "lobe"], 
the  common  name  of  a  group  of  fossil  crustaceans,  among 
the  oldest  of  the  Artieulata,  and  were  so  called  from  the 
triple  division  of  the  body.  They  were  once  among  the 
most  abundant  forms  of  animal  life.  The  number  of  gcnersi 
and  of  species  is  very  great,  being  found  in  nearly  all  the 
older  strata  throughout  the  world.  Among  the  American 
localities  most  noted  for  trilobites  arc  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  Lebanon,  0.  In  Adams  co.,  0.,  a  trilobitc  has  been 
found  twenty  inches  in  length.  (See  GEOLOGY.) 

Trim'belle,  tp.,  Pierce  co.,  Wis.     P.  633. 

Trim'ble,  county  of  Northern  Kentucky,  lying  on 
Ohio  River;  surface  hilly,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  wool.  Cap.  Bedford.  Area,  150  sq.  m. 
P.  5557. 

Trimble,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.  P.  of  v.  81 ;  of 
tp.  1379. 

Trimble  (ALLEN),  b.  in  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  24, 
1783:  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  infancy:  H'ttlcd  in 
Highland  co.,  0.,  in  1804;  was  clerk  of  the  courts  and  re- 
corder 1809-10;  commanded  a  mounted  regiment  under 
Gen.  Harrison  1812-13;  was  a  member  of  the  State  as- 
sembly 1816,  of  the  State  senate  1817-26,  Speaker  1810-26, 
acting  governor  1821-22,  governor  1826-30,  and  president 
of  the  first  State  board  of  agriculture  184G-4S.  As  governor 
he  promoted  educational  extension,  penitentiary  reform,  and 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  I),  at  Hillsborough, 
0.,  Feb.  2,  1870. 

Trimble  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va.,  in  1777: 
removed  to  Kentucky  when  three  years  old  ;  received  a 
scanty  early  education,  but  became  a  school-teacher  ; 
studieil  law  under  George  Nichohts:  v,;i>  admitted  to  the 
bar  1803;  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  chosen  to  the 
legislature;  became  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1808, 
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chief-justice   of  Kentucky    1810,    U.  S.    district   attorney 
|S|:! :   WHS  district  judge  of  Kentucky  1.S1B-2C),  and  Jn 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  from  1826  to  his  death,  Aug. 
25,  1828. 

Trimble  (WILLIAM  A.),  brother  of  Col.  Allen,  b.  in 
Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Apr.  4,  17*11 ;  educated  at  Transylvania 
rnivcrsitv:  studied  law  under  Judge  Robert  Trimble,  and 
afterward"  at  Lichficld  law  school;  commenced  legal  prac- 
tice at  Highland,  0.,  1811;  served  in  the  war  of  1S12-15, 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  1'.  S.  infantry, 
which  he  held  until  1819;  was  U.  S.  Senator  Is|!)..2l.  and 
commissioner  with  (Sen.  t'ass  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at 
Green  Hav,  W'is.,  1821.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec. 
i::.  1881. 

Trira'mer  (SARA  Kirby),  b.  at  Ipswich  Jan.  C, 
17-11  ;  manifested  early  capacity,  and  in  17112  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Trimmer.  She  commenced  her  career  as  an 
authoress  in  1780  by  the  publication  of  An  Kiimj  fiitroilm-- 
<;,,n  t"  tlf  Knowledge  "/  Katun-,  and  continued  it  to  the 
(lose  of  her  life,  writing  especially  for  the  young,  and  also 
for  a  time  conducted  the  iamily  Magazine  and  the  Gnar- 
,!i'n,  -./'  /.'./"' "//oji.  Among  her  numerous  works  are — 
Sacred  //;'«/'•///  i.Hvols. ),  Outline  "f  Ann'cut  lf<*inry.  Out- 
/;„,•  ,,/'  Unman  Hillary.  r'al,nl,m>,  ///»fonV«,  Hittory  of 
Kn'/l'iiid,  Abridgment  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  New 
,iuif  i  'i-uifril/'-iiKirc  LMKOIIH  t,ti  the  Old  and  New  Tettainent*, 
/.,,,/,/,,-  In  i.i'uniiiii/,  Inntrnctiee  Tale*,  Hittory  of  the 
/.'.,///;(,.  l',-<nfi-x  ,i>»l  Meditation!,  Companion  to  the  Book 
(./'  t'niiimon  Prayer,  The  Ki-onowy  nf  Charity,  Teacher'i 
A»*!i>lant.  and  View  of  the  Arew  Nystem  of  Education  pro- 
miili/'i/nl  In/  Mr.  Joneph  Lancaster.  She  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  Lancaster's  system,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of 
that  of  Dr.  Bell.  D.  at  Brentford  Dec.  15,  1810. 

Trimiirti[Sansk.,  from  tri,"  three,"  and  m drti," form"], 
the  Hindoo  triad,  an  expression  implying  the  unity  of  the 
creative,  preservative,  and  destructive  principles  of  the 
primal  deity  of  the  Hindoos.  The  three  gods,  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  together  constitute  the  Trimflrti,  which 
is.  says  the  Matsya  Purana,  "one  person  and  three  gods." 
Trincoraalee',  town  of  Ceylon,  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  has  the  "  finest  harbor  in  the  world" 
(an  expression  of  Nelson),  but  the  place  is  exceedingly  hot 
and  unhealthy.  P.  about  20,000. 

Trinidad',  the  southernmost  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Area,  1754  sq.  m.  P.  84,438.  A  chain  of  mountains  cov- 
ered with  red  cedar,  palms,  and  different  kinds  of  trees 
yielding  excellent  timber  and  ornamental  woods,  extends 
iilong  the  northern  shore,  and  sends  out  branches  toward 
the  S.,  between  which  beautiful  valleys  open  into  large 
plains  which  terminate  in  swamps  along  the  coast.  The 
island  is  of  volcanic  formation.  Mud-volcanoes,  perpetu- 
ally boiling,  though  seldom  overflowing,  occur,  and  sub- 
marine volcanoes  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  A 
curious  phenomenon  is  the  pitch  lake,  1^  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  covered  with  stiffened  bituminous  matter,  cold 
and  hard  except  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  still  boiling. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
cocoa,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  largely  produced.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  the  ground,  however,  is  under  cultivation. 
Cap.  Port  of  Spain. 

Trinidad,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Klamath  co.,  Cal.  P.  of  v. 
160  ;  of  tp.  374. 

Trinidad,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Las  Animas  co.,  Col.,  95  miles 
from  the  railroad  d£pot  at  West  Las  Animas,  has  2  churches, 
3  schools,  2  banks,  1  convent,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels,  and  3 
grist-mills.  It  is  a  great  wool  and  hide  market  for  South 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Rich  deposits  of  bituminous 
coal  abound.  Principal  business,  farming  and  grazing. 
P.  about  2000.  JOHN  C.  FITNAM,  En.  "  TRINIDADIAK." 

Trinita'poli  [formerly  Caialtrinit<{],  town  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Caltanisetta,  made  unhealthy  by  the  neigh- 
boring salt-pools,  which  are,  however,  a  source  of  some  in- 
come. P.  6662. 

Trinitarians.  See  REDEMPTIOSISTS. 
Trinitrocarbol'ic  Acid,  Trinitrophenol,  Tri- 
nitrophcnic  Acid,  Carbazotic  Acid,  Picric  Acid 
(<'6Hj(NOj)jO),  first  observed  by  Hausmann  in  1788,  after- 
ward examined  by  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Laurent.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  phenol,  salicine, 
salicylic  acid,  indigo,  aloes,  benzoin,  resin  of  Xanthorrhaa 
lifiti;i;*.  resin  of  Peru  balsam,  silk,  etc.  It  is  usually  pre- 
pare! from  pure  crystallized  phenol.  It  crystallizes  in 
beautiful  pale-yellow,  scaly  crystals  or  needles.  It  dis- 
in  stl  parts  of  water'at  60°  F.,  and  in  much  less  at 
212°  F.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether.,  and  benzol,  and  in 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  on 
cooling  solidities  to  a  crystalline  mass;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature it  sublimes ;  when  quickly  heated,  it  explodes.  Its 


ta-te  i-  very  bitter.     Its  solution  in  water  in  yellow,  and  it 
imparts  a  yellow  color  to  tin;  skin  and  to  nilk  and  wool; 
hence  it  is  used  as  tt  yellow  dye.      ]!y  reducing  agent-,  -ul- 
]  ih  ide  of  am  moil  i  inn.  etc..  n  j .  con\  erted  into  pi. 
1  i,II..V  V>-  _.'i.  ulu<  h  j.  I  UK  a  dye  for  Hlk.  pro- 

ducing a  series  of  colors  like  those  of  catechu.     '1  •  • 
with  a  hot  concentrated  tolation  1,1  c\anideoi  pota--ium, 
it  yields  a  blood-red  solution  of  i>opurpuratc  of  pota--iuni. 
This  compound   ha*   Keen   IIM-I!  to  dye  wool  luaroon  ' 
it  is  MTV  explo.-ive,  and  to  avoid  accident  it  is  generally 
supplied  in  the  form  of  a  paste  containing  glycerine.    1'iei i" 
told  is  u.-ed   as  a  dye  for   silk    ami    wool;   it  was  suggc-l.d 
by  Guinon  of  Lyons  in  1845.     By  mordanting  with  aigol 
or  alum  before  dyeing,  the  color  i-   tendeicd  moie  -tal.lo. 

It  has  been  common  to  supply  of  late  for  thi-  pm-[ the 

picrate  of  soda,  which  is  very  c\p]o-he.  and  ha-  tin 
given  rise  to  serious  accident-.      \  l.i  .intilul    _-. 

Ic  I iy  mixing  the  picric  acid  with  indigo  carmine. 

mixture  has  been  imported  into  New  York  under  the  name 
rirtiliur.  The  Victoria  yellow  is  trinitro-cresol.  not  picric 
acid.  Leather  is  dyed  with  picric  acid,  particularly  alum- 
tawed  leather  for  belt  hn-ing-.  Goodi  dyed  with  picric 
acid  resist  light  well,  but  are  liable  to  suffer  on  washing 
with  soap.  As  vegetable  fibres  do  not  take  picric  acid,  it 
affords  a  ready  method  for  detecting  cotton  and  flax  when 
mixed  with  silk  or  wool.  It  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  sub-ti- 
tute  for  hops  in  making  beer.  Picrate  of  ammonia  has 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  medicine. 
Hager  (Zeit.  An.  Cheat,,  ix.  110)  suggests  its  use  as  a  re- 
agent for  alkaloids.  He  finds  ita  very  delicate  test  (..rsoine 
of  them,  even  in  solutions  containing  much  sulphuric  acid. 
It  precipitates  brucine,  strychnine,  vcratrine,  quinine, 
quinidine,  einchonine,  and  most  of  the  opium  alkaloids, 
but  does  not  precipitate  morphine,  atropine,  pseudo-mor- 
phine, caffeine,  nor  the  glucosides.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
reagent  for  certain  hydrocarbons,  with  which  it  forms  beau- 
tiful crystalline  compounds  of  different  colors ;  f.  e.  naph- 
thalene yellow,  retene  orange-yellow,  anthracene  rubv-red, 
chrysene  yellow.  (See  Watts's  Viet.,  iv.  405 ;  f!upp!.',9ll.) 
Picric  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  bitter  crystalline  salts, 
many  of  which  arc  very  explosive.  A  mixture  of  54  parts 
of  picrate  of  ammonia  and  46  of  nitrate  of  potassa  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder.  Other  mixtures  are, 
for  gunpowder,  picrate  of  potassa,  nitre,  and  carbon.  For 
explosive  powder  for  torpedoes  the  carbon  is  omitted.  (See 
EXPLOSIVES.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Trinitrocel'lulose  (CjH7(N02)jOs),  a  name  given  to 
gun-cotton,  indicating  its  preparation  from,  and  relation  to, 
cellulose.  (See  PVROXYI.INE.) 

Trinity.    See  GOD,  by  PROF.  A.  A.  HOBOE,  S.  T.  D. 

Trin'ity,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Trinity  district,  New- 
foundland, on  Trinity  Bay  ;  lat.  of  harbor,  48°  22'  N.,  Ion. 
53°  24'  W.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  a  jail.  The 
fisheries  are  the  leading  pursuit.  P.  1434. 

Trinity,  county  of  N.  W.  California,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Coast  Range,  intersected  by  Trinity  River;  surface 
hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous,  with  large  forests  of 
pine,  fir,  and  oak,  and  gold-mines,  which  are  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent,  mining  forming  the  chief  industry. 
Cap.  Weaverville.  Area,  about  1800  sq.  m.  P.  3213. 

Trinity,  county  of  E.  Texas,  lying  between  Trinity  and 
Nueccs  rivers,  drained  by  several  creeks,  and  crossed  in  its 
W.  part  by  Houston  and  Great  Western  R.  R. ;  surface 
generally  level,  soil  fertile.  Cattle  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap. 
Trinity.  Area,  945  sq.  m.  P.  4141. 

Trinity,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.,  the  seat  of  Trinity 
College.  P.  1471. 

Trinity,  p.-v.  and  cap.  of  Trinity  co.,  Tex. 

Trinity  Centre,  p.-v.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal.    1 

Trinity  College,  an  institution  of  learning  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  known  until  1845  as  Washington  College,  » 
opened  in  1824  under  the  direction  of  the  Protestant  Kpts 
copal  Church.     In  1872  the  college  grounds  within 
city  were  sold  as  a  site  for  the  new  State  capitol,  produc 
the  handsome  sum  of  $600,000.     A  new  structure   a 
quadrangle  1050  feet  by  376,  enclosing  three  «"»rtv»rd« 
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stiulonts  for  the  ministry.  The  theological  school  was  dis- 
continued in  1851.  The  first  president  was  Bishop  Thomas 
('.  lirowncll,  D.  D.,  1824-31;  the  present  one,  since  1S".1, 
is  Rev.  T.  R.  Pynchon,  D.  D. 

Trinity  College,  p.-v.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C. 

Trinity  River  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Trinity  CO., 
On!.,  and  after  a  course  first  to  the  S.  W.  and  then  to  the 
N.  W.,  fivlls  into  Klamath  River. 

Trinity  River,  in  Texas,  rises  by  several  forks  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  State.  The  W.  fork,  rising  in  Archer  CO., 
SIVMIS  to  be  the  largest.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Elm 
fork.  Trinity  River  is  a  noble  stream,  flowing  through  a 
fertile,  well-timbered  country.  At  its  lowest  stage  it  is 
navigable  to  Liberty,  90  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Galveston 
Bay,  and  at  high  water  small  boats  have  ascended  500 
miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  main  stream  is  550  miles. 

Trinity-Sunday,  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
and  other  churches  (but  not  the  Greek  Church),  the  Sun- 
day next  after  Pentecost.  It  was  established  ns  a  church 
festival,  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
in  1320.  It  had  previously  been  long  celebrated  in  some 
Western  dioceses,  but  not  very  generally  before  1400. 

Tri'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  about  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Vcrcclli,  contains 
good  churches  and  palaces,  but  everything  has  an  air  of  ne- 
glect and  decay.  Trinowas  a  mediaeval  town  of  some  im- 
portance, but  its  old  fortifications  are  in  ruins.  P.  977-4. 

Triodontidic.     See  APPENDIX. 

Trionychidic.     See  APPENDIX. 

Trio'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio, 
about  24  miles  N.  of  San  Rcmo.  The  mediaeval  wall  and 
other  defences  are  nearly  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  a  place 
of  little  interest.  P.  5100. 

Tripe  de  Roche  [Fr.  for  "rock-tripe"],  a  name  ap- 
plied by  French  Canadian  roi/ayeiirs  and  hunters  to  several 
species  of  Umbiliearia  and  Gyrophora,  tough  and  bitter 
lichens  of  the  barren  grounds  of  British  North  America. 
Tripe  <le.  ruche  is  often  used  as  food  when  other  provisions 
are  exhausted,  and.  though  cathartic  and  unpalatable,  it 
will  sustain  life.  The  genera  have  representatives  growing 
upon  rocks  in  many  high  arctic  and  alpine  regions. 

Triple  Alliance.  (1)  The  league  between  England, 
Sweden,  and  the  States  General  (1668)  for  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  against  Louis  XIV.  (2)  The 
league  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain  and  the  Pretender  in  1717.  (3)  The  league 
of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1795. 

Tri'pod  [Gr.  rpiirovs,  "three-footed"],  a  three-legged 
table,  stool,  or  vessel ;  a  three-legged  stand  for  a  mathe- 
matical or  other  instrument.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
the  name  was  especially  applied  to  the  three-legged  bronze 
or  stone  altars  of  Apollo,  made  in  imitation  of  the  tripod 
upon  which  sat  the  Pythian  priestess  during  the  delivery 
of  the  Delphic  oracles.  Others  of  the  gods  also  received 
tripods  as  votive  offerings. 

Trip'oli  [from  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  whence  it  was  once 
imported],  a  polishing  powder  consisting  of  the  aggregate 
fossil  frustules  of  great  numbers  of  diatomaceous  plants. 
Tripoli  is  brought  from  Bohemia,  Corfu  (called  Venice 
tripoli),  and  other  points.  It  is  used  for  polishing  metals, 
and  some  rod  varieties  are  used  in  Europe  for  paint. 

Tripoli,  the  easternmost  of  the  Barbary  states,  North 
Africa,  dependent  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  bounded  W.  by 
Tunis,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  E.  and  S.  by  Barca, 
the  Libyan  desert,  and  Fezzan.  With  the  exception  of 
the  districts  around  the  metropolis,  which  are  very  fertile 
and  produce  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals  be- 
longing to  the  Mediterranean  territories,  the  coast-land  is 
an  arid  and  desolate  plain,  presenting  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  open  sandy  beaches.  In  the  interior,  between  the 
desert  coast-land  and  the  desert  of  Sahara,  stretch  two 
chains  of  low  mountains,  issuing  from  the  Atlas  and  en- 
closing valleys  and  plateaus  of  considerable  fertility,  es- 
pecially in  places  where  sufficient  water  can  be  procured,  as 
drought  is  the  great  curse  of  these  regions.  Of  rivers  there 
are  none,  and  rain  falls  only  between  October  and  March, 
during  which  time  the  water  is  gathered  in  large  cisterns 
and  tanks.  Dates,  senna,  millet,  and  barley  are  the  com- 
mon crops;  cotton,  tobacco,  saff'ron,  and  wheat  arc  culti- 
vated, and  in  many  places  olive-groves,  vineyards,  orchards, 
and  gardens  yield  fruit,  wine,  and  vegetables  in  abundance 
and  of  superior  quality.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  and 
poultry  are  abundant;  mats,  carpets,  and  earthenware  are 
manufactured.  The  area  of  the  country  is  estimated  at 
100,000  sq.  in.;  the  pop.  at  750,000,  consisting  of  Berbers, 
Moors,  and  Jews.  The  government  is  a  complete  despot- 
ism, and  consequently  the  population  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  are  steadily  decreasing. 


Tripoli,  capital  of  the  state  of  Tripoli,  on  a  rocky 
promontory  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
the  only  one  along  this  coast  for  several  hundred  miles.  The 
town  is  most  miserably  built,  but  it  is  strongly  fortified, 
surrounded  with  massive  walls,  and  defended  by  forts,  and 
it  contains  some  magnificent  though  now  somewhat  decay  ed 
cdilh.'cs;  as,  for  instance,  the  palace  of  the  pasha,  the  prin- 
cipal mosque,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Verus,  etc.  Leather, 
carpets,  mantels,  and  tobacco  arc  manufactured,  and  a  great 
trade  with  Timbuctoo,  Bornu,  and  other  places  S.  of  Sahara 
is  carried  on.  Both  manufactures  and  trade,  however,  are 
said  to  be  rapidly  declining.  P.  30,000. 

Tripoli  [Arab.  Tarabnlus],  seaport-town  of  Syria,  some 
40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Beyroot,  and  about  the  same  distance 
N.  W.  of  Baalbec.  The  ancient  town  consisted  of  throe 
distinct  quarters,  not  quite  an  eighth  of  a  mile  apart,  set- 
tled by  colonists  from  Aradus,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  and  was 
therefore  called  Tripolis  ("the  triple  city")  by  the  Greeks 
(Diodorus  Siculus,  xvi.  41).  The  principal  settlement  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  a  triangular  promontory  running  out 
into  the  Mediterranean.  N.  of  this  was  the  harbor,  now 
called  Mina  ;  and  S.  of  it  the  other  quarter.  A  wall  1 S  feet 
thick,  which  may  still  bo  traced,  ran  across  the  broad  neck 
of  the  promontory  nearly  N.  and  S.  AVestward  of  this  wall 
the  whole  promontory  is  strewn  with  ruins  which  have  been 
quarried  for  centuries.  The  modern  town,  solidly  built, 
stands  nearly  2  miles  from  the  sea,  embosomed  in  orchards 
of  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  and  apple  trees.  El-Kadisha 
("the  sacred  river"),  which  starts  near  the  famous  grove 
of  cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon,  runs  through  the  town,  ren- 
dering the  whole  plain  exceedingly  fertile,  but  also  at  times 
unhealthy.  Just  S.  of  the  Kadisha,  on  a  hill  some  500  or 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  an  old  cn^tlr, 
built  by  the  crusaders  about  1109,  and  now  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops.  As  Beyroot  advances,  the  commerce  of 
Tripoli  is  declining  more  and  more,  its  harbor  being  shal- 
low and  unsafe.  French  steamers  call  here  about  once  a 
week.  P.  nearly  20,000,  more  than  half  of  whojn  are  Mo- 
hammedans. The  rest  are  mainly  Greek  Christians  of 
Greek  descent.  An  American  Protestant  mission  was  es- 
tablished here  in  1848.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Tripolit'za,  town  of  Greece,  was  before  1827  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Morca,  and  had  over  20,000  inhabitants,  but  in 
1828  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Turks.  P.  11,477. 

Tripp,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  intersected  by  the  Kcya 
Palm,  and  watered  in  the  N.  by  affluents  of  White  River; 
surface  usually  of  undulating  prairies,  but  in  the  N.  part 
is  Turtle  Hill,  2310  feet  high.  Area,  about  1500  sq.  in. 

Triqueti',  de  (HEN-HI),  BARON,  b.  at  Conflans,  depart- 
ment of  Loiret,  France,  in  1802  ;  studied  at  the  Academy 
of  Art  in  Paris;  exhibited  in  1831  several  pictures  and  a 
marble  group,  Dcutli  of  (llittrlcs  the  Bold,  which  latter  at- 
tracted much  attention  ;  devoted  himself  subsequently  ex- 
clusively to  sculpture;  was  for  a  long  time  en<ragiMl  in  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  Madeleine.  D.  at  Paris  in  1S74. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  are  Dante,  Jeann  fted- 
inif  the  l»irds,  BtKcktu,  The  Holy  Fumily,  etc.,  besides  a 
great  number  of  busts. 

Trisec'tion  of  Angle.  The  trisection  of  an  angle 
was  a  celebrated  problem  among  the  ancient  geometers. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  problems  as  the  duplication 
of  the  cube  and  the  insertion  of  two  geometrical  means 
between  two  given  lines;  but,  like  them,  it  has  withstood 
all  the  attacks  of  elementary  geometry.  It  may,  however, 
be  solved  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  curve  called  a  conchoid; 
it  can  also  be  solved  in  several  ways  by  the  principles  of 
higher  geometry. 

Trismegistus.     See  HKRMES  TRISMKGISTIIS. 

Trist  (NICHOLAS  P.),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1798;  mar- 
ried a  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ;  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  consul  at  Havana,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Spanish-American  history  and 
politics;  became  chief  clerk  of  the  TJ.  S.  state  department 
1845,  and  negotiated  in  Mexico  (Feb.,  1848)  the  Trea'y  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  terminated  the  Mexican  war. 
D.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  1875. 

Tristan'  da  Cu'nha,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three 
islets  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  in  lat.  37°  3'  S.,  Ion.  12°  19' 
W.,  comprises  an  area  of  about  40  sq.  m.  It  is  mountain- 
ous, its  centre  rising  into  a  volcanic  peak  8320  feet  high, 
but  fertile,  well  provided  with  water,  and  healthy.  It  was 
discovered  in  1506  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Tristan 
daCunha,  and  occupied  by  British  troops  from  Cape  To\vn 
during  the  captivity  of  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena.  The  inhab- 
itants, about  60  in  number,  descend  from  this  garrison.  The 
other  two  islets  are  Inaccessible  Island  and  Nightingale. 

Tri'then  (FREDERICK  HEXRY),  b.  in  Switzerland  in 
Feb.,  1820;  spent  his  childhood  in  Odessa,  Russia;  was 
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educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  studicil  San- 
skrit and  comparative  philology  under  Hupp;  Milled  in 
F.ugland  IM1  ;  was  as.-istant  in  the  printed  books  depart- 
ment, of  the  British  Museum  1811-1,') ;  made  a  tour  through 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Kgypt  for  philological  purpose-  I  -  U 
47.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  modern  languages  at 
the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford,  ISIS — a  post  from  which  he 
retired  in  ISjn  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  insanity.  I). 
near  Odessa,  llus-ia,  Apr.  -7.  Is.'il.  lie  was  one  of  the 
writers  for  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  S<i<-iety  for 
the  ItilViiMoii  <if  t'sefnl  Knowledge,  an. I  wrote  many  of  the 
articles  on  Oriental  subjects  in  the  /•.-iniy  <'i/>-ti>i>ir<lin. 

Tri'ton  f(!r.  Tpinov],  in  (Jrcek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  marine  deitv,  sometimes  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Amphi- 
trite,  sometimes  a  subordinate  sea-god,  und  sometimes 
even  locali/cd  as  the  god  of  the  Libyan  Sea.  In  art  ho  if 
represented  as  a  young  man  with  the  body  ending  in  two 
fish-tails,  and  with  a  trumpet  of  conch-shells. 

Triton,  a  common  name  for  tho  aquatic  salamanders 
(water-newts),  especially  for  those  of  tho  genus  Ti-itmi. 
The  tritons  arc  strictly  aquatic,  have  a  compressed  tail,  and 
breathe  by  longs,  frequently  coming  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  for  fresh  air.  North  America  abounds  in  species. — 
TEUTON  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks 
of  f.imily  Murieidoo.  The  tritons  afford  many  of  the  shells 
called  eonehs.  (See  CoNrii-SiiELL.)  There  are  about  100 
living  and  50  extinct  species,  mostly  from  warm  seas. 

Tri'tone,  in  music,  the  interval  of  the  superfluous  or 
augmented  fourth,  which  consists  of  three  whole  tones,  or 
rather  of  two  whole  tones  and  two  semitones,  as  C — Ft, 
(jj — (_"#,  an  interval  studiously  avoided  by  the  old  musicians. 

Tritura'tion  [Lai.  triiuro],  an  operation  with  the 
mortar  and  pestle,  by  means  of  which  a  solid  substance 
may  be  more  finely  and  uniformly  divided  than  in  the  or- 
dinary process  of  pulverization.  To  effect  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  circular  motion,  accompanied  by  pressure, 
should  be  given  to  the  pestle,  which  should  be  brought  in 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  mortar.  J.  P.  BATTERSIIALL. 

Trit'yl,  or  Prop'yl,  one  of  the  hypothetical  "alcohol- 
radicals,"  recognized  by  many,  at  one  time,  as  having  an 
ascertained  existence,  but  now  regarded  generally  by  chcm- 
with  the  rest  of  these  mythical  radicals — as  only  rep- 
resenting a  certain  amount  of  equivalence  in  compounds, 
one  assumed  molecule  of  trityl,  represented  by  Call;, 
being  deemed  equivalent  to  one  molecule  of  hydrogen,  H. 
Under  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR,  it  is  shown  by  the  present 
writer  that  this  group,  Call;,  really  represents  H.SHjC.  A 
compound  has  been  obtained  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  ditrityl  (€3117)2,  for  which  Schorleiumcr  gives  the  den- 
sity .6769  at  10°,  boiling  at  130.5°  P.  It  has,  however,  the 
real  constitution  Hj.SHjC,  the  computed  density  at  melting 
ice  being  .085.  HENKY  WUBTZ. 

Tri'umph  [Lat.  trlumphui],  in  ancient  Rome,  a  state 
pageant  in  which  a  victorious  general  or  naval  commander, 
preceded  by  the  senate  and  by  the  spoils  and  prisoners, 
was  drawn  by  four  horses  along  the  Sacred  Way  and  followed 
by  his  army  to  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove,  where  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered.  As  a  rule,  no  one  who  had  not  held 
the  office  of  dictator,  consul,  or  prajtor  could  triumph. 
The  war,  too,  must  be  one  against  foreign  foes,  and  one 
which  absolutely  extended  the  power  of  the  state.  There 
were  also  other  conditions,  few  of  which  were  uniformly 
observed.  The  triumphal  procession  was  very  brilliant, 
and  sometimes  lasted  two  or  three  days.  It  was  customary 
to  put  to  death  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  during  tho  tri- 
umphal march.  A  slave  rode  in  the  chariot  with  the  victor, 
and,  according  to  Tertullian,  from  time  to  time  repeated  the 
words,  "Look  behind  thee;  remember  thatthou  art  a  man." 
The  first  triumph  was  probably  that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
over  the  Sabines ;  the  last  was  that  of  Belisarius  at  Con- 
stantinople over  the  Africans,  in  534  A.  D. 

Trium'viri,  or  Tres'viri  [Lat.  tret,  "  three,"  and  t-trf, 
"  men  "J,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  board  of  three  men  appointed 
for  some  special  public  duty.  A  number  of  kinds  of  trium- 
viri are  specified  by  Roman  authors.  In  B.  c.  60,  Julius 
Ciesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus  formed  a  coalition  for  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs;  this  is  called  the  "  first  trium- 
virate," but  the  men  who  constituted  it  bore  no  official 
title  of  trrttmrffij  and  exercised  only  an  usurped  power. 
The  "  second  triumvirate,"  that  of  Octavian,  Mark  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  was  officially  recognized  by  the  senate,  and 
the  three  magistrates  bore  the  name  of  Triumviri  reipublicts 
mnstitucndx  ("triumvirs  for  arranging  public  affairs"). 

Triviam.     See  AKTS,  UEURISES  IN. 

Trivoli,  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  III.     P.  1234. 

Trochilidu?.     See  APPENDIX. 

Trochu'  (Loins  JULES),  b.  at  Le  Palais,  department  of 
Morbihan,  France,  May  12,  1815;  made  his  military  career 


chiefly  as  aide-de-camp  and  in  the  ministry  of  war.  II 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Ilugeaud  in  Algeria,  to  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud,  and  afterward  to  (Jen.  <':int<dM'ii.  in  the 
Crimea,  anil  distinguished  Inm-ell  at  the  -lornum-  "I  the 
Malakoft'  as  commander  i,f  the  1st  brigade  of  (lie  M 
French  corps.  On  account  of  lii-  gcientilic  education  ),,. 
was  generally  considered  ad  the  future  minifter  ot"  war, 
but  by  his  pamphlet  /,'<i/W. />„„,,..,.,  ,„  /,«;,-,  which  run 
through  2U  editions  in  three  years,  and  revealed  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  French  army,  he  lout  the  favor  of  the  MB] 

Napoleon,  and  received  no  more  othcc-<  of. I'dcnr,..     Ihi- 

(•ireumstancc,  however,  made  him  a  tavoiiic  »iih  Ilic  ,.p|.., 
sition,  and  when  in  1.S70  the  French  army  broke  donn.  he 
was  called  to  Ihe  imperial  council  and  appointed  g.,»  o  nor 
of  Paris  Aug.  17.     \Vhen  Ihc  revolution  broke  out  in  I 
after  the  di?a-ler  <>t   .-•< -'hm.  hi-  was  also  made  c'lminandcr- 
in-chicf  of  all  the  forces  defending  (he  capital,  which  po-j. 
tion  he  held  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

Troe'zcn,or  Tr«czc'ne,one  of  tho  ol  f  an- 

cient Greece,  in  a  fertile  plain  i Tnc/.enia  i  which  occupied 
the  south-eastern  part  of  ArgoliH.  It  wa.-  founded  bv 
Ionian  settlers,  and  was  under  the  authority  of  Argon  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  but  although  it  >uh.-equen(lv. 
by  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Iloriau-.  received 
a  colony  of  Doric  settlers  and  became  a  Doric  city,  it 
maintained  its  Ionian  .-v  in  pal  hie.-  and  t  radii  ion-.  It 
grew  into  an  important  maritime  place,  li  loundcd  Mali 
earnassus  and  Myndus  in  ('aria,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Thcrmopyla;  its  harbor  was  appointed  the  place  i.f  rcndc/- 
vous  for  the  Greek  fleet.  It  received  the  Athenians  uho 
fled  from  Xerxes  with  tho  greatest  kindm  -  .  and  fought 
with  five  ships  and  1000  men  in  the  battles  of  Artimisinm, 
Salamis.  Platica,  and  Mycale.  Up  to  tho  Peloponncsian 
war  it  was  a  firm  ally  of  Athens,  but  after  that  time  it  sided 
with  Lacediemon,  and  subsequently  it  became  a  Macedo- 
nian possession.  In  tbo  second  century  of  tho  Christian 
era  it  was  still  a  splendid  city,  as  seen  from  tho  descrip- 
tion by  Pausanias  of  its  public  buildings,  of  which  some 
ruins  arc  still  found  near  tho  village  of  llitmulu. 

Trog'lodytes  [Gr.  TjwyJvoliiTiu,  from  rpuyAij,  a  "cave," 
and  Svvftv,  to  "enter"],  with  the  ancient  writers  the  name 
of  races  found  N.  of  the  Caucasus  in  Mauritania,  but  • 
cially  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  both  the  Arabian  and 
the  African,  which  region  was  called  Hegio  Tnu/liali/iii-ii. 
Common  to  these  tribes  was  their  low  stand-point  of  civili- 
zation. They  lived  in  caves  and  depended  on  herds  of  cattle 
for  their  livelihood.  The  name  is  now  applied  in  natural 
history  to  a  genus  including  the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla. 

Troglodytinte.    See  APPENDIX. 

Trogonoph'idsc  [from  TVo^onop/u'* — rpw-ycii',  to  " oat," 
and  oijut,  "serpent" — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  rep- 
tiles of  tho  order  Sauria  and  sub-order  Amphisbicnoidca, 
characterized  by  the  development  of  the  teeth  on  the  edge 
of  the  jaws.  The  body  is  elongated  and  cylindrical :  • 
or  shields  oblong  quadrangular,  and  disposed  in  transverse 
rings,  tho  lateral  line  sunken,  narrow,  covered  with  a  few 
minute  scales ;  pre-anal  pores  wanting ;  the  head  is  oblong 
and  depressed,  but  rounded  below :  the  nostrils  are  lateral, 
and  in  largo  nasal  shields ;  tho  teeth  conical,  and  inserted 
on  tho  edge  (and  not  on  the  inner  side)  of  the  jaws ;  the 
legs  arc  undeveloped ;  the  tail  conical  and  acute.  These 
characters  have  been  attributed  to  the  family  by  Dr.  (fray, 
who  first  distinguished  it  as  such.  It  is  based  on  a  single 
species,  Trogon<jphi«Wieymanni,tm  inhabitant  of  Northern 
Africa.  TIIKUDOBE  GII.L. 

Tro'gUS  Pompe'ius,  a  Latin  author  descending  from 
the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Vocontii.  His  grandfather  received 
the  citizenship  of  Rome  from  Cn.  Pompeius,  his  father  was 
private  secretary  to  Ctesar,  and  he  himself  wrote,  probably 
about  20  B.  C.,  a  work,  Liber  Iluloriarnm  /Vi./yv"'"" ">", 
of  which  there  exist  a  few  brief  fragments  quoted  bjM  o- 
piscus,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Orosius,  Priscian,  and  others, 
anil  a  series  of  excerpts  by  JUSTIM-'S  (which  sec;  see  al«> 
Heeren,  CommaHationet  dc  T,-«yi  I'ampeii  cjutyuc  f.pih 
turis  Juttiili  Fontibus  et  Auctoritatc). 

Tro'ia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  CapiUnata,  on  tl 
Colone,  manufactures  coarse  woollen  cloth.     I 
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Trois  Pistoles',  p.-v.  of  Tcmiscouata  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  160  miles  below  Quebec.  Excellent  lime- 
stone abounds.  The  place  has  a  lively  trade,  a  convent, 
and  some  manufactures.  P.  about  650. 

Tro'ja,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia, 
on  a  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Hows  the  rapid  torrent 
Celone.  It  contains  churches  and  other  buildings  worthy 
of  notice,  and  the  suppressed  convents  have  furnished  im- 
portant additions  to  the  national  library  at  Naples.  In 
1093.  Pope  Urban  II.  here  assembled  a  council  for  the  re- 
form of  the  clergy,  and  in  1116  another  was  held  here  by 
Pope  Paschal.  The  bishopric  of  Troja  depends  directly  on 
the  Holy  See.  The  district  is  fertile,  and  well  supplied 
with  wood  and  pasturage.  P.  6337. 

Trol'lope  (ANTHONY),  second  son  of  Frances  M.  Trol- 
lopc^b.  in  1815;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Harrow 
schools,  and  from  1834  to  1867  was  connected  with  the 
British  postal  service,  for  which  he  made  many  voyages, 
and  subsequently  travelled  extensively  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
West  Indies,  and"  Australia.  In  1869  he  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate,  in  the  Liberal  interest,  for  Beverly,  lie  has 
written  several  books  of  travel  and  many  novels.  Most  of 
his  later  novels  were  originally  published  serially,  and 
simultaneously  in  British-  and  American  magazines.  His 
published  works  are — The  Maedermoti  of  Batlydoran 
(1847),  The  Kellys  anil  the  0' KMys  (1848),  La.  Vendee 
(1850),  The  Warden  (1855),  Barchester  Towers,  his  first 
decided  success  (1857),  The  Three  Clerks  (1857),  Doctor 
Thorn?,  one  of  his  best  works  (1858),  The  Bertram*  (1859), 
The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  sketches  of  travel 
(1859),  Castle  Richmond  (1860),  F ramify  Parsonage  (1861), 
Tales  of  All  Gauntries,  stories  which  had  appeared  in  vari- 
ous magazines  (1861;  2d  series  1863),  Orley  Farm  (1862), 
The  Struggles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  (1862),  North 
America,  a  book  of  travel  (1862),  Rachel  Ray  (1863),  The 
Small  House  at  Allington  (1864),  The  Relton  Estate  (1864), 
Hunting  Sketches  (1864),  Can  You  Forgive  Her  ?  (1865), 
Miss  Mackenzie  (1865),  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1866),  Travelling  Sketches  (1866),  The  CUuteratgs 
(1867),  The  Last  Chronicles  of  liarset  (1867),  Phineas 
Phinn,  the  Irish  Member  (1869).  He  Knew  He  was  Right 
(1869),  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of  Hnmblethwaite  (1870),  The 
Vicar  of  BullhamptoH  (1870),  Ralph  the  Heir  (1871),  The 
Golden  Linn  of  Oranpere  (1872),  Phineas  Redux  (1873), 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a  book  of  travel  (1873),  The 
Way  we  Line  Now  (1874),  The  Prime  Minister  (1875),  and 
a  series  of  Short  Stories,  now  (1876)  publishing  simultan- 
eously in  England  and  America.  A  peculiarity  of  many 
of  his  novels  is  that  some  of  the  characters  figure  in  sev- 
eral of  them,  although  no  novel  is  strictly  a  continuation 
of  a  preceding  one. 

Trollope  (EDWARD),  M.  A.,  b.  Apr.  15,  1817,  the 
younger  son  of  a  baronet;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1839;  took 
holy  orders ;  received  successive  preferments,  becoming 
archdeacon  of  Stow  and  prebendary  of  Liddington  in 
1867.  He  has  published  several  works  on  architecture  and 
archaeology,  the  principal  of  which  are — Illustrations  of 
Ancient  Art  (1854),  Life  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (1856),  In- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Lincolnshire  (1857),  Laby- 
rinths, Ancient  and  Medi&val  (1858),  Fens  and  Submarine 
Forests  (1859),  Monastic  Gatehouses  (1860),  Life  of  Herc- 
ii-iird,  the  Saxon  Patriot  (1861),  Battle  of  Bosmorth  Field 
(1862),  Shadows  of  the  Past  (1863),  The  liaising  of  the 
Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham  (1864),  Spilsby  and  other 
Churches  (1865),  Norman  Sculptures  of  Lincoln  Cathedral 
(1866),  Grantham  and  other  Churches  (1867),  The  Roman 
Ermine  Street  (1868),  The  Norman  and  Early  English 
Styles  of  Gothic  Architecture  (1869),  Boston  and  other 
Churches  (1870),  and  Sleaford  and  the  Wappentakes  (1872). 

Trollope  (FRANCES  Milton),  b.  probably  in  1790,  but 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  and  in  1809  contracted  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage with  Thomas  Anthony  Trollope,  a  barrister  of  good 
family,  by  whom  she  had  six  children.  In  1829  she  went 
to  America,  and  attempted  to  establish  herself  in  some  kind 
of  business  at  Cincinnati  :  failing  in  this,  she  returned  to 
England,  where  she  published  her  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans  (1831),  a  broad  and  rather  offensive  caricature, 
which  met  with  great  favor  in  England.  She  followed  up 
this  success  by  writing  a  novel,  The  Refugee  in  America 
(1832) ;  subsequently  travelled  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
publishing  narratives  of  her  adventures  and  observations, 
and  entered  upon  a  career  of  literary  activity,  which,  com- 
mencing late,  lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  the  greater 
fart  of  her  works  being  novels.  About  1844  she  went  to 
taly,  where  her  eldest  son  was  residing,  and  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  long  life.  Her  writings  com- 
prise more  than  forty  separate  works,  most  of  them  being 


in  several  volumes.  Among  her  novels  are — The  Abbess 
(1833),  Tremordyn  Cliff,  one  of  her  best  (1835),  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson  Whitelair  (ISIlfi;  rcpub- 
lished  in  1857  under  the  title  Lynch  Law),  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Michael  Armstrong,  a  Factory  Boy  (1839),  Cliai-h* 
Chesterfield,  the  Adventures  of  a  Young  Genius  (1841),  The 
Bcurnaoyt  in  America  (1843),  Father  Eustace,  a  Tale  of  the 
Jesuits  (1846),  Lottery  of  Marriage  (1849),  Petticoat  Gtn-i  rn- 
ment  (1850),  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Clever  Woman  (1854), 
Gertrude,  or  Family  Pride  (1855),  and  Fashionable  Life,  or 
1'nrin  and  London,  her  last  work  (1856).  U.  in  Florence 
Oct.  6,  1863. 

Trollope  (THOMAS  ADOLPHTS),  eldest  son  of  Frances 
M.  Trollope,  b.  Apr.  29,  1810;  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford;  travelled  on  the  Continent;  published  A  Siim- 
mcr  in  Brittany  (1840),  A  Summer  in  Western  France  (1841), 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Florence,  which  has  since  been 
his  home.  He  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  English 
literary  periodicals,  and  is  now  the  Italian  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Most  of  his  writings  relate 
directly  to  Italian  history,  life,  and  manners.  Among  these 
are — Impressions  of  a  Wanderer  in  Italy  (1852),  The  Girl- 
hood of  Catharine  de'  Medici  (1856),  A  Decade  of  Italian 
Women  (1859),  Tuscany  in  18//9  and  1859  (1859),  Fit;,,,,,, 
Strozzi  (1860),  Paul  V.  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friar  (1M10), 
La  Jieata  (1861),  Marietta  (1862),  A  Lenten  Journey  in  I'm- 
bria  and  the  Marches  of  Ancona  (1862),  Giulin  Malatesta 
(1863),  Jieppo  the  Conscript  (1864),  History  of  the  Cominou- 
wealth  of  Florence  (4  vols.,  1865),  Gemma  (1866),  and  Leo- 
nora Cassaloni  (1869).  On  subjects  not  Italian  he  has  pub- 
lished— Lindisfarn  Chase  (1864),  Artingdale  Castle  (1867), 
Dream  Numbers  (1868),  The  Garstangs  of  Garstang  Grange 
(1869),  A  Siren  (1870),  and  Durnton  Abbey  (1871 ).— TIIKO- 
DOSIA  GARHOW  (married  to  Mr.  Trollope  in  1848;  d.in  18(15) 
was  an  artist,  musician,  and  author.  She  translated  into 
English  Niccolini's  tragedy,  Arnold  da  Brescia  (1846),  pub- 
lished critiques  upon  Villari's  Life  of  Savonarola  and  other 
Italian  works;  and  contributed  to  the  London  Athena-nm  a 
series  of  letters  on  The  Social  Aspects  of  the  Italian  Revo- 
lution (1861). 

Trollope  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge; has  published  several  valuable  works  in  theology 
and  philology,  among  which  are — Pentalogia  Grieca  (1825), 
Iliad  of  Homer,  with  English  Notes  (1827),  Critical.  Phi- 
lolngical,  and  Excgetical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
(1828),  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  English,  Notes 
(1837),  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament  (1841),  Gr,-i-k 
Liturgy  of  St.  James,  irith  translation  (1848),  and  Commen- 
tary on  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  (1861). 

Trolls,  in  the  Norse  and  Teutonic  mythologies,  and  in 
the  folk-lore  of  the  more  recent  times,  a  class  of  powerful 
spirits,  hostile  to  man,  and  very  often  circumvented  and 
defeated  by  men,  since  their  strength  was  associated  with 
extreme  supineness  of  understanding.  There  is  a  tin  my 
that  holds  that  the  Trolls  represent  the  Lapps  and  Finns 
who  were  gradually  repelled  by  the  Scandinavian  race;  but 
thus  far  this  hypothesis  has  no  support  save  in  what  in- 
herent probability  it  may  possess. 

Trom'bone  [It.,  "great  trumpet"],  a  large  brass  wind 
instrument  of  the  trumpet  species,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  sackbut  of  early  writers.  Its  peculiarity  consists 
in  the  facility  of  deepening  the  tones  by  means  of  sliding 
tubes,  making  it  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in 
an  orchestra.  There  are  three  kinds,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass, 
besides  the  double-bass,  which  is  rarely  used. 

Tromp,  van  (MAARTEN  HARPERTZOON),  b.  at  Briel  in 
1597  ;  received  his  education  in  the  Butch  navy,  and  served 
with  great  distinction  under  Admiral  Heijn.  In  1639  he 
was  made  an  admiral,  and  gained  a  European  fame  by  his 
two  great  victories  in  the  same  year  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
off  Gravelines  and  in  the  Downs.  He  was  less  successful 
in  the  war  between  England  and  Holland,  and  having  liren 
defeated  by  Blake,  he  even  lost  his  command  for  some  time 
in  1652.  Ho  was  soon  reinstated,  however,  and  defeated 
Blake  completely  in  the  Downs,  Nov.  29,  1652.  On  Aug. 
6,  1653,  he  attacked  the  English  fleet  between  Schcvenin- 
gen  and  the  Maas.  The  battle  lasted  two  days,  but  was 
finally  lost  by  the  Dutch;  Tromp  himself  was  killed  Aug. 
10.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Delft,  where  a  splen- 
did monument  has  been  erected  to  him. — His  son,  COUNI:- 
LIS  VAN  TROMP,  b.  at  Rotterdam  Sept.  9,  1629,  achieved 
almost  an  equal  fame,  held  the  highest  positions  in  the 
Dutch  navy,  and  served  with  great  distinction  for  some 
time  in  Denmark.  D.  at  Amsterdam  May  29,  1691. 

Tro'na  [probably  from  natron,  Gcr.  for  "soda"],  the 
mincralogical  name  of  a  native  carbonate  of  soda,  the  most 
common  native  fornj  of  that  salt.  It  has  the  composition 
when  crystallized  OsCaNa^tl^O,  which  may  possibly  indi- 
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5»te  the  constitution  2(N«jO.CO»).(H«O.OOi).SH»0.     This 

hypothesis  milking  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  busylic, 
obtains  strength  from  the  oni1  density-figure  on  record.  2. 1  I 
(cited  by  ha'nai.  wliii-li  liy  tin'  writer's  geometric  law  of 
volumes  will  ^ive  the  sodium  tlie  volume  it  has  in  the  (so- 
ciilled!  hvdratc,  the  sulphide,  the  sulphates  (the  heavier 
allotrop<'- \  llit-  uiihvdrnus  carbonate,  and  the  bi--:irlmnate, 
while  the  h.i-vlie  hydrogen  has  also  the  volume  found  in 
the  "  hvdrate."  'I'nma  was  originally  found  in  soda  lakes 
in  Africa  ;  extensive  beds  iire  now  found  in  Nevada.  The 
crystals  arc  moiioclinic.  Another  name  sometimes  given 
to' it  U  arao.  HENRY  Wrnr/.. 

Trond'hjcm,  the  ancient  \iilnna.  the  oldc.-t  town  of 
Norwuv,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Trcmdhjemsfjunl,  in'lut.  6.')°  25'  N.  Of  its  cathedral, 
which  onco  was  the  largest  church-building  in  Scandi- 
navia, only  the  choir  remains,  in  which  the  kings  are 
crowned.  Its  breweries,  and  distilleries  arc  extensive  and 
celebrated.  .Much  copper,  salt  and  dried  fish,  and  timber 
is  exported.  P.  20,858. 

Troop'inl,  n  name  given  to  several  small  eonirostral 
birds,  mostly  lcierid:c.  Thus,  the  BOBOLINK  (which  see)  or 
rice  troopial,  the  cow  bunting  or  cow  troopial  (Mulnlhrut 
pecurin),  and  many  others  are  occasionally  called  by  this 
vague  name.  The  name  seems  to  have  at  lirst  belonged  to 
birds  of  the  genus  I'nmiifiu,  and  to  have  been  given  on 
account  of  the  vast  flocks  or  troiips  of  some  of  the  species. 
Troost  (GKIIAKD).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bois-lo-Duc,  Holland, 
Mar.  15.  1770;  educated  at  Amsterdam  and  Ley  den ;  stud- 
ied medicine  and  natural  science ;  served  in  the  army,  both 
as  a  private  soldier  and  afterward  as  a  medical  officer; 
was  enabled  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  favorite  studies  in  Paris,  where  ho 
translated  Iliunboldt's  Aipertt  of  Nature  into  Dutch;  em- 
barked in  1S09  on  a  scientific  mission  to  the  Kast  Indies, 
but  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  to  Dun- 
kirk :  resideil  a  year  ut  Paris  ;  proceeded  to  the  U.  S.  1810  ; 
settled  at  Philadelphia,  where  ho  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  History 
(1812-17) ;  established  at  Cape  Sable,  Md.,  the  first  alum- 
factory  in  the  IT.  S.  1814;  was  appointed  professor  of  min- 
eralogy in  the  Philadelphia  Museum  1821 ;  settled  at  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  with  Owen  and  McClure  1825;  became 
professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  the  University 
of  Nashville  1827,  and  was  State  geologist  of  Tennessee 
1830-49.  D.  at  Nashville  Aug.  14,  1850.  His  mineral  and 
geological  cabinets  were  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.  Author 
of  geological  reports  upon  Tennessee  and  upon  the  envi- 
rons of  Philadelphia  (1826),  and  of  numerous  contributions 
to  periodicals. 

TropfEOla'ceac  [Lat.  tropmim,  "trophy"],  a  botanical 
order  consisting  exclusively  of  the  genus  Tropseolum,  in- 
cluding the  NASTURTIUM  (which  sec),  the  Indian  cress,  and 
many  other  climbing  plants,  all  originally  from  South 
America,  many  of  which  are  highly  ornamental  and  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation.  This  genus  is  of  doubtful  validity, 
having  been  separated  from  Geraniacc<B,  in  which  many 
botanists  still  include  it. 

Troptvolum.  See  TROP.COLACE.E. 
Trope  [Or.  rpoiros,  "turn,"  a  "change,"  a  " figure  of 
speech"],  in  rhetoric,  the  substitution  of  a  literal  expres- 
sion by  one  imaginative,  and  thus  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive. The  three  principal  tropes  are  metaphor,  met- 
onymy, and  synecdoche ;  by  some,  allegory  and  personifica- 
tion are  also  considered  tropes. 

Trope'a,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  of  ancient  but  un- 
known origin,  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro,  on  a  steep 
promontory  between  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia  and  that 
of  tiioja.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  industry,  and  car- 
ries on  a  small  coasting-trade  by  means  of  its  little  harbor. 
The  vicinity  furnishes  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth  known  as 
en,, inn.,  or  arena  tenerti,  which  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  and  is  even  employed  in  making  the 
Ginori  majolica.  P.  6337. 

Tro'phy  [Gr.  rpairaiok,  from  rpiviai,  to  "turn"],  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  a  memorial  erected  on  the  battlefield 
by  the  victors,  on  the  spot  where  the  enemy  turned  to  flight 
or  retreat.     Originally,  trophies  were  of  wood  or  of  simple 
armor  affixed  to  a  tree.     It  was  equally  unlawful  to  destroy 
or  repair  a  trophy,  since  it  was  very  justly  considered  un- 
wise to  perpetuate  hostile  feelings.     In  later  times  the  Ko- 
nians  adopted  the  custom  of  erecting  trophies. 
Tropic-Bird.     See  PHAETON-ID.*:. 
Tropics.     Sec  SOLSTICE,  CAPRICORN,  CANCER. 
Troplong'  (RAYMOND  THEODORE-),  b.  at  Saint-Gandens, 
department  of  Haute-Garonne,  France,  Oct.  8,  1795  :  stud- 
ied law:  practised  as  an  advocate:  held  various  judicial 
positions  ;   was  made  a  peer  of  France  in  1846,  president 


of  the  court  of  Paris  in  1848,  a  senator  and  pres- 
ident of  the  court  of  cassation  in  1852.  D.  Mar.  2,  1861). 

His  principal  work  i-  ''•.•/•    01  -*   \olv,  1833— 

M   ,  purls  of  which — Urn  I'ririlfyri  ft  //v;,'.l/i.  ./io  I (4  VI 

ll:     I'l     V*  III:'    (2    VO|S.),     Ill     I'l     I'l-ltlli/llilin    I  2    VO|-.).     //„ 

trill     ll.'     Mnrlnijr     It     \nl-.     .     />:•     ll,,:l:lli:,i,,     I    I      M.ljl.) have 

In  I'll  published  separately,  and  often  reprinted.  Hi-  aliu 
Wrote  Ve  C  InJlufHcc  itn  t'ttri*tlftni»mr  »ti>'  /•  /'  I  • 

di*  Iliiuiiiiiit  (1843)  and  I>u  I'uuruir  tie  I' Ktnt  mr  I'Eit- 
•cignement  (1844),  etc. 

Trop'pau,  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Oppa,  is  fortified,  contains  many  palatial  edifice*,  nnd  is 
generally  well  built.  Its  manufactures  comprise  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  soap,  leather,  and  ironware,  and  its  trade 
is  very  active.  The  famous  (,'ongrcm  of  Lavbach  held  itj 
first  sittings  here  from  Oct.  to  Nor.,  1820.  P.  19,608. 

Trot'wood,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.,  on  Dayton  and 

\Vc-tein   H.  K.       P.  42. 

Troubadours.     S .•<•  TU.H  \  LI:KS. 

Troup,  county  of  W.  Georgia,  bordering  on  Alabama, 
intersected  by  C'hattahoochee  River,  nnd  croMed  by  At- 
lanta and  West  Point  U.  It.;  surface  hilly,  soil  gener- 
ally fertile.  There  are  Haw-mills  and  manufactories  of 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  iron  catl- 
ings. Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Cap.  La  Grange.  Area,  370  sq.  in.  P.  17.' 

Troop  (GEORGE  MclxTosii),  b.  in  Alabama  Sept.  S, 
1780;  graduated  at  Princeton  1707;  became  a  lawyer  in 
Georgia;  was  choccn  to  the  legislature  1800;  sat  in  Con- 
gress 1807-15;  was  U.S.  Senator  1818-18,  and  again  1829- 
34,  and  governor  of  Georgia  1823-27;  was  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  State 
rights  and  State  sovereignty.  D.  in  Laurence  co..  Ua.. 
May  3,  1856.  His  Life  was  published  by  E.  J.  Harden 
(Savannah,  1859).  (See  also  UNITED  STATES.) 

Troup  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1757; 

Graduated  at  Columbia  College  1774;  studied  law  under 
ohn  Jay ;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  as  lieutenant 
1776  ;  became  an  aide  to  Gen.  Woodhull :  wan  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Long  Island;  confined  in  the  Jersey 
prison-ship  and  the  provost  prison,  New  York ;  exchanged 
in  1777;  became  aide  to  Gen.  Gates  at  Saratoga;  was  sec- 
retary to  the  board  of  war  1778-79;  studied  law  at  Prince- 
ton under  Judge  Patterson;  was  for  several  years  U.  8. 
district  judge  in  New  York  and  member  of  the  legislature; 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hamilton,  and  during  his  later 
years  resided  at  Geneva,  N.Y.,  as  agent  of  the  great  Pulto- 
ney  estate.  D.  at  Now  York  City  Jan.  21,  1832.  Author 
of  occasional  political  pamphlets. 

Troups'burg,  tp.,  Rteubcn  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  22s  1. 
Troupsburg  Centre,  p.-v.,  Stcubcn  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1 00. 
Trous'dale,  county  of  Middle  Tennessee,  intersected 
in  the  S.  E.  part  by  Cumberland  River.    Formed  from  por- 
tions of  other  counties  since  the  census  of  1870.     Cap. 
llartsville. 

Trousseau'  (ARMAND),  b.  at  Tours,  France,  Oct.  14, 
1801 ;  studied  medicine  at  Paris;  was  sent  in  1828  by  the 
government  to  investigate  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases, 
at  that  time  prevalent  in  the  central  departments  of  France ; 
gained  the  grand  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1837  for  his  work  on  I'hthitie  luri/nyfc ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  therapeutics  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris  in  1839.  D.  there  June  23,  1867.  He  wrote  Trail f 
(lementaire  de  Therapeutique  el  de  Maliire  midicale  (1836), 
Nonvellet  Secherche*  tur  la  Trachfnlomie  dam  la  Perindt 
extreme  du  Cronp  (1851),  besides  minor  medical  ess»jr«. 
Trout.  See  APPENDIX. 

Trout  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala.   F 
Trouveres.     The  earliest  example  of  verse  in  any  of 
the  dialects  of  Romance  is  the  Northern  French  ( < 
de  Ste.  Eitlalie,  which,  on  pretty  good  grounds.  i«  attnb. 
to  the  ninth  century.     Lyrical  poetry,  however  (in  the  f, 
ular  sense),  seems  to  have  reached  its  bloon 
South,  and  especially  in  Provence.     Fauriel  claim. 
Provencals  also  the  initiative  in  epical  poetr. 
more  than  doubtful,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  1 
down  to  us.     The  «i».o  in  Provence,  like  its  denv.tn  e  t 
purely  lyrical,  the  medieval  analog 
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lacked  skill  or  voice,  he  employed  a  jongleur  (joculator)  to 
sing  his  verses  for  him.  The  jomjleur  (called  also  in 
Northern  French  juiiglerrei,  in  Provenfal  jiujlur)  was,  as 
his  name  ira]>lies,  a  sleight-of-hand  performer,  who  at 
length  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  Jackpudding.  If  we 
may  judge  by  their  own  account  of  themselves,  the  jong- 
leurs were  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  modern  Bohemian. 

The  chanson  de  yeste  (epical)  seems  to  have  been  a 
product  of  the  north  of  France.  It  was  originally  a  nar- 
rative of  deeds  (ycsta),  but  the  term  afterward  came  to 
mean  also  a  race  or  family.  To  the  chanson  de  yeste  suc- 
ceeded the  Jtiimiiu  d'aranturcs,  which  occupied  itself  more 
exclusively  with  the  adventures  of  a  single  hero,  and  whose 
later  prose  form  (as  in  Me/mine)  was  the  first  step  toward 
the  modern  romance.  Without  being  too  exact,  we  may 
classify  under  the  former  head  the  Carlovingian  cycle  of 
poems — under  the  latter,  the  Arthurian.  The  fabliau 
(fabula)  was  a  short  tale  in  verse,  often  humorous.  The 
lai  was  narrative  also,  but  serious,  and  the  name  seems 
originally  to  have  been  confined  to  subjects  drawn,  or  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  drawn,  from  British  sources.  In  the 
epical  poetry  an  imperfect  assonance  preceded  rhyme,  and 
verses  of  ten  syllables  those  of  twelve,  the  Alexandrine  of 
modern  French  poetry.  Even  a  certain  alternation  of 
masculine  with  feminine  rhymes  was  in  use  BO  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  A  single  assonance  or  rhyme  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  each  couplet,  which  often  extended  to 
more  than  100  verses.  Sometimes  a  single  rhyme  (or  some- 
thing very  like  it)  is  kept  up  through  the  greater  part  of  a 
long  poem,  as  in  Parise  la  Duchesse.  In  later  poems  (as 
Ami*  ct  Amiles)  the  couplet  closes  with  a  verso  of  six  syl- 
lables, with  a  superfluous  unaccented  syllable  at  the  end. 
In  the  epic  verse  (perhaps  to  avoid  monotony)  such  a  syl- 
lable (without  elision)  was  allowed  after  the  second  foot  in 
pentameter,  after  the  third  in  hexameter  measure.  The 
verse  of  the  fabliau  and  lai  was  always  the  octo-syllabic 
couplet,  with  unessential  variations,  seemingly  dependent 
on  the  ictim,  like  those  which  Milton  permits  himself  in 
the  same  kind  of  metre.  The7?o»m?i  d'avanturcs,  and  some- 
times the  chanson  de  yeste,  might  be  in  octo-syllabics  ;  the 
rhymed  chronitjue  was  generally  so.  It  should  be  rcinem- 
bc.-c'il  that  Roman  did  not  mean  romance,  but  something 
written  in  a  dialect  of  the  Romance  tongue. 

The  trouveres  left  behind  them  a  vast  mass  of  verse,  both 
epical  and  lyrical.  Their  productions  cover  a  space  of  three 
centuries,  though  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  a  decline 
is  evident  in  their  epical  poetry.  The  greater  part  of  what 
remains  to  us  of  Provencal  poetry  is  lyrical.  The  best,  as 
also  the  earliest,  of  the  chansons  de  ycstc  is  that  of  Roland. 
It  has  a  simple  energy  of  style  and  a  directness  of  move- 
ment that  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Provencal  poem  of  Girartz  de  Jiosilho  equals  it  in  every- 
thing but  its  succinctness,  and  surpasses  it  as  a  picture 
of  manners.  The  Provencal  Chronicle  of  the  Gmsadc  against 
the  Albigensian  heretics  is  also  interesting.  Of  the  other 
chansons,  perhaps  the  best  are  Guillaume  d'Oranye,  Oijier, 
and  Fiet-abras.  Partonopeus  de  Slots  has  more  fancy  and 
literary  merit  than  any  other  Roman  d'ai-anturcs,  unless  it 
be  Amadas  et  Ydoine.  Among  shorter  narrative  poems, 
Amis  et  Amiles  and  Jourdains  de  Blaivies  may  be  men- 
tioned as  particularly  good.  The  best  lyrists  among  the 
troubadours  are  Arnauld  Daniel,  Bernard  dc  Vcntadour, 
Giraud  de  Borneil,  Bertran  de  Born,  and  Pierre  Cardinal. 
Among  the  trouveres,  Rutebeuf  is  the  most  distinguished 
as  a  lyrical  and  Chrestien  de  Troyes  as  an  epic  poet. 
But  there  were  others  nameless  who  deserve  equal  praise. 
As  a  writer  of  lais,  Marie  de  France  is  pre-eminent.  Of 
the  rhyming  chroniclers,  Benoit  do  St.  Maur,  Wace,  and 
Philippe  Mousket  arc  the  most  noted.  Besides  subjects 
from  mediaeval  history  or  legend,  the  trouveres  versi- 
fied classic  themes,  notably  the  talc  of  Troy  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  tineas.  Didactic  poems,  like  the  JJolopathoi 
and  the  Sept  Hayes,  drawn  from  Eastern  sources,  were  also 
popular,  and  i\ic  Human  dc  Jienart,  in  which  beasts  are  the 
actors,  had  a  spirit  which  has  kept  it  alive  to  our  own  day. 
The  trouvercs  had  great  gaycty  and  inventiveness,  espe- 
cially in  tlio  fabliau.  Boccaccio  took  some  of  his  best  stories 
from  them ;  Molierc  owed  them  tho  plot  of  his  Medecin 
vialijre  lui ;  and  La  Fontaine  went  to  them  for  the  coarse 
humor  of  his  Cvntes.  The  modern  drama  begins  with  their 
miracle-plays.  (Sec  Barbazan  ct  Meon,  Fabliaux  ct  Contcs; 
Meon,  Nouveati  Rccueil ;  Jubinal.  ditto;  DC  la  Rue,  Kssais 
liixt'n-if/tic/j ;  Leon  Gautier,  Leu  Epopees  fran^aiscs  ;  Gaston 
Paris,  Charlcmaync  poi'tique  ;  Ka}~nouard,  (J/ioix  den  Poesies, 
Lcfiqiie  Roman ;  Fauricl,  Histoirc  dc  la  Poeaic  provenqale, 
Ancicus  Poetes  fraitcai.';.)  J.  R.  LOWELL. 

Trouville',  town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados, 
is  finely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomqucs  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  has  considerable  fisheries  of  oysters  and  her- 
rings, and  has  of  late  acquired  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place.  P.  5671. 


Tro'ver  [0.  Fr.  trover'],  in  law,  is  the  common-law  form 
of  action  by  which  damages  are  recovered  for  the  conversion 
of  chattels.  It  was  originally  designed  for  the  particular 
case  of  the  defendant's  Jindiny  a  thing  belonging  to  another, 
and  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use;  whence  the  plaintiff's 
pleading  necessarily  contained  an  averment  of  the  loss  and 
finding — in  law  French,  trouver.  Although  in  progress  of 
time  the  action  was  extended  to  all  instances  of  conversion, 
and  the  notion  of  finding  became  utterly  fictitious,  yet  with 
the  devotion  to  obsolete  forms  which  long  characterized  the 
common  law  the  allegation  was  and  still  is  retained  in  the 
declaration  wherever  the  system  of  procedure  prevails,  but 
is  of  course  meaningless  and  cannot  be  denied.  In  order 
that  the  action  may  be  maintained,  the  plaintiff  must  have 
either  a  general  property  in  the  article  converted,  entitling 
him  to  its  possession  as  against  all  persons,  or  he  must  be 
clothed  with  a  special  property  in  it,  entitling  him  to  its 
possession  at  least  as  against  the  wrongdoer.  The  action 
lies  not  only  for  the  conversion  of  ordinary  chattels,  but 
also  of  written  securities  or  evidences  of  debt,  such  as  notes, 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  the  like.  The  recovery  is  ahvavs 
pecuniary  damages,  and  their  measure  is  ordinarily  the 
value  of  the  article  when  converted,  with  interest.  (For  a 
description  of  what  constitutes  a  conversion,  see  CONVER- 
SION.) JOHN  NORTON  POMKIIOV. 

Trow'bridge,  town  of  England,  county  of  Wilts,  on 
the  Biss,  manufactures  woollen  cloth,  cassimercs,  kerscvs, 
and  tweeds.  P.  11,000. 

Trowbridge,  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     P.  1337. 

Trowbridge  (CHARLES  C.),  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1800;  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1819;  copied  with  his 
own  hand  all  the  names  given  in  the  census  returns  of  the 
Territory  for  1820;  was  mayor  of  Detroit  in  1834:  was 
largely  engaged  in  banking  as  cashier  and  president  until 
he  became  president  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Co.  in  1863. 

Trowbridge  (EDMUND),  b.  at  Newton.  Mass.,  in  17on  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1728;  became  a  lawyer  of  great  emi- 
nence; was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts 
1749;  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  council,  but 
lost  favor  with  the  popular  party  in  1766  on  account  of 
lukcwarmncss  in  resisting  British  aggressions ;  became 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  1767;  presided  with 
great  fairness  at  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  charged 
with  the  "  Boston  massacre"  1770,  and  resigned  his  oflico 
1772  in  consequence  of  the  impending  conflict  with  Eng- 
land, and  remained  in  seclusion  during  the  Revolution.  D. 
at  Cambridge  Apr.  2,  1793. 

Trowbridge  (JOHN  TOWNSEND),  b.  at  Ogdcn,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  18,  1827;  settled  in  New  York  1846  as  a  writer  for 
periodicals  ;  removed  in  1847  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since 
resided;  became  editor  of  the  Yankee  Nation  1850;  wrote 
many  popular  tales  over  the  signature  '•  Paul  Creyton  ;" 
has  been  a  prominent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  and  other 
magazines,  and  has  been  for  several  years  editor  of  Our 
Youny  folks.  Author  of  Father  Briyntliopi-s  ( 1  S.V!),  Xi-iyh- 
bor  Jackaood  (IS61),  Cndjo's  Cave  (1863),  The  Sniitli .(1866), 
The  Vagabonds,  a  Poem  (1864),  Lawrence's  Adventure* 
(1870),  and  other  books. 

Trowbridge  (WILLIAM  PETIT),  b.  in  Oakland  co., 
Mich.,  May  25,  1828.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  received 
an  appointment  as  cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1848,  taking  the  first 
honors  of  his  class  in  each  year.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  cadctship  ho  acted  as  assistant  professor  in  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry,  the  exigencies  of  the  Mexican  war 
rendering  it  impossible  to  render  available  for  this  (purpose 
tho  services  of  any  competent  graduate  of  the  institution. 
Soon  after  his  graduation,  ho  was  ordered  back  to  the  Acad- 
emy as  assistant  in  the  astronomical  observatory,  where  he 
fully  prepared  himself  for  duty  on  the  Coast  Survey,  to 
which,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  ordered.  In  this  survey 
he  at  first  acted  as  assistant  to  Prof.  Bachc  in  the  primary 
triangulation  of  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  in  1852  was 
placed  under  his  immediate  charge;  but  previous  to  enter- 
ing upon  this  duty  he  executed  surveys  of  Appomaltox 
River,  in  Virginia,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation,  and  after  his  return  from  Maine  he  made  sim- 
ilar surveys  of  James  River  near  Richmond.  Here  lie  made 
surveys  of  the  "Dutch  Gap,"  and  recommended  the  "cut- 
off"  or  canal  which  was  subsequently  executed.  In  18;j3 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  conduct  a  series  of 
magnetic  and  tidal  observations  extending  from  Sun  l)ic^ro 
to  Pugct  Sound,  a  work  which  occupied  three  years.  Re- 
turning from  the  Pacific  coast  in  1856,  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  engineers  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  tho  solicitation  of  Prof.  Bache,  he  accepted 
a  permanent  situation  as  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
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was  fur  sonic  time  specially  engaged  in  preparing  for  pub- 
lication the  results  of  the  Gull' Stream  exploration*,  anil  in 
ISIill  was  sent  to  Key  West  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
a  permanent  self-registering  magnetic  observatory.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  preparing  minute  descriptions  of  the  harbors,  in- 
lets, and  rivers  of  the  Southern  coast  for  the  use  of  the 
navy.  In  1862  he  was  ordered  to  execute  a  hydrographic 
survey  of  Narnt^ansett  Hay,  where  there  was  a  design  to 
erect  a  navy-yard,  but  the  results  of  the  survey  were  not 
favorable  to  the  project.  Ho  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  war  department,  and  was  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  charge  of  the  branch  office  of  the  engineer  department 
in  .New  York.  In  this  capacity  he  constructed  many  pon- 
toon bridges,  and  purchased  and  forwarded  large  amounts 
of  material  to  the  armies  in  the  field  and  to  the  fortifications 
along  the  i-oa.-t,  anil  also  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  fort  at  Willctt's  Point,  the  works  on  Governor's  Island, 
and  the  repairs  of  Fort  Schuyler.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Novelty  Ironworks  in 
New  York,  having  direction  of  their  working  operations — 
a  position  which  ho  occupied  for  four  years.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mechanical  or  dynamic  engi- 
neering in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College — 
a  position  which  he  still  holds.  He  has  written  many 
papers  which  have  appeared  in  scientific  journals,  nume- 
rous memoirs  which  are  embodied  in  the  Coast  Survey  Jie- 
]"»•!*,  and  a  book  on  Steam  Generator*. 

Troy,  Troja,  or  Ilium,  the  scene  of  the  Homeric 

poem,  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Troad,  the  coast-region 
extending  from  Cape  Lectum  on  the  JJgajan  to  Dardanus 
and  Abydus  on  the  Hellespont,  and  comprising  a  broad, 
undulating  plain  sloping  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  to 
the  sea.  and  traversed  by  the  rivers  Scamander  and  Simoi's. 
This  plain  was  densely  peopled  by  a  mixed  race  of  Pelas- 
gians  and  Phrygians,  and  contained  many  cities  (Achilles 
boasts  of  having  destroyed  eleven),  of  which,  however, 
Troy  was  by  far  the  most  splendid  and  powerful.  It  was 
founded  by  Ilus,  the  son  of  Tros,  the  grandson  of  Darda- 
nus, and  developed  rapidly  and  magnificently;  legend  tells 
how,  under  Laomedon,  the  son  of  Ilus,  Neptune  himself 
built  its  walls.  It  had  a  fortified  acropolis,  called  Per- 
gamum,  which  overlooked  the  town  proper,  and  contained 
the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  royal  palaces.  Under 
Priam,  the  son  of  Laomedon,  it  reached  its  highest  splen- 
dor and  experienced  its  downfall.  Priam's  son,  Paris,  car- 
ried off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  and  in  order  to  pun- 
ish this  outrage  a  Greek  army  landed  in  Troas,  besieged 
Troy  for  ten  years,  and  finally  destroyed  it  (1184  B.  c.), 
though  the  Trojan  state,  the  kingdom  of  Troy,  seems  to 
have  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries  after  the 
destruction  of  its  capital.  The  exact  site  of  the  city  is 
disputed.  According  to  the  Homeric  description  it  was 
not  situated  in  the  plain,  but  stood  on  a  hill  between  the 
ander  and  the  Sinio'is,  which  united  in  front  of  it. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  generally  believed  that  New  Ilium, 
a  city  of  little  importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sca- 
mander, and  of  which  some  ruins  are  still  extant  near  the 
present  village  of  Hisaarlik,  occupied  the  same  site  as  Old 
Ilium.  When  this  New  Ilium  was  founded  is  not  known. 
It  stood  on  a  low  spur  of  Mount  Ida,  separating  the  basins 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Simo'is.  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  it  existed,  and  by  the  partiality  which 
Sulla  showed  for  it,  it  even  became  prosperous.  There 
were,  however,  even  in  antiquity,  scholars  who  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  sites  of  New  and  Old  Ilium ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Strabo,  who  moved  the  site  of  Old  Ilium  several 
miles  farther  inland  to  a  village  called  Ilium.  Hut  these 
doubts  were  hardly  noticed ;  by  the  ancient  world  it  was 
generally  believed  that  New  Ilium  stood  on  the  ruins  of 
Old  Ilium.  But  in  1785,  Lcchevalier  discovered  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Bunarbashi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mendereh,  5 
miles  S.  of  New  Ilium,  a  hot  and  a  cold  spring  which  cor- 
responded to  those  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  and  some  ruins 
on  the  hill  of  13alidagh,  beyond  the  springs,  which  he  iden- 
tified as  the  remains  of  the  citadel  of  Pergamum.  Although 
further  excavations  did  not  bring  to  light  any  marked  traces 
of  a  great  city,  the  views  of  Leehcvalier  were  generally  ac- 
cepted by  classical  scholars.  (See  Lechevalicr,  Voyage  de 
la  Ti-oadc,  '3  vols.)  Of  late,  however,  people  seem  to  have 
returned  to  the  views  of  antiquity.  From  1871  to  1873  the 
German  traveller  Schliemann  undertook  extensive  excava- 
tions on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  by  which  he  believes  to  have 
laid  bare  the  walls  of  Neptune  and  Apollo,  the  palace  of 
Priam,  flic  Sciran  gates,  etc.  (See  Schliemann,  Troy  nnd 
its  JlciHuint,  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  Smith  (London,  1875).) 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pike  CO.,  Ala.,  on  Mobile 
and  Gi.-anl  II.  R.,  85  miles  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  contains 
4  churches,  1  female  college  and  2  academies,  a  court- 
house, 1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  carriage-factory,  and 


M'arn-works.     Principal  business,  cotton-planting,     p.  ,,( 
v.  1058;  of  tp.  2050.  SID.VKV  HKUIIKKT,  Ki>.  "Mi  ^i.\c.i:n." 

Troy,  tp.,  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.     P.  ::.'.o. 

Troy,  p.-v.,  Madison  co.,  III.,  on  St.  Louis  and  Indian- 
apolis H.  It.,  has  a  wceklv  newspaper. 

Troy,  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.     P.  '.Ms. 

Troy,  tp.,  Do  Kalb  co.,  Ind.     P.  600. 

Troy,  tp.,  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     P.  .-Jl.'iii. 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  River.  P. 
of  v.  480;  of  tp.  Blisii. 

Troy,  tp.,  Whitley  co.,  Ind.     P.  894. 

Troy,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  la.     P.  420. 

Troy,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  la.     P.  862. 

Troy,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  la.     P.  2490. 

Troy,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  la.     P.  248. 

Tr°y»  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.,  on  St.  Joseph 
and  Denver  City  and  Atchi-on  and  Nebraska  1(.  It-..  I:: 
mile-  W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  2  chmvhc-.  ;l  (in,.  . 
house,  1  newspaper,  a  private  banking-house,  a  pork- 
packing  establishment,  2  hotels,  court-houxc,  and  a  large 
stcaui  flouring-mill.  P.  639. 

SOL.  MILLER,  ED.  "  KANSAS  CHIEF." 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.     P.  r.'dl. 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     P.  1  ill. 

Troy,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  eo.,  Mo.,  on  St.  Louis  and 
Keokuk  II.  It.  (unfinished),  IB  miles  from  .Mi.->is.-ippi 
River,  has  6  churches,  excellent  schools,  1  hank.  I  m  •«>- 
paper,  and  2  fine  hotels.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  coal,  iron, 
glass-sand,  and  other  mineral  deposits.  Good  farming 
section.  P.  703.  JOSEPH  A.  MCDU,  ED.  ••  HKIIAI.D." 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Cheshire 

R.  R.,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Kecnc,  has  2  churches,  good  schools, 

1  newspaper,  1  tannery,  pail  and  tub  shops,  saw  and  gri-t- 

mills,  stone-quarries,  and  a  blanket  manufactory.     P.  7f>7. 

II.  C.  NEWTOX,  En.  "IIosiK  COMPANION." 

Troy,  city  and  cap.  of  Renssclacr  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Hudson  River,  at  its  confluence  with 
Mohawk  River,  C  miles  above  Albany.     It  is  a  centre  of 
extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  in  iron,  cotton  goods, 
stoves,  railroad  cars,  car-wheels,  shirts,  bells,  cable-chain, 
etc.     The  first   Bessemer  steelworks  in  America  was  es- 
tablished here.     It  has  large  rolling  mills,  foundries,  and 
blast  furnaces.     It  makes  more  stoves  and  shirts  than  any 
city  of  its  size  in  the  Union.     It  has  10  banks,  with  a 
capital   of    $3,000,000,   and   a   savings    bank   with    large 
deposits.     It  has  49  churches,  a  splendid  .Masonic  temple, 
the  celebrated  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  academies, 
a  female  seminary,  a  fine  high  school,  3  daily  newspapers 
and  1  Sunday  journal,  a  well-equipped  hospital,  the  Mar- 
shall Infirmary,  with  an  insane  asylum  attached,  2  orphan 
asylums,  with  some  hundreds  of  inmates,  various  benevolent 
institutions,  including  church  and  day  homes,  etc.    A  new 
music-hall,  just  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  the  Troy 
Times   building,  the  provincial  seminary  on  a  command- 
ing hill,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  with  many 
fine  private  mansions,  are  among  the  architectural  boasts 
of  the  city.     A  new  iron  bridge,  costing  §250,000,  connects 
Troy  with  West  Troy,  which  may  be  properly  considered 
a  part  of  the  city,  and  where  is  situated  the  Watcrvlict 
Arsenal,  with  its  spacious  workshops  and  elegant  grounds, 
Mencely's   celebrated    bell-foundry,  and  other  important 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries.     Troy  is  prac- 
tically the  terminus  of  the  Eric  and  Champlain  canals.    A 
daily  lino  of  steamers  and  various  lines  of  barges  ply  to 
New  York,  and  lines  of  propellers  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  points.     Troy  and  Boston  nVJ  Hoosac  tunnel  :  Rcns- 
selaer  and  Saratoga,  connecting  Troy  and  Whitehall  r/'d 
Saratoga  Springs,  whence  New  York  and  Canada  R.  H. 
will  speedily  bo  constructed  to  Montreal  ;  and  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  afford  excellent  commu- 
nications to  all  points.    The  Rcnsselncr  and  Saratoga  road 
is  a  part  of  the  connections  of  the  Delaware  and  lludso 
Canal  Co.'s  line,  which  extends  to  Rutland  on  the  .N.  nu 
Binghamton  on  the  S.  W.     Half-hourly  local  trams  run  to 
Albany,  and  steam  and  horse  railroad  car*  eonm 
with  Cohocs.     Horse  cars  also  run  to  Lansingburg 


, 

tions  and  artificial  adornments.     It  contain.-  the 
of  Major-Gens.  George  11.  Thomas  and  John  h. 
city  has  a  paid  fire  department  and  electric 
has  had  a  'steady  and  healthy  if  not  a  very  rapid  powti 
its  increase  of  population  being  at  the  rate  of  abo, 
year.       .      ,  '.  .  ED. 
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TROY— TRULLAN  SYNODS. 


Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  oo.,  N.  C. 
P.  of  v.  67  ;  of  tp.  882. 

Troy,  tp.,  Ashland  Co.,  0.     P.  757. 

Troy,  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.     P.  1830. 

Troy,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.     P.  800. 

Troy,  tp.,  Geauga  co.,  0.     P.  832. 

Troy,  p.-v.,  Concord  tp.,  cap.  of  Miami  CO.,  0.,  on  Miami 
River  Canal  anil  on  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.R., 
has  manufactures,  2  national  banks,  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers. 1'.  3005. 

Troy,  tp.,  Morrow  co.,  0.     P.  696. 

Troy,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.     P.  830. 

Troy,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  0.     P.  1057. 

Troy,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  half-shire  town, 
on  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  25  miles  S.  of  Klmira,  N.  Y., 
has  5  churches,  1  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  1  bank,  2 
tanneries,  3  hotels,  2  flouring-mills,  4  carriage-factories, 
1  steam  lire-engine,  2  large  foundries  and  machine-shops, 
1  furniture-factory,  and  4  secret  societies.  P.  of  b.  10S1  ;  of 
tp.  1479.  A.  S.  HOOKER,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  983. 

Troy,  p.-r.,  cap.  of  Obion  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Paducah  and 
Memphis  R.  R.,  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  P.  500. 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.     P.  1355. 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gilmer  co.,  West  Va.     P.  867. 

Troy,  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.     P.  812. 

Troy,  tp.,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.     P.  995. 

Troy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Walworth  co.,  Wis.     P.  1176. 

Troyes,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Aube,  on  the  Seine,  has  many  splendid  buildings,  but  is  in 
general  an  old-fashioned  place,  partly  in  a  state  of  decay, 
partly  rebuilding.  Its  old  ramparts  have  been  changed 
into  promenades,  and  of  its  many  churches,  that  of  St. 
Urbain  and  the  cathedral  are  remarkable.  Cotton  fabrics, 
cloths,  bombazines,  calicoes,  prints,  lace,  and  hosiery  are 
extensively  manufactured  ;  also  wax,  leather,  paper,  and 
sausages.  Being  the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
district,  its  general  trade  is  very  active.  P.  38,113. 

Troy  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  III.    P.  1501. 

Troyon'  (CONSTANT),  b.  Aug.  25,  1810,  at  Sevres,  near 
Paris,  where  his  father  held  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
porcelain-works;  studied  painting,  and  began  to  exhibit 
in  1833,  first  landscapes,  after  1847  also  animals  ;  attracted 
great  attention  in  1852  by  his  Vallee  de  la,  Tunquc,  and 
achieved  subsequently  a  great  fame  as  a  landscapist  and 
painter  of  animals.  'D.  at  Paris  Feb.  21,  1865.  Among 
his  most  remarkable  pictures  are  Before  the  Storm,  Work- 
iny  Oxen,  Osier  lied,  The  Pastures  of  Trouville,  etc. 

Troy  Weight  [from  Troy  Novant,  a  monkish  name  for 
London],  a  system  of  weight,  employed  in  England  and  tho 
U.  S.  for  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  drugs.  The  troy  pound 
contains  12  ounces.  One  pound  troy  is  to  one  pound 
avoirdupois  as  144  to  175.  The  troy  ounce  is  to  the  ounce 
avoirdupois  as  192  to  175.  (See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.) 

Trttb'ner  (NICOLAS),  b.  at  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in 
1817;  settled  in  early  life  in  England;  became  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  in  London,  in  which  capacity  he  has  rendered 
eminent  service  to  American  bibliography,  as  well  as  to 
Oriental  and  comparative  philology,  and  is  himself  dis- 
tinguished for  linguistic  attainments,  especially  in  Sanskrit 
and  Basque.  He  has  translated  H.  Conscience's  Sketches 
from  Flemish  Life  (1845);  published  a  Bibliographical 
Guide  to  American  Literature  (1855),  an  extremely  valuable 
work,  in  the  2d  ed.  of  which  (1859)  he  was  aided  by  Dr. 
Hermann  E.  Ludewig,  Hon.  Benjamin  Moran,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Edwards;  issued  many  elaborate  sale-catalogues 
containing  important  bibliographical  data;  and  edited  Dr. 
Ludewig's  posthumous  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal 
Languages  (1858). 

*•   Truce.      See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,   SUMMARY  OF,  by 
PRES.  T.  D.  WOOLSEV,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Truce  of  God,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  institution 
which  sprang  up  in  France  and  Germany  for  the  re- 
ression of  private  feuds  and  of  the  wrongs  committed 
y  tho  strong  against  the  weak,  by  which  nobles  and 
princes  bound  themselves  to  keep  the  peace,  to  abstain 
from  unlawful  wars,  and  to  protect  clerics,  women,  mer- 
chants, pilgrims,  peasants,  and  other  non-combatants. 
The  Truoe  of  God  was  first  proposed  at  the  Council  of 
Charroux  in  989;  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  in 
101G,  by  the  Council  of  Limoges  in  1031,  and  became  gen- 
eral, under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Peace,  in  1033.  In  1034 
it  was  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  Cambray.  In  1  041  the 
clergy  of  Aquitainc  limited  it  to  the  time  between  Wed- 
nesday and  Monday,  not  inclusive.  It  was  afterward  ex- 
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tended  to  nearly  all  the  more  important  fasts,  feasts,  and 
holy  seasons  of  the  Church.  England  (1042)  and  Italy 
adopted  the  custom,  which  was  further  confirmed  by  sev- 
eral church  councils,  among  which  were  the  second  and 
third  Lateran  Councils  (1 13'J  and  II 79).  The  final  triumph 
of  legal  over  feudal  government  did  away  alike  with  this 
institution  and  with  the  necessity  for  it. 

Truckee,  p.-v.,  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  on  Truckee  River 
and  on  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  120  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Sacra- 
mento, in  the  midst  of  a  timbered  region,  has  manufactures 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  P.  about  500. 

True  (CHARLES  KITTREDGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portland, 
Me.,  Aug.  14,  1809;  studied  at  the  Boston  High  School 
and  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1832;  became  pastor  of  Methodist  churches  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  ; 
was  principal  of  the  Amenia  Seminary,  and  in  Isl'.i-fiO 
professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  religious  periodicals,  and  has  published  Xhntnnnt, 
or  the  Settlement  at  Boston  (1845),  and  Elements  nf  Logic 
(2d  ed.  1861). 

True  Cross,  or  Holy  Rood,  The.  After  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  emperor  Constantino  the  Great 
determined  to  build  a  church  on  Golgotha,  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  cross  of  Christ  had  stood.  The  task  presented 
peculiar  difficulties,  however.  Two  centuries  before,  the 
place  had  been  utterly  disturbed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
Tho  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  filled  up,  a  temple  erected  to 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  and  pagan  altars  and  statues  scattered 
all  over  the  place.  But  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  happened  to  stay  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time 
(326),  and  by  her  order  the  whole  place  was  cleared  mid 
extensive  excavations  were  undertaken.  The  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre was  discovered ;  the  three  crosses  were  also  found, 
the  nails,  and  the  tablet  of  inscription.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, had  been  loosened  from  the  cross,  and  the  question 
now  arose,  Which  of  the  three  crosses  was  the  true  one? 
Bishop  Macarius  succeeded  in  solving  the  question.  Upon 
his  advice  the  three  crosses  were  carried  to  the  bed  of  a 
noble  lady  of  Jerusalem  who  lay  sick  unto  death.  Two 
of  the  crosses  she  touched  without  any  effect,  but  the  mo- 
ment she  touched  the  third  she  recovered  and  rose  from 
her  bed.  Parts  of  this  cross  and  the  nails  Helena  sent  to 
her  son;  the  rest  was  framed  in  silver  and  placed  in  the 
new  church  as  its  most  precious  relic.  Pilgrims  gathered 
by  thousands  to  Jerusalem  to  see  the  Holy  Rood,  and  splin- 
ters of  it  encased  in  gold  or  silver,  and  borne  as  amulets, 
soon  became  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Cyrillus 
says  that  at  his  time  the  whole  world  was  filled  with  the-e 
splinters,  and  yet,  by  a  miracle,  the  cross  itself  remained 
entire,  as  stated  by  Paulinus  of  Nola.  In  commemoration 
of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  an  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  even  in  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Subsequently,  this  festival  was  introduced  also  into  the 
Western  countries  as  the  Festum  Invention!*  Xnnrtir  f'rni-i*, 
and  by  the  synod  of  Cologne  (1281)  the  3d  of  May  was 
appointed  the  day  of  its  celebration. 

True  Friends.     See  SINCERE  BRETHREN. 

True  Inspiration,  Community  of.  See  INSPIRED, 
THE. 

Truffle  [0.  Fr.  trt(fte~],  a  common  name  for  fungi  of  the 
genus  Tuber  and  other  closely-allied  genera  ( Terfetia, 
Chteromycci,  Hydnotrya,  etc.).  They  are  nearly  all  sub- 
terraneous in  growth,  and  are  from  an  inch  to  six  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  Ecveral  species  :  one  of  the  best 
known  is  Tuber  cibarium  of  Europe.  The  truffle  is  one 
of  the  choicest  of  the  edible  fungi.  Dogs — or  in  parts  of 
Europe  swine — are  employed  to  scent  the  truffle,  which  is 
dug  up  by  a  hoe  or  fork.  Truffles  have  a  rich  aromatic 
taste,  and  are  highly  prized  in  the  composition  of  many 
sauces  and  dishes.  The  culture  of  truffles  has  been  at- 
tempted with  some  success.  Truffles  are  found  to  some 
extent  in  the  U.  S. 

Truji'llo,  or  Truxillo,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Carceres,  is  picturesquely  situated,  but  old  and  decaying. 
Rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  is  its  principal  industry. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pizarro,  and  he  lies  buried  here. 
P.  7858. 

Trujillo,  or  Truxillo,  town  of  Peru,  lies  in  lat.  8°  7' 
S.,  li  miles  from  the  Pacific.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro, 
and  is  well  built.  Its  trade,  though  not  great,  is  increas- 
ing. P.  about  8000. 

Trul'lan  Syn'ods,  the  name  of  two  ecclesiastical 
councils,  the  first  convened  in  680  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantinufl  Pogonatus  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
MONOTHELITES  (which  sec)  with  the  orthodox  Church  ;  the 
second  in  692  by  the  emperor  Justinianus  II.  in  order  to 
confirm  and  enforce  the  statutes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cecu- 
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menical  councils,  whence  it  is  also  called  QIINISKXTUM 
(which  sec).  The  epithet  Trnllan  is  ilcrived,  like  that  of 
Latcran.  from  the  place  ill  whicli  the  assembly  sat — namely, 
»  great  hull  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Byzantium,  sur- 
mounted by  an  oval  dome,  rpoCAAa. 

Trails,  tp.,  Sanfonl  co.,  Ala.     P.  712. 
Tru'mansbiirR,  p.-v.,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Geneva 
and  Athens  11.  K..  2  miles  W.  of  Cayuga  Lake,  contains  1 
.hurches,    1    academy,   1   bank,   1   newspaper,  a   mowing 
machine  manufactory,  1  foundry,  and  K  hotels.      1'.  1210. 

OSCAR  M.  WILSON,  En.  "  SENTINEL." 
Trum'bull,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio,  bordering  on  Penn- 
sylvania, watered  by  Grand  and  Mahoning  rivers,  and 
intersected  by  Atlantic  and  (.runt  Western  R.  11.  and  its 
lii-iii- lie-.  and  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal:  surface 
undulating,  soil  "fertile  and  well  adapted  for  grazing.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  found.  There  are  manufactories  of  iron, 
machinery,  carriages,  cooperage,  furniture,  flax,  bagging, 
and  linseed  oil ;  saw-mills,  planing-mills,  grist-mills,  tan- 
neries, currying  establishments,  and  breweries.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  iimnerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
potatoes.  flax,  dairy  products,  wool,  leather,  and  lumber. 
Cap.  Warren.  Area,  625  sq.  m.  P.  38,659. 
Trumbull,  ji.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  eo.,  Conn.  P.  1335. 
Trumbull,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.  P.  1084. 
Trumbull  (BENJAMIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hebron,  Conn., 
Dec.  19,  17.15;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1759;  was  pas- 
te,r  <if  North  Haven  church  from  1760  to  his  death;  served 
as  a  volunteer  soldier,  and  also  as  a  chaplain,  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution;  wrote  A  Plea  in  Vindication  of- the 
Connecticut  Title  to  the  Contented  (  Western)  Lands  (1776), 
which  influenced  the  decision  of  Congress  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Susquehanna  purchase;  A  Complete  History  of 
Connecticut  1630-1764  (2  vols.,  1797-1818),  and  began  a 
General  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  (vol.  i., 
1492-1765,  Boston,  1810),  left  incomplete  by  his  death  at 
North  Haven  Feb.  2,  1820.  He  also  published  Twelve 
l>;*.-ourics  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(1790)  and  several  single  sermons  and  occasional  pamph- 
lets. The  MS.  collections  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  History  of  Connecticut  are  in  the  library  of  Yale 
College. 

Trnmbull  (.!\MES  HAMMOXD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1821;  educated  at  Yale  College  in  the 
class  of  1842  ;  aided  Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley  in  compiling  cat- 
alogues of  the  mammalia,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  of 
Connecticut  1842-43;  was  assistant  secretary  of  state  of 
Connecticut  1847-52  and  1858-61 ;  secretary  1861-65;  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society 
1849-63 ;  has  been  its  president,  and  also  librarian  of  the 
Watkinson  Free  Library  since  1863;  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  American  Philological  Association  1869,  and  its 
president  1874-75,  and  was  appointed  in  1873  lecturer  in 
Yale  College  on  the  Indian  languages  of  North  America, 
a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  time  since  1858. 
Editor  of  The  Colonial  Records  (if  Connecticut  16S6-89  (3 
vols.,  1850-59),  Roger  Williams's  Key  into  the  Language 
of  America  (Narragansett  Club,  vol.  i.,  1866),  Lechford's 
Plain  Dcaliit'i  (1867),  Picrson's  Some  Helps  for  the  Indians 
(1873),  and  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Colfectiont  of  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society ;  author  of  The  Origin  of  Mc- 
Fingal  (1868),  The  Composition  of  Indian  Geographical 
Names  (1870),  The  Beit  Method  of  Studying  the  Indian 
Lauyuaget  (1871),  Some  Mistaken  Notion*  of  Algonkin 
Grammar  (1871),  Historical  Notes  on  the  Constitutions  of 
Connecticut  (1872),  Notes  on  Forty  Algonkin  Versions  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  (1873),  On  the  Alyonkin  Verb  (1876) ;  of 
a  narrative  of  The  Defence  of  Stonington  againit  a  Brit- 
ish Squadron  in  1814  (1864),  and  of  many  other  contribu- 
tions, historical  or  philological,  to  literary  periodicals  and 
the  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Ho  has  prepared  a 
glossary  to  a  large  portion  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  beinp 
probably  the  only  American  scholar  now  able  to  read  that 
work.— His  brother,  HENRY  CLAY,  b.  at  Stonington  in  1830 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  army  during  the  civil  war.  an* 
has  since  been  missionary  secretary  for  New  Englanc 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  Author  of  The 
Knightly  Soldier,  a  Biography  of  Major  Henri/  Wan 
Camp,  'lOth  Connecticut  Volunteers  (Boston,  1865),  and 
other  biographical  and  religious  publications. 

Trumbull  (Jons),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westbury  (now  Water 
town).  Conn.,  Apr.   24,  1750;  was  admitted  to  Yale  Col 
lege  on  account  of  extraordinary  precocity  at  the  age  of 
seven  years,  but  did  not  pursue  the  course  until  some  years 
later,  graduating  1 767  ;  wrote  with  Timothy  Dwight  a  series 
of  essays  in  the  style  of  the  Spectator' (1169);   was  tutor 
there  1771-73,  during  which  time  he  published  The  Prog- 
ress of  Dalit***  (3  parts.  1772-73).  a  satire  on  the  methods 
of  education  ;  studied  law  :  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
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ut  bar  Nov.,  177.'!;  continued  his  studies  in  the  office  of 
'ohn  Adams  at  Boston  1773-7-1  ;  wrote  for  the  political 
leriodieals;  settled  as  a  lawyer  nt  New  lluven  Nov.,  1771; 
mblished  anonymously  his  pnctirnl  /'.'f'^if  »n  tin-  Tiin>» 
1  77  I  >,  and  in  the  t'nl In \vini;  yc:ir  published  in  Philadelphia 
he  first  canto  of  hi*  M<  /V;i././/,  a  Revolutionary  satire,  in 
iludibraslic  MI-C  completed  in  4  cantos  in  17M!i.  of 
vhich  more  than  30  unauthorized  editions  were  sold.  He 
ettled  at  Hartford  June,  1781  ;  was  associated  with  Hurn- 

ihreys,  Barlow,   and   Hopkins  in   the  product! t    '/'/,. 

Anarchiad ;  was  State  attorney  for  Hartford  1789-95, 
member  of  the  legislature  1792  and  1  ~n".  ji"iire  of  the  su- 
>erior  court  1801-19,  and  also  judge  of  the  court  of  errors 
[808-19;  was  several  years  treasurer  of  Yale  College,  and 
n  182j  rcm«\cd  to  Octroi!.  -Mich.,  where  he  spent  his  hint 
years  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Oov.  Woodhridge.  D. 
at  Detroit  May  10,  1831.  Editions  of  his  McFingal  ap- 
icared  in  185A,  1860,  and  1864,  the  latter  with  notes  by 
lcnson  J.  Lossing.  His  J'olitical  Works  appeared  at  Hart- 
ford (2  vols.,  1820). 

Trumbull  (JOHN),  son  of  Jonathan,  colonial  governor 
of  Connecticut,  b.  in  Lebanon.  Conn.,  June  6, 1 756 ;  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  1773 ;  chose  art  as  his  profes- 
sion ;  joined  the  army  in  1775  as  adjutant ;  turned  his  skill 
as  draftsman  to  account  in  drawing  plans  of  the  enemy's 
works ;  was  promoted  to  aide-de-camp  of  Washington  j  ac- 
companied the  army  to  New  York,  and  went  as  adjutant- 
general  with  dates,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Northern  army ;  left  the  service,  discontented,  in  1777, 
and  returned  to  his  painting;  in  1780  went  to  Paris,  thence 
to  London,  and  studied  with  West ;  was  suspected  as  a  spy 
during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  execution  of  Andr6, 
and  imprisoned  eight  months;  released  through  West's  in- 
tercession, he  returned  to  America  in  1782,  and  remained 
till  peace  was  concluded,  then  went  back  to  England  to  re- 
sume his  studies.  His  first  great  historical  work,  The 
Battle  of  Hunker  Hill,  familiar  through  engravings,  was 
exhibited  in  1786,  and  was  followed  by  The  Dmlh  of  Mont- 
gomery before  Quebec  and  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar,  both 
well  known.  In  1789  ho  returned  to  America  with  the 
purpose  to  commemorate  on  canvas  the  chief  persons  and 
events  of  the  Revolution;  among  the  likenesses  taken  were 
several  of  Washington.  His  preliminary  design  being 
completed,  he  returned  to  England  as  secretary  to  John 
Jay,  and  passed  nearly  ten  years,  from  1794  to  1804,  in 
diplomatic  service.  Four  years  afterward  he  went  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time  to  England,  and  remained  till 
1815,  painting  indifferently  and  unsuccessfully.  The  next 
seven  years  were  devoted  to  painting  four  grand  pictures 
for  the  rotunda  of  the  capital  at  Washington — the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Surrender  of  llnrnoi/nc.  the  Sur- 
render of  Cornmallis,  and  the  Resignation  nf  Washington 
at  Annapolis — pictures  that  did  him  less  honor  than  his 
earlier  works.  The  succeeding  years  were  spent  in  revising 
and  reducing  to  uniform  size  his  different  subjects.  But 
his  fame  was  declining,  his  expectations  were  disappointed, 
and  finally  ho  disposed  of  his  whole  collection  to  Yale 
College  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  $1000  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  There  were  fifty-seven  pictures  in  all,  making  an  in- 
teresting collection.  Trumbull  passed  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  life  mainly  in  New  York  ;  was  president  of  the 
American  Academy,  succeeding  De  Witt  Clinton  and  pre- 
ceding S.  F.  B.  Morse,  till  1825— a  working  president,  who 
gave  instruction  in  the  art  of  painting  to  a  grcnt  number 
of  pupils.  D.  in  New  York  Nov.  10,  1843,  and  buried  in 
New  Haven.  Ho  was  an  active,  hearty,  independent  man, 
as  his  pictures  indicate.  Their  chief  artistic  merit  i«  their 
vigor  of  action  ;  their  principal  value  is  their  fidelity  in 
portraiture.  His  gallery  may  almost  be  callc. 


portrait-gallery. 
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TKUMISULL— TRUST. 


Trumbu  11  (Jox  ATII  AN),  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan,  b.  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1740;  graduated  at  Harvard  175!)  : 
was  for  several  years  before  the  Revolution  a  member  of 
the  le"islature  and  Speaker  of  the  house;  was  paymaster 
in  the  army  1775-78;  became  in  1780  secretary  and  first 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  as  such  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  until  the  close  of  the  war;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1789-95  ;  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 1791-95;  U.  S.  Senator  1795-96;  lieutenant-governor 
of  Connecticut  1796-98,  and  governor  from  171)8  until  his 
death  at  Lebanon  Aug.  7,  1809. 

Trumbull  (JOSEPH),  son  of  Gov.  Jonathan,  b.  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Mar.  11,  1737;  graduated  at  Harvard  1756; 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1774-75;  was 
commissary-general  of  the  Revolutionary  army  from  July 
19,  1775,  to  Aug.  2,  1777,  and  a  commissioner  for  the 
board  of  war  from  Nov.  27,  1777,  to  Apr.  18, 17X8,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  D.  July  23,  1778.  His 
services  were  highly  eulogized  in  a  report  made  to  Con- 
gress 1779,  and  a  commission  on  the  sums  disbursed  by 
him  was  voted  to  his  heirs. 

Trumbull  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Gov.  Jona- 
than, b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1782  ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1801  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Windham 
co.  1803  ;  practised  for  some  time  in  Ohio  ;  afterward  set- 
tled at  Hartford,  where  for  eleven  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Hartford  Bank  (1828-39) ;  was  several  times  chosen 
to  the  legislature;  sat  in  Congress  1834-35  and  1839-43; 
was  president  of  a  railroad  company  and  an  active  pro- 
moter of  internal  improvements,  and  was  governor  of  Con- 
necticut 1849-50. 

Trumbnll  (LYMAX),  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Oct.  12, 
1813;  educated  at  Colchester  Academy  :  taught  an  academy 
at  Greenville,  Ga.,  1833-36  ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1837;  settled  at  Belleville,  III.;  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  1840  ;  was  secretary  of  state  1841-42,  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  1848-53,  member  of  Congress  1853-55, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1855-73 ;  was  prominent  as  a  Republican 
during  the  war,  and  became  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee 1861  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "  Loyalists' 
convention"  1866,  and  voted  against  the  impeachment  of 
Pros.  Johnson  in  1867.  Since  1863  ho  has  resided  at 
Chicago. 

Trum'pet  [Ger.  and  Span,  trumpet],  in  acoustics,  any 
instrument  used  for  the  conveyance  to  the  car  of  articulate 
sound  from  a  distance.  In  music,  a  well-known  wind  in- 
strument, usually  consisting  of  a  brass  tube  some  eight 
feet  in  length,  expanding  at  the  end  into  a  bell-like  shape. 
By  means  of  slides  and  keys  the  inflexions  of  the  trumpet 
have  been  of  late  years  largely  increased. 

Trumpeters,  in  ornithology.     See  AGAMI. 

Trum'pet-Fish,  a  name  applied  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Atlantic  coast  to  the  Fistularia  tabacariu  (family  Fis- 
tula.riida>),  and  on  European  coasts  to  Ccntrise.us  scolnpajc 
(family  Centriscidse),  closely  allied  families  of  the  order 
Hemibranchi.  The  first  mentioned  is  without  scales,  and 
has  a  greatly-elongated  snout,  with  the  mouth  at  the  end 
of  a  bony  tube.  The  forked  tail  has  one  or  two  long  cen- 
tral filaments.  The  European  trumpet-fish  has  a  large  and 
very  sharp  dorsal  spine,  and  a  snout  very  much  like  that 
of  the  foregoing.  (See  BELLOWS-FISH.) 

Trumpet-Flower,  a  popular  name  for  various  species 
of  BignoHia  and  Tceoma,  mostly  shrubs  and  woody  vines, 
though  in  tropical  regions  some  of  the  species  are  largo 
trees.  They  belong  to  the  order  Bignoniacea).  The  native 
species  of  the  U.  S.  a.re  Bignonia  capreolata,  Tccoma  radi- 
cftns,  and  T.  stans.  The  first  and  second  are  fine  climbers. 
T.  cnpeiuu  from  South  Africa,  T.  r/rnndiflora  from  Japan, 
and  other  fine  species  are  often  cultivated. 

Trunc'ated  Cone  or  Pyramid,  the  portion  of  a 
cone  or  pyramid  included  between  the  base  and  a  secant 

Elane  oblique  to  the  base.     It  differs  from  a  frustum  in  the 
let  that  the  secant  plane  which  determines  a  frustum  is 
parallel  to  the  base. 

Trunk'-Fish,  a  name  applied  to  various  fishes  of  the 
order  Plectognathi  and  the  sub-order  Ostracodermi,  form- 
ing the  family  Ostraciontidaa.  They  are  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  being  encased  in  an  angular  case-like  development 
of  the  integuments,  recalling  to  mind  the  idea  of  a  trunk. 
(For  further  information  see  OSTRACIONTID^E.) 

Tru'ro,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Allen  and  Kenwyn,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich 
mining  district,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  tin  and  iron 
ore.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  hills,  has  a 
fine  church  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  a  mining  college, 
and  a  library.  Pop.  10,999. 

Trnro,  a  handsome  town,  cap.  of  Colchester  co.,  N.  S., 
near  Cobequid  Bay,  at  the  junction  of  International  and 


Nova  Scotia  railways,  61  miles  N.  of  Halifax.  It  contains 
a  provincial  normal  school,  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Shipbuild- 
ing, fishing,  agriculture,  and  mining  arc  also  carried  on 
near  Truro,  which  is  a  place  of  much  wealth.  1*.  of  sub- 
district,  3998. 

Truro,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.     P.  899. 

Truro,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Cape 
Cod  Bay.  P.  1209. 

Truro,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.     P.  1866. 

Truro  (THOMAS  Willie),  BAKON,  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land, July  7, 1782  ;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School :  studied 
law  under  his  father,  a  solicitor;  was  admitted  an  attorney 
1805;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1SI7; 
soon  became  a  leader  upon  his  circuit;  was  a  junior  coun- 
sel in  defence  of  Queen  Caroline  1820 ;  became  sergeant- 
at-law  1S24,  king's  sergeant  1827;  entered  Parliament  as  a 
Whig  1831;  became  solicitor-general,  and  was  knighted 
Feb.  9,  1840;  was  attorney-general  June  to  Aug.,  Is  I!  ; 
bore  a  very  distinguished  part  in  a  famous  debate  on  par- 
liamentary privilege;  became  chief-justice  of  the  common 
pleas  July  7,  1S46  ;  was  created  lord  chancellor  and  Baron 
Truro  by  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  July  15, 
1850,  and  resigned  in  Feb.,  1852.  D.  at  Southgate,  Mid- 
dlesex, Nov.  11,  1855. 

Truss.  This  word  is  said  to  be  from  the  Latin  torr/iierr, 
to  "  twist,"  whence  anything  twisted  or  made  into  a  bundle, 
as  a  "truss  of  hay."  The  technical  meanings  diverge  far 
from  thatof  the  root :  in  surgery,  a  bandage  used  for  hernia 
(see  HERNIA);  in  botany,  a  tuft  of  flowers  ;  in  enirineorin<r. 
the  frame  of  timbers  forming  the  skeleton  of  a  roof  (see 
ROOF),  and  by  extension  a  framework  to  which  rigidity  i< 
given  by  staying  and  bracing  (as  distinguished  from  the 
arch  or  suspension  principle),  and  used  for  spanning  or 
bridging  an  interval.  (In  this  connection  sec  FLI:M  iti:  OF 
BEAMS  and  BiunGE.)  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Trust  [Swcd.  frosf],  in  law,  denotes  a  peculiar  species 
of  ownership,  whereby  the  legal  estate,  cither  in  things  real 
or  personal,  is  held  by  one  person,  called  the  '•trustee," 
and  an  equitable  estate  or  interest  of  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  same  things  is  held  by  another  person,  called  the 
cental  quc  trust  or  beneficiary,  upon  a  confidence  reposed  in 
the  trustee  that  he  will  do  or  permit  concerning  the  prop- 
erty whatever  is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  benc!iciur\  -'s 
interest.  Two  parties  arc  necessary,  and  two  interests — 
the  one  legal,  vested  in  the  trustee;  the  other  equitable, 
held  by  the  ecsttti  <]u<'  tnt^t :  but  the  latter  may  greatly  vary 
in  the  rights  which  it  confers  and  the  duties  which  it  im- 
poses. The  term  "trust"  properly  applies  to  and  describes 
this  entire  dual  ownership,  and  not  the  separate  estate  of 
either  party.  Trusts  were  first  contrived  or  distinctively 
named  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  the  place  of  the  uses  which 
Parliament  had  attempted  to  abolish  by  the  statute  of  27 
Hen.  VIII.  They  were  originally  confined  to  lands,  but  have 
since  been  applied  to  personal  property.  The  general  doc- 
trine of  trusts  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  extended  with 
the  growth  of  equity  jurisprudence,  and  has,  iu  fact,  become 
the  chief  instrument  by  which  its  principles  arc  made  effec- 
tive and  the  observance  of  good  faith  is  enforced  in  the  va- 
rious relations  and  transactions  of  mankind.  Trusts  arc 
separated  into  the  following  generic  classes:  Active  tnttti 
are  those  in  which,  from  their  very  nature  and  from  the 
terms  of  their  creation,  the  trustee  is  charged  with  some 
active  and  positive  duties  toward  the  beneficiary  in  rela- 
tion to  the  property,  such  as  its  possession,  control,  and 
management,  the  receipt  and  disposition  of  its  rents  ami 
profits,  and  the  like.  Although  the  extent  of  the  trustee's 
powers  and  duties  may  greatly  vary,  his  legal  possession 
of  the  subject-matter  must  necessarily  accompany  his  title. 
Passive,  trust*,  sometimes  termed  pnre  or  simple,  arc  those 
in  which  the  trustee  has  no  active  management  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, but  merely  holds  the  bare  legal  title,  while  the 
possession,  control,  rents,  and  profits  are  left  to  the  bene- 
ficiary. They  are  identical  with  the  ordinary  "  uses  "  prior 
to  the  "  statute  of  uses."  Express  trusts  arise  from  the  di- 
rect and  intentional  act  of  the  parties,  evidenced  by  some 
declaration  which  is  generally  contained  in  a  written  in- 
strument. The  most  common  examples  of  this  class  are 
those  created  by  marriage  settlements,  by  assignments  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  by  deeds  of  conveyance,  and  by 
wills.  The  statute  of  frauds  enacts  that  no  trust  over  or 
concerning  lands  shall  bo  created,  assigned,  or  declared 
except  by  a  deed  or  conveyance  in  writing,  but  that  this 
provision  shall  not  affect  trusts  created  by  will  and  those 
implied  by  law.  Implied  trusts  do  not  arise  from  any  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  parties,  but  are  implied  from  their 
acts  or  omissions.  There  are  two  subdivisions  of  this  class. 
termed  "resulting"  .and  "constructive."  Resulting  trusts 
arc  created  by  equity  in  accordance  with  an  assumed  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  shown  by  certain  acts,  while  construe- 
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live  trusts  arc  enforced  by  equity  without,  and  even  con-  | 

trary  to,  the  intention  of  the  persons  regarded  us  trustee- 
by  reaso'n  of  iicts  on  their  part  which  arc  violations  of  good 
filth  Of  fniudulont.  In  OMW  of  implied  trust  the  belie 
ficiary  id  the  equitable  owner  of  the  land  or  other  subject - 
mattcr.  and  is  entitled  to  ft  conveyance  or  transfer  themif, 

while  equity  enforeei  the  trust  by  compelling  the  hohi.-r  of 
the  legal  title,  or  trustee,  to  execute  such  oonYeyftBOt.  II 
in  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the  dillcrcnl  varieties  of 
Implied  trusts.  The  doctrine  concerning  them  is  most  <-om 
prebensive  and  salutary.  It  is  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment of  equity  in  restraining  fraud  and  protecting  the  right* 
of  ownership,  and  has  been  freely  extended  to  chattels, 
tilings  in  action,  and  even  money.  The  Hcvised  Statutes 
df  New  Vi.rk  have  made  great  changes  in  the  law  of  trusts 
which  had  been  built  up  by  the  court  of  chancery.  Im- 
plied trusts  are,  with  one  particular  exception,  left  unal- 
tered. All  express  passive  trusts  of  land,  and  all  express  I 
active  trusts  of  land,  except  certain  classes,  are  abolished, 
express  trusts  which  are  permitted  are  the  following: 
(1)  to  sell  lands  for  the  benefit  of  creditors;  (2)  to  sell, 
mortgage,  or  lease  land  for  the  benefit  of  legatees  or  to  sat- 
isfy any  charge  thereon  ;  (3)  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits 
,>f  land,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of  any  person  during 
his  lite  or  for  a  shorter  period;  (4)  to  accumulate  rents  and 
profits  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  minor?  during  the  continu- 
ance of  their  minority.  The  leading  object  of  this  statutory 
system  is  to  prevent  all  dispositions  of  property  by  way  of 
trust  which  shall  create  a  perpetuity  ;  that  is,  which  shall 
suspend  the  power  of  alienating  the  subject-matter  for  a 
louder  time  than  the  life  of  the  beneficiary.  Trusts  of  per- 
sonal property  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  provisions, 
which  restrict  the  creation  of  express  trusts  in  land  to  cer- 
tain  specified  objects,  but  they  are  subject  to  all  the  statu- 
tory rules  for  the  prevention  of  perpetuities.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  followed  in  several  other  States.  (Sec  Titus- 
TKH  and  USB.)  Jonx  NORTON  POMBBOT. 

Trust,  Charitable.     In  the  ordinary  private  trusts 
(see  TIUIST)  there  must  bo  both  a  known  trustee  and  a  cer- 
tain, determinate  beneficiary,  although  if  the  trustee  should 
die.  resign,  or  refuse  to  accept,  the  court  can  supply  the 
p!a  e  by  appointment.     But  property  may  be  given  in  trust 
for  specified  objects  where  the  beneficiaries  are  completely 
indeterminate— as,  for  example,  a  gift  to  aid  in  spreading 
the  gospel  or  to  relieve  the  poor — or  where  the  beneficiaries  ; 
constitute  a  known  class,  but  the  individuals  are  uncertain, 
as  a  gift  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  a  particular  town  or  to 
support  the  scholars  in  a  designated  school.     Dispositions 
of  this  form  and  nature,  whether  made  by  deed  or  by  will, 
arc  termed  "  charitable  trusts."     They  first  appeared  in  the 
Unman  empire  after  it  became  Christian,  and  wore  both 
l,','.ili/.ed  and  fostered  by  several  constitutions  of  Christian 
emperors.     The  researches  of  modern  jurists  have  ascer- 
taine'l  and  established  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
English  court  of  chancery  at  an  early  day,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  intrinsic  authority,  assumed  jurisdiction  over,  upheld, 
and  enforced  this  species  of  trusts.     In  the  43d  Elizabeth  a 
statute  was  passed  which  regulated  the  whole  subject  of 
charitable  gifts.     It  created  a  new  and  special  jurisdiction 
of  the  chancellor,  and  contained  an  enumeration  of  lawful 
charitable  objects.     In  proceedings  under  this  legislation 
the  chancellor  did  not  act  in  his  ordinary  judicial  capacity, 
but  as  the  direct  and  personal  representative  of  the  Crown. 
In  determining  what  trusts  should  bo  upheld  as  charitable, 
the  dootrine  was  firmly  settled  that  all  objects  embraced 
within  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  statutory  enu- 
meration are  lawful.     As  the  result  of  this  principle,  all 
trusts  created  for  any  one  of  the  following  general  purposes 
are  charitable:  (1)  The  support,  maintenance,  or  spread  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  (2)  the  relief,  aid,  or  support  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  or  those  in  any  manner  disabled;  (3)  the 
foundation,  erection,  or  support  of  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, societies,  or  other  means  of  general  beneficence,  cither 
for  all  needy  persons  or  for  particular  classes,  such  as  asy- 
lums, hospitals,  dispensaries,  reformatories,  and  the  like ; 
(I)  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  education,  learning, 
literature,  science,  or  art  by  the  establishment,  erection, 
support,  or  aid  of  universities,  colleges,  schools,  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  museums,  scientific  lectures,  societies,  art 
schools  or  galleries,  etc. :  (5)  any  and  all  objects  of  interest 
or  advantage  to  the  public,  as  highways,  parks,  public  gar- 
dens, water  or  gas  supplies,  and  the  like.     Those  general 
classes  contain  avast  number  of  particular  instances  which 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  even  to  name.      In  adminis- 
tering charitable  trusts  the  English  court  of  chancery  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  liberality  in  currying  out  the  designs  of 
the  donors  and  in  sustaining  the  gifts.     It  even  invented 
and  applied  a  special  doctrine,  known  as  the  principle  of 
cy  prc«  (•'  as  near  to  "),  in  pursuance  of  which,  when  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  donor  in  the 
exact  manner  which  he  had  indicated,  the  court  would  con- 


trive and  establish  another  scheme  or  mode,  preserving  the 
same  general  intent.  ;nul  ili!Ie:m^  as  little  as  po«siU,    i 
detail-  from  tin-original  plan.     Ity  the  statute  '.'  tie...  1  1.  eh. 
oO.  it  n;i-  eii:i.-tc'l  that  no  land-  ni-  money  to  he  lai'l  out  on 
them  shall  be  given  for  any  charitable  use  unless  by  dec  I 

execute. I  t  \\che  month,-  before  the  donor's  death.       'file  inn 
ver-ities  of  Oxford   and  Cambridge   and  the  puhlie  Kchool- 
at  Eton.  Winchester,  and  Westminster  ate  exrepte'l   troni 
the  operation  of  this  statute.      Iteeent  legislation  in  Mug 
land,  and  especially  a  statute  passed  in  lv"i.';,h:is  completely 
readjusted  the  means  and  methods  of  regulating  charitable 
trusts  through  judicial  action.     The  statute  ol   III  Kli/nhcth 
has  not  been   re-enacted  in  the  I'.  S.     In  several  of  the 
St.it>'-,  however,  the  courts  have  adopted  the  general  doc- 
trines which  had  been  formulated  by  the  English 
so  that  the  charitable  trusts  an  above  described  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  recognized  in  their  local  jurisprudence  and 
upheld  by  their  judiciary.     The  principle  of  cy  prr i,  how- 
ever, is  entirely   repudiated.     In  other  States  the  whole 
system  has  been  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  our  in-fitu- 
tions,  and  especially  because  it  tends  to  create  perpetuities, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  our  laws.     In  Xrw  York, 
for  example,  it  has  been  finally  fettled,  after  some  v:v 
tion,  that  charitable  trusts  were  abrogated  by  the  1:> 
Statutes,  and  that  the  only  mode  of  establishing  a  chatily 
in  a  legal  and  permanent  manner  is  through  the  i 
mentality  of  a  corporation,  which  shall  receive  and  admin- 
ister the  trust.  Jons  NOKTOX  I'OMKHOV. 

Tru§tee',  in  the  strict  and  technical  inclining  orig- 
inally given  to  the  word,  is  one  who  holds  the  legal  estate 
or  property  in  lands  or  things  personal  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  another  who  has  an  equitable  interest  in  the 
same  subject-matter.  In  a  more  comprehensive  sense  the 
term  is  applied  to  any  person  who  is  clothed  with  nn  in- 
terest in,  power  or  authority  over,  property  which,  in  good 
faith  and  according  to  equitable  principles,  must  be  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  of  another  or  others.  In  this  broad 
view,  administrators,  executors,  guardians,  assignees  of 
bankrupts  and  insolvents,  the  directors  or  other  supreme 
managers  of  corporations — in  short,  all  persons  who  stand 
in  a  fiduciary  relation  toward  others  in  respect  to  the  pos- 
session, use,  management,  or  disposition  of  property — are 
trustees,  and  are  so  regarded  by  courts  of  equity.  A  trus- 
tee may  be  created  by  express  words,  or  may  become  such 
by  reason  of  his  own  acts  or  omissions.  Equity  in  numer- 
ous instances  imposes  the  character  of  trustee  upon  a  per- 
son contrary  to  his  intention,  and  compels  him  to  hold 
property  of  which  he  has  acquired  the  title  for  the  benefit 
of  another  who  is  the  equitable  owner,  and  to  convert  the 
lattcr's  equitable  interest  into  a  legal  estate  by  a  convey- 
ance. The  office  and  function  of  trustees  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  fiduciary ;  they  must  act  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  with  the  discretion  and  care  at  least  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness-men under  the  same  circumstances.  The  power  of 
courts  of  equity  to  enforce  these  duties  is  complete.  They 
may  remove  a  trustee  and  appoint  another;  may  restrain 
him  by  injunction ;  may  call  him  to  account  and  hold 
him  personally  responsible  for  the  results  of  his  frauds  or 
neglects,  for  improper  investments,  for  profits  made  or 
which  ought  to  have  been  made,  and  for  interest;  may 
avoid  conveyances  made  to  himself,  and  those  made  to 
third  parties  in  breach  of  the  trust ;  may  follow  the  prop- 
erty into  the  hands  of  such  third  persons  as  implied  trus- 
tees, unless  they  are  purchasers  in  good  faith  for  a  valunbl 
consideration  ;  may,  in  fact,  do  anything  which  will .  RIV 
equitable  protection  to  the  rights  of  the  beneficiary.  » 
there  arc  two  or  more  trustees  of  land,  their  estate  is  int. 
and  on  the  death  of  one  the  whole  interest  vests  in  the  s 
vivor  or  survivors.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  la 
class  of  quosi-trnstecs;  and  in  New  York,  upon  the  (I 
removal,  or  resignation  of  any  one  or  more  „  ,^,1^ 


passive,  this  power  is  merely 


Truxillo.     See  TKIMILLO. 

Trux'to-,  p.-v.  and  ,P     Cort,an.H  co    >    1     on  >.- 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.     1  •  » 
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after  a  severe  engagement ;  was  engaged  in  the  East  India 
trade  for  several  years  after  the  war ;  became  ca]>tain  of 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  (June,  1794),  with  which  he 
captured  the  French  frigate  L'Insurgcnte  Feb.  9,  17U'J; 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Vengeance  Feb.  1,  1800,  for 
which  Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal ;  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  West  Indies  squadron  of  ten  vessels  1801, 
find  appointed  1802  to  the  command  of  the  naval  expedi- 
tion against  Tripoli,  which  he  declined;  was  consequently 
dismissed  from  the  service  by  Pres.  Jefferson,  and  was  in 
1816-1'J  high  sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  d.  May  i>, 
1822.  Author  of  llnmarks,  Instruction*,  <ti/<t  I-'.. sample*  re- 
lating t'i  hiiliiuih  and  Longitude,  also  the  Variation  of  the 
Compass  (Philadelphia,  folio,  1794). 

Truxton  (WILLIAM  T.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  11,  1824,  in 
Pennsylvania;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  9, 
1841  ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  commander  in  1806, 
cuptain  in  1873;  commanded  the  steamer  Tacony  at  the 
taking  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  Oct.  31,  1864,  and  in  both  the 
Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  recommended  for  promotion  by 
Commander  Macomb  and  Rear-Admiral  Porter  for  "  cool- 
ness, intrepidity,  and  skilful  handling  of  his  vessel." 

FOXHAI.L  A.  PARKER. 

Trygon'idoc  [from  Ti-i/r/on — Gr.  Tpvyuv,  an  ancient 
proper  name — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  selachians 
of  the  order  Raise,  typified  by  the  stingrays.  The  disk 
constituted  by  the  union  of  the  pectoral  fins  with  the 
body  is  rhomboid  or  oval,  and  oblong  or  transversely  ex- 
panded ;  the  tail  is  thin  and  attenuated  toward  its  extremity, 
but  otherwise  variously  developed,  being  mostly  very  long, 
but  sometimes  very  short;  the  skin  is  generally  more  or 
less  armed  with  scattered  spines  or  tubercles ;  the  head  is 
produced  into  a  pointed  snout  or  at  least  angutatcd  in  front ; 
the  nasal  valves  are  confluent,  and  bound  to  the  upper  lip  by 
a  median  fricnum,  but  the  hinder  margin  free  and  fringed  ; 
the  mouth  is  moderate;  the  teeth  mostly  transversely 
elliptical,  and  ridged  or  cuspidate ;  on  the  back  of  the  tail 
are  generally  one  or  more  spines,  which,  in  the  typical 
forms,  are  compressed  from  before  backward,  and  armed  at 
their  lateral  edges  with  teeth  or  serrations  directed  down- 
ward, but  these  are  sometimes  wanting;  there  generally 
are  only  rudimentary  dorsal  and  caudal  fins,  or  none  at  all. 
The  species  are  quite  numerous,  and  disseminated  in  all 
seas  except  the  extreme  polar  ones.  They  apparently  in- 
dicate three  primary  groups — viz.  (1)  Ellipesurince,  repre- 
sented by  the  genus  Ellipesiirit*  (1  species) ;  (2)  Trygoninfe, 
with  the  genera  Trygon  (about  25  species),  Jfypalophut  (1 
species),  Tteniura  (6  species),  Urolophns  (4  species),  Try- 
(fonoptera  (2  species),  and  Uroyyinnits  (1  species);  and  (3) 
Pteroplateinse,  with  the  genera  Ptcroplatea  (4  species)  and 
sEtoplatea  (2  species).  Three  of  these  genera  have  mem- 
bers in  the  waters  of  the  U.  S. — viz.  Tryrjoti  centrum  and 
Pteroplntea  maclura  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Urolopfins 
Halleri  and  Pteroplatea  marmornta  on  the  western.  The 
Trygoninic  have  the  disk  longer  than  wide,  and  a  long  tail ; 
the  Pteroplateina?  have  the  disk  much  wider  than  long,  and 
a  short  tail.  The  species  are  to  be  feared  on  account  of 
their  spines.  (See  further  STINGRAY.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Try'on,  p.-v.,  Polk  co.,  N.  C.     P.  640. 

Tryon  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1725; 
received  a  good  education ;  became  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  British  army;  married  Miss  Wake,  a  relative  of  the 
earl  of  Hillsborough,  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies, 
through  whoso  influence  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  1764;  became  governor  by  the 
death  of  Gov.  Dobbs  July  20,  1765;  suppressed  the  revolt 
of  the  "  Regulators,"  treating  the  prisoners  with  cruelty  ; 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  province  a  magnificent  residence 
at  Newborno;  was  advanced  to  the  governorship  of  New 
York  July  3,  1771 ;  became  colonel  1772  and  major-general 
1777;  was  detested  by  the  patriots  for  his  many  acts  of 
rigor  and  severity,  and  especially  for  the  destruction  of 
Danbury,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  Conn.,  by  expeditions 
conducted  by  him  in  person ;  resigned  his  post  Mar.  21, 
1778,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant-general 1782.  I),  in  London  Feb.  27,  1788. 

Tsars'koe-Se'lo,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  contains  two  magnificent  palaces  which  are 
used  by  the  imperial  family  as  summer  residences.  The 
park  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  palaces  cover  an  area  18 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  palaces,  vast  and  gorgeous 
buildings,  contain  many  valuable  collections.  P.  10,233. 

Tschanchalova.    See  TAUKI. 

Tschu'di  (jEGiinus),  b.  in  Glarus,  Switzerland,  in 
1505;  studied  at  Bale,  Vienna,  and  Paris;  travelled  much 
in  his  native  country  and  Italy;  served  in  the  French 
army  1536-44;  held  various  important  offices  in  Baden 
and  Glarus  ;  went  in  1559  as  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  in  Augsburg;  was  banished  in  1562  on 


account  of  his  strong  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  recalled  in  1564.  I),  in  Glarus  Feb.  28,  157:;. 
On  his  travels  and  in  his  various  offices  he  made  very  com- 
prehensive investigations  with  respect  to  the  history  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  pre- 
paring his  rich  materials  for  publication,  but  only  Die 
nralt  loahrha/tly  llhetia  appeared  before  his  death.  His 
principal  work  is  Chronicon  Heloeticwn  1000-1470,  written 
in  German  and  published  by  I.  R.  Iselin  in  2  vols.  (Bale, 
1734-36). 

Tschudi,  von  (JoiiAN.v  JAKOB),  b.  in  Glarus,  Switzer- 
land, July  25,  1818;  studied  natural  science  at  Zurich. 
Leyden,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Wiirzburg:  explored  Peru 
1838-43,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  and  other  South  American  ytatrv 
1857—59;  was  appointed  Swiss  ambassador  to  Brazil  in 
1860.  and  to  Vienna  in  1866,  and  wrote  Jteitctlriufii  mm 
den  Jahren  1838-4%  (2  vols.,  1846;  translated  into  Kngli-h 
in  1847  by  T.  Ross),  Unterftuchunyeii  iiltvr  die  Funint 
I'cruana  (1844-47),  Die  Ketichuasprache  (2  vols.,  1S53], 
Heine  (lurch  flic  Andes  von  Sudamerika-  (1860),  7i''  /*'  ,< 
durch  SUdamerika  (5  vols.,  1866-69);  in  connection  \vitli 
Don  Mariano  Eduardo  de  Rivera  he  published  Anti</ni- 
dade.H  Pf.runuim  (1851;  translated  into  English  by  F.  L. 
Hawks,  New  York,  1854). 

Tse'tse,  the  Glosainia  tnorsitann  of  Westwood,  a  dip- 
terous insect  a  little  larger  than  the  common  fly.  It 
abounds  in  some  parts  of  South  Africa,  but  is  absent  from 
largo  districts.  Its  bite,  according  to  Livingstone,  is  certain 
death  to  the  ox,  horse,  and  dog,  though  apparently  harm- 
less to  man,  as  well  as  to  goats,  asses,  mules,  ami  the  vari- 
ous wild  beasts  of  the  regions  it  inhabits.  Recent  authnri- 
tics  assert  that  the  reports  of  its  injurious  nature  have 
been  exaggerated.  Its  venom  is  secreted  by  a  little  gland, 
smaller  than  a  mustard-seed. 

T-Square,  an  instrument  used  in  drawing  parallel 
straight  lines.  It  consists  of  two  arms,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  stock,  and  the  other  the  blade.  The  blade  is  at- 
tached to  the  stock  at  its  middle  point  by  a  hinge-joint  and 
clamp-screw.  The  stock  projects  below  the  blade,  forming 
a  shoulder,  which,  when  used,  is  pressed  firmly  against  the 
edge  of  the  drawing-board.  To  use  the  instrument,  we 
first  set  the  blade  so  as  to  make  the  desired  angle  with  the 
stock ;  wo  then  press  the  shoulder  of  the  stock  firmly 
against  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board  and  slide  it  along 
that  edge;  the  blade  will  move  so -as  to  remain  parallel  to 
its  first  position.  W.  G.  PECK. 

TIIUIIO,  tp.,  Elko  co.,  Ncv.     P.  117. 

Tu'aricks  (  Taioarek)t  a  race  of  Mohammedan  nomads 
inhabiting  a  great  part  of  the  Sahara  or  great  African 
desert,  from  Fczzan  W.  to  the  Atlantic.  They  arc  believed 
to  be  allied  by  race  to  the  Berbers.  Their  hair  is  straight, 
their  features  are  Caucasian  rather  than  African,  and  their 
physical  development  is  fine.  They  have  a  written  alpha- 
bet, but  no  literature.  The  alphabet  contains  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Roman  letters,  with  others.  The  Tuaricks  are 
divided  into  large  tribes,  and  greatly  oppress  the  Tibboos 
(Tebu),  their  neighbors.  Their  number  is  estimated  at 
200,000. 

Tubal',  tp.,  Union  co.,  Ark.     P.  351. 

Tu'ber.  [Lat.],  in  plants,  a  thickened  subterraneous 
portion  of  the  stem,  bearing  latent  buds  or  "eyes,"  ;md 
usually  composed  of  cellular  substance  richly  stored  with 
starch  or  some  other  equivalent  principle.  Hence,  many 
of  the  tubers,  like  that  of  the  common  potato,  are  of  great 
value  as  sources  of  human  food. 

Tu'bercle  [Lat.  tabereulum],  a  name  applied  to  certain 
diseased  and  degenerative  products  in  the  animal  l»o  1\ , 
and  chiefly  interesting  in  its  relation  to  pulmonary  phthi- 
sis or  consumption.  In  the  remote  periods  of  medicine 
persons  dying  of  consumption  were  known  to  have  in 
their  lungs  yellow  masses  of  cheesy  consistency.  These 
were  rudely  designated  tubercle.  By  Stark  in  1785,  by 
Matthew  Baillie  in  1794,  and  Boyle  in  1810,  a  new  body 
was  described,  termed  miliary  tubercle;  this  minute  body, 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  of  gray  color,  semi-trans- 
lucent, and  of  gelatinous  consistency,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  true  tubercle.  The  miliary  or  true  tubercle  is 
therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  acute  tuberculosis  of  chil- 
dren, in  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  brain,  pleura,  peri- 
toneum, and  wherever  in  a  consumptive  and  tainted  cun- 
stitution  acute  marasmus  supervenes.  The  yellow  inn  »  . 
now  known  as  crude  tubercle,  have  been  resolved  by  the 
microscope  into  wasted,  shrivelled  cells  and  fatty  granules, 
which  give  the  homogeneous  cheesy  consistency.  Hence, 
so-called  "yellow  tubercle"  may  be  the  second  nnd  ad- 
vanced stage  of  true  tubercle,  or  the  "  fatty  degenerative," 
retrograde  stage  of  innocuous  material  in  the  body,  as 
when  acute  inflammation  has  given  rise  to  plastic  lymph. 
which  fails  to  organize.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  a 
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person  hitherto  healthy,  with  no  tuborcular  tendency,  an 
unfortunate  inflammatory  attack  may  lead  to  dcpo-ii- 
whkdi  become  fatty  or  "cheesy;"  and  these  i-a-eou-  masses 
liciucfv  or  soften,  forming  cavities.  It  in,  then,  the  tend- 
ency of  ahncinnal  deposits,  whether  true  tubercle  or  sim- 
ple chrcsv  matter,  to  compress  the  healthy  ti--ucs  and 
raiuse  their  waste,  and  to  soften  and  form  cavities,  that 
leads  to  consumption  and  death.  Yellow  tuliercle  is  IJKI-I 
liable  l«  develop,  following  acute  sickness,  in  those  who 
are  delicate  and  ill-nourished.  The  relation  of  miliary  or 
true  tubercle  to  the  scrofulous  or  strumous  diathesis  is  un- 
settled, the  opinion  steadily  gaining  that  "scrofula  is  the 
soil  in  whieli  tubercle  grow?."  liuhl,  Hchuppel,  and  others 
claim  that  tubercle  develops  upon  the  minute  lymphatics 
which  permeate  all  the  structures  of  the  body. 
E.  UAH  WIN  HrnsoN,  JR.  REVISED  HY  WII.I.AUD  PARKER. 
Tubercular  Meningitis.  See  MENINGITIS,  by  E. 
DAIIWIN  HUDSON,  JR.,  M.  U. 

Tu'berose,  the  Polya>ithen  tuforvtay&n  otRaryllidacctMu 
plant,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  much  cultivated  in  greenhouses 
fur  its  beautiful  and  highly-fragrant  white  flowers,  which  are 
extensively  employed  by  perfumers.  Some  24,000  pounds 
of  tuberose  flowers  are  yearly  produced  in  the  valley  of  the 
Var,  in  France,  for  perfumers  use. 

Tii'bingen,  an  old  but  interesting  town  of  Germany, 
in  Wurlcmbci).'.  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Neckar.  Its 
university,  founded  in  1. 135, is  a  celebrated  institution,  and 
has  a  botanical  garden,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  observa- 
tory, and  several  fine  museums  and  collections  connected 
with  it.  Reuchlin  and  Melanchthon  were  among  its  first 
professors,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  developed 
a  now  school  of  theology  of  great  influence.  The  general 
trade  of  the  town  is  very  lively.  P.  9313. 

Tiibingen  School,  the  title  of  a  group  of  theological 
and  exegetical  writers  connected  with  the  University  of 
Tubingen  in  Germany,  who  opposed  both  the  old  or  cvan- 
j:c!i,-al  and  the  so-called  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  founder  of  the  school  is  Dr.  Baur,  and  its 
principal  pupils  are  Strauss  and  Zcller.  Strauss,  in  his 
Life  of  Jesus,  carried  out  the  mythical  theory  of  the  gos- 
pel history.  (See  STRAUSS.) 

Tubular  Bridge.  See  BRIDGE,  by  GEN.  J.  G.  BAR- 
HARD,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Tuck  (JOSEPH  HENRY),  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Mar. 
12,  1812;  was  at  first  a  watchmaker,  then  a  candle-manu- 
facturer, and  in  1837  went  to  London,  where  he  established 
himself  as  a  civil  engineer,  returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1865. 
The  inventions  for  which  he  has  secured  patents  number 
more  than  fifty,  among  which  are  those  for  a  candle-ma- 
chine, a  dredging-maehine,  a  rotary  steam-engine,  and  for 
steam-engine  packing.  He  established  the  company  which 
i,,  1S4S-4!)  laid  the  first  submarine  cable  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  and  furnished  the  plans  for  excavating  the  Suez 
Canal.  His  present  residence  is  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tuckahoe',  the  Indian  name  of  a  singular  vegetable 
substance  found  under  ground  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  U.  S.,  sometimes  attaining  the  size,  and  having  some- 
what the  appearance,  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  whence  it  is  often 
called  "  Indian  loaf"  or  "  Indian  bread."     Its  methods  of 
growth  and  reproduction  are  unknown,  it  having  neither 
roots,  branches,  nor  cellular  structure,  for  which  reason  it 
has  plausibly  been  considered  by  Key.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and 
other  distinguished  cryptogamists  as  a  secondary  product 
caused  by  the  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  some  flowering 
plant.     It  was  oaten  by  the  Indians,  and  is  still  sometimes 
used,  when  boiled  in  milk,  as  a  substitute  for  arrow-root. 
Tuckahoe,  p.-v.,  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J. 
Tuckahoe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jones  co.,  N.  C.     P.  616. 
Tuckahoe,  tp.,  Henrico  CO.,  Va.     P.  3339. 
Tuck'er,  county  of  N.  E.  West  Virginia,  partially  bor- 
dering on  Maryland,  and  drained  by  Cheat  River;  surface 
broken  and  mountainous,  but  with  fertile  valleys.    Staples, 
Indian   corn,  oats,   and    wool.     Cap.    St.    George.     Area, 
about  400  sq.  m.     P.  1907. 

Tucker,  tp.,  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.  P.  540. 
Tucker  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  London,  England,  Sep^t.  2, 
1705;  graduated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  about  1725; 
studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  never  called  to 
the  bar;  devoted  himself  from  1727  to  the  management  of 
his  large  estate  at  Betchworth,  Surrey;  became  blind 
1771.  D.  at  Betchworth  Nov.  20,  1774.  Author,  besides 
other  works,  of  The  Light  of  Nature  Pnnutd,  by  Eduara 
,v,  ,!/•,-/,,  E><I.  (1768  and  1778),  a  remarkable  treatise  on 
metaphysics,  several  times  reprinted. 

Tucker  (GEOROE),  b.  in  Bermuda  in  1775  ;  emigrated 
about  1787  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  educated  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  relative,  Judge  St.  George  Tucker; 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary -College  1797;  became  a 


la«\cr;  wa*  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature;  vat  in 

Con;.' re--   1  M  '.I    '!.,,  taking  a  high  position  as  a  debit U'r  and 
e'in-titutional  lawyer;  was  professor  of  moral  pliilo.-'>|.hy 
and  political  economy  in  the  I'IIIM  i    it     of  Virginia  I 
45,  after  which  he  lived  in   retirement,  i  hielly  at   Phila- 
delphia.   I).  at  Sherwood,  Albemarlc  co.,  Va..  Apr.  In,  1881. 

Author  of  Letters  on  the  Rntin«l;<-  \'ti  •<>fiti'l/i  I  1  s  )  |  ,,  /;'*nn/ii 
<„,  NH/,/,.,-|.  „/'  Tflnt,-.  M: „•„/•,,  null  tfotUMal  I '•  .' . .  „  .  l-l^'l, 

The    Valley   of  tin:  >7(.  n.ni,  I.,;/,.,,    V  •  I  I,  A 

Vuynye  In  the  Mnon,  a  satirical  roin  .  /'/..   /',,„- 

ciplei  of  Kent,  ll'iiy «.  rod  /'-••/•'<     i  ls:!7i.  /.>/'•    ••/  7 '. 
Je/enon   (2  vols.,  1837),   The  fluon   "/'  .U""-  'I  •<"•'  Hunk* 
liwettigated  (1839),  The  /'«.</>•<««  „/  /'.o,.i/.ir,'.m 

and   Wealth  in  fifty    Year*,'  I70»-'lX  ',"   t  I  /   »/ 

the  U.K.  to  1841  (4  vols.,  1.856-58),  /'.,/.»  .,  for 

the  People  (1859),  Essays,  Moral  anil  Phi/',,:,/,/,;,,,/  (  l'860), 
and  several  other  works;  also  of  contributions  to  numerous 
periodicals. 

Tucker  (HKXRY  ST.  GEOROK).  LL.D.,  son  of  Judge  St. 
George,  b.  in  Virginia  Jan.  ,">,  17M  :  received  a  good  edu- 
cation; became  a  distinguished  lawyer ;  was  a  it 
Congress  1815-19;  professor  of  law  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of 
Virginia  1824  ;  chancellor  of  the  fourth  judicial  district: 
president  of  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals  nnd  id  ihe  Vir- 
ginia Historical  and  Philosophical  So<-iety.  1).  nt  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Aug.  28,  1848.  Author  of  f'->i,n>»  n'>ti-ie»  o» 
the  Latci  of  Virginia  (Winchester,  2  vols.,  1836-37),  Lec- 
tures on  Constitutional  Law  (1843),  and  Let-ttires  on  \atnral 
Law  and  Government  (Charlottcsvillc,  1844). —  His  s m. 
DAVID  HUNTER,  was  b.  at  Winchester.  Va.,.(mie  Is,  I>1:, ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  medicine 
at  Philadelphia  and  Paris;  became  professor  in  .let! 
Medical  College  and  in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia, 
and  was  author  of  some  medical  works.  D.  Mar.  17,  1S71. 
Tucker  (JosiAH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Langharne,  Wales,  in 
1711;  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  was  successively  curate,  minor 
canon,  rector,  and  prebendary  at  Bristol ;  became  dean  of 
Gloucester  1758 ;  was  distinguished  from  nearly  all  his  con- 
temporaries by  his  clear  perception  of  the  state  of  political 
affairs  in  the  American  colonies,  and  advocated  in  several 
pamphlets  their  peaceable  separation.  He  also  wrote  a 
number  of  tracts  upon  financial  subjects,  in  which  he  antici- 
>ated  to  some  extent  the  economic  doctrines  of  Adam 
mith.  D.  at  Gloucester  Nov.  4,  1799. 
Tucker  (LUTHER),  b.  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  in  1802;  became 
,  printer;  established  in  1826  the  Rochester  flaily  Ad- 
vertiser, the  first  daily  paper  in  New  York  W.  of  Albany ; 
founded  in  1831  the  (Jenetee  farmer,  the  pioneer  agricul- 
tural paper  of  New  York,  afterward  consolidated  with  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  and  in  1852  established  the  County  Gen- 
tleman, 

Tucker  (NATHANIEL  BEVF.RLF.Y),  son  of  St.  George,  b. 
at  Matoax,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1784;  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  1801 ;  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  Char- 
lotte co.  1809-15  ;  resided  in  Missouri,  where  he  filled  a 
judicial  post  1815-30,  and  was  professor  of  law  in  William 
and  Mary  College  from  1834  to  his  death,  at  Winchester, 
Aug.  26, 1851.  Author  of  three  novels — tleonje  Bmteamtt, 
Gertrude,  and  The  Partimn  Leader,  a  Tale  of  the  future 
(Washington,  1837);  Lecture*  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.S.  (1845);  Principle*  of  Pleading  (Boston,  184fi).  nnd 
other  works;  contributed  to  the  Southern  Rerinr.  and  left 
unfinished  a  biography  of  his  half-brother,  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  whom  in  character  he  much  resembled.  The 
Partisan  Leader  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  work.  \ 
ten  in  1836,  it  purported  to  narrate  the  events  of  a  seccs- 
sion  and  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.,  supposed  to  occur  in  the 
vear  1849,  during  the  third  Presidential  term  of  Martin  Vu 
Buren.  It  was  reprinted  in  New  York  m  1861  as  A  A-y 
to  the  Disunion  Conspiracy,  and  had  a  large  circulatK 
BEVERI.EY  TUCKER,  JR..  was  editor  of  the  Waslnn* 
SentM  1854,  consul  at  Liverpool  1856-60,  took  an  acme 
part  in  the  rebellion,  and  in  1865  settled  in  Canada. 

Tucker  (Si  GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Port  Royal,  Ber- 
n«S"  June ^  1752;  graduated  »t  William  and  A  ,,ry 
College  1772;  studied  law;  was  concerned  ,n  »"  M  ^ 
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noted  for  wit,  poetical  talent,  and  legal  attainments.  D. 
at  Kdgewood.  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  in  Nov.,  1827.  Author  of 
.•1  nimcrtndoa  mi  X/tircn/,  with  n  Proposal  for  its  Gradual 
Alinliliun  in  Vin/iiiiii  (Philadelphia,  171)6),  Letter  tin  the 
Mini  <ni,l  S,;i;tim,  l.mc*  (17119).  and  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
published  under  the  nom  lie  plume  of  "Peter  Pindar."  and 
elite. I  Bluckltone't  <',,iuninitar\et,  with  Notes  of  Reference 
(1'hilailelphia,  :>  vols.,  1803). 

Tucker  (S.un  1:1.).  b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 
1717:  bred  to  the  sea;  a  captain  sailing  from  Boston 
to  London  before  the  Revolution;  commissioned  a  captain 
in  the  new  American  navy  May  15,  1777:  commanded 
the  frigate  Boston,  in  which  he  conveyed  John  Adams, 
minister  to  France,  to  his  destination,  Feb.,  1778;  took 
several  prizes  177'.);  aided  in  the  defence  of  Charleston, 
S.  ('.,  but  became  a  prisoner  at  its  capture,  May,  1780; 
was  exchanged  June,  1781 ;  took  command  of  the  Thorn, 
with  which  he  made  many  prizes  ;  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  at  the  close  of  the  war;  settled  at  Bristol,  Me., 
17!)2:  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  legislatures 
of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  in  1812  captured  by 
stratagem  a  British  vessel  which  had  greatly  annoyed  the 
shipping  of  Bristol.  D.  at  Bremen,  Me.,  Mar.  10,  1833. 
His  Life,  was  published  by  John  II.  Shcppard  in  18C8. 

Tuck'erman  (HENRY  THEODORE),  b.  in  Boston  Apr. 
2fl,  1S1:) ;  studied  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city ;  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  criticism, 
and  the  study  of  art,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  pe- 
riodicals, many  of  his  papers  having  been  collected  in  the 
following  volumes  :  The  Italian  Sketch-Hook  (1835),  Isabel, 
or  Sici/i/,  a  I'i/i/riinaye  (1839),  Rambles  and  Reveries  (1841), 
Thoughts  on  the  Poets  (1846),  Artist  Life,  being  sketches  of 
2:1  American  painters  (1847),  Characteristic*  of  Literature 
(1849  and  1851),  The  Optimist  (1850),  Life  of  Commodore 
ft:i>m  Tatlmt  (1851),  Poems  (1851),  A  Month  in  England 
(1853),  Memorial  of  Horatio  Greenongh  (1853),  Leaves 
from  the  Diitrif  of  a  Dreamer  (1853),  Essays,  Biographical 
fni'l  I'i'iti'-ttf  (1857),  Essay  on  Washington,  with  a  Paper  on 
the  Portraits  of  Washington  (1859),  America  and  her  Com- 
mentators (1864),  A  Sheaf  of  Verse  (1864),  The  Criterion 
(18fi6),  Papers  about  Paris  (1867),  The  Book  of  American 
Art!*!*  (1867),  and  Life  of  John  P.  Kennedy  '(1871).  In 
addition  to  these  works  he  edited  many  others,  to  which  he 
furnished  introductory  essays,  such  as  the  Boston  Bonk.,  the 
Philadelphia  Hook,  the  Poems  of  Mr*.  Heinantt,  Shaw's  Out- 
lines of  English  Literature,  nnt\  Smith's  Smaller  History  of 
Eiigtixh.  and  American  Literature.  D.  in  New  York  Dec. 
17,' 1871. 

Tuckerman  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
18,  1778;  graduated  at  Harvard  1798;  was  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  from  Nov.  4,  1801,  to 
Nov.  4,  1826;  organized  the  "Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches"  for  the  support  of  a  city  mission  called  the 
"Ministry  at  Large,"  to  which  he  devoted  himself;  was 
the  organizer  of  the  first  Seamen's  Friend  Society  in  the 
U.S.  1812,  and  visited  England  for  the  organization  of 
charitable  institutions.  D.  at  Havana,  Cuba,  Apr.  20, 
1840.  Author  of  numerous  sermons  and  Reports,  of  eleven 
tracts  for  seamen,  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  the  Wages  paid  to 
Female*  (Philadelphia,  1830).  Gleams  of  Truth,  or  Scenes 
from  Real  Life  (1835),  and  The  Principles  and  Result!  of 
the  Ministry  at  Large  in  Boston  (1838).  The  Tuckerraan 
Institute  in  Liverpool  commemorates  his  philanthropic 
labors  in  England,  which  were  fully  described  by  Miss  Mary 
Carpenter  in  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Tuckerman  (Lond.,  1849). 

Tuck'erton,  p.-v.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  and  at  the  terminus  of  Tuckerton  R.  R.,  has  boat- 
building and  fisheries. 

Tuc'son,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pima  co.  and  of  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory, in  Santa  Cruz  Valley,  70  miles  N.  of  the  Sonora 
line,  has  1  church,  good  public  and  private  schools,  1  news- 
paper, and  1  hotel.  Principal  business,  stock-raising,  min- 
ing, and  fanning.  P.  about  3500. 

JOHN  WASSON,  ED.  "  ARIZONA  CITIZEN." 

Tucuman',  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  26°  51'  S.,  in  a  fine 
though  not  healthy  locality,  is  well  built  and  steadily  in- 
creasing. Its  trade  in  cattle  and  mules  is  considerable. 
The  independence  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed and  the  first  congress  held  here.  P.  17,438. 

Tnde'la,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Navarre,  on  the 
Ebro,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seventeen 
arches  and  lined  with  a  beautiful  promenade.  In  spite  of 
its  gloomy,  old-fashioned  appearance,  the  town  is  lively 
and  carries  on  a  brisk  general  trade.  P.  8925. 

Tu'dor,  the  family  name  of  an  English  dynasty  which 
occupied  the  throne  from  1485  to  1603,  when  it  became 
extinct  upon  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  family 
was  descended  from  Owen  ap  Tudor,  an  obscure  Welsh  gen- 


tleman who  about  1423  married  Catharine  of  France,  widow 
of  Henry  V.  of  England.  Their  son,  who  was  created  carl 
of  Richmond,  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  father  was  a  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  but  born  out  of  wed- 
lock; he  was  legitimated  by  act  of  Parliament,  but  was 
expressly  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  But 
upon  the  failure  of  the  real  Lancastrian  line,  Henry,  the 
second  carl  of  Richmond,  was  recognized  by  that  party  as 
their  chief.  He  defeated  Richard  III.  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  in  1485,  and  assumed  the  crown  under  the 
title  of  Henry  VII.,  although  without  any  legitimate  right, 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  thus 
united  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster  :md 
York.  The  sovereigns  of  the  Tudor  line  were  HENRY  V  II 
(1485-1509),  HENRY  VIII.  (1509-47),  EDWARD  VI.  (1547- 
53),  MARY  (1553-58),  and  ELIZABETH  (155S-1G03),  all  of 
whom  arc  treated  under  their  respective  names. 

Tudor  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  Mar.  28,  1750 i 
graduated  at  Harvard  1769;  studied  law  with  John  Adams  J 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  July  27,  1772;  was  a  col- 
onel and  judge-advocate-general  on  the  stall' of  (!en.  Wash- 
ington 1775-78  ;  afterward  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature,  secretary  of  state  1809-10,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Cincinnati  1816;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  delivered  sev- 
eral published  addresses.  D.  at  Boston  July  8,  1819. 

Tudor  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Judge  William,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1779;  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1790;  entered  the 
counting-room  of  John  Codman,  an  enterprising  merchant, 
in  whose  employ  he  twice  visited  Europe  (1SOO  and  IS10); 
spent  some  time  in  literary  pursuits  at  Paris,  and  travelled 
in  Italy:  went  on  a  mercantile  agency  for  the  exportation 
of  ice  to  the  West  Indies  1805;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Boston  Athenseum  ;  was  a  leading  member  of  the  An- 
thology Club,  and  editor  of  and  principal  writer  for  its 
literary  organ,  the  Monthly  Anthology  (10  vols..  1803-11), 
aided  by  Ticknor,  Buckminster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
others;  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  l!"-t-ni 
1809,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Harvard  IS10 
and  1815;  founded  the  Xorlh  Aincricitn  /.'(*•/*•//•  Mav,  1S15; 
conducted  it  as  a  bi-monthly,  and  wrote  three-fourths  of  its 
contents,  until  Dec.,  1818,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  quar- 
terly and  passed  into  other  hands :  published  LrttrrH  on  the 
Eastern  States  (1820),  a  volume  of  Mi*i;-llanii-x  ( IS21 ).  con- 
sisting of  selections  from  his  previous  maira/.ine  articles, 
and  a  Life,  of  James  Otis  (1823) ;  was  the  originator  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  (1823) ;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Lima, 
Peru,  1823-27;  became  U.  S.  charge  d'ullaires  at.  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, Brazil,  1827,  and  wrote  while  there  his  last  work, 
(rebel  Tcir  (Boston,  1829),  an  ingenious  allegory.  1).  at 
Rio  Janeiro  Mar.  9,  1830.  He  left  numerous  MSB.,  the 
publication  of  which  has  been  unsuccessfully  urged  by 
Quincy,  Duyckink,  and  Allibonc. 

Tues'day  [Ger.  Dienstarj ;  Fr.  Mardi],  the  third  day 
of  the  week,  named  in  honor  of  Tin,  the  German  Ti/r.  god 
of  war.  It  is  from  the  Dies  Martin  of  the  later  Roman  pagans. 

Tuesday,  Shrove.  See  SHROVE-TUESDAY;  and  for 
Mardi  Gras  see  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Tufa.     See  WATER,  by  PROP.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Tuftonborough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  N.  II. 
P.  949. 

Tufts  (COTTON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Medford,  Mass.,  May  30, 
1734;  graduated  at  Harvard  1749;  became  a  physician  at 
Wcymouth ;  wrote  the  instructions  to  the  representative! 
of  Weymouth  to  oppose  the  Stamp  act  1705:  married  a 
daughter  of  Col.  John  Quincy,  who  was  aunt  of  the  wife 
of  Pres.  John  Adams ;  was  a  representative  of  Weymouth 
in  the  general  court,  State  councillor  and  senator  for  many 
years,  member  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  Federal 
Constitution;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  1787-95.  D. 
at  Wcymouth,  Mass.,  Dec.  8,  1815. 

Tufts  College,  an  institution  of  learning  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  under  the  control  of  the  Universal!?!  denomination, 
was  founded  in  1853  on  lands  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Tufts, 
possesses  a  fine  three-story  edifice,  completed  1854,  besides 
three  large  dormitories;  has  an  endowment  fund  of  above 
$1,000,000,  10  professors,  73  students,  and  a  library  of 
16,000  volumes.  A  divinity  school  was  opened  in  1867. 
The  first  president  (1854-61)  was  Rev.  Dr.  Hosca  Ballon; 
the  next  was  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  A.  Miner  (1861-76),  who  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Elmer  Hewitt  Capen. 

Tugaloo',  tp.,  Oconee  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1430. 

Tugaloo  River,  called  also  Chattooga,  rises  in 
Jackson  eo.,  N.  C.,  and,  flowing  S.,  forms  for  sonic  dis- 
tance the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
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and    then    unites    with    the    Keowee   to    form   Savannah 
River. 

Tuilcries  [Fr.],  a  famous  palace  of  Paris,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  between  the  river  an d  the  Rue  Kivoli,  and 
between  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. The  ground  was  originally  occupied  by  tilcworks, 
whence  the  name  of  the  palace,  and  was  bought  by  Francis 
I.  in  15 IS.  In  1564,  Catharine  do'  Medici  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  after  the  plans  of  Philibert  De- 
lorme,  who  was  succeeded  as  master-architect  by  Jean 
Bullant.  This,  the  original  palace,  which  was  subsequently 
much  altered,  but  of  which  no  exact  drawing  has  been 
preserved,  consisted  of  the  central  pavilion.  Pavilion  de 
1' I  lot-luge,  and  the  adjoining  galleries.  Under  Henry 
IV.  the  southern  pavilion,  Pavilion  de  Flore,  which 
faces  the  .Seine,  and  the  gallery  which,  running  along 
the  river,  connects  the  Tuilcries  with  the  Louvre,  were 
added  by  Duverceau  and  Duperac.  Under  Louis  XIV. 
the  older  parts  of  the  palace  were  heightened,  the 
spherical  dome  of  the  Pavilion  de  1'Horloge  was  trans- 
formed into  a  quadrangular  one,  and  the  northern  pavilion, 
faring  the  Rue  Kivoli,  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan,  was  built. 
Thus,  the  front  facade,  336  yards  long,  was  completed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  garden,  occupying  an  area  of  56  acres 
and  situated  between  the  palace  and  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, was  laid  out  by  Lc  Notre.  Finally,  Napoleon  III. 
built  the  gallery  whieh,  running  along  the  Rue-  Rivoli, 
connei-ls  the  Tuilories  with  the  Louvre  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Place  do  Carrousel.  After  the  erection  of  the 
palace  of  Versailles,  the  Tuilcries  was  seldom  used  by  the 
French  kings  until  Louis  XVI.  in  1789  was  compelled  to 
remove  the  royal  residence  hither,  and  since  that  time  tho 
pulare  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
spectacles  of  tho  history  of  France.  Napoleon  I.,  Louis 
XVIII.,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon  III. 
resided  here,  and  the  palace  was  stormed  and  ransacked 
bv  I  lie  people  Aug.  10,  1792,  July  28,  1830,  and  Feb.  26, 
lS|-<.  In  May,  1871,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  by 
tho  Communists. 

Tuke  (DANIEL  HACK),  M.  D.,  son  of  Samuel,  b.  at  York, 
England,  about  1820 ;  became  visiting  medical  officer  to 
the  York  retreat  for  the  insane,  and  subsequently  practised 
medicine  at  Falmouth.  Author  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  tho 
Pi-orf  rest  ire  Changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  time 
of  I'hifl  in  the  Moral  Management  of  the  Insane,  etc.  (Lon- 
don, 1854),  The  Asylums  of  Holland,  their  Past  and  Present 
Condition  (1854),  Biography  of  William  Tuke,  etc.  (1856), 
On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  (Bristol,  1860),  and  of 
many  articles,  chiefly  on  insanity  in  its  various  aspects,  in 
the  Journal  of  Mental  Science  and  other  periodicals,  and 
\vas  joint  author,  with  Dr.  John  C.  Bucknill,  of  A  Manual 
of  l^j/chological  Medicine  (London  and  Philadelphia,  1858; 
2d  cd.,  London,  1862),  which  has  become  a  standard  text- 
book, and  been  pronounced  on  high  authority  "the  most 
comprehensive  and  practical  English  work  upon  insanity 
now  extant." 

Tuke  (HENRY),  son  of  William,  b.  at  York,  England, 
about  1755 ;  was  for  thirty-five  years,  from  1780,  a  minister 
and  distinguished  writer  of  tho  Society  of  Friends.  D.  at 
York  in  1814.  Author  of  The  Faith  of  the  People  called 
Quakers  in  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  set  forth  in 
various  Extracts  from  their  Writings  (1801;  3d  ed.,  en- 
larged, 1812) :  The  Principles  of  Religion  as  professed  by 
the  Society  of  Christians  usually  called  Quakers,  written 
for  the  Instruction  of  their  Youth,  and  for  the  Information 
'of  Slraugert  (London,  1805;  12th  ed.  1852),  an  authorita- 
tive manual,  translated  into  German,  French,  Danish,  and 
Spanish;  UiofjraphicalNotic.es  of  Members  of  the  Society 
i,f  Friend*  (2  vols.,  1813-15),  and  other  writings  collected 
in  his  Works  (4  vols.,  1815),  which  were  edited,  with  a 
biographical  sketch,  by  the  celebrated  Lindley  Murray. 

Take  (SAMITEL),  son  of  Henry,  b.  at  York,  England, 
about  1780;  became  an  enterprising  and  successful  tea- 
merchant  ;  acted  occasionally  as  a  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  was  for  many  years  "  the  philanthropic 
and  sensible  director  of  the  York  retreat  for  the  insane," 
founded  by  his  grandfather,  William  Tuke.  D.  in  1857. 
Author  of  A  Description  of  the  Retreat  for  Insane  Persons 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  etc.  (York,  1813),  Practical  Hints 
on  the  Construction  of  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylums  (1815),  Me- 
moir* of  Stephen  Crisp  (1824),  Memoirs  of  George  White- 
head  (2  vols.,  1830),  Plea  on  Behalf  of  George  Fox  and 
the  Early  Friends  (1837),  Review  of  the  Early  History  of 
the  Retreat  (1846),  Identity  of  Religion  in  all  Ages  (1847), 
Account  of  the  Slavery  of  Friends  in  the  Barbary  States 
loirnrd  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  etc.  (1848),  On 
the  Character  and  Doctrines  of  the  Early  Friends  (1844), 
and  other  works;  edited  the  Annual  Monitor  (1842-52), 
and  left  autobiographical  Memoirs  (2  vols.,  1859),  of  which 
20  copies  only  were  printed  for  private  circulation. 
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Tuke  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  York,  England,  in  1732;  wan  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  founder  in  17'J.'! 
of  the  York  retreat  for  the  insane,  tho  first  institution  in 
England  in  which  lunatics  were  treated  upon  humanitarian 
as  well  as  scientific  principles.  I),  at  York  .June  (i.  I  s^^i 
His  Biograpky,  by  his  great  graml-on,  I)r.  Daniel  II.  Tuke, 
was  printed  at  the  York  retreat  185B. 

Tukuzawa  Ukitchi,  b.  in  the  province  of  KiiiMu, 
Japan,  about  the  year  1 835  ;  attained  the  position  of  a  first- 
class  scholar  in  Japanese,  to  which  he  added  a  full  know- 
ledge of  English  ;  was  for  years  at  the  head  of  tho  bureau 
of  translation  under  the  tycoon's  government  :  devoted  his 
whole  attention  ti  tho  pursuit  of  literature,  and  published 
about  50  different  volumes  ;  and  was  attached  to  a  coininis- 
sion  which  visited  the  U.  P.  in  1867.  taking  back  to  Jiipan 
many  experiences  which  he  made  available  for  tho  benefit 
of  his  countrymen;  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  daiinian 
class,  but  all  the  privileges  connected  therewith  he  resigned, 
and  chose  to  bo  considered  one  of  the  common  people. 

F.  A.  P.  BAB.NAIII). 

Tula.     See  TOOLA. 

Tula're,  county  of  S.  E.  California,  lying  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Monte  Diablo  ranges,  drained  by  Kern 
River  and  other  affluents  of  Tulare  Lake,  which  ia  in  IN 
S.  W.  part,  and  traversed  by  the  Visalia  division  of  Central 
Pacific  and  the  Tulare  division  of  Southern  Pacific  R.  R». 
Tho  valley  of  the  lake  is  fertile.  Some  gold  is  found,  but 
mining  is  little  carried  on,  agriculture  and  grazing  being 
the  principal  industries.  There  are  flour-mills  and  saw- 
mills. Sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  are  very  numerous.  Sta- 
ples, wool,  barley,  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  lumber.  Cap. 
Visalia.  Area,  about  5BOO  sq.  m.  P.  4533. 

Tulare,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.     P.  1269. 

Tulare  (or  Tule)  Lake,  a  shallow  lake  in  Tulare  co., 
Cal.,  is  30  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  Area.  500  sq.  m. 
It  ordinarily  has  no  outlet,  but  at  high  water  its  surplus 
flows  through  a  slough  into  San  Joaquin  River.  It  receives 
Kern,  Tulare,  and  King's  rivers  and  other  streams. 

Tu'le  [Sp.  ?],  the  Seirpui  validun,  &  largo  club-rash  or 
sedge  (order  Cyperacea?)  which  grows  to  a  great  height 
and  covers  large  areas  of  marshy  ground  in  some  parts  of 
California.  The  same  plant  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.,  but  is  not  elsewhere  of  as  large  a  size.  The 
"tule-lands"  are  very  fertile  when  once  drained.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  utilize  the  tulo  itself  in  the  fabrication 
of  matting,  etc. 

Tule  Indian  Reservation,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.    P.  12. 

Tule  River,  tp.,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.     P.  1098. 

Tu'lip  [Pers.  dulbend,  a  "  turban,"  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  flower],  the  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  a  liliaceous  herb 
from  Central  Asia,  now  everywhere  cultivated  for  its  beau- 
tiful flowers.  Of  this  species  nearly  1000  varieties  are 
catalogued,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  unnamed  varieties. 
Conrad  Gesner  brought  the  tulip  from  Turkey  to  Augsburg 
in  1559.  Haarlem  in  Holland  is,  and  long  has  been,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  production  of  tulip-bulbs  for  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  markets.  The  Van  Thol  or  sweet- 
scented  tulips  ( Tulipa  suaveolens)  are  smaller,  earlier,  and 
less  beautiful  than  common  tulips,  but  quite  fragrant. 
Some  30  species  of  Tulipa  are  known,  all  bulbous  Old- 
World  herbs. 

Tnlipoma'nia,  a  violent  passion  for  tho  possession 
and  cultivation  of  rare  varieties  of  the  tulip.     The  most 
famous  tulipomania  was  that  which  raged  in  Holland  1634- 
37.     The   enormous   prices   then  paid  for  tulip-bulbs  of 
choice  varieties  led  to  inordinate  speculation  in  the  article 
— not  so  much  from  love  of  tulips  as  from  the  desire  to  get 
rich.     Tulips  were  bought  and  sold  on  speculation  in  th 
same  manner  that  stocks,  cotton,  and  other  commodil 
are  often  bought  at  present,  no  actual  goods  being  deliv- 
ered.    The  excitement  led  finally  to  severe  commercial 
asters.     A  single  bulb  was  often  owned  in  shares,  and  on 
one  occasion  a  bulb  of  the  kind  called  Semper  August 
brought  13,000  florins,  and  three  bulbs  together  brou 
30,000  florins. 

Tulip-Tree,  the  Liriodendron  tntipiferum,  a  beautifi 
and  noble  forest  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  ord 
Magnoliacese.  Its  bark  has  active  tonic  powers,  and  i 
wood  is  valued  in  house-carpentry  and  carriage  ai 
ture  making.  It  is  often  incorrectly  called  poplar,  .1, 
sometimes  whitewood.  It  is  a  fine  ornamental 

Tull  (JETHRO),  b.  in  Oxfordshire  England,  ab 
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Hoeiny  Husbandry  (1733),  which  long  enjoyed  great  au- 
thority in  England.  The  essence  of  his  system  consisted 
in  planting  in  rows  and  in  pulverizing  the  soil  around  the 
plant?,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  manure  un- 
necessary, and  his  own  experiments  consequently  involved 
him  in  serious  losses.  I>.  Jan.  3,  1740.  His  work  was  ed- 
ited by  William  Cobbctt  in  1822,  with  the  addition  of  some 
scattered  essays  on  similar  subjects. 

Tnllnho'ma,  p.-v.,  Coffee  co.,  Tcnn.,on  St.  Louis  and 
Chattanooga  and  at  the  terminus  of  McMinnvillo  and 
Manchester  R.  H.,  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  P.  589. 

Tulle,  town  of  France,  department  of  Correze,  on  the 
Correze,  is  poorly  built,  but  its  paper-mills,  sugar-refine- 
ries, tanneries,  and  wool-weaving  factories  are  extensive, 
anil  its  manufactures  of  arms  employ  between  COO  and  700 
men.  P.  12,410. 

Tullius  (SERVIUS).     See  SERVITS  TULLIUS. 

Tul'loch  (.JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Tibbennuir,  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  in  1822;  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's; iH'ranic  in  1845  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land at  Dundee:  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  familiariz- 
ing himself  with  speculative  theology  as  there  taught;  be- 
came in  1849  parish  minister  of  Kcttins,  Forfarshire,  and 
in  1854  principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  a  post 
he  still  holds  (1876).  Author  of  Leaders  of  the  Reformation 
( \  859),  Enr/lish  Puritanism  and  its  Lenders  ( 1 861 ),  The  Christ 
of  the  (,'on/n-ln  and  the  Christ  of  Mailrrn  Criticism — Lecture* 
on  Rennn's  Vie  de  Jesus  (1864),  and  Rational  Thcolor/y  and 
Christian  Philosophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(2  vols.,  1872).  In  1855  he  entered  the  lists  with  1200 
competitors,  and  gained  the  second  Burnett  prize  of  £600 
for  an  essay  On  the  Heiiit]  and  Attributes  of  God,  which  was 
published  under  the  title  Theism,  the  Witness  of  Ren  son  and 
Nature  to  an  All-Wise  and  lleneficent  Creator  (1855).  Ho 
has  contributed  articles  of  biography  and  criticism  to  the 
Jlritish  Quarterly,  North,  British,  Edinburgh,  and  Contem- 
porary reviews  ;  also  to  the  8th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
JBritamiica.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1874. 

Tul'lns  Hostil'ius,  according  to  Roman  legends,  the 
third  king  of  Rome  (673-641  B.  c.).  During  his  reign  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Alba  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  But  subsequently  the  Albons  meditated  treason, 
and  when  TuIIus  discovered  their  foul  plans  he  razed  the 
city  and  transferred  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  they 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  picks. 

TuI'ly,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Syracuse 
Binghamton  and  New  York  R.  R.,  has  a  weekly  newspa- 
per. P.  1560. 

Tully,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  770. 

Tully,  tp.,  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     P.  1064. 

Tully.     See  CICERO. 

Tully  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Nov. 
18,  1785;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1806,  at  Philadelphia 
in  medicine  1808,  and  practised  in  Connecticut  1815-27; 
held  professorships  of  materia  medica  at  Castleton,  Vt., 
1827-29,  and  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  1830-41 ;  in  1851- 
59  was  a  prominent  collaborator  on  Webster's  Dictionary, 
and  wrote  Materia  Medica,  or  Pharmacology  (2  vols.  8vo, 
Springfield,  1857-58).  His  studies  of  materia  medica  were 
original,  the  result  of  experimental  exhibitions  of  medi- 
cines upon  himself  and  a  numerous  class  of  enthusiastic 
and  admiring  students.  He  gave  special  attention  to  in- 
digenous American  plants,  especially  veratrum  and  conium. 
His  works  involved  a  new  nomenclature,  rigidly  classical 
and  etymological  in  its  formation  :  they  are  not  calculated 
to  attract  the  medical  student  or  general  reader  of  medi- 
cine, but  arc  a  storehouse  of  valuable  facts  and  suggestive 
thought  for  the  special  student.  Dr.  Tully  also  issued, 
with  Dr.  Miner,  in  1822,  a  celebrated  Essay  OH  Fever.  He 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane 
at  Hartford,  Conn.  D.  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 
1859.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Jn. 

Tulpehock'en,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.    P.  2013. 

Tlll'tcha,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  Danube,  6  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Sulina  and 
St.  George's  arms,  has  a  good  harbor,  a  citadel,  and  consid- 
erable trade  in  salt  fish,  wood,  and  grain.  It  is  the  ancient 
jEyissm.  P.  estimated  at  13,000. 

Tum'blestoii,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Ark.     P.  1084. 

Tumeli,  tp.,  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.     P.  139. 

Tu'mor  [Lat.,  a  "swelling"],  in  pathology,  is  defined 
by  Boyer  as  "any  preternatural  eminence  on  any  part  of 
the  body,"  but  in  a  narrower  sense  swellings  which  are  the 
recognized  results  of  inflammation  and  extravasation  are 
excluded.  Tumors  are  primarily  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  malignant  and  non-malignant  tumors.  To  the  first 


belong  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  cancer,  epithclioma, 
and  the  various  cancroid  diseases.  (See  CANCKII.)  To  tho 
second  class  (benign  tumors)  belong  a  vast  number  of  vari- 
eties, the  classification  of  which  is  difficult.  A  convenient 
mode  is  that  which  classes  them  according  to  the  tissue  of 
which  they  arc  composed.  They  may  be  arranged  as  fol- 
lows:  (1)  Fibrous,  fibroid,  and  connective  tissue  tumor, 
fibroma;  (2)  fatty  tumor,  lipoma;  (3)  cartilage  tumor, 
chondroma;  (4)  bono  tumor,  ostcoma,  exostosis  ;  (5)  mus- 
cle tumor,  myoma;  (6)  nerve  tumor,  neuroma;  (7)  erectile, 
cavernous,  or  blood  tumor,  angioma;  (8)  the  so-called  sar- 
coma, or  flesh  tumor,  which,  according  to  Billroth,  consists 
of  developmental  connective  tissue  which  docs  not  become 
perfect  bone-cartilage  or  other  tissue,  but  undergoes  some 
one  or  more  of  several  peculiar  degenerative  changes; 
many  varieties  arc  noted:  (9)  lymphotna,  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  lymphatic  and  other  ductless  glands;  (10)  papilloma, 
or  hypertrophy  of  skin  elements;  (11)  cystoma,  hollow  or 
cystic  tumor,  containing  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  mass.  It  may 
be  observed  that  many  tumors  combine  the  characters  of 
two  or  more  of  tho  above  classes,  and  also  that,  according 
to  a  prevalent  doctrine,  many  apparently  benign  tumors  ap- 
proximate and  may  finally  take  on  malignant  characters. 

Tun'bridge,  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on  tho 
Medway,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  toys  ami  small 
inlaid  wooden  articles  called  "  Tunbridgc  ware,"  such  as 
workboxcs,  desks,  etc.  P.  8209. 

Tunbridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.     P.  1405. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent, 
5  miles  S.  of  Tunbridge,  is  celebrated  for  its  chalybeate 
springs,  and  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  P.  19,410. 

Tung'sten  [Swed.  lung  stcn,  "heavy  stone,"  alluding 
to  the  high  specific  gravity  of  wolframite],  a  metal  forming 
quadrivalent  and  sexvalent  compounds,  and  apparently 
also  quinquivalent.  The  chief  sources  are — u~ojfrainite,  a 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  frequently  accom- 
panies native  oxide  of  tin,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land;  Saxony;  Bohemia;  Wertschinsk,  Russia;  Limoges; 
Bolivia;  Monroe  and  Trumbull,  Conn.;  and  in  several 
other  places  ;  and  seheelite,  tungstate  of  lime,  also  a  some- 
what abundant  source  of  tungsten.  Tungsten  is  found 
also  in  the  following  rarer  minerals :  tungstatc  of  lead,  or 
ttoltlte ;  of  copper  and  lime,  or  cuproschre/ite ;  of  man- 
ganese, or  hiiebnerite ;  and  of  manganese  and  iron,  or  incya- 
basite ;  as  well  as  in  the  native  oxide,  tunf/^tic  tn-hrc,  and 
in  small  quantities  in  samarskite,  yttrotantalitc,  tantalite, 
and  columbite.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  most  simply 
from  tungstic  anhydride  (WOa),  by  heating  it  to  redness  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen,  or  by  making  it  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  and  heating  it  intensely  for  some  hours  in  a  charcoal- 
lined  crucible.  Obtained  by  the  latter  method,  it  is  an 
iron-gray  metal  of  the  specific  gravity  of  17.6;  very  hard 
and  difficult  to  fuse;  not  sensibly  oxidized  in  air  on  heat- 
ing, unless  pulverized.  By  the  action  of  aqua  regia,  nitric 
acid,  the  alkalies,  or  nitre  it  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid, 
and  when  pulverulent  it  is  oxidized  and  dissolved  on  boil- 
ing in  a  solution  of  the  caustic  alkalies  or  their  carbonates. 
It  forms  a  dioxide,  WOa,  and  a  trioxide,  WOa.  This  is 
often  called  tungstic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  us  a  straw- 
yellow,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  acids,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions  by  heating  ammonic 
tungstate  in  open  vessels.  There  is  another  oxide,  ap- 
parently a  compound  of  these  two,  WjOs,  which  is  produced 
by  reducing  tungstic  oxide  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  or  otherwise,  and  is  of  a  fine  blue  color.  Tungstic 
acid,  H2W04,  obtained  as  a  yellow  powder  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  to  a  boiling  solution  of  tungstic 
oxide  in  an  alkali,  forms  acid  and  normal  salts,  generally 
of  a  complex  nature,  and  yielding  a  white,  sparingly  sol- 
uble hydrate  of  tungstic  acid,  HjWO^HjO,  when  mixed  in 
the  cold  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  Metatungstio 
acid,  IIjWiOu,  furnishes  salts  which  are  mostly  soluble 
and  crystallizable,  and  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
tungstic  acid  on  tangstatcs,  or  by  removing  part  of  tho 
base  by  means  of  an  acid.  Tungsten  yields  several  chlo- 
rides, oxychlorides,  bromides,  fluorides,  sulphides,  and 
fhosphides;  also  silicotungstates  and  sulphotungstates. 
ts  compounds  are  not  poisonous. 

Tungstate  of  soda,  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  puri- 
fying certain  tin  ores  (see  TIN),  is  used  in  place  of  stan- 
nate  of  soda  as  a  mordant,  and  also  to  render  cloth  incom- 
bustible, a  little  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate  of  soda  being 
added  to  it  sometimes,  to  prevent  its  decomposition.  Tung- 
sten alloys  with  iron  in  almost  all  proportions,  making  it 
excessively  hard.  Steel  containing  9  to  10  per  cent,  is  .-aid 
to  possess  unusual  hardness,  and  a  magnet  of  tungsten 
steel  has  carried  twenty  times  its  weight.  Tungstatea  of 
lime  and  of  baryta  have  been  used  for  paints,  and  tungstate 
of  copper  is  said  to  be  used  successfully  in  dyeing  with 
aniline  black.  II.  B.  CORNWALL. 
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Tungstic  Oxide  and  Acid.  Sec  TUNGSTEN. 
Tlingu'ses,  a  Mongolian  tribe,  inhabiting  tbe  regions 
of  Siberia  between  the  rivers  Yenisei  and  Lena,  and  min- 
gling W.  with  the  Ostiaks,  N.  with  the  Samoyeds,  E.  with 
the  Lamntt ;  the  Mantchoos  to  the  N.  lire  uf  Tungusian 
Block.  The  funguses  have  Hut  faces,  olive  complexion,  no 
beanls,  straight  black  hair,  and  oblique  eyes.  They  arc 
nomads,  and  generally  divided,  according  to  the  beast  of 
hiinlcn  which  they  principally  employ,  Into  reindeer,  hone, 
ami  dog  Tunguses.  The  southern  are  Booddhlttl,  (lie 
northern  Shamanists,  but  of  late  Russian  missionaries  have 
labored  with  success  among  them.  Number,  about  70,000. 
Tu'nica,  county  of  N.  W.  Mississippi,  lying  on  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  separates  it  from  Arkansas,  and 
drained  by  Coldwater  and  other  rivers;  surface  flat,  often 
swaiupv,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn. 
Cap.  Austin.  Area,  750  sq.  m.  P.  5358. 

Til'niciitCS  [from  Lat.  tunica,  a  "tunic"  or  "loose  j 
coat"],  a  class  of  invertebrate  animals  formerly  generally 
referred  to  the  branch  of  mollusks,  later  by  many  com- 
bined with  the  classes  of  braehiopods  and  polyzoans  in  a 
branch  called  Molluscoidca,  and  now  apparently  left  in  a 
still  more  undetermined  status.  Tho  class  is  of  special 
interest,  as  it  is  regarded  by  many  naturalists  as  being  the 
type  nearest  the  vertebrates,  and  that  which  has  furnished 
tiic  progenitors  of  the  latter  animals.  The  tunicates  arc 
animals  invested  in  a  sac-like  integument  (often  coriaceous) 
having  two  apertures  at  one  end — one  introfercnt  or  oral, 
i\n;l  the  other  excurrent  or  anal;  the  oral  aperture  leads 
into  a  wide "'  pharynx,"  which  is  more  or  less  perforated,  and 
from  this  into  a  contracted  oesophagus,  which  widens  into 
:i  stomach,  and  thence  the  intestinal  tract,  by  a  htemal  flex- 
ure, is  recurrent  forward  toward  the  anal  aperture.  The 
anus  generally  empties  into  a  chamber  called  the  "  atrium," 
which  has  as  its  outlet  the  excurrent  aperture.  A  single 
ganglion  is  developed  between  the  pharyngeal  and  the 
atrial  regions.  A  heart  exists,  but  is  a  simple  tube,  with- 
out valves,  open  at  both  ends,  and  operating  by  alternate 
persistaltic  contractions,  periodically  reversing  the  course 
of  the  circulation.  Most  of  the  species  in  their  embryonic 
condition  have  a  caudal  appendage,  which  has  what  is 
considered  to  be  analogous,  and  even  homologous,  with  the 
notochord  of  vertebrates;  but  this  stage  is  suppressed  in 
some.  This  feature,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  development  in 
other  respects,  affords  the  ground  for  the  belief  in  the 
affinity  of  the  tunicates  with  the  vertebrates,  and  especially 
with  Branchiottoma  or  Amphioxus,  the  lowest  and  most 
generalized  of  the  vertebrates.  Representatives  of  the 
class  are  found  in  every  sea,  and  are  quite  numerous. 
Some  are  simple,  and  some  compound.  Considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails  respecting  their  classifica- 
tion. THEODOHE  GILL. 

Tu'nis,  one  of  the  Barbary  states,  North  Africa,  de- 
pendent on  Turkey,  is  bounded  E.  by  Tripoli,  W.  by  Al- 
geria, N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  S.  by  the  Sahara,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  75,000  sq.  m.,  with  2,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. Tho  coast  to  the  E.  of  the  Bay  of  Tunis  is  low  and 
sandy,  like  that  of  Tripoli ;  to  the  W.  it  is  rocky  and  bald, 
forming  lofty  promontories,  among  which  Cape  Bon,  in 
lat.  37°  N.,  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Africa.  The  in- 
terior is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  Mountains,  whose  average 
height  is  between  4000  and  5000  feet,  and  which  form  sev- 
eral elevated  plateaus  of  great  extension.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  hot,  but  healthy,  and  the  soil  is,  in  general,  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  produces,  in  spite  of  the  backward 
state  of  agriculture,  largo  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  dhurra, 
and  barley;  cotton,  indigo,  saffron,  and  tobacco  are  also 
cultivated.  Olive  and  date  plantations  are  very  numerous 
and  very  remunerative,  and  all  S.  European  fruits  grow 
abundantly.  Oxen,  sheep,  mules,  and  camels  are  the  com- 
inon  domestic  animals,  and  they  are  all  of  good  breed. 
Salt  and  lead  are  produced,  though  mining,  like  agricul- 
turCj  is  very  carelessly  carried  on.  Some  branches  of 
manufactures,  such  as  woollen  fabrics,  especially  the  well- 
known  red  caps,  dyed  skins,  morocco  leather,  and  coral, 
are  extensively  developed.  There  are  about  45,000  Jews 
among  the  inhabitants,  who  else  are  Mohammedan  Berbers 
and  Arab?. 

Tunis  occupies  nca.rly  the  territory  of  ancient  Carthage. 
Together  with  Sicily  it  formed  the  granary  of  Rome.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a  province 
of  the  Greek  empire,  from  which  it  was  conquered  by  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  it  formed  an  independent  state,  together  with 
Tripoli  and  Algeria,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
nations  around  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  its  piracy, 
which  France  and  Spain  in  vain  tried  to  stop,  and  which 
did  not  cease  until  neartbo  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1574  the  country  became  dependent  on  Turkey,  but  the 
dependency  is  now  merely  nominal. 


Tunis,  capital  of  the  state  of  Tunis,  on  the  shore  of  a 
shallow  lake  or  lagoon  which  communicates  with  the  liav 
of  Tunis  through  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  (lolctta.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall  and  defended  1>\  ;i  citadel. 
Its  streets  arc  narrow,  unpaird,  and  tilthy,  hut  its  In 
though  only  one  story  high  and  presenting  no  windows  to 
the  streets,  are  substantially  limit,  and  gi-ncrallv  !!)• 
terior  is  splendidly  titled  up  in  Oriental  style.  The  house 
is  erected  in  the  form  of  a  court,  into  the  yard  of  which  all 
the  rooms  open,  and  this  yard  is  generally  pim-d  will, 
marble  and  provided  with  a  fountain,  which  is  supplied 
with  water  from  a  large  tank  or  cistern  on  Ilie  roof  of  the 
building.  The  palace  of  the  bey  and  several  of  the  mosques 
are  tine  cditiee-.  and  the  bazaars  are  large  and  well  Blocked. 
Silk  and  woollen  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on  ; 
caps,  shawls,  burnouses,  turbans,  and  mantles.  H*p,  W1K, 
olive  oil,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured  anil  exported, 
and  the  transit-trade  between  Europe  ami  the  inioiur  of 
Africa  is  important.  P.  120,000,  of  whom  25,000  are  Jews. 

Tunj'a,  town  of  New  Granada,  South  Amcric*,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  Boyaca,  in  lat.  5°  24'  N.,  on  an 
elevated  plateau,  has  an  excellent  climate.  Wheat,  potatoes, 
and  olives  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  some  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  arc  carried 
on.  P.  about  7000,  mostly  Indians. 

Tunkers.    Sec  DUNKERS. 
Tunlihan'nock,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.    P.  263. 

Tunkhannock,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pa.,  on  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Canal  and  R.  R.,  32 
miles  N.  of  Wilkcsbarrc,  has  3  churches,  good  schools,  2 
banks,  2  iron-foundries,  2  newspapers,  and  4  hotels.  It  is 
the  S.  terminus  of  Montrose  Narrow-gauge  R.  R.  P.  of  b. 
953 ;  of  tp.  1212.  A.  F.  YORK,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Tunnel.  See  Fm'.irs  (COL  DB),  FUCINO,  and  SAINT 
GoTHAnn,  by  HON.  G.  P.  MARSH  ;  HOOSAC  TTNNEL,  by  B. 
I).  FROST,  C.  E. ;  TUNNEL,  CHICAGO,  by  E.  S.  CiiKSBimrc;n, 
C.  E. ;  TUNNELLING,  by  B.  H.  LATHOBK.  C.  E. ;  the  Cleve- 
land tunnel  in  WATERWORKS,  by  J.  P.  FRIZELL,  C.  E. ;  the 
Thames  tunnel  in  LONDON. 

Tun'iirl,  Chicago.  The  city  of  Chicago,  III.,  which 
obtained  its  supply  of  water  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, about  half  a  mile  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  by 
means  of  works  constructed  in  1852,  found  about  ten  years 
after  that  the  lake  at  the  point  of  supply  was  so  affected  by 
the  sewage  of  the  city  as  to  render  the  water  pumped  into 
the  mains  at  times  very  offensive  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  domestic  use,  especially  during  the  prev- 
alence of  southerly  winds.  Various  plans  were  suggested 
for  obtaining  a  better  supply  ;  but  as  the  nearest,  the  purest, 
and  the  most  abundant  source  was  immediately  in  front  of 
the  city,  it  was  decided  by  the  city  authorities,  including 
the  board  of  public  works,  to  construct  a  tunnel  under  tho 
bottom  of  the  lake  to  a  point  2  miles  out. 

The  tunnel  consists  of  a  land-shaft  at  the  western  and 
a  lake-shaft  at  the  eastern  extremity.     The  tunnel  proper 
is  2  miles  in  length  from  tho  pumping-works,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.     The  lake-shaft  is  protected  by  a  crib, 
or  hollow  pentagonal  breakwater,  from  storms,  vessels,  and 
ice.     The  horizontal  diameter  of  tho  tunnel  was  fixed  at 
5  feet,  and  the  vertical  2  inches  greater,  for  convenience  in 
drawing  the  centres  during  construction.     This  size  was 
determined  upon  for  two  reasons  :  Firtt,  it  was  sufficient 
to  deliver  a  supply  for  1,000,000  inhabitants  at  the  rate  of 
50  gallons  a  day  for  each  person,  the  average  quantity  used 
at  that  time.  Second,  experience  in  Europe  had  shown  that 
while  it  was  possible  to  make  small  tunnels  in  the  most 
troublesome  ground,  attempts  to  make  large  ones  had  some- 
times failed,  and  at  others  had  been  attended  with  enormoui 
difficulties.     This  was  particularly  the  case  in  works  of  t 
kind  described  by  Minard  in  his  Cnnn  de  C<m,tru>-i,,,n  i 
in  the  earlier  and'later  efforts  to  construct  a  tunnel  und< 
Thames.     Although  there  was  every  resson  to  cxnect  goo 
ground  here,  there  was  a  possibility  of  meeting  with  dcposi 
of  quicksand  or  other  soft  material,  the  formation  bem/ 
clay.    To  remove  every  doubt  of  final  success,  the  small  * 
was  adopted,  in  the  conviction  that  whenever  it  should  pro 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  upon  it  the  city  w. 
abundantly  able  to  construct  another  and  larger  one. 

The  work  was  commenced  at  the  land-shaft  on  M 
1864.    The  first  30  feet,  passing  through  wet  run 
was  curbed  with  three  sections  of  a  cast-iron  , fy Under  of  9 
feet  internal  diameter  and  1 J  inches  thick      From   he  b 
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which  conveyed  away  the  earth  to  go  up  to  the  face  of  the 
excavation,  usually  kept  from  10  to  21)  feet  ahead  of  the 
niiisimry.  The  iron  centre  was  30  inches  long  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  tunnel.  About  2  feet  in  length  of  the  ma- 
sonry was  usually  laid  at  a  time,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  found 
safe  to  strike  the  centre  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
arch  was  keyed.  The  arch  was  built  without  matting  the 
excavation  any  larger  than  the  space  required  for  the  brick- 
work. The  excavation  was  generally  through  stiff  blue 
clay,  but  with  the  irregularities  of  character  peculiar  to 
the  drift.  It  very  seldom  required  bracing  when  not  left 
to  support  itself  more  than  thirty-six  hours.  Sometimes  ; 
sand-pockets,  sometimes  small  bodies  of  quicksand,  some-  | 
times  clay  soft  enough  for  a  miner  to  run  his  arm  into,  and 
sometimes  boulders  weighing  several  hundred  pounds,  were  j 
met.  The  greatest  danger  encountered  was  from  inflam- 
mable and  explosive  gas.  Early  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  several  accidents  occurred  from  this  cause,  but,  for-  j 
Innately,  without  fatal  results  to  the  workmen,  though 
there  were  several  narrow  escapes.  Cavities  containing 
gas  were  detected  by  sound,  and  bored  into  with  a  small 
auger.  The  gas  was  ignited  as  soon  as  it  began  to  escape, 
and  explosions  were  prevented. 

Side-chambers  and  small  turn-tables  about  1000  feet  apart 
were  resorted  to  as  passing-places  for  the  cars  and  store- 
rooms for  building  materials.  The  greatest  progress  made 
during  any  one  week  was  93  feet.  Only  once  was  a  boulder 
so  large  as  to  require  blasting  met  with.  The  ventilation 
of  the  tunnel  was  effected  by  means  of  tin  pipes,  through 
which  the  foul  air  was  drawn  out,  and  fresh  air  conse- 
quently drawn  in  through  the  main  opening.  Ordinarily, 
there  was  so  much  smoke  from  the  miners'  lamps  and  vapor 
from  the  heat  of  the  workmen  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
see  distinctly  enough  to  run  the  lines  and  levels  required  to 
keep  the  tunnel  in  the  right  direction.  On  Sunday  nights, 
however,  and  on  other  holidays,  the  air  bcsame  so  clear  as 
to  cause  sperm  candles  to  burn  with  a  beautiful  silver 
brightness,  visible  sometimes  2000  feet. 

The  crib  is  58  feet  horizontal  measurement  on  each  of 
the  five  external  sides,  and  40  feet  high.  The  inner  por- 
tion, or  well,  has  sides  parallel  with  the  outer  ones,  22 
feet  long  each,  leaving  the  thickness  of  the  breakwater  25 
feet.  Flooring  of  12-inch  white  pine  timber  was  laid  close 
together.  The  outer  and  inner  vertical  faces  and  the  mid- 
dle wall  are  of  solid  12-ineh  white  pine  timber,  except  the 
upper  10  feet  of  the  outside,  which  was  of  white  oak,  to 
withstand  better  the  action  of  the  ice.  Across  the  angles 
of  the  outer  and  middle  walls  were  placed  brace-walls  about 
10  feet  long  of  solid  12-inch  timber.  All  of  the  wall-timbers 
were  fastened  to  each  other  by  IJ-inch  square  bolts  34  inches 
long,  pointed  and  driven  somewhat  slanting  into  l$-inch 
auger-holes  about  5  feet  apart.  The  slant  was  given  in 
opposite  directions  to  the  bolts  nearest  each  other,  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  their  being  drawn  out  by  the  buoyancy 
of  the  timber — an  accident  which  once  occurred  to  a  some- 
what similar  structure  in  the  West.  Three  rectangular 
openings,  each  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high,  were  made 
through  the  breakwater  at  different  depths  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  so  that  water  could  be  drawn  from  near 
the  bottom,  middle,  or  top  as  future  experience  might  show 
to  be  best.  The  whole  of  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  outer 
and  inner  walls  was  sheeted  with  2-inch  pine  plank  care- 
fully jointed,  placed  vertically,  and  spiked  on.  Instead 
of  pine,  3-inch  white  oak  was  used  for  the  upper  portion 
of  the  outside,  to  resist  ice.  Apparently  excessive  care 
was  taken  to  make  the  crib  strong,  but  subsequent  expe- 
rience showed  that  this  care  was  none  too  great.  The  crib 
was  built  on  shore  and  launched  like  a  ship.  After  the 
crib  had  been  launched  and  towed  to  its  place,  and  only 
time  had  elapsed  to  throw  just  sufficient  stone  into  it  to 
hold  it  in  moderate  weather,  a  violent  storm  set  in  and 
drove  the  vessels  loaded  with  stone  into  the  harbor.  This 
storm  continued  for  three  days,  and  threatened,  before  it 
abated,  to  do  serious  if  not  fatal  injury  to  the  crib.  When 
the  storm  was  over,  two  of  the  inner  angle-joints  had  parted 
an  inch  on  top,  and  the  entire  crib  had  worked,  against 
wind  and  waves,  13  feet,  and  the  N.  W.  angle  was  3i  feet 
lower  than  the  S.  K.  The  great  difficulty  there  would  have 
been  in  restoring  the  crib  to  its  exact  position,  and  the  fear 
there  might  be  another  storm  in  the  mean  time,  prevented 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  from  being  made.  Since  the  crib 
has  been  filled  with  stones  no  variation  whatever  in  posi- 
tion has  been  perceived.  A  tremor  is  sometimes  felt  during 
severe  storms  and  when  large  fields  of  ice  are  passing. 

The  cast-iron  cylinder  for  the  lake-shaft  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  tunnel  consists  of  seven  sections,  each  9  feet  in  length, 
9  feet  internal  diameter,  2$  inches  thick,  and  in  all  other 
respects  like  the  one  for  the  land-shaft,  except  that  the 
lowest  section  was  turned  on  the  outside  to  make  it  pen- 
etrate the  clay  more  easily,  and  the  upper  end  was  pro- 
vided with  two  gates  for  the  introduction  or  exclusion  of 


the  lake  water,  each  54  inches  high  by  32  inches  wide,  and 

i>laccd  with  their  tops  below  the  lowest  known  level  of  the 
ake. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  work 
was  $307,552;  the  actual  cost,  including  all  preliminary 
nnd  other  expenses  of  whatever  nature  chargeable  to  the 
lake  tunnel  up  to  Apr.,  1867,  was  $457,844.95.  The  orig- 
inal estimate  was  made  when  common  labor  was  worth 
$1.25  per  day  and  gold  but  little  above  par.  Before  the 
completion  of  the  work,  labor  was  much  higher  and  gold 
rose  to  $2.50. 

The  completion  of  the  tunnel  has  brought  about  a  most 
gratifying  change  in  the  quality  of  the  water  supplied. 
The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  increased 
rate  of  consumption  of  water  per  capita  above  what  was 
originally  estimated,  have  caused  the  construction  of  an- 
other and  larger  tunnel  from  the  same  crib,  parallel  with 
the  first,  to  the  lake  shore,  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  about  4  miles  farther  to  a  point  where  new  pump- 
ing-engines  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  the  summer 
of  1876.  Both  tunnels  have  an  estimated  capacity  of 
150,000,000  U.S.  gallons  per  diem.  Since  the  completion 
of  the  tunnels  the  old  wooden  crib  has  been  replaced,  from 
low  water  up,  by  a  stone  building  20  feet  high,  containing 
keepers'  rooms  and  surmounted  with  lighthouse  and  fog- 
bell  towers.  E.  S.  CHESBKOUGH. 

Tunnel  Hill,  p.-v.,  Whitficld  co.,  Ga. 

Tunnelling*  Tunnel*  arc  subterranean  passages 
through  hills  and  mountains  or  under  lakes  and  rivers. 
Of  the  first  class  a  great  many,  and  of  the  last  but  few, 
have  been  executed.  A  tunnel  through  a  hill  becomes 
necessary  or  advisable  when  it  will  cost  less  to  remove 
only  as  much  of  the  material  as  will  permit  a  safe  passage, 
although  at  a  greater  expense  for  like  quantities  removed, 
than  to  make  an  excavation  open  at  the  top.  There  are 
occasional  cases  in  which  the  difference  of  cost  between 
them  would  be  so  little  as  to  leave  the  choice  to  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  present  themselves  in  passing  through 
cities  or  very  populous  vicinities  where  damage  to  property 
and  danger  to  persons  would  make  the  tunnel  preferable 
without  regard  to  cost.  The  cost  per  cubic  yard  or  other 
unit  of  measure  is  usually  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  as 
great  in  a  tunnel  as  in  an  open  cutting,  and  sometimes  the 
disproportion  is  vastly  greater.  The  tunnel,  however,  is 
generally  the  only  work  practicable  in  the  case,  and  the 
only  question  is  at  what  point  to  end  the  open  cut  or  "ap- 
proach "  and  begin  the  tunnel.  This  depends  on  many 
circumstances,  but  the  "portals"  of  the  tunnel  arc  usually 
placed  where  the  depth  of  cutting  is  from  50  to  60  feet. 
Progress  within  the  confined  area  of  the  tunnel  being  com- 
paratively slow,  access  to  it  at  the  earliest  moment  is  sought 
through  shafts  sunk  from  the  surface  overhead,  except  in 
short  tunnels  with  easy  approaches.  The  tunnel  being 
reached  through  the  approaches  or  shafts,  or  both,  the 
process  of  "drifting"  is  begun;  and  this  operation  is 
twofold — "heading  and  bottoming,"  the  former  being  a 
preliminary  work  intended  to  open  the  way  in  advance 
and  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  material  in 
enlarging  the  tunnel  to  its  full  dimensions.  This  advanced 
excavation  is  carried  forward  either  at  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  sectional  area,  according  to  circumstances.  If 
the  material  is  solid  rock,  undivided  by  seams  or  fissures, 
the  tunnel  is  excavated  to  its  proper  shape  for  permanence 
without  artificial  support.  If  the  rock  be  deficient  in  hard- 
ness and  cohesion,  temporary  props  of  timber  are  used  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  walls  and  arches  of  masonry  are 
subsequently  built  to  sustain  it.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
must  be  amply  provided  for  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  the  former  by  blowing-machines  which  drive  fresh 
air  to  the  headings  and  expel  the  smoke  of  blasts — the 
latter  by  pumps  which  raise  the  water,  often  found  in  co- 
pious quantity,  through  the  shafts,  except  where  it  can  pass 
by  natural  flow  through  the  approaches.  In  blasting  rock 
within  the  tunnel,  gunpowder  has  been  superseded  almost 
wholly  by  the  more  recently-discovered  and  much  more 
powerful  explosive  nitro-glycerine,  combined  with  inert 
substances  which  render  it  safer  in  handling  without  ma- 
terially impairing  its  effects.  The  charges  arc  simulta- 
neously fired  by  electricity,  and  with  much  greater  effect 
than  if  exploded  separately,  as  was  the  former  method. 
The  drilling  of  the  blast-holes  has  latterly  been  greatly 
improved  and  cheapened  and  hastened  by  the  use  of  tools 
driven  by  machinery  worked  by  compressed  air,  which  as- 
sists in  ventilating  the  tunnel  in  its  escape  after  doing  its 
work. 

Tnnnfh  tn  earth  do  not  require  the  drill  or  the  explosive, 
but  need  support  at  each  step,  with  sometimes  more  delay 
and  expense  than  where  blasting  is  required.  The  mode 
of  temporary  propping  and  subsequent  permanent  walling 
and  arching  could  only  bo  shown  by  detailed  drawings. 


TUNNELLING. 


Very  few  tunnels  in  America,  although  many  in  Europe, 
have  been  driven  through  such  material.  The  methods 
of  conducting  the  work  in  such  ground  differ  only  in  their 
particulars,  and  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

HuhmiiifniM  tunnels  under  the  beds  of  rivers  and  lakes 
am  executed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  preceding,  only 
with  special   precautions    against  influx  of  water.      The 
earliest  tunnel  noted  in  history  appears  to  have  been  a 
work  of  this  sort,  by  which  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
are  said  to  have  been  joined  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Seinir-  j 
amis.      The   other   ancient  tunnels    were  used  as  water-  | 
conduits,    which    occasionally    perforated    hills,    although 
mostly  open-air  constructions,  belonging  more  properly  to 
the  head  of  aqueducts,  and  were  usually  of  small  dimen-  , 
sions.     Those  designed  to  drain  lakes  were  of  larger  area,  | 
such  as  that  by  which   Lake  Fucinus  (now  Celano)  was  j 
drawn  off  into  the  river  Liris,  and  which,  becoming  ob-  j 
struetc.l.  was  recently  reopened,  and  much  fertile  land  re- 
claimed thereby.     Tunnels  for  nnriyatinn  are  wholly  of 
modern  origin,  anil  together  with  those  designed  for  high-  j 
WMVS  and  railways,  will  beclasscd  as  ( 1 )  tuinirl»  constructed 
n>iil  in  ««<•,  (2)  tunnels  in  proyress,  and  (.'!)  tunnels  projected, 
and  which  may  sooner  or  later  bo  executed.     (1)  As  canals 
preceded  railways,  the  first  tunnel  tort  reimportation  in  the 
r.i;/i/,i<'/viW  sense  was  upon  a  canal,  that  of  Languedoc, 
constructed    in    1666,   through  the   hill  of  Malpas,    and, 
although  but  767  feet  long,  was  considered  "something 
prodigious  and  worthy  of  the  ancient  Romans." 

English  Ciiiinl  Tunnels.— The  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  and 
the  Trent  and  Mersey  canals  come  next,  about  a  century 
later.  The  Harecattle  tunnel  upon  the  latter  was  8040  feet 
long,  and  but  9  feet  wide  and  12  feet  high,  passing  a  boat 
only  7  feet  wide,  propelled  by  men  lying  on  their  backs 
:m  1  pushing  with  their  feet  against  the  sides  and  roof. 
This  tunnel  was  supplemented  or  superseded  in  1825  by 
one  14  feet  wide  anil  16  feet  high,  with  a  towing-path. 
Upon  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  is  a  tunnel  4920  feet 
long,  and  17  feet  wide  by  18  high,  showing  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  such  works  to  meet  advance  in  commerce. 
Thence  up  to  1826,  when  the  canal-system  of  England  was 
about  completed,  numerous  tunnels  of  various  lengths  were 
constructed,  the  longest  of  them  on  the  Huddersficld  Canal, 
3.10  miles  long,  and  several  others  ranging  from  2J  miles 
down  to  300  feet,  and  making  a  total  length  of  about  39 
miles  and  an  average  of  about  f^tha  °'  a  ™i'e-  These 
tunnels  were  through  rock  and  other  material  of  every 
variety,  and  met  every  sort  of  difficulty  from  water,  foul 
air,  and  bad  ground,  the  tools  and  appliances  of  more 
modern  tunnelling  being  then  unknown. 

French  canal  tunnel*,  23  in  number,  from  417  feet  to  7 
miles  2413  feet  in  length,  and  aggregating  241  miles.— The 
longest  of  largo  section,  the  Riqucval,  executed  in  1803, 
upon  the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  is  31  miles  long  and  20$  feet 
wide.  The  Pouilly,  upon  the  canal  of  Bourgogne,  2  miles 
271!  feet  long  and  201  feet  wide,  and  some  others  upon  main 
navigable  canals  which  pass  boats  o'f  good  tonnage.  The 
tunnel  of  Arschwiller,  a  mile  and  2250  feet  long,  has  a 
railway  tunnel  alongside  of  it  and  passing  under  it  at  one 
end.  There  are  several  canals  of  from  5  to  8J  feet  wide 
and  of  considerable  length,  of  which  that  of  Nnirenu,  of  71 
miles  length  and  5  feet  width,  is  the  longest,  but  these  are 
feeders  and  lateral  canals  of  small  capacity.  Of  under- 
ground channels  and  conduits  for  the  supply  or  the  sewer- 
age of  cities,  the  drainage  of  mines,  etc.,  there  are  upward 
of  80  miles  in  Europe. 

lliylneay  Tunnels. — Many  of  these,  nndcr  the  name  of 
"galleries,"  occur  upon  the  great  roods  across  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  Alps  in  piercing  the  projecting  cliffs  of  their 
savage  defiles. 

Railway  tunnels  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  class, 
and  the  957  in  number  and  29 1  in  miles  of  them  constructed 
to  this  date  (1876)  are  the  growth  of  but  half  a  century. 
This  total  length  is  divided  about  thus:  Great  Britain, 
140  tunnels  and  871  miles;  France,  259  tunnels  and  82.$; 
miles;  lielninm,  20  tunnels  and  4.07  miles;  Germany  tad 
Austria,  270  tunnels  and  51$  miles;  Italy,  76  tunnels  and 
19jj  miles;  Switzerland,  5  tunnels  and  4.08  miles;  North 
America,  115  tunnels  and  33  miles;  South  America,  72 
tunnels  and  9  miles.  This  statement  is  necessarily  quite 
approximate,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
information  within  the  time  allowed,  and  several  countries 
have  cither  been  partially  heard  from  or  not  at  all,  as  Italy, 
Spain.  Russia,  and  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  present  object 
is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  tunnelling 
has  been  carried  throughout  the  world.  Of  English  tunnels, 
the  most  noted  for  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  construction 
is  the  Kibby  on  the  North-western  Railway,  length  1J 
miles,  cost  $1,500,000,  chiefly  from  nearly  a  fifth  of  its 
length  being  in  quicksand  so  saturated  with  water  that 
nine  months  of  hard  pumping  were  required  to  dry  it  suf- 


ficiently for  commencing  to  drift  horizontally  from  the  two 
enormous  shafts  of  GO  feet  diameter  sunk  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  material  and  water,  and  for  ventilation.  The 
//".>•  tunnel  on  the  (ireal  Western.  Ij  mile*  long  ami  < 
ing  $1,750,000,  met  wilh  much  trouble  from  miter;  il  had 
five  shafts  the  whole  breadth  of  the  tunnel.  Both  of  tin •-.•, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  English  tunnels,  are  for  two  tnn-k-. 
The  longest  tunnel  in  England  is  the  \\  n> «iln  ml,  upon  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Hallway,  lu  length  in  .'!  mile-.  and 
it  consists  of  two  parallel  tunnels,  each  for  one  track,  with 
numerous  openings  Let  ween  them,  the  many  shafts  required 
for  iU  construction  being  midway  of  the  two.  The  exca- 
vations were  mostly  in  solid  roek.  The  Hydrulinm  tunnel, 
on  the  London  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  \\  miles  long, 
had  its  walls  and  arching  pressed  out  of  shape  by  the 
swelling  of  the  London  clay  through  whieh  it  in  carried, 
and  required  repeated  addition-  t,,  their  thickness  before 
they  would  resist  the  pressure.  Many  other  English  tun- 
nels deserve  description,  among  them  the  /  i  of  a 
mile,  and  \"/M-, ,..</.  I  mile  long  in  clay,  with  copious  veins 
of  water.  Space  does  not  allow  more  than  this  general 
reference.  The  English  tunnels  are  uniformly  itraiykt,  as 
far  as  is  known. 

French  ro'dinty  tunnels  embrace  many  works  of  ini' 
as  the  A'erthe  (Marseilles  and  Avignon  Railway),  nearly  '•'• 
miles  long,  through  limestone,  with  twenty-four  shafts,  cost 
52,090,076,  lined  with  masonry  for  four-fifths  of  its  length  ; 
the  Jl/ahy  (Paris  'and  Lyons  Railway),  21  miles  long, 
twenty  shafts,  through  calcareous  rock  and  marl,  and  is 
arched  throughout ;  Arsehioiller(  Paris  and  Strasbourg),  1J 
miles  long,  arched  end  to  end,  the  Marno  and  Rhine  Canal 
alongside,  under  which  the  railway  passes  at  one  end,  the 
grade  descending  and  the  canal  diverging  so  as  to  permit 
this,  cost  $515,328;  Kelly  (Rhcims  branch  of  Paris  and 
Strasbourg  Railway),  21  miles  long,  eleven  shafts,  through 
chalk,  cost  $497,904 ;  Lamotle  (Paris  and  Caen  Railway), 

I  j'^ths  miles  long,  eleven  shafts,  through  chalk,  marl,  and 
greensand,    cost  $502,820 ;    one-third    arched,  one-fourth 
self-supporting,  rest  walled  on  sides.     All  the  above  for  two 
tracks.     Many  of  the  French  tunnels  arc  curved,  and  that 
of  Fete  (548  feet  long)  with  800  feet  radius. 

German  railway  tunnels  are  very  numerous,  as  above 
stated,  but  none  of  them  of  great  length.  Particulars  in 
regard  to  them  arc  not  at  hand,  but  the  passage  of  the  Som- 
mering.  on  the  Vienna  and  Triest  route,  must  be  noted  M 
exhibiting  very  bold  tunnelling  through  lofty  cliffs,  with 
magnificent  viaducts  between.  The  most  peculiar  exam- 
ples are,  however,  on  the  Black  Forest  Railway,  from  Offen- 
burg  to  Constance,  on  which  the  ascent  to  the  summit  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  waters,  upon  a  grade  of 
106  feet  per  mile,  encounters  in  151  miles  twenty-nine  tun- 
nels of  various  lengths,  the  longest  (5600  feet)  at  the  summit. 
Most  of  the  tunnels  are  curved,  with  radii  of  1000  feet,  and 
one  of  them  forms  a  complete  letter  S.  The  rock  is  a  hard 
but  decomposing  granite,  mostly  requiring  protection  by 
masonry. 

Belgian  railicay  tunnels  are  not  numerous;  the  large  ma- 
jority of  them  occur  on  the  route  from  Liege  to  the  Prus- 
sian frontier,  along  the  narrow  winding  valley  of  the  Ves- 
dres,  on  which  there  are  eighteen,  of  lengths  from  65  to  1964 
feet,  in  a  distance  of  about  as  many  miles. 

Swiss  railway  tunnels,  of  which  the  longest  and  most  in- 
teresting is  the  Hauenstein,  on  the  Swiss  Central  Railway, 

II  miles  long,  through  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale,  re- 
quiring masonry  support  nearly  throughout.     Three  shafts 
were  projected,  but  one  of  them  was  abandoned  before  com- 
pletion, and  at  one  of  the  others  an  accident  somewhat  like 
that  at  the  deep  shaft  of  the  Hnotac  tunnel  occurred  by  the 
burning  of  the  timbering,  which  caused  the  obstruction  of 
the  tunnel  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.     The  grade  through 
the  tunnel  ia  139  feet  per  mile,  and  the  width  is 
tracks. 

Italian  Tunnels.— there  are  accounts  at  hand  of  t 
only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
chief  interest  is,  of  course,  that  of  Mont  Cen,.  or  the  C 


t 

de  Frejus.of  which  there  is  a  full  •™^£1U»™U**- 
DIA,  under  Fating,  COL  DK,  by  Hox.  O.  I'.  MARSH. 
great  work  was  fourteen  years  in  progress,  ,u i  whole 
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upon  the  mountain-slopes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  For- 
est route. 

Jlailway  Tunnels  of  tie  V.  S. — These  occur  upon  a  va- 
riety of  roads  throughout  the  Union,  and  are  few  or  many 
according  to  the  topography  of  the  region.  In  New  Eng- 
land E.  of  the  Connecticut  River  there  are  few  or  none,  the 
country,  although  rolling  and  rocky,  rarely  presenting  such 
abrupt  elevations  as  invite  tunnelling.  This  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  great  Hoosac  Tunnel,  through  the  moun- 
tain-range of  the  same  name  W.  of  that  river,  and  of  which 
its  resident  engineer,  Mr.  Frost,  has  given  an  account  under 
the  article  HOOSAC  TUNNEL  in  this  CrcLOi'xniA,  rendering 
further  notice  of  it  here  unnecessary.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that,  besides  the  central  shaft  of  10:50  feet  depth 
(where  the  accident  from  fire  above  referred  to  occurred), 
there  was  another,  318  feet  in  depth  and  half  a  mile  from  the 
W.  end,  between  which  and  that  end  the  chief  difficulties 
in  construction  occurred,  owing  to  the  soft  material  re- 
quiring expensive  supports.  There  are  but  two  or  three 
other  tunnels  E.  of  the  Hudson,  except  the  nine  which  are 
immediately  on  its  bank  through  rocky  spurs  on  the  route 
from  New  York  to  Albany.  The  comparatively  flat  coun- 
try on  the  New  York  Central  requires  none,  and  the  Erie, 
although  traversing  a  more  broken  district,  meets  with 
'asses  remarkably  favorable  for  open-work.  Farther  S.,  in 
'ennsylvania,  the  mountains  rising  to  greater  height,  the 
occasions  for  tunnelling  increase,  and  upon  the  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  there  are  six  tunnels,  of  a  total 
length  of  2,\jth  miles,  the  longest  (3750  feet)  at  the  Allc- 
ghany  Summit,  driven  through  the  coal-measures  400  feet 
below  the  mountain-crest,  with  three  shafts  and  no  special 
difficulty  of  construction.  The  Philadelphia  and  Heading 
It.  R.  has  four  tunnels,  the  longest  2100  feet,  and  a  total 
length  of  about  a  mile.  The  Delaware  Lackawanna  and 
Western  R.  11.  has  three  tunnels,  the  longest  (4200  feet) 
through  Bergen  Hill  at  its  eastern  terminus  (not  far  from 
the  Erie  R.  R.  tunnel  of  about  the  same  length  through  the 
same  ridge),  and  one  of  3015  feet  at  another  point  of  its 
line.  The  Amboy  extension  of  the  Lehigh  Vulley  R.  R. 
has  an  important  tunnel,  4829  feet  long,  the  Mttscoiietcttugt 
driven  with  one  vertical  and  one  inclined  shaft,  both  near 
the  W.  end,  most  of  the  material  being  removed  by  drifting 
from  the  E.  end.  Water  gave  great  trouble  at  the  W.  end, 
and  was  mastered  with  much  skill  by  the  engineers.  The 
NesqHekontnfj  tunnel,  on  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Co.'s  road,  pierces  Locust  Mountain  for  3800  feet,  and  was 
driven  through  the  anthracite  coal-measures  and  the  under- 
lying conglomerate  and  red  shale  without  shafts.  It  re- 
quired protection  from  masonry  throughout.  Upon  the 
low  f/rmte-line  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railway  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  are  five  tunnels;  the  longest,  at  the  summit, 
is  1950  feet  in  length,  through  the  coal-rocks.  Farther  S. 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  11.  has  forty-four  tunnels  in  all, 
of  which  upon  its  main  track  (178  miles)  to  Cumberland 
there  are  seven,  through  granite,  breccia,  and  clay  slate,  of  a 
total  length  of  3333  feet;  upon  its  branch  of  150  miles  to 
Pittsburg  three,  making  1.422  miles,  the  longest  of  them, 
the  Sand  Patch,  of  4800  feet,  through  the  old  red  sandstone 
at  the  Allegheny  Mountain  summit,  with  two  others  through 
spurs  1600  and  1000  feet  respectively.  Upon  the  branch 
to  Wheeling  (201  miles)  are  twelve,  of  a  total  length  of  2.04 
miles,  the  longest,  the  Kingmood,  4200  feet  long,  driven 
through  the  coal-measures,  with  three  shafts,  each  167  feet 
deep ;  tunnel  arched  throughout.  Upon  the  branch  to  Par- 
kersburg  (103  miles)  are  23  tunnels,  total  length  3.43  miles, 
the  longest  2700  feet,  all  in  the  coal-measures.  The  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  R.  R.  has  seventeen  tunnels,  from  200  to 
6400  feet  long,  total  4.7  miles.  The  one  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  is  4200  feet  long,  through  primitive  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  the  rest  through  the  slates,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones underlying  the  coal-measures.  Two  of  the  longest 
(4670  and  4033  feet)  are  at  and  near  the  Alleghany  summit; 
the  longest  (6400  feet)  is  through  the  Big  Bend  of  Green- 
brier  River.  There  is  one  of  4000  feet  under  Church  Hill 
in  Richmond  through  the  drift  clays,  and  attended  with 
much  difficulty ;  of  course  arched  throughout.  S.  of  Vir- 
ginia and  W.  of  the  mountains  there  are  but  few  tunnels 
constructed  and  in  use,  and  all  of  them  short.  In  Eastern 
Ohio  there  are  some  short  ones  cutting  off  the  bends  of 
creeks  in  ascending  from  the  river  to  the  table-land  of  that 
State.  Throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  after  leaving 
the  spurs  of  the  Appalachian  range,  there  is  little  demand 
for  tunnelling  on  the  rolling  prairie-lands,  nor  is  it  required 
upon  the  ascent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  from  the 
eastward,  the  first  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  four,  of  a  total 
length  of  but  1792  feet,  upon  the  Union  Pacific  11.  R.,  oc- 
curring on  the  descent  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  Basin  by  the 
canons  which  lead  to  it.  The  Central  Pacific  has  fifteen 
tunnels,  of  a  united  length  of  621.')  feet,  the  longest  1659 
feet,  in  the  crossing  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  These  last  tun- 
nels are  through  granite,  trap,  trachyte,  and  conglomerate. 


South  American  Tunnels. — Upon  Dom  Pedro  the  II. 
R.  R.  in  Brazil  are  twelve  tunnels,  aggregating  2.84  miles, 
on  a  line  of  19  miles  ascending  from  Belem  to  Mcndez. 
The  longest,  at  the  summit,  is  7040  feet ;  all  are  in  rock. 
In  Peru,  on  the  Lima  and  Oroya  11.  11.,  there  are  sixty 
tunnels  on  100  miles  of  road.  The  longest,  on  the  summit  of 
the  pass  through  the  Cordilleras,  is  3839  feet  long  and  15,648 
feet  above  tide,  being  doubtless  the  highest  tunnel  on  the 
globe  by  more  than  2  miles  of  vertical  altitude,  as  compared 
with  cither  the  Mont  Ccnis  or  the  St.  Gothard.  The 
extreme  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  made  labor  painful 
and  ineffective,  and  the  water  which  gushed  into  the  tun- 
nel through  the  numerous  crevices  opened  by  the  earth- 
quakes of  that  volcanic  region  greatly  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  work,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  tools, 
powder,  and  all  other  necessaries  had  to  bo  brought  from 
the  lower  country  on  mule-back.  This  tunnel  is  not  yet 
completed,  financial  embarrassment  having  caused  the 
suspension  of  the  work.  The  preceding  statements  embrace 
all  actually-built  tunnels  of  which  information  could  be 
had  in  time  for  this  article. 

Tunnels  in  Pi-oyress  in  Europe. — The  one  of  chief  in- 
terest, the  ST.  GOTHAUD,  is  fully  treated  by  HON.  G.  P.  MAUSH, 
whose  article  in  this  volume  is  referred  to.  Its  subsequent 
progress  to  Dec.  31,  1875,  shows  an  advance  in  the  heading 
at  the  N.  end  to  3074,  and  the  S.  2842  yards,  together  more 
than  a  third  of  its  total  length.  The  enlargement  had 
made  proportional  progress,  yet  only  764  yards  were  fully 
completed.  The  original  estimates  fall  short  greatly,  and 
an  additional  $20,000,000  are  called  for,  and,  as  no  effective 
response  has  been  so  far  received,  a  suspension  is  threat- 
ened. Upon  the  165  miles  between  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
termini  of  the  route  there  are  numerous  shorter  tunnels, 
giving  a  total  length  of  IfiJ  miles,  and  with  the  main 
one  about  26  miles,  or  a  sixth  of  the  whole  distance.  In 
America. — Few  new  tunnels  are  under  way.  Upon  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  its  twenty-seven  tunnels,  of  a  total 
length  of  4.84  miles,  the  longest  4000  feet,  are  all  so  far 
advanced  as  to  ensure  their  completion  this  year  (1876). 
They  are  driven  through  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale, 
and  will  all  probably  require  arching  ultimately. 

Subaqueous  Tunnels  in  Europe. — There  are  two  of  these, 
about  \  of  a  mile  long  each,  under  the  Thames  at  London. 
The  first,  at  the  London  Docks,  completed  in  1S42,  and 
seventeen  years  in  progress,  is  the  famous  work  of  the  elder 
Brunei,  and  involved  extraordinary  difficulties,  which  there 
is  no  room  to  describe  here.  It  is  a  double  tunnel,  and 
was  never  used  except  by  foot-passengers  and  visitors  as 
one  of  the  sights  of  London  until  lately,  when  it  has  been 
made  available  to  connect  some  of  the  railways  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  river.  A  new  cylindrical  tunnel  or  subway  of 
only  7  feet  diameter  has  been  since  constructed  opposite  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  a  year,  by  means  of  a  cleverly-con- 
trived iron  shield.  Passengers  are  conveyed  in  a  car  drawn 
by  stationary  power  working  a  chain  alternately  in  each 
direction.  In  America  there  are  two  tunnels  side  by  side, 
and  each  two  miles  long,  under  the  bed  of  Lake  Michigan 
at  Chicago.  The  first,  built  in  1864-67  and  costing  $457,845, 
was  5  feet  in  diameter;  the  second,  as  an  auxiliary,  of 
7  feet  diameter,  constructed  1872-74.  They  connect  a 
hollow  crib  in  the  lake  with  the  pumps  on  the  shore,  and 
so  draw  the  surface-water,  free  from  the  pollutions  of  the 
city  and  the  mud  of  the  lake-bottom,  in  the  clay  of  which 
the  tunnels  were  driven  30  feet  under  its  bed.  (See  Tr.v- 
NEL,  CHICAGO.)  The  Cleveland  tunnel,  1J  miles  long, 
completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  $320,352,  for  a  similar 
purpose,  draws  the  Lake  Erie  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
city.  It  is  on  the  same  plan,  5  feet  in  diameter,  and 
met  with  great  difficulty  in  drifting  through  the  clay  bed 
of  the  lake.  There  are  two  road-tunnels  under  the  Chi- 
cago River  at  that  city — one  completed  in  1809  on  the 
line  of  Washington  street  and  under  the  South  Branch, 
where  the  breadth  of  the  water  is  222  feet,  and  depth  of 
tunnel  bottom  under  low  water  32.4  feet.  The  whole 
length  of  the  tunnel  and  approaches  is  1605  feet;  extreme 
grade  of  carriage-ways,  1  in  11.55;  cost  of  work,  $512,708. 
The  other  is  on  La  Salle  street  (on  the  same  general  plan ', 
finished  in  1871;  breadth  of  main  river,  300  feet;  total 
length  of  tunnel  approaches,  1890  feet;  grade  of  carriage- 
ways, 1  in  20;  cost  of  work  not  stated  in  published  reports. 
A  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  River  to  connect  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  was  eomincneed  in  1871,  and  draining  drifts  ad- 
vanced 1220  feet  on  the  Detroit  side  and  370  feet  on  the 
other  shore,  and  suspended  on  account  of  influx  of  water 
in  the  latter. 

The  preceding  statements  include  all  the  tunnels  of  mag- 
nitude for  commercial  purpose  known  to  the  writer  as 
constructed  or  in  progress  to  this  time.  Of  mining  tunnels 
there  are  many  of  great  length  and  importance,  as  (in 
Germany)  the  Freiburg,  24  miles  ;  the  Georg  at  Clausthal, 
10J  miles;  the  Joseph  II.  at  Schemnitz,  9J  miles;  Rolh- 
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sehonbcrg  (Freiburg),  8  miles;  Ernst' August,  13i  miles; 
Victoria,  England. 

TII a iirt'  /'/"/••'"'• — The  union  of  the  Ohio  uml  Atlantic 
waters  has  led  to  the  projection  of  two  long  tunnels — 
one  at  the  Alleghany  summit-level  of  the  proposed 
Chesapeake  ami  Ohio  Canal  extension  of  Itj  miles,  at  a 
height,  of  Hill  fi'i't  above  tide:  width  of  tuinifl,  -12  feet, 
an/F  height  2li ;  Ion);  approach-cuts  and  two  .-halts,  700 
uml  678  feet  deep  ;  estimated  c-ost,  $(i,.V.i:!,'.l!HI ;  water  7  feet 
Jeep  ii)  tunnel  as  in  canal  outside.  The  oilier  through  the 
lame  watershed  upon  the  line  of  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal.  73  iiiili-s  long;  height  above  tide,  170!) 
feet :  width  of  tunnel,  314  feet,  height  35  feet,  with  r< 
at  short  intervals  for  passage  of  boats ;  ten  shafts  of  various 
depths  from  UU  to  520  feet;  water  11  feet  deep  in  tunnel,  7 
feet  in  canal  outside;  estimated  cost,  816,192,487.  The 
details  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  tunnel  are  in  the 
reports  of  Col.  William  E.  Merrill,  V.  S.  army,  and  Col. 
Thomas  S.  Sc'lgcwick,  who  made  the  survey.  Those  of 
the  .lames  and  Kaiiawha  tunnel  are  in  the  reports  of  the 
commission  of  engineers,  of  which  Gen.  J.  O.  Barnard, 
1!.  S.  army,  was  chairman,  whoso  suggestions  led  to  a  val- 
uable improvement  in  tho  original  location  of  the  tunnel 
by  the  late  Mr.  Lorraine,  chief  engineer  of  tho  canal,  with 
whom  I  lie  hold  idea  of  so  long  a  tunnel  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation above  the  ocean  originated. 

Tin:  boldest  tunnel  of  the  tubaquemu  class  is  that  of  tho 
proposed  submarine  passage  between  England  and  Franco. 
The  idea  of  spanning  the  British  Channel  by  a  structure 
abnre  water  having  been  laid  aside,  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
very  ingenious  ami  well-planned  mode  suggested  by  Messrs. 
Batcimtn  Jl  Revet,  English  hydraulic  engineers,  of  a  cast- 
iron  tube  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea.  This  scheme  seem?, 
however,  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  drifting,  in  the 
usual  wav  of  tunnel-work,  under  the  bottom  of  the  strait 
through  one  of  the  various  strata  which  compose  it,  and 
of  which  the  preference  appears  properly  to  be  given  to 
the  lower  or  gray  chalk,  in  which  trial  shafts  and  drifts 
arc  now  in  progress,  so  that  tho  project  has  taken  a  defi- 
nite shape,  ami  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  prosecuted  until 
success  is  assured  or  failure  demonstrated.  The  tunnel 
and  approaches  would  bo  some  23  miles  long  under  the 
sea  and  in  the  approaches  at  a  grade  of  some  66  feet  per 
mile,  according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
the  distinguished  English  engineer.  Many  other  schemes 
of  subaqueous  tunnels,  such  as  that  of  one  under  Boston 
harbor  to  East  Boston,  and  under  the  Hudson  River  at 
New  York,  have  been  planned  in  detail,  and  may  sooner 
or  later  be  constructed,  and  such  works  between  the  shores 
of  great  commercial  ports  may  receive  a  large  extension  in 
the  future  as  least  obstructing  navigation. 

General  Summary  of  the  Tunnels  nf  the  World. 

Canal  tunnels 86,  of  a  total  length  of  66J  miles. 

Railway    "      957  291 

Subaqueous  tunnels..    8      " 

Conduits ..._37      "       "         "  JO*     ' 

Totals 1088  tunnels  =  444  miles. 

This  statement  is,  as  already  remarked,  but  an  approxima- 
tion, and  could  not  be  otherwise  with  the  time  and  means  at 
command  for  obtaining  information.  It  may  give  a  better 
idea,  perhaps,  than  has  been  heretofore  presented,  of  the  vasl 
extent  to  which  this  class  of  engineering  works  has  reached 
in  modern  times.  There  are  tunnels  in  Mexico,  India, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  of  which  no  accounts  are  at 
present  at  hand,  and  the  mining  tunnels  of  Japan  are  said 
to  be  extensive  and  interesting  for  the  skill  and  perseve- 
rance exhibited  in  their  execution  with  very  inferior  tools 
and  appliances.  BENJ.  II.  LATROBE. 

Tun'ny  [Or.  «iwo«],  the  Thynnus  vulr/arit,  a  large  fish 
of  tho  mackerel  family,  caught  abundantly  in  the  Mediter- 


Tung'burg,  Chippewa  co.,  Minn.     P.  181. 
Tunx'tnll,  town  of  England,  county  of  Stafford.  )i&« 
extensive  manufactures  of  pottery,  tiles,  and  chemical*. 
1'.  11,207. 

Tuiistall,  or  Tonstnll   (CITTIIBKBT),   !>.  1)..   I.I..D., 
>.   at   Halchlonl,    Yorkshire,    about     L476j    Hktertd     lialiol 

College,  Oxford,  about  1  I'.' I  :  ie \  i  1  thence  to  Cambridge, 

there  he  was  eho-eii  fellow  of  King's  Hall,  now  Trinity 
L'ollego;  studied  at  Padua,  where  ho  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws;  became  vicar-general  to  Archbishop  War- 
lam  and  rector  of  Ilarrow-on-thc-llill  loll,  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  1514,  archil-  H'l  master 

of  the  rolls  lilti;  was  Bent  lJlfi-17  to  l!ru.->els  with  Sir 
Thomas  More  as  joint  ambassador  to  Charles  I.  of  Spain 
'afterward  Charles  V.),  with  whom  they  concluded  two 
treaties;  made  there  the  acquaintance  of  KrasmuB  ;  became 
prebendary  of  York  !.>!'.'.  pn  Ifii'tiiry  and  dean  of  Salis- 
bury 1521,  bishop  of  London  net.,  1  •'--'.  lord  privy  »cal 
May,  152.'!,  ambassador  to  Spain  1525;  accompanied  Wol- 
soy  to  France  July,  1527;  was  a  plenipotentiary  to  u< 
tiate  tho  Peace  of  Cam  bray  1529;  bought  up  Tjndale'p  New 
Testaments  at  Antwerp  and  burnt  them  in  Chcapside  1529; 
became  bishop  of  Durham  by  papal  bull  Feb.  21,  1530; 
concurred  in  most  of  tho  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  those  of  the  first  years  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  eh 
of  treason  Oct.,  1552  ;  was  restored  by  Mary,  and  Mmdaoted 
himself  with  great  moderation  during  her  reign,  allowing 
no  persecution  within  his  diocese;  was  again  deprived  by 
order  of  Queen  Elizabeth  July,  1559,  in  consequence  of 
having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Dr.  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  D.  at  Lambeth  Palace  Nov.  18,  1559.  Ho 
was  described  by  Erasmus  as  "a  man  who  outdid  all  his 
contemporaries  in  the  learned  languages,"  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  ft  species  of  technical  memory.  Author  of  //i 
Lnudcm  Matrimonii  (1518) ;  lie  Arte  Siippatandi  (London, 
1522),  one  of  the  first  books  of  arithmetic  printed  in  England ; 
Df  Veritate  Corporit  el  Sanyuinii  Domini  Nottrijeiu  Chritti 
in  Encharittica,  Libri  II.  (Paris,  1554),  being  an  elaborate 
defence  of  transubstantiation;  Compendium  in  X.  Libroi 
Ethiconim  Arittotelin  (Paris,  1554) ;  Contra  Impioi  Illat- 
phematorei  Dei  Prtedettinationii  Oput  (Antwerp,  1555); 
Certain  Godly  and  Decant  frayen  in  Latin,  etc.  (1558), 
and  A  Letter  to  Cardinal  Pole. 

Tunstall's,  p.-v.,  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.  P.  4624. 
Tuol'nmne,  county  of  E.  California,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  N.  by  Stanislaus  River,  and 
drained  by  Tuolumne  River ;  surface  level  in  tho  W.  part, 
mountainous  in  the  E.,  and  covered  with  excellent  timber, 
which  forms  an  article  of  large  export ;  soil  in  tho  valleys 
very  fertile.  It  was  formerly  an  important  mining  district, 
and  mining  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are 
saw-mills,  quarti-mills,  and  breweries.  Sheep  are  very 
numerous.  Staples,  wool,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  lumber.  Cap.Sonora.  Area,  1944  sq.m.  P.  8150. 
Tnomey  (MICHAEL),  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept.  29, 
1805  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  at  an  early  age ;  graduated  at  tho 
Renssclaer  Polytechnic  Institute  1835;  became  State  geol- 
ogist of  South  Carolina  1844,  and  of  Alabama  1848,  and 
filled  for  several  years  the  professorship  of  geology,  min- 
eralogy, and  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Alabfma.  D.  ft  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Mar.  20,  IM£A*jfcr 
of  a  Report  on  the  Geoloy;/  of  South  Carolina  (1848),  fir, 
Biennial  Report  on  the  Geology  o/  Alabama  (1850),  and 
was  joint  author  with  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes  of •  Tketouih 
of  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  parts  1-10,  18 
Tupelo.  See  GUM  TREK. 
Tu' 


IH'K'*          S3W    \  - 

'pelo,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Leo  co.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile  and 
Ohio  R.  R.,  272  miles  from  the  former  city,  has 
3  churches,  good   schools,  1  exchange 
newspaper,  2  mills  and  .team-gins,  and  J [hotels. 
P  618.  J.  M.  ECKFORD,  ED.  "Jocn 

Tupi'za,  town  of  Bolivia,  South  America,  in 
lat.  2°  28'  S.,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  carries  on  a  considerable  trans.t-trade. 
P.  about  5000. 

Tupoiidir.    See  APPESDIX. 
Tup'per  (BENJAMIX),  b.  at  Stoughton,  Ma..., 
;    in  1738-  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  war  1,56- 
63     became  colonel  of  the  llth  w..mh.-ii. 

*          _•          1  TTfi  ,     unrvnil     II 


rancan  and  Black  seas,  and  sometimes  in  the  Atlantic. 
It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  measures  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  exceeds  half  a  ton  in  weight.  It  moves  in  vast  shoals, 
and  is  caught  by  enclosing  it  in  nets  and  then  killing  by 
means  of  tho  harpoon.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  both 
fresh  and  salted.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  found  on  our 
U.  S.  coast,  where  its  usual  representative  is  Tkynnu*  te- 
emido-rfoiWiX  tho  great  HORSE-MACKEREL  (which  see). 


IM  ;    peuiuuc  vwivi,  ,        ,   .         . 

infantry  early  in  1776;  served  under 

^  gl    brig  dier'-genera!  of  Ohio  volunteer.  under  o.n. 
»:'J",  i«T« 11.  and  d.  at  Qallipolis,  0.,  ,n  1823. 
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Tupper  (MARTIN  FARQUHAR),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in 

London,  England,  July  17, 1810  ;  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated 1831 ;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  but  never  practised;  published  anonymously  a 
volume  of  poems  (1832),  and  in  1838  issued  the  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  Proverbial  Philoiophy  (second 
series,  1842;  third,  1867).  Mr.  Tupper  has  written  many 
other  volumes  of  prose  and  verse.  In  1851  and  1870  he  vis- 
ited the  U.  S.,  and  in  1875  wrote  a  drama  in  honor  of  the 
centenary  of  American  independence.  He  is  the  owner  of  a 
fine  country-seat  at  Albury,  Surrey. — His  three  daughters 

;ublished  in  1864  a  volume,  Poems  by  Three  Sisters,  and 
ave  contributed  to  Dr.  Rogers's  Lyra  Britannica. 

Tupp'ville*  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  Kan.     P.  250. 

Turanian  Race  and  Languages.  See  LANGUAGE, 
by  PUOF.  W.  D.  WHITNEY,  PH.  I).,  LL.D. 

Turbella'ria  [from  turbcllx,  plural  diminutive  of 
tnrbit,  a  "  stir,"  supposed  to  have  been  applied  on  account 
of  the  current  created  by  cilia;],  a  group  of  worm-like  ani- 
mals, by  some  considered  as  a  peculiar  class,  and  by  others 
as  an  order  of  scolecids.  They  are  sometimes  broad,  some- 
times very  narrow,  but  always  depressed,  and  invested  in 
an  integument  (the  ectoderm)  covered  with  minute  ciliao, 
and  never  segmented  or  articulated;  the  mouth  is  very 
variable  in  position,  in  some  being  near  the  middle,  in 
others  toward  the  anterior  end,  and  in  others  toward  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body ;  sometimes,  too,  it  is  simple,  and 
sometimes  proboscidiform ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  exca- 
vated in  tho  substance  of  the  body,  and  not  differentiated 
in  a  porivisceral  space;  it  is  in  some  forms  simple,  in 
others  ramified ;  also  in  some  it  has  an  anal  outlet,  and  in 
others  is  closed  or  caecal ;  the  nervous  system  is  constituted 
by  two  ganglia  in  tho  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  from 
which  extend  backward  two  lateral  cords  (one  on  each 
side),  besides  smaller  branches ;  the  sexes  are  in  some  com- 
bined, in  others  separate.  These  various  differences  have 
been  employed  to  separate  the  various  forms  into  groups. 
(1)  Those  with  an  anus  are  the  Proctucha,  represented  by 
the  Nemertidao;  (2)  those  without  an  anus  have  been  com- 
bined under  the  name  Aprocta;  (2a)  some  (Rhabdoccela) 
have  the  intestine  simple;  (26)  others  (Dendrocoela)  are 
distinguished  by  an  intestine  which  is  ramified,  and  are 
known  as  planarians.  Most  of  tho  species  are  marine, 
but  some  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  some  live  in  damp  places 
on  land.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Tur'bervile  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Whitchureh,  Dorsetshire, 
England,  about  1530;  was  educated  at  Winchester  School 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship 1561 ;  studied  law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  London  ; 
accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  to  Russia  as  his  secre- 
tary, and  wrote  three  poetical  epistles  descriptive  of  that 
country,  which  were  printed  in  Hakluyt's  Voyage  along 
with  Randolph's  narrative.  D.  about  1600.  Author  of 
Bpitaphet,  Epigrams,  Songs,  and  Sonets  (1565  ;  enlarged 
in  the  edition  of  1570,  and  several  times  reprinted  in  the 
presentcentury),  Heroycall  Epistles  of  the  learned  Poet  Piib- 
liua  Onidius  Naso,  in  Englishe  Verse  (1569),  The  liooke  of 
Fau/conrie,  or  Hawking  (1575),  The  Noble  Art  of  Venerie, 
or  Hunting  (1576),  Tragical  Tales,  translated  out  of  the 
Italian  (1570),  and  left  a  MS.  translation  of  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem Delivered,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Tur'bett,  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     P.  714. 

Tur'bine  [Lat.  turbo].  This  term  is  usually  applied 
to  a  water-wheel  revolving  upon  a  vertical  axis,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  turning  on  horizontal  axes,  which  are 
known  as  vertical  water-wheels,  or,  simply,  as  water-wheels. 
There  are  two  radically-different  modes  of  applying  water- 
•jower.  One  consists  in  receiving  the  water  in  buckets 
'ormed  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  weight  of  the  water  causes  the  wheel  to  rotate,  and 
overcomes  whatever  resistance  opposes  its  rotation.  In 
such  a  wheel  the  water  does  not  move  with  a  velocity  ap- 
proaching that  due  the  head.  In  the  second  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  head  is  employed  in  giving  a  rapid 
motion  to  the  water,  which  by  its  impulse  or  reaction  com- 
municates motion  to  the  wheel.  Wheels  with  horizontal 
axes  are  suited  to  the  first  method:  those  with  vertical  axes 
to  the  second. 

A  few  preliminary  observations  are  necessary  as  to  the 
nature  of  impulse  and  reaction.  The  action  of  water  by 
impulse  against  a  solid  surface  is  the  pressure  against  tho 
surface  caused  by  the  change  in  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  water's  motion.  As  force  is  necessary  to  communi- 
cate velocity  to  water,  so  force  is  exerted  upon  any  fixed 
surface  which  retards  or  changes  its  motion.  Impulse 
against  surfaces  at  rest  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment. Bidone  employed  an  instrument,  indicated  at 
Fig.  4,  for  a  flat  vane  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
stream.  In  this  case,  when  the  surface  is  at  rest,  the  pros- 


sure  is  double  that  which  the  head  exerts  upon  an  area 

equal  to  the  smallest  cross-section  of  the  stream.     In  other 

FIG.  1. 
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words,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  when  its  motion 
is  arrested  is  double  that  exerted  in  putting  it  in  motion. 
This  would  appear  at  first  view  to  indicate  that  plane  limits 
receiving  the  direct  impact  of  the  water  would  be  a  good 
arrangement  for  a  water-wheel,  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 
When  the  float  moves,  the  velocity  of  the  water  relatively 
to  the  float  is  diminished.  The  power  developed  is  greatest 
when  the  float  moves  with  one-half  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  and  in  this  case  is  but  half  the  absolute  power  of 
the  water.  That  is,  observing  the  definition  of  "  efficiency  " 
given  further  on,  such  a  wheel  could  never  have  an  effi- 
ciency greater  than  50  per  cent.  The  abrupt  change  in  tlic 
velocity  of  the  water  caused  by  these  floats  is  unfavorable 
to  efficiency.  Flat  vanes  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the 
stream  are  more  favorable  to  efficiency  then  when  perpen- 
dicular, but  there  is  here  an  abrupt  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream  which  causes  a  loss  of  power.  In  order  that 
the  stream  may  exert  its  full  effect,  it  must  not  strike  the 

vane,  but  must  meet  it 
by  gliding  along  it.  To 
show  how  this  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  tur- 
bine wheel,  let  cc  (Fig. 
2)  represent  the  direc- 
tion and  velocity  with 
which  water  enters  the 
wheel.  The  point  c  is 
moving  for  the  moment 
in  the  direction  c  b  with 
a  velocity  represented 
by  c  b.  Relatively  to 
the  wheel,  therefore,  the 
water  has  the  velocity 
and  direction  <•/.  This 
will  appear  when  we  re- 
flect that  a  particle  of 
water  at  e  may  be  supposed  to  have  two  velocities,  c/and 
c  b,  which  together  would  give  it  the  velocity  and  direction 
c  e.  Now,  in  order  that  the  water  may  not  strike  tho 
bucket,  it  is  only  necessary  that  its  inner  end  should  have 
the  direction  of  equal  and  parallel  to  b  e.  If  the  water 
leaves  the  vane  with  any  considerable  velocity,  it  is  evident 
that  it  has  not  expended  all  its  energy  in  giving  motion  to 
the  vane.  This  can  only  occur  when  it  leaves  the  vane  with 
no  absolute  velocity ;  that  is,  with  no  velocity  as  regards  a 
fixed  point.  It  must  leave  the  vane  with  the  same  velocity 
that  the  latter  possesses,  and  in  the  contrary  direction. 

A  third  requisite  of  the  efficient  action  of  water  on  vanes 
is  that  it  should  bo  free  from  whirls,  eddies,  and  countcr- 
o.  3.  currents  while  in  contact 

with  the  vane  and  while 
approaching  the  same. 
Water  exerts  reaction 
when  escaping  from  a 
vessel  or  enclosed  space. 
The  amount  of  this  force 
may  be  estimated  by  an 
apparatus  represented 
at  Fig.  1.  A  vessel  sus- 
pended at  c  is  kept  filled 
with  water,  which  es- 
capes at  an  orifice/.  Tho 
water  escaping  toward 
tho  left,  the  reaction 
causes  the  vessel  to  tend 
toward  tho  right  with  an  effort  which  may  be  exactly 
weighed  by  the  balance,  as  indicated.  As  might  be  expect- 
ed, the  reaction  is  exactly  equal  to  the  impulse  of  the  same 
stream  on  a  flat  vane  perpendicular  to  its  direction.  Where 
water  exerts  an  effort  of  reaction  upon  a  wheel,  it  is  essen- 
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tial  to  efficiency  that  the  direction  of  the  issuing  stream 
shoul d  be,  as  nearly  us  possible,  opposite  Unit  of  the  wheel's 
motion  at  the  point  of  discharge.  In  most  turbines  the 
water  acts  partly  by  impulse  and  partly  by  reaction. 

A  turbine  water-wheel  consists  of  the  following  parts : 
(1)  a  series  of  fixed  vanes,  cullcil  gui.les,  for  giving  a 
suitable  direction  to  the  water;  (2)  a  scries,  of  vunes  at- 
taohed  to  a  revolving  rim  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
rater;  ('•'>)  a  shaft  for  transmitting  the  movement ;  (4)  a 
gate  for  regulating  the  ]..„.  , 

quantity  of  water  ad- 
mitted, and  consequent- 
ly the  velocity  of  the 
wheel.  It  also  requires 
an  iron  or  wooden  flume 
o,-  penstock  for  convey- 
ing the  water  to  the 
wheel  under  the  pressure 
duo  to  the  entire  head 
or  fall,  and  a  tail-race  - 
fur  the  escape  of  the 
water.  Modern  turbines 
may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes: 
( 1 )  outward-flow  tur- 
bines, in  which  the  guides  are  within  the  wheel;  (2)  in- 
ward-How or  centre-vent  turbines,  in  which  the  guides  are 
outside  the  wheel;  (3)  parallel-flow  turbines,  in  which  the 
guides  are  above  the  wheel. 

Though  the  turbine  is  not  a  recent  discovery,  its  jntrp- 
duction  and  use  as  a  motor  is  comparatively  recent.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  wheels 
with  horizontal  axes.     This  result  is  due  to  several  advan- 
tages,  among  which  are — (1)  its  compactness  ;  (2)  its  prop- 
erty of  working  immersed  in  the  wat«r  of  the  tail-race, 
utilizing  the  entire  head  at  all  stages  of  the  water,  and 
also  conducing  to  its  protection  from  frost,  a  consideration 
of  no  small  importance  in  this  latitude;  (3)  its  high  ve- 
locity, avoiding  cumbrous  gearing  for  "  bringing  up  the 
speed."     Its  general  adoption  has  stimulated  invention  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  more  than  1000  patents  having  been 
granted  by  the  U.  S.  government  for  water-wheels,  by  far 
the  greater  number  being  for  wheels  with  vertical  axes.    A 
great  number  of  models  have   found  their  way  into  the 
market,  and  many  establishments  have  been  organized  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  wheels.  The  great  manufacturing 
corporations   of    the    East 
have    adhered    mainly    to 
wheels  of  scientific  design 
iiii.l    careful    construction. 
Among  the  great  body  of 
millers    and    small    manu- 
facturers   throughout    the 
country,  cheapness  is  usu- 
ally   a    primary    consider- 
ation.    In    the    utilization 
of    new    water-powers     it 
often  happens  that  the  vol- 
ume of  water  expended  is 
of  no  consequence,  and  true 
economy     points     to      the 
cheapest   wheel    that    will 
give   the   required    power. 
The     demand     for    cheap 
wheels  has  opened  a  wide 
IK'l.l   for  the  efforts  of  in- 
ventors   and   manufacturers,    and    although    an    immense 
amount  of  ingenuity  and  capital  have  been  expended  upon 
worthless  models  which  have  been  discarded  after  a  few 
years,  this  great  activity  has  not   failed  to   advance  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  construction 
of  turbines,  and  some  makers  have  hit  upon  designs  show- 
ing a  high  degree  of  efficiency.     Several  of  the  leading 
types  in  use  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cuts. 

The  wheel  indicated  in  Figs.  1  and  2  may  bo  considered 
a  type  of  what  is  known  as  the  Boyden  turbine,  so  called 
from  Mr.  U.  A.  Boyden  of  Boston,  to  whom  are  due  the 
improvements  which  distinguish  it  from  its  prototype,  a 
wheel  designed  by  M.  Fourneyron  of-  France,  who  in  183- 
received  a  prize  of  6000  francs  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Arts  at  Paris  for  the  best  horizontal 
wheel  upon  a  large  scale.  His  wheel,  again,  had  its  pro- 
totype in  one  of  earlier  date  constructed  by  Burdin.  The 
illustration  is  taken  from  the  work  entitled  Lowell  Htj- 
flraulic  Experiment*,  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  under 
whose  superintendence  this  particular  wheel  was  con- 
structed. It  is  an  outward-flow  wheel.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted to  the  wheel  through  an  iron  supply-pipe  P.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  pipe  is  the  funnel-shaped  disk  d  sup- 
porting the  guides,  which  direct  the  water  upon  the  *••«• 
The  disk  terminates  upward  in  a  pipe  within  which  the 
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wheel-shaft  revolves;  t,  M  <>  is  the  wheel,  consisting  of  a 
liub  nt,  attached  to  the  shaft  and  carrying  a  broad  rur\c.l 
plate,  on  the  outer  circumference  of  which  are  placed  the 
KM.  0. 


wheel-rims  and  buckets  or  flouts.  These  turround  the  disk 
and  guides,  leaving  an  annular  space  in  which  the  gate  (  '•  I  '• 
descends  to  partially  or  wholly  stop  the  flow  of  the  water. 
The  gate  is  a  short  cylinder  telescoped  on  the  outside  of 
the  supply-pipe  at  the  bottom.  It  is  better  shown  at  1  i_". 
12.  Fig.  2  shows  the  shape  of  the  guides  and  buckets.  K 
is  the  regulator,  to  be  described  further  on.  The  weight 
of  this  wheel  is  borne  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  To  obtain 
lent  bearing  surface,  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is 
ed  into  a  series  of  collars,  fitting  corresponding  re- 
cesses in  a  cast-iron  box.  They  revolve  in 
a  lining  of  soft  metal  composed  mainly  of 
tin,  which  ensures  uniform  distribution  of 
the  weight. 

The  fall  acting  on  a  turbine  is  the  height 
of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  supplying 
canal  or  basin  above  that  in  the  wnerlpit, 
A  B,  Fig.  1.  The  power  expended  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  passing  the 
wheel  per  second  multiplied  by  the  fall  in 
feet.  The  useful  effect  of  the  wheel  is  the 

¥ower  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  to  drive  machinery. 
t  is  estimated  in  pounds  raised  1  foot.     The  efficiency  or 
percentage  of  useful  effect  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  effect 
to  the  power  expended.    Thus,  if  the  wheel  discharge  8000 
pounds  of  water  per  second,  and  the  fall  is  12  feet,  the 
power  expended  is  96,000  pounds  raised  1  foot  per  second. 
If  the  power  exerted  by  the  wheel  is  equivalent  to  72,000 
pounds,  raised  1  foot  per  second, 
Fl0-8-  the  useful  effect  is  three-quarters 


-a —  i       i — j — T=*  of  the  power  expended,  and  the 
j      I      I      I      I       wheel  is  said  to  show  an  efficiency 


of  75  per  cent.     The  Boyden  tur- 
bine,  with  the   gate  fully  raised, 
—  «  has  shown  a  higher  efficiency  than 
any  other  wheel.     Wheels  of  this  class,  subjected  to  very 
careful  and  accurate  tests,  have  been   found  to  utilize  as 
much  as  S8  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended.     It  usually 
FIG.  9. 
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the  efficiency  of  this  wheel  is  very  much  diminished, 
owing  to  the" fact  thnt  the  stream  of  water  does  not  fill  the 
ppsmgee  through  the.-  wheel,  and  expends  much  of  its  en- 
ergy in  eddies  and  commotions.  The  water  must  be  used 
at'i'ival  disadvantage  nt  the  time  when  it  is  most  desirable 
to  economize  it.  The  attention  of  inventors  has  been 
Iar"cly  directed  to  providing  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  and 
the  two  wheels  next  to  be  described  are  the  most  successful 
examples  of  its  accomplishment. 

Figs.  I!  and  -I  represent  a  wheel  made  at  Dayton,  0.,  and 
mud?  used  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  a  wheel  of  the 
second  class,  discharging  inwardly,  a  is  the  wheel,  b  one 
of  the  gates,  of  which  there  are  six  or  more.  It  turns  on 
a  hinge  at  <•,  opening  against  the  vertical  diaphragm /and 
closing  against  A.  The  gates  and  diaphragms  serve  as  guides. 
The  gates  are  moved  by  an  arrangement  shown  at  Fig.  4. 
The  wheel  is  covered  by  a,  casing  terminating  in  a  pipe 
within  which  the  shaft  re- 
volves. This  pipe  passes 
through  a  circular  disk  d, 
carrying  an  arm  c  and  resting 
upon  (lie  casing.  The  pipe 
may  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  terminate  in  a  stuff- 
ing-box. A  pinion  /  gears 
with  an  arch-head  on  the  arm 
e,  and  gives  a  rotary  move- 
ment to  the  disk,  opening  and 
closing  the  gates  by  means  of 
jointed  bars  y  g.  This  wheel  is  stated  by  James  Emerson 
to  have  shown'  an  efficiency  of  83  per  cent,  with  the  gates 
fully  open,  and  70  per  cent,  with  the  gates  half  open. 

Figs,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  show  the  Swain  turbine  made  at  North 
Chelmsford,  Mass.  This  is  also  a  centre-vent  wheel.  Fig. 
6  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  the  wheel ; 
Fig.  7,  a  horizontal  section  showing  a  portion  of  the  wheel 
and  guides;  Fig.  8  shows  the  outer  edges  of  several 
buckets,  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  the  outer  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  is  spread  out  into  a  plane  surface; 
Fig.  9  shows  the  wheel  as  working  in  its  flume.  The 
wheel,  it  will  be  observed,  is  placed  over  an  opening  in 
the  bottom  of  its  flume.  This  opening  is  occupied  by  an 
annular  plate  of  cast  iron  supporting  a  short  diverging 
pipe  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  through  which  the 
water  is  discharged.  Three  arms,  one  of  which  appears 
in  section  at  C,  extend  across  this  short  pipe  and  unite  at 
the  centre  to  form  a  hub,  sustaining  the  weight  of  the 
wheel.  The  short  pipe,  it  will 
be  seen,  extends  above  and 
below  the  annular  plate.  Out- 
side of  the  short  pipe  another 
short  cylinder,  which  we  will 
call  the  curb,  stands  on  th« 
annular  plate.  The  gate  is  of 
peculiar  construction.  It  con- 
sists of  two  cylinders  M  and 
N,  one  outside  and  one  inside 
the  curb.  It  moves  upward 
in  closing.  The  top  G  G  is  a 
broad  flange  sustaining  the 
guides,  which  pass  through 
suitable  slots  into  the  cham- 
ber E  when  the  gate  closes. 
Three  of  the  guides  in  Figs. 
6  and  7  are  thicker  than  the 
rest,  and  receive  the  rods  for 
moving  the  gate.  The  buck- 
ets of  the  wheel  are  curved 
horizontally  and  vertically. 
If  an  orange  were  cut  in  eight  equal  and  symmetrical  parts, 
the  rind  of  one  of  the  parts  would  bear  some  resemblance 
to  one  of  these  buckets,  c  is  the  shaft,  1 1  adjusting  screws. 
The  weight  of  the  wheel  is  borne  by  the  oak  step  S.  A 
careful  test  of  one  of  these  wheels  in  1870  by  Mr.  Hiram 
F.  Mills  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  showed  an  efficiency  of  81 
per  cent,  with  full  gate,  77  per  cent,  with  gate  three-quar- 
ters open,  and  09  per  cent, 
with  gate  one-half  open. 
A  similar  test  by  Mr. 
Francis  at  Lowell  in  1875 
gave  an  efficiency  as  high 
as  84  per  cent,  with  full 
gate,  83  with  three-quar- 
ter gate,  77  with  one-half 
gate,  and  about  63  with 
one-quarter  gate.  The 
wheel  indicated  at  Figs. 
1  and  2  showed  an  efficiency  of  79  per  cent,  with  full  gate, 
76  with  three-quarter,  06  with  onc,half,  and  46  with  one- 
quarter. 

Wheels  of  the  third  class,  in  which  the   water  moves 


FIG.  11. 


FIG.  12. 


parallel  to  the  axis,  are  rare  in  this  country,  though  often 
met  with  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Fig.  11  is  the  out- 
line of  an  arrangement  common  there.  «  «  are  the  sta- 
tionary guides,  b  b  the  floats  of  the  wheel,  c  the  shaft,  d 
the  step.  The  shape  of  the  guides  and  floats  will  be  better 
understood  from  Figs.  15  and  10.  Fig.  10  shows  the  outer 
edges  of  two  buckets  or  floats,  as  they  appear  in  elevation. 
;/,  Fig.  11,  is  the  regulating  gate,/  tiie  head  gate  for  shut- 
ting off  the  water  in  order  to  get  access  to  the  wheel.  It 
p1G_  jj  will  be  noticed  that  this 

c'  wheel     is    placed    above 

the  water  of  the  tail-race, 
the  pipe  A  opening  under 
water.  The  head  does 
not  act  directly  upon  the 
wheel.  The  portion  of 
the  head  below  the  wheel 
acts  by  diminishing  tlie 
atmospheric  pressure  up- 
on the  under  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  has  the  same 
effect  as  though  it  were 
aliovc.  This  position  of 
the  wheel  is  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Western 
States,  especially  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on 
the  Mississippi  Kivcr, 
where  the  geological  for- 
mation is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  arrangement.  A  pipe 
is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flume  in-which  the  wheel 
is  placed,  receiving  the  water  passing  the  wheel  and  dis- 
charging below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  tail-race. 
Such  pipes  are  called  draught-tubes.  They  do  not,  in  this 
country,  have  a  gate  at  the  bottom,  as  in  Fig.  11. 

The  processes  of  manufacture  usually  require  a  tolerably 
uniform  speed,  however  much  the  amount  of  machinery 
in  motion  may  be  varied.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant supervision,  an  automatic  device  is  usually  employed 
to  control  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  to  the  wheel 
through  the  gate.  Such  a  device  is  shown  at  Fig.  10.  It 
consists  of  a  revolving  upright  shaft  carrying  two  arms 
H  »,  to  which  heavy  balls  arc  attached.  The  arms  are  at- 
tached to  the  upright 
shaft  by  joints  or  hinges 
k  k.  The  upright  shaft 
carries  two  bevel  gears 
b  b,  which  are  fixed  as  to 
their  vertical  position, 
but  do  not  revolve  with 
the  shaft  except  as  de- 
scribed below.  These 
two  bevel  gears  engage 
with  a  third,  attached  to 


the  shaft  d,  which,  turn- 
ing in  one  direction, 
raises  the  gate;  in  the 
others,  lowers  it.  a  is  a  collar  which  revolves  with  the 
upright  shaft,  but  is  capable  of  moving  upward  and  down- 
ward to  a  slight  extent.  It  carries  a  small  stud  at  each 
end.  Each  of  the  bevel  gears  has  a  similar  stud.  In  a 
certain  position  of  the  collar  a,  it  revolves  freely,  neither 
of  its  studs  touching  those  on  the  bevel  gears.  In  this 
position  the  shaft  d  does  not  revolve.  When  the  collar 
rises  above  this  position,  its  upper  stud  strikes  the  one 
on  the  upper  bevel  gear,  causing  it  to  revolve,  and  turning 
the  shaft  </,  which  raises  the  gate.  When  the  collar  de- 
scends, it  turns  the  lower  bevel  gear  in  the  same  manner, 
causing  the  shaft  d  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction, 

lowering  the  gate.  The 

'IG-15'  „  upright  shaft  is  hollow, 

and  has  within  it  a 
rod  connected  with  the 
collar  (i.  The  two  arms 
n  »  are  connected  with 
this  rod  by  branches 
r  projecting  inward  from 
Jb  I;  not  visible  in  the 
drawing.  The  position 
of  the  collar  a,  which 
leaves  the  gate  at  rest, 


FIG.  14. 


Guides 


Floats 


Wheel 


corresponds  to  the  nor- 
mal speed  of  the  wheel. 
If  the  speed  exceeds 
this,  the  centrifugal 
force  acting  on  the  balls 
throws  them  outward,  and  by  means  of  the  internal  rod 
above  mentioned  lowers  the  collar  «,  causing  the  gate  to 
descend  as  described.  When  the  wheel  moves  with  less 
than  the  normal  speed,  the  balls  approach  the  upright 
shaft,  and  the  reverse  action  takes  place,  causing  the  gate 
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to  rife,  r  is  a  shaft  for  moving  the  gate  by  Imnil;  /  is  a 
rod  which,  being  pressed  downward,  disconnects  the  shaft 
d  from  the  regulator;  c,  a  bevel  gear  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  upright  shaft. 

One  of  the  most  important  accessories  of  the  turbine  is 
the  bearing  which    sustains   its  weight   while  in   motion. 
Dclavs  and  interruptions  result  from  defects  in  these  bear 
ing< "as  often  as  from  any  other  cause,  since,  the  bearing 
surl'ai-e  being  necessarily  small,  they  are  liable  to  be  dc- 
-  I  In  the  great  heat  generated  by  friction.     The  sus- 
pension b  >x.  Fig.  1,  is  used  to  some  extent  in  this  country, 
but  a  wooilen  step  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  the  most 
common  arrangement ;  S,  Fig.  6,  is  a  common  form  of  the 
step.      In  this  case    the 
gomtant  willing  of  the 
step    is    ensured    by   a 
stream  of  water   forced 
through    a   pipe  /  nnd 
through    a    bole,    in  the 
step.      The   destruction 
of  such  steps  by  heat  is 
a   very  common   occur- 
rence,     especially       in 
wheels     provided    with 
draught -tubes.          The 
vacuum    in  the  tube  is  created   by  the   stream    of  water 
issuing    from    the   wheel,    on    the    principle   of   the    jet- 
pump'  explained    under   the   head    of    PNEUMATICS.       It 
sometimes    happens,   in  wheels   constructed    without   duo 
consideration    of    this   point,    that    the   step    is   excluded 
from  the  action -of  the  water,  and  the  air  lodges  around 
it,  leaving    it   dry.     Such    wheels    require   very    frequent 
renewals    of  the   step.     Oak    and   lignum  vitoo   are   used 
for  the  steps,  but  common  second-growth  maple  has  been 
found  just  as  serviceable.     On  the  continent  of  Europe  a 
form  of  step  prevails  which  admits  of  lubrication  with  oil. 
Fig.  5  shows  such  an  arrangement.     <•  is  the  shaft;  /  the 
ease:  r,  alining  furnished   with  a  stuffing-box  to  exclude 
the  water;  n  is  a  steel  face  revolving  on  a  hemispherical 
seat  of  gun-metal.     The  case  /  is  also  hemispherical,  and 
rc-N  in  a  hemispherical  socket.     Oil  is  furnished  by  the 
pipe  Ii,  and  passes  away  through  I.     This  arrangement  se- 
cures uniform  distribution  of  pressure  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically, and  admits  of  the  renewal  of  parts  liable  to  wear. 
Fig.  12  shows  the  diffuscr,  an  invention  of  Mr.  Boyden. 
It  is  an  annular  expanding  passage  surrounding  the  wheel, 
and  causing  the  water  to  escape  from  it  with  a  gradually 
diminishing  velocity.    Its  function  is  to  utilize  the  velocity 
with  which  the  water  leaves  the  wheel  by  diminishing  the 
back  pressure.    (See  HYDRODYNAMICS.)     J.  P.  FRIZELL. 
Turbot.     See  PLEUBOSECTID*. 
Tin  hot,  tp.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  1803. 
Tur'botville,  p.-b.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  417. 
Tin  ilinu',  or  Turdidir.     See  APPENDIX. 
Turenne',  de  (HENRI  DE  LA  TOUR  D'AUTERGNE),  VI- 
CTIM™, b.  at  Sedan,  department  of  Ardennes,  France,  Sept. 
11,  1611,  a  son  of  Henry,  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  Elizabeth, 
a  sister  of  William  I.  of  Nassau-Orange;  was  educated  by 
his  uncle,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  entered  the  French  army 
in  1630.     During  the  Thirty  Years'  war  ho  distinguished 
himself  in  subordinate  positions  in  the  campaigns  in  Ger- 
many and   Italy;   received  an   independent  command  in 
1641;  conquered  Roussillon  in  1642;  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1643,  and  contributed  much  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  by  his  success- 
ful campaigns  in  Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  Flanders. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  ho  first  sided  with  Conde,  but 
having  been  defeated  at  Ilethel  in  1650  and  driven  out  of 
France,  he  became  reconciled  with  the  court,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chicf  of  the  royal  troops,  defeated  Cond6 
at  Bleneau  1652,  the  Spaniards  at  Arras  1654,  and  in  the 
Dunes  165S,  and  was  made  a  marshal-general   after  the 
Peace  of  the   Pyrenees,  Nov.  7,  1659.     In  the  war  with 
Spain  (1667)  he  conquered   Flanders  in  a  brilliant  cam- 
paign on  which  the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  accompanied  him, 
and  in  the  war  with  Holland  (1672)   his  fame  reached  its 
culmination  by  his  conquest  and  devastation  of  the  Pal- 
atinate in  1674',  and  the  destruction  of  two  Austrian  armies 
in  the  battles  of  MUhlhausen   (Dee.  29,  1674)  and  Tiirk- 
heim   (Jan.  5,  1675).     Ho  was   preparing  for  a  last  and 
decisive  encounter  with  Montecuculi,  when  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball  during  a  rcconnoissance  near  Sarbach,  July 
27,  1675.    Ho  is  considered  the  greatest  general  France  has 
produced,  next  to  Napoleon,  and  he  was  interred,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  royal  vault  of  St.  Denis.    During  the 
Revolution  his  corpse  was  for  some  years  exhibited  in  a 
curiosity-shop  in  Paris  on  account  of  its  good  preservation. 
Napoleon  ordered  it  entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides.     Turenne  left  Memnirea,  comprising  the  pe- 
riod from  1643  to  1658,  published  by  Grimoard  in  2  vols. 


(1782).  Deschamps,  an  officer  of  his  staff,  published  pome 
Miininrrg  in  1I1S7.  His  Li/e  has  been  written  M-\eral  times 
— by  Kamsay  173:1.  translated  into  English  17.'1.'>,  iiud  by 
Ncuber  (Vienna,  186'J). 

Turf.     Sec  HimsK-lUrixo,  by  C.  G.  I.KI.AXR,  A.  M. 
Tur£Cni'tt%  the  name  of  several  celebrated  authors  in 
Rns-ian   literature.     (I)  AI.KXM   Trui;i:M:rK.  b.  in    I. 
travelled  in  (icrmany,  Italy,  France,  and  Denmark  to  make 
investigations  eonceinhii,'  the  nic<li;eval  history  "I'   I: 
and  published  lllxtfn-iir.  Jln«ti;>    }!•,,,»,,,.  ifa     :.'  fol       -t.  IV 
torsburg,  1841-42),  and  a  Xn/,/,1. •>/;.  nt,,m  <  IMS).    1).  at  .Mos- 
cow Dec.  15,  1845. — (2)  His  l.n.ther,  NIKOLAI  Tri:..i  M  i  i  . 
b.   in    1790;   studied   at   Gottingen;     was,   with    Karon 
Stein,  placed  at  the  head  ot   the  administration  of  thoi^o 
German  countries  which   in   1S1.1  were  rec"n<juere'J   : 
France;    studied   subsequently  the    state    of   the    serfs    in 
Russia;    was    implicated  in   the    c'm-i'iracv   •!    I  ^  J  •  nnd 
condemned  to  death,  but  escaped,  nnd  lived  afterward  in 
Paris.     D.  in    Paris  Nov.,   1871.     Ho  wrote   /.,,    Hii-ile  tl 
lc>  limit*  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1847). — (3)  IVAN  TiiRfiENEPF, 
b.  at  Orel  Nov.,  1818;  studied  at  .Mnscon.  M.  ft 
and  Berlin;  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  <>t  the  inti  li-n  ; 
was  for  several  years  banished  on  account  of  his  liberal 
ideas,   but   allowed   to   return    to    the   capital,  and    li'.  >  I 
subsequently   mostly   in    Paris   and    Germany.      In 
his   poem   Pnrancha   attracted  much  attention,  and   still 
more  his  sketches  of  rural   life  in  Russia,  Mcmnirt  n/  a 
Spartiman  (1852),  which  was  translated  into  several  Euro- 
pean languages.     His  collected  works,  comprising  several 
highly-appreciated   novels,  .SV»o£p,   Liza,   etc.,  were  pub- 
lished in   5  vols.  (1865),  and  have  been  translated  into 
German  and  English. 

Tur'got  (ANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES),  BARON  DE  L'ACLKC, 
b.  at  Paris  May  10,  1727;  was  educated  for  tho  Church, 
and  appointed  prior  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1749,  but  gave  up 
the  ecclesiastical  career  in  1751  ;  studied  law  and  national 
economy ;  became  noted  by  his  essays  in  tho  Sncytioffdfe 
and  was  appointed  intendant — that  is,  governor — of  tho 
province  of  Limosin  in  1761.  His  administration  was 
eminently  successful,  and  although  his  reforms  were  crip- 
pled by  tho  egotism  of  the  privileged  classes  and  tho 
stupidity  of  tho  unprivileged,  they  proved  beneficial.  In 
1774,  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him  comptroller-general  of 
France — that  is,  minister  of  finance — and  ho  immediately 
went  to  work  to  save,  if  possible,  the  state  from  bankruptcy. 
His  ideas  were  essentially  tho  same  as  those  subsequently 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  Revolution,  and  the  court- 
iers, tho  nobility,  the  clergy,  etc.,  raised  a  veritable  storm 
around  him.  For  some  time,  however,  the  king  supported 
him  faithfully.  But  in  1775  a  scarcity  of  grain  occurred, 
which  almost  grew  into  a  famine.  Tho  artificial  barriers 
between  the  various  provinces  of  tho  realm,  which  tram- 
melled the  free  trade  in  grain  in  the  interior,  Turgot  abol- 
ished by  a  lit  dn  justice  ;  he  compelled  the  Parliament  to 
acknowledge  the  measure,  and  the  riots  of  the  mob,  ex- 
cited by  secret  emissaries  of  tho  courtiers,  were  speedily 
suppressed  by  military  power.  But  at  this  point  the  king 
failed.  Although  he  said  that  he  himself  and  Turgot  were 
the  only  two  who  loved  France  truly,  yet  ho  suddenly  dis- 
missed him  in  May,  1776.  Turgot  retired  into  private  life, 
occupying  himself  with  scientific  researches.  D.  in  Paris 
Mar.  20,  1781.  His  CEiitrc,  rompltla,  containing  his 
essay  on  usury,  on  the  best  method  of  taxation,  and  Rt- 
Jlcfionl  tur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  det  Iticheitet, 
etc.,  were  published  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  in  »  vols. 
(1808-11),  and  often  reprinted.  His  Life  was  written  by 
Condorcct  (1786)  and  Tissot  (1862).  He  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  lino  on  Franklin  :  Eripuit  calo  fulmcn  Krptrumgue 
tyrannit. 

Tu'ri  [probably  anc.  Thnrix  T«nim],  a  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Bari   dello   Puglie,  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky 
hill  about  13  miles  S.  E.  of  tho  town  of  Ban. 
neighborhood,    under   the   church   of  S.   Oronzio    i« 
grotto  in  which  that  saint  is   said  to  have  hid  I. 
from  tho  persecution  of  Nero,  and  whose  natural  arche 
encrusted  with  stalactites,  when  illuminated  by  tl 
shining  through  a  rift,  glow  with  a  thousand  gorgcu 
colors      The  district  is  fertile,  and  the  town  iinproun, 
industry  and  in  education.     P.  6218. 


apiof a t  -te  but  passed  by  ma 
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since  been  a  possession.  It  was  the  political  capital  of  the 
dukedom  of  Savoy,  and  afterward  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, until  1861,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  until 
1865,  when,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  con- 
vention of  Sept.  15,  1S64,  between  Napoleon  III.  and  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  II.,  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Florence.  During  the  residence  of  the  house  of  Savoy  the 
population  of  Turin  largely  increased,  and  it  was  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  defy  the  utmost  power  of  France  in  the  mem- 
orable siege  of  1706.  As  its  limits  extended,  the  new  parts 
of  the  town  wore  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  provided 
with  wide  streets,  ample  squares,  and  very  extensive  and 
magnificent  porticoes,  and  abundant  provision  was  made 
fur  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family  and  the  trans- 
action of  public  affairs  by  the  erection  of  suitable  palaces 
and  other  public  buildings.  Few  European  capitals  could 
vie  with  Turin  in  convenience  as  a  governmental  city, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  university  and  its  special  and 
common  schools,  its  museums  and  other  public  collections, 
the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  its  site  and  its  environs,  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  climate,  and  its  facility  for  communication 
with  all  parts  not  only  of  Italy,  but  of  Central  Europe, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences  on  the 
Continent.  The  removal  of  the  scat  of  government  was  a 
severe  shock  to  Turin,  but  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its 
people  have  restored  its  old  prosperity,  and  its  population, 
which  hardly  exceeded  200,000  in  1861,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing the  emigration  of  many  thousand  citizens  who  followed 
the  government  on  its  removal,  now  risen  to  213,000. 

Although  the  private  and  public  buildings  of  Turin  are 
generally  of  good  design  and  well  constructed,  there  are  no 
churches  or  other  edifices  specially  conspicuous  for  archi- 
tectural merit,  nor  are  there  any  important  remains  of 
ancient  structures.  The  chapel  of  the  Santa  Sindone  or 
Sudario,  which  is  superstitiously  venerated  as  a  portion  of 
the  shroud  of  Christ,  opens  from  the  cathedral  and  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  black  marble.  It  is  among  the  richest 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Turin,  but  in  a  taste  which  has 
found  few  admirers  or  imitators.  A  large  church  built  for 
the  Vaudois  in  1851-53,  principally  with  funds  contributed 
by  the  state,  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  that  religious  liberality  for  which  the  government  of 
Italy  is  now  conspicuous.  The  church  of  the  Corpus 
Domini  is  very  profusely  ornamented,  and  that  of  the 
Santi  Martiri  is  sumptuous  in  its  decorations.  The  Turin- 
ese  churches  contain  few  good  works  of  art.  but  the  cathe- 
dral has  a  Virgin  and  Snintu  ascribed  to  Diircr,  and  San 
Domenico  contains  a  Madonna  by  Guercino.  The  Jewish 
synagogue,  not  yet  finished,  is  very  large  and  costly.  The 
royal  palace,  though  large,  is  not  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. It  contains  the  king's  private  library,  a  valu- 
able' collection  of  50,000  volumes,  with  many  important 
manuscripts,  and  the  royal  armory,  a  large,  well-arranged, 
and  well-kept  collection  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
arms  and  armor.  Many  of  these  objects  arc  of  much  his- 
torical interest,  and  there  are  numerous  weapons  and 
pieces  of  defensive  armor  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship.  In  equestrian  armor  this  collection 
ranks  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  University  of 
Turin,  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  with  an  able 
corps  of  professors  in  the  usual  faculties,  and  2000  students, 
occupies  a  building  of  plain  architecture  in  the  Via  Po. 
Its  library  contains  150,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
m:iny  manuscripts  of  great  value,  among  which  some  are 
splendidly  illuminated.  The  Pinacoteca,  a  royal  gallery 
of  pictures,  is  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  but  con- 
tains remarkable  works  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  Fra  Angelico, 
Pollajuolo,  Guido,  Uuercino,  Paul  Veronese,  Domenichino, 
Albani,  Vandyke,  Paul  Potter,  Holbein,  and  other  eminent 
masters,  among  which  a  priceless  Memling,  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  deserves  special  mention.  The  museum  of  an- 
tiquities, including  the  Egyptian  collection  of  Drovetti,  is 
of  great  interest  and  value,  and  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  highly  respectable.  The  gallery  of  the  Acadcmia 
Albertina  contains  some  good  pictures,  and  the  Musco 
Civico  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  its  collection  of  miscellaneous 
objects,  among  which  a  complete  series  of  the  editions  of 
the  celebrated  Bodoni  is  noticeable.  The  country  around 
Turin,  though  not  enriched  by  splendid  villas  or  orna- 
mental gardening,  is  of  the  highest  natural  beauty,  and 
several  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  cojnmand  views 
of  the  Alps  which  as  panoramic  prospects  arc  not  equalled 
by  any  in  Switzerland.  Under  favorable  conditions  the 
worntnf/  winter  view  of  the  mountains  from  the  Monte  dci 
Capuccini  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  170  feet  above  the 
town,  embracing  the  whole  range  from  Monte  llosa  to 
Monte  Viso,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  with  no  break  visible 
to  the  spectator  less  than  7000  feet  above  his  own  level,  is 
indescribably  magnificent.  Even  finer  is  the  prospect  from 
Supcrga,  the  royal  mausoleum,  at  a  height  of  JfiOO  feet 
above  Turin,  which  includes  all  that  is  visible  from  the 


Monte  dei  Capuccini,  with  many  additional  peaks,  as  well 
as  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  studded  with 
cities  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  its  mean,  51°,  and  its  extreme  of  cold,  —1°  F.,  the 
temperature  of  Turin  corresponds  with  that  of  Paris,  but 
the  mercury  has  not  been  observed  to  rise  higher  than  92°, 
four  degrees  below  the  maximum  of  heat  at  the  capital  of 
France.  The  mornings  are  sometimes  obscured  by  fog 
from  the  Po,  but  in  general  the  sky  is  clear,  the  air  free 
from  chill,  and,  notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  the  Alps, 
the  changes  of  temperature  arc  extraordinarily  gradual 
and  regular,  and  Turin  enjoys  an  almost  total  exemption 
from  high  winds. 

The  revival  of  the  prosperity  of  Turin,  temporarily 
cheeked  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  is  due 
to  its  position  as  a  convenient  centre  of  trade  in  the  native 
products  of  Northern  Italy,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
many  manufactories  for  cloth?,  silks,  candles,  furniture, 
ironwork,  tanned  leather,  and  chemicals,  besides  numerous 
small  industries  in  metal  and  in  wood.  The  extent  of  some 
of  these  establishments  ma.y  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  single  manufactory  produces  9,000,000  matches  per  day, 
and  employs  450  laborers.  A  canal  for  the  supply  of 
water-power  has  lately  been  constructed  by  the  municipal- 
ity, but  is  not  adequate  for  the  wants  of  these  industries. 
(See  Covino,  Dcscrizione  di  Torino,  and  especially  II Pano- 
rama delle  Alpi,  by  the  same  author,  Turin,  1874.) 

CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Turin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v.  552; 
of  tp.  1493. 

Turkestan',  or  Toorkistan  [properly,  Turkiatftn, 
"land  of  the  Turks"],  formerly  by  geographers  called 
Bucharia,  Great  and  Little,  the  name  of  the 
broad,  longitudinal  depression  between  the  Karaknrum 
(Mustagh)  and  Himloo-Koosh  to  the  S.,  and  the  Th'mn 
Shan  to  the  N.,  occupied  by  the  river-systems  of  the  Amoo 
Darya  (Oxus)  to  the  W.,  and  the  Tarim  (Yarkand)  to 
the  E.,  the  watershed  between  which  is  situated  in  the 
Pamir  plateau,  "  the  roof  of  tho  world,"  at  an  elevation  of 
not  less  than  13,000  feet.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Mongolia 
and  the  Kirghecz  steppes,  W.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  S.  by 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Iligh  Asia,  or  the  mountainous 
region  forming  tho  northern  boundary  of  India,  and  E.  by 
China  proper.  Its  area  has  been  calculated  from  maps  at 
1,570,402  sq.  m.  The  Pamir  steppes  have  always  formed 
a  line  of  separation,  politically  and  ethnographically. 
Western  Turkestan  belonged  formerly  to  the  Iranians,  now 
to  the  Russians;  Eastern  Turkestan  was  from  olden  times, 
and  is  up  to  this  very  day,  the  arena  of  Turkish  adven- 
turers, whose  rule  has  been  suspended,  however,  every  now 
and  then  by  the  emperors  of  China. 

Western  or  Riwaian  Turkestan,  the  Transoxania  of  tho 
classical,  the  Maverannakr  of  the  Arabian  geographers, 
comprises  the  government-general  of  Turkestan,  the  Trans- 
Caspian  district,  tho  feudatories  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva, 
all  llussian  dominions,  and  tho  Toorkoman  steppes  and  the 
unexplored  hilly  tracts  of  Karategin  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Oxus,  which  are  still  independent.  As  regards  its 
physical  conformation,  the  northern  part  is  chiefly  a  plain 
extending  from  tho  Thian  Shan  hills,  which  cover  the 
eastern  districts  (IH,  Ferghana,  or  Khokand),  and  reach 
Samarcand  in  its  extreme  spurs,  to  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, where  it  sinks  down  with  a  rapid  declension.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  table-lands  and  some  bits  of  hard 
clay  or  loam,  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  black  or  yellow 
sands,  and  the  only  land  really  fit  for  cultivation  is  that 
lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  canals.  Two  water-lines  of  ancient  renown  traverse 
the  country  at  wide  intervals,  and  in  bygone  ages  they 
perhaps  formed  tho  avenues  by  which  tho  tribes  of  Scythia 
found  their  way  to  Poland  and  Germany,  while  in  our  days 
they  have  led  the  llussians  in  turn  to  the  habitations  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  Turks.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is 
the  Oxus,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Amoo  Dart/a,  which, 
rising  N.  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  in  the  Pamir  steppes,  where 
two  of  its  infant  rivers  take  their  origin  from  noble  sheets 
of  water  (Sirikul,  15,000  feet,  and  Karakul),  flows  along 
the  territories  of  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  and  traverses 
then  in  a  north-western  direction  the  plains  and  deserts  of 
Khiva,  until  it  empties  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Its  fall  is, 
in  its  lower  course,  0.15  centimetres  in  300  metres,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  steamers  from  the  mouth  of  the  I'lkun 
arm  to  Kungrad,  and  still  farther  for  small  vessels;  but  a 
convenient  road  of  traffic  it  can  never  become,  on  account 
of  the  rapids,  100  miles  above  Pitnak,  and  on  account  of 
the  great  changes  which  take  place  in  its  bed.  The  story 
that  the  Oxus  formerly  used  to  run  into  the  Caspian,  but 
was  turned  off  by  a  dam  constructed  by  the  Toorkoinans, 
is  well  known,  and  there  is,  indeed,  a  well-defined  bed, 
called  Usboi  by  llussian  geographers,  and  which  can  be 
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traced  from  Kliira  to  the  Balkan  liny  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Prof.  Kiepert  of  Berlin,  however,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  river  became  turned  off  by  volcanic  action  in  the 
oldest  time  of  our  planet,  in  which  ease  the  statements 
of  the  ancient  and  mc<li>vral  historians — which,  more- 
over, are  very  indefinite — must  be  considercil  as  infer. 
ences  drawn  from  the  peculiar  conjuration  of  the  sur- 
face. The  object  of  opening  a  water-communication  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh  by  mrans  of  tho 
I'sboi  bed  could  not  be  attained  without  extensive  excava- 
tions of  the  sand  which  has  drifted  into  tho  old  bed,  nor 
without  closing  the  canals  which  absorb  HO  much  of  tho 
river  water,  but  which  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  cultivation  in  Khiva.  Tho  other  great  river, 
the  .laxartes.or  A'lV  llnrt/ii  of  modern  times,  descends  from 
tho  distant  highlands  of  Ferghana  ( Khokand),  at  first  to 
water  lands  of  plenty;  but  as  it  tends  northward  it  | 
through  what  is  now  for  tho  most  part  a  vast  desert,  until 
it  loses  itself  hi  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  a  wild  delta  of  swamps 
and  thickets.  Tho  river  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Tho  main  river  of  Bokhara  is  tho  Zcrafshnn, 
which  has  its  source  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the 
sea,  divides  X.  E.  of  Samarcand  into  many  branches,  and 
flows  S.  W.  to  the  steppe  country.  Formerly  numerous 
canals  branched  off  from  these  rivers  and  were  led  far  into 
the  deserts,  where  remnants  of  them  still  indicate  their 
course;  but  they  have  been  destroyed  at  various  times, 
illy  in  1J70,  when  Bokhara  determined  to  lay  tho 
northern  frontier  districts  waste  in  order  to  prevent  the 
predatory  invasions  of  tho  Kirgheci  Cossacks.  Tho  same 
was  done  at  Mcrv,  where  formerly  a  large  reservoir,  Bend, 
gathered  the  waters  of  the  Moorgaub,  which  now  arc  lost  in 
the  sand  before  they  reach  the  city.  Tho  Russian  govern- 
ment builds  largo  canals;  works  which  are  capable  of  irri- 
gating 43,200  hectares  woro  finished  at  Khojend  in  Nov., 
1874.  As  regards  the  climate,  spring  begins  in  the  middle 
of  February.  The  annual  moan  temperature  of  Tashkend, 
in  l;it.  41°  8'  N.,  is  55°  F.  The  winter  is  not  so  severe  as 
in  Russia;  the  spring  brings  abundant  rain ;  the  summer 
isdrvand  hot,  even  unpleasantly  so,  at  least  to  Europeans; 
terrible  sandstorms  (nragan)  occur  in  the  steppes.  Min- 
ing is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  iron,  copper,  and  load  ores 
of  the  Karatan  Mountains  along  tho  northern  frontier  of 
Bokhara  have  not  yet  given  rise  to  any  vigorous  produc- 
tion of  metals.  Oold  is  found  in  the  Hi  district.  The  ex- 
tensive coal-deposits  in  the  Karatan  have  not  yet  been 
utilized,  and  are  said  to  be  of  poor  quality  :  layers  of  rock- 
salt  have  been  discovered  here.  Forests  are  scarce.  Peat 
is  used  as  fuel  in  the  towns.  The  saksaul,  rising  in  tortu- 
ous zigzag  linos  to  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  with  a  stem  of 
a  diameter  of  one  and  a  half  feet,  occurs  in  tho  steppes 
sometimes  as  forests,  oftener  in  thickets,  and  yields  a  valu- 
able fuel.  Tho  high  temperature  of  the  summer  has  a  good 
influence  on  tho  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  is  everywhere 
sandy,  light,  and  porous.  Irrigation  is  indispensable,  and 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  agriculture.  Only  wheat  and 
clover  arc  winter  crops;  all  other  cereals,  such  as  millet, 
barley,  maize,  pease,  and  rice  (S.  of  Tashkend),  are  sown 
in  April  and  harvested  in  August.  Cotton  succeeds  in  lat. 
42J°  N.,  and  ripens  in  October.  Bokhara  cotton  is  con- 
sidered one  of  tho  best  kinds,  and  is  sold  at  the  fair  of 
Nizhnee-Novgorod  at  from  12  to  20  rubles  a  pood  ;  between 
1,000,000  and  2,000,000  cwts.  are  annually  brought  thither. 
Grapes  are  cheaper  than  potatoes.  The  vino  is  chiefly  cul- 
tivated S.  of  Tashkend,  and  tho  grape  yields  a  good  wine. 
Tobacco  is  also  raised  S.  of  Tashkend ;  seed  from  Mary- 
land has  succeeded  well,  and  the  cultivation  seems  to  have 
a  future.  Rearing  of  silkworms  is  a  favorite  occupation, 
and  produces  a  brilliant,  fine,  and  strong  silk,  which  is  sold 
in  the  place  at  375  marks  a  pood,  1750  marks  for  100  co- 
coons, and  300  marks  for  1  pound  of  ogffs.  The  fruits  and 
dyes  of  Bokhara  are  unrivalled  of  their  kind.  All  agricul- 
tural implements  arc  imperfect ;  very  little  iron  is  employed 
in  their  construction.  The  domestic  animals  comprise  the 
horse,  ass,  oow,  camel,  sheep,  goat ;  also  swine,  poultry, 
dogs,  and  cats.  The  horses  are  small,  but  light,  swift,  and 
easily  satisfied  with  respect  to  fodder.  The  camel  is  the  Bac- 
trian  double-humped ;  it  travels  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an 
hour  and  carries  five  cwts.  For  cattle-breeding  tho  Turks 
have  no  taste';  the  race  is  small,  of  an  indefinite  color,  and 
poorly  cared  for.  Sheep,  brown-colored  and  with  pendent 
ears,  are  reared  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  A  developed  manu- 
facturing industry  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected,  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  nomads  and  know  no  wants 
beyond  the  most  common.  All  industry  is  as  yet  homo  in- 
dustry, and  employs  only  hand  labor.  Among  the  best 
articles  produced,  and  which  form  items  of  exportation, 
are  strong  carpets  of  wool  or  goat  and  camel  hair,  silks, 
ami  cotton  fabrics  worked  on  huge  looms.  The  colors 
are  generally  indefinite  and  sombre,  and  do  not  correspond 
with  European  taste.  The  whole  population  is  animated 


by  a  strong  commercial  spirit.  Merchants  from  Bamar- 
'•;iri'l  .'ind  Tashkent!  have  for  many  rentui  irs  \i-itcd  tho 
trade-centres  of  Ka-teru  Kii-sin.  China,  and  IVr.-iu:  and 
in  the  interior  the  towns  swarm  on  all  markft-dav*  with 
nomads  who  are  i-agcr  to  buy.  Since  tin-  incorporation  in 
1MW  of  Turkestan  with  the  KIISSKIII  tnU-d'Hninii  n. 
mercial  statistics  are  wanting,  but  in  Isfi7  the  total  ' 
sian  traffic  with  the  countries  S.  of  the  Kirghccz  toll-lino 
was  valued  nt  2'J,:!00,I)00  rubles,  and  since  that  lime 
merco  has  increased  considerably  :  c\  erv  year  a  greater 
quantity  of  Bokhara  cotton  is  used  in  the  Ku>sjnn  factories. 
The  distance  from  Tashkcnd  to  Orenburg  is  215  mile*;  to 
Tn.ii/.k  in  West  Siberia.  Insii;  t,,  Khiva,  iOO;  to  Khokimd, 
and  thence  across  the  Terek  pass,  12,  000  feet  high,  to  K 
gar,  300.  Regular  postal  I-OIUM  -etions  are  established  on 
these  and  several  minor  lines.  On  the  chief  routes  (be 
traveller  finds  tnrnnt<m  (four  wheeled  >  chicles)  or  horses 
mid  camels,  which  latter  still  form  Hie  principal  means  of 
communication,  though  much  lias  been  done  to  improve 
tho  main  linos  of  roads.  The  idea  which  .M.  l.i  --i  j.s  fint 
broached  in  I  •-;:'.  by  bis  proposition  of  a  Central  A 
railway  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkcnd,  and  thence  through 
Balkh  to  Peshawar,  is  now  realizing  in  the  form  of  a 
Siberian  railway  from  Ni/.hncc-Novgorod  to  Tjumcn,  and 
thence  through  Troitzk  to  Tashkend;  the  line  to  Tjumen 
was  finally  determined  upon  Dec.  30,  1875. 

On  tho  basis  of  a  census  of  the  families,  tho  population 
is  estimated  at  4,000,000  Russian  subjects,  including  the 
inhabitants  of  Ferghana,  formerly  Khokand,  and  li,  (100,000 
in  the  states  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Karatcgin,  and  the  Toor- 
koman  steppes.  Turkish  blood  prevails,  and  the  Oozbeks 
predominate  —  a  name  first  occurring  in  history  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Like  all  Turks,  the  Oozbeks  have  no  sense 
of  social  organization,  no  understanding  of  the  advantages 
of  lixcd  settlements,  no  love  of  home.  Most  of  them  are 
nomads  ;  those  who  have  fixed  habitations  are  called  Sartes; 
in  their  talent  for  trade  other  people  surpass  them.  With 
respect  to  religion,  they  are  Mohammedans,  and  most 
fanatical  members  of  the  Shiitie  sect.  But  their  star  is 
now  waning;  they  have  given  themselves  up  to  their  pas- 
sions, make  all  roads  unsafe,  and  plunder  the  caravans  in 
connection  with  the  Toorkomans—  Turks  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Iranian  blood,  and  still  more  inveterate  robbers.  Tho 
Toorkomans,  however,  are  brave  and  revengeful,  while  the 
Oozbeks  are  cowardly.  Only  people  of  the  higher  classes 
can  read  and  write.  On  a  still  lower  stage  stand  the 
Kirgheez,  a  mountain  people  which  by  some  mistake 
came  to  give  its  name  to  the  Kirgheez  steppes,  which  are 
inhabited  by  tho  Kasaks.  On  the  left  bank  of  tho  Oxus 
they  have  no  fixed  habitations,  but  make  all  passes  and 
fords  unsafe  ;  in  former  times  they  captured  even  large 
cities.  Tho  bravest  of  these  mountain-nomads  are  the 
Kipchaks,  on  the  south-western  slope  of  tho  Thian-Shan 
Mountains.  They  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
the  great  movements  which  took  place  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  They  fought  with  Booddhistic  China  about  the 
possession  of  the  Mohammedan  Turkestan  ;  in  Baber's 
army  they  founded  the  Indian  empire  of  the  Mogul  ;  and 
in  1876  the  Russians  had  to  make  a  very  difficult  winter 
campaign  to  their  mountain-dens  in  order  to  subdue  them. 
Tadshik  has  been,  since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  name 
of  those  who  speak  Persian,  comprising  the  Iranian  part  of 
the  population,  the  productive  class,  with  fixed  habitations. 
Their  suppression  by  the  Oozbeke,  which  has  lasted  for  cen- 
turies, has  made  them  cringing,  false,  and  avaricious.  They 
show  a  great  regard  for  the  Koran,  but  only  as  long  as  such 
a  regard  may  prove  advantageous.  They  live  mostly  in 
the  towns,  and  arc  often  considered  as  Sartes.  The  lan- 
guage is  Tartarian,  a  branch  of  the  Turkish  or  Oozbck. 
interspersed  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words;  Turkish. 
however  (Osmanlcc),  and  Persian  arc  generally  under 
Tho  letters  are  Arabic;  the  paper  of  an  infer 
thick,  yellow,  looking  like  parchment.  The  H 
represents  a  one-sided  civilization,  bu.lt  up  by  dogmi 
of  Mohammedan  theology,  legends,  and  some  poetry,  a  r 
fit  only  to  engraft  a  narrow  fanaticism  on  the  Ti 


t  only  to  engraft  a  narrow  fanaticism  on      e     i 
artarian  youth,  and  hedge  off  al    true  cnlightenmcn 
riginal  works  have  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  what  h 
,„  known      -e  merely  translations  from  the  Persian 
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removed.  Boys  and  girls  marry  before  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  maturity.  The  family  life  is  poor.  In  times 
of  fasting  the  Tartar  abstains  during  the  day,  but  during 
the  night  he  eats  and  drinks  BO  much  the  more.  Supersti- 
tion regulates  everything. 

History. — Western  Turkestan  is  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  who,  according  to  historical  and  ethnographical 
researches,  were  Iranians.      They  were   followed    by  the 
Saka',  a  Turkish  tribe  from  Eastern  Turkestan,  who  in  the 
second  century  B.  c.  began  to  threaten  them,  especially  in 
the  northern  parts,  where  they  were  less  densely  settled. 
In  the  fourth  century  B.  c.,  Alexander  the  Great  founded 
Khojend  on  the  Sir  Darya.     In  the  first  century  n.  c.  the 
Chinese   pushed  onward    to   Khokand  (Ferghana);    they 
brought  with  them  the  cultivation  of  silk  and  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.      The  ancient  worship  of  fire  and  other 
natural  phenomena  was  suppressed  by  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  and  supplanted  by  Islam.     An  Iranian  noble 
converted  to  Mohammedanism  laid  in  874  the  foundation 
of  a  monarchy  ruled  by  the  Samanides  till  907,  with  Bok- 
hara as  capital,  and  extending  from  the   sources  of  the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.     This  most  glorious  era  was  followed  by 
centuries  of  confusion ;  even  in  the  tenth  century  an  Arabic 
geographer  complains  that  of  all  the  countries  of  Islam, 
none  is  so  filled  with  the  tumult  of  war  as  Transoxania. 
The  condition  of  the  fixed  population   did   not  improve 
much  afterward.     The  invasions  and  campaigns  of  Genghis 
Khan  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  Timur  in  the  fourteenth, 
to  whom  Samarcand  owes  its  prosperity,  and  of  Babcr  in 
the  sixteenth,  resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the  nomads, 
and  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  history  of  the 
country  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  wars  and  feuds.    In 
1847  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the  region  between 
the  lakes  of  Balkash  and  Issikul,  established  a  military 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  Darya,  and  began  to  ply 
the  first  steamer  on  the  Aral  Sea.     The  reconnoitring  ex- 
pedition under  Von  Barambcrg  in  1852  terminated  with 
an  audacious  and  unsuccessful  attack  on   Ak-Meshid  on 
the  Sir  Darya,  but  advanced  outposts  were  nevertheless 
pushed  forward — in  the  W.  along  this  river,  and  in  the 
E.  from  Wcrpoje.      In    I860    it   was  determined  to  con- 
nect the  forts  on  the   Sir    Darya   with  those   in  the  E., 
and  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  Turkestan  and  Chem- 
kend   in   1864  was   the   immediate   result   of  the    opera- 
tion.    With  the  conquest  of  the  districts  of   Tashkend, 
Ura-Tcpe,  and  Fizak  from  Khokand,  and  the  district  of 
Zerafshan,  with  the   city  of  Samarcand,  from   Bokhara, 
whose  army  of  40,000  men  was  utterly  routed   by  1700 
Russians  under  Chcrniayeff,  the  Russian  extension  termi- 
nated to  the  S.     To  the  E.  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hi  was 
conquered  in  1870  from  the  Dunganes,  who  (see  UHUMTSI) 
had  expelled  the  Chinese  in   1863.     To  the  W.  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus  was  ceded  in  187."!  by  Khiva,  and  the 
immediate   result  of  the   humiliation   of  Khiva  was    the 
establishment  of  a  Trans-Caspian  government  comprising 
the  territory  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with 
Krasnowadsk  as  capital.      The  difficulties  in  conducting 
large  armies  through  extensive  deserts  were  overcome  with 
rare  perseverance.     A  winter  campaign,  rich  in  scenes  of 
brilliant  valor,  increased  in  1876  the  Russian  empire  with 
the  exceedingly  fertile  kingdom  of  Khokand,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Ferghana.     By  an  ukase  of  July  J^, 
1867,  the  new  conquests  were  organized  into  the  govern- 
ment-general of  Turkestan,  with  Tashkend  for  its  capital. 
This  city  numbers  46,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat 'of  the 
administration,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  a 
branch  office  of  the  imperial  bank,  and  numerous  factories 
established  by   Russians ;    the  streets  are  illuminated  at 
night.     The  regular  army,  consisting  of  Orenburg,  East  Si- 
berian, West  Siberian,  and  Toorkoman  battalions,  in  which 
the  term  of  service  is  seven  years,  numbered  12.000  men 


on  Mar.  1,  1876.  Four  battalions 'of  sharpshooters,  com- 
prising the  choicest  troops,  are  armed  with  the  excellent 
Berdan  gun,  the  rest  with  imperfect  Terry-Norman  breech- 


loaders, constructed  out  of  old  muzzle-loaders.  Eight  foot 
batteries  carry  muzzle-loaders  of  the  La  Hitte  system.  The 
cavalry  forms  the  principal  force,  and  consists  of  Cossacks 
in  divisions  of  100  men.  The  equipment  is  left  to  each 
man,  and  is  consequently  very  various.  The  reserve  con- 
sists of  an  insufficiently  armed  infantry  of  Cossacks  and 
militia.  Reinforcement  of  regular  infantry  is  necessary; 
neither  in  Khiva  (1873)  nor  in  Khokand  (1870)  have  masses 
of  cavalry  produced  the  old  effect.  In  Russian  works  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  conquests  are  not  yet 
complete;  Russia  cannot  stop  short,  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh. 
Meanwhile,  the  approach  of  the  Russian  frontier  toward 
India  caused  some  uneasiness  in  England  on  account  of 


countries  S.  of  the  Oxus  neutral  ground,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  boundary  by  a  Russian  army  a  cams  belli. 
A  Russian  invasion  of  India  is  not  very  probable,  how- 
ever, but  it  would  by  no  means  be  strange  if  the  rapacious 
nomads  of  Central  Asia,  to  whom  Russian  Turkestan  now 
has  become  closed,  threw  themselves  on  Herat  and  Kelat, 
and  either  pushed  onward  to  India  themselves  or  drove 
other  tribes  thither.  Thus,  although  any  Russophobia 
may  be  unfounded,  the  position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia 
compels  England  to  make  great  exertions,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  her  to  make  sure  of  the  Iranian  states,  which 
she  has  generally  left  to  themselves  since  the  failure  of  the 
Afghan  war  in  1838. 

Kantf.rn  Turkestan,  called  Nan-ly  by  the  Chinese,  Alti- 
ulicir  ("six  towns")  by  the  neighboring  Mohammedans, 
and  Jiti-»har  ("  seven  towns  ")  by  its  actual  ruler,  stretches 
about  250  miles  from  N.  to  S.  as  a  gently  undulating  plain, 
shut  in  to  the  S.  by  the  great  range  of  mountains,  compris- 
ing the  Kiinliin  and  Karakorum,  the  watershed  range  be- 
tween India  and  Central  Asia ;  bounded  W.  by  the  Pamir 
steppes,  and  N.  by  the  Thian-Shan  range,  the  outward 
culminating  ridge  of  the  mountain-system  in  which  the 
grca.t  rivers  of  Siberia  take  their  rise.  To  the  E.  lies  the 
Gobi  desert,  which  swallows  up  alike  watercourses  and 
vegetation,  and  from  which  long  arms  of  sand  and  shingle 
run  back  into  the  cultivated  region  up  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  village  cornfields.  Since  Mar.,  1876,  Eastern  Turk- 
j  estan  has  connected  immediately  on  the  W.  with  Russian 
Turkestan.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  420,000  sq.  m., 
and  forms  the  transition  from  Western  to  Eastern  Asia,  con- 
sisting of  a  plateau  of  an  average  elevation  of  6100  feet, 
with  a  depression  in  the  centre  to  which  all  the  waters  of 
the  plain  flow — the  Karakash  and  Yarkcnd  from  the  S., 
the  Kashgar  from  the  W.,  and  the  Kysil-Kungei  or  Aksu, 
the  Shar-yar-darya,  and  the  Kai-du-gol  from  the  N. — all 
joining  the  Tarim  and  ending  in  the  Lob  Lake.  In  their 
upper  courses  these  rivers  are  mere  mountain-torrents  of 
no  great  depth,  rushing  impetuously  over  rocky  beds ;  in 
their  lower  parts  they  are  navigable  when  full,  and  the 
Tarim  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  and  along  its  whole 
course.  In  1874  the  Central  Asian  Company,  starting 
from  Lahore  in  June,  made  the  chief  at  Kashgar  a  present 
of  a  miniature  steamboat.  The  climate  is  distinguished 
by  great  dryness ;  summer  rains  are  rare.  The  winter  is 
not  severe;  in  January  the  thermometer  sinks  only  a  little 
below  0°  F.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the  plains:  the  tanks 
are  frozen  and  the  ice  stored  for  summer.  In  August  and 
September  the  maximum  of  heat  during  the  day  is  respect- 
ively 92°  and  65°  F.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  minerals 
is  jade  or  nephrite,  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  found  in  the 
Kiinliin.  In  the  Stone  Age  all  the  cave-dwellers  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  continents  were  provided  from  hero 
with  jade  for  their  cutting  tools;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
quarries  were  worked  by  the  Chinese,  but  at  present  the 
works  have  fallen  completely  into  decay.  Agriculture  is 
possible  only  by  means  of  irrigation  ;  accordingly,  all  towns 
and  settlements  are  situated  along  the  rivers  or  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  numerous  canals  and  ditches  arc  dug 
in  the  fields.  In  spite  of  their  rude  agricultural  implements, 
the  inhabitants  have  generally  good  crops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  years  in  which  only  a  little  snow  falls  in  the  moun- 
tains. Rice,  wheat,  barley,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  some- 
times a  few  peas  and  beans,  are  raised  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  towns.  Linseed  is  grown  only  for  the  seed,  and 
hemp  for  the  intoxicating  extract,  chnrras  or  bhany,  the 
use  of  the  fibre  not  being  known.  The  lower  classes  are 
all  supplied  with  cotton  clothing  from  their  own  fields,  but 
the  bettor  classes  wear  garments  made  of  silk  or  of  English 
or  Russian  cotton  fabrics.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  consid- 
erable quantities.  Carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  onions,  cab- 
bages, melons,  cucumbers,  red  pepper,  tomatoes,  and  cori- 
ander are  raised  in  every  garden  :  grapes,  apricots,  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  and  figs  arc  successfully  cultivated.  Mul- 
berry and  apricot  trees  of  unusual  size  grow  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Forests  are  wanting ;  most  of  the 
timber  for  building  is  cither  willow  or  poplar.  Stamping- 
mills  for  crushing  rice  are  driven  by  water-power,  but  horses 
and  donkeys  are  used  for  treading  out  the  corn.  Excellent 
breeds  of  horses  come  from  Aksu  and  Khokand;  a  pony 
fetches  from  £4  to  £15.  The  Bactrian  double-humped 
camel  is  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  swamps  around  the  Lob 
Lake,  but  is  also  reared  in  large  herds ;  its  sure  step  makes 
it  very  useful  in  crossing  the  mountain-passes.  Of  the  do- 
mesticated animals  the  broad-tailed  sheep  is  of  the  greatest 
importance;  the  Turfani  wool  has  a  world-wide  celebrity 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce. 
The  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  articles 
required  for  home  consumption  ;  carpets  and  felts  form 
almost  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  dress  con- 
sists of  a  turban  or  a  cap  lined  with  sheepskin,  one  or 
more  loose  robes  of  cotton  cloth,  a  pair  of  trousers  of  cot- 
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ton  or  leather  made  so  wide  that  they  go  over  the  loose 
robe  to  protect  the  latter  when  the  wearer  is  riding  or 
working.  Stockings  arc  worn  only  by  the  wealthier  classes. 
All  wear  boots  which  usually  come  lip  to  the  knee;  they 
are  made  of  untanned  leather,  but  the  better  classes  have 
them  made  of  leather  imported  from  India  or  Russia.  An- 
cient Chinese  coins,  silver  coins  that  hear  the  name  of  the 
actual  ruler,  and  gold  coins  in  the  name  of  the  caliph  or 
sultan  of  Constantinople,  are  current.  A  peculiar  article 
is  the  yiiinbu  (tjitmlnt),  boat-shaped  silver  ingots  iiielic.1 
from  worn-out  coins,  varying  in  value  from  £5  to  £16. 
The  tlllii  is  a  Kushgarian  gold  coin  worth  about  elexcn 
shillings.  Tin!  weights  employed  are  of  iron  ;  the  balances 
arc  all  on  the  principle  of  the  steelyard.  Up  to  the  e -tali 
lishmcnt  of  the  present  dynasty  in  1865,  all  eoimnerce  went 
to  China,  and  with  India  only  a  very  limited  traffic  took 
place  through  Khokand  and  Bokhara.  Now,  China  is 
dose. 1,  and  India  and  Russian  Turkestan  are  the  principal 
countries  to  which  an  exportation  takes  place.  From  the 
English  side  Sir  l>.  Forsyth  has  great  hopes  of  the  increase 
of  the  trade  with  Yarkand.  Before  1805  the  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports  amounted  to  £25,000;  but  after  the 
visit  of  the  first  Knglish  embassy  to  the  court  of  Kashgar 
in  1*711,  it  rose  to  £  I J  1,000,  anil  in  1874-75,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaty  of  Mar.,  1874,  to  £2,600,000. 
Indeed,  t!ic'  peddlers  found  the  trade  so  profitable  that  in 
!S74the  Central  Asian  Trading  Company  was  formed  at 
Punjauh,  a  caravan  of  500  beasts  of  burden  orgnni/ed  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  fabrics  of  Manchester  actually  in- 
troduced to  the  markets  of  Central  Asia.  Tho  British- 
Indian  government  gives  this  trade  a  great  support ;  in 
Le,  the  capital  of  Ladak,  a  province  of  Kashmir,  it  keeps 
an  official  who  sees  that  no  higher  duty  is  levied  than  is 
agreed  upon,  that  along  the  principal  routes  the  danger- 
ous mountain-paths  are  transformed  into  safe  mule-tracks, 
and  that  provision  and  fodder  are  stored  at  proper  places. 
Russia,  too,  makes  great  exertions,  and  she  has  the  great 
advantage  that  for  a  long  distance  N.  nnd  W.  she  is  tho 
immediate  neighbor  of  tho  country,  and  has  her  Cossacks 
stationed  at  a  few  days' distance  from  Kashgar;  the  moun- 
tiiin<  here  arc  also  less  difficult  and  inhospitable  than  those 
along  the  Indian  frontier.  By  the  Treaty  of  Peking  (Nov. 
2.  1SHO)  Russia  acquired  the  right  of  keeping  a  consul  at 
Kashgar.  but  subsequently  the  new  chief  would  not  acknow- 
ledge himself  bound  by  this  stipulation.  On  June  8,  1872, 
Russia  succeeded,  however,  in  concluding  an  advantageous 
treaty,  and  it  intends  to  keep  an  ambassador  at  Kashgar 
from  the  beginning  of  1877.  Of  the  total  value  of  the 
Russian-Kashgarian  traffic  no  statistics  exist,  hut  the  cara- 
vans still  complain  of  extortions,  and  tho  Indian  commerce 
is  probably  more  important.  Tho  acquisition  of  Khokand, 
however,  must  have  given  the  Russian  commerce  with  Kash- 
gar a  new  impulse. 

Eastern  Turkestan  was  most  probably  originally  peopled 
by  an  Aryan  race,  mentioned  in  tho  old  Indian  epics  as 
Saka  and  Tukhara,  remnants  of  which  are  still  found  in 
the  mountains  and  recognizable  by  their  features.  In  the 
second  century  n.  c.  it  came  under  Chinese  authority.  In  the 
first  century  B.  c.  it  was  overrun  by  tho  Huns,  nnd  after- 
ward by  other  Turkish  tribes.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  A.  n.  the  Thibetans  invaded  Kashgar,  and  in  713 
the  Arabs  arrived  hither.  In  1218,  Ghengis  Khan,  tho 
great  Mogul  conqueror,  overran  the  country:  afterward  tho 
Mantohoos  came  as  rulers  and  governors ;  and  in  the  last 
decades  Tad.shiks  and  Sartes  immigrated  from  Khokand. 
Thus,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  very  much  mixed:  in 
the  mountain-valleys,  however,  the  various  tribes  have 
maintained  themselves  more  pure,  but  a  primitive  type  is 
wanting.  A  Hungarian  traveller,  Yambery,  designates  tho 
language  as  Chinese-Tartarian — that  is,  a  Turkish  dialect 
Interspersed  with  numerous  Chinese  words.  Tho  total 
number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  580,000.  They  are 
comparatively  densely  settled  between  Aksu,  Kashgar,  and 
Yarkand,  but  in  other  places  tho  settlements  arc  widely 
scattered  along  the  rivers.  A  largo  part  of  tho  population 
is  still  nomadic.  On  account  of  the  great  dryness  of  the 
climate,  the  houses  of  the  fixed  settlors  are  made  of  Bun- 
dried  bricks. 

If!n!nri/. — In  antiquity  and  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  constantly  the  apple  of  contention 
between  chiefs  of  Turkish  descent  and  tho  Chinese  empe- 
rors, who  got  a  foothold  here  in  tho  second  century  B.  c. 
In  the  eighth  century  A.  n.  tho  people  were  converted  from 
Booddhism  to  Islam,  and  since  that  time  tho  national  creed 
h:is  strongly  influenced  the  political  fortunes  of  the  coun- 
try. Saints,  teachers,  and  workers  of  miracles  claiming 
descent  from  Mohammed,  and  known  as  Khwajas,  acquired 
great  influence,  and  the  sectaries  attached  to  these  chiefs 
divided  the  people  into  rival  factions.  •  Later  in  tho  sev- 
enteenth century,  Khwaja  or  Hoja  Appak,  the  leader  of 
one  of  these  parties  called  tho  White  Mountain,  having 


been  expelled  by  the  ruler  of  Kashgar,  a  Turk  chief  called 
Ismacl  Khan,  who  was  u  zealous  supporter  of  the  opposite 
party  or  Black  Mountain,  sought  the  aid  ot  the  <  almucks 
of  /uniraria,  who   overran    Ka-hgar.  earned    nil    it-    i 
and    e-tal.]i.-ln-d  the  Khwajasof  the  While  Momilain 
more  in  the  country,  though  with  an  authority  Mil.ordin.tte 
to  their  own.     Great  discords  ensued,  but  the  khnti^  ..| 
Xungaria  continued  to  exercise  their  supremacy  till  17. ,7. 
In  the   next   year   the    Chim--  .  _"  alw 

the  states  of  Turkestan  under  their  rule.     Tin-  Khwajas  of 
the  White  Mountain   took  refuge  in  Khokand,  anil  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  recover  what  tin  >  con-' 
their  rights.     In  1827,  Johangir  Khan  Khwaja  eon  , 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand,  nnd  occupied  these  cities  for  eight 
months;  subsequently,  ho  was  forced  again  to  cross  the 
Terek  pass,  but  was  surrendered  by  the  khan  of  Khokand. 
and  was  executed  in  Peking  in  182,-i.    An  expedition  I,. 
by  seven  Khwajas  in  1852  met  with  even  less  MK 
tho   former.     Nevertheless,  tho  attempt   was    repealed   in 
I." •:>'.  and  Wall  Khan,  although  repulsed  again   in    i 
left  in   Knshgar  a  name  for  ferocity  and 
which  will  long  remain:  he  erected  a  pyramid  "I   human 
skulls,  anxiously  watched  the  gradual  rise  of  a  monument 
so  worthy  of  him,  nnd  crowned  this  ghastly  trophy  with  tin- 
head  of  Adolph  Hchlagintweit  of  Munich,  the  first  Kuro- 
pcan  who  ever  reached  Kashgar  from  India.     The  Ch: 
ruled  Eastern  Turkestan  through  the  governor-general  at 
Hi,  who  in  his  turn  governed  through  military  command- 
ers {rtmbana)  appointed  by  the  court  of  Peking.     In 
tho  Dungnn  Mussulmans  overthrew  the  Chinese  authority 
at  Hi,  and  tho  K:\shgarians,  thus  freed  from  their  ma 
now  recalled  tho  Khwajas;  in  1864  tho  gates  of  Katdigar 
were  opened  for  Busurg   Khan  of  tho  White   .Mountain. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mohammed  Yakoob,  a  bravo  and 
able  officer  of  the  emir  of  Khokand,  who  in  1  >.•!.'  :>'.',  ha  1 
successfully  defended  Ak  Mcshid  (Fort  Pcrowski)  on  the 
Sir  Darya  against  tho  Russians,  nnd  subsequently  often 
fought  against  them.      In  Sept.,  1865,  he  compelled  tho 
Chinese  garrison  of  tho  citadel  of  Kashgar  to  surrender, 
defeated  there  in  n  hot  contest  the  Dungunes.  led  by  tho 
head  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  took  tho  forts  of  Ynngi- 
hissar  and  Yarkand,  which  were  still  held  by  the  Chiiic-e. 
This  success  gathered  numerous  partisans  around  him,  nnd, 
after  Oriental  fashion,  as  soon  as  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  he  threw   Busurg  Khan  in  prison,  banished  him 
from  the  country,  and  assumed  himself  the  supreme  au- 
thority.    Religious  fanaticism  was  now  fomented  in  every 
way.     Ambassadors  were  repeatedly  sent  to  Constantinople 
and  Mecca  to  urge  tho  sultan  to  assume  sovereignty  over 
Kashgar;  and  although  such  a  combination  can  have  no 
political  consequences,  as  Russia  at  any  time  can  easily 
prevent  any  joint  operation,  it  is,  nevertheless,  evident 
that  some  kind  of  alliance  has  been  concluded,  from  the 
fact  that  coins  are  struck  at  Kashgar  bearing  the  name  of 
the  sultan.     Wars  and  conquests  filled  tho  first  years  of 
his  reign.     Ho   subjugated   Khoton,  Aksu,  Turfan — yea, 
even  the  Kahnuks  N.  of  tho  Thinn-Skan  consented  to  pay  a 
tribute.     Having  thus  reunited  all  the  old  Altishar,  he  con- 
quered in  1870  the  district  of  Sizikol,  the  key  to  the  Pnmir 
passes,  and  gave  his  kingdom  the  prouder  name  of  Jitishar. 
The  frontier  toward  China  is  not  yet  regulated,  and  in  1871 
a  Chinese  army  of  130,000  men  was  sent  to  reconquer 
Kashgar.     It  remained  near  the  Great  Wall  till  1875.  mado 
then  an  advance,  but  is  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  de- 
feated in  May,  1875.     On  account  of  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese  state  it  is  not  probable  that  any  danger 
to  Kashgar  will  arise  from  that  direction:  it  is  more  likely 
that  Yakoob  Beg  will  find  a  rival  in  his  own  country  or 
among  tho  Dungancs  on  tho  northern  slope  of  the  Thian- 
Shan.     Yakoob  is  a  crncl  despot,  and  governs  by  terror. 
His  army  has  been  much  improved  by  deserters  from  tl 
British-Indian    army,   and   contains   some   regiments   of 
choice  troops  which" are  wanting  in  those  of  other  ft 
of   Central  Asia.      But  tho  administration  i 
Arbitrariness  reigns  everywhere.     Civil  officers  and 
itary  commanders   are   allowed   to  take  what  they  I 
Wealth   is   nowhere  found  except  in   distant   mountni 
valleys,  whither  tho  legal  robbers  seldom  come. 
licved,  however,  that  tho  dynasty  is  not  securely  founds 
Tho  present  state  will  dissolve  or  fall  into  .nan.- hy  « 
as  Yakoob  dies.    An  annexation  by  R.»»  ..  -"'  l"^'- 
Neither  the  way  to  China  nor  that  to  Hmdoo-koosh  lead, 
through   Kashgar,  and  the  mount.,,, 
close  against  all  disturbances.         K«".  .-OU.A..P 

Turkevi',  town  of  Hungary    on  the  Be, 
trade  in  wine,  wheat,  cattle,  and  horses.     P.  9? 

Turkey.    See  MELEAORIDID*. 

Tiir'kev  The  Turkish  empire  extends  over  parts  of 
FuTone  A&  and  Africa,  and  comprise,  many  d.ffrrnt 
races  The  centre  of  its  power  is  at  tho  po.nt  where  th. 
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Black  Sea  flows  into  the  Marmora,  through  which  it  con- 
nects with  the  Mediterranean  ;  here  is  its  capital,  Constan- 
tinople —  Stambul. 

Kitrnpmn  Twrkry  comprises  the  larger  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsuhi  (if  the  Balkan.  The  configuration  of  the  coasts 
of  this  peninsula,  especially  that  of  the  E.  coast,  is  extra- 
ordinarily rich,  and  this  circumstance  formed  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  the  high  civilization  of  the  nations 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  country.  It  would  have  the 
same  effect  now,  if  unfavorable  religious  and  political  cir- 
ciimstiinccs  did  not  check  the  development  of  the  Turkish 

:coplc.  The  western  boundary,  72  miles  long,  is  formed 
y  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  with  the  gulfs  of  Drino, 
Durnzzn,  Avlona,  and  Arta  ;  the  southern  is  formed,  for  a 
distance  of  23  miles,  by  Greece,  and  then,  for  a  distance 
of  188  miles,  by  the  IRgscan  and  Marmora  seas,  with  the 
bays  of  Salonica,  Volo,  Monte  Santo,  Istillar,  Orphano, 
Saros,  etc.  The  peninsula  of  Gallipoli  forms,  with  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Dardanelles,  Hellespont,  and  the 
Thraeian  Bosphorus  leads  into  the  Black  Sea,  which,  witli 
the  two  great  gulfs  of  Burgas  and  Varna,  forms  the  eastern 
boundary.  N.  and  N.  W.  the  country  is  bounded  by  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  The  vertical  configuration  of  the  penin- 
sula is  also  exceedingly  favorable,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part.  The  Dinarian  Alps,  whose  highest  peaks  reach  an 
elevation  of  about  COOO  feet,  run  in  the  direction  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  form  the  watershed  be- 
tween this  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  These 
ranges  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  forests,  and  the  soil 
is  not  fertile.  Cattle-breeding  is  nearly  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  To  the  N.  they  slope  down  into 
gentle  hills,  sending  the  Unna,  Verbas,  Bosna,  and  Drin  to 
the  Save,  and  the  Morava  in  an  eastern  direction  to  the 
Danube.  To  the  S.  they  terminate  in  the  Alps  of  Monte- 
negro, whose  highest  peak,  the  Kom,  rises  8000  feet. 
Hence  the  Schar-Dagh,  8000  feet  high,  stretches  from  the 
S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  and 
arallel  with  it  run  the  Kurbetzka  Mountains,  6200  feet 
igh,  and  farther  to  the  E.  the  Kilo-Dagh,  rising  9000  feet, 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  Strymon 
(Struma),  Nestus  (Karasu),  Hebrus  (Maritza),  and  Isker. 
The  line  of  communication  between  Constantinople  and 
Belgrade  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Isker,  and  breaks 
through  the  mountains  between  the  Isker  and  the  Maritza 
at  Demir  Kapi,  "  the  Iron  Gate."  The  city  of  Philippo- 
polis  dominates  the  entrance  to  this  gate.  To  the  E.  of 
Demir  Kapi  rise  the  Balkan  Mountains,  the  ancient  //ami  its, 
first  as  a  single  range  whose  westernmost  peaks  rise  more 
than  5000  feet,  then  separating,  farther  to  the  E.,  into  two 
parallel  ranges,  the  Little  and  Great  Balkan,  with  difficult 
passes,  of  which  the  most  difficult  is  guarded  by  the  fort- 
ress of  Sehumla.  The  Balkan  forms  an  important  climatic 
boundary-line:  to  the  N.  reigns  the  climate  of  Central 
Europe,  to  the  S.  that  of  Southern  Europe.  To  the  N.  ex- 
tends the  Wallachian  lowland,  traversed  by  the  Danube, 
on  whose  banks  are  the  four  fortresses,  Widdin,  Nikopoli, 
Rustschuk,  and  Silistria.  From  the  Eastern  Balkan,  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  to  the  peninsula  of  Constantinople, 
stretches  the  Strandschea-Dagh,  and  parallel  with  it  rims 
the  Despoto-Dagh,  rising  over  7000  feet.  Most  of  these 
mountains  consist  of  crystalline  slate;  the  Balkan  belongs 
to  the  chalk  formation.  The  population  is  composed  of 
many  different  elements.  In  antiquity  the  Greek  race 
lived  in  the  peninsula,  and  worked  out  a  rich  civilization  ; 
the  traveller  discovers  with  astonishment  numerous  ruins 
of  cities,  with  their  temples  and  aqueducts  and  other  traces 
of  a  former  civilization,  in  places  where  there  is  now  only 
scanty  pasture  for  goats.  The  Greek  language  still  lives 
outside  of  Greece  in  Thcssaly,  in  the  Chalcidian  peninsula, 
and  in  South-eastern  Thracia.  In  the  north-western  part 
of  the  country  lived  the  Illyrians,  belonging  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  race  ;  they  were  subdued  spiritually  by  the 
Greeks,  materially  by  the  Romans.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Slaves  penetrated  into  their  territory,  the  present  Dal- 
matia  and  Bosnia,  and  under  the  name  of  Albanians  or 
Arnaouts  the  Slaves  still  inhabit  the  mountain-regions  S. 
of  Montenegro,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  About 
1,300,000  Arnaouts  live  in  Turkey,  and  about  250,000  in 
Greece.  Thracians,  Getes,  and  Dacians  lived  E.  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  present  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Transylvania.  Their  empire  was  crushed  by  the  emperor 
Trajan,  but,  singularly  enough,  these  nations  have  pre- 
served up  to  this  very  day  the  Roman  mark  which  at  that 
time  was  stamped  on  them  by  violence.  In  the  present 
Romania  they  call  themselves  Runtnui  —  that  is,  Romans. 
They  number  about  4,500,000.  Of  the  Goths  and  Longo- 
bards  who  invaded  the  country  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
no  trace  can  he  found.  Then  came  the  Slaves,  and  after- 
ward a  Finnish  people,  the  Bulgarians,  whose  empire  lasted 
to  the  time  of  the  Turks.  They  number  now  about 
4,500,000,  are  Greek  Catholics,  and  are  settled  S.  of  the 


Danube,  in  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Thracia.  Beside 
the  Bulgarians  live  the  Servians  and  Bosnians,  a  Slavic 
tribe,  which  immigrated  from  Bohemia:  the  distinction 
between  the  Servians  and  Bosnians  is  merely  political.  The 
Franks  conquered  Constantinople  in  1203,  and  in  the  same 
century  the  Venetians  took  possession  of  Crete  and  the 
opposite  coast-regions.  Next  followed  the  invasion  of  the 
Osmanlis  from  Gallipoli.  They  live  scattered,  and  their 
number  in  the  peninsula  is  not  over  1,000,000.  Although 
they  arc  the  ruling  race,  their  number  must  be  kept  up  by 
immigration  from  Asia.  There  are,  moreover,  about 
400,000  Armenians,  as  many  gypsies,  75,000  Jews,  400.1100 
Tcherkassians.  and  a  minor  number  of  other  tribes  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey.  The  cultivation  of  the  country  is  very 
far  from  corresponding  to  the  exceedingly  rich  rcsmnvcs, 
partly  on  account  of  the  bad  administration,  partly  on 
account  of  the  indolence  of  the  population.  The  soil  is 
almost  everywhere  very  fertile,  and  could  produce  all  kinds 
of  fruits  in  abundance.  About  40  per  cent,  is  in  litlds 
and  vineyards,  14  in  forest,  11  in  pastures,  6  in  meadows, 
and  29  is  unproductive.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a 
most  primitive  manner.  Maize,  wheat,  and  buckwheat 
are  the  principal  cereals,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Danubian  countries,  there  is  nowhere  produced  a  surplus 
above  the  home  demand.  Beans,  peas,  and  lentils  are 
raised;  of  vegetables,  onions,  cabbaires,  beets,  and  cucum- 
bers; of  fruits,  especially  plums.  Almond,  lemon,  orange, 
and  olive  trees  are  also  (extensivcly  cultivated.  Cjiltle- 
breeding  is  a  very  important  branch  of  the  national  in- 
dustry, especially  in  the  Danubian  countries,  where  the 
rearing  of  swine,  horned  cattle,  and  horses  is  carried  on 
with  energy.  The  horses  are  not  equal  to  the  Arabian  ;  in 
the  mountain-regions  they  arc  small  and  even  clumsy,  but 
they  are  strong  and  useful.  The  breeds  of  mules  and  :isses 
are  good.  The  buifalo  plays  a  considerable  part  in  agri- 
culture. Sheep-breeding  is  extensively  carried  on,  e>pe- 
cially  in  Albania,  and  the  rearing  of  bees  and  silkworms  is 
flourishing,  silk  being  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  export.  As  large  districts  still  lie  waste,  wild  animals, 
such  as  bears,  wolves,  etc.,  and  game,  such  as  the  wild-boar, 
the  stag,  the  deer,  etc.,  abound,  and  hunting  is  a  remune- 
rative occupation.  Fishing  and  the  gathering  of  spon^rs 
arc  extensively  carried  on  along  the  coasts.  Mining  is 
much  neglected;  some  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  sul- 
phur, and  quicksilver  are  produced  in  Bosnia,  Macedonia, 
and  Servia.  The  circumstance  that  all  trades  are  still  car- 
ried on  in  the  old  traditional  fashion,  and  no  use  is  made 
of  the  inventions  and  progress  of  foreign  nations,  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  manufacturing  industry.  Nev- 
ertheless, all  the  principal  manufactures,  such  as  carpets, 
leather  goods,  arms,  etc.,  are  distinguished  both  for  their 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  their  fine  taste  in  form  and 
color.  But  these  good  qualities  are  now  rapidly  vanishing. 
Formerly,  many  costly  textile  fabrics,  arms,  etc.,  were  ex- 
ported from  Turkey,  but  the  country  has  now  become  inun- 
dated by  the  importation  of  cheap  machine-made  goods, 
and  this  change  has  almost  crushed  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manu- 
factured. The  «6t«,akind  of  coarse  cloth  made  at  Shum- 
la,  Turnova,  and  Salonica,  is  peculiar.  Much  silk  is  spun 
and  woven  in  Constantinople  and  Salonica.  The  carpets 
of  Seharkoi,  Berkeridacha,  and  Salonica  are  celebrated. 
Leather  goods,  both  shoes  and  saddlery,  are  good  and  hold 
a  high  rank.  Metallic  wares,  especially  arms,  are  made 
extensively  and  of  good  quality  at  the  foot  of  the  Pindus. 
The  manufactories  of  guns  and  cannons  which  have  re- 
cently been  established  have  not  proved  successful.  The 
traffic  in  the  interior  suffers  much  from  bad  administration 
and  from  the  want  of  sufficient  means  of  communication. 
Good  roads  are  very  scarce,  and  the  common  roads  are 
suited  only  for  beasts  of  burden  or  for  vehicles  of  the  most 
primitive  construction.  In  the  more  important  manufac- 
turing cities,  such  as  Usundschowa,  near  Adrianople,  Nev- 
roeope,  and  Marassia  in  Thracia,  Scharkoi.  Kamsa.  and 
Giuma  in  Bulgaria,  Seres  in  Macedonia,  Rumi  and  Fcrsala 
in  Thessaly,  annual  fairs  take  place,  by  which  the  exchange 
of  goods  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  foreign  commerce,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  foreigners, 
Armenians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Osmanli  is  too  proud  and 
too  la/.y  to  do  it  himself. 

Asiatic  Turkey  comprises  Asia  Minor  and  vast  adjacent 
territories.  The  western  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  to  the  S.  the  Turkish  dominion  stretches  as  far  as 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  extending  thence  without  interruption 
into  Africa,  occupying  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  along  the 
Arabian  Gulf  to  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb,  occupying  the 
narrow  coast-belt,  bounded  S.  E.  and  E.  by  Arabia  and  Per- 
sia, N.  by  Russia  (Caucasus)  and  the  Black  Sea.  For  a 
distance  of  100  miles  the  Mediterranean  washes  the  shores 
of  Syria,  flat  and  harborless  above  the  promontory  of  Cnr- 
mel,then  steeper  and  richer  in  harbors,  flourishing  by  com- 
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meivo  In  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians,  but  .now,  for  tin-  larger 

part.  ih'-'>l;Me.  the  harbors  haying  In MM-  lilled  up  by  the 

North  African  coast  current.     Bcyroot,  which  may  be  e..u 
I  as  the  port  of  DaniMOtil,  il  here  tin-  most  important 
harbor.    Krom  tho  Bay  of  Iskanderoon  the  coast  turns  sud- 
denly to  tlic  \V'.,  ami  for  a  distance  <>f  1  JO  miles  it  is  rocky, 
but  rich  in  small  harbors.     The  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
about  All  miles  long  ill  u  straight  line,  is  much  cut  uj>  and 
fringed  with  numerous  islands,      formerly,  Greek  colonies 
flourished    here,   with  numerous    harbors   and    cities,  but 
now  only  Smyrna   is  of  any  importance.     The  Hellespont 
and  Dardanelles  lead  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Thrueian 
Bosphonts  to  tho  Black  Sea,  whose  southern  coast,  about 
ISO  miles   IOIIL'.  is   rather  poorly  articulated,  but  rich  in 
good  harbors,  nf  whieh  Simiob  and  Trehizond  are  the  most 
important.    Tho  mountains  of  Koordistan  consist  of  an  im- 
posing system,  with  difficult  passes,  and  form  the  western 
border  of  tin-  pbiteun  of  Iran.     The  highlands  of  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor  are  boundcil  S.  by  a  range  which  branches 
off  from  tho  mountains  of  Koordistan,  anil  terminates  W.at 
tho  Day  of  Iskanderoon,  separating  Armenia  from  Mesopo- 
tamia.   To  the  N.  the  border  range  of  tho  plateau  continues 
to  the  vicinity  of  Tifiis,  and  runs  along  the  coast  of  tho 
Black  Sea  to  .Scutari.     In  tho  interior  of  Asia  Minor  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  reach  a  height  of  11,000 
feet,  and  form  tho  boundary  toward  Syria.     The  Cilician 
passes    afford  the   only  communication    between  the  two 
countries.     Armenia  is  covered  with  high  mountains,  of 
whieh  Ararat,  16,250  feet  high,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
A-i  i  Minor  is  to  some  extent  steppe-land,  in  many  places 
cvecedingly  fertile.     To  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia 
the   Lebanon    system,  consisting  of  various  ranges,  runs 
from  N.  to  S..  losing  itself  to  the  E.  in  the  Syrian  desert. 
Of  the  highland  desert  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Arabia, 
Turkey  owns  only  tho  narrow  coast-belt,  called   Hedshas, 
whieh!  however,  is  more  fertile  than  tho  rest  of  Arabia,  as 
the  border  ranges  which  it  contains  attract  some  moisture. 
The  lowland  of  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, ami  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  a  steppe- 
laiul  broken  up   by  some  ranges  of  hills;    but  from   the 
point  where  the  two  streams  unite  to  their  mouth  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  stretches  a  flat 
alluvial  plain,  which  in  antiquity  was  the  richest  corn-land 
of  Asia.     These  two  rivers  are  the  largest  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key.   The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Armenia,  breaks 
through  the  southern  border  range  near  the  sources  of  the  Ti- 
gris at  Diarbckr.  and  reaches  the  Persian  Gulf  after  a  course 
of :;..()  geographical  miles.    The  Tigris  is  220  geographical 
miles  long  from  its  sources  to  its  union  with  the  Euphrates. 
The  region  where  the  two  streams  approach  each  other  was 
very  rich  and  densely  peopled  in  antiquity.  Here  stood  Baby- 
lon, and  over  and  over  again  new  cities  arose  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ;  now,  Bagdad  stands  near.     The  plateau  of  Syria 
is  split  by  a  deep  furrow  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  ranges,  in  which  the  Orontcs  flows.    The  Leontes, 
Jordan,  and  Kishon  water  Syria  and  Palestine;  the  Kisil- 
Irinak  (Halys),  Mceander,  and  Ilermus  water  Asia  Minor. 
Politically,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  divided  into — (1)  Armenia, 
with  the  city  of  Erzeroom,  which  carries  on  the  transit- 
traffic.  with  Persia,  the  border  fortress  of  Kars,  and  the 
city  of  Van:  (2)   Koordistan,  with  the  cities  of  Diarbekr, 
Nisihin.  Masdin,  Mosul  (in  whose  vicinity  are  tho  ruins 
of  Nineveh),  Bagdad  (an  important  commercial  place),  and 
Hillc  (on  the  ruins  of  Babylon);  (S)  Irak  Arabi,  compris- 
ing Southern   Mesopotamia,   with  the  city  of  Basra,  the 
etarting-pointof  the  caravans  to  Mecca;  (i)  El  Dschesireh, 
comprising  the   northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  with  the 
cities  of  Kakka  and  Orfa;  (5)  Asia  Minor  or  Anatolia,  with 
the  eitics  of  Brusa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Olympus  (up  to  1458 
the  capital  of  the  Osmanli  empire),  Scutari  (asuburb  of  Con- 
stantinople), Kjutahia.  Smyrna,  Sinoob,  Angora,  Kaisari- 
jeh,  Adhna,  Tarsus,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  (6)  Syria  and 
Palestine,  with  the  cities  of  Haleb,  Iskanderoon,  Antakijah, 
Damascus,  Tadmor,  Baalbec,  Tripoli,  Beyroot,  Saide,  Zor, 
Jaffa.  Jerusalem,  and  Gaza,  the  starting-point  of  the  cara- 
vans to  Egypt;  and,  finally,  tho  Arabian  possessions,  with 
Mecca  and  Medina.     The  larger  part  of  the  population 
belongs   to   the    Caucasian    race.     Of  the  Indo-Germanie 
family  of  this  race,  Persians  live  in  the  provinces  of  Bac- 
tria  and  Sngdhma,  Koords  in  the  mountains  of  Koordi- 
stan. and  Armenians  around  tho  sources  of  the  Euphrates 
ami  the  Koor.     The  Armenians  formerly  possessed  a  large 
empire,  but  it  has  been  divided  between  Persia,  Russia, 
anil  Turkey,  and  tho  greater  part  of  tho  nation  now  wan- 
ders around  the  world  as  peddlers;  they  are  Christians. 
Of  the  Shemitic  family,  the  Aramaic  branch  occupies  the 
plateau   of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.     In  these 
regions  the    Syrians    and  Chaldieans   formerly  possessed 
powerful  empires.    The  Hebrew  branch  occupied  thecoast- 
land  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     The  Turkish  people  belong 
to  the  Tartar  >  r'innic  family  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Issuing 
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Tho  empire  consists  of  immediate  possessions  and  vassal 
states.  The  immediate  possessions  in  Knropf  comprise  an 
area  of  GC11  geographical  sq.  in.,  or  384,037  quadrate  kilo- 
HH  in  ,  with  a  population  of  8,500,000;  the  vassal  stai 
Europe,  Romania  and  Servin,  an  area  of  2988  sq.  in.,  or 
1  lit, /ilisqu.kil.,  with  a  population  of  .'..x.n.iiuo ;  the  immedi- 
ate possessions  in  Asia,  an  area  of  34,929  i*i|.  m..  or  1  .'.'-7.1  .'iti 
qu.  kil.,  with  a  population  of  14,000,000,  inelusive  of  the 
island  of  Saiuos,  which  forms  a  tributary  principality  ; 
the  African  vassal  stales,  an  area  of  :V.i.iM.'  s.|.  m.,  or 
3,262,032  qu.  kil.,  with  a  population  of  20.072,000,  of  whieh 
Egypt  occupies  an  area  of  about  2,500,000  qu.  kil.,  with 
a  population  of  about  17,000,000.  The  total  area  of  the 
empire  comprises  103,840  geographical  sq.  m.,  or  5,717.750 
qu.  kil..  with  a  population  of  47,627,000.  European  Turkey, 
exclusive  of  ROMANIA  and  SKHVIA  (which  see),  is  divided 
into  the  following  eyalcts  or  vilayets : 

Iralnqu.ku.  Population. 

Constantinople 827,780 

Adrianoplc 66,133  1.319,804 

Danube 87,109  -'43 

Sttlonk-a 51,649  1,028,141 

Janina 35,901  711,3.10 

Prisrend 62,885  l,::io,471 

Bosnia fi»I.W,9  I,:*:; 

Crete 8,617  200,000 

With  regard  to  religion,  4,776,652  are  Christians,  Jcwi, 
etc.;  3,619,353  Mohammedans.  All  these  statistical  state- 
ments, however,  are  disputable,  and  still  more  eo  are  those 
referring  to  Asiatic  and  African  Turkey.  Asiatic  Turkey 
is  divided  into  the  following  eyalets : 

Arcm  In  i|ii.  kil. 

Constantinople 12,802 

Brusa 74,792 

Aidin 51,688 

Archipelago 14,.r>48 


Cyprus 9,537 

Kastamooni 83,659 

Angora 69,379 

Konich 103,766 

Adana 36,947 

Trebizond 37,256 

Sivas 64,278 

Erzeroom 132.223 

Diarbekr 97,500 

Bagdad 242,277 

Aleppo 105,5fil 

Syria 171,229 

Hedias  and  Yemen 567,836 

Hedjer 81,328 


Population. 
796,000 

1,630,244 

1,040,370 
431,197 
135.000 
772,010 
514,080 
775.045 
335,520 
938,140 
871,808 
792,104 
708,288 

2,000,000 
835,714 
818,750 

1,134,375 
162,470 


The  eyalets,  whose  governors  bear  tho  title  of  raly,  are 
divided    into    sandshaks.   at    the    head    of   which    stand 
mvttuari/i ;    and  the   sandshaks  are  again   divided    into 
kazas,  governed  by  kaimakamt,  and  the  kazas  into  nahies 
(parishes).     The  tributary  vassal  states  have  their  own 
governments,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Sublime  Porte, 
but  always  eager  to  make  themselves  independent.     The 
government  of  the  empire  is  despotic.    The  sultan  is  at  the 
head  as  absolute  ruler,  as  the  highest  authority  not  only  in 
political,  but  also  in  religious  respects,  being  the  chief  of 
all  the  faithful  throughout  the  whole  Mohammedan  world. 
At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  empire  is  th« 
vizier,   whose    office  was  established  in  1754  A.  D.     The 
ministers  are  subordinate  to  him  as  secretaries  of  state. 
Besides  him,  the  sheik    ul    Islam  is  the  most  importai 
person.     He  is  the  chief  of  the  Ulema,  a  body  at  one 
judicial  and  ecclesiastical,  whose  office  it  is  to  explau 
apply  the  law.     The  ministers  preside  over  dcpartmen  s 
organized  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  other  t 
renew    govcrnments-namely,   for  ««*PJ«£''*3 
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the  budget,  etc.,  nnd  consists  of  five  sections — for  admin- 
istration in  general,  for  finances,  justice,  public  education, 
and  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  a  supreme  court  was 
established  with  two  sections,  one  for  civil  and  one  for 
criminal  cases.  The  Sheriat.  the  civil-religious  law,  and  the 
Kanun,  the  political  law.  form  the  basis  of  all  legal  relations  : 
the  former  rests  on  the  Koran,  the  Sunna  or  tradition,  the 
Idshmai-uinmet  or  commentaries  of  the  first  four  caliphs, 
and  the  Kyas.  a  collection  of  judicial  decisions  from  the 
first  three  'centuries  after  Hedshra.  According  to  these 
laws,  only  the  faithful  of  Islam  have  perfect  legal  com- 
petency. Under  the  pressure  of  Christian  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  Sublime  Porte  has  promulgated  various  laws,  of 
which  the  Iliitti-sherif  of  Hulhane  (Nov.  2,  1839)  is  the 
most  important,  and  by  which  the  rajah  or  Christian  part 
of  the  population  has  been  placed  nearly  upon  an  equality 
with  the  Mohammedan.  The  slaves  are  now  the  only 
legally  subordinate  class  of  the  population.  They  are  the 
property  of  their  master,  though  he  is  not  allowed  to  kill 
or  ill-use  them.  Else,  all  subjects  are  equal  before  the  law. 
There  is  no  aristocracy.  The  career  of  a  man  depends 
entirely  on  his  personal  ability:  and  manumitted  slaves 
and  the  poorest  people  can  reach  the  highest  positions. 
Although  Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  there  exists 
general  freedom  of  worship.  The  Mohammedan  clergy 
comprises  five  classes— the  sheiks  or  elders,  who  preach 
in  the  mosques;  the  khatibs,  who  lead  the  public  prayers 
in  the  mosques ;  the  imams,  who  carry  out  the  common 
service  in  the  mosques,  marriages,  burials,  etc. ;  the  muez- 
zins, who  cry  out  the  hours  of  prayer  from  the  minarets  ; 
and  the  kaims,  simple  servants  and  watchmen  in  the 
mosques.  Of  Christian  denominations,  the  Orthodox  Greek 
and  the  Armenian  are  most  largely  represented ;  the  for- 
mer has  patriarchs  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Alexandria;  the  latter  in  Constantinople,  Sis,  Aktamar, 
and  Jerusalem.  The  Homan  Catholic  Church,  inclusive  of 
the  United  Oriental  Christians,  has  28  patriarchs  and  arch- 
bishops, representing  the  dioceses  of  Aleppo,  Amadia,  An- 
tioch, Antivari  and  Scutari,  Babylon,  Cilicia,  Constanti- 
nople, Damascus,  Diarbekr,  Durazzo,  Jerusalem,  Smyrna, 
Tyre,  and  Sidon.  Education  is  very  low,  even  in  European 
Turkey,  both  among  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  Of  late, 
however,  the  government  has  commenced,  after  the  model  of 
its  more  civilized  neighbor  states,  to  establish,  besides  the 
elementary  schools  which  have  existed  since  1847,  middle 
schools  and  special  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  capital,  and  higher  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  officials,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  school  of  the  sultana-mother,  the  normal  school, 
the  imperial  schools  for  engineering,  artillery,  etc.,  the 
agricultural  and  veterinary  schools  in  Constantinople,  etc. 
The  finances  are  in  a  very  bad  condition.  The  budget 
shows  a  deficit  every  year;  the  public  debt  is  very  large, 
and  the  bad  method  has  been  adopted  of  covering  the  in- 
terest by  new  loans.  The  bad  state  of  the  finances  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  Sublime  Porte  adopted  the  practice 
of  civilized  states  of  making  loans — a  practice  which  does 
not  work  well  in  a  state  despotically  governed  and  badly 
administered.  In  1854,  during  the  war  with  Russia,  the 
government  issued  the  first  loan  of  75,000,000  francs  at  6 
per  cent.,  placed  at  80,  and  in  1874  the  amount  of  this  loan 
was  still  52,000,000.  Loans  then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, as  follows,  in  millions  of  francs: 

Year.  Bum.  Interest.  Issued  at.    Amount  in  1874. 

1855  125  4  per  cent.  102f  100 
1858  125  6        "  76  96 
I860  50.9  6        "  53j  42.9 
1862  200  6       "  68  138.9 
18(i3  150  6       "  72)  ,., 

1864  50  6       "  68  / 

1865  909.1  5        "  50'  882 

1856  150  6        "  66  113 

1868  150  6  "  83 

1869  555.6  6  "  54  531 

1870  792  3  "  45  789 

1871  142.5  6  "  68  139 

1872  278.2  9  "  9SJ  278 

1873  694  6  "  58i  694 

On  Jan.  23,  1874,  the  total  debt  amounted  to  4,335,237,191 
francs,  of  which  334,665,441  were  floating  debt.  A  law  of 
Sept.  20,  1874,  authorized  the  minister  of  finance  to  issue 
a  new  loan  of  1,000,000,000  francs  at  5  per  cent.,  of  which 
825  millions  were  destined  for  the  payment  of  the  float- 
ing liabilities  of  the  government.  On  May  10,  1875,  the 
total  debt  was  estimated  at  5,023,860,500  francs,  or 
£202,554,420.  In  Oct.,  1875,  the  government  being  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  due,  a  law  determined  that  for  the  next 
five  years  one-half  of  the  interest  should  be  pnid  in  cash 
and  the  rest  in  new  bonds.  The  budget  of  1875-76  gives 
the  following  items,  reckoning  in  purses  of  500  pias- 
ters, equal  to  112  francs  50  centimes,  or  £4J:  Receipts, 
4,776.588,  of  which  825.700  was  for  direct  taxes;  indirect, 
3,373,828;  revenues  from  the  salines,  domains,  forests, 


mines,  etc.,  413,516;  tributes,  1 63,544.  Expenses,  5,785,819, 
of  which  the  public  debt  was  2,!l7:i,849  :  dotations,  308,084, 
including  the  civil  list  of  the  sultan.  267,551 ;  ministry  of 
finances,  388,771 ;  of  the  interior,  586,755:  of  war,  780,582, 
etc.  The  deficit  amounted  to  more  than  £4,500,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  June  22,  1869,  the  recruiting  of  the 
army  is  effected  by  volunteers  and  by  levies  of  lot.  Mil- 
itary service  is  compulsory  for  all  Mohammedans ;  men  of 
other  confessions  free  themselves  by  the  payment  of  a  stip- 
ulated sum.  The  term  of  service  is  20  years — 4  in  the  active 
army,  nlzam  ;  2  in  the  first  reserve,  itlatyat  ,•  6  in  the  sec- 
ond reserve,  ?W//' ;  and  8  in  the  landsturm,  hii/nd.  The 
active  army  consists  of  150,000  men,  the  first  reserve 
70.000,  and  the  whole  force,  comprising  regular,  irregular, 
and  auxiliary  troops,  700,000.  The  regular  army  is  di- 
vided into  seven  array  corps,  ttrdii.  The  army  corps  are 
organized  on  a  territorial  basis.  The  first  is  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  contains  7  regiments  of  infantry,  7  battalions 
of  sharpshooters,  7  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of 
artillery,  and  1  company  of  engineers.  The  second  is  in 
the  eyalet  of  Danube,  with  head-quarters  in  Shumla,  and 
contains  5  regiments  of  infantry,  5  battalions  of  sharp- 
shooters, 4  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  1  company  of  engineers.  The  third,  Room-Elec,  Mo- 
nastir,  10  regiments  of  infantry,  8  battalions  of  sharp- 
shooters, 4  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  1  company  of  engineers.  The  fourth,  Anatolia,  Er- 
zeroom,  5  regiments  of  infantry,  5  battalions  of  sharp- 
shooters, 4  regiments  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery, 
and  1  company  of  engineers.  The  fifth,  Syria,  Damascus, 

5  regiments  of  infantry,  5  battalions  of  sharpshooters,  4 
regiments  of  cavalry,  1  regiment  of  artillery,  and  1   com- 
pany of  engineers.     The  sixth,  Irak,  Bagdad,  6  regiments 
of  infantry,  5  battalions  of  sharpshooters,  5  regiments  of 
r:iv;i]ry,  1  regiment  of  artillery,  and  1  company  of  engi- 
neers.    The  seventh,  Yemen,  Samaa,  5  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, 5  battalions  of  sharpshooters,  2  squadrons  of  cav- 
alry, 3  batteries,  and  1  company  of  engineers.     In  all,  the 
infantry  numbers  39  regiments  of  the  line,  2  regiments  of 
Bosnians,  1  Greek  and  1  Servian  frontier  regiment,  30  bat- 
talions of  sharpshooters,  2  battalions  of  Jlerzegovinians, 
or  169  battalions.     The  cavalry  numbers  27  regiments  and 

6  squadrons,  1  regiment  mounted  on  camels,  and  2  inde- 
pendent squadrons,  or  170  squadrons.     The  artillery  num- 
bers 6  regiments  of  field  artillery  and  12  batteries,  1  reg- 
iment of  reserve  and  3  batteries,  or  75  batteries  with  450 
guns.     There  are,  besides,  10  regiments  of  fortress  artillery 
and  1  corps  of  artillery  mechanics.     The  engineer  corps 
forms  1  brigade  of  7  companies  of  sappers  and  7  compa- 
nies of  mechanics.     The   irregular  troops   consist  of  16 
regiments    of  gendarmerie,    Spahis,    Bedouins,   etc.     The 
tributary    vassal    states    furnish    the    auxiliary   troops — 
Egypt,  15,000  men;   Tunis,  4000  ;  Upper  Albania,  10,000  ; 
Bosnia,  30,000,  etc.     The  actual  strength  of  the  army  on  a 
war-footing  is  computed  as  follows  :  active  army,  203,700 ; 
first  reserve,  105,600;  second  reserve,  24,000 ;  gendarmerie, 
32,800;  hiyad,  120,000;  total,  regular  army,  486,100;  ir- 
regular army,  50,000 ;  auxiliary  troops,  50,000  ;  the  entire 
army,  586,100  men.     The  soldiers  are  excellent :  they  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  frugality,  perseverance,  and  a  wild 
valor.     But  the  officers  are  so  rude,  and  the  administration 
of  the  army  so  bad,  that  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers  sel- 
dom produce  any  great  effect.     The  fleet  consisted  in  1S73 
of  21   iron-clads,  with   109   guns — namely,  4  frigates,  of 
900    horse-power   and   15    guns;    5  corvettes,   of  400-500 
horse-power  and  4-6  guns ;  6  monitors,  6  gunboats,  ami 
100  transport-vessels.     The  government  spends  enormous 
sums  on  iron-clads,  mostly  built  in  England.     But  neither 
the  commanders  nor  the  crews  understand  how  to  manoeuvre 
such  vessels;  they  lie  idle  and  decay  in  the  harbors.     The 
term  of  service  in  the  navy  is  seven  years,  besides  five  years 
in  the  reserve.     The  total  force  numbers  about  50,000  men. 

Although  most  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
empire  have  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil  and  a  very  favorable 
maritime  location,  industry  and  commerce  are  nevertheless 
very  little  developed,  on  account  of  the  bad  administration. 
The  mountains,  especially  those  of  European  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  are  richer  in  metals  than  the  other  mountains 
of  Europe.  Immense  coal-deposits  are  found  in  Asia  Minor. 
But  the  lack  of  social  energy,  of  means  of  communication, 
of  justice  in  the  government,  etc.,  causes  these  sources  of 
wealth  to  remain  undeveloped.  Excellent  copper,  however, 
lead,  bitumen,  soda,  and  meerschaum  are  exported.  A-'ia 
Minor  possesses  immense  forests,  from  which  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Mediterranean  could  be  provided  with  timber; 
\  the  northern  regions  of  European  Turkey  are  almost  as  rich 
in  forests.  The  plains  S.  of  the  Balkan,  the  islands,  and 
the  coast-regions  of  Asia  produce  a  great  abundance  of 
fruit,  on  which  might  be  based  a  large  trade  in  preserved 
fruits,  olive  oil,  olive-oil  soap,  figs,  rnisins,  and  wine.  To- 
bacco, also  a  very  important  commercial  article,  succeeds 
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nearly  everywhere.  The  mulberry  tree  is  extensively  cul- 
livatcd,  iiml  the  export  of  raw  silk,  especially  from  lieyroot 
ami  lirusa.  i-  of  importance,  lo  the  Bilk-market  of  the  whole 
world.  The  lowlands  uf  the  peninsula  of  linlkan,  the  pla- 
ic  HI-  of  Asia.  Minor  ami  Armenia,  the  plain-  of  S\  ria  ami 
Mesopotamia,  produce  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  sesame,  and 
cutton,  ami  gram  and  cotton  form  important  items  of  ex- 
port. Madder,  oil  of  rose,  opium,  inastix,  salep,  etc.,  are 
al.-o  Inrgelv  produced.  The  animal  kingdom  yields  excel- 
lent fur  of  the  marten,  otter,  beaver,  iltis,  and  wild-cat; 
hides,  tallow,  cheese,  bones,  horn,  etc.,  which  play  a  con- 
si  Icrablc  part  in  trade.  Then;  arc  no  commercial  statistics 
even  approximately  exact,  but  the  navigation  gives  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire.  In  the  year 
1872-":;,  2.iO.!l."i7  vessels,  of  18.159,000  tons  burden,  entered 
its  harbors,  of  which  178,1  I:!  were  coasters,  of  1,903,000 
Ion-  burden,  43.2»0  foreign  vessels,  of  12.7.'!8,«IIO  tons  bur- 
den. and  2!),fil  I  Turkish,  of  3.51S.OOO  tons  burden.  At 
Constantinople  alone  there  arrived  in  1874,  20,674  vessels, 
of  l.iiOli.'JDii  tons  burden,  of  which  4185  were  steamers,  of 
2,11117.700  tons  burden  —  namely,  2536  English  vessels,  of 
1,1*7.  8011  tons  burden:  1810  Turkish,  of  677,300  tons  ;  2545 
Greek,  of  463.40I)  tons;  955  Austrian,  of  571,600  tons;  790 
Russian,  of  129,300  tons;  277  French,  of  184,100  tons  ;  1644*- 
from  other  countries,  of  628,000  tons,  and  7117  coasters,  of 
Ifi  1,:UIO  tons.  No  exact  account  exists  of  the  total  number 
of  vessels  sailing  under  tho  Turkish  flag.  In  1865  it  was 
estimated  at  2200  vessels,  of  182,000  tons  burden,  but  it  was 
evidcntlv  too  low.  In  1873  tho  number  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels was  estimated  at  231,  of  37,760  tons  burden,  of  which  9 
were  steamers,  of  3049  tons  burden.  In  1875  tho  following 
railway-lines  were  in  operation  :  Constantinoplc-Adriano- 
ple,  319  kil.  ;  Adrinnople-Saromberg,  244  ;  Tarnova-Jam- 
boli,  SO  ;  Kulleli-Dcdeaghatscb,  112  ;  Salonica-Uskub,  244  ; 
Uskub-MitroviUa,  122;  Banjaluka-Novi,  103  ;  Rustschuk- 
Varna,  225;  Tschernavoda-Kustendsche,  63  ;  total  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  1512  kil.  In  Asia  Minor  there  are  lines  to 
Suivrna,  231  kil.,  and  between  Scutari  and  Israid,  43.  In 
187'  I  there  were  28,038  kilometres  of  telegraph-lines,  46,730 
of  wires,  393  stations;  910,130  despatches  were  forwarded. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  6,729,500  francs,  tho  expenses  to 
4,808,987.  The  armorial  ensign  of  the  empire  is  a  green 
shield  with  a  silver  half-moon  ;  the  colors  are  a  white  half- 
moon  on  red  ground,  and  the  star  of  Jupiter.  The  succes- 
sion is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Othman,  so  that  tho 
eldest  member  of  the  family  always  becomes  sultnn.  The 
imperial  harem  is  the  birthplace  of  all  princes  of  the  house  ; 
the  wives  are  slaves,  generally  from  Cireassia;  as  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  and  mothers  of  sultans  they  bear  the  title  of 
imperial  princesses,  but  the  title  is  not  hereditary. 

Jlintary.  —  The  Ottoman  tribe  which  now  rules  the  Turk- 
ish empire  came  originally  from  tho  Altai  Mountains,  and 
pushed  onward  to  the  West  in  connection  with  other  Turk- 
ish tribes.  Orkhan,  who  resided  in  Brusa,  and  conquered 
Nicomcdia  and  Nicsea  about  1330,  is  considered  as  tho 
founder  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  called  himself  pndi- 
thah,  and  the  gate  of  his  palace  the  Sublime  Pitrie,  which 
titles  are  still  in  use.  He  founded  the  famous  guard  of  tho 
Janizaries  and  the  corps  of  the  Spahis,  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzenus,  and  entered  into 
close  connection  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  which  by  de- 
grees was  shattered,  and  finally  crushed,  by  the  Ottomans. 
In  1365,  Sultan  Amurath  I.  made  Adrianople  his  European 
residence;  in  1389  he  conquered  the  whole  of  Bulgaria,  and 
his  son,  Bajazet  I.,  called  Ilderim,  besieged  Constantinople 
for  seven  years  (1391-98).  and  compelled  the  Greek  empe- 
ror to  pay  a  tribute.  In  1402  the  Mongols  under  Tamer- 
lane fell  upon  the  Ottoman  empire  from  Armenia,  defeated 
Bajazet,  and  carried  him  away  in  captivity,  but  under  Ba- 
ja/et's  grandson,  Amurath  II.,  the  empire  rose  again,  and 
with  still  greater  splendor.  He  besieged  Constantinople  in 
1422,  compelled  the  Greek  emperor  to  conclude  an  humili- 
ating  peace  in  1425,  and  conquered  Salonica.  By  John 
Hunyady,  prince  of  Transylvania,  ho  was  defeated  in  seven 
bloody  battles  (1442-43),  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  Hunyady  (in  1459)  that  the  Ottomans  succeeded  in  con- 
quering Servia;  but  under  Mohammed  II.  they  took  Con- 
stantinople (May  29,  1453),  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
empire  under  the  name  of  Stambool.  Mohammed  II.  sub- 
jugated Greece  in  1460,  took  several  harbors  in  the  Black 
Sea  from  the  Genoese,  conquered  Sinoob,  destroyed  the  em- 
pire of  Trebizond  in  1461,  made  the  larger  part  of  Bosnia 
an  Ottoman  province,  waged  war  for  sixteen  years,  by  sea 
and  land,  against  the  Venetians,  took  Kroja  and  Scutari 
from  them,  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  took  Moldavia  from 
the  Poles.  Sclim  I.  (1512-19)  conquered  Armenia  as  far 
as  the  Tigris.  Syria,  Kgypt,  and  a  large  part  of  Arabia,  with 
the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  His  son,  Solyman 
II.  tho  Magnificent  (1519-66),  brought  the  empire  to  the 
culmination  of  its  power.  In  Asia  he  defeated  the  Per 
eians  and  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  Georgia.  - 
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rope ho  conquered  Rhodes  in  1522,  and  half  of  Hungary 
in    l:»2li,  besieged    Vienna,  though   without  effect,  in 
made  a  new  campaign  again"!  the  German  emperor  in 
and   entertained  the  plan  of  subjugating  the  whole  !(,•<•  i 
dent:  which  plan  was  batlled,  however,  by  his  ragaciou- 
und  valiant  adver-aries.  the  emperor  t'harie-  V.,  tin-  \ 
tians,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John.     This  im- 
nien.-e  succe--.  the  foundation  of  an    empire  so  vast  and  so 
beautiful,  tho  Ottomans  owed  to  their  n  li.-iou-  eiitliu-iasrn 
and  their  frugality;   but  oin-e   in  Hi.  ,  ,,f  wealth, 

they  gave  themselves  up  to  enervating  enjoyments,  and 
their  power  began  to  decrease.  After  a  number  of  strong 
and  powerful  sultans.  Sclim  11.  (].'i86-74)  was  the  fir.-t  of 
a  series  of  weak  and  voluptuous  rulers.  He  had  an  able 
vizier,  however,  Sokolli,  and  good  and  bad  luck  alternated 
with  each  other  during  his  entire  reign.  A  Turkish 
army,  invading  Russia  and  besieging'  Astrakhan  in  1569, 
was  defeated  by  the  Russians:  but  the  islands  ..f  Cyprus. 
Crete,  Ccrigo,  Xante,  and  Cephnlonia.  and  several  di-tri.-ts 
of  tho  coast-land,  were  taken  from  the  Venetians.  Venice 
then  allied  itself  with  the  pope,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  allied  fleet,  under'  !>"n  John 
of  Austria,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571).  But  next  year  a  new  Turkish 
fleet  of  250  vessels  appeared  in  the  Adriatic,  and  compelled 
Venice  to  conclude  a  Humiliating  peace,  and  Tunis,  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  was  re.  .,,,. 
quered  by  the  Turks.  Sclim'B  son,  Amurath  III.,  was  nn 
incompetent  ruler,  the  plaything  of  the  harem  and  the 
Janizaries,  and  his  successors,  Mohammed  III.,  Acln  .....  I 
I.,  and  Mustapha  I.,  were  not  much  better.  Osman  II. 
fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Poles,  and  was  deposed 
in  1622  by  the  Janizaries.  Amurath  IV.  was  a  despot,  but 
governed  the  realm  with  a  firm  hand.  Ho  took,  in  1635, 
Erivan  and  Tabrcez  from  Persia;  incorporated,  in  1638, 
Bagdad  and  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  empire  ;  de- 
feated the  Cossacks  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  waged  a  success- 
ful maritime  war  against  the  Venetians.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ibrahim,  a  miserable  wretch,  who  was  strangled  in  1648 
by  the  Janizaries  and  the  Ulcmas.  The  reign  of  Moham- 
med IV.  (1648-87)  was  eventful  and  important  by  the  un- 
dertakings of  the  able  viziers  who  governed  (he  realm.  The 
sultan  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  great 
confusion  ensued  from  this  circumstance.  In  1651  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Venetians;  in  1653  an 
unfavorable  peace  was  concluded  with  Poland  ;  in  1655  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Constantinople.  In  1654  Cnpu- 
dan-Pasha  defeated  the  Venetians,  but  on  July  16,  1656, 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  completely  routed  in  the  Dardanelles. 
At  this  moment  Mohammed  Kbprili  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  as  grand  vizier,  and  reconquered  Tencdos.  Lcm- 
nos,  and  Transylvania,  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  supported  successfully  the  Tartars  against  Rus- 
sia. His  son,  Achmed  Kb'prili,  succeeded  him  as  grand 
vizier,  and  continued  the  war  against  Austria  and  Venice, 
the  two  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  empire,  with  cir- 
cumspection, and  generally  with  success.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  century  tho  relations  to  Austria  had  changed  so  that 
Austriano  longer  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  Turkish  attack, 
but  several  times  took  the  offensive  against  her  warlike 
neighbor.  Thus,  an  Austrian  army  under  the  leadership 
of  Montecuculi  invaded  Transylvania,  and  defeated  the 
Turks  at  St.  Gothard  on  the  Raab  Aug.  1.  1664;  Achmed 
Koprili,  however,  retained  by  the  Peace  of  Vesvun  the  cities 
of  Grau,  Neuhausel,  etc.,  which  he  had  conquered  in  1663. 
In  1669  he  reconquered  Crete  and  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous peace  with  Venice.  With  Poland  the  prudent 
vizier  also  succeeded  in  concluding  a  favorable  peace  in 
1672,  though  the  Turkish  army  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Poles.  Tho  peace  did  not  last  'long,  however.  When  Sobi- 
eski  became  king  of  Poland,  he  attacked  the  Tnrki,  and  d 
feated  them  in  1674.  Achmed  Koprili  died  soon  after,  ai 
s  succeeded  by  Kara  Mustapha  as  vizier. 
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tapha  waged  war  with  Russia,  but  was  compelled  to  cc 
Azof  by  the  Peace  of  Radzin  (1681).     Then  »  war  with 
Austria  broke  out.     Kara  Mustapha  advanced  I 
and  besieged  the  city  from  July  14  to  Sent 
would  no  doubt  have  taken  it  had  not  the  Poles  under  Sd,, 
eski  come  to  the  rescue  and  defeated  tho  Turks, 
was    strangled   for  this  defeat.     His   successor.   II 
fought   a;ainst   allied   Austria,   Poland.  .ml  Venice .  b  t 
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by  the  Janizaries,  and  was  succeeded  by  Solj  n 
vizier  Mustapha  Koprili,  called  out  the  Mohamn 

Solyman  rn'1691   and  invaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeat* 
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there  anil  killed.  Mustapha  II.,  the  successor  of  Achmcd 
II.,  renewed  the  war  against  the  neighboring  states,  and 
defeated  the  Venetians  and  the  Russian  czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  but  was  completely  routed  himself  at  Zeutha  in 
1697  by  the  Austrian  general,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
Uy  the  Peace  of  Carlovicz  (1099)  the  empire  lost  Transyl- 
vania and  Hungary  to  Austria,  Azof  to  Kussia,  Poduliu 
anil  the  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  the  Morea  to  Venice.  In 
17(i:i  the  Janizaries  raised  Achmcd  III.  to  the  throne. 
He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
declared  war  .against  Russia,  and  surrounded  Peter  the 
Great  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  in  1711,  but  concluded 
peace  on  the  surrender  of  Azof.  The  Morea  was  recon- 
quered, but  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Peterwardein 
and  Belgrade  cost  the  empire  the  most  important  parts  of 
Scrvin.  and  Wallachia,  which  were  ceded  by  the  Peace  of 
Passarovitz  (1718).  Mahmood  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1730.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  interest  in 
science  and  art.  He  was  also  an  adroit  statesman,  waged 
successful  wars  against  Austria  and  Russia,  and  procured 
for  his  realm  a  peace  of  fifteen  years,  cunningly  availing 
himself  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  France.  He  was  succeeded  in  1754  by  OMIIIIII 
III.,  and  Osman  III.  in  1757  by  Mustapha  III.  He,  as 
well  as  his  successor,  Abd-ul-Hamid  I.  (1773-89),  failed 
signally  in  his  policy  toward  Russia.  At  the  head  of 
this  empire  stood  Catharine  II.,  and  her  plans  of  annex- 
ing Poland  made  the  Sublime  Porte  feel  uneasy,  while  at 
the  same  time  insurrections  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Turkey  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  Russian  in- 
trigues. The  Porte  allied  itself  with  France  against  the 
threatening  Russian  power,  and  a  Turkish  army  broke 
through  Moldavia  across  the  Russian  frontier.  But  the 
Russian  generals,  Romanzoff  and  Galitzin,  defeated  this 
army,  a  Russian  fleet  under  Orloff  appeared  in  the  Arch- 
ipelago, anil  the  Turkish  fleet  was  nearly  annihilated  at 
Tchesme  (July  16,  1770).  In  the  Crimea  also  the  Rus- 
sians were  victorious  under  Dolgoruki,  and  conquered 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  Turks  were  compelled  to  give 
up  the  Danube  as  their  line  of  defence  and  fall  back  on 
the  Balkan.  Negotiations  of  peace  wore  opened,  but  led 
to  nothing,  as  Catharine  demanded  too  much.  The  war 
was  renewed,  and  the  Russians  were  victorious  every- 
where. Violent  insurrections  broke  out  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  the  empire  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Porte  consented  to  the  humiliating 
Peace  of  Kutschuk-Kainardschi  (July  21,  1774),  by  which 
Russia  obtained  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  the  important  cities  of  Azof,  Taganrog, 
Yenikale,  Kortsch,  etc.,  the  right  of  navigation  in  all 
Turkish  seas,  etc.  Not  satisfied  with  what  she  had  got, 
Catharine  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  Crimea,  which 
since  the  peace  stood  no  longer  under  the  protectorate  of 
Turkey,  but  belonged  to  the  Tartar  empire ;  and  shortly 
after,  she  also  extended  her  dominion  over  the  Caucasus. 
The  Sublime  Porte  recognized  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea,  but  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  by  which  Russia 
approached  the  Turkish  frontier  in  Asia,  became  the  cause 
of  a  new  war ;  and  as  the  sultan  felt  assured  that  Cath- 
arine and  the  Austrian  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  had  agreed 
on  the  division  of  Turkey,  he  declared  war  against  both 
powers  at  onee.  At  first,  the  Turks  were  successful,  but 
shortly  after  .tho  accession  of  Selim  III.  (in  1789)  they 
received  a  very  severe  defeat  from  the  Russian  general 
Suworow,  and  Bessarabia,  Wallachia,  Belgrade,  and 
Ismail  were  occupied  by  the  allies.  Meanwhile,  Prussia 
and  England,  afraid  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia,  ex- 
ercised their  influence  in  favor  of  Turkey,  and  by  the 
peace  with  Austria  at  Szistowa  (Apr.  4, 1791),  with  Rus- 
sia at  Jassy  (Jan.  9,  1792),  the  allied  powers  surrendered 
nearly  all  their  conquests.  From  this  time  dates  the 
singular  position  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  depend- 
ing more  on  the  jealousy  of  the  other  powers  than  on  its 
own  strength,  and  supported  by  the  Western  powers  simply 
from  fear  lest  the  Russians  should  take  possession  of  Con- 
stantinople and  assume  a  dominating  position  in  the 
Black  Sen  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  position  became 
still  more  complicated  by  the  enmity  between  England 
and  France,  both  of  which  powers  were  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  Turkey.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt 
in  1798,  the  Sublime  Porte  hesitated  long,  at  the  instance  of 
Russia  and  England,  before  it  declared  war  against  France; 
and  when  it  received  back  Egypt,  it  was  easily  won  over 
to  the  French  policy.  Hence  originated  a  hostile  relation 
to  Russia,  who  occupied  the  principalities  of  the  Danube 
in  1S06,  and  to  England,  whose  fleet  appeared  before  Con- 
stantinople Feb.  20,  1807,  in  order  to  compel  Turkey  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  against  France.  The  immediate 
result  was  a  revolution  in  Constantinople;  Selim  III.  was 
deposed,  and  Mustapha  IV.  raised  to  the  throne.  But 
when  the  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at 


Lcninos  (July  1,  1807),  a  new  revolution  reinstated  Selim 
in  July,  1803.  Mustapha  had  him  assassinated,  but  did 
not  corne  into  power  himself;  Mahmood  II.  became  sul- 
tan July  28,  1808.  He  concluded  peace  with  Englnnd 
Jan.  5.  1809,  but  continued  the  war  with  Russia.  Tho 
Turkish  armies  were  repeatedly  defeated,  and  when  at 
last  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  offered  Turkey  a 
most  advantageous  opportunity,  the  dexterous  Russian 
diplomats  brought  about  the  Peace  of  Bucharest  (Mav  L's, 
1812),  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  position  of  the 
empire  continued  to  be  very  clangorous.  The  principal 
weakness  of  the  empire  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  all  its 
various  parts  had  been  brought  together  by  force,  and 
none  could  be  considered  as  the  true  home  of  the  Ottoman 
tribe.  Many  Christians  lived  in  the  empire,  whole  j.rov- 
inces  were  Christian,  and  Russia,  steadily  pursuing  her 
aim,  tho  conquest  of  Constantinople,  never  ceased  to  use 
the  discrepancies  between  the  Christian  subjects  and  (he 
Mohammedan  government  as  a  means  of  agitation.  Thus, 
one  insurrection  followed  another  in  the  interior  hist»ry 
of  Turkey,  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Janizaries  also  often  became  dangerous  to 
the  government.  Between  1812  and  l<S2f>,  Mahmood  II. 
had  to  fight  against  insurrections  in  Scrvia,  in  various 
places  of  Asia,  in  Greece,  and  finally  the  Janizaries  re- 
volted, but  were  completely  and  cruelly  destroyed.  By 
their  annihilation  Turkey  became  almost  defenceless,  and 
this  condition  Russia  used  to  compel  her  to  conclude 
tho  treaty  of  Akjerman  (in  1S26),  by  which  the  political 
relations  of  Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia  were  chanircd 
in  favor  of  Russia.  These  provinces  obtained  a  certain 
political  autonomy  under  Russian  guaranty,  and  thereby 
Russia  found  an  opportunity  of  perpetually  interfering  in 
the  interior  affairs  of  Turkey.  In  1828  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous war  broke  out.  The  Porte  had  fought  with  tho 
(Irecks,  and  nearly  subdued  them  ;  then  the  sympathy  of 
Europe  for  Greece  produced  a  coolness  between  the  West- 
ern powers  and  the  Porte,  and  finally  led  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  an  allied  French-English-Russian 
fleet  at  Navarino,  Oct.  20,  1827.  This  moment  the  czar 
Nicholas  considered  opportune  for  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  Ottoman  empire.  War  was  declared  Apr.  2fi,  1S2S, 
and  Russian  armies  advanced  into  Turkey,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Paskevitch  stormed  the  fortress  of  Kars  and 
took  Erzeroom ;  Diebitch  crossed  the  Balkan,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople ;  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  burnt  at  Nicopolis  Feb.  18,  1829.  The  Western 
powers,  alarmed  by  these  successes,  and  repenting  of  tho 
readiness  with  which  they  had  served  the  plans  of  Russia 
at  Navarino,  now  compelled  the  contending  parties  to  the 
Peace  of  Adrianoplc  (Sept.  14,  1829),  by  which  Turkey  re- 
tained Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  but  paid  large 
war  indemnities  and  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece. 
New  insurrections  followed  in  various  places,  of  which 
that  in  Egypt  under  Mehemet  Ali  was  the  most  dangerous. 
He  had  done  the  empire  great  service,  especially  by  aiding 
it  against  the  Greeks,  and  he  now  aspired  at  independence. 
A  war  ensued,  and  the  Egyptian  army  advanced  victori- 
ously to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  Then  Russia  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Porte,  compelled  the  Egyptians  to 
retreat,  and  concluded  with  Turkey  the  offensive  alliance 
of  Hunkiar-Iskelessi  (July  8,  1833),  which  considerably 
increased  her  influence  in  the  empire.  While  manifold  in- 
trigues were  going  on  in  Europe — France  exerting  herself 
to  place  Mehemet  Ali  at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
while  England  and  Austria  wished  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  tho  sultan  in  an  anti-Russian  direction — a  new  war 
broke  out  with  Egypt  in  1839.  Mahmood  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  Abd-ul-Mcdshid.  seventeen  years  old,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  July  31,  1830.  The  empire  seemed  near 
its  dissolution,  but  Russia.,  fearing  the  preponderance  of 
French  influence  in  Egypt,  formed  the  quadruple  alliance  be- 
tween Russia,  England,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  compelled 
Mehemet  Ali  to  give  up  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Crete,  which  he 
had  conquered,  and  content  himself  with  Egypt  as  an  hered- 
itary fief.  Redshid  Pasha,  the  minister  of  the  young  sultan, 
tried  to  strengthen  the  empire  internally,  especially  l>y 
concessions  to  the  non-Mohammedan  population.  In  this 
respect  the  Hatti-sherif  of  Gulhune  (Nov.  3,  1839)  was  a 
very  remarkable  document.  His  reforms,  however,  met 
with  the  most  stubborn  opposition  from  the  Old  Turks.  In 
his  foreign  policy  he  leaned  upon  England,  and  used  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Europe  (1847-50)  to  form  con- 
nections with  the  liberal  powers  and  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion against  Russia.  This  caused  the  czar  Nicholas,  tho 
most  powerful  enemy  of  liberal  views,  to  take  up  once  more 
his  plans  of  driving  the  Ottomans  out  of  Europe.  He  de- 
manded the  protectorate  over  the  Christians  living  in  Tur- 
key, and  when  this  was  refused,  he  occupied  (in  ]853)  tho 
principalities  of  the  Danube.  The  Porte  now  declared  war 
against  Russia,  and  when  the  Russian  army  proved  supc- 
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riortn  the  Turkish.  France  and  Knglaifd  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Porte  in  the  spring  of  l>.i|.  and  attacked  Russia 
in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Crimea,  while  Austria  stationed  an 
army  of  <ibscr\  ation  along  her  frontier.  The  war  ended  by 
the  1'c.ice  of  Paris  (Mar.  30,  1858),  according  to  which  the 

Ilia -k  Sea  was  (o    1 jicn  to    merchant  \e-.-cl-,  but    closed 

to  reuell  of  war;  the  Danubian  principalities  were  to  pay  i 
tribute  to  the  I'ortc  and  to  be  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe;  the  lower  course  of  the:  Danube  to 
be  a-.'ain  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  etc.  The 
interior  breach.  howc\cr,  of  the  state  was  so  great,  that  in 
of  this  favorable  external  position  no  strong  or  sound 
ile'.  elopmenl  took  place.  The  race  itself  -ccms  incapable 
of  development.  It  shows  still  the  same  qualities  as  when 
a  warlike  host  of  robber  nomads.  Horrible  scenes  of  re- 
ligion- lanati"i-in  are  still  enacted,  such  as  the  massacre  | 
of  the  Christians  in  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon  in  IM'.II. 
Kel'o.-ins  bear  in  results,  and  the  tributary  state-  arc  slcadily 
engaged  in  attempts  at  making  themselves  independent. 
In  s]iitc  of  the  protests  of  the  I'orte,  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  united  in  Is.'i"  into  one  state,  Romania,  which  since 
IMif.  has  been  governed  by  a  prince  of  Hohenzollern.  Crete 
revolted  in  1866,  and  the  revolt  was  not  suppressed  until 
1,11. -r  a  contest  of  several  years.  With  Egypt  the  relations 
hu\c  been  one  uninterrupted  series  of  conflicts.  On  June 
I'.'i.  18(11,  Abd-ul-Medshid  was  succeeded  by  Abd-ul-Aziz, 
but  the  latter  was  as  incapable  a  ruler  as  the  former.  The 
dill'ercnees  with  Greece,  arising  from  the  revolution  in  Crete, 
were  adjusted  by  the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1869,  but  the 
khedive  of  Egypt  obtained  in  1872  the  right  of  increasing 
his  armv  and  licet  and  of  making  independent  loans,  nnd 
in  1S73  he  was  made  perfectly  independent  with  refpect  to 
the  whole  internal  administration.  During  the  iranco- 
Gcrman  war  (on  Oct.  31,  1870)  Russia  threw  off  the  treaty 
of  I  Soli,  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  the  north- 
ern pro\inces,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  in  1874,  was  evi- 
dently encouraged  by  her.  On  May  30,  187C,  a  revolution 
took  place  in  Constantinople.  Abd-ul-Aziz  was  deposed, 
and  Murad  V.  proclaimed  sultan.  Aug.  30, 1876,  Murad  V. 
was  also  deposed,  and  Abd-ul-IIamid  II.  was  proclaimed 
the  ruler  of  Turkey.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Turkey,  tp.,  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1167. 
Turkey,  tp.,  Williarnsburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  981. 
Turkey-Buzzard.    See  CATHARTES  AURA.    See  also 
CATHAKTII>.£,  in  APPENDIX. 

Turkey  Creek,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.    P.  80. 
Turkey  Creek,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1336. 
Turkey  Creek,  tp.,  McPherson  co.,  Kan.     P.  74. 
Turkey  Creek,  tp.,  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  959. 
Turkey  Grove,  tp.,  Cass  eo.,  la.     P.  1166. 
Turkey  Red.     See  DYEING. 
Turkey  Stone.     See  HONK. 
Turkey  Town,  tp.,  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     P.  685. 
Turkistan.     See  TURKESTAN. 
Turkomans,  or  Toorkoninns.     See  TURKESTAN. 
Turks  is  the  name  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Tura- 
nian family,  allied  to  the  Magyars  and  Finns  in  Europe, 
to  the  Samoyeds  in  Northern  Asia,  and  to  the  Mongols  and 
Mantchoos  in  China.     As  a  continuous  people  they  inhabit 
the  central  part  of  Asia,  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Per- 
sia and  Thibet  to  about  lat.  59°  N.  in  Siberia,  and  from 
Lake  Baikal  to  the  Caspian  Sea;  as  a  scattered  population 
they  are  found  in  India,  China,  Siberia,  Southern  Russia, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  European  Turkey.     They  consist 
of  many  different  tribes,  such  as  the  Yakoots  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lena;  the  Uigurs  on  the  frontier  of  China;  the 
Toorkomans,  Oozbeks,  and  Kirgheez  in  Turkestan  or  Turan 
or  Free  Tartary,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia:  the  Bashkirs  in  Eu- 
ropean Russia;  the  Ottomans  in  Asia  Minor  and  European 
Turkey.     The  religion  of  most  of  these  tribes  is  Moham- 
medan;  the  Yakoots  are  Shamanists;  those  of  China  arc 
Booddhists;  those  of  European  Russia,  Greek  Catholics. 
Also  in  the  language  of  the  race  considerable  differences 
have  developed,  yet  the  Yakoot  from  the  Lena  and  the  Otto- 
man from  Constantinople  are  said  to  understand  each  other 
perfectly  well.     Their  history  has  been  like  a  series  of  vio- 
lent thunderstorms.      Enormous  empires  arose  suddenly, 
swept  everything  before  them,  and  disappeared  again  as 
suddenly,  leaving  no  traces  behind  them  but  devastation. 
(For  further  particulars  see  the  articles  on  GENGHIS  KHAN, 
MONGOLIA,  SELJOOKS,  TIMOUR,  and  TURKEY.) 

Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands,  a  former  British  col- 
ony, annexed  in  Jan.,  1874,  to  Jamaica.  These  islands 
constitute  the  S.  E.  portion  of  the  Bahama  chain.  They 
lie  between  21°  and  22°  N.  lat.  and  71°and  72°30'W.Ion. 
Until  ISIS  they  were  included  in  the  Bahama  colony,  and 
from  that  time  till  1S74  had  a  separate  government,  though 
attached  to  Jamaica.  Tho  Caicos  Islands,  the  most  north- 


wc"tcrly,  are  the  largest,  but  the  least  important.  They 
are  divided  from  the  Bahamas  by  the  Caieos  I'astage,  and 
from  Turk's  l-lauds  by  the  Turk's  Inland  Passage.  Tho 
principal  of  the  Turk's  Islands,  nil  of  which  are  small 
arc  liriuid  TurU,  Turk's  l-land.  Salt  Island,  and 
I -laud.  Lai.  o|  (in.nd  Tu  rk  .  'i  1  '  '.VI'  X  ..  Ion.  7  1  "  I II'  \\  . 
The  only  e\poit  i-  salt,  which  is  largely  sent  to  the  I  .  S. 
It  i-  c\aporatC'l  in  lagoon*  called  salt  pan-  b\  the  MIII  from 
Ma-water.  When  the  < •-  -  sufHcientlv  thick,  it  in 
removed  by  rakes  in  the  hands  of  barefooted  men.  who  wade 
into  the  pans.  The  <{uali!y  of  the  salt  in  very  good,  hut  all 
Wc-t  India  and  Yucatan  salt  in  known  in  the  market  a* 
Turk's  l-land  salt.  The  col..,:  |.|.o,  ting,  but  re- 

11  grant  of  £:!00  a  year  from  the  l!riti-h  pott-office. 
In  1K70  the  revenue  was  £9j04.  the  expenditure.  £0726; 
val if  imports  (1S70 1.  £36.3 1  j,  of  e\| Ton- 

nage  of    \csscls    entered    and    cleared  ( 1864),  H'l 
Tho  government   is  \c  led  in  a  commissioner,  a  legislative 
board  of  four,  five,  or  nix  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  three  assistant  commissioner-.  :,   j.,,|-.-. 
a  queen's   advocate,  and  a  prothonotary.     The   I     S.  and 
llayti  (which  is  but  CO  mil.  -  di  taut    each  ,M:UI 
dilate  here.     P.  in  1801,  4372;  in  1S71.  47L':;,  of  whom  566 
were  Europeans. 

Tur'meric  ( Currnma),  the  root  of  Amimum  rnrruma,  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Cochin-China.  It  contain*  a 
volatile  oil,  a  yellow  coloring-matter  (rioruminc),  starch, 

cellulose,  gum.  and  a  brownish  dye.      I i   ot    I'mnm 

njtrri'itia,  a  plant  occurring  in  West  Africa,  also  poMeuet 
the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties.  Turmeric  is 
used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk  and  wool,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  for  coloring  ointments,  etc.  The  line- 
lure  of  turmeric,  or  unsized  paper  stained  with  the  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  solution  (" turmeric  paper"),  is  often  used  in 
chemical  operations  as  a  test  for  the  alkalies  and  for  boracio 
acid,  which  impart  a  reddish-brown  color  to  them. 

J.  P.  BATTKRSUALL. 

Turn'back,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.    P.  967. 

Tnrn'bridge,  tp.,  Do  Witt  co.,  III.     P.  1105. 

Tnrn'bull,  tp.,  Bladcn  co.,  N.  C.     P.  447. 

Turnbull  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Whitoburn,  Scotland. 
Sept.  10,  1809;  graduated  at  Glasgow  University;  was  for 
some  years  a  Baptist  preacher  in  England  and  Scotland: 
settled  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  1833,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1835,  at 
Hartford.  Conn.,  1837,  at  Boston.  Mass.,  is::n.  and  has  Iwcn 
since  1845  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  at  Hartford. 
Author  of  Otympin  Marnla  (1842),  The  (Irniut  nf  Xnillnud 
(1847),  The  Ucnim  of  Italy  (1849),  Puljiit  Onion  ••/  France 
nail  Switzerland  (1848).  flimpliniii/,  "/'  f*c  Mtinifrttntinn  nf 
God  in  Chriit  (1851),  Ckriit  in  Hiitory,ortlie  Central  Poirer 
(1856),  and  Life  Picture*  (1857):  translated  Vinet's  Vital 
C'Ari«(i'niii'(i/(1846);  edited  Sir  William  Hamilton's  DiKui- 
n'ont  on  Pkihtophy  and  Literature  (New  York,  1855),  and 
for  two  years  conducted  the  Clirintinn  Ilecietc. 

Turnbull  (ROBERT  JAMES),  b.  at  North  Smyrna,  Fla., 
in  Jan.,  1775,  son  of  an  English  physician  who  married  a 
Greek  lady  of  Smyrna,  and  obtained,  in  connection  with 
Lord  Hillsborough,  a  grant  from  the  English  government 
in  1772  for  settling  a  Greek  colony  in  Florida,  but  forfeited 
his  rights  by  adhesion  to  the  Revolutionary  cause,  and  fet- 
tled at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Robert  was  educated  in  England, 
studied  law  in  Charleston  and  Philadelphia,  and  practised 
at  Charleston  until  1810,  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  residence  on  his  large  plantation:  became  a 
leader  of  the  nullification  party  ;  was  prominent  in  the  free- 
trade  conventions  at  Columbia  and  Charleston  1831,  and  at 
the  South  Carolina  nullification  convention  of  Nov.,  18 
which  adopted  from  his  pen  an  address  to  the  people.  D.  at 
Charleston  June  15,  1833.  A  fine  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  political  associates.  otA 

Vinit  to  the  riiiiadetphia  Prison  (London,  1797)  and   3 
Tril,«n,,l  ,./  Hrrnirr  Reiort  (1830) ;  wrote  much  on  politics 
for  the  Charleston  Mercury  1827,  and  a  collection  of  hi. 
articles  from  that  paper,  republished  under  the  ti 
Crioi*,  became  the  textbook  of  the  nullification  party. 

Turnbnll  (W,u,A«),  b.  in  Maryland  1MO;  graduated 


o  the  corps  of  topographical  eng er 

ain:  ma  or  1838;  was  chief  topographical  ^ ™K>n«*r  ' 
onstruction  of  the  Potomac  « I"'''"'*  '^j  ^j.,,, ,0 
rork.  the  niers  of  which  are  founded  by  coner-dams 
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1848-49  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  New  Or- 
leans custom-house;  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  question 
of  bridging  the  Stisqiiehannti  at  Havre  do  Grace,  and  cx- 
pediencv  of  un  additional  canal  around  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  1852;  on  lighthouse  duty  and  in  charge  of  the  im- 
provement of  Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C.,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  nt  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Dec.  9,  1857.— His  son, 
CIIAHI.KS  N".,  b.  at  Washington,  D.  C.  1834;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1854,  and  attained  a  cap- 
taincy in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  in  ISti'J; 
served  throughout  the  civil  war ;  resigned  Dee.  31,  18C5. 
D.  at  Boston  Dec.  2,  1874. 

Turnbull  (WILLIAM  lUnri.AY),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Pcot- 
land,  in  1811 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Scotland  1S32,  to 
that  of  England  1856;  was  for  several  years  secretory  to 
the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  founded  the  Abbots- 
ford  Club  1833;  was  its  secretary  until  1841  ;  edited  for  it 
many  old  MSS.  and  reprints  of  rare  early  publications,  and  j 
was  appointed,  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  by  Sir  John  j 
Romilly,  in  1859,  calenderer  of  the  foreign  correspondence  j 
at  the  state  paper  office,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1801  in 
consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  method  of  present- 
ing the  religious  transactions  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Mary  in  the  Calendar  issued  in  February  of  that  year. 
D.  Apr.  22,  1863.  Among  his  other  publications  were  Le- 
genda  Catholicx  (1840),  Audin's  Life  of  Luther  (2  vols.  8vo, 
1854),  The  Poetical  Work*  of  Ken.  liobert  Xotithmdl  (1856), 
Tftf  Poetical  Works  of  Willinin  Dntmmond  of  Hatvthornden 
(1856),  and  The  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  Jlichard  Crasham 
(1858),  An  Account  of  the  Monastic  Treasures  confiscfitr't/  nt 
the  Dissolution  of  the  Various  Houses  in  England  (1836),  The 
Miscellany  of  the  Abbotsford  Club  (1837),  and  The  Chron- 
icles of  Scotland  (3  vols.,  1857-58),  the  latter  forming  part 
of  the  "  Rolls  Series." 

Turnbull's  Blue  (Ferrous  ferrteyanide).    See  FERRO- 

CYAN1DES. 

Turn'er,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  intersected  by  Ver- 
milion River,  the  surface  consisting  of  fertile  prairies  and 
bottom-lands.  Cap.  Swan  Lake.  Area,  648  sq.  m.  P.  not 
given  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Turner,  p.-v.,  Du  Pago  co.,  III.,  at  the  junction  of  Fox 
River  Sterling  and  Fulton  branches  of  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.  and  a  branch  of  Chicago  Burlington  and 
Quincy  R.  R.,  contains  4  churches,  a  fine  school  system,  1 
newspaper,  3  hotels,  a  mill  for  repairing  railroad  iron,  and 
a  round-house.  P.  about  1000. 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  En.  "NEWS." 

Turner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.    P.  2380. 

Turner  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1792;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  1, 1808  :  became 
lieutenant  Mar.  12,  1813;  commanded  the  Caledonia  in 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813,  rendering 
services  for  which  the  State  of  New  York  presented  him 
with  a  sword  of  honor;  was  captured  with  his  vessel  while 
co-operating  with  Col.  Croghan  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and 
carried  prisoner  to  Montreal :  became  master  1825  and  cap- 
tain 1835.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  4,  1850. 

Turner  (DAWSON),  F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Great  Yarmouth,  Eng- 
land, in  Out.,  1775  ;  studied  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate, and  beca.me  in  179(5  manager  of  the  Yarmouth  branch 
of  a  London  bank,  a  post  he  filled  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  devoting  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  literature 
and  science,  especially  the  study  of  botany  and  of  archi- 
tecture, and  formed  an  extensive  collection  of  autographs 
and  MSS.  illustrative  of  the  history  of  England,  a  portion 
of  which  he  sold  in  1853  to  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
remainder  was  ultimately  dispersed  by  auction.  D.  at 
Old  Brompton  June  20,  1858.  Among  his  publications 
were — The  Natural  Ilintin-if  of  Fiici,  or  Sea-weeds  (4  vols. 
4to,  1808-19),  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy  for  investi- 
gating Architectural  Antiquities  (2  vols.,  1820),  and  a  Stran- 
ger's Guide  to  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Treves 
(1839),  from  the  German  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Wytten'baeh. 

Turner  (EDWARD),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Jamaica  in 

1797 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  ;  studied  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy  two  years  at  Giittingen  under  Stro- 
meyer;  lectured  on  those  sciences  at  Edinburgh  1824,  and 
was  professor  of  chemistry  at  University  College,  London, 
from  1828  until  his  death,  at  London,  Feb.  12,  1837.  He 
contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  societies  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  to  scientific  periodicals,  and  to 
the  Penny  Cyclopedia.  His  Elements  of  Chemistry  (1825) 
soon  became  a  standard  work ;  a  posthumous  edition  was 
revised  by  Liebig  and  Gregory,  and  three  American  rival 


editions  were  edited  respectively  by  Profs.  Bache,  Rogers, 
and  Johnston. 

Turner  (.TOSKPII  MAI, LOUD  WILLIAM),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  London,  England,  Apr.  23,  1775,  son  of  u 
hair-dresser;  received  a  very  limited  education  at  school, 
but  acquired  some  skill  in  sketching  from  nature,  and  was 
intimate  as  a  schoolboy  with  Thomas  Girtin,  afterward  the 
founder  of  the  School  for  Painting  in  Water-Colors.  The 
two  boys,  who  displayed  the  same  fomlncs-  for  drawing  and 
for  resplendent  colors,  obtained  from  John  Raphael  Smith, 
an  engraver  and  painter  in  Maiden  lane,  the  •opportunity 
to  gratify  their  tastes  by  coloring  prints,  and  they  were 
afterward  employed  by  an  architect  to  put  skies  and  back- 
grounds  into  his  designs.  They  were  also  patronized  by  a 
Dr.  Munro,  who  gave  them  access  to  his  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  and  employed  them  to  make  copies  in  water- 
colors.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  Turner  exhibited 
two  drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  was  an  assiduous 
student  there  for  ten  years  from  1789,  exhibiting  no  les.s 
than  59  pictures,  all  in  water-colors ;  was  employed  to  make 
views  of  English  scenery  for  the  Osfnr<l  Alunnuti-k,  Walker's 
Itinerant,  the  Pot-kit  Mn'ftt^ini',  and  :is  :in  illustrator  of  to- 
pographical books  travelled  extensively  over  England  and 
Wales  on  foot,  making  sketches  and  giving  lessons  in  water- 
colors  ;  acquired  wonderful  skill  in  marine  scenery;  was  in 
1799  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy;  took  a 
studio  in  Harley  street ;  exhibited  during  the  two  following 
years  14  pictures ;  was  chosen  an  academician  1S02.  being 
already  recognized  as  the  first  landscape-painter  of  his  time; 
gave  his  attention  thenceforth  to  oil-painting;  visited 
France  1802;  afterward  made  frequent  artistic  trips  to 
Switzerland  and  the  Rhine-lands,  whence  he  brought  home 
copious  sketches  and  finished  pictures:  was  chosen  in  1807 
professor  of  perspective  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  was 
unsuccessful  as  a  lecturer,  owing  to  his  illiteracy  ;  published 
in  1808  his  famous  Liber  Stndiornm.n  scries  of  plates  from 
original  designs,  many  of  which  were  engraved  by  his  own 
hand,  and  which  avowedly  challenged  comparison  with  the 
Liber  Vcritatis  of  Claude  Lorraine,  the  artist  whom  he  most 
admired  and  imitated;  began  about  1815  to  strike  out  a 
style  of  his  own,  chiefly  marked  by  wonderful  accuracy  in 
reproducing  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  by  unequalled 
skill  as  a  colorist,  being  especially  fond  of  the  most  brilliant 
tints  and  contrasts;  visited  Ita'ly  1819,  1829,  and  1810; 
was  liberally  patronized,  receiving  enormous  prices  for  his 
slightest  sketches;  acquired  wealth  and  fame;  was  noted 
for  his  eccentricities,  his  extreme  reserve,  and  unsocial 
habits,  living  alone  in  penurious  style,  often  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  receiving  no  visits,  and  allowing  no  one  to 
enter  his  studio ;  gradually  changed  his  style,  showing  with 
advancing  years  increased  fondness  for  representing  the 
diffusion  of  light  in  a  more  and  more  vertical  manner,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  a  preponderance  of  blue  rays,  prob- 
ably owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  his  eyesight;  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  no  fewer 
than  250  pictures,  most  of  which  he  refused  to  sell  at  any 
price,  and  maintained  nearly  equal  celebrity  in  another 
branch  of  his  art  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  drawings 
and  the  engraved  designs  which  he  furnished  to  such  works 
as  Dr.  Whitaker's  History  of  Jiichtnontlnhire,  to  illustrated 
editions  of  the  Poems  of  Rogers,  Byron,  and  Scott,  or  pub- 
lished in  several  series  The  Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast, 
Enyland  and  Wales.  The  Ilirrrs  of  England,  The  Hirers  of 
France,  etc.,  and  resided  for  several  years,  under  an  assumed 
name,  at  Chelsea,  where  he  d.  Dec.  \9,  1851,  and  was  buried 
next  to  Reynolds  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  never 
married,  and  by  his  will  left  most  of  his  pictures  to  the  na- 
tion upon  the  condition  of  a  suitable  gallery  being  provided 
for  them.  They  now  occupy  the  ''  Turner  Room  "  of  the 
National  Gallery.  He  left  £20,000  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  devised  the  rest  of  his  large  property  to  found  an  asylum 
for  decayed  artists,  to  bo  called  "  Turner's  Gift,"  but  owing 
to  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  his  will  was  drawn,  his 
intentions  were  defeated  and  the  property  (near  £200,000) 
was  divided  among  the  next  of  kin.  It  is  usual  to  dn  Me 
the  artistic  career  of  Turner  into  three  periods,  the  iirst 
terminating  in  1802,  the  second  in  1829,  and  the  third  with 
his  death.  The  first  period  was  one  of  development,  cha- 
racterized by  the  employment  of  water-colors  and  the  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  the  great  English  landscape-painters. 
His  chief  oil-paintings  of  this  period  were  The  Tenth 
Plnt/ne  i>f  Ki/i/pt.  Ihdi-h  lloatu  in  a  Gale,  The  Jlattle  of  tlif 
Nile  (1799),  Calais  Pier  (1802),  and  The  Falls  of  the  Clydt 
(1802).  Of  his  second  period,  that  of  imitation  of  the  great 
continental  colonists,  his  own  two  favorite  pictures,  The 
ftnn  rising  through  a  Mist  (1807)  and  Dido  building  Car- 
thane  (1815),  which  in  his  will  he  directed  to  be  hung  next 
to  prominent  works  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Other  notable 
paintings  of  this  time  were  The  Shipwreck  (1805),  The 
Falls  of  Sc.haffhansen  (1805),  The  lilacksmith's  Shop  (ISO*), 
The  Wreck  of  the  Minotaur,  Spithead  (1809),  Mercury  and 
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Hf.rtf  (1M  I),  //.iniii'W  cro**i,i;/  tin  \  //.«  (  1  S  I  2 ').  Tin-  li'iy 
„/'  /luiir  (1S2S),  and  .1/...-//.I/.,/  I  1820-37).  Of  the  third  pe 
rio',1,  th:it  »f  entire  emancipation  from  precedent,  the  mas- 
terpieces were  r/i/«»i'»  tlrriiliaij  /'.,'.//</,.-/„,(»  ||SL".I,,  /'../.- 
trinn  (IS30).  l'<ii;:inl,i'*  1'iiltii'n  /mil  Bridgt  (l&Sl),  I'lnlili 
//,,,-..'./ 1  |s:i2),  Tin-  Sim-,'  X/i//i.  Mini  7V  l-'ii/liiini/  Ti'iin'i-'iii-f 
(1839).  The  last  ten  years  of  his  lift-  were  marked  by  a 
"decay  and  declination  "  of  his  genius,  and  he  produced  no 
painting  worthy  of  his  fame.  But  it  was  precisely  during 
tliis  period  of  decline  that  the  great  critical  work  of  John 
Kuskin  on  Mnilii-ii  /'.</,;/.,»  iisiii  asserted  for  him  that 
artistic  pre-cininence  which  lias  since  he,-., me  generally 


hi-  best  works  which  were  executed  under  his  own  super- 
vision, lie  was  author  of  a  worthless  poem  in  blank  verse 
entitled  Tin-  r'nlliicim  of  Hope,  from  which  he  frequently 
appended  extracts  to  the  titles  of  his  pictures  in  the  Acad- 
emv  catalogues.  A  statue  of  Turner  by  McDowell  was 
erected  in  isti:;  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral:  a  biography  by 
Walter  Thornbury  appeared  in  1861.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Turner  (Pmi.ir),  h.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1740;  was 
left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  adopted  by  Dr.  Elisha 
Tra"V.  with  whom  he  studied  medicine,  and  whose  daugh- 
ter he  married  :  was  assistant  surgeon  to  a  provincial  regi- 
ment at  Ticonderoga  1759 ;  settled  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  where 
he  became  highly  distinguished  in  his  profession  ;  was  the 
first  surgeon  of  Connecticut  troops  before  Boston  1775  ;  was 

?  resent  at  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains 
77i; :  was  surgeon-general  of  the  eastern  department  1777 
-  s:!  ;  settled  iii  New  York  City  1SIIO,  and  during  the  second 
war  with  England  was  staff  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  army 
stationed  at  York  Island,  where  he  d.  in  the  spring  of  1815. 
Turner  (SAMTKI,),  b.  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  in 
1  T.V.I;  became  distinguished  in  the  East  India  military 
service:  was  sent  by  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  head  of  a 
mis-ion  to  Thibet  1783;  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Scringa- 
patam  17911,  and  was  afterward  entrusted  with  a  mission  to 
the  rajah  of  Mysore.  D.  in  London  Jan.  2,  1802.  Author 
of -In  .Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  (Tcshu) 
Lama  in  Tibet  (1SOO),  whieh  was  translated  into  French 
and  Herman,  and  still  remains  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  information  upon  Thibet. 

Turner  (SAMTBL  HULBEABT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1790;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1807:  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1811,  and  priest  in  1814;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  1812-17;  was 
elected  professor  of  historic  theology  in  the  General  Epis- 
copal Seminary,  New  York,  Oct.  8,1818;  removed  with 
that  institution  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1820,  and  returned 
with  it  in  1821  to  New  York,  where  it  was  combined  with 
the  New  York  Diocesan  Seminary  under  the  title  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  he  was  professor 
of  biblical  learning  and  interpretation  of  Scripture  from 
Dec.  1U,  1821,  to  his  death,  and  also  professor  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  literature  in  Columbia  College  from 
1831.  D.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  21,  1861.  Author  of 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romano  (1824),  Companion  to 
the  Jiook  of  Genesis  (1841),  Biographical  Notices  of 
Distinguished  Jewish  Rabbis  (1847),  Parallel  References 
Illustrative  of  the  Netc  Testament  (1848),  Essay  on  our 
Lord's  Discourse  at  Capernaum  (1851),  Thoughts  on  the 
Orit/in,  Character,  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture  Prophecy 
(1852),  Teachings  of  the  Master  (1858),  Spiritual  Things 
compared  irith  Spiritual  (1859),  The  Gospels  according  to 
the  Aiiimonian  Sections  and  the  Tables  of  Eusebius  (1861), 
and  an  Autobiography  (1862).  He  translated  Jahn's  In- 
troduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1827),  in  which  ho  was  aided 
by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  and  Planck's  Introduction 
tii  Sa<-red  Philology  and  Interpretation  (1834) ;  edited  in 
Greek  and  English,  with  analytical  and  cxegetical  com- 
mentaries, the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  (1852),  to  the 
Romans  (1853),  and  to  the  Ephesians  (1856);  published 
several  sermons  and  addresses;  contributed  to  the  Rtblical 
Repository  and  other  theological  and  literary  periodicals ; 
wrote  the  sketch  of  St.  Paul's  life  and  character  in  Bishop 
Wainwright's  magnificently  illustrated  volume,  Our  Saviour 
ii-iiii  Prophet*  and  Apostles  (1850),  and  left  several  works 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  including  an  Exposition  of 
Uanicane  Texts,  Notes  on  the  Gospels,  and  Notes  on  the 
Epitttfes  to  the  Corinthian*. 

Turner  (SHARON),  b.  in  London,  England,  Sept.  24, 
1768:  became  a  successful  attorney  in  London,  devoting 
his  leisure  to  historical,  archeeological,  and  philological 
researches:  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  1829, 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits 
at  his  seat  of  Winchmoro  Hill,  and  received  a  pension  of 


£"."»  from  the  Crown.  D.  at  London  Feb.  13,  1«47.  Au- 
thor of  A  lli*t>n-y  of  Kntflnull  ffoiti  tftr  I. 

tin  li'uih  .,/  A/,  .ulieth,  published  iu  four  different  in-tul- 
inciits.  with  separate  titles,  from  K'.i'J  tu  1  •••_",(  i  !i  \oN.i; 

.1       \'in</i''<lli:»i     nf    lit.      (i'  nil  in'  •>!•  **    './'    tl>'-     Alt'ii'llt    llritlHh 

/'...'„„  „/  . i, „.,„.;'„.  Tun-**;,!.  Mo.  i  Mi:;,  :  '/•/„.  .\',,,.r.w  //,,. 
torfof&t  Wni-1,1  i:;  >„!.«. ,  ls:i2;  8th  cd.  1M*;  New  York, 
1«N:  Hi.-knrd  tin  Third., i  I'o.  „,  ilM.i),and  other  pi  o- 
durtii>us  in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  valuable  of  his 

writing-    wa-     the     ///*/<//•</    of'    the     .\  in/I"  Sn.imt*    il    \ol-., 

I7'.''.i  IMi;,  ;  Ttli  ed..  '.',  veils.,  1853),  which  wa»  long  the. 
standard  authority,  and  liu-  not  IM-CII  cnti,,-h  .-upei-edcd  by 
the  more  recent  works  nf  1'ulgratc,  K'-ml,l,..  l.apprnlii-rg, 
rauii.and  I'lceman.  Hi-  >on  ,<>ii\i:v,  b.  Apr.  '2,  1  >•  I  1  ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  Cnllege,  Cambridge.  l-.'.H;  look  or- 
ders; was  for  many  years  resident  chaplain  to  the  insti- 
tution for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  oticiM'  i  -  at  I;.-  I  hi  II, 
Surrey;  government  inspector  of  reformatories  and  indus- 
trial schools  l.-.iT,  and  red  or  of  Hump-tead.  near  li  Imicolrr, 
IM',7  ;  has  edited  his  father's  principal  lii.-torieal  works,  and 
written  Jlrforuuitory  School*  (1855). 

Turner  (THOMAS),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  in  Virginia  Dee.  2.1, 
1808;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Apr.  21,  1825;  be- 
came lieutenant  in  1835,  commander  in  1S55,  captain  in 
1862,  commodore  in  1863,  rear-admiral  in  18C8;  served  on 
the  I-],  coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country, 
and  commanded  the  Ironsides  in  the  first  attaek  up»u 
Fort  Sumtcr,  Apr,  7,  1863.  Highly  commended  by  Kear- 
Admiral  Du  Pont  in  his  official  report  of  Apr.  15,  I-i;:;. 

FIIMIALL  A.  PARKI  it. 

Turner  (WH.i.TAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Morpcth,  Northum- 
berland. England,  about  1515;  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  about  1531; 
studied  medicine,  botany,  and  theology ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Kngland ;  was  imprisoned  for  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation ;  proceeded  on  his  release  to  the 
Continent,  and  studied  natural  history  at  Zurich  and 
Bologna;  returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI.;  became  physician  to  the  Protector  Somerset;  pre- 
bendary of  York  1550,  dean  of  Wells  1550,  and  canon  of 
Windsor;  resided  in  Germany  during  the  reign  of  Mary; 
was  twice  deprived  of  his  deanery,  and  twice  restored, 
1553  and  1560,  and  at  one  time  had  a  scat  in  Parliament. 
D.  in  London  July  7,  1568.  Author  of  The  Huntyng  and 
Fyudyny  out  of  the  Romish  Fojr,  by  Will.  Wraughton  (Bale, 
1543),  Adam  prxcipuarum,  quurum  njinil  1'liniam  ft  Arii- 
totelium  Mentio  est,  Uistoria  (Cologne,  1544),  The  Rrt- 
cni/inge  of  the  Romiih  Fox,  etc..  by  Wtiillyam  Wraykluit 
(Winchester,  1545),  The  New  Herball  (book  i.  London, 
1551;  i.  and  ii.  Cologne,  1562;  i.,  ii..  and  iii.,  1568),  the 
first  scientific  work  on  botany  by  an  English  writer; 
published  a  collation  of  the  English  Bible  with  the  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  wrote  the  account  of  British  fishes  in 
his  friend  Johann  Gesner's  Historia  Animalinm. 

Turner  (WILLIAM  WADDEN),  b.  in  London  in  1810; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  1818;  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in 
New  York  1829;  became  distinguished  for  his  attainments 
in  modern  and  Oriental  languages;  was  successively  libra- 
rian to  the  University  of  New  York  and  instructor  in 
Hebrew  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  1842-52;  assisted 
Dr.  Isaac  Nordheimer  in  the  preparation  of  his  Hebrew 
manuals;  contributed  to  Bartlctt's  Dictionary  of  Amerinnt- 
isms  (1848);  translated  Von  Raurner's  America  an,l  the 
Americans  (1845),  and  the  greater  part  of  Freund'n  Latin- 
German  Lexicon  for  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews;  superintended 
the  publication  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Rigg's  Dakota  Grammar  «nd 
Dictionary  and  other  linguistic  works  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  contributed  to  Ludewig's  Litrratnrr  of 
American  Aboriginal  Languages  (1858),  to  the  Transact,,,», 
of  the  American  Ethnological  and  Oriental  e 
Icononraphic  Encyclopedia,  the  Bibliathtca  Sacra,  ai 
other  periodicals.  He  was  for  several  years  recording 
secretary  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  I'romoti 
Science,  and  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  patent ;  offiee ^frorn  18 
to  his  death,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  29,  18 

Turners,  p.-v.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Erie  B 
miles  from  Jersey  City. 

Tur'nersburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C. 


Turner's  Falls,  P.-r.,  Franklin  co.,  M«..; 
inus  of  a  branch  of  Vermont  and  Ma-achusetts 


..~ 

tures  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  taco.     P.  15,»«0- 
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TURNING— TURPENTINE. 


Turning.     See  LATHE,  by  PROF.  R.  H.  THUHSTOS,  C.  E. 

Tur'llip  [0.  Eng.  turnrp],  a  biennial  plant,  abundant 
throughout  the  temperate  zone,  having  a  swollen  fleshy 
root  of  great  value  as  food  both  for  man  and  more  es- 
pecially for  cattle.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  (lirimaica)  as 
MCOTARD  and  of  the  same  species  (IS.  ctimpcitri*)  as  KAPI: 
(which  sec),  is  found  growing  wild  as  a  weed  in  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  and  is  largely  cultivated  both  as  a  field 
and  as  a  garden  crop,  sometimes  reaching  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds.  The  most  valuable  kinds  are  the  Swedish  or 
Russian  turnips,  usually  called  ruta-bagas,  of  which  there 
arc  numerous  varieties.  Turnips,  when  grown  in  gardens, 
must  be  sown  early  in  spongy  soil :  when  raised  in  the  field, 
thcv  are  sown  much  later,  nnd  thrive  best  in  moist  cloudy 
weather.  Though  turnip-culture  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  in  England,  it  has  already  taken  rank  there  as  the 
most  important  field-crop,  being  fed  to  sheep  in  the  fields, 
enclosed  within  hurdles  or  movable  fences.  Though  an 
agreeable  article  of  diet  for  man,  it  has  never  assumed  great 
importance  in  that  respect,  owing  to  the  enormous  pro- 
portion of  water,  87  to  92  per  cent.,  in  its  composition. 
The  leading  varieties  are  in  England,  the  white  Dutch, 
white  French,  sweet  German,  and  Teltow;  in  the  U.  S., 
the  improved  American  and  Carter's  and  Laing's  ruta- 
bagas. 

Turnip-Fly,  a  name  common  to  several  insects  de- 
structive to  turnips.  The  most  common  is  the  small  chry- 
somclian  beetle  called  also  turnip-flea  (Alti'ca  or  ffaltiea 
nemarum),  from  its  prodigious  leaping  powers,  a  species 
having  an  oval  body  and  wide  head,  long  and  strong  hind 
legs,  large  black  wings  with  two  yellowish  stripes,  and 
claws  notched  and  hooked  to  enable  it  to  keep  firm  hold 
of  the  cruciferous  vegetables  which  constitute  its  food.  It 
eats  the  leaves  of  the  turnip  as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
ground  in  the  spring,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  later  in  the  season.  The  Iarva3  thus  bred 
upon  the  plant  are  often  extremely  destructive  to  the  tur- 
nip-root, in  which  they  burrow.  Other  species  are  the 
//.  ttriulata,  or  wavy-striped  flea-beetle  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
Pontia  olerncea,  potherb  or  white  butterfly,  and  the  An- 
tJii/fituni  rttdirum,  a  dipterous  insect  of  the  family  Muscida', 
of  the  same  genus  as  the  cabbage-fly  and  the  beet-fly,  and 
especially  abundant  and  noxious  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  latter  is  considered  as  the  turnip-fly  proper. 

Turn'pike,  in  law,  differs  from  a  common  public  high- 
way in  the  fact  that  it  is  always  constructed  and  maintained 
by  a  board  of  managers  or  trustees,  or  by  a  corporation 
acting  under  some  special  statutory  authority,  and  also  in 
the  fact  that  tolls  arc  almost  always  imposed  upon  the 
travellers  to  enable  the  trustees  or  corporation  to  pay  the 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  and  to  receive  a 
profit  upon  their  investments.  In  England  the  previous 
special  statutes  were  consolidated  by  the  general  acts  of  13 
Geo.  III.  ch.  64,  and  24  Geo.  III.  ch.  9,  and  all  existing 
and  future  turnpikes  were  brought  under  the  same  system 
of  regulations.  In  the  U.  S.  turnpikes  are  constructed  and 
maintained  by  corporations  created  either  under  general 
statutes  or  by  special  charters.  Although  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  the  details  of  the  legislation  in  different  States, 
yet  all  these  corporations  are  authorized  to  take  lands  for 
their  own  uses  upon  payment  of  compensation  to  the  owners 
thereof,  to  appropriate  existing  highways,  and  to  exercise 
the  same  rights  of  eminent  domain  under  similar  restric- 
tions that  are  held  by  and  imposed  upon  railroad  companies. 
They  are  also  empowered  to  lay  and  collect  tolls  from  trav- 
ellers, the  rates  of  toll  and  the  number  or  distances  of  the 
gates  being  frequently  determined  by  the  charter  itself. 
As  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  franchises  granted 
by  the  State,  its  enjoyment  is  carefully  protected,  and  its 
use  is  strictly  guarded  by  penalties  enforceable,  as  the  case 
may  be,  either  against  private  persons  or  against  the  cor- 
porations. As  concerns  its  use,  a  turnpike  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  public  highway,  free  to  all  upon  the  sole  condition 
that  the  legal  tolls  are  paid ;  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the 
rules  of  law  concerning  encroachment  upon  highways  are 
equally  applicable  to  turnpikes.  In  return  for  the  fran- 
chises conferred  by  the  legislature,  the  corporations  are 
required  to  keep  the  road-bed  and  all  its  appurtenances  in 
good  repair,  in  the  condition  and  form  prescribed  by  the 
statute,  so  long  at  least  as  they  do  not  surrender  their  fran- 
chises by  ceasing  to  demand  payment  of  tolls.  If  they 
fail  in  this  duty,  they  may  be  made  liable  in  actions  for 
damages  brought  by  persons  injured  through  their  neglect, 
to  actions  for  penalties,  to  indictment,  and  to  an  annulment 
of  their  charter  at  the  suit  of  the  people.  The  plank  roads, 
which  have  been  so  common  in  certain  States,  are  simply  a 
species  of  turnpikes,  required  by  their  charters  to  be  con- 
structed of  a  particular  material.  J.  NOIITON  POMKROY. 

Tnrnsol,  another  name  for  LITMUS  (which  see).  See 
also  AKCHIL. 


Turn'spit,  a  dog  employed  for  turning  the  spit 
upon  which  meat  is  roasted.  Formerly,  the  turnspit  was 
almost  universally  employed  in  the  kitchens  of  the  Eu- 
ropean gentry  and  many  peasants;  but  at  present,  though 
not  quite  unknown,  it  is  mostly  superseded  by  less  rude 
appliances.  The  turnspit  is  a  very  intelligent  dog,  with 
a  long  body,  short  and  often  crtfokcd  less,  lung  and  pend- 
ent ears,  and  a  very  large  head.  It  has  a  dash  of  grey- 
hound blood.  Two  or  more  dogs  are  kept,  and  relieve 
each  other  at  the  task.  The  dog  stands  in  a  kind  of  tread- 
mill, his  weight  giving  motion  to  the  spit. 

Turn'stone  [so  called  from  its  habit  of  overturning 
stones  in  search  of  food],  the  Sirepnilan  interpret,  a  wading 
bird  of  the  family  Ilamiatopodidas,  allied  to  the  plovers, 
and  common  on  the  shores  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  On  our  Pacific  coast  is  found  *S\  ntcta- 
nopus,  tile  black  turnstone. 

Tur'pentine  [Lat.  terebiitthina  ;  Ger.  Terprntin  ;  Fr. 
tercbenthfine  ;  It.  and  Span,  trcincntiuii],  a  term  applied  to 
certain  vegetable  olco-rcsins  which  exude  from  coniferous 
trees,  also  to  the  resin  obtained  from  the  l'i*tnr!it  li-rrtiht- 
thus.  They  are  obtained  by  making  an  excavation,  having 
a  capacity  of  about  three  pints,  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in 
which  the  exuded  juice  accumulates:  which  is  collected, 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  purified  by  straining  through 
straw  filters.  The  several  varieties  of  turpentine  arc  viscid 
solutions  of  resin  in  a  volatile  oil.  American  turpentine  is 
chiefly  procured  from  the  PiatiH  i>«lit»ti-i»  and  the  /'inns 
dalii,  the  principal  supply  coming  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  south-eastern  part  of  Virginia;  but  recently  indi- 
cations have  been  given  that  Georgia  and  Florida  will,  in 
the  near  future,  furnish  large  amounts  of  this  valuable 
product.  French  and  German  turpentines  greatly  resemble 
the  American  in  most  of  their  properties.  Venice  turpen- 
tine, which  is  obtained  from  the  larajc  europirtt,  is  a  ropy, 
slightly  greenish  liquid,  having  a  rather  unpleasant  odor 
and  taste.  Canada  turpentine  (Canada  balsam;  sec  HAL- 
SAM)  is  produced  from  the  Abir*  bnluamea  growing  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  The  remaining 
varieties  of  turpentine  are  the  Strasbourg,  the  Hungarian, 
and  the  Chian,  which  differ  somewhat  in  their  properties, 
but  are  in  most  respects  very  similar  compounds.  The 
tuqientines,  as  a  class,  form  yellowish  viscid  liquids,  pos- 
sessing a  strong  aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitter,  pungent  taste, 
and  are  very  inflammable.  They  consist  of  a  volatile  oil 
(or  oils)  and  colophony  (rosin).  Upon  distilling  the  crude 
product  with  water,  the  volatile  oil  is  separated,  a  brittle 
residue  of  rosin  remaining. 

Oil  of  turpentine  (npiritu  of  fvrpMnftiie),  (CioIIie),  is  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine,  each  variety 
of  the  crude  product  furnishing  a  distinct  volatile  oil. 
They  all  form  colorless,  mobile  liquids  of  a  peculiar  dis- 
agreeable odor,  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alco- 
hol, in  ether,  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  oils  of 
turpentine  are  solvents  of  many  resins  and  oils,  of  caout- 
chouc, and  of  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The  chief 
differences  exhibited  by  the  various  varieties  are  in  specific 
gravity,  boiling-point,  and  optical  rotatory  power.  The 
ordinary  turpentine  oil  of  commerce  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  O.S64 
and  a  boiling-point  of  320°  F.  French  oil  of  turpentine 
consists  essentially  of  a  hydrocarbon  termed  tercljftttlieiie 
(CipHu),  of  ep.  gr.  .8767  at  zero  Centigrade,  at  321°  F. 
(Itilii(ii).  Austi'ftleiie  is  an  analogous  hydrocarbon  obtained 
from  the  American  oil.  The  oils  of  turpentine,  on  stand- 
ing, slowly  absorb  oxygen,  a  portion  of  which  is  converted 
into  ozone.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  dissolved 
by  them,  disengagement  of  heat  and  combustion  often  oc- 
curring. Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  acids  turpen- 
tine oils  assume  various  isomeric  states;  when  heated  to 
464°  F.,  iaoterebenethene  and  metaterebenettiene  are  formed; 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  tercbene  and  cr>t<t]>hrn?  are 
produced.  Two  other  isomeres,  cainj>fit7*:>ic  and  tri-?l»7> »>>, 
nave  been  prepared  by  treating  artificial  camphor  with 
quicklime.  Artificial  camphors  are  the  results  of  the  com- 
bination of  hydrochloric  acid  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  so  far, 
two  hydrochloratcs,  CioIIie.HCl  and  CioHje.ZHCl,  having 
been  obtained.  The  former,  which  is  termed  li>/r/rnc/i/urale 
of  camphenc,  crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  which  have  an 
aromatic  smell  and  taste,  greatly  resembling  that  of  ordi- 
nary camphor ;  the  latter  compound  possesses  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  oil  of  thyme.  (See  THYME,  OIL  OP.)  A 
numerous  variety  of  seeds  and  fruits  yield  by  distillation 
oils  isomcric  or  polymeric  with  those  of  turpentine:  these 
have  received  the  generic  name  of  eamphenei  or  terelrnm. 
Turpentine  is  sometimes  applied  externally  in  medicine  in 
the  shape  of  salves  and  plasters ;  it  is  also  taken  internally 
in  the  form  of  pills.  The  oils  of  turpentine  are  extensively 
used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  and  to  some  extent 
in  medicine  as  stimulants,  diuretics,  and  anthclmintics. 

J.  P.  BATTKUSHALL. 


TDBPETH— TU8CUMBIA. 


Tur'peth,or  Turbith,  a  medicinal  cathartic  root  from 
India  ami  Australia,  l/i,:m:"i  tu,/,:'thnm.  Spirgati"  found 
in  it.  a,  substance  In:  called  lur/ili'-ili'"'-.  '  '.nil :ii,"ni.  a  yellow- 
ish re-'in.  which  jiuasesscd  purgative  properties.  It  seems 

(,,    I,,.    ;,    ghlensidc.  H.    WrllT/. 

Turpcth-Mineral,also  Turbith-.Minernl,an  an- 
cient naiiic  of  what  is  now  known  a-  tin-  basic  sulphate  of 
mercuric  oxide.  »,;>  1 1  ft.  It  i-  obtained  by  boiling  with 

water  the  neutral  mercuric  sulphate,  0*8Hg.  Ii  isalcmon- 
rallow  powder,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  eoM  water. 
It  was  f.irmerlv  used  i"  meilii-ille.  Notwithstanding  its 
n-imc  it  is  not  a  mineral  substance,  but  is  wholly  artificial 
in  Its  origin.  "•  WI-HTZ. 

Turpin',  or  Tylpinus,  archbishop  of  Rheimi  (il. 
Sept.  2,  800),  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  Latin  chronicle 
relating  the  campaigns  of  Charlemagne,  against  the  Bui 
ccns  in  Spain.  The  honk  was  declared  authentic  by  I1  -]it: 
Calixtus  II.  in  IT-!-,  translated  into  French  in  IL'mi, 
printed  in  I  Mill  in  Frankfurt,  and  lately  edited  by  Ciiimpi 
(Florence.  ISJlil  and  KeilVcnbcrg  (Brussels,  1836).  The 
first  part  of  the  book  was  e\  idcntly  written  simply  in  order 
to  cii-onrage  pilgrimages  to  St.  Jago  di  Compostclhi.  and 
the  rc-t  bears  the  character  of  a  romance  written  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  entertainment.  Many  interior 
features  indicate  that  the  work  was  produced  in  the  twelfth 
century. perhaps  by  Pope  Calixtus  I  [.himself.  (SecCiampi, 
I),  Viin  l'.n;ii;  Mm/Hi  <•/  Iti'/'iii'li  l/ininriii,,l.  Ttirpinomlgo 
Iriliiiln  (Florence.  1822),  and  Gascon  Paris,  DC  Pseudo  Tur- 
pinn  (1'aris,  ISnf)).) 

Turquoise.     See  PRECIOUS   STONES,  by  PROF.  II.  B. 

CoilNWAI'L,   K.   M. 

Turrccrcmata.     See  TOIUJUEMADA. 

Turretin',  or  Tnrretini  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Geneva 
Oct.  17.  11)2:1  :  studieil  theology  in  his  native  city,  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  France  under  Spanhcim,  Morns,  and  Diodati ; 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Geneva  in  1647;  removed  to  Ley- 
den  in  11)311:  returned  to  Geneva  as  professor  of  theology 
in  lo.'i?,.  Died  there  Sept.  28,  1687.  His  principal  work 
is  Iiixiitittio  Thenlngir  Kleiiftii-ie  (1679-85).  His  com- 
plete works  were  published  in  4  vols.,  1688. — His  son,  JKAN 
Ai.euoNSF,  TrimRTiN,  b.  at  Geneva  Aug.  13,  1671;  studied 
theology  :  visited  Holland,  England,  and  France,  nnd  was 
appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  1697  at 
Geneva,  where  ho  d.  May  1,173".  His  complete  works 
were  published  in  5  vols.  in  1775,  and  contain  Pyrrhoxitmot 
I't, at;/!, -I'll*,  against  Bossuct's  Hittni're  del  Vnriatinnt,  His- 
lorin '  Ki-i'lffiitfliree  Compendium  ml  niiiuim  1700,  etc. 

Turret-Ships.  See  SHIPS,  IRON-CLAD,  by  ISAAC 
NEWTON. 

Turtle.     See  CHFLONIA. 

Tur'tle,  or  Turtle-Dove,  a  name  applied  to  several 
small  pigeons,  especially  those  of  the  genus  Tiirtur.  The 


T.  auritut,  or  common  European    turtle,  is  a  migratory 
bird,  famed  for  its  gentleness,  its  strong  conjugal  affection, 
and  its  loud  but  soft  cooing  note.     The  turtle  or  mourning 
dove  of  the  U.  S.  'istheXruniilurii  mnilineiitit,  whose  gentle 
and  mournful  note  is  well  known.     It  is  thirteen  inches  in 
total  length,  and  has  a  remarkably  long  tail.     Pigeons  of 
the  genus  <Eita  are  also  reckoned  as  turtles.     There  are 
perhaps   twenty   different   species  of   turtle-dove.       That 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  doubtless  Tartar  rworiut,  an 
abundant  Eastern  speeies  often  kept  in  cages. 
Turtle,  tp.,  Rock  co.,  Wis.     P.  1274. 
Turtle  Creek,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.     P.  1230. 
Turtle  Creek,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.     P.  5560. 
Turtle  Creek,  p.-v.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pennsyl- 
vania H.  R.,  3  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Tuscaloo'sa,  county  of  W.  Alabama,  intersected  by 
Gipscy  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Ala- 
bama and  Chattanooga  R.  R. ;  surface  hilly,  soil  fertile, 
with  iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  carboniferous  lime- 
stone.  There  are  manufactories  of  cotton  goods,  stone 
and  earthen  ware,  and  iron  castings,  flour-mills,  tanneries, 
and  currying  establishments.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Tuscaloosa.  Area,  1450  sq.  m. 
P.  20.0S1. 

Tuscaloosa,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala., 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Warrior  River,  and  upon 
Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.,  contains  churches  rep- 
resenting five  denominations,  Alabama  University,  Tusca- 
loosa  Female  College,  Alabama  Central  Female  College, 
Ursuline  convent,  parish  and  2  colored  schools,  2  banks, 
2  newspapers,  the  State  insane  asylum,  1  cotton  and 
woollen  factory  located  in  the  suburbs,  1  foundry,  a  tan- 
nery, and  1  shoe  manufaetorv.  P.  of  citv,  1689;  of  tp. 
3340.  JOHN  F.  WARREN,  En. "  TIMKS." 

Tuscan  Order  of  Architecture  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  Roman  simplification  of  the  Doric  style,  hav- 


ing unflutcd  column*  and  no  triglyphs.  It  neemii,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  Ktruscan  rather  than  Unman,  and 
remain^  at  A\ia  and  other  point-  fei  ni  to  show  thai  it  WAS 
a  rude  attempt  at  the  l>orie  j-tyle.  The  tetujili-  ot  Jupiter 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome  was  of  the  Tuscan  order.  The 
general  effect  \i  low  an  I  i 

Tus'cany,  formerly  an  independent  grand  duchy  of 
Italy,  was  between  the  dil'-hie-  ol  I'aima  and  Mo.|in:t.  tho 
Papal  State-,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  and  comprised  an 
area  of  VIM;  si|.  in.,  with  l.^nl.sT.,  inhabitant-.  It*  terri- 
tory corresponded  nearly  to  that  of  the  ancient  F.trntia, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Uonian  empire  it  forn:ed  at  lir-t 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gotlis.  then  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lon^obards,  and  then  of  the  empire  ol  Chanemau'iM'. 
He  gave  it  a  somewhat  more  independent  position,  ' 
ing  it  unto  a  in:n'|ni>ate,  ami  gi\  ing  it  away  as  a  military 
fief.  Guclph  VI.  sold  his  lief  in  lino  to  the  German  em- 
peror Frederick  I.;  but  as  the  eonne  •!  inn  wiih  ihi-  <;<Tinan 
empire  was  -omen  hat  loose  from  the  \  cry  beginning.  TllH- 
cany  was  soon  broken  up  into  a  number  of  independent 
republics,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  were  the 
most  important.  Florence  conquered  l'i*a  mid  tlo 
est  part  of  the  Tuscan  territory,  but  was  eonc|uered  it-elf 
in  1532  by  Charles  V.,  who  appointed  Alejandro  do" 
Medici  duke  of  Florence.  In  1369,  Cosmo  I.  united  tho 
whole  of  Tuscany  into  a  grand  duchy,  anil  from  that  time 
and  to  1737,  when  it  became  extinct,  the  Me.lici  family 
ruled  tho  country  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  civilized  in  Europe.  In  1737  it  fell  to  Krnneiis  duko 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  Maria  Theresa  and  became 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  with  exception  of  a  few  years, 
during  which  Napoleon  first  made  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ktruria.  and  tnen  annexed  it  to  France,  it  was  ruled  by 
the  house  of  Lorraine  until  Aug.  20,  1859,  when  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  people  it  annexed  il-elt  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia. 

Tuscara'was,  county  of  E.  Ohio,  intersected  by  Tu«- 
carawas  River,  traversed  by  Ohio  Canal  and  by  the  Pitts- 
burg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch 
of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs. ;  surface  undulating, 
soil  fertile,  with  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  bituminous 
coal.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  clothing, 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  saddlery,  pig-iron,  and 
iron  eastings,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  planing-mills.  tanning 
and  currying  establishments,  and  breweries.  Horses,  cattle, 
swine,  and  especially  sheep,  arc  numerous.  Staples,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  lumber,  leather,  wool,  and 
dairy  products.  Cap.  New  Philadelphia.  Area,  520  sq.  m. 
P.  33,840. 

Tuscarawas,  tp.,  Coshocton  co.,  0.     P.  2725. 
Tuscarawas,  tp.,  Stark  co.,  O.     P.  2412. 
Tuscaro'ra,  tp.,  Stcuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1528. 
Tuscarora,  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1224. 
Tuscarora,  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     P.  1492. 
Tuscarora,  tp.,  Perry  eo.,  Pa.     P.  899. 
Tnscaroras,  one  of  the  "Six  Nations"  of  New  York 
Indians,  resided  originally  in  the  valleys  of  Tar  and  Xcusc 
rivers  in  North  Carolina.     With  the  Pamlicoes  they  made 
war  (1711-13)  on  the  whites,  were  severely  defeated,  fled 
northward,  and  were  formally  received  by  their  kindred, 
the  Hodenosaune,  or  Five  Nations,  thenceforth  called  the 
Six  Nations.    At  present  there  are  448  Tuscaroras  reported 
as  living  on  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  which  is  in  Ihe  town 
of  Lewiston,  Niagara  co..  N.  Y.     They  own  02411  acre,  i 
common,  which  they  purchased  with  moneys  paid  them  by 
the  U.  S.  for  land  in  North  Carolina  claimed  by  tb 
Tuscia.     See  ETRIJUIA. 

Tnsco'la,  county  of  the  E.  peninsula  of  Michigan 
lying  upon   Saginaw" Bay,  intersected  by  Cans 
travfrsea  by  Detroit  and  Hay  City  R.  K.:  «,rf.«.  h »eK 


bank  and  2  weekly  newspapers.     P.  28 
Tuscola,  tp.,  Tuseola  co.,  Mich.    P.  1 1 
Tnsciiliiin.     See  FBAWATI. 
Tusculum,  tp.,  Dickinson  co.,  la.    *•  »•»• 
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TUSCUMBIA— TWEED. 


Tuscumbia,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Miller  co.,  Mo.,  on  Osagc 
River,  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City,  has  a  brick  school- 
house,  1  newspaper,  wagon  anil  blacksmith  shops,  a  court- 
huusc.  steam  grist  and  saw  mill,  a  stone  jail,  and  1  hotel.  P. 
about  300.  R.  GoonRicii,  En. "  MII.LER  COUNTY  VIUETTE." 

Tuske'gee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Macon  co.,  Ala.,  5J 
miles  from  Western  R.  11.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branrh  road,  contains  a  flourishing  female  college  and  4 
excellent  male  schools,  3  churches,  broad  and  level  streets, 
an  orphans'  home  of  the  synod  of  Alabama,  and  3  news- 
papers. The  soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  a  mild  and 
salubrious  climate  makes  it  an  attractive  winter  resort  for 
tourists.  P.4.'!92.  D.  W.  MclVEit,  El).  "WEEKLY  NEWS." 

Tusket,  p.-v.,  Yarmouth  co.,  N.  S.,  on  Tusket  River, 
10  miles  K.  of  Yarmouth.  Shipbuilding  is  the  leading  in- 
terest. P.  about  450. 

Tusquittee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clay  co.,  N.  C.     P.  311. 

Tus'ser  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Rivenhall,  Essex,  England, 
about  1515;  was  singing  boy  at  Wallingford  and  at  St. 
Paul's  cathedral;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Cambridge;  was 
employed  at  court  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Pagct:  was 
afterward  a  schoolmaster,  a  farmer  in  Suffolk,  and  a  chor- 
ister in  Norwich  cathedral,  and,  according  to  Fuller,  never 
throve  in  any  vocation.  D.  in  London  about  Apr.,  15SO. 
Author  of  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  ffiialjftn</ri/t  ui//tr<{ 
to  as  many  of  Good  Housewifery,  etc.  (1573),  in  verse,  with 
a  metrical  autobiography.  Many  editions  have  since  ap- 
peared, the  best  being  in  the  series  of  "Arbor's  Reprints" 
(1870). 

Tus'ten,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1028. 

Tut'tle  (CHARLES  WESLEY),  b.  at  Newflekl,  Me.,  Nov. 
1,  1829 ;  was  assistant  observer  at  the  Cambridge  Obser- 
vatory 1850-54;  discovered  a  telescopic  comet  1853;  was 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  expedition  to  determine  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  Cambridge  1854- 
55  ;  studied  law  at  the  Cambridge  law  school,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Suffolk  bar  1856  ;  has  contributed  professional 
memoirs  to  the  Astronomical  Journal  and  to  the  Annals  of 
Harvnrd  Observatory,  and  historical  articles  to  the  Genea- 
lof/fc,al  Rryister,  and  is  author  of  &Life  of  Cupt,  John  Mason, 
the  founder  of  New  Hampshire. 

Tuttle  (DANIEL  SYLVESTER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Windham, 
Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26,  1837;  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1857  ;  studied  theology  in  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  New  York ;  entered  holy  orders,  ami  in 
1866  was  elected  bishop  of  Montana,  having  jurisdiction 
in  Idaho  and  Utah  ;  was  consecrated  in  1867.  His  resi- 
dence is  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Tut'tlingen,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  on  the  Danube,  has  several  wool-spinning  factories, 
tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  knives,  nails,  hosiery, 
and  paper.  P.  6397. 

Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands, 
rises  from  1200  to  2000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sen,  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  affords  several  ex- 
cellent harbors,  of  which  that  of  Pango-Pango,  on  the 
southern  side,  is  the  best.  By  an  arrangement  between 
the  native  chiefs  and  Com.  Meade  this  harbor  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  in  1872,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  special  agent  was  sent  by  the  American  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  the  extension  of  the  protectorate  over  all 
the  islands ;  but  in  1875  a  native  king  was  elected,  and  the 
special  American  agent  was  made  prime  minister. 

Tux'pan,  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the 
river  Tuxpan,  5  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
carries  on  an  important  trade  in  cedar  logs.  P.  5000. 

Tuxt'la,  town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Chiapas,  carries  on  a 
lively  trade  in  cacao  and  tobacco,  and  has  about  5000  in- 
habitants. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  government  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  S.  by  the  government  of  Moscow,  comprises  an 
area  of  26,031  sq.  m.,  With  1,521,577  inhabitants.  The 
ground  is  elevated,  but  the  surface  level,  covered  with 
forests,  and  dotted  with  small  lakes ;  the  Volga  and  several 
of  its  affluents  rise  here.  The  climate  is  somewhat  severe, 
and  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile.  Rye  and  oats  are  produced, 
sufficient  for  home  consumption ;  flax  and  hemp  are  culti- 
vated. Cattle  are  neither  numerous  nor  good,  but  the  fish- 
eries are  remunerative.  Numerous  kinds  of  industry  are 
pursued,  but  all  on  a  small  scale. 

Tver,  or  Twer,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tver, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tvertsa  and  Volga,  which  latter 
here  becomes  navigable  for  steamers.  The  town  contains 
an  imperial  palace,  a  cathedral,  a  college,  various  schools, 
and  barracks,  and.  situated  as  it  is  on  the  highway  from 
Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  its  trade  is  considerable.  Nails 
and  cotton  goods  are  extensively  manufactured.  There  are 
several  chalybeate  springs  in  the  vicinity.  P.  29,896. 


Tweed,  river  of  Scotland,  rises  at  an  elevation  of  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  North 
Sea  after  a  course  of  90  miles. 

Tweed  (WILLIAM  MARCY),  b.  in  New  York  City  Apr. 
3,  1823,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  chair- 
maker ;  was  put  at  work  in  his  father's  shop  at  an  early 
age,  where  he  remained  with  little  schooling  till  he  was 
twenty  years  old ;  when  twenty-eight  years  old,  went  into 
partnership  with  his  brother  in  the  chairmaking  business; 
in  1S50  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Seventh  ward,  serv- 
ing two  years;  in  1853  was  elected  to  Congress ;  was  school 
commissioner  of  the  Seventh  ward  1857-j!):  in  November 
of  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  New  York  co.,  and  was  four  times  elected  its  presi- 
dent:  in  1863  became  deputy  street  commissioner;  in  IS67 
was  elected  State  senator;  was  re-elected  in  180!)  and  in  IS71, 
but  did  not  take  his  seat  for  the  latter  term  ;  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society,  of  which  hi'  \vas 
chosen  grand  sachem  in  1809,  holding  the  office  till  1871. 
His  appointment  as  deputy  street  commissioner  in  1SG3 
may  be  said  to  date  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Tammany 
Ring,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  spirit:  he  became  at  once 
the  virtual  head  of  the  department  of  streets,  afterward  the 
department  of  public  works,  and  by  extending  enormously 
the  expenditures  for  public  improvements  acquired  vast 
political  influence  .and  began  to  accumulate  a  fortune:  his 
position  as  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  enabled 
him  to  increase  the  city's  pay-roll  to  unprecedented  dimen- 
sions, giving  sinecure  positions  to  an  army  of  political 
friends.  The  Ring  gradually  grew  in  power  and  influence 
till  186S,  and  at  the  opening  of  1869  found  itself  muster  of 
nearly  every  department  of  the  State  government ;  Tweed's 
positions  as  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  head  of 
the  department  of  public  works,  State  senator,  and  grand 
sachem  of  Tammany  gave  him  unsurpassed  political  in- 
fluence; every  officer  in  the  State,  from  the  judge  on 
the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals  down  to  the  smallest 
official  in  New  York  City,  was  more  or  less  under  his  sway 
and  tainted  by  his  corrupting  touch  ;  he  openly  boasted 
that  he  was  worth  $20,000.000.  In  1868  the  Ring's  greatest 
scheme  of  robbery,  the  building  of  a  new  county  court- 
house, was  planned  ;  the  work  was  begun  under  the  stipu- 
lation that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  $250,000;  before 
1871  over  $8,000,000  was  pretended  to  have  been  expended 
on  it,  and  it  was  still  unfinished;  it  is  incomplete  at  the 
present  time :  all  of  the  contractors  were  forced  to  pa y  a 
commission  of  from  15  to  65  per  cent,  to  the  Ring,  and  to  do 
this  increased  their  bills  accordingly;  these  bills  were 
passed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  at  Tweed's  command, 
and  were  audited  by  Auditor  Watson,  Tweed's  tool :  in 
1870  a  new  charter  was  passed  by  the  legislature  taking 
away  the  power  of  auditing  from  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  placing  it  in  a  board  of  audit  composed  of  the  mayor, 
the  controller,  the  commissioner  of  parks,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works — Hall,  Connolly,  Sweeney,  and 
Tweed.  Schemes  of  plunder  were  now  organized  on  a 
grand  scale.  Several  contractors  for  work  on  the  new 
court-house  were  directed  to  make  out  claims  against  the 
county  for  all  manner  of  imaginary  services  ;  these  fraud- 
ulent bills,  amounting  to  $6,000,000,  were  passed  by  the 
board  of  audit  at  its  first  and  only  meeting;  of  this  amount, 
over  $1,000,000  were  traced  to  Tweed's  private  pocket. 
Instead  of  meeting  again,  the  board  illegally  delegated  the 
power  of  auditing  to  Auditor  Watson,  and  signed  the  bills 
separately,  without  meeting  as  a  board.  Of  the  whole 
amount  of  money  paid  in  this  way,  the  Ring  received  65 
per  cent. ;  Tweed's  share  was  usually  25  per  cent.  A 
secret  account  of  the  money  thus  paid  was  kept  in  the 
auditor's  office  under  the  title  "  County  Liabilities."  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1870-71  a  clerk  employed  in  the  auditor's 
office  copied  by  stealth  the  items  in  this  account  and  gave 
them  to  his  patron,  James  O'Brien,  an  opponent  of  the 
Tammany  Society.  O'Brien  subsequently  gave  the  figures 
to  the  New  York  Times,  and  that  journal  published  them 
in  July,  1871.  The  excitement  created  thereby  started  a 
popular  uprising  which  resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  Ring  in  the  elections  of  Nov.,  1871.  On  Feb.  10, 
1872,  Tweed  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  forgery 
and  grand  larceny,  and  his  trial  began  on  Jan.  6.  and 
ended  Jan.  31  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury;  a  second 
trial  was  begun  on  Nov.  5,  1873.  and  ended  Nov.  19  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  every  one  of  the  fifty-one  counts  in  the 
indictment:  he  was  sentenced  on  Nov.  22  to  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$12.300.18,  one  year  for  caeh  of  twelve  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment, and  a  fine  of  8250  each  for  thirty-nine  other 
counts :  he  remained  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island  till  June  16, 1875,  when  he  was  released  by  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of 
the  court  which  sentenced  him  was  exhausted  when  one 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  one  count  of  the  indictment, 
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nnd  that  the  cumulative  sentence  was  void.  A  new  warnmt. 
Wit-  immediately  issued  iiL'aiii^  him  on  an  old  indictment 
of  1872,  and  when  he  was  tnkrii  from  the  penitentiary  mi 
June  22  lie  went  at  once  to  eourl  and  J.MM'  hail  t"  the 
niiKiunt  n(  S1S.IIIMI  i m  thecTiininiil  iiidictmrnts.  and  went  to 
I, ml  low  street  jail  in  default  of  the  $3,000,000  bail  denuuidad 
in  the  civil  suit  wliieh  had  been  begun  iti  the,  su|neme 
court  in  Apr.,  1*75,  for  the  recovery  of  $i!.l!is.'.i.-,7.s.-,.  the 
amounts  charged  in  the  account  called  "  County  Liabili- 
ties." On  l>cc.  I.  IS7.~>.  Tweed,  while  out  rilling  with  the 
sheriff,  was  allowed  to  visit  his  wife  at  her  house  in  M.i-li 

son  avenue,    and    while'  there    escaped    from    his   eusto, linns 

and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  was  captured  and  returned 
to  the  city  Nov.,  1876.  On  Jan.  Hi,  IS7l>,  proceedings 
were  begun  against  him  in  the  civil  suit;  a  struck  jury 
was  obtained  on  Feb.  K,  and  on  Mar.  H  the  trial  ended  in  a 
verdict,  for  damages  amounting  to  $<>, 537,117.38,  of  which 
$4,7iy,!MII.:!.">  was  for  principal  and  $1,817,177.03  was  for 
interest.  Tweed  was  married  in  1844,  and  has  had  eight 
children.  J-  B.  BISHOP. 

Tweed'dale  (GKORCIE  HAY),  MARQUIS  OF,  b.  Feb.  1, 
1787  ;  succeeded  his  father,  the  eighth  marquis,  in  the  peer- 
age in  1804.  During  the  Peninsular  war  he  served  as  as- 
sistant i[ua,rtermaster-general  on  the  staff  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  anil  was  wounded  at  Vittoria  and  at  Busnco. 
Ho  also  served  in  the  war  of  1812-15  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America,  when  again  wounded.  Was  governor 
and  commandcr.in-chief  of  Madras  1842-46.  In  1875  he 
was  made  a  field-marshal  in  the  British  army,  and  was  col- 
onel of  the  2d  Life  Guards.  In  1867  he  was  made  a  knight 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  The  duchess  of  Wel- 
lington and  Lady  Peel  are  his  daughters.  D.  Oct.  10,  1876. 
Tweeds,  a  loosely-spun  and  woven  woollen  cloth, 
made  principally  in  Scotland  and  chiefly  used  for  men's 
wear.  It  is  not  much  fulled  in  the  mill,  and  as  a  rule  con- 
tains no  shoddy.  Cheviot  and  nearly  all  other  grades  of 
short  and  middle  stapled  wools  are  used  in  the  manufacture. 
The  dyeing  is  applied  to  the  yarn. 

Twelfth,  a  stop  in  the  organ  tuned  a  twelfth  (or  an 
octave  and  fifth)  above  the  diapasons. 

Twelfth  Day  and  Twelfth  Night.     See  EPIPHANY. 
Twelve  Mile,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Mo.     P.  869. 
Twelve  Tables,  Law  of.    See  LAW,  THE  CIVIL,  by 
PROF.  J.  N.  POMKROY,  LL.D. 

Twes'ten  (AUGUST  DETLEV  CHRISTIAN),  D.  D.,  b.  in 
Gliickstadt  Apr.  11,  1789;  studied  at  Kiel  and  Berlin; 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Kiel  from  1814; 
called  to  Berlin  in  1835  to  fill  the  theological  chair  of  the 
great  Schleiermacher,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his 
death,  Jan.  8,  1876,  retaining  his  vigor  and  faithfully  at- 
tending to  his  academic  duties  to  the  last.  The  students 
called  him  "the  disciple  that  dieth  not."  He  was  also 
member  of  the  Oberkirchcnrath  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Prussia  from  1850  till  1874.  He  was  a  pupil  and  ad- 
mirer of  Schleiermacher,  but  more  positive  and  orthodox ; 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  he  was  remarkably  clear  and  accu- 
rate. He  wrote  Lecture*  vn  Christian  Dogmatic*  (vol.  i. 
1826;  vol.  ii.  1837,  unfinished),  Lugik  (1825),  Matthias 
M'li-iui  (1844),  and  an  introduction  to  Schleiermacher's 
Etliik,  which  he  edited  (1841).  PHILIP  SCIIAFF. 

Twesten  (KARL),  son  of  AUGUST  D.  C.,  b.  at  Kiel  Apr. 
22,  1820;  studied  jurisprudence  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg; 
made  a  career  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment; became  noted  in  politics  as  founder  of  the  national 
liberal  party.  D.  at  Berlin  Oct.  14,  1870.  He  wrote 
S<-hfllfr  in  geinem  Verhattninse  z»r  Wiitenftfhnft  (1863), 
Machiarrlli  (18B8),  and  Die  religioten,  potitischen  nnd 
tocialen  ideen  tier  asintint-tieit  Ctiltttrvolkcr  ttntf  der  Afyypter 
in  ihrrr  hiitoritchen  Entwickeltmg,  published  after  his  death 
(1873). 

Twick'enham,  town  of  England,  county  of  Middle- 
sex, on  the  Thames,  opposite  Richmond,  has  powder  and 
oil  mills,  and  contains  many  fine  villas  and  summer  resi- 
dences. It  was  the  residence  of  Pope.  P.  10,533. 

Twiggs,  county  of  Central  Georgia,  bounded  W.  by 
Ocmulgec  River,  and  crossed  by  Georgia  Central  and  Macon 
and  Brunswick  R.  Rs. ;  surface  somewhat  hilly,  soil  gen- 
erally fertile.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes. Cap.  Jeffcrsonville.  Area,  about  400  sq.  m.  P.  8545. 
Twiggs  (DAVID  EMANUEL),  b.  in  Richmond  eo.,  Ga., 
1 790  ;  was  appointed  captain  in  the  8th  Infantry  in  1812, 
major  28th  Infantry  Sept.  21, 1814,  and  served  throughout 
the  war  with  Great  Britain;  was  retained  in  the  peace 
organization  of  the  army  in  1815  as  oaptain  7th  Infantry, 
1st  Infantry  1822,  major  May  14,  1825,  lieutenant-colonel 
4th  Infantry  1831,  colonel  2d  Dragoons  June,  1836.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  ho  served  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and 


I'1    ' "a   >le  la  Piilma:   was  promoted  to  brifradior-f^cnerai 

.lime  :;o.   I -If,;    »ah  Impelled  major  .-.  n.-ral    lor  gallantry 
at   Monterey,  and   COIIL-IC-S   |,re-ent''i|   him   with  a  sword. 
!  en  ed  to  Gen.  >.'«rtt'-  aiiuv,  he  com  m  a  n.h -d  a  brigade 
betorc   \era   Ouz,  and   during  .-iib-ei|in  nt    oj.enili'.i 

suiting    ill   the    rapture  of   tile  City   of    Mexico   ua"    in  eoni- 

mand  of  the  2d  di\  i-ion  of  regulars  :  military  governor  of 
\en,  r,,u  | -is.  In  Feb.,  Isill.  being  in  eommand  of  the 
department  of  Te\a-,  he  -HIM  ndered  bin  army  to  Gen.  Mc- 

I'lllloell     of    the   Conte<  lei. i  te     -  e  n  I , 'I- .    I . .  L" 't  h  e  r     uitll     III!     tile 

government  stoics,  m  unit  ion-,  ami  ioateii.il  to  the  value  of 
si. .,oii. (Hin.  for  which  he  was  dismissed  from  the  .-er> 
the  I  .  R.  Mar.  1;  he  was  soon  after  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  the  t  "utederate  army,  and  <',,uiinanded  for  a 
while  at  New  Oil, an-.  Keiiiii.i:  t.i  hi-  e-tale  upon  the 
Mi--i.-sippi,  he  removed  tliei  -ia  upon  the  ap- 

proach of  the  U.  S.  forces.  I),  at  Augusta,  Ua.,  Sept.  15, 
1862. 

Twi'light  [Sax.  tvraln.ht  .-  Ger.  Xir!ri;,-l,i],  the  light 
which  by  its  increasing  brightness  foretoken-  tin  ri-ini;of 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  which  lin^.  n-et. 

beeoming  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  Mtnble 

night  comes  on.  The  morning  twilight  in  the  Latin  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  aumrti.  while  the  exening  twilight 
is  called  crepuirutnm — terms  which,  with  the  usual  modifi- 
cation, ure  retained  in  the  French.  But  the  cause  is  in 
both  cases  the  same,  and  the  explanation  is  perfect  which 
refers  twilight  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  sun's 
light  by  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  still  illu- 
minated by  the  sun's  rays  after  he  has  set  to  us,  or  a  similar 
portion  on  which  he  shines  before  he  rises  to  us  in  the 
morning.  Thus,  let  S  T  P  (in  Fig.  1 )  represent  the  upper 
portion  of  a  nearly  lenticular  section  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays  in  the  evening  after 
ho  has,  set  to  an  observer  at  1  or  2,  etc.,  or  L.  Then  the 
direction  of  the  rays  from  S  toward  T  will  be  somewhat 
bent  from  the  perpendicular  8  T  as  the  light  pa-^cs  from 
the  low  and  dense  to  the  upper  and  rarer  portions  of  the 
atmosphere.  This  light  is  moreover  reflected  wherever 
notable  variety  of  density  is  found  among  the  various  at- 
mospheric strata.  And  thus  (bent  a  little  downward  by 
refraction)  the  reflected  light  reaches  the  observers  stationed 
respectively  at  I,  2,  etc.,  until  at  last  it  is  only  the  light 
from  the  mere  er/'/c  of  the  lenticular  illuminated  portion 
SPT,  nnd  that  iii  the  high  region  at  T,  that  reaches  the 
observer  at  L.  Vapor  in  solution  or  partially  condensed 
may  sometimes  aid  the  reflection  of  the  light.  All  this 
will  require  that  twilight  immediately  after  sunset  should 
be  comparatively  very  bright  and  broadly  extensive  along 
the  horizon,  as  the  light  then,  on  the  hypothesis  here  dis- 

Fio.  1. 
_T_ 


cussed,  will  come  from  the  broad  and  dexte  part  of  the 
lenticular  segment  S  T  P.  Afterward  the  twilight  ought 
rapidly  to  fade  and  appear  narrower,  until  at  length  a  mere 
faint  line  of  light  be  left  visible  along  the  horizon.  Before 
sunrise  the  same  varieties  must  occur,  but  in  inverse  order. 
A 11  this  is  precisely  consonant  with  fact.  The  explanation, 
therefore,  as  heretofore  intimated,  is  perfect. 

The  theoretical  explanation  of  twilight  is  then  consistent 
in  its  circumstances  with  fact :  one  of  these  circumstances 
should,  however,  be  more  completely  exhibited.    As,  on 
the  one  side,  the  angle  of  incidence  with  the  pluinb-Iii 
extended  to  T  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  reflected  ray  from  these  proceed 
downward  through  the  atmosphere  becomes  thus  tl 
sion  of  the  incident  ray  in  its  whole  course  "I""1™-  • 
symmetry  thus  introduced  will  require  that  the  reni 
ray  when  it  reaches  the  surface  at  L  should  be  a  la«yr«i 
the  surface  there,  and  so  at  right  angles  to  the  pluii 
there,  the  earth  being  supposed  to  be  a  perfect  sphe 
supposition  quite  sufficiently  near  to  accuracy 
pose.     All  this,  moreover,  will  indicate  that  we  shall  I 
two  equal  right-angled,  triangles  extending  to  the  crn 
of  the  earth,  with  their  right  angles  at  h  ami  L  reject,,  civ. 
And  so  the  plumb-line  extended  from  the  centre  to 
bisect  the  arc  S  L. 

Limit  of  TW/.V/i/.-Thi.  »  usually  stated  at  1 
light  beginning  in  the  morning  and  ending  in 
when  the  sun  is  18°  below  thehomon.     In  '^  ,   |  Ft 
the  limit  is  less  than  this,  and  in  the  1. 
rope  has  sometimes  been  found  to  be  grea  ter.     Th 
of  course,  varies  withal  in  consequence  « 
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sphere  above  the  sun  to  the  same  extent ;  that  is,  above  the 
horizon  nt.  S  which  passes  tliroujrh  the  sun.  This  being 
so,  when  S  is  rolled  back  as  far  as  L  after  sunset  at  any 
place  where  the  whole  twilight  occurs,  or  the  reverse  is  true 
at  sunrise,  the  plumb-line  kept  at  right  angles  to  the 
horizon  will  be  rolled  bark  just  as  far  as  the  horizon  at  L 
is  raised  above  the  sun  ;  that  is,  the  plumb-line  through  L 
will  be  as  far  behind  the  plumb-line  through  S  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  limit  of  twilight.  So  that  if  the  limit  of  twi- 
light be  admitted  to  be  (in  the  mean)  18°,  that  also  will 
mark  the  extent  of  the  arc  S  L.  The  zone  of  twilight  will 
thus  extend  1S°  behind  the  terminator  which  marks  the 
limit  on  the  earth  of  sunrise  or  of  sunset.  And  so  the 
secant  from  the  centre  (if  the  earth  to  T — which,  as  already 
sh'iwn.  bisects  the  arc  S  L — will  itself  be  the  trigonometric 
secant  of  9°.  Hence,  if  the  length  of  that  secant  be  com- 
puted, the  radius  of  the  earth  being  the  trigonometric  ra- 
dius, we  shall  have  the  distance  of  II  from  the  centre,  and. 
by  subtracting  the  radius  of  the  earth  from  that,  obtain 
approximately  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  at  11.  This 
would  give  a'  result  of  49.3  miles.  In  this  computation, 
however,  we  have  neglected  the  curvature  of  the  incident 
and  of  the  retlceted  ray  due  to  refraction.  This,  the  re- 
fraction being  away  from  the  perpendicular  at  S,  will  de- 
press the  limit  T.  The  height  is  therefore  stated  to  be  45 
miles.  It  must  not,  however,  bo  concluded  that  no  atmo- 
sphere exists  in  a  region  higher  than  T.  Indeed,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  faint  light  reflected  from  T  can  reach 
the  eye  at  L,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  obstructed  by 
the  long  extent  of  increasingly  dense  atmosphere  from  T 
to  L.  From  regions  higher  than  T  little  light,  if  any, 
comes  which  is  sufficiently  bright  to  have  any  part  of  it 
visible  through  all  the  intervening  atmosphere  to  the  ob- 
server below. 

Various  meteoric  phenomena  seem  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  very  rare  outer  portions  of  the  atmosphere  far  be- 
ond  45  miles.  "  A  secondary  twilight  may  be  traced  even 
icyond  the  point  L,  consequent  on  a  re-refiection  of  rays 
disperse, 1  through  the  atmosphere  in  the  primary  one. 
The  phenomenon  seen  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  Nu- 
bian desert,  described  by  travellers  as  the '  After-glow,'  would 
seem  to  arise  from  this  cause."  (Sir  J.  Hersehel,  Outlines 
of  Astronomy  (45).)  A  lunar  twilight  is  visible  when  the 
moon  is  about  6°  below  the  horizon. 

Variety  in  the  Duration  of  Twilight. — Twilight  is  short 
in  tropical  regions,  and  the  duration  of  twilight  increases 
with  the  latitude.  At  the 
time  of  the  equinox  the 
central  ray  from  the  sun 
falls  vertically  in  the  di- 
rection S  E  (Fig.  2)  upon 
the  equator  at  E,  and  di- 
~Tect  sunlight  extends 
from  the  pole  P  to  the 
pole  P'.  All  places  un- 
der the  meridian  P  E  P', 
then,  have  noon,  and  to 
all  under  the  opposite 
meridian  P  m  P'  it  is  mid- 
night. At  the  same  time 
(as  heretofore  shown)  the  zone  of  twilight  extends  18° 
behind  the  terminator  P  6  P',  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
region  of  direct  sunlight.  In  the  orthographic  projection 
in  the  figure  E  in  the  half  of  the  equator  and  its  parallels 
L  I  and  L'  T'  are  all  seen  edgewise,  and  appear  as  straight 
lines,  and  the  breadths  of  the  twilight  zone  perpendicular 
to  P  P'  are  severally  sines  of  18°,  and  the  plane  of  rota- 
tion, such  as  I/  I!  I  or  L'  B'  T',  is  all  but  coincident  with 
the  plane  passing  through  the  sun ;  so  that  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  a  nearly  equal 
perpendicular  breadth  is  to  be 
traversed  from  b  to  t  on  the 
equator,  B  to  T  on  the  paral- 
lel L  /,  and  not  very  much 
more  from  B'  to  T'  on  the 
parallel  L'  T' ;  all  on  ensuing 
the  twilight  zone.  For  although 
the  arcs  here  in  question  are 
those  that  would  determine 
sidereal  time,  the  proportions 
of  solar  time  (see  TIME)  would 
be  the  same. 

In  order  to  discern  how  the 
duration  of  twilight  will  be 
affected  on  the  several  parallels  in  question,  let  the  plane 
of  projection  bo  changed  to  one  perpendicular  to  P  P',  so 
that  the  pole  P  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  figures,  as  in 
Fig.  3.  Then,  while,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  width  of  the  twi- 
light zone  b  t  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  width 
B  T  in  the  region  of  the  parallel  L  B  I  of  Fig.  2,  yet  that 
same  width  on  the  smaller  circle  includes  a  larger  arc  of 


the  whole  circumference  than  the  portion  represented  bv 
b  t  on  the  equator.  To  represent  the  portion  due  to  B  T 
on  the  circumference  of  the  larger  circle,  we  produce  P  T 
to  <',  and  then  (on  the  same  scale)  b  t'  will  represent  the 
arc  of  rotation  passed  over  in  cn>**imj  the  zone  of  ticiliylit 
on  the  parallel  L  B  I  of  Fig.  2,  while  the  part  b  t  will  rep- 
resent the  arc  of  rotation  in  passing  over  the  same  zone  on 
the  equator.  And  so  far  the  relatire  arc  (and  so  the  rvla- 
tirr  time  of  rotation  across  the  twilight  zone)  on  the  par- 
alli-l  will  be  to  the  arc  (and  consequent  time  on  the  equator) 
in  the  ratio  of  b  t'  to  b  t ;  the  fact  being  that  in  order  to 
pass  over  the  same  breadth  of  zone,  moving  in  a  *w<//c/- 
Flo  4  circuit,  a  larger  portion 

'p  of  the  whole  circuit  must 

be  traversed.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  plane  of  rota- 
tion of  the  parallel  not 
being  strictly  the  plane 
passing  through  the  sun 
(as  may  be  seen  in  Fig. 
2j,  the  motion  in  the  par- 
allel is  not  as  directly  to 
or  from  the  sun  as  might 
be,  and  so  the  twilight  for 
that  rea>oii  al.-o  is  lomjcr 
on  the  parallel.  Tlic  par- 
allel L'  B'  T'  in  Fig.  2 
being  itself  but  18°  from  the  pole  (i.e.  in  latitude  72°), 
the  position  T'  is  not  reached  until  midnialtt,  T'  being  just 
in  the  farther  edge  of  the  zone  of  twilight,  in  the  meridian 
P  T'  P'  of  midnight :  so  that  even  at  the  equinox  twilight 
in  latitude  72°  lasts  all  night. 

In  so  far  as  the  condition  represented  in  Fig.  3  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  have — 

lerpendicular  B  T  or  b  t 

=  «!ii  of  B  P  T  or  of  are  b  t' ; 


,        bt 
also,  - 

hence 


—  sin  of  arc  It; 
P  t       sin  b  t' 


P  T       sin  b  t    ' 
or  the  sines  of  the  arcs  of  rotation  are  inversely  as  the 
radii. 

At  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice  the  terminator  of 
direct  sunlight  extends  more  than  23°  beyond  the  enlight- 
ened pole,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  zone  of  twi- 
light 18°  behind  that,  the  other  quantities  being  repre- 
sented as  in  Fig.  2.  And  as  the  inclination  of  the  plane 
of  the  terminator  s  b"  «'  has  here  arrived  at  its  maximum, 
the  motion  of  rotation  in  either  the  equator  or  its  parallel 
here  is  the  most  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  perpen- 
dicular great  circle  passing  through  the  sun.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  equator  the  motion  of  rotation  is  in  //'  (' 
instead  of  in  b"  r,  as  was  true  at  the  equinox.  The  time 
of  passing  over  the  twilight  zone  (the  duration  of  twilight) 
is  therefore  increased  in  both  instances  by  that  circum- 
stance. And  then  on  the  parallel,  such  as  L  7.  the  rota- 
tion across  the  twilight  zone  does  not  begin  (or  end)  in  the 
great  circle  P  b"  P,  as  is  true  at  b"  on  the  equator,  but 
farther  back — viz.  at  B"  instead  of  C".  Now,  that  again 
increases  the  arc  to  be  traversed  on  the  parallel.  For,  look- 
ing down  (as  in  Fig.  5) 
in  the  direction  from  the 
pole  P,  if  the  extent 
across  the  twilight  zone 
begin  (or  end)  as  it  does 
at  B",  behind  PC",  in- 
slcail  of  C'",  in  the  line 
C'"  C",  the  same  width 
of  zone  will  correspond 
"  to  extent  of  arc  B''  T" 
(/renter  than  C'"  T'", 
precisely  because  that 
width  of  B"  T"  is  far- 
ther back  than  C"C'"; 
on  the  principle  that 
such  a  difference  (involv- 
ing that  of  the  sines  of 
the  arcs  C"  T"  and  C"  B")  requires  a  greater  difference 
of  arcs  than  that  extending  from  C'"  to  T"".  Indeed,  the 
same  width  of  zone  counted  still  higher  up  would  almost 
extend  from  T"  to  q  in  the  diagram. 

These  circumstances  make  the  twilight  on  both  the  paral- 
lel circles  in  question  (the  equator  and  the  other)  at  this 
date  the  iiia.rinntin  of  the  year.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
in  which  it  is  midwinter  (the  solstice  being  the  winter  sol- 
stice), the  obliquity  of  rotation  across  the  twilight  band  in 
an  equal  latitude  is  as  great  as  the  other  instance;  but 
B"'  T'"  is  not  thrown  behind  the  terminator  «  »'  in  tl/e  same- 
way.  Hence,  although  another  inusintiuit  occurs  under  these 
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circumstances  tin-  whole  arc  in  question  is  shorter,  after  nil, 
and  the  diiratinn  of  the  twilight  at  this  maximum  nut  so 
groat.  l'«  in  l''ig.  •'  being  ;it  the  time  uf  the  summer  sol- 
slice  2:i°  27'  and  «'  t'"-'  width  "C  the  twilight  zone  extend- 
ing  1  S°  farther,  the  whole  polar  distance  1*  I  =  2.'i°  L'7'  t- 
1  1  °  L'7'  for  the  co-latitude  of  /,• 


soino  way  or  other,  employed  the  two  celebrated  mathema- 

tiriaii-   John   and  .lame-    U'Tnonilli    lor   live  years.      Tho 
solutions  given   of  it  HIT   indiici-t.     The   following  in  one 
"I  those  given   hy  .M.  IMamhrr.  with   the  CM  cptiou  that 
here  the.  It  -in    motion  uf  rotat  inn  i  <  made  use  of  instead   of 
f  the  limit  he-      the  <i/,^,,,  •,  itt  .      A-   repre-enti-  1   in  li^'.   I.  tin-  i-i  <  ning  twi- 
yonil  1'  to  which  twilight  extends  <if  inii/iii'/hi  at  thu  time      light  bcL'in-  mi  the  parallel  }.</  nt  I:11.  :-n  I  it  la-n  until  II" 
of  the  summer  solstice  (on  the-  l.ini_r<--t  day).     The  co-hit  -ition  T".     The  sidereal  time  of  thin 

'  rotation   will   he  e.\prcs-cd  by  ••(.•hanging  tho  measure  of 


itude  of  7  being  41°  27',  its  latitude  !••  88',  the  latitude 
of  the  limit  of  twilight  all  night  on  the  longest  day.  Tho 
morning  and  evening  twilights  are  there  combined  (but 
\crv  faint  at  midnight),  from  sunset  (about  2/n.  before  > 
o'clock  p.  M.)  to  sunrise  (  about  2;».  alter  I  o'clock  next  inorn 
ing).  The  (maximum)  duration  of  either  the  morning  or  the 
evening  twilight  will  thus  be  4/i.  2i».  At  the  pole  it-elf 
twilight  begins  (refraction  even  aiding  to  prolong  veritable 
sunlight)  almost  immediately  after  tho  equinox  of  Sept.  22, 
which  is  about  to  introduce  the  polar  night.  And  this  twi- 
light at  the  pole  will  con- 
tinue, but  becoming  constant- 
ly more  feeble,  until  the  earth 
by  its  motion  in  its  orbit  has 
acquired  a  declination  of  1S° 
N..  and  the  sun  is  in  declina- 
tion 18°  S.,  when  the  N.  polo 
will  be  in  the  outer  edge  of 
tho  twilight  zone,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  <i.  This  will  happen 
about  Nov.  13.  After  that, 
the  pole,  with  the  increasing 
declination,  will  be  farther  in 
the  dark  until  the  succeeding 
2sth  of  January,  when  the 
position  in  Fig.  B  will  be  re- 
gained, and  the  morning  twilight  begin.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  time  of  absolute  night  occupies  about  two  and  a 
half  months  of  the  six  months'  period  during  which  the 
pole  receives  no  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  the  extreme  case  of  tho  winter  solstice,  the  middle 
of  the  polar  night,  tho  polo  is  23°  27'  behind  the  termina- 
tor (behind  /,  Fig.  7),  while 
tho  breadth  of  the  twilight 
zone,  extending  from  I  to  r, 
is  but  18°.  Within  the  very 
small  circle  at  the  distance 
of  o  P  from  the  pole  is,  there- 
fore, the  region  which  has  not 
oven  twilight  at  the  time  of 
our  shortest  day,  and  even 
that  contracted  region  is  di- 
minished immediately  there- 
after. As  23°  27' -18°  =  5° 
27',  the  circumference  through 
p  is  but  5°  27'  from  the  pole, 
and  is  therefore  in  tho  very 
high  latitude  of  84°  33'. 

Another  and  a  very  peculiar  stato  of  things  is  that  which 
exists  (to  its  largest  extent)  when  the  declination  of  the 
earth  or  the  sun  (such  as  is  here  in  question)  is  9°,  and  so 
the  pole,  as  in  Fig.  8,  is  9°  behind  the  terminator,  and  is 
thus  in  the  middle  of  the  twilight  bolt,  and  some  twilight 
will  exist  all  around  within  9°  of  tho  pole.  P  <'  (in  the 
figure)  being  thus  9°,  the  latitude  of  ('  will  be  81°,  and  the 
time  when  tho  limit  is  thus  far  extensive  around  the  N. 
polo  is  about  the  16th  of  October,  with  a  renewal  of  the 
same  state  of  things  about  the  25th  of  tho  succeeding  Feb- 
ruary. All  places  within  this  small  circle  9°  from  the  pole 
rotate  within  a  rer/imi  nf  tieilii/ht  alternately  brighter  and 
more  fniat,  but  with  no  experience  of  either  actual  day  or 
actual  night.  The  limit  in 
the  case  stated  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive possible  ;  for  when  the 
pole  is  not  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twilight  Zone,  the 
limit  of  the  circle  in  question 
will  be  contracted  toward  tho 
one  side  or  toward  the  other. 
Hence,  the  state  of  things  in 
question  will  not  continue  as 
low  down  as  lat.  81°  for  any 
length  of  time  together.  In 
lat.  s.j°  this  brightening  and 
diminishing  twilight  during 
all  the  twenty-four  hours  will 
show  itself  for  about  22  days. 

The  very  peculiar  state  of  things  here  described  was  (it 
would  seem)  first  noticed  by  the  author  of  this  article  in 
a  communication  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  is  recorded  in  their  Pniwiliniiit. 

Tn  ilrtrnniite  tlie,  Durntinu  <nnl  tlie  Time  of  Shortest  Tmi- 
liyht  in  a  ijircn  Latitude. — This  problem  is  said  to  have,  in 


n 

the  angle  1!"  P  T"  into  time  "at  tho  nUiTof  li°  t»  mi  hour; 
and  u  like  rule  will  apply  to  solar  time-  i. «.  to  the  time 
of  duration  of  the  twilight  in  question.  Hence,  when  f/c 
niitjlt  1;  p  T"  M  ,M  ntnnll  ,iv  f,, ,«»,'/,/,•  the  twilight  will  be  as 
short  as  possible;  and  tin  is  condition  i  I  i.  Tin  n  i 
and  T"  bo  united  b  a  gicat  circle.  Then  in  tho 

spherical  triangle  i!"  1'T"  the  two  sides  PB"  and  PT"  will 
miller  all  cirenni.-tanres  he  ci.n-iant.  thc\  being  in  tile  one 
position,  and  the  other  always  the  co-latitude  of  tin-  pla  *•  in 
question.  With  these  constant,  then  w  lien  [condition  ( I  \\  the 
B"  P  T"  is  as  small  as  possible,  tin  '  will  be  as 

short  as  possible;  which  is  condition  (2).  But  in  the  .-i 
ical  triangle,  such  as  B"  Z  T ",  7.1:  is  always «- to  90°, 
as  Z  T"  is  always  =  90°  -f  18°  =  108°.  With  these  two  tides 
constant,  then  when  tho  base  B"  T"  [condition  (2)]  is  the 
shortest  possible,  tho  angle  B"ZT"  will  he  tho  smallest 
possible.  But  that  angle  cannot  bo  less  than  nothing;  so 
when  the  base  B"  T"  is  tho  shortest  possible,  the  angle 
B  Z  T"  will  bo  reduced  to  zero;  and  then  the  planes  of  tho 
great  circles  Z  B"  and  Z  T"  will  coincide,  and  an  arc  of 
tho  same  great  circle  pass  through  ZB"T";  and  this  is 
condition  (3).  So  that  when,  in  accordance  with  condi- 
tion (1),  the  angle  B"  P  T"  is  tho  least  possible,  that  will 
involve  condition  (2),  that  tho  base  II"  T"  shall  be  the 
shortest  possible;  and  that,  again,  condition  (3),  that 
Z  B"  and  T"  shall  lie  in  the  are  of  the  same  great  circle 
is  what  tho  ahortent  ticiliyltt  reqiriret ;  bringing  with 
that  also  conditions  (2)  and  (3).  Tho  shortest  twilight, 
then,  will  be  found  when  the  planes  of  tho  circles  Z  B"  and 
Z  T"  coincide,  and  Z  B"  and  T"  are  thus  all  in  the  arc  of 

the  same  great  circle. 
This  state  of  things  is 
represented  in  Fig.  '.'.  / 
being  tho  place  at  which 
the  sun  is  vertical,  and 
t'  in  the  terminator. 
Then  as  Z"  B"  T"  are 
now  all  in  the  same  great 
circle,  the  whole  arc 
ZB"T  =  108°,  the  part 
Z  B"  =  »0°,  and  the  part 
B"  T"  =  18°.  Then, 
PB"  and  P  T"  being 
both  the  co-latitude  of 


Fio.  9. 


the  place  of  observation.  P  B"  T"  is  an  isosceles  triangle, 
and  the  perpendicular  P  p,  therefore,  will  bisect  the  base 
B"T"  at  right  angles.  B"^  and  p  T"  will  then  each  be 
equal  to  9°. 

So  in  the  right-angled  triangle  P  T"p  we  shall  have  the 
two  sides  PT"  (the  co-latitude)  and  T'>,  which  =  9°,  to 
solve  tho  triangle  PT"j>.     Then  in  the  right-angled  tri- 
angle P  Z  p,  Z  ;)  =  Z  B"  +  B";.  =  90°  +  9°  =  99°,  and  the 
value  of  Pp  is  known  by  the  previous  solution.     Hence 
we  can  find  P  Z,  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  Z  where  the 
sun  is  vertical,  or,  on  the  larger  scale  in  the  heavens,  the 
polar  distance  of  the  sun  itself.     The  solution  will  show 
that  for  any  such  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere  tl 
sun's  polar  distance  at  the  time  of  the  shortest  twilight 
will  be  greater  than  90°.  and  his  declination  be  .-.  hy  U 
excess.     Then,  by  consulting  an  epheraeri».  we  can  as 
tain  at  what  time  of  the  year  the  sun  has  the  resul 
declination.     Here,  in  accordance  with  what  has 

if  twilight  in  this 


appeared  in  the  previous  discussion  nf  twilight  in  t 
article,  it  appears  that  the  shortest  tw.hghl  occurs 
the  place  rotates  (as  from  B"  to  T")  as  near  as  may  be  on 
a  great  circle,  rfinrr/v  t,,<r,ir,l  or  directly  from  0 

At  the  equator  the  shortest  twilight  occur,  at  It 
of  the  equinox,  for  then  (see  Fig.  2)  the  rotat.on  w ^  g 
circle,  the  plane  of  which  passes  directly  **•*£**•£ 

here  t 


In  several  other  latitudes  in  the  northern  1 
dates  of  shortest  twilight  are  as  follows  : 

ftjE M™a*°!^:l:::*oM: 

Lat.  5Q<C;"'.  """Mar.  2,  and  morning  of  Oct.  11. 

llulnium  dnr«lo» 

in  lumnirr. 

At  the  equator....    1*.  I*l»- 

In  lat.  30° 1     41 

In  lat  40° 2       of 

(All  nlehU 
In  lat.  50° «*  durations- 

I      3ft.   •>!">•     ) 

In  lat.  50°  there  is  still  twilight  remaining  at  midnight 


Piirallnn  of 

•hortr*t  twlltch 

1*.  I2l*. 
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TWILIGHT  BOW— TW1STLETON. 


the  time  of  maximum  duration),  as  the  place  in  that  lati- 
tude is  then  within  the  belt  of  twilight ;  and  so  the  i  dura- 
tion (for  morning;  or  for  evening)  is  but  '.Mi.  5A»i.  But  at 
the  limit  in  Int.  4S°  :!:",ns  heretofore  shown,  where  tin:  far- 
ther edge  "I1  the  twilight  zone  is  reached,  the  i  duration  is 
4li.  2m.  (A  very  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
twilight  in  many  of  its  aspects  is  found  in  the  A»tro- 
nomiuchc  Nachrichten.)  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Twilight  Bow.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  some 
measure  resembling  a  widely-expanded  rainbow;  the  con- 
spicuous colors,  however,  are  only  the  red  and  the  blue; 
ninl  it  is  often  the  most  conspicuous  when  the  weather  is 
uncommonly  clear  and  serene.  The  middle  of  the  twilight 
bow,  like  that  of  the  rainbow  when  complete,  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  evening  at  the  very  time  of  sunset,  and 
in  the  morning  just  at  sunrise.  The  twilight  bow  is  very 
fully  described  by  Prof.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  Amer- 
ican Jonrual  of  Sdrni-i-  and  the  Arts,  vol.  xxxriii.  p.  389. 
Prof.  Morse  states  that  ''the  bow  in  the  morning  begins  to 
be  defined  in  the  W.  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise. 
The  height  of  the  arch  is  about  15°  above  the  horizon, 
and  spans  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  ISO0.  Its  first  aspect  is 
thnt  of  a  blue;  the  red  next  appears  like  a  faint  Mush 
above  the  blue,  producing  the  purple  as  it  mingles  with 
the  blue.  Then  appears  the  yellow  above  the  red.  produ- 
cing  the  orange  as  it  mingles  with  the  red.  As  the  sun  ad- 
vances toward  his  rising,  the  bow  descends  to  coincide  with 
the  horizon,  and  at  an  angle  of  8°  above  the  horizon,  or 
about  15  minutes  before  sunrise,  the  colors  are  most  distinct 
and  concentrated.  At  sunrise  the  bow  coincides  with  the 
horizon."  Prof.  Morse  adds  that  the  "bow  is  best  seen  in 
the  clearest  atmosphere,"  and  proceeds  to  speak  of  another 
bow  in  which  a  second  series  of  fainter  colors  is  apparent. 
The  date  of  his  communication  is  Dec.  1,  1839.  He  seems 
to  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  whole  phenomenon  to  actions 
on  light  similar  to  those  which  produce  the  corona  around 
the  moon,  etc.  Some  of  the  secondary  phenomena  may  be 
thus  modified.  But  the  more  distinct  conspicuous  appear- 
ances in  the  twilight  bow  are  "  best  seen  in  clear  weather/' 
and  the  explanation  of  these  would  seem  to  be  as  follows: 
The  first  "  blue  aspect "  occurs  when  the  sun  is  yet  some 

FIG.  1. 


distance  below  the  horizon  of  the  observer.  Then  the  tan- 
gent rays  of  the  sun,  and  those  immediately  above  them  at 
P,  are  refracted  from  the  perpendicular  P  Z,  and  in  their 
passage  onward  the  blue  rays,  being  more  refrangible  than 
the  red,  are  more  bent,  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  and  those  blue  rays 
reflected  are  bent  downward  in  their  passage  to  the  observer 
at  0,  while  the  reflection  of  the  red  rays  passes  over  his 
head.  Thus  only  the  blue  is  at  first  seen.  Later,  when  the 
st:itc  of  things  nearer  to  sunrise  is  that  in  Fig.  2,  the  re- 
flections of  the  blue  from  a  region  comparatively  near,  and 
those  of  the  red  from  a  region  more  remote,  both  reach  the 


Fro.  2. 


Red 


Blue 


observer  at  0,  the  red  appearing  above  the  blue.  In  the 
reverse  process,  after  sunset,  the  phenomena  of  Fig.  1  suc- 
ceed those  of  Fig.  2;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  to  find  the 
bow  apparently  rising  and  the  ruddy  parts  disappearing 
almost  overhead,  having  been  reflected  more  and  more  too 
high,  to  be  any  longer  noticed.  The  materials  from  which 
the  reflected  light  reaches  us  are  nearest  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  sun.  And  so  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
middle  of  the  bow  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sides,  though 
FIG. 


the  actual  height  of  the  one  portion  and  the  other  may  not 
be  very  different.  And  with  h  for  the  height  and  d  or  D 
for  the  distances,  we  have  one  for  the  middle  of  the  bow, 
the  other  for  the  side. 

-  =  sin  A,  and  _  =  sin  A' ; 
d  D 

sin  A'      d 


The  bow  should  then  seem  lower  at  the  sides,  and  appears 
nearly  in  form  represented  in  Fig.  4. 


FIG.  4. 
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The  editors  of  the  journal  already  referred  to  add  in  a 
"  A'nte :  The  twilight  bow  has,  we  believe,  been  often  ob- 
served, but  we  do  not  know  that  any  description  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  print.  The  blue  portion  of  the  arch  appears 
to  lie  within  the  earth's  shadow."  (P.  390.)  It  is  rather 
the  part  below  the  blue,  which  part  does  not  show  till  just 
after  the  sun  has  disappeared  (in  the  evening),  of  which 
that  last  remark  is  true :  shadow — viz.  on  the  rapor, 
«'"•  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Twillingate,  a  port  of  entry,  on  the  two  Twillingnto 
Islands,  off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  190  miles  by 
steamer  from  St.  John's ;  Int.  49°  42'  N.,  Ion.  54°  44'  W. 
The  islands  are  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  the  harbor  is 
not  very  good.  The  town  is  the  capital  of  Twillingatc  and 
Fogo  district,  N.  F.,  and  has  a  jail.  P.  2790. 

Twin,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     P.  1998. 

Twin,  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.     P.  1799. 

Twin,  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.     P.  2263. 

Twi'ning  (ALEXANDER  CATLIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  July  5,  1801 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1820  ;  was  tutor  at  Yale  1824-26  ;  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  at  Middlebury  College  1838-49; 
has  been  civil  engineer  on  various  canals  and  railroads,  and 
invented  the  first  practical  method  of  producing  ice  by  arti- 
ficial means  in  commercial  quantities. 

Twin  Lakes,  tp.,  Carlton  co.,  Minn.     P.  21. 

Twins'burg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Summit  co.,  0.     P.  729. 

Twiss  (HORACE),  K.  C.,  b.  in  England  in  1786,  son  of 
Francis  Twiss,  Esq.  (1758-1827),  author  of  the  Complete 
Verbal  Indtj-  to  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Frances, 
daughter  of  Roger  Kemble ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  In- 
ner Temple;  sat  in  Parliament  1820-32  and  1835-37;  fa- 
vored Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  law  reform,  but 
opposed  tlic  parliamentary  reform  bill ;  king's  counsel  1827, 
counsel  for  the  admiralty,  judge-advocate  under  Lord  Liv- 
erpool, and  under-sccrctary  for  the  colonies  1828;  wrote 
leaders  and  parliamentary  summaries  for  the  Times,  and 
contributed  to  other  periodicals;  vice-chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  1844.  D.  May  4,  1849.  Author  of 
various  poems  and  political  treatises,  and  of  The  Life  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  including  his  Correspondence  and 
Selections  from  the  Anecdote-Book  written  bu  himself  (3 
vols.,  1844). 

Twiss  (Sir  TRAVEHS),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  West- 
minster, London,  about  1810 ;  graduated  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  1830;  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  col- 
lege :  was  public  examiner  at  Oxford  in  classics  and  math- 
ematics 1835-39;  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  1842-47.  of  international  law  in 
King's  College,  London,  1852-55,  and  regius  professor  of 
civil  law  at  Oxford  1855-70 ;  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doc- 
tors' Commons  1840;  commissary-general  of  the  city  and 
diocese  of  Canterbury  1849,  vicar-general  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  1852,  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
London  1858,  advocate-general  Aug.,  1867  ;  knighted  Nov., 
1867.  In  1872  he  resigned  all  his  appointments.  Author 
of  An  Epitome  of  Nieuuhr'e  History  of  Rome  (1837),  The 
Oregon  Question  examined,  etc.  (1848),  Progress  of  Political 
Economy  in  Europe  since  the  Sixteenth  Century  (1847),  Re- 
lation of  the  Duchies  of  Schlcswig  and  Hohtein  to  the  Crown 
of  Denmark  and  the  German  Confederation  (LS48),  Letters 
Aft»*tolic  of  Pope  Plus  IX.,  with  reference  to  the  Law  of 
tint/land  and  the  Lam  of  Europe  (1851),  Lectures  on  tlie 
Science  of  International  Law  (1856),  The  Law  of  Nations 
(1861;  new  ed.  1876),  and  The  Law  of  Nations  in  Times 
of  War  (1863) ;  edited  The  Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty 
(vol.  i.,  1874),  Moniinmnta  Juridica  (3  vols.,  1875  seq.),  and 
published  in  1840-41  a  revised  text  of  Livy. 

Twis'tleton  (EDWARD  TURNER  Born),  b.  in  1809,  son 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Twistleton,  archdeacon  of  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  and  brother  of  the  thirteenth  Lord  Say  and  Selc;  ed- 
ucated at  Winchester  School:  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  as  first  class  in  classics  1829;  became  a  fellow 
1830;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1835:  was 
commissioner  of  poor  laws  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  civil  service  commissioner  1862-70.  D.  at  Bou- 
logne, France,  Oct.  5,  1874.  Author  of  The,  Ilandirrittuy 
of  Jtinius professionally  investigated  by  Mr.  Charles  Chabot, 
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•i  1IS7M,  in  which  he  defends  the  autho  ship  of  Sir 
Philip  Francis;  and  tit'  The  Toni/ne  not  essential  (<>>'/«•</[ 
(UTS). 

Two  frocks,  t|i.,  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.     1'.  472. 

Two  Mountains,  county  of  QIU-IH-I-.  Canada,  hounded 
8.  bv  Ottawa  Ki\or  mid  the  Lake  of  the  Two  .Mountains. 

C:l|i'.    Sic.   Srllolil-li<|UC.        1'.    l.'),l'il."p. 

Two  Ilivers,  tp.,  Morrison  co.,  Minn.     I'.  436. 

Two   Ilivers,  p.-v.  mid  t]>..   Maniiowoc  co..   \V'is.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  at  terminus  of  the  T»o  liner-  branch  of 
Lake  Shore  and  \\Y-tcrn   II.  K.,  has  1111  extensive  lumber-  j 
t,-:i  I..  an  I  ii   ncckly  newspaper.     1'.  of  v.  l:!li.i:  of  t|i.  27(15. 

Tyaskin,  p.-v.  and  t|j.,  Wicomico  co.,  Mil.     I'.  2891. 

Tybee'  Island,  in  Chatham  co..  t!a.,  lie"  off  the  en- 
trance to  Savaniuili  River.  The  island  is  (i  miles  long  nnd 
:i  wide,  and  is  separated  from  the  other  coast-islands  by 
Lazaretto  Creek.  At  its  N.  K.  end  stands  Tybcc  light- 
house. i:il  feet  high,  of  brick,  nnd  showing  at  a  height  of 
150  feet  above  the  sea  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the 
fir-t  order,  visible  for  IS  nautical  miles:  lat.  .'i2°  1'  20"  N., 
Ion.  SO0  50'  31"  W.  Tybee  Island  has  become  historic  as 
the  site  of  the  battoric-,  by  which  (ien.  Gillmoro  breached 
Fo.t  Pulaski  on  Cuckspur  Island,  Apr.  11,  1862.  (See 

lioMIl.UtmiKNT.) 

Tyche.    See  FORTUNA. 
Tycho  Brnhe.    See  BRAHE. 
Tycoon.     See  SHIOGOOX. 

Tydings  (Rev.  RICHARD),  b.  in  Maryland  Juno  16, 
17s:;.  His  father.  Keely  Tyding?,  served  four  years  under 
Washington  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Kichard  joined 
the  Haltimore  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1  so!),  and  the  Kentucky  conference  in 
lsi'5:  labored  in  many  important  fields,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem  for  his  talents  and  usefulness;  his  work  on 
Apostolical  fSuccetsiun  was  favorably  received  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisville  conference  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  Kentucky  Oct.  3, 1865.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Ty'ler,  county  of  E.  Texas,  lying  upon  Neches  River; 
surface  level,  soil  fertile  and  well  timbered.  Cattle  and 
swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet 
potatoes.  Cap.  Woodville.  Area,  1 130  sq.  m.  P.  5010. 

Tyler,  county  of  N.  W.  West  Virginia,  lying  on  Ohio 
River,  and   intersected  by   Middle  Island  Creek ;  surface 
rolling,  soil  productive.     Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and 
limestone  are  abundant.    There  are  saw-mills  and  woollen- 
fadories.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.    Staples, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  tobacco,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy 
products.    Capt.  Middlebournc.    Area,  390  sq.  m.    P.  7832. 
Tyler,  tp.,  Hickory  co.,  Mo.     P.  1285. 
Tyler,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Smith  co.,  Tex.,  on  International 
and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  270  miles  N.  of  Galveston,  has 
4  churches,  2  academies,  1  tannery,  1  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  3  hotels,  3  newspapers,  2  sash,  door,  and  blind  fac- 
tories, I  bank,  and  the  office  of  collector  of  internal  revenue. 
The  U.  S.  district  and  circuit  courts  and  State  supreme 
court  hold  sessions  here  twice  each  year.     P.  about  3000. 
A.  F.  HUNT,  FOR  "NATIONAL  INDEX." 
Tyler,  tp.,  Charles  City  co.,  Va.    P.  1919. 
Tyler  (BKNNKT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Middlcbury,  Conn.,  July 
10.   17S3:  graduated  at  Yale  College   1804;  studied   the- 
ology; was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  South 
Britain,  Conn.,  1808-22;  president  of  Dartmouth   College 
1822-28.  and  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church 
at  Portland,  Me.,  1828-33 ;  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  theological  views  taught  at  Yale  Theological  Semi- 
nary known  as  the  "New   Divinity"  (see  TAYLOR,  NA- 
THANIEL  WILLIAM,  D.  D.),  and  in  1834  became  president 
and  professor  of  Christian  theology  at  the  new  seminary 
founded  at  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  by  the  "  Pastoral  Union" 
of  churches  in  Connecticut — a  post  he  retained  until  his 
death,  at  South  Windsor  May  14,  1858.     Author  of  A  Hil- 
ton/ nf  the  Ncto  Hapeit  ThcoltHji/,  in  Letters  to  a  Clertfymnn 
(1837),  .1    /iVi-;V«j  of  Day  on  'the   Will  (1837),  Memoir  of 
Her.  Amilifl  ffettleton,  D.  I).  (Hartford,  1844),  The  Knffrr- 
iin/H  "f  Chi-t»l   fulfilled  to   his  Human   Xuttire   (1845),   The 
Jin, -trine  of  Perseverance  of  the  Saint*,  The  Nem  Eni/lnnd 
lirriralt  (1846),  Letters  to  Dr.  Horace  Biuhntll  ou  Christian 
Nurture  (2  series,  1847-48),  besides  a  number  of  sermons 
and  controversial  pamphlets,  and  was  editor  of  the  Re- 
maiun  nf  Dr.  Ncttletnn  (1845).     His  posthumous  Lectures 
on  Theology  (1859)  were  preceded  by  a  Memoir  from  the 
pen  of  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Nahuiu  (laic,  D.  D. 

Tyler  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Brooklyn.  Conn.,  Feb.  22,  1799; 
graduated  at  the  1".  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1819.  when 

commissioned  si ml  lieutenant  light  artillery;  retained 

in  the  f>th  Infantry  Juno  1.  1821  :  transferred  to  1st  Artil- 
lery June  12,  1821  ;  served  at  the  artillery  school  of  prac- 


lice  I  -_>  |  •_•;,  on  ordnance  duty  I  -::»  1 1  :  resigned  from  the 
army  May  :'.!.  I-:M,  and  became  a  civil  engineer,  being 
president  and  const  rii>-t  in^  engineer  ol  \urioas  railroads 
until  the  oullircak  of  lio-  ci\il  \..n.  uhen  appointed  (Apr. 

-':;.    I -i'il  lom-l    l-i   Connecticut   \'ols..    nhiidi  regiment 

he  led  to  Washington,  and  the  n.-xl   month  WHS  up] 

briiradier-gencral  of  Connecticut  Vol-..  ami  in  command 
of  dh  i-i'in  a  I  the  u'-linn  ol  1 1  lack  Inn  n'-  Ford.  July  1  >.  and 
battle  of  Bull  Kun,  July  21.  Mattered  out  A  ML'.  I  I.  l-'.l. 

Id-appointed    brigadier   Lrclli-i:il     I.  S.    \oliinliei-     Mai.     I-, 
l-'iL.'.      K"-i_'m-'l    \pr.  l'i.  l-l'il. 
Tyler  (Jons  >.  u-mh  IV. --i-l. m  at  the  r.  S..  b.  in  charle* 

Cit\  Va.,  Mar.  2!l,  17!MI.  son  ol  .1  udge  John  i  171-    i 

who  wan  governor  of  Virginia  I-U--I1  ;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  I  Mill;  -tndicd  law;  wiisadmiltid 
to  the  bar  IMI',1:  was  a  member  of  ihe  ,-lalc  I- -Mature 
1811-16  and  1-2:;  tt,  and  of  CoagTMl  isir,  21  :  >"ted  for 
fh<-  resolutions  of  censure  on  lien.  Jackson's  conduct  in 
Florida;  opposed  the  U.S.  Bunk,  the  proieeiiie  policy, 
and  internal  improvements  by  the  natmnal  irovcinment; 
was  governor  of  Virginia  |s2o  27,  I'.  S.  Senator  I-:1 
opposed  the  admini-tralion  of  Adam-  ami  the  tariff  bill  of 
1828;  made  a  three-days'  speech  against  a  protective  and 
in  favor  of  a  revenue  taritl  IS32:  sympathized  with  the 
nullification  measures  of  South  Carolina  in  that  \i-ur:  wan 
the  only  Senator  who  voted  against  the  Force  hill  for  the 
repression  of  that  incipient  secession  ;  afterward  voted  tor 
Clay's  Compromise  hill,  and  his  resolutions  censuring  I'n  -.. 
Jackson  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits  I  ng  an 

unwarrantable  act,  although  at  the  same  time  believing  Ihe 
U.S.  Bank  unconstitutional;  resigned  his  scat  in  ill-  Sin- 
ate  Feb.,  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  instructing  him  to  vote  for  expunging  those 
resolutions  from  the  Senate  journal ;  took  up  hi-  n  -i  l>  n  e 
at  Williamsburg  ;  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  Whig 
cause,  and  being  in  consequence  supported  in  the  campaign 
of  1836  for  the  Vice-Presidency  by  many  Whigs,  re<-< 
47  electoral  votes :  sat  in  the  Virginia  legislature  as  a  Whig 
1839-40;  was  a  member  of  the  national  Whig  convention 
which  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1839,  by  which  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  head- 
ed by  Gen.  Harrison;  was  elected  Vice-President  Nov., 
1840;  inaugurated  Mar.  4,  1841;  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison  Apr.  4  :  retained  in 
office  the  cabinet  of  his  predecessor ;  issued  an  inaugural 
address  satisfactory  to  his  political  supporters;  remo\  cd 
from  office  a  large  number  of  Democrats,  filling  their  places 
with  Whigs;  convoked  Congress  to  an  extra  session  May 
31,  1841 ;  expressed  in  a  message  his  approval  of  the  c«- 
tablishment  of  a  national  bank  ;  instructed  his  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  to  submit  to  Congress, 
in  response  to  a  joint  resolution,  a  bill  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  "  fiscal  bank  of  the  U.  S.,"  which  was  passed  Aug. 
6;  returned  that  bill  without  his  approval  on  account  of 
an  amendment  concerning  branch  bunks,  which  in  his  veto 
message  ho  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional :  incurred 
thereby  the  resentment  of  the  Whigs  throughout  the  coun- 
try, who  accused  him  of  desertion  of  their  principles — a 
sentiment  which  was  aggravated  by  his  veto  in  September 
of  another  bill  for  the  same  purpose,  to  which  he  had  pri- 
vately given  his  assent;  was  abandoned  by  the  members 
of  his  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster),  and 
severely  condemned  in  a  collective  manifesto  published  by 
them;  filled  their  places  with  reputed  Whigs — Walter  For- 
ward, John  C.  Speneer,  Abel  P.  Upshur,  C.  A.  Wickliffc, 
and  Hugh  S.  Legare — but  did  not  satisfy  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  published  a  manifesto  Sept.  1.1  break 
ing  off  political  relations;  was  abandoned  by  Mr.  V  ebster 
in  the  following  year  as  soon  as  the  delicate  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  N.  E.  boundary  w 
terminated  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty  (Aug.  II.  IK 
ganized  his  cabinet  by  the  admission  of  three  Dem. 
July.  1843,  followed  by  the  appointment  of  John  C.  C« 
and  John  Y.  Mason  as  successors  of  Messrs.  I  pkw  and 
Gilmer,  killed  by  the  accident  on  the  Princeton  J-eb.  IB, 
1844;  concluded  through  Mr.  Calhoun  a  treaty  for  th 
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of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  enacted  Aug.,  1841,  and  the 
protective  tariff  of  1842.  He  married  in  IMS  Letitia 
Christian,  who  died  at  Washington  in  1S42,  and  contracted 
a  H  "lid  marriage  (June  '26,  1814)  with  Miss  Julia  Gardner 
of  New  York.  Uy  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Ono'son,  JOHX,  has  taken  a  prominent  part  ill 
politics.  PORTEH  C.  BLISS. 

Tyler  (Mosus  COIT),  b.  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  Aug.  2, 1835 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1857,  at  Amlover  Theological 
Seminary  1S6I>:  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at 
Poughkeepoie,  \.  Y.,  1860-62;  withdrew  from  the  minis- 
try on  account  of  ill-health:  resided  in  England  ls<i:;-67. 
engaged  in  study,  lecturing,  teaching,  and  writing  for 
American  periodical*;  has  since  been  professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  University  of  Michigan ;  is  a  popular 
lecturer,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  New  York  liidcpmd- 
eiit  and  other  periodicals,  and  author,  among  other  works,  I 
of  Tlif  lirincnrille  Papers  (1862),  a  volume  of  essays  on 
physical  culture. 

Tyler  (ROBKRT  OGDEN),  b.  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22, 
]  831 ;  graduated  at  the  U.  P.  Military  Academy  July  1 , 1853, 
when  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
After  a  year  passed  in  garrison  he  joined  Col.  Steptoe's 
command,  which  marched  from  >St.  Louis  to  Washington 
Terr.,  1854—55,  Tyler  taking  post  at  San  Francisco;  en- 
gaged in  the  Y'akima  (1856)  and  the  Spokane  (1858)  expe- 
ditions, participating  in  the  actions  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
Spokane  IMain".  and  Spokane  River.  Transferred  to  Fort 
Ridgely,  Minn.,  1859,  and  New  York  harbor  I860.'  En- 
gaged in  the  civil  war  on  the  expedition  for  relief  of  Fort 
Sumtcr  Apr.,  IHfll;  in  reopening  communications  with 
Washington  rm  Baltimore  May,  1861  ;  as  depot  quarter- 
master at  Alexandria  May-Sept.,  when  appointed  colonel 
4th  Connecticut  Vols.,  and  in  command  of  his  regiment 
(known  as  the  First  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery  after  Jan., 
1862)  in  the  defences  of  Washington  until  the  spring  of 
1862;  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  in  command 
of  siege  batteries  before  Yorktown  ;  in  battles  of  Hanover 
Court-house,  Gaines's  Mill,  and  Malvcrn  Hill.  Promoted 
to  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Dec.  13,  in  command 
of  the  artillery  of  Sumner's  grand  division  ;  of  the  artillery 
reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Chanccllorsville, 
Gettysburg,  and  subsequent  operations,  nntil  Jan.,  1864; 
of  division  of  22d  army  corps,  covering  Washington  and 
lines  of  communications  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jan.- 
May,  1864;  of  division  of  heavy  artillery,  2d  corps,  in  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864,  from  the  Wilderness  battles 
to  Cold  Harbor,  where  severely  wounded  June  1,  and  dis- 
abled for  further  duty  in  the  field.  Commanded  various 
departments  Dec.,  1864-June,  1866,  when  resumed  quar- 
termaster duty,  in  which  department  he  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  deputy  quartermaster-general  July,  1866.  Bre- 
vetted  from  major  to  major-general  for  gallantry  in  action. 
D.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1874. 

Tyler  (ROYALL),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  18,  175"; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1776;  studied  law  under  John 
Adams;  was  for  a  short  time  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution aide  to  Gen.  Lincoln,  which  post  he  also  filled  during 
the  Shays  rebellion  1786;  settled  at  Guilford,  Vt.,  1790; 
•was  judge  of  the  Vermont  supreme  court  1794-1800,  and 
chief-justice  1800-06;  published  Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Supreme  Cimrt  of  Vermont  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1809-10). 
D.  at  Brattlcborough,  Vt.,  Aug.  16,  1826.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  American  dramatists,  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  wit,  and  was  quite  successful  in  the  introduction 
in  comedy  of  Yankee  dialect  and  of  humorous  stories. 
Among  his  pieces  were  The  Contrast  (1790),  produced  Apr., 
1786  ;  May-Day,  or  New  York  in  an  Uproar,  produced  May, 
1786;  and  The  Georgia  Spec,  or  Land  in  the  Moon,  produced 
1797.  He  was  a  leading  contributor  of  humorous  verse  and 
prose  to  Joseph  Dennie's  papers,  The  Farmer  H  Weekly  Mu- 
seum (Walpole,  N.  II.,  1795-99)  and  The  Portfolio  (Phila- 
delphia, 1801  set].);  wrote  also  for  Iheffew  England  Galaxy, 
the  Columbian  Centinel,  the  Polyanthos,  and  other  literary 
journals,  and  was  author  of  a  Crusoe-like  novel,  The  Al- 
ijcrine  Ciiptlrc,  or  the.  Life  and  Adventures  of  Dr.  Updike 
Undei-hill,  Sijc  Years  a  Prisoner  among  the  A lyerin cs  (Wai- 
pole,  2  vols.,  1797).  He  left  some  unpublished  dramatic 
productions. 

Tyler  (SAMUEL),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Prince  George's  co.,  Md., 
Oct.  22,  1809 ;  educated  at  Dr.  Carnahan's  seminary  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  where  he  acquired  an  unusually  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  Greek  ;  graduated  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vt.,  1827  ;  studied  law  ;  admitted  in  1831  to  the  ba'r 
at  Frederick  City ;  in  1850  appointed  a  commissioner  to  sim- 
plifv  the  pleadings  and  practice  in  all  thecourts  of  the  State, 
and  prepared  a  highly-esteemed  Report ;  has  for  some  years 
resided  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  connected  as  professor  with 
the  law  department  of  the  Columbian  University ;  has  writ- 


ten for  the  Princeton  Rtnete  and  other  periodicals,  chiefly 
on  metaphysics,  in  which  branch  his  labors  received  com- 
mendation from  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  other  competent 
critics.  Author  of  A  Dinowrte  on  the  lloconian  /'Ititnx/fjiy 
(IM  I),  Hums  as  a  J'oel  mil/  us  it  Man  I  ISIS),  The  I'l-ogrc's* 
i</'  I'liilosophy  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Future  (1859;  2d  cd. 
1868),  and  a  'Memoir  of  Chief-Justice  Taney  (1872). 

Tyler  (WILLIAM  SKVMOUR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  llarford,  Pa., 

Sept.  2,  1810:  graduated  at  Amhcrst  College  1S:10;  taught 
classics  in  Amherst  Academy  1830-31 ;  was  tutor  in  Amherst 
College  1831-.'!3;  studied  theology  at  Amlover  Seminary, 
where  he  graduated  1836 :  was  in  that  year  licenser!  to  pi  ''in-h 
by  the  third  presbytery  of  New  York  City,  but  not  ordained 
until  many  years  later  (1858),  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Am- 
herst College:  became  Graves  professor  of  Greek  (1847)  on 
the  division  of  the  professorial  chair;  visited  Europe  and 
the  East  1855,  and  Greece  and  Egypt  I860,  lie  has  pub- 
lished The  (irnnania  and  Ayn'rnlii  of  t'utiix  Corntiinx  Taci- 
tus (1847),  with  notes  and  a  Life  ;  The  Histories  „/  Tacitus 
(1849),  Prayer  for  Colleges  (1855),  a  pri/.e  essay,  M<  innir 
of  Her.  limn/  Lobdelt,  .it.  II.,  Missiounrii  nt  Mosul  (1859), 

Plato's  Apology  and  Crito  (\SW),  The  Theology  „/'</«  <s,;<k 

Ports  (1867),  The  Histo rij  of  Amherst  ColUfft  (Springfield, 
1873),  Demosthenes  ile  UoronS  (1874),  The  Olynthiaa  mid 
J'lii/i/ipics  of  Demosthenes  (1875),  and  has  contributed  to 
several  theological  reviews  and  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Association. 

Tyler's,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     P.  383. 

Ty'lor  (EDWARD  BL-RNETT),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Comberwcll,  London,  England,  Oct.  2.  ls:',2:  educated  at 
the  Quaker  school  at  Grove  House,  Tottenham;  devoted 
himself  to  ethnological  ami  antiquarian  researches,  in 
furtherance  of  which  he  visited  Mexico  in  1860,  ami  has 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  new  science  sometimes 
called  "comparative  ethology"  (Gr.  ttfos,  "a  custom"), 
or  the  investigation  of  the  manners,  customs,  religions, 
and  social  rites  and  superstitions  of  savage  nations,  many 
traces  of  which,  called  by  him  ''survivals,"  he  finds  in  the 
institutions  of  the  most  highly-civilized  modern  societies. 
He  has  lectured  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Author  of  Anahnac,  or  Mexico  and  the.  Mexicans.  Ancient 
and  Modern  (1861),  Researches  into  the  Kafiij  Hint»rif  of 
Mankind  and  Development  of  Civilization  (1  805).  and  Primi- 
tive Culture,  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mi/tlinfufftf, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Customs  (2  vols.,  1871).  and 
is  understood  to  be  now  (1876)  engaged  upon  a  work  on 
Prfntitirc  Morals,  some  portions  of  which  have  appeared 
in  the  English  magazines.  He  is  a  contributor  to  the 
Academy,  a  weekly  literary  review,  and  wrote  articles  on 
anthropology,  etc.  in  the  9th  ed.  of  the  Encyclopedia  Uritan- 
nica  (1875  seq.). 

Tymochtee,  tp.,  Wyandot  co.,  0.     P.  1631. 

Tympanum.  See  EAR,  ANATOMY  OF,  by  PROF.  H. 
HAHTSHOR.NE,  A.  M. 

Tyn'dale,  or  Tindale  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Hunt's  Court, 
North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire,  England,  about  14S4 ;  studied 
at  Magdalen  Hall,  and  afterward  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  tutor:  removed  to  Cambridge, 
probably  on  account  of  having  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England; 
resided  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Welch,  near 
Bristol,  incurring  danger  by  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  then  recently  proclaimed,  on  which  account  he 
was  cited  before  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester 
1522;  translated  into  English  the  Enchiridion  Militia,  or 
Soldier's  Manual,  of  Erasmus  ;  went  to  London  1 523  ;  made 
an  unsuccessful  application  for  admission  into  the  household 
of  Bishop  Tunstall ;  was  protected  for  some  months  in  tho 
family  of  Alderman  Humphrey  Monmouth,  who  gave  him 
£10  per  annum  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  in  Ger- 
many, on  condition  of  praying  at  stated  periods  for  the  souls 
of  the  alderman's  parents;  went  to  Hamburg  Jan.,  1524  :  re- 
sided there  nearly  a  year,  engaged  in  the  translation  of  tho 
New  Testament  into  English,  with  tho  aid  of  John  Frith 
and  William  Roye,  the  printing  of  which  at  Cologne  in  tho 
office  of  Peter  Quentell  (quarto,  1525)  was  interrupted  by 
the  vigilance  of  Cochlaous  ;  completed  the  printing  at  Worms 
in  the  office  of  Peter  Schoeffer;  issued,  either  at  Worms  or 
at  Wittenberg,  in  1526,  a  new  octavo  edition  of  the  whole 
work,  which  obtained  a  wide  though  secret  circulation  in 
England,  beiag  prohibited  by  an  edict  of  Tunstall,  bishop 
of  London,  who  bought  up  the  remainder  of  tho  edition  at 
Antwerp  and  burnt  them  at  Cheapsidc  1529;  removed  to 
Marburg,  and  published  there  his  Obedience  of  a  Christian 
Jlfaii(1528);  had  an  interview  with  Coverdale  at  Hamburg, 
and  issued  a  5th  ed.  of  the  Testament  1529  :  published  his 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  "  cmprented  at  Marlborow 
[Marburg]  in  the  Land  of  Hesse,"  1530;  had  a  bitter  con- 
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troversy  with  Sir  Thomas  Mori',  who  In  a  witty  and  abusive 
pamphlet  denounced  the  translation  and  its  author  15:!l>-31 ;  ! 
was  treacherously  invited  to  return  to  England  in  order  to 
his  person— an  artifice  to  which  his  assistant,  John 
Frith,  fell  a  victim,  being  burned  nt  the  stake  1533  ;  brought 
out  a  revised  and  corrected  edition,  the  first  to  which  be  put 
his  name,  1534:  wrote  several  doctrinal  treatises  and  in- 
troductions, expositions,  and  notes  to  various  books  of  the 
Bible;  resided  during  his  Inter  years  at  Antwerp;  was  ar- 
rested 1535  on  a  charge  of  heresy  through  the  ageney  of 
an  emissary  of  Henry  VIII.  acting  in  concert  with  the 
clergy  and  magistrate!,  of  Brussels;  imprisoned  in  a  castle 
at  Vilvoorden,  Brabant;  tried  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
Charles  V.,  issued  at  Augsburg  1530,  and  the  University 
of  Louvain  having  urged  his  condemnation,  with  the  eager 
approval  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  convicted,  and  after  eigh- 
teen months'  imprisonment  was  strangled  and  burned  at 
the  stake  at  Vilvoorden  Oct.  6,  1536.  He  met  his  fate  with 
composure,  his  last  words  being  a  prayer,  "  Lord,  open  thou 
the  king  of  England's  eyes."  The  spot  where  ho  suffered 
is  shown  near  the  new  penitentiary  at  Vilvoorden.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  his  birthplace, 
Nibley  Knoll,  Nov.,  1868.  His  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  basis  of  the  authorized  version,  and  is 
executed  with  considerable  accuracy  and  elegance.  A 
beautiful  edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  Ti/ndale's  Life  and 
Writini/s,  by  (Jeorgo  O.Tor,  was  published  by  S.  Bagster 
(London,  1836),  and  reprinted  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1837. 
Another  Lift,  by  Rev.  H.  Walter,  was  prefixed  to  the  Par- 
ker Society's  reprint  of  his  Works  (3  vols.,  1848-50).  Other 
editions  of  the  Wurk*  (in  connection  with  those  of  Frith 
and  of  Robert  Barnes)  were  published  by  John  Fox,  the 
martyrologist  (London,  folio,  1573),  by  the  London  Tract 
Socie'ty  ( Unlink  Reformers,  vol.  viii.),  and  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Russell  ( Eiujlish  and  Scotch  Reformers,  vol.  iii.,  1 828).  The 
MSS.  of  Tyndale  were  utilized  by  John  Rogers  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  Bible,  which  he  published  in  1537  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Tyndall  (JoiiN),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Leigh- 
lin  Bridge,  near  Carlow,  Ireland,  Aug.  21,  1820;  educated 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  acquiring  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  standard  English 
theologians,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics;   became  in  1839   "civil  assistant"  to  a  division 
of    the   Irish   ordnance    survey   stationed    at   his   native 
place;  became  in  turn  draftsman,  computer,  surveyor,  and 
trigonometrical   observer;  devoted    five   hours    a  day  for 
twelve  years  to  systematic  private  studies,  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  natural  science  ;  was  transferred  to  the  English 
branch  of  the  ordnance  survey,  with  which  he  remained 
until  1844,  when  he  determined  to  settle  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
was  induced  to  remain  in  England  by  the  offer  of  a  position 
as  railway  engineer,  which  ho  filled  for  three  years :  was 
teacher  of  physics  1847-48  in  Qucenwood  College,  Hamp- 
shire, where  Dr.  Edward  Frankland  was  resident  chemist; 
went  with  Frankland  to  Germany,  where  they  attended  at 
Marburg  the  celebrated  lectures  on  chemistry  by  Bunsen, 
on  physics  by  Gerling  and  Knoblauch,  and  on  mathematics 
by  Btegmann  ;  worked  hard  in  the  laboratory  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  Knoblauch,  making  discoveries  in  magnetism 
and  diamagnetism,  which  he  embodied  in  a  paper  On  the 
Mai/neto-Optic  Properties  of  Crystals,  and  the  Relation  of 
Magnetism   and  Diamarjnetism  to  Molecular  Arrangement, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1850;  grad- 
uated in  1851,  presenting  for  his  degree  an  inaugural  dis- 
sertation On  Screw  Surfaces  (in  German);  continued  his 
chemical  studies  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Magnus  at  Ber- 
lin ;  made  the  same  year  the  acquaintance  of  Faraday,  to 
whom  he  communicated  a  series  of  experiments  of  such  in- 
genuity as  to  lead  to  his  immediate  election  as  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  became  in  1 852  a  member  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  was  chosen 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  its  section  of  physics  ;  was  an  un- 
successful applicant  for  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  1852;  was  invited  in  Feb.,  1853,  to 
give  one  ofthc  Friday  evening  lectures  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution ;  was  elected  June,  1853,  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy in  that  institution  and  in  the  government  school  of 
mines,  which  post  he  still  fills  (1876) ;  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  first  time  184'J  ;  made  a  second  visit,  along  with  Huxley, 
in  1856,  and  has  since  made  annual  excursions  to  the  Alps, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  investigations  of  the 
rate  of  motion  of  glaciers  (1859)  by  planting  thermometrie 
stations  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  by 
scaling  for  the  first  time  thoWeisshorn  (1861)  and  Matter- 
horn  (1868);  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
the  I'll  ilnsophical  Transactions  (1860),  and  in  throe  volumes, 
Glarirrs  »f  the  Alps  (1860),  Mountaineering  in  1851  (IM2), 
and  Ifonn  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  (1871) ;  had  a  prolonged 
scientific  controversy  with  Prof.  J.  D.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh 
upon  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  glacial  formation  and  mo- 
Voi..  IV.— 63 


tion,  which  he  ascribed  respectively  to  mechanical  pressure 
and  to  regulation  :  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  tho 
l'liilnn<,fihi'  nf  Ti-aHiiftimt*  and  Mn;ftisinf  memoirs  on  tho 

Influence  i,f    I'l-ifMt'ill  ill-     nil't    nr<fi  n  ,/•      Strni-tni't-    iifinn    M'tif- 

netium,  and  on  the  /'o/'in'r//  "/'  thf  DlMMflMtfo  r'->rr?,n 
well  as  upon  radiant  bent  —  a  i-iibjeet  nhich  has  cngap 
attention  since  lv>'.i.  anil  has  been  the  field  of  the  brilliant 
discoveries  de-cribed  in  his  lectures  at  the  Kova!  Institution 
in  1862,  published  under  the  title  Unit  <-<ni»i-t>ritt  as  a 
Mi.il,  ,,f  M,.ti,.,i  i  IM;:;,.  and  in  the  "Rede  Lecture,"  On 
Radiation  (1865);  became  the  successor  of  Faraday  at 
the  Trinity  House  1868,  and  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Institution  1M17:  accompanied  to  Algeria  the  expedition 
sent  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  Dec.,  1870  ;  visited  tho 
U.  S.  in  1872  on  a  successful  Ircturing  tour,  tho  profits  of 
which  (more  than  $15,000)  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
American  committee  as  a  fund  "in  aid  ot  -t  idcnts  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  original  research;"  has  been  honored 
with  tho  Rumford  medal  of  the  Koynl  Society  for  his  di«- 
coveries  in  thermodynamics,  and  with  the  doctorate  nf 
laws  from  the  universities  ol"  (  'amlirid^'e  i  1  v>.i  i,  Edinburgh 
(1866),  and  Oxford  (June  18,  1873),  and  was  president  of 
the  British  Association  in  its  session  at  Belfast  Aug., 
1874,  when  his  Address  was  the  occasion  of  a  -harp  theo- 
logical controversy  from  its  enunciation  of  the  last  re- 
sults of  the  evolution  theory,  of  which  he  had  long  been  :i 
vigorous  advocate.  Ho  had  already  attracted  attention 
some  years  before  by  his  proposition  to  submit  tho  que-ti»n 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  a  scientific  test.  His  later  re- 
searches have  been  chiefly  upon  acoustics  in  connection 
with  the  Trinity  House.  Besides  the  works  previously 
mentioned  he  has  published  —  Sammd,  a  t'oursc  uf  Kinht 
Lectures  (1867;  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  1875),  Faraday  at  n  liii- 
cnterer  (1868),  Natural  Philosophy  in  Easy  Lessons  (1869), 
A'ine  Lectures  on  Lit/lit  (1870),  Researches  "it  IHamii-jnttitm 
and  Mar/ncto-crystailic  Action  (1870),  .SVren  Lectureson  Elec- 
trical Phenomena  and  Theories  (1870),  Ksiiiyt  on  the  I'se 
and  Limit  of  the  Imo-jinati-m  in  .SViV«/r  (1ST  I),  f'rmjmrutt 
of  Science  for  Unscientific  People  (1871  ;  new  ed.,  enlarged, 
1876),  The  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rirrrs.  A-  >'»•' 
Glaciers  (1872,  being  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Intcrnatioaal  Scientific 
Series"),  and  Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics  in  lltr  li<>- 
main  of  Radiant  Heat  (1872).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Tyne,  river  of  Northern  England,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  Tyne,  flows  eastward, 
and  enters  the  North  Sea  after  a  course  of  85  miles  through 
the  richest  mining  districts  of  England. 

Ty'ner  (JAMES  N.),  b.  at  Brookville,  Ind.,  Jan.  17, 
1826;  received  an  academic  education;  studied  law,  which 
he  practised  at  Peru,  Ind.  ;  was  secretary  of  tho  Indiana 
senate  1857-61  ;  was  chosen  a  Presidential  elector  in  18 
was  a  special  agent  of  the  post-office  department  1861-66  ; 
was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  1869-75,  serving  on 
the  committees  on  appropriations  and  post-offices  ;  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Colorado  at  the  expiration  of  his  Con- 
gressional service  in  1875,  but  before  taking  possession  of 
that  post  was  made  second  assistant  postmaster-general, 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Gov.  Jewell  in  July,  1876,  »uo- 
oeeded  him  as  postmaster-general. 

Tyng  (STEPHEN  HIOGINSOX),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1800,  son  of  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  (li«0- 
1829),  U.  S.  collector  at  that  port  end  reporter  of  tho 
Massachusetts  supreme  court,  who  assumed  the  name  of 


, 

Tyng  on  inheriting  the  estate  of  his  relative.  James  Tyng 
of  Tyngsborough  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1817;  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  afterwa 
studied  theology;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  h|ns- 
copal  Church  1821  ;  was  minister  of  St.  George's,  George- 
town, D.  C.,  1821-23,  of  a  church  in  St.  Anne's  P-n-h.  SW; 
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had  charge  of  parishes  at  Columbus,  0.,  Charlcstown,  Va., 
ami  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  was  rector  of  the  church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Philadelphia,  from  1854  until  shortly  before 
his  death,  at  Brooklield,  near  Philadelphia,  Apr.  ID,  1858. 
llu  was  a  successful  lecturer  upon  religious  and  social 
topics,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
manliness,  as  well  as  philanthropy,  by  his  course  in 
piTai-hing  a  gainst  slavery,  which  involved  his  dismissal 
from  liis  pastorate.  The  touching  ballad  Stand  tip  fur 
Jems  !  commemorates  an  incident  of  his  deathbed.  Author 
of  Vital  Truth  and  Drad/i/  Error  (1852),  Children  of  the 
h'in<i<lom,or  Lerture*  on  Family  \Vornhip  ( 1854),  republish- 
ed  in  England  as  (lad  in  the  Dwelling  (4th  ed.  1859),  and 
Our  Cixuttry't  Trouble*  (1856).  llis  Life,  as  above  in- 
dk-atcil,  was  written  by  his  father.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Tyng  (STEPHEN  HIGOINSON),  JR.,  D.  D.,  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  29,  1839 ;  graduated 
at  Williams  College  1858;  studied  theology  at  the  Virginia 
Episcopal  Seminary;  was  ordained  deacon  May  8,  18G1 ; 
assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry  of  St.  George's  church, 
New  York,  1861-63;  was  ordained  priest  Sept.  11,  1863; 
became  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Mediator,  New  York, 
lsi;:i;  went  to  the  army  as  chaplain  of  the  12th  New  York 
Vols.  1864 ;  organized  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York,  18B5.  building  on  42d  street  a  church  which  in 
1873-74  was  replaced  by  a  large  and  commodious  edifice; 
was  tried  in  1867  for  a  violation  of  the  canon  law  of 
his  Church ;  edited  for  some  years  a  weekly  religious 
journal.  The  Working  Church;  is  noted  for  his  cordial 
fellowship  with  evangelical  churches  of  other  denomina- 
tions ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revival  movement  of 
1875  directed  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1876,  in  combination  with  other  clergymen, 
commenced  out-door  Sunday  services  for  the  people  in  a 
"gospel  tent"  erected  near  his  churoh. 

Tyngs'borough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
on  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R.  P.  629. 

Type,  Type-casting  Machines,  Type-found- 
ing, Type- revolving  Presses,  Type-setting,  and 
Type-setting  Machines.  See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S. 
PATERSON. 

Type,  in  theology,  denotes  an  image  or  representation 
prefiguring  a  person  or  thing,  which  then  is  called  its  an- 
titype ;  thus,  St.  Peter  describes  baptism  as  the  antitype 
of  the  ark  of  Noah  (1  Pet.  iii.  21).  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  used  several  times  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  Jewish 
historians ;  and  several  of  the  Fathers,  especially  Augus- 
tine and  Gregory  the  Great,  are  very  ingenious  in  finding 
types  by  their  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Type-Theories.  In  chemistry,  the  so-called  "theory 
of  chemical  types"  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  literature 
of  the  science  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past.  The  idea 
arose  first  from  the  discoveries  of  Gay-Lussac  and  Dumas 
of  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  in  organic 
bodies,  which  led  the  latter  chemist  to  impugn  the  theoret- 
ical views  of  Berzelius,  that  had  been  based  upon  his  dis- 
covery of  the  actual,  natural,  and  indisputable  arrange- 
ment of  elements  and  radicals  in  the  so-called  electro- 
chemical series.  Dumas  believed  his  new  facts,  showing 
the  actual  equivalency  of  chlorine  {and  other  halogens) 
with  hydrogens,  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  electro-chem- 
ical views,  and,  apparently  rejecting  the  electro-chemical 
relations  as  nugatory,  introduced  the  term  chemical  type 
to  designate  bodies  derived  from  each  other  by  substitu- 
tion, without  reference  to  acidic  or  basylic  nature.  Or, 
rather,  he  concluded  that  by  virtue  of  such  substitution 
the  element  or  radical  replacing  the  other  assumed  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  element  or  radical  replaced,  and 
the  resulting  body  retained  the  same  type  as  before.  This 
was  the  initial  point  of  what  is  now  called  the  "new  sys- 
tem of  chemistry."  Laurent  and  others  extended  Dumas's 
investigations  largely,  discovering  great  ranges  of  facts  ; 
and  Laurent  appears  to  have  been  the  first  (in  1846)  to 
propose  the  hypothesis  that  certain  scries  of  organic  bodies 
were  molecularly  derived  by  substitutions  of  this  kind  from 
those  bodies  in  nature  which  are  known  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  which  organic  bodies  are  built  up.  His  first 
suggestion  appears  to  have  been  that  the  alcohols  and 
ethers  were  thus  derived  from  the  type  of  water,  the  "resi- 
due," or  hypothetical  group  CaHs,  called  now  ethyl,  being 
substituted,  in  HaO,  for  one  hydrogen  equivalent  to  form 
alcohol,  and  for  both  hydrogen  equivalents  to  form  ether. 
The  whole  study  was  influenced  by  the  universal  hold  that 
the  so-called  "dualistic"  views  had  obtained  upon  the 
chemical  world.  The  hypothetical  organic  radicals,  some 
of  which  arc  even  yet  adhered  to  by  many  chemists,  were 
rendered  necessary  in  order  t;>  apply  the  type-theories  to 
organic  bodies,  as  in  the  initial  case  of  ethyl,  cited  above. 
Our  American  chemist,  Sterry  Hunt,  in  1848  (Am.  Journal 
of  Science  for  Sept.,  1848,  p.  173),  first  extended  Laurent's 


suggestion  to  acids,  both  organic  and  inorganic ;  further 
proposing,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  the  same  month  of  that 
year,  that  all  oj-yyenated  bodies  should  be  looked  upon  as 
derived  from  the  water-type.  Our  distinguished  compatriot 
may  therefore  be  claimed  as  at  least  the  most  prominent 
of  the  founders  of  the  famous  "  water-typo  theory,"  from 
which  all  the  type-theories  have  grown,  and  into  which, 
indeed,  it  is  easy  enough  to  merge  them  all.  In  the  article 
on  CHKMISTRV  (which  see  for  more  on  type-theories)  it  is 
explained  how  all  the  accepted  types  are  really  referable 
to  one — namely,  that  of  the  II-2  in  11^0.  In  the  American 
Association  paper  of  1848,  above  referred  to,  this  idea  was 
also  fully  set  forth  by  Sterry  Hunt. 

The  number  of  types  or  classes  of  typical  compounds 
that  has  been  admitted  is  aij-,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  compounds  IIC1,  H20,  H3N,  H4C,  C16P,  C16W.  For 
the  two  highest  no  hydroycn  compounds  arc  known,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  such  compounds  as  HsP  and  IleW  may 
exist,  but  have  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  elements  here 
combined  with  the  hydrogen  are  said  to  represent  six  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  equivalence,  or,  as  some  express  it,  of 
ntnuni-ittf — Cl  being  monovalcnt,  unicalent,  monadic  (or  a 
ui'ni'id),  or  monatomic;  0  being  bii-alcnt,  dyadic  (or  a  dyad), 
or  diatomic ;  N  being  trivnlent,  triatotnic  (or  a  triad),  or 
triatoinic  ;  C  being  telraralcnt,  quadrivalent t  tetradic  (or  a 
tetrad),  or  tetrit torn ic  ;  P  being  pentioalent  quinquivalent, 
pentadic  (Or  a  pentad),  or  pentatomic  ;  and  W,  ItexavaleNt, 
Kc.rirnlcnt,  hexadic  (or  a  hexad),  or  hexatomic, 

The  direct  derivation  of  other  bodies  from  these  typical 
ones  (or  rather  from  the  type  generally)  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist in,  or  arise  from,  the  substitution  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  equivalents  of  elements  in  the  typical  formula  of 
any  element,  or  elements,  or  radicals,  the  sum  of  whose 
equivalencies  or  atomicities  is  equal  to  that  of  the  clement 
displaced.  Thus,  it  follows  that  they  are  all  derivable  from 
each  other;  as,  for  example,  in  three  molecules  of  II Cl  or 
HsCls,  by  substituting  for  the  three  monads  Cls  the  triad 
N,  we  get  IIsN,  ammonia;  or — to  take  a  familiar  case  of 
acttial  derivation — when  the  dyadic  metal  zinc  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  IIjClj  react  with  Zn,  and  we  have  formed 
free  hydrogen  and  ClaZn,  a  compound  belonging  to  the 
water-type,  or  derivable  directly  from  H?0  by  substitution 
of  two  monads  H2  for  two  monads  Cls,  and  of  one  dyad 
Zn  for  one  dyad  0.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  similar 
cases  might  be  cited ;  and  this  mode  of  viewing  these  theo- 
ries is  now  regarded  by  many  advanced  chemists  as  a  sort 
of  reiluetio  ad  abmrdum,  or  at  least  as  showing  that  these 
theories  are  inconclusive  and  indeterminate,  reasoning  in 
a  circle,  or  having  no  solid  basis  except  the  fundamental 
facts  of  equivalence,  based  upon  the  different  multiple  com- 
bining proportions  of  other  elements  with  oxygen.  The 
terra  theory  of  equivalence  is  therefore  being  rapidly  sub- 
stituted for  "  theory  of  types,"  and  the  typical  arrange- 
ment itself  regarded  only  as  a  convenient  and  artificial 
mode  of  classification  or  notation  in  investigating  chemical 
transformations.  Sterry  Hunt  himself  said  long  since: 
"  The  various  hypotheses  of  copulates  and  radicals  are 
based  upon  the  notion  of  dualism,  which  has  no  other 
foundation  than  the  observed  order  of  generation,  and  can 
have  no  place  in  a  theory  of  the  science."  ..."  The  chem- 
ical history  of  bodies  is  a  record  of  their  changes  " — mean- 
ing their  modes  of  derivation  :  "  it  is,  in  fact,  their  gene- 
alogy ;  and  in  making  use  of  typical  formulas  to  indicate 
the  derivation  of  chemical  species,  wo  should  endeavor  to 
show  the  ordinary  modes  of  their  generation."  Kekul6 
has  also  said,  much  more  recently — referring  to  the  obvious 
derivation  of  all  the  types  from  each  other  and  from  Us — 
that  it  "shows  plainly  that  the  entire  system  is  nothing 
more  than  a  comparison  of  compounds  with  regard  to  their 
composition,  not  a  true  theory  which  can  teach  us  anything 
about  their  actual  composition  itself.  The  several  types 
are  therefore  not  classes  of  compounds  distinctly  separated 
from  one  another  by  differences  of  constitution,  but  rather 
movable  groups,  in  which  compounds  may  be  placed  to- 
gether according  to  the  particular  analogies  which  it  is 
desired  to  bring  to  light."  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Type-Writers.     See  WRITING-MACHINES. 

Typha.    See  CAT  TAIL. 

Typhlop'idac  [from  Typhlopt — ™<f>A<^,  "blind,"  the 
ancient  name  of  a  species — the  principal  genus],  a  family 
of  reptiles  of  the  order  Ophidia  (serpents)  and  sub-order 
Scolecophidia,  characterized  especially  by  the  development 
of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  (and  not  in  the  lower),  and  there- 
fore called  epanodonticns  by  Dumeril  and  Bibrou.  They 
are  worm-like  animals,  and  about  equally  thick  behind  and 
before;  the  scales  are  smooth  and  imbricated,  and  nearly 
alike  all  round;  the  head  is  short,  and  not  differentiated 
by  constriction  from  the  body  ;  above,  it  is  covered  by 
large  scale-like  plates,  and  enlarged  rostral  and  lateral 
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ones,  as  well  as  labials:  the  eyes,  are  minute;  the  nostrils 
between  the  postrostral  ami  hibiu!  plates:  the  mouth  is 
small  and  crescentiform ;  the  teeth,  as  already  indicated, 
are  confined  to  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  anus  is  a  transverse 
fissure  near  the  posterior  extremity.  The  skull  has  no 
ectoptervgoid  bones  und  n»»  prefrontals ;  the  maxillaries 
are  destitute  of  alveolar  ridges  or  malar  processes ;  the 
rudiments  of  a  pelvis  arc  existent,  but  no  pubis.  Tho 
family  is  represented  by  about  half  a  do/.en  genera  in  va- 
rious tropical  countries.  THEODORE  GILL. 
Typhoid  Fever.  Sec  Tvpiirs  AND  TYPHOID  FEVERS. 

Ty'phon,  the  Greek  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity  called 
Hi  t.  son  of  Seb  or  Cronos  and  Xut  or  Ilannut  or  Kheti,  b. 
on  the  third  of  the  intercalary  days  of  the  year,  brother  of 
,   Isis,  \cphthys,  Ilaroeris,  and  Anubis.     According 
to  the  Greek  legend,  he  was  the  rival  and  opponent  of  bis 
brother  Osiris,  whom  he  destroyed.     In  this  Tynlmn  was 
aided  by  seventy-two  conspirators  and  an  Ethiopian  queen 
named  Aso.     He  enticed  Osiris  to  lie  down  in    a   chest, 
which  Typhon  and  his  companions  closed  with  a  lid  nailed 
down,  and  molten  lead  was  poured  over  it.     It  was  then 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  reached  the  sea  by  the  Tanitic 
mouth  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  month  Athyr.     Set  was 
united  to  Nephthys,  the  mother  of  Anubis  by  Osiris.     After 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Osiris  by  Isis,  Typhon  again 
found  the  chest,  and  tore  it  into  fourteen  pieces,  which  he 
scattered  over  Egypt.     Subsequently,  Horus,  the  avenger 
of  his  father,  gave  Dattlo  to  Typhon  and  his  followers  for 
three  days  and  nights,  commencing  on  the  26th  of  the  month 
Thoth,  having  transformed  themselves  into  beasts.     Isis 
chained  them  both,  but  released  Set  at  his  intercession,  and 
Horns,  who  had  regained  the  human  form,  with  a  sword  cut 
off  her  head,  which  Thoth  replaced  by  that  of  a  cow.    This 
battle  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  Antaeopolis,  the  modern 
I 'mi  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  ancient  Kera. 
Sot  afterward  represented  the  principle  of  evil,  as  Osiris 
that  of  good,  in  the  religion.     His  worship  was  of  the  most 
remote  period,  and  he  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  in  chapters  of  the  ritual  possibly  older.     Set 
— or  Sutech,  another  name  of  the  god — was  also  the  god  of 
the  Arama-an  and  other  nations,  such  as  the  Khita,  the 
neighbors  and  enemies  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  Shasu  or 
Shopherds,  foreigners  who   invaded  the  Delta  before  the 
eighteenth  dynasty.    An  attempt  to  enforce  the  building  of 
a  temple  to  him  by  the  Hykshos  or  Shepherd  kings  led  to 
their  expulsion.     In    this   quality    he   was   considered   a 
martial  god,  and  called  very  valiant  or  glorious,  king  of 
lio.iven,   and   lord   of  victory.     The   kings   of  the   nine- 
teenth  dynasty,    probably   on    account   of    their   Semitic 
origin,  assumed  his  name,  two    being  called   Seti  or  Se- 
tlnis.  and  a  monarch  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  Nechtset 
or   Setnecht,    "the    power   of"    or   "powerful  Set."      In 
the  ritual,  Set  is  said  to  be  the  god  who  swallows  souls 
and  devours  hearts,  or  Baba,  another  of  his  names,  who 
feasts  off  the  wicked:  and  elsewhere  he  is  said  to  change 
into  a  crocodile  to  devour  Osiris,  who  changes  into  an  ape, 
and  throughout  he  is  considered  the  evil  and  hostile  prin- 
ciple of  nature.     Set  was  also  identified  with  the  Apap  or 
Apophis,  the  great  dragon  or  serpent,  the  type  of  darkness 
and  opponent  of  Ra  or  light.     The  ass  was  sacred  to  Set, 
and  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  in  shape  of  that  animal,  but 
in  reality  he  has  the  head  of  a  gryphon,  and  is  so  repre- 
sented as  the  god  of  Nubti  or  Ombos  and  protector  of  the 
gold  country.     Human  sacrifices   are  said  to  have   been 
offered  to  him  at  Heliopolis,  and  were  abolished  by  Auiasis 
I.,  but  men  were  burnt  in  his  honor  at  Eileithyia,  for  which 
a  red  cow  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  substituted.  Many 
esoterical  explanations  have  been  given  of  Set;  his  name 
was  identified  with  the  word  root,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  desert,  or  drought,  or  the  sea,  or  the  orb  of 
the  sun ;  and  the  number  of  his  conspirators  and  of  the 
parts  of  Osiris  show  relations  between  the  sun  and  moon 
in  the  myth.  In  Greek  mythology,  Typhon,  called  Typhoeus, 
was  one  of  the  giants,  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gaia,  or  a  son 
of  Hera,  with  a  hundred  serpents'  heads  vomiting  fire,  or 
had  a  gigantic  human  shape,  with  wings  at  the  belly,  and 
like  the  giants  his  legs  terminated  in  snakes.     He  was  the 
lather  of  the  dog  Orthros,  the  companion  of  Geryon,  of 
Cerberus,  the  Chimsera.  and  even  Sphinx  according  to  some 
legends.   He  attacked  the  gods,  who  flew  to  Egypt,  and  when 
/ens  endeavored  to  annihilate  him  with  a  thunderbolt  and 
li<ir/i<-  or  falchion,  Typhon  hacked  him  to  pieces  and  hid  the 
piiiows  of  the  god.     These  were  restored  to  Zeus  by  Hermes 
or  Mercury,  and  after  a  fierce  contest  and  pursuit  as  far  as 
Sicily,  /.oils  overcame  Typhon  and  placed  him  under  Mount 
.(Etna,  or.  according  to  other  versions,  under  the  earth  in 
Cilicia.     Typhon  appears  to  represent  the  volcanic  powers 
of  nature,  and  the  contest  between  them  and  the  aerial, 
and  to  be  modelled  on  the  Assyrian  myths  of  the  kosmos 
or  genesis  lately  discovered  in  the  cuneiform.    S.  BIRCH. 


Typhoons.     See  STORMS,  by  I'HOK.  A.  GuvoT,  1'n.  L>., 
tilbD. 

Ty'phus  and  Typhoid  Fever*  [iv/>*»«,  from  Cr. 
•if<j>ot,  "stupor;"  ti/f,h',if/,  from  (ir.  rO^o*.  "stupor."  and 
['5of,  "  form  "],  two  idiopatliio  or  es.oiitijil  continiipd  lovers, 
by  ^ime  authorities  regarded  as  a  greater  and  lo-.-or  de- 
gree of  one  common  disease,  but  by  a  majority  ..I  | 
oians  cnncodod  to  be  distinct  diseases  with  i-ortain  11 
blanccs.  Typhus  is  the  more  acute,  virulent,  and  fatal,  tho 
more  sudden  and  pronounced  in  its  onset,  rapid  in  it« 
course,  and  in  cases  of  recovery  terminating  promptly  by  a 
crisis.  Typhoid  is  insidious  in  its  development,  lees  abrupt 
in  its  onset,  slower  in  tho  development  of  its  sympt 
which  are  less  acute,  and  terminates  by  a  prolonged  and 
gradual  convalescence.  Typhus  is  known  as  ship-Icier, 
jail-fever,  cam],  fever,  etc.,  being  the  ptodnot  of  vast  aggre- 
gations of  humanity  under  unhygienic  con, lit 
eially  deficient  ventilation  ;  no  that  the  rcbrenthing  of  air 
loaded  with  emanations  from  crowded  living  beings  is  its 
chief  cause.  With  the  sanitary  reform  of  barracks,  ships, 
prisons,  etc.,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Typhoid 
fever  is  far  more  prevalent,  occurring  in  all  countries,  among 
all  classes  of  society,  in  isolated  and  healthy  country  vil- 
lages as  well  as  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  It  has  vari- 
able degrees  of  severity,  and  a  variable  predominance  of 
different  classes  of  symptoms  in  different  persons  and  sea- 
sons. It  may  be  induced  by  purely  external  causes,  as  by 
bad  ventilation,  sewer-gas,  exhalations  of  decomposing 
matter  in  cellars  or  near  houses,  privies,  and  especially  the 
contamination  of  drinking  water,  as  when  springs  or  wells 
receive  by  percolation  the  surface-water  from  outbuildings. 
In  other  cases  typhoid  fever  would  seem  to  have  a  purely 
intrinsic  origin,  the  morbific  matter  being  collected  within 
the  person's  system  by  deficient  elimination.  Thus,  it  is 
induced  in  persons  of  nervous  temperament  by  prolonged 
and  excessive  mental  or  bodily  effort,  care,  exposure,  fatigue, 
and  privation  of  food.  The  nervous  tyj>e  is  then  developed, 
justifying  the  German  designation  of  "nervous  fever," 
since  the  depressed  nervous  system  suspends  the  nutritive 
processes  of  the  body,  and  effete  matter  becomes  present  in 
excess  of  the  nutritive  supply.  Typhoid  fever  is  also  known 
as  adynamic  and  asthenic  fever,  indicating  the  peculiar 
exhaustion  characterizing  it;  pythogenic  fever  (Gr.  rvloc, 
"filth,"  and  •ycrnf,  to  "generate").  In  typhoid  fever  tho 
FEVER'S  GLANDS  (which  see)  of  the  small  intestine  are 
invariably  swollen,  infiltrated  with  typhoid  matter,  ami 
often  ulcerated  or  sloughed  out;  hence  from  this  specific 
lesion  the  disease  is  also  called  enteric  fever,  abdominal 
typhus,  and  ileo-ty phus.  Typhus  fever  has  an  average  dura- 
tion of  two  weeks,  characterized  by  initial  chill,  active  de- 
lirium, contracted  pupil,  dark-coated  tongue,  dusky  suf- 
fusion of  the  face,  a  high  temperature,  a  rapid  and  feeble 
pulse,  and  often  weak  heart-sounds.  Tho  body-heat  rises 
steadily,  remains  constant  at  its  height,  when  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week  speedy  recovery  ensues,  with  profuse 
perspiration,  or  the  case  becomes  more  serious  or  fatal. 
Exceptionally,  the  relapse  is  terminated  by  a  crisis  as  late 
as  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Typhoid  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion— at  least  three  full  weeks  of  the  active  fever,  and  sev- 
eral weeks  of  gradual  convalescence.  During  a  week  to 
ten  days  antecedent  to  the  actual  attack  the  specific  pot- 
son  or  materiea  morbi  is  incubating,  and  the  patient  is  lan- 
guid, feeble,  and  depressed.  It  is  ushered  in  by  headache, 
chill, 


bedclothe 

coated ;  the  teeth  may  have  "  sordes,"  a  deposit  of  black- 
ened and  dry  saliva;  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure, 
tumefied,  and  emits  a  drum-like  pound  when  percussed: 
the  bowels  are  often  loose,  the  stools  being  "  ochre-colored, 
and  often  found  to  contain  the  shreds  or  entire  body  ol 
sloughing  intestinal  glands;  in  the  second  week  in  many 
cases  minute  spots  appear  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cl 


ranation  ot  temperature,  •<.  ,-1,1.  «...»  nf  the 

evidence  of  the  debilitated  and  susceptible  stal 
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nurfiCfresh  air,  food,  and  support  by  tome,  and  stimu- 
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lants.     Cold  water  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  either 

sponging,  the  cold  pack,  affusion,  or  immersion,  to  reduce 

the  unusually  high  and  dangerous  temperature  of  the  body. 

E.  DAKWIN  HUDSON,  Jn.    REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Typography.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATERSOX. 

Tyr,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  god  of  war,  had 
only  one  natural  hand;  the  other  was  made  of  iron.  In 
order  to  persuade  the  wolf  Feuris  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
bound  with  Oleipnir,  Tyr  placed  his  right  hand  in  the 
wolfs  mouth  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  be  loosened  again; 
and  when  the  gods  refused  to  remove  Gleipnir,  the  wilt' 
bit  off  Tyr's  hand.  The  third  day  in  the  week  is  called 
after  him  :  Icel.  Tyrtrln;/r  :  Dan.  Tireditg  ;  Eng.  Tuesday, 
after  his  Anglo-Saxon  name,  Tiv. 

Tyranga,  tp.,  Crittcnden  co.,  Ark.     P.  150. 

Ty'rant  [Gr.  Ttipawos],  in  ancient  Greece,  did  not  neces- 
sarily designate,  as  at  present,  a  despotic  and  cruel  ruler. 
The  Greek  tyrants  were  powerful  citizens  who  by  force  or 
stratagem  assumed  the  rulership  of  a  state  or  city  without 
lawful  warrant.  Sometime?,  in  seasons  of  political  dis- 
turbance, the  government  of  a  ti/ritnntt*  was  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  state,  commercially  and  socially.  Some  of  the 
tyrants  were  men  of  wisdom  and  beneficence.  But  the 
natural  tendency  of  such  an  unlawful  exercise  of  power  is 
toward  oppression  and  injustice  ;  hence  at  present  the  word 
''tyrant"  designates  a  cruel  and  unjust  ruler,  whether  a 
lawful  king  or  a  usurper. 

Tyrant,  in  ornithology.  See  FLY-CATCHEUS  and 
KINGBIRD. 

Tyrcon'nel  (RICHARD  Talbot),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Lein- 
ster,  Ireland,  about  1625,  descended  from  an  ancient  Nor- 
man family ;  became  notorious  for  daring  and  unscrupulous 
adventures  in  London,  on  which  account  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  exiled  princes  Charles  and  James  as  a  suit- 
able person  to  entrust  with  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of 
Cromwell ;  enjoyed  great  favor  at  court  at  the  Restoration 
(1660),  when,  in  order  to  enable  the  duke  of  York  to  refuse 
to  marry  Anne  Hyde,  he  made  oath  to  personal  knowledge  of 
that  lady's  unfaithfulness  to  James  ;  filled  many  posts  of 
profit  at  court;  was  arrested  and  banished  as  a  conspirator 
against  Charles  II.  1677;  was  created  by  James  II.,  on  his 
accession,  earl  of  Tyrconnel  1685,  and  commander  of  the 
army  in  Ireland  1686  ;  dismissed  English  Protestant  officers 
from  the  service,  replacing  them  with  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  Jan.,  1687 ;  proceeded 
to  labor  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  settlement  and  for  the 
independence  of  Ireland  under  the  protection  of  France ; 
formed  a  large  army  of  native  Irish  ;  invited  James  II.  to 
Ireland  after  the  Revolution;  received  him  at  Cork  and 
accompanied  him  to  Dublin  1689 ;  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  but  rendered  little  service ;  went  to 
France  Sept.,  1690,  and  returned  with  French  forces  in  the 
spring  of  1691.  D.  at  Limerick  July  14,  1691.  His  second 
wife  was  the  celebrated  Frances  Jennings,  sister  to  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Tyre,  the  Tyru*  of  the  ancients,  the  Tzar  of  Scripture, 
was  a  daughter-colony  of  Sidon  and  the  mother-city  of 
Carthage.  It  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  magnificent 
of  all  Phoenician  cities,  and  nourished  for  3000  years.  In 
the  time  of  Solomon  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
although  it  was  taken  and  devastated  successively  by  Shal- 
maneser,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Alexander  the  Great,  Anti- 
gonus,  Augustus,  the  Saracens,  the  Crusaders,  and  Selim  I., 
it  was  always  rebuilt;  and  it  was  the  discovery  of  the 
route  to  India  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rather  than 
its  utter  destruction  in  1516  by  Sclim  I.,  which  prevented 
it  from  ever  rising  again.  It  stood  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  locality  it  oc- 
cupied was  as  strong  in  a  military  point  of  view  as  it  was 
advantageous  in  commercial  respects.  One  part  of  it  was 
on  the  continent,  and  the  other  on  an  adjacent  island ;  the 
narrow  sound  which  separated  these  two  parts  formed  its 
harbor.  After  conquering  the  continental  part  of  the  city, 
Alexander  the  Great  built  a  mole  to  the  island,  by  means 
of  which  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  insular  part 
too.  This  mole  has  in  the  course  of  time  been  transform- 
ed by  alluvial  deposits  into  a  peninsula.  But  otherwise 
the  remains  which  are  left  of  this  magnificent  city  are 
few  and  utterly  insignificant.  Its  renowned  manufactures 
of  purple  are  entirely  dead,  its  commerce  totally  gone, 
and  a  miserable  village  straggles  along  the  site  where 
once  stood  the  richest  storehouses  and  the  most  splendid 
palaces. 

Tyre,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1280. 

Tyr'ian  Purple,  a  celebrated  dye  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  prepared  extensively  at  Tyro  from  the  shell-fish  MUREX 
(which  see),  from  each  of  which  only  a  minute  quantity 
was  obtained  at  an  enormous  cost ;  and  hence  this  color 
became  the  symbol  of  imperial  power.  Tarentum,  the 


modern  Taranlo,  was  one  of  the  great  murex  fisheries  of 
the  Romans,  and  there  they  had  a  number  of  dyeing  es- 
tablishments. With  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
employment  of  this  color  ceased.  Purple  is  now  obtained 
from  vegetable  and  mineral  sources.  (See  AXILINE  COL- 
OHS,  ARCHIL,  and  DYESTUFFS.) 

Tyringham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  P. 
557. 

Tyr'nau,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Ternava.  manufac- 
tures vinegar  and  sugar,  and  has  8  important  annual  fairs. 
P.  9566. 

Tyro,  tp.,  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  985. 

Tyr'ol,  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  the  ancient 
Itlirrtirt,  is  bounded  N.  by  Bavaria,  W.  by  Switzerland,  and 
S.  by  Italy,  and  comprises  an  area  of  11,084  sq.  m.,  with 
885,789  inhabitants,  of  whom  538,000  are  Germans  and 
348,000  Italians.  The  country  is  mountainous  throughout, 
traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  three  lofty  chains  of  the  Alp* — 
the  Tyrolese  Alps  in  the  N.,  forming  the  boundary  toward 
j  Bavaria;  the  Trent  Alps  in  the  S.,  on  the  Italian  frontier; 
and  in  the  middle  the  Rhietian  Alps,  the  highest  of  the 
three  ranges,  Mount  Ortler  rising  12,852  feet  and  Gross- 
Glockner  12,560  feet.  The  valley  between  the  Tyrolese 
and  Rhretian  Alps  is  drained  by  the  Inn,  which  Hows 
through  Bavaria  to  the  Danube;  the  valley  between  the 
Kluctian  and  Trent  Alps  is  drained  partly  by  the  Adige, 
an  affluent  of  the  Po,  partly  by  the  Drave,  which  flows 
through  Styria  to  the  Danube.  One-third  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from  which  the  glaciers 
descend  to  between  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  An- 
other third  is  covered  with  forests,  ;tnd  of  the  remaining 
third  part  most  is  pasture-ground.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  country  is  suitable  for  tillage,  but  that  part  is  very 
carefully  cultivated.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  are 
grown,  though  not  enough  for  homo  consumption  ;  in  the 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards,  mostly  situated  in  the 
southern  valleys,  excellent  wine,  numerous  mulberry  trees 
for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  fine  fruits,  olives,  and 
figs  are  raised.  But  the  chief  industry  of  the  people  is  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  especially  sheep  and  goats,  which  in  the 
summer-time  are  driven  to  the  pastures  just  below  the 
snow-line.  Salt  and  iron  are  produced,  and  various  branches 
of  manufactures  are  pursued,  though  mostly  on  a  small 
scale.  Cap.  Innsbruck. 

Tyrone',  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Ulster,  comprises  an  area  of  1260  sq.  m.,  with  215,765  in- 
habitants, of  whom  55,348  are  unable  to  read  and  write; 
in  1841  the  county  had  312,956  inhabitants.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  rising  into  mountains  in  the  N.  and  S.,  and  de- 
clining to  a  level  toward  Lough  Ncagh.  In  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  more 
productive,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 
Rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  the  common  crops.  Coal  is 
raised  for  domestic  purposes,  and  some  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  though  on  a  small  scale. 

Tyrone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.     P.  730. 

Tyrone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.    P.  1222. 

Tyrone,  tp.,  Le  Sucur  co.,  Minn.     P.  830. 

Tyrone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1993. 

Tyrone,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.     P.  1009. 

Tyrone,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Blair  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  131  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg,  has  7  churches,  good 
schools,  2  newspapers,  3  banks,  6  hotels,  1  flouring  and  2 
planing-mills,  railroad  repair-shops,  1  furniture  and  sev- 
eral small  factories,  and  a  bloom  forge.  P.  of  b.  1840;  of 
tp.  1006.  C.  S.  W.  JONES,  "HERALD." 

Tyrone,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     P.  2276. 

Tyrone,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.     P.  1287. 

Tyrone  (Hiroii  O'Neill),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1550  ;  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  war  against  the  rebel  earl  of  Desmond 
1579-83;  received  from  the  Irish  Parliament  in  15S7  the 
title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  had  been  held  by  his  father, 
Con  O'Neill,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.:  obtained  by  a 
personal  visit  to  the  English  court  the  restitution  to  him- 
self, as  their  heir,  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  rebel 
Shan  O'Neill  (d.  1567),  who  had  virtually  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Ulster;  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal, 
marshal  of  Ireland,  1588;  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  the  English  government  while  conspiring  against  it; 
formed  an  alliance  with  Red  Hugh,  the  chief  of  the  O'Don- 
nells,  1590;  assumed  the  title  of  "The  O'Neill:"  offered 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  defeated 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  was  proclaimed  n  traitor  15U7;  de- 
feated and  killed  Marshal  Bagnal  at  Blackwater  Aug.  14, 
1.V.IS;  concluded  a  truce  with  the  carl  of  Essex  Sept.  8, 
1 599  :  retreated  from  Munster  before  Lord  Deputy  Mount- 
joy  1600;  successfully  invoked  the  aid  of  Spain,  but  was 
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defeated  with  his  Spanish  allies  in  an  attack  upon  Kinsale 
li.-r..  liUM,  and  took  refuge  in  a  stronghold  near  Lou^h 
Krne:  surrendered  to  Mountjoy;  renounced  the  title  of 
••Tin1  O'Neill :"  received  a  pardon  Ki02;  presented  himself 
In  King  .lames.  aii<l  was  continued  in  his  earldom  and 
Blt&tea  1603;  was  suspected  in  1607  of  being  engaged  in  a 
now  conspiracy  ;  proceeded  to  Brussels  to  invoke  the  pro- 
t,.  -lion  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  spent  the  remainder 
,,f  his  life  in  obscurity,  poverty,  and  blindness.  ;l  pensioner 
of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  the  pope.  U.  at  Rome  in  1616. 
Tyrongia,  tp.,  Cross  co.,  Ark.  P.  80. 
Ty'rosine  (CjH.NOs),  a  nitrogenous  substance  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  albiimennid  bodies  by  acids,  alka- 
lie-.  nnd  putrefaction,  wan  lirst  obtained  by  decomposing 
ra-eine  with  fusing  potash.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by 
heating  water  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  occurs  ready  formed 
in  the  animal  organism  (in  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and 
the  urine:  sometimes  in  the  liver  and  bile  of  diseased  per- 
sons). Tvrosine  crystallines  from  an  aqueous  solution  in 
slender  siiky  needles,  arranged  in  a  stellate  form.  It  dis- 
s oh  i 's  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
,.,!,,,;  J.  P.  BATTER.SHALL. 

Tyr'rell,  county  of  E.  North  Carolina,  bordering  upon 
Allicmarle  Sound  ;  surface  level,  much  of  it  being  occupied 
bv  forests  of  pine,  cypress,  and  red  cedar,  which  furnish 
tar.  turpentine,  shingles,  and  staves,  the  production  of 
which  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  Staples,  forest 
products,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cap. 
Columbia.  Area,  about  350  sq.  in.  P.  4173. 
Tyrrhenia.  See  ETRTKIA. 

Tyrrhe'ninn  Sea,  The,  the  ancient  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
nian, is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between 
the  Italian  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
ami  Sicily. 

Tyrtie'us,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  a  lame  school- 
nia-ier  of  Attica  and  of  mean  extraction.  When,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  Messenian  war,  the  Lacedasmon- 
iuns  sent  to  Athens  for  a  leader  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
the  Athenians,  moved  by  fear  and  jealousy,  sent  them 
Tyrtreus  as  the  most  unfit  person  they  could  find  for  the 
.  ,-ition.  Tyrtanis,  however,  was  possessed  of  eminent 
lyrical  power,  and  by  his  songs  he  so  excited  the  Lace- 
d:emonians  that  they  finally  came  victorious  out  of  the 
war  (668  B.  c. ).  The  fragments  still  extant  of  these  songs 
h:ue  been  collected  and  edited  in  Schneidewin's  Delectus 
/',„  >!,  t;,;,,,-it  ElegiacK  (1838)  and  in  Bergk's  Poetic  Lyrici 
Grm-i  (1866) ;  also  by  A.  Lami  (Leghorn,  1874).  There  ie 
a  translation  into  English  verse  by  Polwhele  (1786-92). 

Tyrwhitt  (ter'it),  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  Mar.  29,  1730;  educated  at  Eton;  graduated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1750;  became  fellow  of  Morton 
and  under-sccretary  of  state  in  the  war  department  1756, 
an  1  elork  to  the  House  of  Commons  1762;  resigned  the 
latter  post  176S;  devoted  himself  to  literary  criticism,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum 
17SI.  D.  in  London  Aug.  15,  1786.  Among  his  works 
were — Obscrcations  on  Some  Passages  of  Shakespeare  (1766), 
an  edition  of  Chaucer  (1773),  critical  dissertations  on  Ba- 
brius,  Euripides,  and  St.rabo,  and  editions  of  the  writings 
of  Orpheus  and  Isseus,  and  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (posthu- 
mous, 1794).  He  will  be  best  remembered,  however,  as  the 
original  editor  of  Rowley's  Poems,  to  which  he  furnished 
a  preface  and  glossary,  and  subsequently  added  an  appen- 
dix, showing  them  to  have  been  written  by  Chatterton. 
Ty'son,  tp.,  Stanley  co.,  N.  C.  P.  880. 
Tyson  (.TAMES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  26,  1841 ; 
was  educated  at  Haverford  College,  where  he  graduated  as 
A.  M.  in  1860,  and  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  in 
isi;:1, ;  is  hospital  lecturer  on  pathological  anatomy  and 
histology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  professor  of 
physiology  and  histology  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  and  one  of  the  visiting  physicians  and 
patlmlogists  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  He  has  pub- 
lished manv  papers  in  medical  journals,  and  The  Cell-Doc- 
trin,.  its  Ilintort/  anil  Present  State  (1870),  Introduction  to 
Practical  Histology  (1873),  and  Practical  Examination  of 
Urine  (1875). 

Tyson  (Jon  ROBERTS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  12,  1804  ;  became  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city  ;  served 
in  the  city  councils  and  in  the  State  legislature;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1855-56;  possessed  literary  and  artis- 
tic accomplishments ;  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
publication  of  the  archives  of  Pennsylvania,  and  projected 
a  history  of  the  American  colonies,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  prosecuting  by  his  death  at  Woodlawn  Hall,  Pa.,  June 
27,  1S5S.  Besides  miscellaneous  addresses,  reports,  and 
contributions  on  commercial  or  literary  topics  to  various 
periodicals,  he  was  author  of  Aa  Eteay  on  the  Penal  Laics 


nf  /V»i,.i//r,iiii'ri  (1827),  A   Di'rnurtt  <,n  thr  Inlryriti/  „/  ike 

I..,, ni  i'i,., ,-„.,.,-  (1839),  <>„  ih.    Colonial   II,.:,,,.,  .if  tk, 

Eililern  nnil  t,,mr  nf  III,-  Southern  Stale*  i  I  unit 

flit,  t/f'-tllilf    St'tt'-    ,,f   til'      t''.f>,/,if    nf    I',  nintf/i  nni.i    f,ri,tr    to 

1743  (  1843),  and   a  I),.,..,:,,.    ,,„    lli,    yintl,   .1 ,,,,,!  ,r,,,ry  nf 
the  llirth  „/•    Willium  /•,.„„  (ISM). 

Tyt'ler  |  AI.KX  IMH:H  FIIAHRB),  LORD  WODDBOUIEI.KK, 
son  of  William.  I.,  ut  Kdinliiirgh.  Scotland.  Met.  J.,,  1717; 
educated  at  Kensington  and  at  the  High  School  and  I  in 
vcrsity  of  Edinburgh  :  wan  called  to  the  bar  1770;  became 
in  I ,  su  conjunct  professor,  and  in  1786  sole  profeisor,  of 
civil  history  an  1  (ireek  and  Roman  antiquitie>  at  the  I 
\er«ity  ot  Kdinbiirgh  :  became  judge-advocate  of  Scotland 
1790,  lord  of  session,  with  the  tide  .,f  Woodhouselee,  1802, 
and  a  lord  of  justiciary  1811.  D.  at  Kdinbiirgh  Jan.  i, 
1M:;.  Author,  besides  many  other  works  of  /.'«•'"/  „«  ike 
Princtp/'*  nf  Translation  ( 1 7!M  :  :'.d  eii.  I  - ;  irnlt 

of  (jeiii'i-nl  lti*t,,i-fi,  .\n,-iint  mi, I  Mnitmi  (2  volft..  Isol  ),  and 
Liottat  Lord  Kames  (2  vols.,  1807)  and  of  I'elrareh  1 1810). 
Tytler  (PATRICK  FKASKH),  mm  of  Alexander  Fra»«r,  b. 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Aug.  :;».  IT'.U:  e.lneatcd  at  th« 
High  School  and  University  of  Kdinhiirgh  :  studied  law; 
was  admitted  into  the  faculty  of  advocate!  1813;  accom- 
panied to  the  Continent  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  Archibald  Ali- 
son, for  whom  he  wrote  several  chapters  of  his  Travels  in 
France  (1816);  held  for  some  years  the  office  of  king's 
counsel  in  exchequer,  but  ultimately  devoted  himself  to 
biographical  and  Historical  researches,  chiefly  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  state  paper  offices,  and  received  from  1844  a 
pension  of  £200  from  the  Crown.  D.  at  (Jrnit  Malvern, 
England,  Dec.  24, 1849.  Author  of  a  Life  of  James  (',,• 1, 
toil  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Ailmifulif,  'Y/'Arnii,  irith 
an  Appendix  of  Orir/inal  Papers  (1819),  An  Account  aftht 
Life  and  Writing*  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  oflticcarton  (1S23), 
Life  of  John  WIrklyjf,  with  nn  Appendix  and  Lift  of  hit 
\\~nrkt  (1828),  l.im  of  Srottith  Worthiet  (3  vols..  1 832-3.1 1 : 
in  Murray's  "Family  Library,"  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Jln- 
leii/h  (1833),  life  of  Kiny  Henry  the  Ki'i/hth  (1837),  An 
Hiitorical  View  of  the  Progrett  of  Ditcorery  on  the  North- 
ern Coattt  of  America,  etc.  (1832),  the  two  latter  works 
forming  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Library ;"  and  a 
ffiiton/  of  Scotland  from  1149  to  the  Union  of  the  Croican  in 
1603  (Edinburgh,  9  voln.,  1828-43 ;  5th  ed.,  10  vols.,  1886), 
a  work  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
pronounced  by  Earl  Stanhope  and  other  critics  "  the  stand- 
ard history  of  Scotland."  Like  his  grandfather,  he  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  edited  a 
series  of  original  letters  under  the  title  of  Kmilund  nuder 
the  Rfinni  of  Edward  VI.  nnd  Mary,  Kith  the  Contempo- 
rary History  of  Europe  (London,  2  vol«.,  1839);  contrib- 
uted the  article  "Scotland"  to  the  Encyclopedia  liritnu- 
nica  (7th  ed.) ;  wrote  songs  and  essays  for  the  magaiines. 
A  memoir,  entitled  The  Portrait  of  a  Christian  Gentleman, 
by  Rev.  John  W.  Burgon,  appeared  in  1859. 

Tytler  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Oct.  12, 
1711 ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  became 
a  writer  to  the  signet  1744,  and  practised  law  with  great 
success  until  his  death,  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  12,  1792.  Au- 
thor of  An  Historical  and  Critical  Enauiry  into  the  Kri- 
dence  produced  by  the  Eurlt  of  Murray  and  Morton  agaimt 
Mary  Queen  of  Scott  (1760),  which  ranks  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  numerous  defences  of  Mary  from  the  charge 
of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnley,  a  crime  im- 
puted in  this  work  to  Murray  and  Morton. 

Tywap'pity,  tp.,  Mississippi  co..  Mo.    P.  1778. 

Tzana,  lake  of  Abyssinia.    See  DEMKA. 

Tzar.    See  CZAR. 

Tzarskoye-Selo.    See  TSABRKOE-SELO. 

Tzetz'es  (JOHAXXES),  a  Byzantine  author  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  twelfth  century.     His  poems,  /Kara    e, 
Jacobs,  1793,  and  Bekker,  1816)  and  Ch,l,ade,    edil 
Kiessling,  1826),  are  not  of  any  great  interest,  but 
mentaries  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aristophanes,  and  other 
cicnt  poets  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  extensne  1 

ing  they  evince. 
Tzschlr'ner  (HE.XRICH  OoTTLiE.),  b  at 


briandlde  Lanennais,  etc.  (published  after 
1828,  by  Krug). 
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II,  a  letter  long  used  interchangeably  with  V,  but  at 
present  «  always  represents  a  vowel,  and  r  a  consonant. 
The  vowel  u  has  four  principal  sounds  in  English:  (1)  the 
sound  of  n  in  tube,  which  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  if  the 
word  were  spelled  tyoob,  the  i/  being  slightly  sounded;  (2) 
the  sound  as  heard  in  rule,  very  nearly  like  that  of  oo,  its 
historic  sound  in  English,  and  almost  universal  power  in 
other  languages;  (3)  the  sound  heard  in  buff  ;  (4)  that 
heard  in  6111-11  or  in  tub,  but  in  the  latter  word  it  has  a 
shorter  sound  than  in  the  former.  Anglo-Saxon  «  (oo) 
often  became  English  on,  as  in  i/ruud,  "ground,"  hnnd. 
"hound;"  but  rund  (woond)  remains  in  "wound,"  and 
rninfer  (v  as  w)  has  become  "  wonder."  U  in  chemistry  is 
the  symbol  of  uranium. 

Ube'da,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen,  contains 
many  splendid  edifices,  remnants  of  its  former  splendor, 
but  is  now  generally  decaying.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  in 
grain,  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  horses  from  the  very  fertile  ad- 
jacent districts.  P.  16,040. 

Ubicini'  (JKAX  Ilnvni  ABDOI.OXYME),  b.  at  Issoudun, 
department  of  Indrc,  France,  Oct.  20,  1818;  was  educated 
in  the  lyceum  of  Versailles;  taught  rhetoric  for  several 
years;  went  in  1846  to  Italy  and  the  Orient;  visited 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube; 
participated  in  the  revolution  at  Bucharest  in  1848,  and 
acted  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  the  provisory  govern- 
ment; returned  subsequently  to  Franco ;  settled  in  Paris, 
and  engaged  in  literature.  His  principal  works  are  Lettres 
anr  la.  Turqiiie  (2  vols.,  1847-51),  La  Question  d'Orient 
deran t  I'Europe  (1854),  La  Turquie  actuelle  (1855),  La 
Question  dee  Principautes  danubiennee  (1858),  Etudes  his- 
toriquen  sur  les  Populations  chretiennes  de  la  Turquie  d'Eu- 
rope  (1867). 

Ucaya'le,  or  Ucayali,  river  of  South  America,  is 
formed  in  Peru  by  the  junction  of  two  smaller  streams 
rising  in  the  Andes  and  passing  by  Lima  and  Cuzco.  It 
runs  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  1100  miles  joins  the 
Amazon  in  lat.  4°  40'  S.,  Ion.  73°  40'  W.  It  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  from  its  mouth  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Lima,  and  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  as  a  means 
of  connecting  Peru  with  the  Atlantic.  (See  AMAZOX.) 

U'chee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Russell  co.,  Ala.     P.  2238. 

U'chee  An'na,  tp.,  Walton  co.,  Fla.     P.  922. 

U'chees,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the  Creek 
family,  originally  resided  on  both  sides  of  Savannah  River 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  removed  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  at  the  time  of  the  Yemassee  war,  and  emigrated 
with  the  Creeks  to  the  Indian  Territory,  since  which  time 
they  have  formed  part  of  the  Creek  confederacy.  They 
are  industrious,  peaceable,  and  well  disposed ;  have  made 
some  progress  in  civilization,  and  retain  their  language, 
which  is  harsher  and  more  guttural  than  the  tongues  of 
their  neighbors.  Their  number  is  unknown,  but  does  not 
exceed  a  very  few  hundreds. 

U'dall,  or  Woodall  (NICHOLAS),  b.  in  Hampshire, 
England,  in  1504;  graduated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford,  1524,  where  he  became  a  fellow:  wrote  verses  for 
the  City  of  London  pageant  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  May,  1533;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  :  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Reformation  ;  was 
master  of  Eton  School  1534-43,  where  he  was  noted  as  a 
severe  disciplinarian  ;  published  Flueret  for  Latin  Kpe- 
leynge.  Selected  and  Gathered  out  of  Terence,  and  the  tame 
translated  into  Englymhc  (1533);  wrote  several  Latin  and 
English  plays  to  be  performed  by  his  pupils,  one  of  which, 
Jinlph  Roister  Doister,  probably  produced  as  early  as  1540, 
though  not  printed  until  1565,  is  memorable  as  the  earliest 
English  comedy  known  to  be  extant.  Udall  was  dismissed 
from  the  mastership  of  Eton  in  1543  in  consequence  of 
having  removed  from  the  chapel  some  silver  images — a 
proceeding  for  which  he  was  charged  with  robbery  by  his 
Roman  Catholic  adversaries ;  was  vicar  of  Braintree,  Es- 
sex, 1537-44 ;  entered  the  service  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr; 
obtained  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  rectory  of 
Calborno  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  edited,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  queen-dowager  Katharine,  The  First  Tome  or  Vol- 
ume of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  itpon  the  New  Testament 
(1549),  translated  partly  by  himself,  partly  by  the  Princess 
Mary,  afterward  queen,  whose  tutor  he  seems  to  have  been  ; 
became  canon  of  Windsor  1551-56,  and  head-master  of 


Westminster  School  1555,  and  wrote  for  the  queen's  enter- 
tainment various  Dialogues  and  Interludes.  D.  at  Windsor 
in  Dec.,  1556.  He  was  author  of  several  schoolbooks  and 
of  some  poems,  and  translated  Latin  works  of  Peter  Martyr 
and  others.  No  copy  of  his  Ralph  Itoister  ]>oister  was 
known  to  exist  until  1818,  when  it  was  discovered  and 
reprinted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs ;  was  again  issued,  with 
notes,  by  Mr.  F.  Marshall  (1821),  by  Thomas  White  in  his 
Old  fJii'ffinh  Itrftma  (1830),  by  William  Durrant  Cooper 
(1847),  who  edited  it  for  the  Shakspeare  Society,  prefixing 
an  elaborate  Life  of  Udall,  and  by  Arber  in  his  series  of 
F.nijUnh  Reprints  (1S69).  It  was  identified  as  the  earliest 
English  comedy  (a  distinction  previously  accorded  to 
Gammer  Gurtun's  Needle)  by  J.  Payne  Collier  in  his  Jlin- 
turi/  nf  EIII/HK/I  Dramatic  Pottrt/  (1831),  by  means  of  a 
quotation  from  it  found  in  the  Arte  of  Lnyique  (1551)  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  The  name  of  Udall  also  occurs  under 
the  forms  Owda.ll,  Domdull,  Wuddall,  L'rrtlale,  and  Vice- 
dale.  PORTKH  C.  BLI89. 

Udell,  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  907. 

U'dine  [Utiinnn~],  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
same  name,  at  the  faot  of  the  Alps,  about  3110  feet  above 
the  sea  and  25  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  nearly  circular,  handsomely  built,  with  commodious 
streets  and  large  squares  flanked  with  fine  porticoes,  and 
many  of  its  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  recall  Venice 
very  strongly.  The  castle,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  on 
the  elevation  from  which  Attila  is  said  to  have  witnessed 
the  burning  of  the  rich  and  proud  Aquileia,  is  now  used 
for  military  purposes.  It  was  designed  by  G.  Fontana, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  castle  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  municipal  palace  was  a 
very  fine  Gothic  building,  resembling  the  ducal  palace  of 
Venice  and  very  rich  in  frescoes,  but  a  recent  fire  has 
almost  destroyed  its  contents  and  greatly  damaged  the 
edifice  itself.  The  episcopal  palace  has  frescoes  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Udine.  The  Metropolitana  (123fi),  injudiciously 
restored,  except  the  W.  front,  in  1706,  contains  some  ad- 
mirable pictures,  and  there  are  many  other  churches  inter- 
esting both  for  their  architecture  and  their  pictorial  decora- 
tions. The  Bartoliniana  Library  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar,  and  that  of  the  Casa  dei  Florio  is  also 
extremely  rich.  Udine  first  appears  historically  in  the 
ninth  century;  was  governed  for  a  time  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Aquileia;  was  long  the  chief  city  of  the  duchy  of  Friuli, 
and  formed  an  important  portion  of  the  Venetian  republic 
when  the  latter  fell.  It  is  now  an  active  centre  of  industry 
and  traffic.  P.  29,630. 

Udol'pho,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  380. 

Ue'berweg  (FRIEDIUCH),  b.  at  Solingen,  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, Jan.  22,  1826  ;  studied  at  Gb'ttingen  and  Berlin,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  1862  at  Kb'nigs- 
berg,  where  he  d.  June  7,  1871.  His  principal  works  are 
System  der  Logik  unit  Genehiehte  der  loijisehen  Lehren 
(1857;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Lindsay,  1871); 
Gnindriss  der  Geschiehte  der  Philosophic  ron  Thales  bis 
auf  die  Gcnenmart  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1862-66),  translated 
into  English  by  George  S.  Morris,  with  additions  by  Prof. 
Botta  and  Pres.  Porter  of  Yale  College;  Jfintori/  n/  Philo- 
sophy (New  York  and  London,  1874,  2  vols.).  which  is  used 
as  a  textbook  in  Oxford  and  in  several  American  colleges; 
and  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knoicledije,  with  notes 
(1869),  translated  by  C.  P/Krauth  (1874). 

U'fa,  government  of  Eastern  Russia,  comprises  an  area 
of  50,742  sq.  m.,  with  1,297,577  inhabitants.  It  extends 
along  the  rivers  Ufa  and  Belaia,  which  flow  to  the  Ural, 
and  is  mostly  covered  by  branches  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  ground  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests,  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  is  under  tillage.  The 
climate  is  cold  but  healthy.  Mining  is  the  main  branch 
of  industry;  gold,  lead,  copper,  and  especially  iron,  are 
raised  in  large  quantities  and  of  superior  quality.  The 
transit-trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  or  rather  between 
Nizhnee-Novgorod  and  Bokhara,  is  important.  Cap.  Ufa. 

TJfa,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ufa  at  its  influx  in  the 
Belaia,  has  several  good  educational  institutions,  some 
manufactures,  and  an  active  trade.  P.  12,900. 

TJglitch/5  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Yaroslav,  on 
the  Volga,  contains  many  fine  buildings,  among  which  are 
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24  churches,  and  has  extensive  tanneries  and  some  other 
manufactories.     P.  13,126. 

U'grians,  The,  a  Finnish  tribe,  inhabiting  parts  of  the 
government  id'  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  speak  a  primitive  Finnic 
dialect,  much  mixed,  however,  with  Tartaric  elements,  and 
occupy  a  very  low  stage  of  civilization.  They  are  nomi- 
nally Christians,  but  their  religion  is  really  a  mixture  of 
(.'hri.-tianitv,  Mohammedanism,  and  Shamanism.  They 
arc  nomads,  and  hunting  and  fishing  are  their  chief  occu- 
pations. 

Uhar'ric,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.  P.  480. 
Uh'lan,  or  Hill  ail  [Tartar  for  "brave"  or  "youth- 
ful "],  a  soldier  of  certain  corps  of  light  cavalry.  Uhlans 
arc  employed  in  the  Russian,  Austro- Hungarian,  and  (ier- 
man  armies.  They  were  primarily  recruited  from  the 
Turanian  or  Tartaric.  peoples:  but  at  present  the  name  is 
not  indicative  of  any  nationality  or  of  any  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  discipline,  dril],  or  equipment. 

Ill  him!  (Jon.vNX  Lrmviu).  b.  at  Tubingen  Apr.  26, 
17S7;  ,-tadied  law  at  the  university  of  his  native  city; 
practised  in  Stuttgart  1812-14;  became  a  member  of  the 
Wllrtcmberg  assembly  in  1819;  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  Herman  language  and  literature  at  Tubingen  in 
1  *.",!! :  sat  in  the  national  assembly  of  Frankfort  in  1848. 
1).  at  Tiibingcn  Nov.  13,  1862.  His  first  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  magazines  in  1806;  the  first  collection  appeared 
in  is  I."),  and  this  volume,  subsequently  enlarged,  had  in 
1S6S  reached  its  52d  cd.  His  two  dramas,  Herzoy  Krunt 
i-nii  .s'c/iiiviMi  (1817)  and  Lwliri,/  ,!••,•  ISni/er  (1819),  arc  in- 
ten  -ting,  but  his  ballads  and  lyrical  poems,  enriching  the 
German  literature  with  a  now  type,  a  new  model,  made  the 
poet  the  head  of  a  particular  school,  the  so-called  Suabian 
school.  Of  great  value  also  are  his  scientific  researches : 
V,  I,,;- ,/,i.i  ull/rnmiinitclie.  Epoi  (1812),  Ueber  Wnlther  von 
der  Vogtlueide  (1822),  Ueber  den  Alythui  der  norditrkrn 
,V,, ,,  ,,/,/,,-c  c,,m  Th-ir  (1836),  and  his  excellent  collection  of 
All*-  lnK-li  •  nn,/  nirderdenticher  VolJulieder  (2  vols.,  1844-45). 
It  was,  however,  not  so  much  his  scientific  labors  which 
turned  away  his  productivity  from  poetry  as  his  very  active 
participation  in  politics  after  1819,  in  which  field  he  played 
a  conspicuous  and  noble  part.  Most  of  his  poems  have 
been  translated  into  English,  some  by  Longfellow,  others 
by  Alexander  Platt  (1848),  by  W.  W.  Skeat  (1864),  and  by 
AV.  C.  Sanders  (1869).  Biographies  and  reviews  of  him 
have  been  written  by  Pfizer  (1837),  Notter  (1863),  Jahn 
(1863),  Pfeiffcr  (1863),  Mayer  (2  vols.,  1867).  See  also  Lud- 
mi<j  I'klnnd,  eine  Qabtfur  Freunde,  turn  S6.  April,  1865,  by 
Emilio  Uhland. 

Uh'ricksville,  p.-v.,  Mill  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.  P 
1541. 

Uigurs*    See  TURKS. 

Uintah,  county  of  W.  Wyoming,  occupying  the  whole 
of  the  W.  side  of  the  Territory,  having  Montana  on  the 
N.,  Utah  on  the  S.,  and  Idaho  on  the  W.;  is  crossed  by 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  minor  ranges,  and  contains  the 
sources  of  rivers  which  finally  find  their  way  through  the 
Columbia  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  the  Colorado  into 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  through  the  Missouri  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  extreme  N.  W.  corner  is  Yellow- 
stone Lake  and  the  romantic  region  set  apart  for  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  comprising  more  than  3500  sq.  m. 
Cap.  Evanston.  Area,  about  13,500  sq.  m.  P.  856. 

Uintah  (or  Uinta)  Mountains.    See  Rocsr  MOUN- 
.   TAINS,  by  MAJOR  J.  W.  POWBLL. 

Uist,  North  and  South,  two  islands  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  belonging  to  Scotland.  North  Uist  is  17  miles 
long  and  from  3  to  10  miles  broad,  with  3034  inhabitants 
South  Uist  is  20  miles  long  and  7  miles  broad,  with  340( 
inhabitants.  Both  islands  are  high  and  rocky,  and  il 
suited  for  agriculture;  fishing  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  poor. 

U'jhely-Satoral'ja,  town  of  Hungary,  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  wine  which  is  cultivated  and  the  fine  marble 
which  is  quarried  in  its  vicinity.  P.  7200. 

Uji'ji,  a  place  in  Africa,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mu< 
huts,  and  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  in  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  4°  58'  3"  S.,  Ion.  30°  4' 
30"  E.,  became  noted  as  the  point  where  Stanley  me' 
Livingstone  Nov.  10,  1871. 

Ukase'  [Russ.  ookfa,  from  knualj,  to  "speak "],  an  order 
legislative  or  administrative,  issued  by  the  Russian  auto 
oral  or  his  senate.  Both  have  the  force  of  laws,  and  a 
such  arc  duly  collected  and  codified. 

Ukiah,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  10' 
miles  N.  W.  of  Sacramento,  has  5  churches,  1  academy,  ! 
banks,  1  brewery,  2  hotels,  2  newspapers,  and  a  mill.  Th 
surrounding  country  is  picturesque,  and  the  climate  ver; 
healthy.  P.  966.  BELLE  LYNCH,  ED.  "  DISPATCH." 


U'kraine  (the  "frontier-land"),  the  name  commonly 

ivcn  to  that  ea-'emrnn-t  |"'rti"U  nt  Poland  which,  CM 
ng  on  both  sides  of  the  iMiicpcr  :I!»ML'  in  mid. lie  to* 
nd  conquered  by  the  Pole-  in  I.IL'II.  formed  the  frontier 
f  llic  Polish  empire  against  the  Tartars:  it  hardly  •  .<r 
i^nitii-d  a  political  -Ini-ion  with  precisely  detincil  bound 
rics,  but  it  soon  became  an  apple  of  contention  between 
tussia  and  Poland.  In  I '!.">(  ten  I'osxack  (ribeii  nettled  on 
he  eastern  bank  of  the  1'nicpcr  fell  off  from  the  polish 
rown,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Hiis.-inn  authority; 
tnd  by  the  Treaty  of  Andrussow  (1667),  and  finally  by  tiie 
of  Grzymultowsk  (Iftsfl),  this  territory  was  ceded  by 
ho  Poles  and  annexed  to  Ku-siu  under  the  name  of  Hu«- 
lian  Ukraine,  or  Little  Russia.  The  rc«t  of  the  country, 
itu.ited  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  remained  with 
Poland,  under  the  name  of  Polish  Ukraine,  until  the  second 
li vision  of  Poland,  when  Russia  took  the  whole  and  >!M  >•!.  •! 
t  up  into  variou-  L-'"\  <•?  unieiits. 

Ulcer  and  Ulccration  [Or.  ;A<IX;  Lat.  »/••».],  the 
>rocess  of  molecular  death  or  ili-iuti  ^laiinn  incurring  on 
.he  surfaces  of  the  l.'»U  at  points  where  nutrition  is  low  in 
sonsequence  of  local  irritation  or  injury  or  defective  eircu- 
ation  and  bad  states  of  the  blood.  Localized  inflammation 
is  often  the  determining  cause  of  an  ulcer,  by  locally  oc- 
cluding the  capillaries  and  arresting  or  weakening  lo.  a! 
•irrulation  and  nutrition  ;  thus,  the  canker  is  often  an  ulcer 
n  the  mouth  due  to  stomatitis  ;  the  ulcerated  tonsil  has  been 
previously  inflamed,  cither  acute  or  chronic.  Sluggish 
venous  circulation  often  causes  ulcers,  an  ulcers  upon  the 
legs  from  varicose  veins  or  weak  circulation  of  the  aged  ; 
ulcers  upon  haemorrhoids,  or  varicosity  of  the  anus.  V- 
wounds  nave  failed  to  heal  promptly,  their  border  and  sur- 
face may  take  on  the  ulcerative  process,  and  become  bathed 
with  a  weak  watery  serum  containing  black  granular  de- 
tritus. The  presence  of  foreign  substances,  as  a  splinter 
in  the  flesh  or  dead  bone  in  a  limb,  creates  secondary  ulcers. 
Pressure  and  constant  irritation  are  causes,  as  upon  the  feet 
from  ill-fitting  boots,  and  bed-sores  from  long  lying.  Low- 
ered nerve-tone  and  depressed  temperature  favor  ulceration, 
the  paralyzed  limb  easily  ulcerating.  Ulcers  arc  classed 
as — (1)  Simple  or  healthy  ulcers,  if  the  term  is  not  a  mis- 
nomer— that  is,  ulcers  having  a  healthful  tendency  to  heal. 
(2)  Weak  ulcers,  lacking  the  florid  color  and  healing  tend- 
ency of  the  first  class  ;  they  often  result  from  the  debilitated 
health  of  the  subject.  (3)  Indolent  ulcers;  often  all  recu- 
perative power  is  lost;  usually  the  border  is  thickened  and 
elevated,  and  may  bo  indurated.  (4)  Irritable  ulcers  are 
painful,  and  may  bleed  upon  touch.  (5)  Inflamed  ulcers. 
Ulcers  are  liable  to  become  inflamed  upon  slight  local  irri- 
tation or  derangement  of  the  blood,  use  of  alcohol,  nnd 
exposure  to  cold.  (6)  Sloughing  ulcers,  conditions  often 
following  the  inflamed  ulcer  or  very  low  states  of  health. 
(7)  Serpiginous  ulcers,  when  some  specific  vice  of  the  blood 
gives  it  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  it  pursues  a  tortuous, 
serpentine  course.  (S)  Specific  ulcers,  with  undermined 
edges,  due  to  primary  deposits  beneath  the  skin,  which 
soften  and  discharge  upon  the  surface. 

The  simple  ulcer  needs  simply  to  be  kept  clean  and  pro- 
tected by  any  bland  cooling  lotion  or  ointment ;  the  weak  and 
indolent  requires  stimulating  applications;  the  indurated 
often  requires  the  incision  of  its  thickened  borders  or  remo- 
val by  strapping  with  plaster ;  the  inflamed  ulcer  calls  for  cold 
and  evaporating  lotions — the  sloughing  for  antiseptics.  In 
all  forms  the  diet  must  be  rich,  the  appetite  maintained  by 
tonics,  and  the  blood  enriched  by  iron  and  often  alteratives. 
E.  DARWIN  Hunsox,  JR.  REVISED  nr  WII.I.ARH  PAKKKR. 

U'leaborg,  town  of  Russia,  province  of  Finland,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ulea  into  the  (lulf  of  Bothnia,  was 
founded  in  1610,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  I. 
1822,  but  was  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  carrie*  on  an  acti 
trade  in  pitch,  tar,  timber,  and  salt  fish.     1 .  « 


These  are  designated,  in  a  body,  the  uleina. 


'    Wulflia  [that  is  "Little  Wolf:"  greciied, 
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the  Goths  in  350,  accompanied  by  a  large  congregation  of 
converts,  and  received  permission  of  the  East  Roman  em- 
peror, Constantiua,  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hioop. 
olis   at  the  foot  of  Mount  HaMnus  in  Lower  Mcesia.     Here 
the  Gothic  colony  flourished,  and  was  much  increased  by 
immigration  from  the  mother-tribe,  for  the  work  begun 
amonf  the  Goths  by  Ulfila  was  not  stopped  by  Athananc  s 
persecution.     Sew  and  still  severer  persecutions  occurred, 
which  show  that   the  christianization  of  the  people  was 
still  going  on,  and  a  century  later  the  whole  nation,  not 
onlv  the  Visigoths,  but  also  the  Ostrogoths,  appears  to  have 
adopted  Christianity.     This  was  chiefly  the  result  of  Ul- 
fila's  exertions.     He  was  the  apostle  of  the  Goths.     They 
adopted  his  creed,   Arianism;    they   drew   their    spiritual 
nourishment  from  his  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and  in  all 
their  numerous  conflicts  with  the  Roman  emperors  ho  acted 
as  a  mediator.     It  was  with  regard    to  the   Goths  settled 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bast  Roman  empire  that  the 
emperor  Thoodosius  convoked  the  Council  of  Constantino- 
ple (383)  for  the  purpose  of  establishing   a  reconciliation 
between  Arianism  and  the  Nicene  creed.     The  plan  failed, 
however;  the  council  decided  in  favor  of  the  Niceno  view, 
and  Ullila  was  declared  a  heretic.     Ho  was  present  at  the 
council,  and  died  in  Constantinople  in  the  same  year.    The 
few  particulars  of  his  life  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
due  to  one  of  his  disciples,  Auxentius,  bishop  of  Dorosto- 
rus  (Silistria) ;  they  are  generally  corroborated  by  the  stray 
notices  found  in  Ph'ilostorgius,  Basilius,  Socrates,  and  other 
writers.     (See  Waitz,  Ueber  das  Leben  vnd  die  Lehre  de* 
Ulfila!  (1840),  and  Bcssel,  Ucber  das  Leben  dcs  Ulfilas  vnd 
die  Bekehruny  der  Gothen  zuin   Chrintenthiim  (I860).)     Ac- 
cording to  Auxentius,  Ulfila  was  a  prolific  -writer,  but  his 
principal  work,  and  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic.     For  the  Old 
Testament  he  used  the  Scptuagint,  for  the  New  some  Greek 
manuscript  not  known  now ;  and  for  the  transcribing  of 
his  work  ho  had  to  invent  a  new  alphabet,  which  ho  in- 
geniously composed  of  Gothic   runes    and   Greek  letters. 
This  translation,  which  was  well  known  in  the  Christian 
world  between  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  century,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Christian  authors  of  that  period, 
accompanied  the  Goths  in  all  their  wanderings  through 
Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  but  in  the  ninth  century  it  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  language  and  national  existence 
of  the  people ;  and  it  remained  unknown  and  forgotten  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Arnold  Mer- 
cator  discovered,  in  the  abbey  of  Werden,  n  fragment  of  it 
containing  the  four  Gospels.     It  was  the  go-called  Codex 
Argenteus,  written  with  silver  letters  on  purplo  parchment. 
(See  PRINTING.)    Somehow,  it  was  transferred  from  Werden 
to  Prague,  and  thence  the  Swedes  carried  it  as  spoil  in  1648 
to  Upsal,  whore  it  is  still  preserved,  and  where  it  was  pub- 
lished in  an  exact  reprint  by  Andreas  Uppstriim  (1854-57). 
In  1818  another  important  fragment  of  the  work,  contain- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  was  dis- 
covered on  some  palimpsests  by  Cardinal  Mai  and  Count 
Castiglioni  in  the  Lombardian  monastery  of  Bobbio,  and 
published  at  Milan  (1819-39).     Thus,  the    larger  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  restored,   but  of  the  Old 
Testament  only  a  few  passages  from  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
have  come  to  light.     The  question  of  the   worth  of  this 
work,  considered  as  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  has  been 
thrown  entirely  in  the  background  by  the   circumstance 
that  the  work  is  the  only,  or  nearly  the  only,  existing  rem- 
nant of  the  Gothic  language.     On  the  Bobbio  palimpsests 
some  fragments  were  discovered  of  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospels,  probably  from  the  sixth  century ;    they  were  pub- 
lished by  Massman,  Skeireim  aivagneljons  thairh  Johanncn 
(Munich,  1834).     Some  few  other  scraps  have  been  found, 
and  collected  editions  of  all  that  remains   of  Gothic  lite- 
rature, accompanied  by  grammars  and   dictionaries,  have 
been  given  bv  Von  der  Gabelentz  and  Lo"be  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
sic,  1843-46)"and  by  Stamm  (Paderborn,  1858),  the  5th  ed. 
of  which  appeared  in  1872,  revised  by  Moritz  Heine.    But, 
besidas  being  the  only  remnant  of  any  importance  of  the 
Gothic  language,  Ulfila's  translation  of  the  Bible   is  the 
oldest  monument  of  any  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  and  is 
consequently  a  document  of  paramount  linguistic  import- 
ance.    It  shows  that  the  Gothic  language,  although  closely 
related  to  the  Icelandic,  Anglo-Saxon,  old  High  German, 
etc.,  occupied  an  entirely  independent  position  among  the 
other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  family  ;   and  by  this,  its 
independent  development,  the  Gothic  language  has  been 
enabled  to  throw  light  on  many  peculiar  features  in  the 
Teutonic  languages.  CLEMENS  PETEHSEN. 

Uliasutai,  or  IJIjassntai,  an  important  commercial 
station  of  Mongolia,  in  lat.  48°  22'  N.,  Ion.  97°  E.,  on  the 
line  between  the  Russian  frontier  and  Si-Ngan-Foo,  capital 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Shen  See,  and  principal  depot 
for  all  goods  destined  for  the  markets  of  Central  Asia.  It 
consists  of  a  civil  and  a  military  quarter,  the  latter  occupied 


by  the  Chinese  garrison,  the  former  by  inhabitants  who  are 
partly  Chinese  and  partly  Mongolian.  The  Mongolian 
nomads  who  visit  the  city  during  the  time  of  the  fair  live 
in  tents.  Since  1868  it  has  repeatedly  been  visited  by  Rus- 
sians, but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  establish  commercial 
connections,  as  the  Dungan  rebels  from  Urumtsi  have  oc- 
cupied the  city  several  times.  EMIL  SCIILAGINTWEIT. 
I  I'll",  p.-v.,  Pulaski  co.,  111. 

Ull'mann  (KAIIL),  b.  at  Epfenbach,  Baden,  Mar.  15, 
1796:  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen ;  lived 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  Hegel  and  Daub;  afterward 
with  Schleiermocher  and  Neandcr,  was  appointed  profes- 
sor at  Heidelberg  in  1821  ;  founded  in  1828,  together  with 
Umbreit,  the  Theoloyische  tftudii'ti  mid  Kritiken,  which  is 
still  the  principal  representative  of  that  school  of  German 
theology  which  believes  in,  and  tries  to  work  out,  a  com- 
plete reconciliation  between  Christianity  and  the  modern 
culture;  went  to  Halle  in  1829,  but  returned  to  Heidelberg 
in  1836;  was  made  president  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
council  of  Baden  in  1856,  but  resigned  this  office  in  I860 
and  retired  into  private  life.  D.  at  Karlsruhe  Jan.  12, 
1865.  His  principal  writings  are  Grcijor  von  Nazianz  (1825), 
Jfintorinclt  oder  inythisrh  f  directed  against  Strauss  (1838), 
Tin'  Worship  of  Genius  (1840;  translated  into  English 
1846),  Reformers  before  the  Keformattou  (2  vols.,  1841; 
translated  into  English  by  Robert  Menzies,  1S55),  Apolo- 
getic View  of  the  Minims  Character  of  Jt-sits  (1841;  trans- 
lated into  English  in  the  same  year  and  afterward  again 
from  the  sixth  German  edition),  L'eber  das  Weten  del 
Clirintenthmm  (1845). 

Ullo'a,  de  (ANTONIO),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Seville,  Spain,  Jan. 
12,  1716;  educated  in  the  naval  service;  became  lieutenant 
of  the  royal  marine  guards  1735,  in  which  year  ho  was 
sent  to  South  America  with  Don  Jorge  Juan  and  a  com- 
mission of  the  French  Academy  to  measure  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  in  Peru;  spent  ten  years  in  South  America, 
making  extended  journeys,  and  being  employed  to  fortify 
the  Pacific  coast  against  an  anticipated  attack  by  Lord 
Anson's  expedition;  embarked  for  Spain  Oct.,  1744;  was 
captured  by  the  British  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  London; 
obtained  his  liberty  through  the  intervention  of  several 
scientific  gentlemen  ;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  communicated  to  it  several  papers  embodying 
results  of  his  observations  in  South  America;  aided  his 
companion  Juan  in  the  preparation  of  a  narrative  of  their 
travels  (Madrid,  4  vols.,  1748),  which  appeared  in  French, 
German,  and  English  translations,  the  latter  under  the 
title  A  Voyage  to  South  America  (2  vols.,  1772;  4th  ed. 
1806) ;  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  royal  woollen 
manufactories  and  in  the  reform  of  the  colleges  of  history 
and  surgery,  and  superintended  the  completion  of  the 
basins  of  Ferrol  and  Cartagena;  made  a  second  visit  to 
South  America  1755;  became  the  first  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana  1766,  but  was  unable  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment, and  was  soon  driven  away  by  the  riots  of  the  French 
population  of  New  Orleans ;  published  Entrctcnimicntos 
Finico-Jiistor\co»  sobre  la  America  Meridional  (1772)  and 
a  volume  of  Observations  of  a  Solar  Eclipse  made  at  Sea 
(1778) ;  rose  to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the  naval  service; 
was  entrusted  in  1779  with  the  command  of  a  squadron 
destined  to  capture  an  English  merchant  fleet  and  to 
rendezvous  at  Havana  for  an  attack  upon  the  British 
settlements  in  Florida,  but,  being  absorbed  in  astronomical 
investigations,  forgot  to  open  his  sealed  orders,  and  re- 
turned after  two  months  without  having  effected  anything ; 
was  court-martiallcd  in  1780  and  acquitted,  but  was  never 
again  employed  in  active  naval  service.  D.  in  the  isle  of 
Leon,  near  Cadiz,  July  3,  1795. 

I  lion,  de  (Fnxscisco),  b.  in  Spain  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  went  to  New  Spain  shortly 
after  its  conquest ;  was  a  lieutenant  of  Cortez  in  his  ex- 
plorations of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  commanded  the  expe- 
dition which  in  1539-40  explored  the  Gulf  of  California, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Sea  of  Cortez."  On  his 
return  he  was  assassinated  in  Jalisco.  A  narrative  of  the 
expedition  by  Preciado,  one  of  the  officers,  may  be  found 
in  Ramusio  and  Birncy. 

I  lin,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Blau  into  the  Danube,  which  here  becomes 
navigable,  is  old-fashioned  and  queer,  but  curious  and  in- 
teresting, like  a  ghost  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  cathedral, 
begun  in  1377,  but  never  completed,  is  a  magnificent  edifice 
in  Gothic  style,  485  feet  long,  200  feet  broad,  and  141  feet 
high.  Ulm  is  fortified,  and  contains  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  of  which  no  single  branch,  however,  is  ex- 
tensively developed.  On  Oct.  17,  1805,  Gen.  Mack,  at  the 
head  of  an  Austrian  army  of  30,000  men,  here  capitulated 
to  Napoleon.  P.  26,290. 

Ulma'ceic  [Lat.  t'lmiu,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  either  trees  or  shrubs,  having 
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rough  alternate  leaves,  earn  leaf  with-  a  pair  uf  deciduous 
stipules  Tim  Mowers  are  small  and  in  loon  clusters.  The 
perianth  in  small.  membranous,  btll-lhkped,  irregular;  the 
Itomenl  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  ],eriiinth,  and 
inserted  inf.  their  Im.-e  :  the  ovary  RUMtrtor.  The  fruit  is 
l-'-celled,  nut-like,  or  compressed  and  winged.  Inere  are 
about  HO  known  species,  natives  of  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  (See  ELM  and  NETTLE  THEK.) 

UlmicAcid.     Pec  Hi  VMS,  by  PKUF.  H.  WrnT/,  A.  M. 

Ulmine.     Sec  UI:MI  s,  by  Pnor.  II.  Wi  in/,  A.  M. 

Ulna.     See  AKM. 

Ulphilas.     See  ULFILA. 

Ulpia'nus  (DOMITII-S).  b.  at  Tyre  about  170  A.  n. ;  en- 
tcre.l  into  public,  life  in  Koine  un.ler  Septimus  Severus ; 
obHined  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  jurist,  and  held 
various  judicial  "Dices  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla-  lost  his  influence  and  his  offices  under  Klagabalus, 
Imt  came  again  into  power  after  the  accession  of  Alexander 
Severn?,  who  made  him  mmjtutrr  m-riiiioriun,  ),rir/i-<-tu*  ini- 
mmc,  and  prmfeetM  pratorio,  but  he  was  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  in  228  before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor.  ( 
writings.  Ail  Eilictnm,  Ad  tialtinum.  Ad  L<-<je»  Jiiliam  et 
Papiam,  only  fragments  exist,  but  about  one-third  of  the 
li;,r-*t  of  Julian  consists  of  excerpts  from  his  books.  The 
Ti'inli  ex  <'"i-/>"f  t'/iiliini,  generally  called  Fragmenta  Ul- 
pi.mi,  were  edited  by  Hugo  (1834)  and  by  Docking  (1845). 

Ulri'ci  (HKHMANX),  b.  at  Pfdrten,  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  Mar.  211.  1806  ;  studied  law  at  Halle  and 
lierlin,  and  entered  on  a  juridical  career,  but  devoted  hira- 
elf  after  1829  exclusively  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 


interesting  and  valuable. 

Ul'ster,  the  northernmost  of  the  four  provinces  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided,  borders  N.  and  W.  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  E.  on  the  North  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Area, 
about  1150  sq.  m.  P.  2,389,263  in  1841,  2,013,879  in 
1S51  1  914,236  in  1861,  and  1,830,398  in  1871,  of  whom 
MII...25  are  Roman  Catholics,  522,774  Presbyterians,  and 
398,705  Episcopalians.  The  tables  show  that  it  is  the 
Celtic,  and  Roman  Catholic  clement  of  the  population 
which  emigrates,  while  the  English  and  Scotch  colonists 
from  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  remain. 

Ulster,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  bounded  E.  by  Hud- 
son River,  drained  by  Esopus,  Handout,  and  Wallkill 
creeks,  traversed  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Now  York  Kingston  and  Syracuse  R.  R. 
The  surface  is  much  broken  by  the  Catskill  and  Shawan- 
gunk  ridges.  The  soil  is  generally  better  adapted  lor 
grazing  than  tillage.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  slate  are 
f,.und,  and  flagging-stone  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  There  are  in  all  nearly  700  manufactories  of 
different  kinds,  among  which  are  carriages,  cooperage, 
brick,  cement,  furniture,  marble,  paper,  edge  tools,  ma- 
chinery, paints,  ironware,  and  glassware;  many  saw -mills, 
flour-mills,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  besides  various  articles 
of  manufacture,  dairy  products,  potatoes,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
hay,  wool,  and  lumber.  Cap.  Kingston.  Area,  1204  sq.  m. 
P.  84,075. 

Ulster,  tp.,  Floyd  eo.,  la.     P.  500. 
Ulster,  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1174. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  the  principal  herald  of  Ire- 
land and  of  the  order   of  St.   Patrick.      The   office  was 
created  in  1552  to  supply  the  place  of  Ireland  king  of 
arms,  whose  office  had  long  been  in  abeyance.     Ulster  has 
two  heralds,  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  four  pursuivants,  of 
which  Athlone  and  St.  Patrick  are  the  principal. 

Ultimate  Analysis,  in  chemistry,  a  branch  of  the 
great  art  of  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  (which  see),  which  has 
for  its  object  to  determine  the  elementary  constitution  of 
bodies,  as  distinguished  from  proximate  anulynii,  which 
merely  seeks  to  separate  the  different  distinct  compounds 
which  may  occur,  either  mixed  or  combined,  or  both,  in 
the  body  under  consideration.  Ultimate  analysis  is 'there- 
fore more  especially  applicable  to  komogmtotu  or  definite 
chemical  compounds,  such  as  eryitaKited  salts  and  other 
compounds,  minerals,  and  liquids  of  definite  boiling-points, 
in  order  to  determine  their  chemical  constitution  and  place 
in  chemical  classification  ;  while  proximate  analysis  applies 


more  to  heterogeneous  bodies.     (See  OHIIANIC  ANALYSIS, 
PROXIMATE,  and  DKUAXIU  ANALYSIS,  ULTIMATE,  where  tbe»e 
distinctions  are  more  narrowly  applied.)    HENUY  \VritTZ. 
Ultimate  Ratio.    See  RATIO. 

Ultramarine'  [Fr.  outre  mer,  "  beyond  the  sea" — i.  r. 
from  Asia],  a  blue  pigment  formerly  obtained  from  lapU 
lazuli,  a  mineral  containing  silica,  alumina,  soda,  lime,  sul- 
phuric acid, a  littlesul|iliur  and  iron,  withii  very  little  chlo- 
rine and  water.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Transylvania,  Persia, 
China,  Thibet,  Tartury,  and  the  Ku.-t  Indies,  ami  furnishesa 
beautiful  and  very  durable  pigment.  The  analysis  of  lapis 
lazuli  led  to  the  production  of  artificial  ultramarine,  a  prize 
of  6000  francs  being  offered  in  1*1!  I  by  i 
couragement  of  Paris  for  this  purpose.  It  was  awarded  in 
1828  to  liiiimet  of  Toulouse,  who  lirst  produced  it  on  a  large 
scale,  although  Qmclin  had  shortly  before  made  it  by  a 
process  essentially  the  same  as  that  now  followed.  Wagner 
(Chemical  7V'-/i  >n. '•;;/// 1  gives  the  following  classification  of 
the  different  methods  followed:  The  miljihute  or  ^Inuliri-'g 
ttilt  ultramarine  is  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  100  parU 
of  dried  kaolin,  s:t  to  100  parts  of  calcined  glaubcr's  salt, 
and  17  of  charcoal,  or  else  100  of  kaolin,  41  of  glaubcr's 
salt,  41  of  calcined  soda,  17  of  charcoal,  and  i:i  of  sulphur, 
and  heating  the  mixture  very  strongly  for  seven  to  ten 
hours  in  fire-clay  crucibles.  The  contents  are  then  re- 
peatedly treated  with  water,  pulverized,  washed,  dried, 
ground,  and  sifted,  furnishing  green  ultramarine,  ready  lor 
the  market.  This  is  a  pigment  of  inferior  value,  because 
its  color  is  not  brilliant.  To  convert  it  into  lilne  tiltrnma- 
rine,  about  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur  is  mixed  with  it,  the  whole 
roasted  at  a  low  temperature  with  access  of  air,  and  this 
treatment  repeated  until  the  desired  blue  color  is  produced. 
The  blue  product  is  pulverized,  washed,  dried,  and  sepa- 
rated into  different  qualities.  ,V./</<i  ultramarine  is  either 
made  with  a  mixture  of  soda  and  sulphate,  or  with  soda 
alone,  as  in  the  following  mixture:  kaolin  100,  soda  100, 
charcoal  12,  sulphur  60.  The  ignition  is  best  performed  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  conversion  into  blue  ultra- 
marine in  a  large  muffle,  with  addition  of  sulphur,  th« 
product  being  finer  than  the  former.  By  increasing,  within 
certain  limits,  the  quantities  of  soda  and  sulphur,  blue 
ultramarine  may  bo  at  once  obtained.  Silica  ultramarine 
is  soda  ultramarine  prepared  with  kaolin  which  has  received 
an  addition  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  silica.  It  is  at  once  ob- 
tained by  calcination  as  blue  ultramarine,  withstands  the 
action  of  alum,  and  has  a  violet  tint.  Wilkcns  considers 
the  presence  of  iron  in  ultramarine  unimportant,  and  Brun- 
ner  states  that  the  substitution  of  sulphide  of  potassium  for 
sulphide  of  sodium  yields  a  colorless  compound. 

Ultramarine  is  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids,  even 
dilute,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  natu- 
ral ultramarine  is  far  more  durable,  but  the  artificial  is  now 
very  extensively  employed  as  a  pigment  for  calico-printing, 
:oloring  paper  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  various  other  pur- 
poses for  which  smalt  was  formerly  used.  It  should  not 
bo  used  for  coloring  candies.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with 
chalk,  kaolin,  and  barytcs  to  make  the  tints  lighter.  Cobalt 
MitramarMieisThenard'sblue.  (See  COBALT.)  Tettowmltrm- 
mariue  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  chromatc  of  baryta. 
Ultramarine  athe»  is  a  pale  residue  obtained  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  native  ultramarine.  Ultramarine  is  largely  manu- 
factured in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  to  some  extent 
in  England,  about  9000  tons  being  annually  made  in  tu- 
rope.  U-  B-  CORNWALL. 

IMtramon'tanism,   a  tendency   within   the   Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  place  an  absolute  authority  in  matt 
of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  at  * 
—ultra  mo»te>,  "on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps   —in  oppo 
sition  to  the  tendency  original  in  Christianity,  and  ne, 
altogether  crushed  under  the  papal  arrogance,  of  placing 
the  national  churches  in  partial  independence  of 
man  curia,  and  making  the  pope  subordinate  to  the  s 
of  an  oecumenical  council.     (For  the  scope  and  hirtor. 
this  tendency  see  the  articles  ^a£™??£*SS. 
COUNCIL  OF  TRENT,  COUNCIL  OF  THH  VATICAN,  by  P 
PHILIP  SCHAFF,  and  GALLICANISM.) 
Ultramontanists.    See  ULTRAMONTANISK. 
ITI'trn  Vi'res  fLat    "  beyond  the  powers    J.    I 

SnTly  introduced  into  th^  law  concerning ;cor- 
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or  implied  authority,  or  which  is  outside  of  the  fair  and  j 
reasonable  means  for  attaining  the  objects  of  its  creation, 
is  ultra  rlrru.  The  questions  concerning  such  contracts 
may  arise  in  two  very  different  conditions:  (1)  When  the 
corporation  itself  seeks  to  enforce  the  agreement.  Here 
there  is  no  difficulty.  The  corporation  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  its  own  violation  or  transgression  of  the  law,  and 
the  contract  is  held  void,  whether  it  has  been  executed  or 
is  still  executory.  (2)  When  the  other  party  seeks  to  en- 
force the  agreement,  and  the  corporation  sets  up  its  own 
want  of  authority  as  a  defence.  There  arc  two  cases  under 
this  head:  (1)  whore  the  contract  is  executory  on  both  sides; 
(2)  where  it  has  liccn  executed  by  the  party  dealing  with 
the  corporation,  and  the  latter  has  received  and  retains  the 
benefits  thereof.  In  the  first  of  these  two  cases  there  is  no 
equitable  reason  for  not  holding  the  contract  void.  The 
corporation  could  not  bo  compelled  to  specifically  perform 
what  the  law  does  not  authorize  it  to  do ;  and  as  the  plain- 
tiff has  parted  with  no  consideration  beyond  his  own  prom- 
ise, and  as  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  known  that  the 
defendant's  promise  was  without  legal  authority,  it  is  not 
inequitable  that  he  should  bo  prevented  from  recovering 
damages  for  a  mere  breach  of  that  promise.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  defence  will  prevail  and  the  agreement 
be  held  void.  The  second  case  presents  much  greater  diffi- 
culties, and  has  occasioned  a  conflict  of  judicial  opinion. 
There  are  three  classes  of  decisions.  The  first  class  hold 
that  the  ultra  rli-en  contract  is  not  only  void,  but  is  abso- 
lutely illegal,  and  that  no  action  upon  it  or  growing  out  of 
it  can  be  maintained,  even  though  the  corporation  retains 
the  money  or  other  property  derived  through  the  transac- 
tion. Another  class  of  decisions,  regarding  the  defence  of 
ultra  vires  under  these  circumstances  as  utterly  inequitable 
and  unjust,  have  declared  that  unless  the  contract  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  or  essentially  illegal  (maluin  in  sc),  and 
the  plaintiff  was  an  actual  particcpi  crimimg,  the  corpora- 
tion is  estopped  from  setting  up  its  own  inability  as  a  de- 
fence. The  third  class  of  decisions  occupy  a  middle  ground. 
They  pronounce  the  ultra  vires  contract  void,  and  therefore 
no  action  can  be  maintained  upon  it,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily illegal.  The  party  dealing  with  the  corporation, 
although  he  knew  that  it  was  exceeding  its  powers,  may 
recover  the  consideration — the  money  or  other  property — 
which  he  has  parted  with,  in  an  action  brought  upon  the 
implied  contract  to  repay,  unless  the  charter  should  abso- 
lutely forbid  a  recovery  in  any  form.  This  doctrine  seems 
to  be  sustained  by  the  weight  of  authority,  although  very 
able  judges  have  favored  the  rule  above  stated,  which  would 
generally  estop  corporations  from  denying  their  liability 
upon  the  contracts  which  they  had  executed.  The  conse- 
quences resulting  to  corporations  from  the  violation  of 
their  charters  by  entering  into  unauthorized  contracts  and 
other  transactions  may  be  very  serious  and  penal.  In  the 
first  place,  the  State,  through  its  attorney-general,  may  in- 
stitute a  judicial  proceeding  called  a  7110  warrnnto  against 
the  offending  corporation,  and  compel  it  to  answer  and  ac- 
count for  the  usurpation  and  exercise  of  powers  and  fran- 
chises not  conferred  in  its  charter.  If  such  usurpation  and 
unlawful  exercise  be  shown,  a  judgment  may  be  rendered 
forfeiting  the  charter  and  terminating  the  corporate  ex- 
istence. In  the  second  place,  if  the  directors  or  other 
managing  officers  have  engaged  in,  or  are  about  to  engage 
in,  transactions  which  transcend  the  powers  granted  by  the 
charter,  and  are  therefore  ultra  vires,  a  stockholder  may 
maintain  a  suit  in  equity  against  such  officers  and  the  cor- 
poration as  defendants,  and  restrain  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  unlawful  or  unauthorized  acts.  This  jurisdiction, 
which  is  now  well  established,  is  founded  upon  the  equitable 
doctrine  of  trusts,  since  the  fiduciary  relation  of  trustee  and 
beneficiary  exists  between  the  directors  and  the  stockhold- 
ers. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Ulugh'  Beg,  b.  in  1394,  a  grandson  of  Timur,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1447,  but  was 
put  to  death  in  1449  by  his  own  son.  He  founded  the  ob- 
servatory at  Samarcand,  encouraged  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, was  a  diligent  and  accurate  observer  himself,  and 
wrote  several  astronomical  works  in  Arabic,  which  have 
been  translated  into  Persian  ;  into  Latin  by  Greaves  (Lon- 
don, 1650-52)  and  by  Thomas  Hyde  (Oxford,  1665);  into 
French  by  L.  A.  Sedillot  (1846-53).  A  new  edition  of  his 
catalogue  of  stars  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xiii. 

Ul'verstone,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lancaster, 
on  Morecambe  Bay,  manufactures  different  kinds  of  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  exports  considerable  quan- 
tities of  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  slate. 
P.  6642. 

Ulys'ses,  or  Odysseus,  a  son  of  Laertes,  the  hus- 
band of  Penelope,  the  father  of  Telcmachus,  king  of  Ith- 
aca; participated  in  the  expedition  against  Troy;  wan- 


dered for  many  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  did 
not  reach  home  until  twenty  years  after  his  departure. 
He  plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  Iliad,  and  is  the 
hero  of  the  Odyneyt 

Ulysses,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Neb.     P.  352. 

Ulysses,  tp.,  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  3271. 

Ulysses,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  7S9. 

I  ina,  one  of  the  names  of  the  most  important  goddess 
of  the  modern  Hindoo  pantheon,  the  wife  of  Siva,  otherwise 
called  Ihirga,  Devi,  lihavani,  Kali,  or  PARVATI  (whioh 
see;  also  HINDU  RELIGION,  by  PROF.  JOHN  JJowso.v). 

I  Mi;Uil'la,  county  of  N.  E.  Oregon,  bordering  on 
Washington  Territory,  lying  between  Columbia  Kivcr  and 
the  lilue  Mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Umatilla  and 
other  rivers.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  with  wooded 
mountains,  high  table-lands,  rolling  prairies,  and  some 
fertile  valleys.  Gold  is  found  in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
bars  of  the  Columbia;  coal,  iron,  and  copper  also  e.\i.-t. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  oats.  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Pcndleton.  Area,  about  53UO  sq.  m.  P.' 21116. 

Umatilla,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Umatilla  co.,  Or.     P.  206. 

Um'bagog  Lake  lies  partly  in  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  but 
principally  in  the  town  of  Errol,  Coos  co.,  N.  II.  It  is  in 
a  wild  and  beautiful  region,  and  is  famous  for  its  fine  trout. 
Length,  15  miles ;  breadth,  1  to  10  miles.  It  may  be  reached 
from  Gorham,  N.  II.,  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Its  wa- 
ters are  discharged  into  a  branch  of  the  Androscoggin. 

Umbelliferce  [Lat.  umbellta,  "umbrella,"  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  the  umbels  or  clusters  of  flowers  and  fruit],  an 
important  natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs,  or  rarely 
shrubs,  abounding  in  both  hemispheres,  chiefly  in  cool  re- 
gions. Among  the  useful  plants  of  the  order  are  the  car- 
rot, parsnep,  skirret,  chervil,  fennel,  caraway,  dill,  corian- 
der, anise,  parsley,  celery,  and  others.  Some  are  useful  in 
medicine,  many  being  active  poisons — the  medicines  co- 
nium,  cicuta,  asafcctida,  ammoniac,  galbanum,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  revision  of  the  order,  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  there  are  152  genera  and  about  1300  or  more 
known  species.  Most  have  hollow  striated  stems,  and 
flowers  in  umbels,  but  these  arc  not  perfectly  constant 
characters.  Various  as  these  plants  are  in  aspect,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  accurately  define  their  generic  and  specific  dis- 
tinctions. 

Um'ber  [Lat.  terra  iimbria,  uinbria  ;  Yr.argite  ochrettij 
brunef  tcrre  fine  de  Turquie  umfar],  a  mineral  pigment  for- 
merly obtained  from  Uinbria  in  Italy,  but  at  present  chiefly 
imported  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Its  composition  is — 
silica,  13  per  cent.;  alumina,  5  per  cent.;  oxide  of  iron, 
48  per  cent.;  oxide  of  manganese,  20  per  cent.;  water,  14 
per  cent. ;  being  essentially  a  silicious  brown  haematite. 
It  forms  brown  or  yellowish-brown  masses,  possessing  a 
hardness  of  1.5  to  2.5  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  2.2;  adheres  to  the 
tongue;  shines  when  rubbed,  and  dissolves  to  some  extent 
in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  giving  the  reaction 
of  iron.  When  gently  heated,  water  is  expelled,  and  a 
dark-brown  pigment  termed  raw  nmber  is  formed  :  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  is  completely  dehydrated,  and  con- 
verted into  a  soft  red-brown  modification  known  as  burnt 
umber.  The  dark  colors  of  these  pigments  depend  upon 
the  manganese.  They  are  extensively  used  as  oil  and 
water-color  pigments,  and  are  often  mixed  with  other 
colors.  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Umber  (Seoput  umbrella),  a  bird  of  the  heron  family, 
found  in  Africa.  It  has  a  sharp  furrowed  and  keeled  bill, 
the  upper  mandible  hooked.  The  male  has  a  large  cresi 
on  the  head.  The  bird  is  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  but  has 
much  longer  legs. 

Umbertide  [formerly  Frattn'],  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Perugia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  about  20 
miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Perugia.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with 
some  respectable  buildings,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation live  in  suburbs  outside  the  old  walls.  The  ancient 
and  celebrated  Benedictine  convent  of  Monte  Corona  ( 1 O.">0) 
occupies  a  neighboring  height  and  is  a  very  conspicuous 
object.  P.  11,039. 

Umbilical  Cord.  See  FCETUS,  by  G.  II.  WYNKOOP, 
M.  D. 

Umbilical    Hernia.     See   HERNIA,  by  E.  J.  BER- 

MINGHAM,  M.D. 

Um'breit  (FBIEDRICH  WII.HELM  KARL),  b.  at  Sonnc- 
born,  Saxe-Gotha,  Apr.  11,  1795;  studied  theology  at  tiiit- 
tingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy in  1820  at  Heidelberg,  where  ho  d.  Apr.  26,  I860. 
In  connection  with  Ullmann  he  founded  tilitdiai  unit 
Kritikeii  (182S)  ;  of  his  other  works  the  most  remarkable 
are  Commentar  uler  die  Spr'dche  Salomos  (1826),  and  Cum- 
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Umbrcl'la-Hird,  ono  of  the  most  singular  birds 
known,  is  the  ('t'jiliitlnf>t>  run  <>i-mttnn  of  Sunlit  Ainerieu, 
ono  of  the  Corvidiv  "t  the  group  called  fruit  crows.  On  its 
head  is  a  curious  crest  of  blue  nair-liku  leathers  and  be- 
neath its  throat  lianas  a  largo  wattle  covered  also  with  blue 
feathers.  It  is  of  a  Jeep-black  color,  and  of  the  size  of 
the  common  crow. 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols.     The  word  umbrella  is  n 
diminutive  from  the  Latin  nmbra,  and  signifies  "a  little 
shade."     It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  English  from 
the  Italian  omlirrl/a,  which  has  the  same  meaning.     1'nrn- 
*nl  is  from  the  Greek  ;>«;•«,  "  against."  or  possibly  the  Latin 
),nriirc,  to  "protect,"  and  »«./,  the  ••sun.''     The  two  words 
have,  then,  substantially  the   same  meaning.  a   slia.lc   or 
protection  from  the  sun.     The  Germans   and   Krcncli  arc 
move  delinitc  in  their  names  for  these  articles,  the  German 
it,-,,,  iwliifm  and  the  French  y,(u-<f/,/niV  signifying  a  pro- 
tection from  the  rain,  while  Sanntntchirm  and  ;m/-<(W  dc- 
n  .tc  protection  from  tho  sun's  rays.     Tho  umbrella,  both 
as  a  protection  against  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  as  an  em- 
blem of  high  rank,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.     The  Egypt  ian 
and  Nincvito  sculptures,  even  those  of  the  earliest  dates, 
have  frequent  representations  of  it,  but  only  in  connection 
with  royalty.     The  umbrella  was  spread  over  the  head  of 
the  monarch,  whether  in  bis  chariot,  on  horseback,  or  in 
his  great  open-air  feasts;  it  appeared  like  a  halo  over  his 
head.     The  Chinese  had  adopted  it  at  a  very  early  period 
of  their  history,  and,  so  far  as  wo  can  ascertain,  were  the 
only  people,  for  many  centuries,  who  did  not  confine  its 
use  t  >  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.     With  them, 
however,  the  man  who  was  privileged  to  bear  an  umbrella 
must  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  high  position.     Tho  common 
people  made  their  hats  so  broad  and  of  a  shape  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  umbrella  that  with  those  and  their  cloaks 
of  rushes  they  were  alike   protected  from  sun  and  rain. 
The  Japanese  have  used  the  umbrella  ever  since  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  their  island  empire.     The  use  of  the 
umbrella  or  parasol  is  universal  throughout  India,  but  in 
liurmah  and  Siam  it  is  a  mark  of  rank.     The  king  of  Bur- 
mah  has  for  one  of  his  titles  "  lord  of  the  twenty-four  um- 
brellas."    The  umbrellas  of  the  king  are  of  white  silk,  and 
no  other  person  is  allowed  to  carry  a  white  one.      The 
princes  of  the  blood  have  two  gilt  umbrellas,  with  handles 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  borno  above  their  heads  ;  the 
other  officers  of  the  state  but  one.     In  some  of  the  Hindoo 
sculptures  Vishnu  is  represented  as  visiting  the  infernal 
regions   with   his   umbrella  spread  above  his  head.       In 
Greece  the  umbrella  or  parasol  was  much  used  by  women 
of  rank,  and  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the  Greek 
poets.     In  Rome  its  use  was  confined  to  women  and  effem- 
inate men.     It  was  used  only  as  a  protection  from  the  sun, 
and  was  made  substantially  like  those  we  have  now.     It 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans, 
rather  than  the  Greeks.     Its  use  extended  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Southern  Europe  and   Northern  Africa.     In  the 
Middle  Ages  its  use  among  women  was  less  common,  but 
il  wus  an  emblem  of  rank  in  the  Church.     The  cardinals 
and  bishops  were  allowed  to  have  them  borno  over  their 
heads  in  solemn  processions.     All  the  large  churches,  es- 
pecially the  cathedral  churches,  owned  an  umbrella  to  be 
used  for  these  processions.     The  umbrella  was  probably 
introduced  into  England  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  one  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  (No.  603)  has  a  drawing  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  gentleman  walking  out  with  a  servant  be- 
hind him  carrying  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  with  a  han- 
dle that  slopes  backward.      The  parasol  was  introduced 
into  general  use  in  Franco  and  England,  probably  from 
China,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The 
forms  in  use  and  the  material  indicate  their  Chinese  origin, 
though  they  were  in  use  in  Italy  nearly  seventy-five  years 
earlier.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson  refer  to 
their  use.     In  England  they  were  carried  by  women  as  a 
rotection  from  the  rain  as  well  as  the  sun  as  early  as  about 
TUII.     Gay,  Dean  Swift,  and  Addison  all  refer  to  this. 
De  Foe  in  "his  Kubiuton  Criiioe  describes  an  umbrella  made 
by  Robinson  and  covered  with  skins.     The  allusions  to 
them  in  the  poems  and  essays  of  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  are  so  frequent  as  to   show  that  they  were 
coming  into  general  use  for  women.     But  Jonas  Hanway, 
an  eccentric  traveller  and  philanthropist,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  man  of  note  who  carried  one  in  the  streets, 
and  he  encountered  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  for  doing  so. 
The  umbrella  generally  in  use  at  this  time  was  made  of 
oiled  muslin  or  silk,  sometimes  of  a  tough  oiled  paper,  and 
rarely,  as  in  Hanway's  case,  of  silk.     They  were  generally 
very  heavy.    Improvements  made  in  their  construction  have 
made  them  light  anil  graceful,  and  they  are  now  universally 
used.    Aside  from  their  hand-service  in  protecting  the  person 
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Vom  >un  and  rain,  they  are  >I|M.  largely  used  fur  carriage!, 
where  they  take  the  place  of  the  leather  earth..."   ' 

wagons,  omnibuses,  trucks,  etc..  iiii.l  a  ni'Mliti.-ati'.n 
of  them  as  parachutes  f..r  descen.ling  from  balloons.  An- 
other mo.liticatiun  is  the  umbrella  tent. 

The  umbrella,  in  the  general  construction  of  it«  frame, 
has  undergone  very  little  change  in  thousands  nf 
though  the  materials  used  have  been  constantly  changing. 
The  Chinese  frame*,  which  have  been  to  sume  extent  ilie 
models  of  all  others,  u  ei  c  tna.lc  IM..-I  I  \  »t  tiam  (»..<>  IHM!  light 
but  strong  woods.  In  Europe  the  ribs  were  at  first  made 

of  rattan  or  split  b:unl then  of  wood  (white  oak  being 

•ii'i-.'ti  usually),  afterward  for  many  yearn  of  whalebone. 
Tho  parts  of  an  umbrella  are  the  top-notch  and  runner; 
a  notched  wheel  or  disk  into  which  the  end»  of  the  ribs 
fit,  and  are  secured  by  a  steel  wire  or  sliding  ring;  the 
ribs  or  supports!  of  the  umbrella,  now  made  of  the  best 
(and  often  grooved)  in  the  finer  classes  of  go.«l-.  :...-!  >•!' 
rattan  in  the  cheaper:  at  the  outer  end  of  the  ril.s  they  are 
tapered  to  a  point  and  finished  with  a  minute  head  or  tip, 
which  may  be  cither  plain,  plated,  or  tipped  with  some 
other  substance.  In  the  cheap  rattan  ribs  these  arc  tipped 
with  metallic  caps.  The  stretchers  arc  short  iron  rods,  flat 
and  light,  but  strong,  extending  from  the  notched  wheel  or 
disk  to  the  ribs,  each  of  which  has  a  little  perforated  pro- 
jection on  its  inner  side,  to  which  the  stretcher  it  attached 
by  a  rivet  through  its  fork-like  end.  The  notched  »!...! 
from  which  the  stretchers  start  has  a  metallic  cylinder 
called  the  runner,  which  slides  up  and  down  on  the  stick 
of  the  umbrella ;  a  bent  wire,  which  by  its  construction 
forms  a  simple  spring,  over  which  the  runner  passes  in 
the  act  of  opening  the  frame,  slides  into  a  slot  in  the 
runner,  and  serves  to  keep  the  umbrella  open ;  and  when 
it  is  closed  by  pressing  this  simple  spring  inward,  the  run- 
ner, in  tho  act  of  closing,  passes  over  a  similar  spring  near 
the  handle,  and,  being  released  by  the  slot,  keeps  the  um- 
brella closed.  The  other  parts  of  the  umbrella  are — the 
stick,  which  may  be  of  bamboo,  metal,  pimento,  or  any 
one  of  fifty  other  kinds  of  wood,  for  the  cheaper  grades 
usually  of  maple,  and  which  is  divided  into  tne  handle, 
which  is  often  fanciful  and  sometimes  mounted  with  ivory, 
silver  or  other  metals  gilt  or  silvered  ;  the  stick  or  Matt 
which  forms  the  support  of  the  umbrella,  and  over  which 
the  two  notched  w  heels  and  the  runner  play :  the  ferule 
or  end,  usually  tipped  with  bone  or  metal ;  and  the  cover- 
ing, which  in  the  finer  qualities  is  of  silk  of  various  grades, 
and  next  to  this  of  mohair  or  alpaca ;  to  some  extent  other 
wool  or  wool  and  cotton  fabrics  are  used,  corresponding 
to  the  merinos,  cashmeres,  or  delaines  of  dress  goods ;  these 
are  known  under  various  names,  as  regina,  victoria,  etc. 
Some  waterproof  goods  are  also  used.  But  the  larger  num- 
ber of  umbrellas  are  made  of  ginghams  and  cotton  stuffs  of 
various  qualities.  The  sections  of  the  covering  are  cut  out 
in  triangular  pieces  and  sewed  together  on  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  then  hemmed  or  corded  around  the  outer  edge  in 
the  same  way.  They  are  next  drawn  upon  the  open  frame 
(the  notched  wheel  at  the  top  being  forced  against  a  little 
wire  stop),  and  are  sewed  to  the  ribs,  a  metal  cap  slipped 
over  the  ferule,  brought  down  to  the  covering,  and  secured 
by  a  rivet  or  pin ;  the  closed  umbrella  is  secured  by  an 
elastic  band,  and  the  umbrella  is  complete.  Some  manu- 
facturers have  a  metallic  cup  in  which  the  tips  arc  confined, 
but  this  is  not  generally  regarded  as  an  improvement.  The 
paragon  frame,  in  which  the  ribs  and  stretchers  are  grooved 
—an  English  invention— has  recently  been  improved  by  a 
slight  bending  inward  of  the  ribs,  so  that  when  closed  they 
fit  compactly  round  the  stick.  Parasols  are  made  in  a 
similar  way,  though  occasionally  lined,  trimmed,  or  c< 
ered  with  lace,  etc.  The  English  market  has  long  been  the 
best  for  umbrellas,  single  manufacturers  there  makir 
lions  of  them  in  a  year.  Umbrellas  have  been  «•***• 
since  1802,  and  in  considerable  numbers  (ir.ce 
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amount  of  $724,034.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  present  production  is  nearly  810,1100,000,  as  the 
production  of  four  leading  houses  exceeds  $6,000,000.  Phil- 
adelphia is  the  principal  city  in  the  manufacture. 

L.  P.  BnocKETT. 

Umbrella-Shell  (Umlrelln),  a  genus  of  gasteropod 
mnllu.-ks  of  the  family  Pleurobranchidse,  containing  only 
three  known  living  and  two  extinct  species.  The  small, 
flattened,  umbrella-shaped  shell  only  covers  the  more  im- 
portant organs,  and  the  shell  itself  is  often  concealed  by 
the  mantle. 

Umbrel'la-Tree,  a  small  tree  of  the  genus  31<iynnl!a, 
found  in  the  U.  S.  along  the  Allcghany  Mountains  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky ;  has  obovate-lanccolatc  leaves, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  a  rose-colored  fruit.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  leaves  being  crowded  on  the 
summit  of  the  flowering  branches  in  an  umbrella-like  circle. 

Um'bria,  an  ancient  division  of  Italy,  between  Etruria 
and  the  Ager  Gallicus,  which  stretched  along  the  Adri- 
atic from  vEsis  to  Rubicon,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  Gallic 
tribe  called  the  Senones.  The  Umbrians,  occupying  tin- 
heights  of  the  Apennines,  were  in  ancient  times  consid- 
ered the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  are  often  spoken 
of  as  aborigines.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  frag- 
ments of  their  language  which  have  been  preserved  on  the 
EUGUBIAN  TABLES  (which  see),  and  which  prove  it  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  Latin  dialects.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  B.  c.  the  Umbrians  were  thoroughly  Romanized. 

t '  inhrid;r,  a  family  of  fishes.     See  APPENDIX. 

Um'pire.  When  a  controversy  is  referred  to  two  or 
any  other  even  number  of  arbitrators,  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  a  person  who  shall  bo  called 
in  to  make  a  final  and  peremptory  decision  in  case  the  ar- 
bitrators themselves  are  equally  divided,  and  are  therefore 
unable  to  agree.  This  referee  is  called  the  umpire.  Ho  is 
sometimes  named  in  the  agreement  or  submission  executed 
by  the  contestants,  but  the  arbitrators  themselves  are  more 
frequently  empowered  to  select  an  umpire  when  one  is 
needed.  Ho  is  not  regarded  as  a  presiding  officer  giving  a 
casting  vote,  by  means  of  which  the  decision  is  that  of  a 
majority  of  the  arbitrators ;  the  decision  when  made  is 
his  infttead  of  the  arbitrators',  but  is  none  the  less  con- 
clusive and  binding.  When  two  nations  undertake  to  ad- 
just their  respective  claims  by  treaty,  and  to  that  end  a 
commission  is  created  consisting  of  two  members,  one  of 
them  appointed  by  each  of  the  high  contracting  powers, 
an  umpire  is  cither  named  in  the  convention  or  is  left  to  be 
chosen  by  the  commissioners.  Jons  NORTON  POHEROY. 

Ump'qna  River  rises  in  Douglas  co.,  Or.,  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  by  two  forks,  the  N.  and  the  S..  of  which 
the  latter  is  the  largest.  The  forks  unite  8  miles  below 
Roseburg.  The  river's  course  thence  is  N.  W.  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Its  valley  is  hilly  and  fertile,  and  is  famous 
for  its  wool-product.  Placer  gold-mining  has  been  carried 
on  here  to  some  extent. 

Umritsir.     See  AMUITSIR. 

Unadil'la,  tp.,  Livingston  CO.,  Mich.     P.  1041. 

Unadilla,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  42  miles  E.  of  Binghamton,  con- 
tains an  academy,  the  usual  county-seat  buildings,  2 
banks,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  newspaper,  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  P.  of  v.  875 ;  of  tp. 
2555.  G.  A.  DODGE,  PUB.  "  HOME  AND  ABROAD." 

Un'cas,an  Indian  sachem,  b.  about  1000;  originally  a 
•war-chief  of  the  Pequods,  he  revolted  against  Sassocus,  the 
sachem,  in  1634 ;  made  friends  with  the  whites,  and  became 
chief  of  the  Mohegans.  In  1637  ho  joined  Mason's  expe- 
dition against  the  Pequods,  and  was  rewarded  with  some 
of  their  lands ;  made  several  treaties  with  the  settlers  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  in  1643  joined  them 
in  a  war  against  Miantonomoh,  the  Narragansett  sachem. 
In  1657  he  was  besieged  in  his  stronghold  on  Connecticut 
River  by  the  Narragansetts,  but  when  on  the  point  of  star- 
vation was  relieved  by  Ensign  Lcffingwell,  to  whom  it  is 
said  that  he  granted  the  land  upon  which  Norwich  now 
stands,  although  he  subsequently  sold  it  to  others.  Many 
complaints  were  made  against  him  by  other  Indians,  and 
in  1654  he  was  warned  by  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies  that  the  English  would  not  protect  him  in  any 
unlawful,  treacherous,  or  outrageous  course.  He  was 
always  on  good  terms  with  the  whites.  D.  in  1683. 

Un'cial  Let'ters  [Lat.  wneiale*  lllerir,  from  nnriVr, 
"inch"],  a  term  used  in  DIPLOMATICS  and  PALEOGRAPHY 
(which  see)  to  indicate  characters  of  a  large  and  round  form 
used  in  some  ancient  manuscripts.  The  earliest  Greek  and 
Latin  manuscripts  are  written  in  majuteulir.  or  capital  let- 
ters, which  were  used  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  necessity  for  more  rapid  writing  brought 
into  generalise  characters  of  a  smaller  form  composed  of 


rounded  and  not  straight  lines,  termed  uncial,  many  of 
the  letters  resembling  the  majuscule,  or  capital,  and  others 
the  minuscule,  or  small,  letters.  This  style,  being  more 
easily  learned  than  the  cursive,  was  employed  in  books  and 
manuscripts  of  importance  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  and 
even  the  tenth,  century,  while  legal  instruments,  requiring 
despatch,  were  executed  in  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Roman 
cursive  or  running  hand.  In  Italy  and  to  some  extent 
elsewhere  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  a  tran- 
sitional form  of  writing  prevailed,  which  approximated  to 
the  Roman  cursive  hand :  and  this  gradually  passed  into 
the  minuscule  style,  which  became  the  usual  form  in  manu- 
scripts from  the  tenth  century.  (See  specimens  of  uncial 
writing  under  CODEX.) 

Unconformable  Strata.     See  CONFORMABLE. 

Unction,  Extreme.     See  EXTREME  UNCTION. 

Un'derhill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.   P.  1655. 

Underbill  (JOHN),  b.  in  Warwickshire,  England;  came 
to  America  in  1631) ;  was  a  representative  in  the  Assembly 
from  Boston,  and  in  1637  commanded  the  colony  troops, 
who  with  those  of  Mason  destroyed  the  Indian  forts  at 
Mystic,  and  broke  the  power  of  the  Pequods.  Banished 
from  Boston  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  he  went 
to  England,  where  in  1638  he  published  an  account  of  the 
Pequod  war.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  in  1641  gov- 
ernor of  Exeter  and  Dover ;  removed  to  Stamford,  and  in 
1646  to  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  held  a  command  in  the  war 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  In  1665  he  was  a 
delegate  from  Oyster  Bay  to  the  assembly  at  Hcmpstfad. 
and  in  1667  the  Mantincnoc  Indians  gave  him  a  tract  of 
150  acres  of  land  on  Long  Island,  which  is  still  held  by 
his  descendants.  D.  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  about  1672. 

Under-Lease.  When  a  tenant  lets  the  premises  or  a 
portion  of  them  for  a  period  less  than  the  unexpired  part 
of  his  own  time,  the  contract  is  an  under-lease.  If  the 
entire  interest  of  a  lessee  is  transferred,  the  transaction  is 
an  assignment  (see  TENANT  FOR  YEARS)  ;  but  if  the  transfer 
is  of  a  portion  only,  if  the  possession  will  return  to  the 
lessee  before  his  own  leasehold  estate  runs  out,  and  even  if 
he  reserves  the  right  of  entry  for  the  non-payment  of  the 
rent  so  that  he  MW;/  regain  the  possession,  the  transaction 
constitutes  an  under-letting.  Between  the  original  lessee 
and  his  under-  or  sub-lessee  the  relations  are  those  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  latter  is  liable  to  the  former  for 
the  stipulated  rent,  and  both  are  bound  by  whatever  cove- 
nants they  choose  to  insert  in  their  contract.  Between  the 
original  lessor  and  the  under-tenant  there  are  no  legal  re- 
lations whatever;  there  is  neither  privity  of  contract  nor 
of  estate.  The  under-lesscc  is  not  bound  to  pay  rent  to 
the  one  who  first  let  the  premises,  nor  is  the  latter  bound 
to  accept  such  rent  if  offered.  The  sub-tenant  acquires  no 
rights  to  the  possession  of  the  premises  greater  than  those 
held  by  his  immediate  landlord,  the  original  lessee,  while 
as  against  the  prior  lessor  he  is  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
assumed  by  that  lessee.  If,  therefore,  the  lessor  is  entitled 
to  re-enter  for  a  breach  of  any  condition  in  his  own  lease, 
he  may  dispossess  the  under-tenant,  although  the  lat- 
ter may  have  complied  with  all  the  stipulations  of  his  con- 
tract. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Understanding.     See  MIND,  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D. 

Un'derwood  (AoiN  BALLOU),  b.  at  Milford,  Mass., 
May  19,  1828;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1849; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Worcester  in 
1853;  removed  to  Boston  in  1855.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  chosen  captain  of  volunteers;  colonel  in 
1862 ;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  Gettysburg;  severely  wounded  at  Chatta- 
nooga, and  disabled  from  active  service;  brigadier-general 
in  1863,  brevet  major-general  in  1865,  and  subsequently 
appointed  surveyor  of  customs  at  Boston. 

Underwood  (JOSEPH  ROGERS),  b.  in  Goochland  co., 
Va.,  Oct.  24,  1791;  went  with  an  uncle  to  Kentucky;  u:i.s 
educated  at  various  schools  in  that  State;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Lexington  1811;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  At  Dudley's  defeat  in  1813  he  was 
severely  wounded,  but  was  taken  care  of  in  a  cabin  near 
Cleveland.  In  1813  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at 
Glasgow,  Ky. ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1816-19; 
in  1823  removed  to  Bowling  Green  ;  was  member  of  the 
assembly  1825-26  ;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1828-35; 
Representative  in  Congress  1835-43;  member  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  1846  ;  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor 1847-53,  Presidential  elector  in  1824  and  1844,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1864.  D.  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Aug.  23,  1876. 

Underwood  (WILLIAM  HENDERSON),  b.  in  Culpcper 
co.,  Va.,  Sept.  13.  1779;  when  a  boy  moved  to  Elbcrt  co., 
Ga..,  with  his  father;  his  education  was  obtained  almost 
entirely  by  his  own  exertions;  after  his  majority  taught  a 
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country  school  for  several  years ;  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S1U  ;  was  a  captain  of  volunteers  in 
the  war  of  1S12;  nl'tcr  the  war  rose  to  distinction  in  his 
profession,  and  was  elected  judge  of  the  western  circuit  in 
1825,  which  position  he  held  tor  several  years.  In  the 
controversy  of  the  Chcrokees  with  the  State  of  t;eorgia  he 
became  the  leading  counsel  of  this  aboriginal  tribe,  and 
became  famous  in  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  V.  S.  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  advocated  their  cause.  V.  suddenly 
at  Marietta,  Ga.,  Aug.  4,  1X.VJ.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Un'derwriter  and  Underwriting.  Insurance  com- 
panies up  to  1824  were  prohibited  from  effecting  marine 
insurance*,  with  thecxccption  of  the  London  and  the  Koyul 
Exchange  of  England,  whose  high  rates  and  restrictions 
e\entuallv  threw  the  system  into  the  hands  of  a  few  indi-  j 
viduals,  who  shared  the  risks.  These  persons  could  not 
legally  enter  into  any  joint-stock  action,  as  it  could  be  pro- 
hUiito'd  by  the  above  chartered  companies,  but  held  their 
sittings  at  Lloyd's  coffee-house  in  London,  and  became  grad- 
uallv  known  as  Lloyd's.  When  a  merchant  or  a  shipowner 
wished  to  insure  vessel  or  freight,  these  individuals,  act- 
ing in  common,  subscribed  or  wrote  nailer  the  policy  of 
insurance  the  sums  for  which  they  severally  bound  them- 
selves in  case  the  ship  or  cargo  was  damaged  or  lost.  Most 
of  the  principal  ports  also  had  agencies  of  this  association. 
The  traditional  system  of  underwriting  still  prevails, 
though  co-ordinately  with  chartered  marine  insurance 
companies.  (For  marine  insurance  see  INSURANCE.) 

Undine'  [Lat.  unda,  "  wave"],  in  mediaeval  supersti- 
tion, a  water-spirit,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  nymphs  of 
classical  mythology.  Paracelsus  has  given  several  minute 
rules  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  act  when  one  has  happened 
to  marry  an  undine,  and  Friedrich  do  la  Motte  Fouque  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  German  tale  entitled  Undine. 

Undulation.  See  ACOUSTICS,  by  0.  N.  ROOD;  also 
VIBRATION  and  USDULATOKY  THEORY  OP  LIGHT,  by  PRES. 
F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Un'dulatory  Theory  of  Light,  the  theory  which 
regards  light  as  a  mode  of  motion  generated  by  molecular 
vibrations  in  the  luminous  source,  and  propagated  by  un- 
dulations in  a  subtile  medium,  sensibly  imponderable,  pre- 
sumed to  pervade  all  space,  including  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  ponderable  bodies. 
Only  one  other  theory  can  be  opposed  to  this,  the  theory 
which  supposes  light  to  consist  of  material  particles  emitted 
from  the  source,  and  projected  in  straight  lines  in  all  di- 
rections with  a  velocity  which  continues  uniform  at  all 
distances,  and  is  the  same  for  all  intensities.  The  relative 
claims  of  these  two  theories  to  acceptance  have  been  con- 
sidered under  the  title  LIGHT.  The  phenomena  of  light 
have  also  been  descriptively  treated  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  as  REFLECTION,  REFRACTION,  INTERFERENCE,  DIF- 
FRACTION, POLARIZATION,  etc.  The  object  of  the  present 
article  is  to  show  in  what  manner  the  undulatory  theory 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  all  these  phenomena. 

The  laws  of  vibration,  and  of  the  composition  of  vibra- 
tions, must  first  be  presumed  to  be  understood.  These  are 
demonstrated  under  the  title  VIBRATION  (which  see).  The 
manner  also  in  which  a  vibrating  solid  generates  undula- 
tions in  a  surrounding  elastic  medium  is  explained  in  the 
article  ACOUSTICS,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  In  that 
explanation,  however,  mention  is  only  made  of  undulatory 
movements  excited  in  a  single  determinate  direction.  It 
is  impossible,  nevertheless,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
an  elastic  fluid  at  any  point,  in  any  direction  whatever, 
without  disturbing  that  of  the  adjacent  molecules,  and  so 
giving  rise  to  tremors  in  all  directions.  Accordingly,  if 
the  original  disturbance  is  confined  to  a  mere  point,  the 
generated  wave  will  be  spherical ;  and  such  also  will  bo 
sensibly  its  form,  whatever  be  the  dimensions  of  the  vi- 
brating body,  when  the  distance  from  the  body  is  consider- 
able compared  with  those  dimensions.  The  curvature  of 
a  spherical  surface  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  radius  is 
greater.  Hence,  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  centre 
of  disturbance  the  wave-front  is  sensibly  plane.  It  should 
further  be  kept  in  mind  that,  inasmuch  as  the  movements 
of  the  molecules  in  undulations  may  be  derived  from  any 
of  the  possible  modes  of  vibration,  those  movements  may 
be  circular  or  elliptical  as  well  as  linear,  and,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  wave, 
may  bo  transverse  to  it,  or  may  take  place  in  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  wave-surface.  In  the  case  of  circular  move- 
ments performed  around  the  radius  as  an  axis,  an  undula- 
tion will  therefore  consist  of  a  chain  of  molecules  occupy- 
ing positions  less  and  less  advanced,  in  the  direction  of 
progress,  in  their  respective  circles,  until  the  last  differs 
from  the  first  by  360°.  Accordingly,  at  any  instant,  the 
molecules  in  such  undulations,  or  series  of  undulations, 
will  present  the  exact  counterpart,  direct  or  reversed,  of 
the  thread  of  a  screw. 


Now,  suppose  that,  in  the  way  of  an  advancing  pluno 

wave-surface,  and  parallel  to  it,  there  be  interposed  a  plunu 
obstructing  solid,  having  in  it  a  small  u|>erture  through 
"liich  a  minute  elementary  portion  "f  the  luov  emenl  may 
be  propagated,  while  all  the  remaining  part  is  arrested, 
then  this  aperture  will  become  the  centre  ,,r  a  new  .-ph. 
wave  on  tin;  other  side  of  the  obstruction.  If  the  solid  bo 
perforated  by  a  great  number  of  aperture*,  each  of  these 
will  generate  its  own  independent  wave;  and  all  the-e 
waves,  as  in  their  progress  they  encounter  each  other  and 

be. ic  blended,  will  ultimately  reproduce  anew  the  plane 

wave  from  which  they  originated.  I!y  supposing  the  num- 
ber of  these  apertures  infinitely  great,  and  the  apace*  be- 
twecn  them  infinitely  small,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  H  ]ilitn>  (,-,i*  /„  >  ijuit  •><!,, <t  f"-r,i  4/<tinitr  ttniuticr  of 
*/</!>  ri'-nt  !<,[,-•*,  irhogfi  ccHtrtl  lire  in/init'tit  ttntr  Iff  t-tick 

other  in  l/int  planr,  and  of  which  the  plane  wave  it  tho  re- 
sultant; so  that  if,  at  any  time,  we  intercept  any  number 
of  these  component  waves,  either  such  as  are  contiguous 
to  each  other  or  such  as  are  separated  by  determinate  in- 
tervals, the  consequences  of  the  proceeding  may  be  calcu- 
lated a  priori  by  finding  the  resultant  of  those  which  re- 
main unobstructed.  Thi"  principle,  which  is  of  the  highc-t 
importance  to  the  physical  theory  of  undulation  as  applied 
to  optics,  was  first  laid  down  by  Huyghcns. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  in  what  manner  it  may  ho 
applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light. 

Reflection  and  Refraction. — In  order  to  deduce  from  the 
theory  of  undulation  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  reflection  and  refraction,  wo  must  assume  that  the  <-..n 
dition  of  the  ethereal  medium  through  which  the  undula- 
tions are  propagated  is  different  in  the  intervals  between 
the  molecules  of  material  bodies  from  what  it  is  in  free 
space.  We  may  suppose  a  difference  either  of  density  or 
of  elasticity.  We  adopt  the  first  of  these  suppositions.  In 
considering,  therefore,  the  manner  in  which  tremors  are 
propagated,  we  may  regard  tho  strata  of  the  ether  which 
are  successively  disturbed  as  being  so  many  independent 
elastic  bodies,  and  apply  to  them  the  known  laws  relating 
to  the  impact  and  reactions  of  euch  bodies.  If  these  suc- 
cessive strata  are  equal  in  mass,  an  impulse  applied  to  the 
first  of  the  series  will  be  wholly  transmitted  to  the  second, 
then  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  leaving  all  behind  at  rest.  But 
if,  at  any  point,  a  stratum  of  greater  mass  (that  in,  an  ether 
of  superior  density)  be  encountered,  there  will  be  a  move- 
ment of  recoil  on  the  part  of  the  impinging  mass,  as  well  as 
one  of  advance  on  that  of  the  denser  muss  which  receives 
the  impact.  That  is,  there  will  be  a  reflected  as  well  as  a 
transmitted  undulation;  and  this,  in  the  case  supposed, 
will  be  an  undulation  by  condensation.  But  if  the  stratum 
impinged  upon  is  of  less  density  than  the  other,  it  will  not 
fully  absorb  the  living  force  of  the  impinging  stratum  ; 
and  this  will  still  advance  beyond  the  point  of  equilibrium, 
and  generate  an  undulation  by  rarefaction.  We  here  sup- 
pose the  impinging  wave  to  encounter  the  stratum  of  dif- 
ferent density  in  that  stage  of  the  undulation  in  which  the 
molecules  are  advancing.  The  result  would  be  the  same, 
however,  were  we  to  assume  it  to  be  in  the  opposite  phase ; 
only  in  such  case  the  phases  of  the  reflected  waves  would 
also  be  the  reverse  of  what  is  stated  above. 

Fio.  1. 


Now  let  MN  be  the  upper  surface  of  a  transparent  me- 
dium more  dense  than  'air,  and  let  A  A'  be  the  front  of  a 
plane  wave  advancing  in  the  direction  PA.  P  A  ,  and  pa* 
ing  from  the  air  into  the  medium  between  the  m 
B      A  will  be  the  centre  of  »n  elementary  sphe    -al  w. 
reflected   from  that  point;   and  when   the  point  A 
reached  B,  this  reflected  wave  will  have  travelled 
a  distance  equal  to  A'B.     From  A  as  a  centre,  th 
with  a  radius  equal  to  A'B,  describe  a  circular  . 
B',  and  draw  vl'  from  B  tangent  to  it.      IB   is  In 
of  the  entire  reflected  plane  wave.     For  'f 


More,  when  6  re«hc.  B,  the 
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spherical  wave  from  C  will  have  travelled  a  distance  equal  ! 
to  B4.     Then  if  from  C,  with  radius  =  B4,  a  circular  arc  j 
as  at  B"  bo  described,  the  tangent  from  B  to  that  arc  will 
coincide  with  the  tangent  BB',  because 

CB":AB'::B6:BA'::BC:BA; 

or  the  triangles  BCB",  BAB'  are  similar. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  triangles  BAA'  and  BAB'  are 
similar  and  equal,  and  consequently  the  inclinations  of  the 
wave-fronts  A  A'  and  BB'  to  the  reflecting  surface  are  equal. 
But  these  inclinations  are  also  those  of  the  rays  themselves 
to  the  normal ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  angle  of  re- 
flection is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  portion  of  the  incident 
wave  which  enters  the  medium  through  the  surface  AB,  we 
find  experimentally  that  the  beam  changes  its  direction,  so 
that  its  limiting  lines  PA,  1"B  assume  directions,  All,  BR', 
more  largely  inclined  to  the  surface,  MN,  than  before. 
From  B  draw  BB'"  perpendicular  to  AR.  This  line  must 
represent  the  front  of  the  transmitted  plane  wave.  For  B'" 
must  be  in  the  surface  of  the  elementary  spherical  wave 
generated  from  the  centre  A  during  the  time  that  A'  has 
been  advancing  to  B.  It  follows  that  the  velocities  of  light 
in  the  air  and  in  the  medium  respectively,  which  we  may 
denote  by  V  and  r,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  A'B  to  AB'"; 
and  as  A'B  =  AB  .  sinA'AB,  and  AB'"=  AB.  sinB'"BA, 
wo  have  the  proportion 

sin  A'AB  :  sin  B'"BA  :  :  V  :  v  :  :  n  :  I ; 
n  being  assumed  to  denote  the  constant  ratio  of  the  veloci- 
ties, nnd  being  the  number  commonly  called  the  index  of 
refraction.  These  angles  are,  once  more,  the  inclinations 
of  the  wave-fronts  to  the  surface  of  the  medium,  or  of  the 
rays  themselves  to  the  normal  to  that  surface;  and  hence 
the  Sncllian  law  is  verified,  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  an 
invariable  ratio. 

This  very  satisfactory  theory  of  ordinary  refraction  had 
been  proposed  by  Iluyghens  before  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lem of  double  refraction  had  presented  itself.  On  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  remarkable  optical  properties  of  calcitc, 
the  crystal  then  known  as  Iceland  spar,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  the  incident  wave,  in  entering  this 
body,  is  divided  at  the  surface  into  two  waves  advancing 
with  different  velocities  and  generally  in  different  direc- 
tions. Both  could  not  be  spherical  and  still  fulfil  these 
conditions ;  yet  the  inference  was  irresistible  that  both  must 
be  of  some  regularly  geometrical  figure.  That  one  of  them 
is  spherical  was  obvious  from  the  conformity  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  it  to  the  Snellian  law.  It  seemed 
probable  that  the  other  must  be  spheroidal,  and  this  hy- 
pothesis was,  upon  investigation,  found  to  furnish  a  perfect 
explanation  of  all  the  apparent  anomalies  of  double  re- 
fraction then  known.  But  while  Huyghens  was  thus  success- 
ful in  determining  the  forms  of  the  two  waves  generated  by 
refraction  in  Iceland  spar,  he  was  unable  to  account  for  the 
fact  of  double  refraction  itself.  He  supposed  the  molecular 
movements  in  luminous,  as  in  acoustic,  undulations  to  be 
confined  to  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  wave.  This 
hypothesis  suggested  no  physical  cause  for  the  division  of 
a  wave,  or  for  the  generation  of  waves  of  different  forms. 
When,  early  in  this  century,  however,  it  was  suggested  by 
Young,  and  independently  by  Fresnel,  that  the  ethereal 
vibrations  are  transverse  to  the  radius,  or  to  the  direction 
of  progress,  the  difficulty  disappeared ;  for  in  a  body  like 
a  crystal,  in  which  the  molecular  structure  presents  different 
aspects  as  considered  from  different  directions,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  such  differences  may  affect  the  elasticity  in 
different  directions  of  the  ether  within  the  body ;  so  that 
the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  incident  light  which  are 
distributed  indiscriminately  in  all  azimuths,  may  be  deter- 
mined to  the  two  rectangular  directions  of  maximum  and 
minimum  elasticity,  thus  giving  rise  to  waves  of  unequal 
velocities. 

The  subject  of  double  refraction  will  be  resumed  later  in 
this  article.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
direction  from  the  point  of  incidence  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  extraordinary  ray,  or  the  ray  belonging  to  the  sphe- 
roidal wave,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ordinary,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  generalization  of  the  geometrical  construction 
used  above  for  common  refraction.  Thus,  if  a  plane  wave 
of  light  fall  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  a  crystal  of  Ice- 
land spar,  intersecting  it  in  a  straight  line,  any  point  of 
this  line  of  intersection  may  bo  assumed  as  the  common 
centre  of  a  spherical  and  a  spheroidal  wave,  having  one 
diameter  in  common,  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crys- 
tal, which  common  diameter  is  the  axis  of  revolution  of 
the  spheroid.  Moreover,  as  this  supposition  may  be  made 
of  every  other  imaginable  point  of  the  line  of  intersection, 
it  follows  that  there  will  bean  infinite  number  of  elementary 
waves,  spherical  and  spheroidal,  simultaneously  generated. 
As  the  incident  wave  advances,  the  line  of  intersection  will 


advance  along  tho  surface  of  the  crystal,  always  during 
this  advance  remaining  parallel  to  itself;  and  in  every 

?>osition  of  this  line  a  new  set  of  elementary  waves  will  in 
ike  manner  originate.  By  reasoning  similar  to  that  which 
was  employed  in  the  illustration  of  ordinary  refraction,  it 
may  be  shown  that,  in  any  position  of  the  incident  wave, 
all  the  elementary  spherical  waves  will  be  touched  by  one 
and  the  same  tangent  plane,  and  all  the  elementary  sphe- 
roidal waves  will  be  touched  by  one  plane  likewise.  These 
two  tangent  planer  must  intersect  each  other  in  the  line  in 
which  the  incident  wave  intersects,  at  the  moment,  the  sur- 
face of  the  crystal,  or  the  plane  of  that  surface;  but  they 
will  not  coincide  except  in  the  single  case  in  which  tho 
velocities  of  wave-progress  are  equal;  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  movement  of  progress  within  the  crystal  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  optic  axis. 

Tho  geometrical  problem  of  determining  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  in  a  negative  crystal  of  one  axis,  like  Iceland  spar, 
reduces  itself,  therefore,  to  this :  With  the  point  of  inci- 
dence as  a  centre  describe  a  sphere.  Upon  that  diameter 
of  the  sphere  which  coincides  with  the  optic  axis  describe 
a  spheroid  of  revolution,  whose  revolving  axis  is  to  its  fixed 
axis  as  the  greatest  index  of  refraction  is  to  the  least.  Jn 
the  plane  of  incidence  lay  down  the  path  of  the  ordinary 
ray  according  to  the  law  of  Sncllius.  Through  the  inter- 
section of  this  path  with  the  surface  of  the  sphere  pass  a 
plane  tangent  to  the  sphere;  and  through  the  intersection 
of  this  tangent  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  refracting  sur- 
face pass  another  plane  tangent  to  the  spheroid.  Tho  ra- 
dius of  the  spheroid  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact  will  be 
the  path  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 

As  the  theory  of  refraction  necessitates  the  assumption 
of  a  change  of  velocity  in  the  progress  of  luminous  undula- 
tions passing  from  one  medium  into  another,  and  as  tho 
component  rays  of  different  colors  which  make  up  common 
light  are  found  to  be  differently  refracted,  the  conclusion  is 
unavoidable  that  these  components  after  refraction  proceed 
with  unequal  velocities.  There  is  nevertheless  no  physical 
difference  between  the  component  rays  except  a  difference 
of  undulation-length;  and  the  ordinary  modes  of  investi- 
gating the  velocity  of  wave-propagation  in  elastic  media 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  velocity  is  independent  of 
wave-length.  Thus,  if  the  elasticity  of  a  medium,  or  the 
resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  displacement  of  its  mole- 
cules (measured  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  force  with  which 
air  tends  to  expand  into  a  vacuum),  be  represented  by  e,  and 
if,  in  a  column  of  the  medium  occupying  the  space  AC,  a 
displacement  of  tho  first  stratum  through  the  minute  space 
from  A  to  a  occur  in  the  indefinitely  small  time  1,  during 
which  same  time  the  tremor 
FIG.  2.  produced  by  the  displaco- 

A_Q B C  ment  advances  from  A  to  B, 

\  :  I  the  portion  of  the  medium 

between  a  and  B  will  bo  re- 
duced in  volume  in  the  proportion  of  «B  to  AB  ;  and  as,  in 
elastic  media,  pressure  is  inversely  as  volume,  its  elasticity 
will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  The  increment 
of  elasticity  will  be  the  force  which  tends  to  propagate  the 
tremor  beyond  B,  and  putting  AB  =  x  and  A«  =  x' ',  will  be 
represented  by  the  expression 

.         Are  x'  sr' 

f=  e =  e =  e  — : 

AB          x-x'          x 

tho  second  form  being  sensibly  equivalent  to  the  first  on 
account  of  the  minuteness  of  x'  as  compared  with  x  in  tho 
denominator. 

This  force  for  the  minute  time  t  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
stant. It  is  capable  of  moving  the  mass  AB  in  that  time 
through  a  space  i-r',  which  is  the  distance  the  mean  stratum 
of  AB  will  have  moved,  and  hence  of  generating  in  the  whole 
mass  a  velocity  which  would  carry  it.  if  continued  uniform, 
over  the  entire  space  x'  in  the  same  time.  But  this  velo- 
city is  directly  as  the  product  of  force  and  time,  and  in- 
versely as  mass.  The  mass  is  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  column  and  density  of  the  medium  ;  or  m  is  as  xd, 
m  representing  mass,  and  d  density.  Putting,  then,  r  for 
this  velocity,  and  V  for  that  of  the  tremor,  which  is  to  v  as 
x  is  to  x',  we  shall  have 

ft         x't 
r  ="-  =  e— -„. 


v       x 

But  as  -  =  — ,  and  x  =  \t;  by  substitution  and  reduction, 
V       x 


As  e.  and  d  are  constants,  the  velocity  of  wave-propagation 
is  uniform. 

In  the  air,  the  assumption  that  the  elasticity  is  inversely 
as  volume  requires  to  be  corrected  for  the  effect  of  the  heat 
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generated  by  compression  in  increasing  elasticity.  This 
increase  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  of  air  for  heat  at 

constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  represented  by 
the  svmbols  <•'  and  c.  The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  also 
iinM-nred  bv  the  weight  it  will  sustain  on  a  unit  of  surface 
multiplied  by  the  velocity  which  gravity  is  capable  of  im- 
parting to  that  weight  in  a  second.  Putting,  therefore.  // 
for  the  velocity  due  to  gravity,  h  for  the  height  of  the  baro- 
metric column,  and  D  for  the  density  of  the  mercury  in  it, 

we  have,  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  air,  V  =  A  / ''-'    —  ; 

^|     dc 
a  result  which  ob-crvation  confirms. 

The  marked  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  light-waves  after 
refraction  contradict"  I  his  deduction  of  theory  :  and  for  a  long 
time  this  fact  was  regarded  as  an  almost  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  the  iiudulatory  theory  of  light.  There  is,  however, 
an  a -sumption  iii  the  foregoing  demonstration  which  is  not 
strictly  true — viz.  that  A«  is  too  insignificant  a  quantity  to 
be  regarded  when  subtracted  from  All.  In  tho  case  of 
lie  waves  this  assumption  introduces  no  sensible  error; 
but  if  the.  wave-theory  of  light  be  true,  tho  undulations 
must  themselves  be  excessively  minute,  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  even  probable,  that  the  amplitude  of  the  molecular 
excursions  may  have  a  sensible  ratio  to  the  uudulation- 
length.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Mr.  Cauchy, 
who  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  velocity  of  wave- 
pnipagation  is  a  function  of  the  wave-length,  such  that,  in 
Mcuo,  the  velocity  is  constant,  while  in  every  material  me- 
dium it  is  greater  as  the  waves  are  longer.  The  theoretic 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Cauchy  have  been  subjected  by  Prof. 
Baden  Powell  to  the  test  of  observation  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  with  results  which  serve  to  confirm  their  accuracy. 
The  objection  to  the  undulatory  theory  derived  from  the 
unequal  velocity  of  the  light-waves  in  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum  has,  therefore,  been  successfully  removed. 

Interference. — In  the  article  on  VIBRATION  it  is  shown 
that  if  a  vibrating  solid  derives  its  motion  from  two  im- 
pulses which  arc  not  synchronous,  its  resultant  phases  of 
vibration  will  be  somewhere  between  those  which  the  im- 
pulses would  have  produced  separately.  In  its  actual  vi- 
bration it  will  therefore  produce  a  series  of  undulations 
occupying  the  same  situation  in  space  relatively  to  those 
which  the  component  vibrations  would  have  produced,  as 
the  generating  vibration  occupies  to  those  components  in 
time.  Accordingly,  any  two  series  of  undulations,  follow- 
ing the  same  path  and  interfering  with  each  other,  will,  by 
composition,  produce  a  resultant  series,  of  which  the  phases 
and  amplitudes  of  molecular  excursion  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  equations  which  express  tho  results  of 
the  composition  of  simple  vibrations.  Those  equations 
arc,  for  tho  effect  of  impulses  acting  in  the  same  plane,  and 
with  a  difference  of  time  proportional  to  the  circular  arc  9 
(when  the  entire  circumference,  2ir,  is  taken  to  represent  tho 
time  of  a  complete  double  vibration), 

A2  =  a2  +  a'2  +  2aa'cos9. 

Asinifi  =  «'sin9. 
And,  for  impulses  acting  normally  to  each  other, 

a2^2  +  n'».r>  —  2aaVycos9  =  a2a''sin29 ; 
A  =  j(  V  </2  +  «'*  +  2a«'sin9  +  Va'  +  a"  —  2aa's\n») 
B  =  J( 


(I) 
(2) 

(3) 


a'*  -t-  2«a'sin9  — 


as  +  a'»  —  2aa'sin9 
(A2-B')cos2(^  =  a2  —  B2.  (5) 

From  the  discussion  of  these  expressions,  tho  effect  of 
difference  of  phase  upon  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the 
nature  of  the  molecular  movements  in  the  interfering  un- 
dulations is  made  evident.  In  the  first,  by  putting  9  =  0, 
cos0  becomes  unity,  and  A  =  a  +  «',  or  if  a  —  «',  A  =  2«. 

If  9  =  60,  cos9  =  J,  A  =>/a*  +  a'1  +  aa'  ;  or  if  a  =  a',  A  = 
a  V  3. 

If9  =  90°,  cos9  =  0,    A  =  l/na  +  a'2j    or   if  a  =  o',  A  = 


If  9  =  120,  cos9  =  — i,  A  =  V a* +  «''"—  «a»  or  if  a  = 
l-o. 

If  9  =  180°,  cos9  =  — 1,  A  =  «  —  a';   or  if  a  =  a',  A  = 
and  the  undulations  extinguish  each  other. 

Again,  from  equation  (2)  it  appears  that  if  9  =  0,  sini/»  =  0, 
or  the  resultant  and  both  component  undulations  begin 
together. 


If  9  =  GO0,  sini(<  =  - 
and  0  =  30°. 
If  9  =  90°,  sini), 
F 


V  a2  +  a'2  +  aa' 


.  --_, 
nl/2 


-;  or  if  <i  =  a',  sinif  =  } 


45°. 


or  normal  impulses,  putting  9  =  0  in  equation  (3), 
uy +  ci'a  j;2—  2aa'jcy=  0,  or  ay  —  a 'x  =  0; 


which  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line;  and  if  a  —  a', 
x   -y,  or  the  plane  of  tho  undulation  is  inclined  45°  to  the 

ii  L'nial  direction  of  n  or  «'. 
If  9  =  !IU°,    <iJ(/2  +  a'1je1=n1n'»,   which    is    the   common 

equation   of   the  ellipse.   ,i  and   u'   bcilijr   tl.i-  -cmi   axes. 

If  9  ;  lsn°,  the  resultant  is  again  a  straight  line,  but 
when  '(  -('.  .'•  >j,  and  the  inclination  ia  once  more  45°, 
but  normal  to  the  former  direction. 

To  find  the  values  of  the  semi-axes  A  and  B,  equations 
(4)  give,  when  9=0°, 


,2  +  a"  + 
or  if  a  = 


n,  A  =  < 


B  =  J[(fV  +  «'» -Vtf  + «")]  -  °> 

showing,  as  before,  that  tho  resultant  is  a  straight  lino. 

B  —  |[(a  +  a')  —  (n  —  «')]  =.  a', 
showing  that  the  resultant  is  an  ellipse  having  a  and  «' 
for  semi-axes,  which  becomes  a  circle  when  <i  —  n'. 

For  <li,  the  inclination  of  tho  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  to 
a,  we  have  when  9  =  90°, 


cosjii 


— 
a*  —  a 


1  :  and  cos*  =  ±  1  : 


which,  being  the  cosine  of  0°  or  ISO0,  signifies  that  the 
major  axis  is  coincident  with  <(.  It  is  here  assumed  that 
a  exceeds  «'.  If  «  =  «',  costy  =  {j,  or  is  indeterminate.  As 
in  this  case  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  and  any  diameter 
may  be  regarded  as  the  major  axis,  the  expression  for  cos^ 
indicates  that  the  vibration  may  be  understood  to  begin  at 
any  point  of  the  circumference  indifferently. 


When  9  is  put  —  0°,  eosV  = 


=  wken 


— -y  =  J.    And  cos^  =  ±i/J,  which  shows  that  the  ellipse 

is  a  straight  line  inclined  45°  to  a. 

When  other  values  are  substituted  for  9,  the  numerical 
expressions  are  less  simple. 

The  formulae  (1)  and  (2)  are  applicable  to  tho  inter- 
ferences equally  of  acoustic  and  of  luminous  waves ;  but 

(3),  (4),  and  (5),  which  involve  impulses  normal  to  ( h 

other,  apply  only  to  waves  of  light.  In  order  that  they 
may  apply,  moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  transverse 
vibrations  in  each  of  the  interfering  waves  must  be  confined 
to  a  single  plane — that  is,  that  the  rays  must  be  plane 
polarized — or  else,  as  in  interfering  rays  of  common  light, 
that  they  must  be  affected  with  identically  the  same  changes 
of  plane  at  identically  the  same  instants,  which  only  oc- 
curs when  they  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
following  figure  illustrates  the  interference  of  two  plane 
polarized  waves  in  their  common  plane  of  polarization, 
together  with  their  resultant.  The  component  undulations 
are  represented  by  the  two  curves,  PHA,  QMN,  whose 
molecular  velocities  are  represented  by  ordinates  drawn  to 
tho  common  axis,  Q'MNA,  and  whose  maximum  veloci- 
ties are  PP',  QQ'.  The  undulation  PHA  is  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  position :  but,  referred  to  any  common  inter- 
secting line,  as  LA,  the  undulation  QMX  is  the  more  ad- 
vanced in  phase. 

We  have  seen  that  the  resultant  maximum  molecular 
velocity,  when  these  undulations  are  combined,  will  be  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  PP'  and  QQ'  are 
the  sides,  and  of  which  the  angle  of  inclination  of  tho 
adjacent  sides  shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  phase 
between  the  components.  Accordingly,  from  the  point  A, 
where  the  curve  representing  the  undulation  least  advanced 
in  phase  crosses  the  axis,  measure  off  AC,  in  the  direction 
of  progress,  equal  to  QQ',  the  maximum  velocity  of  the 
wave  most  advanced  in  phase.  From  C,  measure  b 
ward,  CB,  equal  to  PP',  the  other  component  maxim 
velocity.  From  the  centre  C,  with  the  radius  CA,  describe 
tho  circle  AED,  etc.  At  the  point  C  lay  off  the  angle  DCA, 
equal  to  tho  difference  of  phase  of  the  two  compon  nto, 
thus: 


incut  01  inc  arc  nnu,  »•  — •- - ---       r   .,  .,_•_«- 

difference  of  phase.     For  HA  is  to  >A  as  a  half 
tion  is  to  the  difference  of  phase-that  ».«««'« 
cumference  is  to  the  arc  which  measures  ^  *•«"<« 


tween 

cu 

Ac 

K1I -  . 

undulation  will  cross  tho  axis 


iween    vuc    njout**."-  •          .     .       .         |     .    i 

curve  of  that  component  crosses  the  axis  in  A. 

Ac  be  the  development  of  AE.  and  draw  ,t 

KH      F  is  the  point  at  which  the  curve  of  the  resul 

„  '  :,in7i       -ill  cross  the  axis  in   ascending.     Ma 


Let,  then, 
llel  to 
iltant 
iking 
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FS  =  AH,  S  is  the  point  where  the  same  curve  crosses 
in  descending.  And  making  SR'  =  HP',  R'  is  the  point 
of  maximum  resultant  velocity.  Draw  R'R  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  make  it  equal  to  GC,  the  diag- 


FIG.  3. 


onal  of  the  parallelogram ;  R  is  the  vertex  of  the  resultant 
curve.  Any  other  points  of  this  curve  may  be  found  by 
taking  the  sums  of  the  ordinates  of  the  two  components 
corresponding  to  the  same  absciss  or  point  of  the  axis, 
with  like  signs  when  both  components  are  above  or  both 
below  the  axis,  and  with  unlike  signs  when  one  is  above 
and  the  other  below,  for  the  ordinates  of  the  resultant 
curve.  The  curve  itself  may  then  bo  drawn  through  the 
points  so  determined. 

This  construction  enables  us  visibly  to  verify  the  ana- 
lytical results  which  were  just  now  presented.  Let  the 
radius  CD  revolve  round  the  point  C,  the  parallelogram 
changing  its  figure  as  the  revolution  advances,  and  the 
variations  in  the  value  of  CG  may  easily  be  conceived. 

Thus,  when  9=DA  =  0°,  the  point  D  will  fall  upon  CA, 
and  the  point  G  upon  BH.  CB  and  BG  will  then  be  in  u 
straight  line,  and  CG  will  equal  CB  +  BG  =  a  +  a'.  When 
9  =  90°,  DCA  and  GBC  are  right  angles,  and  CG  = 
l/BC^+BG",  or  A=  l/a'  +  o'2.  When  9  =  180°,  CD  falls 
on  the  axis  to  the  right  of  C,  and  BG  falls  on  BA.  Hence, 
CG  =  o  — a'.  In  this  case,  if  a  =  <i',  A  =  0;  or  if  equal 
waves  differ  in  phase  by  half  an  undulation,  they  destroy 
each  other.  The  two  curves  intersect  the  axis  in  the  same 
points,  but  the  convexity  of  one  of  them  corresponds  in 
position  to  the  concavity  of  the  other.  Also,  if  equal 
waves  differ  in  phase  in  any  manner,  the  crest  of  the  re- 
sultant will  fall  half  way  between  the  crests  of  the  two 
components. 

When  9  exceeds  180°,  or  the  waves  are  more  than  half 
an  undulation  apart,  the  angle  of  the  parallelogram  must 
still  be  measured  from  A  through  D  round  to  D',  and  the 
inclination  of  the  diagonal  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way, 
from  A  through  ED  and  D'  round  to  E'.  These  arcs  being 
developed  on  AL  produced,  will  give  the  position  of  the 
movable  component  and  of  the  resultant  by  drawing  par- 
allels to  cut  KH,  as  before. 

Diffraction. — The  colored  fringes  formed  by  diffraction 
may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  simplest,  and 
that  first  employed  by  Grimaldi,  is  to  place  any  convenient 
opaque  object  in  a  divergent  pencil  of  light  in  a  dark 
room,  and  to  observe  the  borders  of  its  shadow  as  thrown 
upon  any  suitable  surface. 
The  best  radiant  for  the  Flo.  4. 

purpose  is  obtained  by  con- 
centrating a  small  solar 
beam  by  means  of  a  con- 
vex lens  of  short  focus. 
Let  R  (Fig.  4)  be  such  a 
radiant,  PQ  the  front  of  a 
spherical  wave  proceeding 
from  it,  and  BC  the  receiv- 
ing surface.  S  is  an  opaque 
screen  which  is  supposed  to 
be  first  advanced  to  A  in  the 
perpendicular  from  R  upon  BC,  so  as  to  intercept  the  half 
wave  AQ  anil  to  be  subsequently  gradually  withdrawn. 
The  light  which  reaches  B  will  be  at  first  the  resultant 
effect  of  the  unobstructed  half  wave  AP.  Divide  AQ  at 
a,  b,  c,  etc.,  into  parts  such  that  the  lines  B«,  BA,  Be,  etc., 
may  successively  exceed  each  other  by  the  length  of  one- 
half  an  undulation  ;  or  such  that,  drawing  the  arc  AT  with 
B  as  a  centre,  the  intercepts  aa',  lib',  cc',  etc.,  may  have 
the  successive  values  JA,  A,  f  A,  etc.  Now,  if  the  screen  S 
be  drawn  upward  from  A  to  «,  the  light  which  reaches  B 
will  be  the  resultant  effect  of  the  half  wave  PA,  combined 
with  the  resultant  effect  of  the  small  additional  wave-sur- 


face An.  This  latter  resultant  will  be  compounded  of  the 
molecular  movements  produced  at  B  by  the  infinite  number 
of  minute  elementary  waves,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
originate  from  all  the  points  of  the  given  wave-front  be- 
tween A  and  «.  Since  all  these 
elementary  waves  originate  si- 
multaneously, their  relative 
phases,  when  they  reach  B, 
will  depend  on  the  differences 
in  the  lengths  of  their  paths; 
anil  as  these  differences  arc  the 
intercepts  between  the  arcs  AQ 
and  AT,  there  will  be  none,  un- 
til we  reach  a,  which  will  differ 
from  the  wave  proceeding  from 
A  by  so  much  as  half  an  un- 
dulation. Assuming,  then, 
that  their  several  intensities 
are  equal,  there  will  be  no  com- 
plete conflict  between  any  of 
the  elementary  waves  within 
these  limits ;  and  accordingly 
their  resultant  effect  must  be 
positive,  or  must  add  to  the 
intensity  of  the  light  at  B. 
If.  however,  we  raise  the  screen  S  higher,  the  intercepts 
will  begin  to  exceed  half  the  length  of  an  undulntion, 
and  some  of  the  elementary  waves  originating  just  be- 
yond a  will  neutralize  the  effect  of  some  of  those  near  A. 
liaising  it  to  b,  there  will  be  a  complete  series  of  waves 
originating  between  a  and  6,  which  will  be  in  absolute  con- 
flict with  the  series  which  originate  between  A  and  « ;  so 
that,  if  Aa  and  ab  were  exactly  equal,  and  their  separate 
intensities,  as  above  supposed,  equal  also,  their  resultant 
effect  at  B  would  be  zero.  An  is,  however,  a  little  larger 
than  ab,  both  because  of  the  inclination  of  B«  to  BA,  and 
because  of  the  curvature  of  AQ.  The  intensities  of  the 
elementary  derivative  waves  are  also  presumed  to  be 
greater  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  original  wave 
than  in  directions  inclined  to  it,  though  the  law  of  such 
variation  of  intensity  is  not  known.  These  causes  of  dif- 
ference will,  nevertheless,  exist  to  no  very  marked  degree 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line  RB,  and  consequently 
the  total  effect  at  B  of  the  portion  of  wave-front  Ab  will  be 
sensibly  null.  If,  now,  the  screen  S  be  further  raised  to  c, 
the  elementary  waves  originating  between  b  and  c  will  bo 
in  complete  conflict  with  those  between  n  nnd  b.  Thus  the 
power  of  ab  to  interfere  with  An  will  be  nearly  neutral- 
ized, and  the  point  B  will  receive,  once  more,  nearly  all 
the  illumination  which  Aa  is  capable  of  sending  to  it. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  the  screen  be  successively  raised  to 
the  points  rf,  e,  etc.,  similar  alternations  of  diminished  and 
increased  brightness  may  be  inferred.  After  passing  the 
fifth  or  seventh  division,  however,  these  successive  maxima 
and  minima  cease  to  be  perceptible  in  white  light;  a  con- 
sequence partly  due  to  the  unequal  lengths  of  the  undula- 
tions of  the  different  colors,  causing  the  maxima  of  some 
to  fall  more  and  more  on  the  minima  of  others,  and  partly 
to  the  diminishing  length  and  increasing  obliquity  of  the 
successive  divisions  of  the  wave-front. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  illustrated  this  case  in  the  following 
felicitous  manner.  Let  the  light  received  at  B  from  the 
half  wave  PA  be  represented  by  1,  and  that  from  the  total 
unobstructed  wave  by  2.  Represent  the  effect  of  An  by 
+  m,  that  of  ab  by  —  nir,  that  of  be  by  +  m" ,  and  so  on. 
Then  we  have, 

2  =  1  +  m  —  m'  -\-  m"  —  ?»'",  etc. 

Now  as  each  of  the  successive  literal  terms  is  greater 
than  that  which  follows  it,  if  we  cut  the  scries  at  any  point 
the  value  of  all  the  terms  which  succeed  on  the  right  will 
have  the  same  sign  as  the  first  of  them  ;  and  the  sum  of 
the  remaining  terms  on  the  left  will  be  less  than  2  if  the 
value  cut  off  is  positive,  and  greater  than  2  if  the  value  cut 
off  is  negative. 

To  determine  the  distance  of  these  fringes  from  the 
boundary  of  the  shadow,  suppose  S  to  be  at  a,  RnC  being 
the  boundary  of  the  geometrical  shadow.  Draw  «N  per- 
pendicular to  RA.  Call  aN,  ?/,  and  AN,  x.  By  construc- 
tion, Ba  —  BA  =  J  A  (the  undulation-length).  Put  RA  =  r, 
BA  =  s,  Ba  =  g.  Then 


«-8=,/('  +  *)2  +  y'-  ' 

disregarding  inappreciable  terms  of  the  root,  and  omitting 
the  minute  term  x  in  the  denominator.      In  the  circle 

'/2 
whose  radius  is  r,  AN  =  x  =  *r—  ;  whence 


2r      2« 
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mi  ID 


Put  8  to  represent  BO,  and  we  have,  from  similarity  of  the 
triangles  KAa,   RBC,  and  assume  HN  =  RA, 


./»  = 


— ;  and  finally  «»  =  -  (r,  +  «»). 


This  is  the  equation  of  an  hyperbola.  Hence,  if  the 
surface  BO  be  advanced  toward  A,  the  locus  of  all  the 
points  in  space  at  which  occurs  the  first  stripe  of  maximum 
illumination  outside  tho  shadow  will  be  a  hyperbolic  curve 
of  which  the  vertices  are  a  and  R.  Strictly  speaking,  R 
and  a  are  the  foci  and  not  the  vertices ;  since  tho  points 
on  the  moving  surface  corresponding  to  B  are  determined 
by  the  geometrical  condition  Ifa  -  BA  =  JA  ;  whence  RA  + 
BA-Bf(,  or  RB  — B«  =  r— JA,  which  is  the  nropcrty  of 
an  hyperbola  whose  major  axis  is  r—  \\,  and  whose  foci 
are  <t  and  R.  The  discordance  of  the  two  results  arises 
from  the  neglect  of  minute  terms  in  the  analysis  above. 

The  minor  axis  will  be  \/r*  —  (r  -  JA)»  =  j/rA  -  fA1  = 
r/rA,  nearly  ;  and  the  equation  of  the  curve,  employing 
the  exact  values  of  tho  axes,  is 


which,  when  the  minute  terms  are  dismissed,  simplifies 
itself  to  the  expression  found  before. 

The  semi-axis  major  of  this  curve  being  Jr  —  JA,  it  ap- 
pears that  tho  curve  itself  passes  behind  the  obstructing 
edge  at  the  distance  of  JA,  at  which  distance  a  wave  re- 
flected from  the  obstacle  would  meet  a  wave  advancing  with 
a  difference  of  |A.  Whether  this  theoretic  indication  is  ac- 
tually realized,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  experiment- 
ally to  determine.  Such  a  reflected  wave,  considering  only 
the  difference  of  path,  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the 
advancing  wave  ;  but,  considering  that  its  molecular  move- 
ments would  be  reversed  by  reflection  from  the  dense  ether1 
of  the  obstacle,  the  harmony  would  be  restored. 

For  the  distance  of  the  second  fringe  from  the  shadow, 
the  expression  already  found  for  tho  first  answers  perfectly, 
if  we  prefix  to  the  quantity  under  the  radical  the  coefficient 
3;  since  the  difference  of  paths  Be—  BA,  by  which  it  is 
produced,  is  equal  to  |A,  instead  of  JA.  For  the  third  we 
prefix  5.  Thus  tho  successive  distances  are  — 
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The  second  hyperbola  passes  at  the  distance  of  |A  be- 
hiinl  the  obstructing  edge,  and  the  third  at  tho  distance 
of  §A.  Owing  to  the  great  disproportion  between  the  axes, 
r  —  |A,  andl/i-A  — JAJ,  which  are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio 
ofVr  :  V  A ,  the  curvature  is  very  slight  except  for  a  short 
distance  from  the  vertex ;  so  that  the  branches  in  fact  sen- 
sibly coincide  with  their  asymptotes.  But  near  the  vertex 
the  curvature  is  very  decided. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  bo  evident  that  when 
the  obstruction  presents  a  salient  angle  instead  of  a  straight 
edge,  the  fringes  will  pass  round  the  angle  in  circular  arcs 
instead  of  making  an  angle 
also.  Indeed,  the  systems  of 
fringes  around  such  an  angle 
are  surfaces  of  hyperboloids 
of  revolution.  In  the  case  of 
re-entering  angles  of  90°  or 
less,  the  fringes  cross  each 
other  without  interference, 
and  are  continued  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  shadow  on  each 
side  of  the  angle.  These  are 
easily  seen  to  be  necessary 
consequences  of  the  theory  of 
their  formation.  The  annexed 
nomena. 


figure 


the  phi 


When  the  obstructing  body  is  large,  no  fringes  are  seen 
within  the  shadow.  Some  light  strays  beyond  the  geo- 
metrical boundary  of  the  shadow,  but  it  rapidly  fades  away 
and  produces  no  very  sensible  effects.  If,  however,  a  very 
narrow  object  be  employed,  the  waves  from  opposite  sides 
may  mingle  and  interfere.  In  this  case  fringes  or  stripes 
will  be  seen  within  the  shadow.  The  light  concerned  in 
producing  these  fringes  comes  from  the  portion  of  the  mail 
wave  which  is  close  to  the  obstruction,  as  the  more  distan 
parts  of  each  half  wave  will  hold  each  other  in  check  in 
the  manner  heretofore  explained.  Points  being  taken 
a,  b,  ,-,  „',  b',  c',  etc.,  such  that  the  successive  difference! 
of  distance  of  these  points  from  B  may  be  ^A,  we  shal 
have,  on  each  side,  a  series  of  resultant  actions  alternately 
positive  and  negative,  as  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  case 
such  as — 

And  as  the  effect  of  any  portion  of  this  series,  left  by 
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utting  off  terms  from  the  beginning,  depends  on  the  sign 
if  the  first  of  tho  remaining  terms — that  is  to  «ay,  as  the 
fleet  due  to  the  first  of  these  terms  exceeds  the  joint  effect 
if  all  that  follow — it  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  main 
wave  can  have  anything 
to  do  with  producing 
fringes  in  the  shadow  ex- 
cept CH  and  An'.  And 
•ince  there  can  be  no 
fringes  produced  at  all 
unless  the  light  from  both 
(ides  reaches  the  sumo 
point,  the  centre  of  the 
thadow,  which  is  equi- 
distant from  the  edges  of 
the  obstacle — that  ii»,  from 
theii.intof  the  main  wave 
— must  exhibit  a  light 
stripe.  On  each  side  of  this  will  be  found  po-iiinni,  as,  for 
nstance,  B',  where  the  distances  from  A  and  C  differ  by 
lalf  an  undulation,  and  hero  the  darkness  will  bo  com- 
ilete.  A  little  farther  on,  tho  distances  from  A  and  C 
iimmnt  to  an  entire  undulation,  and  here  will  bo  found 
once  more  bright  stripes.  If  the  object  bo  very  narrow, 
these  interferences  may  occur  not  only  throughout  all  the 
shadow,  but  to  some  distance  into  the  light  on  either  side. 
The  fact  that  the  light  from  both  sides  conspires  to 
produce  them  is  made  strikingly  apparent  by  inter- 
posing a  card  to  intercept  the  light  from  one  side. 
The  stripes  within  the  shadow  will  instantaneously  dis- 
.ppear. 

The  loci  of  these  fringes  in  space,  since  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  intersection  of  lines  from  A  and  C  having  a  con- 
stant difference,  must  necessarily  be  hyperbolas  with  A  and 
C  for  their  foci.  As  the  relation  B'A  —  B'C  =  JA  would  give 
the  first  dark  stripe,  tho  principal  axis  of  this  curve  would 
be  no  greater  than  JA.  Putting  CA  =  c,  the  conjugate  axis 
will  be  y<;2  — JA*.  And  putting  11  for  any  integral  num- 
ber, even  or  odd,  the  axes  of  the  successive  trajectories  will 
be  determined  by  the  expressions  JnA  and  j/c*^  J«*A*,  in 
hieh  the  odd  values  of  n  correspond  to  the  dark  stripes, 
and  the  even  values  to  the  light  stripes.  As  the  conjugate 
axis  in  each  of  these  cases  greatly  exceeds  the  principal 
axis,  the  curves  open  out  very  widely,  and  have  little  cur- 
vature even  at  the  vertices.  The  general  equation  of  these 
curves  will  be 


4" 

Suppressing  the  minute  term  JiiV  from  the  numerator,  and 
reducing, 


But  y  is  sensibly  equal  to  BC  =  »  ;  and  c*  in  the  numera- 
tor is  inappreciable  except  for  very  small  distances  from 
C.  The  expression  may  therefore  be  simplified  to  the  form 

8  =  —,  which  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line. 

Except  very  near  to  the  obstructing  body,  therefore,  the 
hyperbolic  trajectory  sensibly  coincides  with  the  asymp- 

The  expression  for  the  value  of  «  shows  that  the  breadth 
of  the  fringes  is  inversely 
Fio.  7.  aa  ti,e  diameter  of  the  in- 

tercepting object.     Thus, 
to  double  the  value  of  « 
we  have  only  to  reduce  c 
by  one  half.     According- 
ly, if  a  tapering  object, 
an    a   sewing-needle,   be 
employed,     the     fringes 
will    spread   out    toward 
the  top  with  a  beautiful  plumose  appearance.    This 
comes  still  more  striking  when  the  taper  is 
as  when  we  use  an  acute-angled  or  even  •  right 
plate   of  thin    motel.     The   fringes    which   in   tln«   ca« 
are  very  remarkable,  have  been  called  Ornna Id,  .  c«. «.. 

A  case  which  is  the  converse  of  the  last  i    tha t  of  a 
row  elongated  opening  with  parallel  sides, >fnj£'  wn'° 
the  beam  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass.     1 
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equal  to  |A,  and  then  B  will  be  once  more  illuminated  j  but 
in  this  ease  the  outer  two-thirds  of  each  half  of  aa'  will  ex- 
tinguish each  other,  and 
the  central  one-third  of 
each  will  only  be  efficient. 
Generally,  at  any  dis- 
tance at  which  Ba  —  BA 
is  an  odd  number  of  half 
undulations,  the  central 
line  at  B  will  be  bright, 
but  when  the  same  differ- 
ence is  an  even  number 
of  half  undulations — that 
is  to  say,  any  number  of 
entire  undulations  —  it 
will  be  dark.  When  the 
distance  has  been  reached  at  which  Ba  — BA  is  just  one- 
half  undulation,  the  dark  stripe  will  not  be  reproduced  by 
increasing  the  distance. 

When  the  central  line  is  dark,  it  is  evident  that  each 
half  of  the  wave-front  aa' — viz.  Aa  or  An' — is  suppressed 
at  B.  independently  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  Ba  — 
BA  =  «A,  there  will  be  n  completely  conflicting  pairs  on 
each  side  of  A.  If,  therefore,  the  sides  of  the  aperture  at 
a  and  a'  be  so  far  advanced  toward  A  as  to  shorten  Ba  or 
Ba'  by  JA,  the  brightness  will  reappear  at  B  ;  or  if,  instead 
of  this,  an  opaque  obstacle,  with  sides  parallel  to  those  of 
the  aperture,  be  placed  at  A,  having  a  breadth  equal  to  the 
nth  part  of  Jim' — that'is,  of  Aa — and  its  middle  point  ex- 
actly at  A — the  light  at  B  will  reappear.  Also,  supposing 
«  greater  than  1,  if  this  obstacle  be  moved  parallel  to  itself 
toward  a  or  a',  the  brightness  at  B  will  be  extinguished  n 
times  during  the  movement,  with  intervening  intervals  of 
reappearance.  Also,  if  the  breadth  of  the  obstacle  placed 
centrally  be  increased,  and  made  successively  two,  three, 
four,  etc.,  nth  parts  of  i«a'  up  to  n  —  1,  for  every  odd  value 
the  light  will  reappear,  and  for  every  even  value  it  will  re- 
main extinguished  at  B. 

On  either  side  of  the  central  point,  B,  will  be  found  other 
points,  b,  whore  the  same  alternations  of  light  and  darkness 
will  occur ;  i.  e.  when  B  is  light,  4  will  be  light  also,  with 
a  dark  stripe  between ;  and  when  B  is  dark,  6  will  also  be 
dark,  with  a  bright  stripe  between.  Only,  if  Ba  —  BA  =  iA, 
bn  —  bA.  will  be  equal  to  $A,  and  so  on. 

Fringes  are  also  produced  outside  of  the  bright  image  of 
the  opening,  and  are  broader  and  more  beautiful  than  those 
within,  being,  especially  when  the  aperture  is  narrow,  richly 
colored.  With  an  apparatus  in  which  the  opposed  edges 
are  movable,  the  expansion  of  the  fringes  as  these  edges 
are  made  gradually  to  approach  is  very  striking.  When 
the  aperture  is  a  very  slender  isosceles  triangle,  they  spread 
out  widely  toward  the  vertex.  The  distances  {  from  the 
central  line  are  all  determined  by  the  same  equation  which 
was  found  for  the  fringes  formed  in  the  converse  case  of  a 
narrow  opaque  object.  The  geometrical  conditions  are  the 
same  in  both ;  but,  the  optical  conditions  being  reversed, 
the  even  values  of  n  (the  number  of  half  undulations  in  the 
difference  of  path)  give  the  dark  stripes,  and  the  odd  values 
the  light  stripes.  As,  in  the  equation  just  referred  to,  it 
appears  that  &  varies  directly  as  A,  it  follows  that,  with 
homogeneous  light,  red  will  give  the  broadest  fringes,  and 
violet  the  narrowest.  Hence,  with  white  light,  the  different 
colors  more  or  less  overlap ;  and  as  &  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  is  less,  the  separa- 
tion, and  therefore  the  richness  of  the  coloring,  increases 
as  this  diameter  is  diminished. 

If  the  aperture  is  circular,  the  fringes  take  the  circular 
form  also,  and  in  place  of  the  central  stripe  of  the  last  ex- 
periment there  appears  a  central  spot  which  is  alternately 
dark  and  light  at  different  distances.  If,  instead  of  an 
aperture,  an  opaque  circular  disk  attached  to  a  transparent 
plate  be  employed,  the  central  point  will  also  be  alternately 
dark  and  light ;  and  when  the  brightness  is  at  maximum, 
it  is  mathematically  true  that  its  intensity  is  exactly  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  produced  at  the  same  point  by  light 
passing  directly  through  a  central  aperture  of  such  diameter 
as  would  give  Ba  —  BA  (Fig.  8)  =  JA.  A  disk,  therefore, 
of  such  dimensions  as  would  give  Ba  —  BA  =  A,  2A,  nA, 
suitably  perforated  in  the  middle,  would  produce  a  bright- 
ness at  B  twice  as  great  as  would  exist  there  in  the  absence 
of  the  disk  altogether. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  appearance  of  dark  spots  at 
the  centre  of  the  image  of  an  open  aperture  is  strictly  true 
only  when  the  light  employed  is  homogeneous.  For  the 
geometrical  condition  required  to  produce  the  extinction 
of  light  at  B  is  that  Ba  —  BA  shall  be  equal  to  nA,  and  A 
varies  with  the  different  colors.  Hence  at  the  distance  BA 
at  which  red  disappears,  the  blue  or  the  violet  is  not  wholly 
suppressed,  and  so  of  the  others.  And  consequently  when 
common  light  is  used,  the  central  spot,  instead  of  becoming 
absolutely  dark,  changes  its  color  as  the  screen  is  advanced 


toward  the  aperture  or  withdrawn.  And  as  the  fringes  sur- 
rounding the  centre  are  themselves  colored,  and  as  their 
diameters  are  determined  severally  by  the  condition  ba  — 
6A  =  JA,  f  A,  §A,  etc.,  it  follows  that  these  diameters  will  di- 
minish as  the  screen  approaches  A,  till  each  ring  success- 
ively occupies  the  central  spot  and  gives  it  its  color.  If 
the  light  be  directly  received  upon  the  eye,  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  a  magnifier,  but  better  with  one,  the  rings,  in  ap- 
proaching, will  seem  to  be  successively  absorbed  into  the 
aperture,  and  in  receding  to  be  evolved  out  of  it. 

Stiftrp  Definiti»n  <>/  Xti"d'ncn. — We  are  able  now  to  ex- 
plain what,  if  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  is  true,  seems 
at  first  thought  a  paradoxical  fact — viz.  that  the  edges  of 
the  shadows  of  large  bodies  in  ordinary  light  are  sharply 
defined.  This  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  values  of 
A  for  all  the  rays.  For  if  we  take  any  point  within  the 
line  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  and  suppose  the  wave- 
front,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the  opaque  body,  to  bo 
divided  into  portions  whose  extremes  are  remote  from  that 
point  by  distances  differing  JA,  these  portions  will  neutral- 
ize each  other's  effects  except  for  positions  of  the  assumod 
point  very  near  to  the  lino  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  and 
will  be  there  so  slight  as  in  contrast  with  the  neighboring 
illumination  to  be  insensible.  To  the  same  cause  it  is  owing 
that,  in  reflection  and  refraction,  the  reflected  or  refracted 
beam  is  as  sharply  defined  as  the  incident.  For,  in  Fig.  1, 
suppose  that  an  undulation  originating  at  B  should  take 
the  direction  B/r,  different  from  that  of  the  main  reflected 
wave  BQ.  There  will  always  be  found  at  the  left  of  B  a 
point,  as  n,  from  which  an  undulation  following  the  same 
direction,  and  nearly  coincident  with  it,  will  differ  from  the 
first  by  half  an  undulation.  Draw  no  perpendicular  to  BB', 
and  B/  perpendicular  to  nk.  The  angle  o»B  =  angle  of 
incidence  =  i.  Putp  =  «B(.  Then  Bo  =  Bii.sim,  and  nt  = 
Bn.sinp.  When  the  movement  whose  front  is  B(  starts 
from  n,  the  movement  which  is  to  produce  the  wave  from 
B  is  at  o.  There  will  therefore  be  interference,  if  nt — 
Bo  =  jA;  that  is,  if  Bn(sinp  —  sim)  =  JA.  As  sinp  ap- 
proaches equality  with  sim,  the  distance  BH  of  the  origin 
of  the  interfering  wave  will  be  greater;  but  there  will 
always  be  an  interfering  wave,  if  the  surface  AB  is 
unlimited,  except  in  the  case  where  sinp  =  sini,  or  in 
which  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  reflection  equals  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  By  similar  reasoning,  in  the 
case  of  refraction,  if  we  suppose  a  wave  to  take  the  direc- 
tion Br,  deviating  from  that  of  the  regularly-refracted 
wave  BR',  we  shall  find  that  there  will  be  interference 
when  Bnfnsinp  — sim)  =  JA.  And  when  AB  is  unlimited, 
such  a  wave  will  be  found,  unless  n  sinp  =  sim.  In  either 
case,  if  AB  is  not  unlimited,  but  is  large  in  comparison 
with  A,  the  directions  for  which  there  will  not  be  an  inter- 
fering wave  will  be  so  close  to  those  of  the  regular  reflec- 
tion or  refraction  that  the  deviation  will  be  insensible. 
These  reasonings  assume  that  the  forces  of  the  elementary 
derivative  waves  are  the  same  in  all  directions.  But  it  is 
probable  that  these  forces  are  less  in  lines  ublique  to  the 
direction  of  progress  of  the  primitive  wave  than  in  that 
direction.  How  far  this  is  true  could  be  easily  investigated 
experimentally,  by  employing  apertures  less  than  the  length 
of  a  half  undulation  in  diameter,  were  it  not  that  the  ex- 
treme minuteness  of  such  apertures  (the  mean  length  of  a 
half  undulation  not  exceeding  yiroVoff^h  °f  an  inch)  would 
render  the  light  too  feeble  for  the  purpose. 

Some  material  for  the  formation  of  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  certain  phenomena 
of  diffraction  first  observed  by  Fraunhofer,  more  remark- 
able and  more  brilliant  than  any  which  have  been  thus  far 
mentioned.  If  a  single  very  minute  aperture  will  not  fur- 
nish light  enough  for  experiment,  an  assemblage  of  very 
many  very  minute  apertures,  closely  grouped,  may  do  so  ; 
and  if  these  be  so  arranged  that,  for  any  determinate  point 
in  the  shadow,  they  shall  allow  only  such  portions  of  the 
wave-front  to  pass  as  conapire  in  their  effects  at  that  point, 
while  the  intervals  between  them  obstruct  those  portions 
which  conflict,  we  shall  possibly  find  that  the  tendency  of 
a  wave  originating  in  a  single  molecular  impulse  to  exp;md 
equally  in  all  directions  is  much  more  decided  than  had 
been  supposed.  Frannhofer's  original  experiments  were 
made  with  grating*  formed  by  stretching  an  exceedingly 
fine  wire  across  two  parallel  screws  of  a  great  number  of 
threads  to  the  inch — the  threads  serving  to  keep  the  wires 
equidistant.  He  subsequently  employed  gratings  formed 
by  cementing  leaves  of  gold  to  glass  and  cutting  them 
through  in  very  fine  parallel  lines  ruled  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument. Instead  of  these,  also,  he  employed  similar 
lines  ruled  with  a  diamond  on  glass  itself.  A  beam  of 
strictly  parallel  rays  is  in  these  experiments  preferable  to 
a  divergent  beam. 

The  results  of  such  an  arrangement  may  easily  be  pre- 
dicted. The  image  of  an  aperture  closed  by  such  a  grating 
will  appear  bright,  as  though  the  obstruction  were  not  in- 
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terposeil.  But  toward  either  side,  in  the  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  the  grating,  will  be  found  several 
points  for  which  the  part  of  the  wave  which  the  grating 
obstructs  would  if  allowed  to  pass  be  more  or  loss  in  con- 
Hi,  -t  with  th'i-e  which  it  transmits  ;  and  which,  therefore, 
are  bright  when  the  grat- 
ing  's  present,  and  dark 
when  it  is  absent.  Sup- 
pose, fur  simplicity,  that 
the  open  spaces  and  the 
opaque  bars  are  equal  in 
breadth.  Let  «,»,«.  rep- 
resent several  of  these 
open  spaces,  and  6,  b,  b, 
eii-.,  the  intermediate 
A  point,  P,  may 
be  found  from  which  lines 
being  drawn  as  in  the 
figure,  and  perpendicu- 
lars let  fall  upon  them 
from  the  edges  of  the 
apertures,  as  at  c  and  d, 
will  give  re  =  JA,  cd  =  JA, 
and  therefore  ed  =  A.  The 
distances  from  P  to  the 
corresponding  parts  of 
the  several  openings  will 
thus  differ  by  an  entire 
undulation,  and  hence 
the  waves  which  reach  P  through  them  will  be  in  harmony. 
The  ili-tances  from  P  to  any  points  of  the  obstructing  bars, 
and  to  corresponding  points  of  the  adjacent  openings,  will 
differ  by  half  an  undulation;  hence,  if  the  bars  were  re- 
moved, the  wave  from  those  points  would  neutralize  the 
effects  of  the  former,  but  being  obstructed,  the  point  P  re- 
mains illuminated.  A  lens  interposed  as  at  L  will  give 
sharpness  to  the  points,  or  rather  lines,  of  illumination. 

Furthermore,  since  the  position  of  P  is  determined  by 
the  condition  that  ed  shall  be  the  length  of  an  undulation, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  P  farther  from  B  for  the  longer 
undulations  and  nearer  for  the  shorter.  The  different  col- 
ors will  thus  be  separated,  and  a  perfect  spectrum  will  be 
formed  on  the  screen. 

mid  the  point  P  be  taken  so  that  ed  is  equal  to  two 
undulations,  there  will  be  no  spectrum  ;  for  in  this  case  ec 
will  be  equal  to  one  undulation,  and,  as  in  the  cases  we  have 
considered  of  a  single  aperture,  one-half  of  each  opening, 
n,  will  hold  in  check  the  other  half.  If  we  find  still  an- 
other point  where  ed  is  equal  to  three  undulations,  then  ec 
will  equal  one  undulation  and  a  half;  two-thirds  of  each 
opening  will  then  be  neutralized,  but  the  remaining  third 
will  be  effective ;  and  there  will  bo  another  spectrum,  but 
less  brilliant  than  the  first.  If  ed  =  4A,  the  spectrum  again 
will  fail ;  if  ed  =  5A,  it  will  return,  and  so  on.  If  the  bars 
are  broader  than  the  open  spaces,  there  will  be  a  spectrum 
for  eil  =  IIA,  H  being  any  integral  number,  until  the  light  is 
too  feeble,  or  until  ec  =  n'A,  «'  being  also  any  integral  num- 
ber. If  the  spaces  are  broader  than  the  bars,  there  will  be 
a  spectrum  for  every  integral  value  of  n  in  ed  =  HA  until 

fl  =  £-+A  („  anij  b  standing  for  the  breadths  of  the  spaces 
6 

and  bars  respectively).    If,  however,  — —  is  not  integral, 

and  </  is  the  greatest  common  measure  of  a  and  6,  n  = 

—  will  give  the  number  of  the  first  spectrum  that  will 

fail.  Put  this  value  of  n  equal  to  in,  and  we  may  say  gen- 
erally that  the  mth  spectrum  will  fail,  and  also  the  ti'nith, 
n'  being  also  any  integral  number.  If  n  and  b  are  incom- 
mensurable, there  can  theoretically  bo  no  perfect  spectra; 
nor  will  any  spectrum  absolutely  fail,  but  a  near  approach 
to  failure  will  occur  for  approximate  values  of  q. 

The  construction  indicates  a  simple  expression  for  the 
deviation  of  each  spectrum  from  the  direction,  RB,  of 
movement  of  the  original  wave.  Calling  the  deviation  S, 
we  have 

"A 
a  +  b 

Putting  n  =  1,  A  =  jjjj,,  inch,  and  supposing  1000  opaque 
lines  to  the  inch  in  the  grating,  we  have  sin  8  =  0.02  = 
sinli'9'.  As  the  sines  of  small  angles  are  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  angles  themselves,  the  deviations  of  the  suc- 
ceeding spectra  will  be  multiples  of  this.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  deviations  will  increase  with  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  lines  of  the  grating  to  the  unit  of  length 
the  sines  being  inversely  as  this  number.  With  10,009 
lines  to  the  inch,  sin  8=  0.2  =  sin  11°  32',  or  the  first  spec- 
trum will  deviate  by  this  amount.  The  deviation  of  th" 
second  will  be  36°  52',  and  of  the  third  90°— too  great  to  b 


ibserved.     With  25,000,  sin  S      (1.5,  or  the  first  spectrum 
will  deviate  30°.     No  other  spectrum  can  be  oliian 
i  grating  so  closely  ruled  an  thin  when  the  light  is  inci- 

lent  perpendicularly.     For  if  we  make  n  ^  I),  nin  t,  '>•• 

l..i.   uiiirli   i-  impossible.      .Moreover,  even  (be  li: 

nun  will  fail  it'  the  sum  of  <i  and  b  be  not  greater  than  A. 
[bus,  if  A  —  snigijth  of  an  inch,  and  there  be  50,000  op 


ine..  tu  the-  inch,  sin  8  =  1  =  sin  90°,  when  u  =-.  Land  the  -per 
ruin  is  not  observable.     But  in  this  case,  if  the  incident 
ight  be  oblique  to  the  grating,  and  the  plane  of  incidence 

perpendicular     to 

Fid.  10.  the   bars,  a  spec- 

trum will  be  possi- 
ble until  the  value 
of  a  -f  b  is  reduced 


..  down  to  \\.     For 
in  Fig.  10,  let  Al! 


be  the  plane  of  the 

grilling,    and     II. 

If,  It"  be  parallel 
lling on  AH 

at  the  incidence  8 ; 
then  if  the  parallel  lines  nD,  liD',  etc.,  be  drawn  at  the  in- 
cidence 8',  there  will  be  a  spectrum  in  this  direction,  pro- 
Tided  8  and  8'  be  so  taken  that  (a  +  b)  (sin  8  +  sin  8')  —  X. 
For,  drawing  the  perpendiculars  be,  be',  a'd,  a'd',  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  ad  +  arf'=A,  ac  -)-  ae'  =  JA,  and  the  part  of  the 
wave  nb  which  is  in  opposite  phase  to  lin'  is  obstructed,  so 
that  nb'  remains  efficient ;  anil  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
openings.  Hence,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  find  two  sines 

whose  sum  is  not  less  than  — --.  a  spectrum  can  be  pro- 
a  T  b 

duced.  The  maximum  possible  value  of  sin  8  -t-  sin  8'  is  2. 
Hence,  there  can  be  a  spectrum  so  long  as  2(<i  +  6)  it  not 
less  than  A,  or  a  +  b  not  less  than  JA.  And  if  A  =  j0JOBth 
of  an  inch,  which  is  near  its  mean  value,  a  spectrum  can 
be  formed  by  employing  an  oblique  incidence,  if  tbe 
number  of  opaque  lines  in  the  grating  is  less  than 
100,000.  At  75,000,  for  instance,  sin  1  +  sin  8'=  1.5.  If  the 
incidence  be  put  =  40°,  the  deviation  of  the  spectrum  will 
be  58°.  If  the  incidence  be  46°,  the  deviation  will  be 
about  511°. 

The  effects  produced  by  diffraction  may  be  endlessly 
varied  by  employing,  instead  of  gratings,  reticulations 
and  groups  of  apertures  of  various  figures  symmetrically 
disposed.  Many  of  the  phenomena  are  exceedingly  rich 
and  beautiful. 

Diffraction  spectra  furnish  the  best  of  all  possible  means 
of  measuring  the  lengths  of  the  undulations  corresponding 
to  the  different  colors.  They  exhibit  very  distinctly  the 
very  numerous  transverse  spectral  lines,  the  study  of  which 
has  become,  in  modern  physios,  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance. These  lines  in  every  diffraction  spectrum  pre- 
serve necessarily  the  same  relative  distances  from  each 
other ;  whereas  in  the  spectra  formed  by  refraction  these 
distances  are  modified  by  the  media  in  which  the  refrac- 
tion occurs.  From  the  expression  for  deviation  above  given, 
we  obtain 

(q  +  Msina 

n 

In  order  to  calculate  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  any 
given  point  or  line  in  the  spectrum,  we  have  to  measure 
carefully  the  angle  of  deviation,  and  to  substitute  its  sine 
in  this  formula.  The  value  of  a  +  fr  is  presumed  to  be 
known  from  the  construction  of  the  grating. 

The  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  principal  lines 
of  the  spectrum  have  been  in  this  manner  determined  6 
Fraunhofer,  Kirehhoff,  Angstrom,  Ditscheiner,  Thalcn,  an 
others.     To  extend  the  determination  to  the  grei 
titude  of  lines  which  fill  up  the  intervening  ij 
method  has  been  devised  by  Prof.  Wolcott  Oibbs  of  I 


WHICH  win    ue  luuuu    iu»w»   *  :*-„„• 

The  method  consists  in  measuring  upon  an 
the  distance  between  the  line  under 
other  for  which  the  wave-length  has 
mined.   Then,  when  the  relation  between  g, 
and  the  corresponding  wave-length. 


frequency  of  the  recurren 

conditions  in  the  ™d> 
.nd 


ll'light.    The  fact  of 
'  which  they  sue- 
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'fits,"  with  Newton,  their  existence 


ghens  and  Young, 
is  beyond  question. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  table,  the  velocity  of  light  has 
been  assumed  to  be  187,000  miles  per  second — a  velocity 
corresponding  to  the  generally-received  horizontal  parallax 
of  the  sun  at  the  present  time — viz.  8.87".  The  wave- 
lengths in  millionths  of  millimetres  are  taken  from  the 

Undulation  Lengths  and  Numbers  per  Second. 


tables  of  Dr.  Gibbs,  above  referred  to.  The  lengths  in  ten- 
millionths  of  an  inch  have  been  computed  from  these.  No 
line  yet  determined  in  the  spectrum  of  any  clement  has  a 
wave-length  greater  than  that  of  the  line  Ii,  nor  less  than 
that  of  the  calcium  line,  with  which  this  table  ends.  The 
numbers  of  undulations  per  second  arc  given  to  the  near- 
est trillion. 


Line  in  spectrum. 

Color. 

A  in  mil- 
lionths  mm. 

No.  of  A 

in  1  mm. 

A  in  ten- 
millionths 
of  inch. 

No.  of  A 
in  1  inch. 

Number  of  unduli- 
lioaB  per  second. 

Line  A        

Red  

760.04 

1315 

29922 

33422 

Line  B       

686,71 

1456 

270.48 

36970 

11 

670  52 

1491 

264  18 

37  850 

(4 

656.21 

1524 

258.27 

38714 

(I 

64070 

1561 

252  37 

39  fi24 

Lithium  

Orange  
Yellow 

629.65 
589  51 

1588 
1696 

248.04 
232  OD 

40,316 
43  085 

478,000,000,000,000 

504.70 

1770 

22244 

44  955 

it 

558  76 

1789 

290  08 

45  649 

ti 

54795 

1825 

215  75 

46  349 

Thallium  

534.95 

1869 

210.63 

47  475 

52696 

1897 

20748 

48  197 

n 

497.15 

2011 

19567 

51  106 

it 

493  34 

2027 

194  10 

51  590 

Blue  

460.75 

2170 

181  50 

55  096 

457  25 

2187 

179  92 

55  580 

450.95 

2217 

177  56 

56  319 

439  30 

2276 

172  83 

57  8GO 

Line  F         .        .   .           

H 

436  07 

2293 

171  66 

58  255 

u 

430  73 

2322 

169  58 

58  969 

Violet  

420.20 

2380 

165.44 

60444 

7  1  6,000*000*000*000 

410.10 

2438 

161  46 

61  934 

tt 

40785 

2452 

160  57 

62  978 

tt 

396.81 

2520 

156  23 

64  008 

Magnesium  
Calcium  

Ultraviolet.... 

:m.30 

393.28 

2536 
2543 

155.24 
154.84 

64,416 
64,582 

76:{|ooo,'ooo^ooo'ooo 

765,000,000,000,000 

Colon  of  Thin  Plates. — On  the  theory  of  undulation, 
Newton's  rings  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  the 
wave  reflected  .from  the  upper  surface  with  that  reflected 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  thin  plate  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. To  fully  understand  the  circumstances  of  this  inter- 
ference, it  will  be  convenient  first  to  consider  an  unusual 
case — viz.  one  in  which  the  thin  plate  has  a  refracting 
power  intermediate  between  those  of  the  bounding  media, 
both  of  these  being  transparent.  Represent  the  thickness 
of  the  plate  by  9.  The  ray  perpendicularly  reflected  from 
the  lower  surface  has  a  longer  path  than  that  reflected  from 
the  upper  by  29.  There  should,  therefore,  be  an  extinction 
of  light  when  29  is  equal  to  }x  or  to  some  odd  multiple  of 
\\.  That  is,  the  dark  rings  in  Newton's  apparatus  (see 
THIN  PLATES,  COLOUS  OF)  should  occur  at  the  thicknesses 
indicated  by  the  equation 

29  =  4X(2»  +  1 ) ;  or  when  n  =  0,  29  =  ix  and  9  =  |X. 
For  the  purposes  of  accuracy  in  this  experiment  it  is  best  to 
use  homogeneous  light.  We  will  suppose  the  rings  to  be  form- 
ed between  a  spherical  surface  of  low  curvature  and  known 
radius  and  a  plane -surface  on  which  a  micrometric  scale 
has  been  ruled.  The  scale  enables  us  to  measure  the  diam- 
eters of  the  rings  by  inspection,  and  with  the  diameters  and 
the  known  radius  of  curvature  we  can  calculate  the  thick- 
nesses at  the  middle  points  of  the  several  rings,  dark  and 
light.  The  dark  rings  will  be  found  to  correspond  to  the 
thicknesses  6  =  |x,  9  =  |x,  9  =  Jx,  and  so  on  ;  while  the 
bright  rings  will  be  produced  by  the  thicknesses  9 =  jX, 
6  =  x,  9  =  Jx,  and  so  on. 

If,  however,  the  refracting  power  of  the  thin  plate  is  less 
or  greater  than  those  of  the  bounding  media  on  both  sides 
— a  state  of  things  which  most  usually  exists — the  bright 
rings  will  appear  where,  on  the  former  supposition,  dark 
ones  are  formed,  and  vice  verttd.  The  reason  of  this  differ- 
ence will  be  found  in  the  fact  heretofore  mentioned,  that  when 
a  wave  encounters  an  ether  of  greater  density,  the  direc- 
tion of  molecular  movement  is  reversed  in  the  part  of  the 
•wave  reflected;  but  when  it  encounters  an  ether  of  less  den- 
sity, the  direction  of  molecular  movement  in  the  reflected 
wavs  is  maintained  unchanged.  When  the  refracting 
power"  of  the  thin  plate  is  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  bounding  media,  the  reflections  from  both  surfaces  take 
place  under  similar  circumstances  ;  i.  e.  both  are  from  a 
more  refracting,  or  both  from  a  less  refracting,  medium; 
and  the  molecular  movements  in  the  reflected  waves  are 
either  both  reversed  or  both  maintained.  But  when  the 
thin  plate  is  of  either  less  or  greater  refracting  power  than 
the  media  which  bound  it,  the  molecular  movements  in  one 
will  be  maintained  and  in  the  other  reversed;  a  condition 
which  alters  their  relations  as  to  phase  by  half  an  undula- 
tion, and  causes  the  dark  rings  to  take  the  place  of  the 
light  ones  in  the  former  arrangement,  and  the  light  of  the 
dark. 

This  transformation  may  be  experimentally  observed  by 
first  forming  the  rings  in  a  thin  plate  of  air,  as  in  Newton's 
arrangement,  between  a  crown  glass,  having  the  index  1.5, 


M 


and  a  flint  glass,  index  1.575.  Introducing,  then,  a  drop 
of  the  oil  of  sassafras,  index  1.53,  the  bright  rings  will 
immediately  become  dark,  and  the  dark,  bright.  There 
will  also  be  a  slight  contraction  of  all  the  rings,  since  the 
value  of  X  is  less  in  the  oil  than  in  the  air. 

When   the   rings   are  viewed    obliquely  their   apparent 
diameters  are  enlarged.     If  AB,  Fig.  11,  be  the  thin  plate 

and  RP  the  ray  incident 
FJG-  11-  at  P,  which  after  reflec- 

tion at  T  emerges  at  Q, 
this  ray  will  there  fall  in 
with  another,  R'Q,  re- 
flected toward  L.  Let  PN 
be  perpendicular  to  R'Q, 
then  NQ  will  be  the  dis- 
tance traversed  by  R'Q 
B  while  RP  passes  over  the 
distance  PT  +  TQ  =  2TQ. 
•  Put  the  angle  of  inci- 

dence R'QM  =  i,  and  the 

angle  of  the  refraction  PTS  =  p,  and  let  9  =  thickness,  TS, 
as  before.     Then  NQ  =  PQ  sin  i,  and  PQ  =  2TS  tan  p. 
Hence,  NQ  =  29  tan  p  sin  i. 

29 
Also  2TQ  = .     2TQ  -  NQ  is  the  difference  of  length 

of  path.  This,  to  produce  extinction  (the  bounding  media 
being  both  more  or  both  less  dense  than  the  lamina),  should 
be  an  even  number  of  half  undulations.  But,  as  the  undu- 
lation-lengths are  inversely  as  the  refracting  powers  of 
media,  if  n  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  lamina 
relatively  to  the  medium,  we  must  divide  NQ  by  n  in 
order  to  obtain  in  the  expression  2TQ  —  NQ  the  effective 
difference  of  path.  We  shall  have  then 

•>TA      wr>  _    2fl         29  '"•"  P  ""  *      29(n  — sinp  sin  t) 


COS  p 


ncosp 


nsmp.-.2TQ-NQ  =  29|  --      '"  P |  =  29cosp. 

\      COSp     / 


4-1)  for  bright  rings, 
for  dark  rings. 


And  finally,  9cosp  =  l 
9cosp  =  | 

If,  as  in  Newton's  experiments,  the  lamina  AB  is  air, 
and  the  observation  is  made  from  above  the  upper  dense 
medium  in  the  air  also,  p  is  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the 
upper  surface,  and  the  thicknesses  at  which  the  several, 
rings  appear  are  inversely  as  the  cosine  of  that  angle — a 
result  in  which  theory  confirms  his  observation. 

One  point  further  requires  attention,  in  order  to  complete 
the  theory  of  this  phenomenon.  The  intensity  of  the  light 
reflected  at  the  first  surface  is  greater  than  that  interfering 
with  it  after  a  single  reflection  from  the  second,  both  be- 
cause the  incident  light  in  the  latter  case  is  less  intense, 
and  because  the  reflected  portion  on  emergence  is  ag:iin  • 
diminished  by  a  second  reflection  from  the  first.  Yet  the 
dark  rings  shown  by  reflection  are  absolutely  dark,  showing 
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that  the  interference  is  total,  or  that  the  interfering  waves 
are  equal.  To  understand  tMs,  we  must  consider  that  the 
wave  emergent  at  the  first  surface  after  one  reflection  at  the 
second  is  reinforced  by  a  scries  of  feebler  emergent  waves 
which  have  undergone  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  reflections  at 
the  same  surface  after  being  partially  turned  back  at  the 
first.  These  several  components  will  conspire  with  each  ' 
other  in  phase,  and  conflict  with  the  wave  reflected  from 
the  first  surface,  wherever  the  thickness  of  the  lamina  is 
adapted  to  produce  a  dark  ring,  as  we  shall  presently  sec. 
In  what  follows  we  continue  to  have  in  mind  Newton's  ex- 
periment of  a  lamina  of  less  density  than  the  bounding 
media. 

That  the  extinction  of  light  may  be  total,  the  intensities 
of  the  interfering  waves  must  be  equal.  Intensities  are 
measured  by  the  living  forces  which  animate  the  masses  of 
ether  in  which  the  molecular  movements  take  place.  Take 
m  for  the  mass  in  the  denser  medium,  and  m'  for  that  in 
the  rarer.  It  will  be  proved  further  on  that  the  velocity  of 
molecular  movement  in  a  wave  reflected  at  a  given  inci- 
dence from  the  separating  surface  of  two  given  media,  is  in 
a  constant  ratio  to  the  velocity  in  the  incident  wave.  Put 
this  ratio  =  o:  I,  the  incident  velocity  being  unity.  The 
livin<  'force  of  the  reflected  wave  is,  therefore,  mi-*,  and  that 
of  the  wave  transmitted  m(l—  »*).  This  divided  by  m' 
will  give  the  square  of  the  molecular  velocity  in  the  rarer 
medium,  which  is  the  thin  plate.  Represent  it  by  u".  By 
reflection  at  the  second  surface  it  becomes  tin,  and  this  by 
a  second  reflection  at  the  first  surface  becomes  »*«.  From 
tho  living  force  of  the  wave  returning  from  the  second  sur- 
face, subtract  the  living  force  which  it  loses  by  re-reflection 
from  tho  first,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  the  living  force 
transmitted  through  the  first  surface,  will  be  m'eVfl  —  •'), 
which  divided  by  m  will  give  the  square  of  the  first  compo- 
nent of  molecular  velocity  of  the  wave  from  the  second  sur- 
face emergent  at  the  first.  In  like  manner  r'u  becomes  u'u 
by  second  reflection  at  the  second  surface  ;  and  this  becomes 
«<>(  by  the  next  reflection  from  the  first;  so  that  the  square 
of  the  second  component  of  molecular  velocity  in  the  re- 
fleeted  wave  from  the  second  surface  emergent  from  the 
first  will  be  mW(l  -«»)  divided  by  m.  The  next  term 
will  bo  m'i!10u2(l  —  ti2)  divided  by  m  ,•  whence  the  law  is  evi- 
dent. 

Now,  as  to  the  phases  of  these  successive  components. 
Remembering  that  the  direction  of  molecular  movement  is 
reversed  in  reflection  from  adenser  medium,  and  maintained 
in  reflection  from  a  rarer,  it  will  be  perceived  that  reversal 
occurs  at  every  reflection  within  the  thin  plate,  but  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  wave  reflected  from  the  first  surface  with- 
out entering  the  plate.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
emergent  waves  maintain  the  direction  of  movement  of  the 
incident  waves  from  which  they  are  derived.  Call,  then, 
the  movement  in  the  originally  incident  wave  positive. 
Suppose  tho  thickness  of  tho  plate  to  be  zero  (the  succes- 
sive reflections  still  going  on),  then  the  sign  of  movement 
in  the  waves  successively  emergent  will  be  always  negative 
for  the  first  surface  (the  number  of  reversals  being  odd), 
and  always  positive  for  the  second  (the  number  of  reversals 
being  even). 

But  if  the  plate  have  a  sensible  thickness,*,  the  difference 
of  length  of  path  (29)  has  to  be  considered.  If  9  =  $A, 
29  =  A,  and  the  signs  will  remain  the  same  as  when  9  =  0; 
i.  c.  always  negative  at  the  first  surface,  and  positive  at  tho 
second.  The  same  will  be  true  for  9  =  n  X  i*.  "  being  any 
integral  member.  If  »  =  JA,  or  (2n  +  1)  X  JA,  29  =  JA,  or 
(2n  +  1)X  JA-  Accordingly,  the  sign  is  reversed  for  tho 
first,  third,  fifth,  and  all  the  odd-numbered  waves,  but  re 
mains  unchanged  for  the  even.  The  direction  of  movemen 
is  therefore  alternately  positive  and  negative  for  the  upper 
surface,  and  negative  and  positive  for  tho  lower. 

Next,  as  to  the  resultant  value  of  these  components 
Calling,  as  above,  «  the  value  of  the  molecular  movemen 
in  the  ray  transmitted  through  the  first  surface,  and  t>  the 
ratio  of  reflected  to  incident  light,  the  advancing  and  re 
turning  waves  within  the  lamina  will  have  the  successive 
molecular  velocities  — 

1.  Advancing  wave,  «,     v'u,     v*a,     t>*«,     «*«,  etc. 

2.  Returning  ware,      tw,     «*K,     »*«,     «*«,        etc. 
And  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  emergent  compo 
nenta  will  be  — 

1st  surface,  —  (»'u«  -»««'),  —  («•(«»  -«•«'), 
m  »* 

—  (oi°u«-o12us),  —  0"n'-i>16«2)t  etc. 
m  m 

2d  surface,  5-  (ill  -•>»»),  ^-(«<u»  -«•«»), 


The  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  these  squares  ii  the  re- 
sultant molecular  velocity  of  the  emergent  wave  in  each 

i':tM-.        Sill,.  lit  [lie    tor    '/-    l!  -     ',  :l  !l"   .    I''] .1  Il'l    [I'll    I  '    Mi't    Pi' 

for  the  resultant  velocities  at  the  first  and  second  surface* 
respectively;  then,  for  th«  i-.t"-  in  «  hic-h  9  uxiA>f'  — 
(«« -  1  )(«  +  «•  +  «»...  «d  inf.).  Whence  t^  -  -  r.  The 
interference  is  therefore  absolute,  and  the  rings  at  these 
thicknesses  will  be  perfectly  dark.  Also, 

+  ««....  ad  in/.)-(l -"')-— -1- 
v*  —  1 

That  is  to  say,  the  brightness  of  the  rings  seen  by  trans- 
mi--icni   is  equal  to  that  of  the  light  originally  incident 
;ion  the  first  surface. 

For  the  ease  in  which  «  -  (2n  +  1)  X  JA,  the  alternate 
•rnis  are  of  opposite  signs — viz, 

t>'-.(l-e>)O  —  ««  +  «»-»' ad  inf.); 

u' =  (!-»»)(- 1 +»»-»<  +  »» ad  inf.). 

lore  wo  may  put  r"  for  the  sum  of  the  positive  terms, 
nd  v'"  for  that  of  the  negative;  thus, 


_(t,8«»-t>l»..J),  — ( 

m  »* 


'-u"**),  etc. 


*-\)  (Vs  +  1> 


And 


e"  ----  ad  tit/)  - 


!-»« 

•l+r»' 


'he  value,  being  positive,  shows  that  the  rings  seen  at  these 
hicknesses  by  reflection  are  bright. 
By  pursuing  a  similar  course  for  n',  we  obtain 


This  is  positive,  but  is  always  less  than  unity,  showing 
hat  the  rings  seen  at  these  thicknesses  by  transmitted 
ight  are  obscure,  but  not  dark. 

Colors  are  also  produced  by  repeated  reflections  in  par- 
allel thick   plates,   when 
Fio.  12.  the   thicknesses    slightly 

'  differ.   This  is  illustrated 

in  Fig.  12,  where  the  rays 
II'  undergo  repeated  re- 
flections in  the  plates 
\^M'  MM',  NN',  tho  reflected 
rays  finally  emergent 
JV'  from  the  first  surface 
being  RR',  and  those 
transmitted  through  tho 
second,  TT'.  Call  L  the 
length  of  path  for  T.  and 
L'  the  same  for  T'.  Also  put  9  for  the  thickness  of  MM', 
»'  for  that  of  NN',  and  t  for  the  distance  between  tho 
plates.  Then  by  inspection  it  is  seen  that 


M. 

Nl 


Or,  when  the  difference  of  thickness  is  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  -plate  producing  Newton's  rings,  similar  colors 
may  be  seen  in  these. 

Polarization. — A  plane  polarized  ray  is  one  in  which  tho 
molecular  movements  are  all  performed  in  a  single  azimuth 
relatively  to  a  given  plane  of  reference.    In  a  succession 
of  waves  proceeding  directly  from  any  natural  source,  such 
constant  direction  of  vibratory  movement  is  found  experi- 
mentally not  to  exist;  but  after  refraction  or  refle 
there  will  always  be  perceived  a  tendency  toward 
in  reflection  at  certain  angles  from  certain  surfaces,  as  also 
in  double  refraction,  it  is  completely  produced.  W 
duced  by  reflection,  the  polarized  ray  undergoes  a 
reflection  in  the  azimuth  of  the  original  reflection  i 
easily  than  in  any  other;  and  the  plane  of  this  polarizing 
reflection  is  called  the  plane  of  polarization.     The  Iran 
verse  molecular  movements  in  the  polarized  wave  are  n. 
mal  to  this  plane,  and  this  relation  serves  to  fix  the  pos 
tion  of  the  plane  of  polarization  for  any  ray.     In  ord« 
investigate  the  theory  of  polarization  by  reflection  we  must 
examine  for  two  distinct  cases  the  manner  in  which  t 
ing  force  of  a  wave  impinging  upon  a  reflecting  surfi 
decomposed-first,  when  the  molecular  movements  are  nor- 
mal  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
reflecting  surface;  and  secondly,  when  the  same  movement, 
are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  consequently  ^UMdtO 
the  reflecting  surface.     In  the  first  case,  since  the 
menu  of  thl incident,  reflected,  and  transmitted  w« 
parallel,  we  may  assume  that  the  sum  of  the  tnolec 

fctt  -^^xta^.r^TrJr^sp 
g»«^-:W»5tea: 

^9S»fiftSftSBL»R= 
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Let  cR,  cR'  bo  the  limits  of  the  reflected  undulation,  and 
cT,  eT'  those  of  the  transmitted  undulation.  Draw  cb,  ef 
perpendicular  to  Ir,  c'l.  Let  cd  be  the  length  of  the  inci- 
dent, anil  eh  that  of  the  plo  13> 
transmitted  undulation. 
Draw  ad,  yh  parallel  to  <•!',  ,  ~x_J 
ef,  respectively.  We  may  \-/ 
regard  the  incident  undula-  j^j  cr~ 
tion  as  a  mass  whose  bulk  is 
the  prism  abed,  and  density 
5,  impinging  upon  a  mass 
whose  bulk  is  t-fyh,  and 
density  6'.  Since  the  mole- 
cular movements  in  this  case  are  in  the  common  surface 
of  the  media,  the  breadths  of  the  prisms,  according  to  the 
second  assumption  foregoing,  are  equal  to  each  other. 
Their  lengths  will  be  A  and  A',  and  their  depths  be  and  ef. 
Or,  putting  m  and  m'  for  their  masses,  m  :  m' : :  be  X  A  X  *  : 
tfX  A'  X  >'•  Now,  the  wave-lengths  are  proportional  to  the 
velocities  of  progress  of  the  wave  in  the  two  media  ( which 
we  may  denote  by  V  and  V).  Hence,  if  we  put  t  for  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  p  for  the  angle  of  refraction,  wo 
shall  have,  A  :  A' :  :  V  :  V  :  :  sin  t  :  sin  p.  Also,  ecb  =  t,  and 
cef=  p ;  from  which  we  derive  be  =  ce.cos  t,  and  ef=  ce.cos  p. 
And  substituting — • 

m  :mr : :  sin  t  cos  i 8  :  sin  p  cos  p  6'. 

But,  in  the  propagation  of  tremors  through  elastic  media, 
the  velocity  of  progress  is  directly  as  the  square  root  of  the 
elasticity,  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 

Or,  putting  t  for  the  elasticity,  V2  =  -,  and  V2  =  — ,  <  being 

6  6 

constant.    Accordingly — 

S :  S' : :  — :  — ;  and,  by  substitution, 


V'2 

sintcost   sinpcosp 
V2      '      V*2 


sintcost  sinpcosp  cost  cosp 
sin2t  sin2p    '  sin  t  'sinp 

Now  the  living  force  in  the  reflected  and  transmitted 
waves  must  be  equal  to  the  living  force  in  the  incident ;  or — 
X  «* ;  that  is, 


1  r 


COSp 


,  COSl        COSp 

i2;  or,  (1— 1>2).  - —  =  -T— ?t 
smi      smp 


cost      cost 
sin  i      cost       '  sinp 
Combining  this  with  the  equation  1  —  »  =  »,  we  obtain 
sin(p  — i)  2costsinp 


-—   .  .,  and  ii  =  ^—  -  -. 

sm(p  +  i)  sin(p-)-t) 

The  essential  sign  of  v  depends  upon  the  relative  value 
of  sin  t  and  sin  p.  If  the  refracting  power  of  the  medium 
impinged  upon  is  less  than  that  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  impinging  wave  was  moving,  v  will  be  positive;  if 
greater,  negative;  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
when  the  wave  passes  from  a  more  refracting  to  a  less  re- 
fracting medium  the  direction  of  molecular  motion  is  main- 
tained, while  in  the  contrary  case  it  is  reversed.  Under- 
standing, therefore,  by  a  sum  of  velocities,  a  geometrical 
instead  of  an  arithmetical  sum,  we  may  make,  in  the  ex- 
pression for  v,  the  angle  of  incidence  the  leading  term,  by 
putting  in  the  original  statement,  1  +  t>  =  u,  when 

sin(t  —  p) 

»  =  -5-       —  ,,  which  is  Fresnel's  formula. 
sin^t  -f  p) 

In  either  case,  the  expression  for  «  remains  unchanged 
and  positive,  as  it  should,  since  in  the  transmitted  wave 
the  direction  of  molecular  motion  of  the  incident  wave  is 
preserved. 

Eliminating  p  by  means  of  the  equation, 


j  —  sin2i  —  cost 


2cost 


-  -  -  _____   __  , 

-\/  n2  —  81^1  +  cos  i  J/M»  —  sin2t  +  eost 

When   the  incidence   is  perpendicular,  t  =  0,  sim  =  0, 


^  -  ; 


at    incidence    90°, 


The  intensity  of  light  is  measured  by  the  living  force  of 
the  molecular  movements,  or  by  the  mass  into  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  The  mass  being  the  same  for  the  incident 
and  reflected  waves,  their  intensities  are  as  I2  and  t'2.  But 
in  comparing  with  the  transmitted  light,  we  must  multiply 
by  the  expressions  for  measure  of  mass  found  above.  Sub- 
stituting for  m  and  m'  in  the  equation, 
I2  X  »*  =  -2«*  +  M2m', 

both  sides  of  the  equation  will  be  found  = ,  as  they 

sin  i 

should  be. 
At  perpendicular  incidence  sint  =  sinp  =  0,  and  m  and 


m'  become  infinite;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  since 
these  terms  express  not  the  absolute  masses,  but  only  the 
ratio  of  the  masses,  which  is  all  that  the  investigation  re- 
quires. Replacing  sint  by  its  equivalent  n  sinp, 

cos  t      cos  p 

m  :  m   :  i  —    —   :  —  —  -  :  cost  :  wcosp, 
nsmp     sinp 

which,  when  t  —  p  =  0°,  gives  cos  t  =  cos  p  =  1  ;  and  m  :  m' 
:  :.l  :  n.  And  at  perpendicular  incidence  the  sum  of  the 

intensities  is 

1  X  -2  +  n  X  u"  -  ("-1)8  +  _±L_  -  £±W-1  y  1- 
-  +  =  -       -1' 


the  intensity  of  the  incident  wave. 

Considering  the  general  value  of  r,  we  find  that  it  in- 
creases with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  becomes  unity 
when  i  =  U  0°,  since  here  cos  i  =  cos  90°  =  0.  For  the  same 
reason  «  at  this  incidence  =  0. 

We  take  next  the  case  of  a  wave  in  which  the  molecular 
movements,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  progress,  are 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  therefore  in  general  inclined 
to  the  reflecting  surface.  The  measures  of  mass  will  be 
the  same  as  before,  but  instead  of  the  actual  velocities  of  the 
molecules  we  take  the  components  of  those  velocities  parallel 
to  the  reflecting  surface.  These  are,  for  the  incident  wave, 
1  X  cos  t,  for  the  reflected  wave  i/.cos  t,  and  for  the  trans- 
mitted w'.cosp.  Hence,  adopting  Fresnel's  assumption, 

(1  +  t>')cost  =  u'.cosp. 

Combining  this  with  the  equation  of  living  forces,  and  re- 
ducing, 

tan(i  —  p)  2  cost  sinp 

v  =  —         —    ;  u  =  —  - 

tan(t  +  p)  sin(t  +  p)cos(t  —  p) 

Eliminating  p  as  before,  we  obtain 

y'«2  —  sinat  —  »i2cost  2ncosi 


2  —  sin2i  +  «2cost 


—  sin2t  +  n*co8 1 
And  at  perpendicular  incidence, 

2 
— -,  and  at  incidence  90°, 


1  —  n 


'  n  +  1 ' 


v'  =  v  =  1 ;    «'  =  0,    which    agree,    as   they 

should,  with  the  results  at  the  same  incidences  in  the  other 
case. 

If  we  examine  the  first  value  of  «'  given  above,  we  shall 
perceive  that  it  does  not  constantly  increase  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  incidence;  for  the  denominator,  tan(t-f-p), 
becomes  infinite  when  t  +  p  =  90°;  so  that  at  this  incidence 
«'  =  0,  and  there  is  no  reflection.  If,  then,  in  the  incident 
beam  there  had  been  a  succession  of  waves,  some  polarized 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  others  in  the  plane  at  right 
angles  to  that,  all  this  latter  class  of  waves  would  at  this 
particular  incidence  be  transmitted,  while  a  portion  of  the 
others  would  be  reflected.  The  incident  light,  from  the 
mixture  of  these  two  classes  of  waves,  would  be  imperfectly 
polarized,  or  not  polarized  at  all ;  but  the  reflected  light 
would  be  wholly  polarized  in  the  plane  of  reflection.  In 
this  result  we  see  a  reproduction  of  the  empirical  law  of 
Brewster,  that  at  the  polarizing  angle  the  reflected  and 
transmitted  rays  are  perpendicular  to  each  other;  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  t  +  p  =  90°. 

If  we  take  next  the  case  of  a  ray  which  is  polarized  in 
any  azimuth  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  we  may,  by  decom- 
posing its  molecular  movements  into  components,  one  coin- 
cident with  the  plane  of  reflection  and  the  other  coincident 
with  the  reflecting  surface,  proceed  with  these  components 
severally  according  to  the  methods  employed  above.  Let  the 
given  azimuth  be  a,  that  of  the  molecular  movements  will  be 
90°  —  a.  In  the  plane  of  reflection,  therefore,  the  molecu- 
lar movement  will  be  cos(90°  —  a)  =  sin  a;  that  in  the  re- 
flecting surface  will  be  =  cosa.  The  living  force  in  the  re- 
flected beam  (which  measures  intensity,  and  which  we 
may  represent  by  R)  will  consequently  be — the  mass  being 
assumed  for  convenience  =  unity — 

/sin(t-p)\2  /tan(t-p)\2     . 

z)  .  cos2tt  +  |  -  .  I  .  sm2a. 

Vsm(i  +  p)/  \tan(t  +  p)/ 

The  agreement  of  this  result  with  previous  conclusions 
may  be  verified  by  making  a  successively  =  0°  and  =  90°. 
In  the  first  case — 

/sin(,_p)\«  /tan(.-p)y 

R  =  |  — — ^ -\  ;  and  in  the  second,  R  =  I  -  I  . 

i,  and  cos2a  =  J.     Consequently, 
/tan(t-p)\ 


R 


If  a  =  45°,  sin2a 


)\H 
)/  _T 


This  might  easily  be  anticipated  by  considering  that,  in 
the  supposed  case,  the  incident  beam  is  equivalent  to  two 
beams,  each  having  an  intensity  of  $,  and  polarized — one 
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in  the  plane  of  reflection,  and  the  other  in  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  it.  The  reflected  beum  should  contain  one- 
half  the  force  in  each  plane  which  it  would  have  done  had 
each  intensity  been  =  1. 

Let  there  now  be  two  beams,  each  =  J,  incident  together, 
and  polarized  in  the  azimuths  a  and  a'.  From  what  has 
just  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  R  will  be— 

B  = 


,tand  +  P), 

In  this  expression,  if  a'  =  90°  -  a,  eos'a  +  oosV  -  1. 
Also  sin'a  +  sinV  =  1.  R  becomes,  therefore,  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  intensities  of  two  rays  each  =  i.  polarized,  one 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to 
it,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  value  of  o.  If,  then,  any 
number  of  waves,  in  different  azimuths,  follow  each  other 
in  «o  close  succession  as  to  blend  their  impressions  upon 
the  eye,  and  if  their  azimuths  are  so  impartially  distributed 
that  for  every  value  of  a.  there  is  another  --=  90°  —  o,  the 
forces  in  all  these  azimuths  being  equal,  then  the  resultant 
effect  of  the  whole  must  necessarily 
/sind -PA' 


But  this  is  the  condition  of  common  light.  The  formula 
just  stated,  therefore,  represents  the  living  forces  in  the 
two  principal  planes,  in  a  beam  of  common  light  after  re- 
flection, the  original  force  being  taken  =1.  When  i  +  p  =  90°, 
the  second  term  disappears.  The  reflected  beam  is  then 
entirely  polarized. 

If  we  decompose  the  second  term  in  the  value  of  R,  above, 
into  its  factors,  we  shall  have  (disregarding  the  numerical 
coefficient,  and  omitting  the  exponent) — 

tand  —_P)  _  8in(i  — P)  cos(. +  p) 
tand  +  P)  ~~  sind  -1- ') '  008(l  —  p)' 

The  molecular  velocity  of  the  wave  polarized  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  reflection  appears  thus  to  be  eOjual 
to  Ihat  of  the  wave  polarized  in  the  plane  of  reflection, 

multiplied  by  the  factor  ^         —..     When  i  =  90°  (which 

is  the  greatest  value  it  can  have),  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  this  fraction  are  equal,  with  opposite  signs. 
The  sign  docs  not  concern  us  at  present,  as  it  has  no  effect 
upon  the  value  of  the  living  force  in  the  wave.  For  all 
values  of  t  less  than  90°  (p  being  necessarily  less  than  i 
when  n  exceeds  1)  the  denominator  is  greater  than  the 
numerator.  It  follows  that  in  the  reflection  of  common 
light,  a  larger  amount  of  living  force  will,  in  the  reflected 
beam,  be  preserved  in  the  movements  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  reflection  than  in  those  coincident  with  that  plane 
in  other  words,  that  the  reflected  beam  will  be  more  or  less 
polarized  in  the  plane  of  reflection.  As  also  it  followi 
that  a  larger  amount  of  living  force  in  the  beam  transinitte< 
will  be  preserved  in  the  plane  of  reflection  than  in  the 
plane  at  right  angles  to  that,  we  conclude  that  the  trans- 
mitted beam  will  be  more  or  less  polarized,  and  that  Hi 
C"  ne  of  polarization  will  be  normal  to  that  of  the  reflected 
m. 

Reverting  to  the  case  of  a  wave  polarized  in  azimuth  i 
previous  to  reflection,  we  shall  find  that  after  reflection  i 
is  still  polarized,  though  the  azimuthal  angle  will  be  dimin 
ished.  For  putting  n  to  stand  for  velocity  normal  to  the 
plane,  and  t-2  for  velocity  in  the  plane  after  reflection, 
nave 

sind  —  p)          .      _tan(t  — p)  8ina= 
sin(t  +  p)  tan(i+p) 

sind—  p)   eosd  +  p)    . 
sin(i  +  p)'cos(i  —  p) 

And  the  second  of  these  expressions  divided  by  the  firs 
will  give  the  tangent  of  inclination  of  the  resultant  plan 
of  polarization  to  the  plane  of  reflection.  Calling  thi 
angle  a', 

Sinn  cosd  +  p)  cosd  +  p) 

tana'= . —        —  =tana. —       — . 

cosa  oos(i  — p)  cos(i  — p) 

If  the  reflected  ray  undergo  reflection  from  a  second  mir 
ror  parallel  to  the  first,  its  incident  azimuth  will  be  a',  nn 
after  reflection  it  will  have  another  azimuth  a.",  of  whic 


tan  a. 


COs'd 


the  tangent  will  be 

cos(i  +  p) 

tan  a"  =  tan  a'.  —  =  iau  a .  — — r. 

cos(i  — p)  oos2(i  — P) 

And  as  the  law  is  manifest,  we  may  say  that  after  an 
number,  n,  of  reflections,  the  tangent.of  the  azimuth  will  b 

cos»(i  +  P) 

tan  a<">  =  tan  a .  — ;. 

eos"(t  —  P) 


While  co»(i  ;  p)  has  any  value  (that  is,  to  long  an  i  i  pis 
renter  or  less  than  90°),  tan'">a  will  also  have  a  value,  or 
ic  plane  of  polarization  will  not  be  brought  by  any  nuin- 
crof  reflections  absolutely  into  coincidence  with  the  plane 
f  reflection  ;  though  when  «  +  p  =  90°,  it  will  be  to  by  the 
rst  reflection.  When  COB(I  -f  p)  Is  small,  or  i  +p  i»  near 
0°,  the  plane  of  polarization  will  after  a  few  reflections 
oincidu  sensibly  with  the  plane  of  reflection.  Thus,  if 
45°  and  a  =  45°,  the  reflecting  mc'lium  being  crown 
lass  with  an  index  of  1.5,  dtp)  will  be  about  73°,  and 

—  ---  ;  a  about  A.     In  this  can  after  one  reflection  the 

os(,-p) 

ziiuuth  will  be  only  16°  42';  after  two,  5°  9';  after  three, 
0  W  ;  after  four,  0°  28'  ;  and  after  five,  0°  hj'. 

l.'irrnlnr   antt    Mlifiti--    1'nltirizntiun    /"/    A'-  //••'/••».  —  The 
xpressions  for  molecular  velocity  in  the  reflected  wave  — 


*-sin>i  —  OOBC 


V  »'~» 


»  —  n'cos  i 


•  -  --    ,  an'i  —  , 

±  V  n1  —  sin''i  +  eos  i  ±  V  «*  —  •'»*•  +  "'COB  i 

are  real  for  all  incidences  so  long  as  n  is  greater  than  unity. 
f  u  ---  unity  exactly,  they  are  both  zero  for  all  incidences, 
.s  they  should  be,  since  in  this  case  there  is  no  reflection. 
f  n  is  less  than  unity,  they  are  real  for  all  incidence*  at 
which  sin  i  does  not  exceed  n,  but  become  imaginary  when 
"in  i  is  greater  than  n.  Experimentally,  we  know  that  in 
this  case  the  reflection  is  total,  and  the  expressions  admit 
of  the  interpretation  v  =  —  1,  «'  =  —  1,  verifying  the  equa- 
tions (  1  +  D)  =  «,  (  1  +  v'  )  cos  i  «=  u'cos  P,  since  «  and  u'  are 
equally  zero,  there  being  no  transmitted  wave. 

From  the  form  of  these  expressions,  Mr.  Fresnel  was  led 
o  infer  that  reflection  in  some  manner  modifies  the  phase 
of  the  undulation.  The  logic  of  the  argument  is  not  very 
clear,  but  the  fact  appears  to  be  so.  In  the  article  OPTICS 
the  conversion  of  plane  into  circular  polarization  by  total 
reflection  in  Fresnel's  rhombs  has  been  described.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that  when  two  plane  undulations  nor- 
mal to  each  other  and  of  equal  intensity,  with  a  difference 
of  phase  of  one-quarter  of  an  undulation,  interfere,  the  paths 
of  the  molecular  movements  become  circular.  In  the  rhomb 
of  Fresnel  it  is  found  that  two  total  reflections  in  an  azi- 
muth of  45°  produce  circular  polarization  ;  and  hence  it  is 
inferred  that  of  the  two  component  waves  to  which  the  in- 
cident wave  is  equivalent,  one  in  the  plane  of  reflection 
and  the  other  normal  to  it,  one  has  been  advanced  or  re- 
tarded upon  the  other  by  a  quarter  of  an  undulation.  If 
the  ray  has  undergone  but  one  reflection  in  these  conditions, 
the  resulting  molecular  movements  will  be  elliptical,  and 
will  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  an  advancement  or 
retardation  of  one  of  the  waves  upon  the  other  by  an  eighth 
of  an  undulation.  Fig.  14  may  serve  to  illustrate  these 


Flo.  14. 


o: 

effects.    Let  CE  be  the  direction  of  progress  of  a  plane 
polarized  wave,  PP'  being  the  original  direction  of  mole- 
cular motion.     This  is  decomposed  into  two  movement*, 
one  of  them  QQ'  being  coincident  with  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  other  RR'  with  the  reflecting  surface.    I 
be  the  length  of  a  quarter  undulation,  a  movement  com- 
mencing at  C  and  decomposed  in  the  directions  CQ',  ( 
will  have  reached  Q"  and  R"  when  the  wave  is  at  C',  if 
neither  component  is  disturbed  in  phase.     But  if  the  move 
ment  in  CQ5  stands  still  till  that  in  CR'  has  reached 
and  then  becomes  once  more  active,  we  may  regard  il 
commencing  at  R"  just  as  the  movement  in  CR 
returning  toward  the  centre.    The  consequence  of  this  < 
bination,  as  shown  in  the  article  VIBRATIOX,  will  be  revolu- 
tion in  a  circle.    The  component  RR'  therefore  is  in  effect 
advanced,  or  the  component  QQ'  is  retarded,  a  quarter  . 
an  undulation  by  two  reflections  in  the  rhomb.     Four 
flections  double  the  effect;  and  the  consequence  maybe  ir 
ferred  by  supposing  the  movement  in  QQ  to  s  and 
while  that  in  CR'  advances  to  R"  and  subsequently  retui 
to  C",  when,  combining  with  C"Q',  it  produce,  a  resultant 
in  the  direction  P"P'" ;  that  is  to  say,  plane  polantatio 
in  a  plane  normal  to  the  first. 

Suppose  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  at  E,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  molecule  is  dextrogyre,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
<teztror,«m.     Conceived  as  viewed  in  the  opposite  din 
tion,  it  would  be  Iwvogyre,  or  ,M«nr.«m.     In  the  c! 
history  of  this  subject  some  confusion  arose  from  tb 
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that  different  observers  applied  these  terms  in  different 
ways.  Since  observation,  however,  is  only  made  upon  rays 
tpproaohing  the  observer,  this  is  the  point  of  view  now 
universally  adopted  in  naming  the  direction  of  gyration. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  advance  of  the  left-hand  com- 
ponent by  a  quarter  undulation  produces  a  dextrogyration, 
and  nee  vertd.  If  the  plane  of  original  polarization  were 
P"l"",  then,  in  the  resolution,  RR'  would  be  reversed,  and 
the  advance  of  11  R'  would  be  the  advance  of  the  right- 
hand  component,  producing  lasvogyration. 

If  we  distinguish  as  positive  the  azimuths  to  the  right 
of  the  plane  of  reflection,  and  as  negative  those  to  the  left, 
we  may  say  that  a  plane  polarized  ray  in  original  azi- 
muth— 45°,  is  circularly  polarized  dextrorsum  by  passing 
through  one  of  Fre.snel's  rhombs  ;  and  becomes  plane 
polarized  again  in  azimuth  +45°,  after  passing  through 
two.  If  the  original  azimuth  be  +  45,  the  circular  polar- 
ization is  sinistrorsum,  and  the  final  azimuth  of  plane 
polarization,  negative.  One  of  these  rhombs  may  thcrc- 
"ore  be  used  as  a  polariscope,  to  detect  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  a  circularly  polarized  ray. 

If  the  azimuth  of  the  original  plane  of  polarization  be 
greater  or  less  than  45°,  the  intensities  of  the  two  com- 
onents will  be  unequal,  and  the  resulting  polarization  will 
e  elliptical.  If  two  equal  waves  in  equal  azimuths,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  be  simultaneously  reflected  in  one  of  Fres- 
nel's  rhombs,  their  opposite  gyrations  will  produce  a  linear 
resultant.  As  in  common  light  the  molecular  movements 
follow  each  other  in  all  possible  azimuths,  it  results  that 
common  light  cannot  be  polarized  by  total  reflection.  If, 
however,  we  suppose  a  surface  which  is  not  a  surface  of 
total  reflection  to  possess  the  power  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding one  of  the  rectangular  components  of  the  incident 
Telocity  over  the  other,  the  reflected  light  will  in  general 
be  elliptically  polarized.  For  the  two  components  are  never 
equally  reflected  except  in  total  reflection,  and  hence  par- 
tial reflection  can  never  produce  circular  polarization. 
There  are  very  few  substances  which  do  not  possess  such 
a  power,  and  accordingly  elliptical  polarization  is  the  effect 
most  usually  attending  reflection.  Polarization  which  is 
sensibly  plane  is  produced  by  reflection  only  from  the  sur- 
faces of  media  whose  indexes  of  refraction  are  near  1.414. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  theoret- 
ically by  Mr.  Cauchy,  and  experimentally  by  Mr.  Jamin, 
with  mutually  confirmatory  results.  The  experimental 
methods  are  very  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  space 
will  not  allow  a  description  of  them  here.  The  most  im- 
portant of  Mr.  Jamin's  conclusions  are  the  following  : 
Nearly  all  transparent  bodies  produce,  by  reflection  from 
their  surfaces,  a  difference  of  phase  between  the  component 
waves  polarized  in  the  two  principal  planes.  All  whose 
indexes  of  refraction  exceed  1.414  advance  the  phase  of 
the  component  polarized  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  All 
those  whose  indexes  are  below  that  value  retard  the  phase 
of  the  same  component.  The  difference  of  phase  augments 
with  the  incidence  from  JA  at  0°  to  A  at  90°,  and  becomes 
f  A  at  the  polarizing  angle.  The  variations  are  slow  and 
almost  insensible  for  some  distance  from  either  0°  or  90°. 
They  usually  become  sensible  near  the  polarizing  angle. 
The  limits  are  nearer  together  as  the  polarization  under 
that  angle  is  greater.  Beyond  these  limits  the  polariza- 
tion is  plane  but  imperfect.  Within  them  it  is  elliptic. 
The  two  limits  are  nearer  to  each  other  as  the  index  of 
refraction  approaches  1.414.  They  unite  for  substances 
whose  index  has  that  exact  value.  Mr.  Jamin  found  but 
two  substances  in  which  this  condition  is  fulfilled.  They 
were  a  specimen  of  menilite,  and  a  crystal  of  alum  cut 
perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  octahedron.  Water  and 
glass,  which  under  ordinary  light  appear  to  polarize  per- 
fectly, are  easily  seen  not  to  do  so  under  the  strong  light 
of  the  sun.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  index  has  the  par- 
ticular value  just  mentioned,  the  advance  of  phase  at  the 
polarizing  angle  is  "brusque"  from  iA  to  A.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  case  with  water  and  glass.  Reflection  from  the 
surface  of  metals  always  produces  elliptical  polarization. 
The  advance  of  phase  is  progressive  from  incidence  0°  to 
incidence  90°.  There  are,  however,  very  large  differences 
between  metals  in  this  respect. 

Rotatory  Polarization.  —  The  property  possessed  by  cer- 
tain crystals  and  many  solutions  of  producing  in  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  a  plane  polarized  ray  a  change 
of  azimuth  in  a  constant  direction,  uniformly  increasing 
with  the  distance  passed  over  in  the  medium,  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  POLARIZATION.  It  is  also  there 
stated  that  Fresnel,  by  an  ingenious  combination  of  prisms, 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  in  quartz  of 
two  circularly  polarized  rays  gyrating  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  wave-progress  of  these  two  rays  is  un- 
equal. And  as  in  circular  undulations  the  molecules  in  a 
given  undulation-length  form  at  any  given  moment  a  spiral 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  azimuth,  if  there  are  two 


such  spirals,  beginning  together  and  turning  in  opposite 
directions,  they  will  also  end  together  if  the  undulation- 
lengths  are  equal.  Suppose  these  spirals  to  be. traced  on 
the  surface  of  an  imaginary  cylinder,  and  that  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  or  to  the  direction  of 
progress,  intersect  this  surface  and  move  parallel  to  itself 
along  the  axis.  The  intersections  with  the  spiral  may  be 
supposed  in  Fig.  15  to  be 
at  M,  a,  a' ,  bt  l>'  t  c,  c' ,  and 
so  on,  and  the  molecules 
at  these  several  points  will 
be  acted  upon  by  tangen- 
tial forces  represented  bv 
P,  Q  I  P',  Q',  etc.,  and  also 


FIG.  15. 


by  forces  directed  toward 
Cl  the  centre  C.  The  forces 
PQ  being  equal  and  op- 
posite, the  central  force 
MC  will  prevail,  and  no 
actual  circular  movement 
will  occur  at  all.  The 
molecule  will  advance  to  M',  M",  etc.,  and  the  tangential 
forces  P',  Q',  P",  Q",  etc.,  must  be  understood  to  be  applied 
successively  at  those  points  in  MN,  and  parallel  to  the 
directions  shown.  The  practical  result  will  be  plane  polar- 
ization. 

But  if  one  of  these  component  spirals  is  shorter  than 
the  other,  then,  though  the  two  begin  together,  they  do  not 
end  together.  When  one  has  completed  a  revolution  and 
reached  the  same  azimuth  again,  the  other  will  be  short  of 
a  revolution.  In  like  manner  the  first  will  complete  any 
fraction  of  a  revolution — say  a  half — before  the  other; 
so  that  the  intersecting  plane  may,  for  example,  cut  one 
spiral  at  N  and  the  other  at  c.  At  this  moment  the  soli- 
citing tangential  forces  will  be  P"'  and  Q"",  and  the 
direction  of  motion  will  be  from  the  centre  in  the 
line  bisecting  the  are  cN.  The  movement  will  still  be 
linear,  but  the  direction  will  be  changed  in  azimuth;  and 
as  it  is  obvious  that  this  change  must  be  regularly  progress- 
ive, the  lucus  of  all  these  movements  will  be  a  warped  sur- 
face, resembling  a  lamina  of  some  material  substance 
twisted.  The  tangents  show  the  assumed  direction  of  gy- 
ration, and,  the  ray  being  supposed  to  approach  the  ob- 
server, the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  winding  of  the  longest  spiral,  but  in  that 
of  the  gyration  in  the  shortest  undulation. 

This  illustration  shows  us  that  the  angular  movement  in 
azimuth  during  each  undulation  is  one-half  the  difference 
of  phase  between  the  two  component  waves.  By  observ- 
ing, therefore,  the  amount  of  rotation  produced  by  a  known 
thickness  of  crystal,  we  may  determine  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  the  two  waves.  Represent  this  thickness  by  (,  and 
the  observed  rotation  by  9.  Then,  if  A  denote  the  larger 
wave-length  and  A'  the  shorter,  we  shall  have 

(2S\  A        mv+t 

m  +  —  1A  ;  or— ,  =  —  — •. 
tat)     '        A'         mi, 

As  A  can  be  found  by  experiment,  and  (  is  known,  m  is 
ascertainable.    Mr.  Babinet  found  the  value  of  —  in  quartz 

to  be  only  1.00003— a  value  which,  small  as  it  is,  is  the 
largest  known  for  rotatory  polarization. 

As  the  two  components  in  quartz  have  unequal  velocities 
and  pursue  the  same  path,  they  must,  for  certain  thick- 
nesses of  the  crystal,  differ  in  phase  by  a  half  undulation ; 
and  since  their  gyrations  are  in  opposite  directions,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  they  would  exhibit  some  sensible 
phenomena  of  interference.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  a 
little  consideration  will  show  the  reason.  Each  of  the  two 
circular  waves  is  the  resultant  of  two  elementary  plane 
waves  normal  to  each  other  and  differing  in  phase  by  a 
quarter  undulation.  Let  their  elementary  movements  at 
any  instant  be  represented  by  q  and  »•',  q'  and  r.  In  the 
beginning  q  and  q'  are  in  the  same  phase;  so  also  are  r 
and  r'f  but  in  a  phase  90°  more  advanced.  We  may  sup- 
pose q  and  q'  to  be  situated  in  a  plane  cross-section  of  the 
wave,  distant  a  quarter  of  an  undulation  from  a  similar 
plane  occupied  by  »•  and  r'.  Kow,  if  the  gaining  circular 
undulation  is  that  represented  by  q  and  r',  these  two  compo- 
nents will  advance  out  of  their  planes,  q  approaching  r,  and 
r'  receding  from  q'.  When  q  has  gained  a  quarter  undu- 
lation, it  conspires  with  r,  and  the  joint  intensity  is  max- 
imum ;  but  at  the  same  time  ?•'  will  be  distant  from  q'  half 
an  undulation,  and  their  joint  intensity  will  be  minimum. 
In  like  manner,  at  intermediate  points,  the  values  of  the 
two  resultants  are  compensatory,  and  no  effects  of  inter- 
ference are  perceived.  But  when  two  circularly  and  op- 
positely polarized  rays  of  equal  undulation-length  are 
thrown  together  in  nearly  a  common  direction,  they  exhibit 
the  effects  of  interference  like  common  light. 
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Chromatic*  nf  Pnlnriztd  Li</>it. — In  the  article  POLAR- 
IZATION the  effect  of  double  refraction  has  been  stated  to  be 
to  generate  two  waves  of  unequal  velocity  and  dissimilar 
form,  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  doubly 
refracting  body.  In  con-ei|ui-ncc  of  the  inequality  of 
velocity,  these  two  waves  in;iy  '-merge  from  a  surface  op- 
posite and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  incidence,  in  different 
phases.  If  not  entirely  separated  by  the  deviation  of  their 
paths,  they  may  thus,  so  far  as  phase  is  concerned,  be  in 
eondition  to  interfere.  But  as  interference  is  impossible 
between  waves  whose  molecular  movements  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  if,  by  any  contrivance,  wo  can  turn 
the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  two  rays,  when,  by  double 
refViietion,  their  paths  have  been  made  to  differ  by  half  an 
undulation,  or  by  any  odd  number  of  half  undulations,  so 
that  these  planes  shall  coincide,  interference  will  bo  pro- 
duced. It  is  this  which  is  done  in  the  arrangements  de- 
scribed in  the  article  referred  to,  by  which  the  gorgeous 
colors  first  observed  by  Arago  in  plates  of  doubly  refract- 
ing crystals,  are  made  to  appear.  In  the  first  place,  the 
lamina  must  be  doubly  refracting,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  two  rays.  In  the  second  place.it  must  be  thin,  that  the 
difference  of  length  of  path  may  be  small.  In  the  third 
place,  the  original  light  must  bo  polarized,  otherwise  there 
will  be  two  systems  of  interferences  compensating  each 
other,  and  obliterating  each  other's  effects.  In  the  fourth 
place,  the  principal  plane  of  the  lamina  should,  in  order 
to  produce  the  most  complete  interference,  bo  at  an  azimuth 
of  45°  to  the  plane  of  original  polarization — the  two  rays 
being,  in  this  position  of  the  crystal,  exactly  equal  to  each 
other.  In  the  fifth  place,  wo  must  observe  the  phenomena 
by  means  of  an  analyzer,  which  allows  only  the  light 
polarized  in  a  single  plane  to  come  to  the  eye,  or  which, 
like  a  doubly  refracting  prism,  separates  the  emergent 
light  which  is  polarized  in  one  plane  from  that  which  is 
polarized  in  the  transverseplane ;  otherwise  in  this  case  again 
we  shall  have  the  blended  effects  of  two  compensatory  in- 
terferences. Finally,  the  principal  plane  of  the  analyzer 
should,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect,  be  at  an  azimuth 
of  45°  from  the  principal  plane  of  the  lamina.  The  neces- 
sity of  this  condition  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  law 
of  Mains.  The  annexed  Fig.  16  may  illustrate  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  passage  of  the  ray  through  the  sys- 
tem. If  the  ar-  p,o 
row,  P,  represent 
the  direction  of 
an  elementary 
molecular  move- 
ment  of  the  orig- 
inal polarized 
ray,  this  move- 
ment will  bo  resolved  in  the  lamina  into  two  movements 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  each  inclined  45°  to 
P,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  R»  (the  ordinary  ray)  and 
Re  (the  extraordinary).  Suppose  these  rays  to  emerge, 
without  difference  of  path,  from  the  lamina,  and  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  whose  principal 
plane  coincides  with  the  direction  of  P.  Then  Ro  will  be 
resolved  into  RM  and  Roe!  and  R0  will  be  resolved  into 
Reo  and  Ree-  Roo  and  Reo  will  conspire,  and  Roe  and  Ree  will 
conflict.  The  first  pair,  on  the  supposition  we  have  made, 
will  only  be  effective.  Tho  second  will  destroy  each  other. 
But  if,  as  actually  happens,  one  of  these  rays,  us  Roo,  is 
retarded,  when  this  retardation  amounts  to  i*,  Roo  and  Reo 
will  conflict,  and  Roe  and  Rco  will  conspire.  In  white  light, 
the  different  component  undulations  are  unequal ;  and  in 
such  light  a  retardation  which  produces  conflict  between 
the  shorter  undulation,  as  in  violet  or  indigo,  will  not 
equally  do  so  in  the  red  or  orange.  Hence  light  will  still 
appear  in  both  the  planes  Roo,  Reo,  and  Roe,  Bee:  but  it 
will  be  colored  in  both,  and  the  tints  extinguished  in  one 
will  bo  present  in  the  other. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  polarized  light  which  has 
passed  in  this  manner  through  a  thin  crystalline  lamina, 
as  having  undergone  depolarization  in  the  lamina — an 
expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  restored  to  the 
condition  of  common  light.  This,  however,  is  not  true. 
There  is  one  analogy  between  the  cases,  which  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  vibrations  of  common  light,  when  resolved 
into  components  parallel  to  two  planes  passing  through  the 
direction  of  the  ray  and  normal  to  each  other,  are  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  the  two  rays  into  which  the  one  original 
polarized  ray  is  divided  by  the  lamina.  But  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  physical  condition  between  the  two  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  analyzer 
produces  colors,  while  in  the  other  it  does  not.  There  is 
a  particular  thickness  of  the  lamina  which  produces  some- 
thing more  resembling  depolarization.  It  is  that  at  which 
one  ray  is  retarded  behind  the  other  a  single  quarter  of  an 
undulation.  In  this  case  the  analyzer  finds  an  equal 
amount  of  light  in  both  planes,  and  in  fact  in  all  planes ; 
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BO  that,  so  far  as  this  test  it  concerned,  the  light  in  truly 
depolarized.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  thi«  amount  of 
diBlocation  of  the  rectangular  <-i»iipnM>-iit«  of  tnolei-ular 
movement  in  plane  polarized  rays  —  the  component*  being 
equal—  produces  circular  polarization.  In  faet,  ilu;  m.^t 
convenient  mode  of  producing  circularly  polarized  light  is 
lo  employ  for  the  purpose  what  in  called  a  "  quarter-  w»ve 
lamina."  Such  a  lamina  Mill  convert  a  plane  polarized 
ray,  incident  upon  it  in  azimuth  46°  to  its  principal  sec- 
tion, into  a  circularly  polarized  ray. 

When  the  lamina  which  is  the  subject  of  experiment  Is 
so  thick  that  the  difference  of  path  between  the  two  rayi 
amounts  to  many  half  undulations,  then  no  color  can  be 
totally  extinguished  in  cither  plane.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  each  color  occupies  a  considerable  space  in 

the  spectrum,  and  there- 
fore has  undulations  be- 
longing to  it  of  many 
different  lengths.  The 
differences  may  lie  slight, 
but  slight  values  many 
times  repeated  become 
large  values  at  last;  so 
that  two  red  rays  whose 
phases  are  for  several 
undulations  sufficiently 
(g'alikc  to  conspire,  may 
after  a  larger  number  bo 
sufficiently  unlike  to 
conflict.  Thus,  when  a 
certain  amount  of  re- 
tardation has  been 
reached,  there  will  be 
found  undulations  of  all  colors  impartially  distributed 
through  all  varieties  of  phase,  and  chromatic  phenomena 
will  cease  to  appear. 

A  general  expression  for  all  these  phenomena  may  be 
found  as  follows:  Let  PP'  be  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
the  original  ray;  QQ'  the  principal  plane  of  the  lamina; 
111"  the  conjugate  plane;  00'  the  principal  plane  of  the 
analyzer,  which  we  will  suppose  to  he  a  doubly-refracting 
prism  or  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar;  and  EE'  its  conjugate 

Slane.  Draw  PA,  PB,  perpendicular  to  QQ'  and  RR';  BF, 
Q  perpendicular  to  EE',  00';  and  AD,  All  perpendic- 
ular to  EE',  00'.  Then  if  CP  represent  the  velocity  of 
molecular  movement  in  the  original  ray,  CA  and  CB  will 
represent  its  equivalent  components  in  the  directions  R'R 
and  Q'Q.  If  these  components  bo  further  decomposed  in 
the  directions  00'  and  EE',  we  shall  hove  the  original  ve- 
locity CP  represented  by  the  four  elements  CG,  CH  in  the 
principal  plane,  and  CD,  CF  in  the  conjugate  plane  of  the 
analyzer. 

Represent  the  original  velocity  CP  by  V.  Put  the  angle 
PCQ  =  a,  and  the  angle  PCO  =  ft.  Then  the  angle  OCQ 
will  be  a  -  ft.  The  triangles  PCA,  PCB  give  CA  =  V  fin  a  ; 
CB  =  Vcosa.  And  the  triangles  ACD  =  ACH,  and  BCF- 
BCG,  give  CD  =  Vsinacos(a-0);  CF=-Vcos«sin(a-0); 
CG  =  Vcosacos(a  —  0);  CH  =  Vninasinfa  —  0).  Then,  to 
find  the  resultant  of  CG,  CH,  the  molecular  velocities  of 
the  two  rays  emergent  in  the  plane  00'  —  that  is,  of  the 
emergent  ordinary  ray  —  wo  recur  to  the  general  equation  — 

A*  =  a*  +  a'1  +  Zua'cos  0, 

in  which  we  must  substitute  for  n  and  a'  the  values  of  CG 
and  CH  given  above  ;  and  for  t  the  amount  of  retardation 
in  phase  of  one  of  the  rays  behind  the  other  in  passing 
the  lamina,  which,  if  A  represent  the  actual  difference  in 

length  of  path,  may  be  represented  by  2»-'     The  equation 

just  stated  may  be  conveniently  transformed  by  adding 
2aa'  —  2aa'  to  the  second  member,  when  it  will  become  — 

A'  —  a1  +  a''  +  2aa'  —  2aa'  +  2aa'cos  ». 
Ot  A»  =.  (a  +  a')2  -  2ao'(l  -  oos  •)  =  (a  +  a')2  -  4aa'sin«l». 
Substituting  now  the  values  of  a,  a',  and  »,  we  obtain  — 

f[eos  a  oos(a  -  ft)  +  sin  «  sin(a  -  0)]»  -  4«in  •  cos  « 

j-i 
sin(a  -  (!)  cosfa  -  (J)sinV-  I  ' 

Which  may  be  reduced  to  the  following: 
A»  =  V»  f"cos»0  +  [cos»(2a  -  ft)  -c 

And  by  pnrsuing  a  similar  course  with  the  values  of  the 
components  CD,  CF,  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  we  shall 
obtain  for  its  resultant  — 

A"  =  V»  fsin'0  +  [sin»(2.  -  (J)  -  sinV>]  sinV  ^  J  • 

The  intensity  of  the  light  in  either  plane  is  thns  ei- 
pressed  in  a  formula  of  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  affei 


A»  =  V» 
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by  interference,  while  the  other  is  not.  It  is  from  the  sec- 
ond that  the  colorific  effects  proceed — directly  when  this 
term  is  positive  relatively  to  the  first,  and  indirectly  when 
it  is  relatively  negative.  "  This  term  may  therefore  be  called 
the  chromatic  term,  and  the  other  the  achromatic.  By  the 
discussion  of  these  equations  we  shall  find  that  they  cm- 
brace  a  complete  explanation  of  all  the  varying  phenomena 
presented  by  doubly-refracting  substances  observed  in  po- 
larized light. 

First,  if  we  add  the  values  of  A2  and  A'2,  the  chromatic 
term  disappears.  The  colors  are  therefore  complementary, 
and  their  resultant  when  blended  is  white.  It  follows  that 
in  order  to  observe  these  phenomena  an  analyzer  must  be 
used  which  allows  only  rays  to  pass  polarized  in  a  single 
plane,  and  not  in  the  transverse,  such  as  a  plate  of  tourma- 
line cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  or  a  Nicol's  prism. 

Second,  A2  +  A'2  =  V2,  or  the  sum  of  the  two  inten- 
sities is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  original  ray,  as  it 
should  be  on  the  principle  of  the  preservation  of  living 
forces. 

Third,  the  chromatic  effects,  which  depend  on  the  fac- 
tor sin2ir-  for  their  character,  depend  for  quantity  not 

only  on  this,  but  on  the  coefficients  cos2(2a  — p)  —  cos2j3  and 
sin2(2«  —  ft)  —  sin20  also.  Their  greatest  values  will  there- 
fore occur  when  this  coefficient  is  maximum.  The  maxima, 
so  far  as  they  depend  on  £,  are  found  by  making  a  constant, 
and  will  then  occur  when  a  —  ft,  or  ft  —  a  =  45°.  If  a  is 
variable,  they  will  occur  when  a  =  ±  45°.  Hence,  the  ab- 
solute maxima  will  be  obtained  when  the  principal  plane 
of  the  lamina  is  inclined  45°  to  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  the  incident  light,  and  that  of  the  analyzer  is  in  azimuth 
0°  or  90° — theoretic  conclusions  already  anticipated  by  ex- 
periment. 

Fourth,  the  chromatic  terms  in  the  values  of  A2  and  A'2 
are  both  affected  by  the  positive  sign.  If  the  term  itself  is 
essentially  positive,  the  color  is  that  of  the  two  interfering 
rays  added  to  and  diluted  by  the  amount  of  white  light  ex- 
pressed in  the  achromatic  term.  If  it  is  essentially  nega- 
tive, the  color  will  be  that  which  is  left  after  the  subtraction 
of  its  own  color  from  the  white  of  the  achromatic  term. 
That  the  subtraction  will  always  be  possible  will  be  appa- 
rent from  an  analysis  of  the  expression  ;  since  it  is  apparent 
that  the  achromatic  term  is  never  less  than  the  coefficient 
of  the  achromatic,  and  this  coefficient  is  multiplied  by  a 
factor  which  never  exceeds  unity.  The  achromatic  term, 
however,  becomes  zero  in  the  value  of  A2  when  ft  =  90°,  and 
in  that  of  A'2  when  ft  =  0° ;  but  in  these  cases  the  chro- 
matic term  is  essentially  positive. 

Fifth,  if  the  position  of  the  analyzer  remain  unchanged, 
and  the  lamina  is  rotated  in  azimuth,  I!  being  constant  and 
a  variable,  the  chromatic  term  is  zero  when  a  =  ft,  or  |3  ±  90°, 
or  ft  ±  180°,  etc.,  and  increases  to  a  maximum  when  a  = 
ft  ±  45,  or  ft  ±  135,  etc.  White  light  therefore  only  is  seen 
in  the  first  series  of  positions  here  defined,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, colored  light — the  same  colors  alternately  fading  and 
reappearing,  since  the  chromatic  term  does  not  change  its 
sign.  But  when  the  lamina  remains  at  rest  and  the  ana- 
lyzer is  rotated,  although  white  light  once  more  appears 
when  ft  =  a,  ft  =  a  ±  90°,  ft ;  =  a  ±  180°,  etc.,  and  colored  light 
at  the  intermediate  positions,  the  colors  will  change  in 
passing  each  neutral  point,  and  will  be  complementary  to 
each  other  in  the  successive  quadrants ;  since  it  is  evident 
from  inspection  that  the  essential  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
the  chromatic  term  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and 
the  contrary,  in  making  those  passages. 

Sixth,  when  a  =  0°,  90°,  180°,  etc.,  the  chromatic  term 
disappears  for  every  value  of  ft.  In  this  case  the  light  re- 
mains white  throughout  the  entire  revolution  of  the  ana- 
lyzer, and  one  or  the  other  of  the  achromatic  terms  disap- 
pears whenever  ft  =  0°,  90°,  180°,  etc. 

Seventh,  if  the  lamina  and  the  analyzer  both  remain 
stationary,  and  the  polarizer  revolves,  the  chromatic  term 
changes  its  sign  in  every  quarter  revolution,  and  comple- 
mentary colors  successively  appear.  It  is  hence  manifest 
that  unless  the  light  is  originally  polarized  no  chromatic 
effects  will  be  observable,  since  the  colors  produced  by  un- 
dulations in  one  azimuth  will  be  neutralized  by  the  com- 
plementary colors  proceeding  from  other  undulations  in  an 
azimuth  at  right  angles  to  this. 

Eighth,  the  factor  sin2ir-,  on  which  color  depends,  is 

maximum  when  A  =  i^  |A,  *A,  e^  Hence  the  chromatic 
effect  is  greatest  when  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  two 
undulations  is  an  odd  number  of  half  undulations. 

Ninth,  if  h  =  X,  2A,  3A,  etc.  the  chromatic  effects  disap- 
pear and  the  equations  become  simplified  to  the  forms  A2  = 
V2cos2;3;  A'2  =  V2sin20;  which  are  a  reproduction  of  the 
law  of  Malus.  (See  POLARIZATION.) 

Tenth,  if  h  =  4,A,  JA,  |A,  etc. — that  is  to  say,  an  odd  num- 


ber of  quarter  undulations  —  and 
come 


45°,  the  equations  be- 


A2 =  V2(eos2^  +  i(sin20  —  cos20))=  4V2(cos20  +  sin2/3)=  i\r». 
A'2  =  V2(6in2/3  +  J(«os2/3  _  sin2p))=  4V2(sin2p  +  cos2/3)=  iV2. 
This  result,  being  independent  of  the  value  of  ft  —  that  is,  of 
the  position  of  the  analyzer  —  would  seem  to  indicate  depo- 
larization of  the  light.  It  is,  however,  the  case  of  circular 
polarization  already  considered.  It  will  be  seen  that  a 
must  be  45°  in  order  that  the  two  component  normally-po- 
larized rays  may  be  equal,  else  in  any  other  azimuth  of  the 
lamina  the  polarization  will  be  elliptical. 

Colored  Jiiitgn  of  Cri/fttalline  Plates.  —  If  a  lamina  cut 
from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
bo  subjected  to  examination  in  polarized  light,  then,  as  in 
the  axial  direction  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are 
confounded,  no  chromatic  effects  will  be  perceived  in  the 
centre.  But  the  rays  which  come  to  the  eye  converging 
from  points  not  central  will  differ  in  velocity,  the  difference 
increasing  with  the  obliquity.  As  every  plane  which  passes 
through  the  axis  is  a  principal  plane,  there  will  be  an  infi- 
nite number  of  principal  planes  intersecting  each  other  in 
the  line  which  forms  the  path  of  the  central  ray,  the  pro- 
jections of  which  upon  the  surface  of  the  lamina  will  form 
so  many  radii  diverging  from  a  centre.  And  as  all  planes 
which  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  however  placed,  are  princi- 
pal planes  also,  it  is  obvious  that  the  planes  normal  to 
these  radiating  principal  planes  will  form  cylindrical  prin- 
cipal sections  having  a  common  axis.  The  plane  of  polar- 
ization of  the  incident  light  can  only  coincide  with  one  of 
the  radiating  principal  planes.  For  that  plane,  the  value 
of  a  in  our  formula;  will  be  0°.  For  the  principal  plane 
at  right  angles  to  that,  the  value  of  a  will  be  90°.  But 
when  a  =  0°  or  90°,  the  value  of  the  chromatic  term  is  0. 
Hence  there  will  be  two  planes  in  which  no  color  will  ap- 
pear for  any  position  of  the  analyzer  —  that  is,  for  any  value 
of  ft.  But  the  brightness  of  the  light  seen  in  those  planes 
will  undergo  variations  of  intensity,  as  ft  varies,  according 
to  the  law  of  Malus. 

For  every  plane  except  the  two  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  the  chromatic  term  will  have  a  value  —  very 
slight  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  planes,  and  maximum 
at  45°.  Very  near  to  the  centre,  converging  rays  will 
have  but  a  slight  obliquity  to  the  axis  ;  and  as  a  difference 
in  length  of  path  of  one-quarter  of  an  undulation  or  less 
fails  to  produce  color  in  white  light,  there  will  be  a  central 
area  which  will  be  alternately  white  and  black  as  the 
analyzer  turns.  From  this  area  will  proceed  at  right 
angles  the  arms  of  a  cross,  alternately  dark  and  bright, 
which  from  the  faintness  of  the  color  in  the  neighborhood 
of  azimuths  0°  and  90°,  will  have  a  very  sensible  breadth. 

At  that  degree  of  convergency  which  makes  the  amount 
of  retardation  for  the  most  refrangible  rays  =  }A,  will  ap- 
pear the  first  decided  chromatic  effect.  And  as,  in  a  plate 
of  uniform  thickness,  this  convergency  must  be  the  same 
on  every  side,  the  color  will  take  the  form  of  a  ring.  This 
ring  will  be  bright  if  the  analyzer  is  crossed  upon  the 
polarizer;  in  the  opposite  position,  dark.  In  order  to 
observe  the  phenomena  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  is 
best  to  employ  homogeneous  light.  Then  at  greater  con- 
vergcncies,  corresponding  to  retardations,  or  values  of  A, 
equal  to  $A,  ^A;  etc.,  will  be  seen,  with  the  crossed  analyzer, 
other  bright  rings  ;  while  at  the  intermediate  convergencies, 
corresponding  to  values  of  A  =  A,  2A,  3A,  etc.,  will  be  seen 
dividing  rings,  intensely  dark.  When  white  light  is  used, 
the  dark  rings  will  be  mainly  occupied  by  the  smaller  rings 
of  the  colors  whose  undulations  are  shorter  than  the  mean, 
or  the  larger  rings  of  those  which  are  longer.  Since  the 
retardation  depends  directly  upon  the  convergency,  and 
the  place  of  a  ring  of  any  color  depends  on  the  equality 
of  the  retardation  with  the  length  of  a  half  undulation  of 
that  color,  it  will  be  evident  without  further  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  longer  the  undulation  the  larger  the  ring, 
and  vice  versa. 

Rotating  the  crystalline  plate  in  azimuth  will  produce 
no  change  in  the  phenomena.  For  in  all  positions  of  the 
plate  there  will  always  be  one  principal  place  in  azimuth 
0°,  and  another  in  azimuth  90°. 

Rotating  the  analyzer  will  cause  the  rings  to  pass  by 
progressive  changes  into  the  complementary  tints.  In 
this  rotation  ft  becomes  =  a  and  =>-a  successively  for  every 
one  of  the  radiating  principal  planes  which  it  passes,  up 
to  0  =  90°.  The  sign  of  the  chromatic  term  changes, 
therefore,  in  every  such  case.  And,  as  the  sign  changes 
also  for  p  =  a±96°,-|3  =  a±180°,  or  /3  =  a±270°,  the  color 
in  all  the  quadrants  will  undergo  similar  changes  simul- 
taneously. Thus,  in  an  entire  revolution  of  the  analyzer, 
the  colors  will  be  four  times  successively  reversed  :  and  for 
every  position  in  which  ft  =  45°  or  any  of  its  odd  multiples 
they  will  disappear. 

The  remarkable  dislocations  of  the  rings  seen  in  crystals 
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cut  across  the  axis,  when  examined  'in  circularly  polarized 

light,  has    been    mentioned   in  the  article   POI.AHIZATION. 

This' appearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  IS.     In  the  alternate 

quadrants,      the      dark 

,-in.rs  and   bright  rings 

a-suine  each  other's  po- 
sitions, and  no  ring  is 

continuous     throughout 

the  circle.     This  curious 

;i|,|n'arance  is,  however, 

easily  explained,   if  wn 

supposo    the    circularly 

polarized  ray  to  be  ro- 

plai'ed  by  its  component 

plane  rays  polarized 
normally  to  each  other 
and  differing  in  phase  a 
quarterofan  undulation. 
Call  these  components/) 
and  7.  and  suppose/)  to 
bo  in  advance  of  q  by  a  quarter  undulation.  There  will 
be  two  quadrants  (which  we  may  call  one  and  three),  in 
which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  />  will  bo  radial,  while 
in  the  alternate  quadrants  (two  and  four)  it  will  bo  tan- 
gential. The  other  component,  q,  will  be  tangential  in 
one  and  three,  and  radial  in  two  and  four.  In  the  first 
and  third  quadrants,  therefore,/)  will  be  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  in  the  second  and  fourth  the  extraordinary.  The 
extraordinary  ray  will  bo  accelerated  in  velocity,  or  the 
ordinary  retarded,  relatively  to  the  other ;  and  at  such  an 
inclination  with  the  axis  as  shall  produce  a  retardation  of 
a  quarter  of  an  undulation,  /)  and  q  will  be  coincident  in 
phase  in  quadrants  one  and  three,  while  their  difference 
will  have  been  increased  to  half  an  undulation  in  quad- 
rants two  and  four.  As  the  planes  of  polarization  of  p  and 
q  are  normal  to  each  other,  no  effects  of  interference  are 
observable  without  the  analyzer ;  but  when  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analyzer  is  in  azimuth  45°  to  both  compo- 
nents, a  positive  chromatic  effect  is  produced  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  centre  in  the  first  and  third  quadrants, 
and  a  negative  in  the  second  and  fourth  at  the  same  dis- 
tance—that is,  the  same  ring  is  bright  in  two  quadrants 
and  dark  in  the  two  alternate  quadrants. 

Cryttalu  of  Tiro  Axe*.— In  crystals  of  two  axes  neither 
ray  obeys  in  general  the  law  of  Snellius.  But  there  are 
three  planes  in  which  one  of  them  does  so.  These  are, 
first,  that  which  passes  through  both  axes,  and  secondly, 
both  the  planes  normal  to  the  first  which  bisect  the  angles 
between  the  axes.  The  terms  " ordinary  ray  "  and  "ex- 
traordinary ray  "  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  have 
been  used  in  speaking  of  crystals  of  one  axis,  are  inap- 
plicable in  the  present  case.  The  following  equation,  de- 
duced from  the  general  theory  of  double  refraction,  ex- 
presses the  relation  between  the  velocities  of  two  rays 
traversing  the  crystal  in  the  same  direction,  but  possessing 
the  different  polarizations  produced  by  its  double  refrac- 

ti0n:  1        1       /I        1\ 

=  1 - 1  sin  $  sin  f 

In  this  formula  v  and  »'  are  the  two  variable  velocities ;  a 
and  c  are  the  Snellian  velocities  (constant)  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal planes  co-ordinate  to  the  plane  of  the  axes ;  and  4>  anc 
$'  are  the  angles  made  by  the  common  direction  of  the 
two  rays  with  the  axes  themselves.  Putting  vv'  =  ac,  and 
»  +  !>'  =  2i/oc,  suppositions  sensibly  true  near  the  axes,  we 
find 

«  —  »'  =  ^— ,("   r/   )  sin  *  8in  *'  (very  nearly' 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  axes,  where  *  and  *'  are 
small,  we  may  take  the  angles  themselves,  or  their  chords 
instead  of  their  sines.    Let  these  chords  be  r  and  r1.     Then 
the  equation  becomes 


whos 


R  =  r',  AN  *=  x,  and  RN  .    y.     The  construction  gives, 
mmediately — 

(?  +  *)'+»';  **  —  (l— *)* +jr*i  whence 


which,  if  »  — »'  be  made  constant,  is  the  equation  of  a  le 
niicate.  Fig.  19  represents  a  lemnacate,  or  curve  wh( 
distinguishing  property  is 
that  the  products  of  every 
pair  of  radii  vectorcs, 
drawn  from  two  polar 
points,  and  intersecting 
in  the  curve,  are  equal  to 
each  other  and  to  a  con- 
stant quantity.  If  PQ, 
the  distance  between  the 
poles,  be  bisected  at  A, 
and  PA  made  =  q,  then 

the  constant  value  of  PR  X  QR,  divided  by  q,  is  oalle 
the  parameter,  and  may  be  represented  by  />.    Put  PR  = 


Flu.  20. 


—  49>x>.»7>V- 

In  the  ease  in  hand  the  parameter  is  found  by  substi- 
uting  the  values  of  v  and  c'  in  tin-  f»n-^nin<;  i-<ju.iti.,ii  and 
ividiug  by  q.  The  value  of  </  itself  i  -  tin  i  ,n  _•»  ni  i,f  hulf 
the  angle  between  the  axes, 
when  the  thickness  of  the 
lamina  is  made  radius.  This 
supposes  the  lemniscato  to  be 
referred  to  the  surface  of  the 
"  lamina.  When  projected  on 
a  screen,  or  rcfVrrnl  t»  a  more 
di-r.int  surface,  as  Qlt,  Fig. 
20,  q  must  he  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  KP,  the  distance 
of  that  surface  from  the  eye, 
to  AB,  the  thickness  of  the 
lamina;  and  the  constant 
•alue  of  rr'  in  the  equation  above  must  be  increased  in 
he  square  of  that  ratio. 

When  r  —  «'  =  half  an  undulation,  there  will  be  seen — the 
analyzer  being  crossed  upon  the  polarizer — the  first  bright 
ring.  When  v  —  r'  =  Af  the  first  dark  ring  will  be  formed. 
The  parameter  changes  with  t>  — v',  and  the  parameters  of 
the  bright  rings  evidently  form  an  arithmetical  series,  cor- 
responding to  the  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  4,  etc.;  while  those 
of  the  dark  rings  form  a  similar  series  with  the  even  num- 
bers. 

The  loraniscates  are  not  perfect  (though  some  of  them 
are  nearly  so),  because  small  errors  have  been  admitted 
into  our  assumption.  The  inner  curves,  moreover,  will  in 
many  cases  form  ellipses  around  a  single  pole.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  this  must  be  the  case  when  the  constant  is  less 
than  </-.  For  o2  is  the  smallest  value  that  the  product  of 
the  radii  vectorcs  can  have ;  and  when  the  parameter  is 
not  equal  to  q,  there  can  be  no  lemniscate. 

When  the  analyzer  is  crossed  upon  the  polarizer,  in  ob- 
serving these  curves,  if  the  plane  of  the  axes  is  in  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  incident  light,  there  will  be 
seen  a  black  cross  intersecting  the  system  symmetrically ; 
the  principal  bar  of  which  will  coincide  with  the  plane  of 
the  axes.  The  transverse  bar  will  pass  at  right  angles  to 
this,  halfway  between  the  poles.  In  these  two  planes 
there  is  (in  the  position  of  the  crystal  supposed)  no  double 
refraction  of  the  incident  polarized  ray.  The  light  is  there- 
fore transmitted  without  interruption,  and  being  cut  off  by 
the  analyzer,  shows  the  dark  cross.  By  rotating  the  ana- 
lyzer 90°,  the  cross  becomes  bright,  as  with  crystals  of  one 
axis.  But  when  the  crystal  itself  is  turned  in  azimuth, 
while  the  analyzer  remains  in  one  of  the  principal  azi- 
muths, the  arms  of  the  cross  break  at  the  centre,  two  of 
them  on  each  side  forming  together  a  curve.  At  45°,  the 
two  curves  present  the  appearance  of  opposite  hyperbolas. 
The  analytic  expression  for  these  changes  is  by  no  means 
so  simple  as  in  the  case  of  crystals  of  one  axis.  Wherever 
colorless  or  dark  curves  appear,  the  light  passes  the  crystal 
without  double  refraction. 

General  Theory  of  Double  Refraction.— The  theory  which 
embraces  all  the  cases  of  double  refraction  in  the  most  gen- 
eral manner  is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  difference 
of  elasticity  in  the  ether  in  the  directions  of  three  rectan- 
gular axes;  and  among  the  conclusions  mathematically 
deducible  from  this  assumption  is  the  proposition  that,  in 
a  medium  so  constituted,  the  molecular  movements  of  I 
incident  ray  will  be  unstable  except  in  two  determinate 
azimuths  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     If  they  are  not  in 
those  azimuths,  or  in  one  of  them,  on  entering  the  med 
they  will  be  instantly  turned  into  them ;  and  thus  II 
will  be  polarized  in  planes  having  transverse  direotl 

If  we8  take  a  crystal  of  two  axes,  and  form  from  it  prisms, 
of  one  of  which  the  edges  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
containing  the  axes,  while  the  otners  have  their  edge,  re- 


moreover    uui»»i*«v.    ...  *  ..      . 

Their  modular  movements  are  therefore  perpend  eular  to 


lIK'lr     ^UIUUILIVOJ     v«.  - 

rection  of  three  rectangular  axes.    From  these  a.  co        nto. 
is  derived  an  equation  expressing  the  elasti, 
ntermediate  directions.     The  three  velocit.es  are  d!stin- 
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guishcd  by  the  letters  a,  b,  and  c,  in  the  order  of  their 
magnitude  —  that  denoted  by  a  being  greatest.  And  elas- 
ticities being  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  which  they 
generate,  the  three  elasticities  are  a2,  I2,  and  c2.  Now  if 
any  line  be  taken  which  makes  with  the  directions  of  the 
elasticities  «",  I2,  c2,  angles  represented  by  A,  B,  and  C, 
and  if  II  denote  the  velocity  which  the  elasticity  in  the 
direction  of  that  line  is  capable  of  generating,  then  we 
shall  have  the  equation  — 

B.2  =  a2cos2A  +  62cos2B  +  e2cos2C. 

Giving  A,  B,  and  C  all  possible  values,  II  will  have  all 
possible  directions;  and,  considered  as  a  radius  vector,  its 
extremity  will  describe  a  surface  the  squares  of  whoso  radii 
will  be  equal  to  the  elasticities  in  their  directions.  This 
surface,  therefore,  Fresnel  denominated  the  surface  of  elas- 
ticity. The  surface,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  construction,  is  an  ellipsoid,  of  three  unequal 
axes. 

The  polar  equation  above  given  may  be  referred  to  rec- 
tangular co-ordinates  by  putting  x,  y,  and  z  for  the  co- 
ordinates parallel  to  a,  b,  and  c,  respectively,  and  assuming 


Whence 
R«  =  «2or 

It  would  occupy  a  larger  space  than  is  allowed  us  here 
to  examine  analytically  all  the  questions  which  can  arise 
in  the  general  theory  of  double  refraction.  We  limit  our- 
selves to  a  statement  of  the  more  important  conclusions. 

Every  section  of  the  surface  of  elasticity  made  by  a 
plane  is  an  ellipse.  Every  such  section  may  represent  the 
front  of  a  plane  wave.  As  the  elasticities  of  the  medium 
in  different  directions  in  this  ellipse  are  as  the  squares  of 
its  radii,  the  greatest  and  least  elasticities  will  be  in  the 
directions  of  its  axes.  And  as  the  effect  of  the  elastic  re- 
sistances to  a  disturbing  force  is  to  turn  the  molecular 
movements  into  the  directions  of  the  greatest  and  least 
elasticities,  the  wave  will  be  polarized  in  entering  the 
medium  in  the  planes  of  these  two  axes.  Also,  as  the  ve- 
locities of  wave-progress  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
elasticities  producing  them,  the  velocities  of  the  two  polar- 
ized waves  will  be  as  the  axes  in  the  directions  of  which 
their  molecular  vibrations  are  performed,  and  therefore  the 
axes  which  are  normal  to  their  respective  planes  of  polar- 
ization. 

Since  the  two  velocities  are  both  uniform,  though  un- 
equal, a  plane  wave  is  transformed  into  two  plane  waves 
by  double  refraction.  Supposing  the  refracting  surface  to 
be  also  plane  and  of  indefinite  extent,  and  that  a  plane 
wave  enters  it  obliquely,  the  intersection  of  the  wave-front 
with  the  surface  will  be  a  straight  line,  and  will  advance 
along  the  surface  parallel  with  itself,  as  the  wave  advances. 
The  refracted  waves  necessarily  both  intersect  the  refract- 
ing surface  in  the  same  straight  line.  And  if  we  suppose 
these  refracted  waves  to  be  compounded  of  the  infinitely 
numerous  elementary  waves  which  may  be  imagined  to 
originate  in  the  line  of  intersection,  each  resultant  refracted 
wave-front  will  be  a  common  tangent  plane  to  all  the  ele- 
mentary waves  of  its  own  kind  thus  generated.  Though 
the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  two  refracted  rays  are  orig- 
inally perpendicular  to  each  other,  yet  the  taking  of  differ- 
ent velocities  slightly  modifies  this  relation,  but  the  change 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  be  sensible. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  surface  of  elasticity  which 
are  circles.  They  are  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  greatest 
and  least  axes,  and  their  inclination  (a)  to  the  first  is  such 
that 


tuna 


/a2-  &» 
:\  A2-c2  ' 


The  inclination  to  the  same  axis  of  the  normals  to  these 
planes — that  is,  of  the  directions  of  progress  of  the  waves 
of  which  they  are  the  planes — expressed  by  a'  will  have 
for  tangent  the  reciprocal  of  the  last  expression — viz. 

tan  o'  =  ±      /  o2  —  c2 

\a2-i«- 

If  the  wave-front  of  the  incident  light  coincide  with  one 
of  these  circular  sections  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  the 
wave  can  have  no  determinate  plane  of  polarization.  For 
all  the  radii  of  the  section  being  equal,  the  elastic  forces 
are  in  equilibrio  in  every  azimuth.  Some  curious  peculiar- 
ities, however,  belong  to  this  wave,  which  are  mentioned 
farther  on.  If,  in  the  first  expression  foregoing,  we  make 
b  =  e,  the  denominator  becomes  zero,  and  the  tangent  is 
infinite,  or  tan  90°.  The  two  circular  sections  then  coin- 
cide in  the  plane  of  be  at  right  angles  to  a,  and  the  crystal 
is  a  negative  crystal  of  one  axis.  If  it  =  b,  tan  a  =  0,  and 
the  two  circular  sections  meet  in  the  plane  of  ab  at  right 


angles  to  c,  and  the  crystal  is  positive.  If  a  =  c,  then,  since 
b  is  the  mean  axis,  all  the  axes  are  equal,  and  tan  a  =  — ;  an 

indefinite  value,  signifying  that  the  circular  sections  have 
no  fixed  positions ;  or  that  all  the  sections  are  circular. 
In  such  a  medium  there  can  be  no  double  refraction. 

The  direction  of  ray-propagation  is  that  of  the  radius 
of  the  wave.  When  the  wave  is  spherical,  the  ray  is  nor- 
mal to  the  surface,  but  not  otherwise.  The  velocity  of 
wave-progress  is  measured  by  the  normal  let  fall  from  the 
centre  upon  the  plane  which  is  tangent  to  the  wave  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ray.  The  direction  of  molecular  move- 
ment in  the  ray  is  in  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  plane 
with  the  plane  of  the  ray  and  the  normal.  In  spherical 
waves,  ray -progress  and  wave-progress  are  equal ;  in  wavea 
not  spherical,  the  velocity  of  ray-progress  may  bo  greater 
than  that  of  wave-progress. 

Wave-Surface. — Could  a  molecular  movement  be  pro- 
duced, starting  from  a  single  point  and  propagated  in  all 
directions  in  a  medium  of  variable  elasticity  of  three  axes, 
the  surface  defining  the  limits  of  the  tremor  at  any  moment 
would  be  the  wave-surface.  The  same  form  of  surface 
(sensibly)  would  be  defined  by  an  infinite  number  of  planes 
tangent  to  a  luminous  sphere  like  the  sun,  moving  out- 
wardly from  the  body  in  all  directions  with  velocities  such 

FIG.  21. 


as  the  law  of  variable  elasticity  requires,  when  their  dis- 
tance from  the  body  becomes  very  great  compared  with 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere  itself.  Proceeding  upon  this 
supposition,  Mr.  Fresnel  obtained  an  equation  for  the 
wave-surface,  which  is  the  following  : 
o2jr2[o-2  +y2  +  z2  —  (&2  +  c')]  +  &y|>2  +  y2  + 

C>2l[>2  +  y2  +  22  _  (a2  +  62)]  +  «262C2  =  0. 

Or,  ( 


This  is  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree,  and  represents 
a  surface  of  two  nappes,  or  sheets,  inosculating  at  four 
points.  Fig.  21  is  a  representation  of  this  surface.  In 

order  to  exhibit  the  in- 
terior nappe,  two  un- 

-•  —  ____^^  gulao    are   represented 

^  as  cut  away;    one  of 

the  section  planes  pass- 
ing through  the  two 
points  of  inosculation 
in  the  visible  surface, 
and  another  through 
one  of  them. 

The  three  principal 
sections  of  this  surface 
present  each  two  curves 
returning  into  them- 
selves, as  shown  in 
these  figures. 

The  equation  through  a  b.  Fig.  22,  is  deduced  from  the  gen- 
eral equation  of  the  curve  by  putting  z  =  0,  when  it  becomes 
(a2*2  +  62y2)  [x2  +  y2  -  (r«2  +  62)]  +  atx*  +  jy  +  a*4»rt  =  0  ; 
which  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  factors, 

(a2*2  +  iy  —  a262)(.r2  +  y2  —  c»)  =  0, 

being  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  and  a  circle  combined.  In 
like  manner,  making  x  =  0,  wo  obtain  the  equation  of  the 
section  through  b  c,  Fig.  23  —  viz. 
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and  makin"  v 
™  ' 


=  0,  we  obtain  that  through  a  c,  Fig.  2-1 — 


The  last  section   is  remarkable,  as  showing  an   inter- 
section of  the  circle  and  the  ellipse.     The  intersection  is 

necessary,  because  the 

diameter  of  the  circle 

is    the   mean    axis   of 

elasticity   6,  while  the 

major  and  minor  axes 

of  the   ellipse  are  the 

extreme  axes  of  elas- 
ticity, a   and   c.     The 

points   of  intersection 

shown  at  N,  N'  are  the 

inosculating  points  of 

the  two  nappes  of  the 

wave-surface. 

Since    the    velocity 

of  ray-propagation  is 

measured  by  the  radius 

of  the  wave-surface,  it  is  evident  that,  along  the  radii 
drawn  to  N,  N',  etc.,  there  may  be  two  refracted  rays 
having  the  same  velocity.  These  lines  have  a  peculiar 
optical  interest.  Their  inclination  to  x,  or  a,  the  axis  of 
greatest  elasticity  (or  the  angle  MCN),  may  be  found  from 
the  equation  (putting  ft  =  MCN), 

MN_  =  MN 
CM        .N  0 

MN  and  NO  are  obtained  by  making  both  factors  of  the 
equation  of  the  section,  just  given,  simultaneously  =  0. 
The  values  of  x  and  z  which  render  this  possible  are  the 
values  of  NO  and  NM.  We  have  then, 

xi  +  zJ_fc»  =  0,    and    o»x»-rc'z»-oV  =  0, 
from  which  we  obtain,  by  elimination, 


covery  that  the  tangcncy  is  not  confined  to  the  points  P 
and  Q  in  the  principal  section;  but  that  it  extends  through- 
out the  circumference  of  a  minute  closed  curve,  sensiUv 
circular,  of  which  1'  and  Q  are  only  two  points  of  the  cir- 
cumference. The  point  N*  is,  therefore,  the  vertex  of  a 
conoidal  or  umbilical  depression  ;  and  all  the  points  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  of  contact  are  equally  points  in 
the  wave-front  to  which  CQ  is  normal,  and  which  is  par- 
allel to  the  same  circular  section  of  the  surface  of  elasticity 
to  which  the  tangent  plane  is  parallel.  The  annexed  fig- 


and 


N0 
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uro  represents  this  little  circle.  As,  in  this,  CQ  is  the  nor- 
mal to  the  circular  section  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  and 
CN  is  the  optio  axis,  we  have — 


tanQCX=-tana'=±. 


,and 


Whence, 

which  differs  a  little  from  the  value  found  for  the  tangent 

of  inclination  of  the  normals  to  the  circular  sections.     But 

these  normals  are  the 

directions     of     equal 

wave-velocity  ;  and  CN 

is    the     direction    of 

equal        ray -velocity. 

These   two   directions 

are  therefore  not  coin- 
cident, though  nearly 

so. 
The     lines     drawn  A 

through  N  and  N'  are, 

however,     the      optic 

axes,  for  it  is  equality 

of  ray-velocity  which 

makes  an  optic  axis. 

But  it  is  not  true  that 

the   two    rays    whose 

velocities  in   CN   are 

equal  can  spring  from  the  same  incident  ray.     Herein  is 

an  important  difference  between  crystals  of  one  axis  and 

those  of  two.     It  is  further  true  that  in  this  latter  class  of 

crystals  no  single  incident  ray  of  common  light  can  give  a 

single  refracted  one :  for  there  are  no  points  of  common 

tangency  in  which  both  nappes  can  bo  met  by  the  same 

plane. 

If  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn  to  the  wave-surface  paralle 

to  one  of  the  circular  sections  of  the  surface  of  elasticity,  it 
will  take  the  position  AE  or  EB  in  the  figure,  and  may  eas- 
ily be  shown  to  be  tangent  at  once  to  the  ellipse  and  to  the 
circle  in  the  principal  section  through  the  optic  axes. 
Hence,  if  AB  represent  a  refracting  surface,  and  N'C  a  ray 
of  common  light  incident  at  C,  so  as  to  take  the  direction 
CQ"  for  the  nappe  whose  section  is  circular,  it  will  yield 
another  ray  CP"  for  the  nappe  whoso  section  is  elliptical. 
Those  will  be  polarized  in  planes  transverse  to  each  other. 
The  molecular  movements  of  the  ray  CQ"  are  necessarily 
perpendicular  to  the  circular  section,  and  that  section  is 
therefore  its  plane  of  polarization.  Those  in  CP"  are  of 
course  transverse  to  these,  but  may  also  be  inferred  to  be 
so  from  the  fact  that  Q"  is  the  foot  of  the  normal  from  the 
centre  to  the  tangent  plane,  and  P"  is  the  point  of  contact. 
The  molecular  movements  in  CP"  must  necessarily  take  the 
direction  P"Q". 

In  the  discussion  of  the  tangent  plane  AE  or  EB,  drawn 
parallel  to  one  of  the  circular  sections  of  the  surface  pi 
elasticity,  Sir  William  Hamilton  made  the  remarkable  dis- 


— •     Whence  tan  a' 
—  o  n 

In  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (anhydrite)  in  which  the 
doubly-refracting  power  is  uncommonly  great,  the  ratio  of 
c  to  a  is  .9725  to  1.  The  value  of  ft  is  14°  31',  from  which 
we  deduce  a' =  13°  41'  11",  andp-a'  =  0°  22'  19". 

A  general  expression  for  ft  — a',  easily  found,  is  the  fol- 
lowing— 

•in(0  —  o')= —  sin  o'  cos  ft. 

c 

In  so  far  as  the  variation  dependent  on  the  trigonomet- 
rical function  sin  o'  cos  ft  is  concerned,  we  may  easily  deter- 
mine the  outside  limit.  For,  since  a'  is  less  than  ft,  sin  a'-z 
sin  (3;  and  sin  a'  cos  (3-=sin  ft  cos  ft.  But  when  sin  ft  cos  ft  is  at 
its  maximum,  coss0  =  sin'/S  =  sin*45°  =  i.  Therefore,  sin  ft 
cos  (3  =  1  also.  And  sin  a'cos/3  is  always  less  than  1.  Hence, 
the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  and  the  normals 
to  the  corresponding  circular  sections  is  always  less  than 
half  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of 
elasticity,  divided  by  the  least  axis. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  points  of  the  little  circle  Q</Pp  are  in 
the  tangent  plane,  it  follows  that,  if  a  ray  should  be  inci- 
dent upon  a  crystal  in  such  a  manner  as  that  CQ  should  be 
its  direction  for  one  nappe  and  CP  for  the  other,  neither 
the  ray  CQ  nor  the  ray  CP  would  be  confined  to  the  point 
Q  or  P,  but  both  would  spread  themselves  along  the  cir- 
cumference QqVp,  until,  by  blending  together,  they  should 
form  a  hollow  cone.     At  their  emergence  they  would  re- 
sume their  parallelism   to  the  incident  ray,  and  thus  in 
their  further  progress  would  constitute  a  hollow  cylinder. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  every  plane  of  intersection  of  t 
wave  which  can  pass  through  CN,  there  may  bo  two  rays 
in  different  incidences  which  will  equally  be  refracted  in 
the  direction  CN  ;  and  all  these  together  will  form  an  inci- 
dent hollow  cone  refracted  in  the  crystal  into  tli 
direction  of  the  optic  axis.     These,  on  their  emergence,  re- 
suming parallelism  severally  to  their  incident  directions 
will  form  an  emergent  hollow  cone  similar  to  tl 
was  incident.     Should  the  incident  cone  be  even  a 
cone  of  light  instead  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  emergent  cone 
would  still  be  hollow,  because  the  interior  rays  • 
dent  cone  would  be  diverted  by  double  refraction  to 
distant  parts  of  the  wave-surface. 

These  deductions  of  theory  were  announced  1 
phenomena  of  the  kind  had  b~j£b£[^£flJ2Jj5± 


vation  requires 
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etter  N  should  stand  at  the  centre  of  the  depression. 
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muth  90°  from  its  original  position,  the  dark  radius  is  in 
azimuth  180°;  when  the  analyzer  has  completed  half  a 
revolution,  the  dark  radius  has  made  a  whole  one.  This 
singular  fact  is,  however,  easily  explained.  The  analyzer 
suppresses  that  ray  on  whose  plane  of  polarization  it  is 
crossed;  and  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  rays  in  this 
small  circle  are,  at  opposite  ends  of  every  diameter,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  equation  of  the  wave-surface,  if  6  be  the  mean 
axis,  and  we  make  a  —  4,  we  shall  have,  after  reduction  — 
iV-«2i2)z'  +    2  +  z2-  &2)  =  0. 


If  b  and  c  remain  unequal,  and  we  put  b  =  a,  the  equation  is 
(«»*  +  «V  +  <*:»  -  a>»c2)(.r2  +  y2  +  z2  -a2)  =  0. 

These  are  both  equations  of  a  spheroid  and  a  sphere,  touch- 
ing each  other  at  the  poles.  The  first  is  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid  circumscribing  the  sphere,  and  answers  to  the 
case  of  a  negative  crystal  of  one  axis.  The  second  is  that 
of  a  prolate  spheroid  circumscribed  by  the  sphere,  and  an- 
swers to  the  case  of  a  positive  crystal.  The  case  of  quartz, 
so  remarkable  on  other  accounts,  is  peculiar  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  two  nappes  of  its  wave-surface  are  not  in  con- 
tact anywhere.  The  ellipsoid  is  entirely  within  the  sphere, 
and  there  is  no  direction  either  of  equal  wave  or  of  equal 
ray  velocity. 

These  equations  suggest  the  geometrical  relations  be- 
tween the  surface  of  elasticity  and  the  wave-surface.  The 
larger  diameters  of  the  one  are  at  right  angles  to  the  larger 
diameters  of  the  other,  and  the  smaller  have  the  same  re- 
lation. For  crystals  of  one  axis,  the  surface  of  elasticity 
is  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  If  its  form  is  prolate,  it  gen- 
erates an  oblate  wave;  if  oblate,  the  wave  is  prolate. 

The  causes  of  varying  elasticity  of  the  luminiferous 
ether  within  crystals  are  not  well  understood.  They  are 
dependent,  in  some  manner,  upon  molecular  arrangement. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  variations  resembling 
those  which  naturally  exist  in  crystals  may  be  produced 
(see  POLARIZATION)  in  homogeneous  bodies,  by  heat  or  by 
the  force  of  pressure,  flexure,  or  torsion.  So  delicate  a 
test  does  the  polariscope  furnish  of  inequality  of  temper- 
ature, stress,  or  mechanical  force  of  any  kind  that  chro- 
matic thermometers  and  dynamometers  founded  on  these 
principles  have  been  proposed  for  determining  differences 
of  temperature,  stress,  or  pressure  too  slight  to  be  easily 
measured  by  ordinary  instruments. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  extensive.  The  theory 
was  first  proposed  by  Huyghens  in  his  TraiKde  la  Lumiere 
(1690),  but  met  with  little  favor  ;  was  revived  by  Young  in  the 
Phil.  Tram,  of  London  (1800-03),  and  systematically  pre- 
sented in  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  (2  vols.  4to, 
1807);  was  largely  developed  by  Fresnel  in  very  numerous 
papers  published  in  the  Aniiales  de  Chimie  and  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Kociete  philomathique,  and  especially  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1846  and  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Institute,  vols.  v.  and  vii.  An  important  memoir  on 
the  subject  by  Fraunhofer  appeared  in  the  Munich  Trans- 
actions in  1814.  The  subject  is  very  fully  treated  in  the 
elaborate  article  on  "  Light"  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  Encycl. 
Metropol.  (1827),  by  Brewster,  Encycl.  Britan.,  art.  "Op- 
tics," and  by  Arago,  art.  "  Polarization  "  in  the  same  work. 
Also  by  Peclet,  Traittde  Physique  (1847),  MUller,  Ifandbuch 
der  Physik  (1864),  and  Jamin,  Traite  de  Physique  (1872). 
Special  essays  on  the  general  theory  or  particular  topics 
under  it  are  —  Airy,  Undvlatory  Theory  of  Light  (1831); 
Lloyd,  Wave  Theory  of  Light  (1832);  Baden  Powell,  On 
the  Undulatory  Theory  applied  to  the  Dispersion  of  Liyht 
(1841);  Cauchy,  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  ;  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Systems  of 
Says  (Memoirs  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vols.  xv.-xvii.); 
Lloyd,  on  Conical  Refraction  (Mem.  Royal  Irish  Acad., 
vol.  xvii.);  McCullagh,  on  Polarization  (Mem.  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  1830,  1835,  1838);  Stokes,  on  Dispersion  (Cam- 
bridge Transactions,  vol.  ix.)  ;  Green,  on  Dispersion  (Cam- 
bridge Transactions,  vol.  ix.)  ;  Schwerd,  Die  Beiiyunys- 
erscheinnnyen  aus  den  Fnndamentalyesetzen  derUndulations- 
theorie  analytisch  entwickelt  (1835)  ;  and  a  treatise  by  the 
present  writer  in  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
1862.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Unfermented  Bread.  See  BREAD,  by  PROF.  C.  P. 
CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Ung'er  (FRANZ),  b.  in  Styria  in  1800;  studied  medicine 
at  Prague  and  Vienna  ;  practised  for  several  years  as  a 
physician  ;  was  in  1836  appointed  professor  of  botany  and 
director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Gratz  ;  removed  in  1850 
to  Vienna  ;  undertook  extensive  scientific  journeys  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  subsequently  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  D.  at  Gratz  Feb.  13,  1870.  His  principal  works 
are  —  Anatomic  und  Phi/siolooie  der  Pflanzen  (1855),  Ver- 
fuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Pflanzenwelt  (1852),  and  Bota- 
nischeStreifzuyeaufdem  Gebiete  der  Cultitrgeschichte  (1857), 


Genera  ct  Species  Plantarum  Fossilium  (1850),  IconograpKia 
Plantarum  Fossilium  (1852),  Sylloye  Plantarum  Foxtii(iniii 
(1860),  Die  Fossilc  Flora  von  Sotzka  (1850),  Die  Fossilc 
Flora  von  Kumi  in  Ettbaea  (18G7). 

Unghvar',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Ungh,  is  well  built, 
has  many  good  educational  institutions,  and  8  well-attended 
annual  fairs.  P.  8537. 

Unguents.     See  OINTSIEXTS. 

Un'gula  [Lat.],  a  segment  of  a  volume.  An  ungula 
of  a  cone  or  cylinder  is  a  portion  of  the  cone  or  cylinder 
included  between  the  base  and  an  oblique  plane  inter- 
secting the  base.  A  spherical  nngula  is  a  portion  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  two  semicircles  meeting  in  a  common 
diameter. 

Ungulata.    See  APPENDIX. 

I  niciii ,  county  of  E.  Tennessee,  separated  from  North 
Carolina  by  the  Unaka  Mountains,  and  drained  by  Noli- 
chucky  River  and  its  tributaries,  formed  in  1875  from  por- 
tions of  Carter  and  Washington  cos.,  is  situated  in  a  well- 
wooded,  cold,  and  rugged  mountain-region,  several  peaks 
being  5500  feet  in  height;  has  but  little  arable  land,  but 
abundance  of  iron  ore,  and  is  well  fitted  for  pasturage. 
Area,  300  sq.  m.  P.  about  2000.  Cap.  Longmire. 

I  MHO  in  [Lat.  utitim,  "one,"  and  cornu,  a  "horn"], 
described  by  various  writers,  from  Ctcsias,  Aristotle,  and 
Pliny  down,  as  a  horse-like  creature  with  a  straight  horn 
in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  Its  figure  occurs  as  a 
heraldic  charge.  The  word  reem  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
translated  "  unicorn  "  in  the  English  version,  denotes  some 
horned  creature,  perhaps  the  buffalo. 

Unigen'itus,  The  Bull  [from  its  first  word,  nnigen- 
itus,  "the  Only-Begotten"],  a  famous  bull  issued  in  1713 
by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  against  101  propositions  contained 
in  the  Reflexions  morales  of  Pasquier  Quesncl  (1634-1719). 
The  bull  excited  the  strongest  controversies  in  the  Gallican 
Church,  the  opposition  to  the  pope  and  the  king  being  led 
by  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and  the  other  Janscnist  bishops. 
In  1730  the  bull  was  accepted  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

r  n'iou.  county  of  S.  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Louisiana, 
and  drained  by  the  Washita  and  its  tributaries;  surface 
hilly,  soil  fertile.  Cattle  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples, 
cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  El  Dorado.  Area,  1230  sq.  in. 
P.  10,571. 

Union,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  bordering  on  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  and  traversed  in  its  S.  part  by  Dakota  Southern 
R.  R. ;  surface  rolling,  soil  fertile  in  the  river-bottoms. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Elk  Point.  Area,  380  sq.  m.  P.  3507. 

Union,  county  of  N.  Georgia,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina,  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  Hiawassee  and 
Tocoa  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Blue  Mountain  ridge. 
Iron,  marble,  and  granite  occur,  and  gold  was  formerly 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  soil  is  generally 
well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Cap.  Blairsville.  Area,  about 
400  sq.  m.  P.  5267. 

Union,  county  of  S.  Illinois,  bordering  on  Mississippi, 
and  traversed  by  Illinois  Southern  R.  R. ;  surface  undu- 
lating, soil  fertile.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  porcelain 
clay,  chalk,  alum,  and  copperas  occur.  There  are  flour- 
mills  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  car- 
riages, stone  and  earthen  ware,  and  lime.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool,  tobacco,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Jones  borough.  Area,  320  sq.  m.  P.  16,518. 

Union,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio, 
drained  by  the  E.  fork  of  Whitewater  River,  and  traversed 
by  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Junction  R.  R. ;  surface 
generally  undulating,  soil  productive.  There  are  flour- 
mills,  saw-mills,  phming-mills,  and  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  carriages,  and  woollen  goods.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Liberty.  Area,  168 
sq.  m.  P.  6341. 

Union,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  head- 
waters of  Platte  and  Grand  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  R.  R. ;  surface  undulating,  soil 
fertile.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wool.  Cap.  Afton. 
Area,  482  sq.  m.  P.  5986. 

Union,  county  of  N.  W.  Kentucky,  separated  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  by  Ohio  River,  and  drained  by  Trade- 
water  and  Ohio  creeks;  surface  generally  hilly,  soil  fertile, 
with  much  bituminous  coal  and  several  chalybeate  and  sul- 
phur springs.  Staples,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Morganfield.  Area,  350  sq.  m.  P.  13,640. 

Union,  parish  of  N.  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Arkansas, 
bounded  E.  by  Washita  River,  and  intersected  by  Bayou 
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d'Arbonno,  both  of  which  arc  navigable  by  steamboats. 
Principal  exports,  livc-slork,  swine,  and  cattle.  Staple*, 
cottun,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Farmors- 
ville.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  in.  P.  11,885. 

Union,  county  of  X.  Mississippi,  drained  by  the  head- 
waters of  Tallahatchie  Kiver.  Cap.  New  Albany.  Area, 
about  400  sq.  m.  P.  not  given  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Union,  county  of  N.  E.  New  Jersey,  bounded  by  Pas- 
saic  River,  Stuten  Island  Sound,  Newark  Hay,  and  Rah- 
wav  River,  drained  by  Elizabeth  Uiver  and  other  streams, 
ana  traversed  by  New  Jersey  Central  and  other  railroad-: 
surface  flat,  soil  generally  productive.  There  tire  about  300 
manufacturing  establishments,  among  which  are  carriages, 
wagon  materials,  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds,  iron,  machinery, 
cutTcry,  and  edge  tools,  railway  cars,  cordage  and  twine, 
oilcloth,  and  paving  materials,  flour-mills,  und  bleaching 
ami  dyeing  establishments.  The  number  of  live-stock  is 
small.  Staples,  principally  the  foregoing  manufactures. 
Cap.  Kli/.alicth.  Area,  101  sq.  m.  P.  41,859. 

Union,  county  of  S.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  drained  by  Lynche's  Creek  and  affluents  of 
Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers ;  surface  hilly,  soil  fertile  only 
in  portions.  There  are  some  gold-mines,  which  were  for- 
merly productively  worked.  Granite  and  slate  abound, 
ami  ihere  is  stone  excellently  adapted  for  hones  and  whet- 
stones. There  are  considerable  numbers  of  swine,  cattle, 
•in  1  -hcep.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  wool,  and  a  little 
tobacco.  Cap.  Monroe.  Area,  350  sq.  m.  P.  12,217. 

Union,  county  of  Central  Ohio,  drained  by  affluents  of 
Ohio  Kiver  and  intersected  by  Cleveland  Columbus  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
K.  Rs. ;  surface  level,  soil  productive.  There  are  manufac- 
tories of  carriages  and  woollen  goods,  saw-mills,  flour- 
mills,  planing-mills,  and  distilleries.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses, 
and  swine  are  very  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
oats  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Marysville. 
Area,  445  sq.  m.  P.  18,730. 

Union,  county  of  N.  E.  Oregon,  bounded  N.  by  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  E.  by  Idaho,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Snake  River,  and  watered  by  Grande  Ronde  and  Pow- 
der rivers.  The  surface  is  generally  elevated,  a  large  por- 
tion being  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  larch,  and  fir, 
in.),t  of  the  remainder  being  chiefly  adapted  for  pasturage, 
but  the  valley  of  the  Grande  Rondo  contains  much  arable 
soil.  Gold  and  silver  are  found,  and  there  are  some  mines 
worked.  There  are  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  swine, 
sheep  and  horses.  Staples,  lumber,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  La  Grande.  Area, 
about  4050  sq.  m.  P.  2552. 

Union,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  bounded  E. 
by  the  W  branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  and  drained  by 
Penn's,  Buffalo,  and  White  Deer  rivers.  The  surface  is 
generally  hilly,  being  traversed  in  various  directions  by 
spurs  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  the  soil  along  the 
streams  is  productive,  and  bituminous  coal  and  limestone 
arc  abundant.  There  are  manufactories  of  carriages,  agri- 
cultural implements,  boots  and  shoes,  woollen  goods,  pig 
iron,  and  iron  castings  ;  tanneries,  saw-mills,  and  planing- 
mills  There  are  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  swine, 
and  horses.  Staples,  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Lewisburg.  Area,  250  sq.  m.  P.  15,565. 
Union,  county  of  N.  South  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by 
Broad  River  and'E.  by  the  Ennoree,  intersected  by  Paco- 
let  and  Tyger  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Spartanburg  a 
Union  R.  R. :  surface  hilly,  soil  generally  productive.  G 
was  formerly  mined,  and  iron  ore  and  granite  abound. 
There  are  flour-mills  and  ironworks.  Swine,  cattle,  anil 
sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  wool, 
and  a  little  tobacco.  Cap.  Union.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m. 
1'.  19,248. 

Union,  county  of  N.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by  Pow- 
ell's River  and  intersected  by  Clinch  River ;  surface  gen- 
erally hilly,  soil  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage. 
Iron"  and  lead  are  found.  The  principal  live-stock  ai 
swine  and  sheep.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wool,  ana 
some  tobacco.  Cap.  Maynardville.  Area,  about  400  sq.  m. 
P.  7605. 

Union,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.    P.  2949. 
Union,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ala.     P.  1115. 
Union,  tp.,  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     P.  480. 
Union,  tp.,  Conway  co.,  Ark.     P.  1085. 
Union,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Ark.     P.  775. 
Union,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ark.     P.  543. 
Union,  tp.,  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.     P.  423. 
Union,  tp.,  Independence  co.,  Ark.     P.  531. 
Union,  tp.,  Izard  co.,  Ark.     P.  1153. 
Union,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ark.    P.  1061. 


Union,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ark.     P.  998. 
Union,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ark.     P.  20:!. 
Union,  tp.,  Ouacbita  co.,  Ark.     P.  382. 
Union,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     P.  360. 
Union,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  Ark.     P.  278. 
Union,  tp.,  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     P.  177. 
Union,  tp.,  St.  Francis  co.,  Ark.     P.  1325. 
Union,  tp.,  Van  liuren  co.,  Ark.     P.  216. 
Union,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ark.     P.  1013. 
Union,  tp.,  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cul.     P.  333. 
Union,  tp.,  Cumberland  co..  III.     P.  1836. 
Union,  tp.,  Effingham  co.,  III.     P.  837. 
Union,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  111.    P.  1914. 
Union,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  711. 
Union,  tp.,  Union  co.,  III.     P.  781. 
Union,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind.     P.  865. 
Union,  tp.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.     P.  1008. 
Union,  tp.,  lienton  co.,  Ind.     P.  340. 
Union,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Ind.    P.  1057. 
Union,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1022. 
Union,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     P.  1082. 
Union,  tp.,  Do  Kalb  co.,  Ind.     P.  3059. 
Union,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     P.  1244. 
Union,  tp.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.    P.  1221. 
Union,  tp.,  Fulton  oo.,  Ind.    P.  1200. 
Union,  tp.,  Hendricks  oo.,  Ind.     P.  1324. 
Union,  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Ind.     P.  1745. 
Union,  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.    P.  1018. 
Union,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     P.  196. 
Union,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ind.    P.  1466. 
Union,  tp.,  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.    P.  585. 
Union,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind.     P.  851. 
Union,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     P.  1335. 
Union,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  982. 
Union,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     P.  4746. 
Union,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  Ind.    P.  669. 
Union,  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1256. 
Union,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ind.     P.  1365. 
Union,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  1057. 
Union,  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.    P.  1206. 
Union,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ind.    P.  1200. 
Union,  tp.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     P.  1801. 
Union,  tp.,  Union  co.,  Ind.    P.  1289. 
Union,  tp.,  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.     P.  1040. 
Union,  tp.,  Wells  oo.,  Ind.    P.  1263. 
Union,  tp.,  White  CO.,  Ind.     P.  1832. 
Union,  tp.,  Whitley  co.,  Ind.    P.  1294. 
Union,  tp.,  Adair  oo.,  la.    P.  169. 
Union,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  la.     P.  393. 
Union,  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  668. 
Union,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  la.     P.  725. 
Union,  tp.,  Black  Hawk  oo.,  la.     P.  419. 
Union,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  la.     P.  398. 
Union,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  la.    P.  111. 
Union,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  la. 
Union,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  la.    P.  1663. 
Union,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.    P.  12 
Union,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  la.    P.  68 
Union,  tp.,  Dos  Moines  co.,  la.    P.  1362. 
Union,  tp.,  Floyd  co.,  la.    P.  978. 
Union,  tp.,  Guthrie  oo.,  la.     P.  168. 
Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  la.,  has  a  privi 
bank.     P.  1276. 

Union,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  la.    V •  M 
Union,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     1 
Union,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  la.    P.  790. 
Union,  tp.,  Louisa  oo.,  la.     P.  616. 
Union,  tp.,  Luca.  oo.,  la.    P.  65 
Union,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  la.    1 
Union,  tp.,  Mabaska  co.,  la.    P.  1 
Union,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.     P.  765 
Union,  tp..  Mitchell  co.,  la.    P.  3a 
Union,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  la.     P.  U«. 
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Union,  tp.,  Poweshick  co.,  la.     P.  824. 

I  iiion,  tp.,  Ringgold  co.,  la.     P.  325. 

Union,  tp.,  Story  co.,  la.     P.  1089. 

Union,  tp.,  Union  co.,  la.     P.  1531. 

Union,  tp.,  Van  Burcn  co.,  la.     P.  1672. 

Union,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.     P.  1112. 

Union,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  1005. 

Union,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.     P.  648. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Smith  co.,  Kan. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.     P.  1701. 

Union,  tp.,  Branch  co.,  Mich.     P.  2121. 

Union,  tp.,  Isabella  co.,  Mich.     P.  657. 

Union,  tp.,  Houston  co.,  Minn.     P.  456. 

Union,  tp.,  Barton  co.,  Mo.     P.  152. 

Union,  tp.,  Ucnton  co.,  Mo.     P.  1185. 

Union,  tp.,  Bellinger  co.,  Mo.     P.  1436. 

Union,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     P.  1155. 

Union,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     P.  1015. 

Union,  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     P.  1515. 

Union,  tp.,  Ihinklin  co.,  Mo.     P.  797. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  55  miles 
W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  2  churches,  schools,  1  newspaper,  coun- 
ty-seat buildings,  1  brewery,  and  a  steam-mill.     P.  2855. 
WILSON  LEISER,  ED.  "'FRANKLIN  COUNTY  RECORD." 

Union,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     P.  1193. 

Union,  tp.,  Holt  co.,  Mo.     P.  1118. 

Union,  tp.,  Iron  co.,  Mo.     P.  743. 

Union,  tp.,  Laclcde  co.,  Mo.     P.  1850. 

Union,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     P.  1361. 

Union,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Mo.     P.  1471. 

Union,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     P.  1566. 

Union,  tp.,  Nodaway  co.,  Mo.     P.  1308. 

Union,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Mo.     P.  958. 

Union,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     P.  2053. 

Union,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.     P.  1136. 

Union,  tp.,  Ripley  co.,  Mo.     P.  855. 

Union,  tp.,  Scotland  co.,  Mo.     P.  1404. 

Union,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     P.  1222. 

Union,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Mo.     P.  1187. 

Union,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  Mo.     P.  1593. 

Union,  tp.,  Worth  co.,  Mo.     P.  1199. 

Union,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Neb.     P.  217. 

Union,  p.-v.,  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Conway  division 
of  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  R.  Rs, 

Union,  tp.,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2057. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.  P.  of  v.  4640  ; 
of  tp.  6737. 

Union,  tp.,  Hunterdon  eo.,  N.  J.     P.  1051. 

Union,  tp.,  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1923. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Union  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2314. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Broomeco.,  N.  Y.,  on  Erie  R.  R., 
9  miles  W.  of  Binghamton,  has  3  churches,  excellent  public 
and  private  schools,  a  banking-house,  flouring  and  saw 
mills,  3  hotels.  1  newspaper,  1  foundry,  and  a  carriage- 
factory.  Principal  business,  dairying  and  lumbering.  P. 
2538.  MOSES  B.  BOBBINS,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Union,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1331. 

Union,  tp.,  Nash  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  1639. 

Union,  tp.,  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1381. 

Union,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     P.  597. 

Union,  tp.,  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C.     P.  492. 

Union,  tp.,  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     P.  894. 

Union,  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0.     P.  1462. 

Union,  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.     P.  1684. 

Union,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.     P.  5399. 

Union,  tp.,  Butler  eo.,  0.     P.  2013. 

Union,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  0.     P.  609. 

Union,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  0.     P.  1600. 

Union,  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.     P.  1920. 

Union,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.     P.  4227. 

Union,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  0.     P.  4471. 

Union,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  0.     P.  1546. 

Union,  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.     P.  1455. 

Union,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.    P.  1017. 

Union,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.     P.  1940. 


Union,  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.     P.  1855. 

Union,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.     P.  753. 

Union,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  3109. 

Union,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.     P.  1475. 

Union,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0.     Pi  3291. 

Union,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.     P.  212. 

Union,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     P.  1583. 

Union,  tp.,  Muskingura  co.,  0.     P.  1643. 

Union,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  0.     P.  051. 

Union,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.    P.  1031. 

Union,  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.     P.  2790. 

Union,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.     P.  552. 

Union,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     P.  742. 

Union,  tp.,  Union  co.,  0.     P.  1336. 

Union,  tp.,  Van  Wcrt  co.,  0.     P.  524. 

Union,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.     P.  1089. 

Union,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.     P.  862. 

Union,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.     P.  1105. 

Union,  tp.,  Alloghany  co.,  Pa.     P.  1986. 

Union,  b.,  Allcghany  co.,  Pa.     P.  1335. 

Union,  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1791. 

Union,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2165. 

Union,  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.     P.  847. 

Union,  tp.,  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     P.  400. 

Union,  tp.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.     P.  1334. 

Union,  b.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.     P.  1500. 

Union,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     P.  424. 

Union,  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     P.  789. 

Union,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  595. 

Union,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  1434. 

Union,  tp.,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     P.  1614. 

Union,  tp.,  Luzcrno  co.,  Pa.     P.  1637. 

Union,  tp.,  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1469. 

Union,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1110. 

Union,  tp.,  Snydcr  co.,  Pa.     P.  1091. 

Union,  tp.,  Tioga  co.,.Pa.     P.  1098. 

Union,  tp.,  Union  co.,  Pa.     P.  840. 

Union,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  1418. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  S.  C.,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Spartanbtirg  and  Union  R.  R.,  has  a 
national  bank  and  a  newspaper.  P.  2845. 

Union,  tp.,  Barbour  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1382. 

Union,  tp.,  Cabcll  co.,  West  Va.     P.  977. 

Union,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  West  Va.     P.  434. 

Union,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1033. 

Union,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1720. 

Union,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1830. 

Union,  tp.,  Kanawha  co.,  West  Va.     P.  2449. 

Union,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  West  Va.     P.  468. 

Union,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1739. 

Union,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  West  Va.     P.  2742. 

Union,  tp.,  Mason  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1084. 

Union,  tp.,  Monongalia  co..  West  Va.     P.  1018. 

Union,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  West  Va..  10 
miles  S.  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  11.  Fort  Spring  is  the 
nearest  station,  and  is  connected  by  a  daily  sta^e,  mail, 
and  express  line.  Union  has  4  churches,  a  female  acad- 
emy and  graded  school,  2  newspapers,  a  court-house,  2 
hotels,  and  1  tannery.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 
P.  of  v.  419;  of  tp.'l676. 

R.  BURKE,  ED.  "  MONROE  COUNTY  REGISTER." 

Union,  tp.,  Pendleton  co.,  West  Va.     P.  12SO. 

Union,  tp.,  Pleasants  co.,  West  Va.     P.  338. 

Union,  tp.,  Pocahontas  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1330. 

Union,  tp.,  Preston  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1395. 

Union,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  West  Va.     P.  676. 

Union,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  West  Va.     P.  340. 

Union,  tp.,  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va.     P.  2152. 

Union,  tp.,  Taylor  co.,  West  Va.     P.  966. 

Union,  tp.,  Tyler  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1085. 

Union,  tp.,  Upshur  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1176. 

Union,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1690. 

Union,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1362. 

Union,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Wis.     P.  348. 

Union,  tp.,  Door  co.,  Wis.     P.  294. 
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Union,  tp.,  Pierce  <•«.,  Win.     P.  M6. 

Union,  tp.,  Kock  co.,  Wis.     P.  2145. 

Union,  tp.,  Vcrnon  co.,  Wis.      P.  506. 

Union,  tp.,  Waupaca  <•<>.,  Wis.      1'.  211. 

Union,  American.    See  SOVEREIGNTY,  by  PRES.  T. 

1).  WoOLMT,  S.  T.  U.,  LL.l). 

Union,  American.  The" United  States  of  America" 
constitute  11  federal  or  "  confederated  republic:  "  of  a  novel, 
eculiar,  and  extraordinary  character.  There  has  never 
een  anything  like  it  in  the  annuls  of  history.  It  is  true 
there  ham  been  many  federal  or  confederated  unions.  But, 
in  spcakiiiK  of  the  Ameriean  Union,  and  its  rare  and  pecu- 
liar features,  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  l'utiti<-<ii  /VnV.,.../,/,//, 
vol  iii.  p.  IWIi,  says:  ••  It  is  not  at  all  a  reiineiuent  that  a 
federal  union  should  be  formed :  this  is  the  natural  result 
of  men's  joint  operations  in  a  very  rude  state  of  sue-in ». 
But  the  regulation  of  such  a  union  upon  pre-established 
principles,  the  formation  of  a  system  of  government  and 
legislation  in  which  the  different  mbjer.tt  shall  be  «>il  indi- 
vidual* but  Sttiten,  the  application  of  legislative  principles 
to  sii.-h  a  li'i'li/  "/'  .*''••».  and  the  devising  means  for  keep- 
ing its  liitri/r'iti/'n*  a  fi'dmirii  while  the  rights  and  powers 
gf  the  individual  States  are  maintained  entire,  is  the  very 
greatest  refinement  in  social  policy  to  which  any  state  of 
circumstances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to  which  any  age  has 
ever  given  birth."  Independent  and  separate  States  may 
become  united  by  convention  or  compact  in  two  ways — one, 
by  forming  what  is  called  an  "  incorporate  union,"  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  each  is  merged  in  the  new  conventional 
state  or  nation  thus  formed;  the  other  is  a  "federative 
union,"  in  which  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  but 
delegates  to  the  new  or  conventional  state  the  exercise  of 
certain  specific,  sovereign  powers  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all.  A  union  of  the  first  class  is  what  the  Germans  style 
a  «««c/c««Mol,  and  is  what  is  known  with  us  as  an  "  incor- 
porate union,"  or  consolidated  state  or  nation.  A  union 
of  the  second  class  is  what  the  Germans  style  a  "  Staaten- 
liuiiil,"  or  states-union.  The  American  system  under  the 
present  Constitution  is  neither  a  Bundentaat  nor  uStaaten- 
Ituuil.  While  it  differs  specifically,  in  several  particulars, 
from  the  Staatcn-Bund  (in  which  the  acts  of  the  conven- 
tional state  are  without  validity  until  sanctioned  by  the 
several  states),  yet  it  agrees  with  it  entirely  in  its  essential, 
generic  difference  from  the  ftundetstaat  in  this,  that  in  the 
American  system,  while  the  States,  collectively,  constitute 
an  international  unit  as  regards  third  parties,  yet  they  do 
not  cease  to  be  international  units  as  regards  each  other. 
(See  decision  United  States  Supreme  Court.  13  PtUrt't 
Report*,  p.  559,  and  Stophens's  Coiutitutiunal  View  of  the 
Lut:  \\'ar,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  393.) 

The  American  system  differs  further  from  the  Bunda- 
slnnt  class  of  unions  in  this,  that  no  sovereign  powerwhat- 
ever  under  the  American  system  is  surrendered  or  alienated 
by  the  several  States.  The  exercise  of  certain  expressly- 
enumerated  powers  is  only  delegated  to  the  conventional 
state.  All  others  are  expressly  reserved  in  the  Constitution 
to  the  States  respectively  or  the  people.  The  difference, 
however,  between  the  American  system  and  the  Staaten- 
Hnnd  class  of  unions,  as  clearly  appears,  is  specific  only ; 
it  is  not  generic.  Ours  is  a  newly-developed  species  of 
unions  of  states  of  the  Staaten-Bmtd  class  or  genus.  This 
specific  difference  is  what  struck  De  Tocqueville  as  " 
wholly  novel  theory,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
discovery  in  modern  political  science."  Further  on  he 
§»yB,  speaking  of  the  American  system:  "The  new  word 
which  ought  to  express  this  novel  thing  docs  not  yet  exist. 
The  human  understanding  more  easily  invents  new  things 
than  new  words,  and  we  are  hence  constrained  to  employ 
many  improper  and  inadequate  expressions." 

These  new  features  in  the  constitution  of  a  federal  re- 
public, by  which  the  American  Union  presents  the  States 
thus  united  as  "one  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns,  and 
keeps  [them]  distinct  as  to  domestic  ones,"  with  a  division 
of  the  delegated  powers  into  legislative,  judiciary,  and  ex- 
esutive  departments,  and  with  an  organization  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  conventional  government  thus  formed  for 
the  full  exercise  of  its  delegated  and  limited  powers,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  separate  States  creating  it,  are  what 
chiefly  distinguish  that  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  t 
science  of  government  under  our  system  which  so  pro 
foundly  impressed  Brougham  and  De  Tocqueville. 

From  this  exposition  clearly  appears  the  proper  solution 
of  the  vexed  question  whether  the  United  States  constitute 
a  nation  or  not.     It  is  clearly  seen  not  only  that  they  d< 
constitute  a  nation,  but  also  what  sort  of  a  nation  it  is.     J 
is  not  a  nation  of  individuals  blended  in  a  common  mass 
with  a  consolidated  sovereignty  over  the  whole ;  but  a  na 
tion,  the  constituent  elements  or  members  of  which   an 
separate  and  distinct  States.     The  American  Union  is.  a 
Washington  styled  it,  a  "confederated  republic. 
VOL.  IV.— 65 


Jnited  States  of  America,  therefore,  with  their  luort  ap- 
iropriate  motto,  "A"  I'lnnlm*    I'/mm" — that  is,  one   re- 
Mil, lie  computed  of  many — do  constitute  the  In. 
of  a  nation  in  the  anuuN  ut  !n-t'ir\ .  :ind  form  tin-  lirp-i  great 
model  of  what  may  be  justly  st\  l'-'l  a  n.tti<«n  »l  naimn-  r\ ,  r 

MV-.'lltr   |    til    till-  WOlI'llT   all'l    a  1 1 1111  HI  t  hi  1 1   nt    [I!   lllkill'J.       (See 
'o.VSTITI -THIS    OK     TIIK    UNITED    Mill-,     an  I    I  im  I  I:  \  -.1 1  M  ; 

also  Stcphcns's  Cuiutitutimml  IV.  «  ../  tl,r  l.,,i,    IIW,  tol.ii. 
>.  17  »ey.)  Ai.i:\  4Mu.it  II.  Sri. nil  •.-. 

For  a  different  view  of  this  important 
iiKiiixTY,  by  PBES.  T.  li.  WU,,I.SI:Y,  S.  T.  I).,  1. 1.. I). 
Union  Bridge,  r.,  Carroll  co.,  Ml.     I- 
Union  (lirilitth).     The  present  llnti-h  empire i« com- 
posed of  the  three   kingdoms  of  Kngland.  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,   whic-h    lung    preservrd   tlu-ir    iiidi-p(-nd>-ii>-i-    under 
:he  same  crown,  Ireland  having  been  an  app<-u<l»i;i-  of  the 
Knglish  royal  domain  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Scotland 
liaving  been  governed  by  the  kings  of  Kngland  since  the 
accession  of  James  I.  to  that  throne  (IGfl.'i  j.     The  legisla- 
tive union  with  Scotland  was  consuuHiiutrd    by  a   i 
signed  by  twenty  commissioners,  ratified   by  the   Knglish 
and  Scotch   Parliament*,  and  finally  proclaimed    May   I, 
1707.     The  h-^islatm-  union  with  Ireland  was  nut  (•011*11111- 
m  a  ted  until  1801.    (For  the  terms  of  union  see  an 
LAND  and  I  ICKI  \  MI.  i 

Union,  Christian.  See  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  by 
PROF.  P.  SCHAPF,  PH.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 

Union  Christian  College,  nt  Mcrom,  Sullivan  co., 
linl..  on  Wabash  River,  and  under  the  dinviiun  »f  the 
Christian  Connection,  was  incorporated  in  1859,  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $100,000,  and  occupies  several  buildings,  the 
college  edifice  being  of  brick,  four  stories,  109  feet  long, 
65  feet  broad,  and  83  feet  high.  There  are  acadi-Tui, . 
business,  classical,  musical,  and  scientific  departments,  to 
which  both  sexes  are  admitted  and  taught  by  seven  in- 
structors. It  also  gives  disabled  soldiers  free  instruction. 
The  president  is  Rev.  T.  Corwin  Smith,  A.  M. 
Union  Chnrch,  tp.,  Bullock  co.,  Ala.  P.  1307. 
Union  Church,  v.,  Jefferson  co.,  Mist.  P.  120. 
Union  City,  p.-v.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.,  at  the  crossing 
of  Cleveland  Columbns  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  and 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  Re.,  84  miles  M.  K. 
of  Indianapolis,  contains  7  churches,  excellent  schools,  2 
newspapers,  2  banks,  2  steam  flouring-mills,  an  efficient 
fire  department,  the  Dean  waterworks,  a  public  well,  and  6 
manufactories.  Forests  of  walnut,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  and 
other  valuable  woods  abound  in  the  vicinity.  P.  1439. 

BEXTLEY  MAHSLICH,  ED.  "  EAGLE." 
Union  City,  tp.,  Allamakee  CO.,  la.     P.  578. 
Union  City,  p.-v.,  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  on  St.  Joseph 
River,  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  has  a  national  bank  and  a  newspaper. 

Union  City,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.  A  part  of  the  T.  lies  in 
Randolph  co.,  Ind.  P.  792. 

Union  City,  post  T.  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  on  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Oreat  Western,  and  Union  and 
Titusville  R.  Rs.,  23  miles  8.  E.  of  Erie,  has  4  churches, 
good  graded  schools,  3  newspapers,  3  banks,  3  hotels,  2 
large  flouring-mills,  3  barrel,  2  stave,  2  handle,  1  chair,  1 
furniture  and  cabinet  ware,  and  2  pump  factories,  1  oil-re- 
finery, an  extensive  tannery,  and  2  carriage-factories.  P. 
about  3400.  H.  D.  PERSONS,  ED.  "  TIMES.' 

Union  City,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Obion  co.,  Tcnn.     P.  2479. 
Union  College,  or  Union  University,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  incorporated  in  1795  under  the  name  of  Union  C< 
lege,  indicative  of  the  union  of  the  various  evangelical  »ect» 
engaged  in  its  foundation.     John  Blair  Smith  was  presi- 
dent for  four  years,  succeeded  by  Jonathan  E-»»»r<U  the 
younger,  who  died  in  1801,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  John 
Maxcy,  D.  D.     In  1804,  Eliphalet  Xott  was  chosen  pr<*. 
dent,  and  remained  with  the  college  till  his  death  in  I* 
Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok  was  then  chosen  presw 
service  of  fourteen  years  in  the  vice-presidency,  and  11 
years  resigned,  and  was  followed  by  C.  A.  Aiken,  D.  I)., 
now  of  Princeton;  and  on  his  retirement,  in   It 
Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  became  preside,. 
About  4000  alumni  have  left  its  hall«.     The  faculty  c. 
sists  of  12  members,  in  addition  to  2  tntors,  and  there 
two  courses  of  study  in  the  college  proper-l 

—          •          flourishing  engineering 


rary  an  . 

preparatory  collegiate  instruction  ha.  been  "*<""> 
fished  under  the  control   of  the   college.     Ordinar 
prize  scholarships  have  been  established,  and 
Lilliant  series  A  prize,  for  oratory,  *•"• 
arship.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  Dr. 


UNION  CREEK— UNIONTOWN. 


presidency,  measures  were  instituted  to  bring  the  college 
into  connection  with  the  Albany  Medical  and  Law  Schools 
of  the  Albany  University  and  the  Dudley  Observatory, 
and  an  act  was  passed  to  that  effect  which  embodies  all 
these  schools  into  one  university  bond  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Union  University,"  in  which,  however,  each  body 
was  to  maintain  its  corporate  rights  and  privileges  and 
pursue  its  respective  aims.  A  beautiful  alumni  hail  of 
stone  is  now  rising  on  the  campus,  and  will  goon  be  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  not  much  below  $100,000.  A  gym- 
nasium building  of  brick  is  nearly  finished,  and  a  new 
library  edilice  is  contemplated,  toward  which  some  funds 
have  already  been  contributed. 

Union  Creek,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Nov.     P.  256. 

Union,  Evangelical,  or  Evangelische  Kirche, 
Lutheran  and  Reformed.  See  EVANGELICAL 
CHUIICMHS. 

Union  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Whitesides  co..  III.  P. 
1070. 

Union  Grove,  tp.,  Meeker  co.,  Minn.     P.  314. 

Union  Grove,  tp.,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1029. 

Union  Grove,  p.-v.,  Racine  co.,  Wis. 

Union  Hall,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Va.     P.  1906. 

Union'idtc  [from  Uiiiv — an  ancient  name — the  typical 
genus  of  the  group],  a  family  of  conchifcrous  (bivalve) 
mollusks  of  the  order  Dimyaria,  comprising  the  so-called 


The  Unio  elongata. 


fresh-water  "mussels"  and  "clams."  These  animals  are, 
however,  not  at  all  closely  related  to  the  true  mussels  (My- 
tilida<)  or  clams  (Veneridae)  of  the  salt  water,  but  consti- 
tute a  group  peculiar  to  the  fresh  water,  and  very  exten- 
sively developed  in  the  streams  of  the  U.  S.  Under  the 
term  Unionidas  are,  however,  generally  confounded  three 
distinct  families — viz.  (1)  Unionidse,  (2)  Mycetopodidse, 
and  (3)  Iridinidae.  Of  these  several  forms  descriptions 
follow: 

(1)  Unirmidm. — In  this  family  the  animal  and  shell  vary 
greatly  in  form,  sometimes  being  extremely  elongated,  and 
at  others  higher  than  long;  the  mantle  lobes  are  entirely 
disconnected,  and  not  produced  into  siphonal  tubes;  the 
gills  are  double,  and  the  outer  behind  united  to  the  mantle, 
generally  at  least;  the  labial  palps  are  wide  and  moderate, 
and  partially  attached  to  each  other;  the  foot  is  tongue- 
shaped,  large,  thick,  and  compressed,  and  produced  for- 
ward;  the  sexes  are  differentiated  among  two  distinct  in- 
dividuals— i.  e.  dioecious.  The  shell  is  diversiform,  but 
always  equivalve,  and  with  the  valves  tightly  closing  to- 
gether all  round:  the  pallial  impression  is  entire,  and  not 
emarginatod  behind;  the  adductor  scars  two  (anterior  and 
posterior)  and  deeply  marked ;  the  pedal  scars  three,  two 
behind  the  anterior  adductor,  and  one  in  front  of  the  pos- 
terior adductor;  the  ligament  is  external  and  well  de- 
veloped; the  hinge  diversiform,  generally  provided  with 
cardinal  and  lateral  teeth,  but  often  edentulous.  Such  are 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  family  as  now 
understood  by  many  naturalists.  The  specimens  are  very 
numerous,  and  exist  in  the  fresh  waters  of  every  continent 
and  most  of  the  contiguous  islands  where  there  arc  suitable 
habitats.  The  number  of  species  admitted  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Lea,  the  chief  authority  as  to  the  species  of  tile  group,  is 
about  1300.  Between  700  and  800  are  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  about  150  of  South  America,  13  of  Europe,  nearly 
200  of  Asia,  and  nearly  40  of  Africa.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  on  a  rigorous  comparison  of  the  species  the  num- 
bers will  be  very  considerably  reduced,  in  accordance  with 
the  present  tendency  of  investigation.  By  Mr.  Lea  all 
these  species  have  been  combined  under  seven  sub-genera. 
By  most  authors,  however,  many  independent  genera 
are  recognized :  Prof.  Agassiz,  e.  7.,  admitted  22  for  the 
North  American  species  alone.  These  have  been  differen- 
tiated on  conchological  grounds  as  well  as  on  differences 


in  the  extent  of  the  fringing  of  the  mantle  and  of  the 
siphonal  openings,  as  well  as  the  freedom  or  attachment 
of  the  gills  with  reference  to  the  abdominal  sac.  All 
such  characters,  though,  require  confirmation  as  to  their 
value.  The  females  are  often  distinguishable  from  the 
males  by  having  more  ventricosc  shells,  cither  in  whole  or 
part,  the  eggs  sometimes  tilling  the  entire  outer  gill,  nnd 
sometimes  being  confined  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  gill. 
The  embryonic  young  are  very  unlike  the  mature  fnnn  : 
they  spin  a  delicate  byssus,  and  the  posterior  shell-muscle 
is  very  largely  developed,  while  the  anterior  is  rudiment- 
ary. The  family  has  survived  at  least  from  the  Jurassic 
epoch,  when  typical  forms  existed.  Presumably,  thev  must 
have  lived  in  more  or  less  modified  forms  long  before. 

(2)  Afycctopatlidu. — This  type  is  characterized  by  its 
elongated,  solcn-likc  form;  the  mantle  lobes  disconnected 
backward  to  the  anal  aperture,  which  is  closed;  the  gills 
double  and  equal ;  the  labial  palps  comparatively  narrowed; 
the  chief  character  is  the  form  of  the  foot,  which  is  much 
produced,  elongated,  and  subcyliiulrical,  and  expanded  into 
a  disciform  knob,  whence  the  name  of  the  family  (^0*cij?, 
"  mushroom,"  and  TTOVC,  "foot").  The  shell  is  elongated 
and  soleniforrn,  the  valves  closed,  the  pallial  impression 
entire;  the  adductor  and  pedal  scars  arc  developed  essen- 
tially as  in  Unionidte,  but  differing  in  details;  the  hinge 
is  edentulous.  The  family  has  but  one  genus  and  few 
(about  8)  species,  confined  to  the  streams  of  South  Amer- 
ica. They  bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  using  for  this 
purpose  their  peculiar  foot. 

(3)  Iridinidm. — The  animals  and  shells  arc  almost  as 
diversiform  as  in  the  Unionida; ;  the  mantle  lobes  are 
more  or  less  united  backward,  and  two  distinct  siphons 
(branchial  and  anal)  are  developed  ;  the  gills  are  double, 
and  the  outer  is  "  united  to  the  mantle  all  the  way  to  its 
extremity  ;"  the  labial  palps  are  diversiform,  but  not 
united;  the  foot  is  tongue-shaped,  thick,  and  compress- 
ed, as  in  Unionida; ;  the  sexes  are  dioecious.  The  shell  is 
equivalve,  the  valves  tightly  fitting,  the  pallial  impres- 
sion generally  emarginated  behind,  sometimes  entire; 
the  adductor  and  pedal  scars  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  the  Unionidfc  ;  the  ligament  external,  the  hingo 
varying.  The  family  is  composed  of  types  mostly  pe- 
culiar to  Africa,  but  one  is  attributed  to  Asia  :md  South 
America.  The  several  generic  types  admitted  by  -Mr. 
Isaac  Lea  (as  sub-genera)  are  Iridnia  (including  I'le- 
iodon)  and  ftpatha  of  Africa,  and  Colutiiba  (properly 
Leila},  Triquetra  (  =  Hi/riu),  and  ftrin(t(It»i  (=  CnHlutia) 
of  South  America;  to  which  should  be  added  at  least  Ar- 
conaia  of  Eastern  Asia,  confounded  by  Mr.  Lea  with  Tri- 
qHetra,  if  it  really  belongs  to  this  family.  Mr.  Lea  recog- 
nized 25  species  only  in  1870.  Little  is  known  of  the  ancient 
history  of  the  family.  THEODOUK  GILL. 

Union  Point,  p.-v.,  Greene  co.,  Ga. 
Union  Prairie,  tp.,  Allamakeo  co.,  la.     P.  912. 
Union  River,  Me.,  rises  in  Hancock  co.,  and  flows  S. 
into  Union  River  Bay.     It  is  navigable  to  Ellsworth,  and 
affords  excellent  water-power. 

Union  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala., 
at  the  junction  of  Mobile  and  Girard  and  Montgomery  and 
Eufaula  R.  Rs.,  55  miles  from  Columbus,  has  excellent 
schools,  1  cotton-gin,  3  corn-mills,  a  planing  an<J  smv  mill, 
1  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory,  a  cotton-gin  manufactory, 
the  county-seat  buildings,  an  efficient  fire  department,  and 
1  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  1455 ;  of  tp.  4064. 

J.  II.  ROGERS,  ED.  "HERALD  AND  TIMI:S." 
Union  Springs,  p.-v.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cayuga 
R.  R.  and  the  E.  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  10  miles  from  Au- 
burn, the  county-seat,  has  7  churches,  2  boarding-schools,  a 
bank,  1  newspaper,  a  fire  insurance  company,  gypsum  nnd 
limestone  quarries,  and  flouring-mills.  P.  1150. 

JAMES  B.  HOFF,  En.  "  ADVERTISER." 
Union  Star,  v.  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky.     P.  104. 
Union   Stock-Yards,  the  largest  live-stock  market 
in  the  world,  within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago,  III.,  were 
built  in  1865;  cost,  up  to  Jan.  1,  1875,  with  enlargement, 
$2,600,000.     The  receipts  for  the  year  1 874  were,  843,«8G 
cattle,  4,258,379  hogs,  338,645  sheep,  and  17.>s   horses. 
The  aggregate  value  of  all  stock  received  was  895,727,000. 
The   pens   and   necessary  buildings  with    solid    improve- 
ments cover  110  acres  of  ground.         NATHANIEL  HART. 

Unions,  Trades.  See  TRADES-UXIOXS,  by  Pnop.  T. 
E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE,  LL.B. 

Un'iontown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Perry  oo.,  Ala.     P.  1411. 
Uniontown,  p.-v.,  Union  co.,  Ky.     P.  896. 
Uniontown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Md.     P.  of  v. 
319  ;  of  tp.  3058. 

Uniontown,  p.-v.,  Wheeling  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.  P.  156. 
Uniontown,  v.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.     P.  207. 


UNIONTOWN— UNITARIAN  ISM. 


Lniontown,  b.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     I'.  299. 
Uniontown,  p.-b.,  cap.  »f  Fayctte  CD.,  l':i.  (originally  • 

iilown),  on  K;iyetle  Counly  branch  of  1'ittsburg  \Va-h 
,i  and  liultimore,  Soutti  west  Pennsylvania  brancli  of  i 
pcnns.v  I vania  Central,  and  the  B.  terminus  of  Uniontown  and 
\Vc-t  Virginia  I!.  Its.,  40  miles  S.  K.  of  Pittsburg,  laid  nut 
bv  Jacob  Beenon  ITS:1.,  has  I'l  churches,  schools,  4  banks,  1 
woollen  t'a-tor\.  "i  hotels,  1!  newspaper?,  a  cement  manufac- 
tory.    Incorporated  1798.     P.  2503. 

W.   A.   MclDoWKI.I.,   En.  "GE.NIfSOF  LIBERTY." 

Union  Vale,  tp..  Dutches*  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  14:;  1. 
Union  Village,  v.,  Warren  co.,  0.     P.  232. 
Un'ionville,  p.-v.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 
I'nionville,  p.-v.,  Udell  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P. 
183. 

Unionville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  Mo.,  on  Bur- 
lington and  South-western  11.  If.,  140  miles  N.  of  Jefferson 
('in.  ha.~  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  1 
gristmill,  ami  the  usual  county-eeat  buildings.  It  is  the 
principal  business  cent.ru  of  the  county.  P.  4i'iL'. 

AI.KX.  11.  \VI:HD,  En.  "  REPUBLICAN." 
Unionville,  p.-v.,  Bucna  Vista  tp.,  and  cap.  of  lluui- 
boldt  eo.,  Nov.     P.  470. 
Unionville,  p.-v.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
Unionville,  v.,  Meigsvillc  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     P.  92. 
Unionville,  b.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.     P.  320. 
U'nison  [It.  nnitono],  in  music,  two  sounds  of  the  same 
pitch  or  decree   of  the  scale;  thus,  certain  passages  in  a 
eomposition  are  said  to  be  '•  in  unison  "  when  two  or  more 
purls  sing  or  play  the  same  notes. 

U'nit  [  Lat.  !<»««],  a  single  thing  of  a  kind.  Thus,  in 
the  expression  20/ect,  the  unit  is  one  foot;  in  the  expres- 
sion £  the  unit  is  J. 

Unita'rianism  [Lat.  nnitaa].  Ever  since  thinking 
man  b;is  been  in  the  world  there  have  been  speculations 
about  the  Cause  of  all  things— about  its  nature,  or  its  ac- 
tiiin,  or  the  mode  of  its  existence.  These  speculations 
have  always  held  to  one  Being  supreme,  while  they  have 
been  put  into  various  forms— polytheism,  trinity,  or  simple 
ana  indivisible  unity.  The  tendency,  however,  in  succes- 
sive ages  has  always  been  to  the  latter.  In  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  systems  this  has  come  to  be  distinctly  maintained; 
fir  I  lie  Trinity,  at  least  while  it  is  conceived  of  merely  and 
ab-tractly  as  a  mode  of  existence,  has  not  been  construed 
a  denial  of  the  Unity.  It  is  impossible,  perhaps,  in 
strict  thesis,  to  decide  which  of  these  views  is  true ;  for  of 
the  mode  of  the  Divine  Existence,  if  we  presume  to  think 
upon  it.  wo  cannot  undertake  to  form  any  judgment;  and 
it  is  not  the  business  of  this  statement  to  argue  for  one  or 
the  other,  but  only  to  give  an  historical  account  of  the  lat- 
ter— i'.  e.  of  Christian  Unitarianisni. 

Judaism  was  undoubtedly  Unitarian,  and  it  is  held  that 
Christianity  was  at  the  start.     That  the  first  disciples,  who 
had  passed  one  or  two  years  in  daily  intercourse  with  their 
Muster,  should  have  thought  of  him  as  Qod,  or,  if  they  did, 
should  have  failed  plainly  and  pre-eminently  to  teach  this 
do, 'trine,  is  doubtless  hard  to  believe.     It  is  certain  that 
the  earliest  churches  of  which  we  have  any  definite  know- 
ledge upon  this  point  consisted  in  the  mass,  or  at  least  in 
grcTit  numbers,  of  Unitarians.     Believers  in  Christ  at  the 
Beginning  were  simply  denominated,  as  at  Antioch,  Chris- 
tians, and  doubtless  continued  to  bear  that  common  name; 
but  the  oldest  body  of  Christians  holding  a  distinctive  faith 
upon  the  point  in  question — i.  e.  the  Ebionitcs — were  un- 
doubtedly   Unitarians;    and    the   earliest  Fathers,  Justin 
Martyr,  Tertullian,  and    Origen,   while    advocating   their 
••  !•;  onomy,"  the  initial  form  of  Trinity,  evidently  wrote  in 
an  apologetic  strain,  as  if  they  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
b",h-  of  opinion  against  them ;  and  Tertullian  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century  complains  of  the  mass  of  people — 
"iiliittm"    he  calls   them — as   obstinately  opposed  to  the 
Economy.     And  later,  Chrysostom  and  Athanasius  under- 
take with  considerable  explanation  to  show  why  the  apostles 
did  not  plainly  teach  the  sublimer  doctrine  of  the  Economy  or 
Trinity,  the  re.ison  being  that  the  people  were  not  prepared 
to  receive  it.     Gradually, however,  the  early  Fathers,  fall- 
ing in  with  Platonic  speculations,  were  tending  to  ideas  of 
a  Trinity,  but  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  as 
J.  II.  Newman  has  shown,  in  his  Development  o/  the  Chnt- 
tiuu  Doctrine,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  com- 
pletely formulated  and  established.     And  this  continued 
for  several  centuries— except  with  the  great  Arian  division, 
which  was  essentially  Unitarian— to  be  the  settled 
doxy  of  the  Church,  till  in  the  sixteenth  century  Unitarian- 
Inn  was  revived  by  the  Socini,  and  made  a  lodgment  in 
Poland  and  in  Transylvania,  where  it  still  exists  in  perma- 
nent churches. 

Lxlius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  uncle  and  nephew,  wer< 


Italians  of  a  noble  family.     It  i-  the  more  remarkable  that 

ll>r\  -hoiild  have  been  learned  men  .111  I  -t  odious  in  the 
Scripture-,  .m>l  that  both  .-liuuhl  have  broken  oil  Iron 
religion  of  their  education  and  social  position  to  embrace 
new  and  unpopular  opinion-' — so  unpopular  and,  indeed, 
da!r_rcroii  +  in  them,  that  they  both  found  it  expedient  to 
leave,  for  their  evidently  iione-l  convictions,  their  h 
ami  country.  I, a dins  went  to  Svv  il/ci  land,  where  he  dic.l 
in  Zurich  in  1562,  alter  having  gone  to  (iennnnv  and  l'« 
land  and  made  vi-it-:  oi  -onic  h  nirth  in  thoM 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle,  FauHtus  resided  in  Kale,  and 
-pent  some  time  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  papers 
which  l.:.'lm-  ha<!  lett  to  him.  and  then  went  to  Transylva- 
nia, where,  with  the  aid  of  the  celebrated  phy-icinn  llliin- 
drata,  a  number  of  Unitarian  churchc-  were  tunned  and 
.•-bed.  Thence  be  removed  to  I'oland.  and.  marrying 
into  a  noble  family  and  bccominir  -ettled  in  lite.  Im  I  leisure 
for  study  and  wrote  theologieul  works,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  />*»'*•< ^  l':.l<tni.  His  opinions  met  with  I'avor  among 
the  higher  classes,  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  it 
appeared  for  a  time  as  if  he  were  likely  to  escape  the  usual 
fate  of  reformers.  But  his  speculations  gave  offence  to  the 
lower  classes  ;  they  rose  against  him,  and  that  which  hap- 
pened to  Priestley  in  Birmingham  befell  him  :  a  mob  broke 
into  his  house,  tore  him  from  a  sick-bed,  exposed  him  in 
the  market-place,  ransacked  his  dwelling,  and  destroyed 
his  manuscripts;  and  he  died  near  Cracow  in  1604,  a 
martyr  to  his  faith.  There  is  still  left,  however,  in  Hun- 
gary  and  Transylvania,  a  considerable  body  of  Unitarians 
who  inherit  his  faith,  and  by  their  character  arc  doing 
signal  honor  to  their  progenitor.  They  have  106  churches, 
with  parishes,  numbering  00,000  persons.  They  have  par- 
ish schools,  and  schools  of  theology  in  which  arc  professors 
who  are  discharging  their  duties  with  salaries  scarcely  able 
to  support  them.  These  churches,  with  their  parlors  and 
professors,  arc  attracting  the  earnest  sympathy  of  their 
brethren  in  England  and  America:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  be  assisted  in  holding  their  stand,  thus  far 
manfully  sustained,  against  Austrian  bigotry. 

In  Germany,  England,  and  America,  Unitarianism  has 
found  a  more  favorable  soil,  and  many  churches  in  the  two 
latter  countries,  about  300  in  each,  bear  the  name ;  besides 
1000  or  2000  congregations  of  Universalists,and  more  than 
as  many  of  a  body  which  refuses  every  name  but  that  of 
Christian*;  both  of  whom,  without  the  name,  hold  sub- 
stantially the  same  faith.  In  Germany  the  speculations 
of  many  of  her  eminent  theologians  and  critics  have  taken 
the  same  direction,  without  any  formal  separation  from  the 
Lutheran  Church  ;  while  in  France  only  the  honored  names 
of  the  Coquerels,  father  and  son,  have  been  di-linctly  known 
in  connection  with  it.  In  England  its  earliest  confessors 
were  men  unknown  to  fame,  but  remarkable  for  their  vir- 
tues— Thomas  Firmin,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  well 
known  as  a  friend  of  Archbishop  Tillotson.  and  John  Bid- 
die,  who  set  up  in  London  the  tirst  Unitarian  public  wor- 
ship known  in  England.  He  was  a  scholar  bred  at  Oxford, 
who  was  able  to  expound  and  defend  his  opinions;  who 
drew  upon  himself  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  Archbishop  Usher  to  convert  him  from 
his  heresy ;  whom  courts  and  judges  pursued  and  hounded 
through  five  imprisonments,  till  on  the  sixth  he  died  in  a 
dungeon  on  Sept.  22,  1662,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  He 
was  a  man  whose  memory,  for  his  unblemished  probity, 
for  his  calmness  and  firmness,  and  for  his  cruel  I 
bravely  met,  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  would  <l 
honor  to  the  lineage  of  any  body  of  men  holding  dear 
their  opinions  and  their  history. 

Indeed,  it  is  by  a  lineage  of  remarkable  men  that 
lish  Unitarianism  has  been  most  distinguished— in  which 
are  the  names  of  Milton,  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
William  Penn  and  Sir  Win.  Jones  ;  and  of  authors  such  as 
William  Roscoe,  Samuel  Rogers,  Charles  Lamb,  Priestley, 
and  Lardner,  besides  those  of  the  present  day,  as  Joseph 
Blanco  White  and  his  biographer.  J.  H.  Thorn,  and  it* 
Martineau.   The  works  which  have  been  written  express! 
its  defence  are  Emlyn's  Ihu.M.  l.n^iry  and  Yatcs  «  1  , 
„«;,»,,  and  many  others.     Some  of  the  later  writings 
of  the  divine  Watts  show  that  although  be  did  not  come  I 
any  decided  result,  he  distrusted  his  theology  and 
to  the  Unitarian  view.     Penn  wrote  ably  against  the  T 
itv  and  its  kindred  doctrines   in   the  A<.»rfy   /..«»</•" 
.««£«,  for   which  he  was  put  in  prison    and  when 


Unitarians  are  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  of  a  former  day,  R 
eardo    the   political   economist.  Sir  John   Bowring;    ind 
not  the  leas?  to  be  honored  John  Pounds  of  I'ortsmou K 
the    founder  of    the   ragged    schools     and    of    celebrated 
women,  Joanna  Baillie  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
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Boston,  with  its  vicinity,  may  bo  called  the  birthplace 
of  Unitarianism  in  America.  The  controversy  which 
brought  matters  to  that  result  in  a  good  many  churches 
there"  and  in  New  England,  carried  on  by  Dr.  Worcester 
of  Salem  anil  Prof.  Stuart  of  Andover  on  one  side,  and 
Clianning  and  Prof.  Henry  Ware,  Sr.,  and  Norton  on  the 
other,  broke  out  in  1812.  Just  before,  in  1810,  Noah  Wor- 
cester had  published  his  Kible  A'nc*.  Nearly  thirty  years 
before,  Dr.  James  Freeman  of  King's  chapel  in  lioston  had 
taken  the  same  ground,  and  his  congregation  altered  the 
Liturgy  in  accordance  with  his  views.  It  was  the  first 
church  in  America  that  decidedly  espoused  the  Unitarian 
faith,  though  many  years  before  Jonathan  Mayliew,  pastor 
of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  was  known  as  an  Arian.  In 
lioston  and  its  vicinity  also  there  were  several  distinguished 
laymen  who  took  the  same  side,  as  the  Presidents  Adams, 
father  and  son,  the  celebrated  jurist  Theophilus  Parsons, 
George  Cabot,  Nathaniel  Bowditch  the  astronomer,  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis,  Daniel  Webster,  and  others.  As  early  as 
1718,  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham  was  settled,  and  became  gen- 
erally known  as  a  Unitarian.  In  1794,  Dr.  Priestley  came 
to  America,  and,  though  he  was  received  with  attention 
in  Philadelphia,  he  chose  to  retire  to  Northumberland,  Pa., 
to  pursue  his  philosophical  studies,  where  he  also  collected 
a  small  congregation  for  worship.  Two  years  after,  a  church 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  for  many  years  Dr. 
Furness  has  been  the  honored  pastor. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  was  formed  in  Bos- 
ton in  1825,  chiefly  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
tracts  and  books.  It  has  used  its  funds  also  to  build 
churches  and  assist  feeble  ones,  and  to  send  out  preachers 
in  this  country:  and  it  has  for  a  number  of  years  sup- 
ported a  missionary  in  India,  the  devoted  Mr.  Dall,  who 
has  done  an  excellent  work  there  by  his  schools,  by  circu- 
lating books,  and  by  publications  of  his  own,  and  also 
through  communication  with  the  Drama  Somaj,  with  its 
thousand  congregations  —  -a  very  remarkable  body  of  native 
dissenters  from  the  idolatry  and  religion  of  their  country, 
from  which  more  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  religious  condition 
of  India  than  from  any  other  cause  —  in  which  congrega- 
tions, though  they  are  not  Christian,  there  is  worship  and 
preaching  as  in  our  own.  Chunder  Sen,  one  of  their 
preachers,  if  not  their  chief,  has  visited  England,  and 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  in  London  (as  Ham 
Mohun  Roy  did  before  him)  by  his  liberal  and  earnest  in- 
culcation of  universal  religious  truth  and  virtue. 

But  the  first  general  convocation  of  the  Unitarian  clergy 
of  America  was  held  in  New  York  in  1865,  consisting  of 
ministers  and  delegates  from  the  churches;  and  on  this 
occasion  arose  and  was  keenly  debated  the  question  about 
a  creed.  But  the  word  met  with  no  favor  in  the  confer- 
ence. With  regard  to  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Unitarians, 
indeed,  except  that  which  the  name  indicates,  it  is  less  easy 
recisely  to  define  them,  because  Unitarianism  is  an  em- 
odiment of  principles  —  principles  of  reasoning  and  crit- 
icism —  rather  than  a  collection  of  institutes  like  the  Iimti- 
tutea  of  Calvin  or  the  Con/eniioni  of  Augsburg  and  Dort, 
or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its 
history  is  a  history  of  individual  opinions,  rather  than  of 
organizations,  measures,  or  methods  of  action.  It  is  bio- 
graphical, not  national.  Heresies,  as  they  are  called,  rather 
than  creeds,  are  the  forms  it  has  taken.  Protests  rather 
than  professions  have  marked  it.  It  has  been  called  by  its 
opposers  a  system  of  negations,  though  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered that  every  negation  implies  an  affirmation.  The  affir- 
mations of  the  conference  were  —  that  every  man  has  a 
perfect  right  to  judge  for  himself,  unbound  by  any  set  of 
articles  ;  that  while  professing  itself  to  be  a  Christian 
body,  it  left  every  one  to  decide  for  himself  what  Christianity 
itself  is  —  i'.  f.  without  forfeiting  his  place  in  the  body,  to 
choose  among  the  conflicting  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  statement  that  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  true  and 
right. 

In  fact,  Unitarianism  is  characterized  not  so  much  as 
being  a  system  of  thought  as  a  way  of  thinking;  and  that 
may  be  called,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  the  rational 
way.  Religion  it  regards  as  addressing  itself  to  reason 
and  conscience  alike,  requiring  of  men  to  believe  nothing 
which  contradicts  reason,  and  to  do  nothing  which  they 
have  not  ability  to  do.  Human  nature,  in  its  view,  is  not 
a  mass  of  helpless  depravity,  but  is  endowed  with  moral 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  good,  and  which  are  to  be 
educated  to  virtue  and  religion,  just  as  truly  as  the  mental 
powers  are  to  be  educated  to  knowledge  and  the  highest 
intelligence.  Human  life  is  appointed  to  be  the  sphere  of 
this  culture,  with  all  its  toils,  cares,  trials,  and  sufferings  — 
its  natural  affections  and  enjoyments  also  not  to  be  crushed 
down,  but  intended  to  minister  to  the  same  end. 

In  short,  the  stand  taken  by  Unitarianism  is  for  nature, 
for  human  nature,  for  everything  that  God  has  made,  as 
the  manifestation  of  his  will  as  truly  as  anything  written 
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in  the  Bible.  This  world,  the  world  of  nature  anil  of  life, 
does  not  lie  under  the  curse  of  Adam's  sin  nor  any  other 
curse,  but  is  ordninod  by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to 
be  the  field  of  human  training  for  a  life  to  come,  whose 
allotments  are  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  that 
"whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 
Righteousness,  and  not  dogma,  is  the  everlasting  eoinli- 
tion  of  all  welfare  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  for  religion  is  to  free  it  from  all  false- 
hoods, from  all  substitutions  of  ceremony,  profession.  and 
sensational  experience  for  truth  and  virtue,  and  thus  to 
purify  and  rationalize  it — to  lift  it  up,  not  as  a  terror  to 
men,  but  as  friendship  and  help,  as  strength  and  comfort, 
as  a  joy  and  delight,  and  so  to  relieve  it  of  the  mystery  or 
misery  that  it  is  to  many.  In  fine,  the  ground  taken  by 
this  Christian  body  is  that  to  which  many  churches  are 
approaching,  and  is  this — that  Christianity  is  not  a  phi- 
losophy, but  a  divine  power;  that  the  acceptance  of  it  is 
not  the  believing  in  a  creed,  but  believing  with  the  heart; 
that  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  his  life  and  death,  all  dog- 
matizing apart,  is  the  embodiment  of  his  religion ;  that  he 
holds  that  supremacy  in  the  beauty  and  power  of  his  life 
which  makes  it,  of  all  that  has  appeared  upon  earth.  the  Ill- 
test  to  be  imitated  and  followed;  and  that  the  man  who  comes 
nearest  to  that  is  the  best  Christian.  ORVILLK  DEWEY. 
Unitarians.  See  UNITARIAMSM. 
Unit'ed  Arme'nians,  a  name  applied  to  those  Ar- 
menian Christians  who  acknowledge  the  pope,  the  ortho- 
dox Armenians  being  called  Gregorians.  The  Armenian 
Rite  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  1  patriarch  and 
primate  (in  Cilicia),  4  archbishops  (at  Constantinople, 
Aleppo,  Seleucia  (or  Diarbekir),  and  Lemberg),  besides  2 
in  partiliiia,  and  16  bishops.  Their  union  took  place  1314— 
44.  They  number  some  100,000,  of  whom  78,000  arc  in 
Turkey  and  Persia  (20,000  under  the  archbishop  of  dm- 
stantinople,  56,000  under  the  patriarch  of  Cilicia,  and 
1000  in  Mount  Lebanon).  Austro-IIungary  in  1870  had 
8279  United  Armenians  ;  Russian  Caucasia  and  Siberia  in 
1869  had  13.722.  In  1872  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
Turkish  United  Armenians  left  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion and  joined  the  Old  Catholic  movement. 

United  Brethren,  or  Unitas  Fratrum.  See  MO- 
RAVIAN CHURCH,  by  BISHOP  E.  UE  SCHWEIMTZ. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  (often  confounded  with 
the  United  Brethren,  see  MORAVIAN  CHURCH),  a  denomi- 
nation of  Protestant  Christians  which  arose  in  the  U.  S., 
about  1755,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Wil- 
liam Otterbein  (1726-1813),  a  German  missionary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  and  Martin  Biihm.  Their  polity  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Methodism,  Congregationalism,  and  Presbyterian- 
ism.  They  oppose  Freemasonry  and  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  alcohol.  Since  1820  they  have  held  services  in 
both  German  and  English,  and  have  prospered  greatly,  es- 
pecially in  the  North-west  and  in  Pennsylvania.  In  18(17 
they  had  3444  churches  and  97,982  members.  In  1870  they 
claimed  3753  churches,  1429  church  edifices,  116,525  com- 
municants, and  church  property  worth  $2,454,302.  They 
have  an  episcopal  organization,  sustain  a  publishing-house 
at  Dayton,  0.,  and,  like  the  Albrights  or  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, are  popularly  called  German  Methodists.  They 
sustain  several  colleges,  and  seminaries. 

United  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  a  body  of 
East  Indian  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  found  in  Travancore, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  India.  In  1599  the  synod  of 
Diamper  (Udiamperoor)  compelled  the  ancient  Church  of 
St.  Thomas  Christians  (see  CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS)  to 
conform  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  conceding  to  them  a  mod- 
ified Syrian  rite.  In  1053  nearly  all  fell  away,  but  were 
soon  after  induced  in  great  numbers  to  return,  chiefly  by 
the  labors  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites.  At  present  more 
than  one-half  are  of  the  Latin  rite,  but  a  portion  retain  the 
Oriental  rite.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  vicariate  apostnlie 
of  Vcrapoly  (Latin  rite),  reported  in  1868  as  having  295 
priests  and  233,000  members. 

United  Copts,  since  1732  the  designation  of  a  body 
of  Roman  Catholic  Copts  of  the  Eastern  rite.  They  num- 
ber (in  Egypt)  12,000,  and  are  under  a  vicar  apostolic  and 
bishop  in  pnrtibiis,  who  is  of  their  own  rite.  The  United 
Copts  are  of  two  rites,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Ethiopic  or 
Abyssinian.  According  to  the  reports  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  the  latter  would  appear  to  be  the  more 
numerous. 

United  Evangelical  Church.  Sec  EVANGELICAL 
CHURCHKS. 

United  Greek  Church,  a  body  of  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  Eastern  rite,  who  acknowledge  the  pope  and  accept 
the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  use  the  Greek  litur- 
gies and  follow  the  Greek  rule  as  to  the  marriage  of  secular 
priests  and  the  use  of  both  kinds  in  the  Eucharist.  They 
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are  (£"  Umtrrliin  ('nilnlir'i,  I*7L>)  of  four  rites — the  Ru- 
manian, Kulhcnian,  Bulgarian,  and  .Melchitc.  There  are 
,,iii!  I'nited  Russian  Greeks  and  a  lew  United  Mcl- 
oh'itio  Copts  "f  the  Greek  rite.  The  Melclntes  proper  are 
,;, .,|  iit  .Ml.miO,  the  Huinanians  of  Turkey  at  3;i,IHin. 
The  United  Creeks  of  l!,.snia  are  given  as  numbering 
4.'il,7S7,  those  "f  Austria-llungiir\  :;.'.>  1 1 .7W.  (iMi'.l).  The 
number  "f  l.'niled  Russians  is  given  by  WetMrai  il.miu.iiiio. 
and  by  others  as  2;>0,000  ;  both  of  which  are  apparently 
large  over-statements.  In  IMil  there  were  75,721  United 
Greeks  in  Italy. 

United  Kingdom  of  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Sec  F.Niii.Asn,  (iiiKAT  BRITAIN,  IUELAND,  SCOT- 
I.AMI.  \V  M.I:S,  and  UNION  (BitiTisii). 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  a  denomina- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dating  from  1S57.  In 
lMi7  they  reported  in  England  111!)  ehnpels,  271  itinerant 
and  32  Ili  local  preachers,  ami  DS.I'.K  members;  and  in 
Ireland  1  minister,  S  local  preachers,  and  90  members. 

United  Nestorians,  a  body  of  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  Syrian  rite,  more  often  called  CHALDEAN  CHRISTIANS 
(which  see). 

United  Original  Seceders,  a  Presbyterian  sect  of 
Scotland,  dating  from  1S20,  when  a  number  of  ministers 
of  the  General  Associate  Synod  refused  to  reunite  with 
the  Associate  Synod.  In  1867  they  reported  4  presbyteries, 
23  ministers,  and  27  churches. 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  dates  in  its  present  form  from 
1SI7  when  the  VMII:H  Si:ri:ssioN  CHURCH  (which  see)  was 
made  one  with  the  Relief  Church.  The  United  Presby- 
terians .lifter  from  the  Established  and  the  Free  Church  in 
taking  the  ground  that  the  civil  government  should  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Church,  either  by  con- 
tributing to  its  support  or  meddling  with  its  affairs.  In 
Isi',7  they  reported  26  presbyteries,  537  ministers,  504  con- 
gregations, 161,467  communicants,  and  132  students  in 

Obverse. 


their  theological  college  at  Edinburgh  :  in  Knglnnd,  4  pres- 
byteries, 77  ministers,  >S-  churche*.  itn>l  L'll'.lilo  members; 
in  Ireland,  1  pn-.l,\  tcr\.  In  i  migregalion*,  V  mim-ier*,  and 
853  communicant -. 

I  nited  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica   dates    from    IS.'iS,   when   the   Associate    Presbyterian 
Church   (originati-d   in    1754)  ji.ined    in   I.IM-   <,i -:inu;iti<.M 
with   the   greater   part    of  the  As-oeiiih-    lier<>rnie,|    Church 
i, luting  from  I7*'_'i.      It-  greatest  strength  is  in  tl,.    v 
era  and  Central  State-.     It  hm  theological  seminariei  in 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,   Allegheny,   I'n..   Xenia.  <>..   M,  mn.mth. 
III.,  ami  :it  u-M,,t  and  liamlch  in  Iv.'ypt.  where  there  ii  a 
successful  mission  among  the  Copts.     In  I* 7-' 
55  presbyteries   ,"i-l   mini-lii  negations,  7-'. s'"' 

members,  96  home  Mii--i,,n:irios  (besides   17  mis-i'mai -i. •- 

and  teachers  ann.ng  the  tree, linen  I.  35  foreign  missiona 

and  a  total  of  church  property  valued  at  $4,000,000. 
United  Provinces.    SecNKTHBBi.A!in»,bv  C.  PETER- 

si:v  A.  M. 

United  Secession  Church  was  formed  in  Scotland 
in  1S2D  by  a  reunion  of  the  Associate  and  General  A 
ate  Synods.     In  1847  it  was  united  to  the  present  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second 
Appearing.     See  SIIAKKIIS. 

United  States,  The,  a  federal  republic  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  the  North  American  continent.  <ln 
the  N.  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  separated 
from  the  British  dependencies  and  possessions  by  the 
following  described  boundary  :  From  the  mouth  of  tic 
Croix  River  to  its  head,  and  thence  duo  N.  to  the  high- 
lands which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  thence  along  the  crest  of  those  highlands  to  the 
north-westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  River;  down 
that  river  to  and  westward  along  the  45th  parallel  to  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  and 

Reverse. 


Great  Seal  of  the  United  States. 


Lon»  lake?,  and  their  water-connections,  to  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  and  thence  along 
the  49th  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  line  at  tl 
treme  N   W.  being  so  drawn  as  to  exclude  Vancouver 
Island,  but  to  include  the  islands  of  the  San  Juan  group. 
The  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  consist 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  to  the  pla- 
teau of  the  Sierra  Madre,  thence  to  the  Pacific  by  a  broken 
line  drawn  between  the  31st  and  33d  parallels.     The  east- 
ern and  the  western  boundaries  of  the  United  States  are 
the  Atlantic  and  the    Pacific  Oceans    respectively, 
total  area  embraced  within  these  boundaries  is  compute 
at  3,026,494  sq.  m.,  made  up  as  follows :  The  territory  ot 
the  original  thirteen  States  after  the  cession  of  their  West 
ern  lands,  420,892 :  the  lands  thus  ceded,  being  the  original 
territory  of  the  United  States,  406,952 ;  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  acquired  from  France  in  1803,  1,171,931 
ida,  acquired  from  Spain  in  1819,  59,268;  the  Texan  an- 
nexation in  1845,  376,133  ;  the  first  Mexican  cession  in  18*8, 
545,783;  the  second  Mexican  cession  in  1853,  45,5.15.    me 
single  dependency  of  the  United  States  is  the  district  ol 
Alaska,  obtained  by  purchase  from  Russia  in  1867.    ( 

'/''/, i/.iW  Fenturet.— The  skeleton  of  the  United  States 
is  represented  by  two  great  systems  of  mountain-re 
The  eastern  system  consists  of   the-  Appalachian  ranges, 
the  western  of  the  complex  masses  to  which      roi.  J. 
Whitney  has  applied  the  appropriate  name  "the  < 
leras."     The  Appalachian  chain  extends  from  the  proa 


ontory  of  Gasp«  south-westerly  1300  miles  into  Alabama. 
The  base  from  which  it  rises  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  A 
lantie  seaboard.     The  elevation  of  the  plain  above  the  s« 
in  New  England  hardly  exceeds  300  to  400  feet,  but  farther 
to  the  S.  it  rises  to  a  height  of  1000  feet,  and  widens  to  a 
distance  of  200  miles.     The  Appalachian  chain  prei 
the  feature,  especially  in  its  middle  portion,  of 
nearly  parallel  lines   of  elevation,   which  preservi 
direction   over  great  distances,  forming  long  » 
remarkable  regularity.     In   particular,  one  great  cen 
valley  extends  from  Northern  New  \ork  to  fcast  Tennes- 
see.    The  Appalachian  chain  presents  three  obvious  job 
divisions  in  latitude,  the  middle  one  extending  f 
York  to  the  Kanawha  River  in  Virginia,    fcach  subd, 

curve  concave  toward  the  N.  W.     So  eomnle  c  ,.   he  ,,bjr«- 
cal  break  between  the  northern  and  middle  <"» '""'">•  J »' 
Appalachian  chain  that  Prof.  *Wr****JM"££ 
the  ocean  of  400  feet  only  would  cut  off  a    *>  n£ 
eluded  between  the  St.  Lawrence    the  .Atlantic, 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys  ;  while  a  rise  ol 
would  detach  all  the  country  E.  of  the  Hndjjm  and  L, 
Champlain.    Of  the  northern  •"Mi"'1""  of  tl      chain   the 
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450  miles :  is  narrow  toward  the  northern  extremity, 
widens  out  in  Pennsylvania,  and  decreases  again  in  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  sub- 
ordinate chains,  much  curved  toward  the  W.,  and  remark- 
able for  their  regularity,  their  parallelism,  their  abrupt 
declivities,  and  their  moderate  elevation,  rarely  rising  to 
2500  feet.  In  Pennsylvania  the  mountainous  zone  is,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Rogers,  divided  into  five  well-marked 
parallel  belts,  which  are,  in  order  from  the  E.  toward  the 
W.,  as  follows:  1st,  the  South  Mountains,  being  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Now  York  Highlands  and  the  equivalent 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia;  2d,  the  Great  Appalachian 
Valley  ;  3d,  the  Central  Appalachian  ridges ;  4th,  the  sub- 
Alleg'hany  Valley;  5th,  the  Alleghany  .Mountains.  The 
southern  division  of  the  Appalachians  exhibits  marked 
peculiarities  of  structure.  The  main  chain,  known  as  the 
Blue  Ridge,  which  borders  the  great  valley  on  the  E.,  bears 
off  to  the  S.  W.,  leaving  a  wider,  seaboard  and  rising  to 
a  great  height.  In  the  regions  comprised  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  chain  of  the  Iron,  Smoky,  and  Unaka 
mountains  is  the  culminating  portion  of  the  Appalachians. 
For  150  miles  the  mean  elevation  of  the  valley  is  more 
than  2000  feet,  while  the  mountains  rise  in  scores  of  sum- 
mits to  6000  feet  or  more.  To  the  W.  is  the  Valley  of  the 
Tennessee,  a  portion  of  the  great  central  valley  already 
mentioned.  Still  farther  to  the  W.  is  the  plateau  of  Ten- 
nessee, known  as  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Such  is  the 
system  of  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  side  of  the 
framework  by  which  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States  is  embraced.  Between  these  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  no  connected  masses  of  mountain-ranges.  A  few 
short  ranges  skirt  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  here 
and  there  appear  isolated  hill-ranges,  notably  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas. 

The  Cordilleras  belong  to  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  borders  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  South 
America.  Entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  the 
system  widens  rapidly  until  along  the  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  way  of  Salt  Lake,  to  Fort  Laramie,  the  mass  of 
mountains  has  a  width  of  1000  miles.  "The  whole  area/' 
says  Prof.  Whitne}1,  "embraced  within  the  mountainous 
belt  which  is  called  the  Cordilleras  is  but  very  little,  if 
any,  short  of  1,000,000  sq.  m. ;  hence  it  may  with  propriety 
bo  called  the  greatest  physical  feature  of  our  territory/' 
This  enormous  mass  of  a  lozenge  shape,  the  length  of  each 
side  being  approximately  600  miles,  is  formed  by  the  Cas- 
cade Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  two  westerly 
faces,  and  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  Big  Horn, 
Wind  River,  and  Bitter  Root  ranges,  on  the  two  easterly 
faces.  The  plateau  thus  enclosed  has  through  its  centre, 
E.  and  W.,  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000  feet,  falling  off 
alike  to  the  N.  and  to  the  S.  This  plateau  is  traversed  by 
various  ranges,  of  which  the  Wahsatch,  extending  N.  and  S. 
through  nearly  six  degrees,  is  the  most  notable.  Between 
the  Wahsatch  and  the  Rocky  mountains  runs  the  Uintah 
range,  the  only  high  and  well-defined  chain  in  the  Cor- 
dilleras having  an  E.  and  W.  trend.  W.  of  the  Wahsatch 
are  numerous  parallel  ranges,  generally  long,  narrow,  and 
precipitous,  running  obliquely  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  E. 
of  N.  to  the  Humboldt  River,  beyond  which  lies  the  vol- 
canic plateau  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington,  of  Northern  Nevada,  North- 
eastern California,  and  South-western  Idaho.  From  the 
plateau  W.  of  the  Snake  River  rise  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  highest  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  near  the  parallel 
of  36°  30',  where  the  peaks  rise  above  14,000  feet,  the 
passes  having  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000.  Farther  to 
the  N.,  where  the  Pacific  R.  R.  crosses,  the  pass  is  only 
7000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  W.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  not  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  lie  the  Coast  Ranges  of  California 
and  Oregon. 

River  Syttems. — The  river  systems  of  the  United  States 
may  be  grouped  sectionally  into  four  grand  divisions — the 
northern  lake,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific  di- 
visions. The  first  consists  of  innumerable  streams,  many 
of  them  very  short,  emptying  into  the  great  lakes  from 
Superior  to  Ontario,  with  which  may  here,  for  convenience, 
be  associated  the  streams  emptying  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence and  those  running  N.  into  British  America.  Of  the 
last  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg  in  Canada. 
The  whole  river  system  thus  composed  embraces  1S4.339 
sq.  m.  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  lying  between  I 
the  71st  and  104th  degrees  of  Ion.  W.  from  Greenwich. 
The  second  division  comprises  all  those  streams  which 
flow  eastward  or  southward  to  the  Atlantic.  This  division 
covers  the  total  eastern  side  of  the  United  States,  extend- 
ing from  47°  15'  to  25°  15'  in  latitude,  and  covers  an  es- 
timated area  of  304.538  sq.  m.  The  most  important  rivers 
of  this  division,  which  embraces  more  than  one-third  the 


population  of  the  United  States,  are  the  Penobseot,  Ken- 
nebec,  Androscoggin,  Merririuiek,  Connecticut,  Hudson, 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac,  Rappahanuock,  James, 
Koanoke,  Neuse,  Cape  Fear,  Pedee,  ISantee,  Edisto,  Sa- 
vannah, Ogeechee,  Altamaha,  Saltilla,  and  St.  Johns.  The 
third  grand  division  embraces  the  Mississippi  system,  and 
also  the  rivers  of  Western  Georgia,  Western  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  which  empty 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  total  area  of  this  division 
is  computed  at  1,683,303  sq.  m.,  of  which  1,257,545  are 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  principal 
of  which,  with  their  several  areas  of  drainage,  are  the 
Missouri  (527,G!)0),  the  Ohio  (207,111),  the  Arkansas 
I  1S4.742),  and  the  Red  (92,721).  Other  prominent  trib- 
utaries are  the  Minnesota,  Des  Moines,  Illinois,  and  Ya/,'»o. 
Of  the  rivers  in  this  division  emptying  directly  into  the 
Gulf,  the  most  important  are  the  Suwanee,  Apalachicola, 
Mobile,  Pearl,  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado  (of 
Texas),  Guadalupe,  and  Nueees,  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  forming  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  the 
south-western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  fourth 
grand  division  embraces  the  Great  Interior  Basin,  without 
outlet  to  the  sea,  between  the  Kocky  Mountains  anil  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (210,274  sq.  m.),  and  the  basins  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Klamath,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
and  the  Colorado,  as  well  as  the  tracts  drained  by  smaller 
streams  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  The  total  area  is  854,314 
sq.  m. 

A  notable  peculiarity  of  all  the  streams  draining  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  W.  is  want  of  navigability.  The  mighty 
Colorado  is  almost  without  importance  for  purposes  of  nav- 
igation;  the  Columbia  has  two  portages  by  railroad  before 
the  Cascade  Range  is  passed;  the  Sacramento  is  navigable 
for  moderate-sized  boats  for  only  60  miles.  In  striking 
contrast  are  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  oiler 
vast  reaches  to  steam  navigation.  Cairo  is  1100  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  only  322  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Gulf:  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  !C5 
miles  farther  from  the  sea,  has  an  elevation  of  only  G'JU  feet. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  to  population 
of  each  of  the  four  grand  divisions  enumerated,  and  also 
of  each  of  certain  principal  river- basins  embraced: 


Northern  Lake... 

Atlantic 

Gulf. 

Pacific 


Total  II.  S 
Basin  of  the  Ohio 

"          Missouri 
"          Red 
"         Arkansas 
Columbia 
Colorado 


Sacramento    and 
San  Joaquin  ..... 


Population. 


square  mil.  H . 


4,399,604 

14,207,453 

19,111,804 

339,510 

7,806,«8 

1,521,171 

408,298 

517,923 

100,718 

16,144 

455,972 


184,339 

304,538 

1,683,303 

854,314 


3,026,494 
207,111 
527,690 
92,721 
184,742 
219,706 
264,386 

66,927 


Inhabitants 

to  a  square 

mile. 


23.7 
46.6 
11.3 
.98 

~12.7" 
37.7 
2.9 
5.1 
2.8 
.5 
.06 

6.8 


The  Great  Lakes. — The  upper  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  expand  between  the  76th  and  92d  degrees  of  Ion.  W. 
from  Greenwich  into  a  series  of  lakes,  which  form,  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  These  lakes  are  five  in  number — Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  They  are  remark- 
able not  alone  for  their  immense  area,  but  for  their  uniform- 
ity of  elevation,  affording  extraordinary  facilities  for  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Lake  Michigan  is  but  19  feet  higher 
than  Erie,  while  Superior  is  but  22  feet  higher  still.  Be- 
tween Erie  and  Ontario,  however,  there  is  a  descent  of  not 
less  than  3,11  feet,  about  one-half  being  made  at  a  single 
plunge  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  These  lakes  have  consid- 
erable depth,  their  basins  being  below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Their  combined  area  exceeds  90,000  sq.  m.,  one-third  being 
covered  by  the  waters  of  Superior,  while  Michigan  and 
Huron  have  each  a  surface  of  over  20,000. 

Climate. — To  speak  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States 
would  be  misleading.  Nothing  can  be  said  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  in  respect  to  temperature,  humidity,  or 
the  force  of  winds.  The  United  States,  owing  to  its  vast 
extent  in  latitude  and  to  the  influence  of  the  great  longi- 
tudinal chains  of  mountains,  has  many  climates.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  ranges  from  72, 80,  and  even  1 00  inches  upon  the 
Upper  Pacific  slopes,  to  12,  8,  and  even  4  inches  only  on 
the  great  interior  basin  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  mean  annual  temperature  ranges 
from  72°  or  76°  F.  in  Southern  Florida  and  portions  of 
Arizona  to  36°  on  the  plains  of  Northern  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  Nor  are  such  differences  of  heat  due  mainly  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  United  States  in  latitude.  The  lino  of 
44°  mean  annual  temperature,  in  its  course  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  crosses  every  parallel  of  latitude  from 
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34°  to  4.">°.     Nor  do  sections  differ  less  in  re-pect  to  the  | 
variabilitv  'if  temperature.     The  line  of  20°  below  y.ero  for 

ic-f   ucck  ',!'  the  \car  in   M  inn,--,, la  crosses   the   line   | 
of  Hi0  for  the   hottest  week  ;  while  in  Florida,  the  lino  of   i 
40°  above   /cro    for   the  coldest    nearly  coincides  with   that   ; 
of  1111°  for   the  hottest  week.      The  annual   precipitation   of 
rain  and  melted  snow  is  greatest  nnthe   I'acilic  -b,peuf  tho 
Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  I,, a-t  K:.UL'C  above  the    I2d  de- 
,',,.,.,      hi  S'nitlicrn  California   tlio  annual  proeipitati'ui   i 
n.duccl  I.,  a  low  a\er:|,_'o,  while  occasional  drouths  serious- 

•  i  il ii'.inical  c litions  of  rtoek  rai-ini;  in  that 

in.     Speikinu;  u'cuci-a ll\ ,  the  cuiiie  Atlantic  slope  is 
well  walo.cil.  t  ho  a\  ei-aLTo  annual   fall   ranging  from   '.','1  to 

,',,;  ;,irl    in., rr    inches.       The  pre-i  pita  I  i.,11   is    greatest  toward 

the  S.,  furnishing  the  mo-t  1'at  orable  conditions  for  thecuU 
t n : ,-  ,t '  ,-',t hiii.  of  the  .Mississippi  V alley,  the  eastern  side 
receives  an  abundance..!'  rain,  though  the  southern  portion, 
i  illy  in  .Mississippi,  is  the  most  liberally  watered. 
From  the  .Mississippi  Ui\er  westward  the  rainfall  runs 
down  from  an  average  of  41,40,  or  III)  inches  to  an  average 
of  20,  Hi.  or  12  inches  along  the  100th  degree  of  longitude. 
In  re-pect  to  the  temperature  of  (lie  I'nite  I  Stales  10.  of 
the  loiith  decree  of  longitude,  tho  largest  generalization 
which  can  be  olfered  is  that  the  lino  of  the  ll'.Hh  degree  of 
latitude,  which  has  been  I  he  lino  on  which  the  centre  of 
population  for  tho  United  States  has  moved  from  1790  to 
1S70,  makes  a  marked  division  between  the  mean  annual 
t,  literature  of  the  sections  N.  and  S.  of  it.  Tho  belt  of 
f,  i  '.  or  more,  mean  annual  temperature  covers  pretty  much 
the  whole  cotton  re , 'ion,  whether  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
Gulf  States.  W.  of  the  100th  meridian  the  lines  of  44°  and 
4H°  run  far  to  the  N.,  embracing  the  region  of  the  upper 
Missouri  as  far  W.  as  tho  1 12th  degree  of  longitude,  allow- 
in,'  the  cultivation  of  crops  not  elsewhere  found  on  the 
continent  in  so  high  a  latitude. 

The  region  of  storms  in  tho  United  States  is  found  prin- 
cipally N.  of  the  o7th  degree  of  latitude,  the  most  numer- 
ous an  1  severe  visitations  occurring  throughout  the  Northern 
lake  district.  Tho  plains  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  are  also  swept  by  frequent  local 
storms  of  great  violence. 

}'/,„•>,. — The  flora  of  the  United  States,  as  might  be  in- 
fcrre  I  from  the  wide  range  of  soil,  topography,  geology, 
and  climate,  is  both  rich  and  varied.  No  full  enumeration 
of  plants  has  ever  been  published,  but  tho  whole  number, 
exclusive  of  the  lower  cryptogams,  probably  amounts  to 
51111,1  in  ligi-nous  species,  many  of  which  have  a  great  range. 
There  is  perhaps  not  a  single  State  which  does  not  possess 
1000  species;  many  States  have  1500,  while  California 
has  2500  or  3000.  The  number  of  woody  species  is  not 
Ic-s  than  801),  and  over  400  are  large  enough  to  be  called 
trees,  250  of  which  are  not  rare.  If  wo  consider  only  the 
larger  and  more  important,  excluding  all  the  smaller  and 
rarer  ones,  and  also  those  tropical  forms  found  only  along 
the  extreme  southern  border,  there  still  remain  about  120 
spe'.-ies  of  trees  within  the  United  States  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  be  somewhere  of  economic!  importance,  which  at- 
tain a  maximum  height  of  100  or  more  feet.  Twelve  of 
these  occur  200  feet  high,  and  five  or  six  are  sometimes  300 
or  more  feet.  About  50  of  the  120  species  belong  to  the 
Coniferao. 

E.  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  a  broad  and  treeless  belt, 
known  as  "the  Plains,"  separates  two  very  different  forest 
floras,  only  two  species  being  common  to  both,  neither  of 
them  of  much  importance.  E.  of  tho  Plains  the  larger 
number  of  species  are  deciduous,  or  at  least  broad-leaved; 
and  the  entire  region,  excepting  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
was  originally  forest-clad.  But  while  deciduous  species 
pre  lominate,  there  arc  extensive  pine  forests  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Maine,  and  some  of  tho  coniferous  lumber  produced 
has  an  almost  world-wide  fame.  Along  the  Appalachians,  ; 
from  Now  Hampshire  to  Alabama,  a  larger  number  of  val- 
uable hard  woods  occur  than  is  known  to  any  other  tem- 
perate climate.  The  Ohio  Valley  is  known  commercially 
for  the  size  and  excellence  of  some  of  its  deciduous  trees, 
notably  black  walnut,  tulip,  bass,  and  ash,  while  Florida 
is  equally  noted  for  its  live-oak.  In  Southern  Florida  are 
many  truly  tropical  forms,  interesting  to  the  botanist,  but 
not  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  of  special  economic  import- 
ance. Over  the  regions  W.  of  the  Plains  extensive  forests 
occur  only  on  the  mountains  or  near  the  sea,  and  when 
found  are  essentially  of  Conifersc.  Broad-leaved  trees 
occur  in  tiiis  region,  sometimes  in  considerable  abundance, 
particularly  in  the  western  nnd  southern  portions,  but  they 
are  usually  scattered,  and  never  form  an  important  forest 
element.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  the  cottonwood 
along  streams,  the  mcsquite  of  the  southern  parts,  and 
several  species  of  California  and  Oregon  trees.  Among 
the  latter,  several  oaks,  the  madrofta,  laurel,  Oregon  ash, 
nnd  the  great-leaved  maple  are  of  most  value,  some  grow- 
ing to  a  great  size  and  being  of  wondrous  beauty.  Along 


the  western  flanks  of  the  Cascades  und  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
also  near  the  coast  from  Cape  M«  n  locino  noitltw;iid.  arc 
perhaps  the  heaviest  forests  on  the  L'l"be.  They  are  en- 
tirely of  Ci>nilW:e.  Tl.cs  "I  L'oo  t,  ,  I  high  arc-  in  vast 
ilhiindancM  :  ti.  i-,  .-,i.n  ;,.,.l  high  »nd  In  lo  I  ,i  feet  in  diameter 
not  I.eingraru.  All  these  figure*  are  often  exceeded.  W.of 
the  Kocky  Mountain-  un.ii,  plaint  and  elopes,  and  even 
mountain*,  which  in.  .le-tuntc-  ,,t  tinib.t.  lire  net  citlieless 
abundantly  and  ofl  ,  |,,thed  with  shri.i 

tho  more  noteworthy  kind-  of  these  are  several  spe.  ;• 

Wo  (popularly  called   "sago")  and  other  shrubby 
Coinpo.-ita  ,  (called  mountain  nnilu.^an  v  f.  -\  til 

Inllia,   in    Oregon   the    vine    maple,   in    California   various 
species   of  Ctuuuikmi  (called  wild   lilac)  und     ! 
(chamisse),  and  on  the  southern  deserts  l.arrra  (creosote 
bush)  and  vari,,u-  I'mii. 

Compared  with  Europe,  the  local  floras  are  poorer  in  the 

actual  number  of  species,  but  vastly  richer  in  trees my 

of  which  belong  to  older  type*.     The  hickories,  maun 
sequoias,    liquidamber.    sassafras,   and    other    genera,   to 
abundant  or  noteworthy  in  the  New  M'ml..  i  .und 

fossil  in  tho  Old. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  a  few  species  to  the 
useful  plants  of  cultivation.  Many  valuable  varietief  of 
grasses  have  originated  from  native  species,  and  several 
fruits  and  nuts  now  but  rarely  cultivated  will  probably 
pass  into  wider  cultivation  and  greater  econnni  i<  i  nip.  stance. 
Near  the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  our  southern  bordrt 
ropoan  explorers  found  maize,  potatoes,  squashes,  tobacco, 
and  other  useful  plants  in  cultivation  among  the  Indians. 
Whether  they  were  originally  native,  or  had  been  intro- 
duced earlier  from  Mexico,  cannot  now  be  known.  On  the 
N.  W.  coast  a  poor  kind  of  native  tobacco  was  the  only 
plant  originally  cultivated  by  tho  natives,  and  in  the  in- 
terior there  were  large  regions  where  absolutely  no  plant 
was  cultivated.  The  East  has  actually  furnished  a  few 
useful  plants  to  cultivation,  and  tho  West  many  ornamental 
species.  In  the  gardens  and  parks  of  Europe  it  has  been 
remarked  that  Asia  has  furnished  the  larger  number  of 
useful  trees  and  shrubs  (other  than  timber),  and  North 
America,  particularly  the  United  States,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  ornamental  species. 

fauna. — No  account  exists  of  tho  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  In  gen- 
eral, the  fauna  is  the  same  as  that  of  North  America,  »  In,  h 
is  especially  rich  in  fresh-water  forms,  for  tho  reason, 
doubtless,  that  North  America  has  been  a  continent  ever 
since  the  Carboniferous  period.  The  species  of  Vertebrata 
described  number  2249,  distributed  as  follows :  Mammalia, 
310;  Aves,  756;  Reptilia,  257;  Batrachia,  101;  Pisces, 
816;  Dermopteri,  8;  Leptocardii,  1.  The  Mollusca  found 
in  rivers  and  lakes  number  1034  species;  about  400  more 
are  terrestrial  and  air-breathers ;  the  marine  species  are 
very  numerous,  but  nothing  approaching  a  complete  enu- 
meration is  possible.  Of  tho  number  of  species  in  the 
inferior  divisions  of  the  nnimal  kingdom  only  the  rudest 
estimates  can  be  made.  Of  insects,  Prof.  Cope  considers 
50,000  species  as  probably  "  below  the  mark." 

Geology. — In  describing  the  geology  of  the  United  States 
it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  territory  into  two  great 
geographical  areas — tho  eastern  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
base  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  western  extending 
thence  to  tho  Pacific.  The  eastern  is  occupied  in  largo 
part  by  an  immense  basin  of  Palaeozoic  rocks,  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  tho  crystalline  Eozoio  formations  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  which  formations,  with  some  intervals  of  con- 
cealment, stretch  around  to  Lake  Superior,  and  thence 
through  Canada  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  Northern 
New  York  and  New  England.  They  are  thence  prolonged 
south-westward  in  the  Highlands  of  Southern  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  as  far  as  Alabama.  Within  the  great  basin  thus 
enclosed  on  tho  N.  and  E.  and  W.  lie  the  uncrystalline 
rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age.  including  representatives  of  all  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Paleozoic  time — Cambrian.. Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous.  These  have  been  by  Amer- 
ican geologists  subdivided  into  minor  and  often  local  f< 
mations,  characterized  by  distinctive  organic  remain*. 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  regard  to  the  Paleozoic 
formations  in  this  area  is  that  they  have  to  Ihe  N.  and  K. 
a  great  thickness,  estimated  at  about  40,000  feet  for  the 
whole  Paleeozoic  column,  which  in  the  valley  of  the  1 
sissippi  is  represented  by  not  more  than  4000  feet— a 
diminution  due  to  the  thinning  out,  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  entire  disappearance,  of  important  formations  of  roo- 
chanical  origin,  which  had  their  source  to  the  eastward  < 
the  basin.  Another  fact  of  great  significance  n  that  the 
strata  of  this  wide  basin,  while  almost  horizontal  over 
greater  part  of  the  area,  are  affected  in  the  eastern  portion 
by  numerous  folds  and  dislocations,  which  are  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  belt  of  crystalline  rocks  forming  the  eastern  bor- 
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der  of  the  basin.  These  folded  Paleozoic  rocks,  more  or 
less  eroded,  constitute  the  floor  of  the  great  Appalachian 
Valley,  and  to  the  W.  of  it  the  mountains  commonly  known 
as  the  Alleghnnies  and  the  elevated  plateau  which  slopes 
off  toward  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to 
the  W.  While  to  the  eastward  these  N.  E.  and  8.  W. 
folds  are,  very  sharp,  and  often  marked  by  great  disloca- 
tions of  the  strata  (in  which  case  the  upthrows  are  on 
the  S.  E.  side  of  the  breaks),  they  become  more  and  more 
gentle  to  the  W.  The  last  one  of  mark  is  the  broad  anti- 
clinal which  brings  up  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  at  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.,  the  Silurian  strata  separating  the  great  Ap- 
palachian coal-field  on  the  E.  from  the  coal-fields  of  Mich- 
igan and  Illinois  on  the  W.  The  eastern  coal-field  itself 
has  l>een  greatly  affected  by  these  undulations,  and  the 
detached  semi-bituminous  and  anthracitic  eoal-arcas  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  lying  among  the 
Appalachian  hills,  are  portions  of  what  was  once  a  great 
continuous  coal-basin  cut  off  by  folding  and  subsequent 
erosion  from  the  main  body  of  the  bituminous  coal  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  modified  in 
character  by  processes  apparently  connected  with  this  great 
geological  disturbance.  Beneath  the  coal-measures,  to  the 
eastward,  is  a  great  series  of  strata  consisting  entirely  of 
sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shales,  and  included  in  the 
Carboniferous  and  Devonian  divisions;  but  to  the  west- 
ward there  appears  at  the  base  of  the  coal  a  limestone 
known  as  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  which  becomes  a 
conspicuous  formation  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  Carboniferous  series 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  presently  to  be  described. 
These  sandstones  and  conglomerates  beneath  the  coal  are 
important  as  being  the  horizon  from  which  the  petroleum 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  is  produced,  though  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  its  original  source  is,  like  that 
of  the  petroleum  of  Canada,  to  be  sought  in  an  older  lime- 
stone formation,  or  rather  series  of  formations,  included 
in  the  Lower  Devonian  and  the  Silurian  divisions.  This 
series,  which  embraces  the  Corniferous  in  New  York  and 
the  underlying  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Salina  and 
Niagara  formations,  and  to  the  eastward  the  group  of  the 
Lower  Helderberg  limestones  at  the  base  of  the  Corniferous, 
constitutes  a  second  great  horizon  of  calcareous  rocks. 
Beneath  these  come  the  sandstones  of  the  Medina  and 
Oneida  formations,  another  horizon  of  mechanically-formed 
rocks  which  constitute  the  base  of  the  Silurian  proper,  and 
rest,  sometimes,  unconfonnably  on  the  great  Trenton  lime- 
stone group  of  New  York,  with  the  overlying  Utica  and 
Loraine  shales,  and  the  underlying  Chazy  limestone  and 
the  Calciferous  sandrock,  a  magnesian  limestone  which  in 
its  turn  rests  upon  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  regarded  in 
Northern  New  York  as  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  series. 
These  limestones  and  their  associated  rocks  below  the  Me- 
dina represent  the  Upper  Cambrian  or  Siluro-Cambrian, 
with  a  portion  of  the  lower  or  proper  Cambrian  rocks. 

In  Eastern  New  York  and  southward,  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Alleghanies,  stretches  a  great  series  of  quartz- 
ites,  limestones,  and  argillites,  which  have  been  regarded 
by  some  geologists  as  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  the 
series  last  mentioned,  while  by  others  they  are  considered 
as  an  older  group,  overlaid  by  small  portions  of  the  Siluro- 
Cambrian  of  New  York.  They  constitute  the  Taconio  sys- 
tem of  Einmons,  and  are  the  floor  of  the  great  Appalachian 
Valley  from  Massachusetts  to  Alabama.  They  most  prob- 
ably correspond  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  Cambrian  as 
known  in  Europe,  and  have  certain  resemblances  with  the 
crystalline  rocks  along  their  eastern  border.  These  latter 
have  been  divided  into  three  great  divisions,  which  in  de- 
scending order  are  supposed  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  The 
Montalban  or  newer  gneiss  and  mica-schist  series,  which 
is  largely  developed  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  can  be  traced  along  the  Appalachians  to  Ala- 
bama. This  series  underlies  the  cities  of  New  York.  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Washington.  (2)  The  Huronian,  which  is 
the  great  iron-bearing  series  of  Northern  Michigan,  and 
is  also  largely  developed  in  Vermont  and  southward 
throughout  the  Appalachians.  It  includes  the  talcose  and 
chloride  slates  and  serpentines  of  the  region,  and  is  im- 
portant for  its  deposits  of  gold  and  copper  ores.  (3)  The 
Laurentian  or  oldest  gneiss  series,  which  forms  the  Lau- 
rentides  in  Canada,  the  Adirondacks  of  New  York,  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  South  Mountain  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  appears  again  else- 
where in  the  Appalachian  chain.  This  series  is  noted  for 
its  great  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ores  and  its  deposits  of 
graphite.  To  these  three  great  divisions  of  the  Eozoic 
rocks  must  be  added  a  fourth,  the  Norian,  made  up  chiefly 
of  norite  or  labradorite  rocks,  which  occupies  a  large  area 
in  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.(  and  appears  elsewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land and  in  Canada.  It  has  been  called  Upper  Laurentian, 
since  it  rests  unconformably  on  the  Laurentian,  but  its 


place  in  the  series  is  yet  undetermined.  Resting  upon  the 
Huronian,  and  overlaid  by  the  lower  Palaeozoic  beds  around 
the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  is  the  Kewecnaw  series,  a  great 
thickness  of  sandstone  and  conglomerates,  with  rocks  of  ig- 
neous origin,  remarkable  for  containing  the  greatest  known 
mines  of  native  copper.  This  group  of  rocks  is  apparently 
local;  nothing  like  it  has  been  met  with  elsewhere.  Rest- 
ing  unconformably  upon  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Appala- 
chian belt  of  crystalline  rocks  are  several  long  and  narrow 
portions  of  lower  Mesozoic  rocks,  chiefly  red  sandstones, 
which  probably  include  both  the  Triassie  and  Jurassic  for- 
mations; the  principal  of  these  are  the  red  sandstones  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  and  those  of  the  belt  extending 
from  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  to  Virginia.  In  other 
and  smaller  areas  of  similar  strata  are  the  coal-beds  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  Eastern  Virginia.  Rocks  of  Cre- 
taceous age,  overlaid  in  large  part  by  Tertiary  strata,  ex- 
tend from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  that  of  the 
Mississippi,  forming  the  lowlands  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  States,  and  stretching  up  along  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  the  westward, 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
are  found  great  areas  of  strata  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
ages  which  stretch  northward  into  Canada. 

Small  portions  of  strata,  apparently  belonging  to  another 
Palajozoic  basin,  are  found  along  the  eastern  coast  of  .New 
England.  To  it  belong  little  areas  of  fossilifcrous  Cam- 
brian, Silurian,  and  Devonian  rocks,  and  also  the  anthra- 
cites of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  great  western  area,  in- 
cluding the  region  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
eastern.  The  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Eozoic  are  in  parts 
overlaid  by  Palaeozoic  strata,  which,  though  holding  the 
organic  forms  of  those  of  the  eastern  basin,  are  unlike 
them  lithologically,  being  in  great  measure  limestones,  of 
which  a  large  portion  are  of  Carboniferous  age.  Vast 
areas  of  more  recent  rocks,  in  great  part  of  the  newer 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  occur  in  these  regions, 
including  large  deposits  of  coal  and  the  remains  of  a  great 
variety  of  vertebrate  animals.  These  strata,  which  are 
undisturbed  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  regions,  have  in  the 
West  been  greatly  broken  and  faulted  and  eroded,  and 
penetrated  by  eruptive  rocks,  overflows  of  which  cover 
wide  territories  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  area. 

Over  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  the 
strata  already  described  arc  irregularly  overlaid  in  parts  by 
the  so-called  Drift  formation,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
ice-action.  The  higher  portions  of  the  hard  and  often  crys- 
talline rocks  are  rounded  and  scratched  or  grooved,  while 
in  the  lower  levels  is  found  the  unstratified  or  glacial  drift 
with  boulders,  overlaid  by  stratified  clays  and  sands.  These 
deposits  are  more  recent  than  the  Pliocene  Tertiary.  The 
southern  limit  of  the  Drift  is  about  40°  N.  lat. ;  beyond 
this  the  limestones  and  the  crystalline  Eozoic  rocks  arc  in 
great  part  covered  with  a  soil  resulting  from  their  decay 
in  place.  This  decayed  covering  is  seen  at  intervals,  where 
the  strata  have  been  protected  from  glacial  action,  as  far 
N.  as  Massachusetts,  but  is  remarkable  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
where  the  hard  crystalline  rocks  are  often  concealed  be- 
neath a  layer  of  100  feet  or  more  of  softened  material,  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of  these  in  «i/«.  Similar 
phenomena  are  seen  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which,  like  the  S.,  has  escaped  the  agencies  of  the 
Glacial  period. 

Iron. — The  iron  resources  of  the  United  States  are  stu- 
pendous in  extent.  All  varieties  of  ore  are  found,  most  of 
them  in  great  abundance,  and  in  such  juxtaposition  with 
coal  and  limestone,  often  close  upon  navigable  waters,  as 
to  afford  the  highest  facility  for  production.  Alagnetic 
ores  are  found  in  the  Adirondacks  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Alleghanies,  They  have  been  developed 
especially  in  the  Champlain  district  about  Port  Henry,  in 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  in  Leba- 
non and  York  cos.,  Pa.  These  ores  are  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  Magnetic  ores,  as  yet  un- 
developed, are  also  found  in  the  Black  Hills  and  various 
parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  in  the  region  of  Central 
Missouri,  where  are  literally  mountains  of  iron,  occur  vast 
deposits  of  hiemntite  ores,  the  production  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region  reaching  nearly  1,000,000  tons  a  year,  the 
product  being  widely  distributed,  like  the  magnetic  ores  of 
the  East,  both  by  boat  and  by  rail,  to  hundreds  of  furnaces, 
some  at  a  great  distance.  Red  hajinatite  ores  are  found 
over  broad  areas  from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  East  Tennes- 
see, the  variety  known  as  the  Clinton  or  fossil  ore  being 
of  unsurpassed  industrial  importance,  though  not  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  Brown  haematite  or  limonite  ore 
occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  also  in  Mis- 
souri. This  ore  is  adapted  for  use  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
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magnetic  ores,  and  lit  tin-  Kast  the  two  arc  generally  worked 
together.  Spathic  iron  (the  sparry  carbonate  of  iron)  is 
found  only  in  two  deposits  c)l'  economic  value  in  the  I'nited 
State.-,  in'Knxbiiry,  Conn.,  an. I  near  Kurlingtiin.  Vt.  The 
earthy  carbonate  (clay  ironstone)  is  found  plentifully 
throughout  thi'  Allcghany  coal  Held,  uinl  occurs  also  in 
Illinoi-  an. I  Mi^ouri.  This  variety  is  less  used  than  for- 
merly.  when  il  supplied  hir.L'e  numbers  of  furnace-  in  1'cnn- 
syhania  and  Ohio,  especially  ill  \Vc-tcin  rennsyl vallia 
uinl  Southern  Ohio.  Another  i-arlionatc  of  iron,  black- 
band  ore.  the  chief  material  of  the  Scotch  iron  manufac- 
ture, ha-  been  found  iii  considerable  amount  in  Ohio,  and 
in  small  c|irintitics  in  the  anthracite  region  of  IVnnsyl- 
" 


vania.      The  production  of  pi 
stated  bv  the  Iron  and  Steel 


iron  in  the  United  States  is 
Association  as  follows : 


TUB. 

Anthracite. 

Charcoal. 

Rltumlnoiif 
coal  and  coke. 

Total. 

l^-,l         

Tun*. 

33!>,435 

T...I-. 

342,298 

Ton«. 

Tons. 

7(6,211 

ISVl 

:tsi,sr,r, 

889,922 

62,390 

784,178 



442,118 

37",i7i> 

69,1554 

883,137 

I-C.7  
1S."|S            

1190,386 

361,430 

:i3:),321 
2sr,,:in 

77,451 
Sg,85| 

798,157 
705,094 

1859  
1  800  
ISiil         

•ITl,7|-> 
B19,2H 
409,229 

US.MIII 
278,331 
195,278 

81,841 
122,228 
127.037 

840,627 
919,770 
731,544 

1862 

470,313 

186,660 

130,687 

787,662 

lsr,:i       

877,0.18 

212,00.i 

157,981 

947,604 

684,018 

241,s.-i3 

210,125 

1,135,996 

1865  
IIM 

479,558 

749  367 

262,843 

332,:>so 

189,682 
268,396 

931,582 
1,350,343 

1867 

798,638 

:il4,:iil 

318,647 

1,461,626 

1868       

893,000 

370,:!iMI 

310,300 

1,603.300 

1869 

971,150 

892,190 

553,341 

1,916,641 

1870           

930,000 

865,300 

570,000 

1,885,300 

1871  

936,608 

885,300 

570,000 

1,911,608 

1872          

1,369,812 

5oo,587 

984,159 

-.',S.-,  !..-,.-,« 

1873  

1,812,7-'* 

577,620 

977,904 

2,868,278 

1874                  .     . 

1  202,144 

576,557 

910.712 

2.689,413 

1875  

llllS.Otll 

410,990 

947,545 

2.26ii,.-isl 

The  product  of  1875  was  distributed  as  follows: 


STATE. 

Whole  No.  of  itacks 

completed  Dec.  31,  1875. 

No.  ton<  of 
pig  Iron  made. 

Maine           

1 

2,046 

2 

2,400 

6 

21,255 

10 

10,880 

New  York                

67 

266,431 

18 

64,069 

278 

960,884 

24 

38,741 

Viix'iniu      

84 

29,985 

8 

800 

12 

16,508 

14 

25,108 

1 

12 

25,277 

23 

48,339 

22 

28,311 

Ohio       

100 

415,893 

9 

22,081 

Illinois          

12 

49,762 

34 

114,805 

14 

62,139 

19 

59,717 

1 

1,000 

Utah  

1 

150 

Minnesota  

1 

The  production  of  the  principal  districts  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1875  was  as  follows : 

Lehigh  Valley 280.360 

Schuylkill  Valley 123,184 

Upper  Susquehanna 71,731 

Lower  Susquehanna 79,717 

Shenango  Valley 137,025 

Pittgburg  and  Allcghany  co 131,858 

Miscellaneous  coke _102,520 

(jnnl. — The  extensive  coal-measures  of  the  United  States 
may  be  grouped  into  seven  grand  divisions :  the  New  Eng- 
land basin,  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Appalachian  coal-field,  the  Michigan,  the  Illinois,  and 
the  Missouri  basins,  and  tho  Texas  coal-field.  The  New 
England  basin  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  occu- 
pies about  750  sq.  m. ;  the  coal  is  a  plumbaginous  anthra- 
cite. Small  quantities  are  raised  for  use  in  smelting.  The 
anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania  are  estimated  to  embrace 
472  sq.  in.  They  are  usually  divided  into  three  groups— 
the  first,  the  southern,  or  Schuylkill  basin  and  Mine  Hi 
the  second,  the  middle,  or  Shamokin,  the  Mahanoy,  and 
tho  LehiKh  basins:  the  third,  the  northern,  or  Wyoming 
and  Lackiiwanno,  basin.  Prof.  Rogers  reports  that  the  first 
coal-field  has  an  average  thickness  of  100  feet-,  the  second 
and  third  of  about  (ill  feet.  The  Appalachian  coal-fields 
comprise  over  511,000  sq.  m..  distributed  as  follows  :  Penn- 
sylvania. 12,302:  Maryland,  558:  Ohio,  10.000:  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  16,000;  Kentucky,  8983;  Tennessee, 


5100;  Georgia,  170;  Alabama,  WIOO.  The  Michigan  biwin 
has  an  area  of  6700  H<J.  m.,  with  IIM  to  I  ot  in.  a.-urc*  and 
II  feet  of  coal  an  a  maximum  in  the  centre  of  the  K.i-in. 
'('In  coal-measures  of  (he  1 1  lino  i-  IM-IM  occupy  about  17.1HH 
sq.  in.  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  In 

this  Held  the  beds  of  coal  are  not  so  thick  as  in  the  Appa- 
lachian, though  their  number  is  about  the  same.  The  coali 
themselves  an-  more  H]>t  to  be  impute,  though  there  is  ahlin- 
"I  •_'... id  workable  bedit.  In  Illinois  the  meagurefl  oe- 
enpy  :;ii.nuu  si|.  m.  In  Indiana  the  measure-  occupy  6iOO 
iq.  in.  In  Western  Kentucky  this  field  occupies  3S88  «q.  m. 
The  Missouri  basin  covers  the  largest  expanse  of  terri- 
tory, though  it  is  thinner  and  with  fewer  beds  of  eo»l  thim 
the  Appalachian.  In  this  basin  arc  embraced  18,000  *t\.  in. 
in  Iowa;  2:1,100  in  .Missouri;  36,000  in  Nebraska:  17.000 
in  Kansas;  13,600  in  tin-  Indian  l.rniory;  and  9000  in 
Arkansas ;  a  total  of  84,300  sq.  m.  The  Texas  baidn  em- 
braces about  6000  MI-  m. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  there  are  considerable 
area-;  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  underlaid  with  bedi  of 
lignite. 

The  Prtcimtx  Metal*. — The  Appalachians  in  their  southern 
parts  present  a  somewhat  remarkable  \aricty  of  mineral 
deposits.  Gold  in  greater  or  less  quantity  is  found  in 
nearly  all  the  Southern  States  which  nhare  in  the  elevation 
of  this  chain.  In  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  mines  have 
been  worked  from  an  early  period,  but  with  tarving  »uc- 
ccss.  In  1849  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  led  to 
the  development  not  only  of  a  now  industry,  but  of  a  new 
empire.  In  two  years  the  population  of  the  Pacific  slope 
rose  from  15,000  to  100,000,  and  now  exceeds  750,000.  The 
first  form  of  gold-mining  on  the  Pacific  wag  that  of  dig- 
gings, the  soil  being  nhovelled  into  a  pan,  and  the  gold 
washed  free  of  the  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles.  Later  came 
the  rocker,  afterward  the  "  torn  "  and  the  «lnice.  The  nr»t 
ditch  of  importance  wag  made  in  1850,  while  in  the  eight 
yearg  following  6000  miles  of  mining-canals  had  been  con- 
structed in  California  at  a  cost  of  *15,000,000.  The  present 
chief  sources  of  gold  production  are  (1)  old  placer-mining 
regions,  where  the  ground  is  worked  with  sluices  by  miners 
in  partnerships  and  gangs;  (2)  deep  placers  and  cement 
deposits,  worked  by  drifting  and  blasting  and  by  the  hy- 
draulic process,  usually  by  joint-gtock  companies;  (3) 
quartz-mines,  operated  by  individuals  or  companies.  Prof. 
Raymond  offers  the  following  estimate  of  the  gold  product 
of  the  United  States  since  1847.  The  figures  represent 
millions  of  dollars : 


TUB. 

California. 

Other  Rtale* 
and  Territories. 

10 

40 

60 

55 

1852                   

60 

65 

1854                      

60 

55 

55 

65 

Ig5g                        

60 

50 

1860 

45 

1 

40 

8 

34.7 

U 

1853               

80 

10 

1864                     

26.6 

19,1 

28.5 

24.725 

Iggg                         

2S.5 

28 

25 

2S.725 

22 

26 

22.5 

27 

25 

25 

20 

23.5 

19 

17 

18 

17 

1239.75 

252.95 

During  the  same  period  the  production  of  gilver  is  stated 
at  $186,600,000.     Mr.  Clarence  King  has  called 
to  the  existence  of  seven. longitudinal  wneg  or  chain* 
deposits  upon  the  Pacific  slope. 

"The  Pacific  Coast  Ranges  upon  the  W.  carry  quick 
ver  tin  and  chromic  iron.    Thenext  Iwltis  that  of  thet>.err» 
Nevada  and  Oregon  Cascades,  which  upon  their 
slope  bear  two  zones,  a  foot-hill  chain  of  conper-mmt 
i  middle  line  of  gold  deposits.     These  gold-veing  and  the 
recant  plaeer-mines  exlend  far  into  Alagka,  eharacterue 
by  a  small  amount  of  that  metal,  which  ,s  entangled  in  iron 
sulphurets.  and  by  occupying  split*  in  the  upturned  meta- 
morphic  strata  of  the  Juragsic  age.     Lying  to  the   r 
This^one.  along  the  E.  base  of  the  Sierras,  and  .tretehing 
gouthward  into  Mexico,  ig  »  chain  of  gilver-mmes,  eontai 
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ing  comparatively  little  base  metal,  and  frequently  included 
in  volcanic  rocks.  Through  Middle  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mid- 
dle Nevada,  and  Central  Idaho  is  another  line  of  silver- 
mines,  mineralized  with  complicated  association  of  the 
base  metals,  and  more  often  occurring  in  older  rocks. 
Throuirli  N>-.v  .Mexico,  Utah,  and  Western  Montana  lies 
Mother  zone  of  argentiferous  galena  lodes.  To  the  E., 
again,  the  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana 
gold-belt  is  an  extremely  well-defined  and  continuous  chain 
of  deposits." 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. — States  and  Territories. — Thirty- 
eight  States  compose  the  Union.  The  relation  of  the  States 
to  the  general  government  will  be  spoken  of  later.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  date  of  admission  of  each  State 
not  of  the  original  thirteen  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  as  well  as  the  area  and  population  of  each  State 
in  1870.  The  date  1789  designates  the  original  thirteen 
States.  In  the  absence  of  official  surveys,  the  statements 
of  areas  are  necessarily  approximate  only : 


STATES. 

Date  of 
admission 
as  a  Slate. 

Area  and  population  in  1870. 

Area  in 

sq.  miles. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 
ton  M|.  mile. 

1819 
1836 

1850 
1876 
1789 
1789 
1845 
1789 
1818 
1818 
1846 
1861 
1792 
1812 
1820 
1789 
1789 
1837 
1858 
1817 
1821 
1864 
1864 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1802 
1859 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1795 
1845 
1791 
1789 
1863 
1848 

50,772 
52,198 
188,981 
104,500 
4,750 
2,120 
59,268 
58,000 
55,410 
33,809 
65,045 
81,318 
37,680 
41,346 
35,000 
11,124 
7,800 
56,451 
83,531 
47,156 
65,3-JO 
75,995 
104,125 
9,280 
8,320 
47,000 
50,704 
39,9li4 
93,274 
46,000 
1,306 
34,000 
46,800 
274,356 
10,212 
38,348 
23,000 
53,924 

996,992 
481,471 
580,247 
39,864 
537,454 
125,015 
187,748 
1,184,109 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726.915 
626,915 
780,894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827,922 
1,721,295 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 
906,096 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 
2,665,260 
90,923 
3,521,951 
217,353 
705,606 
1,258,520 
818,579 
330,551 
1,225,163 
442,0)4 
1,  IB  1,670 

19.60 
9.30 
2.29 
0.38 
113.15 
58.97 
3.17 
20.42 
45.84 
49.71 
21.69 
4.48 
85.83 
17.58 
17.91 
70.20 
186.84 
20.97 
5.26 
17.56 
26.34 
1.62 
.41 
34.30 
108.91 
93.25 
21.13 
66.69 
.95 
76.56 
166.43 
20.75 
27.60 
2.98 
32.37 
31.95 
19.22 
19.56 

Illinois  

Massachusetts  

New  Hampshire... 

New  York 

North  Carolina  
Ohio 

Pennsylvania  
Rhode  Island  
South  Carolina  

Texas  

West  Virginia  
Wisconsin  

In  addition  to  the  38  States  enumerated,  "the  United 
States"  embraces  the  District  of  Columbia,  63  sq.  m.,  the 
seat  of  government,  obtained  by  cession  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  eight  Territories,  duly  organized,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska.  Over  the  District  of  Columbia  Congress 
exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction,  under  the  Constitution, 
The  Territories  have  provisional  governments  more  or  less 
completely  organized,  but  are  subject  to  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, even  to  the  extent  of  the  addition  or  subtraction 
of  territory  without  their  own  consent,  or  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  their  existing  governments.  Once  admitted 
as  States,  however,  they  come  to  possess  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  original  members  of  the  Union,  and  their 
territory  cannot  thereafter  be  increased  or  diminished  with- 
out their  consent,  In  general,  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritories consists  of  (1)  a  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  holding  office  for  four  years, 
unless  sooner  removed ;  is  eommander-in-ehief  of  the  militia 
of  the  Territory ;  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  for 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  and  for  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  grant  reprieves 
till  the  decision  of  the  President  be  made  known  ;  com- 
missions all  persons  appointed  to  office  under  the  laws  of 
the  Territory,  and  exercises  generally  the  executive  func- 
tions, with  a  secretary  who  in  the  absence  of  the  governor 
performs  the  duties  of  that  office;  (2)  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, comprising  a  council  and  house  of  representatives 
(the  members,  terms  of  service,  and  qualifications  of  mem- 
bers varying  in  different  Territories),  having  powers  of 
legislation  extending  to  "all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Territorial  organic  act;"  the  governor  of  the  Territory, 
however,  possessing  the  veto  power  under  provisions  similar 
to  those  under  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
exercises  that  power;  (3)  a  judiciary  composed  of  a  su- 


preme court,  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  justices,  of 
the  peace.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  pop- 
ulation of  each  of  the  Territories  in  1870: 


Name. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 
to  a,  .-  'j  .  m. 

11.1910 

9  058 

Dakota 

Idaho 

86  ''94 

143  7  76 

20  5'J/J 

0  14 

1'71  ''01 

Utah       

84  476 

86  786 

1  O'J 

69  994 

Wyoming  

97.883 

9.118 

0.09 

No  government  for  Alaska  has  yet  been  organized.  The 
secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  cer- 
tain acts  of  Congress,  exercise  certain  functions  along  the 
coast  of  this  district. 

The  Arithmetical  Progress  nf  Population. — Mr.  Bancroft 
presents  the  following  estimates  of  the  population  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  which  became  States  of  the  Union  : 

Year.  Whites.  Blacks.  Total. 

1750  1,040,000  220,000  1,260000 

1754  1,163,000  260,000  1,425,000 

1760  1,385,000  310,000  2195000 

1770  1,850,000  402,000  2,312,000 

1780  2,383,000  562,000  2,945,000 

The  progress  of  the  country  in  population  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Year.  Whites.  Blacks.                  Total. 

1790  3,172,006  757,208            3,929,214 

1800  4,306.446  1,002,087            5,308483 

1810  5,S62,073  1^377,808            7,23il.ssl 

1S20  7,862,166  1,771,656            9,633,822 

1830  10,537,378  2,328,642  12,866,020 

1840  14,195,805  2,873,648  17,U69,453 

1850  19,553.068  3,638,808  23,191,876 

18150  2C,'J22,r,37  4,441,830  31,44:1,321 

1870  33,589,377  4,880,009  38,558,371 

In  addition  to  the  elements  enumerated,  the  totals  above 
included  in  1860,  31,933  Chinese  and  44,021  Indians  found 
living  among  the  whites;  in  1870,  G3,2:")i  Chinese  and 
Japanese  and  25,731  Indians.  The  Indians  preserving 
their  tribal  relations  have  never  been  counted  in  any  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  nor  have  their  numbers  ever  been 
ascertained  precisely  in  any  way. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in 
population  for  each  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  year  period 
since  1790: 

Increase  per  cent. 


YEAS. 

ID  10  years. 

In  '20  years. 

In  30  years. 

At  1800 

35.1 

1810 

36.3 

84.2 

1820 

33.1 

81.5 

145.1 

1830 

ai.s 

77.7 

142.3 

1840 

32.6 

77.2 

135.8 

1850 

35.8 

80.2 

140.7 

1860 

35.6 

84.2 

144.4 

1870 

22.6 

66.2 

12.1.9 

Immigration  and  the  Foreign  Elements  of  Population. — 
Dr.  Seybert  estimates  the  aggregate  immigration  from  for- 
eign countries  between  1790  and  1820  at  250,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  immigration  from  1820  to  1870: 


YKARS. 

From  all  countries. 

From  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

From  Germany. 

1820-30 
1830-40 
1840-50 
1850-60 
1860-70 

151,824 
599,125 
1,713,251 
2,598,214 
2,491,209 

81,827 
283,191 
1,047,763 
1,338,093 
1,106,976 

7,729 
152,454 
434,626 
961,667 

822.007 

For  the  first  time,  the  census  in  1850  recorded  the  "place 
of  birth"  of  the  population.  The  number  of  persons  of 
foreign  birth  was  then  determined  to  be  2.244,602.  This 
number  in  1860  had  increased  to  4,138,697,  and  in  1870 
to  5,567,229.  At  the  several  dates  named  the  several 
specific  nationalities  contributed  to  the  total  foreign  popu- 
lation as  follows : 


NATIONALITY. 

1850, 
per  cent. 

I860, 

per  cent. 

1870, 

per  cent. 

435 

38.9 

33.3 

264 

308 

30.4 

English  and  Welsh                 

139 

11.5 

11.2 

British  Americans  
Swedes.  Norwegians,  and  Danes... 

6.7 
0.81 

6.0 
1.7 

8.9 
4.4 

The  foreign,  immigrants  to  the  United  States  have  placed 
themselves  mainly  between  the  38th  and  46th  degrees  of 
latitude.  Indeed,  the  geographical  relation  of  the  foreign 
and  colored  elements  of  the  population  is  in  a  high  degree 
complciaental.  Taking  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
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West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  an  ti  central  belt 
common  to  both,  we  have  the  following  nuini-rical  propor- 
tions in  each  1000  inhabitants  (1'ociliu  States  excluded) : 


DIVISION*. 

Toul. 

Colored. 

Foreign. 

Xstlvc  wlilu.-. 

Northern    and     Norlh- 

w.-M'Tii  Slate's  

1,000 

14 

197 

•at 

1,000 

132 

91 

777 

Southern      ami    Soutli- 
wrsti-rn  

1.000 

415 

a 

M 

In  like  manner,  the  location  of  certain  foreign  elements 
will  l>i'  found  in  turn  largely  compleinentiil.  Two-thirds 
of  the  (icrinunM  are  located  W.  of  liulVulo;  two-thirds  of 
the  Irish  K.  of  it.  The  Scandinavians  arc  mainly  W.  of 
Lake  Mie.hisran.  tlio  British  Americans  K.  of  it. 

Culnr::t  Population.— fbt  following  table  exhibits,  at 
ten-year  intervals,  (1)  the  total  number  of  colored  per- 
sons in  the  rnitc'l  States;  (2)  the  percentage  of  the  total 
population  which  this  clement  constituted;  (3)  the  per- 
centage of  increase  within  that  element  itself: 


Y«AH». 

No.  of  colored 
persons. 

Percentage  or 

t'ltill  popuhltiiill. 

Percentage  of  Increase 
during  preceding  decade. 

1790 

757,208 

19.3 

1800 

1,002,037 

18.9 

32.32 

1810 

1,377,808 

19. 

37.05 

1820 

1,771,C>6 

18.4 

28.58 

18ISO 

2  328,K42 

18.2 

31.44 

1840 

2,873,648 

16.8 

23.40 

1850 

3,G3.-),808 

13.3 

2G.60 

1860 

4,4-11,830 

14.1 

28.07 

1870 

4,880,009 

12.7 

9.21 

The  number  of  free  colored  persons  in  the  United  States 
was  in  1790,59,527;  1800.108,435;  1810,186,446;  1820, 
883,634;  1880,319.599;  1840,880,391;  1850,434,495;  1860, 
4*s.  l'.i.">.  L!y  1870  the  entire  colored  population  had  be- 
come free. 

The  population  of  1870  was  divided  in  respect  of  sex  as 
follows : 

Native  males 16,486,022 

Foreign    "     3,ilOG,il43 . 


Native  females 16,504,520 

Foreign      "      2.668,988 


19,493,565 


19,064,806 

The  colored  population  consisted  of  2,393,263  males  and 
2,486,746  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  respective  numbers  of 
males  and  of  females  in  each  State  or  Territory  : 


With  excess  of  females. 

With  excess  of  Diales. 

STATES. 

Mill.'*. 

Females. 

STATM. 

Males. 

Females. 

Alabama  

468,738 
265,270 

508,254 
272,184 

Arizona  
Arkansas  

6,887 
248.261 

2.771 
236.210 

>ist.  of  Columbia 
jteorgia  

62,11*2 
57B,!>55 

.:i,.'.l..  , 

fti;i!'i':,4 

.:„!  ,  .'i 
313,812 

California  
Colorado  

::n  i.-i 
24.820 
8.878 
62.62* 

15,044 
5,303 
62,387 

Maryland  

llil":lHnlM-tt>...  . 

\\MV  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey  
Neir  York  
North  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania  

384.9H4 

4i:M21 
155,640 
449.672 

'olBJOt 
1.75H.499 
104.756 

395,910 
753,572 
414,501 
162,6«0 
456,424 
2.219.5:10 
552.657 
I,7K!.452 
112.597 

Florida  
Idaho  
Illinois  
Indiana  

94,548 
12,184 
l,31(i.637 
857,»94 
625,917 
202.224 
665,675 
617.745 
2.15,299 

93.200 
2.815 
1,223,354 
822,643 
568,103 
162.175 
655,336 
566.314 
204.407 

Kansas  
Kentucky  
Michigan  
Minnesota  

34:1,902 

361.704 

Missouri  

623.347 

635.173 

Montana  

597,058 

628,105 

Nebraska  
Nevada  

70,425 
32,379 

10,111 

47.135 

44,739 

1,337  550 

1,327.710 

5.1,131 

37.79J 

423,557 

395.023 

44,121 

42,665 

165.721 

164,830 

Washington... 

14.990 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin  

222,843 
544.NH6 

609.784 

\           • 

7.219 

The  total  number  of  families  in  the  United  States  in  1870 
was  7,579,363,  which,  with  a  population  of  38,568,371,  gives 
as  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family,  5.09-  The 
lowest  averages  among  the"  States  were — California,  4.35; 
Connecticut,  4.67;  Louisiana,  4.60;  Nevada,  4.30;  New 
Hampshire,  4.41;  South  Carolina,  4.67;  Vermont,  4.69. 
The  highest  averages  were — Delaware,  5.46;  Kentucky, 
5.67:  Maryland, 5.57;  Missouri,  5.43;  Tennessee,  5.44;  West 
Virginia.  5.63.  The  total  number  of  dwellings  in  the  United 
States  in  1870  was  7,042,833,  the  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  dwelling  being  thus  5.47.  The  lowest  State  averages 
were— California,  4.44  ;  Florida,  4.57  ;  Louisiana,  4.83  ;  Ne- 
braska, 4.89  ;  Nevada,  3.27  ;  New  Hampshire,  4.75  ;  Oregon, 
4.69;  South  Carolina,  4.92.  The  highest  averages  were— 
Maryland.  6.02;  Massachusetts,  6.1ft;  New  York,  6.37; 
Rhode  Island,  6.24.  In  the  eight  principal  cities  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a  family  was — New  York,  5.07  ;  Phila- 


delphia, 5.28;  Brooklyn.  4.9J  :   St.   I... in  .ago, 

5.03;  Baltimore.  5.:i.~> :   BoMon,  6.20 ;  Cincinnati,  i.M,     In 

these  mi,,   tin-   number  of  persona  to  a  dwelling  was— 
New    York,    11.7:.':    Philadelphia,   6.01;    lln,   i 
St.    1. cilia,  7.84;   Chicago,  6.70;   Baltum"  l,,n, 

8.46;  Cincinnati,  8.81. 

The    Ocograpkital    I'rttyrett   of    f'"/iitl<ili<ni. — Tin-    lirct 
census,  in  1790,  found  the  population  of  i  -tales 

substantially  all  lictvttun  tin:  ..!  -t  .md  l.ith  degree"  of  lat- 
itude and  tin-  tiTth  :u>>l  ^'«1  degrees  of  longitude  W.  tn>in 
(ireenu  icli,  the  areit  artnally  c., \eieil  l.y  population  of  2 
or  more  persons  to  a  square  mile  within  these  limn-  being 
226,085  sq.  m.  At  1870,  if  we  exclude  the  IV 
ments  and  the  region  W.  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the 
population  was  found  between  the  degrees  of  latitude  27° 
li'  and  17  »0»  :ind  the  d.-gn  .rude  87°  and  99° 

45',  the  area  covered  by  population  v, iihin  those  limits 
being  1,140,329  sq.  m.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
westward  movement  of  population  along  the  several  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  1'acilic  sniilcmeni-  lii-iii;;  excluded,  and  all 

the  areas  of  settlement  on  each  degree  In  in_>  i-nliduti-d. 

The  figures  in  the  table  represent  the  number  of  mile*  set- 
tled along  each  degree  at  each  alternate  census,  measuring 
from  the  Atlantic  westward : 


Degree  of 

N.  lat. 

ino. 

1810. 

100. 

1860. 

in*. 

47 

0 

0 

0 

79 

209 

46 

0 

0 

15 

50 

230 

45 

30 

392 

392 

437 

M 

44 

226 

279 

299 

404 

777 

43 

339 

425 

485 

816 

tin 

42 

i:-A 

568 

691 

984 

1248 

41 

238 

471 

663 

11(17 

40 

m 

584 

912 

1140 

1252 

39 

270 

565 

1038 

1043 

88 

425 

707 

871 

1032 

1193 

37 

344 

706 

797 

1018 

1184 

36 

4«2 

682 

878 

1067 

1067 

35 

384 

391 

901 

1030 

H'1." 

84 

302 

362 

707 

M 

938 

33 

175 

230 

.-..-.I 

989 

1055 

32 

30 

227 

742 

929 

1008 

81 

10 

240 

634 

991 

80 

0 

150 

823 

725 

785 

29 

0 

0 

0 

265 

872 

28 

0 

0 

0 

80 

140 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i  . 

This  westward  movement  of  population  may  be  further 
shown  by  positing  the  "  centre  of  population  "  at  each  suc- 
cessive census.  If  we  assume  the  area  of  the  country  to 
be  a  plane  surface,  without  weight,  but  capable  of  sus- 
taining  weight,  and  load  it  with  the  inhabitants  both  in 
number  and  in  position  as  they  were  found  by  the  several 
censuses,  each  individual  being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same 
gravity  as  every  other,  and  to  exert  pressure  on  the  pivot 
directly  proportioned  to  his  distance  therefrom,  the  points 
at  which  the  population  E.  and  W.,  N.  and  8.,  would  have 
balanced  were  as  follows : 


i 

M 
*• 

Position  of  centre  of  population. 

Wnt- 

».rt 
moie- 

mrol 

ilumif 

decide. 

N.  lit. 

W.  Ion. 

Approilnute  loolloo  by  taporunl  towns. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
I860 
1870 

o      ' 
39  16.5 
3916.1 
3911.5 
3905.7 
3857.9 
3902 
3859 
3900.4 
3912 

o      ' 
7611.2 
:,;  ft  t 
77  37.2 
7833 
79  16.9 
8018 
81  19 
82  48.8 
8335.7 

23  miles  E.  of  Baltimore. 
Id     it     W       "         "             

uillc.. 

41 

36 
SO 
39 
65 
65 
81 
41 

40     "     wiby  N.  W.of  Washington.. 
16     "     N  of  Woodstock         

19     "      W.  8.  W.  of  Moorefleld  

23     "     8.  E.  of  ParkersbiirR  

48     "     E.  by  N.  of  Cincinnati  

:.•.".' 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  in  square  mi!e« 
actually  covered  by  a  population,  two  or  more  to  a  squai 
mile  at  each  census : 


Settled  irMlsoul- 

Settled    trscu 

slde  the  frnntlcr- 
Hne.      liu'lilillnn 

ToUI>remof 

slty  of  settle 

YEARS. 

the  Pacific  coast 

settlement. 

tier  line. 

•ettlcments  sfler 

I860. 

1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 

nt\oH 

271,908 

882,845 
504,517 
628,017 
805.142 

940,874 
1,087.879 

1.1  HI.:;-"-1 

13,850 
33.800 

JM«0 

4.200 
4,700 

*uo 

38,:!75 
107,:i75 
131,910 

239,935 
M8,7M 

tmjtu 

50S.717 
6.T.',717 

807,292 
979,249 
1,194.754 

I.  .•:.-.•-  • 

18.4 
17.S 
17.7 
18.9 
20.8 
tl.l 
23.7 
2B.5 
MJ 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  population  has  been  advancing 
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westward,  it  has  also  been  deepening  upon  the  older  regions 
of  settlement.  This  will  be  best  shown  by  dividing  the  total 
area  of  settlement  in  the  above  table  into  groups  represent- 
ing different  densities  of  population.  This  is  done  in  the 
Following  table,  which  shows  the  proportionate  areas  at  each 
census  embraced  within  each  of  live  groups  :  I.  tracts  hav- 
ing :v  population  of  2  to  (i  to  a  square  mile;  II.  6-18;  111. 
18-45  ;  IV.  45-90 ;  V.  90  and  more : 


Increase  per 
cent,  in  ten 

Proportion  of  each  group  of  population  to  total 
settled  area. 

settlement. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

17110 

1000 

348 

348 

247 

54 

3 

18(10 

27.4 

1000 

265 

403 

270 

58 

4 

1810 

33.4 

1000 

286 

379 

205 

67 

3 

1820 

24.7 

1000 

277 

348 

296 

76 

3 

1830 

24.4 

10(10 

239 

357 

295 

103 

6 

1840 

27.6 

1000 

228 

361 

299 

105 

7 

1860 

21.3 

101  10 

239 

801 

8M 

103 

11 

1860 

22. 

1000 

216 

296 

361 

113 

12 

1870 

6.5 

1000 

193 

286 

369 

137 

13 

The  inter-State  migration  is  a  most  remarkable  social 
feature  of  the  United  .States.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  effect  of  this  cause  on  the  status  of  the  population  in 
1870 : 


STATES. 

No.  residing 
in  the  State 
who  were 
born 
therein. 

Xo.  residing 
ill  the  Stale 
wlio  were 
hiirn  ill 
other  States 
or  Ter- 
ritories. 

No.  born  in 
the  Stitte 
who  were  re- 
siding in 
other  States 
or  Ter- 
ritories. 

744  000 

243,000 

230,000 

233,000 

247,000 

55,000 

Ciilifui  ilia 

170  000 

181,000 

12,000 

350,000 

73,000 

137,000 

95000 

21  000 

39000 

110,000 

73,000 

15,000 

1,034,000 

139,000 

274,000 

1,190,000 

835,000 

290,000 

1,049,000 

491,000 

321,000 

429000 

561,000 

89,000 

63,000 

253,000 

11,000 

1  081  000 

177,000 

403,000 

502,000 

liW.OOO 

63,000 

551  000 

27000 

149000 

I;:M.II  MI 

68000 

176,000 

903  000 

201  000 

244000 

507  000 

409  000 

66,000 

126,000 

!.">::.  01  ill 

13,000 

564000 

253  000 

139000 

874  000 

695  000 

171  000 

19000 

74000 

5000 

3000 

20000 

2,000 

242,000 

46,000 

125,000 

575  000 

142000 

149000 

New  York 

2  988000 

257  000 

1  074  000 

1  029  000 

40000 

307000 

Ohio  

1,842  000 

450  000 

807000 

37000 

42000 

6000 

2  727  000 

250000 

675  000 

r>5  ooo 

37  000 

45  000 

679000 

19000 

246000 

1  0°8  000 

21^000 

404  000 

389000 

368000 

26  000 

244,000 

400011 

177,000 

Virginia  ) 

1545000 

91  000 

584  000 

West  Virginia/  
Wisconsin  

450,000 

240,000 

97,000 

Cities. — In  1790  there  were  6  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  8000  or  more  inhabitants.  Their 
aggregate  population  was  131,472,  being  3.4  per  cent,  of 
the  population.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
the  urban  population,  including  only  cities  of  8000  or  more 
inhabitants: 


YKARS. 

Number  of  cities. 

Aggregate  city 
population. 

Residents    of  cities 
In     each    100    in. 
habitants. 

1790 

6 

131,472 

3.4 

1800 

6 

210,873 

3.9 

1810 

11 

a%,920 

4.9 

1820 

13 

475,135 

4.9 

1830 

26 

864,509 

6.7 

1840 

44 

1,453,994 

8.5 

1850 

85 

2,897,586 

12.5 

1860 

141 

5,072,2.->6 

16.1 

1870 

226 

8,071,875 

20.9 

Speaking  roundly,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  at  1790  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  population  lived  in  cities;  at  1800,  one- 
twenty-fifth;  atlSIO  and  1820,  one-twentieth  ;  at  1830,  one- 
sixteenth  ;  at  1840,  one-twelfth;  at  1850,  one-eighth;  at 
I860,  one-sixth;  at  1870,  one-fifth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  city  system, 
with  distinction  as  to  size  of  the  cities  embraced  within  the 
total — population  in  thousands  : 


Cities  by  classes  according  to  size. 

8  to 

12  to 

20  to 

40  to 

75to 

12510 

25010 

rilHIanil 

12. 

20. 

40. 

75. 

r.'5. 

250. 

500. 

over. 

1790 

1 

3 

1 

1 

18IKI 

1 

3 

2 

1810 

4 

2 

3 

2 

11 

1820 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

13 

ls;to 

12 

V 

3 

1 

1 

2 

26 

1840 

17 

11 

10 

1 

8 

1 

1 

44 

loflo 

36 

20 

14 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 

85 

I860 

62 

34 

23 

12 

2 

5 

1 

2 

141 

1870 

92 

63 

39 

14 

8 

3 

s 

2 

226 

Government. — The  government  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  limited  powers,  all  authority  not  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  being  reserved  to  the  States  severally  or  to  tho 
people.  The  legislative  power  has  the  following  extent: 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ;  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States,  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  must  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  .States  ;  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  to  regu- 
late commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
Stales,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy  ;  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures: to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
securities  and  coin  of  the  United  States  :  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads  ;  to  secure  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  dis- 
coveries ;  to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  to  define  and  punish  jtiracies  and  felonies  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  laws  of  na- 
tions; to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water:  to 
rai.se  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  for  that  pur- 
pose can  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ;  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy  ;  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  to  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
surrections, and  repel  invasions;  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  there  being  reserved  to  the  States  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  ;  to  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  such  district,  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  as  by  the  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Congress  may  become  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased,  by  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings  ;  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  It}'  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution  the  legislative  power  has  been  extended  to  the 
enforcement  of  (1)  the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  (2)  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  States  of  the  power  to  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  (which  description  is  declared  to  em- 
brace all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof),  or  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law, 
or  to  deny  to  any  person  within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
the  equal  protection  of  their  laws;  (3)  the  prohibition  of 
civil  or  military  office  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  or  of  a  seat  in  either  house  of  Congress,  or  in  the 
electoral  college,  to  any  person  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  a  State  legislature,  or 
as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  thereof,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof,  unless  such  person  shall  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress  have  such  dis- 
abilities removed  j  (4)  the  prohibition  to  the  States  of  the 
power  to  deny  or  abridge  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  United 
States  are  declared  not  to  extend  to  the  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus  unless  required  by  the  public  safety  in  cases  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion:  to  the  passage  of  bills  of  attainder  or 
ex-post  facto  laws ;  to  the  levying  of  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax,  except  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
several  States;  to  the  levying  of  export  duties,  or  to  the 
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giving  of  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  another  ;  ' 
to  the  wtabliihment  of  religion  ;  to  the  abridgment  "t 
.l.'iii  ,d' speech,  of  the  press,  of  religious  worship,  of  public 
as<euiMv,  "i-   id'   petition.     The  legislative   pnun-    abort 
numerated  lire  vested  in  a  Congress,  whii-li  cmi-i-ts  of  a 
Senate  and   I  louse  of  lieprescntathi".      The  Senate  i-  com- 
po-cd  of  two  members  from  each  Slati'.  chosen  li\  tin 
lature  for  tin-  term  of  six  years.      The  House  of  lie]. recent 
allies  i-  composed  of  Representatives  from  each  Slate,  in 
number  proportioned  to  the  population  thereof,  the  ai_"-'H' 
gate  number  of    Representatives   to   be   n|iportioned    being 

determine'!  lr time  to  time  bylaw.      Representatives  are 

•n  hv  the  pi'i.ph-  f"r  t  he  t  I'l-ni  of  t  wo  \  e.i  i'-.  The  House 
of  Representatives  elei-t  their  Speaker;  the  Vice-President 
preside;  over  the  Senate.  The  House  of  Represcntath  i- 
1,;,.  ||IC.  power  nt  impeachment;  the  Senate  tries  all  im- 
peachments. On  the  trial  of  the  President  upon  impeach- 
ment, the  ehief-jnstico  presides.  Judgment  in  eases  of 

impeach nt  extends  no  further  than  to  removal  froin  office  | 

or  disi|iialilic-ation  for  office,  the  party  convicted  heiiii,  nev- 
ertheless, subject  to  trial  and  punishment  according  to  law.  j 

The  President  has  the  power  of  veto  upon  the  legislation 
id'  i  ''ingress,  hut  bills  are  passed  over  the  veto  if  they  secure 
a  two  thirds  vide  in  both  houses. 

The  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  is  fixed  by 
law  at  293.  divided  among  the  States  as  follows,  on  the 
basis  of  the  population  in  1S70  :  Alabama,  8  ;  Arkansas,  t ; 
California,  4;  Colorado,!;  Connecticut,  4;  Delaware,  lj 
Florida,  2;  Georgia,  9;  Illinois,  1'J;  Indiana.  13;  Iowa,  9; 
Kansas,  3;  Kentucky,  10;  Louisiana,  6;  Maine,  5;  Mary- 
land, t> :  Massachusetts,  11;  Michigan,  9;  Minnesota,  3; 
,Mi"i-sippi.  li :  Missouri,  13;  Nebraska,  1  ;  Nevada,  1  ;  New 
llainp-hire.  :: :  N'ew  Jersey,  T  ;  New  York,:):);  North  Caro- 
liua.  S;  Ohio,  20;  Oregon,  I;  Pennsylvania,  27;  Rhode  Isl- 
and. 1! :  South  Carolina,  ~> ;  Tennessee,  10;  Texas,  6;  Ver- 
mont. :i ;  Virginia,  9  ;  West  Virginia.  3  ;  Wisconsin,  8.  The 
aggregate  vote  of  the  States  in  the  electoral  college  is  369, 
each  State  having  two  more  votes  than  it  has  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  executive  powers  of  the  United  States  are  vested  in 
a  President,  who  holds  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and,  together  with  a  Vice-President,  is  chosen  by  electors, 
the  number  appointed  in  each  State  being  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the'  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress.  If  no  person  re- 
ceive the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  for  the 
office  of  President,  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by 
State-,  ehooses  the  President  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  number,  not  exceeding  throe,  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for.  If  there  be  a  failure  from  the  same  cause  to 
elect  a  Vice-President,  the  Senate  proceeds  to  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two  highest  candidates  on  the  list.  The  Presi- 
dent is  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  und  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States ;  he  has  power  to  grant  re- 
pricvcs  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment;  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  he  appoints  ambassadors,  judges,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  other- 
wisc  provided  for,  and  all  vacancies  occurring  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  he  may  fill  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  he  is  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,  and  to  commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 
A'lniiiiittnii;,,!!  «f  Justice. — The  judicial  power  extends 
to  ill  I  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their 
authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls  ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States' are  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
Stales;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  dif- 
ferent Slates;  and  between  the  citizens  of  any  State  and 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
several  States  the  ordinary  care  of  the  peace,  protection  of 
person  and  property,  and  punishment  of  crime  are  left  to 
the  States,  together  with  the  regulation  of  all  social  and 
di  imcstic  interests  and  relations.  The  agencies  established 
in  the  several  States  for  the  administration  ofjiistice  are 
described  under  the  appropriate  heads.  No  statistics  of 
any  considerable  value  have  ever  been  compiled  relating 
to  the  commission  or  punishment  of  crime  throughout  the 
United  States, 

The  judicial  organization  of  the  United  States  comprise 
district  courts,  circuit  courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
are  5S  district  courts.     Twenty-one  States  constitute  each 


i.  M      i-  ippi.  South  Carolina,  and  'I  •  M»  •••  •  .  «  here 
a  single  judge  acts  for  both  or  all  tin-  district-  i>i  (In-  .- 
there  i-  appi'inti-d  f'ir  each  di-trict  ti  I  niti-d   Stati-s  judge, 
attorney,  and  marshal.      The  judicial  district  id  tin   I  nited 

are  di\  idi-d  into  nine  circuits,  a-  follows  :    I  -t.  I: 
Island.   Massachusetts    New    llamp-hire.   and    Maine:   U, 
\ermont.  Connecticut,  and   New  York  :  ;id.  IYnn-y!\  ania, 
New  .Jersey,  and   helaware  ;    lib,  Mai  \  land,  V  ii  . 
Virginia.  .Voth  I  aroiina.  and  South  Ciindina  ;   .'til.  tieor- 
gia.  Florida.  Alabama.  Mi--i-Mppi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas; 
6th,  Ohio.  Michigan.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  :  7th.  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  \Vi«i •mi-in  :  Mb.  N'I  Kra-kn. 
Iowa,  Mi>souri.   Kansas,  and   Arkan-as :    lull.  California, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada.     The  chief-justice  and  the  a-sociate 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  allot  led  annoi-  the  circuit* 
by  order  of  the  court,  while  fur  each  i  in  ;  <  ted  a 

circuit  judge  huv  ing  I  he  same  power  and  jurivli'  ' 
as  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  allotted  thereto.     Cir- 
cuit courts  are  held  by  the  circuit  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  the  circuit  judge  of  the  circuit,  or  by  tlo 
trict  judge  of  the  di-lrid  -itting  alone,  or  by  any  two  of  the 

said  judges  .-it  I  ing  together.   The  .-n  pn- Court  conxiitu  of 

a  chief  ju-tice  and  eight  associate  justices,  who  have  power 
to  appoint  a  clerk,  a  marshal,  and  a  repiotcr  nf  the  court. 
The  court  holds  one  term  at  \\a-liington  annually,  and  such 
adjourned  or  special  terms  as  are  found  necessary  for  the 
de-patch  of  business.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  is  divided  among  the  three  clauea  of  courts 
named.  Original  jurisdiction  in  the  majority  of  easo  il 
\c-trd  in  the  district  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ex- 
i-  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  controversies  where  a  State 
is  a  party,  evi-pt  )>rtwcen  a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens,  in 
which  latter  cases  it  has  original  hut  not  exclusive  juris- 
diction. It  has  also  exclusively  all  «uch  jurisdiction  of 
suits  or  proceedings  against  ambassadors  and  public  min- 
isters and  their  servants  as  is  consistent  with  their  privi- 
lege under  the  law  of  nations;  also  original  but  not  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by  ambassadors  or  pub- 
lic ministers,  or  in  which  a  foreign  consul  is  a  party.  The 
trial  of  all  issues  of  fact,  in  all  actions  at  law  against  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  must  be  by  jury.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  has  power  to  issue  writs  of  prohibition  to  the 
district  courts  when  proceeding  as  courts  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  writs  of  mandamus  to  all 
inferior  courts  and  officers  of  the  United  Slates  where  a 
Stain  or  an  ambassador  or  other  public  minister  or  a 
consul  is  a  party.  The  circuit  courts  have  original  juris- 
diction of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature  at  common  law  or  in 
equity  when  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  ?500  and  an 
alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between  the  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States  ;  of  all  suits  in  equity  where  the  amount  in 
dispute  exceeds  $500  and  the  United  States  arc  petitioners; 
of  all  suits  at  common  law  where  the  United  States,  or  any 
officer  thereof  suing  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
are  plaintiffs;  of  all  suits  and  proceedings  arising  under 
certain  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  tonnage  dues,  the 
slave-trade,  patents  and  copyrights,  banking  associations, 
etc. ;  of  suits  to  recover  possession  of  office,  and  of  all  tiro- 
ceedings  by  writ  of  7110  wnrranlo  ;  and  of  all  suits  atithur- 
ized  to  be  brought  under  the  act*  of  Congress  for  enforcing 
the  later  constitutional  amendments.  The  circuit  court! 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  and  offence*  cog- 
nizable under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  district  courts  of  crimes  and  offences  cognizable 
therein.  The  circuit  courts  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  the  decrees  of  the  district  courts  in  causes  of  equitj 
i  or  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  when  the  t. 
in  dispute  exceeds  $50.  All  final  judgments  of  district 
courts  in  civil  actions  when  the  matter  in  dispute  exceed 
$50  may  bo  re-examined  upon  a  writ  of  error  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  holden  in  the  same  district.  Jurisdiction  pi 
cases  civil  or  criminal  may  also  be  transferred  from  a  di 
trict  court  into  the  circuit  court  by  reason  of  the  disability, 
from  sickness,  interest,  or  other  cause,  of  the  district  judge. 
And  suits  commenced  in  State  court*  wherein  the  matter 
in  dispute  exceeds  $500  may  in  cases  provided 
moved  into  the  circuit  court  on  petition,  for  the  purpo* 
of  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  aliens  i 
izens  of  States  other  than  those  in  which  such  suits 
instituted,  and  also  where  parties  claim  land  undei 
from  different  States.  Suit*  against  revenue  and  reg- 
istration officers  of  the  United  Slates,  and  against  cor- 
porations organized  under  acts  of  Congress  .may  £. 
removed  on  petition  to  the  circuit  courta  of  the  United 

Stlne\855  a  United  States  court  of  clairo«  was  organised, 
the  court  being   directed  to  hear  and   determine   c 
against  the  United  States,  and  report  the  cases  and 
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1863  the  court  of  claims  was  authorized  to  render  final 
judgments,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  trevutire  department*  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment arc  seven — the  departments  of  state,  of  the  treasury, 
of  war,  of  the  navy,  of  the  interior,  of  justice,  and  the 
post-office  department.  There  is  also  the  so-called  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  which  is  of  somewhat  anomalous  con- 
stitution, being  independent,  though  corresponding  other- 
wise to  the  numerous  bureaus  of  the  several  departments. 
The  functions  of  several  of  the  executive  departments 
named  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  their  titles  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  their  organization  and  operations. 

The  ttepitrtmput  of  the  interior  was  created  in  1849,  and 
embraces  the  following  bureaus  :  Indian  office,  pension  of- 
fice, patent  office,  general  land  office,  census  office,  and  the 
educational  office  or  bureau.  Each  of  these  bureaus  has 
its  proper  chief;  from  whose  decisions  appeals,  regulated 
by  law  or  custom,  may  be  taken  to  the  department.  The 
secretary  of  the  interior  is  also  charged  with  the  control 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  penal  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  grants  of  the  United  States  to  railways,  and 
with  the  conduct  of  the  geological  and  geographical  survey 
of  the  Territories.  The  officers  of  the  interior  department, 
besides  the  secretary,  are  an  assistant  secretary  and  a 
solicitor. 

Pcufttojia. — The  pension-roll  of  the  United  States  on  July 
1,  1875,  embraced  234,821  pensioners,  whoso  annual  pen- 
sions aggregated  §26,289,520.  The  army  pensioners  num- 
bere  1  210,363,  of  whom  105,478  were  invalids  and  104,885 
widows  and  dependent  relatives.  The  navy  pensioners 
were  3-1 '_>(),  of  whom  1636  were  invalids  and  1784  widows, 
etc.  A  third  class,  21,038  in  number,  were  pensioners  of 
the  war  of  1812,  of  whom  15,875  were  survivors  and  5163 
widows.  The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  the 
pension-lists  from  1861  to  1875  : 


Year  cn'liug 
June  30. 

No.  of  invalids. 

No.  of  widows 
and  dependents. 

Whole  No.  of 
pensioners. 

ISfil 

4,337 

4,299 

8,636 

1802 

4,:i41 

3,818 

8,1B9 

1863 

7,821 

0,070 

14,791 

1861 

23,479 

27,656 

41,135 

I860 

35,880 

50,106 

85,986 

18fi6 

55,652 

71,070 

126,722 

1867 

69,565 

83,618 

153,184 

1868 

75,957 

93,688 

169,643 

18G9 

82,859 

105,104 

187,9(53 

1870 

87,521 

111,165 

198,686 

1871 

93,394 

114,101 

207,495 

1872 

113,954 

118.275 

232,229 

1873 

119,500 

118,911 

238,411 

1874 

121,628 

114,613 

236,241 

1ST.-, 

122,989 

111,832 

2:i4,S21 

Indians. — Indians  "not  taxed"—/,  e.  in  tribal  relations 
— are  excluded  by  the  Constitution  from  the  basis  of  po- 
litical representation.  The  several  tribes  are  regarded  as 
"  domestic,  dependent  nations,"  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  yet  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States; 
having  a  right  of  occupancy  in  their  lands,  yet  without 
the  power  to  cede  those  lands  except  to  the  United  States 
alone.  Between  the  formation  of  the  government  and 
1871  nearly  400  treaties  had  been  made  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  various  Indian  tribes,  being  largely  treaties 
of  cession.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota 
after  the  massacre  of  1862,  the  United  States  had  never, 
without  at  least  the  formality  of  a  treaty,  taken  possession 
of  undoubted  Indian  lands  within  the  limits  of  territory 
acquireil  by  treaty  with  England  or  France.  On  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  the  claims  of  Indian  tribes  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  soil  have  not  been  regarded  as  of  equal 
validity,  the  theory  of  the  Mexican  law  differing  in  this 
respect  from  that  of  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch.  In  1871,  however,  Congress  put  an  end  to  this  sys- 
tem by  declaring  by  law  that  no  Indian  tribe  should  there- 
after be  recognized  as  a  nation  capable  of  making  a  treaty. 

The  policy  of  removing  the  Indians  to  the  W.  of  the 
Mississippi  was  inaugurated  about  1825,  and  largely  car- 
ried out  in  the  twenty  years  following,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  Southern  or  Appalachian  Indians — the  Creeks,  Choc- 
taws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  and  Seminoles.  The  Indian 
Territory,  so  called,  contains  about  70,000  Indians,  mainly 
of  the  tribes  named,  all  in  a  somewhat  advanced  condition 
socially  and  industrially.  Other  large  reservations  have 
been  set  apart  for  Indian  occupation,  especially  in  Mon- 
tana and  Dakota,  the  aggregate  amount  of  land  being 
258,953  sq.  m.  The  total  number  of  Indians,  exclusive 
of  those  in  Alaska,  is  about  280,000  :  42,688  males,  repre- 
senting not  far  from  the  same  number  of  Indian  families, 
labor  for  their  own  support  in  more  or  less  civilized  fashion. 
The  number  of  Indians  attending  school  in  1875  was 
10,598.  The  number  of  schools  upon  reservations  sup- 
ported by  the  government  was  329,  with  418  teachers. 


Formerly,  under  the  treaty  system,  a  United  States  In- 
di;m  agent.  was  a  sort  of  minister  resident,  while  the  tribes 
were  governed  according  to  their  own  traditions  and  cus- 
toms by  their  own  chiefs.  By  the  act  of  1871,  alrcadv 
spoken  of,  the  authority  of  the  chief  is  practically  de- 
stroyed, yet  no  agencies  for  administering  justice  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  among  the  tribes  have  been  instituted  to 
take  the  place  of  the  system  thus  abrogated.  In  conse- 
quence, this  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Indian  tribes  has  been  thrown  into  much  confusion. 

6'r?)tfl»8. — The  census  of  the  United  States  is  taken,  under 
an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  every  ten  years. 
The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790,  eleven  years  before  the 
first  Knglish  census.  The  scope  of  the  enumeration  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  successive  enactments  until  1S50,  when, 
by  the  act  of  May  23,  the  existing  system  was  constituted. 
The  United  States  judicial  districts  are  made  census  dis- 
tricts, and  the  marshal  of  each  district  directs  and  super- 
vises its  enumeration.  In  1870  there  were  64  such  dis- 
tricts, including  one  for  each  Territory.  The  marshals 
appoint  assistants,  who  perform  the  actual  enumeration. 
In  1870  there  were  about  G400  assistant  marshals.  The 
lists  of  names,  ages,  occupations,  etc.,  arc  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  census  at  Washington,  who  conducts  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  statistical  results.  In 
addition  to  the  personal  details  usually  demanded  in  a 
census,  the  inquiries  authorized  by  the  act  of  ISM)  relate 
to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  and  to  a  large 
number  of  social  facts — pauperism,  crime,  public  education, 
public  worship,  etc.  The  machinery  of  the  census,  as 
erected  by  the  act  of  1850,  is  not  generally  regarded  by 
statisticians  as  well  adapted  to  secure  results  of  the  degree 
of  exactness  required  by  the  demands  of  modern  statistical 
science.  No  national  system  of  registration  exists  for  ob- 
taining the  facts  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death  as  they 
occur,  while  only  a  few  States  have  provided,  and  these 
but  inadequately,  for  obtaining  information  on  these 
points.  In  consequence,  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  are  partial,  and  at  the  best  doubtful,  comparing  un- 
favorably as  to  range  and  completeness  with  those  of  almost 
every  European  country. 

Public.  Lands. — The  total  area  of  lands  belonging  to 
the  United  States  government  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, exclusive  of  Alaska,  was  originally,  as  computed, 
1,465,468,800  acres.  Of  this,  there  had,  to  June,  1875,  been 
surveyed  680,253,094  acres.  The  area  of  Alaska  is  estimated 
at  369,529,600  acres,  the  title  of  which  is  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  bounty-land  laws  of  1847,  1850,  1852, 
and  1855  the  total  issues  have  been  60,936,230  acres.  The 
land  concessions  by  Congress  to  States  for  canal  purposes 
since  1827  amount  to  4,405,986  acres.  The  lands  conceded 
for  railroad  and  wagon-road  purposes  since  1850  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  210,756,807  acres,  of  which  38,21 1 ,088 
have  been  certified  or  patented  under  the  grants.  Large 
amounts  have  also  been  approved  to  States  as  swamp- 
lands, or  certified  to  States  for  educational  and  other 
specific  purposes.  Apart  from  such  special  grants  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  may  be  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  following  ways:  First,  under  the  Home- 
stead act,  by  which  a  tract  of  80  acres,  at  $2.50  an  acre 
(called  double  minimum  land),  or  160  acres  at  $1.25,  may 
be  obtained  through  the  payment  of  certain  fees  and  com- 
missions, ranging  from  $7  to  $22,  on  condition  that  the 
applicant  resides  upon  and  cultivates  the  land  for  five 
years.  An  applicant  relinquishing  his  *'  claim  "  under  the 
Homestead  act  cannot  acquire  another.  The  public  lands 
remaining  in  the  Gulf  States,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  can  be  acquired  under  the  Home- 
stead act  alone.  Second,  under  the  Pre-emption  act, 
through  which  a  person  may,  by  "entering"  nt  the  appro- 
priate land-office  a  tract  of  80  or  160  acres,  secure  a  right  to 
take  the  land  at  government  rates  whenever  it  shall  be  offered 
for  sale.  Third,  by  auction,  whenever  offered  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  or  public  notice  from  the  general  land- 
office  at  Washington.  Fourth,  after  a  failure  to  sell  by 
auction,  the  lands  remain  subject  to  purchase  by  what  is 
called  private  entry  at  any  subsequent  period.  Xo  foreigner 
can  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  the  Homestead  or 
Pre-emption  acts  of  Congress  without  declaring  before  the 
courts  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen. 

There  are  seventeen  land-surveying  districts,  each  with 
a  surveyor-general,  and  ninety-seven  land-offices.  During 
the  year  1874—75  public  lands  were  disposed  of  as  follows  : 
Cash  sales,  754,062  acres;  military- warrant  locations. 
137,000 ;  homestead  entries,  2,357,058 ;  timber-culture 
entries,  464,870  ;  agricultural  college  scrip  locations,  9432; 
approved  to  States  as  swamp,  47,721 ;  certified  to  railroads, 
3,107,643;  to  agricultural  colleges,  22,321;  for  common 
schools,  142,388;  for  universities,  16,454;  to  States  for 
internal  improvements,  8614 ;  Indian  half- breed  scrip 
locations,  12,718;  total,  7,071,271  acres. 
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In  their  patent  system  the  United  'States  arc  far  in  ad 
vim  ie  of  any  other  country.     (For  laws,  etc.,  see  I'ATKNT 
LAWS,    HISTORY  OF,   and    I'ATKXTS,   LAWS    HKI.ATINO    TO.) 
During  ''"'  V;ir   1871  -";">,   -'1,1*9  application*   \\ere    filed 
with  the  commi»lon«r  of  patents,  and  I  I,L'::II  pat'-nts,  in- 

cluding reissues  nncl  design*.  were  issued  ;  42  applications. 
ii,  ,•  made  for  extensions  "I'  patents,  :inil  si  patents,  were 
extcDilcd:  il.'il  applications  were  made  for  the  registration 
of  trade-marks,  anil  9!i:i  trndo-marka  wen'  re-_'i.-tei  i1  1.  The 
I.  .I'M  ainniiiit  received  during  the  year  from  fees  was 
1732,286. 

ll.'/i'i,-inirnt  «f  Jimiife.  —  The  head  of  this  department  i- 
the  attorney-genenl,  who  willi  several  a-i.-iant  attorney- 
gciierals  lias  the  supervision  of  United  States  district  attor- 
n  i-  v  mid  marshals  throughout  tin-  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  civil  suits  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  paity 
pen  ling  '"  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
Si-ite*.  on  July  1,  1875,  was  7211,  of  which  4128  arose  under 
ihe  I'.i-doins  laws,  2196  under  the  internal  revenue  laws,  88 
under  the  postal  laws,  the  remainder  being  classed  as  mis- 
cellaneous. During  the  year  then  closing  judgment  had 
been  obtained  in  favor  of  the  government  for  $1,894,149. 
The  number  of  criminal  cases  pending  at  the  same  date 
was  7867,  of  which  145  were  customs  prosecutions,  5525 
internal-revenue  prosecutions,  211  post-office  prosecutions, 
200  prosecutions  under  the  so-called  enforcement  acts,  etc. 
The  total  number  of  convictions  during  the  year  then 
pin-in/  had  been  2804.  The  number  of  suits  to  which  the 
United  States  was  not  a  party  which  were  commenced  dur- 
ing the  year  1874-75  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  was  15,316  —  2474  being  in  admiralty, 
and  -1021  under  the  bankruptcy  acts.  The  number  of  suits 
terminated  during  that  year  was  9517,  of  which  1771  were 
in  admiralty,  and  1708  under  the  bankruptcy  nets.  The 
total  amount  of  judgments  for  plaintiffs  was  $30,550,156. 
The  number  of  suits  brought  before  the  court  of  claims 
between  IS55  and  1862,  inclusive,  was  1877,  upon  which 
the  ennrt  made  293  reports;  between  1863  and  1875,  inclu- 
sive. 8845.  on  which  the  court  rendered  judgments  in  503 
cases  for  defendants,  and  in  2955  for  claimants,  in  a  total 
amount  of  $17,032,879,  leaving  as  apparently  pending  in 
I)i"..  1875.  5247  suits,  the  total  amount  claimed  being 
$j::.i>:tO,249.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  claims  consist  of 
a  chief-justice  and  five  associate  judges. 

Tin'  Tnaiury  Department.  —  The  officers  of  the  treasury, 
besides  the  secretary  and  two  assistant  secretaries,  are  two 
comptrollers,  six  auditors,  commissioners  of  customs,  of 
internal  revenue,  and  of  the  currency,  a  treasurer,  a  solici- 
tor,  and  a  register.  The  coast  survey,  the  lighthouse 
board,  and  the  bureau  of  statistics  are  also  embraced 
within  the  treasury  department.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  net  receipts  of  the  treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  1874-75  from  each  principal  source  of  revenue: 

Customs  ................................................  $157,107,722 

Internal  revenue  ................................  "...  110.007,494 

Sales  of  public  lands  .............................      1,413,640 

Tax  on  circulation,  deposits,  etc.,  of  na- 

tional  banks  .......................................      7,268.379 

All  others  ..............................................     12.142,816 

Total  .........................  .  .................  $288,000,051 

The  net  disbursements  of  the  year  on  each  principal  ac- 
count were  as  follows  : 

Civil  list  ................................................  $17,346,930 

Foreign  intercourse  ................................    8,198,287 

Indians  ..................................................    8,384,657 

Pensions  .................................................  29.456.210 

Military  establishment  ...........................  41,120,646 

Naval  establishment  ...............................  21,497,626 

Miscellaneous,    Including    public    build- 
ings and  cost  of  collecting  revenue  ......  50.528,536 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  .......  .  .............  10S,0»3,Mfl 

Redemption  of  the  public  debt  .............  ..  19.405.938 

Total  ............................................  8294,029,329 

The  Public  Debt.  —  The  debt  resulting  from  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  was  $75,463,476.  In  1812  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  $45,209,738.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
England  it  stood  at  $127,334,934.  In  1835  the  debt  was 
extinguished.  With  the  crisis  of  1837  indebtedness  was 
again  incurred,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico the  debt  stood  at  $15,550,203.  In  consequence  of  war- 
expendituros  and  payments  for  territory  acquired  it  stood 
in  1849  at  $63,061,859.  Since  1860  it  has  been  as  follows  : 
I860  ........  ...  $64,B42  28811863  ......................  $2.611.687,851 


.  , 

1861  ........................      90,580.874  :1RG9 


!*>;•->  ........................   624,176,412 


.,, 

......................  l.St.->.784,371 

!<;,  ........................  2,680,647,870 


1870 

1S71 

1872 


1874 


2,588.452,214 
2,480,672,428 
2353,211.332 
2,253,251.329 
2.234,482.993 
2251,690,468 
2,232,284,532 


1866 2,773,236.174 

1867 2,678,126,104 

Of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1875,  about  six  hundred  and  seven  and  a  half  millions  bore 
5  per  cent,  interest,  fourteen  millions  (naval  pension  fund) 


I  per  cent.,  while  fonr  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions 
bore  no  interest,  cmi-i-lin;;  of  legal  tender  li'itr>.  li  a-  1 1' pn.il 
currency,  coin-cerlili.  an -,  an  1  .  ,-,t.  Tin- 

remainder  of  the  debt  was  almost  wholly  at  li  pi 

/''•rain*. — The  custom  duties  of  the   United   Mate*  are 
colhvted  on  a  wide  range  of  imported  articles.     Tin 
lowing  table  shows  the  piopiotion  of  vuttoms 
the  total  value  of  imported  goods  in  cac-h  vear  from  1791 
to  1871: 

17'J1 15.07          1818 14.10          1845 23.48 

1792 10.89          1819 23.28          1840 21.95 

1793 l:i.<;i  jvj,, 20.16          1847 ,7^7 

17UI 11.27          IH'.'l 20.78          1848 20.48 

1795 8.01  1822 21.18          1849 19.19 

I''."'' 8.17          182:1 21.111          1850 22.27 

1797 10.02          1824 22.19          1851 22.67 

1T!W 10.37          1«: 

171W 8.31          lS2i; 27.17          1".-,:; 21.99 

1800 9.95          1827 24.80          1854 21.30 

1801 9.66          1828 28.31          1855 

1802 16.29          182!) .'10.45          1856 »).:» 

1803 16.21  18.10 :»).9S          1857 17.M 

1804 13.06          1831 23.47          1858 14.79 

1803 10.73          1832 28.17          1859 14.63 

1808 11.35          1833 19.30          1880 14.68 

1807 11.49          1834 14.99          1861 12.08 

1808 28.71  1833 15.33          1862 23.8S 

1809 12.22          1KIG 12.S2          1863 - 

1810 10.02          1837 7.92          1-  :|.IH 

1811 24.93          1838 14.21          1865 MM 

1812 11.63          1839 14.27          1866 40.91 

1813 60.09          1840 12.60          18rt7 42.22 

1814 46.27         1841 11.32         1808 41..':. 

1815 6.44          1842 18.15          1809 41.18 

1816 24.69          1843 10.88          1870 42.117 

1817 26.48          1844 24.14          1871 38.09 

Only  three  times  has  a  system  of  "internal  revenue" 
been  resorted  to:  first,  in  the  second  terra  of  Washington  ; 
next,  during  the  war  of  1812-15;  and  lastly,  in  the  war  of 
secession,  1861-65.  In  the  latter  period  a  large  number  of 
subjects  were  taken  for  taxation,  including  incomes,  manu- 
facturers' sales,  receipts  of  railway,  canal,  gas,  express,  and 
other  companies,  patent  medicines,  matches,  spirits,  and 
tobacco.  Of  these  taxes  nearly  all  were  repealed  prior  to 
1873,  leaving  the  internal  revenue  to  bo  collected  mainly 
from  spirits  and  tobacco.  The  receipts  from  the  several 
sources  relating  to  distilled  spirits  were  $52,081,991  in 
1875,  while  the  receipts  from  taxes  on  tobacco  were 
$37,303,462.  The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from 
internal-revenue  duties  in  the  three  periods.  In  no  other 
years  than  those  mentioned  have  toe  receipts  from  this 
source  risen  above$100,000: 


Ycur. 


—First  period.- 


Rcvenup. 


Vear. 


1792 $208,943 

1793 837,706 


1794.... 


274,090 


1795 337,755 

1796 475,290 

1797 575,491 

1798 644,358 

1799 779,136 

1800 809,397 

1801 1,048,043 

1802 621,899 

1803 215,180 


. Second  period. 


Revenue. 


Ye«r. 


1814 41,662.985 

1815 4,678,059 

1816 5,124,708 

1817 2,678,100 

1818 955,270 

1819 229,594 

106,261 


1820.... 


—Third  period. - 


Revenue. 


186:) $37.640,788 

1864 109,741,1:14 

1865 200,464,215 

1866 809,226.81.1 

1867 266.027.537 

1868 191,i 


1869 1 

1870 184,8!i!i.7.W 

1871 143,098,154 

1872  130,642.178 

1873 113,729.314 

1874 102.1' 

1875 110,007,494 

Direct  taxes  have  been  but  seldom  resorted  to  in  the 
financial  legislation  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  such  taxes  shall  only  be  laid  upon  the 
States  in  proportion  to  population  ;  but  as  the  States  vary 
widely  in  wealth  (as  at  1870  from,  perhaps,  $200  to  $1500 
per  capita),  it  follows  that  if  a  rate  of  taxation  be  taken 
which  really  draws  severely  upon  the  resource*  of  the  old 
and  wealthy  States,  it  will  be  absolutely  ruinous,  or  in- 
deed impossible,  in  the  newer  and  needier  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  rate  of  taxation  be  limited  to  what  the 
latter  class  of  States  can  contribute,  it  will  afford  but  a 
contemptible  revenue  from  the  former  class  of  States.  Con- 
sequently, direct  taxes  have  been  but  seldom  resorted  to  in 
the  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
but  slight  success.  The  following  table  shows  the  receipts 
from  direct  taxes  in  the  three  periods  in  which  they  hi 
been  imposed.  In  no  other  years  than  those  given  have  tbo 
receipts  from  this  source  risen  above  $50,000 : 


, First  period.. 

Ye«r.  Revenue 

1800 $734.224 


534,343 
206,565 

1803 

1804 60,198 


1801 

1802.. 


, Second  period .- 

Year.  Rerr 

1814 12.219.49; 


s!!!!!!!!!!.  vtsjm  \M» 


1S16 4,253,635 

1817 -  1,834,187 

1818 264,333 

1819 83,631 


Third  period. . 

Yemr.  i  '  • 

1862 41.795,832 


1864 47.-..'-.l'J 

1865 1.2011,57:1 

IW6 1.974.7.M 

1867 4,200.234 

1868 1,788.146 

1869 765,686 

1870 229,108 

1871 -     680,358 

,ble  shows 


Comment  and  Navigation.— The  following  table 

e  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  ench 


the  value  < 
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year  from  1790  to  1875.     The  imports  are  stated  after  de- 
duction of  foreign  goods  re-exported  : 


YEAB. 

KM 

imports. 

Exports. 

YEAH. 

Net 
imports. 

Exports. 

$ 

* 

S 

$ 

Sept.  30,  1790 
1791 

22,460.844  19.666,000 
28.687,959  18,500,000 

Sept.  30,  1833 
1834 

10:l!208i521 

70.317.698 
81,024,162 

1792 

•'•I  Tit;  'HI2  19,000,000 

1835 

!29.:;91,247 

101,189,082 

28  990  428  24.000.000 

HIM 

MIS,  233,  675 

106,916,680 

i;i)i 

2.8,073,767  26.500,000 

1837 

119,134,255 

95,564,414 

1TM 

81,266.796 

:19.  51  10.1x10 

18:18 

101,264,609 

!iii,o.;::,^'_'l 

1  796 

55.136,164  40,761,097 

1839 

141.597,607 

103,533,891 

1797 

48,379.406  -29.850.206 

1840 

xx,  951,  207 

1  1:1,895,634 

35.551.700  28,527.097 

1841 

112,477,096 

HHi,:iM',722 

1799 

33,  546.148  33,142,522 

1842 

98,440,548 

1800 

52.121.891  31,840,903 

June  30,  1843» 

58,201,102 

77,793,783 

1801 

64,720,790  47,  47:!.  201 

1844 

96,959.168 

99,715,179 

10.  55s,  362  36,708,189 

1845 

101,007,734 

99,299,776 

1803 

51,072.594  42,205.961 

1846 

110.315.171 

102,141,893 

Ixll 

48.  768,403   11,467,477 

1847 

13X.534.  ISO 

150,637,464 

1805 

67,420,981  42,387.002 

1848 

133,870.918 

132.901,121 

1806 

69.126,761  41,253,727 

1849 

134.768.571 

i:i2.tu;':,9.-,:, 

1807 

78.856,442  48,699,592 

1850 

163.1S6.510 

136.916.912 

1808 

43.992,586    9,433,546 

1851 

194,526,639 

l!x>  (*"!l  "IS 

1809 

38,1502.4119  31.405,702 

1852 

195.656.060 

192,;<66,984 

1810 

61,008,  705  '42,366,675 

1853 

250.420.187 

213.417,697 

1811 

37,377.210  15.2111,01:1 

1854 

279.712,187 

252.047.806 

1812 

68,534.873  30,033,10!) 

1855 

233.  020.  227 

246,708,553 

1813 

19.  157.  155 

25.008.152 

1856 

298.261,  364 

1814 

12,819,831 

6.782,272 

1857 

136.914,524 

338,985,065 

1815 

06,467.924 

29,964.414 

64!78l!s96 

1858 
1859 

251,727,008 

:17  ^73  or," 

293,758,279 

1817 

79,891,931 

1860 

335,233,232 

•173.18!).274 

1818 

01!,:!2:!.:1U1  73,854,437 

1861 

315,004.726 

:•_•-.  »;lo.  IN; 

1819 

67,959.317  50,976,83s 

1862 

l(«,«02,283 

210,688,675 

1820 

56,441,971  51,683,640 
41,283,236  43,671.894 

18113 
1864 

226.796.336 

241.997.474 

243.il77.5S9 

1822 

80.955,339 

49,874,079 

1865 

210J11.495 

2111.  558,372 

1X23 

50.1135.  (115 

47.155,408 

1866 

430.770.041 

420.161.476 

1824 

55.211,850 

50.649.500 

1867 

197,222.067  332,618,089 

1825 

63,749,432 

66,944,745 

1868 

349,023,682  35:!.  135,875 

1826 

60,434,865 

55,055,710 

1869 

412,140,841 

31s,  OS-.'.  66:1 

1827 
1828 

56,080,932 
66,914,807 

58,921,691 
50.669.669 

1870 
1871 

431,950,428  420,500,275 
513,033,809  512.x02.267 

1829 

57,834,049 

55,700,193 

1872 

617,569,017  501,285,371 

1830 

56,489,441 

59,462.029 

1873 

635.  467.636  578.938.D85 

83.157,598 

61,277,057 

1874 

572,080,910  <::•::.  i>  ::i.u:,l 

1«2 

76.989,79:1 

63,137,470 

1875 

:-)31.  472.529  til:!.  dill,  767 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  among  the  principal  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875 : 


COL'NTRY. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Foreign 
exports. 

Total 

trade. 

Argentine1  Republic.. 

83,834,709 
6,189,098 
42,033,046 
13,480,440 
68,342,681 
40,893,386 
144,195,531 
11,615,139 

29J76»'870 
4,C.42,X91 
15,584,099 
1,202,816 
9,190,182 
7,772,302 
11,634,983 
2  353  658 

81,301,294 
12.3X7.590 
7,634,865 
l,4lfi.93l 

52^17,913 

321,014,343 

3!si  l:\435 
34.309,761 
7,587,218 
473,049 
7,296,070 
7,226.554 
1,647,197 
3,895,792 
7,483,010 
1,034,159 
11.323.47s 
7,540,086 
15,586,658 
2,377.757 
4,272.9511 
2,423,254 

?13X,324 
331,778 
110,491 
90 
620,200 
1,244,332 
4,722,108 
126,401 
78,180 
1,795,859 
171,497 

i',40R,023 
1,515 
14,736 
1,874,991 
60,064 

$7,274,327 
18,918.466 
49.77.X.4II5 
14,946.464 
114,096,542 
94.6f>5,631 

7,337,205 
65,869,490 
14,401,606 
16,058,148 
9,006,909 
16,418,251 
9,434.2% 
17.4(15,766 
9,896,782 
7,809,558 
12.663,936 
12,103,249 
88,706,536 
9,416,802 
17,441,602 
8,16'.),553 

Brazil  

England  
Scotland 

British  Australasia... 
British  America  
British  West  Iiulies... 
British  Kast  Indies... 
Hong-Kong  
Italy  ..  

Dutch  East  Indies.... 
Ilnssia,  European  

6,776,8»9 

1,340,458 
4,534,073 

27,290 
6,374,351 
108,863 

'''Vi  ','>  (M 

"5X075 

66,745,527 
6,930,082 

5J690]224 

IT.  S.  of  Colombia  
Venezuela  

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  merchant  marine  from  1ST1  to 
1874  inclusive: 


A 

< 

H 

S» 

In 

foreign 
trade. 

In 
coastwise 
trade. 

In 
whale 
fish- 
eries. 

in  .-..1 
fish- 
eries. 

Total. 

Ball. 

Steam. 

Total. 

1871  1,363,652 
1S721.3.V.I.04D 
1873,1,378,533 
1874.1,389,815 

2,764,600 
2,929,552 
3,163,220 
3,293,439 

61,490 
51,608 
44,755 
39,108 

92,865 
97,547 
109,519 
78,290 

3,194,970 
8,826,194 

3,539,684 

3,615,042 

1,087,637 
1.111,55:! 
1,156,443 
1,185,610 

4.2S2.607 
4,437,747 
4,696,027 
1,800,665 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  men-hunt 
vessels  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to 
the  ports  of  the  several  geographical  sections  of  the  United 
States,  June  30,  1875  : 


DISTRICTS. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Unrigged  vessels. 

Total  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

14,258 

1,028 
2 
1,631 
828 

1,915,421 

31,037 
79 
328,957 
107,781 

1X59 
253 
843 
890 
245 

613,670 
47,130 
197,368 
198,433 
63,165 

5,894 
16 
826 
2,234 
89 
1,680 

607,338 
2,409 
176,419 
225,326 
12.696 
198,116 

22,011 
1,297 
1,671 
4,755 
1,162 
1,680 

3,186,480 

80,576 
873,868 

752,716 
183,642 

198,116 

Vessels  not  geographically  distributed.. 

Total  United  States  

17.747 

2,383,275 

4090 

1,119.766 

10,739 

1,222,304 

32.576 

4,725,346 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  customs 
districts  of  the  United  States,  with  the  trade  of  each  during 
the  fiscal  year  1874-75 : 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Foreign 
exports. 

$27,788,992 
122,318 
51,982,226 
2,002,748 
4,778 
2,499,004 
409,469 
1,944,504 
680,343 
561,549 
322,803 
348,025 
1,329,326 
1,218,034 
324,653 
891,365 
751,412 
164,525 
86,646 
459.954 
1,087,745 
1,174,921 
12,356,487 
368,637,5X11 
2,425,783 
18,929 
1,591 

827,515,657 
1,047,257 
29,187,165 
833,312 
750,610 
727,366 
330,425 
1,047,612 
19,655,966 
3,427,759 
205,557 
747,360 
2,272,736 
15,876,632 
791,439 
5,030,754 
591,856 
1,729,187 
1,390,179 
838,697 
10,131,260 
2,925,631 
71,461,272 
329,201,913 
503,838 
5,243,986 
972,981 
758,761 
1,438,677 
1,488,598 
1,330,536 
28,588,019 
3,119.923 
2,944,642 
28,949  886 

8100,165 

1,678,868 
997,658 

39,579 

io,6<i8 

85,499 

1,596 
243,966 
6,032 
79,030 
349,275 
1,290 
303,472 
17,270 

3,521 
928 
1,080 
152,710 
15,502,056 
44,068 

58,001) 
43,519 
3,586 

23,635 
343,638 

2,288,457 
5,571 

Beaufort  S   C    

Boston  and  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Brazos  de  Santiago,  Tex  

liiil!:il<>  Creek,  N.  Y  
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y  
Champlaiu,  N.  Y  
Charleston  S  C     

Chicago  111 

Huron,  Mieh  
K«-v  West  Fla  

Miami   O 

Mobile  Ala 

New  York,  N.  Y  
Niagara  N  Y  

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.. 

Oswegatchie  N  Y  

1,410,221 
5,775,127 
478,649 
15,718 
24,236,387 
1,782,987 
433  905 

Philadelphia    Pa                

Portland   Me  

29  697  483 

755,901 
6,911,691 
454,764 
151,925 

2!).66'-,,666 
2,496,830 
1,672,811 
3,015,069 

Willamette  Or  

Wilmington,  N.  C  

The  remaining  customs 
Alaska,  Al., 
Albemarle,  N.  C., 
Alexandria,  Va., 
Annapolis,  Md., 
Aroostook,  Me., 
Bangor,  Me., 
Burnstable,  Mass., 
Bath,  Me., 
Beaufort,  N.  C., 
IMfast,  Me., 
Bristol  and  Warren,  R. 
Castine,  Me., 
Delaware,  Del., 
Duluth,  Minn., 
Dunkirk,  N.Y., 
Erie,  Pa., 
Fairfleld,  Conn., 
Fall  River,  Mass., 
Fornandina,  Fla., 
Frenchman's  Bay,  Me., 
Georgetown,  D.  C., 
Georgetown,  S.  C., 
Gloucester,  Mass., 
Machias,  Me., 
Marblehead,  Mass., 
Michigan,  Mich., 
Middletown,  Conn., 
Montana  and  Idaho, 


districts  are: 


Newark.  N.  .1., 
New  Bedford,  Mass., 
Ncwlmryport,  Mass., 
New  London,  Cotin., 
Newport,  R.  I., 
Pamlieo,  N.  C., 
Paso  del  Norte,  Tex., 
Pearl  River,  Miss., 
Perth  Aniboy,  N.  J., 
Petersburg,  Va., 
Plymouth,  Mass., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Providence,  R.  I., 
Puget  Sound,  Wash., 
Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass., 
Saluria,  Tex., 
San  Diego,  Cal., 
Sandtisky,  0., 
St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
St.  John's,  Fla., 
St.  Mark's,  Fla., 
St.  Mary's,  Ga., 
Stonington,  Conn., 
Superior,  Mich., 
Techc,  La., 
Waldohorough,  Me., 
Wiscasset,  Me., 
York,  Me. 


The  Post-Office  Department. — By  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress has  power  "  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads." 
Under  this  provision  Congress  has  forbidden  all  carrying 
of  mails  except  by  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  officers  of  the  post-office  department  are  the 
postmaster-general  and  three  assistant  postmaster-generals. 
The  sixth  auditor  of  the  treasury  is  auditor  for  the  post- 
office  department.  The  postal  service  of  the  United  States 
in  ls"5  employed  51,177  persons,  .'134  being  in  the  post- 
office  department  at  Washington,  35,547  postmasters,  6280 
contractors,  4467  clerks  in  post-offices,  2195  letter-carriers, 
besides  route-agents,  etc.  The  ordinary  receipts  of  the 
department  during  the  fiscal  year  1S75  were  $26.671.218, 
and  the  expenditures  of  all  kinds,  $33,611,309.  The  num- 
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bcr  of  ordinary  pontage-stamps  issued  during  the  year  was 
CS2, .'Ml.',  I"",  valued  at  #1  S.1!71.-I7'.>.  be*ide-  which  there 
were  i**ue'l  2,-0!M'l->  newspaper  and  periodical  >tamps, 

120,'JIO,  I  .">"  Stall!  pC   I  envelope*.  L'J.S.ll).  J.,ll  lICU  -paper  U  Up 

pcrs,  H)7,ol  fi.lHH)  po-tal  cards.  The  value  of  po*t.i_" 
-tamps,  stamped  envelopes.  Hi'.,  issued  fur  the  u.-i-  of  the 
government  ollirorswa-  SI .  I  s'jf  llrj.  Tin-  number  of  author- 
ized mail-routes,  lit  the  close  of 'the  ti^-'itl  \e;tr  I*-;.,  wa- 
SL's:;,  aggregating  in  length  277, S7.'!  miles,  and  in  an 
1111:1!  transportation  l:!:i, >-'!'. -MB  mile*.  The  railroad-route* 
aggregated  70,O.H3  miles,  with  an  annual  transportation  of 
75. 1. 'it. '.Ill)  miles,  the  cost  being  about  12. 20  cents  per  mile; 
the  annual  trans|portation(  3,9JS,S52  mile*,  the  eost  about 
17.2*  rent*  per  mill'.  Other  routes  aggregated  192,002  mile*, 
with  an  annual  transportation  of  j  \,~ux. •!.">  I  miles,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  '.1.07  cents  per  mile.  The  numljer  of  post 
utlii'cs  in  operation  June  30,  1N75,  was  3."i.547,  of  which 
3101  were.  "  moncy-onler  "  olliees.  The  tutal  appoinlmciit-. 
of  postmasters  during  the  year  had  been  9871,  of  which 
GUI"  hud  been  on  resignation.  1)74  on  removal,  187  on 
changes  of  names  and  cites,  380  on  death,  and  2313  on 
establishment  of  new  offices.  The  number  of  loiters  ex- 
rhaii'.'c'l  with  foreign  countries,  exclusive  of  Canada,  dur- 
ing the  year  1*71-75,  wan  '_','). 1 :!.">,.'>*  1 .  The  number  of 
money  orders  issued  was  5,702,57.3,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  $78,395,826.  A  free  delivery  of  mail-matter  is  estab- 
lished in  S7  cities. 

lliir  Department^— The  head  of  the  war  department  is 
the  secretary  of  war.  The  relations  of  the  secretary  to  the 
general  of  the  army  are  ill-defined  and  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  In  1369  the  general  of  the  army  announced 
the  heads  of  the  several  corps  of  the  army  and  bureaus  of 
the  department  as  of  his  staff,  but  this  order  was  rescinded. 
There  are  eight  corps,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  the  following 
officers  :  the  adjutant-general,  the  quartermaster-general, 
the  commissary-general,  the  paymaster-general,  the  sur- 
geon  general,  the  chief  of  engineers,  the  chief  of  ordnance, 
the  chief  signal-officer.  By  the  Constitution,  Congress 
hu*  power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,  and  also  for  the  organ- 
i/ing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  govern- 
in  LC  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  States;  to  the  States  respectively  being  reserved  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  ai-.-ording  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 
The  President  is  commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  militia  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  line  of  the  army  is  1540 
officers  and  24,031  enlisted  men,  made  up  as  follows: 

Officers.        Hen. 

5  regiments  of  artillery 270  2504 

10             "            cavalry 422  7206 

28                           infantry 848  11,000 

Available  recruits,  hospital  stewards,  ord- 
nance sergeants,  etc ...»  8321 

1540  24,301 

Including  the  staff,  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Academy, 
Indian  scouts,  etc.,  the  aggregate  force  of  the  army  is 
27,488.  The  higher  officers  consist  of  a  general,  a  licu- 
triiant-general,  3  major-generals,  6  brigadier-generals,  and 
7  chiefs  of  departments  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
The  army  of  the  United  States  is  mainly  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  fortifications  on  the  coast  and  lakes,  in 
watching  the  movements  of  hostile  or  suspected  Indians, 
and  in  guarding  the  Mexican  frontier.  One  hundred  and 
two  signal-stations  are  maintained  for  recording  meteoric 
changes  and  giving  warning  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
nnd  agriculture  of  the  approach  of  storms.  The  protec- 
tion ami  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  are  directed 
by  the  engineer  department  of  the  army  under  authority 
of  Congress. 

The  arsenals  of  the  United  States  are  located  at  Kon- 
ncbce,  Watertown,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Allegheny,  Water- 
vliet.  Fort  Monroe,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Washington,  Pikesville, 
Frankford,  Detroit,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Rock  Island,  and  Benicia.  The  Military  Academy  is 
situated  ut  West  Point.  The  number  of  cadets  in  1875 
was  312.  On  graduation  the  cadets  are  appointed  to 
second  lieutenancies  in  the  army. 

The  organized  militia  of  the  States  aggregates  84,724 
rank  and  file — the  unorganized  militia,  3,701,977.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  arming  and  equip- 
ping the  militia  has  been  made  since  1808.  This  is  man- 
ifestly inadequate  to  the  original  object  of  the  appropria- 
tion— viz.  t:>  provide  arms  and  military  equipments  for 
the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States. 

The  .V«m/  Department. — The  navy,  originally  a  branch 
of  the  war  department,  was  made  a  distinct  executive  de- 
partment in  1 7W8.  The  head  of  it  is  the  secretary  of  the 
navy.  The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  comprises  147 
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vessels,  carrying  in  all  I  IWi  guns,  and  of  an  aggregate  mea- 

-uiement    ot      152,402     I'O,-.        Ill     tllc-c     1C---  '  Millg 

nominally    2M    gun-,    are    railing    \csscls.    without    -team 
pouer.      If.  -els  of  the  navy,  as  distingii] 

irom   iron-elads  and  torpedo  -lisp-,    number  ll.">,   of  which 

'1.1    are     tug-    emploiril     a.     lowing,    l'ell\.   or    torpedo    boat'. 

The  iron-clad  fleet  eonsi-t-  of  I'i'i  veMfb,     Of  those,  21  are 
ol   the   monitor  type.  2  are   iron   torpedo-ships,  while  the 
remaining  :;  are  described  as  wholly  inefficient.     Of  a\  ail- 
able  ships  in  the  navy,  the  mnnl.er  i-  "iven  as  SO,  iie 
ing  Hi  iron-clads  and  2  torpedo-boats.     The  total  !•• 
the  navy  is  limited  by  law  to  8400  men  and  boys.     The 
naiy-yard*   of   the    Tinted    State*    are    located    nt'Kitlery, 
l!o-ton.   Brooklyn.  ,m|      Pa.  i.  \V  u-li  i  Ir/ton.  Nor- 

folk. I'cn-a  •  ila.  Mare  1-land  «  :,|.  .and  New  London.    The 
-Naval  Academy  is  located  at  Annapolis. 

Jtitilrn<t<tn. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  mileage  of 
railways  in  each  group  of  States,  with  ten-year  interval!: 


Gaotrr  or  ST*T, 


New  England 

Middle __ 

Western,  including  the  Territoriea 

Southern 

Pacific 


Total.. 


811 

201X1 

244 

m 


:'.,]-!     I'.I.'J    14.112 
27 

_ 


I  ."••I- 


The  aggregate  capital  accounts  of  57,323  miles  of  road  are 

thus    Stated    in    Poor's    Ituilicny    Minimal:     Capital    stuck, 

$1,047,844,113;  funded  and  other  debt,  si.  , 1 1.  .7  VI I  : 
total,  $3,159,423,057.  Cost  of  railways  per  mile  in  New 
England  States,  $50,418;  in  Middle' States.  #711.427:  in 
Western  States,  $50,550 ;  in  Southern  States,  $:;o.:'>75  :  in 
Pacific  States,  $98,300;  aggregate  annual  receipts  of  all 
roads,  $473,241,055;  operating  expenses,  $307,486,682;  net 
earnings,  $166,751,373;  dividends  paid,  $64,418,151. 

Agririiltnrr. — The  statistics  of  agriculture  at  the  census 
of  1870  showed  the  number  of  farms  in  the  Middle  States 
to  be  2,659,985,  against  2,044.077  in  1860,  and  1,449,073  in 
1850.  Of  the  farms  of  1870,  6875  were  under  3  acres, 
172,021  were  of  between  3  and  10  acres,  294.607  of  between 
10  and  20  acres,  847,614  of  between  20  and  50  acre-: 
754,221  of  between  50  nnd  100  acres:  565,054  of  between 
100  and  500  acres;  19,593  of  500  acres  and  over.  The 
average  size  of  farms  in  1870  was  153  acres;  in  I860  it 
had  been  199;  in  1850,  203.  The  total  number  of  acres 
of  improved  lands  in  1870  was  188,291,099.  The  present 
cash  value  of  farms  was  returned  at  $9,262,803,861 ; 
the  value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  at 
$336,878,129;  the  value  of  live-stock  at  $1,525,276,447. 
The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  farm-laborers  during 
the  year  had  been  $310,280,285 :  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  product  for  the  year,  including  betterments  and  ad- 
ditions to  stock,  was  estimated  at  $2,447,538,658.  The 
number  of  horses  upon  farms  was  given  at  7,145,370  ;  of 
mules  and  asses,  1,125.415;  of  milch  cows,  8,935,332 ;  of 
working  oxen,  1,319,271 :  of  other  cattle,  13.558,004;  of 
sheep,  28,477,951 ;  of  swine,  25,134,569.  The  amount* 
raised  of  the  principal  crops  were,  in  bushels,  as  follows: 
wheat,  spring,  112,549,733:  winter,  175,195,893 :  rye, 
16,918,795;  Indian  corn,  700,944.549;  oats,  282,107,157; 
barley,  29,761,305;  buckwheat,  9.821,721 ;  potatoes,  Irish, 
143,337,473  ;  sweet,  21,709,824.  Of  cotton  there  was  raised 
3,011,996  bales;  of  tobacco,  262,735,341  pounds;  of  rice, 
73,035,021  pounds.  The  wool-crop  of  the  same  year  il 
estimated  at  about  100,000,000  pounds,  which  wu  in- 
adequately represented  in  the  census. 

Of  the  tobacco  produced  in  1870,  20  millions  of  pounds 
were  raised  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  64  millions  in 
the  South  Atlantic  region,  and  177  millions  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  of  which  148  millions  were  raised  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  alone.  Of  the  corn,  54  millions  of  bushels 
were  raised  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  56  millions  in  the 
South  Atlantic  region.  36  millions  in  the  northern  lake  re- 
gion, 32  millions  in  the  region  drained  by  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  IS  millions 
in  the  region  drained  by  rivers  flowing  int  >  the  (Julf  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  569  millions  in  the  Miotntppl  Val- 
ley, of  which  232  millions  were  raised  in  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio,  77  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  nnd  193  millions 
in  the  aggregate  in  the  basins  of  smaller  streams  emptying 
into  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis.  Of  the  wheat,  21 
millions  of  bushels  were  raised  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
17  millions  in  the  South  Atlantic  region,  36  millions  in  the 
northern  lake  region,  67  millions  in  the  basin  of  the  Ohio, 
15  millions  in  the  banin  of  the  Missouri,  95  millions  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  junction  with  the  Mis- 
souri, 20  millions  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1S70,  575,001 
bales  of  cotton  were  produced  in  the  South  Atlantic  region, 
864.000  in  the  region  drained  by  streams  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  1,211,000  in 
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the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  Ml, 000  in  the  region  drained  by 
streams  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  below  the  Mis- 
si.-Miipi  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Of  the  1,241,000  bales  pro- 
duced in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  110,000  were  produced  in 
the  basin  of  the  Ohio.  :)  10,000  in  the  basin  of  the  Red,  und 
112,000  in  the  basin  of  the  Arkansas,  079,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate bc-in^  produced  in  the  basins  of  the  smaller  rivers. 

The  quantities,  number  of  acres,  and  iiirjjrcjriito  value  of 
the  principal  crops  of  the  farm  in  1ST  I  are  estimated  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  as  follows : 


CEOP». 

Number  of 

hil    ii--!  .. 

Number  of 
aorei. 

Value, 
dollars. 

Indian  corn,  bushels.... 
Wheat,                 " 
Bye,                      " 
Oats,                     " 
Barley,                 " 
Buckwheat,        " 
Potatoes,             " 

850,148,500 
309,10^.700 
14,930,'JUO 
240,:tlW,000 
32,05-2,000 
8,010,500 
105.981,000 

41,036,918 
24,9^7,027 
1,110,711! 
10,997,412 
l,580.G2fi 
452,59!) 
1,310,041 

550,043,080 
291,  lo7.su.-. 
12,870,411 
125,047,530 

29,9fi:i,7(i!) 
6,477,885 
71,823,:i30 

1,501,161,200 
178,355,<K)(> 

81,361,330 
281,662 

1,087,353.9110 
2S,30-.',7i;.-| 

24  1  :!:!!»»{) 

21,769,772 

:«i,42n.73s 

Cotton,  bales  

3,800,000 

2.56,215,000 

Manufacture*  and  Miniin/. — The  statistics  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  in  1S70  showed  the  number  of 
establishments  to  be  252,148,  employing  2,003.9%  hands, 
of  whom  1,615,598  were  males  above  16,  323,770  were  fe- 
males above  15,  and  114,628  were  children  and  youth. 
The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year  was 
$775,584,343.  The  number  of  steam-engines  employed 
was  40,191,  of  an  aggregate  horse-power  of  1,215,711.  The 
number  of  water-wheels  51,018,  of  an  aggregate  horse- 
power of  1,130,431.  The  value  of  materials  consumed  w:is 
$2,188,327,242,  the  value  of  the  products,  $4,232,325,442". 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  among  the  several  States: 


STIT«. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Hands 
em- 
ployed. 

Wages. 

Materials. 

Products. 

'>  IKS 

8,  '248 

$•.!,•-'  -'7.  w 

$7,592,837 

$i:u>IO.K44 

1  079 

3,206 

67:1.963 

2,5:ifi,998 

4,629,2:14 

California  

3,984 

25.332 

1  3,136.722 

30,351,193 
1,593,280 

66,594.556 

P  •  -tit-tit 

86,419.579 

n  -i  w 

800 

659 

•2,749 

989,592 

2,330,  S73 

4,685,403 

Georgia  

.1,836 

17.871 

4.844,506 

1*..>C,73] 

31,196,115 

Illinois  

12.597 

82,979 

31.IOO.-2U 
18,366,780 

127,600,077 
6.-J,i:t5.492 

203,620,672 

I 

6,tt>:i,  292 

Kansas  

1.477 

6,844 

2,377,511 

.1.11  '  hi; 

11.775.833 

,  ol|jajan^ 

I'J.tis-J  S17 

4«  837,032 

76.593,613 

Massachusetts  
Michigan  

13,21-2 
9,455 

279,380 
6.'),fi94 

118,0ol,886 
21,803.355 

334,413,942 
68,142,515 

553.912,588 
118,:t94,H76 

Mi--i-Ml)Pi  
Missouri.  

1,7:11 
11,871 

5,941 
65,354 

1,547,428 
31,055.445 

4,38  (,  206 
115,5:13.269 

8,154,758 
206,213,429 

Nebraska  
Nevada  
New  Hampshire  
New  Jersey  
New  York  
North  Carolina  

670 
330 
3.342 
fi.«3(j 
36,206 
:i.'il-J 

2.665 
2,859 
40,783 
75,552 
351.800 
13,622 

1.429,913 
2,498,473 

13.S2.VHIl 
32,648,409 
142,466,758 
2,195.711 

2,902,074 
10,313,984 
44,577,967 
103,415,245 
452,065,452 
12.824,693 

5,7.18,512 
15,870,539 
71.u:;><.24» 
Hi9.L':;7,7:t2 
785.194,651 
19,021,327 

Oregon  
Pcnim'lvanla  
Rhode'fsland  
South  Carolina  
Tennessee  

WV.I 
37,  WO 
1,850 
1,584 
5,317 

2,884 
319,487 
49,417 
8,141 
19,412 

1,120,173 
127,976,594 
19,354,256 
1,543,715 
5,390.630 

3,419.756 
421.197,673 
73,154,109 
5,855,736 
19.6o7.027 

6,877,387 
711.R.44.344 
111,418,.'!54 
9,858,981 
34,362,li3A 

Vermont  

Virginia  
Vest  Virginia  
Wisconsin  

3/.!70 
5.933 
2,444 
7,013 

18,086 
18,974 
11,672 

4:;,!iio 

6,261.581 
5.343,099 
4,322,164 
13.575.642 

17,007,769 

2:i.H:i2,:!K4 
14.50:1,701 
45,851,266 

32,184,606 

:in.:;f.4.TJ2 

24,!02,201 
77.214.326 

The  statistics  of  mining  for  the  same  period  showed 
7974  establishments,  employing  154,328  hands,  of  whom 
66,178  were  men  above  ground,  77,221  men  under  ground. 
6916  boys  above  ground,  4013  boys  under  ground.  The 
amount  paid  in  wages  during  the  year  was  $74,464,044. 

Education. — The  interests  of  education  are  left  to  the 
several  States.  The  general  government  has,  however,  en- 
couraged the  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  new 
States  by  grants  of  land,  and  in  a  single  instance  has  by 
the  same  means  provided  for  higher  institutions  through 
the  endowment  of  a  college  in  each  State  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  educational  in- 
stitutions of  each  State  will  bo  found  described  under  the 
appropriate  title.  The  following  summaries  may  be  given 


CLASS  or  SCHOOLS. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupill. 

124 

966 

24  405 

120 

577 

25  892 

Academies  and  preparatory  schools. 
Scientific  ami  agricultural  colleges- 

1,122 

72 
209 

6,10.1 
009 

2  285 

109.09U 
7,244 
23  445 

343 

3783 

50  092 

113 

579 

4  350 

99 

1,121 

9.095 

Law  schools  

38 

181 

2.585 

for  the  United  States  :  Of  a  school  populiition  of  13,7.15, 072, 

S, o:;i>,772  were  in  1S74  enrolled  in  public  schools ;  the  mmi- 

j  her  of   teachers   was   239,873 ;    the  public-school   income, 

$Sl,277,fiSfi,  mainly  derived  from  taxation,  the  permanent 

school  fund  being  only  §75,251,008.     The  preceding  (able 

j  of  higher  institutions  is  given  by  the  U.  8.  coinmimoner 

of  education. 

The  following  are  among  the  largest  and  best  known  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  United  States:  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge.  Mass.;  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Co- 
lumbia College,  New  York  City  ;  Michigan  University,  Ann 
Arbor;  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  V;i.  :  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  II.:  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York;  La  Fayettc  College,  Kn.«t*m,  Pa.; 
Urown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Mo.;  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. :  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Lexington,  Ky. ;  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City; 
Amhcrst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Williams  College,  AVil- 
liamstown,  Mass. ;  University  of  Boston;  Weslevtm  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn. :  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
Delaware,  0. ;  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford  ;  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Oakland;  Industrial  University  of  Illi- 
noin,  Champaign  ;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Rutgers  College,  Brunswick,  N. . I. ;  Stevens 
Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Rochester  University,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(See  also  article  COLLEGE.) 

Lfiflifn'  Svhnol*. — Vasear  College,  Poughkecpsie,  N.  Y.  ; 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Mount  Holyoke,  Mas*.;  Wel- 
lesley  College,  Wcllesley,  Mass. ;  Smith  College,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Agricultural  School*. — Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst;  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  Lan- 
sing; Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  la. 

The  statistics  of  illiteracy  show  that  at  1$70  there  were 
4,528,084  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United 
States  who  could  not  read,  and  5,658,144  of  the  same  nge 
who  could  not  write.  This  latter  aggregate  was  composed 
as  follows : 

Native 4,830,271 

Foreign 777,873 

5,658,144 

Excluding  Chinese  and  civilized  Indians,  this  aggregate 
may  be  further  distributed  as  follows : 


10  to  15  years. 

15  to  21  rears. 

21  years  and  over. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

White... 
Colored. 

294,422 
243.068 

537,505 

245,890 
227,510 
478,200 

207,578 
237,02) 

444,;><><t 

209,533 

L'Tli.-.llll 

483,088 

748,970 
862,243 
1,611,213 

1,145,71" 
94<v"12 

2,1192,050 

Religion. —  The  Constitution  provides  that  "  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  No  inquiry  con- 
cerning religious  belief  has  ever  been  incorporated  in  the 
census.  The  relative  strength  of  the  several  communions 
is  left  to  be  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  churches  and  of 
church  accommodation.  At  1870  the  number  of  separate 
organizations  or  parishes,  church  edifices,  and  the  aggre- 
gate sittings  provided  by  each  religious  denomination  were 
as  follows : 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Organ- 
izations. 

Church 
cd  1  Ileus. 

Sittings. 

Value  of 
church 
l.ro|HTty. 

15,829 

13.H62 

4,:n^.i:i:> 

5tl.«)8,IlW 

3,57* 

2.  822 

Wtf.fiO1.' 

fi,r.»:i,i«7 

2,887 

2.715 

1,117.212 

25.069,698 

V    '    •      •  ti    HI 

2,835 

2,601 

99  1,  f  61 

3fi.5M.549 

K  vangelical  A  ssociation  

815 
M 

641 

662 

193,796 

?,301.A.V) 

:i,i«9,560 

189 

152 

78,206 

5.155,234 

3.032 

2.776 

977.332 

14.917.747 

25,278 

2l,:i37 

6,528,209 

fi!),854.12l 

72 

67 

25,700 

7(t<).100 

\(c  rr  ons 

189 

171 

87,838 

656.750 

N  'W    Tern      1cm 

90 

61 

18,755 

8tii>,700 

I*       I     t     '• 

7  824 

7,071 

2.696,244 

53,265,256 

Reformed    Church    in    America 

471 

4G8 

227,228 

10,359,255 

Reformed   Cburrh   In   the  U.  S. 
(late  German  Reformed)  

1,256 

1,145 
3,806 

431.700 
1.9WO..M4 

5.775,215 

GO.JttG.fwfi 

*S    •  nil  Art  -  ^ntist  • 

225 

140 

34.555 

306,240 

18 

8,850 

86,900 

6.970 

100,150 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  

1.445 
719 

937 
602 

?65.(V->5 

210,884 

1,819.810 

5.692,325 

462 

172,06-2 

1.788,745 

Total  

72,459 

R3.0R2 

21,(«;>.(W2 

*354,  483,581 

The  value  of  church  property,  as  stated  nbove,  is  probably 
far  below  the  fact.  The  agencies  of  the  census  arc  ill 
adapted  to  the  prosecution  of  such  an  inquiry,  and  it  is  not 
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ensv  at  the  be.-t  to  fix  the  principle*  upon  which  church 

property,  having  no  >ccular  uses,  bringing  nu  income,  ami 
li')t  sub.iii'-t  I  '  '•"I",  should  bo  uppraii-1'.l. 

The  following  tublc  shows  the  four  denominations  hav- 
ing the  largest  church  accommodation  in  each  of  the 
States : 


STATES. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

I-..-  bj  u  rian 
PfMbricrtu. 
PnrtptariM 

K|  :    •  ..,!_.! 

KpiMdMJ. 

«'r<;*l>vterian. 
l':.-1ui''iiuii. 
lUpliflt. 
Presbyterian. 
It...  r:nhi»liu. 
Baptist. 
Christian. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 
KptwopaL 
Ho.  Calholir. 
Ko.  Catholic. 

i  111.'!   '111. 

Presbyterian. 
Proabytcrian. 

Kplscopal, 

Ki.  !•'•<.  |.  i!. 

MethodliU 

HaptiHt. 
Baptist. 
I'rt'Hbyterian. 
Baptist, 
Baptist. 
Lutheran. 
Congrena'l. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbylerlan. 
Presbvterian. 
Baptist. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 
r.nnMrjra'l. 

Fourth. 

VI   bunk 

U<Mh<Mli.sL 
lUptisl. 
II...  Cath..llc. 
GrafNfrti 

Mr!  1.0,11-1. 
MI-H..-IM. 

Hap  list. 
Method!  at. 
Urtlioilixt. 

M      ••!•     i:     1 

M'tthmlHl. 
U.ipli'U 
K.I.  Catholic. 
Baptist. 

M.-iho«iist. 
Oon^rcga'!. 

Mi-tll.MlM. 

KM.  Catholic. 
Mi-thm.!-,.. 
Mrtfaodfst, 
Methodist. 

It  >.  Catholic. 
CoiigrcKn'l. 

11 
Method  In. 
M.-i  i-i. 
M'-tiMi.r 

M,  -Mr-  list 

Methodist. 

!i  ijiri'-r. 
Baptist. 
Methodist. 
Methodist. 

("ongrcga'l. 

M.-tlnMi^t. 
Methodist. 
It...  I'nth.Oi.-. 

BaplinL 

Methodist, 
Methodist, 
Methodist. 

Prrsl.Ytertan. 
JlaptiU. 
MfcthodM. 
1'  rcsbjrtcr.au. 
I'-rijiliKt. 
I'n-xlivt'Tiriii. 
I'n-  .tutf-ri^ii- 
MothodUu 
ll.ii.tist. 

('oURFPin*'!. 

It-..  C:irln>ln\ 
!',-.|'ti-l. 
Baptist, 
Methodist. 
Br\|i*i<t, 
I'.t-iti-u 
Bapllrt. 

Mr-t'l.-lUt. 

Baptist. 
Coii^rcKa'L 
I'rt1  •  !.',  ti-ri.'iii. 
RaptUt. 
I'r-.M  f-i  iiiti. 
Presbyterian. 
Presbyterian. 
It..   Catholic. 
Methodist. 
Baptist. 
K.Li.li-r. 

Methodist. 
Bapllit. 
Baptist. 
Methodiit. 

K|iiitoo|)al. 
ChrUtlaa. 
Baptist. 

K...  ruUi'.lic. 
Kpl*co|>til. 
Christian, 
lio.  CatboIIa. 

Christian. 
i;.i|,ii-i. 
Ko.  Catholic. 

I'M        U   NTi.U,. 

l.j-i   .-..  !•;.!. 
1   nli.r>:ilM, 
I.uthrniu 
M.-th  ,.:i-i. 
Presljjtcrian. 
Prcih\  ti-rlau. 
Kpi*cr>p*|, 
Ko.  Catholic. 

IV--),'.  tori** 
i:...  OttbottaT 

Dutch  Ui.f-.r. 
Ko.  Catholic. 
Lutheran. 
ChriKtlaa. 
ChrUtlan. 
Baptist. 
Kpl«opaJ. 
}',',«-  ant 
Christian. 
Bo.  Catholic. 
Ro.  Catholic. 
KpUcoiml. 
Ro.  CatuoUc. 
HapUil. 

ArUaaaac  

Connecticut  



In.lUiia  



llnrV1uu<l  

M                 iilSOttJt... 

Minnesota  
Ml<*i*<i|>pl  
M.isoarl  
Vchr»<k*  

N-vs-l!.     

New  IUm]>«hir<-. 
NewJrr.«-v  
New  York  
N«r'h  Carolina.  . 
Ohir.  
On>i;im   
P<-t»!i-j  Ivania  
ftkoda  Inland  
Son'h  Carolina.. 
Tennessee  
Texas  
V-rnmnt  ....... 
Virginia  
\\v*l  Virginia... 
\\  (••<•>!-.  .  

Newtpnper*  and  Periodical*. — The  census  of  1870  showed 
the  aggregate  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the 
lliiilii.i  States  to  be  5871,  having  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  20,842,475,  and  issuing  1,508,548,250  copies  annually. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  this  aggre- 
gate by  classes  and  by  periods  of  issue : 


JUC&NAL*. 

Num- 
ber. 

Circulation. 

Cnplen  annu- 
ally liuued. 

(  'lilSStX. 

79 

293450 

4  689  800 

A  ;ri.  ultural  and  horticultural.. 

l!i'iu:vul.-n!  :md  secret  societies.. 
1  'iimm,'rci:il  and  financial  
Illustrated,  literary,  and  miscel- 

93 
81 
142 

503 

770,752 
257,080 
690,200 

4  422  ''SS 

21,541,904 
8,51  8,560 
31,120,600 

160  061,408 

D.'vntrd  to  nationality  

20 
4333 

4>,  150 
8  781  220 

4,671,000 
1  134789082 

407 

4,764,358 

125,959,491! 

6 

73,500 

3,222,WOO 

IVchnical  and  professional  
Periods  of  Iitsue. 
Pailv     

207 
574 

744,530 
2,601,547 

15,974,400 
806,479,570 

107 

155  105 

24,19ii,380 

115 

247,197 

25,708,488 

\\Vrkly                                    

4295 

10  51.4  643 

550,921,436 

96 

1,349820 

32.395,680 

Monthly  

f>22 

5.W0.843 

67,810,116 

13 

31,650 

189.900 

Quarterly  

49 

211,670 

846,680 

Litrrtin/  im</  Xrientific  fii*titi<ti»n*. — Of  these,  the  United 
Slides  possess  but  two  of  importance  which  derive  a  na- 
tional character  from  acts  of  Congress,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  An 
account  of  the  history  and  work  of  the  former  appears  sep- 
arately. (See  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.)  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  established  by  act  of  Congress 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  intended  to 
include  tin-  mnst  eminent  men  in  the  various  departments 
of  natural  and  physical  science,  who  should,  at  need,  serve 
as  a  body  of  unpaid  advisers  or  experts  to  aid  the  govern- 
ment. The  first  president  was  Prof.  A.  D.  Bochc,  after  the 
d.Mth  of  whom  Dr.  Joseph  Henry  was  appointed.  It  was 
at  first  limited  to  50  members,  but  an  amendment  to  the 
con -titution  of  the  Academy  permits  the  election  of  five  new 
member!*  annually.  The  annual  stated  meeting  of  the 
Academy  is,  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  held  at  Wash- 
ington in  April,  besides  which  a  second  meeting  is  held  in 
November  at  some  place  chosen  annually  for  the  purpose. 
This  Academy  is  not,  us  might  be  inferred,  confined  to  the 
study  of  technical  questions,  but  receives  papers  on  all  sub- 
jects of  theoretical  scienri> :  and  indeed,  in  its  development 
in  this  direction  its  original  character  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  lost  sight  of.  Unfortunately,  it  is  without  any  gov- 
ernment endowment  or  other  funds,  save  a  bequest  from  its 
late  president,  so  that  it  has  not  the  pecuniary  means  of 
publication,  and  its  usefulness  is  thus. greatly  curtailed. 

Among  other  literary  and  scientific  societies  which, 
though  having  no  support  or  recognition  from  the  govern- 
ment, require  to  be  mentioned  in  any  sketch  of  the  insti- 


tntinns  of  the  United  States,  are — the  American  Ar«»<-iation 
for  the  Advam-finent  of    S-ieni-e,  ori^'innllv  th, 

A  --'H'i;ltil>ll    of     (iroli,i;i-t-    IIM'l    N  lit  .1 1  ;l  I  I  -  I  - ,    1,11.     I'  -      .         .     I 

in    Isl.s    on    :i   wider   ba*is;    the  American    I'tn  •.•,!, I. icul 

.  I'  •mnlcd  I iv  Fi.inklin  :   the  AIM,  •  i   :in  >•••  .  ,.        ience 

A--o,:iation:  the  l!o-(.,n  So,  ictv  ,,|    .V,I,II:L|   lli-ior\  :  the 

Peaboily   Academy  ot    Salem,  Mass.  :   flic  A  mcricnn  Acad- 

'•ni  v  of    \rlf   ij.id   Scier -of   Boston:   tin-   Franklin  ln-li 

lute  of  1'hiladHphiu:  the  St.  Ix>ui«  Academy  of  Sen  | 
the  (Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  nnd  Sei, nccs :  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  lately  the  l.ycriun  of  Natural 
History;  the  Am.,  aphlad  Society:  the  I'hila- 

del|.hi.i  Afudi'iuy  of  .Nutiiriil  Sciences;  tl,,-  Americiin  An- 
ti'|U:m:in  Society  of  Worec.t.-r.  .M;.->.  :  the  .Sen  Kni.-land 
Hi-lorieal»inl(ii'nfalngie:il  Society  :  tin-  Ma'twlui-clty  His- 
toric il  Society:  (he  Institute  of  Ci\il  F.nginecra:  the  In- 
stitute of  Minim:  Knuinci  r.-.  Moi-t  "I  tin-  ul>,, 
puliHsh  occasionally  theii  procii-dings  and  pupi-rn.  Some 
publish  neti\i-ly.  The  A  men  mui 

ally.  The  following  have  been  the  prc-id> •nt«  for  the  last 
six  years:  Prof.  T.  Slcrry  Hunt.  1X71:  Prof.  Asa  (iray, 
1»72;  Prof.  J.  P.  Lovering,  1873:  Prof.  .1.  I,.  I*  Conte, 
1874;  Prof. . I.  E.  Ililgard.  l--7.i:  1'n.l.  W.  It.  Rogers,  1x76. 
History. — The  details  of  colonial  Imtorv  will  be  found 
under  the  titles  of  the  several  Stutes  .,!'  tiic  I'nion.  The 
|.oliti.-al  history  of  the  United  States  begins  in  1774.  The 
mother-country  had  provided  no  common  government  in 
which  the  colonies  should  take  part,  and  the  relations  into 
which  these  occasionally  entered  under  the  stress  of  Dutch, 
French,  and  Indian  wars  were  voluntary  and  transient. 
Planted  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  each  having  its  own  har- 
bors and  river  systems,  the  colonies  had  felt  no  drawing! 
toward  general  union.  To  this  statement  of  geographical 
independence  an  exception  may  seem  to  have  existed  in 
the  case  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania:  but  as  these  colonies 
remained,  even  after  the  legislative  secession  of  171.1',,  tinder 
a  common  governor,  the  antagonism  of  interests  which 
might  otherwise  have  arisen  out  of  conflicting  claims  to 
navigation  was  wholly  suppressed.  With  this  possible  ex- 
ception no  colony  depended  on  the  consent  of  any  other 
for  the  exercise  of  any  vital  privilege.  One  or  more  of  the 
colonies  had  taken  advantage  of  superior  harbors  to  tax 
the  products  of  their  neighbors  going  out  through  their 
ports;  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  quarrelled  for  a 
while  (1647-iO)  over  the  dues  lc%  ied  hy  the  former  at  Say- 
brook  on  goods  destined  for  Springfield  in  the  latter  col- 
ony;  Virginia  and  Maryland  long  maintained  a  dispute 
concerning  their  respective  rights  to  the  navigation  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River:  while  even  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  has  not  wholly  prevented 
controversy  between  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  New  York  Bay.  as 
in  the  case  of  the  claim  of  certain  patentees  of  New  York 
to  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  within  those  waters. 
But  none  of  these  issues  were  vital,  while  the  exigencies 
of  a  common  defence  against  the  savages  were  held  to  be 
sufficiently  met  by  an  occasional  common  armament  and 
joint  expedition  of  two,  three,  or  four  contiguous  colonies. 
One  exception,  indeed,  is  found.  In  1643  the  four  colonies 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  which  afterward  formed  two  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  united  in  a  confederation,  known  as  the  1'nited 
Colonies  of  New  England,  for  defence  against  the  savage 
tribes.  In  this  confederation  the  four  colonies,  though  very 
unequal  in  size  and  population,  were  to  have  equal  power, 
but  all  war-expenses,  which  were  to  be  a  common  charge, 
were  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  male  in- 
habitants in  each  colony.  Runaway  servants  and  fugitives 
from  justice  were  to  be  mutually  delivered  up,  and  the 
judgments  of  courts  of  law  and  probates  of  wills  in  each 
colony  were  to  receive  full  faith  and  credit  in  every  other. 
This  confederation,  thus  limited  in  extent,  had  but  a  feeble 
existence,  and  expired  after  about  half  a  century  with  the 
exigency  in  which  it  had  its  rise. 

No  other  attempt  at  confederation  was  made  until     TS4, 
though  in  the  interval  colonies  were  temporarily  or  per- 
manently consolidated  by  the  Crown  of  England,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  their  consent.     In  the  year 
named  a  convention  was  held  at  Albany  in  New  1  ork 
view  of  the  approaching  hostilities  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  on  the  instance  of  the  British  board  of  trade. 
Commissioners  were  present  from  New  York.  Hennsylvi 
Maryland,  and  the  four  New  England  colonies.    Delegati 
were  also  present  from  the  famous  "  Six  Nations 
York.     Under   the   leadership   of  Benjamin    Franklin,   a 
plan  of  permanent  union  for  the  colonies  was  adopted,  (o 
be  dependent  for  effect  on  the  sanction  of  the  Bnti.-h  1  i 
liament       The    scheme    comprised    a    president-general, 
named  and   supported  by  the  Crown,  and  a  council 
forty-eight  members,  to  be  chosen  every  three  year*  by  t 
legislatures  of  the  colonies.      Each  colony  wa»  to  have 
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representation  in  proportion  to  its  contributions  to  the 
general  cause,  no  colony,  however,  to  have  less  than  two 
or  more  than  seven  members  of  the  council.  The  council 
was  to  undertake  the  common  defence,  apportioning  quotas 
of  men  and  money  therefor,  controlling  the  forces  raised, 
and  enacting  ordinances  of  general  interest.  The  president- 
general  was  to  have  a  negative  on  all  acts  of  the  council 
and  the  appointment  of  all  military  officers.  Civil  officers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with  the  consent  of 
the  president.  This  promising  scheme  was,  however,  re- 
jected by  the  board  of  trade  as  conferring  dangerous 
powers  on  the  colonies,  anil  by  the  colonies  themselves  as 
giving  too  much  authority  to  the  Crown  in  matters  which 
they  hail  jealously  reserved  to  themselves:  so  that  the 
colonies  had  to  sustain  the  ensuing  war,  which  broke  the 
power  of  France  upon  the  continent,  with  no  other  con- 
cert than  that  derived  from  the  voluntary  concurrence  of 
the  several  legislatures  or  executives. 

The  forces  which  thus  for  more  than  a  century  withstood 
union  were  not  found  alone  in  the  indifference  growing  out 
of  the  natural  independence  which  has  been  noted.  There 
was  also  a  decided  repugnancy,  if  not  between  individual 
colonies,  between  groups  of  colonies,  arising  out  of  differ- 
ences in  race,  religion,  and  political  institutions.  New 
England  was  almost  purely  English  ;  the  populations  of  the 
middle  colonies  were  most  curiously  and  variously  com- 
posed of  a  great  number  of  nationalities.  New  England 
was  chiefly  Puritan;  in  the  middle  colonies  the  Quakers 
anil  Lutherans  dominated;  at  the  South,  the  Church  of 
England  had  formally  established  its  offices.  But  the  re- 
pugnancy caused  by  differences  of  race  and  religion  was 
probably  less  than  that  due  to  differences  in  the  political 
franchises  and  institutions  of  the  several  sections.  The 
charter  governments  of  New  England  (excepting  New 
Hampshire)  were  strongly  contrasted  with  the  proprietary 
governments  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware 
and  the  provincial  governments  of  the  South.  The  polit- 
ical habits  and  aptitudes  which  resulted  were  widely 
diverse,  especially  in  respect  to  the  forms  in  which  political 
power  was  exercised  and  to  the  modes  of  taxation  in  use. 
Evidence  abounds  that  the  total  effect  of  all  these  causes 
was  to  produce  a  strong  disinclination  to  confederation 
among  the  colonies,  and  especially  that  the  Episcopal  and 
aristocratic  prejudices  against  the  levelling  spirit  of  New 
England,  and  the  Quaker  opposition  to  war,  to  which  the 
New  England  colonies  were  from  the  first  exceedingly 
prone,  constituted  an  obstacle  to  union  which  no  cause  but 
the  single  one  which  actually  brought  the  colonies  together 
could  for  more  than  one  generation  have  overcome. 

In  1765,  the  general  opposition  to  Grenville's  Stamp  act 
led  to  a  congress  of  delegates  from  nine  colonies,  appointed 
by  various  authority,  which  met  at  New  York  and  formed 
a  union  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  taxation  by  Parliament. 
This  congress,  however,  assumed  no  powers  of  government ; 
its  proceedings  were  limited  to  deliberation  and  remon- 
strance, and  the  union  expired  with  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious law  in  1766.  In  1774,  however,  the  opposition  to  Charles 
Townshend's  measures  for  raising  a  British  revenue  within 
the  colonies,  inflamed  by  the  stirring  events  at  Boston — the 
"  massacre  "  of  1770  and  the  "  tea-party  "  of  1773 — resulted 
in  a  congress  of  the  colonies,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  5th  of  September.  Twelve  colonies  were  soon  repre- 
sented, Georgia  being  "the  missing  link,"  though,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  a  link  at  the  end  of  the  chain.  This  congress  was 
in  reality  an  assemblage  of  committees.  The  colonies  voted 
as  entire  bodies,  casting  single  votes,  the  question  of  pro- 
portional representation  being  waived  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony. The  congress  undertook  to  exercise  no  coercive 
powers.  Separation  from  England  was  not  then  deter- 
mined on,  and  was  not  even  generally  in  contemplation. 
The  important  measures  of  the  congress  of  1774  were  a 
declaration  which  based  the  rights  of  the  colonies  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution, 
and  the  several  charters  or  compacts  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Crown,  and  denied  expressly  and  completely  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  though  recognizing 
its  power  of  commercial  regulation;  and,  secondly,  non- 
importation and  non-exportation  agreements,  the  article  of 
tea  being  particularly  named  in  the  former,  while  rice,  the 

!>roduct  of  Carolina,  was  specially  excepted  from  the  pro- 
libitions  of  the  latter.  The  congress  adjourned  in  October, 
recommending  that  another  congress  be  held  in  1775,  should 
the  grievances  of  the  colonies  not  meantime  have  been  re- 
dressed. During  the  winter  which  followed,  rapid  progress 
was  made  toward  revolution  in  Massachusetts.  The  gov- 
ernor, on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  dissolved  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  called  new  councillors  into  office  by  mandamus, 
under  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  revoking  so  much 
of  the  charter  of  the  colony  as  authorized  the  assembly  to 
elect  the  council.  The  governor's  councillors  were  com- 
pelled by  a  show  of  popular  violence  to  resign,  while  a  new 


assembly,  elected  by  the  people  in  defiance  of  an  executive 
proclamation,  met  at  Salem  and  resolved  themselves  into  a 
provincial  congress,  whose  recommendations  had  all  the 
effect  of  law  throughout  the  colony.  On  Apr.  19,  1775,  oc- 
curcd  the  battle  of  Lexington,  an  unforeseen  collision  be- 
tween the  royal  troops  marching  to  seize  military  stores  at 
Concord  and  the  militia  and  citizens. 

The  second  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia 
on  May  10,  following.  Most  of  the  delegations  had  been 
chosen  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  when  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament  was  hot  in  con- 
templation. "  They  were,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  cummitiecH 
from  twelve  colonies,  deputed  to  consult  on  measures  of 
conciliation,  with  no  means  of  resistance  to  oppression  be- 
yond a  voluntary  agreement  for  the  suspension  of  importa- 
tions from  Great  Britain.  They  formed  no  confederacy  ; 
they  were  not  an  executive  government;  they  were  not 
even  a  legislative  body."  Such,  indeed,  they  were  in  the- 
ory, but  the  course  of  events  threw  upon  this  body  of  com- 
mittees the  duties  of  a  revolutionary  congress.  Blood  had 
been  shed;  the  British  troops  were  besieged  in  Boston  by 
the  militia  of  New  England:  Congress,  by  the  necessity 
of  the  situation,  became  the  organ  of  the  common  resistance. 
A  Continental  army  was  raised;  a  coinniandcr-in-ehief, 
George  Washington  of  Virginia,  was  chosen,  in  whose  com- 
mission the  phrase  "United  Colonies"  was  first  used;  a 
Continental  currency  was  created;  a  general  treasury  and 
post-office  established  ;  while  the  whole  management  of 
Indian  affairs  was  assumed  by  Congress.  Jlcre  we  see 
emerge  most  of  the  parts  of  government.  What  mean- 
while, had  become  of  the  governments  of  the  colonies? 
Much  stress  has  been  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  fact 
that  the  revolutionary  governments  of  the  colonies  were 
generally  not  organized  until  after  the  Continental  Congress 
had  assumed  powers  of  legislation,  and  had  recommended 
the  establishment  of  new  governments  in  the  several  colo- 
nies. But  no  inference  can  justly  be  drawn  from  this  fact 
adverse  to  the  full  political  rights  of  each  colony.  The 
priority  noted  was  a  priority  in  time,  not  in  logic.  It  was 
due  to  the  urgent  military  necessity  of  the  situation,  and 
intimated  no  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  latter  body  should 
have  assumed  to  disregard  the  entity  of  a  single  colony, 
even  the  smallest,  or  have  proceeded  to  do  anything  au- 
thoritatively in  respect  to  the  organization  of  colonial  gov- 
ernments, or  to  take  territory  from  one  colony  for  the  benefit 
of  another.  The  colonies  in  no  respect  owed  their  existence 
or  their  political  rights  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
was  their  creature,  the  organ  of  their  voluntary  common 
action. 

On  June  17  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  be- 
tween the  garrison  of  Boston  and  the  besieging  provincials. 
Though  this  action  was  not,  as  now,  regarded  as  a  substan- 
tial victory  for  the  Americans,  it  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  purpose  of  resistance  and  to  quicken  the  growth  of 
revolutionary  ideas.  The  progress  of  the  popular  mind  of 
the  colonies  toward  independence  of  Great  Britain  was 
hastened  by  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  receive  the  peti- 
tion of  Congress;  by  the  bombardment  of  the  town  of  T'al- 
mouth,  now  the  city  of  Portland;  by  acts  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  trade  with  the  colonies  and  authorizing  the 
capture  of  their  vessels  ;  and  by  the  active  impressment  of 
seamen  on  the  North  American  coast.  The  military  opera- 
tions of  the  autumn  and  winter  had  not  been  decisive.  Tho 
expedition  of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  against  Canada  had 
resulted  disastrously  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  gar- 
rison had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  and  a  British 
fleet  had  been  beaten  off  Charleston  in  the  action  at  Fort 
Sullivan. 

On  June  7,  1776,  a  resolution  of  independence  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Continental  Congress  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee  of  Virginia,  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  R.  R.  Livingston.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  drawn  by  Jefferson,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
was  promulgated,  the  delegations  being  generally  instructed 
to  that  end  by  their  colonies.  On  the  same  day  on  which 
the  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  Declaration,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, it  being  fully  recognized  that  independence  of  Great 
Britain  necessitated  union  among  the  colonies,  now  become 
States.  Yet  this  committee  did  not  report  a  plan  for 
confederation  until  Nov.,  1777,  nor  were  the  Articles 
adopted  by  all  the  States  before  Mar.  1,  1781.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  States,  united  only  by  their  free 
consent,  were  carrying  on  war  with  Great  Britain  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  authorita- 
tive government.  This  long  delay  in  such  an  exigency 
affords  a  measure  of  the  difficulties  of  union.  One  obstacle, 
however,  additional  to  those  previously  mentioned,  requires 
to  be  stated.  Seven  States,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
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Now  York,  Virginia.  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  nnci 
Georgia,  possessed  eoniidenbla  Undies  of  lunii  to  the  W. 
of  their  present  limits.  The  six  Stall's  more  closely  defined 
ohje-iiid  to  signing  the  Articles  until  these  unoccupied 
which  were  to  lie  defended  l>y  the  arms  au<l  rcs'.iir<-es 
of  the  I'onfedcration,  should  he  ceded  for  the  benefit,  of  the 
C'onfe deration.  This  objection  was.  however,  maintained 
Midi  Ic-s  vigor  l>,v  some  of  these  State.-*  than  by  oilier-. 
Ucfore  tin:  close  o'f  July,  177.H,  ten  States  had  ratified  the 
Articles.  New  Jersey  acceded  Nov.  26,  177S;  Delaware 
Mav  :">.  ITT'.I:  Mary  land  remained  out  until  Mar.  1,  I'M. 
The  contention  of  Maryland  was  that  without  such  cession 
the  Ian  lei  States  would  pay  their  war-expenses  by  rales 
of  lauds,  instead  of  l>y  taxation;  and,  secondly,  that  when 
this  Western  territory  should  be  settled,  the  communities 
there  formed  would  become  politically  and  socially  the 
satellites  of  the  States  under  whose  laws  and  administra- 
lion  they  had  grown  up.  The  contest  wan  finally  celt  led 
bv  i  lie  patriotic  action  of  New  York,  which  authorized  (Feb. 
1'J.  17 SO)  its  delegates  to  cede  its  Western  lands.  This 
action  was  accepted  by  Maryland  as  an  earnest  of  what 
she  had  claimed,  and  she  joined  the  Confederation  as 
stated.  Sooner  or  later,  all  the  landed  States  followed 
suit  in  cession — Virginia,  1784  :  Massachusetts.  1785  ;  Con- 
iifctieut,  ITsTi:  South  Carolina,  1787;  North  Carolina, 
IT'.i'i:  Georgia,  1SU2. 

.Meanwhile,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  without  a  gov- 
ernment having  coercive  power.  The  States,  when  called 
upon  by  (!ongre<»  for  contributions  of  men  and  money,  re- 
sponded in  tiieir  own  time  and  way.  The  British  troops 
under  Sir  William  Howe  defeated  the  American  army  on 
Long  Island  Aug.  27,  1776,  and  soon  afterward  occupied 
tin-  city  of  New  York  and  the  country  of  the  lower  Hudson. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  Washington  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  behind  the  Delaware  River  with  a  small,  ill-pro- 
%ide  1  army,  but  by  the  brilliant  surprises  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  the  British  were  thrown  back  and  New  Jersey 
mainly  recovered.  During  the  summer  of  1777,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  transferred  the  greater  part  of  his  force  by 
water  to  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  which  city  he 
captured,  after  defeating  the  American  army  on  the  Bran- 
dvvvine,  Sept.  11.  A  bold  attack  by  Washington  on  the 
British  forces  at  Germantown  (Oct.  4)  was  repulsed.  At 
the  North,  however,  the  canso  of  independence  found  this 
year  a  better  fortune.  Gen.  Burgoyne.  in  command  of  an 
army  composed  of  British  regulars,  Canadians,  and  In- 
dians, in  July  captured  Ticonderoga  and  Whitehall,  and 
be^im  a  movement  intended  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  by  opening  that  river  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth  to  isolate  New  England.  The  ex- 
pedition was,  however,  wholly  disastrous.  A  strong  de- 
tachment was  defeated  by  a  militia  force  under  (Jen.  Stark 
at  llennington  Aug.  16,  and  in  September,  Burgoyno  was 
brought  to  bay  near  Saratoga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  lifter  two  severe  actions  (Sept.  19  and  Oct.  7) 
was  compelled  to  surrender  (Oct.  16)  to  Gen.  Gates. 

The  decisive  victory  at  Saratoga  gave  great  reputation 
abroad  to  the  American  arms,  and  decided  the  French 
king  to  join  in  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  which  were  signed  in  Paris  in  Feb..  1778. 
Meanwhile,  Washington  had  been  reduced  to  straits  in 
keeping  the  field  against  the  British,  and  his  army  en- 
countered the  greatest  hardships  at  their  encampment  of 
1777-78  at  Valley  Forge,  a  day's  march  N.  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  want  of  an  authoritative  government  was 
severely  felt  in  the  slow  and  partial  responses  made  by  the 
States  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Congress.  In  this  strait  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit  was  resorted  to.  The  depreciation 
was  of  course  rapid.  Mar.  1, 1778,  $1  in  specie  exchanged 
for  $1.75  in  paper;  Sept.  l,for$4;  Mar.  1,  1779,  for  $10; 
Sept.  1,  for  SIS;  Mar.  18,  1780,  for  $40;  Dec.  1,  for  $100; 
Mav  1,  1781,  for  $200-$500.  During  the  operations  of 
1778  the  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet  under  D'Estaing 
proved  delusive,  but  the  conduct  of  the  British  armies 
was  ineffective ;  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  succeeded  Howe, 
evacuated  Philadelphia  and  retired  on  New  York.  During 
the  movement  an  indecisive  action  was  fought  at  Mon- 
mouth,  the  army  of  Washington  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  field.  The  British  forces  still  held  Rhode  Island, 
which  they  had  occupied  two  years  before.  Toward  the 
close  of  1778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  force  against  the 
city  of  Savannah,  which  fell  Dec.  29.  This  determined 
toward  the  South  the  efforts  of  both  armies.  During  the 
summer  of  1779  the  British  overran  the  whole  of  Georgia, 
but  wore  compelled  to  abandon  Rhode  Island  in  view  of 
an  expected  expedition  by  the  troops  and  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  latter  country  having  declared  war  against 
Kim'land  in  June.  In  September  the  Americans  under 
Lincoln,  assisted  by  the  French  fleet,  made  a  futile  attack 
on  Savannah,  being  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  In  Apr., 
1780,  Clinton  in  person  invested  Charleston,  which  was 


held  by  Hen.  Lincoln.      The  defence  wan  weak,  and  the 
city   was   surrendered  with   the   garrison    in    .Ma\  :    >.,ntli 
Carolina    was   completely    overrun,   and    Cornwulliit,   who 
was  left  in  command   by  (Minton,  threatened   North  i 
liuu.     In  this  emergency  troops  were  detached  from  the 

Northern  army  under  OH iimand  of  <i>n.  Gates,  who 

was  reinforced'  by  the  militia  of  Virginia  and  North  i 
lina.  but  was  routed  with  great  loss  at  Cumden,  while  the 
]taiti-:m  c.irjis  nt  Siimter,  who  since  the  conqucut  of  South 
Carolina  had  not  ceased  to  harass  the  linli-li  outpolU, 
was  destroyed  liy  Tarlcton  on  the  banks  of  the  Wnlrree. 
The  three  tmuthernmi'nt  Slate*  were  now  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish, while  to  the  disaster  at  the  Smith  was  nearly  willed 
the  capture  of  the  strongholds  on  the  Hudson  through  the 
treachery  of  Benedict  Arnold.  In  October,  however,  a  con- 
siderable detachment  of  the  British  army  was  destroyed 
by  militia  at  King's  Mountain,  inducing  I  <<rnwallis  to 
retire  into  South  Carolina;  and  in  December,  lieu,  Greene 
arrived  from  the  North,  superseding  Gates.  The  close  of 
the  year  found  Holland  also  in  anus  against  Kngland, 
thouirh  not  taking  part  in  the  military  operations  in 
America. 

The  campaign  of  1781  was  destined  virtually  to  close  the 
war  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Jan.  17,  the  British,  under 
Col.  Tarleton,  were  defeated  at  Cowpens,  S.  ('..  by  Gen. 
Morgan;  Mar.  15  a  severe  action  was  fought  at  (iuillord 
Court-house  between  Greene  and  Cornwallis.  by  which  the 
British,  though  they  held  the  field,  were  so  far  weakened 
as  to  compel  them  to  retire;  on  Sept.  8  was  fought  the 
severe  action  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  which  the  Americans  hmd 
the  advantage.  The  effect  of  these  actions,  combined  with 
the  activity  of  the  American  partisans  under  Marion,  was 
to  compel  the  abandonment  of  North  Carolina  and  nearly 
all  of  South  Carolina  by  the  British,  who  were  content  to 
hold  a  few  places  by  garrisons.  Meanwhile,  Cornwallis, 
moving  into  Virginia  with  a  view  to  forming  a  junction 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  hemmed  in  at  Yorktown  by 
the  troops  of  Washington  and  Roohambeau,  and  after  a 
siege  of  about  three  weeks  was  compel  led  to  surrender 
his  whole  force,  about  8000  men,  Oct.  19.  The  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  practically  ended  the  war.  No  opera- 
tions of  importance  followed.  In  July.  1782,  the  British 
evacuated  Savannah ;  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  Nov.  30  of  that  year  at  Paris;  Dec.  14,  Charleston 
was  evacuated :  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  Sept.  3, 
1783 ;  New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  close  of  November; 
in  December,  Washington  resigned  his  commission  <u  coin- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  government  which,  as  recited,  had  been  brought 
into  existence  Mar.  2,  1781,  was  a  pure  federation.  The 
States  entered  it  as  equal  bodies.  Its  single  organ  was  a 
congress  of  delegates.  The  powers  of  the  government 
were  limited  to  certain  purposes.  Nominally,  these  ex- 
tended to  the  right  to  declare  peace  or  war,  to  send  am- 
bassadors and  envoys,  to  make  treaties  and  alliances,  to 
dispose  of  captures  and  prizes,  and  provide  for  the  punish- 
ment of  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas.  In  respect 
to  internal  concerns,  Congress  was  vested  with  the  determi- 
nation in  the  last  resort  of  disputes  between  States  regard- 
ing boundaries,  with  the  regulation  of  weights,  measures, 
and  coins,  with  the  control  of  the  postal  service  and  of  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  with  the  government  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces.  The  State  quotas  of  contribution  both 
of  men  and  of  money  were  to  be  fixed  by  Congress,  which 
should  make  requisition  on  the  States  therefor.  The  con- 
sent of  nine  States  was,  however,  necessary  to  all  import- 
ant acts  of  legislation  or  administration.  The  government 
thus  formed  remained  the  government  of  the  I'nited  States 
during  two  years  of  war  and  six  years  of  peace.  1 
however,  early  shown  to  be  a  hopeless  failure, 
coercive  power  over  States  or  individuals.  1 
even  command  the  attendance  of  its  own  members 
lonsequence,  the  States  ordinarily  neglected  or  refused 
:oraply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  and  settled  their 


•enty  p 
circumstances  required.  • 


Feb  21    1787,  Congress  called  upon  the  States 
leeates  to  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose 


—      --  '       IT  fc 

Among  the  most  eminent  members  wore  Benjamin  ri 

lin,  Alexander  Hamilton.  James  Madison,  r.dmuml I  R. 

dolph.  George  Mason.  Gouverneur  Morns.  John  R 

C  C  Pinckney,  Rufus  King.  Roger  Shermnn.  Rhode  Island 

was  not  present  by  delegates.    The  convention  w, 

in  September,  having  submitted  a  form  of  constitute 
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sentially  different  from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
main  features  of  the  plan  of  government  thus  proposed 
have  already  been  given  under  the  title  Political  Jimtitu- 
tiniiH  and  (r'ttrcrnmt-nt.  The  order  of  ratification  by  the 
conventions  of  the  States  was  as  follows:  Delaware,  Dee. 
7,  1787,  unanimously;  Pennsylvania,  the  same  day,  by  a 
vote  of  4»>  to  23;  New  Jersey,  Dec.  12,  unanimously; 
Georgia,  Jan.  2,  17HS,  unanimously  ;  Connecticut,  Jan.  9, 
by  a  large  majority;  Massachusetts,  Feb.  7,  11>S  to  IS7: 
Maryland,  Apr.  2S,  fi.'J  to  11;  South  Carolina,  May,  by  a 
large  majority;  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  57  to  4G;  Vir- 
ginia, June  25,  by  a  majority  of  10:  Now  York,  July  26, 
30  to  27.  The  ratification  of  nine  States  being  sufficient, 
the  now  government  wont  into  operation  before  Rhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  had  acceded,  which  they  did 
shortly  after.  Ten  amendment*  to  the  Constitution  were 
immediately  proposed  and  adopted,  constituting  a  sort 
of  "Bill  of  Rights"  desired  by  some  of  the  ratifying 
States. 

The  new  government  was  inaugurated,  nominally,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  really  on  the  Gth  of  Apr.,  1781).  George 
Washington  of  Virginia  was  found  to  have  received  the 
entire  number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  and  was 
declared  President,  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  having 
received  a  plurality  of  second  choices,  was  declared  Vice- 
Presidont.  The  cabinet  was  announced  as  follows  :  Thomas 
Jefferson,  secretary  of  state:  Edmund  Randolph,  attorney- 
general:  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treasury; 
Henry  Knox,  secretary  of  war.  At  the  election  party  dis- 
tinctions had  not  been  formulated,  though  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  divisions  of  sentiment  which  had  been 
developed  in  the  Constitutional  convention  would  eventuate 
in  the  formation  of  parties  within  the  Constitution.  The 
cabinet  even  gave  testimony  to  fundamental  differences  of 
political  belief  between  North  and  South.  Hamilton  and 
Knox  were  pronounced  advocates  of  what  became  known 
as  Federalism ;  Jefferson  and  Randolph  were  strong  as- 
serters  of  those  views  of  the  powers  of  tho  general  govern- 
ment, and  of  its  relations  to  the  State?,  which  character- 
ized the  Republican  party.  Two  measures  of  Washing- 
ton's first  term  especially  promoted  the  division  of  the 
country  by  party  lines.  These  were  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional bank  by  act  of  Congress,  and  tho  assumption  by  the 
United  State?  of  tho  war-debts  of  the  several  States.  The 
former  measure  was  opposed  in  the  cabinet  by  Jefferson 
and  Randolph,  and  supported  by  Knox  and  Hamilton,  the 
latter  being  the  author  of  the  scheme.  Washington,  who 
had  strong  Federal  associations  and  proclivities,  though 
disowning  party  obligations,  gave  the  bill  his  approval. 
The  bank  went  into  operation  in  1791,  the  charter  having 
twenty  years  to  run.  The  State  debts  were  assumed  in  a 
limited  amount  ($21,500,000)  after  an  embittered  contest  in 
Congress,  in  which  tho  party  asserting  the  utmost  fulness 
of  national  powers  under  the  Constitution  triumphed. 
During  the  administration  of  Washington  the  United 
States  progressed  steadily  toward  industrial  and  financial 
prosperity,  and  entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  War  was,  how- 
ever, waged  with  the  Miami  confederation  of  the  Ohio, 
over  which,  after  two  successive  disasters  to  our  armies 
under  Gens.  Harmer  and  St.  Clair,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne, 
the  hero  of  Stony  Point  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  won  a 
decisive  victory,  which  led  to  peace  and  the  cession  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Ohio  by  the  Mi  am  is  in  1795.  No  op- 
position was  made  to  the  re-election  of  Washington  in 
1793,  but  during  his  second  term  the  antagonism  of  the 
Federalists  and  Republicans  became  intense.  The  Repub- 
licans sympathized  strongly  with  the  progress  of  tho  Rev- 
olution in  France,  and  the  more  forward,  incited  by  the 
acts  and  appeals  of  Genet,  minister  from  France,  strove  to 
commit  tho  United  States  to  an  active  support  of  that 
cause,  which  the  Federalists,  who  were  popularly  charged 
with  English  sympathies,  as  strongly  opposed.  The  treaty 
negotiated  by  Chief-Justice  Jay  as  special  envoy  to  Eng- 
land was  resented  by  the  Republicans  as  a  surrender  of 
American  rights,  and  the  debates  thereon  in  Congress  were 
marked  by  extraordinary  bitterness.  This  treaty,  while  it 
secured  the  surrender  of  the  posts  in  the  Western  territory 
held  by  Great  Britain  for  twelve  years  in  violation  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  17^3,  left  other  questions 
open  to  remain  the  cause  of  alienation  and  dissatisfaction, 
to  ripen  many  years  later  into  war.  The  financial  policy 
of  Congress,  which  was  controlled  by  the  Federalists,  also 
experienced  much  factious  opposition  from  the  Republi- 
cans, which  culminated  in  1794  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  whisky  tax  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  only  suppressed 
by  the  levy  of  the  militia  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  increasing  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  second  term  of 
Washington  led  to  the  disruption  of  his  cabinet,  in  which 
the  eminent  statesmen  who  originally  constituted  it  were 
replaced  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Tim- 


othy Pickering  of  state,  James  McHenry  of  war,  Charles 
Lee,  attorney-general. 

At  the  Presidential  election  of  1797,  Washington  declin- 
ing to  be  a  candidate,  Jefferson  was  supported  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  Adams  by  the  Federalist*.  The  latter  was 
elected  by  a  vote  of  71  to  68.  As  the  second  choices  of  the 
Federalists  were  divided,  Jefferson,  receiving  the  highest 
number  next  to  Adams,  became,  under  the  Constitution  as 
it  then  was,  the  Vice-President  and  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition. Adams's  administration  was  an  unfortunate  one 
throughout.  He  mistakenly  retained  Washington's  secre- 
taries, who  gave  him  no  hearty  support  or  intrigued  against 
him  in  the  interest  of  Hamilton,  his  rival  as  a  Federal 
leader  and  an  aspirant  for  the  succession.  Adams  was 
finally  compelled  to  dismiss  Pickering  and  McHenry.  The 
President  further  alienated  bis  own  party  by  renewing  ne- 
gotiations with  France  after  that  power,  deeming  itself  out- 
raged by  the  Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  had  ordered 
the  United  States  minister  out  of  her  territory,  and  had 
insulted  the  special  envoys,  Marshall,  Pickering,  and  Gerry, 
who  had  been  sent  to  adjust  the  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened war  between  the  two  powers  to  the  extent  that  both 
nations  prepared  for  action  and  captures  and  conflicts  oc- 
curred on  the  ocean.  In  the  United  States  the  war-epirit 
ran  so  high  among  the  Federalists,  especially  those  who 
supported  Hamilton,  that  the  course  of  the  President  in 
despatching  other  envoys  on  what  was  deemed  insufficient 
evidence  of  the  bettor  disposition  of  France,  provoked  deep 
hostility  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  an  important  cause  of  his 
subsequent  defeat.  The  embassy  was,  however,  successful, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1SOO.  But  while  Mr.  Adams 
was  thus  alienating  sections  of  his  own  natural  supporters, 
the  Federal  party  as  a  whole  was  sowing  the  wind  from 
which  it  was  to  reap  the  whirlwind  by  the  enactment  in 
Congress,  which  that  party  still  controlled,  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws — acts  authorizing  the  summary  removal  by 
the  executive  of  suspected  aliens,  and  providing  severe  pen- 
alties for  seditious  publications.  These  measures,  which 
were  an  excellent  imitation  of  those  by  which  Pitt  was 
striving  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ments in  England,  were  resented  as  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  republican  institutions,  and  led  to  the  famous 
declarations  of  the  right  of  nullification  known  as  the  "Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions"  of  1798-99,  those  of  Vir- 
ginia being  drawn  by  Madison,  those  of  Kentucky  by  Jef- 
ferson. During  the  preparations  for  war  with  France  in 
1 798,  the  navy  department  was  created,  and  Benjamin  Stod- 
dert  of  Maryland  was  appointed  secretary.  The  policy  of 
a  large  naval  force  had  always  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Adams  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

At  the  fourth  Presidential  election  Adams  was  defeated, 
receiving  only  65  votes  against  73  for  Jefferson.  As,  how- 
ever, Aaron  Burr,  the  intended  Vice-President,  received 
also  73  votes,  there  being  no  designation  on  the  ballots  as 
to  which  should  be  President  and  which  Vice-President,  the 
election  was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  States,  in  such  an  event,  have  equal  power,  each 
casting  a  single  vote.  After  thirty-fire  ballots,  in  which 
the  Federalists,  in  order  to  defeat  Jefferson,  who  was  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  them,  supported  Aaron  Burr,  Jefferson 
received  the  votes  of  ten  States  and  was  elected ;  Mr.  Burr 
became  Vice- President.  This  unnecessary  contest,  which 
was  complicated  by  much  personal  intrigue,  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  12th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  candidates  for  President  and  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  voted  for  separately. 

The  defeat  of  the  Federalists  had  been  decisive — so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
"the  revolution  of  1800"  in  referring  to  the  election  of 
that  year;  and  in  1804,  Jefferson  was  re-elected,  with 
George  Clinton  as  Vice-President,  the  Federal  candidates 
receiving  but  14  votes  against  162.  Jefferson's  cabinet 
consisted  of  James  Madison,  secretary  of  state.  Samuel 
Dexter  of  the  treasury,  Henry  Dearborn  of  war,  Benjamin 
Stoddcrt  of  the  navy,  and  Levi  Lincoln,  attorney-general. 
Dexter  was  afterward  replaced  by  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
Stoddert  by  Robert  Smith.  Consistently  with  his  theory 
of  government,  Jefferson  sat  and  voted  with  the  secretaries 
in  cabinet  session  upon  equal  terms,  so  that  the  executive 
resembled  a  directory.  The  President  and  his  cabinet  were, 
however,  perfectly  harmonious,  and  the  Republican  party 
continued  to  gain  power  rapidly  in  every  section  except 
New  England.  Tho  principal  measures  and  events  of 
Jefferson's  administration  concerned  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1801  war  was  declared  against  the  United  States  by 
the  bey  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  the  United  Sfnt.cs  had  paid 
tribute  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Mediterranean. 
Hostilities  continued  with  slight  practical  result,  though 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  American  navy,  till  peace  was 
made  in  1805.  In  1803,  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James 
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Monroe,  as  envoys  of  the  United  States,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Napoleon,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  Krauec  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing,  as  computed, 
l,171,y.'!l  sq.  m.,  were  coiled  to  the  l.'nitcd  States  for  about 
$1  5,000, OUO.    This  cession  greatly  exasperated  Spain,  which 
deemed     her    possession    of    Florida    threatened    thereby. 
Friendly   relations  between   the  two    nations    were   inter- 
rupted, and   some   acts  of  hostility   took   place.     In    her 
desperate  efforts  to  stay  the  progress   of   Napoleon,  then 
fast    overrunning    the    continent  of    Europe,    Kn^laiid    at 
that  period   exercised   with   unwonted    severity  her   always 
disputed    rights   of  scared]    and    impressment,  while   by  her 
onlc.-s.  in  council  neutral  trade  was  greatly  crippled.     On 
bin  side,  Napoleon  retaliated   by  successive  decree" — from 
Berlin,  from  Milan,  and  from  Rambouillet — -aimed  nt  Amer- 
ican commerce,  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  justilicat ion  could 
be  found  in  the  law  of  nations.    Hut  while  France  and  Eng- 
land  were  equally  in  the  wrong  as  regarded  their  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  power,  the  supi-ri,.r 
naval  force  of  the  latter  rendered  her  practically  the  more 
injurious.     It  was  this  view,  we  must  assume,  which  con- 
st rained  Jefferson  and  his  successor  more  and  more  to  over- 
look the  wrongs  done  by  France,  and  to  seek  to  direct  the 
public  thought  of  the  nation  toward  England  as  the  real 
onemv  of  the  United  States,  though  at  times  the  suggestion 
of  a  "three-cornered  war"  was  made  with  more  or  loss 
seriousness.     In  1806,  James  Monroe  and  William  Pink- 
nev.  as  envoys,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  England,  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  remove  or  reduce  the  points  in  dispute, 
but  the  treaty  was  rejected  as  insufficient  by  the  President 
without  reference  to  the  Senate.     In  1807  occurred  the  af- 
fair of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Leopard,  which  did  much 
to  arouse  those  feelings  of  exasperation  which  made  war 
possible.     A  British  frigate,  in  asserting  the  British  claim 
to  recover  British  seamen  wherever  found,  attacked   an 
American  public  armed   vessel   in  American  waters,  and 
after  compelling  a  surrender  took  off  from  her  four  seamen, 
three  of  whom  were  undoubted  Americans.    Reparation  for 
this  outrage  was  delayed  four  years.     In  Dec.,  1807,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President,  an  embargo  was  declared 
by  Congress,  all  vessels  being  prohibited  from  sailing  for 
foreign  ports,  while  the  coastwise  trade  was  placed  under 
stringent  restrictions.      This  policy  was   continued  until 
Mar.  1,  1809,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  suf- 
fering meanwhile  the  deepest  distress.     The  blow  fell  with 
especial  severity  on  New  England,  where  the  exasperation 
of  the  community  was  carried  almost  to  the  point  of  open 
resistance  to  the  law.     Three  days  after  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo — which,  though  still  approved  by  the  President, 
could  no  longer  be  sustained  against  the  force  of  public 
feeling — Mr.  Jefferson,  having  declined  re-election,  went 
out  of  office,  leaving  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  with 
Kngland  to  his  successor,  James  Madison  of  Virginia,  who 
had  long  been  his  pupil  in  politics  and  his  secretary  of 
stale  during  the  eight  year?  of  his  administration.     Mr. 
Madison,  with  George  Clinton  for  Vice-President,  had  been 
elected  in  1808  over  the  Federal  candidates,  C.  C.  Pinckney 
and  Rufus  King,  by  a  nearly  three-fourths  vote.    The  cab- 
inet was  constituted  of  Robert  Smith,  secretary  of  state, 
Albert  tiallatin  of  the  treasury,  William   Eustis  of  war, 
Paul  Hamilton  of  the  navy,  Csesar  A.  Rodney,  attorney- 
general.     For  the  embargo  prohibiting  all  foreign  trade 
were  now  substituted  acts  prohibiting  trade  with  England 
and  France,  but  containing  provisions  intended  to  induce 
one  of  those  powers  to  seek  a  restoration  of  intercourse  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.     This  policy  of  inviting  the  bel- 
ligerents to  bid  against  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  open 
trade  with  the  United  States  was  continued  through  three 
years,  with  the  effect  that  France,  after  one  ambiguous 
announcement— which  the  Republican  party  welcomed  as 
satisfactory,  while  the  Federal  party  and  the  English  min- 
ister denounced  it  as  insufficient  and  insincere — repealed 
her  obnoxious  decrees.     Kngland  followed  by  a  repeal  of 
her  orders  in  council :  but  five  days  before — viz.  on  June  18, 
1812 — Congress  had  declared  war  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Pres.  Madison,  who,  though  personally  averse  to 
extreme  measures,  was  urged  forward  by  younger  men  now 
rising  into  power,  notably  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn.     The  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  repeal  led  to  a  re- 
newal of  negotiations,  but  the  United  States  feared  to  give 
time  for  the  strengthening  of  the  fortifications  of  Canada, 
and  hostilities  commenced. 

The  war  was  to  be  fought  upon  the  very  issues  which 
had  been  evaded  in  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794,  but  the  eigh- 
teen years  that  had  elapsed  had  brought  a  great  gain  of 
numbers  and  resources  to  the  United  States.  The  popula- 
tion had  grown  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  millions,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  had  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  the 
interval.  The  number  of  States  was  now  eighteen,  Ver- 
mont having  been  admitted  in  1791.  Kentucky  in  1792, 
Tennessee  in  1796,  Ohio  in  1802,  Louisiana  in  1812.  The 


war  was  fought  on  three  faces — vit.  along  the  lakes,  on  the 
N"itli  Atlantic  shore,  and  ulon^  tin-  Unit'  of  Mexie.,.  It 
upetie'l  in  the  N.  by  the  invasion  ot  I'iina'ln  trom  hetroit 
t»y  Urn.  Hull,  governor  ot  the  Territorv  ol'  Michigan.  In 
about  a  month  Mull  had  sum-ndi'icd  hi-  entile  ton -.-  with- 
out lighting,  and  Michigan  and  parts  of  Ohio  were  I 

run  by  the  llriii-h.  w ! pmgroM  was  withstood  by  Urn. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had 
earne'l  'li'tinetion  by  defeating  tin-  Shawnecs  under  their 
chief  Tcruiuseh  and  hi-  brother  the  Prophet.  The  cam- 
paign of  is]:;  gnined  little  credit  to  the  American  arms. 

lien.  Jacob  Itrown  s cs-iully  defended  Sackctl's  Harbor, 

and  Harrison  routed  the  Kriti-h  and  their  savage  allies  on 
tin-  Tb anics.  killing  '!  ••i-iiin-eh  ;  but  other  attempts  at  inva- 
sion by  Wilkinson  and  llainploii  resulted  in  disgriieelnl 
retreats,  while  the  British  overrun  \\V-t.rn  .New  York  and 
burned  several  towns  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  To- 
ronto (then  York  i.  In  September,  however,  I.iciit,  o.  II. 
Perry  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  command  of  an  ex- 
temporized fleet,  defeated  and  captured  the  British  squad- 
ron, giving  the  Americans  complete  control  of  Lake  Kite. 
The  campaign  of  1814  witnessed  a  marked  change.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  British  forces  in  Canada  were  heavily 
reinforced  by  veteran  troops  from  Europe;  on  the  other, 
the  American  soldiery  were  acquiring  discipline,  and  able 
young  commanders  were  coming  to  the  tore.  Under  Jacob 
Brown  and  Winticld  Scott  the  Americans  won  the  victories 
of  Chippewa  and  Bridgewater  (or  Lundy's  Lane).  On  the 
other  end  of  the  Canada  line  the  invasion  of  a  powerful 
army  under  Sir  (leorge  Prevost  was  defeated  through  the 
destruction,  off  Plattsburg,  of  the  supporting  squadron  by 
an  American  fleet  under  MacDonough.  This  practically 
closed  tho  war  on  the  northern  frontier.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  years  1812  and  1813  were  marked  by  the  gallant 
efforts  of  the  six  or  eight  American  frigates,  and  as  many 
sloops  of  war,  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  numerous 
cruisers,  and,  later,  the  powerful  fleets,  of  England.  In 
spite  of  victories  in  single  combat  which  reflected  tho  high- 
est credit  on  American  seamanship  and  courage,  the  few 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  one  by  one  cap- 
tured by  superior  force  or  blocked  up  in  the  northern  har- 
bors, and  in  1814  the  British  fleets  cruised  pretty  much 
unhindered  along  the  whole  coast,  depredating  and  de- 
stroying at  will,  though  American  privateers  still  swarmed 
over  the  seas  inflicting  great  damage  upon  British  com- 
merce. In  Aug.,  1814,  a  British  army  under  Gen.  Ross, 
supported  by  a  powerful  fleet  under  Admirals  Cockburn 
and  Cochrane,  captured  Washington  after  an  insignificant 
conflict  at  Bladensburg.  and  bumed  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  mansion.  In  September  tho  same  force  at- 
tacked Baltimore,  but  both  the  army  and  the  fleet  were 
beaten  off,  Cren.  Ross  being  killed  at  North  Point.  The 
third  theatre  of  war  was  at  the  South-west.  The  Creeks 
of  Alabama  having  taken  up  arms,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
with  a  body  of  Western  levies  invaded  their  country,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  at  Tohopeka  in  Mar., 
1814,  compelling  the  cession  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Creek 
lands.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  a  British  party 
occupied  Pensacola,  then  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
later  assaulted  unsuccessfully  Fort  Bowycr  near  Mobile. 
In  December  the  British  advanced  to  a  formidable  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  and  Jackson  prepared  for  its  defence.  A 
night-attack  was  made  (Dec.  2.1)  on  the  Hritish  cinnp,  for 
which  considerable  effect  has  been  claimed;  but  on  the 
8th  of  Jan.,  1815,  the  British  commander  advanced  with 
greatly  superior  force  against  the  American  lines,  and  WM 
repulsed,  himself,  his  second  in  command,  and  2000  men 
falling  in  the  attack,  while  the  American  loss  wa«  less  than 
100  Meanwhile,  peace  had  already  been  concluded  at 
Ghent,  Dec.  14,  1814.  By  the  articles  of  the  treaty  all 
conquests  on  both  sides  were  to  be  restored,  while  the 
questions  of  search  and  impressment  were  not  mentioned. 
With  the  war  of  1812-15  closed  what  may  be  called  th« 
first  era  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States— the 
era  when  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  engrossed 
public  attention.  The  second  era,  which  extended  from 
1816  to  1843,  was  the  era  in  which  financial  and  industr 
questions  assumed  supreme  importance  before  the  country, 
and  gave  purpose  and  .passion  to  party.  The  war  will 
England  had,  by  cutting  off  the  foreign  supply,  called  i 
existence  considerable  manufactures  of  iron,  of  cotton,  and 
of  wool,  which  on  the  return  of  peace  were  threatened 
with  destruction.  Moreover,  England  had,  by  tl 
laws  of  1815,  set  the  example  of  attempting  to  stereotyp* 
war-prices  for  the  time  of  peace.  But  the  strongest 
pulse  to  protection  came  from  the  South,  where  the  cotl 
planting  interest  desired  the  creation  of  a  home-marl 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  Pres.  Madi«on,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Calhoun  and  Lowndes  of  South  Caro  ma, 
the  first  distinctively  protective  tariff  of  the  United  S 
was  enacted  in  18r6.  The  charter  of  the  first  Cmt«d  State! 
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Bank  had  expired  in  1811  without  renewal.  The  second, 
with  u  capital  of  $35,000,000,  one-fifth  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, which  had  a  corresponding  share  in  the  direction, 
was*  chartered  by  Congress,  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  1816. 

The  course  of  the  Federal  party  had  been  downward. 
At  the  elections  of  1812  the  imminence  of  war  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Embargo  and  Non-intercourse  acts  had 
given  them  a  temporary  strength,  and  at  the  election  of 
that  year  they  had  polled  SI)  electoral  votes  for  DeWitt 
Clinton  ngajnst  128  for  Madison,  with  whom  was  elected 
Blbridge  Oerry  of  Massachusetts  us  Vice-President.  But 
the  opposition  of  the  Federalists  during  the  war,  as  shown 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Federal  governors  of  two  States  to 
allow  their  militia  to  march  at  the  orders  of  the  national 
executive,  and  in  the  holding  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
in  Dec.,  1814,  at  which  measures  for  restricting  the  au- 
thoritv  of  the  general  government  were  discussed,  and 
which  was  charged  with  being  in  the  interest  of  a  separate 
New  England  confederation,  practically  destroyed  the 
party.  At  the  election  of  1816,  James  Monroe  of  Virginia 
— who,  upon  the  resignation  of  Robert  Smith  on  the  ground 
of  his  opposition  to  the  war  with  England,  had  beeorne 
secretary  of  state  in  1812 — was  elected  President  by  183 
votes,  against  34  Federal  votes  for  Rufus  King,  all  from 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware. 
At  the  election  of  1820,  Mr.  Monroe  received  every  electoral 
vote  but  one,  and  the  so-called  era  of  good-feeling  began, 
with  party  lines  wholly  obliterated.  I).  1).  Tompkins  of 
New  York  was  chosen  Vice-President.  Mr.  Monroe  con- 
stituted the  cabinet  as  follows :  John  Quincy  Adams,  sec- 
retary of  state,  William  H.  Crawford  of  the  treasury,  John 
C.  Calhoun  of  war,  B.  W.  Crowninshield  of  the  navy,  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  attorney-general.  Among  the  principal  events 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  were — -1st,  Jackson's  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Seminoles  in  1818;  2d,  the 
cession  of  Florida,  embracing  about  60,000  sq.  m.,  by  Spain 
in  isiy,  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,000;  3d,  the  enunciation  by 
the  President,  in  his  annual  message  in  1823,  of  the  so- 
called  "Monroe  doctrine" — that  is,  that  all  attempts  of 
European  governments  to  acquire  new  territory  on  the 
American  continent,  or  to  reconquer  provinces  that  had 
achieved  independence,  would  be  regarded  as  hostile  acts; 
the  declaration  being  especially  aimed  at  Spain,  whose 
South  American  colonies  had  revolted,  and  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  republics  by  the  United  States:  and,  4th, 
the  tariff  of  1824,  by  which  the  system  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures  inaugurated  in  1816  was  extended 
and  fortified.  But  the  chief  political  measure  of  this  ad- 
ministration was  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was  the 
era  of  new  States.  Indiana  had  been  admitted  in  1816, 
Mississippi  in  1817,  Illinois  in  1818,  and  Alabama  in  1819. 
After  the  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  for  forming  a 
State  government  in  Alabama,  Missouri  applied  for  admis- 
sion. Of  the  nine  States  already  admitted  since  1789,  four 
had  been  free  States,  five  slave  States.  It  was  now  claimed 
to  be  the  turn  of  the  free  States.  Great  opposition  was 
made  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  with  slavery ;  intense 
feeling  became  aroused  North  and  South,  and  threats  of 
disunion  were  loudly  made.  Various  propositions  for  com- 
promise were  rejected,  but  the  admission  of  Maine  in  1820 
as  a  free  State  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts, 
prepared  the  way  for  an  amicable  adjustment,  and  a  com- 
promise was  reached  by  which  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a 
slave  .State,  while  slavery  was  for  ever  prohibited  in  all 
unorganized  territory  N.  of  36°  30'.  This  was  the  first, 
and  one  of  the  most  bitter,  of  the  struggles  relating  to 
slavery  under  the  Constitution. 

At  the  Presidential  election  of  1824  four  candidates,  all 
calling  themselves  Republicans,  were  voted  for  in  the 
electoral  college.  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  received 
99  votes;  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  84;  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  41 ;  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky, 37.  The  election  devolved  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whose  choice  was  by  the  Constitution 
confined  to  the  three  highest  candidates.  Mr.  Clay  being 
thus  thrown  out,  his  friends  united  with  those  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  the  latter  was  elected,  receiving  the  votes  of 
thirteen  States,  while  seven  voted  for  Jackson  and  four 
for  Crawford.  This  unexpected  alliance  of  Clay  and 
Adams,  taken  in  connection  with  the  appointment,  which 
followed,  of  the  former  as  secretary  of  state,  led  to  the 
charge  of  "a  corrupt  coalition,"  which  was  urged  with 
great  bitterness  at  the  time,  and  was  reiterated  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  ;  the  correspondence  of  Clay,  Jackson,  and 
Buchanan,  together  with  the  speeches  in  Congress  on  the 
subject,  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  political 
literature  of  the  United  States.  The  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  Richard  Rush,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
James  Barbour  of  war,  S.  L.  Southard  of  the  navy,  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  attorney-general.  The  chief  events  and  meas- 
ures of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  were — 1st,  the  appoint- 


ment, against  violent  opposition  in  Congress,  of  envoys  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  Panama  in  a  proposed  con- 
gress to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
American  states — a  scheme  in  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  but  which  was  abandoned,  through,  firxt,  the 
death  of  the  United  States  envoy,  and  subsequently 
through  revolutions  in  Central  America;  2d,  a  controversy 
with  the  State  of  Georgia,  arising  out  of  the  action  of  the 
general  government  in  protecting  the  Creek  Indians 
against  the  efforts  of  the  State  authorities  to  extrude  tiiem 
under  cover  of  a  pretended  treaty,  during  which  (iov. 
Tronp  threatened  open  war  and  the  State  militia  were 
embodied;  3d,  a  series  of  complications,  resulting,  for- 
tunately, in  the  negotiation  of  the  Gallatin  treaty,  by 
which  trade  was  opened  between  the  United  States  and 
the  English  West  Indies;  and  4th.  the  tariff  of  1828.  by 
which  the  protective  system  instituted  in  1R1G  and  ex- 
tended in  182 1  was  carried  to  the  highest  point,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  several  sections  on  this  question  being  now  re- 
versed— Xcw  England,  under  the  lead  of  Daniel  Webster, 
advocating  high  duties,  while  the  South,  under  the  lend  of 
Calhoun,  who  was  the  virtual  author  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 
denounced  the  existing  system  and  its  proposed  extension 
as  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Adams,  a  former  Federalist,  and  the  son  of  a  Federal 
President,  had  been  elected  President  in  1824,  the  distinc- 
tion of  Federalist  and  Republican  being  no  longer  for- 
mally maintained.  But  grave  differences  of  political  feel- 
ing and  of  constitutional  theory  did  not  lose  their  power 
for  want  of  names  to  characterize  them.  From  the  day  of 
Mr.  Adams's  election  he  was  the  subject  of  nncoM.-ing 
attacks  having  in  view  his  defeat  in  1828.  Especially  in 
the  Senate,  where  the  ablest  leaders  were  in  opposition, 
was  the  war  of  resolutions,  motions,  and  speeches  most 
fiercely  carried  on.  The  President,  on  his  side,  instead  of 
assuming  the  initiative,  promptly  occupying  the  field,  and 
by  the  use  of  his  power  and  patronage  recruiting  as  largely 
as  possible  that  as  yet  unnamed  political  entity  which 
was  to  become  known  as  the  Whig  party,  sought  to  re- 
main the  President  of  the  whole  country.  As  a  result,  the 
opposition  by  its  aggressiveness  won  over  all  the  loose 
elements  of  the  political  field,  especially  among  young 
men  having  no  party  traditions,  and  acquired  at  this  time 
that  power  and  cohesiveness  which  has  characterized  the 
Democratic  party.  For  at  this  period  the  word  "  Demo- 
crat," which  at  an  earlier  date  had  been  almost  a  term  of 
offence,  self-assumed  by  only  the  most  advanced  French 
sympathizers,  had  come  to  supplant  the  word  "  Repub- 
lican." At  the  election  of  1828,  Mr.  Adams,  ftyling  him- 
self a  National  Republican,  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
who  received  178  out  of  2fil  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 
Calhoun,  who  in  1824  had  been  elected  Vice- President 
with  Adams,  was  re-elected.  The  cabinet  was  constituted  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  secretary  of  state,  Samuel  D.  Ingham 
of  the  treasury,  John  Eaton  of  war,  John  Branch  of  the 
navy,  John  M.  Berrien,  attorney-general.  Heretofore,  the 
postmaster-general  had  not  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
but  Gen.  Jackson  now  appointed  William  T.  Barry  post- 
master-general,  with  a  seat  at  the  council-board.  Im- 
mediately, the  maxim  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils" 
was  put  in  force.  Hundreds  of  removals  from  office  took 
place  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  administration,  and 
the  civil  service  became,  as  it  has  remained,  prostituted  to 
the  purposes  of  party. 

The  Southern  States  had  been  deeply  dissatisfied  at  the 
tariff  of  1828,  having  become  convinced  that  a  home- 
market  for  their  cotton-crop  was  a  matter  of  indifference, 
while  the  protection  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  hempen  goods 
and  of  iron  manufactures  at  the  North  was  in  no  email 
degree  at  their  expense.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  had, 
as  States,  formally  protested  against  a  tariff  for  protection 
as  unconstitutional.  In  1832,  South  Carolina  held  a  con- 
vention which  proceeded  to  "nullify"  the  obnoxious  acts 
as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States.  The  ground 
of  the  "  nullifiers  "  was  that  of  the  resolutions  of  1 798-09 — 
viz.  that  there  being  "no  common  judge"  between  the 
States  and  the  nation  (the  office  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
this  regard,  being  disowned  by  this  party,  as  it  invariably 
was  by  Jefferson),  each  State  remained  the  proper  judge 
for  itself  both  "of  the  fact  of  an  infraction"  of  the  terms 
of  "  the  Federal  compact  "  and  "  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress."  The  tariff  acts  were  declared  null  and  void, 
the  collection  of  customs  duties  within  South  Carolina  was 
prohibited,  and  the  convention  announced  that  any  attempt 
by  the  United  States  to  enforce  such  collection  would  be 
deemed  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  this  emer- 
gency that  Jackson  issued  his  famous  proclamation,  drawn 
by  Edward  Livingston,  who  had  succeeded  Van  Buren  AS 
secretary  of  state,  in  which  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  were  asserted  in  the  full- 
est degree.  Everything  portended  war.  The  governor  of 
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South  Carolina,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  the  antagonist  of  W.-l, 
stcr  in  I  he  debate  on  Foot's  resolution  in  the  Senate  I  luce 
|irev  ions,  put  the  .State  in  a  condition  for  defence, 
while  United  States  troops  were  forwarded  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  of  Charleston.  At  this  juncture  Virginia  olieied 
her  mediation,  in  the  very  net  of  doing  so  corroborating 
the  position  of  South  Carolina,  that  a  State  may  I 
il-elt'.  by  its  own  agencies,  against  the  general  government, 
in. lead  of  seeking  rodre-s  and  relief  through  the  Supreme 
Court.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  ap- 
peared as  the  advocate  of  concession,  anil  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  the  compromise  tariff  of  1S33,  by  which 
the  duties  of  1*28  were  to  be  reduced  in  ten  years,  by  a 
sliding  scale,  to  a  general  rate  of  20  per  cent.  This  con- 
,-,-  -ion  and  the  me  liation  of  Virginia  were  accepted  by 
Smith  Carolina,  and  the  ordinance  of  nullification  was 
repealed. 

The  s nl  Hank  of  the  United  States,  chartered,  as  has 

been  said,  in  Islti.  for  twenty  years,  had  still  seven  years 
to  live  when  (ion.  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  but  its  doom  j 
was  scale  I.  The  President's  hostility  was  shown  in  his 
first  me-s.ige.  and  the  bill  for  rechartcr  which  passed  Con- 
in  Is32  was  vetoed.  In  the  face  of  favorable  reports 
ft-.'-u  the  treasury  and  from  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
C"n_'icss,  lien.  Jackson  determined  that  the  United  States 
deposits  .-hoiild  be  withdrawn.  This,  however,  by  law, 
could  be  the  art  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  alone. 
Mr.  McLnne,  who  had  succeeded  Inglnim  in  the  treasury 
department,  and  bail  shown  himself  moderately  favorable 
to  the  bank,  had  opportunely  been  translated  to  the  state 

,1 rtmcnt.     William  J.  Duano,  who  succeeded,  refused  to 

jo  the  President's  bidding  in  the  matter  of  the  deposits, 
an  I  was  replaced  by  Roger  B.  Taney,  who  had  succeeded 
Ben-icn  as  attorney-general  in  the  general  cabinet  overturn 
of  1831.  Taney  did  the  task  for  which  he  was  appointed, 
and  in  1833  the  government  deposits  were  placed  in  State 
banks.  The  United  States  Bank,  as  a  national  institution, 
had  received  its  deathblow;  after  a  brief  struggle  against 
the  enmity  of  the  administration,  it  accepted  a  charter  from 
vlvania,  and  went  down  in  the  great  storm  of  1837- 
41.  The  bank  was  charged  by  Gen.  Jackson  with  many 
te'Mtiieal  violations  of  its  charter,  with  expending  money 
for  political  purposes,  and  with  using  its  vast  power  of 
.li-  nint  with  favoritism  toward  some  and  malignity  to- 
ward others. 

(ien.  Jackson  was  re-elected  in  1832  by  219  electoral 
votes,  against  49  for  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  1 1  for  John 
Floyd  of  Virginia,  and  7  for  William  Wirt  of  Maryland, 
the  latter  being  the  candidate  of  the  anti-Masonic  party. 
For  years,  under  the  high  tariff  of  1824  nnd  the  higher 
one  of  1828,  together  with  the  large  sales  of  public  lands, 
the  revenue  had  been  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures by  25,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent.  As  a  result,  the 
public  debt,  which  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  had 
amounted  to  127  millions,  was  rapidly  reduced,  and  in 
1835  was  extinguished.  This  excess  of  revenue  had  proved 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  advocates  of  tariff- 
reduction  in  the  struggle  of  1828-33.  It  now  became  a 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  administration.  What  to  do 
with  the  surplus  was  the  great  question  of  1833-36.  In 
the  latter  year  the  monstrous  expedient  of  depositing 
$28,0110,000  in  the  several  State  treasuries  was  resorted  to. 
The  division  of  this  sum  was  according  to  population, 
although  the  money,  having  been  largely  raised  by  indirect 
taxation,  had  originally  been  contributed  according  to  the 
consumption  of  taxed  articles,  which  varied  greatly  among 
the  several  States  and  sections.  The  occurrence  of  the 
financial  crisis  in  1837  relieved  the  government  from  any 
further  embarrassment  of  this  nature. 

During  the  administration  of  Pros.  Jackson  the  two 
domestic  questions  of  Masonry  and  slavery  led  to  great 
agitation  of  the  public  mind.  The  abduction  and  presumed 
murder  of  Morgan  in  New  York  for  betraying  the  secrets 
of  the  Masonic  order  led  to  the  formation  of  an  anti-Ma- 
sonic party,  which,  however,  proved  unable  to  sustain  itself 
in  the  face  of  a  more  exciting  issue.  No  political  party 
was  yet  formed  adverse  to  slavery,  but  anti-slavery  socie- 
ties 'had  commenced  the  agitation  of  the  subject  at  the 
North  and  the  "  moral  invasion  of  the  South "  through 
pamphlets  and  newspapers,  leading  to  many  riotous  acts, 
and  to  efforts,  through  Congress  and  the  administration  of 
the  post-office,  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  "incendiary 
documents."  Two  Indian  wars— one  (1832)  known  as  the 
"  Black  Hawk  war,"  against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 
North-west,  the  other  (1835-36)  against  the  Seminoles  of 
Florida  under  their  leader  Osceola,  extending  later  to  the 
Creeks— had  their  origin  in  the  prosecution  of  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  Pros.  Monroe  of  removing  the  Indians  W. 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  each  the  Indians  were  subdued, 
though  in  the  latter  case  not  without  some  dishonor  to  the 
United  States  on  the  score  of  treachery.  The  foreign  pol- 


i'-\  <it' lien.  Jackson  was  throughout  vigorous.     l>enmtirk, 

Naii!.--.  Spain,  and  Portugal  -all-lied  claims  ot  long  stand- 
ing  for   spoliations   nn  American  eommeree.  wink  Fi,-. 
after  diplomatic  cum  pi  irati  "ii*  u  III'  -h  at  one  timr  threatened 
war.  paid  over  s.'j.Hlm.tlnO  on  account  of  depredation-  com 
milled  more  than  thirty  \ear-  lielure. 

lien.  Jackson,  though  H  dining  a  third  term  in  deference 

to  the  example  of  hi-  pie  |cn i>.  was  able  to  determine 

tin-  MI--.'.--  ion.  and  .Martin  Van  I'.nren  of  New  York  was 

clo-t.-d     I'rr-iderit    in     1*3(1,  receiving     I;M    -..,[.-    .ij.iin    :    .1 

divided  opposition — now  known  as  the  Whig  party,  corre- 
sponding in  many  features  to  the  Fcdnal  parlv  of  the 
earlier  time.  William  ll-nty  Harrison  of  Ohio  received 
73  votes,  llnul]  L.  White  of  Tennessee  26,  Daniel  Wcbitar 
of  Massachusetts  11.  W.  P.  Mangain  II.  No  one  hnving 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  for  Vice  President.  Kielmrd 
M.  .lohn.vm  of  Kentucky  wan  chosen  by  the  Senate  out  of 
the  two  highest  names  on  the  list,  this  being  the  onlv 
easion  on  which  the  Senate  bus  been  »o  called  to  act.  I'pon 
Van  Burcn's  administration  fell  the  financial  distress  which 
had  been  generated  in  the  preceding  administration, 
whether  due,  as  the  Whigs  claimed,  to  the  removal  .it  pro- 
tection from  Amcri.-an  manufactures  by  the  compromise 
tariff  of  1833,  to  the  shook  given  by  the  war  on  the  bank, 
and  the  excess  of  worthless  issues  by  the  State  bunk.s  when 
that  great  regulative  institution  was  destroyed,  or  due,  as 
the  Democrats  claimed,  to  the  speculation  induced  liy  the 
operations  of  the  bank  before  the  deposits  were  withdrawn, 
which  operations,  in  their  opinion,  justified  thnt  withdrawal. 
In  May,  1837,  the  banks  of  New  York  and  other  cities  sus- 
pended payment,  and  widespread  bankruptcy  ensued.  A 
second  unii  more  severe  commercial  shock  occurred  in  lv;n. 
The  ordinary  agencies  of  trade  ami  exchange  were  largely 
destroyed,  industry  was  paralyzed,  and  the  revenue  of  the 
government  fell  sharply  oft".  It  was  not  until  1812  that 
prices  and  wages  reached  the  minimum,  nnd  a  revival  of 
business  with  a  restoration  of  confidence  began.  During 
the  later  years  of  this  crisis  eight  States  in  whole  or  in 
part  repudiated  their  obligations,  either  as  to  the  interest 
or  the  principal.  Except  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  retained  all  the  members  of  (ien.  Jackson's 
latest  cabinet — namely,  John  Forsyth,  secretary  of  state, 
Levi  Woodbury  of  the  treasury,  Mahlon  Dickerson  of  the 
navy,  B.  F.  Butler,  attorney-general,  and  Amos  Kendall, 
postmaster-general,  though  he  subsequently  made  several 
changes.  His  secretary  of  war  was  Joel  H.  1'oinsett.  The 
chief  financial  measure  of  Van  Buren's  administralion  was 
the  establishment  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  by  which  the 
public  moneys  were  to  be  kept  in  government  offices  until 
required  for  current  expenses,  instead  of  being  kept  in 
banks,  State  or  national.  This  scheme  was  proposed  in 
Mr.  Van  Burcn's  first  annual  message  (1837),  but  only 
adopted  in  1840,  to  be  repealed  the  next  year,  when  the 
Whigs  came  into  power.  A  serious  difficulty,  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  United  States,  arose  from  the  acts  of  cer- 
tain American  sympathizers  with  the  insurrection  which 
took  place  in  Canada  in  1837.  A  steamer  (the  Caroline) 
in  this  interest  was  destroyed  on  the  American  shore  by  a 
detachment  of  British  troops,  and  the  act  avowed  by  the 
British  government  as  done  in  self-defence.  Three  years 
later  a  Canadian  sheriff  was  arresteil  in  New  York  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  an  American  citizen  who  had  perished 
on  the  Caroline,  and  tried  by  the  State  authorities  against 
the  protest  and  threats  of  the  British  government,  which 
demanded  his  release  on  the  ground  that  the  act  was  don 
under  its  authority.  Fortunately,  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted on  the  evidence. 

The  long-continued  financial  and  industrial  d 
Van  Buren's  administration  had  lost  the  Democratic  party, 
for  the  time,  its  hold  on  the  country,  and  (ien.  William 
Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  with  John  Tyler  of  Virginia  as 
Vice-President,  was  chosen  in  1840  by  234  electoral  votes, 
against  60  for  Van  Burcn.     At  this  time  a  ••  Liberty  part 
was  formed  in  the  anti-slavery  interest,  which  polled  i 
7000  of  the  nearly  2,500,000  votes  east.     From  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  government  under  I  he  C,  .nstil  ution,  the  scheme 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  Pre.idency  and   \  ice 
Presidency  had  been  by  a  caucus  of  the  member, .of  C 
gress  of  each  party,  but  this  had  become  discred.tod  whe, 
the  Republican  party  in  1824  repudiated  the  nomination 
of  Crawford.     By  1840  the  scheme  of  national  conventions, 
consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  voters 
throughout  the  United  States,  had  been  fully  mauRur 
and  has  continued  the  accepted  method  of  nomination  ever 

""The  Whig  party,  having  oome  into  power  on  the  issue 
of  opposition  to  the  sub-treasury  and  -demand  (»£«•» 
tion  to  American  manufactures,  repealed  the  sub-trea.ury 
-or.  more  properly,  the  independent  treasury-act  in  1  Ml 
a^i in  1842  enacted  a  tariff  by  which  the  existing  dut 
Tere  largely  increased.  But  in  other  respect,  that  party 
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was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Gen.  Harrison  had  scarcely 
constituted  his  cabinet  when,  within  one  month  of  his  in- 
auguration, he  died.  Mr.  Tyler,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  had  never  been  a  Whig,  but  had  been  selected 
by  the  Whigs  for  his  antagonism  to  Mr.  Van  liuren.  the 
leader  of  the  Northern  and  more  moderate  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  His  veto  of  a  bill  chartering  a  new 
national  bank  led  to  an  open  quarrel  with  tho  party  which 
elected  him,  and  to  the  resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet 
except  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state.  For  bis  course 
in  remaining  in  office  Mr.  Webster  was  severely  blamed, 
but  lie  was  able  afterward  to  point  for  his  justilieation  to  the 
so-called  Wcbstcr-Ashburton  treaty,  which  he  negotiated 
with  England  in  1842,  by  which  the  claims  of  tho  United 
Slates  in  several  important  particulars  were  fully  conceded, 
and  every  question  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  ex- 
cepting that  relating  to  Oregon,  was  finally  adjusted.  For 
this  much  was  duo  to  Mr.  Webster,  more  perhaps  to  the 
logic  of  events.  The  thirteen  States  had  become  twenty- 
six  (Arkansas  having  been  admitted  in  1836,  Michigan  in 
1837,  the  first  since  Missouri  in  1821),  the  four  millions  of 
people  had  become  eighteen.  What  was  denied  to  Jay, 
Madison,  Monroe,  Pincknoy,  Adams,  and  Gallatin  was 
easily  conceded  to  Webster. 

A  motive  was  now  found  sufficient  to  restore  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  power.  Texas  had  been  largely  colonized 
between  1821  and  1835  from  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
latter  year  it  revolted  from  Mexico,  and  the  next  year  as- 
serted independence,  with  the  unquestioned  purpose  of  ulti- 
mately joining  the  United  States.  Independence  in  fact 
was  soon  achieved  under  the  leadership  of  Houston,  and 
Texas  in  1837  offered  herself  for  admission  to  the  Union. 
The  accession  was  desired  by  the  Southern  States,  both  on 
account  of  kinship  and  for  the  opportunity  that  would  thus 
be  afforded  for  extending  slave-labor  over  new  soil.  The 
national  instinct  of  territorial  aggrandizement  came  to  re- 
inforce these  motives,  especially  in  view  of  the  probability 
that  England  or  Franco  might  seek  to  become  the  protector 
of  the  republic.  Throughout  the  administration  of  Van 
Buren  the  movement  acquired  but  little  headway.  Pres. 
Tyler,  a  man  of  strong  Southern  feelings,  the  only  Senator 
who  voted  against  the  Force  bill  for  compelling  the  obedi- 
ence of  South  Carolina  in  the  nullification  contest,  warmly 
approved  of  annexation,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1844,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  The  question  thus  became  the  principal  issue 
at  the  election  of  that  year.  The  Whigs,  having  their  main 
strength  at  the  North,  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  in 
the  interest  of  slavery,  and  nominated  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  Democrats  threw  over  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  annexation,  and  nominated  James 
K.  Polk  of  Tennessee,  a  strong  advocate  of  that  measure. 
Polk  received  170  electoral  votes,  Clay  105,  but  before  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Polk  a  resolution  for  the  incorporation 
of  Texas  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  Pres.  Tyler 
Mar.  1,  1845.  Florida  and  Iowa  also  came  in  as  States 
about  the  same  time. 

Pres.  Polk  formed  his  cabinet  as  follows:  James  Buchanan, 
secretary  of  state,  Robert  J.  Walker  of  the  treasury,  Wil- 
liam L.  Marcy  of  war,  George  Bancroft  of  the  navy,  Cave 
Johnson,  postmaster-general,  John  Y.  Mason,  attorney- 
general.  The  annexation  of  Texas  involved  war,  inasmuch 
as  Texas  and  the  United  States  claimed  the  territory  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  while  the  Mexican  government  insisted  that 
Texas  only  embraced  the  territory  bounded  by  the  river 
Nueces.  Upon  this  issue  hostilities  commenced  early  in 
1846.  Congress  voted  men  and  money,  and  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  commanding  the  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande,  entered 
Mexico  and  fought  the  victorious  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
(May  8)  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (May  9),  and,  after  being 
reinforced  by  volunteers  under  Gens.  Worth  and  Wool,  cap- 
tured Monterey  Sept.  23.  In  February  of  the  next  year  ho 
was  attacked  in  position  at  Buena  Vista  by  a  large  Mexican 
force  under  the  president,  Santa  Anna,  who  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  retreated,  leaving  Taylor  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  north-eastern  provinces. 

Meanwhile,  New  Mexico  had  been  occupied  by  the  United 
States  troops,  and  an  invasion  of  Chihuahua  took  place 
with  partial  success.  At  about  the  same  time  a  band  of 
Americans  under  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont  of  the  United 
States  army  declared  the  independence  of  California  at 
Sonora  July  4,  1846,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet 
under  Com.  Sloat,  soon  superseded  by  Stockton,  succeeded 
in  reducing  that  province.  But  the  army  which  was  to  de- 
cide the  issue  of  the  war  was  gathering  for  a  movement 
up  the  valley  of  Mexico.  In  Mar.,  1847,  Vera  Cruz,  long 
deemed  impregnable,  was  reduced  after  three  days'  bom- 
bardment, and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  with  about  10,000 
troops,  mainly  regulars,  commanded  by  Gens.  Worth  (who 
had  been  detached  from  Taylor's  army),  Pillow,  Quitman, 
and  Twiggs,  moved  on  Cerro  Gordo,  where  Santa  Anna 


was  posted  with  a  superior  force.     This  position  was  car- 
ried Apr.  18  and  19,  but  Gen.  Scott  awaited  reinforcements, 

'  having  lost  many  men  by  the  expiry  of  their  enlistments. 
In  August  he  entered  the  valley  of  Mexico,  which  Santa 
Anna  defended  with  35,01)0  men.  Sanguinary  battles  fol- 
lowed :  Contreras,  Aug.  19,  20  ;  Churubusco,  Aug.  20  ;  Mo- 
lino  del  Rey,  Sept.  8;  Chapultepec,  Sept.  12, 13;  and  on  Sept. 
14,  Gen.  Scott,  with  6500  men,  all  that  remained  of  the  in- 
vading column,  entered  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  capture 
of  tho  Mexican  capital  practically  concluded  the  war,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2,  184s,  Mexico 
ceded  the  whole  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, while  tho  United  States  paid  815,000,000,  besides 
assuming  certain  claims  of  its  citizens  against  .Mexico  on 
account  of  long-continued  depredations  in  the  Gulf,  whk-h 
had  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  since  18I17,  to  tho 
amount  of  more  than  $3,000,000.  The  United  States  sub- 
sequently (1850)  paid  Texas  $10,000,000  on  account  of  her 
claims  to  territory  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State. 

While  war  was  waging  with  Mexico  a  rupture  was 
threatened  with  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  conflict- 
ing claims  to  Oregon.  The  United  Slates  claimed  :is  far 
N.  as  54°  40' ;  Great  Britain  claimed  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  The  territory  in  question  had  long  been  in 
joint  occupation,  but  all  attempts  at  compromise  had  failed. 
At  the  election  of  1844  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  "Fifty-four  Forty,  or  Fight !"  and 
Pros.  Polk  gave  formal  notice  that  the  United  States  re- 
ceded from  the  arrangements  for  joint  occupation  that  had 
subsisted.  At  this  serious  juncture  Great  Britain  ollcred 
terms  which  were  accepted,  by  which  the  49th  parallel  be- 
came the  boundary-line  of  the  United  States  on  the  N.  W., 
while  Vancouver's  Island  was  relinquished  to  Great  Britain. 
The  failure  in  the  treaty  to  define  the  status  of  the  smaller 
island  of  San  Juan  led  to  further  complications,  which 
were  not  settled  till  1871. 

The  important  financial  measures  of  Polk's  adminis- 
tration were  the  permanent  re-establishment  of  the  sub- 
treasury  system  in  1846,  and  the  tariff  of  the  same  year, 
by  which  duties  were  reduced.  The  election  of  1848  found 

;  a  third  party  in  the  field.  The  Liberty  party  had  polled 
about  7000  votes  in  1840,  and  over  60,000  in  1844.  In  Aug., 
1848,  a  convention  at  Buffalo,  comprising  the  members  of 
the  Liberty  party,  with  others,  many  of  them  Democrats, 
and  some  Whigs,  disaffected  by  the  course  of  the  old  parties 
respecting  slavery,  put  forward  a  declaration  of  principles, 
and  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  Martin 

i  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  with  Charles  Francis  Adams  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  new  party 
succeeded  in  polling  nearly  300,000  votes,  though,  as  it 
carried  no  State,  it  cast  no  vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
Its  leading  principle  was  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  territory,  and  to  the  admission  of  new 
slave  States  out  of  territory  already  acquired.  Slavery 
was  to  be  sectional,  freedom  national — slavery  to  be  local 
and  exceptional,  only  to  exist  where  protected  by  the  laws 
of  States  already  members  of  the  Union  ;  freedom  was  to 
be  the  general  law  of  the  land.  These  principles  were  re- 
garded as  embodied  in  the  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  a  proposi- 
tion offered  in  1846  by  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  in 
prospect  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico 
through  the  war  then  waging.  The  Democrats,  who  had 
accomplished  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  had  conducted 
the  Mexican  war  to  its  successful  termination,  nominated 
Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan.  The  Whigs  nominated  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  of  Louisiana  for  President,  and  Millard 
Fillmore  of  New  York  for  Vice-President,  on  a  platform 
intended  to  conciliate  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the 
country.  Taylor  was  elected  by  163  votes  against  127  for 
Cass.  His  cabinet  consisted  of  John  M.  Clayton,  secre- 
tary of  state,  William  M.  Meredith  of  the  treasury,  George 
W.  Crawford  of  war,  William  B.  Preston  of  the  navy, 
Thomas  Ewing  of  the  interior  (that  office  having  just  been 
created),  Jacob  Collamer,  postmaster-general,  Revcrdy 
Johnson,  attorney-general.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
after  his  inauguration — viz.  on  July  9,  1850 — Gen.  Taylor 
died;  Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  The 
cabinet  was  entirely  reconstructed,  as  follows:  Daniel 
Webster,  secretary  of  state,  Thomas  Corwin  of  the  treas- 
ury, Charles  M.  Conrad  of  war,  William  A.  Graham  of  the 
navy,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart  of  the  interior,  N.  K.  Hall,  post- 
master-general, J.  J.  Crittenden,  attorney-general. 

Congress  and  the  country  were  already  in  heated  con- 
flict, arising  out  of  the  proposed  extension  of  slavery  to 
the  new  territory  acquired  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
California  had  in  1849  formed  a  constitution  prohibiting 
slavery,  and  applied  for  admission  as  a  Suite.  The  South- 
ern State  Rights  party,  led  by  Calhoun,  demjtnded  the 
rejection  of  California,  as  well  as  a  guaranty,  through  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  against  the  further  pro- 
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scription  of  slavery.  New  Mexico  also  appeared  as  an 
applicant  for  admission,  while  Texas  made  extensive  claims 
upon  the  territory  of  New  Mexico.  Another  imagined 
crisis  of  the  Constitution  ensued,  and  in  IS.'il),  Henry  Clay 
a,':iin  appeared  as  a  pacificator,  proposing  and  carrying 
the  Compromise  measures  of  that  year,  liy  which,  on  ll.c 
one  hand,  California  was  admitted  without  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  was  prohibited  within  the  lii-triet  of  Co- 
lumbia, and,  on  the  other  hand,  extensive  concessions  were 
made  to  Texas,  and  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  KM 
sought  to  he  secured  liy  stringent  provisions.  As  to  I'tah 
and"  New  Mexico,  the  is-ue  was  for  the  time  avoided  by 
leaving  them  under  Territorial  governments  and  remitting 
the  question  of  slavery  to  the  inhabitants.  The  series  of 

measures istituting  "the  Compromises  of  1850"  passed 

Congress  and  were  approved  by  Mr.  Fillmore  in  Scptem- 


political  influence  of  foreigners  who  had  been  naturalized 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  These  generally  voted 
with  the  liemocratic  party.  This  agitation  against  foreign 


w  ie     emocralc  party.  s  agaon  agans     oregn 

intlueiii'e  led  t<>  the  f  trmaiioii  of  a  secret  political  w>ci,  i\ 
known  a-  the  \ati\c  American,  more  popularly  an  the 
Knon-N'othing  order,  which  in  Ivil  carried  several  States 
and  elected  many  members  of  Congress,  but  in  1 
away  in  the  pi  .....  o<-c  «,i  the  more  exeiinr.:  i  --in-  of 
as  the  anti-Masonic  party  had  done  in  l*:;2.  On 
day  of  Mr.  I'icrce'n  administration  (Mar.  :;.  IS.'M), 
bill  pa-M'.l  I  'undress  which  greatly  reduced  the 


non-ong  orer,  wc  n  v  carre  severa  aes 
and  elected  many  members  of  Congress,  but  in  1856  fell 
away  in  the  pi  .....  o<-c  «,i  the  more  exeiinr.:  i  --in-  of  slavery, 

the  last 
a  tariff 

pa-M'.        undress    wc      greatly    reduced    the    customs 
duties  of  1  Hit).      Mr.   lluchaiian,  who  a-  American  minister 

con 
tate, 


her."  The  most  important  measures  concerning  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States  in  this  administration  were 
the  so-called  "filibustering"  expedition  to  wrest  Cuba 
from  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  and  execution 
of  many  of  the  adventurers,  and  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  with  Japan  by  Com.  Perry,  who  had  entered  the 
waters  of  that  country  with  a  fleet  for  that  purpose. 

The  election  of  1852  found  both  the  great  political  par- 
tics  striving  to  keep  out  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  insisting  on  the  Compromise  of  1850  as  "a  final- 
ity."    Many  of  the  dissatisfied  Democrats  who  had  voted 
for  Van  linfen  in  1848  had  gone  back  to  their  party,  and 
the  "  Free-Soil  "  popular  vote  of  1852  was  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  election  previous.     Gen.  Scott,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  was  defeated,  receiving  but 
42  electoral  votes,  all  from  four  States,  against  254  votes 
for  Clen.  Franklin  Pierce,  who,  with  William  R.  King  of 
Alabama  for  Vice- President,  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Democrats.     Pres.   Pierce's   cabinet  consisted  of  William 
L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state,  James  Guthrie  of  the  treas- 
ury, Jefferson  Dav'is  of  war,  James  C.  Dobbin  of  the  navy, 
Robert  McClelland  of  the  interior,  James  Campbell,  post- 
master-general, Caleb  dishing,  attorney-general.     In  1853 
the  United  States  acquired,  by  purchase  from  Mexico,  the 
tract  S.  of  the  river  Uila  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  con- 
taining 45,535  sq.  m.,  known  as  "  the  Gadsden  purchase." 
Early  in  IS.'il,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  younger  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party, 
introduced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  for  the  organization  of 
Territorial  governments  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prepara- 
tory to  their  admission  as  States.     By  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1820  slavery  was  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from 
that  region,  but  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  repealed  this 
provision,  leaving  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  under  the  principle  advocated  by 
Mr.  Douglas,    known    as    "squatter   sovereignty."      This 
attempt  to  leave  the  Territories  open  to  slavery  encoun- 
tered  earnest   resistance    from    the   Whigs    and   the   few 
"  Free-Soilers "  in  Congress,  and  aroused  intense  indig- 
nation   in    many  portions   of  the   North.     The  bill  was, 
however,  firmly  pressed,  and  became  a  law  in  May.     A 
contest  at  once  began  for  the  colonization  of  Kansas,  the 
more  southerly  of  the  two  Territories,  active  efforts  being 
made  in  the   free    States  to  induce  migration  hostile   to 
slavery,  while  the  opposing  party  sought  to  secure  Kan- 
sas   both    through    immigration    and   through   periodical 
raids   from    the    border   counties  of  Missouri.      Violence 
was  freely  resorted  to,  and  many  undoubted  wrongs  were 
perpetrated.      This    struggle,    which   at   times   amounted 
to   civil  war,  continued  through   the   presidency  of  Mr. 
Pierce,  and  was  bequeathed  to  his  successor.     The  anti- 
slavery   sentiment   of    the    North    was    still    further    in- 
flamed by  a  conference  between  the  American  ministers  to 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  which  resulted  in  their  issuing 
a  circular  known  as  "the  Ostend  manifesto,"  favoring  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  by  a  vio- 
lent assault  made  in  1856  by  Preston  S.  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  upon  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  who,  with  Chase  of  Ohio  and 
Seward  of  New  York,  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the    Missouri    Compromise.      The    Free-Soil   party  of 
1848   and   1852   now  passed    into  the  Republican  party, 
which  for  the  election   of  1856  nominated  John  C.  Fre- 
mont on  a  declaration  of  opposition  to  the  extension  ol 
slavery  into  the  Territories.     So  strong  had  become  the 
sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Whig  party  to  offer  rests 
ance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  slavery  propagandists  that 
the  popular  vote  for  Fremont  rose  above  1,300,000.     .  Ins. 
while  nearly  half  a  million  short  of  the  vote  for  Buchanan, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  yet  half  a  million  in  excess 
of  the  vote  for  Fillmore.  the  former  President,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Whigs.     In  the  electoral  coll  •-•'. 
Buchanan  received  174  votes,  Fremont  114,   Fillmore,  8. 
This  passage  of  the  Whigs  into  the  Republican  party  was 
assisted  by  a  violent  popular  agitation  in  1854  against  the 


minus  01  towi  BBTi  I'licuanan,  wno  UK  American  iiiiiimiur 
to  Kir_'laiid  had  taken  part  in  the  ti-tcnd  conference,  con- 
stituted hij  cabinet  of  Lewis  Cans,  secretary  of  state, 
llowell  Colib  of  the  treasury,  J.  B.  Floyd  of  war,  IsaM 
Toucey  of  the  navy,  Jacob  Thompson  of  the  interior, 
A.  V.  Brown,  postmaster-general,  and  J.  S.  lilack,  attorney- 
general. 

The  troubles  in  Kansas  still  continued  to  agitate  the 
entire  country.  In  the  struggle  between  the  Free  State 
and  theSlmc  Stale  panic-  tli.' power  ot  the  administration 
was  thrown  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  party  in  Congress, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  minority  of  its  members 
he  i. led  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  carried  through  a  bill  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  of  Kansas  for  ratification  the  so- 
called  Lecompton  constitution,  which  had  been  framed  by 
the  pro-slavery  party,  constituting  an  unmistakable  minor- 
ity of  the  State.  Meanwhile,  several  of  the  Northern 
States  passed  acts  intended  to  assert  the  personal  liberty 
of  their  citizens  against  certain  of  the  provisions  nf  the 
Fugitive-slave  laws,  which  were  deemed  unconstitutional, 
by  securing  a  jury  trial  and  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus 
in  the  cases  of  alleged  fugitives  from  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Supreme  Court,  of  which  Roger  B.  Tancy,  once 
(icn.  Jackson's  attorney-general  and  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  chief-justice,  decided  in  the  "  Dred  Scott" 
case  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  the  extreme  Southern  State 
Rights  partisans,  that  the  slaveholder  should  bo  allowed  to 
carry  his  property  with  him  anywhere  under  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution.  The  question  of  slavery  had  now  bo- 
come  the  one  question  of  national  politics,  and  it  was 
evident  that,  as  the  Whig  party  had  been  rent  by  the  an- 
tagonisms developed  by  this  issue,  the  Democratic  party 
was  to  be  likewise  disrupted  in  the  efforts  of  the  Southern 
leaders  to  assert  the  nationality  of  slavery.  The  leader  of 
the  more  conservative  Democrats  was  Senator  Douglas,  by 
whose  act  in  1854  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
had  been  reopened  after  the  settlement  of  1820.  The  ap- 
proaching conflict  of  arms  was  intimated  toward  the  close 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  by  the  attempt  of  John 
Brown,  formerly  a  leader  of  the  Free-State  party  in  the 
Kansas  struggles,  to  seize  tho  United  States  armory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  for  the  carrying  out  of  certain  plans 
he  had  formed  for  the  wholesale  escape  of  the  slaves  of  that 
region.  After  a  brief  success  and  a  fierce  resistance.  Brown 
and  his  party  were  overcome  by  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops,  and  Brown  and  his  surviving  followers  were 
given  up  to  the  State  authorities  for  trial. 

Among  other  events  and  measures  of  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration must  be  noted  the  expedition  under  Col.  Alberts. 
Johnston  against  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  to  assert  the  author- 
ity of  the  government,  which  hod  been  defied  by  Brigham 
Young;  the  admission  of  Minnesota  as  a  State  in  IS 
and  of  Oregon  in  1859;  but  particularly  the  commercial 
and  financial  crisis  of  1857,  which  began    in  September 
with  the  failure  of  a  large  trust  company  in  New  York, 
producing  a  panic  which  spread  rapidly,  until  in  two  o 
three  weeks'  time  the  banks  had  generally  suspended  and 
numerous  failures,  mainly  commercial,  had  occurred.    1 
recovery  from  the   effects  of  this  disaster  was,  however, 
very  prompt,  and  no  long  suspension  of  industry  renol 
The  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  issue  of  the  nationality  c 
slavery  was  pressed  by  the  Southern  wing,  occurred 
national  convention  held  at  Charleston  in  Apr.,  I860,  fo 
the  nomination  of  Mr.   Buchanan's  successor,  when  tl 
majority  of  the  Southern  delegates  withdrew  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  constitutional  status 
of  slavery  should  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  t< 
consequence  of  the  secession,  the  convention  was  adj. 
till  June,  when  Mr.  Douglas  was  nominated, 
ing  delegates  met  later  in  convention  and  nominated 
C    Breckenridgeof  Kentueky,  who  hod  been  Vice-l'i 
with    Buchanan.     A   convention    representing    i 
called  the  "Constitutional  Union"  party,  einbr 
former  Whigs,  with  what  was  left  of  the  "  Native  Amer  - 
can"  partv.  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  with  hd- 
ward  Everett  for  Vice-President.    The  Republican  national 
convention  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  of  I»'no».  " 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  for  \  ice- President,  on  >  decla- 
ration of  principle,  which,  while   leaving  ".nv.oUUe  the 
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rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions,"  made 
freedom  "  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States."  The  geographical  division  of  the  electoral 
vote  which  resulted  is,  unhappily,  of  great  significance. 
Mr.  Douglas  received  12  votes  from  Missouri  and  New 
Jersey  :  Mr.  Bell  received  39  votes  from  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee ;  Mr.  lircckenridge  received  all  the  Southern 
votes  remaining,  72  in  number;  Mr.  Lincoln  received  all 
the  Northern  votes  remaining,  180  in  number,  and  was 
elected. 

The  canvass  preceding  the  election  had  been  highly  ex- 
citing. Extensive  preparations  for  conflict  followed  at  the 
South,  with  a  general  arming  and  drilling  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Southern  leaders  declared  the  election  of  a 
President  pledged  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery  to  be 
a  moral  invasion  of  the  slave  States,  and  a  violation  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  South  Carolina  led  in  secession  in 
Dec.,  I860;  other  slave  States  followed,  and  in  February 
their  delegates  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
framed  a  constitution  for  "  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica." JelFerson  Davis  of  Mississippi  was  chosen  President, 
Alexander  II.  Stephens  of  Georgia  Vice- President.  Apr. 
12  the  troops  of  South  Carolina  opened  fire  on  the  United 
States  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor,  which 
two  days  later  surrendered.  The  news  of  actual  conflict 
overcame  alike  the  scruples  of  the  Democrats  at  the  North 
and  of  the  Unionists  at  the  South,  and  each  section  went 
into  the  war  practically  entire.  Eleven  States,  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  nine  millions,  were  arrayed  against 
the  government.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  re- 
mained in  the  Union,  though  the  two  former  furnished  many 
soldiers  to  the  Confederate  armies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  inaugurated  on  Mar.  4.  His  cab- 
inet was  constituted  as  follows:  William  11.  Seward,  secre- 
tary of  state,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  the  treasury,  Simon 
Cameron  of  war,  Gideon  Welles  of  the  navy,  Caleb  B.  Smith 
of  the  interior,  Montgomery  Blair,  postmaster-general,  Ed- 
ward Bates,  attorney-general. 

The  day  following  the  surrender  of  Sumter,  the  President 
issued  a  call  for  75,000  militia,  which  were  put  under  arms 
in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  The  strong  sympathy  with 
secession  in  Baltimore  led  to  an  attack  by  a  mob  upon  the 
6th  Massachusetts  regiment,  en  route  for  Washington,  Apr. 
19,  in  which  several  soldiers  were  killed.  A  military  occu- 
pation of  the  city  soon  suppressed  the  rebellious  sentiment, 
and  the  arriving  militia  took  position  along  the  Potomac 
in  defence  of  Washington,  already  menaced  by  the  Confed- 
erates. In  May  a  second  call  for  men  to  about  the  same 
extent  was  made.  The  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
could  do  little  in  such  a  contest.  It  mustered  only  about 
15,000  men  of  all  arms,  and  its  efficiency  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  the  resignation  of  many  officers  from  the  South. 
It  had,  moreover,  been  widely  dispersed  during  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's administration,  while  large  stores  of  arms  and 
military  supplies  had  been  sent  into  the  seceding  States,  to 
be  seized  by  the  Confederates  or  destroyed  to  avoid  seizure. 
The  forts  in  the  Southern  States  fell  at  once  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates,  with  two  important  exceptions — Fort 
Pickens  at  Pensacola,  and  Fort  Monroe  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va. 

The  operations  of  the  war  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Union 
commanders,  two  prime  objects — at  the  East,  the  capture 
of  Richmond,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy ;  at  the  West,  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
had  been  closed  by  the  erection  of  Confederate  fortifications 
on  the  banks.  The  former  of  these  objects  was  sought 
through  many  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
under  several  successive  commanders.  Richmond  might 
be  assailed  by  five  routes :  the  first,  "  the  overland  route," 
in  which  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Kapidan  rivers  were 
to  be  crossed,  and  supplies  mainly  drawn  from  Washington 
by  rail ;  the  second,  a  modification  of  the  first,  by  which  an 
army  should  be  transported  to  Fredericksburg,  thence  take 
up  the  march  across  the  North  Anna  and  Pamunkey  rivers, 
supplies  being  drawn  from  Fredericksburg,  and  afterward 
from  a  depot  on  the  Pamunkey;  the  third,  the  Peninsular 
or  James  River  route,  by  which  troops  should  be  transport- 
ed to  Fort  Monroe,  and  thence  moved  up  the  peninsula  of 
Virginia,  its  movements  aided  and  its  communications 
maintained  through  river-fleets  having  command  of  the 
James  River  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  York,  and  after- 
ward the  Pamunkey,  on  the  other,  with  successive  depots 
established  on  the  latter  two  rivers  ;  the  fourth,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  third,-  by  which  the  final  decisive  operations 
should  be  S.  of  the  James,  directed  to  the  capture  of  Peters- 
burg on  the  Appomattox,  severing  the  communications  of 
Richmond  with  the  South;  last,  and  least  approved,  the 
route  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  threatening  Richmond 
from  the  N.  W.  The  transportation  of  supplies  was  here 
so  difficult  and  so  precarious  that  this  route  was  only  taken 


by  comparatively  small  armies,  co-operating  with  larger 
forces  moving  on  some  other  route. 

The  th>t  of  these  routes  was  taken  by  Gen.  McDowell, 
who  in  July,  1801,  moved  with  the  hastily-equipped  mi- 
litia of  that  period,  and  was  badly  defeated  on  the  21st  at 
Manassas  or  Bull  Run,  by  the  Confederates  under  Gens. 
Beauregard  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  This  defeat  revealed 
the  inadequacy  of  the  preparations  for  suppressing  the  in- 
surrection, and  large  levies  were  made  of  volunteers,  raised 
in  regiments  by  the  States  and  mustered  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States  "for  three  years  or  the  war."  Over 
the  large  army  thus  forming  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan, 
who  had  already  conducted  a  successful  campaign  in  West- 
ern Virginia,  by  which  the  Confederate  occupation  of  that 
section  had  been  terminated,  was  appointed  commander. 
The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  upon  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  this  army,  now  known  as  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac;  but  in  October  a  brigade  under  Gen.  Stune, 
stationed  on  the  upper  Potomac  as  a  corps  of  observation, 
crossed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  and  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss 
by  the  Confederate  general  Kvans. 

In  the  spring  of  1M12,  McClellan  chose  the  Peninsular 
route  for  his  advance  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  while 
Gen.  McDowell,  with  35,000  men,  was  to  move  from  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  Gens.  Banks  and  Fremont  were  to  operate 
in  the  Valley  to  threaten  the  western  communications  of 
Richmond.  The  latter  commanders  were,  however,  easily 
foiled  and  defeated  in  June  by  (ien.  Thomas  J.  Jackson, 
commonly  known  as  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  the  most  im- 
portant action  being  that  of  Cross  Keys.  The  defeat  of 
Banks  and  Fremont  led  to  McDowell  being  retained  for  the 
defence  of  Washington,  though  the  Confederate  forces  thus 
eniriiged  were  at  once  used  to  reinforce  those  operating 
against  McClellan,  who,  after  besieging  Yorktown  until  its 
evacuation,  had  fought  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Mav  5, 
and  Seven  Pines,  May  31,  the  latter  within  fi  miles  of 
Richmond,  where  the  Confederate  general  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton was  wounded,  the  command  devolving  upon  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Confederates,  reinforced  from  the 
Valley,  now  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  drove  McClellan 
back  to  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James,  a  series  of 
bloody  actions,  June  25  to  July  I,  inclusive,  being  fought 
during  this  "change  of  base."  Of  these  actions  the  most 
important  were  Gaines's  Mills,  Savage  Station,  Glendale, 
and  Malvern  Hill.  In  August  the  Confederates  turned 
upon  Gen.  Pope,  who  had  advanced  to  the  Kapidan  in 
command  of  the  combined  forces  of  McDowell  anil  Banks, 
and  drove  him  in  disorder  to  Washington,  a  battle  very 
disastrous  to  the  Union  armies  being  fought  at  Bull  Run 
Aug.  29  and  30,  in  which  a  portion  of  McClellan's  army, 
brought  hastily  from  the  James,  participated.  Of  the 
shattered  forces  within  the  defences  of  Washington.  Mc- 
Clellan was  again  placed  in  command,  though  Gen.  JI.  W. 
Halleck  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States.  McClellan  at  once  moved 
northward  to  head  off  Lee,  who  crossed  the  Potomac  above 
Harper's  Ferry,  capturing  that  place  with  its  garrison  of 
14,000  men  under  Gen.  Miles.  The  Union  army,  forcing 
the  passes  of  the  South  Mountain  Sept.  14,  fought  three 
days  later  the  bloody  but  indecisive  battle  of  Antietam, 
which  closed  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  Later  in  the  year 
McClellan  undertook  a  forward  movement,  but  was  super- 
seded by  Gen.  A.  E.  Burnside,  who  with  his  corps  had 
been  brought  up  from  North  Carolina  to  reinforce  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Burnside,  choosing  the  second  of 
the  routes  described,  fought  on  Dec.  13,  1862,  a  terribly 
bloody  and  fruitless  battle  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the 
heights  back  of  Fredericksburg  on  the  Rappahannock. 
Burnside  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  one  of 
the  early  division  commanders  of  the  Potomac  army,  who, 
in  attempting  to  turn  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  fought 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  1-3, 186:i.  which  resulted 
in  the  retreat  of  the  Union  armies  after  great  logs. 

Impelled  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  at  the  South,  which 
was  aroused  by  these  two  defeats  of  the  Union  armies,  Gen. 
Lee  in  Juno  undertook  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hooker,  moving  to  intercept  him,  was  superseded  by  Gen. 
George  G.  Mcade,  who  three  days  later  fought  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  which  compelled  Lee's  retreat 
into  Virginia.  During  the  fall  of  1863,  Meade  made  two 
attempts  upon  Richmond  by  the  overland  route  without 
success,  no  important  actions  being  fought.  In  the  spring 
of  1864,  Gen.  Grant,  having  been  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  after  his  Western  victories  (Gen.  Halleck  being  as- 
signed as  chief  of  staff  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States), 
came  Eust  to  superintend  in  person  the  campaign  of  the 
Potomac  Army,  then  lying  near  the  Rapidan,  of  which 
Gen.  Meadc  retained  the  immediate  command.  The  forces 
of  Gen.  Butler  in  North  Carolina  and  South-eastern  Vir- 
ginia, known  as  the  Army  of  the  James,  were  also  brought 
into  immediate  co-operation.  At  the  same  time,  Gen.  Sigel, 
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who  was  soon  superseded  by  (ien.  Hunter,  moved  up  theVal-  I 
ley  of  Virginia  in  some  force,  and  sharp  lighting  to'ik  place 
atNewmarket  May  la.audat  Piedmont  June  ;>.  ThcArmy 
of  the  1'otoinu'-,  movim:  hy  the  <nerland  route,  fought  the 
desperate  actions  of  tlic  Wilderness.  May  .ri-ii.  and  of  Spott- 
sylvania,  Mnv  S-ls,  and  iil'ler  much  lighting  on  tin-  Tolo- 
potonioy  and  the  North  Anna  rivers,  moved  liy  its  leli  to  the 
§.  until  on  June  '{  it  made  its  last  attempt  to  enter  l;i< •!, 
mond  liv  the  direct  route  in  11  great  charge  at  Cold  Harbor 
»jain»t  the  identical  positions  which  Mct'lellan  had  sought 
to  defend  against  the  force  of  Jucknon  in  the.  buttle  known 
as  (James's  Mills  in  1S62.  After  a  bloody  repulse  at  this 
point,  Grant  swung  around  S.  of  Richmond,  and  united  the 
two  armies  of  the  Potomac  und  of  the  .lames  in  assaults  upon 
Petersburg,  .Tune  15,  16,  and  IS.  Failing  to  carry  this 
place  bv  assault,  (Jrant  sought  by  extending  his  lines 
toward  the  left  to  cut  Petersburg  ofl'  from  its  southern  con- 
nections, and  the  operations  on  the  Appotnattox  took  on 
the  character  of  a  siege.  Much  fighting  occurred  both  N. 
of  the  James  and  S.  of  the  Apporaattox  upon  attempts  of 
the  Union  forces  to  extend  their  lines  at  either  end  or  to 
force  the  enemy's  positions  in  front.  The  most  memorable 
affair  was  that  which  occurred  on  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
(July  30)  on  the  front  of  (Jen.  Burnside,  who  had  resumed 
the  command  of  the  9th  corps.  The  approach  of  winter 
found  Grunt  still  before  Petersburg,  his  troops  occupying  a 
line  :tll  to  40  miles  in  length,  while  Lee's  forces,  weakened 
hv  battle  and  sickness  and  the  increasing  impoverishment 
of  the  Southern  States,  were  barely  able  to  man  their  in- 
trcnchments.  During  the  autumn,  however,  Leo  sought  t} 
effect  u  diversion  in  favor  of  his  forces  in  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  by  despatching  (Sen.  Early  to  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  hail  been  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  advance  by 
Si_'el.  After  a  raid  into  Maryland,  which  for  a  time  se- 
riously menaced  Washington,  and  after  defeating  Gen. 
Crook,  Early  was  encountered  by  Gen.  Philip  K.Sheridan, 
who  had  been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  Confederate  forces  were 
defeated  at  Winchester  Sept.  19,  at  Fisher's  Hill  Sept.  22, 
and  at  Cedar  Creek  Oct.  19. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1865  saw  the  Union 
armies  largely  reinforced.  On  the  last  of  March,  Sheridan, 
who  hail  been  recalled  from  the  Valley,  turned  the  Confed- 
erate right  and  fought  the  victorious  action  at  Five  Forks, 
which  compelled  the  abandonment  of  Richmond  and  Pe- 
tersburg. The  Confederate  troops,  retreating  rapidly  with 
the  purpose  to  escape  into  North  Carolina,  were  headed  off 
by  the  sharp  pursuit  of  Grant,  brought  to  a  stand,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-house  Apr.  9, 
bringing  the  war  in  Virginia  to  a  close. 

During  the  operations  which  have  been  recited  of  the 
Potomac  Army  from  1861  to  1865,  two  important  attempts 
were  made  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  to  effect  diversions  in 
favor  of  that  army,  and  to  weaken  the  enemy,  by  occupy- 
ing territory  from  which  their  reinforcements  and  supplies 
were  drawn,  and  by  taking  positions  which  should  be  a 
constant  threat  of  movements  into  the  interior.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  occupation  of  Beaufort  in  Nov.,  1861,  by 
land  and  naval  forces  under  command  respectively  of  Gen. 
T.  W.  Sherman  and  Com.  I)u  Pont,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vestment of  Charleston  and  the  sustained  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  its  other  defences  by  Gen.  Gillmore, 
during  which  an  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner  on  Morris  Isl- 
and (.Inly  10,  1863)  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Union  armies  and  fleets, 
Charleston  sustained  itself  until  its  surrender  was  com- 
pelled by  movements  of  the  Western  armies  yet  to  be  nar- 
rated. The  second  of  these  expeditions  was  that  of  Gen. 
Burnside  early  in  1862  against  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Feb.  7,  about  2500  Confederate  militia  were  captured,  after 
a  brief  action,  on  Roanoke  Island ;  Mar.  14,  Newberne  was 
taken  after  severe  fighting,  and  later  several  towns  on  the 
coast  were  occupied.  In  the  summer,  however,  as  already 
related,  Burnside  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  was 
called  to  Virginia,  and  the  occupation  of  North  Carolina 
was  continued  by  garrisons,  with  little  effect  on  the  Con- 
federates, who  could  rapidly  reinforce  their  small  corps  of 
observation,  in  case  of  emergency,  from  Lee's  army,  while 
the  Union  troops  were  practically  shut  off  from  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Army  of  tne  Potomac. 

At  the  West  the  great  work  of  reopening  the  Mississippi 
went  forward  almost  steadily  from  the  beginning  of  1862, 
though  at  the  cost  of  many  severe  defeats  in  battle.  In 
January,  Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas  defeated  the  Confederates  nt 
Mill  Spring.  In  February.  Com.  Foote  of  the  United 
States  navy  reduced  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
and  a  few  days  later,  after  severe  fighting,  Fort  Donolson, 
with  about  15,000  men,  was  captured  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
These  successes  were  followed  up  hv  the  advance  of  Gen. 
0.  M.  Mitchel.  an.l  the  Confederates  lost  possession  of^all 
Kentucky  and  a  large  part  of  Tennessee.  In  March,  New 


Madrid  in  Mi.-.-iiuri  was  occupied  hy  (icn.  Pope,  who  with 
the  co.  operation  of  Cum.  !•',,,  .te  in  .April  compelled  tho  sur- 
render of  Inland  No.  Ill  in  the  .Min-is.-ippi.  with  uhoni  . 
Confederates  and   large  supplies,  thus  clearing  the  rher 
down  to  Memphis. 

Meanwhile.  (Irant  had  advanced  to  I'ittshurg  Landing 
on  the  Tcnnc-.oc.  where  he  wan  attacked  Apr.  «,  by  !>,•• 
c.  ,1,1.  'ill  rate-  i,i,r|,T  i;,.n«.  Albert  >i'lnc\  Johnston'  and 
Beauregard,  mm  ing  out  from  Corinth.  This  battle,  known 
as  Shiloli,  at  first  went  strongly  «guin.«r  (Irani,  who  was 
reinforced  the  second  day,  MM  the  Conic,  Icn.ie-  retired, 
(I.  n.  fotunton  i  eing  among  the  killed.  i;,-i,.  11.  W.  llal- 
leck  wa-  nou  placed  in  command  of  the  I'nion  force-,  nnd 
he  icLred  Corinth  until  utter  its  e%aciiulion  l>\  the  c,,i,|,..| 
'•!>•:!  n  while  Mitchel  pushed  down  through 
Tennessee  into  Northern  Alabama,  occupying  Huntsville 
in  that  State. 

In  June.  (ien.  Buell  moved  E.  from  Corinth,  threatening 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a  place  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Confederates  on  account  of  its  railway  connections.  An- 
ti  cipated  here  by  (ien.  Bragg,  he  was  >oon  compelled  to 
retreat  rapidly  to  Louisville  to  meet  Bragg's  invasion  of 
Kentucky,  Nashville  remaining  strongly  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned by  Union  troops.  The  invasion  came  to  nothing, 
and  Buell,  assuming  the  offensive,  followed  Bragg  to  IVr- 
ryvillc,  where  an  action  was  fought  (Oct.  Si  in  which  the 
Union  troops  suffered  heavily.  Meanwhile,  (ien.  Kosccrani 
had  driven  the  Confederates  under  Price  out  of  luka.  Miss., 
but  was  in  turn  attacked  (Oct.  3  and  4)  at  Corinth  hv  Trice 
and  Van  liorn.  who  retreated  with  great  loss.  Roscenms 
was  now  sent  to  relieve  Buell,  and,  advancing  from  Nash- 
ville to  Murfrecsboro',  fought  the  important  battle  of 
Stone  River  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  Jan.  2,  1863,  which  wns 
followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  Confederates.  Grant,  mean- 
while, in  attempting  to  move  against  Vicksburg  hy  land, 
was  foiled  through  Van  Dorn's  capture  of  his  supply-depot 
at  Holly  Springs;  but  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  with  a  power- 
ful corps  moved  down  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis,  and 
assaulted  Vicksburg  unsuccessfully. 

Early  in  1863  the  forces  of  Grant  and  Sherman  wore 
united,  under  the  command  of  the  former,  for  the  conquest 
of  Vicksburg.  After  several  engagements  and  the  scrioui 
action  of  Champion  Hills  (May  16).  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, Pemberton,  was  driven  into  the  fortifications,  and 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  begun  with  the  co-opcralion  of 
a  fleet  under  Admiral  Porter.  Two  powerful  assaults  were 
repulsed,  but  on  July  3,  the  day  of  Lee's  final  repulse  at 
Gettysburg,  Pemberton  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of 
supplies  to  surrender  with  nearly  27.000  men. 

While  the  efforts  recited  for  opening  the  Mississippi  were 
making  from  the  North,  the  Union  fleets  and  troops  were 
forcing  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth.     In 
April,  Capt.   Farragut   ran  past   Forts   Jnekson    nnd   8t. 
Philip,  and  anchored  off  New  Orleans,  which  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Confederate  general  Lovell.     The  lower  fort« 
surrendering.  Gen.  B.   F.   Butler  took   possession  of  the 
city,  and   later   occupied   Baton    Rouge,   while   Farragut 
undertook  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  running  past  the 
batteries  with  a  portion  of  the  force,  and  uniting  with  the 
fleet  above.      The  bombardment  of  Vicksburg  continued 
into  July  without  success.     Aug.  5,  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral   Breckenridgo    (who   had    been    Vice  President   with 
Buchanan)  attacked  Gen.  Williams  at  Baton  Rouge,  but 
was  repulsed,  Gen.  Williams  being  killed.     At  the  close  of 
the  year  Gen.  Butler  was  succeeded  by  (ien.  N.  P.  liiinks, 
who  in   May  invested  Port  Hudson  on  the  Mississippi, 
which    had  'been    strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederate*. 
Banks's  assault  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  but  on  July 
8,  Port  Hudson  was  surrendered  on  the  news  of  the  rapture 
of  Vicksburg  above,  and  the  Mississippi  was  opened  to  the 
sea.     In  June,  Rosccrans,  who  had  been  lying  at  Murfrees- 
boro'  since  January,  advanced   on  Chattanooga,  driving 
Bragg  thence  to  Chickaroauga  Creek,  where  (on  Sept.  1 
and  20)  occurred  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war, 
Rosecrans  being  driven  back  into  Chattanooga,  and 
besieged.     All  available  troops  were  brought  up  to  re 
force  the  armv  in  Chattanooga,  and  in  October.  Gen.  (.rant 
took  command.     Nov.  25,  coincidently  with  the  advance 
of  the  Armv  of  the  Potomac  on  Mine  Run,  (.rant  attacked 
and  drove  Bragg  into  Georgia.    This  victory  enabled  (.ran 
to  detach  forces  which  compelled  the  retreat  from  befoi 
Knoxville  of  the  Confederate  general  Longstreet.  who  ha 
been  detached  from  Lee's  army,  and  was  engaged  in  di 
puting  possession  of  East  Tennessee  with  Gen.  Burni-idc 
P  Bv  the  close  of  1883  the  Confederate,  at  the  West  were 
confined  practically  to  the  Gulf  State.,  while  O*££MM 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Mississippi  were  separated  by  tb 

Tn  "preparation  for  the  campaign  of  18»4.  while  Grant 
was  called  East  to  direct  operations  in  \  •rginia,  (. 
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Western  armies — the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  the  Army  j 
of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  His  lieu- 
tenants were  Gens.  Thomas,  McPhcrson,  and  Schofield. 
Moving  May  5,  simultaneously  with  Grant  at  the  Kast,  he 
was  able,  through  his  superior  force,  to  compel  the  Confed- 
erate general  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  hud  succeeded 
Brag!;,  tn  irivo  ground  all  the  way  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River!  with  but  one  severe  engagement — that  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain.  July  10.  Johnston  was  driven,  after  heavy 
fighting,  behind  the  Chattahoochce.  when  the  command 
devolve  1  upon  (!en.  Hood,  who  threw  his  army  upon  Sher- 
man in  several  desperate  assaults,  but  was  driven  into  the 
intrenchmcnts  of  Atlanta.  About  Sept.  1,  Sherman  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  and  in  the  middle  of 
November,  leaving  an  army  under  Thomas  to  observe 
Hood,  who  had  moved  into  Northern  Alabama,  he  began 
his  famous  "  march  to  the  sea  "  across  Georgia  with  a  col- 
umn of  60,000.  At  once  Hood  advanced  into  Tennessee, 
fighting  by  the  way  the  ferocious  battle  of  Franklin,  where 
the  Confederate  losses  were  of  unparalleled  severity,  and 
besieged  Nashville.  Dec.  15,  Thomas  assumed  the  aggress- 
ive ;  the  Confederates  were  routed  with  great  loss,  and  pur- 
sued into  Alabama.  Meanwhile,  Sherman,  drawing  his 
supplies  from  the  country,  had  continued  his  march,  mo- 
lested only  by  cavalry  and  militia,  and  on  Dec.  13  issued 
on  the  coast,  carrying  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogecchee  by 
assault,  and  occupying  Savannah  on  the  21»t. 

Other  operations  in  this  year  had  been  loss  successful. 
An  expedition  into  Florida  under  Gen.  Seymour  resulted 
in  defeat  at  Olustce  Feb.  20.  In  April,  Plymouth,  N.  C., 
was  surrendered  by  the  United  States  troops  to  Gen.  Hoke, 
and  Washington  in  that  State  was  evacuated  in  conse- 
quence. Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi  above  Memphis, 
was  captured  by  the  Confederate  general  Forrest,  and  Gen. 
Sturgis,  on  following  up  Forrest,  was  badly  defeated  Juno 
10,  and  a  second  column  despatched  against  Forrest  was 
beaten  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  July  14.  In  December  a  land  and 
naval  expedition,  under  command  of  Gen.  Butler  and  Ad- 
miral Porter,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Fisher  on  Cape  Fear 
River,  covering  Wilmington,  totally  failed,  but  the  place 
was  taken  by  Gen.  Terry,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
fleet,  in  Jun.',  1865. 

Feb.  1,  1865,  while  Grant  was  still  in  winter-quarters 
before  Petersburg,  Sherman  moved  northward  from  Savan- 
nah. On  the  1 8th,  Charleston  was  evacuated  by  the  Confed- 
erates under  Hardee,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of 
Columbia,  which  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire  caught 
from  burning  cotton.  On  Mar.  19  and  21,  Sherman  en- 
countered the  Confederates  under  Johnston,  who  had  been 
restored  to  command,  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  and,  pushing 
them  back,  pressed  on  toward  Raleigh,  where  Johnston  on 
Apr.  26  surrendered  his  command,  Gen.  Lee  having  sur- 
rendered, as  recited,  on  the  9th. 

In  Alabama  the  conflict  closed  somewhat  later.  In  Aug., 
1864,  Admiral  Farragut  entered  Mobile  Bay,  reduced  Forts 
Gaines  and  Morgan,  and  destroyed  the  Confederate  flotilla. 
In  Mar.,  1865,  Gen.  Canby,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
fleet,  reduced  the  forts  on  the  E.,  and  the  city  was  occupied 
on  the  12th.  May  4,  1865,  Gen.  Dick  Taylor  surrendered 
the  Confederate  forces  in  that  State. 

W.  of  the  Mississippi  had  occurred  many  conflicts  which 
require  to  be  mentioned.  In  Aug.,  1861,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  between  the  Confederates  and  the 
Union  troops  under  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  was  killed. 
This  action  gained  the  Confederates  possession  of  South- 
western Missouri.  Fremont,  taking  command  in  Missouri, 
advanced  against  Price  in  September,  but  was  superseded 
by  Hunter,  who  fell  back  without  a  battle.  In  December, 
Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
department,  and  Price  was  driven  into  Arkansas  after  con- 
siderable losses.  In  Mar.,  1862,  Gen.  Curtis  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  over  the  Confederates,  and  in  July 
occupied  Helena  on  the  river.  Several  actions  were  fought 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  the  most  notable  that  of  Prairie 
Grove,  Ark.,  in  December.  The  success  was  generally  on 
the  Union  side.  In  October  of  this  year  an  expedition  was 
sent  against  Galveston,  Tex.,  but  the  place  was  speedily 
retaken  by  the  Confederates.  Immediately  following  Sher- 
man's repulse  from  Vicksburg  a  detachment  from  his  army 
in  Jan.,  1863,  captured  Arkansas  Post,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  with  many  prisoners.  In  Aug.,  1863,  Little  Rock 
was  occupied  by  the  Union  troops. 

Early  in  1864,  Gen.  Banks  undertook  an  expedition  up 
the  Red  River,  which  resulted  most  disastrously,  the  army 
and  the  co-operating  flotilla  being  barely  saved  from  de- 
struction. A  movement  by  Gen.  Steele  from  Little  Rock, 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  junction  with  Banks,  was  foiled. 
In  September  and  October  the  Confederates  under  Price 
made  a  raid  through  Missouri,  reaching  Lexington,  whence 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  escaping  into  Arkansas  with 
considerable  loss.  No  other  important  operations  took 


place  in  this  region.  The  Confederate  reinforcements  and 
supplies  were  mainly  directed  to  strengthening  the  armies 
of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  May  20,  1865,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith 
surrendered  the  Confederate  forces  W.  of  the  Mississippi. 

W<-  have  taken  no  account  of  any  naval  engagements 
during  the  war.  The  Confederates  at  no  time  had  a  licet 
which  could  keep  the  sea.  Their  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  construction  of  rams  to  operate  on  rivers  and  narrow 
waters.  The  most  memorable  appearances  of  the  Confed- 
erate navy  were  the  destruction  of  the  wooden  frigates 
Cumberland  and  Congress  in  Ilittnpton  Roads  by  the  iron- 
clad Merrimack,  which  was  compelled  to  retire  before  tho 
new  Monitor:  and  the  attack  on  the  Sassacus  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Roanoke  by  the  ram  Albemarle,  which  was  subse- 
quently blown  up  by  a  torpedo-boat  commanded  by  Lieut. 
dishing  of  the  United  States  navy.  But  while  the  Confed- 
erates made  no  effort  to  keep  the  sea,  they  inflicted  great 
loss  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  through 
cruisers,  mainly  built  in  England,  among  them  being  tho 
Alabama,  Chickamauga,  Florida,  Shenandoah,  .Suniter,  and 
Tallahassee.  The  Alabama,  after  doing  vast  damage,  was 
destroyed  off  Cherbourg  on  the  coast  of  France  by  the 
U.  S.  steamer  Kearsarge,  Capt.  AVinslow,  in  June,  1864. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  had  been  much  embarrassed  by 
fears  of  interference  on  the  part  of  France  and  England. 
Such  action  was  rendered  more  probable  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  power  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sei/.ure 
of  Mason  and  Slidell,  Confederate  envoys  to  England  and 
France,  who  were  taken  off  the  British  vessel  Trent  by  ('apt. 
Wilkes  of  the  United  States  steamer  San  Jacinto  in  Nov., 
1861.  War  was  only  averted  by  the  surrender  of  the 
envoys  on  the  demand  of  England.  The  occupation  of 
Mexico  by  the  European  powers  and  the  establishment  of 
.Maximilian  were  also  regarded  by  the  United  States 
government  as  a  menace. 

The  whole  number  of  enlistments  (including  second  en- 
listments) into  the  United  States  forces  from  1861  to  1865 
was  nearly  2,750,000 ;  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  army 
May  1, 1865,  almost  exactly  1,00(1,000  ;  304,000  officers  and 
soldiers  died  in  service  of  wounds  and  disease. 

Perhaps  in  no  war  has  the  conduct  of  affairs  been  more 
affected  by  political  exigencies.  In  1862  and  1863  elec- 
tions in  several  States  went  against  the  administration, 
and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  draft  in  the  summer  of 
1863  led  to  riots  in  New  York,  which  involved  much  loss 
of  life  and  property,  and  required  for  their  suppression 
considerable  detachments  from  the  army.  The  measures 
which  were  especially  obnoxious  were  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  the  enlistment  of 
colored  soldiers,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
(Jan.  1,  1863),  declaring  free  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in 
all  States  and  parts  of  States  in  rebellion. 

In  1864  the  Democrats  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  on  a  platform  denouncing  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  executive  and  declaring  the  war 
a  failure.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  elected,  with  Andrew  Johnson  of  Ten- 
nessee as  Vice-President,  by  212  votes  against  21  for 
McClellan.  On  Apr.  14,  1865,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  his  rc-inaugurotion,  Pres.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  at 
Washington  by  J.  Wilkes  Booth.  Booth  was  killed  by  his 
pursuers,  and  four  of  his  accomplices  were  executed  on  tho 
sentence  of  the  military  court.  Vico-Presidcnt  Johnson 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 

No  one  was  criminally  punished  for  participation  in  the 
war  of  secession.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, after  the  fall  of  Richmond  escaped  southward, 
was  captured  in  Georgia,  placed  on  trial,  and  released  on 
bail.  Several  successive  amnesty  proclamations  of  increas- 
ing scope  were  issued  between  May,  1865,  and  Dec.,  1868, 
the  last  being  universal. 

The  financial  legislation  of  the  war  covered  the  issue,  in 
1862  and  subsequently,  of  notes  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stituting a  legal  tender,  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonils- 
of  several  different  descriptions;  the  establishment  of  the 
national  banking  system;  the  increase  of  customs  duties 
from  the  low  average  under  the  tariff  of  1857  to  an  average 
of  nearly  50  per  cent. ;  the  imposition  of  a  great  variety  of 
excise  duties  and  a  direct  tax.  (This  legislation  will  be 
found  in  detail  under  the  several  titles  Banks,  Currcitry, 
Taxation.)  The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government 
which  had  to  be  thus  provided  for  rose  from  sixty  millions 
in  1860  to  twelve  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  in  1865. 
The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  direction  of  the 
government  expenditures  from  1861  to  1875. 

The  work  of  political  reconstruction  constitutes  the 
great  feature  of  the  recent  history  of  the  United  States. 
In  1863  fifty  counties  of  Virginia"  W.  of  the  Allcghanics 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
being  the  thirty-fifth  State,  the  required  formal  assent  of 
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Virginia  thereto  being  given  by  a  legislature  gathered  from 
a  IV w  r» unties  adjacent  to  Washington.  In  Dec.,  186.3,  a 
proclamation  of  the  President  provided  for  the  re-estab- 
lishuicnt  of  civil  government  in  any  cecrdcd  State  on  the 
initiative  of  a  number  of  qualified  voters,  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  those  voting  at  the  Presidential  election  of  18(10. 
Under  this  scheme  governments  were  instituted  in  1864 
in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  | „  I M;;,  tlir  l"th  Amendment 
to  tin-  (''institution,  abolishing  slavery  within  the  United 
State's  and  all  places  sul>je"t  to  their  jurisdiction,  was 
rati:icd  bv  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  was  proclaimed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  I)e:-.  18.  In  18B5  provisional 
governors,  were  appointed  by  the  President  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
still  remaining  in  occupation  of  the  territory,  though  the 
volunteers  had  been  disbanded.  By  these  provisional  gov- 
ernors conventions  were  to  be  called  to  place  the  several 
States  in  a  position  to  resume  their  interrupted  federal 
relations,  the  principal  conditions  being  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinances  of  secession,  the  repudiation  of  public  debts 
incurred  in  aid  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  authority  and  as  tho  act  of  the  States  them- 
selves. Such  conventions  were  held  and  ordinances  passed, 
but  the  action  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Republican  party 
in  Congress,  with  which  Pres.  Johnson  soon  broke  even 
more  completely  than  Pres.  Tyler  had  broken  with  the 
Whig  party  in  1842.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Republican 
leaders  that  the  Southern  whites  were  seeking  by  stringent 
laws  of  apprenticeship  and  vagabondage  to  reduce  the  late 
slaves  to  a  condition  of  virtual  slavery.  Congress  there- 
fore  refused  to  admit  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of 
the  reorganized  governments,  and  in  April,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  passed  over  the  President's  veto  the  Civil  Rights  bill, 
intendeil  to  protect  the  freedmen,  and  enlarging  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  courts  to  this  end.  In  June, 
IN;;,,  the  two  houses  of  Congress  proposed  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  proclaimed 
July  28,  1868.  This  provides  in  its  first  section  that  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  where  they 
reside,  and  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law ;  and  Congress  is  authorized  to 
enforce  these  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation.  The 
second  section  of  the  amendment  sought  to  induce  the 
States  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  blacks  by  pro- 
viding that  otherwise  the  representation  of  any  State  should 
be  diminished  in  the  proportion  which  the  excluded  classes 
bore  to  the  total  population  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  a  subsequent 
amendment  conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  without  distinc- 
tion of  color  and  without  reference  to  the  choice  of  the 
States,  this  section  of  the  14th  Amendment  remains  wholly 
without  content.  The  third  section  prohibits  certain  classes 
of  persons,  participants  in  the  rebellion,  from  holding  office 
under  the  United  States  or  any  of  them  until  such  disability 
shall  have  been  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses 
of  Congress.  Successive  acts,  special  or  general,  have,  how- 
ever, relieved  nearly  every  person  embraced  within  these 
classes.  The  fourth  section  provides  that  the  validity  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  questioned, 
and  that  the  United  States  or  any  of  them  shall  never  as- 
sume or  pay  any  debt  incurred  in  insurrection,  or  any 
claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave. 

The  antagonism  between  tho  President  and  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  Congress  gradually  increased,  until  Con- 
gress in  Mar.,  1S67,  passed  over  the  veto  the  Tenure-of- 

*This  includes  $7.000,000  paid  for  Alaska. 

tThis  includes  S1.r,,5ni).00(>.  Geneva  tribunal  award. 

{Includes  $1,929,819  awards  to  British  claimants. 


Office  aet,  to  limit  the  President's  power  of  removal  from 
i. Din-,  lii  I'.  I...  1808,  the  President,  in  delimnce  of  lliii 
law — which  he  deemed  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  the 
executive  fun. -lions  ~dc-ii.'iiuted  <"'ii.  Li.,cny.n  Thomas, 
adjutant-general  of  tho  army,  n.s  set-rotary  of  war  nil  in- 
ttrim,  removing  Mr.  Slanton  from  (lie  office.  This  led  im- 
mediately to  an  impeachment  of  the  Prc-Meni  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  whirl)  was  tried  by  the  Senate, 
the  chief-justice  presiding.  Mr.  Johnson  was  acquitted, 
the  prosecution  failing  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  for  eon 
viction.  Secretary  Stanton.  n  i  ;ning,  was  succeeded  bj 
Gen.  John  M.  Schofield.  anil  Mr.  Stanbcry,  a  little  later, 
was  succeeded  by  W.  M.  Evarts,  who  had  been  of  the 
l'rc>iilent's  counsel. 

The  Presidential  election  approaching,  Mr.  Johnson 
failed  of  rcnomination  by  either  party,  tho  Democrats  put- 
ting forward  Horatio  Seymour,  formerly  governor  of  New 
York,  the  Republicans  nominating  Gon.  U.  S.  Grant,  with 
Scliuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, for  Vice-President.  Grant  anil  Colfax  were 
elected,  receiving  214  votes  against  80  for  theiropponcuN  : 
three  States,  Virginia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi,  not  being 
admitted  to  the  electoral  college. 

Tho  accessions  to  the  United  States  during  Johnson's 
administration  had  been  through  the  admission  of  Nebraska 
as  the  thirty-seventh  State  in  1867,  Nevada  having  been 
admitted  as  the  thirty-sixth  State  in  1866,  and  the  purchase 
of  Alaska  from  Russia  for  tho  sum  of  $7,000,000.  In  Feb., 
1860,  just  before  tho  expiry  of  Johnson's  term  of  office,  the 
15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress over  the  veto.  This  amendment  provides  that  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State, 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Itreccivedthe  ratification  of  the  requisite  numberof  States, 
and  was  proclaimed  Mar.  30,  1870. 

President  Grant's  administration  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  cabinet  officers  at  various  times  appointed. 
The  most  notable  incumbents  of  the  several  offices  have 
been,  in  the  state  department.  Hamilton  Fish  ;  in  the  trea- 
sury department,  George  8.  Boutwell  and  B.  II.  Bristow ; 
in  the  war  department,  Gen.  John  A.  Rawlings  and  W.  W. 
Belknap;  in  the  navy  department,  George  M.  Koheson  ; 
in  the  interior  department.  J.  I).  Cox  and  Columbus  De- 
lano :  in  the  post-office  department,  J.  A.  J.  Crcxwcll  and 
Marshall  Jewell;  as  attorney-generals,  E.  R.  Hoar  and 
George  II.  Williams.  In  this  administration  the  office  of 
tho  attorney-general,  which  had  previously  been  mainly 
an  office  of  advice,  was  enlarged  to  constitute  the  adminis- 
trative department  of  justice,  having  supervision  of  United 
States  district  attorneys  and  marshals.  All  the  Slates  were 
restored  to  representation  in  Congress.  Between  1S69  and 
1873  the  tariff  duties  imposed  during  the  war  suffered  con- 
siderable reductions,  while  the  internal  revenue  duties  were 
mainly  abolished,  except  as  to  spirits  and  tobacco.  An 
effort  was  made  to  reform  the  civil  service  by  making  it 
non-political  and  enforcing  tests  of  efficiency,  but  this  waa 
abandoned  after  the  election  of  1872.  The  completion  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  R.  Rs.,  mainly 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  making  a  continuous 
lino  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific,  was  effected  in  18 
Out  of  the  connection  of  the  government  with  these  roads 
arose  much  scandal  from  the  alleged  corruption  of  certain 
members  of  Congress,  who  were  charged  with  receiving 
stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Co.,  which  built  the  road.  Tho 
charges  were  investigated  by  Congress  in  winter  ol 
73,  with  much  injury  to  the  reputation  of  several  mem 

During  the  Presidential  election  of  1868,  which  was  tho 
first  national  election  after  the  15th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  numerous  outrages  were  perpetrated  upon 
the  colored  people  of  several  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
intimidation  was  largely  exercised  to  restrain  their  politi- 
cal action.  These  acts  were  generally  committed  In  in 
men.  supposed  to  belong  to  a  widespread  organization  to 
which  was  popularly  given  the  name  "  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
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In  Apr.,  1871,  an  act  was  framed,  under  the  authority  of 
the  llth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  enlarging  the 
jir.-ij.liot.ion  of  the  United  States  courts  for  the  punishment 
of  such  offences. 

In  1 87 1  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Washington  between 
<'ommis<ioniTs  on  the  part  of  the  I'nitcd  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  and  other  claims 
against  (irc.:it  Britain  arising  out  of  the  depredations  of 
the  Cont'c  derate  cruisers  built  in  England,  and  also  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries 
to  the  islands  of  the  San  .luan  group  between  Vancouver's 
Isliiiul  and  the  continent  on  the  North-west.  The  latter 
were  referred  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  as  arbitrator, 
who  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  Alabama 
and  kindred  claims  were  referred  to  a  tribunal  to  be  con- 
vened at  Geneva,  consisting  of  five  arbitrators,  appointed, 
one  each,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
queen  of  England,  by  the  king  of  Italy,  by  the  president 
of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil. 
The  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  who  had  been  minister  to  England  during 
the  war.  The  tribunal  assembled  in  Dec..  1871.  and 
awarded  to  the  United  States  a  gross  sum  of  $!.">, jOO,OUO, 
to  be  distributed  by  the  government.  By  the  same  treaty 
certain  other  claims,  both  of  American  citizens  against  the 
British  government  and  of  British  citizens  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  were  referred  to  a  joint 
commission  of  three.  The  commissioner  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  was  James  S.  Frazer.  The  commission 
met  at  Washington  in  Sept.,  1871,  and  sat  nearly  two 
years,  making  a  net  award  against  the  United  States  of 
about  $2,000,000.  Still  another  commission  was  provided 
for  by  the  treaty  for  determining  the  disputed  rights  of 
navigation  and  fishing  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  this  commission  has  not  yet  been  convened. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  atfairs  in  Santo  Domingo 
during  the  years  1869-71  led  to  propositions  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  territory  by  the  United  States,  and  the  Pres- 
ident appointed  a  commission  to  visit  Santo  Domingo  and 
report  respecting  the  state  of  society  therein  ;  which  they 
did,  but  with  no  practical  result. 

As  the  Presidential  election  of  1872  approached,  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  was  developed  among  a  section 
of  the  Republican  party  in  consequence  of  many  alleged 
abuses  of  the  public  patronage,  especially  the  manner  in 
which  the  power  of  the  administration  had  been  used  to 
sustain  Republican  ascendency  through  negro  votes  in 
several  Southern  States  where  the  colored  electors  were 
nearly  or  quite  in  a  majority.  In  May  a  convention  of 
Liberal  Republicans  met  at  Cincinnati  and  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  of  New  York  for  President.  This  nomi- 
nation was  ratified  by  the  Democratic  convention,  though 
a  very  small  section  of  the  party  repudiated  the  action  and 
nominated  Charles  O'Conor  of  New  York.  The  Repub- 
licans in  convention  at  Philadelphia  renominated  Pres. 
Grant,  with  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  for  Vice- 
President.  The  Republican  ticket  received  the  electoral 
vote  of  twenty-nine  States — in  all,  286  votes.  The  votes 
of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  were  thrown  out  for  irregulari- 
ties. The  remaining  six  States,  all  late  slave  States,  went 
Democratic,  but  Mr.  Greeley  having  died  before  the  a.s- 
sembling  of  the  electoral  college,  this  vote  was  scattered 
according  to  local  preferences, 

In  Oct.,  1873,  the  steamer  Virginius,  carrying  the 
United  States  flag,  and  having  on  board  munitions  of  war 
and  recruits  for  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  was  captured  by  a 
Spanish  armed  vessel,  and  a  number  of  the  prisoners  shot 
by  the  authorities  in  Cuba.  War  was  anticipated,  and 
considerable  naval  preparations  were  made  by  the  United 
States,  but  the  lawless  character  of  the  Virginius  was  fully 
established,  and  friendly  relations  were  restored,  Spain 
paying  a  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  victims. 

The  Congressional  elections  of  1874  went  strongly  against 
the  administration,  and  a  Republican  majority  of  sixty  or 
seventy  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  turned  into 
a  nearly  equal  Democratic  majority.  Just  before  the  in- 
coming of  the  new  House  of  Representatives,  Congress 
passed  an  act  declaring  that  specie  payments  should  be 
resumed  by  the  United  States  on  Jan.  1,  1879. 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  the  elections  in  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  were  severely  contested  between 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans  on  the  currency  issue, 
popularly  known  as  "  hard  money  "  or  "  soft  money,"  the 
position  taken  by  the  former  party  being  that  the  resump- 
tion act  of  1875  was  arbitrary,  ineffective,  and  injurious  to 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Both  these  elections  were 
carried  by  the  Republicans,  The  Democrats  coming  into 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time 
for  sixteen  years,  many  investigations  were  made  by  spe- 
cial and  standing  committees  into  the  conduct  of  affairs  by 
the  Republicans,  and  reports  were  made  censuring  the  con- 


duet  of  various  cabinet  officers  and  subordinate  officials. 
On  the  report  of  a  committee  to  examine  the  expenditures 
of  the  war  department,  W.  W.  Belknap  was  impeached  as 
secretary  of  war  for  corruption  in  the  appointment  of  a 
post-tradership.  The  impeachment  was  tried  hv  the  Sen- 
nte,  ami  Mr.  liclknap,  who  had  resigned  from  office  before 
the  vote  of  impeachment,  was  acquitted,  two-thirds  not 
voting  for  conviction. 

In  May,  Is7fi,  an  international  exhibition  was  opened  at 
Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, which  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for 
the  purpose,  while  the  private,  municipal,  and  State  sub- 
scriptions aggregated  several  times  that  amount. 

One  of  the  features  of  Pres.  Grant's  administration  is 
the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  religious  societies  and  missionary  boards  hav- 
ing the  spiritual  charge  of  the  tribes.  This  has  not,  how- 
ever, prevented  three  Indian  wars.  The  first  occurred  with 
the  Apaches  in  Arizona,  who,  after  numerous  depredation* 
and  massacres,  were  severely  punished  by  Gen.  Crook.  A 
second  with  the  Modocs,  a  small  band  under  "Captain 
.luck,''  ranging  in  Southern  Oregon  and  Northern  Califor- 
nia, commenced  in  1873  with  the  massacre  of  Gen.  E.  R.  S. 
Canby  while  treating  with  the  savages,  and  was  closed  by 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  band  after  severe  losses  to  the 
United  States  troops,  from  the  difficult  character  of  the 
lava-beds  in  which  Captain  Jack  made  his  stand.  The 
third  began  in  187G  with  a  large  body  of  Sioux  Indians 
under  "Sitting  Bull"  in  Montana,  who  refused  to  receive 
the  terms  of  the  government  and  remain  at  the  agencies 
established  for  them.  In  June,  Gen.  George  A.  Custer 
moved  against  the  hostile  Sioux  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and,  dividing  his  command,  attacked  with  five  companies 
a  camp  of  more  than  2000  warriors.  In  the  attack  Ouster 
and  every  man  fell,  no  one  remaining  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
The  other  companies  of  Custer's  command  were  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  but  were  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Terry 
with  a  large  body  of  infantry.  Extensive  preparations 
were  at  once  made  by  the  government  for  punishing  this 
band,  and  a  formidable  expedition  under  Gens.  Crook  and 
Terry  was  sent  against  them,  but  without  important  re-nit. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1870  the 
Republican  party  in  convention  at  Cincinnati  nominated 
for  President,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  governor  of  Ohio,  with 
William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York.for  Vice-President.  The 
Democratic  convention  nominated  for  President.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  governor  of  New  York,  with  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
governor  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President,  on  a  platform  de- 
manding the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act  of  IST.'j. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Profs.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  W.  II.  Brewer, 
and  S.  I.  Smith  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  portions  of  this  article  relating  to  the  physical  features 
and  natural  resources  of  the  United  States.  I  have  also 
made  use  of  the  writings  of  Profs.  J.  D.  Whitney  and  J.  S. 
Newbcrry.)  FRANCIS  A.  WALKER. 

United  States  Bank.    See  BANK. 

United  States  Christian  Commission.  See 
CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION. 

United   States   Homestead  Legislation.     See 

HOMESTEAD  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 

United  States,  Literature  of.  See  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE AND  LITERATURE.  See  also  JOURNALISM. 

United  States  Lutheran  Church.  See  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  is  THE  U.  S.,  by  C.  P.  KRAUTH,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

United  States  Military  Academy.  See  MILITARY 
ACADEMIES  and  WEST  POINT. 

United  States  of  Colombia.    See  COLOMBIA. 

United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
former  organization  in  the  Southern  U.S.;  seceded  in  1S57 
from  the  New  School  Presbyterinns,  and  in  1864  joined  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Confederate  States. 

United  Syrians.  In  the  Eastern  rite  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  Syrian  rite  comprises  the  C'halda'ans, 
the  Maronites,  the  United  St.  Thomas  Christians,  and  the 
United  Syrians  proper.  The  latter  have  a  patriarch  at 
Aleppo,  styled  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  archbishops  of 
Aleppo,  Babylon,  Damascus,  and  Selciieia,  besides  11 
bishops.  They  number  about  30,000.  They  date  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  a  numerous  party  under  Andreas 
Achigian,  their  first  patriarch,  seceded  from  the  Jacobites 
and  acknowledged  the  pope.  There  had.  however,  been  for 
three  centuries  a  Romanizing  party  in  the  Syrian  Church. 
(See  also  MAROXITES,  CHALDEAN  CHRISTIANS,  EASTERN 
RITE,  UNITED  CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  THOMAS.) 

Un'ity,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Alexander  co.,  111.     P.  570. 

Unity,  tp.,  Piatt  co..  III.     P.  934. 

Unity,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.     P.  1201. 

Unity,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.     P.  844. 
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Unity,  tp.,  Kowan  co.,  N.  C.  P.  893. 
Unity,  v.,  Oliver  tp.,  Adams  co.,  ().  1>.  38. 
Unity,  p.-v.  iiinl  t|i..  Coliimbiuna  co.,  0.  1'.  2286. 
Unity,  tp.,  Westmoreland  <!(>.,  Pa.  1'.  ili'.L'l. 
Unity  of  lime,  of  plan-,  ami  of  action  in  a  drama  was 
the  fundamental  rule  or  general  idea  from  which  the  French 
dramatic  writers  and  critics  of  the  classical  period  derm  -I. 
or  to  which  they  referred,  all  their  practical  rules  l.,r  tin 
construction  of  a  drama.  Boileau  and  Voltaire  pretended 
to  have  found  this  fundamental  rule  prescribed  by  Ari.-tnt  Y 
and  obeyed  by  the  (ireek  tragedians.  But  Aristotle  never 
mentions  the  unity  of  space,  the  Greek  dramatists  never 
paid  any  regard  to  the  unities  of  time  and  space,  and  the 
French  critics  never  understood,  as  little  as  the  French 
dramatists  ever  practised,  the  unity  of  action  in  the  sense 
in  which  Aristotle  propounded  it.  Unity  of  time  means 
that  a  drama  must  not  represent  a  larger  space  of  time 
than  that  which  the  actual  performance  occupies — that  is. 
when  carried  to  its  last  consequences,  the  drama  mu-t  H..I 
represent  anything  but  that  which  it  actually  is  :  which  is 
nonsense.  Unity  of  place  HUMUS  that  a  drama  must  not 

use re  than  one  decoration,  a  monotony  which  is  entirely 

urn e-s:iry  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  scene. 

What  unity  of  action  means  is  easily  understood  by  com- 
paring Othello  and  The  Mfrrhnut  nf  Venice.  The  latter 
has  two  actions  running  beside  each  other,  and  not  meet- 
ing until  the  last  scene  of  the  fourth  act — namelv,  one  be- 
tween liassanio  and  Portia,  and  one  between  Antonio  and 
Shylock.  From  this  play  it  may  also  be  learned  that  the 
critic  has  no  reason  for  objection,  but  so  much  more  for 
admiration,  if  the  poet  has  power  enough  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  impression,  although  pursuing  a  double  action. 
Hut  this  is  very  seldom  the  case.  Shakespeare  failed  often, 
ami  the  French  dramatists  always.  In  Cltl,  Athalie,  and 
7.nin-  there  is  a  mixture  of  actions  of  love,  of  honor,  and 
of  religion,  which  in  some  places  is  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  unity  of  action  is 
nc  •essary  whenever  the  action  requires  or  contains  a  minuto 
and  precise  psychological  development.  But  although  the 
French  critics  of  the  classical  period  were  very  much  mis- 
taken in  their  theory  of  the  dramatic  unities,  their  criti- 
cisms are  nevertheless  well  worth  reading.  They  contain 
many  fine  observations  on  scenic  effect,  and  these  observa- 
tions arc  generally  embodied  in  some  handy  and  easily- 
remembered  rule.  CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 
Unity  Plantation,  Kennebeo  co.,  Me.  P.  68. 
U'nivalve  ("one-valved")  Shells,  in  conchology,  are 
tlic.sc  which  consist  of  a  single  piece.  The  term  is  at  pres- 
ent of  no  scientific  importance  except  as  a  descriptive  one, 
for,  though  a  large  number  of  gasteropods  are  univalve,  yet 
some  cephalopods  are  also  one-valved,  and  the  shells  of 
many  Foraminifera,  and  of  some  Vermes  and  other  non- 
molluscous  organisms,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  name. 

Univer'salism.*  This  term  indicates  the  belief  of 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  final  holiness  and  hap- 
piness of  all  intelligent  beings.  This  doctrine,  they  affirm, 
is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  acknowledged  attributes 
of  (!od  and  from  the  declared  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  They  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  to 
affirm  that  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence  will  doom  any 
of  his  children  to  irremediable  woe.  They  argue  that  none 
but  a  malignant  Being,  having  the  power  to  reclaim  those 
of  his  subjects  that  have  wandered  from  him,  will  permit 
them  tu  go  on  in  sin,  and  suffer  its  consequent  miseries 
for  ever.  Universalists  believe  in  the  infinite  and  im- 
mutable love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  will  not  per- 
mit the  sinner  to  elude  his  all-conquering  grace,  but  will 
follow  the  last  lost  soul  to  the  deepest  hell  it  may  make 
for  itself,  and  will  find  it  and  bring  it  back  to  his  pres- 
ence and  to  the  joy  of  the  celestial  state  (Luke  xv.  1-10). 
Such  are  the  meaning  and  purpose,  they  conceive,  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father 
into  the  world  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins  (Matt. 
.21).  They  arc  fully  persuaded  that  the  Divine  Saviour 
will  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission  by  finally  redeem- 
ing all  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  introducing  them 
into  the  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  which  consist  in  right- 
eousness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  (Rom.  xiv. 
17).  The  punishment  of  the  wicked,  however  severe  and 
terrible  it  may  be,  Universalists  hold  to  be  but  a  means 
to  a  beneficent  end — not  revengeful,  but  remedial ;  not  for 
its  ,,wn  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  those  who  suffer  its  in- 
tliction  (Heb.  xii.  5-11).  This  doctrine,  Univcrsalists 
affirm,  is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  God  ; 
is  explicitly  declared  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  as- 

*The  publisher  of  this  work  having  laid  upon  me  the  respon- 
sibility of  furnishing  an  article  upon  "  Unlversallsm,"  at  my 
request  the  Kev.  (files  Ilailey  has  prepared  this  paper,  which  I 
have  revised  and  submit  to  the  readers  of  the  NKW  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOP.EDIA.  E.  H.  CHAPI.V. 
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lurance  of  the  ultimate  dr«truction  of  all  moral  evil  wai 
given  in  the  garden  of  Kdcn,  when  it  w»«  promised  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  MT|,.  m-  |,,  -;,,| 
(lieu.  iii.  |.i).  It  is  also  contained  in  tin-  promi-e  which 
"a-  made  to  Abraham  and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  .la.., I,, 
that  in  them  should  all  the  f.imilies,  nations,  and  kindreds 
of  the  earth  be  blest  (den.  xii.  :! :  xxii.  IS;  xxvi  .:  I- 
xxviii.  1 1 :  Acts  iii.  25).  It  finds  expression  in  the  form* 
breathing!  of  the  inspired  Psalmist,  where  it  is  said  that 
all  kings,  nations,  and  kindreds  shall  worship  .leh.nah  I  \'~ 
xxii.  27;  Ixxii.  II,  17;  Ixxxvl.  9).  All  the  holy  propMi 
foretold  the  restitution  of  all  thiii;;-.  (  \d-  iij.2l  :  Isaiah  \lv 
23,21;  Ivii.  10;  .Tcr.  xxxi.  :::;.;:  I  :  I,,,,,,,  iii.  ;;|  |g|  Han. 
yn.  II;  Hos.  xii.  II;  Mi,.,  vii.  IS).  Jesun  Thrift,  the 
Divine  Redeemer,  declares  that  he  came  not  to  condemn, 
but  to  save  the  world  (John  iii.  I7i:  that  all  tl  .  I 
gave  him  shall  come  to  him  (John  \\.  :;7i;  and  that  if 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  ho  would  draw  »l  him 

(Johnxii.  32).    ThoapottloPaHpi  ,,|OB 

to  the  doctrine,  as  when  he  sayn  that  as.  man  .  as  ha  ,  e  -i,,nc,| 
in  Adam  shall  be  made  righteous  in  Chri-t  (Horn.  v.  I" 
that  the  whole  creation  shall  bo  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
flod  (Kom.  viii.  21);  that  the  fulness'  of  the  (icntilcs,  to- 
gether with  all  Israel,  shall  come  in  and  bo  saved  (Horn 
xi.  25,  M) ;  that  all  things  shall  bo  lubject  to  Chri-t  and 
God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28) ;  that  it  is  the  Hi,  i,,,. 
will,  good  pleasure,  and  purpose  to  gather  together  in  one 
all  things  in  Christ  (Epli.  i.  9,  10):  that  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confers  (Phil, 
ii.  9-11) ;  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  that 
he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii.  4-6;  i, 
and  that  God  has  prospectively  put  all  things  in  subjection 
to  his  Son  (Heb.  ii.  8).  St.  John's  testimony  is  to  the  same 
effect,  when  he  declares  that  Jesus  is  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  (1  John  ii.  2),  and  that  in  the 
visions  of  Patmos  he  heard  every  creature  which  is  in 
heaven  and  on  the  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  saying,  '•  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory, 
and  power  be  unto  Him  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  v.  13). 

Universalists  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation was  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  carlv  Christian 
Church.     Ncander  distinctly  tells  us  in  his  Ckmrtk  /H»i,,r,/ 
that  it  was  the  doctrine  held  and  taught  in  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria,  of  which  Clement  and  Origen  were 
the  brightest  shining  lights.     A  distinguished  ex-president 
of  a  Western  Presbyterian  college,  who  has  made  the  sub- 
ject one  of  long  and  searching  investigation,  has  published 
as  the  result  that  in  four  of  the  six  catechetical  schools 
which  flourished  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  er» 
— those  of  Alexandria,  Cicsarea.  and  Antioch.and  that  of 
Edessa  and  Nissibis — the  doctrine  was  believed  and  taught ; 
while  that  of  the  annihilation  of  wicked  souls  was  taught 
in  the  school  of  Ephesus,  and  that  of  endless  punishment 
was  held  and  inculcated  in  only  the  school  of  Carthage. 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  students  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory that  it  was  formally  condemned  by  acouncil  asseml>!c<l 
in  Constantinople  in  the  year  553.     Unless  widely  preva- 
lent, it  would  have  hardly  received  such  attention  from  a 
body  of  high  ecclesiastics  met  in  solemn  conclave.     Besides 
Clement  and  Origen,  already  referred   to,  the  names  of 
Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra;  of  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra; 
of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa ;  of  Gregory,  bishop  of  N'a- 
ziansus;   of  Diodorus,    bishop   of  Tarsus;   of  Theodore. 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia;  of  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyrus;  of 
Evagrius,  Victorinus,  and  others,  are  conspicuous  among 
those  who  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  final  redemption 
of  all  souls  through  the  mission  of  Christ.     It  is  certain 
that  Untversalism  was  very  generally  held  in  the  Christian 
Church  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  world. 

Though  formally  condemned  in  553,  the  doctrine  wa» 
not  extinguished.  It  appeared  among  the  Albigenscs  and 
the  Waldcnses  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Lollards  of  (icr- 
many  in  the  fourteenth,  the  "Men  of  Understanding"  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  some  of  the  Anabaptist  sects  in  the  six- 
teenth. Since  the  Reformation  it  has  found  advocates  in 
nearly  every  Protestant  church  in  Europe.  In  France  it 
has  been  maintained  with  distinguished  ability  by  the 
Messrs.  Athanase  Coquercl,  father  and  con.  The  doctrine 
has  been  widely  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  numbers  among 
its  advocates  men  like  Ncandcr.  Olshauscn.  Ilagcnhach, 
llaln.  Von  Miiller,  De  Wette,  Schleiermachcr,  and  others. 
In  England,  when  the  Articles  of  the  Established  Church 
were  framed,  the  doctrine  was  formally  denounced  in  the 
42d  article.  This  article,  with  two  others,  was  subsequently 
dropped,  leaving  but  thirty-nine.  By  an  act  of  Parliament 
of  1648,  Universalists  were  made  liable  to  imprisonment, 
but  it  has  been  held  among  both  churchmen  and  dissenters 
down  to  the  present  day — men  like  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
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Bishop  Newton,  Dr.  Burnett,  Dr.  Henry  More,  William 
Winston.  I'rof.  Maurice,  Dean  Stanley,  Prof.  Jowett,  Charles 
Kingslov,  and  Stopford  A.  Brooke  of  the  former,  and  Soame 
Jcn.vns/Jeremiah  White,  T.  Southwood  Smith,  John  Foster, 
and  others  of  the  latter. 

Universalism  was  preached  in  America  as  early  as  1741 
I iy  Dr.  George  de  Benneville.  Rev.  Riehard  Clarke,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  maintained  it  for 
many  years,  both  by  preaching  and  writing.  Dr.  Mayhew, 
a  Congregational  pastor  in  Boston,  advocated  it  in  a  pub- 
lished sermon  in  1762.  The  first  Universalist  church  in  this 
country  was  organized  by  Rev.  John  Murray  in  Gloucester, 
Mass., "in  1780.  The  first  convention  of  Universalist  min- 
isters anil  parishes  was  held  in  1785,  and  was  the  germ  of 
the  present  Universalist  General  Convention.  The  present 
organization  was  adopted  in  1870.  Under  it  the  body  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  State  conventions,  which 
in  turn  are  made  up  of  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the 
several  parishes  of  the  respective  States.  By  it  a  uniform 
system  of  fellowship,  ordination,  and  discipline  is  secured. 
The  General  Convention  is  the  supremo  power  of  the 
Churnb.  and  the  ultimate  tribunal  in  all  eases  of  difficulty. 
The  State  conventions  have  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
clergymen  and  parishes  within  their  respective  limits,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  appeal.  Assent  to  the  Winchester 
Confession  of  Faith,  adopted  in  1803,  is  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  fellowship,  as  follows  :  I.  We  believe  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  a 
revelation  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  the  duty,  in- 
terest, and  final  destination  of  mankind.  II.  We  believe 
that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  revealed  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who  will 
finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  III.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  true  happi- 
ness arc  inseparably  connected,  and  that  believers  ought 
to  be  careful  to  maintain  order  and  practise  good  works, 
for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men.  Ac- 
cepting this  confession,  the  Universalist  Church  is  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  belief,  holding  inflexibly  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  to  the  divine  mission  and  office  of 
Christ,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  just  retribution  for- sin,  and  to  the  assurance 
of  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  and  holiness  over 
sin  in  all  worlds  and  in  all  souls. 

The  General  Convention  holds  a  fund,  called  the  "  Mur- 
ray fund,"  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  missions.  It  also  has  sources  of  revenue  in  its 
missionary-boxes,  which  are  designed  to  be  placed  in  every 
Universalist  family,  and  in  the  annual  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  parishes.  The  standing  of  the  Church  may 
be  thus  briefly  summarized:  1  General  Convention,  21 
State  conventions,  73  associations,  800  meeting-houses,  700 
ministers,  5  colleges  (one  of  which,  Tufts  College,  College 
Hill,  Mass.,  has  an  endowment  of.$l,000,000),  2  theological 
seminaries,  7  academics  and  preparatory  schools  (one  of 
which,  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  has  assets  amount- 
ing to  $300,000),  and  a  corps  of  more  than  100  teachers, 
constantly  engaged  in  its  several  collegiate,  academic,  and 
theological  institutions.  GILES  BAILEY. 

Universalists.    See  UXIVERSALISM. 

Univer'sals  are  cither  metaphysical,  universalia  ante 
rem,  denoting  the  archetypal  forms  of  things  as  far  as 
they  existed  in  the  Divine  Mind  before  the  real  things 
were  created;  or  physical,  universnUa  in  rem,  denoting 
the  archetypal  forms  as  far  as  they  actually  exist  in  things 
created  ;  and  finally  logical,  nnii'ersalitt  pout  rein,  denoting 
the  archetypal  forms  as  far  as  they  are  abstracted  by  the 
human  intellect  from  the  things.  (See  REALISM.) 

U'niversCj  The  [Lat.  umirergfim],  a  term  employed  to 
signify  the  grand  and  total  aggregate  of  created  things.* 

The  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  all  but  boundless 
creation,  of  which  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  a  humble  and 
inconspicuous  member,  may  be  succinctly  summed  up  in 
the  following  propositions : 

(1)  The  stars  are  suns  as  truly  as  our  own,  and  like  ours 
are  endowed  with  self-luminosity.     Some  of  them  are  fur- 
nished with  one  or  more  luminous  satellites;  others  with 
satellites  of  which,  though  obscure,  the  existence  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  phases 
of  their  brightness  and  by  their  movements. 

(2)  These  systems,  which  we  may  call  systems  of  the 
first  order,  and  which  resemble  our  planetary  system,  are 
governed  by  the  force  of  gravity  residing  in  a  principal 
star,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  Keplerian  laws  which 
reign  among  the  planets  revolving  around  our  sun.    If  the 


*  What  follows  this  definition  formed  originally  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  able  article  of  Father  SECCIII  on  the  STARS,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  It  has  been  transferred  to  this  place  as 
presenting  a  view  more  likely  to  be  sought  under  the  present 
head.— ED. 


secondary  suns  which  hold  the  relation  of  satellites  to  the 
principal  are  also  themselves  surrounded  by  dark  satellites, 
we  have  cases  similar  to  that  which  truly  exists  among  the 
dark  stars  (planets)  of  our  own  system. 

(3)  In  many  cases  these  simple  systems  are  replaced  by 
systems  extremely  complex,  forming  groups  and  globular 
aggregations  of  which  the  laws,  of  movement  and  of  equi- 
librium are  still  unknown.  These  agglomerations  are 
formed  of  separate  masses — that  is,  of  stars  neatly  sepa- 
rable by  the  power  of  our  instruments  ;  and  by  their  sole 
multitude  they  form  at  the  centre  an  indistinct  luminosity 
which  is  still  of  stellar  nature. 

(1)  Innumerable  other  aggregations  are  of  a  character 
more  or  less  resolvable,  but  of  greater  complication  :  in 
which  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  bodies 
and  the  slowness  of  their  movements,  there  does  not  appear 
any  trace  of  a  centre  of  motion  nor  any  law  of  regular  con- 
centration ;  still,  there  is  no  need  to  despair  that,  with  lapse 
of  time,  these  may  be  yet  discovered. 

(5)  The  Milky  Way  is  a  zone  constituted  of  an  enormous 
agglomeration  of  complicated  masses  of  stars,  which  may 
each  be  regarded  as  composed  of  innumerable  systems  of  a 
superior  order.  The  form  of  this  immense  aggregation  is 
unknown,  but  its  profundity  in  different  directions  is  un- 
equal, and  we  can  on  certain  lines  penetrate  beyond  its 
depth,  while  in  others  it  is  impenetrable. 

(G)  The  stars  which  are  apparently  the  largest  are  also 
the  nearest,  and  greater  distance  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  smaller  apparent  magnitude  of  the  others.  Probably 
the  larger,  our  nearest  neighbors,  form  one  of  the  superior 
systems  just  mentioned,  and  the  one  to  which  our  sun  be- 
longs, multitudes  of  which  unite  to  form  the  Milky  Way. 

(7)  Besides  the  stars,  there  are  in  the  heavens  very  nu- 
merous masses  of  matter  luminous  per  se,  not  yet  condensed 
into  well-defined  bodies,  but  simply  gaseous,  which  form 
the  nebulas.     Some  of  these  arc  of  enormous  extent  and  of 
extremely  irregular  density ;  others  have  a  uniform  density  ; 
others,  still,  a  condensation  increasing  toward  the  centre, 
as  if  they  were  stars  just  forming;  some  are  annular,  :md 
appear  destined  to  form   systems  of  a  more  complicated 
character. 

(8)  The  largest  part  of  these  nebulous  masses  of  gradual 
condensation  present  themselves  in  regions  independent  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  seem  to  form  systems  by  themselves; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  aeriform  and  gaseous,  and  there- 
fore most  mobile  condition,  all  these  are  remarkable  for 
their  sensibly  constant  forms. 

(9)  The  absolute  dimensions  of  the  stars  and  the  nebula?, 
and  their  reciprocal  distances,  are  entirely  unknown  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  parallax  ;  and  hence  we  can 
know  nothing  at  all  positive  as  to  their  real  distribution  in 
space.     Yet  we  can  be  certain  that  the  stars  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed,  but  are  most  numerous  and  most  dense 
— not  only  apparently  but  also  really — in  the  plane  of  the 
Milky  Way.    The  nebuljc,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  greater 
density  and  number  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this. 

(10)  Estimating  by  indirect  means  the  stellar  distances, 
and  expressing  them  only  in  relative  measures,  we  infer 
that,  placing  the  nearest  stars  at  the  smallest  distance  pos- 
sible— that  is  to  say,  the  distance  corresponding  to  an  an- 
nual parallax  of  an  entire  second — they  would  be  remote 
from  us  by  206,265  semi-diameters  of  the  great  orbit  of  the 
earth,  and  their  light  would  occupy  three  years  and  a  quar- 
ter in  coming  to  us  from  them.     These  numbers  must  be 
increased  at  least  tenfold  in  order  to  include  all  the  stars 
in  our  neighborhood ;  because  it  is  certain  that  only  very 
few  have  more  than  the  tenth  of  a  second  of  parallax  ;  and 
hence  the  magnitude  of  the  orbit  which  the  earth  describes 
around  the  sun,  though  276  millions  of  kilometres  in  diam- 
eter, would  not  appear  from  one  of  these  more  than  an 
imperceptible  point. 

(11)  Calculating  with  this  proportion,  according  to  the 
most  probable  elements  of  photometry  and  of  proper  mo- 
tion, the  distance  of  the  other  objects  which  the  most  pow- 
erful Herschelian  instruments  can  reach,  we  find  it  such 
that,  for  these,  light  should  occupy  in  coming  to  us,  a  time 
312  times  longer  than  for  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
having  a  tenth  of  a  second  of  parallax ;  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  10,000  years  ! 

(12)  Immense  as  this  space  may  seem,  it  does  not  consti- 
tute the  real  limit  of  the  creation,  since  our  most  powerful 
instruments  fail  to  penetrate  even  all  the  galactic  strata  in  all 
their  profundity  ;  hence,  the  firmament  is  for  us  unfathom- 
able.    It  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  called  infinite;  nothing 
composed  of  distinct  and  separate  entities  can  be  infinite.f 
But,  though  not  absolutely  infinite,  the  universe  is  for  us  as 
if  it  were  so. 

t  Because,  it  being  always,  absolutely  speaking,  expressible  in 
numbers,  it  would  be  unavoidably  either  even  or  uneven  ;  and 
in  either  case,  by  taking  away  a  unit,  the  infinite  would  become 
finite;  which  is  absurd. 
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In  order  to  express  celestial  distance?  in  conci-c  luimlicr-, 
the  distance  traversed  by  light  in  three  aii'l  :i  <juai  ter  \eai>. 
which  would  I":  tl»:  distance  of  a  -l:ir  liming  a  juirnlllix  id' 
urn-  teeond,  will  1>C  adopted  ii.-  a  illiil  "I'  compari-on.  But 

;,.  (i,^  instance  itself  ( eivahlc  liy  us.  when  we  can  by  no 

ineaii^  form  n  distinct  idea  of  the  di.-t: e  travelled  l>v  light  ; 

in  si  minutes  only — that  is  to  say.  in  cnming  from  the  -un  : 
when  c\en  we  cannot  at  nil  conceive  the  magnitude  of  onr 
own  globe,  which  light  would  pass  over  in  some  thousandths 
of  a  second?  These  artificial  means  of  measurement  are 
therefore  only  simple  aids  to  our  Incapacity,  but  do  not  in 
reality  in  the  least  enable  us  any  better  to  comprehend  the 
Incomprehensible.  They  are  artifices  by  which  wediminish 
tlie  imtuen-<c  in  order  that  we  may  adapt  it  to  be  contained 
in  our  own  littlcue-s. 

It  is  said  that  the  world  ought  to  be  infinite  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  worthy  of  its  Infinite  Creator.  l!ut  if  it 
were  infinite  and  peopled  to  infinity  with  stars,  the  celestial 
vault  ought  to  appear,  in  all  its  extent,  as  brilliant  as  the 
sun.  Such  is  not  the  fact;  and  hence  wo  must  conclude 
that  the  stars  are  not  infinite  in  number.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  in  opposition  to 
the  testimony  of  the  senses,  it  is  supposed  that  there  must 
be  an  absorbing  medium  which  prevents  the  light  of  the 
distant  stars  from  reaching  us.  That  many  opaque  bodies 
e\M  in  space  which  may  intercept  light  is  not  doubtful, 
but  these  would  be  comparable  to  minute  particles  of  atmo- 
spheric dust,  which  may  enfeeble  but  cannot  intercept  light 
entirely.  We  limit  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  a  finite  physical 
world,  and  when,  even  under  such  limitation,  the  concep- 
tion transcends  our  capacity,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while 
to  dully  with  theories  which  are  in  their  very  nature  beyond 
comprehension. 

When  once  we  give  a  loose  rein  to  such  ideas,  there  arises 
immediately  the  supposition  that  many  worlds  like  ours 
may  exist  in  space,  and  be  unknown  to  us  because  sepa- 
rated from  us  by  an  absolute  vacuum,  devoid  even  of  the 
ethereal  medium  through  which  light  is  propagated.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  such  conceits,  and  also  impossible 
to  impugn  them,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  occupy  ourselves 
with  them.  What  we  see  is  already  too  much  for  us,  not 
to  mention  what  we  do  not  see. 

(i:i)  The  matter  which  composes  this  incomprehensible 
mass  is  yet  always  the  same.  The  elements  which  the 
chemist  studies  in  his  laboratory  are  the  very  same  elements 
which  the  spectroscope  reveals  in  the  stellar  atmospheres 
and  in  the  ultimate  nebulas.  Small  as  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  these  elements  which  have  been  identified,  it  is  still 
large  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  laws  which  govern  mat- 
ter are  the  same  with  us  and  in  that  remote  profundity ; 
and  daily  discoveries  bring  new  confirmation  to  this  idea. 
ill)  But  the  creation  which  the  astronomer  contemplates 
is  not  a  simple  aggregation  of  incandescent  matter;  it  is 
a  prodigious  organism,  in  which,  where  the  incandescence 
of  matter  ceases,  life  begins.  Though  this  life  may  not  bo 
discoverable  by  our  telescopes,  still,  from  the  analogy  of 
our  globe,  we  can  argue  to  its  general  existence  in  others. 
The  atmospheric  constitution  of  other  planets,  so  greatly 
similar  in  some  of  them  to  ours,  and  that  of  the  stars,  so 
similar  to  that  of  our  sun,  are  persuasive  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  those  orbs  are  either  at  this  moment  in  a  sim- 
ilar condition  with  our  own,  or  are  passing  through  some 
one  of  those  states  through  which  our  own  system  has 
already  passed,  or  through  which  it  is  yet  destined  to  pass 
hereafter. 

(15)  In  the  immense  variety  of  objects  of  creation  which 
have  been  or  which  still  are  in  existence  on  our  planet,  we 
can  argue  the  diversity  which  must  exist  yonder.     If  with 
us  the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters  are  peopled  with  so 
large  a  variety  of  living  things,  changing  also  so  often  with 
the'  mere  mutations  of  climate  and  of  the  medium  which 
they  inhabit,  how  much  more  ought  we  to  find  such  in 
those  immeasurable  systems  where  the  secondary  bodies 
are  lighted  up  sometimes  not  by  a  single  sun,  but  by  sev- 
eral in  turn,  and  where  climatic  changes  alternating  from 
heat  to  cold  must  be  extreme,  both  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  and  because  of  varia- 
tions in  the  absolute  intensity  of  radiation,  from  which 
our  sun  itself  is  not  exempt. 

(16)  But  it  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  to  model  th< 
entire  universe  upon  the  pattern  of  our  little  globe,  while 
in  this  relatively  microscopic  system  there  is  presented  so 
great  a  variety  ;  nor  is  it  philosophical  to  pretend  that 
every  star  is  inhabited  like  ours,  and  that  in  every  sys- 
tem 'life  is  limited  to  dark  satellites  alone.     It  is  true  that 
with  us  life  could  not  exist  except  between  confines  of  tem- 
perature narrowly  limited — that  is,  between  zero  and  4( 
•15°   Centigrade  (104°  to  113°  F.)— but  who  can  tell  that 
these  are  not  limits  for  our  organisms  only?*  At  any  rate. 


•The  cessation  of  life  at~0°  arises  from  the  solidification  of 
water ;  in  the  deep  seas,  where  the  salt  water  freezes  only  at  f 


even  if  with  these  limits  there  could  be  no  life  in  stars  in 
a  state  of  flame,  these  greater  stars  would  have  nlwny  in 
the  ereriti'in   ()„.  grand  office  of  sustaining  life.  In 
latin^  through  the  attraction  of  their  ma--e-   tin-  001 
of  the  >eenn«lary  I  MM  lie-,  ami  Ky  en  In  i  nin  ?  them  n  ith  thi-ir 
light  and  their  heat.    And  what  should  there  l,e  -.nip' 
if  anmnjr  so  many  millions  there  should  be  numbers.  • 
great  numbers,   absolutely   <le-eii>     I)Q  we  not  see  that, 
upon  our  own  globe,  regions  extensive  enough  in  jir> 
linn  are  ineapaliie  <•!    ustaining  life?     This  i»by  no  means 
a  disparagement  to  the  immensity  of  the  fabric,  either  in 
respect  to  its  own  proper  dignity  or  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
sumed design  of  the  Architect. 

(17)  Life  fills  the  universe,  and  with  life  in  associated 
intelligence  ;  and  as  beings  inferior  to  ourselves  abound, 
so  may  there  in  different  conditions  exist  others  of  capaci- 
ties infinitely  greater  than  our  own.  Between  the  feeble 
light  of  that  divine  ray  which  glows  in  our  frail  structures, 
by  help  of  which  also  it  i-  permitted  u-  to  comprehend  00 
many  wonders,  and  the  lofty  wisdom  of  the  great  Author 
of  all  things,  there  may  possibly  be  interpolated  grade*  of 
created  beings  infinite  in  number,  for  some  of  whom  the- 
orems which  to  us  are  the  fruit  of  arduous  studies  may  be 
simple  intuitions. 

(IS)  But  this  is  a  sphere  over  which  the  astronomer  may 
not  extend  his  reign.  His  proper  province  is  to  study  the 
material  and  mechanical  development  of  the  world  —  to 
trace  it  out  in  space,  and  lend  aid  to  the  geologist  who 
studies  it  in  time.  In  this  also  the  scale  is  endless.  The 
condensation  of  the  nebula;  is  so  slow  that  the  period  of  a 
little  more  than  a  century  since  our  acquaintance  with  them 
began  has  not  yet  shown  in  them  any  certain  trace  of 
changes  :  and  this  considerable  laiise  of  time  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  instant.  The  double  stars,  small  as  their 
relative  distances  may  be,  still  occupy  centuries  and  cen- 
turies in  completing  their  periods.  The  configuration  of 
the  constellations  has  not  sensibly  varied  since  man  first 
looked  upon  the  heavens.  Such  is  the  slowness  with  which 
movements  are  performed  which  still  in  real  velocity  many 
times  surpass  that  of  onr  earth  !  These  configurations, 
nevertheless,  will  yet  vary,  and  then  perhaps  it  will  at 
length  be  possible  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  relation  to 
other  stellar  systems  of  the  system  to  which  our  own  be- 
longs. 

(19)  Inasmuch  as  no  new  and  conspicuous  body  ha* 
come  to  occupy  a  permanent  place  in  the  starry  sphere,  if 
any  such  body  has  at  any  time  appeared  instantaneously, 
we  now  know  that  this  was  not  a  new  creation,  but  one  of 
those  great  momentary  conflagrations  which  are  not  rare 
even  in  our  day,  but  are  only  difficult  to  demonstrate  on 
account  of  the  apparent  minuteness  of  the  bodies  which 
arc  their  seat.     Are  these  conflagrations  born  of  collisions 
from  without,  or  from  new  transformations  in  the  interior 
of  the  star?     We  know  not;  but  we  still  see  in  them  the 
evidence  that  in  those  depths  of  space,  where  eternal  silence 
seems  to  reign,  there  exists  nevertheless  a  prodigious  ac- 
tivity.    The  long  series  of  years  which  measures  the  celes- 
tial revolutions  is  parallel  to  the  series  according  to  which 
the  geologist  calculates  the  duration  of  the  revolutions  of 
our  own  globe  ;  and  in  this  the  two  extremes,  the  immen- 
sity of  the  heavens  and  the  life-period  of  our  little  planet, 
touch  each  other. 

(20)  The   comets,  which  have  been  the   subject  of  so 
many  speculations  during  the  past  century,  are  now  rec- 
ognized to  be  only  visitors,  strangers  to  our  system,  and 
parts  of  a  great  nebula  of  a  special  nature,  containing 
gases  very  familiar  to  chemistry—  not  in  elementary  condi- 
tion, as  in  the  sidereal  nebula;,  but  combined  with  protei- 
form  carbon,  an  element  detected  only  in  a  portion  of  t! 
stars.     Their  light  is  not  wholly  due  to  reflection  from 
sun,  but  is  also  in  some  degree  their  own.     In  order  to 
produce  such  light  there  is  not  needed  a  proportional 
candescence,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature  which  w 
carry  the   body  to   redness,  but   only   such   a   mole 
structure   as   may  render  it  capable  of  exciting 
waves  in  the  ether;  as,  in  many  cold-blooded 

insects  and  marine  animalcules,  we  see  the  slight. 
exciting  luminosity  without  a  proportional   elevatic 
temperature.     The  modern  ideas  on  the  synchronism  ol 
undulatory  motion  between  the  ether  and  the  mole 
of  bodies  are  such  as  to  set  at  rest  the  so-much  controvert 
question  upon  this  point. 

4  (21)  Heat  is  the  prime  force  animating  the  universe  ;  it 
action  is  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  bj 
strumentality  of  a  continuous  medium  which  we  c 
and  we  are  in  contact  with  the  remotest  regions  through 
this  mysterious  medium,  whose  vibrations  constiti 
ant  heat,  light,  and  vital  chemical  activity,  and  whc 
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turbed  equilibrium  of  density  produces  attraction.  This 
medium  is  that  which  binds  the  whole  together,  and  gives 
unity  to  the  whole  in  spite  of  the  immense  distances. 

(22)  Gravity  is  the  force  which  directly  rules  the  entire 
creation,  fronfthe  pebble  falling  upon  theearth  to  the  nebula 
gradually  condensing  in  the  profundity  of  space;   but  it  is 
not  the  sole  force  which  rules  in  the  universe:  perhaps  even 
it  is  itself  only  a  consequence  of  disturbed  equilibrium  in  the 
ether.    But  the  comets  have  given  indications  of  some  other 
force  not  yet  well  defined  operating  in  space.     The  rapid 
development  of  the  tails  of  these  bodies  is  not  explained 
by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  nor  by  that  of  gravity.     Mag- 
netism, electricity,  have  been  invoked,  but  as  yet  nothing 
as  to  this  is  certain. 

(23)  The  decennial  vicissitudes  of  the  sun,  manifesting 
themselves  in  the  variations  of  its  spots  and  in  the  force 
of  its  eruptions,  are  reflected  in  the  variations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  in  the  electric  displays  of  the  aurora  boro- 
alis;  thus  proving  that  another  force  besides  gravity  em- 
anates from  the  sun,  and  expands  itself  through  the  space 
occupied  by  the  planets,  determining  in  them  vicissitudes 
of  the  most  abstruse  nature.     We  are  certain  of  this  force, 
but  are  ignorant  of  its  mode  of  action. 

(24)  We  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  marvels;  we  shall  be 
so  only  when  we  cease  to  study.     There  was  a  time  when 
the  solar  system  was  limited  to  a  central  luminous  body 
surrounded  by  a  few  of  the  larger  non-self-luminous  celes- 
tial objects.     Not  long  after  there  were  added  to  this,  nu- 
merous systems  of  the  second  order  (the  satellites),  and 
discovery  was  believed  to  be  at  an  end.     Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  idea  of  the  system  is  itself  radically  changed. 
Now  we  know  that  around  the  sun,  between  Mars  and  Ju- 
piter, there  circulate  as  many  as  164  small  planets  (Sept., 
1876) ;  that  a  gaseous  envelope  surrounds  him  which  fre- 
quently extends  as  far  as  the  earth,  and  forms  the  Zodiacal 
Light;  and  that  there  are  also  numerous  comets  perma- 
nently circulating  within  the  domain   of  his    attraction, 
and  endowed  with  a  luminosity  of  their  own ;  there  are 
recognized  also   numerous  currents  of  extremely  minute 
bodies  ploughing  in  all  directions  the  planetary  spaces; 
and    all   this    to    make  up   the   cortege   of  a  star   which 
placed  at  the  stellar  distance  would  be  only  of  the  sixth 
magnitude — that  is  to  say,  would  be  hardly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye ! 

(25)  It  is  not  so  very  long'  since  it  was  believed  that  the 
stellar  spaces  were  peopled  only  by  well-defined  and  com- 
pact bodies ;  now  there  have  been  discovered  those  enor- 
mous masses  of  gas  which  arc  perhaps  destined  to  consti- 
tute other  solid  bodies,  if  even  already  there  are  not  some 
of  them  solidified,  of  which  light  has  not  yet  brought  us  the 
announcement.     The  orbit  of  the  greatest  of  our  planets 
would  hardly  measure  the  extent  of  a  planetary  nebula. 
What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  so  many  others;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  that  of  Orion,  which  extends  through  so  many 
degrees  in   its   brighter  part,  to  take  no  account  of  the 
fainter? 

(26)  How  many  other  marvels  ought  we  not  to  find  in 
the  immensity  of  that  space  which  we  aro  yet  unable  to 
sound?     Who  would  have  imagined,  ten  years  ago,  the 
wonders  which  the  spectroscope  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
vealing ?     Every  new  improvement  in  art  brings  a  new 
improvement  also  to  science;  and  the  astronomer,  profit- 
ing by  both  art  and  science,  is  finding  new  revelations  of 
the  greatness  of  God,  and  giving  new  cause  to  exclaim 
with  the  royal  prophet,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;"  and  thus,  as 
the  heavens  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
forth  his  handiwork,   so  if  the  day  astounds  us  with  its 
wonders,  the  night  ouens  up  to  us  the  very  treasury  of 
science.  P.  A.  SECCHI, 

Translated  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
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Univer'sity  Educa'tion.  The  Roman  empire  was 
divided  395  A.  D.  In  the  Eastern  or  Greek  portion  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens,  Constantinople,  etc., 
lingered  until  the  Turkish  invasion  (1353-1453).  In  the 
Western  or  Latin  portion  the  dissolution  of  society  and 
political  organization  under  the  conquests  of  the  German 
tribes  was  attended  by  the  decay  of  arts  and  letters.  The 
imperial  schools  founded  by  Vespasian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  Hadrian  disappeared.  Western  Europe  was  under- 
going a  slow  process  of  reconstruction.  The  little  know- 
ledge that  existed  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  and  monks,  and  was  imparted  in  the  cloisters  and 
parish  schools.  The  language  employed  was  Latin,  and 
the  textbooks  were  manuals  of  devotion,  homilies,  and 
rudimentary  expositions  of  Christian  dogma.  Charlemagne 
took  great  interest  in  the  spread  of  learning,  but  his  efforts 
do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  much  success.  Not  until 
the  twelfth  century  do  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the 
modern  system  of  higher  education.  Italy  led  the  van. 


The  great  medical  school  of  Salerno  (under  Constantin), 
and  the  equally  great  law  school  of  Bologna  (under 
Irnerius),  became  centres  for  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  scholars  in  these  branches.  In  like  manner,  Paris 
(under  the  influence  of  Abelard)  became  the  centre  for 
theology  and  scholastic  philosophy.  Not  much  later  were 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These  various  institutions,  be  it 
observed,  were  at  first  private  in  their  nature.  The 
teachers  took  such  pupils  as  offered  themselves,  and  de- 
pended upon  student-fees  for  support.  The  next  step  was 
that  of  incorporation,  By  papal  bulls  and  royal  charters 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  a  given  city  were  constituted 
into  a  corporation)  the  tuuvfrtitat  magittrorttm  i-t  grhvlarinm. 
The  conception  of  a  "university,"  as  an  institution  em- 
bracing the  sum-total  of  studies,  was  of  a  later  growth. 
Thus,  Paris,  which  began  with  theology,  rapidly  assumed 
the  foremost  rank,  and  enlarged  the  range  of  studies  so  as 
to  include  also  the  arts  (or  letters),  medicine,  and  law 
(1260).  Certain  professorships  were  supported  from  the 
royal  purse,  others  by  private  endowment.  The  universi- 
ties began  to  assume  more  and  more  the  character  of 
permanent  institutions  under  the  joint  control  of  Church 
and  State.  Certain  grades  of  learning  in  the  several 
branches  were  established,  and  degrees  conferred — e.  i/. 
bacealaurcus,  licentiate,  doctor,  magister.  One  who  had 
obtained  the  highest  degree,  magister  or  doctor,  had  the 
right  to  teach  at  any  university  in  any  country.  Students 
were  grouped  by  "nations,"  according  to  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  In  some  universities,  notably  in 
Italy,  they  had  the  right  of  electing  the  rector  or  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  This  privilege  still  exists  in  the 
Scottish  universities.  The  "faculties"  are  to  be  regarded 
as  subsequent  in  time  to  the  "nations."  They  owe  their 
I  origin  to  the  efforts  made  by  Church  and  State  to  put  into 
proper  shape  the  unavoidable  classification  of  study,  and 
to  control  the  "nations."  According  to  Meiners,  the 
theological  faculty  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  the 
doctors  and  magisters  of  theology  at  Paris  and  the  men- 
dicant orders,  who  also  sought  the  privilege  of  teaching. 
The  pope  intervened  in  favor  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  conferred  upon  them  the  privilege,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  these  new 
teachers  constituted  a  '•  faculty."  The  example  thus  set 
in  theology  was  followed  in  law  and  in  medicine.  The 
nations  were  at  last  merged  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  But 
the  subject  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  The 
fourfold  division  of  faculties  (law,  medicine,  art,  and  the- 
ology) subsists  to  this  day.  It  has  given  the  tone  to  the 
higher  education  of  continental  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, although  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  France,  it  has 
been  shorn  of  some  of  its  best  features.  The  ••  colleges" 
are  of  much  later  date.  They  were  at  first  charitable 
foundations  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  students,  es- 
pecially of  theology.  The  young  beneficiaries,  called 
bursaries  (hence  the  modern  German  Bttrtchen),  lived 
together  under  the  supervision  of  masters,  who  saw  that 
they  conducted  themselves  discreetly  and  attended  lectures 
diligently.  The  masters  also  gave  instruction  intended  to 
supplement  the  university  lectures.  This  instruction  con- 
sisted usually  in  extracts  (xiunniir)  from  certain  textbooks, 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
college  instruction  became  in  many  colleges  the  chief 
thing,  and  attendance  on  university  lectures  fell  into  dis- 
use. A  curriculum,  or  prescribed  course  of  study,  was  thus 
established — in  most  cases,  a  dry,  unproductive  routine  of 
question  and  answer  in  the  so-called  Socratic  method. 
When  the  study  of  the  literary  treasures  of  classic  Rome 
was  revived  by  Petrarch  and  his  associates,  the  colleges 
became  the  refuge  of  the  now  waning  scholasticism,  and 
declined  with  it.  The  most  celebrated  of  all.  the  Sorbonne, 
founded  1250,  which  had  gradually  absorbed  the  theolog- 
ical faculty,  was  abolished  in  the  French  revolution  (1TMI). 
Its  buildings  are  now  used  by  the  professors  of  the  present 
Paris  faculties  of  theology,  science,  and  letters ;  hence  the 
university  itself  is  not  infrequently  called  the  Sorbonne. 
The  College  de  France,  established  during  the  Renais- 
sance to  make  good  the  defects  of  the  older  colleges,  still 
subsists  as  an  institution  of  the  highest  learning,  collateral 
with  the  present  university.  It  counts  among  its  thirty- 
one  professors  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars.  As 
places  of  conjoint  abode  and  study  the  "colleges"  may  be 
said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Their  funds  have  been  secularized  and  their  buildings  put 
to  other  uses.  But  in  England  the  result  has  been  dif- 
ferent. The  colleges  and  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
most  lavishly  endowed,  succeeded  in  absorbing  the  uni- 
versity. They  still  retain  the  dormitory  system,  instruc- 
tion by  masters  (tutors  or  fellows),  and  the  enforcement  of 
religious  exercises.  Each  college  is  independent  in  its 
funds  and  administers  its  own  affairs.  The  powers  of  the 
university  corporation  are  practically  limited  to  holding 
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final  examinations  and  conferring  degrees.    The  university 

''  protestors "  are  few  in  nnnilier  compared  «ith  the 
"  tutoi>,"  and  attendance  n|i"ii  their  lectnies  is  in  genera! 
not  obligatory.  Tin;  lii.-lory  "I'  the  ilnh  crsitirs  of  Gcr- 
manv  all'ords'  the  hci-t  example  of  the  growth  of  :i  com 
plcte  and  ]ir;u-tir;il  system.  flhe  oldest  are  those  of  Prague 
(l:',|S),  Vienna  (\M:>),  Heidelberg  (li'.xii).  Hy  reason  of 
the  great  number  of  indepeiidenl  states,  the  number  of 

of  learning  was    multiplied    to   ex. -ess.      From    l.",l- 
1S7I  then-  were  established    112  in  all:  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  or  been  merged   in  others.     The  existing  uni- 
versities (of  the  (ieniian  empire  proper)  arc  Berlin,  lionn, 
Broslaii,    Krlanixcn,    r'reiberg,   (iics-en,  ( J<ittini:eii.   lln-il- 
wald.   Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena,    Kiel,    Ki'illig-herg.  I.eipsie, 

M;i  i  burg.  Munich.  Ko^toek,  Strasbourg  (reorganized  1>7I  , 
Tubingen,  Wiir/.burg.  This  list  comprises  only  such  in- 
stitutions as  have  the  four  faculties.  The  Herman  univcr- 
ncre  modelled  originally  after  tho  one  in  Paris.  The 
common  language  of  instruction  was  Latin.  Students  were 

fronped  bv  "  nations."  The  dissensions  between  the  Bo- 
emian  "  nation  "  and  the  Germans  at  Prague  led  to  seces- 
sion and  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  I.cip-ic 
( I  in1.!).  In  the  faculty  of  arts  instruction  was  given  in  the 
trivium  and  the  quailrivinin.  The  former  consisted  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  anil  dialectics,  the  latter  of  arithmetic. 
music,  geometry,  nnd  astronomy.  These  seven  liberal  arts 
are  summed  up  in  tho  rrrxui*  memorialia  :  "  l.ingna,  tropus, 
ratio;  numerus,  tenor,  anguluB,  astro."  Tho  course  in  arts 
.  cgarded  as  preliminary,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  a  de- 
gree in  the  other  faculties.  In  theology  instruction  was 
confined  to  a  running  commentary  on  the  Vulgate  and  to 
tin;  study  of  a  few  books  of  general  authority;  e.  y.  the 
,V.  ,,1,-ntiK  of  Petrus  Lombardus.  In  law,  tho  professor  ex- 
plained difficult  passages  in  the  Curpiu  Jurit  Cirilii  and 
the  I'nr/iii*  Juri*  Cnnnuii'l.  In  medicine,  Hippocrates  and 
(ialcn  were  the  chief  authorities.  The  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  revolutionized  the  German  universities.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  Erasmus,  Reuchlin,  Mclanchthon,  nnd 
Luther — who  did  for  Greek  what  Petrarch  had  done  for 
Latin — a.  new  spirit  of  inquiry  was  infused  into  the  old 
seats  of  learning.  Tho  students  learned  to  reject  mere  au- 
thority, to  view  with  indifference  the  verbose  disputations 
of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists,  and  to  go  back  to  the 
original  sources  of  knowledge  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
Luther,  in  particular,  by  his  sermons  and  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  labored  to  make  the  highest  culture  accessible 
to  all.  Subsequently,  by  the  disputes  which  sprang  up  bc- 
twecn  Lutberanism  and  Calvinism,  by  the  rise  of  the  Jesuit 
reaction,  but  chiefly  by  the  devastations  of  tho  Thirty  Years' 
war,  the  progress  of  learning  was  retarded  two  centuries. 
The  second  revival  came  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Outside  of  the  universities,  Lessing,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  strove  to  raise  the  tone  and 
1 1  les  of  tho  people.  Within  the  university  system,  Fred- 
crick  the  Great  and  Von  Zcdlitz  sought  to  effect  a  direct 
reform.  The  difficulty  under  which  all  tho  universities— 
not  merely  of  Germany,  but  of  Italy,  France,  and  England 
— had  at  all  times  labored  was  the  insufficient  preparation 
of  the  students.  Universities  were  thronged  with  young 
men  who  had  received  but  scanty  school-training,  and  were 
unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  advanced  studies. 
On  this  point  the  accounts  both  of  the  numbers  of  students 
and  of  their  mode  of  life  are  sufficient  evidence.  These 
accounts  would  sound  incredible  were  they  not  perfectly 
authenticated.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  10,000 
students  of  law  at  Bologna.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  one-third  of  the  population  of  Paris  was 
connected  with  the  university  in  one  way  or  another. 
Gambling,  drunkenness,  duelling,  and  bloodshed  were  of 
common  occurrence.  Although  tho  universities  professed 
to  admit  no  one  who  had  not  studied  three  years  at  a  gram- 
mar school,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  thronged  with  igno- 
rant and  unscrupulous  adventurers,  who  gained  admission  I 
merely  to  abuse  the  immunities  conferred  by  charter  upon  j 
students.  During  the  great  religious  wars  in  Germany  the  I 
universities  became  almost  the  seats  of  licensed  barbarism. 
The  reform  begun  in  the  eighteenth  century  covered  many 

Points.  Preparation  for  the  university  was  taken  from  the 
ands  of  the  local  clergy,  house-chaplains,  and  private 
tutors.  Teaching  was  made  a  distinct  vocation,  for  which 
the  teacher  must  qualify  himself  specially.  The  schools 
were  reorganized,  and  expanded  so  as  to  cover  everything 
of  a  propaedeutic  nature.  The  school-teachers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  and  the  schools  converted  into  state 
institutions  or  subjected  to  close  supervision.  Admission 
to  the  university  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  final  school- 
examination,  which  was  to  be  controlled  by  state  officials. 
These  numerous  and  radical  changes  were  not  all  effected 
at  once.  The  wars  with  France  operated  as  a  drawback. 
But.  Frederick's  successors,  guided  by  such  men  as  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Schleiermacher,  and  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt,  suc- 


i  in  placing  the  iinivcr- ity  system  upon  it-  present 
ba-i-.  The  example  sot  by  I'rils-ia  ha-  been  followed  by 
thc  other  German  slate",  and  perhaps  surpassed  i-ven  by 
some.  Higher  education  in  Germany,  lln-rct.  ; 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  an  elaborate  proc*-.*  of  pre- 
liminary training.  To  enter  the  iinncr-ity  one  must  have 
completed  a  Otram  .it  ri-lit  or  ten  \ears  at  the  gtnilniMiim 
or  rcalschnlc.  consisting  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, (ierrmin  literature,  one  or  more-  modern  languages,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences,  about  e.gual  in  rank 
to  the  Junior  year  of  an  American  college.  The  univ 
studies  are  professional  rather  than  general.  The  student 
matriculates  in  only  one  of  the  faculties,  nnd  pursues  the 
study  of  law,  or  medicine,  or  theology,  or  philosophy,  until 
he  applies  for  a  degree  or  is  examined  by  a  state  board  for 
appointment  as  officeholder  or  teacher.  In  the  philosophi- 
cal faculty,  which  embraces  everything  not  contained  in 
the  other  three — viz.  philosophy  proper.  philology.  hi-tor\ . 

mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  political  >••• no- 

— natural  limitations  are  observed.  The  student  of  philol- 
ogy is  not  held  to  mathematics,  or  riVr  rrr«<3.  There  are 
no  prescribed  courses  of  study,  no  term  examinations,  and 
the  final  degree  of  doctor  is  no  longer  required  for  state  ap- 
pointment except  in  the  branch  of  medicine.  Degrees  are 
conferred  upon  passage  of  an  oral  examination  nnd  presen- 
tation of  an  elaborate  thesis,  except  in  theology,  where  the 
degree  of  I).  I),  is  given  solely  A«nor»  rautd.  The  German 
universities  are  state  institutions  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  clergymen,  lawyers,  judges,  doctors,  teachers  in  the 
gymnasium  or  realsehulc,  and  officeholders  of  the  higher 
grades.  They  are  the  only  places  where  a  German  can  fit 
himself  for  his  profession.  Hence  it  is  that  the  leading 
men  in  Church  and  State,  in  science  and  letters,  are  uni- 
versity graduates.  By  the  new  school  laws  (1872-73)  can- 
didates for  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  study  in  the  so-called  roiinVfa  (confes- 
sional boarding-schools)  and  priest  seminaries,  but  will  be 
held  to  the  gymnasia!  and  university  course.  At  Freiberg, 
Munich,  and  WUrzburg  the  faculties  of  theology  are  exclu- 
sively Roman  Catholic.  At  Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Tubingen 
they  are  paritetic — i.  r.  each  system  is  represented  by  a  full 
set  of  professors.  The  other  universities  are  exclusively 
Protestant.  The  method  of  university  instruction  is  chiefly 
by  lecture.  There  are  no  recitations,  but  irminaria  and 
rtpttitoria,  where  professor  and  student  may  discuss  in- 
formally topics  connected  with  the  lectures.  Attendance 
is  not  enforced.  No  time  is  prescribed  within  which  the 
student  must  complete  his  work,  but  in  most  departments 
a  minimum  of  three  or  four  years  is  exacted.  It  li  not 
necessary  to  remain  at  the  same  university.  Students  pass 
freely  from  one  to  another  to  hear  particular  professors. 
Instruction  is  given  by  full  professors  (orrfinnri'i),  half- 
professors  (extra-ordinarii\  and  prirnt-dttcenten.  The 
half-professors  are  not  subordinates  or  assistants,  but  rather 
candidates  for  full  appointment.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
privat-docenten,  or  resident  graduates,  who  have  habil- 
itated themselves  by  special  work  as  docents.  They  are 
free  to  lecture,  and  their  lectures  are  received  as  full  equiv- 
alents in  the  university  and  state  examinations.  Matricu- 
lation fees  arc  very  low ;  each  set  of  lectures  is  paid  for 
separately,  the  amount  varying  with  the  subject  and  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week,  but  averaging  five  dollars  a  term 
for  a  daily  lecture.  There  are  no  compulsory  religions  ex- 
ercises. Discipline  is  administered  by  a  university  court, 
composed  of  the  rector,  one  or  two  law  professors,  and  a 
state  official.  This  body  exercises  the  functions  of  a  court, 
nnd  has  the  right  to  imprison  students  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  weeks,  to  impose  small  fines,  to  suspend  or 
expel,  and  to  take  exclusive  cognizance  of  actions  against 
students  for  debt.  The  range  of  study  if  immense,  «nd 
includes  everything  which  is  not  of  a  technical  nature,  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  polytechnicums.  The  cl 
racteristic  features  of  university  study  are  liberality,  th 
oughness,  originality,  and  the  parity  of  all  branches.  Each 
university  is  a  corporation.  The  professors  are  usui 
nominated  by  the  respective  faculties,  but  confirmed  by  th 
state.  Some  of  the  universities  have  large  private  funds 
others  are  wholly  dependent  upon  state  subventio 
even  the  wealthiest  rely  upon  the  state  for  meet 
greater  part  of  current  expense*. 

Next  to  Germany  stands  perhaps  Switzerland,  which 
the  three  universities  of  Bale,  Berne,  nnd  Zurich  and  t 
academies  of  Geneva  and  Lausanne.     The  Austrian  ni 
versities  of  Vienna,  Prague.  Oral.,  and  Innspruck  are 
inferior  to  those  of  Germany.     In  1850  the  philosophica 
facultv  was  raised  from  its  position  of  subordinate 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  others.     The  medical  fs 
of  Vienna  and  the  law  faculty  of  Prague  are  renowned 
Galicia  has  two  universities,  Lemberg  and  Cracow,  an 
third  opened  in  1875,  but  not  yet  fully  organized,  at  (  zer- 
nowitz  (Bukovina).     Hungary  has  the  single  university  of 
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Pesth.  Closely  akin  to  Germany  is  Holland,  with  the  uni- 
versities of  Leyden,  Groningen,  and  Utrecht;  Denmark, 
with  the  University  of  Copenhagen  :  Sweden-NormtJ,  with 
Upsala,  Lund,  and  Christiania.  There  are  nine  Russian 
universities— at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Dorpat,  Kasan. 
Kiev,  Charkov,  Odessa,  Helsingfors,  Warsaw.  The  one  at 
Dorpat,  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  resembles  closely 
those  of  Germany,  and  is  frequented  by  large  numbers  of 
Germans  from  the  Baltic  Provinces.  It  has  a  faculty  of 
Lutheran  theology. 

The  present  system  in  France  is  the  result  of  many 
changes.  The  revolution  of  1789  swept  away  the  old  uni- 
versities. Napoleon  I.  reorganized  higher  instruction  as 
one  grand  corporation,  entitled  the  University  of  France. 
After  repeated  innovation  the  existing  system  was  adopted 
in  1852.  The  control  of  all  matters  of  education  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister  of  publie  instruction.  There  are  no 
universities  in  the  strict  sense,  but  faculties  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  principal  provinces.  Paris  is  the  only  city 
that  has  all  five  faculties — viz.  law,  medicine,  theology, 
letters,  and  science — and  even  here  they  are  not  united  in 
one  corporate  body.  At  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Poitiers, 
Hcnnes,  there  are  faculties  of  law,  science,  and  letters ;  at 
Aix,  faculties  of  law,  letters,  and  theology;  at  Toulouse, 
theology,  law,  science,  letters;  at  Bosa^on,  science  and 
letters;  at  Bordeaux  and  Lyons,  theology,  science,  and  let- 
ters ;  at  Lille,  science  and  letters ;  at  Montpcllier,  medicine, 
science,  and  letters ;  at  Rouen,  Roman  Catholic  theology ; 
at  Montauban,  Protestant  theology;  at  Clermont,  Douai, 
Marseilles,  and  Xancy  there  are  chairs  of  science  and  let- 
ters. At  Paris,  furthermore,  there  is  the  renowned  school 
of  living  Asiatic  languages,  the  no  less  renowned  JScole  dea 
Chartes  for  the  special  study  of  historical  documents,  and 
the  College  de  France,  already  mentioned.  Many  of  the 
professors,  especially  at  Paris,  are  most  eminent  men.  But 
the  defects  of  the  system  are  numerous  and  grave.  The 
faculties  in  one  and  the  same  place  do  not  constitute  a 
homogeneous  corporation,  and  they  arc  too  dependent  on 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  professors  have 
too  much  the  character  of  state  officials,  and  there  are  no 
privat-docenten  to  create  healthful  competition  and  ensure 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  methods.  There  is  too 
much  centralization  and  too  little  of  scientific  study.  In- 
struction is  regarded  as  a  direct  preparation  for  practice 
in  law,  medicine,  etc.,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  promoting 
thoroughness  and  originality  of  research.  France  is  infe- 
rior to  Germany,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  its  learning — • 
some  brilliant  exceptions  aside — but  also  in  the  number 
of  professors  and  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  ly- 
ceums,  analogous  to  the  gymnasium  and  realschule,  are  less  j 
numerous,  and  teaching  assumes  more  the  form  of  drill. 
In  the  S.  of  France  the  illiteracy  and  superstition  of  the 
people  are  deplorable.  Yet,  despite  these  drawbacks,  the 
number  of  learned  men  is  great,  the  attainments  of  the 
French  savants  rank  second  to  none,  and  the  array  of  talent 
and  culture  in  Paris  is  unequalled  even  in  Germany.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  obtained  recently  the  enactment  of 
a  law  permitting  the  establishment  of  a  free  university,  to 
be  endowed  by  private  means  and  to  be  exempt  in  the  main 
from  governmental  control.  But  this  new  institution  un- 
der Ultramontane  influence  has  not  yet  been  organized. 

Belgium  stands  between  the  German  and  the  French 
systems,  but  inclined  to  the  latter.  There  are  two  national 
universities,  at  Ghent  and  at  Liege,  a  Roman  Catholic  at 
Louvain,  and  a  free  university  (without  a  theological  fac- 
ulty) at  Brussels.  Italy  has  eighteen  universities,  of  which 
Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  Pavia,  and  Turin  are 
of  the  first  class.  But  in  most  of  the  Italian  universities 
the  theological  faculty  is  wanting,  the  priests  being  trained 
in  episcopal  seminaries.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
the  universities  are  too  numerous  for  the  population,  that 
the  professors  are  insufficiently  salaried  and  appointed 
without  due  regard  to  qualifications,  and  that  the  schools 
are  very  backward.  For  the  past  ten  years,  however,  there 
are  evident  signs  of  a  revival  of  letters  and  science.  Not 
a  few  of  the  professors  at  Naples,  Florence,  and  Turin 
represent  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  day,  and  favor 
the  adoption  of  German  methods  and  thoroughness.  Spain 
counts  ten  universities,  of  which  the  outside  world  hears 
little.  The  glory  of  these  old  seats  of  learning  (Madrid 
(1836)  is  the  only  one  of  recent  origin)  seems  to  have  de- 
clined with  the  general  decay  of  the  country.  The  Portu- 
guese university  at  Coimbra  is  more  prosperous.  Greece 
has  a  national  university  at  Athens  (1837),  modelled  after 
the  German  plan.  Turkey  has  no  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Roumania  has  the  imperfectly-organized  univer- 
sities of  Jassy  and  Bucharest.  In  India  there  are  uni- 
versities at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  able  pro- 
fessors and  excellent  courses  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  ami 
civil  engineering,  Japan,  the  most  progressive  Asiatic 
country,  has  already  a  number  of  normal  schools  and  high 


schools  of  chemistry,  technology,  languages,  and  jurispru- 
:  dcnce,   but  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  university.     The 
same  must  bo  said  of  Brazil. 

Higher  education  in  Great  Britain,  despite  the  prestige 
of  English  letters  and  science,  is  still  defective.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  each  a  congeries  of  colleges.  Kadi 
college  has  its  own  body  of  students  and  its  own  buildings 
— not  infrequently  its  own  library.  The  students  are  not 
arranged  so  strictly  in  four  classes  as  in  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
course  covers  practically  four  years.  Instruction  is  given 
by  the  "fellows"  of*  the  college,  and  consists  in  the  main 
of  recitations  upon  work  assigned.  Candidates  f«»r  honors 
or  fellowships  usually  take  private  instruction  besides  from 
resident  graduates  of  celebrity  (whether  fellows  or  not), 
familiarly  called  "coaches."  The  fellows  of  a  college  are 
in  most  instances  appointed  on  close  competitive  examina- 
tion ;  the  fellowships  are  liberally  endowed,  and  tenable  at 
will  or  until  marriage.  This  last  feature  is  a  relic  of  monas- 
ticism.  Many  of  them  are  mere  sinecures.  Membership 
in  the  Church  of  England  is  a  condition  of  appointment. 
The  master  ami  fellows  of  a  college  constitute  the  corpora- 
tion. The  public  examinations  for  degrees  and  honors  arc 
held  by  the  university  at  large.  The  Bourse  of  instruction 
is  threefold — in  mathematics,  in  the  classics,  and  in  natural 
science.  Until  quite  recently  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  exclusively  Church-of-England  institutions;  at  Ox- 
ford no  one  could  matriculate,  at  Cambridge  no  one  could 
obtain  a  degree,  without  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  These  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  act  of 
Parliament,  but  the  fellowships  and  college  administration 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  Church.  The  number  of 
students  is  small  compared  with  the  attendance  at  the 
loading  universities  of  Germany.  Neither  Oxford  nor 
Cambridge  has  a  faculty  of  medicine.  A  few  lectures  on 
Roman  law  are  given,  but  they  are  far  from  constituting 
an  independent  branch  of  study.  The  common  law  is 
studied  at  the  inns  of  court  in  London.  Even  theology  is 
rather  incidental  to  the  general  course,  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  American  colleges,  but  is  of  a  higher  grade. 
iSo  many  changes  have  been  already  introduced,  however, 
and  so  many  more  are  in  prospect,  that  it  would  be  ha/ard- 
ous  to  foretell  the  condition  of  the  English  universities  in 
the  next  generation.  The  entire  system  is  undergoing  a 
process  of  reconstruction,  with  a  view  to  better  utilizing  the 
immense  revenues  and  expanding  and  liberalizing  the  stud- 
ies. The  dissenting  university  at  Durham  is  of  minor  import- 
ance. In  1826  was  founded  by  subscription  the  Free  Uni- 
versity (in  London),  which  was  consolidated  in  1830  with 
the  London  University,  a  board  of  examination  with  power 
to  confer  degrees.  The  present  London  University  re- 
sembles those  of  Germany,  but  has  no  faculty  of  theology. 
King's  College,  London,  was  founded  by  Episcopalians  in 
opposition  to  it.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  (London)  are  world-renowned:  so  also 
the  School  of  Mines  (London),  and  the  Royal  Institution 
which  became  famous  under  Young,  Davy,  and  Faraday, 
and  maintains  its  celebrity  under  Tyndall  and  Huxley.  The 
Scotch  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
St.  Andrew's  are  more  national  in  character.  They  are 
not  exclusively  denominational,  and  the  students  come 
from  all  classes  of  society.  Instruction  is  less  fettered  in 
method,  resembling  somewhat  the  lecture  system  of  Ger- 
many, but  scholarship  is  not  so  finished  as  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh  is  renowned  for  its  medical  faculty. 
In  general,  the  Scotch  students  do  not  come  so  well  pre- 
pared as  the  pupils  from  the  German  gymnasiums  or  from 
the  so-called  public  schools  of  England.  Ireland  has 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (Episcopal),  the  Roman  Catholic 
University,  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway.  Trinity  College  resembles  the  English  in 
method,  but  is  much  more  liberal :  the  Queen's  Colleges 
are  more  akin  to  the  Scottish,  but  in  general  inferior.  In 
Canada  there  are  the  McGill  College,  Bishop's  College, 
Laval  University  (Quebec),  and  Queen's  College  (Toronto). 
For  the  mere  number  of  superior  institutions  the  U.  S. 
might  claim  the  foremost  rank.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education  for  1875,  there  were 
374  colleges  and  universities  in  operation.  But  close  ex- 
amination will  show  that  most  of  them,  especially  in  the 
South  and  West,  arc  little  more  than  schools,  whether  re- 
gard be  had  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  instructors  or  to 
the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Merc  titles  arc  misleading. 
Thus,  the  institution  at  Forest  Grove,  Or.,  which  has  only 
four  professors,  three  instructors,  and  ninety-six  students 
— all  but  six  of  whom  arc  in  the  preparatory  department — 
has  the  title  of  "  university ;"  whereas  Yale,  with  a  staff  of 
ninety  professors,  assistants,  lecturers,  etc.,  and  over  a 
thousand  students,  with  well-equipped  departments  of  the 
arts,  letters,  science,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  is  entitled 
"college."  The  elements  of  which  higher  education  in 
America  is  composed  are  so  heterogeneous  as  to  render 
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thorough  classification  impossible.  The  chief  detects  are —  ' 
first,  the  priiat.-  and  -e.-taiian  character  of  the  college-; 
se.-.m  I,  the  want  of  connection  between  them  and  the 
public  schools.  In  continental  Knropc,  as  ha-  b.  en  -hown, 
education  ill  all  it-  ltag«  i-  treated  M  a  Mat*  atlair.  In 
America  the  state  has  contented  itself  with  providing  free 
lohoole  for  instruction  in  elementary  su.eallcd  Kngli-h 
..  .  and  has  not  regarded  intermediate  and  higher 
clucation  as  belonging  to  its  sphere,  but  has  |,.|t  them  to 

'I'be  state  requires  no 


the 


private  entc'-piisc  an  I  iminili.-en.-e.  'I  he  -I. ile  re.|uire- 
s]ie-ial  training  for  civil  appointment.  Admission  to 
bar  is  (.flea  a  mere  form,  and  a  diploma  from  any  one  ,,f 

numerous  schools  of  medi.-in private  in-titiiti..ns  wholly 

exempt    from   snperv  i-ioli    -entitles    the    po-sc-sor  to  prae- 

ti  -e.   '  The  evils  of  this  want  of  systc -c  be. ling  more 

and  more  manifest.  The  college,  being  a  close  corporation, 
pursues  its  own  course  in  disregard  of  the  outer  world. 
Appointments  to  professorships  are  ill  too  many  instances 
determined  more  by  denominational  oonsideraUoni  than  by 
supcrioritv  of  merit.  Superficiality  and  narrow  -milidednc-- 
are  too  often  the  result.  Moreover,  the  great  number  of  col- 
leges involves  a  scattering  of  the  resources  of  education,  and 
l  harmful  because  expensive  rivalry.  Instruction  is  in  the 
form  of  a  curriculum  of  four  years,  embracing  Latin  and 
(ii-ccli.  mathematics,  Knglish  studies,  and  the  elements  of 
political  and  ethical  science.  History  is  imperfectly  taught. 

A  g I  .bal  of  attention  is  paid  to  physics,  chemistry,  and 

geology,   but  the  sciences  of  natural  history  are  for  the 
mo-i  part  left  t  .  special  schools  or  subordinated  to  the  gen- 
eral curriculum.    The  students,  arranged  in  classes  by  years, 
usually  live  together  in  dormitories.     Most  of  the  colleges 
arc  struggling  with  poverty,  and  the  funds  even   of  the 
more  fortunate  are  usually  hampered  by  restrictions  in  the 
m  .  le  of  employment.     The  college  course,   like  that   of 
England,  is  merely  general,  and  not  professional.     Law, 
medicine,   theology,  etc.,  are  studied  at  special    schools. 
]>ut  several  important  exceptions  to  the  usual  system  are 
to  be  noted.     The  University  of  Virginia,  the  work  of  Jef- 
ferson, does  not  enforce  a  curriculum.    Students  may  select 
among  several  courses  leading  to  different  degrees.     There 
are    "schools "    of  mathematics,    the    languages,    natural 
science,  law,  medicine,  etc.     Religious   exercises    are  not 
compulsory,  and  the  general  tone  is  extremely  liberal.     A 
similar   institution    is   the    University    of    Michigan,    the 
largest  and  most  influential  seat  of  learning  in  the  West. 
Younger  and  less  developed  is  the  University  of  California. 
The  most  liberal  is  Cornell  University,  where  students  are 
not  held  to  courses  except  for  degrees,  and  are  completely 
freed  from  denominational  restraint.     The  universities  of 
Michigan  and  Virginia  exert  an  indirect  but  very  strong 
influence  upon  the  public  schools  of  those  States,  and  have 
made  them  virtually  preparatory  institutions.     The  State 
universities  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  resemble 
that  of  Michigan  in  tone,  but  arc  far  from  having  attained 
the  same  degree  of  development.     The   oldest   and   most 
frc.(iicnicd    university  is  Harvard.     It  has    a   very  large 
undergraduate  department,  large  medical  and  law  schools, 
one  school  of  Unitarian  and  one  of  Episcopalian  theology, 
an  1  a  scientific  school.     The  innovations  made  hero  during 
the   past  ten  years   are   great   and   almost   radical.     The 
"  undergraduates  "  have  the  option  among  numerous  courses 
and    studies.     Were   the   so-called    academic    department 
organized  as  a  "  philosophic  faculty,"  and  a  uniform  and 
rather  more  advanced  grade  of  preparation   required  for 
admission  to  the  university  at  large,  Harvard  might  rank 
with  (iiittingenor  Heidelberg.    The  income  amounted  (1875) 
to  $168,541  from  student-fees  and  $218,715  from  property. 
Yale  i-  next  to  Harvard  in  prestige,  but  is  less  liberal  in 
its  policy  and  method.     Columbia  College  has  an  under- 
graduate department,  a  school  of  mines,  and  a  law  school, 
the  most  frequented  in  the  country.     The  College  of  Phy- 
ns  and  Surgeons  is  also  connected  with  it,  although 
not  organically.     The   income  now  amounts  to  $205,000 
from   real  estate   and  $100,000    from   student-fees.     It  is 
estimated  that  when  the  present  leases  expire  the  income 
from  this  source  will  be  doubled.     The  recently-established 
Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore  (endowed  with  an 
income  of  $200,000)  promises  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  postgraduate  instruction,  and  is 
thoroughly  liberal  in  its  character.     But  up  to  date  sev- 
eral appointments  of  full  professors  have  been  announced, 
and  the  final  plan  of  study  is  not  yet  elaborated. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  an  undergraduate  depart- 
ment,   a   large  medical   school,  and  a  school   of  science. 
Many  of  the  colleges  are  founding  schools  of  science  sub- 
ordinate to  or  co-ordinate  with  the  old  curriculum.     The 
law,   medical,  and    scientific   schools   not  connected  with 
any  college — r.  y.  the  Jefferson  Medical  (Philadelphia),  the 
Rensselacr  Polytechnic,  the  lioston  Instituteof  Technology, 
the  Stevens  Institute — are  numerous.     Cornell  University, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  some  others  are  open  to 


women.     There  are  also  colleges  exclusively  for  wiji- 

of  which  \'a«-ar  i-  the  ni..-l  notable, 

The  future  of  higher  elieali-.n   in    \no  :   free 

from  pi-rplexit,,...  bin    i-    in  the   main    hopeful.      The   i 
encouraging  symptoms    ,ire  the   liberality  shown    by   pri 
Ih  i'lu:tl-    in.nl  !,ip- 

($88, ».  i.  thai  -I..-,  dad  1871      I),  and  thi    -.owing 

di-po-iiion  to  relax,  if  not  to  uboli-h,  denomiiriti  .n  il   r>- 
utrictions  and  to  liberal]/.-  -tody.      l!ul  e<un|.!< -t>-  --i.  .-ess  in 

Iv  ) ible  II  '.  Slate  one  or  more  mill 

by  reason  of  their  wealth,  liberaliiv.  and  array  of  in 
Bors,  shall  attain  iiii.|in  -ti-ined  predominance.  ;md  thereby 
make  themselves  the  resort  for  all  rla--e«  and  the  final 
standard    in    matters   of  scholarship.      i  Sec    M.ii..-.-.    ',. 
trhirhtr  ,/,>,-  //,,/,,-„  ,s-.-/iii l,i,  .-   .Matthew  Arnold.  >'.*.,../.  „„•( 

.'ni--ioner  "f  i-lu--  /.orf. 

(six  since  18(17);  jVorfA  Am,  >  .and 

Jan.,  1876;    F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  !!>/>,, rt  (., 

M'll, :!,„,!     I    I  1,1 

If  r  III    '/',;..(.,»    I'nie.   Mitt.    (1848),   It-li', fl-    I',     Tr:i-l,,*    I'nl. 

r,,//.  (IS7H-71).)  ,|.  v.  ||U1T. 

University  or  Virginia,  p.-v.  Albemarlc  co.,  Va. 

1'nivcrsol'ogy  is  the  name  given  to  a  universal 
science  covering  the  whole  ground  of  philosophy,  of  the 
sciences  in  their  general  aspects — in  which  s.-n-e  it  i* 
called  "  sciento-philosophy  " — and  of  social  polity,  or  the 
collective  life  of  the  human  world.  As  a  philosophy,  in 
the  more  common  and  general  or  less  pre.-i-e  use  of  that 
term,  the  system  is  called  "  integralisrn,  as  that  of  ('..nite 
is  called  "  positivism  :"  as  a  new  science — in  the  exact 
sense  as  a  new  scientific  method  and  as  the  philosophy  of 
science — it  is  especially  known  as  "  universoiogy  ;"  and  as 
a  social  polity — "the  universal  institute  of  humanity" 
(universal  government,  universal  religion,  universal  social 
organization,  etc.) — it  in  called  the  •' j.antarchy."  Scicnto- 
philosophy  is  the  name  which  applies  to  the  system 
cially  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences,  or  a 
new  philosophical  system  based  on  and  derived  from  the 
objective  point  of  view  of  the  special  sciences. 

Universoiogy  claims  to  be  reconciliative  of  all  systems 
of  philosophy,  by  virtue  of  positive  new  discovery  and  of 
the  unity  which  it,  for  the  first  time,  establishes  between 
philosophy  and  science,  and  between  both  of  these  and  the 
domains  of  art,  religion,  and  practical  life.  Universology 
claims  to  be  "a  single  and  central  science  among  the 
sciences,  and  that  from  which  the  integral  education  of 
mankind  should  hereafter  take  its  departure.  It  embrace* 
those  laws  of  being  which  are  common  to  all  sciences  and 
to  all  departments  or  domains  of  being,  and  which,  when 
known  and  systematized,  constitute  the  unity  of  the  sci- 
ences in  a  sense  alike  new,  peculiar,  and  important.  Uni- 
versoiogy is  based  on  analogy,  resting  in  turn  on  the  dis- 
covery and  demonstration  of  a  unific  clement  in  things 
otherwise  diverse  from  each  other  through  all  tpneret — 
not,  therefore,  analogy  in  a  vague  poetic  sense,  as  mere 
superficial  resemblance,  nor  in  an  occult  and  mystical 
sense,  nor,  in  fine,  in  the  narrow  technical  sense  to  which 
it  has  been  confined  in  comparative  anatomy  as  eonlr 
with  homology.  It  is  analogy  in  that  essential  sense  in 
which  it  underlies  all  other  possible  analogies.  Analogy, 
in  the  broad  or  universological  sense,  includes  both  homol- 
ogy and  analogy  in  the  narrow  scientific  sense,  together 
with  all  resemblances  which  are  fundamental,  or  such  as 
grow  out  of  an  underlying  unity  of  system  (of  outlay,  or- 
ganotaxis,  or  functions)  in  all  spheres  of  being;  or  such, 
in  other  words,  as  rest  npon  the  existence  of  a  real,  per- 
manent, and  traceable  unifie  element  in  the  midst  of  the 
overlying  diversity  of  phenomena.  The  univenwlogist  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means,  one  who  rlnim*  I"  *•»»"•  mrylhiny, 
as  is  sometimes  mistakenly  supposed,  but  merely  one  who 
i-iioir>  certain  newly-discovered  principles  and  laws 
science  which  are  common  to  all  the  sciences,  and  which 
serve  to  systematize  and  harmonize  the  i-cicnccs  nnd 
details  within  the  several  sciences,  as  well  a»- 
plied  in  the  practical  sphere— to  regulate  tl 
human  life." 

The  three  fundamental  principles  of  nmvcrsology, 
which  the  whole  logical  and  actual  evolution  of  bemi 
then  to  bo  rigorously  deduced,  furnishing  all  t 
and  the  details  within  the  sciences,  arc  uiii-m.  duism,  ar 
trinism,  defined  as  follows:  Unism  i.«  the  principle  01 
of  the  number  one,  duism  of  the  number  two.  and  t 
of  the  number  three.     Unism  is  not  mere  unity,  nor  di 
mere  duality,  nor  trinism  mere  trinity.    If  we  were  to 
sider  a  handful  of  printer's  types,  unity  in  respec 
collection  of  objects  would  mean  cither  the  h 
one,  or  a  single   one  among   the   types,   or  each 
types  in  turn  as  a  single  one:  and  duality,  in  tl 
n'ection,  would  mean  either  some  two  among  the  type«,  or 
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any  two  among  the  types,  until  the  whole  was  exhausted 
by  these  couplings.  Unism,  ns  relating  to  this  same  col- 
lection of  objects,  would,  on  the  contrary,  mean  no  one  of 
the  idea?  above  attributed  to  unity,  but  a  different  idea, 
still  related  to  unity — namely,  the  capacity  of  these  types 
to  bo  united  into  printer's  forms  which  produce  the  printed 
page;  so  diiisrn  does  not  mean  either  of  the  ideas  above 
attributed  to  duality,  but  another  idea,  which  is,  however, 
also  related  to  or  allied  with  two-ness — namely,  the  capa- 
city of  these  types  for  being  separated  and  distributed, 
e:u'h  one  apart  from  every  other  one,  as  a  preparation, 
it  may  be,  for  other  new  combination  or  unity.  So,  again, 
trinisui  does  not  mean  a  mere  trinity,  which  would  consist 
of  any  three  types  united,  but  it  means  another  idea,  com- 
pounded of  the  unism  and  the  duism,  and  related,  therefore, 
to  one  and  two,  and  indirectly  therefore  to  three.  Trinism 
is,  in  other  words,  the  new  and  higher  unity  of  the  unism 
and  the  duism  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  capacity  of  the  types 
to  be  united  for  a  unitary  purpose,  and  to  be  separated  or 
distributed  for  a  dispartive  purpose — the  compound  cha- 
racter, in  other  words,  of  this  collection  of  objects  enabling 
them  to  act  in  two  opposite  and  contradictory  methods, 
hinging,  nevertheless,  upon  the  inherent  unity  in  the  con- 
stitution of  each  type,  Unism,  duism,  and  trinism  are, 
therefore,  three  qualities  which  inhere  in,  or  pertain  to, 
every  type  individually,  and  the  sum  of  which  qualities 
is  the  total  character  of  the  type.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
qualities  which  are  derived  from  quantitative  discrimina- 
tions, and  specifically  from  one,  two,  and  three ;  but  they 
must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the  common  ideas 
of  unity,  duality,  and  trinity. 

Duism  has  a  close  relationship  with  Spencer's  "  differen- 
tiation," but  it  differs  from  it  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  low- 
est or  most  elementary  term  of  differentiation  ;  that  it  offers, 
for  that  reason,  the  broadest  generalization  of  the  idea ; 
and  that  it  is.  n.t  the  same  time,  more  fundamentally  exact. 
Unism  and  trinism  are  confusedly  represented  by  Spencer's 
"  integration." 

Unism  and  duism  crop  out  and  reappear  under  many 
forms,  and  in  the  absence,  heretofore,  of  any  sufficiently 
compendious  generalization,  they  have  received  a  variety 
of  namings;  thus,  unism  is  called  unity,  sameness,  cen- 
tralizing or  centripetal  tendency,  gravitation,  arrival,  con- 
junction, thesis  or  synthesis,  integration,  combination, 
contraction,  generality,  simplicity,  etc.  It  is  the  tend- 
ency to  unite  or  toward  uin'ti/,  or  the  manifestation  of  the 
presence  or  results  of  that  tendency,  in  thousands  of  modes 
in  every  sphere  of  being.  Duism  is  called  diversity,  differ- 
ence or  variety,  decentralizing  or  centrifugal  tendency,  re- 
pulsion, departure,  separation,  antithesis,  analysis,  differen- 
tiation, diffusion,  expansion,  specialty,  complexity,  etc.  It 
is  the  tendency  to  disparting  or  dividing,  or  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  presence  or  results  of  that  tendency  in  thousands 
of  modes  in  every  sphere  of  being.  Trinism  is  the  prin- 
ciple symbolized  by  the  totality  of  being,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular being.  It  is  compounded  of  unism  and  duism  as 
its  factors,  constituents,  or  elements.  Hence  it  is  a  cardi- 
nated  or  hingewise  principle,  entity,  or  manifestation,  the 
type  or  representative  of  all-concrete  or  real  being,  unism 
and  duism  being  abstract  elements  of  beiny  merely. 

All  orderly  numbers  capable  of  count  or  of  falling  into 
regular  series  constitute  collectively  unismal  number,  being 
characterized  by  unity  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
the  unity  of  a  poem,  a  play,  or  other  work  of  art.  All 
chaotic  and  irregular  numbers  are  then  duismal,  and  the 
totality  of  number,  embracing  these  two  opposite  aspects 
under  one  head  or  in  one  domain,  is  trinismal.  Within  the 
unismus  of  number — that  is  to  say,  within  the  domain  of 
orderly  numbers — the  odd  numbers,  headed  by  the  number 
one,  are  unismal;  the  even  numbers,  headed  by  the  num- 
ber two,  duismal;  and  the  combined  series  of  odd  and 
even  numbers,  headed  by  the  number  three,  is  trinismal. 
So  all  orderly,  regular,  or  commensurable  form  is  unismal ; 
all  disorderly,  irregular,  and  incommensurable  form  is  du- 
ismal ;  and  the  total  domain  of  form  as  constituted  of  these 
two  is  trinismal.  But  within  the  proper  unisms  or  do- 
main of  regular  form,  all  round  form,  that  which  is  consti- 
tuted around  one  centre  or  regulative  point,  is  unismal ;  all 
elongated  form,  the  lowest  term  and  type  of  which  is  the 
straight  line,  as  that  which  is  constituted  with  reference  to 
two  regulative  points  (the  ends  of  the  line),  is  duismal ;  and 
regularly  modulated  form,  as  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty, 
triangular  forms,  and  the  like,  as  being  constituted  by  ref- 
erence to  three  regulative  points,  is  trinismal  form.  To 
these  elementary  varieties  all  other  forms  are  reducible. 

In  respect  to  position,  the  perpendicular,  as  central  and 
uniaxial,  is  again  unismal ;  the  horizontal,  measured  by 
two  axes,  is  duismal ;  and  the  incline  from  perpendicularity 
to  horizontality,  as  relating  at  the  same  time  to  the  one 
axis  and  to  the  two  axes,  is  trinismal.  As  all  these,  how- 
ever, are  orderly,  they  are  within  the  larger  unismus  of  po- 


sition, the  corresponding  duismus  then  being  disorderly  or 
chaotic  position,  and  the  larger  trinismus  being  the  totality 
of  this  domain  of  being. 

It  results  from  what  has  been  said  that  orderly  numera- 
tion, orderly  form,  and  orderly  position  are  three  special 
instances  of  unism.  and  fall  together  into  a  new  class  or 
domain  of  being,  which  is  the  general  unismus;  that  dis- 
orderly or  chaotic  numbers,  disorderly  or  chaotic  form,  an. 1 
disorderly  or  chaotic  position  arc  special  instances  of  duism, 
and  fall  together  into  another  special  class  or  domain, 
which  is  the  duismus  of  being  at  large  ;  and  that  the  con- 
junction of  orderly  and  disorderly  number,  the  cun.juni-tion 
of  orderly  and  disorderly  form,  and  the  conjunction  of 
orderly  and  disorderly  position  arc  special  instances  of 
trinism,  and  fall,  in  like  manner,  into  a  new  class  or  do- 
main, which  is  the  trinismus  of  being  at  large.  Unism, 
duism,  and  trinism  become,  therefore,  the  basis  of  a  new 
and  crosswise  distribution  and  classification,  taking  in,  as 
in  this  instance,  a  part  of  each  particular  sphere  of  being, 
as  of  number,  of  form,  and  of  position,  and  uniting  it  with 
a  corresponding  part  or  portion  of  each  of  the  other  related 
spheres  or  departments  of  being. 

And,  again  :  within  the  unismus,  odd  numbers,  round 
forms,  and  perpendicular  positions  are  thrown  together  as 
allied  analogically  with  each  other;  even  or  regular  num- 
bers, even  or  regular  forms,  and  horizontal  postures  or  posi- 
tions (also  called  "even,"  then  meaning  level),  are  thrown 
in  like  manner  into  a  special  class  as  related  analogically 
with  each  other;  and  finally,  the  combined  series  of  num- 
bers, odd  and  even,  modulated  form,  partly  round  and 
partly  elongated,  and  pyramidal  or  dome-like  position,  con- 
vergent from  base  to  apex,  arc  likewise  thrown  into  a  new 
special  class  or  domain,  as  also  analogously  related  to  each 
other.  This  cross-division,  as  allied  with  classification,  i« 
analogous  with  comparative  science,  which  takes  a  part  out 
of  each  of  the  sciences  compared,  and  classifies  anew  with 
reference  to  the  relationship  of  these  parts.  The  further 
signification  and  importance  of  this  new  basis  of  universo- 
logical  classification  can  only  be  exhibited  in  the  special 
treatises  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Abstract  morphology  is  to  universology,  and  to  the  rec- 
tified classification  of  all  spheres,  what  the  mathematical 
element  is  in  geography,  establishing  definite  lines  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  or  what  Mercator's  projection  is  to 
navigation.  It  furnishes  types  and  models  for  every  va- 
riety of  conception,  and  maps  them  out  with  a  wonderful 
pnM-ision.  VpriffhttteffH  of  character  and  the  inctiitftti>in*  of 
the  mind  are  no  longer  figures  of  speech,  but  scientific 
verities  relating  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  the  domain  of 
form.  Ethics,  the  science  of  government,  sociology  at  large, 
and  even  theology  and  religion,  are  by  this  new  method 
rendered  rigorously  amenable  to  scientific  treatment.  In  a 
word,  univcrsology  claims  to  be  literally  the  science  of  the 
universe,  or  of  all  possible  departments  of  thought,  fully  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  implied  in  its  name. 

STEI-HEX  PEARL  ANDREWS. 

Unleavened  Bread.      See  BREAD,  by  PROF.   C.  F. 
CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
Unleavened  Bread,  Feast  of.    See  PASSOVER. 
Un'na,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  manu- 
factures stockings,  hosiery,  tobacco,  chemicals,  and  tiles. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  rich  saltworks  of  Konigborn.  P.  6417. 
Unst,  the  northernmost  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Scot- 
land, in  lat.  60°  45'  N.,  comprises  an  area  of  ?,6  sq.  m.  and 
a  pop.  of  3042,  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  agriculture. 
The  island  is  covered  with  rude  memorials  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavians. 

Un'terwolden,  canton  of  Switzerland,  bordering  N. 
on  Lake  Lucerne,  comprises  an  area  of  26.3  sq.  m.,  with 
26,116  inhabitants,  who  are  Roman  Catholics  and  speak 
German.  It  is  surrounded  and  traversed  by  mountain- 
ranges,  forming  two  long,  narrow  valleys  which  open  to- 
ward Lake  Lucerne.  Pasturage  and  dairy-farming  are  the 
chief  employments,  cheese  and  timber  the  principal  exports. 
Unterwalden  is  properly  divided  into  two  cantons — Upper 
and  Lower  Unterwalden,  each  with  its  own  government ; 
the  capital  of  the  former  is  Sarnen,  of  the  latter  Stanz. 

Upanishad.     See  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE  AXD  LITERA- 
\  TURE,  by  PORTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

U'pas  Tree  [Anlinrit  toxlcaria,  from  the  native  word 
antiar].     This  tree  grows  in  the  forests  of  Java,  where  it  is 
called  RttJitin  upas.      The  viscid  juice  of  the  plant  dries 
into  a  resinous  mass  termed  by  the  Javanese  antiar.     This 
exudation  is  extremely  poisonous,  and    when   introduced 
into  the  circulation  of  an  animal,  death  speedily  ensues. 
•  The  stories  of  the  early  travellers  respecting  the  pernicious 
:  character  of  exhalations  from  the  foliage  of  this  tree  :\rr 
believed   to    be   gross  exaggerations.      Specimens    of   the 
I  plant  are   cultivated    in    the   conservatories   of  all    largo 
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botanic    garden.-.      The,  plant,  belong!?   to   the  bread-fruit 

falllilv.        Till-     leave-     :u ;;ili-    nr    obovate,    four    or    ti\e 

inches  long.  Mini  cnu-picuoiisly  veined.     Tlio  iiiiiinii;  flow- 
ers arc  moinecious.     The  fruit  is  drupaci-on-.     Oilier  ?p, 
jUi  M|'  .\utinri*  arc  known  to  be  innocuous.     ASA  (iiivv. 

Up'cott  (Wn.i.iAM  ).  I),  in  Oxt'ord.-hire.  Kugland.  in  June. 
177'.!;  scned  an  apprentice-hip  In  :i  London  hool 
ae  purchasing  agent  fur  i-oieral  ln.nl,  oolltet* 
(in  tin-  foundation  "f  lln-  London  Institution  in  tin-  did 
Jewry,  I  Mill,  was  appointed  sub -lilinn -inn,  the  celebrated 
I'lir-im  beiu^  librarian.  Ho  directed  his  attention  to  tho 
forniitlion  of  a  colic -lion  uf  works  on  I'ritish  topography  ; 
made  preparations  for  :i  history  of  Oxfordshire.  ne\  IT  com- 
pleted :  made  the  most  extensive,  known  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, which  comprised  more  than  r.ti.UOl)  letters ;  was  tile 
discoverer  and  lii>t  editor  of  Evelyn's  Mriaiiiin  ;  furni-lied 
most  of  the  original*  for  the  publication  of  the  Xtutr  Letter* 
(IS20)  of  Henry  Hyde,  second  earl  of  Clarendon, and  Ralph 
Thoresby's  /•'""//  ""'/  Correspondence  (1  vols.,  ls;;r 
wrote  a  continuation  of  Kdmnnd  Carter's  History  of  the 
('mi, it;/  'if  t'<niilirtili/f  (ISl'.l),  and  a  considerable  part  of  a 
J^iniffiifJi  ii-nl  Dictionaryof  Lii-in;/  Aiithin-mif  tlrrut  lirit'tin 
and  Ireland  (1816),and  published  A  Bibliographical  Ao- 
cnuntii/tlii'  I'rinci/iii/  Works  relating  to  English  Topography 
(.'!  \ols'.,  ISIS).  ll«  resigned  his  position  at  tho  London  In- 
utitutiun  1834,  and  spent  his  remaining  years  at  Autograph 
Cottage,  Islington,  where  he  d.  Sept.  23, 1845.  Catalogues 
of  his  collection  of  autographs  were  printed  in  18M  and  in 
184i>.  It  was  dispersed  at  auction  in  the  latter  year,  but  a 
large  part  was  secured  by  the  British  Museum. 

Up'fold  ((iKoimB),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shemley 
(Irecn.  near  Uuilford,  England,  May  7,  1796;  came  to  the 
V.  S.  1802;  settled  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Union 
College  1S14,  and  in  medicine  in  New  York  1816;  com- 
menced practice  at  Albany,  but  soon  entered  upon  the 
study  of  theology ;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1818;  was  minister  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y., 
1S1S-20;  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  New  York,  1820-28,  being 
nt  the  same  time  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church 
1821-25;  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  church,  New  York,  1828- 
31,  and  of  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1832-50)  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Indiana  Deo.,  1849.  D.  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1872. 

Up'ham  (CHARLES  WENTWORTH),  b.  at  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  May  4,  1802,  son  of  a  loyalist  refugee,  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  province  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  1821,  at  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1824; 
colleague  of  Dr.  Prince,  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Sa- 
lem, 1824-44;  left  the  profession  on  account  of  bronchial 
weakness;  edited  the  Christian  Ilegi»ter ;  travelled  and  lec- 
tured as  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  ; 
was  elected  mayor  of  Salem ;  was  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts house  of  representatives  in  1849,  of  the  State 
senate  1850-51,  of  the  national  Congress  from  tho  6th  dis- 
trici  1854-55;  State  senator  1858,  representative  1859-60. 
D.  in  Salem,  Mass.,  June  15,  1875.  During  his  ministry, 
which  fell  in  controversial  times,  Mr.  Upham  made  hi« 
mark  as  a  writer  by  his  Letters  on  the  Logon  (1828)  and 
/'fi'/iix'-i/  nt  tin  Evidence  of  Christianity  (1835),  both  writ- 
ten in  the  Unitarian  interest.  The  Lectures  on  Witchcraft, 
cuiH/>ri*iiii/  a  IliHtiirji  'if  the  Salem  Delation  of  1693,  after- 
ward, in  1S67,  rewritten  and  expanded  into  an  elaborate 
work,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in  1831.  Mr.  Upham  was  a 
diligent  student  of  New  England  times  and  men.  For 
Sparks's  Amnricuu  llim/r<i/>hi/  ho  wrote  the  Life  of  .SVr 
Henri/  Vnne  (1835).  Iii  1856  appeared  from  his  pen  the 
lii/e.  Letters,  and  I'iMic  Services  of  John  Charles  Fremont. 
His  last  work  was  a  Memoir  of  Timothy  Pickering  (3  vols.). 
lie  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and  re- 
views, religious  and  secular.  0.  B.  FROTHINOIIAM. 

Upham  (NATHANIEL  GOOKIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rochester. 
N.  II.,  in  1801 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1820; 
studied  law,  and  began  practice  at  Bristol,  N.  II.,  but  re- 
moved to  Concord  in  1829  ;  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  1833-43,  and  connected  with  the  Concord  R.  R. 
1843-63.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  tho  Democratic 
party  in  his  State,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Pierce  one  of  the  commissioners  at  London  to  adjus 
claims  pending  between  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  British 
subjects  ;  hut  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  left  the 
Democratic  party  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 
1865-66.  D.  at 'Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec.  11,  1869. 

Upham  (THOMAS  COGSWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Deerfleld, 
N.  II.,  Jan.  30,  171I9:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
ISIS,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1821 ;  became 
assistant  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  tho  seminary,  and  translated 
Jahn's  Jlititical  A  rchxulnyy  ;  in  1823  became  associate 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Rochester,  N.  H. ; 
in  1825  was  chosen  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phil 
sophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  a  position  which  he  held  until 


1  -07.     Hi-  principal  works  are — Mumint  ../    /'..,,,  i  1H30), 
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tine  (1SJ7;  new  ed.  1865),  and  M,-th,.<l  .,/  /',,iycr  (186»). 
\>.  in  New  York  Apr.  :',  Is;;;. 

Vpham  (Tiiroriir),  b.  at  Di-i-rfii-M.  X.  H..   in    I7M'. ; 

COmilU'llced     luerrailtilc    life     at     I'liM-lnouth,    but    in     1-1-' 

was  appoinled  major  in  tho  U.  S.  nrmr,  and  iduced  in 
command  of  the  forts  and  harbor  of  I'ort-moiith  ;  joined 
the  army  in  the  field  at  Plait-burg;  wu-  made  licutcn- 
ant-coloncl  in  ls|;;,  and  eominin.iled  the  r,-enc  in  the 
sortie  from  Fort  Krie:  was  collector  of  the  port  of  PorU- 
mouth  1816-29,  navy  agent  |s||  i;,.  iin,|  major  grneral 
of  the  State  militia.  D.  at  Cbarleitown,  tints.,  Nov.  2, 
1855. 

1'p'land,  p.-b.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.    P.  13 11. 

I'polu',  one  of  the  NAVKJATUU'S  (or  Snmoan)  ISI.AMW, 
in  tho  Pacific  Ocean  (which  sec),  in  a  missionary  station 
and  annually  visited  by  Knglish  and  American  wh»lf r». 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  60  sq.  in.;  its  pop.  at  :'...i"i".  .1 
whom  two-thirds  are  Christians.  Cotton  and  cocoanuU 
are  the  principal  products. 

XJp'per,  tp.,  Crawford  oo.,  Ark.    P.  357. 

Upper,  tp.,  Sebastian  CO.,  Ark.     P.  3666. 

Upper,  tp.,  Cape  May  eo.,  N.  J.     P.  1483. 

Upper,  tp.,  Chowan  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1176. 

Upper,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.     P.  2146. 

Upper  Al'len,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  1341. 

Upper  Al'loway'8  Creek,  tp.,  Salem  co.,  N.  J.  P. 
3062. 

Upper  Al'ton,  Madison  co.,  III.,  on  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  SL  Louis  R.  li-..  2  mile* 
N.  of  Alton  City,  has  4  churches,  a  college  and  female  in- 
stitution, a  handsome  park,  2  newspapers,  1  pottery,  K 
street  railway,  and  1  hotel.  P.  about  2500. 

E.  ENGLISH,  En.  "Qri  VIVE." 

Upper  Augus'ta,  tp.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1246. 

Upper  Bern,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.    P.  2008. 

Upper  Chich'ester,  tp.,  Delaware  eo.,  Pa.    P.  539. 

Upper  Cone'to,  tp.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1437. 

Upper  Creek,  tp.,  Burke  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1738. 

Upper  DarTjy,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     P.  3130. 

Upper  Dub'lin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  P». 
P.  1588. 

Upper  Fair'field,  tp.,  Lyeoming  co.,  Pa.    P.  770. 

Upper  Fish'ing  Creek,  tp.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
2064. 

Upper  Fork,  tp.,  Burke  co.,  N.  C.     P.  594. 

Upper  Free'hold,  tp.,  Moninouth  co.,  N.  J.  P.  3640. 

Upper  Guinea.    See  GUIXKA. 

Upper  Han'over,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  P».  P.  2197. 

Upper  Iloiii'iny,  tp.,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1323. 

Upper  Lafave',  tp.,  Yell  co.,  Ark.    P.  715. 

Upper  tea'cock,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  1961. 

Upper  Le'high,  p.-v.,  Luzerno  co.,  Pa. 

Upper  Lisle,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  247. 

Upper  I, it 't If  Ri?'er,  tp.,  Harncttco.,  N.  C. 

Upper  I. outre,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.     P.  2458. 

Upper  Macnn'gie,  tp.,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     P.  3061. 

Upper  Mahanoy',  tp.,  Northumberland  eo.,  Pa.     P. 

QVQ 

Upper  Mahantan'go,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.   P.  761. 
Upper  Make'fteld,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  P».    P.  1505. 
Upper  Marl'boro',  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Prince  Oeorge'i  co., 

Upper  Mer'ion,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
Upper  Mil'ford,  tp..  Lehigh  eo.,  Pa.    P.  2015. 
Upper  Mount  Beth'el,  tp.,  Northampton  eo.,  P».   1 

nH«  j 

Upper  Naz'areth,  tp..  Northampton  co.,  Pa.    P.  740. 
Upper  Ox'ford,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.    P.  107 
Upper  Pax'ton,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.    P.  1 
Upper  Penn's  Neck,  tp..  Salem  oo.,  N.  J. 
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UPPER  PETTSGROVE— UKALSK. 


Upper  Pctts'grove,  tp.,  Salem  co.,  N.  J.    P.  2087. 

Upper  Pig'eon,  tp.,  Haywood  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1060. 

Upper  Prov'idence,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.   P.  758. 

Upper  Providence,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  P. 
3202. 

Upper  St.  Clair,  tp.,  Alleghany  co.,  Pu.     P.  810. 

Upper  Sal'ford,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     P.  1705. 

Upper  Sandus'ky,  city,  cap.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.,  on 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Columbus  and 
Toledo  K.  Hs.,  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  Sandusky  River,  64 
miles  N.  W.  of  Columbus,  contains  8  churches,  excellent 
schools,  3  banks,  2  newspapers,  and  several  manufactories. 
P.  2564.  P.  CUNEO,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Upper  Sau'con,  tp.,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     P.  3487. 

Upper  Swnta'ra,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1901. 

Upper  Towamen'sing,  tp.,  Carbon  co.,  Pa.   P.  913. 

Upper  Town  Creek,  tp.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
1092. 

Upper  Tulpehock'en,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  1196. 

Upper  Tur'keyfoot,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  1011. 

Upper  Uwch'lan,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  781. 

Up'perville,  p.-v.,  Scott  tp.,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.    P.  422. 

Upper  Wind'sor,  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa,    P.  2024. 

Upper  Yel'lowleaf,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     P.  438. 

Upsa'la,  town  of  Sweden,  45  miles  N.  W.  of  Stock- 
holm, has  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  a  nourishing  univer- 
sity. The  cathedral  was  built  between  1260  and  1457,  and 
is  370  feet  long,  128  feet  broad,  and  92  feet  high.  Its  in- 
terior is  magnificent  and  richly  decorated,  but  its  exterior 
has  suffered  much  from  fire.  The  university  is  attended 
by  over  1200  students,  and  has  an  excellent  library  of 
100,000  vols.,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  and 
several  museums  and  collections.  P.  12,138. 

Up-sar-o-ca,  The,  or  Crow  Indians,  live  in 
Montana  Territory,  and  number  about  3000,  being  divided 
into  what  is  known  as  the  Mountain  and  River  Crows. 
They  have  a  fine  reservation,  lying  along  the  Yellowstone 
River,  distant  about  forty  miles  from  Bozeman  City.  These 
Indians  are  brave,  hardy,  and  warlike,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions have  got  the  better  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Sioux.  Their  lodges,  made  of  dressed  buffalo  skins,  are 
roomy  and  comfortable,  and  seem  well  .adapted  to  the  rig- 
orous climate  of  Montana.  During  the  autumn  season 
they  go  to  the  eastward,  to  the  buffalo-grounds,  and  kill 
great  numbers  of  these  animals,  the  flesh  being  cured  and 
dried  for  winter  food  and  the  skins  dressed  to  be  used  as 
bedding,  clothing,  or  sold  to  the  traders.  The  skins  which 
are  used  for  the  lodges  have  the  hair  entirely  removed  by 
the  adzes,  or  little  scrapers,  in  the  hands  of  the  squaws, 
who  do  all  the  work.  Deer  skins  are  used  for  clothing, 
and  bear,  beaver,  otter,  and  antelope  skins  are  sold  to  the 
traders,  or  used  for  clothing.  These  Indians  have  a  great 
number  of  horses,  which  they  are  very  proud  of,  and  their 
villages  absolutely  swarm  with  dogs  who  seem  to  be  but 
one  remove  from  wolves.  They  are  as  contented  and  happy 
a  tribe  of  Indians  as  can  be  found  on  this  continent. 

A.  G.  BRACKETT. 

Up'shur,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  lying  N.  of  Sabino 
River;  surface  level,  soil  well  timbered  and  fertile.  Cattle 
and  swine  are  very  numerous.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian 
corn.  Cap.  Gilmer.  Area,  945  sq.  m.  P.  12,039. 

Upshur,  county  of  Central  West  Virginia,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Middle  fork  of  Monongahela  River,  and  intersected 
by  the  Uuckhannon  ;  surface  generally  rolling,  but  in  some 
parts  hilly,  soil  productive  in  the  valleys.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wool, 
dairy  products,  and  a  little  tobacco.  Cap.  Buckhannon. 
Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  8023. 

Upshur  (ABEI,  PARKER),  b.  in  Northampton  co.,  Va., 
June  17,  1790;  studied  law  under  William  Wirt  at  Rich- 
mond, where  he  practised  1810-24;  was  representative  in 
the  legislature,  and  in  1826  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
general  court ;  in  1829  was  a  member  of  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  in  1843  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  navy ;  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton  Feb.  28,  1844.  He  published 
several  essays,  reviews,  and  addresses,  and  an  Imjitin/  nito 
the  Nature  and  Character  of  our  Federal  Government  (1840). 

Upshur  (JOHN  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Dec.  5,  1823,  in  Vir- 
ginia; entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  4,  1841; 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  commander  in  1866,  captain 
in  1872  ;  served  in  the  naval  battery  at  Vera  Cruz  during 
the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  frigate  Wabash  at  the  capture 
of  Port  Royal,  and  commended  for  gallantry  on  both  occa- 
sions. FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 


Up'son,  county  of  W.  Georgia,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Flint 
River,  and  partially  traversed  by  Upson  County  R.  R., 
which  terminates  at  the  county-seat;  surface  hilly,  soil 
moderately  productive.  There  are  some  manufactories  of 
cotton  goods.  Swine  and  cattle  are  the  principal  live- 
stock. Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Thomaston.  Area,  384  sq.  m.  P.  9430. 

Up'ton  (P.  0.  name  ST.  EPHRKM  II'UITON),  v.  of  linirot 
CO.,  Quebec,  Canada,  has  a  mine  of  copper  and  lead-bear- 
ing limestone.  It  is  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  48  miles 
E.  of  Montreal.  P.  about  350. 

Upton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  187. 

Upton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.     P.  19S9. 

Upton,  tp.,  Texas  co.,  Mo.     P.  642. 

Up'ton  (Esiouy),  b.  at  New  York  1840;  graduated  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  May,  1861,  and  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  the  Peninsular  campaign 
of  1862  he  commanded  his  battery  at  Yorktown,  Gaines's 
Mill,  and  Glendalc;  in  command  of  artillery  brigade  :tt 
South  Mountain  and  Antictam ;  appointed  colonel  121st 
New  York  Vols.  Oct.,  1862,  and  engaged  at  Fredericksbnrg, 
Salem  Heights,  Gettysburg,  ami  in  command  of  a  brigade 
during  subsequent  Rapidan  campaign.  In  the  Richmond 
campaign  of  1864  he  led  his  brigade  (6th  corps)  through 
the  Wilderness  battles  to  the  front  of  Petersburg;  trans- 
ferred with  his  corps  to  the  Shenandoah  July,  1864,  he  was 
wounded  at  Opcquan  Sept.  Ill,  while  in  command  of  a  di- 
vision. Returning  to  duty  in  December,  he  was  assigned 
to  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  West,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  expedition  into  Alabama  and  Georgia  in  the  spring  of 
1865  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Seluia,  Columbus,  etc. 
Mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Apr.,  1S66,  he  was 
in  July  transferred  to  the  25th  Infantry  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  engaged  in  perfecting  a  Xi/Ktriit  nf  In- 
fantry Tactic*,  which  was  adopted  in  Aug..  1867,  for  the  use 
of  the  army  and  militia  of  the  U.S.;  transferred  to  the  1  Sth 
Infantry  in  1869,  and  to  the  1st  Artillery  1870.  Was  com- 
mandant of  cadets  at  West  Point  1870-75.  For  gallantry 
in  the  field  during  the  war  he  was  brevetted  from  major  to 
major-general. 

Upup'idiC  [from  Upttpn — a  proper  name — the  repre- 
sentative genus],  a  family  of  birds  typified  by  the  common 
hoopoe  of  Europe.  The  form  has  nothing  peculiar,  but  is 
essentially  similar  to  that  of  most  passerine  and  related 
birds — e.  g.  American  cuckoos,  larks,  thrushes,  etc. ;  the 
bill  is  rather  elongated,  slender,  curved  from  base  to  tip, 
and  laterally  compressed ;  the  culmen  is  keeled;  the  man- 
dible within,  toward  tip  almost  plane;  the  nostrils  are 
basal,  and  partially  covered  each  by  a  membranaccous 
scale;  the  wings  are  long  and  rounded;  the  tail  long:  the 
tarsi  moderate  (shorter  than  the  middle  toe),  and  covered 
with  broad  scales ;  the  toes  moderate,  three  anterior  and 
one  posterior,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner,  and  united 
at  the  base  to  the  first  joint;  the  claws  of  the  anterior  toes 
arc  moderate,  curved,  and  compressed,  that  of  the  posterior 
almost  straight.  The  singing  apparatus  is  wanting.  The 
osteological  and  other  characteristics  indicate  that  the  family 
is  related  to  the  "  coccygomorph  "  birds  (Bucerotidjo,  Me- 
ropidse,  CuculidaJ,  etc.),  but  that  it  is  in  some  respects  quite 
distinct,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  A.  Milne-Edwards  and 
Murie  have  isolated  it  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  major  group 
(super-family)  under  the  name  Epopimt  or  Epopomorphco. 
According  to  Murie,  the  family  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Bucerotidae,  and  the  distance  between  it  and  the  living 
forms  of  that  family  is  in  some  degree  bridged  over  by  the 
extinct  genus  Cryptornis.  The  family  is  confined  to  the  oldest 
known  continents  (Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa),  and  mostly 
to  the  warmer  regions.  The  best  discussion  of  the  affinities 
and  structure  of  the  type  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by 
Murie  on  the  Upupidaj  and  their  relationships  in  the  Jijia 
for  1873  (pp.  181-211,  pi.  5-7).  (See  also  HOOPOE.) 

TnEonoRK  GILL. 

U'ral,  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
flows  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  A-i;i, 
and  enters  the  Caspian  Sea  after  a  course  of  1040  miles. 
It  is  not  navigable  on  account  of  sandbanks,  but  is  very 
rich  in  the  finest  kinds  of  fish. 

Ural  Mountains,  The,  a  range  of  plateaus  rather 
than  a  chain  of  mountains,  rising  from  3000  to  5000  feet, 
and  with  a  breadth  of  from  16  to  66  miles.  They  begin  at 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  70°  N.,  and  stretch  southward  to 
hit.  50°  N.,  forming  the  natural  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  They  arc  exceedingly  rich  in  metals.  In  1862 
6660  pounds  of  gold,  5328  pounds  of  platinum,  8,959,140 
pounds  of  copper,  and  4,365,348  ewts.  of  iron  were  ex- 
tracted. Of  precious  stones,  beryl,  topaz,  amethyst,  and 
diamonds  are  found  ;  coal  is  abundant, 

Uralsk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orenburg,  on 
the  Ural,  trades  much  in  fish,  cattle,  tallow,  and  caviare. 
P.  10,822. 


URANIA— URAXOSCOPOIDJ5A. 


KM;; 


ITra'nia,    in    Grecian    mythology,   one    of   the    nine 

MllSCS,    the     JIOil'lc-S    <ll'    astronomy,    IUI'1    ll   (laughter   of    /.ell- 

1111.  1  .Miiclii"-ync,  «a-  L'cnerally  represented  liy  art  MS  liolil 
in  '4  a  celestial  globe  in  the  one  hand  ami  pointing  at  it 
with  the  other. 


[dr.  cither  from  avpavius,  ''  (•(•U--ti.il,"  or  from 
OirpaWo,  u  name,  of  Venus,  probably  Ibc  fir-  1  ;    name.  I  frmn 

the  extreme  beauty  of  iti  compounds].     Klapn.th  in  IT-'.I 
gin  c  this  name  to  n  metal  whose  oxide  he  discovered  in  the 
mineral  ralle-l  /itti-li  './'«'/.•  (iiriiiiliilli'  of  Dana),  which  con 
tl;n,  -  .......  times  as  nmi-h  as  S.'i  per  cent,  of  uranoso-uranic 

i.\i  ic.  1   i1  li-     I  '  vv:l~  ""t  nntil  as  lute  as  Is  til,  however,  that 


_,,..  1   l_       T>    1  -  L     i   1        1r     I"  'III  1,11       III       I  M.I  II  >       111  11  111 

metallic  uranium  was  first  discovered  by  Peligot,  what  had  ,  £,<)    N  Oj.ClljO.  'and    its 
previouslv  pawed  for  the  metal  having  been  ascertained  by  ..  ,  '  ,         I .  ,,•  .,    • 

,  *    .        .,         .  «  »_      ¥T/\  rl'l, :*„   ~    I ^l  »ollnn      HTMJ     null     ill'   ll      I 
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i    under  1'iiAMi  M.by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  an 

ignited  mixture  of  ehaivial  vvilh   an   oxi"  MII  in 

a  lube  of  hard  glass.     It  sublime*   in   red  vai.oi.  HIM 

as  dark-green  octahedrons  of  metallic  le  tie.      It  i- 
delii|ui  -ceni,  t'limcs  in  the  air,  and  is  very  ."ilnbli   in 
with  great  heal  tu  :in  emerald-green  liquid.    Tlr 
vvhkh  is  deromjiosed  by  boiling,  ban  great  reducing  power, 
pK'cipitatini;  '.'old  ami  silver  1.  .m  their  solutions  and  ro- 
-IM-  !;i  r  ferric  salts  to  ferrous. 

(.'/•«  .  —This  is  one  of  the  commonest  com- 

mercial compounds  of  uranium.     It  crystallize*  in  h  > 
yellow    prisms,    which    exhibit     a    grccni-h     < 
peculiar    to    many    uranium    salts.      Ils    c'im|>o.-ition    is 
itv    ^.*.',7.     In    vaeuo   the 


..ini  tn  be  only  the  monoxide.  UO.  There  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  mineral  species  that  contain  uranium,  but  the 
onlv  one  occurring  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  available  for 
the Cxtraction  of  uranic  compounds  is  pitchblende,  which 
is  found  at  Joachimsthal  in  liohemia  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  furnish  it  to  commerce,  in  which  it  is  in  demand  chiefly 
for  coloring  porcelain  and  glass.  One  American  locality 
only  is  as  yet  known,  from  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Superior, 
of  a  variety  called  coraeite,  found  by  Dr.  Genth  to  contain 
about  62.5  per  cent,  of  UsO<.  Several  other  mineral  species 
,ining  uranium  are  known,  mostly  very  rare,  and  un- 
known as  yet  in  America.  One  locality  exists  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  just  above  Philadelphia,  whore  nil/unite, 
dated  phosphate  of  lime  and  uranium,  a  micaceous 
mineral  of  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  color,  occurs  in  small 
quantity.  Other  localities  are  doubtful. 

To  obtain  uranium  compounds  from  pitchblende  it  is 
pounded  and  washed  to  remove  impurities,  roasted  to  re- 
move sulphur  and  arsenic,  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
iratod  then  to  dryness,  which  decomposes  the  ferric 
nitrate.  Water  dissolves  from  the  dried  mass  little  but  the 
pure  uranie  nitrate,  which  is  further  purified  by  crystal- 
li/.ation.  and  several  recrystallizations  when  required  per- 
fectly pure.  From  this  exceedingly  beautiful  salt  (see 
URANIUM,  COMPOUNDS  OF)  pure  U»O4  may  be  obtained  by 
i.'nition  alone,  and  the  protoxide,  UO,  by  ignition  with  re- 
ducing agents,  and  the  dichloride,  UC'lj,  by  heating  with 
charcoal  in  chlorine  gas.  The  metal  was  obtained  by  Peli- 
got from  the  dichlorido  by  heating  with  metallic  potas- 
sium or  sodium.  It  is  hard,  but  somewhat  malleable,  and 
sci -atehable  by  a  file.  The  maximum  density  was  18.4 ;  the 
color  approached  that  of  iron.  It  tarnishes  to  a  yellowish 
color  in  air.  It  takes  fire,  when  in  powder,  at  a  quite  low 
temperature,  about  500°  F.,  burning  with  great  brilliancy 
to  UaO<,  of  a  dark-green  color.  It  does  not  decompose 
water  in  the  cold,  but  evolves  hydrogen  with  dilute  acids, 
dissolving  with  a  green  color.  It  combines  directly  with 
sulphur  and  chlorine.  HKNRY  WURTZ. 

Uranium,  Compounds  of.     This  metal  forms  with 
oxygen  four  compounds,  UO,  UiOj, 


.slightly  in  dry  air.  They  dissohc  in  hall  tlu-ir  weight  of 
water,  also  in  aid  >  •  i.  When  heal.  d.  the\  melt 

in  their  water  of  eryrtalli/.atiun,  and  at  a  little  higher  heat 
decompose.  Ordway  states  that  decomposition  iloca  not 
commence  till  411  '  expelled. 

Uranic  oxide  and  the  nitrate  are  used  for  communicating 
to  glass  a  \(  TV  rich  greenish-yellow  fluorescent  color,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  Blight  opaleseenee.  and  which  is  in- 
imitable in  any  other  way.  A  black  color,  under  the  glare, 
is  communicated  to  porcelain  by  uranic  compound.-;  for 
which  purpose,  however,  pitchblende  i«  used  directly,  or 
uranoso-uranii;  oxide  prepared  therefrom.  II.  \Vi  KTZ. 

U'ranos  [Or.  for  "heaven"],  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
the  son  of  Giea,  the  earth,  and  by  her  the  father  of  the 
Titans,  Cyclopes,  Hecatonchoirians,  etc.  He  hated  his 
children,  and  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  but  on  the  insti- 
gation of  Girm  Cronos,  the  youngest  of  them,  overthrow 
and  dethroned  him. 


got  tirst  ootainea  tne  muer,  is  pi  .    _ 

late  of  uranium  in  hydrogen  ;  is  brown  or  copper-red, 
with  11  metallic  lustre,  with  density  =  10.15.  It  may  bo  ob- 
tained in  regular  octahedral  crystals  (microscopic),  somc- 
what  translucent,  by  igniting  in  hydrogen  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  uranium  and  potassium.  There  are  other  methods. 
Ils  compound  with  water  is  prccipitable  from  uranous  salts 
bv  alkalies. 

'  fV.mo»o-iiraiuV  Oxide  (TT80«)i  which  chiefly  constitutes 
pitchblende,  when  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  uranic  ni- 
trate, is  a  green,  velvet-like  powder,  of  density  about  7.4. 
Dilute  acids  dissolve  it  with  difficulty,  but  concentrated 
with  ease. 

Vmnic  Oxide  (U203).— The  nitrate,  when  cautiously 
heitcd  not  above  480°  F.,  leaves  pure  uranic  oxide  as  a 
beautiful  yellow  powder.  If  the  heating  goes  too  far,  green 
IV>4  is  formed.  A  so-called  "  hydrate,"  0«H«Uj,  of  a  fine 
lemon-yellow  color,  and  density  5.93,  is  obtainable  byhcat- 
inc  the  nitrate  gently  in  a  sand-bath,  and  then  washing 
with  water,  as  well  as'by  other  methods.  When  the  uranic 
nitrate  is  precipitated  by  an  alkali,  instead  of  this  body  we 
obtain  its  compound  with  the  alkali,  a  umnale  of  the  latter. 

The  uranates  are  a  class  of  very  beautiful  compounds. 
Those  with  soluble  bases  are  readily  obtainable  as  above, 
but  those  of  lime,  baryta,  and  some  metallic  oxides,  not 
easily.     The  present  writer  many  years  ago  devised  a  en 
pie  method  of  obtaining  these  by  digesting  the  carb( 
of  the  base  with  uranic  nitrate.     Products  were  thus  c 
tained,  particularly  with  baryta   and  some  other  b  §•», 
which  constituted  pigments,  yellow  and  orangc-c 
surpassing  any  others  known:  but  the  expense  ofurani 
compounds  prevents  their  application  in  this  way. 

Uranium  forms  two  chlorides.  UCIj  and  UjCle,  and 
oxyehloride,  U202C12.     The  dichloride,  UCIj,  is  formed,  as 


Uranoscopoi'dira  [from  Uraaoienpia — Or. 
"  heaven,''  and  <ncoir<I>-,  to  "look  up" — the  oldest  established 
genus],  a  super-family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Tclcoeephali 
and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  distinguished  by  the  more  or 
less  cuboid  form  of  the  head,  and  the  situation  of  tin 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  their  consequent  visual  direction 
upward;  whence  the  name.  There  are  three  families,  which 
are,  however,  generally  combined  in  one,  or  divorced  and 
relegated  to  two  widely-different  families.  The  following 
characters,  however,  will  show  their  essential  general  agree- 
ments and  differences : 

(1)  Uranoicopidx. — In  these  the  body  is  quite  moderately 
elongated  :  the  scales  are  very  small  nml  cycloid,  or  absent ; 
the  lateral  line  runs  abruptly  upward  to  the  dorsal  region, 
and  is  continued  under  the  tin  to  its  end.  and  thence  de- 
flected downward  to  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  the  head  is 
cuboid,  and  leaves  more  or  less  exposed  to  view  the  bony 
framework  ;  the  eyes  are  on  the  upper  surface ;  the  prooner- 
culum  is  generally  armed,  sometimes  entire;  the  mouth  is 
almost  vertically  cleft ;  the  teeth  are  acute,  and  on  the  jaws 
as  well  as  palate ;  the  branchial  apertures  arc  large  and 
confluent  below,  where  the  membrane  is  doubled  and  forms 
a  transverse  flap  between  the  ranii  of  the  jaws;  branchio- 
stegal  rays  fix;  the  dorsal  fin  is  diversiform,  typically  rep- 
resented by  two  fins,  a  short  anterior  spinous  and  a  long 
posterior  rayed  fin,  but  sometimes  the  two  are  confluent  in 
one ;  the  anal  is  long  and  opposite  the  second  dorsal :  the 
caudal  distinct;  the  pectorals  large,  with  wide  oblique 
bases,  and  with  the  inferior  rays  rapidly  decreasing  n 
length  downward ;  the  ventrals  are  jugular,  and  each 
a  spine  and  five  rays  ;  the  intestinal  canal  has  a  few  pyli 
The  family  has  seven  or  eight  genera,  reprc.-i 
European  and  eastern  American  peas,  as  well  as  tlmst 


a  spi 

cteca. 

in  the  Europ 

of  Africa  and  Asia.     The  North  American  species 


it  attains  a  considerable  size  (sum. 


troKovu,  y-qrtrcum  ;    t  attans  a  consera 

times  nearly  two  feet  in  length),  and  is  not  very  rare  along 


the  southern  coast. 


tinned  along  luc  miwvuv  *«  •- 

head  is  cuboid,  and  more  or  less   invested  in  the  skin  ;  the 
eyes  are  dorsal ;  tbeopercula  are  unarmed,  but  theopereu- 
lum  is  fringed     the  mouth  is  very  obliquely  and  aim 
Ttically  cleft;  the  lips  are  fringed;  the  teeth  are  ac 
,d  developed  always  on  the  jaws,  sometimes  on  the  palate 
,d  sometimes  not;  the  branchial  aperture, i  M.  ample,  h. 
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olete      The  vertebra)  are  in  increased  number, 
representatives  of  the  family  are  confined,  so  far  «  kno.n, 
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to  the  Australasian  seas,  and  constitute  two  genera,  J.cpta- 
ecdptta  and  Crtiputfdu*, 

(3)  Itacti/toM-HpiilK.—The  form  in  the  representatives  of 
this  group'is  also  elongated,  as  in  the  last,  and  the  scales 
are  moderately  large  and  imbricated :  tho  lateral  line  also 
near  its  origin  runs  on  the  back,  and  is  soon  deflected,  and 
thence  median  :  the  head  is  diversiform  (typically  cuboid, 
sometimes  conic),  but  always  invested  in  the  skin  ;  the  oyi-s 
are  on  the  superior  surface:  the  several  opcrcular  bones 
unarmed,  the  opcrculum  fringed;  the  mouth  with  a  sub- 
vertical  or  oblique  cleft :  tho  lips  fringed  ;  the  teeth  acute 
on  the  jaws,  wanting  on  the  palate ;  the  branchial  apertures 
continuous  below,  but  covered  there  by  a  fold  of  the  mem- 
brane ;  branchiostegal  rays  six ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  long  and 
undivided,  with  its  anterior  portion  sustained  by  spinous 
rays,  and  the  rest  by  articulated  ones  ;  the  anal  is  long,  the 
caudal  dislinct:  the  pectorals  have  the  rays  unbranchcd  ; 
tho  ventrals  are  jugular,  and  each  composed  of  a  spine  and 
three  unbranched  articulated  rays.  The  stomach  is  sipho- 
nal;  pyloric  appendages  undeveloped.  The  vertebra)  are 
in  increased  number.  Tho  known  species  belong  to  three 
genera — /Aic/i/^i«c»/)ii«,  JMeli/ltir/nnt,  and  tfyfadagwu — 
and  inhabit  the  littoral  waters  of  the  tropical  portions  of 
America  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides.  TIIKO.  GILL. 

U'ranus,  the  seventh  planet  in  order  of  distance  from 
the  sun,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Neptune  alone,  tho 
outermost  member  of  the  planetary  family.  Uranus  travels 
at  a  mean  distance  of  1,753,869,000  miles  from  the  sun, 
but,  his  orbit  being  considerably  eccentric,  his  greatest 
distance,  1,835,561,000  miles,  exceeds  his  least  distance, 
1,672,177,000  miles,  by  nearly  163,400,000  miles,  or  not 
much  less  (relatively)  than  the  entire  span  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  Since  the  earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is 
91,430,000  miles,  the  opposition  distance  of  Uranus  varies 
from  about  1,744,100,000  miles  to  about  1,581,700,000  miles ; 
and  as  the  planet  is  farther  from  the  sun  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  case,  and  therefore  less  brightly  illuminated, 
there  arises  a  considerable  variation  in  the  apparent  bright- 
ness of  Uranus.  In  fact,  Uranus  is  more  favorably  situ- 
ated for  telescopic  study  when  in  opposition  near  perihelion 
than  when  in  opposition  near  aphelion,  in  the  proportion 
of  (17,441)2  X  (18,356)*:  (15,817)2X  (16,723)*,  or  nearly  as 
3  to  2  (more  exactly  as  63  to  43).  The  eccentricity  of  the 
orbit  of  Uranus  is  0.0466.  The  planet  completes  a  sidereal 
revolution  in  30686.8208  days,  or  in  84  years  6.5  days.  His 
synodical  period  is  369.656  days,  exceeding  a  year  by  little 
more  than  four  days.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic  is  about  46'. 5.  The  mean  diameter  of  Uranus  is 
estimated  at  about  33,000  miles;  the  compression  of  his 
globe  is  not  known.  His  volume  exceeds  the  earth's  about 
seventy-four  times,  but  his  mean  density  is  so  small  (0.1 7— 
the  earth's  as  1)  that  his  mass  exceeds  hers  only  about  twelve 
and  one-half  times.  It  has  been  said  that  he  rotates  on 
his  axis  in  9J  hours,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  assertion,  as  the  most  powerful  telescopes  fail  to  show 
any  clearly-defined  markings  on  this  distant  globe.  Ura- 
nus was  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschcl  Mar.  13, 1781,  when 
he  was  examining  the  small  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ij  Geminorum.  He  was  led  by  the  apparent  size  of  a  star 
in  this  region  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  faint  comet.  Exam- 
ining tho  object  with  higher  powers,  and  finding  its  disk 
enlarged  (which  would  not  have  been  the  case  with  a  fixed 
star),  he  was  confirmed  in  this  suspicion.  But  soon  after 
tho  discovery  had  been  announced,  the  mathematicians  who 
had  undertaken  the  calculation  of  the  stranger's  orbit  found 
the  path  to  be  an  ellipse  of  moderate  eccentricity,  and  con- 
cluded tha.t  the  new  orb  was  a  member  of  the  planetary 
family.  This  was  placed  beyond  doubt  before  long ;  and 
in  1787  two  satellites  were  discovered  whose  motions  indi- 
cated that  the  supposed  comet  had  a  mass  many  times  ex- 
ceeding that  of  our  earth.  Sir  W.  Herschel  proposed  to 
call  the  new  planet  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  George 
III.  Continental  astronomers  for  a  long  time  called  it 
Herschel,  but  the  name  Uranus,  suggested  by  Bode  of 
Berlin,  is  now  universally  adopted  by  astronomers.  Her- 
schel, during  his  later  observation  of  Uranus,  supposed 
that  he  had  discovered  four  new  satellites,  but  his  observa- 
tions were  unsatisfactory,  though  Prof.  Holdcn  of  the 
Washington  observatory  finds  reason  for  believing  that 
the  two  satellites  subsequently  discovered  by  Mr.  Lassell 
of  England  were  really  seen  by  Sir  W.  Herschcl.  Four 
satellites  are  now  recognized  as  forming  the  family  ruled 
over  by  Uranus.  Neither  telescopic  nor  spectroscopic  ob- 
servation has  revealed  anything  of  interest  in  the  physical 
condition  of  Uranus,  though  Secchi,  Higgins,  and  Vogel 
find  that  tho  spectrum  differs  from  that  due  to  reflected 
sunlight.  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 

TJrari.    See  CURARI. 

U'rates,  or  l.itliatcs  \fier.  Ifarnttlure  Salze],  the 
compounds  of  Umc  ACID  (which  see)  with  bases.  Both 


neutral  and  acid  urates  are  known  of  most  metals.  They 
arc  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  warm  alka- 
line solutions  and  in  solution  of  borax.  The  acid  ammonic, 
sodic,  and  calcic  urates  are  frequent  ingredients  of  UHIXAKY 
CALCULI  (which  see),  the  proportion  of  the  calcic  salt  being, 
however,  very  small.  The  lithic  is  the  most  soluble  of  the 
urates;  for  this  reason  lithia- water  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
remedy  for  gout  and  for  superabundance  of  uric  acid  in  the 
system.  Ammonic  uratc  is  occasionally  applied  medici- 
nally, in  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  in  the  form  of  an 
ointment ;  but  urates  should  be  taken  internally  very  cau- 
tiously, as  they  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  oxalic 
acid  in  the  urine.  J.  P.  BATTKRSHALL. 

Ur'ban,  the  name  of  eight  popes,  of  whom  the  most  re- 
markable were  :  (1)  UIIBAN  II.  (1088-99).  His  true  name 
was  OTIION  DE  LAONV,  and  he  was  born  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Marnc,  France,  about  1042.  After  studying  at  Rheims,  he 
became  a  Benedictine  monk  and  priorof  Cluny,  and  by  Pope 
(Jrcgory  VII.  was  created  lollop  of  Ostia  and  sent  as  a 
legato  to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  negotiate  concerning 
the  investiture.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Victor  III.,  in 
1088,  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  Gregorian  party  at  Terra- 
cina,  while  the  imperial  party  at  Home  elected  Clement 
III.  But  in  1089,  Clement  III.  was  expelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  council  which  Urban  II.  convoked  in  the 
same  year  at  Rome  excommunicated  both  him  and  the  em- 
peror. In  1091,  however,  Henry  IV.  appeared  in  Italy 
with  a  large  army,  and  reinstated  Clement  III.  Mean- 
while, Urban  II.,  who  lived  as  an  exile  at  the  court  of 
Count  Robert  of  Apulia,  had  concluded  a  marriage  between 
Matilda  of  Tuscany  and  Duke  Guelf  of  Bavaria,  and  by  the 
intrigues  of  Matilda  ho  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  his 
side  Conrad,  the  son  of  tho  emperor.  Conrad  revolted,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Monza  by  Urban  II. :  Clement 
III.  was  again  expelled.  In  the  spring  of  1095,  Urban 
convoked  the  Council  of  Piacenza,  and  in  tho  fall  of  the 
same  year  that  of  Clermontin  Auvergne.  Here  his  stirring 
address  to  the  assembled  noblemen  caused  the  formation 
of  tho  first  army  of  crusaders,  which  ho  very  cunningly 
used  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  antipope.  He  held  in 
all  twelve  councils,  and  contributed  much  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  papal  power  by  his  firm  opposition  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France,  and  by  his  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  celibacy,  investiture,  etc.  D.  in  Homo 
July  20,  1099.— (2)  URBAN  V.  (1362-70).  His  true  name 
was  GIJILLAUME  BE  GRiMOARn,  and  he  was  born  at  Grisac, 
France,  in  1309.  In  1353  he  became  abbot  of  Auxerre,  in 
1358  of  Marseilles,  and  Oct.  28,  1362,  on  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent VI.,  was  elected  pope  at  Avignon.  He  was  the  last 
pope  who  resided  at  Avignon,  and  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
move the  papal  see  back  to  Homo.  In  1367  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  received  the  East  Roman  emperor,  John 
Pala^ologus,  who  abjured  the  separatistic  tenets  of  the  Greek 
Church  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  but 
he  soon  found  the  affairs  of  Italy  in  such  confusion  that  ho 
left  the  city,  and  d.  at  Avignon  Oct.  18,  1369. — (3)  URBAN 
VI.  (1378-89),  whose  true  name  was  BARTOI.OMMEO  BUTII.LI- 
PRIGNAXO,  b.  at  Naples  in  1318.  After  the  death  of  Gregory 
XI.  he  was  elected  pope  Apr.  8,  1378,  under  somewhat  tu- 
multuous circumstances,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
a  number  of  cardinals  assembled  at  Anagui,  declared  his 
election  invalid,  and  elected  Clement  VII.  antipope.  Thus 
began  the  great  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Clement  VII.  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  and  tho 
two  popes  reciprocally  excommunicated  and  condemned 
each  other.  Urban  VI.  changed  the  term  of  the  celebration 
of  the  jubilee  year  from  fifty  to  thirty-three  years ;  d.  at 
Rome  Oct.  15,1389.— (4)  URBAN  VIII.  (1623-44).  His  true 
name  was  MAFFEO  BAPBERINI,  and  he  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1568;  studied  at  Rome  and  Bologna:  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  curia  under  Sixtus  V.;  was  created 
archbishop  of  Nazareth  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1604,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Spoleto  by  Paul  V.  in  1 608  ;  and  was  elected  pope 
Aug.  6,  1623,  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XV.  His  reign 
bore  the  general  character  of  that  of  an  Italian  prince  of 
that  time.  He  organized  armies,  built  fortresses,  founded 
collections  of  arms  and  antiquities,  had  literary  tastes,  and 
wrote  epigrams  and  paraphrases  of  the  Bible  in  the  metres 
of  Horace,  which  were  published  at  Antwerp  in  1634  and 
at  Paris  in  1642.  In  politics  he  sided  with  Franco  and 
Richelieu  in  their  contest  with  Austria,  and  thus  came  in- 
directly into  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  condemned  Galileo  and  Janscn, 
and  forbade  the  priests  the  use  of  snuff  in  the  churches 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.  But  all  the  manilold 
troubles  which  surrounded  him  he  took  in  an  easy  and  ele- 
gant manner.  D.  July  29,  1644.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

I  rbii'na,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Champaign  co..  111.,  on 
Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western  R.  R.,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  Monticello  R.  R.,  has  2  private  banks  and  a 
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newspaper.  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Industrial  Univer- 
sity.     I'.  of  v.  -'-'77;  of  tp.  3325. 

Urbana,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  la.     P.  887. 

I  rliana,  p.-v.  uml  I  p.,  Frederick  co.,  Mil.     1'.  2:!o9. 

Urbann,  tp.,  Sii-nhi-n  oo«  X.  Y.    1>.  SDSL'. 

Urbana,  city  nnd  tp.,  cap.  of  Champaign  co.,  0.,  at  the 
crossing  of  Atlantic  anil  (treat  Western.  Cincinnati   Sun 
dusky  and  Cleveland,  unil   Pittsburg  Cincinnati   mid   St. 
I.miis  It.  l!s..  lull  mile's  N.  nf  Cincinnati   uml  40  miles  \V. 
of  Columbus,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  ' 
The  phici'  is  verv  elegantly  improved.     The  busine- 
trrs  ehiclly  nt  Monument  Square,  in  the  middlo  of  which  is 
an  decant  granite,  monument  surmounted  hy  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  private  soldier,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $15,000  by  the  people 
of  Champaign  co.  in  commemoration  of  the  fallen  soldiers  of   j 
the  war  ut  I861-B5.     The  free  schools  include  4  tine  build- 
ings. one  of  which,  the  high  school,  was  erected  at  a  coat 
of$125.000.    The  Urbana  University,  the  only  Swcdcnbor- 
gian  school  in  the  U.S.,  is  located  here,  and  has  an  attend- 
nn  i-  from  many  States  of  the  Union.     The  city  contains 
12  churches,  3  national  banks,  a  public  library,  1  life  and  j 
1  fire  insurance  company,  and  the  manufactories  include 
the  shops  of  the  U.  S.  Rolling  Stock  Co.,  the  Urbana  Ma- 
chine-works. manufacturers  of  ploughs,  water-wheels,   MM! 
corn-planters  ;    2  carriage-factories,  2    wagon-factories,  2 
broom-factories,  1  shoe-factory,  a  stove-foundry,  1  steam 
tannery.  1  steam  furniture-factory,  2  door  and  sash  fac- 
tories,  1    woollen-factory,  4   newspapers,  etc.,  altogether 
employing  over  600  mechanics.      P.  of  city,  4276;  of  tp., 
IS'JT.  '  J.  F.  BRAND,  Ei>.  "CITIZEN  AND  GAZETTE." 

Urbi'no  (Urlinum  Hiirtenm),  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  two  steep  and  lofty  hills  of  the  Um- 
brian  chain,  between  the  Metauro  and  the  Foglia.  about 
25  miles  S.  W.  of  Peenro.  The  walls  wore  erected  by  the 
celebrated  mathematician  F.  Commandini,  and  the  town 
was  afterward  further  strengthened  with  a  castle  and  tow- 
ers by  the  lords  of  Montefcltro  (1213).  The  large  cathe- 
dral. which  contains  some  good  works  of  art,  is  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  ancient  church  on  this  site  having  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Other  churches  contained 
frescoes  and  oil  paintings  by  Salimbeni,  by  Barocci,  by  the 
father  of  Raphael,  and  by  Titian,  but  the  movable  pictures 
have  been  mostly  transferred  to  the  municipal  gallery.  The 
ilueal  palace  (begun  1447)  is  a  ngble  edifice  in  the  early 
Renaissance  style,  and,  besides  much  striking  mediaeval 
ornament,  contains  ancient  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs  of 
great  interest.  Several  of  the  private  palaces  also  possess 
rare  artistic  treasures,  especially  that  of  the  Staccoli  Cas- 
tracane,  where  Ghirlandajo,  Guido  Reni,  G.  Bellini,  Ba- 
rocci, Raphael,  Luca  della  Robbia,  etc.,  are  all  more  or 
less  well  represented,  and  where  there  is  a  fine  collection 
of  the  famous  ceramics  of  Urbino,  Casteldurante,  and 
Gubbio.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  hero  is  the 
modest  house  in  which  the  immortal  Raphael  Sanzio  was 
born  (1483),  a  fact  which  is  commemorated  by  a  somewhat 
long  inscription,  beginning  A'uniiunm  morituru*.  Urbino  is 
among  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  acquired  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  in  89  B.  c.,  and  Buffered  many  vicis- 
situdes during  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
m-iivered  some  importance  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Urbino  was  Fedcrico  di  Montefeltro  (1474),  and  he  and 
his  immediate  successors,  as  wise  and  virtuous  as  they  were 
rosperous,  made  Urbino  famous  in  the  history  of  the  me- 
itoval  world.  In  1508  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Della  Ro- 
M  ie  house;  in  1631  it  became  the  direct  property  of  the 
Church,  and  so  remained,  with  the  brief  exception  of  the 
French  domination,  till  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Urbino  is  distinguished  for  the  number  of  remarkable  men 
to  whom  it  has  given  birth,  and  for  the  general  intelligence 
ami  activity  of  its  citizens.  Both  rural  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  are  nourishing.  P.  16,194. 
Urchin-Fish,  or  Porcupine-Fish.  See  DIODOX. 
Urchin,  Sea.  See  ECHINUS. 

Ure  (ANDREW),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
May  17,  1778  ;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  where  he  also  graduated  in  medicine;  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Andersonian  Institution  at 
Glasgow  1804,  and  director  of  the  Glasgow  Observatory 
1809;  removed  to  London  1830;  was  appointed  analytical 
chemist  to  the  board  of  customs  1834;  acquired  a  high  rep- 
utation by  his  original  scientific  researches,  and  especially 
by  his  successful  application  of  chemical  discoveries  to  the 
arts  uml  to  manufactures.  D.  in  London  Jan.  2,  1857. 
Author  of  A  New  Sytttmntic  Table  of  tlie  Materia  Medico 
(1813);  A  Dictinnnry  of  Chemlntri/  (2  vols.,  1821:  repub- 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  by  Drs.  Robert  'Hare  and  Franklin 
Bache,  Philadelphia,  1821)—  a  work  which  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  of  Watts  was  th«  undisputed  standard  :  A 
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.V.  ir  HfXtmaf  Hi'ilnyy  (IK2»):    The  Pkilatapliy  of 

/iii-liinn    I  IS!;.",  I;      Tlir    I',  ,11,,,,    ,\l,,:ii{/,,,tiirr    nf   I, 

a  in  i'l  vuls..  \^:',i\:  new  nl.  1K61);  and  A  I'nin,,,,,,,/  .,/ 
Art*,  Mnniifiii-tnrr*.  nml  .Mi,,-*  1!  v..l-..  !*;;:  .V.l).  winch, 
as  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Or.  Robert  Hunt  i.'t  vols., 
1859-60;  7th  ed.  1875),  still  enjoy*  a  high  reputation. 

U'rca  [Fr.  nrfr  ;  Gcr.  lliirimlnjT  ;  I',  ,,i, ,,,,/,!  .\mmnnink'], 
(C  II  |NV>),  an  isiinierc  of  ammonium  eyanate,  was  first 
obtained  by  Rouelle  in  1773,  afterward  in  a  state  of  greater 
purity  by  Fourcroy  and  \"aiii|iielin  in  17ftU.  It  18  an  es- 
sential constituent  of  the  urine  of  mammiferous  animals, 
particularly  of  the  Camivora,  but  is  also  found  in  that  of 
birds  and  of  Amphibia.  Urea  also  occurs,  t'>  M-IIH-  extent, 
in  human  blood  and  perspiration,  in  the  vitreous  huinur  of 
the  eye,  and  in  the  lympn  and  chyle  of  various  animals. 
It  is  the  chief  outlet  for  the  oxidized  nitrogen  of  the  tissues 
of  the  system,  a  healthy  adult  excreting  more  than  nn  ounce 
daily.  It  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys,  which  appear  merely 
to  separate  it  from  the  blood  in  which  it  is  pie-existent. 
Urea  may  be  formed  artificially  in  several  way«,  but  Us 
preparation  by  the  action  of  cyanic  acid  on  ammonia  (ills- 
covered  by  Wiihler  in  1828)  possesses  special  intere-t  as 
being  the  earliest  synthetic  formation  of  an  organic  com- 
pound : 

Ammonium  rjrantto.  Uret. 

ll.N.C.NO     =     CII»N,0. 

It  is  also  obtained  from  cyanamide  (CXjIlj)  by  the  addi- 
tion of  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  by  the  decomposition  of 
numerous  complex  organic  compounds,  such  as  crentine, 
guanine,  and  URIC  Ann  (which  see);  likewise  by  the  ac- 
tion of  phosgen  gas  (COClj)  on  ammonia;  but  in  the  lab- 
oratory it  is  usually  prepared  either  from  urine  or  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  eyanate.  In  the 
former  process  the  urine  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residual  mass  exhausted  with  alcohol, 
which  is  evaporated  to  dryncss.  The  second  residue  ii 
then  extracted  with  pure  alcohol,  which,  upon  evaporation, 
leaves  the  urea  in  a  slightly-colored  state;  or  the  urine  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  nitric  or  oxalic  acid 
added,  by  which  a  precipitate  of  nitrate  or  oxalatc  of  urea 
is  formed,  from  which  the  urea  is  obtained  by  decomposi- 
tion with  baric  or  calcic  carbonate,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  purifying  the  urea  by  repeated  rccrystallizntion  from 
alcohol.  Urea  is,  however,  most  readily  and  abundantly 
prepared  from  ammonium  eyanate  in  the  following  manner : 
Potassium  eyanate  is  first  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
56  parts  of  carefully-dried  potassio  ferrocyanide  and  28 
parts  of  dry  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  dull  redness. 
The  residue,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  cold  water,  and  41 
parts  of  ammonic  sulphate  are  added,  when  ammonium 
eyanate  and  potassic  sulphate  are  formed.  The  solution  is 
then  evaporated,  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  from  which,  on 
cooling,  the  urea  crystallizes  out.  A  still  more  advanta- 
geous method  is  to  digest  plumbic  eyanate  with  its  equiv- 
alent of  ammonic  sulphate  at  a  low  heat,  and  evaporate  the 
filtered  liquid. 

Urea  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.30  (Bijdeker)  or  of  1.35  (Proust 
and  Schabns).  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  striated  pri-ms, 
which  fuse  at  248°  F.,  but  arc  decomposed  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature. It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  solution  po.-s<-«e«  a 
neutral  reaction  and  a  cooling,  bitter  taste.  When  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  284°  F.,  urea  combines  with  2 
molecules  of  water,  and  is  converted  into  ammonic  car- 
bonate : 

CH«N,0  +  211,0  =  (H4N)iCOs. 

An  analogous  change  takes  place  in  the  organism,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  to  which  the  am- 
moniacal  odor  of  stale  urine  is  due.     When  it  is  heated 
above  its  melting-point,  liuret  (CjO,H5Xj)  «nd  •?•""'** 
acid  (CjOjHjNj)  are  formed,  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 
Urea  combines  with  acids,  forming  crystalline  compou 
and  also  with  metallic  oxides,  such  as  those  of  mercury  • 
silver.     Numerous  substitution-derivatives  of  urea  (e 
I    no.ii.rf  vrea,)  have  also  been  obtained.     It  is  easily  det« 
ed  in  animal  fluids  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  e 
with  nitric  acid,  and  examining  the  crystalln 
thrown  down   with   the  .microscope   goniometer, 
should  exhibit  an  angle  of  82°.      (For  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  urea  in  urine  see  UBIXB,  CHKHICAI.  COMPOSI- 
TION ANI>  ANALYSIS  OF.)  J-  P-  BATTKRSHAI.L. 

Uredin'ese  [Lat.  .»•<•.•«•,  to  "burn  "].  an  order  of  Fungi 
to  which  belong  the  rusts  and  many  of  the  mildews  wl 
attack  living  plants.     With  regard  to  the  species  of  thi« 
order,  two  different  views  are  held  by  mycologists.    in 
more  recent  continental  writers  consider  that  man. 
so-called  species  of  the  older  mycologists  are  nothing  t 
different  forms  of  the  same  species,  while  nearly  all  Hnti. 
and  some  of  the  older  continental  writers  on  Fungi 
consider  that  there  is  any  essential  connection  between  th 
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UREDINES— URETHRA. 


Fig.  I.e.  The  latter,  if  placed  on  moistened  leaves  of  grass, 
grow  by  pushing  out  a  tube  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  per- 
ish. If,  however,  they  are  placed  on  leaves  of  the  common 
barberry,  and  kept  in  a  sufficiently  moist  position,  the  tubes 
may  be  seen  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  barberry 
leaf,  on  which,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  a  red  spot  appears, 
and  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  becomes  thickened.  In  this  red 
spot  there  appears  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  a  num- 
ber of  dark-colored  bodies,  which,  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  exhibit  the  structure  shown  in  Fig.  2,  a. 
Shortly  afterward  there  grow  out  from  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf  a  number  of  cup-shaped  bodies  (Fig.  2,  4),  con- 

Fia.  2. 
a  V;>' 


different  forms.  As  the  subject  is  not  a  little  perplex  ing. 
we  shall  illustrate  with  the  common  black  mildew  of  grains, 
found  iilso  on  most  of  the  grasses.  The  black  spots  known 
as  mildew  are  found  late  in  summer  and  in  autumn  in 
streaks  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  occasionally  on  the 
glumes,  of  grasses.  The  black  color  is  caused  by  the  spores 
of  a  fungus  to  which  the  name  Pucciniu  <jmmini»  has  been 
given.  The  mycelium  or  vegetative  threads  of  this  species  j 
extend  throughout  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  sometimes  even 
int'i  the  roots,  of  the  grass.  They  burst  finally  through 
the  epidermis,  and  bear  dark-colored  spores,  consisting  of 
two  cells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  a.  In  the  following  spring, 
or  during  the  winter  if  kept  sufficiently  moist  and  warm, 
each  of  these  cells  germinates  and  pushes  out  a  tube,  as  in 
Fig.  1,  /i, which  tube  quickly  divides  into  three  or  four  parts 
by  cross-partitions,  and  bears  the  bodies  represented  in 
FIG.  1. 


taining  orange-colored  spores,  at  first  arranged  in  rows,  but 
soon  breaking  up  into  powder.  These  cup-shaped  bodies 
arc  commonly  called  cluster-cups,  and  are  found  on  the 
barberry  in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  spores  con- 
tained in  the  cluster-cup  germinate  at  once  by  pushing  out 
a  tube;  but  if  sown  on  barberry  leaves,  the  germinating  tubes 
soon  perish  without  entering  the  leaves.  When,  however, 
the  spores  produced  in  the  cluster-cups  on  the  barberry 
are  sown  on  moistened  leaves  of  grass,  the  germinating 
threads  which  they  give  out  penetrate  into  the  leaves,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  burst  through  the  epidermis  and  bear  a, 
number  of  spores,  as  in  Fig.  1,  d.  The  spores  are  oval,  of 
an  orange  color,  slightly  granulated,  and  borne  singly  on  a 
short  stalk.  The  spots  caused  by  the  orange-colored  spores 
are  known  as  rust.  The  rust  spots  are  later  in  the  season 
succeeded  by  the  black  spots  already  described  as  mildew. 
The  mildew  spots  are  produced  cither  by  the  growth  on- 
ward of  the  same  mycelial  filaments  which  have  produced 
the  rust  spots,  or  by  the  germination  of  the  rust  spores. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fungus 
growing  on  grain  and  producing  the  mildew  has  four  differ- 
ent states — first,  that  represented  in  Fig.  1,  n,  found  on 
grain  and  grasses;  second,  the  body,  represented  in  Fig.  1, 
c  ;  third,  the  form  found  on  barberry  leaves,  composed  of 
the  two  bodies  represented  in  Fig.  2,  a,  found  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  Fig.  2,  6,  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves ;  fourth,  the  form  known  as  rust,  found  on  grains 
and  grasses,  Fig.  1,  d.  The  following  terms  have  been 
given  to  the  different  states  mentioned  above : 

I.  TELEUTOSPORES  (Fig.  1,  a). — On  grains  and  grasses  in 
autumn ;  spores  two-celled,  dark  colored,  generally  known 
as  black  mildew. 

II.  PnoMYCELiuiK  (Fig.  1,  1)  and  SPORIDIA  (Fig.  1,  c). — 
Growing  directly  from  spores  of  first  state. 

III.  JEciDiUM  (Fig.  2). — On  barberry  leaves  in  spring, 
consists  of  upcnnogonia  (Fig.  2,  «)  and  tecidia  (Fig.  2,  b), 
which  are  vulgarly  known  as  cluster-cups. 


IV.  UREDO  (Fig.  ],  d). — On  grains  and  grasses  in  mid- 
summer. Spores  one-celled, orange-colored;  vulgarly  called 
rust. 

Formerly — and  the  view  is  still  maintained  by  British 
and  some  continental  botanists — it  was  supposed  that  each 
of  the  forms  above  mentioned  was  a  distinct  species  of 
fungus,  and  a  specific  name  was  given  to  each.  The  teleuto- 
sporc  state  was  called  Puccinia  yraminis,  and  placed  in  the 
order  Puccinisci ;  the  second,  or  sporidial  state,  was  un- 
known until  discovered  by  Gasparrini  in  1848;  the  oH'idial 
state  was  known  as  ~Eri<lnun  licrberidi*,  and  placed  in  the 
order  ^cidiacei;  the  uredo  state  as  Uredo  rnliyn,  and 
placed  in  the  order  Uredinei.  The  connection  between  the 
different  forms,  however,  had  been  for  a  long  time  sus- 
pected, and  I)e  Bary  in  1803  (see  Annales  dev  Sciences,  4mo 
8e"rie,  tome  xx.)  showed  that  the  teleutospores  of  certain 
species  of  Uredinea?,  when  sown  on  the  leaves  of  appropriate 
plants,  caused  in  a  short  time  an  jecidium  to  appear.  In 
this  way  an  explanation  was  found  of  the  fact  observed  by 
fanners,  that  barberry  bushes  growing  near  grain  secim'd 
to  cause  rust.  He  also  showed  that  iwcidial  spores  of 
sEciditiin  bcrbcridin  germinate  upon,  and  make  their  way 
into,  the  leaves  of  different  grains. 

With  the  previous  description  of  the  development  of 
Puccinia  tfi-aniini*  the  general  characteristics  of  the  order 
can  be  understood.  The  species  of  the  order  pass  through 
different  stages,  either  on  the  same  or  different  species  of 
phanerogams.  The  stages  are  usually  four  in  number,  as 
in  J'ttccinia  yraminis,  but  in  some  cases  one  or  more  stages 
are  omitted  in  the  development  of  the  fungus.  Thus,  in 
the  genus  Podieoma  the  stages  are  reduced  to  two,  teleuto- 
spores and  iecidial  spores.  It  will  easily  be  understood 
that  with  such  a  complicated  system  of  development  any 
attempt,  at  present,  to  classify  the  Urcdincse  scientifically 
must  be  very  imperfect.  The  species  included  under  the 
order  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  order 
of  phanerogams  which  they  may  not  attack.  They  are 
perhaps  more  injurious  to  grain  than  other  plants,  and 
cause  damage  not  by  attacking  the  grain  itself,  but  the 
stalks  and  leaves.  The  Kosacca;  are  very  liable  to  their 
attacks,  as  are  also  the  Coniferas.  Among  the  more  curious 
members  of  the  order  are  the  species  of  Podinoma,  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  Podisoma  inacrvpnn,  which  attacks  the 
red  cedar,  and  is  known  as  cedar-apple.  The  fungus  is  the 
teleutospore  or  final  state  of  a  species  which  has  no  uredo 
state,  and  whose  secidium  state,  represented  by  a  member 
of  the  so-called  genus  llcestelia,  is  probably  found  on  some 
of  the  Rosaceaj.  Oersted  first  published  observations  to 
show  that  the  Rcestelias  were  states  of  species  of  Podisoina. 
His  observations,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  American 
species.  The  spores  of  the  cedar-apple  consist  of  two  cells, 
as  in  the  mildew  of  grain,  and  arc  packed  together  in  a  sort 
of  jelly.  In  damp  weather  the  jelly  expands,  and  the 
juniper  trees  look  as  if  covered  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  genus  Phraymidium  differs  in  its  perfect  state  from 
Podiaoma  and  Puccinia  in  having  its  spores  three  or  more 
celled.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  most  frequent  on  specie's 
of  Ilosa  and  Ilubus.  Uromyceti  has  its  final  spores  one-celled, 
and  attacks  frequently  leguminous  plants,  particularly 
beans.  But  of  all  the  genera  of  the  order,  Puccinia  is  the 
most  injurious.  Puccinia  graminis  is  the  common  grain 
mildew,  Puccinia  malvaceanim  the  hollyhock  mildew,  and 
Puccinia  zefe.  attacks  the  leaves  of  Indian  corn.  The  spores 
of  many  of  the  Uredinea;  germinate  at  once  :  others  require 
a  period  of  rest,  generally  ripening  in  the  fall  and  germi- 
nating the  following  spring.  This  is  notably  the  case  with 
the  species  of  Melamptora,  which  inhabit  the  thick  leaves 
of  willows  and  poplars,  and  cannot  be  made  to  germinate 
until  after  a  period  of  repose.  As  yet,  no  sexual  organs 
have  been  found  in  the  Uredinea).  It  has  been  supposed, 
but  not  yet  certainly  shown,  that  the  spiral  body  sometimes 
found  in  young  secidia  corresponds  to  the  solecite  or  vermi- 
form process  of  the  Ascomycetes. 

Those  desirous  of  studying  the  general  structure  of  this 
order  are  referred  to  the  following  monographs:  Tulasnc, 
L.  II. ,  Annalex  des  Sciences  natttreltes,  3me  serie,  tome  vii. 
(1847),  and  4me  sfirie,  tome  ii.  (1854);  De  Bary,  Anton, 
Untersuchunij  Vber  die  Jirandpilze  (1853);  Annnlet  del 
Sciences  naturellea,  ime  serie,  tome  xx.  (1863).  (See  also 

UsTILAGISEjE.)  W.  G.  FARLOW. 

Uredines.    See  UREDINE^E. 

Uredo.     See  UREDINEJ:. 

Ure'ter  [Gr.  ovpijTijp],  the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney. 
In  man  it  is  a  cylindrical  membranous  tube  about  seven- 
teen inches  long,  and  as  large  as  a  goosequill,  passing  from 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  to  the  base  of  the  bladder.  It  has 
a  fibrous  (or  outer),  a  muscular,  and  a  mucous  (or  inner) 
coat.  Each  kidney  normally  has  a  distinct  ureter. 

Ure'thra  [Gr.  ovprjtpa.'},  the  name  of  the  membranous 
canal  by  which  the  urine  is  emptied  from  the  bladder.  In  the 
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female  it  is  but  a  short  pa^-age  opening  below  the  clitoris. 
In  the  male  it  is  a  canal  of  about  S-',»"  in  length,  and  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  structure,  conducting  not  only  the 
urine,  but  al-o  the  M- n.  <!oing  from  the  bladder  out- 
ward. tin1  urethra  is  divided  into  three  part-  :  (1)  the  pro- 
static  part,  surrounded  by  the  pro-tatic  gland,  in  which 
(part  I  a  re  the  openings  of  I  he-  seminal  duct-  ;  |1>)  the  no  ni 

hraiiM  -cous  part.  s"'-ln'"  long:  and  ('•',)  the  cavernous  or 
spongy  part,  surrounded  by  the  spongy  ti-sue-  of  the  penis. 
The  calibre  of  the  urethral  canal  is  different  in  the  different 
part-  and  different  individuals,  and  range-  from  :;'"  to  7'" 
in  diameter,  the  orifice  being  the  narrowc-t  part.  Tho 
urethra  is  lined  throughout  with  a  deli, -ate  coating  of 
inn. 'oiis  membrane,  which  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 

inn .:   membrane  of  the  bladder.     (For  obstructions  of 

tho  urethra  see  SrniCTrRE.)  F.  ZiNssut. 

I  i  lab.     See  OORFA. 

Ur'ga  [•'  palace"],  the  Russian  name  of  the  Mongolian 
BoRdu-Kurcu  or  l):i-ltiirrn  ("holy  camp"),  the 
il  of  Northern  Mongolia,  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  on  the  Tola,  in  Int.  47°  58'  N.,  Ion.  106}°  K.,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4370  feet,  on  the  lino  between  Kiacbtaand  Peking 
which  forms  the  principal  caravan-route  between  Russia 
and  China.  Urga  consists,  like  all  Mongolian  towns,  of  a 
Mongolian  and  a  Chinese  quarter.  The  latter,  which 
contains  the  fort,  is  also  called  Mai-mus-i-firn  ("  trading- 
place"),  and  stands  2J  miles  from  Bogdo-Kurcn.  Both 
places  are  disgustingly  dirty.  Bogdo-Kuren  coutains largo 
Booddhistic  monasteries  and  temples,  and  is  the  scat  of  the 
supreme  Mongolian  Kutukhtu,  who  is  considered  tho  ter- 
restrial representative  of  Booddha,  and  ranks  in  holiness 
next  to  tho  Dalai-Lama  of  Lhassa  and  the  Panehess  Rin- 
pocho  of  Shigartse,  both  in  Thibet.  Tho  monasteries  are 
extensive  structures  of  stone,  and  contain  numerous 
shrinc.s  and  relics,  which  are  subjects  of  tho  deepest  vene- 
ration; the  occupants,  the  monks,  are  called  lama,  and 
number  about  10,000.  The  other  houses  are  miserable 
huts  or  tents  of  felt,  incredibly  dirty  and  swarming  with 
clouds  of  parasitic  insects.  The  custom  is  to  not  bury  tho 
de.id.  but  to  leave  them,  in  accordance  with  Booddhistic 
doctrines,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  birds  of  prey; 
the  corpses  of  poor  people  are  simply  thrown  into  tho 
streets ;  those  of  people  better  off  are  carried  to  a  place 
outside  the  city  ;  only  those  of  priests  and  princes  are  in- 
terred. The  Mongols  settled  here  belong  to  the  Khalka 
tribe.  During  summer,  numerous  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  Mongolia  gather  to  the  city,  and  a  brisk  trade  springs 
up.  The  unit  of  value  is  the  tea-brick.  Tea,  mixed  with 
cows'  blood,  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  from 
12  to  15  such  bricks  are  paid  for  a  sheep,  from  120  to  150 
fur  a  camel.  The  surrounding  country  has  a  South  Libc- 
rian  character ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  25.70° 
F. ;  the  number  of  rainy  or  snowy  days  is  41.  A  Russian 
consul  is  stationed  here,  with  a  small  detachment  of  Cos- 
sacks for  his  protection.  Russian  merchants  and  scholars 
often  visit  Urga,  and  undertake  from  here  extensive  jour- 
neys into  Northern  Mongolia.  EWIL  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

U'ri,  one  of  the  forest  cantons  of  Switzerland,  bordering 
N.  on  Lake  Lucerne,  and  having  St.  Gothard  on  its  southern 
frontier,  comprises  an  area  of  422  sq.  m.,  with  16,107  in- 
habitants, who  are  Roman  Catholics  and  speak  German. 
It  consists  of  one  valley,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains  and 
traversed  by  the  Reuss.  Rearing  cattle  and  dairy-farm- 
ing are  tho  principal  employments.  Chief  town,  Altorf. 

lT'ric  Acid,  or  Lith'ic  Acid  [Fr.  acide  urique ;  Ger. 
JfiinuUiire],  (CjNilLjOa),  first  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1776.  and  subsequently  more  thoroughly  investigated  by 
Wiihlor  and  Liebig  in  1838.  More  recently  Bayer  has  giv- 
en special  attention  to  the  uric  group  of  compounds.  Uric 
add  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  in  human  urine,  but  is 
much  more  abundantly  contained  in  the  excretions  of  in- 
sects, land-reptiles,  and  birds,  usually  as  the  ammonic 
salt.  It  is  extensively  found  in  the  guano-bods  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  also  in  tho  form  of  nmmonic  urate,  and  is 
said  to  be  contained  in  the  human  spleen,  liver,  and  lungs; 
also  in  tho  blood,  which  latter,  in  certain  diseases,  as  gout 
and  alhuminurin,  contains  a  very  considerable  amount; 
indeed,  in  persons  suffering  from  the  former  affection  it 
often  accumulates  around  the  joints,  forming  what  are 
commonly  but  incorrectly  termed  "  chalk-stones,"  which 
con-i-t  chiefly  of  sodie  urate.  When  secreted  in  excess,  it 
is  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  and  is  deposited  from  the 
urine  as  /•/ '/  <jr<tynl,  or  it  accumulates  in  the  bladder  and 
forms  a  constituent  of  URINARY  CALCULI  (which  see). 

Uric  acid  is  most  advantageously  prepared  from  the 
dried  urine  of  serpents,  by  dissolving  the  powdered  mass 
in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  to  which  caustic  potash 
enough  to  dissolve  all  the  acid  is  added,  and  heating  until 
ammoniaeal  vapors  cease.  The  fluid  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  potassie  urate  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  uric 


acid  appearing  in  minute  while  crystals.     It  can  al»o  be 
obtained   l.y   Ijoihng  guano   with  a    weak    borax   imlu' 
"'""''V  a   Mention  ,,t'  -odic  urate  is  formed,  from   which 
the'  uri<-   acid  i-    pr«cipitati«l    by  In   . 

acid  ery-ialli/cj  in  small  white  rhombic  prisms;  but  if 
i-lowly  d.jio-itcd  from  a  dilute  solution,  it  frequently  sepa- 
rate- in  large  crystal.-  containing  2  molecule*  of  water  :  when 
obtained  from  animal  fluid*,  its  crystalline  form  i-  ol'n-n 
very  much  modified.  Itii  almost  insoluble  in  water 
quiring  10,(lliu  part-  of  cold  water,  and  it  quite  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  from  which  it  in  precipitated  in  n  hydrated 
form  by  the  addition  of  water.  When  dr\  uric  acid  is 
heated,  it  in  decomposed  without  fusion,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  evolved,  a  sublimate.  •  >!'  cynnuric  acid, 

urea,  with  ammonia  eyanato  and  carbonate.  l.eing  formed. 
The  most  remarkable  pn>pcit\  1,1  mi.   a.  M  It  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  altered  by  oxidising  agei  •  nitric 

acid,  plumbic  dioxide,  etc.,  and  transformed  into  numerous 
well-defined  crystalline  compounds,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  obtained  from  tho  immediate  products  of  oxida- 
tion by  tho  action  of  reducing  agent*,  acids,  and  alkalies. 
More  than  thirty  of  these  compound*  (many  of  which  are 
termed  ttreide*)  have  been  prepared,  including  the  follow- 
ing:  allofaiiy  altoxantint,  urnmit,  dUmtofaj  wyeolwtf,  nm- 
rej-idfl  ;  also  the  acids  itr>is>tui''.  la  ./nrrV,  fAi'o- 

twrt'c,  oxa/wrtV,  jHirattnnir.  mid  inrtnj-nlic.  If  the  last- 
named  acid  is  submitted  to  the  action  nt  reducing  agents, 
tartronic  acid  is  obtained ;  upon  oxidation  it  furnishes  ox- 
alic acid.  Uric  acid,  as  yet,  has  not  been  synthetically 
produced.  According  to  (Jerhardt,  it  is  the  dinreide  of 
tartronic  acid,  but  all  attempts  to  prepare  it  from  tartronio 
acid  and  nrca  have  been  unsuccessful,  although,  as  staled 
above,  tartronio  acid  is  obtained  from  its  dehydrogenized 
product  (mesoxalio  acid)  by  taking  up  2  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic,  and  forms  both  normal  and  acid 
salts.  (Sec  URATES.)  Its  presence  can  often  be  recognized 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  by  its  peculiar  crystalline 
structure  —  rhombic  tablets,  frequently  associated  with 
dumb-bell-shaped  crystals.  When  moistened  with  nitric 
acid  and  gently  heated,  a  residue  is  obtained,  which,  upon 
treatment  with  ammonia,  assumes  a  fine  violet-red  color 
(mtirrxiWe),  and  when  treated  with  potassa  acquires  a  vio- 
let-blue color  (potagtic  purpHrate).  It  may  also  be  detected 
by  dissolving  in  sodic  carbonate,  and  placing  a  drop  of 
the  solution  on  paper  moistened  with  argentic  nitrate,  upon 
which  it  produces  a  brown  spot,  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  tho  silver.  (For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  uric 
acid  in  nrine  see  URIHE,  CHKMICAL  COMPOSITION  A*D  Ax- 
ALYSIS  OF.)  One  of  the  uric  acid  series  (wurr*i<1r)  has  re- 
ceived practical  application  in  the  dyeing  of  silks  and  cot- 
ton, to  which  it  imparts  a  fine  purple  color.  Pilks  arc  dyed 
by  simple  immersion  in  a  mixture  of  the  dye  with  corrosive 
sublimate;  cotton  goods  are  mordanted  with  plumbic  ni- 
trate. J.  P.  BATTKRSIIALL. 

U'rim  and  Thum'mim  [Hebrew plu.  abstracts,  signi- 
fying "  enlightenment  and  fulfilment  or  "  completion  "], 
tho  name  of  that  sacred  symbol  of  the  high  priest  of 
Israel  which  was  given  at  Sinai  (Ex.  xxviii.  30),  but  lost 
for  ever  at  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple  (Ez.  ii.  63  ; 
Nch.  vii.  65).  It  was  placed  either  n/mii  the  rli,,*hr»  or 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  thus  being  the  four  rows  of 
precious  stones  (Kaliicli),  or  else  irilhiu  its  pocket.  In  the 
latter  case  it  was  composed  of  two  precious  stones  (Flint), 
or  even  three  (Gtitniui),  and  used  to  cast  lots;  or  else  of 
two  symbolical  images  like  the  corresponding  Egyptian 
ones  (Plumplre) ;  or,  more  probably,  one  object,  cither  stone 
or  parchment,  bearing  tho  most  sacred  name  of  the  (iod 
of  Israel  (SaalichUtz) ;  or  else,  still  better,  a  sacred  pledge 
of  "complete  enlightenment"  (liiihr).  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  rhothrx  and  high  priest's  garments 
that  the  tables  of  the  Law  did  to  the  ark  and  the  taber- 
nacle. c-  A-  BRIGBS. 

U'rinary  Calculi  and  Deposit*,  nrpntii*.— Urine 
in  disease  often  deposits  on  standing  various  kinds  of  sedi- 
ments, which  differ  in  properties  and  eompodtira  accord- 
ing to  the  causes  which,  induce  their  formation.  Both 
morphological  and  chemical  bodies  arc  thu»  separated. 
The  former  class  includes  such  substances  M  blood,  pus, 
and  mncus-corpuscles,  epithelial  scales,  spermatozoa,  etc. ; 
to  the  latter  class  belong  urates,  uric  acid,  phosphates, 
calcic  oxalatcs  and  carbonates,  hippuric  acid,  cystine.  leu- 
cine,  xanthinc,  tyrosine,  etc.  These  deposits  form  light 
floocnlent  powders  or  compact  grains  (yrarel),  or  they  cc 
lect  in  larger  concretions,  forming  calculi.  The  most  com- 
mon sediments  contain  uric  acid.  This  often  separates  in 
a  free  state,  forming  red  grarrl  (see  URir  Ann),  or  I 
deposited  in  the  form  of  ammonic  or  sodic  urates,  which 
sometimes  appear  in  perfectly  healthy  urine.  A  crystal- 
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line  or  amorphous  deposit,  consisting  of  ammonio-mag- 
nesie  ])ho.s])liate,  forms  what  is  known  as  white  ijrnn-1. 

Calculi  in  the  liladder. — These  vary  greatly  in  me  ami 
composition,  and  are  frequently  composed  of  concentric 
layers  of  different  composition,  arranged  around  a  clot  of 
blood  or  a  foreign  substance  as  a  nucleus:  the  exterior 
layer  is  often  pbosphatic,  hut  never  uric,  in  character. 
The  most  typical  forms  have  the  following  composition : 

Uric. 

Uric  acid 92. S 

Urates 3.2 

Extractive  matters 1.0 

Water 3.0 

Phosphatic. 

Sodic  urate 9.77 

Calcic  phosphate 34.74 

Ammonio-magncsic  phosphate 38.35 

Calcic  carbonate 3.14 

Magnesic  carbonate 2.55 

Extractive  matters,  etc G.87 

Oxalic. 

Calcic  oxalate 635 

Calcic  phosphate 6.2 

Water  and  organic  matters 30.3 

As  a  rule,  the  oxalic  calculi  are  the  hardest,  the  phosphatic 
being  the  softest.  The  following  are  the  best  characterized 
forms  of  calculi :  Uric  acid  calculi,  of  a  brownish-red 
color  and  smooth  surface.  When  heated  they  fuse,  and 
emit  a  peculiar  odor,  leaving  but  a  little  ash.  They 
give  the  reactions  for  Uiuc  ACID,  mentioned  under  that 
head.  Ammnnic  rirate  calculus  is  rare  in  occurrence.  It  is 
more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  the  preceding,  and  dis- 
solves in  hot  potassa  solution,  with  evolution  of  ammonia. 
Calcic  u.ralate  constitutes  the  mulberry  calculus,  which  has 
a  dark-brown  color  and  is  very  hard.  When  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  it  first  blackens,  then  burns  to  a  white  ash 
consisting  of  calcic  carbonate.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
and  in  nitric  acids,  but  not  in  acetic  acid.  Calcic  phos- 
phate forms  the  bone-earth  calculus  (OgPaCas),  which  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  often  consists  of  laminte  of  crystals 
radiating  from  a  nucleus.  It  is  of  a  light-brown  color, 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  infusible  before  the 
blowpipe.  Aintnouitf-mai/ncsic  phosphate,  or  triple  phos- 
phate calculus  (OsPzMg^Amz),  is  white  and  brittle;  fuses 
with  difficulty,  emitting  an  ammoniacal  odor,  and  readily 
dissolves  in  acids.  Fusible  calculus,  which  appears  to  be 
a  mixture  of  the  two  preceding  varieties,  forms  white  fri- 
able masses  which  often  acquire  a  large  size.  It  fuses 
readily,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  acids.  Xantliine  calculi 
(see  XANTHINE)  are  of  a  pale-brown  color,  have  a  lamellar 
fracture  and  a  polished  surface,  which  acquires  a  high 
lustre  when  rubbed.  They  dissolve  in  potash  solution  and 
in  nitric  acid,  but  very  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Cystiue  calculi  are  semi-transparent,  and  have  a  dark-yel- 
low color  and  a  crystalline  texture.  The  last  two  forms 
are  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  Compound  calculi,  consist- 
ing of  a  succession  of  laminae  composed  of  several  of  the 
foregoing  varieties,  also  occur.  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

I  i  inc.  Chemical  Composition  and  Analysis 
of#  Urine  in  health  possesses  a  light-amber  color,  a  slight 
acid  reaction,  a  peculiar  odor,  and  a  bitter  saline  taste. 
During  the  process  of  digestion  it  sometimes  acquires  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.024,  but  this  also 
changes  with  the  diet  and  state  of  health  of  the  individual. 
It  becomes  more  strongly  alkaline  on  standing,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  ammonic  carbonate.  (See  UREA.)  The 
urine  excreted  in  the  morning  has  a  different  composition 
from  that  passed  in  the  evening,  which  has  absorbed  vari- 
ous substances  taken  into  the  stomach  during  the  day. 
An  average  sample  of  healthy  human  urine  has  the  follow- 
ing composition : 

In  1000  parts,  water  =  955.80  parts. 
In  100  parts  of  solid  matter: 

f  Urea 33.00 

Uric  acid 0.86 

Organic  matters...  •<  Alcoholic  extract 29.03 

Aqueous          "      5.80 

Vesical  mucus 0.37 

Sodic  chloride 16.73 

Phosphoric  pentoxide...    4.91 

Sulphuric  trioxide 3.94 

Fixed  salts Lime 0.49 

Magnesia 0.28 

Potash 4.47 

Soda 0.12 

100.00 

Besides  the  above  constituents,  the  following  compounds 
are  occasionally  contained  in  healthy  urine,  usually  in  mi- 
nute quantities  :  ?Von,  ammonia,  sugar,  XANTHIXE  (which 
see),  creatiue,  creatinine,  and  lactic,  succinic,  oxalic, formic, 
phcnijlic,  and  hippuric  acids.  Free  gases  also  occur :  in  100 
cubic  centimetres  of  urine,  Plaucr  found  0.87  nitrogen.  0.06 


oxygen,  4.54  free  and  2.07  combined  carbonic  acid.  Cer- 
tain pigments,  the  composition  of  which  is  uncertain,  are 
likewise  present.  According  to  Thudichum,  the  normal 
coloring-matter  consists  of  a  yellow  amorphous  m.-i.-s, 
which  he  terms  urochrome,  but  to  which  Schunck  gives  the 
name  uriau  and  the  formula  C-UsHaiNOse-  /itdiyo-bluc  ap- 
pears to  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  this  or 
other  pigments,  as  it  occurs  in  urine  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time.  Among  the  other  bodies 
said  to  be  contained  in  urine  may  bo  mentioned  certain 
ferments  and  albuminoid  matters,  c<i*''i/«-.  h  iirhn .  ti;t •«*//«•, 
taurfue,  acetone,  and  taurocholic,  ylycocltolic,  and  flmfic 
acids,  which  latter  arc  present  only  in  the  abnormal  or 
diseased  excretion.  The  acidity  of  urine  is  due  to  the 

Ercscnco  of  hydric-sodic  phosphate,  and  hippitric  and 
tctic  acids.  Numerous  substances  appear  to  pass  un- 
changed through  the  urine,  such  as  many  alkaline  ^alts 
and  numerous  compounds  of  metals,  alkaloids  and  organic 
acids,  while  others  suffer  a  partial  or  complete  transforma- 
tion;  thus,  malic  acid  is  converted  into  succinic  acid;  sul- 
phites and  sulphides  are  changed  into  sulphates;  tannic 
acid  is  converted  into  gallic  acid;  bcnzoic,  cinnamic,  and 
quinic  acids  arc  transformed  into  hippuric  acid;  iodine 
changes  to  alkaline  iodides,  potassic  ferrocyanide  to  the 
ferricyanidc ;  and  indigo-blue  is  reduced  to  indigo-wliite. 
In  the  disease  diabctr-s  a  large  amount  of  grape-sugar 
(glucose)  is  contained  in  the  urine,  owing  to  an  incomplete 
digestion  of  the  food,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  over 
a  pound  in  the  liquid  voided  during  twenty-four  hours. 
In  album! iiurin  a  large  quantity  of  albumen  is  secreted, 
the  formation  of  which  is  due  to  a  lack  of  secretive  power 
on  the  part  of  the  kidneys. 

ANALYSIS  OF  URINE. —  Urea  may  be  determined  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  Liebig's  volumetric  method  is  executed  as 
follows:  Dissolve  100  grammes  of  pure  mercury  in  500 
grammes  of  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  syrup,  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  dilute  to  1400  cubic  centimetres:  this  forms 
the  standard  mercury  solution,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  which 
is  equal  to  1  centigramme  of  urea.  Its  strength  should  be 
actually  determined  by  estimating  a  known  weight  of  urea 
in  the  manner  described  further  on.  A  baryta  solution  is 
next  prepared  by  mixing  2  volumes  of  baryta-water  and  1 
volume  of  a  solution  of  baric  nitrate,  both  saturated  in  the 
cold:  15  c.  c.  of  this  baryta  mixture  are  then  added  to  30 
c.  c.  of  the  urine  to  be  tested  ;  the  liquid  is  well  stirred, 
and  then  filtered  through  dry  paper;  15  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate 
(=  10  e.  c.  of  the  original  urine)  are  now  measured  off  in  a 
beaker-glass,  and  the  standard  mercury  solution  is  slowly 
added  from  a  burette  as  long  as  any  precipitation  occurs, 
the  precise  end  of  the  operation  being  determined  by  add- 
ing a  drop  of  the  mixture  to  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate 
contained  in  a  watch-glass,  when  a  distinct  yellow  color 
should  be  produced.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of 
the  mercury  solution  used  is  read  off,  each  cubic  centimetre 
indicating  1  centigramme  of  urea  in  the  10  cubic  centime- 
tres  of  urine.  In  this  method  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
urea  and  of  sodic  chloride  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
sult, and  renders  a  correction  of  the  figures  obtained  ne- 
cessary. Jluuscn'a  method  is  based  upon  the  decomposition 
of  urea  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  A  known  <|iian- 
tity  of  the  prepared  urine  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  baric 
chloride  containing  ammonia  :  the  filtered  liquid  is  heated 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  400°  F. ;  and  the  baric  carbonate  formed 
weighed :  1  gramme  of  the  carbonate  =  .3041  gramme  of 
urea.  In  Heintz  and  Knotty'*  method,  20  c.  c.  of  the  urine 
are  precipitated  with  platinic  tetrachloride :  the  precipitate 
is  washed  with  alcohol,  dried,  and  weighed.  From  2  to  5 
c.  c.  of  the  same  urine  are  then  heated  in  a  platinum  cap- 
sule with  an  equal  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mix- 
ture, when  cold,  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  fil- 
trate likewise  treated  with  the  platinic  salt.  Both  precip- 
itates are  calculated  for  100  c.  c.  of  urine,  and  the  weight 
of  the  first  is  subtracted  from  that  of  the  second:  the  differ- 
ence, multiplied  by  .13423,  gives  the  percentage  of  urea. 
Dapey's  method  consists  in  adding  a  email  quantity  of  the 
urine  to  a  graduated  glass  tube,  filled  one-third  with  mer- 
cury, completely  filling  the  tube  with  sodic  hypochlorite, 
and  immersing  it  in  an  inverted  position  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodic  chloride,  in  which  position  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  quantity  of  gas 
(nitrogen)  evolved  is  read  off:  1.549  cubic  inches  of  nitro- 
gen at  60°  F.  =  1  grain  of  urea. 

f  We  acid  is  best  determined  by  adding  to  about  200  n.  c. 
of  the  urine  10  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  when  the  precipitate  formed 
is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  more  than  about  30  c.  c.  of 
water  in  washing  the  precipitate,  as  otherwise  a  partial 
solution  of  the  uric  acid  is  to  bo  feared  ;  and  all  albumen 
present  should  at  first  be  removed  by  coagulation  with 
dilute  acetic  acid,  in  which  case  this  acid,  in  a  conccn- 
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trated  form,  should  bo  employed  as  the  precipitant  of  the 
urir  acid. 

ffin/iir  (glucote)  in  estimated  by  its  reducing  action  on  a 
boiling  cupric  solution  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  or  it  can 
al-o  lie  determined  by  adding  a  small  quantity  (if  yeast  to 
the  urine,  and  measuring  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  fermentation  "f  the  sugar.  (See  t'niMiM- 
ETKii.)  AHinin,n  is  separated  by  henting  the  urine  to  bull- 
ing, and  adding  a  few  drops  of  acetic  aeid  until  complete 
coagulation  takes  place.  The  precipitate  is  dried  until  its 
weight  remains  i  .....  stunt.  I'litoriitm  may  he  estimateil  by 
a  volumetric  method  (as  with  silver  and  potassic  dichro- 
maif  solutions)  :  i>hn«],  hates  by  the  urnnie  oxide  pp. 
muni,  ,n!<t  by  placing  -H  0.  0.  »f  the  urine  in  n  shallow  dish, 
over  which  is  placed  a  similar  vessel  containing  10  c.  c.  nf 
a  standard  solution  nf  sulphuric  acid,  both  being  covered 
liv  .111  air-tight  bell-jar;  10  c.  c.  of  milk  of  lime  are  then 
added  to  the  urine,  and  the  bell-jar  is  placed  over  it.  In 
two  .lays  the  ammonia  will  have  been  absorbed  by  the  acid, 
and  is  estimated  by  titrating  and  comparing  the  residual 
acidity  with  that  of  the  standard  acid.  (Pee  VOI.I-METRIC 
ANAI.YSIS.)  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Urine,  Retention  of.    See  RETENTION  or  URINE,  by 

E.  J.   liKHMINGHAM,  M.  I). 

Urinom'eter  [Hr.  ovpor,  "urine,"  and  iitTpov,  "  meas- 
ure"], an  instrument  used  in  the  determination  of  the  spe- 
cilic  gravity  of  UIIINK  (which  see),  by  means  of  which  the 
presence  of  albumen  or  other  foreign  matters  is  often  indi- 
cated. Quite  recently  a  method  for  estimating  quantita- 
tively the  amount  of  grape-sugar  present  in  urine  by  the 
I  density  which  is  caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
same  lias  been  proposed.  It  is  executed  as  follows:  De- 
termine the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine;  add  a  little  dry 
ca-t  :  allow  the  mixture  to  remain  at  rest  for  twenty-four 
ours,  and  then  take  the  specific  gravity  again.  A  urin- 
omcter  can  be  used,  each  degree  of  which  corresponds  to 
1  grain  of  grape-sugar  in  1  fluid  ounce  of  urine. 

3.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Uropelt'idae  [from  Uropeltis  —  ovpa,  "  tail,"  and  IT<ATTJ, 
"shield"  —  the  chief  genus],  a  family  of  reptiles  of  the 
order  Ophidia.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  the  head  short  and 
pointed,  and  not  separated  by  constriction  from  the  body  ; 
the  eyes  are  very  small  ;  the  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  com- 
naratively  narrow;  teeth  are  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on  the 
palate;  there  are  no  rudiments  of  posterior  extremities: 
the  tail  is  short  and  blunt,  and  has  a  naked  terminal  shield 
or  keeled  scales;  the  skull  has  the  cranial  walls  partly  con- 
stituted by  the  mastoids  ;  ectopterygoids  and  prefrontals 
are  developed;  the  maxillaries  are  horizontal,  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  prefrontals,  and  have  alveolar  ridges.  The 
family  is  composed  of  several  genera,  mostly  confined  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  monograph 
was  published  in  1861  by  Dr.  Peters  (De  Scrpentium  Familia 
Uropc/taceorum,  Berlin).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ur'quhart  (DAVID),  b.  at  Bracklanwell,  co.  Cromarty, 
Scotland,  in  1805;  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  ;  travelled  extensively  in  the 
lvi-t  :  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Constantinople  1835-36; 
resigned  that  post  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  Lord 
I'ulmcrston's  Eastern  policy,  which  he  denounced  as  sub- 
servient to  the  ambitious  views  of  Russia;  made  a  vigor- 
ous warfare  upon  that  policy  in  the  press  for  several  years, 
and  continued  it  in  Parliament,  whore  he  sat  as  a  Conser- 
vative member  for  Stafford  1847-52.  Author  of  Turkey 
au'l  ill  Resource*  (1833),  England,  France,  Ratlin,  and 
Turkey  (  1835),  The  Spirit  of  the  East,  a  Journal  of  Trarels 
thronrjh  Roamed  (2  vols.,  1838),  Diplomatic  Transaction! 
In  l',,,tr,il  Asia  (1840),  The  Mystery  of  the  Danube  (1844), 
Tin-  I'll/an  of  Hercules,  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Spain 
anil  Morocco  (2  vols.,  1850),  The  Progress  nf  Russia  in  the 
West,  \,,,-th.  and  South  (1853),  letters  and  Essays  on  Rus- 
sian Ar/yressions  (1853),  Recent  Events  in  the  East  (1854), 
Tin-  ]\'i,r  of  Ignorance,  its  Progress  and  Results  (1854), 
The  Lebanon,  a  History  and  a  Diary  (2  vols.,  1860),  and 
other  works  and  pamphlets,  some  of  them  directed  against 
the  U.  S.  in  reference  to  boundary  difficulties  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas. 

Urqui'za,  de  (JusTO  JOSE),  b.  in  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  viccroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1800,  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood;  rose  into  prominence  as  a  leader 
of  the  Guachos  or  half-nomadic  herdsmen  in  the  frequent 
revolutions  which  followed  the  independence  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation;  attached  himself  to  the  "federal 
party  as  represented  by  the  dictator  Rosas,  by  whom  he 
was  favored  and  promoted  to  bo  a  general  of  division  ;  I 
came  governor  of  his  native  province  1842  ;  commanded 
the  Argentine  forces  in  Uruguay  1843-45,  and  gained  over 
Kivcra.  at  India  Muerta,  Mar.  28,  1845,  an  important  vic- 
tory, which  he  stained  by  numerous  executions  of  pris- 
oners ;  found  himself  in  1851  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
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suspicion  to  Rosas,  ag»im«t  whom,  in  self-defence,  he  re- 
volted: terminated  tin-  nine  year-'  -ieirf  of  .Montev  id<M>  by 

il apitulatinn  of  the  besiegers  ;  made  a  treaty  of  alliance 

with  Ura/il  and  1'ruguay;  crossed  the  Parana  Jan.. 
defeated  Rosas  at  the  deri-ive  battle  of  Monte  Ca- 
forring  him  to  flee  to  Kurope;  wan  recogni/ed  at  Huenos 
Ayres  as  provisional  dictator ;  called  a  congress  at  Santa 
Ke  to  form  a  constitution  :  was  forced  to  retire  from  Buenos 
Ayrcs  by  the  revolution  of  Sept.  II,  which  established  the 
independence  of  that  province  from  the  confederation  :  wa§ 
eh. .-en  president  for  six  years  I  v ,  I  r.n  ;  e-tahli-dii-d  bis  cap- 
ital at  liajada  del  Parana:  declared  tin-  Parana,  Uruguay, 
and  I. a  Plata  rivers  free  to  the  flags  of  all  nations ;  carried  on 
:  alternate  warfare  and  diplomat  ir  negotiations  with  the  -em  i 
1  independent  prov  in.  e  ol  liueno-  \\ ,,-,  «  hieh  he  ultimately 
j  added  to  the  confederation  by  the  treaty  of  Nov.  11,  l«5», 
as  the  result  of  a  victory  gained  at  Cepeda;  was  appoint.  I 
commander-in-chief  on  the  expiration  of  In.  jne-iii- nri.il 
term  1860,  and  shortly  after  elected  ^. .Minor  of  Kntro 
Rios;  was  defeated  by  Mitre,  the  governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  at  the  battle  of  Pavon.  Sept.  17.  IHtll — an  e\eiit 
which  led  to  the  reorganization  of  the  "  Argentine  Kepub- 
lie;"  retired  from  the  governorship  of  Kntro  Hio-  \*i',\, 
and  took  little  subsequent  part  in  political  affairs.  He  was 
assassinated  at  his  country-seat  of  San  Jose,  Kntre  Ki..-, 
in  May,  1870,  by  his  son-in-law,  Gen.  Lopez  Jordan,  who 
headed  a  revolution.  He  possessed  immense  wealth  in 
lands,  cattle,  and  horses,  lived  in  baronial  style  at  his 
estancia,  and  bad  little  education,  but  considerable  political 
sagacity  and  strong  passions.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

I'rra'ca,  queen  of  Castile,  b.  about  1070,  was  the  only 
legitimate  child  of  Alfonso  VI.  by  bis  queen,  Constance  of 
Burgundy  :  married,  about  1090,  Raymond  of  Burgundy, 
count  of  Galicia,  who  d.  in  1108;  married  Alfonso  I.  the 
Warrior  of  Aragon  1109  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  same 
year ;  was  imprisoned  by  her  husband,  and  rescued  by  her 
lover,  the  count  of  Lora,  1110;  was  repudiated  by  Alfonso 
and  their  marriage  declared  null  by  the  papal  legate  1111 ; 
was  defeated  and  retired  into  Galieia  1111;  raised  there  a 
new  army,  with  which  she  seized  Burgos,  and  held  an  as- 
sembly there  1113  ;  drove  Alfonso  back  into  Aragon  ;  asso- 
ciated her  son,  Alfonso  Raymond,  in  the  government,  but 
quarrelled  and  made  war  upon  him  1116;  made  war  also 
upon  her  half-sister  Theresa,  countess  of  Portugal,  and 
ravaged  Portugal  1121.  P.  at  Leon  Mar.  8,  1126. 
I  r'su,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  111.  P.  1411. 
Ur'sa  M a'jor  [Lat.,  "  Greater  Bear"],  the  first  of  Ptol- 
emy's northern  constellations,  including  the  fine  group  of 
seven  stars  known  as  "  Charles's  Wain,"  "  The  Dipper," 
or  the  "  Butcher's  Cleaver,"  near  the  N.  pole,  formerly 
called  also  Septeatrionei  (likewise  Septcmptrioncs)  and  the 
"  Plough." 

Ur'sa  Mi'nor  [Lat.,  "Lesser  Bear"],  one  of  Ptol- 
emy's northern  constellations,  containing  the  North  Star 
(Polaris)  and  the  group  anciently  known  as  Cynosura, 
the  "  Dog's  Tail."  Polaris  is  a  double  star  of  the  second 
magnitude. 

Urs'idae  [from  Unas,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
bear,  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  placentiferons  mam- 
mals of  the  order  Ferso,  embracing  all  the  species  of 
bears.  These  have  the  body  heavy,  the  hair  abundant,  the 
head  conic,  and  with  the  snout  short,  but  more  or  less 
pointed,  the  feet  plantigrade  (i.e. with  the  palms  and  soles 
applied  to  the  ground  in  walking  or  resting),  and  each  with 
five  digits  fully  developed  and  armed  with  sharp  non-re- 
tractile claws;  the  teeth  in  adult  36  to  42  (M.  j,  P.  IL  $ 
(1),  C.  I,  I.  J  (?)  X  2) ;  last  true  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  it 
*omong  and  exceeds  the  first ;  the  last  premolar  of  the  lipper 
jaw,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  true  molars,  is  tubercular; 
the  first  true  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  is  narrow,  but  longest ; 
the  second  oblong  and  broader;  the  skull  is  distinguished  by 
its  foramina,  the  foramen  lacerum  pofticum  being  Intro 
and  behind  the  postero-intemal  angle  of  the  tympanic  bone, 
and  the  carotid  canal  is  little  in  advance  of  the  foramen 


Sill     II  till  111   I  UtJ  A^  f  "»    *»*»  •  *..€»•         «•*•  -     -  j  -  • 

which  have  been  distributed  by  recent  systematists  under  six 
genera—  vis.  Thalarcto,  (polar  bear),  f  V.«.  (ordinary  bears), 
Tremarctos  (South  American),  Hclarctns  (Indian,  etc.), 
Melurms  (the  Urm  labial**  of  India),  and  ^fl«ropoda 
(Thibetan):  the  last  two  are  very  distinct;  the^ others 


.).    (As  to  1 
BEAR.) 
Ursula,  SAIXT.    See  URSCLISES. 
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UKSULINES— URUMTSI. 


Ur'sulincs,  an  order  of  eelibato  women  in  the  lloman 
Catholic  Church,  named  in  honor  of  St.  Ursula,  who,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  third,  fourth, 
or  lifth  century,  being  massacred,  together  with  her  army 
of  virgins,  by  the  Huns  near  Cologne.  The  order  was 
founded  by  St.  Angela  Morici  of  Brescia,  who  in  1537  be- 
came its  first  superior.  In  1544,  Paul  IV.  approved  the 
order,  and  Gregory  XIII.  and  Clement  VIII.  gave  it  their 
sanction.  St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  another  powerful  friend 
of  the  Ursulines.  They  have  houses  in  various  countries, 
and  arc  chiefly  devoted  to  the  training  of  females. 

Urtica'cetc  [from  Urtien,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  herb?,  and  shrubs.  As  at  present 
constituted,  it  contains  (1)  the  Ulmeaj,  or  elm  family;  (2) 
the  Artoearpcsc,  or  bread-fruit  family  ;  (3)  the  Urticea?,  or 
nettle  family  :  (4)  the  Cannabinea1,  or  hemp  family.  This 
is  a  large  and  important  order,  including  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  useful  species,  mostly  tropical. 

Uruguay',  or  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  a 
republic  of  South  America,  between  lat.  30°  and  35°  S., 
and  between  Ion.  53°  and  5S°  30'  W.,  and  bounded  N.  by 
Brazil,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  and 
AV  bv  the  Uruguay,  which  separates  it  from  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Area,  63,300  sq.  m.  P.  454,478  in  1872.  The 
native  population  is  a  blending  of  Indian,  European,  and 
African  blood,  the  aborigines  having  entirely  disappeared. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are  foreigners,  how- 
ever— mostly  Italians,  60,000  ;  Spaniards,  30,000  ;  French, 
30,000  ;  Basques,  30,000 ;  Brazilians,  20,000,  etc.  The  lan- 
guage is  Spanish.  The  prevailing  religious  denomination 
is  the  lloman  Catholic,  having  47  churches,  while  Protest- 
antism has  only  3.  The  government  is  a  republic  after  tho 
model  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America,  but  tho  history  of  tho 
country  is  an  alternation  of  despotism  and  anarchy.  For 
administrative  purposes  tho  country  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  departments: 


Area. 

Cerro  Largo 7,530 

Colonia 1,900 

Dnrazno 4,850 

Florida 4,100 

Guadalupe 1,000 

Maldonado 5,150 

Minas 4,985 

Montevideo 225 

Paysandu 7,360 

Salto 8,125 

San  Jose 3,890 

Soriano 3,125 

Tamarembo 10,460 


Population.  Capital. 

33,000  Villa  de  Melo. 

22,508  Colonia. 

18,281  Durazno. 

19,900  Florida. 

48,000  Canelones. 

18,750  Maldonado. 

27.1G3  Miuas. 

127,704  Montevideo. 

33,052  Paysandfl. 

32,602  Salto. 

20,115  San  Jose. 

21,403  Soriano. 

34,000  San  Fructuoso. 


The  capital  is  Montevideo,  with  110,000  inhabitants  ;  other 
principal  towns  are  Salto,  with  10,000,  Villa  de  Melo  and 
San  Jose,  each  with  5000  inhabitants.  The  Atlantic  coast, 
about  200  miles  long,  is  low,  sandy,  and  without  safe  har- 
bors ;  the  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  about  155  miles  long, 
is  higher,  rocky,  and  affords  several  good  harbors;  the 
shore  of  the  Uruguay,  about  270  miles  long  in  a  straight 
line,  presents  alternately  low  plains  and  more  elevated 
table-lands.  The  interior  is  not  well  known.  Several 
ridges  traverse  the  country,  such  as  the  Cuchilla  Grande, 
Carapy,  Castellos,  and  Yerbal.  They  are  low,  and  covered 
with  forests  of  walnut,  cedar,  laurel,  and  myrtle  trees, 
and  contain  much  valuable  timber,  hard  woods,  dyewoods 
(such  as  the  scarlet  willow  and  the  quebracho),  and  numer- 
ous medicinal  plants — tho  poppy,  sarsaparilla,  balsam, 
liquorice,  etc.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  these 
ridges  in  all  directions.  Tho  largest  is  the  Kio  Negro, 
which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Santa  Anna,  traverses  the  country 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  \V.,  and  joins  the  Uruguay  after  a  course 
of  about  350  miles.  The  Dayman,  Queguay,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Lucia,  etc.,  have  a  length  of  100-150  miles,  but  are 
not  navigable  for  more  than  15-25  miles.  The  general 
character,  however,  of  tho  country  is  that  of  wide,  open, 
grassy  plains,  sometimes  of  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  but 
generally  lower.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  though 
very  changeable.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  32°  to  88°  F.  In  July  and  August  severe  frosts 
occur  on  the  table-lands  ;  in  February  the  heat  in  the  low- 
lands often  reaches  100°  F.  Rain  falls  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  all  seasons ;  snow  is  rare.  But  a  change  in  the 
temperature  of  from  20°  to  40°  within  a  few  hours  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  could  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  fruits,  sugar,  and 
cotton  if  properly  cultivated;  but  agriculture  is  still  in  a 
very  backward  state,  though  progressing ;  the  principal 
occupation  is  cattle-breeding.  In  1874  the  country  pos- 
sessed 7,254,000  cattle,  1,463,000  horses  and  18,476,000 
sheep  of  a  superior  breed.  The  principal  articles  of  expor- 
tation arc  hides,  wool,  tallow,  skins,  salted  and  jerked 
beef,  etc.,  and  in  1874  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted 
to  $15,240,000,  according  to  official  records,  but  was  in 
reality  much  larger,  as  many  tricks  are  resorted  to  in  order 


to  avoid  tho  heavy  export  duty.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
marble,  etc.,  are  found,  but  very  few  mines  are  in  opera- 
tion. Of  manufactures  there  are  almost  none;  some  coarse 
articles  are  produced,  but  only  for  home  use.  Tho  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  are  textile  fabrics,  furniture,  uten- 
sils, tools,  colonial  wares,  and  coal.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports amounted  in  1874  to  5-10,320,000.  The  commerce  of 
the  country  is  principally  carried  on  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Brazil,  and  the  U.  S.  In  1874,  1888  vessels  of 
986,827  tons  burden  entered  the  harbors,  and  1821  of 
'J54.712  tons  burden  cleared  thence.  176  miles  of  railway 
lines  arc  in  operation,  and  1300  miles  of  telegraph  lines, 
connecting  Montevideo  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso, 
and  Rio  Janeiro.  On  Jan.  1, 1875,  the  public  debt  amount- 
ed to  $42,357,695  ;  the  receipts  for  1874  to  $6,375,000 ;  the 
expenses  to  #S,500,000. 

The  first  European  settlement  was  made  in  this  territory 
in  1622  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  but  soon  after  both  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  colonies  were  established,  and  as  the 
Portuguese  wished  to  make  tho  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  bound- 
ary of  their  Brazilian  dominion,  the  country  was  for  a 
long  time  the  subject  of  violent  contention  between  the 
two  nations.  The  Portuguese  founded  Montevideo  and 
Colonia,  but  in  1724  the  Spaniards  were  victorious:  the 
country  became  Spanish,  and  was  made  a  province  of  the 
vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  name  of  Banda 
Oriental  de.1  Uruguay — that  is,  "  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Uruguay."  When  in  1S11  the  war  of  independence  broke 
out  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  the  Portuguese  renewed  their 
attacks  on  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  succeeded  in  1810,  ami 
again  in  1821,  after  the  death  of  Jose  Artigas,  in  annexing 
it  to  Brazil.  But  in  1825  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Monte- 
video, and  an  independent  republic  of  Uruguay  was  estab- 
lished, which  in  1828  was  recognized  by  Brazil,  and  in 
1830  adopted  its  present  constitution.  It  has  suffered  very 
much,  however,  during  this  period  of  freedom.  The  un- 
settled state  of  tho  national  character,  in  which  old  Span- 
ish and  old  Roman  Catholic  ideas  are  mixed  together  with 
the  wildest  vagaries  of  modern  times,  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  long  series  of  political  adventurers  to  victimize  the 
people. 

Uruguay,  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  lat.  28°  S., 
Ion.  50°  W.,  in  tho  Brazilian  province  of  Santa  Catharina, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  do  Mar ;  flows  first  VIT., 
then  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces of  Corrientes  and  Entre-Rios  on  the  one  side,  and 
Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay  on  the  other,  and  joins 
tho  Parana,  after  a  course  of  1020  miles,  in  hit.  34°  P..  Ion. 
61°  40'  W.  In  its  lower  course,  up  to  the  cataract  of  Salto 
Grande,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats and  minor  vessels.  Salto  Grande,  however,  is  fre- 
quently passed  during  high  floods  by  steamers,  and  for  ves- 
sels drawing  not  more  than  five  feet  tho  river  is  navigable 
up  to  the  cataract  of  Salto  Mberuy,  in  lat.  27°  20'  S.,  about 
550  miles  from  the  mouth.  But  as  northern  winds  prevail 
in  tho  basin,  it  generally  takes  a  sailing  vessel  from  fifty  to 
sixty  days  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  San  Borja,  about 
500  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  the  traffic  is  not  yet  so  great 
that  it  would  pay  to  employ  steam-tugs.  The  river  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  than  for  its 
length.  It  receives  a  great  number  of  affluents,  especially 
from  the  republic  of  URUCI-AY  (which  see).  It  is  600  yards 
wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Ibicuy,  1500  after  its  junction 
with  the  Quaraim,  which  in  lat.  30°  14'  S.  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Brazil  and  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  and  about 
100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  expands  almost  into  a  lake.  It 
rises  in  September  and  October,  on  an  average,  20  feet,  but 
often  its  risings  take  place  very  rapidly — 5  and  8  feet  in 
one  night. 

Urume'yah,  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Azerbaijan,  is 
on  an  elevated  plain  12  miles  W.  of  Lake  Urumeyah.  It 
is  well  built,  and  is  in  a  densely-peopled  and  well-cultivated 
district,  which  by  European  travellers  has  often  been  com- 
pared with  Lombardy.  The  Protestant  mission  has  here 
a  very  prosperous  station,  with  a  printing-press,  which  in 
1872 'issued  3230  volumes  in  the  old  and  new  Syriuc  lan- 
guages, and  7  native  preachers  and  teachers.  P.  estimate;! 
at  from  25,000  to  50,000. 

Urumeyah  (or  Urmeah).  I.ake,  in  the  province  of 
Azerbaijan,  Persia,  64  miles  S.  W.  of  Tabreez,  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  1900  sq.  m.  It  receives  several  large  rivers, 
but  has  no  outlet.  Its  waters  are  so  impregnated  with 
saline  substances  that  neither  fish  nor  molluscacan  live  in  it. 

Urumt'si,  city  of  Central  Asia,  with  a  population  esti- 
mated at  150,000,  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Mongolian 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  since  1862  has  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Dungan  rebellion.  In  the  commerce  of  Central 
Asia,  Urumtsi  formerly  occupied  the  same  position  as 
j  Nizhnee-Novgorod  in  that  of  Eastern  Russia.  Goods  from 
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Kn.--ia.  Turkestan,  Persia,  and  Cashmere  ilowed  to  this 
place,  MO  merchants' unices  uiiil  ll.'i  Chinese  hunk?  \\ < 
tahlishcd  here,  anil  by  its  well-stocked  IIIIIIM/I  in  -  1  ruintsi 
held  a  perpetual  fair,  liut  the  uncertainty  consequent  on  the 
Duncan  rebellion  put  an  end  to  tliir-  trallir.  llungan,  a  eor- 
ruptioQof  T<nii/nt.  if  the  aunt  of  the  4,000,000  Mussulmans 
of  Turkish-Tartarian  descent  who  inhabit  tin;  northern 
provinces  of  China,  anil  who  on  account  of  the  enormous 
taxes  rose  in  revolt  in  Shell  -See  in  1  Mi-,  anil  jm.-ln-'l,  i 
tilling  and  destroying,  into  Southern  Mongolia,  where  they 
took  UrumUi.  In  IM>4  they  also  occupied  the  valley  of  the 
Hi.  wilh  tin;  capital  of  Kuljn,  which,  however,  the  Russians 
have  helil  since  1H71.  liut  they  never  succeeded  in  funning 
an  organization  or  agreeing  concerning  the  leadership,  and 
in  1S7I-7:)  the  loose  hands  in  Eastern  Mongolia  were  nws- 
1  by  the  Chinese.  South-western  Mongolia,  however, 
is  still  in  their  hands,  and  on  account  of  the  secluded  loca- 
tion of  the  country  it  will  be  difficult  to  overthrow  them. 
According  to  Russian  reports,  the  chief  of  East  Turkestan 
has  attacked  and  subdued  Urumtsi.  EMIL  SCIILAGIXTWHIT. 
U'rus  [Lat/|,  a  great  and  fierce  animal  of  the  ox  kind 
mentioned  by  Cicuar  as  inhabiting  the  fore  ts  of  (Icrmnny. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  animal  concerning  which 
these  exaggerated  accounts  reached  Cecsar  was  the  wild  ox, 
such  as  still  exists  in  a  few  European  parks,  or  possibly 
the  Ainioriis  (which  see). 

Us'age,  in  law,  denotes  the  collective  habits,  practices, 
manners,  and  methods  of  business-men  in  the  transactions 
arid  operations  either  of  all  trades  and  occupations  or  of 
some  particular  trade  or  calling.  The  words  "  usage  "  and 
"custom"  are  often  employed  interchangeably  by  legal 
writers,  but  the  latter  term  is  more  restricted  in  its  mean- 
in  L',  and  may  apply  to  the  habits  and  modes  adopted  by 
some  particular  individual  or  in  some  particular  place.  A 
usage  to  be  available  must  be  shown  by  competent  evidence 
to  be  common,  certain,  definite,  and  not  contrary  to  law;  it 
may,  of  course,  consist  in  acts  which  the  law  does  not  re- 
//iiiV.-,  but  not  in  those  which  the  law  forbids.  Usage  is 
only  resorted  to  as  an  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  contracts. 
If  an  agreement  is  expressed  in  ambiguous  terms,  or  con- 
tains technical  words,  or  is  inferred  from  the  acts  of  parties, 
its  meaning  may  be  explained  by  the  usage  of  the  business 
with  which  it  is  connected,  for  it  is  presumed  that  the  par- 
tics  knew  of  that  usage  and  contracted  with  reference  to  it. 
If.  however,  the  language  of  an  agreement  is  clear  and  the 
intention  plain,  no  such  explanation  is  possible. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

I'sboks,  or  Oozbeks,  a  people  of  mixed  Turkish 
blood  inhabiting  nearly  all  parts  of  Turkestan,  where  they 
are  the  dominant  race.  Intellectually  and  morally,  they 
are  the  superiors  of  those  about  them.  They  are  zealous 
Mohammedans,  mostly  non-nomadic,  and  pride  themselves 
on  their  culture  and  civilization,  which  are,  however,  but 
scanty.  In  1862  the  Chinese  Usbeks  revolted  from  that 
empire,  and  under  Yakoob  Ushbegi  (Ooshbegi,  Kushbegi, 
or  Yushbegi)  founded  a  new  Mohammedan  empire,  with 
1,000,000  inhabitants  and  740,000  sq.  in.  of  territory. 

Use  [Lat.  n«i«],  in  law,  is  an  equitable  estate  in  lands 
of  a  special  nature,  which  can  better  be  described  than  de- 
fined in  an  abstract  manner.  At  an  early  day  the  English 
ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  avoid  the  statutes  of  mortmain, 
contrived  a  new  mode  of  transfer,  which  was  undoubtedly 
borrowed  by  them  from  itiefidei  commima  of  the  Roman 
law.  The  land  was  conveyed  to  some  person  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  but  in  the  deed  of  feoffment  or  in  some  ac- 
companying writing  there  was  inserted  a  declaration  that 
he  was  to  hold  the  land  to  the  use  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
named  religious  corporation.  This  practice  began  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and,  proving  successful,  it  in  time 
became  very  common  even  in  transactions  between  private 
persons.  The  common-law  courts  treated  the  feoffee  to 
whom  the  conveyance  was  directly  made,  and  who  held  the 
legal  title,  as  the  only  one  possessing  any  interest.  But 
the  equity  courts  enforced  the  trust  placed  in  this  feoffee, 
and  regarded  the  beneficiary  or  ceitui  qne  me  as  the  real 
owner,  entitled  to  the  possession,  profits,  and  complete  con- 
trol of  the  land.  This  estate  of  the  beneficiary  was  the 
••  use."  Being  utterly  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and 
being  the  creature  of  the  equity  tribunals,  it  was  freed  by 
them  from  all  the  incidents  and  restraints  of  the  feudal 
tenures ;  it  could  be  devised  by  will,  transferred  without 
any  public  delivery  of  possession,  and  was  not  subject  to 
any  pecuniary  exactions  from  the  superior  lords.  Equity 
looked  upon  the  legal  holder  as  having  no  interest  but  the 
bare  title,  and  would  compel  him  to  convey  it  as  J'"*1-™ 
by  the  beneficial  owner.  In  the  27th  year  of  Henry  \  111. 
1'arliamcnt  attempted  to  destroy  uses  by  a  statute  called 
the  "  statute  of  uses."  This  celebrated  enactment  provided, 
in  substance,  that  whenever  lands  should  be  conveyed  in 
fee  to  A  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  B,  the  complete  title,  legal 


and  equitable,  should  at   once  vest  in  ]'.  tree  tioni  unv  line, 

ami  that  no  interest  should  remain  in  A.      The  \vli..l, 

ute.  however,  was  drawn  mi  lunsrl-  ,  an>l  contained  -.,  innny 

provisos     mid     c\ee|,t|.,||-.     thai     the      courts     of     equity     MM. It 

evaded  it.  and   revived  the  system  of  uses  under  the  name 
of  *' trusts."  which  has  existed  to  the  present  day.     An 
other  re.- ii  1 1  ot  tin-  le^' I  slat  inn  wait  the  in\  ention  i-t  certain 
forms  of  -Iced,  which  came  to  be  the  ordinal '\ 
conveying  land  in  Kiighind.  and  M,  continued  until  Parlia- 
ment  by   a    recent  .ilisliliiled    the   ,-niiplcr 
conveyance  by  "grunt"  in  their  slea.l.      i  See  BMK.UX  AMI 
S  vi.i:.     For  further  particular.-  consult  the  article)  on  E«- 
TATK  and  Tin  ST.  I      lues  have  been   exprcmly  ah..: 
in  many  States,  mid  it  is  probable  that  they  have  never  ex- 
isted as   independent   estates   distinguished  from  trusts   in 
any  American  commonwealth.      JOHN  Noitiox  p.nnrm. 

Use  and  Occupation.  Whenever  the  land  or  build- 
ing, or  portion  thereof,  belonging  to  one  per«on  is  occupied 
by  another,  either  under  an  express  agreement  or  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  law  will  infer  an  agreement, 
but  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  amount  of  rent,  the 
owner  may  recover  from  the  tenant  such  compensation  in 
the  nature  of  rent  as  the  occupation  is  reasonably  worth. 
The  action  under  these  circumstances  is  said  to  be  for  the 
•'use  and  occupation."  The  right  to  reqover  is  based  < 
the  notion  that  the  possession  was  taken  and  held  in  pur- 
•uance  of  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  and  is  necessarily 
brought  upon  the  tenant's  implied  promise  to  pay,  so  that 
the  relation  must  resemble  that  of  lessor  and  lessee.  If, 
therefore,  the  entry  is  tortious,  and  the  land  is  held  ad- 
versely and  not  in  subordination  to  the  owner's  right,  no 
action  for  use  and  occupation  can  bo  maintained,  since  no 
promise  can  be  inferred ;  the  remedy  of  the  owner  is  dam- 
ages resulting  from  the  unlawful  trespass. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

U'sedom,  a  low,  irregular,  and  little  productive  island 
belonging  to  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Oder, 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Stettiner  Haff,  and  comprises 
an  area  of  148  sq.  in.  On  its  north-eastern  shore  is  the 
port  of  Swinemiinde. 

Uses.    See  USE. 

Uses,  Charitable.    See  CHARITABLE  USES. 

IJsh'ant  [Fr.  Oneuant],  the  largest  of  a  group  of  islands 
of  the  same  name,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  France,  and 
belongs  to  the  department  of  Finisterre.  It  is  fertile,  and 
has  2271  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
in  fisheries. 

I'shas.    See  IIiNDP  RELIGIONS,  by  Pwor.  JOHN  DOWSON. 

Ush'er,  orUssher  (JAMES),  D.  D.,b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Jan.  4,  1580 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  became  a  fellow ;  took  orders  In  the  Church  of  England 
1601;  became  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick 
1607;  was  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Dublin 
1607-20 ;  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  Irish  Church 
1615;  became  bishop  of  Meath  1620,  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh and  primate  of  Ireland  1623;  had  his  house  destroyed 
by  the  Irish  rebels  1641,  while  visiting  England,  in  which 
country  he  thenceforth  remained;  was  appointed  by  Charles 
I.  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  was  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
1647-54,  residing  chiefly  at  Oxford.  D.  at  Ryegatc.  Surrey, 
Mar.  21,  1656,  and  by  order  of  Cromwell  was  buried  with 
great  magnificence  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Author  of 
numerous  theological  treatises,  mostly  in  Latin,  of  which 
a  complete  edition  was  published  by  the  University  of 
Dublin  (17  vols.,  1841-64),  with  a  Life  by  Rev.  C. 
rington.  His  Annalet  Veterit  it  Xuri  Tc'lammli  (2  vols., 
1650-54)  contain  a  scheme  of  biblical  chronology,  since 
printed  in  the  margin  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  I  ble, 
and  generally  adopted  by  English  and  continental  hull 
rians,  though  now  admitted  to  be  inexact.  Another  Lift, 
with  that  of  John  Seldcn,  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Aikm 
(1811).  His  library  now  belongsto  Trinity  College  Dublin. 
He  was  a  learned  antiquarian,  and  the  Epistles  of  1  olycarji 
and  Ignatius  were  first  published  by  bun  He  was  twice 
elected  by  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Westminster  A 
sembly  of  Divines,  but  did  not  nttend,  from  '<>y»1'J'  <« 
king  He  prepared  the  Irish  Articles  of  Religion  (I  I  •  . 
and  proposed  a  system  of  reduced  episcopacy  an  a  com- 
promise between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.     (1)  The  gentleman  nsh< 
of  the  black  rod,  one  of  the  dignitaries   of  t 
court,  is  also  usher  to  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  t 
House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  has  executive  duties. 
Yeoman  usher  of  the  black  rod  is  deputy  of  the  £"«oinK. 
(3)  The  usher  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  St.  1 
ca  led  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.     The  usher  of  the  gree, 
rod  serves  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  and  the  usher  of  the 
red  rod  the  order  of  the  Bath.     The  governments  of 
foundland,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  etc., 
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have  ushers  of  the  black  rod,  after  the  example  of  the 
home  government. 

Us'kup,  or  Scopia,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet 
of  the  same  mime,  on  the  Vardar,  has  uiany  line  mosques 
and  important  manufactures  of  leather.  P.  12,000. 

Us'tick,  tp.,  Whitesides  co.,  111.     P.  1026. 

Ugtilagin'ere,  an  order  of  Fungi  to  which  belong  the 
smuts.  The  species  of  this  order  grow  upon  living  pha- 
nerogams, Mini  attack  most  frequently  some  part  of  the 
lloral  organs,  although  some  species  arc  limited  to  leaves 
and  young  stems.  In  all  the  species  the  spores  are  very 
numerous  and  of  a  black  or  dark-purplish  color,  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  After  producing  more  or  less  distortion  of 
the  mother-plant  they  rupture  the  epidermis,  and  appear 
in  the  form  of  powdery  spots  or  masses,  which  cover  with 
a  blackish  dust  all  bodies  which  come  in  contact  with  them, 
from  which  fivot  they  derive  the  name  of  smuts.  The 
mycelium  or  mass  of  threads  from  which  the  spores  are 
produced  is  in  all  the  species  of  the  order  comparatively 
minute,  and  easily  escapes  notice,  being  often  concealed 
by  the  preponderating  mass  of  spores.  The  mycelium  is 
not  provided  with  any  proper  suckers,  such  as  are  found 
in  some  orders  of  Fungi,  and  is  almost  entirely  limited  to 
the  part  of  the  mother-plant  where  the  smutty  spots  are  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  spores  are  produced  directly 
from  the  mycelium,'  without  the  intervention  of  any  sexual 
organs,  none  of  which  have  been  found,  with  any  certainty, 
in  the  Ustilaginese.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  members  of  this  order,  which,  although  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  includes  a  large  proportion  of 
injurious  species.  The  spores  when  ripe  are  either  free 
from  one  another  or  else  united  in  clusters  of  two,  three,  or 
more  together.  The  spores  of  some  of  the  species,  as  Til- 
letia  caries  and  Vitllago  foetenn,  have  a  disagreeable  odor. 
The  germination  has  been  studied  in  several  species.  In 
some,  after  a  period  of  repose,  the  contents  of  the  spore 
simply  grow  out  in  the  form  of  a  tube.  In  Tillelia  caries 
the  germinal  tube,  which  is  short,  is  crowned  at  the  tip 
with  a  whorl  of  cells,  which  unite  with  one  another  in  pairs 
by  a  cross-partition,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  conjugation. 
After  this  lateral  union  has  taken  place,  certain  of  the  cells 
begin  to  elongate  into  a  mycelium.  A  similar  process 
was  observed  by  De  Bary  in  Prvtvmyccs  mieriiupurnn.  In 
the  genus  Untifnyo  the  spores  are  produced  in  masses,  but 
are  all  free  from  one  another.  To  this  genus  belong  V. 
mayidii,  which  is  the  common  smut  of  Indian  corn;  U. 
fvetcwi,  which  grows  on  wheat  in  this  country  ;  and  U.  car- 
bo,  found  on  oats  and  also  on  wheat.  The  species  just 
named  produce,  at  first,  more  or  less  swelling  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  grains,  which  afterward  become  completely 
atrophied,  their  place  being  filled  with  masses  of  spores. 
Ustilago  IniKjieniiua  attacks  the  leaves  of  Phmgmiteii,  and 
has  more  the  habit  of  a  Puccim'a  than  an  Untilnyo,  as  it 
forms  long  black  lines  on  the  leaves  and  stem.  In  the 
genus  Tilletiii  the  surface  of  the  spores  is  reticulated,  and 
they  have  generally  a  very  short  stalk.  Tilletia  caries  is 
the  common  wheat-bunt  of  Europe.  It  is  also  found  in 
this  country,  and  to  the  naked  eye  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  Usttltiyo  ftxtcns.  In  Urocyntis  (Poli/cyntis  of  some 
writers)  the  spores  are  aggregated  together  in  small  num- 
bers and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  cells.  The  lat- 
ter are  said  by  De  Mary  not  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
spores  proper,  but  to  be  portions  of  the  mycelium  which 
were  wound  closely  around  them.  Urocyntit  occiilta  is  the 
smut  of  rye.  It  attacks  principally  the  stem  just  below 
the  fruit,  causing  the  ears  of  grain  to  droop  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Uroeyvtis  ccpnlse  is  the  onion-smut,  which  has 
caused  great  harm,  particularly  in  Connecticut.  It  is 
closely  related  to  Urocyntift  cnU-htci  of  Europe,  which  at- 
tacks the  meadow-saffron.  The  other  genera  of  Ustilaginea) 
present  little  of  interest  to  any  but  the  special  mycologist. 
(See  also  UitEmsE.E.)  V.  G.  FABLOW. 

listing7  Veli'ki,  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yug  and  Suk- 
hona,  has  three  cathedrals  and  many  benevolent  and 
educational  institutions,  and  manufactures  tallow,  candles, 
soap,  leather,  tiles,  jewelry,  silver  goods,  copperware,  and 
vinegar.  Its  transit-trade  with  Asia  is  very  considerable. 
P.  13,000. 

U'snry  and  Usury  Laws  [Fr.  vmre  ,•  Lat.  vmra, 
from  the  root  tiff,  to  "  use  "].  The  term  "  usury  "  was  orig- 
inally equivalent  to  "interest,"  the  compensation  paid  for 
the  use  of  money.  Present  usage  restricts  the  term  to 
illegal  intercut,  the  payment  or  the  stipulation  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  money  a  rate  higher  than  that  established  by 
law.  In  former  times,  when  money  was  borrowed  chiefly 
to  be  spent  on  immediate  consumption,  to  take  interest 
seemed  to  imply  the  taking  advantage  of  men's  necessities, 
and  the  business  of  money-lending  came  into  bad  repute. 
The  ban  of  society  was  upon  those  who  engaged  in  it, 


and  they  were  driven  to  demand  exorbitant  rates  as  an 
offset  to  the  odium  under  which  they  lived.  This  in  time 
prompted  the  enactment  of  laws  to  restrict  and  regulate 
interest.  (See  INTEREST,  HISTORY  OF,  and  INTEREST,  LAW 
CONCERNING.)  With  the  development  of  industry  and  trade, 
the  co-operation  of  capital  and  labor  has  become  a  neces- 
sity, and  when  money  is  borrowed  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
duction it  is  apparent  that  generally  the  borrower  is,  after 
paying  interest,  more  benefited  than  the  lender.  The  law 
of  entire  freedom  to  both  parties  in  such  transactions  is  a 
first  principle  of  sound  political  economy.  Yet  the  old 
ideas  of  extortion  as  connected  with  interest  still  linger, 
and  perpetuate  in  most  states  usury  laws — that  is,  la  us 
which  define  a  certain  rate  as  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
permissible.  Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  such 
laws  are  not  only  ineffective  but  mischievous.  There  an' 
natural  causes  whose  normal  action  determines  what  can 
(profitably  be  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  the  fruit  of  past 
labor,  just  as  the  wages  of  present  labor  and  the  price  of 
wheat  or  any  other  commodity  arc  determined.  Wlmt 
money  in  use  is  worth  is  always  indicated  by  a  market- 
rate  of  interest  adjusted  to  various  contracts  according  to 
I  the  form,  the  period,  the  risk,  etc.,  involved.  If  the  law 
fixes  the  highest  rate  allowed  considerably  above  the  ordi- 
nary market-rate,  it  will  have  no  effect.  If  the  legal  rate 
is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest  market-rate  at  a  particular 
time,  it  interferes  with  the  adjustment  of  contracts  to  suit 
the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  circum- 
stances and  convenience  of  the  parties  concerned.  If  the 
legal  rate  be  fixed  below  the  market-rate,  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition  of  interest,  and  leads  on  the  one  hand  to 
a  withdrawal  of  considerable  capital  from  use,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  general  industry,  and  on  the  other  to  manifold 
evasions  of  the  law,  and  to  diminished  respect  for  the 
obligations  of  law  generally.  Usury  laws  can  never  bo 
thoroughly  enforced.  They  work  injury  to  honest  and 
prudent  people,  both  borrowers  and  lenders,  for  the  benefit 
of  sharpers  and  reckless  adventurers.  They  ofl'er  a  pre- 
mium for  the  defiance  of  law,  and  confer  a  monopoly  on 
unscrupulous  extortioners.  The  reasons  given  for  their 
enactment  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  other  things,  and 
would  require  the  law  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  prices  of  com- 
modities; which  would  be  as  absurd  and  futile  us  to 
attempt  by  legislation  to  regulate  the  tides  of  the  ocean. 
Legal  sanction  and  security  for  all  reasonable  contracts  in 
loaning  capital  encourage  free  competition,  and  constitute 
the  surest  safeguards  against  excessive  interest.  The 
abrogation  of  usury  laws  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts may  be  welcomed  as  first  steps  in  a  reform  des- 
tined soon  to  be  universal.  A.  L.  CHAIMN. 

U'tah,  a  Territory  of  the  TJ.  S.,  lying  mostly  in  the 
great  Wahsatch  basin  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending  from  the  37th  to  the  42d 
parallel  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  109th  to  the  114th  merid- 
ian of  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X. 
by  Idaho  and  Wyoming  Territories,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Wy- 
oming, on  the  E.  by  Colorado,  on  the  S.  by  Arizona  Ter- 
ritory, and  on  the  W.  by  Nevada.  Its  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  350  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  nearly 
300.  Its  area  in  1870  was  about  84,476  sq.  m.,  or  54.0l>.">.n7."> 
acres;  but  in  1871  the  county  of  Rio  Virgin  in  the  P.  W., 
around  the  head-waters  of  the  Rio  Virgin  River,  was  set 
off  to  Nevada  by  act  of  Congress,  and  the  area  is  thereby 
diminished  to  about  84,000  sq.  m. 

Face  of  the  Country  and  Geuloijy. — The  Wahsatch  range 
of  mountains,  which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Gn-at 
Rasin,  traverse  the  Territory  from  N.  to  S.,  trending  south- 
westward  as  they  approach  the  Arizona  line.  They  form 
a  continuous  and  nearly  unbroken  chain  from  the  t'intah 
Mountains  at  the  N.  E.  to  the  Iron  Mountain  in  the 
S.  S.  W.  W.  of  this  range  the  rivers  have  no  outlet,  and 
fall  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake  or  some  of  the  other  fresh  or 
salt  lakes  of  the  basin.  E.  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
there  is  a  plateau  30  or  40  miles  in  width,  sloping  down  to 
the  elevated  valley  or  plain  in  which  the  San  Rafael, 
Uintah,  Dirty  Devil,  White,  Green,  Grand,  and  San  Juan 
rivers  have  their  sources.  All  these  rivers  cut  their  way 
through  the  easily -eroded  rocks,  and  form  canons  varying 
in  depth  from  2000  to  5000  feet,  and,  after  reaching  a  lower 
plain,  spread  out  in  broad  streams,  which  in  turn  unite  to 
form  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  again  force  their 
way  through  the  mountains  in  the  Great  Canon  of  that 
river.  Though  elevated  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  part  of  this  eastern  section  is  fertile  and 
largely  productive.  Western  Utah  is  also  elevated,  the 
summits  of  the  Wahsatch  rising  from  a  plain  varying 
from  4250  to  6000  feet  in  height,  and  attaining  a  further 
elevation  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the  valley. 
Mount  Nebo,  the  Twin  Peaks,  and  some  others  are  from 
12,000  to  13,000  feet  in  height.  In  the  N.  W.  and  W. 
much  of  the  elevated  plateau  is  a  barren  alkaline  desert, 
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yielding  little  except  the  sagebush '  or  grcascwood ;  yet 
even  these  desert  lands,  under  the  influence  of  irrigation, 
whore  it  can  be  applied,  may  IPO  made  to  yield  large  crop.. 
W.  of  the  Great  bait  Lake  and  the  other  lake.-*  of  the  een- 
tral  valley  there  are  several  chains  of  mountains  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Wahsatch,  lmt  of  lower  elevation, 
anil  walling  in  the  central  valley  from  the  desert  lands 
f.irthi'r  W.  These  mountains,  beginning  at  the  N.,  bear 
tho  names  of  Raft  Kivcr,  Promontory,  ()<|uirrh,  Onaqui,  ' 
Cedar,  Thomas,  Champlin,  (ioshoot,  House,  Heaver  Hiver, 
Wah-Wah,  1'inon,  and  N'eedlc  mountains.  The  chains  E. 
of  the  Wahsate.li  range  are  mostly  portions  of  the  Colorado 
Mountain  *v>tem;  the  most  prominent  of  them  are  the 
1'intah,  the  Koan  or  Book  Mountains,  tho  Little  Moun- 
tains, the  Sierra  la  Salle,  Sierra  Tuean,  Sierra  1'anoche, 
and  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  the  Sierra  Abajo  and  the  Orcjos 
del  Oso.  The  Wahsatch  and  Vintah  mountains,  their  foot- 
hills on  the  western  slope,  and  tho  parallel  ranges  W.  of 
them  are  Eozoic,  though  a  portion  of  their  summits  are 
crowned  with  Silurian  and  Mvtamnrphic  rocks ;  the  ele- 
vated valleys  and  plains  of  the  Great  Basin  arc  Tertiary, 
deposited  when  the  Great  Basin,  now  covering  Western 
1  tali  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Nevada,  wan  a  vast  lake 
witli  mountainous  islands.  Eastern  Utah  is,  except  the 
immediate  valley  or  cafion  of  tho  Rio  Colorado  and  its 
larger  tributaries,  Cretaceous  ;  the  Colorado  cuts  through 
the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic,  Carboniferous,  and 
slightly-developed  Devonian  systems,  down  to  the  rock-  of 
Silurian  age,  which  form  its  bod. 

Jliwrif,  Lok.i'K,  ftc. — Eastern  Utah  is  drained  solely  by 
tho  Colorado  and  its  affluents  already  enumerated.  Tho 
valley,  or  rather  tho  succession  of  valleys,  lying  between 
the  Wahsatch  range  ancl  the  lower  chain  wholly  within  the 
Great  liasin,  abounds  in  lakes.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  100 
miles  in  length  and  about  50  miles  in  width.  Its  area  is 
about  1900  sq.  m.  Its  waters  contain  nearly  22  per  cent, 
of  pure  salt,  and  no  fish  can  exist  in  them.  It  receives  the 
Bear  and  Jordan  rivers  and  some  smaller  streams.  Forty- 
five  miles  S.  of  this  lake,  anil  connected  with  it  by  the 
Jordan  River,  is  Utah  Lake,  22  miles  long  and  10  wide: 
it  has  an  area  of  about  130  sq.  in.  Its  waters  arc  fresh  and 
pure.  It  receives  the  Timpanagos,  Prove,  and  Spanish 
Fork  rivers.  Other  large  lakes  farther  S.  are  Sevier,  Little 
Salt,  Preuss,  and  Fish  lakes,  none  of  which  have  any  ap- 
parent outlet,  though  they  receive  considerable  streams. 
Scvier  River,  which  rises  in  Fish  Lake  6674  feet  above  the 
sea.  and  passes  through  a  slight  depression  of  the  Wah- 
satch Mountains,  discharges  its  waters  into  Sevier  Lake, 
forming  an  almost  complete  ellipse.  The  Preuss  River, 
emptying  into  Preuss  Lake,  and  tho  Rio  Virgen,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Colorado,  drain  the  S.  W.  part  of  tho  Territory. 
Mineralogy. — Gold,  silver,  and  lead  ores  exist  in  large 
quantities  in  Utah,  but  hitherto  the  policy  of  the  Mormon 
leaders  has  been  to  avoid  opening  mines  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  products  of  gold  and  silver  have,  however, 
been  steadily  increasing  for  the  past  few  years;  ninety 
mining  districts  had  been  opened  in  1876,  and  in  1874  the 
production  of  bullion  amounted  to  about  35,000,000.  The 
Territory  is  richer  in  iron  ores  of  all  qualities  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  U.  S.  There  are  ten  separate  deposits 
or  mountains  of  htematiteand  magnetite  in  a  distance  of  10 
miles  in  Iron  co.,  estimated  to  contain  about  130  million 
ton*  of  iron  ore,  averaging  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  pure 
iron.  In  the  Castle  Valley  region,  on  Green  River,  is  an- 
other deposit,  said  to  be  equally  extensive.  Other  deposits 
of  vast  extent  have  been  found  in  Cache,  Box  Elder,  Weber, 
and  Davis  counties,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Territory.  These 
ores  are  all  very  rich,  and  both  lignite  and  excellent  bitu- 
minous coking  coals  are  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
as  well  as  fluxes  and  the  other  requisites  for  smelting  tho 
ores.  The  lignites  of  the  Great  Basin  are  very  valuable 
coals  for  fuel,  but  do  not  coke.  In  San  Peteco.  and  along 
the  cafions  of  Green  and  Grand  rivers  is  a  bituminous  coal 
belonging  to  the  Upper  Coal-Measures,  which  is  of  great 
value  for  the  furnace,  and  is  in  thick  workable  seams. 
Copper  and  zinc  are  metals  which  abound  in  the  Territory. 
Rock-salt  in  vast  quantities,  as  well  as  the  salt  procured 
by  evaporation  from  Salt  Lake,  sulphur  in  extensive  beds, 
carbonate  of  soda,  alum,  borax,  etc.,  are  among  the  other 
mineral  treasures  of  Utah. 


<'limntc. — The  yearly  mean  temperature  ranges  from 
48.65°  to  51.il0  in  the  V  and  S.  of  the  Territory.  The 
spring  means  at  Coaltilln  were  I.'.'.' ";  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
51.7°;  summer,  69.2°  and  75.9°:  autumn,  4S.9°  and  :,!.-  : 
winter,  L'l.'J"  and  32.1°.  The  rainfall  is  about  15.10  inchci 
annually. 

/.mdiKftf. — The  wild  animals  are  those  common  to  Ne- 
vada and  to  the  Kocky  Mountain  region.  They  include 
the  griz/.ly  liear,  panther,  California  lion,  the  black  l":u. 
wolf,  lynx,  fox,  raccoon.  Calilornia  skunk,  etc.,  and  among 
the  game  animals  the  luitlalo,  possibly  the  INOOM-,  antelope, 
black-tailed  deer.  hare-.  c-|...  jallv  tlir  -a^'e  hare,  anil  the 

singular  animal  know n  a-   I'uirdV  rabbit;  squirrels,  mar- 
mot*, etc.     I7l>  species  of  birds  belonging  to  the  Territory 
TI  described. 

I'"/*  f'l/i'-oi  'in-/  .I-/-'/' ii/'io"/  /'< "ilit'-iioni. — The  moun- 
tains in  the  S.  are  wooded  to  near  the  -now  line,  but  the 
Territory  contains,  it  is  -aid.  only  about  40(10  sij.  in.  of 
timber.  The  forest  growths  of  the  mountain-  in  the  lirent 
Basin  are  those  of  the  Pacific  slope,  though  not  generally 
attaining  the  height  of  tho  Nevada  and  California  • 
and  having  a  smaller  proportion  of  hard-wood  growths. 
The  alkaline  plains  are  treeless  and  destitute  of  shrubs, 
except  the  sage-bush.  Eastern  Utah  belongs  to  the  Kocky 
Mountain  region,  and  its  sylva  and  flora  are  similar  to 
those  of  Colorado.  In  1874  over  250,000  acres  of  land 
were  under  cultivation,  much  of  it  irrigated,  the  Mormon 
system  of  irrigation  being  admirably  etlcith..  Tin 
of  that  year  were  stated  liy.~ui.rvoi  General  Kimhnll  to 
have  been,  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
350,000  bushels  of  barley,  700,000  bushels  of  oats,  375.000 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  2,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes, 
300,000  tons  of  hay,  and  an  immense  crop  of  apples,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  pears,  figs,  and  grapes,  being  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  supply  of  tho  Territory.  The  agricultural 
Eroducts  of  the  year  were  valued  at  over  $6,000,000.  We 
aye  no  later  statistics  of  the  live-stock  of  the  Territory 
than  those  of  the  census  of  1870.  It  has  materially  in- 
creased since  that  time,  as  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  stock-raising.  In  1870  tho  value  of  live-stock  was  stated 
to  be  $2,149,814;  it  included  14,281  horses,  2879  mules  and 
asses,  190,934  neat  cattle,  59,672  sheep,  and  3150  swine. 
Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  -ilk  culture. 

Manufacture*. — In  1870  there  were  533  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  Territory,  employing  1534  hands  and 
a  capital  of  $1,391,898,  paying  $395,365  in  wages,  using 
$1,238,252  of  raw  material,  and  producing  goods  valued  at 
$2,343,019.  Flour  and  meal,  sawed  lumber,  and  woollen 
goods  were  the  principal  articles  manufactured.  In  1874 
the  capital  employed  was  over  $4,000,000,  and  many  fur- 
naces, foundries,  and  ironware  foundries  were  added  to  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  tho  Territory. 

Miitei. — In  1870,  Utah  had  6  mining  establishment,  re- 
porting $44,800  capital  and  $14,950  product.  Her  mines 
have  now  more  than  $4,000,000  capital  and  over  $7,900,000 
product. 

Jiailroadt.— In  1875,  Utah  had  596.5  milet  of  railroad 
in  operation,  costing  for  roads  and  equipment  $41,308,222. 
Of  tnis  44  miles  was  narrow-gauge  and  built  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Territory.  There  are  about  350  irrigating 
canals  in  the  Territory,  several  of  them  of  considerable 
length  and  size;  they  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2,225,000. 

Finnncee,  Commerce,  Baiilci,  tlr.— The  Territorial  gov- 
ernment  is  supported  by  taxation.  The  taxes  (not  na- 
tional) in  1870  amounted  to  $167,355,  of  which  $39,40! 
was  for  Territorial,  $80.419  for  county,  and  $47,534  for  city 
and  town  purposes.  There  is  no  Territorial  debt.  Th« 
commerce  of  the  Territory  in  the  exportation  of  its  bullion, 
ores,  wool,  hide*,  lumber,  coal,  etc.,  and  the  importation 
of  general  merchandise,  is  large  in  proportion  to  it*  popu- 
lation, amounting  to  not  less  than  $45,000.000.  There  arc 
3  national  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $450,000  and  an 
outstanding  circulation  of  about  $400,000 :  and  6 
banks  and  banking-houses.  There  are  no  fire  or  111 
surancc  companies  in  the  Territory. 

Population.— Surveyor-General    Kimball   in    187* 
mated  the  population,  exclusive    of  tribal  Indians,  D 
the  assessors'  returns,  at   130,000.*     The  following  table 
gives  the  census  statistics  of  1850,  1880,  and  18,0: 
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UTAH— UTAHS. 


Education. — The  following  arc  the  statistics  of  the  public 
schools  of  Utah  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1875,  the  latest 
date  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  :  Receipts,  $109,836.70, 
of  which  $33,883  was  from  Territorial  and  local  taxation, 
and  $75,953.70  from  rate-bills;  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
salaries,  $90,953.70;  amount  of  available  school  fund, 
$15,000;  number  of  youth  in  Territory  of  school  age  (4 
to  10  yours),  33,164  (16,03.3  males,  18,329  females);  num- 
ber enrolled,  17,742;  average  daily  attendance,  12,916; 
number  of  school-houses  and  school-rooms,  200;  arorngo 
duration  of  schools,  134  days,  or  about  6  months  and  0 
days;  number  of  teachers  employed,  398  (males  209,  fe- 
males 189) ;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $40, 
of  female  teachers,  $16.  There  wore  12  private  schools, 
having  1261  scholars  and  37  teachers.  There  are  no  pub- 
lic-school lands  yet  granted,  and  thus  far  no  free  schools. 
There  is  no  normal  school,  though  an  effort  is  making  to 


establish  one.     Several  of  the  private  schools  have  high 
school  departments.     The  University  of  Deseret,  at  Salt 


Lake  City,  chartered  in  1850,  but  not  organized  till  1869, 
has  not  yet  gone  beyond  a  preparatory  department.  It 
has  in  this  department  8  instructors,  179  students  (110 
males  and  69  females),  and  its  total  receipts  were  $5380, 
of  which  S2880  was  from  tuition  fees.  It  had  2300  vol- 
umes in  its  library.  It  is  wholly  under  Mormon  control. 
The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  4  good  schools  in  the 
Territory;  the  Methodists  and  the  Presbyterians,  each  1. 
There  arc  no  scientific  or  professional  schools.  There  are 
no  charitable  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  or 
insane  in  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  penitentiary  is'at 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  there  were  10  newspapers  in  Utah, 
having  a  circulation  of  14,250  and  an  annual  issue  of 
1,578,400.  Of  these,  3  were  dailies,  with  2700  circulation  ; 
3  semi-weekly,  2900  circulation  ;  3  weekly,  8400  circula- 
tion;  and  1  monthly,  250  circulation.  In  1875  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  had  increased  to  20,  of  which  5  were 
dailies. 


Churches, 


DHXOMINATIOWS. 

Church 
orniini- 
zatluua, 
1870. 

Church 
edifice!, 
1870. 

Sittings, 
1S70. 

Church 
properly, 
1870. 

Church 

(>i'k';iitixri- 

1875.' 

Church 
cdl. 
Dee', 
1875. 

Min- 
isters 
or 
clergy- 
men. 
1875. 

Church 
members 
or 
communi- 
rants, 
1875. 

Adherent 
popula- 
tion, 
1875. 

Church 
property, 
1875. 

liio 

164 

86,110 

8074,0!  >o 

195 

195 

208 

70,303 

86,600 

$1,070900 

1 

1 

1 

111 

100 

2000 

2 

2 

WO 

30,800 

3 

3 

6 

150 

500 

42,500 

Methodists     

2 

1 

300 

1,200 

3 

3 

3 

130 

600 

16,000 

160 

1S1 

85,350 

642,000 

185 

185 

190 

70,000 

85,000 

i  minium 

Presbyterians  

1 

600 

3 

3 

3 

67 

400 

10,400 

Constitution,  Courts,  etc.— The  governor  and  secretary  of 
the  Territory  are  appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  but  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  legislative 
assembly  is  composed  of  a  council  of  13  members,  elected 
for  two  years,  nnd  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  mem- 
bers, elected  for  one  year.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  one  chief-justice  and  two 
associate  justices  (appointed  by  the  President),  which 
holds  a  term  in  each  of  the  three  judicial  districts  each 
year;  in  district  courts,  probate  courts,  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  Territory  sends  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who 
has  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 

Counties. — There  are  twenty  counties,  as  follows : 


COUMTIKS.* 

Total 
pop., 
1870. 

Msil.'S 
1870. 

Fe- 

males, 
1870 

Total 
pop., 
1860. 

V  •->•-.••) 

valuation, 
1870.J 

True 
valuation, 

1HTD. 

Beaver  
Box  Klder  

2,007 
4,856 

1,010 

2,812 

997 
2,013 

785 
1.608 

* 

95.000 
500.000 

m.7:>o 

600.000 

Davis 

Juab  
Kane  
Mlllard  

2,<Mt 
1.513 

l.Ott 
776 

1,007 
737 

67* 
"  nl 

272,6  U 
2IM.010 

340,801 
268,105 
50-2,455 

Pluto  

Mo 

Rich  

307,950 

Salt  Lake  
San  Pete  
Sevier      

18,337 
6,78(1 

9,019 
3,'J7I 

9,H18 
3,512 

11,295 
:),815 

4,'210,9'JO 
336,385 

5.fil  l,«53 
1,134,987 

Summit  
Tooeta  

2,512 
2,177 

1,349 
1.U9 

l.ltt 

1,018 

'l98 
1.008 

263.59-2 
37I.73R 

263,,»92 
461,670 

145.027 

Washington  
Weber  

3,061 
7.858 

1,332 
4.112 

1.532 

II.TU-, 

691 
3,675 

500.000 
1.750.000 

772,194 

1.7.V1.CMO 

Totals  

88,788 

44,1-21 

42.665 

40,273t 

!•.'.  -»,:>.  -t-j 

16,159,995 

Principal  Towns. — The  capital  of  the  Territory  is  Salt 
Lake  City,  which  had  in  1870  a  population  of  12,854.  The 
other  large  towns  and  cities  are  Ogden,  3127  inhabitants  in 
1870;  Provo,  2384  in  1870;  and  Logan,  Ephraim  City, 
Manti,  Iron  City,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  which  had  from 
1300  to  2000  each. 

History. — Utah  derives  its  name  from  the  Utes,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  originally  inhabiting  it.  It  was  originally  a 
part  of  Upper  California,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  U.  S. 
by  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  The  Mormons  (see 
MORMOVS),  driven  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  emigrated 
hither  in  1847  and  1848,  and  established  themselves  in  a 
region  remote  from  other  inhabitants.  In  1850  it  was 
organized  as  a  Territory.  There  have  been  serious  diffi- 
culties between  the  Territory  and  the  U.  S.  government, 
growing  out  of  the  claims  of  the  Mormon  prophet,  Brigham 
Young,  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  also  from  the  recog- 
nized practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territory.  In  1857  a 
party  of  settlers,  while  passing  through  Utah,  having  in- 
curred the  suspicion  of  the  community  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
were  surrounded  in  Mountain  Meadows,  Santa  Clara  co., 
Ut.,  by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  were  under  the  control  of 

*  The  county  of  Rio  Virpten.  reported  in  the  census  of  1870  as 
having  a  population  of  450  (250  males  and  200  females),  was  iu 
1871  set  off  to  Nevada. 

t  This  includes  1044  in  oonntips  sinrr>  absorbed  in  others. 

J  Assessed  valuation  in  1873,821,548,348. 


the  Mormons,  and  subsequently  massacred,  a  few  children 
alone  being  spared.  The  government  in  1875  begun  an 
investigation  to  bring  to  justice  the  leaders  in  the  massacre, 
and  has  already  elicited  much  information.  In  1H(>2  the 
Mormons  formed  a  State  constitution  and  demanded  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  as  the  "  State  of  Deseret."  It  was 
refused,  and  much  trouble  followed  for  several  years. 
Probably  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  Mormons, 
and  their  legislature  is  wholly  composed  of  Mormons,  but 
the  power  of  the  prophet  is  waning.  The  great  develop- 
ment of  their  mines  has  brought  in  many  settlers  who  are 
not  Mormons. 

Governors  of  the  Territory. 


Brigham  Young 1850-54 

Edwin  J.  Steptoe 1854-57 

Alfred  CununlnKS 1857-61 

Stephen  S.  Harding 1861-64 

James  D.  Doty 1864-«5 


Charles  Durkee 1865-69 

J.  Wilson  Shaffer 1870-71 

George  L.  Woods 1871-7.1 

Samuel  1).  Axtell 1873-75 

George  W.  Emery 1S75-77 

L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Utah,  county  of  Central  Utah,  lying  E.  of  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  comprising  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
Territory,  containing  Utah  Lake,  and  traversed  by  Utah 
Southern  and  American  Fork  R.  Us. ;  surface  somewhat 
hilly,  and  containing  some  valuable  gold-mines;  soil  very 
productive  when  irrigated.  There  are  saw-mills,  flour- 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  sorghum-molasses.  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, sorghum,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Provo  City.  Area,  about  1000  sq.  m.  P.  12,203. 

Utah  Lake.  The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah  ;  N.  lat.  40°  15',  W.  Ion.  (from  Green- 
wich) 111°  45'.  Its  altitude  above  the  sea  is  4475  feet;  its 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  25  miles;  its  extreme  width  13 
miles  ;  its  area  150  sq.  in.  It  has  no  island.  The  valley 
in  which  it  lies  is  part  of  a  great  trough  formed  by  the  up- 
lift of  the  Wahsatch  range  of  mountains  at  the  E.  and  the 
Oquirrh,  Lake,  and  Tintic  ranges  at  the  W.  The  eastern 
range  is  the  loftier,  and  all  the  tributaries  of  the  lake  come 
from  that  side.  Corn  Creek,  Hobble  Creek,  and  the 
American  Fork  rise  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  but  the 
Spanish  Fork  and  Provo  River  head  to  the  E.  of  the  range, 
and  pass  through  it  in  deep  defiles.  Its  outlet  is  the  river 
Jordan — appropriately  so  named,  since,  like  the  river  of 
Palestine,  it  runs  from  a  fresh  lake  to  a  salt  one.  The 
Jordan  of  Utah  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  flows  northward 
into  Great  Salt  Lake.  Utah  Lake  abounds  in  trout 
and  other  fish,  and  is  visited  by  a  great  variety  of  water- 
fowl. On  its  eastern  shore  stand  the  Mormon  towns  of 
Lehi,  American  Fork,  Pleasant  Grove,  Provo,  and  Spring- 
ville.  G.  K.  GILBERT. 

Utahs,  or  Utes,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the 
Shoshone  family,  living  in  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado, 
artd  Nevada.  They  practice  hunting  and  fishing,  and  also 
live  largely  upon  berries,  roots,  and  herbs,  and  possess  a 
few  horses,  but  rarely  engage  in  agriculture.  They  num- 
ber about  15,000,  and  h:ive  latterly  sold  most  of  their  lands 
to  the  U.  S.  government,  retaining  a  large  reservation  in 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  Colorado. 


UTERINE  DISEASES— UTICA. 
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U'terine  Diseases.     Diseases  of  the  womb  or  utsrM,  | 

so-called  "  female  di-c:i>e-."  :m-  comparatively  infrequent 
in  tho  women  of  aboriginal  and  savage  tribes,  and  in  civ- 
ilized races  among  the  women  of  rural  districts  who  Inhor, 
arc  much  in  the  open  air,  and  I'm-  lYniii  iirtiticial  and  I-IH-MI 
in;ile  habits  of  ilress  ami  living.  l''or  the  most  part,  they 
exist  in  delieate  women,  those  whose  health  is  impaired  by 

..ilier  ami  ])rimary  disease,  ami  relatively  more  often  \ 
in  iv.iuien  res'nlent  in  great  cities.  The  predisposing  oaustt 
of  a  majority  "I'  all  uterine  diseases  are  the  constant  rccur- 
rcn  ie  during  the  greater  ]>art  of  adult  life  of  tho  menstrual 
period,  the  complications  ami  sequela-  of  child-bearing,  and 
the  intimate  nervous  and  vaseular  sympathy  conncitini; 
the  uterus  with  every  part  of  a  woman's  organism.  Uterine 
diseases  eimipri.-u  also  the  derangements  of  the  appcn<hi_-r. 
of  the  uterus — the  ovaries,  vagina,  and  peri-uterine  con- 
nective tissue  and  ligaments  which  maintain  tho  organ 
n  .Dually  i'ii  «i'f«.  The  uterus  is  subject  to  congestion  and  j 
to  inflammation  from  many  causes,  as  suppressed  men- 
struation, catching  cold,  falls,  blows  upon  tho  abdomen. 
Congestion  and  inflammation  are  indicated  by  a  sense  of 
fulness,  weight,  warmth,  nml  pain,  with  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  in  stand- 
ing or  walking;  ami  relieved  by  lying  down.  The  disease 
mav  he  limited  to  the  inner  mucous  membrane,  to  tho  body 
of  the  organ,  or  the  exterior  investing  loose  tissue,  or  rarely 
involve  all.  The  term  metritis  denotes  inflammation  of  the 
bodv  proper  of  the  organ,  endo-mctritis  of  tho  mucous  in- 
terior, peri-metritis  of  the  surrounding  elastic  tissues  which 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  This  tissue,  when  extensively 
inflamed,  is  often  infiltrated  with  new  plastic  matter,  the 
product  of  tho  vascular  engorgement,  and  this,  becoming 
set,  "fixes"  the  uterus  for  a  time,  so  that  it  is  rigid  and 
immovable — a  condition  termed  pelvic  cellulitis  and  peri- 
uterine  cellulitis.  This  loose  tissue  is  occasionally  tho  seat 
of  profuse  hremorrhage  from  a_ruptured  vessel,  as  in  lift- 


Tho    normal   uterus   is   a   symmetrical    organ 
straight  axis,  and  the  cavity  of  its  body  and  neck  slightly 
open ;  its  normal  position  is  that  of  slight  antcversion,  or 
upright  and  from  above  inclining  slightly  backward.     But 
attacks  of  congestion  and  inflammation  change  its  shape, 
size,  symmetry,  and  position.     Thus,  cither  from  external 
pressure  or  adhesions,  or  from  softening  or  thickening  of 
its  own  walls,  it  may  bo  drawn  down — either  backward, 
forward,  or  to  either  side;  the  organ  as  a  whole  may  bo 
tilted,  giving  rise  to  "  version ;"  or  tho  body  may  be  bent 
on  the  neck,  a  condition  termed  "  flexion."     According  to 
the  direction  which  the  displacement  or  deformity  of  the 
uterus  takes,  we  have  antevcrsion,  retroversion,  right  and 
left  lateral  version,  and  anteflexion,  retroflexion,  and  right 
and  left  lateral  flexion.     Flexions  of  the  uterus  are  a  com- 
mon cause  of  "  dysmenorrhoea,"  or  difficult  menstruation, 
since  by  the  bending  of  the  uterus  its  canal  is  bent  and 
constricted,  and  the  free  escape  of  menstrual  blood  is  pre- 
vented ;  this  flexion  of  the  uterine  canal  is  also  a  cause  of 
sterility,  since  seminal  elements  cannot  enter  the  organ  and 
produce  conception.    Whenever  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  as 
oy  congestion  or  inflammation,  is  the  seat  of  a  polypus  or 
tumor,  or  is  pressed  down  by  growths  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  also  whenever  in  debilitated  persons  its  lig- 
aments and  outside  supports  are  weakened  and  relaxed,  it 
tends  to  gravitate  below  its  natural  position  in  the  pelvis, 
and  even  to  project  from  the  body.     This  "falling  of  tho 
womb"  is  termed  "prolapse,"  and,  when  extreme,  "proci- 
deiitia."     The  lower  end  of  the  uterus,  the  neck  or  cervix, 
is  often  ulcerated  as  the  result  of  congestion,  inflammation, 
contact  of  its  end  with  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  acrid  mucus  discharged  in  endo-metritis.  Tu- 
mors may  develop  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  the 
substance  of  its  walls,  or  upon  its  outer  surface,  either 
beneath  its  serous  coverings  or  loosely  attached  by  ped- 
icles.    The  uterus  is  occasionally  the  scat  of  cancer,  and 
chiefly  at  tho  climacteric  period  or  "change  of  life."     The 
ovaries — whose  functional  work,  tho  production  and  pe- 
riodic discharge  of  tho  ovules,  is  tho  paramount  physical 
feature  of  woman's  sex — are  subject  to  attacks  of  conges- 
tion,  inflammation,  haemorrhage,  and  intense  neuralgia. 
The  fibrous  framework  of  these  organs  may  increase  and  de- 
velop fibrous  tumors  ;  but  especially  frequent  and  important 
are  "  ovarian  cysts  "  or  "  ovarian  dropsy."  The  ovisao  (see 
OVARIES)  becomes  distended  with  fluid  in  order  to  rupture 
and  eject  the  ovule  ;  it  then,  again,  is  filled  by  the  serum  of 
the  coagulated  blood  from  the  hannorrhago consequent  upon 
the  rupture.     The  ovisac  is  liable  to  fill,  and  by  a  process 
of  vascular  activity  and  growth  in  its  wall  becomes  a  cyst 
of  greater  or  less  size :  cysts  may  bo  present  of  small  size 
and  in  numbers,  never  attracting  attention,  or  reversely, 
grow  either  by  secretion  or  dropsical  transudation  to  con- 


tain  ten,  twenty,  sixty,  or  more  pound*  of  serous   fluid. 

Such    iivuriatl     r\-l-     may     I..-     -ui'/le     HICK,    Of    divided     by 

partitinns  into  compartment*.    (See  OvARirs.)    The  1-- 
ligaments  on  either  side  of  tin-  ut'-ru-    lc-*  nt'ten  are  tho 
M-;it    »i   ilr"i»i'-;il    c\-t<    developed    between    their    1 

The  vagina,  the  interM-niiii:   p;i-»:i'_'e  wlihl imc<-t.«  tho 

surface  of  the    body   with  the   womli   within,    i-   the   Ire 
quent   seat  of  catarrhal  iiiHniiim:iiion»,  in   which    ,-,. 
is    more   or  less  profusely  secreted.   run-in.:  ;i   di-chnrgo 
termed  "  leucorrhuea  "  ((Jr.  A(V«<K,  "while"  (matter),  and 
ixif,  to  "flow").    It  may  alto  !  Mlumcd,  "  *  - 

itis:"  the  neat  of  ulcers,  and  ,n  ..  .  1  -pnsm.  with  »r  without 
pain,  a  condition  termed  "  vagini»mu«."  Tin-  pa--:igo  it, 
very  exceptionally,  anatomically  diTe.-iivo,  being  wholly  or 
partially  wanting  or  constricted.  Mn-t  common  of  all 
uterine  diseases  are  merely  functional  derangements  or  ir- 
regularities of  menstruation.  By  amcnorrh<ea  It  under- 
stood absence  of  menstruation  ;  dysmonorrhosa  Is  chnrac- 
tcri/ed  by  pain,  sickness,  and  deficient  (low  at  tip  )"  ii  d  : 
and  menorrhagia  is  a  prolonged  and  excessive  menstrual 
flow,  or  persistent  loss  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  as  when 
cancer  or  polypus  exists.  In  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
uterine  diseases  correct  diagnosis  it  essential  at  the  outset. 
True,  most  of  them  are  benefited  by  use  of  general  tonics, 
by  rest,  corrected  habits,  and  by  supporting  the  abdominal 
viscera;  but  many  are  not  even  alleviated  by  those  gene- 
ral measures.  Physical  exploration,  both  manual  and  )>y 
aid  of  the  speculum,  will  often  reveal  an  un-u-p*  •;• 
ease,  and  point  to  tho  special  topical  treatment  or  surgical 
procedure  which  is  tho  essential  means  of  cure. 
K.  H.v nn  is  Ilunsox,  .In.  KKMSKII  BY  WILLARD PARKED. 
Utes.  See  UTAIIS. 

U'tica,  an  ancient  city  of  Africa,  was  on  tho  river  Ra- 
gradas,  near  its  entrance  into  tho  Mediterranean,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Duar.  When  Car- 
thage was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  llomans,  Utica  rose 
in  importance  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince. The  remains  of  its  temples,  amphitheatre,  and  aque- 
duct show  that  it  must  have  been  a  magnificent  place.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs. 

Utica,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.     P.  1145. 
I'tica,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1598. 
I'ticn,  tp.,  Chickasaw  co.,  la.     P.  031. 
I  lira,  p.-v.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich. 
Utica,  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.     P.  1370. 
Utica,  p.-v.,  Oreen  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  Mo. 
Utica,  city,  cap.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  96  miles  W.  of 
Albany.     A  tract  in  the  Mohawk  country,  afterward  known 
as  Cosby's  Manor,  was  granted  by  George  II.  in  1734.    This 
included  a  ford  over  the  Mohawk,  near  which,  on  the  S. 
bank,  in  1758,  Fort  Schuylcr  was  built.     Here  was  for  this 
vicinity  the  chief  crossing  of  the  river,  where  three  log 
cabins  were  put  up  in  1787,  and  a  store  and  an  inn  in  1790. 
The  village  of  Utica  was  incorporated  Apr.  3,  1798;  it  was 
chartered  as  a  city  Feb.  13,  1832,  and  is  a  half-shire  town 
with  Rome.     It  received  an  impetus  from  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Che- 
nango  Canal.     The  New  York  Central  R.  R.  skirts  the  city 
on  its  northern  limits,  while  the  Utica  and  Black  River 
R.  R.  runs  northward  to  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western   R.  R.  connects  wilh  the  coal- 
regions  and  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
the  New  York  Midland  U.  R.  commences  here.     The  popu- 
lation was  derived  at  the  beginning  largely  from  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  descendants  of  tho  Netherlander  on  the  lower 
Mohawk  were  also  early  settlers,  while  Engliuh,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  came  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  first  years,  and 
with  Scotch,  and  in  later  years  Germans  especially,  and  a 
few  French  and  Swiss,  have  increased  and  multiplied, 
terp rising  citizens  early  established  stage-routes  from  t'tica ; 
they  were  pioneers  in  the  maintenance  of  packets  on  the 
Erie  Canal.     The  first  electric  telegraph  company  (the  New 
York  \lbany  and  Buffalo)  was  organized  and  had  Us  elm 
office  here.    Five  woollen  and  7  cotton  factories  and  2  knit- 
ting-mills are  in  tho  city  and  vicinity.     Bleb  beds  of  iron 
ore  lie  just  S.,  and  2  blast  furnaces  are  run,  mainly  by 
Utica  capital,  a  few  miles  distant.     Ready-made  clothing 
is  extensively  manufactured.     Fix  establishments  turn  out 
annually  630,000  pairs  of  booU  and  shoes.    In  stoves,  steam- 
engines,  locomotive-lamps,  farm-wagons,  agricultural  im- 
plements, millstones,  and  drain-tile  considerable  capital  and 
labor  are  employed.   The  farms  about  Utica  are  devoted  in 
good  part  to  the  dairy,  and  it  is  the  chief  market  for  che 
the  US.,  200,000  boxes  having  been  sold  in  1 8, 5,  at  a 
*1  735  592.     The  waterworks  have  a  capacity  of  40fl.00fl,00( 
gallons  a  vear.     Three  parks  lie  within  tho  city,  and  « 
driving-park  on  its  eastern  boundary.    Four  national  banks, 
1  State  bank,  a  savings  bank,  and  2  private  banks  are  tut- 
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tained.  Horse  railroads  cross  the  city,  and  connect  with 
the  adjacent  villages  S.  and  W.,  and  with  the  driving-park 
on  the  E.  The  fire  department  is  paid,  and  has  an  alarm 
telegraph.  Theehurches  are  32 — 5  Episcopalian,  8  Method- 
ist, 5  Presbyterian,  4  Roman  Catholic,  4  Baptist,  2  Luth- 
eran, 1  Reformed,  1  Moravian,  1  Congregational,  1  Univer- 
salist — and  the  Spiritualists  maintain  regular  services  in  a' 
public  hall.  Of  these  churches,  4  conduct  worship  in  the 
Welsh,  and  6  in  the  German  language.  Three  hospitals,  4 
orphan  asylums.  '1  homes  for  the  aged,  a  home  for  women, 
and  a  dispensary  express  the  public  charity.  New  Y'ork 
Stale  supports  a  lunatic  asylum  here,  with  640  patients. 
The  Utica  Mechanics'  Association  owns  a  commodious 
opera-house.  The  public  library  contains  6055  volumes. 
~'hc  common  schools  are  graded,  and  in  the  academy  the 
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higher  branches  are  taught;  in  l.S'i  the  pupils  numbered 
4711.  Among  private  schools  the  Utica  Female  Academy 
holds  a  high  rank.  The  bar  of  Utica  and  of  Oneida  county 
has  been  eminent  always,  and  its  jurists  have  adorned  the 
bench  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  In  politics  its  citizens 
have  won  their  full  share  of  distinction.  There  are  2  daily 
newspapers  and  3  weeklies,  a  German  tri-weekly,  a  Welsh 
weekly,  and  2  Welsh  monthlies.  1'.  in  1 870,  28,804 ;  in  1875, 
32,070.  ELLIS  H.  ROBERTS, 

ED.  "  UTICA  MORNING  HERALD  AND  GAZETTE." 

Uticn,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Licking  CO.,  0.,  has  a 
private  bank.  P.  384. 

Utica,  p.-b.,  Vcnango  co.,  Pa.  P.  225. 
Utica,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Wis.  P.  1260. 
Utica,  tp.,  Winnebago  CO.,  Wis.  P.  1039. 

Utilita'rianism  [Lat.  vtilltan],  a  peculiar  political  and 
moral  theory  based  on  the  assumption  that  happiness  is  the 
ultimate  principle  of  all  human  actions,  and  characteristic- 
ally symbolized  by  its  fundamental  maxim,  "The  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  number."  Ethical  systems  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  any  moral  obligation  in  a  postulated 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  denying  the  existence  of  any 
innate  organ  in  the  human  soul  by  which  to  distinguish 
absolutely  between  right  and  wrong,  and  establishing  the 
natural  self-love  of  the  individual  as  the  necessary  prin- 
ciple of  his  whole  conduct,  seem  to  have  existed  as  far  back 
in  time  as  there  existed  any  comprehensive  reasoning  on 
moral  subjects;  but  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  this  the- 
ory has  received  the  name  of  utilitarianism  it  originated 
with  Jeremy  Bentham.  With  great  boldness,  and  not  with- 
out a  corresponding  power  of  argument,  he  substituted  in 
politics  utility  for  abstract  right;  or,  rather,  the  usefulness 
of  an  institution  or  a  law  was  the  only  criterion  of  its  just- 
ness, of  its  right  to  be,  which  he  acknowledged.  In  this 
principle  he  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  abolishing 
all  those  laws  and  institutions  which,  although  once  useful, 
had  now  become  a  plague,  and  of  carrying  out  all  reforms 
necessary  to  the  progress  and  development  of  mankind, 
without  risking  a  revolution  and  a  temporary  relapse  of 
society  into  anarchy ;  and,  generally,  his  application  of  the 
principle  to  legislation  met  with  approbation.  But  as  the 
political  system  developed  toward  completion,  the  necessity 
arose  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  moral  system 
which  governed,  or  was  to  govern,  the  actions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  was  necessary  to  apply  the  same  principle  in 
morals  as  in  politics,  and  on  this  point  the  utilitarian  the- 
ory— for  it  cannot  be  said  as  yet  to  have  developed  a  com- 
plete moral  system — met  with  much  ridicule,  and  subse- 
quently also  with  bitter  opposition.  It  sounded  rather 
harsh  when  Bentham  declared  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
Christian  civilization  that  happiness  was  and  had  always 
been  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  actions  ;  and  the 
utterance  became  still  more  provoking  when  he  defined  hap- 
piness simply  as  happiness  on  earth,  and  wrapped  up  in  a 
bundle  all  the  loftiest  and  most  disinterested  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul,  marked  it  as  asceticism,  and  sent  it  to  the 
waste-basket.  The  coarse  egotism  which,  at  least  in  the  vul- 
gar conception  of  them,  characterized  similar  systems  of  past 
ages  he  succeeded  in  breaking  by  substituting  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  the  cravings  of  the  individual ;  but  this  very  sentence 
has  an  external,  arithmetical  strictness,  and  nn  internal, 
practical  vagueness,  which  made  it  a  fit  subject  of  ridicule. 
Moreover,  Bentham's  own  writings  on  the  subject — An  In- 
troduction to  the  PHneinlei  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  etc. — 
arc  sketchy  and  rather  confused.  Nevertheless,  on  this  point 
also  he  found  very  able  disciples — James  Mill,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Alexander  Bain,  and  others — 
and  many  valuable  analyses,  psychological  and  strictly 
ethical,  have  issued  from  the  labors  of  the  school. 

Utlateca  Indians.     See  QUICHE  INDIANS. 

Uto'pia  [Gr.  ou,  "not,"  and  TOJTO?,  ''place"],  an  imag- 
inary island,  the  abode  of  a  people  free  from  care,  folly,  and 
the  common  miseries  of  life,  described  by  Sir  Thomas  More 


in  his  Utopia  (1516),  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Burnet 
(1C83),  by  Kobynson  (1551),  and  by  Cayley  (1808'). 

Utopia,  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.     P.  80. 

U'traquists,  a  Hussite  sect,  so  called  because  they  de- 
manded the  Lord's  Supper  administered  to  them  sub  ntra- 
ijiie  Hjirrie — that  is,  both  bread  and  wine.  They  were  also 
called  Calixtines. 

U'trecht,  province  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded  N.  by 
the  Zuyder-Zeo  and  S.  by  the  Rhine  and  Leek,  comprises 
an  area  of  532  sq.  m.,  with  176,524  inhabitants,  of  whom 
64,143  are  Roman  Catholics  and  the  rest  Protestants.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  low  hills  along  the  Rhine,  the  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  drier  and  brighter  than  in 
the  other  provinces.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  tobacco  are 
extensively  cultivated  ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  bees  are  reared, 
and  several  branches  of  manufactures,  such  as  the  making 
of  tiles,  bricks,  and  pottery,  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale. 

Utrecht,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  where  the  Vechte 
branches  off  from  it.  It  is  well  built,  traversed  by  canals, 
and  surrounded  with  finely-planted  promenades,  and  has, 
among  other  educational  institutions,  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity, with  which  are  connected  a  botanical  garden,  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  an  observatory,  and  different  museums  and 
scientific  collections.  Its  manufactures  of  plush,  velvet, 
and  carpets,  of  leather,  soap,  salt,  and  brandy,  of  metal 
ware  and  cigars,  are  very  extensive,  ami  it  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and  its  own  manufactures.  It 
is  the  oldest  town  of  the  Netherlands,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Trajecttntt  ad  Jflii-iitu/i  or  Ultrajectum,  from  which 
latter  appellation  its  present  name  is  derived.  Here  the 
fusion  between  the  seven  provinces  which  formed  the  Dutch 
republic  was  organized  in  1579,  and  here  the  treaty  was 
signed  (Apr.  11,  1713)  between  France,  England,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  which  ended  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  P.  64,275. 

Utre'ra,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  is  well 
built  and  pleasant;  has  several  oil-mills  and  manufactures 
of  soap,  leather,  and  pottery,  and  is  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
district,  famous  for  its  excellent  horses  and  ferocious  bulls. 
P.  12,441. 

Utricularia.  See  BLADDER-WORT  and  INSECTIVOROUS 
PLANTS. 

Uttara  Mimansa.  See  HINDU  PHILOSOPHY,  by  PROF. 
JOHN  DOWSON. 

Uval'de,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Rio 
Frio  and  its  affluents.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  stock- 
raising,  but  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate  not 
favorable  for  agriculture  unless  irrigated.  Cattle  are  nu- 
merous, and  constitute  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples, 
a  little  Indian  corn,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Uvalde.  Area, 
about  1000  sq.  m.  P.  851. 

Uvalde,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Uvalde  co.,  Tex.     P.  163. 

Uvaroff  (SERGEI  SKMENOVITCH),  COUNT,  b.  at  Moscow  in 
1785  ;  studied  at  Giittingcn  ;  was  made  curator  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg  in  1811,  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  in  1818,  director  of  the  department  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  1822,  minister  of  public  education  in  1832; 
retired  in  1848,  and  d.  at  Moscow  Sept.  16,  1855.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Oriental  School  and  the  Asiatic  Museum 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  all  educational  affairs  of  the  empire.  His  wri- 
tings have  been  collected  and  published  under  the  titles 
Etude*  de  Philologie  et  de  Critique  (1843)  and  Esquissei 
politiquet  et  litteraires  (1849). 

Uvic  Acid.     See  RACEMIC  ACID. 

Uvula.     See  PALATE,  by  PROF.  J.  W.  S.  ARNOLD,  M.  D. 

Uwch'lan  (yook'lan),  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
P.  794. 

Ux'bridge,  p.-v.,  Ontario  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  Toronto 
and  Nipissing  Railway,  43  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Toronto.  It 
has  important  manufactures  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  P. 
about  1600;  of  sub-district,  4762. 

Uxbridge,  p.-tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  Providence 
and  Worcester  R.  R.,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  contains 
good  schools,  1  newspaper,  and  large  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactories.  P.  3058.  SPENCER  BROTHERS, 

PUBS.  "  WORCESTER  SOUTH  COMPENDIUM." 

Uxmal',  a  ruined  city  of  Yucatan,  15  miles  S.  of  Mcri- 
da.  (See  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ABORIGINES,  by 
LEWIS  H.  MORGAN.) 

Uzbecks.     See  USBEKS. 

Uzes',  town  of  France,  department  of  Card,  manufac- 
tures silk  hosiery  and  trades  in  silk,  oil,  grain,  and  brandy. 
P.  6242. 

Uzziah.     See  AZAHIAII. 
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V,  n  consonant  letter  formerly  interchangeable  with   1" 
in  writing  and  printing.     In  power  al'o  V  i^  in  -mno  ex- 
tent intereliaii^eahli.'  witli  tlif  vnwcl  I",  iiml  with  the  eon-n 
inn:-    I!.   1',   P,  and   \V.     V  is   in  English  a  labio-dental. 
\'  has  the.  |.(.wer  of  English  a-  in  Latin  and  Anglo  S:i\nn. 
from  both  "f  which  we  net  the  a-  of  wim,  iriml,  while  the 
,.  ,,f  ,;„,,  tent,  i-  due  to  Xornmn.     V  is  in  martyrologies 
an  nlihri'vi:ition  for  >•>>;/<'».  V  V   for  riV;/i'n«  ;   '•  stands  for 
!•••, •»„,,  "against."     V    represents  the  numeral    5,  and  in 
chemistry  is  the  symbol  of  vanadium. 
Vaca,  do  (CABEIA).     Sec  XI-SKZ  (ALTAR). 
Va'ca  Sta'tion,  tji.,  Solano  co.,  Cal.     P.  120. 
Vn'cuville,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Solano  oo.,  Cal.     P.  of  v. 
MS)  "f  tp.  1701. 

Vnconj  (Xion.o),  h.  at  Tolentino,  in  the  Papal  State?, 
in  17'.H  ;  studied  music  under  I'nisiello  nt  Xaples,  and 
began  to  compose  operas  for  the  Italian  stage  in  1811; 
lurlas  ii  singing-master  successively  at  Venice,  Trieste, 
Vienii:i.  I'uris,  mid  London,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  in  1838  at  the  Conservatory  of  Milnn, 
where  he  d.  in  IN  III.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  many 
is  are  Pietro  it  Grande,  Zadiy  ed  Aitarlea,  and  Oiu- 
lirttu  >'  l\nini'<t. 

Vaccinn'tion  [L:vt.  rnrea,  "cow"],  the  act  of  inocu- 
lating un  individual  with  f^ccnim,  or  cow-pox,  a  disease 
occasionally  met  with  in  milch  cows.  It  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  proie"tin!»  the  system  against  small-pox,  having 
supersede  I  viiriolntion  or  'ixorrLATioN  (which  see).  The 
sni'ie-t  »as  first  systematically  investigated  by  Edward 
Jenner,  an  English  physician,  who  in  1798  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  and  established  the  practice. 
Cow-pox  has  many  points  in  common  with  small-pox, 
and  with  certain  varioliforin  diseases  of  several  of  the 
lower  animals,  particularly  with  horse-pox,  but  it  differs 
radically  from  them  nil  in  that  it  is  communicable  only  by 
actunl  inoculation  (never  by  effluvium) ;  that  its  cutaneous 
manifestations  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  confined  to 
the  point  of  inoculation ;  and  that  the  illness  to  which  it 
gi\es  rise  is  ordinarily  trifling  in  degree  and  of  very  short 
duration. 

When  a  child  is  vaccinated,  no  result  ia  observed  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  incubation,  generally  com- 
prising three  or  four  days,  when  a  pimple-like  elevation  of 
the  skin  forms  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  In  two  or  three 
days  more  this  papule  has  increased  in  size  and  become  a 
flattened  vesicle  or  "pock,"  with  a  depressed  centre  (um- 
bilication).  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  (inclusive)  it  has 
become  still  larger,  is  surrounded  by  a  sharply-defined  cir- 
eiilar.  bright-red  disk,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  radius, 
technically  termed  the  urmln  ;  its  central  depression  is 
more  marked ;  the  contained  fluid,  which  was  clear  at  first, 
has  become  somewhat  turbid,  and  the  central  depressed 
portion  has  become  converted  into  a  brown  crust:  at  this 
period  there  is  slight  fever.  The  pock  continues  to  increase 
in  size  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day,  when  it  has 
become  wholly  dried  into  a  blackish-brown  crust ;  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  areola,  which  has  faded 
from  the  centre  toward  the  circumference,  and  there  is  no 
more  fever.  The  crust  remains  attached  until  somewhere 
between  the  twenty-first  and  thirty-fifth  days.  On  falling 
off  it  leaves  a  reddened  surface,  which  gradually  becomes 
paler  than  the  surrounding  skin,  depressed,  and  sometimes 
"  foveolated  "  (i.  e.  indented,  like  the  surface  of  a  thimble), 
ami  remains  as  a  permanent  scar.  In  cases  of  revaccina- 
tion  (vaccination  of  a  person  who  has  before  been  vacci- 
nated successfully)  the  pock  usually  runs  an  accelerated 
course,  and  is  not  completely  developed,  although  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  apt  to  be  more  marked,  with  chil- 
liness, nausea,  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  etc. 

The  structure  of  the  vaccine  pock  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  vesicle  or  pustule  of  SMALL-POX  (which  see).  The 
contained  fluid  is  termed  lymph,  and  is  used  for  transfer- 
ring the  disease  from  one  person  to  another.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  should  be  taken  not  later  than  the  eighth  day.  This 
lymph  may  be  directly  transferred  from  the  subject  of  the 
pock  (vaceinifer)  to  the  person  to  be  vaccinated,  constitut- 
ing arm-to-arm  vaccination,  or  it  may  be  preserved  in  a 
li.|iii.|  state  sealed  up  in  capillary  glass  tubes  or  between 
plates  of  glass,  or  allowed  to  dry  on  slips  of  quill,  ivory, 
whalebone,  and  the  like.  Dried  lymph  is  the  most  trust- 
worthy form  of  stored  vaccine.  "The  fallen  crusts  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  disease,  but 


they  are  very  unsatisfactory.  In  whatever  form  vaccine 
virus  be  preserved,  great  cmre  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  undergoing  septic  decomposition,  a«  its  use  in  such  a 
condition  is  liable  to  produce  rerious  renulln,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  failure  to  convey  vaccinia.  In  particular,  it  should 
bo  kept  away  from  the  netion  ..t  nmi-tiire  and  heat.  "I 
late  years,  lymph  direct  from  the  cow  or  calf  •  IMH  ine  virun) 
has  been  much  used,  and  with  very  satisfactory  rcxiill-. 
since  it  is  found  to  bo  more  successful  in  communicating 
vaccinia,  to  produce  finer  pocki,  to  do  away  altogether 
(when  properly  mod)  with  the  danger  of  rmm'ung  "%ph- 
ilis  and  other  inoculahle  diseases,  and  to  furnlih  an  abun- 
dance of  vaccine  available  at  any  time  in  cate  of  the  sud- 
den outbreak  of  small-pox.  Animal  vaccine  can  now  be 
obtained  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  U.  S.  and  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  supply  is  kept  up  by  calf-to-calf  vac- 
cinations, starting  from  a  cue  of  natural  cow-pox.  Expe- 
rience does  not  warrant  positive  statement!  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  using  variola  vaccine  (from  a  variolated 
cow),  retro-vaccine  (from  a  cow  vaccinated  with  Immunized 
lymph),  horse-pox  lymph,  etc. 

The  best  mode  of  vaccinating  is  as  follows :  Make  one 
or  more  abrasions  of  the  skin  by  scraping  off  the  outer 
cuticle  with  a  sharp  lancet  or  some  similar  instrument. 
Each  abrasion  should  be  of  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea, 
and  they  should  not  be  lest  than  one  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  The  best  situation  it  on  the  left  arm.  at  or  near  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  skin  should  not  be 
punctured,  cut,  or  scratched,  but  simply  »cntf>fttt  and  on  no 
account  should  the  true  skin  be  wounded.  When  the  abra- 
sion is  found  to  present  a  moist  surface  (no  matter  whether 
or  not  it  shows  tne  color  of  blood),  it  is  deep  enough,  and  the 
lymph  may  now  be  applied.  If  tube-lymph  bo  used,  it  ii 
simply  to  be  blown  on  to  the  abrasions,  but  dried  lymph, 
especially  if  it  have  been  kept  long,  should  first  be  mois- 
tened  with  a  drop  of  cold  water,  and  then  rubbed  upon  the 
abrasions  for  a  full  minute  or  more.  No  plaster  or  dress- 
ing of  any  sort  need  be  applied;  but  after  the  pock  has 
formed,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  not  scratched,  rub- 
bed, or  otherwise  injured. 

There  are  facts  which  seem  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of 
vaccination  against  small-pox  Is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  vaccinal  efflorescence — two  pocks  giving 
more  protection  than  one,  three  more  than  two,  and  so  on. 
If  energetic  virus  be  used,  two  insertions  will  generally 
suffice.  It  is  safe  to  vaccinate  a  child  at  any  age,  but,  un- 
less there  have  been  actual  exposure  to  small-pox,  it  is  well 
to  wait  until  it  is  about  three  months  old.  It  is  desirable 
that  it  should  not  be  teething  or  ill  in  any  way,  and  espe- 
cially that  it  should  be  free  from  any  cutaneous  eruption. 
It  is  not  well  to  vaccinate  children  in  very  hot  weather  or 
when  erysipelas  is  prevailing,  unless  in  caee  of  necessity. 

Vaccinia  usually  runs  its  course  without  complication', 
and  does  not  call  for  special  treatment.  Excessive  ery- 
thema (falsely  called  erysipelas)  sometimes  occurs,  but 
always  yields  readily  to  simple  local  treatment.  True  ery- 
sipelas occasionally  follows  vaccination,  as  it  doe«  any 
other  wound,  and  in  infants  it  is  very  dangerous.  Eczema, 
as  well  as  certain  other  affections  of  the  skin,  sometimes 
arise  soon  after  vaccination,  and  are  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases,  caused  by  it.  Inflammation  of  the  glands  and  of 
the  cellular  tissue  is  not  very  uncommon  if  the  true  skin 
be  wounded;  otherwise,  it  is  rare.  Multiple  abscess  it 
rare.  It  may  be  due  to  wounding  the  true  skin,  to  the  use 
of  putrid  lymph,  or  to  injury  of  the  pock,  or  it  may  have 
no  connection  with  the  vaccination.  Meeraiion  of  the 
pock  (generally  due  to  its  being  injured)  is  sometimes 
troublesome,  but  very  rarely  dangerous.  Much  fear  ha« 
been  felt  that  certain  constitutional  diseases  might  be  con- 
veyed by  vaccination.  In  very  rare  instances  this  has  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  syphilis.  It  may  be  prevented  with 
certainty  by  using  animal  vaccine  and  a  prr/erlly  clean 
instrument.  In  persons  already  tainted  with  latent  scrof- 
ula or  syphilis,  vaccination  may  rouse  the  disease  to  ae- 

The  protection  which  vaccination  affordi  against  small- 
pox is  sometimes  absolute  and  permanent,  but  in  most  per- 
sons revoccination  should  be  performed,  as  a  matte 
precaution,  about  once  in  five  years,  and  in  addition  when- 
ever small-pox  is  epidemic,  when  setting  out  on  a  voyage, 
upon  undertaking  military  duty,  etc.     Modified  small-pox 
(varioloid)  frequently  occurs  in  vaccinated  persons,  bi 
severe  small-pox  after  a  recent  and  thorough  vaccination 
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is  exceedingly  rare,  except  in  cafes  in  which  the  vaccina- 
tion was  done  after  the  system  hud  already  become  infected 
with  small-pox.  "Suppose  an  unvnccinated  person,"  says 
Mr.  Marson,  "to  inhale  the  germ  of  variola  on  a  Monday: 
if  he  be  vaccinated  as  late  as  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
the  vaccination  will  be  in  time  to  prevent  small-pox  being 
developed;  if  it  be  put  off  until  Thursday,  the  small-pox 
will  appear,  but  will  be  modified;  if  the  vaccination  be 
delayed  until  Friday,  it  will  be  of  no  use."  Vaccination 
has  been  used  for  other  purposes  than  the  prevention  of 
small-pox,  but  experience  has  not  proved  its  efficiency  for 
such  purposes.  Vaccine  lymph  has  been  given  internally 
and  injected  under  the  skin  to  assist  in  the  cure  of  small- 
pox. There  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  practice  has  the 
slightest  effect.  FRANK  P.  FOSTER. 

Vacherot'  (^JTIENXE),  b.  at  Langres,  department  of 
Haute-Marne,  France,  July  29,  1809;  studied  at  the  nor- 
mal school  of  Paris,  where  he  became  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  1833;  in  1839  succeeded  Cousin  at  the  Sorbonne, 
but  was  dismissed  in  1852,  because  ho  refused  to  take  the 
oath  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  was  condemned  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  1859  for  his  La  Democratic.  In  1871  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — Histoire  critique  de  VEcole  d'Alc.v<nulrie. 
(3  vols.,  1846-51),  which  was  furiously  attacked  by  the  Ul- 
tramontane party,  especially  by  the  Abbe  Gratry  in  his 
Etude  sur  la  Kophiatique  contetHpnratne,  to  which  Vacherot 
answered  with  a  Lettre  a  I' Able  Gratry,  La  Mftaphysiqne 
et  la  Science  (2  vols.,  1858),  Esaais  de  Philosophic  critique 
(1864),  and  La  Religion  (1868). 

Vac'uum  [Lat.],  in  physics,  a  portion  of  space  void  of 
matter.  Whether  a  perfect  vacuum  is  possible  or  not  was 
a  much-debated  question  in  the  ancient  philosophy  between 
the  Atomists  and  the  Peripatetics.  The  Torricellian  or 
barometric  vacuum  is  nearly  perfect,  but  contains  the  vapor 
of  mercury.  If  a  receiver  filled  with  pure  carbonic  acid  gas 
be  exhausted  by  means  of  a  good  air-pump,  a  small  vessel 
having  been  previously  introduced  containing  moist  caustic 
potash,  and  another  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
\  a  vacuum  will  bo  produced  so  nearly  absolute  that  the  elec- 
tric spark  fails  to  pass  through  it. 

Vacuum  (or  Geissler's)  Tubes.  See  ELECTRICITY, 
by  PRES.  HENRY  MORTON,  PH.  D. 

Va'ga,  del  (PERINO),  whose  true  name  was  PIETRO 
EL-ONACCORSI,  b.  at  Florence  in  1500;  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  painting  from  Ridolfo  Ghirlandajo,  from  Vaga 
and  Perino,  from  whom  he  derived  his  two  surnames.  Sub- 
sequently, he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Raphael,  and  was  generally  considered  his  most 
gifted  pupil  next  to  Giulio  Romano.  After  the  d^ath  of 
Raphael,  he  lived  for  some  time  in  Genoa,  where  ho  deco- 
rated the  palace  of  Doria,  but  finally  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  formed  a  great  school;  worked  much  for  Paul 
III.  D.  in  1547.  The  best  of  his  pictures  are  the  Cre- 
ation of  Eve,  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Simjiny-Match  be- 
tween the  Muses  and  the  Pieridea,  in  the  Louvre. 

Vagrant  and  Vagrancy.  See  MENDICITY,  by  RET. 
C.  L.  BRACE. 

Va'gus  Nerve,  Par  Vagum  [Lat.,"wanderingpair," 
so  called  from  its  irregular  course],  names  given — the  first 
to  either  one,  the  second  to  both  together — to  the  two  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  now  considered  as  the  twelfth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves,  but  by  older  anatomists  reckoned  a  part  of 
the  ninth  pair.  (See  PXEUMOGASTRIC  NERTE.) 

Vaiden,  p.-v.,  Carroll  co.,  Miss. 

Vaigats',  an  island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  Nova 
Zembla  and  the  northern  coast  of  Russia,  belongs  to  Rus- 
sia. It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Samoyeds  and  their  herds  of 
reindeer,  but  it  is  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
Russians,  who  come  hither  during  the  summer  to  fish  and 
to  hunt. 

Vaile's,  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  456. 

Vaillant,  Le.     See  LEVAILLANT  (FRANCOIS). 

Vaiseshika.  See  HINDU  PHILOSOPHY,  by  PROF.  JOHN 
DOWSON. 

Vaishn'avas.  The  Vaishn'avas  are  a  sect  of  Hindus, 
who  regard  as  their  peculiar  patron,  and  as  the  most  es- 

¥ecial  object  of  their  veneration,  the  second  person  in  the 
ndian  Trimflrti — namely,  Vishnu.  TheVaishn'ava  sect  is 
itself  subdivided  into  almost  innumerable  sects,  all  of  which 
are  only  bound  together  by  the  one  idea — that,  above  all 
other  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  Vishnu  stands  supreme. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  sects  of  Vaishn'avas  may  be  classed 
in  bulk  as  the  "  Northerners  "  and  the  "  Southerners,"  ac- 
cording to  the  ipiiitima  verba  of  Hindu  theology.  But  the 
tone  of  Vaishn'ava  opinions  is  constantly  changing,  and  we 
find  the  so-called  Northerners  constantly  contending  now- 
adays, in  the  Decean  and  extreme  S.  of  India,  with  the  , 


Southerners.  So,  in  reality,  no  hard  and  fust  line  can  bo 
drawn,  and  no  grouping  of  the  hundreds  of  sects  comprising 
the  Vaishn'ava  sect  can  be  satisfactorily  made.  The  term 
Vuitkn'uvn  is  as  elastic  as  that  of  Christian.  Even  the 
mark  on  the  Vaishn'ava's  forehead,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
trident,  cannot  invariably  be  depended  upon.  One  sect 
prolongs  the  central  prong,  so  to  speak,  of  the  trident  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  holds  that  it  is  necessary  to  salva- 
tion that  this  should  be  done.  The  opposing  sect  stops 
short  at  the  eyebrows.  Many  a  bloody  feud  between 
Vaishn'avas  has  arisen  on  account  of  this  one  controversy, 
with  a  fervor  resembling  that  when  the  whole  world  of 
Christendom  was  convulsed  about  an  iota — whether  li",,m- 
ounion  or  homoi-mmiffii  was  theorthodox  term  to  use.  Then 
some  of  the  sectarian  marks  differ  in  the  thickness  of  the 
lines  ;  and  even  that,  in  the  watchful  eye  of  a  scrupulous 
Hindu,  is  of  immense  importance.  So  arc  also  the  neck- 
laces and  rosaries,  the  forms  of  the  garments  worn,  and, 
above  all,  the  sacred  initiatory  formula.  The  Vaishn'ava 
mark  on  the  forehead  is  called  in  Sanskrit  the  ti/nhi,  and 
in  the  Northern  vernaculars  tilak.  In  Tamil  it  is  called 
natnam,  literally,  "  the  name,"  ttrtiru-iiamrtw,  "holy  nnme;" 
and  in  fact  it  is  the  outward  designation  of  the  worshipper 
of  Vishnu.  Though  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  Vaishn'ava's  forehead,  yet  its  varieties  arc  so  pecu- 
liar in  the  chief  six  sects  of  the  votaries  of  Vishnu  that  wo 
must  remark  on  these  differences  ere  proceeding  further. 
But  in  passing  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  differences 
of  the  sects  themselves  chiefly  consist  in  the  character  of 
the  supremacy  which  they  assign  to  Vishnu  as  a  member 
of  the  Trimurti,  in  the  nature  of  which  they  believe  him  to 
be  possessed,  in  their  mode  of  worship  and  pious  exclama- 
tions, and  in  the  light  in  which  they  regard  their  priests 
and  the  authority  they  wield. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  the  Northerners,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  is  formed  by  two  white  perpendicular  streaks,  or 
two  streaks  converging  like  the  lines  of  a  V  from  the  mots 
of  the  hair,  across  the  forehead,  to  the  eyebrows.  Th"-c 
streaks  are  of  powdered  sandal-wood  made  into  an  adhe- 
sive paste.  From  between  the  eyebrows  another  white 
streak  is  drawn,  connecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  V  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  thus  making  the  mark  resemble  a  Y. 
Some  of  the  sectaries  of  these  sectaries  make  the  line  along 
the  nose  stop  at  the  middle  of  its  ridge.  The  streaks  of 
sandal  on  the  forehead  are  called  ijopichandunu.  The 
Vaishn'avas  using  this  mark  are  sometimes  called  the 
"  Bengal  A'aishn'avas,"  as  they  most  abound  in  that  prov- 
ince. They  also  sometimes  have  the  name  of  Krishna  im- 
pressed with  paint  on  their  foreheads  and  bodies,  and  are 
also  to  be  sometimes  distinguished  by  "  a  close  necklace  of 
tulasi  stalk  of  three  strings,  and  a  rosary  of  108  or  1000 
beads  made  of  the  stem  of  the  tulasi.  The  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Southerners  consists  of  two  white  lines  of  chalk, 
perpendicular  and  parallel,  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  the 
eyebrows,  with  a  streak  of  similar  color  joining  the  base  of 
the  lines,  and  running  at  right  angles  to  them  above  the 
nose.  In  the  middle,  between  the  two  perpendicular  unite 
lines,  is  drawn,  parallel  with  them,  a  line  of  red  paste  coin- 
posed  of  turmeric  and  lime,  or  simple  red  chalk.  The  white 
lines  are  sometimes  traced  by  meons  of  a  fine  white  clay, 
much  prized  by  potters.  This  subdivision  of  Vaishn'aras 
pay  peculiar  regard  to  the  lotus,  and  often  bear  on  their 
bodies  the  representations  of  it.  Like  other  Vaishn'avas, 
they  hold  the  basil  sacred  to  Vishnu  (the  tulasi — *'.  e.  sacred 
basil).  The  Vaishn'ava  adores  Vishnu  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  everything  lovable,  and  basil  is  everywhere  the  em- 
blem of  love.  The  reader,  for  instance,  will  remember 
Shelley's  lines : 

"  Madonna,  wherefore  hast  thou  sent  to  me 
Sweet  basil  and  mignonette, 
Embleming  lore  and  health,  which  never  yet 
In  the  same  wreath  might  be  ?"  etc. 

In  the  great  valley  of  the  Ganges  we  come  to  the  Vaish- 
n'ava sect  of  the  Itaiiianaiuld,  whose  distinctive  mark  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  sect  we  have  just  referred  to,  only  the 
central  red  mark  is  made  as  narrow  as  possible.  The 
Vaishn'ava  followers  of  Vallabha  Archaya  bear  on  their 
foreheads  two  parallel  perpendicular  lines,  generally  of 
white,  and  joined  together  at  the  eyebrows  with  a  semi- 
circular line  of  the  same  color.  Between  the  parallel  lines 
no  other  line  is  drawn,  but  it  is  replaced  by  a  dot  of  red, 
generally  made  by  a  paste  composed  of  turmeric  and  lime. 
They  smear  themselves  with  black  clay,  which  they  mould 
on  their  breasts  and  arms  in  devices  indicating  the  usual 
emblems  of  Vishnu.  The  Kabir  Panthis  are  a  sect  of 
Vaishn'avas  who,  as  a  distinctive  emblem,  adopt  the  "  tila- 
lea"  or  distinctive  mark  simply  as  a  form,  and  arc  utterly 
careless  as  to  its  size,  shape,  or  color.  The  last  sect  of  the 
principal  six  whose  distinctive  religious  marks  need  be  re- 
ferred to  are  the  Madhwacharayas  of  Central  India.  "  The 
marks  common  to  them  are  the  symbols  of  Vishnu  upon 
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this  shoulders  and  breast,  and  the  froutal  mark  consisting 
of  two  perpendicular  lines  miiilc  of  thu  wliito  clay  ;;..//i 
r'uni'l'i a" ,  and  joined  at  the  root  of  the  note ;  but  instead 
of  iv  roil  lino  in  the  centre,  they  make  a  straight  black  char- 
coal line  from  incense  ofl'ered  to  Narayana."  This  block 
line  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  no.-e  in  a  rod  round  dot, 
made  nf  lime-turmeric  paste. 

So  much  for  the  marks  on  the  forehead*  of  Vai-hn'ava 
Hindus.  What  do  these  marks  mean  ?  anil  what  is  meant 
bv  the  Saivii  marks  '!  One  latest  horn  of  ingenious  thcuric- 
is'  that  all  such  frontal  marks,  though  intended  to  he  di- 
tinetivo  from  the  first  one  from  the  other,  were  primarily 
use  I  by  the  cunning  Hindu  to  ilraw  away  any  fixed  gaze 
into  his  eyes  from  the  eyes  of  another.  These  extraordi 
nary  daubs  on  the  foreheads  of  men  eertainly  do  attract  the 
eve!  and  at  least  tempt  it  to  wander  from  that  steady  -tare 
of  blunt  fearless  Anglo-Saxon  honesty  whieh  so  few  Orien- 
tals can  face.  Some  Orientalists  isidor  that  the  marks 

signify  the  weftponi  of  Vishnu:  others  think  that  the  three- 
fold character  of  the  marks  hint  lit  the  oneness  in  the  per- 
son of  Vishnu  of  the.  trinity  of  the  Trimurti.  These  are 
merely  vague  speculations.  Of  the  basis  of  many  Hindu 
symbols  the  wisest  know  nothing.  For  example,  what  is 
the  real  m/«.m  il'fin-  of  the-  ./'./"'""•'  There  they  stand, 
those  lordly  towers,  a  necessary  adjunct  of  every  Hindu 
temple.  Hut  what  tirst  prompted  the  lirahmans  to  build 
them  ?  To  what  especial  use  were  they  designed  from  the 
very  first  to  be  put?  Wo  cannot  answer  such  questions; 
we  Van  at  host  only  offer  plausible  conjectures.  (See  Mrs. 
liclnos,  The  Suadkya.) 

Wo  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  differences  between 
various  Vaishn'ava  sects.  Let  us  first  take  the  Northerners. 
They  number  more  than  45,000,000  in  the  India  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Two  out  of  three  Vaishn'avas  in  Bengal  are  of 
this  sect.  In  the  course  of  such  a  brief  summary  as  this 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  or  to  refer  to  more 
than  their  most  distinctive  tenets.  The  first  conspicuous 
doctrine  we  come  to  in  the  teaching  of  these  "  Vadakalei  " 
Vaishavites,  is  that  of  bhui/lili  or  bhnkti — i.  e.  "faith." 
They  believe  that  fitilh  in  Vishnu  will  save  more  swiftly, 
surely,  and  effectually  than  ever  any  worki  can.  The 
virtues  of  pioua  meditation  and  abstraction  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  virtues  of  belief.  Knowledge  is  of  little 
account;  faith  is  all  in  all.  It  is  good  to  subjugate  the 
passions,  to  practise  the  ynrja,  to  give  alms,  to  be  of  a 
mind  filled  with  charity,  to  call  on  the  sacred  name,  to  wear 
tin' sacred  symbols  on  the  person,  to  be  honorable,  virtuous, 
and  meek ;  but  FAITH  is  the  solo  and  supremo  fount  of  sal- 
vation. And  yet  these  mild  Hindus,  who  worship  the 
Preserver,  and  believe  that  by  belief  alone  in  the  nine- 
Umes-incarnate-One  they  shall  attain  heaven,  coolly  tell 
their  Southern  brethren  of  the  Ramanflja  sect  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  saved  unless  they  lengthen  the  middle 
stroke  on  their  foreheads  to  the  tip  of  their  noses!  The 
Southerners  naturally  reply  that  the  performance  of  this 
lengthening  of  the  line  as  a  requisite  for  salvation  is  in 
itself  a  '-work,"  so  that  the  Northerners  are  inconsistent 
with  regard  to  their  avowed  creed.  In  older  days  these 
theological  disputes  used  to  lead  to  exhibitions  of  physical 
force.  Temples  used  to  bo  hurled  down,  cities  depopulated, 
women  and  innocent  children  butchered — all  to  prove 
whether  the  distinctive  central  mark  of  a  Vaishn  ava's 
forehead  should  stop  at  his  eyebrows  or  whether  it  should 
elongate  itself  to  the  root  of  his  nose! 

But,  after  all,  the  Northerners  must  be  considered  the 
most  liberal.  To  take  a  very  apt  illustration,  used  by  an 
eminent  Orientalist,  they  are  the  Protestant*  of  Vaishn'ava 
theology.  They  insist  on  fuith  as  the  supreme  requisite. 
They  are  not  so  ground  down  by  usages  and^multitudinous 
faiiHHla  as  are  the  followers  of  Ramauflja  Acharya.  The 
latter  are  more  in  the  hands  of  their  priests ;  the  former 
own  as  their  great  high-priest  conscience.  The  Northerners 
adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  simplest  tie  which  can 
possibly  bind  them  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu  as  a  distinc- 
tive connecting  link — that  is,  the  repetition,  the  oftencr 
the  better,  of  the  name  of  the  god  in  the  person  of  the 
greatest  of  his  avatars,  "KRISHNA!  Krinhna  !  Krishna!" 
Only  repeat  this,  and  your  worship  is  complete,  and  all 
ceremonial  observances  are  wholly  needless.  A  great 
prophet  of  this  subdivision  of  Vaishn'avas,  Haridas,  lived 
in  a  jungle-brake  for  many  years,  and  uttered  the  holy 
name  300,000  times  a  day.  But  the  Southerners  have  a  far 
grander  invocation — one  that  in  the  mouth  of  a  Brahman  is 
certainly  as  fine  and  pithy  and  suggestive  as  any  similar 
adjuration  in  India.  It  is,  "Om  !  llanuiya  Namd  .'"  which 
might  be  freely  translated,  "0  triple  God!  by  the  name  of 
the  Incarnate!"  This,  even  if  not  verbally  an  accurate 
translation,  elucidates  the  true  inner  spirit  of  the  original. 
It  is  as  nn  ejaculation  only  inferior  to  that  marvellous  one 
of  the  Lama  priests  of  Thibet :  Om  !  Mn,,i  /',1,/mf !  Huun  ! 
(See  A.  Wilson's  Abode  of  Snoie.)  This  Buddhist  prayer 


is  not  only  one  uf  the  oldest,  but  i-  certainty  the  one  above 

all   others   most  frequently   offered    up   in  .,n  or 

other,  not  excepting  our  own  Lord  K  Prayer,     ll   mean', 

"  ft»<l  !     itit-    t',,i-,f  in   t/n    tutu*.       AlH'll  .'" 

But  tin-  Northern  Vaishn'avas  are,  in  several  of  their 

ilir/in  :i  -.  DION  '!•  •  -'.<  a -led  than  any  other  e  las-  -.1  their  Tel  low - 

worshippers  of  Vishnu.  Their  prie-t-  are  worshipped  ).v 
them  deliberately.  Nay  further.  They  cannot  app> 
to  worship  their  god,  VUhnn,  unless  they  first  apj.i 
and  pay  divine  honors  to  his  priest.  They  are  expressly 
taught  and  enjoined  t  .  believe  that  "  first  the  i/uru  (prieit) 
i»  to  be  »ur-hipped:  then  Vi-hiiu  ia  to  be  worshipped." 
This  servility  is  fortified  by  other  texts  whieh  the  Itengal 
Vaishn'ava  lirahman  i»  ^ani-  as  sacred.  One  of  these  if, 
"When  Vishnu  is  in  anger,  the  priest  will  protect  u«;  but 
when  the  prie-t  is  angry,  who  can  deliver  u»?"  Again: 
'  The  prayer  i-  made-  manifc-t  in  the  prie-t,  and  the 
s  God  himself."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that,  viilb  all  their 
freedom  of  thought,  and  belief  in  faith  rather  than  in  cere- 
monious observances,  the  Vaishn'ava  Bengalis  arc  exceed- 
ingly priest-ridden.  Still,  it  must  bo  granted  that,  if 
inythiiig,  they  are  freer  from  superstitious  shackle!  of 
many  kinds  than  are  their  brethren  of  the  8.  of  India,  who 
look  upon  outward  formalities  as  the  kernel  of  true  religion. 
The  Southern  liftman  fija  Vaishn'avns  arc  especially  tnnd 
of  worshipping  Lakshmi,  the  consort  of  Vi-hnu.  Sit*  Is 
even  a  greater  favorite  with  them  than  Rama,  and  many 
a  wild  orgie  is  often  carried  out  under  the  supposed  sanc- 
tion of  tho  lovely  goddess  "  with  the  fiid.-bright  eyes." 
No  South-Indian  Vaishn'ava  will  allow  »ny  one  to  look  on 
his  food  whilst  ho  is  eating  it.  A  look  would  be  pollution, 
and  ho  at  once  would  trcnt  it  as  ordure  and  bury  it  out  of 
sight.  Ho  believes  that  Vishnu  is  tho  spring,  centre,  foun- 
dation, cause,  and  creator  of  all.  Matter  and  spirit  unite 
in  him  as  God  and  as  tho  Incarnate.  In  Southern  India 
the  Ramanuja  Vaishn'avas  number  many  tens  of  millions, 
and  their  temples  aro  amongst  the  most  splendid  in  India. 
They  aro  more  Vcdantist  in  their  bent  of  religious  thought 
than  the  Bengal  Vaishn'avas,  who  do  not  believe  in  final 
absorption  into  the  Divine  Essence. 

A  We  now  come  to  the  intermediate  sects.  The  VallnHa- 
Ach&rya»  arc  a  strong,  well-organized  sect  of  Vaishn'avas, 
and  hold  their  own  in  Central  India  against  most  influences. 
Their  head  priests  are  called  maUrtfat,  and  some  of  them 
— nearly  a  dozen — live  in  Bombay.  They  have  made  a 
strange  name  for  themselves  as  spiritual  teachers.  (See 
Kursandas  Mulji's  work  on  The  Sect  of  Maharajnt  uf 
Wtitern  India.)  They  live  the  most  debased  and  debauched 
lives,  owing  their  position  purely  to  their  parentage,  being 
utterly  without  erudition  themselves,  ready  to  poison,  cheat, 
forgo,  lie,  or  swindle,  all  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  Mr. 
Kursandas  Mulji  said  this,  and  printed  his  opinions  pub- 
licly. A  trial  for  libel  was  the  result.  Mr.  Kiirsandas  was 
honorably  acquitted.  The  votaries  of  this  sect  of  Vaishn'avas 
are  bound  to  reverence  the  teacher  as  God.  It  it  said, 
"  The  priest  or  maharajah  is  Vishnu  himself;  he  is  Krishna 
incarnate:  the  true  believer  must  bestow  on  the  priest  his 
body-organs  of  sense,  life,  heart,  faculties,  wife,  house, 
family,  property,  and  all  his  own  self."  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  the  grossest  abuse  has  been  made  of  this  in- 
iquitous and  execrable  tenet. 

The  MadhnA  Achari/a  sect  are  numerous  amongst  the 
Vaishn'avites  in  the  Telugu  country.  They  believe  In 
Vishnu  as  the  great  invisible  First  Spirit,  the  Prime  Cause, 
the  Originator  of  the  Universal,  tho  primeval  Sole  and 
Supreme,  perfectly  good,  omnipotent,  and  of  nature  totally 
indescribable.  This  sect  brand  themselves  with  Vaishn'ava 
symbolic  emblems  as  a  preventive  against  schism.  As  a 
part  of  their  worship  they  demand  that  virtue  shall  be  in- 
variably practised,  alms  freely  offered,  truth  always  told, 
and  that  kindness  and  protection  and  courtesy  be  shown 
to  all  men,  especially  strangers.  This  sect  deny  the  doc 
trine  of  absorption,  and  so  differ  in  a  vital  point  of  doctrine 
from  a  large  number  of  their  co-rcligioni'ls.  Brahma,  they 
believe,  grew  out  of  a  lotus,  which  itself  grew  out  of 
Vishnu's  navel.  Their  idea  of  heaven  is  that  of  final 
liberation  from  future  births,  and  sharing  with  Vishnu  in 
every  respect  the  glories  and  felicities  of  his  heaven, 
true  believer,  after  ascending  thither,  will  not  only  be  per 
fectly  happy,  but  will  be  endued  with  omnipotence.  The 
sacred  color  of  this  sect  is  a  deep  saffron.  Their  supreme 
authority  ii  the  Veda.  Their  priests  pretend  to  »l 

asceticism. 

The  A'n6ir/>rt>ifni'«areavory  numerous  sect  on  auhn  aval 

in  Northern  and  Central  India.    They  arc  strict  unitari.ns, 
believing  in  one  sole  Creator  of  tho  universe.  pcrf< 
holiness,  omnipotent,  irresistible,  yet  with  corporeal  form 
endowed  with  the  three  senses  or  qualities,  and  embo 
by  a  combination  of  five  elements.     All  that  is  good 
earth  resembles  him.     The  perfect  man  after  death  shares 
equally  with  Vishnu  his  perfection  of  character,  bl 
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ness,  and  power.  Indeed,  God  and  man  are  identical. 
The  whole  visible  creation  is  also  God,  begot  by  the  female 
form,  Miii/a,  created  by  God,  to  relieve  his  loneliness  and 
give  birtli  to  nature.  There  arc,  however,  several  theories 
on  this  point,  and  Prof.  Goldstiicker's,  which  is  best  known, 
relies  on  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  legend.  The  Kabir 
Panthis  arc  very  careful  to  teach  that  pure  morality  is  the 
highest  good  and  the  way  to  God.  However,  one  thing 
should  be  especially  noted:  the  Kabir  Panthis  prefer  to 
term  the  Supreme  "  the  God-Thing,"  rather  than  "  Vishnu." 
Indeed,  they  suppose  some  infinite,  indefinable,  omnipo- 
tent essence' higher  than  any  person  of  the  Trimurti.  But 
of  the  Hindu  triad  they  regard  Vishnu  as  the  leading 
power.  It  is  said  that  of  late  years  many  members  of  this 
rather  latitudinarian  sect  have  joined  the  Brahmo  SouiTij, 
and  thus  become  pure  deists.  Of  all  Vaishn'avas  they  arc 
certainly  regarded  as  being  most  liberal,  especially  as  to 
the  truest  and  best  name  which  may  be  given  by  mortals 
to  the  Supreme. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  written.  They  are 
words  which  even  ripe  scholars  should  take  to  heart  and 
expatiate  upon.  It  has  become  the  fashion  amongst  those 
who  have  a  smattering  of  Oriental  learning  to  praise 
Yaishn'aras  at  the  expense  of  Saivas.  The  worshippers 
of  Siva,  say  they,  adore  a  remorseless  divinity,  the  De- 
stroyer ;  but,  say  they  again,  Vishnu  is  the  benignant 
preserver,  anil  his  votaries  set  before  themselves  a  higher 
example  of  deity.  Nothing  of  the  sort !  The  Puranas  tell 
us  that  from  his  infancy  Vishnu  was  the  patron  of  thiev- 
ing, and  that  the  god  in  his  manhood  was  accomplished 
as  a  superb  liar  and  very  extensive  fornicator  and  adul- 
terer. It  is  a  late  myth  which  assigns  to  him  the  duties 
of  preservation,  whilst  Brahma  creates  and  Siva  destroys. 
He  is  simply  an  embodiment  of  human  passion  without 
che?k.  Generous  at  times,  he  is  cunning  and  lustful  and 
prodigal  after  the  Hindu's  own  heart.  In  any  case,  with 
all  his  vice  and  all  his  magnanimity,  he  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  Hindu  pantheon.  But,  for  a 
god,  he  is  certainly  rather  diabolical.  K.  C.  CALUWELL. 

Valais'  [Ger.  Wulliii],  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
N.  by  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Berne  and  S.  by  Savoy, 
consists  of  one  valley  enclosed  by  the  Bernese  and  Pen- 
nine Alps,  which  are  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe, 
and  traversed  by  the  Rhone,  which  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  valley  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Area,  1665 
sq.  m.  P.  96,387,  of  whom  67,300  speak  French,  21,900 
German,  and  8000  Italian.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Cattle-rearing  and  dairy  husbandry  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  summer  heat 
is  intense  and  the  ground  along  the  river  level  and  fertile, 
wheat,  wine,  and  fine  fruits  are  cultivated  with  success. 

Val'atie,  p.-Y.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 

Valc'kenaer  (LODEWIJK  CASPER),  b.  at  Leeuwarden, 
Holland,  in  1715;  studied  the'  classical  languages  and  lit- 
eratures under  Hemsterhuys,  and  became  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  and  antiquities  at  Franeker  in  1741;  re- 
moved in  1766  to  Leydcn.  D.  there  Mar.  14,  1785.  He 
gave  good  editions  of  various  Greek  authors,  accompanied 
bv  excellent  notes.  His  Opuscnln  Pkitolooiea,  Critica, 
Oratoria,  were  published  in  2  vols.  in  1808  by  Erfurdt. — • 
His  son,  JAN  VALCKENAER,  b.  at  Leyden  in  1759;  studied 
law,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence,  first  at 
Franeker,  afterward  at  Utrecht,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  country  in  1787  as  leader  of  the  anti-Oranian  party. 
In  1795  he  returned  with  the  French  army;  became  a 
member  of  the  republican  government;  went  to  Spain  as 
ambassador  in  1796,  and  again  in  1801,  and  held  various 
governmental  positions  until  the  abdication  of  King  Louis 
in  1810,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.  D.  at  Haarlem 
Jan.  25,  1821. 

Valda'gno,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  torrent  Agno,  about  6  miles  S.  E. 
of  Recoaro,  is  a  small  place  of  unusual  rural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  activity,  and  a  ferruginous  spring,  dis- 
covered in  1845  about  2  miles  from  the  village,  brings  hither 
many  strangers  in  summer.  The  waters,  known  as  aqua 
del  Venri  or  aqua  Felsinea,  are  beginning  to  be  exported. 
P.  6789. 

Valdegamas.    See  DONOSO  CORTKS. 

Valdepe'ilas,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Ciudad  Real, 
is  celebrated  for  its  red  wine,  which  is  considered  the  best 
produced  in  Spain.  P.  10,768. 

Valdes,  de  (JuAN),  b.  at  Cuenca,  Spain,  about  1500, 
of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and  was  early  introduced 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  after  serving  a 
short  time  as  camarero  to  Pope  Adrian  VI.  (1522),  joined 
the  imperial  service  in  Germany,  where  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  Reformation  ;  took  up  his  residence  at  Naples  ; 
was  for  a  time  secretary  to  the  king,  and  gathered  around 


him  a  small  circle  of  congenial  friends,  with  whom  he  pur- 
sued the  study  of  the  Bible  untrammelled  by  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries and  several  religious  works,  some  of  which  were 
subsequently  printed  and  secretly  circulated.  D.  at  Naples 
in  1540.  After  his  death  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
Peter  Martyr,  Bernardino  Ochino,  Vittoria  Colonna,  and 
Giulia  Gonzaga,  were  accused  by  the  Inquisition  of  having 
formed  a  sect  called  "  Valdesians,"  and  some  of  his  follow- 
ers were  put  to  death  and  others  had  to  take  refuge  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  books  of  Valdes  and  his  influence 
upon  religious  thought  had.  fallen  into  almost  complete 
oblivion,  when  his  memory,  like  that  of  several  other  Spun- 
ish  Reformers,  was  revived  by  an  English  Quaker,  Mr. 
Benjamin  B.  Wiffcn  (a  brother  of  the  translator  of  Tasso), 
who  began  in  1848  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Keformietttt 
Antii/uos  EspaKoles  which  extended  to  20  vols.,  and  in- 
cluded, besides  works  of  Tonms  Carrasco  and  Dr.  Juan 
Perez,  several  by  Valdes — viz.  lion  liiiilnaia  (1850),  Ximio 
y  Difz  Ctnifiiderficionea  (1550;  reprinted  1855),  A!fnl»t<> 
CrtKliano,  from  the  Italian  edition  of  1546,  with  two  imi'l- 
crn  translations  in  Spanish  and  English  (1861 ),  Dialiajn 
de  In.  Lemjna  (1546;  reprinted  I860),  and  La  Epittola  de 
tSftn  I'ablo  n.  lot*  Romanos  i  la  I  a  log  Corintios,  ambits  tra- 
dnzidnn  i  comcntadtu  (1556;  reprinted  1856).  The  second 
of  these  works  had  been  translated  into  French  and  Dutch, 
and  had  appeared  in  an  English  version  by  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar.  with  the  title  Considerations  on  a  Religions  Life  (Ox- 
ford, 1638).  Mr.  Wiffen  also  published  The  Life  nail 
Writings  of  Jnan  de  Valdest  otherwise  Yaldessor  Spanish 
Reformer  in  the  Sixteenth  Oentttry  (1865),  with  a  translation 
from  the  Italian  of  his  Hundred  and  Ten  Considcrntiont 
by  John  T.  Betts.  Vald^s  was  not  a  Lutheran,  nor  did  he 
question  any  doctrine  of  the  Church,  his  title  to  the  name 
of  "reformer"  resting  upon  his  comprehensive  spiritual 
fellowship  with  all  genuine  Christians.  (See  an  elaborate 
article  by  Dr.  E.  Bb'hmer  in  Herzog's  Real-EiKykloptidi* 
fiir  protentantinche  Theoloyie  mid  JCirche,  vol.  xvii.  (1863), 
and  the  same  writer's  Centti  Biograjici»«i  Fratelli  Giovanni 
e  Alfonso  di  Valdesso  (1861).)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Valdez  (MELENDEZ).     See  MELESDEZ  VALDEZ. 

Vnldie'ri,  small  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Cuneo,  2700  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  grand  and  pictur- 
esque valley  of  the  Gessa,  about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Cuneo. 
This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  efficacy  of  the 
mineral  waters,  both  cold  and  hot,  which  arc  found  near  it, 
but  higher  up  the  valley  and  at  a  height  of  4425  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  baths  were  known  and  prized  by  the  an- 
cients, but  fell  into  disuse  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  first 
acquired  a  modern  reputation  about  1560.  They  are  now 
very  much  frequented,  especially  by  Italians,  for  various 
affections,  such  as  scrofula,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  osseous 
tumors,  etc.,  and  particularly  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  The 
ma  fa  (a  gelatinous  substance  found  on  the  rocks)  and  mud 
baths  are  much  employed.  The  marble-quarries  of  this 
neighborhood  are  also  very  valuable.  P.  2700. 

Valdi'via,  de  (PEDRO),  b.  in  Spain  about  1505 ;  served 
with  credit  as  a  soldier  in  Italy,  participating  in  the  b;ittle 
of  Pavia  1527;  accompanied  Pizarro  to  Peru  as  one  of  his 
captains  1532  ;  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  Venezuela 
1535;  aided  Pizarro  in  his  civil  war  with  Ahnagro,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  decisive  victory  over  the  latter 
Apr.  6,  1538;  was  rewarded  with  the  assignment  of  the 
province  of  Chili,  previously  conferred  upon  Almagro ;  led 
an  expedition  thither,  and  effected  the  conquest  of  thut 
region  1540:  founded  the  cities  of  Santiago  Feb.  12,  1541, 
and  Coquimbo  1544;  was  recalled  to  Peru  by  the  troubles 
consequent  upon  the  murder  of  Francisco  Pizarro;  took 
part  at  first  with  Gonzalo  Pizarro  against  the  viceroy 
Blanco  Nunez  de  Vela  (1546),  but  subsequently  aided 
President  la  Gasca  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Gon- 
zalo; was  appointed  captain-general  of  Chili  and  all  the 
regions  S.  of  Peru  which  he  might  be  able  to  conquer 
(1548);  made  a  series  of  daring  campaigns  in  Southern 
Chili  (1550),  where  he  founded  the  cities  of  Concepcion, 
Villa  Imperial,  Villa  Rica,  and  Valdivia  (1551),  and  gained 
many  victories  over  the  Araucanians,  but  was  ultimately 
taken  prisoner  by  them  and  put  to  death  in  1559. 

Vaidosta,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ga.     P.  1199. 

Valeg'gio  stil  Min'cio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Verona,  about  5£  miles  E.  of  Villafranca,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Mincio,  the  old  dismantled  fortress, 
erected  by  the  Scaligeri  for  the  defence  of  the  passage  of 
the  river,  having  a  fine  effect  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
Within  the  town  there  are  some  noteworthy  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  also  some  valuable  works  of  art. 
i  In  the  Palazzo  Nuvolini  (formerly  Matfei)  Carlo  Alberto 
lodged  in  1848,  also  Napoleon  III!  in  1859  after  the  battle 
of  Solfcrino.  Near  Valcggio  sul  Mincio  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  bridge  of  Borghetto  (rather  a  causeway). 
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erected  (1393)  by  Gian  (Jalleazzo  t/>  divert  the  Mineio  from 
Muntuii  and  thus  roduee  the  place  by  famine.     This  nciL'li 

borhood  has,  IV it-  geographical  position,  been  the  thea- 

tro  of  much  desperate  lighting.     In  17'Jii,  lionapartc.  while 
re-ting  in  a  little  farmhouse  near   Valeggio  wul   Mineio, 
narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by   the  Austrian?*. 
It  was  hero  also  that  the  disastrous  buttle  of  Custom  i  I  vi,o 
was  in  part  fought.     1'.  541.">. 

\  iili'i.  One  of  the  great  homes  of  the  plnnt:iin  (see 
PLANTAIN)  is  tSonthern  India.  There  it  is  termed  the 
r<V'->.  The  I  (under-dotted)  is  the  most  peculiar  ot"  letters, 
probably,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  alphabets  of  the  globe. 
To  transliterate  tho  letter  /  is  merely  an  orthographical 
shift  at  best.  It  is  liko  no  /  in  any  European  alphabet. 
It  has  a  peculiarly  soft,  strange  sound,  a  compound,  as 

so, MC  have  deemed  it,  of  tile    sounds    uf  ^,  of  r,  ot'  in,  of  //, 

and  of  i/.  and   what   not,  c ibined    with   the  permeating  ' 

''intonating"  undercurrent  of  the  /  sound.  There  is  no 
word,  amongst  twenty  millions  of  Indians,  much  more 
frequently  upon  the  tips  of  their  tongues,  than  rdlrl.  Tho  I 
weird,  melting  sound  of  tho  word  itself  seems  to  be  mimetic 
in  origin.  The  tree  nnd  fruit  of  which  it  is  the  name  is 
amongst  tho  tenderest  of  trees  and  softest  of  fruits.  Ir  is 
certainly,  next  only  to  rice,  the  prime  vegetable  of  Southern 
India.  "The  plantain  to  tho  Madras  aborigine  is  as  the 
turnip  is  to  the  English  agriculturist,  or  the  potato  to  the 
Irishman,  or  tho  maize  to  the  North  American  Indian. 
There  are  sheets  of  plantain-gardens  in  India  ten  times 
broader  and  longer  than  any  of  the  wheat-fields  of  English 
counties.  The  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly  rice-fields  are 
plains  of  fertility  resembling  tho  prairies  of  America  in 
extent,  without  being,  like  them,  undulatory,  and  resem- 
bling the  richest  farm-lands  of  England  for  productive 
capabilities.  Here  we  have,  in  mute  nature,  the  size  of 
the  giant  united  as  it  were  with  the  wit 
of  the  dwarf.  Rice  may  be  to  India  what 
wheat  is  to  Europe.  The  cdlci  to  South- 
ern India  is  what  sugar  and  cotton  com- 
bined arc  to  the  Southern  States.  It 
is  the  morning  relish  of  the  Anglo-In- 
dian; it  is  the  food  of  the  wild  ani- 
mal :  and  the  Hindu  often  feeds  upon 
it  solely  and  wholly  for  half  each  year. 
The  large  coarse  plantain  is  plucked 
green  by  the  natives  and  used  as  curry. 
When  ripe,  it  is  either  eaten  by  itself 
as  a  fruit  or  mashed  up  with  milk. 
The  smaller  kinds  of  plantains  are 
prized  for  their  exquisite  taste  as  del- 
icacies. Europeans  value  the  smaller  varieties  the  most. 
There  is  a  green  plantain,  long  and  thin  in  shape,  which 
is  extremely  agreeable  in  taste.  A  tdlei  only  bears  once, 
but  sends  out  many  shoots  from  its  roots.  All  save  one 
being  cut  down,  a  new  tree  springs  up.  But  the  plantain 
is  a  most  exhausting  growth  to  the  soil.  It  requires  much 
manure,  a  light  sandy  ground,  and  plenty  of  water.  The 
leaf  of  the  healthy  i-dlei  is  of  tho  deepest  green,  and  its 
great  size  and  breadth  are  well  known.  The  plant  absorbs 
an  immense  amount  of  dew  in  the  hot  season.  Hindus 
frequently  use  tho  broad  loaves  as  plates  for  their  rice; 
indeed,  Brahmans  prefer  these  to  dishes  of  metal  or  earth- 
enware. The  flower  of  the  plantain  is  the  emblem  of  fruit- 
fulness.  It  is  this  which  we  see  on  so  many  Indian  shawls, 
and  which  is  called  incorrectly  the  "pine"  in  shawl-pat- 
terns. There  is  hardly  a  plant  in  the  world  which,  for  its 
size,  absorbs  so  much  moisture.  The  rock-plantain  is  not 
edible.  It  is  called  « knl-nilci,"  but  the  deer  of  Indian 
forests  are  partial  to  its  tender  shoots.  The  plantain  is 
unquestionably  indigenous  to  India.  None  has  doubted 
this,  though  some  have  refused  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
case  with  the  palm  itself.  R.  C.  CALDWELL. 

Valence'  [anc.  Valentin],  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Drome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
5T  miles  S.  of  Lyons,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  which, 
however,  have  no  military  value.  It  is  an  old  town,  with 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  but  not  decaying  or  unattractive. 
Its  manufactures  of  silks,  cotton  goods,  glassware,  leather, 
gloves,  etc.,  are  flourishing,  and  its  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  its  own  manufactures  is  brisk.  Its  cathedral,  founded 
in  212,  contains  the  monument,  by  Canova,  of  Pius  VI.,  who 
d.  here,  and  it  has  a  school  of  artillery  and  engineering. 
P.  20,668.  , 

Valen'cia,  a  small  island  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Kerry,  is  noted  as 
the  station  of  the  two  American  cables.  It  is  5  miles  long, 
2  miles  broad,  and  has  a  pop.  of  2500. 

Valencia,  one  of  tho  old  provinces  of  Spain,  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean  and  situated  between  Catalonia 
in  tho  N.  and  Murcia  in  the  S.,  is  now  divided  into  the 
three  provinces  of  Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Castellon  de  la 


1'lana.     From  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
p,>--e..e,|  l,y  tin-  Moo»,  and   fnim  the   elcicnth  eentiir\   to 
123H  it  formed  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom.      It  was 
at  that  time,  aii  it  .-till  i-.  the  be«t  cullivnt< 
dueti\e  past  of  Spain.      Nowhere  in  Europe  arc  immuring 
and  irrigation  rarried  I  >  -in-h  perfection  us  on  the  n-i . 
"f  Valencia,  where  iii   many  places   the  foil   yields   In, in 
three   to   five   harvests   annually.      Hcside-    the   common 
Spanish  produets.  ri,  c  is  grown  here  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  supply  all  Spain;   also  sugar  ii>  cultivai 

Valencia,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Valencia,  on  the  Turia,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean, 
is  surrounded  by  old  picturesque  walls,  within  which  iU 
narrow,  tortuous  streets  wind  along  in  en, lies-  i-onlu-iou. 
But  the  houses  are  neat  and  substantially  built :  the  squares, 
though  small,  are  elegant;  the  street-,  though  crooked  nnd 
narrow,  ure  elea ii,  well  pa  ve, I.  and  well  lighted,  and  the  whole 
city  is  a  pleasant  and  enterprising  place,  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  district  and  tho  seat  of  extensive  trade  and 
manufactures.  Its  cathedral  is  avast  edifice  containing 
many  excellent  pictures.  Its  university  is  a  well-endowed 
and  well-attended  institution,  and  has  a  good  library.  Its 
manufactures  of  silk,  tobacco,  sackcloth,  and  tiles  are  cele- 
brated, and  its  export-trade  in  corn,  rice,  oil,  wine,  almonds, 
figs,  and  oranges  is  very  considerable.  The  town  proper 
has  87,073  inhabitants;  with  the  suburbs  and  hucru, 
145,512. 

Valencia,  town  of  South  America,  in  Venezuela,  is  at 
an  elevation  of  1475  feet  abovethe  sea,  and  enjoys  a  healthy 
and  agreeable  climate.  It  is  well  built,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  between  Puerto  Cabello  and  the  interior. 
P.  about  15,000. 

Valencia,  county  of  Central  New  Mexico,  separated 
into  two  parts  by  the  southerly  projection  of  San  Miguel 
co.,  the  E.  part  bordering  upon  Texas,  and  intersected  by 
the  Rio  Pecos,  the  W.  part  bordering  upon  Arizona,  crossed 
by  several  mountain-chains,  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  drained  by  streams,  some  of  which  finally  find  their 
nay  into  the  Qulf  of  California,  others  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Sheep  are  rery  numerous,  forming  the  principal 
part  of  the  live-stock,  though  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers of  cattle.  Staples,  wool,  Indian  corn,  and  a  little  to- 
bacco. Cap.  Belen.  Area,  about  10,500  sq.  in.  P.  9093. 

Valencia,  Hi  KK  or.    See  NARVAEZ  i  K  \MO\  MARIA). 

Valenciennes',  town  of  Franco,  department  of  Nord, 
on  tho  Scheldt,  is  fortified  and  defended  oy  a  citadel  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  contains  an  arsenal, 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  magazines.  It  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  timber,  coal,  agricultural  produce,  and  its  own 
manufactures,  which  are  varied  and  extensive.  Sugar- 
refineries,  saltworks,  dye-houses,  bleaching  estahlishm 
and  spinning  and  weaving  factories  arc  in  operation.  Its 
laces  and  fine  woven  fabrics  are  celebrated.  P.  24,344. 

Valenciennes  (ACHILLE),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  9,  17!' I: 
studied  natural  science ;  became  professor  of  anatomy  at 
the  normal  school  in  1830;  was  the  collaborator  of  Cuvier 
in  his  iehthyologioal  studies;  succeeded  Oeoffroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  in  tho  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  at  Paris  Apr.  14, 
1865.  Besides  a  number  of  monographs  nnd  minor  essays 
in  various  scientific  journals,  he  wrote  Hinlnirt  nafnrrllt 
rfe«  Poimom  (11  vols.,  1829-49)  and  Hittotrt  oatnrMt  dr» 
Molluti/Het,  den  Anndidet  ft  del  Zoopkylet  (1833). 

Va'lcns,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East  (364-378),  b.  in 
328,  brother  to  Valcntinian  I.,  who  shortly  after  his  elec- 
tion as  emperor  by  the  officers  of  the  army  of  Jovian  at 
Nictea,  Feb.  26,  364,  declared  his  brother  Augustus  or  em- 
peror of  the  East,  in  the  Hebdomon,  near  Constantinople, 
Mar.  28.  In  367,  Valens  received  baptism  from  Eudoxns, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  chief  leader  of  the 
Arian  party ;  and  intrigues  and  persecutions  between  tho 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  form  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  his  reign.  Of  still  more  importance,  however. 
was  his  relation  to  the  Goths  settled  in  Dacia  to  the  N.  of 
the  Danube.  In  365,  while  Valens  was  at  Ciesarea,  a  re 
hellion  broke  oat  in  Constantinople,  and  'Procopius 
declared  emperor;  3000  Goths  were  taken  into  the  service 
of  Procopius,  and  when  lie  died  and  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed,  this  body  of  men  was  captured,  scattered  ovei 
the  empire,  and  settled  at  various  points  under  military 
surveillance.  Athanaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  these  men ;  Valens  refused,  and  war  b< 
gan  But  the  Romans  crossed  the  Danube  several  times, 
and  defeated  Athanaric,  who  sued  for  peace.  Daring  the 
protracted  and  desultory  war  with  Persia  which  now  en- 
sued tho  Huns  appeared  in  Europe  on  tho  northern  st 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  fell  upon  the  Goths,  and  drove 
them  before  them  to  the  S.  In  377  large  swarms  of  Goths 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  asked  permission 
to  enter  the  Roman  territory.  They  were  received,  and 
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spread  over  the  whole  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  the 
mismanagement,  frauds,  and  superstition  of  the  imperial 
officials  soon  occasioned  collisions  between  the  Remain  and 


But  the 
a  I 
nd 

the  Goths,  and  the  collisions  rapidly  developed  into  open 
•war.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  large  tracts  of  the 
country  were  devastated  by  the  Goths.  In  this  emergency 
Valcns  returned  from  Antioch,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  met  the  Goths  outside  of  Adrianoplc.  A  severe  con- 
test'took  place  Aug.  9,  378,  and  the  Romans  sustained  a 
defeat  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Empire  since  the 
battle  of  Canute.  Valens  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  after- 
ward. 

Valentin'  (GABRIEL  GITSTAV),  b.  at  Breslau.  Prussian 
Silesia.  July  8,  1810,  of  Jewish  parentage;  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  practised  for 
some  time  there  as  a  physician,  hut  received  in  1836  a 
chair  as  professor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Berne.  His  principal  works  are — Hnnillmeh  tier  Sntwiekt- 
IlinyagcKfliiflite  (1835),  Lehrbuch  der  Pin/Biologic  (lea  Men- 
schen  (2  vols.,  1845),  Grundrina  dcr  l*liy»\oloaic  den  Men- 
achen  (1846),  often  reprinted,  besides  a  number  of  mono- 
graphs and  minor  essays — Die  Einjlnnse  tier  VaguKldlt- 
miing  tttif  die  Lungeu-  n>td  Hatitaufidunstunff  (1857),  Vcr- 
auch  einer  pJiysiolotjiachcn  1'atholof/ie  tier  Nei'Keii  (1S64), 
Verauch  einer  physiologiechen  Pathologic  dea  J3lntc.i  mill 
der  iibrir/en  Korpen'dfte  (1866),  Vic  phijtikdlische  Unter- 
suchung  dfr  Gewebe  (1867),  etc. 

Val'entine  (DAVID  THOMAS),  b.  at  East  Chester,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  15,  1801 ;  received  an  academical  education,  and  in 
1821  became  clerk  of  the  marine  court  in  New  York.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  common  council  of 
New  York,  a  position  to  which  he  was  rcappointed  by 
every  successive  administration  until  his  death.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  prepared  annually  a  Manual  of  the 
Common  Council,  the  successive  volumes  of  which  embody 
a  vast  amount  of  curious  and  valuable  information.  He 
also  published  a  History  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  1853-56). 
D.  in  New  York  Feb.  25,  1869. 

Valentine  (MILTOS),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Uniontown,  Md., 
Jan.  1,  1825;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, 1850,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Gettysburg 
1852 ;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
Oct.  4,  1852 ;  preached  at  Winchester,  Va.,  1853-54,  and 
at  Greensburg  and  Adamsburg,  Pa.,  1854-55 ;  was  prin- 
cipal of  Etnmaus  Institute,  Middletown,  Pa.,  1855-59; 
pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  Reading,  Pa.,  1859-66; 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
polity  at  Gettysburg  Seminary  1866,  and  has  been  pres- 
ident of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  since  May  15, 
1868.  Author  of  The  Relation  of  the  Family  to  the  Church 
(1859),  Justification  by  Faith,  The  Dynamic*  of  Success, 
Knowledge  by  Service,  Truth's  Testimony  to  its  Servants, 
and  various  other  published  discourses ;  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of 'the  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church,  and  was  one  of  its  editors  1871-76. 

Valentine,  Saint.    See  VALENTINE'S  DAY,  SAINT. 

Valentine's  Day,  Saint,  the  14th  day  of  February, 
observed  in  commemoration  of  St.  Valentinus,  a  bishop  or 
presbyter  who  was  decapitated  in  270  A.  D.,  during  the 
Claudian  persecution  at  Rome.  The  custom  of  sending 
valentines  (sentimental  or  comic  love-messages,  often  in 
rhyme,  and  adorned  with  ornamental  or  grotesque  devices) 
is  a  very  ancient  one.  Some  tell  us  that  on  this  day  the 
birds  select  their  mates ;  others  trace  the  custom  to  the 
Roman  Lupercalia  (Feb.  15),  when  similar  practices  were 
observed.  Traces  of  the  custom  have  been  detested  among 
the  observances  of  the  Northern  pagans  of  ancient  Europe. 
Hence  it  is  probable  the  tradition  that  ascribes  its  origin 
to  a  commemoration  of  the  loving  and  charitable  dispo- 
sition of  St.  Valentine  is  a  comparatively  late  invention. 

Valentin'ian,  the  name  of  three  Roman  emperors. 
VALENTINIAN  I.  (364-375),  b.  in  321  at  Cibalis  in  Pan- 
nonia,  a  son  of  Count  Gratian,  and  educated  in  the  army; 
under  Julian  was  a  tribune  of  the  guard,  but  was  dis- 
missed and  exiled  because,  being  a  Christian,  he  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities ;  reinstated  by  Jovian, 
he  was  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
emperor  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  at  Nicaea  Feb.  Ifi, 
364,  and  on  Mar.  28  made  his  brother,  Valens,  emperor  of 
the  East,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Italy.  He  was  a  man 
of  military  talent  and  a  laborious  and  prudent  admin- 
istrator. He  had  natural  eloquence,  but  no  literary  ac- 
complishments. In  his  personal  habits  he  was  chaste  and 
frugal,  but  had  a  violent  temper,  and  was  often  cruel ;  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  had  defrauded  a  widow,  he  ordered 
seized  in  the  circus  and  burnt  alive  in  the  arena.  In  spite 
of  his  passionate  and  impulsive  temper,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, tolerant,  and  even  forbearing.  He  placed  the  cross 
and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Roman  standards,  and 


forbade  all  judicial  proceedings  on  Sundays,  but  he  per- 
secuted neither  the  Arians  nor  the  pagans,  and  promul- 
gated several  constitutions  to  check  the  greediness  of  the 
Catholic  clergy.  During  his  reign  Thcodosius  once  more 
extended  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britannia  to  the  wall  of 
the  Antonines  in  367,  and  put  down  the  rebellion  of 
Firmus  in  Africa  in  370,  while  the  emperor  himself  fought 
successfully  against  the  Germanic  tribes  along  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  Trcves  was  his  favorite  residence,  but 
he  died  at  Bregetio,  near  Presburg,  Nov.  17,  375,  while  ad- 
dressing with  great  vehemence  an  embassy  from  thcQuadi. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son, Gratian,  who,  however, 
was  compelled  by  the  army  at  Bregetio  to  take  his  younger 
half-brother,  VALENTINIAN  II.,  as  co-emperor  (375-392). 
Valentinian,  who  at  that  time  was  only  four  years  old, 
remained  at  Milan  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother, 
Justina,  while  Gratian  carried  on  the  government.  After 
the  death  of  Gratian  in  383,  Justina  attempted  to  gra-p 
the  reins,  but  Maxiinus  usurped  the  throne  of  Gratian 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  in  387  he  even  cro.-srd 
the  Alps  and  marched  against  Milan.  Valentinian  and 
his  mother  fled  to  Thessalonica,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
By/.:intinc  emperor,  Theodosius  I.,  Maximus  was  finally 
overthrown  and  Valentinian  reinstated.  It  was  now  The- 
odosius  who  actually  ruled  both  in  the  Wei-tern  and  Kust- 
crn  empires,  and  the  first  attempt  the  young  emperor  m;nle 
to  vindicate  himself  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  at  Vienna 
in  Gaul,  and  here  he  tried  to  dismiss  Arbogast,  a  Frank, 
a  captain  in  the  Roman  army,  a  rude  and  violent  man.  who 
held  Valentinian  in  a  sort  of  subjection  ;  but  Arbogast  sim- 
ply laughed  at  the  emperor,  and  had  him  strangled  the  next 
day,  May  15,  392. — VALENTISIAN  III.  (425-455),  a  son  of 
Constantius  and  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  was  only 
six  years  old  when  his  uncle,  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of 
the  East,  established  him  as  emperor  of  the  West.  His 
mother,  who  governed  in  his  name,  was  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy,  and  the  empire  suffered  severely  from 
the  rivalry  between  Bonifacius  and  Ae'tius.  In  spite  of  the 
great  military  ability  of  the  latter,  who  defeated  Attihv  at 
Chalons-sur-Marno  in  451,  the  West  Roman  empire  now 
began  to  crumble.  Most  of  Africa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Vandals;  Britain  was  entirely  given  up;  Merida  in 
S:>ain  was  taken  by  the  Suevi,  and  along  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  one  strong  outpost  after  the  other  was  lost.  In 
450,  Placidia  died,  and  in  454  the  emperor  killed  Ai'tius 
with  his  own  hand,  jealous  of  his  merits  and  afraid  of  his 
power.  In  the  following  year,  however,  Valentinian  him- 
self was  murdered  by  Petronius  Maximus  on  the  field  of 
Mars,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  which  looked  on  with 
indifference. 

Valentin'ians,  a  Gnostic  sect  founded  by  Valentinus, 
who  descended  from  Egypt,  lived  in  Alexandria  and  Cy- 
prus, and  taught  in  Rome  from  140  to  160.  Of  all  the 
Gnostic  systems,  that  of  Valentinus  was  the  most  elaborate 
and  the  most  interesting,  and  it  was  still  further  developed 
by  his  pupils,  among  whom  were  Ptolemseus,  Sccundus, 
Ileracleon,  Axionicus,  and  others.  In  this  system  the  great 
mythological  apparatus  which  the  Gnostics  employed  is 
spiritualized,  and  transformed  into  speculative  elements, 
personifications  of  ideas,  etc.;  and  with  this  character  of 
the  system  it  was  natural  that  the  Valentinians  should  enter 
into  a  much  closer  connection  with  the  pagan  religions  than 
any  of  the  other  Gnostic  sects,  as  they  considered  paganism 
not  as  an  aberration  of  the  human  mind,  but  as  a  divinely- 
ordained  preparative  to  Christianity.  The  principal  source 
of  knowledge  of  this  sect  is  Irenieus,  Adeertut  Hiercsa. 

Valentinois,  DUCHESS  OF.     See  DIANE  DE  POITIEHS. 

Va'lenza  [Fortun  Fuh-ii  Vatentinum],  town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  pleasantly  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  N.  of  the 
city  of  Alessandria,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength, 
but  its  walls  and  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  ISO.")  by 
order  of  Bonaparte.  It  now  contains  10  churches  and 
other  noticeable  public  and  private  buildings.  The  in- 
habitants are  not  deficient  in  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  popular  education  receives  consider- 
able attention.  Valenza  was  a  town  of  some  importam  u 
under  the  Romans,  and  the  sieges  and  other  vicissitudes 
sustained  by  it  during  the  Middle  Ages  form  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  Italian  history.  P.  9630. 

Vale'ria  Gens,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
patrician  families  of  ancient  Rome,  was  of  Sabinc  extrac- 
tion, and  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius. 
It  afterward  spread  into  many  branches — the  Maximi,  Vo- 
lusi,  Poplicolie  Potiti,  Corvi  or  Corvini,  Flacci,  Messall.t, 
etc. ;  also  into  the  jilebs.  It  was  still  powerful  and  nou- 
rishing in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  All  through  the 
history  of  Rome  it  occupied  a  conspicuous  position,  and  its 
members,  although  belonging  to  the  highest  aristocracy, 
generally  pursued  a  democratic  policy.  Several  of  the  em- 
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perors  bore  its  name — Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Muxcn- 
tius,  Diocletian,  Constantius,  and  Constantine  the  Great, 
lint  it  produced  only  iini:  man  win)  attained  a  truly  national 
fame — MAHI.TS  V.u.Kitics  Coitvrs,  and  his  exploit!  have 
a  somewhat  mythical  aspect.  Hi:  received  his  surname, 
{',,/-i-iix,  a  "  raven,"  from  his  success  in  a  combat  with  a 
giant  (liiul,  whom  he  slew  by  the  aid  »f  a  raven  which 
alighted  mi  his  helmet  at  the  beginning  of  the  tight,  and 
flew  in  his  adversary's  face,  lie  was  afterward  twice 
dictator  and  six  times  consul,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  the  wars  with  the  Sammies.  Marsi,  and  Ktrus- 
cans  ill  the  fourth  century  n.  c.  The  so-called  I.'  .••  1  '"/•//« 
,/,  l;;,r,,i-iiiiiiin-.  which  gave  evcrycitizcn  a  right  to  appeal 
in  all  non-military  case.-  from  the  verdict  of  the  magistrate^ 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  was  established  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic  by  l*ublius  Valerius,  who  therefrom 
received  the  surname  I'nplimln,  and  it  was  renewed  in  449 
B.  c.  by  Lucius  Valerius  Poplicola  Potitus. 

Vale'rian,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Vole- 
rianucea1.  The  most  important  species  is  V.  nJfiriiHili*,  the 
rout  of  which  is  used  in  medicine.  This  plant,  called  also 
the  "great  wild  valerian,"  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
cultivated  also  in  this  country,  in  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  York.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant, 
the  stem  being  erect  and  round,  rising  from  two  to  four 
feet,  and  bearing  small  white  (lowers  in  terminal  panicles. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  a  single  oblong  seed.  The 
root  consists  of  an  upright  root-stock  about  as  thick  as  the 
little  finger,  from  which  spring  numerous  slender  cylin- 
drical rootlets  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  This 
root,  though  nearly  odorless  when  fresh,  develops  a  strong 
and  peculiar  smell  upon  drying.  The  taste  is  somewhat 
bitter,  acrid,  and  disagreeable.  The  Important  ingredient 
of  the  drug  is  a  pale  greenish  volatile  oil  (oil  of  valerian), 
which  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  from  1 4  to  2  per  cent. 
This  oil,  when  fresh,  has  but  little  smell,  but  on  exposure 
it  slowly  acidifies,  becomes  yellow  and  thick,  and  acquires 
a  strong  valerian  smell.  There  is  thus  developed  a  pecu- 
liar acid  (valerianie  acid),  which  when  isolated  is  a  color- 
less limpid  fluid  of  strong  smell  and  acrid  taste.  With 
sail  liable  bases  this  acid  forms  soluble  salts,  retaining  to  a 
certain  degree  the  odor  of  the  acid.  The  active  principle 
of  valerian  root  is  the  volatile  oil.  This,  in  experiments 
upon  animals,  is  found  to  greatly  deaden  the  reflex  ex- 
citability of  the  spinal  cord,  thus  antagonizing  the  opera- 
tion of  strychnine.  Upon  man,  preparations  of  valerian 
sometimes  reduce  undue  nervous  irritability,  and  are  there- 
fore resorted  to  in  affections  characterized  by  this  condition, 
such  as  hysteria,  chorea,  and  milder  forms  of  so-called 
"nervousness."  The  most  elegant  preparation  is  the  am- 
moniated  tincture,  but  the  oil  itself  may  also  be  used.  The 
valcrianates  of  ammonium,  quinine,  and  zinc  are  officinal 
medicines,  but  their  effect  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  oil  or 
preparations  of  the  root.  A  curious  property  of  valerian 
is  the  attraction  of  its  smell  for  cats.  These  animals  seem 
to  snuff  the  plant  from  a  long  distance,  and  are  said  to  bo 
excited  to  a  kind  of  frenzy  by  it,  during  which  they  display 
strong  sexual  excitement.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Vale'rian,  Roman  emperor  (253-280),  descended  from  a 
noble  Roman  family;  enjoyed  great  reputation  both  for 
ability  and  integrity  ;  held  the  highest  offices  under  Decius, 
and  by  the  general  consent  of  the  army,  the  senate,  and  the 
people  was  elected  emperor  after  the  assassination  of  jEmili- 
anus.  The  empire  was  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  Franks 
had  invaded  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  Alemanni  had  crossed 
the  Danube,  and  descended  even  into  Italy.  The  Goths 
devastated  Mossia,  and  penetrated  into  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, and  in  the  East  the  Persians  under  King  Sapor  had 
conquered  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Valerian,  who  was 
over  sixty  years  old,  took  his  eldest  son,  Gallienus,  as  co- 
emperor,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul,  while  ho  himself  hastened 
to  Syria.  In  the  beginning  he  was  successful,  but  at  Edessa 
(in  260)  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Sapor,  and  taken 
prisoner.  Gallienus  did  nothing  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
his  father,  and  the  emperor  died  several  years  afterward  in 
Persian  captivity.  After  his  death,  his  body  was  flayed  and 
his  skin  stuffed,  and  this  trophy  was  always  exhibited 
when  a  Roman  ambassador  visited  the  Persian  court. 
Valcrianos  (APOSTOLOS).  See  FUCA,  BE  (JuAs). 
Vale'ric  (or  Valerianie)  Acid  [Drl/>ln»ic  Acid, 
Phncenic  Acid,  Butijlcarliimlc  Acid;  Gor.  lialdriant'durr], 
(CsIIioOi),  was  first  obtained  in  1817  by  Chevreul  from  the 
fat  of  a  dolphin.  Dclphinum  phnciriiK,  and  by  Grote  in  18H' 
from  the  essential  oil  of  VALERIAN  (which  see).  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom  it  occurs  in  the  berries  of  Viburnum 
i./m/«»,  in  the  angelica-root,  in  the  root  of  Athnmanla 
oreoscliniim,  and  in  the  bark  of  the  elder  tree;  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  it  is  found  in  numerous  animal  oils  and  in 
the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oleie  acid  and  other  fats. 
It  is  likewise  contained  in  decayed  cheese.  The  acid  can 
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be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  fusel  oil  through  a 
tulie  filled  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soda,  and  heated  to 
400°  F..  and  decomposing  the  sodic  \alcrale  produced  hv 
distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  the  best  method  for 
its  preparation  consists  in  the  oxidation  of  fusel  nil,  which 
is  accomplished  by  gradually  adding  a  mixture  of  the 
alcohol  and  concent ra t eit  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of 
potassic  dichromate,  and  healing  the  liquid  in  a  flank  pro- 
vided with  an  inverted  condenser,  alter  which  the  liquid  is 
distilled,  and  the  distillate  neutralized  with  soilie  carbonate. 
The  ainylio  valerate  contained  in  the  distillate  isncv 
moved  by  distillation,  and  the  residue  of  sodic  valerate  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  distilled  with  sulphuric  a. -hi.  when 
a  fluid  passes  over  consisting  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
valeric  acid  mixed  with  a  hydrated  aeid  containing  1 
equivalent  of  water,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  by 
redistillation.  Valerie  acid  forms  a  limpid,  colorless  oil, 
possessing  a  sour,  burning  taste  and  a  powerful  odor,  re- 
sembling that  of  valerian-root,  also  like  that  of  r.< 
cheese  and  butyric  acid.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  O.t55  at  .12° 
F.  ( A'«/>|>),  remains  liquid  at  0°  F.,  and  boils  at  347°  F., 
the  density  of  its  vapor  being  3.66.  If  the  active  modifi- 
cation of  amylic  alcohol  is  used  for  its  preparation,  the  re- 
sulting acid  exerts  a  rotatory  power  on  polarized  light. 
Valeric  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  in  ether;  also  in  concent  i 
acetic  acid.  It  unites  with  water,  forming  a  definite 
hydrate,  CsHioOj.HjO,  which  is  also  produced  upon  dccom 
posing  a  valerate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  hy- 
drate is  also  oily,  but  it  possesses  a  lower  boiling-point 
than  the  anhydrous  acid.  Valeric  anhydride  ((CslUOJjO)  is 
obtained  by  treating  dry  potassic  valerate  with  oxychloride 
of  phosphorus  (POCIj).  It  forms  a  mobile  oil,  is  not 
miscible  with  water,  and  possesses  a  pleasant  odor  of 
apples.  When  a  mixture  of  calcic  formate  and  valerate  is 
submitted  to  dry  distillation,  valfral  or  valfrald'lni'l> 
(CsIIsO)  is  formed,  this  compound  being  also  produced  by 
the  partial  oxidation  of  amylic  alcohol.  Valeric  acid  is 
related  to  amylic  alcohol  in  the  same  way  as  acetic  acid  is 
to  ethylic  or  common  alcohol,  valeral  being  the  compound 
corresponding  to  ordinary  aldehyde.  It  is  a  monobasic 
acid,  and  forms  neutral  (also  a  few  acid  and  basic)  salts, 
which  are  obtained  by  direct  saturation.  The  valcrates 
are  odorless  when  dry,  but  if  moistened  or  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  emit  the  characteristic  and  un- 
pleasant odor  of  valeric  acid;  with  the  exception  of  argen- 
tic and  mercuric  valeratcs,  they  arc  soluble  in  water. 

Valeric  acid  is  separated  from  butyric  acid  by/ivi<-f,'.,i,.i/ 
laliii-alinn — i'.  c.  half  saturating  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids 
with  soda,  and  distilling,  only  sodic  valerate  being  at  first 
formed.  Besides  the  form  of  valeric  acid  >ust  described, 
two  other  modifications  have  been  obtained — one  by  the 
oxidation  of  normal  amylic  alcohol,  the  other  from  ter- 
tiary butylio  alcohol.  The  zincic  valerate  has  recei\ed 
some  application  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in  nervous  affec- 
tions. J-  !'•  BATTEIISHALI.. 

Valerias  Flaccus  (CAiug).  See  FLACCUS  (CAirs 
VALERIUS). 

Vale'rius  Max'imns,  the  name  of  a  compiler  of  a 
largo  collection  of  historical  anecdotes,  De  Fncti*  Dictinr/nf 
Memnrabilibut  Libri  IX.,  which  is  still  extant.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  book,  which  is  not  without  value  to 
the  student  of  history  and  antiquities,  was  much  read  and 
highly  esteemed ;  there  were  fourteen  distinct  editions  of 
it  before  1490.  Critical  editions  have  been  given  by  Mute 
(Paris,  1822),  Kcmpf  (Berlin,  1854),  and  Halm  (Lcip-i.-. 
1865).  There  is  an  English  translation  by  AV.  Speed 
(London,  1678). 

Valet'ta,  capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  on  a  rocky 
promontory  of  the  north-eastern  coast  which  forms  two 
large,  deep,  and  safe  harbors.     These  harbors,  as  the  whole 
city,  are  strongly  fortified  by  lines  of  works,  mostly  hewn 
into  the  rock,  and  defended  by  forts,  of  which  St.  Elmo,  on 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  is  the  most  important  and 
deemed  impregnable.     On  account  of  its  harborsand  forti- 
fications, Valctta  has  been  made  the  station  of  the  hngln 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  regularly  visited  by  all 
steamers  crossing  this  sea.    Thus,  it  bccamcapomt  of  greal 
military  and  commercial  importance,  and  although  i 
no  manufactures  and  no  natural  resources,  it  is  still  increns 
ing.     It  was  founded  in  1566  by  the  grand-master  A  alette, 
and  contains  in  the  cathedral  and  palace  many  interesting 
monuments  from  the  times  of  the  Knights  ol 
Together  with  its  four  suburbs,  it  has  about  90,000  mha 

'  "vaiette',  de  la  (JEAS  PARJSOT),  b.  in  1491  at  Tou- 
louse, France;  entered  very  early  the  order  of  St.  John, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  in  1557  ho  was 
chosen  grand-master  of  the  order.  In  this  position  h, 
fought  the  Turks  with  great  effect,  and  finally  roused  the 
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wrath  of  the  sultan  Solyman  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  order.  Accordingly,  a  magnificent 
Turkish  armament,  consisting  of  180  vessels  of  war  and 
30,000  select  troops.  Janizaries  and  Spahis,  appeared  oft' 
the  coast  of  Malta  before  the  fortifications  of  Valetta  on 
May  18,  1565,  and  a  most  memorable  siege  began.  La 
Vallctte  had  between  SOOO  and  9000  men,  but  of  these  only 
700  were  knights;  the  rest  were  militia,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  With  this  force  he  resisted  the  furious  attacks 
of  the  Turks  for  several  months.  On  Sept.  8  the  number 
of  his  men  had  dwindled  down  to  600,  but  on  this  day  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  arrived  with  reinforcements.  The  Turks 
embarked;  once  more,  however,  they  returned,  but  were 
completely  routed  and  driven  off  in  wild  disorder.  The 
result  of  this  event  was  a  most  severe  check  to  the  Turkish 
progress.  LaYulettc  died  three  years  afterward  in  Valetta, 
Aug.  21,  1568. 

Valgunrne'ra  Carope'pe,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Caltanisetta,  delightfully  situated  in  the  Val  di  Noti, 
about  8  miles  from  Piazza  Armerina.  Behind  it  rise,  am- 
phitheatre-like, some  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  island,  and 
the  outlook  upon  the  sea,  between  two  promontories,  is  very 
lovely.  The  whole  neighborhood  offers  views  of  rare  grand- 
eur and  beauty.  The  principal  products  are  grain  and  vines. 
P.  9524. 

Valhalla,  or  Walhalla.  See  SCANDINAVIAN  MY- 
THOLOGY and  WALHALLA. 

Valhermo'sa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ala.    P.  1037. 

Va'li,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  son  of  Odin  and 
brother  to  Vidar,  was  destined  in  the  popular  faith  to  re- 
appear in  the  new  heavens  which  the  All-Father  should 
create  after  the  fall  of  Walhalla,  but  remained  in  other 
respects  a  vague  name,  and  received  no  distinct  form  in 
the  popular  imagination. 

Val'la  (LAURENTIUS),  b.  at  Rome  about  1410;  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1431 ;  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at 
Pavia  and  Milan,  but  had  bitter  controversies  with  the 
scholastic  philosophers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  King 
Alfonso  V. ;  returned  to  Rome  in  1443,  but  provoked  the 
wrath  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  by  his  De  Fahn  Crt-iHin  >•( 
Ementita  Constantini  Donatione  Declamatio  ;  fled  to  Naples, 
where  he  established  a  school,  but  fell  out  with  the  priests  ; 
was  accused  of  heresy,  and  saved  from  death  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  only  by  the  exertions  of  the  king, 
who,  however,  could  not  prevent  his  being  publicly  whipped 
by  the  monks ;  was  reconciled  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who 
restored  him  as  canon  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  d.  in  Rome 
about  1460.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ardent 
revivers  of  classical  studies.  His  translations  into  Latin 
of  Heroilotus  and  Thucydidcs  were  eagerly  read,  and  his 
Ehgantfa  Scrmonis  Latini  was  for  centuries  the  norm  and 
rule  for  writing  the  Latin  language.  His  collected  works 
were  published  at  Bale  in  1543.  Erasmus  published  an 
edition  of  his  Annotationcs  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
were  considered  heretical,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  published 
his  above-mentioned  work  on  the  donation  of  Constan- 
tino, and  dedicated  it  to  the  pope.  (See  Vahlen,  Lorenzo 
Valla,  1864.) 

Valladolid,  the  former  name  of  COMAYAGUA  (which 
see),  Honduras. 

Valladolid',  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Pisuerga,  communicates  by  the 
Duero  and  a  vast  system  of  canals  with  the  Atlantic  and 
the  interior.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
empire,  and  adorned  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  with 
many  magnificent  buildings.  But  after  the  removal  of  the 
royal  residence  to  Madrid  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  fell  into  decay,  and  many  of  its  buildings  were 
much  damaged  by  the  French  soldiery  under  the  occupa- 
tion in  1810.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  given  signs  of  re- 
vival. Its  manufactures  of  silk,  yarn,  perfumery,  earthen- 
ware, paper,  and  leather  have  been  enlarged  and  its  trade 
has  increased.  Its  university  was  founded  in  1346,  and 
was  in  1841  attended  by  1300  students.  It  is  celebrated  as 
a  school  of  jurisprudence.  P.  about  50,000. 

Valladulid,  the  former  name  of  MOIIELIA  (which  see), 
Mexico. 

Valladolid,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  state 
of  Yucatan,  is  in  a  healthy  and  fertile  district,  very  rich  in 
cotton,  and  is  laid  out  and  built  in  a  grand  style,  though 
now  it  looks  a  little  decayed.  In  the  vicinity  are  many 
interesting  remains  of  Indian  edifices,  and  even  ruins  of 
whole  cities.  P.  10,000. 

Vallancey'  (CHARLES),  LL.D., originally  VALLENCE,  b. 
in  England  in  1721 ;  entered  the  army,  in  which  he  ulti- 
mately became  a  general  of  engineers  ;  was  quartered  sev- 
eral years  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  aided  in  strengthening 


|  the  celebrated  fortifications  ;  resided  for  most  of  his  life  on 
engineer  duty  in  Ireland,  of  which  country  he  made  an 
elaborate  survey,  and  devoted  himself  to  Irish  antiquities 
and  the  Irish  language.  D.  at  Dublin  in  Aug.,  1812.  Au- 
thor of  two  treatises  on  military  engineering,  Collectanea  de 
Itt'ltHH  Hibernici*  (6  vols.,  1770—1804),  An  Jjssuy  on  the  An- 
tii/aiti/  of  the  Irish  Lanijua/je,  ttr.  (1772),  A  (jrammar  of 
the  Ilterno-Celtic  or  Irish  Language,  icith  an  Essay  on  the 
Celtic  Lani/uaf/e  (1773),  An  Essay  toward*  illnntruthiy  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  Britannic  Isles  (1786),  The  Ancient 
History  of  Ireland  prorcd  from  the  fjuiwcrit  Hooks  of  the 
llramins  of  India  (1797),  and  issued  &  Prospectus  "of  a  !>>'•- 
ti"it«i-y  of  the  Language  of  the  Aire  Coti,  or  Ancient  Irish, 
compared  irith  the  Lanyiiaye  of  the  Cnti  or  Ancitn!  1 '<•!•*>  HUH, 
ir/'tli  lite  HindoHtanee,  the  Arabic,  and  Cftalifran  Language 
(1802),  a  work  which  was  never  completed.  Gen.  Vallancey 
was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  the  numerous  school  of 
etymological  antiquarians  who  founded  theories  of  vast 
scope  upon  the  resemblances  of  words. 

Vallan'digham  (CLEMENT  L.),  b.  at  New  Lisbon,  0., 
in  1822  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S42, 
was  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  Islf>-46;  edited  the 
Dayton  Empire  1847-49,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  politics.  He  was  elected  a  representative  in 
Congress  in  1857,  and  re-elected  for  two  subsequent  terms. 
He  was  especially  active  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
national  government  in  carrying  on  the  civil  war.  Failing 
of  re-election  in  1863,  he  returned  to  Ohio,  where  nt  pub- 
lic gatherings  he  assailed  the  government  with  great  ve- 
hemence; was  arrested  by  order  of  (Jen.  Burnsidc,  who 
commanded  in  the  department  of  the  Ohio  ;  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  close  confinement  during  the  war 
— a  sentence  which  President  Lincoln  commuted  to  banish- 
ment beyond  the  lines.  Dissatisfied  with  his  reception  by 
the  Confederate!,  he  made  his  way  to  Canada,  and  while 
there  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  governor 
of  Ohio,  but  was  defeated  by  more  than  100,000  votes.  He 
soon  returned  to  Ohio,  was  not  molested,  and  in  IMit  was 
an  active  member  of  the  national  Democratic  convention 
at  Chicago.  I).  at  Lebanon,  0.,  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hands,  June  17,  1871. 

Vallan'ri  (TOM.MASO),  b.  at  Chiusa  of  Cuneo  about 
1805  ;  took  his  degree  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and 
after  the  death  of  Carlo  Boucheron  was  called  to  succeed 
him  in  the  chair  of  Latin  rhetoric,  which  he  occupied  with 
distinction  till  1843  ;  he  wrote  and  spoke  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  remarkable  elegance.  Among  his  works  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned  :  Storia  della  Pnest'a  in 
J'icmonle  (1841),  Storia  delle  Unirersitii  in  Piemonte  (1846), 
Historia  Critica  Litcrarum  Latiitarum,  besides  his  many  in- 
augural orations.  He  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Subalpine 
Parliament  by  the  extreme  Right  or  clerical  party. 

Valle,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Mo.     P.  2816. 

Valledol'mo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Nettunci 
chain,  but  not  in  a  thriving  condition,  from  lack  of  roads. 
P.  7000. 

Valle'jo,  city  and  seaport  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  on  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  R.  R.  and  on  an  arm  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  in 
lat.  38°  6',  Ion.  122°  15',  has  a  spacious  harbor,  6  churches, 
excellent  schools,  water  and  gas  works,  2  daily  and  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  banks,  an  orphan  asylum,  1  street  railway, 
several  flouring-mills,  shipyards,  iron-foundries  and  ma- 
chine-shops, and  broom  manufactories.  Large  quantities 
of  grain  are  shipped  from  this  point.  P.  6391. 

F.  A.  LEACH  &  Co.,  EDS.  "  DAILY  CHRONICLE." 

Vallejo,  tp.,  Sonoma  CO.,  Cal.     P.  1114. 

Vallelun'ga  Pratamen'to,  town  of  Sicily,  prov- 
ince of  Caltanisetta,  on  the  central  high-road  of  the  island, 
about  30  miles  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Caltanisetta.  The 
pasturage  of  the  district  is  good,  and  wine  and  oil  are  ex- 
ported. P.  5200. 

Valley.     See  EARTH,  by  PROF.  GUYOT,  PH.  D.,  LL.D. 

Val'ley,  county  of  Central  Nebraska,  intersected  by 
Loup  Fork;  surface  rolling,  soil  fertile,  consisting  mainly 
of  prairie-land.  Newly  formed  and  not  organized.  Cap. 
Ord.  Area,  576  sq.  m. 

Valley,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ark.     P.  743. 
Valley,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.     P.  224. 
Valley,  tp.,  Stark  co.,  III.     P.  1061. 
Valley,  tp.,  Page  co.,  la.    P.  636. 
Valley,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  la.    P.  715. 
Valley,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Kan.    P.  1096. 
Valley,  tp.,  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  777. 
Valley,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     P.  834. 
Valley,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.    P.  724. 
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Valley,  tp.,  Armstrong  en.,  Pa.     1'.  1821. 

Valley,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  1  IflS. 

Valley,  tp.,  Muntuur  co.,  1'ii.     P.  1061. 

Vnlley,  tp.,  Prest •"..  u'-'  V:1-     P-  1131. 

Valley  Brook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,O.s;igc  co..  Kan.    P.  1539. 

Vnlley  Falls,  p.-v.,  Pittstown  tp.,  Kcnsselaer  co., 
N.  Y.  P.  000. 

Valley  Falls,  p.-v.,  Providence  co.,  11.  I. 

Val'leyfield,  i>.  v.,  Beiiuhurnois  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  IL'  miles  above  Mon- 
treal, near  the  licauhurnois  Canal,  has  a  splendid  water- 
power,  large  paper-mills,  and  iiiaiiui'acl'pi  j, •,  of  woollens, 
pumps,  himticr,  ft'-.,  anil  a  good  trade.  P.  about  2000. 

Valley  Forge,  tp.,  Montgomery  co..  Pa.     P.  ll'J. 

Valley  Town,  p.-v.  uml  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Jf.  C.     P. 

1030. 

Valliere,  La.  See  LA  VAI.UKUE. 
Vallisne'ri,  or  Vallisnie'ri  (ANTONIO),  b.  at  Trc-i- 
lico.  near  .Modena,  Italy.  May  :'..  Hill  I  :  slmlii-d  medicine 
ai  r..iloirna.  and  lii'L'au  in  loSS  to  practise  as  a  physician 
at  Reggio,  but  was  in  I  7011  appointed  professor  of  inedieine 
at  I'adim,  where  ho  (I.  .Inn.  18,  17:10.  lie  was  a  zealous 
iliTca'ler  of  the  principle  finnir  i-irutn  ...-  01-0.  and  liis  com- 
]dete  works,  pnDlllhed  in  1733  in  3  vols.  fed.  at  Venice, 
contain  several  original  investigations  and  experiments  re- 
lating to  tile  subject. 

Vallisnc'ria  [named  in  honor  of  Antonio  Vullianeri, 
nn  Italian  botanist  (1661-17,'iO)],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Ilydrocharidacea-.  I'.  »jn'i-tili/tt  a  plant  common  in 
plow  water"  in  the  1'.  S.  and  in  the  S.  of  Kuroj.c,  is  re- 
markable for  its  curious  process  of  fecundation.  The  fertile 
or  pistillate-  plants  put  up  long,  spirally-twisted  flowcr- 
stalks,  which  allow  the  (lowers  to  float  upon  the  surface. 
But  the  mule  flowers  are  held  to  the  bottom  by  their  short 

Accordingly,  when  the  proper  time  for  fertili-  ; 
nation  comes,  the  sterile  or  stinninatc  flowers  break  their 
stems,  rise,  float  upon  the  surface,  und  shed  their  pollen 
around  the  fertile  flowers.  The  spiral  stems  of  the  latter 
(which  are  from  one  to  four  feet  long)  now  contract  and 
draw  the  fertilized  germ  under  water,  where  it  is  perfected. 
Upon  its  roots  the  canvas-back  duck  feeds.  Other  species 
arc  found  in  Australia,  etc. 

Val'lo  della  Luca'nia,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Salerno,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  06  miles  from 
the  city  of  Salerno,  is,  in  general,  a  well-built  town,  and 
the  municipal  palace  and  the  Dominican  convent,  now 
public  property,  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  also  a  place 
of  some  industry  and  traffic.  Vallo  della  Lucania  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  an  old  Samnite  city.  P.  5050. 

Vallombro'sa  ("shady  valley"),  a  former  Benedic- 
tine monastery  in  a  valley  of  the  Apennines,  18  miles 
from  Florence.  It  was  founded  by  St.  John  (Jualbert  in 
lo:;'.l.  The  present  noble  buildings  were  erected  in  Hi. IS. 
This  ancient  and  celebrated  establishment  acquired  great 
wealth,  but  in  1869  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Italian 
government,  which  converted  the  buildings  into  a  royal 
school  of  forestry  (iaitituto  fortttale). 

Vallo'nia,  b.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  462. 
Vails,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Tarragona,  on  the 
Franco!!,  manufactures  soap,  leather,  paper,  brandy,  and 
yarn.     P.  12.655. 

Valmore'  (MARCELINE  FELICITE  JOSEPHS  DESBORDES), 
b.  at  Douai,  department  of  Nord,  France,  in  1787  ;  was 
educated  in  lluadaloupe ;  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  as 
a  singer  after  her  return  to  France ;  married  the  tragedian 
Valmore  in  1S17  ;  left  the  stage  subsequently,  and  devoted 
herself  to  literature.  D.  at  Paris  July  7,  1859.  She  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems — Eltytea  et  Romance* 
(1818),  B/«/iV«  (1824),  I'leure  (1833),  /'uuvrei  Fleun  (1839); 
also  several  novels— L' Atelier  d'un  Peintre  (2  vols.,  1833), 
Le  ,W.,»  ,/,;  Lmlii  Hetty  (2  vols.,  1836).  (See  Saintc-Beuve, 
Mti'l'iiHi  Daoordn-  IWmore  (1870  ;  translated  into  English 
by  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Boston,  1872).) 

Valmy',  village  of  France,  department  of  Marne,  is 
famous  as  the  place  where  in  1792  the  republican  armies 
of  France,  under  Kcllerman,  won  the  first  skirmish  against 
the  allied  armies  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick. 
Valmy,  DI-KE  OF.     Sec  KEI.I.ERMAXS. 
Valognes',  town  of  Franco,  department  of  Manche,  on 
the    Morderet,  manufactures   lace   and   trades   in    butter, 
honey,  wax,  poultry,  and  eggs.     P.  5812. 

Valois',  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  France,  He 

de  France,  corresponding  nearly  to  the.present  department 

of  Oise,  formed  under  the  Capet  dynasty  a  countship  in  the 

possession  of  the  house  of  Vermandois,  but  was  incorporated 
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with  the  French  crown  by  Philip  II.  Augustus  on  the  ex- 
tinction ot  'thi.-  famih  in  I  L' I...  In  I  L.'-...  I'll  ill  p  I  1 1.  e;av  e  the 
county  of  Valois  to  hi)  younger  son.  Cliarle<  I..  I'.'Tn.  •!. 
ami  when  the  plire.'l  Imp'  ot  llip'  Cupel  d\na-l\  .lic.l 
out  in  l:;js  with  Cl.arlr-  IV..  I  In-  i-lde-t  son  of  tbll  Charles 
"I  \  i  tin  1  i.ii'-h  tlimne  uiiiler  the  name  of 

Philip  \  I ..  an  p  I  I  on  n  <led  t  IIP-  <l  \  miMy  "I  \al-.i-.  which  ruled 
Kruiip-i-  (.1  l.i-'.i.      In   (In  'ii    In. in    lather  IPI   -PHI 

the  eniwii  was  borne  bv  John  the  (• 1  i  I:;. id  til  ,<  Imrlcs 

\  .    i:,r,l-80),Charlc-  \  I.    ISM   I  ll'.'i.  (  bail.-  VII.  -  I  ll'l! 
61),    Louis    XI.    ill01-s:!i,   and    Challc,    VIII.      I  IV 
Charles  VI  I  I.  ha \  in;:  no  male  heirs.  I  In- crown  fell  lo  Louis 
XII.  (1498-1515),  the  repn -cntaiivo  of  the  nearest  collat- 
eral line,  a  grandson  of  Duke  I. on  is  of  Orli-niiK,  I  he  younger 

brother  of   lli.nli--    VI.       A-    l.p.ui-    \II.alspp    .[i.-.l  without 

male  issue,  tlic  succession  ele-.ol\i-d  "n  p-  more  upon  a 
lateral  line,  and  I  i m  i-  I.,  a  great-grim. Isnn  of  Duke 
Louis  of  Orleans,  through  his  younger  MHI.  Charles  of 
Angoule'mc,  aseendeil  the  Ilirone  (1515-47).  He  war 
cc.-dcil  by  his  .son.  Henry  II.  ( 1547-59),  who  wan  nmrried 
to  Catharine  do*  M.-diri.  an  I  I  •  ./.iiu  l>\  his  tbn-c  sp.ns — 
Francis  II.  (1660  '>"  .  Churles  IX.  '  I  iH  .  '.  .  and  ll.-nry 
III.  (li7-l-Mi).  \iith  whom  all  the  mule  lin.--  "I  Ih.-  house 
of  Valois  dieii  out,  anil  the  French  down  fell  IP,  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  de-ecniling  I'r.pin  Uoln-it,  the  younger  brother 
of  Philip  III.,  and  rcprcM -nti-d  by  Henry  IV..  kn 
Navarre.  The  most  prominent  events  during  tip.-  iciim  of 
the  house  of  Valois  were  the  cuecr-sion  wai-  with  I!n^land, 
the  wars  of  conquest  in  Italy,  and  finally  the  civil  or  relig- 
ious wars.  Philip  VI.  ascended  the  throne,  a. -.-.PIP!-: 
Salic  law,  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  Capet  family, 
but  his  right  was  disputed  by  the  Knglish  king,  Edward 
III.,  who  claimed  the  French  throne  for  hiniH-U'  a-  a  sun 
of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  arguing  that  the  Salic 
law,  although  it  excluded  females  from  the  i-ueoessinn,  did 
not  prevent  them  from  transmitting  a  legitimate  claim 
to  their  male  heirs.  The  wars  lasted  a  whole  century. 
Charles  VII.  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  English  out 
of  the  country,  but  the  English  kings  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  kings  of  France  1111  t'i  (ie.,rge  III.  The  Italian 
wars  began  under  Charles  VIII.  with  his  eonquest  of  Na- 
ples in  1495.  Charles  of  Valois,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
was  first  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou-.^icily,  by  whom  he 
obtained  the  counties  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  some  very 
slender  claims  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  As  bin 
second  wife  ho  married  Catharine  of  Courtenay,  by  whom 
he  obtained  some  still  thinner  claims  on  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, and  he  actually  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  basis  of  these  claims,  Charles  VIII., 
two  centuries  later,  invaded  Naples,  and  meditated  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Turks  from  thenoe.  It  was  the  idea  of  a 
world-empire,  the  ghost  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
haunted  him.  The  three  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
the  sons  of  Catharine  dc*  Medici,  were  ruined,  bodily  and 
mentally,  by  their  mother,  who  hoped  thus  to  secure  the 
supreme  power  to  herself.  Henry  III.  was  the  greatest  fool 
of  whom  there  exists  any  record.  But  the  civil  and  relig- 
ious wars  were  not  the  work  of  the  Valois  ;  they  originated 
in  Rome  and  the  Escurial.  The  Holy  League,  which  under 
the  leadership  of  the  family  of  Guise  began  open  war  in 
1588,  was  formed  and  fed  by  Philip  II.  (For  further  de- 
tails sec  the  biographical  articles  on  the  various  kings.) 

Valois,  de  (CHAHLKS).    See  ANGOULIJCK,  n',  DI-KK. 

Valo'nia  [It.  nillonia],  the  acorn-cops  of  (Jurrcui 
jEgilvpt,  a  large  oak  tree  of  the  Levant.  Valonim  is  of  a 
light  drab  color,  and  is  exceedingly  rich  in  tannic  acid. 
It  is  imported  from  Trieste,  Greece,  and  Smyrna,  and 
largely  employed  by  tanners  and  dyers. 

Valparaiso,  town  of  Chili,  South  America,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  in  l»t.  33°  1'  b.,  on  a 
large  bay  of  the  Pacific,  sheltered  on  all  sides  except  the 
N.  Although  it  has  suffered  several  times  severely  from 
earthquakes,  and  still  more  from  the  bombardment  of  tb« 
Spainards  (in  1866),  when  property  to  the  value  of  about 
$15,000,000  was  wantonly  destroyed,  and  although  it  is 
situated  on  a  small  strip  of  lowland  surrounded  by  steep, 
barren  mountains,  where  no  tree,  hardly  any  grass,  will 
grow,  still  it  is  steadily,  increasing.  It  had  52.413  in- 
habitants in  1854,  and  at  present  it  has  about  110.000,  of 
whom  about  75,000  are  natives.  15,000  Germans,  6500 
British,  3750  French,  1500  Italians,  etc.  But  its  position 
as  a  commercial  place  is  very  favorable,  being  the  only 
good  harbor  along  the  American  coast  of  the  South  Pacific, 
and  forming  the  only  outlet  from  a  vast  territory  of  rich 
and  productive  land.  It  is  connected  with  Santiago  by  a 
railway,  and  communicates  with  Hamburg  by  a  German 
line  of  steamers— with  Panama  by  an  English  and  a 
Chilian.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  hides,  and  tallow  are  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  In  1873-74  its  port  was  en- 
tered \>y  1585  vessels,  of  973,090  tons  burden,  of  which 
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611  were  British,  276  Chilian,  1«1  Niearuguan,  103  Ger- 
man, 101  French,  99  Guatemalan,  S7  American,  46  Italian, 
etc.  The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
city  have  increased  with  its  commercial  prosperity.  There 
is  an  English.  French,  und  I'.  S.  hospital,  attended  V»y  resi- 
dent physicians.  The  most  prominent  public  buildings  are 
the  government  palace,  the  government  warehouses,  the 
custom-house,  etc.  Since  ISM  a  chain  of  forts  has  been 
constructed  to  protect  the  harbor. 

Valparaiso,  p.-v.,  cap,  of  Porter  co.,  Ind.,  at  the 
junction  of  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and 
Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  K.  Ks.,  44  miles  E.  of  Chicago, 
contains  8  churches,  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
2  banks  and  a  broker's  office,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1 
large  paper-mill,  a  pin  manufactory,  iron-foundry  and 
machine-shops,  and  3  hotels.  Principal  business,  manu- 
facturing and  farming.  P.  2765. 

E.  ZIMMERMAN,  ED.  "MESSENGER." 

Val'py  (ABRAHAM  Jons),  son  of  I)r.  Richard,  b.  at 
Reading,  England,  about  1787  ;  educated  under  his  father 
and  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  ;  commenced  business  in 
London  as  a  publisher  and  bookseller  about  1808;  was 
the  publisher  of  several  of  the  works  of  his  uncle  Kdward 
and  of  his  brother  Frederick;  originated  the  Cfan»i<-al 
Jwnni  ( 1810),  and  the  Museum  (1822-25);  brought  out 
Barker's  edition  of  Stephens's  Thesaurus  (8  vols.,  1S15- 
25);  edited  the  Delphin  and  Variorum  classics  (141  vols., 
1819-30),  the  Family  Claw i cat  Library,  a  Series  of  Emj- 
li»h  Translation*,  etc.  (52  vols.,  1830-34),  a  magnificently 
illustrated  Khakapeare  (15  vols.,  1832-34),  and  successfully 
conducted  many  other  literary  enterprises  of  considerable 
magnitude.  D.  at  London  Nov.  19,  1854. 

Valpy  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Richard,  b.  in 
the  island  of  Jersey  in  1764;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  was 
for  many  years  assistant  to  his  brother  in  the  classical  de- 
partment of  Reading  School ;  became  head-master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Norwich  1810;  held  the  rectory  of 
Thwaite  and  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  Walsham,  Nor- 
folk. Under  his  management  Norwich  School  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity.  D.  at  Yarmouth  Apr.  15, 1832. 
He  published  hlcnnntite  Latfnir  (1803)  and  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (3  vols.,  1816),  the  Septuagint  (1819), 
and  Homers  Iliad  (1819). 

Valpy  (RICHARD),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  the  island  of 
Jersey  Dec.  7,  1754;  educated  at  the  college  of  Valognes, 
Normandy,  1764-69,  and  at  the  Southampton  grammar 
school ;  obtained  one  of  the  scholarships  founded  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  for  natives  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey; 
graduated  there  about  1776;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England;  held  for  several  years  a  living  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's; became  rector  of  Stradishall,  Suffolk,  1787;  and 
from  1781  to  1830  was  the  highly-successful  head-master 
of  the  celebrated  school  founded  at  Reading  by  Henry 
VII.,  and  composed  for  that  institution  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars  and  a  series  of  classical  textbooks  which  enjoyed 
a  wide  reputation.  D.  at  Kensington,  Mar.  28,  1836. — 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  head-mastership  by  his  youngest 
son,  REV.  FREDERICK  E.  J.  VALPY,  b.  about  1805,  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of 
numerous  classical  textbooks,  among  which  are  an  Etymo- 
ltnfi<:al  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language  (1S2S),  and 
Etymology  of  Words  of  the  Greek  Language  in.  Alphabet- 
ical Order  (I860). 

Val'ue  [Fr.  valeur  ;  Sp.  valor, from  Lat.  valere,  to  "be 
strong,"  to  u  have  influence,"  to  "  be  worth  "].  In  ordinary 
usage,  the  word  expresses  that  quality  of  a  thing  which 
makes  it  desirable.  But  the  term  is  hero  introduced  as  a 
technical  term  of  modern  political  economy,  and  so  to  be 
considered.  It  holds  so  important  a  place  in  that  science 
that  political  economy  has  been  called  the  "science  of  val- 
ves." Ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  term  leads  to  much 
confusion  of  ideas  on  economical  problems ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  strict  definition,  to  be  closely  adhered  to. 
Value  is  purchasing  power — i.  e.  as  applied  to  any  object, 
that  which  gives  it  power  to  cuinituntd  other  objects  in  ex- 
chamje.  It  supposes  always  a  comparison  of  two  objects 
in  view  of  an  exchange  actual  or  contemplated.  Hence  it 
is  not,  like  weight,  an  absolute  inherent  quality  of  a  sub- 
stance. It  cannot  be  discovered  by  examining  an  article  by 
itself.  Value  is  always  a  relative  term,  and  the  measure 
of  it  pertaining  to  anything  can  be  expressed  only  by  nam- 
ing some  other  thing  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged — the 
quid  pro  quo.  Thus,  the  value  of  a  hat  may  be  set  down 
at  four  bushels  of  wheat  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold, 
because  it  will  command  so  much  of  one  or  the  other  in 
exchange. 

Value  should  be  distinguished  from  price.  Price  is  value 
with  reference  to  a  single  article — viz.  money.  Value  is 
the  power  to  command  commodities  generally.  Money  is 


made  the  general  standard  of  value,  and  so  value  may  be 
indicated  by  a  comparison  of  prices  ;  but  it  is  important  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms.  The  value 
I  of  a  specific  commodity  may  rise  or  fall.  Thus,  the  hat, 
which  brought  four  bushels  of  wheat  last  year,  may  bring 
i  but  three  this  year.  To  discover  which  of  the  two  has 
changed  in  value,  the  causes  affecting  one  or  the  other  must 
be  inquired  into.  It  may  be  that  a  failure  of  crops  has 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  wheat,  or  that  some  new  inven- 
tion, cheapening  the  process  of  manufacturing,  has  lessened 
the  value  of  the  hat.  But  there  can  be  no  general  rise  or 
fall  of  all  values.  There  may  be,  however,  a  general  rise 
or  fall  of  prices  in  consequence  of  some  cause,  like  an  ex- 
pansion or  contraction  of  currency,  which  affects  money, 
the  one  object  with  which  all  things  are  compared.  (See 
MONEY.) 

Value  should  also  be  distinguished  from  utility.  Utility 
is  simply  adaptedness  to  satisfy  a  want  or  gratify  a  desire. 
Things  that  have  value  have  always  utility  in  the  sense-  of 
capacity  to  gratify  desire,  without  reference  to  the  quality 
of  the  desire  as  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish.  The  power 
of  a  commodity  in  exchange  is  measured  by  its  desirable- 
ness. But  some  things  of  the  very  highest  utility  have  no 
value:  as,  for  instance,  air,  sunlight,  water.  We  cannot 
live  without  them,  yet  they  have  no  value,  no  pmvhni-ing 
power,  simply  because  the  supply  is  so  large  and  so  free 
that  whosoever  will  may  take  to  his  satisfaction  without 
labor.  They  cost  nothing,  and  they  cannot  ordinarily  be 
appropriated  in  exclusive  possession. 

With  these  distinctions  in  mind  it  is  plain  that  value  may 
be  resolved  into  two  elements:  (1)  Utility — /.  c.  desirable- 
ness for  gratification;  (2)  cost — i.  e.  difficulty  of  attain- 
ment, measured  by  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  secure 
the  object.  Recognizing  the  presence  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, we  have  the  limits  of  value  defined.  The  iitaj-iiintm 
limit  of  value  in  any  commodity  is  its  utility;  that  is,  its 
purchasing  power  is  determined  by  the  intensity  of  desire 
for  its  possession  by  the  parties  to  the  exchange.  This  will 
depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  taste  of 
individuals,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  emergency  of  the 
hour,  and  the  like.  The  value  may,  and  often  does,  fall 
short  of  this  limit,  but  can  never  go  beyond  it.  We  seldom 
give  for  a  loaf  of  bread  an  equivalent  which  expresses  the 
measure  of  its  utility  to  support  life;  and  when  a  man  is 
willing  to  give  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  choice  dia- 
mond, he  expresses  only  the  intensity  of  his  desire  for  the 
glittering  gem. 

The  minimum  limit  of  value  in  any  article,  for  any  long 
time,  is  the  cost — i.  e.  the  exponent  of  the  labor  either  ac- 
tually expended  in  its  production  or  which  must  be  ex- 
pended for  its  reproduction.  When  the  market  value  of  a 
commodity  falls  permanently  below  its  cost,  its  production 
will  be  suspended.  If,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  its  value  will  rise  again,  it  may  be  good  economy  to 
tide  over  the  temporary  depression  by  exchanging  at  a  rate 
less  than  cost.  In  the  last  analysis,  <he  comparison  is  of 
labor  with  labor,  and  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  "ser- 
vice for  service,  rather  than  commodity  for  commodity,  is 
the  rule  of  value  and  the  law  of  exchange."  Between  these 
two  limits  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  variation,  which 
is  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Concisely 
stated,  the  rule  is,  That  value  increases  directly  as  the  de- 
mand, and  inversely  as  the  supply.  Monopolies  artificially 
limit  supply  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  value.  Thus,  it 
is  said  that  the  Dutch,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
pepper,  once  actually  destroyed  a  part  of  an  extraordinary 
crop  rather  than  permit  the  market-price  to  be  lowered. 
Reduced  value  extends  demand,  and  enhanced  value  re- 
stricts demand,  quite  beyond  the  mere  ratio  of  the  change. 
A  thousand  people  will  use  cotton  cloth  at  10  cents  a  yard, 
where  a  hundred  would  use  it  at  50  cents.  When  left  free 
from  artificial  interference,  demand  and  supply  rush  toward 
an  equilibrium  ;  and  the  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  is 
that  things  exchange  for  each  other  according  to  the  cost 
of  production,  or,  as  some  express  it,  according  to  their 
natural  value.  Formerly,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
exchangeable  value  and  intrinsic  value.  Strict  adherence  to 
our  definition  does  away  with  that  distinction,  for  it  resolves 
real  value  always  into  power  in  exchange,  and  what  was 
meant  by  intrinsic  value  is  best  expressed  by  the  word 
utility, 

The  term  value  is  applicable  to  services  as  well  as  to  com- 
modities ;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  it  always  carries  with 
it  an  idea  of  service  or  labor.  But  most  commonly  a  con- 
tract for  service  is  made  with  reference  to  some  material 
objects  to  be  produced  which  fitly  represent  the  service. 
We  must,  however,  recognize  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
certain  immaterial  products.  An  hour's  service  of  song  by 
a  Nilsson  or  a  Jenny  Lind  will  command  $1000 — equal  to 
more  than  a  year's  salary  of  many  a  hard-worked  man— • 
yet  we  have  no  tangible  product  to  carry  away  from  the 
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entertainment.  Here  the  gratification  is  in«tantaneous, 
rotiii'i  li-nt  with  the  service  rendered,  vet  an  object  of  in 
tcll-c  de-ire  with  those  who  have  a  tMtt  lor  lilll-le.  Still, 
tlic  standard  "I  value  is  the  co-l.  estimated  nut  by  the  cM'oit 
nl'  l  hv  ^ini;iT  for  the  hour,  1 1  ut  by  tin1  loii";  l;iln,r  ol  1 raiiiini; 
«li,-h  lias  perfected  her  wonderful  eapacii  v  ,  and  liv  the 
dillifult.v  of  finding  another  wilh  e<|iial  power,  natural  and 
acquired,  t"  ini]iart  the  gratification.  A.  I..  CIIAI-IX. 

Valve  [  I*at.  mint ,  "  folding  1 1  ours  "],  a  cover  to  an  ap 

crturc,  so  forme  1  as  to  open  communication   i ic  direc- 

tion  an  I  I"  clo-c  it  in  the  uther.  by  lifting,  sliding,  or  turn- 
in^.  A ng  the  varieties  of  ralvet  employed  in  incchanic- 

are  the  */i<f'-  or  *tni>-'  r>it>->-,  where  the  orifice  is  open 
drawing  up  a  |ilate:  the  /io;>  e.i/i-c,  which  "pens  and  shuts 
like  a  door;  the />"f-//,/  rnlrr,  where  the  orifice  i-  rl.(-i  I 
bv  shutting  down  upon  it  a  disk  of  metal:  the  h<tll  r-//*., 
where  the  oritiee  is  closed  by  a  hall  :  and  the  tttr»ttl>  >  "/r, . 
where  a  di-k  of  metal  turning  on  u  spindle  passing  through 
its  edge  may  lie  made  to  stand  aero--  a  pipe,  and  so  e]o>e 

the  opening.  (For  description-  of  some  valves  nee  Pi'Mi1, 
PrMPlM;  I:\OIM:.  and  STK.VM  II  vvivtl.ll.  For  safety  valve 
see  STK.VVI  KM;INK.  For  the  valves  of  the  circulation,  see 
HEART,  HUMAN,  and  VEINS,  ANATOMY  or.) 

Valver'dc  del  Cami'no,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Huelvn,  situated  among  the  spurs  nf  the  Sierra  Morena,  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  minim:  district,  I*.  5460. 

Vam'bcry  (  AIIVIINU  s  (HKRMAN)),  h.  at  Szordahely  in 
the  hannbian  island  of  Sehiitt,  near  Presburg,  Hungary, 
in  is;',:',  of  Jewish  parentage:  studied  languages  at  Pie- 
burg.  Vienna,  and  Pesth;  went  to  Constantinople,  where 
he  snp]iorted  himself  by  teaching  French;  published  in 
Isjs  a  Turkish-German  poi-kot  dictionary:  undertook  in 
1  si'i_>,  with  the  support  of  the  Academy  of  Pesth,  an  exten- 
siv  e  journey  of  exploration  through.  Persia  into  Turkestan  ; 
visited  Khiva,  liokhara,  and  Satnaroand.  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  nt  the  University  of  Pesth 
in  1865.  He  wrote  Cnii<tttiii<chr  Sit>-achit1nflitn  (1867), 
1'i'inritche  Sprachmoiiumente  untl  tint  Kiuttitkn-llHik 
(IsTOi,  Miii/i/tirtiirlik  Knanminliilnk  (1870),  a  comparison 
of  Hungarian  and  Turkish  words,  besides  a  number  of 
travelling  sketches  published  simultaneously  in  German 
and  English — Trnreln  in  Central  A'ia  (1865),  Wandering* 
mi,!  A'lmiturci  in  Pei-ila  (1867),  Xketchei  of  Central  Atia 
(186*),  Hiftnrynf  Hokhiirn  <ir  Tfinuofiatia  (1873),  C,;itr-il 
Aniti  intd  the  Aniffo-UnHftittn  Frontier  Question  (1874),  and 
The  hlum  in  the  Xineteentk  Century  (1875). 

Vam'pire  [Fr.],  according  to  a  superstition  still  exist- 
ing among  the  lower  classes  in  Hungary,  Servia,  Roma- 
nia, and  the  Christian  population  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
a  kind  of  ghost  which  during  the  night  leaves  the  grave 
and  maintains  a  semblance  of  life  by  sucking  the  warm 
blood  of  living  men  and  women.  It  is  probable  that  this 
superstition  originated  from  the  ancient  myth  of  the  la- 
mi;i',  beautiful  women  who  enticed  young  men  into  their 
embrace,  and  then  sucked  their  life-blood;  but  it  was  mueh 
strengthened  by  the  belief,  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  all 
through  the  Greek  Church,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  were  kept  alive  by  the 
devit.  and  by  him  sent  out  to  ruin  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives. In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  vam- 
pire panic  fell  over  Servia  and  Hungary,  and  spread  thence 
into  Germany.  Books  were  written  pro  et  rnntra,  and 
thousands  of  graves  were  opened,  and  corpses  which  looked 
suspicious  were  fastened  with  nails  and  bolts  to  the  ground, 
that  they  should  not  wander  any  more.  Among  the  Wal- 
lachs  it  is  still  customary  to  drive  a  nail  through  the  head 
of  the  corpse  into  the  bottom  of  the  coffin. 

Vampire  Bat.    See  BAT. 

Van,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Armenia,  in  lat.  3S° 
30'  N.,  Ion.  43°  40'  E.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Van,  a  large 
salt  water  lake  covering  an  area  of  about  1500  sq.  m.,  and 
nveiving  several  minor  streams,  though  it  lias  no  outlet 
it-elf.  The  town  is  ill  builtand  surrounded  with  dilapidated 
ual!.<.  Its  ba/.aars,  however,  are  well  stocked  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  surrounding  fertile  plain,  and  it  has  some  man- 
ufactures of  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  It  also  contains  some 
interesting  ruins  with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  P.  estimated 
nt  from  12,000  to  o5,000. 

Vana'dinm,  one  of  the  elements  of  matter,  ft  very  in- 
'ing  metal,  named  after  the  Scandinavian  myth  Vana- 
(//».  It  was  lirst  discovered  in  1801  by  the  chemist  Del 
Rio  in  a  Mexican  lead  ore,  now  called  rnnn<linitrt  and 
named  by  him  crythmninai  ;  bnt  crythronium  was  for 
twenty-nine  years  a  doubtful  element,  being  imagined  by 
many  chemists,  ;,,I-/KI>!IIII  it*  illnfirrrer,  to  be  identical  with 
cki-nminm.  In  1830.  Sefstrom,  however,  found  it  again  in 
some  commercial  metallic  iron,  and  called  it  ntmtdntm — A 
name  which  still  stands,  the  original  name  having  been, 
somewhat  unaccountably,  altogether  abandoned.  Wb'hler 


firn  pointed  out  that  Si-fstrom'-  -uppo-e-1  new  element  wa« 
tto  erv  tin  nniiim  of  |)c|  Kio.  JiiBt  a-  happened  in  tb- 

of  1  I!  VNM  VI  (which  ^ee  !.  for  a  loui;  time  the  Ion ,  -I  i,\  j-1,. 
of  \  a ii:i-l i oiu  u  :i  -  n.  i  r iik en  for  the  m.  r  ,  I  it  -.11.  and  it  i- 
oulv  within  a  few  v.ai-  ihiitthe  Knx'li-h  ehrinist  1; 
di-cn\ered  that  thi-  -up]c,-e.|  metal  wa«  the  pr"to\j.|,. 
VjOj — a  di-covcry  which  <• hanged  the  wli..|,  a-|,e.  I  ..I  tin- 
element  and  of  its  chemical  relation-.  i|e\i.|nping  M.. 

that  vana  liuitt  is  one  of  the  relatives  fehemicallv  -i 
ing)  of  pho-phorns  and  ar-enic.  and.  like  the-e.  i«  a  , 
in  its  chemical  eijili  v  alency  witli  o\vgen. 

Vanadium' urn  as  an  essential  c.,n-titurnt  of  nereral 

mineral  -peeies.  ,/,,.*,  „/(,.  and  >/•*•/.. >.->r.    being  v«na 
of  lead,  r •"/oi./MMVf  being  ehloro-vnnadat.  milnr 

in    constitution    t.  ,/,;/*•    and    nj,.tt;t>.    -  •  '> .  ,,-ll\ite 

being  a  hydrie  vanadate  of  copper,  rkilrite  n  vanadate  of 
lead  and  eopjier.  and  others.  An  oelireou-  mineral  has 
been  found  associated  with  the  native  ruppi-r  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  he  vanadir  acid, 
Vj'i;,.  but  tin-  requires  contirniation.  Two  new  American 
localities  of  vanadium  minerals  have,  within  the  vcar  1H76, 
been  announced  bv  our  eminent  Aini-ricaii  chemist  and  min- 
eralo:_'i-t.  I  lenth  of  Philadelphia.  One  \»  at  Granite  Creek. 

Ill  horadoc (al. .in  n  L'old  mine.     Here  Dr.  .lames  Illake 

of  San  Francisco  found  a  dark-green  mt'en,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  contain  chromium  largely,  but  |ir.  (ienth  at  once 
recognized  the  chromium  as  vanadium,  and  this  new  and 
interesting  vanadic  mica  has  hence  been  named  /•••.,•,,,/,*,, 
by  Dr.  Blake  its  discoverer,  after  the  chemist  Roscoe.  Dr. 
Gcnth  found  in  it  20  to  23  per  cent,  of  an  oxide  of  vana- 
dium, approaching  to  the  compo-iiion  V ,,<>,,.  conic,. lured 
by  Dr.  Genth  to  be  possibly  2ViOs.V,()5.  The  other  loeal- 
ity  of  Dr.  Genth  is  at  the  Iron  Rod  .Mine,  Silver  Star  dis- 
trict, Mont.,  where  a  new  hydric  vanadate  of  lead  and 
copper  was  recognized  and  analyzed  by  him,  which  he 
names  ptittnriirite.  Other  Montana  gold-mines  furnish  the 
same  mineral.  Recently,  two  other  American  chemists 
have  announced  important  discoveries  regarding  vana- 
dium and  its  distribution  on  this  continent.  Dr.  A.  A. 
Hayes  of  Boston  claims  to  have  detected  this  metal  in 
waters  and  some  common  soils,  and  considers  that  its 
distribution  may  be  found  to  be  as  wide  and  general  as 
that  of  the  related  element  phosphorus.  Dr.  Isi'lor  Wait 
also  announced  very  recently  that  ho  has  discovered  the 
presence  of  vanadium  in  almost  all  the  magnetic  iron  ores 
of  this  country,  and  suggests  that,  like  phosphorus,  it  may 
have  an  effect  upon  the  qualities  of  the  iron  made  there- 
from. Dr.  Wall  announces  that  titanic  acid  and  vanadio 
acid  are  generally  concomitant  in  iron  ores,  and  that  l>r. 
Konig  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  also  ob- 
served this  same  fact. 

Metallic  vanadium  was  obtained  by  Rowoe  by  long- 
continued  ignition  of  the  dichloride  VClj,  in  hydrogen 
gas,  as  a  metallic  powder  of  a  grayish-white  color.  Its 
equivalent  weight  is  cited  by  some  as  51.2,  by  others  M.:i. 
Roscoe's  density  for  the  metal  at  15°  C.  is  5.5.  The  wri- 
ter's new  geometric  law  of  condensation,  with  the  mole- 
cular diameter  21  for  vanadium,  computes  for  the  tero- 
density,  with  equivalent,  51.  =  5. 507,  with  equiv.  51.2 » 
5.528.  with  equiv.  51.3  =  5.539,  with  equiv.  51.5  ~.  5.501. 
(See  VOLCMF.S.  Mot  KI  t  I.*R.)  Though  insoluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  it  decomposes  boiling  water.  It  burns  splendidly  in 
oxygen  to  vanadic  pentoxide,  VjOj.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
it  readily  to  a  blue  solution. 

C<,mjmun<i»  nf  Yauaitivm. — It  forms  flve  oxides,  in  ex«t 
parallelism  with  those  of  nitrogen— V»O.  VjO,.  VjOj.  VjO4, 
ViOj.  VjO  is  brown,  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  metal  in 
air  at  dull  redness.  VjOj  it  the  compound  which  Bcrxelius, 
and  all  before  Roscoe,  thought  to  be  the  metal  itself.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  higher  oxides  with 
potassium.  It  is  a  lustrous  gray  mctolloidal  powder,  den- 
sity at  20°  =  3.64,  according  t"  Sehafurik.  V,O,  maybe 
formed  by  igniting  VjOj  in  hydrogen  :  black  and  Infusible ; 
conducts  electricity :  pyrophorie  when  warmed,  burning  to 
pentoxide;  insoluble  in  acids:  density  by  Sehafarik  at 
18°  =  4.72.  VjO,  may  be  formed,  by  .-low  spontaneous  oxi- 
dation of  the  previous  compound,  in  shining  blue  crv-tal-. 
Density  undetermined  :  soluble  in  acids  with  blue  color, 
forming  a  corresponding  scries  of  salts  called  ranndiyiu 

VjOs,  I'onnrfiV  Ofiilr.  Dirnnnditim  Frnttijrifle. — The  native 
lead  vanadates  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  com- 
pound by  solution  in  nitrie  n.id.  precipitation  of  lead  and 
arsenic  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  and  evapornt- 
ing  the  blue  liquid  ^containing  vanadious  nitrate,  prodni 
by  the  reducing  action  of  the  Il7Slto  dryncss.  during  which 
VjOs  is  reproduced,  and  may  be  dissolved  out  from  the  resi- 
due with  ammonia.  Solid  sal-ammoniac  added  to  this  solu- 
tion causes  MMsmfe-MUMMiats  to  deposit  as  a  whit«  powt 
insoluble  in  the  sal-ammoniac.  This  on  ignition  leave! 
pure  vanadic  oxide.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  i< 
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slightly  soluble  in  water— 1000  times  its  weight— to  a  yel- 
lowish solution.  Acids  dissolve  it,  and  some  form  with  it 
crystalline  compounds.  It  combines  also  with  buses,  form- 
in'.;  vanadatcs.  Its  density,  according  to  Schafarik,  at 
21°  =  3.51.  The  new  geometric  law  (equiv.  V  =  51.5)  re- 
quires 3.525  at  0°.  Vanadates  exist,  corresponding  to  the 
phosphates,  of  three  or  more  different  degrees  of  basicity 
(sc<>  under  the  head  PHOSPHORIC  ACIDS,  by  HKMJV  WriiTz), 
although  the  only  hydrogen-salt  or  vanadic  acid  known 
is  dibasic,  or  corresponds  to  metaphosphorie  acid,  being 
0»VtH,.H»0. 

Cli/orldei  of  Vanadium.  —  VC12,  VCls,  and  VC14  are 
known.  The  last  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
the  niet:il  as  a  dark  yellowish-brown  liquid.  Roscoe's  dcn- 
siiv  at  »°  I  .SjS-t.  The  others  arc  obtained  from  the  tctra- 
chioride,  and  are  solid  and  crystalline,  of  much  higher  den- 
sities, that  of  VCls  being  3.23  at  18°,  indicating  entirely 
different  molecular  structure.  (See  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAH.) 
There  are  several  interesting  oxychlorides  and  an  oxy- 
bromidc  known,  as  in  the  case  of  phosphorus.  Two  sul- 
phides of  vanadium.  Y^S^  and  VaSs,  are  known.  Roscoo 
proposed  to  regard  the  vanadium  compounds  as  containing 
a  compound  radical,  VO.  i-nniuli//,  similar  to  the  assumeii 
phonplioi-1//,  PO,  of  the  hydroxyl  school  of  chemical  the- 
orists. (See  SALT-RADICALS.)  This  hypothesis  remains  to 
be  fully  tested  by  the  only  possible  mode,  investigation  of 
relations  of  molecular-volumic  condensation. 

HK.VRY  WURTZ. 

Vanbrugh'  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  probably  in  Chester,  Eng- 
land, in  1668,  was  of  Flemish  descent;  received  a  liberal 
education,  partly  in  Franco ;  entered  the  French  army  as 
ensign,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  became  in  I  (!!>.> 
secretary  to  the  commission  for  completing  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  to  the  profes- 
sion of  an  architect;  brought  out  with  great  success  the 
comedies  The  Kclupnf  (1697)  and  the  Provoked  Wife  (1698), 
which  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  indecency  and  profan- 
ity strongly  pressed  by  Jeremy  Collier ;  wrote,  in  ronso- 
qucnce,  his  highly  moral  comedy  Ewp  (1699),  afterward 
recast  by  Garrick ;  produced  an  adaptation  of  Fletcher's 
Pilgrim  (1700);  made  in  1702  the  architectural  designs  for 
Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle ; 
became  Clarencieux  king-at-arms  1703;  undertook,  in  con- 
nection with  Congrcve  and  the  actor  Bettcrton,  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  (1705), 
which  proved  a  failure  from  defective  acoustic  properties ; 
was  for  a  short  time  manager  of  the  Haymarket:  produced 
there,  with  indifferent  success,  his  Confederacy  (1705),  a 
witty  but  highly  immoral  comedy,  and  three  adaptations 
from  Moliere;  was  the  architect  of  the  palace  of  Ulenhcim, 
built  by  order  of  Parliament  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough — 
a  task  which  occupied  him  for  several  years  (1706-15)  and 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  the  duchess;  built  several 
edifices  of  minor  importance;  was  knighted  and  made 
comptroller  of  the  royal  works  1714,  and  surveyor  of  the 
works  at  (Jreonwich  Hospital  1716.  D.  at  London  Mar. 
26,  1726.  His  last  play,  left  unfinished.  The  Journey  to 
London,  was  completed  by  Colley  Cibbcr  under  the  title 
The  Provoked  ffiintunid.  His  plays  are  admitted  to  be 
well  written  and  to  contain  life-like  pictures  of  the  times, 
but  are  ill  adapted  to  modern  ideas  of  decency.  They  were 
edited  with  a  biographical  notice  by  Leigh  Hunt,  in  con- 
nection with  the  plays  of  Congreve,  AYycherley,  and  Far- 
quhar  (London,  1840),  a  volume  which  gave  occasion  to 
Macaulay'g  characteristic  essay  on  The  Comic  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration. 

Van  IJii'rcn,  county  of  Central  Arkansas,  intersected 
by  Little  Red  River ;  surface  undulating  and  well  timbered, 
soil  fertile.  Swine,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  the  chief  live-stock. 
Staples,  lumber,  Indian  corn,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Clin- 
ton. Area,  1260  sq.  m.  P.  5107. 

Van  Itiirrn,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa,  bordering  on  Mis- 
souri, intersected  by  Fox  .and  Des  Moincs  rivers,  the  latter 
being  navigable  by  steamboats  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  traversed  by  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  R. ;  sur- 
face level,  timber-land  and  prairies  alternating :  soil  very 
productive.  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant.  There  are 
woollen-mills  and  flour-mills,  and  manufactories  of  car- 
riages, agricultural  implements,  stone  and  earthen  ware, 
and  paper.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Keosauqua.  Area,  468  sq.  m.  P.  17,672. 

Van  Itm  i  11.  county  of  S.  W.  Michigan,  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan,  drained  by  several  rivers  and  traversed  by 
Central  Michigan  and  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore 
R.  Its.;  surface  level,  soil  fertile  and  well  timbered.  There 
are  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  wood-turning  and  carving  estab- 
lishments, tanneries  and  currying  establishments,  manu- 
factories of  carriages,  pig  iron,  and  iron  castings.  Live- 
stock of  all  kinds,  especially  sheep,  is  numerous.  Staples, 


Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy 
products.     Cap.  Paw  Paw.     Area,  633  sq.  m.     P.  2«,S2'J. 

Van  Hill  ru.  county  of  Central  Tennessee,  drained  by 
the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  River ;  surface  mountainous, 
soil  moderately  productive,  abounding  in  bituminous  coal. 
Swine  are  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wool,  tobacco.  Cap.  Spencer.  Area.  350  sq.  m.  P.  272.3. 

Van  Buren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Crawford  CO.,  Ark., 
on  Arkansas  River  and  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R.  R., 
has  a  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  985  ;  of  tp.  3296. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ark.     P.  319. 

Van  Burcn,  tp.,  Union  co.,  Ark.     P.  1032. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Ind.     P.  2048. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Clay  co..  Ind.     P.  3323. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Davicss  co.,  Ind.     P.  1172. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     P.  522. 

Van  Buren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Ind.     P.  1110. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1467. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.     P.  1347. 

Van  Buren,  tp..  Madison  co.,  Ind.     P.  874. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     P.  072. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     P.  972. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     P.  1191. 

Van  Buren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  1155. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Kcokuk  co.,  la.     P.  1031. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  la.     P.  956. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  la.     P.  2455. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.     P.  1970. 

Van  Buren,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Carter  co.,  Mo. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mo.     P.  2036. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Mo.     P.  1288. 

Van  Buren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
3038. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     P.  1212. 

Van  Buren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  0.     P.  780. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.     P.  2600. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.     P.  1350. 

Van  Bnren,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.     P.  1381. 

Van  Buren,  tp.,  Hardeman  co.,  Tcnn.     P.  661. 

Van  Buren  (JOHN),  second  son  of  Pres.  Martin  Van 
Buren,  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  18,  1810;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1828  ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830.  In  1832  he  attended  his  father,  who  had 
been  appointed  minister  to  England;  was  attorney-general 
of  New  York  1845-i7,  and  in  1848  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Presidential  canvass,  his  father  being  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  After  this  he  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  his  profession.  In  May,  1806,  he  left  New 
York  for  a  European  tour,  travelling  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Russia,  and  Scotland.  D.  at  sea,  while  on  his  way  home, 
Oct.  13,  1866. 

Van  Buren  (MARTIN),  the  eighth  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  b.  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1 782.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  ; 
in  1812  was  elected  to  the  State  senate;  was  attorney- 
general  1815-19,  and  in  1816  a  State  senator  for  a  second 
time.  In  1818  he  became  a  member  of  a  small  clique  of 
politicians  known  as  the  "Albany  regency,"  which  held 
control  of  the  State  for  a  score  of  years;  the  other  most 
prominent  members  being  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Edwin 
Croswell,  and  William  L.  Marcy.  In  1821  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  convention  for  revising  the  State  consti- 
tution, in  which  he  advocated  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, but  opposed  universal  suffrage,  and  also  favored  the 
proposal  that  colored  persons  in  order  to  vote  should  have 
freehold  property  to  the  amount  of  $250.  In  this  year  ho 
was  also  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
terra,  in  1827,  was  re-elected,  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year,  having  been  chosen  governor  of  the  State.  In  Mar., 
1829,  he  was  appointed  by  Pros.  Jackson  secretary  of  state, 
but  resigned  in  Apr.,  1831,  and  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress was  appointed  minister  to  England,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  September.  The  Senate,  when  convened  in  De- 
cember, refused  to  ratify  the  appointment,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  secretary  of  state,  had 
foisted  our  domestic  party  questions  into  his  foreign  di- 
plomacy. In  May,  1832,  he  was  nominated  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  Vicc-Presidcnt.  and  elected  in  the 
following  November.  In  1836  he  was  elected  President, 
receiving  170  electoral  votes  out  of  283,  Gen.  W.  H.  Har- 
rison receiving  73,  Hugh  L.  White  26.  and  Daniel  Webster 
14.  The  opening  of  his  administration  was  at  a  time  of 
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severe  financial  difficulty,  whii-li  resulted  in  tin-  suspension 

Of  s| i*'  payments  l,y  tin1  lianks,  ali'l  the   !'[,•    Men!    MIL"', I 

the  adoption  ni'  tin1  independent  treasury  s\stcm.  which 
u  a  r.uce,  pa-se,l  in  tl»e  Senate  and  defeated  in  llic  House, 
iliv  be  -iniH1  :i  law  near  the  close  of  his  adminigtra- 
tinn.  Another  ini|ii>rlant  mca.-ure  was  tin  |,a--:igc  of  a  pre- 
emption law,  giving  actual  settlers  the  preference  in  the 
mi-chase  »f  public  lands.  Tile  question  of  sht\ery  now 
i  »  ;is-iiinr  great  prominence  in  national  politics, 
.,,,  |  nit,"  an  elaborate  anti-shucry  speech  hy  Mr.  Sladc 
u(  \'c:-inniit  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Southern 
ine:iil>e;-s  withdrew  for  a  separate  consultation,  at  which 
Mr.  Uhctt  of  South  Carolina  proposed  to  declare  it  expe- 
dient that  the  I'nion  should  he  dissolved;  but  the  matter 
wa-  tided  over  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  no 
petitions  or  papers  relating  to  slavery  should  be  in  any 
w;iv  considered  or  acted  upon.  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  is  Id,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  nominated  without  oppo- 
sition ;ts  the  Democratic  candidate,  William  II.  Harrison 
being  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party.  The  Democrats 
I  only  seven  States,  and  out  of  294  electoral  votes 
onlv  HO  were  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  remaining  234  being 
for  his  opponent.  The  Whig  popular  majority,  however, 
was  not  large,  the  elections  in  many  of  the  States  being 
very  close.  In  1  S  I  I,  Mr.  Van  linicn  was  proposed  M  the 
1 1  ,,-ratK-  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  to  the  nominating  convention  were  in  his 
fa\  or.  hut  owin;  to  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  he  could  not  secure  the  requisite  vote  of  two- 
thirds;  his  name  was  at  length  withdrawn  by  his  friends, 
and  Mr.  Polk  received  the  nomination,  and  was  elected. 
In  is  |S.  Mr.  ('ass  was  the  regular  Democratic  candidate; 
a  schism,  however,  sprang  up  in  the  party  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  permission  of  slavery  in  the  newly-acquired 
territory,  ami  a  portion  of  the  party,  taking  the  name 
of  "Free  Boilers,  nominated  Mr.  Van  Burcn;  they  drew 
aw:u  sufficient  votes  to  secure  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
the  Whig  can.lidato.  After  this,  Mr.  Van  Burcn  retired  to 
hi-  estate  at  Kinderhook,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  pas.-ed.  with  the  exception  of  a  European  tour  in  1853- 
55.  I>.at  Kinderhook  July  24, 1862.  He  left  a  MS.,  which 
was  edited  and  published  by  his  sons,  entitled  An  fm/niry 
into  Ike  Oriuin  and  Course  uf  Political  1'artin  in  the  I'nil'  <! 
State*  (1S67).  A.  II.  GuERNSKV. 

Van  liuren  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.  P. 
922. 

Vance,  tp.,  Vermilion  co.,  111.  P.  1542. 
Vance  (JosBPH),  b.  in  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  21, 
ITsii;  went  at  an  early  age,  with  his  father,  to  Kentucky, 
and  afterward  to  Urbana,  0. ;  was  successfully  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  aud  subsequently  became  a  farmer  and 
stock-raiser  upon  a  large  scale ;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  1812-10;  Representative  in  Congress  1821-35, 
and  again  1843-47,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  claims  ;  and  governor  of  Ohio  1830-38 ;  was  also  major- 
general  of  militia.  D.  near  Urbana,  0.,  Aug.  24,  1852. 

Vance  (ZKBIII.ON  B.),  b.  in  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.,  May 
]'.':.  I  SliO ;  received  mainly  a  common-school  education, 
although  he  spent  a  single  year  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  North 
Carolina ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 853  ; 
and  in  1854  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature ;  in  1858 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  to  611  a  vacancy 
ioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Clingman,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1859.  He  was  governor  of  North  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  its  secession,  to  which  he  was  originally  op- 

•osed,  although  he  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  it;  in 

Tii  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  re-elected  gov- 
ernor in  Nov.,  1876. 

Vance'boro  Plantation,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me. 
P.  329. 

Vance'burg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  Ky.,  on  Ohio 
River,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Portsmouth  (0.),  has  3  churches, 
2  seminaries,  a  line  court-house,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3 
manufactories  of  hub?,  spokes,  and  staves,  1  flouring  and 
feed  mill,  and  an  extensive  tannery.  It  is  an  important 
shipping-point,  and  good  timber  abounds.  P.  513. 

SAMUEL  J.  PUOH,  ED.  "  KENTCCKIAH." 

Vance's,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  822. 

Van  Cleve  (HouA-no  PHILLIPS),  b.  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Nov.  23.  18(19:  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1831 ;  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant,  but  resigned  in  1836,  and  became 
a  farmer  and  civil  engineer  in  Michigan,  and  afterward  in 
Minnesota;  in  July,  1861,  was  made 'colonel  of  volunteers, 
led  liis  regiment  at'the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  and  was  mode 
brigadier-general  Mar.  21,1862;  commanded  a  brigade  at 
Corinth,  and  subsequently  a  division.  He  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he  was 
wounded  ;  was  engaged  in  several  other  battles,  notably  at 
Chickamauga;  was  in  command  at  Murfreesboro"  1863-66, 
and  in  1866  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  Minnesota. 


I 


Van  Cort'landt  i  1'iiii.iri,  b.  in   New  York  Sept.  I, 

I  7  111;    lie  -ame  a  land  sm\c\.,r.  and    at    I  lie  opening  of  Ihe 
Revolutionary  war  was    made  lieutenant  colonel,  and   jul,. 
scqucnlly  colonel.      lie   MTYed    til  the    h.ittie   of  Stillvi 
and   against    the    Indians    on    the   frontier   in    177*:  • 
manded    a    regiment    under    I. a    lav  cite,    and    wan    Inudo 
brigadier-general  for  gullunt  conduct  ,,1  the  -ieire  of  York- 
t'lwn.     lie  wan  a  member  of  the  New  York  house  of  n-p 

resent,,  Ml,  ,,f  the    Slate    c.,i, \ciiti ,1    I  7s8    by 

which  tin:  Constitution   of  the    I.   S.    vva-   adopted,    State 

I7'J1    '.H.    and     1!.  pre-i  ntati\c    in    I'OIIL 

L800*      The  latter  part   of  his  lite  v.  ;  liis  manor 

in  Wcstchestcr  co..  \.  Y.  He  was  appointed  to  iiccoinpaliv 
I.a  Fay  cite  in  liis  tour  through  the  I'.S.  in  ISJI.  II.  at 
Croton.  \\  e.-tchc-t,.r  co.,  N.  Y..  Xov  .  .".,  [Mil. 

Van  Cortlandt  (|'II:HHK),  brother  of  Philip,  b.  in 
17L'(>:  was  a  member  of  the  first  provincial  congresH,  und  of 
the  committee  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  State; 
p.  c-iilcnt  of  the  senate  and  t) 

of  the  State  of  Now  York  1797-1805.  D.  at  Cortluud, 
X.  Y.,  May  I,  1814. 

Vancouver,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clarke  eo.,  Waih.  Ter. 

Vancou'ver  (CKOROB),  b.  about  1758;  entered  the 
British  navy  a-  midshipman  in  1771:  was  with  Cook  in 
his  first  and  second  voyages  (1772-75  and  I77C.  >th;  was 
made  first  lieutenant  in  1780,  and  served  in  the  Wept  In- 
dies until  17*9.  In  1790  he  was  put  in  command  of  a 
small  squadron  sent  to  take  possession  of  \,.,ika.  being 
also  charged  to  ascertain  if  there  w»«  between  the  paral- 
lels of  30°  and  60°  N.  let.  any  water-communication  be- 
tv.  ecu  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  He  sailed  in  the 
Discovery  Apr.  1.  1791,  an  I  after  touching  at  the  Sand 
wich  Islands,  crossed  in  Mar.,  1792,  to  the  American 
coast;  received  from  the  Spanish  commandant  the  formal 
surrender  of  Nootka,  and  passed  the  three  summers  of 
1792-94  in  surveying  the  coast  as  far  N.  as  Cook's  Inlet, 
lat.  58°-fil°,  wintering  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  con- 
vinced himself  that  no  N.  W.  passage  existed.  On  his 
return  voyage  he  surveyed  most  of  the  W.  coast  of  South 
America,  visiting  the  principal  Spanish  settlements,  and 
reached  England  in  1795,  greatly  broken  down  in  health. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  preparing  for  publication 
a  narrative  of  his  long  voyage,  which  was  nearly  finished 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  work  was  completed  by  his 
brother,  and  published  at  the  expense  of  government  (3 
vols.  In,.  1798).  He  was  made  a  post-captain  in  1704, 
and  Vancouver's  Island  was  named  after  him.  D.  near 
London  May  10,  1798. 

Vancouver's  Island  [named  from  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver (1758-98),  a  British  sailor],  an  island  which  forms 
a  part  of  British  Columbia  and  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, lies  between  lat.  48°  20'  and  50°  55'  N.,  and  between 
Ion.  123°  10'  and  128°  20'  W.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  which  it  converts  into  a  narrow  sound,  the  north- 
ward continuation  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Strait  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca  on  the  S.  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  on 
the  N.  afford  communication  between  this  sound  and  the 
open  sea.  The  island  is  300  miles  long  and  from  30  to  70 
miles  wide.  Area,  18,750  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  a  mountain- 
region,  and  is  in  part  a  waste  of  rocks,  with  large  tracts 
of  heavily-timbered  land  nnd  open  grassy  glades.  The 
highest  mountain.  Mount  Arrowsmith,  is  5900  feet  high. 
The  western  coast  is  precipitous  and  forbidding,  and  is 
deeply  cut  up  by  high-walled  fiords  called  canal*.  The 
climate  is  much  like  that  of  Scotland,  but  is  perhaps  more 
rainy.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  surface  is  fit  for  cultivation, 
but  the  arable  soil  is  of  the  most  productive  character, 
well  adapted  for  all  ordinary  crops  except  Indian  corn. 
Wheat,  apples,  root-crops,  oats,  and  barley  are  extensively 
produced.  Gold  and  other  metals  arc  abundant.  Coal  of 
Tertiary  origin,  partly  anthracite  of  good  quality,  is  very 
abundant.  The  timber-trade  and  the  fisheries  are  the  most 
important  industries. 

Population,  etc.— The  Indians  constitute  the  most 
mcrous  portion   of  the  people,  and  number  some  18,000. 
They  are  mostly  tribes  or  bands  which  belong  to  the  con- 
federation known  as  the  Ahts.    The  Roman  Catholics  main- 
tain missions  among  them.    Vancouver's  Island  constitutes 
a  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  with   its  see-town  at  \  let 
There  are  reported  3  convents.  1  seminary  (St.  Louis  Col- 
lege), 3   academies,  and   a    Roman    Catholic  population. 
(This  diocese  includes  Alaska,  but  not  the  vicanate  apoi 
tolic  of  British  Columbia.)     The  Anglican  churches  of  t 
island  are  under  the  bishop  of  British   Columbia, 
census  of  1871  gives  no  separate  returns  for  the  island 
distinct  from  the  province.     The  chief  town  is  \  id   ria, 
which  is  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 

Hitiory.— The  island  was  named  Quadra,  and  \  ancouver 
Island  by  Vancouver,  who  in  1792  negotiated  with  Quadra, 
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the  Spanish  commandant  of  the  coast,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Nootka  region  to  the  British.  In  1846  it  was  secured 
to  the  latter  by  the  U.  8.  by  the  Oregon  treaty.  In  1846 
and  1849  it  was  leased  to  the  Hudson's  Hay  Co.  It  was 
(1863-65)  a  distinct  British  colony,  but  in  the  latter  year 
was  united  to  British  Columbia. 

Vanda'Iia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  III.,  on 
Illinois  Central  and  St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute 
R.  11?.,  67  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.).  Vandalia  was  the 
former  capital  of  the  State  (1820-40).  It  contains  6  churches, 
excellent  graded  schools,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  banks, 
waterworks,  a  woollen-factory,  1  foundry,  1  extensive 
plough-factory,  several  wagon  and  carriage  manufactories, 
a  tannery,  3  public  halls,  and  2  hotels.  Excellent  hard- 
wood timber  abounds.  P.  of  v.  1771  ;  of  tp.  241!  1. 

CHARLES  G.  SMITH,  En.  "FAYETTE  DEMOCRAT." 

Vandalia,  p.-v.,  Coss  co.,  Mich. 

Vandalia,  p.-v.,  Butler  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.    P.  313. 

Van'dals,  The,  a  barbaric  tribe,  probably  of  Ger- 
manic, though  by  some  believed  to  be  of  Slavic  or  mixed, 
origin,  wore  settled  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  lliesengebirgc,  which  after  them 
were  called  Montea  Vnnilnln-i,  and  appeared  in  the  wars  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  as  the  allies  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
Quadi.  In  the  third  century  they  removed  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia,  where  they  lived  among  the  Goths  and 
the  Gepidw,  and  in  the  fourth  century  were  found  in  Pan- 
nonia  as  quiet  and  peaceable  inhabitants.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  they  suddenly  arose,  together 
with  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  overran 
the  southern  part  of  Gaul,  thronged  through  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  and  formed  here,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  an  independent  empire,  Vandalitia, 
the  modern  Andalusia.  In  421),  Bonifacius,  governor  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa,  invited  them  to  Africa  in  order 
to  avenge  himself  on  Valentinian  III.,  and  a  horde  of  from 
50,000  to  80,000  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  under  the 
leadership  of  Genserie.  The  Vandals  were  Arians;  in 
Africa  they  were  immediately  joined  by  the  Donatists,  and 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  were  perpetrated  against  the 
orthodox  Christians.  Meanwhile,  Bonifaeius  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  emperor,  and  now  turned  against  the 
Vandals,  but  was  completely  defeated  and  shut  up  in  Hippo. 
In  435  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Valentinian  III. 
and  Gensoric,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  province  of  Africa 
was  ceded  to  the  Vandals ;  but  in  439,  Genserie  broke  the 
peace  and  conquered  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  In  455  he  in- 
vaded Italy,  captured  and  sacked  Rome,  which  he  plun- 
dered and  devastated  with  wild  wantonness,  and  spread 
horror  into  all  countries  along  the  Mediterranean  shores. 
But  the  power  of  the  Vandals  was  only  of  short  duration. 
Genserie  died  in  477,  and  none  of  his  successors — Gunta- 
inund  (477-496),  Thrasamund  (496-523),  Hilderic  (523- 
530),  and  Gelimir  (530-534) — were  prominent  men.  Hil- 
deric had  been  educated  in  Constantinople,  and  leaned  to- 
ward the  orthodox  conception  of  Christianity.  This  caused 
a  revolt,  in  which  he  was  overthrown  by  Gelimir.  But 
the  Byzantine  emperor  now  sent  an  army  to  Africa  under 
Belisarius.  Gelimir  was  captured  and  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  most  of  the  Vandals  were  drafted  into  the 
Byzantine  army  to  serve  in  the  wars  against  Persia;  the 
rest  soon  disappeared  among  the  natives.  (See  Papencordt, 
Geschichte  der  vandalischen  Herrschaft  in  Afri/ca,  Berlin, 
1837.) 

Vandamme'  (DOMINIQUE  JOSEPH),  Corxr, b.  at  Cassel, 
department  of  Nord,  France,  Nov.  5,  1770  ;  entered  the 
French  army  in  1788,  and  served  in  a  regiment  in  Mar- 
tinique, but  returned  in  1790,  and  organized  in  1792  a 
volunteer  regiment,  the  so-called  ckcuieurt  de  Vandamme, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  so  greatly 
that  in  1793  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  In  1799 
he  was  made  a  general  of  division,  fought  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  Austerlitz  and  EckinUhl,  and  was  made  a  count, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  on  ac- 
count of  a  conflict  with  Jerome.  In  1813  he  commanded 
the  corps  which  from  Lower  Saxony  was  destined  to  pene- 
trate into  Bohemia  in  pursuit  of  the  allied  army,  which 
had  been  defeated  at  Dresden,  Aug.  27,  but  at  Kiilin  he 
was  surrounded,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  surrender  with 
10,000  men  and  81  guns,  Aug.  30.  He  was  brought  as  a 
prisoner  to  Russia,  but  restored  to  liberty  in  1814.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  he  joined  Napoleon,  fought  at  Ligny 
and  Wavre.  and  led  the  army  back  to  the  walls  of  Paris. 
During  the  second  Restoration  he  was  banished  from 
France,  lived  in  the  U.  S.,  returned  to  France  in  1819, 
was  reinstated  in  the  army  in  1820,  retired  into  private 
life  in  1825,  and  d.  at  Cassel  July  15,  1830.  (See  P.  E. 
Albert  du  Casse,  Le  Central  Vandamme  et  »a  Correepond- 
aHre,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1870.) 

Vandemere,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pamlico  eo.,  N.  C. 


Van  den  Eeckhont.     See  EECKHOCT,  VAN  »i:\. 

Van'denhoff  (GKOUOE),  b.  in  England  about  1820; 
made  his  debut  upon  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  Oct.,  1839;  came  to  New  York  in  1842:  continued  to  act 
until  18 56 :  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1S.')S.  He  has  given  public  readings  and  lessons  in  elocu- 
tion in  America  and  England,  and  has  published  The  Art 
<>f  Elocution  (1846),  Dramatic  Reminiscences  (1859),  A"<«x 
/mm  an  Actor's  Note-Book  (1860),  Clerical  Amittaiit.  <ni 
Elocutionary  Guide  (1862),  and  a  lady's  Header,  icith 
lilllcf  for  Heading  Aloud  (1862). 

Van'derbilt  (Coii.XEi.irs),  b.  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
May  27,  1794.  His  parents  emigrated  from  Holland,  and 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  York.  He  had  a  very 
meagre  education,  and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to 
sailing  boats  in  New  York  Bay.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
purchased  a  boat  of  his  own,  and  ran  it  as  a  ferry  between 
New  York  and  Staten  Island.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
carried  some  officers  from  Fort  Richmond  during  a  perilous 
storm,  being  the  only  boatman  in  the  harbor  who  would 
undertake  the  task — carrying  them,  as  he  said,  "  part  of  the 
way  under  water."  In  1814  ho  carried  government  sup- 
plies to  various  posts  about  New  York,  and  that  year  he 
built  a  small  schooner  for  his  increased  business ;  in  the 
year  following  he  built  a  larger  schooner  for  the  coast-trade. 
In  1817,  having  accumulated  $9000  from  his  harbor-trade, 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Thomas  Gibbons,  and  becitnie 
captain  of  a  small  steamboat  running  between  New  Ynrk 
and  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1.,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia. 
He  also  took  charge  of  a  hotel  at  New  Brunswick,  where 
Ihe  passengers  remained  over  night.  He  remained  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  the  line 
of  steamboats  had  grown  to  be  one  of  great  importance; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  resigned  his  position  ami  started 
out  for  himself;  he  built  several  small  steamboats,  and  ran 
them  to  points  on  the  Hudson  River  and  other  places  near 
New  York.  In  1851  he  established  the  route  of  steamships 
between  New  York  and  California  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
which  he  managed  for  two  years,  when  he  sold  out  and 
acted  as  agent  for  a  short  time;  subsequently,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  company.  In  May,  1853,  having 
amassed  immense  wealth,  he  built  the  steamship  North 
Star,  nnd,  taking  his  family  on  board,  made  a  tour  of 
Europe  in  it  at  his  private  expense.  In  Apr.,  1S55,  he 
established  an  independent  line  of  steamships  between 
New  York  and  Havre.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  presented 
the  government  with  his  finest  steamship,  the  Vnnderhilt, 
for  which  Congress  passed  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  him. 
Subsequently,  he  withdrew  his  money  from  vessels  and  in- 
vested it  in  railroads.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  and  was  a 
director  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  In  1870  he 
purchased  the  building  known  as  the  Mercer  street  Pres- 
byterian church  in  New  York  City,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems,  pastor  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent church  of  Jesus  Christ,  organized  in  1868  under  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  to  be  used  by  that 
society  as  a  place  of  public  worship.  On  Mar.  27,  1873, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  presented  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  with  $500,000,  afterward  increasing  the  amount  to 
about  $1,000,000,  to  be  used  in  founding  a  university  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
Church.  The  board  of  trust  of  the  proposed  institution 
voted  to  call  it  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY  (which  see),  after 
its  chief  founder,  and  it  was  opened  Oct.  4,  1875.  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt had  been  twice  married,  and  had  thirteen  children. 
D.  at  New  York  Jan.  4,  1877. — His  son,  WILLIAM  HEM.-V, 
b.  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  May  8,  1821.  He  received  a 
common-school  education,  and  in  1873  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Co.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Vanderbilt  University,  an  institution  of  learning 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1872  under  the  name  of 
Central  University  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  received  its  present  name  in  1873  in  conse- 
quence of  a  donation  of  $500,000  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
of  New  York,  subsequently  increased  to  $1,000,000,  of 
which  $600,000  is  to  remain  as  a  permanent  invested  en- 
dowment. By  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  Bishop  Hol- 
land N.  McTyeire  was  named  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trust,  and  the  labor  of  organization  chiefly  devolved  upon 
him.  L.  C.  Garland,  LL.D.,  was  chosen  chancellor,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  0.  Summers,  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty,  is  ex-officio  vice-chancellor.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  Apr.  28,  1874,  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Nashville  in 
a  plot  of  75  acres  of  land  purchased  for  the  university,  and 
the  institution  was  opened  for  students  Oct.  4,  1875. 
During  the  first  academic  year  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents was  about  300.  There  are  four  departments,  de- 
voted respectively  to  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
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losophy,  science,  and  literature,  the' two  latter  having   11   ' 
professors    each.       The    library,    scientific    apparatus,    and 
cabinets   are   already    valuable.      The  courses   of  study  are 
clivtive.  and  tuition  is  free  to  theological  students. 

Van'derburg,  county  of  S.  \V.  Indiana,  bordering  upon 
Ohio  Kher,  and  traversed  by  Wabash  and  Erie  Can 
by  several  railroads  centring  at  the  county-seat;  sin  tare 
generally  undulating,  soil  fertile.  ISitiiminoiis  coal  i.- 
„;,  ,,,  |:mt.  Then'  arc  nearly  300  manufacturing  establish- 
in  .ins.  in.'i  udin^  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  g Is.  dot  him:, 

furniture,  agricultural   implements,  saddlery,  iron.  niacM 
ncry,  and  tobacco  ;  saw-mills,  planing-mills.  tanneries,  cur 
ivin,'    I'-tablishmi'iits.    and    breweries.     l,i\c. -(»•!;    i*  not 
v'erv   namerooi.    Staples,  manufactured  articles.   Indian 
corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.     Cap. 
Evansvillo.     Area,  21«  sq.  m.     1'.  :'.:'..  I  !.">. 

Van  der  Goes  (Hrr.o),  a  disciple  of  Van  Eyek: 
flourished  ill  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  paint- 
ed mo.-tlv  religious  subjects,  and  is  said  to  have  ended  his 
lite  as  a  "monk  in  the  monastery  of  Hodeiidale,  near  Brus- 
sels. His  most  celebrated  pictures  arc  a  Itirth  <>f  t'hi-int, 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova.  in  Florence,  a  I',-H 
ri/i.ri'in,  iii  the  church  of  St.  James  in  Bruges,  and  a  ,SV. 
jnhii,  in  the  Pinakothck  of  Munich,  bearing  his  name  and 
the  date  of  147-'. 

Van  der  Hey'den  (JAN),  b.  at  Oorkuin,  Holland,  in 
1637:  lived  mostly  in  Amsterdam;  acquired  great  fame 
as  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  city  prospects,  and  received 
a  pension  from  the  government  for  his  improvements  of 
street-lamps  and  fire-engines.  D.  at  Amsterdam  Sept.  L'S, 
1711!.  Ilis  principal  pictures  arc — The  Exchange  of  Lam- 
Am,  Tlif  K.r<-hnaijf  »f  Amsterdam,  The  Villaije  on  the 
Rin-r-lxuik,  etc.  The  figures  in  his  landscapes  were  often 
painted  by  Adrian  Vandervelde. 

Van  der  Hoeven.    See  HOEVEN,  VAN  DER. 

Van'derlyn  (JOHN),  b.  at  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 
Oct.,  1776  ;  at  sixteen  was  employed  as  a  blacksmith's  as- 
sistant, when  by  accident  one  of  his  sketches  of  a  horse's 
head  made  in  charcoal  upon  a  barn-door  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Aaron  Burr,  who  invited  him  to  New  York,  and 
received  him  into  his  house.  He  received  instruction  from 
Stuart,  and  in  1796  went  to  Europe  through  the  assistance 
of  Burr,  where  he  remained  five  years.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1803,  remaining  until  1815;  made  many  ad- 
mirable copies  from  the  old  masters;  painted  the  picture 
of  M'iriii*  it'ittfil  iimiil  llif  WHIMS  of  Carthage,  which  gained 
the  Louvre  gold  medal  in  1808,  The  Mnrder  of  June  .V 


the  Louvre  gold  meda     n          ,        e 

Ore,  In/  the  ludiuiu,  and  other  original  works,  which  gave  \ 
him  a  high  reputation.  Returning  to  America,  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  Calhoun,  Clinton,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jack- 
son, anil  other  distinguished  men,  and  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce large  panoramas  into  this  country — an  enterprise 
which  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful.  In  1832  he  was  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington 
for  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  18 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Liiiitllug  »/  Columbia  for 
the  Kotiinda  of  the  Capitol.  Among  his  beat  works  is  the 
Ai-i'iiluf,  which  he  sold  to  Durand  to  engrave  for  $800, 
who  many  years  after  sold  it  for  $5000.  The  later  years 
of  Vanderlyn's  life  were  passed  in  great  poverty.  D.  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1852.  He  had  some  time  before 
dictated  to  a  friend  a  sort  of  Autobiography,  but  the  MS. 
was.  after  his  death,  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the  publishing- 
house  to  which  it  had  been  sent  for  publication.  (See 
Tuckorman's  Rook  of  the  Artlntt.) 

Van  der  Meer  (JAN),  THE  ELDER,  b.  at  Haarlem 
about  1625  ;  painted  landscapes  with  animals  and  sea- 
picees,  and  held  various  positions  in  the  civil  service.  D. 
in  Haarlem  about  1685.-— Ilis  son,  JAN  VAX  DER  MEER,  THE 
YOUXUEH,  b.  at  Haarlem  about  1660;  received  instruction 
first  from  his  father,  afterward  from  Berghera,  and  acquired 
a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  marine 
battles,  but  is  said  to  have  led  a  very  dissolute  life.  His 
best  picture  is  a  View  of  the  Rhine.  D.  at  Haarlem  about 
17»i.  Both  his  and  his  father's  paintings  are  very  rare 
outside  of  the  Netherlands. 

Van  der  Meulen  (ANTOINE  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Brussels 
1634;  received  his  first  instruction  in  painting  from  1  etci 
Snayers ;  was  invited  to  France  by  Colbert  through  the 
influence  of  Lebrun,  and  appointed  designer  at  the  Gobe- 
lins manufactures;  attracted  attention  by  his  talent  I 
battle-pieces,  and  accompanied  Louis  XIV.  in  several  cam- 

Biigns;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  II 
.  at  Paris  Get.  15.  1690.    Among  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures are  the  Entrance  of  Loiii*  .\'l  Y.  into  Arnm.ttte  Ain/eo, 
Maastricht,  etc. ;  he  also  painted  hunting  and  genre  scenes. 
VnnderlVeer.    See  NEER,  VAN- DER. 
Van'derveer  (FERDINAND),  b.  in  Butler  co.,  0.,  Feb. 
27,  1823;  was  educated  at  Farmers'  College,  0. ;  enliste 


as  a  private  in  an  Ohio  regiment  during  the  Mexican  war; 

ro-e  t'.  he  captain,  and  headed  one  of  the  a-saulting  col- 
umns at  the  capture  of  Monterey.  He  subsequently  prac- 
ti-cl  law.  and  be'-ainc  sheriff  of  Itutler  c»,.  ;  at  the  be^iii 
ning  of  the  eh  il  war  was  made  eolond  of  an  '  Ihio  regiment  : 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  MeCook's  brigade:  led  it  until 
the  autumn  of  Isiit.  when  he  un-  made  brigadier  general: 

u  ,i  -   in  the  battle  ot    .Mill   Splint,  anil  di-tlllglli-hed  him. -elf 

at  Chickamaiiga  and  rhatf  m  . 

Vaudervel'de  i  .\inii\\  >.  b.  in  Amsterdam  in  Ifi.'iW; 
was  celebrated  as  a  figure  painter,  and  \>a-  often  employed 
by  Other  artists — Knysdad.  llohh.-ina.  Van  der  Hidden — 

to  paint  figures  as  staflago  in  their  landscapes.    I),  at  Am- 
sterdam in  11172. 

Vandervelde  (Wn.i.KM),  THK  ELDER,  b.  at  Leyden  in 
1610;  was  educated  as  a  sailor,  but  early  attracted  great 
attention  by  bis  drawings  of  sea-views  ;  was  sent  by  the 
Etateh  government  to  accompany  Admiral  de  Kuyter.  and 
acquired  great  reputation  by  hi*  skefdie-  id  p 
engagements,  etc.:  was  united  to  England  in  1675  by 
Charles  II.,  who  made  him  court  painter  of  sea-fights,  and 

gave  him  a  pen-ion  of  £100  a  year.    II.  in  I Ion  in  1603. 

Mo-t  of  his  productions  were  drawings,  many  of  which  were 
colored  by  his  son.  WII.I.KV  VAMIKHVKLIIK.  THK  Voi  X<;EH, 
b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1633,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  ma- 
rine-painter to  the  king  of  England,  and  attained  great 
fame.  Most  of  his  pictures  are  in  England,  especially  in  the 
gallery  at  Bridgcwater  House.  1).  London  Apr.  6,  1707. 
Van  der  Weyde  (P.  H.).  See  APPENDIX. 
Vandi,  or  Bandy.  Constantly,  when  treating  of  In- 
dian topics,  we  come  across  such  words  as  "  bandy,"  which 
simply  means  a  common  country  vehicle,  much  used  by 
Hindus.  Had  there  been  no  t'ltlimt  in  India,  the  term 
calico  would  never  have  arisen.  To  take  the  commonest 
instance  of  all,  mullii/ntnirni/  \e  simply  the  Europeanized 
pronunciation  of  inifn;fii-tiiimi — i'.  p.,  literally  translated, 
**  pepper-water."  This  niHitytt-ttnnii  is  a  pure  Tamil  word. 
It  is  wholly  and  solely  from  Tamil-land  that  we  have  de- 
rived those  hot-flavored  soups  which,  under  various  forms, 
go  by  the  name  of  "  mulligatawny  soups,"  and  are  gener- 
ally best  liked  when  their  pungency  is  partially  subdued 
by  a  little  well-boiled  rice — "  I'atna  rice,"  as  it  is  foolishly 
called  in  England,  as  if  the  best  Indian  rice  was  from 
Patna.  When  also,  as  all  over  India,  our  white  kinsmen 
speak  of  "  handymen  "  and  "  bandies,"  the  word  thus 
angliei/.cd  is  simply  the  old  Tamilian  one.  We  all  know 
how  readily  b  and  t  change  places  in  other  languages.  F 
in  Latin  becomes  h  in  Spanish  with  no  greater  facility. 
The  framework  of  "  bandies  "  is  made  of  light  wood,  but 
of  wood  as  strong  as  possible.  Above  it  is  spread  a  semi- 
circular awning  of  bamboos  supporting  mats  or  cloth  or 
canvas.  The  bandy  is  a  cross-country  vehicle,  and,  as  a 
rule,  possesses  no  springs  of  any  kind.  The  conveyance 
is  dragged  by  oxen.  Some  bandies  of  rajahs  are  drawn  by 
huge  oxen,  standing  as  tall  as  "  galloways,"  with  silver 
bells  round  their  necks,  jewels  plaited  on  their  foreheads, 
their  feet  shod  with  brass,  and  their  horns  encased  with 
massive  gold.  Several  of  the  late  gaikwar  of  Baroda'i 
bandy-oxen  used  to  have  diamonds  and  pearls  worth 
$1,000,000  or  so  dangling  round  their  necks  on  festive  oc- 
casions, when  they  bore  his  wives  on  important  pilgrimages 
to  famous  temples.  The  wheel  of  the  common  Indian 
bandy  has  been  so  rudely  constructed  from  time  immemorial 
that  numbers  of  pattern-wheels  for  bandies  have  not  long 
since  been  despatched  to  India  from  America.  The  writer 
has  seen  several,  and  two  in  his  possession,  five  years  ago, 
were  immediately  copied,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  by 
native  carpenters,  who  were  astounded  at  being  inform 
that  the  original  wheels  came  over  the  "  great  wild  I) 
water  "  not  only  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  of  the  stormy 
Atlantic  itself.  »•  C.  CALDWBLL. 

Van  Diemen'a  Land.    See  TASMANIA. 
Van  Dorn  (EARL),  b.  in  Mississippi  in  1821  ^grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1842:  served  with  distinction  n 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  brevetted  as  captain  and  major 
for  gallant  conduct  at  Cerro  Uordo,  Contreras,  and  Cha- 
pultepec,  and  was  wounded  in  the  final  assault  upon 
City  of  Mexico:  was  secretary  of  the  m.liUry  asylum  at 


City 

Pascagonla._Miss.,  1853-55, 

SCO 

in  1858 
Oct. 


s  subsequently  employed  in 


scagonln    Miss.,  l»»s-oo,  wi 

'uting  in  Texas,  led  an  expedition  against  the  «'. 

1858,  and  severely  wounded  at  Washita\  illage.  •  r 

t   1    1858     In  Jan..  1861.  he  threw  up  his  commission  of 

*••»  «.i__  f* f_J  J«A*A  ii  mi  \-  ii «  nit  I. 


Indi'inola  and  soon  sfter  received  the  surrender  ol 
Siblev  and  of  Col.  Reeve,  with  thirteen  companies  of  t .  K 
Infantry.     He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-  genera  I   jadta 
Jan  ,  1862,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Trans 
sippi  district;  was  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge;  superseded  by 
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VANDYKE-VANINI. 


Gen.  Holmes,  and  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Missis- 
sippi :  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  where  he  was 
defeated  :ind  superseded  by  lien.  Ponibertun.  i>.  in  Muury 
CO.,  Tenn.,  May  8,  18(i:i,  having  been  shot  by  a  Dr.  Peters 
on  account  of  a  private  grievance. 

Vandyke',  or  Van  Dyck  (ANTIION),  b.  at  Antwerp 
Mur.  22,  1599;  received  his  first  instruction  in  painting 
from  Van  Balon  (1010-15),  then  from  Kubens  (11)15-20), 
whose  most  illustrious  pupil  he  became;  travelled  in  Italy 
1620-25.  visiting  Venice.  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  Palermo, 
and  other  cities;  resided  after  his  return  partly  in  An- 
twerp, partly  at  the  Hague;  went  in  !B.'i2  to  England  on 
the  invitation  of  Charles  I.,  was  knighted,  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £200  a  year,  and  lived  in  great  style  in  London, 
where  ho  d.  Dec.  9,  1641,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
church.  During  the  first  period  of  his  career  the  influence 
of  Rubens  is  very  apparent;  but  after  his  Italian  join  ucy, 
especially  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  Venetian  school, 
his  oT?n  style  became  fully  developed.  A  deep,  pensive, 
sometimes  almost  melancholy,  sentiment,  and  a  subdued, 
refined,  and  elegant  harmony  of  colors,  took  the  place  of 
the  active,  often  violent  pas:ion,  with  its  burst  into  bril- 
li.int  eoloiv,  which  characterizes  Rubens.  In  this  manner 
lie  has  painted  numerous  //"?'/  Fumiticx,  d-<icij!xionn,  etc., 
now  found  principally  in  the  galleries  of  Antwerp,  the 
Louvre,  Madrid,  and  Munich  ;  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
alturpicco  in  the  cathedral  of  Mechlin,  But  it  was  prin- 
cipally as  a  portrait-painter  that  Vandyke  achieved  his 
great  fame,  and  there  exist  about  oOO  portraits  by  him. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Thomas  Carignan  in  the 
gallery  of  Turin,  of  Gen.  Moncada  and  Charles  I.  in  the 
Louvre,  of  Marchese  Brignoli  in  the  Palace  Brignoli  at 
Genoa,  of  the  children  of  Charles  I.  in  the  gallery  of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  series  of  100  small  portraits  of  contemporaneous 
artists,  of  which  etchings  have  been  made.  Many  of  the 
portraits  which  lie  painted  during  his  residence  in  England 
are  excellent  with  respect  to  conception,  but  somewhat  hasty, 
and  even  careless,  in  execution. 

Vane.     See  LONDONDERRY,  MARQUIS  OP. 

Vane  (Sir  HKNRY),  b.  at  Hadlow,  Kent,  England,  in 
1612,  son  of  Sir  Henry  (1589-1654),  who  was  secretary  of 
state  to  Charles  I.;  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
entered  as  gentleman  commoner  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
about  1628,  but  before  matriculation  renounced  the  Church 
of  England  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ; 
travelled  in  France  and  Holland,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Geneva,  where  he  became  a  Puritan  and  a  repub- 
lican ;  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  he  arrived  at  Boston  1635  ;  was  received  with  great 
satisfaction  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  social 
position  ;  was  chosen  governor  for  the  year  1636,  but  hav- 
ing taken  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  a  bitter  religious 
controversy  then  existing,  lost  much  of  his  popularity,  and 
was  not  re-elected;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  general 
court,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  one  by  Win- 
throp  ;  returned  ta  England  Aug.,  1637;  was  knighted, 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  made  joint-treasurer  of  the  navy 
1640  ;  took  part  in  the  impeachment  of  Stratford ;  became 
sole  treasurer  of  the  navy  1642;  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Parliament  in  the  civil  war;  gave  up  to  that  body  the 
fees  of  his  office,  at  that  time  very  lucrative;  went  in  June, 
16  \','>,  to  Scotland  as  one  of  the  joint  commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate an  alliance,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  the  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant;"  enabled 
Roger  Williams  to  obtain  the  Rhode  Island  charter  1643; 
was  a  promoter  of  the  "Self-denying  Ordinance"  1644; 
served  during  the  war  on  important  parliamentary  com- 
missions, especially  those  empowered  to  treat  with  the  king 
or  to  accompany  the  army  in  an  advisory  capacity  ;  opposed 
the  terms  of  settlement  offered  by  Charles  in  1648  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  a  leader  of  the 
Independents  in  Parliament,  but  disapproved  of  the  inter- 
ference of  that  body  in  military  affairs;  condemned  the 
execution  of  Charles  and  the  "purge  "of  Parliament  effected 
by  Cromwell ;  became  in  Feb.,  1649,  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
navy  and  ample  powers  in  regard  to  the  foreign  wars  then 
carrying  on ;  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  friendship  of  Mil- 
ton, who  addressed  him  one  of  the  most  notable  of  his 
sonnets;  reported,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  a  bill  for 
parliamentary  reform  ;  came  into  conflict  with  Cromwell  in 
consequence  of  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment Apr.,  1653  ;  retired  to  his  estate  of  Raby  Castle,  where 
he  wrote  religious  treatises  and  political  pamphlets,  one 
of  which  led  to  an  imprisonment  of  four  months  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  by  order  of  Cromwell  Mar.,  1656  ;  remained 
in  opposition  until  the  death  of  the  Protector,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  Parliament:  became  the  leader  of  the  republican 
party,  and  endeavored  without  success  to  mould  the  Com- 
monwealth to  his  ideas  of  government;  was  a  member  of 


i  the  committee  of  safety  and  president  of  the  council  of  rtato 
during  the  brief  renewed  existence  of  the  Long  Parliament 
1<>59  ;  was  one  of  the  twenty  persons  excepted  from  the  act 
of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  passed  at  the  Restoration; 
\.:i-  .-cut  to  the  Tower,  and  afterward  to  other  prisons,  re- 
maining two  years  in  a  castle  in  the  Seilly  Islands,  occu- 
pied in  theological  studies  and  writing;  was  tried  for  high 
treason  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  June  2,  1062;  was 
unjustly  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  a  promise  made  by  Charles  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  June  14,  1662.  His  theological  writings  arc  pitched, 
in  so  high  a  strain  of  mysticism  as  to  be  almost  unintel- 
ligible to  ordinary  readers,  but  are  said  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh to  "  display  astonishing  powers  ;"  and  the  same  wri- 
ter ranks  Vane  as  "one  of  the  most  profound  minds  that 
ever  existed — not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Bacon."  His  relig- 
ious views  were  millenarian,and  gave  rise  to  a  small  circle 
of  disciples  who  were  known  aw  Vanists.  His  A//V  v.-as 
written  by  Charles  W.  Upharn  in  Sparks's  scries  of  biogra- 
phies (1st  series,  vol.  IT.).  I'ORTEH  C.  BLISS. 

Van  Effcn.     See  EFFEN. 

Van  Et'tcn,  tp.,  Chcmung  eo.,  N.  Y.     P.  1533. 

Van  Eyck.     See  EYCK,  VAN. 

Van  Helmont.     See  HELMONT,  VAN. 

Van  Hornes'ville,  p.-v.,  Stark  tp.,  Steubcn  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  169. 

Van  Huysum.     See  Hi  YSI  >i,  VAN. 

Vanil'la  [Fr.  and  Ger.  nmillr],  the  fruit  of  the  Vanilla 
plani/olia  and  of  the  Vuttilln  'tfitimtirn,  which  are  climb- 
ing plant-  native  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  and  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  pods  of  the  plant  are  from  li  to  8 
inches  in  length,  possess  a  very  pleasant  odor,  and  arc  often 
encrusted  with  needle-shaped  crystals  oteanilliiii;  their  aro- 
matic constituent.  They  also  contain  an  iron-greening 
tannin,  a  fatty  oil,  and  a  resin.  VuuUline  (Cisll80;i\  the 
odorous  principle  of  vanilla,  was  formerly  considered  iden- 
tical with  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acids.  Its  individuality 
was  first  recognized  by  Bley  in  1S58,  afterward  by  Stok- 
kebye  in  1864,  who  assigned  to  it  the  incorrect  name  va- 
iiil/ic  acid  and  the  composition  CijlIjaOs.  It  is  obtained 
by  mixing  the  alcoholic  extract  of  vanilla  with  water  until 
a  fluid  of  a  syrupy  consistence  is  formed,  agitating  with 
ether,  evaporating  the  ether,  treating  the  residual  mass  with 
boiling  water,  again  evaporating,  and  purifying  the  crystals 
formed  by  solution  and  filtration  through  animal  uhaivoal. 
It  forms  long  colorless  prisms,  which  are  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  ami  in 
ether,  the  alcoholic  solution  possessing  a  feeble  acid  reac- 
tion. Vanilline  fuses  at  about  176°  F.,  sublimes  at  above 
300°  F.,  and  can  be  distilled  with  the  vapor  of  water.  Its 
synthetical  preparation  has  recently  been  accomplished  by 
submitting  the  glucoside  of  the  cambium  of  the  Coniferoo 
(voniferine)  to  the  action  of  emulsine,  whereby  it  is  con- 
verted into  glucose  and  a  crystalline  body  fusing  at  about 
160°  F.  Upon  oxidizing  this  crystalline  compound  by 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  dichromate, 
cthylic  aldehyde  is  at  first  produced,  then  an  acid  sub- 
stance, which,  upon  separation  by  agitation  with  ether, 
and  evaporation,  possesses  the  odor  of  vanilline,  and  is 
indeed  identical  with  that  compound.  The  product  of  the 
fermentation  of  coniferinc  appears  to  be  the  ethylic  ether 
of  vanilline.  When  fused  with  caustic  soda,  vaniiline  is 
converted  into  protocatechuic  (oxysalicylic)  acid,  with 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  if  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  mcthylic  chloride  and  protocatechuic 
aldehyde  are  formed.  These  and  other  transformations 
of  vanilline  indicate  that  it  is  a  compound  of  methylic 
aldehyde  and  protocatechuic  acid.  When  treated  with 
nascent  hydrogen,  vanilline  is  converted  into  rauillyl.nl- 
cohnl.  Vanillic  acid  (CgHsOa)  has  been  obtained  from 
coniferine  by  oxidation  with  potassic  permanganate,  also 
by  removing  one  methyl  group  from  dimvthyl-protocatc- 
chuic  acid;  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  monomethyl-proto- 
catechuie  acid.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  calcic  vanillate 
and  formate,  vanilline — which  is  really  the  n/ili-lii/rle  of 
vanillic  acid — is  formed.  When  vanilline  is  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  produced.  A  good  method  tor 
estimating  quantitatively  the  amount  of  vanilline  contained 
in  vanilla  consists  in  dissolving  the  latter  in  ether,  and  ng- 
itating  the  liquid  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodic  hydro- 
sulphite,  when  a  solution  of  a  compound  consisting  of 
vanilline  and  sodie  hydrosulphite  is  obtained,  from  which 
the  pure  vanilline  can  be  separated  by  decomposition  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  extraction  with  ether.  Vanilla 
is  chiefly  used  for  flavoring  ice-cream,  chocolate,  etc.,  and, 
to  a  slight  extent,  in  medicine.  J.  P.  BATTERSHAI.L. 

Vani'ni  (Lucn.io,  or,  as  he  afterward  called  himself  in 
his  writings,  Jui.ii's  C.KSAR),  b.  at  Taurisano,  near  Naples. 
about  1585;  studied  philosophy,  theology,  and  natural  sci- 
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enco  at  Rome  nnd   Pudua;    took  holy  orders:    taught  at 

i,  l';n  is,  lltxl  Lynns;  \isiled  Kn^land  ;  piibli-ln-,l  in 
|(;|.,  at  Lvolis  llis  AiiiJ'llitliiiitrinn  .l:'t,  ,-n;f  /',;,,  t,/,  uti,, . 
\\hHi.  although  an  argument  au'ain.-l  ;il  lici-m.  made  Inni 
ted  (it  being  il  free  thinker  ;  published  next  year  ill 
I'aris  lii.-  'lialoirnes.  /''  .\:lniii-nn'li*  .\uln>'if,  ttttfim  /'• 
,/n,  M.irtn/iiiui.  .!"""'».  wliii-li  was  burnt  by  order  of  the 
Sorbonnc  :  removed  to  Toulouse,  and  lu-^an  to  teach,  lint 
was  ai-'-n-c  1  n!'  alln-i-lii,  -cut  >  lr-c.  I  to  death  by  Ilir  i'ailia 
,,,,.,,1,  ;,n  I  Icirnt  at  the  stake  the  same  'lay  the  sentence 
was  nil  i  li.  Feb.  I'J,  Hi  I  W.  I  Sri'  llavi'l  Iliiranil.  /...  I'/.  .1 
/.•»  S- iiliiin  ni*  'I'  I"  Vitniiii  I  Itotlerdam.  1717),  iiinl  lEavni  ! 
]jlii/<ii<iii>liii/ue<t  tie  I''!"  i''i/,  by  Rousselot  (1'aris,  I'll  .1 

Van'i shins  Frac'tion  [I.ai.  oaneteert,  to"  vanish"],  I 
n  fraction  tliat  reduces  to  |j  fur  n  particular  value  of  the  vari- 
able which  enters  it.    The  fraction  reduces  (•,  tlic  anomalous 

form  X  in  consequent 1   tin-  existence  of  n  factor  in  both 

terms,  wlii  -li  factor  reduces  to  II  in  consequence  of  (lie  par 
ticulai-  Inpolhcsis.  In  some  cases  thi.-  factor  can  l.c  lounil 
mi  I  .truck  out,  mill  then  the  true  valuo  of  the  frnction  can 
be  found  by  making  the  particular  Mibstitution.  A  more 
jri-i ul  method  of  treating  such  asaei  depends  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  differential  eiileulus.  The  rule  is  as  follows: 
Hi  ili  en  I  i  ite  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  for  a  new  nume- 
rator, and  the  den  •'initiator  for  a  new  denominator:  then  in 
the  resulting  fraction  substitute  the  special  value  of  the  vari- 
able. H  l!ic  re-alt  is  ];,  repe.it  the  operation,  nnd  continue 
the  repetition  till  a  result  is  found  which  does  not  reduce 
to  jj:  the  linal  result  is  the  required  valuo.  This  rule  fails 
when  the  factor  which  reduces  to  0  in  both  terms  of  the 
given  fraction  lias  fractional  exponents,  both  of  which  arc 
include  1  between  two  consecutive  whole  numbers. 

There  is  a  spe  ties  of  vanishing  fraction  which  reduces  to 
the  form  "'  for  a  particular  value  of  the  variable.  The  cause 
of  this  anomalous  result  is  the  existence  of  a  factor  in  both 
terms  whi:-h  reduces  to  x  for  the  value  in  question.  Frac- 
tions of  this  kind  are  freed  of  their  anomalous  forms  by  the 
process  just  considered.  W.  (J.  PECK. 

Vanishing  Point.  See  PERSPECTIVE,  by  PROF.  W. 
«.  l'i;<  K,  l.L.D. 

Van  i.rnnrp.  See  LENNEP,  VAN. 
Vanloo',  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters  of  Flemish 
descent,  but  fettled  in  France.  The  two  most  celebrated 
membo.-s  of  this  f.imily  were  the  brothers  Jr.AN  BAPTISTE 
and  CIIAHI.KS  ANIIIIK.  The  former,  b.  at  Aix,  Provence, 
Jan.  II,  K1S4;  studied  at  Rome,  supported  by  the  prince 
of  Carignano;  settled  in  1719  in  Paris;  enjoyed  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  regent;  became  teacher  at  the  Academy; 
visited  England  1738-40,  and  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  19,  1745. 
He  painted  mostly  portraits.  The  latter,  generally  known 
tni'ler  the  name  of  CARLE  VANI.OO,  b.  at  Nice  in  1705,  and 
educated  by  his  brother  ;  became  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  in  1760,  painter  to  the  king  in  1762, 
and  d.in  Paris  1705.  He  painted  mostly  historical  pieces. 
Pictures  by  both  of  them  are  frequent  in  French  ami  Eng- 
lish galleries.  Younger  members  of  the  family  lived  as 
court-painters  in  Madrid  and  Berlin. 

Van  Meter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  0.  P.  1433. 
Van  Mil'dert  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  in  1705, 
descended  from  a  family  of  Dutch  merchants;  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  became  curate  of 
Sherbourne  and  Lewknor,  Oxfordshire,  1788,  rector  of 
Bradden,  Northamptonshire,  1795,  and  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
London,  17!H>;  gained  a  high  reputation  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence by  the  Boyle  lectures  of  1802  and  1805 :  was  chosen 
preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  1S12,  and  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford  1813;  was  Bampton  lecturer  1814;  became 
bishop  of  LlnndafT  Mar.,  1819,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1820,  and  bishop  of  Durham  Mar.,  1820.  D.at  the  episco- 
pal palace  of  Bishop-Auckland  Feb.  21,  1836.  Author  of 
An  Ilititiricnl  \'icw  of  the  Rite  and  Protjreit  of  Infidelity 
(2  vols.,  1802-05;  5th  ed.  1838),  with  copious  and  learned 
notes,  being  the  Boyle  lectures  for  the  year  of  publication ; 
An  lu./niri/  iiitu  the  General  Principle!  of  Scripture  fnter- 
jiretatinn  '(Oxford,  1815),  being  the  Bampton  lectures  for 
the  preceding  year;  Fifty  fScrmMtn  before  tht  ffonaratle 
^1,,-iriif  ,,f  f.u,,;i/,i'n  fnn  (2  vols.,  1812-19)  and  Sermons  oil 
Several  <t,;;,«;,,n,  (183S),  preceded  by  a  Memoir  by  Corne- 
lius Ives.  Bishop  Van  Mildert  had  edited  the  complete 
U •.,)•/•«  of  Daniel  Wnterlantt,  I).  D.  (10  vols.,  182.1),  which 
were  then  first  collected  and  arranged,  nnd  prefixed  an 
elaborate  lici'ie.m  ,,f  the  Author's  Life  and  Writiut/t  (1823). 
Vannes,  town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vannes,  carries  on  a  lively  and  varied 
manufacturing  industry  and  an  active  trade  in  salt,  butter, 
wax,  honey,  and  eider.  P.  14,690. 

Van  Ness  (CORNELIUS  PETEU).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Vermont 
Jan.  26,  1782;  studied  law;  practised  successfully  in  Bur- 


lington; was  U.  S.  district  attorney  I  Mill- 1  :t :  repreienta- 

tive  iii  the  Icgiidatuic  I  - 1 »  1\  :  i imi--ioiicr  tor  the  settle- 
ment of  tlie  bonndKries  between  the  l:.  S.  and  (tie  it  Brit- 
ain IM-  .'1:  c'lllcct t  th,-  port  of  Riiiliiiglon  l.-l.1,  l-: 

•  -hii  t  jn-tice  of  Vermont    Is- I    _'•'  ;   governor  of   the    - 
1^:.'."   L'l1' :   mini-ter  to  Spain    I  'I   the 

f  New   York    l-ll    I...      1).  in  Philadelphia  1).  • 

Vannucri.     See  PERI  <;>v,. 

Vanniirri  (.-\TTOI.  b.  he,-.  1.  1SOS.  Besides  school  edi- 
tion- of  the  (la-sic-.  llis  principal  works  are — »H'//I..' 
e  m.irnti  int"iii,>  nll-t  l,.'ttrr>itiu;i  I,nti».i  'Turin,  Iv.'t4),  / 
l>i-imi  T,  infii  '/•//,(  /.//"  -r-;  /  i»i-,iitin.t  (FloiMi'-e.  I -.,:;-ii|), 
/  M.u-tiri  ,l.ll,i  l.;i,,,t,l  li,,li,,na  (last  edition  Milan,  1-7.;  . 
,s'/.,/ -,'<(  il,-ll  li.iliu  iiiiiiVir  (his  most  important  work,  many 
editions),  Rii:,nl>  .1,  ll<i  I' I'M  •  ,/.7/.i  <l/,. ,.  .li  S.  I',,  A  ,,..,/;,ii 
(2  vols.,  Florence,  I  '.;  .  \annncci  was  for  some  years 
protcssor  of  Latin  literature  at  Florence,  and  is  now  sen- 
ator of  the  kingdom. 

Vannnchi  (ANDREA).     Sec  SARTO,  nn  . 

Van  Oos'terzee  (.!AN  JACOB),  b.  in  Rotterdam  in  1 

studied  theology  at  the  l"niv  ci -it  v  of  Ctrecht:  wits  appoint- 
ed minister  of  the  principal  Reformed  chinch  of  Hotter, lam 
in  IS4l.and  professor  ot  s\  stcniati<-  and  practical  theology 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  1862.  Ho  is  a  celebrated 
preacher  and  a  reputable  author.  He  wrote  for  I.anire's 
Ribeltrerk  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  l!pi-i!e-  to  Philemon  nnd  of  St. 
James,  which  have  been  translated  into  Knglish.ns  well  as 
his  Thenlmju  /./  the  Xew  Tcttament  (1870)  and  t'kriilian 
Dogmatic*  (1874). 

Van  Ostadc.    See  OSTADE,  VAN. 
Van  Ren'sselacr  (CUKTLA.NU).  D.  D.,  son  of  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  "  the  patroon,"  b.  in  Albany  May  25, 1808; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1827  ;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830;  afterward  studied  divinity  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  ;  was  ordained  in  1 
preached  for  a  short  time  in  Virginia,  and  in  l^-::7  became 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Burlington.  X.  .1.     For 
a  time  ho  acted  as  agent  for  Princeton   College,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  $100,000  for  its  endowment.     He  was  the 
founder  of  the  fVtf*flyf«r&ni   M.iifizltif,  to  which  he 
tributcd  largely.     D.  at  Burlington,  N.  J..  .Inly  2.">.  1860. 
A  volume  of  his  E**nyi  and  Dincouriet,  edited  by  his  son, 
was  published  in  1861. 

Van  Rensselaer  (HBNRV  KII.I.IAN),  b.  near  Albany 
in  1744  :  commanded  a  New  York  rcgimentduring  the  war 
of  the  Revolution;  in  July,  1777,  was  attacked  near  Fort 
Anne  by  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repelled,  but 
learning  that  the  strong  position  of  Tieonderoga  had  been 
abandoned  by  Gen.  St.  Clair,  he  withdrew.  lie  was  present 
at  the  engagements  which  in  the  following  October  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Burgoync,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  serious  disputes 
occurred  between  the  authorities  of  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  what  were 
known  as  the  "New  Hampshire  grants,"  and  a  mutiny 
broke  out  in  Van  Renssclacr's  regiment,  which  was  quelled 
only  by  the  intervention  of  Washington.  He  afterward 
rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  militia.  D.  at  (Jrcenbush, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1818. 

Van  Rensselaer  (SOLOMON),  son  of  Henry  Killian,  b. 
in  Renssclaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1774;  entered  the  army 
in  1792  as  cornet  of  cavalry  ;  was  captain  under  Wayne  at 
the  battle  of  Miami,  Aug.  20,  17»4,  where  he  was  shot 

,  through  the  lungs.     In   1801-10,  and  again   in    I: 
acted  as  adjutant-general  of  the  New  York  mil II 

I  the   brilliant  but   unsuccessful  assault  upon  Queenstown 
Heights,  Oct.  13,  1812,  being  then   lieutenants 
volunteers,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  nnd  received 

I  wounds;  was  a  Representative  in  Congress   1> 


postmaster  at  Albany  1822-39.  In  1831)  he  published  a 
tfbrarfM  of  the  Affair  at  QuceHitoirn.  D.  in  Albany  Apr. 
23,  1852. 

Van  Rensselaer  (STEPHEN),  LL.D.,  known  as  • 
patroon,"  b.  in   New  York  Nov.  1,  17«4,  wa.  the  fifth  in 
descent  from  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  original  patroon 
or  proprietor  of  a  tract  of  land   granted   by  the  states 
Oeneral  of  Holland,  48  miles  long  by  24  miles  broadband 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  Albany.  Columbia,  and  Rens- 
sclaer  cos.;   graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1,S2:    wai 
member  of  the  assembly  in  1789,  of  the  Male  senate 
95;  lieutenant-governor  1795-1801;  member  of   the  con 
stitutional  convention   1801;  in   1810  was  appointed _  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  explore  the  proposed  line  1. 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  and  to  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  its  construction,  ami  from    II 
death  one  of  the  canal  commissioners.     He  was  I 
mand  of  the  State  militia  at  the  commencement  of  the  w 
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of  1812.  and  directed  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Queens- 
town  Heights.  In  ISI'J  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  New  York  University,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
chancellor;  in  1821-23  instituted  the  geological  surveys  of 
New  York,  which  were  executed  wholly  at  his  cost  by  Prof. 
Eaton,  and  in  1*24  established  at  Troy  a  scientific  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which  was  two  years  after- 
ward incorporated  as  the  Kensselaer  Institute,  one-half 
the  current  expense."  being  for  a  long  time  defrayed  by 
him.  He  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  1823-29,  and 
it  was  by  his  casting  vote  in  the  New  York  delegation  that 
John  Quiucy  Adams  was  made  President  of  the  I'.  S.  D. 
in  Albany  Jan.  26,  1839.  He  published  A  Geological  and 
A</rirnltural  Survey  of  the  District  adjoining  the  Erie 
Canal  (1824). 

Van  Sant'voord  (GEOROE),  b.  at  Belleville,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
8,  1811);  graduated  at  l:nion  College  in  1841;  studied  law, 
and  practised  first  in  Indiana,  then  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
and  subsequently  at  Troy  ;  was  elected  to  the  State  assem- 
bly in  1852  and  1850,  and  in  1859  became  district  attorney 
for  Kcnssolaer  co.  He  contributed  several  historical  papers 
to  the  Democratic  Jtf-vtew,  and  published — The  Indiana 
Justice  (1845),  Life  of  Algernon  Kidney  (1851),  Liven  rif  the 
Chief-Justices  of  the  United  States  (1854),  Principles  nf 
Pleading  ill  Ciril  Action*  (1852  and  1855),  Precedents  of 
Pleadiny  (1858),  and  Practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  \<'W 
York  in  Kiiniiy  Action*  (1860-62).  1).  at  East  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  6,  1863,  being  run  over  by  a  railway  train. 

Van  Schaack  (PKTKR),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
in  Mar.,  1747;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1768,  was 
admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  1769,  and  in  1773  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  New  York.  Being  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  1776,  but  returned  to  New  York  in 
1785 ;  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  also  was 
a  teacher  of  the  science  of  law.  He  published — Laws  of 
the  Colony  of  New  York  W91-177S  (1773),  and  Conductor 
Genernlitt,  or  the  Duty  and  Authority  of  Justices,  Sheriff*, 
Coroners,  etc.  (1788).  D.  in  New  York  Sept.  27, 1832.  His 
Diary,  Journals,  and  Letters,  edited  by  Henry  C.  Van 
Schaack,  were  published  in  1842. 

Van  Schaick  (GOZEN),  b.  at  Albany  in  1737;  was  ap- 
pointed in  1756  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against 
Crown  Point,  and  took  part  in  the  subsequent  French  and 
Indian  war.  Early  in  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  sent 
to  Cherry  Valley,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  to  protect 
the  settlers  against  the  British  and  Indians ;  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  in  1779  was  sent  to  destroy 
the  settlements  of  the  Onondaga  Indians,  for  which  and 
other  services  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress ;  was 
made  brevet  major-general  in  1783.  D.  July  4,  1789. 

Vans'ville,  tp.,  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.     P.  2273. 

Van  Swieten.     See  SWIETEN,  VAN. 

Vantal'lar,  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.     P.  70. 

Van  Tromp.     See  TROMP,  VAN. 

Vanux/em  (LARUNEU),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  geologist  of 
New  York,  of  whose  career  no  information  is  found  in 
works  of  reference,  is  accredited  by  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian 
in  his  lieijinninge  of  Life  (2  vols.,  1872)  with  the  discovery 
and  announcement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces,  which  was  afterward  independently  discovered  and 
demonstrated  by  Mayer  and  Joule. 

Van  Veen  (Orno,  also  called  OTTOYEXIUS),  b.  at  Leyden 
about  1556;  studied  painting  at  Liege,  then  for  eight  years 
at  Rome;  settled  at  Brussels  as  painter  to  Alexander  Far- 
nese;  removed  afterward  to  Antwerp,  where  he  established 
a  school  in  which  Rubens  received  his  first  instruction  ; 
returned  finally  to  Brussels,  where  he  d.  as  master  of  the 
mint  about  1630.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  paintings  are 
the  portrait  of  Alexander  Farnese  and  some  religious  pic- 
tures in  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

Vanvitel'li  (Luioi),  b.  at  Naples  in  1700,  the  son  of  a 
Dutch  painter,  Caspar  van  Witel,  who  had  settled  in  Italy : 
studied  first  painting,  afterward  architecture;  formed  his 
style  principally  after  Palladio  and  Vignola;  executed 
many  works  in  Rome  and  Naples,  and  d.  in  the  latter  place 
Mar.  1, 1773.  His  principal  buildings  are  the  Augustinian 
convent  in  Rome  and  the  palace  of  Caserta  near  Naples. 
(See  Vita  di  Luini  Vanvitelli,  by  L.  Vanvitelii,  Naples, 
1823.) 

Van  Wert,  county  of  N.  W.  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indi- 
ana, drained  by  St.  Mary's  and  other  rivers,  is  touched  on 
its  E.  border  by  Miami  Canal,  and  traversed  by  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. ;  surface  level  and  well 
timbered,  soil  a  rich  loam  resting  upon  blue  marl.  There 
are  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  and  some  manufac- 
tories of  iron  and  woollen  goods.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 


wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.     Cap.  Van  Wcrt.     Area, 
390  sq.  m.     P.  15,«:J>. 

Van  Wert,  p.-v..  Pleasant  tp.,  cap.  of  Van  Wert  co., 
0.,  on  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  a 
national  bank,  a  State  bank,  2  private  bank?,  and  2  news- 
papers. P.  2625. 

Van  /and!,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  bounded  X.  K.  by 
Sabinc  River,  and  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Sabine,  Ne- 
ches,  and  Trinity :  surface  undulating,  a  large  portion 
being  well  timbered.  Cattle  and  swine  are  very  numerous. 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap. 
Canton.  Area,  875  sq.  m.  P.  6494. 

Vapereau'  (Lons  GTSTAVK),  b.  at  Orleans.  France, 
Apr.  4,  181'J;  was  educated  at  the  normal  school  of  Paris; 
taught  philosophy  and  German  at  the  College  of  Tours 
1843-02  ;  settled  in  the  latter  year  in  Paris,  and  became  in 
1854  chief  editor  of  the  Dictioiniuire  I'nin  mi  I  il, »  i  '•<../<  ,n- 
porains,  of  which  editions  appeared  in  1858,  1861,  1  M'..">, 
and  1S70.  He  also  contributed  occasionally  to  various  pe- 
riodicals. 

Va'pors  and  Vaporization.  I'nder  Lignns,  CIIKM- 
ICAL  ANT>  PHYSICAL  XATURE  OF,  the  passage  from  thelifjuid 
to  the  gaseous  or  vaporous  state  is  discussed,  and  the  law 
of  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  or  gasefaction,  stated.  Re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  change  called  vaporization,  it 
may  be  further  pointed  out  that  it  is  legitimate  for  us  to 
compare  the  phenomenon  of  the  disappearance  of  Icmj^  ra- 
ture  or  thcrinii/iiitrii-  heat  in  this  case  to  the  similar  phe- 
nomena that  occur  during  fusion,  solution,  and  other 
chemical  transformations  accompanied  by  absorption  of 
heat.  Heat  being  always  motion,  as  universally  believed 
in  recent  times,  the  writer  seeks  here  again  to  apply  his 
views  (see  TEMPERATURE,  NATURE  OF)  regarding  the  differ- 
ences in  nature  and  effects  lietueen  (itnuiii-  and  iiH>l<<-i:lur 
motion.  He  deems  latent  heat  of  gasefaction,  like  heat 
of  liquefaction  or  fusion,  to  be  i/t<,n<,'<-  motion  only,  intra- 
molecular, or  inside  the  molecule,  and  that  it  is  latent  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  expended  in  amplifying  the  atomic 
excursions  or  orbits.  It  follows  that  the  molecules  of  a 
compound  in  gaseous  form,  besides  being  separated  fur- 
ther, are  laroer ;  or  it  may  be.  more  probably*  that  there 
are  more  of  them,  from  the  splitting  up  of  more  compound 
chemical  molecules  into  simpler  ones.  Thus,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  liquid  muriatic  ncid  (liquefied  by  pressure)  is 
H-^Cla  or  IUCU,  or  generally  »HC1,  and  that  when  it  is 
gasefied  it  becomes  simply  HC1.  Water  in  liquid  form 
may  be  HioOs  or  nllgO,  and  in  steam  simple  H20.  By 
this  hypothesis  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  believe  that  the 
intrrinuliTntar  distances  in  steam  are  twelve  times  those  in 
water,  the  enormity  of  this  latter  deduction  being  very 
greatly  mitigated.  This  view  makes  the  relation  between 
the  liquid  and  gaseous  conditions  simply  one  of  polymeritw 
(see  the  sub-head  Polymeres  under  ISOMKHISM),  the  gaseous 
state  being  that  in  which  chemical  molecules  have  their 
simplest  possible  atomic  form,  or  are  reduced  to  their 
smallest  possible  number  of  constituent  atoms. 

The  total  space  occupied  in  a  gas,  therefore,  by  the  mole- 
cules themselves — apart  from  the  intermolecular  space — 
is  greater  than  in  a  liquid,  this  increase  representing  the 
latent  heat  of  gasefaction,  which  only  appears  again  on 
reconversion  into  liquid.  And  the  intermolecular  distances 
and  spaces,  on  the  new  polymeric  hypothesis  above  stated, 
may  have  received  no  greater  increase  than  is  due  to  the 
mere  increase  of  temperature,  or  motion  of  the  molecule 
as  a  whole ;  the  multiplied  number  of  molecules  account- 
ing largely  for  the  increase  of  volume.  A  still  further  in- 
crease of  temperature  leads,  in  the  case  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, to  a  further  decomposition  of  the  molecule  into 
gaseous  molecules  of  the  elements  themselves,  eoni|"»ed 
each  of  a  certain  number  as  yet  unknown — possibly  un- 
knowable— of  elementary  atoms;  this  being  DISSOCIATION. 
(See  this  article,  by  PROF.  JOY.)  HENRY  Wrnrz. 

Vapors,  Determination  of  the  Density  of. 
Owing  to  the  near  relations  which  the  atomic  weight  of 
the  elements  and  the  composition  of  compounds  bear  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  vapors,  the  accurate  determi- 
nation of  the  latter  at  a  known  temperature  and  pressure, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure,  possesses  very  greatimport- 
ance.  Of  the  numerous  methods  proposed  for  this  deter- 
mination, those  suggested  by  Gay-Lussac  and  by  Dumas 
are  most  often  employed ;  other  processes  proposed  by 
Deville  and  Troost,  Regnault  and  Hofmann,  arc  also  used 
for  special  purposes.  In  the  determination  of  vapor-den- 
sities it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  bo  completely  vol- 
atile without  decomposition,  that  it  be  entirely  free  from 
bodies  possessing  lower  or  higher  boiling-points,  and  that 
it  be  perfectly  dry. 

(ray-Lnsaac's  method  is  employed  in  cases  where  the 
density  of  a  liquid  which  boils  at  about  212°  F.  is  to  bo 
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determined.  In  it  a  known  weight  of  the  substance  is  ] 
converted  into  vapor  nl  "  dclinite  temperature,  mid  its 
volume  accurately  measured.  The  density  i-  then  ealcu 
lated  by  dividing  the  weight  of  tin-  siil.-tunrr  hy  tin-  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  nt'  iii r  ill  tin1  same  temperature  and 
pressure.  The  apparatus  used  consists  of  nil  iron  hath 
cmtaiuiiig  mercury.  ""  «liii-li  11  wide  gla-s  cylinder  (open 
nt  Imtli  end:')  rests;  this  is  tilled  with  water  «r  melted  sper- 
maceti, tin'  temperature  id'  which  is  indicated  l.y  11  t  her 
momrter  dipping,  into  the  lii(iiid,  and  encloses  n  smaller 
graduated  cylinder,  which  i-  tilled  with  dry  mercury.  \ 
-Miall  hulli  of  thill  glass  N  completely  tilled  with  the  liquid 
whuse  vapor-density  is  I"  be  detennined,  and  sealed  l>\ 
fusing  its  urilire.  Its  Height  when  cni|ity  and  when  lull  is 
determined,  tho  difference  being.  <if  course,  the  weight  of 

the  liquid  used.  The  hull)  is  ncM  illtriidlleed  into  the 
small  graduated  cylinder  containing,  mercury,  and  thi-  is 
immersed  in  the  largo  cylinder  tilled  with  water  or  sper- 
maceti, which  is  then  heated  t»  a  temperuturc  of  ilhout  (ill0 
F.  almve  (lint  of  the  boiling-point  nf  the  liquid  in  the  hulli. 
Owing  I"  ""'  dilatation  of  the  liquid,  the  Imlb  bursts,  and 
the  lii|iiid  hei-iimcs  converted  intci  \apor.  cii.ising  ii  depres- 
sion of  the  mercury.  The  volume  of  the  vapor  as  indii-ated 
hy  the  graduated  tube  is  read  oft',  the  temperature  being 
shown  by  the  thermometer,  and  the  barometric  pressure  by 
the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the 
time  of  the  observation  and  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  glass  cylinder.  It  is,  however,  also  necessary 
to  determine  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  or  sperma- 
ceti in  the  larger  cylinder,  and  reduce  it  to  the  correspond- 
ing volume  in  millimetres  of  mercury,  which  in  then  added 
to  the  height  of  the  barometer.  It  then  remains  to  calcu- 
late the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  that  of  the 
vapor  under  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  and  to 
dh  ide  the  weight  of  the  vapor  by  that  of  the  air.  Thus, 
let  /<  be  the  weight  of  the  vapor  in  grains,  r  its  vidume  in 
cubic  inches,  and  t  its  temperature:  if  II  be  the  height  of 
the  barometer  (to  which  has  been  added  that  of  the  column  of 
water  or  spermaceti  reduced  to  its  equivalent  volume  of  mer- 
cury), and  A  that  of  the  mercury  in  the  graduated  cylinder, 
II  —  k  will  be  the  pressure  on  the  vapor.  The  weight  p'  of  a 
volume  of  air  r,  at  the  temperature  I  and  the  pressure  II  —  h, 
is  ascertained  as  follows:  At  zero,  under  the  normal  pres- 
sure of  760  millimetres,  n  cubic  inch  of  air  weighs  0.31 
grains  ;  therefore,  under  the  same  conditions,  »>  cubic  inches 
will  weigh  0.31  v  grains,  and  the  weight  of  r  cubic  inches 
of  air  at  t°  and  the  pressure  of  760  millimetres  will  be 

— -•'-  grains,  where  a  =  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expan- 
1  -f  a ( 

sion  of  air  for  1  degree  (=  .00366) ;  and,  as  the  weight  of 
a  volume  of  air  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  the  above 
weight  can  be  reduced  to  the  pressure  II  —  k  by  multiplying 

by  !L^,  which  gives  **%%=£  for  the  weight  „'  of 
the  volume  of  air  v  at  the  pressure  II  —  h  at  <° ;  therefore 

-f-  =  e(t+«07gg  =  D  or  the  desire<1  density  of  the  vapor. 
p'  0.31  »(H  —  k) 

The  method  just  described  cannot  bo  employed  for  vapor- 
density  determinations  of  liquids  which  boil  much  above 
300°  F.,  as  the  mercury  vapors  evolved  at  a  greater  tem- 
perature would  be  dangerous  to  the  operator,  and  would 
also  vitiate  the  result  by  increasing  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  of  the  liquid. 

Damn*'*  method  can  be  employed  up  to  the  temperature 
of  750°  F.  (about  the  heat  at  which  glass  softens),  but  it 
involves  the  necessity  of  a  considerable  supply  of  substance. 
It  is  executed  as  follows :  A  thin  glass  globe,  having  a  neck 
consisting  of  a  fine  capillary  tube,  is  first  carefully  dried, 
internally  and  externally,  and  weighed,  the  temperature 
and  the  barometric  pressure  h  being  noted;  the  weight  W 
is  that  of  the  glass  G  added  to  that  of  the  air  contained,  p 
The  globe  is  next  slightly  warmed,  and  its  neck  inserted  in 
the  liquid  the  vapor-density  of  which  is  to  be  determined 
On  cooling,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  rises  into  the 
globe.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  bath  consisting  of  oil  o 
fusible  metal,  according  to  the  temperature  desired,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  The 
bath  is  now  heated  a  little  above  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  globe,  the  vapor  of  which  expels 
the  air,  and  finally  fills  the  globe.  As  soon  as  the  vapor 
ceases  to  escape  from  the  capillary  tube,  the  point  of  the 
latter  is  hermetically  scaled,  the  temperature  of  the  bath it 
and  the  barometric  pressure  k'  being  observed.  When  cold 
the  globe  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  again  weighed.  Thi 
second  weight  W  represents  that  of  the  glass  G  and  that  ol 
the  vapor  p'  which  tilled  tho  globe  at  the  temperature  t 
and  pressure  h',  or  W  =  G  +  p'.  In  order  to  ascertain  tn. 
weight  of  the  glass  when  empty,  the  weight  p  of  air  is  found 
by  dipping  the  capillary  tube  beneath  mercury  and  break 
ing  off  its  extremity ;  if  the  operation  has  been  proper!} 


pert'irmed,  a  vacuum  is  formed  by  the  condensation  of  the 
vapor,  and  the  mercury  enters  the  globe,  entirely  tilling  it. 
The  metal  is  then  measured  by  pouring  it  out  into  a  g 
unted  tube,  from  the  result  of  which  the  volume  of  the  globe 
at  the  temperature  /',  and  t  hereto]  e  '  he  \  oluuie  of  the  vnpor, 
can  be  readily  calculated.  The  weight  /.  of  the  air  at  /  ami 
/i  is  nlso  tin  i  lined,  which,  if  deducted  from  W, 

ill--    the    Weight    ol     tile    glils"    (i.         Tile    Weight    nf    the    lapnr 

/  is  \V     (I  ;  and,  as  we  have  now  a-'-eriained  the  weight 

,'  ot   ii  given  volui I   nipnr  at  the  temperature  ('and 

iressure  A',  it  only  remains  to  calculate  the  weight  ;/'  nf 
n  equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions;  which 

s  easily  done,  when  the  quotient  of    ^willgivethcrequlred 

apor-den<ity  of  the  substance. 

Devillo  and  Troost  have  extended  Dumas's  method  to  the 
It-termination  of  vnpor  din-itie-  of  substance!  having  a 
•cry  high  boiling-point,  by  employing  a  light  porcelain 
e--e!  in  place  of  the  glass  globe,  and  sealing  the  exit-tube 
»y  means  of  the  o\y  hydrogen  blowpipe.  The  bath  used  it 
•ontained  in  -.in  iron  ve-scl.  andconsistsof  vapors  of  known 
and  constant  temperature;  thus,  boiling  mercury  furnishes 
a  vapor-bath  having  a  temperature  of  Ml"  F.,  sulphur  one 
of  824°  F.,  cadmium  one  of  1 580°  F.,  and  tine  one  of  1  »04° 
r'.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  best  determined  by 
means  of  a  thermometer  filled  with  iodine  vapor,  as  it  has 
about  the  same  coefficient  of  dilatation  as  air,  and  pos- 
sesses a  heavy  density. 

Of  the  several  methods  proposed  by  Regnault,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  possesses  great  simplicity,  and  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  vapor-density  determinations  of  substancei 
which  have  a  high  boiling-point  and  arc  not  affected  by 
exposure  to  tho  air,  merits  mention:  The  \e  —  >'-  u-cd  are 
two  cast-iron  flasks  of  the  same  capacity  and  thickness, 
having  their  orifices  partially  closed  by  means  of  two  me- 
tallic bullets.  The  volume  of  the  flasks  is  first  accurately 
detennined  by  weighing  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
fill  them.  Some  mercury  is  then  introduced  into  one  flask, 
the  substance  experimented  upon  being  placed  in  the  other, 
and  both  arc  placed  in  a  muffle  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture above  that  at  which  the  substance  boils  ;  whereby  the 
mercury  and  substance  are  converted  into  vapor,  which 
expels  the  air  from  the  flasks.  They  are  subsequently  re- 
moved from  tho  fire  ami  allowed  to  cool,  when  tnc  quanti- 
ties of  mercury  and  substance  remaining  in  the  Husks  are 
determined  by  analysis.  If  P  be  the  weight  of  the  residual 
mercury,  P'  that  of  the  substance,  and  {  the  density  of 
mercury  compared  with  that  of  the  air  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  pressure  that  existed  in  the 
muffle  when  the  flasks  were  removed,  the  density  of  the 

P' 
vapor  x  will  be  a-  =  t  -  ;  but  as  the  capacities  of  the  flaik« 

are  never  precisely  the  same,  the  following  equation  is  more 

correct:  a- =  8  -  .  -,  where  t>  is  the  volume  of  the  flask  in 

P     v 

which  the  mercury  is  placed,  and  n'  that  of  the  flask  con- 
taining the  substance. 

Hofmann'i  mrtkoii,  which  is  based  upon  that  of  Gay- 
Lussac,  is  as  follows :  A  graduated  glass  tube  is  first  com- 
pletely filled  with  mercury,  and  then  dipped  in  a  mercury 
bath,  when  a  barometric  vacuum  of  several  millimetre* 
will  be  formed  in  the  top ;  this  portion  of  the  tube  is  then 
enclosed  within  another  tube  which  is  drawn  out  at  i 
upper  extremity  to  a  conducting  tube  having  a  moderat* 
width  and  bent  at  a  right  angle.     This  tube  connect*  Witt 
a  copper  or  glass  vessel  in  which  water  or  other  liquid 
can  be  boiled.    The  outer  tube  is  closed  at  the  bottom  with 
a  cork  having  two  openings,  in  one  of  which  the  baromet- 
ric tube  is  inserted,  in  the  other  an  escape-tube, 
way  a  current  of  vapor  of  water  or  other  volatile  liquid 
(such  as  anilimt)  can  be  made  to  traverse  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  tubes,  thus  maintaining  the  upper  part  i 
the  barometric  tube  at  the  temperature  desired  in  the  de- 
termination.    The  substance  under  examination  is  Intro- 
duced into  the  barometric  vacuum  in  a  small  glass  tube  pro- 
vided with  a  ground-glass  stopper,  which  is  afterward  forced 
out  by  the  expansion  of  the  vapor.     In  other  respects  the 
determination  is  made  as  in  (iay-I-ussac  s  method 
above  method  is  very  advantageous  in  that,  under  t 
slight  pressure  to  which  the  enclosed  vapor  is  expos, 
determination  may  be  made  at  a  comparativcdy    o 
perature      The   vapor-densities   of  liquids,   for   insU 
which  boil  as  high  as  300°  F.,  *•"*•*"•*! 
boiling-point  of  water. 

Vanors.  Latent  Heat  of.  See  VAPOHS  A*n  VAPOR- 
IZATION, by  HKXHY  WI-RTX;  also  LIQUIDS,  CHEMICAL  A*D 
PHYSICAL'NATURE  or,  by  the  same. 

Var,  department  of  France,  bordering  8.  and  S.  K.  r 
the  Mediterranean,  comprises  an  area  of  2     I  sq.  m.,  wi 
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293,757  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  covered  with  spurs 
of  the  Alps,  and  rich  in  forests  and  useful  minerals,  es- 
pecially coiil  and  iron.  In  the  valleys  wheat,  wine,  olive 
oil,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  produced  in  abundance,  and 
a  considerable  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on,  com- 
prising inm  go^ds,  perfumery,  earthenware,  and  articles  of 
marble.  Of  &>,3SU  children  of  school  age,  91)11  received  no 
school  education  at  all  in  1867.  Cap.  Dniguignan. 

Varal'lo,  small  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Val  Scsia.  In  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood is  the  S:UTO  Monte  di  Varallo,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated sanctuaries  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  annually 
visife.l  by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Here  are  more 
th.m  40  chapels,  all  adorned  with  plastic  or  pictorial  groups 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  The  modelled 
figures,  which  generally  possess  decided  merit,  are  of  baked 
clay,  painted  to  resemble  life;  they  are  the  work  of  some 
of  the  best  artists  of  Northern  Italy,  among  them  the  cele- 
brated Gaudeimo  Ferrari,  whose  house  is  stifl  shown  in  the 
town.  P.  3200. 

Varangian  Guards  and  Varangians.  See  NOR- 
MANS, by  E.  MITNROK  SMITH. 

VanirTidir  [from  Varanm — the  Latinized  form  of  a 
native  name — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  reptiles  of 
the  order  Sauria  and  sub-order  Pleurodonta,  confined  to 
the  Old  World.  The  body  has  the  typical  lizard  form  ;  the 
scales  arc  small,  roundish,  and  disposed  in  transverse  lines; 
the  head  is  covered  above  with  small  scales  or  shields,  ami 
bony  superorbital  plates  are  developed;  the  mouth  is  well 
cleft;  the  teeth  adnate  to  the  inner  side  of  the  jaws;  the 
tongue  is  elongate,  slender,  and  bifid,  and  its  base  receiva- 
ble in  a  membranous  sheath;  the  legs  are  well  developed, 
as  are  also  the  toes,  which  are  five  in  number;  the  femora 
are  destitute  of  pores.  The  skull  offers  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional characters  signalized  by  Cope:  ''the  temporal  bone 
superior  plate  developed  beyond  arched  body ;  frontal  un- 
derarching  olfactory  lobes;  arches  not  complete;  fossa  not 
covered  by  dermo-ossification;  articular  and  angular  sep- 
arate; dentary  short,  not  developed  posteriorly ;  Meukol's 
cartilage  exposed  in  its  groove;  premaxillary  single,  sus- 
pensoria  two;"  the  clavicle  at  its  proximal  end  is  simple; 
the  sternum  has  an  anchor-shaped  mesostcrnum.  The 
family  includes  some  of  the  largest  of  known  lizards:  they 
are  swift  in  their  motions,  and  progress  mostly  in  a  some- 
what serpentine  manner;  they  feed  chiefly  on  insects  and 
the  eggs  of  birds,  reptiles,  etc.  The  most  noteworthy 
spesics  is  the  monitor  of  Egypt  (Monitor  nfloticas),  so 
called  because  it  was  anciently  supposed  to  give  a  warning 
or  monitorial  hissing  or  whistling  noise  on  the  approach 
of  a  crocodile.  Modern  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  believe  that 
the  species  is  a  neglected  young  crocodile  hatched  on  dry 
land.  It  is  represented  on  ancient  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  probably  owed  this  commemoration  to  the  fact  that 
it  devoured  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  lives  near  the 
water,  and  attains  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Varaz'ze  [Lat.  View  Virginia],  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Genoa,  on  a  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Teiro,  about  7£ 
miles  E.  of  Savona,  is  a  walled  and  well-built  town,  and 
several  towers  of  the  old  fortifications  are  still  standing, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  now  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs outside  the  walls.  In  the  church  of  S.  Ambrosio, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  restored  in  the  sixteenth,  and 
again  in  the  seventeenth,  there  are  some  very  fine  marbles 
and  good  pictures,  as  also  in  some  of  the  other  churches. 
There  is  a  very  extensive  dock  here,  and  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture 
of  all  articles  required  for  the  outfit  of  vessels.  Between 
700  and  1000  men  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels, mostly  for  the  Genoese  mercantile  service.  Large 
paper-mills,  one  or  two  cotton-factories,  etc.,  arc  also  in 
operation.  P.  9179. 

Var'doe,  island  of  Norway,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat. 
70°  20'  N.,  Ion.  31°  10'  E.,  and  contains  a  town  and  fort, 
Vardoehuus,  which  is  the  northernmost  inhabited  place  in 
Europe. 

Varec  (see  KELP,  by  HENRY  WURTZ),  a  French  name 
for  barilla  or  kelp,  sea-weed  ashes. 

Varennes%  a  beautiful  p.-v.  of  Vercheres  co.,  Quebec, 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  15  miles  below 
Montreal.  It  has  in  the  vicinity  saline  and  inflammable 
gas  springs,  a  college,  convent,  and  hospital.  P.  561. 

Varennes,  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1892. 

Vare'se,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Como,  on  one  of 
the  extreme  spurs  of  the  Rheetian  Alps,  about  35  miles  N. 
of  Milan.  Its  vicinity  to  Lago  Maggiorc  and  Switzerland 
has  made  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  as  well  as  of  much 
general  activity,  and  the  line  climate  and  scenery  render  it 


a  very  favorite  summer  residence  for  the  Lombard  nobility. 
The  sanctuary  known  as  S.  Maria  del  Monte,  on  a  lofty  hill 
about  a  miles  N  .  \\  .  »\  'the  town,  is  an  object  of  special  attrac- 
tion to  the  devout  Uoimin  Catholic  on  account  of  an  imago 
of  the  Virgin  consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose  which  is  still  pre- 
served here,  and  to  the  lover  of  nature  for  the  magnificent 
views  to  be  obtained  from  this  summit.  Vareso  was  a  Ro- 
man town  of  some  importance,  and  recent  discoveries  in  the 
lakelets  near  it  prove  that  it  was  inhabited  in  pre-historic 
times.  P.  12,61)0. 

Vare'se  Ligu're,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa, 
once  fortified,  but  the  ancient  castle,  with  its  lofty  tower 
built  by  the  Fies<-hi.  is  all  that  remains  of  that  period.  The 

verv  scattered  population  of  this  commune  numbers  about 
7000. 

Var'gas  (JOSE),  b.  in  Venezuela  in  17S6;  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Caracas,  and  subsequently  studied 
medicine  in  Edinburgh ;  ai'ter  travelling  in  England) 
France,  and  Spain,  entered  upon  practice  in  the  isliind  of 
Porto  Rico,  becoming  the  foremost  surgcnn  in  the  Wot 
Indies.  Returning  to  Venezuela,  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Ca- 
racas, of  which  he  was  subsequently  rector.  His  lectures, 
which  wore  published,  were  the  textbooks  in  the  university, 
and  he  gathered  the  largest  collection  of  plants  and  mine- 
rals, and  the  finest  private  library,  in  Venezuela.  He  also 
tnok  an  active  part  in  public  affairs;  wac  a  member  of  the 
first  congress  of  the  republic  in  1821,  president  in  1834.  and 
subsequently  senator  and  councillor  of  state.  D.  in  >ew 
York  July  14,  1854. 

Vargas,  de  (Luis),  b.at  Seville,  Spain,  in  1502;  stud- 
ied painting  in  Italy,  residing  chiefly  in  Koine  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  after  which  he  established  himself  in  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  executed  for  the  churches  numerous 
large  oil  paintings  and  frescoes;  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  the  Seville  school,  and  hastened  his  end  by  his  rigorous 
austerities,  being  accustomed,  among  other  ascetic  prac- 
tices, to  sleep  in  a  coffin.  D.  at  Seville  in  15G8.  Among 
most  admired  paintings  arc  Aifmn  and  Ere,  Jesus  Lfn-im/ 
his  Cross,  and  La  Generacion,  representing  the  parents  and 
ancestry  of  Christ,  all  of  which  arc  preserved  in  Seville,  and 
a  portrait  of  the  duchess  of  Alcala,  esteemed  as  equal  to  the 
similar  works  of  Raphael. 

Va'riable  [Lai,  roriare,  to  "vary"].  Variables  are 
quantities  which  admit  of  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values 
in  the  same  equation.  Thus,  in  the  equation  y2  =  2/>x,  x  and 
y  are  variables,  because  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of 
values  of  these  quantities  that  satisfy  the  equation.  If  there 
arc  two  or  more  variables  in  an  equation,  all  but  cine  may  be 
regarded  as  independent;  that  is,  we  may  assign  values  to 
them  at  pleasure,  but  the  value  of  that  one  must  be  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  given  equation.  Because  one  variable  always 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  equation,  as  well  as  on  the  val- 
ues assigned  to  the  others,  it  is  called  tho  flcjicmtettt  vari- 
able or  the  function.  In  the  rectangular  equation  of  lines, 
jc,  or  the  abscissa,  is  called  the  independent  variable,  andy, 
or  the  ordinate,  is  the  function  ;  in  the  rectangular  equa- 
tion of  surfaces  x  and  y,  or  the  abscissas,  are  taken  as  in- 
dependent variables,  and  z,  or  the  ordinate,  is  the  function. 
In  the  polar  equation  of  a  line  the  radius  vector  is  re- 
garded as  the  function,  and  the  corresponding  angles  arc 
regarded  as  independent.  This  is  the  conventional  rule, 
but  any  variable  may  be  regarded  as  the  function,  the 
other  varying  elements  being  regarded  as  independent. 

The  difference  between  the  variables  and  the  arbitrary 
constants  that  enter  an  equation  is  this  :  the  variables  admit 
of  an  infinite  number  of  sets  of  values  in  the  same  expres- 
sion, whilst  the  arbitrary  constants  admit  of  but  one  out  of  an 
infinite  number  of  pets  of  values.  Thus,  in  the  equation  of 
a  parabola,  which  i$yz  =  2pjc,  1p  may  have  any  arbitrary 
value,  whilst  x  and  y  must  have  an  infinite  number  of  val- 
ues for  any  assumed  value  of  2p.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Variations  [It.  variazfoni],  in  music,  certain  orna- 
mental changes  or  embellishments  in  the  treatment  of  a 
theme  during  several  successive  repetitions.  The  simplest 
kind  of  variation  is  by  the  breaking  of  chords  into  triplets 
or  quadruplets,  etc.,  or  by  throwing  them  into  some  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  arpeggio,  or  by  inserting  passing  notes 
into  the  melody,  together  with  scale  movements,  and  many 
similar  devices.  In  simple  variation  the  fundamental  har- 
mony usually  remains  unchanged,  whatever  may  be  tho 
form  of  the  structure  built  upon  it.  But  in  the  more  elab- 
orate styles  of  variation  new  harmonies,  rhythms,  and  mc- 
lodio  developments  gradually  appear,  and  arc  often  so 
richly  worked  out  as  to  display  with  brilliance  the  fertility 
of  the  writer's  fancy.  Variations  of  choral*  consist  chiefly 
of  changes  in  the  harmony,  suspensions,  syncopations,  and 
passing  notes,  while  the  flow  of  the  original  melody  is  pre- 
served intact.  A  strain  of  mere  melody  may  be  so  varied 
as  to  convey  the  idea  of  three  or  four  parts  in  harmony,  as 
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when  on  u  violin  or  Hutu  each  note  is  broken  into  an  arpeg- 
gio iiioveinent  on  ;i  .sup]...-.-.t  series  of  ehonls. 

WM.I.I  \M  Si  u  vn.v. 

Variations,  Calculus  of.  John  llernonilli  proposed 
n  696)  to  the  in athematiciftni  of  his  day  tha  following  prob- 
lem: "D.ilis  in  piano  vertical!  duobus  punctis  A  el  I 
siurii:<re  mobili,  M  viain  A  M  II  per  quam  gravitate  sua 
ilr-.'endens,  et  inovcfi  i  in'i  ] .  i  fii  -  a  puncto  A,  brev is- i  MI.  . 
tcmporc  peneniiit.  ad  alti'riiin  punctuin  I!."  ( (liven,  two 
points  A  and  IS,  in  a  vertical  pliinc.  to  find  the  path  or 
curve  l>y  which  u  body  under  action  of  gravity  will  de- 
scend from  A  to  1!  in  the  least  possible  time.)  In  this 
problem  isin.'e  known  as  that  of  the  orneAytfoerotM  — 
Ppaxus,  "  short."  anil  Kpovm,  "  time")  was  the  germ  of  the 
inbsequently-developed  <-<ilmlit*  <>/'  rnri«tioii*.  Tlic  pc-n 
liaritv  of  the  problem  lies  in  this,  that  a  curve  is  to  he 
fomrl  no  clement  of  which  is  given;  no  condition  estub- 
lishing  ilirrrtli/  a  condition  between  its  elements  (or  para- 
meters); nor  any  relation  governing  the  r/'lfttti-r  increments 
of  its  co-ordinates  (?'.  r.  determining  /'••'  /""•  of  i/mirth  ;  sco 
C.VI.IM  1.1  B).  It  was  thus  removed  out  of  the  sphere  of  pure 
geometry,  and  was  beyond  the  methods  of  the  differential 
calculus;  for  the  first  needs  data  involving  the  integral 
Clements;  the  second  (besides  perhaps  these),  data  govern- 
in;'  the  law  of  growth  (f.  e.  involving  some  one  or  more  of 
the  differential  coefficients).  Such  were  not  the  data  of 
this  new  problem,  but  (regarding  the  required  curve  as  to 
be  expressed  by  a  relation  between  Cartesian  co-ordinates 
t/  and  j-)  to  find  that  relation  or  fun* -linn  which  should/n/- 
'jil  a  ri'i-tntn  i-nuilitinn — )'.  e,  that  it  should  be  the  minimum- 
time  path  of  descent,  by  action  of  gravity,  of  a  body  falling 
from  one  of  its  giren  points  to  the  other  and  lower  afcn 
p.iint.  Solutions  were  given  by  the  proposer  and  his 
brother.  .lames  liernouilli,  and  by  the  Marquis  do  I'llopi- 
tal.  but  they  were  special,  and  involved  assumptions  which 
arc  not  always  admissible.  Subsequently,  Euler  took  up 
the  snlijc  -t,  and  to  him  the  modern  calculus  is  greatly  in- 
debted. He  developed  what  (in  his  predecessors)  had  been 
mere  solutions  of  a  particular  problem  into  an  almost  com- 
plete science,  lint  it  remained  for  the  illustrious  Lagrange 
to  separate  the  principles  of  the  calculus  of  variations  from 
the  geometrical  considerations  from  which  his  predecessors 
had  derived  them;  to  establish  a  pure  analytic  basis;  to 
invent  a  simple  and  definite  notation  ;  and  thus  to  open  a 
new  and  extensive  field  for  its  future  applications.  To 
La^range,  therefore,  is  usually  attributed  the  calculus  of 
variations  as  it  is  now  presented. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  attempt  to  set  forth  its  methods. 
Its  problems  all  involve  the  condition  of  maximum  or  min- 
imum, absolute  or  relative — e.  <j.  in  that  of  the  brachysto- 
cronc  the  condition  is  absolute,  inasmuch  as  no  other  con- 
dition is  imposed;  in  that  of  a  line  of  given  length  which 
shall  be  the  perimeter  of  a  maximum  nrea,  is  that  of  ret- 
ntii-i'  maximum.  The  methods  are  analogous  to  those  by 
which  maxima  and  minima  are  derived  by  the  differential 
calculus.  If  in  the  expression  y  =/  (f)  (y  being  any  func- 
tion depending  for  its  value  on  that  of  x)  there  be  a  value, 
ra.  for  which  the  corresponding  value  ym  is  greater  (or 
less)  than  all  others  (i.  e.  a  maximum  or  minimum),  then 
(in  general)  an  indefinitely  small  increment  of  rm  will  pro- 
duce no  change  in  i/m.  In  the  language  of  the  differential 
calculus,  the  differential  of  y  taken  with  respect  to  r  be- 
comes zero  for  that  value  of  x  which  renders  y  a  maximum 
(or  minimum).  But  if,  instead  of  varying  x  in  the  particular 
function,  we  slightly  vary  the  function  f  itself  (tins  may  be 
done  by  slightly  varying  its  parameters  or  slightly  varying 
its  analytic  form),  we  should  have,  for  every  value  of  r,  a 
slightly-varied  value  of  y.  The  differences  thus  created 
may  be  called  variation*.  Now,  analogously  to  the  above 
law  of  maxima  in  the  differential  calculus,  if  for  some  par- 
ticular form  f  (x}  m>me  other  quantity  or  derircd  function 
</>  fo'iiflitt'f  upon  thin  particular  form  (e.  g.  the  time  of  de- 
scent by  gravity  from  one  point  to  another)  be  a  minimum, 
then  an  infinitesimal  variation  (under  restrictions  which 
cannot  here  be  explained)  of  the  function  will  produce  no 
change  in  that  minimum.  By  this  condition  (subject  to 
certain  restrictions)  the  calculus  of  variations  determines 
the  form  of/  (x) — somewhat  as  in  the  differential  calculus 
the  particular  value  of  f  which  makes  y  a  maximum  is  de- 
termined. The  simplest  of  its  problems  is  that  of  the 
shortest  path  between  two  given  points,  by  which  it  is 
shown  to  be  a  straight  li.ie.  The  tfittory  of  the  Calcutta 
of  Variatinni  has  been  written  by  Todhunter,  as  also 
Kesearc\ei  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  Strauch,  a  Ger- 
man author,  is  an  authority  ;  but  the  most  exhaustive 
English  treatise  is  that  of  Jel'lott  (Dublin,  1850). 

J.  G.  BARXARD. 

Var'ick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Scneea  co.,  N.  V.     P.  1741. 
Varick  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Hackensack.  N.  .T.,  Mar.  25, 
1753;  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  a 


lawyer  in  New  York  ;  entered  the  army  as  a  captain  ;  waa 

secretary  to  dm.  Schuyler  in  the  northern  depa. 

atler  the   .lisnnery   ot    Arnold's   tr-  i,,r  aj 

\Vc.-t.  I'oini.  ami  >ubse<iuciitl  v,  with  the  rank  of  eolonel.  a 

me m I P( T  nl  die  military  family  of  U'li-hiiitflon.      In  17 
became  recorder  oi    !(..•  nt> .  .,('  \cwYork.andwaiiubse- 
i|ucnlly  mayor  lor  -....eral  i.>ar-.  c  ipliir,'  in   Mil.      In   17-1; 
lie   anil    Samuel  Jones  were    appointed    In    ic\i-e   ihr   M:ite 
laws,  and   the    re-ult    of  ihci,    labor-,   bcariu;:   their  joint 

name-',    u;,,   pnbli-hed    ill    IT1-'.).        He  WB»  Oil  e  ot     tile    lound- 

•rtoftbe  \n:o,ic,n  i;i,,i,    -..iciv.  ami  saccce.|c,|  John  Jay 
as  its  pre.~i.lcnt.      I),  at  JcrM'.v  Cily  July  HO.  |s:(|. 

Var'icosc  Veins,  relaxation  of  the  cnat-  ,.f  the  super- 
ficial vein-,  with  in, Tease.!  calibic,  ..eeiirriiig  mo,-t  fre- 
quently in  the  lower  extremities.  (ira\  ittition.  ih-  wei.-lit 
of  the  venous  blood  column  above,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  of  blood  from  the  feet  to  the  body,  determine  the 
jrreater  frequency  of  the-  .li-ea-e  in  the  \ein-  .-I  lit. 
Varicose  veins  are  common  in  aged  men,  the  result  of 
senile  degeneration  of  tbc  various  (issues,  including  attenu- 
ation of  the  coats  of  vessels ;  less  often  it  oei-ur-  in  mid- 
life  to  robust  men  of  the  gouty  habit,  and  who  by  vocation 
arc  constantly  staii-lin^:  walking  does  not  fnror  the  con- 
dition, since  the  movements  of  the  superficial  muscles  and 
ten-ion  of  the  integument  help  to  lift  the  blond  upward. 
i:\en  in  youth  violent  exercise,  as  in  the  gymna-ium,  by 
unduly  taxing  the  tension  of  the  vasmlar  system,  causes 
a  breaking  down  of  the  valves  in 

dilatation  or  varicosity.  In  women  the  chief  and  not  un- 
frequcnt  cause  is  pregnancy.  Women  who  have  borne 
several  children  will  often  have  marked  varicose  veins, 
the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  gruvid  uterus  upon  the 
veins  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  consequent  detention  of  the 
venous  blood  in  the  lower  extremities.  Varicose  \eins 
occur  exceptionally  in  other  parts  of  the  body — npon  the 
s^alp  and  side  of  the  neck,  and  upon  the  abdomen  in  the 
region  of  the  groin.  Varicocele  in  the  male  is  a  local 
varicosity  of  the  spermatic  veins.  Haemorrhoids  or  piles 
are  due  to  repeated  passive  congestions  of  the  hirmorrhoi- 
dal  veins  at  the  verge  of  the  anus;  obstruction  to  the 
portal  circulation  is  the  primary  cause,  but  if  of  frequent 
recurrence  and  long  standing,  the  veins  become  varieo-c. 
Varicose  veins,  as  seen  in  the  lower  extremities,  are  in- 
creased in  diameter  with  inequalities  of  calibre,  and  pro- 
sent  nodular  enlargements  or  pouches  at  intervals;  there 
are  greater  relaxations  at  the  site  of  former  valves  or  at  the 
points  of  division  of  veins.  The  veins  are  also  tortuous, 
since  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  coat  are  relaxed  no  le<s 
than  the  circular;  the  tortuosity  accommodates  the  in- 
creased length  of  the  vessel  and  favors  the  ascent  of  the 
blood.  Varicose  veins  when  appearing  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  debility  or  degeneration,  but  should  warn  the  pnticnt 
at  once  to  abandon  vocations  involving  violent  exertion, 
to  habitnally  regulate  the  diet  and  bowels,  and  neutralize 
and  remove  any  rheumatic  or  gouty  vice.  The  varicose 
limb  may  bo  benefited  by  daily  friction,  cold  effusion,  and 
salt  bathing.  But  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  best 
chesked,  and  the  best  prospect  of  cure  ensured,  by  constant 
external  support.  This  i»  secured  by  uniform  bandaging, 
or  by  wearing  an  elastic  stocking  or  laced  leg-corset.  The 
clastic  stocking,  made  of  rubber  webbing,  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  those  who  can  afford  the  silk  and  rubber  webbing, 
and  keep  them  constantly  renewed  when  stretched  by  wear. 
The  inferior  stocking  by  stretching  at  points  leaves  bands 
of  circular  constriction  which  aggravate  the  disease  rather 
than  give  the  intended  benefit.  The  cheapest  and  most 
efficient  appliance  is  a  ease  or  corset  of  strong  jean  fitted 
to  the  shape  of  the  limb  and  lacing  up  in  front.  Varicose 
veins  are  radically  cured  by  ligation  and  by  hypodermic 
injection  of  a  dro'p  of  liquor  fcrri  pernitratis  within  the 
vein.  Either  process  may  result  in  local  uleeration  nnd 
failure.  The  latter  method  carefully  performed  may  afford 
permanent  relief,  with  the  precaution  to  tightly  bandage  the 
part  for  several  hours  to  prevent  blood-clots  from  reach- 
ing the  heart  and  vessels  of  the  trunk.  Arsenical  prepar- 
ations are  thought  to  act  well  on  varicose  veins. 
E.  DAUwixlIrnsox,  Jn.  REVISED  BY  WlLLAKD FAWBB. 

Vari'na,  tp..  Henrico  co.,  Va.     P.  3210. 

Varinas,  or  Barinas.     Sec  BAIUMIS. 

Varioloid.    Sec  S»ALL-Pox  and  VACCIXATIO*. 

Var'na,  in  Bulgaria,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  ISO 
miles  N.  W.  of  Constantinople,  with  which  it  is  conncc 
a  line  of  steamers  (about  15  hours).     It  makes  a  good  ap- 
pearance as  seen  from  the  water,  and  has  some  importance 
on  account  of  its  fortifications ;  and  although  it.- 
safeonlv  in  summer,  it  carries  on  a  considerable  I 
railway,' owned  in  England,  connccU  it  with  R 
(140  miles  N.  W.)  on  the  Danube.    P.  about  20,000. 

Varn'hagen  von  En'se  (KARI.  Arot-sr).  b.  at  I)!is- 
seldorf  Feb.  21,  1785;  was  educated  at  Hamburg  ;  studied 
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first  medicine,  then  philosophy  and  literature  at  Berlin, 
Halle,  ami  Tiibingen,  and  published  in  I  Sill  a  Mn»<  IIII/UKI- 
nnch,  together  with  Chamisso.  In  1SIIU  he  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  fought  in  the  battles  of  Aspern  and  Wa- 
gram.  and  accompanied,  after  the  conclusion  of  pence.  (Jen. 
Prince  lieiiiheiiu  as  adjutant  on  his  diplomatic  journeys  to 
Prague  and  Paris.  In  1812  he  received  a  position  in  the 
Prussian  civil  service,  but  in  1813  entered  the  Russian 
army  as  a  captain  :  served  ill  Tcttenborn's  corps  .luring  its 
campaign  from  Hamburg  to  Paris,  and  wrote  <ii-*,-/t;,-liii- 
(/</•  KntgtxUge  '/'rttfiibnrii*  (1814).  After  the  fall  of  Paris, 
he  accompanied  Prince  Hardenberg  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  went  in  1815  as  Prussian  minister  in  Carls- 
ruhe:  but  removed  in  1810  to  Berlin,  where  he  subse- 
quently residcil  till  his  death,  Oct.  Ill,  185S,  devoting  him- 
self to  literature.  In  1814  ho  married  Rahel  Levin,  a 
rich  Jewess  (b.  in  1771),  much  noted  for  the  chivalric 
homage  which  the  late  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia 
(d.  in  1807)  had  borne  to  her,  and  most  remarkable  for  the 
power  and  brilliancy  of  her  intellect  and  fnr  the  energy 
and  nobleness  of  her  character.  In  Berlin  she  formed  the 
centre  of  a  large  circle  encompassing  all  the  greatest  talents 
in  art.  literature,  science,  and  politics,  and  after  her  death 
(in  1833)  her  husband  published  liiihrl,  cin  lluch  <lcs  An- 
denkena  fur  ihre  Freunde  (3  vols.,  1834),  containing  selec- 
tions from  her  posthumous  papers,  and  Galerie  rmt  llifil  iiix- 
aen  ana  Itahel'it  Uiiujfinij  (2  vols.,  1830),  a  scries  of  literary 
sketches.  This  last  kind  of  production,  the  biography,  the 
literary  portrait,  was  the  true  talent  of  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,  and  his  Goethe  in  den  Zcugninsen  der  Mitli'lieitdni 
(1823)  and  liiographitche  Venl-malc  (5  vols.,  1824-30)  arc 
very  interesting.  After  his  death  were  published  his 
Tagebiicher  (14  vols.,  1861-72),  Jllatter  HUB  der  pram 
aiaehen  Getehielile  (1868),  llt<>graplii*'-lie  I'ortriit*  (1871), 
Brief e  con  Alexander  von  Hiimboldt  1827-58  (1860),  etc., 
which  works  gave  many  surprising  revelations  with  re- 
spect to  characters  and  events  of  his  time. 

Var'nish  [Lat.  vernij;  ;  (icr.  Firiiim  ;  Fr.  remit],  a  res- 
inous solution  which  is  employed  for  coating  various  ob- 
jects in  order  to  produce  a  thin,  transparent,  and  hard  sur- 
face, forming  a  protection  against  moisture  and  air.  The 
principal  resins  employed  are  the  gums  copal,  shellac,  an- 
ime,  mastic,  and  sandarac;  the  solvents  being  spirit  of  wine, 
wood-spirit,  oil  of  turpentine,  linseed  and  other  drying  oils. 
From  the  nature  of  the  solvent  used  varnishes  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  classes — viz.  fixed  oil,  spirit, 
volatile  oil,  and  ether  varnishes. 

Fixed  oil  rtirnishes,  which  possess  great  durability  and 
lustre,  are  usually  prepared  from  linseed  oil,  which,  on 
being  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  air,  is  converted  into  a 
tough  elastic  substance  termed  linoxine,  the  change  taking 
place  more  rapidly  in  a  boiled  oil,  which  possesses  greater 
siccative  power.  In  the  preparation  of  the  oil  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  varnish,  it  is  boiled  in  a  copper  vessel  in  the 
presence  of  litharge,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, by  the  action  of  which  the  linoleine  of  the  oil  is  par- 
tially converted  into  linoxine.  The  resin  is  then  fused  in 
a  caldron,  and  the  boiled  oil,  which  is  heated  to  about  300° 
F.,  gradually  added,  with  constant  stirring.  As  soon  as  a 
complete  admixture  between  the  resin  and  oil  has  been  ef- 
fected, the  caldron  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to 
partially  cool,  when  heated  oil  of  turpentine  is  added  in  a 
thin  stream  until  the  mixture  acquires  a  proper  consistence. 
The  proper  amount  of  linseed  oil  to  be  added  to  the  resin 
can  be  determined  by  taking  out  a  drop  of  the  fluid  every 
few  moments  and  allowing  it  to  cool  on  a  glass  plate,  when, 
if  the  proportions  of  oil  and  resin  are  correct,  it  will  remain 
limpid  and  wax-like;  in  case  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle, 
more  oil  is  required.  It  was  formerly  considered  necessary 
to  boil  the  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  resin  before  adding 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  but  the  only  heat  really  requisite  is 
that  needful  to  melt  the  resin  and  cause  it  to  become  thor- 
oughly miscible  with  the  oil.  The  manufacture  of  varnish 
should  be  carried  on  in  dry  weather,  as  otherwise  its  trans- 
parency and  drying  qualities  are  liable  to  be  impaired  by 
the  absorption  of  moisture;  and,  owing  to  the  inflamma- 
bility of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  great  caution  is  necessary  to 
avoid  danger  of  fire.  When  practicable,  all  heating  should 
be  done  by  means  of  a  sand-bath.  The  quality  of  the  lin- 
seed oil  used  is  of  importance;  a  pale  limpid  oil,  which  is 
prepared  from  full-grown  and  ripe  seeds,  and  does  not 
change  the  color  of  the  varnish  to  any  great  extent,  should 
be  employed.  The  proportions  by  weight  of  the  ingredi- 
ents composing  an  ordinary  oil-varnish  are  as  follows : 
resin  (copal,  amber,  etc.),  10 ;  boiled  linseed  oil,  20  to  30  ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  15  to  18.  As  a  rule,  varnishes  of  this 
composition  improve  with  age.  An  amber  varnish,  which 

Eossesses  great  durability,  but  dries  slowly,  has  the  follow- 
ig    composition:    resin  (timber   ci>l«pli<>in'>i)ii),   1    pound; 
boiled  linseed  oil,  10  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  pint.     A 
good  carriage  varnish  is  made  from  gum-anime,  8  pounds ; 


boiled  linseed  oil,  3  gallons;  camphor,  J  pound;  litliai-^c, 
J  pound;  oil  of  turpentine,  5J  gallons.  A  black  asphaltio 
varnish,  suitable  for  iron-work,  can  be  made  from  asphalt.  3 
parts  by  weight;  boiled  linseed  oil,  4;  oil  of  turpentine,  15 
to  18;  or  from  foreign  asphalt,  45  pounds;  linseed  oil,  6 
gallons  ;  litharge,  (i  pounds  :  boil,  then  add  dark  fused  gum- 
amber,  8  pounds;  hot  linseed  oil,  2  gallons ;  boil  again,  re- 
move from  the  tire,  and  thin  down  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
25  gallons.  A  good  wainscot  or  mahogany  varnish  is  ob- 
tained from  sorted  gum-anime,  8  pounds ;  clarified  linseeil 
oil,  3  gallons:  litharge,  .}  pound:  dried  sugar  of  lead.  J 
pound:  oil  of  turpentine.  .5.1  gallons.  The  addition  of  In- 
dia-rubber or  gutta-percha  to  oil  varnishes  imparts  further 
flexibility  to  the  product. 

X/i!rit  mriiiflii'K  (Inc  nini Inlics)  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  being  true  solutions  of  resins.  The  solvents  most  cm- 
ployed  are  spirit  of  wine  and  wood- spirit.  Acetone,  ben- 
zole, etc.,  are  also  occasionally  used.  The  gums  chiefly 
employed  are  sandarac,  mastic,  shellac,  and  anime.  San- 
darac  confers  hardness  on  varnishes;  mastic  imparts  a 
gloss.  Shellac  is  rendered  more  soluble  by  being  powdered 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  The  spirit  used  as 
the  solvent  should  not  be  less  than  95  per  cent,  in  strength. 
In  the  preparation  of  spirit  varnishes  the  resins,  before 
being  added  to  the  solvent,  should  be  well  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  sand  or  broken  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
gum  from  agglutinating  into  lumps.  The  solution  is  ac- 
complished in  a  still  heated  in  a  steam-bath,  the  varnish 
being  filtered,  first  through  silk,  then  through  filter-paper. 
The  tendency  of  the  varnish  to  '"chill"  or  give  a  rough 
surface  is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  concentrated 
ammonia  or  gum-sandarac ;  excessive  brittlcness  being 
remedied  by  the  addition  of  Venice  turpentine.  Sandarau 
varnish  is  prepared  by  dissolving  10  parts  of  the  gum  and 
1  part  of  Venice  turpentine  in  30  parts  of  spirit.  Ordi- 
nary copal  varnish  is  made  by  first  melting  the  resin  at  a 
gentle  heat,  then  pulverizing  and  mixing  it  with  s:ind, 
dissolving  in  strong  alcohol,  and  filtering.  Elemi  resin. 
or  solution  of  turpentine,  is  sometimes  added  to  give 
greater  softness.  A  colorless  copal  varnish  is  prepared  li\- 
dissolving  (i  parts  of  pulverized  and  fused  copal  in  6  parts 
of  strong  alcohol  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  adding  4  parts  of 
oil  of  turpentine  and  1  part  of  ether.  Colored  spirit  var- 
nishes, or  lacqtiers,  are  commonly  used  to  impart  a  gold 
color  to  instruments  made  of  brass  and  other  base  metals. 
As  the  coloring  ingredients,  tinctures  of  gummi-gutta, 
dragon's  blood,  gamboge,  coralline,  picric  acid,  turmeric, 
Martius  yellow,  annotto,  etc.,  are  separately  prepared  and 
added  in  the  proportions  necessary  to  give  the  required 
color  to  a  varnish  consisting  of  seed-lac,  2  parts:  sandarac, 
4  parts;  clemi,  4  parts ;  alcohol,  40  parts.  The  following 
mixture  furnishes  a  good  gold  lacquer  for  brass-work: 
seed-lac,  3  ounces  ;  turmeric,  1  ounce ;  dragon's  blood,  | 
ounce;  alcohol,  1  pint.  Recently1,  aniline  colors  have  been 
employed  to  impart  various  tints  to  spirit  varnishes,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  coloring  of  glass,  the  "  bronz- 
ing "  of  leather,  etc. 

Volatile  oil  vann'thea  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding,  the  solvent  being  oil  of  turpentine.  They 
are  more  durable  than  spirit  varnishes,  and  are  less  brittle, 
but  require  more  time  in  drying  ;  they  also  differ  from  the 
latter  in  improving  by  age,  whereas  spirit  varnishes  usually 
deteriorate  in  quality.  The  resins  employed  (gum-ro|i:il, 
gum-damar,  Canada  balsam,  etc.)  arc  commonly  directly 
dissolved  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  with  or  without  previous 
fusion,  the  usual  proportions  being  about  5  pounds  of  the 
resin  to  7  pounds  of  the  solvent. 

Ether  vttrnishes  consist  simply  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  a 
resin.  They  have  a  very  limited  application.  The  following 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  repairing  of  jewelry  :  copal,  5  parts ; 
ether,  2  parts.  A  varnish  for  photographers'  use  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  3  or  4  grains  of  amber  in  1  ounce  of  chloroform. 

Besides  the  varieties  of  varnish  already  mentioned,  nu- 
merous other  preparations  are  used  for  specific  purposes 
which  cannot  well  be  classified  under  any  of  the  above 
heads.  A  varnish  consisting  of  1  part  gutta-percha  dis- 
solved in  5  parts  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which  8  parts  of  hot 
linseed  oil  are  added,  does  not  scale,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  maps.  Wax  varnish,  or  milk  of  wax,  is  prepared  by 
melting  1  pound  of  white  wax  at  a  low  heat,  adding  1  pint 
of  warm  spirit  of  wine  (90  per  cent.),  mixing,  and  pour- 
ing the  liquid  out  on  a  cold  porphyry  slab,  on  which  it  is 
ground  with  a  muller  to  a  smooth  paste.  An  emulsion 
with  water  is  then  made  and  strained  through  muslin. 
This  preparation  is  extensively  employed  as  a  protective 
coating  for  old  paintings,  upon  which  it  is  first  allowed  to 
dry,  and  then  equally  fused  by  passing  a  warm  iron  over 
it.  A  varnish  for  covering  zinc  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  copper 
in  hot  water,  and  immersing  the  zinc  in  the  solution  for  a 
few  seconds ;  a  coating  of  oxide  of  copper  is  formed  on  the 
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metal,  which  when  dry  is  washed  and  polished,  when  it 
a  .,|  nil  e-  :m  indigo-Mtie  color.  Th'-  prep;i  ration-  n^-d  Cur 
varnishing  LCIIIIS,  cii'_'r:tviiiL'-.  leather,  etc..  dirler  little  from 
those  descrilted  above.  ;in<l  do  not  rei|tlirc  -pecial  mention. 
A  process  closely  resembling  varnishing  i-  practi-cd  l,y  the 
Japanese,  iiliil  is  for  this  rcnsiin  termed  jii/,,n,ii<'fi:i,  in  which 
the  object  coated  is  heated  in  an  oven  alter  every  nppli- 
ciUii>n  of  the  varnish.  The  Japanese  varnish  appears  to 
consist  of  the  resin  of  the  ttlnia  t-t'i-nh-.  In  rhina  tin-  -ap 
of  tin-  .I'"/'"  *''»''''*'*  i*  frequently  employed  as  a  varnish, 
tit  he:-  in  tin-  crude,  state  or  alter  being  mixed  with  various 
coloring-matters.  •! .  I'.  HATTKIISIIALL. 

Var'nish-Tree,  a  name  Riven  to  It/mt  >-,/-, /;.•;/',•,•«  of 
Japan,    M,-t<iu»n-!i»  it     HHtttittt   of   India,    Stmjni'n'i'i 
ciftn't   of   the    Malay    Islands.   S>':u<''>i r^ti*   >ni<i>->n-i{/iun  of 
Sylhet.  and  other  varnish-producing  trees  of  the  order  Anu- 
cardiaci-;e. 

Var'num  (.TAMES  MITCIIKI.L),  1).  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  in 
17111;  graduated  at  Rlioile  Island  College  in  17011;  studied 
law.  and  practised  at  East  Greenwich,  K.  I.;  in  1774  head- 
ed a  eom|Kinv  calle:l  the  Kentish  (i  nan  Is  which  gave  to  the 
army  more  than  thirty  commissioned  officers,  among  whom 
«a-  lien,  Greene;  ruse  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general, 
anil  roaimaiide  1  the  American  troops  on  the  Delaware  when 
tin-  British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia;  was  with  the 
army  during  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  and  afterward  served  under  La  Fayette 
in  Rhode  Island,  leaving  the  army  in  177M.  He  was  twice 


elected  to  the  old  Congress,  and  in  1788  was  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  North-west  Territory. 
D.  at  Marietta,  0.,  Jan.  10,  1789. 


Varnum  (JOSEPH  BRADLEY),  brother  to  James  M.,  b.  at 
Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1750;  after  serving  in  the  Revolutionary 
armv  was  successively  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  Representative  in  Congress  1795- 
1S11.  Speaker  of  the  House  1807-11,  and  Senator  1811-17. 
li.  Sept.  11,  1821. 

Varo'Ii  (COSTANZO),  b.  at  Bologna  about  1543;  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  I  night 
anatomv  there  for  some  time,  but  was  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  (Jregorv  XIII.,  and  made  his  first  physician.  D.  at 
Rome  in  1575.  He  made  comprehensive  investigations 
concerning  the  human  brain,  of  which  one  part  still  bears 
his  name,  puns  Vnroln,  and  wrote  I)e  .A'crr/V  O/>riW«,  ixm- 
nnllSmjiti'  ttUin,  prreter  coinmtntem  Opinionemin  fflimano  Ctl- 
jn't'  nlmi-ri'iilii  (1573),  and  Lie  Jlfmilutione  Corpora  human!, 
not  published  until  after  his  death  (1591). 

Var'ro  (MABCIJS  TERESTIUS),  b.  B.  c.  116  in  the  Sabine 
town  of  Rente,  of  ancient  family  of  senatorial  rank.  He 
early  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  lore  and  to  literature, 
but  did  not  neglect  his  duties  toward  the  state,  and  was 
often  employed  by  Pompey  on  grave  political  occasions. 
When  the  civil  war  arose,  he  espoused  the  republican  cause, 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  victorious  Cffisar,  who  made  him 
librarian  of  his  contemplated  collection.  He  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly prolific  .writer,  and  versatile  as  well  in  matter 
as  iii  form.  Though  a  devoted  patriot,  he  availed  himself 
of  (ireck  culture,  but  in  style  he  always  remained  uncouth 
and  harsh.  He  was  older  than  Cicero,  who  with  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  fear  dedicated  his  Amdrmiva  to  him.  He 
was  styled  by  Cicero  Aomo  TroAvypa<fl>wTaTof  (A<i  Atl.,  xiii.  18), 
and  by  Quintilian,  air  Kumnnornm  erudilimimiu  (x.  1);  he 
vi  as  a  great  favorite  with  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  espe- 
cially with  St.  Augustine,  who  says  of  him:  ''Tarn  multa 
legit,  ut  aliquid  ei  scribere  vacasse  mircmur;  tarn  multa 
scripsit  quatn  multa  vix  quemquam  legcre  potuisse  cre- 
iliviiins."  ( l>e  Cir.  flfi,  vi.  2.)  His  writings  amounted  to  620 
books  on  74  different  works,  of  which  170  books  were  in 
metrical  form.  His  prose  works  embraced  almost  all 
branches  of  knowledge — grammar,  rhetoric,  geography, 
history,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  husbandry — but  in  his 
universal  study  he  kept  Rome  and  Roman  interests  always 
in  view,  and  thus  exerted  an  immense  influence  on  his  own 
and  on  subsequent  times.  D.  B.  c.  27.  Of  all  his  works, 
only  two  have  come  down  to  us :  De  Li»nua  Latina  and 
Krrnm  I'mHrai'iim  L!bri  III.  Of  the  original  25  books  on 
the  Latin  language,  only  books  5-10  are  extant,  and  these 
imperfect.  His  three  books  on  husbandry  we  have  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  a  gap  at  the  beginning  of  the  second; 
this  treatise  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  like  Cicero's 
philosophical  writings,  but  with  far  more  spirit  and  vigor. 
The  other  works  of  Varro  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
existence  beyond  600  A.  D.  CHARLES  SHORT. 

Varn'na.  In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  the  fashion 
amongst  certain  scholars  to  doubt  everything,  it  is  doubted 
by  some  whether  this  word  is  at  root  identical  with  the 
Greek  Ournnu*.  It  certainly  is.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  root  rrf,  to  "surround."  Vnninn  is  therefore 
'•  that  which  surrounds."  Vartina  is  adored  as  a  deity  by 
Hindus.  He  is  the  greatest  offspring  of  the  Lord  of  Space, 


.\iliil.  More  than  mont  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  Va- 
runa  is  shrouded  ill  mystery,  lie  i-  »or-hipped.  in  a  dim 
sort  uf  way,  together  with  Indru.  Milra.  and  A^ni.  Yttrium 
is  c-peeially  prai-ed  in  Vedie  li\  inn-  :  \  ct  e\  en  tin  i .-  li,  i- 
a  •yitariOU  power,  Jii-:  Miv-ti-iloii-.  lie  lir-t 
take-  his  place  iii  Oriental  nn  iholnL'.v  :i-  -uimMhiiig  inde 
finable.  It  is  only  in  later  time-  that  h.  :,.-Uin,--  a  sllb- 
-!.:n!i:tl  personality.  At  tir-t.  Vaninii  was  the  hidden  -nn. 
lie  had  set,  lint  he  would  rise,  Whilst  hidden  underneath 
the  e.u-th  in  the  bosom  of  night,  Sflryn,  Ihe  sun.  was  ••  Va- 
runu."  No  one  knew  aught  of  him  :  lie  wa-  of  all  power> 
that  power  who  did  his  deeds  in  secret.  li\c-d  in  daii  : 
and  withdrew  at  the  first  flush  of  duwn.  Miiru  wa-  tin- 
rising  sun.  Agni  was  the  god  of  tire,  but  Variinii  wa-  Ihe 
heavenly  mystery.  The  gulden  light  of  the  beautiful  Mitra 
(dawn)  precedes  Variina,  who  lines  Ihe  dark  .-hade-  of 
night,  which  are  especially  sacred  to  him.  lie  give«  cool- 
in  --  to  the  | pic  who  arc  faint  with  the  ardent  beumt  of 

Agni.  Vet,  though  a  night-god  and  a  lover  of  cool  winds 
and  dews,  Variina  is  luminous  as  the  moonbeam-  them- 
selves.  ||<-  i-  de-eiihed  as  the  guardian  of  iininortaliU , 
the  lover  of  truth,  having  in  his  hand  a  rope  with  many 
nooses,  wilh  which  he  seizes  evil-doers  by  flinging  the 
slip-knot  round  their  necks;  all-powerful  and  nil  men  i 
fill.  It  is  written  :  "  No  one  rules  for  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  without  his  permission  and  favor."  He  governs 
the  great  waters.  He  is  the  *'  lord  of  punishment."  II;- 
grand  Vcdio  emblem  is  the  setting  sun.  He  re-id. 
I'linli/nii/iri,  the  fabulous  mountain  clad  with  sweet-scent.  I 
flowers.  R.  C.  CAI.IIWKI.I.. 

Va'rus  (PUBLIUS  QUINTILH'S),  consul  in  13  >.  r.,  and 
afterward  governor  of  Syria;  was  sent  in  7  A.  D.  to 
many  as  governor.  Augustus  considered  the  moment  fa- 
vorable to  introduce  the  regular  administration  of  a  Roman 
province,  in  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  \\ 
which  Drusus  had  conquered  ;  and  although  Varus  carried 
out  the  abolition  of  the  old  German  law  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  law,  he  experienced  no  open  resistance; 
he  did  not  even  suspect  any  disaffection.  A  formidable 
conspiracy  had  nevertheless  been  formed  under  the  lead 
of  Hermann  between  the  chieftains  of  the  Cherusci.  Mar-i. 
Catti,  and  Bructeri.  By  the  information  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  a  distant  German  tribe,  Varus  was  allured  out  of 
his  fortified  camp.  His  way  to  the  place  of  the  insurrec- 
tion led  through  the  Saltut  TevtoliHrijlrnni*.  He  had  hardly 
entered  the  pass,  however,  before  he  was  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  the  Germans  lying  in  ambuscade.  After  three 
days'  hard  fighting,  ho  finally  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  through  the  passes,  and  emerged,  much  reduced  in 
numbers  and  utterly  exhausted,  into  the  open  country  :  but 
here  he  was  met  by  the  main  force  of  the  German  tribes, 
and  his  army  was  completely  annihilated.  In  despair,  he 
killed  himself.  The  impression  which  this  defeat  made 
in  Rome  was  enormous,  and  the  old  emperor  himself  was 
almost  driven  to  distraction  by  the  loss  of  his  legions. 

\  a'sii,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Qoodhue  co.,  Minn.     P.  1218. 

Vusa,  House  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  royal 
families  of  Europe,  was  founded  by  Gustav  Ericsson  Vasa 
in  1523,  and  ruled  over  Sweden  till  1818.  Thrice  the  suc- 
cession passed  into  collateral  female  branches,  the  direct 
male  having  become  extinct — namely,  with  (1)  Charles  X. 
(1654-60),  son  of  John  Casimir,  prince-palatine  of  Deux 
Fonts,  and  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  sister  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus;  (2)  Ulrike  Eleonore  (1718),  daughter 
of  Charles  XI.,  sister  of  Charles  XII.,  and  married  to  Fred- 
erick of  Hesse-Cassel ;  (3)  Adolphus  Frederick  (1751-71), 
grandson  of  Eleonore  Sophia,  the  elder  sister  of  Charles 
XII..  and  married  to  Frederick  III.  of  Holstcin-Gottorp. 
On  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.  (1818)  the  house  of  Vasa 
ceased  to  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  Bernadotte, 
though  there  was  an  heir,  Prince  Gustav  of  Vasa  (b.in  1799), 
the  son  of  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus,  who  abdicated  in  1: 
He  lives  in  Vienna,  and  his  only  child,  Princess  Caroline  of 
Vasa,  is  married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony.  The  most 
celebrated  members  of  the  family  were  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Charles  XII.  Queen  Christina  and  Guslains  III. 
were  also  interesting  characters,  if  not  great,  and  Charles 
IX.,  X.,  and  XI.,  as  well  as  the  founder,  were  very  ener- 
getic and  able  rulers.  Eric  XIV.,  who  wa«  mad;  the 
Polish  branch  of  the  family,  which  was  controlled  I 
Jesuits ;  and  the  two  last  rulers,  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus 
and  Charles  XIII.,  were  weak-minded.  (Forfurtlu 
formation  see  the  biographies  under  the  separate  headings.) 

Vas'arhely,  or  Hold-Mezo-Vasarhely,  market- 
town  of  Hungary,  on  Lake  Hold,  has  49,153  inhabitant., 
mostly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  cultivation  o: 
wine  and  tobacco.  Its  annual  markets  are  well  frequent.  I. 

Vasa'ri  (GIORGIO),  b.  at  Areiio  in  Tuscany  in 
belonged  to  a  family  of  painters ;  studied  art,  architecture, 
and  painting  practically ;  became  a  pupil  and  I 
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Michael  Angelo;  was  much  employed  by  1'opo  Clement 
VII.  in  Rome,  and  by  Alessandro  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
in  Florence:  built  the  church  of  Abbadia  in  Arezzo  and 
the  Palazzo  degli  Utfizi  in  Florence;  painted  several  noted 
pictures  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence  and  in  the 
Scala  Kcgia  in  the  Vatican:  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  and  d.  there 
June  27,  1574.  His  f.unc,  however,  rests  less  on  las  artistic 
productions  than  on  his  writings  on  art.  His  celebrated 
work,  !'/'('•  (/!•'  /iiii  erndlrnti  I'ittorl,  Smltari  cd  Arrhiti-ttt, 
appeared  first  in  1550;  in  15f>8  he  published  an  enlarged 
and  revise;!  edition,  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  the 
arti.-N:  a  recent  edition  appeared  in  Florence  in  l.'l  vols. 
flSHi-57).  As  a  work  of  history  it  contains  invaluable 
information;  as  a  work  of  criticism  it  rests  on  broad  and 
sound  views:  its  style  is  simple  and  unaffected,  sometimes 
eloquent.  It  lias  been  translated  into  English  by  Mrs,  J, 
Forster  (5  vols.,  London,  1850-52). 

Vasco  da  (.ama.     See  GAMA,  DA. 

Vas'cular  Tis'sue,  in  plants,  is  in  general  made  up 
of  elongated  cells,  which  usually  have  closed  extremities, 
so  that  fluids  passing  from  cell  to  cell  have  to  be  passed  by 
osmosis,  or  other  physical  or  vital  forces,  through  the  in- 
tervening walls.  In  many  plants  there  is  no  distinction 
into  separate  vascular  and  woody  tissues,  the  two  being 
commingled,  and  many  hollow  tubular  cells  contain  coiled 
or  spiral  rolls  of  fibre.  Some  distinguish  laticifcrous  ves- 
sels also  for  containing  the  milky,  gummy,  or  other  pecu- 
liar principles  of  the  species.  These,  in  some  instances, 
seem  to  be  not  cells,  but  cavities  between  bundles  of  cells. 

Vasisht'ha*  This  was  a  celebrated  Brahman  sage  and 
rishi.  He  comes  before  us  chiefly  as  a  champion  of  Brah- 
man ic  claims  to  supremacy.  Ho  is  accredited  with  many 
of  the  Vcdie  hymns.  In  the  epic  period  of  Sanskrit  poetry 
he  is  extolled  in  the  Maftubftili-etta.  In  Puranie  times  every 
poetical  history,  or  nearly  so,  records  some  legend  of  the 
sage.'  The  reader  should  consult  the  article  on  VISWA- 
MITRA.  Vasishtha  represented  the  true  principle  of  exclu- 
sive Brahmanism.  He  was  the  greatest  champion  they 
ever  had.  Though  not  in  fact,  yet  virtually,  he  conquered 
Vitwtiinitm  even,  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  lasting  over  many 
thousand  years;  for  Vitivdmitra  could  only  become  his 
equal,  after  prodigious  ascetic  exertions,  by  becoming  born 
again  as  a  Brahmanic  rishi.  Viswamitra  was  of  the  royal 
or  military  class,  the  Kshattriya  caste.  For  it  he  primarily 
contended,  and  opposed  himself  against  Vasishtha,  who 
at  every  point  overcame  him.  It  was  only  after  the  attain- 
ment to  Brahmanic  power  and  honor  that  Vasishtha  en- 
dured his  splendid  defeat.  But  he  was  still  the  champion 
of  Brahmanism,  for  had  he  not  demonstrate:!  that  it  was 
only  a  man  who  was  born,  or  who  had  made  himself,  a 
Brahman,  who  could  contest  equal  honors  with  him  ?  Thus 
this  legend  of  the  struggles  of  Vasishtha  and  Viswamitra 
is  a  very  one-sided  one,  intensely  interesting,  but  a  myth 
concocted  wholly  by  Brahmans  for  their  own  glorification. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  early  Aryan  times  there 
was  constantly  going  on  a  struggle  between  the  priestly  and 
royal  castes  of  Hindus.  It  appears  that  at  one  period  the 
Brahmanic  element  rose  to  an  undoubted  ascendency.  The 
legend  records  that  the  struggle  lasted  over  cycles  of  time. 
This  is  of  course  simply  the  splendid  exaggeration  of  the 
Eastern  poet  who  first  invented  the  nucleus  of  the  myth. 
Butall  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  at  length  the  Kshattriya 
champion  became  the  equal  at  least  of  his  Brahman-born 
competitor.  Though  this  was  only  effected  after  terrible 
exertions,  yet  we  see  in  it  a  foreshadowing,  as  it  were,  of  a 
custom  now  prevalent  amongst  the  royal  race  of  Travan- 
corc,  that  most  exclusive  of  Brahman  states  under  British 
protection  in  the  present  day.  The  Travancore  kings  are 
of  the  Sudra,  or  one  of  the  lower  castes.  But  each  of  these 
maharajahs,  as  he  ascends  the  throne,  has  a  cow  made  of 
his  own  weight  in  gold,  through  which,  literally,  he  passes, 
after  great  display  and  ceremonial.  The  cow  of  gold  is 
then  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  of  the  costly  metal  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  temple  Brahmans.  The  rajah  then 
is  "  twice-born."  He  is  no  longer  a  mere  Sudra.  He  may 
actually  enjoy  the  sacred  felicity  of  teeing  a  Brahman  eat. 
Here  we  have,  it  may  be  well  believed,  a  reflection  of  the 
effects  which  the  Vasishtha-Viswamitra  myth  was  primarily 
intended  to  produce.  Even  kings  can  only  buy  the  efficacie's 
of  holy  birth  by  gold,  and  ancient  sages  could  only  buy  it 
by  superhuman  austerities.  The  true  moral  of  the  Vasisht- 
ha-Viswamitra legend  is  the  greater  glory  of  birth  to  that 
of  anything  else,  royalty  included.  Vasishtha  is  said  to 
have  been  the  emanation  of  the  intellect  of  Urvasi ;  he  is 
also  called  the  offspring  of  Mitra  and  Varuna.  He  was 
endowed  with  wonderful  knowledge  of  efficacious  sacrifices, 
and  possessed  a  cow  of  plenty,  which  not  only  gave  him 
everything  he  desired,  but  also  protected  him  from  all 
machinations  and  assaults.  (See  article  on  VISWAMITRA.) 


He  could  tell  that  which  passed  in  the  minds  of  the  gods, 
and  was  possessed  of  divine  power.  Mann  says  Unit  ho 
was  a  son  of  lirahnia,  and  the  1'nrunat  here  and  there  echo 
this  statement,  which  is  a  little  contradictory  to  others 
made  in  them.  He  is  said  to  have  edited  the  \'(iiu*  in  the 
Dwapara  age.  He  is  said  to  have  had  two  wives — /V/a 
(••  strength  ")  and  Arundhati,  a  star  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Pleiades.  He  was  one  who,  through  the  wonderful 
merits  of  his  cow  of  plenty,  could  make  barren  women  bear 
children.  He  aided  King  Dilipa  in  this  way.  lie  also  \\as 
a  profound  lawyer.  But  his  chief  characteristic  was  arro- 
gance. Like  the  Turk,  he  would  have  no  brother  near  his 
throne.  Ant  Cti-vni-,  aul  tnilhiK,  was  in  effect  the  motto  of 
his  life,  which  was  one  long  struggle  with  Viswamitra,  ;md 
one  long  assertion  of  self  and  the  unapproachable  excel- 
lence of  the  Brahmanic  caste.  Fiery-tempered,  strong  in 
intellect  as  well  as  in  the  physical  aids  he  could  summon, 
he  was,  after  all,  strange  to  say,  just  the  last  man  one 
would  have  imagined  that  subtle,  luxurious,  and  etl'eini- 
nate  Brahmandom  would  have  chosen  as  its  represen- 
tative champion.  But  the  fact  remains,  ami  \\c  must 
suppose  that  aneicnt  Brahmanic  Aryans  were  different 
from  the  wily,  sleek,  and  flaccid  Hindu  priests  of  the 
present  day.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  stanzas  of 
the  hymns  ascribed  to  the  Vasishtha  in  the  Rig  Yeila 
[Mandate  vii.,  Anuvaka  i..  Sflkta  i.  (see  Prof.  H.  11.  Wil- 
son's translation  of  tile  llnj  ]'«la  Xnuhiln  ;  edited  by  Prof. 
Cowell,  18G6).  The  lines  quoted  are  only  a  few  of  many 
hundreds]:  "Men  generate  the  excellent  far-gleaming 
master  of  the  mansion,  the  accessible  Agni,  present  in  the 
two  sticks,  by  attrition  with  their  fingers.  The  dwellers 
have  placed  in  the  mansion,  for  its  constant  protection, 
that  visible  Agni  who  has  been  from  ever,  who  is  to  be 
honored  in  every  house.  AY  ell-kindled,  youthful  Ai:iii  ! 
shine  before  us  with  undecaying  radiance.  To  thee  alu:n- 
dant  sacrificial  viands  proceed.  .  .  .  Consume,  Agni.  all 
thine  enemies.  .  .  .  Eminent,  holy,  radiating,  purifier, 
Agni,  be  present  at  the  sacrifice  of  him  who  rights  up  thy 
blaze,  and  at  ours  who  address  thcc  with  these  p raises.  Let 
us  not  sit  down,  Agni,  in  an  empty  dwelling:  let  us  not  he 
without  successors.  .  .  .  Shine  with  bright  lustre,  Agni,  son 
of  strength,  thou  who  art  earnestly  invoked  ami  ;n  t  "I1  a 
benignant  aspect."  It  is  needless  to  give  further  illustra- 
tions of  Vasishtha's  Vcdic  verses.  They  run  smoothly 
enough.  To  this  day  they  are  popular  amongst  Brah- 
mans. R.  C.  CAI.DV  1:1  ,i,. 

Vasqnez'  de  Corona'do  (FuANrisroi.  b.  at  Sala- 
manca, Spain,  about  1505;  was  an  early  settler  in  Mexico, 
where  he  served  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Indiana; 
was  given  command  of  an  expedition  which  left  Culiacan, 
Sinaloa,  Apr.,  1540,  with  which  he  passed  through  Smiora 
northward,  crossed  the  (iila,  reached  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  and  visited  the  famous  ''seven  cities  of  Cil>nln," 
which  he  found  to  consist  of  vast  communal  houses,  some- 
times five  stories  high,  but  did  not  find  the  wealth  of 
precious  metals  announced  by  the  explorer  of  the  previous 
year,  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza;  drew  up  and  sent  to  Spain  a 
report  of  his  observations,  with  drawings  of  the  edifices : 
reached  the. city  of  Quivira,  170  miles  N.  E.  of  the  present 
town  of  El  Paso,  and  was  the  first  European  to  give  an 
account  of  the  great  Western  prairies  and  of  the  bufialo. 
Returning  in  Mar.,  1542,  Vasquez  fell  from  his  horse  at 
Tiguex,  from  the  effect  of  which  fall  he  lost  his  reason  and 
soon  died. 

Vas'salborough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kenncbec  eo.,  Me. 
P.  L'L'19. 

Vas'sar,  p.-tp.,  cap.  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
and  Bay  City  R.  R.  and  on  Cass  River,  20  miles  S.  K.  of 
the  latter  city,  has  3  churches,  a  v.nion  school-home,  1 
newspaper,  2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  1  woollen  and 
1  pump  factory,  several  flouring  and  lumber  mills,  fur- 
niture and  basket  warehouses,  and  3  hotels.  P.  775. 

ALEX.  TROTTER,  En.  "  TTSCOLA  Co.  PIONEER." 

Vassar  (MATTHEW),  b.  at  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Kng- 
land,  Apr.  29,  1792;  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  17!Mi  by 
his  father,  who  settled  on  a  farm  near  Poughkcepsic  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  brewery,  and  acquired  a  consider- 
able fortune  in  the  same  business.  D.  at  Pnughkeepsie 
June  23,  1868.  In  1861  he  delivered  to  trustees  the  sum 
of  $408,000  for  the  foundation  of  VASSAR  COLLEGE  at 
Poughkeepsie  (which  see),  and  by  his  will  increased  the 
amount  to  $800,000. 

Vassar  College,  an  institution  of  learning  at  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  founded  by  Matthew  Vassar  in  1801  for  the 
advanced  education  of  young  ladies.  A  sum  of  $408,000 
was  delivered  in  February  of  that  year  to  an  incorporated 
board  of  trustees,  and  he  also  gave  200  acres  of  land,  beau- 
tifully situated  2  miles  E.  of  Poughkeepsic,  where  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  wishes,  aljout  -S:H)0,000  was  expended  in 
the  erection  of  a  fine  brick  edifice  with  blue  freestone 
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trimming*,  five  stories  in  height,  500-feet  in  length,  200 
(Vet  in  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  Hi  t  feet  at  tin-  tnmsverse 
wings.  This  building  contains  several  independent  resi- 
dences for  officers,  a  chapel,  library,  reading-room,  recita- 
tion and  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  apartments  for 
400  students.  There  are  besides,  apart  from  tile  main 
building,  an  astronomical  observatory  and  an  extensive 
museum  containing  an  art-gallery,  cabinets  of  mineralogy 
and  natural  history,  a  hall  for  calisthenics,  etc.  The  e..|. 
legc  was  opened  in  Sept..  isii.'i.  with  s  professors  and  20 
other  instructor.",  and  300  students,  which  number  was 
augmented  to  350  during  the  academic  year.  The  orgnni- 
lation  of  the  institution  was  chiefly  die.. ted  by  1'rof.  Vilo 
P.  .lewctt,  who  was  chosen  first  president,  and  visited  Ku- 
rope  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  Resigning  in  ISill, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  John  II.  Raymond,  LL.I).,  who  still 
remains  in  that  post  (1S77).  Admission  to  the  college 
must  lie  preceded  by  examination.  The  course  of  studies 
i-  equivalent  to  that  of  other  first-class  colleges,  and  good 
fa"ilities  are  given  for  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  train- 
ing outside  the  regular  course,  the  studies  of  Junior  and 
Senior  year  being  elective  within  certain  limits.  The  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  given  in  regular  course,  and  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  is  conferred  after  examination  upon  studies  equiv- 
alent to  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  years.  The  regular 
expenses  are  for  board  and  tuition  S400  for  the  academic 
vein  of  40  weeks,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  remission 
of  half  that  amount  when  necessary.  The  college  has  a 
library  of  9000  volumes,  is  well  equipped  with  scientific 
apparatus,  and  has  a  particularly  fine  collection  of  objects 
of  natural  history  from  South  America.  In  1876  there 
were  9  professors  (3  women)  and  22  female  teachers,  besides 
the  president  and  lady  principal,  202  collegiate  and  16S 
preparatory  students,  and  the  alumni  numbered  323. 

Vassilkov',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Kiev,  on  the  Stugna  near  its  influx  in  the  Dnieper,  has 
large  tobacco  manufactures.  P.  8972. 

Vas'to  [//iVoimim],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Chieti, 
in  the  charming  plain  known  as  the  Piano  d'Aragona,  con- 
nected by  rail  with  lirindisi  and  Bologna.  The  aspect  of 
the  town  itself  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  neighborhood  is 
unusually  rich  in  olives,  but  unfortunately  brigandage  is 
very  common.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Vasto 
Buffered  many  disasters,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  145fi,  and  in  1816,  after  a  season  of  ex- 
traordinary rain,  a  land-slide  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
occasioned  by  the  subterranean  flow  of  water,  carried  a 
considerable  part  of  the  town  into  the  sea.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  similar  slides  took  place  in  ancient  times,  and 
Augustus  endeavored  to  guard  against  their  recurrence  by 
»n  extensive  underground  canal  of  the  most  solid  construc- 
tion. This  great  aqueduct  and  the  reservoirs  connected 
with  it  have  been  partially  cleared  during  the  present  cen- 
tury of  the  accumulated  obstructions  of  ages,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  would  be  in  every  way  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  town.  P.  13,797. 

Va'ter  (JOHAXN  SEVERIN),  b.  at  Altenburg  in  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburg,  Germany,  May  27,  1771;  studied  the- 
ology and  languages  at  Jena  and  Halle;  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  in 
1  T'.Mi.  at  Halle  in  1800,  at  Konigsberg  in  1S09,  and  returned 
in  1820  to  Halle,  where  he  d.  Mar.  16,  1826.  He  gave  a 
condensation  and  continuation  of  Hcnke's  Allgemelne  Ge- 
tchichte  ilrr  chrlstUchen  Kirehe  (1818-23)  and  Synchrotti- 
ttiiche  Tafeln  dtr  KirchenfiencMchte,  which  latter  work  was 
reprinted  several  times.  But  he  is  most  widely  known  as 
a  linguist  by  his  grammars  of  the  Hebrew  (1797),  Polish 
(1S07),  and  Russian  languages  (1809);  h\s  JIandbuch  drr 
hebraischen,  *yrt«cAe»,  chtildiiischen  tnid  arabiachen  Grnm- 
mntik  (1801),  his  continuation  of  Adelung's  Mithridatei 
(1806-17),  and  his  Llteratur  der  Orammatikm,  Lcxika  und 
]\':''i-tersammlungeu  alter  Sprachen  dtr  Erde  (1815). 

Vatican  Codex.    See  CODEX  VATICANUS,  by  PROF. 
THOMAS  CHASE,  A.  M. 

Vat'ican  Council,  the  nineteenth  and  the  last  oecu- 
menical council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  its 
name  from  the  Vatican  Palace  in  Rome,  where  it  was  held. 
It  marks  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  completes 
the  doctrine  of  the  papacy.  It  was  called  by  Pope  Pius 
IX.  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate  by  an  en- 
cyclical (JStemi  Patrls  untgenilus  Filial)  June  29,  1868, 
and  solemnly  opened  amid  the  sounding  of  innumerable 
bells  and  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  but  under  frowning 
skies  and  a  pouring  rain,  on  the  festival  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Dec.  8,  1869.  in  the 
basilica  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  adjourned  and  indefinitely 
postponed  Oct.  20,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  Franco- 
(Icrinnn  war,  which  broke  out  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Infallibility  decree,  and  ended  in  the  prostra- 
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tion  of  France  and  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  ree,,n\cned  (like 
the  twice-interrupted  Council  of  Trent  t"  tini-h  it*  work 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  since  the  V:iii'-:m  Council  dc- 
'  n  ,4  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  there  i-  no  serious  work 
left  for  a  future  o>eimienii-al  council.  The  confirniiition 
and  solemn  proclamation  of  infallible  decree*  of"  the  ),.^,,- 
would  he  a  mere  formality  unit  e\jien-ive  luxury.  Tlie 
attendance  was  larger  than  on  any  pre\  imis  council,  and 

•  presented  an  array  of  hierarchical  dignity  and  power  -ueh 

i  as  even  the  Kternal  riiy  never  >;i«  hefi.re.  nor  is  likely 
ever  to  see  again.  It  seems  as  if  the  Roman  i'hnrrh  -n 

!  this  occasion  summoned  all  its  vast  renounces  for  un  o\er- 
whelming  assault  upon  its  enemies.     At  tin-  opening  there 
were  present  719  prelates  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in 
eluding   4'.l   cardinals,  '.I   patriarchs.   I    primates,   121    Hrch- 

1  bishops,  479  bishops,  57  abbots  and  generals  of  monastic 
orders.  This  number  gradually  increased  to  764,  but  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  dwindled  down  to  less  than  200. 
The  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  and  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Europe  made  the  continuance  impossible. 
The  whole  number  of  prelates  who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
an  ecumenical  council  and  wore  invited  i*  1".;7.  Among 
the  many  nations  represented,  the  Italian*  had  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  276,  of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal 
States  alone.  The  French  and  (iernian  bishops  were  least 
in  number,  but  strongest  in  learning  and  intelligence  and 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  dioceses  which  they  rep- 
resented. The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  conducted 
in  strict  secrecy,  but  four  public  sessions  were  held  for  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  the  results.  The  stenographic  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  arc  still  locked  up  in  the  papal 
archives,  but  every  fact  of  importance  has  been  made  known 
by  reports  and  letters  of  outside  observers  from  familiar 
intercourse  with  their  friends  in  the  council. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  council  was  divided  into  four 
parts:  faith,  discipline,  religious  orders,  and  rites  (includ- 
ing missions),  and  each  part  was  assigned  to  a  special 
commission  (congregatio  or  drputntin)  consisting  of  26  pre- 
lates, with  a  presiding  cardinal  appointed  by  the  pope.  The 
decrees  were  prepared  on  the  basis  of  ichrmnin  previously 
drawn  up  by  learned  divines  and  canonists,  discussed,  re- 
vised, adopted  in  secret  sessions  by  the  general  congrega- 
tions, and  then  solemnly  proclaimed  in  public  sessions  in 
the  presence  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.  The  man- 
agement was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  and  his 
cardinals  and  Jesuitical  advisers.  The  proceedings  were, 
of  course,  entirely  conducted  in  Latin,  the  official  language 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  chief  object  of  the  council  was  to  protest  against 
modern  infidelity  and  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of  papal 
infallibility.  Both  objects  were  fully  obtained.  The  Vati- 
can Council  rung  the  death-bell  to  (iallicanism  and  liberal 
Catholicism,  and  put  the  topstone  to  the  pyramid  of  papal 
absolutism.  But  it  also  gave  rise  to  the  Old  Catholic  se- 
cession and  to  a  serious  conflict  with  the  sovereignty  of 
secular  governments,  especially  in  Germany.  The  result* 
are  embodied  in  two  sets  of  decrees,  the  first  against  outside 
infidelity,  the  second  against  inside  liberalism. 

(1)  "The  decree*  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the 
Catholic  faith"  were  unanimously  adopted  in  the  third 
public  session,  Apr.  24,  1870.  They  are  directed  again.-t 
modern  rationalism,  pantheism,  materialism,  and  atheism, 
and  set  forth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God,  the  creation, 
and  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason.  The  Roman  VMM 


affirmation  of  the  supernatural  and  spiritual  order  ever  yet 
made  in  the  face  of  the  world."     But  during  the  discussion 
a  Swiss  prelate  declared  the  urbrmn  de  fde  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, and  said,  "  What  boots  it  to  condemn  ei 
which  have  been  long  condemned  and  tempt  no  Cathc 
The  false  beliefs  of  mankind  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  yon 
decrees.     The  best  defence  of  Catholicism  is  religious  sci- 
ence.    Encourage  sound  learning,  and  prove  by  deed* 
well  as  words  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  pro 
mote  among  the  nations  liberty,  light,  and  true  prosper 
ity."     Bishop  Stress-mayor. from  the  Turkish  frontier,  th 
boldest  and  most  liberal  member  of  the  council,  at 
the  preamble  to  the  scheme  which  made  Protestantism  « 
sponsible  for  modern  infidelity,  and  said,    "  Protestants 


abhor  these  errors  as  much  as  Catholics.     The  germ  of 
rationalism  existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  K 
formation,  and  bore  its  worst  fruits  in  the  midst 
Catholic  nation  at  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  the  Eneyclo. 
pedists.      Catholics  produced  no  better  refutation  of  t 
errors  to  be  condemned  than  Leibniti  and  Quint. 

(2)  Far  more  important  are  the  "  decrees  on  thedograat 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  or  the  decrees 
papal  absolutism  and  papal  infallibility,  which  agita 
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the  council  for  several  months,  and  after  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition and  the  departure  of  the  anti-Infallibilist  bishops, 
passed,  with  two  dissenting  votes,  in  the  fourth  public  ses- 
sion, July  18,  1870.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  crowning  act 
of  the  council  on  which  its  historical  significance  rests. 
The  question  of  vital  moment  to  every  Catholic,  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  and  authority  which  had  been  left  open 
liv  thoVminci!  of  Trent,  and  kept,  up  for  300  years  an  agi- 
tation between  Galileans  and  Vltramontanes,  Jansenists 
and  Jesuits,  constitutional  monarchists  and  absolute  mon- 
archists, was  brought  to  final  rest  within  that  Church.  Ul- 
trainontiinism  and  Jesuitism  achieved  a  complete  triumph 
over  a  powerful  minority  of  liberal  bishops,  who  at  last 
gave  up  in  despair,  left  Rome  before  the  final  vote,  and 
then  gradually  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  council  for 
the  sake  of  unity  and  peace,  which  they  esteemed  higher 
than  their  personal  conviction  and  the  facts  of  history. 
Even  Bishops  Hefele,  Kendrick,  and  Strossmayer  sub- 
mitted. The  council  decided  that  the  Roman  pontiff  has 
an  '»-(litiftry  episcopal  authority  and  iinnu'dinte  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Catholic  churches  and  dioceses,  that  he  is  the 
bishop  of  bishops,  and  that  all  bishops  arc  simply  his  vicars, 
as  he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ;  moreover,  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, whenever  he  speaks  in  his  official  capacity  to  the  Cath- 
olic world  on  any  question  of  faith  or  morals,  is  infallible, 
and  that  his  decisions  are  irreformable  —  that  is,  absolutely 
final  and  irreversible  in  and  of  themselves,  even  without 
the  consent  of  an  oecumenical  council.  (On  the  history  and 
literature  of  this  dogma  during  and  after  the  council  see 
INFALLIBILITY".) 

The  literature  on  the  Vatican  Council  is  very  extensive. 
Not  to  mention  innumerable  controversial  pamphlets  and 
reports  which  appeared  on  both  sides  (the  Infallibilists  and 
anti-Infallibilists)  before  and  during  the  council,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  following  works:  (1)  By  Roman  Catholics  : 
Art<(  et  Decreta.  sacrosancti  et  cecumenici  Concilii  Vaticani 
(Friburgi,  1872,  in  2  parts);  Actes  et  Jfistoire  du  <'<>n<'il<- 
(ecHineniqtie  de  Rome,  premier  (In  Vatican  (Paris,  1869  seq., 
6  vols.)  ;  Eugen  Cecconi  (canon  at  Florence),  Getchichtedes 
vaticanischen  Condi*,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Dr. 
W.  Molitor  (Regensburg,  1873  seq.,  several  vols.);  Cardi- 
nal Manning,  I'ctri  J'ritn'tcrfinw  (London,  1871);  Bishop 
Fesslcr  (secretary  of  the  council),  Das  vaticnnisehe  Condi, 
dessen  austere  lledcntunf/  itnd  innerer  Yerlatif  (Wien,.1871). 
(2)  By  Old  Catholics  :  Joh.  Friederich,  Documenta  tid  illns- 
trandnm  Concilium  Vaticanntn  (Nordlingen,  1871)  ;  by  the 
same,  Tayebitch  wcihrend  des  rnti<-rini*rhcn  Condi*  gefuhrt 
(Nordlingen,  1871  )  ;  Janus  (pseudonymous),  Der  Papst  mid 
das  Condi  (Leipsic,  1869,  before  the  council);  Quirinus, 
Letters  from  Home  on  the  Council,  first  in  German  (London, 
1870);  sundry  pamphlets  of  Db'llinger,  Schulte,  lleinkens, 
and  Iluber.  (3)  By  Protestants:  Emil  Friedberg,  Samm- 
luny  der  Actenstilcke  zum  crsten  vaticanischen  Condi  (Tu- 
bingen, 1872);  Th.  Frommann,  Geschichte  mid  Kritik  den 
vaticanischen  Concils  (Gotha,  1872);  E.  de  Pressense",  Le 
Condi  rfu  Vatican  (Paris,  1872);  L.  W.  Bacon,  An  Inside 
View  of  the  Vatican  Council  (New  York,  1872)  ;  Gladstone's 
two  pamphlets  —  The  Vatican  Decrees  (London  and  New 
York,  1874)  and  Vaticanism,  in  reply  to  Newman  and 
Manning  (London  and  New  York,  1875). 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Vatican  Decrees.    See  VATICAN  COUNCIL  and  INFAL- 

L1DILITV. 

Vatican  Palace,  the  principal  residence  of  the  pope, 
is  in  Rome,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Leonine 
City,  so  called,  and  on  the  Vatican  Hill.  It  is  the  largest 
alace  in  the  world.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  founded 
y  Pope  Symmachus  about  300  A.  D.,  and  to  have  been  at 
one  time  the  residence  of  Charlemagne.  It  has  several 
times  fallen  into  decay  and  been  restored.  In  1450,  Nich- 
olas V.  commenced  the  great  work  of  making  it  what  it 
now  is,  the  noblest  palace  of  Christendom.  A  long  line  of 
popes  have  added  to  its  size  and  magnificence.  At  present 
the  lowest  estimate  gives  the  number  of  rooms  at  4422; 
some  place  it  as  high  as  16,000  (Badeker  says  11,000 
halls,  saloons,  chapels,  and  apartments,  and  20  courts). 
It  contains  the  finest  existing  collection  of  marbles,  bronzes, 
frescoes,  paintings,  gems,  and  statues.  It  contains  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel  (built  by  Sixtus  IV.,  1473,  and  adorned  by  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angclo)  ;  the  Pauline  Chapel  (by  Paul 
III.,  1540);  the  Loggie  and  Stanze  of  Raphael;  the  court 
of  the  Belvedere  ;  the  noble  library,  containing  24,000  MSS. 
and  50,000  printed  volumes  ;  and  several  rich  museums  of 
ancient  and  modern  articles  of  vertu.  Since  the  return  of 
the  popes  from  Avignon,  the  Vatican  has  been  their  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  since  the  conversion  of  Rome  into  the 
capital  of  Italy  in  1870  it  is  their  only  residence.  Before 
the  residence  at  Avignon,  the  Lateran  was  their  chief  abode. 

Vattel',  de  (EMMEHIC),  b.  Aug.  25,  1714,  at  Couvet, 
Neufchatel,  Switzerland;  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
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at  Bale  and  Geneva;  published  in  1741  his  Defense  du 
Xi/*ti'mr  I.i-ilniitii-n,  which  attracted  considerable  attention; 
went  in  the  same  year  to  Berlin  to  solicit  a  position  in  the 
Prussian  diplomacy.  Ncufrhutul  being  at  that  time  a  Prus- 
sian possession;  received  in  1743  an  oflicc  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  Saxony  ;  went  in  1746  as  Saxon  minister  to  Berne; 
returned  in  1758  to  Dresden,  anil  d.  on  a  journey  at  Nruf. 
chutcl  Dec.  20,  1767.  While  residing  nt  Berne  ho  wrote, 
besides  several  minor  works,  Mt'lan</r*  <!<'  Litt<'rntnr<~,  de 
Mura/f,  et  de  Pa/ iiiffiir,  Loisii's  philosopjtiouen,  etc.,  his 
celebrated  book,  limit  ilm  (lent,  an  J'rindjim  ilr  /«  l,i,i  iviln- 
retie  rt]>]r!ifj>i>'*  a  la  f'onditite  et  (ilix  Affairs  des  Nations  et 
ill*  S'lttn-rains  (2  vols.,  1758),  which  was  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages  and  often  reprinted.  A  rcci-nt 
edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  3  vols.  (1863);  translated  into 
English  in  1  V.I7  by  Joseph  Chitty,  Law  of  Nations,  or 
I'rindplcs  of  t  lie  Law  of  Nature  applied  to  tile  Conrlti'-t  and 
Affairs  of  Nations  and  8ov*r«iffn*t  which  translation  has 
been  reprinted  several  times,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Vattel's  last  work  was  Questions  de  l>r«it  Httttirrf.  et 
Observations  stir  le  Trnitf  du  Droit  de  In  Nature  pur  M.  le 
Baron  de  Wolf  (Berne,  17C2). 

Vauban'  (SEBASTIAN-  LE  PHESTRE),  b.  near  Saulieu, 
Burgundy,  France,  May  15,  1633,  one  of  the  mo.st  cele- 
brated of  the  military  engineers  of  that  country.  To  his 
inventive  genius  is  due  the  creation  or  perfection  of  fho 
bastioncd  system  of  fortification,  or  that  modification  of 
mediaival  forms  which  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
the  perfecting  of  artillery  imposed.  Errard  of  Bois-lo- 
.  Due,  the  Chevalier  Antoine  do  Villc,  and  the  Comto  do 
!  Pagan  were  his  predecessors  in  this;  Vauban  following 
up  principles  suggested  by  Pagan,  and  putting  them  ex- 
tensively into  practice.  He  constructed  33  new  fortresses 
and  repaired  and  improved  about  100.  Ho  conducted  ;>?, 
sieges,  and  shared  in  140  battles  and  skirmishes;  acquir- 
ing the  fullest  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  he  attained,  an 
marshal  of  France,  the  highest  honor  in  the  French  army. 
Notwithstanding  his  eminence  as  an  author  and  creator, 
almost,  of  the  subsequent  art  of  fortification,  his  success  as 
engineer  of  sieges  was  even  more  marked.  Engaged  in 
the  service  of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of  mon;in-lt<, 
Louis  XIV.,  it  was  on  the  offensive  rather  than  the  de- 
fensive that  his  services  were  called  for.  The  inventor  of 
"parallels"  in  sieges  and  of  the  "ricochet"  fire,  he  develop- 
ed that  irresistible  system  of  attack  which  has  ever  since 
been  so  successfully  followed.* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  principles  and  forms 
of  fortification,  nor  to  allude  to  the  distinctions  between 
the  so-called  three  "Vauban"  systems,  or  developments 
of  Vauban's  method,  as  they  were  successively  practised 
by  himself.  Reference  must  be  made  to  technical  trea- 
tises and  to  his  great  work,  De  VAttaqne  et  de  la  Dffense 
des  Places  (1736).  He  was  eminent  also  as  a  civil  engineer, 
and  indeed  the  impress  of  his  genius  is  still  borne  in  the 
history  of  his  country.  The  question  of  such  vital  interest 
to  France  in  modern  days,  the  fortification  of  Paris,  was 
elaborately  treated  by  him,  and  in  the  subsequent  discus- 
sions which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  execution 
under  Louis  Philippe  of  the  actual  system,  ho  has  been 
by  all  parties  deferentially  appealed  to.  (See  works  of 
Choumara  and  others.)  Among  other  subjects  not  military 
to  which  he  devoted  himself,  political  economy  may  be 
mentioned.  "Vauban,"  says  Gen.  Bardin  (Diet,  de  I'Ar- 
mfe,  etc.),  "has  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  fame;  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  himself  and  his  works  have  been  the  theme 
and  study  of  Europe.  Never  before  had  engineer  been 
able  to  obtain  such  consideration  or  to  acquire  so  much 
experience."  Allent  (Hittoire  du  Corps  dii  Gfnir)  affirms 
\\vwrotc  nothing  on  the  trace"  of  fortifications;  hence  works 
thus  attributed  must  be  regarded  rather  as  commentaries  or 
exhibits  by  others  of  his  methods.  His  principal  military 
writings  ( (Eurres  militaire  de  Vanbim)  have  been  edited 
by  Gen.  Latour  Foissac  (1796),  and  De  Chambray  has 
published  (1834)  Notice  historiqne  Kur  Vanban  (inserted 
in  the  "  Plutarquo  francais"),  new  ed.  1745.  Vauban  also 
left  a  voluminous  work  entitled  Met  Oisivetes.  He  was 
made  governor  of  Lisle  1663,  commissary-general  of  the 
fortifications  of  France  1678,  governor  of  the  maritime 
ports  of  Flanders  16S9,  marshal  of  France  1703.  D.  at 
Paris  Mar.  30,  1707.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Vaucanson',  de  (JACQTTES),  b.  at  Grenoble,  depart- 
ment of  Isere,  France,  Feb.  24.  1709  ;  d.  in  Paris  Nov.  21, 
1782;  became  noted  as  a  mechanician,  especially  as  an 
inventor  of  automata.  His  most  famous  works  were  his 
brass  duck,  which  could  fly,  quack,  eat,  digest,  and  evac- 
uate its  bowels;  his  flute-player,  etc.  Cardinal  Fleury 

*  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  with  the  more  recent  systems 
of  fortification,  and  with  recent  inventions  in  firearms,  by 
which  their  range  and  accuracy  have  been  so  much  increased, 
the  march  of  the  attack  shall  be  hereafter  so  absolutely  "ir- 
resistible." 
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made  him  superintendent  of  silk  irianufacturcs,  but  his 
improvements  of  the  machinery  caused  a  riot  among  the 
workmen  ol'  Lyons:  in  order  to  a\eni'e  him-ell',  he  made 
ftn  automaton  ass  which  could  wca\  e  Ibiwered  silks,  His 
collection  of  automatons  he  bequeathed  to  the  queen,  but 
it  sul>so({iiently  became  scattered.  Several  pieci ••  tell  into 
the  hands  of  a  certain  Dumoulin,  who  exhibited  them  in 
(lenuam ',  and  three  of  them  were  foun<l  in  the  pos-r 
of  the  noted  charlatan  I'rof.  Itcircis,  body  physician  to  the 
duke  of  lirunswick. 

Vnuclnsc',  department  of  South  eastern  France,  bor- 
dering W.  on  the  Rhone  and  S.  on  (lie  Durance,  comprises 
an  area  of  132S  sq.  m.,  with  2M,4il  inhabitants.  Tbe  Hb*t- 
ern  part  is  eovereil  u'itb  spurs  of  the  Alps;  the  western, 
along  the  Khone,  consists  of  low  plains.  The  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  and  produces  insufficient  grain  for  homo  con- 
sumption. Wine  and  fruits  succeed  well ;  bees  and  silk- 
worms are  extensively  reared;  some  manufactures  of  silk, 
perfumery,  and  confectionery  arc  carried  on.  Of  :i:;.-'7T 
children  of  school  age,  8206  received  no  school  education 
at  all  in  1857.  Cap.  Avignon. 

\  :nnl.  or  Pays-de-Vaud  [Ger.  Wnmlt'],  canton  of 
Switzerland,  bordering  S.  on  Lake  (leneva  and  bounded  W. 
by  France,  comprises  tin  area  of  1185  sq.  m.,  with  231,700 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  arc  Protestants  and  speak 
French.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  plateau  between  the 
Jura  and  the  Bernese  Alps,  sloping  S.  toward  Lake  Gene- 
va. X.  toward  Lake  Neufchatcl.  Near  the  mountains  are 
regions  of  pasture-land  where  cattle-rearing  and  dairy- 
hu.-b:indry  form  the  principal  occupations.  But  the  larger 
part  of  the  plateau  is  under  tillage,  and  very  carefully  cul- 
tivated. Wheat  and  wine  are  extensively  cultivated,  and 
thc>  white  wines  of  the  canton  are  of  superior  quality.  The 
manufacturing  industry  is.  insignificant.  Salt,  marble,  coal, 
and  sulphur  are  produced.  Cap.  Lausanne. 

Vaude'ville  [believed  to  be  from  Lei  Vanr  de  Vire, 
two  valleys  in  the  Bocago  of  Normandy,  where  dwelt 
Olivier  Basselin  in  the  fifteenth  century],  a  name  at  first 
applied  to  satirical  songs  relating  to  current  events,  for 
the  composition  of  which  Olivier  Basselin  was  famous. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  light  dramatic  compositions 
interspersed  with  music,  and  having  pleasant  or  satirical 
allusions  to  current  topics  of  the  day.  They  are  mostly 
in  French. 

Vaudois.     See  WALDENSES. 

Vaudreuil',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Ottawa  River.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  traverses  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  county.  Area,  330  sq.  in.  Cap.  Vaudreuil.  P. 
11,003. 

Vaudreuil,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Vaudreuil  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  river  Ottawa  and  near  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  24 
miles  W.  of  Montreal.  In  the  vicinity  are  fine  beds  of 
ochre,  sandstone,  blue  earthy  phosphate  of  iron,  a  good 
pigment,  and  bog-iron  ore  of  good  quality  and  in  unlim- 
ited quantity.  P.  494. 

Vaudreuil,  the  title  of  a  French  family,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  are  notable  in  Canadian  history. — PHILIP  DE 
RifiAUD,  MARQUIS  DE,  b.  in  France  about  1641 ;  entered  the 
military  service;  rose  to  be  a  brigadier-general;  came  to 
Canada  in  16S7  ;  served  in  various  expeditions  against  the 
Senega,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida  Indians;  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Montreal  in  1698,  and  governor-general  of  Canada 
in  1703.  His  administration  was  vigorous  and  successful; 
he  put  a  check  to  the  influence  of  the  English  in  the  W., 
and,  although  unable  to  prevent  the  loss  of  Acadia,  suc- 
ceeded in  thwarting  a  formidable  naval  expedition  sent 
against  Quebec.  D.  in  Quebec,  Oct.  10,  1725.— PIERRE  DE 
Kin  A  ri>,  MARQUIS  r>E,  fifth  son  of  Philip,  b.  in  Quebec  Nov. 
22,  1698;  entered  the  French  military  service:  was  made 
governor  of  the  Trois  Rivieres  in  1733,  of  Louisiana  in 
1742,  anrl  having  in  1748  succeeded  by  the  death  of  his 
brothers  to  his  father's  title,  became  in  1755  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada.  He  made  strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts 
to  avert  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe,  and  afterward 
endeavored  to  recapture  it;  was  successful  in  one  engage- 
ment, but  receiving  no  support  from  the  mother-country, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate.  He  returned  to  France,  where 
nn  investigation  was  instituted,  and  his  administration  was 
fully  justified.  D.  in  Paris  in  1564. — Louis  PHILIPPE  DE 
KIOAUD,  MARQUIS  DE,  nephew  of  Pierre,  b.  at  Rochefort, 
Fninee,  Oct.  28,  1724;  entered  the  French  navy,  and  com- 
manded vessels  in  several  important  actions,  notably  in 
that  between  D'Estaing  and  Byron  off  Granada  in  1779, 
and  that  between  De  Grasse  and  Graves  off  the  capes  of 
Chesapeake;  in  the  action  with  Rodney,  Apr.  12,  1782,  he 
I  his  own  squadron  of  the  French  fleet,  with  which  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Returning  to 
France,  he  became  a  member  of  the  States  General  in  17>'.i, 
and  in  October  defended  the  royal  family  against  the  popu- 


lace; made  hii  eseapcto  England  during  the  II.  i/n  .,l  Ter 

ror,  returning  after  it-  elo-c.      |i.  in  I'm  is  I I  I,  l-iiu'. 

V II Hi; hail  fllKVllMlM,  I, I, .|l..  b.  in  .faiimien  Apr.  I'.i, 
17M  :  educated  al  the  limei-iu  ,,f  Cambridge  :  studied 

law  ill  tin-  Temple.  Loud and  medicine  al  the  l'ni\  cr-il\ 

of  Edinburgh  :  was  a  Whi_-  member  of  Parliament  lT'.IL'-9d; 
settled  iii  the  latter  year  at  llallowcll,  Me.,  win-re  b,.  ,  uhi 
vated  a  large  farm,  practised  medicine  gnitiiitou-ly,  and 
'IcM.tcd  himself  In  literal  v  pur-nit-,  aided  l,\  a  line  library, 
part  <d'  which  he  gm<;  to  l!o»,hdn  College.  |l.  nt  Hull" 
well  lice.  *,  Is.'!.-,.  Author  of  Til'  Itunil  fin,;;ilr,  I  I 

and  translator  of  Poivrc's  Trurrli  ../  ,i  /'AiV>,in.j,A.-r  i  I 

Hi-  brother  CIHIII.KS,  b.  in  F.nglnnd  June  :',n.  17.,;'. 
came  to  the  I".  S.  about  17v'r;  became  a  .li-tin.'iii-hcd 
merchant  and  scientific  agriculturist.  D.  at  llallowell 
May  15,  1839. 

Viuiv'lmn  (CiiARi.Ks  .I..HN  .  li.  !>..  b.  I'ng- 

lanil,  in  Islfi;  educated  at  Rugby  School  under  I)r.  Arm. I  I  ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College.  1'iimbridge,  »»  senior  el 
and  chancellor's  medallist  1H38;  became  a  follow  of  Trinity 
l"i;;!i:  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England:  hel  i 
living  of  St.  .Martin's,  1.,  icc-tcr  I  formerly  hi»  fnth- 
HI  I  14;  was  head-master  of  Harrow  Scho.,1  1-1 1  .,;'.  rais- 
ing that  institution  from  a  comparatively  low  ebb  to  great 
prosperity;  refused  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  ]M;II;  was 
vicar  of  Doncaster  I  MII-99,  since  which  he  has  been  master 
of  the  Temple;  is  chancellor  of  York  cathedral  ami  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  queen  ;  is  married  to  a  rimer  of  liean 
A.  P.  Stanley,  with  whom  he  is  popularly  us-ociated  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  "  Broad  Church,"  and  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  commentator, chiefly 
upon  the  Pauline  Epistles.  His  published  sermons  and 
expository  discourses  exceed  40  vols. 

Vaughan  (HENRY).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Newton  St.  Bridget, 
Brecknockshire,  South  Wales,  in  1621;  studied,  but  did  not 
graduate  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  :  qualified  himself  fur 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  London  :  was  imprisoned  as  a 
royalist  during  the  civil  war,  after  which  he  passed  his  re- 
maining years  at  his  native  place,  enjoying  great  repute 
as  a  physician.  l>.  at  Newton  Apr.  23,  1693.  He  called 
himself  "  the  Siluri-t."  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  British 
tribe  of  South  Wales.  Author  of  /Win.,  with  tie  Tenth  ,SV>- 
tyre  of  Jtirenal  Eiirfliihed  (1646),  Olor  IicaHHi,a  t'oltrrtiint 
of  tome  Select  Poem*  anil  Tratiilatiani  (1650),  Silrs  AVi'n- 
tillani,  or  Kncred  Poemi  nnd  /'ri>-ntf  f^/ticulationl  (2  parts, 
1650-55),  The  Jfo«ur>>/°  ONH%aH9Wita?y  /Viv,ri'»n«(1652), 
floret  Solituninil,  or  t'rrt'tin  Rnre  find  Klrannt  /'i>',« 
(1654),  and  Thalia  liedirira,  the  runtime*  and  IHteriinut 
of  a  Count r i/  Mnu, .  in  Divine  Poem*  (1678).  A  Memoir  by 
Rev.  II.  F.  Lyte  appeared  in  1847. — His  twin-brother, 
THOMAS,  was  educated  at  and  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford :  was  for  some  years  rector  at  his  native  vil- 
lage, whence  he  was  expelled  as  a  royalist ;  afterward  re- 
sided at  Oxford  ;  was  also  a  "  tolerable  "  poet ;  studied  Ori- 
ental languages ;  became  familiar  as  an  alchemist  and 
Kosicrucian,  and  wrote  several  works  on  occult  sciences 
under  the  name  of  "  Eugenius  Philalethes."  D.  Feb.  27, 
1665,  in  consequence  of  a  rash  experiment  on  the  properties 
of  mercury. 

Vaughan  (Sir  Jniix),  b.  in  England  in  1738,  was  •  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lisburnc  ;  entered  the  army  1746  :  served  in 
Germany  and  the  West  Indies;  was  colonel  of  the  40th 
regiment  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  :  became 
major-general  Jan.  28,  1777;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  and  in  the  storming  of  Fort  Montgomery, 
which  was  renamed  from  him  Fort  Vaughan  ;  destroyed 
Esopus  Oct.,  1777;  captured  Stony  Point  and  VcrplancU's- 
on-the-Hudson  May,  1779;  became  eominandcr-in-chief  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  Dec.,  1779;  was  subsequently  lieu- 
tenant-general and  governor  of  Berwick.  D.  at  Martinique 
June  30,  1795. 

Vaughan  (  ROBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Wales  in  1795  ;  edu- 
cated for  the  Independent  ministry  at  Bristol  College ;  was 
pastor  of  churches  at  Worcester  and  Kensington  ;  professor 
of  ancient  and  modern  history  in  London  1'nivcrsit.v  1830- 
42 ;  president  of,  and  professor  of  theology  in,  the  Lanca- 
shire Independent  college,  Manchester,  1842-57  ;  was  for  a 
time  pastor  of  a  church  at  L'xbridgc  :  projected  the  Britiih 
Quarterly  Recieia  as  an  organ  of  the  Independents,  and 
edited  it  from  1845  to  1865;  visited  the  if.  S.  1865.  and 
spent  his  later  years  in  London.  D.  at  Torquay  June  15, 
1868.  Author  of  J',K,i  </.-  Wi/eli/r,  l>.  /'..  .1  Ucmomfk, 
,cith  *ome  Account  nf  the  W^eliffe  M.SS.  (1853),  which  wa« 
a  revised  edition  of  an  earlier  Life  (2  vols.,  1828),  Memorial* 
of  the  Stuart  Dyuafti/  (2  vols.,  1831),  The  Protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromieell  (2  vols.,  1838),  //i'nr»ry  ../  Eaalnnd  Muder 
the  Haute  of  Stonrt  (2  vols.,  1840),  E'tny  •»'  Hillary,  Phi- 
Ininnhy.  and  Theology  (2  vols.,  1849),  ffrtWufioiw  i*  £»;/- 
li*h  Hfitun/  (3  vols.,  1859-63),  treating  of  changes  of  r«ce, 
religion,  and  government,  and  a  bi-centcnary  memorial 
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volume  on  English  Nonconformity  (1862),  besides  several 
works  of  theological  controversy  or  exposition. 

Vanghan  (ROBERT  ALFRED),  son  of  Dr.  Robert,  b.  at 
Worcester,  England,  Mar.  18,  1823;  graduated  at  London 
University  1842,  and  at  the  Lancashire  Independent  col- 
lege 1816;  studied  theology  at  Halle  1846;  visited  Italy 
1847;  became  an  Independent  minister;  was  colleague 
with  Rev.  William  Jay  as  pastor  of  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath, 
1848-50,  and  pastor  oT  a  church  at  Birmingham  1850-55. 

11.  in  London  Oct.  26,  1857.     Though  but  thirty-two  years 
of  age  at  his  death,  he  had  been  considered  for  some  years 
as  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  his  denomination.     Author 
of  The  Witch  of  Endnr,  and  other  Poems  (1844),  and  of  a 
remarkable  work,  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  a  Contribution  to 
the  Jfiitory  of  Religious   0/iinions  (2  vols.,  1856;  revised 
ed.  1860).     His  Essays  rind  Remain!  (2  vols.,  1858)  were 
edited,  with  an  interesting   M'-moir,  by  his  father.     The 
Memoir  was  also  issued  separately  in  1864. 

Vaughan  (Sir  WILLIAM),  M.  IX,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Golden 
Grove,  Caermarthenshire,  Wales,  in  1577,  brother  of  the 
first  carl  of  Carbcry,  the  patron  of  Jeremy  Taylor;  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  law  : 
became  a  physician  about  1625  ;  was  the  founder  of  a  set- 
tlement called  Cambriol  in  Newfoundland,  and  wrote  the 
praises  of  that  colony  in  a  quaint  tract  in  prose  and  ver.se 
called  The  Golden  Fleece,  divided  into  Three  Parts,  etc.,  by 
Orpheus  Junior  (1626),  written  apparently  to  attract  em- 
igrants, and  notable  as  the  first  volume  of  original  poetry 
written  in  the  British  North  American  colonies.  Vaughan 
returned  to  England,  and  d.  about  1640.  Author,  among 
other  works,  of  Varia  Poemata  (1589),  The  Golden  Grove 
(1600),  The  Nemlaniler's  Cure  (1630),  in  the  introduction 
to  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  American  experience, 
and  The  Church  Militant  (1640),  a  labored  production  in 
verse. 

Vaughan  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Sept. 

12,  1703,  son  of  George  (1676-1724),  who  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  1715-17:  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1722;  settled  at  Danmriscotta.  Me.;  became  largely 
engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  ;  was  the  originator 
of  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  under  Pepperell,  and 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  New  Hampshire  troops  had  com- 
mand of  the  military  operations  leading  to  the  capture  of 
that  fortress,  June  16,  1745,  but  being  overlooked  in  the 
distribution  of  ministerial  rewards,  he  went  to  England  to 
assert  his  claims,  and  d.  at  London  Dec.  11,  1746. 

Vaiishay,  the  native  name  of  a  South   Indian  tree, 

;robably  a  llhizophora,  the  bark  of  which  is  much  valued 
y  fishermen  for  tanning  their  nets. 

Vaughn,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     P.  4735. 

Vaulabelle'j  de  (ACHILLE  TENAILLE),  b.  at  Chatel- 
Censoir,  department  of  Yojine,  France,  in  1799;  published 
in  1835  his  Histoire  de  I'Egypte  marlerne,  de  1801  it  18SS  ; 
became  editor  of  the  National  in  1835;  published  in  1844 
aeff.  his  Histoire  des  Deux  Restanrations  (8  vols.)  ;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848,  and 
appointed  minister  of  public  education  from  July  to  Oct., 
1849,  in  the  government  of  Cavaignac,  but  retired  from  all 
participation  in  politics  after  Dec.,  1851,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  historical  studies,  preparing  a  Histoire  de  In  Mo- 
nnrchie  de  Juillet,  de  la  deuxieme  Republic  et  du  Second 
Empire. 

Vault  [0.  Fr.  rnnlte].  When  an  arch  moves  around  its 
keystone,  it  produces  a  dome ;  when  it  moves  along  in  a 
straight  line  on  its  springers,  it  produces  a  vault;  whence 
it  follows  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  domes  and  vaults 
as  there  are  arches.  (See  ARCH.)  Wherever  the  arch  was 
known,  the  vault  was  also  known,  and  the  only  new  ele- 
ment which  it  introduced  into  the  history  of  architecture 
occurred  when  two  vaults  intersected  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently had  to  be  groined. 

Vanqnelin'  (Lotus  NICOLAS),  b.  at  St.  Andre1  d'He'ber- 
tot,  department  of  Calvados.  France,  May  16,  1763;  was 
employed  in  a  drug-store  in  Rouen  ;  went  in  1781  to  Paris  ; 
studied  pharmacy  ;  gained  the  patronage  of  Fourcroy ;  was 
appointed  chief  pharmaceutist  in  the  military  hospital  at 
Mclun  in  1793,  professor  of  docimacy  in  the  mining  school 
of  Paris  in  1794,  and  subsequently  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Ecole  Polyteehnique,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Col- 
lege de  France.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  14,  1829.  Besides  a 
great  number  of  Memoircs  in  scientific  periodicals,  he  pub- 
lished a  Manuel  de  I'Essayeur  (1812).  He  undertook  a 
great  number  of  analyses,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  chro- 
mium, glucina,  etc. 

Vautier'  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Geneva  in  1830;  studied 
painting  at  Diisseldorf  1850-51,  and  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity as  a  genre  painter.  Among  his  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures are — Devout  Staffer!  inn  Church  (1858),  the  Spiniiing- 
Woman  and  the  Surprise  (1863),  A  Sunday  Afternoon  in 
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Suabia  and  Cats  in  a  Criminal  Case  (1864),  the  Wul-e  in 
the  liernesc  Hiyhlands  (1866),  the  First  Dancing-Lemon 
(1868),  a  Village  Funeral  (1871). 

Vaux  (RICHARD),  son  of  Roberts,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1817:  became  a  lawyer  in  that  city ;  was  recorder 
1842-47,  mayor  1856-58  ;  was  a  director  of  Girard  College, 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  from  1842  was  an  inspector  of  the  State  pen- 
itentiary. Author  of  some  30  Annual  Reports  of  inspectors 
of  the  penitentiary,  of  Reports  of  Criminal  Cases  (1846) 
tried  by  him  as  recorder,  and  of  addresses,  lectures,  papers 
on  social  science,  critical  and  humorous  essays. 

Vaux  (ROBERTS),  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  21,  1786; 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  devoted  himself 
at  an  early  age  to  philanthropic  pursuits,  promoting  gen- 
eral education,  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of  the 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  the  care  of  the  insane,  prison  dis- 
cipline, the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  vicious;  corresponded  with  De  Witt 
Clinton  on  internal  improvements,  and  with  Edward  Liv- 
ingston on  penal  codification  :  took  an  interest  in  scientific 
agriculture ;  and  served  for  a  short  time  as  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Jan. 
7,  1836.  Author  of  Memoirs  of  Benjamin  Lay  and  Ralph 
Sandilbrd  (1815)  and  of  Anthony  Benezet  (1817),  and  of 
addresses,  letters,  and  pamphlets  on  philanthropic  subjects. 

Vaux  (THOMAS),  BARON  VAI-X,  b.  at  Harrowden.  Eng- 
land, about  1510;  educated  at  Cambridge;  attended  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  in  his  embassy  to  Charles  V.,  1527;  succeed- 
ed to  the  title,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  1.">.".0; 
accompanied  Henry  VIII.  to  Calais  and  Boulogne  1.">:!2; 
became  a  knight  of  the  Hath  and  governor  of  the  island 
of  Jersey  1533.  D.  in  Oct.,  1556.  Author  of  a  number  of 
admired  poems  in  the  collection  called  The  Paradise  of 
JJ'iifiity  Devises  (1576),  of  which  the  best  are  entitled  The 
Assault  of  Cupid  and  The  Aged  Lover  renounceth  Love. 

Vaux  (WILLIAM  SANDYS  W.),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England 
in  1818;  educated  at  Westminster  School;  graduated  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1840;  became  an  assistant  in  the 
department  of  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum  IS  11  ; 
was  keeper  of  coins  and  medals  1861-70;  is  secretary  of 
j  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  president  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society,  and  co-editor  of  the  \umismatie  Chronicle  ; 
deciphered  and  edited  for  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1863  a  collection  of  90  Pho?nician  inscriptions 
found  at  Carthage;  is  a  high  authority  upon  Oriental  sub- 
jects; has  contributed  largely  to  the  Transactions  ot  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  those  of  other  learned  as- 
sociations, and  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  C,Y.x//viy,;/;/  .- 
has  published  Niiim-h  ami  Prr«i-poli*  (1850;  4th  ed.  Is.Vj), 
A  Handbook  to  the  Antiquities  in  tlir  British  Museum,  being 
a  Description  of  Greek,  Assyrian,  Ki/i/ptii>n,  iiml  Etnincati 
Art  preserved  there  (1851);  edited  for' the  Hakluyt  Society, 
from  the  unpublished  MS.  of  Chaplain  Francis  Fletcher, 
The  World  encompassed  by  Sir  Franfis  Drake,  etc.  (1854); 
prepared  for  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  a  manual 
of  the  History  of  Persia  from  the  Monuments  (1875),  and 
drew  up  for  the  University  of  Oxford  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Coins  in  the  Rodleian  Library. 

Vayu.  Vayu  is  the  Vedic  god  of  wind,  often  confounded 
with  Indra,  god  of  heaven.  Vayu  is  sometimes  classed, 
together  with  Indra,  in  Vedic  mythologies,  with  Ayni,  fire, 
and  Silrya,  the  sun.  The  tradition  is  that  Anjana  was  the 
wife  of  Vayu,  and  that  by  her  ho  had  the  monkey-god  Ha- 
numan.  Vayu  is  not  much  respected  as  a  deity  in  India  now ; 
his  glory  is  swallowed  up  by  that  of  Indra.  Whenever 
native  painters  represent  Vayu,  they  make  him  ride  on  a 
long-horned  antelope,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  right 
hand.  In  his  left  hand  he  generally  is  represented  as  hold- 
ing his  monkey-faced  son  and  heir.  The  root-meaning  of 
the  name  of  this  god  is  simply  a  "  breath."  The  word  is 
immediately  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  rd,  to  "  blow."  The 
god  is  therefore  simply  a  spirit,  or  rather  a  ghost.  He  is 
an  airy  mystery,  impalpable,  indefinable,  unascertainable, 
and  even  the  sole  specimen  of  his  progeny,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hanuman,  is  a  liisns  naturre,  for  mythology  declares  this 
one  monkey-faced  boy  to  have  been  his  only  son.  The 
I  father  is  spiritually  abnormal,  and  his  son  is  materially  so. 
As  the  name  of  the  god  implies,  so  seems  everything  connect- 
ed with  him — dim,  indistinct,  ghostly.  R.  C.  CALDWELL. 

Veale,  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Ind.    P.  893. 

Vea'sey,  tp.,  Drew  co.,  Ark.    P.  657. 

Vea'zie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  810. 

Veda.  See  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  by 
PORTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

Vrdiiiitu«  See  HINDU  PHILOSOPHY,  by  PROF.  JOHN 
DOWSON. 
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Veddas.     See  WKIIDAHS. 

Ved'der  (ELIIIU),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  Feb.,  iv.r, ; 
tin lied  art  with  Mattes. >n,  iiml  also  in  Kurope:  had  fur 

v ,.  vcars  a  studio  in  New  York;  took  hij-h  rank  a ng 

American  r/eitre  painters,  and  subsequently  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Italy. 

Vee'dersburg,  p.-v.,  Fountain  co.,  Ind.,  on  Indian- 
apolis liloomficlil  and  Western  and  liidiaini  North  and 
Smth  R.  Rs.,  <>5  miles  \V.  of  Indianapolis,  contains  1 
church,  high-school  building,  1  bank,  1  mill  and  woollen- 
fai-torv,  2  hotels,  2  bakeries,  a  large  hall,  2  warehouses,  1 
newspaper,  and  rieh  deposits  of  bituminous  coal.  P.  about 
500.  GEOKUB  UUWLA.MI,  Ki>.  '•  REVIEW." 

Ve'ga»  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  0.     P.  65. 

Vega  (GAUCILASO  DE  LA).    See  GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Vega  Carpio,  de  la  (LOPE  FKI.IX),  usually  called 
Lope  de  Vega,  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain.  Nov.  25,1562:  lost 
hi-  father  in  early  childhood;   was  placed  at  the   Royal 
College  of  Madrid  by  his  uncle,  the  inquisitor  Miguel  de 
Carpio,  by  whom  he  was   destined  for  the  Church  ;    dis- 
played at  school  extraordinary  precocity  and  aptness  for 
versilication ;  served  in  a  campaign  against  the  Portuguese 
at  the  island  of  Terceira  1517,   during  an  escapade  from 
college,  which  lost  him  the  patronage  of  his  uncle;  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  (icronimo  Manriquc,  bishop 
of  Avila,  by  whom  ho  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Alcahl  de  llenares;  entered  the  service 
of  the  younger  duke  of  Alva  as  his  secretary  about  1585; 
composed    for   his   new   patron   his    first  notable   literary 
effort,    a   pastoral   entitled   An-trriin  ;    married   Isabel   de 
Urbino,  daughter  of  a  king-at-arms  at  the  court;  was  im- 
prisoned  and  exiled  to  Valencia  for  having  wounded  a 
courtier  in  a  duel;    returned  to  Madriil  about  1587;  lost 
his  wife  soon  after;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Invincible 
Armada  sent  against  England  1588,  during  which  expe- 
dition he  composed  a  long  poem,  La  Hirmotvra  tie  An- 
gelica, intended   as   a  continuation  of  Ariosto's   Orlando 
r'nriimo  ;  became  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Malpioa  about 
1590,  and  subsequently  to  the  marquis  of  Sarria,  afterward 
celebrated  as  viceroy  of  Naples  and  as  the  patron  of  Cal- 
deron,  under  the  title  of  count  of  Lemos ;    contracted  a 
gecomt    marriage    with   Juana    de   Guardio    about   1597; 
passed  thereafter  at  Madrid  several   years   of  happiness, 
irosperity,  and  almost  incredible  literary  activity,  pouring 
'orth  innumerable   plays,  union  sacramentntc*,  madrigals, 
and  sonnets,  often  writing  a  whole  drama  in  a  day  ;  was 
liberally  patronized  by  the  Church,  the  nobility,  and  the 
court;  acquired  a  literary  popularity  unexampled  in  Spain; 
was  deeply  aftected  by  the  loss  in  quick  succession  of  his 
son  Carlos  at  the  age  of  seven  and  of  his  wife,  who  died  in 
childbirth,  after  which  he  concentrated  his  affections  upon 
a  natural  daughter,  Marcela,  who  ultimately  became  a  nun ; 
became  in  1609  a  priest  of  the  Franciscan  order;  continued 
his  literary  activity  without  intermission,  though  his  later 
productions   were   tinged   with    fanaticism   and    religious 
melancholy ;   obtained  several    ecclesiastical   preferments, 
becoming  in  1628  chief  chaplain  to    his  congregation  at 
Madrid;    underwent  the   severest  self-imposed  penances, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end  by  a  terrible 
scourging  which  he  inflicted  upon  himself,  dying  at  Madrid 
Aug.   26,   1635.     He    bequeathed  his  manuscripts  to   the 
duke  of  Sessa,  by  whom  he  was  given  a  sumptuous  funeral, 
lasting  nine  days.     In  productiveness  Lope  de  Vega  ap- 
pears  to   have  surpassed  every  other  writer,    ancient  or 
modern.     The  number  of  his  plays  is  variously  calculated 
at  from  1500  to  1800;  his  auto*  numbered   several   hun- 
dreds,  and  his  miscellaneous  pieces  of  prose  and   verse 
baffle  all  attempts  at  exact  statement.     About  300  of  his 
plays  were  printed  in  his  Work*  during  his  life  or  shortly 
afterward    (28   vols.,    1604-47),    besides  many  others  not 
gathered  into  volumes.     Of  these,  112  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  by  J.  E.  Hartzenbusch  in  his  Ilihli- 
otem  de  Aulores  Jiipiiftolet.     He  was  a  complete  master  of 
versification,  which  in  all  his  works   is  uniformly  facile, 
correct,  and  brilliant.     As  may  be  inferred  from  his  fecun- 
dity, his  invention  was  marvellous,  but  he  usually  con- 
tented himself  with  very  slight  though  always  ingenious 
and  usually  pleasing  plots.     For  the  dramatic  proprieties 
and  "  unities  "  he  had  little  regard,  and  never  hesitated  to 
set  chronology  and  moral  verisimilitude  at  defiance.     The 
very  number  of  his  plays  has  contributed  to  their  oblivion  en 
mniHf,  since  there  are  few  that  can  be  pronounced  notably 
superior  to  the  general  average.     Among  these  few  may  be 
mentioned  El   Padre   eiir/nXttdo,   probably    the   only   one 
which  has  appeared  on  the  English  stage  (  The  Father  Ont- 
iritii-il,  adapted  by  Thomas  Holcroft),  /,«  diirrrta  Knnmo- 
rmlii,  Ln  Fiifrzn  Itmtimota,  and  Los  trtt-Dtamaatei,  the  very 
titles   of  which  give   a   sufficient   idea   of  the  melodious 
cadence  of  his  verse.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 
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Ve'ga,  von  (<>KOIIH),  H  uinx,  b.  at  Sagoritra,  (ami., la, 

in  hum  1, 1 1-  rin-iiin-tan ill   \~.ii\\  -tudied  lit  I  he  1  \ci-i  i. 

Laihaeh  :  taught  mathematics  in  the  school  of  naugut'ion, 
then  in  the  school  of  artillery  ;  became  pn>1i---or  of  innth- 
riri:tTirs  at  the  military  ac;i<lcmv  :  wa>  ma'lc  commander  of 
a  regiment .of  artillery,  and  I'might  with  di-lineiion  in  the 
wars  against  the  Turks  mid  the  l-'rcnch  ;  was  ennobled  in 
1800,  and  murdered  Sept.  211,  I  sir.'.  Hi-  i 
«//•  M<,ih-  iniitik  (4  vols.)  have  ofu-n  been  reprintc.l,  jind 
are  Mill  used  as  textbooks  in  iuatheinatic-al  instruction  in 
many  Austrian  ill -tit  lit  ion-.  Hi-  l,,.,/iii-il>i,u,  utnl',  In  i  •>  vols., 
1788)  reached  their  57th  e<l.  in  l*7o.  He  aim  published 
Li'i/'irifliinixi-h-trn/nnKnirtriti-ftft  Ifnn<tl,ttfh  (  1  7!'-'t :  "(ten  re- 
printed), Thr*miriin  Cogarft&MorwM  C"i»jtli>tii«  (1794),  An- 
leilun;/  zur  Xritkiin<lr  I  1  Hill  ),  nnd  \iiHirlirkn  Mr'"-,  Miinz- 
unrl  Gewi<-ht«*y*t>m  i  pnblisln-il  utter  his  death,  in  1*11;;). 

Vegetable  Alkali.    See  POTASH,  by  II.  Wi  in,,  A.M. 

Vegetable  Chemistry.  See  OKUANIC  CuEnisniv,  by 
II.  WriiTz,  A.  M. 

Veg'etable  Flan'nel  in  woven  in  Germany  from  "  fir- 
wool."  called  also  waltl-tcotle,  a  fibre  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  Pinui  •ylrcntriii  after  the  turpentine  has  been  dis- 
tilled off.  The  fabric  is  reputed  to  have  useful  medicinal 
properties,  and  is  worn  by  rheumatic  and  other  patient*. 

Vegetable  Ilistol'OKy  treats  of  the  min  ute  structure  of 
plants.  By  mechanical  aivl  eheinieal  appliances  the  vege- 
table fabric  can  be  separated  into  pieces  suitable  for  ex- 
amination by  the  microscope.  Such  an  examination  reveals 
the  fact  that  even  those  parts  of  plants  which  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  to  consist  of  compaet  material  arc  in  reality 
honeycombed  with  cavities.  But  it  is  further  shown  that 
these  cavities  are  not  mere  hollow  places  in  a  homogeneous 
substance;  they  are  contiguous  and  conjoined  structures 
known  as  <••//«.  Plants  are  composed  of  such  cells  vari- 
ously developed,  modified,  and  arranged. 

In  one  of  its  simple  forms  the  vegetable  cell  is  a  minute 
globular  body,  consisting  of  a  closed  membrane  investing 
certain  contents.  The  cell-wall  consists  of  crl/u/ont.  a  firm, 
elastic  substance  which  remains  when  the  contents  of  the 
cells  have  disappeared,  and  which  constitutes  the  perma- 
nent bulk  of  the  vegetable  fabric.  Cellulose  has  the  same 
chemical  composition  as  starch  (CnHjoOio).  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  dilute  acids,  or  alkalies,  and  generally  possesses 
a  slight  admixture  of  incombustible  matter.  A  living 
vegetable  cell  contains  within  the  wall  of  cellulose  a  soft, 
inelastic  mass  known  as  protoplamn.  The  vital  properties 
of  this  substance  will  be  considered  under  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY  ;  it  is  necessary  now  merely  to  describe  its 
appearance  under  the  microscope.  Protoplasm  is  usually 
transparent  or  translucent,  often  finely  granular,  and  some- 
times opaque  from  the  presence  of  other  matter,  and  easily 
recognizable  by  the  yellow-brown  color  which  it  takes  with 
solution  of  iodine.  Cells  differ  greatly  in  siie.  In  the 
pith  of  elder  they  are  about  TJnth  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
in  Chara  they  are  often  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The 
spores  or  reproductive  cells  of  some  plants  arc  only  ijAjth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Cells  differ  in  size  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  plant.  They  differ  also  very  widely  in 
shape.  The  more  common  forms  are  the  sphere  and  its 
polyhedral  modifications,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  con- 
tiguous cells ;  spheroids  of  different  kinds ;  elongated  and 
tubular  varieties ;  flattened  cells,  and  branched  cells. 
Many  of  the  forms  are  irregular,  bnt  most  shapes  can  be 
referred  to  one  of  three  types:  (1)  parrnrhymn.  in  which 
the  diameters  are  nearly  equal ;  (2)  promt-hymn,  or  long 
cells;  and (3)  tabutnr,  or  flattened  and  short  cells.  By  the 
obliteration  of  the  partitions  between  contiguous  cells  they 
may  be  thrown  into  one,  and  many  other  forms  are  pro- 
duced. The  cells  thus  constitute,  by  their  confluence,  slen- 
der tubes  and  the  like,  known  as  ilnclt  and  r<«.'/«.  The 
cell-wall  varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  different  cells,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  cell.  Long,  slender  cells, 
especially  if  their  walls  arc  thiek  and  the  size  of  the  cavity 
is  very  much  reduced,  are  called  Jikrrt. 

Inequalities  in  the  cell-wall  give  rise  to  different  mark- 
ings. Some  of  the  more  common  sorts  are  dolt  or  p!i», 
which  are  thin  places,  cither  round  or  linear,  often  sur- 
rounded on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell  by  in  elevated 
border  (bordered  pits  and  discoid  markings,  the  Utter 
characteristic  of  the  wood-cells  of  Conifenc) ;  spiral,  an- 
nular, netted,  and  cross-line  deposits  on  the  interior  of 
the  cell-wall.  In  many  eases  of  internal  deposit  the 
proper  cell-wall  gives  way  and  the  ring  or  spiral  becomes 
free.  This  is  often  seen  when  the  cells  are  ruptured  during 
dissection.  Deposits  on  the  external  surface  of  a  cell  are 
seen  in  the  case  of  some  pollen-grains,  where  they  exist  as 
slight  protuberances  or  seiilpturings  of  regular  or  irregular 
shape. 

Coherent  cells  constitute  ft««n«.    In  most  cases 
tiguous  cells  are  joined  together  from  the  period  of  earliest 
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growth,  and  they  possess  a  common  wall.  Between  cells 
which  arc  near  each  other,  but  nut  united  nt  all  parts, 
there  are  cellular  interspace*.  It  is  convenient  to  classify 
tis>ues  under  three  heads — namely,  fundamental  tissue, 
tibro-vasL'ular  bundles,  and  epidermal  tissue.  Fibro-ras- 
culnr  bundles  arise  in  fundamental  tissue,  and  arc  com- 
posed of  two  classes  of  modified  cells— namely,  flexible 
fibres  termed  Imxt,  and  woody  ducts,  distinguished  chiefly 
bv  their  position.  The  wood  is  made  up  of  ducts  or  cells, 
which  have  regular  or  irregular  deposits  by  which  they 
bivMinc  denser  and  ligniucd.  These  structural  elements, 
bttxt  and  icaotit  are  variously  arranged  in  a  libro-vascular 
bundle.  Cells  less  modified,  generally  parenchyma,  are 
interposed  between  them.  Sometimes  these  intermediate 
cells  are  capable  of  growth  by  division,  and  are  then  called 
meristfm.  Fundamental  tissue,  in  the  substance  of  which 
fibro-vascular  bundles  arise,  is  generally  made  up  of  poly- 
hedral cells.  It  constitutes  a  packing  tissue,  which  fills  the 
spaces  between  the  bundles.  Epidermal  or  cortical  tissue 
surrounds  the  whole.  It  is  composed  largely  of  tabular 
colls  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  is  not  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  fundamental  tissue  which 
lies  within:  all  these  tissues  grade  off  into  each  other. 
Epidermal  tissue  clothes  all  the  organs  of  the  plant.  In 
the  root  it  is  modified  to  form  the  protective  ro^t-rup  and 
the  root-hairs  ;  that  of  the  stem  frequently  produces  cnrk  : 
that  of  the  leaves  possesses  peculiar  organs  termed  vttmiata, 
by  which  the  intercellular  cavities  are  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  air.  The  epidermal  tissue  may  at 
any  part  give  rise  to  hairs t  which  are  simple  cells  or  rows 
of  cells,  or  branched  cells.  The  exposed  wall  of  epidermal 
cells,  except  at  certain  parts  of  the  stomata,  is  covered 
with  cuticle,  a  film  capable  of  resisting  the  chemical  agents 
which  destroy  the  cell-wall.  Modifications  of  the  cuticle 
give  rise  to  waxy,  granular,  or  gritty  glazings  of  the  outer 
cells. 

The  cells  and  tissues  aro  variously  arranged  in  different 
plants.  The  simplest  plants  consist  of  single  cells,  either 
simple  or  branched;  and  although  nearly  all  such  plants 
are  of  minute  size,  a  few  attain  a  length  of  an  inch  or 
more.  Cells  are  arranged  in  rows,  as  in  some  fresh-water 
Algae,  or  in  planes,  as  in  many  seaweeds,  or  in  solid 
forms,  as  in  ordinary  stems,  etc.  In  the  higher  plants  the 
structure  is  more  complex,  and  the  three  systems  of  tissues 
are  disposed  differently  in  the  different  organs. 

Arrangement  of  Tissues  in  the  Stem. — In  the  stem  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  are 
closed — that  is,  they  have  no  provision  for  further  growth 
of  the  bundles  in  thickness.  New  bundles  may  arise  be- 
tween the  old  ones,  but  the  old  ones  no  longer  increase  in 
size.  The  bundles  in  solid  monocotyledonous  stems  run  in 
curves,  and  they  cross  each  other,  forming  a  complicated 
network.  The  bast-elements  and  wood-elements  in  dif- 
ferent bundles  differ  in  their  relative  amount,  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  their  distance  apart.  A  cross-section  of  a  solid 
stem  of  a  monocotyledonous  plant  shows  that  the  bundles 
are  nearer  together  at  the  outside  than  toward  the  interior. 
The  bundles  start  from  the  leaves,  curve  inward,  and  pass 
downward,  and,  coming  out  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  lose 
wood-tissue,  and  consist  chiefly  of  bast.  Between  all  the 
bundles  there  is  fundamental  tissue.  In  the  stems  of 
dicotyledonous  plants  the  bundles  are  generally  wedge- 
shaped,  the  broader  part  of  the  wedge  being  outside,  and 
the  bundles  are  arranged  radially,  so  that  by  their  con- 
tiguity they  form  rings.  The  wood  is  toward  the  centre; 
then  comes  a  layer  of  menstem  called  cambium,  and  then 
bast.  The  fundamental  tissue  in  the  middle,  where  the 
bundles  do  not  reach  the  centre,  is  pith  ;  on  each  side  of 
the  bundles  it  constitutes  the  medullary  rays;  outside  the 
bast  it  comprises  the  cells  in  which  leaf-green  is  held. 
Annual  layers  of  new  wood  are  added  by  the  cambium, 
and  form  by  their  juxtaposition  the  rings  of  wood  marking 
the  growth  of  the  year.  The  tissues  outside  the  cambium 
are  called  collectively  the  bark.  Slight  increments  of  bast 
and  other  parts  of  the  bark  are  made  each  year.  The 
year's  growth  in  a  tree  is  indicated  by  a  ring  of  new  wood, 
or  sap-wood,  laid  down  on  the  outside  of  the  older  wood, 
or  heart-wood,  and  therefore  such  stems  have  been  called 
exogenous — that  is,  "  growing  on  the  outside."  Stems  of 
monocotyledonous  plants  by  contradistinction  are  often 
termed  endogenous,  "growing  on  the  inside." 

Arrangement  of  Tissues  in  Hoots. — The  roots  of  mono- 
cotyledonous plants  are  slender  and  simple,  and  do  not 
materially  increase  in  size.  Those  of  perennial  dicotyle- 
dons are  much  like  the  stem  in  structure,  but  have  rarely 
any  pith.  The  epidermis  of  the  older  parts  is  rough  and 
almost  corky ;  that  of  the  newer  portions  in  most  plants 
is  clothed  with  root-hairs  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  point 
of  the  root  is  covered  by  a  cap  of  modified  epidermis, 
which  exfoliates  at  its  surface,  but  is  constantly  renewed 
by  meristem  bcbind  it.  This  meristein  constitutes  the 


1 1  wiring-point  by  which  new  tissue  is  added  to  the  root  at 
its  protected  tip. 

Arrangement  of  Tissues  in  the  Leaves. — The  framework 
consists  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  variously  disposed.  In 
monocotyledons  they  proceed  without  branching  from  b;iM> 
to  apex,  or  else  from  the  midrib  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  In 
dicotyledons  they  branch  very  variously,  and  form  a  net- 
work. The  fundamental  tissue  of  leaves  surrounds  the 
bundles,  usually  being  more  compact  above  than  below, 
and  consequently  possessing  larger  or  smaller  intercellular 
spaces  on  the  under  side.  The  epidermal  tissue  of  the  leaf 
possesses  stomata,  which  consist  of  a  group  of  cells  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  sort  of  valve.  The  lateral  cells  are 
known  as  guard-cells,  and  form  with  the  contiguous  cells 
a  mechanism  which  will  be  described  when  the  function  of 
the  leaf  is  spoken  of.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  point 
that  the  leaf  is  a  structure  fitted  to  expose  a  large  amount 
of  surface  to  the  air.  The  intercellular  spaces  taken  in 
the  aggregate  present  a  vast  exposure  of  transpiring  .sur- 
face. This  framework,  and  the  cells  upon  it,  arc  all  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  the  stem  from  which 
supplies  are  received. 

Besides  the  three  systems  of  tissues  now  described,  there 
is  a  peculiar  modification  of  cells  which  must  be  noticed 
separately.  When  the  leaf  of  lettuce  is  wounded,  there 
exudes  a  milky  juice  called  fates.  The  cells  which  con- 
tain latex  form  the  laticiferous  tissue.  Sometimes  they  :ire 
distinct,  and  course  irregularly  through  interspaces,  but 
often  they  appear  to  be  mere  modifications  of  some  one  of 
the  three  systems  of  tissues. 

In  addition  to  the  protoplasm  previously  referred  to, 
there  are  other  cell-contents  of  interest  in  histology — 
namely,  (1)  chlorophyl,  or  leaf-green;  (2)  xfarrli,  r;i.-ily  de- 
tected by  the  blue  color  imparted  by  a  solution  of  iodine; 

(3)  iniiline,  which  forms  spheres  having  a  radiate  structure; 

(4)  crystalloid*,  nitrogenous  substances  imitating  crystal- 
line shapes;  (»)  crystal*,  chiefly  calcium  oxalatc  in  needles, 
prisms,  or  clusters.     All  of  these  are  described  under  their 
respective  heads,  and  with  regard  to  their  origin  and  office, 
see  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.  G.  L.  GOODALE. 

Vegetable  Ivory,  a  substance  considerably  resem- 
bling ivory,  is  the  hardened  kernel  of  the  carrozo-nut,  the 
fruit  of  J'hi/telephas  macrorarpa,  a  South  American  tree 
assigned  by  some  to  the  palms,  which  it  closely  resembles, 
and  by  others  considered  a  palm-like  member  of  the  order 
Pandanaceac  or  screw-pines.  Vegetable  ivory  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  substitute  for  real  ivory,  which  it 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  closely  resembles.  Some  speci- 
mens have  a  translucency  entirely  wanting  in  ivory. 

Vegetable  Physiology  treats  of  the  phenomena  of 
plant-life.  It  investigates  the  development,  growth,  and 
functions  of  vegetable  organisms,  and  the  relations  of 
plants  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  obvious  that  this  sci- 
ence must  depend  largely  for  its  means  of  research  upon 
chemistry  and  physics.  Anterior  to  the  application  of  the 
microscope  to  the  examination  of  vegetable  structure,  and 
even  in  the  first  century  of  its  use,  most  of  the  explanations 
which  were  offered  to  account  for  the  vital  phenomena  of 
plants  were  extremely  unphilosophical.  Methods  of  inves- 
tigation by  experiment  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
employed  in  vegetable  physiology  until  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  At  that  period  many  of  the  relations  of 
plants  to  water  were  clearly  made  out,  and  some  of  the 
relations  of  plants  to  the  air  and  light  were  set  forth  as 
plainly  as  the  imperfect  physics  and  chemistry  of  that  day 
would  allow.  Without  tracing  the  history  of  vegetable 
physiology  further,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  science  is 
of  comparatively  recent  development.  In  the  present 
treatment  of  the  subject  it  is  proposed  to  speak  first  of  the 
nutrition  of  plants;  secondly,  of  their  growth  ;  thirdly,  of 
their  reproduction ;  fourthly,  of  their  movements.  These 
phenomena,  considered  generally,  may  be  investigated  in 
the  simplest  plant,  a  one-celled  alga,  and  the  more  striking 
characteristics  of  nutrition,  growth,  reproduction,  and  mo- 
tion examined.  But  it  will  be  better  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  direct  attention  to  these  phenomena  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  higher  plants,  such  as  the  herbs  and  shrubs 
and  trees  with  which  all  arc  familiar;  a  consideration  of 
these  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  comparison  of  the  life- 
processes  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  Xitfn'tion  of  /J/ant». — Plants  do  not  undergo  so  ex- 
tensive metamorphoses  of  tissues  as  do  animals.  Although 
a  part  of  the  oxidizable  substance  must  bo  consumed  in 
various  kinds  of  work,  the  material  of  the  vegetable  fabric, 
once  organized,  remains  essentially  unchanged.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  the  word  "  nutrition,"  here  retained 
for  convenience,  has  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  restricted 
signification.  Certain  inorganic  substances,  taken  in  from 
the  soil  and  air,  furnish  all  requisite  materials  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  plants.  These  substances  we  shall  call  the  food 
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of  the  plant.  We  may  discover  in  two  ways  what  the  es- 
sential materials  of  plant  food  are-  !ii-t.  by  determining, 
through  chemical  anah.-i-i.  what  if  the  chemical  cuiiipo-i 
tion  nf  ill''  |i!:ml  it-elf:  .-ci-iunl.  hy  direct  experiments 
upon  li\iiiLT  plants  in  which  ai e  given,  or  from  which 
m  withheld,  certain  substances.  Tin-  chemie;ii  anal\.-i-. 

for   tin'  purpo 1'   answering   the    qnc-tioii    above    sub- 

niillcd,  may  be  ultimate  nr  proximate.  I'ltimate  analysis 
breaks  the  plant  into  its  elements;  proximate  an 

]ii«t  -hull  lit'  this,  anil  separates  I'rum  each  other  the 
complex  substance*  found  in  the  plant,  such  a-  water,  vari- 
iil-,  ell'.  When  a  fresh  green  plant  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  21^°  F.  a  part  of  the  water  which  it  Ml 
tains  is  expellcil.  At  a  temperature  .-liL'litly  above  this  it 
soon  cease-  I"  lose  weight.  The  amount  of  water  driven 
off  varies  very  greatly  in  different  plants  and  in  dificrcnt 
part- "1'  tin' .same  plant.  Some  r'uiigi  and  Algio  contain 
',).)  per  rent,  of  water:  red  r lover  contains  Ml  per  cent.;  the 
grains  of  the  cereals  about  It  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
water  varies  which  in  the  same  plant  at  ditl'erent  periods 
of  its  life  and  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  When  the 
drv  mass,  from  which  all  the  water  has  been  expelled,  i- 
bimicd  in  the  open  air.  it  disappears  in  the  form  of  gaseous 
compounds,  chiefly  carbon  dioxide  nnd  water,  leaving 
behind  only  a  small  residue  of  ash.  The  percentage  of 
uiicoiisumed  matter  left  after  combustion  varies  in  differ- 
ent plants  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  same  plant,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  Dry  pine-wood  yields  about  0.2  per  cent., 

dry   oak.w 1   U.."i   per  cent.,  dry  pine-bark  2. 8  per  cent. 

The  combustible  part  of  plants  consists  chiefly  of  tho 
chemical  elements  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, variously  combined.  The  ash  invariably  contains 
potas-ium.  calcium,  magnesium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
iron.  I'.csides  the  above,  other  elements  are  frequently 
found  in  plants — namely,  sodium,  silicon,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  and  more  rarely  zinc  and  lithium.  A  few  other 
elements  have  been  detected  in  exceptional  eases.  Some 
of  these  elements,  combined,  enter  directly  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  vegetable  fabric  ;  others  appear  to  be  accessory, 
although  indispensable,  and  assist  in  various  processes  in 
the  economy  of  the  plant. 

Wo  are  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  sources  from  which 
plants  obtain  tho  elements  necessary  for  their  growth  and 
work.  These  elements  may  be  said  in  a  broad  sense  to 
constitute  the  food  of  plants.  Carbon,  which  makes  up 
about  45  per  cent,  of  cellulose,  is  ultimately  derived  from 
the  slight  admixture  of  carbon  dioxide — or,  as  it  is  better 
known,  carbonic  acid — in  the  atmosphere  (TJ5ths  of  1  per 
cent.).  Ojcytjr.n,  a  constituent  of  cellulose  and  many  other 
organic  compounds  in  the  plant,  comes  in  either  combined 
as  in  carbon  dioxide  and  water  or  in  the  free  state  from  the 
atmosphere.  Hydrogen  is  obtained  from  water  taken  in 
through  tho  roots.  Nitrogen,  which  is  found  in  the  albu- 
minoids, is  derived  from  compounds  of  nitrogen,  chiefly 
the  nitrates;  these  compounds  may  be  ultimately  referred 
back  to  the  air,  in  which  they  may  be  produced  in  minute 
quantities  and  under  peculiar  conditions.  Sulphur,  a  con- 
stituent of  the  albuminoids,  ia  obtained,  perhaps  exclu- 
sively, from  calcium  sulphate,  a  sparingly  soluble  salt. 
I'hint*  obtain  the  remaining  elements,  such  as  iron  and 
potassium,  from  aqueous  solutions  of  their  salts.  The 
relative  values  of  the  different  elements  of  plant-food,  and 
of  their  different  modes  of  combination,  have  been  care- 
fully investigated,  and  are  being  still  further  examined  by 
means  of  water-culture.  Plants  soon  after  germination 
are  cultivated  under  special  conditions,  by  which  certain 
substances  arc  furnished  or  withheld.  The  general  results 
obtained  by  such  a  method  of  research  may  be  summed  up 
Hows :  An  ordinary  green  plant,  when  growing  in  the 
open  air  and  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
requires  for  its  healthy  growth  the  following  substances: 
combined  nitrogen,  preferably  a  nitrate;  an  available  phos- 
phate ;  compounds  from  which  the  plant  can  obtain  the 
elements  calcium,  potassium,  sulphur,  magnesium,  iron, 
and  possibly  chlorine.  A  few  other  elements  appear  to  be 
required  by  certain  plants,  but  they  need  not  be  considered 
in  this  place.  A  fertile  soil  not  only  contains  the  elements 
mentioned  above,  but  it  possesses  them  in  such  a  form  and 
such  proportions  as  to  be  readily  used  by  the  plant.  The 
physical  as  well  as  the  chemical  properties  of  soil  have  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  the  healthy  growth  of  plants, 
but  a  detailed  consideration  of  these  lies  too  far  from  the 
pre-ent  path. 

How  does  a  plant  obtain  its  food?  Part  of  the  food, 
consisting  of  ash-constituents  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
combined  nitrogen,  is  absorbed  through  tho  roots:  the  re- 
mainder, by  far  the  largest  part,  is  taken  in  in  the  gaseous 
form  through  the  leaves. 

U,,ot-Ah,nrptinn.—ln  many  of  the  lower  plants  absorp- 
tion of  dissolved  mineral  matter  takes  place  through  all 
the  surface,  but  in  the  higher  plants  this  work  is  performed 


wholly  by  the  roots.    The  amount  of  root-surface  possessed 

by  plants  varies  greatly  in  different  species.     It  is  difficult 

:dy  ihe  quantity  of  rout-  in  n  plant,  but 

lowing    tiiruie-    liom    iierman    oliMTvers   nnt\   be  re- 

eei\e.i   with   c'lnh  I. •!!"'•  :   The   length  of  r<">l-    0 

ut  II'. i  feet  :  a  \  iir'irous  oat    plant  b:i 

far  from  l.'jii  feet  :  and  all  this  spread  of  routs  can  be  packed 
away  in  less  than   I  indie-  cube.      In   ,-omc   inN 
-ct  \  :iti«>n    ri  i  i    .it  the  .Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
in  1874  by  i'rcs.  Clarke  a  -urpri-ing   dctclopmi  nl  ot 
of  a  squash-plant  win  noted  :   ••  The  entire  -\  -tern  of  roots 
\\  a- i-li  a  n.'il  an  1  -prcad  out  upon  the  floor  of  a  large  room, 
where  they  were  can-fully  measured.     The   main    lu.n 
extended    from    I L'    tn    1.,    feel,  and    their   total    length,  in- 
cluding branches,  wai  more  than  20IIU  led.      \t  <  \eiy  node 
or  joint  of  the  vine  wn*  also  produced  a  riot.    <  'in-  of  these 
nodal  roots  was  washed  out,  and  found  to  In-  I   lei  t  long, 
and  to  have  -ISIl  branches  :u  crairinL'.  with  their  brain  I 
a  length  of  30  inches,  making  a  total   ..I    MI      than    I'jnn 
feet.     As  there  were  70  nodal  root-,  there  mu-t  ha\e  been 
more  than  I  »  mile-   in  length  on  the  entire  vine."    (P.  10, 

•  ,,/'  ( •.,//.,,,•  far  1874.)     The   plant   is   said  !<•  I 
grown  in  a  propagaling-pit,  4  feet  wide  by  ."ill  long,  in  soil 
6  inches  deep.      Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  < 
possessed  by  plants,  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
each  has  the  power  of  absorption. 

A  short  distance  behind  the  growing  and  protected  tips 
of  ordinary  roots  the  fibrils  are  clothed  with  slender  hairs. 
These  root-hairs  arc  very  short-lived.     As  the  root-tip  ad- 
vances, new  hairs  are  formed  on  the  newer  parts  of  the 
slender  roots,  while  the  hairs  on  tho  older  parts  die  off.     A 
few  plants  with  soil-roots  are  said  not  to  have  any  root- 
hairs — Abietexcelta,  for  instance.    (Nrknrht.)   Thry  are  ab- 
sent in  aerial  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  many  orchids  nnd  other 
plants,  chiefly  endogenous.     The  root-h«irs  are  the  efficient 
agents  in  absorption  of  crude  liquids  from  the  soil.     It  was 
formerly  held  tnat  this  work  was  performed  by  the  very  tip 
of  tho  root,  the  so-called  spongiole.     This  erroneous  view 
is  still  perpetuated  in  some  treatises  on  vegetable  physinl 
ogy.     It  was  shown  experimentally  by  Ohlerts  in  l>.';7th.it 
after  the  very  tip  of  the  root  has  been  cut  off  and  tho  wound 
closed  by  varnish,  absorption  takes  place  as  before;  but  if 
the  root-hairs  are  kept  out  of  contact  with  water  or  moist 
earth,  absorption  ceases.     It  may  be  said  confidently  that 
only  the  new  surface,  consisting  of  the  root-hairs  and  the 
delicate  epidermis,  of  which  they  are  a  part,  just  behind 
the  tip  of  the  root,  constitute  the  apparatus  by  which  dis- 
solved inorganic  matter  is  absorbed  from  tho  soil.     The 
question  to  be  asked  is,  In  what  way  do  tho  root-hairs  ab- 
sorb ?     They  are  living  cells  which  have  grown  to  their  full 
size  in  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  and  they  are  in  most  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  minute  particles  of  earth.     When  a 
root  is  taken  carefully  from  loose  earth,  the  smaller  rootlets 
are  covered  with  a  thick  envelope  of  soil  which  clings  to 
them.     The  apparatus  of  absorption,  when  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  is  merely  a  living  cell  in  close  contact  with 
particles  of  soil,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  external  tis- 
sues of  the  rootlet.     The  cell-wall  is  made  up  of  celluloce,  a 
substance  shown  by  Uofmeicter  to  possess  extraordinary 
power  of  imbibing  water  and  dilute  solutions.     When  the 
young  cell-wall  is  completely  dried,  its  imbibing  power  is 
greatly  impaired.     To  account  for  this  and  some  analogous 
phenomena,  Nageli  proposes  an  hypothesis  which  has  met 
with  much  favor.     He  assumes  that  organized  substances 
—of  which  we  may  now  take  cellulose  of  the  root-hair  as 
an  example — are  composed  of  arranged  itrin-ianil  meiaatlm, 
each  of  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  surrounded 
by  a  film  of  adherent  water.     Each  molecule  has  it*  own 
film  of  water  adherent  to  it,  and  this  film  may,  within 
certain   limits,   be  increased  in  thickness   or  diminished. 
When,  however,  the  diminution  is  too  great,  the  relations 
of  the  molecules  arc  so  much  disturbed  that  they  can- 
not again  resume  their  former  position.     The  hvpothcsii 
of  Nageli  carries  back  one  step — namely,  to  the  si 
molecule— the  attraction  known  as  attraeHou  nf  adhriion. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  a 
and  capillarity,  but  attention  must  be  here  called  to  the 
fact  that  many  organized   substances   imbibe  water  and 
dilute  solutions  with  great  force,  and  that  nnb,i 
pears  to  be  a  phase  of  the  attractions  just  mentioned.    1 
root-hair  is  lined  with  active  protoplasm,  its 
which  possesses  an  enormous  power  of  imbibition, 
it  is  remembered  that  the  contiguous   living   cells 
root  stem,  and  leaves  have  cellulose  walls,  and  that  tl 
walls  are  lined  with  protoplasm,  it  is  not  difficult  to  h, 
lime  that  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid  alrc 
held  imbibed  by  a  leaf-cell,  or  a  cell  in  tho  stem,  i 
produce  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  cells  next  adjii 
and  thus  indirectly  upon  those  most  remote.      I  he  u 
effect  upon  the  root-hair  would  be  to  cause  imbibition  o 
water  to  replace  the  loss.    This  must  come  from  the  soil. 
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The  root-hairs  are  closely  appressed  to  the  particles  of  the 
soil.  W ater  holding  salts  in  solution  may  adhere  to  the 
particles,  but  in  a  form  which  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
touch.  The  soil  may  appear  to  be  dry,  and  yet  contain 
enough  water,  held  by  adhesion,  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  root-hairs.  The  root-hairs  absorb  the  water  in  part  by 
imbibition.  Ft  is,  however,  well  known  that  when  two 
liquids  of  different  densities,  and  miscible  with  each  other, 
are  separated  by  a  film  of  membrane,  there  is  a  transfer 
through  the  membrane,  called  membrane-diffusion,  or 
osmosis.  Experiments  upon  this  subject  by  Graham  in 
1862  showed  that  the  nature  of  the  membrane  largely  in- 
fluences rapidity  of  diffusion  through  it.  The  substances, 
other  than  gases  which  are  now  left  out  of  account,  with 
which  we  meet  in  the  plant  or  its  food,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  which  diffuse  rapidly,  and  those 
which  diffuse  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  The  saline  solutions  in 
the  soil  may  be  placed  in  the  first  class,  the  protoplasm 
which  lines  the  cells  in  the  second.  It  has  been  shown 
that  substances  of  the  second  class,  although  they  do  not 
themselves  diffuse,  assist  in  diffusion.  The  root-hair  with 
its  surroundings  is  an  apparatus  for  osmosis  :  the  proto- 
plasmic lining  of  the  cell-wall  is  a  non-diffusible  substance; 
the  dilute  saline  solution  in  the  soil  furnishes  the  diffusible 
materials.  Under  the  term  "  imbibition,"  which  is  used 
somewhat  vaguely  to  indicate  the  active  and  forcible  ab- 
sorption of  water  by  a  membrane,  and  the  term  "osmose," 
which  is  used  to  signify  diffusion  through  a  membrane,  may 
bo  brought  the  general  phenomena  of  root-absorption  of 
liquids.  The  roots  of  aquatic  plants  are  surrounded  with 
water  or  with  a  saturated  soil,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
differ  in  structure  from  the  roots  of  plants  which  thrive  in 
a  moist  but  not  wet  soil.  If  Indian  corn  is  transferred 
after  germination  upon  moist  tan  or  a  damp  sponge,  to  a 
vessel  containing  water  or  an  aqueous  solution,  the  roots 
alone  coming  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  the  plant  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  if  suitable  food  is  given  to  it,  it  will 
flourish  vigorously.  This  method  of  cultivating  plants 
with  their  roots  in  aqueous  solutions  of  various  substances 
is  termed  water-culture.  AVhen  a  plant  has  thus  developed 
its  roots  in  water,  earth  can  be  carefully  sifted  around  the 
delicate  fibrils  until  the  whole  mass  of  roots  is  secured  in  a 
wet  soil,  after  which  the  excess  of  water  can  bo  easily 
drained  off  and  the  soil  left  dry.  Under  such  conditions 
the  plant  will  continue  to  grow  as  before,  but  its  new  roots 
will  speedily  adapt  themselves  to  the  interstices  of  the  soil, 
and  minute  particles  will  adhere  closely  to  the  new  root- 
hairs. 

The  roots  of  many  plants  are  aerial.  They  strike  off 
above  ground,  and  may  or  may  not  come  in  contact  with 
soil.  Large  numbers  of  the  tropical  orchids  ha*-e  such  roots. 
In  what  way  true  aerial  roots  absorb  is  not  yet  clear. 
Duchartre,  who  examined  this  subject  with  care,  concludes 
that  water  in  the  state  of  vapor  is  not  absorbed  by  such 
roots,  but  that  the  liquid  water  which  moistens  them  is. 
He  furthermore  suggests  that  such  roots  make  use  of  the 
soluble  substances  which  alight  on  them  as  dust  from  the 
air,  and  which  are  dissolved  in  the  water  on  their  surface. 

The  roots  of  some  plants  are  parasitic.  These  roots 
plunge  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  tissues  of  living  plants 
near  them,  and  absorb  the  juices  which  their  hosts  had 
elaborated  for  themselves.  The  mechanism  of  such  absorp- 
tion can  be  understood  when  the  transfer  of  elaborated 
matters  in  the  stem  is  hereafter  considered.  It  may  here 
be  noted  that  some  of  the  roots  of  a  few  plants  appear  to 
be  parasitic,  while  the  remaining  roots  are  ordinary  roots, 
with  hairs  for  absorption  of  crude  matters.  Such  plants 
are  termed  partial  paraskes.  Again,  the  roots  of  some 
plants  thrive  only  in  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter ; 
such  plants  are  called  saprophytes. 

It  must  now  be  asked,  In  what  way  are  the  crude  mat- 
tors  absorbed  by  ordinary  roots  conveyed  to  and  through 
the  stem  ?  and  what  are  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  transfer?  It  is  held  that  the  liquids  are  carried  in  part 
from  cell  to  cell  by  osmosis ;  in  part,  by  the  walls  them- 
selves, either  in  their  very  substance  or  as  an  extremely 
thin  film  covering  the  cellulose.  This  view,  which  of  course 
is  hypothetical,  is  now  generally  adopted.  That  the  crude 
liquids  are  transferred,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  wood 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  whether  through  the  substance 
of  the  cellulose  or  by  means  of  the  capillary  tubes  and  the 
cells  is  not  clearly  made  out.  It  was  stated  in  the  article 
on  vegetable  histology  that  the  stem  of  woody  plants  con- 
sists of  fibro-vascular  bundles  variously  arranged.  The 
essential  constituents  of  such  bundles  are  wood  and  bast, 
with  cells  of  roundish  shape  between  these  elements.  The 
roots  of  woody  plants  have  substantially  the  same  struc- 
ture. The  transfer  of  crude  liquids  is  now  believed  to  be 
through  the  woody  part  of  the  bundle,  chiefly  through  its 
newer  portion,  and  in  the  manner  previously  di-tnilcd. 
The  cavities  of  the  woody  vessels  may  contain  the  overflow, 


and  those  of  smaller  calibre  may  assist  in  the  transfer  by 
their  capillarity.  The  larger  ducts,  however,  generally 
contain  air  more  or  less  modified.  Crude  liquids  are 
transferred,  under  certain  conditions,  with  great  force. 
The  pressure  of  sap  has  long  been  a  favorite  subject  with 
experimenters  in  vegetable  physiology.  Some  of  the  ear- 
lii^t  observations  were  made  by  Rev.  Stephen  Hales  in  Eng- 
land in  1724.  The  more  recent  investigators  have  been 
llofmcister,  Sachs,  and  De  Vries.  Their  results  accord 
very  closely  with  some  made  in  this  country  at  a  later 
date.  In  1873  a.  protracted  series  of  experiments  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  under 
favorable  conditions  as  regards  ingenuity  in  contriving 
and  patience  in  employing  apparatus.  The  experiments 
did  not  materially  differ  in  their  scope,  or  generally  in  their 
results,  from  Hofmeistcr's,  just  referred  to,  but  they  are 
more  extensive  in  their  range  than  any  other  published 
observations  upon  the  subject.  "  Observations  were  made 
on  one  or  more  gauges  several  times  daily,  and  occasion- 
ally every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  from  the  1st  of  April 
to  the  20th  of  July.  A  gauge  was  attached  to  a  sugar- 
maple  Mar.  31,  which  was  three  days  after  the  maximum 
flow  of  sap  for  this  species,  so  that  further  observations  are 
required  earlier  in  the  season  to  complete  the  record  and 
determine  with  certainty  the  maximum  pressure  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  spring.  Of  the  record  made,  the  following 
facts  are  specially  interesting  :  first,  the  mercury  was  sub- 
ject to  constant  and  singular  oscillations,  standing  usually 
in  the  morning  below  zero,  so  that  there  was  indicated  a 
powerful  suction  into  the  tree,  and  rising  rapidly  with  the 
sun  until  the  outward  pressure  was  sufficient  to  sustain  a. 
column  of  water  many  feet  in  height.  Thus  at  7  A.  M.,  Apr. 
21,  there  was  a  suction  into  the  tree  sufficient  to  raise  a 
column  of  water  25.90  feet.  As  soon  as  the  morning  sun 
began  to  shine  on  the  tree  the  mercury  suddenly  began  to 
rise,  so  that  at  9.15  A.  >f.  the  pressure  outward  was  enough 
to  sustain  a  column  of  water  18.47  feet  high,  a  change  rep- 
resented by  more  than  44  feet  of  water.  On  the  morning 
of  Apr.  22  the  change  was  still  greater,  requiring  for  its 
representation  47.42  feet  of  water.  These  extraordinary 
fluctuations  were  not  attended  by  any  peculiar  state  of  the 
weather,  and  happened  twelve  days  before  there  were  any 
indications  of  growth  to  be  detected  in  the  buds."  .  .  . 
"  The  maximum  pressure  of  the  sap  for  the  season  was  ob- 
served at  10  A.  M.,  Apr.  11,  and  was  equal  to  sustaining  a 
column  of  water  31.73  feet  high.  This  was  an  excellent  sap- 
day,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season.  There  was  no- 
ticed a  general  correspondence  between  the  flow  of  sap  in 
other  maples  and  the  pressure  on  the  gauge.  After  Apr. 
29  the  mercury  remained  constantly  below  zero,  day  and 
night.  During  the  month  of  May  there  was  a  uniform  suc- 
tion equal  to  about  8  feet  of  water,  and  the  unaccountable 
feature  of  this  fact  is  that,  though  apparently  produced  by 
exhalation  from  the  expanding  leaves,  it  remained  the 
same,  day  and  night,  for  several  weeks.  In  June  the  suc- 
tion gradually  lessened,  and  finally  disappeared,  the  mercury 
standing  steadily  at  zero.  On  the  20th  of  April  two  gauges 
were  attached  to  a  large  black  birch,  one  at  the  ground,  and 
the  other  30  feet  higher.  The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock 
the  lower  gauge  indicated  the  astonishing  pressure  of  56.65 
feet  of  water,  and  the  upper  one  of  26.74  feet.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  indications  of  the  two  gauges  was  thus 
29.92  feet,  while  the  actual  distance  between  them  was 
30.20  feet,  so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  as  if  they 
were  connected  by  a  tube.  In  order  to  learn  whether  the 
same  principle  would  prevail  if  the  upper  gauge  was  moved, 
it  was  raised  12  feet  higher.  The  same  correspondence 
continued  through  nearly  all  the  observations  of  the  season, 
notwithstanding  the  gauges  were  separated  by  42.20  feet  of 
close-grained  birch-wood.  At  12.30  p.  M.,  Apr.  21,  a  hole 
was  bored  into  the  tree  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lower 
gauge,  and  at  the  same  level.  Both  gauges  at  once  began 
to  show  diminished  pressure,  while  sap  issued  freely  from 
the  orifice.  In  fifteen  minutes,  1  pound  of  sap  having  es- 
caped, it  was  found  that  both  gauges  had  fallen  equal  to 
19.27  feet  of  water.  Upon  closing  the  hole  the  gauges  rose 
in  ten  minutes  to  their  previous  level,  showing  that  the 
rootlets  had  reabsorbed  in  that  brief  period  the  sap  which 
had  escaped  from  the  tree,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
pressure  already  existing.  A  stopcock  having  been  insert- 
ed in  the  hole  opposite  the  lower  gauge,  it  was  found  that 
the  communication  between  it  and  the  two  gauges  was 
almost  instantaneous,  which  appears  to  prove  that  the  tree 
was  entirely  filled  with  sap.  exerting  its  pressure  in  all  di- 
rections as  freely  as  if  standing  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  more 
than  60  feet  in'  height,  as  indicated  by  the  lower  gauge. 
The  sap-pressure  continued  to  increase  until,  on  the  llth 
day  of  May,  it  represented  a  column  of  water  84.77  feet  in 
height,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  pressure  of  veg- 
etable sap  ever  before  recorded.  The  buds  of  the  birch  now 
began  to  expand,  the  pressure  of  the  sap  to  diminish,  and 
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the  oscillations  of  the  mercury  to  become  more  decided  and 

regular  than  before.      Tde  upper  gang a-od  to  vary  May 

14,  remaining  -tationnry  at  /.cro.  The  lower  one  declined 
slowlv  and  varied  greatly,  but  -lid  not  fall  below  /ero  until 
Mav  Is.  ()n  Mavl!"  it  also  became  stationary  at  UPO. 
The  -.letion  manit'i-ted  by  the  birch  was  very  little,  never 
exceeding  'J  feet  of  water,  and  continued  only  for  a  few 
da\  -." 

One  of  the  best  modern  authorities  on  this  inbject 
says,  that  "although  the  movements  of  water  in  plant" 
ha've  been  copiously  investigated  and  di"ou"sod  for  nearly 
200  years.it  is  nevertheless  still  impos-il.le  to  ghe  a  satis- 
factory and  deductive  account  of  the  mode  of  operation  of 
these  movements  in  detail."  (Sachs's  Lehrljurh ,  Eng.  Iran.-., 

p.  din.) 

The  crude  sap  which  makes  its  way  from  the  roots  con- 
sists, before  admixture  with  the  elaborated  juices  of  the 
plant,  of  a  dilute  saline  solution  containing  ash-constitu- 
ents and  some  form  of  combined  nitrogen.     The  combined 
nitrogen  is  believed   to   be   absorbed   generally  ill  the  form 
of  :i  nitrate.     Inasmuch  as  starch  is  generally  found  in  the 
root-cap,  where  it  could  not  have  been  originally  produced, 
but  must  have  been  formed  there  from  products  of  assim- 
ilation elsewhere,  it  is  difficult,  to  believe  that  crude  sap 
exists  in  anv  part  of  tde  plant  free  from  admixture  witn 
elaborated  matter.     What  is  called  crude  sap  is  ft  mixture 
of  saline  solutions  and  elaborated  substances  in  varying 
amount.     The  transfer  of  crude  liquids  through  woody  tis- 
sue is  hindered,  or  absolutely  prevented,  by  allowing  the 
tis-uc  to  dry.     This  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  well-known 
experiment  by  I)e  Vries  (quoted  in  Sachs's  /,»•/;/'<«<•//.  Kng. 
trans.,  p.  606):  "If  rapidly-growing  shoots  of  large-leaved 
plants  arc  cut  off  at  their  lower  part,  which  has  become 
completely  lignified,  and  are  placed  with  the  cut  surface  in 
water,  they  remain  for  some  time  perfectly  fresh.     But  if 
the  cut  surface  is  exposed  even  for  a  short  time  to  the  air, 
the-leaves  will  speedily  droop."    The  crude  sap  is  ultimately 
carried  to  green  tissue  composed  of  cells  containing  gran- 
ules of  chlorophyll.     The  green  tissue  occurs    on   young 
shoots  and  in  leaves.     The  crude  sap,  brought  into  this 
tissue  by  the  same  process  which  carries  it  from  the  root 
into    and    through    the   stem,   undergoes   certain  changes 
which  require  to  be  now  examined  in  detail.     It  may  be 
noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  stem.     Upon  the  framework  of 
fibres  and  vessels  the  chlorophyll-bearing  cells  arranged, 
packed  in  general  more  closely  on  the  upper  than  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaf.     Between  many  of  the  cells  are 
interspaces    which  communicate  with  the  external  atmo- 
sphere through  stomata  or  valve-like  pores.    Over  the  whole 
upper  and  under  surface,  except  at  certain  points  in  the 
stomata  themselves,  there  is  a  cuticular  layer  differing  in 
thickness  in  different  plants.     The  cuticle  and  the  cellulose 
walls  of  the  outer  or  epidermal  cells  are  both  so  thin  as  to 
be  transparent,   and   reveal  through    their   substance  the 
color  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  the  cells  below.     Into 
this  apparatus  the  crude  sap  is  conveyed,  and  is  there  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  or  more  properly  trnnipiration. 
The  dilute  solution  parts  with  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
in  the  form  of  vapor,  which  escapes  chiefly  through  the 
stomata.     The  rate  of  transpiration  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  tissue  and  with  certain  external  conditions.     If  the 
cortical  tissue  is  thick,  as  in  the  bark  of  older  stems,  trans- 
piration ceases.     From  structures  which  are  highly  cuti- 
cularucd,  as  are  many  kinds  of  Cactacew,  Euplinrbin».  and 
ice-plants,  transpiration  takes  place  very  slowly.     Plants 
having  such  structure  are  natives  of  dry  climates.      The 
number  and  size  of  the  stomata  vary  greatly,  and  must 
directly  affect  the  rate  of  transpiration.     The  number  and 
size  of  the  intercellular  spaces  influence  the  rate  of  evap- 
oration.    If  they  are  abundant  and  large,  transpiration 
from  the  tissue  will  be  rapid.     The  intercellular  spaces  ii 
the  leaves  of  some  Araeere  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
of  great  size;  in  some  leaves,  like  the  common  pine,  they 
are  small.     The  flexure  of  stems  and  leaves  by  wind  must 
mechanically  influence  the  rate  of  transpiration.     It  may 
be  added  that  the  character  of  the  crude  sap  has  been 
thought  to  affect  the  rate  of  transpiration :  and  if  the  pro- 
cess was  simply  one  of  evaporation,  this  would  be  the  case 
for  it  is  well  known  that  solutions  of  salts  evaporate  more 
slowly  than  pure  water,  and  under  similar  conditions  tl 
more  slowly  the  more  concentrated  they  are.     But  it  is 
be  remembered  that  the  solution  in  the  present  case  musf 
first  give  up  the  water  by  imbibition  to  the  cell-walls 
rounding  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  it  is  from  fhese  si 
faces  that  the  water  evaporates.    The  problem  is  there 
so  far  as  the  plant  itself  is  concerned,  very  difficult  and 
complicated. 

The  external  conditions  which  affect -the  rate  of  transpi 
ration  are  the  relative  dryncss  and  the  temperature  of  UK 
surrounding  atmosphere.  The  rate  increases  with  the  dry- 


-el  wild  elevation  of  the  temperature.     It  is  still  an 

Unsettled  '(lie-tion  whether  li;/llt  i  n-lepenilently  of  the  ride 
in  temperature]  affect"  the  rate  ,it'  tran"piriltion.  but  there 
is  reason  t'i  believe  tdat  increa-e  in  the  amount  of  light 
ineroa-es  transpiration  by  can-in^  the  '  open 

more  widely  and  allow  the  aqueou  *;ip'-r  i<>  e-<-ap,.  < 
freely.      The  di-l'iitei!  point  i-,  udetdcr  tde  eflcet  prodored 
upon  some,  if  not   nm-t   rtonatft]  MUiting    them    to    op.  n 

widely  wild    arre-s    ,,t    ligdt.    i-    it-elf  caused    by    the    light, 

or  by  tde  deat,  or  by  t!-<  formation!  which 

ake  plaee  under  its  influence.  The  amount  of  water  tran- 
pired  by  plants  is  therefore  dependent  upon  many  and 
liversc  condition*.  The  earlic-t  n>ctdodie:il  expemncnt* 
fere  made  by  licv.  Stephen  Hales  in  Kill.  II.-  found  that 
.  sunflower  which  •  Tan- 

pircd  on  an  average  1  pound  -1  oone t   U;IIIT  in  twelve 

lours  of  the  day,  the  maximum  amount  being  1  pound  14 
ounces. 

Transpiration  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents 
n  causing  the  ascent  of  crude  -ap.  Tde  escape  of  water 
n  the  form  of  vapor  from  the  ti-Mo-s  of  the  leaf  and  young 
shoots  causes  a  deficiency  there,  which  is  to  l» 
sooner  or  later,  from  below.  If  the  loss  is  not  made  •; 
by  absorption  through  the  roots,  the  lower  leaves  droop 
and  the  fading  proceeds  steadily  upward.  If  the  loss  of 
water  is  not  too  great,  the  freshness  can  be  restored  by 
furnishing  water  to  the  runts,  but  if  the  leaves  have  be- 
come dry,  they  will  not  regain  their  former  condition.  In 
droughts  the  leaves  which  fade  during  the  day  partially  or 
wholly  recover  during  the  cooler  night",  when  tdere  is  dew, 
leading  to  the  belief  that  the  leaves  absorb  water,  and  thus 
become  fresh.  But  experiments  have  shown  that  the  par- 
tial or  complete  restoration  is  to  bo  attributed  not  to  ab- 
sorption of  water  by  the  leaves,  but  to  the  fact  that  tran- 
spiration is  hindered  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  the  night 
and  the  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  now 
generally  held  that,  except  in  a  few  cases  yet  doubtful, 
leaves  in  the  air  do  not  absorb  water,  either  in  the  form 
of  liquid  or  vapor.  The  experiments  upon  this  subject 
have  disclosed  a  curious  fact  which  should  be  mentioned 
here — namely,  that  transpiration  can  actually  take  place 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  Transpiration 
is  an  active  and  not  a  passive  process.  Water  frequently 
exudes  in  drops  from  the  tips  of  tender  leaves,  and  from 
their  under  side.  This  takes  place  very  frequently  in  ger- 
minating grasses  and  in  many  endogens.  The  exudation 
is  obviously  caused  by  internal  pressure  at  some  point, 
which  forces  the  water  into  the  intercellular  (paces  and 
out  through  the  stomata. 

By  transpiration  the  crude  sap  i«  concentrated.  The 
green  tissue  in  which  the  concentration  takes  place  is  per- 
meable to  gases  by  what  is  known  us  gaseous  diffusion. 
By  means  of  the  diffusion  of  gases  through  the  cell-walls 
of  green  tissue  carbon  dioxide— or.  as  it  is  better  known, 
carbonic  acid — Is  taken  up  from  the  air  into  the  leaves. 
This  gaseous  substance  is  termed  an  impurity  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  it  exists  in  nearly  the  same  amount  everywhere 
in  the  free  air  of  the  globe,  averaging  ^,th  of  1  per  cent, 
by  bulk,  and  ^th  of  1  per  cent,  by  weight.  Under  the 
influence  of  light  this  gas,  taken  in  by  diffusion  from  the 
air,  and  the  elements  of  water  taken  up  by  absorption 
from  the  soil,  are  assimilated  by  the  plant. 

Amimilnlinn — or,  as  it  has  been  called,  vegetable  diges- 
tion— consists  in  the  conversion  of  this  mineral  matter  into 
vegetable  matter.     Assimilation  takes  place  only  in   the 
cells  which  contain  chlorophyll  (or  its  physiological  equiv- 
alent), and  under  certain  conditions  of  illumination  and 
temperature  it  is   accompanied  by  evolution  of  oxygen. 
Hales  in  1730  said:  "We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that  one  great  use  of  leaves  is  what  has  been  long 
suspected  by  many— vi*.  to  perform  in  some  measure  the 
same  office  "for  the  support  of  the  vegetable  life  that  tl 
lungs  do  for  the  support  of  the  animal  life,  plants 
probably  drawing  through  their  leave-  some  part  o 
nourishment  from  the  air."    (Hales's  V,-t/.  StttHtt,  vol.  1. 
326  )     Shortly  after  this,  Bonnet  of  Geneva  observe, 
on  leaves  of  grapevine,  placed  in  spring  water  and  kept 
in  the  sun,  bubbles  of  gas  appeared,  and  more  abundai 
on  the  under  side.     He  further  noticed  that  this  phenol, 
nun  ceased  at  night,  and  did  not  take  place  at  all  in  w: 
which  had  been  boiled  and  cooled.      He  thought,  there- 
fore  that  the  bubbles  of  ga«  came  from  the  water,  and  not 
from  the  leaves.    Shortly  after  this,  Priestley  discovered 
that  green  leaves  in  sunlight  purify  air  which  has  1 
vitiated  by  the  breathing  of  animals,  and  appears  t 
shown  that  the  gas  which  is  seen  on  green  leave! 
in  swing  water  and  exposed  to  sunhght  is  oxygen  ( 
phlogisticated  air."  as  it  was  then  called!.     Ingcnhousi 
showed   a  little   later   that  under   solar  influence  leaves 
evolved  a  gas  which  we  now  call  oxygen,  bnt  at  nig 
ted  a  pernicious  gas   (carbonic   acid).    Benebier  pro 
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that  the  oxygen  evolved  by  the  leaves  in  sunlight  came 
from  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  Do  Saussure 
determined  the  quantitative  relations  existing  between  the 
carbonic  aeid  taken  up  by  plants  and  the  oxygen  given  off 
bv  their  green  foliage  in  the  sunlight.  Daubcny  in  ls:;ii 
showed  that  intense  light  is  more  active  in  causing  the 
evolution  of  oxygen,  and  he  experimented  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  plants  to  different  kinds  of  light  anil  to  varying 
amounts  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  In  18-11.  Dr.  John  C. 
Draper  of  New  York  demonstrated  that  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  ncid  by  green  leaves  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
rays  which  belong  to  the  middle  part  of  the  solar  spectrum  ; 
he  further  proved  that  the  violet  rays  do  not  produce  this 
effect.  The  subject  has  been  further  investigated  by  Sachs, 
Pfeffer,  and  others,  and  with  confirmatory  results,  the  most 
recent  statement  of  which  is  as  follows  (transcribed  from 
the  English  translation  of  Sachs's  Lthrbai-h  <!<•>•  llntunit): 
"Only  those  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  are  visible  to  our 
eye  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide ;  and 
indeed,  those  which  appear  brightest  to  the  eye,  the  yellow 
rays,  arc  alone  as  efficacious  in  this  process  as  all  the  others 
put  together.  The  most  refrangible  rays  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  and  those  which  act  most  energetically  on  silver 
chloride,  etc.,  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  assimilation." 

Assimilation,  as  indicated  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen, 
can  take  place  at  low  temperatures — in  the  leaves  of  the 
European  larch  at  0.5°-2.5°  C.  (Boussingault) ;  in  the 
leaves  of  some  grasses  at  1.5°-3.5°  C.  In  a  water-weed 
(Vallisneria)  the  decomposition  of  ca.rbon  dioxide  can  begin 
at  or  near  G°  C. ;  in  Potamogeton,  between  10°  and  15°  C. 
The  organic  substance  formed  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  by  chlorophyll  in  sunlight  is  a  carbhydrate,  and  in 
most  cases  is  starch  (CjlHnOio),  in  a  few  cases  it  is  oil, 
having  probably  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  assume,  as  is  generally  stated,  that 
this  carbhydrate  is  first  formed  in  the  chlorophyll  grain  as 
solid  starch,  and  then  made  soluble  for  transport  elsewhere. 
In  active  chlorophyll  grains  it  is  generally  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  starch,  and  under  some  con- 
ditions the  grain  becomes  full  of  starch.  Assimilation  is 
understood  to  comprise  the  formation  of  a  carbhydrate  by 
chlorophyll  in  the  sunlight  from  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
witli  evolution  of  oxygen.  It  is  believed  by  some  author- 
ities that  the  albuminoids  (protoplasm,  etc.)  in  the  plant 
are  also  produced  by  assimilation  in  green  tissue,  but  of 
this  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  clear  proof.  Others 
hold  that  the  albuminoids  are  products  of  further  elabora- 
tion, and  are  formed  in  active  meristem-cells.  Such  elabora- 
tion and  similar  changes  are  now  termed  metattiuit.  Other 
products  of  elaboration  are  the  sugars,  glucosides,  etc.,  etc. 
The  dissolved  or  modified  starch  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  elaborated  sap,  of  which  mention  has  previously 
been  made,  and  is  either  at  once  consumed  in  work  or 
growth,  or  it  is  stored  up  in  some  form  for  future  use.  The 
liquid  form  of  stored  material  is  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  or  of  some  soluble  carbhydrate.  It  is  found 
in  all  tissues,  even  in  those  which  convey  chiefly  crude 
sap.  The  solid  form  is  generally  starch.  This  is  lodged 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  plant,  but  may  occur  in  any 
tissue.  In  plants  of  the  order  Composite  it  is  replaced  by 
inuline.  In  many  seeds — for  instance,  Ricinus — oil  is  the 
form  in  which  the  stored  material  chiefly  occurs.  These 
kinds  of  stored  material  are  believed  to  be  physiological 
equivalents,  since  the  plant  can  turn  them  equally  well  to 
account  in  work  and  growth. 

When  green  organs  are  kept  from  the  light  for  a  long 
time  the  color  becomes  blanched,  and  returns  only  when 
the  light  is  restored.  It  is  now  known  that  by  exclusion 
of  light  the  chlorophyll  is  first  changed  in  form,  then  is 
absorbed,  and  finally  disappears  with  the  protoplasm  from 
the  parenchyma.  On  the  access  of  light,  especially  dif- 
fused sunlight,  the  chlorophyll  shortly  reappears.  It  should 
here  be  noticed  that  while  most  seedlings  grown  in  the  dark 
are  blanched,  the  cotyledons  of  pines  are  green  even  when 
the  darkness  has  been  complete. 

Toward  the  close  of  summer  the  leaf  becomes  loaded  with 
solid  inorganic  matter,  and  changes  take  place  in  the  or- 
ganic contents.  The  protoplasm  is  withdrawn  into  the 
branches  and  stem,  the  coloring-matter  of  the  chlorophyll 
becomes  modified,  leaving  only  yellow  granules  in  the 
parenchyma  cells,  and,  finally,  the  leaf  becomes  detached  at 
the  point  of  articulation  with  the  stem.  The  so-called 
evergreen  leaves  of  coniferous  plants  are  more  slowly 
charged  with  mineral  matter,  and  do  not  fall  for  two,  three, 
or  even  many  more  years. 

Work  and  Growth. — These  subjects  can  be  now  considered 
together.  Work  in  the  plant  demands  the  oxidation  of  an 
oxidizablo  substance,  and  this  process  is  accompanied, 
therefore,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  evolution  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  an  increase  of  temperature.  Water  must 
of  course  also  be  produced  as  a  product  of  oxidation.  The 


absorption  of  oxygen  by  plants,  and  the  corresponding 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  properly  answer  to  respiration 
in  animals,  and  may  be  called  rryetable  respii-'ttion.  The 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  during  growth  can  be  easily 
and  well  shown  by  Sachs's  experiment,  in  which  seeds  arc 
made  to  germinate  in  a  mass  of  moist  cotton  or  sawdust 
upon  a  polished  marble  slab.  The  roots  grow  over  the 
surface  of  the  calcic  carbonate,  and  by  the  evolution  of 
carbon  dioxide  from  them  during  growth,  and  the  con- 
sequent localized  action  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbon 
dioxide  upon  the  marble,  the  marble  is  corroded  wherev er 
the  roots  go.  The  increase  of  temperature  during  oxida- 
tion can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  germination  of  bar- 
ley in  the  manufacture  of  malt.  In  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  spathc  or  envelope  of  the  so-called  calla-lily  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  during  flowering  is  very  considerable, 
and  varies  in  general  with  the  time  of  day,  but  has  fluctu- 
ations dependent  upon  causes  not  as  yet  well  understood. 

Growth  consists  essentially  in  the  production  of  new 
cells  and  in  the  increase  of  cells  in  size. 

Formation  of  New  Cells. — New  cells  are  formed  in  various 
ways ;  but  they  have  this  in  common — namely,  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  protoplasm  around  one  or  more  new  points, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  centres,  and  the  en- 
veloping of  this  new  mass,  sooner  or  later,  by  a  new  cell- 
wall.  The  modes  of  formation  are  referred  conveniently  to 
three  types,  and  this  classification  will  be  adopted  here 
from  Sachs's  Lehrbiirh  (ed.  4,  p.  8): 

A.  Formation  of  £eproduotiv9  Cell*. — (t)  Cell-formation 
by  renewal,  a  new  cell  being  produced  from  the  whole  of 
the  protoplasm  already  existing.     In  this  the  whole  con- 
tents of  a  cell  contract,  force  out  a  part  of  the  water  of 
the  cell-sap,  the  protoplasm  changes  its  form,  and.  escaping 
from  the  old  cell-wall,  becomes  after  a  while  clothed  with 
a  new  cell-wall.     Here  the  material  for  the  production  of 
the  cell-wall  is  doubtless  held  dissolved  in  the  protopla.-ui. 
(2)  Conjugation.  In  this  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  two 
or  even  more  cells  coalesce  to  form  a .new  common  protoplas- 
mic body,  which,  escaping  from  the  old  cell-walls,  sooner 
or  later  becomes  covered  with  cellulose.     This  is  common 
among  Algas.     (3)  Free  cell-formation  is  characterized  by 
having  new  centres,  around  each  of  which  a  part  of  the 
protoplasm  collects  and  forms  a  cell.     But  after  the  new 
cells  have  thus  been  formed  within  the  old  cell,  there  is 
still  some  protoplasm  left,  which  survives  for  a  time  as  the 
living  contents  of  the  old  cell.     (4)  Formation  of  reproduc- 
tive cells  by  division  of  the  mother-cell.     In  this  case,  as  in 
the  last,  new  centres  arise,  but  around  each  the  protoplasm 
gathers,  and  the  whole  is  thus  used  up  in  the  production 
of  new  cells,  instead  of  having  some  remain  over.     The 
new  cell-wall  may  be  produced  only  when  the  new  cells  are 
fully  isolated  from  each  other,  or  it  may  arise  during  the 
separation  of  the  new  cells.     Another  mode  of  cell-forma- 
tion is  characterized  by  a  continuous  chain-like  succession 
of  new  cells,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reproductive  organs  of 
certain  Fungi.     This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  gemma- 
tion or  budding. 

B.  Vegetative    Cell-Formation. — (1)    In    growing   parts, 
while  the  protoplasm  is  dividing  from  without  inward,  a 
partition-wall  is  formed,  thus  intruding  as  a  ring  between 
the  separating  protoplasmic  bodies.     This  is  interesting  as 
being  the  first  of  all  processes  of  cell-formation  that  was 
accurately  examined,  having  been  described  by  Von  Jlohl 
in  an  alga  (Conferva  glomerata)  in  1835.    (2)  The  partition- 
wall  arises  simultaneously  at  all  points  of  the  boundary- 
surface  as  a  thin  cell-membrane.     This  is  the  commonest 
form  of  cell-formation  in  the  growth  of  the  higher  plants. 
The  relations  of  the  nucleus  to  cell-formation  are  not  fully 
made  out.     The  most  recent  investigations  upon  the  subject 
are  by  Strasburger. 

Growth  of  Cells  in  Size. — When  a  new  cell  has  been 
formed,  it  may  increase  in  size  and  in  thickness  of  the 
wall.  The  increase  in  size  and  in  thickness  results  from  the 
interstitial  deposition  of  new  cellulose — that  is,  new  matter 
is  placed  between  the  molecules  already  existing.  At  first 
superficial  increase  is  much  more  rapid  relatively  than 
growth  in  thickness,  and  it  takes  place  in  various  direc- 
tions, so  that  different  forms  are  assumed  by  the  new  cells, 
depending  upon  their  specific  character  or  upon  their  sur- 
roundings. The  growth  is  not  uniform  either  in  surface  or 
in  thickness,  and  hence  arises  the  infinite  variety  of  cell- 
forms  a.nd  cell-markings  already  referred  to  under  Vi:i;i> 
TABLK  HISTOLOGY.  The  new  cells  may  be  in  rows,  and  give 
rise  to  filamentous  forms,  or  on  the  same  plane,  producing 
flat  sheets  of  tissue,  or  they  may  constitute  masses  of  tissue, 
as  in  the  higher  plants. 

The  place  of  formation  of  new  cells,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  arise,  can  be  now  specially  considered. 
The  root  increases  in  length  by  the  multiplication  of  cells, 
which  lie  just  behind  the  protective  root-cap.  Roots  and 
stems  of  cxogens  increase  in  thickness  by  the  formation  of 
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new  cells  of  the  cambium  or  mcristem  layer  under  the  hast, 
the  inner  layer  of  the  hark.  Hoots  of  cnilogcns  do  not,  as 
a  general  thing,  increase  in  diameter  alter  they  are  once 
formed.  The  stems  of  cndogens  increase  in  diameter  by 
the  formation  of  new  fihro-vasrular  bundles  among  the 
older  ones.  Stems  grow  in  length  by  the  extention  of  the 
internodes.  The  growth  of  an  intornode  censes  after  the 

fir.-t    vear   m-   s ler.  and   all  further   increase  of  Mem   or 

brunches  in  length  must  be  from  the  elongation  of  new  in- 
ternodes. The  nodes  nnd  internodes  of  a  branch  are  re- 
cognizable in  the  bud,  where  they  exist  in  n  rudimentary 
stair,  l.i  a\es  arise  as  minute  pnpilhu  upon  the  shortened 
stem  within  the  bud,  and  always  at  n  point  some  distance 
below  the  apex.  The  stipules  and  petioles  are  often  formed 
nt  an  early  stage,  nnd  in  the  bud  nrc  generally  larger  than 
the  rudimentary  blade.  The  expansion  of  the  blnde  after 
unfolding  from  the  hud  is  extremely  rapid. 

The  conditions  under  which  growth  of  cells,  tissues,  nnd 
organs  takes  place  have  been  examined  by  many  investi- 
gators, of  late  chiefly  with  respect  to  what  may  he  termed 
the  physics  of  growth.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  rccogni/.cd 
fact  that  the  parts  of  each  plant  have  inherited  tendencies 
to  assume  certain  forms,  the  question  is  nskcd  whether  these 
forms  may  bo  modified  by  changes  in  the  surroundings. 
Li</lit  appears  to  affect  growth  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  when 
there  is  enough  assimilated  material  present  for  the  forma- 
tion nnd  enlargement  of  new  cells.  In  simple  structures, 
where  assimilation  tnkos  place  in  light,  cell-division  occurs 
onlv,  or  mostly,  at  night  or  in  darkness.  From  what  has 
been  previously  said,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
higher  plants  the  points  where  new  cells  are  formed,  and 
where  new  cells  increase  in  size,  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
tected from  the  light.  It  is  not  yet  clear  from  experiments 
whether  cell-division  is  favored  or  retarded  by  exposure  to 
light.  When  seeds  germinate  in  darkness,  and  the  seedling 
plants  are  kept  in  the  dark,  the  internodes  become  much 
elongated,  the  leaves  of  monocotyledonous  plants  becoming 
extremely  long  nnd  slender,  those  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
remaining  small  and  generally  taking  an  abnormal  shape. 
Flowers  are  not  generally  changed  in  shape  or  in  color 
when  they  develop  in  darkness.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  growing  stems  and  other  organs  are  differently  illu- 
minated on  different  sides,  they  bend  or  curve  toward  the 
siile  where  the  light  is  most  intense.  It  is  stated  by  Sachs 
that  this  licliiitropic  curvature  is  caused  by  the  slower  growth 
in  length  of  the  illuminated  side.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  simple  experiment:  "If  plants  which  show  helio- 
tropic  properties  are  grown  in  a  box  which  receives  light 
from  one  side  that  has  passed  in  one  ease  through  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  bichromate  (yellow),  in  another  case 
through  one  of  ammoniacal  copper  oxide  (blue),  the  in- 
ternodes of  the  first  remain  quite  straight  and  lengthen 
considerably,  as  if  they  were  in  the  dark,  while  those  ex- 
posed to  the  mixed  blue  light  grow  less,  and  at  the  same 
time  bend  strongly  toward  the  light.  It  follows  fro'm  this 
that  only  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  the  blue,  violet,  and 
ultra-violet,  cause  the  curvature  by  retarding  growth." 
(\/ici».)  The  stems  and  other  parts  of  a  few  plants  bend 
in  the  opposite  direction — that  is,  away  from  the  light. 
Such  are  known  as  utgntieely  heliotmpir. 

Hint  has  n  very  decided  influence  on  growth.  The 
results  of  the  observations  of  Sachs  and  others  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  :  The  growth  of  n  plant  takes  place 
with  certain  limits  of  temperature,  and  these  upper  nnd 
lower  limits  are  different  for  different  plants.  The  rapidity 
of  growth  generally  increases  with  elevation  of  temperature 
above  the  lower  limit  until  a  certain  maximum  is  reached ; 
above  this,  which  is  called  the  optimum,  the  rapidity  di- 
minishes. Some  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  by  De 
Vries  nnd  Kiippcn  are  here  given : 

Temp-  La  feiuaUtu  Fitnnt.  Tea. 

14.1  C 9.1  m.  111 6.    m.  m. 

18 11.6          8.3  l.lm.  m. 

23.5      31.0  30.0  10.8 

2tl.fi     54.1  33.9  29.6 

28.5     50.1  40.4  26.5 

•M.-2     43.8  38.5  64.6 

:;:;..-,     J4.2          23.0  69.5 

30 12.6  8.7  20.7 

Temp.        Ctounm  melo.         Sinapit.       Lepidium.  Linvm. 

15.1  C 3.8  m.  m.  5.9  in.  m.      1.1  ra.  m. 

21.6  24.9  38.9  20.5 

27.4  ]S.2  m.  m  52.0  71.9  44.8 

30.6  27.1  44.1  44.6  S9.9 

33.9  38.6  30.2  26.9  28.1 

37.2  70.3  10.  0.0 

In  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  growth  was  most 
rapid  when  there  were  no  sudden  oscillations  of  tempera- 
ture. All  oscillations  appeared  to  retard  growth. 

tiriiritntian  was  long  since  suspected  by  Knight  of  Eng- 
land to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  direction  of 
growth.  Some  organs  can  be  proved  by  experiment  to  be 


liepi-ijilrnt,  a-  rtganls  the  direction  of  their  growth,  upon 
the  action  of  graduation.  When  an  nrf.ni  is  lints  inllnen>  e,|. 
it  is  >aM  I..  .  l ientropi-iu  may  be  positive,  M 

ill  roots,  or  negati\e,  as  in  many  .-tem«.  It  wa-  Inrmerly 
explained  by  the  pre-enee  of  ten-ion  in  the  latter  uii'l  Iho 

>:    in  the  former  ;    1ml  this  by  po!  h, 
abandoned,  and  no  satisfactory  suggestion  bus  taken  iU 

'!'•  itHtnu  of  tiHinifi  is  that  eonilition  proilueoil  },v  unequal 
growth  in  the  ilifferent  ti--ue-,  whii-h  give.-  ii-e  to  mutual 
p1 '  -uro  of  the  inner  musses  anil  tlie  cpiilermi-.  \Vhen  a 
thrifty  intcrnode  which  measure.-  HIM  unit-  in  length  is  sep- 
aiated  with  eare  into  hark,  uoo.l.  ami  pith,  tlieie  are  at  DOM 
seen  great  dilleleiiee-  ill  length  of  the  i-olat..|  part-.  The 

liai  k  .-brinks,  the  wood  shorten.-  or  remains  stationary,  or  in 
some  cases  lengthens,  while  the  pith  becomes  considerably 
longer  than  before.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  pan-  were  again 
put  together,  it  would  bring  about  a  condition  of  longi- 
tudinal tension.  .Mea-nreinent-  ^iou  al-i.  that  theic  is  ft 
slight  transverse  tension  as  well.  The  loll  from 

Sachs,  will  exhibit  these  remarkable  changes  of  length  : 


,    I.-IV 

J?icoHrma\    V.— VII 

labacum.\  'VIII— IX.. 


B»rk. 

—  15.9 

—  3.1 

—  8.IS 
— OS 


v.     .1 

—  1.5 

—  1.1 
— 1.5 
— OJ> 


nth. 

+  0.9 
-1-2.4 


In  some  other  plants  the  differences  are  an  striking  as 
those  above  given.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  a  young 
shoot  whoso  internodes  are  in  such  a  state  of  tension  is  in 
a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium,  which  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  slight  causes,  such  as  changes  of  temperature, 
illumination,  shock,  etc.  This  tension  of  tissues  is  oh-er 
Table  in  all  young  organs,  even  leaves,  and  mny  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  severing  the  different  tissues  from  each 
other.  While  this  tension  is  brought  about  by  growth,  it 
in  turn  affects  growth.  This  can  be  shown  by  the  effect 
produced  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  rapidly-growing 
plants;  the  growth  becomes  at  once  more  active  upon  the 
fide  where  the  tension  has  been  relieved.  This  subject  has 
been  studied  chiefly  by  De  Vrics  and  HofineUter.  The  ten- 
sion may  exist  in  a  cell,  a  group  of  cells,  or  an  organ,  and 
disturbances  of  this  tension  will  give  rise  to  changes  of 
form  which  can  be  recognized  by  change  of  position  of  the 
mass  or  the  movements  of  parts. 

The  force  exerted  by  growing  cells  is  in  many  cases  very 
great.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  respecting  this 
subject  have  been  brought  out  by  Pres.  Clark  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  and  a  brief 
account  is  here  given :  A  squash-vine  was  grown  in  rich 
earth  in  a  plant-house  under  very  favorable  conditions  for 
rapid  development.  A  single  fruit  wa«  selected  for  experi- 
ment. "On  the  lath  of  August  it  measured  22  inches  in 
circumference:  on  the  16th,  24  inches,  and  on  the  17th,  27. 
Though  the  rind  of  the  young  fruit  wag  very  soft,  it  was 
now  determined  to  confine  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  test  it« 
expansive  power.  In  doing  this,  great  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  health  and  soundness  of  every  part  of  the 
squash,  and  to  expose  at  least  one-half  of  iU  surface  to  the 
nir  nnd  the  light.  The  apparatus  for  testing  its  growing 
force  consisted  of  a  frame  or  bed  of  7-inch  boards.  I  foot 
long.  These  were  arranged  in  a  radial  manner,  like  the 
spokes  of  the  lower  half  of  a  wheel,  their  inner  edges  being 
turned  toward  the  central  axis.  These  pieces  were  held 
firmly  in  place  by  two  end-boards  12  inches  square,  to  the 
lower  half  of  which  they  were  secured  by  nails  and  iron 
rods.  A  hemi-ellipsoidal  cavity,  about  5  inches  deep  in 
the  centre  and  8  inches  long,  was  cut  from  the  inner  edges 
of  the  seven  boards,  nnd  in  this  the  squash  was  carefully 
deposited,  the  stem  and  vine  being  carefully  proUaM  by 
blocks  of  wood  from  injury  by  compression.  Over  the 
squash  was  placed  a  semi-cylindrical  harness  or  basket  of 
strap  iron  firmly  riveted  together.  The  meshes  between 
the  bands,  which  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  were 
about  14  inches  square.  The  harness  was  12 
and  the  same  in  width,  so  that  when  placed  over  the  squasl 
it  just  filled  the  space  between  the  end-boards,  l.pon  the 
top  of  the  harness,  and  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der and  the  squash,  was  fastened  a  bar  of  iron  with 
knife-edge  to  serve  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  to  support  I 
weights  by  which  the  expansive  force  was  to  be  measured. 
At  first,  an  iron  bar.  1  inch  square,  was  UM  for  a  lever, 
then  a  larger  bar  of  steel,  then  a  lever  of  chestnut  plank, 
then  one  of  seasoned  white-oak  plank,  and,  finally,  one  o 
chestnut,  5  by  6  inches  square,  and  »  feet  lung ;  but  eve 
this  required' to  be  strengthened  by  a  plate  of  iron  4  inches 
wide  by  i  an  inch  thick  and  5  feet  in  length.  The  fulcrun 
for  the  lever  was  also  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
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Sept.  14 1300  pounds. 

"      15 1400  " 

"       27 1700  " 

"       30 2013 

Oct.       3 2115  " 

"       12 25(10  " 

"       18 3120  " 

"       24 4120  " 

"       31 5000  " 


weight   was   increased.     The   following   table   shows   the 
weight  of  iron  lifted  by  the  squash  in  the  course  of  its  de- 
velopment : 
Aug.    21 CO  pounds. 

"       22 69 

"       23 91        " 

"       24 162        " 

"       25 225        " 

"       26 277        " 

"       27 356        " 

»       31 500        " 

Sept.    11 1100 

"       13 1200        " 

The  last  weight  was  not  clearly  raised,  though  it  was  car- 
ried ten  days,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  harness- 
irons,  which  bent  at  the  corners  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  2i  tons,  and  consequently  broke  through  the  rind 
of  the  squash.  It  was  not  feasible  to  remove  the  harness 
and  substitute  for  it  a  stouter  one,  on  account  of  its  being 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  squash,  which  grew  up 
through  the  meshes  of  the  harness,  forming  protuberances 
]J  inches  high  and  overlying  the  iron  bands.  When,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  the  harness  was  removed  in  order  to 
take  a  plaster  cast  of  the  squash,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
the  straps  with  a  cold  chisel,  sometimes  into  several  pieces. 
and  draw  them  out  endways.  The  growing  squash  adapted 
itself  to  whatever  space  it  could  find  as  readily  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mass  of  caoutchouc  ;  nor  did  it  ever  show  the  slightest 
tendency  to  crack,  except  in  the  epidermis.  This  would 
often  open  in  minute  seams,  from  which  a  turbid  muci- 
laginous fluid  exuded.  In  the  morning  drops  of  this  would 
frequently  bedew  the  protuberances  like  drops  of  perspira- 
tion. In  the  sunshine  these  dried  up  and  fell  off  as  minute 
globules,  resembling  gum-arabic.  The  lifting  power  was 
greatest  after  midnight,  when  the  growth  of  the  vine  and 
the  exhalation  from  the  foliage  was  least."  Recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  form  of  certain  organs  in  very 
low  plants  may  be  considerably  influenced  by  changes  in 
the  surroundings,  but  these  observations,  and  those  which 
relate  to  changes  produced  by  pressure,  are  too  technical 
for  consideration  here.  They  may  be  found  described  in 
Arbeiten  dea  botaii.  fust,  in  Wurzbiirg. 

Parasitic  Plants,  etc, — There  are  some  plants  which  do  not 
contain  chlorophyl,  and  which  require  that  their  food  should 
be  prepared  by  other  organisms.  Fungi  and  some  higher 
plants  of  very  different  families  are  parasitic.  Growth  and 
reproduction  in  such  plants  are  identical  with  correspond- 
ing processes  in  the  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll. 
When  they  take  food  from  living  organisms,  they  are 
known  as  true  parasite* — when  from  dead  organic  matter, 
saprophytes.  They  differ  from  green  plants  chiefly  in  their 
total  inability  to  assimilate  inorganic  matter.  Some  plants 
are  partial  parasites,  deriving  a  portion  but  not  all  of  their 
food  from  the  soil  and  air.  A  few  of  the  higher  plants  a.re 
suspected  of  being  carnivorous,  or  at  least  under  certain 
circumstances  capable  of  absorbing  animal  matter.  These 
have  been  fully  described  under  IxsECTivoRors  PLANTS. 

REPRODUCTION  in  plants  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  vegetative  and  sexual.  The  former  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  cell  or  new  cells  from  a  single  old  cell, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  second  cell.  In  some  of  the 
lower  plants  this  is  exhibited  in  a  simple  division  of  an  old 
cell — in  such  eases  an  individual — to  form  two  or  more  new 
ones,  which  become  new  individuals  separate  from  that 
which  produced  them  and  from  each  other.  In  the  higher 
plants  the  phyton  (see  BOTANV),  or  a  group  of  them  in  a 
bud,  may  be  separated  spontaneously  or  artificially  from  the 
mother-plant  and  give  rise  to  new  individuals.  Many  of 
the  processes  of  horticulture,  such  as  propagating  by  cut- 
tings, etc.,  are  based  upon  the  facility  with  which  parts  of 
plants  can  be  made  to  live  and  reproduce  the  wanting  parts 
when  severed  from  the  parent.  These  modes  of  repro- 
duction by  buds  and  the  like  are  termed  vegetative.  In 
the  life  of  the  plant  there  comes  a  time  when  the  contents 
of  two  cells  combine  to  form  a  new  cell  or  new  cells.  This 
is  known  as  sexual  reproduction.  It  is  seen  in  its  simplest 
form  in  the  lower  plants,  when  the  contents  of  two  cells, 
which  are  not  distinguishable  by  any  means  in  our  power, 
blend  by  the  process  known  as  conjugation.  The  new  mass 
formed  of  the  contents  of  the  two  old  cells  escapes,  be- 
comes clothed  sooner  or  later  with  cellulose,  and  leads  an 
independent  existence.  When,  however,  any  considerable 
difference  exists  between  two  cells  which  thus  interact,  it 
is  observed  that  one  is  active,  and  loses  its  identity  by 
blending  with  the  second,  which  is  inactive  and  generally 
larger.  The  first  is  known  as  the  sperm-cell,  or  male  ele- 
ment— the  second  the  germ-cell,  or  female  element.  The 
union  of  the  two  is  termed  fertilization.  The  male  cell 
varies  greatly  in  form  and  in  its  activity  during  fertiliza- 
tion, sometimes  moving  free  toward  the  germ-cell,  in  other 
cases  becoming  attached  to  the  latter  during  its  growth. 
The  different  modes  of  reproduction  in  the  groups  of  lower 


plants  have  been  sufficiently  described  under  the  separate 
heads,  and  it  is  necessary  here  to  refer  briefly  only  to  the 
higher  plants  known  as  phrenogamous.  These  are  sexually 
reproduced  by  the  action  of  pollen  (the  i/erw-cell)  uptm 
the  ovule  (containing  the  iperm-ce\l).  When  the  ovule  is 
unenclosed  in  any  pistil,  it  is  naked,  and  receives  the  pollen 
directly  at  the  apex  of  the  nucleus  (as  in  the  pines  and 
allied  plants).  If,  however,  the  ovule  is  enclosed  in  a 
pistil,  the  pollen  falls  first  upon  a  portion  of  the  envelope 
known  as  the  stigma,  and  thus  can  act  on  the  ovule  only 
mediately.  It  sends  down  a  slender  tube  or  tubes,  con>i>t- 
ing  of  prolongations  of  the  inner  coat  through  the  style, 
and  this  tube  at  last  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  ovary, 
where  the  ovules  are  lodged.  The  tip  of  the  tube  advances 
to  the  ovule,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  enlarged  cell  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  nucleus.  This  cell  has  been  termed 
the  embryonal  sac,  and  it  contains  the  embryonal  vesicle, 
a  mass  of  protoplasm  which  does  not  generally  fill  the 
entire  cavity  of  the  sac.  After  contact  of  the  tip  of  the 
pollen  tube  with  the  embryonal  sac,  the  contents  of  the 
latter  become  covered  with  a  cellulose  film,  and  begin  the 
formation  of  new  cells,  usually  arranged  in  a  vertical  row. 
This  row  is  known  as  the  suspensor,  or  pro-embryo,  nnd 
its  terminal  cell  is  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of 
the  embryo.  The  subsequent  production  of  new  cells  gives 
rise  to  the  embryo,  which  may  remain  very  rudimentary, 
or  may  attain  a  large  size  and  assume  the  form  of  a  siinill 
plant.  The  other  parts  of  the  ovule  undergo  concomitant 
changes,  by  which  the  coats  increase  in  size,  or  may  be- 
come changed  in  form,  and  by  which  the  food  for  the 
embryo  is  stored  away  cither  in  its  substance  or  imme- 
diately around  it.  The  ripened  ovule  is  a  seed.  The  ovary, 
which  may  contain  one  or  many  thousand  ovules,  ripens 
into  a  fruit.  Usually,  other  contiguous  parts  are  more  or 
less  affected  during  maturation,  nnd  may  constitute  part 
of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  fruit.  In  the  strawberry 
the  end  of  the  flower-stalk,  the  receptacle,  becomes  pulpy 
and  large,  and  carries  on  its  surface  the  minute  ripened 
ovaries  or  seed-like  fruits.  In  the  apple,  part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle and  the  calyx  ripen  off  with  the  fruit.  Other  simi- 
lar cases  are  more  fully  described  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Crow-Fertilization, — It  is  now  well  known  that  the  pol- 
len which  is  most  efficient  to  produce  the  changes  above 
noticed  comes  not  from  the  same  flower  in  which  the  ovule 
to  be  fertilized  is  found,  but  from  some  other  flower  of  the 
same  or  a  different  plant  of  the  same  species.  This  cross- 
fertilization  is  effected  by  the  wind,  which  carries  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  many  imper- 
fect or  separated  flowers,  or  by  the  agency  of  insects.  The 
study  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  is  brought  about 
through  the  intervention  of  insects  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  vegetable  physiology,  but  it  is  a 
subject  which  needs  to  be  treated  at  greater  length  than 
can  here  be  allowed.  It  can  be  found  explained  in  Dar- 
win's Fertilization  of  Orchids,  and  in  a  popular  manner  by 
Prof.  Gray  in  How  Plants  ficharc. 

Hybridization, — The  pollen  of  one  plant  has  generally 
no  effect  upon  the  ovules  of  another  species.  In  a  f\;w 
cases,  however,  the  ovules  are  fertilized,  and  hifhrift*  are 
the  result.  These  are  usually  infertile,  the  sterility  being 
closely  connected  with  proximity  of  relationship  between 
the  plants  producing  the  hybrid.  Plants  raised  from  seeds 
do  not  always  perpetuate  the  minor  characteristics  or  pecu- 
liarities of  the  parent.  This  is  well  known  in  our  culti- 
vated pears,  apples,  and  the  like,  the  varieties  of  wlnrh 
are  propagated  only  by  budding  or  grafting.  This  tend- 
ency to  vary,  and  the  tendency  to  closely  rewmbta  the 
parent,  may  be  said  to  be  conflicting  tendencies  in  every 
case.  The  variation  which  arises  in  one  generation  is  gen- 
erally slight,  and  may  be  usually  kept  down  in  any  case  by 
cross-fertilization.  Hence  the  production  of  varieties  is 
greatly  hindered  by  the  various  means  by  which  cross- 
fertilization  through  insect-agency  or  wind  is  secured. 
Varieties  are  sometimes  fixed,  so  that  they  are  perpetuable 
by  seed.  Such  varieties  are  termed  races.  They  are  well 
illustrated  in  many  of  the  choicer  annuals  and  garden  veg- 
etables. Varieties  desirable  to  florists  and  horticulturists 
are  generally  propagated  by  cuttings  and  the  like.  By  care 
in  the  selection  of  seed  from  desirable  varieties  the  varia- 
tion may  often  be  led  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
ancestral  form.  To  what  extent  this  variation  and  the  fix- 
ation of  varieties  take  place  in  nature  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  modern  speculation. 

During  flowering,  and  probably  during  the  maturation 
of  the  fruit,  there  is  a  constant  consumption  of  oxygen  by 
the  ripening  parts,  and  an  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. 
This  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  case  of  the  flower.  The  temperature  varies 
considerably  during  the  day,  and  presents  oscillations 
which  are  not  yet  understood. 
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Tho  seed,  or,  in  the  case  of  indehiscent  fruits,  the  fruit 
itself,  is  often  provided  with  means,  for  dissemination. 
These  are  hooks.  wiir_'-.  hairs,  and  the  like,  by  which, 
through  the  agency  of  tho  wind  or  of  animals,  the  seeds 
or  fruits  may  he  carried  for  sonic  distance  from  the  parent 
plant.  Many  fruits,  like  the  violet,  witch  ha/.el,  etc-.,  by  a 
peculiar  mechanism  project  the  sccils  :  others  are  furnished 
with  appliances  by  which  they  can  become  fastened  in  suit- 
able soil. 

ii.;;ninntinn. — The  conditions  of  germination   of  seeds  . 
are    sufficient  moisture,  access   of  oxygen,  and  a  proper  j 
temperature.     Different  seeds  require  different  degrees  of  | 
temperature,  some,  like  water-cress,  germinating  in   ice- 
col.l  water,  others  requiring  1(10°  F.  or  even  more.     These  j 
conditions   must  coexist  in  order  to   ensure   germination  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  sceil  has  once  fairly  sprouted,  o.\>_'.-n 
can  be  withheld  without  injury.     Van  Tieghem  has  shown 
that  the  embryo  of  a  seed  may  bo  mutilated  even  to  com-  j 
plcte  separation  of  its  parts,  and  yet  possess  the  power  of 
partial  repair.     The  albumen  of  a  seed  like  the  four-o'clock 
can  by  replaced  by  a  wholly  different  starch  without  impair- 
ing the  power  of  speedy  germination.     It  is  still  a  disputed 
point  how  long  seeds  can  retain  their  vitality.    The  widely- 
published  accounts  of  the  germination  of  wheat  found  with 
Egyptian  mummies  are  all  discredited  by  botanists,  but  that 
there  arc  cases  of  greatly-prolonged  viability  there  can  be 
no  doubt.     (See  SEEDS.     For  VEGETABLE  METAMORPHOSIS 
and  VEGETABLE  MORPHOLOGY  see  METAMORPHOSIS,  BOTANY, 
LKIK   and  MORPHOLOGY  (in  botany),  by  PROP.  ASA  GRAY, 
M.  D.,  LL.D.)  O-  L-  GOODALE. 

Vegetable   Tissue.     See  BOTANY,  by  PROF.   ASA 
GR.IY,  LL.D.,  and  VEGETABLE  HISTOLOGY,  by  PROF.  G.  L. 

(iooliAI.E,  A.  M. 

Vegetable   Wax,  the   wax-like  product   of  various 
plants,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for 


B 


pans,  use       o 

beeswax.  (1)  Myrtle  wax,  produced  from  the  bayberry 
or  wax-myrtle,  Hurica  cerifera  of  tho  U.  S.  It  is  of  a 
greenish  hue,  and  is  sparingly  used  in  pharmacy  as  an  in- 
gredient of  cerates.  Its  candles  emit  a  pleasant  odor,  but 
do  not  give  a  good  light.  (2)  The  wax  of  the  Carnahuba 
palm.  I'npurnlria  ceri/era  of  Brazil.  It  is  used  in  Europe 
in  candle-making  and  waxing  floors  and  furniture.  (3) 
That  of  Cerojcylou  audicola,  a  fine  palm  tree  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  abundant,  but  rather  resinous,  and  for  candles  is  mixed 
with  tallow.  (4)  The  Japan  wax,  produced  by  boiling  the 
seeds  of  Shin  mmdnnen,  a  sumach  tree.  It  is  nearly  equal 
to  beeswax,  and  is  used  in  candle-making.  It  should  not 
be  confounded  with  China  wax,  which  is  an  insect  product. 
Vegeta'rianism,  a  view  according  to  which  vegetable 
substances  ought  to  form  the  sole  food  of  man,  while  the  | 
use  of  all  animal  substances,  or  at  least  of  moat  proper,  ' 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  diet  as  something  wrong,  both 
physiologically  and  morally.  Many  of  the  ancient  philos- 
ophers—as, for  instance,  Plato— encouraged  a  vegetable 
diet  as  tho  most  suitable  for  the  well-being  of  man,  phys- 
ically and  morally;  and  some  of  them — as,  for  instance, 
Pythagoras — absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  animal  food. 
In  modern  times  the  view  found  eloquent  advocates  in 
Rousseau,  Shelley,  and  others,  and  in  18-17  a  society  was 
formed  for  the  propagation  of  vegetarianism  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  which  published  the  Vegetarian  Menmgcr, 
a  monthly  paper,  up  to  1861.  A  similar  society  was  formed 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1850. 

Veg'etative  Process,  Chemistry  of.  In  the  article 
BOTANY,  by  PROF.  ASA  GRAY,  it  has  already  been  explained 
that  the  functions  in  nature  of  vegetation  are  to  transform 
lifeless  and  stable  bodies  and  compounds,  such  as  make 
up  the  air,  water,  and  soil,  into  organic  matter,  unstable, 
changeable,  decomposable,  oxidable,  and  full  of  chemical 
energy,  which  it  evolves  when  decomposing  or  oxidating 
—matter  fitted  thus  for  the  food  of  animals,  whose  life  and 
movement  it  supports  by  supplying  the  energy  necessary 
for  animal  heat  and  muscular  motion.     The  methods  and 
processes  by  which  the  plant  accomplishes  this  fundamental 
vital  function  upon  the  earth  constitute  the  subjects  of  a 
special  branch  of  chemistry,  which  may  be  called  vegetable 
ekanittry.     It  is  as  yet  but  little  cultivated,  and  but  fe 
things  are  known,  even  luperficially,  regarding  the  changes 
that  occur  in  tho  conversion  of  mineral  into  organized  mat- 
ter.   It  is  known  that  carbon,  tho  binding  element  of  organ- 
ized bodies,  is  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
atmosphere.     Hence  this  extremely  minute  constituent  o 
the  air,  equal  to  only  .0004  of  its  volume  or  .OOOfil  of  1 
weight,  is  tho  sole  dependence  of  plant-life,  and  through 
this  of  animal  life,  upon  the  earth.    Within  tho  leaf  of  t 
plant  resides  the  inscrutable  vital  influence  which  is  I 
with  the  assistance  of  the  heat  of  the  solar  ray,  to  set  i 
the  most  mysterious  of  chemical  laboratories,  where  si 
substances    as   cellulose   and   starch    (and   through   tl 
sugars),  with  still  more  complex  proteid  bodies,  ore  e 


orated  from  the  simple  compounds  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  Generations  may  pass  away  at  the  present  rat*  of 
progress  of  chemical  invcsligation  before  uny  real  insight 
will  he.  gained  into  the  cheini-ny  of  the  plant  leaf.  '1  lii- 
writer  is  enabled  to  state,  from  his  own  in  \v  n  rarch.  -  in 
votutnic  chemistry,  a  fact  which  li  >  known  in 

reference  to  this  problem,  and  which  is  inoi-t  itu|'rcsj.i\c 
in  its  character.  This  fact  is,  that  in  the  bodies  formed  in 
the  plant-leaf  hyili-">/>  n  e\i-ts  in  a  greater  state  of  conden- 
sation than  in  any  other  class  of  compounds  yet  known. 
While  in  liquid  water,  according  to  his  computations,  liquid 
hydrogen  exists  with  a  density  of  .15(11  only  (water  bein^ 
1),  in  cellulose,  starch,  and  gum  it  has  about  twice  this 
density,  or  .309,  and  in  cane-sugar  one  higher  still.  .368. 
That  this  enormously-condensed  condition  of  the  hydro- 
gen in  these  food-constituents  is  intimately  cnnncctcd 
with  their  nature  as  reservoirs  of  animal  energy  may  be 
asserted  without  doubt,  but  the  nature  of  this  connection 
is  yet  to  be  elucidated  by  laborious  chemical  im  litiga- 
tion. (See  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  and  VKGKI  ABLE  HIS- 
TOLOGY.) HENHY  Writrz. 

Ve'glia,  on  island  of  Austria,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Triest,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quimieio.  an  inlet  of  tho 
Adriatic,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  channel 
of  Morlacca.  It  is  23  miles  long,  12  miles  broad,  moun- 
tainous, and  produces  timber,  wine,  silk,  marble,  and  salt. 
P.  15,000. 

Vehmic  Court.  See  FEIIHIC  Cornr. 
Veh'se  (KARL  EDI-ARD),  b.  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  De«. 
18, 1802 ;  studied  jurisprudence  nt  Lcipsic  and  (iiittingen  ; 
was  appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  royal  archives  of  Dres- 
den in  1825 ;  published  his  <l?*rhichtr  Knitrr  Oitn'i  del  Grai- 
ten  in  1828,  and  became  chief  of  the  archives  in  183.1.  In 
1838  he  resigned  his  office  and  emigrated  to  America,  but 
returned  in  1839;  lectured  in  Dresden  and  various  other 
German  cities ;  settled  in  1853  in  Berlin,  but  was  arraigned 
for  some  passages  in  his  Getrhirhtt  <!•  r  ilmim-hm  !!;;/<•  (48 
vols.,  1851-58),  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  banished  from  Prussia.  In  1856  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land ;  settled  at  Sisach,  near  Bale;  was  naturalized  as  a 
Swiss  citizen;  visited  Italy  twice,  and  d.  at  Dresden  in 
1870.  Tho  first  6  vols.  of  his  tituchirlitc  der  d'nttrhen 
II'u/c  treat  of  Prussia,  the  next  1 1  Austria,  etc.  He  also 
wrote  Shakipearc  alt  Pvlitiker,  J'tycholny  iinrf  Dichter  (2 
vols.,  1851). 

Veins,  Anatomy  of  [Lai.  r«m],  the  companion  ves- 
sels to  the  arteries,  distributed  throughout  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  returning  the  venous  or  impure  blue  blood  from 
the  extremities,  surfaces,  and  viscera  to  the  heart  and 
lungs.  The  veins  are  membranous  canals,  essentially  de- 
I  void  of  elasticity  and  without  pulsation.  They  arise  from 
venous  capillaries  which  collect  from  the  tissues  the  blood 
recently  brought  to  them  by  the  arterial  capillaries,  richly 
freighted  with  oxygen  and  nutritive  matter.  Those  venous 

capillaries  unite  to 
form  ultimate  veins, 
which  still  again 
unite,  forming  succes- 
sively larger  branches 
and  trunks  as  they 


Valves  of  Veins. 


approach   the    centre 
of     the     circulation. 
The  motion  of  venous 
blood    is    secured    in 
part  by  the  n't  a  trryo, 
or  power  of  the  capil- 
lary chemico-vital  nu- 
tritive  processes,    in 
part  by  the  pressure 
of  the  moving  muscles 
and  viscera  between  which  the  veins  areiml.edded.  the  veins 
being  provided  with  valves  which  permit  of  blood-currei 
toward  the  heart,  but  not  the  reverse.     Veins  have  three 
coats— internal,  middle,  and  external.     The  veins  are  not 
uniform,  symmetrical  cylinders,  like  the  arteries,  but  have 
pouches  or  einnses  adjacent  to  the  valves,  so  that  « 
distended  resembles  a  bamboo  stick  with  bulbous 
joints      The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  have  nutrient  i 
or  r««a  »<Mornm,  in  their  walls.     The  veins  of  bones 
termed   sinuses,  their  outer  coat  being  replaced 
endosteum  or  fibrous  lining  of  the  bone,  as  i 
sinuses  of  the  skull.     The  venous  blood  returned  by  t 
veins  from  above  the  region  of  the  heart  is  united  r 
great  vein,  the  wna  ram  >«peri,>r,  all  from  below  enter 
by  the  «,.«  cnra  inferior.     Tho  »»«  aryjo.  connect, 
two  r«»«  car*,  and  receives  a  few  veins  from  the  regio 
between  them.    The  portal  vein  receives  the  venom 
from  the  intestines,  and  conveys  it  through  the  liver  t 
inferior  vena  cava.    The  pulmonary  vein  and  brar 
from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  carrying  the 
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blood  to  the  air-sacs  to  be  revivified  by  the  oxygen  of  in- 
spired uir. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.   REVISED  BY  WII.I.AHD  PARKER. 

Veins,  Metallic  and  Mineral.  See  ORE  DEPOSITS, 
by  PROF.  K.  PUHPKLLV. 

Veil  (Pmupp),  b.  at  Berlin  Feb.  13,  1793;  was  edu- 
cated by  Fricdrich  Schlegcl,  who  became  his  stepfather, 
and  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  peculiar  cast  of 
his  mind:  made  his  first  art-studies  in  Dresden;  joined 
afterward  Cornelius  and  Overbook  in  Rome,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  vehement  champions  of  the  romantic 
school  in  painting.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Stildcl  institute  of  art  in  Frankfort,  but  resigned  this 
position  in  1843  because  the  institute  bought  Lessing's 

'icture  of  JInss  before  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  removed 
is  studio  to  Sachsenhausen,  opposite  Frankfort.  Tie  has 
painted  both  nl  fresco  and  in  oil,  mostly  allegorical  and 
biblical  subjects.  Among  his  most  remarkable  pictures 
are — the  ,SVre»  Yearn  of  Plenty,  in  the  Villa  Bartholdy  at 
Rome,  Ckriitianity  brinniny  the  Fine  Art*  into  Germany,  in 
the  St'adel  institute  of  Frankfort,  the  Antmption  of  the 
Virr/lu,  in  the  cathedral  of  Frankfort,  and  the  Egyptian 
Darkne.su,  for  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Veitch  (JOHN),  b.  at  Peebles,  Scotland,  Oct.  24,  1829; 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  place  and  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  1851  with 
honors  in  logic  and  moral  philosophy;  was  assistant  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  and  to  his  successor,  Prof.  Frascr,  in  the 
chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  of  that  university  1855-60  ; 
became  professor  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  rhetoric  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  1860,  and  professor  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  1864.  He  trans- 
lated Descartes'  Discourse  on  the  Method  of  rifjhtly  con- 
ducting the  Itenson  and  Seeking  Truth  in  the  Sciences  (Ed- 
inburgh, 18,)0),  and  the  same  author's  Meditations  and  Se- 
lection* from  the  Principles  of  i'hilosopln/  (1853) ;  prepared 
a  Memoir  of  Dngald  Stewart  for  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Complete  Works  of  that  philosopher  (vol.  x.,  1858);  was 
joint  editor  with  the  late  Dean  H.  L.  Mansell  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic  (Edin- 
burgh and  Boston,  4  vols.,  1859-60),  and  has  written  a  Me- 
moir of  *S'tV  William  Hamilton,  Hart.  (Edinburgh,  186'J). 

Vejer'  de  la  Fronte'ra,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Cadiz,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  rock,  is  gloomy  and  dirty, 
but  looks  down  on  an  exceedingly  fertile  plain  along  the 
river  Barbate.  P.  7662. 

Ve'la  (VINCEXZO),  b.  in  1822  at  Lignrnetto,  canton  of 
Ticino,  Switzerland;  was  trained  as  a  stone-cutter  in  the 
quarries  of  Viggio  ;  went  to  Milan  in  1836,  where  he  stud- 
ied drawing ;  worked  in  the  studio  of  Cacciatori,  and  made 
models  for  the  jewellers ;  removed  in  1847  to  Rome  ;  won  a 
prize  in  1848  at  Venice  by  his  bas-relief,  Christ  raisinr/  the 
daughter  of  .faints  ;  volunteered  in  the  Italian  war  against 
Austria  in  1848 ;  settled  permanently  at  Turin,  and  at- 
tracted general  attention  by  his  statues,  A  Prayer  and  Spar- 
tacn*.  Among  his  later  works  are  Harmony  in  Tears  (1855) 
for  the  monument  of  Donizetti  at  Bergamo ;  France  and 
/tnli/,  a  group  (1863),  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Milan  to 
the  empress  Eugenie  ;  Columbus  and  America  and  Napoleon 
in  St.  Helena,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York. 

Velas'quez  (DiEGo),  b.  in  Spain  about  1470;  accom- 
panied Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  to  America  1493; 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  subjugation  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  held  several  offices ;  was  commissioned  to  conquer 
and  colonize  the  island  of  Cuba,  of  which  he  became  gov- 
ernor; founded  Havana  (1511)  and  other  cities,  and  de- 
spatched to  Mexico  the  expeditions  of  Grijalva,  Cortez,  and 
Narvaez.  His  last  years  were  occupied  by  a  controversy 
with  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  about  jurisdiction.  D.  1523. 

Velasquez   (DIEGO  Rodriguez   de   Silva),   b.  at 

Seville,  Spain,  in  June,  1599,  of  Portuguese  descent  on 
the  father's  side ;  displayed  in  childhood  such  a  fondness 
for  drawing  that  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Francisco 
de  Herrera,  the  elder,  and  afterward  in  that  of  Francisco 
Pachoco,  whose  daughter  he  married  ;  but  was  indebted  for 
his  style  less  to  cither  of  his  masters  than  to  his  own  reso- 
lute and  untiring  study  of  nature,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
developed  an  intense  realism,  "  adhering  strictly  to  color, 
form,  and  outline  of  whatever  he  represented,"  and  execut- 
ing studies  of  the  same  model,  a  ragged  peasant  lad,  in 
every  possible  attitude.  He  thus  acquired  wonderful  skill 
in  taking  likenesses,  as  well  as  in  his  representation  of 
still  life.  To  this  earliest  period  belong  his  celebrated 
Water-Carrier,  at  Apsley  House,  London,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  and  Beggar  Boy,  at  the  Louvre,  Paris, 
and  a  Laughing  Peasant,  in  Vienna.  In  1622  he  made  a 
short  visit  to  Madrid  to  see  the  royal  galleries,  painted  a 
portrait  of  Gongora  the  poet,  and  secured  the  friendship 
of  powerful  patrons ;  was  invited  to  Madrid  the  following 


year  (1623)  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Olivares,  the  prime 
minister  of  Philip  IV.;  was  next  employed  by  that  mon- 
nrch,  and  produced  a  portrait  which  at  once  established 
his  reputation  as  the  first  artist  of  Spain  ;  was  appointed 
court-painter,  with  a  regular  salary  in  addition  to  handsome 
compensation  for  his  separate  works ;  made  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Charles  of  England  during  his  secret  visit  to  Mad- 
rid in  1623;  gained  great  applause  by  his  Espiilniint  of  the 
Moriscoes  from  Spain  (1627);  became  intimate  with  Rubens 
on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Madrid  on  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion ( 1628),  but  was  not  sensibly  affected  by  his  florid  style; 
visited  Italy  1629;  was  received  with  great  honor  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  and  assigned  apartments  in  the  Vatican; 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  copying  the  frescoes  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  but  considered  Titian  greater  than 
either;  returned  to  Madrid  1631;  was  given  a  painting- 
room  in  the  palace,  and  became  more  than  ever  a  royal 
favorite;  went  a  second  time  to  Italy  to  buy  pictures  and 
statuary  for  the  royal  gallery  1648-51,  and  was  on  his 
return  appointed  chief  chamberlain  of  the  court.  D.  at 
Madrid  Aug.  7,  1660.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  Spanish  painters.  An  appreciative  account  of 
\'i'/tiHijnrz  and  his  Works  (1855)  has  been  written  by  Sir 
W.  M.  Stirling.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Velde.     See  VAXDERVF.LDE. 

Vr'lez,  town  of  New  Granada,  in  lat.  6°  10'  N.,  Ion.  73° 
50'  W.,  on  the  Suarez,  has  cotton  manufactures.  P.  7546. 

Ve'lez  Mala'ga,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Malaga, 
on  the  river  Velez,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
a  plain  of  the  highest  fertility,  producing  sugar,  cotton,  and 
rice,  besides  wine  and  fruits  of  superior  quality.  The  town 
itself  is  old  and  somewhat  decayed,  but  it  is  rich  and  car- 
ries on  an  important  trade.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
Moorish  castle  and  two  fine  old  churches.  P.  15,000. 

Ve'lez  Ru'bio,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Almeria, 
on  a  plain  2558  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  some 
very  efficacious  chalybeate  springs  in  the  vicinity.  P.  5148. 

Velia,  or  Dlca,  a  Greek  city.     Sec  ELEA. 

Veli'ki  Us^jug',  town  of  European  Russia,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jug  and  the  Suchona,  manufactures  leather, 
tallow,  goap,  and  vinegar.  P.  7763. 

Velish',  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Witebsk, 
on  the  Dwina,  exports  large  quantities  of  corn,  flax,  and 
hemp  to  Riga.  P.  9562. 

Velle'ia,  town  of  ancient  Liguria,  the  present  province 
of  Parma,  Italy,  near  the  Nura,  was  founded  under  Tibe- 
rius, and  was  buried  by  a  land-slide  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  lay  hidden  and  forgotten  till  1760,  when  by  chance  it  was 
discovered,  and  its  forum,  amphitheatre,  baths,  etc.,  were 
excavated.  Singularly  enough,  Roman  history  does  not 
contain  the  least  hint  of  any  such  incident  having  taken 
place,  but  a  comparison  between  the  soil  covering  the  city 
and  that  of  the  neighboring  mountains  makes  the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  land-slide  very  probable. 

Velleius  Paterculus.    See  PATERCIILUS. 

Velle'tri  [anc.  Velitrte],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Rome,  situated  on  a  spur  of  Monte  Artemisio,  about  26 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  walls,  now  very  ruin- 
ous, are  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  the  cathedral 
and  other  churches  contain  ancient  marbles,  pictures,  and 
other  mediaeval  objects  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  the  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  and  Roman  antiquities  formerly  preserved  here 
in  the  Museo  Borgiano  have  been  dispersed,  as  has  also  the 
important  collection,  likewise  made  by  the  Borgia  family, 
of  stone  implements  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  lake-dwel- 
lers. Velletri  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Vol- 
scian  cities,  and  one  of  the  most  restless  and  rebellious 
under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  Octavian  family  is  said  to 
have  transferred  itself  from  Velletri  to  Rome  during  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have  been  immediate- 
ly admitted,  as  one  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  Volsci,  to  the 
full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  Velletri  had  to  endure 
its  share  of  suffering  from  the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  and 
its  mediaeval  life  was  no  less  turbulent  than  that  of  its 
neighbors.  The  modern  town,  notwithstanding  its  nearness 
to  the  Pontine  Marshes,  is  said  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  It 
is  supplied  with  water  by  a  subterranean  aqueduct  about  8 
miles  in  length,  constructed  by  Fontana.  P.  16,500. 

Veil  ore',  a  British  fortress  in  the  Arcot  district  of  South- 
ern India,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Pillar,  or  "river 
of  milk,"  as  the  name  of  this  picturesque  stream  signifies. 
The  fort  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  The  European  quarters  of  the  town  are  airy 
and  pleasant,  but  the  town  itself  is  overcrowded.  Latterly, 
there  have  been  severe  floods  in  Vellore  because  of  the  sud- 
den rise  of  the  Pillar,  and  numbers  of  persons  have  perished. 
The  town  contains  a  fine  temple  to  Vishnu,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  his  incarnation  of  Krishna,  as  divinely  dallying 
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with  ami  ravishing  the  thousand  tdicrdicrdi-scs  wh.mi  he 
so  honored.  Tippoo  Sultan  nsc'l  In  live  a  j^reat  part  of 
e;irh  year  (when  heuas  not  out  on  li^htin^  expeditions)  at 
tliis  salubrious  station.  The  railway  now  runs  neiir  the 
citv,  and  it  is  likely  to  increase  in  size.  As  a  foitn-.-.-  il  i- 
of  considerable  strategic  importance  even  iit  this  time.  1'. 
51,500.  K.  C.  CALUWELL. 

Vi'llura.     See  PAKCHMK.NT. 

Velocim'eter  [Lat.  reins,  "  swift,"  and  nirpoi-.  "  meas- 
ure"], an  instrument  for  measuring  with  extreme  accuracy 
the  velocity  (if  projectiles  liy  means  of  electricity,  was  in- 
vented by  Wheatstone  in  IStll.  nnd  h;is  received  ingenious 
Improvement*,  from  Col.. I.  (i.  Ilenton  of  the  I'.S.  ordnance 
department.  A  sim]iler  form  has  recently  been  devised  by 
Capt.  Lo  Boulenge  of  Belgium. 

Veloc'ipede  [Lat.  relnr,  "swift,"  and  pt*,  ''foot"], 
originally  a  vehicle  im  cnicd  in  1817  by  M.  Drais  of  Mann- 
heim, consisting  of  a  seat  resting  upon  two  wheels,  one 
before  the  other.  The  rider  sat  astride  the  scat,  and  pro- 
pelled the  vehicle  by  striking  the  ground  with  his  toes. 
More  recently  velocipedes  are  propelled  by  the  aetion  of 
the  feet  upon  a  crank  attached  to  the  axle  of  the  forward 
wheel.  Velocipedes  are  called  bicycles,  tricycles,  or  quad- 
ricycles,  according  to  the  number  of  wheels.  Few  things 
are  more  puzzling  to  the  ordinary  observer  than  the  self- 
balancing  or  m-l/'-misteiiaiice  of  the  bicycle  velocipede.  If 
he  makes  the  experiment,  he  finds  his  forebodings,  founded 
upon  the  absence  of  bate  for  tinkle  equilibrium  in  the  two 
wneels  in  the  same  fore-and-aft  plane,  but  too  well  verified. 
The  principle  by  which  the  skilled  rider  sustains  himself 
is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  familiar  ex- 
periment of  balancing  a  long  pole  in  a  vertical  position  on 
the  chin  or  end  of  the  finger.  The  equilibrium  of  a  pole 
thus  balanced  (supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  so,  which  it 
never  is)  is  viittnnle  ;  but  in  its  almost  vertical  (or  balanced) 
position  the  motion  of  fall  is  extremely  slow;  the  holder  is 
easily  able  to  detect  it,  and  to  move  his  finger  (or  chin)  so 
as  to  counteract  it.  The  process  for  the  bicycle  is  not 
identical,  but  analogous ;  the  experienced  rider  feelt  such 
incipient  tendency  of  the  vehicle  to  fall  cither  way,  and  by 
an  acquired  habit,  which  becomes  instinctive,  checks  it 
through  the  guiding-wheel,  slightly  varying  his  direction. 
The  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  deflection  of  his  moving 
velocity  thus  brought  into  action  counteracts  each  incipient 
falling  tendency.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say 
that  what  is,  in  statics  (or  motionless),  a  position  of 
nutttible  equilibrium  is  made  kinetically  (i.  e.  through 
motion)  stable.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Velocity.    See  MOTION,  by  PROF.  W.  P.  TROWDIUDOE. 

Velpean'  (ALFRED  ARMAXD  Louis  MARIE),  b.  at 
Breche,  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  France,  May  18, 
1795,  the  son  of  a  common  horse-leech  ;  attracted  attention 
by  his  passion  for  studies  and  his  success  in  some  cures 
he  undertook  in  the  neighborhood;  went  in  1816  to  Tours, 
with  some  slender  support  from  a  friend,  to  study  medicine; 
removed  in  1821  to  Paris,  and  became  in  1830  surgeon  in 
the  Pitid  Hospital  in  Paris,  in  1885  professor  of  clinical 
surgery  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  in  1842  at  the 
Institute.  D.  at  Paris  Aug.  24, 1867.  He  wrote—  Traite  de 
I'Antitomie  chirurt/icale  (2  vols.,  1825),  Aiiatomie  ehirur- 
gimle,  gentrale  et  topoyraphit/ue  (2  vols.,  1838),  Mlmnjre 
mi-  let  Positions  ricieuses  du  Foetus  (1830),  Jfouveaux  Ele- 
ment* de  Medicine  opfratoire  (1832),  Embryologie  on  Oi-o- 
logie  hitmaine  (1833),  De»  Convulsions  pendant  la  Grostesse, 
duriint  le  Tmriiil,  on  apres  I' Accouchement  (1834),  Trait( 
dei  Maladies  da  Sein  et  de  la  Region  mammaire  (1853).  His 
disciples,  Jeanseline  and  Pavilion,  collected  and  published 
his  Lemons  orales  de  Clinique  chirttrgicale  (3  vols.,  1840—41). 

Velvet.     See  APPENDIX. 

Venan'go,  county  of  N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by 
Allcghany,  Venango,  and  other  rivers,  and  traversed  by 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
and  several  branch  railroads.  The  county  forms  the  centre 
of  the  great  oil-basin  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  part  of 
it  is  traversed  by  spurs  of  the  Allcghany  Mountains.  Pe- 
troleum, bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore  are  very  abundant, 
and  lumber  is  largely  exported.  The  soil  along  the  streams 
is  fertile.  There  are  manufactories  of  refined  petroleum, 
machinery,  carriages,  woollen  goods,  and  boots  and  shoes ; 
flour-mill's  and  saw-mills.  Live-stock  of  all  kinds  is  nume- 
rous. Staples,  petroleum;  coal,  lumber,  wool,  oats,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Franklin. 
Area,  850  sq.  m.  P.  47,925. 

Venango,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.    P.  902. 

Venango,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.  P.  of  b. 
318  ;  of  tp.  623. 

Venango,  tp.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.     P.  13.70. 

Venango,  city  and  b.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.    P.  1550. 

Venantius.     See  FOBTUXATTS  (VKXAXTIUS). 


Vena'ria  Rea'le,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Turin, 
near  the  torrent  Slur  ;<,  a  hom  .1  milt-  N.  of  the  city  of  Tarta! 

The  castle,  \vhicti  was  the  royal  -imuiicr  n--i>li-t!<-i-  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  during  th>-  la-t  MBtOrjr,  «:i-  -o  dumai."'d  in 
the  course  of  the  Fn  n-'h  occupation  thnt  it  ban  never  l.ei-n 
repaired.  The  royal  chapel.  ho«c\er.  i-  .-till  i 
'lit  inii.  and  is  much  admired  for  il  -  an-  hi  lecture  and  internal 
decoration.  Venariii  Heal--  is  an  actn  r  little  town,  and  its 
lar^'c  piana  i/'iii-nii  is  used  as  a  place  for  artillcrv-practice. 
P.  51100. 

Venbfi  Metre.  Kvery  one  knows  of  the  Sanskrit 
tti'ik'i.  Next  in  importance  t.,  il  in  India  we  mil  ' 
.-Her  the  n  ii/'t'i.  Millions  and  millions  of  Hindu.-  nut  only 
read  and  write  it,  but  tin-/  it  alike.  It  is  a  most  intricate 
alliterative  measure,  con-i-ting  usually  of  four  linen,  but 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Knntl  of  Tiravailuvar,  of  two  nnlv. 
What  the  most  involved  and  difficult  versification  of  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  or  the  sonnet,  is  in  English  to  the  plain 
sober  march  of  non-rhyming  (called  blank)  verse,  that  is 
the  vcnba  to  the  sloka.  The  vcnbil  of  four  linen  contains 
properly  five  alliterative  rhymes  and  four  or  flvc  alliter- 
ations simple.  There  is  no  need  in  thin  place  further  to 
dissect  this  strange  Hindu  metre,  but  the  reader  can  easily 
consult  Indian  prosodies  on  the  subject,  where  the  vcnba, 
as  it  deserves,  is  treated  of  at  great  length.  It  is  so  ex- 
tremely difficult  a  measure  that  it  cannot  be  here  treated 
of  concisely.  Probably,  this  is  one  reason  why  the  word 
is  to  be  found  in  no  English  cyclopaedia.  R.  C.  CltDK  i  1.1  . 

Ven'dace,  the  Coregonns  Wil/nylibii,  a  trout-like  fish 
of  the  family  Coregonids?,  found  in  Scottish  and  Swedish 
lakes,  and  probably  in  Pomerania  also.  Its  introduction 
into  Scotland  is  ascribed  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  a 
fine  prolific  table-fish,  and  is  caught  in  nets,  since  it  never 
takes  the  hook. 

Vendee,  La,  department  of  France,  bordering  W.  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  comprises  an  area  of  2587  sq.  m.,  with 
401,446  inhabitants.  The  coast-land  is  either  sandy  or  salt 
marshes,  from  which  it  has  received  the  name  of  .Varait. 
The  northern  part,  the  Jiocaye,  is  more  elevated,  but  the 
ground  is  covered  either  with  heath  or  with  pine  forest. 
The  rest  of  the  department,  the  Maine,  is  fertile  land,  em- 
inently well  suited  to  agriculture.  But  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
advantages, both  the  .Marais  and  the  lineage  are  well  peo- 
pled and  carefully  cultivated ;  flax,  hemp,  and  vegetables 
are  produced  in  the  former,  honey,  fruit,  and  hops  in  the 
latter,  and  wine  in  both  districts.  In  the  Plaine  large 
crops  of  wine,  wheat,  and  fruits  are  raised,  and  many  cat- 
tle fattened  for  the  Paris  market.  Iron  and  coal  are  found. 
Of  54,003  children  of  school  age,  18.234  received  no  school 
education  in  1857.  Cap.  JJapol6on-Vendee. 

Vendemiare'  ("wine  month"),  in  the  French  revolu- 
tionary calendar,  lasted  from  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  21.  It  was 
the  first  month  in  the  revolutionary  year. 

Vendet'ta  [It.].  Before  the  administration  of  justice 
becomes  a  social  institution,  with  authority  to  redress  all 
injuries  and  power  to  enforce  its  authority,  the  idea  of 
justice  manifests  itself  in  social  life  by  the  formation  of 
customs  which  make  vengeance  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  the  individual.  When  a  man  is  slain,  his  son, 
his  brother,  or  his  nearest  kinsman  must  avenge  the  blood 
by  slaying  the  murderer,  or  the  whole  family  will  stand 
disgraced.  In  its  gravest  and  most  sublime  form  this  cus- 
tom existed  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  but,  as  it 
denotes  a  certain  stage  of  social  development,  it  is  found 
under  some  form  in  the  history  of  every  nation.  Traces 
of  it  still  occur  among  the  Montenegrins,  Albanians. Druses, 
Circassians,  etc.,  and  it  flourishes  among  the  Bedouins  and 
in  Corsica.  In  this  lust  place  it  has  received  a  most  rigid 
and  cruel  form,  and  plays  a  most  important  part  in  social 
life.  The  name  vendetta  originated  here.  In  his  novel 
Colnmba,  Prosper  MerimSe  has  given  a  very  striking  and 
minutely  true  picture  of  the  custom. 

Vendftme',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loir-et- 
Chcr,  on  tho  Loir,  has  a  college,  cavalry  barracks,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery,  gloves,  needles,  and  paper. 
P.  9938. 

Venddme,  an  ancient  .countship  of  France,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  the  present  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  was 
erected  into  a  duchy  by  Francis  I.,  and  given  to  Ch«rle« 
of  Bourbon.     It  returned  to  the  Crown  with  the  access! 
of  Henry  IV.  in  1589,  but  in  1598  he  bestowed  it  on  hi 
eldest  son  by  Gabrielle  d'Kstrces.  CESAR  (b.  in  1594,  d.  Get. 
22,  1665),  from  whom  descended  the  house  of  \  en 
Ce"sar  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  intrigues  and 
conspiracies  against  Richelieu  and  in  the  entanzlcmei 
of  the  Fronde,  and  left  two  sons— Lot  is.  duke  dc\  cndome 
(b.  in  1612,  d.  Aug.  6, 16«9),  and  FRANCIS  DE  VEXDoxit, 
Duke  de  Beaufort  (see  BEAUFORT).    Louis  mamed  Laura 
Mancini,  one  of  Cardinal  Ma»arin's  famous  niece*,  but  be- 
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oamo  a  priest  after  her  death  in  1657 ;  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  left  two  sons — Louis  JOSEPH,  duke  de  VendOme  (b.  in 
Paris  July  1,  1654,  d.  at  Tinaroz,  Catalonia,  June  11,  1712), 
and  Philip  of  Vondome,  grand  prior  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lar in  France  (b.  Aug.  23,  1655,  d.  Jan.  24,  1727),  with 
whom  the  family  became  extinct.  Of  all  the  members  of 
the  family,  however,  Louis  Joseph  was  the  only  one  who 
exhibited"  really  great  talents.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1672,  and  fought  with  distinction  under  Turenne  in  Ger- 
many  and  Alsace,  and  under  Crequi  in  Flanders,  to  the 
Pi-ace  of  Nymwegcn  (1678).  He  earned  still  greater  re- 
nown in  the  following  war  (1688),  under  Luxembourg  in 
the  Low  Countries,  at  the  sieges  of  Mons  and  Namur,  and 
in  the  battles  of  Leuze  and  Steenkerk,  and  under  Catinat 
in  Italy,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  in  the  battle 
of  Marsaglia  (Oct.  4,  1693).  But  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
energy  he  often  displayed  at  the  moment,  and  the  coolness 
and  inexhaustibleness  of  resources  he  evinced  in  an  emer- 
gency, Louis  XIV.  still  hesitated  to  entrust  him  with  an 
independent  command;  for  he  was  as  careless  as  he  was 
audacious,  and  his  tits  of  energy  were  often  succeeded  by 
periods  of  indolence,  during  which  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  grossest  sensualities.  Nevertheless,  in  1605  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  Spain,  and  the  result 
was  a  singularly  rapid  campaign,  in  which  one  brilliant 
success  followed  another;  the  whole  finally  was  wound  up 
with  the  capture  of  Barcelona,  which  enabled  the  king  to 
negotiate  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  In  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession  he  was  sent  in  1702  to  supersede  Villcroi 
in  Italv.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  beaten 
and  demoralized  army,  defeated  the  Austrian?  at  Ustiano 
and  San  Vittorio,  and  drove  Prince  Eugene  beyond  the 
Mincio.  His  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Germany  through 
the  Tyrol  failed,  as  the  duke  of  Savoy  rose  in  his  rear ;  but 
with  great  alertness  he  turned  round,  defeated  the  Pied- 
montese  completely,  and  gained  new  victories  over  Eugene 
at  Cassano  (1705)  and  over  Keventlow  at  Calcinate  (1706). 
However  brilliant,  his  Italian  campaign  was  not  without 
its  narrow  escapes,  caused  by  his  carelessness,  such  as  the  ] 
battle  of  Luzzara  (1702),  and  having  been  removed  to  the 
armv  of  the  Rhine  once  more  to  make  amends  for  the 
blunders  of  Villeroi,  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Marl- 
borough  and  Eugene  at  Oudenarde  (July  11,  1708).  The 
fault  was  perhaps  not  his.  He  commanded  under  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  hands  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  hated  him,  were  busy  in  his  af- 
fairs. He  left  the  army  and  retired  in  disgust  to  his  estates.  i 
But  in  1710  the  situation  of  the  French  party  in  Spain  be- 
came so  desperate  that  Philip  IV.  implored  his  grandfather 
to  send  him  Vendome.  Accordingly,  Vendflme  was  sent  to 
Spain,  created  an  army,  defeated  the  English  at  Brihuega 
and  the  Austrians  at  Villa  Vicioso,  carried  the  king  back 
to  Madrid,  and  finished  the  war  in  Spain.  But  as  soon  as 
the  work  was  done,  he  immediately  relapsed  into  his  old 
indulgences,  and  died  suddenly  from  "extraordinary  glut- 
tony." 
Vendome,  Column  of.  See  PARIS. 

Vend'or's  Lien  is  an  equitable  lien  for  the  unpaid 
purchase-money  of  land  resulting  to  the  vendor  or  grantor, 
although  the  purchaser  has  taken  possession,  and  although 
the  conveyance  may  acknowledge  that  the  consideration 
has  boon  paid.  It  attaches  to  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the 
vendee  or  grantee,  and  of  all  persons  holding  under  him 
except  purchasers  for  value  without  notice  of  its  existence. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  and  is  enforced  by  a  fore-  j 
closure  and  sale  of  the  land.  If  a  higher  security  is  taken 
for  the  price  by  the  vendor,  as  a  mortgage,  and  generally 
a  collateral  undertaking  of  a  third  person,  the  lien  is 
waived,  but  no  note,  bond,  or  other  personal  security  of 
the  vendee  will  have  this  effect.  Although  this  Hen  does 
not  exist  by  the  law  of  a  few  States,  it  is  fully  recognized 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  commonwealths.  In  several  of 
-  the  Western  States  it  is  of  great  practical  importance,  and 
seems  to  be  very  commonly  relied  upon  as  a  security  for 
the  price  of  land.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Ve'nedey  (JAKOB),  b.  at  Cologne  May  24, 1805 ;  studied 
law  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  and  began  to  practise  as  an 
advocate  in  his  native  city,  but  fled  to  France  in  1S32  on 
account  of  an  injunction  against  his  Ueber  Getchworenen- 
yerii'hfe  and  other  conflicts  with  the  Prussian  police;  set- 
tled in  Paris,  and  began  in  1835  to  issue  a  monthly  paper, 
Der  Geachtete  ;  was  twice  banished  from  Paris,  but  finally 
allowed  to  reside  there  by  the  intervention  of  Arago,  Mig- 
net,  ami  others  whose  interest  he  had  gained  by  his  work, 
It'dtncrthtun,  Chrfstnitktnit,  Germanenthuw  (1840) ;  returned 
to  Germany  in  1848,  and  sat  in  the  national  assembly  at 
Frankfort;  was  banished  from  Berlin  andBreslau;  went 
to  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  but  settled  finally  in  Oberwciler, 
Baden,  where  he  d.  Feb.  8, 1871.  After  a  visit  to  England 
(1843-44),  he  wrote  Irltmd  (2  vols.,  1844)  and  Entjland  (3 


vols.,  1845):  ho  also  wrote  (Swkii-litr  ,/,:*  dtntschea  Volkt 
(4  vols.,  1854-62),  besides  a  number  of  biographies  and 
minor  essays.  . 

Venedy,  p.-v.,  Washington  co.,  III.     P.  230. 

Vcneer'ing  [Fr.  /««™i>,  to  "furnish"],  in  cabinet- 
work, the  art  of  laying  thin  leaves  of  some  valuable  wood 
or  other  material  upon  a  foundation  of  inferior  material. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as 
a  novelty  of  his  period.  The  plates  were  formerly  sawn  by 
hand,  but  in  1806,  Brunei  introduced  a  method  of  splitting 
them  from  straight-grained  wood,  and  employed  circular 
saws  for  carved  and  knotted  wood.  Veneers  of  ivory  and 
bone  are  now  largely  used  for  some  purposes.  The  finer  pro- 
cesses are  called  MARQUETRY  and  Bt:nL-WoRK  (which  see). 

Venereal  Ulcer.    See  APPENDIX. 

Venesection.    See  BI.KKDINO. 

Venetian  Architecture.  See  RENAISSANCE,  by 
CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Vene'tian  Chalk,  the  same  as  French  chalk,  a  soft 
white  talc  used  by  tailors  instead  of  chalk;  also  used  in 
making  pastels  and  cosmetics. 

Venezue'la,  United  States  of,  a  republic  of  South 
America,  extends  between  Int.  1°  8'  and  12°  16'  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  60°  and  73°  17'  W.,  bounded  W.  by  the  1'nited 
States  of  Colombia,  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic and  British  Guiana,  and  S.  by  Brazil,  and  comprises  an 
area  of  403.000  sq.  m.,  with  1,784,194  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  17,000  are  pure  whites,  about  52,000  pure  Indians, 
and  the  rest  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  negroes. 
The  language  is  Spanish  ;  the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic, 
but  other  religions  are  tolerated  :  the  constitution  is  a  dose 
imitation  of  that  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America.  The  union 
comprises  the  following  twenty  states,  with  one  federal  dis- 
trict and  one  territory  : 

State,.  PTl«.'r"  CaPilals- 

Apure 18,635 San  Fernando. 

Barcelona 101, 3915 Barcelona. 

Barquesimeto 143,818 Barquesimeto. 

Bolivar 129,143 La  Guayra. 

Carabobo 117,005 Valencia. 

Cojedcs 85,678 San  Carlos. 

Cumana 55,476 Cumana. 

Falcon  or  Coro 99,920.. Coro. 

Guarico 191,000 Calabozo. 

Guayana 34,053 Ciudad  Bolivar. 

Guzman  Blanco 94,151 Victoria. 

Maturin 47,863 Maturin. 

Merkla 67,849 Merida. 

Nueva  Esparta  (Mar- 
garita)   30,983 Asuncion. 

Portuguesa 79,934 Guanare. 

Taclrira 6K.619 San  Cristobal. 

Trujillo 108,t!72 Trujillo. 

Yaracui 71.0S9 San  Felipe. 

Zamora 59,449 Barina«. 

Zulia 59.235 Maracaybo. 

Federal  district 60,010 Caracas. 

Territory  of  Aniazo- 

nas 23,048 Caracas. 

The  capital,  Caracas,  has  48,897  inhabitants  :  Valencia, 
28,594;  Barquesimeto,  25,664  :  Marueayho.  21,954  :  Matu- 
rin, 12,944.  The  coast  along  the  Atlantic  is  low,  sandy, 
and  mostly  occupied  by  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  ;  along  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  thatof  Mammy!.. >, 
it  is  alternately  low,  swampy,  and  lined  with  lagoons,  and 
bold  jind  rocky,  the  cliffs  rising  wall-like  against  the  sea, 
but  forming  many  good  harbors,  such  as  those  of  La  Guayra, 
Puerto  Cabello,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  and  Maracaybo.  The 
interior  comprises  two  different  mountain-systems,  N.  and 
S.  of  the  Orinoco.  From  Colombia  the  Andes  enter  this 
country,  and  at  Pamplona,  in  hit.  7°  15'  N.,  Ion.  73°  W., 
they  separate  into  two  branches — the  one  running  N.,  under 
the  names  of  Sierra  do  Ocana,  Sierra  de  Perijn,  and  the 
Oca  Mountains,  never  rising  above  5000  feet,  and  termina- 
ting in  Cape  Chichibacoa  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Goajira;  the  other  running  first  N.  E., 
under  the  name  of  the  Merida  Mountains,  having  an  ave- 
rage altitude  of  6000  feet,  and  rising  in  the  two  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  15,000  feet,  then  more  directly  E., 
under  the  name  of  the  Venezuela  Coast  Mountains,  having 
a  mean  height  of  4800  feet,  and  rising  in  the  Silla  de  Ca- 
racas to  8547  feet,  and  in  the  Picacho  de  Naiquata  even  to 
9100  feet.  S.  of  the  Orinoco  stretches  the  Sierra  Parima, 
consisting  of  many  ranges,  among  which  is  the  Sierra  de 
Pacaraima,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Venezuela 
and  Brazil,  but  is  generally  very  little  known.  Between 
these  two  mountain-systems  extend  along  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  the  Llanos,  grassy  plains  of  various  elevation 
and  of  various  surface-formation,  those  of  Apure  being  so 
perfectly  level  that  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Apure  and  Rio 
Meta,  which  traverse  them  and  enter  the  Orinoco,  arc 
turned  by  the  least  E.  wind  or  by  a  swelling  of  the  Ori- 
noco and  flow  up-stream,  while  those  of  Caracas  and  Ca- 
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rabobo  present  low  ranges  of  hills  nnrl  groups  oi 
The  climate  varies  with  tin-  elevation.  In  the  low  regions, 
nol  rising  bcvond  2HIMI  ('<•'•!  alio\e  III"  sea.  it  is  very  hot, 
the  moan  temperature  being  MIJ  ami  the  thermometer 
often  reaching  110":  these  regions  are  by  the  natm- 
called  ffemu  etffltftt  ("  hoi  lands").  At  an  elevation  of 
from  211(1(1  to  7000  feet,  in  the  ti'iri-im  ti-Hi/tliul'ii  i  "temper- 
ate himls  "),  the  rlilliate  is  ilelighlfiil  and  healthy,  tin-  me.in 
gilimi:il  temperature  ranging  from  ll.V1  to  T.I".  Where  the 
country  rises  above  70011  feet,  in  the  tii-rrn*  frinu  ("eohl 
lands"),  il  L'cinTalh  become-'  uninhabitable,  not  so  much, 
however,  on  neeoun't  of  any  excess! ve  eohlness  us  because 

of  the  perpetual  mists  whieli  hung  over  these  regions,  and 

the  terrible  hail  and  snow  storms  which  visit  them.    There 

II  v  ami  rainy  sea.-on,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country 

as,  for  instance,  in  (iuayana — rains  are  frequent  also  in 

the  ilrv  season.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Can'u-ii-  i- 
abuut  330  inches  in  eighty  days.  The  country  is  every 
where  well  watered,  Besides  the  Orinoco  with  its  40(1  nav- 
igable affluents,  several  hundred  rivers,  most  of  them  nav- 
igable, enter  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  lakes  and  lagoons  arc 
numerous.  The  soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  seems  to  he  very  L'reat, 
though  its  mining  industry  is  as  yet  very  little  developed. 
Diamonds  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  Nueva  Esparta; 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  in  Bolivar  and  G Havana;  copper, 
iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  quicksilver  in  Falcon  and  Baree- 
huri :  alum,  gypsum,  saltpetre,  asphaltum,  petroleum,  and 
sulphur  abound;  salt  is  produced  in  large  quantities  along 
the  coast,  and  urnn  from  the  lagoon  of  Lagunilla  in  Mer'nla. 
Still  richer  is  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  primeval  forests 
of  (i Havana  contain  excellent  timber  and  fine  cabinet  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  satin-wood,  ebony,  etc.  The  cinchona 
occurs  i  n  large  forests  ;  also  the  eaucho,  or  India-rubber  tree, 
gum  trees,  dyewoods,  among  which  the  famous  il!ri-i>iri, 
and  medicinal  plants.  The  cocoa,  sago,  wax,  and  royal 
palm  abound  in  the  low  regions.  The  coffee  tree,  intro- 
duced in  1784,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  succeeds  well 
at  an  elevation  from  650  to  5500  feet.  Cacao  and  cotton 
are  also  extensively  cultivated.  Sugar  and  indigo  were 
formerly  raised  in  larger  quantities,  but  tobacco  forms 
still  a  very  important  crop.  The  principal  occupation, 
however,  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding.  In  1873 
the  country  possessed  1,389,802  head  of  horned  cattle, 
1,1 2*. 273  sheep  and  goats,  93.800  horses,  47,200  mules, 
281.0110  asses,  and  3fi2,597  swine.  Excellent  fish,  beau- 
tiful birds,  game,  and  barnyard  fowls  abound,  but  the  lower 
regions  are  much  infested  by  noxious  insects,  immense  spi- 
ib  •  -.  bats,  and  centipedes,  venomous  serpents  and  alliga- 
tors :  the  boa  constrictor  reaches  a  length  of  50  feet.  The 
manufacturing  industry  is  very  little  developed,  but  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  good  roads  and  other  proper  means  of 
communication,  the  commerce  is  considerable.  In  1872-73 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $21,320,495  ;  that 
of  the  imports  to  $11,264,976.  The  principal  items  of  ex- 
port were  coffee,  23,998,585  pounds;  cotton,  5,648,323; 
sugar,  5,017,469:  cacao,  7,573,588;  tobacco,  1,100,297;  in- 
di.'o,  182,976;  hides.  130,000;  skins,  150,000,  etc.  About 
2200  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  country  in  1874.  In 
lS7;;-74  the  revenue  amounted  to  $5,570,401,  the  expend- 
iture to  $5,209,351 ;  the  home  debt  to  $16,439,383,  the  for- 
eign debt  to  $46,575,337. 

The  island  of  Margarita  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
mainland  were  discovered  in  1498  by  Columbus,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  whole  northern  coast  of  South 
America  was  traced  by  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaybo.  At  the  entrance  of  the  lake  stood  an 
Indian  village  built  on  piles  in  the  water,  and  this  aspect 
reminded  the  Spaniards  so  vividly  of  Venice  that  they 
called  the  place  Venezuela  ("  Little  Venice  "),  which  name 
was  afterward  applied  to  the  region  around  the  lake,  and 
finally  to  the  whole  country.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1520  at  Cumana,  and  new  colonies  soon 
followed.  Coro  was  founded  in  1527,  Tocuyo  in  1545, 
Barquesimeto  in  1552,  Valencia  in  1555,  Caracas  in  1567, 
etc.  Of  great  consequence  for  the  development  of  the 
country  were  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  coast  range  in 
1510,  and  the  organization  in  1700  of  the  Guipuzcoa  Com- 
pany in  Spain  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cacao  cultiva- 
tion. In  1810  the  country  revolted  against  King  Joseph, 
and  (July  5,1811)  declared  itself  independent.  In  It 
it  was  brought  once  more  under  Spanish  authority,  but  in 
1813  it  again  revolted.  The  republic  of  Colombia,  com- 
prising Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Ecuador,  was  organ- 
ized in  1S19.  and  its  independence  was  recognized  by  Spain 
in  1823.  In  1829  the  republic  dissolved  into  three  repub- 
lics, and  in  1S30.  Venezuela  adopted  a  new  constitution. 
The  transition  from  a  monarchical  and  absolutist  to  a  fn 
republican  government  caused  a  total  change  in  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  people,  and  brought  on  a  series  of  ci 
wars,  in  which  much  that  was  good  and  pleasant  became 
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lost,  while  confusion,  dist  iirhances,  and  degeneration  s< •• 

to  take  its  place.     Neverthele--,  ie:tl  \  >wing 

a  higher  development,  wa<   :i nij.li-he.i    in    man  v  points. 

At  present  the  gov  eminent  is  carried  on  by  Alltnnio  (iui- 
nian  Illanco.  who  was  elf-led  [in  -ident  of  the  republic  in 
I  >7".  for  lour  years,  and  with  an  almost  dictatorial  imthm  ity. 

Ve'ninl  Sin  [I. at.  miia,  "pardon"],  a  term  used  in 
Unman  Catholic  theolon  ,  denoting,  in  conitadi-tindion  to 
mi,ri<il  KI'H,  those  fins  whieli.  although  as  i 
the  law  of  (ioil  they  divert  more  nr  le--  the  end  of  the  law 
from  that  which  liod  intended.  nevertheless  are  too  Mnali 
and  in-iiriiilicjiul  to  wholly  subvert  the  law,  and  therefore 
pardonable.  This  class  of  sins  is  thus  subdivided  into  oh 
jectivc  venial  sin,  where  the  maitei  of  the  sin  is  very  small, 
and  subjective  venial  sin,  where  the  sinner  commits  the 
transgression  without  full  advertence  or  consent;  but  the 
whole  set  of  distinctions  is  puerile  in  spirit  and  coarse  in 
form,  and  it  is  furthermore  so  fur  below  the  aspirations  of 
modern  morals  that  when  applied  in  practice  it  must  be 
considered  dangerous. 

Ven'ice  [It.  IViirzi'd],  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy,  once 
the  magnificent  capital  of  a  rich  and  powerful  republic, 
now  the  chief  town  of  the  province  which  bean  its  name. 
It  is  situated  on,  or  rather  in,  the  Adriatic,  in  hit.  15°  25' 
N.,  Ion.  12°  19'  E.,  and  occupies  a  large  number  of  sm»ll 
islands  and  shoals  which  lie  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Piavo  on  the  N.  and  the  Ailigo  on  the  8.  These  islets, 
created  by  the  deposits  of  the  Brenta  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Adriatic  at  this  point,  are  connected  by  bridges 
(more  than  300  in  number)  sufficiently  raised  to  allow 
boats  to  pass  freely  under  them ;  most  of  the  houses  »nd 
other  edifices  rest  on  piles,  and  there  is  generally  a  strip 
of  artificial  terra  firma  cither  in  front  or  at  the  rear  of  every 
building.  When  these  margins  are  very  narrow,  they  are 
called  rirf;  when  broader,  /-.mliimi -uti  :  while  the  name 
of  ritmpo  is  given  to  every  open  space.  By  means  of  these 
and  of  the  bridges  a  slendc,r  land-communication  is  kept 
up  throughout  the  city,  but  most  of  the  business  and 
amusement  of  the  town  is  carried  on  through  the  canals, 
which  form  not  only  the  main  highways,  but  interpen- 
etrate every  lane  and  alley  of  the  floating  town.  The 
boats  or  gondula*  used  in  Venice  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description  here.  The  water  of  the  canals  is  con- 
stantly changed  by  the  tides,  which,  fortunately  for  the 
health  of  the  city,  rise  higher  here  than  at  any  other  point 
in  the  Mediterranean,  averaging  some  two  or  three  Int. 
The  shallow  waters  which  separate  Venice  from  the  main- 
land, as  well  as  those  which  flow  between  the  city  nnd  the 
low,  narrow,  outlying  islands,  or  littornli,  to  the  E.,  are 
called  layooiu,  though  the  latter  are  generally  meant  when 
the  singular,  layntin,  is  used.  Between  the  Itiinrnli,  which 
together  form  a  gigantic  breakwater  against  the  full  force 
of  the  Adriatic  on  the  E.,  there  are  several  more  or  less 
navigable  passages  from  the  open  sea  into  the  lagoon,  hut 
only  three  of  these  arc  now  much  frequented.  The  Porto 
del  Lido,  N.  of  the  Lido,  or  Littornle  of  Malamocco,  wa» 
once  the  main  entrance,  the  proper  port  of  Venice,  but  it  ii 
now  much  sanded  up,  and  available  only  for  small  steam- 
ers and  trading  vessels.  The  Malamocco  Pass,  now  the  most 
commodious  of  all,  is  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lii- 
tnriile  of  the  same  name  and  the  N.  point  of  that  of  Pal- 
estrina.  This  channel  has  been  deepened  during  the  pres- 


feet.     These  dikes,  by  narrowing  the  width  of  the  passage, 
have  increased  the  force  of  the  current,  nnd  thus  cna 
it  to  sweep  all  deposits  farther  out  into  the  sea.     Mniilii 
means  have  been  successfully  employed  for  the  same  pur 
pose  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Mississippi, 
third  principal  entrance  is  the  Pass  of  Chioggia.  bet« 
the  8  extremity  of  Palcstrina  and  the  little  sandbank  e 
which  stands  the  town  of  Sotto  Marina,  separated  from 
Chioggia  by  an  arm  of  the  lagoon.     This  passage  once  a< 
mitted  vessels  of  heavier  tonnage  than  did  the  Malamocco, 
but  now  threatens  to  become  shoaled  up. 
nate   change,  which   has   also   proved   very   injurious   to 
the    health    of   the   town    of   Chioggia    (20    miles    8.   of 
Venice),  has  been  brought  about  by  diverting  an  arm  ol 
the  Brenta,  which  was  producing  roost  disastrou 
elsewhere,  into  the  lagoon  near  this  town.     A  la 
her  of  dredging-machines  are  constantly  employed  in  cl< 
ing  these  channels,  but  the  strength  of  man  seems  almos 
powerless  to  resist  the  natural  forces  here  combined  again* 
him.     North  of  the  Porto  del  Lido,  and  about  5  miles  from 
the  city  of  Venice,  lies  the  island  of  Torcello.  probably  the 
earliest  settlement  in  the  lagoons,  as  the  town  of  1 
had  already  passed  its  meridian  in  the  eleventh  centui 
Murano,  which  lies  much  nearer  Venice,  onco  contained 
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30,000  inhabitants,  and  its  glass  manufactures  were  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe.  (For  SAN  LAZZARO  see  AP- 
PENDIX.) The  island  of  Malamocco  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  Lido,  and  is  a  favorite  bathing  place.  Since 
1845  the  city  of  Venice  has  been  connected  with  the  pe- 
ninsula by  a  railway  bridge,  and  is  thus  brought  within 
an  easy  hour  of  Padua.  This  bridge  begins  about  2  miles 
E.  of  Mestre,  is  built  on  piles  (more  than  80,000  of  which 
were  uscil  in  its  construction),  consists  of  222  circular 
arches  of  nearly  33  feet  span  each,  and  is  2J  miles  in 
length.  The  water  varies  in  depth  from  3  to  13  feet,  and 
about  midway  the  length  of  the  bridge  there  is  an  embank- 
ment -Ufi  feet  long  and  <JS  feet  wide,  called  the  Ponte  Mag- 
jrinri'.  ami  intended  for  military  purposes.  For  four  and  a 
half  years,  1000  men,  on  an  average,  were  employed  on  this 
gigantic  work,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  By  an 
aqueduct  just  within  the  parapet  fresh  water  is  conducted 
into  the  city,  though  the  supply  is  also  in  part  furnished 
by  artesian  wells  sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  in 
part  brought  in  tanks  from  the  main  land.  The  approach 
to  Venice  by  steam  over  this  bridge  may  perhaps  touch 
the  fancy  less  than  did  the  floating  over  the  shallow  lagoon 
in  a  gondola,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  imagination 
most  profoundly.  The  railway  station  is  on  the  island  of 
Santa  Lucia,  at  the  W.  mouth  of  the  Canal  (Jrande,  which 
runs  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  u>,  and  divides  it  into  two  not  very  unequal 
parts.  The  famous  bridge,  the  Rialto  or  Rivo  Alto  (1588), 
an  eccentric-looking  but  very  solid  structure,  crosses  the 
Canal  Grande  at  the  most  central  point.  It  consists  of  a 
single  arch  over  90  feet  in  span,  the  crown  of  which  is 
nearly  25  feet  above  the  water,  and  it  is  divided  longitudi- 
nally by  two  rows  of  shops  into  three  passages,  the  middle 
and  widest  of  which  is  about  22  feet.  Only  two  other 
bridge?,  both  of  iron,  cross  this  canal.  There  are  naturally 
few  squares  or  gardens  in  Venice;  the  (Jiardino  Publico, 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  the  small  grounds  ad- 
joining the  royal  palace  are  the  only  public  gardens;  the 
Piazza  San  Marco  is  the  great  square  of  Venice  and  the 
centre  of  its  life.  No  adequate  description,  and  indeed 
only  a  very  imperfect  catalogue,  of  the  public  edifices  and 
private  palaces  of  Venice,  celebrated  as  they  are  through- 
out the  world  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  can  bo 
given  here,  and  the  render  is  referred  for  greater  fulness 
to  the  works  named  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Some  of 
the  chief  objects  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  an  open  quadrilateral  576  feet  in  length 
and  from  185  to  269  feet  in  width,  on  the  Rivo  Alto  near 
the  E.  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal.  At  the  E.  end  of 
this  piazza,  where  the  Piazzetta  joins  it  almost  at  a  right 
angle,  stands  that  wonderful  monument  of  Oriental  Greek 
architecture,  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco,  begun  in  828  to 
receive  the  bones  of  St.  Mark,  which  are  believed  to  rest 
here.  The  facade  of  this  church  is  composed  of  two  tiers 
of  round  arches,  five  in  each  tier,  the  centre  arch  of  both 
rows  being  larger  than  the  others.  These  arches  are  sup- 
ported by  innumerable  columns  of  great  beauty  ;  the  spaces 
over  the  doorways,  etc.,  are  covered  with  rich  mosaics  and 
other  most  elaborate  ornamentation  ;  and  above  the  central 
jortal  stand  four  copper  horses,  originally  gilded,  brought 
'rom  Constantinople  in  1204,  and  undoubtedly  of  Hellenic 
workmanship.  The  sides  and  rear  of  the  basilica  are  also 
more  or  less  highly  adorned  externally  with  curious  works 
of  art  brought  from  the  East,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  sur- 
mounted with  pinnacles  and  domes  so  perfect  in  form  and 
arrangement  as  to  produce  a  finish  of  the  most  exquisite 
symmetry  and  fitness.  Within,  everything  is  worthy  of 
the  magnificent  exterior.  The  vestibule  is  entered  by  five 
bronze  doors  of  superb  workmanship,  is  vaulted  with 
mosaics  from  designs  by  Titian,  and  contains  very  interest- 
ing sepulchral  monuments.  Passing  from  the  vestibule  to 
the  proper  interior  of  the  church,  the  effect  of  all  the  wealth 
of  ornament  gathered  there  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  light.  By  degrees,  however,  the  eye  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  half  twilight,  and  soon  takes  in 
with  delight  not  only  the  general  form  of  the  Greek  cross, 
with  the  great  dome  above  the  centre  and  a  smaller  one 
over  each  arm,  but  the  splendid  columns  with  their  grace- 
ful capitals,  the  tessellated  marble  flooring  with  its  rich 
patterns  and  quaint  allegorical  figures,  the  high  altar,  the 
pulpits,  the  screen,  the  candelabra,  the  reliefs,  and  all  the 
countless  objects  of  religious  veneration  and  artistic  value 
collected  in  the  various  chapels,  in  the  sacristy,  etc.  The 
crypt  (tenth  century),  long  inaccessible,  may  now  be  seen, 
and  the  baptistery  and  the  treasury  are  also  of  great  inte- 
rest. On  the  left,  as  you  leave  the  church,  stands  the  great 
campanile  or  bsll-towcr  (begun  902),  42  feet  square  at  the 
base  and  323  feet  in  height,  ornamented  with  arcades,  stat- 
ues, etc.,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  angel.  The  view 
from  the  belfry  is  as  magnificent  as  it  is  unique.  On  the 
right,  but  farther  in  the  rear,  rises  the  Torre  dell'  Orologio 
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or  clock-tower  (1494),  with  its  gorgeous  dial-plate  of  blue 
and  gold,  above  which  stand  the  famous  bronze  Moors 
whose  iron  hammers  have  announced  to  Venice  through 
ages  of  glory  and  of  decay  the  flight  of  every  pacing 
hour.  Directly  in  front  of  the  church,  and  supported  by 
highly-ornamented  bronze  pedestals,  arc  the  three  masts 
from  which  once  floated  brilliant  banners  of  silk  »nd  gold, 
emblematic  of  the  republic  and  her  proudest  dependencies, 
Cyprus  and  the  Morea.  The  following  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  most  noteworthy  churches  of  different  periods  nnd 
different  styles  of  architecture  :  The  Chicsa  do'  Fruri  ( 12 iO) 
contains,  besides  exquisite  pictures  by  G.  Bellini,  Titian, 
Pordenone,  etc.,  several  very  remarkable  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, among  them  one  of  great  artistic  merit  to  the  un- 
fortunate doge  F.  Foscari,  another  to  the  doge  N.Tron,  and 
two  modern  erections,  one  in  honor  of  Titian,  ordered  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria  (1853),  a  very  grand  work,  the 
other  in  memory  of  Canova,  less  admirable.  In  the  con- 
ventual buildings  connected  with  this  church  nre  kept  the 
archives  of  Venice,  said  to  contain  at  least  14,000,000  doc- 
uments of  all  dates  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  SS.  Giovanni  c  Paolo,  more  commonly  called 
San  Zanipolo  (12(54),  is  very  interesting  architecturally,  and 
contains  many  remarkable  historical  monuments  of  great 
excellence.  The  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  (1630)  is  very 
•sumptuously  decorated  with  pictures  by  Luca  Giordano, 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  etc.  Snn  Giobbe  is  also  very  rich  artis- 
tically ;  the  Madonna  dell'  Orto  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  with 
admirable  pictures;  San  Stefano  Protomartire  (1294)  in 
charming  Pointed  style  and  abounding  in  curious  monu- 
ments; San  Giorgio  de'Grcci  is  for  the  Oriental  ritual,  nnd 
boasts  of  some  very  fine  mosaics;  San  Giorgio  Maggiore 
and  San  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni  both  contain  noteworthy 

Statures  and  statuary  by  eminent  artists;  San  Giovanni  in 
ragola,  Snn  Giovanni  Crisostomo,  and  San  Giacomo  on 
the  site  of  the  first  church  erected  in  Venice,  all  are  rich  in 
pictures  by  the  great  Venetian  masters.  Santa  Maria  For- 
mosa, the  church  from  which  the  brides  of  Venice  are  said 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  pirates,  is  now  remarkable  for 
the  beautiful  picture  of  Santa  Barbara,  perhaps  the  finest 
work  of  Palmavecchio ;  San  Mo'ise,  Snn  Pantalconc,  San 
Pietro  di  Castello,  all  contain  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese  as 
well  as  by  other  great  masters.  The  llodentorc  onthcGiu- 
decca,  an  island  S,  of  the  main  city  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  Canal  Giudecca,  is  regarded  as  Palladio's  chrf- 
d'ceuvi-e  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  is  splendidly 
adorned  with  pictures  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  of  the 
Venetian  school.  Adjoining  the  church  of  San  Hocco  is  the; 
famous  Scuola  di  San  Hocco,  so  rich  in  the  works  of  Tin- 
toretto. San  Salvatore  contains,  among  other  celebrated 
monuments,  that  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  queen  of  Cyprus. 
Santa  Maria  dei  Scalzi  abounds  in  the  choicest  marbles, 
and  contains  fine  pictures  by  G.  Bellini.  San  Scbastiano 
is  the  resting-place  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  is  magnificently 
adorned  by  his  pencil.  San  Zaccaria  (1456-1515)  is  of  a 
mixed  style  of  architecture,  and  is  decorated  with  admirable 
pictures,  carvings,  etc.  The  Gesuiti  is  architecturally  an 
extravagant  and  gaudy  example  of  Jesuit  bad  taste,  but 
contains  some  important  historical  memorials  and  some 
excellent  pictures.  The  cathedral  of  Santa  .Maria  at  Mu- 
rano  (from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century)  is  very  note- 
worthy, and  at  Torcello  the  Duomo  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Fosea  (the  former  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  latter  little  changed  since  the  tenth)  have  very 
striking  architectural  features  and  arc  of  great  interest. 

The  secular  edifices  of  Venice  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  ecclesiastical.  The  Palazzo  Ducale  or  doye'a 
palace  (1354-55,  1420-71)  stands  almost  adjoining  the 
church  of  St.  Mark.  It  extends  to  the  Molo  on  the  S.,  has 
the  Piazzetta  on  the  W.,  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  lending 
to  the  terrible  prisons,  on  the  E.  The  side  next  the  Piaz- 
zetta and  that  on  the  Molo  rest  upon  double  tiers  of  pointed 
arches  supported  by  columns  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and 
above  the  upper  tier  runs  a  gallery  with  n  screen  of  exqui- 
site tracery.  Over  this  is  a  flat  wall  composed  of  variously 
colored  marbles  disposed  in  regular  patterns,  and  this  wall 
is  pierced  by  ungracefully  broad  Gothic  windows,  not  all 
on  the  same  line  of  elevation.  The  battlements  nrc  of  stone, 
but  by  no  means  pleasing  in  form.  Notwithstanding  these 
undeniable  architectural  defects,  the  general  design  is  so 
admirable,  the  decoration  so  rich  and  varied,  and  the  his- 
torical associations  connected  with  it  are  so  thrilling,  that 
few  buildings  in  the  world  impress  the  imagination  so  pow- 
erfully. (For  a  description  of  the  Porta  della  Oarta,  the 
Scala  dei  Giganti,  the  palace  as  seen  from  the  court,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  whole  wonderful  interior  with  its  untold 
wealth  of  pictures  and  other  sumptuous  adornment  as  well 
as  historic  memorials,  the  reader  is  again  referred  to  the 
works  at  the  end  of  this  article.)  E.  of  the  ducal  palace, 
and  connected  with  it  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  a  covered 
'  footway  over  the  canal,  are  the  too  famous  carceri  or  pub- 
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lie  prisons  in  ft  building  rather  hamliioino  externally,  and  [ 
in  thi-mseh 'es  probably  not  worse  than  those  in  general  use 
elsewhere  at  the  time  they  were  con-lnieted.     The  build-  • 
in"-*  known   us  the    I'roiMiratit-  \  «•  't-liir,  <m  tin-  \.  >i,l<.  of 
the  I'ia/.'/.a  S:iu  Marro.  were  originally  intended  lor  the  use 
of  tile  church-wardens,  whose  oltiee  was  then  one  of  great 
di'.piilv  and  responsibility  ;  they  an-  nmv  on-upied  as  shop-* 
anil  fr>r  other  business  purposes,  an<l  tin-  rN-ganl  <'at'<'-  Flo 
ria,ii  i<  here.     The.  Proeuratie  Nuove,  opposite  the  former, 

were  built  to   furnish    additional   a< inflation   for  the 

wardens;  they  now  form  a  part,  as  docs  also  the  cele- 
b-atel  Lihveria  Veeehia  (Sansovino,  1536),  of  the  Palazzo 
He  ilc.  This  hitler  ediliee,  though  very  faulty  in  many 
rr-|.i--!-.  e-pr-iallv  in  tin;  wing  a'l<le<l  ill  ISIO  on  the  site 
ol'  the  ehuri-h  of  Sjin  <  ieminiano  (the  in:islci-|iiece  of  San- 
so\  inn.  anil  his  sepulohn  as  well),  which  was  destroyed  to 
make  room  fur  it.  is  on  the  whole  an  extremely  graceful 
::ire.  The  Zecea  or  mint  (Sansovino,  l.'i:;C».  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  library,  is  also  a  very  admirable  pirn- 
of  architecture,  and  contains  gome  superb  pictures.  The 
two  granite  eolnmns  (brought  from  the  East  in  1127) 
sMuTni,'  at  the  H.  end  of  the  Piazzctta,  the  one  surmounted 
liv  a  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  the  other  by  the  Lion  of  St. 
Hark,  were  considered  as  especially  symbolic  of  the  re- 
public, and  were  copied  in  many  of  her  dependent  cities. 
The  curious  legend  explaining  why  criminals  were  exe- 
cute:! between  these  columns  is  well  known.  The  number 
and  beauty  of  the  private  palaces  of  Venice  are  such  as  to 
preclude  any  attempt  to  enumerate  and  describe  them  here. 
We  may  barely  name  the  Palazzo  Contarini  Fasan  (1300), 
tin-  l-'erno,  the  Kini,  the  Corner,  the  Giustiniani,  the  Fos- 
cari,  the  Kezzonico,  the  Bulbi,  the  three  Mocenigo  palaces 
(in  one  of  which  liyron  lived),  the  Trevisan  or  Capello,  the 
Ca'  d'Oro,  the  (iiovanelli,  etc., — all  of  which  lire  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  their  architecture  and  their  artistic 
treasures.  The  Palazzo  Moro  is  interesting  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  Cristoforo  Moro,  the  original  of  Shakspeare's 
Othello,  and  the  Poll  as  that  of  the  renowned  traveller  i 
Mare-o  Polo.  The  Accademia  dclle  Belle  Arti  of  Venice  is 
one  of  the  richest  picture-galleries  in  the  world.  The  first 
collection  was  placed  hero,  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1807. 
Tlie  picture  halls  are  on  the  first  floor,  are  very  conveniently 
arranged,  anil  hcra  the  great  masters  of  the  gorgeous  Vene- 
tian school  arc  seen  in  all  their  splendor.  The  celebrated 
A*«nmpt!oit  »/ the  Virgin  by  Titian,  the  1'reientatiou  of  the 
l'i/7/ii  i"  tl">  Temple  by  the  same  artist,  the  St.  Mark  de- 
/,YoVii</  the  .SYnrr  by  Tintoretto,  the  Tempeil  by  (probably) 
<!i  irgi.me,  would  alone  make  any  gallery  priceless,  and  yet 
these  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  astonish- 
ing assemblage.  There  are  several  minor  collections,  but 
mine  of  great  importance.  La  Fenice  is  the  principal  the- 
atre of  Venice;  the  Malibran  is  used  chiefly  for  legerdemain 
representations,  and  the  Gallo  is  a  second-class  theatre. 

Iliitory, — Though  the  principal  islands  now  covered  by 
the  city  of  Venice  were  probably  to  some  extent  occupied 
by  fishermen  at  an  earlier  date,  yet  the  first  regular  settle- 
ments were  no  doubt  made  in  the  fifth  century  by  fugitives 
from  the  violence  of  the  Northern  hordes,  who  repeatedly 
desolated  the  neighboring  province  during  that  period. 
Here  they  were  secure  from  invasion,  though  of  course 
subject  to  many  privations,  and  the  little  colony  throve  BO 
well  that  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  it  was  able 
to  maintain  something  like  an  independent  government, 
its  rulers  being  called  "  maritime  tribunes."  Rivalries  be- 
tween the  different  islands,  however,  compelled  them  to 
elect  a  chief  magistrate,  who  had  authority  over  all  the 
islands  with  the  title  of  dur  or  duye.  This  election  took 
place  in  097,  and  the  first  person  who  received  this  honor 
was  Pauluccio  Anafesto,  a  man  of  ability,  who  fixed  his 
seat  on  the  island  of  lleraclia  and  maintained  order  and 
the  public  prosperity  till  his  death  in  717.  In  737  the 
areui/o  or  popular  assembly  declared  itself  weary  of  the 
doges,  but  in  742  returned  permanently  to  that  form  of 
government,  the  ducal  residence  being  then  transferred  to 
Malamocco.  It  was  in  737  that  Venice  helped  to  reinstate 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Lombards,  and  thus  began  the  interesting  relations  which 
afterward  existed  between  the  two  cities  and  the  long  career 
of  Venetian  enterprise  which  followed.  The  islanders,  how- 
ever, were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  siding 
generally  with  the  Eastern  empire  or  with  the  Lombards 
and  Franks,  and  so  violent  were  the  factions  that  the  most 
common  fate  of  a  doge  was  assassination  or  blinding  or 
banishment.  Karly  in  the  ninth  century,  the  doge  Obelerio 
having  shown  himself  subservient  to  the  Greeks,  Pepin 
invaded  the  islands  and  overran  several  of  them,  while 
most  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  on  the  safest,  the  Rivo 
Alto,  which  Pepin  vainly  attempted  to  reach.  The  story  of 
the  groat  \  ielory  obtained  over  the  Franks  at  the  island  of 
Albiola  (809)  is  now  given  up  as  an  exaggeration  of  later 
ages;  but.  at  any  rate,  the  Venetians  gained  such  decided 


advantages  that  Pepin  was  glad  to  retire  after  eoneludi-ig 
a  pe.ire  very  honorable  to  tin-  little  lepubli...  Tile  Itinlto 
now  bceame  the  fixed  sent  of  the  doge,  the  adjacent  i-l 
were  united  to  it  by  wooden  bridge*,  anil  the  nan. 
vagm-ly  applied  before,  was  formally  giv<-n  to  the  whole. 
Tin-  lirsl  <l'»ge  e!e-terl  utter  the-e  ehanges  was  Agnello 
Partei'ipa/.io,  under  whom  the  new  eity  ad\aiieed  rapidly  : 
but,  like  several  of  bis  ineoeMon,  he  was  suspected,  and 
probably  justly,  of  the  design  of  making  the  office  of  doge 
hereditary  in  his  own  family.  In  818-8Sf  til*  nppOMd  body 
of  St.  Mark  was  surreptitiously  taken  from  Alexandria  in 
Kgypt  by  two  zealots  and  transported  to  Venice,  where  it 
'.v.i  -  •  iithusiaMieally  welcomed,  and  the  apoatle  was  at  once 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  patron  saint  of  the  repuhlie  ;  >t. 
Theodore,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  hitherto  performed  the 
office,  not  without  fidelity,  being  very  unceremoniously  set 
a-Hf.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  titling  monument  for  ' 
relics  that  the  first  church  of  Si.  Mark  wa-  immediately 
-li'-igned  and  begun  ;  this  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 

976.     In  901,  Pietro  Orseolo  was  phi I  in  th.   dn<-al  ehair, 

and  under  his  wise  administration  the  internal  disorders 
(which,  however,  had  not  prevented  a  rapid  development 
of  strength  in  the  commonwealth)  were  quieted,  piracy 
was  repressed,  the  coasts  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  became  a 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory  (though  the  whole  of  these 
provinces  was  not  ceded  to  the  republic  till  11)85),  and  tho 
do-;e  received  the  additional  title  of  duke  of  Dalmatia.  It 
was  also  under  this  doge — according  to  many  authorities, 
although  others  place  it  as  late  as  1 177 — that  the  ceremony 
known  as  the  *pomit!zi»  tlrl  mnrit  f "  the  espousals  of  tho 
sea")  was  first  instituted.  In  1090,  Venice  sent  out  more 
than  200  vessels  to  aid  tho  first  crusade.  But  though 
in  this  and  in  tho  subsequent  holy  wars  many  brilliant 
deeds  of  arms  wore  done  by  her  sons,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  were  rather  inspired  by  policy  than  by 
piety,  and  the  extension  of  her  commerce  was  never  made 
secondary  to  the  liberation  of  the  Sepulchre.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  Venice  obtained  very  important 
commercial  concessions  throughout  almost  every  part  of 
the  Christian  East,  but  tho  false  and  fickle  policy  of  the 
Greek  emperors  soon  threatened  their  loss,  and  these  brave 
sons  of  the  sea  resolved  to  put  forth  all  theirnaral  strength 
to  defend  them,  or  at  least  to  avenge  themselves.  They 
sent  out  a  fleet,  captured  and  overran  Rhodes,  Samos,  and 
several  other  Greek  islands,  and  even  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Morca.  In  1177,  Venice  espoused  the  cause  of 
tho  Church  against  F.  Barbarossa,  and  won  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  the  Ohibellines,  which  was  followed  by  tho 
"  Peace  congress,"  during  whose  session  Barbarossa  made 
his  famous  submission  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  allowing 
the  latter,  eay  some,  to  place  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  while 
others  warmly  deny  that  this  humiliating  ceremony  (more 
disgraceful,  if  true,  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  than  to  the 
emperor)  ever  took  place.  In  1204,  Venice  obtained  fresh 
victories,  possessions,  and  privileges  in  the  East  (see  DAS- 
IXILO),  and  in  1260  was  able  to  annul,  in  part  at  least,  the 
immense  influence  acquired  at  Constantinople  by  her  proud 
and  powerful  rival,  Genoa,  though  tue  latter  inflicted  a  se- 
vere blow  in  return  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Curzola  (129S). 
Indeed,  the  "  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  "  was  now  at  the  height 
of  her  greatness  abroad,  but  she  had  already  lost  much  of 
her  liberty  at  home.  The  election  of  the  doge  was  less  and 
less  the  act  of  tho  people,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century 
Venice  had  really  ceased  to  be  a  democracy,  though  the 
outward  change  in  the  form  of  the  government  was  not 
great.  The  city,  however,  was  a  proverb  for  wealth  and 
magnificence,  for  art  and  refinement.  Churches  and  palaces 
rose  on  all  sides  as  if  by  enchantment :  her  diplomacy  wa« 
renowned  throughout  the  world  ;  and  her  enterprising  and 
accomplished  sons,  such  as  Marco  Polo,  were  bringing  to 
light  trie  mysteries  of  hitherto  untrodden  lands.  But  while 
so  many  liberalizing  and  progressive  influences  were  at 
work,  tyranny,  temporal  and  spiritual,  was  not  idle.  The 
Inquisition,  in  a  very  mild  form,  it  is  true,  had  been^  estab- 


lished here  as  early  as  1289,  and  in  1335,  after  the  abortive 


torical  discussion,  and  its  true  history  is  probably  still  un- 
written;  but  it  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  at  leasl 
it  preserved  the  external  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
republic.     Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foorte 
century  Venice  and  Genoa  were  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other,  alternately  disastrous  to  both.     Andrea 
dolo  the  accomplished  statesman,  scholar,  and  histonun, 
was  appointed  doge  in  1343.    Not  long  after,  a  severe  earth- 
quake  occurred,   followed   by   extraordinary   tides   whi 
threatened  to  submerge  the  whole  city,  and  these  temble 
floods   were   succeeded  by  a  still  more  awful  pestilence 
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which  swept  away  almost  half  the  population.  About  the 
same  time  was  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  Marino  Faliero, 
the  doge.  Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  and  only  a 
few  years  after  Genoa  had  boldly  entered  the  Adriatic,  de- 
feated the  Venetian  fleet  at  Pola  and  seized  Chioggia  itself, 
the  Ligurian  republic  placed  herself  under  the  protectorate 
of  France,  and  Venice  was  once  more  at  peace.  Another 
short  period  of  almost  unparalleled  prosperity  followed.  The 
argosies  of  the  republic  were  upon  every  sea,  her  merchan- 
dise crowded  every  port,  and  was  carried  by  caravans  even 
far  into  Inner  Asia.  A  successful  war  with  Padua  made 
her  mistress  not  only  of  Padua  itself,  but  of  Verona, 
Vicenza.  Bassano,  Belluno,  etc.  Another  war  with  Milan 
added  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Crema,  Cremona,  Rovigo.  and 
Treviso  to  the  republic;  but  all  this  accession  of  territory 
by  arms  was  at  the  cost  of  her  commerce,  which  now  began 
to  decline.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  wise  warnings 
of  the  doge,  T.  Mocentgo  (1423),  the  same  policy  was  pur- 
sued during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Venice 
continued  to  take  part  in  all  the  quarrels  which  divided  the 
Peninsula,  her  government  became  more  and  more  oligar- 
chical, and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain 
a  larger  share  in  it  failed.  Though  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  great  exaggera- 
tion in  the  pictures  given  of  the  despotism  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  and  of  the  dark  and  dreadful  proceedings  of  the 
state  inquisitors,  yet  it  is  certain  that  all  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  this  aristocracy,  though  still 
capable  of  most  brilliant  achievements,  was  gradually  wast- 
ing itself  in  idle  and  extravagant  pleasures.  The  westward 
advance  of  the  Turks,  especially  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
(1453),  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the  republic, 
anil  the  somewhat  later  exploits  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators were  not  less  damaging  to  it.  Indeed,  so  well  was 
Venice  aware  of  her  danger  from  these  voyages  that  (as  is 
proved  by  existing  documents)  she  not  only  made  every 
effort  to  induce  Egypt  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  com- 
merce with  the  East  through  Cairo,  but  even  projected,  as 
early  as  1504,  that  great  work  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  chivalric  wars  of  the  republic  with 
the  Porte,  particularly  that  begun  in  1645,  in  which  Candia 
was  most  heroically  defended  by  the  Venetians  during  a 
siege  of  twenty-two  years  and  at  a  cost  in  the  single  year 
1668  of  4,392,000  ducats,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
energy  and  the  resources  which  still  survived.  Even  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  old  maritime  spirit  was  far  from 
extinct,  as  was  shown  by  the  defence  of  Corfu  (1716)  and 
by  the  naval  victories  of  Angelo  Emo,  who  died  in  1792. 
The  final  extinction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (1797),  and  the  means  through  which  it  was 
accomplished,  are  now  familiarly  known,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  of  this  crime  against  humanity  without 
characterizing  it  as  one  of  the  darkest  of  the  many  stains 
on  a  fame  which  has  filled  the  world,  but  whose  lustre  is 
steadily  waning  before  every  new  ray  of  light  east  upon  it 
by  history.  The  story  of  Venice  from  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (1797)  to  1848  is  a  succession  of  secret  conspiracies 
or  open  attempts  at  rebellion  against  Austrian  domination. 
In  1848  a  revolution  broke  out  which  was  successful  for  a 
time,  but  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  and  masterly  defence 
of  the  city  by  Manin  and  his  brave  companions-in-arms, 
Venice  once  more  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  Northern  lord. 
In  1866,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Austro-Prussian 
war,  Venice  and  the  so-called  Venetian  provinces  became 
a  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  the  city  welcomed  her  new  sovereign  with 
magnificent  demonstrations  of  joy.  Since  then  efforts  have 
been  made  to  revive  the  commerce  and  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Venice.  Venetian  glass  and  mosaics  are  once 
more  found  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  Venetian 
gold  and  silversmiths  have  a  high  reputation  for  certain 
styles  of  work,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet  are 
extensive.  For  a  time,  oven  the  maritime  trade  of  the  city 
increased,  but,  owing  to  the  physical  difficulties  already 
mentioned,  it  seems  idle  to  hope  that  the  merchant-fleets 
of  Venice  will  ever  again  cover  the  seas  as  in  the  days 
when  she  was  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  P. 
in  1875,  128,900. 

(For  the  architecture  of  Venice  see  Ruskin's  Stones  of 
Venice,  the  works  of  Gwilt,  Fergusson,  etc. ;  for  the  Venetian 
school  of  painting,  see  also  Ruskin,  Kugler,  Crowe,  and 
Cavalcaselle;  for  modern  life  in  Venice  see  George  Sand's 
Lettres  d'un  Voi/aneur,  HoweU's  Venetian  Life.  An  ade- 
quate history  of  Venice  still  remains  to  be  written,  and  it 
can  therefore  now  be  studied  only  fragmentarily,  but  the 
following  are  valuable  sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject: the  Chronicles  of  Sagornino,  Canale,  Andrea  Dan- 
dolo,  Marin  Sanuto ;  Annals  of  Malipiero;  officially-ap- 
pointed historians,  R.  Sabellico,  Bembo,  Paruta,  Morosini, 
Contarini,  Verdizzotti,  Cappelletti.  Romanin  and  Daru 
may  also  be  named  among  the  historians  of  Venice. 


Many  interesting  notices  will  be  found  in  Sansovino, 
Vftiezid  :  in  Filiasi,  M>'m»i-ir  Xturidtr  ;  in  Muratori's  Collec- 
tion ;  also  in  Zannetti  (Jirolomo,  Dell'  Oriaine  di  ali-iun- 
Art! ;  Tafel  and  Thomas,  I'rknmten,  etc.  For  the  political 
relations  of  Venice  see  the  Correspondence  of  the  Venetian 
Ambassadors,  published  by  Alberi  (Florence).) 

CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Venice,  tp.,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.     P.  490. 

Venice,  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.     P.  986. 

Venice,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1880. 

Venice,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.     P.  1781. 

Venice  Turpentine.  See  TURPENTINE,  by  J.  P. 
BATTEUSHALL. 

Veni'  Crea'tor  Spir'itus,  a  hymn  of  the  Roman 
Breviary,  was  probably  composed  by  Pope  Gregory  I. 
(540-604),  though  it  was  once  ascribed  to  Charlemagne. 
It  is  written  in  correct  metre,  according  to  the  quantity  nt1 
the  syllables,  and  its  Latinity  is  good.  It  is  used  in  the 
ordinals  of  several  of  the  Protestant  churches.  |)ry- 
den's  translation  of  it  is  one  of  the  best.  This  and  the 
CREATOR  SASCTI  SPIRIT™  (which  see)  are  of  the  "  seven 
great  hymns  of  the  mediaeval  Church."  (See  STABAT 
MATER.) 

Veni're  [Lat.].  At  the  common  law  the  sheriff  select- 
ed the  jury  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  county.  The 
rt'iiire,  or  renire  facias  ("that  you  cause  to  come"),  is  a 
very  ancient  judicial  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff,  command- 
ing him  to  select  and  summon  from  the  body  of  the  county 
before  the  court  on  a  day  named  a  specified  number  of 
qualified  citizens  to  act  as  the  jury  at  such  court.  The 
sheriff  thereupon  selects  and  summons  the  proper  number, 
and  returns  their  names  with  the  writ.  This  mode  anil 
the  writ  are  still  retained  in  some  of  the  V.  S.  In  many 
of  them,  however,  the  whole  common-law  method  has 
been  abrogated.  From  lists  of  qualified  persons*  made  and 
kept  by  certain  officials  in  each  county  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  jurymen  for  a  court  arc  drawn  by  lot;  these  names 
being  certified  to  the  sheriff,  he  summons  them  without  a 
regular  venire  being  issued  to  him.  But  even  in  these 
States  a  renire  may  be  necessary  when  the  sheriff  is  called 
upon  to  summon  additional  jurors  in  special  cases,  the 
original  panel  being  exhausted.  The  term  rruire  fte  voro 
is  the  old  technical  expression  showing  that  a  verdict  lias 
been  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  ordered.  J.  N.  POMRROY. 

Ve'ni  Sanc'te  Spir'itus,  a  hymn  of  the  Roman 
Missal,  ascribed  to  King  Robert  II.  of  France  (d.  Hi:'.  I 
I  A.  D.).  It  is  in  the  mediaeval  Latin,  is  rhymed,  and  its 
metre  is  not  according  to  quantity.  It  is  a  sequence  in 
the  mass  for  Whit-Sunday  and  its  octave,  and  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  and  most  tender  of  the  Latin  hymns.  (See 
VENI  CREATOR  SPIRITUS.) 

Venloo',  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Lim- 
burg,  on  the  Meuse,  is  narrow  and  irregularly  built,  but 
surrounded  by  quite  strong  fortifications,  and  contains 
an  arsenal,  powder-mills,  magazines,  and  hospitals.  Its 
chief  manufacture  is  cigars,  and  its  principal  trade  is  in 
swine.  P.  7402. 

Venn  (HENRY),  b.  at  Barnes,  Surrey,  England,  in  1725 ; 
educated  at  Bristol  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  about  1745;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  became  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  curate  of 
Clapham,  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  1759,  and  rec- 
tor of  Yelling,  Huntingdonshire,  1797.  I),  at  Clapham  in 
June,  1797.  Author,  among  other  works,  of  Thr  <',,m/j/i'«t 
Jhtty  of  Man,  or  a  fjystem  of  JJoctfiunl  tnxl  l^-m-ticid 
Christianity  (1763),  a  Calvinistic  work  which  obtained 
great  popularity  and  was  often  republishcd.  His  Lif? 
and  Letters  were  published  in  1834;  the  Memoirs  by  his 
son  John  (1759-1813),  edited  by  his  grandson,  Rev.  Ilcnry 
Venn. 

Ven'om  [Lat.  tcnentim],  the  poisons  elaborated  by 
healthy  animals  as  distinguished  from  rims,  the  virulent 
liquid  product  of  disease  in  animals  or  man.  Some  in- 
sect stings  are  virulent,  though  as  a  rule  they  arc  mild  and 
relieved  by  simple  measures.  Bees  and  wasps  as  a  rule 
leave  their  sting  in  the  wound  they  inflict;  this  should  he 
extracted,  the  wound  protected  from  the  air  or  bathed  in 
cooling  and  stimulating  evaporating  lotions;  ammonia  is 
a  useful  application.  The  scorpion  is  dangerously  venom- 
ous in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Indies  and  Africa,  but  in 
the  milder  climates  it  inhabits  does  little  harm.  Contrary 
to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  tarantula  venom,  it  rarely 
causes  death,  and  seldom  causes  alarming  symptoms.  In 
all  countries  there  are  venomous  serpents,  their  number 
diminishing  with  increase  of  population  and  high  cultiva- 
|  tion  of  soil.  Islands  are  comparatively  free.  Ireland  i; 
said  to  be  quite  free,  and  England  has  but  one,  the  viper. 
I  The  chief  venomous  serpents  of  the  U.  S.  are  the  rattle- 
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snake,  moccasin,  and  adder.  The  phoora  of  India  and 
the  cobra  arc  exceedingly  virulent.  The  venom  of  ser- 
pents is  elaborated  in  special  glandular  apparatus  adjacent 
to  the  mouth,  stored  in  a  sac  or  canal,  and  reserved  for 
sudden  voluntary  ejection  as  a  part  of  the  reptile's  means 

of  self-defence.     The  etlect  of  the  poison   upon   nun iv 

be  immediate,  rapid,  and  speedily  fatal,  or  slow  and  in- 
complete. The  venom,  which  probably  has  definite  living 
germs,  a  i-inttui/iiiui  ririnu.  is  believed  to  rapidly  multiply 
ft  self  i"  the  blood,  and  quickly  pervades  the  entire  body, 
vitiating  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
In  some  ease«  the  nerve-centres  are  primarily  attacked, 
various  nervous  phenomena  being  speedily  followed  by 
paraly-is  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  death.  More  often 
a  definite  period,  short  or  long,  intervenes  before  death.  A 
prickling,  burning  pain  is  felt  in  the  wound,  increases  to 
intcnsitv.  and  extends  to  adjacent  parts.  The  limb  or  part 
swells  and  inflames:  the  veins  often  arc  inflamed  (phle- 
bitis), and  as  a  result  of  obstructed  circulation  the  part 
becomes  speedily  redcmatous  or  dropsical,  and  assumes  a 
variety  of  changed  colors  from  disturbed  ciroulation  and 
the  decomposed  state  of  the  blood — from  dark  red  to  livid 
while,  to  blue,  purple,  mottled,  and  leaden  hue.  The 
limb  may  become  cold,  and  if  life  is  not  destroyed,  in  time 
.slough  avvay.  These  changes  may  extend  over  the  entire 
body.  The  mind  is  anxious,  depressed,  often  deranged. 
Breathing  is  embarrassed,  there  is  profuse  sweating,  vomit- 
ing, and  jaundice,  and  death  occurs  by  paralysis  of  the 
nerve-centres  or  exhaustion. 

Venomous  wounds  should  at  once  be  cleansed,  encour- 
aged to  bleed  freely  by  suction  or  excision,  a  ligature 
speedily  placed  on  the  limb,  or  the  part  sedulously  rubbed 
tinnird  the  mound  and  away  from  the  centre  of  rirruliiti'ni, 
to  evacuate  all  contaminated  blood.  Bold  and  thorough 
cauterization  is  of  value.  Strength  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  heroic  use  of  alcohol,  ammonia,  and  other  stimulants. 
(See  POISON  OP  SERPENTS.) 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKKR. 

Veno'sa  [anc.  Venusium],  commune  and  city  of  the 
province  of  Basilicata  in  Southern  Italy,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace  and  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  the  Roman  consul  Metellus  in  a  battle 
with  the  Carthaginian  troops  under  Hannibal.  Vcnosa  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  and  Dionysius  as  a  town  of  great 
antiquity  and  importance,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  de- 
tails of  its  early  history,  except  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Samnites  before  its  incorporation  into  the  Roman  state. 
It  lies  in  a  salubrious,  fertile,  and  picturesque  region,  and 
now  shares  in  the  general  material  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  renovated  Italy.  P.  7062. 

Ve'nous  lilood,  the  dark-colored  fluid  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  system  by  the  veins.  It  subsequently 
becomes  mixed  with  the  chyle,  or  nutritious  portion  of  the 
blood,  and  is  ultimately  exposed  to  the  modifying  influences 
of  the  air  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs,  whereby  it  is  con- 
verted into  bright-red  arterial  blood.  (See  BLOOD.)  Be- 
sides the  difference  between  venous  and  arterial  blood  in 
color,  several  distinctions  in  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties are  presented.  The  specific  gravity  of  venous  blood 
is  greater  than  that  of  arterial  blood ;  it  does  not  coagu- 
late as  rapidly,  and  contains  more  corpuscles,  but  less 
fibrine.  Its  serum  contains  less  water  and  extractive  mat- 
ter, but  more  fat,  than  that  of  arterial  blood.  Corpuscles 
from  venous  blood  contain  3.57  per  cent,  of  fat ;  those  from 
arterial  blood  contain  but  1.84  per  cent.  The  differences 
in  color  presented  by  the  blood-corpuscles  appear  to  be 
dependent,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  their  shape  and  upon 
the  amount  of  avmatine  present.  The  florid  color  of  arterial 
blood  is  probably  due  to  oxidation  of  the  hcematine.  Venous 
blood  contains  more  carbonic  acid,  but  less  oxygen,  than 
arterial.  In  100  volumes  there  exist — nitrogen,  13;  car- 
bonic acid,  71.6;  oxygen.  15.30:  arterial  blood  containing 
nitrogen,  14.5:  carbonic  acid.  62.3;  oxygen,  23.20.  Venous 
blood  does  not  evolve  oxygen  when  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nitrogen,  as  is  the  case  with  arterial  blood. 

J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Ventilation.    See  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 

Ventimi'glia,  commune  in  the  province  of  Porto 
Maurmo  in  Ligurian  Italy,  comprising  several  contiguous 
hamlets,  with  a  total  pop.' of  6809  souls.  It  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  but  it  has  little  present  interest  except 
from  its  strategical  importance  as  a  strong  and  often-con- 
tested position  on  the  coast  near  the  Italo-French  frontier, 
and  as  a  striking  point  in  the  scenery  on  the  Corniche  road. 

Ventricles.  See  HEART,  HUMAN,  by  PRES.  A.  CLARK, 
M.  1). 

Ventril'oqnism,  the  art  of  so  managing  the  voice 
as  to  cause  the  illusion  that  its  origin  is  from  some  other 
source  than  the  vocal  organs  of  the  speaker  or  from  a  dis- 


tant  point,  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  undent*.  The 
word  "ventriloquism"  (rfntrr.  the  "belly,"  ami  to 
to  "-peak"  i  indicate-  by  its  etymology  the-  idea  formerly 
entertained  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  perform. 
It  i-  now,  however,  well  known  that  the  -nond  d"<s  not 
come  from  the  abdomen,  Airain.  it  was  com-i  r.ed  that  the 
ventriloquist  spoke  during  inspiration  in-tead  of  expira- 
tion, and  thnt  thus  illusions  in  regard  to  locality  and  dis- 
tance were  produced.  Hut  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  modulated  voice  may  be  formed  by  inspiring  air 
through  the  vocal  organs,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
sounds  which  result  have  little  or  no  analogy  with  Iho-e  of 
the  ventriloquist,  and  are  not  calculated  to  cause  the  de- 
ceptions which  the  accomplished  pcrfnrmer  so  readily  pro- 
duces. In  reality,  the  words  uttered  by  the  ventriloquist 
arc  formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  ar- 
ticulation, the  difference  eon-i-tinir  mainly  in  the  mode  of 
respiration.  A  very  full  inspiration  is  taken,  mid  then  the 
air  is  expired  slowly  through  a  narrowed  glottis,  the  dia- 
phragm being  kept  in  its  depicted  condition  nud  the 
thoracic  muscles  alone  being  used  to  empty  the  linur*.  At 
the  same  time,  the  lips  arc  scarcely  moved,  ami  the'  decep- 
tion is  still  further  facilitated  by  the  attention  of  the  au- 
ditors being  directed  to  the  object  which  the  performer 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  voice.  This 
latter  is  no  hard  task,  for  it  in  at  all  times  difficult  to 
determine  the  source  of  sounds  by  the  hearing  alone,  and 
the  only  means  by  which  the  unassisted  car  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  distance  of  a  sound  is  by  estimating  its  inten- 
sity. WILLIAM  A.  HAMUOND. 

Ventu'ra,  county  of  S.  W.  California,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  drained  by  Buenaventura  and  Santa 
Clara  rivers.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  but 
the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  capable  of  producing  grains 
and  all  kinds  of  semi-tropical  fruits.  There  arc  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sheep.  Cap.  San  Buenaventura.  Area, 
about  2000  sq.  in.  P.  not  included  in  the  census  of  1870. 

Ventu'ra  de  Ran'lica  (OIOACC-HINO),  b.  at  Palermo 
Dec.  s,  1792;  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  but  entered  the 
order  of  the  Theatines;  became  general  of  the  order  in 
1824,  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  con6dcnce 
of  Popes  Leo  XIII.,  Pius  VIII.,  and  Gregory  XVI.,  and 
exercised  considerable  influence  even  on  the  diplomatic 
business  of  the  papal  government.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Lamennais.  "  Tin-  pope  and  the  people  "  was  bis  device  ; 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  his  ideal.  But  in  1831 
the  disagreement  between  the  pope  and  Lamennais  became 
apparent,  and  in  1834,  Lamennais  burst  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  Church.  Ventura  attempted  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  but  failed,  and  was  compelled  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Jesuits  to  retire  from  the  papal  court  in  1836. 
For  about  ten  years  he  lived  almost  in  obscurity,  devoting 
himself  to  studies,  publishing  5  volumes  of  homilies,  and 
preaching  frequently  in  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
Here,  however,  his  peculiar  eloquence,  characterized  by  a 
brilliant  imagination  and  a  strong  flow  of  emotion,  soon 
attracted  great  crowds,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  to 
disturb  or  annihilate  the  impression  he  made  failed.  With 
the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  he  returned  to  the  court,  and  his 
influence,  aswell  as  his  popularity,  grew  rapidly.  In  IM7 
he  made  a  funeral  oration  over  O'Connell  which  astonished 
the  whole  world,  and  when,  in  1848,  the  revolution  against 
the  Bourbons  broke  out  in  Sicily,  he  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  with  great  fervor,  and  wrote — On 
the  Independence  of  Sicily,  On  the  Leijitimaey  "/  the  Art,nf 
the  Sicilian  Parliament,  and  Ueiaungn  iliplamaliyiin.  But 
with  the  revolution  in  Rome  and  the  flight  of  J'm« i  IX.  to 
Gaeta  his  ideals  disappeared  in  the  air.  On  May  4.  1MB, 
he  fled  from  Rome ;  settled  in  Montpellier,  ami  remov. 


Kirai'i..-  — 

Kai*n».philotophique  et  la  Kaiion  catholiq*',  S«r  ''O"»I"<! 
de.  Idee,,  La  FenLe  e,,,/,,,lia«e,  eU,.  As  an  author,  how- 
ever,  he  is  not  eloquent,  and  his  knowledge  is  fragmentary 
as  his  reasoning  is  desultory.  D.  at  \  ersa.lles  Aug.  3, 1861. 
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"transitory,"  the  venue,  according  to  the  prevailing  rule, 
should  be  in  a  county  where  one  of  the  parties  resides.  In 
criminal  prosecutions  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the 
venue  must  bo  tho  county  where  the  crime  was  committed, 
but  in  some  instances  of  continuing  offences  there  may  be 
an  election  of  counties.  The  venue  may  be  changed  in 
civil  causes  to  prevent  great  inconvenience  to  witnesses, 
and  ia  both  civil  and  criminal  causes  to  promote  the  ends 
of  justice.  The  causes,  occasions,  and  modes  of  change 
are  regulated  by  statute  in  the  various  States. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Ve'nus,  the  second  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun,  and  the  next  neighbor  of  tho  earth  within  her  orbit. 
Venus  travels  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  of  66,134,000 
miles,  and  the  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  being  only  0.00686, 
her  greatest  distance,  66,586,000  miles,  exceeds  her  least 
distance,  65,682,000  miles,  by  only  904,000  miles.  As  the 
earth's  mean  distance  from  the  sun  varies  by  about  3  mil- 
lions of  miles — that  is,  1 A  millions  on  either  side  of  its  mean 
value,  91,430,000  miles — the  distance  of  Venus  when  in 
inferior  conjunction,  or  between  the  earth  and  the  sun, 
depends  more  directly  on  the  earth's  position  in  her  orbit 
than  on  that  of  Venus  in  hers.  It  varies  from  about  2f>i 
to  about  24  millions  of  miles.  But  Venus  when  nearest  to 
the  earth  is  invisible,  being  lost  in  the  sun's  rays,  and  she 
is  most  favorably  placed  for  observation  when  near  her 
elongations,  when  she  appears  like  a  half  moon,  or  slightly 
gibbous  or  slightly  horned.  She  lies  then  much  farther 
from  the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens  than  Mercury  when  he 
is  at  his  elongations,  for  the  elongations  of  Venus  range  in 
extent  from  about  45°  to  about  47£°.  Venus  completes  a 
sidereal  revolution  in  224.7008  days  on  a  path  inclined  3° 
23J'  to  the  ecliptic,  but  her  synodical  revolution  is  much 
greater,  amounting  to  583.920  days,  which  is  the  mean 
interval  between  successive  inferior  conjunctions  or  be- 
tween successive  superior  conjunctions.  Half  this  period, 
or  291.960  days,  is  tho  interval  between  successive  conjunc- 
tions, which  are  of  course  alternately  inferior  and  superior. 
Between  inferior  conjunction  and  the  next  superior  con- 
junction Venus  is  a  morning  star,  while  between  superior 
conjunction  and  the  next  inferior  conjunction  she  is  an 
evening  star.  But  for  a  considerable  interval  on  either 
side  of  a  conjunction  of  either  sort  she  is  invisible  on  ac- 
count of  her  proximity  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens. 
It  is  also  to  bo  noticed  that  at  equal  intervals  on  either 
side  of  inferior  conjunction  she  is  much  more  conspicuous 
than  at  equal  intervals  on  either  side  of  superior  conjunc- 
tion. Venus  has  a  diameter  estimated  at  about  7500  miles ; 
her  volume  is  equal  to  about  £$Jths  of  the  earth.  Her 
density  is  slightly  greater  than  the  earth's,  insomuch  that 
her  mass  is  equal  to  about  ^^ths  of  the  earth.  The  tele- 
scopic study  of  this  beautiful  planet  has  not  been  attended 
by  results  so  interesting  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  proximity.  Some  astronomers,  indeed,  claim  to  have 
seen  spots  and  markings  upon  the  surface  of  Venus; 
but  the  best  observers,  using  the  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes, have  uniformly  failed  to  see  what  inferior  ob- 
servers have  imagined  they  have  discerned  with  relatively 
imperfect  instruments.  Sir  John  Herschel  remarks  that 
"the  surface  of  Venus  is  not  mottled  over  with  permanent 
spots  like  the  moon  ;  we  perceive  in  it  neither  mountains 
nor  shadows,  but  a  uniform  brightness,  in  which  we  may 
indeed  fancy  obscurer  portions,  but  can  seldom  or  never 
rest  fully  satisfied  of  the  fact.  It  is  from  some  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  that  both  Venus  and  Mercury  have 
been  supposed  to  revolve  on  their  axes  in  nbout  the  same 
time  as  the  earth."  Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that  such  ob- 
servations have  led  to  results  tolerably  accordant  inter  se. 
Thus,  the  elder  Cassini  deduced  a  period  of  23  hours. 
Bianchini  indeed  inferred  from  his  observations  the  mon- 
strous rotation-period  of  24  days  8  hours,  but  tho  younger 
Cassini  showed  that  all  Bianchini's  observations  could  be 
reconciled  with  tho  elder  Cassini's  by  taking  for  the  rota- 
tion-period 23  hours  21  or  22  minutes;  and  as  Bianchini's  j 
observations  were  not  continued  during  several  consecutive 
hours  at  each  sitting,  owing  to  the  want  of  sky-room  at  his 
place  of  observation,  this  interpretation  must  be  accepted 
as  the  more  probable.  Later,  the  industrious  Schrb'ter  at- 
tacked the  problem,  and  deduced  the  rotation-period  23 
hours  21  minutes  19  seconds,  while  recently  De  Vico,  by 
combining  his  own  observations  with  those  of  Bianchini 
and  Cassini,  has  deduced  the  rotation-period  23/i.  21  m.  15«. 
All  the  observers  agree  in  assigning  to  the  axis  of  Venus  a 
considerable  inclination  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  planet's 
orbit,  but  while  some  assign  an  inclination  of  70°,  others 
make  the  inclination  no  greater  than  50°.  Sir  John  Her-  j 
schel  considers  that  "  the  most  natural  conclusion  from  the  | 
rare  appearance  and  want  of  permanence  of  the  spots  is  j 
that  we  do  not  see,  as  in  the  moon,  the  real  surface  of  the  : 
planet,  but  only  its  atmosphere,  much  loaded  with  clouds,  j 
serving  to  mitigate  the  otherwise  intense  glare  of  their  sun-  I 


shine."  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  any  such 
arrangement  would  render  the  planet  habitable  according 
to  our  ideas,  if  the  actual  inclination  of  the  planet's  equator 
bo  so  great  as  50°;  for  in  this  case  the  sun's  annual  range 
in  declination  (that  is,  in  distance  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator) 
amounts  to  100°,  and  the  variations  of  the  seasons  must 
therefore  be  far  greater  than  those  wo  experience  with  a 
sun  ranging  only  2:3i°  on  cither  side  of  the  equator.  Take, 
for  example,  lat.  40°  (N".  or  S.)  on  Venus.  At  a  pluce 
having  such  latitude  the  sun's  midday  altitude  in  springer 
autumn  is  50°,  while  some  time  before  midsummer  the  sun 
attains  a  midday  altitude  of  90° — that  is,  shines  vertically 
down  from  the  zenith — and  thence  to  midsummer,  and  for 
as  long  an  interval  after  midsummer,  the  sun  crosses  the 
meridian  on  the  N.  side  of  the  zenith,  and  remains  nearly 
all  the  day  above  the  horizon  (at  midsummer  all  the 
day).  This,  with  the  tremendous  sun  of  Venus,  twice  as 
largo  in  appearance,  and  therefore  giving  out  twice  as 
much  heat,  as  the  sun  we  see,  must  involve  an  overpowering 
degree  of  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  mid- 
winter the  sun  does  not  rise  above  the  horizon  at  all,  unless 
raised  by  refraction  for  a  few  minutes  at  midday,  and  the 
cold  must  be  as  intense  then  as  in  our  arctic  winters.  Such 
contrasts  (and  changes  as  great  must  occur  in  all  latitudes) 
taking  place  in  the  short  year  of  Venus,  with  only  1 12  days 
from  the  intensest  heat  of  summer  to  the  intensest  cold  of 
winter,  would  be  altogether  unendurable  by  the  strongest 
race  of  men  upon  our  earth.  It  has  been  found  by  means 
of  spectroscopic  analysis  that  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  con- 
tains aqueous  vapor,  so  that  in  the  important  point  of  pos- 
sessing water  the  planet  is  well  provided  for.  In  fact,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  very  great  obliquity  assigned  by  observers  to 
the  equator  of  Venus  we  might  not  unreasonably  assume 
that  the  planet  is  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  life. 

Venus,  like  Mercury,  transits  the  face  of  the  sun,  but  at 
longer  intervals.  Her  transits  are  much  more  important 
than  those  of  Mercury,  because,  being  nearer  to  us  when  in 
transit,  her  position  on  the  sun  is  measurably  different  for 
observers  differently  placed  on  the  earth.  It  thus  be."omes 
possible  to  determine  how  great  a  displacement  of  Venus 
arises  for  so  many  miles  of  distance  between  the  observers 
on  earth  ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  determining  the  distance 
of  Venus,  precisely  as  the  determination  of  the  displace- 
ment of  a  distant  terrestrial  object,  when  vicwc  1  from  either 
end  of  a  measured  base,  is  equivalent  to  determining  the 
distance  of  the  object.  And  when  the  distance  of  Venus  is 
thus  ascertained,  the  scale  of  the  solar  system  is  also  deter- 
mined, seeing  that  the  proportions  of  the  solar  system  are 
known  from  Kepler's  third  law.  Accordingly,  the  transit 
of  Venus  on  Dec.  9,  1874,  was  observed  with  great  care  at 
many  stations  on  different  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  results  then  obtained  will  lead  to  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  than  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the 
distance  of  the  sun.  Transits  of  Venus  occur  only  when 
she  is  in  inferior  conjunction  near  one  of  her  nodes.  These 
lie  in  longitudes  75°  19'  and  255°  19',  and  the  earth  passes 
these  longitudes  respectively  on  or  about  Dec.  7  and  June 
6 ;  so  that  transits  can  only  occur  near  these  dates.  If  a 
conjunction  has  occurred  near  the  place  for  December  trans- 
its, another  will  occur  there  243  years  later  under  very  nearly 
the  same  conditions;  but  usually  a  pair  of  transits  will 
occur  near  this  date,  separated  by  eight  years,  so  that,  for 
instance,  we  have  a  December  transit  in  1631  and  another 
in  1639,  followed  by  a  transit  like  the  first  of  the  pair  in 
1874  (1631  +243),  and  a  transit  like  the  second  of  the  pair 
in  1882  (1639  +  243).  In  the  interval  between  two  pairs 
of  December  transits  a  pair  of  June  transits  or  a  single 
June  transit  will  occur,  but  not  quite  in  the  middle  of  the 
interval,  because  neither  the  earth  nor  Venus  moves  quite 
uniformly.  Thus,  from  Dec.,  1631,  to  the  1st  of  the  next 
June  pair,  in  1761,  there  elapsed  129  i  years,  whereas  from 
the  latter  transit  to  the  1st  of  the  next  December  pair  in 
3874  there  elapsed  only  113J  years;  and  of  course  the  same 
intervals  of  129J  years  and  1 13 £  years  separate  the  second 
of  the  three  pairs  of  transits  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  from 
the  first  or  second  of  a  June  pair  to  the  first  or  second  of 
the  next  June  pair  there  elapses  the  same  period  of  243 
years  that  we  have  recognized  in  tho  case  of  December 
transits.  Thus,  between  June,  1761,  to  June,  2004  (the 
next  June  transit),  there  are  243  years,  and  the  same  be- 
tween June,  1769,  and  June,  2012  (tho  second  transit  of  the 
next  June  pair).  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 

Venus,  in  Roman  mythology,  tho  goddess  of  spring, 
generation,  sensual  love,  etc.,  seems  to  have  played  no 
very  prominent  part  in  the  oldest  epoch  of  Roman  civili- 
zation, but  became  afterward  completely  identified  with 
Aphrodite,  the  Greek  goddess  of  love,  and  appropriated  to 
herself  all  the  myths  belonging  to  the  Greek  deity,  without 
adding  a  single  one  of  Roman  origin — her  birth  from  tho 
foam  of  the  sea,  her  coming  from  Cyprus  or  Cythera,  her 
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marriage  with  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  her  amours  wi 
(Mi      .  Hennes  (  Mercury),  Adonis,  Anehises,  and 


fi 
in 


,vith  Arcs 

.   and    Others. 

Of  special  Roman  intcre-t  was  her  adventure  with  Auehises, 
to  whom  she  bore  /Eneas.  the  ("under  nt'  Koine.  Origin 
allv,  however.  Aphrodite  was  not  a  liicek  creation  cither, 
but  was  introduced  to  (ireecc  from  I'hu-nieia,  where  she 
vva^  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Astarte.  The  myth  of 
Adonis  is  also  of  1'lnenician  origin.  The  no-called  Vnni- 
of  Milo,  in  the  Louvre.  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  antique 
st;il  ues  which  have  conic  down  to  us. 

Venus's  Flower-Basket,  the  common  name  of  Kn- 
t,  >,/,//,  i  «!,:•,  •;,,*,,  ,11  beautiful  silieions  sponge  found  chiefly 
n  the  Philippine  Islands,  consisting  of  u  delicate  lace-like 
skeleton  or  framework,  which,  when  the  enveloping  gela- 
tinous animal  tissue  is  removed  by  immersion  in  chloride 
of  lime,  a^nine-  the  shape  of  a  cornucopia  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  in  height  by  two  inches  in  width.  A  hermit  crab 
has  sometimes  been  found  imprisoned  within.  The^< 
ket-  are  properly  regarded  as  great  curiosities,  and  bring 
hi^h  prices. 

Venus's  Fly-Trap.    See  DION^A. 
Venus's  Girdle.     See  GIKDI.E  OF  VEXUS. 
Ve'ra,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Almeria,  on  the  Al- 
mnn/ora,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  has  a 
small  harbor,  through  which  it  ejirries  on  some  export  and 
import  trade.    Its  manufactures  of  nitre  are  important,  and 
its  tisheries  quite  considerable.     P.  8470. 

Vera  (Arct'sro),  b.  at  Amelia  in  1818;  studied  in  France, 
where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  philosophy. 
He  lectured  on  philosophy  at  Toulon,  llouen,  Strasbourg, 
and  London  ;  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  that 
faculty  at  Turin  by  Matniani  in  1860,  and  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  a  similar  post  at  Naples;  has  ably  translated,  an- 
notated, and  supplemented  the  works  of  Hegel.  Most  of 
his  writings  have  appeared  at  Paris  in  French.  Ho  pub- 
lished in  Latin  De  Platoiiis,  AHstotelU,  et  Hegelii  dc  Media 
Ti'i'iitiint  Docteina. 

Ve'ra  Cruz,  state  of  Mexico,  extending  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  Tamaulipas  to  Tabasco,  nearly  500  miles,  in 
a  narrow  belt  between  the  Sierra  and  the  sea,  is  bounded 
inland  by  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosf,  Hidalgo,  Puebla, 
Oaxaca,  ami  Chiapas;  consists  of  a  low  sandy  tract  along 
tin'  so  i  averaging  30  miles  in  width,  and  a  mountainous 
inland  region  having  several  lofty  peaks,  among  which  are 
the  snow-clad  volcano  of  Orizaba  or  Citlaltepetl,  17,170  feet 
high,  the  Cofrc  de  Porote,  near  Jalapa,  14,309  feet,  and  the 
voh-ano  of  Tuxtla,  9708  feet;  has  several  extensive  lagoons; 
is  traversed  by  the  large  navigable  rivers  Panuco,  Papalo- 
apam,  and  (Joatzacoalcos;  is  hot  and  malarious  along  the 
sea-coast,  which  is  frequently  visited  by  yellow  fever,  but 
enjoys  a  salubrious  temperature  in  the  fertile  tierras  tem- 
pladaa  of  Jalapa,  Orizaba,  and  Huatusco;  produces  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  staples,  including  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cacao,  coffee,  vanilla,  the  jalap-root,  and  many 
dye-stuffs,  as  well  as  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  both  tropical 
and  temperate  climates,  while  cattle  in  vast  numbers  are 
pastured  in  the  lowlands;  is  divided  into  18  cantons;  has 
several  cotton  and  woollen  factories  :  is  well  supplied  with 
educational  institutions,  and  traversed  by  two  important 
railways,  leading  from  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico, 
anil  to  Jalapa,  the  state  capital.  Area,  27,433  sq.  m.  P. 
504.325. 

Vera  Cruz,  city  and  the  principal  seaport  of  Mexico, 
state  of  the  same  name,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  cap- 
ital, is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  hit. 
19°  11'  56"  N.,  Ion.  96°  8'  36"  W.,  190  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  the 
City  of  Mexico;  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  with  two 
redoubts,  and  defended  by  the  famous  castle  of  San  Juan 
dc  Ulloa  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore;  is  regularly  and  strongly  built  in  the  old  Spanish 
style  :  has  no  regular  harbor,  but  merely  an  exposed  road- 
stead, but  is  nevertheless  the  entrepot  for  more  than  half 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic,  its  imports  and  ex- 
po: ts  averaging  each  about  $25,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000 
are  with  the  U.  S.  ;  has  16  churches,  a  municipal  palace,  a 
custom-house,  a  mole  finished  in  1875,  several  hospitals  and 
seminaries,  a  library,  and  a  theatre  ;  has  a  horse  railway 
and  waterworks,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  city  was 
founded  by  Cortes  in  1519  upon  its  present  site,  to  which  it 
was  brought  back  1590,  after  having  been  for  many  years 
located  at  Antigua,  some  miles  to  the  N.,  and  received  the 
city  franchise  1015.  The  castle  of  Ulloa  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards  until  1825,  and  both  castle  and  city  were  bom- 
barded and  taken  by  the  French  in  1838.  In  Mar.,  1847, 
Vera  Cruz  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the  army  of  the 
U.  S.  under  Gen.  Scott.  (See  BOMBARDMENT.)  P.  about 
10,000. 

Vera  Cruz,  v.,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo. 
Vera  Cruz,  Siege  of.    See  VERA  CRUZ. 


Vera'gua,  or  Santiago  de  Veragna,  town  of  New 

Granada,  on  the  river  So  led. id.  near  it  -  month  in  the  ocr-iin. 
has  (i  I  '2  1  inha  l.itant  -.  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
the  manufacture  of  mats  and  straw  hats. 

Vera'tria,  a  vegetable  alkaloid  used  in  medicine, 
obtained  from  cuvadilla-seeds  (fruit  of  Atiii/i-an  <,j)i<-iu«li* 
and  \'i-rulfnm  Ktiiitiilittri).  Pure  veratria  commonly  occurs 
as  a  white  powder,  but  can  also  be  obtained  in  rhombic 
crystals.  It  has  no  smell,  but  baa  a  bitter,  acrid  Uutr,  and 
is  very  irritating  to  both  tongue  and  nostrils.  It  is  sea 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  I 'p'.ii 
the  animal  sy.-tem  \eratria  acts  n»  an  intense  local  irritant, 
and  if  taken  internally  produces  also  the  same  peculiar 
constitutional  effects  as  Veratrum  ririile.  (.SeeVKii ATHI  M.) 
\  •  atria  is  too  irritating  to  warrant  its  use  as  an  internal 
medicine,  but  is  considerably  employed  externally  as  a 
local  application  for  the  relief  of  neuralgias.  For  such  use 
it  is  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard.  KDWARD  CIMITIS. 

Veratrine.    See  VERATUIA. 

Vera'trum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Me- 
lanthaceie.  The  most  important  species  are  the  following: 
Vtratrmn  viride,  or  American  hellebore,  called  H!.-O  Indian 
poke,  poke-root,  swamp-hellebore.  This  in  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  in  damp  soil  from  Canada  to  the  Carolina-. 
U  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  thick  fleshy  root- 
stock,  from  which  rises  a  round  solid  stem  from  three  to 
six  feet  high,  bearing  bright  green  leaves,  larger  below 
than  above,  and  surmounted  by  a  panicle  of  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  The  root-stock  is  used  in  medicine,  its  aetivitv 
residing  in  two  alkaloids,  jercia  and  i •<  r<iir>,»lt,i.  It  is  a 
powerful  drug,  lowering  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
heart-beats  and  respirations,  and  having  a  strong  tendency 
to  produce  severe  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  great  muscular 
weakness  and  relaxation.  In  overdose  it  produces  alarm- 
ing prostration  and  feebleness  of  the  heart,  but,  from  the 
prompt  vomiting  which  large  doses  occasion,  cases  of  fatal 
poisoning  are  exceedingly  rare.  There  is  no  antidote  to 
the  poison,  and  after  evacuation  of  the  dose  from  the 
stomach  perfect  rest  on  the  back  and  the  use  of  restorative 
means,  such  as  alcoholics,  ammonia,  artificial  respiration, 
etc.,  constitute  the  treatment.  As  a  medicine,  Vtralrum 
virfde  is  used  to  reduce  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse 
where  the  same  is  much  above  the  normal  standard,  but 
like  all  remedies  of  its  class  its  use  requires  caution.  \'era- 
tntm  album,  white  hellebore.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  in 
botanical  characters.  The  root-stock  contains  the  alkaloid 
jorvia,  like  Veratrwn  rt'rtWe,  and  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed to  yield  also  the  alkaloid  reratrm,  found  in  ccvadilla- 
sccds,  but  recent  analyses  make  this  doubtful.  White 
hellebore  affects  the  animal  system  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Vrniinim  viride,  but  is  more  violent  and  locally 
irritating,  producing  in  overdose,  in  addition  to  the  M  nip 
toms  already  described,  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
even  gastro-intostinal  inflammation.  On  account  of  these 
objectionable  properties,  white  hellebore-root  is  now  almost 
wholly  obsolete  as  a  medicine  with  American  physicians. 
Vcfitrttiii  tabadilla  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  said  to 
be  one  source  of  cevadilla-seeds.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Verazza'no,  or  Verrazano,  da  (OIOYASSI),  b.  near 
Florence  about  1480,  of  a  noble  family  settled  at  Val  di 
Grove,  is  alleged  on  doubtful  evidence  to  have  travelled  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  engaged  in  traffic  in  spices,  silks,  and 
other  Oriental  productions ;  early  entered  the  French  mar- 
itime service;  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1517 
in  a  Portuguese  vessel;  became  an  expert  navigator;  was 
employed  as  a  corsair  or  privateer  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  1521  and  the  following  years;  took  many  priies 
of  Spanish  vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
captured  in  1523  the  treasure-ship  in  which  Cortes  had 
sent  from  Mexico  to  Charles  V.  a  large  portion  of  the  per- 
sonal spoils  of  Montezuma,  valued  at  $1,500,000.  According 
to  the  authorities  received  without  question  until  recently, 
ho  sailed  from  the  Madeira  Islands  Jan.  17,  1524.  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration  to  North  America;  discovered  land 
at  a  point  near  Cape  Fear  (or  possibly  near  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J.);  coasted  thence  northward,  discovering  a 
bay,  usually  supposed  to  be  that  of  New  York,  though 
others  argue  for  Narragansett  Bay;  proceeded  thence  150 
leagues  N.  E.  to  lat.  50°  N. ;  returned  thence  to  France, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  King  Francis  I.  from  Dieppe  July 
8  (0.  S.),  1524,  claiming  to  have  discovered  700  leagues  of 
coast,  of  which  he  gave  a  confused  description.  Of  his 
later  history  it  is  only  known  that  he  communicated  to 
persons  in  England  a  map  of  his  alleged  discoveries,  and 
signed  in  152fi,  with  Admiral  Philipe  Chabot,  Jean  Ango, 
merchant  of  Dieppe,  and  other  partners,  an  agreement  to 
undertake  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  for  spices,  with  which 
was  combined  the  purpose  of  capturing  Spanish  merchant- 
men. This  voyage  seems,  however,  to  have  been  inter- 
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rupted  by  his  capture  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  and 
he  was  executed  as  a  pirate  at  the  village  of  Pico,  near 
Colmenar  de  Arenas,  New  C'astile,  in  Nov.,  1527.  His  ex- 
ploits as  a  corsair,  his  capture  and  execution,  are  narrated 
by  Pietro  Martire  d'Anghiera,  Bernal  Diaz,  and  other 
Spanish  chroniclers,  who  call  him  Juan  Florin  or  Florentin, 
and  il  w.i<  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  this  corsair 
was  identified  with  the  navigator  by  liarcin.  No  evidence 
concerning  his  discoveries  has  been  found  in  the  French 
archives,  and  they  rest  entirely  upon  the  letter  mentioned 
above,  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  an  Italian  version 
bv  Ramusio  in  1556,  no  French  original  being  known.  In 
1835,  Mr.  (!.  W.  Greene  discovered  in  the  Strozzi  Library 
at  Florence  a  MS.  copy  of  this  letter,  varying  somewhat 
in  text  from  the  Kamusio  version,  and  containing  some 
additional  paragraphs.  This  was  published,  with  a  trans- 
lation, in  the  Collection!  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1841.  In  ISG4  the  genuineness  of  this  letter  was 
attacked  by  Mr.  Buckingham  Smith  in  a  paper  read  before 
that  society,  and  subsequently  in  other  monographs.  The 
letter,  however,  found  an  able  defender  in  Mr.  J.  Carson 
Brevoort,  who  published  an  elaborate  memoir  entitled  Ver- 
raztino  the  Nnriffntor  {187-4},  giving  an  account  of  a  plani- 
sphere of  the  supposed  date  of  1529,  found  at  Rome,  signed 
by  Hicronimo  Verrazano,  and  containing  a  map  of  the 
coast  discovered  by  Giovanni.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Murphy  in 
his  Voyntje  of  Verrazzrtno  (1875)  has  impugned  the  au- 
thority of  this  map,  which  he  considers  based  upon  the 
discoveries  of  Estevan  Gomez  in  1525.  A  document  just 
discovered  at  Rouen  (1870)  proves  that  the  navigator  had 
a  brother  Hieronimo  (Jerasme  de  Varasenne),  to  whom  he 
executed  a  power  of  attorney  May  11,  1526.  The  account  I 
of  the  voyage  published  by  Ilamusio,  whether  true  or  fic- 
titious, may  probably  be  traced  to  the  efforts  of  this  Hie- 
ronimo to  popularize  in  Italy  his  brother's  fame  as  a  dis- 
coverer; and  to  him  may  be  ascribed  the  statement  given 
by  Ramusio  that  Verazzano  was  killed  by  savages  during 
another  voyage  to  America.  PORTKU  C.  BUNS. 

Verb  [Lat.  vcrbum,  "word,"  "verb"],  in  grammar,  a 
word  or  part  of  speech  whose  chief  function  is  to  assert  or 
declare,  and  which  in  many  languages,  including  those  of 
the  Aryan  stock,  such  as  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Russian, 
and  English,  presents  many  inflections  which  are  classified 
under  divisions  named  voices,  moods,  tenses,  person,  num- 
ber, and  others.  In  comparison  with  Latin,  English  has 
few  inflections,  and  must  therefore  often  employ  circum- 
locutional phrases  to  indicate  the  meaning  of  single  words 
in  that  language ;  and  it  is  usual  to  assign  to  it  divisions 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  as  in  the  following  comparisons 
of  Latin  and  English :  Active  voice,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  amo,  "I  love;"  imperfect,  amabam,  "I  did 
love ;"  perfect,  amavi,  "  I  have  loved ;"  pluperfect,  uma- 
veram,  "  I  had  loved ;"  future,  amabo,  "  I  shall  love." 
Subjunctive  mood,  pres.  tense,  omem,  "I  may  love;"  im- 
perf.,  amarem,  "  I  might  love ;"  perf.,  amavcrim,  "  I  may 
have  loved ;"  pluperf.,  amavistem,  "  I  might  have  loved ;" 
fut.,  amacero,  "  I  shall  have  loved."  In  the  passive  voice, 
indicative  mood,  we  have  amor,  "I  am  loved;"  amabar, 
"I  was  loved,"  etc.;  passive  subjunctive  present,  amer, 
"  I  may  be  loved,"  etc.  The  root  am-  of  these  and  the  re- 
maining forms  means  "love"  in  a  general  way,  but  it  is 
neither  a  verb  nor  any  other  part  of  speech,  because  it  is 
not  used  in  this  independent  condition.  Greek  has  a  tense 
named  aorist  of  several  forms.  That  of  the  active  voice 
indicative  mood  appears  in  e-ypai/fa,  "  I  wrote,"  which  differs 
from  the  imperfect  eypa<f>op,  "  I  was  writing,"  and  from  the 
perfect  yeypa^a,  "  I  have  written,"  of  which  the  two  latter 
would  be  represented  by  the  Latin  active  indie,  perfect, 
scrips!. 

An  English  subjunctive  mood  which  was  in  use  formerly 
is  becoming  obsolete,  and  mistakes  are  often  made  in  at- 
tempting to  retain  it.  Speaking  of  language,  Max  Miiller 
says  (Sci.  of  Lan.,  lect.  1),  "  If  it  be  a  production  of  na- 
ture," etc.,  instead  of  the  indicative  form,  "  if  it  is,"  etc., 
because  at  the  moment  of  speaking  it  is  or  it  is  not  such 
a  production.  The  subjunctive  pertains  to  examples  like 
— "  If  the  tide  be  in  when  we  arrive  at  Dover,  we  will  go 
on  board,"  but  even  in  such  cases  the  indicative  is  fre- 
quently used. 

Some  languages  have  a  dual  number,  in  which,  besides 
the  singular  and  plural  forms,  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  have  inflections  which  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  ordinary  plural  to  indicate  two  objects  and  their  action, 
including  such  as  occur  in  pairs,  as  the  hands  or  a  pair  of 
speakers,  as  we  for  "thou  and  I,"  excluding  others  who 
may  be  present.  The  dual  of  Sanskrit  verbs  is  of  the  three 
persons  ;  in  Greek  it  is  of  the  second  and  third ;  in  Gothic 
of  the  first  and  second;  and  in  Dakota  of  the  first  only, 
as  in  manf/ka',  "I  am;"  nngyang'ka,  "we  two  (thou  and 
I)  are;"  uiH/yang'kafi,  "we  are,"  where  the  plural  is  based 
on  the  dual.  The  Cri  or  Cree  has  forms  like  ni  miyoiin&n, 


"we  (I  and  he)  arc  handsome;"  ki  ntiyoaindnow,  "we  (I 
and  thou)  are  handsome." 

The  most  obvious  division  of  verbs  is  into  transitive  and 
intransitive,  the  former  indicative  of  passing  to  an  object, 
as  in  "  I  wash  dishes  ;"  the  latter  independent  of  an  object, 
as  in  "  I  work,"  "  I  wash  daily."  Forms  like  "  I  wash  my- 
self" are  transitive,  but  when  they  are  represented  by  spe- 
cial inflections,  they  are  reflexive,  as  in  Russian  mi/I',  "to 
wash  ;"  myt'syu,  "  to  wash  one's  self."  The  same  suffix 
represents  reciprocal  action,  as  in  obnimut',  to  "embrace;" 
obniindCeyci,  to  "embrace  mutually."  The  Russian  verb 
has  but  three  tenses,  the  preterit,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  but  these  are  varied  by  certain  inflectional  and 
prepositional  "  aspects,"  which  extend  their  functions  and 
recall  the  Greek  aorist  tenses.  In  the  singular  number  the 
Russian  preterit  indicates  gender,  as  in  otruk  zlteral,  "the 
boy  chewed;"  otrokobltta  zher&la,  "the  maid  chewed;" 
dittjfi  zhev&lo,  "the  child  chewed;"  pi.  zhev&li,  "they 
(m.,  f.,  n.)  chewed."  The  suffixed  fragments  of  pronouns 
of  the  two  Hebrew  genders  (in.,  f.,  also  common)  give  gen- 
der forms  to  verbs  in  this  language,  going  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  suffixes  for  "thee"  and  "you"  are 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Latin  deponent  verbs  are  such  as  have  a  passive  form 
and  an  active  meaning,  as  veneror  (for  micro),  which 
means  "  I  revere,"  and  not  "  I  am  revered."  Latin  in- 
ceptives  (or  inchoatives)  are  forms  which  represent  the 
beginning  of  an  action,  as  liqvere,  to  "be  liquid;"  ligres- 
cere,  to  "become  liquid,"  to  "deliquesce."  Impersonal 
verbs  are  without  a  personal  nominative,  and  are  present 
in  many  languages,  as  in  Gr.  iiei;  Lat.  ]>lidt ;  Chippeway, 
yiittitcan  ;  Eng.  "  it  rains  ;"  Lat.  plitct,  "  it  will  rain." 

The  LenapS  or  Delaware  Indian  is  without  the  verbs 
to  "be"  and  to  "have,"  cither  separate  or  auxiliary,  yet 
he  is  able  to  say  u'pawaletri*,  "I  am  rich;"  nawikin,  "I 
have  a  house;"  toiktt,  "he  has  a  house ;"  tvikuwelt,  "they 
have  a  house."  He  has  but  few  adjectives,  and  supplies 
their  place  with  verbs,  as  in  English  for  "it  is  bright"  we 
may  say  "it  brightens."  So  in  Lenape,  ffiineti,  "it  is 
long;"  guneep,  "it  was  long;"  guneiichtei-hi,  "it  will  be 
long."  (Zeisberger.)  In  fact,  in  languages  of  this  Algon- 
kin  stock  (Lenape,  Chippeway,  Cri  or  Crce,  Potcwatomi, 
Otawa,  etc.,  absurdly  called  "  Algic  "  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft) 
almost  any  part  of  speech  may  be  turned  into  a  verb,  so 
that  the  language  mechanism  depends  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent upon  verbs,  and  these  comprise  a  variety  of  minute 
details,  including  two  genders,  which  are  here  independent 
of  sex,  being  divided  into  animate  and  inanimate.  (See 
INDIAN  LANGUAGES,  by  J.  HAMMOXD  TIUMBUI.I..  LL.I>.) 
Many  of  these  languages  are  well  adapted  to  the  narrative 
style,  there  being  none  of  that  confusion  present  as  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  use  of  "he"  and  "him"  when  an  action  be- 
tween two  persons  or  parties  is  described ;  but  the  persons 
of  the  narrative  being  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  construc- 
tion keeps  them  distinct  to  the  end.  (Rev.  Thomas  Hurl- 
bui-t.) 

The  Basque,  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees,  is 
in  some  features  akin  to  the  North  American  languages. 
It  has  four  forms  of  the  first  person,  as  in  »uk,  "I  am," 
used  in  addressing  a  male  familiarly  ;  nun,  "  I  am,"  ad- 
dressing a  female  familiarly  ;  TIUZH,  "  I  am,"  speaking  re- 
spectfully to  either  sex ;  m'z,  "  I  am,"  used  without  special 
regard  to  the  person  addressed;  and  similarly  there  are 
four  forms  for  the  1st  person  plural,  and  for  the  3d  pers. 
sing,  and  pi.  in  most  of  the  tenses.  In  Welsh  the  pronoun 
may  precede  or  follow  its  verb,  or  be  omitted  unless  re- 
quired for  emphasis.  It  has  several  forms,  as  mi,  fi,  "I, 
me;"  myfi,  "I  or  me  myself,"  and  others.  Hence  we  may 
say  "  I  love  "  in  the  various  ways,  caraf,  carrrfji,  mi  yftrtif, 
wyfi  garaf,  mi  garaf  ji..  (Pnghe.) 

In  the  Chinese  languages,  words  used  as  verbs  (and  other 
parts  of  speech)  are  without  inflections ;  consequently,  the 
function  of  a  word  depends  on  the  syntax.  (See  CHIXI:SK 
LANGUAGE,  by  Annisos  VAN  NAME.)  A  few  examples  will 
exhibit  its  extreme  simplicity:  ficcin,  "cease,  discontinue;" 
jiit,  "  man,  men,  people  ;"  twan  jiii,  "  the  population  has 
ceased,  dwindled  away  ;"  ge,  "  fish,  fishes  ;"  ap,  "  swallow, 
swallows ;"  *uy,  "  water ;"  ge  ap  evy,  "  fishes  swallow  wa- 
ter;" to  mo  yen  namj  i-hiii  I  hi  (word  for  word),  "  single  tree 
how  can  make  grove ;"  ncnou,  "  bird  ;"  teang,  "  swell,  swol- 
len, raise,  stretch  ;"  ke,  "  he,  she,  it,  its.  his,  her,  their;"  ek, 
"  wing  ;"  neuon  teanrj  ke  ek,  "  the  bird  stretches  its  wings ;" 
ttip,  "ten;"  wuy,  "make;"  yit,  "one;"  pek,  "hundred;" 
tip  sip  wuy  yit  pek,  "  ten  tens  make  one  hundred;"  kof, 
"  ancient,  distant,  of  old ;"  elieft,  "  that  which,  who,  what, 
person  :"  pot,  "  take  up  in  the  hollow  hand,  as  water ;"  yim, 
"  drink  ;"  koe  chefi,  pod  yim,  "  the  ancients  used  to  take  up 
water  in  the  hand  and  drink;"  kok,  "grain;"  die,  "of;' 
se,  "  begin-ing  ;"  8611.7,  "  'iye>  grow ;"  writ,  "  say,  speak,  as- 
sert;" beaoti  (a  name) ;  kok  cti>'  *''  *<•/"/•  irat  bcaon,  "  when 
grain  is  beginning;  to  grow,  it  is  called  beaou;"  be,  "not;" 
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li'ii'/,  "  be  able,  may,  can  ;"  son,  "affair,  duty  :"  ji»,  "man, 
men  ;"  '/' '  "•  "  b"\v  :"  /•/<•"//,  "  ghost,  spirit  :"  b?  ung  »""  i<u 
if, 'ii,  I'  n't  *<">  1,-inii/ '  "(if)  not  aide  lit'  \ MU ) cannot (do 
your)  duty  (to)  men,  how  (are  you)  able  (to)  serve  spiritual 
DCingS?"  'I'll'1  |Mi\ertyot'  inflection  in  Kii'_rli>h  Lrn< 

svntax  some  resemblance  to  that  of  I 'bit and  in  natural 

bistnrv  Knglisli  we  sometimes  find  a  very  condensed  st\  le. 
Its  iu  a  description  of  a  fish  (IH70):  "  Length  from  niii//!c 
to  pectoral  equalling  lcn<_'th  from  pectoral  to  ventral  tin: 
depth  less  than  length  head  :  last  dorsal  ray  more  than  half 
first  :  mu/,/.U:  narrow.  Brown  above  with  brown  cross- 
bars." S.  S.  II  AI.DKMAN. 

Verbe'na  [Lat.  for  Eng.  rerrnin],  a  genus  of  herbs  ami 

shrubs  of  tin:  order  Verbeuaeea1,  found  in  various  warm  and 
temperate  regions.  The  K.  S.  have  numerous  species,  some 
of  them  European  also.  One  of  the  most,  interesting  is  V, 
hnstiitii,  the  "  simpler's  joy."  once  highly  prized  in  medicine 
and  believed  to  possess  magical  virtues.  The  garden  ver- 
bena:' are  fine  border-plants  of  many  varieties,  belonging 
to  I",  rliitmirilri fnl in  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  V.  10- 
rort'n  of  Asia,  and  to  V,  auhletia  of  the  U.  S. 

Verboeck'hoven  (EIT.KSK  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Warneton, 
A\Y-t  Flanders,  lielgium,  June  8,  1799;  was  educated  at 
lirussels.  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  art,  drawing, 
and  modelling  from  his  father,  who  was  a  sculptor,  but 
demoted  himself  afterward  to  painting;  attracted  much 
attention  in  1SLM  by  his  I'attlr-Mnrket  at  Geneva,  and  still 
more  in  ISI',4  by  his  Herd  of  Cattle  in  an  Autumn  Land- 
scape. The  most  remarkable  among  his  later  works  are — 
A  Herd  nf  Slu'i-fi  i>r<rtitkrn  liy  a  Storm  (1835),  Horses  at- 
tii'-ki-il  by  Wolves  (1836),  Cattle  in  the  Roman  Cnmpagna 
( is  l.'i).  Ho  also  published  several  volumes  of  etchings. 

Vercel'li  [Lat.  Vertellte],  a  thriving  and  important 
town  on  tho  river  Sesia,  in  the  Piedmontese  province  of 
Novara  in  Northern  Italy,  about  50  miles  N.  E.  from  Turin, 
at  an  elevation  of  428  feet  above  the  sea.  Vercclli  has  a 
certain  notoriety  as  the  town  nearest  to  the  field  of  Hanni- 
bal's first  battle  with  the  Romans  in  Italy ;  of  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Cimbri  (101  B.  c.)  by  the  Roman  consuls  Ma- 
rius  and  Catullus  ;  and  of  the  battle  of  Palestro  on  May  30- 
31, 1859,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  Pied- 
montese. To  the  stranger  the  interest  of  Vercelli  lies  prin- 
cipally in  its  churches,  and  in  the  libraries  and  artistic 
treasures  in  which  they  are  rich.  The  cathedral  is  large, 
but  not  of  great  antiquity,  suffered  greatly  during  the 
French  occupation,  and  has  been  restored  with  doubtful 
taste  and  judgment.  Some  of  the  MSS.  in  its  library  are 
of  great  value.  Among  them  ranks  perhaps  first  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  written  by  the  hand  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Vercclli  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  ancient  Italic  version, 
older  than  the  Vulgate,  and  probably  the  oldest  existing 
copy  of  the  Gospels  in  any  language.  Another  MS.  of  great 
interest  to  English  scholars  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coder  Ver- 
i'1'lli  nxix.  conjectured  to  have  been  brought  to  Vercelli  by 
Cardinal  Guala,  papal  legate  in  England  in  tho  time  of 
John  and  of  Henry  III.  The  library  contains  also  the 
I. "Ii"  Loiii/nbardicK  in  a  MS.  as  old  as  the  eighth  century; 
an  earlv  Epitome  of  the  Constitutions  of  Justinian ;  a  Ca- 
jiiinlnri/  ,if  Hlodnig  and  H/othair,  and  the  important  f>e 
Inn'iiitioiif  Christ!,  a  MS.  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  confidently  believed  to  be  the  work  of  John  Gerscn,  a 
monk  of  Vercelli  who  lived  two  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  reputed  author  of  that  most  cele- 
brated work.  The  church  of  Sant"  Andrea,  founded  by 
Cardinal  Guala,  is  of  interest  as  showing  reminiscences  of 
English  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  that  of  St.  Christo- 
pher is  very  noticeable  for  its  fine  frescoes  by  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari,  who,  as  well  as  the  more  famous  Bazzi  (or  Sodoma), 
was  a  native  of  Vercelli,  though  the  greatest  works  of  tho 
latter  were  executed  after  his  removal  to  Siena.  The  char- 
itable and  educational  institutions  of  Vercelli  are  well  cn- 
dowcd  and  highly  respectable.  P.  27,349. 

Vercheres',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  E.  by  the  river  Richelieu.  Cap. 
Vercheres.  P.  12,717. 

Vercheres,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Vercheres  co.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  24  miles  below 
Montreal.     It  has  a  college  and  convent.     P.  about  900. 
Verd,  Cape.    See  CAPE  VERD, 

Verde  Antique'  [Fr.,  "  antique  green,"  properly  the 
name  of  tho  iri-ni/n  nobilis,  or  rust  of  bronze  statues  and 
coins],  a  fine  dark-green  stone,  with  patches  of  red,  white, 
and  sometimes  black,  highly  prized  in  ancient  and  modern 
Italy.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  marble,  some- 
times to  a  breccia,  and  again  to  a  handsome  porphyry.  A 
marble  called  rrnli-  nii/i'i/n>'  has  been  quarried  at  Milford, 
Conn.  A  kind  of  serpentine  called  terde  antique  has  been 
quarried  at  Roxbury,  Vt.  It  is  a  very  handsome  but  brit- 
tle stone. 


Ver'den,  town  of  1'rnssia.  province  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Aller,  near  its  influx  in  the  \Vcser,  bus  a  line  cathedral, 
hir/c  breweries,  tobacco  manufactures,  and  valuable  tish- 
ciic-.  p.  5779. 

Ver'di  (liirsKlTK).  b.  IM.  ll,  ISM,  at  Ku.^cl,,.  near 
raillia.  II:  ..lie  production  wit*  U/"  i  It,  ill  .SV/n 

"-in  ;  this   was   followed    by  an    un-u.  ••',--  hil    npcra- 
bull'a,   I'n  Hi,,  mi,  ,11  liii/ii'i.      Ill  I  .-12   he   brought  out  uith 
L'real  UMOMj  :'t    ll"    I.  ii  Seala    in  Milan,  hi-    .V»/.i",,,.-   in 
IM:;.  /A.,,,,/,,,,.//.-  in  l-ii    i  ,.  /  .....  .•,..  /  ..and 

<!ii,,;i,,n,,  <r  .  I,.',,  .•   in  l.-n;.  .1  »,v,i  .-   in   1-17.  M.i.l.i  it,   and 
/  Masnadirri  :  in    IMS  //   ''.,r».r,-.,  and   l.n    Itntlii'iliii   iti 
I.npiii'in  ;    iii    istl).   /.a!,,,    Mill.,-;    in   1-..".   Sti/tlio  j   in 
1851,  Jligolftto  ;   in  185:!,  //    r,-i.r<il,,r,  ;   in    I  V.I.  /... 
viata  ;  in  1855,  /  Vetpri  .v/c/y,..,,;.     Tin  -e  were  followed 
by  Araldo,  Kiwone  linn-tun  >//•»(,  t'nn    \',i,,l-tin   in  1>>. 
IL  He  Linr,   I'n   llnlli,   in  Mum-Ill  in  ,  l.n  I'i»~'t    '/•  /  ftiiluiti, 
Von  Carlos,  A'itln,  and  finally  B  Iteauiem.    Verdi  IB  a  senator 
of  the  kingdom. 

Vcr'dict  [Lat.  rert  dictum,  "  something  said  truly  "], 
the  decision  of  a  jury  as  to  the  matters  in  issue  mibi; 
to  them,  and  in  respect  of  which  they  have  sworn  to  find 
and  declare  the  truth,  A  "  general  "  verdict  is  one  in  which 
the  jury  render  a  complete  decision  on  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  applicable  to  them  as  laid  down  by  the 
court.  In  a  criminal  prosecution  the  general  verdict  would 
be  "  not  guilty  "  or  "  guilty  ;"  in  civil  actions  it  would  b« 
"for  the  defendant"  or  "for  the  plaintiff,"  with  such 
amount  of  damages  or  debt  as  had  been  found  due.  A 
"special"  verdict  is  one  by  which  the  jury  find  the  facts 
in  a  detailed  manner  and  form,  but  do  not  apply  the  law 
to  them  by  rendering  a  final  decision  in  favor  of  either 
party.  Upon  the  facts  thus  determined  the  court  adjudi- 
cate. A  verdict  must  be  unanimous,  and  as  a  general  rule 
it  must  be  orally  announced  by  the  jury  in  open  court  and 
recorded  by  the  clerk.  If  the  jury  agree  upon  their  verdict 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  court  for  the  day,  they  arc 
permitted  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  sign,  and  seal  it  up.  and 
then  separate.  In  such  case  they  must  bo  present  at  tho 
reassembling  of  the  court,  when  their  verdict  scaled  will  bo 
opened  and  announced.  After  a  verdict  of  guilty  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  jury  may  be  "polled"  by  the  prisoner  — 
that  is,  each  juryman  may  bo  asked  by  name  if  the  verdict 
thus  announced  is  his  verdict.  JOHN  Nottrox  POHKROT. 

Verdiere,  tp.,  Colleton  co.,  8.  C.    P.  3176. 

Ver'digris  [Fr.  vert-de-yn's  :  Gcr.  GrUu*pan].  Com- 
mercial verdigris,  used  as  a  pigment,  is  sometimes  made 
by  exposing  the  "  marc"  or  "  pomace"  of  grapes,  left  after 
pressing  out  the  juice,  spread  on  plates  of  copper.  The 
plates  become  encrusted  with  a  green  crystalline  matter, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  acetates,  with  some 
carbonate,  of  copper.  Solution  in  warm  water  and  spon- 
taneous evaporation  furnish  a  blue  crystalline  acetate, 
having  the  composition,  according  to  some,  (C^IUCuOi). 
(CuO.HjO).5HjO.  The  insoluble  residue  left  by  the  warm 
water,  which  has  a  green  color,  is  considered  to  be 
(C4H6CuO«).2(CuO.H?0).HjO.  Dintilled  rerttigrin  is  the 
name  given  commercially  to  a  preparation  obtained  by  the 
use  of  so-called  distilled  or  wood  vinegar,  sometimes  by 
soaking  cloths  therein  and  applying  them  to  plates  of 
copper.  HKMIV  Wrnri. 

Verdigris,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.    P.  1052. 

Verdigrig,  tp.,  Wilson  co.,  Kan.     P.  687. 

Verdun'-sur-Meuse  [ane.  Verodnnvm],  town  of 
France,  department  of  Meuse,  one  of  the  numerous  minor 
fortresses  of  the  old  system,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of 
a  court  of  first  resort  and  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
12,3 
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,394.     During  the  Franco-German  war  Verdun  resisted 
coup-de-main  (Aug.  24,  1870)  and   an  investment  and 
bombardment  (see  SIEGE),  surrendering  Nov.  8,  1870. 

Vere  (Sir  FRAXCIS),  b.  in  England  in  1554.  grandson 
of  John  de  Vere,  fifteenth  earl  of  Oxford  ;  served  in  the 
army  in  tho  Netherlands  under  the  earl  of  Leicester  Ii 
and  subsequently  under  Lord  AVilloughby;  was  knighted 
for  gallantry  at  the  defence  of  Borg-op-Zoom  15 
tho  garrison  at  Berg  on  the  Rhino  1589  ;  contributed  to  th 
capture  of  Zntphen  :  was  instrumental  in  the  retaking  oi 
Dcvcnter  and  in  the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Parma  near 
Nymwegcn  1591  ;  was  lord-marshal  in  the  expedition  agni  list 
Cadiz  1596;  distinguished  himself  at  Turnhout,  and  I 
came  governor  of  the  Brill  1597  ;  was  recalled  to  England 
during  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion  1599  ;  was  severe!} 
wounded  at  Nieuport,  where  he  determined  the  victory  fc 
Prince  Maurice,  July  5,  1600,  and  successfully  defended 
Ostend  against  great  odds  1601-02.     D.  in  England  , 
28,  1608,  and    was   buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Commentaries,  narrating  his  services  in  the  Netherlands, 
were  published  in  1857.—  His  younger  brother,  HORATIO, 
b  at  Kirby  Hall,  Essex,  in  1565,  distinguished  nimscl 
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under  his  brother's  command  in  the  Netherlands,  and  com- 
manded the  English  auxiliaries  in  Germany  1620-23;  was 
created  Huron  Vcre  of  Tilbury  July  25,  1025,  and  became 
master  of  the  onlnunre  H>19.  1>-  in  London  May  2,  1635. 

Veret  de  (Sir  AUBKKV  Hunt),  BART.,  b.  at  Curragh 
Chase,  co.  Limerick,  Ireland,  Aug.  20,  1788,  son  and  heir 
of  Sir  Vcro  Hunt,  first  baronet,  to  whose  title  ho  succeeded 
isis.  and  subsequently  took  the  name  DE  VKRB,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Coleridge.  D.  July  5,  lS4fi. 
Author  of  two  dramatic  poems,  Julian  the  Apostate  (1822) 
and  The  Duk<>  <>f  Mereia  (1823).  and  of  A  *SW/  of  Faith, 
lit  mut  Bxercia**,  and  SomietH  (1812).  His  works  have  fre- 
quently been  ascribed  to  his  son,  AUBREY  THOMAS  (which 
see),  and  vice  vend. 

Vere,  de  (AI-BREY  THOMAS),  son  of  Sir  Aubrey,  b.  at 
Curragh  Chase,  Ireland,  Jan.  10,  1814;  educated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin  ;  has  published  The  Waldenset,  and 
other  Poem*  (1812),  The  Search  after  Proserpine.,  etc.  (1813), 
1'jHf/l.inh  Mfarule  and  Irish  Mimlccds  (1818),  Pictitrrxf/>tc 
Shetche*  of  Greece  a»d  Turkey  (2  vols.,  1850),  Poem*,  Mis- 
cellaneous and  Stirred  (1850),  May  Carols  (1857),  The  Sis- 
ters, etc.  (1861),  The  Infant  Bridal,  etc.  (1861),  The  Church 
Settlement,  of  Ireland,  or  Hibernia  Paeanda  (1806),  Irish 
Church  Property,  and  the  Ifii/ht  Use  of  it  (1807),  Plea*  fur 
Secularization  (1867),  Irish  Odes,  and  other  Poems  (1809), 
The  Legend*  of  St.  Patrick  (1872),  Alexander  the  Great,  a 
Dramatic  Pttcin  (1874),  and  a  poem  on  the  centenary  of 
Daniel  O'Connell  (1875). 

Vere,  de  (EDWARD),  seventeenth  carl  of  Oxford,  b.  in 
England  about  1510  ;  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  was  in  high  repute  as  a  wit  and  a  poet  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  famous  for  the  prodigality  of 
his  living;  had  a  rencontre,  not  much  to  his  credit,  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney;  married  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh  ;  is  alleged  to  have  treated 
her  inhumanly  to  revenge  himself  upon  Burlcigh  for  not 
interfering  to  save  the  life  of  his  relative.  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk  (beheaded  for  treason  1572);  was  made 
lord  high  chamberlain,  and  in  that  capacity  sat  on  the 
trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (1580)  and  the  earls  of  Arun- 
del  (1589),  Essex  and  Southampton  (1001),  and  bold  a 
command  in  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Spanish  Armada 
(1588).  D.  in  London  in  July,  1601.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  comedies,  not  extant,  and  contributed  poems  to  Richard 
Edwards'a  Paradise  of  Dayiity  Dcriscs  (1570)  and  other 
collections  of  that  period.  His  countess  (d.  June  6,  1588) 
also  wrote  verses,  some  of  which  are  in  John  Southern's 
Pandora  (1584). 

Vere,  de  (JOHN),  thirteenth  earl  of  Oxford,  b.  in  Eng- 
land about  1450,  son  of  John,  the  twelfth  earl,  who  took 
part  as  a  Lancastrian  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was 
beheaded  in  London  Feb.  26,  1462,  and  descended  from  a 
long  scries  of  nobles  dating  from  the  Conquest,  who  had  held 
high  positions  in  the  state;  became  a  prominent  Lancas- 
trian leader;  fought  at  Barnet  1471;  joined  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  in  Wales ;  was  captured,  imprisoned,  and  at- 
tainted 1471 ;  took  part  with  the  earl  of  Richmond  ( Henry 
VII.),  and  commanded  the  van  of  his  army  at  Bosworth 
1485  ;  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  on  Black- 
heath  June  22,  1197 ;  was  made  lord  high  steward,  and  in 
that  capacity  pronounced  sentence  upon  Edward  Plan- 
tagenct,  earl  of  Warwick,  accused  of  conspiring  with  Per- 
kin  Warbeck  1199.  D.  in  1513.  The  last  titled  member 
of  this  proud  family,  which  had  become  a  synonym  for 
long  descent,  was  AUBREY  DE  VERE,  twentieth  earl,  b. 
about  1020,  styled  by  Macaulay  "the  noblest  subject  in 
England."  He  fought  for  Charles  I.  in  the  great  rebellion, 
became  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex  under  Charles  II.,  and 
was  dismissed  from  that  post  by  James  II.  1687,  because 
he  refused  to  aid  him  in  packing  a  Parliament. 

Vere,  de  (MAXIMILIAN  SCHELE).     See  DE  VERE. 

Vere'ja,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Moscow,  on  the  Protva,  has  manufactures  of  tallow.  It 
carries  on  a  lively  trade  with  the  Don  Cossacks.  P.  5121. 

Vergennes',  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Micb.     P.  1342. 

Vergennes,city  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  chartered  in  1783, 
on  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  0  miles  from  Lake  Champlain, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  contains  5  churches,  a  public 
library,  a  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  a  fire  organization, 
and  excellent  waterworks.  The  State  reform  school  is  lo- 
cated here.  MacDonough's  fleet,  with  which  he  captured 
the  British  squadron  off  Plattsburg  Sept.  11,  1814,  was 
built  here.  It  has  steamboat  communication  with  the 
lake-ports  during  the  summer.  P.  1570. 

H.  C.  JOHNSON,  ED.  "VERMONTER." 

Vergennes,  de  (CHARLES  GRAVIER),  COUNT,  b.  at 
Dijon,  department  of  COte-d'Or,  France,  Dec.  28,  1717; 
entered  very  early  on  the  diplomatic  career;  was  minister 


at  Troves  1750-55,  at  Constantinople  1768,  at  Stockholm 
1771,  and  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1774.  He 
concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  in 
1777,  and  with  the  American  colonies  in  177S,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Peace  of  Teschen  (May  13,  1779),  which  ended 
the  Bavarian  succession  war,  and  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
(Sept.  3,  1783).  Ho  was  an  adroit  negotiator,  but  a  very 
me  liocre  statesman,  and  his  meddling  with  tin-  liii;ni'Ts 
became  fatal  to  France  ;  ho  drove  Nccker  out  and  brought 
Calonne  in.  D.  at  Versailles  Feb.  13,  1787. 

Vergier  de  liauranne.     See  DUVEROIER  DE  H.\u- 

RANME. 

Ver'gil  (POLYPOUR),  b.  at  Urbino,  Italy,  about  1470; 
became  a  priest  and  acquired  a  considerable  literary  repu- 
tation by  his  Prorerbiontm •  Liheflns  (M9S).  several  times 
reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by  a  treatise  on  the 
discovery  of  arts  and  sciences,  De  Jfrntm  tnventoribttt 
(1499) ;  was  sent  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  England  to 
collect  the  papal  tribute  called  "  Peter's  pence"  1501,  being 
the  last  to  hold  that  office;  remained  in  England  for  the 
most  of  his  life;  was  made  rector  of  Church  Langton, 
Leicestershire,  archdeacon  of  Wells,  prebendary  of  Here- 
ford and  of  Lincoln,  all  in  1507;  exchanged  the  latter  pro- 
bend  for  one  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  1513;  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus  and  the  great  scholars  of  the  time;  wrote, 
besides  many  miscellaneous  treatises,  a  voluminous  Lat- 
in history  of  England,  Historic  Ain/fifir  Liin-i  XXXVF. 
(Bale,  folio;  1533;  best  ed.  Ley  den,  1051),  and  edited 
Gildas's  De  Calamittttc,  E.r<-;<li<>  rf  rmn/ni^lti  /{if (nun IK 
(1525).  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1550,  and  d.  probably  at 
Urbino  about  1555.  Two  volumes  of  an  old  English  trans- 
lation of  his  Iliatorias  were  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  for 
the  Camden  Society  (1841—16),  and  a  translation  by  John 
Langley  of  his  De  Rcrnm  Tnventoribun  was  edited  for  the 
Agathynian  Club  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond,  who  prefixed 
an  Account  of  the  Author  and  his  Work*  (New  York,  1868). 

Vergil  (PtiRLius  VEROILIUS  MARO),  b.  at  Andes  near 
Mantua  B.C.  70  in  humble  circumstances,  but  received  a 
careful  education.  His  paternal  estate  was  assigned  (it.  c. 
41  and  10)  to  the  veterans  of  Octavianus,  but  his  applica- 
tion to  the  emperor  effected  a  restoration  of  his  lands  or 
an  indemnification  for  them.  From  this  time  Vergil  lived 
partly  in  Home,  partly  at  Naples,  always  suffering  from 
delicate  health,  but  in  the  possession  of  sufficient  means. 
He  was  himself  a  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  a 
poet  most  successful  in  subjects  which  admit  of  genial 
treatment,  as  inanimate  nature,  one's. native  country,  fam- 
ily ties,  and  love,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  bo  led  on  to 
subjects  too  grand  for  him;  for,  though  pleasing  in  his 
episodes,  he  was  hardly  equal  to  majestic  occasions.  He 
collected  his  materials  with  great  diligence,  and  polished 
his  verse  with  extreme  care;  and  this  faithful  labor  won 
for  him  that  elegance  in  style  and  correctness  in  metro 
which  made  him  the  standard  of  classicality  in  Roman  po- 
etry for  a  long  period.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  century  Ver- 
gil was  used,  as  he  is  to  this  day,  as  a  textbook  in  schools 
for  learning  Latin,  and  in  subsequent  times  his  writings 
were  drawn  upon  for  centos,  superstition  consulted  them  as 
an  oracle,  and  in  popular  belief  he  was  himself  turned  into 
a  magician,  upon  whose  name  the  nations  of  the  West  ac- 
cumulated their  fictions  and  legends  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
During  the  Renaissance  his  works  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  Italian  literature,  and  partly  through  that  litera- 
ture, but  more  by  direct  study,  also  on  French  and  on 
English  poets.  He  d.  at  Brundisium  B.  o.  19,  and  was 
buried  near  Naples,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 

Vergil's  extant  poems  are  (1)  Eclof/tr,  ten  bucolics,  writ- 
ten B.  c.  11-39,  imitations,  and  to  some  extent  translations, 
of  Theocritus,  but  with  an  admixture  of  persons  and  events 
of  his  own  time  and  country.  Though  Vergil  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  improved  on  his  original,  yet  these  have 
always  been  regarded  as  very  graceful  and  pleasing  com- 
positions, and  themselves  inspired  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  charming  works  of  Pope,  his  P(tntorftlx.  (2)  d'cnri/Ica, 
in  four  books,  composed  B.  c.  37-30.  the  first  on  agriculture, 
the  second  on  the  culture  of  trees,  the  third  on  domestic 
animals,  and  the  fourth  on  bees.  The  prostrate  condition 
of  husbandry  at  the  end  of  the  civil  wars  induced  Maece- 
nas, tbe  influential  favorite  of  Augustus,  to  propose  hus- 
bandry to  Vergil  as  the  subject  of  a  didactic  poem.  The 
task  suited  the  taste  of  the  poet,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
it  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  So  successful  was  this 
attempt  that  in  the  Genraic*  we  have  confessedly  the  most 
perfect  production  of  Roman  art  in  this  kind.  In  hand- 
ling this  theme  Vergil  could  avail  himself  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  in  youth,  but  his  studious  bent  would 
incline  him  also  to  consult  and  appropriate  the  works  of 
others  on  this  subject,  which  abounded  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  of  Hesiod,  Aratus,  and  Xenophon,  of  Cato,  Mago,  and 
Varro.  (3)  ^Ene'is,  in  twelve  books,  begun  about  B.  c.  29, 
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but  not  finished  when  the  poet  died  (B.C.  19),  yet  made 
public  by  his  executors,  L.  Varius  and  Tucca,  contrai  \  io 
the  express  desire  of  the  author.  The  jtlnritl  turns  on  tin- 
fate  of  JEnctis,  the  founder  of  a  second  Ilium  and  indi- 
rectly of  Koine,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  .Julian  family.  In 
this  work  Vergil  in  part  had  recourse  to  Greek  sources  and 
models,  and  in  part  relied  on  his  own  ext.-n-hc  study  of 
Italian  lc.ren.l-.  history,  ami  localilii"°.  thus  blending  Hel- 
lenic and  Latin  elements.  According  to  D.matus  (  \'ii.  Mi), 
Vergil  read  to  Augustus  books  ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  are,  the  two  former  the  most 
real,  and  the  hitter  the.  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all. 
The  style  of  the  j-Kncid  in  general  is  rather  sombre  and 
unnatural,  but  always  dignified ;  and  wo  cannot  but  feel 
the  fascination  of  its  graceful  and  sonorous  lines.  Indeed, 
whatever  faults  criticism  may  have  pointed  out  ill  this 
work,  it  has  secured  to  its  author  an  undisputed  place 
among  the  few  great  epic  poets  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
Vergil  derived  from  the  Homeric  poems  the  plan  an  I 
of  the  .Knfiil.  as  well  as  numerous  details.  Book  vi.  is 
quite  in  the  manner  of  Oili/nni-y  xi.,  and  the  first  half  of 
the  .Kin-ill  may  be  said  to  bo  in  imitation  of  the  Orlynney, 
as  the  rest  is  of  the  Itiatl ;  the  subject  of  book  ii.  is  drawn 
from  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  book  iv.  is  imitated  from  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius.  Of  the  Roman  poets,  Vergil  has  chiefly 
imitated  Ennuis  (see  e.  r/.  vi.  840),  as  Servius  and  Macro- 
bias  remark.  Aulus  Gcllius  (i.  21)  says:  Non  verba  sola, 
soil  versus  prope  totos  ot  locos  quoque  Luereti  plurimos 
sectatum  esse  Vergilium  ;  and  Vergil  himself  in  turn  has 
been  copied  more  or  less  by  all  the  Latin  epic  and  didactic 
poets,  as  Pw-sius,  Silius  Italieus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statius, 
Ausonius,  Prurlcntius,  and  Piinlinna  Solanus. 

Mc.-i.lcs  these  great  and  genuine  works  of  Vergil,  certain 
minor  poems  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name:  (1) 
Culej;  a  description  of  Hades.  It  is  certain  that  Vergil  in 
his  youth  wrote  a  brief  epic  of  this  name,  but  the  general 
character  of  the  poem  which  wo  have,  especially  its  fre- 
quent imitations  of  the  writings  of  Vergil,  chiefly  of  the 
vi.  AW.  and  the  vi.  jKn.,  renders  it  probable  that  a  new 
work,  composed,  however,  soon  after  Vergil's  death,  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  original.  The  extant  poem,  though 
puerile  in  composition,  is  masterly  in  metrical  treatment. 
(2)  Clrlf,  an  account  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
JIc"urian  princess  Scylla  against  her  father  Nisus,  and 
her" transformation  into  the  bird  Ciris.  This  poem  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  the  circles  of  Messala,  being  dedicated  to 
his  son,  who  was  consul  A.  u.  o.  751.  The  author  draws 
largely  on  Vergil,  but  also  imitates  Catullus,  and  reminds 
us  hero  and  there  of  Lucretius.  Tibullus,  and  some  of  the 
Augustan  poets.  Metrically,  this  piece  is  less  correct  than 
Vergil,  but  in  style  it  is  more  lively.  (3)  Moretnm,  a  pleas- 
in"  idyl,  believed  by  Lachmann  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
Vergil,  and  perhaps  translated  by  him  from  a  Greek  poem 
of  Parthenius.  It  is  vivid  in  description,  amiable  in  spirit, 
and  elaborate  in  form.  (4)  Copa,  a  short  elegy  of  the  best 
period,  Vergilian  in  style,  but  more  sprightly  in  tone.  (5) 
Catnlei'ta,  fourteen  poems  in  elegiac  and  iambic  metre  on 
various  subjects.  Only  two  are  well  attested  as  coming 
from  Vergil,  but  two  alone  can  be  proved  not  to  have  come 
from  him,  and  they  all  certainly  belong  to  his  period. 
Of  Vergil's  prose,  we  know  only  of  his  correspondence 

Or.  ,          .    .     _     l_1:_l 1     V,..     *lm      nm 
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yiliaiia,  and  in  Macrobius,  i.  24. 

As  to  the  form  of  his  name,  the  inscriptions  of  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  are 
in  favor  of  Veryiliut,  and  so  the  older  MSS.,  as  the  Med 


the  suspension  of  the  royal  power.  But  the  approaching 
anarchy,  whose  first  outbursts  (Aug.  10  and  Sept.  2-3)  the 
GirondiM-  ha. I  .-..iinived  at,  soon  completely  outgrew  them. 
In  the  National  lomeMtioti.  o|.ene.l  Sept.  21.  the  Giron- 
li-t-  -till  had  the  majority,  hut  not  the  real  power.  In  the 
trial  of  the  king,  Vcrgniaud  supported  by  a  brilliant  spec.  Ii 
the  proposition  of  an  appeal  to  the  people:  but  when  the 
|.i o]».-ition  It-ll.  he  voted  for  the  execution  without  delay 
(Jan.  i>0,  17'.':'.).  In  the  terrible  contest  which  now  took 
place  between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  Vcrgniaud 
time  after  time  swayed  the  whole  assembly  by  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  his  eloquence,  but  he  finally  broke  down 
before  the  argument  which  Marat  used — the  introduction  of 
a  yelling,  bowling,  maddened  mob  into  the  very  h«ll  of 
the  Convention.  l!y  this  means  the  Jacobins  finally  suc- 
ceeded (June  1}  in  carrying  a  decree  for  the  arrest  nnd 
trial  of  the  Girondists.  Oct.  24  the  trial  commence. I,  and 
Vcrgniaud,  who  for  some  time  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
mental  insensibility,  now  rose  once  more  to  the  full  height 
of  his  genius,  and  actually  caused  the  Jacobins  to  tremble 
by  his  speeches  of  defence.  The  trial  was  stopped,  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  without  scrutiny,  and  Vergniaud  was 
guillotined  Oct.  31,  1793.  Several  of  his  speeches  are  found 
in  Barthc,  Let  Oratturi/ranfau  (4  vols.,  Paris.  182(1),  and 
in  Choir  de  Rnppnrtu,  Opinion  el  IHm-nnr*  (Paris,  IHI8- 
25).  (See  also  Touchard-Lafosse,  //inliiire  parliummlairt 
et  Vie  iutiine  de  Veryniaud  (Paris,  1848).) 

Veri'a,  Verria,  or  Knravrria,  town  of  European 
Turkey,  eyalct  of  Salonica,  manufactures  a  peculiar  kind 
of  half-woollen,  half-linen  stuff  much  used  for  bathing- 
clothes.  P.  10,000.  It  is  the  ancient  tn«  n  /-'.  a  »  '  I'.rrrn) 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xvii.  10.  The  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  is  quarrying  red  marble  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountain. 

Verification  (in  law).  (1)  In  the  common-law  »y«- 
tcm  of  pleading,  whenever  new  matter  is  alleged  by  a  party, 
he  must  conclude  his  averments  by  a  statement  that  ho  is 
prepared  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  facts  thus  set  forth. 
This  statement  is  called  the  "verification,"  and  the  follow- 
ing is  its  ordinary  form  :  "  And  this  he  is  ready  to  verify." 
A  plea  by  way  of  traverse  or  mere  denial  docs  not  require 
a  verification.  (2)  The  term  also  denotes  the  affidavit 
which,  in  equity  pleading  and  in  the  reformed  pleadings 
established  by  the  American  codes  of  procedure,  a  party 
may  or  must  annex  to  his  complaint  or  answer.  Tho 
equity  practice  of  swearing  to  the  truth  of  the  matters 
alleged  in  pleadings  has  been  borrowed  by  the  reformed 
procedure,  and  applied  to  legal  actions.  The  pleading  is 
then  said  to  be  "  verified,"  and  the  affidavit  wherein  the 
party  makes  oath  either  on  his  own  knowledge  or  upon  hiB 
information  and  belief  is  called  the  "  verification." 

JOHM  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Verification  [Lat.  rena  and/nccre],  the  operation  of 
testing.  Thus,  the  verification  of  the  roots  of  an  equation 
is  the  operation  of  showing  that  these  roots  will  satisfy  the 
given  equation. 

Ver'juice  [Fr.  »«r/n«],  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes,  an 
austere  drink,  much  prized  by  the  ancienU  and  by  peasants 
in  parts  of  modern  Europe.  The  vinegar  of  cider  and  the 
juice  of  sour  crab-apples  are  sometime*  called  verjuice. 

Vermes.    See  WORMS. 

Vermicelli.    See  MACAROSII. 

Ver'mifnges  [Lat.  «™»,  "worm," ^  and  f«ynre  to 
"cause  to  flee"],  also  termed  Anthelmintics  [Gr.  aim, 


.  The  Greeks  also  generally  wrote  B.pyiA.o? 
vrtiot.  The  earliest  dated  instance  of  the  form  VirgtlttH  is 
of  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  about  the  ninth 
century,  this  form  began  to  be  common,  caused  by  fictitious 
derivations  of  the  name  (from  virgo  or  virga).  and  in  U 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  prevailed,  though 
the  Italian  scholar  Angelo  Poliziano  proved  it  to  be 
wrong.  CHARLES  SHORT 

Versniaud'  (PIRRRE  VICTORIES),  b.  at  Limoges,  de- 
partment of  Ilaute-Vienne,  France,  May  31,  1759;  studied 
law  in  his  native  city  and  in  Paris,  and  settled  \ 
an  advocate  in  Bordeaux.     Elected  a  deputy  to  th«ljeB' 
lative  Assembly  of  1791  from  the  department  of  ( 
he  soon  became  the  centre  and  leader  of  a  great  majo  ity, 
.ailed  Girondist  party  ;  Oct.  16  he  was  chosen  vice 
president,  Oct.  31  president,  of  the  Assembly.     . 
cisive  measures  which  the  Girondists  advocated  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  free  constitution  brought  them  into 
bitteV  conflicts  with  the  royalists,  and  Mar.  24,  1 1 
king  dismissed  the  Girondist  ministry.     The  negotia 
which  were  carried  on  between  the  king  and  \  ergniaud 
Boze  failed,  and  on  Aug.  10  Vorgniaud  himself  proposed 


c  , 

"against,"  and  «AI«IW,  "wonn"],also  Helminthagogues 
[G?  iftiurc,  "  worm,"  and  aye...,  to  "  lead  "  or  "  expel    ],  rei 
edies  intended  to  remove  worms  from  the  stomach  at 


ose 

their  rough  or  irritating  qualities  dislodge  and  bring  ai 
[he  entozla  alive.     The  remedy  that  is  destruct.veto    b 

orm  must  at  the  same  time  be  ">n<><">»u»  g 


eed  (Chennpodiiim  anlhrlmiulienm)  is  empioyea,  n. 
elia   against  round  worms.     For  the  same  purpose,  an 
.referable,  is  santoninc,  the  acid  extract  of  A 
vint  wonnseed  (Xrtwif.ia  conlm).     It  i«  pleasantly  ad- 


Ijevant  wormseed  (X.. ->••••- 

ministered  in  flavored  lozenge, ;   may  be  giver 
followed  by  cathartics  in  the  morning. 

,,,-,,r,'/>i,«'i  is  less  used  than  formerly.     

usually  in  the  lower  bowel,  .nd  easily  removed  by  enemata 
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of  salt  and  water,  aloes  in  milk,  or  any  irritating  or  as- 
tringent material  in  solution.  The  removal  of  tapeworm 
is  often  difficult.  Remedies  should,  as  a  rule,  be  preceded 
by  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  cathar- 
tics, and  little  food  taken  at  the  time.  The  best  opportu- 
nity is  thus  given  to  dislodge  the  head,  which  adheres  by 
tentacles  or  booklets ;  for,  though  many  yards  of  the  worm 
be  evacuated,  except  the  head  be  obtained  there  is  no  cure. 
The  chief  remedies  for  tapeworm  are  pumpkin-seeds  broken 
up  and  given  in  an  electuary  of  sugar  or  emulsion  of  water 
or  milk,  followed  by  a  purge;  turpentine  in  emulsion  of 
acacia  mucilage  and  castor  oil ;  decoction  of  pomegranate; 
the  oil  of  male  fern  (Filix  mns) ;  and,  preferably,  kousso 
(the  flowers  and  fruit  of  Jtrai/cra  anthcliniiitlca,  a  tree  of 
Abyssinia).  It  is  efficient,  yet  safe  to  the  patient,  and 
gives  little  inconvenience.  Each  morning  half  an  ounce 
of  the  powdered  flowers  is  taken  in  water,  or  20  to  -40  grains 
of  the  active  extract.  tiHitiim,  may  be  taken  in  a  wafer.  No 
purge  is  necessary ;  watery  stools  are  produced,  and  the 
worm  is  discharged  dead. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  RKVISEDBY  WII.LARD  PARKER. 

Vermi'gli  (PIETIIO  MARTIRE),  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Martyr,  b.  at  Florence  Sept.  8,  1500, 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  1516,  and  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  theology  and  philosophy.  While  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  ad  Aram,  near  Naples,  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  converts  to  the  Reformed 
Church  and  with  the  writings  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and 
in  1541,  when  removed  to  the  monastery  of  San  Frediano, 
near  Lucca,  began  to  preach  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  creed.  The  Roman  Inquisition  soon  became 
aware  of  the  movement  which  took  place  at  Lucca,  but 
Vermigli  succeeded  in  escaping;  fled  to  Switzerland  in 
1542,  and  was  made  professor  of  theology  soon  after  at 
the  University  of  Strasbourg.  In  3547  ho  went  to  England 
on  the  invitation  of  Cranmcr,  and  lectured  on  theology  at 
Oxford,  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  returned  to 
Strasbourg;  in  1550  was  made  professor  of  theology  at 
Zurich,  where  he  d.  Nov.  12,  1562.  Ho  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  his  age,  and  be- 
sides giving  commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Old  Testament,  he  took  part  largely  in  the 
theological  controversies  of  his  time.  A  selection  of  his 
works  was  published  in  1575  by  Robert  Masson,  and  forms 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Vermilin'guia  [from  Lat.  verniis,  "worm,"  and  linyutt, 
"tongue"],  a  sub-order  of  placentiferous  mammals  under 
the  order  Bruta  or  Edentata,  containing  the  ant-eaters. 
The  most  prominent  superficial  characters  in  which  the 
group  contrasts  with  the  other  sub-orders  in  whole  or  part 
are  the  following:  (1)  The  integumentary  appendages  are 
all  developed  as  simple  hairs ;  (2)  the  facial  portion  of  the 
skull  and  snout  are  more  or  less  elongated;  (3)  teeth  are 
entirely  wanting  in  both  jaws;  (4)  they  are  adapted  for  an 
insectivorous  diet,  and  especially  for  obtaining  ants,  and  to 
this  end  have  a  long  protrusible  vermiform  tongue,  secreting 
a  glutinous  exudation  which  secures  the  insects  for  inges- 
tion  ;  the  placenta  is  unknown.  The  only  known  repre- 
sentatives are  the  true  ant-eaters  of  South  America,  form- 
ing the  family  MYRMECOPHAGIDJ:  (which  see). 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Vermil'ion  [Fr.  vermeil :  It.  vermiylione\,  a  pigment 
composed  of  mercuric  sulphide,  prepared  by  grinding  red 
cinnabar,  either  the  native  mineral  or  generally  an  artificial 
product  formed  by  subliming  together  sulphur  and  mercury. 
A  very  fine  vermilion,  of  a  deep  color  approaching  to  what 
is  known  in  commerce  as  Chinese  vermilion,  is  obtainable  by 
agitating  mercury  and  sulphur  together  for  some  hours 
with  a  warm  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.  The  mass 
first  becomes  black,  and  gradually  changes  to  the  vermilion 
color.  (See  CINNABAR.)  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Vermilion,  county  of  E.  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indi- 
ana, drained  by  Vermilion  and  Little  Vermilion  rivers, 
and  traversed  by  several  railroads  ;  surface  level,  soil  very 
fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  portions.  There  are 
flour-mills,  woollen  mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages, 
furniture,  iron  castings,  and  machinery.  Cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  very  numerous.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Danville.  Area,  about  1200  eq.  m.  P. 
30,388. 

Vermilion,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Dakota  Ter.,  on  Mis- 
souri River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermilion  River,  about  35 
miles  N.  W.  of  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  30  miles  S.  E.  of 
Yankton,  the  capital  of  Dakota  Territory.  The  Dakota 
Southern  R.  R.  passes  through  Vermilion,  making  the 
town  a  ready  market  for  farm-produce.  Large  quantities 
of  wheat  are  shipped  annually  from  this  town  by  rail 
and  by  water.  The  Vermilion  Valley  and  Northern  j 


Pacific  R.  R.,  which  bids  fair  to  be  built  at  an  early  day, 
has  been  projected  to  connect  Vermilion  with  the  Northern 
Paritic  R.  R.  by  way  of  the  valley  of  Vermilion  River.  The 
business  portion  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  bottom-lands 
bordering  Missouri  and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  a  portion  of 
the  residences  have  been  built  on  a  beautiful  plateau  of 
table-land  overlooking  the  Missouri  valley  for  miles,  (iood 
water  is  plenty.  The  first  business-house  was  opened  here 
in  IMiO,  and  Vermilion  now  contains  3  general  merchan- 
dise houses,  2  hardware  and  tin  stores,  3  drug  stores,  2 
meat-markets,  4  hotels,  2  churches,  and  5  church  societies, 
2  clothing-houses,  1  steam  flouring-mill,  1  steam  saw-mill, 

1  jeweller,  1    harness-shop,  4  blacksmith-shops,  2  wagon 
and  repair  shops,  1  photograph-gallery,  1   bakery,  restau- 
rant, news  depot  and  fruit-store,  2  billiard-halls,  4  saloons, 

2  schools,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  physicians,  law- 
yers, tax-paying  and  insurance  agents,  etc.     P.  about  70(1. 

WM.  L.  II.  OWENS,  ED.  "CLAY  Co.  REGISTER." 

Vermilion,  p.-v.,  Edgar  co.,  III. 

Vermilion,  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  III.     P.  671. 

Vermilion,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     P.  652. 

Vermilion,  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0.     P.  2087. 

Vermilion,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Eric  co.,  0.  P.  of  v.  721; 
of  tp.  1833. 

Vermilion  River,  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  is  formed 
by  three  forks,  the  N.,  Middle,  and  S..  which  unite  in  Ver- 
milion co.,  111.  The  river  Hows  S.  E.,  and  joins  the  Wa- 
bash  in  Eugene  tp.,  Vermillion  co.,  Ind.  It  is  navigable  to 
Danville,  111.,  for  30  miles,  or  almost  its  entire  course. 

Vermilion  River,  in  Louisiana,  rises  in  the  vicinity 
of  Opelousas,  and  flows  S.  into  Vermilion  Bay.  It  is 
navigable  for  80  miles  for  steamboats,  and  traverses  a  fer- 
tile region. 

Vermil'ionvillc,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lafayette  parish,  La., 
junction  of  New  Orleans  and  Texas  and  New  Orleans  and 
Shrevcport  R.  Rs.,  contains  3  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
convent,  4  schools  (1  colored),  Masonic  hall,  1  newspaper, 
1  carriage  manufactory,  and  3  hotels.  Principal  business, 
farming.  P.  777. 

W.  B.  BAILEY,  En.  "LAFAYETTE  ADVERTISER." 

Vermillion,  county  of  W.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Il- 
linois, bounded  E.  by  the  Wabash,  intersected  by  Ver- 
milion River,  and  traversed  by  Evansville  Terrc  Haute 
and  Chicago  R.  R. ;  surface  generally  level,  much  of  it 
consisting  of  prairies  ;  soil  extremely  fertile.  Iron  ore  and 
bituminous  coal  abound.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw-mills, 
and  woollen-mills.  Live-stock  is  numerous.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Newport.  Area,  290  sq.  m.  'P.  10,840. 

Vermillion,  parish  of  S.W.Louisiana,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  intersected  by  Vermilion  River,  which 
is  navigable  by  steamboats  ;  surface  level  and  often  marshy. 
There  are  manufactures  of  carriages  and  of  sugar  and 
molasses.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous.  Staples,  sugar, 
Indian  corn,  and  rice.  Cap.  Abbeville.  Area,  about  1400 
sq. in.  P.  4528. 

Vermillion,  tp.,  Vermillion  co.,  Ind.     P.  2133. 

Vermilye  (ROBERT  GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Mar.  3,  1813,  of  Huguenot  ancestry;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  1831 ;  was  for  several  years  a  classical 
teacher  in  the  college  grammar  school;  was  appointed  ad- 
junct professor  (with  Dr.  Charles  Anthon)  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  College  Dec.,  1SIJ7  :  pur- 
sued meanwhile  the  study  of  theology  ;  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  New  York  Apr.  19,  1838 ;  preached  in  the 
Duano  street  church  1838-39;  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  German  Valley,  N.  J.,  1843-46,  and  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1846-57,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  Hamilton  College,  located  in  that  village  ; 
was  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  1850-57,  and  in  the 
latter  year  succeeded  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  as  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  East  Windsor  Theological  Institute;  afterward 
removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  retained  that  position 
through  life,  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Newington,  Conn.,  for 
several  years.  D.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  July  5, 1875.  He  pub- 
lished several  sermons  and  addresses,  and  left  in  MS.  his 
courses  of  theological  lectures,  as  yet  unpublished. 

Vermilye  (THOMAS  EDWARD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  brother  of 
Robert  George,  b.  in  New  York  City  Feb.  28,  1803;  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  and  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
Seminary  under  Drs.  Miller  and  Alexander,  but  did  not 
graduate  at  either  institution;  was  licensed  and  ordained 
by  the  presbytery  of  New  York  City ;  was  for  some  years 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Vandewatcr  street, 
New  York  City,  of  the  Congregational  church  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1829-34,  of  a  Reformed  Dutch  church  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1834-39,  and  has  been  since  1839  pastor  of 
the  Collegiate  Reformed  church,  New  York  City,  having  for 
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number  of   published   sci ii-    ii.  I   disoounei,  including 

addresses  before  the  St.  .Nicholas  Society  of  New  York  U>3 


at  the  opening  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,!  memorial  dis 

e  upon  the  life   and   sen  ices  of  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt  be 

fore  the  New  Y'ork  Historical   Society,  and  a  bi-centennia 


memorial  dis- 
I,,.- 

lore    Lilt!     n  OY     loIIYJUfu'lll'ul     >  -"i  nji_,  ,    dim    n    01  -r<-|l  I  fll  Olal 

di-<-"iirse  in  coninieinoration  of  t lie  organization  of  the  town 
of  West  Springfield,  Mar.  25,  1874. 

Vermont',  om>  of  the  Kastcrn  or  New  England  State- 
of  the  Ameriean  Union,  but  not  one  of  the  original 
thirteen,  is  situated  wholly  inland,  is  of  trapezoidal  form, 
»inl  is  between  the  parallels  of  42°  44'  anil  4:)°  N.  lat.,  nnd 
the  meridians  of  71°  .'to"  and  73°  26'  W.  Ion.  from  Grcen- 
wieh.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinec  of  Quebec,  Do- 
minion of  Canada:  K.  by  New  Hampshire,  from  which  it 
i-  separated  throughout  its  whole  eastern  line  by  the  Con- 
necticut  Hivcr;  S.  by  Massachusetts;  and  W.  by  New 


The  Seal  of  Vermont. 

York,  the  line  of  division  running  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  belong  to  Vermont,  for 
about  three-fifths  of  the  distance.  Its  area,  including  the 
water-surface  of  Lake  Champlain  belonging  to  it,  is  10,212 
sq.  m.,  or  6,535,680  acres.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
1574  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles,  and  its  least  35 
miles. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  Green  Mountain  range  is 
continuous  throughout  the  State,  but  above  the  44th  par- 
allel it  divides  into  two  chains,  one  maintaining  the  same 
direction  (N.  by  E.)  with  the  lower  portion,  and  extend- 
ing into  Canada;  the  other,  turning  N.  E.,  extends  to  the 
New  Hampshire  line,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  Cana- 
dian highlands  on  the  western  border  of  Maine.  This  last 
range,  beginning  at  Killington  Peak,  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  affluents  of  the  upper  Connecticut  and  the 
streams  flowing  northward  or  westward  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  the  lower  portion  fulfils  a  similar  office  between 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Hudson  and  those  tributary  to 
the  Connecticut.  The  Green  Mountains  are  not  granitic, 
at  least  in  the  surface-rooks,  and  their  rounded,  grassy 
summits  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  the  sharp,  cold,  and 
bare  summits  of  the  White  Mountains  in  the  adjacent 
Slate.  None  of  the  summits  attain  the  height  of  some  of 
the  White  Mountains,  and  there  is  a  considerable  diversity 
of  statement  in  regard  to  the  actual  height  of  the  principal 
summits.  Prof.  Guyot  gives  the  following  figures  in  regard 
to  the  higher  summits:  Mount  Mansfield,  three  summits, 
the  "  Chin  "  and  "  Nose,"  4430  and  4094  feet ;  the  "  Fore- 
head "  or  South  Peak,  3934  feet;  Killington  Peak,  4221  feet; 
Killington  Dome  (Pico),  3954  feet;  Camel's  Hump,  4088 
feet;  Equinox  Mountain,  3872  feet;  Shrewsbury  Peak, 
3845  feet;  Green  Peak  of  Bolus  Mountain,  3148  feet;  Lin- 
coln Mountain,  4078  feet;  Mount  Sterling,  3700  feet;  Hog- 
back Mountain,  3648  feet;  Jay  Peak,  4018  feet;  Bald 
Mountain,  3121  feet.  Mount  Ascutney  is  a  detached  moun- 
tain :',:',•>(}  feet  high,  and  commands  a  noble  landscape.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the  Connecticut  River 
and  its  numerous  affluents  ;  the  northern  portion  sends  some 
small  streams  to  Lake  Memphremagog,  but  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  the  Missisquoi,  La- 
moillc,  Winooski  or  Onion  River,  and  Otter  Creek,  with 
their  tributaries,  are  feeders  of  Lake  Champlain,  while 
Hubbardton  Creek  and  Poultney  River  fall  into  the  south- 
ern arm  or  extension  of  the  lake.  The  Hoosac,  Battenkill, 
ami  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Hudson  drain  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  State.  There  are  numerous  beautiful  water- 
falls in  the  Connecticut,  Winooski,  Lamoille,  Clyde,  Mis- 


sisquoi.  I'assumpsic.  and  other  rivers,  and  many  interest- 
in;,'  raves,  natural  bridges,  etc. 

lalttt.  lli-sides  Lake  I'haiuplain,  which  forms  s.o  large 
a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  Lake 
Meiiiphrcmagog,  which  is  partly  in  Vermont  and  partly 
in  Canada,  the  re  an'  nearly  MMI  smaller  lakes  or  pond-. 
j  of  them  of  considerable  si/.e  and  great  beauty,  in  the  Stale. 
The  principal  are  Willougliby,  Seymour.  Maids-tone.  Great 
Trout  I'ond.  Dunmore,  liomba/.ine,  and  Austin. 

Ixhiud*. — There  are  several  large  islands  in  Lake  Cli;un 
plain  belonging  to  Vermont,  and  one  county  (Grand  Isle) 
is  Composed  "holly  of  these  islands. 

i:.<,l,,,tii  inul  .Miiiir<i/ii'/!/. — The  Green  Mountain  range  is 
usually  considered  as  bttOBgblf  to  the  Eozoic  period,  and 
it-  lu'-ks  are  undoubtedly  nn-Iaiiiorphie,  consisting  largely 
of  gneiss,  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  are  Lower 
Silurian  or  Eozoic.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  mountains  the 
group"  ,, f  the  Silurian  age  are  found,  and,  as  the  Connect- 
icut River  is  approached,  they  give  place  to  Devonian  limc- 
siniie-.  and  these  to  strata  of  slate  of  excellent  quality, 

whi"h  form  a  itinuoiis   bed  along  the  river-bank,  except 

at  Hellows  Falls,  where  there  is  an  outcrop  of  granite.  On 
the  \V.  side  of  the  mountains  the  Silurian  system  prevails, 
tlie  ,-and-tone-  belonging  to  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tions, though  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tlieir 
l>rei-i>e  aire.  There  are  also  some  beds  of  crystalline  lime- 
sionc,  called  Kolian  limestone,  overlying  the  sandstones. 
-!;u.  -  an-  found  along  Lake  Chniuplain,  which  arc  regarded 
as  Silurian.  The  \vliole  State  is  overspread  by  the  Drift 
formation,  and  in  the  river-valleys  there  are  occasionally 
alluvial  deposits  of  no  great  extent.  The  State  is  rich  in 
minerals.  Gold  has  been  found,  but  not  in  veins  which 
would  repay  the  working.  There  are  pyritous  copper  ores 
of  considerable  value.  Lead  ores,  more  or  less  argentif- 
erous, occur  at  several  localities ;  iron,  in  the  form  of 
chromic  ores,  ha'inatite,  magnetite,  and  bog  ores,  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  Granite  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  black,  white,  and  variegated  marbles  of 
excellent  quality  and  great  beauty,  abound.  Slates,  both 
writing  and  roofing,  as  well  as  those  used  for  mantels, 
bathing-tuba,  etc.,  are  quarried  in  great  abundance.  Por- 
celain clay  or  kaolin,  steatite,  fire-clay,  talc,  manganese, 
and  limestone  for  burning  arc  also  among  the  mineral 
products  of  the  State. 

A'"//  atid  Vegetation. — The  meadow  and  arable  lands  of 
the  State  are  generally  fertile,  and,  being  largely  underlaid 
with  a  disintegrating  limestone,  yield  good  crops  to  the 
careful  tiller;  the  mountain-slopes,  where  not  covered  with 
timber,  furnish  rich  and  nutritious  pasturage  to  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  which  are  kept  in  large  numbers  and 
furnish  a  considerable  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  State. 
The  forest  trees  are  the  evergreens — hemlock,  fir,  and 
spruce,  and  some  pine  on  the  mountains;  oak,  hickory, 
beech,  birch,  elm,  sugar,  rock,  and  red  maple,  butternut, 
basswood,  tulip  tree,  etc.,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hills;  and  cedar  and  juniper  in  the  swamps.  The  sugar 
maple  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  forest  trees  of  the  State, 
and  from  its  sap  a  larger  quantity  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
is  made  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Four-fifths 
of  the  land  in  the  State  are  in  farms,  and  nearly  three-fourths 
of  this  are  under  cultivation. 

Zoology. — Of  the  larger  wild  animals  in  the  State  the 
number  is  diminishing.  The  moose,  once  abundant  here, 
is  now  only  found  rarely  around  Lake  Memphremagog. 
The  elk  is  also  rare;  the  black  bear,  panther,  wild-cat, 
lynx,  wolf,  fox,  and  raccoon  are  still  seen  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  deer  are  moderately  plentiful.  The  smaller 
game,  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  are  abundant.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lakes  Champlain  and  Memphremagog  great  numbers 
of  aquatic  birds  make  their  appearance  early  in  the  season. 
The  birds  of  prey  and  song-birds  are  those  common  to  New 
England.  Lake  Champlain  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent 
varieties  of  fish.  The  muscalonge  is  the  largest  and  most 
highly  prized,  but  its  lake-trout,  lake  whitefish,  pickerel, 
roach,  and  perch  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Among  its  reptiles  is  the  proteus,  which  is  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  waters  so  far  N.  The  serpent  tribe  has 
only  the  species,  either  venomous  or  harmless,  common  to 
New  England. 

Climate .— The  climate  of  Vermont  is,  in  general,  marked 
by  wide  extremes ;  the  winters  are  cold  and  long,  the 
summers  short  and,  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  hot;  but 
there  are  few  more  healthful  climates  in  the  U.  S.  The 
isothermal  of  44°  annual  mean  temperature  intersects 
the  State  almost  diagonally,  entering  from  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner and  dipping  down  to  near  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  on  the  E.  In  the  N.  E.  the  mean  annual  temper- 
ature is  40° ;  in  the  S.  W.  and  S.  it  is  about  46°.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  meteorological  data  at  three  points  in 
the  State,  representing  the  variations  of  temperature  and 
rainfall : 
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The  average  highest  temperature  of  the  State  in  1869  was 
91°,  as  the  result  of  observations  at  eight  stations;  the 
average  minimum,  — 29°;  the  average  range.  120°;  the 
average  mean  temperature,  42.9° ;  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall, 48.1)0  inches,  the  greatest  amount  falling  in  October. 

Aqriniltiiral  J'rodurtifnitt. —  In  1870.  Vermont  had 
4,628,804  acres  of  land  in  farms,  and  of  these  3,073,257 
were  under  cultivation;  the  average  si/.c  of  the  farms 
was  134  acres.  The  estimated  value  of  the  farms  was 
$139,367.075;  of  farming  implements  and  machinery, 
$5.250,279  ;  the  value  of  all  farm  products  was  $34,047,027 ; 
of  animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,320,019; 
of  home  manufactures,  $181,268;  of  forest  products, 
$1,238,929;  of  market-garden  products,  $42.225;  of  or- 
chard products,  $082,241  ;  of  wages  paid,  $4.1 55,385.  The 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  was  454,703 ;  of  rye, 
73,346;  of  Indian  eorn,  1,699,882;  of  oats,  3,002,430;  of 
barley,  117,333;  of  buckwheat,  415,096  ;  of  pounds  of  flax, 
12,899;  of  pounds  of  wool,  3,102,137;  of  tons  of  hay, 
1,020,669;  of  pounds  of  hops,  527,927;  of  pounds  of  to- 
bacco, 72.671;  of  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  S. 894,302;  of 
gallons  of  maple-syrup,  12,023;  of  bushels  of  Irish  pota- 
toes, 5,157,428;  of  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,  95,242;  of 
Sounds  of  honey,  142.932,  and  5235  pounds  of  wax  ;  of 
omestic  wine,  1038  gallons.  The  value  of  all  live-stock 
in  the  State  in  1870  was  $23,888,835;  it  consisted  of  69,015 
horses,  252  mules  and  asses,  190,285  milch  cows,  38,475 
working  oxen,  and  117,741  other  cattle,  580,347  sheep,  and 
46,345  swine.  We  have  the  later  statistics  of  some  of  these 
items.  The  agricultural  department  in  its  report  for  the 
year  1874  estimates  the  crops  of  that  year  as  follows:  In- 
dian corn,  1,660,000  bushels;  wheat,  418,000;  rye.  61,000; 
oats.  4,151,000;  barley,  112,000;  buckwheat,  372,000;  po- 
tatoes, 4,782,000;  tobacco,  105,000  pounds;  hay,  973,500 
tons.  The  value  of  these  crops  was  estimated  at$18,803,710. 
The  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  live-stock  in  Jan., 
1875,  was  as  follows:  horses,  72,400;  milch  cows,  201,500; 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  130,500;  sheep,  516,400;  swine, 
52,400.  The  value  of  live-stock  was  estimated  at 
$20,660,594.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  agri- 
cultural department  almost  invariably  undcr-estimates  both 
the  crops  and  live-stock  of  the  States. 

Manufactures. — Vermont  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
State,  and  is  far  behind  the  other  New  England  States  in 
the  amount  of  her  manufactures,  ranking  in  the  census  of 
1870  as  the  twenty-first  State  in  the  Union  in  this  respect. 
In  1870  there  were  reported  3270  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, driven  by  engines  or  water-wheels  of  51,322  horse- 
power, employing  18,686  hands  (16,301  men,  1872  women, 
and  513  children),  having  a  capital  of  $20,329,637,  paying 
$6,264,581  wages,  using$l  7,007,769  of  raw  material,  and  pro- 
ducing in  1869-70  goods  and  wares  valued  at  $32,184,606. 
The  largest  manufacturing  interest  was  lumber,  of  which, 
planed  and  sawed  and  manufactured  as  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  the  annual  product  in  403  mills  was  $6,186,660; 
of  woollen  goods,  in  43  establishments,  the  value  was 
$3,550,962;  of  flouring -mill  products,  in  81  mills, 
$2,571,594;  of  leather,  tanned  and  curried,  in  150  tan- 
neries, $2,012,513;  of  scales  and  balances,  in  2  factories, 
$1.629,000;  of  marble  and  stonework,  in  29  establishments, 
$960,984;  of  machinery,  in  37  shops,  $756,080;  of  furni- 
ture, including  chairs,  in  80  factories,  $895,606 ;  of  car- 
riages and  sleds,  in  169  factories,  $839,029;  of  hosiery,  in 
7  establishments,  $551,129;  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  20 
shops,  $547,789;  of  cotton  goods,  in  8  mills,  $546,510;  of 
agricultural  implements,  in  45  factories,  $523,669 ;  of  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  in  97  shops,  $505,005;  2  car- 
shops  turn  out  $452,470  of  cars ;  28  cheese-factories  make 
cheese  to  the  value  of  $445,323  ;  26  iron-foundries  make 
iron  castings  worth  $491,520 ;  63  clothing-factories, 
$410,842  of  clothing;  2  organ-factories  make  $348,999  of 
musical  instruments  and  materials ;  and  123  saddlery  and 
harness  shops  turn  out  $286,071  of  goods. 

Railroad*. — In  1875,  Vermont  had  939.7  miles  of  rail- 
road, costing  for  road  equipment,  etc.,  $45,108,722.  Most 
of  these  roads  are  trunk-roads,  forming  parts  of  the  route 
between  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  New  York,  or  connecting 


with  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Boston,  Portland,  or  White 
Mountain  routes.  The  principal  are  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Rivers,  123.5  miles  in  the  State;  the  Rutland 
R.  R.,  120  miles;  the  Vermont  Central  Railway,  193  mile?, 
and  its  Rutland  and  western  divisions,  which  together  have 
about  263  miles  more :  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  33 
miles,  and  a  portion  of  the  Troy  and  Boston  :  the  Harlem 
Extension,  having  about  01  miles  in  the  State;  the  Mont- 
pelier  and  Wells  River  R.  R.,  38  miles;  portions  of  the 
New  London  Northern,  of  which  21  miles  arc  in  the  State, 
and  of  the  South-eastern,  which  has  31  miles  of  its  route 
in  Vermont,  and  a  number  of  short  connecting  routes. 

Finaneett. — The  sessions  of  the  legislature  being  biennial, 
our  latest  financial  statement  is  that  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature in  Oct.,  1876,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1875.  The 
receipts  of  that  year,  including  balance,  were  $830,000.!).'!, 
and  the  payments,  including  instalments  on  the  funded 
debt,  $510,230.09,  leaving  a  balance  of  $320,370.84  to  be 
divided  between  the  sinking  fund  and  the  general  treasury 
surplus.  The  entire  debt  of  the  State  at  that  date  was 
$328,584.26,  including  the  agricultural  college  fund, 
$135,500,  not  due  till  1890,  so  that  the  surplus  was  very 
nearly  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  whole  indebtedness  of  the 
State. 

Commerce, — Vermont  has  but  one  customs  district,  known 
as  Vermont.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State  is  mostly 
conducted  through  Lake  Champlain  and  Richelieu  and  St. 
John's  rivers,  and  Burlington  is  her  principal  port  of 
entry,  though  officers  of  customs  are  stationed  at  Alburgh 
and  other  points  along  the  northern  border,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  smuggling.  In  ;thc  year  ending 
June  30,  1875,  the  amount  of  imports  in  the  Vermont  dis- 
trict was  $6,911,691,  and  of  domestic  exports  i?2.4'.)(i,s:;o  : 
there  were  no  foreign  exports.  The  same  year  there  were 
89  American  and  639  foreign  vessels  which  entered  the  dis- 
trict: their  aggregate  tonnage  was  97,798  tons,  and  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  crews,  3156;  59  American  and 
631  foreign  vessels  cleared  the  same  year,  having  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  95,120  tons,  and  crews  numbering  3062 
men.  The  number  of  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed 
vessels  in  the  district  was  23,  and  their  tonnage  4630.71 
tons. 

Banks  and  Saving*  Banks. — There  were  in  Nov.,  1875, 
46  national  banks  in  operation  in  Vermont,  having  a 
capital  of  $8,618,700,  with  $7,755,000  bonds  on  deposit, 
and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $6,898,440.  There  were 
4  or  5  private  banking-houses.  ,  There  were  June  30, 
1875,  20  savings  banks  in  the  State,  with  27,677  depositors 
and  aggregate  deposits  amounting  to  $7,590,599. 

Insurance. — There  were  in  Nov.,  1875,  7  fire  insurance 
companies,  all  mutual,  3  of  which  had  aggregate  assets  of 
$5,881,170.20,  and  3  life  insurance  companies  (1  joint-stock 
and  2  mutual),  1  of  which  had  assets  to  the  amount  of 
$1,732,769. 

Education. — Public  school  education  has  received  much 
attention  in  Vermont,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
though  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  is  yet  in  advance  of 
that  in  many  of  the  States.  In  1874  the  legislature  abol- 
ished its  board  of  education,  the  secretary  of  which  had 
been  the  executive  school-officer,  and  established  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  instruction,  which  it  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  principal  of  one  of  its  normal  schools. 
The  following  statistics  show  the  condition  of  its  public 
schools  in  1876:  Number  of  organized  school  districts, 
2371,  of  fractional  districts,  206;  of  common  schools,  2519; 
average  number  of  weeks  of  school  in  the  year,  24.18; 
number  of  school  population  (5  to  20  years),  92,577:  num- 
ber enrolled,  72,093  ;  number  attending  other  schools,  6175; 
total  average  daily  attendance,  39,474;  average  monthly 
salary  of  male  teachers,  $40.34,  of  female  teachers,  $24.35. 
Receipts. — From  public  money  divided  to  schools, 
$107,031.95;  tax  on  grand  list  of  districts,  $373,126.12; 
from  other  sources,  $84,886.50  ;  total,  $565,044.57.  Expend- 
itures.— For  sites  of  buildings  and  furniture,  $S!).788.55  : 
for  salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  $437,471.27; 
for  miscellaneous  or  contingent  expenses,  $127,573.30; 
total,  $565,044.57.  Amount  of  school  fund,  $669,086.79. 
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There  arc  3  normal  schools — at  Randolph,  Johnson,  und 
Castlcton.  The  total  number  of  students  who  had  jrru'lu 
iitcd  from  these  schools  to  1X7<>  w:i"  l'i>:;.  of  whom  din  iren 


ated  from  tnese  BCDOOIB  i  iruo  was  ooo,  or  wnom  010  were 
in  the  first  course  and  73  in  the  second.  The  whole  num- 
ber who  had  been  connected  with  these  schools  was  >.\er 
2000.  The  effort  lias  recently  been  made  to  consolidate  ihe 
three  normal  schools  into  one,  and  to  use  the  very  meagre  ap- 
propriation of  the  State  in  supporting  more  generously  the 
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X/x-fiiil  f''i!i<<-ritiini. — Vermont  jtrovides  for  her  indigent 
deaf  mutes  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  at  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  for 
the  blind,  at  the  I'erkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 


Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  South  Bonton,  und  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  idiotic,  to  a  limited  extent  at  South  Boiton, 


, 
Mass.,  and  Lakevillo,  Conn. 

Population.  —  The  statistic*  are  u  follows  : 
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Charitable  and  Corrective  Inrtitiitioiw. — The  Vermont 
asylum  for  the  insane  is  at  Brattleboro'.  It  was  founded 
in  1834,  and  has  an  average  of  473  patients;  in  1874;-19 
were  discharged  restored,  37  improved,  18  not  improved; 
26  died.  The  Providence  orphan  asylum  and  hospital  at 
Burlington  is  a  well-endowed  institution,  under  the  care 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Providence;  it  has  75 
orphans.  The  Vermont  reform  school  at  Watorbury, 
founded  in  1865,  is  a  State  institution.  It  had  in  1874, 
145  boys  ;  427  had  been  committed  since  its  organization. 
It  had  a  library  of  300  vols.  Its  annual  expenses  wore 
$21,843,  of  which  the  boys  earned  $9444.  In  Dec.,  1874, 
its  buildings  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  legisla- 

Churcheg. 


ture  in  Jan.,  1875,  appropriated  money  for  it»  rebuilding, 
bnt  removed  the  school  to  Vergennes.  Girls  are  aim  to  be 
committed  hereafter  to  the  ncliool.  The  State  prinon  ii  at 
Windsor.  It  was  established  in  1807.  In  July,  1»74,  It 
had  85  prisoners.  Receipts  from  conrict  labor,  t2l>,331 ; 


expenses,  $25,080.90. 


Neumpapen. — Vermont  had  in  1870, 47  newvpapen.  bar- 
ing  an  aggregate  circulation  of  71,390  and  an  annual  inniie 
of  4,055,300  copies.  Of  these,  3  were  dailicn,  with  3190 
circulation;  43  weeklies,  with  56,200  circulation;  and  1 
monthly,  with  250  circulation.  In  1876  the  whole  number 
had  increased  to  55,  of  which  7  were  dailicj.  1  semi-weekly, 
42  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  4  monthlies. 


DENOMINATION*. 

Church 
organiza- 
tions, 
1870. 

Church 
edifices, 
1870. 

Sitting'. 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1»70. 

Chnreh 

orfciiniia- 
lionn. 
1875. 

Church 

,.!,:..-. 
IU7S. 

ClCTfT- 
men  or 
ria   •  r>, 

1875. 

Con- 

muni- 
emnu, 
l«i. 

Adhrtrnl 

T.'" 

l»7i. 

Phurt-b 

"K* 

699 
115 
18 
14 
183 
33 
5 
180 
7 
2 
40 
15 
1 
4 
60 
24 

744 
114 
16 
14 
183 
34 
5 
184 
7 
2 
40 
15 
1 
4 
60 
65 

270,614 
37,935 
6,310 
4,350 
75,925 
11.223 
1,280 
60,325 
2,70li 
650 
25,000 
4,450 
300 
1,900 
19.710 
19,550 

$3,713,530 
462,200 
44,500 
31,200 
1,054,400 
348.100 
fi.100 
884,530 
20,200 
5,000 
401,500 
39,000 
2,500 
53.000 
220,000 
141,300 

746 
112 
18 
14 
201 
40 
1 
216 
7 
2 
61 
17 
1 
4 
28 
20 

825 
114 
18 
14 

203 
36 
5 
221 
7 
2 
87 
18 
1 
4 
60 
IT, 

644 
87 
14 
12 

98 
31 

198 
7 
2 
29 
12 

4 
32 
18 

—  -I  —•" 

54,289 
8.250 
1,200 
840 
18,347 
ISM 
410 
18,096 
330 
100 

""Si 
""So 

1,440 
1,000 

303.2.W 
41.000 
6.000 
4.100 
92SOO 
15,400 
2,000 

1,750 
600 
34.000 
4,000 
WO 
1,500 
:  -•• 
4.000 

-i  ItMM 

.,, 

M.noo 

•,.., 
,  u*l  •• 

...... 

:    - 
,,,-   .... 

It  M 

-,      ... 
41000 

.-' 
-•..., 

I     ••• 
14S.MO 

* 

Free-Will  Baptists,  etc  

Union  

Coiutitntlnn,  Courts,  Representatives  in  Conijrean. — The 
constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the  meeting  once  in 
seven  years  of  a  council  of  censors,  who  propose,  if  they 
see  fit,  changes  to  the  constitution,  which  are  acted  upon 
subsequently  by  a  convention  called  by  them.  The  first 
of  these  councils  met  in  1785,  the  thirteenth  in  1869,  and 
the  fourteenth  was  to  meet  the  present  year  (1876).  By 
the  last  revision  of  the  constitution  it  was  prescribed  that 
every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  native  of  any  of 


•Also  20  Indians.  t  Also  14  Indians. 

JTho  illiterate  of  1850  and  1860  were  persons  20  years  old  and 
over;  of  1870,  persons  of  10  years  and  over. 


The  secretary  of  state, 

.ction,  and  other  Slate  officer,  are  clecK 
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of  241  members,  both  elected  for  two  years.  The  legisla- 
ture is  styled  ••  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Stute  of  Ver- 
mont." The  legislature  holds  biennial  sessions.  The  ju- 
diciary of  the  St:itc  oonabU  of  a  supreme  court  of  7  judge*, 
bavin*"  original  jurisdictic.n,  hut  being  also  a  court  of  errors; 
of  a  ehiwoerj  OOUrt,  which  the  supreme  court  judges  also 
hold:  of  a  county  court  in  each  county,  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  supreme  court  judges  anil  the  two  county  judges, 
having  original  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases,  in  all  civil 
Mtdonl  for  ow  $300,  and  in  relation  to  real  estate;  of 
justice*'  courts  in  the  several  towns,  and  of  probate  courts 
in  c.ich  prolate  district.  The  State  under  the  apportion- 
ment of  1S71!  is  entitled  to  3  Representatives  in  Congress. 

C<»t»tie»  (14). 


COUNT]  «v 

Total 

I1"!'  - 
1S70. 

Males, 

1X711. 

Fe- 
males, 
1*70. 

Total 
POP., 

1860. 

True 
valuiillon, 
1870. 

kMBMld 

valuation, 

1>7IJ.' 

Addison  

v".|x| 

n,M 

ii.  r.ii; 

24.010 

$18.649.575 

SS.M:!.5.17 

BfnninKt'iii  .  . 

-1  ';:•-, 

10,878 

10.fi(7 

l''.l.:ii 

1.1,927.385 

5,732,586 

Caledonia  

11,2811 

10.952 

21  ,fi<t« 

18.092.569 

7.397.9D5 

Chittenden... 

S6.4XO 

18.2112 

18.188 

2H.171 

lx.317.26'1 

Il,7»i.7<i6 

Kine*  

Mil 

.1.605 

3.206 

5.7S6 

4,537,927 

1,744.049 

Franklin  

30,291 

15.160 

15.U1 

27.2.11 

14.913,887 

8.680.912 

Grand  Isle.... 

4,0X2 

•J.ll-s 

1  .M4 

4,27li 

2.408,1100 

1.062,389 

Lamoille  

12.448 

fi.187 

5,91 

12.311 

6.015,«l!l 

3.104.X7J 

Orange  

2.1,090 

11,538 

1  1  .:>52 

25,455 

lii.-r,-.,::.,', 

6,621,463 

Orleani  

Il.OW 

10.724 

10,311 

lx.'l«l 

12,57n,«4ll 

5.421,080 

lint  In  N.I  

40,651  :     20.4.13 

20,198 

:t:,.*ii*; 

35.S49.109 

13,853,456 

U  .1    lliril-tnll.  . 

26,620 

1:1.197 

1:1,323 

^T.112'2 

18,1111.  181) 

7,941,202 

Windharn  

M.OM 

13.027 

13,009 

n,ou,&8 

t*,r,?:>,r,Hi 

Windsor  

S6.063  |     17.B21 

I8.I4J 

37,193 

Xl,07.l.71f. 

12,442.518 

Total  

330,551  i  165.721 

164,830 

315,098 

*'_>:f:,,:;t!i,  :,;>:; 

!fliu..lix..Y.>n 

Priiirijinl  Toirns. — Montpelier,  the  capital,  had  3023  in- 
habitants in  1870;  Burlington,  the  largest  town  and  only 
city,  had  14,387  inhabitants;  Rutland,  the  next  largest 
town,  '.is:',  i :  St.  Alban's,  St.  Johnsbury,  and  Brattleboro', 
between  4000  and  7500  each ;  Brandon,  Colchester,  North- 
field,  Middlebury,  Woodstock,  Poultney,  Randolph,  Swan- 
ton,  Springfield,  and  Waterbury  had  between  2500  and 
4000  each. 

lli*t'n-i/. — Vermont  was  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  battle-ground  between  the  Algonkin  tribes,  and  the 
New  England  tribes  allied  to  them,  and  the  Iroquois  or 
Six  Nations  of  New  York.  Champlain  and  his  companions 
discovered  it.  and  passed  over  the  northern  portion  in  1609, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  settlement  within  its 
present  bounds  till  1724,  when  Fort  Dummer  in  the  present 
town  of  Brattleboro'  was  erected  by  a  party  of  settlers  from 
Massachusetts,  who  supposed  it  to  be  within  the  bounds  of 
that  colony.  In  the  French  war  of  1745  soldiers  marched 
from  this  fort,  and  also  from  New  Hampshire  colony, 
against  the  French,  who  occupied  points  along  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  rich  and  fertile  lands  along  Otter  Creek,  the 
Winooski  and  Lamoille  rivers  attracted  the  attention  of 
these  soldiers,  who  were  farmers  as  well  aa  soldiers,  and 
after  the  French  war  of  1755-58  the  emigrants  began  to 
come  W.  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  large  numbers.  Gov. 
Wcntworth  of  Xew  Hampshire  claimed  that  all  this  terri- 
tory belonged  to  that  colony,  and  between  1760  and  1708 
granted  138  townships,  reserving  to  himself,  besides  his 
fees,  500  acres  of  land  in  each  township.  It  was  only 
known  at  that  time  as  the  "  New  Hampshire  grants."  But 
about  this  time  another  claimant  appeared,  who  was  dis- 

Eosed  to  appropriate  the  title  to  the  fee  simple  of  these 
inds  to  his  own  benefit.     This  was  the  governor  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  who  made  proclamation  in  Dec.,  1763, 
that  these  lands  belonged  to  New  York  under  grants  from 
Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  for 


Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  proceeded  to  order 
the  sheriff  to  make  returns  of  the  names  of  all  the  settlers 
who  had  taken  up  lands  W.  of  Connecticut  River  under 
titles  from  Uov.  Wcntworth.  That  magnate  issued  a 
counter-proclamation  in  Mar.,  1764,  maintaining  his  own 
jurisdiction.  The  matter  went  to  England  on  an  appeal 
to  the  king,  and,  Wcntworth  failing  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ani-e.  it  was  adjudged  in  favor  of  New  York  by  default. 
But  there  was  another  party  to  the  controversy.  The  set- 
tlers, under  the  leadership  of  Ethan  Allen,  were  largely 
from  Connecticut,  and  though  they  cared  little  personally 
for  either  claimant,  they  had  paid  Gov.  Wcntworth  for  the 
titles  to  their  lands,  and  they  had  no  intention  of  paving 
the  New  York  governor  for  them  a  second  time.  They 
therefore  resisted  all  attempts  at  ejection  and  dispossession, 
anil  flogged  the  New  York  officers  with  beechen  rods  with- 
out mercy.  The  controversy  continued  for  ten  years,  and 
meantime  the  Revolutionary  war  came  on,  and  the  settlers 
in  the  "New  Hampshire  grants"  took  an  active  part  in 
that  struggle  for  liberty.  In  1776  these  settlers  applied  to 
the  Continental  Congress  for  admission  into  the  Confed- 
eracy, but  New  York  opposed,  and  they  withdrew.  In 
1777  they  formed  a  constitution  and  proclaimed  themselves 
Independent  under  the  name  of  "New  Connecticut,"  tttitts 
"Vermont."  The  British  officers  tried  to  intrigue  with 
them,  but  they  were  true  as  steel  to  the  cause  of  libertv. 
In  1781,  Congress  offered  to  admit  them  with  smaller 
boundaries,  giving  a  considerable  tract  to  New  York,  but 
they  refused  and  remained  independent.  In  171)0,  New 
York  made  new  overtures  for  a  settlement,  and  Vermont 
finally  accepted  them,  paying  New  York  $30,000  in  satis- 
faction of  all  demands,  and  the  State  of  V crmont  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  Mar.,  1791.  Vermont  took  an 
active  part  both  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  war  of 
1812  :  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  the  battles  near  Bcn- 
nington,  and  the  actions  on  Lake  Champlain  in  the  former 
were  all  led  by  her  sons  :  and  in  the  latter  they  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  and  the  naval  action 
on  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  Canadian  troubles  in  1S37 
and  the  Fenian  raids  since,  the  expeditions,  though  not  of 
Vermont,  started  from  her  soil,  and  more  than  once  during 
the  late  war  rebel  bands  made  a  descent  upon  her  northern 
towns  from  Canada.  During  the  period  from  1790  to  1840 
her  growth  was  rapid,  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  her  pop- 
ulation has  been  almost  stationary.  During  the  late  war 
her  quota  was  always  promptly  filled,  and  her  sons  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  national 
councils. 

Governors  of  Vermont. 

Moses  Eobinson 1789-90  Carlos  Coolidee 18JU-50 

Thomas  Chittenden 1790-97  Charles  K.  Williams 1850-B2 

Isaac  Tichenor 1707-1SI/7  Erustus  Fairbanks 1S.V-5S 

Israel  Smith 1807-08  John  S.  Robinson 1853-54 

Isaac  Tichenor 1808-09 1  Stephen  Koyce ls.14-56 

Jonas  Galusha 1809-13  liyland  Fletcher is.-n;-.-,s 

Martin  Chittenden 1813-15  Hiland  Hall Is:,-  60 

Jonas  Galusha 1815-20  Erastus  Fairbanks 18GIMU 

Richard  Skinner 1820-23  Frederick  Holhrook isi;i  <;:; 

Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness...l823-26  John  G.  Smith 1SIJ3-6.5 

Ezra  Butler 1820-28  Paul  DlUtngbnn 18cir>-U7 

Samuel  C.  Crafts 1K28-31  John  B.  Page 1867-119 

William  A.  Palmer 1831-35,  Peter  T.  Washhurn 1SC,9-70 

Silas  A.  Jenison 1835-41  John  W.  Stewart 1870-72 

Charles  Paine 1841-431  Julius  Converse 1872-74 

John  Mattocks 1843-44  Asahel  Peck 1874-76 

William  Slade 1844-46  Horace  Fairbanks 1876- 

Horace  Eaton 1846-49] 

President  and  Vice-Presideiit. 
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Candidate*  who  received 
the  electoral  vote. 

! 

«i 
I 

2 

{ 

^ 
1 

u: 

IV.'I 

m 

IK',2 
IWIi 
IX  10 
1SI4 
1848 
1852 
I*.-* 

ism 
1884 
l.-O.x 
1872 
1876 

Candidates  who  received 
the  electoral  vote. 

I 

i 
± 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
II 
li 

:, 
:, 

.•> 
5 
:, 
:, 
:. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Candidates  of  the 
opposition. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Third  and  fourth-party 
candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

1792 
17*', 

MM 
IBM 
Ml 

isrj 
i.-ii! 
UN 

George  Washington  P  > 

:; 
4 

1 
r, 

6 

8 

S 
K 

John  Quincv  Adams  P  > 
John  C.  Caihoun  V.-P....  ( 
John  Quincv  Adams  P....  i 
Richard  Rush  V.-P  C 
William  \Virt  P  ) 
Amos  Kllmaker  V.-P  i 
William  II.  Harrison  P...) 
Francis  Grander  V.-P  { 
William  H.  Harrison  P...  ) 
John  Tvler  V.-P  < 
Henry  Clav  P  ) 
T.  Frvlmghuyscny.-P....  j 
Znchary  Taylor  P  > 
Mlllard  Fillmorc  V.-P....  ( 
Wlnlleld  Scott  P  \ 
William  A  Graham  V.-P..  j 
John  C.  Fremont  P  ) 
William  L.  Dayton  V.-P..  ( 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  ) 
Hannibal  Hamlln  V.-P...  J 
Al>rnham  Lincoln  P  \ 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  \ 
tJIvssesS.  Grant  P  ) 
Sc'huyler  Coiras  V.-P  ( 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  > 
11,-nrv  Wilson  V.-P  I 
Rutherford  B.  Hayei  P....  / 
William  A.  WhwierV.-P..  J 

By 

legls. 
Bv 
lesls. 
By 
legis. 
By 
legis. 

32,140 
26,770 
23,122 
22,173 
39,561 

33,808 
42,419 
44,167 
41,481 

44,092 

Andrew  Jackson  P. 

Andrew  Jackson  P  
John  C.  Caihoun  V.-P... 
Andrew  Jackson  P  > 
Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P..  5 
Martin  Van  Huron  P  1 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  ( 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  ) 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  5 
James  K.  Polk  P  
George  M.  n»llas  V.-P... 
Lewis  Cuss  P  
Trillium  O.  Butler  V..  P.. 
Franklin  Pierce  P  
William  R.  King  T.-P... 
James  Buchanan  P  t 
J.  C.  Breckenridgc  V.-p..  j 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P...  > 
n.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  5 
George  B.  McClcllan  P..  . 
George  H.  Pcridk-umY.  -I'. 
Horatio  Seymour  P  
FrancisP.  Blair..Ir.,V.-P. 
Horace  Greclcv  P  

18,009 
18,041  1 
10,948 
13,044 
10,569 

6,849 
18,881 

12,045 
10,927 
20,254 

Henry  Clay  P, 

319 
3,054 

13,837 
6,621 
545 

l.MBI 
218 

593 

John  Adams  P  > 
Thomas  Plnckney  V.-P...  \ 
John  Adams  P  > 
C.  0.  PinckneyV.-P  J 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  > 
George  Clinton  V.-P  j 
James  Madison  P  ) 
John  Lnngdon  V.-P  < 
James  Madison  P  ( 
Elhridge  Gerry  V.-P  $ 
James  Monroe  P  t 
D.  1).  Tompkins  V.-P  J 

John  Sergeant  V.-P  
Daniel  Webster  P  
Willi:im  Smith  V.-P  
'  i::.      i;    ItirnevP  
Timing  Kiii-h'  V.-P  
James  G.  Birney  P  
Thomas  Morris  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
('.  Francis  Adams  V.-P.. 

D.  D.  Tompklus  V.-P  J 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P... 
Millnrd  Filliumv  P  
A.  J.  Dnnelson  V.-P  

!  K,l»anl  Kv.Ti-tt  V.-P... 
]  John  0.  BreckenrfdgcP.  ( 
^Joseph  Lane  V.-P  J 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  
Samuel  J.  Tildcn  P  
Thos.  A.  Hcndricks  V.-P.  J 

*  In  1875  the  assessed  valuation  was  $99,493,526. 
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(Thu  writer  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  II.  A.  I!  •  -. 
State  libniriau  of  Vcrmdiit,  lit  .Montpclier,  tor  vuluitlilu 

ilo.-uilicnts.)  I..    I'.   BlHM-KKTT. 

Vermont,  p.-v.  un<l  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  111.,  has  a  private 
bank.  P.  -'-'Ml. 

Vermont,  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Win.     P.  li!ll. 

Vermont,  University  of.     See  Brni.ixr.Tox,  Vt. 

Vermont'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  baa  a 
private  bunk.  P.  of  v.  511  ;  of  tp.  1S01. 

Vermuy'dcii  (Sir  <'OIIM:I.II  s),  b.  in  Zccland,  Holland, 
about  1  ''"' :  W«K  employed  as  mi  engineer  in  his  native 
country  in  raising  embankments  agajn« t  the  Ma  |  was  in- 
vited In  Kngland  H'»-l  to  repair  a  breach  in  tin;  embank- 
ment of  the  Thames  ill  llagcnhani:  was  engaged  by  .lame. 
I.  to  ilniin  Windsor  Park  ;  contracted  with  ('buries  I.  tn 
rc-laiin  Hat  field  Cha-e.  an  arduous  task,  wllich  lie  sucee-- 
fullv  executed  within  tbrec  years,  notwithstanding  great 
opposition,  employing  a  great  number  of  Dutch,  r'l.-mi-h. 
ami  French  laborers;  was  knighted  Jan.,  1629;  contra"led 
with  the  carl  of  Bedford  and  other  great  land-owners  for 
draining  the  vast  fens  known  as  the  "Bedford  Level" 
16.10;  was  haras-cd  by  the  opposition  of  the  Fen-men,  who 
di  1  not  like  losing  their  commons,  fish,  and  wild-fowl; 
failed  in  his  first  attempt,  and  also  in  the  second,  com- 
JIUMI  T  1  in  Hi;1,!,  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  a  country  squire, 
taking  the  lead  in  the  local  agitations  against  the  project, 
which  was  interrupted  for  many  years  by  the  groat  rebel- 
lion :  published  A  7>McoMr*f  tinii'llillif  ill''  Ih-nifininf  nf  the 

,;i-<'tl  r'i'iini-H  tiflii'/  iritln'n  thr  nererall  Counties  of  Lin>'"l>i>-, 
ffurthiiiiiptoii,  i  if.  (London,  16-12);  served  as  a  colonel  in 
the  Parliamentary  forces;  waa  a  third  time  entrusted  with 
the  L'rcat  drainage  works  1649,  and  completed  them  Ki.'i:;, 
win  n  a  solemn  service  in  honor  of  the  event  was  celebrated 
in  F.ly  cathedral,  Hugh  Peters,  the  chaplain  of  Cromwell, 
pre.idiing  the  sermon.  Vermuydcn  was  allotted  consider- 
able tracts  of  the  reclaimed  hinds  as  bis  compensation,  but 
his  ei.ntruct  proved  onerous,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
lands  tn  pay  his  workmen.  He  applied  to  Parliament  for 
redress  in  ICoO,  but  seems  not  to  have  obtained  any,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  abroad  and  d.  in  obscurity,  as  no 
further  data  of  his  life  arc  known.  (See  Donaldson's  Agri- 
cultural Ji;,,,/,-i<phy,  1854.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Vernal  Grass.    See  AXTHOXASTHUST. 

Verne  (.TITLES),  b.  at  Nantes,  department  of  Seinc-In- 
fiTieure,  France,  Feb.  8,  1828;  studied  law  in  Paris,  and 
iiniilc  his  debut  in  literature  in  1850  with  a  comedy  in  verse, 
/.. «  1'iiillr*  rciiijniex,  which  was  performed  at  the  Gymnase 
Theatre  in  Paris;  wrote  subsequently  several  other  plays, 
and  struck  in  1863,  with  his  (Yin?  Semainet  en  Jiallon,  a 
vein  of  literary  production  which  he  has  since  pursued 
with  great  success.  His  most  popular  work  is  the  Tour  du 
M.nii/e  en  SOJours  ("  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  "), 
whieh  was  dramatized  in  1874,  and  brought  on  the  stage 
at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre  in  Paris.  He  also  wrote 
A  Journey  to  the  Centre  of  the  Earth,  Twenty  Tkoutand 
Lilian:  i  innler  the  Sea,  From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  Dropped 
from  the  C'londt,  The  Mysterioun  Mantl,  and  an  illustrated 
geography  of  France,  with  Thfiophile  Lavallee  (1867-68). 

Vernet' (JEAN  EM  ILK  HORACE),  generally  called  HORACE 
VERSBT,  b.  in  Paris  June  30,  1789,  descended  from  a 
celebrated  family  of  painters.  His  grandfather,  Joseph 
Vornet  (Claude  Joseph),  (b.  at  Avignon  Aug.  14,  1714;  d. 
in  Paris  in  Des.,  1789),  was  considered  the  greatest  marine- 
painter  of  the  age,  and  fifteen  large  pictures  by  him,  repre- 
senting French  seaports  and  painted  after  the  order  of 
Louis  XVI.,  arc  found  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  His 
father.  Carle  Vernet  (Antoine  Charles  Horace),  (b.  in  Bor- 
deaux Aug.  14,  1758;  d.  in  Paris  Nov.  28,  1836).  was  a 
painter  of  battle-pieces,  and  his  The  Rattle  of  Marengn, 
Tin-  Mnnilni/  of  Antterlitt,  The  Emperor  giving  Orders  to  hit 
M •  . ,-„/,„/»,  The.  Jiambardment  of  Madrid,  The  Battle  of 
Hirnli,  and  The  Itattle  of  War/ram,  became  immensely 
popular.  It  was  intended  that  Horace  should  go  to  Rome 
to  study  painting,  but,  too  much  occupied  by  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  sport  and  the  practical  study  of  nature,  he  failed 
to  obtain  the  prize  and  travelling  stipend  of  the  Academy; 
he  became  a  conscript;  served  in  the  army  as  a  soldier; 
married,  and  began  to  paint  battle-pictures  entirely  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas.  In  1810  he  exhibited  The  Capture 
of  a  Italoiibt;  in  1811,  The  Dog  of  the  Keyiment  and  The 
II, ill  ,,f  t'mich  floldieri;  in  1812,  The  Taking  of  an  fn- 
trenchcil  Camp,  for  which  the  Academy  gave  him  a  medal. 
The  impression  which  these  pictures  produced  was  most 
extraordinary.  Instead  of  the  conventional  manner  in 
whieh  the  members  of  the  school  of  David  used  to  imagine 
a  battle,  Vernet  painted  war-scenes  and  soldiers  exactly  as 
ho  had  seen  them  himself;  and  instead  of  the  cold  elegance 
which  with  the  old  classicists  keeps  the  whole  in  a  solemn 
attitude,  this  young  romanticist  inspired  e-verything  with  a 
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stirring,  fiery  passion  which  never  fails  to  communicate 
it-elf  in  some  magic  way  to  the  spectator.  The  result  wan 
al -t  immediately  a  boundle*-  enthusiasm.  The  Bour- 
bon- ^'avc  the  V'Oing  painter  lar^'c  order-,  and  be  tilled 
them.  But  he  continued  all  the  while  to  paint  the  hero  of 
the  nation,  and  through  en.'tav  in::-  and  the  new  I  v  invented 
art  of  lithography  these  enthusiastic  repie-enr  iti<>n-  ot  ihe 
grand  army  and  its  exploit-.  Tin-  li-ml,  "i  /'••ninininU, 

'Iff    Hflii'f    "I       i,i'.,/,;,     /  ;      |l  ,,li  :•!•"•,   •  I'1 ..   [i.l  --'  '1 

into  the  hands  of  the  humble. t  Frenel -n,  and  produced 

their  effect.     In  lx'2'1  his  pictures  were  refused  admin .HM -c 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Academy  on  account  of  their  I1 
parti-tic  tendcncv.  but  \  -d  a  private  i  \hihition, 

and  multitudes  which  under  ordinary  circumstan never 

dreamt  of  looking  at  a  picture  crowded  his  .,//.,,/.  and  went 
away  electrified,  t'harle-  \.  bee:. me  actually  afraid  of  the 
painter,  and  sent  him  in  I*;!'  to  Rome  as  director  of  the 
French  school  there.  In  l~:',\  be  returned  to  Paris,  but 
bis  relation  to  Louis  Philippe  was,  or  soon  Itei-nme.  very 

friendly.     With   great    adroitness   the  king   sue' led   in 

alluring  the  artist's  imagination  to  another  subject — not 
relating  to  the  emperor  of  the  French,  but  to  the  kii 
France — namely,  the  conquest  of  Algeria.  Vernet  resided 
in  Algeria  from  Is:;:;  ;;.,.  and  visited  it  again  in  l~::7. 
isi.i,  1853,  and  oftcner.  Ho  continued  to  paint  .\apolenu 
— the  battles  of  Jena,  Friodland,  Wagrain,  etc. — but  from 
1836  to  his  death  he  chiefly  treated  subjects  of  the  Algerian 
campaigns — The  Capture  of  the  titxatn,  Thr  Until*  ../  /././, 
The  Sieijv  of  f  'i.n*tn  uriiirh,  etc. — whereby  ho  afterward  be- 
came almostas  troublesome  to  Napoleon  III.  as  he  formerly 
had  been  to  the  Bourbons,  llesides  battle-pieces,  he  paint- 
ed a  number  of  excellent  pictures,  half  genre  and  half  his- 
tory, such  as  Iteliecca  at  the  Well,  The  ,SV/io,,/  „,'  It,,,, I,,,.  I, 
The  Lion-Hunt,  etc. ;  several  portraits,  among  which  were 
those  of  Napoleon  I.,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Napoleon  III., 
etc. ;  and  gave  a  great  number  of  illustrations.  D.  in  Paris 
.1  in.  17,  1863.  (See  Durande,  Jotrph,  Carle  et  Horace 
Vernet,  Paris,  1845.)  CLEMENS  PKTERSKN. 

Ver'nier  [named  from  the  inventor,  F\  Vernier],  a  con- 
trivance for  measuring  a  fractional  part  of  one  of  the  equal 
divisions  of  a  graduated  scale  or  arc.  It  consists  of  an 
auxiliary  graduated  scale,  the  divisions  of  which  differ  from 
those  of  the  primary  scale.  The  vernier  scale  is  formed 
by  taking  a  space  equal  to  an  exact  number  of  parts  of  the 
primary  scale,  and  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts, 
cither  greater  by  1  or  less  by  1  than  the  number  that  it  covers 
on  the  primary  scale.  The  former  is  the  method  of  division 
usually  adopted,  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  explain  the 
vernier  as  thus,  divided: 

IS      16      17      18      19      to      21      22      23      «      JJ      28      27      28 


ACT 


_[ L 


I     I 


I    I    II) 


Let  A  K  be  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  let  each  part  repre- 
sent 1  foot;  let  C  D  be  a  parallel  scale,  such  that  it  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  9  parta  of  the  primary  scale ;  suppose  C  D 
to  be  divided  into  10  equal  parts ;  then  will  each  part  rep- 
resent .9  of  1  foot.  By  means  of  these  scales  we  can  meas- 
ure distances  to  within  .1  of  1  foot.  Suppose  the  0  of  the 
vernier  in  the  first  instance  to  coincide  with  the  division 
17  of  the  primary  scale;  then  is  the  distance  from  the  0 
of  the  scale  to  the  0  of  the  vernier  exactly  17  feet.  If  wo 
suppose  the  vernier  to  slide  along  the  primary  scale  till  the 
division  1  coincides  with  18,  the  distance  from  the  0  of  the 
scale  to  the  0  of  the  vernier  will  obviously  be  equal  to  17.1 ; 
if  it  slides  along  till  the  division  2  coincides  with  19,  the 
distance  between  the  0  of  the  scale  and  the  0  of  the  vernier 
is  17.2 ;  and  so  on.  In  the  present  position  of  the  vernier 
the  reading  is  17.3.  This  is  obvious,  for  the  distance  from 
the  0  to  the  divisions  which  coincide  is  20,  and  the  distance 
from  the  0  of  the  vernier  to  the  same  division  is  three  times 
.9,  or  2.7;  hence,  the  difference  is  17.3. 

The  difference  between  one  space  on  the  limb  and  one 
space  on  the  vernier  is  called  the  leatt  count ;  this  is  always 
equal  to  one  space  on  the  limb  divided  by  the  number  of 
spaces  on  the  vernier.  To  read  an  instrument  by  means 
of  a  vernier,  we  have  the  following  rule :_  Read  |™  P™,01? 
scale  u 
the  res 
nier  foi 


up  to  the  last  division  preceding  the  vernier,  and  call 
esult  the  reading  on  the  limb  ;  then  look  along  the  vcr- 
•or  the  division  that  coincides  most  nearly  with 


Vernon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Euro,  on  the 
Seine,  has  some  cotton  manufactures  and  trade  in  wme  and 
grain.  P.  7410. 

Ver'non,  parish  of  S.  W.  Louisiana,  separated  from 
Texas  by  Sabine  River,  and  drained  by  Bayou  L.naooeo 
and  affluents  of  Calcasieu  River;  surface  level,  soil  gener- 
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ally  fertile.  Cattle  arc  very  numerous  on  the  prair  . 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  pot  Hoc*.  Cap. 
LeeUilic.  Area,  about  1450  sq.  a,.  formed  since  the  cen- 


sus of  1870.      P.  42.V.J. 


o  .         .       ... 

Vernon,  county  of  W.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kansas. 
drained  'N,,,,  Kiver  an.l  its  affluent,.  and  traversed  by 
Sli  "  u  i  iu«:  «d  r«~  K.  K.:  surface  undulatm.,.  s,,,l 
1,  ,ik.  Cattle,  si,,..,,,  and  swine  are  numerous,  Staples, 
l,i  !,li:m  ,,,„,.  Sto,  potatoes,  and  wool.  Cap.  Nevada.  Area, 
about  TIKI  HI.  111.  1'.  11.247. 

Vernon,  countv  of  S.  W.  Wisconsin,  separated  from 
bin  and  Minm'sot:.  by  .Mississippi  Kiver.  and  drained  by 
Raccoon  and  Kirkapoo  rivers:  surface  mostly  of  undula- 
tin.'  ,,rai-ir,  sail  fertile.  There  are  saw-mills,  flour-mills, 
cloth-dressing  establishments,  and  mannfactoriei  ot  car- 
riages Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  arc  numerous. 
Staples,  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  hops,  hay, 
ma'.le-sugar.  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  \iroqua. 


ma'.le-sug. 

a,  about  800  sq.  m.     P.  18,645. 


Vernon,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Sutler  co.,  Cal.     P.  799. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.     P.  5446. 

Vernon,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  Fla.     P.  53. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Lake  co.,  111.     P.  1259. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Ind.    P.  1963. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1508. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Vernon  River  and  the  Madison  division  of  Jcffersonvillc 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  has  manufactures,  trade 
in  lime,  and  a  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  673;  of  tp.  2385. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.    P.  1101. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Dubuque  co.,  la.     P.  1243. 

Vernon,  tp.,  llumboldt  co.,  la.     P.  393. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Van  Burcn  co.,  la.     P.  1474. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  la.     P.  175. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  cap.  of  Jackson  parish,  La. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Isabella  co.,  Mich.     P.  383. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1797. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     P.  665. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     P.  850. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     P.  902. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1979. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  national 
bank.  P.  of  v.  391  ;  of  tp.  2840. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.     P.  1513. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.     P.  983. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.     P.  1924. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.     P.  930. 

Vernon,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1615. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.     P.  764. 

Vernon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.     P.  1180. 

Vernon  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Westminster,  England,  Nov. 
12,  1684,  son  of  James  Vernon,  secretary  of  state  to  Wil- 
liam III.:  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ;  received  a  commission  in  the  navy  1702  ; 
was  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  off  Vigo  Oct.  12,  1702,  in  the  capture  of  Gibraltar 
July  23,  and  in  the  sea-fight  off  Malaga  Aug.  13,  1704  ;  be- 
came rear-admiral  1708;  was  in  active  service  until  1727, 
when  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  in  which  body  he  sat 
with  little  intermission  to  the  end  of  his  life,  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  ;  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment 1739  that  Puerto  Bello,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  could 
be  taken  with  six  ships  ;  was  taken  at  his  word  by  the  min- 
istry, and  given  the  command  of  six  men-of-war,  with  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  took  Puerto  Bello  Nov. 
22,  1739,  after  an  assault  of  one  day,  with  a  loss  of  only 
seven  men  —  a  success  which  procured  him  unbounded  popu- 
larity, as  evinced  by  hundreds  of  medals  and  signs  of  public 
houses;  sailed  from  Jamaica  in  Jan.,  1741,  with  29  ships 
of  the  line,  80  smaller  vessels,  12,000  troops,  including  sev- 
eral American  regiments,  and  15,000  sailors;  appeared  be- 
fore Cartagena  Mar.  4  ;  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  which 
was  augmented  by  a  fearful  pestilence;  made  in  1742  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Panama;  was  made  ad- 
miral 1745,  and  charged  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  against  an  expected  attack  by  the  Pretender,  but 
was  stricken  from  the  list  of  admirals  Apr.  11,  1746,  in  conse- 

uence of  a  quarrel  with  the  admiralty.  D.  at  Nacton,  Suf- 
olk, Oct.  29,  1757.  He  published  A  New  Hietor;/  nf  Ja- 
maica, from  the  Earliest  Account  to  the  Takiny  of  Porto 
Bello  (1740),  Original  Papers  relating  to  the  Expedition  In 
Panama  (1744),  and  several  pamphlets  on  naval  topics, 
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which  were  the  cause  of  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  The 
expedition  against  Cartagena  was  graphically  described, 
both  in  his  Roderick  Random  and  in  his  Hi'stary  of  Eny- 
land,  by  Smollett,  who  was  present  as  a  surgeon's  mate. 
Lawrence  Washington,  elder  brother  of  George,  also  partici- 
pated in  the  expedition,  and  testified  his  esteem  anil  friend- 
ship lor  the  admiral  by  the  name,  Mount  Vernon,  which  he 
gave  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  afterward  the  residence  of 
lien.  Washington.  The  Life  of  Admiral  Vernon,  by  ait  Im- 
fturiliil  Hand,  appeared  in  1758,  and  a  Memorial  from  Cou- 
ti  ni/io run/  AiithnrliifH  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
in  1S61  by  William  F.  Vernon.  His  memory  also  survives 
in  the  word  yroy,  applied  by  the  sailors  of  his  fleet  to  their 
rations  of  watered  rum,  in  allusion  to  the  admiral's  yro-jram 
breeches. 

Vernon  (GEORGE  Jons  WARREN),  FIFTH  BARON  Ver- 
non, b.  at  Stapleford  Hall,  England,  in  1803;  succeeded 
to  the  title  1835,  and  gained  great  distinction  as  a  student 
of  mediicval  literature,  especially  that  relating  to  Dante. 
D.  in  1866.  He  published  at  Florence  in  1842  the  first 
seven  cantos  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in  grammatical  order  with 
notes,  edited  the  Latin  text  of  a  Commentary  on  Jtunte  by 
Pietro  Alighieri  (1835),  and  two  other  ancient  commen- 
taries (1846-48),  and  issued  a  magnificent  reproduction  of 
the  first  four  printed  editions  of  Dante.  Le  prime  i/ntittro 
Edition!  dc/lil  Diriiiu  t'oiumrdia  liltrriduieute  rintuiiijuitf, 
etc.  (London,  folio,  1858),  printed  by  Whittingham  under 
the  direction  of  Antonio  Panizzi. 

Vernon  (ROBERT),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  England  in  1774:  was 
at  one  time  a  dealer  in  horses ;  acquired  in  commercial  pur- 
suits a  large  fortune,  which  he  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
pictures,  chiefly  by  British  artists,  being  a  generous  patron 
of  artists  and  literary  men  of  genius,  and  formed  a  vast 
collection  of  works  of  art  at  his  country-seat  of  Ardington 
House,  Berkshire,  the  best  portion  of  which,  comprising  1 62 
pictures  and  several  pieces  of  statuary  (valued  at  £150,000), 
ho  presented  to  the  nation  Dec.  22,  1847,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Vernon  Gallery,"  which  now  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art  at  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. D.  in  London  May  22,  1849.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Vernon  by  Pickersgill  and  a  bust  by  Behnes,  the  latter 
presented  by  the  queen,  are  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Vernon  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1660;  was  for 
a  time  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  became  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  Whitechureh. 
D.  at  Twickenham  Park  Aug.  22,1726.  He  left  in  MS. 
his  famous  Report*  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  which  after  a 
lawsuit  were  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  William 
Melmoth  and  William  Peerc  Williams  (2  vols.  folio,  1720- 
28).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  John  Ilaithby  (2  vols., 
1806-07). 

Vernon  Harcourt,  SIR.    See  HARCOURT. 

Vernon  Smith  (ROBERT).     See  LYVEDEX. 

Vernon  Springs,  tp.,  Howard  co.,  la.    P.  1450. 

Ve'roli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  in  the  Hcr- 
nican  Mountains,  not  far  from  Frosinone,  contains  some 
very  good  churches,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  several 
large  convents — the  Casa  Mario  (Benedictine,  1005),  the  S. 
Domenico  di  Sora  (Cistercian),  etc.  Veroli  is  of  ancient 
origin,'  was  fortified  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  was  christian- 
ized at  a  very  early  period.  P.  11,036. 


ed 


ed  at  a  very  early  period,     r.  11,080. 

Veron'  (Lotus  DESIRE),  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  5,  1798  :  was 

lucated  in  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  and  studied  medicine; 

irved  in  various  hospitals,  and  published  Observation! 
eur  les  Maladies  de»  Enfants  (1825) ;  wrote  absolutist-ultra- 
montane articles  in  different  papers,  and  was  appointed 
physician  at  the  Royal  Museum  in  1824;  bought  a  large 
interest  in  a  patent  medicine,  "  Pate  Regnauld  ;"  brought 
it  by  his  connections  with  the  papers  into  vast  notoriety, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune;  took  firmer  hold  of 
the  .journalistic  business,  and  founded  in  1S21I  the  llrrue 
de  Paris,  which  was  devoted  to  the  creation  of  new  celebri- 
ties; became  director  of  the  grand  opera  in  1831,  not  as  a 
superintending  royal  official,  but  as  a  privileged  manager ; 
brought  out  the  opera  Robert  le  Viable  and  the  ballet  La 
Sylphide,  and  retired  in  1835  with  a  considerable  fortune; 
bought  in  1839  a  controlling  share  of  the  Constitutional  I, 
the  tottering  organ  of  Thiers ;  became  its  sole  proprietor 
in  1844;  brought  it  into  a  most  flourishing  condition  by 
publishing  in  its  columns  The  Witiidrriiiy  ./«'•,  by  Eugene 
Sue,  and  was  introduced  in  the  highest  circles  of  French 
society  by  Thiers,  who  was  made  minister  in  1840:  be- 
came the  enthusiastic  eulogizer  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec. 
2,  1851  ;  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assemby  as  a  can- 
didate of  the  government,  and  sold  the  Conttitutiomei  at 
an  enormous  profit;  endowed  anonymously  several  second- 
rate  literary  associations  in  Paris  with  large  sums,  and  pub- 
lished Memoireft  d'un  JJourrjeois  de  Parin  (6  vols.,  IS.'t), 
Cinq-cent  mille  Francs  de  Rente  (2  vols.,  1855),  Qnatre  an» 
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,/,.  /;;,,,„•  I  1>:>7>,  and  I.e»  Thfatrr*  <{<:  1'aritdc  ISOG  d  18GO 
(1  son i.     1).  in  Paris  Sept.  L'7,  1867. 

Vcro'nn,  a  very  strongly-fortified  town  in  the  pro\ince 
of  the  same  name  in  .Northern  Italy,  picturesquely  -itnated 
at  the  foot  <if  tho  Alps,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Adige. 
Verona  was,  a  populous  and  imjiortiint  city  of  the  Koman 
empire,  :uid  Mill  retains  many  striking  monuments  of  that 
II  a-  id'  llu1  mcdiii'val  period.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  arena  or  amphitheatre,  contemporaneous  with  the  1  la 
\iaii  nt  Koine,  the  interior  of  which  is  well  preserved,  and 
in  fact  the  whulu  strueturu  appears  to  have  suH'ered  little 
except  from  earthquakes.  lls  interior  dimen-ions  are  fil  I 
hv  l"li  feet,  and  the,  highest  remaining  portion  of  tin-  ex 

uall  nicasiiies  Inn  icet.  There  are  also  remains,  of  a 
Kom.in  theatre,  and  an  arch,  called  the  I'orta  ile'  Horsari, 
one  of  tho  principal  streets,  of  tho  time  of  Gallicnos 
(third  century),  though  parts  of  it  may  be  older.  This 
arch  is  remark  a  Me  for  many  of  its  architectural  features,  es- 
pecially for  its  twisted  or  spirally-Muted  columns,  a  form  of 
which  few  other  .-o  ancient  examples  exist.  Another  Roman 
gateway,  the  I'orta  dn'  Leoni,  in  still  iireserved,  and  many 
fragments  of  thcold  town-walls  have  born  incorporated  into 
buildings  for  civil  purposes  or  into  fortifications  of  later  date, 
of  which  Verona  offers  many  examples  of  great  interest  in 
the  history  of  military  architecture.  The  palaces  and  public 
squares  of  Verona  contain  much  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  group  of  monuments  known  as  the  Tombs 
of  the  Sealigcrs  w-ell  deserves  a  careful  examination.  There 
is  a  picture  gallery  containing  some  good  works,  but  tho 
collection  as  a  whole  docs  not  rank  with  those  of  many 
other  Italian  cities.  The  Ponto  del  Castcllo,  built  of  brick 
in  the  t'lnirleenth  century,  one  of  tho  arches  of  which  has  a 
span  of  I  lil  feet,  is  perhaps  the  boldest  structure  of  the  kind 
of  so  early  a  date.  The  churches  of  Verona  are  numerous. 
The  cathedral  dates  chiefly  from  the  twelfth  century,  though 
the  apse  is  believed  to  be  older.  It  is  decorated  with  many 
curious  medieval  sculptures,  and  some  of  the  chapels,  of 
different  ages,  are  of  great  richness.  It  contains  an  At- 
tiiiiijitiini  by  Titian  and  other  fine  pictures.  The  baptistery 
belonging  to  the  cathedral  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  has 
a  font  ten  feet  in  diameter,  intended  for  baptism  by  immer- 
sion, hollowed  out  of  a  single  block.  Tho  capitular  library 
is  among  tho  most  remarkable  collections  of  MSS.  in  Italy. 
It  contains  parchments  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
including  many  palimpsests,  among  which  is  a  Virgil,  per- 
haps as  ancient  as  the  third  century.  It  was  here  that  were 
found  the  important  fitttitutes  of  Gaius,  re-written  with  the 
JfniiiHicH  of  St.  Jerome.  Sta.  Anastasia  is  much  admired 
for  its  architecture,  paintings,  and  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
monument  of  Guglielmo  da  Castelbarco  over  the  entrance 
to  a  detached  chapel  is  described  by  Kuskin  as  "  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  sepulchral  monument  in  the  world."  San 
Hi vnardino  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  Pellegrini  chapel 
by  Saninieheli,  a  circular  structure  of  exquisite  beauty  of 
design  and  most  admirable  delicacy  of  sculpture.  San 
Fermo,  of  fine  brickwork  and  with  good  pictures ;  San 
( !  iorgio  Maggiore,  excellent  sculptures  and  paintings ;  Santa 
Maria  in  Organo  and  San  Nazaro  e  Celso  are  remarkable 
for  their  works  of  art,  and  San  Zenone,  a  large  church  of 
the  twelfth  century,  built  on  tho  foundation  of  a  more  an- 
cient structure,  is  surpassed  in  its  design,  its  decorations, 
its  monuments,  and  other  appurtenances  by  few  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  in  Italy.  Tho  famous  Sanmichcli  enriched 
Verona  with  many  fine  palaces,  still  generally  in  good  con- 
dition. The  environs  of  the  city  are  highly  attractive,  and 
among  them  the  palaeontologist  will  not  fail  to  visit  Monte 
liolea,  the  most  important  deposit  of  fossil  fishes  yet  dis- 
covered. During  the  Austrian  occupation  the  garrison  of 
Verona  was  always  large,  and  the  withdrawal  of  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  population  after  the  war  of  I860 
was  felt  as  a  check  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
town.  Its  material  prosperity  is  now  reviving  from  tho 
establishment  of  manufactures  of  velvets  and  other  silks,  as 
well  as  various  mechanical  enterprises.  The  pop.  at  the 
latest  enumeration  was  67,080.  Verona  as  a  fortress  con- 
stitutes with  Peschiera,  Mantua,  and  Legnano,  the  famous 
"quadrilateral." 

Verona,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  352. 

Verona,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Mich.     P.  276. 

Verona,  tp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     P.  607. 

Verona,  p.-v.,  Lee  co.,  Miss. 

Verona,  p.-v.,  Spring  River  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo. 
P.  210. 

Verona,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New  York 
Central  R.  R.     P.  of  v.  229  :  of  tp.  5757. 

Verona,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  AVis.     P.  1125. 

Veronese  (PAUL).    See  CAOLIAUI  (PAOLI). 

Verplanck' (GL-MAN   CIIOMMKUN).  LL.D.,  b.  in  \ew 
York   City  Aug.  fi,  1780;  graduated  at  Columbia  College 


1-nl;  studied   law,  and  after  being  admitted   to  the.  bar 

spent   two  or  three    years    ill    Kurope 

date  of  the  so-called  "  .Mal'-onlcnts  "  for  the  Now  York  leg- 
islature. to  which  he  was  elected  many  years  later,  in  lwL'n. 
when  he  took  a  prominent  po-itioii  and  was  chairm. 

•nmillce  on  education  :  liecame  in  1S'.'L'  prole-sor  of 
the  evidences  of  Chi  i-iianily  in  the  General  IV.  n  -taut 
Episcopal  Seminary,  New  York  :  wa-  a  nicml.i  rot  rongrcM 

13;   -if  the  New  York   senate  for  se\oral  \. 
judicial  duties  .,!'  w  hieh  !»•  took  a  principal  part  ;  wa«  one 

Of  tho  governors  of  tin'  New  York  llo-pilal.  \  ic  -e  chancellor 
of  the  State  Cniversity.  president  of  the  New  Yolk  l.o.nd 

of  emigration  o.,mmi--ioiiera  1846-61,  and  prepaicd  nearlv 
all  the  .|,IIHIO/  /,',•/„„•/»  iif  tin-  latter  body.      It.  in  New  ', 
.Mar.  is.  is7ii.     Author  of   77,.    Buckta.il  /;.«,w.  itMB),  a 
political  poem  in  satire  of  lie  Witt  Clinton.  /:,  ../.,.-,,  of 
Ktftahd  /;.•/;•,/:,„  (isL>n..l>i  A;«..,,,.,,,  »/„  //,„/,,„.  ,., 
traatt  \  ISL'.I  .   /'  .....  ,  rm   a 

half  the  7'o//>f,,fo,j  periodical,  in  which  appeared  hi-  -I/- 
of Sands,  of  several  college  addresses,  report  s.  -perches,  and 
p:i[-  is,  and  of  numerous  contributions  to  magazines,     lie 
edited  fihakipean't  1'1-ty,  with  hit  Life  (3  vol».,  1844-47). 
Verrazano,  da  (GIOVANNI).    See  VERAZZANO. 

Vcr'res,  notorious  in  the  history  of  Rome  as  one  of 
the  most  cruel,  rapacious,  and  shameless  officials  which 
that  city  ever  sent  out  to  govern  her  provinces.  I  n  7.1  n.  c. 
he  went  to  Sicily  as  governor,  and  after  tin.- 
ministration  returned  to  Rome  loaded  with  plunder.  Sioil  v 
was  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  province  of  Rome, 
but  Vcrres  carried  away  every  valuable  work  of  art  or  pub- 
lic ornament,  impoverished  commerce  and  mtinufad 
and  devastated  tho  island  worse  than  ever  its  own  tyrants 
or  the  wars  between  Carthage  and  Rome  had  done.  Tho 
Sicilians  succeeded  in  bringing  the  robber  to  trial,  though 
he  had  both  wealth  and  powerful  connections  —  the  Scipios, 
Metelli,  etc.  —  by  which  to  defend  himself.  Cicero  was  his 
accuser,  Hortensius  his  defender.  But  before  the  trial 
came  to  a  close,  Vcrres  fled  from  Rome.  He  settled  in 
Gaul,  near  Marseilles,  and  brought  along  with  him  enough 
of  his  wealth  to  live  in  luxury  and  opulence  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  even  to  excite  the  greed  of  Antony,  by  whose 
proscription  he  was  put  to  death  in  43  B.  c. 

Verrill  (  ADDISON  EMERY),  A.  M.,  S.  B.,  b.  at  Greenwood, 
Me.,  Feb.  9,  1839;  educated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Harvard  University  ;  since  1864  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  in  Yale  College,  and  is  a  member  of  nu- 
merous scientific  societies  ;  has  published  largely  upon  zool- 
ogy in  American  scientific  periodicals. 

Versailles',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris,  is  regularly  built, 
with  broad  and  straight  streets,  and  intersected  by  elegant 
avenues  planted  with  trees.  It  has  few  manufactures  and 
little  trade.  Tho  chief  attractions  of  the  place  are  the  pal- 
ace and  the  park.  The  palace  is  an  enormous  pile,  1400 
feet  long.  It  was  erected  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  the  res- 
idence of  tho  French  kings  "till  1792.  In  1837,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe transformed  it  into  a  kind  of  national  museum,  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  park,  with  its  terraces,  alleys,  and  fountains,  is  stiff, 
formal,  and  tiresome.  P.  61,686. 

Versailles,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Brown  co.,  111.     P.  1471. 

Versailles,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.,  52  miles  W. 
of  Cincinnati  and  5  miles  S.  of  Onio  and  Mississippi  It.  R., 
contains  the  usual  churches,  schools,  and  1  newspaper.  1'. 
405.  J.  A.  WAYLAND,  En.  "  RIPI.KV  MDBX." 

Versailles,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Woodford  co..  Ky.,  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  Frankfort,  laid  out  in  1794,  and  the  centre  of  a 
wealthy  agricultural  district,  has  8  churches,  2  banks,  an 
excellent  public  school  and  private  academy,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  1  large  carriage-factory,  1  flouring-mill,  1 
hotel,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  P.  3268. 

DAN.  M.  BEMXAR,  En.  "  Woonro»n  WEEKLY. 

Versailles,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Mo.,  on  Missouri 
acific  R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  of  Tipton,  and  on  the  water 

tween  Osage  and  Missouri  river?,  contains  1  chu 
bank,  an  excellent  high  school,  1  newspaper,  2  lumbel 
yards,  a   court-house.     Rich   deposits  of  coal,  lead,  and 
iron  underlie  this  whole  section.     P.  503; 

JOHN  A.  HANNAV,  En.  "GAZETTE. 

Versailles,  p.-v.,  Darke  co.,  0. 

Verse.    See  METRE  and  RHYME,  by  PROF.  S.  S.  HALD 
MAN,  A.  M.,  LL.D.  ;  and  POETRY. 

Ver'secz,  or  Wcrschetz,  town  of  Austria.  Servii 
woiwodeschaft,  has   several   educational  institutions 
some  silk-spinning  factories.     RJ«-  «'"<••  »"'  '  "J  |'k  *">  «' 
tensivcly  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood.     P.  19,087. 

Ver'shire,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.    P.  1 
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Versifiers.    Sec  IMPROVISATION,  by  HON.  G.  P.  MARSH 
"  VertcTbral'"^%,-,NAL  COI.UMN,  by  E.  DARWIX  HCD- 


!•„,„•    T.IKOMOKK  (in.i.,  A.  M.,  M.  ]>.,  1  h.  D. 

Vpr'tex  fLat.  rrrto-c,  to  "turn  "],  a  turning-point.  A 
vortex  of  a  polyp*  i.  a  point  at  which  two  sides  meet. 
The  vortex  of  a  cone  or  of  a  pyramid  is  its  apex. 

Ver'ticnl,  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  A  rer- 
,;,,,,,  /i,,r  is  determined  by  a  plumb-line.  A  vertical  line 
ilt  anv  point  is  »lw.yi  perpendicular  to  the  free  surface  of 
a  liquid  at  that  point.  A  krffcwl  />/«»«  is  a  plane  through 
a  vertical  line,  and  any  angle  in  such  a  plane  is  a  rfrt,,;il 
aanle.  A  vertical  line  at  any  place  passes  very  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  :  hence,  vertical  lines  nt 
different  ..laces  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  not  parallel, 
but  for  places  not  far  apart  they  arc  usually  spoken  of  as 
parallel.  In  surveying,  vertical  linos  are  determined  by 
means  of  the  spirit-level. 

Ver'tigo  [Lat.].  a  subjective  or  apparent  Impairment 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  It  assumes  two  principal 
forms:  In  one  it  appears  to  the  subject  as  if  the  objects  in 
his  vicinity  were  whirling  about  him;  in  the  other,  he 
fancies  that  he  is  forced  to  fall  in  some  definite  direction. 
forward,  backward,  or  to  either  side.  Vertigo  is  rare  y  it 
ever  continuous,  but  occurs  in  paroxysms  provoked  by 
some  appreciable  cause,  as  changing  posture,  eating,  using 
the  eyes'  etc.  The  subjects  of  vertigo  often  stagger  or  fall 
in  consequence  of  the  sensation  of  motion.  \  crtigo  is 
sometimes  the  expression  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  in- 
terference with  the  circulation  of  blood  in  that  organ,  but 
more  usually  it  is  a  sympathetic  disorder,  caused  by  indi- 
gestion, anosmia,  sudden  impairment  of  parallelism  between 
the  two  eyes,  disease  of  the  internal  organs  of  hearing, 
etc  Vertigo  may  be  artificially  produced  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants  (alcohol),  and  by  the  application  of 
galvanism  to  the  head  in  a  transverse  direction  or  to  the 
superior  ganglion  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  A 
variety  of  subjective  unsteadiness,  without  definite  direc- 
tion to  the  apparent  movement,  is  better  designated  as 
dizziness.  The  proper  management  of  vertigo  consists  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  causing  it.  E.  C.  SKOUIX. 

Vert'ner  (RosA  Griffith),  formerly  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  now 
Mrs.  JEFFREY,  b.  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  about  1S35,  daughter 
of  John  Griffith  (d.  1853),  who  was  the  author  of  several 
popular  Indian  tales;  was  adopted  by  a  maternal  aunt, 
Mrs.  Vertner,  whose  name  she  took  ;  passed  her  childhood 
at  Burlington,  her  aunt's  country-seat,  near  Port  Gibson, 
Miss.  ;  was  educated  in  Bishop  Smith's  seminary  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  ;  became  in  1850  a  contributor,  chiefly  of 
verses,  to  the  Louiiville  Journal,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Home  Journal  ;  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Claude 
M.  Johnson,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Louisiana;  published 
a  small  volume  of  Poenu  (Boston,  1858),  which  were  warmly 
received  both  North  and  South  as  indicative  of  "  singular 
power  and  peculiar  passionateness  ;"  became  by  second 
marriage  the  wife  of  Alexander  Jeffrey  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  she  now  resides  (1876);  has  published  Wuodburn,  a 
Norel  (1804),  and  has  written  other  novels. 

Vertoa',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loiro-Infe- 
rieure,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  tiles,  vinegar,  soap 
varnish,  and  gypsum.  P.  6313. 

Vertot',  de  (REXK  AuBEitT),b.  at  the  chateau  of  Bene- 
tot,  department  of  Eure,  France,  Nov.  25,  1655  ;  became 
first  a  Capuchin,  then  a  Premonstratensian  monk,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  general  of  the  latter  order,  but 
resigned  this  position  afterward  and  became  a  secular  pries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen  ;  published  in  1680  Hiitoire 
de«  Revolutions  de  Portugal,  which  attracted  much  atten 
tion,and  in  1696  Hiatolre  de»  Revolutions  fie  Suede(2\o]s.) 
which  also  proved  a  success  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  in  1701;  removed  to  Paris;  published  in  172 
Jfistoire  de9  Jterolntions  dans  Ic  Goitvernemcnt  de  la  Repttb 
liijne  romaine  (3  vols.)  ;  was  chosen  by  the  knights  of  St 
John  to  become  their  historiographer,  and  received  access  t< 
their  archives  ;  published  in  1  726  Hiiloire  des  Chevaliers  d 
Malte  (4  vols.).  D.  at  Paris  June  15,  1735.  His  first  work 
is  distinguished  by  a  fluent  and  elegant  style,  the  last  rest 
on  actual  study  of  sources,  but  none  of  his  works  combin 
these  two  qualities. 

^ 
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Lord  Somers  and  other  wealthy  nobles  ;  was  an  origina 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  1711;  became  en 


raver  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1717;  made  many 
ourneys   through    England   during    forty   years,    taking 
rawin"-s  of  churches,  monuments,  and  ruins  as  materials 
>r  an  "intended  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  for 
which  he  accumulated  13  folio  vols.  of  MSS. ;  was  a  strict 
toman  Catholic  and  a  man  of  singular  piety,  modesty, 
nd   artistic  conscientiousness.      D.  in   London  July  24, 
7.~>o.  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     Among  his 
jest -known   works  are   sets  of  twelve  Portrait*  of  Poets 
1730),  ten   Portraiti  of  Charles   I.  mid  hit  Friends,  and 
ho  series  of  kings  of  England  in  Rapin's  I/i*tori/.     His 
extensive  materials  fell  into  the  bands  of  Horace  Walpole, 
and  a  portion  of  them  were  published  by  him  with  little 
alteration  under  the  title  Anecdotes  of  Pntuliui/  in  Kinjlund, 
etc.  (Strawberry  Hill,  5  vols.  4to,  1702-71  ;  last  ed.  Lon- 
don. 3  vols.  8vo^l862),  to  which  was  appended  his  Catalogs* 
if  En</rnriT*  u-/i"  linre  been  Horn  or  Jlatiiln/  in   Km/laml. 
hie  latter  work  was  separately  published,  with  an  Awount 
if  Vcrtue's  life   and  works   (Strawberry   Hill,   1763),  by 
IValpolo. 

Vertum'nus,  or  Vortnmnns,  in  Roman  mythology, 
the  god  of  the  seasons,  and,  as  the  husband  of  Pomona, 
more  especially  the  god  of  fruit.     He  was  of  genuine  Ital- 
an  origin,  and  derived  his  name  from  the  Latin  rrrtere,  to 
•turn,"  "change."     A  feast,  Vertnmnalin,  was  celebrated 
n  his  honor  on  Aug.  23.     By  the  artists  he  was  generally 
•epresented  as  resembling  Saturn. 
Verulam,  BARON.     See  BACON  (FiiAxcis). 
Verus  (Lucius).     See  ANTONINUS  (MARCUS  AUREI.IUS). 
Vervain.     See  VERBENA. 

Verviers',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  on  the 
Vesdre,  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cloth-manufacturing 
industry  which  employs  about  40,000  people  in  the  city 
and  adjacent  district,  and  which  annually  produces  cloth 
to  the  value  of  about  $5,000,000.  V.  38,875. 

Ver'wick,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders, 
on  the  Lys,  which  separates  Belgium  from  France,  has 
manufactures  of  flax  and  tobacco.  P.  7149. 

Ver'y  (JONES),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1813 ;  made 
several  voyages  to  Europe  with  his  father,  who  was  a  sea- 
captain  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1836;  was  Greek  tutor 
there  1836-38;  published  a  volume  of  E»>my*  and  Poeau 
(1839) ;  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Cambridge  (Uni- 
tarian) association  1843,  but  has  never  held  pastoral  charge, 
and  has  since  lived  a  retired  life  at  Salem,  occasionally 
contributing  to  the  Salem  Gazette  and  to  the  religious 
organs  of  his  denomination.  His  essays  on  Epic  1'wir,/, 
Shakspeare,  and  Hamlet  have  been  pronounced  "  fine  spe- 
cimens of  learned  and  sympathetic  criticism,"  and  a  high 
authority  affirms  that  he  "  has  written  some  of  the  best 
sonnets  in  our  language." 

Vesa'lius  (AxrmF,As),  b.  in  Brussels  Bee.  31,  1514; 
studied  medicine  at  Louvain,  Montpellier,  and  Paris ;  lec- 
tured on  anatomy  at  Bale,  Paria,  Bologna,  and  Pisa;  was 
appointed  physician  to  Charles  V.  in  1544,  and  afterward 
to  Philip  II. ;  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition and  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  a  pilgrimage,  and  in  1563  he  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  returning  from  which  he  suffered  shipwreck  at  Zante, 
and  d.  from  starvation  Oct.  15,  1564.  His  De  Corpon* 
Humnai  Faliriea  first  appeared  at  Bale  in  1543,  and  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  modern  science  of  anatomy.  It  rests 
on  actual  observations  made  by  dissection  of  the  human 
body,  and  was  received  with  the  fiercest  opposition  by  the 
Galenian  school,  who  derived  all  their  knowledge  from 
dissections  of  the  lower  animals.  His  complete  works  ap- 
peared in  2  vols.  fol.  at  Leyden  in  1725. 

Ve'sicants  [Fr.  rfticnuf],  a  term  used  in  medicine  to 
signify  agents  that  produce  blistering.  Very  many  local 
irritants  are  capable  of  raising  a  blister,  but  many  of  these 
are  too  harsh  and  violent  for  medicinal  use.  For  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  blistering  some  preparation  of  canthar- 
ides  (see  CANTHARIS)  is  commonly  used;  but  where  haste 
is  urgent,  cotton  soaked  in  water  of  ammonia  may  be  em- 
ployed or  a  hot  iron  momentarily  applied  to  the  skin. 
Both  these  means  produce  a  blister,  but  they  are  painful 
and  may  cause  severe  inflammation,  and  are  only  used 
where  a  small  blister  is  desired.  Blistering,  as  a  remedy, 
is  far  less  employed  nowadays  than  formerly,  being  nt 
best  a  painful,  distressing,  and  debilitating  procedure. 
(For  the  management  of  the  ordinary  cantharidal  blister 
see  BLISTERS.)  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Vesonl',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Haute-Saone,  on  the  Drugeon,  has  some  manufactures  of 
calicoes,  serges,  and  damasks,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
and  cattle.  P.  7597. 

Vespa'sianus  (TiTrs  FLAVIUS  SABIXUS),  b.  at  Reate, 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  Nov.  17,  9  A.  D.,  of  a  family 
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in  mediocre  circumstances;  entered  the  army;  held  supe- 
rior commands  under  Claudius  in  (ii'rmany  and  I'.ritain; 
^<o\enied  Africa  as  procomu]  under  Neru,  and  was  .-cut  by 
iiim  in  !'>'»,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion in  Judita.  When,  after  the  murder  of  (ialba,  tin- 
em!  war  hroke  out  between  Otho  and  Vite.llius,  Vespasian 
was  proclaimed  emperor  (July  1,6'J)  by  his  own  army,  and 
shortly  after  was  recognized  by  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
tin-  empire,  lie  left  the  final  reduction  of  J  nd;ea  to  \i\<  .-on 
Titus,  and  proeeeded  to  Rome,  where,  after  the  murder  of 
Vitellius,  he  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  senate.  A 
great  change  now  took  place  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Tilt-  new  emperor  was  frugal  und  unostentatious  in  his  per- 
sonal habits,  honest  and  open  in  his  dealings  with  all  per- 
son-, and  parsimonious  to  niggardliness.  The  finances, 
which  had  been  utterly  disturbed  by  the  wild  prodigality 
of  Caligula  and  Nero,  were  restored  to  order;  the  UMta 
:in<l  [lie  higher  administration  were  purged,  and  the  worst 
elements  expelled;  a  fmu  discipline  was  established  in  the 
armv.  In  his  external  policy  he  was  also  successful.  Je- 
rusalem, and  with  it  the  whole  of  Juda'u,  were  taken  in  70; 
an  insurrection  in  (iant  was  speedily  suppressed  ;  new  con- 
quests were  made  in  Britain  and  Germany.  For  the  city 
of  Kninc  he  did  very  much.  He  rebuilt  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  burnt  down  by  the  adherents  of  Vitellius;  he 
erected  a  temple  of  peace,  commenced  the  Colosseum,  and 
eu-ouraged  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  those  parts 
ni  tin:  city  which  had  remained  in  ruins  since  the  great 
conflagration  under  Nero.  I),  at  Reate  June  24,  79. 

Ves'pers  [Lat.  vesper,  "evening,"  the  "evening  star"], 
in  the  Roman  Breviary,  the  last  but  one  of  the  canonical 
hours,  the  one  preceding  compline  and  following  the  nones. 
It  is  celebrated  in  public  in  the  churches,  often  with  bril- 
liant music.  It  occurs  about  the  time  of  the  lighting  of 
the  lamps. 

Vespertilion'idrc  [from  r«i/>erfi7i'o— the  ancient  Latin 
name  of  the  bats — the  oldest  established  genus],  a  family 
of  placentiferous  mammals  of  the  order  Cheiroptera  and 
sub-order  Animalidora.  They  are  destitute  of  complicated 
na-al  appendages,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  simple  cre- 
si'entic  or  circular  apertures  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle  ;  the 
ears  are  moderate  or  large,  mostly  free,  sometimes  united, 
and  each  provided  with  a  well-developed  tragus;  the  teeth 
are  normally  developed,  the  molars  with  W-shaped  ridges, 
the  canines  moderate,  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  in  two 
groups  separated  by  a  median  hiatus,  in  the  lower  jaw 
present  all  round;  the  wings  are  large;  the  middle  finger 
generally  provided  with  two  phalanges,  and  with  the  first 
phalanx  extended,  in  repose,  in  a  line  with  the  metacarpal 
unic:  the  stomach  is  sacciform,  and  the  two  extremities 
approximated  ;  thepremaxillary  bones  are  small,  and  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  median  interspace.  The  family  is  cosmo- 
politan in  its  range,  and  embraces  most  of  the  species 
flourishing  in  the  northern  temperate  countries.  Nearly 
twenty  genera  have  been  differentiated  by  modern  systema- 
tists  (c.  g.  Peters,  Dobson,  etc.),  but  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  most  comprehensive  is  Vexpcrtilln  itself.  Most  of  the 
species  found  in  the  U.  S.  belong  to  the  genera  Veipertilia, 
Xi-nt»l>hilni,  Nycticejiu,  Atalapha,  Corynarhinut,  and  An- 
trozont.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Vespuc'ci  (AMERIGO),  better  known  under  the  Latinized 
form  AMKKICI-S  VESPUCIUS,  b.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  9, 
14.")  I  ;  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  Giorgio  Antonio  Ves- 
pucci, an  eminent  scholar;  devoted  himself  to  astronomy 
and  cosmography  ;  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  settled 
at  Seville,  Spain,  as  an  agent  of  the  Medici  family,  about 
141MI;  became  acquainted  with  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  his  earlier  voyages ;  was  concerned  in  fitting  out  four 
caravels  for  voyages  of  discovery  in  1496;  accompanied 
Alonso  do  Ojeda  in  his  voyage  of  1499-1500,  in  which  he 
visited  Cape  Paria  and  explored  several  hundred  miles  of 
the  coasts  of  South  America ;  wrote  an  account  of  this  voy- 
age July  18,  1500,  addressed  to  one  of  the  Medicean  family ; 
made  voyages  to  Brazil  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal 1501-02  and  1503-04;  wrote  to  his  friend  at  Florence 
two  accounts  of  the  second  voyage,  of  which  the  later  was 
published  at  Strasbourg  1505;  was  naturalized  in  Spain 
1505;  was  appointed  pilot-major  Mar.  22,  1508,  and  was 
occupied  for  several  years  in  examining  pilots,  constructing 
charts,  and  preparing  descriptions  of  the  newly-discovered 
regions.  In  a  letter  written  from  Lisbon  in  1504  to  Rcnfi, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  he  gives  an  account  of  four  voyages  to 
the  Indies,  of  which  ho  says  that  the  first  sailed  from  Cadiz 
May  211.  1497.  and  returne'd  in  Oct.,  1498.  Other  copies  of 
the  letter  read  1494  instead  of  1497,  but  neither  of  these 
dates  is  sufficiently  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  and  the 
reality  of  a  voyage  in  cither  of  those  years  has  been  denied 
by  most  historians,  and  Vespucci  has  been  frequently  ac- 
cused of  inventing  voyages  for  the  purpose  of  ascribing  to 
himself  the  honor  of  the  original  discovery  of  the  New 
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World.     The  latter  part  of  the  charge  in  now  generally  ad- 
mit ted  to  be  n  n  founded.  a>  tin-    name  A  niei  ica  «a-  lit    > 
Jilieil,  not  by  him.-ell,  bi;t  b\  tbc  licnnan  {.'CM ^ra|>hcr  Mai 
tin    U'aldsecniiillc'r  l.Martinu>    llybicomyliis  j,  w  bo   printed 
in  1507  at  St.  1'ie,  Lorraine,  a  small  volume,  I  '.,«„!•, >ft->ifjt  i;, 

in  which,  on  the  strength  of  the  Lisbon  letter,  the  new  c'.n 

tinent     ua<    called    .1,,, .-,•,.•,'    Tirfn.       Vc-|,ncci    d.al    Seville 

Feb.  22,  1512.  His  letter  concerning  his  earlie-t  voyage 
was  first  published  by  1'andini  in  l~  (•>,  and  that  concern- 
ing the  second  voyage  by  llai -tulo/./.i  in  17.-1K  The  nieiit- 
ot'  hi-  voyages,  in  none  of  which  be  M'CIII-  t'i  ba\e  held  the 
chief  command,  hi) ve  been  exhaiiHturh  di-:  u--cd  by  llum- 
boldt  in  his  l-',.i-'tin<ii  <-t-iti<jH',  and  by  Vambaj-'cn,  the  his- 
torian of  l!ra/.il,  in  .-evcral  publication".  1'mn  i.li  C.  ISl.lss. 

Vessels,  Spiral.  Sec  SIMIIAL  Jirirra,  by  PROF.  G.  L. 
GOODALE,  A.  M. 

Ves'ta,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  goddess  of  the  home 
or  hearth,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  lle-tia.  Very  lew 
and  unimportant  m\ib-  \\cie  tunned  on  tbe  idea  of  this 
deity,  but  the  grave  and  sublime  rites  which  her  worship 
developed  show  that  of  the  whole  religion-  tceling  which 
underlay  the  Roman  mythology  tdic  formed  the  centre. 
She  was  not  represented  by  any  statue  or  image  in  her  tern 

flcs  but  a  perpetual  fire  burned  on  her  altars  and  each 
talian  city  or  community  had  raised  an  altar  to  her.  The 
Vesta  of  the  Roman  empire  had  her  temple  at  Lavinium, 
on  the  Via  Appia,  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  hither  tbc  con- 
suls and  other  nigh  officials  of  the  Republic  went  to  offer  up 
their  sacrifice  before  entering  on  their  duties.  The  Ve-ta 
of  the  city  of  Rome  had  her  temple  in  the  Forum,  near  that 
of  the  Penates,  and  here  she  was  served  by  her  own  priest- 
esses, the  vestal  virgins,  and  a  festival,  the  Vettalia,  was 
celebrated  in  her  honor  on  June  9.  The  number  of  the 
vestal  virgins  was  originally  four,  but  afterward  six.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  pontifex  maximus  when  between  six 
and  ten  years  old,  and  they  served  the  goddess  for  thirty 
years,  spending  ten  years  in  learning  their  duties,  ten  in 
the  actual  performance  of  them,  and  ten  in  teaching  them 
to  the  novices.  Their  principal  duty  consisted  simply  in 
keeping  alive  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess, 
but  thereby  the  guardianship  of  the  holiest  which  Roman 
life  contained  was  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  although  it  has 
become  impossible  to  us  to  discern  clearly  the  whole  bear- 
ing of  this  institution  on  the  life  of  the  community,  nume- 
rous well-ascertained  facts  indicate  the  great  importance 
ascribed  to  it.  When  a  consul  met  one  of  the  vestal  virgins 
in  the  streets,  he  bowed  with  reverence,  and  the  lictors  low- 
ered the  fasces  while  she  passed  by.  When  a  convict  was 
seen  by  one  of  the  virgins,  he  was  immediately  released  if 
she  demanded  it.  If  the  sacred  fire  went  out  from  neglect, 
the  priestess  during  whose  watch  it  happened  was  stripped 
and  scourged  by  the  pontifex.  If  one  of  them  committed 
adultery,  she  was  buried  alive  and  her  seducer  was  flogged 
to  death  in  the  Forum. 

Ves'ta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Neb.     P.  639. 

Ves'tal,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Broome  CO.,  N.  Y.     P.  2221. 

Vestals,  or  Vestal  Virgins.    See  VESTA. 

Vest'ments,  Ecclesiastical,  the  dress  appropriated 
to  those  who  minister  in  the  divine  offices — viz.  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acolytes,  servers,  and  chm  is 
ters.     The  employment  of  vested  choristers  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  English  Church.     In  the  papal  chapels,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  Continent,  men  are  employed  as  singers,  and 
in  some  of  the  French  churches,  and  in  the  Roman  Cnth- 
olie  churches  in  this  country,  the  singers  are  of  both  sexes, 
but  they  are  not  reckoned  among  the  ministers  of  the  alta 
In  the  English  cathedrals,  however,  and  in  many  parish 
churches,  the  singers,  men  and  boys,  are  vested  in  cassock 
and  surplice,  and  sit  in  a  part  of  the  church  appropriated 
to  their  use,  called  the  choir,  between  the  presbytery,  th 
place  of  the  clergy,  and  the  nave,  the  place  of  the  people. 
The  cassock  (Fr.  sntnue)  is  a  long  coat  reaching  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  heels,  with  a  low  standing  collar  and  f 
tened  through  its  entire  length  by  a  row  of  small  butto 
The   English   cassock,  however,  is   more  properly   m 
double-breasted  and  secured  with  hooks  and  eyes.    A  I 
around  the  waist,  tied  at  the  le_ft  B.deca  led  the  cincture. 


rt'iiciics   neariy  10   L««   ^*-* ,.    .    .  'i       «j 

without  any  opening  in  front,  falls  into  ample  and 
folds.    These  surplices  arc  stil     i  use  in  trie  r.ngn. 
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w-iv  that,  when  it  l«  mntM  out  v 

civic  of  which  the  front  is  the  diameter.  An  opening, 
half  in  ellipse,  is  cut  in  the  straight  side  for  the  head  and 
the  nannenl  is  fastened  in  front  by  a  large  buckle  called  a 
morse  The  cope  is  usually  made  of  some  valuable  mate- 
rial, and  is  richly  embroidered.  One  given  by  Queen  1  la- 
liiii.-i  (i:t".S-69)  to  Durham  cathedral  is  still  kept  there  in 
excellent  preservation.  The  biretta  is  a  four-sided  cap 
with  a  flat  top,  and  ridges  on  it  extending  from  the  cor- 
ners to  the  middle— four  for  doctors  of  divinity  and  three 
for  ordinary  clergymen.  A  ridgeless  birctta  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  common  in  England,  and  is  often  seen 


the  daily  offices  has  so  long  been  obsolete  that  the  tradition 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  The  old  rule,  however,  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  English.  This  stole  is  24  inches  wide  and 
about  2i  feet  long.  It  is  usually  made  of  silk,  and  is  fre- 
quently embroidered. 

The  eucharistic  vestments  are  the  amice,  the  alb,  the 
girdle,  the  maniple,  the  eucharistic  stole,  and  the  chasuble. 
The  amice  is  a  square  piece  of  linen,  embroidered  on  one 
side,  which  the  priest  rests  for  a  moment  on  his  head,  and 
then  spreads  over  his  shoulders.  It  is  seen  as  an  embroi- 
dered collar  above  the  alb.  The  alb  is  a  long  garment  with 
close  sleeves,  secured  about  the  waist  with  a  girdle.  It  IS 
commonly  made  of  linen,  but  occasionally  of  lace,  and  it 
may  have  embroideries  on  the  sleeves  and  lower  part, 
called  apparels.  The  Greek  alb  (chitonlon)  is  sometimes 
made  of  richer  materials,  and  is  colored.  The  girdle  is 
also  of  linen,  and  is  made  of  strands  of  twisted  cord.  In 
the  East  a  broad  band  (Gr.  zone)  is  sometimes  worn  in- 
stead. The  maniple  (ludarium;  Gr.  rpimanikiit)  was  orig- 
inally of  linen,  but  is  now  made  of  the  same  materials  and 
in  the  same  form  as  the  stole.  It  is  worn  upon  the  left  wrist. 
The  eucharistic  stole  (Gr.  orarion)  is  three  yards  long  and 
nearly  three  inches  wide,  sometimes  widened  at  the  ends  to 
make  room  for  embroidered  crosses.  It  is  crossed  over  the 
breast  and  secured  by  the  girdle.  The  chasuble  (Lat.  casu- 
la;  Gr. pheloaion;  in  old  English,  "the  vestment")  is  worn 
over  all.  It  was  originally,  and  is  still  sometimes  in  the 
Greek  Church,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  complete  circle,  in 
which  form  its  ample  folds  are  extremely  graceful.  It  was 
at  a  later  time  made  like  an  ellipse,  or  rather  like  the  vesica 
pigcit,  which  was  a  favorite  shape  in  England.  The  mod- 
ern Roman  chasuble  is  very  much  cut  away  in  front.  In 
England,  France,  and  Belgium  a  cross  is  commonly  affixed 
to  the  back ;  in  Italy  and  other  Roman  Catholic  countries 
in  the  West,  to  the  front  of  the  chasuble.  This  is  properly 
of  the  shape  known  as  the  Y-cross.  The  deacon  (in 
England,  ''the  gospeller")  wears  over  his  alb  a  dalmatic 
(Gr.  stoicharion),  and  the  sub-deacon  (in  England,  "the 
epistoler")  wears  a  tunicle,  but  no  chasuble,  which  is  re- 
served exclusively  to  the  celebrant.  The  dalmatic  is  a 
coat  partly  open  at  the  sides,  with  wide  sleeves.  The  tu- 
niclo  is  a  garment  very  similar  to  the  last,  but  less  highly 
ornamented.  The  deacon  wears  his  stole  over  his  left 
shoulder;  the  ends  are  brought  together  and  fastened 
under  his  right  arm.  The  sub-deacon  wears  no  stole.  In 
the  Western  churches  acolytes  at  a  high  mass  (in  England, 
solemn  service)  wear  albs  and  amices.  At  a  low  mass 
(plain  service),  where  there  are  neither  ministers  nor 
choir,  but  only  a  single  priest  with  a  server,  the  latter 
wears  a  cotta  or  rochet  over  his  cassock,  which  last  is  usu- 
ally crimson.  In  the  Greek  Church  servers  and  low  masses 
are  unknown.  The  priest  is  always  attended  by  a  deacon 
vested  in  alb  and  dalmatic.  When  a  bishop  is  the  cele- 
brant, he  wears  a  dalmatic  in  addition  to  the  priestly  vest- 
ments, to  signify,  it  is  said,  that  all  the  offices  of  the  min- 
istry are  united  in  his  person.  The  Western  bishops  also 
wear  instead  of  the  biretta  a  mitre,  either  plain  or  pre- 
cious ;  the  former  is  of  white  linen,  the  latter  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  pall,  pectoral  cross,  ring,  gloves,  san- 
dals, and  staff  also  appertain  to  the  bishop. 

In  the  churches  now  or  formerly  of  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence the  color  of  the  cassock  is,  for  choristers,  servers,  or 
acolytes,  crimson ;  for  the  principal  acolyte,  sometimes 
purple.  Sub-deacons,  deacons,  and  priests  wear  black, 
bishops  purple,  and  cardinals  crimson.  The  pope  alone 
wears  white.  The  surplice,  cotta,  rochet,  alb,  and  amice 
are  properly  made  of  white  linen,  though  in  the  West  all 


except  the  last  are  sometimes  made  of  lace.  The  maniple, 
stoic,  tunicle,  dalmatic,  and  chasuble  vary  in  their  colors, 
following  what  is  called  the  sequence  of  the  seasons.  The 
Roman  sequence  is  now  generally  adopted  in  the  West. 
This  gives  white  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and  saints'  days, 
purple  for  Advent  and  Lent,  red  for  Pentecost  and  feasts 
of  martyrs,  black  for  Good-Friday,  and  green  for  ordinary 
days.  The  color  for  ferins  or  week-days  usually  follows 
that  of  the  preceding  Sunday.  The  English  or  Salisbury 
(Snruni)  sequence  differs  from  the  Roman  not  only  in  the 
use  of  more  colors — brown  or  gray  being  allowed  instead 
of  purple,  blue  instead  of  green,  and  yellow  instead  of 
white  on  the  feasts  of  confessors — but  also  in  the  order  in 
which  the  colors  are  used.  According  to  this  sequence,  all 
Sundays  at  the  festal  seasons  are  white,  and  all  other  Sun- 
days are  red.  White  Sundays  are  followed  by  white  ferias, 
but  at  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent  the  ferias  are  purple ; 
at  those  of  Epiphany,  after  the  octave,  and  Trinity,  they 
are  blue  or  green.  The  old  Sarum  tradition,  however,  has 
been  lost,  and  it  has  probably  only  been  partially  recov- 
ered. The  Eastern  calendars  are  numerous  and  compli- 
cated, and  they  do  not  appear  to  recognize  any  uniform  se- 
quence of  colors. 

This  account  includes  all  the  vestments  which  are  re- 
ceived by  Catholic  tradition,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern churches.  There  are,  however,  local  variations,  and 
there  are  other  vestments  which  have  been  worn  only  at 
particular  times  and  places.  The  Western  mitre  is  un- 
known in  the  East,  except  among  the  Armenians ;  the  Ori- 
ental bishops  wear  a  peculiar  cap.  The  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria wears  a  cap  resembling  a  crown,  which  he  never 
removes  during  the  whole  liturgy.  The  Eastern  bishops 
wear  attached  to  the  stole  a  square  ornament  called  the 
f/,;i/nniilii>n.  This  was  originally  merely  a  handkerchief, 
but  it  is  now  made  of  some  stiff  material  like  brocade,  and 
richly  decorated.  The  stole  itself  is  joined  together  for 
nearly  its  entire  length,  and  an  opening  is  left  at  the  top 
through  which  the  head  is  put.  Two  maniples  are  worn 
instead  of  one.  The  Greek  priest's  cap  is  not  square,  but 
round.  There  are  also  local  peculiarities  in  the  West.  The 
rochet  and  chimere  worn  by  the  English  bishops  are  a 
modification  of  the  daily  dress,  or  perhaps  the  parlia- 
mentary robes,  of  their  predecessors.  The  simple  linen 
sleeves  of  the  rochet  have  been  superseded  by  lawn  and 
the  chimere  of  scarlet  silk  by  one  of  black  satin  or  velvet. 
The  black  gown  is  sometimes  worn  by  English  clergymen 
and  Protestant  ministers.  The  rival  derivations  of  it  from 
the  gown  worn  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  or  from  the  dresses  of 
the  mediasval  monks  may  be  dismissed  as  witty  inventions. 
It  is  probably  merely  the  academic  gown  which  English 
clergymen  were  formerly  accustomed  to  wear  when  they 
went  about  their  parishes.  A  survival  of  this  custom 
continued  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  century. 
There  are  those  yet  living  in  New  York  who  remember 
seeing  the  clergy  of  Trinity  church  and  the  Butch  dom- 
inies walking  to  church  on  Sunday  mornings  in  gown  and 
cassoek.  The  square  cap  and  the  hood,  much  worn  by  the 
English  clergy,  are  academic  vestments.  Hoods  also  form 
parts  of  several  monastic  dresses.  As  the  latter,  however, 
are  for  the  most  part  modifications  of  the  cassock,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  them  particularly.  The  amyss  (which 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  amice)  was  at  one  time  a 
favorite  choir-vestment  in  Northern  countries.  It  was  in 
form  not  unlike  a  small  chasuble,  and  was  usually  made 
of  gray  fur.  It  was  only  worn  at  the  daily  service. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  vestments  little  is  certainly  known. 
The  linen  ones  have  probably  been  inherited  by  Christians 
from  the  Hebrew  Church.  The  others  Dr.  Rock  believes 
to  have  been  adopted  from  garments  worn  in  daily  life, 
retained  by  the  Church  after  others  had  laid  them  aside, 
adorned  and  beautified  and  consecrated  to  sacred  u-cs. 
Mr.  Marriott  states  more  specifically  that  they  were  dresses 
worn  by  persons  of  condition  on  state  occasions,  which  were 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Church.  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Planche,  in  his  Ci/clo- 
pmclia  of  Costume,  that  emperors  and  kings  were  long 
allowed  to  wear  the  chasuble,  and  afterward  the  dalmatic 
and  tunicle,  at  their  coronations  and  when  assisting  at 
high  mass.  According  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Marriott,  most 
of  the  vestments  were  introduced  into  the  Church  in  the 
interval  between  the  ninth  and  the  twelfth  centuries. 
Others,  he  thinks,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  fourth,  and 
some  to  the  first  century.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  color  of  all  ecclesiastical  vestments  was  originally 
white.  As  Mr.  Marriott  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  the  present  writer  thinks  it  fair  to  state  his  views. 
without,  however,  in  all  respects  adopting  them.  The  chief 
value  of  his  work  lies  in  the  illustrations  and  in  the  elab- 
orate quotations  from  ancient  authors.  The  literature  of 
the  subject  is  extensive.  Marriott's  Vmtiarium  Cliristinnutn, 
Rock's  Hierurgia,  Neale's  Holy  Eastern  C7i««'/i,andBlunt's 
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Auii'iiiii"!  Italic  nf  l',,uimiin   I'rni/i-r  are  perhaps  the  best 

modern    authorities.      They   i lain  full    references   to   the 

older   writers.     I)r.  Bchtff   also  him  given,  in  his  I'lmn-h 

l/infon/.  an  article  on  the  siihject,  with  relerence-  to  Hi-hop 
Knglaii'l.  Hock,  iiinj  llefcte.     rl"i.  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 

it    i-     i.iih     nci'c--ary    III   add    lllill    the    Same     \  e,-t  MICH  1 1    have 

been  ill  ii-c  from  time  immemorial  in  both  tin  Kastern  and 
\\e-lcrn  churches,  Mini  Iliiil.  though  they  inuy  have  linn, 
and  dotibtlc.s  »crr,  introduced  gradually  in  the  way 
alreadv  incut ioncd,  they  varied  from  each  utliiT  only  in 
matter's  of  detail  or  in  bcttrijU  dim-rent  names  in  different 
times  ami  places.  Tlie  idea  of  u  dress  |ieculiar  to  the  min- 
isters of  religion  at  their  ministrations  is  older  than  Cliri- 
n. in .iv  it-elf,  ami  is  recognized  not  only  by  Homau  Catho- 
lics, lint  liv  several  denoniinalions  of  Protestants. 

A  word  or  two  about  tin-  vestment-  of  the  altar  will  com- 
plete the  subject.  The  stone  ,-lah  ' /»•  ;i»x)  of  the  altar  is 
lii -I  covered  with  a  cere-doth  of  waxed  linen,  fitting  it 
.  lo  proti'd  it  friiin  the  damp.  Over  this  is  placed 
the  su|iertrontal,  hanging  down  about  ten  inches  in  fnuit. 
Before  the  ull-ir  hangs  the  frontal,  reaching  nearly  to  tli,. 
ground,  and  embroidered  with  two  broad  stripes  called 
orphrcys.  Both  snpcrfrontal  and  frontal  may  have  a  rich 
fringe,  and  both  are  usually  of  the  color  of  the  season. 
The  former,  however,  may  with  propriety  be  always  red. 
Over  all  are  placed  thivo  linen  cloths.  Two  of  these  are 
of  the  exact  size  of  the  inrnsa,  but  the  third  is  much  longer, 
and  hangs  nearly  to  the  ground  at  both  ends.  It  is  em- 
broidered in  a  particular  manner,  and  is  usually  adorned 
at  the  edges  with  lace.  When  the  altar  is  not  in  use,  a 
green  covering  of  silk  or  baize  or  some  similar  material  is 
laid  upon  it.  B.  R.  BETTS. 

Ves'tris,  a  famous  family  of  dancers,  descending  from 
Italv.  but  settled  in  Paris.  The  two  most  celebrated  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were — (1)  G.VETAXO  A  POLLING  BALDAS- 
su:i:  VKSTRIS,  b.'in  1729,  d.  Sept.  27,1808,  ballet-master 
and  first  dancer  at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1749  to  1781  ; 
nii'l  (2)  MAKIK  Ar<;i  STK  VKSTiiis-ALLARn,  or  VESTRIS  II., 
b.  Mar.  27,  1760,  d.  Dee.  6,  1842,  a  natural  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  celebrated  dancer  Madame  Allard  (first 
dancer  at  the  opera  from  1780  to  ISlfl),  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatory  till  1828.  The  ballet  compositions  of  the 
Vestris  family  were  insignificant,  but  their  style  of  ballet- 
dancing  became  predominant  on  all  stages  of  Europe, 
and  reigned  for  more  than  a  century,  largely  influencing 
also  the  social  dances  of  the  higher  classes. 
Vesunna.  See  P£KIGLTEI:.\. 

Vesu'vian,  or  Id'ocrase  [named  from  Vesuvius,  in 
the  lava  of  which  it  is  often  found],  a  hard  silicate  of  lime 
and  alumina,  with  iron  and  manganese,  sometimes  used  as 
a  gem,  but  not  much  esteemed,  and  is  of  various  colors. 
Vesuvius.  See  VOLCANOES,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 
Vesz'prim,  town  of  Western  Hungary,  contains  several 
handsome  buildings  and  good  educational  institutions, 
manufactures  salt,  glass,  and  potash,  and  trades  in  grain, 
wine,  and  cattle,  besides  its  own  manufactures.  P.  12,002. 
Vetch,  Fitch,  or  Tare,  the  name  of  several  legumi- 
nous twining  herbs  of  the  genus  I'/ci'a.  North  America  and 
Europe  have  each  several  species,  some  common  to  both 
continents.  One  of  the  most  important  is  Worn  tativa, 
extensively  cultivated  in  Europe  as  a  forage-plant.  The 
bitter  vetches  (Ort>bn*  tubei-oatm.  etc.)  are  also  leguminous 
forage-plants  of  Europe.  The  tubers  of  some  sorts  are  used 
as  food.  Other  so-called  vetches  are  the  genus  Lattyrtu, 
often  called  vetchlings. 

Vetch  (JAMES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
May  13,  1789 ;  educated  in  the  cadet  college  at  Great  Mar- 
low  and  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ; 
was  engaged  upon  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Berkshire 
1808-07;  served  in  the  Peninsular  war  as  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers 1810-14;  conducted  the  operations  of  the  ordnance 
survey  in  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Hebrides  islands 
1821-24:  was  for  eleven  years  manager  of  the  silver-mines 
of  Heal  del  Monte  and  Bolaflos,  Mexico,  1824-35,  construct- 
ing ia  Mexico  many  roads  and  other  public  works,  and  col- 
le'-ting  data  for  a  map  of  .Mexico  :  was  afterward  a  commis- 
sioner for  settling  Irish  boundaries:  was  engaged  upon  the 
reclamation  of  tide-lands  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  formed 
the  plans  for  the  drainage  of  Leeds,  of  Southwark,  and  of 
Windsor  town,  eastle,  park,  and  forest;  became  consulting 
engineer  to  the  admiralty,  conservator  of  harbors,  metro- 
politan commissioner  of  sewers,  royal  commissioner  of 
harbors  of  refuge,  and  suggested  the  means  of  improving 
the  water-supply  of  London.  D.  Dec.  7,  1869.  Author 
of  many  professional  publications,  one  of  which,  AH  En- 

rin,    i,,ti,   III,'    Meant   of  Etlalillnlitnn    n    Skip-tfarigaMoU 
lirrrn  tli,'  M, i/it, mm, *,ji   inn/  tlif  lied  Sea  (1843),  made 
important  suggestions,  utilized  by  Lesseps. 
Vet'eran,  tp.,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2479. 


Veteran  Keserve  Corp*,  an  organization  . icati -I  in 
the  army  of  the  I'.  S.  during  tin-  civil  war  i  I 
avoid  any  weakening  of  thr  annie.-  in  the  tield  by  cmp! 
a  portion  of  them    m  enforcing  the    laws   f'.r   enrolling  and 
drafting   the   national    Corn-    and    arrest'n./ 
lien.   .1.    H.   Fry.  ].ro\o-t   ma  r-hal-general,    submitted    .\|,r. 
17.  !>»/;;.  a  plan  jimpo-ing   -i  I  I   to  retain  the  military  ser- 
\  ice-,  (or  garrison,  hospital,  and  pro*  "-t  duty  .  of  that 
of  dc-erving  officers  and  men  who  from  wounds  rei  .  i\  i-d  in 
action    or   disease   contracted    in  the    .-er\  ice   were   nntit  t..r 
further  duty  in  the  tield.  and  who  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
charged, but  were   still  aide   to   perfoim  light  duty:    (2)   to 
bring  buck  for  like  purpo-e  ibo-e  who  had  previously  been 
discharged  on  similar  grounds,  were  unfit  for  acti\  .•  -en  ice, 
and  not  liable  to  draft.     The  necessity  for  the  action  taken 
on  this  plan  is  apparent;   for  while  an  in'  "nomy 

of  the  public  strength  demanded  t  tii.n  of  the 

vast  numbers  of  soldiers  unfit  for  field  service  .-huuld  be 
utilized,  the  enli-lment  or  eiin-cripti«ii  ol  -in  h  men  except 
under  the  e\trenie-l  ].ie--un  ,.(  n.,  ,  in-  would  have  been 
cruelty  and  folly.  The  plan  of  organi/ati.m  of  the  Invalid 
or  Veteran  Reserve  Corpu  was  announced  in  order-  Apr.  I's, 
1863.  The  provost-marshal-genoral  was  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  order,  and  the  troops  rai-cd  under  il  wero 
placed  under  his  control.  Stringent  measures  were  adopted 
IM  -ecu re  the  admission  only  of  such  disabled  officers  as  were 
endorsed  for  good  conduct  in  the  tield,  and  whose  habiu, 
education,  and  intelligence  qualified  them  to  make  efficient 
officers  and  form  an  honorable  and  useful  corps. 

There  wore  three  sources  from  which  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  corps  could  he  drawn:  (I)  Men  still  in 
the  field  who  had  been  disabled  by  wounds  or  by  di 
contracted  in  the  line  of  duty;  (2)  men  absent  from  their 
colors  in  hospitals  or  convalescent  camps,  etc.;  (3)  men 
who  had  been  honorably  discharged  on  account  of  wounds 
or  other  disability  resulting  from  military  service.  Officers 
as  well  as  soldiers  were  received  from  these  three  classes 
only.  The  material  thus  obtained  from  all  the  different 
arms  of  the  service  was  organized  into  companies  and  bat- 
talions, and  finally  into  regiments,  of  infantry.  On  May 
31,  1865,  the  corps  consisted  of  762  commissioned  officers 
and  29,852  enlisted  men.  Over  60,000  men  entered  the 
corps,  and  at  one  time  it  was  twice  as  large  as  was  tho 
regular  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  During 
its  entire  existence  the  corps  was  in  the  performance  of 
duties  which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessarily  per- 
formed by  as  great  a  number  of  able-bodied  troops  de- 
tached from  armies  in  tho  field.  Its  services,  always  valu- 
able, were  too  varied  to  be  enumerated  here.  As  soon  as 
the  war  was  over,  additions  to  tho  corps  were  discontinued. 
In  the  reduction  of  tho  vast  volunteer  army,  all  who  de- 
sired it  were  granted  a  discharge  from  this  corps,  and  by 
Dec.  31,  1865,  it  numbered  less  than  1000  men.  By  act  of 
July  28,  1866,  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment, 
Congress  provided  for  four  regiments,  to  bo  called  the 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  from 
among  those  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty  during  the  war, 
and  the  men  enlisted  under  similar  conditions.  In  tho 
reduction  of  tho  army  Mar.  3,  1869,  this  regimental  organ- 
ization was  discontinued.  JAXES  B.  FKV. 

Veterinary  Science.    See  APPESDIX. 

Veth'ake  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Esscquibo,  Guiana, 
South  America,  in  1792;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  early  child- 
hood; graduated  at  Columbia  College  1808;  studied  law; 
was  instructor  in  mathematics  and  geography  in  Columbia 
College  1813,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy at  Rutgers  College  1813-17,  at  Princeton  1817-21 
and  1829-32,  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1821-29, 
and  at  the  University  of  New  York  1832-35;  president  of 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  1835-38,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1836-54, 
vice-provost  1846-54,  and  provost  of  that  institution  and 
I  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  1854-59, 
and  became  profeesor  of  the  higher  mathematics  in  the 
Philadelphia  Polytechnic  College  1859.  D.at  Philadelphia 
Dec.  16,  1866.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional  a 
dresses  on  education  ;  contributed  to  periodicals ;  edil 
and  wrote  most  of  the  articles  of  tho  S^pplfmntarf  FoAnM 
(xiv.,  1847)  of  the  Eneyctopttdia  Americana;  edited,  willi 
large  additions,  J.  R.  McCulloch's  Z».e»io««™  «/  '  •;>«- 
m^ct  (Philadelphia,  2  vols..  1843).  and  was  author  of  Tht 
l',-;,,.-;,,le.  n/  Political  Economy  ( 1838  ;  2d  ed.  1M4). 

Vet'iver,  a  highlv-fragrant  substance  used  for  making 
mats,    fans,   palanquin   covers,   and    baskets,   and    often 
placed  in  linen  for  its  strong  and  persistent  perfi 
!s  brought  from  India,  and  consists  of  the  dried  roots  . 
Anilropnyon  muricatui,  a  grass  of  that  country. 

Ve'tO  [Lat.,  "  I  deny  "].  the  power  of  the  «««"£ 
constitutional   governments   to    interfere    i 
capacity,  and  to  prevent  an  act  passed  by  th.  lepslature 
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from  becoming  a  law.  It  may  be  absolute  or  qualified. 
It  is  absolute  when  the  executive  interposition  of  itself 
comph-li-h  arrests  the  legislation;  it  is  qualified  when  the 
arrc-t  is  'onlv  partial,  and  the  legislature  may,  by  an  in- 
creased mujoritv— for  example,  of  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourtlis— enact  the  measure  notwithstanding  the  objec-  j 
tiuii-  The  >et..  power  as  it  exists  in  the  U.  S.  was  bor- 
rowed in  a  modified  form  from  the  British  constitution. 
The  British  Crown  ii'iuiiniilii/  possesses  the  absolute  veto; 
lira  -tii-ally,  il  possesses  none.  In  pure  theory,  the  im- 
perial legislature  consists  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
the  con.-urri-in.-e  of  all  three  branches  being  required  to  the 
enactment  of  a  statute.  After  a  bill  has  been  passed  j 
thniu"h  the  two  houses  of  1'arliament  the  royal  assent  is 
Indiootod  by  the  entry,  "  Le  mi/  le  milt  "  (Norman  French, 
"The  king  10  wills  it").  If  this  assent  should  be  withheld, 
the  formula  employed  is.  "Le  roi/  s'lit-isera"  ("The  king 
will  take  it  nnder'advisement").  The  royal  veto  was 

,.., ion  enough  in  ancient  times  among  the  Tudor  and 

tin-  Stuart,  monarch?,  but  it  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
No  prime  minister  would  dare  advise  the  Crown  to  exer- 
cise the  prerogative.  The  latest  instances  of  its  use  were 
once  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  (1692),  when  a  bill  for 
triennial  I'arliaments  was  vetoed,  but  was  passed  two  years 
after;  and  once  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Although  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  1'.  S.  possesses  only  a  qualified  veto,  his  power 
by  its  means  to  restrain  and  to  shape  the  legislation  of 
Congress  is  real,  and  is  far  greater  than  the  shadowy 
authority  of  the  British  king.  The  U.  S.  Constitution 
provides  (Art.  I.  Scot,  vii.)  that  "Every  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it; 
but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
house  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it."  After  the  veto,  the  measure  can  only  be- 
come a  law  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  house.  A  sub- 
sequent clause  applies  the  same  rule  to  "every  order, 
resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (ex- 
cept on  a  question  of  adjournment)."  It  is  provided,  how- 
ever, that  "  if  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Pres- 
ident within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law."  It  has  been  settled  by  the  legislative  prac- 
tice that  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  when 
duly  passed  by  Congress,  do  not  require  the  President's 
assent  and  are  not  subject  to  his  veto.  The  Constitution 
places  no  limits  on  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  the 
President  may  interpose.  He  may  refuse  his  assent  be- 
cause he  thinks  the  measure  unconstitutional  or  because 
ho  regards  it  as  inexpedient  or  opposed  to  true  legislative 
policy.  The  governors  of  the  several  States  are  generally 
clothed  with  the  same  qualified  veto  that  is  conferred  upon 
the  President.  In  a  few  commonwealths,  however,  the 
bill  becomes  a  law  if  subsequently  assented  to  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  both  houses.  Under  these  latter  circumstances 
it  is  plain  that  the  executive  act  is  in  no  true  sense  of  the 
term  a  veto.  Its  only  effect  is  to  require  a  second  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  and  a  second  vote  by  tbe  legisla- 
ture, but  it  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  exercise  of  their 
law-making  function  ;  it  is  simply  argumentative.  The 
mayors  of  many  American  cities  have  under  their  charters 
a  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  aldermen. 

JOH.V  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Vetral'la,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  on  a  hill 
about  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Viterbo,  commanding  a  remark- 
ably fine  view.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum 
Causa,  and  traces  of  the  Via  Cassia  are  still  seen  near  it. 
Vetralla  was  of  some  importance  during  the  mediaeval  cen- 
turies, but  its  walls  and  towers  have  nearly  disappeared, 
and  it  is  now  a  place  of  no  special  interest.  P.  6759. 

Veuillot'  (Louis),  b.  in  1813  at  Boynes,  department  of 
Loirct,  France,  in  humble  circumstances;  grew  up  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  suburbs  amidst  cheap  wine,  cheap  theatres, 
and  cheap  romances;  obtained  in  1832,  through  a  public 
labor  bureau,  a  position  as  "  man  of  all  work  "  on  one  of 
the  ministerial  provincial  papers;  gained  notoriety  by 
his  polemical  aptitude  and  his  readiness  to  fight  duels  ; 
was  advanced  by  the  government  from  one  paper  to  an- 
other, from  one  position  to  another,  and  became  in  1843 
editor  of  L' Unit-em  Rclifjieny.  During  a  visit  to  Rome 
in  1838  he  was  suddenly  converted  from  frivolity  to  fanat- 
icism, and  began  to  write  religious  romances — Pierre  Mainl- 
ine (1840),  L'llimnetf  Femme  (1843),  etc. — and  books  of 
edification — l.es  J'elerinayes  de  Suisse  (1838),  etc.  His 
polemical  talent,  however,  suffered  nothing  from  his  eon- 


version,  and  many  of  his  articles,  collected  in  several 
volumes  under  the  title  Mt-lttnyi'R  religieux,  hivturiquc*  et 
UtttraircH,  and  of  his  books,  Leu  Llbr?H  pensenrs  (1S48), 
L' Enclave  Yindeje  (1849),  Le  J'lirfum  <lc  Jtomr  (1S65),  Leu 
lt,lii(rii  <lt-  1'nri*  (1866),  etc.,  in  which  he  attacks  every 
form  of  freedom  and  progress,  and  advocates  a  social  order 
based  on  the  monk  and  the  soldier  as  its  main  supports, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  acridity. 

Yevny'j  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Vaud,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yevaysc,  has  manufactures  of  watches,  jewelry,  leather, 
and  woollens,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  P.  7881. 

Vevay?  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio 
River,  equidistant  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  has  5 
churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels,  2 
furniture,  1  chair,  and  2  cigar  manufactories,  and  1  flour- 
ing and  2  saw  mills.  Large  quantities  of  honey,  hay,  and 
onions  are  shipped  from  this  point.  P.  about  2100. 

W.  J.  BAIRD,  Ei>.  "  REVEILI.K." 

Vevay,  tp.,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.     P.  2332. 

Viada'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Mantua,  lying  very 
near  the  Po,  about  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Casahnaggiore.  It  had 
an  ancient  castle  which  was  demolished  in  1728,  and  other 
defences,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  county  or  marquisate  of 
Brescia.  The  house  of  Estc,  with  its  allies,  the  Pallavicini 
and  the  Malaspini,  was  master  here  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  Cavalcabfl 
became  marquis  of  Viadana,  and  its  lordship  remained  in 
his  family  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  Gonzagas  entered  into  possession,  and  they  held  it  till 
it  passed  to  Austria  in  170".  Viadana  was  formerly  a  place 
of  much  industry;  its  manufactures  of  pottery,  of  leather, 
linen,  silk,  etc.,  were  extensive  and  of  a  superior  quality, 
but  the  town  has  not  advanced  in  this  respect  during  the 
present  century.  The  principal  streets  of  Viadana  are 
flanked  with  porticoes;  it  contains  11  churches,  a  theatre, 
a  gymnasium,  and  other  public  schools,  and  is  not  deficient 
in  charitable  institutions.  P.  15,343. 

Vi'aduct  [Lat.  via,  a  "  way  "  or  "  road,"  and  duclus, 
from  dttcere,  to  "lead"],  the  structure  by  which  a  way  (or 
road  of  any  kind)  is  carried  over  some  break  of  continuity 
or  gap  in  its  wonted  earth-bearings,  as  over  a  river,  across 
a  ravine,  etc.  A  viaduct  is  therefore  essentially  ft  In-iilf/e. 
The  modern  development  and  extension  of  canals  and 
railroads  called  for  a  new  class  of  ?cfny-leading  structures; 
and  the  name  viaduct  has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  more 
important  of  them.  For  canals  this  distinguishing  name 
might  be  very  proper,  but  canal-ftnV/r/es  are  more  commonly 
called  aqueduct*,  by  which  they  are  confounded  with  the 
real  AQI:KDUCT  (which  see)  or  water-condncH»y  structure; 
whereas  the  canal  structure  simply  bears  the  water-mn.i/ — 
i.  e.  the  canal.  For  railroads,  while  the  word  bridf/c  bas 
always  been  applied  to  its  ordinary,  and  even  its  extra- 
ordinary, riVer-crossing  structures,  the  word  r/«c/;«-/  has 
been  somewhat  capriciously  used  when  a  structure  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  spans  a  deep  ravine,  or  a  great  valley 
in  which  the  river  or  stream  is  relatively  insignificant ; 
e.  g.  the  Carrollton  viaduct  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  (Washington  branch),  the  Portage  viaduct  on  the 
Erie  R.  R.,  etc.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Via'im,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Minho,  on  the 
Lima  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  is  well  built  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  fishing  business.  Its  harbor  is  defended 
by  a  citadel,  but  much  silted  up.  P.  9000. 

Viardot'  (Louis),  b.  at  Dijon,  department  of  Cote-d'Or, 
France,  July  31,  1800 ;  studied  law  in  Paris ;  engaged  in 
journalism;  was  manager  of  the  grand  opera  from  1838  to 
1841;  founded  in  the  latter  year  the  Revue  Independante  in 
connection  with  George  Sand  and  Pierre  Leroux,  and  vis- 
ited most  of  the  European  capitals  in  company  with  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  singer,  Pauline  Viardot-Garcia  (b.  in 
Paris  July  18,  1821),  a  daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia  and 
a  sister  of  Madame  Malibran.  Besides  numerous  trn.nsla- 
tions  from  the  Spanish  and  Russian,  he  published  Etudes 
stir  VHistoire  des  fmtitutioM  ct  de  la  Litterature  en  Enptojne 
(1835),  Histoire  den  Arabes  et  des  Maitres  d'Espayne  (2  vols., 
1850),  Leu  Meneilles  de  la  Peinturc  (1868,  scq.).  of  which 
a  part,  Wonders  of  Italian  Art,  was  translated  into  English 
in  1870. 

Viareg'gio  [  Viaref/ium~]t  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Lucca,  lying  on  the  seashore  N.  W.  of  Pisa.  A  century  ago 
Viareggio  was  a  small,  unhealthy  hamlet,  containing  about 
300  inhabitants:  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and 
frequented  bathing-places  of  the  Peninsula.  This  change 
is  due  to  the  hydraulic  operations  of  the  celebrated  engineer 
Zendrini,  who  drained  the  stagnant  pools  which  had  so  long 
poisoned  the  air  of  the  neighborhood,  and  soon  after  its 
advantages  as  a  place  for  sea-bathing  attracted  attention. 
The  accommodations  for  visitors  are  now  excellent,  and  the 
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constant  agitation  of  the  water  at  this  noint  on  thec" 

i)(.!ir\cl  !•.  add  to  the  efficacy  of  the  bath-.  Tin-  <  Ispi/io 
M. n  in"  is  a  charitable  establishment  intended  lor  poor 
children  of  scrofulous  constitution!',  and  it  receives  and 
provides  l"i'  IVoiu  inn  In  j»l>  every  season.  There  is  con- 
sidcralilo  Activity  in  the  docks  of  Viarcirgio,  Inn  the  land 

here  i-  .-aid  I"  advanc i  the  fen  at  the  rate  of  II   feet  an- 

nuallv  from  the  deposits,  of  the  Arno,  Serchio,  and  Magra. 

p.  i [',:;: i. 

Viat'iciim  [Lat.,  "provision  for  a  journey  "],  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Eucharist  in  administered  to 
a  dying  person.  If  life  l>c  prolonged,  the  viatieiim  may 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  if  so  de-ired  h\  the  -irk  per- 
son, provided  the  mental  faculties  are  preserved.  In  the 
Church  the  term  was  applie.l  both  to  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Viat'ka,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  P. 
bv  Xi/.hncc-Xovgorod,  compri.-e*  an  area  id'  !<•'>.  I'.l.'i  s'|.  in., 
w'ilh  L>,  IWl.UL'l  inhaliitants.  The  eastern  part  i-  ..ceiipicd 
by  spurs  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  covered  with  extensive 
forests  of  lir,  pine,  and  birch  ;  in  the  other  parts  the  surface 
is  |e\el.  The  .-oil  is  not  very  fertile,  except  in  the  southern 
j, art.  and  here  agriculture  i8  successfully  carried  on  ;  rye, 
barlev,  oats,  and  potatoes  arc  raised,  and  a  fine  breed  of 
horses  is  reared.  The-  manufactures  comprise  iron,  glass, 
and  cotton;  timber  is  largely  exported.  In  the  largest  part 
of  the  country  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  fruit  to  ripen. 

Vitltkll,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  on  the  Viatka,  has  several  edu- 
raii ..ual  institutions,  extensive  ironworks,  distilleries,  and 
tanneries,  and  carries  on  a  very  active  trade  in  timber,  iron, 
and  corn.  1'.  111,*-:,. 

Viaz'ma,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Smolensk,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bcbra  into  the  Viazma.an 
affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  has  many  educational  institutions 
and  an  extensive  trade,  as  it  forms  the  entrepot  for  goods 
shipped  t"  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg.  Gingerbread  and 
dried  and  preserved  fruits  arc  largely  manufactured  here, 
and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  P.  10,853. 

Vi'borg,  one  of  tho  oldest  towns  of  Denmark,  on  a  small 
lake  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Jutland,  carries  on  some  man- 
ufacturing industry  on  a  small  scale  and  has  a  lively  gen- 
eral trade.  P.  8722. 

Vibra'tion,  the  reciprocating  movement  consequent 
upon  tho  effort  of  a  body,  or  of  the  parts  of  a  body, 
disturbed  from  the  position  or  figure  of  equilibrium,  to 
recover  that  position  or  form  again.  Of  the  first  kind  of 
vibration  a  common  pendulum  affords  the  simplest  exam- 
ple :  of  the  second,  a  metallic  spring  fixed  at  one  extremity 
and  free  at  the  other.  When  at  rest,  the  pendulum  or  the 
spring  is  held  in  position  by  the  equal  action  of  opposing 
forces.  When  distnrbeil  from  this  position,  it  acquires  in 
returning  to  it  a  moment  or  living  force  which  carries  it  as 
far  beyond  the  pointof  equilibrium  as  the  distance  to  which 
the  original  disturbance  had  removed  it,  after  which  its 
course  is  reversed  and  it  retraces  its  path,  returning  as  far 
to  tho  side  of  the  first  disturbance  again.  This  supposes 
the  motion  not  to  be  in  any  manner  resisted  by  tho  action 
of  extraneous  forces,  in  which  case  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tion once  established  would  continue  for  ever.  But  as  such 
resistances  are  always  present,  the  living  force  of  the  vi- 
brating body  is  gradually  absorbed  by  them,  and  the  body 
finally  assumes  once  more  its  original  condition  of  rest. 

The  laws  of  vibratory  motion  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  theories  devised  by  modern  science  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  acoustics  and  optics.  Light  and  sound  are 
supposed  to  be  propagated  through  clastic  media,  of  which 
the  particles  have  to  each  other  the  same  mechanical  rela- 
tions as  if  they  possessed  the  property  of  mutual  repulsion. 
These  particles,  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  are  as- 
sumed to  bo  equidistant  from  each  other;  their  absolute 
di-t:inces  being  very  great  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  particles  themselves.  If  a  slow  movement  be  ex- 
cited among  these  particles  by  the  action  of  a  foreign  body, 
they  will  not  sensibly  alter  their  relative  distances;  but  if 
any  one  particle  or  stratum  of  particles  be  driven  toward 
those  adjacent  by  a  sudden  impulse,  then  tho  intervening 
distance  will  be  momentarily  diminished,  or  there  will 
occur  a  local  compression  of  the  medium  at  that  place. 
The  second  particle,  or  stratum  of  particles,  being  there- 
fore acted  upon,  on  the  side  of  the  compression,  by  a  greater 
repelling  force  than  on  the  other,  will  be  driven  forward 
toward  the  third,  which  in  its  turn  will  be  impelled  toward 
the  fourth,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  A  molecular  movement 
is  thus  propagated  throughout  the  medium.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  molecular  disturbance  can  only  be  created  by  a 
body  foreign  to  the  medium,  since  in.  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  impossible  that  an  elastic  fluid  should  unequally  com- 
press itself.  Moreover,  if  the  foreign  body  exerts  but  one 


impulse,  and  then  remains  at  rest,  only  a  (ingle  tremor  will 

i>a-s  through  the  medium,  and  then-  will  he  no  vibr:-- 
Jut  if,  after  giving  a  forward  impulse,  the  foreign  body  a» 
suddenly  recedes,  the  particle  or  stratum  of  particl. 
contact  with  it,  being  deprived  of  it.-  support,  will  yield  to 
the  repulsi\c  force  on  the  opposite  -idc.  and  the  di-tati'-e 
Ix'tui  en  the  first  and  second  particles  or  strata  of  particles 
will  be  diminished,  or  there  will  be  a  local  dilatation  at 
that  place.  The  third  particle  or  stratum  will  similarly 
mo\e  backward  toward  tho  second,  the  fourth  toward  the 
third,  and  so  on,  and  a  tremor  by  dilatation  will  pass 
through  the  medium.  If  such  alternate  impulse-  In-  pcr- 
<v  maintained,  a  vibratory  movement  will  In-  im- 
parted to  all  the  particles  of  the  medium  to  which  their 
influence  extends.  But  in  order  to  this  the  foreign  body 
which  produces  them  must  itself  be  in  a  state  ..t  \  il>raii»n. 
It  is  found  experimentally  n  'iiat  the  pitch  of 

a  sound  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  sound- 
ing body  accomplished  in  a  unit  of  time,  and  that  the  in- 
tensity or  loudncss  of  a  given  sound  depends  nut  on  the 
number,  but  upon  tho  amplitude,  of  tho  vibrations — that 
is,  upon  the  space  passed  over  by  the  vibrating  body  in 
each  alternate  movement.  Also,  that  variation  nt  intensity 
produces  no  effect  upon  pitch ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
vibrations  of  bodies  producing  musical  sounds  are  strictly 
isochronous,  whether  the  amplitude  of  vibration  bo  great 
or  small.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  forces  acting  upon 
the  vibrating  body  must  be  always  proportional  to  tho 
distance  of  displacement  from  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
For  as  velocity,  when  time  is  constant,  is  proportional  to 
force,  and  as  space  traversed  is  proportional  to  velocity. 
the  condition  of  invariability  of  time  requires  an  increase 
of  force  proportional  to  the  amplitude  of  vibration. 

The  following  propositions  are  of  importance  in  their 
applications  to  the  theory  of  undulation,  i  See  I'MUILA- 
TOHY  THFXIRY.)  If  a  circle  be  described  with  the  ampli- 
tude of  displacement  as  radius,  tho  centre  of  the  circle 
being  assumed  as  the  point  of  equilibrium  and  any  diam- 
eter as  the  path  of  the  vibrating  body,  then  the  velocity 
of  this  body  at  any  point  of  this  path  will  be  proportional 
to  the  perpendicular  to  the  path  drawn  from  such  point 
and  intercepted  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  In  the 
figure  annexed  AEDB  is  such  a  circle,  C  is  the  centre  and 
point  of  repose,  AB  is  the  path  of  vibration,  and  CA  or 
FIQ.  1.  CB  the  amplitude  of  displacement.  Then 

at  the  points  F,  II,  C,  L,  the  perpendic- 
ulars EK,  (HI.  DC,  and  KL  are  propor- 
tional to  the  velocities  which  actuate  the 
body  when  at  these  points  respectively. 
For,  if  we  make  C  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, and  put  CA  =  a,  CII,  CF,  or  CL=- 
.'•,  employing  i  to  represent  tho  time 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  tho  movement,  v  for  tho 
velocity,  and  p*  for  the  force  urging  tho  body  when  at  a 
distance  from  C  equal  to  unity,  then  dx,  the  small  space 
moved  over  in  the  small  time  dl,  will  be  equal  to  tdt;  or 
wo  shall  have 

rdt  =  <ix. 

Also,  if  do  be  the  siriall  increment  (or  decrement)  of  velo- 
city in  the  time  dt,  we  shall  have  this  force,  at  the  distance 
a-,  equal  to  plx,  and  hence,  at  that  distance, 

p*xdt  =*  —  da  ; 

dv  having  necessarily  a  sign  contrary  to  that  of  r,  as  the 
velocity  is  diminishing  when  x  is  increasing,  and  rice  venS. 
Whence  we  derive 

vdv  =  -  p>xdx ;  and  r«  = p'x'  +  C. 

But  when  v  =  0,  z  =  o ;  consequently, 

~~-^x*  =  (in  the  figure) 

which  proves  that  the  velocity  is  always  proportional  to  the 
ordinate  in  the  circle  drawn  from  the  momentary  place  ol 
the  body  in  its  path. 

If  in  the  first  equation  above  we  substitute  for  r,  we  I 


-.  (2) 


and /--sin     -  +  C. 
If  ( =  0,  x  =  a ;  whence  I  =  -(90°  —  "in 


Now,  putting  f  +  f  for  the  time  later  than  (  at  which  an- 
other  complete  vibration  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the 

are  expressed  by  cos  "^  will  have  been  increased  by  one 
entire  circumference,  and  the  expression  will  become 

i  ~'A 

l-M'  =  -(2»  +  cos    -); 
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from  which,  if  the  preceding  equation  be  subtracted,  mem- 
ber for  member,  there  will  remain, t'  =  -  2*,  a  constant  quan- 
tity ;  which  being  independent  of  «.  the  amplitude,  verifies 
tin',  assumption  that  the  time  of  vibration  for  all  amplitudes 

"  Thhe7ommon  pendulum  furnishes  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  case  under  consideration.  When  the  pendulum  is 
drawn  mit  of  the  vertical,  the  force  which  urges  it  to  return 
is  WT  nearly  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  point 
of  rest  If  the  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  a  cycloid, 
this  condition  is  strictly  fulfilled.  Its  beats  are  therefore 
sensibly  equal  in  time,  whatever  the  length  of  arc  through 
which  it  swings. 

The  movements  of  the  pendulum  arc  usually  restricted 
to  a  single  plane.  If  we  suppose  a  pendulum,  however,  to 
be  so  suspended  as  to  be  equally  free  to  swing  in  any  direc- 
tion, we  may  conceive  it  be  acted  on  simultaneously  or  suc- 
ce.-sively  by  impulses  differently  direct-  ^g  ,, 

ed.     Let  it,  for  example,  after  having 

been  set  in  motion  along  the  line  AB       £ S. M 

(Fig.  2),  and  just  as  it  is  passing  the 
central  point  C,  receive  a  second  equal 
impulse  in  the  direction  CD  at  right  A 
angles  to  the  first.  By  the  law  of  the 
composition  of  forces,  it  will  take  the 
diagonal  direction  CM,  and  its  subse- 
quent vibrations  will  be  performed 
along  the  line  NM.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  its 
excursions  in  the  directions  AB  and  DP  remain  unaltered, 
but  the  actual  amplitude  of  its  vibrations  is  considerably 
increased.  Suppose  the  second  impulse  to  have  been  ap- 
plied, however,  not  at  C,  but  at  A,  where  the  body  is  mo- 
mentarily at  rest,  and  just  as  it  is  about  FIG.  3. 
commencing  its  return  movement  toward  C. 
Its  excursions  in  the  two  rectangular  direc- 
tions AB  and  DP  will  still  be  limited  by  the 
parallels  RM  and  NQ,  as  before,  but  it  will 
touch  RM  at  D,  and  not  at  M,  and  NQ  at  P, 
and  not  at  N.  Apparently,  the  path  de- 
scribed by  it  under  these  circumstances  is 
a  circle ;  and  this  may  be  shown  to  be  so  in  fact.  Take, 
for  instance,  in  Fig.  3,  r  to  represent  the  radius  vector  of 
the  body,  and  put  x  and  y  for  the  co-ordinates  to  the  axes 
AB  and  DP  respectively  ;  we  shall  have 

x*  +  i/1*  =  r2 ;  whence  xdx  +  y  <fy  =  rdr. 

Now,  by  the  law  of  velocities  above  given,  if  n  represent 
the  maximum  velocity,  and  £  be  the  measure  of  the  angu- 
lar movement  of  the  radius  vector  from  the  axis  of  refer- 
ence AB,  the  velocity  in  the  direction  of  this  axis  will  be 
=  a  sin  *,  and  that  in  the  direction  of  CD  will  be  a  sin  (<t>  + 
90°)  =  —  «co3<J>.  It  should  be  observed  that  as  the  revolu- 
tion is  here  supposed  to  be  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
usually  assumed  in  trigonometry,  the  cosines  are  essentially 
negative  in  the  first  and  fourth  quadrants,  and  essentially 
positive  in  the  second  and  third.  Then,  putting  (  for  time, 
we  have 

dx  =  a  sin  $  dt ;  dy  =  —  a  cos  £  dt. 
But,  by  construction,  x  =  r  cos  <j>,  and  y  —  r  sin  <j>. 
Whence,  by  substitution, 

ar  sin  $  co$<j>  dt  —  ar  sin  <fr  cos<fl>  dt  =  rdrt         (3) 

or  —  =  0,  and  the  radius  vector  is  constant. 

dt 

The  orbit  is  therefore  a  circle.     Moreover,  the  motion  in 

the  circle  is  uniform.     For  if  d<t>  be  the  increment  of  the 

arc, 

dp*  _  dxi  _|_  dyi  •  or  d<t>*  =  a2sin2<J>  dC  +  a2cos20  dfl  =  a2rft2,  (4) 

and  —  =  t>  =  a. 
dt 

That  is  to  say,  the  velocity  in  the  circle  will  be  uniform, 
and  will  be  equal  to  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  plane 
vibration.  It  hence  follows  that  if,  at  the  moment  when  a 
body  vibrating  in  a  rectilinear  path  loaves  the  limit  of 
its  excursion  to  return,  a  second  body  leaves  the  same 
point  moving  uniformly  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
described  on  the  path  of  the  first,  and  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  first,  the  lino  join- 
ing these  two  bodies  will  move  parallel  to  itself,  and  will 
always  be  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  the  plane  vibration. 
A  convenient  measure  of  the  time  after  the  beginning  of 
vibration  at  which  the  body  is  at  a  given  point  of  its  path, 
as  II,  Fig.  1,  may  hence  be  deduced.  The  duration  of  a 
complete  double  vibration  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  time, 
and  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity 
being  represented  by  2ir,  the  entire  space  passed  over  by  a 
body  making  its  revolutions  in  such  a  circle  isochronously 
with  the  movements  of  tiie  vibrating  body  will  be  expressed 
by  the  product  2ir(;  and  t  will  then  denote  the  entire  num- 


ber  of  vibrations,  entire  or  fractional,  which  have  taken 
place  from  the  beginning.  Every  integral  value  of  t  will 
indicate  the  return  of  the  body  to  its  original  position,  and 
every  fractional  excess  will  express  a  corresponding  pro- 
gress in  a  new  vibration.  Thus,  if,  in  Fig.  1,  the  move- 
ment be  supposed  to  have  commenced  from  A,  At;  will  be 
the  fractional  part  of  1-nt  when  the  body  is  at  II,  and  this 
arc  will  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  entire  circle  which  the 
time  of  describing  AH  has  to  the  total  time  of  double  vibra- 
tion. 

If  the  second  impulse,  applied  as  last  supposed,  is  greater 
or  less  than  the  first,  the  orbit  of  the  vibrating  body  will 
not  be  circular,  but  elliptical,  having  for  its  axes  the  am- 
plitudes n  and  a',  corresponding  to  the  two  supposed  im- 
pulses. The  velocities  in  the  direction  of  n  will  still  be 
represented  by  a  sin  lirt  ;  and  those  in  the  direction  of  «'  by 
a'  cos  2irf  ;  the  ordinates  of  the  orbit  will  be  x  —  a  cos  2nt, 
and  y  =  a'  sin  2irf. 

In  case  the  second  impulse,  still  normal  to  the  first,  is 
not  applied  at  the  limit  nor  at  the  middle  of  its  path,  the 
velocity  in  the  original  direction  at  the  moment  of  appli- 
cation will  bo  a  sin  list,  where  the  value  of  (  is  indeter- 
minate. The  velocity  produced  by  the  seconil  impulse 
commences  with  the  maximum  —  i.  c.  with  the  velocity  be- 
longing to  the  time  I  —  \,  and  hence  is  =a'  sin  }ir,  or  «'  sin  90°. 
The  difference  of  the  two  in  respect  to  advancement  in  their 
respective  vibrations  —  a  difference  called  difference  of  phase 
—will  therefore  be  2ir<  —  90°,  or  90°  —  2jrl,  which  difference 
put,  for  convenience,  equal  to  9.  After  a  further  time,  (', 
the  t\vo  velocities  will  be 

1.  a  sin  (2wt  +  2irC)  =  a  sin  (90°  ±9  +  2irt')  =  a  cos  (2*?  +  9). 

2.  n'  sin  (90°  +  2»«')  =  a'  cos  2irt'. 

Hence,  x  =  a  sin  (2irt'  +  9),  and  y  =  a'  sin  2*1'.     And  elimi- 
nating 2irf',  there  results  the  equation 

oV  +  a'2*2  —  2aa'ry  cos  9  =  «2«'2  sin29  ;  (5) 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre. 
It  follows  that  any  two  impulses  applied  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  with  any  interval  between  them  to  a  body  sus- 
ceptible of  vibration,  will  cause  the  body  to  describe  an 
elliptical  orbit. 

We  may  determine  the  axes  of  this  ellipse,  and  their 
angular  position  with  respect  to  the  directions  of  the  im- 
pulses a  and  a',  by  considering  that  if  a  rectangle  bo  con- 
structed (Fig.  4)  upon  those  directions  with  the  adjacent 
sides,  RM,  RN,  equal  to  2«  and  2a'  respectively,  the  curve 
must  touch  the  opposite  sides  of  this  rectangle  in  points 
of  which  the  co-ordinates  are  C'B'  =  «,  BB'  =  a'  sin  9,  and 
C"D'  =  «',  DD'  =  a  cos  9  ;  as  also  in  corresponding  points 


Fl°-  4" 


with  the  same  co-ordi- 
nates  taken  negatively. 
Moreover,  (t  will  be  the 
perpendicular  from  the 
centre  upon  one  of 
these  tangents,  and  ft' 
the  perpendicular  upon 
the  other.  Also,  the 
semi-diameter  parallel 
to  the  tangent  on  which 
a'  falls,  which  is  the 
distance  of  the  body 
from  the  centre  or  po- 
sition of  repose  at  the  moment  of  the  second  impulse,  is 
evidently  =  a  sin  9.  Now,  it  is  a  property  of  the  tangent 
that  the  rectangle  of  this  diameter  and  perpendicular  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  axes.  Hence,  putting  A  and 
B  to  denote  the  semi-axes, 

«a'sin9  =  AB. 

And  from  the  necessary  preservation  of  living  force  after 
impact,  it  is  also  true  that 

a2  +  a'2=A2  +  B2. 
From  which  we  deduce 
A  =  i(-j/n"2  +  a'2~+  2aa'sin  9  +  -j/a2  +  «'"  —  2aa'sin  9)  ;  and 


'siu9  —  1/a2  +  a'2  —  2ao'sin9). 

To  find  the  angular  position  of  A  to  n,  or  the  relation 
of  the  resultant  elliptic  vibration  in  respect  to  phase  to 
the  original  rectilinear  vibration,  we  have,  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  ellipse  (representing  the  inclination  by  ij/  and 
taking  a  as  the  perpendicular  upon  the  tangent), 

2 


Whence  cos  .fr 


From  which  we  infer  that  the  elliptic  revolution,  assumed 
to  commence  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis,  is  virtually 
accelerated  or  retarded  in  its  epoch  by  a  time  correspond- 
ing to  1(1,  according  as  the  motion  imparted  by  the  second 
impulse  is  direct  or  retrograde,  and  according  as  the  body 
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i-  advancing  <<f  returning,  or  is  approaching  or  rcccdin.; 
IVom  the  centre  at  the  moment  of  application. 

If  the  second  impulse  is  in  the  same  direction  a-  the  fir-t, 
nnd  if  applied  at  the  time  /  after  the  be^inninir,  the  velocity 
(=rtsinLVO  will  he  increased  by  the  m. i  \iininn  amount,  a', 
which  tin-  second  impulse  i-  capalile  ot'  H-panitel y  impart- 
ing. If  we  (hen  put  A  to  repre.-ent  the  maximum  velocity 
which,  under  the  joint  influence  of  these  two  force*,  the 
liod.v  can  receive,  and  assume, 

a  +  «'  sin  2ir«  =  A  cos  $ ;  and  a'  cos  2ir<  =  A  sin  \fi, 
by  multiplying  the  first  of  these  equations  by  sin  2ir(,  and 
.ml  by  cos  L'irf,  and  adding  member  for  member,  no 
shall  obtain 
«'( sin2  2ir<+cos22ir()  +'i  sin  Iwl  -\(f\n  2ir(cosijf  feos2ir/sini(r), 

a' +«»in2irf  =  Asin(2»<+^).  (6) 

The  first  member  of  this  equation  shows  the  velocity  a»- 
I  by  the  body  at  the  moment  of  application  of  the 
MT»nd  impulse,  and  the  second  member  shows  that  this 
same  velocitv  would  have  existed  in  the  body  at  the  same 
instant,  hail  it  been  impelled  by  a  force  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  maximum  velocity  A,  applied  earlier  than  a  by 
a  time  corresponding  to  *fr. 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  deduciblo  by  construction,  as 
follows:  Suppose  (Fiji.  •'>)  the  body  under  the  original  im- 
pul-e  a  =  AC  to  receive  the  additional  impulse  «' =  GG' 
at  the  point  II  corresponding  to  the  time  t.  The  velocity 
<r  sin  2irf  proper  to  II.  represented  by  GH,  will  bo  increased 
by  «'  =  OG',  and  will  become  HG'  =  A  sin  (Inl  +  *).  The 
point  of  equilibrium,  C,  remains  of  course  mattered  ;  hence, 
if  C(i'  be  joined,  CG'  is  necessarily  =  A;  whence  it  directly 
follows  that 

A  sin(2ir(  +  1/1)  =  GG'  +  IIG  =  o'  +  n  sin  2irf,  as  above. 

The  values  of  A  sin  \fi  and  A  cos  ifi  give  the  equation 
A2  =  o2  +  «'2  +  2nn'sin2ir(:  and 

A  =  ±  V/a2  +  o'»  +  2na'  sin  2nt.  (~) 

If  in  these  equations  wo  substitute  cos(2irf  ±90°)  =  cos  9 
for  sin  2irf,  they  take  a  form  analogous  to  those  in  the  case 
foregoing — viz. 

A2  =  a2  +  «''  +  2aa'  cos»;  and 
A  =  ±  J/o2  +  n'1  +  2aa'  cos  0.  (8) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  resultant  maximum  velocity  of 
the  body  under  the  influence  of  the  two  impulses  is  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  sides  represent  the 
component  forces  «  and  '(',  and  their  inclination  =  90°  —  2irf. 
This  parallelogram  in  the  figure  is  CGG'E. 

Should  the  second  impulse  be  neither  coincident  in  di- 
rection with  the  first,  nor  normal  to  it,  it  may  bo  decom- 
posed into  two  compo- 
nents, one  reinforcing 
o,  and  the  other  at  right 
angles  to  a.  Thus,  if 
in  any  plane  passing 
through  AB  (Fig.  5)  the 
force  a'  act  upon  the 
body  at  an  inclination 
to  AB  =  $,  the  compo- 
nents  will  be  a'cos^, 
coincident  with  o,  and 
n'sinifi,  normal  to  a.  Put  a'cos£  =  ;>,  and  n'  sin  $  =  q. 
Then  in  the  original  plane  of  vibration  we  shall  have  a 
resultant, 

A  =  iv/"2  +  p1  +  Zap  sin  2)r( ; 
while  the  velocity  in  the  moment  after  impact  will  be 

a  sin  2vt  +  p  =  A  sin  (2irf  +  >!'), 

being  that  which  would  be  produced  by  an  impulse  =  A, 
applied  earlier  than  f  by  a  time  corresponding  to  1(1.  In 
equation  (5),  therefore,  assume  0  =  2ir(  +  4.  —  90°,  or 
90°  —  2ir(  —  iff,  and  substitute  A  for  a,  and  }  for  a',  and 
there  will  result  the  equation 
Ay  +  j'x2  — 2A7Cos8  =  A2o2sin2fl ;  or,  restoring  values, 

(a*  +  a'2cos2*  +  2n«'co8$sin2ir%2  +  «'2sin2<fr  -r2  — 
2  I/a1  -t-  <i'2cos'icjr+~2<i«'cos  £  siiT2ir(.a'sin  *  sin  (2rt  +  <li)*y 
=(«2  +  a'2cos2ifr  +  Zaa'cos  «  sin  2irt)a'iiini  <f>  oos2(2«-<  + 1)1).  (9) 
The  orbit  will  be  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axes  will  be  A 
and  g,  and  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  will  bo 
earlier  than  (  by  a  time  corresponding  to  i>. 

Viliralinnf  of  8trrt*:hcil  Ntrimj*. — When  a  cord  firmly 
stretched  between  two  fixed  points  is  drawn  aside  at  the 
mi'ldle  from  the  position  of  rest,  it  is  slightly  elongated, 
nnd  its  molecules  being  more  widely  separated  than  in  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  endeavor  to  approach  each  other. 
Hence,  when  the  cord  is  released,  it  returns  to  the  position 
of  rest,  and  in  consequence  of  its  inertia  is  carried  beyond 
this  position,  and  continues  to  vibrato  until  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  its  own  rigidity  brings  it  to  rest 
once  more.  The  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  a 
stretched  cord  in  a  unit  of  time  is  dependent  on  the  length, 


the  tension  or  stretching  weight,  the  thickness  or  diameter, 
and  the  density  of  the  material. 

(1)  An  In  l.m'jili. — With  »  £\\f\\  t.  ii-ion.  duimot.-r,  and 

dcn.-ily,  the  nmuljrr  of  vibrations  is  inversely  an  the  length. 

Tlm-i,  to  double  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  the 

••nist   be   taken  half  as  Ion;::    to  make  the  number 

threefold,  one-third  a;  long,  and  so  on. 

'. — Other  conditions  remaining  unaltered, 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  ^:i\en  eord  is  dii' 
square  root  of  the  stretching  weight,  or  the  tensions  are  a» 
the  square*  of  the  numbers  of  vibration-.  Tlmt  is,  to 
triple  the  number  of  vibrations,  the  tension  must  be  made 
niiir  Cold — to  quadruple  it,  sixteen-fold. 

t«  I"  IHitmrter. — Material,  length,  tension,  and  den- 
sity remaining  the  same,  the  number  of  vibrations  is  in- 
\erscly  as  the  diameter  of  the  cord.  A  cord  of  double 
diameter  will  make  but  half  the  number  of  vibrations. 

(4)  At  In  HiH*it;i. — Other  things  being  equal,  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
dcn-ity.  A  cord  of  fourfold  density  will  make  half  the 
number  of  vibrations. 

These  last  two  propositions  may  be  included  under  the 
single  one,  that  when  length  and  tension  remain  the  same, 
the  number  of  vibrations  is  inversely  as  the  square  root  of 
the  weight,  or  of  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  length. 

Abrf«j  Pointt. — If  a  stretched  cord  be  stopped  by  touch- 
ing with  the  finger  at  a  point  distant  from  its  extremity  by 
any  aliquot  part  of  its  length,  and  an  impulse  be  suddenly 
apjdied  half  way  between  the  extremity  and  the  stopped 
point,  the  lino  will  vibrato  in  sections,  each  being  of  the 
same  aliquot  part  of  the  entire  length,  while  the  inter- 
mediate points  will  remain  at  rest.  The  successive  vibra- 
tions separated  by  these  points  are  in  opposite  phases,  and 
the  points  themselves,  which  are  called  nodal  points,  may 
be  likened  to  pivots  round  which  the  vibrating  sections 
turn.  With  a  long  cord  (Fig.  6)  the  nodes  and  the  inter- 
vening swells  are  very  perceptible  to  the  eye;  and  the  dif- 

fercnco  of  condition  of 
the  different  parts  of  the 
cord  is  strikingly  shown 
by  placing  paper  lidcrs 
at  intervals  along  it. 
Those  which  rest  upon  the  nodes  will  remain  motionless, 
but  those  which  fall  upon  the  vibrating  portions  will  cither 
be  thrown  off  or  be  hurried  along  to  the  nearest  node. 

By  the  skilful  application  of  the  bow  with  the  use  of 
stops,  a  cord  may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  its  whole  length 
and  in  sections  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  made  also  to 
vibrate  simultaneously  in  larger  and  in  smaller  sections. 
The  sound  produced  by  a  string  so  vibrating  will  be  com- 
posed of  several  tones  of  different  pitch. 

Yibrationi  of  Rods. — Elastic  rods  vibrato  laterally  like 
cords  when  fixed  by  their  extremities.  Owing  to  their 
rigidity,  however,  they  may  be  made  to  vibrate  when  fixed 
only  at  one  extremity  or  at  some  nodal  point.  When  a  rod 
fixed  at  one  end  forms  nodes,  the  free  extremity  is  the  mid- 
dle of  a  vibrating  section,  and  the  distance  from  this  free 
extremity  to  the  first  node  is  only  half  such  a  section,  or 
Fio.  7.  half  the  distance  between 

the  first  and  second  nodes. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  7,  «  is  the 
fixed  and  6  the  free  ex- 
tremity. The  free  end  t> 
is  the  middle  of  a  swell,  and  the  distance  from  I  to  the 
first  node  c  is  equal  only  to  half  the  distance  from  c  to  c', 
the  second  node. 

Both  rods  and  stretched  cords  may  be  made  to  vibrate 
longitudinally  by  applying  to  them  in  the  direction  of 
their  length  an  adhesive  rubber.  In  rods  or  cords  of  the 
same  material,  the  number  of  longitudinal  vibrations  is 
inversely  as  the  length,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  area  or 
form  of  the  cross-section.  Nodal  points  may  be  produced 
in  longitudinal  in  like  manner  as  in  transverse  vibration. 
Rods  may  also  be  made  to  vibrate  by  torsion  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  is  inversely  a« 
the  length  and  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  rods. 

The  paths  described  by  the  extremities  of  rods  in  vi 
tion  are  often  remarkably  sinuous.     An  ingenious  contriv- 
ance for  observing  them,  employed  by  Prof.  Wheatst»ne 
consists  in  fixing  to  the  extremity  of  the  rod  a  poll 
bead  which  gives  in  a  single  point  a  bright  reflection  fron. 
a  source  of  light.     When  the  rod  vibrates,  the  path 
scribed  by  this  point,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  visi 
impressions  upon  the  eye,  appears  as  a  br 
or  less  complicated,  which  is  the  resultant  of  t 
verse  vibrations  of  different  lengths  occurring  «i 
ouslv  in  the  same  rod. 

Vibrate,,  of  />to«.-El»stic  plates  are  eas.ly  made  to 
vibrate,  but  their  vibrations  are  seldom  sirapl< 
brate  usually  in  segement..,  bounded  and  separated 
each  other  by  lines  of  repose,  which,  I.nes  are  called  nodal 
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ports  ul1  the  plate,  and  those  wiiosc  moFensnw  »ro  uii 
F«nd   »iili   by  slops  cannot,  of  course,  participate  in  the 
vibration,  and  the  segments  must  form  thomwlvea  in  refcr- 
,.„  -,-  to  these.     Ill  order  th.it  the  plate  may  vibrate  freely, 


11  ,-iniple  numerical  ratio  to  each  other;  and  the  exciting 
f  .ire  must  be  upplied  at  a  point  of  the  perimeter  which  is 
Mii>lna\  between  two  iimlal  lines.  By  varying  the  posi- 
tions of  the  stops  and  the  points  of  application  of  the 
i'\ritin-_'  f'ircc.  tin-  nodal  lines  of  any  ]ilatc  may  be  made 
M  a  ".-nine  a  great  variety  of  configurations,  and  by  cm- 
ploying  plates  of  different  forms  this  variety  may  be  large- 
ly increased.  These  configurations  become  visible  when 
the  plate  is  lightly  strewn  with  fine  sand,  the  particles  of 
ulii-h  are  driven  by  the  vibration  from  the  parts  of  the 
plate  in  motion  anil  settle  on  the  lines  of  repose.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  if  a  very  light  powder,  like  lycopodium, 


-'/-•> 


be  employed  instead  of  sand,  it  will  collect  at  the  centres 
of  the  vibrating  segments,  and  not  on  the  nodal  lines, — a 
paradoxical  phenomenon  which  Mr.  Faraday  explained  by 
showing  it  to  bo  caused  by  the  slight  atmospheric  currents 
produced  by  the  vibration,  which  currents  tend  toward  these 

FIG.  9. 


centres.     In  a  vacuum  the  effect  does  not  occur,  all  pow- 
ders, whether  light  or  heavy,  going  to  the  nodal  lines. 

The  figures  formed  by  the  nodal  lines  are  called  acoustic 
figures.  They  are  often  so  intricate  as  to  be  difficult  of 
accurate  delineation  by  the  draftsman  ;  on  which  account 
Savart,  by  whom  they  were  first  studied,  made  actual  trans- 
fers of  them  to  paper  by  pressing  down  upon  the  plate  a 
FIG.  10. 


gammed  surface  to  which  the  powder  adhered.  Photog- 
raphy, however,  furnishes  at  the  present  time  a  much  more 
expeditious  as  well  as  more  effectual  mode  of  making  these 
copies.  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10  are  examples. 

When  on  superposing  upon  each  other  two  acoustic  fig- 
ures formed  by  different  modes  of  vibration  of  the  same 
plate,  the  nodal  lines  are  observed  to  have  points  of  inter- 
section ;  then  by  strewing  the  plate  with  sand,  and  causing 
it  to  vibrate  successively  in  these  two  modes,  it  will  be 
found,  after  a  few  alternations,  that  the  sand  will  be  chiefly 
accumulated  upon  these  points  of  intersection,  which  may 
therefore  be  properly  called  nodal  points. 

The  vibrations  of  plates  obey  the  following  laws:   (1) 


When  similarly  secured  and  stopped,  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions performed  by  a  plate  in  a  unit  of  time  is  directly  as 
the  thickness  of  the  plate.  (2)  In  circular  plates,  or  plates 
of  regular  geometrical  figure  capable  of  being  circumscribed 
about  a  circle,  the  number  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter.  (3)  In  elongated  plates  the  number  is  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  length,  and  is  independent  of  the  breach  h. 

Vibrations  (*/'  Maubranet, — As  a  plate  may  be  regarded 
as  a  system  of  rods  adhering  to  each  other  throughout 
their  length,  so  any  thin  and  flexible  substance  stretched 
upon  a  frame  may  be  likened  to  a  similar  system  of  curds. 
Every  such  membrane  has  its  own  proper  mode  of  vibra- 
tion, which  depends  principally  upon  its  tension,  since  the 
weight  and  thickness  are  small,  but  somewhat  upon  these 
also.  It  is  easy  to  excite  vibration  in  such  a  membrane 
by  passing  through  it  a  thread  knotted  at  one  end  ami 
secured  at  the  other  to  a  steel  diapason  or  tuning-fork,  of 
which  the  mode  of  vibration  is  in  harmony  with  it,  fixed 
upon  a  stand.  The  thread  being  stretched,  the  membrane 
will  be  thrown  into  vibration  whenever  the  fork  is  excited, 
ami  the  acoustic  figures  formed  by  it  will  be  shown,  as  in 
the  case  of  plates,  by  loose  sand.  The  thread  may  be  at- 
tached at  any  point  which  is  midway  between  the  nodal 
lines  of  these  acoustic  figures. 

?<r/i>/fi«th<'tic  Vibratiini«.  —  When  a  vibrating  plate  is 
brought  near  and  parallel  to  a  similar  plate  at  rest,  so  sup- 
ported as  to  be  free  to  take  on  the  same  mode  of  vibration, 
it  will  excite  vibration  in  the  latter  without  contact,  and 
the  fact  will  be  made  evident  by  the  appearance  of  acoustic 
figures.  This  is  called  vibration  by  sympathy.  It  is 
•  •aused  by  the  atmospheric  pulsations  which,  excited  by 
the  vibrating  plate,  strike  on  the  plate  at  rest  at  intervals 
coinciding  with  the  period  of  its  natural  vibration,  and  in 
the  parts  where,  when  in  vibration,  it  naturally  tends  to 
move.  The  energy  of  each  of  these  impacts  is  very  slight, 
but  their  number  is  very  great,  and  as  they  so  succeed  in 
time  as  to  reinforce  each  other,  they  produce  presently  a 
very  sensible  effect.  If,  however,  the  natural  vibrations 
of  the  plate  acted  upon  are  not  isochronous  with  those  of 
the  other,  the  successive  impulses  will  be  as  often  in  con- 
flict as  in  coincidence  with  its  movements,  and  it  will  re- 
main sensibly  at  rest. 

A  membrane  so  lightly  stretched  upon  its  frame  a?  to 
have  no  decided  tendency  to  vibrate  in  a  given  time,  will 
respond  by  sympathy  to  vibrations  in  other  bodies  of  any 
description.  On  this  principle  is  constructed  an  instru- 
ment called  the  phonautograpk,  designed  to  make  a  graphic 
record,  upon  a  properly-prepared  surface,  of  the  aerial 
vibrations  produced  by  the  human  voice.  The  pulsations 
are  concentrated  by  a  large  hollow  paraboloid  open  at  the 
apex,  but  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  middle  point  of  which 
is  connected  with  a  tracer.  The  prepared  surface  upon 
which  the  tracer  rests  is  carried  by  a  slowly-revolving 
cylinder,  and  the  record  is  an  irregularly  sinuous  line  pro- 
duced by  the  varying  character  of  the  vibration.  This  in- 
strument is  more  fully  described  under  ACOUSTICS  (which 
see). 

Comporition  of  Vibratory  Motions. — Dr.  Rudolph  Koenig 
of  Paris  has  devised  an  ingenious  mode  of  showing  the  path 
of  a  point  affected  by  two  vibrations,  equal  or  unequal, 
at  the  same  time.  Two  diapasons,  or  tuning-forks,  with 
long  and  flexible  limbs,  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  to  a 
limb  of  one  of  which  is  attached  a  narrow  plate  of  glass 
blackened  with  smoke,  while  a  limb  of  the  other  carries  a 
tracer  resting  on  the  glass.  Both  diapasons  being  excited, 
the  one  of  them  which  carries  the  tracer  is  moved  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  prepared  plate,  and 
the  trace  exhibits  the  resultant  effect  of  the  vibration.  By- 
varying  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  as  to  the  relative 
directions  and  times  of  the  component  vibrations,  a  great 
variety  of  very  curious  and  complicated  curves  may  be 
produced. 

In  1855,  Prof.  Lissajous  of  Paris  communicated  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  an  optical  method  of  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  compound  vibrations  which  possesses 
considerable  interest.  It  will  be  understood  by  supposing 
a  small  mirror  to  be  attached  to  one  limb  of  a  fixed  dia- 
pason in  a  dark  room,  into  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  ad- 
mitted through  a  small  aperture.  The  ray  is  received 
upon  the  mirror  and  reflected  upon  a  white  screen,  being 
passed  first  through  a  convex  lens  of  long  focus  to  give  the 
image  sharpness.  When  the  diapason  is  excited,  the  slight 
vibratory  movement  of  the  mirror  will  be  greatly  magnified 
in  the  image  on  the  screen;  and,  owing  to  the  persistency 
of  the  impressions  of  vision,  the  point  will  bo  apparently 
transformed  into  a  straight  lino.  But  if  the  reflecting  ray 
be  intercepted  by  a  second  mirror  attached  to  another 
diapason,  and  both  bo  put  into  vibration,  the  image,  being 
received  on  a  suitably-placed  screen  as  before,  will  de- 
scribe a  path  assuming  a  great  variety  of  forms,  according 
as  the  positions  of  the  diapasons,  and  the  times,  amplitudes, 
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nn'l  respective  initial  phases  of  their  vibrations  are  differ- 
ent. II'  the  axe-  <if  the  diapasons  arc  parallel,  I  he  time. 
nn'l  amplitudes  equal,  nml  the  phases  iilmtiml.  Ilic  pmli 
will  be  a  straight  line  cif  double  tlie  lenirth  of  tlnit  produced 
bv  a  single  reflection  :  but  if.  tbe  conditions  remai uinir  in 
ntbiT  respects  tbe  same,  tbe  phases  are  opposite,  ti 
sultant  is  as  if  bulb  diapasons  were  at  re-t.  or  i<.  in  other 
words,  a  point  merely.  If  tbe  axes  are  at  ri'.'ht  aiiL'lc-. 
the  resultant  is  a  straight  line  inelineil  at  an  an.-le  '.I 
4J°  tn  tbe  ilirectiiins  of  Ibe  enin|M)iient  \  ibrations.  In  this 
e  i-c,  other  coiiilit  inn*  remaining  nnchanged.it'  nne  phase 
ir  <nir  fourth  advanced  on  tbc  other,  tbe  result  will  be  a 
circle,  or,  if  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  arc  unequal,  an 

elli|i-e.  With  ei|iial  amplitude-  and  time-,  all  relalions  of 
pha-c  except  that  of  one-quarter  dilTercnee,  anil  those  of 
perfect  idenlity  or  complete  opposition,  will  give  elliptieal 
figures.  When  the  time.-  are  different,  tbe  Mirurr-  bMOBU 
complicated,  and  more  so  in  proportion  as  tbe  ratios  of  the 

o. 11. 


arc  expressible  in  loss  and  less  simple  numbers. 
Fit:.  1  1  represents  gome  of  the  figures  obtained  with  two 
diapasons  whose  times  arc  as  3  to  4,  corresponding  with  the 
musical  interval  of  a  fourth.  The  first  of  these  appears 
when  the  initial  difference  of  phase  is  zero  ;  the  succeeding 
ones  correspond  to  ditlcrcnces  equal  to  the  fractions  ^,  -j*j, 
J.  and  J  of  the  larger  vibration,  the  shorter  vibration  be- 
ginning when  the  longer  is  advanced  by  such  fraction  of 
ii-  length. 

In  order  to  study  the  vibrations  of  bodies  to  which  mir- 
rors cannot  be  attached  —  as,  for  example,  of  stretched 
strings — Prof.  Lissajous  made  use  of  an  ingenious  appa- 
ratus which  he  called  his  comparator.  This,  which  is  rep- 
ted  in  Fig.  12,  consists  of  a  diapason,  to  one  limb  of 
which  is  attached  the  object-glass  of  a  compound  inicro- 

Fia.  12. 
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scope,  the  body  of  the  microscope  being  detached  and  sup- 
ported by  an  independent  stand.  If  the  diapason  be  caused 
to  vibrate,  the  image  of  any  minute  fixed  object  will  seem 
to  \ibrate  similarly,  its  motion  being  magnified  by  all  the 
ower  of  the  instrument.  But  if  the  small  object  observed 
ave  itself  a  vibratory  motion,  its  apparent  path  will  be 
tbc  resultant  of  the  two  vibrations,  and  figures  will  be  pro- 
duced resembling  those  above  given,  from  the  analysis  of 
which  the  character  of  the  vibration  of  the  object  observed 
may  be  deduced.  When  the  vibrating  body  is  a  string,  or 
other  object  without  conspicuous  points  suitable  to  be  used 
in  the  comparison,  it  is  necessary  in  some  manner  to  mark 
it.  In  order  to  avoid  loading  the  body  or  altering  its  con- 
dition by  milling  coloring-matters,  Mr.  Lissajous,  in  the 
of  strings,  employed  a  cylindrical  lens  to  throw  a 
sharp  line  of  light  across  the  object,  thus  creating  a  bril- 
liant point  which  moves  with  the  string  without  affecting 
its  mode  of  vibration. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  vibration  of  the  diapason  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without  being  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  exciting  it  mechanically,  Mr.  Lissajous  introduced 
an  electro-magnet  to  act  intermittently  on  one  of  the  limbs, 
the  circuit  being  alternately  closed  and  broken  by  an  in- 
terrupter carried  by  the  limb  itself.  The  manner  of  making 


elcctri n-'tion   with  the  limb  is  shown  in  ' 

but  tbc   interrupter,  which  is  a  short  bent  wire  atta«  ) 
the  eii'l  of  tin-  limb,  doe-    not  appear.      Thii    expedient  of 
Mr.  I.  -in.'i    hern  mail.-  of  e\rcn-!\c  ii-etulnri«s 

in  an:.  i-tic  apparatu-.      (  l;or  the  c    ' 

tion  of  vibration  with  undulation  M  '  ami  CvFir- 

I.ATOUV  Timmv  op  l.nitiT.)  F.  A.  1'.  UuivMin. 

Vili'rio  [I, at.,  plu.,   I'lV,,,.  I  a  family 

IYihriniiid:r)  of   Infusoria   having   spindle  shaped    I 
Familiar  example*  are  the  to-called  '• '»  of  \inegnr  and 
pa-tc.     Some  few  kind-,  like  tbc  carcockle,  which  devours 
"beat   (  I  il>ri'i  ti-ttiiii.  attain  the  length  of  .-n.-  (.,urtli  of 
an  inch,  but  others  are  mii-ro-copi.-:il.     \  jimmies  are  re- 

portc.l  i,,  ha\c  I n  found  in  unhealthy  pun  and  in  various 

di-ca-c.l  tissues  (as  in  erysipelas),  but  whether  on  an  iwiun- 

tial   element    of    di-ea.-c    i'<    not     -eltled.        Iti«     heliel  ed   that 

"  hay -fever  "  or  autumnal  asthma  is  caused  by  vibriones  in 

the  no-tri!s.       I  ll,l,,,l,,,h.) 

Vi'broscope,  an  instrument  designed  to  enable  an  ob- 
server  to  make  direct  observation  of  the  mimn.inis  of  a 
\ibruting  body.  Mr.  Wessclhoft  of  Kiga  in  Russia  hat 
constructed  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  which  he  culls  a 
universal  M!  ro.cope,  as  it  is  equally  ad»pli  I  ' 
vation  of  bodies  of  e\ery  description  anil  under  all  circum- 
stances. This  instrument  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
the  well-known  optical  toy  railed  the  phcnakistoscope:  that 
is  to  say,  the  essential  part  of  it  in  a  rotating  disk,  perforated 
near  tbe  circumference  with  equidistant  sight-holes.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  an  observer,  with  this  disk  before 
his  eyes,  directs  his  attention  to  a  singing  flame  or  a  vi- 
brating rod.  If  the  duration  of  the  vibration  is  just  ' 
to  the  interval  between  the  passages  of  the  successive  sight- 
holes  before  the  eye,  the  aspect  of  the  flame  or  of  the  rod 
will  bo  unchanged.  Thus,  if  the  rod  happen  to  be  caught 
at  the  point  of  extreme  flexure  on  one  side  of  the  mean 
position,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  permanently  bent  rod ;  and 
if  the  flame  should  be  on  the  point  of  extinction  when  flrst 
seen,  it  will  seem  to  be  a  steadily  faint  flame.  But  such  an 
exact  coincidence  of  intervals  could  hardly  occur.  The 
object  will  therefore  be  seen  at  its  successive  reappear- 
ances in  as  many  successive  conditions ;  and  owing  to  the 
persistence  of  impressions  upon  the  eye  it  will  not  have 
been  consciously  lost  sight  of  at  all.  The  vibration,  there- 
fore, which  is  really  rapid,  will  appear  to  bo  a  motion 
comparatively  deliberate,  and  the  form  of  the  path  may  be 
easily  inferred.  As  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  disk  a 
high  velocity  of  rotation,  it  should  be  made  of  light  mate- 
rial. Tbe  inventor  constructed  it  of  aluminium  blackened. 
Card-board  in  many  cases  would  answer  equally  well.  Some 
magnifying  power  is  desirable.  This  is  furnished  by  a  small 
telescope  mounted  on  an  independent  stand,  and  brought 
close  to  the  revolving  disk  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  ob- 
server's eye.  This  instrument  may  serve  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  rapidity  of  vibration  of  the  body  observed. 
To  this  end  it  should  De  provided  with  a  contrivance  for 
regulating  the  velocity  of  rotation  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  should  have  a  register  of  its  actual  velocity 
during  the  time  it  is  used  for  observation. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Viburnum.    See  CAPRIFOLIACE*. 

Vic'ar  [Lat.  ricnriu*],  in  the  Anglican  Church,  a  cler- 
gyman who  is  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  under  a  rrrlnr, 
the  latter  being  the  person  who  owns  the  great  or  rectorial 
titles,  while  to  the  vicar  pertain  the  lesser  tithes.  A  vicar 
is  superior  in  rank  to  a  curate,  but  in  French  parishes  the 
cur^  is  superior  in  rank  to  the  vicaire.  The  latter  usage 
of  the  terms  was  formerly  prevalent  in  England. 

Vicnr-Apostolic,  a  person  in  episcopal  orders,  usu- 
ally of  some  see  tn  parlibiu  itijideliam,  who  holds  from  the 
pope  episcopal  authority  over  a  district  known  a»  a  vicari- 
ate-apostolic,  usually  an  inchoate,  new,  and  temporary,  or 
a  disordered  and  suppressed  diocese.     Missionary  dioi 
are  usually  vicariates-apostolic,  and  as  such  must  report 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda.     In  1838  the  difficulties 
between  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  pope  with  regan 
the  East  Indian  bishoprics  led  to  the  abolition  of  n 
all  of  them,  and  the  substitution  of  vicanates-apo« 
So  also  the  Scottish  sees,  suppressed  by  law,  are  rcprci 
by  vicariates. 

Vicar-Capitular,  the  administrator  of  i 
chosen  by  the  chapter  in  ease  of  a  vacancy, 
form  acts  for  the  government  of  the  diocese,  but  li 
episcopal  authority. 

Vicar-Forane    [ri«iri»«  /ora.i«.«,  "vies 
doors"  ],  the  delegate'  of  a  bishop  who  exercise,  certain 
episcopal  rights  in  a  part  only  of  the  «!'»«««•(« 
GENERAL.)     Not  all  dioceses  possess  such  ofl 

Vicar-General,  an  officer  under  a  bishop,  w 
representative  of  hi.  .uperior  exercise,  authonty   in   all 
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parts  of  the  diocese.  Not  all  dioceses  have  a  vicar-general, 
though  many  have  two  or  more. 

Vic'ars  (Joiix),  b.  at  London,  England,  in  1582  :  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  Queen  8  College, 
Oxf.ird  •  WM  for  much  of  his  life  usher  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
a  Presbvterian  preacher,  and  a  violent  writer  on  NUgloUB 
and  politic*!  subjects.  D.  in  1652.  Anthor  of  .Mova 

Ilii'll'i,  QofiArlu  oMrtoppiy'tk*  IIWW*  H'«iv,  (1040), 
an  I  '/'!,<•  Hum!,,,,  llu^li  not  C<HUtt*ud  (1646).  which  were 
published  together  under  the  UUe  of  ifapnalia  !>•<  Angh- 
'•„,,;  or  Eaglatuft  l'nrli>uu,i<<,u-:l  Cknatel*  ( 164i;i.  a  curi- 
ous bunk  oil  Prmli'jir*  ""<'  Afpturittmu  (1643),  Eayla.li.da 
M  ,,./.',,.  -  i  Id!"),  and  other  works. 

Vic'chio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  is  com-  j 

,  ,,r  M'veral  fractions,  the  principal  of  which  occupies 
a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sieve,  has  its  castle,  and  is  sur- 
rounded bv  a  wall.  It  became  a  part  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public in  i",lM.  P.  10,316. 

Vice-Admiral,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  officers  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  which  has  only  one  vice-admiral.  The 
office  was  created  in  1804.  The  vice-admiral's  pay  at  sea 
is  $9000  per  annum,  on  shore  duty,  $8000,  and  while  waiting 
orders.  $6000.  The  British  navy  had  in  1873,  15  active 
vice-admirals,  besides  84  on  the  retired  list.  The  old  dis- 
tinction into  vice-admirals  of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
blue  has  been  abolished.  (See  ADMIRAL.) 

Vice-Consul,  in  the  U.  S.  service,  an  officer  subordi- 
nate to  a  consul,  is  sometimes  appointed  to  assist  a  consul 
or  to  perform  a  consul's  duties  in  his  absence,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, to  perform  consular  duties  at  ports  of  subordinate 
importance.  Vice-consuls  are  appointed  by  the  President  j 
or  the  secretary  of  state,  and  derive  their  pay  from  the 
consul  under  whom  they  serve. 

Vicente  (Gn,).    See  GIL  VICENTE. 

Vicen'za,  an  ancient  town  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  Northern  Italy,  on  the  torrent  Bacchiglione  and 
near  Monti  Berico.  Vicenza  is  best  known  abroad  for  its 
palaces  constructed  by  Palladia,  which,  though  condemned 
by  critics  and  now  somewhat  fallen  into  decay,  are  still  justly 
admired  for  their  proportions  and  the  symmetry  of  their 
different  members  and  decorations.  The  cathedral  has 
pictures  and  terra-cottas,  and  is  of  fifteenth-century  Gothic. 
San  Lorenzo  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  lately  restored.  La 
Santa  Corona,  also  Gothic,  has  a  fine  Baptism  in  the  Jordan 
by  G.  Bellini,  and  other  good  paintings,  as  also  remarkable 
sepulchral  monuments.  Besides  the  palaces  erected  by 
Palladio — the  most  conspicuous  of  which  arc  the  Barbarano, 
the  Chienicati,  Del  Conte  Porto,  Colleoni  Porto,  and  Orazio 
Porto,  and  the  Teatrd  Olimpico — the  houses  of  Palladio 
and  Pigafatta,  which  latter,  however,  is  perhaps  by  another 
architect,  are  very  noticeable.  There  are  several  of  similar 
style  by  Scamozzi,  and  some  after  the  older  Venetian  man- 
ner. There  is  a  good  collection  of  pictures  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Pinacoteea  Civica  which  contains  works  by  Van  Eyck, 
Antonella  da  Messina,  Titian,  Luini,  and  John  Bellini. 
The  sanctuary  on  Monte  Berico  is  approached  by  an  arcade 
of  168  arches,  contains  some  good  pictures,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  for  its  extensive  and  beautiful  view,  which  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  Alpine  peak  and  fertile  plain.  At 
the  foot  of  Monte  Berico  is  the  stripped  and  mutilated 
villa  of  Palladio,  once  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  modern  architectural  art,  and  still  retaining  its  fine  pro- 
portions and  most  important  features.  Vicenza  has  a  taste- 
ful cemetery  with  some  remarkable  tombs.  Vicenza  is  well 
provided  with  educational  institutions.  P.  37,686. 

Vicenza,  DUKE  OF.    See  CAULAINCOUBT,  DE. 

Vice-President,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  government, 
chosen  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President.  His  only  official  duty  is  to  act  as  president  of 
the  Senate.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  the  electors  to  choose 
a  Vice-President,  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Senators 
(a  quorum  of  two-thirds  being  present)  will  elect  him;  or 
if  there  be  no  majority,  he  is  chosen  from  the  two  candi- 
dates who  have  received  the  highest  number  of  Senatorial 
votes.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  he  becomes 
President  of  the  U.  S.  As  president  of  the  Senate  he  has 
a  easting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  His  salary  is  $8000  per 
annum. 

Vich,  or  Vique,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Barcelona, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  cotton  and  flax  weaving 
factories,  tanneries,  potteries,  and  manufactures  of  combs, 
knives,  and  hats;  its  sausages  are  famous.  P.  13,712. 

Vichy',  in  Central  France,  department  of  Allior,  on  the 
Allier,  is  beautifully  situated,  nine  hours  by  rail  from  Paris, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  elegant 
bathing  establishments.  The  principal  ingredients  of  the 
water  are  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 


great  celebrity  of  the  place  is  somewhat  recent.     P.  about 
6028. 

Vicks'burg,  p.-v.,  Kalamazoo  CO.,  Mich.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  Chicago  and  Lake 
Huron  R.  Ks.,  12  miles  S.  of  Kalamazoo,  has  2  churchrs. 
a  union  school,  1  newspaper,  4-  hotels,  and  several  mills. 
It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  section.  P. 
about  1200.  J.  D.  VAN  BUREN,  ED.  '•  UNION." 

Vicksburg,  city  and  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Miss.,  on 
Mississippi  Kiver,  midway  between  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans.  It  has  a  regular  line  of  packets  plying  the  Misr 
sissippi  River  to  St.  Louis,  a  weekly  packet  to  Memphis,  a 
tri-wecklv  mail  line  to  New  Orleans,  and  a  large  fleet  of 
boats  plying  <>n  the  tributaries.  Vicksburg  and  Meridian 
R.  R.  has  ils  western  terminus  here,  and  Vicksburg  and 
Shrevcport  R.  R.  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  It  is  the  first  city  in  size  and  importance  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  second  port  of  import- 
ance on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.  Vicksburg  is  built  on  a  range  of  hills  that  skirts 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  from  Memphis,  and 
touches  the  river-bank  here.  It  is  therefore  the  outlet  for 
the  products  of  the  Mississippi  delta  and  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  Yazoo,  Sunflower,  and  tributary  streams.  The  lead- 
ing staple  is  cotton,  and  the  commerce  of  the  city  depends 
mainly  upon  the  success  of  the  cotton-crop.  Vicksburg 
has  a  merchants'  and  cotton  exchange,  2  banks,  3  saw- 
mills, 2  window-sash  and  door  factories,  a  cotton-seed  oil- 
mill  which  ships  a  largo  amount  of  cotton-seed  oil,  oil- 
meal,  and  oil-cake  to  Europe,  a  shoe-factory,  iron-foundry, 
carriage-factories,  and  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 
A  short  distance  beyond  the  city  limits  is  the  national 
cemetery,  in  which  are  interred  17,000  Union  soldiers,  and 
between  the  cemetery  and  the  city  is  a  stone-quarry  giving 
employment  to  150  or  200  men.  The  "  Ancnor  line"  of 
St.  Louis  and  Vicksburg  packets,  the  New  Orleans  and 
Vicksburg  mail  line,  and  the  "Parisot  line"  of  Yazoo 
River  steamers  have  their  termini  here.  The  city  has 
a  volunteer  fire  department,  well  equipped.  There  are 
7  churches  attended  by  white  people,  and  (>  attended  by 
colored  people  with  colored  pastors.  Vicksburg  was  situ- 
ated on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  with  n  long,  narrow  neck 
of  land  forming  a  sort  of  peninsula  opposite  the  city. 
During  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  1803,  Gen.  Grant  at- 
tempted to  divert  the  channel  of  the  river  through  tbe 
peninsula  about  3  miles  below  the  city,  but  failed.  On 
Wednesday,  April  2fi,  1876,  the  peninsula,  which  had  been 
gradually  wearing  away  for  years,  had  narrowed  to  153 
feet  width,  and  at  2.10  p.  M.  on  that  day  the  water  broke 
through,  forming  a  cut-offdivcctly  opposite  the  city ;  so  that 
Vicksburg  is  now  upon  a  lake  with  on  island  in  front.  P. 
12,443.  JAMES  II.  SULLIVAN,  ED.  ''DAILY  HERALD." 

Vicksburg,  Siege  of*  Early  in  the  war  the  strategic 
importance  of  Vicksburg  as  the  key  to  the  southern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  was  comprehended,  and  measures  taken  for 
its  fortification,  a  battery  having  been  planted  there  imme- 
diately afte"r  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  ordinance  of 
secession  in  Jan.,  1861.  By  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
(Apr.,  1SG2)  and  the  previous  successes  of  the  flotilla  under 
Com.  Foote,  Vicksburg  remained  the  only  fortified  point 
on  the  river  held  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  they  were 
rapidly  strengthened.  A  demonstration  was  made  by  the 
appearance  of  some  vessels  from  Farragut's  fleet  May  *, 
but  hostilities  were  not  commenced  until  June  2S,  when 
Gen.  Williams  with  four  regiments  and  eight  field-pieces 
occupied  the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  and  began  the 
work  of  cutting  a  canal  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  so 
as  to  change  the  course  of  the  river  and  leave  Vicksburg 
inland.  The  forces  in  that  town  were  gradually  increased 
to  about  34,000,  under  Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton,  and  in  the 
autumn  Gens.  Grant  and  Sherman  approached  with  an 
army  of  some  40,000  men.  By  direction  of  Gen.  Grant  an 
attempt  was  begun  by  Gen.  Sherman  (Dec.  25)  to  penetrate 
to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg  through  the  Yazoo  swamps,  but 
they  proved  impassable,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned  Jan. 
1,  1863.  After  some  skirmishing,  which  involved  an  ag- 
gregate Union  loss  of  nearly  2000  men.  Sherman  was  su- 
perseded by  McCIernand  (Jan.  4),  and  Gen.  Grant,  with  all 
his  forces,  moved  against  Vicksburg.  Several  vain  at- 
tempts were  made  to  gain  a  passage  by  water  to  the  S.,  but 
after  two  canals  had  proved  failures,  and  an  attack  by  Por- 
ter's gunboats  upon  Grand  Gulf  had  been  repulse,!,  (im. 
Grant,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  marched  from 
Bruinsburg  inland  upon  Jackson,  captured  that  place  .May 
14,  defeated  Pemberton  on  the  Big  Black  River  May  10-18, 
and  crossed  that  stream  on  floating  bridges  May  18,  on 
which  date  the  formal  siege  of  Vicksburg  may  bo  consid- 
ered to  have  begun.  Gen.  Sherman  had  meanwhile  made 
feints  from  Milliken's  Bend,  and  Pemberton  soon  aban- 
doned his  outside  intrenchments  on  Haincs's  Bluff  and  con- 
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centratcil  within  the  city.  Hen.  .1.  K.  .lohnston,  hie  supe- 
rior in  command,  wrote  to  him  to  abandon  the  place  as  un- 
tenable an'l  inarrh  to  (lit-  \.  I-!.:  Ijul  1'emln  i  ton  replied 
that  it  was  neither  pus.-ible  nor  deMrable  In  uithdraw,  ami 
soliriteil  i  ei  Ml'-in-emeni  - .  Grunt  in iidr  ii ii  e  \ | >erimclital  as- 
Siliill  upon  IViiiherton's  line.-  .May  III.  ami,  ITIII.-  1 1-|  ,11  l-e.l. 
settled  ilnwn  to  a  regular  siege.  Ili^  forces  were  gradually 

Increased  to  10,( men,  while  lYmberion  ha  I  l>nt  2.~i,ono 

eftei-th  e  im-n,  u  as  ilelieient  in  am  111  tin  it  ton,  and  Ii  ail  rations 
for  onlv  >i\l\-  davs.  The  imeMineut  continued  uitli  an 
nlnio-t  oon  lnii  bombardment  until  July  '•>.  when,  having 
no  hope  nl'  relief,  IVinliertuii  inviteil  nil  interview  with 
(irnnt.  unil  surrendered  the  city  upon  honoralile  terms, 
whi.-li  took  elVe-t  the  follow  ing  ilny  (.Inly  -I.  1*11:1).  wliirh, 
hrili.;  also  I  he  i  lay  of  the  final  halt  lent'  I  1  el  ly.-hlir;.'.  i-  justly 

lereil  the  ilerisivo  crisis  of  the  war.  The  prisoners 
liunilien-.l  27,000,  the  total  previous  loss  of  the  Confederates 
heiii^  n-rkiim-d  at  lo.oiin,  anil  the  total  I'nion  loss  8575, 

I'nifiKit  0.  BLISS. 

Vi'co  (GIOVANNI  BATTisT.v),  1).  at  Naples  in  1688;  was 
educated  by  the  .1-  ill  rudied  law:  lived  for  several 
in  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Ischia  as  tutor  to  one 
iif  his  nephews :  was  afterward  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Naples,  and  in  1735  royal  historiographer.  D. 
at  Najilrs  .Ian.  20,  17-14.  His  great  work,  /Yi'/*<-//./  "V  i"«> 
,SW(//;.'(  ,\'"'"-'(  '/' /"/••'•""  »lf't  <  'omnium1  Xntiift  ttfUe,  Jfa- 

:/..»/,  which  is  the  first  attempt  to  create  a  philosophy  of 
history,  appeared  at  Naples  in  1725,  mul  in  enlarged  edi- 
tions in  I7:i0  and  1745.  It  represents  Divine  Providence 
as  the  governing  power  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
demonstrates  the  formation,  development,  and  decay  of 
nations  as  realizations  of  ideas  pre-existing  in  the  Divine 
Mind.  It  in  often  obscure,  but  it  is  as  often  bold  and 
striking,  anticipating  the  results  of  later  researches;  and 
it  exercised  great  influence  when,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  it  became  thoroughly  known  in  Europe,  introduced 
in  Germany  by  Weber,  in  Franco  by  Michelct.  Complete 
editions  of  his  works  wore  given  in  1818  by  Villa  Rosa,  and 
in  1834  by  Ferrari. 

Vi'co,  de  (FRANCESCO),  b.  at  Macerata,  Naples,  May  19, 
1805 ;  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  Urbino,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in  1835,  and  di- 
rector in  1839,  of  the  observatory  of  Rome ;  discovered 
several  comets,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  observations 
of  the  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  spots  of  Venus;  was  ex- 
pclle.l  with  the  other  Jesuits  from  Rome  in  1848;  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  of  a  new  observatory  to  be  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  but  d.  in  London  Nov.  15,  1848. 

Vi'co  del  Garga'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Foggia,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano  and  sur- 
rounded by  charming  hills.  The  pasturage  of  the  district 
is  excellent  and  the  olive  thrives  luxuriantly.  P.  7813. 

Vi'co  Eqnen'se  [  K/ciu  jEyucuiii],  town  of  Southern 
Italv,  province  of  Castcllamare,  about  4  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
town  of  Castellamare,  on  a  rocky  cliff  which  overlooks  the 
liny  of  Naples  and  commands  magnificent  views  of  Vesu- 
vius, of  the  city  of  Naples,  of  the  neighboring  islands,  etc. 
It  was  built  by  Charles  of  Anjou  about  1300,  and  was  after- 
ward a  favorite  resort  of  the  Aragonese  princes,  but  the 
numerous  remains  of  ancient  constructions  found  near  it 
prove  that  it  was  the  scat  of  a  dense  Roman  population. 
Vii-o  Equonse  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  wines  and  rich 
fruits;  excellent  fish  abound  on  the  coast.  P.  11,208. 

Vicopisa'no  [formerly  I7co  Anierittola],  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Pisa,  on  a  spur  of  Monte  Pisano,  is  composed 
of  several  fractions,  the  largest  of  which  is  still  walled, 
though  the  towers  are  demolished.  This  town  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  Pisa  from  about  1100  till  1496,  when  it 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and 
soon  after  this  the  commonwealth  of  Florence  obtained  per- 
manent possession  of  it.  The  mineral  waters  of  the  neigh- 
borhood have  considerable  reputation.  P.  7965. 

Vicq  d'Azyr'  (FELIX),  b.  at  Valognes,  department  of 
Manche,  France,  Apr.  28, 1748;  studied  medicine  at  Paris; 
began  to  lecture  there  on  physiology  in  1773;  became  per- 
petiiiil  -i  -rctary  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  in  1776.  and 
first  physician  to  Mario  Antoinette  in  1789.     D.  in  Paris 
June  20,  17',I4.     He  wrote — La  Medecine  ties  Bften  d  Come 
(2  vols.,  1781),  Stfutemc  anatnmiffiie  de*  Quadruped?*,  Sy*- 
f"i<<.  'ni'>t>,u>i''fu*'  (6  vols.,  1791  «ei/.).    A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  by  Moreau  in  1805. 
Vic'tor,  tp.,  Do  Kalb  eo.,  111.     P.  926. 
Victor,  p.-v.,  Iowa  co.,  la.,  on  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  contains  several  churches,  excellent  schools, 
I  weekly  newspaper,  2  elevators,  2  lumber-yards,  1  bank- 
ing-house, and  2  hotels.     It  is  surrounded  by  fine  farming 
Innls.     p.  about  700.    MHS.  II.  M.  CLAPP,  ED.  "  INDEX." 
Victor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     P.  940. 
Victor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wright  co.,  Minn.     P.  596. 


Victor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ontario  cu.,  N*.  Y.,  on  the  Syra- 
cuse an- 1  K-M-h,  -IIT  branch  of  N»-w  York  Central  H.  H.,  hmg 
a  private  bank.  P.  of  v.MIB;  of  tp.  2i:i7. 

Vic'tor  Amndc'UH,  the  name  of  three  sovercig; 

tin-  1 1 1.  u -i-  oi '  Su\  n  v.  of  whom  the  first  bore  the  title  of  duke 
ot    Sa \ ov.  tin-  tun  latter  that  of  kin;;  of  Sardinia.      Y]i  ini: 
AWAI.KI  s  I.,  b.  in  1617,  succeeded  his  father,  Charlc*  Km- 
nianoi-l  the    lireat,  a«   duke   of  Sa\oy  iii     HiltO;    was    I 
by  Kii-helieii  into  an  alliuii'-e  uith   I  n-1  Austria 

and  Spain  :  gained  the  virt  irie-  of  l-'ni  n,i  v  i-nlo  ami  .Monte- 
balilone.  but  d.  lit  Ven-elli  .-Imrtlv  alter,  C'i-t.  7,1(1:17. — 
\'n  inn  AMAIU.!  s  II..  b.  .May  II.  lV.r.11.  a  grandson  of  the 

prei-cdillg.    sllei-ceded    I- 1-     lath.  :.    '    !  ..i  •  ,.        I  .n    '.,    --n  .   •  ',    I  I.,   ill 

1675,  and  married  in   in*  I  Amu-  M.uie  of  i  hi.  an-.  | 

of  Louis  XIV.     Nevertheless,  he  allied  himself  with  Aun- 

tria.  iind   although  Catinat    o\errau    l...th    .-a\n\    and   I'M-. I 
Illiillt  after  the  battle   ..I     '  .  in  Hhiell 

the  duke  lost  10,000  men.  he  still  kept  up  the  contest,  and 
-led  Louis  XIV.  to  buy  him  oil  by  returning  to  him 
all  his  possessions  and  paying  u  handsome  sum  of  n 
Alter  the  peace  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  the  became  mother  to  l.i-uis 
XV..  and  the  younger  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  noon  after  king 
of  Spain.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession 
the  duke  allied  himself  again  with  Austria.  His  country 
was  the  scene  alternately  of  the  exploits  of  KCCKNK  and 

VKMIOME  (which  see),  but  by  the  IV if  I  m-ehi  1171:1; 

he  received  Sieily  and  the  title  of  king.  In  1720  ho  ex- 
changed Sicily  for  Sardinia,  and  on  Sept.  2,  1730,  abdi- 
cated. Next  year  he  made  an  attempt  to  regain  the  royal 
power,  but  was  imprisoned  at  the  chateau  of  Monenlieri, 
where  he  d.  Oct.  31,  1732. — VICTOR  AMADKIH  III.,  b.  in 
1727,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father. 
Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  in  1773;  declared  war  against 
the  French  republic,  but  was  compelled  by  Soberer  and 
Bonaparte  to  accept  tho  Peace  of  Paris  (1796),  by  which 
bo  lost  Savoy  and  Nice.  D.  in  the  same  year. 

Victor  (ACRELIUS).     See  ArREi.trs  VICTOR. 

Victor  (CLAUDE),  duke  of  Belluno,  b.  at  Lamarche, 
department  of  Vosges,  France,  Dee.  7,  1764;  entered  the 
army  in  1781;  was  created  a  brigadier-general  in  1795, 
general  of  division  in  1797,  marshal  and  duke  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland ;  commanded  in  Spain  from  1809  to 
1812,  where  he  gained  the  victories  of  Uclfs  and  Mf'dellin, 
but  was  defeated  at  Talavera ;  fought  with  distinction  in 
the  Russian  and  German  campaigns  1812-14;  adhered  to 
the  Bourbons  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  became  after- 
ward conspicuous  on  account  of  his  harshness  toward  those 
generals  who  returned  to  Napoleon  ;  was  minister  of  war 
from  1821  to  1823;  accompanied  in  the  latter  year  the 
French  army  to  Spain  as  commander  under  the  duke  of 
Angoule'me,  but  was  recalled  on  account  of  frauds  in  tho 
administration  of  which  ho  could  not  have  been  ignorant ; 
was  appointed  minister  to  Vienna,  but  not  accepted  by 
that  court,  and  lived  afterward  in  retirement.  D.  at  Paris 
Mar.  1,  1841. 

Victor  (ORVILLE  JAMES),  b.  at  Sandusky,  0. ;  w»»  edi- 
tor of  the  Sandusky  Daily  Keyitttr  1852-56,  of  the  Coima- 
/I'llitnu  Art  Journal  18&7-61,  and  of  Beadle's  "Dime"  pub- 
lications (1860-64),  for  which  he  wrote  biographies  of 
Garibaldi,  Winficld  Scott,  Anthony  Wayne,  and  John  Paul 
Jones ;  contributed  to  magazines  and  to  political  papers  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  author  of  Incidtnh  ntnl  Anmlolei 
of  the  Tr«r(1863),  Hittory  nf  American  Oonipirueitt  (\tttn, 
and  of  a  History,  Civil,  Political,  and  Military,  «/  '/'<•  ,xWrA- 
ern  llekellion  (New  York,  vol.  i.,  1862;  vol.  ii.,  1863;  vol«. 
iii.  and  iv.,  1868).— In  1856  he  married  Miss  METTA  VIC- 
TORIA FULLER  (b.  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Mar.  2,  1831),  a  lady  who 
became  in  1847  a  favorite  contributor  of  poems  to  the//«»i« 
Journal,  has  edited  several  periodicals,  and  published  sev- 
eral volumes  of  poems,  sketches,  and  novelettes.  Among 
her  books  were  The  Senator'*  ,s'.<«.«  Pttafortkt  M'"'"-  /-"'<• 
(1853),  The  Tico  Mormon  Wire*  (1857),  and  Min  .SVim- 
men»'  Window,  and  other  Paper*  (1860). 

Vic'tor  Emman'uel  I.,  king  of  Sardinia  (1802- 
b.  July  24,  1759,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Amailcus 
ascended   the  throne   on   the   abdication  of  his   brother, 
Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  June  4,  1802,  and  resided  at  C 
gliari  till  1814,  his  possessions  on  the  mainland  being  01 
pied  by  the  French.     By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  not  o 
his  hereditary  lands  were  restored  to  him,  but  the  due 
of  Genoa  was  added  to  his  dominions;  but  the  reactionary 
measures  he  intrpduced  caused  a  violent  revolution  and  he 
abdicated  Mar.  13,  1821.     D.  at  Moncalien  Jan.  10,  1!< 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  king  of  Sardinia  from 
and  king  of  Italy  from  1861,  b.  at  Turin  Mar.  14    1>  0, 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Albert;  received  an  excel  cnte. 
cation,  both  scientific  and  military  ;  married  (Apr. 12,  18 
Archduchess  Adelheid  of  Austria;  commanded  the  S.YO; 
brigade  in  the  campaigns  against  Austria  in  18 
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,Iistin"»ished  himself  by  his  brilliant  personal  valor  in  he 
batSefof  UoJto  and  Now*.  <>"  the  very  evening  of  the 
dbiSoul  battll  of  Novara  (Mar.  M,  1MB  nm-lcs  A  bort 


1  !IC  I'ml  II  ili'iiri:  "i    "i.-   .-".('•  ,  .    ,      ,  ,        .      i  j 

,ir-t  ,l:,v  of  his  reiirn  the  policy  which  he  adopted  and 
whirl,  he  invariably  pursued,  though  at  times  it  led  him 
into  vcrv  nuecr  eombinations.  tended  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  unity  of  Italy  and  the  elevation  of 
to  It  , linn  people  through  free  institutions.  Supported 
l,v  his  celebrated  minister  Cavour,  ho  succeeded  in  rcstor- 
iii.'  the  tin:ini-es  to  order,  reorganized  the  army,  concluded 
eommeroial  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  limited  the  pnv- 
llefM  of  the  clergy,  secularized  the  Church  property,  and 
e-'~iMNhc  1  a  new-  system  of  popular  education  independent 
of  the  control  of  (lie  Church.  The  pope  excommunicated 
him,  but  the  thunderbolt  proved  cold,  and  the  effect  was 
simply  that  nil  intelligent  men  in  Italy  began  to  look  on 
him  as  the  coming  liberator,  the  more  so  that  he  with  great 
boldness  gave  all  political  refugees  from  the  other  Italian 
utates  an  osylum  in  bis  dominions.  By  his  participation 
in  the  Crimean  war  he  made  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  a 
noticeable  and  noted  part  of  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
an  1  finally,  in  1859,  he  was  able  to  renew  the  contest  with 
Austria  by  the  aid  of  France.  By  the  Treaty  of  Villa- 
franea  (July  11)  and  the  Peace  of  Zurich  (Nov.  10,  1859) 
Lombardy  was  added  to  his  dominions.  The  aid  of  France 
he  had  to  pay  for  by  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice:  but  at  the 
same  time  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  parts  of  the 
1'apal  States  annexed  themselves  to  Sardinia;  and  soon 
after,  the  campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples  pro- 
duced the  same  result  with  respect  to  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Italy.  On  Mar.  17,  1861,  Victor  Emmanuel  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  early  in  1865  the 
royal  residence  was  removed  from  Turin  to  Florence. 
Meanwhile,  the  situation  continued  to  be  very  difficult. 
Venctia  and  Rome  were  still  wanting,  and  their  great  suc- 
cess had  at  once  made  the  Italian  people  very  impatient 
and  the  relation  to  other  powers,  even  to  France,  very  del- 
icate. As  France  was  not  likely  to  further  support  the 
Italian  movement,  Victor  Emmanuel  sought  and  found  a 
hew  ally  in  Prussia;  and  although  the  Italians  lost  the 
battle  of  Custozza  (June  24,  1866),  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
(in  October)  Austria  ceded  Venetia;  and  when,  during  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  French  garrison  was  withdrawn 
from  Rome,  the  city  annexed  itself  by  a  popular  vote  to 
Italy,  and  on  July  2,  1871,  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  the 
city  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  By 
hia  first  wife,  who  died  Jan.  20,  1855,  he  has  two  sons — 
Humbert,  the  crown  prince,  and  Amadeus,  for  a  time  king 
of  Spain;  and  two  daughters — Clotilde,  married  to  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  Pia,  married  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  He 
has  since  married,  inorganatically,  Rosa  Vercellana,  count- 
ess of  Montefiore. 

Victoria,  city  of  HoxG-Koso  (which  sec). 

Victoria,  a  British  colony  in  Australia,  formerly  called 
Australia  Felix,  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
continent,  comprises  an  area  of  88,451  sq.  m.,  and  extends 
between  lat.  34°  and  39°  S.,  and  between  Ion.  140°  and 
150°  E.  The  extent  of  its  coast-line  is  nearly  600  miles. 
The  principal  harbor  is  Port  Philip  Bay,  an  inland  sea  of 
an  extreme  length  of  over  30  geographical  miles  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  of  about  35  geographical  miles  from  E.  to  W.  The 
entrance  is  about  2  miles  across.  Western  Port  is  also  of 
importance.  The  country  is  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  a  chain  of  hills  completely  dividing  it 
into  two  parts,  and  thence  called  the  Dividing  Range. 
This  range  runs  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction,  generally  at  a 
distance  of  60  or  70  miles  from  the  coast.  The  streams  to 
the  N.  of  it  run  toward  the  Murray,  those  to  the  S.  of  it 
toward  the  sea.  There  are  also  other  ranges  extending  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  which  are  offshoots 
of  the  main  chain.  The  highest  peaks  are  the  Bogong 
Range,  6508  feet;  Cobberas,  6025 ;  Cope,  6015;  Feather- 
top,  6303;  Hotham,  6100.  The  rivers  are  for  the  most 
part  of  inconsiderable  size ;  many  of  them  are  liable  to  be 
partially  dried  up  during  the  summer.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Yarra,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  metropolis,  Mel- 
bourne, is  situated,  the  Goulburn,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Murray  about  8  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Echuca,  and 
the  Murray  itself,  with  perhaps  some  of  the  Gippsland 
streams,  not  one  of  them  is  navigable  except  by  boats. 
As,  however,  they  drain  the  watershed  of  large  areas  of 
country,  they  will  ultimately  be  made  feeders  to  permanent 


reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  gold-washing,  and 
manufactures.  Of  the  numerous  lakes  which  the  country 
contains,  and  of  which  several  are  craters  of  extinct  volca- 
noes, Lake  Corangivmite  is  the  largest,  and  covers  76  sq.  in. 
1 1  i-  salt.  Lake  Colac  covers  10  sq.  m.,  Lake  Biirrumbect 
8i.  The  climate  equals  that  of  the  most  beautiful  Euro- 
pean countries:  Melbourne  bus  many  of  the-  advantages  of 
Lisbon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  offers  excellent  fields,  meadows, 
pastures,  and  forests,  and  is  rich  in  metals,  especially  in 
gold:  1.220,879  ounces  were  found  in  1873;  1,155,972  in 
1874.  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  June,  1851,  4  J.I  1  1,177 
ounces,  worth  £177,096,708,  have  been  produced.  Silver, 
copper,  antimony,  coal,  iron,  slate,  etc.,  also  abound. 

/'iijiulntinii. — The  natives,  whose  number  at  the  time 
when  the  first  settlement  was  made  comprised  about  5000, 
have  now  become  nearly  extinct;  there  were  2693  in  ls.il. 
1553  in  1875.  The  number  of  settlers  amounted  in  1851 
to  77,345;  in  1861,  to  540,322 ;  on  Apr.  2,  1S7I,  to  73I.528. 
In  1874  the  population  was  estimated  at  808,437 — namely, 
439,159  males  and  369,278  females.  It  increased  in  1871 
25,846;  in  1872,  18,282;  in  1873,19,765;  in  1874,  17.'.U5. 
The  excess  of  immigration  over  emigration  amounted  in 
1871  to  8382,  in  1872  to  1752,  in  1873  to  3166,  in  Is74 
to  3367.  According  to  the  census  of  1871,  329..V.I7  of 
the  population  were  born  in  the  colony,  28,669  in  other 
parts  of  Australia,  164,287  in  England,  52,210  in  Scot- 
land, 100,468  in  Ireland,  1170  in  France,  8995  in  (!er- 
many,  6206  in  other  European  countries,  2423  in  the  1".  S. 
of  America,  17,875  in  China.  With  respect  to  creed, 
257.835  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  112,983  were 
Presbyterians,  170,620  Roman  Catholics,  17,650  pagans. 
The  number  of  houses  returned  in  1871  was  158,481,  of 
which  6997  were  unoccupied  and  866  in  course  of  construc- 
tion; 33,461  were  of  brick  or  stone,  101,635  of  wood  or 
iron,  and  21,155  were  canvas  tents.  Melbourne,  including 
the  suburbs,  comprised  200,780  inhabitants ;  Ballarat, 
47,201  ;  Sandhurst,  28,577;  Geelong,  15,026.  In  all,  there 
were  458  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  townships. 

Occupation*. — The  principal  occupations  are  agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding.  The  land  consists  of — land  alienated 
in  fee-simple.  9.932,633  acres :  land  in  process  of  aliena- 
tion under  deferred  payments,  5,650,395  acres:  mads, 
779,157  acres:  lands  included  in  cities,  towns,  etc.,  231,040 
acres;  reserves  in  connection  with  pastoral  occupation, 
about  350,000  acres;  auriferous  lands,  about  1,00(1.000 
aeres;  state  forests  not  included  in  unavailable  mountain- 
ranges,  215,000  acres;  timber  reserves,  306,976  acres:  un- 
available mountain-ranges,  lakes,  lagoons,  etc.,  about 
23,000,000  acres.  Area  available  for  selection  at  the  end 
of  1874,  14,981,419  acres.  From  the  first  settlement  to  the 
end  of  1874  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale  of  land  has 
been  £16.786,146,  at  the  rate  of  £1  i3».  Idd.  per  aero.  The 
amount  realized  for  lands  sold  during  the  year  1874  was 
£579,051,  or  an  average  of  £1  1«.  9d.  per  acre. 

Land  under  Principal  Crops  in  1S65,  1870,  and  1875. 

1865.  1870.                  1875. 

l'r°!"-                                        Acres.  Acres.               Acres. 

Wheat 125,040  288,514  3:12,9:16 

Oats 144,303  144,791  114,'.i21 

Barley.: 7,648  2S.115           29,505 

Potatoes 31,172  41,216             35,183 

Hay 85,146  140,435  119,0:11 

Green  forage 40,061  102,530  254,329 

Gross  Produce  of  Principal  Crops  in  1855,  1870,  and  1S75. 

Crops.                                   1863.  1870.  1S73. 

Wheat,  bushels 1,899,378  5,697,056  4,S5ll.ir,5 

Oats,            "       2,694,445  3,761,408  2,121,1)12 

Barley,        "        124,849  6,912,248  619,896 

Potatoes,  tons 59.828  127,645  124,310 

Hay,             "    97,731  224,816  157,201 

Flax,  hops,  maize,  mangel-wurzel,  onions,  peas,  beans,  mil- 
let, beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  rye,  rye-grass  for  seed, 
tobacco,  and  vines  were  also  cultivated,  and  11,083  acres 
were  occupied  by  gardens  in  1874-75;  6317  by  orchards. 
The  value  of  wheat  produced  amounted  in  the  came  year 
to  £1,071,078;  of  oats,  £450,842  ;  barley,  £139,476  ;  other 
cereals.  £80,384;  potatoes,  £553,179;  other  green  crops, 
£132,405;  hay,  £699,811;  green  forage,  £762.987;  wine, 
£115,498;  garden  and  orchard  produce,  £348,000.  Of 
live-stock  there  were — horses,  180,254;  cattle,  milch  cows, 
241,137,  others,  717,521 ;  sheep,  11,221,036;  pigs.  137,1141. 
The  total  value  of  pastoral  produce  was  £9,840,562,  of 
which  that  of  milk  and  butter  was  £2,352,750;  meat, 
£2,500,000 ;  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  wool,  cus- 
toms value,  £4,347,199. 

Industry. — There  were  28,036  persons  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  manufacturing  industry  in  1874—75.  The  value 
of  lands,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  employed  amounted  to 
£6,798,820.  There  were  2109  manufacturing  establishments 
— producing  books  and  stationery,  musical  instruments, 
machines,  tools,  and  implements,  carriages  and  harness, 
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inrnitiire,  chemical".  textile  fabrics,  dress, 

fibrous    iiiitteriaN.   :niitii;il   tood.    vei;et:iMe   I'H,<|,    he\  *'!•;!«_•.•- 
and    stimulant  -.   r,i;i  I-  ,    -tone.    clay,  earthen  wale    and    : 

Mlet;l|s,  ete.         A  I  '"lit    I'.H.IIIIH    ],!•!  -on-    UCI  e    I   II  '.-:!•/'•  I     ill 

gold   niiiiin^  in  I  S7  1.  and  the  v  alue  of  the  pro'  inn-  a  mount  - 
•  \,t>'<'.i.'.',  1  1  .     The  v  al  ......  t'  the  produce  ot  littler  metals 

and  minerals  amounted  to  £l!Ml,l7b. 

Cbmmsree.-  -The  external  commerce  i*  ver\  considerable. 
Tin1  disrovcry  of  gold  in  1851  gave  it  at  once  u  vigorous 
impul-e. 


VM!U«  of  export*. 


18.51 


, 
..........................  i:i,K>.r,oo 

]S71  .............................  14,V>7.vjii 

IsTI  .......................................  15,441,109 


. 

I'J..:41,»9S 

ID.'.i. 

Tlic  [Tin  dpal  ileuisol  export  arc—apparel  and  n-ady-maJe 
clolhiiii;.  gold.  Ic.ithor.  liii.  stock,  pre-cr\ed  provisions. 
specie  (LC'il'l  .  sn^'ar,  tallon.  tea.  tnbai-i'M,  vMMil.  This  last 
article  is  the  iih'-t  important  of  them  nil  ;  its  v  alnc  amounted 
in  1*71  to  jLf'i.:;7;',.ii7D.  Tin1  [irinrijuil  items  of  import  arc 
cotton.  jrold,  <;raiii  of  all  kinds,  ho-iery.  iron  ami  steel,  live- 
stock. spirit-;,  su^ar  and  molasses,  wool,  ami  woollens.  Ac- 
cordin;:  in  \aluc.  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  i-  -et  down 
a-  the  produce  of  the  man  u  Tar-lures  nt'  the  I  uited  Kingdom. 
and  more  tluin  one-third  of  other  British  possessions.  The 
navigation  returns  showed  for  1874  —  entrances,  2100  ves- 
sels of  777.  1MI  tons  burden:  clearances.  2122  vessels  of 
7'.i"..iii'.l  tons  burden.  Nearly  three-tin  ha  of  the  tonnage 
are  colonial  :  uliout  one  third  is  Kn^lish.  Of  foreign  \i- 
sels.  ::s  from  the  1'.  S.  of  Amerira  entered  and  41  cleared; 
2.!  from  France  entered  and  26  cleared  ;  14  from  Germany 
entered  and  16  cleared.  Of  railways  there  were  457$  miles 
in  operation  in  IS7I:  between  Melbourne  and  Sandhur-t 
an  I  I'!  lini-:i:  between  Melbourne  and  (Jcelong  and  Ballarat, 
the1  Williamstown  branch  (6  miles)  and  the  Melbourne  and 
North-eastern  road  (1S7  miles);  all  of  which  are  govern- 
ment lines.  Of  private  lines  there  are  only  17  miles,  be- 
tween Melbourne  anil  Sandridge.  >St.  Kilda,  Windsor,  Brigh- 
ton,  and  Hawthorn.  The  postal  department  had  in  1874, 
Mil!  stations,  carried  15,738.888  letters.  6,866,918  newspa- 
pers, l,2i)'.i.s-.''.'  packets,  and  had  an  income  of  £194,339,  and 
an  expenditure  of  C2SS.574.  The  telegraph  had  148  sta- 
tions and  I  till  miles  of  wire,  carried  701,080  despatches, 
and  had  an  income  of  £42,825.  The  government  of  the 
colony  consists  of  a  governor  and  a  council.  According  to 
the  r  institution  of  Nov.  23,  1855,  the  legislative  council  or 
upper  house  consists  of  30,  and  the  legislative  assembly  or 
lower  house  of  60  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The 
financial  returns  for  1874  showed  a  revenue  of  £4,  106,  790,  an 
expenditureof  £4,177,388,  and  a  public  debt  of  £12,485,432. 
There  were  in  that  year  11  banks,  with  £8,503,033  paid-up 
capital,  £20,456,852  assets,  £14,105,460  liabilities;  157 
savins  banks,  with  61,014  depositors  and  £1,617,301  in 
amount  of  balances.  There  were  2445  churches  and  chapels, 
1721  schools,  and  238,592  scholars.  Melbourne  has  a  uni- 
versity. Of  charitable  institutions,  there  were  32  general 
hospitals,  1  lying-in  hospital,  1  blind  asylum,  1  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  1  eye  and  ear  hospital,  1  children's  hospital, 
5  benevolent  asylums,  etc. 

lliftnni.  —  Capt.  Cook  was  the  first  European  who  entered 
the  country,  Apr.  19,  1770.  On  Jan.  18,  1788,  Capt.  Philip 
Ian  led  at  Botany  Bay  in  order  to  establish  a  penal  colony, 
but  selected  Port  Jackson  for  the  purpose  Jan.  15,  1802. 
Port  Philip  Bay  was  discovered  by  Lieut.  John  Murray, 
and  in  1S03,  Lieut.-Col.  Collins  founded  a  colony  here.  The 
place,  however,  was  soon  after  given  up  on  account  of  lack 
of  good  water,  and  for  about  twenty  years  this  part  of 
Australia  lay  forgotten.  In  1824  the  harbor  of  Geelong 
was  discovered,  and  a  settlement  was  attempted  at  Western 
I'ort.but  also  given  up;  a  permanent  settlement,  however, 
was  made  in  this  year  at  Portland  Bay.  It  was  not  until 
is:!.')  that  John  Batman  founded  a  colony  at  Port  Philip 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  More  than  half  a  million  of 
acres  were  bought  from  the  natives  for  a  trifle,  but  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  South  Wales  afterward  declared  the  bargain 
invalid,  and  the  land  had  to  be  bought  again  from  the  Eng- 
lish erown.  In  1839  the  colony  numbered  6000  inhabitants  ; 
in  IS.MI  the  population  had  increased  to  76,000,  and  the 
colony  had  52.000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  6,000.000 
sluep.  and  380,000  cattle;  it  was  then  separated  from  New 
South  Wales  and  made  independent.  Shortly  after,  gold 
was  discovered,  and  immediately  the  immigration  increased 

immensely.  Al'OL'ST  NlKMAN.V. 

Victoria,  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ksphitu  Santo,  on  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  has  a  good 
harbor  and  some  coasting-trade.  The  vicinity  produces 
much  sugar.  P.  5000. 

Victoria,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
on  the  Strait  of  Fuoa,  in  lat.  I*J  27'  N.,  Ion.  123°  25'  W., 
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ii    beautifully    situated  and    tolerably  well  built,  having 

water  and  ^as  work-.  L'  blinks.  J  daily  mid  'J  weekly  news- 
paper-. .,  chinch.  -.  a  Ii"-J'it,il.  a    In-  -ilie.  an  iron   tioindry, 
a  shipyard,  L'  lumber  yard-.  J  di-tillerie-.  ulld   I  brew. 
has    handsome  building*    for   the  government,  including 
Cary  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  governor:  ha«  a  publie 

park  and  a  :  is  a  free  port,  nitl n-i  lerablo 

eommeree  and  lortniglitly  linen  of  steamers   to  New  W  cut- 
minster.    Olympia.    and    Sun     Francisco.      The    barb 
shallow,  anil   large  vessels  can  only  ascend   to    K-'joimalt, 
'.\  mile-  -li-tant.  wbere  the  llritish  naval   stali'-n  i-  lie-ated. 
'1'be  climate  is    \er\    i.e\erein  winter.      The  earl 
li-bment  here   wan   a  trading-fort  of  the    Hudson'*   Bay 
Company  (1X43):  it  became  the  capital  of  the  new  colony 

ot    Vancouver's    Island    1X:V.I.  rose   into   imp., n. n n   the 

discovery  »1  uml>i:i.  und  on  the  annexat 

that  eobun   in  I  Mil)  became  its  capital.       It  lias  been  v 
(Sept..  1876)  bv  the   curl  of  Ilutlerin.  £<i\  ernoi    -eneial   of 

Canada.     I',  in  1>-7I.  IJ40. 

Victoria,  county  of  New  Brunswick,  bounded  W.  by 
Maine  and  X.  \V.  by  the  province  of  yuebw,  Canada.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  is  in  great  part  a 
dense  forest,  p.  11. ill  I. 

Victoria,  county  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  province  of 

No\a  Scotia.  Dominion  ol'  Canada.  (In  the  K.  it  i.-  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic'  Ocean  and  by  the  lira-  d'Or.  .Much  of  it 
is  very  fertile.  Cap.  Baddeck.  P.  11.::  ID. 

Victoria,  county  of  the  central  part  of  Ontario,  Cana- 
da. Its  N.  portion  is  a  wilderness,  but  the  S.  is  fertile. 
The  lumber  interest  is  important.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  Midland  Hallway  and  by  various  streams  and  chains 
of  lakes  navigable  for  steamboats.  Cap.  Lindsay.  P. 
30,200. 

Victoria,  county  of  S.  Texas,  intersected  by  duadalupe 
River;  surface  low  and  level,  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted 
for  stock-raising.  Herds  of  cattle  and  horses  are  very 
numerous.  .Staples,  Indian  corn,  wool,  and  a  little  cotton. 
Cap.  Victoria.  Area,  925  *q.  m.  P.  4860. 

Victoria,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     P.  1263. 
Victoria,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.     P.  1190. 

Victoria,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Victoria  co.,  Tex.,  has  a  private 
bank.  P.  2534. 

Victoria  Alexandrina,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  empress  of  India,  b.  at  Kensington  Palace, 
London,  May  24,  1819,  only  child  of  Edward,  duke  of 
Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  and  of  his  wife.  Victoria 
Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxc-Coburg-Saal- 
feld,  and  sister  of  Leopold,  king  of  the  Belgians.  Her 
father  having  died  Jan.  23,  1820,  she  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  her  mother  and  of  the  duchess  of  Northumber- 
land ;  became  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown  on  the  ac- 
cession of  William  IV.  in  1830,  and  on  his  death  without 
issue  (June  20,  1837)  assumed  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  that  of  Hanover  falling  by  the  Salic  law  to 
her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  She  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  June  28,  1838 ;  was  directed  in  politics 
by  Lord  Melbourne,  the  head  of  a  Whig  administration, 
an  eminent  statesman,  to  whom  she  was  personally  and 
politically  much  attached;  was  married  at  St.  James's 
Palace  to  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Feb.  10, 1840  ;  baa  enjoyed  a  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  England  under  the  successive 
administrations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1841-4(1),  Lord  John 
Russell  (1846-52),  Earl  Derby  (1852,  1858-59,  and  1866- 
68),  Earl  Aberdeen  (1852-55),  Lord  Palmcrston  (1855-58 
and  1859-65),  Earl  Russell  (1865-00  i,  Mr.  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli (1868),  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (1868-74),  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli (now  (1876)  earl  of  Beaconsfield)  again  from  1*;|. 
The  principal  events  of  her  reign  have  been  the  repeal  of 


„.-..  „.  the  direct  govc 

famine"  and  the  delicate  relations  with  the  American  bel- 
ligerents (1861-65).  the  Mexican  intervention  and  its  rup- 
ture (1861-62),  the  Reform  bill  of  1866,  the  confederation 
of  British  America,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the  univcrsit 


,f  empress  of  India  (1876),  and  tne  c 

and  organization  of  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  >ew 
Zealand  In  the  autumn  of  1876  the  agitation  upon  the 
massacres  in  Bulgaria  presaged  important  aetn 
"Eastern  question."  The  loss  ot  her  mother  <»»'•'•) 
and  of  her  husband,  Prince  Albert  (Dec.  14,  1M1),  within 
a  few  months,  affected  her  with  such  profound  grief  that, 
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illlt."!"'""111'  i  •       •  /  1  O^T \ 

IK,,  Im.l  nin.'  children,  all  of  whom  arc  living  (18,7), 
;,,,,1  bi  who,,,  dM  1.:,.  ttew  twenty  «»i«i«Uldr«n.  Queen 
VUrtori.  is  bcl.,vc.l  for  her  admirable  personal  qua  it.cs. 


tlic   frmce-voniori  \LOVI  i,  »j   •-  .... 

„/•,/„.    /',/ Amort    I1S71).  by   Theodore   Martin.     The 

••Victorian  period"  bids  fair  to  be  chielly  remarkable  tor 
A..-:.-i  ...      ..„,.;*..  «f  tin.  liritisb  neonle.  and  for  the 


the  material'  prosperity  of  the  British  people,  and  for 
iiiT'uiliccnt  .-ricntilic  discoveries  which  hare  change 
hoe  of  modern  civilization.  I'OUTKJ.  0.  BtM. 

Victoria  Bridge,  in  Canada.     See  BIUIIGK,  by  GE.I. 
J.  (!.  D.utxAiti),  A.  M..  1. 1, .11. 
Victoria  Fall§.     See  ZAMBESI. 
Victoria  Land.     See  ANTARCTIC  OCEAN. 
Victoria   Nyanza.     See   NVASZA,  by  JUDGE  C.  P. 
DAI.V,  LI-.D. 

Victoria  Regia,  a  great  water-lily  of  the  rivers  of 
tropical  South  America.  It  has  huge  floating  circular 
Iwres,  often  six  feet  across,  and  large  and  very  fragrant 
flower.*,  white  without  ;md  rose-colored  within.  The  starchy 
M  Is  arc  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  is  successfully  grown  in 
green-houses. 

Vic'tory,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mason  co.,  Mich.     P.  314. 
Victory,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  of  v. 
170;  of  tp.  1S9S. 

Victory,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Vt.     P.  263. 
Victory  Mills,  p.-v.,  Saratoga  tp.,  Saratoga  eo.,N.Y. 
P.  870. 

Vicu'fla,  or  Vicugna,  the  Aucltenln  ricunna  (family 
Camelidic),  an  extremely  wild  and  active  animal  of  tho 
Andes,  considerably  smaller  than  the  llama,  and  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  alpaca.  It  is  considered  untamable.  Its 
tine  hair  is  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  tho  alpaca.  It 
is  obtained  by  hunting  and  killing  the  animal.  Great 
numbers  are  annually  slaughtered. 

Vi'da  (MARCO  GIROLAMO),  b.  at  Cremona.  Italy,  about 
1485  ;    studied  theology  at  Padua  and  Bologna ;    became 
canon  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome ;  acquired  great  fame 
by  his  Latin  poems,  and  was  made  bishop  in  1532  of  Alba, 
where  he  d.  Sept.  27,  1566.     Of  his  epics,  the  Chrittitu,  in 
6  books,  is  the  most  remarkable ;  of  his  didactic  poems,  his 
De  Arte  Poetica,  both  translated  into  English;  his  poem, 
Scacchix  Ludia,  was  translated  by  Goldsmith. 
Vida'lia,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Concordia  parish,  La. 
Vidar.     See  JEstn. 

Vidaur'ri  (SANTIAGO),  b.  in  the  present  state  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico,  about  1803 ;  received  a  good  education ;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  filled  many  minor  offices ;  took  part  in 
several  civil  wars,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general; 
became  about  1853  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon,  to  which  he 
forcibly  annexed  (1856)  the  state  of  Coahuila;  exercised 
for  some  years  a  species  of  dictatorship  over  tho  northern 
states  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  more  than  once  suspected 
of  intending  to  found  the  independent  "  republic  of  Sierra 
Madre  ;"  aided  in  the  campaign  for  the  overthrow  of  Santa 
Anna  1854-55,  though  without  political  combination  with 
Alvarez  and  Comonfort,  his  "plan"  being  distinct  from 
that  of  Ayutla ;  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  at  the 
junta  of  Cuernavaca  Oct.,  1855.  He  did  not  recognize  the 
government  of  Comonfort  until  Nov.,  1856  ;  held  the  north- 
ern states  against  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  during  the  "war 
of  reform"  1857-60,  and  took  part  in  the  war  against 
French  intervention  1862-64,  but  was  induced  to  recognize 
the  "empire"  of  Maximilian,  of  whom  he  ultimately  be- 
came a  cabinet  minister ;  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  shot  there  as  a  traitor  Aug.  8,  1867. 

Vid'ius,  or  Vidus  (Ouino  GUIDI),  b.  at  Florence  about 
1500;  was  body-physician  to  Francis  I.,  afterward  to 
Cosmo  dc'  Medici,  and  finally  professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pisa,  where  he  d.  May  26,  1569.  He  gave 
his  name  to  the  Vidian  nerve,  and  wrote  largely  on  hy- 
gienic, therapeutic,  and  anatomical  topics.  His  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  3  vols.  at  Venice  in  1(114. 

Vidocq'  (ErGKNE  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Arras,  department 
of  Pas  do  Calais,  France,  July  23,  1775  ;  began  life  with  a 
series  of  dissipations  and  crimes,  which  compelled  hiAi  to 
flee  from  his  home  in  disgrace;  entered  the  army,  hut  de- 
serted to  the  Austrian*;  left  them  too,  and  served  for  some 
time  as  a  French  spy.  but  deserted  once  more;  was  caught, 
at  Arras  and  condemned  to  death,  but  was  saved  by  a 


friend  and  by  marrying  tho  sister  of  the  Terrorist  Lebon, 
whom,  however,  he  immediately  left:  entered  once  more 
the  army,  but  was  convicted  of  fraud  and  forgery,  and  con- 
demned to  the  galley.- :  craped  after  six  years'  imprison- 
ment  from  the  bagnio  of  Brest,  and  was  employed  in  1808 
bv  the  secret  police  of  Paris  ;  was  made  chief  of  the  briijitfte 
tic  mil-elf,  consisting  of  convicts  and  other  notorious  cha- 
racters acting  as  spies,  and  fully  pardoned  in  ISIS;  left 
the  service  of  the  police  in  1828,  and  settled  at  St.  M,  ndc, 
near  Paris,  as  a  paper  manufacturer;  failed  in  business, 
and  opened  a  bm-ftit  <l<-  rtHMign«me*t  in  Paris  for  the  re- 
covery of  stolen  goods,  but  came  into  conflict  with  the 
police,  and  was  compelled  to  close  his  office;  lived  after- 
ward in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  d.  in  Paris  May  10, 
|S.")7.  His  Meuinirfi  (4  vols.,  1828;  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  the  same  year)  are  not  without  interest,  but  their 
contents  are  considered  unreliable,  and  even  their  author- 
ship is  doubted.  Several  other  works  which  appeared 


ship    is    (louDteil.      .-everai   OIIK 
under  his  name  are  not  by  him. 


Viel-Castel',  de  (Lot-is),  BARON,  b.  Oct.  14, 1800  ;  en- 
tered the  French  diplomatic  service  in  1818;  was  sent  to 
Madrid  in  1821  as  secretary  of  legation,  and  removed  in 
1828  to  Vienna  in  the  same  quality;  returned  in  1829  to 
Paris,  where  he  held  various  positions  in  the  office  »f  the 
ministrv  of  foreign  affairs  till  the  coup  d'etat,  when  he  re- 
tired into  private  life.  Besides  a  number  of  articles  for  the 
Recite  des  /Vriu-  Monili-*,  he  has  written  a  IltHtoifr  <!<•  la 
Keitnuriitltiii,  of  which  17  vols.  have  appeared  (1860-711). — 
His  elder  brother.  HORACE,  COUNT  DE  VlEI.-f'ASTEI..  b.  in 
1797;  d.  Oct.  1.  1SI14,  wrote  romances,  and  published  :i 
Collection  de  Continual,  Arnien  ft  Meiible*  (3  vols..  1820), 
and  several  volumes  of  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Vie'16  (EGBERT  L.),  b.  at  Wnterford.  N.  Y.,  June  17, 
1825;  graduated  at  tho  U.S.  Military  Academy  July  1, 
1847,  when  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry, and  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Mexico,  serving 
at  the  capital  1847-48;  in  campaign  against  Indian.-  1MS- 
52.  Resigned  June  1,  1853,  to  enter  upon  the  profcs.-ion 
of  civil  engineering;  was  State  engineer  of  New  Jersey 
1854-56;  chief  engineer  of  Central  Park.  New  York,  is.'iil- 
57;  served  in  the  civil  war  (1801-04)  as  captain  of  engi- 
neers 7th  New  York  militia  Aug.,  1861,  in  which  month 
appointed  brigadier-general  U.S.  volunteers,  and  engaged 
in  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  siege  and  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  Ga.,  capture  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  that  city  1862-63.  Resigned  Oct.,  1S(W.  and  re- 
sumed his  profession  at  New  York.  Author  of  Hutnl-liimk 
of  Active  Service,  and  various  professional  papers  and  re- 
ports on  railways,  water-supply,  sewerage,  etc. 

Vien  (JOSEPH  MARIE),  b.  at  Montpellier,  France,  June 
18,  1716;  studied  painting;  went  in  1740  to  Paris,  in  1744 
to  Rome;  returned  in  1750  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  a 
school  in  which  he  educated  many  celebrated  pupils,  among 
whom  was  David  ;  made  director  of  the  French  school  of 
art  in  Rome  in  1775,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1781 ; 
was  created  a  count  by  Louis  XVI.  and  a  senator  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  d.  in  Paris  Mar.  27, 1807.  His  most  celebrated 
pictures  are — Hector  and  Paris,  Hector  and  Andromackt, 
Brisels  in  the  Tent  of  Achilles,  The  Hermit,  and  St.  J>,,,,\ 
preachintj  to  the  Gauls. 

Vien'na  [«er.  Wici,],  capital  of  Austria,  with  1,020.770 
inhabitants  Apr.  15,  1875,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  traversed  by  the  river  Wicn  and 
an  arm  of  the  Danube,  the  Donaukanal.  An  immense  en- 
gineering undertaking  by  which  the  course  of  the  Danube 
was  regulated  was  finished  in  1875,  and  the  stream  now 
passes  by  the  city  in  a  new  straight  bed.  Vienna  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  cities  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  improved  wonderfully  of  late  by  the  construction  of 
magnificent  squares,  streets,  and  buildings.  In  the  period 
from  1866  to  1876  there  have  been  erected  a  greater  number 
of  buildings  of  architectural  consequence  in  Vienna  than 
were  ever  erected  in  an  equal  space  of  time  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Rome. 
The  city  is  divided  into  ten  wards — the  Innere  Stadt.  or 
city  proper,  Leopoldstadt,  Landstrasse,  Wieden.  M:irg:ire- 
then,  Mariahilf,  Neubau,  Josephstadt,  Alsergrund,  and 
Favoriten.  The  Ring,  the  liveliest  and  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  city,  consists  of  a  series  of  broad  streets  planted  with 
trees,  surrounding,  almost  encircling,  the  Innere  Stadt.  and 
leading  through  numerous  large  and  beautiful  open  phn •<•- : 
it  occupies  tho  site  of  the  former  fortifications.  To  the 
N.  W.  the  Donaukanal.  with  the  Franz-Joseph  quay,  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  Innere  Stadt,  and  connects  the  two 
ends  of  tho  Ring.  On  the  Ring  are  situated  the  most  im- 
portant public  squares  of  Vienna.  First,  the  great  place  to 
the  S.  E.  of  the  imperial  palace,  traversed  by  the  Burning, 
and  consisting  of  various  minor  parts,  which  together  form  a 
magnificent  whole.  Next  to  the  palace  extends  the  Aussero 
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Burgplatz,  with  the  palace  rrate  .-mil  the  colossal  cqui 
statues  of  Archduke  Thai  Ic-  iind  IVinee  Kn;;ene.  It  com - 
lijimii-ates  "ii  tin-  'in*'  -i'l''  \vith  the  palace  jrar'lens  oil  the 
other  with  thr  city  i^anlrll,  ami  in  front  with  the  .Muscums- 
pliil/.  11  'it  yet  finished,  lint  to  lie  siinoiinilcil  hy  the  liuilil- 
in,'-  >.f  t!ir  museum.  Ani'lher  mai'iiiliceiit  public  -i|tiare, 
a-  \r1  ralle  I  tlie  I'ara'lephit/.  i-  in  process  of  c»n-truetii»n 
i.v,  ami  will  be  formed  by  four  monumental  liuil'lin^.- 
— the  parliament  lion.-.'  hy  llanscli.  thecit\  hall  by  Schmidt, 
till'  llllivcr.-iU  hy  Kcrstl.  illlil  tin-  new  I!m  „'!  heat  i  e  l.\  Si-lu 
per.  The  Stailt-park,  a  lovely  ami  much  frequented  gar- 
dcn.  is  situated  on  the  I'arkrinir.  Noteworthy  among  the 

i. ire-  an'  Stcphansphit/,  lloln-r  Markt. 
Ncucr  Markt.  Am  llnf.  Frun/.ens  I'latz.  unit  Josephs  1'lat/. 
in  thr  Innere  Stadt,  anil  in  the  other  ili-trirt-.  Kmlolfs 
IM.it/.,  S  'li\var/i'iil"'i  Lr  I'lal/,,  Ol.-tmarkt.  the  garden  of  the 
iieh  e  leie.  et  •.  'I'lie  most  rctnarkllhle  streets.  lH-iilesthe 
Ring,  arc  -K  arntliner  .trasso.  lirahen,  SinL'erstnisse,  ller- 

ren,M.-<e,  Woll/cilc,  mill  Rotbenthurmstrwse,  all  in  the 
Innere  Stadt.  (leiicrally,  the  principal  streets  which 
traverse  '!"•  eNtenor  wards  issue  from  the  Innore  Stadt 
as  fniin  a  centre.  The,  mo.  t  important  bridges  crossing 
the  \Vien  ami  the  Di.naukanal  aro  the  Aspernbriicke, 
Ferilinandsbriickc,  Carls  Kcttenstcg,  Brigittabriicke, 
Fr.in/eM-hriickc.  S:>phicnbr'ii"';c,  mid  Elizabcthbriickc. 
The  edifices  are  generally  remarkable  for  their  solidity, 
and  many  of  them  also  for  the  purity  of  their  style. 
Even  the  tenement-bouses  which  have  been  erected  on 

s] uhition    show    often    a   peculiar   character  which 

distinguishes,  them  favorably  from  similar  constructions 
in  other  cities.  Numerous  palaces  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
trian ami  Hungarian  nobility  or  to  rich  burghers,  and 
iutcrc.-tiii'_'  partly  by  their  age  and  art-collections,  partly 
hv  their  splendid  modern  architecture,  adorn  the  city.  The 
largest  and  most  remarkable  among  them  is  the  Burg,  the 
residence  of  the  emperor,  erected  at  different  times  and  in 
iliilcn  nt  ^tylcs.  The  principal  part  of  the  whole  construc- 
tion .-'insists  of  four  buildings — the  Schwcitzerhof,  erected 
bv  Duke  Leopold  VII. ;  the  Leopoldshof,  finished  in  1670; 
tin  Amalienhof,  built  by  the  emperor  Kudolf  II.;  and  the 
imperial  chancellery,  erected  under  Charles  VI.  after  plans 
hv  Fischer  von  Erlach,  and  with  an  imposing  entrance- 
gate,  in  front  of  which  stand  four  colossal  Hercules  groups 
MaUhiclli.  These  four  buildings  enclose  the  inner 
palace-court,  called  Franzcnsplatz,  and  connect  with  nu- 
merous other  buildings— the  Burgthcatre,  erected  in  1760; 
the  riding-school,  the  stables,  the  ball-rooms,  the  magnifi- 
cent imperial  library,  the  zoological  museum,  etc.  The 
imperial  library  contains  over  300,000  volumes  and  about 
JO. nun  matins. Tipt*.  among  which  many  are  very  rare  and 
interesting,  nnd  with  it  is  connected  a  collection  of  about 
.'UHi.llOO  engravings.  The  palace  also  contains  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  chamber  of 
treasures,  the  richest  and  most  interesting  in  Europe,  and 
lent  collections  of  coins  and  antiquities.  The  most 
prominent  among  the  other  palaces  aro  those  of  Archduke 
Alhrecht.  Prince  August  of  Saxony,  Prince  Kinsky,  Lob- 
kowitz,  Montenuovo,  Count  Harrach,  Pallavicini,  Hardegg, 
Sehonhorn.  Sehickh,  Wimpfen.  Czernin,  Archduchess  Eliza- 
beth, the  princess  of  Ligne,  the  countess  of  Erdody,  Arch- 
duke Wilhelm,  Archduke  Louis  Victor,  the  prince  of  Wttr- 
teiulmrg.  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  Auersperg,  Lichtenstein, 
Mctternich.  the  duke  of  Modena,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Die- 
trichstein,  Sohb'nburg,  Sulkowski,  etc.  Several  of  these 
palaces  were  erected  in  the  period  of  the  rococo  style,  but 
are  vcrv  graceful  and  elegant.  Two  palaces  of  that  time, 
the  Belvedere  and  the  palace  of  Prince  Liehtenstein,  con- 
tain magnificent  picture-galleries.  The  Belvedere  was 
built  in  1720  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  consists  of 
two  palaces — the  upper  and  lower  Belvedere — between 
which  stretches  a  largo  garden  laid  out  in  Italian  style 
ami  adorned  with  numerous  sphinxes  of  stone.  The  up- 

B;r  palace  contains  on  the  first  floor  pictures  by  Italian  and  j 
utch,  on  the  second  by  German,  artists.  The  lower  pal- 
ace contains  a  collection  of  antiquities,  the  Egyptian  mu- 
seum, and  the  so-called  Ambraser  Museum,  the  most  cele- 
brated collection  of  armor  and  curiosities.  Other  remark- 
able edifices  are — the  opera-house,  finished  in  1869  by 
Sin -ardhiirg  and  Van  der  Null ;  the  Heinrichshof,  situated 
opposite  the  opera-house  on  the  Operaring,  a  most  original 
structure  by  I  Inn -en,  destined  only  for  a  tenement-house, 
but  having  its  whole  upper  part  gilded  and  covered  with 
frescoes  :  the  palaces  of  the  ministries  of  foreign  affairs, 
commerce,  war.  finance,  and  police ;  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence:  the  Academy  of  Art:  the  Conservatory:  the  Poly- 
technic School ;  the  Mercantile  Academy  ;  the  building  of 
the  Horticultural  Association:  the  Veterinary  Institute, 
nnd  the  Austrian  Museum.  The  lust-mentioned  building, 
erected  in  Renaissance  style  after  plans  by  Kerstl,  is  especi- 
ally interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  Austrian  manufactures. 
Furthermore,  the  city-hall;  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 


containing  important  collections,  among  which  in  a  valu- 
ahle  picture-gallery  :  tin-  'I  hi-ie-ien  Academy,  with  a  1. 

•ill  garden:    the    Hank    and    Exchange,  in    ! 
style  hy  I'er-tl;  the  iniht:  the  immense  barracks   on   the 
Stubenrin;:.   etc.      The    ar-enal    is   un    immense   e-talilisb- 
ment.  forming  a  square  701)  metres  long  and    I!'"  broad, 
and  comprising  a  gun-factory,  a  cannon  t'.un di\.  -cM-ral 
barracks,  etc.,  and  a  museum  of  arms,  a  magnitiei  o' 
ture  in  rich  Byzantine  style,  )iy  llunscn,  and  containiiig 
many  interesting  trophies.     The  general  h"-i"i 
beds,  and  is  the  la:_-i  -t  in-litiili>.n  "I  the  kind  in  Kin  ope.    I'l 

the  churches.  St.  Stephan's  cathedral,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  thelnnere  Stadt.  is  the  most  intere-ting,  huilt  in  tiothie 
style  from  |:100  to  l.'illl.  in  tin-  form  of  a  Latin  ,-ro- 
metres  long  and  with  a  tower  1 3D  metres,  hiu'h.  It  has 
lieantitiil  chapeN  and  choirs,  celehraled  sculptures,  a  mag- 
nilicent  pulpir,  the  work  "t  Mei-ii  r  1'ilgriim  i  l."»ll.'),  many 
sarcophagi,  and  34  subterranean  vaults  tilled  with  bones. 
The  Augustine  church  is  the  pari-h  church  of  the  court,  and 

contains  a  celebrated  monument  1,\   ('; \a:    the  ln-.iit-  "t 

the  deceased  members  of  the  imperial  family  are  preser\  ed 
here  in  the  Loretlo  chap.  I.  cMci,d  in  liii'7:  the  church 
itself  was  built  in  13311  and  rebuilt  in  17s.;.  The  church 
of  St.  Michael,  begun  in  1220  and  rebuilt  in  the  bi.irimiiiig 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  valuable  pictures.  The  church 
of  St.  Marie  in  Schnce,  also  called  the  church  of  the  Minor- 
ite, was  finished  in  1330,  and  has  a  beautiful  Gothic  portal 
and  a  monument  to  Metastasio  by  Loceardi.  The  church 
of  .Marie  Stiegcn,  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  the  Gothic 
style,  was  restored  in  1820,  and  has  a  tower  57  metres  high 
and  ending  in  a  calyx,  a  beautiful  high  altar,  and  good 
glass-paintings  and  sculptures.  The  parish  church  ot  -' 
Peter,  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Fischer  von 
Erlach,  has  a  splendid  portal  and  beautiful  pictures.  The 
church  of  St.  Ruprccht  is  very  small,  but  it  is  the  oldest 
church  of  Vienna,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
eighth  century.  The  university  church  is  a  richly  orna- 
mented basilica,  finished  in  1631,  and  containing  frescoes 
and  altar-pieces  by  Pozzo.  The  church  of  the  Capuchins, 
finished  in  1632,  contains  the  vault  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  house  have  been  interred  since  the 
emperor  Matthias;  the  coffins  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Fran- 
cis I.  are  especially  magnificent.  The  Innere  Stadt  eon- 
tains,  in  all,  20  churches,  besides  chapels.  The  other  parts 
of  the  city  contain  35  large  churches,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  Carls  church  in  Wieden,  built  under 
Charles  VI.  by  Fischer  von  Erlach  in  Italian  rococo  style, 
with  a  high  dome  and  a  portal  resting  on  six  Corinthian 
columns  and  ornamented  in  the  frontispiece  with  an  in- 
teresting relief  representing  the  effects  of  the  plague.  Re- 
markable are  the  two  columns,  44  metres  high,  inlaid  with 
spiral  reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  Cardinal  Charles 
Borromeus,  and  terminating  in  two  belfries.  Very  beau- 
tiful also  is  the  Altlerchenfelder  church,  finished  in  1S52, 
after  the  plans  by  Mailer,  in  mediaeval  Italian  style,  with 
an  octagonal  dome  and  magnificent  interior  decorations. 
Furthermore,  the  Elizabeth  church  in  Wieden,  built  in 
1866  by  Bergmanu  in  Gothic  style;  the  evangelical  church 
in  Gumpendorf,  finished  in  1849  by  Forster  and  I  Ian-en  ; 
the  church  of  the  Visitation,  finished  in  1719,  with  a  mag- 
nificent dome  and  richly  decorated  with  gold,  marble,  and 
pictures  ;  the  votive  church  or  church  of  the  Saviour,  a 
Gothic  structure,  begun  in  1853  after  plans  by  Ferstl,  in 
commemoration  of  the  escape  of  the  emperor  from  assas- 
sination, with  two  tall  towers  of  open-work,  nnd  riehly 
decorated  with  statues ;  the  church  of  St.  Leopold,  in  Leo- 
poldstadt,  finished  in  1728;  the  parish  church  of  Marie 
Annunciation,  finished  in  1639  by  Carlona;  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Joseph,  founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  etc.  Of 
the  non-Roman  Catholic  churches,  that  of  the  non-United 
Greeks,  in  the  old  meat-market,  is  a  very  interesting  struc- 
ture by  llansen  in  Byzantine  style  and  richly  decorated  : 
also  the  Evangelical  church,  situated  in  Leopoldstadt,  built 
by  Forster  and  finished  in  1849,  is  an  impoeing  edifice. 
Of  the  two  synagogues,  the  one  in  Moorish  style,  on 
Forster  and  finished  in  1849,  is  an  interesting  structure 
The  city  has  25  monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  orders.  < 
the  educational  institutions,  the  university  is  the  most 
prominent,  founded  in  1365  by  Rudolf  IV..  next  to  that  o 
Paris  the  largest  institution  of  the  kind,  and  richl; 
vided  with  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  scientific 
tion.  There  are  also  various  higher  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries ;  a  polytechnic  school  which  is  richly  endowed; 
medico-chirurgical  academy,  which  is  one  of  t 
celebrated  institutions  of  the  kind;  an  Oriental  academy 
for  the  education  of  diplomatic  agents  in  the  0 
academy  of  fine  arts;  a  military  school:  several  gymna- 
siums and  schools  for  commerce  and  industry,  etc.  A 
the  scientific  institutions  are  an  academy  of  nee,  a 
geological  institute,  a  military-geographical  academy,  a 
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.oological  and  botanical  association,  etc.     Be: 

pcriaf  library., he   ,,b,,,n,s   of   Archduke  A  br,,;h 


Besides  the  im- 
Princc 
Of 


CJM'.'I' b'v  m'ii.'iiifieent  avenues,  of  which  the  pn..c,,.u.  »»» 
is  'the  wndMTOM  of  the  elegant  world,  and  is  lined  with 
Btovfed  cafes,  while  another,  the  so-called  Vontel-pratw, 
is  lillcl  with  transportable  museums,  dancing  establish- 
ments in  the  open  air,  etc.  The  World's  Exhibition  of 
1S73  took  place  in  the  Prater.  The  Angarten,  to  the  !»,. 
at  l.e..i.oldstadt,  is  a  large  square  of  park  and  forest,  trav- 
ersed bv  str:ii"ht  avenues,  and  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
177.,  by  Joseph  II.  Among  the  theatres,  the  Burgtheatre, 
both  for  comedy  and  tragedy,  occupies  a  very  high  rank. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  are  very  import- 
Hit  Several  branches  of  industry  have  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
carriages,  furniture,  meerschaum  and  amber  goods,  etc. 
The  musical,  mathematical,  optical,  and  physical  instru- 
ments made  here  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  The  principal 
articles  of  commerce  arc  wool,  cotton,  silk,  fur,  paper, 
leather,  metal,  and  glass  ware,  objects  of  art,  chemicals, 
spices,  and  colonial  ware. 

In  ancient  times  Vienna  was  a  Roman  camp,  called 
Yin, !•:/:', ii'i  :  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  died  here.  Dur- 
ing the  migration  of  nations,  Huns,  Longobards,  Avars, 
and  others  successively  fell  upon  the  city.  In  791,  Charle- 
magne established  a  margrave  here,  and  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  the  margraves  Leopold  and  Hcinrich 
Jasomirgott  did  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  In 
1237  the  German  emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  a  free  city 
of  the  empire,  and  under  Ferdinand  I.  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  German  emperor.  In  1529  it  was  besieged  by 
Sultan  Solyman,  but  was  victoriously  defended.  In  1640 
the  Swedes  appeared  before  its  gates,  but  without  effect. 
In  1683  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Turks,  but  saved  by 
King  John  Sobicski  of  Poland.  In  1704  a  new  line  of  for- 
tifications was  formed,  including  also  the  suburbs.  During 
the  wars  with  Napoleon  the  French  twice  occupied  Vienna 

Nov.  13,  1805.  and  May  13,  1809.    In  1815  Bat  the  famous 

congress.  (See  VIENNA,  CONGRESS  OF.)  In  1848  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  contests  between  the  revolutionists  and 
government,  and  suffered  much.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Vienna,  p.-v.,  Elgin  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  2  miles  N.  of 
Port  Burwcll,  and  on  Big  Otter  Creek.  The  sawing  of 
lumber  is  the  chief  business.  A  court  sits  here  six  times 
in  the  year.  P.  693. 

Vienna,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ala.    P.  1660. 

Vienna,  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.    P.  1435. 

Vienna,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Dooly  co.,  Ga. 

Vienna,  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  111.     P.  900. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  111.,  on 
Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  34  miles  N.  of  the  former  city, 
has  several  churches,  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  and  is 
located  in  the  fruit-producing  belt  of  the  state.  P.  of  v.  550 ; 
of  tp.  1496.  A.  J.  ALDEN,  ED.  "  JOHNSON  Co.  JOURNAL." 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Ind.  P.  of  v.  166 ;  of 
tp.  1510. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  la.     P.  905. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  Kan.   P.  1288. 

Vienna,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  parish,  La. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.     P.  740. 

Vienna,  tp.,  Genesee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1916. 

Vienna,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Maries  co.,  Mo. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v.  156; 
of  tp.  3180. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.    P.  836. 

Vienna,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.    P.  239. 

Vienna,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.     P.  1132. 

Vienna,  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.    P.  1176. 

Vienna,  Congress  of,  opened  Oct.  3, 1814,  and  closed 
June  9, 1815.  There  were  present  the  monarchs  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  be- 
sides a  crowd  of  minor  princes  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  all  European  states  except  Turkey — Talleyrand 
from  France,  Castlereagh  from  England.  Mctternich  from 
Austria,  Nesselrode  from  Russia,  Hardenberg  from  Prussia 
Mvinster  from  Hanover,  etc. — besides  a  multitude  of  diplo 
mates  without  any  distinct  official  character,  such  as  Stein 


Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  etc.  The  congress 
assembled  and  carried  on  its  work  under  a  scries  of  festivi- 
ties whose  suinptuousness  and  frivolity  had  never  been 
.-quailed  before — Austria  alone  spent  30,000,1100  florins  on 
dinners,  balls,  masquerades,  illuminations,  etc. — and  the 
principal  method  of  transacting  business  employed  by  the 
asseml.lv  was  intrigue,  often  of  the  meanest  and  most  in- 
famous kind  :  us.  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  elector  of 
Ilc--.\  vtho  only  wanted  to  have  the  title  of  king  bestowed  on 
lim.  The  members  assembled  with  good-will  toward  each 
> ther. hut  Talleyrand  soon  succeeded  in  arousing  all  theslum- 
icring  jealousies  and  vanities,  and  one  month  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  egotism,  rapacity,  pride,  and  envy  were  the 
ruling  spirits  of  the  assembly.  A  new  general  war  seemed 
inevitable.  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  even  Franco, 
were  arming,  when,  on  Mar.  5, 1815,  during  a  grand  court- 
ball,  a  courier  from  Turin  announced  that  Napoleon  had 
left  Elba  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  The  event 
proved  most  effective  in  bringing  about  an  agreement  !>.-- 
we. MI  tin'  carousing  gentlemen.  The  task  of  the  assembly 
was  in  restore  to  Kurnpc  that  state  of  affairs  which  pre- 
vailed before  the  French  revolution,  and  which  Napoleon 

bad    al st    entirely  broken  up.     It  was   not  possible  to 

effect  a  complete  restoration,  but  the  congress  did  its  best. 
Tho  pope  was  reinstated  in  all  his  possessions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Avignon  and  Venoissin,  which  were  given  to 
France,  and  some  small  Italian  districts,  which  were  given 
to  Austria.  These  cessions,  however  insignificant,  were 
nevertheless  too  much  for  His  Holiness;  he  protested  in  a 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  whole  congress.  The  rest 
of  Italy  was  again  parcelled  out  in  domains  for  French  and 
Austrian  prini'cs.  Austria  was  re-established  in  its  old 
glory  as  an  utterly  artificial  agglomeration  of  chips  from 
seventeen  different  nationalities.  A  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  erected,  but  the  Polish  provinces  which  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  had  seized  twenty  years  before  by  open  rob- 
bery were  not  returned  to  the  new  Polish  crown,  and  the 
crown  itself  was  tendered  to  the  Russian  czar;  it  looked 
like  something,  but  it  was  nothing.  Norway  was  taken 
from  Denmark  and  added  to  Sweden,  in  order  to  pay  Ber- 
nadotto  for  his  treachery  against  Napoleon,  and  Denmark 
was  paid  with  Laucnburg  and  other  German  districts.  The 
Spanish  Netherlands  or  Belgium  were  added  to  the  Dutch 
Netherlands,  and  the  whole  formed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Holland,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  opposition  which  exists 
between  these  countries  in  language,  religion,  and  econom- 
ical interests;  but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  England 
could  retain  the  Dutch  colonies  which  she  had  conquered 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  To  restore  the  German  em- 
pire was  found  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  but,  having  restored  as  many 
of  the  petty  princes  as  possible,  the  congress  manufactured 
a  Bund,  which  turned  out  to  bo  simply  a  means  of  intrigue. 
Tho  whole  business  transacted  by  the  congress  was  simply 
a  distribution  of  spoils,  a  division  of  the  lands  which  had 
fallen  out  of  the  grasp  of  Napoleon,  between  a  number  of 
families  which  formerly  had  been  rciffnfag  families,  and 
thenco  inferred  that  they  had  a  legal  claim  on  a  certain 
amount  of  land  to  reign  over — a  divine  right,  a  right  of 
legitimacy.  To  the  aspirations  of  the  nations,  to  their  most 
apparent  interests  and  most  sacred  instincts,  no  regard 
whatever  was  paid,  and  the  history  of  Europe  from  1815 
up  to  our  day,  with  all  its  bloody  wars  and  terrible  revo- 
lutions, is  chiefly  a  series  of  attempts  at  correcting  the 
blunders  and  crimes  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  (See.lr(^i, 
dm  Wiener  Congremei  (9  vols.,  Frankfort,  1815-35);  ('<•/«  r- 
aicht  der  dipliimalischen  Verhandlungen  den  Winter  Cini- 
yretsen  (Frankfort,  1816);  Flassan,  Hittnire  dti  C'ongri«  de 
Vienne  (3  vols..  Paris,  1829);  Lagardc,  Fetes  et  Souctnirs 
da  Cunyres  de  Vienne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1843).) 

Vienna  Paste,  or  Vienna  Caustic.  See  LIME, 
MEDICINAL  USES  OP. 

Vienne',  an  inland  department  of  Western  France,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Vienne,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire, 
comprises  an  area  of  2690  sq.  m.,  with  320,598  inhabitants. 
The  surface  presents  an  elevated  plain,  with  a  general 
slope  to  the  N.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  yet  more  wheat 
and  wine  are  produced  than  necessary  for  home  cgnsump- 
tion.  Hemp,  flax,  and  chestnuts  are  also  extensively  raised, 
and  good  breeds  of  mules  and  horses  are  reared.  Much 
iron  is  mined,  and  building-stone  and  lithographic  stones 
are  quarried.  Of  43,778  children  of  school-age,  20,750  re- 
ceived no  instruction  in  1857. 

Vienne,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Iscre,  on  the  Gere,  near  its  influx  in  the 
Rhone,  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman 
epoch,  such  as  a  triumphal  arch,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
temple.  Pilate  is  said  to  have  been  banished  to  this  place. 
It  was  the  cradle  of  Western  Christianity.  The  fifteenth 
oecumenical  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  met 
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hero  in   1311.     Its  vicinity  contains  rich   silver  and  iron 

mine-,  atj'l    produce-  an  evelleiit  wine.      It-  manufactures 

c,,:n  |.ri-e  wo  ,11  en  all'!  linen  fabrics  of  diftei  i  tit  livwi  iption-. 

|    an  I  hanlwale.  -_-la--  and  leather.     Its  trade  it  brisk. 

.  '17. 

Viennp,  Haute.     See  ll.u  TK  Vn  \\i . 

Virr'-cn,    town    of    Kheni-h    Prussia,    has   extensive 

manufacture-    of  woollen tlon,    linen,   and  xilk    f.ii- 

ribb  HIS.  leather,  tobacco.    vim-gar,   soap,  and   straw   hat-. 
I1.  18.5JO. 

Vicrzon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Cher,  at  the 
ciintliiencc  of  the  Yeue  anil  I'lier,  ha-  cannon  foundries, 
tanneries,  ^Hps  for  building  river  boats,  and  manufaetuies 
uf  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics  and  porcelain.  P.  7740. 

Vies'te,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia, 
»t  the  loot  of  Monte  (iargano.  on  the  shore  of  the-  Adi 
about  liO  miles  N.  K.  of  the  town  of  Foggin.  It  is  washed 
by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a 
ni-i-i  fertile  country  behind  it,  and  was  once  eon-idered  a 
place  of  strength.  It  was  hen-  that  Pope  Celostino  was 
arrc.-te  1  by  order  of  Boniface  VIII.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  siMecntb  century  liarbary  pirates  landed  here,  wa-lc  I 
the  neighboring  coast  and  country,  and  carried  7000  of  the 
inhabitants  into  shivery.  Viesto  was  for  a  time  an  epis- 
copal see.  1".  6."i!l."i. 

Vic'ta,  or  Vifete  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Fontcnay-le-Comte, 
department  of  Vendee,  France,  in  1510;  held  various  offices 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  French  government  during  the  | 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  d.  in  Paris  in 
1603.  It  is.  however,  as  a  mathematician  ho  has  become 
known  to  the  after-world,  being  the  creator  of  modern 
algebra,  which  he  developed  into  a  purely  symbolical  sci- 
ence and  applied  to  the  extension  of  trigonometry.  Most 
of  his  works  were  collected  by  Van  Schooten  and  published 
at  Leyden  in  1646.  His  Harmonicon  C&lestc  and  Canon 
Miitlf  iiiitticim  were  not  discovered  until  quite  recently. 

Vie'tri  sul  Ma're,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Salerno,  charmingly  situated  in  a  mountain-nook  among 
dark  crags  which  are  reflected  in  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  The  climate  is  always  extremely  mild, 
the  air  of  a  delicious  purencss,  and  the  productions  almost 
tropical.  The  town  is  not  badly  built,  and  not  without 
some  industry,  there  being  several  paper-factories,  etc. 
Fragments  of  columns,  mosaic  pavements,  vases,  etc.,  have 
been  found  along  the  seashore,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  Vietri  rose  from  the  ruins  of  Mm-riiia,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Vandal  Gcnseric  in  455.  P.  8441. 

Vieussens'(llAYMONn),b.  inthecountshipof  Rouergne, 
present  department  of  Gironde,  France,  in  1641;  studied 
medicine  in  Paris;  held  for  several  years  a  position  at  the 
hospital  of  St.  Eloi,  Montpellier,  and  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  his  investigations  of  the  brain  (the  ralve  of 
Vicumens)  and  the  spinal  cord.  D.  at  Montpellier  in  1720. 
He  wrote  ffevroyrapkia  Lrtiirrr*n[ia  (1685)  and  Traiti  ties 
Lu/itcttrs  tile  Corps  ftilinain  (1715). 

Vieuxtemps'  (HKXRI),  b.  at  Verviers,  Belgium,  Feb. 
20,  1820;  made  his  first  concert-tour  as  a  virtuoso  on  the 
violin  when  only  eight  years  old;  studied  afterward  under 
Beriot  and  Riseha;  resided  from  1848  to  1852  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, subsequently  in  Paris,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
concert-tours  ;  visited  America  in  1843,  1855,  and  1870,  and 
published  a  considerable  number  of  compositions  for  the 
violin  and  pianoforte.  Both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  per- 
former he  is  more  remarkable  for  correctness  and  elegance 
than  for  any  original  power  of  impression. 

Vie'yra  (ANTOXIO),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1608; 
became  a  Franciscan  monk  and  the  most  celebrated  Por- 
tuguese preacher  of  his  age;  was  employed  on  public  inis- 
-  at  the  courts  of  Paris  (1646),  London,  and  Rome 
(1650),  and  spent  his  latter  years  as  a  missionary  in 
Brazil,  where  he  preached  to  the  Indians  in  the  Tapi  or 
Guarani  language  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
D.  at  Bahia  in  1697.  Sixteen  volumes  of  his  Sermon* 
(16S8-1734)  and  3  of  his  Letters  (1735-46)  were  printed 
mostly  after  his  death,  as  was  also  his  History  of  the 
Future  (1718).  Ho  enjoys  a  distinguished  place  among 
Portuguese  classics.  Biographies  were  written  by  F.  de 
Foiiscca  i  1734)  and  A.  de  Barros  (1746). 

Vigan',  Le,  town  of  Southern  France,  department  of 
Card,  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollens,  gloves,  and 
leather.  P.  6376. 

Viger'  (.IASIES),  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  May  7,  1787; 
served  as  an  officer  of  militia  in  the  war  of  1812-15;  filled 
several  political  offices ;  was  the  first  mayor  of  Montreal, 
and  a  distinguished  archaeologist.  D.  at  Montreal  Dec. 
12,  1858.  Among  his  publications  were  Le  Petit  Kfairtrf, 
forming  the  groundwork  for  a  history  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Montreal,  a  History  uf  the  1'arishes  of  the  Diocese  of 


M'»itrral,    and    a    /tixtnrt/    »f    tttf     Lrmoynr    tlf    LnH'tHfttit 
/;   and    he   ('urni-hed    all    the   document-'    which   up. 
pearcd  in  De  Courav'-  X-  .  i  n,ii-  »  •  /.    !>,•"  -n  t'nimitn. 


•  I  i.,i,   IVii>ri'>i,  town  of  Italy.  ]iro\  in. 
Pavia.  in  a  healthful  position  mi  ii  i  -th,- 

hank-  of  lln-  Tu-iiio.      'I  I,.-  a-li.i.  ,t.  I  ciiiinlry  i-  \ 
ami   has  been  famous  for  gnrnc  nine  the   da\-   of  King 
Arduin,  who  was   \vr\-  fond  of  hnntini;    here,  n.  was    iil-o 
<'harle.i  V.     Vijjevnno  is  a  well  built  town,  with  chun-he- 
and    private   palaces  of   some   intcrcM,   and    the   ciisl'-ll.i, 
modified    by   Bramantc   under    l.udovico   il    .Mnro,   win   a 
grand  edifice,  but  is  now  used   for  military  purports.      The 
Torre,  designed   by    llramnnte,  has  fine  nrehiic.-tut.il  fea- 
tures.    The  l'ia/^a  del   iMiomo,  a  large  rectangular  - 
flanked  on  three  sides  with  porticoes  hiip]">it- 
gninite  columns,  the  fourth  being  occupied   by  the  'cathe- 
dral. is   also  the  work  of  Lnu.  ,  il  Moro.      Vige- 

vano,  originally  fettled  by  a  race  of  l.iguriani'.  after  hav  in; 
passed    under    Human.    Lombard.    t;,,ti,i.-,    .m 
rule,  go\  crnc'l   il-clf  independently    lor    sevetal  centuries, 
since  which  time,  having  been  obit 
conti  and  Sfor/.a  as    lords,  il  bus  generally  shurc-l  t! 
tunes  of  Milan.     It  is  now  an  active  town,  with  thriving 
manufactories  of  silk,  velvet,  linen,  cotton,  et 
agriculture  of  the   \ii-iinty  is   al.-o   very  pnix|iermm. 
fish  of  the  Ticino  are  a  considerable  source  of  income  to 
Vigcvano,  and  very   pure  gold,   in  small  quantities  has 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ever  rii  .....  the  da 
Queen  Theodolindn,  who,  it  is  said,  bestowed  the  privilege 
of  collecting  it  upon  the  Biflignandi  family,  with  whom  it 
is  still  a  monopoly.     The  educational  and  charitable  pro- 
vision! of  Vigcvano  are  excellent.     The  handsome  Moool 
of  arts  and  trades  was  recently  established  by  a  private 
legacy  of  $200,000.     P.  18,436. 

Viggianel'lo,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Potcnza,  about  32  miles  from  Lagoncgro,  without  activity 
from  want  of  roads.  P.  5030. 

Viggia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Po- 
ti-n/a.  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a 
torrent  on  either  side.  The  neighboring  district  is  fertile 
in  grain,  vines,  and  olives,  and  the  inhabitants  are  given 
to  music,  many  of  them  gaining  their  livelihood  as  wander- 
ing harpists.  P.  5242. 

Vig'il  [Lat.  rigilia,  a  "watching"],  in  ecclesiastical 
language  the  evening  before  any  church  fact,  festival,  or 
other  important  day  of  the  calendar.  Special  »crvicei  are 
appointed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  more  im- 
portant vigils.  Vigils  are  retained  in  the  Knglish  calendar, 
but  no  particular  service  is  directed  for  any  one  of  them. 

Vigil'ius,  POPE  (540-555),  a  native  of  Rome;  was  ap- 
pointed a  deacon  by  Boniface  II.,  and  accompanied  Aga- 
pctus  to  Constantinople  in  536.  Hero  the  pope  died  ii 
and  by  the  intrigues  of  Theodora,  Vigilius  was  appointed 
pope  by  Justinian,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  fend  his 
authority  to  those  measures  by  which  the  emperor  hoped 
to  reconcile  the  Monophysites  with  the  orthodox  Church. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  he  found  the  papa!  see 
occupied  by  Sylverius;  but  partly  by  money,  partly  by  the 
intrigues  of  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Bclisarius,  he  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Byzantine  commander  at  Ravenna,  nnd  in 
540  Sylverius  was  expelled.  Vigilius  was  a  rapacious  nnd 
ambitious  man,  without  talent  or  character,  and  probably 
also  without  convictions.  Placed  between  the  African  nnd 
the  Byzantine  churches,  with  their  diametrically  opposite 
tendencies,  he  was  alternately  bought  by  the  emperor  and 
bullied  by  the  bishops  to  make  decisions  which  the  next 
moment  he  retracted. 

Vignola,  da  (OiAcouo  BAROMIO).  See  BAROZZO 
(JAOOPO). 

Vigny',  de  (ALFRKD  VICTOB),  Coi'jcr,  b.  at  Loeh«,  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-  Loire,  France,  Mar.  27,  1799;  enter- 
ed the  royal  guard  in  1816,  but  retired  from  military  ser- 
vice in  1828,  and  devoted  him.-elf  exclusively  to  literary 
pursuits.     D.  in  Paris  Sept.  18.  1863.     His  I'ofnei  (18: 
among  which  are  Ilfleu-.  La  fill*  Je  J'P*<'.  *•«  Fi-mmt 
adulttre,  etc.,  and  his  I'ofmrn  antique*  rt  mudrrnei  (I 
26),  among  which  are  .Mowe,  Le  IMInyr.   /<"/„,„(..,  etc.. 
passed  by  almost  unnoticed,  though  they  belong  to 
best  which  the  romantic  school  has  produced  in  France. 
But  in  1826   his  historical  novel,  Cinq-Man  (2 
traded  much  attention,  and  was  translated  into  vi 
languages:  and  in  1835  his  drama,  ™<""r'""'  "!'"''  ' 
name  celebrated.     He  nlso  wrote  ,S>W»  (183! 
tt  (iranrleur  mHitaire,  (1835),  two  novels;  Le,  De*t,nfes,  a 
philosophical   poem,   published   after  hi«   death,   et«.     i 
complete  edition   of  his   works   appeared   in   8  vol«.   u 
1863-86. 

Vi'gO,  town  of  Xorth-westcrn  Spain,  province  of 
tevcdra,  is   beautifully   situated  on  a  bay  of  the  »aine 


[g± 

fu,  »urruunjin8..bou.,l  in  wh.-.  .«...,, I    n.,,      1     „        . 


Village  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Blount  co.,  Ala.  P. 
700. 

Villajoyo'sa,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  at 
tin-  mouth  of  the  river  Orcheta,  has  a  good  harbor  and  a 


;1l,,,ut  400  sq.  in.     P.  33,549. 

Vigo,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Ind.     P.  2426. 

VifO'nerOTau  0<t'»ii>],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Turin  in  a  mountainous  region,  about  9  miles  B.  B.  01 
Pim-rolo.  It  was  formerly  a  walled  town  of  considerable 
«tmi"th  but  wns  ruined  in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Vigone  has  the  honor  of  having  maintained  a  public 
school  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  primary  instruction 
is  now  largely  provided  for.  P.  6410. 

Yihfira  meant  in  post-Vedie  times  in  India,  first, 
pleasure,  relaxation,  and  then  a  pleasure-ground  or  place 
of  rclaxaiion  :  and  after  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Buddhist  temples,  these  being  at  first  only 
meeting-places  for  the  Buddhist  monks;  but  after  images 
of  Buddha  began  to  be  put  up,  and  dwellings  for  the 
nriests  to  be  permanently  erected  round  the  image-house, 
the  word  rihdn,  was  us'ed,  as  it  still  is,  to  denote,  first 


the  following  buildings:  (1)  the  imnge-hmme  or  temple, 
containing  one  or  more  figures  of  Buddha,  represented 
standing,  sitting  cross-legged,  or  lying  on  his  side:  before 
,:iges.  or  before  the  dagaba  or  before  the  bo-tree,  the 
pious  Buddhist  goes  through  his  simple  worship,  bowing 
with  his  palms  placed  together  and  raised  to  his  forehead,  re- 
peating the  creed  or  some  moral  sentences  from  the  Buddh- 
ist books,  and  offering  flowers;  (2)  the  ddyaba,  a  solid 
bell-shaped  dome,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions, 
under  which  some  relic  of  Buddha  is  supposed  to  be  buried  ; 
(3)  the  sabred  bo-tree  (Ficns  reliyiosa),  round  which  is  raised 
a  stone  terrace ;  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  descendant 
of  the  tree  under  which  Buddha  attained  to  Buddhahood, 
and  holds  the  same  position  among  the  Buddhists  as  the 
cross  does  among  Christians;  (4)  a, preaching-hall ;  (a)  an 
assembly-hall  for  the  priests;  and  (6)  their  tleepiuy  11/1111-1- 
ments.  (See,  for  Ceylon,  Davy's  Ceylon,  p.  220  ;  Tennent's 
Ceylon,  \.  347-349;  for  Siam,  Pallegoix,  Annulet  de  la  Pro- 
pagation de  la  t'oi,  Jan.,  1854 ;  for  Burmah,  Bigaudet,  Le- 
gend of  the  Tlurmete  Buddha,  p.  176;  for  Nepal,  Hodgson, 
Sketrh  of  Buddhiim,  p.  241;  for  Thibet,  Ko'ppen,  Religion 
drt  Buddha,  ii.  258,  and  ch.  i.  376.)  Among  the  Southern 
Buddhists  the  word  is  always  pronounced  Wihura. 

T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS. 

Vi'king  [Norse,  from  nil;  a  "  bay ;"  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  word  king],  a  name  for  the  Norse  pirates  who 
formerly  vexed  and  plundered  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  name  is  often  incorrectly  confounded  with 
sea-tiny.  The  sea-kings  were  naval  chieftains  of  royal 
blood,  who  were  not  necessarily  pirates. 

Vilayets  and  Eyalets.    See  TURKEY,  by  CAPT.  A. 

NlEMANN. 

Vilkomir',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kovno,  on 
the  Sventa,  has  some  trade  and  manufactures.  P.  7480. 

Villafran'ca  de  los  Bar'ros,  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Badajoz,  has  some  trade  in  wheat  and  wine.  P.  7575. 

Villafran'ca  de  Pana'des,  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Barcelona,  is  old,  gloomy,  and  uninteresting,  but  has  a 
large  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  especially  figs.  P.  6284. 

Villafran'ca  di  Vero'na,  commune  in  the  province 
of  Verona  in  Northern  Italy,  about  11  miles  S.  of  that  city 
and  12  miles  N.  of  Mantua,  consisting  of  eleven  hamlets 
with  a  total  population  of  8344.  The  largest  of  these,  which 
gives  name  to  the  commune,  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing 
town,  with  a  fine  castle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was 
at  Villafranca  that  Napoleon  III.  terminated  the  war  which 
he  had  commenced  against  Austria  "  to  liberate  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  by  negotiating,  without  the  par- 
ticipation or  knowledge  of  his  ally,  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
a  peace  with  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  the  professed 
object  of  the  campaign  was  ingloriou«ly  sacrificed. 

Vil'lage,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ark.     P.  660. 

Village,  tp.,  Van  Burcn  co.,  la.     P.  1540. 


historical  value.  Its  principal  merits,  however,  are  its 
"implo  and  noble  style  ami  its  pure  language.  It  was  first 
printed  by  Giuntini  in  1562-87;  last  ed.  in  7  vols.  (Milan, 


1S4S). 
Villanovanus   (ARXALDUS). 


See  ARXALDUS  VILLA- 


Villanue'va,  de  (JOAQUIX  LORENZO),  b.  in  Valencia, 


VII  ;  went  into  exile  on  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
in  1S23,  and  d.  in  Ireland  in  1827.  Author  of  El  AHo 
Criitiano  (19  vols.),  of  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  1'lni'ui- 


cian  colonization  of  Ireland,  of  treatises  on  politics  mid  in 
favor  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  modem  lanu 
in  church   services,  and  translated  into    Spanish   Palcy's 
A'uturul  Thcnlnyi/  and  other  English  works. 

Villanue'va  de  Cor'dova,  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Cordova,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  trades  in 
cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  P.  5535. 

Villanueva  de  la  Sere'na,  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Badajoz,  in  an  exceedingly  fertile  plain  called  Serena, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Guadiana  and  encircled  by  high 
mountain-walls.  P.  9630. 

Villa  Real',  an  old  but  handsome  and  regularly  built 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Castellon,  on  the  Mijares.  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  has  large  distilleries  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics.  P.  8207. 
Villa  Ridge,  p.-v.,  Pulaski  co.,  111. 
Vil'lari  (PASQUALK),  b.  at  Naples  in  1827.  Taking 
part  with  the  university  students  in  the  movements  of  U 
and  1849,  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate;  retired  to  Tuscany, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  historical  researches,  anil  es- 
pecially to  preparation  for  his  great  work,  O'erotmini  Savo- 
narola e.  i  tuoi  Tempi,  one  of  the  foremost  historical  wri- 
tings of  this  century,  published  at  Florence  in  2  vols., 
185*9-61,  which  led  to'  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  mod- 
ern history  at  Pisa,  where  he  also  had  charge  of  the  supe- 
rior normal  school.  From  Pisa  he  was  transferred  to  a 
similar  position  in  the  Institute  di  Studii  Superior!  at 
Florence.  The  Life  of  ttiironnrnla  was  translated  into 
French,  English,  and  German.  He  has  published  also  a 
volume  on  public  instruction  in  England  and  Scotland,  an- 
other of  critical  essays,  and  many  articles  in  periodicals  on 
public  instruction  and  other  subjects,  among  which  his 
Auliche  Leyyenrle  e  Tradizimti  che  illuttrano  La  Dimna 
n-.iumtrlia,  published  also  separately  at  Pisa  (1  vol.  4to, 
1865),  deserves  notice.  He  has  lately  edited  Diipaeet  < 
Antonio  GiiMtinian,  Ambatciatore  Veneto  in  Kama  'I'd  1.502 
al  1505  (Firenze,  1876,  3  vols.  12mo),  »  hitherto  unpub- 
lished  but  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  and  he  is  understood  to  be  now  engaged  on  a  work 
on  the  life  and  times  of  Macchiavelli.  which  excites  much 
expectation  in  Italy.  For  several  years  Villari  has  been  a 
member  of  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction  and  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  in  Parliament. 

Villaro'sa,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta, 
about  28  miles  from  Piazza  Armerina.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  the  numerous  and  extensive 
sulphur-mines  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  exportation 
of  sulphur  from  this  place  is  very  large,  as  it  is  in  railway 
communication  with  the  nearest  Sicilian  ports.  The  dis- 
trict is  also  very  rich  in  fruits  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. P.  6879. 

Villars',  de  (CLAUDE  Louis  HECTOR),  DUKE,  b.  at 
Moulins.  department  of  Allier,  France.  May  S.  1(15:1;  was 
educated  as  a  page  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  entered 
the  army  in  1672;  fought  with  distinction  under  Turcnne, 
Luxembourg,  and  Crequi ;  was  also  employed  with  great 
success  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  especially  as  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna  11)90-1701,  and  received  in  1702,  in  the 
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Spanish  war  of  siieressinn.  his  first  independent  ('11111111:11111. 

..    I7UL'.   In-  i|t-!«-:iti'.l    I'lil l.'.iii-  of  llail'-n  at    File. I 

lillL'en.  and     «:l-     niii'li-    ••>     lll:n-ii;il  :    UP'St     -p:ill^'    lie    pene- 
trated through  the  passes  (if  the  Ulii-k    Foic-t   and  juim-d 
.  -tor  i,f  llaviiriii,  but  although,  mi  Sept.  l!ii.  \ !»:'.,  lie 
new  \ietory  n\erthe  imperial  forecs  under  Styrum 
lt  II  ,,,-1,.!;;  |i.  h,'  ne*  I'l  thele--   iv-iirned   hi-  ennniiiind  anil 

n.r  I,,  [,,.,!    p,     l-'raliep1.    di-'_pl!>!ed    ill    the    lollies     111'    his    ally,    tile 

Having  distinguished   himself  greatly  at  various 
i,f  tin-  theatre  nf  war  ur  a   eommander  of  minor  i 

OOrDS,   lie    sui"-ee.led   Veinl.'.Mie    ill    1 7(l!l   ill  tile.    command   of 

tlie   jr'ninil  army   in  the    \etherland-,   numbering    IL'0,000  ] 
men,"  1'  It    was  "defeated    anil     BCVCrcl.V    Wounded     at     Mlll- 
phi'|uet.  Sp.pt.  12,  1709.      Having  reeo\ p-rod.  he  again  took 
iMiiiiinan  I  "I   the  urand  iinny,  now  the  last  which  Franco 
was  al.'e  tip  raise,  ami  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
nllicd   Kn^'li-h -Austrian  toree  under  the  earl  of  Albemar'.o 
at  l>en:iin.  .lulv  '21,  1712,  whieh  eipiitributcd  mueh  to  the  t 
run 'la-ion    uf    the    Peace    of    1  tn-'ht.      After   a    successful 
divcrsiipn  ngain-t  Prince  F.ugc.ne.  he  finally  negotiated  and 
siiriip-l  the  Treaty  of  Kastudt  (Mar.  «,  1711).     During  the 
regency  mnl  the  reign  "f  Louis  XV.  he  continued  to  have 
inue.h  influence   mi  the  foreign  policy  and   all   military  af- 
fairs, and   when,  in   IT!'.!,  n   new  war  with   Austria  broke  j 
out.  he  was  (placed  in  command  of  the  army  in  Northern 

Italv  and  n ivcd  the  title  of  marshal-general.    Although 

eighty-one  years  old,  he  still  displayed  remarkable  energy  ; 
hut  disagreement  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  caused  him  to 
rc.siirn  hi-  command,  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  d.  at  ] 
Turin  June   17,  173-1.     His   Memnirti,  published  after  his  j 
death,   are  only   partially  genuine.      His    biography  has  j 
been  written  by  Anquetil  in  4  vols.  (Paris,  1784). 

Villefranche',  town  of  France,  department  of  Aveyron, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Alzon,  has  iron- 
works and  manufactures  of  copper-ware.  P.  10,172. 

Villefrnnche'-sur-Sadne,  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Rhone,  on  the  Saone,  manufactures  cottons,  linens, 
spirits,  leather,  and  trades  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  11,650. 

Villegagnon',  de  (NICHOLAS  Dnrandl.  CHEVALIER. 
b.  at  or  near  Provins,  Franco,  in  1510,  was  a  nephew  of  the 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  Malta,  Villiers  de  1'Isle  Adam  ; 
iiiiered  the  naval  service:  commanded  the  vessel  which 
conveyed  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  France  1548;  became  a 
knight  of  Malta  and  a  commander  of  that  order;  distin- 
gui-hod  himself  at  the  sieges  of  Algiers  and  of  Malta; 
was  a  scholar,  a  linguist,  and  ft  keen  Protestant  contro- 
versialist; engaged  Admiral  Coligny  in  the  enterprise  of 
fniindiiii;  a  Protestant  colony  in  Brazil,  which  he  established 
in  U>.">5  upon  the  island  now  bearing  his  name  in  the  Bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  returned  while  there  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  endeavored  to  compel  the  colonists  to  do  the 
same:  returned  to  France  1557,  and  engaged  in  a  theolog- 
ical controversy  with  Calvin.  His  colony  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  he  d.  in  1571. 

Villegas,  de  (FitAscisco).  See  QUETEDO  r  VILLEGAS. 
Ville'gas,  de  (ESTEBAN  MANUEL),  b.  at  Najera,  Old 
Castile,  in  li»B  ;  educated  at  Madrid  and  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca;  became  a  lawyer;  wrote  several  disserta- 
tions on  the  classics  and  a  work  on  the  Theodosian  code, 
and  translated  Boethius  (1665),  but  is  best  known  by  his 
elegant  amatory  verses,  La»  Er6tica>  (1617),  published 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  D.  at  Najera  Sept.  3, 1669. 
VH'lein,  or  Villain  [from  Lat.  villa,  a  "hamlet"],  a 
feudal  serf,  the  lowest  order  of  "  unfree  "  persons  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  feudal  system.  In  the  feudal  ages  the 
of  serfs  existed  under  different  names  throughout 
Western  Kurope.  The  Saxons  possessed  "  theows."  The 
"  villains "  in  England  after  the  Norman  Conquest  were 
partly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  partly 
the  lower  and  poorer  of  the  Saxons.  Their  condition  was 
far  different  and  far  better  than  that  of  the  Roman  slaves 
(Herri),  or  of  the  African  slaves  of  modern  times,  and  rather 
resembled  the  social  position  of  the  Roman  eolani.  The 
villains,  in  fact,  possessed  a  double  personal  status.  In 
respect  to  their  owners  or  lords  they  had  no  rights,  except 
that  the  latter  might  not  kill  or  maim  them  or  commit  rape 
on  the  females.  They  could  acquire  or  hold  no  property  ae 
against  their  lord;  they  were  obliged  to  perform  all  the 
menial  services  whieh  he  might  demand;  and  the  cottages 
and  plots  of  land  which  they  possessed  were  held  com- 
pletely at  his  will.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  all 
other  persons  besides  their  lord  they  were  absolutely  free, 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  men.  Their  condi- 
tiipu  was  rendered  the  more  endurable  by  the  fundamental 
le.'al  principle  which  made  all  possible  presumptions  in 
favor  of  freedom.  The  operation  of  these  presumptions, 
and  the  gradual  extinction  of  serfdom  by  their  means,  with 
little  direct  legislation  as  an  aid,  make  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  chapters  in  the  English  legal  his- 


tory. Villains  were  either  n -I'li-'lnttl  or  in  •/""".  The 
regardant  wcreiinncxcd  to  the  si.il.  and  lielnnL.e,|  f.  a  manor 
a-  ti  Mil  res,  pa --ing  with  it  when  It  wa'  cum,  -\,-  |  ,,,  ,, 
itcil  ;  they  could  not  he  MiN  a-  per-nii-  -eparate  from  the 
land.  Villains  i'*i  *//•"«»  were  not  thus  afli\ed  to  a  manor; 
they  tpelon^c'l  per-onally  to  their  lord,  and  eoiild  1-e  trans- 
ferred by  him  at  will.  Their  condition  w:i"  mindi  inti  n.,r 
to  that  of  the  other  ela-s,  I. pit  their  number  wasver\  small. 
l[y  tar  the  ^'reatr!  part  of  the  villains  in  Kngland  were  an- 
nexed to  the  soil  (fiil*frij>ti  <jl<  >tn  J.  J.  NoitroN  POMKUOV. 

Villeinage.    See  VM.I.KIV. 

Villele,  de  (JKAX  I!AI-TIST»:SKIIAIMIIX  JOSKI-II  ).  ('orvr, 

IP.  at  Toulouse,  department  ..|  II. put.-  I  Ian  m  lie.  Fian'-i-.  Aug. 
1  1,  177."  :  entered  the  navy  in  IT'.M  ;  went  t'p  the  \Ve-t  Ill- 
dies,  anil  remained  there  during  the  Revolution  :  returned 
in  1803  with  a  large  fortune,  and  settled  in  his  nati\e  p  ity  ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  I  - 1 ... 
and  became  in  a  few  \ears  tin'  leader  of  the  ultra-r"1 
party.  After  the  fall  of  Iiei-a/es  in  Is-ju  he  enip-ri'd  tho 
cabinet  as  minister  without  a  portfolio,  and  hei-ame  n 
ter  of  finance  in  1S21.  and  president  of  the  cppuiip'il  in  Is 21'. 
An  able  finaneicr.  he  brought  the  finances  of  France  into 
an  orderly  shape;  but  his  reaetiimary  measures  made  him 
very  odious  to  the  people,  without  fully  satisfying  tin-  nun  t. 
The  principal  events  of  his  administration  were  the  war 
with  Spain  for  the  reinstatement  of  Ferdinand  V  1 1.,  the  in- 
demnity of  one  milliard  to  the  emigrants,  the  lowering  of 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  3  per  rent.,  the  pro] 
tion  of  the  electoral  term  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
seven  years,  the  re-establishment  of  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, the  limitation  nt'  the  freedom  of  tho  press,  the  law 
rilege.  and  the  dissolution  of  the  iiiilinii:il  guard  of 
Paris.  In  Jan.,  1828,  he  was  compelled  IPP  give  way  to  the 
cabinet  of  Martignac.  He  was  created  a  count  when  he 
entered  the  ministry,  and  a  peer  when  he  left  it.  After 
1829  he  lived  in  retirement  in  Toulouse,  and  d.  there  Mar. 
13,  1854. 

Villemain'  (ABEL  FRASCOIS),  b.  in  Paris  June  9, 1790; 
studied  first  law.  afterward  literature  and  philosophy ;  was 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  I.ycee  Charlemagne 
in  1810;  won  the  prize  of,the  Academy  three  time-  lietw,  en 
1812  and  1816  for  his  Elnyt  de  Montuiyat,  Aruntaijti  et 
Inrnnreiiieiil*  ilf  I'l  I'l-ilii/nt — which  he  read  himself  in  a 
sitting  Apr.  21,  1814,  at  which  the  emperor  of  Russia,  tho 
king  of  Prussia,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  alli- 
ance against  Napoleon  wore  present — and  6l<nje  de  Mimlei- 
quieu  ;  published  in  18111  his  Ilittiitrr  d<-  I'munr,-//  ,1'n/irt* 
lei  Mdnoire*  iln  Trmjtt  fl  let  Rerurilln  pnrlrnmtnirr*  (1 
vols.):  received  in  1S20  a  position  in  the  department  of 
the  interior  as  chef  de  Fimprimfrle  el  <lr  In  Illirnirir,  and 
was  shortly  after  made  matlre  de*  reqnrtft  to  tho  coun- 
cil of  state.  But  his  connection  with  politics  soon  car- 
ried him  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  in  1827 
the  Academy,  of  which  ho  had  become  a  member  in  1821, 
commissioned  him,  together  with  Lacrctelle  and  Chateau- 
briand, to  draw  up  its  protest  against  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  censorship  of  the  press.  He  now  lost  his 
position  in  the  government,  but  his  lectures  at  tho  Sor- 
bonne  gathered  immense  audiences,  and  greatly  contrib- 
uted, like  those  of  Guizot  and  Cousin,  to  foment  the  move- 
ment which  terminated  with  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In 
1831  he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction; in  1832  was  created  a  peer;  in  1839-40  and 
1840-44  was  minister  of  public  instruction.  But  of  all 
the  doctrinaire  leaders  he  proved  the  one  least  fitted  for 
actual  government.  Unable  to  take  or  to  keep  a  firm  po- 
sition between  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  university,  the  liberals  and  the  conservatives,  etc.,  he 
resigned  his  office  in  1844,  and  retired  altogether  from  pol- 
itics in  1848,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  / 
a  writer,  however,  both  as  a  critic  anil  as  a  narrator,  tec 
occupies  a  high  rank.  His  principal  works  are/"."'.  rf« 
LiJrat«re  fringe  (last  ed..  6  vols.  1864).  />,«»««  et 
Melm,ae,  litteraire,  (last  ed.  1860).  £t«d«  de  l.,t«ra<«r, 
a,,c,'«,,«  el  ftra«,,tre  (last  ed.  1859),  So'"-"""  '""''"^T 
rain.  d'Hi,to!re  et  d,  IMfratHre  (2  vols  last  ed.  1859- 
La  Tribune  ,noden,e  (2  vols.,  1858),  //-./«.«  de  (,,-*,»,« 
VII.  (2  vols.,  1872).  eto.  As  he  altered  and •  «nl»'K««  »»• 
works  very  much,  it  is  of  cyn«qnen«i  to  hna  the g  la.t 
editions,  published  by  himself.  D.  at  Pan.  May  8,  18,0. 
Villemont,  tp.,  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.  P.  40,. 
Villemnr',  town  of  France,  department  of  H«»  J^ 
ronne,  on  tho  Tarn,  manufactures  iron  goods.  P.  5J 

Ville'na   town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  on  th 
ViLlapoh'as  distilleries,  .oLpworks,  and  linen-weav.ng 
factories.     P.  8350. 
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confederacy  "f  nobles  which  deposed  Henry,  and  ultimately 
pla'i.d  Isabella  (the  Catholic)  on  the  throne.     D.  in  1474. 
Villcncuve'-8Ur-l,ot,townof  France,  department  of 
I  ,,t  et  (iaronne,  on  the  Lot,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  re 
mirk'ilce  hrid'M-  spanning  the  river  by  one  single  arch, 
manufactures  faience,  tiles,  and  bricks,  and  carries  on  a 
verv  brisk  trade  in  corn,  wine,  prunes,  and  other  products 
of  the  adjoining  districts.     P.  13,830. 

Villeneuve'-sur-Yonne, town  of  France,  department 
of  Yoniie,  carries  on  a  very  varied  manufacturing  industry, 
and  an  active  trade  in  wood,  coal,  and  wine.     P.  5018. 
Villeno'va,  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1401. 
Ville  Platte,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Landry  parish,  La. 
P.  135. 

Villers',  de  (CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE),  b.  at 
Boulay,  Lorraine.  Nov.  4,  1765;  was  educated  at  the  school 
of  artillery  in  Mctz,  and  entered  the  army  in  1782.  but  emi- 
grated in'  17113:  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  army  of 
Cimde;  lived  ill  various  places  in  Germany,  and  settled  in 
17H7  in  Lubeck,  devoting  himself  to  literature.  He  pub- 
lished La  Philosophic  de  Kant  (2  vols.,  1801),  Essai  enr 
I'Kuprit  Ft  I' Influence  de  la  Information  de  Luther  (1804), 
which  was  translated,  with  notes,  by  James  Mill  (8vo,  1805), 
Coup  d\eil  mr  let  Uniim-sites  dc.  Allemayne  protestiinle 
(1808);  but  his  Lettre  i  Madame  la  Comtesse  Fanny  dc 
Seankarnais,  in  which  he  made  a  report  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  French  soldiers  at  the  storming  of  Lubcek 
in  1806,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  French  army,  and 
exposed  him  to  many  persecutions.  On  the  annexation  of 
the  Hanseatio  cities  to  France  in  1811,  he  removed  to  Giit- 
tingen,  and  thence  to  Leipsic,  where  ho  d.  Feb.  26,  1815.  . 
Villiers.  See  CLARENDON,  EARLS  OP,  and  CLARENDON 
(G.  W.  F.  VILLIERS). 

Villiers  (GEORGE).  See  BUCKINGHAM,  DUKE  OF. 
Villis'ca,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington 
and  Missouri  and  Brownsville  and  Nodaway  Valley  R.  Rs., 
66  miles  E.  of  Council  Bluffs,  has  4  churches,  a  large  school- 
building,  a  public  reading-room,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  mar- 
ble-works. 1  carriage  manufactory,  and  several  hotels.  It 
in  a  prominent  shipping-point  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  grain. 
p.  457.  C.  K.  KE.VNELLY,  ED.  "REVIEW." 

Villoison',  de  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  GASPARD  D'AUSSE),  b. 
at  Corbeil-sur-Seine,  present  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
France,  about  1750;  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  Greek 
scholar ;  visited  Venice,  various  places  in  Germany,  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ; 
was  made  professor  at  the  National  Institute  of  Paris,  and 
d.  there  Apr.  26,  1805.  His  principal  publications  arc — 
Apollonius's  Lexicon  Gracnm  fliadis  el  Odi/ssete  (2  vols., 
1773),  Longus,  Pastoralia  (2  vols.,  1778),  Anecdota  Grteca 
(2  vols.,  1781),  Epistolx  Vimariensee  (1785),  and  Scholia 
Vineta  (1788),  besides  a  number  of  essays  in  the  Memoires 
dc  I' Academic  des  Inscriptions. 

Vil'na,  or  Wilna,  government  of  Western  Russia, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Niemen  and  W.  by  East  Prussia,  com- 
prises an  area  of  16,434  sq.  m.,  with  973,574  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  seldom  broken  by  low  hills  of 
clay  and  sand,  but  often  occupied  by  marshes  and  lakes  or 
covered  with  extensive  forests.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  flax, 
hemp,  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated  and  exported,  to- 
gether with  timber,  tar,  potash,  skins  of  elks,  bears,  wolves, 
and  martens.  The  wild  bull  is  found  in  these  forests. 

Vilna,  or  Wilna,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vilna,  on  the  Wilia,  is  surrounded  with  old 
walls  and  mostly  built  of  wood,  for  which  reason  it  has  sev- 
eral times  suffered  severely  from  fire.  It  contains,  however, 
many  fine  buildings,  both  among  its  churches  and  its  pri- 
vate residences,  and  has  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions, an  observatory,  a  botanical  garden,  a  chemical  la- 
boratory, and  several  museums.  It  has  no  manufactures, 
but  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  timber.  P.  79,265. 

Vilvoor'den,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant, 
on  the  Sennc,  has  some  cotton  manufactures.     P.  7602. 
Vimeur,  de  (DONATIEN).     See  ROCHAMBEAU. 
Vi'nal  Ha'ven,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.     P.  1851. 
Vinaroz',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Castcllon,  on  the 
Ebro,  near  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  well-built  and  enter- 
prising place,  with  extensive  fisheries,  excellent  wine-cul- 
tivation, and  a  brisk  coasting-trade.     P.  9795. 


Vinca.     See  PERIWINKLE. 

Vince  (SAMCEL),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Fressingfield,  Suffolk, 
England,  about  1752;  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1775;  became  fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College; 
took"orders  in  the  Church  of  England :  held  several  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  including  the  archdeaconry  of  Bed- 
ford, and  was  Pluraian  professor  of  astronomy  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  at  Cambridge  from  1796  to  his  death, 
in  Dec.,  1821.  His  mathematical  attainments  were  extra- 
ordinary. He  published  a  series  of  textbooks,  including 
Elements  of  Conic  Sections  (1781),  Principles  of  Natural 
Pkilotopky  (1793),  and  A  Complete  System  of  Astronomy 
(3  vols.,  1797-1808);  also  A  Confutation  of  Atheism  from 
the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Ilodics  (1807). 

Vincennes',  a  commune  (or  township)  of  France,  ad- 
joining Paris  on  the  E..  celebrated  for  its  chateau  and  forest 
(Bois  de  Vincennes).  The  present  chateau  was  commenced 
by  Philip  dc  Valois  (1333),  and  finished  by  his  successors. 
It  constitutes  a  fortress,  in  form  a  parallelogram  1200  by 
670  feet.  An  interior  fort,  "the  donjon,"  was  flanked  by 
nine  towers,  all  of  which  except  one  were  removed  in  1818 
in  remodelling  the  work,  it  having  become  the  chief  arsenal 
of  Paris.  The  chateau  of  Vincennes  was,  up  to  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.,  a  royal  residence.  Subsequently,  it  became 
a  state  prison.  The  list  of  prisoners  scarcely  rivals  that 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  yet  contains  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  France.  The  unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien  (see 
EXGIIIEN,  D')  was  shot  here  in  the  ditch  at  the  S.  E.  angle,  a 
locality  still  pointed  out.  The  church  (La,  Sainte  Chapelle) 
where 'his  remains  are  deposited  contains  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  There  are  extensive  barracks  and  stables  for 
cavalry;  and,  besides  being  a  great  arsenal,  Vincennes 
comprises  the  E°colo  dc  Tir  (firing  school)  where  officers 
from  all  regiments  are  Bent  to  learn  the  use  of  modern  arms, 
and  to  which  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Paris  and 
environs  send  their  contingents  for  practice  both  witli  artil- 
lery and  small-arms.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes  (park)  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
middle  classes  of  Paris.  P.  17,064.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Vincenne§,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Wabash,  90  miles  from  its  mouth, 
in  lat.  38°  53',  Ion.  87°  23'.  It  is  built  on  a  level,  dry, 
sandy  plain,  and  is  entirely  above  overflow,  behind  which 
rises  a  beautiful  plateau  having  an  elevation  of  100  feet 
above  high-water  mark,  and  occupied  by  well-tilled  farms, 
vineyards,  and  gardens.  Vincennes  is  an  important  rail- 
road centre,  having  a  direct  connection  with  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati  by  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  with  Indianap- 
olis by  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  with  Cairo  and 
Southern  cities  by  Cairo  and  Vincennes,  and  with  Evans- 
ville  and  Chicago  by  Evansvillc  and  Crawfordsville  road. 
It  has  10  churches,  3  banks,  3  high  schools,  and  a  public 
library,  and  has  a  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylum  for  boys. 
There  are  3  weekly  newspapers  and  1  semi-weekly.  The 
Vincennes  University,  a  well-endowed  school,  chartered  in 
1807,  is  a  prosperous  institution  of  learning.  Vincennes 
is  the  entrepOt  for  a  rich  agricultural  region,  in  which 
there  are  vast  quantities  of  valuable  timber  and  coal  of  a 
superior  quality.  There  are  5  flouring-mills,  1  producing 
annually  56,000  barrels  of  extra  fine  flour,  an  extensive 
factory  for  making  starch  and  syrup  from  Indian  corn,  2 
woollen-mills,  3  iron-foundries,  1  hub  and  spoke  factory, 
and  extensive  machine-shops  for  the  railroads.  There  are 
3  artificial  earth-mounds  standing  upon  the  high  land 
overlooking  the  city,  representing  an  ancient  civilisation. 
There  are  about  800  of  these  mounds  in  Knox  co.,  which 
are  attracting  considerable  attention  in  certain  scientific 
circles.  The  largest  is  60  feet  in  height  and  covers  an 
area  of  4  acres.  Human  bones,  broken  pottery,  and  arrow- 
heads have  been  found  in  it.  The  town  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1702,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  North-west 
and  Indiana  Territories  until  1813.  The  inhabitants  are 
Americans,  Germans,  and  French,  nearly  equally  divided. 
P.  of  city,  5440;  of  tp.  1126. 

A.  PATTON,  ED.  "WESTERN  SUN." 

Vincennes,  de  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  Bissot),  Si  EUR.  b. 
at  Quebec,  Canada,  in  Jan.,  1688;  was  a  near  connection 
of  Joliet;  took  part  from  childhood  in  expeditions  to  the 
Western  country;  was  at  Michilimackinac  in  1698:  entered 
the  army  as  ensign ;  resided  long  among  the  Miami  Indi- 
ans, with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite ;  rescued  some  Iro- 
quois  prisoners  from  the  Ottawas  1704;  came  in  collision 
with  La  Mothe  Cadillac,  the  commander  at  Detroit:  ren- 
dered valuable  services  against  the  Foxes  near  Detroit 
1712;  built  soon  afterward  a  fort  and  trading-post  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Vincennes,  Ind..  and  in  1736 
joined  the  expedition  of  D'Artaguette  against  the  Chick- 
asaws,  by  whom,  after  several  victories,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  burned  alive,  along  with  D'Artaguette,  Pere  Senat, 
and  several  others. 
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Vin'cent,  tp.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.    I.>.  Ml. 

Vincent,  p.-v.,  Itarlow  I|'..  Washington  '"•.  "•     I'.  112. 

Vincent  I.IOIIN    II. ).  l>.  I'.,  b.  at  Tuscaloosa,  Al:i.,  In,. 

0;;^  Ig32  J  educated  III  Lewi-burg  Academy  and  Wo^lcvan 
In-litutr:  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  mini-try  :i  t  an 

i  .re.  and  became    di>t  il|._:iM-hed    Ijy  his    etlort-    to 
prove    tin'     ori;aiii/,at  i"M    and    tin-    literature     of    Simda'. 

:    in   1^7-  was   placed  liy  lli<>  ticiicral  t'oiiliTcnec  lit 

l!ic    head   of  its   Sunday -Scliniil   I'nion   ami  'I'r.n-l    Society  : 

i    I   (lie  Suiiilnii-X'-h'iiil    T'-ni-hfi-  ai    i  liira'^n.  111.,  and 

.  illen  and  published  "II  behalf  uf  his  .-pe -iiil  int. 

Vincent   (Wit, MAW),   I>.   !>..  b.  in    London,    Kngland, 

Nov.  I',  I7;'.'.>;  educated  al  \Vc-linin-lei    School  and  tit  Trin- 
ity   College.    Cambridge,  whore   lie    became   a    fellow    I7HI: 
t>io!v  orders  in  the  Chnrch  of  Kngland  ;  was  usher  in  \\i--i 
inin-tcr  School   17f    71.  second  master  1771  ->s,  mnl  head 
1788    1802;   l.e-aims  nvtnr  of  All  Hall. iws.  London. 
177*.  prcbcndarv  "1    Westminster  IMll.  ami  dean  of  West- 
min-lcr  Lsn::.     D.  in  London  Deo.  21, 1815.    Author  of  The   ( 
I!  ;.  I;   Vrrli  .t  im/y :•-,/  (  17'J.i),   Tin-  I'".'/".'/''  "f  ^"intiut  frnm 
ill,-   liuln*  '<>  like  Efpkrata,  ••/••.  (1797),  from  the  original 
journal  of  Arrinn,  airl    Tin-  /'in'/,  lui  <•/'  I  In-  /•,'•//'//  rn  ,111  .V.  .1 
(2  p:irtM.  isill-l).">),  both  of  which  hitter  works  wore  rcnub- 

INie  I  a -i  parts  "t"  Tlir  Ilintni-y  "t'  Ik'  I'mii'iirrrr  unit  Navi- 
ifuttini  ,it'  l!n-  .\ni-ii-nlx  in  th>'  Iii'/i'tn  O',-im  (2  vols.,  1807). 

II,.  also  wrote  a  /i.-r'.-m-r  <>f  I'ublic  Eiluentinn  (1802)  and 
various  other  works,  and  :i  posthumous  collection  of  Ser- 
taiiiin  "ii  l-''i'lli.  l>  i'-li-iit'-*.  iiinl  I'ulilia  Dntlei  (2  VoU.,  1817) 
was  preceded  liy  a  l.ij'r  by  Rev.  Robert  Nares. 

Vincent  de  Paul.     See  PAOL,  DP.  (ViscEXT). 

Vincfn'tiiiiis,  a  congregation  of  secular  Roman  Cath- 
olic priests  not  un.lcr  a,  monastic  rule,  but  under  special 
obligations  to  preach  and  hear  confession  among  the  poor, 
to  assist  in  the  education  of  clerics,  and  to  further  the  an- 
nual devotion  called  the  "ecclesiastical  retreat." 

Vincent,  St.,  Island  of.    See  SAINT  VINCENT. 

Vin'centtown,  p.-v.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J. 

Vin'ci,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  on  a- hill  6 
or  7  miles  \.  of  Empoli,  is  distinguished  as  being  the  birth- 
lace  of  the  celebrated  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  born 
iOre  in  1452.    The  Castello  Vinci  first  appears  in  history  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  famous  captains  Castruccio 
i  Miii  and  Sir  John  llawkwood  both  carried  on  military 
operations  against  it  in  the  fourteenth  century.     P.  6576. 

Vinci,  da    (LEONARDO).    See   APPENDIX. 

Viiiillivas.     See  INDIA,  by  R.  C.  CAI.DWELL. 

Vindobona.     Sec  VIENNA. 

Viuils.     Pec  SI.OVENTZI. 

Vine.     See  GRAPE,  and  VINE-CULTURE. 

Vine-Culture.  Iliiinry. — The  culture  of  the  vine 
(  !"///«  riiiii'i-i-ii)  and  the  making  of  wine  by  the  fermcnta- 
tinn  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  are  among  the  most  ancient 
in  lnst.rics  of  mankind.  As  the  vine  has  accompanied  the 
Aryan  race  to  every  congenial  climate,  its  origin  is  usually 
referred  to  the  same  regions  as  that  of  its  cultivators.  It 
i^  said  to  attain  its  highest  perfection  in  Persia,  and  in  the 
forests  of  Mingrelia  and  Georgia  it  assumes  proportions 
even  more  gigantic  than  do  the  American  vines  in  our 
own.  The  Mosaic  narrative  mentions  the  planting  of  a 
vinevard  by  Noah,  as  well  as  his  use  and  abuse  of  wine. 
The  vine  and  its  product  are  interwoven  with  the  earliest 
myths  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  they  were  hold  by  them  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  vino  was  the  symbol  and  special  attribute 
of  one  of  their  principal  deities  ( Bacchus),  whose  service  and 
Iras!  s  formed  no  small  portion  of  their  public  religious  cere- 
monies. In  India  wine  was  also  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  Its  use  was  interdicted  to  the  Brahmans,  as  also  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  to  the  Jewish  priests  when  at  the 
altar.  In  Carthage,  Phoenicia,  and  most  of  Asia  known 
to  the  ancients,  wine  was  well  known.  Spain  and  Gaul 
doubtless  received  the  vine  from  the  Romans.  From  Gaul 
its  culture  extended  into  Germany,  and  Inter  its  character 
us  ii  Christian  symbol  caused  it  to  be  carried  by  Christian 
missionaries  to  the  remotest  regions,  from  many  of  which 
it  has  since  again  disappeared.  The  advent  of  Moham- 
medanism checked  vine-culture  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries: in  China,  where  at  one  time  it  nourished,  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

The  early  Norse  discoverers  of  America  were  delighted 
to  find  the  native  vino  on  the  coast  of  Southern  New  Eng- 
land. Wine  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  Florida  from 
native  grapes  as  early  as  15IH.  The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
L'ut  -e  colonists  carried  the  European  grape  to  the  tempe- 
rate portions  of  South  America  at  an  early  date;  in  1602, 
some  2.1)11(1.000  vines  were  in  bearing  near  the  city  of  Asun- 
cion in  Paraguay.  About  Ifi20  the  London  Company  sent 
French  and  .Spanish  vines  to  Virginia,  and  some  time  after- 


ward French  vine-dressers  went  out  to  takn  c»re  of  them, 

tint   t'ai   i  [  ;i    1  'i  1*     V  me-    tl  .n  •  -    ex- 

i-tcd    ill   I   \edale,  now  IMaware.      I  ti    I'i^.'-,  William    IViin 
set    out     a    vineyard    Heal     I'ln  la. It  -Ijihia  :    this     al-o    i,. 
Ilin  ini  neiuU    two    centime-    alter  tllCKC  tirft  Atteni)  Is.  the 
effort  to   e-tabli-h    the  culture  uf  the    Kiiropeiui  line  mi   a 

ilc  wn«  often  renewed,  hy  e.,l,,nies  an  well  us  indi 
\  i  .In  1 1 -.in  t'le  Atlantic  an  I  U  .  and  win  I. 

time-  at  ten  Ic  I  with  temporary  MMMI  i"  la  -•<>:••  I  lo  'a!  it  ie-, 
the  uniform  ultimate  t'.iilnrc  indu  -e.|.  at  last,  the  eultiMition 
an  I  improvement  of  -. -\eriil  native-  American  species,  now 
devolopc'l  into  numerous  varieties.  The  first  step  in  tins 
direction  that  be  -arne  of  L'ciienil  importance  w«*  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  ''ill' nrl" i  -ra;ie  I..  Major  Adlllln  uf  li'eorgc- 

town,  D.  C.,  about  1835.    It  seem-  t  i  hi.  c  been  tii  -t  ] 
el   inn  large  scale  by  Nicholas  Long  worth,  near  t  'im  innati, 
and  his   success  caused  a  rapid  increase   of  \  ine  culture  in 
that  rcirion.      In  ls;»s  the  area  of  vine  eultnre  to 

nati  \MIS  estimated  at  I'J iere"  ;   in   l^i'.7  it  exceed,.. i  | 

From  Cincinnati  the  culture  of  the  Catawba  ipread  rapidly 
to  the  westward.  e-|  ecially  to  Illinois  and  Missouri,  betti"  n 
IM.i  and  l*.~>o.  Heavy  i  n  v  e~l  men  ts  were  made,  both  fruit 
and  wine  finding  ready  sale  at  high  prices,  and  '.im.nl 
tuve  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  seemed  to  be  establi-bed 
upon  a  firm  basis.  Gradually,  however,  many  luilurei 
began  to  be  reported.  Vineyards  that  had  been  in  | 
able  bearing  for  several  years  began  to  bo  seriously  atected 
by  rot  and  mildew  :  in  some  even  the  vines  languished  and 
died,  ami  viticnlturists  were  getting  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
Evidently,  the  Catawba  had  been  too  hastily  accepted  lor 
general  culture.  Very  noon,  however,  hardier  and  in  many 
respects  superior  varieties  were  found  or  developed  b;. 
ture.  The  success  of  Xnrlon't  Vi.-ginin,  l'i>«<-<ir<l.  and  other 
now  well-known  varieties  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  vine-growers,  so  that  the  total  acreage  of  vines  in  1867 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  Husman  at  2,000,000. 

On  the  Pacific  slope,  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  California, 
vine-culture  has  had  its  independent  history.  About  1771 
missionaries  brought  with  them  probably  the  seeds  of 
Spanish  grapes,  which  throve  without  any  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Vineyards  every- 
i  where  surrounded  the  missions,  and  wine  for  home  con- 
sumption was  abundant,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  of  very 
choice  quality,  the  mode  of  preparation  being  quite  prim- 
itive. After  the  breaking  up  of  the  missions,  the  vineyards 
and  orchards  were  neglected,  but  the  "  Mission  grape"  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  immigrants,  after  the  first 
flush  of  the  gold-fever  had  subsided ;  and  after  it  was  proved 
in  1S58  that  the  vine  could  be  grown  in  California  without 
irrigation,  its  culture  increased  rapidly,  the  chief  variety 
planted  being  the  blue  "Mission."  The  fiery  and  some- 
what insipid  character  of  the  wines  manufactured  from  this 
grape  soon  induced  the  introduction  of  other  varieties,  both 
of  European  and  (quite  lately)  of  the  American  stock;  all 
of  which  seem  to  thrive  in  appropriate  localities  in  the 
varied  climates  of  California. 

Geographical   Distribution. — The  culture  of  the  vine  on 
a  large  scale  belongs  to  the  warmer  portions  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.     In  the  Old  World,  beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  it  reaches  its  extreme  northern  limits  about 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  51°  N.  Int. :  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  52°  30'  N.  lat. ;  anil  about  lat. 
49°  in  Hungary.     To  the  southward  we  find  its  outpost* 
on  the  island  of  Ferro,  lat.  27°  45'  N..  and  on  that  of 
Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  lat.  26°  N.     The  production 
of  palatable  wines,  however,  usually  falls  far  within  these 
I  extreme   limits,  and  is,  moreover,  largely  controlled    by 
|  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.     Farther  N.  the  vine 
is  still  cultivated  in  favored  localities  or  under  glass  for 
its  fruit,  which,  however,  fails  to  acquire  sufficient  sweet- 
ness  and   flavor  for  wine-making  wherever  the   summer 
temperature  falls  below  18°  to  20°  C.  (6).4°  to  68°  F.).    In 
the  tropics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vine,  while  growing 
luxuriantly,  bears  but  scantily,  and  the  berries,  when  they 
ripen  at  all,  are  small,  sweet,  and  insipid.     Thus,  we  find 
the  vine  but  sparingly  cultivated  on  the  southern  slope  o 
the  Himalaya  Mountains;  in  Southern   Pcrsii 
requires  protection  from  the  sun  under  lat.  29°,  but  n 
northern  and  more  elevated  provinces  of  that  country 
well  as  in  Bokhara  and  the  Caucasian  region,  ill  fruit 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  and   perfcc  ton,  w 
but  little  care  on  the  part  of  cultivators.  ,.„.,, 

The  chief  wine-producing  countries  of  the  Old  M 
e,  in  the  order  of  their  commercial  importance,  France, 

.     ,,  / _J,_:«ll..   #li«  t-uMAr   ftf  t  Kit 


;ir«T,   in   inu    «i  uci    w»    *  i    .  ..  -    , 

Spain  and  Portugal,  Germany  (especially  the  valley  of 

Rhine),  Austria  (especially  Hungary),  and  Italy. 

tages  of  Greece.  Turkey  in  Europe  the  B,     k  Se.  and  (  au 


d  the  seedless  "  SulUna"  raisini  of  Smyrna, 
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everywhere  known    as  articles  of  commerce.      S.  of  the 
equator  we  find  tlic  vine  in  successful  cultivation  at  the 
i  -;,|  .....  f  Good   Hope,  ill  hit.  :12°  S.:  in   South   Australia, 

elpfleillly  in  the  Hunter  River  region  in  New  Smith  Wales: 
and  iii  New  Zealand.     On  the  South  American  cuntinent  it 
rallies  nearer  to  the  equator.  partly.  an  in  1'eru  ......  it-count 

i.f  the  temperate  climates  produced  hy  considerable  eleva- 
tion al'o\e  the  fen.  partly  Ill-cause  of  the  more  rigorous 
climate  "f  lln-  southern  continent.  In  North  America  also 
tin-  /.niic-  of  vine-culture  lies  nearer  the  equator  than  in  the 
(11,1  World.  us  ink-lit  he  presumed  from  the  course  of  the 
i.-nthi-nmil  lines.  Although  some  of  the  more  hardy  vari- 
eties of  the  native  stock  thrive  in  the  open  air  as  far  N.  as 
.Ma-.-iiehusctts.  the  northern  limit  of  wine-production  on  a 
manufacturing  scale  is  about  hit.  -12°  \..  in  Southern  New 
York,  IVim-ilvania.  and  the  group  of  islands  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  The  culture  of  grapes  chiefly 
for  table  use  is  extensively  pursued  on  the  eastern  .shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  about  St..  Joseph.  Away  from  the  tempering 
influence  of  the  Great  Lakes,  however,  we  see  little  of  vine--. 
culture  until  we  approach,  to  the  southward,  the  wine- 
growing region  of  the  Ohio  River,  Southern  Illinois,  and 
.Missouri.  Thence  southward  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  to  the  Rio  Grande  various  species  of  vino 
flourish  in  the  forests,  and  the  European  grape  itself  on  the 
s:ni  ly  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Thus  far,  vine-culture  has  been 
attempted  on  a  limited  scale  only  in  the  Southern  States, 
but  the  results  obtained  render  it  highly  probable  that  with 
a  careful  selection  of  varieties  adapted  to  climatic  and  local 
circumstances  good  wines  may  be  produced  throughout  this 
extensive  region.  Beyond  the  northern  limit  of  wine-pro- 
duction the  growing  of  grapes  for  table  use,  in  favorable 
locations,  on  trellises  on  the  sunny  side  of  buildings,  or 
finally  in  glass-covered  graperies,  is  sometimes  extensively 
pursued,  as  in  Northern  Germany,  England,  New  England, 
and  the  Xorthern  Middle  States. 

The  vine  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Vitacea?,  which 
includes,  besides,  the  Virginia  creeper  (Anptkptu)  and 
the  numerous  Cisti  of  the  tropics.  In  the  genus  Vitis  the 
calyx  is  minute,  at  the  base  of  the  petals  ;  the  latter,  five  in 
number  (as  are  also  the  stamens),  cohering  at  their  points 
and  detaching  themselves  at  the  base  as  the  flower  ex- 
pands ;  style  simple  ;  ovary  two-celled  ;  the  berried  fruit 
1  to  4-seeded.  The  flowers  are  polygamous  —  i.  e.  part  of 
the  plants  obtained  from  seed  are  always  sterile,  the  pistil 
being  abortive,  while  the  rest  have  perfect  flowers,  with 
both  stamens  and  pistils,  and  bear  fruit.  The  grapevines 
proper  climb  by  tendrils  placed  opposite  the  leaves,  mostly 
t»  two  out  of  every  three;  the  bunches  of  fruit  occupy  a 
corresponding  position. 

The  main  products  of  vine-culture,  apart  from  the  fresh 
fruit,  of  which  enormous  quantities  are  consumed,  are  rci'ne, 
brandy,  dried  grapes  or  raining,  and  tartar. 

Species  and  Varieties.  —  The  varieties  of  the  vine  hereto- 
fore almost  exclusively  planted  in  the  Old  World  are  all 
derived  from  the  Vitit  vinifera.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  culture  of  the  latter  on  the  North  American 
continent  has  met  with  but  very  little  success  outside  of 
California  —  whether,  as  some  allege,  from  unsuitability  of 
climate,  or,  as  is  believed  by  others,  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  the  attacks  of  certain  indigenous  insect  enemies 
and  diseases,  from  which  most  of  the  varieties  of  native 
American  grapes  are  comparatively  exempt.  The  culti- 
vated varieties  of  the  latter  are  derived  from  four  or  five 
wild  species,  which  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  follows  : 

(1)  Vi'tit    riparia    and    cordifolin,*  or    Frost    Grape.  — 
Leaves  three  to  five  inches  wide,  more  or  less  deeply  3-lobed, 
rather  thin,  glabrous,  shining,  rarely  slightly  hairy;  lobes 
long  and  pointed,  teeth  acute;  berries  usually  smaller  than 
in  the  succeeding  species,  and  usually  with  a  bloom;  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each  :  bunches  loose,  not  very  large  ;  berries 
three  to  six  lines  in  diameter.     W.  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
often.  running  over  tall  trees.     Among  the  more  important 
cultivated  varieties  of  this  species  are  the  Taylor,  Clinton, 
and  perhaps  the  l>'ln>rin-r. 

(2)  Vitii  Kutivtilit,  or  Summer  Grape.  —  Leaves  large,  four 
to  six  inches  wide,  thicker  and  firmer  in  texture  than  the 
preceding,  entire,  or  often  more  or  less  deeply  and  obtusely 
3  to  5-lobed,  sinus  rounded,  teeth  short  and  broad  ;  young 
leaves  always  very  woolly  or  cottony,  bright  red  or  rusty  ; 
on  maturity  becoming  smoothish,  but  dull,  never  shining; 
berries  usually  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  with  a  distinct 
bloom,  and  two  to  three  seeds  ;  bunches  usually  compact, 


ranstons   rom  one  to  the  other  seem  to  occur  fic 
fruit  catalogues  botlj  names  arc  used  iinliifereutly. 


often    so  as  to  deform   the  berries.     In  the   Middle   and 

Southern   States,  on  uplands,  in   open  w Is  or  thickets, 

not  usually  climbing  as  high  as  the  preceding:  fruit  ripen- 
ing in  September:  sweeter  than  the  preceding,  and  of  all 
natives  the  least  foxy  in  taste.  Exceedingly  variable  even 
in  the  wild  state.  The  chief  cultivated  varieties  are  Xor- 
t<,n'x  Vii-ifiniti,  1'ifnt/ii'nifr,  fffrbenumt,  Loi<i«i<tn«. 

(3)  ViiiK  ri'iii/'i'i-ii,  of  the  Old  World,  is  in  many  respects 
intermediate  between  the  frost  grape  and  the  summer  grape 
of  the  I".  S.     Its  leaves  arc  smoothish.  and.  when  young, 
shining,  bright  green:  more  or  less   deeply  ft-  or  even  7- 
lobcd:  lobes  pointed  and  sharply  toothed.     The  berries  of 
most  of  the  cultivated  European  grapes  approach  in  si/e 
those  of  the  two  American  species  mentioned,  and  among 
the  wild  grapes  of  Italy,  of  the  lower  Danube,  of  the  Cau- 
casus, etc.,  the  American  species  ripuriii,  rordifolin.  and 
itKtirutiti  seem  to  be  represented.     While  some  regard  these 
as  \aiieties  sprung  from  the  cultivated  vine,  others  incline 
to  consider  tli cm  as  parent  stocks  from  which,  as  in  America, 
the  cultivated  varieties  have  gradually  been  produced.     Of 
the  numerous  (some  2000)  varieties  of  the  European  vine, 
but  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  may  find  mention  here. 
Of    wine   grapes,    BitHtng,    Trnmintr,    lilnck    Jliiri/nm/i/, 
ChuHselan,  OrutOU,  /inlander,  lltttrk  Hamhiu-'f.  Tokay  of 
Hungary,  Mission  of  California.     Of  table  and  raisin  grapes 
(more  pulpy  than  the  above),  the  Spanish  or  Alt .<-<n«l,-i<tn 
Mitxi-nt  (from  which  the  Malaga  raisins  are  chiefly  made), 
the  White  Damaictu,   While  Malvoisie,  lilucl;  and   White 
ffutedfl. 

(4)  Vitia    Lultrufira,   or   Northern    Fox    Ctrnpr. — Usually 
not  very  tall:  leaves  large,  four  to  six  inches,  entire  to 
deeply  lobed.  slightly  dentate  ;  covered  when  young  with  a 
thick,  rusty,  or  sometimes  whitish  woolly  down,  which  re- 
mains on  the  under  side  of  the  mature  leaf ;  berries  with 
three  or  four  seeds  as   a  rule,  in  small   or  middle-si/ed 
bunches  :  a  tendril  opposite  each  leaf,  and  as  manv  as  three 
or  four  bunches  on  each  shoot  :  berries  large,  seven  to  ten 
lines  in  diameter.     Native  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  AIlc- 
ghanies  from  New  England  to  South  Carolina;  not  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.     The  chiefly  important  cultivated  va- 
rieties of  this  species  are  the  I'ntnirlm  (supposed  to  havo 
originated   on    the   Catawba    River    in    North    Carolina), 
Isabella,   Concord,   Cunningham,  Hartford  /Yo///;r,  Dela- 
ware (?).     All  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  pecu- 
liar "foxy"  flavor  of  their  wild  ancestor. 

(5)  Vitis  milpina,  or  rotundifolia  ;  Southern   Mutcailine, 
IJiillacc,  Sciippemotiy. — Bark,  except  of  old   trunks,  not 
scaling  off;    steins  casting  aerial  roots   in   damp  pl;n-<>-  : 
tendrils   not   forked:    leaves   rounded,  heart-shape,    firm, 
glossy,  smooth,  or  slightly  hairy  on  under  side,  and  with 
coarse  and  large  teeth,  2  to  2.5  inches  wide  :  berries  few 
(6  to  20),  in  a  rounded  bunch,  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
globular,  thick-skinned,  easily  detached  when  ripe,  strongly 
scented.     Differs  greatly  in  habit  from  all  other  cultivated 
species,  and  occurs  only  in  the  States  8.  of  the  .'Sfith  parallel. 
The  mustang  grape  of  Texas  (  I",  nniilirnnx.  Eng.)  is  prob- 
ably a  variety.     Of  cultivated  varieties  there  are  the  black, 
red,  and  white  ftcnpptrnong. 

Besides  the  varieties  that  may  be  considered  as  derived 
from  the  wild  species  by  simple  variation,  a  number  of 
hybrids  have  been  purposely  bred,  such  as  Arnold's  (be- 
tween foreign  and  Clinton)  and  Knyert't  (foreign  and 
Labmsca).  Some  of  these  give  high  promise  of  usefulness. 

The  Soil  and  Location  of  vineyards  exert  a  very  marked 
influence  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  their  product,  to  an 
extent  and  in  a  manner  often  very  difficult  to  explain.  A 
southward  (or  at  least  eastward)  slope  is  almost  everywhere 
preferred;  in  the  more  northerly  regions  the  value  of  the 
vintage  depends  very  largely  upon  the  increased  warmth 
thus  secured.  The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine  are  light  and  even  sandy  loams,  provided  only  that 
they  be  sufficiently  rich  in  mineral  plant-food,  especially 
in  potash.  Hence  the  light  soils  resulting  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  feldspathic,  and  especially  volcanic,  rocks  arc- 
everywhere  among  those  producing  the  choicest  vintages  : 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Southern  France,  in  Madeira,  on  the 
flanks  of  Mounts  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal., 
and  elsewhere.  The  American  vines,  moreover,  both  in  the 
wild  and  cultivated  condition,  show  a  decided  preference 
for  calcareous  soils.  But  there  are  local  differences  in  soils. 
not  understood,  whose  influence  causes  the  market-value  of 
vintages  from  contiguous  and  apparently  exactly  similar 
locations  to  vary  as  much  as  200  per  cent.  Experience 
alone  can  determine  questions  of  this  kind.  The  soil  of 
vineyards,  moreover,  should  be  deep  and  well  drained. 
"Wet  feet"  are  very  generally  considered  injurious  to  the 
vine,  and  in  heavy  anil  badly-drained  soils,  as  well  a^  in 
wet  seasons  and  damp  climates,  it  is  apt  to  become  diseased. 
Its  roots,  however,  will  go  far  in  search  of  moisture,  and 
only  extreme  drought  is  seriously  injurious.  The  yinc  re- 
sists the  rainless  summers  of  California  and  of  the  Med- 
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iterrancan  region  without  irrigation  :  in  some  of  tie 
v  incvards  (if  Malaga  it  i.-  li"t  unfrcqiiently  |>liinti><l  in  cav  i- 
rork.       It  has  been  to  .....  lc-pccially 

impoi  t:i  ut  ID  maintain  in  the  soil  D|'  v  inev  :n  il  -  tin-  -npply 
of  available  potash,  which  is  heavily  draw  n  upon  in  (In- 
form of  the  tart;ir  (  hitartratc  D|'  pota-lu  ilcpo-itcd  in  the 
fermentation  "1*  wines.  Hence  il  should  lit-  made  a  rule  lu 
return  to  tin1  vineyard  nil  offal,  such  as  pruning-,  pomace, 
-tern-.  -'I'-..  a-'  ucll  a-  th<-  Ice-  not  manufactured  inlo  tartar. 
l'ota--ic  manures  have  been  found  e-peciall\  ellicariMO-  in 
-thcnin^  the  \  iuc  a^ain-t  tilt-  attacks  <>i  di.-ea.-c-  and 


. 

/Vo;i.K/ri(K»i.  —  Most  grapevines  runt  easily,  hence  propa- 

gation liv  cuttings    (from    the    previous    year's    canes,  three 

buds  Dll  eaell)  i-  llie  ItlDile  generally  used  oil  a  large  scale. 
The  valietie-  M('  ,  Vy/or/o  root  HHist  readily;  those  of  nxti- 
rntix  and  r"//>iit"  with  mure  dilheulty  ;  such  may  be  rooted 
by  laverin^  ni'  lirnnrhe-,  and  plants  rlius  produced  hear 
sooner.  'The  rooliir.'  of  -in-lc  buds  wilh  only  an  inch  or 
two  of  wood  is  extensively  practised  lev  nur-crvmen.  but 
requires  >pecial  rare.  The  rooting  of  c:i>  is  also 

feasible,  hut  seems  to  produce  weakly  plants,  (iraftiu^ 
docs  ,,,,i  mowed  as  readily  as  wilh  oilier  fruit*,  hut  hae 

IM  t  ii  more  extensively  practised  of  lale  for  the  purpose  of 
L'ctlinu'  hanlv  loots  for  delicate  varieties.  Secillings  are 
L'rovvn  in  order  to  ohtain  new  varieties,  and  some  very  valu- 
able ones  ha\c  been  prodllceil  by  by  hridi/ation. 

I'lilinrr,  Triininni.'i,-.  —  Since  the  natnnil  climbing  habit 
of  grapevines  would  soon  take  them  out  of  con  v  enient  reach 
:>n  1  coiitnil.it  lias  been  usual  from  remote  times  tn  re-train 
it  bv  pruning  and  training.  Long  culture  has  rendered  the 
European  vine  capable  of  bearing  the  most  severe  pruning 
without  seriously  injuring  its  vitality,  while  all  the  Amcr- 
_rrapcs  must  as  yet  be  allowed  a  closer  adherence  to 
their  natural  habits.  The  varieties  of  V.  nitjiimt  will  nut,  as 
a  rule,  bear  pruning  at  all,  but  succeed  best  when  allowed 
to  form  their  natural  arbors.  The  other  kinds  will  also 
flourish  when  thus  treated,  but  not  with  the  best  results  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  from  a  given  area. 
Tin-  action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  fruit,  es- 
pecially in  its  later  stages,  is  of  such  importance,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  northerly  regions,  that  all  means  must  be 
used  to  secure  that  object  ;  which  of  course  cannot  be  done 
in  arbor-training.  Again,  in  restraining  the  excessive  de- 
velopment of  wood,  and  in  bending  the  canes,  we  increase 
the  tendency  to  bear  fruit,  and  favor  the  improvement  of 
its  quality.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  natural  arbor, 
that  yet  secures  most  of  the  advantages  alluded  to,  is  the 
open  trellis  or  frame  training.  The  trellis  consists  of  stakes 
i'i  to  HI  feet  apart,  :i  to  6  feet  high,  connected  by  one  to  throe 
horizontal  "  rails."  upon  which  the  canes  are  trained.  Being 
from  6  to  9  feet  apart  in  the  row,  these  frames  allow  the 
sun  and  air  free  access  on  two  sides.  The  expense  of  wood, 
as  well  as  of  repairs,  rendering  the  trellis  very  costly  for 
large  culture  in  the  chief  vine-growing  countries,  it  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  been  superseded  by  the  use  of  single 
stake?.  This  mode  of  training  requires,  of  course,  more 
severe  pruning,  but  it  admits  of  a  larger  number  of  vines 
to  the  same  area.  Finally,  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
where  wood  is  and  has  been  scarce  for  ages,  even  the  stake 
is  dispensed  with,  the  main  trunk  of  the  vine  being  so 
shortened  by  cutting-back  every  year  that  it  forms  a  mere 
stump  or  "stock"*  10  to  18  inches  high,  from  the  gnarled 
topknot  or  "  head  "  of  which  the  bearing  wood  annually 
springs;  three  or  four  spurs,  with  two  or  three  buds  each, 
having  been  left  for  the  purpose  from  the  previous  year's 
canes.  The  climber  is  thus  converted  into  a  small  but  self- 
Misrainini;  tree,  with  slender  branches  crowded  with  fruit; 
the  latter  thus  being  also  somewhat  shaded  from  excessive 
noonday  heat.  In  the  U.  S.  this  mode  of  training,  not 
hems  applicable  to  the  native  varieties,  is  confined  to  Cali- 
fornia and  New  .Mexico,  where  the  European  vine  is  mainly 
cultivated.  Frame-  (and  to  some  extent  stake-)  training 
prevails  in  the  vine-growing  regions  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

DttMMS  nuil  Iit*i<'t  l^itrtitifft.  —  The  vine  is  subject  to  nu- 
merous diseases,  affecting  the  stem,  leaves,  or  fruit.  Most 
of  these,  however,  are  of  a  sporadic  character,  and  directly 
referable  to  local  or  temporary  causes,  especially  want  of 
proper  drainage,  unsuitable  soil,  excessive  damp  and  cold, 
or  very  warm  wet  weather,  especially  if  followed  by  hot 
sunshine;  injudicious  or  excessive  irrigation,  incautious  or 
-ive  pruning,  etc.  Among  these  diseases  are  the  "jaun- 
dice." "  consumption."  "  blight,"  "dropsy,"  "cancer,"  etc. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of  diseases  of  a  general 
or  epidemic  character  up  to  the  year  1845,  when  the  vine- 
disease,  commonly  called  mililem  in  this  country,  first  made 

*  Vine-growers  i  distinguish  in  a  growing  vine  the  main  trunk, 
or  stock;  its  main  subdivisions,  or  arms;  the  previous  year's 
growth,  or  OHM!  ;  andthe  current  year's  growth,  mshiMtt;  linn- 
bearing  side-shoots  are  laterals;  a'caue  cut  back  to  a  few  buds 
is  a  spur. 


it-  appearance  in  l.un.pe.  It  (lid  not,  however,  excite  gen- 
eral alarm  until  -  in  lv.I  )  it  broke  on  I  in  its  ni(,-t  %  i  MI  lent 
form  in  the  i-laud  ot  .\ladcn. i,  wh 

i  in   Ivi:',  alter  which  i' 

-troycd  the  \ines  thcniselv  c-.  -o  that  since  l^i'J  the  wiqo- 
trade  ol  Madcii  a  has  been  pr  L  I  !n- (Uncase 
appeared  in  Spain  and  I'ortugal  in  l-.t.i  .if.  and  a!nc>-t 
Mluull.uieou-l\  in  |-'iance  and  (ieriuany.  when-  at  ln-l  it 
eommillcd  fearful  ravages.  The  disease  manifest-  it-ell  by 
the  development  ot  a  iungon.-  para-ite,  covemii:  the  leaves 
or  sho»t-,  a-  ucli  a-  tL.  'i-ingelves,  with  ii  nhile, 
po'.vdct-,  looking  network  of  b<  .  <;iovuh  i n 

arrested,  and  decay  or  drying  up  follows.  The  I'ungii-  in  iti 
various  phases  ha  i  number  id  name-,  lie 

known  of  which  i- that  of  iinliiim  '/'«./,, ,.  l!m  n  i-  doubt  - 
ful  whether  it  in  anything  mure  than  one  of  the  minicroiiH 

forms  of  the  /vmntic  Idn^n-.  ot  uhich  I!K nnou  p 

is  usually  coli-idcied  ihe  typical    or  mature  form.        \  >. 

hundreds  of  reine  '  1  bo-  tin-  di-ca-c.  tb that 

ha-    proved    generally    •!  to    du-l    over   the    part 

atlcclcd  Howe:-.-  of  sulphur.  If  this  i..  can-fully  attended  to 
early  in  llo  ore  the  bib. 

parasite  have  hud  time  to  multiply  and  sp read,  the  disease 
may  lie  arreMed  with  comparnti vely  1  • 

Another  fungous  disease,  especially  fatal  to  certain  vari- 
eties in  the  U'e.-tern    States,  is  the  "  black  rot  "  of   tin 
.  .••  ;  a  similar  disease  alTccts  chiefly  the  /><io«  of  the  vine 
in  Europe. 

Scarcely  had  the  alarm  consequent  upon  the  <i 
epidemic  subsided  on  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  in  the  ap- 
plication of  sulphur,  when  tin  I-'.  a  new  alarm  wav 
sounded  from  certain  districts  of  France.  'I  hi-  time  it  was 
the  "root  rot"  or  /."«/  •/-,./;..,•  and  its  .lev  asiahons  ttnol 
rapidity  of  progress  threatened,  for  a  time,  to  throw  into 
the  shade  even  the  former  plague.  In  18CS.  1'laiiehnn 
showed  it  to  be  caused  by  the  attacks  of  wingless  lice  upon 
the  roots.  These  were  ultimately  proven  to  be  the  larva) 
of  a  species  of  bark  louse,  having  wings  in  its  p' 
state,  and  in  some  grape  varieties  feeding  on  the  leaves 
only.  To  this  insect,  after  many  changes  owing  to  a 
gradual  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  its  most  complicated 
natural  history,  the  name  of  Phyltojrcrn  r«*/«/ri>  has  been 
affixed.  (Sec  1'nvi.i.oxKRA.)  It  is  now  almost  beyond 
question  that  this  insect  is  at  home  on  the  indigenous 
vines  of  the  I'.  &.,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Europe 
with  them.  It  is  especially  fatal  to  the  European  vine, 
but  hardly  less  so  to  the  more  delicate  American  varieties, 
particularly  those  of  the  Lnbrmra  type;  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  most  of  the  failures  experienced  in  this 
country  in  the  cultivation  of  the  European  vine  have  been 
owing  to  the  attacks  of  this  native  American  enemy,  rather 
than  to  general  unsuitubility  of  climate.  Of  the  numerous 
remedies  proposed  against  the  I'hylloftru,  but  two  thus 
far  have  proved  effectual  in  eradicating  the  evil  without 
material  injury  to  the  vine;  and  these,  unfortunately,  are 
difficult  of  universal  application.  One  is,  to  submerge  the 
vines  for  at  least  thirty  days  during  winter  ;  the  other,  to 
apply  a  very  weak  (1  in  8000)  solution  of  the  sulphocar- 
bonate  or  xanthate  of  potash,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
reach  all  the  infested  roots;  1  pound  of  the  potash-salt 
being  required  for  every  1000  to  1500  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  be 
freed  from  insects.  A  most  promising  preventive  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  some  American  varieties 
are  practically  Phylloxera-proof,  and  may  therefore  be 
used  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  (above  ground)  the 
more  susceptible  varieties.  Wet  and  sandy  soils  are  the 
least  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  Phylloxera.  The 
Phylloxera  has  lately  made  its  appearance  among  tho  Eu- 
ropean or  Mittion  grapes  of  California,  and  locally  with 
very  fatal  effect. 

There  are  numerous  other  insects  that  infest  the  vine 
more  or  less,  and  if  allowed  to  increase  unchecked  will  at 
times  become  seriously  injurious.  Foremost  among  these 
are,  in  this  countrv,  the  rose-chafer  (Mcluloulha  macro- 
</, ,:  I,,!,,*,  Latr.),  several  species  of  leaf-rolling  caterpil- 
lars, the  green-plant  louse  (Aphlt),  ond  the  red  spider 
(Acarut  tellnriiii).  Timely  attention  to  the  early  broods 
will  generally  keep  these  and  other  locally-injurious  in- 
sects under  control. 

(For  details  of  the  manufactures  connected  with  vine- 
culture  see  the  articles  on  WINE,  BIIAM.V, .  Uysi*.  TAB- 

TAR  V  ECCEXK  ".    HlI.dABD. 

Vine,  Diseases  and  Insect  Enemies  of.    See 

PHVLLOXF.IIA  and  VlNE-Cri.TfltE. 

Vin'eenr  [Fr.  n'n,  "wine,"  and  myre,      sour; 
Eniol.  a  dilute  solution  of  ACBTIC  ACID  (which  see),  mixed 
with  small  quantities  of  sugar  and  other  organic  and  v, 
ctable  matters.     It  is  produced  by  the  oxidat.on  of 
holic  solutions.     In  the  oiidat.on  of  alcohol  an  '»«"»«- 
diatc  compound.  aWr*.Vrfr,  is  at  first  formed,  which  by  th 
continued  action  of  oxygen  is  ultimately  converted  into 
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acetic  acid.  ( Sec  FKUM  KNTATION,  by  PROF.  C.Tt.l  iiANm.KR.) 
\  dilute  iolntton  of  alcohol  is  not.  however.  oxUiMd  to 
[.....lie  acid  bv  simple  exposure  to  air  Of  oxygen  :  it  is  usu- 

1  ,|v  „ sarv  thai   a  peculiar  fungoid    plant   ,  .»/,/,•„, l,rma 

.';„..    ,,.,,,,.,,'appears  to  contain  a  minute  quanluy  of  pro- 

,„„.   ,,u,,,ounl'.  in  a  state  of  activity  which  -cncs  as  the 

MUrrier  of  the  oxygen  of  Hie  air  to  the  alcohol,  should  be 

'th'i't'i'mc  betn'wS'fcr  making  vinegar  for  a  longtime, 
.,„!  ,.'  ,,!-o  termed  >:i»tli"-  ./  I-/"'';/'"'.  f'"'"ls  >'  gelatinous 
„„-..  ha*  ing  the  appearance  of  glue  that  has  been  soaked 
„  ,.  dd  w-itcr  Its  surface  becomes  rapidly  coated  with  a 
bluish  meaM  i  P.«Wtt.««  ;//««<•«»').  »'hirh  is  sometimes 
observed  in  old  bread.  Pasteur  regards  aeetlhcation  as  a 
product  of  the  development  of  the  M,,,;,,/>rm:l  accti—l. ,  e. 
U  a  physiological  fermentation— but  it  appears  probable 
that  the'  pro-ess  is  rather  one  of  oxidation,  and  that .  tl 
fun"iis  accelerates  the  change  by  condensing  the  oxygen 
upon  its  siirf.cce  and  delivering  it  to  the  alcohol,  possibly 
in  the  form  of  ozone.  Indeed,  the  process  of  vinegar-mak- 
in  '  takes  place  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  tfyeodtrma 
<(.•"//.  as  when  metallic  platinum  (spongy  platinum  or  plati- 
num black)  is  brought  into  contact  with  alcoholic  solutions  ; 
and  Buchncr  has  quite  recently  examined  shavings  that 
had  been  in  use  in  a  vinegar  factory  for  over  twenty-five 
years  (see  below,  under  Quick  I'roceu).  and  found  them  to 
be  absolutely  free  from  the  fungus.  The  formation  of  vine- 
gar occurs  more  readily  when,  in  addition  to  the  presence 
of  the  .Mi/i-oili-rma.  the  following  conditions  prevail :  The 
alcoholic'fluid  should  be  sufficiently  dilute,  not  containing 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol ;  the  temperature  should 
not  be  much  below  "0°  F. ;  air  (oxygen)  should  be  sup- 
plied in  abundance,  and  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  solution  to  be  acetified.  During  the  oxidation  of  alco- 
hol to  acetic  acid  an  increase  of  the  temperature  and  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  liquid  occurs.  In  France  and  Germany 
the  greater  part  of  the  vinegar  is  made  from  inferior  grades 
of  wine:  in  England  infusions  of  malt  and  soured  beers  are 
extensively  employed:  while  in  the  U.  S.  cider  and  alco- 
holic liquors  are  largely  used.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is 
increasing  in  importance  in  this  country,  and  it  is  probable 
that  at  no  very  distant  date  vinegar  will  be  obtained  from 
this  source. 

Wine  rinri/ar  is  manufactured  in  Paris  by  the  following 
process:  The  wine  is  first  mixed  with  wine-lees,  and  is 
then  put  into  sacks,  which  are  placed  in  a  largo  vat  and 
submitted  to  pressure  from  above.  It  is  next  introduced 
into  large  upright  casks  having  an  opening  at  the  top,  and 
allowed  to  acetify.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  ex- 
erts an  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  vinegar 
produced.  In  summer,  when  the  casks  are  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  oxidation  is  usually  completed  in  two 
weeks,  but  in  winter,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  warmed 
chamber,  a  month's  time  is  often  required.  The  liquid  is 
then  run  off  into  barrels  containing  shavings  of  birch-wood, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  two  weeks,  when  the 
vinegar  will  be  clarified  and  ready  for  use.  In  Orleans, 
where  the  best  vinegar  is  made,  wine  unfit  for  drinking  is 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  casks,  which  have 
a  capacity  of  about  400  pints,  are  placed  in  rows,  one  over 
the  other.  The  wine  used  is  preserved  in  a  vat  containing 
beech-shavings,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  lees  and 
clarified.  About  100  pints  of  boiling  vinegar  is  first  intro- 
duced into  each  cask,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  sev- 
eral clays,  after  which  a  small  quantity  (10  pints)  of  the 
wine  is  gradually  added  until  the  casks  are  filled,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  fifteen  days.  Half 
of  the  vinegar  is  then  drawn  off  and  stored,  and  more  wine 
is  added  to  the  remainder  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
In  this  way  the  process  is  continued  uninterruptedly.  In 
order  to  ascertain  how  the  "mother  of  vinegar"  is  work- 
ing, a  spatula  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  at  short  intervals, 
and  the  quantity  of  fresh  wine  added  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  froth  shown.  The  "  souring  casks,"  as  they  are 
termed,  often  last  for  ten  years,  at  the  lapse  of  which  time, 
however,  a  sediment  of  yeast,  argol,  etc.,  accumulates,  ren- 
dering a  cleansing  of  the  entire  vessel  necessary.  Although 
in  the  above  operation  no  extensive  contact  between  the 
wine  and  air  is  apparent,  a  change  of  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  is  constantly  taking  place,  owing  to  the  greater  den- 
sity of  the  vinegar  formed  ;  a  continuous  circulation  of  air 
is  also  produce  I,  as  the  air  from  which  the  oxygen  has 
been  absorbed  acquires  a  lower  specific  gravity,  and  there- 
fore rises  upward  through  the  casks.  Usually,  wines  a 
year  old  furnish  the  best  vinegar;  those  of  a  greater  age, 
which  have  lost  their  extractive  matter,  arc  not  suitable 
for  use.  Vinegar  prepared  from  wine  is  either  white  or 
red  according  to  the  color  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  made. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  acetic  acid  and  water,  small 
quantities  of  acetic  ether,  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  alde- 
hyde; its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.014  to  1.022.  The 


process  just  described  is  termed  the  old  method  ;  it  is  also 

, aMoiially    used    in    the   manufacture   of  vinegar   from 

malt.  Tin-  Quid;  or  (Icriiutn  /jrucent  (.VcA»rcYe*<m/<V  /•i-ituntf't, 
which  is  based  upon  the  older  method  of  ISoerhaave  (1720), 
and  was  first  introduced  by  Sehiitzcnbach  in  1823,  effects 
tlie  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  in  the  most  rapid 
and  complete  manner  possible  by  bringing  an  enlarged 
surface  of  the  liquid  into  intimate  contact  with  the  air. 
This  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  alcoholic  liquid  to  fall 
in  drops  and  meet  an  ascending  current  of  air.  The  ve>,-cl 
employed  consists  of  a  large  vat — of  which  several  are 
frequently  in  use  at  the  same  time — about  8  feet  in  height, 
and  having  a  diameter  of  31  feet  at  the  top  and  .'!  feet  at 
the  bottom.  About  a  foot  from  the  real  lower  bottom  it 
contains  a  false  bottom,  similar  to  a  sieve  in  construction, 
which  supports  a  layer  of  beech-shavings  extending  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  vat.  Between  the  true  and  false  bottom 
a  row  of  air-holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter  is  bored  in  a 
slanting  direction  from  the  outside  downward.  The  beech- 
shavings  arc  lii>t  boiled  in  water  and  dried  ;  they  are  then 
"soured,"  or  allowed  to  soak  in  warm  vinegar  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  with  which  they  become  Impregnated.  The 
vine-gar  employed  to  acetify  the  shavings  should  not  con- 
tain anv  mineral  acid ;  it  should  also  bo  free  from  essential 
oils  and  pyroligneous  acid,  the  presence  of  which  greatly 
retards  acctification.  At  a  short  distance  (8  inches)  from 
the  top  of  the  vat  a  perforated  wooden  disk  is  fitted  in,  the 
perforations  of  which  have  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose- 
quill  (|  inch) ;  this  also  has  several  larger  orifices  enclosing 
glass  tubes  which  permit  the  escape  of  the  air  from  below. 
The  space  about  the  disk  is  filled  with  cotton  batting  or 
yarn,  which  becomes  swollen  and  penetrates  through  the 
holes,  for  a  short  distance,  thus  causing  the  liquid  to  trickle 
slowlv  upon  the  shavings.  At  the  top  of  the  vat  is  a  closcly- 
fitting  wooden  lid,  having  in  its  centre  a  circular  hole 
through  which  the  liquid  is  introduced.  During  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  alcoholic  liquid  a  large  amount  of  heat  is 
developed  in  the  interior  of  the  cask,  whereby  the  air  is 
made  to  ascend,  and  fresh  air  to  enter  at  the  lower  air-holes, 
a  constant  circulation  being  thus  produced,  which  is  very 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  process.  After  the  shavings 
have  been  "  soured,"  the  liquid  to  be  converted  into  vinegar 
— usually  diluted  spirits — is  poured  into  one  vat.  and.  as 
it  flows  off,  is  introduced  into  a  second.  If  not  over  4  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  were  contained  in  the  original  liquid,  that 
drawn  off  from  the  second  vat  will  be  converted  into  good 
vinegar.  The  vinegar,  as  it  collects  between  the  true  and 
false'lwttoms  of  the  vat,  is  removed  by  a  tap,  which  is  so 
constructed  that  its  end  dips  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the 
liquid  (that  is,  in  the  strong  vinegar),  and  has  its  exterior 
end  raised  so  that  the  liquid  cannot  flow  out  until  quite 
a  layer  has  accumulated,  the  presence  of  which  assists  in 
the  process  of  acetification  by  evolving  acid  vapors,  which 
ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vat.  The  temperature  of 
the  vinegar-room  should  be  from  75°  to  85°  F.,  that  of  the 
vat  from  95°  to  100°  F.  Occasionally,  a  layer  of  white 
sand  is  introduced  just  above  the  lower  false  bottom, 
which  is  then  covered  with  a  flannel  cloth  to  prevent  the 
holes  from  becoming  obstructed.  This  arrangement  as-i-1- 
in  the  clarification  of  the  vinegar.  The  composition  of  the 
liquid  to  be  acetified  varies  greatly.  The  following  mix- 
tures are  frequently  used:  60-per-cent.  whisky,  5(1  gallons; 
beer  or  malt  wort,  37  gallons  (also  employed  to  sour  the 
beech-shavings) :  common  whisky,  3  gallons :  prepared 
vinegar,  4  gallons;  pure  water,  33  gallons:  brandy,  20 
parts;  vinegar,  40  parts;  water,  120  parts;  to  which  an 
infusion  of  a  mixture  of  bran  and  rye  meal  is  first  added  in 
order  to  promote  the  formation  of  the  Mycodirmn  acrii. 
It  is  usual  to  draw  off  four  gallons  of  the  vinegar  every 
hour,  the  same  quantity  of  one  of  the  above  mixtures  being 
added,  together  with  an  additional  quart  to  compensate  for 
the  waste  in  manufacture.  The  prepared  vinegar  is  (ire- 
served  in  a  large  vat  to  which  half  a  gallon  of  molasses  is 
added  every  day,  until  a  layer  having  a  thickness  of  2  to 
3  inches  ii  formed  ;  in  this  way  a  fine  color  is  imparted  to 
the  product.  Owing  to  the  development  of  heat  in  the 
vats,  a  loss  of  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid  by  evap- 
oration occurs  in  the  above  process,  frequently  amounting 
to  10  per  cent.  This  objection  is  remedied  in  Singer's 
generator,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  vessels,  one  placed 
above  the  other,  connected  by  wooden  tubes,  through  which 
the  liquid  slowly  trickles  from  one  vessel  into  the  other,  a 
longitudinal  slit  being  cut  in  each  tube,  thus  permitting  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air.  The  quick  method  of  vinegar- 
making  has  largely  superseded  all  others,  and  is  in  general 
use  in  this  country. 

Malt  riiirr/nr.  which  is  the  variety  chiefly  used  in  Eng- 
land, is  generally  prepared  by  submitting  the  wort  obtained 
by  mashing  malt  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley  to  viivu-s 
fermentation,  and  oxidizing  the  resulting  alcoholic  liquor. 
This  latter  process  can  be  effected  as  in  the  preparation  of 
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wine  tinegar,  or  by  rcpeatedl y  pa--iii-_'  ill..   lir|iii.l  through 

.ntainin:,'    bec-li   -haiiii..-      tf   in    tin-   quick    pr-- 
Sin^'-r's   c, -net  a  I  or  I  -  a  l-o  ofli  II   employ  ,-d.       Ill  lute   -ol  lit  ions 
':ir,  lllld    CM'II   mixture-    c.l'    -larch    with   yea-t,   furni-h 
good      \itleXar.         A      /ood      article      tor     ll Ill      I  .(• 

rnn'li1  by  adding  ',  pint  "I  \  1  i-'  I"  a  solution  of  1  j  pounds 
of  sugar  in  1  gallon  "I  water,  allowing  tin-  nilxtuie  to 
stand  lor  three  days  al  :i  tcni  |  .1-1  at  11 1  e  of  MI  |\,  thin 
drawing  off  into  a  ripeniii_'  ca-k.  an-1  adding  I  omi'-e  of 
bruise  I  lai-in-  mi  I  I  ounce  ol'  crime  larlar.  .Mail  Mile-jar 

yellowish red    (-"lor.    iiu.l    an    aromati lor, 

which  i«  Imparted  to  it  by  the  aoetla  a  ml  other  ether-  p  re-em 
.1,1   nl'  I'uiir  devices  of  strength,  known  in  the 
-.  IS,  I'd.  '.'I!,  an  I  -'I.      Tin'  I  a- 1.  which  i-  I  lie  -t  i-on-.-e-t 

an  I  itaius  .1  per  cent,  nl1  real  acetic  acid,  is  called   pn  •-/' 

rii  i'  i/'ir  :    in   sp.gr.   is  l.Ol'.l.      The   putrefactive   fe:mcnta- 
tinn  of   vinegar   wa>    formc-dy  thought  tn   In-   prevented   by 
sulphuric  in-ill,  tin-  ail'litii'ii  nf  lfl,10  part  of  which  is  ill 
Itv  law  in  Knfrland  •'  but  alihoit'/h  ilii>  is  now  known  to  be 
umeoauarj,  the  practice  i-  still  continued. 

('/•A-/-  riin-ijitr,  if  made  from  good  sweet  anil  ripe  ap|ile-. 
i-  perhaji-  tile  m«i-t  aur.  coaMe  \a:iety  in  use;  it  is  mi'twith 
ehictlv  in  tiiis  country.  In  its  preparation  t're-li  o] 
allowed  to  IVrinenl  in  barrels  ha\ilr/  the  bnngholes  open, 
which  arc  expose  I  eitlier  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  to 
that  of  a  warm  cellar.  It  is  well  to  allow  several  separate 
fermentations  to  take  place,  t're-h  qnalifilie-  of  ci.ler  l)eiir_- 
a1  Me  1  to  the  barrels  every  two  weeks :  the  acetification  of  the 
older  being  alao  greatly  a'-eelerate.l  liy  tin-  aildition  of  mother 
of  vinegar,  ('liter  \ine^a,-  contain:,  ill  aililition  to  acetic 
iic'nl.  \  an  iug  proportions  of  acetic  ether  and  malic  acid. 

Pasteur  has  suggested  a  process  of  vinegar-making  by 
the  direct  aid  of  the  .)/,/.,,,/,  ,-mu  acetl.  This  fungus  is  lirst 
propagated  in  an  aqueous  solution  containing  2  per  cent, 
nf  alcohol.  1  per  cent,  of  vinegar,  and  small  amounts  of 
plin-phatcs  of  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  plant 
soon  spreads  out,  and  ultimately  covers  the  entire  surface, 
the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  being  at  the  same  time  gradu- 
ally effected.  When  one-half  of  the  alcohol  has  been  aceti- 
fied, small  quantities  of  wine  or  alcohol,  mixed  with  beer, 
are  daily  addc  I.  the  complete  conversion  of  the  alcohol 
into  vinegar  being  allowed  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
nation  becomes  weaker.  The  vinegar  formed  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  plant  again  use;!  in  the  same  apparatus. 
The  vessels  employed  are  circular  or  rectangular  shallow 
wooden  tanks,  into  which  the  air  is  allowed  access  by 
moans  of  two  small  apertures  at  the  side,  and  are  covered 
with  lids.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  introduced  through  two 
gutta-percha  tubes,  which  connect  with  the  vessels  at  their 
bottoms.  Wine  or  malt  liquors  can  be  directly  converted 
into  vinegar  by  this  process  :  but  when  only  alcohol  is  used, 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  phosphates  of 
potash  and  magnesia,  and  a  little  vinegar,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  furnish  the  organic  and  inorganic  food  needful  for 
the  vinegar-plant. 

A  vinegar-making  process  in  which  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  finely-divided  platinum 
was  first  proposed  by  Dobereiner.  Several  shelves  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  tall  glass  case,  upon  which  are  placed  a  number 
of  porcelain  capsules  containing  alcohol.  Directly  over 
eacn  capsule  is  a  tray  supported  on  a  tripod  containing  a 
little  platinum  block  or  spongy  platinum.  At  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  case  ventilators  are  so  constructed  that  the 
access  of  air  can  be  easily  regulated.  Upon  heating  the 
apparatus,  by  placing  it  in  the  sunshine  or  by  moans  of  a 
steam  pipe,  to  about  85°  F.,  the  alcohol  is  slowly  evap- 
orated, and  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  platinum  is  ox- 
iili/.ed  to  aectie  acid.  So  long  as  the  ventilation  is  main 
taincd,  the  platinum  retains  its  property  of  conveying 
oxygen  to  the  alcohol ;  when  the  acetification  is  completed, 
fresh  air  is  admitted  and  the  process  recommenced.  The 
vapors  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  carried  off  by  the  out- 
going current  of  air  can  be  collected  by  a  condensing  ap- 
paratus. Vinegar  prepared  from  pure  alcohol  does  not 
possess  the  pleasant  flavor  of  that  obtained  from  wine  and 
cider,  but  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  ether  renders  it 
more  agreeable  in  taste.  Small  quantities  of  fusel  oil,  oil 
of  cloves,  or  butyric  ether  are  also  occasionally  added  to 
the  alcohol  to  be  acetified  in  order  to  impart  a  fine  aroma. 

In  countries  where  a  high  duty  on  alcoholic  liquids  exists, 
table  vinegar  is  frequently  prepared  from  wood  vinegar  or 
pyroligneous  acid.  For  this  purpose  the  crude  acid  is 
carefully  purified,  cither  by  conversion  into  acetate  of  soda 
and  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  saturation  with 
lime,  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  removing  the  tarry 
matters  separated,  aiid  distilling.  It  is  afterward  further 
deodorized  ami  purified  by  distillation  with  bichromate  of 
potash  and  filtration  through  animal  charcoal.  Small 
quantities  of  acetic  ether  and  burnt  sugar  are  often  used 
to  impart  flavor  and  color. 

Dimillnl  rinryar — which  is  generally  employed  for  phar- 


;  maceuticol    purposes — is   weaker   than   ordinary   vinegar, 

i  linj;  point  of i  .iho\  e 

that  of  water,      ll  i-   iilti-n  i-oni-iniinated  with  small  quan- 
tities  of  alcohol,  aldehyde,  and   emp\  it-nmati' 
The  ijuantity  of  acetic  acid  in  \inc^ardit  .     The 

spe  -ill i-  -^ra\  it  \  i-  ile  indieal  i-Mi  ot  tin-  stieii/lli. 

o«ili'4    to    the    pre-encc    of    turel^'h 

H   determining  the  amount  of  a  .-land 
urdi/ed  alkaline  solution  noccHsary  to  saturate  the  acetic 
acid   pic-i  nl.        BM    \  : 

>;iven  by  this  te-t  nre,  howi-\er.  nut  absolutely  correct,  afl 
neutral  alk,  .-ss  an  alkaline  n-aetion.  The 

vinegar  can  al-o  In-  ,-upi-i  -a tu rated  with  a  baryta  ttolnt  ion, 
the  excess  of  the  aalt  eliminated  by  a  current  of  ru 
arid,  and  the  baryta  salt  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  a 

1;    from  which  the  amount  id    a--i  ti.    :,.  P! 
>y  multi|>l>  in^  liy  H..I l.i.    Snlphnii  1  to  increase 

the  acidity  of  vinegar  or  for  other  purposes,  is  beat  de- 
tected by  boiling  Ihe  suspected  vim-gar  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potato  starch,  ami. after  tin-  .nm^l.lr  ,„„//„,/, adding 
a  solution  of  iodine  :  if  the  \  in'  _-ar  he  pure,  tin 
of  iodi'le  of  ^tai'-h  will  become  apparent  ;  but  if  -nlpbiilic 
(or  hydrochloric)  acid  b  'tie  starch  will  li- 

\eii.--l  into  dc\ti ine  by  the  boiling,  and  the  blue  coloration 
will  fail  to  appear.  Free  sulphuric  acid  can  also  he  de- 
tected b\  mean-  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  causes  a 
precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lime  in  pri-M-ncc  of  the  free 
acid,  but  not  in  that  of  the  minute  quantities  of  sulphate! 
generally  present.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  indicated  by  a 
white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver:  nitric  acid  can  be 
detected  by  a  yellow  color  when  tin  boiled  with 

indigo,  or  by  the  deflagration  of  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda.  Such  acrid 
substances  as  red  popper,  mustard,  etc.,  arc  recognized  by 
<•%  aporating  the  vinegar  to  an  extract,  which  in  their  pres- 
ence will  possess  a  biting  taste.  Copper  i»  detected  by  the 
formation  of  a  brown  precipitate  upon  addition  of  ferro- 
cyatiide  of  potassium;  lead,  hy  the  black  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  yellow  one  given 
by  iodide  of  potassium.  J.  P.  HATTKIINIIALL. 

Vin'egar  Hill,  tp..  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.     P.  893. 

Vinegar-Plant.     See  VINKC.AR. 

Vinc'land,  p.-v..  Cumberland  co..  N.  J.,  34  miles  8. 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  direct  line  of  West  Jersey  H.  H.  to 
Capo  May,  and  115  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  direct 
lino  of  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R.  The  town-plat  is  1 
mile  square  (the  Vincland  tract  of  35.000  acres  extends 
into  Atlantic  and  Gloucester  cos.),  not  closely  built,  except 
for  a  few  blocks  on  the  main  avenue.  The  principal  avenues 
are  100  feet  wide:  the  remaining  avenues  ana  streets  60 
feet  in  width.  Outside  the  town-plat  the  tract  is  laid  out 
in  fruit-farms  of  from  5  to  25  acres,  and  there  being  few 
fences  the  appearance  is  that  of  an  extended  park.  The 
place  was  founded  by  Charles  K.  Landis  in  1861  ;  is  devoted 
mainly  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  to  which  the  soil  is 
especially  adapted  ;  contains  10  churches,  18  district  schools 
and  a  central  nigh  school,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $25, 000, 
several  private  schools,  Kindergarten,  bank,  a  variety  of 
manufactories,  including  8  shoe-factories,  straw-sewing, 
paper-box,  fruit-crate,  carriage,  wallet,  button  and  glove 
factories,  lumber-yards,  steam  flour  and  feed  mills,  ma- 
chine-shops, etc.  Vinelund  has  5  post-offices,  2  daily,  4 
weekly,  and  2  monthly  newspapers,  besides  occasional 
publications,  nnd  2  hotels.  The  temperance  policy  of  the 
place,  its  mild  and  healthful  climate,  the  abundance  of 
superior  fruit  produced,  and  the  general  beauty  of  the 
town,  servo  to  attract  settlers  hero  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  shipping  of  fruit  is  an  important  industry, 
there  having  been  shipped  for  the  season  of  1875,  345,791 
quarts  of  berries,  23,794  crates  of  peaches  and  pears,  and 
1,210,188  pounds  of  grapes,  besides  which  large  quantities 
were  disposed  of  in  other  ways.  P.  about  11,000.  ^ 

Miss  ESTELLB  THOMSO.X,  ED.  "DAii.r  ADVERTISER. 
Vine  Prairie,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ark.     P.  33 
Vi'ner  (CnARLHsV  b.  at  Aldershott,  Hampshire.  Eng- 
land, in  1BSO:  became  a  lawyer;  was  employed  above  fif 
years  in  the  preparation  of  A  Central  ^"^'''"f^ 


1756:     fie  bequeathed  £12,000  to  the  fniv.          ol  Ux 
to   found  theVinerian  professorship  of  •°*»<">"'  °< 
which  Sir  William  Blaekstone  was  the  first  incuml* 

Vines  rRicHAnn)   b.  in  England  about  15SO;  received 
a  medial  IST:'  was  ,ent\v  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
in  1614  or  1616  to  act  a.  his  agent  ,n  p  anting  a . .« 
on  Saeo  Bay.  Me. ;  spent  there  the  winter  of  ""£'.  du 
ing  the  great  pestilence  which  depopulated  the  N 
and  Indians;  gave  them  medical  awistance ;  amended  the 
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Saco  River  in  a  canoe  to  Crawford's  Notch  1617  :   was  the   | 
first  white  man  who  visited  anil  described  the  W  lute  Moun- 
tains, and  n-cehcd  from  the  council  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
punv  in  IH3II  u  grant  of  land  on  the  Saco  River,  where  he  • 
founded  the  village  of  liiddeford. 

Vine*  (  Itli'H  linn.  b.  at  Blaston,  Leicestershire.  Eng- 
1-in  1  -ibout  l.i'-'i1:  edueated  at  Magdili-n  College.  Cam- 
bridge; I.e-ame  a  celebrated  Preshyterian  preacher,  ex- 
po.in, r.  and  scholar:  was  reetor  of  Weddington,  Warwick 
shire,  ail  1  sul.se, [iicutly  minister  of  St.  Clement  Dane's  and 
.,f  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.  London;  was  one  of  the  fa- 
mous Westminster  As-cmbly  of  Divines  1613-lil.  anil  bc- 
,.;,„„.  in  Hi  l/i  master  of  Pembroke  Hall.  Cambridge,  which 
P  i  t  lie  re-ignel  in  1650  on  account  of  the  Engagement. 
I),  in  l6.Vi.  He  published  a  volume  of  X< -rmon *  (  |6|  I  |  and 
some  single  discourses.  Four  volumes  of  Heruioim  appeared 
after  hi-  death  I  ir,/>7-67). 

Vinct'  (  AI.KXANDIIE  RODOLPHE),  h.  nt  Ouchy,  canton  of 
\  :  ,.  Swit/.ci  land.  Juno  17,  1797;  studied  at  Lausanne; 
was  appuinte  1  professor  of  the  French  language  and  litera- 
tan  at  Hale  in  ISI'.I:  engaged  with  great  energy  in  the 
Free  Church  movement  going  on  at  that  time  in  several  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  and  was  made  professor  of  practical 
Ihrolngv  at  Lausanne  in  18:!7.  D.  at  Clarcns,  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  .May  I.  1 S47.  His  theological  writings,  Me- 
iiiiu'rr  tnr  la  LUierlf,  del  Cilltet  (1823  i,  DutOHri  unr  1/1"  !>/"<. < 

>',//,  N    I-' f<'fii'<l.i\    L'HXIII'  Kill'  [a    Miul(t'l*tlltif»l  lie*    I'nlll-ii'tinux 

rrli'iini*'*'.  T/.,':'l.<,,;,  /xmliirale,  etc.,  were  often  reprinted, 
and  translated  both  into  German  and  English.  Ho  also 
wrote  Hl*ti)irc  ilc  In  Litteratnre  franchise  ntt  IS™9  m't-'-lr 
and  Etn'li «  mtr  In  Littt'i-ritnrc  friniraifie  an  19™*  *ii*i'le,  etc. 
His  biography  has  been  written  by  Seherer  (Paris.  ls;,3) 
an  1  Rambert '(Lausanne,  1875).  (See  also  Sainto-Beuve's 
Poftnt  it*  enntcmporains.) 

Vineur.     See  ROCHAMBEAU. 

Vine'yarcl,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ark.     P.  887. 

Vineyard,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.     P.  1419. 

Vineyard  Cirove,  p.-v.,  Dukes  co.,  Mass. 

Vineyard  Haven,  p.-v.,  Dukes  co.,  Mass. 

Vineyard  Sound,  the  passage  between  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  20  miles  long  and  6  broad,  and  is  a  great 
thoroughfare  for  coasting  vessels. 

Vin'land  (the  "wine-land"),  the  name  which  Leif  the 
Lucky  gave  to  those  regions  of  North  America — probably 
the  cnasts  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island — which  he 
vi-itcd  in  1000  A.  D.  Leif  was  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  who 
had  made  the  first  settlement  in  Greenland,  and  it  was  on 
their  road  from  Greenland  to  their  home  (Iceland)  that 
these  settlers  discovered  America.  In  1003  came  Thorvald, 
a  brother  of  Leif,  and  in  1007,  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  his 
brother-in-law.  But  when  Thorfinn,  after  three  years'  | 
stay,  returned  to  Iceland,  no  more  attempts  were  made  to 
explore  and  settle  the  new  country.  All  facts  relating  to 
this  early  discovery  of  America — which,  however,  are  few 
and  not  very  interesting — have  been  collected  by  Rafn  in 
his  Antfqttitfite*  Americanse,  but  another  Danish  antiquarian. 
the  celebrated  Finn  Magnusscn,  has  established  the  fact  that 
Columbus  visited  Iceland  in  1477,  and  this  visit  gives  the 
old  traditions  of  Vinland  a  curious  interest. 

Vinland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.     P.  1040. 

Vinnit '/a,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Podolia,  on 
the  Bug,  has  8991  inhabitants. 

Vinous  Fermentation.  See  FERMENTATION,  by 
PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Vin'ton,  county  of  S.  Ohio,  drained  by  Salt  and  Rac- 
coon creeks,  and  traversed  by  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. : 
surface  undulating,  soil  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  bituminous 
coal  abound.  There  are  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  tanneries, 
currying  establishments,  and  manufactories  of  charcoal  and 
pig  lead.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hay,  and  dairv  prod- 
ucts. Cap.  McArthur.  Area,  414  sq.  m.  P.  15,027. 

Vinton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  K.,  and  upon  the  S.  bank 
of  Cedar  River,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  has  6 
churches,  1  academy,  3  banks,  2  newspapers,  and  1  planing 
and  2  flouring  mills.  The  State  college  for  the  blind  is  lo- 
cated here.  P.  2460.  J.  W.  RICH,  ED.  "  EAGLE." 

Vinton,  p.-v.,  Gallia  co.,  0.,  on  Gallipolis  McArthur 
and  Columbus  R.  R.,  and  on  Raccoon  River,  40  miles  from 
its  mouth,  has  several  churches,  excellent  schools,  1  news- 
paper, and  several  mills.  P.  137. 

C.  M.  HOLCOMB,  ED.  "GALLIPOLIS  JOURNAL." 

Vinton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.     P.  656. 

Vinton  (ALEXANDER  HAMILTON],  M.  I).,  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  May  2,  1807:  studied  medicine,  at  New 
Haven  ;  practised  as  a  physician  1828-32 ;  pursued  a  theo- 


logical  course  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary  at  New 
York  :  was  ordained  1835  :  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Port- 
land. Me..  1835-36,  Providence.  R.  I.,  1836-42,  Boston, 
M«*».,  1S12-5S,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  ls/iS-6],  and  New  York 
City  1  861 -7H.  since  which  time  he  has  been  rector  of  Eman- 
uef  church,  Boston.  He  has  published  a  volume  of  >v  rnomi 
(1855)  and  several  separate  discourses  and  addresses. 

Vinton  (DAVID  II.),  brother  of  following,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence. R.  I..  May  I.  IMi:!:  graduated  at  the  1T.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1S22,  and  entered  the  4th  Artillery  :  transferred 
to  the  infantry  in  1  SL'.'i.  After  a  term  of  garrison  and  special 
duty,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  in  ISIili.  where  employed  on 
quartermaster  duty,  and  in  1837  made  quartermaster-gen- 
eral of  Florida.  Continued  in  the  same  service  until  Is  Hi. 
he  was  in  that  yi-ar  made  chief  quartermaster  on  the  statf 
of  (Jen.  Wool,  with  rank  of  major,  .serviiiL'  with  the  latter 
in  Mexico;  was  chief  quartermaster  department  of  the 
West  1852-56,  of  the  department  of  Texas  1857-61,  anil 
taken  prisoner  upon  the  surrender  of  Twiggs.  Exchanged 
soon  after,  he  was  in  Aug..  1861,  made  deputy  quarter- 
master-general, and  as  chief  quartermaster  at  New  Y'ork 
during  the  civil  war  rendered  valuable  service.  Promoted 
to  be  colonel  in  1861,  in  1866  he  became  assistant  quarter- 
master-general, and  the  same  year  was  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list.  For  "faithful  and  meritorious  services"  he  was 
brcvetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  D.  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Feb.  21,  187:). 

Vinton  (FRANCIS),  brother  of  Alexander,  b.  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Aug.  29, 1809 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  ls:!u; 
became  second  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Independence,  Boston  harbor,  during  which  time  he 
studied  law  at  Harvard  Law  School :  acted  as  civil  engineer 
to  several  railroads;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ports- 
mouth. N.  H.,  1834:  served  in  the  Creek  war  in  Alabama 
and  Georgia  1836;  left  the  army  in  that  year;  studied 
theology  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  seminary,  New  York  ; 
was  ordained  1838;  was  successively  rector  of  churches  at 
Providence  and  Newport,  I!,  f.  (1840-411,  and  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1844-55);  declined  the  bishopric  of  Indiana  is  17; 
became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  New  Y'ork, 


1855,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  ami  polity  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  1869.  D.  in  Brooklyn  Sept. 
29, 1872.  Author  of  Arthur  7V.> ,,,„/«»•,  or  Cadet  Life  (18::0), 
and  a  Manual  Commentary  on  the  General  Canon  Law  of  the 
1>.  K.  Clinn-li  !u  the  U.  S.  (1870). 

Vinton  (FRANCIS  LAURENS).  nephew  of  Dr.  Francis,  b. 
at  Fort  Preble,  Me.,  June  1,  1835 ;  educated  under  the  care 
of  his  uncle:  graduated  at  West  Point  1856 :  entered  the 
1st  Cavalry,  but  soon  resigned  ;  studied  metallurgy  at  the 
Imperial  School  of  Mines,  Paris :  examined  the  mineral 
resources  of  Central  America;  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  16th  U.  S.  Infantry,  1861  :  became  colonel  of  the  43d 
New  York  Vols. ;  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
in  Hancock's  brigade;  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg  : 
became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Mar.  13,  1863:  re- 
signed May  5.  1 863  :  and  has  been  professor  of  engineer- 
ing in  Columbia  College  since  Sept.,  1864. 

Vinton  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 9, 1817: 
graduated  at  Amherst  1837;  studied  divinity  at  New  Ha- 
ven, but  was  not  ordained ;  taught  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
1846-47,  at  Eastport,  Me.,  1847^8  ;  librarian  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1851-55:  assistant  in  the  Public  Library,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1857-65:  in  the  Library  of  Congress  1865.  Dis- 
tinguished for  bibliographical  labors. 

Vinton  (JOHN  ADAMS),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 
1801:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1828,  at  Andover  1831: 
became  a  Congregational  minister,  and  was  settled  over 
several  churches  in  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts 
1832-52.  Author  of  The  Vintnn  Memorial  (Boston,  1858), 
The  Giles  Memorial  (1864),  and  The  fSnmpnon  Fumilij  in 
Ami'.rit-a  (1864);  edited  a  reprint  of  Deborah  Sampson's 
Female  Review  (I860),  and  contributed  to  several  religious 
and  literary  periodicals. 

Vinton  (,!OHN  R.),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  1795; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1817,  and  en- 
tered the  artillery ;  ho  served  for  three  years  on  the  north- 
ern boundary  survey :  in  garrison  and  on  special  duty 
until  1836;  in  the  Florida  war  1837^12,  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  1846-47,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major  for  gal- 
lantry at  Monterey.  Transferred  to  the  army  of  Gen. 
Scott,  he  was  killed  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz  Mar.  22,  1847. 

Vio,  de  (THOMAS).     See  CAJF.TAS. 

Vi'ola,  or  Tenor  Violin,  a  very  large  violin,  having 
four  strings,  two  of  catgut  alone  and  two  wound  with  wire ; 
it  stands  an  octave  above  the  violoncello,  and  is  employed 
almost  exclusively  for  playing  the  middle  part  in  orches- 
tral music. 

Vio'la,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  111.     P.  639. 

Viola,  p.-v.,  Green  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.     P.  407. 
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Viola,  ji.-v.  mid  t|>..  "Imsted  en.;  Minn.     P.  728. 
Viola,  p.-v..  Warren  oo.,  Tcnn.     P.  (HI. 
Vi'olrt,  l|'..  Kairlicld  oo.,  ii.     I'.  2087, 

VlOll't   [  I. .11.   ri'il'i],  a   largo  genus  I    r/.,/.|>  of  exogenous 

heMi-  i,l'  Ihr  order  V  iolaeeie.      Of  thel'lin  n ph-l  -| ie-, 

,,,,,-!   :M-e    nati\e-    of  the   N.  temperal.'    />.ne.       Many    \aiic 
tie-  ha^c  re-ulled  I'nun  eulti\  ill  i'lii.      Aiii'Mii'   tlo--.-   aic  the 
surl-  called  pan-ie-.  hcait   ease,  '-I''.      The   cnltnatc'l 
;ile  UK,  i]\  of  ihe  old  World  -].e.'ie<,    I',  trfeo/or,    I'.  <»t»r- 
at'i.    I".  ifr<in<tiit"i->i,   1'.  nft'iii-ii.  and  their  hvl.rid>.     One 

line  North  American  ipeolea,    I".  /»''.iM.  is  I mini;   < l- 

,,,,,,,   HI    .'.irdoii-.  lint   ill'. -I  "I'  Dill-  American    \iolet-    uro  not 
iiuy    planl"    in  culture'.      Tin-    -uccc..tu]    culture   of 

i,T  lortl  ici|uircs  skill  and  experience. 
Violin'   (It.  I-M, ///i"].  11  musical    instrument   with    fuur 
utriii,'*.  |.l:iv«i|  with  a.  bow.  anciently  called  :i  lid. Mr    An-_'.- 
Sa\.   fytkel),  eoaAfil  of  ilin-f  parts--thc  neck,  the  tnble, 

Ulld  111'1  soundin":  hoard  :  In-  at  it-  side  two  b  -hapcd  aper- 
ture- "I'  uiici|ual  si/e.  AI)D\  c  the-o  is  ii  bridal-,  over  w  hich 
pa--  tlir  -triti'.;s  I'niiii  thr  lower  I'xtri'inity  or  tail-piece  to 
tin'  ne"k.  where  they  tre tightened  or  ]o..-cn.-d  by  means 
of  turning  pins.  1 1  is  considered  t!i«-  most  perfc -I  of  musi- 
cal  instrumciiK  on  HC'I '011111  of  its  capabilities  of  tine  tone 
-ion,  nnd  forms  with  its  cognates,  the  \iola.\io 
Inni'ello.  and  doul.le  Imss  iir  Imss-viol,  the  main  element  of 
all  hands  and  orchestras.  It  is  of  con-ideral)!e  antiquity, 
lieinu'  traced  in  England  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  most 
pi-i/cl  instrument-  are  tho-e  made  in  the  sc\  eiitei'iith  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  Italy  by  the  Ainatis  at  Hrescia, 
Si  .  livari  and  the  (Juarneris  at  Cremona,  and  Stainer  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Viollet- le-Dnc'  (ErnJxK  EMMANTEI.),  b.  in  Paris 
Jan.'-'T.  !•<!  1:  studied  architecture  under  Leclero,  afterward 
in  Italv  |s:;ii  :;d;  was  employed  after  1840  in  the  restora- 
tion of  t)u>  principal  mediaeval  architectural  monuments  of 
France,  among  which  was  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
1'aris,  and  was  ap|.ninteil  ).rofessor  of  the  history  of  art  in 
ISti:',.  His  principal  works  are — l>i<-ti"i/uni,-,-  rninnnnf.  de 
r  \  chitectun  /,-,<,..-«/..•  ,/,i  XI.  mi  XVf.  SiMe  (Ifl  vols., 
isv:  {')<).  /;,'.-(;, ,,);/,(,',-••  rniionnf  dlt  Motilifr  franrai*  de. 
/'A'/'"/'"  ''nrlofi  in/ii  itn'~  u  t'i  lifjittf  usance  (1855-7.r>),  Kx»<ti 
HUT  /' .\  ,'<-!t>t' <-hn->'  <ni[it>in-r  mi  M»/frn  ,4</e(1854;  translated 
into  English  liy  M.  Maivlermott,  London,  1860).  Eulrftien* 
mi-  r.li-'-lii'tri'iiirf  (2  vols.,  1863-72),  Hitlnii-t  d'nn  .W<n'*im 
(ISTIi).  Hi'*!,,;,-,'  d'une  Furtremt  (1874),  Hintnire  iir  l'I/<i- 
l,;t,iti,,a  Ii  a  inn  in,-  ( lS7:"i) ;  the  four  last  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  B.  Bncknall. 

Violoncel'lo,  a  ba«s  violin  with  four  strings  tuned  in 
fifth.".  A,  D,  0,  and  C,  the  two  latter  strings  being  wound 
with  wire. 

V  miiK-ml,  de  (ANTOINK  CHARLES  du  Houx),  Vis- 
on-vr.  I),  nt  Kanconconrt,  Lorraine,  France,  in  1728;  en- 
ten-d  the  army  at  the  u^e  of  seventeen  ;  served  in  Holland. 
Hanover,  and  Corsica,  iiainini?  the  rank  of  field-marshal; 
iis-i-teil  the  I'olisli  confederation  against  Russia  1770,  and 
captured  the  castle  of  Cracow;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1780 
as  second  in  command  to  Count  Rochambeau  :  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Yorktown  1781,  where 
he  led  his  troops  in  the  storming  of  the  redoubt:  was  pro- 
moted to  a  lieutenant-generalship  ;  returned  to  France  and 
•in.-  governor  of  La  Rochelle  1782,  and  was  so  severely 
wounded  while  defending  the  king  during  the  assault  upon 
the  Tiiileries,  Aug.  10,  that  he  died  a  few  weeks  later,  Nov. 
«.  171)2.— His  brother,  CHARLES  JOSEPH  HYACIXTHI:  m- 
llorx.  MVKUMS  UK  VHIMKNIL,  b.  in  1734;  served  in  tier- 
many  during  the  Seven  Years'  war;  was  a  major-general 
under  Rochambeau  in  the  U.  S.  1780-82,  bearing  the  title  j 
id  liaron;  was  at  Yorktown  ;  was  governor  of  Martinique 
I7>',i  -(HI;  emigrated  from  France  as  a  royalist  1791 ;  served 
nude:'  the  prince  of  Conde  1791-97  ;  became  a  peer  1814,  a 
marshal  of  France  July  3,  1816,  and  a  marquis  1817.  D. 
at  Paris  Mar.  ,'.,  ISL'7.  ' 

Viper.     See  VirKiiin.e. 

Viper'ida"  [from  n/iei-n — the  old  Latin  name  —  the 
typical  genus  of  the  group],  a  family  of  the  order  of  ser- 
pents nnd  the  sub-order  Solenoglypha,  embracing  the  viper 
of  Kuropeand  related  species.  The  form  is  typified  by  the 
common  \  ij.er :  the  scales  on  the  back  and  sides  are  oblong 
nnd  imbricated,  those  on  the  abdomen  transverse  seutcllie; 
the  head  is  «  ell  distinguished  from  the  body,  and  depressed 
o\al  ;  the  upper  surface  covered  with  plates  or  scnles  :  the 
eyes  tia\  e.  mostlv.  elliptical  pupils;  no  lachrymal  fossa;  are 
developed:  the  poison-fangs  are  truly  solenoglyph,  and 
destitute  of  external  iri....\cs.  The  family  includes  a  num- 
ber of  poisonous  serpents  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  is 
at  first  sight  distinguishable  from  the  C'rotalidie  (rattle- 
snakes, etc.)  by  the  want  of  the  deep- pits  between  the  eyes 
and  nostrilswhich  so  much  enhance  the  vicious  look  of  the 
latter.  The  most  notable  species  are  the  viper  of  Europe 


I  \'i/i.-r,i  !,•  r>i*\.  the  cobra  tie  capello  (.Wi/n  Ir!/,  n</i<,n-  .  »nd 

-    fffUM/fvfoltf,  eii.-h  of 

which  ha."  been  "nppoKcd  by  different  wr;r 

It      to   Cleopatra.  Til  I  <M>-.1>  I     till  1.. 

VirYliou  .    b.    at    S.diivclnuin.    I' 

!!•!.   1-1.   18X1]    -nidi.   I    n,i   li'inelii   Herlin:    Mil"   appointed 
lot    at    the    Charite    llo-pilal    in     l-l-l,    and    -cut    ill 
1MS    l.y    the    PruH.-ian    i_'i,\  ei  nineut    t.,    Sile-ia    to    in 
gate  a  typhoid  lever  rainn/   tli.-te;    reeeixed  in   IM'.I  a  pro- 
ii|.    of   patho!'ii:i".il    anatomy    at    the    I   niver-it\    of 
Wilr/b'irg.  ami  was  in  I1-,:'  -,-,,t    In  t|,,    BaTarln  u-'vern- 

ment  to  the  Sp"-sart  to  in  \  e-t  i  _-a  I.   a  fa  mini'  fever  »  hich  had 
i  out    there:   return.'  I  to  the  I'niie  n   in 

1  s  .I.,  and  acted  ;is  director  o!  i 

paign.-  of   |M',r,  and   1.-7"    71.  taking  part  all  the  while  with 
HCI  :r\  in  the  political  HH.\  ,  mentu  an  a  rep 

of  the  city  of  I  '.eil  in  ill  the  l'ru--ian  hou-e  ..I  i.  p" 

II"    ii    Ih"    creator    of    the    cellular    tl  .....  ry     in    path  . 

which  he  ha 

//•    .     .'MM/..;../     Ullf'    pJHfrioloffiMkt      "'I'/     f,>lt/'->l".l. 

/.'/••/;.--,       lx..^    .   and     ill   hi-     \"li'«-    !<!:•  I'"'  \.intn- 

inie,  which  he  founded   in   1M4   in  eonjuncti.in  with  Kein- 

hardt.     He  also  wrote  /AimMit.7,  ./. 

unit   Tli'i-n/ii'   ('i  vols.,  lS.')4~t'.l'  }  and     ;  /'" 

1/1,,1,,,/if  (  I  roll,,  1862-67),  besides  a  groat  number  of  minor 
on  varioii-  ..  111;  »liich  air  '.'.-'/"  <>/«  .V,i- 

bir-/or*el*r   (IHfil).    I  ',/„,-   I'mlill.,,,,!.,,  „„•/   II 
(186rt),  t',l,,r  Ki-J,  I,,,,,.,.!,,  H  M»Ben./(1865), 

in,  nftii'ii-'titi-ti'-  S-li'ri'l'l  ;.<  A'.  •),<  <ili«'i>  „  '  IX7I  i,  etc. 

Vir'drn,  p.-v.,  Macoupin  Co..  III.,  ha>  a  private  bank. 

Vire,  town  of  France,  department  of  Calvados,  on  the 
Vire.  has  large  cloth  and  paper  manufactures.     P.  7647. 

Vireo.     Sec  VM:I  <.Mt>.r.. 

Vireon'idte  [from  Vim,,  the  generic  name  of  the  type], 
a  family  of  birds  of  the  group  of  Passcrcs,  admitted  by 
most  recent  ornithologists,  although  based  on  chat. 
of  dubious  importance.  It  has  been  best  defined  by  Ilaird 
in  essentially  the  following  terms:  The  general  form  is  nor- 
mal :  the  bill  conical,  much  compressed,  decurved  at  end 
and  notched,  but  scarcely  toothed  :  the  gony«  is  more  than 
half  the  length  of  lower  jaw  (from  tip  to  angle  of  mouth  I, 
and  usually  longer  than  the  width  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
narrow;  the  nostrils  are  lateral  and  overhung  by  mem- 
brane :  the  frontal  feathers  are  bristly  and  erect,  or  bent 
but  slightly  forward;  the  wings  have  mostly  ten  primaries, 
but  the  spurious  one  is  wanting  in  certain  !'(>)•',*  ;  the  tail 
is  moderate;  the  tarsi  hare  the  lateral  plates  undivided. 
except  at  the  extreme  lower  ends,  and  they  are  longer  than 
the  middle  toes  with  the  claws  ;  the  three  anterior  toes  have 
their  basal  phalanges  abbreviated,  and  the  basal  phalanx 
of  the  median  too  is  decidedly  shorter  than  the  basiil  of 
inner,  or  the  two  basal  of  outer,  and  adherent  for  its  whole 
length  on  both  sides  to  the  lateral  ()'.  r.  not  free  at  all); 
the  outer  claw  reaches  about  halfway  along  middle  claw. 
The  family  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  according  to  Sclater 
and  Salvia  is  represented  by  7  genera  and  50  species—  viz. 
(1)  Virwm/lrin.  with  9  species;  (2)  Viren,  with  10;  (.1) 
NeoMa,  with  1;  (4)  Hylnphilan,  with  16;  (i)  l.nl.i... 
with  1;  (6)  Vircotaniiu,  with  4;  and  (7)  I'ylnrhit.  with 
9:  10  or  11  have  since  been  described.  In  the  U.  S.,  ac- 
cording to  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  are  14  species, 
belonging  to  Viremyltia  and  Viren.  The  species  are  all 
moderate  or  rather  small-slued  singing  birds.  According 
to  Brewer  they  mostly  build  pensile  nests  of  considerable 
architectural  ingenuity  and  beauty.  The  eggs  are  usually 
five  in  number  (sometimes  not  more  than  three),  and,  in 
Vireo  at  least,  "of  a  brilliant  crystal-white,  sparingly 
spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  markings  of  dark  brown, 
and  others  of  a  lighter  shade  "  (  llreirrr).  THKODOBK  (JlLL. 

Virey'  (JCLIEX  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Hortes,  department  of 
Haute-Marne,  France,  in  1775;  studied  medicine  in  Pi 
was  for  some  time  first  pharmaceutist  to  the  military  h. 
pitals,  and  member  of  the  superior  council  of  healt 
i881  to  1838.     I).  at  Paris  Mar.  29,  1846.     His  prmcm.l 
works  are—  Hi*t»irt  «.,,«rrllr  ,ln  dmr,  *'"""'"  (S  ™'' 
1801).  Art  de  perf^i.^r  /'//..»»»«   (2  vols.-  1808),  />,  •!., 
•,„  •„••„    lt,,»n.am  l«   Philo.Oph,,  (\-\ 


,„  „••„       ,, 

irtoind*    Medicament-,    de.    Aliment,    e,    *• 
(1S1MM,  and  r/ii/'-opMe  de  C/Hiloirc  naturelh  (1835). 

Virgil.     See  VKIIOIL. 

Vir'gil,  tp.,  Kane  co.,  III.     P.  127: 

Virgil,  tp.,  Vernon  co..  Mo.     P.  979. 

Virgil,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Portland  co.,  N.  Y.     1 

Virgil  (POLVDORE).    See  VERGIL. 

Virgil  City,  p.-v.,  Cedar  co.,  M... 

Virsil'ia.  a  genus  of  South  African  leguminous  tiww, 
tolhifh  the'Anferican  yellowed  (  V.i 
by  Michaux;  and  though  RaBne^ue  denie.  the  oonnec 
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tion,  calling  it  Cludr.,,!,;  thicloria.  it  is  usually  known  in  | 
the    r    S    bv  the  former  name.     It  is  a  beautilul   tree, 
about  fortj  feet  in  height,  with  flowers  in  loose  pendent 
,,,,.;,„.<  twentv   inrhes   lOBgj    is   inueli    pructi    lor   lawn-  I 
planting,  and  is  hard.y  and  easily  grown  Iroin  the  •*««. 

Vir'sinals,..r  Pair  of  Virginals  [so  called  because 
i,  WU  dwlfMd  to  be  played  by  yo.ing  I«H«1  a  ror'  "f 
s|,inet:  a  small  piano-shaped  stringed  and  keyed  mstru- 
ini-nt.  lung  sill'pe  obsolete. 

Virein'ia,  one  of  the  Middle. Atlantic  States  of  the  Amer- 
i,,,,,    I  „,„„.  ami  one  of  the  original  thirteen  ol   tl,e  i.rst 
Confederation,  lying  between  the  punllaU  OI  Jo" 
Obruw. 


39°  27'  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  75°  13'  and 
s:;°  :!7'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Maryland  (from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
for  205  miles,  an'd  by  a  line  of  25  miles  across  the  Eastern 
Slnin-i  forms  its  northern  and  BOrth-6a8tera  boundary; 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  borders  it  for  125  miles  on  the  K.  and 
S.  K. :  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  North  Carolina  for  326 
miles,  and  by  Tennessee  for  114;  on  the  W.  and  N.  U". 
Kentucky  bounds  it  for  115  miles,  and  West  Virginia  for  450 
miles  more.  The  longest  line  in  the  State  is  from  the  At- 
lantic S.  W.  to  the  Kentucky  line.  -170  miles.  The  longest 
line  from  N.  to  S.  is  192  miles.  The  area  of  the  State,  ex- 
clusive of  tidal  waters,  bays,  sounds,  etc.,  is,  according  to 
Reverse. 
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the  census  of  1870,  38,348  sq.  m.,  or  20,062,720  acres; 
but  Major  J.  Hotchkiss,  whose  Geographical  and  Political 
Xummiirii  <>f  Yinjinia  is  just  published  by  the  State,  reck- 
oning all  tidal  waters,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  mountains  to  their 
highest  summits,  estimates  the  area  at  45,000  sq.  m.,  or 
27,201,000  seres.  He  arranges  the  State  in  six  divisions, 
and  assigns  the  following  areas  to  each:  Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, 11,350  sq.  m. ;  Middle  Virginia,  12,470;  Piedmont, 
6680;  Blue  Ridge,  1230;  the  Valley,  7550;  Appalachia, 
5720  sq.  m. 

Topography  and  Physical  Geography. — Tidewater  Vir- 
ginia is  the  alluvial  and  diluvial  plain  in  the  E.  portion  of 
the  State,  and  is  divided  by  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  large 
tidal  rivers  which  flow  into  it  into  nine  primary  and  many 
subordinate  peninsulas  ;  among  these  is  that  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  the  bay  belonging  to  Virginia,  and  in- 
cluding the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Accomac.  It 
extends  as  far  W.  as  Richmond.  No  part  of  this  region  is 
elevated  more  than  100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  considerable 
tracts  are  low  and  marshy.  Middle  Virginia,  a  triangular 
tract  extending  from  a  N.  and  S.  lino  running  through 
Richmond  to  the  foot-hills  of  South-west  Mountain,  is  a 
wide  undulating  plain  of  no  great  elevation  (perhaps  an 
average  of  400  feet),  through  which  the  many  rivers  which 
traverse  it  have  cut  their  channels  to  a  considerable  depth 
and  are  bordered  by  alluvial  bottom-lands.  Its  rocks  be- 
long to  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  systems,  with  occasional 
extensive  outcrops  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  Eozoic 
groups.  Piedmont  includes  both  slopes  of  South-west 
Mountain,  and  an  undulating  plain,  broken  into  valleys  in 
some  portions,  extending  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
It  has  many  small  streams,  and  its  hills  are  rounded  and 
fertile.  It  occupies  a  belt  of  territory  from  18  to  28  miles 
in  width,  and  extending  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  through  the 
State.  Its  prevailing  rocks  are  crumbling  greenstone  and 
granite.  The  Blue  Ridge  country  is  a  still  narrower  belt, 
parallel  with  the  preceding,  including  both  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  forming  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  The  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  rise 
to  a  height  of  2500  to  3000  feet ;  they  are  mostly  dome- 
like, and  between  them  stretch,  especially  in  the  S.,  broad 
plateaus.  The  Valley  of  Virginia  is  a  part  of  the  great 
Appalachian  Valley,  lying  between  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the 
E.  and  the  Kittatinny  or  Endless  Mountains  on  theW.  It 
is  a  broad  belt  of  rolling  country,  from  1200  to  1600  feet 
above  the  sea,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  with  many 
winding  streams  of  water.  Its  soil,  underlaid  with  disin- 
tegrating limestones,  shales,  slates,  and  clays,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  it  is  sheltered  by  the  mountains  on  either  side  from 
chilling  winds.  Appalachia  is  the  region  covered  by  that 
part  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  range  (which  has  here  a 
score  of  local  names)  traversing  Virginia.  It  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  parallel  mountain-chains,  with  trough-like 
valleys  between  them,  the  mountains  often  running  50  miles 
or  more  in  an  unbroken,  single,  straight,  lofty  ridge,  with 
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a  narrow  and  equally  uniform  valley  alongside :  sometimes 
the  mountains  slope  gently  down  and  the  valleys  widen. 
Some  of  the  sharp,  bold  ridges  rise  to  a  considerable  height : 
Elliot's  Knob  is  nearly  4200  feet,  Warm  Spring  and  Alle- 
ghany  Mountain  about  3500  each.  Two  points  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  are  said  to  be  still  higher — the  Balsam  Mountain  in 
Grayson  co.,  5700  feet,  and  a  point  near  the  Tennessee  line, 
5530  feet;  the  Peaks  of  Otter  are  3993  feet,  and  Jlount 
Marshall,  near  Front  Royal,  3369  feet. 

Rirert  and  Lakct. — Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  drain 
the  State,  six-sevenths  belong  to  the  Atlantic  system,  and 
one-seventh  to  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  part,  as  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  are  affluents  of  the 
Tennessee:  apart,  as  the  Louisa,  Russell,  and  Tug  Forks, 
of  the  Big  Sandy;  while  the  Kanawha  or  New  River  flows 
into  the  Ohio  directly.  Of  the  streams  flowing  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  the  principal  are — the  Poto- 
mac, with  its  large  tributaries,  the  Shenandoah  and  South 
Branch,  and  the  smaller  ones,  Potomac  Creek,  Occoqtian 
River,  Broad  Run,  Goose,  Kittoctin,  and  Opequan  creeks; 
the  Rappahannock,  with  its  principal  affluent,  the  Rapidan, 
and  numerous  smaller  ones  ;  the  Pinnketank  ;  the  York, 
with  its  branches,  the  Pamunkcy  and  Mattnpony,  as  well 
as  smaller  tributaries  ;  the  James,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  State,  which  receives  the  Chiekahominy,  Elizabeth, 
Nansemond.  Appomattox,  Rivanna,  Willis,  Slate,  Rockflsh, 
Tye,  Pedlar,  South,  Cowpasturc,  Jackson's,  and  other  rivers 
and  creeks.  All  these  flow  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
Chowan,  with  its  affluents,  the  Blackwater,  Nottoway,  and 
Meherrin;  the  Roanoke,  by  its  branches,  the  Dan,  Otter, 
Pig,  and  other  streams,  fall  into  Albemarlc  Sound  in  North 
Carolina;  and  the  Yadkin  joins  the  Great  Pedee  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  South  Carolina.  All  these  rivers  drain 
the  S.  and  S.  E.  portions  of  the  State.  Virginia  is  not  a 
country  of  lakes.  The  largest  in  the  State  is  Lake  Drum- 
mond  in  Dismal  Swamp ;  but,  aside  from  the  great  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  its  coast-line, 
it  has  a  number  of  small  bays  and  extensive  estuaries  at  the 
mouths  of  its  rivers.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
islands  belonging  to  Virginia  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
around  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Geoloi/y  and  Miiieriilnr/y. — We  can  only  indicate  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  geological  structure  of  the  State.  The 
Tidewater  region  is,  along  the  shores  of  its  estuaries,  bays, 
and  ocean-beach.  Quaternary  and  Alluvial ;  the  first  step  or 
terrace  above  this,  the  low  plain  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
Norfolk  peninsulas,  is  Pliocene  or  Upper  Tertiary :  the 
next  terrace,  extending  from  this  to  about  the  77th  merid- 
ian, is  Miocene  or  Middle  Tertiary,  mainly  beds  of  sand, 
gravel,  yellow  and  blue  marl,  and  pebbles ;  from  this  line 
to  the  head  of  tidewater,  a  strip  of  about  15  miles  in  width, 
is  Eocene  or  Lower  Tertiary,  a  green  sand-marl  mingled 
with  yellow  and  sulphur-colored  clays,  and  yellowish-gray 
and  blue  marls,  with  many  fossils.  There  are  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  this  region  transported  boulders  of  Triassic 
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or  new  red  sand-tone,  and  small  outcrop"  of  Azoic  or  1'ri- 
iii.u  \  rocks.  .Miilillc  Virginia  is  mostly  Ko/oie,  the  rocks 
inuiiilv  crystallim — gneiss,  syenite,  granite,  with  porcelain 

The  gold  belt  runs  through  thi-  se<-tion.  At  various 
points  in  this  middle  country  ;ire  put, -he-  ,,t  greater  nr  less 
extent  of  Triassic  ami  .Iura-.-ic  rocks,  usually  known  as 
••  lirownsione,"  or  geologically  as  new  red  sandstone.  This 
is  mostlv  a glomerate,  nnd  includes  some  hciiutifiil  build- 
in--,  -u, 'li  a-  llic  linrriated  iimrlileof  the  Potomac; 
main  fossils  are  found  in  this  formation,  and  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Richmond  coal-fields  there  are  valuable  beds 
of  rich  bituminous  coul.  The  I'icdmont  region  i-  also  Eo- 
zoie.  hut  the  gneiss  contains  more  tale  or  chlorite,  horn- 
lilcinle.  and  iron  pyrites,  und  near  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Kidgc  lidts  of  granite  and  micaceous  and  talcosc  slates. 
Tin-  eastern  border  of  this  region  is  largely  composed  of 
epidotic  or  greenstone  rocks,  with  abundant  crystals  of 
epidote  and  i|iiart/.  and  bunds  of  iron  ores.  The  Blue 
Kidge  is  ii  transition  region.  On  its  eastern  face  the  epi 
dotic  or  green-tone  rocks  are  very  fully  charged  with  cr\- 
tals  of  epidote,  und  the  granites  ;  the  rocks  of  the  wc-t.-i  n 
slope  are  mostly  of  the  i'ot-cliini  sand-tone  group,  a  • 
grained  white  or  light  gray  sandstone,  with  beds  of  coarse 
conglomerate,  brown  sandsloncs,  and  olive-colored  shales. 
Hi  i  arc  he, Is  of  specular  iron  ore  and  hiematitc.  The 
Valley  of  Virginia  is  a  lime.- tone  region,  the  limestones, 
slat.--,  an  I  -hale-  ranging  in  geologic  ago  from  the  Pots- 
dam to  the  Hudson  River  group  of  the  Cambrian  and 
Lower  Silurian  ages.  These  formations  arc  not  only  rich 
in  mineral  products — iron  ores,  umber,  lead,  zinc,  etc. — but 
thev  invariably  underlie  a  rich  and  fertile  soil.  A  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  country  belongs  politically  to  the  Val- 
lev  counties,  and  in  this  portion  we  have  some  of  the  for- 
mations of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems,  and 
fragments  of  the  .sub-<'arhoniferous  formation,  sometimes 
containing  beds  of  semi-anthracite  coal.  Tho  geological 
formations  of  Appalachia  comprise  a  wide  range.  There 
arc  narrow  outcrops  of  Lower  Silurian  ;  broader  beds  and 
tracts  of  1'pper  Silurian  :  mountains  along  whose  sides  the 
Corniferous,  Hamilton,  Chemung,  and  Oatskill  groups  of 
the  Devonian  system,  each  in  their  turn,  are  exposed;  the 
various  Cm  mat  i.ms  of  the  sub-Carboniferous  rocks,  with 
their  deposits  of  coal,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt;  and  finally, 
in  the  S.  \V.,  the  Carboniferous  or  true  coal-bearing  system, 
covering  an  area  of  I  Olid  si],  m.,  and  yielding  a  good  bitu- 
minous coal  in  thick  workable  seams. 

Mineral*. — We  have  already  noticed  some  of  these.  Gold 
is  found  in  the  gold-belt  of  Middle  Virginia,  averaging  in 
favorable  localities  from  $10  to  $24  to  the  ton  of  ore.  Its 
working  has  not  been  found  very  profitable.  Silver  and 
copper  are  also  found  in  the  same  region,  the  hitter  mostly 
in  the  form  of  sulphurets  or  copper  pyrites.  Plumbago  of 
gond  quality  occurs  in  Halifax,  Amelia,  and  other  counties. 
Iron  is  found  in  the  forms  of  limonite,  magnetite,  hematite, 
specular  ores,  micaceous  peroxides,  chromatcs.  sulphurcts, 
etc..  and  the  cheap  and  abundant  coals  of  the  State  will 
eau^e  its  smelting  in  large  quantities.  Coal,  as  wo  have 
:ilre:idv  said,  abounds  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  In  the 
S.  W.  it  is  bituminous;  in  the  Valley,  semi-anthracite:  in 
the  Richmond  and  other  Middle  Virginia  coal-fields,  bitu- 
minous— an  excellent  coking  coal,  and  accompanied  by 
carbonite  or  natural  coke  of  good  quality.  Gypsum  (sul- 
phate of  lime)  is  found  in  extensive  beds  along  the  N.  fork 
of  Holston  River,  and  so  nearly  pure  that  it  yields  within 
1  per  cent,  of  an  absolutely  pure  sulphate.  Rock-salt  and 
salt  springs  of  very  strong  brine  are  found  in  the  same 
vicinity,  and  from  the  artesian  salt  wells  at  Saltville  more 
than  1000  bushels  of  salt  a  day  arc  now  made.  This  salt 
is  of  great  purity,  surpassing  in  this  respect  any  other 
known  salt  or  brine.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  are  found  in  the 
Valley,  and  are  shipped  to  other  States  for  smelting.  Um- 
ber exists  in  many  places.  There  is  a  large  deposit  of 
kaolin  in  Augusta  co.,  and  barytes  in  Smyth  and  other 
counties.  Manganese  also  occurs  with  haematite  in  Augusta 
co.  Of  building  material — marble,  breccia,  limestone,  free- 
stone, Potsdam  sandstone,  slate,  granite  of  excellent  quality, 
brick  and  fire  clays,  etc. — there  is  a  great  abundance  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  except  the  Tidewater  region;  and  of 
agricultural  and  fertilizing  minerals — marls,  greensand 
marls,  gypsum,  and  the  rich  decomposed  material  of  the 
cpidotie  rocks — the  Tidewater  region,  S.  W.  Virginia,  and 
even  the  Blue  Ridge  region,  furnish  unlimited  quantities. 
Virginia  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  springs,  both  sul- 
phurous and  chalybeate;  they  have  been  noted  for  their 
medicinal  virtue  for  almost  two  centuries.  There  are  many 
caves,  natural  bridges,  rock-pillars,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  in  the  State  :  among  them,  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
Rockbridge  co..  so  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  Weir's, 
Madison's,  and  the  Blowing  Cave,  Caudy's  Castle,  the  Tea- 
Tablc.  the  Ico  Mountain,  etc. 
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Sail  ami  IY./>  fifi»it. — The  soils  of  the  firit  or  alliu  iul 
bottom*  ,lc|io-i!cd  by  the  rivers  and  estuaries  is  of  per 
peinul  fertility.  The  second  bottoms  are  of  excellent 
quality,  yielding  large  crop-,  but  arc  improved  by  the  u*o 
of  marls  or  other  fertilizers  when  they  have  been  long  cul 
tivated.  The  Slope  or  third  terrace,  running  buck  to  the 
watershed  or  head  of  tide-water,  is  thinner  and  less  fertile, 
but  can  be  made  \cry  productive  by  the  n-e  of  the  marls 
and  .-hells  which  are  close  at  hand.  The  lidge  land.-  of  the 
Tidewater  region  are  always  level  und  wry  poor,  but  by 
the  use  of  manures  can  be  made  to  produce  fair  crop-. 
Middle  Virginia  has  much  good  and  fertile  land,  especially 
where  the  Tria-sic  and  .lura--  1  sandstone 

come  to  the  surface:  but  it  has  also  much  very  | r  and 

sterile  soil.  The  soils  of  the  Piedmont  region.  consisting 
largely  of  decomposed  greenstone  or  epidotic  rocks,  are 
very  fertile,  as  are  also  portions  of  the  Itluc  I;  i-lg,-  country  ; 
but  where  the  sandstones  prevail  on  the  western  .-|,<|,e,  they 
are  sandy  and  poor.  The  greater  part  of  the  soils  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  arc,  very  rich  und  productive.  This  has 
been  called  the  "garden  of  America."  In  some  portions 
of  the  Valley,  however,  stimulating  manures  are  roqn 
as  the  land  if  cold.  It  i-  gcncially  a  limestone  n-gion. 
The  \  alleys  in  the  Appalachian  region  arc  generally  lich 
and  productive,  but  many  of  the  ridges  and  mountain- 
slopes  are  sterile.  There  are  considerable  alluvial  tracts 
here  which  are  \ery  rich.  The  forest  trees  of  Virginia  are 
numerous,  and  differ  on  different  soils.  The  Tidewater 
region  has  large  forest*  of  yellow  pine.  oak.  cypress, 
cedar,  and  locust,  and  the  usual  shrubs  of  marsh  and  low 
lands.  Middle  Virginia  has  much  hard  pine,  black,  white, 
and  other  oaks,  hickory,  locust,  persimmon,  gum.  cedar, 
holly,  and  other  trees,  and  among  the  shrubs  sassafras  and 
sumach ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  found  all  over  the  State,  and 
i»  becoming  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  I'icdmont 
has  many  varieties  of  oak,  hickory,  tulip  tree  (Lirifulm- 
</,-<>n  >,  black  walnut,  locust,  cedar,  chestnut,  butternut,  and 
some  pines.  The  Blue  Ridge  region  is  mostly  coveted  with 
forests  of  white,  black,  red,  rock,  yellow,  and  black-jack 
oaks,  hickory,  chestnut,  locust,  birch,  and  some  yellow 
pine.  Tho  Valley  has  nearly  half  its  surface  covered  with 
oaks,  hickories,  locusts.  Mack  and  while  walnuts,  yellow 
and  other  pines.  Portions  of  Appalachia  have  forest  trees, 
oaks,  walnuts,  white  ami  yellow  poplars,  birches,  beeches, 
locusts,  wild  cherries,  sycamores,  etc.,  of  sound  growth  and 
immense  size,  but  generally  very  few  pines,  firs,  or  hem- 
locks. In  other  sections  the  trees  are  small,  but  grow  in 
thickets,  and  are  only  fit  for  charcoal.  Wild  fruits  and 
nuts  are  abundant  all  over  the  State. 

Climate. — The  variety  of  surface  and  the  great  breadth 
of  Virginia  give  it  a  varied  climate.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  for  the  State  ranges  from  80°  to  64°  in  the  S.  1C. 
to  48°  to  52°  in  the  Valley  and  Appaluchia,  while  the  an- 
nual range  from  the  severest  cold  of  winter  to  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  is  not  more  than  86°.  The  following  table 
represents  the  temperature  and  rainfall  at  nine  diflercnt 
representative  points  in  the  State:  it  is  compiled  from 
llotchkiss's  Nummary  and  the  Signal  Service  reports  : 


IflTKOBOLOOICA 
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Temperature. 
Kfean  temp,  of  year...    57. 1 
Highest  temp,  of  year    95 
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Range  autumn  temp. 
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Highest  temp,  winter 
Lowest  "  " 

Kangc  winter  temp.. 
Rainfall. 
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J?0ofr7y.-The  wild  animus  of  Virginia  »re  thoM  com- 
mon toibe  Atlantic  States  which  have  «ten«ve  forwt.- 
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the  black  bear,  panther,  wild-cat,  and  in  some  districts  the 
wtiir.  tlio  lynx,  run-noil.  red  fox,  ..possum,  nound-hog, 
ril.liil.  MMii'nvls  of  M'\i>riil  »]n-i-i<--s  the  Virgin!!  OMT,  and 
,o  ---ilily  the  elk;  of  birds,  umny  IpedM  of  .lucks,  teal, 
rim  wild-.we,  swan^,  and  the  gaim-  birds  generally,  cs- 
pg  i,,|'ly  wild-turkeys.  grouse,  pheasants,  quail.  partridge*, 
pigeons,  snip.-,  woodcock.  etc.  Bong-birdl  nnd  birds  ol 
prey  are  likcwi.*.'  very  numerous.  The  fish  are  tqaally 
!ilmnd:mt.  rspc.-ially  of  edible  species—  the  shad,  herring, 
ro  'kti-h,  l>:iss.  ],..r.-li.  sliu-u-.'"!].  slicqishcad.  chub,  spot-fish, 
I'.sh,  trout,  tailor-fish.  Spanish  mackerel,  etc.  TheCrus- 
ti.v.i,  i-nilis.  lobsters,  terrapins,  turtles,  tortoises,  etc.,  are 
also  well  represented.  Oysters  of  excellent  quality  abound 
in  Chesapeake  Hay;  more  than  IS.  (100.  000  bushels  arc  taken 
annually  from  the  beds  in  the  Tidewater  region. 

Agricultural  I'l-mlnrtinaii.  —  The  census  of  1870  gives  the 
am.  Mint  of  land  in  farms  in  Virginia  that  year  as  lX,14.r>,V11 
-.of  which  8,  16S,040  acres  were  improved  and  !P,!lsu.X71 
acres  (55  per  cent.)  unimproved.  The  average  size  of 
farms  was  246  acres,  against  324  in  I860.  The  value  of 
farms  in  I  S70  wa<  S-  1  8,020,845,  and  of  farming  implements, 
$4."2l,03fi.  The  value  of  all  farm  productions  of  the  year 
was  $.i  1,774,  801;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  (daugh- 
ter, $8,.'i75,!l7J  ;  of  home  manufactures,  $558,307;  of 
forest  products,  s<Hi;,M'f_'  :  of  market  -garden  products, 
$505,117;  of  orchard  products.  .*s'.i  1.2:11  ;  of  wages  paid. 
$9,753,041.  Of  the  cereals,  7,398,787  bushels  of  wheat 
were  grown  in  1869-70,  582,264  of  rye,  17,649,304  of  Indian 
corn,  (5,857,555  of  oats,  7259  of  barley,  and  45,075  of  buck- 
wheat. The  State  produced  the  same  year  183  bales  of 
cotton,  130,750  pounds  of  flax,  31  tons  of  hemp,  877,110 
pounds  of  wool,  199,883  tons  of  hay,  10,999  pounds  of 
hops,  37,086,364  pounds  of  tobacco,  245,093  pounds  of 
maple-sugar,  329,155  gallons  of  sorghum  and  11,400  gal- 
lons of  maple  molasses,  1,293,853  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes, 
865,882  of  sweet  potatoes,  162,102  of  peas  and  beans, 
2ii.i:!S  pounds  of  beeswax  and  505,239  pounds  of  honey, 
26,283  gallons  of  domestic  wine,  11,367  bushels  of  clover- 
seed,  9899  of  flax-seed,  and  12,709  of  grass-seed,  6,979,269 
pounds  of  butter,  71,743  pounds  of  cheese,  266,812  gallons 
of  milk.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  in  the  State  was 
estimated  at  $28,187,669;  the  number  of  horses,  168,938; 
of  mules  and  asses,  26,903;  of  neat  cattle,  573,152,  of 
which  188,471  were  milch  cows;  of  sheep,  370,145;  of 
swine,  674,670.  Of  some  of  these  items  we  have  later  sta- 
tistics. The  report  of  the  State  assessors  for  the  year  end- 
ing Deo.  31,  1874,  gives  the  total  value  of  live-stock  as 
$21,562,808;  the  number  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  jen- 
nets, 220,909  ;  of  cattle,  567,289  ;  of  sheep  and  goats  (the 
latter  not  enumerated  in  the  U.  S.  census),  362,627  ;  and 
of  swine,  571,779.  The  U.  S.  agricultural  department  in 
its  report  of  Jan.,  1875,  makes  a  somewhat  different  show- 
ing. The  value  of  live-stock  is  estimated  at  $31,937,662, 
and  the  numbers  as  follows:  horses,  191,900;  mules,  29,800  ; 
cattle,  626,800,  including  229,300  milch  cows  ;  sheep  (goats 
not  estimated),  367,500  ;  swine,  662,700.  The  same  report 
gives  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn  grown  in  1874  as 
19,082,000  bushels;  wheat,  5,672,000;  rye,  460,000;  oats, 
4,587,000;  barley,  6300;  buckwheat,  40,000;  Irish  pota- 
toes, 1,068,000  ;  tobacco,  35,000,000  pounds  ;  hay,  166,400 
tons.  These  crops  are  valued  at  $29,415,437. 

Manufacture*  and  Mining  Product*.—  -Virginia  is  not 
largely  engaged  in  manufacturing.  In  1870  there  were  in 
the  State  5933  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
26,974  hands  (22,175  men,  2259  women,  and  2540  children), 
reporting  capital  to  the  amount  of  $18,455,400,  paying 
wages  to  the  amount  of  $5,343,099,  using  raw  material 
valued  at  $23,832,384,  and  producing  manufactured  articles 
to  the  value  of  $38,364,322.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent 
were  :  Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff,  of  which  94 
establishments  produced  $6,935,249  ;  flouring-mill  products, 
of  which  282  mills  produced  to  the  value  of  $6,581,396  ; 
iron  as  pig,  cast,  rolled,  etc.,  in  85  establishments,  $3,733,240  ; 
lumber  sawed,  173  saw-mills  produced  $1,609,966;  cotton 
goods,  in  11  cotton-mills,  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  $1,435,800  ;  7  machine-shops  made  freight  and  passen- 


ger cars  to  the  value  of  $613,036,  and  20  other  machine- 
shops  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  $011,485.  Ko 
other  industry  in  the  State  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  Manufactures  have  materially  in- 
creased since  1S70.  the  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond alone  amounting  in  1874  to  $17, 746, 720,  or  almost  half 
of  the  entire  product  of  the  State  in  1870.  In  1870,  27 
mining  establishments  employed  997  hands  and  $1,113,000 
capital,  paid  wages  to  the  amount  of  $248,270,  urc<l  ruw 
material  valued  at  $31,067,  and  produced  minerals  valued  at 
$409.914. 

Rnilirays  and  Cnnals. — There  were  Jan.  1,  1876,  1617 
miles  of  completed  railway  in  the  State,  aside  from  the 
horse-railroads  of  Richmond,  Alexandria,  and  Norfolk. 
These  roads  cost,  according  to  Poor's  Manual,  fur  road 
equipment,  etc.,  $74,361,222.  The  most  important  of  those 
roads  were  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  its 
branches,  427  miles  in  length;  the  Washington  City  Vir- 
ginia Midland  and  Great  Southern,  with  2  branches,  315 
miles;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  with  2  branches,  havin;? 
232  miles  in  Virginia;  tho  Richmond  and  Danville,  111 
miles  in  Virginia;  the  Richmond  Fredcricksburg  and 
Potomac,  120  miles;  tho  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  with 
3  branches,  108  miles;  the  Seaboard  and  Roanokc,  60 
miles  in  the  State:  tho  Richmond  York  River  and  Chesa- 
peake, 38  miles  ;  the  Washington  and  Ohio,  52  miles  ;  the 
Valley  R.  R.,  104  of  its  207  miles  in  the  State;  and  the 
Fredericksburg  and  Gordonsville,  20  miles.  Eight  of  these 
lines  are  parts  of  trunk-roads.  The  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal  has  been  long  in  construction  ;  198  miles 
of  it  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan  are  completed  and  in 
use;  32  miles  more,  between  Buchanan  and  Clifton  Forge, 
are  in  progress,  and  15  miles  of  it  will  probably  be  finished 
within  a  year.  It  has  also  a  branch  19J  miles  long.  (See 
JAMES  RIVER  AHD  KANAHWA  CANAL.)  The  Albemarle 
and  Chesapeake  Canal,  with  2  cuts — one  from  the  S.  branch 
of  Elizabeth  River  to  the  North  Landing  River,  and  the 
other  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle  Sound — is  a  ship-canal 
of  great  importance.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  connects 
the  same  waters  by  another  route.  There  is  also  a  canal 
from  Alexandria  to  Georgetown,  connecting  with  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal,  and  a  slackwater  improvement 
on  the  Roanoke  and  Dan,  owned  by  the  Roanoke  Navi- 
gation Co. 

Finances. — The  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  1875,  including  a  balance  of  $192,394.79  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  $230.000  borrowed,  were 
$2,840,184.84,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period, 
$2,814,614.32.  The  public  debt  of  the  State  at  that  date 
was  $29,514,426.38,  aside  from  a  sum  of  $1 5,239.370.74  which 
it  is  claimed  should  be  settled  by  West  Virginia.  On  the 
recognized  public  debt  but  4  per  cent,  interest  has  been 
paid  since  July.  1874,  and  there  are  arrears  on  this.  The 
whole  interest  due  and  unpaid  Sept.  30,  1875,  according  to 
report  of  the  second  auditor,  was  $2,781,030.53,  and  the  in- 
terest accruing  annually  $1,752,681.83.  There  is  also  a 
little  more  than  $476,000  due  for  interest  to  the  literary  and 
sinking  funds.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1875,  was  $336,484,466. 

Hanks,  Savings  Hanks,  and  Insurance  Companies. — There 
were  in  1875,  20  national  banks,  having  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $3,590,000,  bonds  on  deposit  to  the  amount  of  $3,670,750, 
and  outstanding  circulation  to  the  amount  of  $3,615,000. 
There  were  also  33  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $3,413,600  ;  13  savings  banks,  with  capital  and  depos- 
its amounting  to  $982,300  ;  and  37  private  and  individual 
banking-houses.  There  were  in  1876,  19  fire  and  marine 
insurance  companies  in  the  State,  and  5  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Of  the  latter,  2  were  mutual,  and  of  the  former  4. 
The  assets  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  were  in  round 
numbers  about  $5,400,000,  and  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies about  $2,800,000. 

Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Immigration. — Virginia  has 
an  extensive  commerce,  especially  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  her  commerce, 
navigation,  and  direct  immigration  : 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICT*. 

Value  of  foreign  im- 
port* for  tin-  year 
ending  June  30,  1875. 

Value  of  domestic  ex- 
ports for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875. 

Entrances  of  ves- 
sels into  Virginia 
ports  in  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1875. 

Clearances  of  vessels 
from  Virginia  ports 
in  year  end!  ug  June 
30,  1875. 

Entrances   and  clearances 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  fish- 
eries   for    year    ending 
June  30,  1875. 

Registered,      en- 
rolled, and  li- 
censed tonnage 
for  year  ending 
June  30,  1875. 
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Kil,i'-'ii!(iu. — The  present  public-school  system  of  Virginia 
is  4if  wi'iil  on-.;iii,  hilling  lieen  orgMllMd  in  I1-?".  I'n-ii 
uiislv.  tin-  IV.  i-  -.-hools  hi4.i  lii!cn  of  low  grade,  nuil  had  been 
led  us  iiitcn.|<-.|  only  for  the  very  poor  whites,  who 
i.licii  n'fiise.l  louvuil  themselves  of  their  instruction.  Under 
the  new  organization  there  is  decided  progress,  though  there 
is  >till  mom  fur  a.  great  advance,  the  amount  of  illiteracy 
lii-ini;  alarming.  Tin'  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the 
State  in  l^7.>  u4-ro  as  folhiws:  Number  of  school  popu- 
lation  (l.etivei-n  '>  and  21  years  of  age),  482,789,  of  whom 
1'Mi.l  Id  wc-re  white  an4l  202.640  colored  ;  number  of  pupils 
,-nmllcd,  184,486  (38.2  per  cent,  of  school  population),  of 
whom  IL".I.."I|.I  wi'ru  whites,  ,04,941  colored;  average  daily 
atiri. 'l:in. -.-,  I (i.'l.'.c.T  (  T  l.o.'iii  whites,  29,871  colored) — 21.5 
percent,  of  school  population;  number  of  public  school*, 
i-omitini,'  i-arh  grinle  of  one  teacher  in  a  graded  school  as 
tot  school,  IKi,  4>f  which  3121  were  white  and  1064  col- 
ored;  avenge  number  of  months  taught,  5.59;  number  of 
grailcd  schools,  155,  of  which  108  were  white  and  47  col- 
iin'1;  number  of  schools  yet  needed,  953;  whole  cost  of 
public  education  per  month  per  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ani'i'.  i?l.5S  :  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  4262, 
iif  whcim  L'i'.iiO  were  white  males  and  351  colored  males,  1363 
white  females  and  188  colored  females  ;  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  these  teachers  were — males,  $33.52 ;  females, 
$28.71  ;  the  number  of  school-houses  used  was  4561,  of 
which  2101  wore  log,  1017  frame,  129  brick,  38  stone;  the 
number  built  during  the  year  was  292 ;  of  the  whole  num- 


ber, only  1256  were  owned  by  the  district*;  the  value  of 
school  pn>perty  owned  by  the  district*  wa»  $757,181 ;  the 
niiinlii T  .it  pupil"  of  school  age  attending  private  schools 
was  23,285  (19,466  whites,  3819  col  number  of 

teachers  of  private  schools  was  1319  (454  white  males  and 
•  red  males,  775  white  females  and  47  colored  females). 
The  total  amount  received  from  all  sources  for  school  pur- 
poses  was  $1,021,3911.88,  of  which  $478,750.46  was  IV. m 
.State  funds,  $465,414.09  from  local  taxation,  $23,750  (r<,m 
the  Peabody  fund,  and  $53,482.13  from  private  donati. 

>'/.«•/«/  JiiHti-nftiitn. — The  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  at  Ptaunton  had  in  Oct.. 
'.MI  ili'af-uiutc  pupils  and  37  blind;  13  mutes  and  J  l.lind 
pupils  had  been  received  during  the  year,  and  9  mutes  ami 
5  blind  discharged  :  1  mute  had  died.  The  receipt*  of  the 
>..ir  from  all  sources  had  been  $49,949.14;  the  expendi- 
tures, $47,787.59. 

The  following  table  gives  many  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  of  the 
State.  It  should  be  remarked  that  two  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions, the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  are  heavily  embarrassed  with  debt,  the  for- 
mer having  a  funded  debt  of  $87,000,  and  an  unfunded  one 
of  $0823.15 ;  and  the  latter  a  bonded  debt  of  $89,337.25, 
and  other  liabilities  amounting  to  $97,666.30;  against 
which  are  assets,  not  all  now  available,  of  $119,990.46,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  bills  receivable  and  dues  by  the  cadets 
and  the  principal  departments  of  the  institute : 


Universities,  Colleges,  and  Professional  Schools. 


CNiriiurriM,  COLL  KIM.  AND  PROHMIOSAL 
SCHOOL*. 
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department. 

jj 

K-, 

17.: 
s: 

m 

]•.-- 

11.7 

M 

M 

n 

nli 
in. 
71 
1-..1 

» 

I 

I'nivfrtitirn  and  College*. 
College  of  William  and  Mary  
Km.  TV  and  Henry  Collw  
H.uiiH'-u-  Sidney  College  
.{•in  .t(.|].h  •  M'ttcon  College  
Rlchmoud  College  
Roanoke  College  
University  of  Virginia  
Washington  and  Lee  University  
School*  of  Science. 
Virnlnia  Military  Institute  
Virginia  Agricultural  und  Mwhanlcal  College. 
Sclentlnc  department  University  of  Virginia.. 
Sclentittc  depart.  WashhiKtori  and  Lee  Untv.. 

Wllliamsburg  
Kinory  
Hatnpdeii-Sldney... 
Aihlaud  

!./..: 
ISM 
177: 
IBM 

Isll 

ISU 

m 

174H 

IM 

1ST-.' 

1S1-4 

1782 

1S7I1 

Prot.  Kptttopftl... 
M.  K..  Suulh  
Prc8bTtcri4W  
M    K.'.  Houth.  ... 

7 
7 

-. 
11 

15 

SJ 

-VI 
»4 

-.' 

IU 

l> 
ni 
m 
m 

M 

'.':.- 
•i, 

•in 

71 

M 

•i 

... 

60,000 

1  ::.,.<•. 
1  ...... 
70.000 
l-'i...i 
00000 

» 

75,000 

* 

'7',iii 

U.375 

r.-  '• 
8.500 
M.77I 

41,100 

13.580 
7.000 
11.000 
5.TOO 
14.000 
4"i"- 
15,000 

•.000 
750 

l.KW 

4100 

:  •• 
:  
I.HU 

lj*» 
1.100 

85.000 
25.000 
75,000 

5.010 

1    .-i 
41.500 

Salem  
Near  Charlottes  vl  Me. 
(jcxtngton  

LcxittgHtn  
Hlacksburg  
Charlolte»rllle  
Lexington  

8 
IS 

IS 

H 
7 
ll 
He 

n 

ii 

I..-T 
I"" 

Sutc  
Non-Kct4triui.  .  .  . 

SUM  
State  
Non-44cctarUo  
Noo-seourimu  

il,  .- 
1'.. 

iii 

150,000 

150,000 
49.M7 

l'i-^,'  ,1 

100,000 

4)0.000 
175.000 
depart 
depart 

85,500 

3.100 
k%« 
ment. 
meol. 

IO,S4» 

37.MO 

».2« 

1  I--'         1 

l.KOO 
1K>,«74 

Hampton  Normal  nnd  Agricultural  Institute... 
School*  of  Theology. 
St.  John's  College  ami  Theoloiiiral  Seminary.. 
Theologfcnl    Seminary  of  General    Synod    of 

Hampton  
Norfolk  

1ST  2 
Wl 

Am.  Hill.  A4WO... 
Roman  CaUtollc.  . 

ii 
> 

M 

Theological  Heminnry  Prot.  Rpltcopal  Church 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  Gen.  Assembly 
Colver  Institute  
School*  of  fate. 

Near  Alexandria  — 
Hamndcn-Sidner... 
Richmond  

1-J-l 
ls.il 
lsi.7 

l«'.s 

1-::. 
1ST1 

1851 
UM 

Prot.  F.piicopftl... 
1'rfsli;  lcrl»n  
Baptlit  (colored).. 

Richmond  Collet? 
Univ.  or  Virginia. 
W4uh.  aodL«eUo. 

Trusteel  
Univ.  of  Virginia. 

b 

4 
4 

1 

t 
2 

14 

:. 

'T.:. 

H 

71. 

1« 

111. 
• 

11 

Til 

H 

7« 
70 

1.-, 
11" 
:. 

42 

7.1 

"i 

100.000 
50.000 
60,000 

4)0,000 

115.000 

230,000 

7,900 
10.500 



5.0M 
5,000 

L«w  department  University  of  Virginia  
Law  departmfiit  \V;ithin^ton  and  Lee  Univ..  . 
K'horfxnf  MrdMne. 

Charlotlesvllle  
Lexington  

Richmond  

ChnrlotteKville  

Mnli  'jil  il.'].;Lrtnn'iit  rni\iT.-.itv  of  VirKilii:!...  . 

There  are  also  21  female  collegiate  schools  and  seminaries 
of  high  grade — 5  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterians,  3 
of  the  Baptists  I  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  4  of 
tli.'  .MVtho.list  Episcopal  Church,  South,  3  of  the  Roman 
Cutln.lics,  and  1  each  of  the  Lutherans  and  Christian  Con- 
im'tiim.  Most  of  these  are  endowed,  and  all  are  prosperous. 
There  arc  also  more  than  40  academics  or  high  schools  of 
high  grade  for  boys  in  the  State.  There  are  2  normal 
schools  for  colored  teachers — 1  at  Richmond  and  1  at 
Uinnpton — and  1  has  been  projected,  but  not  yet  fully  or- 
giitii/i'il,  for  white  teachers. 

*T!>(>  total  popuhition  and  the  white,  free  colored,  and  slave 

nml  iKitivr  :m,l  foreign  populations  tor  t-:u-h  decade  are  those 
of  the  counties  now  composing  Virginia,  the  counties  now  in 
W('-t  Virginia  lifint;  diiltK'tiM. 

t'l'hc  illiterate  in  1850  and  18BO  arc  only  those  over  twenty 
years  of  aue,  but  tlu-y  ineliule  West  Virginia.  The  number  of 
illiterates  in  1S7U  includes  all  over  ten  years  of  age,  but  is  con- 
lin.  .1  to  Virginia  as  now  constituted. 


Charitable,  Corrective,  and  Penal  fastitulioni.—Ttten  are 
three  insane   hospitals,  or,  as  they  are   generally  called, 
lunatic  asylums,  in  the  .State — vU.  the  Eastern  Asylum  at 
Williamsburg,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  America.    On  Oct.  1 , 
1875,  this  asylum  had  305  patients  (141  males.  1B4  female.) ; 
72  had  been  admitted  during  the  year,  and  61  discharged, 
of  whom  19  died,  33  were  recovered,  8  improved,  and  1 
tionary .    The  receipts  of  the  year  were  *65,»32.»5.  ofWM 
$60,000  was  from  the  State;  the  disbursements,  JJoS,U»4.JH. 
The  Central  Asvlum,  at  Richmond,  exclusively  for  colored 
insane,  which  had  24:!  patienM  at  the  close  of  tl 
(109  males,  134  females) ;  80  had  been  admitted  during  It 
year,  and  II  discharged,  12  by  death;  30  recovered   and  5 
improved.     The  receipt,  were  $52,045.26,  of  •***•"' 
$50,000  was  from  the  State ;  the  d'8b»rf<!™«n"'.»f.1'M1( 
The  Western  Asylum,  at  Stannton,  which  had 
356  patients  (198  males.  158  females)   and  <i 
years  previous  had  admitted  135  and  discharged 
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them  by  death;  73  hud  recovered,  11  improved,  and  3  not 
improved.  The  rcci-ipts  of  the  year  1375  were  Si  1,488.88, 
of  which  $60,000  was  from  the  State,  and  the  remainder, 
balance  on  hand,  receipts  from  pay  patients  and  from  ar- 
ticles sold:  the  expenditures  were  $71,413.52.  The  Mute 
penitentiary  at  Kich.uoml  had  Sept.  3»,  IS75.  942  prisoners 
i  !•<:'  «hitcs"  and  760  colored;  861  males,  81  female*).  < 
these.  380  had  been  received  during  the  year,  and  only  234 
pudonod,  discharged,  escaped,  and  died.  The  prison  was 
so  crowded  that  not  all  the  prisoners  could  be  packed  into 
it.  and  367  were  employed  on  contracts  outside  the  prison 
under  guard.  These  were  all  colored  men.  The  whole  ex- 
penditure of  the  prison  was  $77,778.91,  of  which  all  was 


paid  in  labor  except  $26,008. 08  drawn  from  the  State.  There 
is  a  hospital,  but  no  library,  chaplain,  religious  services,  or 
attempt  at  mental  or  moral  culture.  The  jails  of  the  Sttae 
are  mostly  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Jfampapen. — \  irginiain  1870  had  114  newspapers,  hav- 
ing a  circulation  of  143,840  and  an  annual  issue  of  13,319,578 
copies;  of  these,  16  were  dailies,  with  24,0'JU  circulation; 
7  tri-wceklies,  and  8  semi-weeklies;  (19  weeklies,  with 
75,488  circulation;  4  semi-monthlies,  10  monthlies,  and  1 
quarterly.  Four  years  later  the  whole  number  was  126, 
of  which  17  were  dailies,  S  tri-weeklies,  8  semi-weeklies, 
78  weeklies,  4  eemi-monthlics,  11  monthlies,  and  1  quar- 
terly. 


Churches. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Or- 
ganiia. 
||H 

1870. 

Church 
edlncei, 
1870. 

Sitting*, 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1870. 

Church 
onraniza- 
tion», 
1875. 

Church 
edifices, 

int. 

Mlnlitcrs, 
cli-rgy- 

prieiu, 

uai. 

Church 
members 

communi- 
cants, 
1875. 

Adherent 

l»i|iiila. 
lion, 
l«7o. 

Church 
projicny, 
1875. 

11582 

2-11  lo 

765,127 

85,277,368 

3166 

2922 

iso.-i 

285,279 

1,169,500 

$6,327,700 

nt 

749 

24D,07,r> 

1,279,048 

1172 

1128 

547 

165,619 

650,000 

1,819.500 

54 

44 

lliJ.W 

66,000 

59 

51 

29 

2,900 

10,000 

78,600 

Christian  Connection  and  Disciples.. 

100 
188 

88 

177 

29,228 

60,1115 

92,170 
843,210 

137 
J60f 

120 
161f 

76 
139f 

6,490 
ll,925t 

21,500 
411.000 

123,400 
900,000 

12 

13 

4,925 

85,625 

14 

14 

1,000 

4,000 

45,600 

8 

7 

1,890 

35,31X1 

9 

8 

8 

500 

1,500 

48,000 

SO 

73 

iv«u 

160,800 

121 

109 

53 

7,219 

28,150 

209,300 

Mt-UiiKlists        

1011 

901 

270,617 

1,449,565 

1090 

945 

660 

63,71)7 

2SI1.000 

1,647,200 

MM 

200 

70,065 

837,+)!) 

217 

212 

176 

17,719 

76,000 

945,000 

Reformed  Church  in  U.  8.  (lateGer.) 
New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian)  

24 

:i 
19 

IS 
3 

17 

5,900 
550 
9800 

33,501) 
2,200 
848,780 

37 
4 

45 

21 
4 
25 

20 
3 

27 

2,708 
175 

10.SOII 

660 

18,500 

57.700 
3,100 
561,000 

42 

SO 

7,700 

23,300 

59 

44 

36 

3,127 

12.400 

30.500 

Union  

42 

84 

21,570 

ra.ivm 

42 

80 

31 

2.100 

10.000 

l'>0,00i> 

Counties. — There  are  ninety-nine  organized  counties,  as 
follows : 


CotTKTIES. 

Pop., 
18%, 

Hales, 

1870. 

Fe- 

malei, 
1870. 

Pop., 
1860. 

Assessed 
va  uatlon, 
18TO.I 

True 
valuation 
according 
to  census, 
1870. 

Accomack  
Albemarle  
Alexandria  
Alleghaa?  
Amelia  

Appomattox  

20.409 

27,:.n 

18,755 

3,674 
8,878 
14.UOO 
8.950 

10,099 
13.441 
7,819 
1,870 
4,840 
7,365 
4,384 

10,310 

14,103 
8,936 
1,804 
MM 

7,535 
4,566 

26.625 
11.651 
ti.7«o 
10,741 
18.TW 
8,889  j 

$ 

4,033,435 

lo.swi.tiw) 

tf.M2.337 
1,391.005 

2.4:11,576 
2,670,161 
1.47H.767 

4.033.435 
13.242,985 

i;.  i>.--.'.  :;;t: 
1,391.005 
3,646,068 
2.697.H91 
1,478.767 

Bland  
Itotelourt  
Kruniwick  
Buckingham  
Buchanan  
Campbell  
Caroline  
Carroll  
Charles  City  
Charlotte  
Chesterfield  

4,000 
11.  l  -11 
IS,  4*7 
1S.H71 
3,777 
2ft.  SK4 
15.H8 
9.147 
4,975 
14.513 
18.470 
6.670 

1,955 
5.444 
6,506 

MM 

1,93-i 
13,607 
7,094 
4,407 
2.517 
6,992 
9,023 
3,305 

2.0I.1 
ft.au 

6.921 
6,813 
1.839 
14,777 
8,034 
4.740 
2,458 
7,521 
9,447 
3,365 

"i'lisie 

14.S09 
15,212 
'2,793 
26,197 
IK.Ifit 
8.012 

Caoti 

14.471  ' 
19,016 

797,432 
3,744,317 
1.6!»4,550 
I.3&MM 
455.457 
9,004.674 
3,896.16(1 
819,917 
904,594 
8,112.863 
5,275.667 

797,432 
3,744,317 
1,  877,60,'* 
2,358,394 
455,457 
12,053,612 
6,510,230 
1,1HH,402 
1  .037,545 
».  500,000 
5.275,667 
4,.  '107,2  15 

Culpcper  
Cumberland..  
n.nwlddie  
Elizabeth  City,... 

12.W7 
8,142 
30,702 
8,:103 

6,053 
3,948 
14,325 

4,258 

6,174 
4,194 

18,377 
4,045 

12,063 
9,%1 

3011W 
5,798 

4.403,046 
2.047,042 
11,265,579 
1,194,35* 

4,403,046 
2.047,042 
12,«64,91il 
1,194,358 

Fairfax  
Fauquier  

12.952 
19.690 
9,824 

6,730 
9,698 
4,721 

6,22-2 
9,992 
5,103 

11,834 
21.706 

5^568,284 
11,724,455 

8,244,307 
12.4!W.i)80 
1  755,220 

Flux-anna  
Franklin  
Frederick  

»,S75 
]*,2«4 
1  6.&M 

4,774 
8.797 
8,104 

fi.HH 
9,467 

.-.i:r< 

10,353 
20,098 
16.516 

2.301.231 
2.478,896 
8.0-25,565 

•j.iMi.m* 
2,726,584 
9,100,000 

Gloucester  
Goochland  

10.21  1 
10,313 

5.006 
5,027 

5.205 
5.286 

10,956 
10,656 

2.040,136 
2,528,775 

2.040,136 
2,528,775 

4,634 

Greenville  

6,362 

3,051 

3,311 

6,374 

980,232 

1,3:19,72.) 

I  Tirlcn 

11  'nrv 

Highland.... 
Isle  of  Wight  
James  City  

King  George  
King  and  Queen.. 
King  William  

4,151 
UM 

«.itt 

5,742 

»,709 
7,515 

(  .',..., 

2,045 
4,092 
2.149 
1,MO 
4,565 
Xrtci 
2,660 

•2.\'" 
4,228 
2,276 
2,922 
5,144 
3,872 
2,695 

4.8M 

9,977 
5,798 
6,571 
10,328 
8.530 

,579.573 
,630,461 
,071,477 
,511.329 
,466,660 
1,695.742 

'1.900.000 
1,735,481 
1.133,050 
1.511,329 
1,916,713 
1,954,244 

J,ec  

13  268 

t)  i:;ii 

l.oiidoun  
Louisa  
Lunenburg  
Madison  
Matthews  
Mecklenburg  
Middlesex  

20,929 
16.332 
10,4M 

8,670 

e.L'OO 

21,318 

10.190 
7.905 
5,120 
4,151 
3,979 
10,273 

10.73ft 
8,427 
5.2H3 
4,519 
3,221 
11,045 

21.774 
16,701 
11.983 
8.  854 
7,091 
20.096 

I6.rm.4i4 

9,6MIMO 
1,428,800 
2,424,903 
968,326 
2.855,779 

16,584,414 
3,653,300 
1  ,428,800 
2,467.530 
968,326 
6,090,785 

Moutgomery  

12.566 

6,164 

6,392 

10,617 

3,314,183 

4,703,030 

«There  are  included  In  this  aRojrejrate  1  Reformed  Church  in 
America  (late  Dutch),  with  1  church  edifice,  100  sittings,  and 
S3.TO  of  church  property  ;  1  Moravian  (Unitas  Fratrum)  church, 
with  1  church  edifice,  350  sittings,  and  $550  of  church  prop- 
erly; and  1  unknown  (local  mission),  with  1  church  edifice,  150 
sittings,  and  86000  of  church  property. 

tThese  statistics  include  the  parishes,  clergymen,  and  com- 
municants of  West  Virginia  also. 

JThe  assessed  valuation  of  1870  is  about  $29,000,000  more  than 
that  of  1873  and  187"),  owing,  in  part,  to  a  different  mode  of  as- 
sessing property  for  taxation. 


Nansernocd 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland  . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittgylrania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward... 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William... 

Pulaskl 

Rappahannock  ... 

Kirlmn.iid 

Roalioke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott 

Shcuandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spottsylvania 

Stafford 

gurry 

Suaaex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland.... 

Wise 

Wylhe 

York 

Totnl 


Pop., 


8,016 
6,863 
9.291 


. 

7,667 
12.004 
7.820 
8,273 
7,504 
6.538 
8,261 
6.503 
9,350 
16.058 
23.I16S 
11, lot 
13,036 


6,420 


10,791 
5.716 


4.785 
11.611 


Males, 


6,638      5,938 


3.SI19  4,(«7 
3,2621  3.601 
4,535  4,756 


5,249 

l.'i.osll     15.7IH 


3.820 
ft. 812 
4,043 1 
4.263 
3.6HO 
3,214 
4.030 
3,177 
4.a:i5 
8,140 


3.SB6 
5,:!80 


3,H47 
6,192 
3,777 
4.1110 
3.824 
3,324 
4,231 
3.326 
4,81 
7,918 
12,101 
5.612 
6.677 
7,684 
4,495 
6.3H1 
6.264' 
3.297 
2.699 
3,999 
5.411 
2,912 
823 
8,491 


Pop., 


13,693 
13.015 
5..-M 
36,227 
7,832 
7, ill 

MM 

10,851 
8,109 

9,8M 

32.104 
8,392 

11.814 
8,411 
7,714 
8,565 
5.416 
8,850 
6, KM] 
B.OM 

17,248 

2;(,lii- 

10.2BO 
12,072 
19.8M 

«.»:,.' 

12.915 
16.076 

8..-I.V, 

t,U8 

10,175 
9.920 
6,442 
1.740 

I6.8M 

BJ83 

4,508 
12. « 

4,!J!!J 


1.225.163  597 .0.18  628,105  1.219.6:iO 


1870. 


-  *  - 

2,195.619 
5.024,840 

11,091,774 
8,045.487 

1.727.347 
1.229.443 

1.5-2.  .Vii 
8,fiM,>n 

2,912,764 
1,291,131 

6.IH2  T)72 
2,1:'.:',,:!!  ! 
a,  440.025 


,. 

!,05T,,203 
3,262.696 
2,0X7,318 
I,TM,MO 


.  -, 

3,725,047 
7.25X.604 
10,136,688 

1.896.  ir,9 

1.700,294 
5,401.157 
2.7%.768 
2.117,570 
>,4T3,U? 
l,749..iir> 
1,153,934 


, 

2,442.201 
4114,289 

5,172.  1!») 
- 


True 
valuation 
accordini; 
to  CCIISUH, 

1870. 


2,195,6191 

1. mil. 774 
20,511,606 

2]oOfl!oOO 
2,353,911 
4,178,177 
8,603,840 
1.291,131 
6,182,572 
2.161,272 
2,837,982 
1 .792.904 

s[797,918 

3,200,1X10 
1.  168,  i> 
3,725,047 
7,258,604 
18,443,160 
2,129,91! 
1,700,294 
6,728,100 
2,810.080 
2,117,676 
5,926.132 
2,000,000 
1,16  1,984 
1,343,660 
2,364.697 
2,637,184 
494. 2K9 

1,879.491 
708,349 

4. 1141. 571 

8516.725,        896.725 
3«.VIo9.917  409.>8.1:« 


Principal  Towns. — Richmond,  the  capital,  is  also  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  having  51,038  inhabitants  in  1870  ; 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg  had  between  18,500  and  20,000 
inhabitants  each;  Alexandria  and  Portsmouth  had  from 
10,500  to  14,000  each  ;  Lynchburg,  Staunton,  Winchester, 
and  Fredericksburg,  from  4000  to  7000  each;  Danville, 
Charlottesville,  Lexington,  Manchester,  Hampton,  and 
Harrisonburg,  between  2000  and  3500  each ;  and  Wil- 
liarasburg.  Culpeper,  Wytheville,  Farmville,  Salem,  AVar- 
renton,  Liberty,  and  Leesburg,  from  1200  to  2000  each. 

Constitution,  Government,  Courts,  and  Gongreisional  Rep- 
resentation.— The  present  constitution  of  the  State  was 
adopted  in  July,  1869.  The  qualifications  of  a  voter  are 
that  he  shall  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  twenty-one 
years  old  or  upward,  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year  or 
more,  and  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  where  he  offers  to 
vote  for  three  months  next  preceding  any  election,  and  is  ji 
registered  voter  and  resident  in  the  election  district  in 
which  ho  offers  to  vote.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  army  and  navy  temporarily  stationed  in  the  State  do 
not  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  vote.  Idiots,  lunatic, 
persons  convicted  of  bribery  or  embezzlement,  or  of  treason 
and  felony,  and  any  persons  who  since  July  6,  1869,  have 
taken  part  in  a  duel,  are  excluded.  The  governor  is  the 
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chief  executive  officer  of  the  State,    lie.  us  well  a»  the  lieu-  | 

tenant    ;n,\cmor,    must    ha\c   Keen    ;i    citi/.en    of    the    I'.   S.   for 

in  I  if  not  IL  native),  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  uml 
for  three  years  previoii-  ;t  citi/cu  ot  the  Stair.  lie  is  elected 
for  four  veins,  and  at  the  close  of  hi,  term  i-  ineligible  for 

the    next  four    year-.       lie    pos-c the    paidoliing    power. 

ninl  ha-i  a  veto  on  tin-  nets  of  thu   genera]   assembly  wllieh 
ean  nnlv  l)e  nverriililt'll  liy  ill"  vole  nl  two  third-  of  I  he  mem 
.  house.      The  secretary  of  the  eommonwealth. 
tre:i-nrer,  and  anditiirot'  public  arcouuts  iire  eho-en  lor  two 
years  bv  the  general  assembly,  and  the  siipci  intcndcnt  of   | 
public   instruction    also    by    III"    geneial    u--cinbh    lor   four 
The  general  assembly  oonriltl   of  n  senate  of   1:1 

i        if 


'members,  elected  for  four  year-,  one  half  at  each  biennial 
election,  and  of  a  houseof  delegates  of  l:iL*  members,  elected 
for  two  years.     Its  se--ions  arc  annual.     The  judiciary  c,,n 
-i-ts  of'a  supreme  court  of  live  judges,  chosen  by  ih. 

i -sembly   for   twelve   years;    this   court    ha-    appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  except   in  ca-e-  of  hnl^nn  .„,/,.<».  ,,ian- 
,Vr>,«.M,  and  prohibition  ;    Hi  circuit  courts,  one  for  each  j 
judicial   district,  presided  over  by  the  same   number  ( HI)  , 
of  judges,  elected  for  eight  years,  having  general  jurisdic 
tion  in  matters  of  law  an  1  chancery,  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  county  courts  ;  and  county  courts  for  each 
county,  the  judges  of  which  are  elected   by  the  general 
nldy  for  terms,  of  six  years.     There  are  also  justices' 
courts,  and  three  justices  of  the  peace  arc  elected  for  each 
district,  (of  which  there  are  three  or  more  to  each  county). 
There  are  special  courts  in  the  citic.s.    The  SUte  is  entitled 
to  9  members  of  Congress  under  the  apportionment  of  1872. 
Hiftnry. — Virginia  was  the  earliest  settled  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies,  preceding  Plymouth  by  twelve  or  thirteen 
years,  but  the  first  attempts  at  planting  a  colony  there  well- 
nigh  miscarried,  from  the  improvidence  and  worthlessnes« 
of' the  colonists.     On  May  13.  1607,  the  first  party  of  105 
colonists,  sent  out  by  the  London  Virginia  Company,  landed 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Jamestown,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  James  or  Powhatan  Uiver.     They  were  mostly  a 
company  of  needy  adventurers;   their  president,  Edward 
Wingliold,  proved  to  be  a  knave,  and  the  whole  company 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  courage,  enterprise,  and 
shrewdness  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  himself  a  noted  adven- 
turer, but  the  only  sensible  man  of  the  party.    Smith,  after 
the  escape  of  Wingfield  and  the  failure  of  Ratcliffe.  took 
command  of  the  colonists,  and  held  it  until  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  London  Company,  which  had  reorgan- 
ized as  the  Virginia  Company,  should  make  their  appear- 
ance.   Nine  vessels  had  been  sent  out  by  the  company  with 
500  colonists,  and  the  new  governor,  Lord  Do  la  Warr,  be- 
ing delayed  for  a  time  in  England,  the  admiral,  Sir  George 
S  imers,  the  vice-admiral,  Christopher  Newport,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  the  high  marshal, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  all  embarked  with  the  fleet  and  on  the 
same  vessel;  this  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  but 
all  the  passengers  were  saved  ;  one  of  the  other  vessels  was 
lost,  but  the  remaining  seven  arrived  safely  at  Jamestown, 
but  without  any  rulers.     They  were  as  worthless  as  their 
predecessors,  and    Smith   had   great   trouble   with    them. 
Having  been  severely  wounded  by  an  accident,   he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  for  surgical  treatment  in 
Dec.,  1609.     He  left  500  colonists,  well  supplied  with  all 
necessaries,  and  provided  with  a  fort,  storehouse,  church, 
and  GO  dwellings.     Six  months  later,  the  number  of  colo- 
nists had  dwindled  to  60,  and  these  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation.   At  this  juncture  (June,  1610)  Newport,  Gates,  and 
Somers  arrived  at  Jamestown,  in  vessels  which  they  had 
built  in  the  Bermudas,  with  150  men  and  a  moderate  store 
of  supplies;  but  finding  the  colonists  in  so  sad  a  plight, 
they  resolved  to  abandon  Virginia  and  sail  for  Newfound- 
land with  the  remaining  colonists,  to  seek  further  supplies 
and  a  passage  home.     As  they  descended  the  river,  they 
met  Lord  De  la  Warr  with  three  ships,  bringing  supplies 
and  colonists.     They  then    returned  to  Jamestown,  and 
Lord  De  la  Warr  established  a  trading-post  at  Hampton, 
and  punished  the  Indians  for  their  barbarities  to  the  pre- 
vious colonists.     Lord  De  la  Warr's  health  failing,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  leaving  Capt.   George  Percy   as  his 
deputy.     Soon  after,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  with  300 
more  colonists  and  some  cattle,  and  in   Aug.,  1611,   Sir 
Thomas  Gates  with  350  more  colonists.     New  settlements 
were  made  at  Henrico  and  at  what  is  now  City  Point,  and 
the  lands,  which  had  previously  been  held  in  common,  were 
divided  among  the  colonists.     The  government  of  Gates, 
Dale,  and  their  deputies  was  very  stern,  and  gave  much 
dissatisfaction.     Lord  De  la  Warr  accordingly  returned  to 
resume  the  governorship,  but  died  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  which,  with   some  mollification,  still  bears  his  name. 
Sir  George  Yeardley,  who  succeeded  him,  was  more  popu- 
lar.    The   culture  of  tobacco  became   profitable,  and  the 
number  of  colonists  increased ;  new  and   more  favorable 
laws  were  made ;  servants  began  to  come  into  the  colony 


in  lol'J  from  two  sources — felons  or  convict*  sent  over  from 
Kngli-di  prisons  and  sold  to  the  planters  lor  a  term  of 
years,  and  m  •_•!..  slaves  brought  by  Dutch  vessels  from  the 
African  coast.  I  n  the  years  that  followed  ninny  redcinp- 
tioner-  i/.  '.  persons  who,  being  unable  to  pay  for  their 
passage,  were  sold  as  farm  ami  house  laborers  for  one  or 
two  years  by  the  captains  of  the  vessels  for  their  pasnage- 
inoney  )  came  over,  and  in  most  cases  proved  good  cit 
In  H'iL'2,  James  I.,  then  king  of  Kngland,  made  strenuous 
to  introduce  -ilk- culture  to  supersede  tobacco-grow- 
ing, but  with  no  great  success,  though  considerable  silk  was 
produce.  I.  In  1624-25  the  Virginia  Com  puny  wa*  dissolved 
by  writ  of  </N»  ifumini'i.  and  the  dd, ny  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  The  company  had  expended  il..n.nn»  mure  than 
they  had  received  from  the  colony  in  their  attempt*  to 
establish  it.  In  HK12  (he  laws  of  the  colony  were  revised 
ate  I  c')n-«>!i<hit'  >1.  and  the  colony  Was  pro-perou-  for  tip 
twenty  years.  In  liil'.i  there  were  15,000  white  inhabitants 

and  :'.nO  negro  slaves,  mid  th lonists  had  a  large  »» 

ol  li\.  stock.  Tobacco  was  the  colonial  currency.  In  1652 
the  colonists  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Cromwell, 
but  in  1660  they  reaffirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  They  had  had  since  1619  a  house  of  burgeuei 
or  colonial  legislature,  which  had  exercised  a  considerable 
share  of  authority  in  the  enactment  of  the  colonial  laws ; 
and  this  during  the  Commonwealth  made  some  addition 
to  its  powers  which  it  never  afterward  relinquished.  Suf- 
frage, which  had  been  almost  universal,  was  restricted  to 
freeholders  and  householders  after  1670,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  prominent  aristocratic  planters,  and  not 
from  any  considerable  stress  of  the  royal  authority  in  that 
direction.  The  Church  of  Kngland  wa*  again  established 
by  law,  and  persecuting  laws  passed  against  "  nonconform- 
ists, Quakers,  and  Anabaptist*."  In  1671  the  population 
was  estimated  at  " 40,000,  including  2000  negro  slave*  and 
6000  Christian  servants  (convicts  and  redempt loners),  of 
whom  about  1500  were  imported  yearly,  principally  Eng- 
lish." The  principal  export  was  tobacco,  of  which  15,000 
to  20,000  hogsheads  were  shipped  to  Kngland  yearly.  There 
were  no  printing-presses  or  free  schools  in  the  colony  at 
this  time,  the  governor  (Sir  William  Berkeley)  opposing 
both  with  great  vigor.  "Bacon's  rebellion"  (see  BACOX, 
NATHANIEL),  which  occurred  in  1676,  was  the  re*nlt  of  the 
rapacity  of  thi*  same  Gov.  Berkeley  and  two  favorite 
courtiers  of  Charles  II.  (Arlington  and  Culpeper),  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  patent  of  the  Virginia  colony,  and  who 
were  determined  to  squeeze  all  the  money  possible,  in  the 
way  of  taxes,  out  of  the  colonists.  In  1681  a  printing- 
press  was  set  up  in  the  colony,  but  was  not  long  suffered 
to  remain.  In  1693,  William  and  Mary  College  wa*  founded. 
In  1689  the  colony  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary.  In  1698,  Williamsburg  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  In  1736  the  first  newspaper,  6  by  12 
inches  in  size,  was  established  in  the  colony;  it  wa*  en- 
larged in  1761.  There  were  occasional  conflict*  with  the 
Indians,  but  these  were  not  serious  until  1754,  when  the 
French  war  commenced.  The  French  had  established  a 
line  of  military  posts  W.  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  had  in- 
duced many  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  become  their  allies.  In 
this  war  Virginia  troops  were  called  into  the  field  as  a 
contingent  to  the  regular  British  force,  and  Col.  Washing- 
ton commanded  the  colonial  troop*  at  Fort  Necessity  in 
1754,  and  was  Braddock's  chief  of  staff  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Fort  du  Qucsne  in  1755.  and  brought  off  the  Vir- 
ginia forces  after  Braddock's  defeat  and  death.  Virginia 
resented  the  levying  of  taxes  by  the  mother-country  with- 
out representation  a*  warmly  as  did  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1765  adopted  resolutions  denying  the  right  of  any  foreign 
body  to  levy  such  taxes.  The  colony  was  not  a  member 
of  the  first  colonial  congress  of  Oct.,  1765,  but  approv 
its  action,  and  asserted  strongly,  four  years  later,  tl 
right*  and  liberties.  Thomas  Jefferson  wa*  her  spokejmai 
for  the  first  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  on  this 
subject.  A  non-importation  agreement  was  very  gener 
signed  by  her  merchants  the  same  year.  The  import. 
Virginia  and  Maryland  from  Great  Britain  at  this  time 
were  $3,186,952.  But  it  was  not  until  the  accewi 
Lord  Dunmore  a*  governor  in  1772  that  the  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  began  to 
generally  manifested.  Lord  Dunmore  aggravated  the  dif- 
ficulties which  his  predecessor  had  striven  to  allay, 
became  at  length  so  obnoxious  to  the  people  his^i 
anny  that  he  took  refuge  on  board  a  Hi 
off  Yorktown,  and  in  June.  1775,  sailed 
and  was  declared  by  the  general  •""•^ 
cated  his  office.  He  subsequently  attacked  with  a 
and  Tory  force  several  of  tlie  towns  along  the i  coast,  b» 
was  eventually  driven  S.  with  heavy  losses  In 
tumn  of  1774  a  battle  occurred  between  th 
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I'OO  men,  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Ohio  River.     The  In- 
dian,™ ere  defeated,  but  the  Virginian*  ,,,sta,.,o,    cons  d- 
I,.    MHV    177ti    11  coim'iiti""  of  delegates 
SttlWoS^J^M  a  £&*•  ,.f  richt,.  and 

„!•!•>,,  of  .1......  adopted  .  M* ,,,t,tut,,,n .  H.1..1 .to 

n,'.    I  ,:,„    th,    first    permanent    Amer.fan    constitution 

a  opted    for     he    government  of    an    independent    Mate. 

Commuted  thM  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  to  which 

"n  ributed  it.,  eommandcr-in-h-,...  Virgtota  wa,  ono 

of  tho  tl..Mtn.s  of  th.  Bejotationary  war  •£#££ 

,.|,,si,,.'  acts.     Naval  nttarks  were  ma.le  on  Norfolk,  Port*- 

, I,","  and  (Joraortta  I779,«d  I'-enediet  Arnold  captured 

a" mi,d  Ki,Lo,,d  In  Jan.,  1T81.    The  battle  of  Darnel. 

,»n  wn  l\,,,"lit  .lulv  9,  1781.  and  the  surrender  of  Corn- 

1       ;     ,„.'  ,,al  ,U,,e  of  the  war)  took   1-lacc  at  Y-,rkt»wn 

11,  of  .he  same  vear.     Virginia  led  the  way  ...  eallniR 

,h,',i:,.i,,,;,l   ,«mtion  which  fn«,,...l  t  ..•  ••'.".'tituu....  »« 

&.  I     <     mid  ratified  that  Constitution  June  .'a.  1188.     - 
KM    Deeded   to  the  U.  P.  her  claim  to  the  lands  lying 
X   \V    of  the  Ohio.     For  thirty  years  or  more  alter 
Revolution  the  State  maintained  its  pre-eminence  in  t 
,mt,,,n;,|  ,,,,,,,,iK  and  of  the  Presidents  of  the  P-8-.M™"' 
whose  united  terms  of  service  were  more  than  thirty-eight 
nu,   MM  natives  of  the  State,  and  five  of  them  residents 
of  it  for  most  of  their  lives.     After  a  time,  however,  the 
great  BMM  X.  of  the  Potomac  began  to  gam  tho  "sccnd- 
enc-v  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  political  influence.     In  18 
and  18B1  the  people  of  Virginia  were  divided  in  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  secession.     Many  of  them  were  strong  y 
attached  to  the  Union,  while  others  sympathized  heartily 
with  the  seceding  States.     Her  convention,  called  rcb.  Id, 
1861 ,  to  consider  the  subject,  was  composed  of  three  classes- 
unconditional  Unionists,  unconditional  secessionists,  and 
conditional  Unionists;  the  latter  were  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority     There  was  a  long  discussion,  but  on  Apr.  17,  three 
days' after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  ordinance  o 
secession  was  passed  by  88  yeas  to  55  nays.     It  was  subse- 
quentlv  submitted  to  the  people,  and  a  majority  of  »4,WH 
was  said  to  have  declared  in  favor  of  secession.     Tho  west- 
ern  counties  opposed  it,  and  as  a  result  the  State  of  We* 
Virginia  was  formed  in  October  of  the  same  year.     (.See 
WEST  VIRGINIA.)     Richmond  became  tho  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States  in  the  summer  of  1861.     The  State  was 
occupied  by  hostile  armies  during  the  whole  of  the  civil 
war  that  followed.     The  battles  of   Bull   Run,   Carmfex 
Ferry    Ball's    Bluff,  Williamsburg,  Winchester,    Hanover 
Court-house,   Seven    Pines    and    Fair    Oaks,    "tho    seven 
days,"  June  and  July,  1862,  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Repub- 
lic, Cedar  Mountain,  Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Hanover  Junction,  the  series  of  battles  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Cold  Harbor  in  May  and  June,  1884,  Peters- 
burg, Cedar  Creek,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  the  battles  in 
the  Valley,  Lynchburg,  Hatcher's  Run,  Five  Forks,  the 
capture  of  Petersburg,  and  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
together  with  many  less  important  actions,  were  all  on  Vir- 
ginian soil.     During  a  part  of  this  time  there  were  two 
State   governments,  the   counties   which   were   loyal   and 
under  Federal  control  having  instituted  a  State  govern- 
ment at  Alexandria  in  1863,  and  F.  H.  Pierpont  being 
elected  governor.    The  legislature  of  this  State  government 
called  a  convention,  which  met  Feb.  13, 1864,  and  abolished 
slavery.     After  the  close  of  the  war,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  convene  the  old  Virginia  legislature  to  restore  the  State 
to  the  Union,  but  there  being  evidence  that  that  legislature 


would  act  in  hostility  to  the  government,  its  assembling 
was  prohibited,  the  Pierpont  government  recognized  by 
Pre».  Johnwn  May  SI,  and  llov.  Pierpont  made  provisional 
governor.  The  State  remained  under  military  control  till 
Jan.  26,  1870,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Union  by  Con- 
gress under  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  July, 
1869,  and  compliance  with  tho  other  provisions  of  tho 
reconstruction  acts.  This  constitution  was  the  fifth  adopt- 
ed by  the  State.  Recent  measures  adopted  by  the  State 
give  the  promise  of  a  more  prosperous  future. 
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1.  Officers  under  th-,  Virginia 
Ci»njtany. 


William  Oooch,  lt.-p;bv...l727-49 
John  Robinson, 8r., lieu- 
tenant-governor  1749-49 


_  _,  ,.,.      ,.  ,3  lenanwroveriiur !/-,.;-<*» 

Edwftld  M.  \\  mgficld,  Lonl  A1|)0.nark-,  Kov 1749-50 

nreftidODt !'*'  i ~!  '.    I.,       <  KnrwclL  lt.-L'OV....17r,l}-5-' 


nvaalffont  1007-V5  .     ., 

joCffiU:»«v.r.iB97^^rf 


,  ..  w.m,     l,son      .-go 

fapt.Saml.  Arsall,  lieu-  John    ].„„!  Duumore, 

tenant-EOvernor  .........  1817-W      on..prnnr 

o%ernor 


.       ........ 

n  lt.-gov..l770-72 


e-  ......... 

Sir  Gco.  Ycardley,  gov  ...1019-21 
Francis  Wyatt  ...............  1621-25 


.  , 

on..prnnr  177''-76 

go%ernor  ................... 

V.  State  Gorernors  of  the  Eevolu- 


tim«"J  Perio'L    „ 
Patrick  Henry  ..............  JT7S-1 


II.  Governors  and  Li,,. 

Governors  under  the  Crown. 
Sir  Go.™  Ye.rf.cy  ......  | 

].  rancjs  West  ................  1027-281  jn  ]larrison  .......  1781-84 

John  Potts  ....................  1628-29         J  ..............  ^^^ 

.......  17S6-88 


Johnllervey 1635-39 

Francis  Wyatt 10:59-41 

Sir  William  Berkeley 1641-48] 

Richard  Kemp,  It.-t-ov     • 
Sir  William  Berkeley. 
III.   Governor*  tnn!:'i  Hi*' 
montceall/i. 


VI.  Governors  after  adaption  nf 
U.  S.  Constitution. 


.lames  Wood.. 1796-99 

James  Monroe 1799-1802 

[2-66  John  Page 1802-05 

"""Illiam  H.  Cabell 1S0.1-08 

Samuel  Matthews 1658-60  John  Tyler-. isn-ll 

IV.  Governors  under  the  Crmen.  George  W.  Smith 1811-12 

Sir  William  Berkeley lfiim-77  James  Harbour... 181 

Herbert  Jeffries,  lt.-gov.l677-77.  Wilson  C.J>icholas 181 

ir.Thert  Teffries  cov 1677-78  James  P.  Preston 181S-19 

Henrv  Chic-hcle'y. 1678-79  Thomas  M.  Randolph...l819-22 

Thom'as,  Lord  Culpeper.l679-80|.Iames  Pleasant Vl-'-'l-t 

Henry  Chicheley,  lieut.-  Ijohn  Tyler Ig 

governor ..'. 1680-841  William  1!.  Giles 827-30 

Lord  Howard  of  Effing-  JJohn  Floyd..... ]M 

ham  governor 1S84-891  Littleton  W.  Tazewcll...  1834-36 

Nathaniel  Bacon,lt.-gov. 1689-90  Windbam  Robertson 
Francis  Nicholson,  lieu-  !     (acting! 183 

tenant-governor 1690-92  David  Campbell 18oi-4C 

Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Thomas  W.  Gilnier 184 

governor  1692-98  John  Rutherford 1st 

Francis  Nicholson,  !  John  M.  <;reKorv 1»4 

governor 1698-1704  James  Mt-Dowell 1- 

Theearl  of  Orkney 1704-nn  William  Smilh 1846-49 

Edward  Nott,  It.-gov 1705-06  John  li.  Hoyd 184SM 

Edmund  Jennings,  lieu-  .1"-.  ph  Johnson IM 

tenant-governor 1706-10  Henry  A.  Wise 8S6-e8 

Robert  Hunter,  It.-gov...l710-10  John  Letcher 8 

Alexander  Spot-wood,  Francis  H   Pierpont 1864-« 

lieut.-governor 1710-22  Henry  H.  Wells RW-,0 

Hugh  Drysdale,  H.-gov..l722-26  Gilbert  C  W  alkcr 1870-74 

Robert  Carter,  H.-gov....l726-27  James  L.  Kemper 1874-/8 


Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  for  President  and  Vice-  President. 
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Candidates  who  received 
the  electoral  vote. 
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Catiilidatcs  who  received 
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Opposition  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote; 

Third-party  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

1788 

1792 
1796 

1800 
1804 
1806 
1812 
1818 
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George  Washington  P  
John   Adams  V.-P  
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William  H.  Crawford  P...  > 
Nathaniel  Macon  V.-P....  \ 
Andrew  jHckronP  j 
JohnC.  CulhounV.-P....i 

Andrew  Japkson  P  t 
Martin  Van  Huron  V..P...S 

Martin  Van  Buren  P  > 
William  Smith  V..P  I 
Miirtin  Vnn  Bnren  1*  
Rlchnrd  M.  Johnson  V.  -.'... 
Jarae«  K.  Polk  V.-P  
.laim-K  K.  PolkP  1 
George  M.  Dallas  V.-P....S 
Lewis  Ca*t  P  ) 
Wm    0.  Butler  V.-P  S 
Franklin  Pierce  P  / 
William  R.  KMIL-  V.-P  \ 
J:un.>-  I'.iichnnnn  P  ) 
J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P..  J 

H 
M 

U 

a 

a 

1-2 
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17 

17 
15 
IS 

11 
U 

8,«89 
J8.752 

33,609 

30,261 
U3.893 

49,570 
46.963 

78,858 
89,706 

74,681 

93,468 
139,670 

John  Quincv  Adams  P...  I 
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P...  <, 
John  Quincy  Adams  P.  .  .  > 
Biehard  Rush  V.-P  5 

Henrv  Clav  P  ? 
John  Sergeant  V.-P  i 

William  H.  Harrison  P.  .  .  > 
Francis  Granger  V.-P....  ( 
William  H.  Harrison  1'...  ( 
John  Tyler  V.-P  S 

3,189 
12,101 

11,451 

23,368 
42,501 

43,677 
45,439 
58,572 
60,310 

74,323 

91,654 
95,558 

(Andrew  Jackson  P  } 
.Mnliii  T.  Cullioun  V.-P..S 
(Henry  Clay  P  

2,861 
416 

No  re- 
port. 
No  re- 
port. 
No  re- 
port. 

291 
16,290 
1,929 

42 
No  re- 
port. 

Ocorge  Clinton  V.-P  
G<-orire  Washington  P  ) 
George  Clluton  V.-P  J 

)  William  Wilkins  V.-P..  <, 
,  William  WlrtP  j 
Ulcnrr  !.«•  V.-P  <i 

I'llm  Adams  P  
Samuel  Adamn  V.-P  
Thomas  Pinrkncy  V.-P  

lliiKli  1..  White  » 
John  Tflcr  V.-P  i 

John  C.  Fremont  P  j 
William  L.  Dayton  V.-P.  \ 
fSl»|.hcn  A.  DoualasP..  j 
11.  V.  Johnson  V.-P....  S 
\  Abraham  Lincoln  P  ? 
Lllannibal  Hainan  V.-P.  S 

Charles  O'Conor  P  

George  Clinton  V.-P  

George  Wfishington  V.-P.... 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  t 
Aaron  Burr  V.-P  ( 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  ) 
George  Clinton  V.-P  J 
June*  Mudinon  P  > 
George  Clinton  V.-P  ( 
JamN  Madison  P  I 
Elbridge  Gerry  V.-P  J 
rniiM--  M.-nroeP  * 
Daniel  D.  Tompklns  V.-P.  \ 

:  T.  FreiiURhuvaen  V.-P...  ( 
Zachary  Tnvlor  P  j 
MilliirdVilfmore  Y.-P....S 
WinflcldSeott  P  j 
Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P...  ( 
Millarrt  Fillmore  P  ? 
A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  i 

John  C.  Breckenrfdge  P..  ? 

Edward  Kverett  V.-P  i 

Ho  rot*. 

Xo  vote. 
t'lv»«e>  S.  Grant  P  J 
Henrv  \Vil«on  V.-P  J 
RamuelJ.  Tllden  P  j 
Thos.  A.  Hendrloki  V.-P..  j 

Daniel  D.  Tompkias  V.-P.  3 

I'.^nj.  r.r.^7.  Hrnwn  V.-P..  I 
Rutherford  B.  Haves  P...  1 
Wm.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P....  S 

Samuel  F.  Onrv  V.-P....  5 
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(The  writer  acknowledges  his  oblii-utii.n-  in  Hon.  James 
MarlionaM.  ieeret«ry  ->t  -tate  of  Virginia,  lor  document-'. 

He  has  al-0   lua'le   u.-c  "I    HotehUi--'-  Stan i   l.i    -i.tno  OX- 

,,.„,,  I..    I'.    lillix'KKTT. 

\iruiiiia,  city  ami  I|>..  cap.  nl'  i'a-s  .•".,    III.,   ut  the 
jum-lion  "I   I'eoria  I'ckin  uml  .lacksi.m  illc  :ili.|  Spnndlield 
and  Illinois  South  eastern  It.  Ks.,  :;'2  mill-.  W.  ..I   Bpl 
field,  has  .'•  rhiiivlii"'.  .L-ra.lc.l  schools.  -  bunks,  uml  I  m-w- 
paper.     Ii  win  laid  ""I  I'.v  II-  II-  "all  ">  ls;;';-     |P-  "''  '•''>•, 

[(.;  I:    of   t[i.    17s''.  W.   M.  Si   MMKIts,    Kl>.  •-U.V7.KTTK." 

Virginia,  t;>..  Warren  to.,  In.      1'.  •'"'-' I. 

Virginia)  tp..  IVmi--ot  Mo.     1'.  .'!"n. 

\ Henna,  city  and  c:i|i.  of  St.ucy  00.,  Ncv..  on  Central 
:,,,,!  Virginia  an  1  Tnirkcc  K.  I!.,  is  tin-  chief  min- 

in_'  ccntri-i'f  the  Pacific  cowl,  containing  th«  b DiCon 

Lode,  \icMin;,'   (.'"M   iiinl   .-iln-r  .,rc  tu  the  uiiinunt 

l>7iii  of  $5,000,000  |icr  month.     The  city  i<  hiiilt  ut 

i  Mniint  Davids h:i-  .-cierul  churches, 

A- paper-.     I      -avilljrs    bank,    ami     agcll.-ics 

ut'  the  Nevada  K.mk  of  San  F rum-ism  uii'l  Bank  of  Cali- 
f.irniu.     The  principal  mines  huve  machinery  i-npahle  of  \ 

puiupim_'  water  ami  hoisting  "i'<-  from  u  ili-pth  "f  H>uu  led. 
The  greatest    ilcpth   yet    reaehe.I   is   ubinit  2250  feet.     P. 

THIS.  I).   K.    MCCARTHY,  El>.  ''  EVKNIXC   CHRONICLE." 

V  ii  -ini.i  .  tp.,  Ooshocton  CD.,  O.      1'.  1014. 
Virginia,  "r  Verginia,  u  Unman  maiilen,  daughter 

of  Lucius  Vi.ginius.  n  ].utriciilll,  ami    betrothed  to    Lucius 
I.-ilius.   a    p-ipnlai-  democratic   Icinli-r   who   h:nl   signalised 
himself  in  the  office  of  tribune  hy  procuring  the  p, 
of  the  law  assigning  the  Aventine  .Mount  to  the  plebeians, 
•din"  to  the  (inlinarv  histories— which,  however,  do 

.1.   _        J •  »_._«._       fM 


n 
di 
one 


rit  groat  confiilence — the  decemvir  Appius  Clau- 
ius.  ,-aptivatc.l  by  the  beauty  of  the  inuiilcn,  devised  with 
_ne  of  his  clients  an  infamous  plot  to  obtain  possession  of 
he;,  iimlcr  pretem-c  that  she  was  a  slave;  and  when,  in  i 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  maiden's  father  and  lover,  the 
ilei-emvir  hail  in  his  magisterial  capacity  adjudged  her  to 
be  the  slave  of  his  accomplice,  Virginia!  plunged  a  knife 
into  his  daughter's  breast  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  and 
the  people,  excited  by  this  tragedy,  overthrew  the  govern- 
ment of  the  decemvirs,  and  Appius  committed  suicide  in 
prison.  The  resemblances  between  this  story  and  that  of 
the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  through  the  similarly  tragic  fate  of 
I, in -i-i-tiii  ure  too  many  and  too  minute  tu  be  casual,  and  as 
neither  of  the  periods  in  question  falls  within  the  domain 
of  well-authenticated  history,  it  may  bo  considered  nearly 
certain  that  the  same  event",  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
I  as  the  foundation  of  the  two  narratives.  That  both 
the  Lucretian  and  the  Virginian  myth  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  myth  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  (one  of 
win, m  slew  his  sister)  may  also  be  inferred  from  several 
indications,  one  of  which  consists  in  the  facts  that  the 
names  of  these  four  families  constantly  recur  in  chrono- 
logical connection  with  each  other  in  the  early  t'atti,  but 
m,  two  of  them  ever  appear  as  colleagues;  that  the  Curia- 
tiiin  yeiit  bore  the  surname  of  Tri'grminui,  the  Virginian 
MM  that  of  7ViVo«f«»,  and  the  Lucrctian  yeni  those  of 
'Trin  and  Ti-iri/ithiua.  all  evidently  mere  variations 
from  the  same  original.  The  consuls  who  replace  the 
fallen  Tarqnins  are,  according  to  the  most  plausible  ac- 
count, a  Horatins  and  a  Valerius,  and  the  former  obtains 
the  honor  of  consecrating  the  Capitoline  temple,  from 
\\  Inch  the  official  chronology  of  Rome  was  reckoned.  The 
consuls  who  replaced  the  decemvirs  were  also  Horatius 
ami  Valerius,  described  as  descendants  of  the  earlier  pair, 
but  an  inspection  of  the  acts  ascribed  to  them  shows  that 
they  are  the  same  persons  appearing  in  another  form  of 
the' legend.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  agnomen  Opiter, 
whi i-li  evidently  has  a  religious  significance,  is  found  only 
in  the  Lucretian  and  Virginian  families.  P.  C.  Buss. 

Virginia  City,  city,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Mon.,  on 
the  N.  hank  of  the  Alder  Creek  and  on  the  K.  slope  of  the 
Itoeky  .Mountains,  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gold-mines  of  Alder  Gulch,  to  which  it 
owes  its  settlement  in  1863,  and  which  had  yielded  in 
1  S7ii  above  SiO,000,000,  has  commodious  county  and  public- 
s-hoi,l  hiiil. lines,  .'i  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  banks, 
u  public  library,  and  regular  stage  communication  with 
Utah  nnd  with  Helena,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Territory 
until  .Ian..  !S7."i.  when  it  was  removed  to  Helena.  P.  867; 
in  HT.'i  estimated  at  1200. 
Virginia  Creepers.  See  AMPELOPSIS. 
Virginia  Deer,  a  name  given  to  the  Cnriacia  rir- 
'/KH.IHII*,  or  common  deer  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  (See 
I)KKR.) 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Vs.,  es- 
tablished by  Virginia  in  1839  upon  the  basis  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy.  (Sec  MILITARY  ArADFMlKS.)  A  State 
arsenal,  containing  30,000  stand  of  arms,  was  located  hero 


and  guarded  by  n  c.unpain  of  soldiers  at  an  annual  charge 

to    the     State    of    .-0111111.      Through    the    i-., 
J.  T.  L.  1'rcston.  Ks,j.  (  who  ha-  been  a  pr»te--or  in  the  in 
stitution    since    its    organisation  ,   thi-    appropriation    was 
tran-ferred  t"   the   -uppurl  of  the  Virginia    Mils' 
tute,  the   cadets    udmilt'-d    by  the    M 

tuition,  lining   duty  as   a   guard    ill   •  u    thetefor. 

'flic  p  resilient  ot  t  lie  tir-l  Ima'd  <d   \  i  -it  ,i  -  uppointc-l  by  the 
State  wa-  I'ol.  I'lamle  I'ro/et.  an    tU*    "t    tio     I 
School  of  Paris,  uml  a  former  professor  of  the  1'.  S.  Mili- 
tiry    \eademy.  while   the   siiperint> -lidi  m-\   ut    ti,e  \irL-niia 
Military   In-tilnte  lia-  been  held   since  its  organ 
(ten.  Kram-is    H.Smith.  I, L.I). .a   graduate  ot    \Ve-l    I'oint 
of  the  da--  ut  1  >:'.:',.    Besides  the  State  cadets  admitted  upon 
the  basis  of  free  board  and  tuition,  a  large  number  of  pay 
cadets  are  received  each  year.  .al  expenses  are 

about  $500.  The  departments  ,.t  ii.-ti  u-  lion  embrace— ( I) 
mathematics:  ( '1  i  Latin  and  F.ngli-h  :  (3)  practical  engi- 
neering; (4)  animal  tin  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery  tactics  ;  (6)  natural  ami  ex- 
perimental philo-ophy:  '7  i  practical  astronomy,  phyriea, 
descriptive  L'e'i_'iaph\ .  and  g.-ode-y  :  is  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, and  metallurgy;  (U)  general  and  applied  eheini-ti-.  : 
(HI)  modern  languages.  French  and  Herman  :  ( II )  civil  and 

military  engineering   ami    applied    hanies.      Kach  of 

these  departments  i-  under  the  charge  of  a  professor,  with 
assistant  professors  from  the  graduates  as  instructors.  In 
its  instruction  it  provides  a  carefully-arranged  curriculum, 

which  all  are  required  to  pursue,  embracing  the  f lam 

scientific  branches  with  their  applications,  and  the  •• 
of  the  Latin,  French,  and  Herman  languages,  all  auxiliary 
to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  mother 
tongue.  When  these  are  completed  in  the  four  years'  aca- 
demic course,  provision  is  made  for  an  extension  of  these 
studies  in  trprcial  tckonhoT  application,  in  which  graduates 
and  others  may  qualify  themselves  for  their  professional 
career  in  scientific  or  other  practical  pursuits.  During  the 
whole  period  of  academic  life  the  cadet  is  subjected  to  a 
rigid  system  of  military  discipline,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
impart  energy,  system,  subordination,  and  self-reliance  to 
the  youth,  and  to  give  to  his  education  snch  a  practical 
character  as  shall  best  qualify  him  for  the  active  business 
of  life. 

During  the  late  war  the  value  of  the  military  education 
given  at  this  institution  was  prominently  illustrated.  The 
Sieves  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  officered  one-tenth 
of  the  armies  of  the  South,  ami  170  of  these  fell  in  battle. 
In  civil  pursuits  the  departments  of  education,  civil  engi- 
neering, manufactures,  agriculture,  the  bar,  divinity,  etc., 
have  been  supplied  from  its  graduates,  while  the  report  of 
the  late  board  of  examiners,  embracing  the  names  of  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  Prof.  D.  11.  Cochrnn,  (Jen.  W.  F.  Harry, 
I  .  S.  army,  and  (Jen.  J.  W.  Hrigsby  of  Kentucky,  closes 
with  this  strong  testimonial:  "In  conclusion,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  too  highly  commend  what  has  seemed  to 
them  the  marked  and  distinguishing  features  of  this  insti- 
tution— the  happy  combination  of  the  military  system  of 
instruction  with  the  departments  of  science  and  of  literary 
culture,  and  the  more  ennobling  culture  of  the  heart  and 
soul.  Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  this  combination  so  com- 
plete and  perfect.  We  cannot  speak  of  it  too  highly.  It 
is  such  a  system  as  fits  a  pupil  for  life  and  for  death.  Under 
its  guidance  he  is  sure  to  tread  always  the  path  of  duty, 
virtue,  and  honor."  The  State  makes  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $15,000  toward  its  support,  and  this  fund,  with  the 
income  from  tuition  and  from  vested  funds,  secures  a  reve- 
nue of  some  $35.000.  The  buildings,  library,  apparatus, 
etc.,  were  burned  in  1SIU  by  the  order  of  Hen.  1).  Hunter, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  Valley  of  \  ir- 
ginia,  but  all  these  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  I 
State  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  have  been  restored  by  the  insti- 
tute itself.  FRANCIS  S.  SX.TII. 

Virginian  Quail,  a  name  applied  to  the  bob-white 

(Ortyx  riryiniauui)  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.     (hcc  ORTTOIX*.) 

Virginian  Snake-root.     Soe  AUISTOI.O. -IIIA. 

Virgin 

near  Cha 

through  tue  iiiuueiiuu  vi   *..". 

who  drew  up  all  the  statutory  enactments  relating  to  it 
n  ..  :..  ii.1.  _f  ,,r,r,.iii/iiti(in.  code  of  government,  an 


Virginia,  University  of,  an  institution  "f  }™™n* 
ar  Charlottesvillc.  Albemarlo  co    Va.,  'hartcml  in  1? 
rough  the  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  lU 
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usually  three  in  number,  for  each  year,  and  receive  upon 
.xaminati.m  then-  respective  fagtM*,  wbteb  may  be  of 
six  different  kind-  namely,  for  proficiency  ,n  separate 
branches  for  graduation  in  a  single  schoo  and  the  de- 
erce<  of  bachelor  of  letters,  of  science  and  of  arts,  and  the 
dezrcc  of  muter  of  KU,  reserved  for  those  who  have  gradu- 

,:  „  a  ,uni,-ic,,t  nun,.,.-,  of  , he  schools.  There  1*  no 
Ltnctlv  ..c-idcmic  head  of  the  university,  the  faculty  being 

•ided  ora  bv  a  chairman  annually  chosen,  and  the 
Eorenmenl  bring  vested  in  a  board  of  visitors  composed 
of  a  rt,.|.,rand  ci.-hl  members,  appointed  every  fourth  year 
bv  the  .'ovcrnor  of  Virginia.  The  institution  is  under  Mate 
MirOBU*,  bavin-  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  M  annual 
inpi-oprTuion  of$16,0«0,  a  sum  which  in  It,, a  was  in- 
crcVe'l  to  $30.0011  on  condition  of  free  tuition  for  suit- 
ably-prepared students  who  may  bo  natives.  There  are 
eleven  competitive  scholarships  open  to  students  from  any 
State,  and  forty  agricultural  scholarships  in  connection 
with  the  department  ol '  agriculture  founded  in  186!)  by  Sam- 
uel Miller  of  Lynchlmrg  with  an  endowment  of  $100,000. 
The  discipline  .if  the  institution  is  largely  left  to  the  honor 
of  the  student^.  The  library  contains  above  36,000  vol- 
umes :  the  number  of  alumni  is  about  15,000;  and  the 
number  of  students  for  the  year  1876-77  about  330,  under 
the  tuition  of  17  instructors.  The  office  of  rector  since  the 
de'ith  of  Jefferson  has  been  filled  by  James  Madison,  Chap- 
man Johnson,  J.  C.  Cabell,  and  R.  G.  H.  Kean,  the  present 
incumbent  (1877). 

Virgin  Islnnds,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a  group 
of  numerous  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  situated 
between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles.  Three  of  these 
islands— namely.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John- 
belong  to  Denmark  ;  the  rest,  among  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  Tortola,  Virgin,  Gorda,  and  Culebra,  belong 
to  Great  Britain. 

Virgin  Mary.  See  IMMACULATE  COXCEPTION  OP  THE 
VIRGIN  MARY,  by  PROF.  P.  SCHAFP,  PH.  D.,  S.  T.  D. :  MARY, 
THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN,  by  REV.  W.  F.  BRAND,  A.M.;  and 

Pl-RIFICATloX  OK  THE  VIRGIN. 

Virgin's  Bower.     See  CLEMATIS. 

Vir'ial  [Lat.  vis],  a  term  introduced  by  Prof.  Claueius 
of  Bonn  to  denote  a  particular  form  of  energy  for  which 
an  expression  is  needed  in  the  dynamical  theory  of  gases. 
Clausius  has  established  by  a  simple  mathematical  process 
the  following  equation : 


in  which  p  denotes  the  presence  of  a  gas,  and  V  the  vol- 
ume of  the  containing  vessel.  At  constant  temperature, 
according  to  the  law  of  Marriotte,  Vp  is  constant.  T  de- 
notes the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system,  or  that  part  of  the 
energy  which  is  due  to  the  motion  of  its  components.  The 
kinetic  energy  of  a  particle  is  half  the  product  of  its  mass 
into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  system  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energies  of  all  its  par- 
ticles. The  symbol  r  represents  the  distance  between  any 
two  particles,  and  R  is  the  force  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
between  them.  Half  the  product  of  this  force  into  this 
distance  —  viz.  JRr  —  is  what  Clausius  calls  the  virial, 
which  may  be  cither  positive  or  negative  according  as  R 
is  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force.  The  virial  of  the 
system  is  the  sum  of  the  virials  of  all  the  pairs  of  particles 
which  can  be  formed  in  the  system;  and  is  expressed  by 
the  double  sum  S2(JRr),  which  indicates  that  the  value  of 
JRr  is  to  be  found  for  every  possible  pair  of  particles, 
and  the  results  added. 

If  there  is  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  between  the 
particles,  there  will  be  no  virial,  and  the  equation  of  Clau- 
sius  becomes 

yp-|T,orVf)-lMc«; 

putting  M  for  the  entire  mass,  and  c1  for  the  mean  square 
of  the  molecular  velocity  ;  and  it  is  demonstrable  that,  in 
this  case,  assuming  the  mean  square  of  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  particles  to  be  dependent  only  on  the  temperature, 
which  on  the  kinetic  theory  is  capable  of  independent 
proof,  JT  is  constant,  and  this  equation  exactly  represents 
the  law  of  Marriottc. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  a  gas  arises  wholly 
from  the  repulsion  of  the  particles  for  each  other  consid- 
ered as  at  rest,  the  kinetic  energy  must  be  zero,  and  the 
equation  will  become 


where  R  must  be  negative.  In  this  expression,  in  order 
that  Vp  may  be  constant,  R  must  be  inversely  as  r,  or  the 
repulsion  must  be  inversely  as  the  distance  —  a  law  which 
Newton  proved  to  be  inadmissible. 

The  kinetic  theory  must  therefore  be  true  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  most  gases  depart  from  the  law  of  Marriotte,  especially 
at  low  temperatures  and  great  densities,  it  follows  that  the 
form  of  energy  expressed  by  the  virial  must  in  general 


i  acknowledged  as  an  independent  nation  and  the  allies 
tome.     But  in  140  the  consul,  Q.  Scrvilius  C:\-pio.  s-aw 


exist.  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  has  made  the  equation  of 
Clausius  the  basis  of  very  interesting  investigations  in 
molecular  dynamics.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Viri'nthus,  a  Lusitanian  by  birth  and  a  herdsman  by 
profession,  became  a  leader  ill  the  guerilla  war  which  was 
carried  on  iu  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  on  the 
border  between  Lusitania  and  the  Roman  province  of 
Spain.  In  147  he  defeated  the  Roman  propraetor,  Vetilius. 
at  Tribola,  a  town  of  Lusitania.  S.  of  the  Tagus,  and  in- 
vaded Spain.  In  144  he  was  driven  back  into  the  Lusita- 
nian mountains  by  the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  ^Emilianus,  but 
in  143  he  utterly  routed  the  proprietor,  Q.  Pompcius.  and 
shut  him  up  in  Corduba  in  Andalusia.  In  142,  however. 
he  was  again  driven  back  into  Lusitania  by  the  consul, 
Q.  Fabius  Scrviliunus,  but  in  the  following  year  he  suc- 
ceeded in  alluring  the  consul  into  a  mountain-pass,  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  whole  army  unconditionally.  Peace  was 
now  concluded  with  the  Romans,  by  which  the  Lusitiinians 
were  i 
of  Ron 

fit  to  invade  Lusitania,  bribed  some  persons  to  murder 
Viriathus  while  sleeping  in  his  tent,  and  subjugated  the 
country  after  a  protracted  but  ineffectual  resistance  by  the 
natives. 

Vir'idine  (Ci2Hi»N),  a  base  of  the  pyridine  scries,  is 
contained  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  is 
therefore  present  in  coal-tar.  (See  GAS-LIGHTING,  by  PROF. 
C.  F.  CHANDLER.)  It  has  a  pp.  gr.  of  1.024,  and  boils  at 
450°  F.,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol and  in  ether.  It  forms  mercuric  and  platinie  salts. 
The  properties  of  viridinc  and  its  compounds  have  been 
imperfectly  investigated.  J.  P.  BATTEHSIIALL. 

Viro'qua,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Vcrnon  co..  Wis..  25 
miles  W.  of  Mississippi  River,  has  an  excellent  graded 
school  and  2  newspapers.  The  neighborhood  is  full  of 
streams  abounding  in  trout,  and  game  of  all  kinds  is  to  be 
found  in  season.  P.  1988. 

HENRY  CASSOX,  ED.  "THE  CENSOR." 

Virtue.  See  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  PHES.  NOAH 
PORTER,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Vi'rus  [Lat.],  animal  fluids  produced  in  diseased  con- 
ditions or  by  morbid  processes,  and  capable  of  developing 
disease  when  transmitted  to  other  nnimal  bodies.  Thus, 
man  may  be  inoculated  by  the  virus  of  human  origin, 
small-pox,  syphilis,  etc.,  vaccinia  of  the  cow,  glanders  of 
the  horse,  and  rabies  canina  or  hydrophobia.  A  minute 
amount  of  the  virus  gaining  access  to  the  body  is  sufficient, 
by  self-multiplication,  to  infect  the  entire  volume  of  the 
blood  and  contaminate  every  part  of  the  body.  Peculiar 
cells  or  germs,  having  temporary  vitality  and  tendency 
to  reproduce  themselves  (contayium  virum),  constitute  the 
active  elements  of  all  viruses.  (See  GERM  THEORY  OK  DIS- 
EASE.) Having  gained  entrance  to  the  system,  they  for  n 
time  seem  dormant,  but  are  really  multiplying,  and  this 
period  is  well  designated  as  one  of  "  incubation."  Thus, 
small-pox  appears  twelve  or  more  days  after  admission  of 
virus,  vaccinia  within  a  week,  hydrophobia  on  an  average 
forty  days.  There  are  no  specifics  against  the  effects  of 
viruses  when  once  in  the  system.  Hygienic  and  support- 
ing measures  may  prepare  the  body  to  meet  those  enects 
and  pass  safely  through.  (See  also  VENOM.) 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

>  isii'lin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tulare  co.,  Cal.,  about 
200  miles  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  contains  5  churches,  ex- 
cellent schools.  1  private  bank,  U.  S.  land-office,  4  hotels, 
and  3  restaurants.  It  is  within  the  delta  of  Kawcah  River, 
and  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  native  oak.  P.  of  v.  913; 
of  tp.  1626.  E.  M.  DEWEY,  PROP.  "WEEKLY  DELTA." 

Viscacha,  or  Biscacha.  See  LAGOSTOMIX*  and 
LAGOTIS. 

Viscai'no  (SEBASTIAN),  b.  in  Spain  about  1560  ;  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  from  Acapulco  in  1602  to  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  America,  and  made  an  accurate  chart  of  the 
coasts  of  the  two  Californias. 

Viscelli'nus  (Spunius  CASSIUS),  a  Roman  statesman 
and  general  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Republic,  who  has 
received  scant  justice  from  the  imperial  annalists,  but  who, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  historical  figure  of  the  Repub- 
lic. He  was  consul  with  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus,  B.  c. 
502 ;  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  ;  was  may  inter  ei/uilum  to 
the  dictator  I.  Lartius  Flavus  501 ;  again  consul  with  Post. 
Cominius  Aumncus  493,  when  he  negotiated  the  first  great 
league  with  the  Latins ;  was  once  more  consul  with  Pro- 
culus  Virginius  Tricostus  486,  when  ho  made  that  league 
with  the  Hernicans  which  was  the  basis  of  Roman  success 
for  the  century  following;  but  having  in  the  same  year 
proposed  and  carried  an  "  agrarian  law  " — i.  e.  an  cqui- 
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tahlc  divi-ion  "t    111 m'|iic:ed  lands — he  was   accu 

aiming    "I    kingly    power,  was    put    to    death    |s,,    n.  r.,  his 
house  ra/cd  to  the  ground,  und   his  family  de-.Taded   from 
leiftie. 

Vixfll'l'r    (FlllKIHMrii    Till -.1111.1111,    b.    at     LudnL'-hiirg, 

Wiirtenibaru'.  -lunc  •')",  1*117:   studied  th.  <lu_'\    at   Tubin- 
gen, and  culm-  I  ::u  ecclesiastical  career,  hut  turned  by  dc 

gicc-tothe  study  of  philosophy  and  u'-thctic-i ;  tr.r. 
much  (1838    I-'  in  ll:ily  anil  Greece:   was  appointed  pro- 
le-—: n   iii    Tubingen    in   |*ll:    remo\c.|    to  Xn 
rich    in    is.'i.'i,    hul    rctuincd   t"  Tubingen    in   1S66.      llij 
./•,\//.,r//,     :;  i'ols.,  i-IV     '-    i-  the  must  complete  rcprc-cn 
tition  whi-li  exists  of  the  philo-uphy  of  the  beautiful,  and 
contains  in  its  details  many  acute  and  striking  ami; 
The  fundamental  Ideal  "f  hi-  -i-l'-iu  he  -el  forth    as   early 
as    l*."7   in    his  r.  '<"•   '/.is    Ki-litiln'iif   und   Kiimii'-lii.      Mi-1 
AViV.'*.-//'-   t;;i,i'f,  a   c'llc'tion  of  literary  criticisms,  is  not 
of  great  run  -i"[ueii<-c,  but    tu:i>!e    a    ^reat    .sensation    on  ac- 

ilta-'ks  on  all  bigotry  and  picti-m. 

Vischcr  (PKTKIII,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  liuvaria,  in  1  l.'i.">; 
>1.  then-  Jan.  7,  1,'iL".'.  His  father  was  a  worker  in  bron/.e, 
and  he  himself,  as  v\ell  as  his  th  c  suns,  adopted  the  same 
prot'cs-ion.  Iff  his  per-  mal  life  not  much  IS  known  (see 
IHi  A  ili'itli'  ii/ii-  t\  iinilfi  r,  'fi  *ili  ilili  i't  ttn  ill  thi'tli,  LI  l>i  n  inui 

W'rrki-ii,  !>:!!),  but  he  attained  a  great  fame  as  an  artist 
ami    received    orders    both    from    Germany    and    foreign 

Srinccs.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  tomb  of  St.  Sebal- 
us  in  tile  church  of  St.  Scbaldus  in  N  iircmberg  is  the  most 
celebrated  (1506-19),  containing  72  figures,  besides  those 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  Another  famous  work  by 
him  is  tin  monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Berlin  over  the 
e!e  -tor  John  Cicero. 

Viscon'ti  [from  the  Lat.  vicecomitei,  "viscounts"],  a 
Lombard  family,  said  to  descend  from  King  Desiderius, 
and  in  possession  of  large  estates  on  Lakes  Cuino  and  Mag- 
giorc,  obtained  in  course  of  time  the  sovereignty  of  Milan 
and  extended  its  power  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy, 
from  Venice  to  Florence.  Ono  member  of  the  family, 
OTTOXE,  is  mentioned  in  1078  as  viscount  of  Milan,  and 
another  Ottone  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1262 
1>\  1'ope  Urban  IV.  This  appointment  by  the  pope,  and 
not  h\-  the  chapter,  was  considered  an  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  occasioned  a  popular  rising 
under  the  leadership  of  the  family  of  the  Torriani  or  Delia 
Torre.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and  was  not  brought  to  a  final 
close  until  1311,  when  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  expelled 
the  Torrianis  from  the  city,  and  not  only  confirmed 
MATTBO  as  viscount  of  Milan,  but  also  made  him  imperial 
vicar  in  Lombardy.  Between  Matteo  and  Pope  John 
XXII.  a  controversy  arose  regarding  the  appointment  to 
the  archiopiscopatc  of  Milan.  In  1322  the  pope  excom- 
municated the  Viscontis,  and  in  1323  a  crusade  was, 
preached  against  them.  But  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  GALEAZZO  I.  succeeded  in  completely 
defeating  the  holy  army  at  Vavrio  on  the  Adda  in  1324, 
and  the  excommunication  was  annulled.  The  power  of 
the  family  now  increased  rapidly.  Its  members  were  con- 
spicuous as  shrewd  politicians,  able  generals,  and  great 
patrons  of  literature  and  art ;  but  they  were  generally  un- 
scrupulous and  cruel,  and  conspiracies,  depositions,  and 
assassinations  fill  the  pages  of  their  history.  With  GIAN 
GAI.KAZZO  (1378-1402)  the  power  of  the  family  culminated. 
He  was  a  son  of  GAI.EAZZO  II.,  the  patron  of  Petrarca, 
the  founder  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  process  of  torturing  called  "  Galeazzo's 
seat :"  and  the  son  evinced  all  the  father's  virtues  and 
vices  on  a  grand  scale.  He  founded  the  library  at  Pavia, 
re-established  the  University  at  Piocenza,  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  built  the  Certosa  and 
the  bridge  across  the  Ticino  at  Pavia,  etc.  He  con- 
uered  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  etc.,  bought  the  title  of 
liukc  of  Milan  from  the  emperor  Wenceslas,  and  aspired 
to  the  royal  crown  of  Italy,  when  he  suddenly  died  from 
the  plague.  His  daughter,  Valentina,  married  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  Louis  XII., 
king  of  France.  On  the  death  of  his  son,  Filippo  Maria, 
in  1 147,  the  male  lino  of  the  family  became  extinct,  but 
his  natural  daughter,  Bianca,  married  to  Francesco  Sforza, 
retained  Milan  and  a  large  part  of  the  family  inheritance. 
Visoonti  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA),  b.  at  Sarzana,  near 
Genoa,  in  1722;  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  succeeded 
Winckclmann  as  superintendent  of  antiquities;  organized 
the  museum  Pio  Clementinum  in  the  Vatican,  and  under- 
took extensive  excavations,  by  which  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipius  was  discovered.  D.  in  Rome  Sept.  2.  1784.— His 
sou,  Hx-ito  QrmiNo,  b.  at  Rome  Nov.  1,  1751,  received  a 
careful  education,  and  was  appointed  sub-librarian  of  the 
Vatican  in  1771.  but  lost  subsequently  this  office,  as  he 
refused  to  take  holy  orders.  Meanwhile,  his  archreological 
writings  made  his  name  famous,  and  in  1785  he  was  made 
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din-'-tur  of  |  hi-  Mii'riim  <':ipjt<,liiiuin.      I'urinj  the  Ki. 
oi-i.|i|iitt  ion  "1     Komi-    hi-    u:i-  a  nn-nil'rr    M    tin-    |iru\  i-jotml 
'  nirnt,  ami  om-   ol    the  livi  .....  n-ul-  duriiiL-  the  period 
of  the  republic.      lint   on    (he   ii|'[>roa--h    "'    th'    Neapolitan 
army  in  1  "'.''.»  he  left  Home  nmi   -oiipht   retu^e  in  Ki  • 
where  he  was  made  director  of  the  <-u|i,    T  iun-  uf  the  Louvre 
mid    |irote--ur    ot     .  ,,t    tin-    I   nu.-i-ity   of    Parif, 

ami  d.  IVIi.  7.  I-I-.     Hi-  pmi'-ipiil  works  are  —  .I/..,,, 

-•'/..'..,ii'  (I7KO),  Mm,;,  /',„   IV.  ,,,,„),„„  ,7  vol...   ; 
I  "17   .   liurriziiini  yr..7i.     '/',-.  ,/,.,-,   .,,.,    /; 

l>,  <,,•!/,  li',  ,1*     d,,      .liid'our,     ,/„      Ml,., 

llMlli,     /,,,,i,.,,ri:/,lii.-    „,„•/.„„,    (5    vol»..     IMI^    ^'11.     Ilium- 

'•    </<    MI»IK,III  >iti  n'ltt    II.,  nil,'  -inni.   ptiblinhfd   utter 

hi-  death  (Is'.'l  i.     Hiw  complete  works  appeared  nt  Milan 

in  12  vein.  (1-1-   19).      Hi-'  -..n.  l,.n  i>  Ti  i  1.11  s  .lo.ii  HIM. 

b.  at  Rome  Fi-li.  11.  I7'.U  ;  ctmlied  at  the  .-.-hool  of  Fine 

Art-   in  Paris,  and  was  much  .-iiij.l  rieal  ar.-hi- 

I.oni4    IMiilippi-  and   .Napol  ......    III.      I),   in    Parii 

Iiec.   '2V,    1853.     He    erected    in    Paris   the    fountains    of 

liilillon,    Moliere,   Loiltui',    and    St.    Slllpiee  :    the    tiilnb    of 

Napoleon  I.   in  the  Hotel  dcs  InvaliiU  -.  tlo-  Collet  I'alacc 


on  the   ltliiai  d  '  >i  say.  and  furnished  tin-  |.  Ian-  |..r  the  com- 
pletion of  the 
see  executed. 


pletion  of  the  Louvre,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to 


tin-  |.  I 
ver,  he 


Vigcon'ti-Venos'ta  (Emuo),  b.  at  Tirano,  in  the 
Valtcllino.  in  l^u's.  He  was  carefully  educated,  wrote  for 
various  literary  and  political  periodical.*,  and  until  about 
1858  was  in  relation  with  Ma//ini.  In  I*.V.'.  ('tivour  ap- 
pointed him  royal  commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Garibaldi  in  Lombnrdy,  and  he  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  dictator  Farini  in  measures  for  the  annexation  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  to  Piedmont.  In  1860  he  was  associated  with 
Pepoli  in  a  mission  to  Paris  and  London  ;  on  bis  return 
was  elected  to  Parliament  and  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  contenzioso  diplouiatico  in  the  ministry  of 
f  ici.'ii  affairs:  accompanied  Farini  to  Naples,  u  legal 
and  diplomatic  counsellor,  on  the  annexation  of  that  king- 
dom to  Italy;  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1SH3; 
was  sent  as  minister  of  Italy  to  Constantinople;  resumed 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  on  his  return,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  Mar.,  1876,  when,  with  his  colleagues 
of  the  Minghetti  ministry,  he  resigned.  In  all  these  im- 
portant positions  he  has  shown  marked  ability. 

Viscogite,  or  Viscosine  [the  first  name  is  preferable, 
as  in  accordance  with  Dana's  terminology  in  inineralogical 
nomenclature],  a  name  conferred  by  the  writer  upon  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  peculiar  carbonaceous  mineral 
ynihnmile.  (See  IIIIMTK.)  Viscosite  forms  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  both  the  West  Virginia  and  Colorado  grahamitet, 
also  forming  a  small  constituent  of  alhtrtite.  It  appear* 
to  exist  also  in  some  crude  Pennsylvania  petroleums,  and 
probably  in  coal-tar.  Viscosite  is  obtained  by  digesting 
grahamite  with  ether  or  petroleum-naphtha  —  green  fluor- 
escent solutions  resulting  —  and  distilling  off  these  solvents. 
It  appears  then  as  a  translucent,  dark-brown,  very  lustrous 
substance,  of  curious  balsamic  odor,  very  brittle  when  cold, 
and  giving  a  light-brown  powder.  When  warmed,  it  melts 
at  a  very  low  temperature,  acquiring  before  melting  a  soft 
viscosity,  like  sealing-wax,  so  that  threads  of  surprising 
length  may  be  drawn  out  ;  hence  it*  name.  It  has  not 
been  analyzed  as  yet,  but  appears  to  be  a  hydrocarbon 
free  from  oxygen,  as  its  solutions  in  hydrocarbons  preserve 
the  lustre  of  ludium  indefinitely.  HKNIIV  WIIRTI. 

Viscos'ity  [Let.  t>i«ro»n«,  from  nV-iim,  "bird-lime"], 
a  quality  of  liquid  bodies,  which,  in  some,  causes  them  to 
flow  with  difficulty  —  an  absence  of  complttc  fluidity.  It 
has  been  referred  to  an  iutcrmettinir  rom/if*<m  between 
solidity  and  liquidity,  but  this  is  speculative  and  conveys 
no  definite  idea.  At  present  it  can  only  be  said  that  it 


Dollfus  invented  an  instrument  called  a  nieamtlrr  to  mea- 
sure the  degree  of  this  quality  by  the  time  required 
given  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  pass  through  a  gnen  aper- 
ture under  the  same  conditions.     The  rale  of  IraH^iraliom 
of  a  liquid  if  of  course  a  function  of  lU  viscosity.     ( 
Tran-pirat!,,,,.   under  Liqrins,   CHEMICAL  AM>  I  n 
NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  or.) 

Vis'count  [originally  a  n«-<-o»«*,  or  carl'»  deputy]  i 
at  present,  in  the  British  peerage,  the  title  of  a  noblema 
higher  in  rank  than  a  baron  and  lower  than  an  earl     T 
is  I  corresponding  title  in  the  nobility  of  «e«ral  other  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Viscuin.     See  MISTLETOE. 

Vi'sen,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Bcira,  i«  old.  ill 
uilt.  dirtv,  and  hot,  but  ha*  a  fine  c.thedral,many  Ro 
ns,  and  a  well-attended  fair  in  September.     P.  »160. 
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VISHXEE-VOLOTCHOK— VISHNU. 


Vish'nce-Volo'tchok,  town  of  Kussia,  government 
of  Tver,  on  tho  T.sna.  carries  on  an  immense  transit-trade, 
cspeciallv  in  grain,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  OM*1  winch  con- 
B<wti  Hi.'  T«U  wiili  the  Ivertoa,  Md  thereby  the  Bailie 

with  the  Ca.-l.ian  Sea.      1'.  I::.*::!.  _ 


the 


Vish  nil,  the  second  person  of  the  Hindu  Tmnurti. 
Whilst  Ilnihran  is  said  to  create.  and  ffiw  to  destroy,  the 
chk-f  function  of  Vishnu  is  said  to  bo  preservation.  In 
ciii"  the  hi.-tory  of  the  god.  it  can  plainly  be  seen  that 
e  rea«m  lor  nominating  Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  Pre- 
server lies  in  the  fart  that  in  bis  avatars  ho  appears  as 
an  almi"hty  Deliverer,  the  last  succor  of  gods  and  men. 
VllsbU'OTM  <-niisi.ler  him  to  be  the  greatest  of  gods,  tho 
embodiment  of  tho  supremcst  Supreme.  Deriving  their 
i,le-i  from  the  root  meaning  of  the  word  I  uk»a,  tbe  \  uish- 
n'ava  Brahmam  declare  him  to  bo  tho  "  Encompasser"  and 
the  "AII-Penctr:itor."  And  not  only  so  :  as  the  supreme 
deity  he  formed  lieav.-n  mid  earth.  He  is  the  Indctinable 
Omnipotent,  and  is  the  comrade  of  the  gods  of  lire  and  tho 
spacious  firmament.  It  is  he  who  reclines  on  tho  lotus  ; 
he  is  as  fierce  as  the  long-tuskod  boar;  he  is  shaded  and 
guarded  by  the  hooded  serpent  of  many  heads;  he  is  tho 
lord  of  innumerable  hosts  of  the  monkey-warriors  of  Hiinu- 
man  ;  he  is  the  primal  fish  of  the  ocean  of  births  :  he  is  tho 
eternal  tortoise,  and  on  his  back  ho.  can  bear  all  the  weight 
of  the  universe  ;  he  is  the  man-lion  ;  and  he  is  the  fulfillcr 
of  all  space,  who  can  at  will  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
dwarf.  Brahma,  with  his  four  heads,  springs  into  being 
from  his  navel.  Ho  is  tbe  husband  of  the  peerless  Sita. 
who  is  so  pure  that  even  the  flames  of  a  furnace  cannot 
take  effect  on  her  person.  He  loves  dark  blue,  and  dark- 
blue  flowers  arc  used  in  his  worship.  He  is  tho  hero  of  tho 
KuiiKii/iiiiti,  and  he  is  the  matchless  Krishna,  with  his 
hyacinthino  complexion,  lie  is  lauded  in  the  Mah&lih&rata 
under  a  thousand  names.  He  is  Narayana,  the  rester  on 
the  waters.  He  is  the  loved  of  tho  Uopis,  the  thousand 
shepherdesses  whom  he  divinely  seduced.  He  is  the  sweet 
flute-player  of  heaven,  and  its  nimble  dancer.  Tho  lovely 
Laksmi,  goddess  of  prosperity,  sits  at  his  feet  and  fondles 
her  lord.  Now  he  rides  on  Garuda,  a  creature  partially 
man,  partially  bird.  Now  he  wields  the  axe,  or  drives  tho 
plough,  or  sits  on  a  throne.  In  a  word,  Vishnu  is  pre- 
sented to  us  under  almost  innumerable  aspects.  If  we  are 
to  believe  his  votaries  and  those  who  have  written  in  praise 
of  him,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  he  stands  alone,  as 
the  incomparable  chief  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  But,  un- 
fortunately, zealous  advocates  of  Saivism  are  as  extrava- 

§ant  in  the  praise  of  their  own  pet  deity,  and  declare  that 
e  is  so  potent  that  he  is  worshipped  by  Vishnu.  As  for 
Brahma,  he  is  rather  a  venerated  name  that  is  encircled  by 
shadowy  awe,  and  which  looms  through  tho  mists  of  tra- 
dition, than  a  living  power  to  whom  daily  prayers  and 
sacrifices  must  be  offered  up. 

Vishnu  in  the  Ver/as  is  the  sun.  In  the  Rig  -Veda  he  ia 
represented  as  "  stalking  over  the  seven  divisions  of  the 
globe  with  a  threefold  progression"  (i.  e.  he  shines  every- 
where in  three  ways  —  from  the  E.,  from  the  zenith,  and 
from  the  W.,  at  morn,  noon,  and  eve).  But  at  this  period 
the  worship  of  Vishnu  was  very  restricted,  and  his  praise 
not  unboundedly  expressed.  He  was  considered  but  a  third- 
rate  power,  after  all,  and  inferior  to  Indra,  whom  he  ex- 
pressly worships.  But  when  we  come  to  the  epic  times  of 
Sanskrit,  to  the  Mnhdlihdrnta  and  Rdmdyana,  then  at  once 
we  find  the  sun-god  of  the  Vedas  leap  up  into  sudden  prom- 
inence, and  become  identified  with  tho  eternal  Prime  Essence 
itself.  In  the  Mnh&bh&rata,  however,  although  treated  as 
one  of  the  Triad,  he  is  now  and  then  spoken  of  as  if  he 
were  not  of  equal  honor  with  Siva.  But  the  Jidindyana  is 
wholly  devoted  to  his  praise.  In  that  epic  he  is  the  chief 
of  the  gods,  and  his  supremacy  is  in  every  way  conspicuous 
and  complete. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Vishnu  as  a  god  is  his 
avatars.  It  is  his  incarnations  which  'present  him  to  us  as 
he  is  supposed  to  bo,  the  champion  of  gods  and  men.  Take 
away  the  idea  of  incarnations  from  the  Vaishn'ava  legends, 
and  only  the  primal  notions  of  Vedie  triads  are  left.  It  is 
because  that  the  grandeur  —  or  at  least  picturesqueness  —  of 
many  of  the  nine  past  avatars  of  Vishnu  struck  the  Hindi! 
fancy  that  Vishnu  sprang  up  to  popularity  so  suddenly,  and 
has  maintained  his  repute  as  a  power  so  long.  In  the  idea 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  these  incarnations  we 
catch  a  tone  of  Oriental  chivalry  much  calculated  to  fire 
the  Asiatic  imagination.  Then  the  lidmdi/aiia  burst  on 
the  world  of  Hinduism,  and  the  obscure  god  of  the  sun  was 
rai-ed  for  all  time  to  be  the  god  of  the  gods  of  the  East. 
He  could  do  no  evil.  He  ravished  the  Gopis,  but  did  he 
not  create  them?  May  not  a  potter  put  the  vessels  which 
he  makes  to  any  use  which  he  sees  fit  ?  Brahmans  will  ask 
the  Christian  in  words  the  latter  reverences,  "  Shall  not  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  Of  course  the  reply  is.  if 
put  as  a  query,  "  Who,  then,  is  that  Lord  ?"  It  must  be 


acknowledged  by  any  candid  man  who  has  read  the  I'urd- 
uat  that  Brahma  is  represented  as  a  liar  who  lusts  after  his 
own  daughter,  that  Siva  is  an  adulterer  and  abominably 
vicious  and  ferocious,  and  that  Vishnu  is  a  ibrnicator  as 
well  as  a  thief  from  his  cradle.  It  is  difficult  for  one  to 
choose  whom  to  worship  in  such  a  triad.  But  the  Brahman 
triumphantly  asks  you  to  explain  the  authority  by  which 
you  judge  the  gods  by  any  mortal  standard.  As  South 
Indian  poets  say — 

"  That  good  and  ill 's  gods'  play 
Do  not  our  sages  say  ? 

May  they  not  what  they  make  unmake  again? 
Mayhap,  in  'sport  divine' 
They  made  yovir  blood  and  mine; 

May  they  not  shed  it,  as  they  shed  the  rain?" 

These  lines  embody  one  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  Puranic 
philosophy.  All  mundane  mutters,  good  or  evil,  arc  only 
regarded  as  affording  sport  to  the  idle  gods,  who  are,  by 
virtue  of  their  divinity,  above  all  responsibility. 

It  will  be  most  convenient  if  we  now  glance  at  the  ava- 
taras  of  Vishnu,  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  generally  commented  on.  First,  then,  we  come  to  the 
incarnation  in  which  Vishnu  took  the  form  of  a  fish.  This 
is  called  the  Mitlx'/"  in-'itnt-.  In  the  Mtitm/ti  1'tn-uita  wo 
have  a  full  account  of  it.  There  are  many  indications 
that  the  history  of  this  avatar  has  some  connection  with 
that  of  the  Hebraic  account  of  the  Deluge.  With  the  story 
of  this  incarnation,  too,  is  incorporated  the  name  of  the 
lawgiver  Mann.  In  the  Mnliflhlidnitn  the  hero  of  this  ava- 
tar is  regarded  to  be  not  Vishnu,  but  Brahma.  Even  in 
tho  Vaishn'ava  traditions  Brahma  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  narrative.  Tho  origin  of  the  avatar  appears  to  have 
been  the  necessity  for  avenging  the  loss  of  the  four  Vcdd* 
which  proceeded  from  Brahma's  four  months.  The  Vaish- 
n'ava legend,  which  makes  Vishnu  to  be  the  avenger  of 
Brahma,  necessarily  implies  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu. 
Brahma,  we  are  tolii,  fell  asleep,  and  a  demon  saw  him  thus 
unconscious.  The  demon's  name  was  Hayagriva.  who  took 
the  opportunity  to  steal  the  Vedtis.  These  ]'n/n«  had  pro- 
ceeded from  tho  four  mouths  of  Brahma.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  according  to  one  legend,  Brahma  assumed 
a  four-headed  form  for  the  purpose  of  looking  to  the  four 
fjnarters  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  catch  his  daughter  Tilo- 
tnmi-i,  whom  he  desired  to  ravish.  (The  reader  will  re- 
member Milton's  lines,  "In  Saturn's  reign  such  mixture 
was  not  held  a  stain.")  Out  of  the  four  mouths  of  the  four 
heads,  thus  wantonly  assumed,  issued  the  holy  Vedas ! 
llavagriva  succeeded  in  robbing  Brahma,  but  was  caught 
in  the  act  and  fact  by  the  ever-watchful  Vishnu,  who  de- 
termined to  slay  the  doughty  devil.  But  ho  appears  to 
have  taken  a  long  time  about  it,  and  gone  about  his  work 
in  the  most  roundabout  manner  possible.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear why  Vishnu — who,  when  incarnate  in  his  cradle,  began 
to  set  an  example  to  men  by  stealing  a  pot  of  butter — should 
be  angry  at  the  similar  deed  of  Hayagriva.  Nor  can  the 
legends  to  the  effect  that  Brahma  sprang  up  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  power  and  person,  four-headed  and  crowned,  from 
the  navel  of  Narayana,  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  assumption  of  those  heads  inorderto  see  whither 
his  virgin  daughter  had  fled  from  his  incestuous  embrace. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus  are,  as  a 
whole,  a  contradictory  jumble  of  wild  legends.  The  Bible 
of  Christendom  stands  alone  as  one  harmonious  whole, 
composed  of  many  parts — a  history  written  in  all  ages  of 
the  ancient  world  and  by  different  men,  but  which,  in  no 
part  of  it,  is  self-contrad'ictory.  But  in  these  legends  of 
tho  avatars  of  Vishnu  we  must  take  only  one  and  record  it, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  be  recorded  by  others,  whoso  will.  So 
we  learn  from  the  account  we  follow  that  Vishnu  took  the 
form  of  a  fish.  The  sage  Manu  was  performing  his  relig- 
ious ablutions.  The  fish  slipped  into  his  hands,  addressed 
the  pious  sage,  and  claimed  protection  from  the  larger  fish. 
Manu  consented,  and  placed  it  in  his  pitcher  of  water.  But 
the  fish  grew  so  large  that  he  placed  it  in  a  pond.  Then 
the  pond  was  found  too  small,  and  the  iish  was  placed  in  a 
lake.  Then  nothing  but  tho  sea  would  contain  the  enor- 
mous creature;  whereupon  Manu  became  convinced  of  the 
divine  character  of  the  fish,  although  he  surely  might  have 
become  so  aware  long  before  when  he  heard  the  tinny  cu- 
riosity speak  to  him.  Prof.  Goldstiickcr  thus  writes: 
"  Satyavrata  now  understood  that  the  fish  was  none  other 
than  Narayana,  and  after  he  had  paid  his  adoration  to  the 
god,  Vishnu  revealed  to  him  the  imminence  of  a  deluge 
which  would  destroy  tho  world,  and  told  him  that  a  large 
vessel  would  appear  to  him,  in  which  he  was  to  embark, 
together  with  the  seven  Rishis,  taking  with  him  all  the 
plants  and  all  the  seeds  of  created  things.  Manu  obeyed 
the  behest  of  the  god,  and  when  the  water  covered  the  face 
of  the  earth,  Vishnu  again  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of 
a  golden  fish,  with  a  single  horn  ten  thousand  miles  long, 
and  to  this  horn  Manu  attached  the  vessel,  Vishnu's  serpent 
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serving  as  a  cord.  While  thus  floating  in  tho  vessel,  Manu 
irai  Mi-'Mi'ted  liy  the  fish  god  in  the  philo-opliical  doc- 
trine-' and  the  -  -i.-iii f  the  Supreme  Spirit  :  and  atlcr  the 

del uire  had  sill. -ided.  the  fish  '."id  killed  1  la vagi  iv  a.  icstored 
tl,,.  |  ',,1,1*  to  lirahllllill,  and  taught  them  to  tin:  .Manu  Sat 
vavrata."  There  are  surely  in  this  legend  particularly 
strange  alln-i"ii-  to  Noah  and  the  ark,  and  even  to  the 
niiiuln-r  of  peisons  who  e-caped  from  destruction  in  the 
flood. 

Next,  comes,  iii  the  usual  order  ii.-Mgncd.  tho  tortoise 
in  one  way  a  remarkable  incarnation,  as, 
although  tin-  god-  afterward  fought  with  them  and  gained 
the  victorv.  the  demons  were  at  fn-t  called  into  active  alii 
mice  with  all  the  powers  of  heaven.  And  yet  they  were 
summoned  lo  aid  toward  encompassing  their  own  downfall. 
For  the  L'ods  had  been  growing  weak  ;  the  demons  were,  if 
anvlhing.  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  liven  tho  men 
on  c.u-th,  by  performing  meritorious  acts  of  ansl,  i  il y  or  by 
offering  up  extraordinary  sacrifices,  were  getting  stronger, 
and  equal  in  strength  with  the  gods  them-clves.  So  the  I 
gods,  after  solemn  consultation,  repaired  to  the  omnipotent 
Vishnu,  who  directed  them  to  churn  tho  ocean  of  milk, 
with  the  mountain  Mniiilni-ii  for  their  churning-stick.  This 
wa-  to  be  stuck  down  into  the  sea,  cone  downward,  and  the 
long  serpent  of  Vishnu,  V&anki,  to  bo  coiled  round  the 
mountain.  The  demons  wero  to  pull  at  the  head  of  the 
snake,  and  the  gods  tu  pull  at  tho  tail,  each  alternately,  so 
that  the  mountain  should  revolve  in  the  sea  of  milk,  and 
churn  it.  Vishnu  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  tho  sea  to  support  the  moun- 
tain mi  his  buck  whilst  it  revolved  on  the  pivot  of  his  | 
scales.  All  this  was  done  that  tho  nectar  of  immortality, 
I  Amrita,  should  bo  obtained  for  the  gods,  that  their 
;th  might  be  renewed  and  perfect  invulnerability  ob- 
tained. The  Amritii  was  found  of  course.  Then  all  kinds 
of  the  most  miraculous  creations  suddenly  sprang  up  from 
out  of  the  milky  waves.  But  the  final  close  of  this  avatara 
which  is  rather  usual  in  these  Vaishn'ava  legends — 
a  free  fight  in  heaven.  Tho  Hindus  like  noise  and  com- 
in  it  ion  only  next  to  the  mysterious  and  the  wonderfully 
incredible  in  their  divine  histories.  Any  one  who  has  read 
the  JtiiiiKii/iiifi  will  remember  Hanuman's  leap  of  ninety 
odd  miles.  And  when  gods  and  demons  fight,  tho  Hindu 
li.-tens  with  raptnro  to  tho  tale  of  how  a  mountain  was  used 
as  a  club,  and  a  lightning-flash  as  a  javelin  ! 

We  now  come  to  tho  avatar  in  which  Vishnu  takes  upon 
himself  the  form  of  a  boar.  As  of  tho  other  incarnations, 
so  of  this,  there  arc  innumerable  versions.  That  which  the 
Saiva  religionists  chiefly  patronize  in  Southern  India  is  by 
no  means  Haltering  to  any  except  Siva;  for  in  that  version 
of  the  legend — undoubtedly  a  late  one,  however — Brahma 
tries  to  reach  the  head  of  Siva,  whilst  Vishnu  assumes  the 
form  of  a  boar,  and,  digging  to  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
tries  to  arrive  at  tho  feet  of  the  god.  But  he  is  the  illim- 
itable one.  Brahma  descends,  and  tries  to  make  believe 
he  has  accomplished  tho  feat  he  attempted,  but  is  exposed  ! 
and  oiirsed  by  Siva.  Vishnu  ascends  crestfallen,  his  tusks 
utterly  worn  out,  without  having  been  near  the  fulfilment 
of  his  purpose.  But  the  VarAha,  or  boar-avatar,  in  | 
the  earliest  phases  of  tho  legend,  appears  to  point  to  its  i 
being  an  incarnation  of  one  of  theTrimurti  with  the  main  ! 
object  of  saving  tho  earth  from  a  deluge  which  submerged 
it.  But.  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  Brahma  who, 
taking  the  form  of  a  boar,  tried  to  raise  up  the  earth  above 
tho  waters.  Afterward,  when  tho  Varaha  avatara  became 
iated  with  Vishnu,  all  kinds  of  strange  symbolisms 
in  connection  with  the  incarnation  were  invented.  The 
deluge  was  wickedness;  the  boar  was  the  power  of  relig- 
ious ceremonial.  The  rr»A««-/'«r<!ii<»  is  the  storehouse 
of  such  idealization.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater 
mass  of  fanciful  folly  than  that  which  we  owe  to  Vaish- 
n'avas  of  the  Pur&nic  period,  who  made  this  avatar  their 
especial  theme. 

Tho  r<i»i'iii»-<frnritra,  or  incarnation  in  which  Vishnu 
appears  as  a  dwarf,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  poetical 
and  pleasing  of  his  many  appearances  amongst  mortals. 
To  the  present  day  the  Hindus  listen  to  any  story  about 
the  Ij»rd  of  Space  who  took  three  steps — one  on  earth,  one 
on  air,  and  one  on  heaven — and  gained  these  three  empires 
for  himself.  For  it  happened  that  King  Bali  was  so  pow- 
erful a  monarch  that  he  overcame  ladra  himself.  He  was 
lord  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  and  tyrannized  over  the 
greatest  gods.  By  excessive  austerities  and  unrivalled 
sacrifices  he  became  so  powerful  that  it  was  only  by  craft 
that  the  almighty  Vishnu  could  himself  overcome  him.  So, 
whilst  Bali  was  performing  on  an  extraordinary  scale  a 
sacrifice  in  honor  of  tho  gods,  so  that  thereby  ho  might 
acquire  still  more  power  by  his  meritorious  action,  and 
rule  more  despotically  and  supremely  than  ever,  a  dwarf 
approached  him  and  did  him  reverence.  Bali  was  pleased, 
and  asked  the  little  Brahman  what  ho  would  like  for  a  gift. 


The  dwarf  raid.  •'  nnly  a<  much  ground  as  I  can  cover  by 

taking  three  steps."  This  comic. il  request  was  at  once 
granted,  when  the  god  leapt  up  us  the  mightiest  ot  the  Ic.-t 
of  heaven,  and,  placing  ,,n.-  |.,.,t  on  .-.nth.  one  01, 

middle -pace,  and  o v  er  lo  .  1   t-.   himself  the 

tlin  e  vv.nl.l-.  I.-  iv  ing  only  ln-11  (.>  liali.     1: ut.  on  a nut  ,,f 

the  pious  and  promi-e  keeping  manner  in  which  Biili  sub- 
mitted him-clf  to  Vi-hnu.  he  wari  told  by  the  god  that 
death  he  should  be  l.oin  again  a-  the  eighth  <.|  the  Munus. 
In  the  next  avatar  Vi-hnu  appears  an  a  man-lion,  an  I 
this  incarnation   is  called    .V.  '.-....A......  nin,,,.     In    it   the 

1'reserv  er  is  represented  as  saving  the  gods  ft .  .111  the  might, 
acquired  by  the  most  rigorous  penances,  ot  II.;  m  va  Ka'si- 
pu.  This  man  could  not  die.  He  was  lord  of  all  the  uni- 

.  preme  he  sto.nl: 

Tile  merit  of  III-  sacrifice 

Was  as  a  monsoon  Hood  : 

His  good  deeds  nnmherlc** — 

A-  in  hroad  plains  the  laden  ears  of  rice — 

That  gods,  who  fain  bad  shed  I  I  lilood, 

Constrained  by  nniil,  were  compel!' d  to  tdess!" 

lie  performed  the  omnipotent,  god-overpowering  horse- 
sacritiee.  Hut  even  in  his  case  the  wily  Vishnu  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  again  upheld  tho  might  and  supremacy 
of  heaven. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  account  of  thia  typical 
avatar,  it  would  be  well  to  draw  tho  attention  of  the  reader 
briefly  to  the  Hindus'  idea  of  tho  peculiar  efficacy  of  sacri- 
fice. So  it  was  an  implanted  theory  in  the  breasts  of  every 
Semitic  race.  The  Aryan  imbibed  it,  or  received  it  aa  a 
mental,  instinctive  axiom.  At  its  ulterior  object,  Fate 
seemed  to  stand  supremo.  The  gods  were  omnipotent,  yet 
not  purely  and  wholly  so.  A  wicked  and  depraved  mortal 
or  inferior  spirit  could,  by  the  practices  of  self-abnegation, 
austerity,  sacrifice,  and  the  rest,  terrify  tho  whole  pantheon. 
Merit  acquired  became  more  potent  than  deity  of  the  most 
exalted  kind.  And  then  the  only  remedy  was — incarna- 
tion !  How  wonderfully,  in  a  measure,  run  these  grooves 
of  thought  collaterally  with  tho  later  biblical  revelations! 
We  find  in  India  the  same  seeds  germinating,  uprising, 
flowering,  bearing  fruit,  and  casting  new  seeds  abroad 
which  we  find  in  the  soil  of  sacred  Palestine.  Tho  same 
instinctive  notions  are  afloat  in  tho  human  mind.  And  the 
Krishna  is  found  by  the  Orientalist  to  be  but  a  lower  and 
more  sensual  estimation  of  the  Christ. 

Jliran'yakai'ipH,  in  consequence  of  his  prolonged  meri- 
torious austerities  and  sacrifices,  forced  from  Bruhma  the 
gift  of  a  life  which  could  not  be  destroyed  by  any  created 
being — by  neither  man  nor  bird,  reptile  nor  demon  nor 
fish,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  mode,  or  by  any  weapon.  Ilia 
motive  was  anger  against  Vishnu.  The  moment  Hiran'- 
yakas'ipu  obtained,  through  merit,  this  invulnerability,  he 
began  to  molest  the  gods  and  to  persecute  the  votaries  of 
Vishnu.  At  length,  Vishnu  took  upon  himself  to  slay  this 
demon  without  there  being  any  need  for  Brahma's  vow 
being  broken.  He  came,  therefore,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
being  which  had  been  "  created,"  but  as  a  new  creation, 
a  man-lion,  and  tore  the  heart  of  the  demon  from  out  of  his 
breast  with  his  sharp  claws.  It  must  bo  acknowledged 
that  the  trickery  displayed  in  this  avatar  is  not  at  all 
worthy  of  divinity.  The  word  of  the  promise  is  only  kept, 
not  the  spirit. 

The  I'ara»u-R&mn  avatar  of  Vishnu  is  not  very  interest- 
ing, as  its  glory  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  great 
Ramaehaudra  AratAra.  It  was  the  liberation  of  the  uni- 
verse from  Arjuna  of  the  thousand  arms  which  was  accom- 
plished under  this  incarnation.  Here  again,  of  course,  wo 
meet  with  this  strange  belief  in  "merit,"  for  Arjuna  ac- 
quired his  malignant  power  wholly  by  deeds  of  unexampled 
piety.  Arjuna  was  of  the  military  class  of  Hindu*,  a 
Kshatriya,  and  Vishnu  vowed  to  extirpate  him  and  his 
whole  caste.  Using  an  axe  or  a  bow,  he  did  this;  and 


.  , 

has  been  supposed  that  the  legend  is  in  essence  hist, 
recording    a   great   struggle    in   primeval    times   bctw 
Brahmans  and  Kshatriyas.     The  Arjuna  of  tUl  araUi 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  other  heroes  of  his 


The  avatar  of  Vishnu  ns  Rama  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  Oriental  myths,  and  is  given  in  f u  I 
magnificent  epic,  the  K,Myn«a.     To  tins  very  day  pious 
Vaishn'avas  call  out  "  Rama ! 


!"  as  the  most  po  en 


ation  is  one  wild  fight  with  demons 


rvRns    no  . 

ihe  Palk  StraiU.     Rameswaram.  Mahendr^iri,  etc,   are 
mentioned  and  minutely  de«ribed.    The  monk.,  and  b«.r 
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arc    II. Ilia,    Hlivanil.    .-Mil,   •'"  r  I, 

.t,.rv  ><  full  "f  rlearlv-defined  characters  who  grandly 
move  hrou.'h  the  divine  drama :  ami  finally  all  m  some 
w  v  or  other.  combine  to  illustrate  the  omnipotence  of 


to  him  ami  DBMM  in  the  lorm  01  neciar  imi  «•= 
wiTM.  one-half  of  his  essence  passing  into  btiamlyd,  <>"<=- 
quarter  int.,  NiiMi'frd,  and  one-quarter  into  Kaikqfl. 
nmlt  of  this  imbibing  Xarayana  was  that  the  god  WM 
born  in  a  threefold  manner— as  Kama  (one-half  \  Ijhnu, 
son  of  Kausalya),  as  Lakshmana  (one-quarter  \  linnu), 
and  as  Blmrata  (also  one-quarter  Vishnu).  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  Lakshmana  was  u  twin,  and  that  Ins 
brother  divided  his  quarter  of  divinity  with  him,  but 
this  does  not  afl'ect  the  main  current  of  the  myth,  wherein 
Lakshmana  is  more  conspicuous  than  liharata.  At  an  early 
age  the  great  sage  Yithicamitru  recognized  in  Rama  the  | 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  taking  him  with  him  to  his  j 
secluded  retreat  in  the  jungle,  got  him  to  destroy  the 
troublesome  demons  of  the  vicinity,  who  broke  in  upon  the 
pious  meditations  of  tire  sage  and  destroyed  much  of  his 
peace  of  mind.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rama  and  the  Rakshasas,  or  demons,  which  lasted  all 
through  the  course  of  his  history.  They  constantly  pol- 
luted the  sacrifices  of  the  holy  men,  and  Rama  constantly 
pursued,  fought  with,  and  slew  them.  Under  this  head 
the  K&m&iiana  gets  to  be  positively  wearisome.  Rama 
always  conquers,  and  is  always  bespattered  with  praise, 
and  so  on.  Rama,  in  all  his  adventures,  has  Lakshmana 
at  his  side  to  share  their  dangers  with  him,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  the  brothers  is  a  delightful  episode  of  ancient 
Hindu  poetry.  But  the  fairest  creation  of  the  Rama 
legend  is  the  sweet  and  pure  and  loving  Sita.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Janaka,  a  potent  monarch,  who  determined  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  king  most  worthy  of  her,  and  who 
could  perform  the  most  wonderful  martial  exploits.  A 
host  of  royalty  presented  itself  to  contend  for  the  prize. 
Sita  was  to  be  the  bride  of  the  man  who  could  bend  the 
enormous  bow  which  only  Siva,  of  gods  and  mortals,  had 
ever  bent  before.  The  kings  tried  their  best,  but  could  not 
do  so.  Rama  bent  it  like  a  willow  wand,  and  flung  it 
disdainfully  away,  and  duly  became  the  husband  of  the 
beautiful  Sita.  In  ancient  Puranio  legends,  it  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing,  we  frequently  come  upon  legendary 
accounts  of  strength  being  tested  by  the  bow,  and  accu- 
racy of  aim,  together  with  steadiness  of  the  eye,  by  the 
arrow.  Rama's  first  test  of  strength  took  place  at  Mithila. 
Rama's  brethren  married  Sita's  sisters.  Dasaratha,  Rama's 
father,  now  grew  old  and  imbecile,  and  installing  Bha- 
rata,  the  third  son,  as  his  successor  on  the  throne,  ban- 
ished his  son  Rama  to  live  in  the  forests  for  fourteen 
years.  Rama  set  out,  honoring  his  father's  mandate  and 
preferring  exile  to  disobedience  to  paternal  authority.  Soon 
after,  Dasaratha  died.  Bharata  now  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Ayodhya.  Rama  recommenced  fighting  the  fiends.  One 
of  these  was  a  she-devil,  sister  of  the  almighty  demon  of 
Ceylon.  At  the  sight  of  Rama  she  became  desperately 
enamored,  but  he  repulsed  her  embraces.  At  last  she  be- 
came so  importunate  that  her  ears  and  nose  had  to  be  ju- 
dicially removed,  and  they  were  carefully  eliminated  from 
her  face  by  Rama's  brother !  Being  naturally  rather  dis- 
pleased, she  hurried  off  to  her  brother  Ravana,  told  him  of 
Rama  and  his  treatment,  and  then  slyly  played  her  trump 
card  by  telling  the  monstrous  ogre  of  Ceylon  that  Rama 
possessed  a  wife  who  was  simply  peerless,  and  who  could 
be  easily  carried  off.  Sita  was  soon  followed  to  the  forest 
Dandakn,  enticed  from  the  home  of  Rama  in  the  jungle 
whilst  Rama  himself  was  chasing  a  visionary  deer,  and 
carried  away  by  the  hideous  Ravana  to  the  central  wilds 
of  Ceylon.  Rama,  after  a  little  lamentation,  which  forms 
a  poetically  touching  episode,  finds  out  to  whom  he  owes 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  straightway  sets  off  to  make  war 
against  the  demon  of  the  "  island  "  (Lmika).  He  collects 
a  vast  army  of  monkeys  and  other  animals  to  aid  him  in 
his  invasion.  The  son  of  the  wind,  tianumdn,  leads  the 
animal  host.  The  rocks  are  torn  down  from  the  Himalayas 
and  thrown  into  the  strait  between  RamGswaran  and 
Ceylon,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  for  tiic  forces  of  the  aveng- 
ing avatar  to  cross  over.  Hanuman,  however,  crosses  over 
to  Ceylon  in  a  more  expeditious  and  agile  way.  He  goes 
to  Mahe'ndragiri,  a  mountain  about  5000  and  6000  feet 
above  sea-level  in  the  extreme  S.  of  India,  and  takes  a 
clear,  clean  leap  from  the  top  to  Adam's  Peak,  tho  highest 


mountain  in  Ceylon.  It  appears  that  Hanuman,  ere  clear- 
ing this  prodigious  jump  of  100  miles  or  so,  leapt  off  with 
one  foot,  so  us  to  alight  on  the  other.  So  on  the  rocky 
tops  nf  both  the  mountains  we  have  alluded  to,  the  traveller 
is  shown  by  the  simple  natives  the  imprint  in  the  hard 
rock  of  one  huge  foot.  Kama  of  course  prove*  victorious, 
destroys  Ravana,  and  rescues  Sita.  who  is  put  into  a  fur- 
nace to  test  her  purity  after  her  rape  by  Ravana.  Agni, 
the  fire-god,  sustains  her  through  the  ordeal,  and  her  chas- 
tity is  fully  vindicated.  Rama  returns,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourteen  years'  exile,  to  Ayodhya,  ami  claims 
the  kingdom  from  liharata.  who  nobly  abdicates.  Every- 
where, throughout  Southern  India  at  least,  the  two  favor- 
ite names  by  which  Vishnu  is  known  are  Rama  and 
Krishna. 

It  is  to  the  latter  avatar  that  we  now  must  come.  It  is 
extremely  complex,  and  we  cannot  here  devote  great  space 
to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Krishna  (together  with  JSalaifinia) 
was  born  a  hero  and  champion  of  the  great  Panduva  kings 
in  their  wars  against  the  Kurus.  He  is,  as  a  god,  simply 
the  ideal  personification  of  heroism,  manliness  of  every 
kind,  astuteness,  and  lust.  He  is  of  a  deep-blue  com- 
plexion, and  is  the  perfection  of  manly  beauty.  He  first 
conies  to  earth  as  the  opponent  of  A'«H#o,  the  fiend-king, 
who  terrorized  over  gods  and  men.  To  accomplish  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  and  to  annihilate  Kausa,  he,  with  Balartima, 
determined  to  become  incarnate,  born  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  births  of  Devaki.  Kausa  had  news  of  this,  and 
killed  every  child  born  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  by  means 
of  stratagems  and  concealment  Balarama  ami  Krishna 
escaped  and  grew  up.  AVhen  a  few  years  old,  they  killed 
powerful  demons  and  played  all  kinds  of  pranks  with 
shepherds,  uprooting  trees,  overturning  heavy  wagons,  etc. 
But  even  this  was  an  improvement  on  Krishna's  prime 
achievements  as  an  infant.  He  began  his  earthly  career 
as  an  incarnate  god  by  stealing  butter!  When  seven  years 
old,  he  killed  a  seven-headed  snake-demon  on  the  Jumna. 
A  little  time  afterward  he  persuaded  some  votaries  of  Indra 
to  worship  the  mountain  Guvardltana,  rather  than  \  ishnu 
himself.  This  greatly  incensed  the  sky-god,  who,  to  pun- 
ish the  land,  sent  down  for  a  whole  week  a  deluge  of  rain 
on  the  shepherds  who  had  left  off  worshipping  him ;  but 
these  were  not  injured,  for  Krishna  tore  up  by  its  roots 
the  mountain  Govardhana,  and  held  it  up,  base  upward, 
like  an  umbrella,  over  the  heads  of  those  who  obeyed  his 
behests  !  Finally,  Indra  worshipped  Krishna  as  omnipo- 
tent. Vishnu  now  took  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  carnal 
lust.  His  dark-blue  face  and  comely  form  at  once  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  susceptible  <j6pii,  or 
shepherdesses,  and  led  to  a  thousand  of  them  being  rav- 
ished by  Krishna.  Jayadeva,  the  poet  of  Kinduvilva,  nar- 
rates that  after  a  little  Krishna  became  weary  of,  and  peni- 
tent for,  these  worldly  excesses,  and  married  as  his  one 
wife  the  pure,  saintly,  ethereal,  and  intellectual  Kadhu. 
However,  if  this  be  true,  he  soon  got  tired  of  his  monog- 
amy, for  we  find  him  marrying  shortly  afterward  sixteen 
thousand  one  hundred  virgins!  Krishna  and  his  brother 
at  length  slay  their  great  enemy  Kausa,  after  having 
killed  two  of  his  pugilists  before  thought  to  be  invincible. 
Krishna  was  especially  noted  for  lust  and  for  thieving ;  so 
now  we  read  of  him  stealing  a  miraculous  tree  from  In- 
dra's  heaven.  Ho  died  by  an  arrow  from  a  hunter's  bow. 
The  hunter  thought  he  was  a  deer,  and  wounded  him  in 
the  sole  of  his  foot.  A  strangely  commonplace  ending  to 
the  life  of  a  god  who  had  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
wives!  Krishna  is  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  creations  of 
Oriental  imagination.  But  he  is  thoroughly  lyjiir-at.  He 
is  dark  of  face  in  a  land  of  dark  complexions,  lie  is  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Oriental  loves  the  beautiful  as  much  as  most 
men  do.  He  is  deceitful,  and  wily,  and  shrewd,  and  un- 
scrupulous; and  the  Asjatic  has  a  great  regard  for  these 
"virtues."  He  is  lustful,  but  India  is  a  land  where  wives 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  where  he  that  has  most  money 
indulges  most  in  the  pampering  of  his  sexual  passions. 
He  steals;  and  the  Hindtt  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  only 
wishes  he  could  steal  the  whole  land,  as  perhaps  some  civ- 
ilized nations  have  done  in  their  quiet  and  eminently  gen- 
teel and  respectable  way.  Ho  is  brave ;  the  timid  Brah- 
man delights  in  courage,  with  a  vague  sort  of  admiration 
for  the  inconceivable.  Then  Vishnu  redresses  wrongs. 
Never  mind  his  faults,  then,  say  they,  if  this  be  true.  His 
wife  is  Sri  or  Lakthmi,  the  beautiful  goddess  of  prosper- 
ity; and  prosperity  the  Hindu  fully  appreciates.  Vishnu 
is  therefore  a  most  popular  god.  He  is  not  feared  like 
Siva,  but  he  is  loved  in  a  dim,  fanatical  kind  of  way.  His 
idols — witness  those  of  Srirangam — are  covered  with  robes, 
and  plates,  and  necklaces,  and  armlets,  and  rings,  and 
anklets,  and  crowns,  and  overshadowed  by  umbrellas  and 
seated  on  thrones,  each  and  all  ablaze  with  jewels  of  the 
largest  size  and  first  water — diamond,  and  ruby,  and  em- 
erald, and  topaz,  and  opal,  and  sapphire,  and  pearl.  Much 
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more  might  ho  written  of  Vishnu.  l>ut  we  must  conclude 
our  remarks  by  a  passing  allusion  to  the  lltulilliu  avatar. 
III,-   niiilh.      It' is   evidently  ii  liit''   iiiM-niion  of  the  .liiiini 
M  .1  \i\  IM  to  reconcile  llruhiiiuiiisiu  with  , 

Buddhism.     'I'l"1  lust  iivntiir  is  M-t  i ii'.  when  tin'  great 

,',,1  with  tin-  t'""r  hands  will  aei iplish  all  thing*  in  tin1 

linal  A'..'/,-,  iTttar.  '!.  C.  I'AI.DWKI.I.. 

X  l-lllll'    SprOfh.       Si'i'    llKAF    AMI   1>I   Mil,    liy    Iliiv.     II. 

BAIIXAUI'.  1. 1..  1 1.:  iiml  Vnii-K,  by  I'mir.  I!.  It.  K  \vwiiM),  A.M. 
VUiuotli*.     See  GOTHS,  by  Pimp.  CI.KMKXS  Prm:i:s>  x. 
Vision.     Sri'  Ari-Kvnix. 
Vision,  Defects  of.    See  SIUHT,  DKFKCTS  IK,  in  AP- 

PKXIUX. 

Visitation,  in  law.  Sec  Coiti'oiiA  nox  :  '{  iv.),  by  PROP. 
T.  W.  UwKiirr,  l.L.D. 

\  i-itii'lion  Nuns,  first  c.-tal.lMicd  in  liiln  ill  Ann<"\, 
Suvov,  bv  St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  .Iain'  .'ranees  do 
Cbantal;  received  papal  approbation  in  1626;  introduced 
into  the.  I'.  S.  in  IMIS  by  Teresa  Lalor.  The  order  has 
numerous  convents  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Viswilmitra.  Vimriiuii'irn  was  a  great  sage  of  the 
Kshatriya  oa«te.  lie  is  said  to  have  lived  many  thousalid- 
of  years-,  ami  to  have  performed  constant  austerities  of  an 
astonishing  nature.  He  is  represented  as  nf  kindly  dignity, 
and  the  great  foe  of  Vitniuliilin.  Between  Vasishtha  and 
Viswfuuitru  there  was  a  constant  conflict  for  supremacy, 
the  former  being  at  first  victorious,  but  finally  the  latter. 
The  whole  legend  is  in  praise  of  the  Brahman  easte.  in  con- 
tradistinetion  to  the  warrior  division  of  Hindu  sects.  It 
is  indubitably  an  extremely  ancient  myth.  Vasishtha  seems 
to  have  been  the  personification  of  Hrahmanism,  and  Vis- 
waniitra  the  personification  of  the  Kshatriya  eastc.  When, 
after  many  thousands  of  years  of  austerities,  Viswamitra, 
bv  merit,  becomes  the  equal  or  superior  of  Vasishtha,  this 
is  only  aeeoinplishecl  by  his  becoming  a  Brahmarshi,  or 
Brahmana  Kishi,  a  sage  of  a  higher  caste  than  that  in 
which  he  was  born.  Thus,  the  Brahman  element  in  the 
history  of  Viswamitra  is  clearly  traceable.  This  history 
is  an  extremely  quaint  and  interesting  one.  It  extends 
from  the  earliest  Vedie  times,  through  the  epic  to  the 
Puranic.  Its  episodes,  as  given  by  various  writers,  are, 
however,  extremely  contradictory.  We  must  give  briefly  a 
version  or  two  of  the  acts  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated 
sage  and  asectic,  selecting  as  best  we  can  the  accounts  most 
widely  credited. 

Vis'wamitra  traces  his  origin  to  the  monarch  PurOravai. 
His  lather  was  lid/liiu  or  tn'nllii.     The  well-known  charac- 
ter JiiiiiKiliii/iii  was  said  to  be  his  nephew,  who  is  connected 
with  the  I'lirnmi-r&mn  aratdra  of  Vishnu,  which  we  have 
previously  alluded  to.     Viswamitra  had  a  hundred  sons, 
and  could  only  be  diverted  from  meritorious  austerities  and 
sacrifices  bv  being  snared  by  beautiful  women.     He  wrote 
several  of  the  hymns  of  the  Jtiy  -  Vttla.     The  rivalry  bo- 
tween  Vasishtha  and  Viswamitra  is  said  to  have  begun 
about  a  question  of  sacrificial  precedence.     Afterward  Vis 
wamitra  visited  Vasishtha,  who  had  one  of  those  miraculous 
cows  of  prosperity  and  plenty — a  kind  of  living  Aladdin's 
lamp,  the  owner  of  which  could  have  pretty  much  what  ho 
liked — which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  Indian  legends. 
Viswamitra  abused  the  sumptuous  hospitality  of  his  host, 
and  tried  to  seize  and  carry  away  the  wonderful  cow.     But 
the  cow  asserted  its  divine  origin,  and,  emitting  hosts  of 
warriors,  destroyed  the  hosts  of  Viswamitra,  who  had  to 
fly.     He  now  became   convinced  of  the   invincibility  of 
Brahmans  when  pitted  agninst  any  other  caste.     So  he  de- 
termined to  become  a  Brahman.     Many  thousand  years 
passed  before  ho  attained  his  object,  but  he  did  finally  be- 
eomi!  a  pure  Brahmanio  sage.    First,  after  a  thousand  years 
or  so  of  penance,  meditation,  and  deeds  of  holiness,  aus- 
terity, and  sacrificial  rites  and  observances,  he  became  a 
secular  Kishi,  then  a  Kishi  pure  and  simple,  then  a  chief  of 
Rishis.  and  then,  last  of  all,  the  goal  of  his  desires,  a  Brah- 
man Rishi,  to  whom  Vasishtha  himself  had  to  yield  pre- 
cedence.    So  he  became  the  "  friend  of  all  the  gods,     as 
bis  name  in  Sanskrit  signifies.     But  before  he  attained  the 
summit  of  his  desires,  he  was  often  thwarted  by  the  gods 
themselves,  who  were  nfraid  that   he  would  become  too 
powerful.     They  consulted,  and  found  out  the  weak  point 
in  the  saint's  character — the  love  of  the  fair  sex.     So  they 
sent  to  him  "her  of  the  fish-bright  eyes, the  flowering  ten- 
dril of  the  gods,"  Mennlcd.     Her  dalliance  quite  turned  the 
hcid  of  the  sage.     Then  afterward  a  beautiful  creature 
called  llnmtihil  did  precisely  the  same  thing.     Amongst 
the  miracles  performed  by  Viswamitra  was  that  of  causing 
a  king  to  ascend  bodily  to  heaven,  and  by  an  incantation 
to  prevent  the  sacrificial  immolation  of  a  human  victim. 
Whilst  he  raised  himself  to  a  higher  caste,  he  by  his  power 
could  lower  a  man's  caste,  and  indeed  did  so  in  the  cas< 
of  fifty  of  his  own  sons.     The  splendid  hymns  in  the  third 
mandala  of  the  Kiij-  Veda  are  in  most  part  ascribed  to  Vis- 


wamitra. In  them  ho  confine"  bin  devotion  to  Agni,  the 
deity  of  fire.  He  begins  (him  :  "  Mender  me  vigorous,  Agni, 
since  thou  hast  made  me  the  bearer  of  t!i  >r  it 

in  the  sacrili* •<• :  IHUIOI ing  the  gods  who  are  present,  I  lake 


hold  of  the  stone  (to  express  the  juice  i  :  I  i.iopinalc  them  ; 
do  thou.  Agni,  protect  my  person.     We  have  pert... 
Agni,  a  successful  sacrifice:  may  my  praise  iinnrnitv  (thec) 


as  worshipping  thee  with  fuel  and  with  reverence:  (the 
gods)  from  heaven  desire  the  adoration  of  the  pious,  who 
are  anxious  to  praise  the  adorable  and  mighty  AiMii.  The 
gods  discovered  the  graceful  Agni  concealed  nmidst  the 
waters  of  the  flowing  rivers  for  the  pnrpo-e  of  (sacred)  acts 
— Agni,  who  is  intelligent,  of  purified  >  urm-.  and  friendly; 
who  from  his  birth  bestowed  happiness  on  earth  and  heaven." 
.  .  .  "  Spreading  through  the  lirmnment  with  shining  limbs, 
sanctify  ing  the  rite  with  intelligent  and  piiritvirig  ener- 
gies, and  el., the. I  with  radianee.  he  bestows  upon  tile  Wor- 
shipper ahiin. laiit  food  and  great  nnd  undiniiiiished  pros- 
peiity."  .  .  .  "Sun  of  rtrength,  su-tained  by  nil,  Ibou 
shine-'  bright  and  rapid  rays.  When  the  vig- 

orous Agni  is  magnified   by  piai-c,  then  the  showers  of 
sweet  rain  descend."  ..."  I,  the  institutor  of  the  rite, 
orship  thee  with  oblations,     lie-ii-.ii>  of  thy  favor,  1  im- 
I'.ie  thy  friendship,     tirant.  together  with  the  gods,  pro- 
.ection  to  him  w  ho  piai-e-  the.-.    I'ICMTV  e  us  w  ith  Ihv  wcll- 
rjnlated  rays."     (See  II.  II.  Wilson's  /ii-/    (""/•»  SmihitH, 
Mil.  ii.  p.  :il>.  to  vol.  iii.  p.  II.)      The  above  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  of  the  Vedic  hymns  ascribed  to  V'iswa- 
mitra.  K.  C.  c  u  nw  i  i  i.. 

Vis'tuln  [Pol.  Witta  ;  Ger.  WWeW],  river  of  K 
rises  in  Austrian  Silesia  in  the  Carpathian  Mountain-,  2UOO 
I'ect  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  flows  with  a  winding  course, 
but  generally  in  a  northern  direction,  through  Poland  and 
Eaet  Prussia,  and  enters  the  Baltic  through  several  mouths. 
Its  entire  course  is  616  miles  ;  at  its  entrance  into  Poland, 
after  receiving  the  San,  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

Vita'cese  [from  VYli«,  the  most  important  genus],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  and  mostly  climbing  woody  plants. 
There  are  260  recognized  species,  but  the  grapevines  (  Vilit 
rial/era,  V.  labruiea)  are  the  only  ones  of  economic  value, 
although  several  others  are  planted  for  ornamental  purpose*. 

Vital  (ORDERIC).     See  OROKRICI-S  VITAI.IS. 

Vital  Statistics.    See  APPKKDIZ. 

Vitebsk',  government  of  Western  Russia,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Dwina,  comprises  an  area  of  17,.t3G  sq.  in.,  with 
888,727  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  level,  and  co\,-,ed  with 
forests  which  yield  excellent  timber  and  mast:  with  lakes 
which  are  rich  with  nsh ;  and  with  marshes  which  afford 
good  pastures.  Though  the  soil  in  general  is  not  very  fer- 
tile, much  grain  and  flax  are  raised,  and  cattle  and  coarsc- 
woolled  sheep  are  reared. 

Vitebsk,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
Vitebsk,  on  the  Dwina,  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  has  no 
manufactures,  but  an  active  trade  in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and 
cattle.  P.  28,944. 

Vit'elline  [Lat.  mtelltu,  "yolk  of  egg"],  the  albumin- 
oid or  proteid  constituent  of  the  yolk  of  eggs.  (See  AL- 
BUMINOIDS.) It  has  been  ranked  as  a  special  compound  of 
this  class,  but  is  now  rather  deemed  by  some  to  be  merely 
a  mixture  of  ordinary  albumen  and  caseinc.  It  is  obtained 
by  simple  treatment  of  yelk  with  ether,  which  dissolves 
out  the  oily  and  coloring  matters.  II.  WI'RTZ. 

Vitel'lius  (Arms),  b.  in  Rome  Sept.  24,15  A.  D.  ,-^was 
a  great  favorite  with  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
who  bestowed  the  highest  offices  ami  greatest  honors  on 
him,  although  he  was  a  sluggish  glutton,  generally  drunk 
every  day.  Galba  sent  him  to  Germany  in  Dec.,  68,  as 


recognized  Vitellius.     In  Rome,  Otho  had  assumed  the  im- 
perial dignity,  but  he  was  defeated  at  Bedriacuui  by  %  itol- 
lius's  generals,  and  stabbed  himself  Apr.  15,  69.    July  18, 
Vitellius  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  or  r. 
loose  band,  of  about  60,000  soldiers.     He  mad. 
confiscations  or  executions ;  he  seemed  bent  only  on  ea 
and  drinking,  and  for  .these  purposes  he  spent  fabuou 
sums.     Meanwhile,  VESPASIAN  (which  see)  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  armies  of  the  East  and  his  gen- 


M~2.a 

and  put  to  death  by  a  common  soldier  D 
Vitellus.  See  EHBRTOLOGV,  by  PROF.  J.  C.  DALTO*,  M. 
Viter'bo  [anc.  IV/rrtn-m],  a  city  and  commune  in  the 
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is  particularly  important,  with  rich  pasturage  and  many 
valuable    mineral   deposits.      From   these   sources   >H    ; 
rived   a    "real  quantity  of  raw  material,  the  elaboration 
of   which   furnishes  employment  to    many  laborers.     \l- 
Infco    has   also   several    mineral   springs,  very  various 
temperature    and   composition,    which    are    beneficial 
,,,,,,,'y    diseases.     Among    these    .«    the   »•, f.™.'.  a  I,,  «. 


j>  (in.,  ii  i;i,  (HIM   wn«v.«  u  jL  •          u 

wi-illh  aii'l  culture  of  old  Etruria,  and  there  are  in  the 
t  i-.vn  an  I  neighborhood  numerous  interesting  specimens 
of  Roman  anil  mediaeval  architectural  art.  It  docs  not 
appear,  however,  that  Vitcrbo  or  its  environs  was  ever 
the  site  of  any  considerable  Roman  city,  and.  in  fact,  the 
town  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  a  history.  The  cathedral 
is  (if  earlv  date,  and  contains  a  picture  by  Mantegna,  and 
in  the  church  of  the  Osscrvnnti  del  I'ariidiso  is  a  fresco  as- 
cribed to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  Santuario  dclhv  Quercia, 
just  without  the  town,  is  much  admired  for  its  architecture 
and  for  its  sculptures  and  terra-cottas,  among  which  latter 
arc  renowned  works  by  Luea  and  Agostino  dclla  Robbia. 
The  villa  Lante  dclla  Rovere  and  that  of  Buen  Retiro  are 
celebrated,  as  is  also  a  fountain  called  Fontana  de'  Mori. 
Many  civil  structures  in  Vitcrbo  have  architectural  features 
of  much  merit.  P.  26,237. 

Vitet'  (Lot-is),  b.  in  Paris  Oct.  18,  1802;  was  educated 
for  a  teacher,  but  engaged  in  journalism  and  literature; 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Globe,  and  published  with  con- 
siderable success  the  dramatic  poems  I/nSarr1etiilt»(Wtt)> 
Let  Ktati  <le  Illoia  (1827),  and  Ln  Mnrt  de  Henri  III.  (1829). 
From  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  to  the  nxip  d'etat,  Dec. 
2,  1851,  he  held  various  offices  in  the  civil  service,  but  re- 
tired then  into  private  life,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literature.  1).  in  Paris  June  5,  1873.  His  principal 
works  arc  —  Eiutmkc  Leineur  (1843),  tfonagnipkia  de. 
I' E<lli*e  de  Nutre-Dume  lie  Not/on  (1845),  Fmgmtntt  et  Me- 
/'iiii/ri  (2  vols.,  1846),  Etmii  historiquen  et  littemircs  (1862), 
£tii,lei  unr  rii;»l<,ire  de  V Art  (1864),  etc. 

Viticulture.     See  VINE-CULTURE,  by  E.  W.  HILOARD. 

Viti  Islands.     See  FEEJEE  ISLANDS. 

Vitis.    See  GRAPE,  VISE-CULTURE,  and  VITACE^E. 

Vito'ria,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Alava,  consists  of  an  old  town,  narrow,  gloomy,  and  dirty, 
and  a  new  town,  open,  airy,  and  elegant,  with  many  fine 
buildings  and  beautiful  promenades.  Articles  of  brass, 
iron,  and  ebony,  earthenware,  candles,  leather,  and  choco- 
late, are  extensively  manufactured,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  oil, 
wine,  fruits,  and  corn  is  carried  on.  On  Juno  21, 1813,  the 
allied  English  and  Spanish  army  under  Wellington  gained 
a  victory  here  over  the  French  under  Jourdan.  P.  18,700. 

Vitre',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
on  the  Vilaine,  is  a  curious  old  place,  but  interesting  and 
lively.  Its  manufactures  of  leather  and  hosiery  are  exten- 
sive ;  has  a  brisk  trade  in  wax,  honey,  and  grain.  P.  8900. 

Vitrification.  See  GLASS,  by  C.  G.  LELAND,  and 
GLASS,  AMERICAS  MANUFACTURE  OF,  by  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Vit'rified  Forts,  a  remarkable  class  of  pre-historic 
fortifications  almost  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  its  islands. 
They  are  made  of  silicious  stone,  and  the  inside — in  some 
cases  the  outside,  or  indeed  the  whole  mass — has  been 
vitrified  by  the  action  of  fire  and  of  wood-ashes,  the  stone 
being  transformed  into  a  kind  of  glass.  Whether  the  vitri- 
fication was  intentional  or  not,  is  a  mooted  question. 

Vitriol,  Elixir  of.  See  MINERAL  ACIDS,  MEDICINAL 
USES  or,  by  PROF.  E.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 

Vitriol,  Oil  of.  See  SULPHURIC  ACID,  by  II.  WURTZ, 
A.  M. 

Vit'riols  [Lat.  vitrnm,  from  the  glassy  character  of  the 
crystals],  a  generic  name  among  the  earlier  chemists  for  the 
sn//>hntef,  often  still  applied  in  common  language.  Thus, 
ferrous  sulphate  is  tjreen  vitriol  or  iron  vitriol,  cupric  sul- 
phate is  blue  vitriol  or  copper  vitriol,  zinc  sulphate  is  white 
ritriiil  or  zinc  vitriol,  and  so  on.  Sulphuric  acid  was  also 
called  vitriolic  acid,  as  forming  vitriols  or  obtained  from 
them,  as  in  early  times  it  was  so  obtained.  H.  WURTZ. 

Vitru'vius  Pol'lio,a  Roman  architect  and  author  of  a 
treatise  on  architecture  in  ten  books,  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror Augustus.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  Verona,  if  we  may  receive  the  testimony  of  an  in- 
scription found  there.  His  work  appears  from  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  composed  about  B.  c.  14.  In  respect 
to  its  subject  it  is  very  important,  as  it  is  tho  only  one  of 
the  kind  that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  his  authorities.  Vitruvins 
discussed  his  art  in  its  widest  sense.  In  tho  first  seven 


books  he  treats  of  architecture  proper,  ecclesiastical  and 
private  building;  in  the  eighth,  of  water  and  aqueducts; 
in  the  ninth,  of  sun-dials:  and  in  the  tenth,  of  machines. 
His  chief  sources  were  Greek  writers,  but  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  seems  deficient.  Though  he  possessed  varied  learn- 
ing and  a  philosophic  turn,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
practised author,  and  frequently  fails  to  express  himself 
intelligibly.  Some  things,  indeed,  are  obscure  from  our 
own  want  of  information  on  this  complicated  subject  at  this 
distance  from  the  period  of  the  writer;  thus,  his  iiuxfiihi*, 
or  unit  employed  in  giving  tho  proportions  of  an  ancient 
temple,  is  maintained  by  Aurea  to  be  the  diameter  of  tho 
column  at  its  average  vertical  height,  but  by  Rcber  to  be 
the  diameter  of  the  lower  end  of  the  column  proper.  We 
have  also  an  abridgment  of  the  work  by  a  very  ancient 
but  unknown  author,  who  has  preserved  the  arrangement 
of  the  original,  but  has  limited  the  subject  to  private  build- 
ings. Vitruvius  has  been  translated  by  Newton  in  2  vols. 
fol.,  with  47  plates  (London,  1771-01),  and  by  Wilkins,  also 
in  2  vols.  fol.  (London,  1813).  CHARLES  SHORT. 

Vitry-le-Francois',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Marne,  on  the  Marnc,  is  fortified,  manufactures  hats,  ho- 
siery, oil,  and  trades  in  wood,  coal,  corn,  and  iron.  P.  7022. 

Vitto'ria,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  about 
20  miles  N.  W.  of  Modica.  In  the  neighboring  plains  are 
raised  vast  quantities  of  the  soda-plant,  the  ashes  of  which 
are  exported  to  Marseilles  for  the  use  of  the  soap-factories 
of  that  city.  This  town  received  its  name  from  a  victory 
obtained  by  Roger  over  the  Arabs  in  1092.  P.  17,921. 

Vittoria  Colonna.     See  COLONXA  (VITTORIA). 

Vitns's  Dance,  Saint.  See  SAIST  VITUS'S  DANCE, 
by  A.  M.  HAMILTON,  M.  B. 

Vivarium.    See  AQUARIUM. 

Viver'ridse  [from  Viuerra — an  ancient  name — tho  typ- 
ical genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Kcnr,  con- 
taining the  civets  and  allied  types.  The  form  is  generally 
more  or  less  elongated,  and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
weasels;  the  head  is  elongate  and  terminates  in  a  promi- 
nent snout ;  tho  feet  are  neither  typically  digitigrade,  as  in 
the  cats  and  dogs,  nor  plantigrade,  as  in  the  bears,  but 
rather  intermediate,  sometimes  tending  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  another ;  the  toes  are  mostly  well  devel- 
oped, the  claws  sharp  ;  the  tail  more  or  less  elongated  ;  tho 
teeth  36  to  40  in  number,  and  moderate  in  size  (M.  f .  rarely 
J;  P.  M.  |,  exceptionally  | ;  C.  {;  I.  |  X  2) :  the  true  mo- 
lars of  the  upper  and  last  of  the  lower  jaw  tubercular.  Tho 
skull  is  of  the  "icluroid"  (cat-like)  type,  the  paroccipital 
processes  being  closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bullte  ;  tho 
mastoid  processes  small  or  obsolete,  the  external  auditory 
meatus  very  short  or  imperfect;  the  carotid  canals  minute 
and  superficial  or  obsolete;  the  condyloid  foramina  and 
foramina  lacera  postica  debouching  in  common  fossse,  and 
the  glenoid  foramina  minute  or  null ;  the  auditory  bulho 
are  divided ;  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  provided  with 
acsecum;  no  prostate  glands  are  developed ;  the  os  penis 
is  rudimentary.  These  characters  define  a  natural  associ- 
ation of  genera,  and  exclude  several  that  have  been  ap- 
proximated to  the  type  by  different  naturalists.  As  thus 
limited,  the  family  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  es- 
pecially the  tropical  portions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
American  genus,  Jinsunris,  formerly  referred  to  the  family 
by  most  authors,  is  now  proved,  by  the  structure  of  tho 
skull,  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the  raccoons,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  viverrids.  The  genera  and  species  are  numerous, 
and  have  been  grouped  under  eleven,  or  perhaps  twelve, 
sub-families — viz.  (1)  Viverrinae,  (2)  Prionodontina1,  ui) 
Galidiinae,  (4)  Hemigaliinaa,  (5)  Paradoxurinai,  (6)  Arctic- 
tidinae,  (7)  Cynogalinse,  (8)  Ilerpestinse,  (9)  Cynictidina1, 
(10)  Rhinogalinte,  (11)  Crossarchinac,  and  perhaps  (12) 
Eupleringe.  These,  however,  require  confirmation,  and 
more  exact  appreciation  of  their  relations  than  they  have 
yet  received.  The  species  are  of  small  or  moderate  si/.e, 
mostly  ranging  from  the  dimensions  of  a  weasel  to  those 
of  a  dog.  They  are  all  carnivorous,  preying  on  small  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds  or  their  eggs,  some  attacking  chiefly, 
by  preference,  birds,  others  serpents,  others  insects,  and 
still  others  eggs ;  but  they  often  fail  to  discriminate  in  this 
respect,  and  may  take  to  either  kind  in  the  absence  of  a 
choice.  Tho  most  noteworthy  species  are  the  civets  (  17- 
verra  cfvetta,  etc.),  genets  (Genettrt  vulyaris,  etc.),  para- 
doxures  (Paradoxurui  typun,  etc.),  binturong  (Arctictil 
binturony),  ichneumons  or  mungooses  (Herpestes  iclmctt- 
nxut,  etc.).  and  suricate  (Sttricata  zenick),  the  principal  of 
which  will  be  found  noticed  and  illustrated  under  their  re- 
spective names  in  this  CYCLOPEDIA.  THEODORF.  GILL. 

Vives'  (JuAN  Luis),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Valencia,  Spain,  in 
Mar.,  1492;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Lou- 
vain,  after  which  he  visited  England,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  first  fellows  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  1517; 
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was  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  as 'tutor  I"  the   princes. 

MlirV    (   !-">-•'».    for    whose    Use    lie    Wrote    111-    H'     I!,, I',:,, I.     ,\'lii,/i,' 
I'm  n'fi*  and    /'•     I  ,i*tttut  i:>,n'   l'"m    ,  ;    Mas    di- 

^,-accd  and  imprisoned  for  having  argued  and  written 
against  the  divorce  of  Queen  ( ';ith;u  inc  of  Ara^on  (  l/'l'S), 

;iT1,|   a  t'lrl  u  .1  1  'I      rl  tied   as  a  classical   teacher  at    Kl  H  ;.'••- 

where  In1  married  and  spent  tin-  remainder  of  his  life;  with 
l,i.  intimate  friends.  Krasmus  mid  lludicns,  formed  a  tri- 
umvirate tn  which  was  ascribed  the  leading  ]i:irt  in  the  re 
vival  i. f  literature.  1>.  at  Bruges  May  c'i.  I  .Mil.  Hi-  I.iltin 
ir,,i-/.-«  were  printed  ut  Hale  (!'  vols..  !...,.»,  not  ineludiinr. 
howcicr.  his  must  noted  performance,  the  continental  ic •>  on 
St.  Alien-tine's  ll<  Cn-iluli-  Hi  i,  which  had  appeared  ill 
l:i2'J.  Among  his  works  were  treatises  tin  tin-  Truth  cf  ill,- 
Chrixtiiin  l-''tith,  Dn  tfn1  Ximl  ami  Lift,  and  On  llf  1'ii/tii'i 
nf  tin-  Itii'liiK-  »/'  tin'  ,\r/n. 

Viv'inn,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waseca  co.,  Minn.     P.  305. 

Vivia'ni  (  VINTKNZO),  b.  in  Florence  Apr.  5,  1622; 
studied  mathematics  under  Galileo  and  Torricclli ;  wan 
nieinher  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  also  of  the  Frenrh 
Academy  after  Ifiii'.i:  received  „  pen-ion  from  Louis  XIV., 
and  d.  ut  Florence  Sept.  22,  1703.  His  principal  works 
are — Itiriinilio  in  ifiiintiun  <'<nn<-f»-nni  A^i'tUnnii  I'crgxi 
(ll'i.i'.i]  and  IHriiiiilin  in  .-l/'iW;r-ii/;i  (1701). 

Vivisec'tion  [literally,  the  "opening  of  the  living 
body  "  (KI-'-I!"  ''''•'),  in  contradistinction  to  that  id' the  dead 
boilv  (ufi-ti'i  I'lii/iirerlt}].  The  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  dead  body,  both  in  animals  and  in  man,  is  resorted 
to  for  purposes  ,,t"  aiiatomieal  research,  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain the  changes  produced  by  disease.  Vivisection,  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  employed  for  investigating,  in  the  lower  an- 
imals, tile  action  of  the  organs  during  life.  The  term, 
however,  though  strictly  applicable,  in  its  etymological 
sense,  only  to  cutting  operations,  is  used  to  designate  all 
experiments  of  a  s -icntinc  nature  performed  upon  living 
animals,  whether  they  consist  of  division  of  the  parts  by 
cutting  instruments,  or  their  compression  by  ligatures,  or 
the  subjection  of  the  animal  to  special  conditions  of  food, 
temperature,  or  respiration,  or  to  the  action  of  drugs  and 
medicines.  In  all  these  cases  the  object  of  the  experi- 
menter is  to  ascertain  some  fact  in  physiology  or  pathol- 
o_'\  which  cannot  be  otherwise  investigated. 

The  necessity  for  resorting  to  experiments  upon  living 
animals  in  physiology  and  the  allied  sciences  depends 
upon  the  obvious  fact  that  these  sciences  have  to  deal  with 
the  actions  and  phenomena  of  life;  and  consequently,  in 
order  to  study  them  successfully,  the  necessary  investiga- 
tions must  be  made  while  life  is  going  on.  Examination 
of  the  dead  body  reveals  the  form  and  structure  of  the  in- 
ternal parts,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  knowledge  of  their 
physiological  actions,  because  these  actions  have  ceased 
and  the  organs  have  relapsed  into  a  quiescent  condition. 
The  physiologist,  therefore,  makes  the  living  body  the 
subject  of  his  investigation  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
chemist  experiments  upon  the  reactions  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, or  the  student  of  electricity  upon  those  which  ex- 
hibit electrical  phenomena.  Where  the  necessary  steps  of 
an  experiment  are  of  a  nature  to  cause  pain  to  the  ani- 
mal, as  in  cutting  operations,  this  is  generally  avoided  by 
the  use  of  ether  or  chloroform,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
these  anaesthetics  are  administered  for  surgical  operations 
upon  the  human  subject. 

The  results  which  have  been  attained  by  means  of  ex- 
periment upon  the  living  body  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  actual  knowledge  possessed  in  physiology.  The 
earliest  investigator  of  note  who  employed  this  method 
was  (ialen,  and  his  discovery  of  the  true  function  of  the 
arirriei,  about  the  year  150  of  the  Christian  era,  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  its  necessity  and  usefulness.  Pre- 
viously to  that  time  the  arteries  were  thought,  as  their 
name  indicates,  to  be  air-tubes  for  distributing  through- 
out the  body  the  air  taken  in  at  the  lungs;  while  the 
veins  were  regarded  as  the  only  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  blood.  This  conclusion  was  naturally  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels  in  the  dead 
body  ;  for  at  the  time  of  death  the  blood  leaves  the  arteries 
in  great  measure  and  accumulates  in  the  veins,  and  when 
the  body  is  opened  and  the  arteries  cut  across,  they  re- 
sume their  tubular  form,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  their 
walls.  Thus,  the  dissector  of  the  dead  body  found  the 
veins  containing  blood  and  the  arteries  containing  air. 
When  an  artery  was  accidentally  wounded  during  life  and 
discharged  blood,  it  was  thought  that  it  had  first  emptied 
itself  of  the  air,  and  that  the  blood  was  afterward  drawn 
into  it  from  other  parts.  But  Galen  experimented  upon 
this  subject  by  exposing  an  artery  in  the  living  animal, 
and  including  a  portion  of  it  between  two  ligatures  placed 
a  certain  distance  apart.  He  then  opened  it  between  the 
ligatures,  and  showed  that  it  disc-harped  no  air,  but  only 
blood.  Consequently,  it  must  have  contained  blood  before- 


hand. This  was  the  first  demonstration  of  the  Important 
it  the  arteries  are  blood-vessels,  and  that  there  arc  in 
the  body  two  kinds  of  blood— namely .  venous  blood  in  the 
\I-MI-.  and  arterial  blood  ill  the  arteries.  William  Harvev 
in  If'L'^  completed  our  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
culation by  his  di-co\  cry  that  the  1,1 1.  alter  pa-sin-.-  from 

the  heart  outward  through   the   artciic-,  nimns  a^ain  to 
the  heart  by  the  veins,  thus  moving  in  a  continuous  round 
lhroii-_'h  the  \a-,-illar  sy-tem.      Tin-  ,ii-,-o\cry  u  a  -  also  the 
fruit  of  experimentation  on  living  animal- :   and  it  was  by 
the  same  means  that  other  eminent  pin  •ietaoi  ot  th, 
who  at  first  doubted  Harvey's  doctrine,  were  finally  en 
to  ,-,,n  \\  nee  t  hem -,-l  \  c-  ,,t  it-  i  ruth.     The  real  action  of  the 
heart  as  a  propelling  ortran  t»r  the  blood,  and  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  arterial  /.I*/-,  ,  were  hoi  h  pa  it     "I    the  san  , 
covery.  and  were  ascertained  in  a  similar  way. 

The  knowledge  ilm-  gained  of  the  ciictibition  was  not 
only  of  the  highest  value  in  itself,  but  soon  led  to  oiher 
important  results,  one  of  which  was  the  po,--ihility  of  the 
1,-fiHKt'niifiii  ,./'  I,/,, ml  from  one  animal  to  another.  This  was 

first  demonstrated  in  1R65  by  Richard  Lower,  who  sin b  d 

in  transferring  blood  from  the  \  essels  of  one  dog  into  those 
of  another,  the  second  dog  being  allowed  to  bleed  I'M  • 
the  same  time,  but  being  kept  alive  by  the  blood  rcc, 
from  the  tir>(.  This  showed  that  death  from  hirmorrhago 
might  be  prevented  hy  the  introduction  of  blood  from  an- 
other animal  of  the  same  species.  After  a  variety  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures  in  applying  this  operation  to  the  human 
subject,  the  matter  was  again  investigated  experimentally 
by  Dr.  Blundell  in  1824,  and  lias  been  the  subject  of  nu- 
merous later  researches.  They  have  reunited  in  improved 
methods  of  performing  the  operation,  and  in  greater  know- 
ledge of  its  proper  application  as  a  remedy.  It  is  now  a 
recognized  means  of  preserving  life  in  cases  of  exhaustion 
from  abundant  or  long-continued  Im1morrhage. 

The  function  of  rcipiratirm,  which  is  immediately  essen- 
tial to  life,  has  come  to  be  understood  mainly  through  ex- 
periments upon  animals.  The  first  important  knowledge 
in  regard  to  it  was  obtained  in  1870  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  enclosed  animals  of  various  kinds  in  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  air-pump,  then  a  recent  invention.  He  de- 
monstrated in  this  way  not  only  that  atmospheric  air  is 
necessary  in  all  cases  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  but  also 
that  when  confined  in  a  limited  space  it  becomes  vitiated 
by  continued  respiration,  and  that  in  order  to  maintain 
life  the  vitiated  air  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
fresh  supply.  It  was  soon  afterward  found  by  Mayow 
that  the  air  thus  vitiated  by  the  respiration  of  animals 
was  also  diminished  in  volume;  and  he  concluded,  accord- 
ingly, that  something  in  it  was  consumed  or  used  up  by  the 
process  of  respiration.  Lavoisier  in  1777  discovered,  by 
experimenting  with  sparrows,  that  the  respirable  ingredi- 
ent of  the  air  could  be  removed  by  the  calcination  or  ox- 
idation of  mercury;  showing  that  the  substance  (oxygen) 
which  combined  with  the  metal  was  the  same  with  that 
absorbed  by  animals  in  the  process  of  breathing.  But  if 
he  set  free  the  oxygen  from  it--  metallic  combination,  and 
added  it  to  the  irrespirable  residue  of  the  air,  the  mixture 
again  became  respirable  and  capable  of  supporting  life. 
He  further  proved  that  the  animals  in  breathing  not  only 
consumed  tne  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  but  at  the 
same  time  exhaled  another  gas — namely,  carbonic  acid — 
which  could  bo  made  to  unite  with  lime-water  and  form 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  this  manner  it  was  ascertained  (hat 
the  process  of  respiration  consists  essentially  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  With- 
out the  knowledge  of  such  fundamental  facts  all  further 
discovery  in  this  direction  would  be  impossible;  but  since 
the  time  of  Lavoisier  many  important  particulars  have 
been,  and  are  still  being,  added  to  physiology,  as  to  the 
time,  place,  and  quantity  of  the  absorption  and  discharge 
of  the  gases  of  respiration,  their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
mode  of  their  consumption  and  production  in  the  body, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  fitness  of  the  air  for  breath- 
ing. The  whole  subject  of  ventilation  and  its  practical 
application  for  the  preservation  of  health  depend  upon  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  air  and  1 
phvsiological  properties  in  regard  to  respiration. 

The  functions  of  the  neninu  tyittm  have  been  the  subject 
of  experimental  investigation  from  very  early  times, 
showed  that  the  nerves  are  the  channels  through  which  th 
commands  of  the  will  are  conveyed  to  the  muscles,  and  t 
the  spinal  cord  is  the  conductor  for  voluntary  impulses  pro 
cceding  from  the  brain  to  the  nerves  of  the  "*>dy  and  1 
The  researches  of  modern  physiologists  have  been  dirccl 
to   ascertain  the  special  functions  residing  ir 
nerves   or   nervous  centres.      The  crossed   action   of    he 


spinal  cord  in  its  cominu 


lieation  with  the  brain,  the  dif- 


spinai  coru  in  no  »*«••*  --     --          .  .    , 

ferent  properties  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roo U  of  the 
spinal  nerves-erf  which  the  former  serve  for  motion  and 
tto  latter  for  sensation-the  distinction  between  the  motor 
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and  sensitive  nerves  of  the  face,  the  connection  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  with  the  function  of  respiration,  and 
the  influence  of  the  pncumogastric  nerve  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest  and  the  action  of  the  heart,— arc  a 
few  example*  among  many  "<'  ""=  important  discoveries 
•Seated  in  thil  way.  A  knowledge  of  these  details  » .essen- 
tial t\,r  the  medical  practitioner,  since  it  is  only  by  their  aid 
that  he  can  learn  from  the  external  nervous  symptoms  what 
i<  the  nature  of  the  internal  injury  or  where  it  is  located. 

The.  natural  mode  of  the  reproduction  of  bone  when  a 
portion  of  its  substance  is  destroyed  or  removed  was  dis- 
covered by  a  series  of  researches  extending  from  1740  to 
1858  and  conducted  mainly  by  Duhamcl,  Hunter,  Byrne, 
•ni'1  Oilier.  When  a  bone  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  or 
when  it  is  otherwise  so  injured  that  a  considerable  part  of 
it  must  he  removed,  the  remnants  generally  fail  to  unite 
with  each  other  by  solid  tissue,  and  the  limb,  remaining 
permanently  flexible  at  the  point  of  fracture,  is  accordingly 
of  no  value  for  practical  purposes.  Formerly,  such  a  limb 
was  often  amputated,  in  preference  to  leaving  it  as  a  use- 
le-s  incunibraneo  to  the  patient.  15ut  it  was  discovered  by 
the  experiments  above  mentioned  that  if  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing of  the  bone,  or  its  "  periosteum,"  were  left  behind  in 
such  cases,  while  the  broken  fragments  were  removed,  new 
bony  tissue  would  be  produced  and  a  solid  union  effected. 
This  method  of  practice  was  consequently  adopted  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  in  the  human  subject,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  limbs  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  left  in  a  state  of  deformity  or  wholly  sac- 
rificed. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
experimentation  on  animals  has  been  rendered  serviceable 
to  physiological  science  and  to  practical  medicine.  It  has 
also  produced  results  of  value  in  other  directions,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  practice  and  usefulness  of 
artificial  respiration  in  cases  of  drowning,  hanging,  and 
the  suspended  animation  of  newly-born  infants ;  the  im- 
proved surgical  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism;  the 
successful  study  of  the  various  digestive  secretions;  the 
investigation  of  parasitic  and  contagious  diseases  ;  the 
best  treatment  for  venomous  wounds,  like  those  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake ;  and  the  action  of  poisons,  dntys,  and  medicines, 
with  their  remedies  and  antidotes.  J.  C.  DALTOX. 

Vizagapatam',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Veragatam  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat. 
17°  41'  N.,  has  a  good  harbor,  sheltered  by  the  Dolphin's 
Nose,  a  cliff  about  1500  feet  high,  and  is  a  military  station, 
but  ia  considered  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  P.  40,000. 

Vizier'  [Arab.,  "burden-bearer"],  the  title  of  many 
dignitaries  in  Mohammedan  countries,  first  bestowed  in 
750  A.  D.  by  Abul  Abbas  (Al  Saftah),  the  first  Abbasido 
caliph,  upon  his  prime  minister,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bear 
as  far  as  possible  the  burdens  of  his  master.  At  present 
the  grand  vizier  of  Turkey  is  the  chief  minister  of  state, 
and  holds  the  most  important  position  under  the  sultan. 
A  great  number  of  inferior  dignitaries  are  called  viziers. 

Vizzi'ni,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in  a 
healthy  position  on  a  hill  near  the  source  of  the  Dirillo. 
There  are  some  respectable  buildings  here,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood is  fruitful  and  abounds  in  pasturage.  The  com- 
mune consists  of  several  fractions,  with  a  pop.  of  14,942. 

Vlaar'dingen,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
South  Holland,  on  the  Meuse,  has  a  good  harbor  and  carries 
on  an  extensive  herring  fishery  and  some  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  business.  P.  8324. 

Vladimeer',  government  of  Russia,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  bounded  S.  W,  by  Moscow,  comprises  an 
area  of  18,445  sq.  m.,  with  1,239,051  inhabitants.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  not  fertile;  less  grain  is  pro- 
duced than  demanded  for  home  consumption,  but  hemp  is 
grown  with  success.  Large  forests  of  pine  occur ;  also 
lakes  rich  in  fish.  Iron  is  found  in  several  places  and  ex- 
tensively worked.  On  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil 
manufacturing  industry  has  been  largely  developed.  Iron, 
glass,  earthenware,  cotton  and  linen  goods  are  extensively 
manufactured.  The  iron-foundries  alone  employ  over  6000 
hands,  and  the  value  of  its  cotton  manufactures  amounts 
annually  to  about  13,000,000  rubles. 

V  ladimoor?  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  Vladimeer,  on  the  Kliasma,  is  beautifully  situated,  well 
built,  and  contains  many  remains  from  the  time  when  it 
was  the  capital  of  Russia  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies). The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts  are 
celebrated  as  stone-workers,  oven-builders,  tilers,  slaters, 
shinglers,  and  carpenters.  P.  13,763. 

Vladimeer,  or  YVIadimir,  town  of  European  Russia, 
government  of  Volhynia,  has  4  annual  fairs  and  a  trade 
in  silk  and  salt.  P.  5500. 


Vladimeer  the  Great.  See  RUSSIA,  by  PROF.  CLEM- 
ESS  PETEHSEX,  A.  M. 

Vladislaus.     See  LADISLAS. 

Vliessingen.     See  FLUSHING. 

Vocabulary.     See  LKXICO.V,  by  IIox.  G.  P.  M  Align. 

Vode'na,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Room- 
Elce,  on  the  Vistritza,  manufactures  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  EDESSA  (which 
see)  of  Macedonia.  P.  12,264. 

Vo'gel  (EDUARD),  b.  at  Crefcld,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Mar. 
7,  1829;  was  educated  at  Leipsio;  studied  astronomy  and 
natural  science  there  and  in  Berlin  under  Encke;  assisted 
Hind  for  two  years  in  his  labors  at  Bishop's  observatory  in 
London,  and  went  in  1853  to  Africa,  with  the  support  of 
the  English  government,  to  join  the  expedition  of  Clapper- 
ton,  Barth,  and  Overwcg.  Feb.  20,  1853,  he  sailed  from 
England  to  Tripolis  ;  Aug.  5  he  reached  Moorzook,  and 
Jan.  13,  1854,  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornoo.  From  this 
place  he  undertook  various  expeditions  to  the  adjacent 
countries  ;  met  liarth  at  Bundi  Dec.  1, 1854 ;  visited  Yacoba, 
and  returned  to  Kuka  Dec.  1,  1855.  At  this  date  his  own 
notes  stop,  but  it  was  afterward  ascertained  that  on  Jan.  1, 
1S56,  be  started  eastward,  penetrated  to  Wara,  the  capital 
of  Waday,  and  was  assassinated  there  Feb.  8,  1856.  As  his 
fate  was  uncertain  for  a  long  time,  several  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  to  find  him.  His  notes  have  been  communicated 
by  his  sister,  Elise  Polko,  in  her  Erinncrunycu  an  einen 
Verschollenen  (Leipsic,  1853). 

Voghe'ra  [Trial,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pavia,  in 
the  rich  and  highly-cultivated  plain  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines.  The  Via  Emilia  passes  directly  through 
the  town,  which  is  also  connected  by  railway  with  Genoa, 
Milan,  etc.  The  ancient  castle  with  its  four  towers  is  still 
standing,  but  the  walls  and  other  defences  are  demolished. 
Several  of  the  public  buildings  are  noticeable,  and  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  site  of  an  older  one  of  the 
same  name,  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the  Tuscan  architecture 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  church  contains  some 
curious  monuments,  relics,  and  reliquaries.  The  theatre 
is  worthy  of  a  large  city.  Public  instruction  is  well  cared 
for,  and  Voghera  has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first 
towns  of  Italy  to  practise  the  art  of  printing.  The  manu- 
factories here  are  extensive  ;  hempen,  linen,  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  produced,  and  the  hats  of  Voghera  are  largely 
exported,  even  to  America.  The  agriculture  of  the  vicinity 
is  also  very  prosperous.  Voghera  was  settled  before  the 
Roman  period,  and  was  a  place  of  some  importance  when 
destroyed  by  the  Northern  invaders  early  in  our  era.  Its 
mediaeval  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Milan 
and  Genoa.  Roman  antiquities  of  interest  are  found  in 
and  near  Voghera.  P.  15,500. 

Vogt  (KARL),  b.  at  Giessen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  July 
5,  1817  ;  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  and  worked  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  laboratory  of  Lie- 
big  ;  removed  in  1835  to  Berne,  where  he  studied  anatomy 
and  physiology  under  Valentin ;  settled  in  1839  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  where  for  five  years  he  assisted  Agassiz  in  his  vari- 
ous investigations;  took  part  in  editing  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  his  Hlstoire  iiatnrelle  dcs  Poisso-ns  d' Ean  douce,  and 
published  independently  Vntcrsucltunyen  iiber  die  Enticick- 
tlunq  der  Gebnrtshelferkrotc  (1842)  and  Im  Gebirr/  und  auf 
den  Gletschern  (1843);  resided  from  1844  to  1846  in  Paris, 
and  published  LehrbneJi  der  Geolonie  und  Petrefacten- 
kunde  (2  vols.,  1846)  and  Pliysioloyische  Jiriefe  (1845-46); 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  was  in  1847  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  at  Giessen.  On  account  of  his  participation 
in  the  political  movements  of  1848  as  one  of  the  farthest- 
going  radicals,  he  lost  his  chair  in  Giessen,  and  left  Ger- 
many, but  in  1852  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  at 
Geneva,  and  in  1853  at  Berne.  Of  his  numerous  writings, 
strictly  scientific,  popular,  and  polemical,  the  most  remark- 
able are — Ocean  und  Mittehneer  (2  vols.,  1848),  Unter- 
sifcfiuntjen  nber  Thierstaaten  (1851),  exceedingly  satirical  ; 
Slider  uus  dcm  Thierleben  (1852),  Zoologisclie  lirie/e  (1851), 
one  of  his  principal  works ;  Kohlerylaube  uud  WiftetttcJtaft 
(1852),  full  of  bitter  scorn  and  sarcasm  ;  Die  kiiuxtliche 
Fisehzucht  (1859),  Grundriss  der  Geolnyic  (1860),  Vorle- 
siinffcn  Uber  den  Menscjtcn  (1864),  Ueber  die  Sfikrofepkalen 
oder  Affenmenschen  (1866),  Seclis  Vorlesunyen  illir.r  die  Dar- 
mineche  Tlieorie  (1868),  Politische  liritfe  an  F.  Kolli  (1870). 
As  a  writer,  Karl  Vogt  is  clear,  rapid,  and  very  entertain- 
ing, but  his  polemics  against  what  he  considers  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  science  by  superannuated  supersti- 
tions is  often  crude. 

Vogue,  de  (CHARLES  JEAN  MELCHIOR),  COUNT,  b.  about 
1825  ;,  travelled  in  Syria  and  Palestine  1853-54;  published 
Let  Ei/lises  de  la  Terrc-Sainte  (1859),  Le  Temple  dc  Jfni- 
fKffem  (1  864).  L' Architecture  civile  et  reliaieuse  dtt  L  an  VI I. 
Siecle  dans  la  Syria  centrals  (1865-68) ;  was  sent  as  ambas- 
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gador  to  Constantinople  in  1871,  and  thence  transferred  to 
Vienna  in  1875. 

Yoirr  'in  doontioD).     Voice,  in  the  generic  sense,  in  a 

property  "f  nil   living  animals   which  me  .-trui-turally  en- 

(l,ur|    uifd   a    r;i  pacit  y   to    pro-luce   certain    sound,-    littered 

from  the  mouth:  articuliiti1  voice,  the  organ  of  language — 
which,  us  tin1  ••  I'liirll1  of  thoii<:lit  inul  fcc!in>_',  i-  tin'  divillely- 
ordcrcd  moans  of  social  intercourse  ami  intellect  mil  pro- 
belongs  to  m"n  "l"ne.  The  methods  by  which  the 
intellectual  attainment-  nl'  any  uin1  member  of  tin-  liilliian 
family  may  thus  become  the  po^e.-siou  of  all  arc  two — 
viz.  */"•"/.•''".'/  anil  tinging* 

Those  must  have  been  almost  coeval  in  their  origin;  for, 
as  the  deductions  nf  reason  assure  us  that  the  social  n 
sitics  of  the  race  must  have  very  early  given  rise  to  spoken 
laniruaL'e.  so  a  universal  experience  unites  with  remotu-st 
tradition  in  ascribing  to  every  human  being  a  religious  im- 
pill-e  which  finds  its  mo^t  adequate  expression  in  SOUL;. 
The  least -civili/cd  tribes  have  a  U\  a  \  -  celebrated  their  Ic- 

ttvals  of  worshi])  with  rude  rhythmic  chants,  while  the 
cultivated  nations  of  nil  time  have  eheri-he  1  music  a-  the 
ethereal  medium  of  poetry  ami  a  potent  agent  in  the  culture 
of  the  soul.  For  the  musical  side  of  vocal  art  science  has  ! 
already  dune  much  by  defining  its  forms  and  improving 
its  processes.  Mathematics,  and  physics,  have,  expounded 
the  laws  of  sound;  philosophers  have  discovered  the  im- 
nuitnblo  principles  upon  which  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm  depend;  and  the  definite  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
pli-hc'l  in  giving  force  and  expression  to  the  singing 
\  ..i  .  lias  made  it  possible  to  conduct  that  work  on  a  well- 
ascertained  scientific  basis.  But  to  tho  cultivation  of  speech, 
n  faculty  normally  universal,  and  hence  much  more  inti- 
mate and  important  in  its  relations  to  man — the  minister 
of  his  highest  social  welfare  and  the  agent  of  his  noblest 
progress  — its  more  complicated  mechanical  processes  and 
the  indefinable  character  of  its  melodic  scale  have  hitherto 
presented  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 

In  manv  respects,  however,  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  one  of  these  arts  enures  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  other. 
In  both,  the  instrument,  at  least,  is  the  same,  though  put 
icwhut  different  uses.  The  important  results  of  recent 
investigation  in  the  domain  of  acoustics,  though  less  ob- 
viously practical  in  their  application  to  speaking  than  to 
singing,  cannot  but  be,  in  the  end,  of  great  advantage  to 
both,  and  that  ipsthetio  culture  by  which  all  forms  of  art 
are  inspired  to  their  lofty  purpose  is  essential  alike  to 
music  and  to  elocution. 

The  limitations  of  this  article  require  that  these  contribu- 
tions of  science  and  experience  to  the  culture  of  the  human 
voice  shall  be  treated  with  exclusive  reference  to  elocution. 
This  may  be  done  from  a  physiological,  a  physical,  and  a 
psychological  point  of  view;  in  other  words,  wo  may  con- 
sider the  instrument,  its  mechanical  uses  and  processes, 
and  those  intellectual  laws  by  which  it  is  made  to  convey 
thought  and  emotion  to  the  human  soul. 

I.  Of  the  physical  apparatus  employed  in  the  production 
of  voice  the  merest  outline  of  description  must  suffice.  Any 
good  manual  of  anatomy  will  furnish  the  infjuiror  with  the 
detailed  discussion  he  may  desire.  If  wo  begin  to  construct 
the  mechanism  of  the  voice  as  wo  would  build  an  organ 
(to  which  it  bears  some  analogy),  we  find  at  the  base,  in 
the  human  chest,  the  lungs,  which  perform  the  office  of  a 
bellows  to  furnish  air  for  the  instrument  above.  This  air 
is  forced  by  their  action  through  bronchial  tubes,  which, 
extending  upward  through  cither  lung,  gradually  converge 
until  they  meet  in  a  single  tube,  called  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, consisting  of  incomplete  cartilaginous  rings  lying 
horizontally  one  above  the  other.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
trache;i  is  a  funnel-shaped  piece  of  mechanism,  enlarging 
upward  and  composed  of  various  cartilages  connected  by 
ligaments,  and  moved  by  muscles.  This  is  called  the  larynx. 
Through  its  centre,  in  continuation  of  the  air-tube,  runs  a 
hollow  passage,  which  terminates  in  a  wide  triangular  open- 
ing. Across  this  are  stretched  two  pairs  of  tense  clastic 
membranes — the  chorda  rocatea — which  have  the  power 
both  of  moving  together  and  of  playing  into  each  other. 
Of  these,  however,  only  one  pair  is  immediately  concerned 
in  the  production  of  tone.  These  are  called,  therefore,  the 
true  vocal  cords.  Between  their  fine  edges  there  is  a  nar- 
row opening  or  chink,  called  the  ifluttin  ;  and  as  these  cords 
are  at  will  made  more  or  less  tense,  the  wind  that  is  forced 
through  the  opening  causes  them  to  vibrato  audibly  with 
various  degrees  of  force  and  pitch. 

This  is  the  genesis  of  voice :  from  this  point  the  tone 
here  generated  undergoes  only  modifications  of  fulness 
and  quality  and  such  as  combine  to  effect  articulation.  It 
now  passes  into  the  jihuryur,  a  membranous  bag  which 
leads  both  into  the  mouth  and  into  the  nose,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  the  curtain  of  the  palate,  and  from 
the  latter  by  a  very  thin  osseous  partition.  This,  together 
with  the  tiro/ahe  vocal  cords  and  the  anterior  cavity  of 
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the  mouth,  together  with  the  frontal  cavities  over  the  eye* 

and  in  the  cheek-bone-. -t:1  o.aiiee  apparatus, 

a  species  of  sounding-  board,  by  which  tin    . 

in  rc-pe ,-t  tu  lulm  --  and  quality.     How  it  ii*  further  afl- 

by  the  leetli,  the  toniM:'-,  tin-  palate,  and  the  other  organs 

of  articulation  we  are  yet  !•.  OOB*M*T. 

II.  Sound  comes  to  our  oars  in  two  forms — as  (one  and 
as  iiofir.     Tone  is  sound  caused  by  the  regular  p- 
vibrations  of  the  suun  iiiiL'   li(i  '.'. .  -o.  ii  as   in  given  out  by 
inu-ica!  instrument-,     \ni-e  |  n  irregular  n 

incut*  of  the  sounding  body.  The  crash  of  thunder,  the 
rattlingof  the  street-,  ihe  .li-cord  which  results  from  strik- 
ing all  the  keys  of  a  piano  at  once — these  arc  noises.  The 
sounds  which  wo  make  in  speaking  consist  of  both  tones 
and  noises. 

Prof.  Hclmholtz  of  Heidelberg,  in  his  l.rkrr  r..,. 
Tnnfiii]>liiiilniii/fii,  has  shown  that  for  the  production  of 
every  \o\vel  sound  the  ca\  ity  of  the  mouth  is  definitely 
tuned  by  the  disposition  of  its  \  aiimis  parts  -the  d  etli,  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  the  soft  palate,  the  pharynx,  etc.  'I  i 
confined  in  the  cavity  of  t  lie  mouth  has.  like  an\  otli.  r  body 
of  confined  air,  its  own  rate  of  vibration,  und  hence  its  own 
pitch,  which  varies  with  the  variation  of  the  eavity.  The 
vowel-sound,  therefore,  is  independent  of  the  musical 
produced  by  the  larynx,  and  is  always  the  same,  whether 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child.  This  is  true 
also  of  some  of  the  consonant  sounds,  while  others  aro 
merely  noises  produced  by  the  breath  vibrating  at  points 
of  resistance  in  partly-closed  organs.  Thus,  every  clement 
of  language  has  its  own  peculiar  type — or  A'tnny,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Germans — which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others.  These  characteristic  sounds  may  he  heard  even  in 
whispering.  In  speaking  aloud  they  arc  combined  with 
the  noises  (also  formed  in  the  mouth-cavity)  and  supported 
by  the  tones  of  the  larynx.  Speech  thus  results  from  the 
combined  working  of  two  very  different  actions  of  the  vocal 
organs.  The  difference  between  singing  and  speaking  is, 
that  the  first  employs  pure  tones,  modified  only,  irhrn  trorf/t 
are  vnfit,  by  those  rapid  and  scarcely-observable  discords 
caused  by  the  striking  of  the  air  upon  the  interior  parts  of 
the  mouth;  while  in  speaking  these  nniiei  predominate, 
and  tune  asserts  itself  only  or  mainly  in  the  occasional  pro- 
longation of  the  vowel-sounds. 

Tone  baa  three  properties — strength,  pitch,  and  quality, 
called  by  the  Germans  Klani/farte  (tone-color),  and  by  the 
French  ttmbre  (stamp).  The  latter  term  has  come  into 
very  general  use  in  English  works  upon  the  voice  and  its 
culture.  The  strength  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
tude, its  pitch  upon  the  rapidity,  and  its  timbre  upon  the 
form,  of  the  vibrations  which  produce  it.  As  the  strength 
of  the  tone  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  the  sound-waves, 
this,  in  its  turn,  depends  primarily  upon  the  structure,  and 
then  upon  the  voluntary  disposition  or  adjustment,  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  of  the  resonance-apparatus.  Much  mis- 
directed labor  is  sometimes  expended  in  attempting  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  voice  by  harsh  and  straining  ex- 
ercise of  its  muscular  organism,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
imparting  to  them  toughness  and  vigor.  In  view  of  the 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  these  ligaments,  such  a  process 
must  appear  somewhat  worse  than  useless.  When  once 
these  parts  are  fully  developed,  it  is  not  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  a  strong  voice  out  of  a  weak  one.  Its  tone 
may  indeed  be  reinforced — first,  by  adding  to  the  impulse 
which  produces  it  through  a  greater  exertion  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles ;  secondly,  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  vocal  cords  nnd  the  management  of 
the  breath ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  co-vibration  of  the  chest, 
the  mouth-cavities,  and  the  bony  parts  of  the  head,  so  that 
whatever  tends  to  give  capacity  to  the  one  or  firmness 
the  other  contributes  to  this  end.  But  when  we  con 
consider  the  nature  of  timbre,  and  the  ways  of  modi 
it,  we  shall  see  that  the  processes  which  enter  into 
ture  are  nearly  identical  with  what  is  necessary  to 
exactly  adapted  to  impart  to  the  voice  not  only  a  sweet 
agreeable  quality,  but  also  that  reach  and  ring  which  com- 
prise all  the  best  effects  of  power. 

The  pitch  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  nnml 
i  vibrations  in  a  given  time  by  which  it  is  produce, 
more  rapid  the  vibrations  the  higher  the  pitch, 
nf  a  tone  has  exactlv  twice  as  many  vibrations  In  the  same 


Mvrdlnir  to  the  greater  or  ic 

degree  of  vibrating  surface  in  their  strings.    By  me.n.  of 
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the  LARYNGOSCOPE  (which  see)  the  various  movements  of  the 
krnx  iiiul  v«H,il  cords  which  combine  these  two  principles 
I'  ht  production  of  tone  have  been  accu  rate  y  inspected 
and  woorded.  It  is  found  thnt  in  giving  forth  the  lowest 
„ ,<  of  what  is  called  the  ,Ae./-.W«  the  windpipe  is  cn- 
Umita  Itt  utmost  capacity,  the  vocal  cords  are  moved 
,  ,  .T.u.'hout  their  whole  length  with  large,  loose  vibrations, 
v  i,hure  communicated  to  all  the  interior  parts  of  the 
H mix  and  again,  by  resonance,  to  the  confined  air  in  the 
cavitv  ,f  the  ibert.  '  When  to  this  is  added  a  peculiar  ex- 
,  'i  ,n  of  the  pharvngcal  cavity,  that  full,  rich  qnahty  of 
"voice  is  produced  to  which  Dr.  Rush  gave  the  name  of 
„,.„„„„/  (from  the  ore  rniun.l.,  of  the  Latin  maxim),  and 
to  which  the  dramatic  artist  is  indebted  for  some  of  his 
li,,,-t  effect*.  As  the  scale  is  ascended  the  vocal  con 


tioiH  of  the  fine  inner  edges  only  o:  w«  ••«•  «•"• 

This,  however,  is  but  a  general  and  imperfect  view  of  a 
verv  complicated  process,  and  makes  no  account  of  the  ex- 
paii-iion  and  contraction  of  the  trachea,  with  the  consequent 
rise  and  fall  of  the  larynx,  and  some  other  important  modi- 
fications. For  we  are  less  concerned  at  present  to  give  an 
accurate  description  of  the  physiological  processes  than  to 
expound  the  physical  laws  relating  to  them,  in  obedience 
to  which  the  phenomena  of  voice  are  produced. 

The  division  of  the  vocal  scale  into  registers  (chest- 
voice, head-voice,  falsetto,  etc.),  their  points  of  transition, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  singing  voice  with  regard  to 
them,  about  which  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  exists,  are 
less  important  in  elocution,  because  the  scale  employed  is 
more  limited,  little  beyond  the  lower  and  a  part  of  the 
middle  register  requiring  cultivation,  and  that  of  a  simpler 
character.  Men  speak  (normally)  an  octave  lower  than 
women,  employing  usually  only  the  chest-tones,  rarely  the 
head-tones,  and  never  the' falsetto.  The  usual  range  of  the 
male  voice  is  from  the  low  F  to  A.  Women  use  mostly  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  register  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
falsetto,  ranging  from  A  below  the  line  to  B  in  the  treble 
clef.  Little  children  speak  entirely  in  the  falsetto. 

The  upper  part  of  the  chest  register — that  is,  the  middle 
voice — is  best  adapted  to  public  speaking,  being  most  ca- 
pable of  inflection,  farthest  of  reach,  and  most  easily  sus- 
tained. If  the  voice  is  pitched  too  high,  when  excitement 
supervenes  it  will  tend  to  break  into  a  scream,  while  for  low- 
keyed  voices  it  is  usually  very  difficult  to  rise  out  of  a  tedious 
monotony.  The  middle  voice  gets  all  the  advantage  from 
chest-resonance,  and  at  the  same  time  has  room  to  rise 
when  emotion  or  occasion  demands.  The  accomplished 
speaker  should  have  full  control  over  the  pitch  of  his  voice, 
and  be  able  to  modulate  its  key  at  will,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
all  external  circumstances. 

The  increase  of  the  compass  of  the  voice  is  not  so  import- 
ant in  elocutionary  as  in  musical  instruction.  A  judicious 
practice  of  the  scale  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  master 
will  accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  respect,  and  at 
the  same  time  tend  to  improve  the  voice  in  flexibility  and 
purity. 

But  the  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  in  the 
culture  of  the  voice  is  timbre  or  quality.  All  bodies  and 
instruments  employed  for  producing  musical  sounds  give 
forth,  besides  their  fundamental  tones,  certain  other  tones 
due  to  higher  orders  of  vibration.  It  is  the  intermixture 
of  these  with  the  fundamental  tone  which  determines  the 
quality  of  the  sound,  and  distinguishes  instruments  from 
each  other — a  clarionet  from  a  flute  (for  example),  both 
these  from  a  violin,  all  of  them  from  the  human  voice,  and 
different  voices  from  one  another.  These  are  the  harmonics 
of  the  fundamental  tone — called  by  the  German  physicists 
the  harmonic  overtones.  Though  feeble  in  comparison  with 
the  primary  tone,  they  may,  with  a  little  practice  and  at- 
tention, be  heard  when,  for  instance,  one  of  the  lower  notes 
is  struck  upon  a  pianoforte.  Above  every  tone  of  a  deter- 
mined pitch  may  be  traced  a  whole  series  of  "  harmonic 
overtones/'  rising  according  to  the  "  acoustic  series  "  before 
indicated — viz.  first,  the  octave,  then  the  fifth,  etc.,  etc. 

The  timbre  of  a  tone,  as  we  have  said,  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  waves  of  vibration.  As  the  surface  of  water  is 
moved  into  waves  of  a  different  form  according  to  the  ob- 
ject which  agitates  it — whether  a  falling  stone,  a  ruffling 
wind,  or  a  dividing  keel — so  the  movements  of  the  air  take 
different  shapes  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  ex- 
cited, whether  by  the  violin-string  under  the  rasp  of  the 
bow,  the  harp-string  plucked  by  the  finger,  or  the  reed  of 
the  clarionet  vibrated  by  the  breath.  These  varieties  are 
infinitely  numerous,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  different 
relations  which  they  cause  between  the  fundamental  tone 
and  the  overtones.  The  most  beautiful  timbre  is  found  to 
result  from  that  form  of  the  vibratory  waves  which  produces 


the  primary  and  its  harmonics  in  the  intervals  of  the  major 
chord  to  the  sixth  above,  the  former  sounding  most  loudly, 
and  the  latter  gradually  decreasing.  As  the  overtones  in- 
crease in  strength  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  tone,  the 
sound  grows  shrill;  and  if  the  higher  overtones,  which  lie 
close  together  and  are  dissonant,  overpower  the  fundamental, 
the  quality  of  the  sound  becomes  exceedingly  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  timbre  of  the  voice  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  tone  begins,  the  management  of  the  breath  in  producing 
it,  the  direction  given  to  the  column  of  air  which  carries  it, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  anterior  cavities  by.  which  it  is 
tuned  for  the  various  elements  of  speech.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  form  of  vibration  most  favorable  to  a  pleasing  as 
well  as  far-reaching  quality  of  voice  is  a  round  form — 
.no  which  sends  the  sound-waves  out  upon  the  air  in 


such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  their  circulation  in  all  directions 
with  the  least  obstruction  ;  and  that  this  form  is  best  pro- 
duced by  a  light,  elastic  impulse,  like  that  made  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  a  pebble  into  the  smooth  surface  of  a  lake — 
with  the  difference  that  sound  spreads  out  in  the  air  like 
a  sphere,  while  the  waves  of  water  extend  only  in  circles. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished,  first,  by  a  careful  adjustment 
of  the  vocal  organs,  BO  as  to  allow  just  the  quantity  of 
breath  to  escape  which  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  tone.  If  too  little  breath  is  used,  the  vibrations  will  be 
feeble  and  the  sound  will  lack  strength  ;  if  too  much,  the 
vibrations  will  be  distorted  from  the  form  most  favorable 
to  an  agreeable  and  effective  quality.  An  excessive  pres- 
sure of  the  breath  drives  the  sound-waves  forth  in  a  single 
direction,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  expand,  and  the  low 
harmonic  overtones  disappear,  while  the  high  dissonant 
overtones  disagreeably  assert  themselves.  Every  particle 
of  the  column  of  air  expired  should  vibrate,  or  of  course  it 
is  lost  to  sound ;  besides  that,  the  escape  of  unvocalized 
along  with  the  vibrating  air  makes  itself  manifest  in  a  cer- 
tain wheezing  very  detrimental  to  the  purity  of  the  tone. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  voice,  then,  should  be  sudden, 
light,  and  made  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  breath, 
which  may  be  afterward  reinforced.  By  this  method  the 
sound  takes  on  a  round  and  even  form,  which  may  be  by 
due  precautions  maintained  and  the  timbre  kept  always  at 
its  best;  while  the  same  process  is  most  favorable  also  to 
the  reach  of  the  sound,  as  it  is  well  known  that  more  speed 
and  power  can  be  generated  by  a  quick,  clastic  blow  than 
by  the  steadier  pressure  of  a  heavy  force. 

Again,  both  theory  and  experience  teach  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  purity  in  tone,  the  air-column  from  the  larynx 
should  be  directed,  both  in  speaking  and  singing,  to  the 
front  of  the  mouth,  and  concentrated  there  above  the  upper 
teeth,  whence  it  should  rebound  to  form  continuous  vibra- 
tions in  the  various  resonance-apparatus  behind.  If  this 
rebound  takes  place  farther  back  from  any  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  it  is  found  that  the  inharmonic  overtones 
become  prominent,  and  various  discordant  qualities  result. 
And  hero  it  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  those  well- 
known  faults  of  voice — such  as  nasality,  gutturality,  huski- 
ness,  thinness,  strainedness,  and  excessive  metallicity — 
which  have  usually  been  deemed  organic  and  unalterable, 
may  be  traced  (with  the  exception  of  rare  instances  of  struc- 
tural defect)  to  some  violation  of  natural  law  in  the  use  of 
the  vocal  apparatus,  and  may  by  proper  treatment  be 
greatly  modified,  and  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  young 
children,  entirely  obviated. 

Finally,  the  form  given  to  the  mouth-cavity,  by  which 
it  is  tuned  for  the  elements  of  articulation,  has  not  a  little 
influence  on  the  timbre  of  the  voice.  For,  however  ex- 
cellent the  tone  may  be  in  its  origin,  the  form  of  the  vibra- 
tions— on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  quality  depends— 
must  be  affected  by  the  passages  through  which  they  pro- 
ceed on  their  way  to  the  lips.  In  the  case  of  the  vowels, 
and  some  of  the  consonants,  the  larger  proportion  of  this 
air  is  employed  in  the  generation  of  a  proper  musical  tone 
with  its  regular  vibrations,  while  the  remainder,  encounter- 
ing various  obstacles  in  its  passage,  breaks  into  noise,  with 
irregular  vibrations  and  dissonant  overtones.  With  others 
of  the  consonants  this  proportion  is  reversed,  and  these 
derive  their  peculiar  character  from  the  predominance  of 
noises,  which  cause  the  proper  musical  tones  to  become 
almost  imperceptible.  When  both  consonants  and  vowels. 
are  combined  in  syllables,  the  mouth  is  tuned  and  untuned 
for  the  vowel-sounds  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  swiftly- 
succeeding  movements  of  its  mechanism  form  the  conso- 
nants. As  a  general  rule,  and  one  of  far  wider  application 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  these  elements  should  be 
formed  far  forward  in  the  mouth ;  for  when  the  necessary 
impulse  is  given  farther  back  the  sound  is  too  tardy  in 
striking  the  external  air,  and  a  dull  and  hollow  quality  is 
imparted  to  the  voice.  This  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
most  teachers  of  elocution,  who  constantly  inculcate  the 
duty  of  producing  the  voice,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
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throat  and  chest,  under  a  mistaken. notion  that  it  will  thus 
acquire  strength  and  fulnc-s.     Care  must  also  be  taken  to 

IM\  e  room  in  the  mouth  cuv  ity  for  the  proper  formation  of 
the  vowel,  or  the  air  in  the  nasal /<*«»«•  (which,  in  e 
sneaking,  is  mostly  shut  off  by  the   soft  palate)   will    be 
moved  to  vibration,  and  a  nasal  quality  will   bo  tho  result. 
The  more  room  given  in  the  mouth  for  the  vowel-sounds, 
the  more   will   musical    tones  predominate,   and  the   i, 
fuller,  ami   sweeter  "ill  be  the  utterance.     So  true  and  so 
important    are   these   injunctions  that  it  has    been  said  that 
thcqualif.  "f  a  healthy  voice  has  its  origin  in  the  mouth- 
cavities  rather   than  in  the  vocal  cords,  as  is  commonly 

Vcrv  careful  and  minute  analyses  of  all  the  elements  of 
speech,  together  with  tho  various  arrangement  and  move- 
ments of  the  organs  in  producing  them,  have  been  made 

liuholtz  and  others,  but  the  -object  can  be  barely  in- 
dicated here.  It  is  the  office  of  the  intelligent  teacher,  who 
would  culliv  ate  the  human  voice'  by  methods  in  accordance 
with  nature,  to  acquaint  himself  lirst  with  the  physiology 
of  the  delicate  and  complicated  instrument  with  which  he 

,s  to  deal,  nnd  then  with  the  physical  laws  which  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  vocal  -onnds — the  proper 
di-position  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  tho  management  of  tho 
breath  ill  originating  and  sustaining  musical  tones,  tho 
proper  way  of  directing  tho  air-column  through  the  anterior 

[88,  the  right  disposition  of  the  mouth-cavitic«  that 
the  quality  of  the  tone  may  not  be  impaired  by  improper 
ic-tioiis,  and  the  due  adjustment  of  the  teeth,  tongue, 
lips,  and  palate  to  a  pure  articulation.  Possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  with  the  added  resources  of  his  own  experience, 
he  will  be  able  not  only  to  impart  to  the  voices  of  his  pupils 
tho-c  qualities  of  melody,  reach,  and  resonance  which  enter 
into  agreeable  and  effective  speech,  but  to  modify,  and 
often  completely  remedy,  vocal  defects  hitherto  regarded 
as  organic,  and  to  treat  successfully  those  widely-prevalent 
diseases  which  result  from  misuse  of  the  sensitive  vocal 
organs. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting  results  of  the 
system  here  outlined  may  be  seen  in  what  it  has  accom- 
plished for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  The  occasional 
attempts  hitherto  made  by  these  unfortunates  to  utter 
speaking  sounds  have  resulted  only  in  discordant  tones, 
entirely  uncontrollable  in  the  essential  particulars  of  pitch 
and  quality;  but  by  many  years  of  minute  investigation 
nnd  unwearied  experiment,  assisted  by  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  diacritic  symbols,  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  of  Boston 
has  been  enabled  to  teach  them  not  only  to  produce  all  the 
Is  of  speech,  but  to  appreciate  and  to  modify  the 
quality  of  their  voices,  to  sustain  or  to  vary  the  pitch,  and, 
in  short,  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  correct  and  pleas- 
ing utterance.  The  symbolic  system  alluded  to  was  in- 
vented by  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell,  a  distinguished  elocu- 
tionist formerly  of  London.  It  is  called  "visible  speech," 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  signs  which  indicate  by  their 
form  (depending  for  the  vowels  on  the  shape  of  the  wind- 
passages,  and  for  the  consonants  on  the  disposition  of  the 
tongue  and  palate)  tho  exact  method  by  which  all  the 
sounds  possible  to  human  speech  must  bo  produced.  (For 
these  characters,  sec  DKAF  AXD  DUMB.)  A  system  of  vocal 
culture  in  elocution  based  upon  the  best  results  of  scientific 
investigation  is  faithfully  pursued  through  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  school  of  oratory  of  the  Boston  University, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  Of  the  facul- 
ty of  this  school  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell  also  is  a  member. 

III.  With  this  cursory  glance  over  the  field  of  culture  as 
rc-ards  the  mechanical  laws  which  govern  tho  voice,  we 
come  to  a  still  briefer  consideration  of  speech  as  tho 
medium  of  expression,  the  vehicle  of  thought  and  emotion. 
If  we  view  the  vocal  elements  combined  in  syllables  and 
vvords  and  sentences  as  constituting  the  form  of  our  art, 
we  inquire  now  after  the  animating  apirit  which  is  to  im- 
bue that  form  with  beauty  and  power.  This  influence  is 
to  be  found,  primarily  and  comprehensively,  in  the  largest 
general  culture — intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral.  Cicero  de- 
manded for  tho  orator  the  most  consummate  and  various 
wisdom,  and  Quintilian  contended  that  ho  should  bo  also  a 
</'»"'  man  :  nnd  even  for  the  reader  or  the  actor,  who  but 

lies  in  his  utterance  the  sentiments  of  another,  it  is 
clear  that  intelligence  and  sensibility  to  appreciate  the 
language  he  employs  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  his  task.  'This  psychological  fitness 
makes  itself  immediately  felt  in  an  infinite  variety  of  vocal 
inflections,  some  of  them  so  minute  as  to  defy  analysis  and 
almost  to  clinic  observation.  These  subtle  phenomena  tho 
elementary  writers,  under  the  head  of  modulation,  under- 
take to  classify,  nnd  to  formulate  a  system  of  rule*  by  which 
they  may  be  definitely  produced  nnd  regulated.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  nearness  of  the  subject  to  all  human  in- 
terests, it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  formal  study  of  elo- 
cution as  a  branch  of  education  has  never  been  popular 


•  in  ages  and  communities  where  mellifluous  cpeech 
has  been  cultivated  for  it)  own  sake — as  an  end  rather  than 
as  a  means.  There  is  a  latent  -u-pc  p.n  in  the  common 
mind  that  the  fine  subtleties  of  thought  and  emoti.,n,  and 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  vocal  inflection  which  are  the 
exponent  of  these,  are  incapable,  from  ;!  ;  ihe 

case,  of  analysis  and  classification  and  mcchanicoj  pr 
tion  :  that  they  must  result  from  the  intuitive  agency  of 
the  intellect   and  the  heart;  and  that  without  tin-    -p'.n 
tancous  energy  no  artificial  sj.-tcm  is  competent  ].,  create 
them.      II, -nee.  there  \»  much  talk,  even  among  inlel; 
advocates  of  the  widest  culture  in  every  other  department 
of  art,  of  leaving  the  whole  matter  ot  rhetorical  'lelj '  *  TV  to 
the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  nature. 

This  question  may  not  be  argued  here  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides  of  it.  If  the  culture 
of  delivery,  according  to  the  suppo-ition  of  Archbishop 
\Vhatelv.  the  eminent  formulator  of  the  doctrii. 
•'/'•/  in  this  branch  alone  of  rhetorical  study,  necessarily 
involved  the  careful  attention  of  the  speaker,  M  /,>'/.  in  the 
act  of  »]tfnkiitri,  to  rules  of  tone,  empha-is.  mid  inflection, 
the  question  would  be  answered  in  the  *tatcmcnr  of  it. 
lint  the  /••<•/, ni'/if  of  this,  as  of  all  other  arts,  is  to  be  taught 
and  wrought  into  a  k«l>ii,  -o  that  the  learner  come-  to  con- 
form to  its  minutest  requirement*  automatically.  Tho  tent 
of  excellence  in  this  art,  more  than  in  any  other,  is  the 
'irtrm,  and  any  disclosure  by  speaker  or  reader  of 
his  technical  sub-processes  is  instantly  fatal  to  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this,  more  than 
any  art,  should  be  held  as  entirely  independent  of  technical 
knowledgeand  skill,  N'oiwith-tundin::  the  elaborate  effort 
of  the  distinguished  critic  in  o/ie-tion  to  show  a  difference 
between  this  and  the  art  of  composition,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  analogy  is  complete,  and  that  his  objection  holds 
equally  good  against  the  study  of  the  numerous  rules  of 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  would  doubtless  prove  mere 
impediments  to  the  orator  who  should  make  conscious  use 
of  them  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  rostrum. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  hat 
liccn  a  tendency  in  elocution,  as  usually  taught,  to  fix  tho 
exclusive  attention  of  the  pupil  upon  a  prescribed  set  of 
modulations,  too  apt  to  become  mechanical,  and  so  to  shut 
the  avenues  of  his  soul  against  that  infinite  variety  of  deli- 
cate suggestions  which  nature  is  wont  to  make  to  cultured 
sensibility,  and  which  can  never  be  reduced  to  system. 
What  distinction  of  grave,  or  acute,  or  circumflex,  fur  ex- 
ample, can  inspire  the  actor  to  the  proper  utterance  of  the 
Et  TC,  Unite  f  of  the  dying  Caesar,  adopted  from  Plutarch 
by  Shakspeare?  Here  is  a  tingle  word,  the  just  delivery 
of  which  all  the  systems  of  all  the  schools  can  never  define. 
The  rule*  that  govern  its  utterance  are  indeed  the  simplest 
possible,  yettheindescribable  modulation  which  should  ade- 
quately convey  its  infinite  pathos  of  grief  and  despair  can 
be  generated  only  in  the  sympathies  of  a  cultivated  mind 
and  heart.  From  this  we  may  at  least  infer  that  no  analy- 
sis of  the  voice  in  delivery  can  ever  be  exhaustive,  or  be 
allowed  to  supersede  a  constant  fresh  application  to  the 
oracles  of  nature  for  inspiration  to  the  best  utterance. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  be  all  the  more  jealous  of  sys- 
tems when  they  claim  to  be  exact  and  comprehensive. 

Such,  for  example,  are  the  attempts  that  nave  been  made 
at  different  times,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to 
define  and  regulate  expression  by  intervals  identical  with 
those  which  exist  in  music,  and  to  indicate  the  modulation 
by  musical  notation.     One  of  tho  most  eminent  of  these 
theorists  was  Dr.  James  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  who  pub- 
lished about  fifty  years  ago  the  Pkilomkg  «/  (*«•  H»mnn 
l".,ic, ,  and  who  deserves  respectful  mention,  not  only  a>  an 
original  and  acute  observer,  and  one  of  the  first  in  this 
country  to  give  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
but  for  the  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  art  of  vocal 
culture  which  his  work  contains.     This  writer,  having  ob- 
served the  diphthongal  character  of  some  of  the  vowels, 
gave  the  name  of  iW.W  to  the  first,  and  of  ram.*  t 
latter  of  the  two  element*,  and  asserted  that  the  voice  span 
tho  interval  of  a  musical  tone  in  passing  from  one  to  In 
other.     From  this  he  proceeded  to  construct  the  theory  th 
all  the  intervals  of  speech  may  be  determined  by  luu, 
analogies;  and  he  elaborated  a  system  by  winch  al 
variations  of  the  voice,  in  every  phase  of  expression, 
be  measured  by  the  degrees  of  the  mus.cal  scale  M*s*uto 
by  a  quasi-musical  notation.     It  „  imposs.ble  hereto 
ren  more  fully  describe,  th.s  theory.     It  w. 
,fore  the  more  thorough  invcst.ga  .on, .of  modern 
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fir«t  appealing  to  the  independent  action  of  the  mind  for  a 
U->  Tl  to  tin,  other  fact,  that  of  all  the  teacher,  who 
,,;,,,:  ,;,1,rc-s,,l  to  base theirinstruct.on  upon  the  philosophv 
,,f  Dr  Hush,  not  one  («>  far  as  wo  are  aware] I  has  ,-icr  mad,- 
:l  nrio«  and  perrirtonl  attempt  tfl  carry  this  port.on  of  > 
into  practice  K  it  t-.it  j«st  to  add.  however  that  all 
through  his  rather  voluminous  work  are  scattered  valuable 
suggestions  of  a  general  nature,  and  that  his  analysis  ot 

I',"','  ,orreot*ttd  f  Mwible  utterance.     Among  the  most  con-  j 

ooi  of  his  profcs-ed  followers  were  l>r.  liavber  and 
Prof    Ituxscll,  who  were  eminent  teachers   in   their  .lay. 
The  former  published  a  Grammar  ../  Elocution,  111  which  a 
biief  but   in,-:lc.-tnal  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  the 
muieo  rhetorical  theory,  and  the  latter  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  passa-es  of  English  literature  for  purposes  ot  von 
eiilturc,  entitled   Or///,,/,/,.,,,,,,  or    V,,.;d  Culture,  arranged 
og  to  line's  classification  of  the  different  qualities 
and  uses  of  the  voice,  and  distinguished  by  the  employment 
terminology. 

There  is  another  system  which  is  less  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  a.liliciality,  and  which  appears  to  be  founded  on 
0  irreot  principles  and  to  be  susceptible  of  a  wider  appli- 
cation to  the  multitudinous  phases  of  expression.  It  is 
that  which  derives  the  law  of  delivery  from  the  structure 
of  the  sentence.  This  idea  was  first  advanced  by  Walker 
in  his  Element*  of  Elocution,  but  its  fuller  development 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Mandeville  of  Hamilton  College,  New 
Yo.-k.  This  gentleman  carried  out  the  principle  of  mod- 
ulation based  upon  sentential  structure  (not  forgetting  tho 
special  influence  of  emphasis,  of  which  he  presents  an 
acute  and  exhaustive  discussion)  through  a  very  wide  in- 
duction of  sentences  selected  from  English  literature.  This 
method  of  instruction,  in  causing  the  arts  of  composition 
and  delivery  to  go  hand  in  hand,  restores  elocution  to  its 
ancient  dignifiel  alliance  with  rhetoric.  It  obviates,  too, 
the  tendency  of  the  learner  to  subordinate  natural  to 
mechanical  methods  in  the  vocal  expression  of  his  thought, 
by  familiarizing  him  with  the  intellectual  processes  in- 
volved in  its  literary  expression. 

The  result  of  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  is  a  conviction 
that  the  popular  prejudice  against  this  branch  of  educa- 
tion is  not  entirely  without  show  of  reason.     It  is  quite 
atural  to  feel  more  hopeful  in  entrusting  our  youth,  in 
liis  matter,  to  the  "sure  instincts  of  genius  "  than  to  sys- 


n 

th.    -- 

terns  which  east  them  in  rigid  mannerisms,  professing  to 
be  founded  on  nature,  but  having  only  the  effects  of  bad 
art,  or  to  the  guidance  of  instructors  destitute  of  that  lib- 
eral culture  which  alone  can  fit  them  to  inspire  a  sense  of 
the  true  and  beautiful.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  by  declining  to  sub- 
mit them  to  a  true  artistic  training  wo  but  elect  to  leave 
them  to  the  operation  of  that  pure  abstract  beneficence 
which  men  fondly  call  "  nature."  Some  one,  pleading  for 
the  moral  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  street,  said, 
"  Do  not  suppose  that  if  we  refuse  this  responsibility  they 
will  simply  go  untaught:  if  toe  do  not  teach  them,  you 
may  be  sure  the  devil  will."  So,  in  the  matter  of  a  right 
rhetorical  delivery,  we  may  undervalue  the  importance  of 
training  Young  America  into  good  habits,  but  the  influ- 
ences which  induce  bad  ones  will  none  the  less  continue  to 
swarm  around  him  like  the  motes  of  the  sunbeam,  and  he 
will  take  them  in  at  every  pore.  Not  nature,  bnt/ahe  art, 
will  be  imbibed — -by  the  child  from  the  very  family  at  home, 
by  the  youth  from  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  school-room, 
by  the  adolescent  from  the  hoary  abuses  of  the  college  and 
the  still  more  abominable  traditions  of  the  stage,  and  by  them 
all  from  nearly  every  pulpit,  forum,  and  hustings  in  the  land. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  the  well-worn 
maxim  of  Ovid  :  "The  safest  path  lies  midway  of  the  ex- 
tremes." The  true  doctrine  is  thus  well  expressed  by  an- 
other: "To  be  able  to  act  upon  the  souls  of  men  with  an 
elevating  nnd  informing  power,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
that  an  artist  should  cultivate  the  form  of  his  art  to  its 
greatest  possible  perfection,  and  have  such  perfect  com- 
mand of  it  that  the  practical  application  of  it  is  as  nat- 
ural to  him  as  to  breathe.  For,  empty  and  dead  as  all 
technical  knowledge  is  unless  it  is  animated  with  a  soul, 
yet  no  product  of  art  aesthetically  beautiful  is  possible 
without  a  perfect  technique." 

The  inquirer  who  desires  to  pursue  this  subject  in  detail 
may  be  commended  to  Helmholtz's  Lehre  von  den  Tunemp- 
Jiiuiitiiyen,  Dr.  Oscar  Wolfs  Sprache  nnd  Ohr,  Carpenter's 
llinii'nt  /'In/Hfiitif<fff,  and  the  writings  of  Max  Miiller,  Czer- 
mak,  Du  Bois  Raymond,  etc.  For  popular  reading  we 
may  refer  to  Tyndall'e  Lectures  on  Sotnaj  to  Mine.  Emma 
Seller's  The  Voice  in  Rinrjivff  and  The  Vf>i<->-  in  Sjnttkiit'i, 
which  present  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  on  the 
subject  so  far  as  practically  valuable  to  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent; and  to  Dr.  Mandeville's  The  Elrtni-nt*  nf  Hmding  nnd 
Oratory.  ROBERT  R.  RAYMOND. 


Void  and  Voidable.     These  two  legal  terms  are  often 
and   very  inaccurately  used  in  common   by  text-writers  in 
their  treatises,  bv  courts  in  their  opinions,  and  even  by 
legislatures  in  their  statutes;   but  their  true  meanings  are 
uitlrlv  distinct   and  unlike.     Much  doubt  and  confusion 
are  caused  by  the  employment  of  the  word  "void"  when 
the  real  thought  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  expressed  by 
ihe  w»nl  "  vuidaMc."     V"i'l,  in  its  strict  and  only  correct 
H-n-i .  denotes  that  a  transaction,  contract,  conveyance,  or 
other  instrument  is  an  absolute  nullity,  so  ineffectual  that 
no  aet   or  confirmation  of  the  parties  can  cure  it,  and  so. 
completely  nugatory  that  the  defective  quality  can  be  as- 
serted by  any  person  at  any  time  and  in  any  proceeding. 
A  marriage  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  one  of  whom  has 
a  spouse  known  to  bo  living,  and  a  marriage  between  per- 
sons within  the  prohibited  degrees,  as  in  England  between 
!i  man  and   the   sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  arc  thus  void. 
\o  ratification   would  relate  back  and  make  the  wedlock 
gooil :  tho  children  would  be  illegitimate,  and  in  an  action 
brought  at  any  subsequent  time  a  stranger  might  establish 
the  illegality   if  his  rights  of  recovery  or  of  defence  de- 
pended  upon   the  proof  of  such   fact.      Voidable,  on   the 
other  hand,  denotes  that  a  transaction,  contract,  convey- 
ance, or  other  instrument  is  so  tainted  with  imperfection 
or  illegality  that  it  may  in   some  manner  and   by  some 
method  bo  avoided  and  rendered  null,  but  also  that  the  de- 
fect may  be  cured  and  the  transaction  or  instrument  made 
valid  by  the  act  and  confirmation  of  the  one  who  could 
interpose  the  objection.     It  was  a  general  doctrine  of  the 
common  law,  applicable  in  most  cases,  that  no  person  but 
an  immediate  party  to  the  voidable  transaction  or  relation, 
and  his  personal  re']. rcsentativcs,  could  object  to  its  legnlity 
and  render  it,  or  procure  it  to  be  rendered,  a  nullity.     Stat- 
utes have  in  certain  instances  modified  this  principle,  and 
have  extended  the  power  of  nullifying  to  others  who  have 
been  made  special  representatives  of  the  party  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of 
voidable  transactions  :  A  marriage  procured  by  fraud  or 
force  is  voidable.     The  wife  whose  consent  was  obtained 
under  duress  may  annul  the  tie  as  soon  as  she  regains  her 
freedom  of  action,  or  she  may  ratify  and  make  it  valid  from 
the  beginning  by  voluntarily  continuing  to  cohabit  with 
her  husband.     Conveyances  of  land,  transfers  of  personal 
property,  and  contracts  executed  through  fraud,  mistake, 
or  duress,  are  voidable ;  they  may  be  disaffirmed  by  the  in- 
jured party,  or  they  may  be  ratified  by  him,  and  thus  made 
completely  binding.     Conveyances  made  with  intent  to  de- 
l'raud  creditors,  although  declared  by  the  statute  to  be  void, 
arc  in  fact  voidable :  the  defrauded  creditors  may  procure 
them  to  be  adjudged  null,  or  may  certainly  ratify  and  con- 
firm them.     The  contracts  of  infants,  except  those  which 
are  essentially  binding,  are  voidable,  since  the  infant  when 
he  attains  his  majority  may  affirm  them.     The  courts  for- 
merly spoke  of  certain  contracts  made  by  an  infant  as 
"void, "and  their  number  was  gradually  reduced.     It  is 
hardly  possible  at  the  present  day  that  a  person,  after  ar- 
riving at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  would  be  prohibited  from 
confirming,  if  he  knowingly  and  deliberately  chose  to  do 
so,  any  engagement  which  he  had  entered  into  during  his 
minority.    These  examples  are  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  wide 
difference  between  the  terms  "void"  and  "voidable"  when 
accurately  used,  and  to  show  that  in  many  instances  where 
the  word  "void"  is  employed  by  legal  writers,  judges,  and 
legislators,  the  word  "voidable"  should  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKKOY. 

Voir  Dire  [Fr.,  "to  say  the  truth"],  in  law,  is  an  an- 
cient technical  term  derived  from  the  Norman  French,  and 
denotes  the  preliminary  examination  of  a  witness  on  a  ju- 
dicial trial  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  competent. 
;  At  the  common  law  no  person  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
event  of  a  suit  was  eligible  as  a  witness  on  the  side  where 
his  interest  lay.  If  an  individual  was  called  on  a  trial  and 
offered  as  a  witness,  the  other  party,  suspecting  him  to  bo 
interested,  might  require  that  he  should  be  specially  sworn 
and  examined  touching  his  interest.  This  preliminary 
proceeding  was  called  an  examination  on  his  mir  dirr,  or 
simply  the  roir  dire.  By  modern  statutes  in  England  and 
in  most  of  the  U.  S.  the  incapacity  resulting  from  interest 
has  been  abolished.  The  vnir  dire  examination,  therefore, 
if  used  at  all,  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  other 
grounds  of  incompetency  whenever  and  wherever  any  such 
exist.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKHOY. 

Voiron',  town  of  France,  department  of  Isere,  on  tho 
Morge,  manufactures  hempen  cloth,  paper,  liqueurs,  straw 
hats,  gloves,  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  leather.  P.  9G37. 

Voiture'  (VINCENT),  b.  in  159S  at  Amiens,  department 
of  Somme,  France;  was  a  very  adroit  man;  crept  into  the 
court  circles ;  received  sinecures  and  pensions  from  Gaston 
of  Orleans,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIV. :  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Academy,  and  one  of  the 
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most  conspicuous   figures  of  the  Hotel   de    Hambouillet ; 

\vpit'-  the  snnnet  "  ("ranic,"  which  was  admired  nn<l  imi- 
tate 1  in  I'luro], e  us  much  as  the  palace  of  Versailles.  D. 
in  Ifil.1*.  Hi-  i-"in|il>'t"'  work-,  cuii-i-tin^  "I  letters  and 
poems  in  French,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  uppcim  d 
with  notes  in  I  3M. 
Volatile  or  Ksspnlinl  Oils.  See  OILS,  by  PROF.  B. 

SlI.I.IMAN,    M.    l>. 

Volcano.     See  \'<n rixoES. 

Volca'no,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Amndor  co.,  Cul.     P.  1357. 

Volcano,  p.-v.,  Wiiinl  en.,  We-t  Va. 

Volcanoes  [Lat.  i •"/•  -n//i/«].  \>iiu»  -in-/  r<.,n<nti»H 
nf  I '(,/<•.< n«r«. — A  volcano  is  a  mountain,  generally  "f 
conical  shape,  with  a  circular  cup-like  opening  or  l..i 
it-  -iimmit,  c:illeil  a  i-i-otrf.  In  the  centre  of  thut  crater  is 
the  niiinth  nt'  it  perpeiiilieular  shaft  <>r  eliimne\,  which 
emits  clouds  of  hot  vapor,  gases,  and,  at  times  of  greater 
activity,  masses  "f  nshc-,  not  fragments  of  nicks,  and 
stream's  of  fu-ry,  lii|iiiil  rocks,  called  turn,  which  flow  down 
the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  gradual  accumulation 
of  those  cjcctc'l  materials  aniitn'l  tin1  mouth  "f  the  \oleano 
form-  a  succession  of  concentric  layers,  which  explains  its 
ci.Nieal  t'urm.  These  layers  are  distinctly  visible  on  the 
inner  walls  of  the  crater,  mid  as  the  same  structure  it 
found  tn  exist  iu  all  volcanoes  and  in  every  part  of  their 
open  to  observation  by  crevices,  it  is  probable  that 
all  such  mountain^!  nre  the  result  of  a  similar  long-pro- 
1  accumulation.  l'.\  this  mode  of  formation  and 
pc.'uliar  structure  the  volcanoes  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
other  mountains  and  mountain -chain-  which  constitute 
the  skeleton  of  the  continents  and  smaller  masses  of  land. 

Volcanic  activity,  though  it  be  continuous,  differs  very 
much  in  decree  at  dill'erent  times.  Nearly  all  the  active 
volcanoes  ha\c  times  of  relative  repose,  interrupted,  often 
it  intervals,  by  periods  of  increased  activity,  which 
terminate  in  a  violent  ejection  of  incandescent  matter  from 
the  interior.  The  volcano  is  then  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
,-rHjii!"".  The  phenomena  which  characterize  these  various 
phases  of  volcanic  activity  in»y  be  best  made  clear  by  de- 
scribing them  as  actually  observed  in  Vesuvius,  one  of  the 
more  carefully  studied  and  most  active  volcanoes  of  modern 
times.  Vesuvius  rises  solitary  from  the  midst  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  plain  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 
to  the  height  of  nearly  4000  feet.  Though  the  mountain 
is  of  a  regular  conical  shape,  two  summits,  almost  equal 
in  height,  are  visible  from  Naples — Monte  Somma  on  the 
X.,  Vesuvius  proper  on  the  S.  The  first,  however,  is  but 
the  northern  half  of  the  crater-rim  of  the  old  Vesuvius,  the 
southern  half  of  which  was  destroyed  by  the  first  eruption 
of  that  volcano  in  historical  time,  in  the  year  "9  after 
Christ.  Vesuvius  proper  is  the  new  cone,  which  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  old  crater  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
materials  ejectel  during  the  subsequent  eruptions  to  this 
day. 

Xiute  nf  Repotr. — After  an  eruption  the  energies  of  the 
volcano  seeui  to  be  exhausted.  It  enters  into  a  state  of 
relative  repose.  After  the  great  eruption  of  Oct.,  1822, 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius  was  emptied  to  the  depth  of  700  to 
800  feet:  its  rim  was  broken  and  partially  sunk  on  the  S. 
several  hundred  feet.  Of  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  nothing 
remained  but  a  few  jets  of  vapor  and  gases,  called  fumarola 
by  the  Italians,  escaping  from  fissures  in  the  walls  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crater.  The  lava,  deeply  sunk  into  the 
chimney,  had  almost  disappeared  from  sight.  Gradually, 
however,  the  volcano  rallies ;  the  fumarolcs  become  again 
more  active  and  more  numerous,  and  their  united  vapors 
form  the  usual  column  which  rises  from  the  crater.  The 
lava  reappears  iu  the  chimney.  On  its  boiling  surface,  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  a  crust  is  formed  which  bursts 
under  the  effort  of  tne  captive  steam,  sending  into  the  air 
fragments  of  red-hot  and  melted  lava,  which  fall  back  and 
accumulate  around  the  chimney.  This  process  is  repeated 
every  fe\v  minutes;  a  cone  <*/'  frnjition  is  thus  built  up 
around  the  mouth  of  the  chimney — a  cone  within  the  main 
eone,  as  Vesuvius  itself  within  the  crater  of  the  old  Monte 
Somma.  Such  a  one  could  be  seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
\ius  in  1S2S.  This  cone  grows  more  and  more  in  diinen- 
I,  Occasional  overflows  of  lava,  and  the  materials 
which  fall  from  the  crumbling  walls,  help  to  fill  the  inter- 
\als.  and  the  crater  is  once  more  full  to  the  edge.  The 
cone  of  eruption  may  grow  even  higher  than  the  rim  of 
the  crater.  This  was  the  case  in  1756.  When  the  crater 
is  thus  full  anil  its  mouth  choked,  a  great  eruption  is  cx- 

Eccte.l.     Under  the  weight  of  these  masses  the  expansive 
ii   is  lidow  accumulate,  and  the  signs  of  an  approaching 
eruption  soon  appear. 

/•'.:,.  i,,,tl;n:/n  i' i'  ih:  Ki-a/itlnii. — In  Vesuvius  the  usual  fore- 
bodings of  a  great  eruption  are  the  drying  up  of  the  wells 
and  springs,  probably  l>y  the  increasing  heat  of  the  ground, 
causing  an  internal  evaporation  and  numerous  fissures  in 


which  the  underground  waters  are  lost.  Loud  subterranean 
inns  ot  distant  artillery,  shock*  of  earth- 
quake which  shake  the  .-iirroiiielin,:-  "I  the  \nlcuno,  and 
t tie  l.ir^'e  increase  of  the  volume  of  vapors  which  escape 
from  the  boiling  lava  in  the  crater,  indicate  the  mighty 
struggle  which  is  going  on  within  the  bowel*  of  the 
ni'iuntain. 

Kfuiiiii-n. — At  last  the  eruption  begins,  generally  with  a 
tremendous  liur-t,  which  seems  to  idiaki-  the  mountain  to 
n-  \cry  Inundations,  nnd  hurls  into  the  air  d. 
"I  •.  ih-.r  and  of  pulverized  lava  or  ashes.  The  explosions 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity  and  increasing  violence. 
Each  sends  upward  a  globular  cloud  of  H  hite  steam,  v,  In  h 

is  pressed  up  by  the  lollnwinj: That  long  array  of 

fleecy  clouds,  accompanied  by  dark  ashen,  volcanic  sand, 
ami  tia-.-mcnts  of  hot  lava  of  all  sices,  soon  assumes  the 
form  nl  a  -tupen.|.,u-  column.  Mucked  in  its  ascending 
motion  by  gravity,  it  expands,  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  into 
a  dark  circular  cloud,  which,  with  the  pillar  beneath,  has 
the  shape  of  an  immense  umlirella,  or  <>!  the  Italian  piiie, 
|..  v.in.-ii  it  has  liccn  olien  ciitnpai  eil.  In  the  eruption  of 
1>--.  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  ashes  as  well  as  for 
its  violence,  the  height  ot  the  nnilirella  was  estimated  at 
over  7UOO  feet. 

Atm<i*i>ht;ric  Phenomena  accompanying  the  Eruption*. — 
The  sudden  condensation  of  such  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  hot  vapors  give*  rise  to  striking  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  start  from  all  parts 
of  the  column.  Electricity  rages  also  in  the  cloud  a 
and  a  local  thunderstorm  is  often  formed  in  the  mi'l-t  <>t 
the  clear  surrounding  sky,  and  pours  a  heavy  rain  of  warm 
water  and  ashes,  running  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
These  hot,  destructive  mud-torrents  have  often  been  mis- 
taken for  lava-streams. 

Appearance  of  the  Sty. — The  majesty  of  the  spectacle 
is  increased  at  night.  Though  flames  of  burning  gases 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  the  clouds  are  strongly  illumi- 
nated by  the  reflection  of  the  white-hot  lava  in  the  crater. 
Red-hot  fragments  of  lava,  constantly  thrown  out,  give 
the  column  the  brilliancy  of  a  gigantic  piece  of  fireworks. 
The  sky  itself,  far  and  wide,  partakes  of  the  same  >  ivid 
coloring,  and  the  whole  scene  resembles  a  vast  confla- 
gration. 

Emistinn  nf  Lara. — At  last  the  boiling  lava  flows  over 
the  rim  of  the  crater  in  fiery  torrents  along  the  slope  of 
the  cone,  or,  bursting  the  mountain  itself  by  its  weight, 
finds  vent  by  some  fissure  far  below  on  some  point  of  its 
declivity.  After  the  expulsion  of  lava,  the  volcano  seems 
to  be  relieved,  and  the  eruption  is  generally  near  its  end. 

Period  of  Eruption. — The  eruption,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  terminate  bore.  The  alternate  plumes  of  out- 
bursting  steam,  ashes,  and  lava  may  continue,  with  more 
or  less  violence,  for  weeks  and  months,  until  the  volcano 
enters  again  into  a  slumbering  state.  A  series  of  such 
eruptions,  separated  by  short  intervals  of  a  few  years, 
during  which  the  signs  of  activity  are  still  numerous, 
constitute  a  period  of  eruption.  A  short  review  of  the 
history  of  Vesuvius  will  show  a  number  of  similar  periods 
of  activity  followed  by  long  seasons — nay,  centuries — of 
almost  absolute  repose,  during  which  the  volcano  seemed 
to  be  extinct. 

Hiitory  of  Veiuuiiu. — At  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  Vesu- 
vius was  described  by  the  Roman  geographer  Strabo  as  a 
burnt  mountain,  but  it  had  never  been  known  to  show  any 
sign  of  activity.     Its  crater,  nearly  full,  was  covered  with 
a  dense  forest.     In  the  year  63  after  Christ  several  shocks 
of  earthquake  startled  the   numerous  cities  and  village* 
which  covered  iU  delightful  surroundings;    and   sixteen 
years  after,  in  79  A.  D.,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  its  first  eruption  took  place.     That  eruption,  graph- 
ically described  by  the  Younger  Pliny,  was  of  fearful  vio- 
lence.    The  northern  half  of  the   mountain,  now  called 
Monte  Somma,  alone   remained;    the  southern  half  was 
ground  to  powder;  the  rain  of  hot  and  wet  ashes  was  so 
abundant  as  to  cover  the  whole  country  with  a  deep  layer 
of  volcanic  materials,  under  which  were  buried  the  ( 
rishing  cities  of  Pompeii  and  Hcrculaneum,  recently  ei 
humed  from  beneath  several  yards  of  consolidated  volcanic 
tufa.     No  lava,  however,  is  mentioned.     From  that 
the  vcar  1036  only  seven  eruptions  are  recorded,  when  la< 
streams  are  noticed  for  the  first  time.     After  two  more 
eruptions,  in  1049  and  1138,  the  volcano  seemed  to  entci 
into  a  period  of  profound  sleep,  which  lasted  nearly  it 
years.   'During  that  long  interval  only  two  slight  eruptions 
are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  1306  and  1500;  hut  mean- 
while the  volcanic  force,  were  finding  vent  in  the  neigh- 
boring region  of  the  Phlegrean  fields  and  the  beautil 
island  of  Ischia.     In  the  latter.  Mount  Epomeo  poured  out 
,U-,ructive  currents  of  lav.  in  1302.     In  the   ormer.a  new 
crater  opened  in  1538  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Ba.» .in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  in  a  few  days  accumulaUd  such  a 
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mass  of  ashes  and  volcanic  fragments  as  to  raise  a  hill  of 
4.0  feet  above  ,h,  ..tor  totta  gulf.     1  ha, .new  ™ountain 


cotton  that  it  hn.l  ever  boon  in  eruption,      file  walls 

r  were  covere.l  with  forests  harboring  the  wikl-boat 
and  other  game;  its  bottom  hn.l  grassy  plains  in  which 
,.  ,itle  uniet'lv  .-ra/ed :  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  cul- 
tivated up  to  the  loot  »f  the  cone.  Suddenly,  in  the  latter 
part  of  December  of  the  same  year,  to  the  amazement  and 
5lam»J  of  the  inhabitants,  began  one  of  the  most  terrific 
eruptions  recorded  in  the  history  of  Vesuvius.  After  vio- 
lent and  repented  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  volcano  burst 
out  with  tremendous  noise.  The  pine-si. aped  mass  of 
vapors  and  ashes  rose  far  above  the  clouds,  and, _ spreading 
in  every  direction,  covered  a  portion  of  Italy  with  a  thick 
laver  of  volcanic  sand  and  dust,  destroying  all  vegetation. 
The  rain  of  ashes  extended  beyond  the  Adriatic.  Torrents 
of  hot  mud  and  seven  streams  of  liquid  lava,  rushing  with 
unusual  rapidity  from  the  crater  and  the  foot  of  the  cone 
to  the  sea,  finished  the  work  of  destruction.  The  beautiful 
city  of  Torre  del  Greco,  those  of  Torre  del  I'Annun/.iata. 
Resina,  Portici,  and  others,  were  overwhelmed  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  During  nearly  three  months  Vesuvius 
raged  continually,  though  with  variable  intensity,  and  only 
gradually  settled  down  to  a-  state  of  comparative  repose. 
This  great  eruption  was  followed  by  a  short  rest  of  the  vol- 
cano. But  from  the  next  eruption,  in  the  year  1660,  to  this 
dav,  the  eruptions  have  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals 
rarely  exceeding  ten  years,  and  usually  much  shorter. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  by  their  magnitude  are  the 
eruption  of  1698,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  an  almost 
incessant  activity  of  Vesuvius ;  that  of  1737,  which  covered 
the  city  of  Torre  del  Greco  with  torrents  of  lava;  that  of 
1760,  which  again  threatened  the  same  city;  that  of  1779, 
noted  for  the  height  of  the  column  of  ashes  and  flames, 
which  was  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  The  eruption  of  1794 
was  the  most  destructive  and  the  most  grand  since  that  of 
1631.  Rivers  of  lava,  flowing  from  eight  mouths,  united 
into  one  large  stream  a  mile  wide,  which  rolled  over  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  left  in  some  of  its  streets  a  thickness  of  forty 
feet  of  lava.  In  1822  the  rain  of  ashes  lasted  from  Oct.  26 
to  Nov.  16,  ascending  often  in  a  majestic  column  to  several 
times  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  eruptions  of  1839, 
1850,  1855,  1862  poured  out  again  an  unusual  amount  of 
lava,  accompanied,  in  the  latter  year,  by  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  ashes,  betokening  the  unabated  activity  of  that  re- 
markable volcano. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  just  described  in  Vesuvius  may 
be  considered  as  typical,  for  they  arc  more  or  less  common 
to  all  the  true  volcanoes  of  the  earth.  Each  volcano,  how- 
ever, may  differ  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the  ashes  and 
broken  fragments  compared  to  the  liquid  lava  ;  in  the  vio- 
lence or  frequency  of  the  eruptions ;  in  the  size  and  form 
of  the  crater ;  in  the  greater  or  less  steepness  of  the  cone ; 
in  the  composition  of  its  lavas,  and  other  secondary  cir- 
cumstances. But,  on  the  whole,  the  nature  and  course  of 
the  phenomena  show  everywhere  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
Even  the  submarine  volcanoes — and  many  such  are  known 
— do  not  seem  to  differ  materially ;  only  the  arrangement 
of  the  ejected  materials  is  no  doubt  modified  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  submarine  cone.  The  most  important  of  these 
differences  may  be  shown  in  a  few  striking  examples. 

Etna.— If  Vesuvius  is  the  most  active,  Etna,  in  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  Sicily,  is  by  far  the  largest  volcano  of  Europe. 
This  noble  mountain  rises  gently  from  a  broad  base,  esti- 
mated at  80  geographical  miles  in  circumference,  to  a 
height  of  nearly  11,000  feet  (10,840  feet),  into  the  region 
of  .perpetual  snow.  Its  slopes,  to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet, 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  are  said  to  harbor 
300,000  inhabitants  in  65  cities  and  villages. 

Though  Etna  has  been  active  from  an  earlier  historical 
date  than  Vesuvius,  its  eruptions  are  less  frequent,  but  no 
less  destructive.  About  eleven  are  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  before  Christ's  birth,  and  sixty  since,  with  an  interrup- 
tion of  nearly  five  centuries  between  the  third  and  eighth 
after  Christ. 

Lateral  Eruption*  and  Paratitic  Calif  s. — There  is  another 
marked  difference  between  the  two  volcanoes  in  the  number 
of  the  lateral  eruptions.  In  Vesuvius  the  number  of  lateral 
and  top  eruptions  is  nearly  equal.  In  Etna  the  ejection 
of  materials,  at  least  in  the  present  condition  of  the  vol- 
cano, takes  place  mostly  along  its  slopes,  forming  small 
cones  of  ashes  and  scoria;,  with  a  crater  at  the  top,  from 
which,  in  many  cases,  lava  flows  abundantly.  These  are 
called  iiiirimitii-  ••i,ne*  ;  they  are  so  numerous  on  Etna  (over 
200  having  been  counted)  that  they  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  mountain.  They  arc  spread  all  around  the 
main  cone,  but  frequently  in  series  on  straight  lines  radi- 


ating from  the  main  crater.  It  seems  that  the  pressure  of 
the  column  of  lava  in  the  chimney,  combined  with  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  gases,  active  in  every  eruption,  bursts 
the  mountain,  causing  deep  fissures  through  which  the  lava 
and  ashes  escape.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  influence 
that  the  height  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  upon  the 
eruptions.  In  small  volcanoes,  like  Stromboli,  one  of  the 
Lipari  Islands,  N.  of  Sicily,  less  than  3000  feet  high,  the 
eruptions  are  constant,  and  have  been  so  from  the  most 
remote  historical  times,  but  all  are  from  the  top.  In  Vesu- 
vius, with  4000  feet  of  altitude,  top  and  side  eruptions  are 
about  equal.  In  Etna,  11,000  feet  high,  the  lateral  erup- 
tions outweigh  those  from  the  crater.  Therefore,  the  lo«  « 
a  volcano  the  more  easy  and  frequent  arc  its  eruptions. 
The  higher  the  column  of  lava  the  greater  is  the  pressure 
on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  and  the  more  frequent  the 
bursting  of  the  mountain,  the  lateral  eruptions,  and  para- 
sitic cones.  In  the  Andes,  in  which  the  altitude  of  many 
of  the  volcanic  peaks  exceeds  20,000  feet,  it  would  ?. •.  in 
that  the  eruptions  should  be  all  lateral ;  but  the  broad  base 
of  the  Andes  chain  on  which  they  rest  is  too  mas.-ive  to 
be  burst,  and  the  column  of  lava,  unable  to  reach  the 
crater,  is  tossed  about  in  the  chimney,  and  escapes  from 
the  top  in  the  shape  of  ground  ashes,  but  hardly  ever  of 
liquid  lava. 

The  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
remarkable  among  all  volcanoes  of  the  globe  by  the  great 
size  of  their  craters,  the  absence  of  ashes,  and  the  usually 
quiet  overflow  of  their  abundant  lava,  often  unattended  by 
earthquakes  or  explosive  phenomena  of  any  kind.  Hawaii, 
the  larger  and  the  most  southern  of  the  group  of  Sandwich 
Islands,  is  an  assemblage  of  three  volcanic  peaks  close  to 
each  other- — Mauna  Kca,  in  the  N.,  the  highest,  rising  to 
13,853  feet  above  the  sea ;  Mauna  Loa,  in  the  S.,  the  most 
active,  13,760  feet  high;  and  Mauna  Hualalni.  in  the  W., 
7822  feet.  The  first  two  probably  exceed  in  altitude  every 
other  mountain  in  the  islands  of  the  broad  ocean.  On 
the  S.  E.  slope  of  Mauna  Loa,  at  3970  feet  above  the  sea 
and  16  miles  from  the  main  crater,  another  crater,  culled 
Kilauea,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  now  in  activity  on  our 
planet,  forms  a  peculiar  feature  of  that  group.  According 
to  Prof.  Dana,  the  summit  crater  of  Manna  Loa  is  of  ellip- 
tic form,  measuring  13,000  feet  in  its  longest  diameter  :md 
780  feet  in  depth.  That  of  Kilauea  is  16,000  feet  in  its 
greatest  length,  7i  miles  in  circuit,  nearly  4  square  miles  in 
area,  and  from  600  to  1000  feet  deep.  Its  bottom,  viewed 
from  the  brim,  is  a  broad  plain  interspersed  with  lakes  of 
boiling  lava  and  jets  of  vapors.  Notwithstanding  their 
immense  size,  the  liquid  lava  gradually  fills  them  to  the 
brim,  and  overflows,  or,  bursting  their  walls,  escapes  by 
large  fissures  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  As  remarked, 
the  eruptions  from  these  large  reservoirs  are  usually  free 
from  the  commotions  of  the  ground  and  the  noisy  explo- 
sions which  attend  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  In  1X4U  a 
large  eruption  in  Kilauea  began  noiselessly,  and  was  first 
noticed  by  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and  the  lava,  breaking  out 
successively  at  various  points  on  the  slope,  reached  the  -r;i 
in  a  large  stream  nearly  40  miles  from  the  crater.  In  Jan., 
1843,  a  lava-stream  flowed  out  of  a  fissure  about  700  feet 
below  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  and  continued  for  30 
miles.  Though  one  of  the  grandest  eruptions,  it  broke 
out  in  silence  and  progressed  without  an  earthquake.  In 
Feb.,  1852,  a  bright  light  at  the  summit,  says  Dana,  an- 
nounced another  eruption ;  after  three  days  it  was  con- 
tinued by  means  of  a  second  outbreak,  4000  feet  lower,  or 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  also  was  a  quiet  one.  At 
this  second  opening,  as  described  by  Rev.  T.  Coan,  the  most 
faithful  observer  of  the  mountain  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
a  fountain  of  fiery  lavas  1000  feet  broad,  playing  to  a  height 
at  times  of  700  feet,  offered  a  spectacle  of  indescribable 
grandeur  and  brilliancy.  There  were  rumblings  and  nuit- 
terings  from  the  plunging  flood,  and  explosions,  but  no 
earthquakes.  Mr.  Coan  attributed  the  fountain  to  the  hy- 
drostatic pressure  of  the  column  of  lava  above.  In  Aug., 
1855,  another  great  eruption  began,  without  noise  and 
shakings,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  the  flood  continued.  The  whole  length  of  the 
stream  was  60  miles.  In  Jan.,  1859,  still  another  erup- 
tion made  its  appearance  near  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa 
in  the  same  quiet  manner,  Kilauea  remaining  undisturbed. 
On  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  mountain  the  lavas  were  thrown 
up  'Mike  the  waters  of  a  geyser"  to  the  height  of  400  to 
500  feet,  transforming  the  night  into  broad  daylight,  and 
the  stream  continued  its  winding  way  to  the  pea  after  a 
course  of  over  50  miles.  In  Mar.,  1868,  however,  a  mighty 
eruption  took  place,  which  proved  an  exception  to  the 
usual  ways  of  the  volcano.  On  the  27th,  says  Mr.  T.  Coan, 
a  scries  of  earthquakes  commenced  in  the  district  of  Ililo, 
and  became  more  frequent  and  startling  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  succession  became  so  rapid  that  the  island  quiv- 
ered like  the  lid  of  a  boiling  pot.  On  the  28th,  Mauna  Loa 
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wan  seen  to  bo  on  fire.     Soon  the  southern  slope  of  the 

rain  was  rent  open,  and  several  streams  of  lava  ran 

off  in  ditl'crcnt  directions,  tilling  the  valleys  in  their  course. 

Suddenly  all  mountain  \>il\i>  IM-IC  closed.  Tin-  tire,  the 
smoke,  till'  stream,  di-a|i|. cared  together.  I!ut  in  Kilnuca 
(In-  action  «:i-  InUnie.  Kailll'iuakc-  in  rapid  .-ue.-----ion 
ln-jan  to  .-hake  the  ground,  mid  nil  Apr.  1!  culminated  in 
fearful  ilc-truetion.  On  tin-  Till.  Maunii  I. "a  was  again  rent 
open  near  its  southern  bane:  a  great  luva  stream  poured 
into  the  sea,  an<l  the  mountain,  thus  relieved,  c.  . 
convulse  the  i-laud. 

l-'nnil   'if   tfi'     \''il'-nn'i'-    <','!!•«.        The    lava*  of  theSC  islands 

are  noted  fur  tlicir  great  Humility.  This  circumstance,  com- 

bineil  with  the  almost  npletit  absence  of  ashes,  cxpl.no- 

tli.-  Haiti-tied  form  of  these  \  olcuiiic  OOHM  ami  the  -light  in- 
cliimtion  of  their  slopes,  hana  e-iiiuates  the  general  slope 
of  Muuna  I.oa  ti)  he  only  between  t)°  and  8°.  A  horizontal 
section  IMIII  leei  below  the  -umtnit  would  be  nearly  20  miles 
hrnail,  iiinl  at  the  top  of  the  cone  the  traveller  is  surprised 
to  find  a  large  plain  in  whieh  the  crater  is  sunk,  but  so 
even  that  from  tin-  ob-en  ator\  .  nearly  I  IJHlll  1,-,-t  high, 
hi-  evo  cannot  perceive  the  surrounding  ocean.  In  \olca- 
noes  where  the  lavas  are  !••--  liquid  and  ashes  abound,  as 
in  Vc-u\ius  and  Etna,  the  slopes  are  more  inclined,  from 
20°  to  35°,  and  the  form  more  conical.  The  volcanic  peaks 
whi'-h  emit  nothing  hut  ashes  without  lavas,  as  those  of 
the  Andes,  are  still  more  sharply  pointed,  as  shown  in  the 
of.  t'otopaxi  and  Chimborazo.  In  the  volcanoes  i.f 
let-land,  whose  lava  is  viscous  and  alternating  with  ashes, 
the  usual  shape  is  more  that  of  a  dome.  The  molecular 
•  .I  lition  of  the  ejected  materials  thus  determines  the  shape 
of  the  mountain. 

\'ti/u-<-  "f'  \'"fr/nn'<-  I'r'xliictg. — Aahet. — The  microscopic 
examination  and  chemical  analysis  of  volcanic  ashes  prove 
them  to  he  nothing  but  the  pulverized  lava,  containing 
sometimes  a  large  proportion  of  minute  crystals.  They 
bear,  therefore,  no  analogy  to  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood. 
These  fragments  of  lava  are  of  all  sizes.  The  most  minute 
fragments,  forming  an  impalpable  powder  suspended  in 
tin  air,  and  often  transported  by  the  winds  to  a  distance 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  are  called  ashes.  Coarser  materials 
take  the  name  of  volcanic  sand.  Larger  fragments  are 
called  by  the  Italians  liipilli — i.e.  "small  stones  "—pop- 
ularly pronounced  rapi/li.  Still  larger  pieces  of  melted 
lava  assume  by  cooling  in  their  descent  a  pear-shape  form. 
Others,  exploding  in  their  ascent,  are  called  volcanic  bombs. 
Irregular  fragments  of  all  sizes,  large  pieces  of  the  walls 
of  the  crater,  are  also  thrown  out  with  great  violence. 
Humbolilt  speaks  of  a  mass  of  several  tons'  weight  which 
was  thrown  to  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  crater  in  an 
eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  the  Andes. 

Lurai. — Lavas,  like  nearly  all  rocks  of  undoubted  ig- 
neous origin,  are  remarkable  for  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  quartz,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  most  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  metaraorphic  origin.  The  lava-stream, 
when  (lowing  from  the  crater  white-hot,  is  not  unlike  a  jet 
of  melted  iron  escaping  from  the  furnace.  Moving  at  first 
with  considerable  rapidity,  it  soon  cools  on  the  surface,  and 
Is  covered  by  a  hard,  black,  and  porous  crust,  the  interior 
remaining  in  an  incandescent  state.  Innumerable  jets  of 
vapor  escape  and  nearly  hide  the  surface.  Enclosed,  as  in 
a  sheath,  by  that  hard  covering,  the  stream  rolls  slowly 
upon  itself,  progressing  at  a  rate  which  varies  according 
ID  the  slope  and  the  liquidity  of  the  lava.  The  cooling, 
though  rapid  at  the  surface,  is  very  slow  in  the  interior; 
if  the  stream  is  thick,  the  lava  will  bo  found  still  warm 
after  ten  or  twenty  years.  This  slow  cooling  allows  the 
lava  to  crystallize  into  a  compact  rock  much  resembling 
granite  or  porphyry.  Glassy  lavas,  like  obsidian,  reduced 
into  foam  by  the  action  of  hot  vapors  and  cooled,  give 
pumice-stone. 

The  amount  of  matter  ejected  by  volcanoes,  though  an 
insignificant  addition  to  the  earth's  crust,  is,  nevertheless, 
very  great.  The  whole  island  of  Hawaii  seems  but  a 
huge  accumulation  of  lava  thrown  out  from  the  four  craters 
above  described.  In  a  single  eruption  of  Kilauea,  that  of 
1  323,  the  mass  of  lava  was  sufficient  to  have  formed  a  cone 
feet  high,  with  a  still  broader  base.  All  the  other 
high  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans,  excluding  the  flat 
coral  islands,  are  of  the  game  nature.  Iceland,  with  an 
area  of  40,000  sq.  m.,  is  composed  of  a  vast  table-land, 
from  31100  tn  .">000  feet  thick,  of  basaltic  and  trachytie 
mcks,  similar  to  the  lavas  ejected  by  her  numerous  active 
volcanoes.  One  of  the  last,  the  Skaptar  Jb'kul.  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  broke  out  in  1783,  and 
sent  forth  several  streams  of  lava  during  more  than  a  year. 
The  main  branch,  l»  miles  in  length,  filled  the  valley  of 
the  river  Skupta  to  the  brim  with  from  400  to  600  feet  of 
rock,  and  expanded  lower  down  into  a  breadth  of  15 
miles,  forming  a  vast  lake  of  fire  100  feet  deep.  The  other 
branch,  JO  miles  in  length  and  5  miles  broad,  was  no  less 


imposing.     Over  twenty  villages  were  destroyed  an<! 
;   inhabitants    peri-lied.      Prof.    I'.i-hofi    calculated    that    the 
amount  of  liquid  rock  emitted  in  (hat  single  eruption  wa* 
equivalent  in  Imlk  to  MM    I::  ,.  .-.      'I  i,.    |.,r  m.iti-.i.  oj   II.  e 
new  volcano,  .lorullo.  in  Mexico,  in   1759,  graphically  de- 
scribed by  llmnli'ild!.  i-  another  example  of  the  oeeu- 
magnitude   of    \olemiie    eruptions.      From    a    fertile   and 
i  highly  cultivated  plain,  surrounded  by  vulcanic  hill-.  o\er 
I  no.  miles  from  the  sea  anil   I'llllll   feet  aboie  it,  (lie  giound 
was  rent,  and  along  the  fissure  v»lc;tnie  mouth'  poured  out 
a   stupendous  amount  of  basaltic    lavas    and    tra/i 
which    accumulated    in    s-iv     volmnoc-.      The    central 
.lorullo  proper,  ri  '  et  ah.ne  tin-  plain,  mid  all 

rest  on  a  slicct  of  Mili-ani,.  r,,ck  studded  with  a  multitude 
of  small  Mi-aming  com--  and  gently  swelling  toward  the 
centre,  where  it  has  a  thickness  of 

covering  4  *q.  to.,  bears  inns  the  name  of  M.  ,!/„,,/,.  or  "  bad 
hind."     (For  the  arrangement  of  volcanoes  on  the  earth'* 
surface,  their  distribution,  the   (».,   gnat    roloank 
and  the  heights  of  volcanoes,  nee  KAKTII.)        A.  <ii  vor. 

Vole  [Fr.].  the  name  given  in  F.ngland  to  specie*  of  the 
genus  Anir,il,i.  which  i»  the  type  of  tin-  mil  family  Arvl- 
colinii'.  belonging  to  the  family  Muridic.  'I  > 
species  found  in  the  V.  S.  arc  i;cucially  known  under  the 
name  field-mice,  but  thus  cont'ound<*d  with  specie*  of  the 
suli  family  Marina-.  |S> 

Vol'fJB,  the  largest  riverof  Europe,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tver,  Russia,  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  at  an  <  1< 
of  683  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  flows  south- 
ward with  a  winding  and  tortuous  course,  and  enters  tho 
Caspian  Sea  through  sixty  or  seventy  mouth*  after  a  course 
of  2500  miles.  It  receives  from  the  right  the  Oka  and  tho 
Svora.  and  from  the  left  the  Tvertsa,  Mologa.  Sheksnu.  and 
Kama,  and  by  canals  is  connected  with  the  Dwina,  Neva, 
and  Dnieper,  thus  communicating  with  the  Baltic  and  tho 
White  and  Black  seas.  Between  Nizhnee-Novgorod  and 
Astrakhan  it  i*  navigable  for  the  largest  vessel*  ;  above 
Xizhneo-Xovgorod  only  smaller  crafts  can  ascend  it  ;  and 
below  Astrakhan,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  its  mouth, 
it  is  very  shallow.  At  Nizhnee-Novgorod  it*  breadth  i* 
2069  feet,  and  it  is  immensely  rich  in  fish,  especially  salmon 
and  sturgeon. 

Volga,  tp.,  Clayton  eo.,  la.     P.  1  1  7*. 

Volhy'nin,  government  of  Western  Russia,  bounded 
S.  W.  by  Qalicia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bug, 
comprises  an  area  of  27,742  sq.  m.,  with  1,704,018  inhabit- 
ant*. The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country  are 
flat,  sandy,  or  marshy,  little  productive,  but  often  covered 
with  extensive  forests  of  fir  ;  the  southern  and  western 
parts  are  hilly,  partly  occupied  by  spur*  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  contain  tho  best  agricultural  land  in  Rus- 
sia. Corn,  timber,  cattle,  tallow,  hides,  tar,  and  potash  are 
largely  exported  from  this  government.  Cap.  Znitomeer. 

Voli'nin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mich.     P.  1414. 

\  olk'inaiin  (ALFRED  WII.HKLM),  b.  in  Leipsic  July  1, 
1801;  studied  medicine  in  his  native  city,  In  Paris,  and  in 
London,  and  wa*  appointed  professor  of  physiology  at 
Leipsio  in  1834,  at  Dorpat  in  KS37,  and  at  Halle  in  1843. 
The  most  remarkable  of  hi*  writings  are  —  Anatomia 
Aiiimaliiim  (1831-33),  JVeue  Beitriii/e  zur  7%>i'»/»</i>  tlcl 
Gelicklnimet  (1836),  Die  Lehre  rom  Icillichen  l.rlen  (  1837), 
Die  SelbtlSudigteil  dt»  tympathctitchtn  tientniyrtemi 
(1842),  Pkyiioloyucke  Uulertaehungen  im  UMctctlcr  Optik 
(1863-64). 

Vol'ney,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  upon  0*wego 
River.  P.  of  v.  3507  ;  of  tp.  6565. 

Volney',   de   (COSSTANTI.X   FRA.tc.ots   CHASSEBIEIT), 
COVST,  b.  at  Craon.  department  of  Mayenne,  France,  Feb.  3, 
1757;  studied  medicine  and  Oriental  languages  inl'ariij 
spent  subsequently  several  year*  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
published  after  his  return  to  France.  r»n»y  '"  "an"1  ''  ™ 
Syrie  (2  vols.,  1787:  translated  into  English  in  the  fame 
year),  which   gave   him    a  great  reputation.     Elected   a 
deputy  for  Anjou  to  the  States  Oencral  of  1 
catcd  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution;  published  in  17 
fliu..e«,    OH    MttlHntinn,    inr   1"   JtM«Ho«'   *•   EMl''r" 
(translated  into  English,  Xew  York,  1796:  London.  18 
and  La  Loi  ,,at«rellc.  ou  CVifw-Ai'.w.  ,ln  I  <t«yr»  /ra»fa,« 
(1793),  but  was,  nevertheless,  imprisoned  a*  a  royalist,  an 
saved  only  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.     In  1, 
appoi  Normal  School  :  I 

ef£d 


on 

nted  professor  of  history  at  the  Normal  School  :  I 
e         in  5,1,  U.  S.  from  1795  to  1798;  wa,  made  a  senator 
in  1799,  nnd  published  in   1S03    7V,6/™-.  rf«  « 
fM  d»  E,al.-rni,  ,/M»,/rf,«  (2  vol.-  :   translated  into 
Kn.-lish  by  C.  B.  Brown,  Philadelphia,  1804).     After  I 
establishment  of  the  Empire  he  retired  from  the  «n.U, 
but  Napoleon  nevertheless  made  him  a  .count  in  180S  and 
Louis  kvill.apecr  in  1814.     In  181- 
Recherche,  «oMe(le,  .«r  FHiitoir,  a»ei«M«  (3  roll.;  trrnn.- 
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VOLOGDA-VOLTAIRE,  DE. 


latcd  into  English  by  Col    Corbet, 

complete  works  appeared  in  8  vols.  (Pans,  1820- 

at  Paris  Apr.  25,  ISL'O. 


orn  i.'vrts  are  little  productive,  iin'.l  have  a  sandy  or  marshy 
° ,  Pd"tted  with  UU  and  oovered  with  almost  .n.pcnotra- 
bl,  forests  of  !ir  and  ,,im..  and  a  very  severe  climate.  The 
f,n  inhabitant,  of  £«•  regioM  are  of  Finnish  dwoent, 
!h«Tb*T*  their  nbodM  atong  th«  ri»Mi,  »d  I've  as  hunters. 


Fur.  timber,  salt,  and  iron  are  the  exports. 

Vologda,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  >  M-  iiaiiu.,  on  the  Vologda,  has  manufactures  of  soap, 
BotMh,  ,-nndlcs.  leather,  cordage,  and  ropes,  and  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  its  manufactures  and  in  timber,  ta  low, 
and  fur  with  Archangel  and  St.  Petersburg.  P.  18,984. 

Vol'sci,an  ancient  people  of  Central  Italy,  inhabitants 
of  the  re.'i.m  directly  K.  of  that  of  the  Latim  and  \\ .  01 
that  of  the  Sa.rn.itcs.  They  were  the  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  Latin,  ami  of  the  Romans,  and  allies  of  the  JEqm. 
There  arc  a  few  extant  remains  of  their  language,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  Oscan  stock.  The  Volsci  for 
many  generations  harassed  Rome  in  a  series  of  bloody 
wars',  but  about  338  B.  c.  they  were  finally  subdued,  and 
appr.ir  to  have  become  Latini  (in  a  legal  sense),  and  sub- 
sequently full  citizens  of  Rome. 
Volsinii,  town  of  Italy.  See  BOLSKXA. 
Volsk,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Sara- 
tov, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  carries  on  an  immense 
traffic  on  the  river,  exporting  tallow,  skins,  and  corn,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  gardens  and  orchards,  in  which  largo 
quantities  of  fine  fruit  are  produced,  which  is  exported  to 
Nizhnce-Novgorod.  Its  fisheries  are  important.  P.  26,853. 
Volt  [from  Volta],  in  electrometry,  the  unit  of  tension 
or  of  electro-motive  force.  A  million  volts  make  one  mega- 
volt;  one  volt  contains  a  million  microvolts.  A  volt  is  to 
a  cluni.'ll  (that  is,  the  tension  of  a  Danicll's  cell)  as  .9268 
is  to  1.079. 

Vol'ta  (ALESSANDRO),  b.  at  Com o  Feb.  18,  1745;  was 
first  professor  of  physics  at  Coino,  and  then  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pavia,  where'he  taught  and  studied  for  thirty  years. 
In  1769  he  published  a  dissertation,  Vc  Vi  attractive.  Ignis 
Electrici ;  in  1775  invented  the  perpetual  electrophore,  in 
1777  a  lamp  for  inflammable  gas,  in  1782  the  electric  con- 
denser, and  finally  arrived  at  the  invention  of  the  famous 
pile  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  described  by  him  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  year  1800.  Summoned 
to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Institute,  of  which  ho  became  a  member  in  1802.  Napoleon 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  count  and  the  senatorship. 
The  works  of  Volta  were  published  at  Florence  in  9  vols. 
in  1816.  D.  Mar.  5,  1827. 

Voltaic  Battery  and  Voltaic  Electricity.  See 
ELECTRICITY,  by  PRES.  H.  MORTON,  PH.  D. 

Voltaire',  de  (FRANCOIS-MARIE  AROUET),  b.  at  Chlte- 
nay  Feb.  20,  1694,  the  most  brilliant  French  author,  who 
by  his  genius  and  wit  ruled  as  an  absolute  monarch  in  the 
kingdom  of  letters  during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
a  master-architect  of  ruin,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
mighty  upheaving  of  society  in  France.  He  received  his 
education  in  a  Jesuit  college;  studied  law;  became  sec- 
retary to  the  Marquis  Chateauncuf  (ambassador  to  the 
Hague) ;  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  love-intrigue;  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile  for  a  satirical  pamphlet  on  the  de- 
cease of  Louis  XIV,,  which  he  hailed  as  a  national  deliver- 
ance ;  wrote  the  ffenriade  and  (Edipe,  which  created  much 
sensation  and  procured  his  liberty ;  was  presented  to  the 
regent,  who  gave  him  1000  crowns ;  changed  his  name  from 
AIIOTKT  to  VOLTAIRE;  became  the  idol  of  fashionable  and 
literary  society ;  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  lady  of  high 
rank,  who  gave  him  no  encouragement:  challenged  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  had  insulted  him,  to  duel;  was 
arrested  by  the  police  and  again  sent  to  prison.  Disgusted 
with  the  society  and  government  of  France,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  England  Aug.,  1726, 
and  spent  there  nearly  three  years  in  friendship  with  the 
leading  deists,  whose  opinions  he  adopted.  He  returned  to 
Paris  172'J;  published  Rrutnt, Zaire,  theHistory  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  Letters  on  the  English  (which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  clergy  and  were  condemned  to  be  burnt) ;  formed  a 
liaison  with  Madame  Gabrielle  Chatclet  1735,  which  lasted 
till  a  year  before  her  death  (1749) ;  wrote  on  the  philosophy 
of  Newton  (17:18).  M<il,omtt  (1741),  and  Mernpc  (1743).  On 
invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  admired  his  genius 
and  sympathized  with  his  infidelity,  but  after  closer  per- 


he  called  "a  quantity  of  dirty  linen").  He  then  settled 
with  his  niece  at  Ferney  near  Geneva  1755,  where  he  spent 
the  most  tranquil  and  useful  part  of  his  life.  He  procured 
by  untiring  exertions  the  restoration  of  the  good  name  of 
Jean  Calas,  who  had  been  unjustly  condemned  to  death  at 
Toulouse  by  Romish  bigotry  (1"62)>  composed  or  finished 
Lit  J'ncfllc  (1755),  Knta;i  on  the  Manners  ttf  Nations,  a  sort 
of  philosophy  of  history  (1756),  Candida  (1?!>S),  Tanrrtde 
(1768),  and  other  works;  and  contributed  to  the  famous 
Encyclopedic  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert.  In  1778  he  once 
more  visited  Paris,  and  was  received  with  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  but  he  soon  took  sick,  and 
died  May  30  under  great  agonies  of  despair.  He  was 
buried  with  Rousseau  in  the  Pantheon. 

Voltaire  was  a  man  of  sparkling  genius,  diversified  talent, 
vast  reading,  untiring  industry,  quick  wit,  and  unrivalled 
power  of  mockery  :  full  of  vanity,  levity,  petulance,  avarice, 
malice,  regardless  of  truth  andcharity — "  half  monkey,  half 
tiger ;"  yet  not  without  generous  impulses  and  noble  in- 
dignation against  oppression,  injustice,  tyranny,  and  hy- 
pocrisy.    His  historical  works  (Charles  XII.  and  Sieclc  de 
Louis  XIV.)  are  models  of  clear,  elegant,  and  lively  nar- 
ration.    His  poetic  genius  excels  in  tragedy  (Zaire)  and 
epic  (Ifmriade),  but  is  destitute  of  heart  and  real  pathos. 
His  critical  and  satirical  power  is  unsurpassed.     He  had  a 
keen  and  bright  intellect,  a  quick  perception  of  defects,  and 
could  wield  the  dangerous  weapons  of  irony  and  sarcasm 
with  withering  effect.     "He  had,"  says  Carlyle,  "the  eye 
of  a  lynx,  saw  deeper  at  the  first  glance  than  any  other  man, 
but  no  second  glance  was  given."   He  displayed  his  wit  and 
power  of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
he  even  uttered  the  most  reckless  falsehoods  with  unblush- 
ing assurance.     Voltaire  stands  out  as  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  Christianity  in  the  last  century,  and  contributed  more 
than  any  one  man  to  the  French  revolution  and  the  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  religion  in  his  native  land.     Much  of 
his  abuse  was  aimed  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
her  crying  abuses  at  that  time.     He  hated  intolerance  and 
bigotry  which  assumed  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  the 
defence  of  Jean  Calas  he  undoubtedly  did  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  religious  toleration.    But  he  hated  all  forms  of 
religion,  Romanism.  Jansenism,  and  Protestantism,  alike, 
ami  assailed  them  most  unscrupulously,  without  even  taking 
the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  and  arguments. 
He  despised  or  hated  the  Bible  as  a  barbarous  book,  and 
could  not  even  appreciate  its  lofty  poetry.     We  need  not 
be  surprised  at  this,  for  he  also  called  Shakspeare  "  a  great 
fool "  and  "  an  ugly  ape."     He  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
the   fiendish   blasphemy,   "Crush    the    wretch!"  (/>/••(». z 
1'inj'u.ind),  which  refers  either  to  Christ  himself  or  rather 
(as  Strauss  explains  it)  to  the  Christian  religion  and  Church. 
In  his  Lc  Diner  du  Comte  de  lioiilinrillicrs  (1767),  which 
gives  the  best  view  of  his  religious  opinions,  he  heaps  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  on  Judaism  and  Christianity  alike,  and 
concludes  with   the   advice,  "Expel  all    theologians  and 
priests,  who  have  flooded  the  earth  with  blood  ;  throw  away 
all  mysteries  of  faith  as  useless  trash  ;  preach  God  and 
morals,  and  there  will  be  more  truth  and  happiness  in  the 
world."     His  arguments  arc  borrowed  from  the  English 
deists,  and  he  is  original  only  in  his  levity,  wit,  and  never- 
failing  power  of  satire.     He  was  not  an  atheist,  as  is  often 
asserted,  but  a  deist.     He  said,  "If  there  were  no  God,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  invent  one,  but  all  nature  cries  aloud 
that  he  exists  "  (mail  toutr  la  nature  nous  eric  qu'tl.  ejcifte). 
His  dying  confession  to  Wagniere,  his  secretary,  was,  "I 
die  in  the  adoration  of  God,  in  love  to  my  friends,  with- 
out hatred  of  my  enemies."     He  also  confessed  to  a  Romish 
priest  (Abb6  Gaultier),  but  this  was  merely  an  act  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  rules  of  society,  that  he  might  secure 
absolution  and  decent  burial.    "  We  must  howl  a  little  with 
the  wolves,"  he  said;  "  if  I  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
I  would  die  with  a  cow's  tail  in  my  hand."  He  was  a  Mephis- 
topheles  who  delighted  in  mischief,  in  ridicule  and  denial. 
Yet  he  was  necessary  in  France,  and  had  the  mission  to  lay 
bare  the  rotten  state  of  society  in  Church  and  State,  and 
by  destruction  to  prepare  the  way  for  reconstruction.     His 
talents  excite  admiration,  his  character  contempt.    His  only 
claim  to  our  regard  are  his  few  acts  of  generosity  and  his 
services  to  the  cause' of  religious  toleration,  although  ho 
aimed  at  freedom  of  infidelity  rather  than  freedom  of  faith. 
Literature. —  (Eitrres  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1768-96, 45  vols.; 
Paris,  1802,  55  vols.;  1825,  66  vols.:  1827,  72  vols.;  1832, 
95  vols.;   1834,  by  Bcuchot,  70  vols.   (Brunei   calls   this 
"  la  plus  belle,  du  moins  la  plus  complete  et  la  mellicure 
edition  ").)     English  translation  of  his  works  by  Smollett, 
Franeklin,  and  others  (London,  1776,  37  vols.).    His  Hntri- 
adc,  Puce/led' Orleans,   Charles  XII.,  and  Century  of  Louis 
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XIV.  have  often  boon  separately  printed.  Longchamp  and 
Wagniere  (his  •eoret»rie»),  ".  ,«,,/,•••«  ««/•  r»/r»iV>  ./.»,•».. 
Oitcraget  (Paris.  IS'.'.,,  2  rol*.)j  Villemain.  7'.i',/..m  •/•  /•• 


Selllos-er's    //.'«/-.,-./"/'   '/"'    Ki'jlil-inlli    I'.nluri/; 

l'./M>V.  :  David  Friedr.  sirau.-s.  I'., //..//•<:  (li  lecture.-,  de- 
livered  before  and  dedicated   to  Prince's  Alice  of  II.  --.. 
daughter  nf  Queen  Victoria.  Leip^ie.  l>7'h:  .lolm  Morlcy, 
IVM'V.'  M.OH.I..11  nn  I  New  York,  1S72).  I'm Lii-  S.HAKK. 
Voltameter.     Sec  KI.ECTUICITV,  by  I'IIKS.  II.  MORTOX. 
Voltatype,  or  Electrotype,     See  PJIINTI.MI,  by  \V. 
S.  PATKir-o\. 

Volter'ra,  an  ancient  town  in  the  province  of  Pisa,  in 
Northern  Italy,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  liill  lit  the  height 
of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  about  .'ill  miles  S.  from  Florence. 
Volterra  w;n  (lie  largest  of  the  twelve  eiipitul  cities  of 
Central  Ktruria.  :nid  sustained  a  loir.;  struggle  against 
Home,  hut  the  time  of  its  final  conquest  is  not  known. 
During  the  Middle,  Ages,  Volterra  was  alternately  thu 
spoil  of  popes  ami  emperors.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  eentury  Volterra  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Flor- 
entine republic,  ami.  in  spite  of  several  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  revolt,  rcinaineil  ever  after  a  possession 
of  Tuscaiiv.  Voltorra  still  retains  some  of  her  ancient 
gates,  an.)  eoii'idcrable  fragments  of  the  old  Etruscan  wall 
built  of  huu'i'  I. locks  of  stone  without  cement,  ami  much 
more  extenshe  than  tin -literal  fortifications.  The  pop- 
ulation is  thought  to  be  of  more  unmixeil  Etruscan  blood 
than  that  of  other  old  towns  of  that  people,  and  many  of 
the  name-i  read  mi  the  aneicnt  sepulchral  monuments  are 
of  families  still  existing  in  the  city  and  territory  of 
Volterra.  Its  cemeteries  have  yielded  rich  contribution  I 
t  i  Ktrus.Mn  archeology,  and  the  city  museum — which, 
nmoiii;  ninny  other  interesting  antiques,  contains  not  less 
than  400  cinerary  urns  and  sarcophagi,  chiefly  of  alabaster 
enriched  with  sculptures — is  among  the  most  important 
existin','  repositories  of  Etruscan  art.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Volterra  are  valuable  salt  springs,  called  by  an  Arabic 
n.ime.  /.  ///../>,  yielding  annually  about  7000  tons  of  salt. 
The  Volterran  quarries  of  alabaster  are  among  the  finest 
known  deposits  of  that  stone,  and  articles  manufactured 
from  it  find  a  market  all  over  the  world.  The  cathedral, 
enlarged  by  Andrea  Pisano  in  1254,  is  a  fine  structure  and 
contains  good  pictures.  The  pop. .comprising  the  suburbs 
and  some  separate  hamlets,  is  13,702. 

Volterra,  da  (DAXIELE),  whose  true  name  was  Ric- 
CIAIU-.I.I.I,  b.  at  Volterra  in  1509;  was  a  friend  and  pupil 
of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  style  ho  adopted  with  consid- 
erable success.  His  most  famous  pictures  are  a  Detccut 
frniii  ilir  ('rot*,  in  the  church  of  Trinita  do'  Monti,  in  Rome, 
and  the  Miismerr  nf  the  Innocents,  in  Florence.  D.  at  Rome 
about  1566.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  him- 
self to  sculpture,  but  left  unfinished  his  two  largest  works, 
the  statue  of  St.  Michael  of  San  Angela  and  the  equestrian 
etatuo  of  Henri  II.,  king  of  France.  He  was  generally 
nicknamed  BRAOHETTOXE,  because  ho  provided  some  of  the 
naked  figures  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  with 
breeches  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  IV. 

Tol'tri  [Mod.  Lat.  Ulttrium],  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  (ienoa.  on  the  sea-shore  between  the  Leira  and  the 
Cerusa,  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  with 
which,  however,  it  is  connected  by  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  houses.  Voltrl  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town,  has  some  fine  churches,  and  near  it  are  charming 
villas,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  Brignole-Sale,  on 
a  hill  commanding  nn  exquisite  view  of  this  most  lovely 
c  1:1  st.  Voltri  contains  at  least  125  paper-factories,  and  the 
sulphurous  water  employed  in  its  manufacture  is  believed 
to  protect  the  paper  against  the  attacks  of  the  book-warm, 
for  which  reason  it  is  uscj,  by  regulation,  in  many  of  the 
public  offices  in  England.  It  is  also  largely  exported  to 
America.  The  mechanical  power  of  the  two  torrents  is 
also  further  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool, 
hemp,  linen,  leather,  etc.  The  mineral  springs  near  Voltri, 
known  as  Acqua  Santa  and  Acqua  della  Penna,  are  now 
much  frequented.  P.  13,250.  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Voltum'na,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Etruscan  con- 
federation, at  whose  temple  (Fanam  Voltumnie)  the  general 
meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  twelve  cantons  were  held, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  assemblies  of  the  Latin,  Sabine, 
Hernican,  and  other  leagues  were  held  at  the  groves  or 
fountains  of  Feronia  or  Fercntina,  which,  as  well  as  Ver- 
tumnus  or  Vortumnus,  Volumnus,  Volumna.  Vulturnus, 
an.l  the  Oscan  Hercntas  (incorrectly  represented  as  the 
goddess  of  love),  are  probably  mere  variations^  the  same 
name,  of  which  the  root,  under  the  forms  Val,  Vol.  Fal.  Pel, 
For,  Ver,  appears  in  nearly  all  the  tribal  or  civic  names  of 


the  1'elangic  nations  of  Italy.  The  worship  of  Voltumna 
was  doulitli  •--  iinterior  to  the  irruption  of  the  Ktru»ean> 
proper  into  the  region  called  by  their  name.  The  «itc  of 
the  temple  of  Voltumna  i«  placed  by  Home  nU'a-tel  d'Auo, 
by  others  nt  Viterbn,  and  by  Mr.  (leor/e  Ilennis  (Hi, 
vol.  i.  p.  ill!)  at  Monte  Fiaaconc.  l'm:uii  <'.  lii.iss. 

Voltur'no  [anc.  \'ultiiruii*].  the  principal  river  of 
Soiituern  Italy.  ri-e'  in  Monte  San  <  ''.<«•••.  nrar  CMttilOMJ 
flow  tir.-l  S.  K..  then  W..  through  thu  plains  of  Cani| 
and  enters  the  Oulf  of  (lae'tn  after  a  course  of  about  '.»' 
miles.  Along  the  Volturno  was  fonght  a  series  of  bnttlei 
In  'tween  lianhaldi  and  the  royal  Neapolitan  troop),  Sept. 
I'.l.  21,  and  "let.  1,  1S66. 

Voliimcnom'ctry  [1.  primarily  a  "roll"- 

whcuee  we  ^'ct  our  wml  "  \  nlumc,"  meaning  "  bulk  "  —  and 
HI  f'tri,  to  "  measure  "|.     A  better  term  possibly  is  »tereom~ 
.  i-.  <7T«p«o«  or  <rrtfim.  "  solid,"  .....  I  n.T^ir.  "t"  meas- 
ure").    The  term  denotes  the  art  of  determining  thl 

UIUCS  or  space-  occupied  !iy  lirnlif-.  a]i|ilii'il  ^'(  lierally,  hoW- 

cver,  only  to  solids,  and  not  to  lii|iii<l-  mul  nflet,  wbiob 
latter  arc  easily  measured  by  nn'a  iati',1  mea- 

sures. In  the  case  of  solids,  however,  wbieh  have  not  the 
fluidity,  and  consequent  DOUlOgeneltT,  of  the  other  two 
e'lmlitions  of  matter,  the  measureim  tit  nl  tl;'-  true  volume 
is  not  so  simple  or  direct,  requiring  contrivances  ami 
devices  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  kind.  Almost  all  the 
methods  of  volumenometry  or  stereometry  are  founded 
upon  the  original  method  of  Architnedc  •>,  who  first  dis- 
covered and  made  use  of  this  nil:  which  method  WU  to 
measure  the  amount  of  water  that  flows  over  when  the 
solid  to  be  measured  is  plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim.  The  exactitude  of  modern  science  requires,  how- 
ever. that  several  special  precautions  should  be  practised 
to  eliminate  certain  sources  of  error. 

The  taking  of  specific  gravities  (see  fiitAViTV,  PpECiFir) 
involves  one  mode  of  rolumenomctry,  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water  being  virtually  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  body,  from  which  the  volume  of  the 
body  itself  follows  very  simply.  Instruments  have,  how- 
ever, been  constructed,  known  OB  n  •>  rt  or  tltre- 

ometert,  which  indicate  the  volume  of  the  immersed  body 
directly  by  the  rise  of  the  liquid  into  a  graduated  tube. 
This  plan  was  first  used  by  Bishop  Watson  in  1770,  who 
tried  in  this  way  to  determine  the  increase  of  volume  pro- 
duced by  the  solution  of  salts  in  water.  He  used  merely 
a  inatras's  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  filled  with  water  up  t) 
the  neck,  and  dropped  the  salt  down  through  this  neck, 
noting  the  rise  in  the  latter.  Playfair  and  Joule,  al.  mt 
1844,  used  an  improved  plan  of  a  similar  kind,  this  being 
a  bulb  with  a  long  graduated  stem,  on  the  side  of  the  bulb 
being  a  tubulure  with  a  ground  stopper.  The  bulb  and 
stem,  up  to  a  certain  mark,  being  filled  with  water,  oil,  or 
turpentine,  or  other  suitable  liquid,  the  instrument  waf  so 
inclined  that  the  stopper  could  be  removed  without  escape 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  weighed  salt  or  other  body  whose 
volume  was  to  be  measured  being  introduced,  the  stopper 
was  then  replaced.  On  again  placing  the  stem  in  vertical 
position,  the  new  level  of  the  liquid  therein  showed  the 
increase  of  volume.  The  figures  given  of  the  work  with 
this  instrument  by  Playfair  and  Joule  do  not  show  very 
satisfactory  accordances,  and  it  seems  probable  that  some 
important  sources  of  error  were  not  sufficiently  eliminated. 
It  would  seem  practicable  so  to  use  such  an  instrument  a» 
to  obtain  uniform  and  correct  results. 

Instruments  have   also  been   constructed  to   show  the 
volume  by  measuring  the  air  displaced,  but  these  are  so 
subject  to  sources  of  error  as  to  be  of  little  use.     So  far, 
the  only  reliable  method  of  volumenometry  in  use  is  th 
referred  to  before—  the  careful  determination  of  the  4 
sity  or  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  the  volume  being  si 
ply  the  reciprocal  of  the  density,  or  1  divided  by  the  dc 
sity.    If  instead  of  1,  the  rqatr^nl  «-'".l>><  of  a  chemically 
homogeneous  body  bo  divided  by  the  density,  wo  get  the 
equivalent  volume.    (See  VOLUMES,  Moucci.A«0 


call 


Vol'umes,  Molec'nlar  or  Eqaiyalent,  sometime. 
called  Atomic  Volumes,  a  term  objectionable 
oral  reasons,  especially  because  it  can  apply,  even  h  ,*. 
thctically,  only  to  elementary  bodies,  and  not  at  all  ,  cn- 
nitely   to   compounds;    also  Secifi 


called    Specifi 


Under  CnKM.sTRV  have  been  discussed  the  law.of  yn.m«. 
moinTng   volumes  (called  by  «,me  mofec./ar  *,/«*«), 
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but  the  vast  subject  of  ti.jal-l  and  WM  combining  volumes 
In*  there  been  left  untouched.  For  one  gaseous  body  that 
i*  known,  however,  il,,,a,«n<l*  of  equally  important  K>Ud« 
nnd  liquids  arc  known  ;  and  the  branch  of  chemistry  here 
M  lie  Mated  has  a  .•oiiiiuensuratc  itgnlBOMlje,  lUTOlTing, 
indwl  in  an  .xscntial  manner,  the  whole  future  of  the 
-  JMM%  and  the  hope  of  future  substantial  progress  therein. 
Ugommt  upon  which  the  writer  bases  this  latter 
UMrtfeB  is  one  which  may  be  forcibly  presented  in  but  a 
few  words.  In  the  chemistry  of  solids  and  liquids  the 


or  centrifu./al  f"ri'1'  "r  f'm'cs  (or  rcsultallts  of  forces>  or  of 
notion,  iis'thcy  may  bo  deemed)  which  occasion  the  occu- 
iKiti.m  of  space  by  solids  and  liquids,  are  as  yet  unrecog- 
nizod  in  the  Iflienoe.  The  writer  claims — as  many  other! 
hare  claimed  before  him — that  these  latter  relations  must 
be  believed  to  be  at  least  equally  important  with  thc.se  that 
govern  combining  weights,  and  that  any  laws  found  to  rule 
them  must  be  admitted  to  have  an  essentiality  comparable 
with  that  of  the  two  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  propor- 
tion* by  weight,  or  of  the  multiple  voluinic  law  of  com- 
bination in  gases. 

Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  of  Glasgow  first  attempted,  about 
1S30,  to  compute  the  relative  volumes  occupied  in  the  solid 
and  liquid  states  by  equivalents  of  elements  and  compounds, 
and  showed  some  striking  approximations  of  volume  be- 
tween equivalents  of  some  of  the  metals.  The  arithmetical 
method  of  obtaining  equivalent  volumes  is  simply  to  divide 
the  equivalent  weight  by  the  specific  gravity.  (See  Isos- 
TERISSI.)  Subsequently,  and  at  intervals  since,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  taken  up  and  studied  by  many  distinguished 
chemists — with  so  little  satisfactory  success,  however,  that 
their  generalizations  are  as  yet  little  noticed  in  the  text- 
books of  the  science.  An  historical  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter would  go  beyond  our  present  scope,  which  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  brief  setting  forth  of  some  receutly-ditcorered 
relations  and  laws,  which,  it  is  believed,  are  so  extensively 
supported  by  facts  that  they  will  command  universal  ac- 
ceptation from  all  who  are  free  from  prejudice.  These  dis- 
coveries were  presented  by  the  present  writer  to  tho  scien- 
tific world  within  the  year  1876.* 

The  writer  considered — as  has  been  hinted  under  a 
previous  head,  ISOSTERISM— that  the  simple  multiple  rela- 
tions of  volume  (like  those  in  gases)  which  have  been 
sought  to  be  established  by  other  investigators  between 
liquid  and  solid  chemical  molecules,  were,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  not  probable,  or  at  least  not  probably  essential, 
and  that  a  geometrical  ratio— or  rather  some  simple  ratio  be- 
tween geometrical  dimensions,  as,  for  example,  between  tho 
cube-roots  of  the  volumes — was  much  more  likely  to  be  found 
if  sought  for.  He  also  considered  that,  whatever  a  molecule 
might  be  in  shape  or  size,  in  a  homogeneous  collocation  of 
equal  molecules  each  one  must  needs  occupy,  virtually,  an 
equal  cubical  space.  He  therefore  directed  his  labors  en- 
tirely to  the  comparison  of  the  cube-roots  of  equivalent 
volumes  at  different  temperatures.  In  due  time  he  dis- 
covered that  by  multiplying  the  equivalent  volumes  by 
1000 — which  amounts  simply  to  assuming  tho  equivalent 
weight  of  hydrogen  as  1000  (instead  of  unity,  which  is  the 
customary  assumption) — these  cube-roots  of  the  volumes 
of  equivalents  presented,  in  many  cases,  close  approxima- 
tions to  whole  numbers.  It  was  next  found  that  this  ap- 
proximation was  closest  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice, 
or  the  Centigrade  zero,  the  equivalent  volume  of  ice  itself 
being  almost  precisely  the  even  cube  of  27.  Further,  there 
appeared  conclusive  reason  to  believe  that  if  tho  tempera- 
ture be  taken  at  which  ice  begins  to  melt  or  absorb  latent 
heat,  which  is  about  4°  F.  below  the  so-called  freezing- 
point,  the  cube-root  of  the  equivalent  volume  of  ice  would 
become  27,  with  mathematical  exactness.  This  point  of 
temperature,  of  initial  fusion  of  ice,  is  therefore  regarded 
by  the  writer  as  a  standard  temperature  in  nature ;  the  more 
so  as  it  is  plainly  the  point  at  which  all  life  and  motion 
begin  on  the  earth. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  some  of  tho  cases  in  which 
the  probabilities  are  more  or  less  great — in  many  of  these 
cases  very  great — that  at  this  temperature  of  initial  ice- 
fusion  the  equivalent  volume  of  the  body  would  become 
an  exact  even  cube  of,  a  whole  number.  For  purposes  of 
a  symbolic  notation,  to  convey  at  a  glance  this  new  rela- 
tion, it  will  be  a  convenient  device  to  place  the  number 
expressing  the  cube-root  of  the  volume  under  tho  chemical 
symbol  of  the  element.  In  tho  case  of  ice,  which  is  only 
one  of  the  even  cubes  that  water  or  the  compound  1120  has 
been  found  to  assume  in  different  forms  of  combination,  a 


*  See  the  American  Chemist  for  Mar.,  1876,  pp.  321-341! — "In- 
troductory Memoir  on  Geometrical  Chemistry,  by  Henry  \Vurtz" 
—memoir  dated  Jan.  1, 1876. 


new  general  symbol,  lit,  is  used,  founded  on  the  (in-ck 
name  of  water, "Y!«>p  or  Hi/dor.  In  all  the  following  tables, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  experimental  density  is  not 
stated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  experiment  was  made 
at  about  the  normal  temperature,  60°  F.  The  (.,,«/,»/../ 
densities  arc  those  corresponding  to  the  new  law  of  cubical 
molecular  condensation,  as  well  as  to  the  new  standard  tem- 
perature of  initial  ice-fusion. 

To  explain  the  term  diametric,  as  used  in  this  table  and 
throughout  this  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  cube-root  of  any  cubical  space  is  its  shortest  diameter. 

TABLE  I. — Elemental  and  Elemeutoid  Molecules  of 
Simplest  FofWH, 


Bodies. 

Dia- 
metric 
»ym- 
bols. 

puled 

Z.TO- 

dvn- 
lities. 

Experl- 
im-iiril 
den- 
sities. 

K.\i«jri  m  enters. 

" 

C 

3.5555+ 

3.53 

Boron  (adaraantoid).... 
Ice  
Water  of  cr3'stalllzation 
Amorphous   brick-red  ? 

I! 

in 
115 

27 

115 
M 

p 

25 

2.685 
.9145 
1.3021 
1.985 

2.68 
.91674 

1.3081 
1.961 

TTohler  and  DcviiUr. 

AtO°  C.,  HunHCQ. 
rGcnerulizcil   l.v  ]•'.  W. 
1     Clarke  of  Clocluottl, 
I      in   :in  extruded    re- 
(      MMDh. 
Sch  roller. 

Orange-yellow     phos.  \ 

P 

2.243 

2.23 

Brodie. 

Crystallized       native  t 

• 
25 

2.048 

2.05 

Knrsten. 

Selenium,  crystallized  ) 
from    bisulphide  of  > 

Se 
26 

4.495 

4.4(1    ) 
4.509  S 

Mitsclu-rlich. 

bromino 

Br 

2.963 

2.9G6 

Balard. 

LI  uid  c  anogcn 

Sr 

.8728 

.866 

Si 

2.004 

W'iiikler. 

Amorphous  arsenic  

A3 
25 
Sb 

4.8 
6.904 

4.71G 
6.86 

J  Hu  t  to  nd  or  ff     (compare 
(     red  phosphorus). 

Bismuth 

Bi 

9.566 

9.556 

(  MnrchandandScbeerer 

Columhium 

Cb 

6.016 

Ta 

10.355 

10.43 

Sodium 

Ma 

.943 

935 

I.I 

.575 

.578 

Ag 

10.143 

10.1053 

(  Baudrimont  (cast  and 

Ba 

3.812 

3.75 

Strontium 

Br 

2.435 

2.4 

Sn 

T.552 

7.5565 

Fo 
19 

Fe 

8.164 

1          < 

8.14 

6.886 

Smith  (electrolytic  Iron). 

(  Al/i'l  (minimum  of  hut- 
I     blast  pig). 

• 

Fc 
21 

Zn 

i 

6.047 

7  019  J 

6.9551 
6.03 
6.966 

6.975 

5  Mullet    (minimum     of 
J      hot-blast  pig). 
J  StnlilsolmmU'ij          soft 
i      allotrope. 
Sch  iff. 

[hard. 
Manganese  t 
|aoft. 

Mn 
19 
Mn 
20 
VI 

I 
8.018   J 

6.875 
8.456   \ 

7.  Hi 

8.013 
8.03 

6.861 
8.402 

Bolley. 

John. 
Bachniann. 
Bergmann. 
Tonrte. 

Co 

8.602 

8.558 

T.  H.  Henry. 

Pt 

Uarcband. 

Pd 

U.I 

Cloud. 

Bu 

11.251 

11. 

Deville  and  Deurav. 

Osmium 

OS 

21.488 

21.4 

Vanadium 

V 

5  5 

W 

17.28     J 

17.2 
17.2 

WoLler. 
Zettnow. 

I 

17.3 

BerBOuUU. 

A  few  other  known  cases  may  be  added  of  elements  which, 
at  their  own  points  of  fusion,  fall  into  one  of  these  cubical 
volumes : 

Addenda  to  Table  I. 


Bodies. 

Dia- 
metric 

Corn- 
puled 
zero- 

Experi- 
mental 
den- 

Experimenters. 

bolfl. 

sities. 

Melted  phosphorus  

P 

26 

1.764 

1.763 

Gladstone  and  Dale. 

Melted  sulnhur 

3 

1.815 

26 

Melted  potassium  

K 

36 

.836 

.843 

"                " 

PI) 

10513 

27 

The  above  cases  are  of  necessity  chiefly  confined  to  ele- 
mental bodies,  but  the  next  tabulation  to  be  given,  of  ex- 
amples of  molecules  composed  of  two  cubical  volumes  asso- 
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ciatcd  together,  having  sometimes.  the  same,  but  oflcner 

HOh  diameters,  will  contain  lioth  element.-  and  binary 
compounds.      It  will  lie  comprehended  that  the  disi-m  cry  i.t 
M  .-i-  naturally  out  of  —  in  fact, 
fiiniiltanconslv  with  —  that  of  the  simpler  cubical  1 
tabulated  above  : 
TABLE  II. 

equivalence.     Thus,  for  example,  /•••«t  bromide  with  thote 
of  filcer  and  ftif,i"Kitm  :  rmiintiiiiii  Mid  fhn-in  in,n  i-liloi  , 
hit>tr-<'ir,i    with    HKI-IHI  -'Mill    and    i-ii/n-i'-iim    chlorides:     l.<nt 
with  /An//,,-,-                        ";-o«ii<ii  ehliiri'l'--  :   II,-,,.I,MII'IIIH  and 

tlinllium  chloride-  ;    and   -<i  ,,n. 

lii'iiiiftrir   Type*.  —  One  feature  of  these  tabulations  if 
their  illustration  of  fy/m-'i/  diametric  rclati,,n-.      Sis  of 
tlie-c   t\],c-    have    appeared,   marked    by    tln-ir    dominant 
diamctrii-  figures  forming  a  series  of  Mii/fiy,/--  i'f  4,  these 
In-iii;;   Hi,  2ii,  -'I.  -J-                    :i>.     Higher  ones  i'na\  i-\i.-t. 
These   types   are,   provisionally,   niiinlicred   t'lom    1    to  6. 
Negative    elements    fall    sharply    into    tjpieal    diameters, 
while  positives  usually  only  approximate  thereto.     Thus, 
«„/,',/  chlorides  are  ot  ('blonde  T\|,c  .'1:  solid  bromide-  .,n  1 
iodides  of  Type  4  ;  lii/uiil  chlorides  are  of  Type  1.     .-imilar 
liiHi-renccs  of  4  are  unmistakable  among  the  |  •,-iii\e  ele- 
ments.   Thus,  the  diameters  of  the  same  metal  -li.,«  numer- 
ous cases  like  Ag  in,  1':!,  JT  :  ,„,,/•„,„.„.  L'n,  :M,  n-  ;    r 
27,  31  ;  Cd  21.  L'-.  U  :   I'a  2:..  2'.»  :  ,<r  I!.;.  :!n  ;   l:i  :!0,  .'14  j  and 
so  on.    (See  further  under  WATKII  OK  CHYST  AI.I.IZATIOX.) 
TABLE  III.  —  Solid  Aiihyilroui  J/nloitt  /;,  , 
in   the    Order  of  the   Diameter*  of  the   Eltctro-jHtfitire 
Molecule*. 

Bodies. 

Volu- 

mi,: 

form- 
ulas. 

Com- 

Hro 

denil- 
lies. 

K\|,'Tl- 

ni.-  n  tul 
n   .. 

Experimenters. 

C    C 
8  l» 
P    P 

.•1  • 
I     I 

a  30 
s  s 

25  26 

if  Ai 

U    24 

So  Se 

K   -n 

AgAg 
21  22 
AgAg 
2J  24 

BgHg 

24  i, 

CdCd 
13  14 
In    lu 
21  22 
Au  Au 
21  22 
Zll  Zn 
21  22 
Fe  Fe 
20  21 
Fe  Fe 
19  20 
Ca  Ca 
29  30 
K    K 
:i.-,  nil 
Cl    I 
24  33 
Cl   8 
28  26 
Cl  Tl 
24  27 
Cl  Na 
24  23 
Cl  Ag 
24  23 
F  H 
Tl  21 
F  Ag 
18  25 
F  K 
IS  26 
Br  K 
28  28 
Br  Na 
28  23 
Kr  Ag 
28  21 
Br  Se 
28  28 
I    K 
18  33 
I  Am 
28  33 
I    Ag 
2827 
C/Ag 
24  27 
8  Mn 
24  20 
8  Zn 
24  22 
8   Ca 
24  24 

a  cd 

24  25 
8  Hg 
24  25 
S   Pb 
54  26 

?.  "•". 

1.891 
2.105 
4.943 

H 

5.771  1 

4.141 
0.849 
9.468 

8.619 
7.434 
9.243 
6.529 
6.489 
7.537 
1.666 
.871 
3.286 
1.709 
1.148 
2.251  1 
5.521 
1.0049 
6.919 
9.479 
2.717 
3.019 
6.023 
3.621 
2.967 
2.605 
6.644 
3.999 
3.987 
8.981 
9.604 

um 

7.881 
7.611 
7.301 

1*83 
9.0* 
4.148 
1.92 
I.K21 
i  m 

]  ti.'T 
1.927 
1.9-28 
5.7«3 
5.763 
6.766 
nd  sit 
olhera. 
4.215 

0.77 
9.4612 
3.56 

3.331*1 
3.5886 
8.604 
7.421 
9.207 
6.521 
6.497 
7.5 
1.55 
.87 
3.263 

7.02 
2.24 
2.26 
6.517 
.9922 
6.851 
9.464 
2.69 
3.011 
0.02 
3.604 
Ut 
2.498 
6.64 
3.943 
3.9J 
3.9235 
1.69 
4.8 
7.749 

7.274 

Meni. 

Playfair  and  Joule, 
^ay-l.ussae. 

VMMT. 

•layfair  and  Joule. 
Weber. 
ITeber. 

Ml  "nl  '' 

Sohaffgolsch. 
Forbes. 
Roberta. 

Kwm. 

At  5°  C..  Reirnault. 
lot  ami  Arogo. 
At  4°,  KupRVr. 
tromeyvr. 
Tinkler's  heaviest. 
Elliott  (hammered), 
'layfair  and  Joule. 
Bahr    (found    In    fossil 
wood). 
Poumarede  (reduced  by 
Zn  vapor). 

.levBodart  and  Jobin. 
Sementlni. 
AtO°  C.,  Hannay. 
AtO°  C.,  Kopp. 
Lamjr. 
Fllhol. 
Mobs. 
Schiff  (precipitated). 

Oore. 
lore. 
Bodeker. 
Schroder. 
Tschermak. 
Berthler  (native). 
Schneider. 
SchllT. 
Bodeker. 
Brelthaupt  (native). 

G!e»ecke. 
(  Leonhard  (mineral  ola- 
1      lauititt). 
Kuril,  n  (lightest). 
Maskelyne. 
Brooke. 
Moore  (black  allolrope). 
Leonbard. 
Dana's  JTiiurolofir. 

.    cast    pbos-  > 

Sort   amorphous    sul-  j 

vnifui?,  native  metallic. 
Si  Irnium,  red,  preclp.  t 

Bromide  of— 

Volumle 
formula;. 

Ce«a- 

puted 
wro- 
deo- 
sllle.. 

:.    •„,., 

sltka. 

Kxpcrlmetlt*n. 

Silver,  native  crystal... 

Argentlcum  
Cuprosum  

^Br  /Pb  Pb\ 
jBr.jNa 
^Br./CdCdX 

iS-al" 

2zs'2ji 

,Br.9H 
2  28-^27 

,S.7if 

.Br./Ba  Ba\ 

428  ^29    SO; 

6'18     34 

6^25 
4.T-J1 
6.636 
9.019 
4.781 
S.159 
7.461 
5.16 
1.669 
4.016 
1.9466 
2.291 
1.717 
4.267 
1.644 

6.416 
4.71 
6.6302 
1.011 
4.T11 
3.12 
7  .SOT 
6.9202 
3.613 
3J65 

3.266 

5  1.671 
(it* 

4.23 
1.64 

OtkMder  (atiriasum). 
SHUur. 

Tachermak. 
BMeker  and  Gleaeeke. 
Bodeker. 
Karsten. 

BMekcr. 
Farre  and  Talaon. 
(  Deduced  from  the  hy- 
j    dnuea. 
Bodeker. 
Playfair  and  Joule. 
Schroder. 
Sen  Iff. 
Deville  and  Trooat. 

Gold  

Ino  melted.  

Mereurosum  — 
Mercuricum  

Strontium  
Hydrogen  
Ammonium  
Potassium  

Chloride  of  iodine         i 

i.f  sulphur       t 

Chloride  of  thallium.... 
Chloride  of  sodium  
Chloride  of  sliver  
Liquid  hydrofluoric  acid 
Fluoride  of  silver  
fluoride  of  potassium. 
Bromido  of  potassium. 
Bromide  of  sodium  
Bromide  of  silver  
Bromide  of  selenium... 
i  ..I  i,  I,  of  potassium  .  .  . 
Iodide  of  ammonium... 

Aluminum  

TABLE  IV.  —  Solid  Anhydrout  haloid  Chloride*,  arranged 
tn   the  Order  of   the   Diameterl  of   the  Electro-potitive 
Molecule*. 

Chloride  of— 

Volumlo 
formula). 

p'uWd 
icro* 
den- 
sities. 

Kxperl- 
mental 
dm- 
slUes. 

Eiperlmenters. 

sHIsaaaaaaaaaM 

iSMSi!) 

4g-«J) 

ACI.  9V 
"24    *22 

0CI  /Ag  Ag\ 
•*24\  2S    22  / 

.0.  0Cn 
4j4    2  2i 
.Cl.  0Pt 
424    2  26 
jCI  /H«  Hf'< 

Cl  /Zn  Zn\ 
*24'(,27   18  / 

.Cl   0H« 
424'228 

4S-2S 

4l1sE{ 

424-(a  ») 

• 

1.999 
>.H4 
3.022 
3.051 
6.687 
2.151 
3.692 
1.2785 
1.194 
3.108 
6.926 
7.266 
6.873 
1.141 
1806 
1.544 
6.0SS 
3.6W 
6.464 
2.56 
9164 
1.014 
2.47»4 

4.621 

_—  ^—  — 

^—— 

1.996 

s.a 

3.0 
3.03 
6.6*6 

9.24 
3.678 

1.27 
5.1T9 
3.054 

5>7 

6.806 
7.01 
S.T53 
1.6443 

3.625 
6.441 
9428 
1.16 
I.9M 
2.4> 
UM 
l.W 
4.56 

^—  ^~ 

Kremen. 
Roseoe. 
HsttM, 
Schafarik  (crystalllted). 
Schroder  (maximum}. 
Fllhol. 
Karsten. 

j      Cktitittry. 
Playfair  and  Joule. 

Bodeker. 
Playfair  and  Jomto. 
Slolba. 
La«y. 
Bodeker. 
Watlaeo. 
Lamy. 
Bodeker. 
Schroder, 
rilaol. 
Favre  and  Valson. 
Schroder. 

niboL 

]  ,    -'      s.      • 
.  ' 

— 
_^-^-^—  —  ^-~ 

Vanadium  
Tanadtum  
Chromium  
Argenllcum  

Cyanide  of  silver  
Sulphide  of  manganese 

Sulphide  of  calcium.  .  . 
Sulphide  of  cadmium.. 
Sulphide  of  mercury.. 

Cuprosum  
Hydrogen  
Magnesium  
Cuprtcum  
Platinum  

Selenide  of  mercury.. 

Three  tables  are  presented  below,  containing  the  molecular 
structures  of  such  haloid  salts  as  have  had  their  densities 
determined.     In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  more  than 
one  allotropic  form,  but  the  one  given  here  is  generally  that 
which  is  supported  by  the  greater  number  of  density-fig- 
ures, the  ilumi  nmit  form,  as  the  writer  prefers  to  call  it.    In 
several,  however,  of  the  bromides,  and  even  of  the  iodides, 
there  having  been  but  one  determination  made,  it  remains 
in  doubt  as  yet  whether  the  form  given  is  really  the  domi- 
nant one. 
As  yet  these  tabulations  are  far  too  imperfect  —  too  many 
wide  gaps  remaining  to  bo  filled  up,  and  too  much  uncer- 
tainty, as  said  before,  regarding  the  true  places  of  some 
important  electro-positives  —  to  justify  much  gmraliM 
from  them.     Chemists  will  observe,  nevertheless,  several 
striking  cases  of  basic  molecules  brought  into  proximity 
or  leriad  relations    sccSr.uiKs  IN  C.i  KMISTUV),  both  accord- 
ing to  their  ,.,/11,'iv,/,.,,,.;,..,  and  also  according  to  cert« 
known  chemical  parallelisms  not  depending  always  upon 

Tnallosum  

Ammonium  

Cadmium  
Uercurlcum... 
Ferroaum  

Potassium  
Manganeae.... 
Barium  
Strontium  
Bismuth  
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TlBLE  V.— Iodides,  arranged  in  the  Order  of  the  Electro- 
positive Diameters. 


Iodide  of— 

Volumte 
formula-. 

Com- 
putt.il 

den- 
allies. 

Expert- 

mraul 
den- 
lilies. 

Experimenters. 

2  I    /X»Xa\ 

3.696 

3.654 

J  Fnvre     and     Valsou 

ArgcQiicum  

9i  /AB  AC-I 

*»v»  •/ 

.,  1    .>H 

5.791 
3.0743 

(  5.707 
i  5.718 
[5.807 

(  Humour           (native, 

/  J.i-/  .imim). 

Bohr&Ur. 

(  II.    IVville    (precipl- 
)      tated,  at  0°  C.). 
From  its  hydrates. 

! 

nl    /On  ru\ 

4.4JI 

4.41 

Scull. 

Me  re  urn  sum  

?'./"«  "-> 

**'i,  s«  27  1 

I  I./Zt.  V.n  | 

7.646 
4.756 

7.6445 
4.696 

Karstcn. 
n<»l'-ker  and  Gleacckc. 

Mercuricum  

,1     ,lli!lli:\ 

42S  V  :'11  :'l 
Ql./K    K  > 

6.279 

3.118 

(  fi.-r. 

(  6.27 
3.11 

Fllhol. 

rscli.Tinnk. 

loulUij-  (maximum). 

.1  I.f  l'l>l'b\ 

6.132 

6.11 

.. 

Ferrosum  (with  / 
crystal  -water)  i 

jI.oFo 

•'  :•-:',•> 

.t}.-.'Sr 

1.807 

4.  Ilil 

2.873 
4.415 

Bodeker. 

Barium 

jl  .oBa 

4.9 

4.917 

FMhol. 

Ammonium  

«i-atf 

.1  '  .<•< 

2.505 
4.581 

9.498 

4.576 

Bodeker. 

,,  I.  /-Sb  SON 

5.019 

5.01 

,, 

.I./BIBlx 

5.7H 

5.052 

Arsenic 

a  I  ./As  As\ 

4.407 

4.39 

„ 

Sl/Sn  Sn\ 

4.729 

4.096 

,, 

Potassium           > 
(melted)  S 
Aluminum  

nl    /KK\ 
4»  ASiSO^ 
a  1    /Al  Al\ 
°28A44  45  / 

2.488 
2.652 

3.497 
2.63 

At  666"  C.—  Braun. 
Dcvillc  and  Troost. 

Divers  cases  of  more  complex  combinations  of  cubical 
molecules  nil!  appear  further  on.  The  discovery  of  these 
cubical  relations  led  the  writer,  through  long  and  laborious 
researches  and  generalizations,  to  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain general  laws  governing  the  chemical  molecular  consti- 
tution of  matter.  The  chief  of  these  has  been  expressed  as 
follows :  (1 )  The  Geometric  Law  of  Molecular  Condensation. — 
The  rolumcs  of  all  tingle  chemical  molecule*,  whether  of  ele- 
ments or  of  radicals — tritli  the  one  sole  exception  of  oxygen 
— are  expressible  by  quantities  hating,  at  the  temperature  of 
ini'i'/tient  icc-fusinn,  the  relation  of  even  cubes  nf  a  series  of 
whole  numbers,  of  which  series  the  number  pertaining  to  the 
molecule  of  ice  at  this  temperature  is  17. 

The  tendency  of  further  investigations  and  generaliza- 
tions, still  in  progress,  has  been,  however,  toward  the 
promise  of  a  wider  extension  of  the  principle — to  the  effect 
that  all  definite  chemical  compounds,  at  their  own  points  of 
fusion  likewise,  fall,  when  liquid,  into  definite  simple  or 
compound  cubical  volumes,  according  to  the  above  law. 
This  probable  expansion  of  the  law  rests  as  yet,  however, 
on  but  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

THE  OXYGEN-VOLUME. — -It  will  be  observed  that  a  most 
important  exceptional  case  is  excluded  from  the  law — • 
namely,  the  great  dominating  element  oxygen,  the  most 
electro-negative  and  acidic  of  known  bodies.  The  mode 
of  arriving,  by  induction,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  true 
combining  volume  of  oxygen  in  solids  and  liquids — a- 
point  arrived  at  early  in  these  investigations,  and  one 
which  was  in  reality  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  success 
of  even  the  earliest  steps  therein — must  next  be  explained. 
It  was  discovered,  after  long  courses  of  experiment  with 
volumes  that  have  heretofore  been  assumed,  or  supposed 
to  be  deduced,  for  oxygen,  by  previous  workers  in  this 
field,  and  with  a  great  number  of  volumes,  either  assumed 
as  hypotheses  or  computed  from  various  sources,  that  a 
volume  obtained  from  that  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  of 
ThCnard — -being  merely  the  difference  between  the  volume 
of  its  equivalent  and  that  of  the  equivalent  of  water  con- 
tained in  it — yielded  results  consistent  with  each  other  and 
with  those  obtained  from  cases  where  oxygen  was  absent. 
The  figure  thus  obtained,  multiplied  as  in  other  cases  by 
1000,  was  closely  5184,  this  precise  number  (=3xl2s) 
having  been  arrived  at  by  a  series  of  experimental  approx- 
imations covering  a  great  range  of  compounds;  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  having  been  adopted  that  oxygen  has 
but  one  liii'nriabfc  volume — a  conclusion  which  follows 
necessarily  from  the  general  principle,  induced  from  all 
the  facts,  that  the  tendency  to  variation  of  volume  is  in 
proportion  to  the  electro-positive  nature  of  an  element, 
while  oxygen  is  recognized  as  being  the  least  electro-pos- 
itive, or  most  electro-negative,  of  all. 

Among  the  several  other  independent  methods  which 
have  been  discovered  by  the  writer  for  approximating  to 
the  true  oxygen-volume  of  5184,  it  may  bo  well  to  explain 


one  more.  Two  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  known  in  liquid 
fiirm,  N20  and  XiOt.  Of  each  of  these  there  is  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  density  on  record,  differing  so  much  as  to 
make  the  existence  clear  of  two  allotropic  modifications  of 
each,  the  NjO  densities  having  been  determined  at  0°  C., 
and  those  of  N204  at  normal  temperature.  Admitting  that 
an  addition  of  1  per  cent,  to  the  latter  will  bring  the  figures 
about  to  what  they  should  be  at  zero,  we  find  for  the  cquiv- 
ilcnt  volumes  at  zero, 

Of  N20   =  46959  and  48867 
Of  N^(  I4      (il'777  ami  (J4148 
Differences^  O3      luMH  and  1WM 

The  sum  of  these  differences  divided  by  6  =  5183.9  for  the 
•single  oxygen-volume.  The  extreme  closeness  of  this  ap- 
proximation is  of  course  accidental,  but  this  certainly  does 
not  detract  from  its  value.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  in 
addition,  to  those  who  may  not  incline  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  two  parallel  modifications  here  assumed,  that 
the  averaging  of  the  two  determinations  of  each  compound 
amounts  in  this  case  to  the  same  thing.  Other  methods  of 
verifying  the  new  oxygen-volume  have  been  found  in  the 
comparison  of  the  volumes  of  certain  metals  and  oxides, 
sulphides  and  sulphates,  chlorides  and  chlorates,  eclenides 
and  sclcnates,  oxychlorides  and  oxybroniides ;  also  among 
some  oxygenated  organic  compounds. 

VOLUMES  OF  OXIDES. — Uniform  geometric  relations,  even 
between  related  groups  of  compounds,  can  only  be  expected 
to  come  out  prominently  under  uniform  conditions  of  con- 
densation and  of  influences  modifying  the  same.  But  in 
no  class  of  bodies  is  it  more  difficult  to  assure  ourselves  of 
uniformity  of  such  conditions  than  in  the  case  of  anhy- 
drous oxides.  These  arc  mostly  solid,  very  often  not  crys- 
talline, and  only  obtainable  in  crystals  with  much  difficulty 
and  under  exceptional  and  variable  temperatures  and  other 
conditions.  The  few  which  are  soluble  in  water  undergo 
profound  transformations  in  contact  with  the  latter,  ac- 
companied by  great  thermal  disturbance,  proving  new 
stages  of  condensation,  with  the  formation  of  entirely  new 
classes  of  bodies.  In  considering,  therefore,  the  following 
new  facts  regarding  such  anhydrous  oxides  as  are  known, 
due  allowance  should  be  made  for  such  variations. 

(1)  Oxides  of  Ampliigcnf. — Liquid  S02  is   O4.(^2f,)  = 
1.431   (D'Andreeff,  at  0°  -  1.433).      Solid   80s  is  Os.|  = 
2.003  (Buff,  at  25°  — 1.908:  Morvcau,  at  13°  — 1.955  ;  which 
compute  at  0°  to  2.005);  four  diameters  below  the  larger 
sulphur-molecule  in  the  liquid  dioxide.     In  the  combina- 
tions of  these  with  bases  the  sulphur-molecule  shrinks  to 
,^t,  which  is  its  diameter  in  all  the  sulphites  and  sulphates, 
including  oil  of  vitriol  and  its  hydrates.     Dithionic  oxide, 
8265,  is  not  known  as  anhydrous  oxide,  but  in  dithionates 
we  appear  to  have  (j,  25),  like  the  P  in  orthophosphates 
(see  below).     SeOj  and  SeOs  arc  only  known  in  their  salts, 
in  which  we  have  always  ^J.    Te02,  anhydrous,  is  04.  ('?  *£) 
=  5.933  (Schafarik,  5.93). 

(2)  Oxides   of  Metallic   Mounds. — Anhydrous   soda   is 
0.(^JV.]J)  ;  anhydrous  potash,  0.(^  M).  differing  four  diam- 
eters ;  the  sodium  being  condensed  4x2  diameters,  and  the 
potassium  4x3  diameters,  below  their  elemental  molecules. 
This  difference  of  four  diameters  between  corresponding 
sodium  and  potassium  compounds  is  general,  occurring  ex- 
actly in  the  sulphates,  nitrates,  carbonates,  chlorates,  and 
other  salts.     The  corresponding  aryentonttin  oxide,  AgjO, 
is  0(^.f  ^|>),    containing  the  molecule  of  melted  siher  ; 
found  also  in  the  sulphate,  chromate,  selenide,  one  chloride- 
allotrope,  and  in  other  compounds.     In  this  group  it  is 
quite  appropriate  for  us  to  include  the  ciiprosuin  and  mer- 
curosum    oxides:    0.2C2"   =    6.032    (Haidinger,    5.992)    is 
clearly  related  closely  to  the  group,  but  0.("£  "?)  =  10.839 
(Herapath,   10.69)  not  so  directly.      Of  thalluauin  oxide, 
1\iO,  the  density  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet  deter- 
mined.    (See  also  plumbotum-oxiAe  below.) 

(3)  Triadic  and  Pentadlc  Oxides. — It  happens  that  the 
densities  of  quite  a  number  of  these  are  known.     Of  the 
nitrnijen  oxides,  previously  referred  to,  we  have  that  of 
liquid  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  02.2^  =  .8964  (Wills,  miW- 

at   0°  =  .9004),    and   that   of  liquid   nitric    oxide, 


04.25!  =1.423    (Mitscherlich, 


1.42).     In   nitric 


acid  and  nitrates  this  diameter  of  nitrogen  shrinks  4x2 
units  to  Os.2jJ  ,  which  is  also  the  ammonia-diameter  of  N. 
"  Phosphoric  anhydride,"  P205,  is  05.(»  .£)  =2.402  ( Bris- 
son,  2.387),  but  in  orthophosphates  this  shrinks  to  Os.  (24  25), 
and  in  pyrophosphates  dilates  to  Os.2.^,  the  latter  contain- 
ing the  molecule  of  melted  phosphorus.  The  form  in  the 
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nctaphogphatel  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  There  is 
another  group  of  phosphate*,  first  identified  by  this  new 
iiierhuil  of  volumic  research,  in  which  the  1*  is  condensed 
enormously,  to  1M  (about  one-third  of  its  volume  in  the 

pvrophosplmtc.".    ami    1X2    diameters    below    the    samei; 
lieing  certain  heavier  tiiineritl  phosphates,  including 

ilnfi-1'iliti-x,    irnrt  ////<",    rifniniti  *,    ti<r<!nn''k{tc,    lirHtthi* 

.lulicn),  and  several  other-. 

Of  ar»enic  we  have  Qf2%~SMt  t  Filhol,  3.S84), 
06.2^f  =  3.766  (Kursten,  3.7342),  and  06.2^-4.023  (Play- 
fair  :ind  Joule,  4.02.'!).  *£  is  BettcndorfTs  amorphous  arse- 
nic. In  tiwuatrt  there  is  a  shrinkage  to  Oj.2  ,". 

Of  ranuilium  (which,  as  an  clement,  is  J,)  we  have 
Os.2y,  l.77:i  (Sehufarik,  4.72),  but  in  the  pcntoxide  the  V 
is  about  four  diameters  higher,  Oj.Q,  ^)  ^3.518  (Schafarik, 
3.51).  The  ortho\:inadate^,  few  only  he.inj;  known,  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  in\  c-ti^atcd,  but  there  is  a  prob- 
able parallelism  \\i;h  tin:  ortbopuOfphfttM* 

Of  boron,  placed  among  the  triads  by  some,  boric  oxide 
has  the  constitution  03.2jj  ---=  1.755  (Brcithaupt,  1.75),  but  in 
boratcs  it  shrinks  to  Os.2.JJ,  comparable  with  the  Jj,  of  the 
nitrates  (but  also  with  the  dyadic  £j  of  the  carbonates),  and 
four  diameters  above  its  elemental  molecule  ^  (diamond- 
boron). 

Of  tantalum  wo  have  two  distinct  forms  of  tantalic 
oxide,  04.2^-7.27  (11.  Rose's  highest  figure,  7.28),  and 
°5-2T?  =  8.288,  obtained  by  iynitiou  (H.  Rose,  8.26).  "Jf 
is  the  dominant  elemental  molecule. 

Of  eolumbiiim  wo  have  corresponding  to  the  nfm'miim 
densities,  05.2^  =  4.388  (Marignac,  4.37;  Kopp,  4.31),  ™ 
being  an  elemental  molecule  of  this  metal,  while  among 
the  maximum  densities  we  find  ignited  Os.2^J'  =  6.393  (H. 
Rose,  6.4)  and  05.2™>=.  6.761  (H.  Rose,  6.725),  these  last 
bringing  it  into  parallelism  with  ^J.  ^.  and  ^,  as  above. 

Of  iodine,  as  a  pentad,  we  have  of  "  iodic  anhydride  " 
three  definite  allotropes : 

°5-(»M))  =  4-:{2  (F'lhol»  4-25)>  containing  elemental  io- 
dine. (See  Table  II.) 

05.2.^  =  4.478  (Ditto,  at  0°,  4.487). 

°S'(»7  M)  =  4-79fi  (Kttmmerer,  4.7987). 
In  iodatcs,  however,  the  iodine  molecules  shrink,  a?  in  ease 
of  many  other  acidogenic  elements,  to  24>  this  being  four 
diameters  smaller  than  its  molecule  in  the  iodides,  as 
shown  in  Table  V.  The  chloric  and  bromic  anhydrides 
are  unknown,  but  in  both  chlorates  and  bromates  we  find 
'.,{  and  Jj4r,  corresponding  to  the  iodine-molecule  in  iodates. 

(4)  Oxides  of  Tctradt  and  Hexada. — Of  carbon  we  have 
liquid  carbonic  acid,  0».£  =  .9502  (D'Andreeff,  at  0°,  .9471), 
but  in  carbonates  (also  in  hydrocarbons)  always  *J,  a  shrink- 
age of  thirteen  (nearly  4x3)  diameters.  In  this  connection 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  liquid  compound  of  car- 
bon with  sulphur  is  4*(£ £)  =1.2963  (Buff,  at  0°,  1.29858), 
both  the  sulphur  nnd  carbon  being  about  four  diameters 
higher  than  in  noliil  sulphur  and  carbon  compounds.  The 
recently-discovered  »ot!d  sulphide  of  carbon  of  Sidot  has 
a  nearly-related  carbon-molecule,  associated,  however,  with 
the  usual  solid  sulphur-molecule  2^(^)=1.64l(Sidot,1.66). 

Of  titanium  we  have  the  trimorphs  rutile,  brookite,  and 
iiii'itime,  the  maximum  rutile  being  04.2^ |  =  4.464  (Kopp, 
4.42),  like  COa  in  carbonates :  the  commonest  rutile,  how- 
ever, being  04(J}  f,')  =•  4.316  (Hautefeuille,  4.3) ;  the  dom- 
inant bronkite  (arkantite)  being  04.2j,'  =  4.177  (H.  Rose, 
4.106;  Klaproth,  4.18);  the  dominant  anatane  being 
Ot.2^|  =  3.902  (Hautefeuille,  artificial  crystals,  3.9;  H. 
KIIM-,  native,  3.912);  while  another  minimum  anatate  is 

°<-(  «'*>')  =  3-766  (Boullay,  3.75). 

Of  tiu  we  have  also  a  similar  series  of  eassiterite  allo- 
tropes, ranging  through  three  diametric  units,  as  with 
titanium,  but  in  a  little  higher  range,  beginning  with 
04.2^"  =  7.047  (Forbes,  black,  from  Bolivia,  7.021)— the 
dominant  form  being  0«.('^"  ^") — and  closing  with  an  arti- 
ficial crystalline  form  described  by  Leeds,  0»(^  ijj)  =  5.98 
(Leeds,  6.019).  *£  is  Ilerapath's  cast  tin. 


Of  tilteon,  of  which  one  elemental  form  is  JJ,  we  have 
quartz  Oj.jj  =.  2.662  (Uoville,  2.663,  and  many  other.'),  nnd 
other  allotropes  less  common,  rout, lining  larger  pilirun 
moloMiles,  tridymile  being  Ot^,  and  quartz  after  fuiioa 

(i.  /sisl) 
"Man/- 

[It  thus  appears  that  these  four  closely-related  "tetrad*" 
furnish  ur  a  jinyreuire  teriet  in  the  dominnnt  ni'difica- 
tioni  of  their  o.xide._0,.2<i,  O^1  *'),  0,(^'  ^'),  and 

See  ,<KIUKS,   IS   (.'IIKMISTRV.)] 

Of  tend  we  have  several  oxides.  In  PbiO  (oxide  of 
plntnlio-uin  .  a.i  well  a <  in  minium,  we  find  the  uicltcd-lead 
molecule  „,  as  we  fouml  the  mcltcd-MlviT  ni'.!ic-ulc  in 
(argentosum  -  oxide)  AgiO  :  0.21.;,1' -  9.652  (Playfair  and 
Joule,  9.772)  :  04.3^,b  =  8.583  (Karften,  8.02).  In  one 
li'tli'ir;/-  (tin'  heaviest)  we  find  the  dominant  metallic  lead 
molecule  :  08. (2^.^!')  =  9.505  (Boullay,  9.6) ;  while  in 
one  peroxide  (the  heaviest)  the  lead  is  oon>len-ed  to 
'a  :  0,.^'  =  9.1»5  (Wernicke,  9.045). 

Of  molybdenum  the  dioxide  gives  tin  a  parallelism  with  the 
"tetradio "sub-group  above  :  0|.^°  =  i.68  (Bucholi,  5.67), 
like  quartz;  while  the  trioxidc  tends  toward  wideh  -differ- 
ent molecules,  the  lightest  one  being  0«(^°  *%>)  =- 
(Bereelius,  3.49). 

Of  nrniii'iiui  the  only  two  oxides  of  known  densities  give 
us  uranosum  and  uranicum  molecules  corresponding  with 
the  two  extremes  of  the  carbon-silicon  group:  O.J^=  10.315 
(Ebelmcn,  10.15),  and  O4.s£=  7.408  (Ebclmen,  7.31). 

Of  aluminum  wo  find  in  the  rorunduma  a  highly-con- 
densed molecule,  approaching  ^. ,  but  in  large  classes  of 
aluminous  silicates,  including  thefeldtpart  and  zeolitet,  it 
takes  •*',  like  silicon  itself,  and  near  its  own  elemental  mo- 
lecule. Curiously,  the  kaolinitei  nnd  some  other  clays,  de- 
rived from  the  feldspars,  give  us  the  Al  condensed  into  its 
smaller  corundum-molecule  ,,,  while  in  the  garnet*,  the 
heavier  kyanitei,  and  some  others  it  appears  to  shrink  even 
to  j ^ .  In  the  lighter  andalutitet,  as  myeline,  wo  find  '£,  and 
•J, ,  while  normal  (dominant)  andalutitet  hare  „,  and  «i7- 
liinitnite  has  j8. 

Of  iron  three  well-marked  modifications  of  the  scsqui- 
oxide  (/iiruinfiVu)  may  be  cited,  containing  molecules  of 
elemental  iron  (ferricum),  set  forth  in  previous  tables: 

°»-( Fa  M")  =  5-261  (G-  RoBe«  5-23  >  Rammelsberg,  5.241 ; 
Mobs,  5.251;  Breithaupt,  5.261 ;  and  others). 
Oj.2^1  =  5.071  (H.  Rose,  ignited,  5.037 ;  Neumann,  5.079). 

O..2^c  =  4.696  (Playfair  and  Joule,  4.679). 
Of  the  magnetic  oxide  one  form  is  very  distinct  (curiously, 
containing/errfciim .'). 

0«.3^e  =  5.186  (Kenngott,  5.168  and  5.18 ;  Rammelsbcrg, 
5.185;  and  others). 

Of  cobalt,  which  generally  assumes  a  more  condensed 
molecule  than  iron  in  the  corresponding  iron  compounds, 
we  may  give  a  cobalticum  oxide  which  contains  the  dom- 
inant elemental  molecule: 

03.2^  =  5.671  (Bonllay,  the  highest,  5.6). 

(5)  Oxidet  of  Dyadic  Metal*. — Some  of  these  may  be 
given  as  follows : 

Magnennm  forms  0*J?  =  3.831  (Ebolmen,  artificial  crys- 
tals, 3.636). 

i;,,,,-icum  gives  us  a  considerable  series  of  iBotropM 
forms  of  cupric  oxide,  three  of  which  contain  copper 
leculcs  recognizable  among  the  elemental  densities.     I 
pricum,  it  will  be  observed,  tends  to  a  greater  condei 
than  cnpromm  : 

04.(3c|J-C«)  =  6.4i  (Jenszch,  artificial  crystal*,  6.451 
and  others). 

Oj/2^"  C£)  =  6.399  (Filhol,  6.322;  Her»p«tb,  6.4304). 

Oj  /Cu.CuN  =  6.303  Whitney,  native,  6.25). 

O.C"  =8.042  (Playfair  and  Joule,  artificial,  5.9;  Joy, 

native,  5.952). 

Zinc  forms  0.^  =  5.607  (Boullay,  5.6;  Brook.,  6 
Filhol    5612),   this  containing  the  dominant  cler 
zinc  moltule'  found  also  in  the  .ulphates,  ar.en.tes,  .,!,- 
oates,  and  other  compounds. 

Calcium  gives  0.£-  3.222  (Filhol,  the  highest,  3.184), 
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this  being  a  raleilc  molecule,  also  found  in  fluor-ipur,  in 
the  lightest  nnhydrile,  in  the  two  uyp'um  allotropes,  in 
icherUte,  in  one  icollastonite,  in  bonlite,  and  other  lime- 
comnouiuls. 

CbaWwi  gives  us  0$f  £)  =  7-043  (Kar8ten,  B.9502), 
this  being  the  elemental  molecule  of  cadmium,  of  Stro- 
meyer. 

M,n-»r;mm  forms  0.7  -1UM  (Playfair  and  Joule, 
tin'  hi.'lu-.-l,  ll.:UI),  this  being  an  elemental  molecule  of 
talidi&d  mercury.  Mercurotum  (see  above,  under  2)  is 
1,.  o  .ndcn.-'cd,  as  in  the  case  of  copper-oxides. 

8*mtbm  gives  0,($t)-«.M  (Karsten,  3.932),  a 
strontium-molecule  found  also  in  the  heaviest  stron- 
tiiiin-chloriilo  crystallized  with  6HjO;  also  in  the  heaviest 
nitrate. 

Ilnrinni  forms  apparently  several  allotropic  protoxides, 
of  which  approaches  closest  to  (the  next 


the  liir.hti.-st  one 

diameter  below)  elemental  barium  :  0.^*  =  4.031  (Four- 
croy,  4.).  This  is  about  four  diameters  above  the  stron- 
tium oxide.  In  the  dioxide  barium  is  more  condensed,  the 
heaviest  being  04.  (^a  *g)  =  5.032  (Playfair  and  Joule, 

4.958). 

Under  ISOSTERISM  it  was  remarked  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct similarity  in  the  order  of  condensation  of  the  vol- 
umes of  compounds  in  different  classes.  This  will  be  found 
confirmed  on  comparing  the  order  of  the  above  oxides  of 
dyad  metals  with  the  order  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  in  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The  iodides  approxi- 
mate somewhat  closely  to  the  same  order  as  the  oxides,  but 
it  may  not  be  quite  the  same. 

VOLUMES  OF  WATER  AND  OF  HYDROGEN.  —  Out  of  these 
new  researches  have  arisen  several  discoveries  regarding  the 
true  nature  and  functions  of  water  and  hydrogen,  which 
without  any  doubt  must  change  the  present  face  of  the 
science  of  chemistry.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 

TABLE  VI.—  Tie  Coal 


new  fact  that  the  compound  HjO,  instead  of  performing 
the  part  of  a  metallic  oxide,  as  has  heretofore  been  con- 
jectured, has  in  reality  the  function  of  a  compound  radi/-<if, 
and  hence  follows  directly  the  law  of  simple  cubical  con- 
densation, like  an  element.  This  is  the  reason  why  ice  and 
crystal-wnter,  as  above  shown,  have  the  cubical  molecules 
'J.*  and  ^J,8.  Under  WATER  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION  this  is 
further  explained.  When  water  combines  (apparently) 
with  oxides,  both  acidic  and  basic,  it  has  been  found  that 
it  is  broken  up  (as  to  its  radical  constitution),  the  1C  and 
0  becoming  detached,  and  entering  into  the  new  compound 
as  elements,  the  0  with  its  unchanged  volume,  5184,  but 
the  H  in  different  cubical  volumes.  Such  hydrogen  is 
elemental  or  metalloidal  ('-  tty<ln>ycninm"),  and  is  rej/lnff- 
dlle  by  electro-positive  metals  in  acids,  and  in  ba*es  by 
acidic  oxides  or  electro-negative  elements  or  radicals. 
(See  further  under  WATER  OK  CRYSTALLIZATION.) 

VOLUMES  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. — Under  this  head 
comes  a  vast  division  of  the  subject.  whirh  might  be  car- 
ried far  beyond  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article.  Thi; 
new  general  principles  that  have  been  arrived  at,  however, 
governing  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds,  are  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  may  be  stated  within  a  small  space. 
The  most  important  one  of  these  new  generalizations — one 
whose  application  is  quite  revolutionary  in  this  field  of 
science — is  this  :  that  all  the  great  number  and  variety  of 
hydrocarbon  radicals,  including  the  so-called  "alcohol 
radicals,"  are  reducible  to  a  sinyle  one,  HaC,  to  which  the 
name  Hoiiiolof/en  is  given  (with  the  symbol  Hm),  because  its 
successive  addition,  in  the  same  or  proximate  cubical  mole- 
cules, gives  rise  to  the  universal  serial  relation  known  :is 
HOMOI.OGY  (which  see).  Under  HOMOI.OGY  it  is  shown  that 
the  alcohol  radicals  themselves  constitute  a  series  of  ho- 
mologues.  The  examples  given  here  of  such  homologucs, 
formulated  upon  the  geometric  law  of  condensation,  must 
be  confined  to  three  series — one  of  coal-tar,  and  two  of 
petroleum-derivatives : 

Tar  Hydrocarbons. 


Hydrocarbons  . 

Volumlc  formulas. 

Computed 
densities. 

Densities 
found  at  0°  C. 

Authorities. 

Benzenes,  or  ) 

C64Hm2Hm 

.8906 

.8957 

Warren. 

Benzols  ) 

r     -Hm  Hm  Hm 
*-6«*  28  •  27  "JA 

.9014 

.90122 

Adrieenz. 

Toluene,     or  ? 

CjHm   Hm  .Jim 

(.8824 

Warren. 

Toluol  j 

6       28  •  '21  *"  26 

.8837 

J.8B41 

Longuinine. 

Xylcne,       or  5 

p    iHm  Hra  rHm 

8711 

(.877 

Loiitcuiniue. 

Xylol  J 

j.878 

Warren. 

Cumenes,  orl 

p.,  JHm  Hm  7Hm 
8       28  *  27  •'  28 

.8617 

.8643 

Warren. 

CnmoU  ) 

6'     28  *  27  >J  26  •  25  '  24 

.8707 

.87976 

Pisati  and  Paterno. 

f.»705 

Longuiulne,  from  oil  of  cummin. 

.8707 

Pisati  and  Pateruo,  from  oil  of  wormwood. 

.8708 

Beilstein  and  Kupfter,  from  oil  of  cuiuiuiu. 

Cymene,     or  > 
Cymol  J 

Ce.4  ^  .  ^  .7  w  .  25  .  24 

.8702 

I  .8710 
]  .87224 

FUtlg,  Kobrlch.  aiid  Jilke. 
Pisati  aiid  Paterno,  from  camphor. 

.87227 

14                "          from  "  c  vinyl-alcohol," 

.8732 

Longuinine,  from  camphor  a'nd  PCI3, 

1,8732 

Beilstein  and  Kupffer,  from  camphor. 

Laurene,    or  ) 
Laurol  5 

ri     *Hm  Hra  -Hm  oHm  Hra 
IfVg  -27  -7  26  •°«8  '24 

.8726 

.8751 

Llppmann  and  Longuiuine's  "  dietbjl-  toluol." 

The  substantiation,  by  these  discoveries,  of  Kekul^'s  *i"jr- 
atom  elemental-carbon  nucleus  of  the  "aromatic  series,"  is 
of  extraordinary  interest,  though  most  of  the  hypotheses 

TABLE  VII. — Mineral  Hydrocarbons:  the  Alpha 


that  have,  with  so  much  labor,  been  built  upon  this  true 
basis,  by  the  help  of  graphic  atomistic  formulation,  seem 
likely  to  be  of  little  further  use. 

•Naphtha  Series  of  Marsh-Gas  ffomologues. 


Excesses  of 

Cora  post  Lion. 

Pelouzc  and  Cahours, 
Pennsylvania  petroleum- 
products  :  densities. 

Cahours  and  Demarcay, 
artfnclal  naphthas  from 
Tatty  acids  :  densities. 

Different  zero-densities, 
found  for  the  same 
hydrocarbons. 

Volumic  formula. 

Computed 
deosities, 
for    melting 
ice. 

computed  dcosi- 
ties  over  means 
of  experimental 
densities  at  nor- 

mal tempo  I'll- 

C4H10 

at 
0° 

.too 

at 

.600        Ronalds.... 

2H!2Hm>2Hm*  

.5940 

C«I£n 

18° 

.628 

H» 

.626 

.640        Warren.... 

•>H    nHm    oHm 
^25   ^  26  *  °  25     

.6356 

.0086 

C6UH 

16" 

.669 

130 

.667 

.676       barren  — 

nil    nHm    oHm  Hm 
*J6   z  'Jfi     "  25  '  24    

.6766 

.0086 

C7lll6 

16" 

.689 

12" 

.693 

7ftoE    i  Barren  and 
•708S    j     storer.... 

9H    9Hm     .Hm  Hm 

.7007 

.0017 

^•25   ^  26     *  25     24    p- 

C8H,8 

15" 

.726 

130 

.723 

.728        A.  Wurlz... 

225*2  »*4j6  *2  ^    

.7282 

.0037 

C»HSO 

.741 

130 

.744 

(.753         A.  Turtz...) 
1  .756       Warren  J 

2H    oHm    jHm    .>Hm 

.7513 

.0088 

25   *  26     *  25     °  24    *  ' 

CioHn 

16° 

.757 

140 

.756 

(jH.  nHm    .-Hm.  nHm 
*25   ^  26  '  •*  25         ^4    

.7635 

.0060 

CiiH24 

.766 

140 

.770 

9H.«Hm.ftHm.  »Hm 
*a    ^26     O  25     ^24    

.7737 

.0057 

C/12*l'26 

S0« 

.778 

140 

.784 

0H   oHra    ,,Hm    -Hm 

.7890 

.0080 

•ft   z  26     t>  25     *  24    " 

Cl3Jl28 

17° 

.796 

9H.-oHm.  nHin.  (jHm 

•6025 

.0065 

Cl4&M 

.809 

^25    *  26      ')  25      °  24    " 

.8145 

.0055 

225'  2  -J6  '625  "6  24      

CisHsa 

H» 

.625 

0H    -Hm    -Urn    n  ITm  Hm 
2»'2tl     625  '6  24  '23    ••-' 

.6305 

.0055 

CI.HM 

IS" 

.846 

0H       Hm.  .jHm.  rHm  Hm  Hm 
•^25    ^26      0  25      0  24      'J3  *  2'J 

.8193 

.0039 

The  figures  as  they  stand  above  have  been  submitted  to  a  mathematician  of  high  rank,  who  lias  applied  the  Calculus  of  Pro'babil- 
W','s,  and  fmds  the  chances  of  the  truth  of  the  new  law  of  condensation  in  this  case  to  be  479,000,01)0  to  1. 
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TABLE  VIII. —  Warren's  lltlu-\ii/,liilin  Stria. 


Composition. 

Tcmjierimref. 

DciiBltU'i. 

Authorities. 

Volamlc  formulw. 

Compulrd    dra. 
•it  It**  fur  aitlt- 

DUhrnoM     •! 

rrotac«>inpai.id 

Inc  Ice. 

•!.•».  in-,. 

*'    II 

0.° 

011 

nil   9lliu  Hm  llm 

P      IT 

IIUP 

.6m 

Kr.uk].  til  , 

.,11    ,,llin  .,11m  lira 

lr(1113 

J    0.'J 

.615 

Wurrru       ("   ' 

•    •    ' 

.<•     ' 

c«n,, 

0.' 

4SJ 

« 

.'5'*  'M  '  "  2i    —  2* 

.t*a 

.0027  + 

C7lll6 

0." 

.73 

nil     i.lllu    .,!!.,         HI.I    lira 
^25  *  26    *  25    *  71  •  23 

.7«S 

.OOU  + 

C«Hn 

0.' 

.752 

" 

>>H  2"'"  •>"'»  i,"'"  Hn 

.TUS 

.001}+ 

In  consequence  of  the  two  facts  that  zero-determinations 
of  (tensities  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  hitherto 
to  onrani'c  compounds,  and  that  among  these  also  arc  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  definite  li'/ni'l  compounds  now 
known,  ii  i-  neeesaarily  among  carbo-hydrogen  compounds 
that  iTii'-inl  tents  are  chiefly  to  bo  found  of  the  truth  of  the 
new  law  of  molecular  condensation.  The  above  several 
organie  series  f'uiiii-li  e;ood  examples  of  these.  AVhenover 
we  shutl  have,  however,  multitudes  of  careful  zero-deter- 
minations of  inorganic  densities,  we  shall  no  doubt  find 
among  these  correspondences  quite  as  close  and  quite  aa 

gre;tt  ;i   decree  of  beauty  and  order. 

Under  Wooi>-SpiKiT  some  account  is  given  of  the  appli- 
cation of  these  new  discoveries  to  the  alcohols,  etc. ;  itnd 
the  reader  may  also  \m  referred  again  for  a  few  other  series 
to  the  article  in  the  American  Chemist  for  Mar.,  1876.  The 
present  iirticlo  must  close  with  a  statement  of  two  more 
molecular  laws,  which  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  define, 
as  generalized  from  these  new  classes  of  relations:  (2)  The 
/.>!/<•  H/'  M<il>  i-uliir  Engymmetry.* — A  molecule  added  to  a 
mi/'/'  >•!'•»,  tfitil*  tn  itHHiuiir  a  diameter  already  present,  or  a 
di'itniftt'i-  ti'-.i-t  I, >'/>, ir  or  <tl><>re  one,  or  between  two,  alrratt// 
present  ;  in  suck  manner  that  the  tendency  ig  more  and  more 
tntrni'if  th'  r'nniiatinn  of  a  succession  of  proximate  or  con- 
tecutire  diameter*,  becoming  more  regular  fts  the  compound 
in»fi'<'iile  becomes  more  complex.  (3)  The  Law  of  Molecular 
('/••tti'xia.-f — The  tendency  of  an  elemental  or  elementoid  mole- 
cuff  to  firy,  according  to  the  diametric  ration,  in  combining 
irith  other  elemental  or  elementoid  molecules,  is  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  basicity,  or  electro-positive  attitude,  relative 
to  the  other  elemental  or  elementoid  molecules  present. 

HEXRY  WURTZ. 

Volnmet'ric  Annl'ysis,  a  branch  of  quantitative 
chemical  analysis  (see  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS),  in  which  the 
substance  to  be  estimated  is  subjected  to  characteristic 
reactions,  solutions  of  known  strength  being  employed  for 
this  purpose,  from  the  quantity  of  which  required,  the  sub- 
stance sought  can  be  determined,  by  aid  of  the  fixed  laws 
of  equivalence.  Volumetric  processes  usually  require  less 
time  and  less  elaborate  apparatus  for  their  execution  than 
the  ordinary  methods  by  weight;  and  as  they  afford 
equally,  if  not  more  accurate  results,  they  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  such  as  the  valuation 
of  commercial  products.  Gay-Lussac,  who  first  suggested 
this  method  of  analysis,  was  impressed  with  the  advantage 
of  estimating  silver  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  common 
salt  (sodium  chloride) ;  and  this  process  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  more  simple  applications  of  volumetric 
analysis.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  analysis  a  known 
weight  of  the  substance  containing  silver  is  first  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid;  then  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  whereby 
insoluble  argentic  chloride  is  precipitated,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  fluid  by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  fused, 
and  weighed  ;  and  as  the  composition  of  argentic  chloride 
is  known,  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  precipitate, 
and  therefore  in  the  original  substance,  can  be  easily  cal- 
culated. It  is  evident  that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
by  preparing  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  of  known 
strength,  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  this  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  silver  completely  as  chloride  from  the  nitric 
acid  solution.  This  is  done  by  slowly  adding  the  salt 
solution  to  the  silver  solution,  until  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form.  The  process  is  now 
stopped,  and  the  exact  number  of  divisions  (grains  or 
cubic  centimetres)  of  the  salt  solution  used  ascertained  by 
observing  the  graduated  vessel  from  which  it  was  taken ; 
and  as  we  know  that  58.5  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride are  exactly  sufficient  to  convert  108  parts  by  weight 
of  silver  into  silver  chloride,  and  the  strength  of  the  salt 
solution  is  also  known,  the  weight  of  the  precipitated 
silver  can  be  readily  determined.  The  operation  just  de- 
scribed can  be  completed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while 
a  silver  determination  by  the  method  first  referred  to  would 
require  at  least  half  a  day  ;  while  in  regard  to  accuracy  of 
result  the  volumetric  process  is  also  more  advantageous. 


"measure." 


~  jsngymmetrtf,  irotu  tyyvs,     near,    ana  furpop,     mea 
This  wurd  is  modelled,  of  course,  after  the  word  symmetry. 
t  From  (eparqais,  "rule,"  "sway,"  "mastery." 


The  liquids  used  in  methods  of  this  character  are  termed 
"  standard  solutions."  The  quantity  of  these  solutions 
used  in  a  determination  ean  bo  ascertained  either  l>y 
weighing  or  by  measuring,  but  the  l»tt*r  is  usually  re- 
sorted to.  In  order  that  a  reaction  may  bo  applieal'N.' 
in  volumetric  determinations,  it  must  take  place  quirkly, 
ami  give  rise  to  some  change  by  which  its  termination 
can  bo  readily  detected  by  the  eye,  such  an  the  appen 
or  disappearance  of  a  color,  a  precipitate  beginning  or 
re;i-ini;  to  form.  etc.  For  this  reason  the  number  "' 
cesses  available  is  limited,  although  many  reactions  that 
are  useless  in  analysis  by  weight  furnish  valuable  means 
for  volumetric  estimations.  The  apparatus  used  consists 
of  a  good  chemical  balance  and  several  varieties  of  gradu- 
ated glass  vessels  for  the  preparation  and  measuring  of 
the  solutions,  in  the  use  of  which  the  French  or  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  most  advantageously 
employed.  The  measuring  apparatus  embraces  pipettes, 
flasks,  and  burettes.  The  pipette  is  simply  a  glass  tube, 
having  an  enlarged  body  and  a  narrow  stem,  on  which  a 
mark  is  placed  indicating  its  capacity.  It  is  used  by  filling 
to  the  mark,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  escape  by  a  displace- 
ment of  the  finger  from  tho  upper  end.  The  flasks  used 
are  graduated  for  the  capacity  of  from  ^jth  litre  to  5  litres. 
The  burette,  which  is  employed  for  the  measurement  of 
standard  solutions,  and  usually  has  a  capacity  of  50  or  100 
cubic  centimetres,  consists  of  a  long  glass  tube  of  uniform 
calibre,  having  throughout  its  length  equal  divisions  (cubic 
centimetres  and  fractional  parts  thereof).  Tho  burette  of 
Mohr  has  at  its  lower  end  a  caoutchouc  tube,  which  can  be 
opened  or  closed  by  means  of  a  spring-clamp  ;  but  as  the 
rubber  is  not  entirely  without  influence  on  some  of  the  solu- 
tions used,  it  is  in  many  instances  advantageously  replaced 
by  a  glass  stopcock.  In  consequence  of  the  curved  surface 
or  meuitciu  of  the  liquid,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  distinct 
level  in  the  fluid  to  be  measured ;  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
the  lowest  point  of  the  meniscus  coincide  with  the  gradu- 
ation, when  the  reading  will  be  proportionally  correct,  or  to 
employ  Erdmann's  float.  The  preparation  of  the  standard 
solutions  is  best  effected  on  the  atomic  plan — t.  e  they  are 
so  prepared  as  to  contain  in  each  litre  (1000  cubic  centi- 
metres! the  whole  or  a  fractional  part  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  the  reagent  employed,  expressed  in  grammes.  For  in- 
stance, in  preparing  a  standard  or  normal  solution  of  the 
bivalent  oxalic  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  CjOillt  = 
126,  one-half  of  its  atomic  weight,  or  63  grammes,  is  dis- 
solved in  a  litre  of  water;  each  cubic  centimetre  of  this 
solution  will  contain  ; [fn,-,tli  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxalio 
acid,  and  will  exactly  neutralize  ij^jth  of  the  atomic  weight 
of  an  alkaline  mono-carbonate,  or  Tjr\njth  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  caustic  alkali.  In  the  case  of  a  substance  like 
silver,  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  ^th  of  the  atomic 
weight;  that  is,  10.8  grammes  of  silver  arc  dissolved  in  nitrio 
acid,  and  the  solution  is  diluted  to  1  litre;  each  c.  c.  of  this 
liquid  will  then  contain  nrjjnjth  of  the  atomic  weight  of 
silver  (0.0108  gramme),  and  will  precipitate  TOJI-U'"  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  chlorine  (0.00355  gramme)  in  the  form  of 
silver  chloride.  In  the  same  way,  normal  solutions  of  the 
following  acids  and  alkalies  contain  in  a  litre  one-half  or 
the  whole  of  their  atomic  weight  in  grammes: 

Sulphuric  acid *9-   ft'-  per  litre. 

Hydrochloric  acid MS  " 

Sodic  carbonate •**•     ' 

Sodic  hydrate *»• 

A  great  advantage  of  the  above  system  is,  that  the  solu- 
tions agree  with  each  other,  volume  for  volume;  thus,  10 
c.  c.  of  any  of  the  above  acid  solutions  will  exactly  neu- 
tralize 100  c.  e.  of  any  one  of  the  alkaline  solutions.     Its 
convenience  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  fc 
illustration  :  Suppose  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  punt 
of  a  sample  of  soda-ash  (impure  sodic  carbonate);  if  it  wen 
perfectly  pure,  5.3  grammes  would  require  100  c.  e.  of  o 
of  the  above  normal  acids  for  neutralization ;  and  1 
quantity  is  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  normal 
acid  gradually  added  from  a  100  c.  c.  burette  until  complete 
saturation  takes  place,  the  number  of  c.  c.  required  will 
directly  indicate  the  percentage  of  pure  sodic  carboi 
present  in  the  sample;  thus,  if  85  c.  c.  of  the  acid  solution 
were  necessary,  the  sample  contained  85  per  cent,  of  sodio 
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carbonate.  It  is,  however,  not  always  practicable  to  weigh 
out  tin'  snl. >tancc  composing  the  standard  solution;  lntb.il 
case  an  approximately  correct  quantity  is  taken,  and  the 
exact  strength  of  the  solution  determined  by  actual  experi- 
ment licsidcs  the  direct  methods  of  volumetric  analysis 
(which  include  those  processes  in  which  the  substance  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  standardized  solution 
of  a  reagent  which  combines  with  or  decompose*  it,  as  in 
the  estimations  of  alkalies  by  acids,  silver  by  sodium  chlo- 
ride iron  by  potassic  permanganate,  etc.,  and  also  those 
determinations  in  which  the  standard  solution  reacts  upon 
the  substance,  causingthc  liberation  of  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  a  rapmentativt  body,  which  is  estimated  instead 
of  "the  tabatlMC  itself— such  as  the  valuation  of  manganese 
ores,  in  which,  upon  boiling  the  substance  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  amount  of  chlorine  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  pres- 
ent is  evolved  and  it-  quantity  determined),  iinlln-i-l  or  re- 
,i,li«il  processes  are  frequently  employed,  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  not  directly  es- 
timate I.  but  is  calculated  by  using  an  excess  of  some  agent 
of  fixe  1  strength,  which  decomposes  or  combines  with  it  in 
a  known  proportion,  and  subsequently  determining  the  ex- 
cess used.  Thus,  if  a  weighed  amount  of  an  impure  sample 
of  calcic  carbonate  be  dissolved  in  a  known  excess  of  nitric 
add,  it  is  possible,  by  determining  the  amount  of  pure  acid 
remaining  by  titrating  backward  with  a  standard  alkaline 
solution,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  pure  calcio  car- 
bonate contained  in  the  sample  examined. 

Having  referred  to  the  apparatus  employed  in,  and  some 
of  the  features  of,  volumetric  analysis,  it  remains  to  men- 
tion more  particularly  a  few  of  the  processes  most  com- 
monly used.  These  may  bo  conveniently  classified  into 
analyses  by  saturation,  by  precipitation,  and  by  oxidation 
or  reduction,  although  this  division  fails  to  embrace  all  of 
the  volumetric  methods  resorted  to.  An<tli)nin  by  eatiirution 
includes  the  processes  of  alkalimetry  and  acidimetry. 

Alkalimetry,  or  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  alkali 
contained  in  alkaline  mixtures,  such  as  the  commercial 
products  /H,iimli  and  soda,  etc.,  by  volumetric  methods,  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
readily  form  neutral  salts  with  the  strong  acids  which  do 
not  affect  the  color  of  litmus;  whereas  the  smallest  excess 
of  either  the  alkali  or  the  acid  imparts  to  it  a  blue  or  red 
coloration.  Sulphuric,oxalic,orhydrochloricacid  isusually 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  standard  acid  solutions, 
which  are  best  made  of  the  strength  previously  prescribed. 
In  addition  to  the  remarks  already  made  concerning  the 
determination  of  an  alkali  by  means  of  a  normal  acid  solu- 
tion, a  few  details  of  the  process  should  be  added.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  sample  of  alkali  having  been  dis- 
solved, the  solution  is  distinctly  colored  blue  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  litmus.  A  burette  is 
then  tilled  to  the  zero-point  with  the  standard  acid,  and 
this  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  solution  until  a  red  colora- 
tion begins  it  appear.  Owing  to  the  carbonic  aciil  libe- 
rated, this  will  occur  before  all  of  the  alkali  is  saturated, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  solution  in  order  to  remove 
this  source  of  error,  when  the  blue  color  will  reappear. 
The  acid  is  then  cautiously  added  by  drops,  heat  again 
applied,  and  a  little  more  acid  added,  until  a  distinct  pink- 
red  color,  which  does  not  disappear  on  boiling,  is  produced. 
We  now  know  that  complete  neutralization  has  taken 
place,  and,  as  the  strength  of  the  acid  solution  is  also 
known,  the  amount  of  real  alkali  contained  in  the  sample 
is  readily  calculated  from  the  number  of  cubic  centime- 
tres used.  The  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  above  process  can  bo  avoided  by 
adding  more  acid  than  is  really  required  to  neutralize  the 
alkali,  and  then  ascertaining  the  excess  taken  by  means  of 
a  normal  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  deducting  it  from 
the  amount  of  acid  used.  Caustic  lime,  baryta,  and  stron- 
tia,  and  their  carbonates,  can  be  estimated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  standard  acid  employed  being  the  hydrochloric. 

Acidimetry  can  be  accomplished  by  a  method  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  used  in  alkalimetry,  a  normal  alkaline 
liquid  being  added  to  the  solution  under  examination  until 
a  blue  color  is  imparted  to  the  litmus.  Caustic  soda, 
cither  obtained  directly  in  the  pure  state  or  prepared  by 
the  decomposition  of  sodic  carbonate  by  means  of  lime,  is 
usually  employed  as  the  normal  alkaline  solution  ;  but  a 
solution  of  53  grms.  of  pure  sodic  carbonate  in  1  litre  of 
water  is  also  often  used.  In  special  cases,  as  in  the  esti- 
mation of  acetic  acid  (see  VINEGAR),  the  salt  formed  does 
not  possess  a  neutral  reaction,  and  it  is  advisable  to  first 
prepare  a  solution  of  the  acid  of  known  strength,  and  then 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution  required  to 
produce  the  change  of  color.  The  quantity  of  acid  con- 
tained in  numerous  neutral  salts,  if  the  base  is  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali  or  carbonate,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  first  adding  an  excess  of  the  standard  alkaline 
solution,  and  then  determining  the  excess  used  by  titration 
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with  a  normal  acid  :  the  amount  of  acid  contained  in  many 
salts,  the  base  of  which  is  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  can  also  be  determined  by  titrating  the  filtrate 
from  the  precipitate  with  normal  alkali. 

Volumetric  analysis  by  preripitutimi  includes  such  deter- 
minations as  that  of  silver,  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
1  this  article.  The  end  of  reactions  of  this  nature  is  fre- 
quently shown  by  the  precipitate  ceasing  to  form,  but  in- 
dications of  greater  precision  and  delicacy  are  often  ob- 
tained by  aid  of  a  third  body,  with  which  a  characteristic 
color  is  produced;  thus,  if  in  the  estimation  of  chlorind 
or  chlorides  by  a  normal  silver  solution,  a  little  potassic 
chromate  be  added,  the  completion  of  the  process  is  indi- 
cated by  the  formation  of  an  orange-yellow  color,  procecd- 
I  ing  from  argentic  chromate  produced  by  the  first  drop  in 
excess  of  the  silver  solution,  and  in  the  precipitation  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  uranic  nitrate  or  acetate,  the  end  of 
the  precipitation  is  indicated  by  a  drop  of  the  mixed  solu- 
tions producing  a  brown  color  with  yellow  pru.-si;itc  of 
i  potash.  As  bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen  likewise  form 
insoluble  precipitates  with  silver  solutions,  it  is  evident 
that  they  can  be  yolumctrically  determined  in  the  same 
manner  us  chlorine.  In  the  estimation  of  cyanogen,  how- 
ever, the  process  is  often  executed  in  the  presence  of  an 
CXCC.-H  of  alkali,  and  the  standard  solution  added  until  a 
precipitate  forms,  as  in  this  case  argentic  cyanide  is  not 
precipitated  until  all  the  cyanogen  has  formed  a  double 
salt  with  the  alkali  and  silver.  Mohr  has  suggested  a 
method  whereby  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their  carbon- 
ates, can  be  indirectly  estimated  through  the  precipitation 
of  chlorine  by  silver,  in  which  these  bodies  are  first  con- 
verted into  chlorides,  and  the  chlorine  then  determined  by 
a  standard  silver  solution.  Owing  to  the  fixed  laws  of 
chemical  combination,  the  amount  of  chlorine  found  will 
be  a  measure  of  the  base  with  which  it  was  combined. 

Analysis  by  oxidation  or  reduction  comprises  numerous 
volumetric  methods,  which  give  very  accurate  results,  and 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  replaced  the  older  process  by  weight. 
In  these,  substances  which  readily  take  up  oxygen  are  ti- 
trated with  oxidizing  agents  of  known  power;  or  sub- 
!  stances  which  give  up  oxygen  are  deoxidized  by  an  excess 
|  of  a  reducing  agent,  the  excess  of  which  is  afterward  de- 
[  terniined  by  residual  titration  with  a  standard  oxidizing 
I  solution.  The  oxidizing  bodies  most  employed  arc  potas- 
I  sic  permanganate  and  dichromate,  and  iodine;  the  reducing 
j  agents  being  sulphurous  acid,  sodic  hyposulphite,  arsenious 
anhydride,  and  oxalic  acid.  One  of  the  most  important 
estimations  coming  under  this  head  is  the  volumetric  de- 
termination of  iron,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
j  a  solution  of  potassic  permanganate  is  added  to  an  acid 
j  solution  of  a  ferrous  (protoxide)  salt,  the  latter  is  oxidized 
to  a  ferric  salt,  the  purple-red  color  of  the  permanganate 
solution  being  destroyed  so  long  as  any  of  the  ferrous  salt 
is  present;  but  as  soon  as  the  oxidation  is  completed,  the 
next  additional  drop  of  the  solution  imparts  a  distinct  red 
coloration  to  the  liquid.  It  is  necessary  first  to  reduce  all 
1  iron  contained  in  the  substance  examined  to  the  ferrous 
state,  which  can  bo  done  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  strength  or  standard  of  the  permanganate  so- 
lution is  also  to  be  previously  determined  by  reducing  a 
known  weight  of  pure  iron  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
required  to  oxidize  it,  the  value  of  1  c.  c.  being  noted  on 
the  bottle  in  which  the  solution  is  preserved.  It  is  then 
only  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  c.  c.  employed 
in  an  analysis  by  the  value,  or  oxidizing  power,  of  1  c.  c., 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the 
substance  taken.  Potassic  dichromato  can  also  bo  em- 
ployed as  the  oxidant,  but  in  this  case  the  termination  of 
the  process  is  not  indicated  in  the  liquid  itself,  but  is  shown 
by  a  drop  of  the  mixture  no  longer  producing  a  blue  color 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  fcrricyanide  of  potassium. 
Iodine  often  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent  by  combining 
with  the  hydrogen  of  water  to  form  hydriodic  acid,  while 
the  oxygen  liberated  acts  upon  the  oxidiznble  substances 
present,  and,  as  the  slightest  excess  of  iodine  imparts  a 
blue  color  to  starch,  the  reaction  can  be  applied  to  the  vol- 
umetric estimation  of  many  bodies  that  readily  take  up 
oxygen,  such  as  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acid's,  etc.  It 
is  evident  that  these  latter  compounds  can  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  determination  of  free  iodine.  On  the  above 
reaction  very  accurate  and  important  volumetric  processes 
are  based,  such  as  the  estimation  of  oxygen  in  peroxides, 
in  which,  however,  an  indirect  method  is  employed.  Many 
substances  containing  oxygen,  when  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  liberate  a  quantity  of  chlorine  corresponding 
to  a  part  or  all  of  the  oxygen  present.  Upon  conducting 
the  chlorine  so  evolved  into  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide, 
an  equivalent  amount  of  iodine  is  set  free,  which  can  then 
he  estimated  by  adding  a  solution  of  starch-paste  and 
titrating  with  a  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite  of  known 
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strength.     The  standard  of  the  hyposulphite  !«ilntiim  used 

i^  readilv  a-rertained  ill  tin-  ^illne  manner  1'V  ho:itnr_'  a 
kttoirn  ijH'ttititii  of  jiotassic  dirhromate  with  hv.lro'-hh.ri,- 
dcid.  conducting  Ihr  c\ol\cd  clili>riiii>  into  11  solution  of 

potassic   iodide,   llllil  C-titnafin^   (ill    presence    ni     -larch)    the 

number  of  cubic  centimetre-  of  the  hyposulphite  solution 
re>(iLirc<l  to  reduce  the  iodine  set  fret- :  the  termination  ..t 
the  re:ictinn  hi-in^  indicated  liv  the  di-appcarancc  of  the 
blue  color  of  the  iodide  of  starch.  l'rocc--es  similar  to 
th:it  jil-l  de-crilic  I  rc'civc  l'rei|iil>nt  ].r;lrliral  application 
in  the  valuation  of  niiiiierou-:  arti<-lcs  of  commerce,  such 
,n_"inc-e.  bleftohing-powder  (see  article  on  Ilvro- 

Clll.nuol  S    . \\IIVIMUhK,    li.V    I'Kor.    IICMIY    WriiTZ),  CtC. 

\  method  inure  enrious  than  valuable,  liy  which  analyti- 
cal determinations  enn  he  accomplished  wilhout  the  use  of 
weights  or  standardized  solutions.  consists  in  taking  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  impure  substance  to  be  tested,  balan- 
cing it  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  pure  substance,  and 
sul>minii]«^  l)oth  to  titnition  with  a  solution  of  unknown 
strength.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  impure  substance 
will  require  for  its  decomposition  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
solution  than  the  pure  substance,  and  that  the  quantity 
required  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  purity.  The  pure 
sulist:mee  can.  in  some  instances,  be  replaced  by  another 
of  simihir  chemical  activity  ('•. ;/.  sodie  carbonate  by  calcic 
carbonate,  manganese  dioxide  by  potassic  dichromate,  etc.). 
In  addition  to  the  examples  cited  above,  volumetric  pro- 
cc-.-es,  usually  based  upon  the  principles  already  men- 
tioned, receive  extensive  application  in  the  estimation  of 
several  metals  (such  as  copper,  zinc,  tin,  load,  <ind  mer- 
cury) and  numerous  organic  compounds  (including  sugar, 
tnnnic  acid,  alkaloids,  the  constituents  of  urine,  water, 
wine,  etc.).  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Vol'untary  [Lat.  ruluntnriat],  in  music.  This  term 
originally  signified  an  extempore  performance  on  the 
origan,  usually  before  the  opening  or  at  the  close  of  divine 
worship.  In  the  pure  voluntary  the  performer  was  nine 
strieted  by  any  set  form,  rule,  or  style,  but  gave  free  scone 
to  his  imagination  and  to  his  skill  in  execution.  In  the 
present  dav  the  term  "  voluntary  "  is  also  applied  to  com- 
positions of  this  class  which  are  not  extempore,  but  pre-  ' 
meditated  and  carefully  written.  Large  collections  of  them, 
composed  by  the  best  masters,  have  been  published,  and 
are  extensively  used  under  the  names  of  organ-pieces,  pre- 
ludes, offertories,  postludes,  etc.  WILLIAH  STAUNTOX. 

Voluntary  Conveyance,  in  law,  denotes  a  deed  of 
conveyance  without  the  adequate  consideration  whieb  the 
law  deems  valuable — that  is,  something  upon  which  a  pe- 
cuniary estimate  can  be  placed.  It  is  therefore  a  gift,  and 
is  frequently  made  to  some  near  relative  of  the  grantor,  in 
which  case  the  consideration  is  love  and  affection,  which  is 
regardeil  as  "good,"  though  not  as  "valuable."  As  such, 
it  is  entirely  legal  and  valid  as  between  the  parties — ex- 
cept, of  course,  where  obtained  by  fraud  or  undue  influence 
— for  the  law  permits  gifts  to  be  freely  made  so  long  as  the 
creditors  of  the  donor  are  not  thereby  defeated  or  delayed. 
The  term  voluntary  conveyance  is  generally  applied  to  such 
a  deed  of  lands,  but  the  same  principles  control  all  similar 
transfers  of  chattels  and  other  forms  of  personal  property. 
The  peculiar  legal  interest  connected  with  voluntary  con- 
veyances arises  from  their  effect  upon  the  rights  of  the 
creditors  of  the  grantor  or  transferror,  and  all  the  modern 
law  on  that  subject  has  practically  originated  from  two 
statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  from  subse- 
quent legislation  of  the  same  import.  The  first  (13  Eliz. 
ch.  5,  1570)  enacted  that  every  conveyance  of  lands,  chat- 
tels, etc.,  made  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors  or  others 
of  their  actions,  debts,  demands,  etc.,  shall  be  deemed  (only 
as  against  that  person,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  whoso  actions,  debts,  etc.,  are  delayed  or  de- 
frauded) void.  The  second  (27  Eliz.  ch.  4,  \  2,  1584)  en- 
acted that  every  conveyance  of  lands  made  with  intent  to 
defraud  any  person  who  shall  purchase  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  (only  as  against  that  person,  his  heirs,  etc.)  void. 
These  provisions  include  two  distinct  cases :  (1)  deeds  and 
transfers,  whatever  may  be  their  consideration,  made  with 
an  intent,  either  express  or  which  the  law  requires  or  per- 
mits to  be  inferred  from  all  the  circumstances,  to  defraud 
creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers :  (2)  deeds  and  transfers 
made  without  a  valuable  and  adequate  consideration ;  and 
the  question  with  regard  to  the  latter  class  is,  whether  they 
are  void  or  valid  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  donor. 
Statutes  designed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  contain- 
ing substantially  the  same  provisions,  but  often  with  a 
greater  amplitude  anil  minuteness  of  detail,  have  been 
pa--ed  in  all  the  States  of  the  U.  S.  At  a  former  time  the 
rule  was  maintained  by  high  authority  that  a  conveyance 
made  without  consideration  by  a  person  indebted  was  ab- 
solutely void  as  against  his  then  existing  creditors,  whose 
demands  he  should  not  otherwise  have  discharged.  This 
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is  no  longer  the  law.     The  doctrine  is  now  -ml,-,|.  l.oth  in 

Ku.'land  and  in  a  great  majority  of  the  E  i!n-rn 

bo  an  intent  to  defraud  on  tin-  part  -  -  ,r  or 

tlial  tin-  existence  of  thi-  intent  i-   u  ,|n< 
of  l:i   !  ;  III ;it  I  he  absence  of  an  adequate  valuable  eon 
ation,  while  it  does  not  absolutely  show  tin    intent, 
a  pre plion  that  such  fraudulent   intent  did   in   fact  ex- 
ist: ami.  finally,  that  this  presumption  is  not  conclusive, 
but  is  rcbiittalilc,  and  eii ,-nni -t .1  nees  may  show  that. 
with-tajidin^  the  existing  indebtedness  and  the 
a  valuable  consideration,  the  conveyance  was    n   ' 
with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  the  donor's 
itors.     To  illu-trnte  this  doctrine:  If  the  grantor  at  the 

' of  exfr'iitjn^   a  voluntary  com  eyanre    In    hi*    wife  or 

children  was  somewhat  indebted,  bill  -till  n-tainel  in  his 
hands  other  property  amply  sufficient  to  pay  all  hi-  then 
existing  debts  in  full,  and  those  creditors  delay  in  enfor- 
cing their  demands  until  he  becomes  insohcnt.  and  then 
attack  the  former  deeil  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
consideration  and  fraudulent  as  against  themselves,  all 
these  circumstances  would  be  taken  into  account,  and  would 
show,  or  at  least  tend  to  show,  the  absence  of  any  intent  to 
defraud  on  his  part.  But  if  the  conveyance  by  way  of 
gift  to  his  wife  or  children  should  have  left  the  grantor 
without  sufficient  property  to  pay  his  then  i  xitin-  indeht 
edne-s.  these  circumstances  would  indicate  the  fraudulent 
intent  condemned  by  the  statute.  That  a  conveyance  may 
be  void  as  against  subsequent  creditors  of  the  grantor,  an 
actual  design  to  cheat  them  must  be  clearly  shown  by 
other  evidence  than  the  mere  absence  of  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. The  want  of  such  consideration  does  not  raise 
any  presumption  of  fraud,  although  it  may  undoubtedly 
bo  a  circumstance,  in  connection  with  other  and  more 
directly  criminative  proofs,  from  which  the  preconceived 
intent  to  defraud  subsequent  creditors  may  be  inferred  as 
a  conclusion  of  fact.  JOHN  NORTOX  POKEROY. 

Voluntaryism.    See  VOLUNTARY  SYSTEM. 

Voluntary  System,  in  religion.  We  shall  describe  it 
as  it  appears  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  theory, 
as  its  advocates  contend,  rests  on  Scripture,  on  history,  and 
on  considerations  of  social  equity.  They  maintain  that  re- 
ligion, even  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  enforced  by 
divine  law,  presents  a  voluntary  aspect  as  it  respects  obe- 
dience, willing  submission  to  divine  commands  being  essen- 
tial to  the  performance  of  religious  duty.  And.  turning  to 
the  New  Testament,  they  find  there  that  the  whole  move- 
ment of  Christianity  at  the  beginning  was  of  the  voluntary 
kind  :  that  it  had  no  state  support  and  no  state  control ;  that 
it  was  left  to  its  own  spiritual  power  and  the  protection 
and  blessing  of  Heaven;  that  appeal  was  made  by  the 
apostles  to  the  willing  hearts  and  hands  of  primitive  be- 
lievers ;  and  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  declared  by  himself  to 
be  "  not  of  this  world,"  and  therefore  its  being  linked  on  to 
the  secular  government  of  a  country,  to  be  enriched  and 
guided  thereby,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Volunta- 
ries also  appeal  to  history,  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
Christianity  was  more  truly  (»'.  e.  more  spiritually)  pros- 
perous before  it  was  endowed  by  the  state  than  afterward ; 
that  Constantino's  was  a  fatal  gift;  that  the  union  between 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  gave  power  to  persecution  :  that 
now  orthodoxy,  and  then  heterodoxy,  became  established, 
and  that  each  in  turn  oppressed  the  other  through  the  en- 
forcement of  political  laws ;  that  during  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Church  became  miserably  corrupted  by  its  secular  rela- 
tions, and  that  some  of  the  brightest  spiritual  lights  of  that 
long  period  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  protested 
against  the  worldliness  of  the  reigning  religion,  and  pro- 
moted spiritual  truth  and  life  in  voluntary  ways.  They 
assert  that  establishments  in  Europe  have  been  instruments 
of  persecution ;  that  the  use  of  the  magistrate's  sword  in 
the  service  of  religion  has  wounded  conscience  and  cut 
many  a  good  man  to  the  heart ;  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Church,  being  in  worldly  hands,  has  been  necessarily  mis 
applied ;  that  voluntary  efforts  have  been  repressed,  U 
that  the  willinghood  of  nonconformists  has  not  had  I 
play.  It  is  further  urged  that  a  comprehensive  ( 
supported  by  the  state  so  as  to  become  truly  national  if 


a"  K  the    upport  oTcreed,  .nd  system,  in  which  they 
do'not  bcHeve,  alfd  a.,  such  taxation ,  invo ve, _soc,a   ,nj«.. 


ran  on  wiiii  linn  i"  •  § 

civil  power  is  unrighteous  and  impertinent.     ( 
being  mixed  and  changeful,  the  permanent  support  of  p«r 
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ticular  religious  bodies  is  a  sort  of  prolonged  usurpation,  and 
inflicts  an  injury,  and  crosses  the  opinions,  the  prejudices, 
and  passions  of  those  unendowed,  so  as  to  foster  discontent 
and  di\  isinn  and  strife.  These  und  a  number  of  other  ar- 
guments, which  we  have  not  space  to  specify,  are  presented 
by  voluntaries  to  the  attention  of  their  bUow-oitiMDI  with 
a  great  variety  of  illustration  and  with  no  little  energy  and 

The  voluntary  principle  was  implied,  if  not  distinctly 
unrted,  i"  K>m«  <>f  Wycliffe's  writings;  still  more  clearly 
bv  Leonard  Hiisher,  a  London  citizen  and  Baptist,  in  a 
tract  pulilishe.l  in  Hil  I:  but  most  ut  all.  in  his  own  day,  by 
lie. _'(•]•  Williams  ill  his  li/iMnli/  Ti-ni'i  of  Ptrttcution  (Hill). 
Notth»Uhe  voluntary  support  of  religion  was  prominently 
maintained  in  these  works,  but  phases  of  religious  liberty 
were  unfol.lc  1  which  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  Qua- 
kers. (IMI.  were  unionist  the  pioneers  of  voluntaryism,  and 
.-.i  He:v  all  the  men  who  during  the  Commonwealth  asserted 
extreme  views  of  individual  independence  of  thought  and 
:i.  li  .11.  The  I'nriMns  were  not  voluntaries  in  our  sense  of 
the  word;  the  Presbyterians  were  not:  many  of  the  Inde- 
pendents and  some  of  the  Baptists  were  not,  for  they  ac- 
cepted livings  and  emoluments  in  the  Establishment.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  did 
not  avoid  state  complications.  Such  nonconformists  as 
AV'atts  and  Doddridgo  based  their  nonconformity  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  opposition  to  a  legal  establishment  of 
religion. 

The  clear  enunciation  in  England  of  the  principle  began 
about  half  a  century  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  gaining 
ground.  Pamphlets,  lectures,  and  public  meetings  in  favor 
of  disestablishment  have  called  public  attention  to  the 
question,  and  some  who  do  not  care  for  it  in  its  religious 
bearings  have  been  drawn  toward  tho  cause  by  affinity  to 
it  on  its  political  side.  The  Anti-State  Church  Association 
and  the  Liberation  Society,  conducted  by  earnest  men,  have 
been  zealous  in  fighting  this  battle,  and  have  appealed 
strongly  for  support  to  liberals  throughout  tho  kingdom. 
Of  late  tho  educational  has  become  complicated  with  the 
voluntary  controversy,  and  many  oppose  the  combination 
of  religious  with  secular  instruction  in  schools  supported 
by  the  nation  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  adopted  in 
opposing  a  national  Church.  Even  the  enforcement  of 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  as  a  day  of  rest  has  come  to 
meet  objections  from  tho  extreme  wing  of  the  army  arrayed 
under  the  voluntary  flag.  The  practice  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  theory.  Nowhere  is  the  practice  exem- 
plified as  it  is  in  America.  Ever  since  tho  war  of  inde- 
pendence closed,  and  tho  U.  S.  became  separated  from 
England,  religion  has  been  left  for  its  support  to  the 
willing  offerings  of  Christian  people.  Tho  establishments 
which  once  existed  have  disappeared.  There  is  no  estab- 
lished Congregationalism  in  New  England,  nor  established 
Presbyterianisni  or  Episcopalianism  in  New  York  or  Vir- 
ginia, or  anywhere  else.  Magnificent  churches,  well-sup- 
ported ministers,  prosperous  colleges,  and  religious  societies 
of  all  descriptions  attest  the  energy  and  power  of  voluntary- 
ism. The  ground  was  cleared  for  its  unfettered  action  by 
the  previous  absence  of  wealthy  endowments,  dignified 
clerical  positions,  and  any  long  interweaving  of  secular 
and  spiritual  interests,  so  as  to  create  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  disentanglement. 

The  voluntary  system  has  been  at  work  in  England  by 
the  side  of  the  Establishment  ever  since  nonconformity 
began.  The  practice  preceded  the  theory.  Before  any 
definite  ideas  on  the  subject  obtained,  proscribed  sects 
were,  of  necessity,  thrown  upon  their  internal  resources. 
Tithes  and  church-rates  were  beyond  their  reach,  had  they 
wished  for  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  practical  volunta- 
ries, in  a  small  minority  200  years  ago,  have  so  multiplied 
and  increased  as  now  to  vie  with  the  endowed  Church  in 
activity  and  influence.  The  number  of  places  of  worship 
built,  the  number  of  ministers  supported,  and  the  number 
of  colleges  sustained  by  voluntary  communities  appear 
from  recent  statistics  to  be  very  large.  Congregational 
churches  in  England  alone  amount  to  1960,  pastors  to 
1575,  whilst  there  are  10  colleges  for  ministerial  education. 
Methodists  are  far  more  numerous,  and  to  these  are  to  be 
added  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other 
large  bodies.  In  Wales  also  voluntaryism  is  putting  forth 
energetic  efforts. 

The  voluntary  system  in  Scotland  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended since  the  disruption  of  1843.  The  Free  Church, 
which  exists  all  over  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  United  Presby- 
terian and  other  unestablished  religious  bodies,  is  entirely 
dependent  for  support  on  contributions  from  members  and 
friends. 

Now  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland  has  been  dis- 
established, it  is  placed,  except  so  far  as  old  associations 
and  distinctions  linger  around  it,  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  communities,  save  that  it  is  endowed  with  revenues 


arising  from  funds  which  were  set  apart  for  its  support 
when  it  ceased  to  be,  as  it  had  been,  the  national  Church. 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  com- 
munities, not  to  mention  others,  arc  working  side  by  side 
with  it  in  voluntary  endeavors,  unaided,  except  in  the  rase 
of  certain  Presbyterian  ministers,  by  any  reserve  made  for 
them  out  of  the  old  national  endowments. 

And  in  estimating  the  voluntary  principle  in  its  practical 
working,  account  must  be  taken  of  what  it  does  in  estab- 
lished churches.  In  the  churches  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  there  have  been  great  voluntary  exertions  tor 
church  building  and  restorations,  for  the  endowment  of 
places  of  worship,  and  for  the  augmentation  of  | r  liv- 
ings. Whereas  in  London  50  new  churches  were  built  by 
act  of  Parliament  after  the  fire  of  1666,  and  50  more  were 
ordered  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  not  more  than  fi 
were  reared  under  George  III.,  the  bishop  of  London  lurid 
in  a  few  years  has  outstripped  the  previous  operations  of  a 
whole  century ;  and  when  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
challenged  the  Church,  offering  £150,000  to  meet  equal 
private  benefactions,  the  result  was  the  free  subscription 
of  £300,000  in  a  single  year. 

Turning  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape,  not  to  mention 
others,  we  discover  a  large  amount  of  free  Church  activity. 
There  are  232  ministers  in  one  colonial  church  section 
alone — tho  Congregationalist — and  that  by  no  means  the 
most  numerous.  Then  to  all  the  foregoing  indications  of 
free-will  effort  in  the  cause  of  religion  must  be  added  the 
sum-total  revenues  of  Bible,  missionary,  and  other  religious 
societies,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  us  Protestant,  in  Europe 
and  America — indeed,  in  all  the  world.  Jons  STOI;GHTON. 

Volunteers.     See  MILITIA,  by  COL.  R.  N.  SCOTT. 

Vol'untown,  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.     P.  1052. 

Volll'sin,  county  of  E.  Florida,  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic and  bounded  W.  by  St.  John's  River;  surface  level 
and  often  swampy.  There  are  many  cattle,  but  little 
other  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  cotton.  Cap.  Enterprise.  Area,  2196  sq.  m.  P.  1723. 

Volu'tidze  [from  Vnluta,  "volute,"  the  generic  name 
of  the  type],  &  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks  containing 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  esteemed  of  univalve  shells. 
The  animals  have  the  normal  gasteropod  form  ;  the  mantle 
is  often  more  than  usually  well  developed  ;  the  siphonal  ex- 
tension is  short  and  recurved  (generally  provided  with  auri- 
cle-like appendages  at  the  base);  the  gills  arc  normally 
developed  ;  the  head  is  large  and  proboscidiform  ;  the  ten- 
tacles mostly  (in  Volutince,  etc.)  far  apart,  and  connected 
by  a  broad  "veil"  forming  a  hood  over  the  head,  some- 
times (in  Voltttomitrrt)  close  together ;  the  eyes  sessile  on 
the  head,  near  the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles;  the  teeth 
of  the  lingual  ribbon  are  in  a  single  longitudinal  row,  but 
diversiform  in  the  several  groups ;  the  foot  is  large  or 
moderate;  an  operculum  is  sometimes  developed,  and 
sometimes  wanting;  the  shell  is  convolute  or  turreted, 
with  a  linear  or  narrow  aperture  and  an  anterior  notch, 
with  the  columella  obliquely  plaited  anteriorly,  and  with 
an  enlarged  nucleus.  Although  the  generally-recognized 
constituents  of  the  family  seem  at  first  to  be  naturally  as- 
sociated in  a  group  of  the  rank  in  question,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  the  shell,  they  differ  so  decidedly  in  den- 
tition as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  association  is  of 
the  value  assigned.  (I.)  Most  of  the  species  (Volutinie) 
have  broad  teeth  with  three-lobed  apices;  of  these,  again, 
(1 )  some  are  ovoviviparous,  and  have  a  very  large  foot,  clos- 
ing over  much  of  the  shell  in  extension,  and  depositing  a 
thin  enamel-like  layer  over  the  under  side  of  the  shell,  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  shell  is.  large  and  irregular;  such  is  the 
genus  Yetus,  or  the  "  boat-shells  "  of  some  collectors,  typify- 
ing the  sub-family  Yetinaof  Gray  ;  (2)  others  are  oviparous, 
and  have  a  moderate  foot,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  shell  is 
moderate  and  spiral;  these  are  the  typical  Volutinse  of 
Gray,  and  include  the  genera  Vnhitn,  Lyria,  VolntcUu,  etc. 
(II.)  A  few  of  the  species  (forming  the  sub-family  Voluto- 
raitrinsc)  have  teeth  with  diverging  bases  and  single  acumi- 
nate apices;  these  differ  much  among  themselves,  (3)  some 
(like  the  majority  of  the  family)  having  the  tentacles  far 
apart,  and  connected  by  a  veil  as  well  us  auricled  siphons 
(genus  SeafhflUt  or  Amoria),  and  (4)  others  having  the 
tentacles  close  together  and  simple  siphons  (genus  Volnto- 
niitni).  The  representatives  of  the  family  arc  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  tropical  seas,  and  there  they  attain  the  largest 
size  and  exhibit  the  most  beautiful  colors.  A  few,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  temperate  and  even  cold  seas  :  the 
most  northern  species  is  a  small  shell,  the  type  of  the  genus 
Volutomi.tra,  the  V.  grcgnlandimi  of  authors.  In  time  they 
have  ranged  from  the  Cretaceous  period  to  the  present, 
and  in  the  Miocene  epoch  typical  forms  of  the  family  ex- 
tended much  farther  N.  in  both  hemispheres  than  nt  pres- 
ent. The  species  are  carnivorous.  THEODORE  GILL. 
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Volvulus,   another  name  for  tlic  i!ia«  passion.     See 

Ii.rrs. 

Vo'mcr  [Lat.,  a  "ploughshare,"  from  its  shape  in 
i.i:m|,  a  bono  of  the  face  which  in  the  hmn;in  skeleton 
.1  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  In  trau-cc -ndeni 'il 
anatomy  il  is  considered  the  centrum  of  the  fir.-t  cephalic 
vertebra.  It  atlbrds  important  characters  in  the  classilica- 
ti'in  nf  many  tithes. 

Vom'itinft  [Lut.  rumrre;  see  TNWOKSTION].  Vomiting 
is  a  reflex  ci  MI  traction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  t  he  Momach, 
ejecting  its  contents.  It  is  nil  involuntary  ami  spasmodic 
Ut,  hut  when  established  may  be  aided  by  voluntary  cttort. 
The  contraction  of  the  stomach  ami  vomiting  may  be  the 

re-.ilt  of  ili-i  ,i f  the  brain,  of  the  pneuinogastrie  nerve, 

nf  tin-  walls  of  the  stomach,  of  catarrh  or  inllamination  o|' 
its  mucous  lining;  it  may  lie  the  result  of  indigestible 
food,  Ijile  <»r  inuciis  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  or  a  syra- 
pitlictic  reflex  result  of  disease  in  other  organs,  as  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  or  liver.  The  vomiting  of  pregnancy  and 
of  uterine  or  ovarian  disease,  the  peculiar  morning  nausea 
and  vomiting  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  bilious 
vomiting,  vomiting  of  gastric  catarrh,  and  the  vomiting  at 
the  onset  of  acute  fevers  and  eruptive  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  vomiting  from  surgical  causes,  as  fracture  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  concussion  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  are  to  be  distinguished,  each  from  the  other,  in  some 
instances,  by  peculiar  features  of  the  act  of  vomiting,  but 
more  often  by  observation  of  the  associated  symptoms. 
(See  STOMACH,  DISEASES  OF.)  At  the  onset  of  vomiting  the 
face  may  be  deathly  pale;  the  surface  becomes  coo!  and 
bathed  with  clammy  sweat ;  the  pulse  small  and  feeble; 
and  great  prostration  results.  In  some  instances  faintness 
occurs,  or  even  fatal  syncope.  An  occasional  accident 
during  vomiting  is  the  impaction  of  solid  food  or  artificial 
teeth  in  the  larynx,  causing  suffocation.  Robust  persons, 
but  little  depressed  by  vomiting,  become  red  in  the  face 
during  the  elTort,  and  later  are  cool  and  slightly  pale.  The 
clothes  should  bo  loose  when  vom-iting.  fresh  air  in  the 
room,  water  at  hand  for  cold  affusion  to  the  face  if  needed. 
Stimulants  may  be  needed  to  counteract  collapse.  Ice,  car- 
bonic acid  water,  creosote,  oxalate  of  cerium,  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  are  useful  remedies  to  allay  vomiting. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLABD  PARKED. 

Von'del,  van  den  (JoosT),  b.  at  Cologne  Nov.  17, 
1587 ;  was  educated  in  Amsterdam,  whither  his  parents 
removed,  being  Anabaptists ;  the  son,  however,  subse- 
quently joined  the  Arminians,  and  finally  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  education  was  very  insufficient, 
but  his  poetical  genius  was  of  superior  rank.  He  trans- 
lated the  Psalms,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  into  Dutch  verses, 
and  wrote  satires  and  tragedies.  The  most  famous  of  the 
latter  is  Gyslirecht  van  Aenutel,  which  was  first  brought 
on  the  stage  Jan.  3,  1638,  and  is  performed  every  year  on 
the  same  day.  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  is 
that  by  Jan  van  Lenncp,  in  7  vols.  (Amsterdam,  1850-61). 
0.  Feb.  5,  1671) ;  a  statue  in  his  honor  was  raised  in 
Amsterdam  Oct.  18,  1867. 

Voor'hees  (DANIEL  W.),  b.  in  Fountain  co.,  Ind., 
Sept.  26,  1828;  graduated  at  Indiana  Asbury  University 
1840;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1851:  was  U.S.  district 
attorney  for  Indiana  1858-61  ;  defended  John  E.  Cook  for 
participation  in  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid  1859  ;  was  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  1861-65  and  1869-71. 

Vor'men,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Norway,  rises 
under  the  name  of  Lougen  in  the  Lessb-Verki-Vaud,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet,  flows  through  the  narrow, 
wild,  but  beautiful  Gudbrandsdale.  forms  the  Lake  of 
Mjiisen,  receives  then  the  name  of  Vormen,  and  joins  the 
Glommcn.  Lake  Mjb'scn,  about  80  miles  long  and  8  miles 
broad,  and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  between  500  and 
600  feet,  ia  the  scene  of  a  very  brisk  traffic,  four  steamers 
traversing  it  daily  in  various  directions. 

Voronetz%  government  of  Southern  Russia,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Don,  comprises  an  area  of  25,878  sq.  m.,  with 
2,152.696  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  an  undulating 
plain,  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild.  Large 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  raised,  and 
fine  fruits,  melons,  and  even  vines,  are  cultivated  with 
success.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  of  good  breeds  are  ex- 
tensively reared.  Corn,  cattle,  tallow,  wool,  fruit,  skins, 
and  horses  are  the  principal  articles  of  export. 

Voronetz,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  Voronetz,  on  the  Vorona  near  its  influx  in  the  Don, 
contains  many  line  buildings,  among  which  are  two  cathe- 
drals; it  is  the  seat  of  many  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Its  manufactures  of  tallow,  soap, 
leather,  and  candles  are  quite  extensive,  and  its  trade 
brisk.  P.  41,592. 

V6'r6smarty  (Min/tv),  b.  at  Ny6k,  Hungary,  Dec.  1, 
1800;  studied  law  in  Pesth,  but  devoted  himself  subse- 


quenily  entirely  to  literature,  and  wrote  some  of  the  finent 
i-pie-  /.„/,;„  ,„/„.,,  •  18JJ  .  /.".,-  r  :  l-'.'7  I,  and  drama-.  A',,,,, 
Salomon  i  Iv.'l  ;.  A'-...(  i  1825)  of  tin-  Hungarian  literature. 

-"  f  his  minor  poems  also  became  very  celebrated 

for  in-tance.  the  patriotic-  .-<mg,  Sztxut  (1M5).  Alter  tin- 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  llun^iirian  revolution  of  1MV  I!'. 

ouirty   retired    broken  hearted  to    his    country 
pen  and  ink  were  not  found  in  his  house.     Subsequently . 

he   r vcrrd  his  spirit.-,  and   begun  a  translation  c,f  Slmk- 

speare,  but  d.  Nov.  ;i.  1850,  before  finishing  it.  \  com 
plct.-  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  I'aal  (Jvulaiin 
10  vol».  (  IM..I  Hi;  i. 

Vor'Htius  (t'ovnAD),  b.  in  Cologne  July  19, 1509;  stud- 
ied theology  at  I l.-ide!  I ,,  i  _•  :  lectured  inlieneva,  and  was 
in  1596  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Steinl'urt.  .Meanwhile,  his  treatises,  /'. 
/'•  >ViMc(«  Trinilnlr,  anil  I  If  I'miiini  il  ttji:<-i»  Chritli, 
made  him  suspected  <>!'  Sueiniunism,  and  he  was  compelled 
in  1599  to  go  to  Heidelberg  and  vindicate  his  orthodoxy. 
He  was  acquitted,  and  in  1010  he  succeeded  Arminiim  u 
professor  of  theology  at  I.evden,  but  here  his  treati-e  l*r 
Ltcv  was  attacked  most  violently  by  the  Uoiiiuri.-t-.  James 
I.  of  England  became  interested  in  the  case;  De  Den  was 
burnt  by  the  hangman  in  London  and  Oxford;  Vor-iius 
was  deposed  in  1612,  and  solemnly  condemned  as  a  heretic 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619.  lie  fled  from  Holland,  and 
lived  concealed  until  1622,  when  the  duke  of  II" 
offered  the  Arminians  an  asylum,  but  Vorstius  d.  shortly 
after  at  Tonningcn,  Sleswk-k,  Sept.  29,  1622. 

Vos,  de  (MARTIN),  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1530;  studied 
painting  in  his  native  city  under  Francis  Floris,  and  in 
Venice  under  Tintoretto ;  formed  a  school  in  Antwerp,  and 
d.  there  in  1603.  His  best  pictures,  among  which  are 
The  Triumph  of  Ckri»t,  t'aiar'i  /'tuny,  fit.  Luke  painting 
the  Portrait  of  the  Virgin,  eta.,  are  in  the  inuaeutu  of 
Antwerp. 

Vosges,  department  of  Eastern  France,  comprises  an 
area  of  2266  sq.  m.,  with  392,988  inhabitants.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  Vosges 
Mountains,  which  are  partly  covered  with  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  and  fir,  and  partly  afford  excellent  pastures,  where 
large  quantities  of  cheese  of  superior  quality  are  produced. 
In  the  western  portion,  the  Plaine,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits, 
are  extensively  raised.  Iron,  copper,  and  silver  are  mined, 
and  marble  is  quarried.  Education  is  better  cared  for  here 
than  in  any  other  department  of  France;  of  52,152  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  only  1103  received  no  school  education 
in  1857. 

Vosges  Mountains,  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  situated  partly  in  North-eastern 
France,  partly  in  South-western  Germany,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  Schwartiwald  (or  Block  Forest)  Moun- 
tains in  Baden,  which  they  resemble  very  much,  not  only 
in  direction,  but  also  in  form  and  geological  structure. 
By  the  depression  between  Montb61iard  and  Muhlhausen 
they  are  sharply  separated  from  the  Jura  Mountains,  and 
their  eastern  slopes  toward  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  are 
steep  and  abrupt.  But  to  the  N.  they  connect  with  the 
Hardt  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  and  to  the  S.  W.  by  the  plateau 
of  Langres  through  the  hills  of  Faucilles.  They  are  gene- 
rally rounded  and  of  a  regular  shape,  whence  they  are 
called  bailout,  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir 
on  the  sides,  and  affording  excellent  pastures  on  their 
tops  during  the  six  months  of  the  year  in  which  they 
have  no  snow.  Their  highest  peaks  rise  between  4000 
and  5000  feet.  Ballon  de  Huebviller,  the  highest  peak, 
reaches  4700  feet;  Ballon  d'Alsace  and  Ballon  de  Servance 
are  not  much  lower.  Mineral  and  thermal  springs  »ro 
numerous,  and  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  rock-salt  abound. 
The  Meurthe,  Moselle,  Saar,  III,  and  Ognon  descend  from 
them. 

>  os'liiu,  village  of  Lower  Austria,  has  a  palace  with  a 
beautiful  park,  a  warm  sulphur  spring  much  used  for  bath- 
ing, and  numerous  elegant  villas.  The  place  is  most  famous, 
however,  for  its  wine,  the  so-called  Votlnner-  H  <•»',  one  o 
the  finest  wines  of  Austria,  produced  from  a  vino  trans- 
planted hither  from  Burgundy. 

Voss  (JOHANN  HEINRICH),  b.  at  Sommersdorf,  Mecklen- 
burg, Feb.  20,  1751 ;  had  to  struggle  with  many  diffieultu 
in  order  to  finish  his  education,  but  was  neverthe  ess  DOS 
sessed  of  comprehensive  knowledge  in  classical  and  modern 
languages  and  literatures,  and  had  formed  valuable  con 
nections  with  many  of  the  more  prominent  men  ir 
German  literature,  when  in  1778  he  was  appointed  reel 
of  the  gymnasium  at  Ottendorf  in  Hanover.     In  1,82 
removed  to  Entin,  near  Lubcck,  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
there.     From  1802  to  1805  he  resided  in  Jena,  whc 
enjoved  a  pension  from  the  grand  duke  of  fc..«.Weim.r. 
In  1805  he  accented  a  chair  in  cl«s,c.l  literature  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  here  he  d.  Mar.  29.  1?26. 
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VOSSIUS— VOYSEY. 


In  one  or  two  States,  however,  the  law  has  permitted  the 
vote  to  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  Another  common  and 
important  species  of  vote  is  that  used  for  the  determina- 
tion of  questions — and  especially  for  the  passage  of  bills — • 
in  legislative  assemblies.  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 


mons, in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  in  all  the  State  legisla- 
tures the  votes  must  be  given  by  the  members  personally 
while  present  at  a  session,  but  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords  votes  by  proxy  are  permitted.  There  arc  three 
forms  of  the  legislative  vote — by  a  rising  and  count,  by  a 
collective  and  simultaneous  utterance  of  the  ay  or  no,  and 

haracter-hi's  attack  on  Ilevne,  his  polemics  by  a  call  of  the  roll,  each  member  responding  "ay  "  or 
,„  •  ,  '  ,,„•;>  A....-  I  ..no"  when  called,  so  that  his  name  and  response  may  be 
entered  on  the  records.  The  American  constitutions, 
statutes,  and  parliamentary  rules  contain  special  provi- 
sions by  which  the  latter  form  may  or  must  be  resorted  to 
in  the  decision  of  certain  classes  of  questions,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  final  passage  of  bills.  Stockholders  of  cor- 
porations are  generally  permitted  to  vote  by  proxy  in  the 
election  of  trustees  or  directors  and  in  the  determination 
of  other  matters  left  to  them  by  the  charters.  (See  also 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 
Vouch'er  [Law  Fr.  vocher ;  Lat.  ronttin,  "calling"]. 
(1)  In  the  ancient  common  law  the  term  denoted  a  pecu- 
liar proceeding  in  an  action  brought  to  recover  land, 
whereby  the  defendant  "  vouched  "  or  summoned  his  own 
grantor  or  lessor,  who  had  warranted  the  title,  to  appear 
and  defend  his  title  against  the  attacks  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant  thus  calling  in  his  predecessor  to  defend 
the  suit  was  also  named  the  "voucher,"  while  the  party 
summoned  was  styled  the  "  vouchee."  This  special  pro- 
cess and  the  names  belonging  to  it  have  been  abrogated 
by  the  modern  amendments  made  in  the  system  of  legal 
procedure.  (2)  The  term  also  denotes — and  this  is  now  its 
ordinary  signification — any  written  memorandum,  receipt, 


I   1  I  I  \      UUDUKg  vOb*  *  vi         im.u^.....--n| 

udopen  but  somewhat  circumscribed  character  is  given  in 
his   Wit  "»"'  i'ritz  Kt«lbtr,,  <•/«  1-,,/reler  (1819),  which  he 


wrote  when  his  friend  Friedrich  Stolbcrg  was  converted  to 
Roman   Catholicism.     His  letters   were  published  by  lus  ' 
son  in  3  vols.  (1829-33). 

Vi>-  sins  (GERARD  JOHANNES),  b.  near  Heidelberg  in 
1577  of  Dutch  descent:  studied  classical  languages  and 
literatures  at  Leyden  and  Dort.  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Leyden  in  1618,  but  became  entangled  in 
the  controversies  between  the  Arniinians  and  Gomansts  by 
his  //,'«(,»•,>  I','!,,,!!,,,,:,-  Libri  IV.  (1618).  and  was  for  many 
years  prohibited  from  teaching,  though  he  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  his  age.  Through 
Archbishop  Laud  he  received  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  1629  went  to  England,  and  was  in- 
stalled, but  in  1633  returned  to  Holland,  and  was  made 
professor  of  history  at  the  College  of  Amsterdam,  where 
he  d.  Mar.  17,  1649.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  works 
are — Aristarchns  fine  de  Arte  Grammatica  (16:!5),  Etymolo- 
yicum  LingtlK  Latitue  (1662),  Commentariorum  Khetoricornm 
eice  Oralorlariim  Institutionum  Libri  VI.  (1606),  An  Rhe- 
torics (1623),  De  Historieis  Greeds  Libri  IV.  (1624),  De  His- 
taricii  Latinii  Libri  III.  (1627),  etc.  His  complete  works 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  6  vols.  (1695-1701).  His  letters 
were  published  in  two  collections  (London,  1690,  and  Augs- 
burg, 1691). — His  six  sons  were  all  prominent  men,  but 
only  the  youngest,  ISAAC  Vossius,  survived  him.  He  was 
born  at  Leyden  in  1618,  and  received  the  instruction  of  his 
father.  In  1648  he  went  to  Stockholm  on  the  invitation 
of  Queen  Christina,  but  fell  out  with  Salmasius,  and  re- 
turned to  Holland  in  1658.  In  1670  he  removed  to  Eng- 
land, was  made  canon  of  Windsor  in  1673  by  Charles  II., 
and  d.  there  Feb.  21,  1689.  His  principal  works  are — De 
Septuar/inta  Interpretibiu  eorumqne  Trantlatione  et  Chrono- 
Ini/ia  (1661).  De  Poematum  Canlu  et  Viribta  Rhythmi  (1673), 
Variarum  Obeervationum  Liber  (1685). 

Vote  [Lat.  ro(um].  This  term,  both  in  the  private  and 
in  the  public  law,  denotes  a  suffrage — a  statement  of  a 
choice  by  each  individual  among  many  having  a  like 
power,  given  and  counted  in  order  to  express  and  obtain 
an  opinion  and  decision  upon  some  pending  question  in 
which  all  are  interested,  or  to  make  a  selection  of  a  person 


an  opinion  and  decision  upon  some  pending  question  in 

•son 

for  some  representative  or  official  position.  Although 
"  voting  "  and  "  votes  "  are  frequently  used  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  private  law — as,  for  example,  by  the  stock- 
holders and  directors  of  corporations — the  terms  are  most 
frequently  and  significantly  employed  to  describe  the 
means  and  instruments  by  which  many  officials  are  chosen 
at  public  elections  and  measures  are  passed  in  legislative 
bodies.  In  England  the  voting  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  for  a  long  time  vivQ.  voce.  Each  voter 
came  up  to  the  polling-place  or  booth,  and  cast  his  vote  by 
naming  aloud  the  candidate  or  candidates  of  his  choice; 
and  the  names  thus  announced  were  immediately  register- 
ed in  the  polling-book.  This  method  was  long  upheld  as 
being  peculiarly  in  harmony  with  the  English  character, 
but  it  plainly  subjected  the  lower  classes,  and  especially 
the  tenantry,  to  an  enormous  political  pressure  from  their 
superiors  and  landlords.  Parliament  finally  abolished  the 
whole  system,  and  introduced  the  ballot  by  the  recent 
statute  of  35  and  36  Viet.  ch.  33,  §  2  (1872),  which  goes  to 
the  very  opposite  extreme,  and  prescribes  very  minute  and 
careful  provisions  for  rendering  the  votes  absolutely  secret. 
At  an  early  day  after  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion the  fifd-voce  vote  existed  in  a  few  of  the  States,  but 
the  ballot  has  long  been  established  as  a  part  of  the 
American  system,  and  now  prevails  in  all  elections, 
national,  State,  and  municipal.  While  the  statutes  always 
require  that  the  ballots  shall  be  deposited  unopened  in  the 
box  by  an  inspector  of  the  election,  and  often  that  they 
shall  bo  printed  upon  plain  white  paper  without  any  ex- 
ternal marks  except  the  name  or  title  of  the  offices,  no  fur- 
ther safeguards  are  generally  furnished  for  preserving  the 
absolute  secrecy  which  is  obtained  by  the  English  statute. 


rdinary  signification — any  written  memorandum,  receipt 
ischarge,  or  evidence  of  the  payment  of  money,  and  als 
the  books  of  account  in  which  are  entered  such  payments 
and  receipts,  used  in  actions  or  other  proceedings  for  the 
judicial  settlement  of  accounts.  Every  writing  showing 
the  payment  of  money  by  the  person  whose  accounts  are 
investigated,  and  which  thereby  strengthens  or  even  sup- 
plies the  place  of  tbe  oral  testimony,  is  a  Voucher. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Vonet'  (SiMON),  b.  in  Paris  Jan.  9, 1590  ;  studied  paint- 
ing under  his  father,  and  afterward  in  Italy,  where  he 
formed  his  style  principally  after  Paul  Veronese  and  Cara- 
vaggio  :  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome  in  1624  :  returned 
to  Paris  in  1627;  received  a  pension  from  Louis  XIII.  and 
rooms  in  the  Louvre,  and  d.  there  June  30,  1649.  He  is 
largely  represented  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  where, 
among  others  of  his  works,  the  celebrated  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  is  found.  Among  his  pupils  were  Eustache  lo 
Sueur,  Pierre  Mignard,  and  Charles  Lcbrun. 

Vourla,  or  Urghula,  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  occupies  two  hills, 
of  which  one  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  the  other  by  the 
Greeks.  The  excellent  harbor  is  formed  by  a  row  of  islands 
in  front  of  it,  and  is  generally  the  station  of  the  European 
men-of-war  which  visit  Smyrna.  The  site  of  the  city  was 
in  ancient  times  occupied  by  Clazomcnai,  and  the  causeway 
which  was  built  from  the  mainland  to  one  of  the  islands 
when,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  city 
was  removed  to  this  island,  is  still  extant.  Between  Vourla 
and  Smyrna  are  numerous  warm  springs  which  are  much 
used  for  bathing. 

Vow'el,  a  vocal  element  composed  of  uninterrupted 
voice,  varied  by  modifications  chiefly  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx.  The  ordinary  pure  vowels  may  be  made  nasal, 
of  which  examples  exist  in  French,  Portuguese,  and  Po- 
lish ;  they  may  be  whispered,  as  in  some  of  the  North 
American  languages;  they  occur  independent  (of  expira- 
tion, inspiration,  and  voice),  being  vowel-effects  succeeding 
a  clack  ;  and  they  are  glottal  when  a  vowel  is  accompanied 
by  a  scraping  effect  at  the  glottis,  as  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  ai'n.  (See  Haldcman,  Analytic  Orthography,  1860, 
p.  38.)  The  final  element  of  diphthongs  is  usually  accounted 
a  vowel,  but  improperly,  because  two  vowels  must  form  two 
syllables.  The  final  of  a  diphthong  is  a  way-sound  (as  in 
now,  round),  or  a  yny-sound  (as  as  boy,  aisle),  with  less 
closure  of  the  organs  'than  these  liquid  consonants  require, 
but  more  than  the  vowels  of  ooze  and  eel,  forming  inter- 
mediate coalescents,  while  they  remain  true  consonants. 
In  a  succession  like  by-you  or  b&you,  the  coalescent  of  by 
glides  into  the  consonant  of  you.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 

Voy'sey  (CHARLES),  b.  in  London,  England.  Mar.  18, 
1828;  educated  at  Stockwell  Grammar  School ;  graduated 
at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  1851  ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  was  curate  of  Hcssle,  near  Hull,  1852- 
59,  of  Craigton,  Jamaica,  1860-61 ;  became  incumbent  of 
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St.  Mark's.  Whitechapcl,  Lunilon,  lS<il  ;  was  ejected  in  <-i,n- 
•MnelMM of  bftTing  pM-arlie'l  a  sermon  a'_'aiu-l  lln-  iloetrine 
of  endless  pimi-lniieiit  :   hcM  lor  a  short  time  tin:  euni'-v  ot 
Virt'iria    ho"!*  parish,  I.iili'lon,  iili'i    became  \irar   "!    ll>   i 
laugh.  Vnrkshire,    IM;  i.      Mr   l>e-an    in    l.-ii.'i  tin:  pul.lica- 
linti  "t'  Tli''  Sliiiy  Hi"/  tin-  >V<.;i.-  in  rniinthly  parts,  each  con 
si^tin^'  nl'  In "  -ei-moiis,  and  eont  inm-'i  tin-  series  until  1S71 . 
In  ,    ;  if  these  sermons  containing  sundry  opin- 

ions  ii|inii  til''   iloctrincs  of  atonement,  justitiralioli.  inrar 

i, -n  i. in.  riinl   in-|iir:itiiin  which  were  lirl'l  to  be  in i-i.-ti-nt 

with  the  Thirty  nine  Articles.  Mr.  Voyscy  was  pro-ccutcd 
in  the  chancery  court  of  York  minster  hy  the  secretary  of 
the  arch  hi  shop  of  York.  Decision  h;i  \  in;_'  ln-cn  jiruiiuiini'i-'l 
airainst  him  l>i-c.  1,  1869,  he  appeali"!  t"  the  jmlirial  com- 
niit'ee  of  the  privy  council,  which  confirmed  the  decision 
iin  I  sentenced  the  appellant,  to  be -deprived  of  his  living 
an  I  to  pay  the  costs  :  Kcb.  11,  1871).  Riving  him,  however, 
a  week  in  which  to  retract  his  opinions.  Since  that  date 
Mr.  Voysey  has  preached  and  lectured  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  St.  George's  Hall,  London,  being  supported 
bv  the  "  \'oysey  Establishment  Fund,"  to  which  there  were 
numerous  and  wealthy  subscribers.  His  sermons,  which 
are  increasingly  "heretical"  in  their  tone,  have  been  rcg- 
uhirlv  printed  every  week  in  the  Knit'-m  /\mt.  He  has 
published  some  controversial  pamphlets,  and  conducted  for 
a  IV\v  months  in  1876  the  Ltiitijltnin  J/m/azmp,  an  organ  of 
free  religious  thought  which  had  but  a  brief  existence. 

Vra'na,  village  of  Dalmatia,  formerly  a  strongly-fortified 
place  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  is  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Vrana,  famous  for  its  rich  eel  fisheries. 

Vukovar',  town  of  Austria,  in  Slavonia.  at  the  influx 
of  the  Vuko  in  the  Danube,  has  6782  inhabitants,  mostly 
tng'igeil  in  silk-culture  and  silk  manufactures. 

Vul'can  [Lat.  Vulcamu],  a  planet  supposed  to  be  re- 
volving around  the  sun,  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  Leverrier  announced  that  certain  pertur- 
bations in  the  orbit  of  Mercury  could  only  be  accounted 
fur  by  the  existence  of  another  planet  still  nearer  the  sun, 
even  as  the  perturbations  of  Saturn  had  enabled  him  to 
discover  the  planet  Neptune.  Within  three  years  after 
Leverricr's  announcement,  Dr.  Lescarbault  detected  the 
supposed  planet  in  its  transit  across  the  sun's  disk,  but  it 
has  not  been  seen  since.  At  the  observatory  in  Paris,  MM. 
Porro  and  Wolf  of  Zurich  believe  they  found  the  stray 
planet  during  its  transit  in  1878.  It  is  not  known  whether 
their  observations  are  sufficient  for  the  precise  calculation 
of  the  elements  of  the  planet.  Kepler's  law,  however, 
would  reduce  the  time  of  its  revolution  around  the  sun  to 
about  a  month.  It  was  not  discovered  during  the  watching 
for  its  transit  in  Oct.,  1876. 

V  ulriiii,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  fire  and  of 
those  arts  which  depend  on  the  use  of  fire,  became  in  course 
of  time  completely  identified  with  the  Greek  Hephaestus, 
and  was,  like  him,  imagined  to  have  his  earthly  abodes,  his 
workshops,  in  the  volcanoes,  where  he  was  served  by  the 
Cyclops.  Numberless  myths  were  formed  in  connection 
with  Hephsestus  and  transferred  to  Vulcan,  but  most  of 
them  were  of  a  humorous  turn.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeus 
and  Hera ;  but  he  was  born  lame,  and  so  weak  and  feeble 
that  Hera,  disgusted  with  him,  dropped  him  from  Olym- 
pus. But  Thetis  caught  him  when  falling,  and  brought 
him  to  a  grotto,  where  he  lived  for  nine  years,  kindly 
attended  to  by  the  Oceanidcs.  During  this  period  he 
made  a  magnificent  throne-chair  of  gold,  but  so  construct- 
ed that  any  person  who  sat  down  on  it  was  hold  fast, 
and  could  not  get  free  unless  liberated  by  the  workman 
himself.  The  chair  was  sent  to  Olympus ;  Hera  sat  down 
on  it,  and  was  entrapped.  At  first,  all  the  summons  of 
Zeus  and  all  the  supplications  of  Hera  and  the  other  gods 
were  fruitless :  the  mother  sat  chained  in  Olympus,  and  the 
son  lay  laughing  in  his  grotto.  But  finally  a  stratagem 
succeeded.  Dionysus  went  to  the  grotto,  and  soon  Hephaes- 
tus became  tipsy.  Crowning  himself  with  flowers  and 
wreaths,  the  lame  and  homely  man  joined  the  wild  chorus 
of  the  satyrs,  and  without  noticing  what  was  going  on  he 
came  dancing  into  Olympus,  where  the  laughing  gods  took 
him  captive  and  coaxed  him  to  release  Hera.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Aphrodite,  but  his  marriage  was  not  altogether 
without  troubles.  (See  Od.,  viii.  266-358.)  Ho  was  never- 
theless fervently  worshipped  both  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
and  festivals  to  his  honor,  the  Hfpktestia  in  Athens  and  the 
Volcftnalia  in  Rome,  were  celebrated  with  great  splendor. 

Vulcanite  and  Vulcanization.  See  INDIA-RUBBER, 
by  I'IIOK.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Vnlca'no,  or  Volcano,  the  southernmost  of  the  Li- 
pari  or  JEolian  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  lat. 
38°  22'  N.,  Ion.  14°  55'  E.,  12  miles  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  is  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  and  contains 
nearly  in  the  centre  a  orator  over  1200  feet  high  and  about 


one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  circumference,   which  constantly 

emit-  smoke  and  vapors  charged  with  sulphur,  aim: 

,  ali'f  alum.  The  southern  part  ot  the  i-lali'l  is  \(.ry 
fertile,  ami  produce*  excellent  corn,  (.'rapes,  fruit,  and  flax. 
The  interior  is  sterile,  and  on  the  northern  side  (he  i-land 
is  connected  by  a  row  of  low  rock*  with  (lie  \ "ul, •audio, 
a  minor  crater,  likewise  emitting  smoke  and  vapors. 

Vul'gatc,  The.  Latin  translations  of  the  I'.ihlc.  The 
Latin  is  one  of  the  three  oldest  versions  of  the  Old  T 
inent.  the  Creek,  the  Syriae,  and  the  Latin,  and  one  ..| 
the  two  olde-t  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Syriac  and  the 
Latin.  The  history  of  its  origin  is  lost,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  maile  in  Africa,  and  in  the  xeeoml  century.  It 
would  naturally  be  assumed  that  it  was  made  in  Rome, 
but  at  that  period  the  Church  in  Rome  was  essentially 
Greek,  the  Roman  bishops  bore  Greek  names,  the  earliest 
1  Roman  liturgy  was  Greek,  and  the  few  remains  of  Roman 
Christian  literature  are  Greek.  The  same  statements  hold 
true  of  Gaul.  The  Church  in  Africa.  IIOHI  icr,  seems  to 
have  spoken  Latin  from  the  first.  At  what  exact  linn  thi- 
Church  was  founded  we  know  not,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  Christians  were  found  there  in  all  places 
and  in  every  rank.  Tertullian  of  Carthage,  the  first  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  directly  cites  or  alludes  to  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament  which  we  now  have,  except  the  second  and 
third  Kpistlcs  of  St.  John,  the  second  of  St.  Peter,  and  M. 
James.  This  version,  the  Vein*  l.niiiin,  or  Old  l.alin,  was 
preserved  generally  unchanged  in  Northern  Africa,  but  when 
introduced  into  cultured  Italy  its  provincial  rudeness 
would  offend,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  leading  bishops 
there  with  Greek  would  make  the  revision,  so  likely  to 
take  place,  easy  of  accomplishment.  Hence,  in  the  fourth 
century  a  revision  of  the  Gospels  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  Itala,  Itnlinn.  This  version  St.  Augustine  recom- 
mends for  its  accuracy  and  perspicuity  (  /''  I  tort  r.  f'hriut., 
15),  and  the  text  of  the  Gospels  as  quoted  by  him,  on  occa- 
sion, in  his  works  bears  out  his  representation  ;  but  in  the 
other  books  the  difference  cannot  be  traced  with  exactness. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  individual  and  successive  efforts;  for  St.  Au- 
gustine says  that  any  one  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity 
who  gained  possession  of  a  Greek  MS.,  and  thought  he  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ventured  to  trans- 
late it.  And  as  the  LXX.  about  B.  c.  250  furnished  the 
mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  are  cast,  so  the  LXX.  may  have  taken  a  Latin 
form  for  the  Latin-speaking  Jews,  and  thus  may  have  made 
ready  a  dialect  for  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  there  is  found,  in  fact, 
a  substantial  similarity  between  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament  in  Latin,  and  this 
justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  current  in  Africa  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  second 
century. 

The  name  Vulgate — that  is  Vulynla  editin,  the  current 
text  of  Holy  Scripture — originally  answered  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  loii-ii 
c«8(xri(.  As  the  velui  verrio  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
from  the  LXX.,  and  in  substance  identified  with  it,  St. 
Jerome  introduces  Latin  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment under  the  name  of  LXX.  or  Vulyttta  editiu  indiffer- 
ently, and  thus  this  term  was  transferred  from  the  current 
Greek  to  the  current  Latin  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
use  of  the  expression  }7nltfatti  editio  continued  to  later 
times.  It  is  found  in  St.  Augustine,  Ado  of  Vienne,  and 
in  Roger  Bacon,  and  it  is  recognized  even  by  Bellarmin. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  historically  erred  in  styling 
St.  Jerome's  Bible  Vulgala  eilitio.  The  Latin  Fathers 
themselves  commonly  spoke  of  St.  Jerome's  version  as 
nostrn  rer«i'o,  "our  version,"  or nottri c odice «,  " our  books ;' 
but  the  Tridentine  prelates,  like  many  later  scholars,  were 
misled  by  the  associations  of  their  own  period,  and  gave 
this  designation  a  wider  range  than  it  ever  had  in  early 
times. 

After  the  translation  received  a  definite  shape  in  Al  ica, 
it  was  jealously  guarded  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  was 
tained  there  even  when  St.  Jerome's  version  was  almost  uni- 
versally received  elsewhere;  and  the  disturbance  cairn 
an  African  bishop's  attempt  to  introduce  one  of  the  change, 
of  St.  Jerome  shows  how  carefully  intentional  alteration* 
were  avoided.     But  at  the  same  time  the  text  suffe 
the  natural  corruptions  of  copying  and  by  ""'°'CT0'' 
of  glosses,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  and  thus  the  di 
forms  of  the  text  became  almost  as  numerous  »  *•«•?'« 
The  one  remedy  for  this  confusion  WM  to  go  b»ck 

rSt  Jerome  hTd  not  long  been  in  Rome  (A.  D.  383),  when 
Pope    Damasus    consulted   him   on   point* 
crilicism.     The  answers  the  pope  received  m»y  w 
encouraged  him  to  seek  for  greater  services,  and,  »ppar 
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in  the  same  year,  ho  applied  to  St  Jerome  for  a  revision 
Of  the.  current  Latin  version  of  the  New Tcstam cnt  by 


purely  on  linguistic  grounds,  01  -~~ 

tain  on  what  rules  he  proceeded;  others  involved  questions 
of  interpretation;  the  greater  number,  however  cons.sted 
in  the  removal  of  the  interpolations  by  which  the  first 
three  &0tpd*  especially  were  corrupted.  These  interpo- 
lation! must  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  are  tound 
in  existing  copies,  but  instances  still  occur  to  show  the 
service  he  rendered  in  checking  the  perpetuation  of  apoc- 
ryphal glosses  and  additions. 

St.  Jerome's  Preface,  addressed  to  Danmsus,  speaks  only 
of  a  revision  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  St.  Augustine,  writing  to 
St.  Jerome,  alludes  to  the  Gospel,  and  there  is  no  preface  to 
any  other  book  such  as  is  elsewhere  found  before  St.  Je- 
rome's versions  or  editions.  But  this  omission  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  was  pre- 
served comparatively  pure.  For  St.  Jerome  enumerates 
among  his  works  his  Ilestoration  o/  the  New  Testament  to 
ll,,rm,:n,i  ii-ith  the  Greek,  using  this  general  expression, 
and  in  writing  to  Marcella  on  the  charges  brought  against 
him  for  introducing  changes  in  the  Gospels,  he  quotes 
three  passages  from  the  Epistles  to  show  the  superiority  of 
his  revision  over  the  old  version. 

The  old  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  from 
the  unrevised  form  of  the  LXX.,  and  thus  included  many 
false  readings  and  other  imperfections.  Therefore,  about 
the  same  period  in  which  St.  Jerome  revised  the  New  Tes- 
tament he  put  his  hand  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  first 
undertook  and  accomplished  a  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This 
was  done  with  the  aid  of  the  LXX.,  but  not  very  thoroughly. 
It  was  called  the  Roman  Psalter,  probably  because  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  Rome  at  the  request  of  Da- 
masus.  Afterwards,  urged  by  Paula  and  Eustoehium,  ho 
made  a  new  and  more  careful  version,  which  became  very 
popular,  and  which  Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced into  France,  hence  called  the  Galilean  Psalter. 
From  this  work  he  proceeded  to  a  revision  of  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  the  LXX.,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  completed  in  four  or  five  years.  About  the 
year  374  he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew,  which  he  zealously 
pursued  for  some  years,  and  about  389  published  several 
treatises  connected  with  this  study.  These  paved  the  way 
for  his  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament  direct  from  the 
Hebrew,  which  he  now  undertook  and  in  392  seems  to 
have  completed.  Portions  of  this,  as  the  books  of  Solo- 
mon, Judith,  and  Tobit,  were  done  in  great  haste,  but  the 
greater  part  was  accomplished  successfully.  This  stupen- 
dous work  is  an  enduring  monument  of  his  piety,  his  genius, 
and  his  learning,  and  has  made  his  name  as  illustrious  in 
the  Western  as  the  great  Hexapla  made  the  name  of  Origcn 
in  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  critical  labors  of  St.  Jerome  were  received  with  an 
outburst  of  reproach.  He  was  accused,  as  other  such  la- 
borers have  been,  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church 
and  of  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  faith. 
Acknowledged  errors  were  looked  upon  as  hallowed  by 
usage,  and  few  had  cither  interest  or  courage  to  seek  the 
purest  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  Even  St.  Augustine  was 
carried  away  by  popular  prejudice  and  endeavored  to  dis- 
courage St.  Jerome  from  his  presumptuous  work,  as  it  ap- 
eared to  him  ;  and  to  the  last  he  himself  adhered,  as  we 
ave  noticed  above,  to  the  Versio  Itala,  which  he  had  first 
employed.  But  the  improved  translation  gradually  came 
into  use  side  by  side  with  the  old,  and  at  length  supplanted 
it;  and  this  it  did  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. 

But  the  Latin  Bible,  which  thus  became  current  under 
the  name  of  St.  Jerome,  was  a  composite  work,  containing 
elements  that  belonged  to  every  period  and  form  of  the 
Latin  version:  (1)  Unreofaed  Old  Latin,  Wisdom,  Ecclus., 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  and  Baruch  ;  (2)  Old  Latin  recited 
from  the  LXX.,  the  Psalter;  (3)  St.  Jerome's  Translation 
from  the  original  Greek,  Judith,  Tobit;  (4)  St.  Jerome's 
translation  from  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Old  Testament 
except  the  Psalter;  (5)  Old  Latin  revised  from  the  Greek 
original,  the  Gospels  ;  (6)  Old  Latin  thus  revised  cursorily, 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  MS.  remains  of  the  Old  Latin  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  very  scanty.  There  still  exist  important  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament:  of  the  African  text,  Codex-  Vercel- 
lensis,  at  Vercelli,  of  the  fourth  century  ;  Cod.  Claromon- 
tanus,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century;  Cod. 
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Ilobbientis,  at  Turin,  of  the  fifth  century,  a  remarkable 
revision  of  this  text;  of  the  Italic  text,  Cod.  Ilrixianus,  of 
the  sixth  century.  Of  St.  Jerome's  text  we  have  Cod.  Aml- 
atinm,  at  Florence,  of  the  sixth  century;  Cud.  Toletanns, 
at  Toledo,  in  Gothic  letter,  of  about  the  eighth  century; 
and  Cod.  Fuldouis,  containing  the  New  Testament  merely. 

At  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  St.  Jerome's 
Bible  was  the  first  book  produced  from  movable  types, 
about  1455.  It  was  printed  again  and  again  by  various 
hands  and  in  various  forms,  but  it  was  not  until  the  heat 
of  controversy  in  the  sixteenth  century  exaggerated  the 
differences  in  the  text  and  in  the  interpretation  that  an 
authorized  edition  was  determined  on  for  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  was  undertaken  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus, 
and  put  forth  in  1590.  Though  declared  by  the  pontiff 
atttliantical  and  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect,  it  contained 
such  typographical  and  other  errors  as  to  compel  the 
publication  of  a  second  and  revised  edition  in  1592,  of 
another  in  1593,  and  still  another  in  1598,  with  a  triple 
list  of  errata,  one  for  each  of  the  preceding  editions.  This 
is  the  standard  of  the  Vulgate,  or  Roman  Catholic  Bible,  of 
the  present  day. 

The  MS.  form  of  St.  Jerome's  Bible — which,  upon  the 
whole,  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  scholars — is  the 
Codex  Amiatinus,  mentioned  above.  The  editors  employed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  rightly  valued  this  MS.,  and  in  some  pas- 
sages solely  or  chiefly  followed  its  authority.  The  portion 
containing  the  New  Testament  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished, and  is  easily  accessible,  as  ed.  by  Fleck  (1840,  12mo), 
common  text  with  the  Amiatine  variations ;  by  Tischcn- 
dorf  (1854,  roy.  8vo),  Amiatine  text  with  learned  prole- 
gomena. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  the  diction  of  the  Vulgate, 
under  different  heads,  extending  over  the  first  six  or  ten 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  employing  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  text  of  Prof.  Tischendorf  in  his  N.  T.  Triglottmn, 
published  in  1854:  (1)  It  preserves  the  exact  order  of  the 
original  in  very  many  instances.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Gospel  we  find,  Liber  generationis  Jesu  Christi  jilil  Darid, 
filii  Abraham.  Abraham  gcnuit  Isaac,  Isaac  autem  gcnnit 
Jacob.  This  follows  the  Greek  word  by  word :  BipXos  ytv- 

effews  'iTjcroiJ  Xpicrroy  vioy  AavtS  utoO  'A/Spaa/x.  'A^paa/ji  ^yec- 
rrjtrev  rbv  'Iffaan,  loaaK  &£  fyewtiafv  rbv  'laKiafi.  So  in  clauses 

and  phrases :  vi.  0,  £i>  6e  orav  irpovevxy,  Tu  antem  cum  or<t~ 
bis  ;  iv.  22,  oi  W,  iUi  autem.  The  advantage  of  following 
the  order  of  the  Greek  sometimes  appears  conspicuously, 
as  in  iv.  10,  Dominum  Demn  tuum  adorabis  et  illi  soli  ser- 
vies — an  order  preserved  in  English  only  by  the  Rheims 
version,  and  far  more  forcible  than  the  common  order.  In 
iii.  1,  'Ei-  &  TO?!  r)M<ip<"!  exeiVais  is  given  by  In  diebut  autem 
illis  :  here  (a)  the  postpositive  particle  antem  stands  for  the 
postpositive  6«,  but  the  Vulgate,  faithful  to  Latin  usage, 
puts  it  after  the  noun,  not  after  the  preposition,  as  in  the 
Greek;  and  (b)  the  demonstrative  follows  its  noun  like  the 
Greek;  now,  common  as  this  order  is  in  Greek,  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  Latin,  though  found  in  the  best  writers 
(Cicero,  Livy).  In  TO  ovtdros  Tr6trov,  vi.  23,  we  find  the  in- 
terrogative (exclamatory)  after  its  noun,  and  this  position 
adopted  by  the  Latin,  tenebras  quantte  erunt  /  This  second- 
ary position  of  an  interrogative  is  rather  uncommon,  but 
found  both  in  prose  and  poetry  (Cic.,  Ad  Fam.,  xvi.  18; 
CEOS.,  B.  O.,  vii.  4;  Hor.,  Sat.,  i.  5,  43).  But  we  meet 
here  and  there  with  a  departure  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  without  apparent  reason :  in  i.  12,  Mera  Se  TIJI- 
fj.erotKftriay  is  given  by  Et  post  trartsmigrationem,  instead 
of  Post  transmiyrationem  antem  ;  and  in  ii.  5  and  iv.  20, 
oi  Si  is  given  by  At  illi,  instead  of  Illi  antem;  and  this  is 
the  more  strange,  as  the  stricter  form  is  common  in  the 
Vulgate. 

(2)  Many  of  its  renderings  are  peculiarly  exact  in  sense 
or  form,  or  both,  in  reference  to  the  Greek.  In  i.  11,  eirl  rijs 
p.€Toi<ceo-i'a«  Ba/3uAa>yos,  is  given  by  in  transmigratione  Ilaby- 
lonit,  which,  though  unclassical,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
preserves  the  euphemism  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of 
the  LXX.  for  "captivity,"  and  of  all  our  versions,  Wycliffo 
and  the  Rheims  alone  have  retained  it.  In  ii.  19,  TeAeuT*j- 
<ra>ro5  SI  TOU  'HpMov,  the  gen.  abs.  is  exactly  given  by  the 
abl.  abs.,  Defuncto  autem  Iferode,  and  so  in  vi.  3.  In  iii. 
2,  MeTayoelre  is  given  by  Posnitentiam  agite,  and  this  Latin 
was  rendered  by  Wycliffe  "  Do  penance,"  which  the  Rheims 
followed;  but,  though  this  English  phrase  has  now,  even 
to  the  Roman  communion,  come  to  mean  rather  mortifica- 
tion of  the  body  than  sorrow  of  mind,  yet  the  Latin  is  a  good 
classical  equivalent  of  the  Greek,  and  is  actually  found  in 
Petronius,  Sat.,  132,  in  Tacitus,  I)e  Oral.,  15,  in  Pliny,  Ep., 
vii.  10,  and  has  the  express  sanction  of  Quintilian  in  a  criti- 
cal observation  in  ix.  3,  12.  In  iii.  9,  U.TI  Sofa™  is  given  in 
form  by  ne  veliti*,  and  so  in  v.  42;  vi.  13;  vi.  25,  while,  as 
we  shall  see  below,  the  freer  and  quite  classic  noli  and 
nolite  with  the  inf.  prevails  in  the  Vulgate.  In  iii.  15, 
'A<)>es  opri  is  ingeniously  rendered  by  Sine  modo,  and  in  iv. 
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17,  'A»i>  rare  by  Exinile  (Plant.,  I'ic...  Verg.),  and  vi.  24, 

Ali    TOUTO    by    lili-n.       In    iv.   10,  6  Aabs  0  tagrintvos    is    nicely 

^ivcn   bv  </'"'  «> '/>!. nt,  "who  were  sitting."   ami   \iii.   84| 

uioT«  TO  irAoiop  (CaAiiffTeffflai  by  iM  ((/  utii'n  tifn  n/ii-rii'i-l  nr,  "  Was 
beinx  cuve/i'd,"  uhile  the  A.  V.  has  "sat,"  and  "  was  cov- 
ered." In  viii.  10,  5ainon<on<Vou5  is  rightly  rendered  JK-  \ 
miinin  Ittilii-nt".  "pot«e  .-i-il  nith  demons,"  while  nil  our 
versions  hav  he;-c  "  <le\  ils,"  as  if  it  were  the  plum!  ol' 
o  Aia/3oAo«. ''  the  devi! :"  but  the  plurul  in  this  sense  nowhere 
occurs  in  Holy  Scripture:  mid  though  "  devils  "  is  found 
also  four  times  in  our  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
VuluMtc  has  likewise-  i/ji-i/ioiim  uniformly  there. 

(It)   fi'i-titin  "!'  iti  i-f'inli-riii'ji  /-•/'•in  more  or  lens  inexact  or 
fini/li/.     In  i.  20,  Tau-ra  8«  ouToii  c^ih^rjSei/Tos  is  given  by  //;•.• 
'mil,  I'H  in  i-injiiiniti-,  but  this  wo. ild  be  the  proper  rendering 
of  tin'  prcs.  participle,  as  is  given  by  the  Vulgate  in  Acts  , 
x.  19,  while  here  the  proper  rendering  would  have  been, 
i'ti,tl  in'i'tii  /'.-'<•  '  '"lifni-iiHtct ;  we  also  find  the  aor.  part,  of 
the  tired;  given  bv  the  prcs.  part,  in  the  Vulgate  in  i.  24 ; 
ii.  :',.  I.  s,  <i.  10,  1 1  bin,  16  bis,  21,  22,  23  ;  iii.  7  ;  iv.  :i,  9,  21 ; 
v.  1,  2,  21.     The-c  instances  are  enumerated  in  full,  because 
there  is  :i  n  impicssion,  even  among  scholars,  that  our  loose  '. 
use  in  Knu'lish  of  the  pres.  part,  is  largely  due  to  the  in-  j 
fluence  of  the  A.  V. ;  yet  against  these  twenty  cases  of  such 
loose  use  in  the  Vulgate  only  four  can  bo  adduced  from  the  i 
s;i:nc  |niriiiin  of  the  A.  V.,  and  one  of  these  (iii.  la)  is  log-  j 
ically  right :  'Airo<pi0eis  8«  6  'Iijo-ovs  direr,  "  And  Jesus  an-  I 
Bwerinj;  said."     In  ii.  8  the  diminutive  iraioio?  is  given  by  i 
fni^r.  instead  of  the  dim.  puttlus,  by  which  tho  Vulgate  ' 
always  renders  this  elsewhere,  except  in  Tobit  i.  8,  where 
it  uses  pnernlnn.    In  iv.  21,  avruv — aiiriav,  both  reflexive,  are 
rendered  f.ornin — *nn  for  ana — »«a.    In  vi.  19,  o'lopua-o-ouacp  is 
rendered  i-jf'ui/iinit  for  perfodiunt,  which  the  Vulgate  rightly 
ii-cs    iii   xxiv.  lit  and  in  Ezek.  xii.   12.     In  vi.   24,  ivin 
ay0e'f<Tai  is  given  by  muiin  sustitiebit  instead  of  mi*  ad' 
hierebil,  which  the  Vulgate  employs  in  the  parallel  pna- 
-;i _i.  I, like  xvi.  13.     In  viii.  4,'Upa  nijJti-i  eiirns  •'  given  by 
1V'/--  neiniiti  tlisrriH  for  Vide  lie  ctii  dixei-is. 

(4)  Many  of  its  rendering!  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Latin   tuaije,  eren   when   thin   differs  from    the    Greet.     We 
have  the  Greek  part,  given  by  cum  and  tho  subj. :  («)  the 
aor.  part.,  i.  18,  Myrj(7Tii>9ei<7r)?  yip  TIJS  |i»|Tp<k,  Cum  esset  de»- 
amsata  mater, and  so  ii.  1,  9,  13,  19;  iv.  2,  12 ;  v.  1 ;  (l>) 
tin1  prcs.  part.,  i.  19,  8i«aiot  ui>,  cum  enact  Justus.     We  have 
tin-  (ircek  aor.  part,  given  by  the  abl.  abs. :  KoAc'craf  rovr 
layout,  rnriiiiu  iiimjis  ;  BO  ii.  11,  12;  iv.  13,  22;  vi.  6.     In  , 
i.  20,  (i!)  4>o/3ij0f}t  is  given  by  the  idiomatic  noli  timere  ; 
so  v.  17:  vi.  2,  7,  8,  19,  31,  34,  but  in  iii.  9,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  the  Greek  form  imitated,  «e 
vetttiH.     In  iv.  1  we  have  n-etpao-diji'ai,  denoting  a  purpose, 
rendered  by  ti(  temptaretur,  and  in  iii.  13,  TOU  jSairTur^Kai  by 
m  Inptizitrctur,  though,  as  wo  shall  see,  tho  Greek  inf.  of 
purpose  tho  Vulgate  commonly  gives  by  an  inf.,  simply  to 
preserve  the  form  of  expression. 

(5)  /(  not  unfrequenthj  gives  literal  renderings  from  the 
Greet:   in   rioltttinn   of  the  Latin  idiom.     In  i.   11,  tiri  T^S 
neroi««ire'as  Ba^i/Aixot  is  given  by  in  transmigratione  llaby- 
lonis,  for  cum  Bnbylona  commigrassent  (Liv.);  iii.  8,  WOITJ- 
(rait — icapTrdi',  facile  fructum,  for  edere,  ferre  fructiim  (Cic., 
Quint.);  iii.  12,  <rvi-of«i — eis  rip  airoi>^«iji',  congregabit—in 
horrenni,  for  percipere,  horreo  condere  (Cic.,  Hor.)  ;  iii.  17,  iv 
(J  tu5d(cij(7tt,  in  quo  mihi  complaciti,  for  qtti  mihi  complacint 
(this  Greek  was  rendered  literally  only  by  the  Vulgate  and 
WycliSe — "in  whiche  I  have  plesid  to  me" — and  no  one 
of  our  versions  but  Wycliffe's  has  here  retained  tho  past 
tense  of  tho  original) ;  iv.  4,  ov*  en-'  aprw  popu — aXX'  iv  trairi 
pij/ian,  IIOH  in  pane  solo — tied  inomiif  rerfeo,  for  the  simple  abl., 
jmue — cerfco  /  so  v.  13,  28 ;  vi.  7 ;  iv.  19,  AeGre  OTTUTW  nov,  Ve- 
jtitf  post  me,  for  tiequimini  me;  iv.  24,  airyMev  it  attoq,  abiit 
opiniit,  for  exiit  opinio  (Suet.);  vi.  16,  aij>a.vi£avtrw  TO.  irpwr- 
uira  avriai>,  externt  iiiant  fades  suas,   for  vultua  defortnarc, 
lurpare,  or  fcedare  (Verg.,  Ov.) ;  vi.  34,  fieptpvi^rei  «nvTij!, 
solllcitus  erit  silii,  for  pro  se  (Cic.),  or  de  se  (Cic.  and  St. 
Jerome  himself,  Adv.  /op.,  113).          , 

(6)  /(  employs  some  words,  forms,  and  phrases  of  very  un- 
usual, but  still  of  authorized   Latin.     In  i.  19  airrijv  5«iy- 
/iariaat,  earn  traducere :  this  verb  is  so  used  by  Livy  and 
Martial ;  ib.  airoAO<rcu  airr)*,  dimittere  earn  :  this  is  an  early 
and  late  phrase,  being  found  in   Plautus  and  Suetonius ; 
ii.  16,  iiro  SKTCW,  a  bimatu:  this  noun  is  used  by  Varro 
and  Pliny;  v.  13,  iav  Si  rt  oiAas  fu>pat-i>>},  »i  sal  evauueril: 
Cic.,  in  Dlv.,  ii.  17,  says,  labamentum  (the  brine)  vetustate 
ei'tinuit ;  v.  43,  ^ia^<rec<  nv  ixdpov  yov,  odio  habebis  inimii'iim 
(iiiiiii :  an  early  phrase  used  by  Plautus  ;  v.  45,  SITUK  yivriafi, 
lit  »i'fi'«,  for  Kf /ad's  .•  esse  is  found  so  used  in  Cic.,  De  Off. 
i.  11,  and  elsewhere;  vi.  12,  o<f>«  inur  ra  i^eiAii/i«™  w""-. 
iliiaillite  uobis  debita  nostra  :  compare  alicui  tributa  dimit- 
tere, '•  to  remit,"  Tac.,  Hist.,  iii.  55. 

(7)  /(  employs  some  words  and  phrases  quite  unexampled 
in   KurJji  in-  I'/i, Htical  Latin,  and  found  only  in  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Later  Latin.    In  iii.  12,  Suucaflapid,  permundabtt  : 


only  Later  Latin  fur  /.«/•/«>,/( ;  iv.  2,  riprrevirx,  nn,i  j,  j,,- 
ntiKset  ;  only  t'i->-l<-M:iM  ;•  -:il  l"r  '»</"  /•  /M;MI.  /'ninKi't  :  iv.  10, 
'Yrraye,  Vade :  only  poetic  and  i^ed  in  tin-  si  n 1  •  < 

t"l    Aj"i'i>  ,    .1^.1   ln/i'-  :    \.  i),  ffapa«A/)fl^<7O^TOi,  I'l'imiiliihtiiitnr  : 

lii'if   used    as  passive,  a  later  usage   (Justinian);   v.   10, 

iofaa-uxTic,  yluri/ii-rtit :  only  eccl.  for  t<iinf>  "//*••.'.  [»uil<l,tiii 
ejferre  ;  vi.  9,  ayiav.'vru.  mini -ti'jii  •  tin'  ;  only  eccl.  and  later 

i.»r   Hiini-tinn    *//;    vi.    11,    inovaiov,    HUpvrsttbutilliliittciH  :    a 

word  coined  by  St.  Jerome  for  this  place. 

(8)  Jn  the  use  of  /'ni-tni'-    if   •  «.,,//<'./</'/  /,-//, ,(r«  f  I'linical 
itHii'f,  even  in  nice  points.     In  iii.  11,/iff — {«,  t/itiilrni — aii- 
tem  :  employed  by  Cicero  occasionally,  and  us  il  in  iniiuti.,ii 
<»f  tin,'  (Jii'ck  iiininila;    \.   1^.  *ac   6t,  ijiinit   HI  :    ust-d    by  the 
juirest  writers;  5<  is  regularly  given  by  aiitfin,  and  nai  by 
ctr  but  5e,  reaunifttifi ,  in  ii.  1  is  well  given  by  ergo. 

(9)  Some  of  its   uses   of  J'articles   are   uncommon,   others 
I'm  iinnf.li  '/.     Ill  v.  29,  trvn4tiptt — <roi  i*-n- — «oi  (iq,  CJ-pfilit  tibi 
ut — qvam,  as  now  and  then  in  Tacitus,  for  .  ;  vi. 
14,  iav — iav  i«,  si — «l'  uutem  for  «l' — «i'll  or  fi'ii  <mfri/i  ;  V.  12, 
Xat'prr* — art,  (Itindete — quoniam,  for  yii'itl,  quitt,  or  i  inn  ;  vi. 
I'll,  oiiSc  ^oAo/jiuii',  i"  r  X'i/<i»i«n,  for  ne  Xftliiiimn  ifiniii  in  ;  nor  is 
the  familiar  classical  m — i/uidem  known  to  tho  Vulgate  New 
Testament  any  more  than  our  familiar  110*  eren  in  known 
to  the  Authorized  Version  of  tho  New  Testament,  except 
once  in  a  question  (1  Cor.  xi.  14) ;  fiec — quidein,  however,  is 
found  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2,  and  ne- — quidem  in  the  Vulgate  Old 
Testament.     One  of  tho  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  diction  of  the  Vulgate  remains  to  be  noticed  under  this 
head.     It  is  well  known  that  verbs  of   hearing,  saying, 
thinking,  etc.,  are  construed  in  Greek  sometimes  with  on, 
"  that,"  and  a  finite  verb,  and  sometimes  with  the  nee.  and 
the  inf. ;  while  in  Latin  the  latter  is  the  regular  construc- 
tion.    But  besides  its  objective  meaning,  "  that,"  art  has, 
according  to  its  context,  a  causal  force,  "  because."     Now, 
the  Vulgate,  to  preserve  the  exact  form  of  the  Greek,  eom- 
inonly  construes  these  verbs  with  a  particle,  but,  as  if 
taking  the  wrong  meaning  of  on,  renders,  for  example,  in 
ii.  22,  a«ovo-ac  on  by  audieni  911111  ;  so  v.  21,  27,  33,  38,  43 ; 
in  ii.  16,  ifiwi-  on  by  t-idens  qHuniam.;  in  vi.  32,  olo'ci' — on  by 
scit  quia  ;  in  iii.  9,  Aryw  on  by  dico  quoniam,  and  so  v.  20, 
28 ;  vi.  29 ;  and  by  dico  quia  in  v.  22,  32  ;  in  ii.  23,  rt  pin»«i< — 
on  by  ^no(/  dictum  est — quoniam  ;  in  iv.  6,  yeypairrai  on  by 
scriptum  est  quia,  and  so  v.  20,  22 ;  in  v.  23,  pi^o-t^t  in  by 
rccordatus  fueris  quia  ;  in  v.  17,  ny  vopirirrt  on  by  tiolite 
putare  quoniam  ;  in  vi.  7,  SOKOUOHI'  on  by  putant  quia  ;  in  vi, 
26,  c^Ae^faTt  on  by  respicite  quoniam.     And  in  all  this  por- 
tion we  find  quod  used  only  once  in  this  relation,  though 
at  certain   periods  of  tho  language  and  in  certain  cases 
this  particle  alone  stood  in  such  relation  ;  that  one  instance 
is  in  iv.  12,  where  'Aieovo-at  M  on  is  rendered  Cum  audisset 
quod. 

(10)  In   the  use  of  the  moods  it  generally  conforms  to 
classical  usage.     Omitting  illustrations  of  this  conformity, 
we   give   the 'exceptions,  which  are  as  follows:   in  ii.  2, 
ijA#opc>>  irpoo-«ui^o-ai   avriji,  venitnus   adorure   eum :   only  a 
poetic  construction  for  ut  adoremns,  and  so  v.  17;    viii. 
29 ;  ix.  13  ;  x.  34,  35  ;  in  iii.  1 1,  ««ii  i**vm — paoroW,  nim 
dignus  portare :  also  poetic  for  »um  dignus  qui portent  ;  in 
iv.  19,  iroiijo-u  v>»««  oAicit  Iv&pAnuv,  faciam  not  fieri  pisca- 
tores  hominum :  rare,  but  found  in  Varro  and  Sallust  for 
faciam  ut,  etc. ;  in  a  fow  instances,  only  three,  the  sub- 
junctive is  strangely  used  after  certain  particles:  ii.  16, 
Wrfem  quoniam  inlusus  esset ;  ii.  22,  audiens  quia  regnaret; 
and  iv.  12,  Cum  audisset  quod  Johannes  traditus  estet.     In 
vi.  28  we  find  the  indicative  in  an  indirect  question  :  Coii- 
siderate  lilia  agri  quomodo  crescunt,  for  crescant ;  but  thia 
usage  is  often  'found  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  Cicero,  end  here  and  there  in  the  later  poets. 

Such  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Vulgate  ap- 
pearing from  an  examination  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
Gospels.     Its  excellences  are  great  and  marvellous,  ai 
even  its  defects,  generally  arising  from  a  scrupulous  des 
to  keep  close  to  the  side  of  the  sacred  original,  often  sug- 
gest or  confirm  points  of  the  gravest  importance.     Prof. 
Lachmann,  Prof.  Tischendorf,  and  Dr.  Tregel  e.,  the  three 


rity  of  the  JNew    icsiamem  u. 

did  they  fail  to  observe  that  tho  Latm,  ,n  som« ,  phM«, 

goes  back  to  a  period  which  no  Greek  MS.  now  e. 

represents. 
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und  Milwelt  (10  vols.,  1810-23),  and -Die  Voneit  (4  vols., 
1817-21),  which  contain  some  interesting  materials.  One 
of  his  original  works  became  very  famous — Kiualdo  Jliual- 
,/ini,  der  Itauberhiuiptmann  (17(17).  It  was  republished 
over  and  over  again,  translated  into  many  foreign  Ian- 

,      ,  ,,       ,1  •!     l_l _    r-       T.' Ti 
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l-'iiii.  whirl,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  deman< 
fo"r  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  the  rich  and  refined,  and 
iirrhai's  in  the  court  itself;  three  versions  of  the  1  salms, 
that  portion  of  the  Jiible  which  has  always  been  most  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people,  were  made  in  these 
earlv  days — one  toward  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
another  by  Schorham  about  1.320,  and  the  third  by  Rolle  of 
Hatnpole  about  1349.  All  these  partial  and  preliminary 
versions  also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  made  directly 
from  copies  of  the  Vulgate. 

The  influence  of  the  Wycliffite  version,  representing  the 
whole  Vulgate,  has  been  great  and  constant  on  all  the  sub- 
sequent English  versions  and  revisions,  furnishing  apt  and 
established  words  and  phrases,  which  the  new  translators 
and  revisers  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  lay  aside. 
When  the  Roman  Catholic  exiles  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
produced  at  Rheims  an  English  version  for  their  own  breth- 
ren, it  was  professed,  of  course,  to  be  made  out  of  the  an- 
thentical  Latin,  but  the  translators  in  innumerable  cases, 
and  most  wisely,  followed  the  previous  English  versions ; 
and  though  the  Rheims  has  defects  which  time  has  brought 
to  light,  yet  it  has  such  and  so  many  good  points,  chiefly 
by  exactly  representing  the  original  Greek  in  adhering 
closely  to  the  faithful  Latin  forms,  that  any  new  and  ex- 
cellent revision  of  onr  English  Bible  must  often  follow  in 
its  steps,  as  the  Rheims  did  in  those  of  the  Reformers. 

We  have  spoken  in  general  of  our  indebtedness  to  tho 
Vulgate.  To  be  more  particular,  when  the  Vulgate  was 
turned  into  its  earliest  English  form,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  this  act  should  not 
have  greatly  modified  our  language  by  introducing  new 
words,  mostly  religious,  and  by  giving  us  new  forms  of 
construction  ;  and  again,  this  work  would  be  carried  fur- 
ther by  the  Wycliffite  version,  and  was  perhaps  nearly 
consummated  in  the  Rheims,  the  last  great  version  that 
preceded  our  own.  Our  Christian  nomenclature  itself  has 
thus  in  great  measure  been  furnished  to  us  by  the  Vulgate, 
and  many  of  these  precious  words  were  either  invented  in 
Latin  or  there  first  used  in  their  higher  and  spiritual  sense; 
such  as  regeneration,  conversion,  justification,  sanctificatioit, 
predestination,  election,  propitiation,  reconciliation,  Savior, 
salvation,  Redeemer,  redemption,  Mediator,  Spirit,  cross, 
faith,  grace,  revelation,  inspiration,  Scripture,  Testament, 
communion,  orders,  congregation;  some  words  are  Greek, 
but  given  to  us  through  the  Latin,  as  baptism,  Paraclete, 
and  presbyter  or  priest ;  while  some  were  coined  in  Latin 
to  copy  the  Greek,  as  transgress  from  transyredior,  in  im- 
itation of  irapo/3cu'pu>. 

If  we  say,  as  we  may  with  truth,  that  Christianity  in  the 
first  instance  was  received  in  the  Greek  language  and  through 
Greek  thought,  we  may  surely  say  that  it  was  adopted  in 
Europe  chiefly  in  Latin  forms;  and  the  influence  of  the 
Vulgate  upon  the  religious  language,  thought,  and  culture 
of  Europe,  and  so  also  upon  our  own,  can  hardly  be  over- 
e -tiiiiiitfil.  ( The  Vulgate,  Canon  Westcott,  in  Smith's  Dic- 
titntai-ji  :  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  vol.  iv.,  Dr. 
Tregelles;  N.  T.  Lat.,  Fleck  (1840);  N.  T.  ex  Cod.  Ami- 
atino,  Prof.  Tischendorf  (1854) ;  Tim  Letters  on  1  John  v.  7 
(Discussion  of  N.  African  Latin),  Card.  Wiseman,  Essays 
(vol.  i.,  185.3);  Ocschichte  der  Vulgata,  Kaulen  (1868); 
Italn  und  Vulgata,  RSnsch  (1875)  ;  Itala-fragmente,  Zicgler 
(1876).)  CHARLES  SHOUT. 

Vulkoj,  town  of  Transylvania,  circle  of  Carlsburg, 
forms  the  centre  of  several  rich  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
quicksilver  mines,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  mining 
industry.  Its  mines  form  one  of  the  very  few  places  in 
which  tellurium  has  been  found  in  its  elementary  state. 
P.  about  3000. 

Vul'pius  (CHRISTIAN  AUGUST),  b.  at  Weimar  Jan.  23, 
1762 ;  studied  at  Jena  and  Erlangen ;  received  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  library  in  Weimar  in  1797,  and  d.  there 
June  26,  1827.  He  wrote  a  great  multitude  of  operas, 
romantic  dramas,  romances,  teles,  etc.,  and  edited  Cnrio- 
eitdten  der  physisch-litterarisch-artistisch-historifrche  Vor- 


attention  to  the  affair  as  possible.  She  continued  to  address 
him  as  1I>  i-r  tii'hi-imcntili,  and  he  would  sometimes  say  with 
a  smile:  -Hi'  K/iiuc  Icinm  gar  /.'cine  Verse  vertteheu." 
Nevertheless,  when  she  d.  (June  0,  1816)  Goethe  mourned 
her  sincerely,  and  she  was  spoken  of  with  kindness  and 
with  respect  by  all  his  friends. 

Vul'ture  [from  Lat.  Vultur],  a  name  applied  to  certain 
representatives  of  the  group  or  sub-order  (generally  called 
order)  Raptures  or  vKtomorphic. 

I.  By  almost  all  ornithologists  until  recently,  and  even 
by  the  latest  monographer  of  the  Raptorcs  (Sharpe,  in  (. '<ita- 
lor/ue  of  the  Accipilrm  ur  Ilinrnul  Birds  of  1'rey,  in  1874), 
the  name,  under  its  Latin  form,  Vulturida-,  was  employed 
as  a  family  name  for  all  the  diurnal  raptorial  birds  distin- 
guished by  the  "  head  naked  or  clothed  wrth  down  ;  no  true 
feathers  on  crown  of  head."  The  group  thus  denned  em- 
braced the  typical  vultures  and  allied  forms  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  condor,  turkey-buzzards,  etc.,  of  the  New. 
But  the  researches  of  several  modern  authors — but  first  and 
especially  of  Prof.  Huxley — have  amply  demonstrated  that 
under  this  term  two  very  distinct  types  of  structure  have 
been  confounded,  and  that  the  superficial  agreement  be- 
tween those  types  is  a  simple  analogical  one,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  cephalic  feathers  has  doubtless  reference  to  their 
habits  of  feeding.  It  has  been  also  shown,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  vultures  of  the  Old  World  are  closely  related  to  the 
true  Falconidac,  especially  the  buteoninc  forms,  and  that 
their  separation  from  the  latter  as  a  distinct  family  can 
scarcely  be  justified  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ana- 
logues of  the  New  World  are  very  distinct  in  several  points 
of  structure,  and  should  therefore  be  isolated  as  an  inde- 
pendent family.  The  two  forms  will,  then,  be  considered 
under  separate  heads:  (1)  Falconida?  vulturinsc  and  (2) 
Cathartidn;. 

(1)  Falconida  tiillurinte,  or  Old- World  Vultures. — It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  even  sub-family  rank  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  group  of  Old- World  vultures,  and  it  is  only 
in  deference  to  general  usage  that  the  heading  is  preserved. 
The  forms  in  question  are  simply  Falconidsc  without  true 
feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
have  no  other  co-ordinated  characters.  Like  the  typical 
Falconidse,  tho  nostrils  are  not  perforate.  According  to 


(6)  Neophron,  with  4;  to  which  some  (e.gr.G.R.  Gray)  add 
others — GypoJtierax  and  Gypoetus.  These  essentially  agree 
in  habits,  living  for  the  most  part  on  dead  animal  matter, 
and  even  appearing  to  prefer  that  which  is  putrescent,  al- 
though not  confining  themselves  to  such.  When  an  animal 
has  died  the  carcass  is  soon  discovered  by  these  birds,  and 
they  fly  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  company 
share  the  banquet.  They  alight  for  this  purpose,  and  stalk 
to  the  animal,  pulling  at  the  flesh  and  swallowing  the  torn 
piece,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  pulled  away  by  a  neighbor,  con- 
tests for  possession  of  the  dainty  bits  constantly  going  on. 
After  eating  to  satiety,  they  rest  in  a  lethargic  manner  near 
the  remains  of  the  carcass,  and  are  scarcely  able  to  fly,  and 
when  disturbed  generally  vomit  their  ingesta  before  they 
are  able  to  take  to  wing.  They  are  birds  of  bold  flight,  and 
soar  high  in  the  air,  scanning  the  ground  in  search  of  food. 
This  they  seem  to  find  as  much  by  the  sense  of  sight,  if  not 
more  than  by  that  of  smell.  The  species,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  supposed,  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  warm  coun- 
tries, especially  Asia  and  Africa;  several,  however,  inhabit 
Southern  Europe,  they  being  Vitllur  monachus  (the  typical 
vulture),  Gyps  fulvus,  and  Otont/ps  auricularis. 

(2)  CatKartiihe,  or  New- World  Vulture*.— These  differ  in 
many  respects  from  their  Old-World  analogues,  and  con- 
trast with  them  especially  in  the  perforate  internasal  mem- 
brane, through  which  anything  can  be  seen  on  the  opposite 
side.  These  essentially' agree  in  habits  witb  the  typical 
vultures.  Their  characteristics  will  be  found  under  tho 
head  CATHARTIDN  in  APPENDIX.  THEODORE  GILL. 


W— \V.\cK. 


W. 


W,  a  letter  composed  of  two  V's  or  two  U's,  the  U  anil  V 

li:i.!n_'  IM-CII  Hurt-  interchangeable.  \V  is  either  a  vowel 
with  Ihc  sound  uf  no,  or  mure  t'lvjiiently  il  is  :i  <:oiiMtnant, 
lliU  ill','  a  I I" osl  I'"'  -HI""1  vow  el- sound,  but  parlh  slippi"--'  '1 

|,v  ll Insure  uf  the  lips,  and  mi  thi-  ae nil  it  i«  freely 

langcable  with  /<  and  r.  Tin:  English  »--.soiind  ml 
repre-ente  1  by  Latin  I  i-'insonalit  anil  a  form  of  it  in 
An.'hi  Saxon,  where  it  is  often  improperly  written  with  ir. 
W  is  the  proper  representative  of  a  sound  allied  to  English 
llllil  h'rcneh  '-.  hut  ma  h-  with  the  lip-  al'Uie,  and  its  c.irlie-l 
occurrenre  is  -aid  to  he  in  the  year  536  on  coins,  in  the 
name  IT'//'/'*.  The  corresponding  voiceless  sound  is  the 
(ireek  i'li!.  \V  iii  chemistry  designate.-!  tungsten  (or  wolf- 
.  It  is  mi  abbreviation  for  west,  and  in  martyrologios 
stali'ls  for  ii-iilnir. 

Wnn'ijon  (GusTAV  FKiKnnicn),  b.  at  Hamburg  Feb. 
11,  K'.'l;  wns  educated  in  Silesia,  whither  his  father,  a 
puinter  of  sinne  reputation,  removed  in  ISO";  made  the 
campaigns  of  |sl;l-14  as  a  volunteer;  studied  art  subse- 
quently iimler  the  intlueneo  of  Ludwig  Tieek,  a  relative  of 
liis.  at  Breslau,  Dresden,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich;  was 
appointed  director  of  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Museum 
of  Dcrlin  in  ls:;t);  visiteil  England  and  France  ;  became 
prot'c-'sor  of  the  history  of  art  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  l«l  I ;  visited  Spain'.  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  D.  at  Copen- 
hagen July  IS,  ISiiS.  His  principal  works  are — Kmuiirerke 
uml  Kuiixtli-r  in  Eiii/litnil  mid  I'nrin  ('A  vols.,  1837-39),  of 
which  a  much  enlarged  edition  of  the  English  part,  Treat- 
urr*  of  At-t  in  til-nit  Ili-itnin,  appeared  in  3  vols.  in  1854, 
an  'I  w:is  followed  bv  a  supplement  in  1857;  Kunttwerke 
n,,i/  KiiiiKiler  in  Drntnhlnud  (2  vols.,  1843-45),  Die  Oe- 
mittdaammlltng  in  dcr  kainerltctien  Eremitaye  in  St.  Pctert- 
l,n, -:/  (I  si;  1 1,  Die  voriiehmitea  Kuiutdenkmiiler  in  Wiett  (2 
vols.,  1866-67). 

Waal,  The,  river  of  the  Netherlands,  is  one  of  the 
principal  arms  of  the  Rhine,  joins  the  Maas,  and  receives 
the  mime  of  M'Ttrcde. 

Wa'bash,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indi- 
an;!, watered  by  Wabash  River  and  Bonpas  Creek,  and 
traver-c  1  by  Cairo  and  Vincennes  and  Louisville  New  Al- 
bany and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs. ;  surface  generally  level,  varied 
by  forest  and  prairie ;  soil  fertile.  There  arc  saw-mills,  flour- 
inills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages,  furniture,  and  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds.  Sheep  and  swine  are  numerous.  Sta- 
ple-. Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Mount  Carmcl.  Area,  1 10  sq.  m.  P.  8841. 

Wabash,  county  of  N.  E.  Indiana,  drained  by  Wabash, 
Siil:imonio,  and  Eel  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Wabash  and 
Eric  Canal  and  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R. :  sur- 
face varied  and  partly  covered  with  forests,  soil  fertile. 
There  are  saw-inills,  planing-mills,  woollen-mills,  tan- 
neries, currying  establishments,  and  manufactories  of  iron 
ea-tinjjs  and  linseed  oil.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  numerous.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flaxseed,  to- 
bac  -0,  wool,  hav,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Wa- 
bash. Area,  420  sq.  m.  P.  21,305. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  111.     P.  2945. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  111.     P.  1120. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind.     P.  957. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     P.  1284. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Gibson  co.,  Ind.     P.  442. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Jay  co.,  Ind.     P.  933. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind.     P.  781. 

Wabash,  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.    P.  2129. 

Wabash,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash 
River,  at  the  junction  of  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  and 
Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  R.  Rs.,  136  miles  S.  W. 
of  Toledo,  has  5  churches,  an  excellent  high  school,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  repair  and  machine  shops  of  Cincinnati  Wa- 
ba-h  and  Michigan  Railway,  woollen,  flouring,  and  oil 
mills,  2  furniture,  1  carriage,  and  1  spoke  factory.  2  banks, 
2  hotels,  3  planing-mills,  and  1  machine-shop.  P.  4200. 
JOHN  L.  KNIGHT,  En.  "PLAIN  DEALER." 

Wabash,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     P.  824. 

Wa'basha,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn., 
on  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  Midland,  and  a 
branch  of  (Ireen  Bay  and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.,  and  upon  the 
W.  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  has  5  churches,  fine  high 


school,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop*,  I  newspaper,  1 
furniture-factory,  a  conrt-hou»e,  and  several  hotel*.  P. 
I?::'.'.  W.  S.  WAI.TOX,  Ki>.  "  HKIHI.I.." 

Wa'hashaw,  eounty  of  S.  E.  Minnesota,  bounded  E. 
hy  Mis-i-.-ippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Wincon-in, 
intersected   by  Zumbro  River,  anil   having  Lake  1'epin  on 
the  K.  horder ;  surface  undulatory,  partly  prairie:  soil  fer- 
tile.     There  are  manufactories  of  carriages,  a 
implements,  furniture,  and  lime,      il 
are  numerous.     Staples,  wheat,  oats.  li.  i 
hay,  and  dairy  products.      Cap.  Wahasha.      Area,  about 
570  sq.  m.     P.  15,859. 

Wabash  City,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.     P.  2881. 

Wa'bash  College*,  an  institution  of  learning  at  Craw- 
fordsvillc,  Ind.,  founded  1833  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment, has  four  college  edifices,  a  cabinet  of  30, 000  specin 
and  libraries  of  30,000  volumes,  and  »n  average  of  nearly 
100  students  in  the  regular  college  course.  The  president 
from  1841  to  1861  was  Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tut- 
tie,  D.  D. 

Wabash  River  risen  in  Mercer  oo.,  0.,  flows  at  flrst 
N.  to  Wabash  City,  where  it  receives  Big  Beaver  River; 
turning  N.  W.,  it  sweeps  in  a  devious  course  across  Indi- 
ana, and  during  the  last  120  miles  of  its  course  forms  the 
boundary  between  that  State  and  Illinois.  It  is  the  largest 
northern  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  been  navigated  at 
high  water  by  steamboats  as  far  as  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  and 
from  Tcrre  Haute  to  Huntington,  Ind.,  it  is  followed  by 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Length,  550  miles. 

Wabaun'see,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  drained  by 
Kansas  and  other  rivers ;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile. 
Cattle  form  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  and  hay.  Cap.  Alma.  Area,  804  sq.  m.  P.  3362. 

Wabannnee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wabaunsee  co.,  Kan.  P. 
517. 

Wac'camaw,  tp.,  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.    P.  452. 

Waccamaw,  tp.,  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C.     P.  4310. 

Waccamaw  River  rises  in  Waccamaw  Lake  and  in 
the  marshes  of  Bladen,  Columbus,  and  Brunswick  cos., 
N.  C.,  6ows  into  South  Carolina  in  a  direction  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  coast,  and  at  Mount  Gilead,  8.  C.,  unites  with 
the  Great  Pedee,  which  indeed  is  usually  called  Wacca- 
raaw  below  the  junction.  It  finally  flows  into  Winyaw 
Bay.  The  Waccamaw  proper  is  navigable  to  Conway- 
boro',  S.  C. 

Wace  (RICHARD  or  ROBERT),  usually  known  as  MASTER 
WAOE,  the  name  being  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Eimtariiu, 
and  otherwise  written   Waice,  Gate,  and  (jn**ft  b.  in  the 
island  of  Jersey  about  1115;  was  taken  to  Caen,  Normandy, 
i'n  childhood,  and  there  educated:  afterward  resided    in 
France,  but  returned  to  Caen  ;  became  a  priest  and  read- 
ing-clerk in  the  royal  chapel :  was  made  canon  of  Bayeux 
by  Henry  II.  of  England  about  1160.     D.  in  England  about 
1180.     He  wrote  while  at  Caen,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  II. 
(about  1155),  Unit  d' Anylrie.rre,  a  rhyming  paraphrase,  in 
Romance  verse  of  above  15,000  lines,  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Britiih  ffittnry,  and  Le  Roman  tie  Ron.  c<  Jet  Duet 
de  Noi-mandte  (about  il70),  a  poem  of  nearly  17.000  lines, 
partly  in  alexandrine,  partly  in  octosyllabic  verse,  fonnins 
aohronicleof  the  Norman  dukes  to  his  own  time,  includu 
the  conquest  of  England,  and  extremely  valuable  u  the 
best  monument  of  the  Norman  French  language  of  that  pe- 
riod.    The  latter  work  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
complete  form  by  Fr6d(-ric  Pluquet  (Rouen,  2  vols.,  182,), 
and  the  former  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  (Rouen,  2  vols.,  IS 
38).     The  portion  of  the  Romnn  <!••  />'""  relating  to  the  eon- 
quest  of  England  wa*  translated  into  English  prose  by 
Edgar  Taylor,  with  notes  and  illustrations   Jf,,.««r 
hi.  Chronicle  of  the  Norma»  Conque.,  (183,).  and    by  Mt 
Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  The  Co^«e,t  of  E, •»'•"•''•.'" 
Wace',  Poem,  now  ftr.t  lran,taled  M****"** 
don,  1860),  including  also  the  text,  illustrated  by  pbo 
graphs  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry.      Four  shorte 
arc  doubtfully  attributed  to  Wace-a  shorter  chron 
The  dukes  of  Normandy  (Caen,  1824),  //A.rai/.—n 4 
la  Conception  Notre  Dame,  dile  la  File  a*r  Aormniirf.  ( Cwn, 
1842)"7aV,W«  S,.  AM«/,»  (P-rta,  '820±^«''  « ">" 
manee  about  the  Virgin,  still  m  Ms.     POBTCR  C.  , 
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WACHUSETT  MOUNTAIN— WADDELL, 


Wachu'sett  Mountain,  in  the  N.  part  of  I ;r.nccton, 
Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  reaches  an  elevation  ol  2016  feet     } 
is  a  detached  peak,  from  whose  top  there  is  a  wide  and  pic- 
turcsqtie  view. 


ootton  and  woollen  factory,  2  daily,  3  weekly,  and 


2  monthly  newspapers,  2  iron  and  brass  foundries,  on  ice 
;,,:,m,rW,,rv.  2  liouring-mills,  1  lumber-mill,  and  various 
other  industries.  A  wire  suspension  bridge  (21  by  4,2 
feet)  «imns  the  river  at  this  ]>lacc.  P.  about  10,009. 

.].  \V.  D.iwxs,  PROP.  "DAILY  EXAMINER." 

Waco'nia,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Carver  co.,  Minn.     P.  1097. 

Wacoo'chee,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  Ala.     P.  1179. 

Waco'ta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Goodhue  CO.,  Minn.     P.  88. 

Wacous'ta,  tp.,  Humboldt  co.,  la.     P.  93. 

Wn'day,  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  next  to 
Bornoo  and  Darfoor,  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Soodan, 
is  bounded  W.  by  Bagirmi.  N.  by  Sahara,  and  E.  by  Dar- 
foor. Its  surface"  is  a  somewhat  elevated  plain,  with  a  gen- 
eral inclination  from  E.  to  W.,  broken  now  and  then  by 
i^datod  groups  of  mountains,  and  traversed  in  its  whole 
extent  by  two  broad  valleys.  Copious  streams  flow  through 
these  valleys,  and  form  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
the  large  inland  sea  of  Fittre,  which  is  remarkably  rich  in 
fish.  The  soil  is  on  the  outskirts  sandy  and  barren,  but  of 
a  more  productive  quality  in  the  central  part;  and  as  the 
land  is  reached  by  the  tropical  rains,  its  vegetation  is  lux- 
uriant, especially  in  the  southern  regions.  Rice,  maize, 
durra,  anil  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  arc  raised ;  different 
kinds  of  palm,  ebony,  and  sandal  trees  abound.  The  prin- 
cipal occupation,  however,  is  not  agriculture,  but  rearing  of 
cattle  and  horses,  of  which  latter  the  country  possesses  a 
very  fine  breed.  In  trading,  horses  or  strips  of  cotton  cloth 
are  used  as  money.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Arabs  and 
different  tribes  of  negroes  ;  no  less  than  thirty  different  lan- 
guages are  in  use.  The  ruling  tribe  and  the  Arabs  are  Mo- 
hammedans: the  rest  are  pagans.  The  capital  is  Warra, 
but  neither  this  nor  any  other  town  of  the  country  has  over 
1000  houses.  Manufacturing  industry  is  almost  unknown, 
or  confined  to  articles  of  the  coarsest  kind,  but  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  quite  considerable.  Gums,  ivory, 
ostrich-feathers,  tamarinds,  and  skins  are  exchanged  for 
armor,  arms,  cotton  fabrics,  and  tobacco,  and  of  late  the 
sultan  of  Waday  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  direct 
communication  with  Egypt,  thus  escaping  the  extortions 
of  the  Darfoorians. 

Wad'daras,  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  111.     P.  1359. 

Waddell'  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland,  in  July, 
1739;  was  brought  to  America  in  infancy  by  his  parents, 
who  settled  on  Whiteclay  Creek,  Pa. ;  studied  under  Dr. 
Finley  at  Nottingham ;  was  an  assistant  to  Pres.  Smith  at 
Hampden-Sidney  College;  studied  theology  under  Samuel 
Davies;  was  licensed  as  a  Presbyterian  preacher  1761 ;  or- 
dained pastor  of  a  church  in  Lancaster  co.  1762 ;  removed 
to  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  1776,  and  to  Hopewell  1785;  lost  his 
sight  while  there,  but  continued  to  preach,  and  became  re- 
nowned for  his  oratory,  which  was  graphically  described  by 
William  Wirt  in  the  Britlnh  Spy.  D.  in  Louisa  co.,  Va., 
Sept.  17,  1805.  A  daughter  married  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander  of  New  Jersey. 

Wad'dell  (JAMES  IREDELL),  b.  July  13, 1824,  at  Pitts- 
boro',  Chatham  eo.,  N.  C.  Some  of  his  ancestors  settled  in 
this  State  at  its  first  colonization,  and  the  family  has  always 
occupied  a  prominent  position,  socially  and  otherwise.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  Maj.-Gen.  Hugh  Waddell,  was  the  ranking 
officer  of  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  which  he  died,  and  was  the  same 
person  who  with  Gen.  John  Ashe  resisted  the  landing  of 
the  British  stamps  at  Old  Brunswick  in  1766,  several  years 
before  the  "  Boston  tea-party."  Another  paternal  ancestor 
was  Gen.  Francis  Nash,  who  "was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Germantown  in  1778.  Another  in  the  maternal  line  was 
Alfred  Moore,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Capt. 
Waddell  was  educated  at  the  Bingham  School.  Hillsboro', 
N.  C.,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  Sept.  10,  1841 ;  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1847  and  a  lieutenant  in  1855. 
For  his  conduct  during  the  time  when  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  supply-ship  Release  were  all  stricken  down  (except 
a  man  and  a  boy)  by  the  Chagres  fever,  in  relieving  the 
vessel  and  taking  her  to  Matanzas,  Cuba,  he  was  most 
honorably  mentioned  in  a  special  report  made  by  his  com- 
manding officer  to  the  navy  department.  For  his  success- 
ful conduct  of  on  expedition  into  the  interior  of  China,  while 
on  that  station  in  1860,  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in 
general  orders,  and  was  again  commendably  reported  to  the 


navy  department.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861, 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  his  native 
State.  He  entered  the  Confederate  navy  as  lieutenant 
Mar.  27,  1862  ;  in  April  was  ordered  to  burn  the  unfinished 
ram  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  ;  served  as  ordnance-officer 
at  Drury's  Bluff  on  James  River,  Va.,  where  the  Federal 
iron-clad  fleet  was  repulsed;  was  sent  to  Europe  on  special 
service  in  1863,  and  took  charge  of  the  Shenandoab  on  Oct. 
19,  1864,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  islands  called  Deserters  near 
the  island  of  Madeira.  The  name  Shcnandoah  was  given 
to  this  steamer  on  his  taking  command  of  her;  the  Sea- 
King  was  her  previous  name.  She  had  been  built  at  Glas- 
gow in  1863  by  a  London  firm  for  the  China  trade.  In  the 
fall  of  1863  she  set  out  on  her  first  voyage,  taking  govern- 
ment troops  to  New  Zealand,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of 
tea  in  1864.  In  September  of  this  year  she  was  sold  by  her 
owners  to  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  and  on  Oct.  8  following 
she  again  left  London  on  another  voyage  with  British  pa- 
pers, but  in  the  mean  time  was  sold  to  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  and  turned  over  to  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Waddell  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  where  under 
her  new  name  she  set  out  on  a  cruise  against  the  commerce 
of  the  U.  S.,  with  which  the  Confederate  States  were  then 
at  war.  She  first  went  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  where  she 
was  detained  for  twenty  odd  days  for  repairs,  the  only  port 
she  visited  in  a  cruise  of  thirteen  months.  During  this 
cruise  she  was  actively  in  service  only  eight  months  out  of 
the  thirteen.  During  this  time  she  made  38  captures,  val- 
ued at  81,152,000,  though  the  demands  of  claimants  amount- 
ed in  the  aggregate  to  §6.200,000.  She  destroyed  32  ves- 
sels, and  released  6  on  bonds.  She  visited  every  ocean 
except  the  Antarctic.  She  was  the  only  vessel  that  carried 
the  Confederate  flag  around  the  world,  and  bore  it  afloat, 
her  commander  not  knowing  the  fact,  six  months  after  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-house.  The  last  gun  fired 
from  her  deck  was  on  June  22,  1865.  She  ran  a  distance 
in  all  of  58,000  statute  miles,  and  met  with  no  injury,  al- 
though amidst  icebergs  a  fourth  part  of  her  active  service. 
Her  anchors  were  on  her  bows  for  eight  months.  She  never 
lost  a  chase.  Com.  Waddell  having  been  informed  at  sea  in 
Aug.,  1865,  by  the  master  of  the  British  bark  Baracouta,  of 
events  in  this  country,  desisted  from  all  further  belligerent 
acts,  and  proceeded  to  Liverpool  with  the  Shenandoab., 
where  by  formal  letter  to  the  ministry  on  Nov.  5, 1865.  she 
was  turned  over  to  the  British  government.  After  three 
days'  detention,  the  British  authorities  took  charge  of  the 
vessel,  and  Lieut.  Waddell,  after  spending  some  time  in 
Europe,  returned  to  his  native  land.  For  the  last  few  years 
(Mar.,  1875)  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Mail 
Co.'s  service  as  captain.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Waddell  (JAMES  PLEASANTS),  A.  M.,  oldest  son  of 
Rev.  Moses,  b.  in  Willington,  S.  C.,  Jan.  5,  1801 ;  educated 
at  Nassau  Hall  and  University  of  Georgia;  graduated  at 
the  latter  institution  1822,  and  in  which  he  was  tutor  of 
Latin  for  two  years ;  resigned  to  take  charge,  as  principal, 
of  the  Richmond  Academy;  in  1836  elected  professor  of 
belles  lettres  and  oratory  in  the  University  of  Georgia  :  in 
1840  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek  ;  in  1846  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  university,  which  office 
he  filled  for  ten  years.  D.  at  Athens,  Ga.,  May  28, 
1867.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Waddell  (JOHN  NEWTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  Moses,  b.  Apr.  2, 1812,  at  Willington,  S.  C. ;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Georgia  1829  ;  entered  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  1841;  was  chosen  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1848;  re- 
signed in  1857  to  occupy  the  like  chair  in  La  Grange  Col- 
lege, Tenn. ;  was  elected  president  of  that  college  in  1860, 
which  position  he  held  till  the  place  was  occupied  by  the 
Federal  army  in  1862 ;  then  accepted  the  appointment  of 
general  superintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions  in  the 
Western  Confederate  army;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
founding  the  charity  for  the  benefit  of  orphans  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala. ;  in  1865  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi; held  that  position  nearly  ten  years,  when  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  board 
of  ministerial  education  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  duties  of  which  he  still  discharges. 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Waddell  (Rev.  MOSES),  D.  D.,  b.  July  29, 1770,  in  that 
part  of  Rowan  now  cut  off  into  Iredell  co.,  N.  C. ;  graduated 
at  Hampden-Sidney  College.  Va.,  1791;  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  1792,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  eloquence  and  theological  learning.  The 
degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College  of 
South  Carolina  in  1807.  His  fame,  however,  rests  more 
upon  the  extraordinary  qualities  exhibited  by  him  in  his 
eminent  success  as  a  teacher,  instructor,  and  educator  of 
youth  than  upon  his  displays  in  the  pulpit.  In  his  insight 
into  the  character  of  boys,  the  constitution  of  their  minds, 
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nnd  their  capacities  ami  aptitudes,  und  in  drawing  nut  and 
ili- .  eloping  their  faculties  l.y  proper  training,  disci plin- 

inn  -MI,  lie  ki<!    tew  if  liny  superiors  in  tin-  I'.  S.      In 
this   respect  In1  is   entitle,!    to    runk  with   Dr.  Null  "!'  I 
College,    Schcncctalv.     N.    V.,     iinil     Dr.    \Yitlierspu, .11     nf 

oton,   X.  -I.      I"    I -"'    In-    estubli-hcd    liis    clas.-ical 

boar.lin.'  -chool   a!    \Villinjt S.  ('.,  frnin    whi.-li    I,. 

fiirlli  such  men  as  Hugh  S.  Li-gare.  James  I,.  lYttigru. 
An^'u-tu-  I!.  Lon;;-trect.  lir.r'_'i-  .MeDuttie,  mid  John  ('. 
t'allioiiii.  William  II.  CiauTonl,  and  ninny  prominent  ju- 

Ic.'islaturs,  and  divines.  In  I  s  I  !i  lie  was  called  tn 
tin'  presidency  nf  lln-  I'niversity  nf  tii-orgia  at  Aihen.-, 
which  ollicc  he  In-Ill  until  1S21I.  when  he  was  compelled  I., 
resign  in  consequence  of  failing  health.  I).  .Inly  21, 
I  sin  ALEXANDER  H.  STKI-IIKXS. 

Wud'ding  (LI;KK),  h.  at  Wnt.-rfonl,    Ireland,  <lr-t.  IB, 

i;,*s;  studied  theology  in  the  Jesuit  seminary  at    l.i-l 

iiinl  elsewhere  in  Portugal;  joined  the  Franciscan  order 
:  became  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  ,,t 
Salamanca ;  accompanied  an  chaplain  an  embassy  to  Home 
in  Dll.s  f.ir  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  wrote  the 

history  of  the  mission  in  Latin  :  remained  at  I! e  ;  fomrli  <l 

in  11125  the  College  of  St.  l.-idore  for  Dish  I  Yanciiicans ;  in 

i  have  encouraged  the  1  rish  rebel  lion  of  1641  ;  was  one 
of  the  papal  councillors  appointed  in  the  settlement  of  the 

riiM  controversy,  in  which  his  own  opinions  coincided 
with  those  ol'.laiisen,  but  he  retracted  them  upon  the  pub- 
li Mtion  of  the  papal  bull  of  condemnation  ;  was  procurator 
of  his  order  at  Rome  l(>:ii)-:>4.  and  vice-commissary  1645- 
;s.  and  refused  a  cardinal's  hat.  I),  at  Rome  Nov.  18, 
1657.  He  edited  from  the  MS.  the  posthumous  Coticor- 
itiiiitlir.  Hihliorum  of  Marius  de  Calasio  (4  vols.  folio,  1B21) 
mi  1  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  (12  vols.,  1639),  and  wrote 
the  history  and  bibliography  of  his  order  in  the  elaborate 
Latin  works  Annulet  OnHiil*  Minorum  (Lyons,  8  vols.  folio, 
Iil2.">-40),  of  which  a  now  edition,  edited  by  J.  M.  Fonseca, 
appeared  in  22  vols.  (Rome,  1731-47),  and  Seriptoree  Or- 
tlliii,  Mi'norum  (Rome,  1060;  new  cd.  1806). 

Wud'dington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  of  v.  710;  of  tp.  2599. 

>V  add  in  si  on  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1793; 
educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  ;  spent  several  years 
in  Oriental  travels  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
In-i-ame  vicar  of  Mashiim.  Yorkshire,  dean  of  Durham  1840, 
and  warden  of  Durham  University  1841.  D.  at  Durham 
July  20,  1869.  Author  of  A  Visit  to  Greece  (1825),  The 
Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental 
t'htirrh  (1829),  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Reformation  (183;i),  History  of  the  Kefnrmatiou 
on  the  Continent  (3  vols.,  1841),  and  Lecture.*  on  National 
Education  (1845),  and  joint  author  with  Barnard  Hnnbury 
of  a  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  Parts  of  Ethiopia  (1822). 

Waddington  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1826,  of  English  parentage;  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  1849  ;  was  naturalized  in  France ;  spent  some 
time  in  archaeological  explorations  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Palestine  ;  became  in  1865  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ; 
was  chosen  to  the  National  Assembly  1871  and  1876  ;  was 
minister  of  public  instruction  under  Thiers  for  a  few  days 
in  May,  1873,  and  again  filled  that  post  under  MacMahon 
in  1876,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  projects  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  national  education  by  depriving  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  its  commanding  influence  in  the  schools 
and  universities.  He  married  in  1875,  as  his  second  wife, 
Miss  King  of  New  York.  Author  of  Voyage  en  Atie  mi- 
nrttre  att  Point  de  Vue  numiamatique  (1850),  Melanges  de 
.\uiainmatiiine  et  de  Philolngie  (1861),  Edit  de  DiocKtien 
(1864),  and  Funtes  des  Provinces  asiatiqnes  de  V Empire 
romain  depuis  lenr  Origine  JitsqH'att  liegne  de  DiocUtfen 
(  1*72  »eq.),  and  edited  the  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions 
in  Le  Baa's  Voyage  archtologique  (1868). 

Wade,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  111.     P.  1864. 

Wade  (BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN),  b.  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  27,  1800  ;  worked  on  a  farm  during  his  early  manhood, 
teaching  district  schools  during  the  winters;  settled  in 
Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  1821 ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1828;  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  1835,  to  which 
post  he  was  twice  re-elected ;  State  senator  1837 ;  president 
judge  of  the  third  judicial  district  1857 ;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
I-.'I-G'J:  was  a  firm  opponent  of  slavery,  and  voted  in 
ls."i2  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  law ;  ardently  opposed  the 
Nebraska  bill,  the  Lecompton  constitution,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $:iO,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba ;  and  subse- 
quent to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  in  1860,  on  the  question  of 
compromise  between  the  North  and  the  South,  ho  strongly 
opposed  any  concessions.  The  Homestead  bill,  which  ho 


•  -  aihneated,  finally  passed  i 

in  I  s',:j  ;  ;i-  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  he  advocated   the  MEMPHIS   p  !    tho 

war,  and  favored  th--  ,  on  it -cat  i t'  property  in  slave*,  and 

•'•d  tin;  bill  fur  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Ciilnmbia  :    be.-.imc  prc-ideiit  "t    the  Senate    , 
an-l  ai'tin,'  Vi>'e  I'ic-idciit  ot  the  I  .  S.  nn  the  aflsos.ination 
of  Pres.  Lincoln;  and  wasom  •  ut  in 

1*71  t  .  Bute  Domingo  to  report  upon  the  proponed  u 
sition  of  that  island. 

Wade  I.IOIINJ.  b.  in  Knglanil  about  1800;  received  B 
classical  and  legal  cdiie.iiinn  ;  piacti-e.l  at  tin-  l.ai  u.  l...n 

don;   wrote  largely  in   liivor  "I    reform    I  *':.".  i  '•'•'2:    I aino 

vice-presiilent  of  the  French   Institnt  d'Afrique,  and  has 
received  since  l*l>2  a  pension  for  valnal.i> 
rature.     Author  of  .1   ///w<.  /  y  >./   r/,<    I///.//'    ojnd   II 
'•/.,,„»  (1833),  Tli.  Oali  JUh  .-d.  1808),  DrttuI 

ll;*tn,  if  .7, /•.,;;.,',,'//. •,.//(/  ,,,  ,  ,,,,'lrd  (1839),  l'< 

iitChurcha>>  !'.t),  and  other  work  Arch- 

deacon  Coxe's    Memoirs    of  tlir    Diikr    uf    '' 
vols.,  with  alias.  IMsj.  and  supervised  a  standard  edition 
of  Jiinitm'f  Letters  (2  rol».,  1850). 

Wadc'na,  county  of  Central  Minnesota,  draine  1  by 
Crow  Wing  River;  surface  rolling,  chiefly  prairie-land, 
i  :i|i.  U'adcna.  Area,  540  »q.  in.  P.  6. 

Wadenii,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wadena  co.,  Minn. 

Wli'densweil,  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich, 
on  tho  southern  shore  of  Lake  Zurich,  has  the  large-' 
neries  in  Switzerland  and  important  manufactures  of  .'ilk 
and  cotton  fabrics,  wax  candles,  soap,  chemicals,  and  to- 
bacco.    P.  5980. 

Wade  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.    P.  76. 

W'a'ders  (Grallatoret),  a  group  of  birds  distinguished 
by  elongated  legs  and  '.ho  exsertion  of  the  inferior  part  of 
tho  crus  (tibia  and  fibula)  and  its  nakedness.  It  is  an 
artificial  physiological  group,  constituted  by  tho  groups 
(sub-orders  or  super-families)  called  (1)  Limieohe  or  ('ha- 
radriomorpha>,  (2)  Alectorides  or  Geranomorpha),  (3)  Phoo- 
nicoptcri  or  Ampnimorphre,  and  (4)  Herodiones  or  Pelar- 
gomorphoe.  (See  also  UKALLATORER.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Wades'boro',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C., 
on  Carolina  Central  and  Choraw  and  Wadesboro*  R.  I: -., 
has  6  churches,  1  college,  1  bank,  3  newspapers,  and  2 
hotels.  P.  of  v.  480  ;  of  tp.  2337. 

JOHN  T.  PATRICK,  PROP.  "  PEE  DEE  HERALD." 

Wad'leigh  (G.  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Sept.  28,  1842,  in 
New  Hampshire;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1863;  became  lieutenant  in  1866,  lieutenant-commander 
in  1S68  ;  served  in  the  Lackawanna  at  the  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  and  commended  for  "  undaunted  bravery." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Wad'mala  w  Island,  tp.,  Charleston  co.,  S.  C.  P.  3826. 

Wads'worth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washoe  co.,  Nev.     P.  253. 

Wadsworth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.,  on  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.  R.,  37  miles  S.  of  Cleveland,  con- 
tains 4  churches,  a  Mennonite  college,  excellent  schools,  1 
bank,  3  newspapers,  and  several  manufactories.  P.  of  r. 
949 ;  of  tp.  2283. 

JOHN  A.  CLARK,  PROP.  "  YOUNG  FOLK'S  OEM." 

Wadsworth  (BENJAMIN),  D.  D.,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel, 
b.  at  Milton,  Mass.,  1669;  graduated  at  Harvard  1690; 
was  colleague  with  Mr.  Foxeroft  as  pastor  of  tho  First 
ohureh,  Boston,  from  Feb.  8,  1696,  until  July  7,  1725, 
when  he  was  inducted  president  of  Harvard  College.  D. 
at  Cambridge  Mar.  16,  1737.  He  published  many  sermons 
and  theological  treatises. 

Wadsworth  (JAMES),  b.  at  Durham,  Conn.,  July  «, 
1730;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1748;  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety 
and  major-general  of  the  State  militia;  was  a  judge  of 
common  pleas  for  New  Haven  county,  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  1783-86,  and  a  member  of  the  Stale 
council  1785-90,  and  was  thirty  years  town-clerk  of  Dur- 
ham, where  he  d.  Sept.  22,  1817. 

Wadsworth  (JAMES),  nephew  of  Gen.  Jamw,  b.  at 
Durham,  Conn.,  Apr.  20,  1788;  graduated  »t  iale  Cc 
1787;    removed  with  his  brother  William  to  the  Gene*ee 
country  of  Western  New  York  1790,  purchasing  a  largo 
tract  of  land  in  that  valley;  became  by  the  rise  of value  , 
landed  estates  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  S 
took  a  very  active  interest  in  promoting ;  com mon-Kh 
education,  printing  pamphlets  on  the  .abject    emplo; 
lecturers/and  offering  premium,  to  the  U>wn.  that  .hou  d 
first  establish  school  libraries;  advocated  as  early  « •  18 
the  establishment  of  normal  school.;  procured  in  18 
enactment  of  the  school-library  law ;  stipulated  in  the  t,t 
to  the  lands  he  sohl,  for  two  tracU  of  load  of  124  acre* 
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each  in  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  ami 
churches:  founded  aid  endowed  a  library  and  jdenH«0 
in,tituti,m  :,t  i;,.nesco,  and  disbursed  ,n  all  nearly  frl.Mi,!.  Ml 
for  the  |,r..im.ti.m  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  V. 
nt  (ic'iiusfo  June  8,  1S41. 

N.  Y., 


re"ion  enjoying  the  rank  of  major-general  of  Maine  mili- 
tia. V.  at  Hiram,  Me.,  Nov.  18,  1829. 

Wae'reghem,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  bus  7217  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  flax 
cultivation  and  lace  manufacture!. 

Wacs'miinster,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  on  the  Darmc,  manufactures  oil  and  pack  cloth, 
and  has  WJ2  inhabitants. 

Wa'fer  [0.  Fr.  ir«ii/Ve],  the  small  circular  disk  of  un- 
leavened bread  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Kucha-, 
rist  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  usually  marked 


,'iilv  e<t-itcs.  whi.-h?  as  increased  by  the  property  of  Wil-  wjt|,  emblematical  figures. — WAFER,  a  disk  of  dried  paste 

,,i   who  died  in  1833,  amounted  to  15,000  acres  of  land,  UK(!(i  for  scaling  letters.     The  paste  is  mixed  with  some 

tn  the  sole  charge  of  the  greater  part  of  which  he  succeeded  I  non.p0isonous  coloring-matter.     The  wafer  is  formed  in  a 

on  the  death  of  "his  father.     Applying  himself  with  cnthu-  j  hot  wafer-iron   shaped  like  a  pair  of  pincers.     This  iron 

•.•ia«m  and  success  to  agricultural  affairs,  he  was  in  1SI1:  ;  jr;e3  tho  wafer,  and  partly  converts  its  starch  into  dextrine. 


BUMlfl    •' "   '    ••'»''-  *  ••      ***    fvo    "•  .  - 

eleeted  president  of  the  State  society,  in  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  always  manifested  a  lively  interest.  The  cause 
of  education  and  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lived  were  objects  which  he  strove  by  every  means  to 
promote.  In  politics  he  took  a  special  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions which  affected  his  State  and  the  nation.  Of  Federalist 
stock,  he  was  a  Democrat  by  conviction,  but  in  the  agita- 
tion of  the  slavery  question  in  1848  hcsupportcd  the  Free- 
Soil  party,  and  thenceforward  his  efforts  were  in  the  same 
direction.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  a  State  elector  by 
the  Republicans,  and  in  1860  was  chosen  a  district  elector 
for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  In  the  events  which  succeeded 
he  took  an  open  and  decided  stand  for  the  Union,  and 
under  appointment  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  attended 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Feb.,  1861,  where  he  firmly  op- 
posed all  measures  tending  to  jeopardize  the  honor  and 
independence  of  the  Union.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
interruption  of  railroad  communication  with  the  national 
capital,  Wadsworth  provisioned  two  vessels  at  New  York, 
which  he  accompanied  to  Annapolis,  where  he  superintended 
the  de 
served 


Wafer  (LIONEL),  b.  in  London  about  1645  ;  made  several 
voyages  to  the  Pacific  as  surgeon  ;  visited  Bantam  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  1B77;  went  to  Jamaica  1679;  practised 
his  profession  there  for  some  years;  became  surgeon  to  two 
buccaneers,  Cook  and  Lynch,  and  subsequently  to  ('apt. 
William  Dampier  on  his  expedition  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  ;  quarrelled  with  Dampier,  and  was  left  in  a  wounded 
condition  among  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus;  sailed  again 
with  Dampier  and  Cook;  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  returned  to  England  1690.  Author 
of  A  New  Voyage  and  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Amer- 
ica (1699). 

Wa'geningen,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Gelderland,  on  the  Rhine,  has  many  good  educational  in- 
stitutions, some  shipbuilding  and  manufactures  of  tiles  and 
bricks,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  It  has  four 
well-attended  fairs  annually.  P.  5326. 

Wa'ger9  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons 
that  a  specified  sum  of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  shall 


:livcrv  of  the  supplies.     At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  ho  \  be  paid  or  transferred  by  one  to  the  other  upon  the  happen- 

1   as  "volunteer  aide  to  Gen.  McDowell,   displaying  '  ing  or  not  of  a  designated  contingency  in  whieh  neither 

icuous  bravery  and  rendering  efficient  aid.      Com-  I  has  any  leijnl  interest.     It  implies  at  least  two  parties,  and 

missioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Aug.,  1861,  I  that  each  puts  something  at  risk,  wh:-v 

he  commanded  a  brigade  in  front  of  Washington    until  i  stakes,  which  are  to  be  delivered  to  t 

Mar.,  1862,  when  appointed  military  governor  of  Washing-  stakes  are  often,  though  not  necessaril 

ton.    While  holding  this  command  he  received  the  Ropub-  third  person  as  the  stakeholder  to  awai 


ville  his  corps  was  not  engaged,  but  at  Gettysburg,  Wads- 
worth's  division  was  the  first  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  July  1,  1863,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued 
that  day  his  division  lost  2400  out  of  4000.  During  the 
second  and  third  days'  fighting  he  rendered  conspicuous 
service  in  maintaining  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  line, 
and  also  during  the  subsequent  operations  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year.  Early  in  1864  he  made  an  extended  tour  on 
special  service  through  the  South  and  South-west.  In  Gen. 
Grant's  Richmond  campaign  of  1864,  Wadsworth  com- 
manded the  4th  division  of  the  5th  corps,  composed  in  part 
of  his  old  command,  which  crossed  the  Rapidan  May  5.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5th  he  was  engaged  for  several  hours, 
sustaining  severe  loss.  In  the  fighting  which  was  renewed 
early  next  morning  Wadsworth  was  at  once  engaged  with 
the  2d  corps,  and  the  enemy  was  defeated ;  but  at  noon,  after 
a  lull  in  battle,  the  enemy,  being  reinforced,  took  up  the 
offensive,  and  though  Wadsworth  made  the  most  heroic 
efforts  to  stay  the  onset,  his  men  finally  gave  way,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  rally  them  he  was  struck  in  the  head 
by  a  bullet,  and  before  he  could  be  removed  the  enemy  had 
gained  possession  of  the  ground  where  he  lay.  Although 
unconscious,  his  death  did  not  occur  until  Sunday  morning, 
May  8,  1864.  It  was  said  of  him  by  a  distinguished  gen- 
eral that  "in  all  these  combats  he  literally  led  his  men, 
who,  inspired  by  his  heroic  bearing,  continually  renewed 
the  contest  which  but  for  him  they  would  have  yielded." 

GEORGE  C.  SIMMONS. 

Wadsworth  (PEI.EG),  b.  at  Dnxbury,  Mass.,  May  6, 
1748;  graduated  at  Harvard  1769;  taught  school,  and 
afterward  went  into  commercial  business  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  entered  the  army  at  Roxbury  Apr.,  1775,  as  cap- 
tain of  minutemen;  became  aide  to  Gen.  Ward  and  adju- 
tant-general for  Massachusetts ;  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  Aug.,  1776 ;  became  brigadier-general  of 
militia  1777;  was  second  in  command  in  the  Penobscot 
expedition  1779;  was  taken  prisoner  Feb.,  1781;  escaped 
from  the  fort  at  Castine  in  June ;  settled  at  Portland,  Me., 
1784,  as  a  land-surveyor;  was  elected  a  State  senator  1792; 
sat  in  Congress  1793-1807;  received  in  the  latter  year  a 
large  grant  of  land  in  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  as  a  recognition  of 
his  Revolutionary  services ;  settled  upon  it,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  developing  the  resources  of  that 


common  law,  wagers  in  general  were  valid  and  binding 


upon  fictitious  bets.  If,  however,  the  subject-matter  of  a 
wager,  or  the  contingency  on  which  it  turned,  was  illegal, 
or  indecent,  or  opposed  to  public  policy,  or  otherwise 
conirn  6o/io«  mores,  it  was  held  to  be  improper  and  in- 
capable of  enforcement.  By  statutes  of  England  and  of 
the  various  States  of  the  U.  S.  this  common-law  doctrine 
has  been  abrogated,  and  all  wagers  have  been  declared 
void.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  extent  and  effect  of 
this  legislation.  The  statute  of  New  York  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  the  most  sweeping  and  destructive.  All 
wagers,  bets,  or  stakes  laid  upon  any  game  or  upon  any 
chance  or  unknown  contingency  are  unlawful.  All  con- 
tracts for  or  on  account  of  money  or  other  property 
staked,  lost,  or  won  are  null  and  void,  even  though  the 
contracts  are  negotiable  paper  in  the  hands  of  bona-fida 
holders.  Each  party  can  recover  his  stake  from  the  stake- 
holder ;  the  loser  who  has  paid  can  recover  the  sum  back 
from  the  winner;  and  even  when  the  stakeholder  has  sur- 
rendered up  the  stakes  to  the  winner,  he  is  still  liable  to 
the  loser  for  the  latter's  portion  of  the  deposit.  These 
statutory  rules  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  common-law 
doctrine  concerning  voluntary  payments.  The  legislation 
of  other  States  is  of  a  somewhat  milder  type.  It  declares 
all  wagers  unlawful,  and  all  contracts  based  upon  them 
incapable  of  being  enforced  ;  but  if  the  loser  has  volun- 
tarily parted  with  his  money  to  the  winner,  it  does  not 
empower  him  to  recover  it  again.  Of  course,  legitimate 
business  agreements  which  depend  upon  contingent  events, 
such  as  contracts  of  insurance,  are  excepted  from  the  pro- 
hibitions of  these  statutes.  Wagers  upon  the  results  of  an 
election  have  generally  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
enactment;  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  right  to  vote  at 
such  election  is  visited  upon  the  parties,  while  in  some 
States  their  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Wa'ger-Policy,  in  law,  is  an  instrument  having  the 
form  of  a  policy  of  insurance,  but  without  any  legal  inter- 
est held  by  the  assured  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract 
or  in  the  risk  insured  against.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  a 
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wu»er,  according  to  the  nature  of  tin-  instrument,  between 
tin'  insurer  and  the  assured  that  the  eontin;;eiil  e\ent  re 
forred  H>  will  or  will  not  happen  —  that  tin-  ship  will  or  will 
not  perform  her  voyage,  th:il  the  hon^e  wilt  or  will  not  burn, 
or  !h;tt  (lie  person  will  or  will  not  die,  as  the  case  may  bo. 
Tin-  a--incd  puts  at  risk  or  stakes  the  premium  paid,  nml 
bets  that  the  uncertain  event  will  take  place,  while  the  in- 
surer put*  at  risk  or  .-takes  tin-  MUM  in-iiie  I.  and  bei-  that 
such  event  will  not  happen.  Thus,  a  policy  ol'  marine 
insurance,  where  t!ie  a-Mircd  ha*  no  inlere-t  in  the  ship. 
,  or  freight.  i^  nothing  but  a  bit  between  him  and  the 
insurer  U]ion  the  safety  of  the  vo.-ol,  the  premi  .....  and  the 
sum  insured  being  the  stakes;  a  similar  policy  of  fire  in- 
surance' is  merely  a  bet  upon  the  safety  of  the  hon>e,  one 
artv  risking  his  promiiini  upon  the  chance  that  it  does  not 
urn  within  a  your,  the  other  risking;  tile  mini  insured  upon 
the  chance  thai  it  does  hum  within  the  same  period  :  finally. 
a  policy  of  life  insurance  taken  upon  a  life  in  which  the 
assured  has  no  interest  is  a  bet  by  him  that  the  person  thus 
ile-i^nated  will  die,  ami  by  the  insurer  that  ho  will  not  die. 
Such  bargains  are  plainly  within  the  statute  against  wagers, 
and  even  at  the  common  law  they  arc  against  public  policy, 
since  they  create  a  strong  intero-t  in  the  assured  that  the 
ship  should  be  lost,  the  house  should  bo  burned,  or  the  life 
should  be  ended.  In  order  that  a  policy  of  insurance  shall 
be  a  legal  contract,  and  not  a  wagor,  the  assured  must  have 
some  legal  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  and  this  interest 
must  be  shown  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument.  It  is  not 
i  .....  cssary  that  he  should  be  the  absolute  owner  of  the  ship, 
cargo,  freight,  or  building,  but  he  must  at  least  hold  some 
equitable  or  other  inferior  estate  in  them,  or  some  specific 
claim  upon  them,  as  a  mortgage,  lien,  or  charge,  whereby 
he  would  be  pecuniarily  damnified  in  caeo  of  their  loss  or 
injury.  Every  one  has  an  interest  in  his  own  life,  so  that 
ho  may  procure  it  to  be  insured.  Creditors  also  have  a 
legal  interest  in  the  lives  of  their  debtors,  and  statutes  have 
created  an  insurable  interest  in  the  lives  of  certain  near 
relatives,  as  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child. 
It  is  now  a  settled  rule  in  reference  to  life  policies  that  if 
they  are  valid  in  their  inception,  they  may  be  assigned  to 
parties  who  have  no  interest  in  the  life  assured,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  valid  in  the  hands  of  such  assignees. 
This  important  distinction  between  life  and  other  policies 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  contracts  of  indem- 
nity. Wager-policies  are  universally  void,  either  by  virtue 
of  special  statutes  enacted  against  them  or  because  the 
courts  have  held  them  to  be  within  the  general  statutes 
concerning  wagers.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEHOV. 

Wa'gcs  [Lat.  va»,  vadlt,  "security"].  The  theory  of 
wages  accepted  by  most  political  economists  a  generation 
ago  was  that  the  normal  price  of  labor  depends  on  the  cost 
of  the  laborer's  subsistence.  In  the  words  of  David  Ri- 
cardo,  "  The  natural  price  of  labor  depends  on  the  price 
of  the  food,  necessaries,  and  conveniences  required  for  the 
support  of  the  laborer.  With  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
and  necessaries  the  price  of  labor  will  rise;  with  a  fall  in 
their  price  the  natural  price  of  labor  will  fall."  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  doctrine  by  the  majority  of  English  econ- 
omists is  the  more  surprising  that  Adam  Smith  had  clearly 
shown  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  and  other 
commodities  obtained  by  the  laboring  classes  are  the  con- 
sequence, not  the  cause,  of  the  amount  of  their  wages.  The 
food  of  the  laborer  in  Scotland,  he  observed,  was  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  fellow  in  England—adding,  "This  dif- 
ference, however,  in  the  mode  of  their  subsistence  is  not 
the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  difference  in  their  wages, 
though  by  a  strange  misapprehension  I  have  frequently 
heard  it  represented  as  the  cause.  It  is  not  because  one 
man  keeps  a  coach,  while  his  neighbor  walks  afoot,  that 
the  one  is  rich  and  the  other  poor  ;  but  because  the  one  is 
rich  he  keeps  a  coach,  and  because  the  other  is  poor  he 
walks  afoot."  Ricardo's  doctrine,  nevertheless,  was  gen- 
erally accepted,  not  only  by  theoretical  economists,  but  also 
by  practical  legislators  and  statesmen,  and  it  led  to  the 
English  corn  laws  ;  for  the  inference  was  that  wages  must 
rise  with  the  price  of  food,  so  that  taxes  on  corn  cannot 
fall  on  the  laborer:  and  down  to  the  Irish  famine  Sir 
Robert  Peel  supported  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  under  this 
conviction.  It  is  singular  that  at  the  same  time  it  was 
part  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  wages,  and  of  the  general  creed 
of  economists,  that  the  price  of  labor  varies  in  different  em- 
ployments with  the  nature  of  the  work.  But  if  it  adjusts 
itself  to  a  certain  standard  of  subsistence,  and  depends  on 
the  cost  of  the  articles  which  laborers  commonly  consume, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  also  depend  on  the  nature  of 
their  employment.  Nor  was  this  the  only  inconsistency 
in  the  received  theory.  It  was  likewise  held  that  there  is 
in  each  country  a  certain  aggregate  amount  of  wages.  or 
"wages  fund."  formed  by  the  accumulations  of  capitalists, 
the  proportion  of  which  to  the  number  of  laborers  deter- 
mines the  general  or  average  rate  of  wages,  the  rates  in 


|  particular  employments  varying  according  to  their  dif- 
ficulty, severity,  etc.  Here  a  new  element — namely,  the 
accuimilati-.il  ot  capital — becomes  the  dominant  I 
and  it  i-  e\  ideni  that  the  rate*  of  wages  resulting  from  the 
amount  ot  capital  accumulated  may  have  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  th .-t  of  the  laborer's  living. 

The  foreiroin^  doctrines  were  not  ouly  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  actual  rates  of  wageit  in  c\crv 
cmli/od  country  during  the  la-t  10(1  years,  especially  with 
the  extraordinary  diversity  in  the  rates  in  different  |iart» 
of  the  Miine  e.tiintry.  A  century  ago  Adam  Smith  drew 
attention  to  "the  sudden  and  unaccountable  ditleu  n 
the  wages  of  neighboring  places  in  England  ;"  and  n;\  eral 
generations  later  these  dilli  •  id  of  'disappear- 

in-',  had  greatly  increased.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  \\',,,/ili  <,/'  \,ii;,,un,  Arthur  Young  collected  atnt- 
ot  :i  liculiura!  »a-_'e-  in  I'll  Knu'lHi  count ies,  and  found 
th:ii  the  highest  rate  then  wan  8*.  Bil.,  the  lowest  6».  In 
1850,  Mr.  t'aiid  traversed  the  same  counties,  and  found 
that  agricultural  wages  then  varied  from  fu.  to  If)*.  In 
1870  it  was  found  that  they  varied  from  7*.  in  boi-sct-hire 
to  |s,.  and  20«.  in  Northumberland.  Was  the  Dorsetshire 
or  the  Northumberland  rate,  then,  it  might  be  asked  of 
Ricardo's  followers,  "the  natural  price  of  labor"?  Or  how 
could  the  general  rate  depend  on  the  proportion  between 
the  total  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  total  number  of 
laborers  in  the  country  when  such  different  rates  prevailed 
in  different  parts  of  it?  Again,  if  wages  varied  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  nature  of  the  employment,  how  wan  it  that 
they  varied  so  widely  in  the  same  employment? 

The  truth  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  Ricardo  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  applicable  only  to  a  past  state  of  society,  or  to 
what  may  be  called  the  mediroval  as  distinguished  from 
the  modern  industrial  system.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
laborer  was  commonly  paid  in  commodities,  or,  if  in  money, 
the  sum  was  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  his  subsistence,  and  the 
wages  of  common  labor  varied  but  little  throughout  each 
country.  Scotland  was  much  behind  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  this  state  of  things  still  continued  in 
the  former  in  the  time  of  Adam  Smith.  "  In  the  last  cen- 
tury," he  says  (the  \Vmlili  of  Jfalion»  was  published  in 
1776),  "the  most  usual  day-wages  of  common  labor  through 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  were  sixpence  in  summer  and 
fourpcnce  in  winter.  Three  shillings  a  week,  the  same  price 
very  nearly,  still  continues  to  be  paid  in  the  Highlands. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  the  most  usual 
wages  of  common  labor  are  now  eightpcnco  a  day  ;  ten- 
pence,  sometimes  a  shilling,  in  the  countie's  which  border 
upon  England,  and  in  a  few  other  places  where  there  has 
lately  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  demand  for  labor, 
about  Ulasgow,  etc."  He  adds  that  wages  were  consider- 
ably higher  in  England  than  in  Scotland,  and  that  they 
varied  also  considerably  more  from  place  to  place,  and 
remarks :  "  In  England  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  began  much  earlier  than  in 

|  Scotland.     The  demand  for  labor,  and  consequently  its 
price,  must  necessarily  have  increased  with  those  improve- 

!  ments."  In  the  same  chapter  Adam  Smith  states  that 
wages  were  much  higher  in  North  America  than  in  any 
part  of  England,  although  the  price  of  provisions  was 
everywhere  in  North  America  much  lower.  We  have  in 
these  facts  the  principal  key  to  the  true  law  of  wages  in 
modern  times.  The  natural  sources  of  wealth,  the  foun- 
tains of  wages  and  profits — mines,  soils  of  uncommon  fer- 
tility, sites  especially  adapted  for  manufactures  and  trade, 
natural  resources  and  advantages — are  unequally  distrib- 
uted, not  only  among  the  different  countries,  but  also  among 
the  different  parts  of  each  country.  Their  development, 
too,  has  been  unequal.  Hence  the  rate  of  production,  the 
returns  to  capital  and  labor  together,  and  the  demand  for 
labor  have  varied  in  different  countries,  and  in  different 
localities  in  the  same  country.  In  the  south-western  coun- 
ties of  England,  for  example,  agriculture  has  been  the  only 
employment,  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  the  only  empl< 
ers,  and  land  is  neither  plentiful  nor  very  fertile ;  in  th 
of  England  rich  mines  and  flourishing  manufactures 
competed  with  farming  for  labor.  Hence  the  rates  of 


in  the  northern  anil  southern  counties  have  been  very  un- 
equal, and  the  inferiority  of  the  laborer  in  the 
the  effect  than  the  cause  of  inferior  wages.    In  the  Ai 
States,  again,  extraordinary  natural  resource,  h.re  been 
developed  with  extraordinary  enterprise  and  skill,  nr, 
the  chief  causes  of  high  wages— a  high  rate  of  pro 
tion.  great  demand  for  labor,  and  abundance  of  f 
within  the  laborer's  reach,  diminishing  the  supply-have 
concurred.     The  value  of  the  joint  produce  of  capiU 
labor  together  determines  the  maximum  price  of  tl 
and  this  maximum  varies  with   the  local  resource.  »nd 
powers  of  production  of  different  regions,  a.  well  M  w, 
the  energy  and  skill  of  both  capitalist  and  laborer, 
the  maximum,  the  actual  partition  between  employers  and 
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laborers  will  depend  on  a  variety  of  conditions  which 
cannot  be  stated  in  a  single  proposition,  although  they  are 
all  consistent  with  the  formula  thai  wages  depend  on  de- 
mand and  supply.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  the  laborers 
iii'iv  have  the  choice  of  several  employments  on  the  spot, 
mu'v  have  the  means  of  removing  easily  to  several  other 
nlMM  and  may  know  all  the  circumstances  ot  the  market. 
In  mother  place  they  may  be  tied  to  one  spot  by  igno-  : 
r,n  c  and  poverty,  and  may  compete  with  each  other  dcs- 
,e-  iiclv  for  11  bare  living,  although  their  employers  could 
ilTord  a  much  higher  remuneration.  Sometimes  we  find 
-nplovers  combining  and  laborers  competing :  sometimes 
..„, lovers  compete  and  laborers  combine.  In  some  cases 
•incliiiicry  animals,  and  natural  agents  co-operate  with 
tbor,  compete  for  it,  and  in  both  ways  add  to  its 
value:  in  other  cases  they  compete  with  it  and  supersede 
it.  In  sonic  cases  there  is  antagonism  between  labor  and 
capital,  each  striving  to  diminish  the  share  of  the  other; 
while  elsewhere  they  co-operate  amicably,  and  aim  at 
augmenting  the  returns  to  both.  So  various  being  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  rates  of  wages  in  particular 
cases.it  is  evident  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages, 
instead  of  being  the  general  cause  which  determines  the 
rales  in  particular  cases,  is  merely  the  result  or  arithmet- 
ical sum  of  the  particular  rates  added  together.  In  look- 
ing to  the  particular  rates,  both  employers  and  work- 
men too  often  think  too  much  of  their  respective  shares, 
and  too  little  of  the  total  amount  to  be  shared.  A  doctrine 
which  has  contributed  to  this  error  is  laid  down  in  some 
celebrated  treatises  of  political  economy — namely,  that 
profit  depends  on  wages,  and  therefore  the  lower  the  wages 
the  higher  the  profit.  But  not  only  is  the  efficiency  of 
labor  a  variable  quantity,  dependent  in  part  upon  the  rate 
of  its  remuneration,  but  capitalists  themselves  have  produc- 
tive powers,  as  also  have  the  instruments,  the  animal,  and 
the  natural  agents  they  employ;  and  it  is  an  error  alike 
for  laborers  to  assume  that  an  increase  of  profit  can  be 
had  only  at  their  cost  or  by  their  exertions,  and  for 
capitalists  to  look  only  to  keeping  down  wages  for  profit. 

Another  reflection  which  the  subject  calls  for  is,  that  the 
economic  system  of  modern  times  must  be  admitted  to 
have  introduced  two  conditions  unfavorable  to  labor,  in 
the  great  uncertainty  and  fluctuations  in  trade,  prices,  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  wages,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  production  on  a  small  scale  with  the  openings 
it  afforded  to  the  majority  of  workingmen  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  small  capitalists  and  masters,  on  the  other  hand.  These 
drawbacks  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  avenue  to  in- 
dependence which  the  facility  of  acquiring  landed  property 
offers  to  labor  in  America.  (See  LABOR,  STRIKES.  TRADES- 
UNIONS.)  T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE. 

Waggoner,  tp.,  Mason  co.,  West  Va.     P.  3324. 

Wag'horn  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Chatham,  England,  in  1800; 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1812;  served  many  years 
in  the  East  Indies,  taking  part  in  several  campaigns  by 
land  and  sea,  and  from  about  1827  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
moting steam  communication  between  England  and  India 
vi&  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  the  interest  of  which  project 
he  made  at  his  own  expense  elaborate  surveys.  He  met 
with  ill-success  for  many  years,  and  exhausted  his  fortune 
in  the  undertaking.  D.  in  London  Jan.  7,  1850.  His 
statue  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  route  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Wag'ner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clayton  co.,  la.     P.  988. 

Wagner  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  the  first  professor  of  patho- 
logical and  surgical  anatomy  in  the  U.  S.,  b.  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  graduated  A.  B.  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, Conn.,  1812,  and  was  made  A.  M.  in  the  same  institu- 
tion 1815;  went  abroad  that  year,  and  through  his  pre- 
ceptor, Dr.  Post  of  New  York,  became  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  three  years;  on  his  return 
settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  soon  rose  to  eminence 
as  a  surgeon.  He  was  elected  professor  of  pathological 
and  surgical  anatomy  in  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Col- 
lege, said  to  have  been  the  first  of  that  department  ever 
established  in  this  country;  in  1832  became  Dr.  Ramsey's 
successor  in  the  chair  of  surgery.  D.  in  Charleston,  S.  C., 
the  scene  of  his  great  promise  of  usefulness,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  painful  illness,  May  22,  1841.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Wagner  (RUDOLF),  b.  at  Baireuth,  Bavaria,  June  30, 
1805 ;  studied  medicine  at  Erlangen  and  Wiirzburg,  and 
comparative  anatomy  in  Paris  under  Cuvier;  undertook 
various  scientific  journeys  in  France  and  Sardinia,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen  in  1829,  and  in  1840  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen, where  he  d.  May  13,  1864.  His  principal  works  are 
— Lehrbuch  der  vernleichenden  Anatomic  (2  vols.,  1834-35), 
Iconeit  jthyniolofficSE  (1839),  Lehrlnit-li  <!<>,•  PfanfO/q0t6(18#Q), 
Iltnidwortrrbiich  der  Physiologic  (4  vols.,  1842-5:5),  A'eurii- 
lonitche  Untertuchungen  (1854),  which  brought  him  into 


conflict  with  Karl  Vogt  and  the  materialistic  school  of 
scientists  ;  Vortittidien  ZH  etna-  ir/KHrnxchaftlichen  MurjJiu- 
Itxfie  ttitd  Phyfiotogi*  '/'••<  iMMoAlfcAon  Gehirm  ale  Seclen- 
urijHiit  (2  vols.,  1800-62). — His  younger  brother,  MORITZ 
FiiiKDKicH  WACSSEB,  b.  at  Baircuth  Oct.  3,  1813,  was  edu- 
cated for  business,  but  left  this  career  in  1834;  studied 
natural  science  at  Erlangen  and  .Munich  ;  accompanied  the 
French  army  in  Algeria  1837-38  as  a  member  of  the  scien- 
tific commission,  and  wrote  Iteiacn  in  der  Regentschqfl 
Ali/ier  (3  vols.,  1841) ;  studied  geology  at  Gottingen  ;  un- 
dertook 1842-45,  with  the  support  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, explorations  in  the  regions  of  the  Black  Sea.  Cauca- 
sus, Armenia,  Koordistan,  and  Persia,  and  wrote — Der  A"«i<- 
kaaus  tn"l  *'"*  I. mid  dfi-  Kottacken  (2  vols.,  1847),  Jieise 
unfit  £bfcAM(1869)|  Heine  iiach  dcm  Arofatund  ilein  ll'x-h- 
landt:  Armenirns  (1850),  Jit  ise  naeh  Pcrnien  ttnd  dem  La-nde 
tier  km  den  (2  vols.,  1852) ;  travelled  1852-55,  with  Schcr- 
zer,  extensively  in  North  and  Central  America,  and  wrote, 
in  connection  with  him,  Reieen  in  Nordanterika  (3  vols., 
1854),  Die  Jlepublik  Cotta-Kien  (1856);  undertook  1S57- 
58,  with  the  support  of  King  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria, 
explorations  in  Panama  and  Ecuador,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  Pctermann's  Millhellunt/en,  and  was  ap- 

fointed  professor  at  the   University  of  Munich  in   1860. 
tis  Travel*  in  Persia,  tletn-tjia,  and  Koordistan  were  trans- 
lated into  English  in  3  vols.  (London,  1864). 

Wagner  (RUDOLF  JOHANNES),  b.  at  Leipsic  Feb.  13, 
1823;  studied  chemistry  and  technology  in  his  native  city 
and  at  Paris ;  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Nuremberg  in  1851,  and  in  1856 
professor  of  technology  at  the  University  of  Wiirzburg. 
In  1858  he  was  made  inspector-general  of  technical  stud- 
ies in  Bavaria.  His  principal  works  arc — Lcltrbuch  der 
Cheinie  (1850),  Lehrbuch  der  cJieniiselien  Technologic  (1850), 
Geschichte  der  Cheinie  (1854),  flandbneh  der  Tt'ff/n«l<^fit 
(4  vols.,  1856-63),  Thcorie  und  Praxis  der  Gewerbe  (5  vols., 
1857-61),  etc.,  most  of  which  have  gone  through  several 
editions  and  been  translated  into  other  languages.  Ho  is 
also  the  editor  of  Jatoetberichtc  iilffr  die  Leitttnnaen  der 
chemischen  Technotoaie  (started  in  1856). 

Wagner  (WILHELM  RICHARD),  b.  in  Leipsic  May  22, 
1813,  son  of  a  police  actuary,  who  died  six  months  after 
his  birth.  His  step-father,  who  was  an  actor  and  painter, 
wished  to  make  a  painter  of  him,  but  for  that  he  showed 
no  aptitude.  The  boy  played  tunes  on  the  piano  at  the 
age  of  seven  ;  at  nine  he  entered  the  Dresden  Kreutzsehule, 
and  studied  hard — not  music,  which  he  cared  little  for,  but 
Greek,  Latin,  ancient  history,  and  mythology.  He  made 
verses,  longed  to  be  a  poet,  translated  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey,  took  up  English,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  Shak- 
speare  projected  a  tragedy  which  was  a  compound  of  Ham- 
let and  Lear.  His  passion  for  music  was  awakened  by 
hearing  Beethoven's  music  in  Leipsic;  he  studied  then  in 
order  to  adapt  his  great  tragedy  for  the  lyric  stage,  but  in 
a  desultory  and  fitful  way,  which  resulted  in  no  solid  at- 
tainment. He  had  no  systematic  instruction  until  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  then  his  impetuous  genius  disdained  rules  ; 
he  preferred  composing  music  to  studying  it.  One  of  his 
boyish  overtures  was  played  in  the  Leipsic  theatre.  Less 
than  six  months  with  Theodor  Weinlig,  spent  in  the  study 
of  counterpoint,  was  his  first  equipment  for  his  extraordi- 
nary career.  He  was  then  nineteen.  An  overture  com- 
posed at  this  time,  after  the  model  of  Beethoven,  was  played 
and  well  received,  he  tells  us,  at  one  of  the  Gcwandhaus 
concerts;  a  symphony,  composed  after  Beethoven  and 
Mozart,  was  performed  at  the  Conservatory  in  Vienna,  and 
later  at  the  Oewandhaus  in  Leipsic.  At  this  period  Wagner 
visited  Vienna,  Prague,  Wurtzburg,  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  music  and  musicians,  all  the  while  undergoing  the 
intellectual  fermentation  which  introduced  his  musical  re- 
form. At  twenty-one  he  abandoned  his  model,  Beethoven, 
and  felt  that  a  new  era  in  music  was  about  to  dawn.  In 
1834  he  accepted  the  position  of  musical  director  at  the 
theatre  of  Magdeburg ;  completed  and  on  ten  days'  notice 
presented  an  opera,  Das  Liebesrerbot,  and  was  not  disheart- 
ened by  its  failure ;  went  to  Berlin  with  the  Liebemerboi, 
but  met  with  no  practical  encouragement  at  the  royal  opera ; 
asked  for  and  received  the  position  of  musical  director  at 
Konigsberg;  in  Dresden  was  moved  by  reading  Bulwcr's 
Jiienzi  to  write  an  opera  with  that  title,  which,  after  some 
delay,  was  brought  out  in  Dresden  in  1842  ;  visited  London, 
and,  being  driven  by  a  storm  into  a  Norwegian  port,  caught 
the  legend  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman;"  went  to  Paris,  but 
found  no  welcome ;  in  1839-40  composed  an  overture  to  the 
first  part  of  Goethe's  l-'anut  and  several  songs;  suffered 
from  want  to  the  degree  that  he  was  compelled  to  arrange 
music  for  all  sorts  of  instruments.  In  1S42  the  success  of 
Kienzi  at  Dresden  secured  his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Kapellmeister  at  the  Dresden  opera-house.  Here  he  fin- 
ished the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  composed  Tanhaueer.  In 
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IM'i  his  ri'volutionary  enthusiasm  forced  him  to  take  ref- 
-i  Kuri'di.     There  ho  became  director  of  the  musical 

.   ,,n:|  of  11 rchc-tra  (if  lln-  theatre  :   composed  !.•>- 

in,  anil  began  the  composition  «f  the  A'//,,  /,:„•/,  H  ;  in 
left  Zurich,  and  resided  for  short  periods  in  Italy, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Carlsrnhe:  attracted  the  attention  of  Lud- 
wi"  kin"  of  Havana,;  established  himself  in  Munich,  und 
entered  on  his  fame.  7V/.M..  «»</  /«»/•/'•  appeared  in 
l-l'i.i.  !>:•  M,i*ti'i-*iii'/i-r  run  .V;<Y;i '»•/•;/  in  1868,  Mid  B«°»- 
,,.,/,/.  the  prelude  to'  the  \il,,  !„«,,, ...  in  1  ^'.i.  \t  Munich 
was  laid  the  plan,  so  hrillianlly  carried  out  at  liaircuth  in 
the  nuamer  of  l>rii,  when-,  in  a  theatre  of  his  own  design. 
wi,i,  ,  t  competed  of  the  tat  material  Oeraumj 

could  furnish,  ami   singers  he   had   himself  selected,  was 
produced,  under  rov:il  patronage  and  imperial  countenance, 
with  the  moral  support  i.f  a  largt   and   disliniruished  puli 
lie,  the  threefold  opera  of  the  Xilr.lutiyrn  ltin:/,  in  which 
his  nni-ical  theories  iiryt  found  full  expression.     Wagner's 
musie:il   reform   is  not  technical;   it  embraces  the  whole 
field  of  conception  and  expression.     Disgusted  with  the 
Italian    and    French    school    of    opera,    while   persuaded 
an  1  more  that  opera  was  the  highest  form  of  musi- 
I  orcsMon,  loathing  the  silly  likrelti  and  disdaining  the 
practice  of   making  music  subservient  to  the  convenience 
of  pet  singers,  he  contended  that  the  theme  of  opera  should 
be  poetic  in   the   purest,  deepest   sense;    that  the  poetry 
should  he  married  to  fitting  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental;  and  that  the  whole  should  bo 
.  ited  with  the  convictions   and    sympa- 
thies of  humanity.     Hence  he  took  his  themes 
from  r< nice,  legend,  and  popular  myths,  ar- 
ranged his  libretti  himself,  and  in  his  musical 
adaptations  consulted  the  intellectual  demands 
of  his   theme,  neglecting  and  even   scorning 
the  popular  arts  of  song  and  melody  which 
delight  the  ears  of  the  opera-loving  public. 
The  phrase  "music  of  the  future,"  which  is 
applied  to  his  work,  was  bestowed  in  derision, 
though  it  was  warranted  by  the  title  of  one  of 
his  own  essays.     The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tan- 
hiinstr,    and   Lohengrin    were    written,    com- 
posed, and  the  two  first  performed,  before  the 
composition  of  his  theoretical  pieces,  the  first 
characteristic  example   whereof,    the    Trlilan 
tiinl  Imlile.  did  not  long  precede  the  ffibel- 
n ii (/«i .     In  this  opera  he  fully  expressed  him- 
self, and  by  it  is  willing  to  be  judged.     Here, 
he  says,  "  I  moved  with  entire  freedom  and 
disregard  of  all  theoretic  scruples."     Wagner 
resents  the  charge  that  his  music  is  destitute 
of  melody.     "  The  one  true  form  of  music,"  he 
••  is  melody.    Music  that  has  no  melody 
has  no  inspiration,  no  power  over  the  feelings,  no  original- 
it\.     But  melody  is  something  more  than  the  fixed  and 
narrow  form  that  belongs  to  the  childish  stage  of  musical 
art— the  dance  form."     "  The  wanderer  in  the  wood  becomes 
every  moment  more  distinctly  aware  of  endlessly-varied 
voices  that  ore  audible  in  the  forest.     They  grow  louder 
and  louder,  and  the  voices,  the  separate  tunes,  he  hears  are 
so  many  that  the  whole  music  seems  to  him  one  grand 
forest  melody.     Yet  he  cannot  hum  it  over  to  himself;  and 
to  hear  it  again  ho  must  again  go  to  the  woods."     Wagner 
is  a  copious  writer :  his  collected  works,  critical,  exposi- 
tory, controversial,  fill  nine  octavo  volumes,  and  abound  in 
vigorous,  ingenious,  original  ideas.     His  musical  composi- 
tions are  numerous.   Besides  the  operas  and  overtures  men- 
tioned, there  are  overtures,  songs,  marches,  poems  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  a  polonaise,  a  sonata,  a  mourn- 
ing symphony  for  the  funeral  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and 
smaller  pieces  that  have  not  been  catalogued.     A  complete 
list  of  his  works,  so  far  as  known,  may  be  found  in  Art  Life 
mnl  •/'/,-, ,,-,V»,  by  E.  L.  Burlingame  (New  York,  1875).    The 
c  volume,  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  Wagner,  con- 
tains a  good  sketch  of  his  musical  system,  taken  from  his 
own  writings.     In  Germany,  where  his  works  are  known, 
Wagner  has  numerous  and  devoted  disciples,  in  spite  of 
bitter  opposition.     Out  of  Germany  he  is  comparatively 
unknown  and  unappreciated.   In  America  he  is  to  the  gen- 
eral public  scarcely  more  than  a  name.  Lohengrin  has  been 
handsomely  presented  in  New  York  ;    Tanhiiiifcr  has  been 
tolerably    we'll    produced.      His    characteristic   pieces   are 
brought  out  in  fragments  at  concerts.     Still,  his  admirers 
are  neither  few  nor  uninflucntial.     Some  of  the  ablest 
critics  arc  on  his  side.     The  most  popular  leader  of  or- 
chestra is  his  adherent.     Those  that  are  best  acquainted 
with  him  give  him  most  praise.     His  home  is  in  Baireuth, 
where  he  lives  in  a  house  of  his  own  designing.     His  wife 
is  a  daughter  of  Fran?.  Liszt,  who  is  a  believer  in  the  genius 
and  the  mission  of  his  son-in-law.      Wagner  calls  him- 
self a  pemimht,  but  derives  from  that  belief  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  more  heartily  the  good  things  that  un- 


expectedly fall  to  his  lot.     Optimism,  he  says,  made  him 

eiiiiiplainnr.'  I aura  he  received  no  little  ;  i  i  .llowi 

him  to  be  grateful  for  small  favor*  and  patii-m  under  heavy 
trial-.  Hi-  ardur  in  the  cause  of  human  right'  made  li'nn 

chccrtulh  <-iin-ent  l.i  niitr  ihc  grand  innrch  tor  the  Ai 
'•an  Centennial  celeliratiun  of  IS76.     (>.  I!.  I  1101  IIIM.II AM. 

WiiK'oncr,  tp.,  (•.-one.-  ra.,  S.  c.     1'.  l:i-j. 

Wagons.     See  CABIIIAOEIJ,  by  L.  P.  DIUH  KKIT,  A.  M. 

Wa'gram,  village  of  Lower  Austria,  12  mi:. 
Vienna,  and  on  the  opposite  or  northern  tide  of  tin    i 
ubo,  famous  for  the  victory  which   Napoleon  gained  hero 
over  the  Austrians  July  il. 

Wag'tail,  the  name  conferred  in  England  on  the  >pe- 

cios  of  passerine  biid-  i  tiuting  the  genera  Mviactlla 

and  Ilifiytfii ;  these  have  the  bill  slender  and lical,  with 

the  upper  mandible  slightly  notched  at  tin-  lip.  und  the 
culiiicn  somewhat  concave  above  the  front  of  the  nostrils ; 
the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  have  each  nine  pri- 
m-tries ;  the  tail  is  longer  than,  or  ci|ual  to,  the  wings,  and 
the  two  central  feathers  arc  rather  longer  than  the  lateral ; 
the  feathers  are  mostly  broadest  at  the  middle,  and  thence 
taper  to  the  tips ;  the  tarsi  arc  rather  long,  and  scutcllatc  in 
front  only  ;  of  the  toes,  the  inner  is  free  almost  to  the  bu*e, 
and  the  outer  adherent  by  the  basal  joint  only  ;  the  hind 
claw  is  more  or  less  curved.  The  name  is  given  in  allusion 


The  Gray  Wagtail, 
to  their  habit  of  "  wagging  "  their  tail  in  a  fan-like  manner. 
They  are  active  birds,  at  homo  equally  in  the  air  and  on 
land ;  they  fly  by  short  undulating  courses,  and  frequently 
emit,  while  on  the  wing,  chirping  notes,-  on  the  ground 
they  run  by  a  rapid  succession  of  steps.  The  species  are 
qaite  numerous;  according  to  Gray,  there  are  16  species 
of  Motacilla,  14  of  Badylet,  2  of  Calnbnlen,  and  1  of 
Limoiiidrmunf.  These  are  all  naturally  peculiar  to  the 
Old  World  and  Australia,  but  the  Motatilln  alia  and 
Budylei  Jlava  have  been  known  to  wander  into  North 
America.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Wah.    See  AILBHCS  FULOEKS. 

Waha'bees,  or  Wahabites,  the  name  of  a  modern 
Mohammedan  sect  prevailing  in  Central  and  Kastern  Am 
bia,  but  hardly  known  outside  of  the  peninsula.     It  was 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
el-Wahab,  who  converted  Saoud,  the  sultan  of  Nedjod,  and 
from   Deraijeh,  the  capital  of  Nedjed,  in   which  Al 
Wahab  lived  and  preached,  his  ideas  spread  so  rapidly  th 
before  his  death,  in  1787,  they  predominated  in  th 
part  of  the  peninsula.     It  was  a  moral  reformation  ra 
han  a  religious   revival  which  A  bd-el-Wahab   £•*** 
and  with  politics  he  did  not  interfere.     The  differences  be 
tween  the   doctrines   of  the  Wahabees  and  those  of  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans   are    comparatively   v 
though  the  Wahabecs  deny  the  inspiration  of 
and  the  justness  of  worshipping  Mohammed  ,  «"•*•£ 
strict  observance  of  all  the  precepto  of  the  Koran 
had  fallen  into  neglect  throughout  the  whole  M 
world,  and  become  very  much  mixed  up  with     »*»"  P™ 

*. ».,  AI-* 
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Aziz  took  Mecca  in  1803,  and  his  grandson,  Saoud  It., 
Me  in  a*  1804.  The  W.h.bite  cultus  was  introduced  in 
(he  v  cities,  and  pilgrimages  were  stopped,  partly  hc- 
.  ,<  he  pil-rims  belonged  to  the  Persian  or  'lurk.sh 
ri  -  and  (,,n^,uentlv  were  considered  heretics,  par  ly  be- 
e  use '  the  gross  vices  and  crime,  winch  these  pilgnm- 
!, "  -  „  ,  .Moneil.  The  prevention  of  the  pilgrimages  ,o  he 
I  oauwd  a  great  commotion  in  the  Mohammedan 
world  mdh"  1304  the  sultan  of  Constantinople  ordered 
M  ','.m'  li  to  punish  the  Wahabees.  After  seven  years' 
i  r VpVraVion,  Mehemet  Ali  was  ready  to  execute  the  order, 
•md  in  1-11  Mecca  and  Medina  were  reconquered.  In 
isis  ihrihim  Pasha  took  and  destroyed  Der&ij eh, and  the 
pan  c'r  "f  the  Wahabees  seemed  completely  broken,  boon, 
however,  other  and  more  important  affairs  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Egyptian  rulers.  The  Egyptian  governors 
were  repeatedly  expelled  from  Ncdjed,  the  «  ahabito  king- 
dom was  reorganized,  and  after  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ah 
in  isifl  E»vpt  retired  altogether  from  the  contest,  and  the 
Wahabees'spread  undisturbed.  In  1S63  they  held  »l» 
towns  and  villages  and  numbered  1.219,000.  (See  Coranccz, 
Ji;,i,,;r,'  il,-«  UVi«Mr»  il.'/nuK  tear  Origine  jiuqu  a.  I  an  1808 
(Paris.  1810);  W.  G.  Palgrave,  Narrative  of  a  Ytari 
.I,, ,„•„:•:/  thi-<m<ih  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  (London, 
1865);'Burckh'ardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  the  Wahubys 
(London,  1830).) 

Wahee,  tp.,  Marion  CO.,  S.  C.     P.  1429. 

Wahkiak'um,  county  of  S.  E.  Washington  Territory, 
bounded  S.  by  Columbia  River ;  surface  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, generally  covered  with  dense  forests.  Lumber  is 
the  principal  product.  Cap.  Cathlamet.  Area,  225  sq.  m. 

p.  2ro. 

Wahkon'sa,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  Iowa.     P.  921. 

Wahoo'.  (1)  The  Enonymns  atropurpureus,  a  fine  orna- 
mental shrub  of  the  U.  S.  belonging  to  the  order  Sapinda- 
cese,  and  often  called  burning  bush  and  spindle  tree.  Its 
bark  has  considerable  use  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic,  tonic, 
and  alterative,  with  cathartic  powers.  (2)  The  winged  elm, 
Ulmtu  alata,  a  small  tree  of  the  Southern  U.  S.  Its  wood 
is  much  valued  for  timber.  Its  branches  have  singular 
corky  wings. 

Wahoo,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Saunders  CO.,  Neb. 

Wahsatch  Mountains.     See  UTAH. 

Wain'wright  (JONATHAN  MAYIIEW),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  at  Liverpool,  England,  Feb.  24,  1792,  of  American  pa- 
rents, his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Mayhew  of  Boston ;  came  with  his  parents  to  the  U.  S. 
1803;  graduated  at  Harvard  1812;  was  tutor  there  in 
rhetoric  and  oratory  1815-17;  took  orders  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  1816;  became  rector  of  Christ 
church,  Hartford,  Conn.,  1816;  assistant  minister  of  Trin- 
ity church,  New  York,  1819;  rector  of  Grace  church, 
New  York,  1821,  of  Trinity  church,  Boston,  Mass.,  1834, 
and  again  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  New 
York,  1838,  having  especial  charge  of  St.  John's  chapel ; 
visited  Europe  and  the  East  1848-49,  and  Europe  aga*in 
in  1852,  when  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him  the  doctorate  of  law ;  was  many  years  secretary  to 
the  House  of  Bishops ;  was  chosen  provisional  bishop  of 
New  York  in  October,  and  consecrated  Nov.  10,  1852 ; 
was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  fine  musician,  and  an  admired 
pulpit-orator.  D.  in  New  York  City  Sept.  21,  1854.  He 
published  a  volume  of  chants  (1819),  Music  of  the  Church 
(1828),  The  Pathways  and  Abiding-places  of  our  Lord 
(illustrated,  1851),  The  Land  of  Bondage,  a  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Egypt  (1852),  several  liturgical  compilations,  and, 
with  Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  The  Choir  and  family  Psalter 
(1851),  and  edited  the  Life  of  Si  shop  Heber,  by  his  Widow 
(2  vols.,  1830),  and  the  magnificently  illustrated  volume, 
Our  Saviour  with  Prophets  and  Apostles  (1850).  A  contro- 
versy between  him  and  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  on  the  possibility 
of  "a  Church  without  a  bishop"  was  issued  in  a  volume 
1844.  A  Memorial  Volume  appeared  in  1856,  with  a  me- 
moir by  Bishop  Doane,  and  another  Life,  by  Rev.  John  N. 
Norton,  in  1858. 

Waite  (CARLOS  A.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1800; 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  lieutenant  of  infantry  1820  ; 
became  major  of  8th  Infantry  Feb.  16,  1847;  commanded 
that  regiment  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  was  brevetted  for 
the  battles  of  Churubusco  and  Molino  del  Rey ;  became 
full  colonel  of  1st  Infantry  June  3,  1860;  served  in  that 
rank  through  the  war  of  the  rebellion  until  Feb.,  1864, 
when  he  was  retired,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
Mar.  13,  1865.  D.  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1866. 

Waite  (HENRY  MATSON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lymc,  Conn., 
Feb.  9,  1787;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1809;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  Dec.,  1812;  practised  law  at  Lyme;  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  1815 ;  was  a 


member  of  the  State  senate  1832-33,  judge  of  the  superior 
court  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors  1834-54,  and 
chief-justice  1854-57.  D.  at  Lyme  Dec.  14,  1869. 

Waite  (HENRY  RANDALL),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Copenhagen, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  16.  1846;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  IstJS; 
became  in  that  year  literary  editor  of  the  Utica  /tm'li/ 
Herald  ;  subsequently  studied  theology  at  Union  Seminary, 
.N.  Y.,  editing  at  the  same  time  the  f/mV <•/•»/(</  (JIHH-II  rli/ 
llrrinr  and  contributing  to  the  press ;  resided  in  Europe  in 
1871-74;  organized  American  (Union  Evangelical) chapel) 
at  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  was  chaplain  at  Rome  ;  became 
in  1874  editor  of  the  New  Haven  Daily  Ercuiiit/  ,/">in:al; 
3ecatnc  in  1875  associate  editor  of  the  International  /,'<>;,.,• 
it  New  York,  and  lecturer  on  political  science  to  the  1'ni- 
versity  of  Syracuse,  and  is  president  of  the  Political  Science 
Association  and  of  the  National  Reform  League,  both  of 
which  owe  their  existence  to  his  efforts.  Author  of  ( 'nrmnin 
t',,ll,-(/<'ii*i«  (1S6S)  and  Ntrmiin*  from  the  Life  of  St.  Pun/  in 
lioini-  (1873);  is  preparing  works  upon  The  History  and 
Scenery  of  the  fit.  Lawrence  River  and  upon  Hiijlirr  Eiliim- 
ti'in.  tho  latter  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Karl  M.Thordin  of 
the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

Waite  (MORRISON  RKMICH),  LL.D.,  son  of  Henry  Mat- 
ion,  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  181(1;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1837,  in  tho  same  class  with  William  M.  Evarts 
and  Edwards  Picrrepont;  studied  law  at  Lymc  with  his 
father,  then  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors  ;  set- 
tled at  Maurnee  City,  0.;  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legisla- 
ture 1849;  removed  to  Toledo  18511:  took  a  prominent 
place  at  the  Ohio  bar;  declined  repented  nominations  ti> 
Congress  and  also  a  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Ohio; 
distinguished  himself  as  U.  S.  counsel  at  the  Geneva  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration  on  the  Alabama  claims  1871 ;  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  constitutional  convention  1873,  and  be- 
came chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Mar. 
4,  ISM. 

Waite  Plantation,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.  P. 
122. 

Waites'burg,  p.-v.,  Walla  Walla  co.,  Wash.  Ter. 
Waits  [Scottish  mate  ;  Ger.  Wacht,  a  "  watch  "],  a  former 
class  of  watchmen  in  English  and  Scotch  towns,  who  at 
certain  fixed  hours  of  the  night  played  upon  the  pipe  and 
other  instruments.  In  London  and  many  other  place?  the 
waits  were  officially  recognized  until  quite  recently,  if  in- 
deed they  are  not  so  at  present  in  some  places.  At  London 
there  are  still  companies  of  men  called  waits  who  during 
the  Advent  season  frequently  serenade  the  citizens,  and  on 
Christmas  morning  call  for  a  Christmas-box. 

Wait'sen,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  is  we.ll  built,  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile 
district  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine.  It  has  educational 
institutions  and  a  large  trade  in  cattle.  P.  12,894. 

Waits'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.  P. 
948. 

Waitz  (GEORG),  b.  at  Flensburg,  duchy  of  Sleswick, 
Oct.  9,  1813;  studied  law  and  history  at  the  universities 
of  Kiel  and  Berlin;  visited  numerous  cities  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Scandinavia,  investigating  their  archives; 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Kiel  in  1842.  at 
Gottingen  in  1849,  and  removed  in  1875  to  Berlin  as  editor 
of  the  Monnmenta  Germanise  Historica.  His  principal  works 
are — Deutsche  Verfassiingsgeschichte  (4  vols.,  1843-61), 
Die  Schleswiff-holsteinische  Geschichte  (2  vols.,  1851-54), 
Ltibeck  unterJurgen  Wallenweber(Z  vols.,  1855-56),  (Iriind- 
ziiye  der  Politik  (1862),  besides  numerous  minor  essays. 
monographs,  and  editions  of  documents  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Germany. 

Waitz  (THEODOR),  b.  at  Gotha,  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
Mar.  17,  1821  ;  studied  philosophy  and  mathematics  at 
Leipsic  and  Jena;  travelled  in  1842-43  in  France  and 
Italy  ;  published  in  1844-46  a  critical  edition  of  Aristotle's 
Organon  in  2  vols.,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  1848  at  the  University  of  Marburg,  where  he  d. 
May  21,  1864.  He  wrote — Grundlegnng  der  Pnyrlioliii/ie 
(1846),  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologic  ah  tfaturvrilieruchafl 
(1849),  Allgemeine  Pddagoyik  (1852);  but  his  principal 
work  is  his  Vie  Anthropologie  der  ffaturvSlker  (5  vols., 
1860-67;  last  volume  edited  by  Gerland),  vol.  i.  giving  a 
general  introduction;  ii.,  treating  of  the  negroes  of  Africa; 
iii.-iv.,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America;  v.,  the 
Malayo-Polynesian  nations.  He  also  wrote  Die  Indianer 
Nordainerikas  (1864). 

Waiv'er  [from  waif].  This  term,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense  as  a  word  of  legal  nomenclature,  denotes  the 
passing  by,  declining,  or  refusing  by  a  person  to  accept  of 
rights  which  may  avail  to  him,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
privileges  which  may  exist  in  his  favor,  or  to  interpose 
objections  which  might  be  raised  to  the  regularity  or  sum- 
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lings  instituted  or  pending  against  him. 

As  a  general  principle,  a  person  may  thus    uai\e  all  ti-bt- 

alld    privileges    which    aliect    him    i  ndi  \  idna  lly.    so   that  no 

oilier  one  uonlil   be  damniticil  by  the  acl.     \\'bcn,  however. 

i  ght  or  privilege  is  of  a  public  nature,  or  gums  out  of 

circumstances  which  are  re,|nire,l  to  be  -triclly  regular  ami 

ii-oin  considerations  of  public  policy,  a  private  |  i 

|,e.-mittcd  I.,  waive   such  right,  ami  thu-   to   <l> 
or  defeat  a  policy  which  ailed-  large  oltlMl  01  perhaps  the 
cum,-  pe-.|de  of  a  State.      A   wa'ner  may  cither  be  ill  ten - 
ti.,iial   and   'boo-  in  a  direct  and  formal   manner,  or  it  may 
be   iininleutional    and    the   OOBjeqiUBoe  of  negligence   or   a 

ir.l    of    establi-heil     methods.       In    the    fir-l     ca-c    [In 
intention  to  surrender  a  right  must  be  clearly  and  uneooiv- 

expressed;   and  in  order  both  to  remove  all  doubt 

an  I  In  furnish  the  highest  e\  idence  of  the  party's  & 
the  law  -.u,, dimes  iei|iiires  the  act  to  be  in  writing.  The 
,  I  ease  furnishes  the  greatest  variety  of  practical 
i|iic-li,ms.  In  all  judicial  proceedings,  criminal  or 
ei\il,  the  law  prescribes  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
t-i  be  t-ikcn  in  a  certain  manner,  by  certain 
form-,  and  at  certain  times;  and  if  this  established  order 
is  not  accurately  complied  with,  the  adverse  party  may 
iihjo-t  to  the  irregularity:  but  if  he,  in  turn,  does 
not  interpose  hi-  objection  at  the  proper  time  or  by  the 
proper  mode,  he  is  considered  as  having  waived  it,  and 
cannot  be  heard  to  urge  it  afterward,  unless,  indeed,  the 
original  fault  was  vital  to  the  whole  pn> -.-ceilings,  and  so 
tainted  them  with  imperil  -lion  that  a  proper  notice  of  it 
given  at  aii  earlier  stage  would  not  have  enabled  the  oppo- 
site parly  to  make  a  sufficient  correction  without  actually 
, -M mm ei King  anew.  The  particular  instances  of  this  waiver 
through  /rrc/,,»  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pos-iblo  ir- 
regularitios  which  may  happen  and  the  possible  objections 
winch  may  he  taken  to  them.  Another  common  species  of 
wauer  is  intentional,  and  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  legal 
reuie  lies.  On  the  occurrence  of  certain  delicts  or  wrongs 
a  double  remedial  right  is  given  to  the  injured  party  for 
his  ele-tion.  For  example,  when  the  wrongdoer  has  taken 
and  carried  nway  or  converted  the  goods  of  another,  the 
owner  may  cither  treat  the  act  as  a  tort,  and  may  sue  for 
the  damages  resulting  therefrom,  or  he  may  waive  the  tort 
and  the  right  of  action  springing  from  the  tortious  act, 
which  often  includes  the  power  to  have  the  defendant  ar- 
rested, and  may  simply  regard  the  transaction  as  a  sale  of 
the  goods  and  bring  an  action  on  the  contract  for  their 
price.  Also,  when  a  buyer  has  procured  a  sale  to  himself 
on  credit  by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  representations, 
so  that  the  vendor  might  rescind  the  contract  and  either  re- 
take the  goods  or  recover  damages  for  their  wrongful  con- 
\crsion,  he  may  waive  the  fraud  and  all  of  its  remedial 
consequences,  and  sue  directly  for  the  price.  In  these  and 
all  similar  cases  the  intention  to  waive  is  shown  by  the 
kind  of  action  uliich  the  plaintiff  commences.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  waiver  of  the  forfeiture  arising  from  the  breach 
of  a  condition  in  a  lease  or  other  conveyance.  Such  for- 
feitures are  deemed  harsh  and  inequitable,  and  the  law  re- 
uires  great  strictness  and  regularity  in  their  enforcement. 
_f,  therefore,  the  lessor  or  other  person  claiming  by  virtue 
of  the  forfeiture  does  any  act  subsequent  to  the  breach  of 
the  condition  which  recognizes  the  estate  and  the  rights 
conferred  by  it  as  still  continuing  to  exist,  he  thereby,  as  a 
general  rule,  waives  the  forfeiture,  although  that  result  may 
not  have  been  intended  by  him.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 
Wakan'da,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Mo.  P.  5342. 
Wakarusa,  p.-v.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.,  about  58  miles 
N.  W.  of  Fort  Wayne;  has  good  schools,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 1  machine-shop,  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills,  and  5  stove- 
shops.  P.  245.  J.  II.  linriBAKKii,  En.  "SUN." 

Wakaru'sa,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Kan.  P.  2401. 
Wake,  in  old  English  usage,  is  the  equivalent  of  VIGIL 
(which  see),  and  in  most  instances  where  the  term  occurs 
in  old  books  it  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  In  many 
English  parishes  the  term  and  custom  still  survive  in  the 
"country  wakes,"  ancient  festivities  which  are  kept  up  on 
the  eves  of  certain  saints'  days.  The  lykc-wakf,  in  which 
the  neighbors  of  a  deceased  person  hold  a  watch  over  the 
dead  body,  is  a  custom  of  entirely  different  character.  It 
is  found  among  the  lower  classes  in  several  countries,  not- 
ably among  the  Irish. 

Wake,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina,  drained  by 
Neuse  ami  Little  rivers,  and  traversed  by  North  Carolina 
Raleigh  and  (laston  and  Augusta  R.  Rs. ;  surface  hilly, 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Granite  and  plumbago  are  found. 
There  are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  manufactures  of  car- 
riages, railway  cars,  iron  castings,  machinery,  and  paper. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples, 
cotton.  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,,  and  tobacco.  Cap. 
Raleigh,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  State.  Area,  1010 
»q.  m.  P.  :'.:>.«  17. 
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Wake  (WILLIAM).  I>.  I).,  h.  at  Illandford,  lt.,i>,  t.hlre, 

England,    ill     |li.i7:    L'laduaM-d     at     I'luist     Church,    II-.' 

liiT'i:  took  ordan  in  the  Church  ol  Ln-Lnil:  b,  -am,  chap- 
lain  I')  the     K,,Lr|i-h  clllha-sy    ill    Fiance;    had    a  theological 

oontrovenj  \\  n  h  Boviuet,  trifling  i  •  -on  w  hat  he  claim • 

he  a    in,-,.  | i  ih«n  of  the  doctrine  of  the   I'hiin-h  of 

Kngland,  I'.  nil   picachcr  lo  tir:i\  V    Inn.  <.• 

of  Christ  Church  I  I'l^'.i,  chaplain  to  K  ing  William,  rector  of 
St.  .lames.  \Vc*t  min-ter.    lli'.i:;.  ilcan  i.l    IXctci    17'1!.  l.i-li<  p 
of  Lincoln    1705,  urchbi-hop  of  (  antcilmiy  1  7  I  U.  alei 
cussed  with  Diiiiin  a  project  for  the  union  of  the   Fugli-h 
and    liallican    churches    1718,      !>.   .Ian.    HI.   I7:;7.      Author 
of  several  controx  er-ial  publications  against  Hi-hop    \ 
bury,  three   \<il,inie,-  of  N, , •,,,»tiif,  and  a  translation   oj 
Apial»i;<-:il  l'n,l,,r,  (1093). 

Wake'field,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  on  the 
Calder,  is  well  limit,  and  has  maliv  educational  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  Its  manufacture*  ol  doth  ami  yarn  have 
declined,  but  its  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  coul  is  icrv  con- 
siderable. P.  L's..0fl9. 

\\  :il,(  lii-lil,  p.-v..  Clay  co.,  Kan. 
Wakcfleld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co..  Mane.,  on  I 
ton  and    Maine.  Newl.nryport  and  (ieorgetou  n.  and    South 
l!c,i-iit,L'  branch  of   Fa-tcin   K.  Us.,  Ill  mile-  ,\  .  ot    llo-tnn. 
contains  1  churches,  a  public  library  containing  about 
volumes,  a  town-hall,  2  hanks,  1  newspaper,  and  manufac- 
tories of  rattan,  stnvc-.  and  linnt-  and  shoes.      P.  ll.'i.'i. 

W.  II.  TWOMIII.Y.  KM.  "Cirizix  *M>  l!\- 
Wakeficld,  tp.,  Stearns  eo.,  Minn.  P.  Hi:!. 
Wakelicld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.  P.  1185. 
Wakefield,  p.-v.,  Washington  co.,  R.  I. 
Wiikcfield,  tp.,  Rappahannock  co.,  Va.  P.  1362. 
Wakeficld,  tp..  Sussex  co.,  Va.  P.  1063. 
Wakeficld  (EDWARD  OIBBON),  b.  in  England  about 
1796;  educated  to  the  business  of  a  land-surveyor;  was 
brought  into  public  notice  in  1826  from  having  eloped  to 
Uretna  Green  and  there  married  a  young  heiress  of  fifteen  ; 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  forcible  abduction,  the  marriage 
being  declared  null  by  special  act  of  Parliament,  and  im- 
prisoned three  years  in  Newgate;  turned  his  experience  to 
advantage  by  writing  a  book  upon  prison  management : 
subsequently  made  minute  inquiries  upon  the  system  of 
colonization  by  convicts  in  Australia,  writing  a  volume  of 
l.i-tti-i-x  /fin,.  Si/fluey  so  full  of  local  knowledge  as  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  genuine  book  of  travel;  iiubl 
Tracts  rrlatiiitj  tu  the  Puniihment  u/  Death  in  the  ilctropolit 
(1831),  and  a  careful  work  on  Enyhtnd  null  .li».,/,,,,  «i 
Ciim/iai-ima  of  the  Suci<il  and  Puliti<-nl  Slut,:  .</  the  Tiro 
.\:iiiuns  (2  vols.,1833),  and  A  Vieir  n/ the  Art  ../  r,./,,,,/r.i- 
tinn  (183H),  in  which  he  promulgated  the  "new  colonization 
system,"  on  which  he  gave  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons:  was  a  director  of  an  association 
formed  upon  his  system  for  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand 
and  of  South  Australia:  attacked  the  system  of  penal  trans- 
portation, to  which  he  gave  the  first  effective  blows,  aided 
by  Robert  S.  Rentoul  and  Sir  William  Molesworth  ;  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Durham  to  Canada  as  his  private  secre- 
tary-, and  rendered  valuable  service  in  the  introduction  of 
the  new  form  of  government ;  resided  for  some  years  in  the 
8.  of  France,  but  subsequently  removed  to  New  Zealand,  a 
colony  which  owed  its  existence  largely  to  his  efforts,  and 
where  his  brother,  Col.  William,  and  his  son.  Edward  Jer- 
nin°-ham,  had  been  (1839)pioneer  settlers.  P.at  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  May  16,  1S62.  Thedistinctive  principle 
of  the  "Wakefield  system"  much  resembles  that  of  the 
American  homestead  and  pre-emption  legislation.  <-"ii-i- 
ing  in  selling  the  lands  in  small  lots  and  at  low  prices  to 
actual  settlers,  and  employing  the  proceeds  as  a  fund  f 
the  transportation  of  fresh  emigrants.  PORTER  C.  Hi 

Wakefield  (OILBERT),  b.  at  Nottingham,  England  Feb. 
22,1756;  graduated  at  and  became  fellow  of  Jesus  (       tge, 
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onnection;  was  classical  tutor  at  Hackney  Ac: 
0-91 :  published  ftilra  fV.V.Va  <S>  |>»rts.  ---'.    »">b. 
I..  1789-95)  and  a  7V«,,.M.V>»  «,  ,k<  ACT  T,.<,.n,,»t 
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p/r  of  Great  Britain.  His  political  friends  presented  him 
with'150011  as  a  token  of  their  sympathy  and  esteem.  D. 
"'  Hackney  Sept.  7.  I  sol. 

W-iki-lirlil  (Piusc.i.i.A  Trewman),  b.  at  Tottenham, 
"  London,  England,  in  1751.  of  Quaker  parents,  was  a 


Sept    1L'.  IS"-. 

WakeHeld  (ROBERT),  b.  in  the  N.  of  England  about 
1480  •  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  on  the 
Continent:  boeinno  "the  greatest  linguist  of  his  time; 
tin. "hi  tln-ek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrinc  in  France  and 
Oormanv;  was  fur  some  years  professor  of  Hebrew  at  the 
UnhWitv  of  Loiivain  :  returned  to  England  1519,  and  be- 
came chaplain  M  Dr.  Richard  Pace:  rendered  assistance  to 
Henrv  VI 1 1.  in  the  matter  of  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catba- 
rinro'f  Aragon:  became  lecturer  in  (ireek  at  Cambridge  1524, 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  15:10  ;  was  a  canon  of  Wol- 
sey's  new  college  I."i:i2,  and  saved  many  Hebrew  and  Greek 
MSS  from  destruction  at  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser  inon- 
MtariM  1536.  D.  in  London  Oct.  8,  1537.  His  Oratlo  <!•• 
l.'imlihia  et  Utilitalc  trinni  Lini/itamm  Arabic*,  ChaUaitm, 
et  HebraicK,  etc.  (London,  1524),  printed  by  Wynkin  de 
Wordc,  was  the  first  book  issued  in  London  in  which  He- 
brew and  Arabic  characters  were  employed,  they  having 
been  specially  cut  in  wood.  Among  bi»  other  works  were  a 
Latin  paraphrase  of  Koheleth  (Ecclesiastes)  and  a  SyttagKa 
de  Kebnroritm  Codicum  Incorni]itione,  the  latter  («.  /.  et  n. 
4to)  an  extremely  rare  specimen  from  the  press  of  De  Worde. 

Wake  Forest,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wake  oo.,  N.  C.    P.  3135. 

Wake'man,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huron  eo.,  0.,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Vermilion  River,  12  miles  S.  of 
Lake  Erie,  45  miles  W.  of  Cleveland,  and  68  miles  E.  of 
Toledo,  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  K.  11.  The 
business  of  the  village  is  in  farm  produce  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil  barrels,  puuips,  flour,  etc.  It  contains  4  churches, 
good  schools,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  about  500 ; 
of  tp.  1216.  F.  M.  LEWIS,  ED.  "FnEE  PRESS." 

Wake-Robin,  a  plant.     See  ARUM. 

Wakesh'ma,  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.     P.  1401. 

Wak'ley  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Manbury,  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1795  ;  studied  medicine  and  surgery  in  London, 
attending  the  lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  1815  ;  prac- 
tised some  years  as  a  surgeon  in  London  ;  retired  from  ac- 


surgery  and  medicine.  Dr.  Wakley  was  coroner  for  Mid- 
dlesex 1839-62,  and  sat  in  Parliament  1835-52.  D.  in  the 
island  of  Madeira  May  2,  1862. 

Wakuafi,  a  tribe  of  East  African  nomads,  inhabiting  a 
territory  near  the  coast  and  traversed  by  the  equator.  They 
are  heathens,  but  practise  circumcision,  and  by  their  lan- 
guage seem  to  be  of  Arabian  stock.  Their  manner  of  life 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Tartars.  They  are  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, but  are  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

Wakul'la,  county  of  N.  Florida,  bordering  on  Appa- 
lachee  Bay,  bounded  W.  by  Oclockonee  River,  and  E.  by 
the  St.  Mark's,  and  traversed  by  a  branch  of  Jacksonville 
Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R. ;  surface  level,  soil  fertile. 
Live-stock,  principally  cattle  and  swine.  Staples,  Indian 
corn  and  a  little  cotton  and  sugar.  Cap.  Crawfordville. 
Area,  504  sq.  m.  P.  2506. 

Wal'bridge  (HIRAM),  b.  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 
1821;  graduated  at  Ohio  University  1841;  studied  law  at 
Toledo,  0. ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1843 ;  became  briga- 
dier-general of  Ohio  militia  1844 ;  settled  in  New  York  City 
as  a  merchant  1847  ;  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
1853-55  ;  was  a  fluent  speaker,  an  effective  promoter  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  war 
for  the  Union,  advocating  early  in  1861  the  calling  out  of 
600,000  volunteers ;  declined  a  seat  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabi- 
net; was  vice-president  of  the  national  commercial  conven- 
tion at  Chicago,  and  president  of  similar  bodies  convened 
at  Detroit  and  Louisville,  and  in  1869  was  a  national  com- 
missioner to  examine  and  report  on  the  Pacific  R.  R.  D. 
in  New  York  City  Dec.  6,  1870. 

Walch  (CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  FRANZ),  b.  at  Jena  Dec. 
25,  1726;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  city,  where  his  father  was  a  professor  of 
theology;  travelled  through  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1750  at  Jena,  and  in  1753  at  Gottingen, 
where  he  subsequently  became  professor  of  theology,  de- 
veloped a  great  activity  as  a  teacher,  and  d.  in  1784.  Of 
his  works,  which  mostly  relate  to  ecclesiastical  history,  the 


most  remarkable  are — Ifistoria  Adoptianonim  (1755),  7/iV 
toriti  PatrofHUtkitarwH  (1760),  and  Entwurf  ,  in> ,-  i-oUHtiin- 
digen  Historic  der  Ketzereien  (11  vols.,  1762  nciy.). 

Walch  (JoiiANN  GEORG),  b.  at  Mciningen  in  1693 ; 
studied  at  Jena,  and  was  appointed  professor  there,  first 
in  eloquence  in  1719,  then  in  theology  in  1724.  D.  in  1775. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  writings  arc — Philoiophittlut 
Lexicon  (2  vols.,  1726),  liibliothri-n  Tlicnlogia  Kelectn  (4 
vols.,  1757-65),  and  Theologia  Patrittica  (1770;  revised 
ed.  1834).  He  had  three  sons — JOHANN  E.  I.  (1725-78), 
professor  and  writer  on  theology  and  mineralogy  ;  CHRIS- 
TIAN W.  F.  (which  see);  and  KARL  F.  (1734-99),  pro- 
fessor and  writer  on  law. 

Wal'cheren,  island  of  the  Netherlands,  forming  part 
of  the  province  of  Zealand,  between  the  10a<t  and  West 
Scheldt  and  the  North  Sea.  It  is  11  miles  long  and  10  miles 
broad,  and  has  45,000  inhabitants.  It  is  low,  and  is  pro- 
tected against  inundation  partly  by  natural  downs,  partly 
by  immense  dykes,  the  rupture  of  which  has  on  mure  than 
one  occasion  been  most  disastrous,  but  it  is  very  fertile,  and 
contains  fine  tracts  both  of  meadow  and  arable  land.  The 
northern  part  of  the  island  is  well  wooded.  Waleheren  ia 
somewhat  famous  in  military  history  for  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  English  under  Lord  Chatham  and  Ad- 
miral Strachan  in  1809. 

Wal'ckenaer  (CHARLES  ATHANASE),  BAROs.b.  in  Paris 
Dec.  25, 1771 ;  was  drafted  into  the  army  in  1793,  and  held 
some  administrative  position ;  attempted  literature,  both  the 
philosophical  essay  and  the  romance;  entered  the  civil 
service  during  the  Restoration,  and  was  appointed  prefect 
of  the  department  of  Nievre  in  1824  and  of  that  of  Aisnc  in 
1826;  retired  from  public  life  in  1830,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  science ;  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1840.  D.  at  Paris  Apr.  27, 
1S52.  His  most  remarkable  works  arc — l'<iti,i<  parwieatn 
des  Inaectes  (1805),  Tableau  des  Araneides  (1805),  Ilintoire 
naturelle  dea  Insectea  apterea  (1837),  Le  Monde  maritime 
(1819),  Geographic  historique  et  comparee  des  Ganlcs  (1839), 
Memoires  touchant  la  Vie  et  lev  Ecrits  de  Mnn  .  <l<  St'rigne 
(5  vols.,  1842) ;  he  also  published  Nouvelle  Collection  de 
Voyages  (21  vols.,  1826-31). 
Wal'cott,  tp.,  Rice  co.,  Minn.  P.  599. 
Walcott  (MACKENZIE  EDWARD  CHARLES), F.S.  A.,  b.  in 
England  in  1822;  educated  at  Winchester  School;  grad- 
uated at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1844;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  was  for  some  years  curate  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, and  subsequently  of  St.  James's,  Westminster ;  be- 
came precentor  and  prebendary  of  Chichester  cathedral 
1863;  was  minister  of  Berkeley  chapel,  Westminster.  Isiitl- 
69  ;  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  a  distinguished 
authority  upon  archaeology  and  architecture,  and  a  con- 
tributor to  numerous  magazines  and  other  periodicals. 
Author  of  The  History  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westmin- 
ster (1847),  Memorials  of  Westminster  (184!) ).  William  of 
Wykeham  and  his  Colleges  (1852),  The  Cathedrals  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1859),  The  Minsters  and  Abbdf  J'/un*  of 
the  United  Kingdom  (1859),  The  South  Coast  of  England 
(1859),  The  East  Coast  of  England  (1861),  Guide  'to  the 
Lakes,  Mountains,  and  North-west  Coast  of  England  (1860), 
Cathedral  Cities  of  England  and  Wales  (London,  6  vols., 
I860),  Memorials  of  Canterbury  (1868),  similar  Memorials 
of  Stamford,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Chiehester,  Worcester,  and 
other  cities  (1865),  Sacred  Archeology,  a  Popular  Ifii-tion- 
ary  of  Ecclesiastical  Arts  and  Institutions  (186S).  and  nu- 
merous other  works,  including  sermons  and  poems. 

Wald,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  manufactures  articles 
of  brass,  copper,  iron,  and  steel.  P.  5775. 

Wal'deck-Pyr'mont,  principality  of  North-western 
Germany,  consists  of  two  parts — Waldcck,  situated  be- 
tween Khenish  Prussia  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  407  sq.  m.,  with  51,824  inhabitants  :  and  Pyr- 
mont,  situated  between  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  25  sq.  m.,  with  7319  inhabitants.  Both 
districts  are  hilly,  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  rich  in 
salt,  iron,  marble,  and  sandstone,  and  covered  with  fine 
forests.  Agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  prin- 
cipal occupations,  and  timber  and  mineral  waters  from 
the  celebrated  springs  of  Pyrmont  form  the  two  chief 
items  of  export. 

Wal'den,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  tp.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Walkill  Valley  R.  R.,  73  miles  N.  of  New  York  City, 
has  3  churches,  excellent  schools,  2  banks,  1  newspaper, 
foundry  and  machine-shops,  2  cutlery-works,  a  woollen- 
mill,  soap-works,  and' 2  hotels.  P.  1254. 

CFIAUNCEV  A.  REED,  En.  "HERALD  AND  RuroiinEii." 

Walden,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.     P.  992. 

Wal'den,  or  Waldensis  (THOMAS),  whose  family  name 

was  NETTER,  b.  at  Saffron-Walden,  Essex,  England,  about 

1380  ;  educated  at  Oxford ;  entered  the  Carmelite  order  in 
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London,  and  was  ordained  sub  deacon  1395;  was  sent  by 
llenrv  V.  as  his  representative  at  the  Council  of  1'isa  I  10!'  : 
'•  pro\  incial  of  the  Ktlglish  Carmelites  I  I  I  1  ;  attcii'li  .1 
in  that  (rapacity  the  Council  of  Constance  1  1 1  •>  :  went  to 
Lithuania  I  (111;  founded  there  several  houses  ot  his  order, 
and  negotiated  a  peace  between  the  Uillgof  I'olan'l  and  the 
:nc  Knights:  was  con!c--or  to  llenrv  V..  whom  he 
alteii'lel  "0  In-  deathbed  I  I'-'L.'  :  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards;  accompanied  Henry 
VI.  t"  France,  and  d.  at  Koilen  Nov.  L'.  1  loll.  Author  of 
treatises,  llm -liinnl--  niilii/iinni  Fut.i  Ki-i-ln,i.-r  CatkoUemmoA 
II,  S'i,',-.i,<ir:ilin,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer  of 
the  -cries  of  tracts  entitled  /  '««•  •/• -nil  Xiziiniornin  .li-hnnuit 
H'i/,-/il'(-  Hundlcsol  Wvclille's  Tai>  ditcd  by  Dr. 

\Vi  W.  Shirley  iii  the  "Rolls  Scries"  (1SJ>). 

Wnldrii'*,  tp.,  Calhoun  co..  Ala.     P.  1070. 

Waldcn/M's,  c.alle  I  also  VullciiM-N  or  Valdonses 
[from  ml/in,  ••valley"],  and  Vaudois  [••men  of  the  \al 
lc\  s"|,  a  I'rote-lant  sect,  and  community  in  Italy,  number 
in,'  in  l-v'.'J  about  20,000,  now  numbering  about  25,000, 
moil  of  whom  are  in  Piedmont,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cottiaii  Alps,  f,-,,,,,  L'.'i  to  111  or  more  miles  S.  \V.  of  Turin, 
o  ii]i\in'_'  u  romantic  district  of  about  22  by  18  miles. 
From  ir, -ti  to  |s_»i  there  were  thirteen  parishes — there  are 
now  .-ivtccn-  in  the  three  valleys  of  Lucerna,  Perosa,  and 
San  .Muriino.  In  1814  the  territory  was  reannexed  to  Sar- 
dinia. The  original  language  of  the  people  was  a  dialect 
of  the  old  Provencal,  which  gave  way  largely  to  the  French 
in  conse<inencc  of  the  introduction,  utter  the  plague  of  1630, 
of  fifteen  pallors  from  (ieneva.  But  It  Mian  is  also  spoken, 
and  is  now  sf cattily  gaining  ground.  Of  four  journals  pub- 
lished in  1S73,  three  were  in  Italian  and  one  in  French. 
The  people  arc  remarkably  intelligent,  industrious,  honest, 
and  hospitable.  For  000  years  they  have  claimed  descent 
from  a  ra.'e  which  peopled  the  same  valleys  and  professed 
the  same  faith  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
This  claim,  onee  generally  allowed  by  Protestant  histo- 
rians, and  still  maintained  by  some,  is  no  longer  tenable. 
Vigilantiiis  of  the  fourth  century,  and  Claudius  of  Turin 
of  (he  ninth,  were  not  Waldcnses,  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  that  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Lyons  in 
Fiance,  who  is  called  Waldo,  Waldus,  Waldius,  and  even 
Waldcn-is.  The  earliest  authority  for  Peter  Waldo  or 
Petrus  Waldus  is  a  manuscript  of  1404  A.  n. ;  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known.  The  sudden  death  of  one  of  his 
friends,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Lyons,  turned  his  attention 
to  spiritual  things.  Two  ecclesiastics  were  employed  to 
prepare  for  him  vernacular  translations  of  the  Gospels, 
witii  other  portions  of  Scripture,  and  some  passages  of  the 
Fathers  topically  arranged.  About  1170 — some  say  in 
1173— he  distributed  his  property  to  the  poor,  and,  with 
several  associates  of  both  sexej  who  had  joined  him,  began 
tu  preach  in  the  streets  of  Lyons  and  of  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  aim  was  to  revive  the  fervent,  simple, 
self-denying  piety  of  the  early  Church.  He  emphasized 
the  right  and  duty  of  every  Christian  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures for  himself,  and  held  that  laymen,  if  only  truly  re- 
generate, might  properly  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. His  followers  styled  themselves  Jfamiliiitl  ("  the 
Poor").  Others  called  them  Leoninta  (from  Leuiin  =  Lyons) 
or  Xnbntnti  (from  mtbot.  "  wooden  shoo  ").  The  name  H  >tl- 
./.  ji»«i  first  occurs  in  1194  in  an  edict  of  Ildephonsus,  king 
of  Aragon.  Waldo  was  excommunicated  oy  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  but  appealed  to  the  pope  (Alexander 
III.),  and  the  third  Lateran  Council,  then  (1179)  in  ses- 
sion, tailed  to  brand  him  as  a  heretic.  Afterward,  at  Ve- 
rona, under  Lucius  III.,  in  1184,  he  was  condemned  and 
driven  into  exile.  He  died  in  1197,  possibly  in  Bohemia, 
but  probably  in  Northern  Italy.  His  followers  multiplied 
rapidly  in  several  countries,  but  especially  in  Southern 
France,  Northern  Spain,  and  Northern  Italy,  whence,  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  gradually 
came  together  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and 
have  remained  there  ever  since,  in  spite  of  thirty-three 
bloody  persecutions,  some  of  which  are  among  the  blood- 
iest in  history.  One  of  these  massacres  (in  1655)  called 
forth  Milton's  immortal  sonnet  beginning — 

"  Avenge,  0  Lord !  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
I.ic  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold." 

Setting  aside  their  claim  to  a  high  antiquity,  recent  writers 
recognize  three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Waldenses : 
(1)  When  they  differed  but  very  little  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  except  in  regard  to  purity  of  life  and  the  use  of 
Scripture;  (2)  when  they  denounced  Rome  as  Babylon 
and  the  pope  as  Antichrist ;  (3)  since  their  reformation  in 
doctrine,  which  began  in  the  time  of  HUBS  of  Bohemia  (d. 
l-llj).  and  was  completed  in  the  time  of  Luther  and  Cal 
%in.  As  late,  apparently,  as  1520  or  1524  their  form  of 
government  was  still  episcopal.  They  arc  now  Presbyte- 
rians, each  congregation  having  a  pastor,  elders,  and  dea- 


cons.    The  churches  are  all  under  a  coniiitory  called  '•  The 

Table."    Their  present  standard  of  doctrine  is  \. 
(of  '.'.'.',  article-,  dating   from    lli.'ij,  and  probablv  conif 
by  .lean   Leger.  then  lion  mml, -ratio 

historian.     Tin-  e.,n!i---ion  is  Calvinisth — indeed,  i-   bor 
rowed    largely  from   Ihe   llallic   Conlc-sion   of   I.../.I.  which, 
if  not    composed  by  Ciihin    him-cll.  had   both  b 
tion    and    his   approval.      Their   Bofl  •iinniary  "t 

doctrine,  Thf  \nl,l<  /,***<oi.  which  was  formerly  Mippo-ed 
to  have  come  down  from  the  twelfth  ti-ntnrv.  i-  now  as- 
signed to  the  fifteenth.  (Ireat  injustice  i-  done  them  by 

tho-e  Unman  Catholic  writer-  wh iiifonnd  ihcm  w/ 

Albigen-es  and  Cathari.     They  were  never  tainted  with  the 
Manichifun  here-y.      Between  them,  howoci,  and  the  l!o 
hi-inian  Brethren  the   e.nneciion    was    \,,\   e|. ,.,-,  ;i !t hon^li 
it  is    impossible    t,,  determine   exactly  the  indehi 
each  to  the  ollo-i .       \    new   era  in  their  hi-torv  dated  from 
the  visit  of  Dr.  Hilly,  .-anon  of  Durham,   in"  1 -I':;,  v. 
ATorrattw    .-/' »m   Sjtemnian  t<>  tin  M-.iititntn*  »t   /'i..< 
(1824)   recalled  the  attention  of  the  Protestant   world  to 

this    interr.-tillg    people.       Moved    by    tin-    book,    which    he 

chanced  to  see  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of  UYlliii 
Col.  Beckwith,  who  had  lost  a  leg  under  Wellington  at 
Waterloo,  went  among  the  Waldensea   in   1827,  and  re- 
mained   there,    laboring    earnestly    lor    their    improvement, 
with  only  occasional  interruptions,  till  ho  died  in  ISI',2.     A 
Memoir  of   Col.    lieckwilh.   by   .1 .    I1.   .Meili.-.    V. 
pastor  at  Turin,  was  published  in  1873,     Since  |s(s.  when 
for  the  first  time  in  all  their  heroic  history  full  liberty  of 
worship  was  granted  them,  the  Waldenses  have  greatly 
flourished.      In    Turin  they  number  1500,  have  rcm 
their  theological  seminary  to  Florence,  are  sending  forth 
missionaries,  and  have   established  congregations   in  all 
parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula.     They  have  hospitals  and 
colleges  (at  La  Tour  and  Pomarct)  and  excellent  schools. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  copious.  I'errin,  /lixtniir 
de*  Vavdoi*  (1619);  Morland,  Hiftory  of  tin  Ki-iiuii--li.nl 
Churche*  of  the  I'allcy*  of  I'ieilmnnt  (1658) ;  Leger,  Hiituirt 
tfenfrale  de*  Enliven  evanyfliqueit  den  Valleet  de  I'iewtint  t,n 
Viiitilviie*  (1669);  and  Allix,  Some  Remarks  upim  ill. 
cleiinitical  Hittory  of  the.  Ancient  Churchei  of  I'ieduinnt 
(1690;  new  ed.  1821);  Maitland,  Tract*  and  Document, 
illHttrntiee  of  the  Doctrine*  and  Rite*  of  the  Ancient  Albi- 
yenie*  mill  \\'nlilrn*t*  (1832) ;  Munston,  Hiitoire  de*  Vnn- 
doi*  (1834)  and  L' In-all  de*  Alpen  (1851,4  vols.);  Monas- 
tier,  Hittoire  de  PEylite  vaudoiie  (1847,  2  vols.) ;  llahn, 

<l,-*rhi,-ht,-dfr  ir</M«.««-(1847):  Dieckhoff,  Die  \\'.,l,l - 

I'M  Milli-lnltrr  (1851);  Herzog,  Die  romaniichen  Wnldmter 
(1853);Todd,  Booktofthe  K«nrfo«(1865);  Palaeky,  Verhiilt- 
ni*>  der  Waldenier  zu  den  vahmiichett  Secten  (1869) ;  Schaff, 
Creed*  of  Christendom  (1877,  3  vols.).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Wal'do,  county  of  S.  Maine,  bounded  E.  by  Pcnobscot 
River  and  Bay,  drained  by  St.  George  and  Marsh  rivers 
and  affluents  of  the  Sebasticook,  and  traversed  by  Maine 
Central  R.  R. :  surface  undulating,  with  considerable  pro- 
ductive soil.  It  has  a  large  export-trade  in  timber,  staves, 
lime,  etc.,  and  a  considerable  cod  and  mackerel  fishery. 
Principal  live-stock, cattle  and  sheep.  Staples,  manufac- 
tured articles,  lumber,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Belfast.  Area,  812  sq.  m.  P.  34,522. 

Waldo,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  1051. 

Waldo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.     P.  648. 

Waldo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.  P.  of  v.  247;  of 
tp.  1029. 

Waldo  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10, 1762 ; 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution ;  taken  prisoner  at  Ilorse- 
neck  and  confined  in  the  Sugar-house  prison,  New  }  ork  : 


graduated  at  Yale  College  1788;   was  a  Congregational 
pastor  at  West  Suffolk,  Conn.,  1792-1809;  was  afterward 


Waldo  (PETER).    See  WAI.DESSES. 


Waldo  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  ir    •«»«•«"• 
gaged  in  commerce  at  Falmouth,  Me. ;  acquired  a 
fortune:  crossed  the  ocean  fifteen  Mmes :  was  an  mt«n.l. 

/••_.i    Le  >_•:-  ii-:n;.,,,,   P..,.nerell.  with  whom    lie   Sen  cu    u 


friend  of  Sir  William  Pcpperell,  < 
the  Massachusetts  council,  and 
commi 

1745.  i r—     . 

service.     D.  on  Penobscot  River, 


years 
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Waldo  (SAMUEL  Pi'TNAM).  grandson  of  flcn.  Israel  Put-  j 
nam.b.  in  Connecticut  in  1780  :  author  of  Cto«of  JoobOB, 
DMtfair,   NiohelM   Kiddle.  P»«'  J<)n<!a'  E.  Preble,  and  A.  , 
Murmv:   of    JW  ^  JJHM    .»/••'" '•'"   (  I  S18);   prepared    tor 
publication  Archibald  Kobbins's  ./,„„•..../  .;/  (/-./,.'»»  »./  '/"' 

/;,.„,  OHMMrM  «/'••»  ''<•'   "'•«"•'•<'  '"""'  "'  ••V'-"-"-    (•Sl«0 
KII.KY,  J  IMKS.)     I),  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.,  1826. 

Wal'doboro',  p.-v.  and  t|i.,  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on  Knox 
and  Lincoln  R.  K.,  at  the  heml  of  tidewater  on  Medomak 


Wal'dron,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Scott  oo.,  Ark.,  has  good 
ichools,  2  silversmiths,  2  furniture  manufactories,  1  news- 


paper. 2  gins,  2  hotels,  and  1  mill.     P.  102. 

R.  A.  ALLISON,  En.  "  REFORMEK." 

Wald'wick,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     P.  935. 

Wales  was  inhabited  by  the  Cymries,  a  people  of  Celtic 
descent,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  name  to  Britain. 
Conflicts  soon  arose  between  the  Cymric*  and  the  Romans,  ; 
an.l  the  latter  repeatedly  invaded  Wales,  though  without 
conquering  it.  Against  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Cymric 
smvccdod  also  in  vindicating  their  independence,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Danish  conquest  of  England,  Wales  had  become 
divided  between  several  princes  who  warred  against  each 
other,  and  the  Cymries  were  finally  compelled  to  pay  trib- 
ute. The  tribute,  however,  was  refused  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  he  accordingly  invaded  the  country  and  con- 
quered it.  The  Welsh  retained  their  own  native  princes, 
but  they  had  to  pay  tribute,  and  their  independence  was 
gone.  Rebellions  and  wars  ensued,  until,  in  1282,  LLEWEL- 
LYN AP  GRIFFITH  (which  see)  was  defeated  and  slain,  and 
Edward  I.  united  the  country  with  England  by  the  statute 
of  Rhuddlan  (12S4),  and  gave  his  son,  afterward  Edward 
II.,  who  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon  Apr.  25,  1284,  j 
the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  The  country,  however,  still  ; 
retained  a  kind  of  political  independence,  but  as  this  gave 
rise  to  frequent  controversies  and  new  insurrections  (see 
(!  I,;:NDOWER),  Henry  VIII.  finally  merged  the  country  com- 
pletely into  England  in  1536.  (For  its  geography,  statistics, 
language,  and  literature  see  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  WELSH 
LANGUAGE  AXD  LITERATURE.) 

Wales,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.     P.  556. 

Wales,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.     P.  831. 

Wales,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     P.  1358. 

Wales,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1416. 

Wales,  New  South.     Sec  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Wales,  Prince  of.     See  ALBERT  EDWARD. 

Wales'ville,  p.-v.,  Whitestown  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  115. 

Walew'ski  (ALEXANDRE  FI.ORIAN  JOSEPH  COLONNA), 
COUNT  and  DUKE,  b.  at  Walewice,  Poland,  May  4,  1810,  a 
son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  countess  Walewska ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Geneva;  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  patriot 
army  in  1830,  and  was  sent  in  the  same  year  to  London  to 
solicit  an  English  intervention  ;  went  to  France  after  the 
fall  of  Warsaw ;  entered  the  army  as  a  captain,  and  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen  ;  gave  up  subsequently  the 
military  career  and  devoted  himself  to  politics  and  litera- 
ture ;  wrote  Un  Mat  siir  la  Question  d'Afritjne  (1837),  L'Al- 
fi<ni'-e  annl.ai*e  (1838),  also  a  drama,  L'Ecole  chi  M>ui</<' 
(1840),  and  founded  the  Messatfer,  which  he  sold  in  1840  to 
Thiers;  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  charge 
d'affaires  to  Buenos  Ayres  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848;  was  sent  in  1849  as  ambassador  to  Florence, 
and  in  1854  to  London;  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
May  7,  1855-Jan.  4,  I860,  minister  of  state  Nov.  24,  1860 
-June  23,  1863,  and  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Sept.  1,  1865-Apr.  2,  1867.  D.  at  Strasbourg  Oct.  27, 1868. 

Wal'ford  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Ilatficld  Pevercll,  Essex, 
England,  in  1823,  is  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  Bart.;  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house;  gradu- 
ated at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1845;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  being  in  sympathy  with  the  "Trac- 
tarian  "  movement,  soon  seceded  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  became  assistant  masterof  Tunbridge  School  1846; 
afterward  became  a  private  tutor  in  preparing  pupils  for  Ox- 
ford, and  has  written  or  edited  numerous  educational,  bio- 
graphical, genealogical,  and  literary  works,  and  translated 
several  volumes  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  in 
"  Bohn's  Library."  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Cmirt  Circular  18f>8-59.  sub-editor  of  Once  a  Week  from 
its  beginning  to  1863,  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Mfifizim 
1865-08,  and  of  the  Register  from  July,  1869.  Among  his 
publications  were  the  annual  Shil/htrj  faeraf/r,  Shi/tint/ 
Baronetage,  etc.  (1857  sea.),  'Men  of  the  Time  (1862),  and 


i;,'l,ri-*fiitatit:c  Men  in  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  with 
/'/i.if..'/ni/i/m-  l'»riraitn  (1867).  He  has  written  many  bi- 
ographies in  Knight's  ('i/i-ln/iailin.  and  furnished  for  many 
\cais  the  obituaries  of  distinguished  men  to  the  Time*, 
Illustrated  Londim  A'cwt,  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

Walhal'la,  in  Northern  mythology,  the  name  of  the 
magnificent  palace,  resting  on  spears  and  covered  with 
shields,  to  which  the  warriors  repaired  when  they  fell  on 
the  battlefield  fighting  bravely.  Those  who  were  cowards 
and  tlied  in  their  beds  from  sickness  or  old  age  were  sent 
to  Nillhcim.  anil  that  place  was  as  dark  and  gloomy,  as 
silent  and  shadowy,  as  Walhalla  was  bright,  resplendent, 
anil  stirring  with  life.  Kvcry  morning  the  Einheriars,  the 
inhabitants  of  Walhalla,  inarched  out  at  cock's  crow  from 
its  J40  doors,  through  each  of  which  800  men  could  walk 
abreast.  The  day  they  spent  to  their  hearts'  delight  in 
fighting  furiously  against  each  other,  but  toward  sunset  all 
the  wounds  healed  up,  and  home  they  went  to  the  banquet 
in  Odin's  hall,  where  roast  pork,  the  favorite  dish  of  the 
old  Norsemen,  was  served,  cut  fresh  every  morning  from 
the  wild  boar  Srchrimner,  while  Freya's  maids  handed 
round  the  strong  mead  in  golden  horns.  The  idea  of  a 
future  life  was  much  more  vivid  in  the  Scandinavian 
mythology  than  in  any  other  pagan  religion,  and  it  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  man's  conduct  in  this  life,  as  his  future 
state  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  deeds  he  achieved  dur- 
ing his  life  on  earth.  liut  his  moral  ideas  were  extremely 
narrow,  nearly  confined  to  a  mere  distinction  between 
bravery  and  cowardice,  and  his  ideas  of  moral  reward  and 
punishment  were  extremely  coaree,  simply  an  exaggerated 
image  of  his  earthly  delights. 

After  the  wars  between  Germany  and  France,  which 
ended  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1815,  King 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting  a  temple, 
of  fame  which  should  be  called  Walhalla,  and  in  which 
busts  and  statues  should  be  placed  of  all  the  great  men 
Germany  had  produced.  The  temple  was  built  ls:'.o  IL'. 
and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
Germany.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Parthenon,  232  feet  long, 
110  feet"  broad,  and  63  feet  high,  built  of  a  fine  reddish 
marble,  and  situated  at  Donaustauf.  on  a  hill  on  the  Dan- 
ube 250  feet  above  the  river.  The  substructure  and  the 
surroundings  arc  magnificent,  and  contribute  largely  to  set 
off  the  building  itself.  The  design  was  made  by  Leo  von 
Klenze.  the  bas-reliefs,  statues,  and  groups  which  adorn  the 
edifice  by  Rauch,  Schwanthalcr,  and  I.  M.  Wagner.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  a  German  temple  of  fame  should 
be  a  Greek  building  with  a  Scandinavian  name;  and  Ger- 
man critics  say  that  a  similar  confusion  reigns  with  respect 
to  the  Einheriars  who  are  selected  for  this  Walhalla. 

CLEMENS  I'KTKHSKN. 

Walhalla,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Oconee  co.,  S.  C.,  the  present 
terminus  of  Blue  Ridge  R.  R.,  contains  4  churches,  a  col- 
lege, 1  bank,  1  newspaper,  1  brewery,  and  2  hotels.  P.  716. 

THOMPSON  &  KEITH,  Ens.  "  KK.OWKE  CoriiiKU." 
Walhon'ding  River,  called  also  White  Woman's 
River  and  Mohican  River,  is  formed  by  several  forks 
which  unite  in  Ashland  eo.,  0.  At  Coshocton,  0..  the 
stream  joins  the  Tuscarawas,  and  forms  Muskingum  River., 
Walke  (HENRY),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Virginia  in  1809  :  en- 
tered the  navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  1,  1827;  became  lieu- 
tenant in  1839,  commander  in  1855.  captain  in  1862,  com- 
modore in  1866,  rear-admiral  in  1870;  retired  in  1S71. 
Served  with  great  gallantry  during  the  civil  war  at  Fort 
Henry,  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Vicksburg,  Grand 
Gulf,  Memphis,  and  various  other  places  on  the  Western 
waters,  and  was  complimented  in  official  despatches  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  the  general  of  the  army,  and  Kcar- 
Admirais  Foote,  Porter,  and  Davis.  FOXIIALI.  A.  PARKER. 

Walk'er,  county  of  N.  W.  Alabama,  drained  by  Black- 
water  and  Gipsy  rivers  and  affluents  of  the  Black  Warrior  ; 
surface  hilly,  soil  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found,  and  timber  is  abundant.  Live-stock,  principally 
cattle  and  sheep.  Staples,  cotton,  rye,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
wool.  Cap.  Jasper.  Area,  828  sq.  in.  P.  6543. 

Walker,  county  of  N.  W.  Georgia,  drained  by  Cha- 
tooga  and  Chickam'auga  rivers,  traversed  by  Taylor's  ridge, 
and  containing  Lookout,  White  Oak,  and  Pigeon  moun- 
tains; surface  broken,  soil  rich  along  the  streams.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  marble,  limestone,  and  lead  abound,  and 
there  are  several  fine  mineral  springs.  Live-stock,  princi- 
pally cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  wool,  a  little  tobacco,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Lafayette.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  9925. 

Walker,  county  of  E.  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Trinity 
River  and  traversed  by  Houston  and  Great  Northern  R.  R. ; 
surface  level,  soil  a  rich  alluvium.  There  arc  saw-mills  and 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen.  Principal  live- 
stock, cattle  and  swine.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and 
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sweet  potatoes.     Cap.  Huntsville.  -Area,  854  sq.  m.     P. 
9776. 

Walker,  tp.,  <'nnway  co.,  Ark.     P.  222. 

Walker,  i|...  Han. k  ,•„..  m.     p.  1171. 

Willkrr,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Iinl.     1'.  L'-l. 

Walker,  tp.,  Hush  <•<>.,  Ind.     1'.  in.- 1. 

Walker,  tp..  An.ler.son  Kun.      1'.  SIM. 

Walker,  tp..  Kent  oo.,  \l  i.  ii      I'.  : 

Walker,  tp.,  Momioau  oo.,  .M...     I'.  3491. 

Walker,  p.-v.  un>l  tp.,  Outre  m..  I'a.     I'.  1356. 

Walker,  tp.,  Huntingdon  c<i.,  I'u.      1'.  '.ITS. 

Walker,  t|...  .limiiita  co.,  I'u.      I'.  1008. 

Wulker,  tp..  Wise  c,i.,  Va.     P.  10.16. 

Walker,  p.-v.  nml  tp.,  W 1  oo,  We-t  V,i.     p.  1205. 

Walker  (AintAiiAM  JOSEPH  i,  Ii.  in  Isls  near  Nashville, 
Tcim.:   graduated    nt    Nashville   I   aiv«rilty   1838 j    v. .. 
initte  I  (•'  U".':il  pr;r-li:-r   1  -  I  I  ;  M'lt  le.i  ill  .1  ark -i.n  vil  le.  A  la.. 
1SIL';    liecime  a   successful    lawyer   inn!    Denooratta    !'L'I> 
lutor:   removed   in  I  -.iL'  tn  Tulladcga,  anil   in  l-.il  tx 
one  of  tin- Stud'  chancellors;   «n.-    1  >.id  59  a  judge  of  the 
State  supreme  rniirt;  chief-justice  1859-68.     I),  at  Mont- 
gomery Apr.  2.">,  I-7L'. 

Walker  (AHASA),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock.  Conn..  May 
4,  ITiMt;  e lucate  1  in  ihc  common  school  at  North  Brook- 
fleld.  Mass. ;  beoame  a  merchant  at  Bos  too  1S25;  was  a  pi  -om 
inent  ii'lvooate  of  the  construction  of  th«  Western  K.  K.. 
an  influential  member  of  the  early  anti-slavery  circles.  ari<l 
a  leii'ler  in  tin-  cause  of  temperance;  visited  Kun.pe  1843 
iiml  l-l'.i  as  delegate  to  peace  conventions;  was  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Olicrlin  College.  0.,  IH42-49;  Was 
a  representative  in  tin1  Massachusetts  legislature  1848, 
member  uf  the  State  senate  1849,  secretary  of  state  1851- 
52 ;  was  chosen  tn  the  State  constitutional  convention  1  &68  : 
was  member  (if  Congress  1862-6:!,  and  of  the  Philadelphia 
loyalists'  convention  1866,  and  lecturer  on  political  econ 
miiy  ut  Amhorst  College  from  1861-66.  D.  at  North  Brook- 
lield  Out.  29,  1875.  Author  of  The  Science  of  \\'-,,lth 
(1X66;  7th  oil.  1874),  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Tnint- 
in'i/'oiiii  (if  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Massachusetts  (7 
vols.,  1848-54). 

Walker  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  England  in  1753;  settled  in 
Now  York  at  iin  early  age;  became  a  merchant;  served  in 
tin-  Krv  oluiion  as  aiile-de-camp  to  Gen.  Steuben  and  to 
Washington  1781-82;  was  subsequently  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  New  York  and  a  broker  in  New  York  City, 
where  ho  was  navnl  officer  in  Washington's  administration  : 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1S01-(KI;  became  in  1797  agent 
for  the  vast  landed  estates  of  the  earl  of  Bute  in  Central 
New  York,  and  was  identified  with  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Utica,  where  he  d.  Jan.  13,  1818. 

Walker  (CLEMENT),  b.  at  Cliffe,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
about  1A95  :  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  left 
withouta  degree ;  became  usher  to  the  exchequer ;  was  origi- 
nally a  royalist  and  churchman,  but  having  been  chosen 
to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Wells  1640,  distinguished  him- 
self bv  his  violence  as  a  Presbyterian  and  promoter  of  the 
11  s  >!emn  League  and  Covenant,"  and  by  nis  hostility  to 
the  Independents,  against  whom  he  wrote  his  Complete 
Illttni-1/  i,f  fiit/i'/wai/rui'i/  (164B-50),  a  work  of  great  value 
for  the  annals  of  that  stormy  period  ;  was  imprisoned  by 
Cromwell  in  the  Tower  1649,  where  he  d.  Oct.,  1651.  He 
wrote  there  The  Hiyh  Court  of  Juttice,  or  CromwelCt  A'etc 
Slaitghtcr-houae. 

Walker  (DAWSON  A.),  b.  in  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  Dee. 
7.  IShl;  graduated  at  East  Tennessee  University  at  Knox- 
villc  in  Aug.,  1843  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
liar  in  Feb.,  1845;  moved  to  Georgia,  and  located  at  Spring 
Place  in  Mar.,  1845;  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill 
u  vacancy  cm  the  bench  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  Cher- 
okee circuit  in  Feb.,  1860;  was  elected  to  the  same  place 
in  Jan..  1^61  ;  was  again  appointed  to  the  same  position 
in  Mar.,  1865;  in  1866  was  elected  by  the  legislature  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  for  six  years,  but  lost  this  position 
under  the  reconstruction  laws  in  1868,  as  he  was  not  re- 
niiininated  by  (!ov.  Hiilloek.  He  was  appointed  by  Pros. 
(Jriint  one  of  the  members  of  the  civil  service  commission 
in  1871  :  in  1872  was  the  cundidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  g  n  ernor  of  the  State.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  great  distinc- 
tion, and  resides  at  Dalton.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Walker  (KKANCIS  AMASA),  son  of  Amasa,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mas-..  July  o_  |s|(i:  graduated  at  Amherst  1860;  studied 
law  under  Judges  Devens  and  Hoar  at  Worcester;  entered 
the  army  ISIil  as  sergeant-major  of  Devens's  regiment; 
became  assistant  adjutant-general  of  Couch's  brigade  Sept. 
14,  1861,  adjutant-general  of  Couch's  division  Aug.  II, 
1SI12.  colonel  on  the  si  ill  of  the  2d  army  corps  Dec.  23, 
1863,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  1865:  was  wounded  at 
Chanoellorsville ;  taken  prisoner  at  Keams's  Station,  and 


confined  in  Libby  prison,  whore  his  health  wu  •hMUred- 

was  a  tcaeli.-r  al   U  illi.-t,,,,  .-cmmarv.  Ka-lh:,,,,,,,, 

Jf*  "l  u liter  of  the  Springfield  /;.,,,,i.i,.  „„  ihotMl»", 

''""'-I'  ">'    the    bureau  1Mlr  ' 

department  at  Wuhinftoi   I-'1.'.':  »»H  ,up..rl!. 

the  ninth  census  ,,f  the   I  .  s.  1-70-71  .  ,., 

1"  linn  affairs    I.-7I    7:1.  and  ha.-    b.-en  si, 

"I    pnliticiil  rcon.iiin   :,,,d  hi-torv    u 

I    of   •*;,!,.  r,,llcge.       M i,,,.,|    ,|lr,.,.   „„    ,,,]„„ 

-    II. /,„,•/..  compiled  a  Xtati*ti,;,l   ,\,/,,.  .,,   ,/..    r    v 
1-7!    ,  and    has    published    TV    / 

1873)  and  The   \\,,,,,,  (  „  ^  ,,r^    IM-JJ. 

Walker  (  KIIKI. 1:1111  K  I,  I,,  in  l.on.l,,,,.  Knglnnd.  in  1840; 
studied  art  at  the  Koyal  A.  a, I. my  : 
member  i.t  ih.-  s.,cieii  ,,r  Painten  m  \'- 
In  1871    nn   associate  of  the   \..,,i,iiiy.     |i.  in   London   in 
l-7«.      Hoih    his   wnter  color  and    hi-    oil   Bunting!   were 

cl(1('' I  "f  great  miTil.  iiiol  a  oolleotiOD  "I  Jim  ,,|    ,|,,.In  WM 

exhibited  in  London  in  1 

Walker  (KIIKKMA*  i.  b.  n,.t.  i/:..  I7su.  in  Charlw  fity 

co.,  Va. ;  went  tu  tM-nrgin  in  I7H7,  where,  after  u  i 

study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  eMmm.  n.-ed  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  Augusta  in  1S02;  p«on  ro«« 
i"  eminence  in  bis  profes-ion  ;  in  1807  wa§  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  in  1819  was  elected  a  Senator  of 
the  U.  8.     In  this  body  his  talents  shone  with  rare  splen- 
dor.    His  speech  on  the  Missouri  question,  it  is  said,  ••  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  genius  and  palm  i 
Richard  Henry  Wilde  said  of  him  that  he  was 
hospitable,  and  humane,  of  cheerful  temper  and  familiar 
manners,  idolized  by  his  family,  beloved   by  hi-   |. 
an  I  iidmircd  by  his  countrymen."     D.  at  his  residence.  In 
Richmond  co.,  Ga.,  Sept.  23, 1827.     At,ex.  II.  SIM-IIKM. 

Walker  (GEOHBE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
about  1650;  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow:  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England :  was  rector  of  Donough- 
more,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland,  when  James  II.  laid 
siege  to  that  city  1689:  raised  a  regiment,  with  whieh  he 
gallantly  defended  Londonderry  after  it  had  been  aban- 
doned by  iU  governor,  and  held  out  until  the  siefje  wu 
rui.-ed,  July  30,  1689.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of 
Derry  by  William  III.,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690.  "  while  exhorting  the  colonists  of 
Ulster  to  play  the  man."  He  published  A  True  A' 
of  the  Siege  of  LnadnuHerry  (1689)  and  a  ]'iuilie<itii,ii. 
His  statue  surmounts  a  lofty  pillar  at  Londonderry. 

Walker  (Sir  HOVEMIKN),  b.  in  Somersetshire.  England, 
about  1660;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age;  became  s 
captain  1692,  rear-admiral  of  the  red  1709,  and  of  the 
white  1710;  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  1711;  com- 
manded in  that  year  the  unfortunate  naval  expedition 
which  sailed  from  Boston  against  Canada;  lost  naif  his 
vessels  by  shipwreck  on  the  Isle  aux  (Eufs,  and  had  to 
abandon  the  enterprise ;  suffered  the  loss  of  his  ship,  the 
Edgar,  which  blew  up  at  Spithead  1715,  when  he  was  dis- 
missed the  service;  subsequently  settled  in  South  Carolina 
as  a  planter,  and  published  .4  Jnarnnl  <>r  Full  Account  nf 
the  Late  EfpeiUlimi  I"  I'mKtrla  (London,  1720).  D.  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Jan.,  1726. 

Walker  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Burlington  (then  Wo- 
burn),  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  1794;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1814;  studied  theology  at  Cambridge;  was  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass,  ISl.S-.'lX;  ed- 
itor of  the  ('hriiliail  Etamiurr  18.11-3'J;    Alford  professor 
of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  at  Harvard  1838-53, 
and  president  of  Harvard  University  1853-60.    D.  at  Cain- 
bridge  Dec.  23,  1874.     He  left  his  valuable  library  and 
$15,000  in  money  to  the  university.     Author  of  Strmmu 
preached  in  the  Chapel  uf  Ifiimird  Cottryt  (1861).  .4  Mr- 
moir  of  Daniel  Appleton  White  (1863),  A  Memoir  of  Jaiiah 
(faincy  (1867),  and  a  posthumous  volume  of  Vitcaanei 
(1876);  delivered  three  series  of  Leclvrei  on  .\'<iiur,il  lir- 
!i:/i<,,i  and  a  course  of  Lowell  lectures  on  the  Pkilotoftf 
of  Religion  ;  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and 
addresses,  and  edited  as  college  textbooks  Dugald  Stewart's 
Ph!lo,ophv  of  the  A  Hire  ,t,i'l  .V-r,,l  /',.,rer>  -I  Mn  a  (Cam- 
bridge, 1849)  and  Dr.  Thomas  Reid's  AY,,,,,  on  He  hlel- 
leeluiil  Power/,,  nkn'^/e,/,  trilli  .\"lr>  ""•'  WMtniflMM  from 
Sir  William  Hamilton  and  other,  (Cambridge,  18 

Walker  (JAMES  BABR),  D.  D.,  b.  »t  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
July  29,  1805;  became  an  operative  in  a  factory  at 
burg,  and  subsequently  a  printer;  was  clerk  to  Morde, 
M.  Noah  in  New  York  City,  and  principal  of  w  academy 
at  New  Durham,  N.  J. ;  studied  law  at  R»>enna.O. 
imtc.l  at  Western  Reserve  College.  Hudson.  0.   I-.. I  :  .-, 
sue,  ,  -sivelv  the  Ohio  Ol.-crrer»t  Hudson,  the  tt«tc*mn»  of 

/,„  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  Walehma*  of  tk»  P 
at  Chicago,  all  religious  newsp.per«;  WM  »lio  engaged  I 
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the  book-trade;  studied  thcology,and  was  licensed  to  preach 
1811,  sine.  which  time  he  has  resided  at  Manshcld,  0.,  con- 


\  t'l'M'TlK  III    llll*Mt    .         i  m^f^y      .» 

(1887)i  Tl,,-  PkOoKpky  ofth,  !>;*•;«''  <fr™tio»  '."  the  Ke- 
frmptio*  ../'  .I/,,,,  (London,  1862);  and  fhe  iirinj  QUM- 
«ION«  o/  t*e  ytjre  (Chicago,  1869). 

Walker  (Jons),  b.  at  Colncy- Hatch,  near  London,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  IS.  I7.'S2;  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  was  subsequently  an  actor;  established 
in  1707  a  school  at  Kensington,  and  from  1769  devoted 
himself  to  lecturing  on  elocution  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  a  profession  in  which  he  achieved  groat  success. 
Author  of  several  works  on  grammar  and  elocution,  and 

of  a  I'fili'i-nl  /'.'.,, i, ,11111  •/'»•/  Itictitmani  'tail   Kj'/iosilor  of  the 

Em,t;-h  An,,,,....,/,:  (1791;  36th  ed.  1862),  which  was  long 
tin-  standard  work  of  its  class,  and  still  retains  consider- 
able value. 

Walker  (Jons  J.).  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  20,  1835,  in  New 
Hampshire;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856; 
became  lieutenant  in  1859.  commander  in  1866  ;  served  with 
distinguished  gallantry  at  the  taking  of  New  Orleans  and 
Vicksburg,  and  in  almost  all  the  battles  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  during  the  years  1862  and  1863, 
and  commanded  the  gunboat  Saco  at  the  taking  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  in  1865.  Always  commended  for  "cool- 
ness, sound  judgment,  and  intrepidity." 

FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER. 

Walker  (LEROY  POPE),  b.  in  Alabama;  early  entered 
public  life;  was  Speaker  of  the  Alabama  house  1847-50;  a 
judge  of  the  State  circuit  court  1850-53 ;  became  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  the  internal  improvement  of  the  State  and 
of  the  policy  of  secession ;  was  Confederate  secretary  of  war 
1861-62;  served  afterward  as  a  Confederate  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  after  the  war  resumed  legal  practice  at  Huntsville, 
Ala. 

Walker  (ROBERT  JAMES),  b.  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
July  19,  1801,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Judge  Jon- 
athan Hoge  Walker,  a  learned  jurist  and  an  ardent  philan- 
thropist. Educated  under  his  father's  direction,  Mr.  Walker 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819  with 
the  highest  honors,  and  in  1821  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Pittsburg ;  entered  upon  political  life  as  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1823  first  proposed  Gen.  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency;  in  1825  was  married  to  Mary  liachc,  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  a  granddaughter 
of  A.  J.  Dallas;  in  1826  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  and 
entered  into  a  successful  law-partnership  with  his  brother, 
Duncan  S.  Walker.  He  opposed  the  nullification  move- 
ments of  South  Carolina  (1833),  and,  heading  the  opposi- 
tion to  Hon.  George  Poindexter,  was  in  1836  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate ;  and  in  that  year  brought  forward,  without 
success,  the  first  Homestead  bill.  In  the  Senate  he  at  once 
took  a  prominent  position,  which  he  thenceforth  main- 
tained, gaining  rapidly  a  brilliant  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad;  in  1837  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  His  bust  in 
marble,  by  Powers,  was  placed  in  the  Texan  capitol  as  a 
testimonial  to  his  services  to  the  young  republic.  In  1837 
he  ably  advocated  the  Independent  treasury  bill ;  in  1841 
originated  the  Pre-emption  act,  still  unrepealed  ;  in  1843 
declined  a  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  U.  S. 
He  exercised  great  influence  during  the  Tyler  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1844  secured  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  James  K.  Polk  to  the  Presidency.  In  1844  he  pub- 
lished a  cogent  letter  in  favor  of  the  "  reannexation  of 
Texas;  in  1845  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  until 
1849.  The  revenue  tariff  of  1846,  the  warehouse-system, 
the  Independent  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
department  of  the  interior  were  measures  proposed  by  him. 
In  Great  Britain  his  opinions  touching  questions  of  polit- 
ical economy  had  great  weight,  and  his  report  on  free  trade 
was  reprinted  by  the  British  House  of  Commons.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  open  trade  with  Japan 
and  China,  but  resigned  the  position ;  in  1857-58  he  was, 
by  appointment  of  Pres.  Buchanan,  governor  of  Kansas 
at  a  most  difficult  crisis.  Here  his  management  of  public 
affairs  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon  him  as  a  patriot 
and  statesman,  though  it  lost  him  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  a  large  number  of  lifelong  political  and  social 
followers.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  most 


efficiently  sustained  the  Federal  government,  and  in 
64  was  financial  agent  of  the  U.  S.  in  Europe,  negotiating 
the  sale  of  :<L'.")0,000,000  in  government  bonds,  and  pre- 
venting the  second  $75,000,000  loan  to  the  Confederacy. 
He  afterward  advocated  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the 
!  Danish  West  Indies,  and  opposed  the  radical  party  during 
!  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress  under  Pres.  John- 
son's administration.  Mr.  Walker  was  profoundly  versed 
in  civil  and  common  law,  a  skilful  advocate,  an  enthusias- 
tic student  of  political  economy,  an  earnest  believer  in  free 
trade,  in  popular  sovereignty,  and  in  the  American  federal 
svstcin.  State  rights  and  the  Union  of  the  States  were'to 
him  equally  dear.  His  knowledge  of  facts  and  his  indus- 
try were  alike  wonderful.  Full  of  generous,  ardent,  and 
kindly  sympathies,  he  was  himself  tenderly  loved  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends ;  yet  such  was  his  strength  and  man- 
liness that  he  repeatedly  sacrificed  many  long-continued 
and  highly-valued  friendships  by  his  devotion  to  what  he 
regarded  as  the  right.  During  a  part  of  the  war  he  con- 
ducted a  monthly  magazine  with  much  ability,  called  7V 
Continental,  though  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss.  In  1867 
he  was  counsel  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  made  a 
masterly  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case 
brought  to  restrain  the  execution  of  the  reconstruction  arts. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  successfully  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  d.  Nov. 
11,  1869.  MARTHA  WALKEII  COOK. 

Walker  (SEARS  COOK),  b.  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  Mar. 
28,  1805;  graduated  at  Harvnrd  1*L'.>:  taught  school  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  1828-36;  built  an  observatory  at 
the  Philadelphia  High  School  1837  ;  was  actuary  to  an  in- 
surance company  in  Philadelphia  1836-45 ;  was  employed 
at  the  Washington  Observatory  1845-47;  identified  the 
planet  Neptune  with  a  star  discovered  by  Lalande  in  May, 
1795,  and  had  charge  of  the  longitude  department  of  the 
Coast  Survey  from  1847  to  his  death,  at  Cincinnati  Jan.  ISO, 
1853.  His  parallactic  tables  for  computing  the  phases  of 
an  occultation  (1834),  his  method  of  determining  differ- 
ences of  longitude  by  telegraph  (1849),  and  his  various 
astronomical  and  mathematical  papers  exhibit  great  powers 
of  mind. 

Walker  (TIMOTHY),  b.  at  Rumford  (now  Concord),  N.  II., 
June  26,  1737;  graduated  at  Harvard  175o:  studied  the- 
ology, but  was  never  ordained  ;  became  a  lawyer  in  New 
Hampshire;  commanded  a  regiment  of  minutemen  at  the 
siege  of  Boston  1775;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
safety  1776;  served  in  the  war  as  paymaster;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  constitutional  convention  and  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  1777-1804,  and  chief-justice  of  that  court  1804-09. 
D.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  May  5,  1822. 

Walker  (TIMOTHY),  LL.D.,  brother  of  Sears  C.,  b.  at 
Wilmington.  Mass.,  Dec.  1,  1802;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1826 ;  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Messrs.  Bancroft 
&  Cogswell's  celebrated  Round  Hill  School  at  Northamp- 
ton 1826-29;  studied  at  the  Dane  Law  School  1829-30; 
went  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  1830;  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar  1831 ;  established  in  1833,  in  connection  with  Judge 
John  C.  Wright,  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  which  in 
1835  was  united  with  Cincinnati  College;  was  professor 
of  law  until  1844,  having  for  some  years  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  school;  was  president  judge  of  Hamilton 
j  county  court  of  common  pleas  1842-43,  and  founded  the 
Western  Law  Journal  1843,  which  he  continued  to  edit  for 
several  years  while  practising  at  the  Cincinnati  bar.  D. 
at  Cincinnati  Jan.  15,  1856.  He  translated  Fischer's  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  I'hilotophy  (Boston,  1827);  wrote  for  the 
North  American  Review  ;  published  Elements  of  Geometry 
(1828)  and  an  Introduction  to  American  Law,  designed  at  a 
First  Book  for  Students  (Philadelphia,  1837;  5th  ed.,  re- 
vised by  J.  Bryant  Walker,  1S69),  and  delivered  several 
admired  discourses  on  anniversary  occasions,  among  which 
were  those  On  the  J)i<i>ii1y  of  the  Law  as  a  Profession  (1837), 
On  the  History  and  General  Character  of  the  Rtate  of  Oh  in 
(1838),  On  the  Reform  Spirit  of  the  Day  (1850)  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard,  and  memorial  ora- 
tions on  John  Quincy  Adams  (1848)  and  Daniel  Webster 
(1852). 

Walker  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  8, 1824 ; 
studied  medicine  in  Paris  :  travelled  in  Italy  and  Germany  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Nashville  ;  resided  several  years 
at  New  Orleans,  where  he  WAS  connected  with  the  Crescent 
newspaper:  went  to  California  1850;  became  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald  ;  afterward  practised 
law  at  Marysvillo;  organized  in  July,  1853,  an  expedition 
for  the  conquest  of  Northern  Mexico;  set  sail  from  S)in 
Francisco  Oct.  15;  landed  at  La  Paz,  Lower  California, 
with  a  handful  of  followers;  proclaimed  himself  president, 
and  made  a  liberal  distribution  of  high  offices;  occupied 
two  or  three  small  towns;  issued  a  proclamation  annexing 
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Sonora  t"  hiw  dominions  :  rccched  early   in  Is. 'I   a  rein 
forccnient  under  Col.  Watkin*.  nii«i'ng  hi-   number*  to  Inn 
.  ,lh  whom  lie  set  out  for  SOIPU  a  01  '-I  land.     The  parly, 
ered    great  privation'   on    it-    miireh    from  waul 
i.  gradually  melted  a»ai  .  and  Walker  thought  il  ex 
pcdient  "ii    nciirili'-'  the  I".  S.  fronlier   to   .-urrcnder   to   the 
Officials  ill  San    Iliego,  Till.  :    was  tried  ill  San    Kranci-o  for 
violation  ,,f  the  neutrality  law.-,  but  aei|iiitied  M:i.\  16,  I864| 
wa"   induced    s'lon  afterward  by  liberal    oilers    from  .me   of 
the  parties  to   :i  civil  war   in   Nicaragua  t"  proceed  thither, 
hin  ling  at    Keiilc'io  with  R2  followers  June    II.  is.",.",;   wa- 
i'oincifby    inn    native*   of  the    "liberal"   party;    won    two 
sharp  bat'tlcs  at  Kiva«  (.lone  L".i  Mm  I  at  Viririn   Bay,  in  eon 
seqiicn-e  of  which    he  augmented    bis   forces,  and   after  a 

:,.  obtained  poMel  -um  of  ll it.\  "I  Urunada  Oct. 

i;,..    , |,.  i,  treaty  with  lien.  Corral,  ilc-ignaling  Hivas   as 

|l  ut    iiml  himself  as  minister  of   war   and  general   in 

chief;  i|iiiel,lv  discovered,  or  alleged,  a  treacherous  plot  on 

the   part   of  Corral,  whom    lie    tried    l),v    court   martial   and 

lo  be  -hot  Nov.  S;   received  numerous  recruit"  from 

Calif.:  nia:    had    towage   nnnrwitli    I'o-ta   liica;    was   de 

near  (i  iiiinaeaste  Mar.  20,  ls.'1'i.  but  won  a  battle  at  • 
Unas  Apr.  II  ;  engaged  in  n  quarrel  with  the  management 
oflhe  (Vanderbilt)  Transit  Co..  then  in  full  operation  in 
Southern  Nicaragua:  revoked  the  charter  and  confiscated 
irrtv  fur  non-payment  of  hi*  demands  for  money: 
went  ihri.ngh  the  farce  of  ordering  a  presidential  election 
.Inn,  25;  tool;  po--c--ion  of  the  presidency:  issued  great 
quantities  of  worthless  currency  ;  re-established  slavery  by 
re  of  Sept.  25,  and  was  recognised  by  the  American 
minister  re-idcnt  and  bv  the  government  of  I 'res.  Pierce,  but 
succumbed  in  the  following  spring  to  a  general  insurrec- 
tion fomented  b\  the  agent*  of  the  steamship  company  and 
b\  tin  .  -  of  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  After  having 
lo.-l  several  desperate  battles  and  burned  the  city  of  Gra- 
nada, he  surrendered  at  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur,  May 
1.  is. ,7.  to  Com.  (afterward  Admiral)  Charles  H.  Davis  of 
lii,  1.  S.  .*loop-of-war  St.  Mary's:  was  taken  to  Panama; 
went  (hence  t "  New  Orleans;  was  put  under  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  soon  organized  another  party,  with  which 
h,  liled  iii  the  steamer  Fashion  and  landed  Nov.  25  at 
1'iinia  Arenas.  Nicaragua;  was  compelled,  with  132  men, 
b,  sin-lender  :i*  a  prisoner  to  Com.  Paulding  of  the  V.  S. 
Deo.  s.  and  taken  to  New  York;  was  liberated  by 
order  of  I'rcs.  Buchanan  .Ian.,  1858;  made  another  attempt 
in  ill..  ls.,s,  but  was  seized  on  board  his  steamer  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River;  tried  and  acquitted  in  the 
court  at  New  Orleans ;  spent  the  next  few  months  in 
preparing  u  work  entitled  The  \('nr  in  Nicaragua  (I860); 
professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic:  succeeded  in  fitting 
out  anoihcr  expedition,  with  which  he  landed  at  Truxillo, 
Honduras.  June  27.  ISDO;  held  that  town  until  Aug. 
2::,  when  an  Knglish  man-of-war  intervened,  ordering  j 
him  to  evacuate  the  place;  marched  southward  with  80 
men  ;  wa.*  captured  Sept.  3;  carried  bask  to  Truxillo,  tried 
by  court  martial,  and  shot  Sept.  12,  1860.  Walker  was 
know  n  as  "  the  gray-eyed  man  of  destiny  ;"  he  had  a  pro- 
foun  1  conviction  of  ultimate  success,  to  which,  though  not 
deliberately  cruel,  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  every  other 
con-iilcration.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Walker  (WII.LIAK  H.  T.),  b.  in  Georgia  in  1817 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1837,  when 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  6th  Infantry,  and 
second  lieutenant  July  31 ;  ordered  at  once  to  the  scat  of 
war  in  Florida,  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Okeechobee, 
Dec.  25,  1837,  and  three  times  wounded;  brevctted  first 
lieutenant,  promoted  to  that  rank  Feb.  1,1838,  but  resigned 
I)  t  :,l  ;  in  Nov.,  1840,  wasreappointed;  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain Nov.,  1845,  he  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in  (!cn. 
Scott's  army  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rcy, 
where  so  severely  wounded  as  to  compel  him  to  remain  ab- 
sent from  the  army  on  sick  leave  for  two  years.  For  gal- 
lantry at  Ch  urn  busco  and  Contreras  he  was  brevetted  major, 
and  lieutenant  colonel  for  Molino  del  Rcy.  Returning  to 
duty  in  IS  111,  he  was  forced  again  to  go  on  sick  leave  1850- 
51.'  In  Hec.,  1852,  he  was  appointed  deputy  governor  of 
the  F.a-t  1'ascagoula  Branch  Military  Asylum  ;  transferred 
to  Wc-t  I'oint  in  July,  1854,  as  commandant  of  cadets. 
Promoted  to  a  majority  in  the  10th  Infantry  in  Mar., 
is.,;,,  he  was  in  1856  relieved  from  duty  at  West  Point 
and  ordered  to  a  Northern  frontier  post,  but  soon  after,  in 
the  same  vear.  went  on  sick  leave,  and  remained  absent 
until  Dee. '2(1,  I  Slid,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army.  En- 
tering the  Confederate  army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  MT\ing  mostly  in  the  South  and  West.  In  the 
fortie  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  he  was  killed  July  22,  1864. 

Wnlki-r  (Wn.i.iAM  JOHNSON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Charlestown. 
Mass..  Miir.  1.",.  iri'u  :  graduated  at  Harvard  1810;  became 
a  skilful  and  highly-succe*>ful  surgeon  at  Charlestown. 
and  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  D.  at  Newport.  U.  I., 
Apr.  2,  1865.  During  his  lifetime  he  distributed  some 


film. nun   to  objeeti     •;    pul,  lie  utility,  and  by  bin  will  left 

nearly  ^'1. mm. mi, i  to  various  in.-tituiion^  of  Iran. 

\\:ilkiT   iWni.uM    SIMM  i    .    b.    iit    !'•  mliioke.  Wain, 
Hi,.    I,    K'.i.'i:    cjui-atc  I    at    !  I;    irniduntrd   at 

Trinity   College,  ('iinibrid::,-.  I-1'J:  e,,nn  ilmle  I   t,,  <'har!e< 
Knight'-  ',/•'•"'••''/    M"  -   fellow  there    I-. 

during  which  p>  i  ic  Mind;  afterward  gained  a 

scant  \  Mili-i  -N  n<  ••  1.'.  hi-  pen  in  1,' IIP  Ion.  »  her,-, 
of  sntlering    t'lom  >tr:inge   hall  dot    'o   a    painful 

di«ea-e,  he  ,|.  ii.  i.  1 .,,  I  >.  in,      II,-  BBJ  a  im- 

mense  reputation   for   talent  an. I    litemn    ul.il.1 
justified    by    his   desultory    performance*,    and    WK«    well 
known   as   the  intimate  college  friend   "I    I'nied,  Derwent 
Coleridge.  ;tnd   John    Monltiic.   "f  nboin   the    bitter   c.litcd 

hi*     l'"i!n'<l    /i'/,nunM     tritl,     n      1  \t    the    age 

of  seventeen  he  published   an   epi.  •,,,,.   1  ...n 

(1813),  translated  while    an    llll.leigra dual.  ...  lltf. 

lt<tni*lt  i  I  s  It'. ,.  Mil,-fniicnll\  edited  a  t  '..,y,m  !'<,•  !•  ,,„,,.  /.of- 

i  i  ('u  m  In  i'lge  and  I  .on,  (.,  n.  ISJT  :  n,  «  ,.,|.  1-.,  I  i,  and 

left  in  MS.  .V/HI/.-"/"  -         1  •     m  ""•/   ''•  A/'i"«'<<t  Ir- 

,, ,/,,/, ,!•,*,,  ..  ,  ,,-f,  Inni"!    '•  fr.'til'i    nt«l    I. ntf 

Bugliili  \\',-itcn  (1852;  :id  ed.  1859),  and 

buttle*   •;/    '/"     /'     '  "/   Sh«k«l>rart,  tic.  (3  Vols.,  IS.,'.'',  hotll 
edited  by  \V.  N.  !„  : 

Walker  Creek,  tp.,  Lafayette  co..  Ark.     P.  520. 

Walker  Creek,  tp.,  Kills  < Kan.     P.  2::. 

Walker's,  tp.,  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     P.  521. 

Walker's  Creek,  tp.,  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.     P.  2467. 

Walker's  Lake,  in  Ksmeralda  co.,  Nov.,  is  45  miles 
long  and  20  miles  «ide.  and  has  an  elevation  of  40011  lid. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  Walker's  River,  and  has  no  o 
Its  waters  afford  line  trout,  but  are  brackish  and  alkaline. 

Walker's  River  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  E.  and  W.  forks.  The  waters  Bow  into 
Walker's  Lake,  Nov. 

Walk'erton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bruce  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
Saugeen  River.  :;o  miles  from  Saugeen  (Southampton),  and 
on  Wellington  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway.  It  has  3  weekly 
newspapers.  P.  about  1200. 

Walkerton,  p.-v.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind. 

Walk'ervillc,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  111.     P.  800. 

Walk'ing-Leaf,  the  usual  name  of  Camptotoriu  rki- 
z<>/,>ii/llni,  formerly  classified  in  the  genus  Aiuleuinm.  a  cu- 
rious North  American  fern  found  in  the  Northern  ami  Mid- 
dle States  of  the  U.  S.,  derives  both  its  common  and  its 
scientific  name  from  the  peculiarity  of  propagating  by 
striking  the  tips  of  its  leaves  into  the  ground,  where  they 
take  root  and  give  origin  to  new  plants. 

Walking-Stick,  a  name  given  to  insects  of  the  family 
Phasmidie,  which  belongs  to  the  order  Orthoptcra.  The 
body  is  elongated  and  often  linear,  and  in  some  resembles 
a  twig  or  dried  stick,  whence  the  name;  the  head  is  small 
and  oblong;  tho  antenna)  filiform  and  moderate;  the  legs 
are  long,  slender,  and  gressorial,  none  being  adapted  for 
grasping  or  for  leaping;  the  wings  are  rudimentary  or 
wanting.  The  species  are  sluggish  animals,  chiefly  found 
on  twigs  and  leaves,  and  their  resemblance  to  such  parta 
is  doubtless  an  adaptation  for  protective  purposes.  A  spe- 
cies (Diaphemura  ftmoraln)  it  not  uncommon  in  portions 
of  the  U.  S. ;  its  average  size  is  between  three  and  four 
incne8.  TIIKOIKIIIK  (in.i.. 

Walky'ries  [Icelandic,  Vnlkyrjvr  ;  Ang.-Sax.  YiHtyn- 
gear,  from  ml.  the  "battlefield,"  and  Irjnra,  to  "choose    ], 
one  of  the  most  sublime,  but  also  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
creations  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.    They  were  beau- 
tiful young  maids  in  the  service  of  Odin;  llrn-t  MI. I 
were  'his  two  cup-bearers,  the  former  name  signifying  u 
black  cloud,  the  latter  a  watery,  floating,  and  trembli 
vapor,  as,  in  general,  ideas  abstracted   by  observation  o 
nature  seem  to  be  most  curiously  mixed  in  the  conceptions 
of  these  superhuman  beings.     Clad  in  radiant  armor  su 


between  Sigtryg  with   the   silken 


superhuman  beings,  are  not  goddi 
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with  MB,  .nil  then  they  distribute  death  and  victory  in  bat- 


hev  lie  sleeping  till  the  warrior  come*  who  understands 
„,».  to  ,,„. ak  the  spell.  This  U  the  ,,,,r.v  -,1  irynh.ld and 

B-mrf,  and  in   >na .«.  the  \\  alkyrics  of  the  bcandma- 

vi'Tn  mvth..lo.'v  resemble  the  Herman  swan-maidens,  though 
tlicv  iicicr  -how  that  tame  sentimentality  or  that  exagge- 
rated wildncss  which  characterizes  the  Herman  Botion. 

CLEMENS  ftmsaa. 

Wall,  tp.,  Ford  oo.,  111.     P.  588. 

Wall,  tp.,  .Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.     1'.  2071. 

Wall  (GARRET  I).),  b.  i"  Monmonth  co.,  N.  J.,  Mar.  10, 
17S.-i:  was  admitted  lo  the  liar  1*07;  was  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court  M2-I7:  quartermaster-general  181.0-:!";  was 
appointed  I".  S.  district  attorney,  and  elected  governor  by 
the  legislature  1S29.  but  declined  the  latter  office ;  was  U.  S. 
Senator  1833  II.  and  judge  of  the  court  of  errors  and  ap- 
peals  IM^  ,'H.  II.  at  Burlington  Nov.  22,  1850. 

Wall  (C'liARi.Ks  WILLIAM).  D.  D.,  b.  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  educated  at,  and  senior  fellow  of.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  beoamt  pro lessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin and  vice-provost  of  Trinity  College.  Author  of  AH  Ux- 
Itio*  i  if  the  Ancient  Orthogra/ilii/  <if  the  ./••«•»  mill  the 
Or:, im, il  St.il,'  ,,f  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Ilihle  (1835)  and 
/';•„„/»  ,)/'  the  Interpolation  of  the  Vowel  Letters  in  the  Text 
of  the  Ifclirnc  llible  (1857). 

Wall  (JAMES  W.),  son  of  Garret  D.,  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
In  1820;  graduated  at  Princeton  1889;  became  a  lawyer  at 
Trenton,  and  subsequently  (1847)  at  Burlington  ;  filled  the 
posts  of  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  and  of  mayor  of  Bur- 
lingtun;  visited  Europe  1854;  wrote  against  the  restrictions 
impose  1  upon  the  press  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned  some  weeks  in  Fort  Lafayette  as 
a  sympathizer  with  the  rebellion ;  was  welcomed  with 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  by  his  political  friends  on 
his  release;  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  Jan..  1868,  and  removed  to  Elizabeth  1869.  1).  at 
Elizabeth  June  9,  1872.  Author  of  various  literary  essays 
and  addresses,  and  of  Foreign  Etchings,  or  Outline  Sketcket 
of  the  O/'l  World's  Pieamai  Places  (Burlington,  1855). 

Wall  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1646;  was  for 
fifty-two  years  (1676-1728)  vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  where 
ho  d.  in  1728.  Author  of  a  History  of  Infant  Sttptitm 
(1705),  which  is  considered  the  standard  work  in  favor  of 
such  baptism,  and  was  translated  into  Latin :  of  a  Defence 
(1720)  of  that  book,  Critical  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament 
(2  vols.,  1734),  and  other  theological  writings. 

Wal'lobout  Bay,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  bight  in 
the  East  River,  opposite  the  S.  E.  angle  of  Manhattan 
Island.  The  Wallabout  is  separated  by  an  island  from  tho 
East  River.  The  island  and  all  the  land  abutting  on  tho 
bay  is  the  property  of  the  U.  S.  government,  and  the  whole 
constitutes  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard.  The  Wallabout  was 
the  mooring-ground  of  the  Jersey  and  other  British  prison- 
ships  during  the  Revolution. 

Wallaby,  a  kangaroo.     See  APPENDIX. 

Wal'lace,  county  of  W.  Kansas,  bordering  on  Colorado, 
drained  by  Smoky  Hill  River  and  its  affluents,  and  traversed 
by  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R. ;  surface  mostly  elevated  table- 
land. Cap.  Wallace.  Area,  about  2000  sq.  m.  P.  538. 

Wallace,  tp.,  Independence  co.,  Ark.     P.  308. 

Wallace,  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  III.     P.  734. 

Wallace,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wallace  co.,  Kan.,  on 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  includes  Fort  Wallace,  an  important 
military  post. 

Wallace,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  746. 

Wallace  (ALFRED  RUSSEL),  b.  at  Usk,  Monmouthshire, 
England,  Jan.  8,  1822;  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Hertford  ;  was  articled  to  an  elder  brother  as  land-surveyor 
and  architect ;  abandoned  that  profession  to  devote  him- 
self to  natural  history;  undertook  in  1848,  with  Mr.  H. 
W.  Bates,  an  exploration  of  Northern  Brazil ;  resided  some 
months  at  Para;  explored  the  Amazon  and  Negro  rivers  ; 
obtained  numerous  vocabularies  of  Indian  tribes;  made 
extensive  collections  in  ornithology  and  botany,  which 
were  mostly  lost  at  sea;  returned  to  England  1852;  pub- 
lished Trarels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  with  llrmnrkt 
on  the  Vocabularies  of  the  Amazonian  Language!  (1853), 
aided  in  the  linguistic  part  by  Robert  G.  Latham,  and 
f'<ilin  Trees  of  the  Amazon,  and  their  Uses  (1853);  spent 
eight  years  in  exploring  the  vast  islands  of  the  East  Indies, 
especially  the  Moluccas,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea;  ar- 
rived, independently  of  Mr.  Darwin's  researches,  at  a 
theory  of  natural  select  ion,  which  ho  embodied  in  a  paper 
sent  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to 


depart  indefinitely  from  the  Original  Type,  and  read  before 
the  Linnaean  Society  July  1,  1858,  simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Darwin's  paper  On  the  Trmltui-ii  of  N/i,riV«  inform 
\'nt -ii'ties,  etc..  being  the  first  public  announcement  of  the 
so-called  "  Darwinian  theory ;"  brought  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1862  more  than  8000  birds  and  more  than  100,000 
entomological  specimens;  was  occupied  for  several  years 
in  the  study  and  classification  of  his  vast  collections ;  pub- 
lished The  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Land  of  the  Orany- 
nt'in  unit  tlif  Ilinl  of  I'irriiil  IHI:,  it  Narrative  of  Tntrel 
1854-fiJ.  with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature  (2  vols.,  1869), 
accompanied  by  9  maps  and  50  illustrations;  .presented 
many  papers  to  the  Tr>ntH<n-1ii>nn  of  the  Liniuean,  Zoologi- 
cal, Ethnological,  Anthropological,  and  Entomological 
societies,  some  of  which  were  collected  in  a  volume,  Con- 
tributions to  tli>:  Tlifitrif  of  Natural  Selection  (1S70);  was 
awarded  in  1868  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1S7U  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Paris;  has  become  noted  for  his  investigations  of  spiritual- 
ism, in  which  he  is  a  believer,  as  ghoun  by  his  volume  on 
Miraelm  and  Modern  Sjiiritnalium  (1875),  and  has  lately 
issued,  simultaneously  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
an  elaborate  and  important  work.  On  tin-  OeoffrapkietU 
Distribution  of  Animals  (2  vols.,  1876).  PouTEit  C.  BLISS. 

Wallace  (DAVID),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  4, 
1799;  graduated  at  West  Point  ISL'l;  studied  law  in 
Brookville,  Ind.,  where  his  family  had  settled  in  1817; 
was  several  times  elected  to  the  State  legislature;  was  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  constitutional  convention  :  lieu- 
tenant-governor 1834-37,  governor  1837-40,  member  of 
Congress  1841-43,  and  judge  of  common  pleas  for  Marion 
co.  1856-59.  D.  at  Indianapolis  Sept.  4,  1859. 

Wallace  (HoitACK  BINNEY),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  26,  1817,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Bradford 
Wallace;  studied  for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Pcnn- 
svlvania ;  graduated  at  Princeton  1835;  studied  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  law,  but  never  adopted  a  profession  ;  con- 
tributed largely  to  literary  periodicals ;  published  anony- 
mously a  novel,  Stanley,  or  the  KeeoUeentnu  of  a  Man  of 
the  World  (1838);  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Judge  Hare, 
American  Leading  Cases  in  Law  (2  vols.,  1847;  3d  cd. 
1852),  Smith's  Leading  Cases  (4th  Amer.  cd.,  2  vols.,  1852), 
and  White  and  Tudor's  Leading  <'asn,  in  Equity  (2d  Amer. 
ed.,  3  vols.,  1852),  all  copiously  annotated;  aided  II.  W. 
Griswold  in  his  Napoleon  and  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire 
(2  vols.,  1847);  travelled  in  Europe  1849-50,  and  again 
1852,  giving  assiduous  study  to  philosophical  problems, 
and  d.  by  his  own  hand  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  brain  disease,  Dec.  16,  1852.  Two  posthumous 
volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  were  published — Art 
and  Scenery  in  Europe,  with  other  Papers  (1855),  and  Lit- 
erary Criticisms  and  other  Papers  (1856). 

Wallace  (Sir  JAMES),  b.  in  Great  Britain  about  1730; 
became  post-captain  in  the  navy  1771,  commanded  the 
fleet  on  the  Newport  station  1775,  and  conducted  tbc  naval 
expedition  up  the  Hudson  River  Oct.,  1777,  when  King- 
ston was  destroyed  and  several  other  towns  laid  waste; 
was  captured  in  the  Experiment  by  D'Estaing  Sept.  24, 
1779  ;  commanded  the  Warrior  in  Rodney's  victory  over 
De  Grasse,  Apr.  12,  1782;  was  governor  of  Newfoundland 
1793-95;  became  rear-admiral  1 794,  vice-admiral  1795.  and 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  Jan.  1,  1801.  D.  in  London  Mar. 
6,  1803. 

Wallace  (Jou.v  BRADFORD),  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  N.  J., 
Aug.  17,  1778;  graduated  at  Princeton  1794;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Pennsylvania  bar  1797;  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Federal  party,  and  practised  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess in  Philadelphia,  where  he  d.  Jon.  7,  1837.  He  edited 
Reports  of  Cases  Third  Circuit  Court  (1801),  Abbot  on 
Nhtppiny  (1802),  and  wrote  Remarks  upon  the  Law  of 
Bailment  (1840).  A  Memoir  by  his  widow  was  privately 
printed  (1848). 

Wallace  (JOHN  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Feb.  17,  1815,  son  of  John  Bradford  (1778-1837);  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1881';  studied  law 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  London  at  the  Inns ;  became 
master  in  chancery  of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  court; 
was  reporter  to  the  third  circuit  U.  S.  circuit  court  1842-53 ; 
has  been  reporter  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  since  Mar. 
21,  1864,  and  is  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  Author  of  The  Reporters,  cKranttlogicaUy 
arranged,  tcith  Occasional  /*> ••>n,ii /,-*  n/xin  ilnir  Respective 
Merits  (1843),  and  of  several  leiril  and  historical  discourses; 
editor  of  Cases  in  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  (2  vols.,  1842-53) 
and  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  U.  *S*.  Supreme 
Court,  e/c.  (1864  seq.),  British  Crown  Cases  Reserved  (6 
vols..  1839-53),  and  American  Leading  Case*  (2  vols., 
1S57),  and  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Horace  B.,  re- 
vised the  4th  ed.  of  John  William  Smith's  Leading  Cases  in 
Law  (2  vols.,  1857). 
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Wallace  (L-KWIS).  b.  in  Fountain  <:<>..  Ind..  about  Is;!*  ; 
studied  law  and  wa.-  admitted  lo  the  bar,  but  during  the 
war  with  Mexico  ierV6d  :.  .-croud  lieutenant  l-t  Indiana 
Vols.  Keliiinin,'  I"  Indiana  and  hi-  |.rolc--i..n.  lie  wa-  lor 

I,. nn  a  member  of   the   State  -main   early  in   ISIil  bc- 

,.;Lm,.    adjutant    general  of    Indiana,  but    in   April  look  com 
i  ..I    the  llth  Indiana  (:'.  months']  Vols.,  which  sen.-. I 

ill  We-!  Virginia,  hung  engaged  in  tl a). lure  ol   K n.-v  . 

ii, i  ihr  expiration  ..I    iti  Urm  the  regiment  v. 
organi/.ed  in  Aug..  lsi''l.   "'<!'  Wallace  again  at   its  head, 

but  Sept.  -i   he   wa Ill  I II  i  -  -  i.  Hied    In1  i  gad  i  er-gcneril  I   of    vol- 
unteer-,   and    .stationed    for   a    time   in    Kentucky.      At    the 
.re  of  Fort   !>.. nelson,  where  he  commanded  n  division 
nnd  the  centre  of  the  I'llion  lines,  he  displayed  such  ability 

,uragc  that  hi- eommis-i,,n  a-  major  general  of  vol- 
unteers followed.  Mar.  21.  IS62.  In  the  succeeding  battle 
of  Sllll.oll  (whi.-h  see),  though  not  engage. I  the  tir-t  dny. 
he  rendered  ellicicnl  aid  in  the  -croud  day'"  lighting  and 

iiirnt  nd\uii.-e  n|ion  Corinth;  in  Nov.,  ISI'iL',  wa- 
prc-ident  ..I'  the  court  to  in<|uire  inl"  the  r. mdnct  of  (Jen. 

Bnell :  iimand.  d  Middle  dc|.artmcnt  and  sth  corps  1864; 

defeated  at    M-.n..-aiv.     Member  of  commission  for  trial 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Prcs.  Lincoln  and 
attempted  assa-.-inatioii  of   Mr.  Scwnrd. 

Wallace  (KoBKKT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
Il'i'.i7  :  elm-aleil  at  the  1'ni  verbify  nf  Edinburgh:  became 
minister  of  Motlat  I7L':!,  and  of  tii-eyl'riars'  chiin-h.  Edin- 
burgh, 17:;:;.  I),  in  1771.  Author  of  A  l>i**crtnti,tn  tmthc 

eri  of  MiiiiL-iii'l  in  . I  n "''•"'  'i"'l  .Mnili-rii  Timi*  (1753), 

Cllin-ili-ti-rixlii-K  'if  tl"'    I'l-rxml    I'nlili'-'ll   Slillr  of  (treat    llril- 

unii  I7.".~>),  and  Viiriiiiu  I'r'i'jtects  of  Mankind,  A'nlnre,and 

l>r::ri,l,li,;    (  171)1). 

Wallace  (ROBKRT),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1810;  grad- 
uated at  ihr  University  of  (ilasgow,  and  became  collegiate 

tutor  to  tin-  University  of  I, Ion.     p.  in  London  Nov.  1(1, 

Author  of  numerous  geographical, 'mathematical, 
and  mechanical  textbooks,  of  A  Vinacftation  on  the  True 
A,,,'  ,./'  lii,  Wnfl'l  (1814),  Aali-Trinitnriiin  Hioyraphy  (3 
VOls.,  1850),  and  .1  //i*t»ry  ../  the  Steam- Engint  (new  ed. 
.  was  editor  of  the  Public  Instructor  and  other  pe- 
riodicals, and  co-editor  (with  Profs.  Do  Lolmo  and  II. 
Bridjrcman)  of  Cassell's  French  Dictionary  (new  ed. 

Wallace  (ROBKRT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Fife-hire.  Scotland,  June  24,  1831 ;  educated  at  the 
universities  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Scottish  Church:  became  minister  of  Ncwton-upon-Ayr 
1857,  of  Trinity  College  church.  Edinburgh,  1800,  and  of 
Old  i !  rev  friars,  Edinburgh,  1868;  examiner  in  philosophy 
at  the  I'niversity  of  St.  Andrew's  1866,  professor  of  divin- 
ity and  church  history  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
1S7L',  nnd  on  the  death  of  Alexander  Russel  in  July,  1876, 
succeeded  him  us  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  the  leading  daily 
newspaper  of  North  Britain. 

Wallace  (R.  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  1,  1835,  in  Tennes- 
see;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856;  became 
mint  in  1861,  commander  in  1870;  served  in  the  Fort 
.Inckson  at  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  highly  com- 
mended in  the  report  of  her  commanding  officer  of  Jan.  16, 
isii.i.  FOXHALL  A.  PAUKKR. 

Wallace,  or  Walleys  (WILLIAM,  usually  but  improp- 
erly called  SIR  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1270. 
M.ist  of  the  events  of  his  career  are  involved  in  great  un- 
certainty, his  true  history  being  largely  falsified  by  the 
rhyming  chroniclers  of  the  next  generation.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of 
Ellcrslie,  Renfrewshire.  According  to  one  account,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  son  of  the  English  governor  of  Dundee 
Castle  while  a  student  at  the  high  school  of  that  city,  he 
stabbed  his  antagonist,  and  fled  to  the  Southern  Highlands; 
idin.j-  to  another  version,  the  event  is  represented  as  a 
dud  w  hich  took  placein  1295.  He  first  appears  in  authentic 
history  in  1297  as  leader  of  a  large  band  of  insurgents 
against  the  authority  of  the  English  king,  Edward  I.,  who 
then  attempted  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  Emboldened  by 
the  success  of  several  preliminary  skirmishes,  he  attacked 
the  town  of  Scone,  where  an  English  justiciary  was  holding 
court,  killing  or  taking  prisoners  many  of  the  English, 
while  Sir  William  Douglas  about  the  same  time  captured 
two  of  the  English  strongholds.  Edward  thereupon  sent 
inlo  Scotland  :t  considerable  force  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Hubert  Clifford,  who  successfully 
repulsed  a  night-attack  made  by  Wallace  near  Lochnaber, 
nnd  drove  him  back  into  Ayrshire,  and  received,  by  a 
treaty  at  Irvine,  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Scottish 
leaders.  Wallace  and  Murray  of  Bothwell  alone  refused  to 
lay  down  their  anus,  and  withdrew  to  the  Northern  High- 
laivK  where  they  organized  large  forces  and  capture  I  the 
English  garrisons  at  Aberdeen.  Forfar,  and  Montroso. 
Wallace  then  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Dundee,  being  now 


recognized  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  ni  li.,n»l  insurrec- 
tion.     Edward    1.   was   at   this   time   in    Klaiidvrr,   l.m 
general,  .lohn  dc  Warrenne,  enrl  of    \\  ai  i  .-nn.    .  i,d  ,-.. , 
who   ill  the    previous   Mar  had  hern  ap|  oinlrd  guaidi 
Srolland,  haviiiL'    /aih.rrd  a  powntiil  army  and   n.lv;" 
towaid  Stirling,  Wallarr  a  l.,i!idoiird  thr  ri«  ge  nnd  nun 
against    him.      Alter   n    vain    attempt    at    n.-oi  iatinn.    Karl 
Surrey     was    completely     delratrd     at     I ':im  l.n-ki  nneth    lor 
Stirling  Bridge  i   Sept.  III.    I:!'.I7.   and    pin  .irk. 

Wallace    ).a--rd    thr    horde!    nnd    ravaged    I 'iiinh.  i  land   and 

Northumberland.     'Ihr    Ln.  >•-    .,,•_-. _-,:    an-    traditionally 
stated  a-  rcsprcti-.  :    and   In. nmi  .».-., I-.  but 

these  numbers  arc  evidently  -  "n  his  return, 

Wallace  was  recogni/.-d  in  Sr-.tland  as  guardian  of  the 
realm  in  the  name  of  John  llali.d.  then  a  j.ri-.  tier  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  the  full. .wing  year  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland  with  a  force  numbering,  according  to 
Scottish  accounts,  80,000  infantry  nnd  TIIIMI  cavalry,  and 
gained  over  Wallace  a  derisive  v  i.-tory  at  Falklrk  Jul 
by  which  the  English  rule  in  Scotland  was  re  established. 
The  career  of  Wallace  is  involved  in  great  ol.-nirii  . 
several  years,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  reln-rd  t.,  submit. 
and  carried  on  a  guerilla  warforc  on  a  small  scale  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  one  lime  he  went  to  France  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  seek  the  aid  of  King  Philip,  nnd  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  that  monarch,  but  soon  liberated  and  recom- 
mended to  the  pope,  who  vainly  summoned  Edwn 
evacuate  Scotland  in  May,  l.'lill.  Wallace  took  pail  in  the 
Scottish  revolt  of  1303,  though  not  in  uoin 

capacity ;  was  declared  an  outlaw  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  respect  the  treaty  between  Edward  nnd  John  Comyn, 
earl  of  Badcnoch  (Feb.4, 1301),  large  rewards  being  offered 
for  his  capture;  was  betrayed  by  Sir  John  Mmtcith  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  near  Glasgow  early  in  l.'iOj;  was 
taken  to  London,  tried  for  treason  in  Wc-tniiiister  Hall,  con- 
demned Aug.  23,  1305,  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
at  West  Sinithliclil  the  following  day.  His  head  was  placed 
above  London  Bridge  and  his  limbs  sent  to  Newcastle, 
Berwick,  Perth,  and  Stirling.  (See  the  Lire*  by  Carrick 
(1830),  J.  8.  Watson  (1862).  Paterson,  and  Tytler,  the 
Hittorie*  of  Scotland  of  Tytler  and  Burton,  and  for  the 
English  version  William  Longman's  lll*t»ri/  nf  the  Lift 
and  Timetof  Edward  I.  (2  vols.,  1889).)  PORTER  0.  BLISS. 

Wallace  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dysart,  Fifeshirc, 
Scotland,  Sept.  23,  1768;  taught  himself  French,  Latin, 
and  mathematics  while  acting  as  bookbinder  and  shopman  ; 
obtained  the  post  of  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Perth  Academy  1794;  became  mathematical  master  in  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Great  Marlow,  afterward  at  Sand- 
hurst; lecturer  on  astronomy  1818,  and  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  1819-38.  D. 
at  Edinburgh  Apr.  28,  1843.  Ho  wrote  largely  on  mathe- 
matics for  scientific  periodicals  and  for  the  Rteyebfmdta 
Britannica ;  prepared  textbooks  on  conic  sections  and 
geometry;  edited  Play  fair's  Kltmeatt,  and  was  author  of  a 
New  Book  of  Intercut  (1794). 

Wallace  (WILLIAM  II.  L.),  b.  at  Urbana.  0..  July  8, 
1821 ;  removed  to  Illinois  with  his  father  in  1833;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  but  the  war  with 
Mexico  occurring,  he  enlisted  in  Col.  Hardin's  1st  Illinois 
Vols.,  of  which  he  became  adjutant,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.     Resuming  his  profession,  he 
was  in  1853  chosen  district  attorney  for  the  ninth  Illinois 
district.     In  May,  1861,  ho  was  appointed  colonel  llth  II 
linois  Vols.,  and  at  Fort  Donelson  (Feb..  1 8«J)  command* 
a  brigade  in  McClernand's  division  with  conspicuous  f 
lantrv  and  ability,  which  led  to  his  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  March.     In  the  succeeding 
battle  of  Smum  (which  sec)  Wallace  commanded  i 
old  division,   which   withstood  for  nearly  six    n 
furious  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  was  the   |MJ 
the  field,  Wallace  falling  mortally  wounded  in  an  in. 
attempt  to  resist  the  overwhelming  onslaught.     V.  at 
vannab,  Tcnn.,  Apr.  10,  1862. 

Wallace   (WILLIAM   Ross),  b.  at  Lexingtor 
1819:  educated  in  collegiate  inst  tut.ons  at  I         i,  n* ton 
and  South  Hanover.  Ind. ;  studied  law  at  V"  "K"' 
n  New  York  Citv  1841   and  has  since  resided  then-.  .-I,,,  II 
cngagld  in  literary  puVsuit,     Author  of  several  volum., 
of  poems. 
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/,.,.'.  Trinm,,!,,  (!ul,,«r,;  Olyn.  The  I>e*ert  tlmcer,  and 
other.  ;,,,,1  WM  author  of  marches,  polkas,  hntaldu,  etc., 
.,,„,  „,  ,„:,„,  „»«  Which  hmT.tawm.  popular  tavontcs. 
I)  ;,t  Chateau  .U-  Baycn  (Haiitc-Garonne),  trance,  Oct.  I-, 
I  90S.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Kcusal  Green  Cemetery, 
,,c,r  London.  Htmein  were  published  (m  trench)  by 
M.  A.  1'ougin  (Paris,  1866). 

Wariacoburg,  p.-v..  Kent  co  ,  Ont,  Canada  on  the 
navigable  river  Svdcnham,  IT  miles  V  W.  of  Chatham, 
li  ha-  a  «eekly  newspaper.  1'.  about  600. 

Walla'chia,  the  largest  of  the  two  Damibian  princi- 
DftJiUas  "Inch  form  Romania,  is  bounded  N.  by  Hungary, 
Tniniylranik,  «ad  Moldavia,  ami  B.,S.,»nd  W.by  Turkey, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube,  and  compn.-es 
.,„  nni  c,f  27.9:10  si|.  in.,  with  :',.42I,000  inhabitants.  The 
surface  is  a  large,  unbroken  plain  sloping  from  the  Carpa- 
thian .Mountains  to  the  Danube,  along  which  arc  found 
lai-'.'c  traet.s  "I  swamps  and  marshes.  The  climate  is  ex- 
treme: the  winter  is  severe  and  long,  snow  covering  the 


a  very  backward  state,  rich  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  millet, 
wine,  and  fruits  are  gathered,  and  immense  herds  of  cattle 
and  burses  reared.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church  and  speak  the  Romanian  language,  a  spoiled  Latin, 
mixed  with  Gothie,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Slavonian  elements. 
The  lower  classes  live  in  very  abject  circumstances,  and  a 
middle-class  does  not  exist,  as  the  country  has  no  manufac- 
tures, and  its  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  by  the 
natives  arc  considered  as  an  inferior,  and  even  as  an  odious, 
race.  Cap.  Bucharest.  (See  MOLDAVIA  and  ROMANIA.) 

Wal'lack  (.TAMES  WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  England, 
Aug.  24,  1795,  son  of  William,  a  comedian  and  vocalist, 
and  of  Elizabeth  Field,  who  for  several  years  played  lead- 
ing female  characters  with  Oarrick  ;  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  London  stage  at  the  age  of  seven  years;  was 
engaged  by  Sheridan  at  Drury  Lane ;  played  with  Edmund 
Ke:ui  in  Shakspearcan  dramas;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1818; 
appeared  as  Macbeth  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  Sept. 
7.  ISIS;  became  stage-manager  at  Drury  Lane  KS20;  alter- 
nated between  England  and  the  U.  S.  for  several  years; 
opened  in  1837  the  National  Theatre,  New  York,  burned 
down  in  1839;  established  in  1852  Wallack's  Lyceum, 
afterward  Wallack's  Theatre,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  liroome  street,  rebuilt  in  1861  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Thirteenth  street,  and  still  a  favorite  place  of 
amusement.  He  was  a  superior  comedian  and  manager, 
owing  much  of  his  success  to  his  care  in  the  selection  of 
competent  supporters  in  his  companies  and  to  his  regard  for 
artistic  proprieties  in  the  details  of  stage  costumes  and 
scenery.  D.  in  New  York  Dec.  25,  1864. — His  son,  JOHN 
LKSTKU,  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  1,  1818,  known  for  some 
time  as  J.  W.  LESTER,  is  now  (1876)  proprietor  of  the 
theatre,  maintaining  its  reputation  with  success,  and  has 
adapted  some  French  comedies  to  the  American  stage. 

Wal'lagrass  Plantation*  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
P.  297. 

Wallaroo,  a  kangaroo.     See  APPENDIX. 

Wal'la  Wal'la,  S.  E.  county  of  Washington  Territory, 
bounded,  in  1870,  N.  by  Snake  River,  E.  by  Idaho,  S.  by 
Oregon,  and  W.  by  Columbia  River,  but  in  1875  the  new 
county  of  Columbia  was  formed  from  the  E.  portion  of  this 
county;  surface  variegated,  usually  well  timbered,  with 
many  broad  valleys  and  fertile  plains.  There  are  flour- 
mills,  saw-mills,  and  breweries,  and  some  manufactures  of 
saddlery,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  bagging,  and  tin,  copper, 
and  iron  ware.  Principal  live-stock,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Staples,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  lumber.  Cap. 
Walla  Walla.  Former  area,  about  3500  sq.  m.  P.  5300. 

Walla  Walla,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Walla  Walla  co.,  Wash. 
Ter.,  on  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  River  R.  R.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  has  8  churches,  7 
schools,  2  banks,  3  newspapers,  1  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  3  flouring-mills,  and  4  hotels.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  stock-raising.  P.  about  2500. 

W.  I.  MAYFIKLD,  ED.  "SPIRIT  OP  THE  WEST." 

Walla  Walla  River,  a  small  stream  of  Washington 
Territory  which  flows  into  the  Columbia  at  Wallulu,  near 
old  Fort  Walla  Walla. 

Wal'lenstein,  or  Waldstein,  von  (ALBREOHT  WEN- 
ZEI,  ErsKiiirs),  b.  on  the  family  estate  of  Hermanitz,  Bo- 
hemia, Sept.  14, 1583  ;  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
but  came  after  the  death  of  his  parents  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle,  Albreeht  von  Klavata,  who  sent  him  to 
the  Jesuit  academy  of  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  converted  to 
Romanism.  After  studying  at  the  universities  of  Padua 
and  Bologna,  and  travelling  through  Italy,  Spain,  France, 


and  Holland,  he  served  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks  in 
the  army  of  the  emperor  Rudolf,  under  Gen.  llasta,  and 
married  in  IlilHi  ail  old  widow,  by  whose  death  in  1014  he 
inherited   very  extensive  estates   in    Moravia.     His  uncle 
bequeathed  to  him  fourteen   estates  in   Bohemia,  and  he 
thus  became  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  Mora- 
via and  Bohemia.     In  1616  he  organized  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  at  his  own  expense,  and  hastened  to  the  rescue 
ul1  the  city  of  Gradisca.  which  was  besieged  by  the  Vene- 
tians    The  emperor  now  made  him  a  count,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Count  Harrach  ho  obtained 
connections  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Vienna.     When 
the  revolution  which  opened  the  Thirty  Years'  war  broke 
out  in  Bohemia  in  1618,  he  sided  with  the  emperor,  saved 
the  imperial  treasury  containing  a  large  sum  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  equipped  a  new  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Aloun- 
tain — in  which,  however,  he  was  not  present — enormous 
confiscations  took  place  in  Bohemia,  he  bought  of  the  em- 
peror estates  to  the  value  of  7,290,228  florins.     In  Ifi2:t  the 
emperor  created  him   prince,  and  in   the  following  year 
hereditary  duke  of  Friedland.     With  his  success  his  ambi- 
tion  increased.     In  1025,  when  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Northern  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark,  and  in  alliance  with  Bethlen  (Jabor  of  Tran- 
sylvania, arose  against  the  emperor,  Wallenstein  ofi'ered  to 
organize  an  army  of  50,000  men  and  lead  it  according  to 
the  orders  of  the  emperor.     After  some  negotiations  the 
offer  was  accepted,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  actu- 
ally created  an  effective  army  of  about  40,000  men.     Apr. 
25,   1626,  he  defeated   Count  Mansfeld,  one  of  the  most 
famous  generals  of  the  time,  at  Dessau,  and  pursued  him 
through  Silesia  into  Hungary,  where  this  part  of  the  war 
ended  by  the  dissolution  of  Mansfeld's  army  and  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  Bethlen  Gabor.     Returning  through 
Silesia,  Wallenstein  occupied  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania, 
expelled  the  refractory  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  penetrated 
through  Holstein  and  Sleswick  into  Jutland,  and  compelled 
Christian  IV.  to  conclude  peace.     In  reward  the  emperor 
created  him  duke  of  Mecklenburg  in  1629,  and  thus  the 
obscure  Bohemian  nobleman  had  become  a  prince  of  the 
German  empire.     But  at  this  moment  his  career  received  a 
severe  check.     He  was  haughty  in  his  bearing  and  exact- 
ing in  his  demands.     Many  people  complained  of  him.  and 
his  army,  now  numbering  about  100,000  men  and  stationed 
at  various  points  of  Northern  Germany,  was  felt  as  a  very 
heavy  burden.    Moreover,  there  was  something  mystical  in 
his  character,  which,  while  it  attracted  people  below  him, 
made  him  suspicious  to  the  eyes  of  people  above  him,  and 
the  emperor  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  such  a  man  at 
the  head  of  such  an  army  was  a  great  danger.     In  Sept., 
1630,  he  was  dismissed  and  his  army  dissolved.     He  re- 
tired to  his  estates  in  Bohemia,  where  he  lived  in  royal 
splendor,  occupied  with  the  administration  of  his  vast  prop- 
erty, with  astrological   studies,  and  with  schemes  of  the 
most  daring  ambition.    When  Gustavus  Adolphus  appeared 
successful  in  Germany,  Wallcnstein  proposed  to  raise  an 
army  and  attack  the  emperor  in  joint  operation  with  him, 
but  the  Swedish  king  had  no  confidence  in  him,  and  drop- 
ped the  negotiations.     Meanwhile,  after  the  defeat  of  Tilly 
and  the  annihilation  of  his  army,  when  the  Saxons  invaded 
Bohemia  and  the  Swedes  penetrated  into  Bavaria,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  emperor  became  almost  desperate,  and  the  re- 
instatement of  Wallenstein  in  power  seemed  almost  the 
only  means  of  escape.    The  emperor  made  the  humblest  ap- 
proaches and  consented  to  the  most  humiliating  conditions. 
Wallenstein  received  the  supreme  military  authority  in  Ger- 
many, the  right  of  appointing  his  own  officers,  the  rights  of 
confiscation,  amnesty,  and  pardon — yea,  even  the  right  of 
negotiating  peace.     But  two  months  after  his  appointment 
there  was  a  new  army  ready  for  battle.     In  the  spring  of 
1632  the  Saxons  were  expelled  from  Bohemia,  and  Wallen- 
stein occupied  a  strongly-fortified  position  at  Nuremberg 
in  front  of  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.     The  attempt 
of  the  Swedes  at  dislodging  him  (Sept.  3)    failed.     Both 
the  armies  moved  into  Saxony,  and  on  Nov.  16,  16.12,  the 
battle  of  Lutzen  took  place.     Gustavus  Adolphus  fell,  but 
Wallenstein  was   defeated.     He   retreated   into   Bohemia, 
and  here  he  remained  inactive  for  over  a  year,  in  spite  of 
the  entreaties  and  positive   orders   of  the  emperor.     He 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Swedes,  the  Saxon  princes, 
and  Richelieu.     His  plan  was,  by  an  alliance  with  these 
powers  to  compel  the  emperor  to  accept  such  a  peace  as 
they  would  grant  him,  and  the  special  goal  of  his  personal 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  the  I'.ohe 
mian  crown.     He  failed,  however.     Although  ho  succeeded 
in  concealing  his  schemes  from  the  emperor,  he  failed  to 
detect  the  intrigues  of  the  court  in  his  own  army,  and  while 
he  still  hesitated,  and  had  made  no  decisive  step,  some  of 
his   most   important   generals — Gallas,    Piccolomini,    Alt- 
ringer,  Marradas,  and  Colloredo — fell  from  him,  and  with 
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them  tin-  :n:  •  b.  -•'!.  H'.:;i.  he  flc'l  from  liij-  head-   | 

,|liarlcl  I  al    I'ilsell  I"  seek   re-cue   and    -U|,|,urt   by  till-  Swedi-h 

which    approached    under    l>nke    I.eMihard,    hut   two 
days  afterward  In  nated   at  K.-er   by  one  of  hi» 

,..,,,  follower-,  <''il.  Itlltler.  Hi-  l,,n,i»  l,a\e  been  pub 
li-lird  In  !•'.  I'oi-lcr  ill  '.'<  vols.  i  Isa.s-2'J),  mill  monoi;,  -aph- 
,1,1  hi-  lite  and  ehara<-!ci  l,a\e  been  written  by  I.M-I.T 
I  |.s:;  I  innl  l-ll  .  Arelin  (1846  ,  llml 

I',,.  ||,.,-  (I860),  Kiinlic  llM'.'.ii.  (lind.-h  (1876).  The  pic 
ture  of  Walletistein  in  Schiller'-  ii  ncrally  con- 

sidcre  I  af  striking  al  H  ii  vivid  and  Inpn 

Wlll'ler,  county  tit'S.  I-;.  Texas,  formed  since  the  census 
of  IS7II,  holm  lc  I  K.  by  l!ni/«>-  l;i\er.  and  tia\ei-ed  by 
lluii-tiiii  and  Tcxa-  Central  K.  H.:  surface  illi'lilluting, 
noil  products  e.  Cap.  llcinpstcad.  A  rca,  :!50  sq.  m. 

Walli'r  (Knwrxn).  b.  ill  Cideshill.  Hertfordshire.  Kni: 
Imnl,  Mar.  :;.  Him!,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  was 
first  run-in,  through  his  mother,  of  John  Hampdcn,  and 
distantly  related  to  Cromwell;  i-clurati-il  ill  Kton  iind  at 
Kind's  College,  Cambridge;  inherited  in  boyhood  an  e-tate 
<>f  £:;.,ou  a  \ear;  w:i-  rti,,-<-n  to  Parliament  for  Ajrinon 
de'ham  at  tin.  n'.;c  <t(  nineteen,  on  the  accession  of  Chai  ta 
I.  ( li'iL'.n.  and  silt  in  thiit  body  much  of  the  time  for  sixty 
vc.irs;  married  in  lf>:il  a  London  heiress*,  who  soon  died; 
became  noted  as  ft  writer  of  elegant  and  rhythmical  verses, 
mo-t  of  which  were  in  praise  nl'  Sacharissa  (  Lady  Dorothy 
Sidney)  and  Amoret  ( Lady  Sophia  Murray),  to  whom  he 
uiisiieci-sfully  piiiil  court:  married  Miss  Mary  BreBsc,  by 
whom  he  had  thii'tt'cn  children;  was  appointed  after  the 
battle  of  Edgchill  (16i2)  one  of  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mis-ioners  tn  negotiate  wiih  the  king  at  Oxford:  was 
gained  over  by  the  royalists,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
known  a"  "  Waller's  plot"  t'<ir  the  restoration  of  royal  au- 
thority :  but  the  plot  having  been  discovered  May  31,  1643, 
he  was  imprisoned  fur  a  year,  fined  £10,000,  and  banished 
tin-  kingdom,  only  saving  bis  life  by  abject  humiliation 
before  tin'  lluii-c  of  Commons,  confessing  his  guilt  and  in- 
criminating bin  companions,  three  of  whom  were  banged; 
spcii  I  ci^li '  years  of  exile  in  France  and  Italy  ;  was  allowed 
to  return  about  1653,  when  he  became  a  favorite  with  Crom- 
well, who  seyei-al  times  visited  his  mother  (a  determined 
royalist  i,  at  BcaconsHold,  where  Waller  now  took  up  his 
abode:  celebrated  the  praises  of  Cromwell  in  A  1'ancgyric 
f.i  in  I/  t.uril  I'rtitertor  (1654),  which  contains  some  of  hi- 
most  effective  stanzas ;  lamented  his  death  in  another 
poem,  but  welcomed  the  return  of  Charles  II.  by  some 
inditl'iTcnl  \cr-cs  To  the.  Kiuij  upon  hit  Majetty'l  Happy 
ll.ini-n  i  liliiiii:  was  a  general  favorite  with  all  parties  on 
account  of  his  wit  and  eminent  social  qualities;  published 
a  volume  of  his  poems  1045,  and  again  lo(»4,  which  ran 
through  many  editions,  were  highly  admired  and  imi- 
tated. D.  at  Beaconstield  Oct.  21,  1687.  Of  the  twenty- 
li\e  or  more  editions  of  his  poems,  the  most  valued  are 
that  of  1711.  edited  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  containing 
two  portraits  of  the  poet,  one  in  his  twenty-third  and 
one  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  and  that  of  1729,  with  a 
Life  by  Fcnton  and  a  portrait  by  Vertue.  Some  of 
the  editions  contain  a  number  of  Waller's  parliamentary 
sjn-eclies.  There  are  modern  Liven  by  Bell  (1853)  and 
(iillillun  (1S57)  accompanying  the  latest  editions  of  the 
I',xm*.  PORTEK  C.  BLISS. 

Waller  (EDWIN),  b.  in  Spottsylvania  CO.,  Va.,  in  1800; 
became  an  alcalde  in  Texas ;  was  the  owner  of  the  Sabino, 
a  vessel  which  in  1832  sailed  past  the  Mexican  post  of  Ve- 
bisco,  the  Mexican  authorities  having  determined  to  levy 
a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  cotton,  then  a  new  branch  of 
Texan  commerce.  This  was  the  first  overt  act  of  resistance 
to  the  Mexican  exactions  in  Texan.  Mr.  Waller  was  for 
some  time  imprisoned.  His  vessel  brought  back  two  can- 
non, which  afterward  did  duty  in  the  Texan  navy.  Waller 
became  a  leading  spirit  in  the  following  war ;  was  wounded 
at  the  capture  of  Velasco ;  helped  form  the  provisional 
government ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1836,  and 
a-si-ie  1  in  framing  the  constitution  of  that  year;  selected 
Austin  as  the  capital  1839  :  was  president  of  the  board  of 
land  commissioners  ;  was  the  first  mayor  of  Austin  ;  post- 
master-general of  Texas;  was  long  chief-justice  of  Austin 
i  i.  ;  was  the  first  to  sign  the  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861, 
bis  hist  political  act. 

Waller  (JoiiN-  FRANC  is).  T.L.D.,  b.  in  Limerick,  Ireland, 
in  1S10;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1831;  was 
called  to  the  Irish  bar  18:):!;  became  vice-president  of  the 
Itoyal  Irish  Academy  1864  ;  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  I>iil>f!ii  I'liin'ruiti/  .Vn./Mri'iie;  editor  of  William  Mac- 
kenzie's Int^ii-iitl  Dictionary  of  Univerial  /liitifrnptiy  (Glas- 
gow, 6  vols.  imp.  Hvo,  1866) :  contributed  to  CasscM's  ///.,- 
graphinil  lit:  >!, mart/  (1869);  edited  the  Wnrkt  of  Gold- 
smith, with  a  Life  (1864),  and  is  author  of  The  SHua*!,;, 
/'.,;,.-,•»  (1842),  Poem,  (1854),  The  Dead  Bridal  (1856),  and 
other  works. 


Waller  (Sir  Win  n«).  b.  in    Kent,  Kngumd,  in    I 

I    iit    M  tcdtlOT   I  oil,  -..  and   Hurl   IL.II.  Cl\|,,i,|.  anj 
at  1'aris;    served  in  lienoalu   diirin-  the    .  i    th« 

Thirty  Yearn'  war  an  a  volunteer  in  the  army  01 

e-l:int  inn.   ,     :    w:i.  knighted  by  <'h,trlr»  I.  on    his   return; 

Mils     eleele,)      Iiy    the      town    (,t      Alld'Mer     to     the     Lolljr    |',,rli»- 

l"'"'  !'>;«.  in  wbi.-l,  he  WM  a  ualouit  menilx-r  of  the 
l'ir-1,-.  1,-n.ui  party;  was  appointed  genera)  and  neund  in 
command  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  the  eurl  of 

IM:':   look  a  leading  part  in  the  reduction  ,,i  i 
mouth  in  that  year;  was  defeated  by  the  r--\.,li-!-  M  Lnns- 
downe,  near   Bath,  July  5,  1IS43,  and  ajjain   ut   Koondway 
Down,  near  l)e\i  .  a  lignal  victory 

Jit  Ralph  I  lopt,. n  :it  I'lo  Ml  ,n  |.,r  II,.  ir.M-.nn  Down, 
Ah, -lord,  mar  Win, -be  i.-r.  Mar.  29,  1644;  WM  defeatad 
In  Charles  I.  iii  p.  |.ri'dy  Bridge,  near  Haul. 

Oxfordshire.  July  '2'J  ;  joined  thu  earl  of  Maiielinter  in  hil 
march  against  Oxford,  and  took  part  in  ib.  inde,  i-ite  cn- 
^a_"  nient  ut  Ncwbury,  Bcr!  ,  ;  wan  deprived 

ot  hi-  military  command  by  tbo  ''  Sell  den  v  in^'  Ordinance  " 
|  Apr.,  1645,  but  continued  to  ho  a  leader  of  the  i*re«byteriani 
in  Parliament;  won  one  of  the  eleven  member*  of  Parlia- 
ment who  were  impeached  of  high  treason  by  the  army, 
June,  1617,  anil  expelled  and  twice  imprisoned,  but  wu 
soon  readmitted  to  his  seat;  was  a  second  time  expelled, 
together  with  all  the  Presbyterians,  by  Col.  Pride,  Dec., 
1648;  remained  in  retirement  until  the  Ketttoration,  when 
he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  stale  Feb.,  1660,  and 
of  the  Convention  Parliament  Apr.  to  Dec.,  1600.  D.  at 
Osterley  Park,  Middlesex,  Sept.  I'.i,  1688.  Some  of  hi  im- 
mediate descendants  settled  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
He  left  in  MS.  a  I'.',,./,,  atiom,  published  in  179:!,  and  hi- 
vine  Meditation*,  printed  in  1680.  PORTER  C.  BUM. 

Wallette',  county  of  N.  W.  Dakota,  bordering  on  Mon- 
tana and  Britirh  America,  bounded  on  the  8.  by  Missouri 
Hirer  and  drained  by  its  affluents;  surface  rolling,  inortof 
it  constituting  the  Plateau  du  Couteau  du  Missouri.  Area, 
about  3350  sq.  m. 

Wall'-Flower?  the  Cheiranthut  cheiri,  a  European 
half-shrubby  cruciferous  plant,  often  growing  on  old  walls, 
whence  the  name.  It  is  a  popular  garden-flower,  ha\  in£ 
blossoms  single  or  double,  of  varied  colors  and  of  a  rich 
fragrance.  The  Western  wall-flower,  or  "yellow  phlox" 
of  the  U.  S.,  is  Kryiimum  atperum,  var.  Artaiunnum,  a  fine 
cruciferous  plant. 

Wal'lich  (NATHANIEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, June  28,  1786;  studied  medicine;  went  tu  India 
1807  in  the  employment  of  the  Danish  government  at 
Serampore:  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and  after  tbo  trans- 
fer of  the  Danish  possessions  to  England  transferred  his 
services  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Calcutta  botanic  garden  from  1815  to  1847, 
when  he  returned  to  Europe  and  settled  in  London ;  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  l.inmi'an  Society  1849,  and  d. 
in  London  Apr.  28,  1854.  He  contributed  to  the  7V«ii«'ir- 
<i'on«  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  and  of  the  Linnu'an 
Society,  and  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  Journal  of  llt>ttnty  ; 
added  a  copious  supplement  to  Drs.  Roxburgh  and  Carey's 
Flora  fudicii  (3  vols.,  1832),  and  was  author  of  Tent'iium 
Ftorx  \epaleiui*  Illiutratie  (Calcutta  and  Serampore,  1824- 
26),  A  Numerical  Lit!  of  Dried  Sprrimeiu  of  I'tmiti  in  Ike 
Eait  India  Company't  Muieum  (1828),  and  Plant*  Aiialiae 
Rarioret  (3  vols.,  1830-32),  with  300  colored  plates. 

Wal'lingford,  p.-v.and  tp.,New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Hartford  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  12  miles  from  New  Haven, 
contains  4  churches,  excellent  schools,  1  hotel,  manufactories 
of  britannia  and  silver  ware,  1  newspaper,  a  book-making 
establishment,  public  Turkish  bath,  and  a  machine-shop.  P. 
3676.    The  Waflingford  Community,  a  branch  of  the  Oneida 
Community,  founded  in  1850  by  John  II.  Noyes  and  I 
Allen,  the  original  proprietor,  is  located  here.     The  whole 
property  is  held  by  three  persons  in  trust;  the  religion.^ 
cial  life,  and  government  are  the  same  as  those  of  il 
and  parent  community.     The  domain  comprise  . 
150  of  which  are  covered  by  a  valuable  water-power 
ing  to  the  society.     The  principal  business  i.  agri, 
horticultnre.  job   V™«»*-  ™*   *M*-m£™*£  ,?",,  A 
branches.    The  society  number.  60  —**»*' 


J,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.    I 
Wallis,  Switzerland.     See  VALAH. 
Wnl'lii    fJoiii)   D   D.,  F.  R.  8.,  b.  at  Ashford.  Kent, 
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of  St.  Gabriel.  Fcnchurch  street,  London,  which    he  ex- 

chan-'ed  tor  St.  Martin's  Hi  1:1:   was  secretary  to  the  \Vest- 
'  - 


II, ,!,!„•-    who  pretended  to  ha\e  discov 
;•;:,„;,:;,;;.,;.„,.„«.  of  the  circle  Ito-.Klattnu.tcd  notice 
,1V  hi,  <„,!,,.<  in  teaching  a  .leaf  and  dumb  child  to  speak  ; 

I;-,', ,f  the  reisers  of  the  Book  of  Common  I'raycr 

MM,.**  the  posthumous  works  of_  Jcmnmh  J.lorrox 


M,,t*  Tractate  Oiametnmu  (3  vols.,  1869-71),  06wrMltoM 

'  u  /W.,,,,,, 


,,„„,,„,„, 

(>,,„»  BarmoMtmm  iir.Mii.  .1  7Y™ri»e  «/  -M/eim  (IfiSo  , 
lintitnti'ii  Loi/icv  ml  Oonautnai  I'*"*  aeoaHModata  (1687), 
n,;il,,,,;,;il  '/Wr.iiw.  (1602),  and  other  minor  works, 
which  we'-e  collectivclv  published  as  Oprm  Miitlinnatica  ft 
M,-*,,l/::,,,;,  (Oxford.  :';  vol».  folio.  16U5-H9).  and  a  volume 
of  his  ftfi-miniK,  now  first  Printed  from  tin-  Original  IfSS,, 
appeared  in  1791,  with  a  Memoir  nu<l  htroduetion  by  Rev. 
C.  K.  de  Coctlogon.  His  work  on  the  Arithmetic  of  In- 
finiiins  was  of  great  service  to  (Sir)  Isaac  Newton  in  his 
inalhiMiiatical  studies,  as  suggesting  new  views  in  geom- 
etry, especially  by  foreshadowing  Newton's  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  method  of 
lluxions. 

Wallis  (SEVERN  TEACKLE),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept. 
8,  1816;  graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College  1832;  studied 
law  with  William  Wirt;  was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore 


ba 
m 


r  1837;    published  numerous  pamphlets  on   legal    and 

iscellaneous  subjects;  travelled  in  Europe  1847;  served 
in  the  Maryland  legislature:  is  a  trustee  of  the  Pcabody 
Institute  at  Baltimore,  and  since  1870  provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Author  of  Glimpses  of  Spain  (1849), 
Spain,  her  Institutions,  Politics,  find  Puli/ic  Men  (1853), 
and  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  George  Pea- 
bod  y  (1870). 

Wal'lisville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Chambers  co.,  Tex.     P.  27. 

Wall'kill,  tp.,  Orange  co..  N.  Y.,  contains  several  vil- 
lages, the  largest  of  which  is  Middletown.  P.  9477. 

Wallkill  River  rises  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  and  flows 
N.  N.  E.  through  Orange  and  Ulster  cos.,  N.  Y.,  its  waters 
flowing  into  the  Rondont.  It  furnishes  considerable  water- 
power.  The  Wallkill  Valley  is  a  famous  dairy  region. 

Wall  Lake,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  la,     P.  199. 

Wallon'  (HENRI  ALEXANDRE),  b.  at  Valenciennes,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  France,  Dec.  23,  1812;  was  educated  in 
the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  mod- 
ern history  and  geography  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1840;  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1849,  but 
resigned  his  seat  in  1850  on  account  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  the  Assembly  placed  the  suffrage;  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1871,  a.nd 
contributed  much  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  became  minister  of  public  education  in  1875,  and 
member  of  the  senate  in  1876.  His  principal  works  are  — 
De  I'  Esclavage  de  la  Colonie  (1847),  Histoire  de  V  Esclavage 
duns  I'Antiqnite  (3  vols.,  1847-48),  Jeanne  d'Arc  (2  vols., 
1860),  La  Vie  de  Jesus  et  sop  nonrel  ffistorien  (1864), 
against  Renan  ;  Richard  JI.,  Episode  de  la  Rivalite  de  la 
France  et  de  I'  Anyleterre  (2  vols.,  1864),  La  Terreur,  fltude 
critique  sur  r  Histoire  de  la.  Revolution  franc_aise  (1872). 

Walloom'scoik  River  rises  in  Bennington  co.,  Vt., 
flows  past  Bennington,  and  empties  into  the  Hoosac  in 
Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Walloomsac 
River. 

Walloons'  [Dutch,  Walcu],  a  name  applied  to  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  provinces  of  Belgium  and  Holland  — 
viz.  Artois,  Hainault,  Namur,  a  portion  of  Flanders,  Bra- 
bant, the  country  of  Liege,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg. 
These  speak  the  Walloon  language  or  ancient  French, 
which  has  Gaulish,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  elements.  (Sec 
J.  Sigart,  Dictionnaire  dtt  Wallon  de  Mmis,  Bruxelles, 
1870.)  The  Walloons  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
Flemings  and  Brabaneons  not  only  by  their  idiom,  but  by 
their  stature  and  fine  bearing.  The  etymology  of  their 
name  is  the  old  German  word  Wtihle  (signifying  "  stranger," 
or,  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  Gnu/),  in  Dutch,  Vital, 
Hence  the  appellation  Wahehland.  applied  to  the  N.  of 
Italy  (Gallia  Cisalplna).  A  line  beginning  at  Menin  on 
the  Lys  (where  the  French  and  Belgian  boundaries  meet). 
running  easterly,  bending  northward  toward  Brussels  and 
Louvain,  and  then  southward  until  it  terminates  on  the 


Meuse  between  Maestricht  and  Liege,  divides  the  Flem- 
ings to  the  N.  from  the  Walloons  to  the  S. 

J.  W.  DE  PEYSTF.U. 

Walloostook  River.  See  ST.  JOHN  RIVER  (Maine 
and  New  Brunswick). 

Wall'pack,  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  647. 

Wall-Papers.     See  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Wall'-Piece,  an  arm  having  its  stock  like  that  for  the 
mu.-ket,  of  larger  calibre,  and  too  heavy  to  be  fired  without 
a  fixed  support.  It  is  therefore  usually  provided  with  a 
pivot-bolt  which  may  rest  in  a  socket  on  top  of  a  wall  or 
in  the  sole  of  an  embrasure,  and  checks  recoil  while  per- 
mitting free  aiming.  The  earliest  small-arms  were  iviill- 

piccOS.        (Sec  SMAI.l.-AltMS.) 

Wall'send,  a  small  town  of  England,  county  of  North- 
umberland, is  famous  for  the  excellent  coal  which  is  raised 
in  its  collieries.  P.  5721. 

Wain  (RoiiKitT),  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1797;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature; wrote  The  Hermit  in  America  on  a  Yixit  to  I'l<it<t</<f- 
p/u'a  (1S11I),  American  /titri/s,  it  flat  ire  (1820),  a  poeln  of 
nearly  1000  lines,  praising  Cliffton  and  Dwight,  anil  con- 
demning the  verses  of  Barlow,  Humphreys,  and  L.  M.  Sar- 
gent; ,SV»y/<//i  Opus,  or  Touches  tit  the  Tiim-s,  irilh  otlirr 
'/'o,;,is  (1820),  and  The  Hermit  in  }'liilail<-l/,liia,  X,-ron,l 
Xrrits  (ISL'l);  made  a  voyage  to  China  as  supercargo  : 
published  in  quarto  numbers  a  History  of  Chiim  and  a 
Life  of  La  Fnyette  (1825),  and  edited  after  the  third  vol- 
ume Sanderson's  /tiot/rapliy  of  the  fiit/ni-rt  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (7  vols.,  1820-27),  for  which  he  wrote 
several  of  the  lives.  D.  at  Philadelphia  July  4,  1825. 

Wal'nut  [signifying  "foreign  nut;"  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  from  the  East],  the  common  name  of  trees  and 
their  fruit  of  the  genus  Jityluns  (order  Juglandacea-).  In 
some  localities  the  name  is  locally  extended  to  the  hickories, 
which  are  of  an  allied  genus.  The  English  walnut  or 
madeira-nut  of  the  shops  is  the  fruit  of  Jnt/laus  ret/in,  a 
stately  tree  producing  excellent  timber.  The  nuts  are  very 
good  eating,  and  the  kernels  yield  a  fixed  drying-oil  much 
prized  by  artists  and  makers  of  choice  varnishes.  In  the 
U.  S.  we  have  the  black  walnut,  J.  niyrn.  which  produces 
a  very  valuable  dark-colored  timber,  much  used  for  furni- 
ture, joinery,  gun-stocks,  etc.  The  black  walnut  produces 
a  strong  and  very  oily  nut,  much  relished  by  some  persons. 
The  white  walnut,  J.  einerea,  called  also  oilnut  and  butter- 
nut, produces  a  useful  timber.  Its  nuts  are  more  palatable 
than  those  of  the  black  walnut,  and  its  inspissated  sup,  or 
a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  is  a  useful  cathartic. 

Walnut,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  111.     P.  1187. 

Walnut,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     P.  1972. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Montgomery  CO.,  Ind.     P.  1449. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  la.     P.  213. 

Walnut,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  778. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  la.     P.  489. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Jefferson  eo.,  la.     P.  1199. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  la.     P.  869. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  la.     P.  1231. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  674. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Atchison  co.,  Kan.     P.  1374. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     P.  289. 

Walnut,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Kan.     P.  849. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     P.  568. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Adair  CO.,  Mo.     P.  495. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Fairficld  co.,  0.     P.  2072. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Gallia  co.,  0.     P.  1732. 

Walnut,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  1636. 

Walnut  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  la. 
P.  382. 

Walnut  Creek,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Kan.     P.  1561. 

Walnut  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bates  co.,  Mo.   P.  1070. 

Walnut  Creek,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  Mo.     P.  1304. 

Walnut  Creek,  tp.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1008. 

Walnut  Creek,  tp.,  Holmes  eo.,  0.     P.  1321. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.,  Crittendcn  co.,  Ark.     P.  160. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.     P.  1960. 

Walnut  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McDonough  co.,  111. 
P.  1128. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.,  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     P.  686. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  Kan.     P.  912. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.,  Granville  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1698. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.,  Wilkes  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  1005. 
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Wnlnut  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tallapoosa  oo.,  Ala.     1'. 

762. 

Wnlnut  Hill,  tp.,  Marion  CO.,  111.      P.  721. 

Walnut  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Faribaull  co.,  Minn.     P. 

Ht. 

Wnl'pole,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Norfolk  ,•"..  Ma   K      I'.  21  :!7 
Wnlpole*  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  oo.,  N.  H.     P.  1830. 
Wnlpole  illmtM'Kl.  KOI  in  n    EMM.  Of  Orl'iinl,  third 
son    of  Sir    Hubert,    b.    in    London.  England.   <M.  .>,    1717;    , 
ediicateil  at   Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge ;    re 
from    his   father  several   lucrative   sinecures,    whi"h 


estate    near   Twickenham    1717;     win    occupied    lor    many 
in  the  erection  and  decoration  of  u  strung1,  irregu- 
lar liothic  mansion,  whi.-h  he  called  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
which   he  filled  with  11  library  anil  a  inii-cuni  of  picture!, 

unnor tii|iiitics.    and    nii-'ccllan is    objeotl;     set    up   a 

privnle  prcs-  I7J7,  on  which,  among  others,  he  printed 
MI,  nil  iif  his  own  works,  and  sin—ccdi-il  his  nephew  as 
fourth  carl  of  Orl'ord  I7'.'l.  but  never  took  his  scut  in  the 
JIi nisc  of  Lords.  D.  in  London  Mar.  2,  17!)7.  He  was 
never  married.  Author  of  .1  I'liliilminr  .•/'  I/if  Ito/inl  ami 
.\nl,l.  .\Hthi,,-t  .,/'  Ki,,,l,,utl  (K.vsi,  'A,-  I'nitlf  o/  Olraiito 
(171''. H.  a  romance.  //>'«/.<,  iV  llmilili  "ii  llir  Life  ami  Reiyn 
„/•  Richard  ///.  (171'iS).  Memairi  o/  thr  I.twt  Trn  Yean  of 
the  /!"'•/«  "f  '''••»•.'/»  II.  (1822),  and  other  works,  but  will 
he  lic-t  remembered  hy  his  voluminous  nnd  interesting 
Ictl.-r-.  Hi-  Entire  ComffonJmct  (9  vols.,  1837-59)  was 
edited  hy  Peter  Cunningham. 

Wnlpole  (Sir  ROIIKIIT).  EARL  or  Orl'ord,  b.  at 
llnii'.'hton,  Norfolk.  England,  Aug.  2(1,  1676;  educated  at 
Kton  ami  at  King's  College,  Cambridge;  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Castle  Rising  17011,  and  for  King's  Lynn 
1701':  became  secretary  at  war  1707,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy  KO'.t:  managed  as  leader  of  the  Whigs  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  against  Dr.  Sachoverell  1710;  was 
found  guilty  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  "a  high  breach 
of  trust"  and"  notorious  corruption;"  was  expelled  the  House 
nn-1  sent  to  tho  Tower  Jan.  17,  1712,  the  condemnation  being 
probably  due  to  partisan  animosity;  was  soon  released  and 
re-elected  to  Parliament,  but  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
until  the  following  year;  became  a  privy  councillor  on  the 
n-ec'-ion  of  George  I.;  procured  the  impeachment  of  Bol- 
ingbroko  and  the  Into  Tory  ministers;  was  appointed  pay- 
master-general of  the  forces  Sept.,  I'll,  chancellor  of  tho 
exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  with  the  rank 
of  prime  minister,  Oct.  10,  1715;  resigned  office  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intrigues  of  Sundorland  Apr.  10,  1717;  was 
tin1  determined  enemy  of  tho  South  Sea  scheme;  became 
a.'ain  paymaster-general  June,  1720;  returned  to  power 
a-  prime  minister  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  Apr.  4, 
17!! I,  and  was  the  virtual  ruler  of  England  for  the  ensuing 
twenty -one  years,  until  Feb.,  1742,  when  ho  resigned,  having 
been  created  earl  of  Orford  two  days  before.  D.  in  London 
Mar.  18,  1745.  The  popular  impression  so  long  prevalent 
that  he  ruled  by  means  of  bribery  was  doubtless  much 
exaggerated. 

Wnlpole  (SPEXCEH  HORATIO),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  Surrey, 
England,  in  IsOfi,  is  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  Robert;  was 
educated  nt  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  two  first  prizes  for  declamation  and  essay- 
writing:  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1831 :  be- 
came a  bencher  there,  a  successful  practitioner  in  the 
chancery  courts,  and  a  queen's  counsel  1846;  married  a 
daughter  of  the  premier,  Spencer  Perceval,  1835;  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Midhurst  as  a  Conservative  1846-56;  has 
repre-ented  the  University  of  Cambridge  since  1856;  was 
seeretarv  of  state  for  the  home  department  in  Lord  Derby's 
three  administrations,  1852,  1858-59,  and  1866-67;  is 
chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway;  and  was  for 
-  MIIC  years  commissioner  of  church  estates,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar. 

Wnlpnr'fris-NiKht,  tho  evening  before  the  first  of  May, 
the  vi.-il  of  the  old  festival  of  St.  Walpurgis,  or  Walburga, 
who  died  in  778,  and  Is  properly  commemorated  on  Feb.  25. 
She  wns  an  Englishwoman  of  the  royal  blood  of  Wessex.  the 
first  abbess  of  Hcidenheim,  nnd  a  sister  of  SS.  Willibald 
and  \Ynnnibnld.  Wnlpurgis-Night  is  celebrated  as  the 
sens' m  of  the  supposed  annual  celebration  of  the  "witches' 
sabbath"  on  lllock-bcrg  in  the  Hart*.  St.  Walpurgis 
had  no  connection  with  this  ancient  superstition,  except 
a  partly  accidental  one.  In  fact,  the  old  May-day  festival 
was  a  heathen  one.  like  midsummer  (which  became  the 
feast  of  St.  John),  and  tho  traditions  with  regard  to  \Val- 
p'ar'.'i-  N'ight,  have  a  dim  reference  to  the  old  heathen 
practices.  (See  HALLOWEEN.) 


Wnl'ruK  [Norse.  /,,,,(.  "whale,"  and  rot,  "borne"],  th« 
mmon  l.i'jii  ii  name  of  the  specie*  of  Kutmariu.     (ISM 
M"i.-i:  and  KOSM  \iiin  i .  i 

Wnl'sall,  town  of  England,  county  of  Stafford,  on  the 
Tame,  ha-    i  •  |  M'l    'mill    fouii'lr  i> 

't' cutlery  and  hardware.     It     t.niu' 
an  I  in  mala,  tines  of  harness  and  saddlery  are  also  < 

sivc.    p.  i>;, !.,_'. 

Wnl'MCnburg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Huerfano  eo.,  Col. 

Wiil-li  iKoiin.T!.  1.1.. I).,  b.  at  Italiimore.  Md..  in  KM  : 

eduralc'l    in  the  Roman  Catholic   college  at  Haiti re   and 

the    .1'  town.    Ii.   C. ;   -pent    M^i-tttl 

\cai-in   Knro|ie,  return'  «ln -'1  lawun-lcr  1; 

tiomlloc  Harper,  lint  aliainli'in-'l  that  prolc--inn  on  iirrounl 
nl '  d. Min' •--;  became  a  writer  for  |icnnie'«  !',,,!/, ./,,..•  puli 
li.-he  1  -1  /..  tr-  >•  <•,,  - 

<,'•>>  .     .  .  ,„./    '-     \   :•  "    ••/     fit-      / 

Km/lire.  (1810),  which  in  six  weeks  ran  through  I'.' e.|iii..m 
in  London,  and  contained  much  information  new  to  Eng- 
lish readers;  conducted  from  is)  I  to  1M:!  tin-  tir-t  i|imr- 
terly  attempted  in  America,  7V  .1  //.• 

lory  mill  1'iiliiiri.  in  which  most  of  the  articles  were  from 
his  pen  :  i--ueil  Corrmptmdnu 

It.  <;.  I/:,,;,.;-  unil  l!,,l,.,-i  II',,/./,.  Jr.  (ISIIi),  and  an  / 
,,„  ill-'  l-'niiifr  Sint''  "i  b'.iirn/"'  i  IMII);  wrote  biogrnphi.il 
prefaces  to  an  edition  of  the  English  jioets  in  50  Mniill 
volumes,  and  An  Apprnl   r'unn    the   Jutlf/mettti   of   ' 
Iti-ilniit    n KfiK-tniif    flit    I'nit"!    Stutct   of   Ainei' 
conducted    The  American  firi/itter  (If  17-18),  a   valuable 
statistical  publication,  The  Mn •>.,,»,  „/    / 
anil    Science  (1   vol.,  1822),  and    77  ,    <Jn«il,  rly 

Jieriew  (22  vols.,  1827-37),  a  resuscitation  of  his  original 
Hfii'w;  wrote  biographical  sketches  for  Dchiplann 
jiiitiinry  and  for  the  Encycloprdia  Americana;  brought 
out  the  ,SW<v(  S/>rerhf>o{  George  Canning  (1835),  William 
Windham,  and  William  Huskisson  (1841);  and  edited 
from  1821  to  1837  the  National  Gazette,  a  small  daily 
newspaper,  in  which  much  attention  was  given  to  liter- 
ature, and  published  l)id<i<i"*.  >'.•»,',  Literary,  and 
Political  (2  vols.,  1836),  a  selection  of  aphorisms  from  his 
newspaper  articles  and  MSS.  In  1837  ho  became  I".  S. 
consul  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  bin  death,  Feb.  7, 
1859,  acting  as  correspondent  of  tho  Xiitiounl  Intelli- 
gencer, and  subsequently  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Walsh  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1785; 
educated  at  Dublin  University;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England;  was  joint  author  with  John  Warburlon  and 
Rev.  James  Whitelaw  of  a  //i«(»r//  •;/'  '/,'  <'!';/  "/  l>Miu 
(2  vols.,  1818),  and  became  chaplain  to  the  British  legation! 
in  Constantinople  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Author  of  A  lirief 
Notice  of  tome  Ancient  Coini  and  Mtdalt  a*  illii-.li •„','/!,/ 
tin-  i'rogren  of  Christianity  in  the  Early  Aye*  (Is-JS;  .;,! 
ed.  1830),  Notice*  of  Brazil  (2  vols.,  1830),  and  A  Residence 
at  Constantinople  (2  vols.,  1836). 

Walsh'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  111.  P. 
1740. 

Wal'singham  (Sir  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Chiselhnrst,  Kent, 
England,  about  1536;    studied  at  King's  College.  Cam- 
bridge;   travelled  on  tho  Continent,  and  remained  there 
during  the  reign  of  Mary  ;  acquired  the  favor  of  Cecil, 
Lord  Burleigh,  by  his  political  abilities  and  his  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages;  was  sent  three  times  on  missions  to 
the  court  of  Franco,  where  he  resided  1570-7.');    was  on 
Cecil's  recommendation  knighted,  sworn  of  the  privy  conn 
oil,  and  made  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  si 
was  sent  on  important  embassies  to  the  Netherlands  . 
to  France  1581,  nnd  to  Scotland  158.'i:  was  a  man  of  , 
morals  and  undoubted  integrity,  addicted  to  religioi 
itation  and  to  tho  Puritanic  party  in  the  .talc .but J 
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WALSINGHAM— WALTON. 


Slid  f>M  *  VI J        tuw       "  i  -    '    .-  ,  , 

,, .•,,„•!   ,,f  Bmx,  an,l  of  Kichard  do   Burgh,  carl 


H.-'was  Ih,.  chief  patron  of  Richard  Hakluyt  in  his  colos- 
si enterprise  of  collecting  and  pnbliihlng  the  voyages  md 
tiMotwMI  «f  the  sixteenth  century.  Ho  biography  of 


Walsingham  seems  ever  to  have  been  written,  though  the 
in  of  few  statesmen   better  deserve  n  detailed  c.xami- 

„.„;,,„.  PUHTEK   ('.    Hl.l-S. 

Wal'singham  (THOMAS),  a  native  of  Walsinglmm, 
Norfolk,  England.  was  about  the  year  I4lfl  a  monk  of 
tin-  I'.cMclictiue  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and,  as  Bishop 
NiniN.n  sii._"_'csts',  "very  probably  regius  professor  of 
l,i-i  iry  in  that  monastery,"  and  was  afterward  prior  of 
WymoadteB,  Norfolk.  He  was  author  of  two  valuable 
l.iilin  chronicles  ll!»t<irin  ISrrrin.  ul  Eduanlo  I'rimn  <td 
ll,,ii-!i'ii,ii  IJniiiluia,  and  Ypodiyma  A'eattria  vet  Nurmnn- 
niir,  al>  Irrnptiune  jVormaiinoi-iim  usque  ad  Annum  sextant 
/;,  ./HI'  Ifenrici  Quinti,  the  former  work  being  a  continuation 
of  that  of  Matthew  Paris.  Both  were  edited  by  Arch- 
liishup  Parker  in  the  same  volume  with  Asser's  JEl/rid! 
Jleyit  Ret  Oettm  (1574),  and  in  Camden's  AuyUca,  etc.,  a 
Vfteribns  ftcripta  (Frankfort,  1603).  The  Hitturin  ltr<-r'i* 
has  recently  been  edited  by  H.  T.  Kilcy  for  the  "  Uulls 
Series"  under  the  title  Chroniea  Monasterii  S.  A/lnnii, 
ffitloria  Aiiyllcana  (2  vols.,  1863-64). 

Wal'ter  (JOHN),  b.  in  England  in  1739;  became  a  printer 
in  London;  bought  in  1780  two  patents  issued  to  Henry 
Ji 


tradu 


p 
fi 


raduce  that  invention  by  the  establishment  of  a  news- 
aper, The  London  Daily  Unieerml  Register,  of  which  the 
rst  number  appeared  Jan.  18,  1785.  Though  the  system 
of  printing  proved  a  comparative  failure,  the  newspaper 
itself  prospered,  especially  after  a  change  of  title  was  made 
to  The  Times  (Jan.  1,  1788),  and  it  gradually  rose  to  the 
rank  it  now  holds  of  the  leading  periodical  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Walter  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  and  d.  at  Ted- 
dington,  Middlesex,  Nov.  16,  1812. 

Walter  (Jons),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1784;  became  joint  proprietor  and  sole  manager  of  the 
Timet  1803;  raised  its  circulation  in  ten  years  from  1000 
to  5000  copies;  introduced  improvements  in  the  printing- 

Sress  (see  PRINTING),  including  the  use  of  steam-power, 
rst  practically  employed  Nov.  27,  1814;  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Berkshire  1832-37,  and  was  elected  for  Nottingham  1841. 
D.  in  London  July  28,  1847.  He  left  a  large  personal  estate, 
and  built  and  endowed  a  handsome  church  near  his  coun- 
try-seat at  Bearwood,  near  Reading,  Berkshire. 

Walter  (JOHN),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Oct.  8,  1818  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  studied  law;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
1847;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the 
so-called  "Liberal-Conservative  interest"  1843,  but  was 
returned  for  that  borough  Aug.,  1847  ;  represented  it  until 
1859,  when  he  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Berkshire  ;  was 
defeated  in  the  general  election  of  July,  1865,  but  again 
chosen  for  that  county  in  1868  and  1874.  He  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Times  at  his  father's  death,  and  has  conducted 
that  great  exponent  of  English  public  opinion  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  is  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  London  and  Berkshire. 
His  name  is  attached  to  a  "web-perfecting"  printing- 
press.  (See  PRINTING.) 

Walter  (THOMAS  USTICK),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1804;  received  a  good  education;  became 
professor  of  architecture  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia; designed  the  Philadelphia  county  prison  (1831), 
Girard  College  (1833),  the  U.  S.  Capitol  extension  (1851- 
65),  the  new  treasury  building  and  the  government  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  at  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Walter'borongh,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.,  50 
miles  S.  W.  of  Charleston,  has  6  churches,  good  schools,  3 
hotels,  and  1  newspaper.  It  is  a  resort  for  invalids  during 
the  winter  months.  P.  about  1000. 

A.  C.  SHAFFER,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Wal'tham,  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.     P.  1115. 

Waltham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  366. 

Waltham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  on  Bos- 
ton and  Fitchburg  R.  R.  and  on  both  sides  of  Charles 
River,  about  9  miles  W.  of  Boston,  contains  7  churches,  a 
free  public  library,  excellent  schools,  2  banks,  2  newspapers, 


a  farmers'  club,  post  of  the  Grand  Army,  with  literary  and 
Masonic  organizations.  The  first  cotton-mill  on  an  exten- 
sive scale  was  erected  here  in  1811,  and  with  its  later  addi- 
tions of  a  bleachery  and  hosiery  department  is  still  in 
successful  operation.  The  American  Watch  Co.'s  factory 
situated  here  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and 
it  was  here  that  watchmaking  by  machinery  was  first 
thoroughly  introduced.  It  has  abundant  water-power. 
Waltham  is  connected  with  the  city  of  Newton  by  a  street 
railwiiv.  P.  9005.  Geo.  PIIINNKY,  En.  "  FREE  PRESS." 

Waltham,  tp.,  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  179. 

Waltham,  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.     P.  249. 

Waltham  Abbey,  or  Holy  Cross,  town  of  Essex, 
England,  on  the  river  Lea  and  the  Great  Eastern  Hallway, 
12  miles  N.  of  London.  It  has  government  powder  and 
flour  mills,  anil  Enficld  Lock,  where  the  royal  small-arms 
factories  are  situated,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town.  The  town  took  its  name  from  the  ancient  monastery 
founded  here  by  Harold  Hurefoot.  P.  5197. 

Wal'thamville,  p.-v.  and  cap.  of  Liberty  co.,  Ga. 

Wal'ther  von  der  Vogelweide,  b.  between  1165 
and  1170  in  Franconia  or  Austria,  of  a  noble  but  poor 
family ;  learned  the  art  of  poetry  from  the  elder  Kcinmar, 
and  became  a  wandering  minstrel;  visited  successively  the 
courts  of  most  of  the  German  princes,  charming  people  by 
his  songs  in  praise  of  love  and  valor,  and  influencing  them 
by  his  poems  on  political,  social,  and  even  religious  subjects  : 
received  in  1215  a  small  lief  from  Frederick  II.  near  Wu'rz- 
burg,  where  he  d.  about  1230.,  and  was  buried  near  the 
cathedral;  a  new  monument  was  raised  on  his  tomb  in 
184.'!.  His  poems  have  been  edited  by  Lachmann  (1827), 
Wackernagel  and  Rieger  (1862),  and  Pfeiffcr  (1864).  A 
glossary  to  his  poems  was  published  by  Ilornig  in  1844, 
and  a  translation  into  modern  German  by  Simrock  (1833). 
His  Life  was  written  by  Uhland  (1822)  and  Menzel  (1865). 

Walthourville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  on 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 

Wal'ton,  county  of  N.  W.  Florida,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bama, and  intersected  by  Yellow  Water  River;  surface 
level  and  partly  covered  by  pine  forests ;  soil  fertile  in  the 
N.  part,  and  poor  in  the  S.  Principal  live-stock,  cattle 
and  swine.  Staples,  cotton,  wool,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Cap.  Euchee  Anna.  Area,  1480  sq.  m.  P.  3041. 

Walton,  county  of  N.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Ap- 
palachee  River,  drained  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee  and  Oconee,  and  traversed  by  Georgia  R.  R.;  surface 
elevated  and  undulating,  soil  moderately  fertile.  Iron  ore 
and  granite  are  abundant,  and  some  gold  has  been  found. 
Principal  live-stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Staples,  cot- 
ton, Indian  corn,  and  wool.  Cap.  Monroe.  Area,  320 
sq.  in.  P.  11,038. 

Walton,  tp.,  Labette  co.,  Kan.     P.  477. 

Walton,  tp.,  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1645. 

Walton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  and  Oswego  R.  R.  at  the  junction  of  the  Delhi  branch, 
17  miles  W.  of  the  latter  place,  contains  9  churches,  a  union 
school  with  academic  department,  1  bank  with  savings  de- 
partment, 1  newspaper,  1  tannery,  2  grist-mills,  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  and  1  hotel.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
dairying.  P.  of  v.  866;  of  tp.  3216. 

Win.  A.  WHITE,  PROP.  "CHRONICLE." 

Walton,  tp.,  Charlotte  co.,  Va.     P.  2778. 

Walton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Roane  CO.,  West  Va.     P.  1371. 

Walton  (BRIAN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Seymour,  in  Cleveland, 
Yorkshire,  England;  educated  at  Magdalen  College  and 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  1619;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  was  a  curate  in  Suffolk 
and  in  London;  was  successively  rector  of  St.  Martin's, 
Ongar,  London,  of  Sandon,  Essex,  and  of  St.  Giles-in-the 
Fields,  London  ;  became  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  chap- 
lain to  Charles  I.  1639;  espoused  the  side  of  the  clergy  in 
the  London  tithe  dispute,  publishing  a  Treatise  on  tl/r 
Payment  of  Tithes  and  ObUitituitt  in  London  (1641);  became 
thereby  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  during  whose  ascend- 
ency he  was  summoned  before  Parliament,  placed  in  cus- 
tody, and  his  livings  sequestrated  (1642).  He  was  forced 
to  flee  to  Oxford,  where  ho  devoted  himself  for  ten  years 
during  the  civil  war  and  the  Protectorate  to  the  preparation 
of  his  great  work,  the  tlibliu  Sncra  Polyr/lotta  (London.  6 
vols.  folio,  1657),  including  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Latin  Vulgate,  with  various  readings, 
notes,  etc..  constituting  one  of  the  chief  monuments  of 
Oriental  scholarship  in  England,  and  still  considered  "the 
most  complete  biblical  apparatus  in  any  language.''  In  its 
preparation  Dr.  Walton  received  aid  from  Archbishop 
Usher,  John  Selden,  Samuel  Clarke,  Drs.  Edmund  Castell, 
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Thomas  Hyde,  I'M  ward  Poroek,  and  John  Mghtf'iot,  and 
I  ilrientali-l~.  and  i'cir  it-  publication  -u I, 
s-riplinns  to  tin'  amount  of  X'.MIIHI  were  made,  lie  wrote 
in  Iti.'iS  his  l>i'**,i-lnti'i,  nil  the  :intii|ility  and  authority  of 
histext-,  usually  styled  in  later  edition!  the  /',-../.;/. 
and  in  reply  I"  the  attack  made  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  John 
Ourll  ill  nis  Vin'lti-iillini  i,f'  tin  fiiri'l'/  <i,«t  /nl':/i,'r,/  ../  <!:• 

l/,/,r-'ir  and  Qnek   /''  vt»,  etc,  (It'>;iSi,  \vrntc  !ii-  mn-'lu-ivf 
treatise.    Tin-  t',:ii*i:/rrtit'ir  ron«iV«-i-«./,  'I--.  (lo'.V.li.      Walton 
h,'  lame  chaplain  I'.  Charles  I  I.  at  Ilif  llc-toration,  was  nm 
serrated    bisbot)  of  Chr-tcr   Her.  L',    16l>(>,  and    took    part    in 

the'  Sa\oy  Conferences  1«B1.  D.  in  London  NOT.  -".',  Hiiil. 
Vtmoirto/ki*  /.//••  <i,nl  llV/r,',,,/,.  (2  roU.,  1 M!  I )  were  writ- 
ten liy  Henry  John  Todd.  POHTKH  ('.  lil.fot. 

Walton  HiKoiiiiK),  b.  in   Frederick  co.,  V:i..  in   17H>: 

pprcnticed  to  acarpenter:  ari|iiirrd  a  tnlcrabl' 
cutii'ii  by  private  study  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  -rt 
tied  in  Savannah,  (ia.,  1771:  w:is  one-  of  the  four  pri- 
sons who  railed  the  first  public  meeting  at  Savannah 
(July  27,  1771)  to  conrert  measures  for  the  defence  of 
that  colony  ;  drew  up  the  resolutions  passed  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  was  a  drlr^atr  to  the  ( 'ont iucntal  Congress  1776—81, 
and  signed  the  l)c-hiration  of  Independence  and  tho  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation;  was  colonel  of  militia  in  tho  de- 
nt' Savannah  Dec.,  1778,  when  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  was  a  prisoner  until  Sept.,  1779 ;  was  chosen 
governor  of  Georgia  in  Oct.,  1779,  and  again  1789;  became 
chief-justice  of  Georgia  17*.'!,  and  judge  of  thr  State  su- 
preme court  1793:  was  appointed  delegate  to  the  Philadel- 
phia convention  for  remodelling  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation and  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution,  but 
drrlined;  and  was  I".  S.  Senator  1795-96.  D.  at  Augusta, 
da..  l'cl>.  -2,  ISM i.  A.  H.  STIPHBHK. 

Wnlton  (IzAAK),  b.  at  Stafford,  England,  Aug.  9,  1593; 
became  a  linen-draper  in  Fleet  street,  London,  1624,  in 
whirh  business  ho  acquired  a  competency,  upon  which  he 
retired  in  1014;  sympathized  with  the  royalist  cause  in  the 
Lrrcii  rebellion,  and  from  that  time  "lived  mostly  in  the 
families  of  eminent  clergymen  of  England,  of  whom  he  was 
inueli  beloved,"  devoting  himself  to  literature,  tho  contem- 

Iilatinu  of  nature,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  fishing-rod. 
).  in  Winchester  Dec.  15,  1683.  He  wrote  Lives  of  Dr. 
John  Donne  (1640),  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (1651),  Richard 
II  inker  (1665),  George  Herbert  (1670),  and  Dr.  Robert 
Sanderson  (1678),  which  haveoften  been  published  together, 
and  are  known  collectively  as  Walton's  Lives  ;  The  Gon- 
ji/i  nl  Attgler,  or  the  Conlt •nifi/ittiri-  .}[ttn's  Recreation  (1653), 
one  of  the  best-known  works  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  various  minor  productions.  Walton  was  twice  mar- 
ried -first  in  1626  to  Rachel  Floud,  a  descendant  of  Arch- 
bi-liop  Cranmer,  who  d.  1640;  and  secondly,  about  1647, 
to  Anno,  half-sister  of  Bishop  Ken,  who  d.  1662.  He  left 
a  son  Izaak,  who  became  a  clergyman.  A  Life  of  Izaak 
Wultntt,  nn'tu'tiuy  Notices  of  his  Contemporaries  (1823), 
was  published  by  Thomas  Zouch,  D.  D. 

Walton  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Waltz  [(Jer.  wnlzen,  to  "revolve"],  a  German  round 
danre,  probably  of  Slavic  origin.  It  was  originally  in  3  or 
j  time,  but  the  valse  d  deux  temps  now  prevails.  It  is  per- 
formed by  couples. 

Waltz,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.     P.  2361. 

Wal'worth,  county  of  Central  Dakota,  bounded  W.  by 
Mi  -iiuri  River.  Area,  about  900  sq.  ra.  Not  included  in 
the  census  of  1870. 

Walworth,  county  of  S.  E.  Wisconsin,  bordering  on 
Illinois,  drained  by  affluents  of  Rock  and  Pishtaka  rivers, 
and  traversed  by  Western  Union  and  other  railroads;  sur- 
face level,  with  alternating  forest  and  prairie,  and  contain- 
ing several  small  lakes  ;  soil  productive.  There  arc  flour- 
niiMs  and  manufactories  of  carriages,  pumps,  iron  castings, 
nnd  paper.  Live-stork,  especially  sheep,  is  very  numerous. 
Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  wool, lum- 
ber, and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Elkhorn.  Area,  576  sq.  m. 
P.  2.V.I72. 

Walworth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v. 
362  ;  of  tp.  2236. 

Walworth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Walworth  eo.,  Wis.    P.  2291. 

Walworth  (MANSFIELD  TRACY),  son  of  Chancellor  Reu- 
lien  H.,b.  at  Saratoga  in  1830;  graduated  at  Union  College 
is  111;  liecamr  a  lawyer  at  Albany,  and  published  several 
highly  successful  novels,  among  which  were  H<>t*}>ni'  ( 1SB4), 
St;i-mi-liff  ilSfifi),  anil  Warwick,  <„•  the  Lout  ffalianalitim 
i,f  Am,- rim  ( ISB9).  He  was  killed  by  his  son  at  the  Stur- 
tciant  House.  New  York,  June  3,  1873. 

Walworth  f  KKI:BKX  HYDE),  LL.D.,  b.  nt  Bozrah,  Conn., 
Oct.  •>('<,  I7S'.I :  passed  his  early  years  on  a  farm  at  Hoosick, 
N.  V. ;  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated ;  taught  a  dis- 
trict school  at  the  ageof  sixteen  :  studied  lawatTroy;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1809;  settled  at  Plattsburg;  was  an 


officer  ..f  volunteer*  IH12,  and  n-tin;;  adjutant  uriii-rul  of 
New  York  militia  during  the  Urili-h  campuinn  »x»ni-t 
I'laifdmrg  Is!  I:  became  master  in  chin.  'iinty 

jnd'.'e   ls||;  took  a  high  position  at  the   i  >.-dto 

Saratoga:  was  a  member  of  Oonrmi  1-L.M  L':;  ;  wu  •  cir- 
cuit jinl'/c  I-LV,;  JS;  was  chanc-ell.ir  ..|  \,.,,  y, 

taking  rank  as  one  of  the  musters  of  equity  jurispnui. 

was    pnilniliclil    in    conne.-lion    with  the    tempeiam -e   enuM 
ancl  a  \  ice  president  ol  the-  l',il,l,.  and  Ti  i 
de.-ision-  as  circuit   judge  are   in  ('.men'-   I!./,,, 

"    :    thusit    pronounced    as    cliancel|,,r   nit-   e.,nuined 
in    1'aigi.    and    Harbour  .  :i,,,| 

his  opinions  delivered  as  nn  •  court 

for  the  ciui  ccl  inn  nt  ern,,-  n,;,\  1,,.  found  in  the  /,'.  /,,.,(.  of 
Wemlidl,  Hill,  and  Denio  i:;s  s'nls.,  IvJ'.l  .,n  i.  H.  tti  Sur»- 
toira  Nov.  L'l,  ISI',7.  Author  nl  //„/.,  „„,/  (/,, 

.,/'  l'l,in,,,,:l  ,,/'<!.  1,  '  Albany  .  , 

and    'I'h     //./i/.    <i /,„,,,..,,(/,.//,.,,  niliini*.  i,,  If,,    I 

at  well  a*  t'n  the  M»l>  Ll**,/ram   II  ,n,,,m  ll^.i, 
(2  vols.  8vo,  1864,  with  22  nice!  portrait-  i.il,., 

rate  genealogical  work  which  had  at  that  time  appeared  in 
the  I  .  S..  and  the  first  which  fully  brought  d<i»n  to  a  re- 
cent date  the  descendants  in  the  female  line.-.     He  aluo  con- 
tributed articles  on  tho  Delamater  and  Mimon  I  .in 
the  A',  r',.  (iinenlofficai  l[»tiHtfr,  vols.  xiv.  and  xv. — His 
son  CLARENCE,  b.  about  1828,  graduated  at  Un. 
1838,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  priest  of  the  Piulint 
order  at  Albany.     Author  of  The  (iealle  Skeptic  (18(13),  a 
reply  to  Bishop  Colenso. 

Wamego,  p.-v.,  Pottawattamie  co.,  Kan.,  on  Knnsiu 
Pacific  R.  11.,  100  miles  W.  of  Kansas  City,  has  a  flue 
school-house,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  a  furniture  fuel.,, ,-. 
Tho  round-house,  machine-shops,  and  turn-table  «|  K 
Pacific  R.  R.,  are  located  here.  A  fine  iron  bridge,  960  feet 
in  length,  spans  Kansas  River  here.  P.  about  1200. 

R.  CUMNGHAM,  En.  "  BLADE." 

Wam'pnm  [from  an  Algonkin  root  signifying  "white"], 
the  strings  and  belts  of  beads  used  as  money  by  some  tribes 
of  North  American  Indians.  The  shells  of  Yeunt  mcrcc- 
naria,  the  round  clam,  or  qualmug,  were  the  favorite  mate- 
rial. These  were  drilled  lengthwise  and  strung  upon  a 
thread.  Wampum  was  either  white  or  of  a  black  or  violet- 
purple  color,  the  last  being  valued  twice  as  highly  as  the 
first.  The  wampum-belt  served  not  only  as  money,  but  as 
an  ornament,  and  the  beads  seem  to  have  been  umd  u 
counters  or  aids  to  memory  in  such  simple  computations  M 
the  Indians  made. 

Wanamin'go,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.  P. 
1468. 

Wanatah,  p.-v.,  La  Porte  co.,  Ind. 

Wan'dering  Jew,  The,  is  the  hero  of  a  legend  which 
first  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century   in 
the  chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Paris,  who  professes  to  have 
received  his  information  from  the  lips  of  an  Armenian 
bishop,  to  whom  the  Wandering  Jew  himself  had  commu- 
nicated the  events.     According  to  this  version,  he  was  a 
servant  in  tho  house  of  Pilate,  by  the  name  of  Cartaphilus, 
and  gave  Christ  a  blow  when  he  was  dragged  out  of  the 
palace  to  be  executed.     According  to  another  version— 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  of  German  origin- 
he  was  a  shoemaker  by  tho  name  of  Ahasucrus.  and  retn  .  I 
Christ  permission  to  sit  down  and  rest  when,  on  his  way  to 
Golgotha,  he  passed  by  his  house.     All  versions,  however, 
agree  with  respect  to  the  verdict  of  Christ,  that  he  should 
remain  wandering  on  the  earth  until  the  second  coming, 
and  consequently  tho  myth-forming  imagination  innm-di 
ately  went  to  work  to  narrate  his  travels,  now  and  (hen 
supported  by  actual  fraud  and   impostures.     In  the  six- 
teenth century  Ahasuerus  was  seen  in  Hamburg  and  other 
German  cities,  and  held  long  conferences  with  Dr.  Paulus 
von  Eizen,  bishop  of  Slcswiek.     In  the  beginning  . 
eighteenth  century   Cartaphilus   appeared  in    Londoi 
the  higher  circles,  and  communicated  to  the  most  Irarni 
professors  of  Oxford,  who  came  to  see  him,  anecd 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  apostles,  Moh.mmcd 
Tamerlane,  and  others.     In  the  nineteenth  century  h. 
not  appeared  personally,  but  he  has  figured  very  In 
in  woPrL  of  fiition  by.  Schubart,  A.  W.  ****.'•** 


Mosen,  Lenau.  Klingeinann,  Edgar  Quinet,  1 
gene  Sue,  H.  C.  Andersen,  etc.     (See  Grasse,  D>*  ! 
eicigen  J»dcn,  1844.) 

Wanderoo',  the  name  of  several  monl 
PENDIX. 

Wanika,  a  Caffre  race  of  Eastern  Africa,  nun 
pel""  50*00  people.    They  are  divide,jinto  twelve  tribes 
and  live  with  the  Suahili  near  the  coast  between  lat  2 
=  S      Thev  are  indolent  and  morally  corrupt,  and  i 
orshippersof  fetiches  and  spirits,  but  have  in  part  i 


ilp- - 

bibed  Mohammedan  ideas 


WANKLYN— WAR. 


Wanklyn  (,T\MKS  ALFRED),  b.  in  England  in  1834;  re- 
ceived »  thorough  scientific  education;  studied  chemistry 
at  Heidelberg  under  Bunsen ;  made  several  Important  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry,  especially  in  settling  the  relatu.il  of 
the  sugar  group  to  the  alcoholic  series,  and  the  ammonia 
,,•„;;' ,,l  -watcr-unalvsis:  became  professor  of  chemistry  at 

ihc  I Ion  Iu-tituii..ii.  and  public  analyst  lor  the  county 

of  lierks  and  in  1S71  conducted  for  the  government  the 
aiialvsis  of  the  milk  supplied  to  the  London  workhouses. 
Author  of  twattaw  ""  Waler-AMlynt  and  Uilk-Aualfnt 
(1873),  and  lln  '/'.<i.  I '.i/re.  mid  I'oron  (1874). 

\\  uii'tape,  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  3636. 

Wapakone'ta,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Auglaizo  co.,  O.,on  Day- 
ton and  Michigan  K.  R..  121  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati  and 
SI  miles  S.  of  Toledo,  contains  7  churches,  a  fine  union 
school,  2  newspapers,  and  several  manufacturing  interests. 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1833,  and  was  previously  an  an- 
cicnt  Indian  capital.  In  Aug.,  1831.  treaties  were  signed 
here  with  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  by  the  terms  of  which 
they  consented  to  give  up  their  lands  to  the  II.  S.  and  re- 
move to  the  Indian  Territory.  This  was  the  last  point  in 
Ohio  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  county  is  noted  for  its 
rich  agricultural  lands.  P.  2150. 

K.  McMuiuiAY,  En.  "THE  AUGLAIZE  DEMOCRAT." 

Wapella,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  De  Witt  co.,  111.     P.  1437. 

Wapcl'lo,  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa,  intersected  by  DCS 
Moincs  Hivci.  and  traversed  by  the  Des  Moines  Valley, 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River, and  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 
and  Northern  B.  Rs. ;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile. 
Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  occur.  There  are  flour- 
mills,  saw-mills,  pork-packing  establishments,  and  manu- 
factories of  woollen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  agricultural  im- 
:lements,  carriages,  furniture,  and  brick.  Live-stock  of  all 
inds  is  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Ottumwa. 
Area,  432  sq.  in.  P.  22,346. 

Wapello,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on  Bur- 
lington Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  R.,  30  miles  N.  of 
Burlington,  has  3  churches,  excellent  schools,  1  bank,  2 
newspapers,  1  large  flouring-mill,  1  woollen-factory,  and  3 
hotels.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Iowa  River  affords  immense  water-power.  P.  of  v.  870; 
of  tp.  1870.  L.  W.  MYERS,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Wap'iti,  the  Cenut  Cnnadetuis,  a  noble  North  Amer- 
ican deer.  (See  APPENDIX.) 

Wappanoc'ca,  tp.,  Crittcnden  co.,  Ark.     P.  320. 

Wap'pers  (GIISTAVE),  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1803;  studied 
painting  in  his  native  city  and  in  Paris,  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  in  1830  by  his  Devotions  of  the  Jiurgomanters 
of  Leyden  ;  became  the  first  representative  and  the  founder 
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of  the  romantic  school  of  painting  in  Belgium,  and  was 
made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp  in  1S40,  and  a 
baron  in  1SI7.  In  18j3  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
academy,  and  in  1855  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  d.  Dec. 
I  6,  1874.  Of  his  pictures,  chiefly  consisting  of  historical 
pieces  and  portraits,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  are — 
I'/iitr/'*  I.  tiikimj  Leave  of  ii»  Children,  (!hurt<*  l\.  on 
the  Nil/Ill  of  St.  linrllioloiiii'ir,  Kj-ccntitiu  of  AIIIK-  llu/i-i/n, 
Defence  of  Itliit'li'x  /'//  the  h'niffktfi  of  S'l.  John,  for  Louis 
Philippe,  now  at  Versailles  ;  The  Great  Fishery  of  An/ir<  /•/,, 
for  Queen  Victoria.  His  influence  on  the  development  of 
Belgian  art  was  very  considerable. 

Wap'pinger's  Falls,  p.-v.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  7 
miles  S.  of  Poughkeepsie,  contains  5  churches,  2  public 
schools,  2  banks,  a  library  and  reading-room,  1  newspaper, 
3  hotels,  the  Dutchess  printworks,  l-'ranklindale  eotton- 
tnills,  2  large  comb  manufactories,  a  fine  driving-park,  and 
is  a  resort  for  summer  tourists.  P.  2263. 

D.  S.  DoirciiKitTV.  En.  "CHRONICLE." 

Wapsin'onoc,  tp.,  Muscatine  co.,  la.     P.  lull. 

Wapsipin'icon  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  near  the  Min- 
nesota, line,  and  after  a  S.  E.  course  of  200  miles  reaches 
the  Mississippi  25  miles  above  Davenport. 

War.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (SrsiMAnv  OF  ITS  PRIN- 
CIPLES), by  PRES.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

War.  Permanence  of  the  Institution  of  War. — The  his- 
tory of  war  is  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  one  of 
the  natural  functions  of  the  savage,  and  the  most  honored 
profession  of  civilized  society.  The  ancient  Scandinavian 
looked  forward  to  a  perpetual  state  of  war  in  paradise,  and 
the  enlightened  American  republic  gives  to  its  successful 
warrior  the  first  place  in  its  councils  and  its  heart.  All 
civilized  men  regard  it  as  a  great  evil,  yet  some  one  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  is  nearly  always  engaged  in 
it ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon 
a  world  wholly  at  peace.  We  have  recently  seen  in  our 
own  land  the  philanthropist  urging  on  :i  hesitnling  gov- 
ernment, the  minister  of  the  Christian  religion  exchanging 
the  gown  for  the  sword,  and  the  fairest  and  gentlest  of 
"the  sex"  instilling  energy  into  the  uplifted  arm.  War 
must  therefore  be  recognized  as  an  instinct  of  humanity, 
of  divine  origin,  not  to  be  replaced,  as  idealists  hope,  by 
any  human  device  like  tribunals  of  arbitration  or  submis- 
sive trust  in  the  generosity  of  competitors.  At  all  events, 
its  permanence  is  thoroughly  believed  in  by  all  those  most 
competent  to  judge,  as  will  become  evident  by  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  existing  armies  of  civilized  powers. 

llrriea  of  Exittimj  Armies. — The  population  of  the  lead- 
ing powers,  their  peace  forces,  annual  expenditure  exclu- 
sive of  interest  on  public  debt,  etc.,  are  shown  with  sufficient 
approximation  in  the  following  table : 


Population. 

Army. 

Navy. 

No.  of  men 
in 
army  and  navy. 

Per  cent. 

Total  annual 
expenditure. 

Cost  of  array 
and  navy. 

•XpMUt, 

Great  Britain      

32  500  000 

r>9ooo 

54500 

183.500 

.58 

J248.700.000 

8131,104,000 

52.7 

41  000  000 

422  300 

8000 

430300 

1.05 

111,117,000 

77,104,000 

(W.4 

82  000  000 

768  500 

64000 

832,500 

1.08 

242,000,000 

12l..-iOO,000 

50.0 

36  000  000 

4°5  000 

47500 

472  500 

1.30 

263,200  000 

rv,  suo.orm 

48.2 

36  000  000 

278  000 

7000 

285,000 

.79 

150.000,000 

39,000,000 

26.0 

United  States  

38,500,000 

27,489 

10,442 

37,931 

.10 

178,600,000 

f.  

26.0 

A  standing  army  drains  the  resources  of  a  state  in  two 
ways — negatively,  by  withdrawing  its  numbers  from  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  and  positively,  by  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  its  support.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
maximum  number  of  men  which  any  state  can  keep  per- 
manently under  arms  is  about  1  per  cent,  of  its  entire 
population.  A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  which  nations 
nave  reached  this  limit,  and  which  have  passed  it.  Never- 
theless, these  figures  indicate  merely  the  number  actually 
present  with  their  colors  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  the 
number  of  trained  soldiers  that  can  be  called  upon  in  time 
of  war.  AH  the  nations,  except  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.,  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  organizing  and  arming 
their  entire  able-bodied  population.  The  system  by  which 
this  is  done  was  originated  and  perfected  by  Prussia.  The 
other  nations  have  based  their  organization  upon  hers,  and 
have  not  yet  completed  it.  Accordingly,  an  examination 
of  the  Prussian  system  as  applied  to  the  German  empire 
will  be  most  profitable,  and  will  give  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  others  in  their  present  or  future  condition. 

The  Prussian  system  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  mil- 
itary service  is  not  a  trade  or  craft,  to  be  followed  by  a 
portion  of  the  population,  but  a  duty  owed  by  every  male 
citizcn4o  his  country.  Only  members  of  the  reigning  or 
mediatized  princely  families  are  exempt,  and  in  time  of 
peace  an  only  son  of  a  widow  or  chief  support  of  a  family, 
an  owner  of  a  factory  who  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  his 
business,  a  sole  assistant  of  a  father  in  business,  a  prop- 
erty-holder whose  property  would  suffer,  and  a  student  of 


theology.  Every  able-bodied  man,  with  these  exceptions, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  32,  forms  part  of  the  army.  No 
substitute  or  exemption  by  payment  is  permitted.  All 
others  between  the  ages  of  1 7  and  42  are  liable  to  be  called 
out  upon  occasions  of  great  emergency,  but  they  are  not 
regularly  organized,  although  they  are  enrolled  ;  they  are 
called  Landsturm.  The  standing  army  consists  of  the 
active  army  and  the  Landwehr.  The  active  army  com- 
prises the  field  army  and  the  reserves.  Every  man  upon 
reaching  the  ago  of  20  must  enter  the  active  army,  and 
serve  with  it  seven  years ;  he  serves  the  first  three  years 
continuously  in  the  field  army,  after  which  he  becomes  part 
of  the  reserves,  and  is  placed  on  furlough  for  the  remaining 
four  years.  While  in  the  reserves  he  is  bound  to  take  part 
in  not  more  than  two  manoeuvres,  neither  of  which  is  to 
exceed  eight  weeks;  he  is  recalled  to  active  service  when- 
ever an  increase  of  the  field  army  becomes  necessary.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  seven  years  in  the  active  army  he 
becomes  part  of  the  Landwehr,  and  so  continues  for  five 
years,  when  at  the  age  of  32  he  is  freed  from  liability  to 
service  except  as  part  of  the  Landsturm.  Students  of 
medicine  are  allowed  to  enter  the  army  as  surgeons,  apoth- 
ecaries, or  veterinary  surgeons.  Educated  young  men  \\lio 
provide  their  own  equipment  and  subsistence  are  required 
to  serve  only  one  year  in  the  field  army,  and  they  may 
postpone  entering  it  until  the  age  of  23,  having  been 
examined,  however,  at  the  age  of  20.  This  exception  is 
made  on  the  supposition  that  superior  talents  render  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  military  training  possible  in 
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one  vuar.     These  men  furnish  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
Landwebr. 

Tho  whole  army,  including  the  Lundwchr,  is  divided  int" 
16  army  corps,  1  of  the  guards  and  I  ."i  i>f  the  line.  The 
corps  of  the  guards  is  somewhat  larger  tluiu  the  others,  and 

•  oiled  IViim  tlif  empire  al  large.  Kach  of  the  olhci 
corps  belongs,  to  a  particular  province,  where  it  i-  tl 
Kept.  'I'lin.-.  the  1st  corps  belong-  I"  the  province  "I 
I'ni-shi,  and  the  IJtll  to  Alsare- Lorraine.  The  corps 
never  le»vei  its  pr<i\inre  except  lor  war,  and  then  it  draws 
all  its  reinforcements  and  recruits  from  it.  These  provinces 

ibdivided  to  correspond  with  the  snhdi\  i-ions  nf  the 
artn\  it-c]t.  Kach  corps  in  time  of  peace  consists  ot  '1  di 
vi-ions;  each  division  of  2  brigades  of  infantry  and  1  of 
cavalry  :  each  brigade  of  2  to  I  regiments;  each  regiment 
of  ',\  battalions;  each  battalion  of  4  enmpanics;  each  coin 
panv  of  I-'.'  men.  There  are  attached  to  each  corps  also  I 
hati'ilion  of  rifles.  I  battalion  of  pioneers.  1  battalion  of 
mililarv  train,  antl  1  brigade  of  artillery.  Each  army 
corps  district  is  divided  into  4  brigade  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  its  I  infantry  brigades.  Kach  brigade  district 
is  divided  into  Landwehr  battalion  districts,  and  these  again 
into  company  or  levying  districts.  In  the  states  which  are 
divided  into  circles  each  company  district  is  composed  of 
I  circle,  and  in  general  the  districts  coincide,  with  the  civil 
divisions.  Kach  regiment  of  the  line  receives  its  recruits 
from  its  own  district,  in  which  it  is  quartered  and  from 
which  it  is  rarely  moved;  it  has  a  run-re  battalion,  con 
si-ting  of  men  who  have  served  in  its  own  ranks,  upon 
which  it  relies  to  increase  its  strength  to  a  war-footing. 
It  also  has  its  own  Landwchr  battalions  attached  to  it, 
hearing  the  same  number  ami  provincial  designation.  As 
before  stated,  the  Londwehr  and  reserve  battalions  are  not 
kept  uniler  arms;  the  reserves  are  on  furlough,  anil  the 
I.anduchr  are  something  like  our  militia.  Generally 

are  2  Landwchr  battalions  to  each  regiment  of  the 
line.  Kach  of  these  Landwehr  battalion  districts  is  pro- 
\  i  .led  with  a  permanent  staff,  consisting  of  1  commander, 

I  adjutant,  2  sergeants,  :i  corporals,  and  6  men  as  orderlies, 
with  I    sergeant  and  1  corporal  for  each  company  district. 

I 1  is  the  duty  of  this  stall'  to  keep  the  necessary  clothing 
and  equipments,  and  to  have  everything  prepared  in  time 
of  peace  for  the  formation  of  the   Landwehr  battalions. 
Depots  ami  magazines  of  arms  and  equipments  for  sol- 
diers of  the  Landwehr  are  established  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Landwehr  battalion  districts.     Those  of  the  reserves 
are  :it  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiments  of  the  line. 

The  field  army  in  time  of  peace  is  always  ready  to 
take  the  field.  It  consists  of  401,659  enlisted  men.  A 
part  of  this  number,  the  non-commissioned  officers,  are 
encouraged  to  remain,  but  the  greater  portion,  probably 
'.III  per  cent.,  is  renewed  every  three  years,  and  about  30 
per  cent,  every  year.  The  number  of  young  men  who 
reach  the  age  of  20  each  year  is  rather  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  recruit  this  force.  Selection  is  made  by  lot, 
those  not  chosen  being  then  considered  as  a  special  reserve, 
called  the  restoration  (ersatz)  reserve.  The  latter  includes 
als  >  those  men  who  have  claimed  exemption  on  account  of 
family  circumstances,  and  those  who  have  been  exempted 
on  account  of  flight  bodily  defects.  The  mobilization  of 
the  army,  or  placing  it  on  a  war-footing,  consists  of  filling 
up  the  field  troops  to  their  war-strength,  and  the  formation 
of  depot  troops  and  of  garrison  troops.  The  field  troops 
arc  placed  on  a  war-footing  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  regiments.  For  this  purpose  each  infantry  regiment 
calls  in  about  500  reserves  per  battalion :  this  absorbs  most 
of  the  reserves,  and  what  are  left  are  employed  as  depot 
troops,  Kuch  cavalry  regiment  calls  in  about  40  reserves, 
the  peace-strength  of  cavalry  being  nearly  as  great  as  the 
war-strength.  The  field  artillery  calls  in  all  the  reserves 
and  many  of  the  Landwehr.  The  depot  troops  are  intended 
for  tilling  up  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the  field  army.  In 
a  year  of  war  the  infantry  loses  40  per  cent.,  and  the  cav- 
alry, artillery,  and  pioneers  20  per  cent.,  of  their  strength. 
Kach  infantry  regiment  forms  a  fourth  battalion,  which  it 
leaves  hohind  as  a  depot  battalion;  each  cavalry  regiment 
leaves  a  depot  squadron;  each  field  artillery  regiment  a 
depot  division  of  four  batteries;  and  each  pioneer  battal- 
ion a  depot  company.  As  soon  as  a  regiment  has  lost 
one-tenth  of  its  men,  it  calls  for  that  number  from  its 
depot,  and  receives  them  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
field.  Their  places  at  the  depot  are  at  once  filled  by 
recruiting  from  the  ertatt  reserve,  and,  when  that  is 
exhausted,  from  the  youngest  men  of  the  Landwehr. 
Should  the  fourth  battalion  be  required  to  join  the  army, 
a  lifth  battalion  is  formed  for  the  dep6t  from  the  Land- 
wchr. Tho  troops  required  for  the  garrisons  and  for  guard- 
ing the  lines  of  communication  are  taken  from  among  the 
Landwehr. 

The  officers  of  the  field  army  are  permanent,  and  are 
usually  taken  from  the  aristocratic  class.     (See  MILITARY 
VOL.  IV.— 78 


A  i  u.KMiKK.)     Officers  of  the  reserve  are  appointed  from 

among    othc.-rs    who    have    left   the    tield 

among  very  meritorious   soldiers    whose  activi 

e\pile  1.       <MV'i'e(-   nf   tin'    l.an'iuehr  an-   niitaincd   hv    trttnfl- 

fcr  from  the  ro-ene  and  l»v  pimnotion  from  the  ranks.    At 
the  mobilization  some  nllicei-  of  tin-  Held  aimv   aie  alwavi 
transferred  to  each  infantry  and  cavalry  regiment  nf  I. 
wchr.  and  each  eompan  i\\  o  or  thne  nun  mm 

ini--ioneil  otfieer-  from  the  line. 

By   this  system   Germany  can   now  put    into  the  field 
within  two  weeks  over  1,200,000  men.  71111,111111  of  »h>.m 
are  in  the  highest  state  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and 
the'  balance  are  inferior  only  from   l.eing  out  ol   pi., 
After  the  expiration  of  twelve  years   from    1*71,  tin 
of  the  last  reorganization,  by  which  the 
tended  to  the  recent  additions  I.,  the  empire,  the  number 
will  be  increased  to  1,600,000,  with  the  Laml-tnim  t,,  fall 
back  upon   in  case  of  emergency,     i  l-'or  the  manner  in 
which  tnis  force  can  be  applied  sec  Fi;  v  s<  o  i,  i  I:M  \>  WAII.) 

The  people  of  the  I".  S.  and  Great  Britain  n -eml.l, 
other  in  their  jealousy  of  large  standing  armies  and  their 
abhorrence  of  a  system  of  universal  service,  as  well 
their  warlike  spirit  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  Their 
military  systems  are  explained  in  the  article  MII.ITIA.  The 
result  of  such  systems  is  that  the  army,  having 
with  other  employments  for  its  recruit-,  is  in  tin 
much  more  expensive  per  man  than  that  of  continental 
powers,  while  the  cost  of  carrying  on  war  is  enormously 
greater.  It  it  safe  to  say  that  the  civil  war  in  America 
cost  the  North  double  what  it  would,  had  it  had  such  an 
organization  as  Germany.  The  chance  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  1'.  S.  and  a  power  so  prepared  is  very  remote, 
but  not  so  with  Great  Britain.  What  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  collision  is  a  question  which  causes  some  anxiety 
to  the  friends  of  the  latter.  One  certain  result  would  be 
great  waste  of  lives  and  money,  and  it  can  only  bo  hoped 
that  with  these  sacrifices  the  superior  ingenuity,  perti- 
nacity, and  composure  of  character  of  the  race  would  en- 
able her  to  retain  her  merited  place  at  the  bead  of  the  Ku- 
ropean  family  of  nations. 

The  natural  result  of  a  perfect  preparation  for  war  it  a 
less  reluctance  to  enter  upon  it.  Fortunately,  these  great 
preparations  carry  with  them  a  restraining  influence — viz. 
the  increased  cost  of  war.  We  have  considered  only  the 
organization  of  the  men  or  the  m-tite  upon  which  modern 
war  is  waged,  but  all  the  implements  of  war  (see  ARTIL- 
LEKV,  SMALL-ARMS,  OATI.IM;  Grx.  etc.)  have  increRsel  in 
efficiency  and  expense  in  full  proportion  to  the  perfection 
of  organization.  The  wars  of  Napoleon  in  thirteen  years 
(1802-15)  cost  France  about  $1,000,000,000.  The  civil  war 
in  America  cost  the  North  in  four  years  about  $4.000,000,000, 
or  thirteen  times  as  much  per  year  as  Napoleon's,  or.  al- 
lowing one-half  of  the  expense  for  waste,  it  cost  more  than 
six  times  as  much  per  year  as  Napoleon's  wars.  The  work 
of  war  is  therefore  accomplished  in  less  time,  and  although 
the  total  amount  of  damage  that  nations  inflict  upon  each 
other  is  probably  about  the  same  as  formerly,  there  are 
more  years  of  peace. 

Art  of  War. — The  art  of  war  consists  of  rules  for  rais- 
ing, arming,  organizing,  recruiting,  administering,  feeding, 
and  fighting  armies  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
manner.  It  includes,  therefore,  the  fabrication  and  per- 
fection of  arms  and  equipments,  the  construction  of  forti- 
fications, the  establishment  of  military  institutions,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  soldier  for  duties  in  the  field.  These 
are  the  preparations  for  war,  and  have  been  more  or  less 
fully  treated  in  the  articles  ARMY,  ARTILLERY,  HRIDOK 
(MILITARY),  CAVALRY,  COMMISSARY,  ENBIXKKKS  (Coiti-s  OK), 
FORTIFICATION,  INFANTRY,  MILITARY  ACADEMIES,  MILITIA, 
SAPPERS,  MINERS,  AND  PONTONIERS,  SMALL-ARMS,  TORPKDO, 
etc.  We  are  here  concerned  with  war  itself,  or  the  actual 
employment  of  armed  forces.  Pome  of  its  details 
already  been  touched  upon  in  BOMBARDMENT,  KSCALADE, 
MIXING  ENGINEERING,  SIEGE,  TACTICS  (MILITARY),  etc. 

"  War,"  says  Jomini,  "  far  from  being  an  exact  t 
is  a  terrible  and  passionate  drama,  subjected,  it  is  true,  to 
three  or  four  general  principles,  but  the  result  i»  s»     .rdi; 
nate  to  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  complications. 
Napoleon  I.  presents  Achilles,  born  of  a  goddess  and  c 
mortal,  as  the  image  of  the  genius  of  war.     The  diune 
part  relates  to  moral  considerations— to  character,  ta 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  who  is  strong  and  victorious o 
weak  and  beaten  according  as  he  thinks  himself 
or  the  other.     The  earthly  part  relates  to  armMntrench. 
ments.  positions,  orders  of  battle-all  that  ""U.nsl 
combination  of  material  things.     This  poetic  but  accur, 
conception  clearly  indicates  the  imperfection  of  »7*Mg 
of  stratezv      The  problem  it  to  direct  and  estimate 
let  of  "forces  thePenergie,  of  which  are  only 
known,  and  the  resistances  to  which  are  known 
The  data  for  its  solution  are  obtained  from  military  hutory. 
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Mthnughitis  not  possible  to  establish  rules  to  fit  every  j 
,,,-,.  neverthelew  certain  general  prinelpleci  nnderile  the 
opeiUon.  of  war,  and  these  give  rise  to  rules  which  are 
useful  for  pointing  out  the  errors  to  be  avoided  if  for  , 
nothiii"  else.  Those  fundamental  prlnoiplec  are— (1)  that 
t.,  ensun.  UOMH  we  must  bring  the  heaviest  foree  to  bear 
„,,„„  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy;  an,  (2)  that  this 
for,,,  must  art  with  the  greatest  possible  velocity.  It  was 
!  Napoleon's  maxims  that  the  iorce  of  an  army, 
like  the  quantity  of  motion  in  mechanics,  is  measured  by 
tlir  mass  multiplied  bv  the  velocity. 

An  army  in  the  fielil  has  constant  wants  which  cannot 


iupplied  from  the  enemy's  country,  such  as  ammunition, 
arm<.  recruits,  medical  stores,  etc.,  and  frequently  also  food 
ami  forage.  11  is  essential  to  its  existence  that  it  should 


si 
an 

and  foragi. 

keep  npen  communication  with  some  part  of  its  own  coun- 
trv.  That  part  immc'liately  iii  rear  of  the  army  and  cov- 
ered by  it  in  generally  selected,  and  here  arc  collected 
special' ,1,-pols  for  supp'lies.  This  strip  of  tonitory  is  the 
1  inn  laiion  of  the  army,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  its 
Inif.  The  roads  leading  from  the  position  of  an  army  to 
its  base  are  called  Hues  of  communication,  or,  simply,  i-mn- 
muni<-<iti<in».  They  arc  the  throat  of  the  great  machine, 
of  which  the  base  is  the  head  and  the  army  the  body.  An 
enemy  with  his  hands  upon  the  communications  of  an 
aiinv  ean  quickly  choke  the  life  out  of  it. 

The  great  aim'in  war  is  such  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
military  power  as  will  compel  him  to  peace.  The  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  his  troops  is  not  always  sumcient ;  it 
must  generally  be  accompanied  by  the  occupation  of  a 
portion  of  his  country,  thus  cutting  off  his  sources  of  re- 
cuperation and  his  power  to  raise  new  armies.  And  it  is 
evident  that  such  cutting  off  of  resources  before  the  dis- 
persion of  his  troops  will  facilitate  the  latter  operation. 
Accordingly,  while  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  army  is  the 
first  consideration,  effort  is  generally  made  at  the  same 
time  to  get  possession  of  some  important  strategic  point, 
such  as  his  capital  or  great  commercial  centres.  This 
point  is  called  the  objective.  The  line  of  direction  of  the 
objective  from  the  base  is  called  the  line  of  operations.  It 
it  not  a  mathematical  line,  but  it  may  include  several 
parallel  roads  not  farther  apart  than  one  or  two  days' 
march  when  they  are  employed  by  the  different  divisions 
of  the  same  army.  Lines  of  operation  are  rimple  when  the 
army  is  not  divided  into  large  independent  bodies ;  double, 
when  two  armies,  either  independent  or  commanded  by  the 
same  general,  proceeding  from  the  same  frontier,  are  widely 
separated  for  a  long  interval  of  time.  Double  lines  are 
said  to  be  interior  when  used  by  one  or  two  armies  against 
several  hostile  bodies,  and  having  such  direction  that  the 
masses  can  be  concentrated  in  less  time  than  the  enemy 
would  require  to  collect  a  greater  force ;  exterior,  when  the 
army  acts  at  the  same  time  against  both  extremities  of  the 
enemy ;  concentric  or  converging,  when,  starting  from 
widely-separated  points,  they  meet  at  the  same  point; 
diverging,  when,  leaving  a  given  point,  they  are  directed 
upon  several  distinct  points.  The  choice  of  the  line  of 
operations  is  the  most  important  problem  in  strategy.  The 
object  sought  for  is  to  place  the  army  where  a  victory  will 
be  decisive.  This  will  be  the  case  if  the  enemy's  communi- 
cations are  seized,  and  this  object  must  always  be  kept  in 
view.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  advantage  of  the  offensive  lies  in  a  sudden,  unexpected 
attack — that  wide  detours  are  therefore  out  of  place,  and 
the  shortest  road  to  the  enemy  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  best.  In  every  case,  except  that  of  vastly  prepon- 
derating forces,  the  line  must  be  directed  upon  the  centre 
or  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  enemy,  and  not  upon  all  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  enemy's  front  is  widely  extended, 
the  best  direction  will  be  upon  the  centre;  otherwise,  upon 
one  of  his  flanks,  and  then  upon  his  rear.  The  latter  may 
expose  the  assailant's  own  communications,  and  he  must 
take  care  to  preserve  a  safe  line  of  retreat  cither  to  the  rear 
or  to  the  right  or  left.  A  single  line  is  preferable  to  double 
lines,  and  the  latter  are  adopted  only  when  the  topography 
of  the  country  makes  it  necessary,  or  when  double  lines 
have  been  adopted  by  the  enemy  and  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  oppose  each  of  his  masses ;  and  then  interior  are 
preferable  to  exterior  lines.  In  the  case  of  converging 
lines  care  must  be  taken  that  the  junction  can  be  made 
before  the  armies  are  separately  exposed  to  the  combined 
masses  of  the  enemy.  Diverging  lines  may  be  usefully 
employed  when  the  enemy's  forces  have  been  separated  to 
increase  the  dispersion ;  they  are  then  interior  lines.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  the  richest  provinces  are  selected 
to  operate  in,  as  facility  of  subsistence  promotes  rapidity 
of  movement.  Keeping  the  army  concentrated  and  giving 
it  a  proper  direction  are  not  the  only  requisites  for  success. 
There  must  be  no  hesitation,  no  rest.  The  result  of  slow 
and  hesitating  movements  is  to  find  the  enemy  prepared  at 
all  points.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  opening  the  campaign, 


and  when  a  success  is  obtained  it  must  be  followed  up  with 
energy.  Fortifications  must  be  observed  by  detachments, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  check  the  main  advance. 

In  presenting  these  simple  rules  of  strategy  the  offensive 
has  been  principally  considered,  because  that  is  the  normal 
characteristic  of  war,  and  is  the  positive  side  of  it.  The 
defensive  is  the  result  of  necessity,  and  is  therefore  nega- 
tive. It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  politically  a  de- 
ten-ivc  war  is  the  only  legitimate  one.  but  a  war  politically 
defensive  is  not  necessarily  conducted  by  defensive  cam- 
paigns. The  offensive  preserves  the  assailant's  country 
from  devastation  and  raises  the  morale  of  his  army,  while 
it  is  the  direct  road  to  the  object  of  the  war — viz.  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  military  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defensive  has  the  advantage  of  fortifica- 
tions, knowledge  of  the  country,  and  facilities  for  ob- 
taining information  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  and  it 
is  frequently  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign 
with  a  view  to  taking  up  the  offensive  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  shall  have  expended  a  part  of  his  strength.  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  employed  only  in  case  of  reverses  or 
decided  inferiority,  and  then  it  must  not  be  passive.  Minor 
points  are  neglected  to  concentrate  upon  the  decisive  ones. 
Fortifications  being  intended  to  occupy  a  considerable  part 
of  the  enemy's  army  in  their  capture,  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  this  time  to  beat  the  other  part.  Accordingly, 
the  fortifications  with  their  defenders  are  left  to  draw  off 
such  portions  of  the  enemy's  force  as  they  can,  and  battle 
is  offered  at  a  distance  in  rear,  and  not  in  front  of  them. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  strike  the  enemy's  commu- 
nications and  compel  him  to  retreat.  "  Retreats,"  says 
Napoleon,  "cost  many  more  men  and  much  more  mate- 
rial than  the  bloodiest  battles,  with  this  difference — that 
in  a  battle  the  enemy  loses  nearly  as  much,  while  in  a  re- 
treat the  loss  is  all  on  one  side."  But  a  simple  repulse  is 
not  sufficient;  for  unless  the  blow  is  returned,  the  enemy 
1  may  renew  it,  and  the  war  being  thus  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  defenders,  they  will  in  the  end  succumb. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  war,  concentration  upon 
the  decisive  point  and  velocity,  apply  to  battles  (see  TAC- 
TICS) as  well  as  to  strategy,  but  the  resulting  rules  are  mod- 
ified by  the  differing  circumstances,  as  one  deals  with  the 
theatre  of  operations  and  the  other  with  a  battle-field. 
Good  strategy  attempts  to  place  the  force  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  masses,  but  this  docs  not  place  it  in  immediate 
contact  with  all  of  them  ;  while  in  tactics  it,  probably  would, 
on  account  of  the  shorter  distances  involved  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  preserving  secrecy.  Hence,  in  the  offensive  battle 
effort  is  made  to  overwhelm  one  wing  at,  a  time  only.  The 
main  force  is  concentrated  upon  this  effort,  while  a  few 
troops  are  employed  to  occupy  the  enemy  at  other  points. 
A  great  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  depriving  the 
enemy  of  his  line  of  retreat.  This  can  bo  attained  by 
attacking  his  flank  or  his  rear,  but  the  first  consideration 
is  to  beat  him,  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  can  change  an  inde- 
cisive victory  into  a  decisive  one. 

The  application  of  these  principles  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  topography  of  the  country,  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
tactics,  and  experience  in  administering  and  feeding  troops. 
These  acquirements  are  within  the  reach  of  men  of  no 
extraordinary  capacity.  There  have  been  many  great  gene- 
rals who  were  not  men  of  learning,  or  even  men  with  great 
powers  of  understanding.  The  question  at  once  suggests 
itself,  Why  is  it,  then,  that  there  ore  so  few  great  generals!' 
A  glance  at  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  at  every  step 
in  actual  campaigning  will  give  the  answer.  A  complete 
list  of  them  would  not  be  practicable,  but  the  following  arc 
given  as  examples:  (1)  There  are  comparatively  few  men 
whose  minds  are  not  somewhat  clouded  by  the  presence  of 
danger;  great  moral  and  physical  courage  are  therefore 
necessary.  (2)  We  are  in  total  or  partial  ignorance  of  the 
enemy's  condition  and  intentions,  and  our  information  is 
contradictory.  The  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  correctness 
of  our  conjectures  upon  these  points  leads,  with  an  or- 
dinary man,  to  hesitation  and  doubt,  and  these  are  fatal. 
Perfect  self-reliance  and  calm  adherence  to  original  plans 
are  here  demanded.  (3)  There  is  nearly  always  some 
miscalculation  in  the  difficulties  of  a  road  or  the  strength 
of  a  post.  Expecting  to  reach  a  point  at  a  given  time,  a 
commander  finds  himself  a  long  distance  from  it.  Great 
energy,  strong  will,  even  some  severity  to  obtain  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  troops,  are  here  necessary.  (4) 
The  movements  of  an  enterprising  enemy  call  constantly 
for  new  combinations,  and  these  must  be  made  and  acted 
on  without  hesitation.  This  demands  u'reat  decision  of 
character.  (5)  To  ensure  the  full  support  of  troops,  the 
general  must  be  able  to  impress  upon  them  his  own  spirit. 
This  requires  a  deep  knowledge  of  men.  (6)  There  is 
always  the  element  of  chance :  a  sudden  rainstorm  or  a  fog 
may  neutralize  the  greatest  efforts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  maxims  of  war, 
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in  addition  to  those  already  given :.(!)  Foresee  everything  ; 
Ih  it  the  cnenn    may  do.  and  provide  mean-  to  thwait  him. 
{'<)    The     forces     employ  ed     mu.-t     be    proportional  e    to    the 
Obstacle!    U)     be    OVerOOme.       (t      llehale   wi-ll    at     the    oulset 
M|,,.|her    to    aunme    Ihe    olleu-'ne    or    defensive;    hut   the 
olVeu-he   having   In-rn   >!•!,• 'ted.  pursue   it   to   the   last  ex-   • 
t  rein  i  IV.     The  evils  of  retreat-  have  been  refer  re, I  to  above. 

(  |  ,   |i,.'  |.,.:i.h    In  meet  tl nemy  at  all    hours  of  the  day  or 

night,  whether  on  the  march,  at  a  halt,  or  in  camp. 
\VUh  an  armv  inferior  in  numbers  avoid  a  general  I. 
an  I  supply  tile  place  of  numbers  by  rapidity  of  marching. 
(in  The  honor  of  his  arms  is  a  general V  lir.-t  consideration. 
the  lives  of  his  men  secondary,  though  the  two  are  entirely 
con-i-tcnt  with  each  other,  for  safety  to  the  whole  is  found 
in  aiida.-itv  and  persistency.  (71  Never  do  what  the 
cncuiv  wi-he-  vou  to.  for  the  reason  merely  thai  be  desires 
it.  i -i  When  surprised  by  a  superior  enemy,  a  bold  attack 
will  generally  di-conccrt  him.  (9)  On  the  day  of  battle 
negleel  no  chance  of  success;  a  battalion  sometimes  de.  id.  - 
the  day. 

lava  "f  War. — Besides  the  articles  of  war  and  laws  re- 
lating to  the  internal  government  of  armies  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  martial  law,  there  are  certain  usages  generally 
•uized   among  civilized  nations,  and   forming  part  of 
the  general  law  of  nations,  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
ligcrents  with  each  other.     The  following  is  a  brief 
svnop.-is  of  the  more  important  of  these  usages. 

The  laws  of  war  permit  the  destruction  or  capture  of 
in  ,». ,/  enemies,  and  the  capture  of  any  other  enemy  who 
is  ,,f  importance  to  the  hostile  government,  the  destruction 
of  property  and  of  channels   of  traffic,  the   withholding 
sustenance  from  the  enemy,  and  the  appropriation  of  every- 
thing in  the  enemy's  country  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
subsistence  of  the  army.     They  prohibit  wounding  except 
in  light,  torture  to  extort  confession,  and  all  cruelty,  the 
use  of  poison  in  any   way,  and   all   wanton   devastation. 
They  admit  of  deception,  but  not  perfidy.     It  is  lawful  to 
st-irve  the  enemy,  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  so  that  it 
leads  to  the  speedier  reduction  of  his  army.     Hence,  non- 
combatants  expelled  from  a  besieged  place  may  be  driven 
back,  so  as  to  hasten  the  surrender.     Warning  of  bombard- 
ment should  usually  be  given  a  besieged  place,  but  this 
may  be  omitted  when  a  surprise  is  necessary.     As  soon  as 
a  capitulation  is  signed,  the  capitulator  forfeits  all  right 
to  injure  the  works,  arms,  or  stores  in  his  possession.     The 
unarmed  citizen  is  to  be  spared  in  person,  property,  and 
honor  as  much  as  the  exigencies  of  war  will  permit.     The 
subjects  of  the  enemy  are  not  to  be  forced  into  the  service 
of  the  victors.     Private  property  is  to  be  protected,  but  an 
invader  may  levy  taxes  and  forced  loans,  billet  soldiers, 
and    appropriate   houses,  boats,  etc.,  for   temporary  use. 
Private  property  is  to  be  seized  only  from  necessity,  and 
receipts  are  to  be  given  to  the  owner  to  serve  him  in  pro- 
curing indemnity.     All  pillage,  even  after  taking  a  place 
by  main  force,  all  rape,  all  wounding  of  inhabitants,  are 
strictly  prohibited.     All  captures  and  booty  belong  to  the 
government  of  the  captor.     A  victorious  army  seizes  all 
public  money  and  public  property,  and  sequesters  all  reve- 
nues of  real  property,  the  title  to  said  property  being  in 
abeyance  during   military  occupation.      The  property  of 
churches,  hospitals,  and  educational  institutions  may  be 
11 .-..  1  when  necessary,  but  is  to  be  protected  from  injury. 
Works  of  art,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  and  precious 
instruments,  like  telescopes,  are  to  be  secured  from  injury. 
They  may  be  removed  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquering 
nation,  the  ultimate  ownership  being  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  in  no  case  are  they  to  be  sold  or  given  away 
or  privately  appropriated.    Retaliation,  the  sternest  feature 
of  war,  is  sometimes  necessary,  but  is  only  resorted  to  pro- 
tectively, and   after   careful  inquiry  into  the  occurrence 
win  -h  requires  it.     Deserters  who  have  entered  the  enemy's 
service,  and  are  recaptured,  suffer  death.     If  the  people  of 
a  district  actually  held  by  an  army  rise  against  it.  they 
violate  the  laws  of  war,  whether  called  upon  by  their  gov- 
ernment or  not;    but  if  the  district  it  not  yet  occupied, 
there  is  no  such  violation  in  a  general  rising  t»  matte 
mi  Icr   a   duly-authorized    levy.      Chaplains,    physicians, 
and  nurses  are  not  usually  made  prisoners,     A  prisoner 
of  war  is  subject  to  no  punishment  for  being  a  public 
enemy,  and  no  revenge  is  to  be  wreaked  upon  him  by  the. 
infliction  of  any  suffering  or  disgrace;  but  he  is  answer- 
able for  any  crime  he  may  have  committed  against  the 
captor's  army  or  people  before  his  capture,  and  ho  is  sub- 
ject to  the  infliction  of  retaliatory  measures.     A  prisoner 
of  war  may  be  required  to  work,  according  to  his  rank  and 
condition.    If  he  escapes,  he  may  be  shot  in  his  flight,  but 
no  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  for  an  attempt  to  escape. 
If,  however,  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  a  general 
escape   is   discovered,  the   conspirators   may  bo   severely 
punished,  even  with  death.     Every  wounded  prisoner  is  to 
be  medically  treated,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  ined 


ical  staff.     A  resolution  in  hatred  and  revenge  to  give  no 
quarter  is  illegal,  toil  .,  commander  ,.  ,j,.r 

when  iu  great  strail-  and  when   hi-  own  salvation  Inui 
Ilii/io*«i7//i    l.i    culnl.ri    him-elt     with    ].-  *  ho 

give  no  ijuarter  le'-rive  n  'lie.  Troop*  who  give  i 
have  no  right  to  kill  eneuiie-  alieady  di-.ib  . 
or  prisoners  captured  by  other  troop-.  '!>,,., |, .  n  ho  light  in 
the  uniform  of  their  cncuiic-  without  plainly  distinguish- 
ing mark-  .-.in  e\peet  no  quarter.  The  n-e  ol  ti  • 
national  Hag  or  standard  i-  nu  a- I  of  perfidy.  by  which  Ihe 
perpetrator  forfeit-  the  pi . .tec lion  ot  Ihe  laws  of  war.  Mi-n 
who  commit  ho-tilitii-<  without  belonging  to  the  ,  ncmy'i 
army  arc  treated  as  pirates.  A  spy  (»co  Si-v ;  is  pun. -I. 
able  with  death  by  hanging.  The  pet-on  of  a  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  truce  is  sacred,  but  firing  i-  not  requited  to  cease 
on  the  appearance  of  a  flag  of  tin.  <  in  battle.  The  bearer 
is  rarely  admitted  during  an  engagement,  and  if  admitted 
he  may  be  retained.  It  i-  .  u-i..ni.tt  v  t..  .|,-ignnte  hospi- 
tals by  special  flags,  so  that  the  enemy  may  avoid  liring 
on  them,  and  these  flags  are  respected  if  pnu -tiealilv.  It 
is  an  act  of  infamy  to  deceive  the  enemy  hy  such  flagi. 
Breaking  a  parole  is  punished  with  death.  Proclaiming 
any  subject  of  the  hostile  government  an  outlaw  who  may 
bo  slain  without  trial  by  any  captor  is  illegal.  Persons 
who  violate  the  laws  of  war  are  no  longer  entitled  to  their 
protection. 

(Foi  naval  warfare  »ee  NAVT,  NAVAL  TACTICS,  etc.) 

0.  H.  KKXKT. 

Wnrnsdin',  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  on  the  Drave. 
is  the  seat  of  many  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  educational 
institutions,  and  manufactures  tobacco,  liqueurs,  rosoglio, 
and  vinegar.  P.  8978. 

War'beck  (  I'I-KKIX).  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land who  personated  Richard,  duke  of  York,  younger 
brother  of  Edward  V.,  with  whom  he  in  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower  in  1483.  He  wa»  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tournay,  where  he  went  in  the 
above  year.  In  1490  he  appeared  at  the  court  of  Burgundy. 
where  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Edward  IV.  was 
noted,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  then  instructed  in 
the  part  he  was  to  play  on  a  future  occasion.  In  1492.  in 
anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  England 
and  France,  be  landed  at  Cork,  Ireland,  and  was  joined  by 
numerous  partisans,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  to  France, 
where  he  was  acknowledged  by  Charles  VIII.  ai  duke  of 
York,  received  a  pension,  and  was  assigned  a  body-guard. 
After  the  Peace  of  E  tuples,  however,  he  had  to  leave 
France;  repaired  again  to  Flanders  1493,  where  he  was 
recognized  by  Margaret,  the  duchess-dowager  (sister  of 
Edward  IV.),as  her  nephew.  After  being  repulsed  from 
the  coast  of  Kent  July,  1495,  and  from  Ireland  1498,  he 
proceeded  to  Scotland;  was  acknowledged  by  James  IV., 
and  married  to  Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  lluntley ;  invaded  England  with  Scottish  forces 
Oct.,  149fi,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1497,  when  he  be- 
sieged Norham  Castle ;  landed  in  Ireland  July  30  of  that 
year;  proceeded  thence  to  Cornwall,  landing  at  Bodmin 
Sept  7 ;  assumed  the  title  of  Richard  IV.,  and  gathered 
around  him  7000  men,  with  whom  he  besieged  Exeter;  wa» 
driven  back  to  Taunton ;  being  hard  pressed  by  the  royal 
forces,  ho  took  sanctuary  in  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Hampshire; 
was  induced  to  give  himself  up  by  the  promise  of  a  par- 
don;  confessed  his  imposture,  and  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  October ;  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  at  Sheen  Juno 
'.i.  1  I'."- :  was  retaken  the  following  year,  placed  in  the  stocks 
at  Westminster  and  at  Cheapside,  forced  to  read  aloud  his 
confession,  and  recommitted  to  the  Tower,  where.  b< 
soon  afterward  detected  in  another  plan  to  escape,  al. 
with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Edward,  carl  of  Warwick,  fon 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  he  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartern 
at  Tyburn  Nov.  23,  1499.  Warwick  being  behead 
days'later.  Modern  opinion  favors  the  belief  t 
really  an  illegitimate  son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  that 
pretended  "confession"  was  forged  by  the  agenU  of  t 

War'blers,  the  name  of  nnmerou.  bird«.    See  AP- 
PENDIX. 
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Ward  (ARTEMAS),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,   Mass.,  Nov.  27, 


Warburton  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
gri-it  learning  and  ability,  but  paradoxical,  dogmatic,  and 
oVerbearing,  b.  Dec.  24,  1698,  at  Newark-upon-Trent.  where 
hi*  father  was  an  attorney  and  town-clerk  :  attended  school 
at  Newark  and  Oakham  :  in  1719  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Newark,  but  in  1723  abandoned  the  law  and  took 
deacon's  orders;  in  1726  was  ordained  priest,. and  made 
vicar  of  Gryesly,  Nottinghamshire  ;  became  rector  of  Jirant 
Broughton,"  Lincolnshire,  1728;  preacher  to  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  1746;  prebend  of  Gloucester  1753;  kings 
chaplain  in  ordinary  1754  ;  prebend  of  Durham  175a;  dean 
of  Bristol  1757,  and  in  1760  bishop  of  Gloucester,  where 
he  d.  Juno  7,  1779.  His  spirited  defence,  in  1739-40,  of 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man  against  the  charge  of  atheism  made 
the  poet  his  ardent  and  life-long  friend.  In  1741,  Pope 
introduced  him  to  his  friend  Allen  of  Prior  Park,  near 
Bath,  and  when  he  d.  in  1744  bequeathed  to  him  half  his 
library  and  all  his  copyrights  not  otherwise  disposed  of. 
In  1746  he  was  married  to  Miss  Gertrude  Tucker,  the  favor- 
ite niece  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  ultimately  came  into  possession 
of  Prior  Park.  He  published  Miscellaneous  IMnfaMMM 
til  Prose  and  Verse  (1723),  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
I'rndiain  and  Miracles  (1727),  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State.  (1736),  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  (his  greatest 
work,  1738-41),  a  very  poor  edition  of  Shakspeare  (1747), 
Julian  (1750),  an  edition  of  Pope's  Works  (1751).  The 
Doctrine  of  Grace  (1762).  His  own  works  were  published 
by  his  friend  Bishop  Hurd  in  7  vols.  4to  (1788),  with  a 
Memoir  prefixed  (1794).  His  Letters  to  Hurd  appeared  in 
1808,  and  Literary  Remain*  in  1841.  A  new  Life  of  War- 
burton,  by  Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  was  published  in 
1863.  R-  D-  HITCHCOCK. 

Ward,  in  feudal  law,  means  the  heir  of  the  king's  ten- 
ant in  capite  during  his  nonage,  but  in  general  language 
the  term  is  applied  to  all  infants  under  the  power  of  guard- 
ians. The  guardian — that  is,  in  law,  he  who  has  the  cus- 
tody of  infants,  or  generally,  of  such  persons  as  are  inca- 
pable of  directing  themselves — may  now  be  said,  on  the 
father's  death,  to  belong  to  one  of  the  following  five  classes  : 
(1)  testamentary,  or  appointed  by  will;  (2)  customary,  or 
appointed  by  local  usage;  (3)  ad  litem,  or  appointed  by 
a  court  in  order  to  conduct  legal  proceedings;  (4)  by  ap- 
pointment of  chancery;  and  (5)  in  tort,  or  by  intrusion, 
MS  when  a  person  wrongfully  intrudes  in  the  management 
of  an  infant's  estate,  he  must  account  in  chancery  as  if 
he  had  been  a  guardian.  The  old  kinds  of  guardianship 
at  common  law  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  In  France,  as 
in  England,  guardianship  lasts  until  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one,  except  in  case  of  marriage  or  judicial  eman- 
cipation. The  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  for  cognizance 
of  various  matters  relating  to  the  king's  prerogative,  was 
established  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  abolished  at  the  Res- 
toration. 

Ward,  tp.,  Yell  co.,  Ark.     P.  359. 

Ward,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.    P.  1614. 

Ward,  tp.,  Clarke  eo.,  la.     P.  421. 

Ward,  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  745. 

Ward,  tp.,  Hocking  co.,  0.     P.  1305. 

Ward,  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     P.  285. 

Ward  (ADOLPHUS  WILLIAM), b.in  England  about  1835; 
educated  at  and  fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  became  professor  of  history  at  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester. Author  of  The  House  of  Austria  in  the  Thirty 
Years1  War  (1869)  and  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Aae  of 
Elizabeth  (2  vols.,  1875),  translator  of  Curtius's  History 
of  Greece  (5  vols.,  1868-74),  and  editor  of  Pope's  Poems 
(Globe  edition,  1869). 

Ward  (ANDREW  HENSHAW),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
May  26,  1784;  graduated  at  Harvard  1808;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Northampton  1811:  practised  law  in  his 
native  town  ;  was  some  years  an  officer  of  customs  at  Bos- 
ton, and  was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1853.  D.  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  1864. 
Author  of  a  History  of  Shrewsbury  (1847)  and  of  geneal- 
ogies of  the  AVard  family  (1851)  and  the  Rice  family 
(1858). 


tinental  Congn 
17,  1775;  was  in  command  of  the  forces  besieging  Boston 
until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Washington,  after  which  he  was 
second  in  command,  with  head-quarters  at  Roxbury  :  re- 
signed  Apr.,  1776,  in  consequence  of  ill-health  ;  was  chicf- 
justiceof  common  pleas  for  Worcester  co.  1776;  presidcntof 
the  Massachusetts  executive  council  1777  :  sat  in  the  legisla- 
ture si  xteen  years  :  was  Speaker  of  that  body  17S5,  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1791-95.  D.  at  Shrewsbury  Oct.  27,  1800. 
Ward  (AiiTEMiis).  See  BROWNE  (CHARLES  FAKRAR). 

Ward  (EDWARD),  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Nun  WAHII,  b.  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  about  1660  ;  was 
a  noted  tavern-keeper  and  poet  in  London,  and  d.  there  in 
1731.  He  published  The  London  .Syi//  (London,  1698),  often 
reprinted,  and  containing  his  famous  voyage  to  New  Eng- 
land and  description  and  character  of  Boston  about  1 690  ; 
lludibras  Itrdiriru*,  or  a  Ilurlesqne  Poem  on  the  Tim  en 
(2  vols.,  1705-07 ),  for  which  he  was  fined  40  marks  and  con- 
demned to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory  ;  Complete  «nd  Humor- 
ous Account  of  all  the  Remarkable  Clubs  and  Societies  in 
!,i,inlnn  mill  Westminster  (1709),  Vnlrjui  Ilritannicus  ( 1710), 
Xiijitial  Diiiloyufi  anil  Debates  (2  vols.,  1710),  Life  mid 
AilrctiturcH  of  J)on  Quixote,  Merrily  translated  into  Ifitdi- 
lirastiek  Verse  (2  vols.,  1711-12),  History  of  the  (Irand  Re- 
In'llian  ilii/i'Klrd  into  Verse  (3  vols.,  1713),  and  The  ll'/iiVy* 
Unmasked,  1713.  (Seo  Thomas  Campbell's  Essay  on  Eng- 
lish Poetry.) 

Ward  (EnwAlin  MATTHEW),  R.  A.,  b.  at  London.  Eng- 
land, in  1816,  is  a  nephew  on  the  mother's  side  of  Horace 
and  James  Smith,  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  ;  be- 
came in  1834  an  art-student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where 
he  enjoyed  special  instruction  from  Wilkie,  and  exhibited 
a  decided  talent  for  original  composition  and  color ;  studied 
at  Rome  1836-39,  gaining  the  silver  medal  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke  1838  ;  pursued  a  courseof  fresco-painting  under 
Cornelius  at  Munich  ;  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the  Royal 
Academy  1839 ;  presented  unsuccessfully  his  Jioadicea  in 
the  cartoon  competition  at  Westminster  Hall  1843;  was 
brought  into  favorable  notice  by  his  l>r.  Johnson  reading 
the.  MA',  of  the  Vir-ar  nf  Wake/if  Id  (1843),  (Joldsmitk  an  a 
Wanderiuy  Musician  (1844),  and  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Ante- 
room of  Lord  Chesterfield  (1845),  the  latter  having  been 
bought  by  Mr.  Vernon  ;  devoted  himself  successfully  to  the 
illustration  of  English  and  French  history  by  a  scries  of 
large  pictures  ;  was  commissioned  to  paint  eight  pictures  in 
oil  for  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons  1852,  three  of 
which  have  since  been  reproduced  in  fresco  and  two  in 
water-glass,  and  became  an  academician  1856.  His  nume- 
rous later  pictures  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  his- 
torical school  of  British  art. 

Ward  (FREDERICK  TOWNSHEND),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
Nov.,  1831 ;  educated  at  the  Salem  High  School ;  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  French  service  during  the  Crimean  war  ; 
was  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua ;  became  admiral-general  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor  of  China:  trained  the  Chinese 
into  good  soldiers,  and  won  many  victories  over  the  rebel 
Tae-Pings,  but  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  them  near 
Ningpo  Oct.  7,  1862. 

Ward  (HENRY  AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
9,1834;  educated  at  Williams  College  and  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  became 
assistant  to  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  museum  of  comparative 
zoology;  went  to  Europe  1854;  studied  zoology  at  Paris. 
and  mineralogy  at  Freiberg ;  travelled  in  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  ascending  the 
Niger;  subsequently  visited  the  West  Indies,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Western  Territories  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  mining 
engineer ;  was  professor  of  natural  sciences  at  Rochester 
University  1861-66  ;  established  there  a  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  fac-similes  of  rare  fossils ;  made  an  extensive 
collection  of  modern  zoology,  and  was  naturalist  to  the  U.  S. 
expedition  to  Santo  Domingo  1871.  The"  Ward  cabinets  " 
of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
now  fill  fourteen  rooms. 

Ward  (Sir  HENRY  GEORGE),  son  of  Robert  Plumer,  b.in 
England  about  1796;  entered  the  diplomatic  service  1816  ; 
married  in  1824  a  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Edward 
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Swinburne;  was  chargf'  d'affaires  injlcxico,  where  he  made 
extensive  travels  1825-27  ;  sat  in  Parliament  for  St.  Alban's 
1832-37,  and  for  Sheffield  1837-49;  was  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  lsli'.-1'J;  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  1849-55;  governor  of  Ceylon  1855-60:  was  trans- 
ferred to  Madras  as  successor  of  Sir  Charles  T revel  van,  und 
d.  thereof  cholera  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  Aug.  2,  I860, 
lie  had  been  originator  and  editor  of  the  ltY,/7y  t'lu;,,,:,  /,  ,• 
was  its  proprietor  until  May,  1849,  and  was  author  of  a 
valuable  work.  JfuMO  i»i  I8t7  (3  vols.,  1828),  which  in  the 
2.1  c  I.  bore  the  title  7W.7«  m  Mfjrico  (1829).  It  was  il- 
lustrated by  his  wife,  who  also  published  two  volumes  of 
Vi,-ir»  ,;/'  TOUOH  in  Mi-jfico  (1829). 

Ward  (JAMES),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England,  Oct.  23, 
17I)U;  began  life  as  an  engraver:  afterward  turned  his  at- 
tention to  painting:  hecame  noted  for  his  exact  imitations 
of  Alorland,  and  obtained  such  brilliant  success  as  an  ani- 
mal painter  as  to  be  styled  "  the  English  Paul  Potter." 
He  also  painted  historical  pieces,  and  became  an  acade- 
mician in  1811.  D.  at  Kensington  Nov.  IB,  1859. 

Ward  (JOHN  ELLIOTT),  b.  in  Sunberry,  Liberty  eo.,  Ga., 
Oct.  2,  ISI4.  His  early  education  was  partly  at  the  Sun- 
berry  Academy  and  partly  at  Wnlthourvillc  in  the  same 
county.  He  commenced  a  collegiate  course  at  Amherst 
College,  Mass.,  in  1830.  but  left  before  graduation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitement  in  that  institution  against  Geor- 
gians because  of  the  imprisonment  of  Wooster  and  Butler, 
Cherokee  missionaries :  on  his  return  to  his  native  State 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Matthew  Hall  McAllis- 
ter in  Savannah,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Jan.,  1835, 
by  special  act  of  the  legislature,  before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age:  after  this,  before  beginning  practice,  he  at- 
tended law  lectures  at  Dane  Law  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
In  ]s:;C)  lie  opened  an  office  in  Savannah,  and  was  soon 
appointed  solicitor-general  of  the  eastern  judicial  circuit  of 
Georgia.  He  became  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Georgia  in 
1838.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1839,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  In  1854  he  was  Speaker 
of  the  House ;  was  afterward  mayor  of  the  city  of  Savannah, 
and  in  1857-58  was  State  senator  from  the  county  of  Chat- 
ham. During  this  term  he  was  president  of  the  senate,  and 
thereby  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State.  He  was  also 
president  of"  the  Cincinnati  Democratic  Presidential  con- 
vention in  1850.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Berrien 
of  the  office  of  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia  in  1851,  his  un- 
expired  term  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Ward,  which,  however, 
from  private  reasons,  he  declined  to  accept.  In  1858,  while 
president  of  the  State  senate,  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  China,  and  was  occupying  this  position  when  Geor- 
gia passed  her  ordinance  of  secession  in  1861.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  he  resigned  and  returned  to  his 
native  land  and  home  in  Savannah.  While  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  secession,  he  did  not,  however, 
question  the  right.  His  fortunes  were  cast  with  those  of 
the  people  of  his  State.  After  the  war,  he  took  no  active 
part  in  politics  or  public  affairs,  but  moved  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  opened  a  law-office,  and  has  since,  to 
this  time  (May,  1875),  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
active  prosecution  of  his  profession.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Ward  (Jons  Quixcv  ADAMS),  b.  at  Urbana,  0.,  June29. 
1830  ;  studied  medicine,  but  never  practised  ;  was  engaged 
in  the  studio  of  II.  K.  Brown,  the  sculptor,  1850-56  :  re- 
sided two  years  at  Washington,  where  he  executed  portrait- 
busts  of  several  eminent  men;  settled  in  New  York  City 
1861 ;  has  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  bas-reliefs  and 
groups  ;  executed  in  bronze  for  the  Central  Park  the  famous 
I  ml  inn  /flutter,  the  Shaktpeare,  and  the  Private  of  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment,  and  was  chosen  in  1874  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design. 

Ward  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  England, 
about  1570;  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
1603;  was  for  some  years  a  lawyer;  travelled  on  the  Con- 
tinent upon  commercial  business;  studied  theology ;  became 
preacher  at  St.  James's,  Duke's  Place,  London,  and  after- 
ward rector  of  Standon  Massaye,  Essex  ;  became  connected 
with  the  Massachusetts  Company  1630  ;  was  brought  before 
Bishop  Laud  for  nonconformity  1631;  was  silenced  1633; 
sailed  for  Massachusetts  Apr.,  1634;  immediately  became 
pastor  at  Agawam  or  Ipswich,  being  colleague  first  of 
Thomas  Parker,  and  afterward  of  John  Norton ;  resigned 
his  charge  on  account  of  ill-health  Feb.,  1637;  took  part 
in  the  settlement  of  Haverhill  (named  from  his  native 
place)  May,  1640  ;  was  the  author  of  the  Hotly  of  Libtrtien 
adopted  Dec.,  1641,  being  the  first  code  of  laws  established 
in  New  England;  preached  the  election  sermon  1641;  was 
a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  new  laws 
1645;  returned  to  England  1646;  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons  June  30,  1647;  took  part  as  a  pam- 
phleteer in  the  great  political  struggle  then  going  on : 
became  pastor  of  Shcnfield,  Essex,  1648,  and  d.  there  in 


1653.     Author  of  The  .Simple  ('oiler  of  Ay<i,mm  (1647) 
quaint  political  satire,  an  1  Mtrturitu  Anti  .»/,,/,,, 
tktSimpUCobUr't  It,,,,.  „;,/,  /,/„  /,„/,/„// „/•/•„,.,.,„,  ,  l(LJ8, 
i   A  Memoir  by  John  Ward  Dean  was  published  at 


in  1848. 

Ward  (ROBERT  PI.,-MKII).  b.  in  London.  England.  Mar. 
19,  176a,  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  resident  at  Cil,,. 
where  he  spent  his  early  years,  his  mother  being  a  Sputd 
lady;  educated  at  Walthamstow  and  at  Chri-t  Chun-li 
Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  IT'.iii; 
went  on  the  western  circuit  for  some  i,-ar-;  -i,, -nl  some 
time  in  Paris  during  the  early  period  of  (he  French  rev- 
olution; was  brought  into  favorable  notice  as  a  juri 
suit  by  his  works  written  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Kld..n, 
An  Enquiry  into  the  t;,uiiilnli,,,,  „,:./  ///,(,„•;/  „/'  Ih.  /.„„  „/ 
Ifatioiu  in  Burop^/rom  the  7V,,,,  „/'  t/,,  <irr'rkii  „„,/  /,'„„,„,'„ 
to  the  Aye  of  Grotiut  (2  vols.,  1795),  A  7Y.,,f.,.  ,,,  ,/,.  /,.  .' 
tttivt  Jtii/ht*  and  JJutie,  ,,/  IMIi,,.,-,,,,  „„,/  \.,llr,,/  /• 
in  Maritime  A/airt,  etc.  (1801),  and  An  A'..,,v  „»  ' 
band  (1801);  declined  an  offer  of  a  judgesln'p  in  the  ad- 
miralty court  of  Nova  Scotia;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Cock- 
ermouth  1802-05,  through  the  influence  of  Enrl  Mulgrave, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  his  wife,  and  of  I'itt.  to  whom 
he  had  rendered  services  in  the  treason  trials  of  1794  ;  was 
frequently  employed  in  cases  before  the  privy  council ;  be- 
came under-secretary  of  foreign  affairs  1805,  Earl  Mulgrave 
being  his  immediate  superior;  retired  from  office  on  the 
death  of  Pitt  1806;  was  member  of  Parliament  for  HiiM'l- 
mere  1807-20;  became  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  l',,n 
land  administration  1807;  was  clerk  of  the  ordnance  from 
1811-23,  and  auditor  of  the  civil  list  from  1823  to  1831, 
when  he  retired  from  political  life  on  a  pension  of  £1000, 
and  spent  bis  remaining  years  in  literary  leisure.  D.  at 
Okeover  Hall,  Staffordshire,  the  residence  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Anson,  Aug.  13,  1846.  The 
name  PLUMER  was  first  assumed  in  1828,  on  his  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Plumer  Lewin.  He  published  anonymously  Trr- 
mnine,  or  the  Man  of  Refinement  (S  vols.,  1825),  and  De 
Vert,  or  the  Man  of  Independence  (4  vols.,  1827),  novels 
which  had  extraordinary  popularity  as  delineations  of 
English  society,  and  subsequently  issued  De  Clifford  (4 
vols.,  1841)  and  other  novels,  and  An  HiitoHcal  Ettay  on 
the  Heal  Character  and  Amount  of  the  Precedent  of  the  'Rev- 
olution of  1688  (2  vols.,  1838).  A  portion  of  his  diaries 
and  correspondence  was  published  by  Hon.  Edmund 
Phipps,  accompanying  the  interesting  Memain  of  the  /'<>- 
litt'cal  and  Literary  Life  of  Robert  {'lamer  Ward,  Emj.  (2 
vols.,  1850).  The  diary  extends  from  1809  to  1820,  the 
later  portion  being  still  unpublished.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Ward  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I..  May  27,  1725. 
son  of  Richard,  who  was  secretary  of  Rhode  Island  1714-33, 
and  governor  1741-42;  became  a  wealthy  farmer  at  \\,--i 
erly ;  was  delegate  to  the  Hartford  military  convention 
1758;  chief-justice  of  Rhode  Island  1761,  governor  1762 
and  1765-67;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island 
College  (1764),  afterward  Brown  University;  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  1774-76,  and  several  times  pre- 
sided over  that  body  when  in  committee  of  the  whole.  D. 
at  Philadelphia  Mar.  26,  1776.  A  life  by  Prof.  William 
Gammell  was  published  in  Sparks's  American  Biography. 

Ward  (SAMUEL),  son  of  GOT.  Samuel,  b.  at  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  Nov.  17,  1756;  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College 
1771 ;  was  a  captain  under  Arnold  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec  1775;  was  taken  prisoner,  and  not  ex- 
changed until  late  in  1776;  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  Rhode  Island  campaign,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  was  subsequently 
for  several  years  a  wealthy  merchant  in  New  ^  orK  City, 
and  was  a  delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention 1814.  D.  in  New  York  City  Aug.  16.  1832.— His 
son  SAMUEL,  a  banker  in  New  York  City  and  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  «nd  the  Stuy- 
vesant  Institute,  was  father  of  the  distinguished  poetess, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Ward  (SETH),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Buntingford,  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  in  1617:  graduated  at  Sidney-Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  about  1637  :  became  fellow  there  1640  : 
was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
Solemn    League   and  Covenant    1643:    became   a   pnvt 
tutor;  afterward  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  wad  Savilmn 
professor  of  astronomy  1649-61  ;  elected  principal  of  Jes 
College  1657,  but  did  not  receive  possession,  and  prww 
of  Trinity  College  1659;  was  obliged  to  resign  th 
post  at  the  Restoration  1660,  receiving  the  vicarage  o: 
Lawrence,  Jewry.  London,  and  the  precentorship  o 
etcr ;  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  fcxeter  1J 
came    bishop  of  that  diocese   1662.  bishop   of  Sa  isl 
1667.  chancellor  of  the  order   of  the  Garter    1 
bendary  of  Salisbury  1672,  archdeacon  of  WilU  16,  j   prc 
bendary  of  Winchester  1676,  chancellor  of  Salisbury  1681, 
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place  a 
lost  his 


D.  at  Rmg  h  sbridgc  Jan.  6 


and  treasurer  of  Salisbury  1687;  founded  at 
college  for  the  widows  of  clergymen    IIJ8Z, 

1  faculties  about  1687. 
1«8». 
phi! 
ei 

Attrivtiiew  vj    u«",  •->-•  \ /' 

l,tronomia'aeometri,-ii  (11'iM).  and  other  works. 
Ward(Tno«As),  b.  at  Danby  Castle .Yorkshire Eng- 


fJIUIlMUa     .mvji      i*  —  ii-l;     /lfQ>7\ 

1708      Author  of  The  Errata  of  the  Protestant  llible(U»7), 
Monomachia   (1687),  and   a   poem   in   HudibrasUc  verse, 

to9t\f  End  of"o"'tr'»-"'/'lot  (1710).     He  left'in  MS.  a  His- 
tory of  England,  never  published. 

Ward  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Derby,  England,  Oct.  20,  1769  ; 
learned  the  printer's  trade ;  was  licensed  as  a  Baptist 
preacher;  was  sent  in  both  capacities  as  a  missionary  to 
India  1799;  settled  at  Scrampore;  printed  numerous  re- 


En'g1anX"HollanVand'the"u.  8.  1819-21,  delivering  ad- 
dresses upon  the  cause  of  missions,  and  printed  farewell 
Letters  to  Friends  in  the  U.  S.  (1821).  D.  of  cholera  at 
Serampore  Mar.  7,  1823.  His  Account  was  long  a  leading 
authority  upon  Indian  matters,  and  may  still  be  profitably 
consulted  upon  some  points,  although  later  works  have 
revealed  many  inaccuracies  in  the  description  of  native  re- 
lio-ions,  and  still  more  in  the  translations.  A  volume  of 
Memuirt  (1825)  was  prepared  by  Samuel  Stennett,  and  a 
more  adequate  biography  may  be  found  in  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward,  unbracing  the  His- 
tory of  Serampore  Mission  (2  vols.,  1859  ;  abridged  ed., 
New  York,  1867),  by  John  Clark  Marshman. 

Ward  (WILLIAM  HAYES),  D.D.,  b.  at  Abington,  Mass., 
June  25,  1835 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1856,  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  1859,  ordained  in  1859,  and  be- 
came acting  pastor  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Oska- 
loosa  and  Grasshopper  Falls,  Kan. ;  in  1857-58  taught  the 
natural  sciences  in  Beloit  College ;  in  1862  became  teacher  of 
sciences  in  the  Utica  Free  Academy;  in  1865  accepted  the 
position  of  professor  of  Latin  in  Ripon  College,  Wis.,  which 
he  left  in  1868  to  enter  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  of  which  he  became  superintending  editor  in 
1870,  and  has  continued  in  that  position  to  this  date  (1877). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  before 
which  he  has  read  various  papers.  He  has  published  vari- 
ous articles  in  the  liibliotheca  Sacra  on  biblical  criticism 
and  Assyriology.  The  second  statement  of  the  American 
'Palestine  Exploration  Society  contains  a  paper  of  his  on 
the  Hamath  inscriptions. 

Ward -Burton  Rifle.  See  SMALL-ARMS,  by  GEN. 
P.  V.  HAGNBR,  U.  S.  A. 

Ward'en  (DAVID  BAILLIE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Ireland  in 
1778;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  youth;  received  a  classical 
education  ;  graduated  at  the  New  York  Medical  College  ; 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  to  France  1804,  and 
resided  at  Paris  forty  years,  filling  most  of  the  time  the 
office  of  U.  S.  consul ;  was  well  known  in  literary  circles, 
and  formed  two  libraries  of  American  books  which  were 
acquireil  respectively  by  Harvard  College  (1823)  and  by 
'the  New  York  State  Library  (about  1840).  D.  at  Paris 
Oct.  9,  1845.  Author  of  A  Statistical,  Political,  and  His- 
torical Account  of  the  U.  S.  of  North  America  (Edinburgh, 
3  vols.,  1819);  also  published  in  French  (Paris,  5  vols., 
1820)  and  in  German  (Ilmenau,  1824),  U  Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates,  Chronologic  historique  de  I'Amerique  (Paris,  10 
vols.,  1826—44),  Uioliotheca  Americana  septentrionalis,  etc. 
(1820),  and  Bibliotheea  Americana  (1831),  Recherche*  sur 
les  Antfquites  de  VAmerique  septentrional e  (Paris,  1827), 
which  originally  appeared  in  Antiquitates  Mexicana  (Paris, 
2  vols.  folio,  1834-36),  and  other  minor  publications. 

War  Department  of  the  U.  S.  See  SECRETARY  OP 
WAR. 

Wardian  Case  [named  from  W.  B.  Ward,  its  inventor, 
an  Englishman],  a  box  whose  sides  and  top  are  of  glass, 
containing  at  the  bottom  a  layer  of  earth,  and  used  for 
growing  ferns  and  other  plants  in  parlor-culture.  Prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  the  air  within  is  highly  charged 
with  moisture,  many  beautiful  plants  thrive  well  in  Ward- 
ian cases  which  cannot  be  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Ward'Iaw  (RALPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dalkeith,  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  Dec.  22,  1779;  educated  at  the  University  of 


Glasgow  and  at  the  divinity  school  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion "church,  for  the  ministry  of  which  he  was  intended, 
bu 
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ut  joined  the  Independent  or  Congregational  Church  ;  in 
803  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  North  Albion  street  chapel, 
Glasgow,  where,  and  at  the  new  chapel  of  the  same  con- 
gregation in  West  George  street,  he  labored  through  life, 
filling  also  gratuitously  from  1811  the  professorship  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  Independent  theological  acud- 
emy  of  that  city.  He  received  his  degree  from  Yale  in 
1818.  In  1853  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ministry  ivits 
celebrated  by  a  public  meeting  and  the  formation  of  a  fund 
for  the  establishment  of  the  "  Wnrdlnw  Jubilee  School 
and  Mission-house"  at  Dove  Hill,  Glasgow.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  recognized  head  of  the  Independent  body, 
which  'through  his  influence  was  widely  extended  through 
Scotland.  D.  at  Glasgow  Dec.  17,  1853.  Author  of  several 
treatises  on  the  Socinian  controversy,  infant  baptism,  and 
Christian  ethics,  of  Ej-pository  Lectures  on  the  linnk  of 
Ecclesiastes  (2  vols.,  1821),  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy (3  vols.,  1856-57),  and  other  works.  -His  Life  was 
written  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  (1850). 

Wards'borough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  AVindham  co.,  Vt.    P. 
16. 

Ward's  Grove,  tp.,  Jo  Davicss  co.,  111.     P.  530. 
Ward's  Island,  New  York  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1760. 
Ward'ville,  p.-v.,  Bergen  tp.,  Gencsee  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  788. 
Wrare,  town  of  England,  county  of  Herts,  on  the  Lea, 
has  large  breweries,  malting  establishments,  and  manufac- 
tures of  tiles.     P.  5002. 

Ware,  county  of  S.  E.  Georgia,  intersected  by  Satilla 
River,  drained  by  its  tributaries,  and  traversed  by  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  and  Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  Rs.  The  surface 
is  level,  and  frequently  swampy,  Okcfinokee  Swamp,  which 
lies  partly  in  this  county,  being  30  miles  long  and  17  miles 
wide.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  producing  large 
quantities  of  oranges  and  figs.  There  is  considerable  live- 
stock, especially  cattle  and  swine.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian 
corn,  fruit,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Cap.  Waresborough. 
Area,  about  850  sq.  m.  P.  2286. 

Ware,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  CO.,  Mass.,  on  Ware 
River  R.  R.,  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield,  contains  7 
churches,  a  public  library  of  2000  vols.,  2  banks,  2  news- 
papers, 2  hotels,  5  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
and  a  beautiful  cemetery,  Aspen  Grove.  P.  4259. 

W.  L.  DEMOND,  ED.  "  STANDARD." 
Ware,  tp.,  Gloucester  co.,  Va.  P.  3013. 
Ware  (ASHUR),  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1782; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1804,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  tutor  1807-11,  and  professor  of  Greek  1811- 
15;  practised  law  at  Boston,  and  editor  of  Boston  Yankee 
1816;  removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  in  1817  ;  was  the  first  sec- 
retary of  state  for  that  State  on  its  separation  in  1820  ;  was 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Maine  from  1822  until 
1866.  Author  of  Reports  of  Cases  U.  S.  District  Court  of 
Maine  (1822-39)  and  of  articles  on  "Admiralty  Jurisdic- 
tion," on  the  "  Duty  of  Masters  of  Vessels,"  and  on  "  Priv- 
ileged Debts,"  in  Bouvier's  Lam  Dictionary. 

Ware  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  Apr.  1, 
1764;  graduated  at  Harvard  1785;  taught  the  town  school 
at  Cambridge  while  pursuing  the  study  of  theology  1785- 
87  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  first  church  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1787;  was  a  leader  in  the  direction  of  the 
Unitarian  opinions  then  becoming  prevalent  among  the 
Congregationalists  of  New  England;  precipitated  the  the- 
ological crisis  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Hollis  professorship 
of  divinity  in  Harvard  University  1805,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  controversy  thereby  excited  until  some  years  later, 
when  he  published  Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Calvin'mlf, 
occasioned  by  Dr.  Woods'i  Letters  to  Unitarians  (Cam- 
bridge, 1820),  followed  by  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Woods's  lie- 
ply  (1822)  and  A  Postscript  to  an  Answer,  etc.  (1823); 
printed  a  number  of  single  sermons,  and  issued  in  1842 
one  of  his  courses  of  theological  lectures  with  the  title  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truth  of  Jtc- 
liyion  (Cambridge  and  London,  2  vols.,  1842).  In  addition 
to  his  professorship,  which  he  resigned  1840,  he  had  charge 
of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  from  its  foundation  in  1826 
to  his  death  at  Cambridge,  July  12,  1845.  He  had  been 
totally  blind  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  With  Drs.  Noah 
Worcester,  William  E.  Channing,  and  Andrews  Norton  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  conservative  school 
of  American  Unitarianism. 

Ware  (HENRY),  JR.,  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1794  ;  was  prepared  for  college 
by  his  cousin,  Ashur  Ware,  and  at  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover;  graduated  at  Harvard  1S12;  taught  at  Phillips 
(Exeter)  Academy  1812-14;  studied  theology  under  his 
father's  direction;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
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church  (Unitarian)  at  Boston  Jan.  I>  1M7:  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formal  orjraHi/ation  of  the  Unitarian  body, 
eilitm<j  its  origan,  the  flu-infiuit  l)im-i[>li\  which  afterward 
became  the  flirixfi'iit  K.i*>tmin<-i  ;  visited  Kurope  1829-30: 
re-i«jned  his  pastorate  on  account  of  ill-health  1830,  and 
filled  the  Parkman  profflMonhip  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University  1S3II-42.  1).  »t 
Kramin^hani,  Mass.,  .Sept.  22,  1843.  Author  of  Hint* 
on  Sxttmporcmwnu  1'reai-hintf  (1S24),  ltK-»llt<-ti<mit  of 

Jothinii  .1  ntlfi-H<»i,  Minith'i-  »/  tin-  ti'iHtjfl  (about  l-s~4),  On 
tin  Fiiriiiiitiini  (if  tin  I'hriutiiin  l'hnnu-1,  r  11831),  £i/e  uf 
th,-  S<n-;,,nr  (1832;  new  ed..  New  York.  18IJ8),  The  Feait 
of  Ike  Tabfrnai-l'K  I  1*37),  a  poem  prepared  for  an  oratorio, 
Kmain  of  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  (IS.'H),  Dr.  Noah  Worcester. 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  and  of  Oberlin,  and  >'<•<•«<«  ,iuil  I'ha- 
rartrr*  i//n*irntiii</  I'lin'ntiau  Truth  (2  vols.,  1837),  besides 
miscellaneous  poems  and  single  sermons.  A  Memoir  was 
published  by  his  brother,  John  Ware,  M.  D.  (1845).  Four 
volumes  of  selections  from  his  writings  were  edited  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Ilobbins  (1846-47). 

Ware  (Sir  JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Nov. 
26,  1594;  educated  at  Dublin  College;  was  knighted  1G29; 
succeeded  his  father  as  auditor-general  of  Ireland  1632; 
became  an  eminent  antiquarian  ;  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  carl  of  Strafford  ;  was  deprived 
of  his  offices  and  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  ;  recovered  the  auditorship  at  the  Restoni 
tion.  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  declined  a  baronetcy  and 
a  peerage.  D.  at  Dublin  Dec.  1,  1666.  Author  of  De 
Arfotori6iu  tlibernise  ( 1639),  De  Hibeittia  et  Antiqnitntihu* 
ejus  l)is<i\iisitio»es  (1654),  and  Hibernia  Sacra  (1717),  which, 
with  other  treatises,  were  translated  into  English  by  his 
son  Robert  under  the  title  The  Antiquities  and  History  of 
Ireland  (London,  folio,  1705).  His  Whole  Works  (3  vols., 
1739-46),  with  a  revision  and  continuation  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties, was  subsequently  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  who  haa 
married  a  descendant. 

Ware  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Henry,  Sr.,  b.  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1795;  graduated  at  Harvard  1813,  and 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  1816  ;  began  to  practise  nt  Dux- 
bury  ;  removed  to  Boston  181 7  ;  was  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  at  Harvard  1832-58,  and  several 
years  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  D. 
at  Boston  Apr.  29,  1864.  Author  of  several  professional 
treatises,  of  many  lectures  on  peace,  temperance,  etc.,  of 
occasional  poems,  and  a  biography  of  his  brother  Henry. 

Ware  (NATHANIEL  A.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about  1789; 
graduated  at  Yale  College ;  became  a  teacher  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  studied  and  practised  law ;  removed  to 
Natchez,  Miss. ;  became  a  major  of  militia  and  secretary 
of  the  Territorial  government;  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
judicious  purchases  of  lands;  travelled  extensively;  was 
noted  for  his  wide  attainments  in  literature,  especially  in 
geography,  botany,  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  resided 
during  his  later  years  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
superintending  the  education  of  his  daughters  Catharine 
and  Eleanor,  who  became  known  as  poetesses.  (See  LEE, 
ELEANOR  PERCY,  and  WARFIELD,  CATHARINE  A.)  D.  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1854.  Author  of  a  small  work  on  the 
Pestalozzian  system  of  education,  of  View*  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  of  a  work  on  political  economy. 

C.  Q.  FOHSHEV. 

Ware  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Dr.  Henry,  Sr.,  b.  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1797;  graduated  at  Harvard  1816;  taught 
school  at  Hingham  1816-17;  studied  theology  under  his 
father's  direction,  graduating  at  Cambridge  1819  ;  preached 
successively  at  Northborough,  Mass.,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and 
Burlington,  Vt. ;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  church 
hi  New  York  City  from  Dec.  18,  1821,  to  Oct.  19,  1836; 
preached  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  1836-37,  at  Waltham  1837- 
38 ;  settled  without  pastoral  charge  at  Jamaica  Plains  1838, 
and  at  Cambridge  1839;  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
f'liriutian  Kraminer  1839-44;  was  pastor  of  a  church  at 
West  Cambridge  1 844-45 ;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  ; 
settled  again  at  Cambridge,  wherehcoecasionally  preached ; 
spent  a  year  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Italy,  1848-49,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  European  travel  1849-51. 
D.  at  Cambridge  Feb.  19,  1852.  Author  of  Letters  from 
I'<itmi/ra  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1837),  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  the  previous  year, 
and  were  subsequently  republished  in  London  and  New 
York  with  the  title  Xcnobia,  or  the  Fall  of  Palmyra  (new 
ed.  1868) ;  Prolm*,  or  Rome  in  the  Third  Century  (2  vols., 
1838),  subsequently  republished  &sA«relian(neit  ed.  1868) ; 
Julian,  or  Scenes in  Jitdea  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1841 ).  Sketches 
of  European  Capitals  (1851),  Lr.rlnrfit  on  the  Works  and 
It'iin'ii*  of  Washington  Allston  (1852),  and  &  Life  of  ffa- 
thniiirl  Huron,  in  Sparks's  series,  and  editor  of  American 
Unitarian  llinijniphy  (2  vols.,  1850). 


War  Eagle,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ark.     P.  14«s. 

Ware  Creek,  tp.,  New  Kent  co.,  Va.     I'.  1012. 

Ware'ham,  town  of  England,  county  of  I>,,r<ct  be- 
twtra  the  Kromc  ami  the   Pidille,  is  surrounded   witli  .,1,1 
j   Roman  walls,  and  has  manufactures  of  various  kin  , 
1  on  a  small  scale.     P.  6532. 

Wareham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.    P.  3098. 

Ware'house   is   a   building   or   other  suitable   ] 
adapted  to  and  used  for  the  Klorugc  of  good*  and  merchan- 
dise on   behalf  of  their   owners,   and    generally   f,,r 
There  arc  two  distinct  species,  the  public  and  The  private. 
Public  warehouses — or,  as  they  are  often  called,  ••  bonded 
warehouses  "—form  an  important  feature  in  the  svptem  lor 
the  collection  of  the  customs  revenue  in  the  I'.X  and  in 
Un-:it  Britain,  and  their  consideration  docs  not  belong  to  the 
present  article.     Private  warehousing  occupies  a  d'Minct 
position  in  the  mercantile  law,  because,  like  the  business  of 
fowarding  or  of  common  carrying,  with  which  it  is  some- 
times connected,  it  is  a  separate  species  of  bailment  for 
hire.     Private  warehouses  arc  designed  to  be  convenient 
depositories  of  goods,  which  are  received  and  kept  in  safety 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners,  and  delivered  either  t,i 
them  or  to  the  persons  whom  they  designate.   One  particular 
form  which  has  come  into  extensive  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  is  called  the  "  elevator."  and  is  employed  exclusively 
for  the   storage   or   transhipment  of  grain.     The  wheat, 
corn,  or  other  grain,  separated  into  various  classes  or  grades, 
is  raised  by  powerful  machinery  from  the  cars  or  vessels, 
and  stored  in  bulk  in  vast  bins,  so  that  an  owner  who  had 
delivered  a  certain  quantity — say  10,000  bushels — of  wheat 
of  a  particular  grade,  receives  back  not  the  identical  grain 
which  he  deposited,  but  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  a  like 
class.    This  business  of  "  elevating,"  especially  in  the  great 
grain-shipping  ports  of  the  West,  as  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  enormous  magnitude,  involving  a 
vast  amount  of  capital;  and  some  of  the  principal  elevators 
themselves  are  among  the  largest  business  structures  of  the 
world.     In  ordinary  warehouses  the  identical  goods  which 
are  received  from  a  particular  owner  are  kept  distinguished 
from  others,  and  are  delivered  upon  his  order.     In  large 
commercial  cities,  and  especially  in  the  principal  seaports 
which  are  the  centres  of  an  importing  trade,  the  wholesale 
merchants  and  manufacturers  do  not  always,  nor  perhaps 
generally,  keep  their  goods  in  their  own  stores  or  places 
of  business.    Warehousing  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  mer- 
cantile traffic.     The  merchandise  of  a  particular  merchant, 
importer,  or  manufacturer  is  often  placed  at  once  in  a  ware- 
house, and  the  warehouse-man  gives   to   the  depositor  a 
written  instrument — known   as   a   "  warehouse-man's   re- 
ceipt"— which  acknowledges  the  reception  from  the  owner 
named  of  the  goods  as  specified  and  described,  and  engages 
to  keep  the  same  in  safety  and  to  deliver  them  upon  his 
order  on  payment  of  the  fees  and  charges  incident  to  the 
storage.     These    receipts  are   transferable,    and   although 
they  are  not  regarded  by  the  law  as  fully  negotiable,  like 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  yet  in  the  practice 
of  merchants  they  are  treated,  somewhat  like  bills  of  lading, 
as  semi-negotiable,  and  merchandise   in  vast  amounts  is 
constantly  sold  and  delivered  by  a  simple  endorsement  and 
transfer  of  the  warehouse-man's  receipts.     The  merchant 
whose  goods  are  thus  in  store  usually  transacts  his  busi- 
ness and  negotiates  his  sales  by  means  of  samples,  which 
he  either  keeps  on  hand  or  leaves  with  his  broker,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  articles  thus  purchased  is  effected  either  by 
an  assignment  of  the  warehouse-man's  receipt  or  by  giv- 
ing an  order  on  the  warehouse-man  for  the  specific  articles 
bought  in  case  they  constitute  a  part  only  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  receipt.     The  assignment  of  the  receipt  or 
the  giving  the  order  is  a  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  buyer, 
at  least  when  the  same  has  been  presented  to  the  ware- 
house-man, and  he  has  assented  to  it  by  transferring  the 
goods  on  his  books  into  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and 
thus   recognizing  him  as  their  owner  and   depositor.     A 
fortiori,  if  he  makes  an  actual  delivery  to  the  buyer,  the 
sale  is  fully  consummated.     The  warehouse-man  has  no 
right  to  refuse  his  assent  to  such  transfer  unless  he  h 
lien  on  the  goods  for  his  charges  which  neither  the  ongi 
depositor  nor  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay.     The  ware- 
house-man is  a  bailee  for  hire,  and  is  therefore  bound  to 
exercise  ordinary  care,  skill,  and  diligence  in  respect 
the  merchandise  while  it  is  under  his  control,  and  » 
for   all   losses   and   injuries   resulting   from    h 
negligence  or  want  of  ordinary  skill.     He  is  bound 
liver  the  goods  to  the  depositor  or  to  his  order  upon  bem 
paid  his  lawful  charges  thereon  ;  and  as  a  seeunty  for , 
pavment  he  has  a  lien  upon  the  art.cles  which  are  subjed 
to  the  charges,  but  not  a  general  lien  for  any 
on  account  of  prior  transactions  between  himself  and  the 
depositor.    (See  the  articles  on  LIEN  and  BAII.HK. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEBOY. 
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Warehouseman.    See  WAREHOUSE. 

Warehouse  Point,  p.-v.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 

Warehousing  System.     See  WAREHOUSE. 

Ware  Hiver,  is  formed  in  Burre,  Worcester  eo..  Mass., 
bv  (he  union  of  several  small  streams.    Its  course  is  S.  S.  W.. 
and  it  joins  Chieopee  Kiver  at  Three  Rivers,   Mass.     J 
furnishes  valuable  water-power. 

Wnres'boro',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ware  co.,  Ga. 
P.  s  1  '.i. 

War'fleld,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Martin  co..  Hy. 

War'field  (CATHARINE  ANN-E  Ware),  b.  at  Natchez, 
Miss  about  1SU,  daughter  of  Major  Natlinniel,  and  sister 
of  Klcvmor  1'iTcy  Ware  I  afterward  .Mrs.  Lee);  educated  at 
Philadelphia,  iit  New  Orleans,  in  France,  and  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  Is:',.",  married  Elisha  Wartield  of  Lexington, 
Ky.  From  some  early  poetic  compositions  of  the  two 
sisters  their  lather,  without  their  knowledge,  selected 
enou.'h  to  form  a  volume  entitled  The  Wife  «f  /,<•»".  ma 
„,/„,•  /•„,.„„.  l,i,  Two  Hitter,  of  the  Writ  (184:!).  which  was 
received  with 'favor,  and  was  followed  by  another  volume 
selected  by  the  sisters  themselves,  entitled  The  Indian 
Phaml,rr.  ',m,l  ml:,,-  I'ofms  (1846).  In  1855,  Mrs.  Warfield 
published  The  Hounchold  <>f  lionrerie  (new  cd.  1875),  a 
novel  which  attracted  great  attention  for  its  originality  and 
its  striking  dramatic  effects.  She  has  since  issued  The 
Hoiiiitiii-r  ii/'  Itriinuelni-iiiirt  (1867),  The  Komance  of  the 
Green  ,XVW' (  1S67).  .WiVi«»i  Monfort  (1873),  A  Double  Wed- 
,li,,,i  ( 1ST..),  H^ter  Howard's  Ttmptatim  ( 1 875).  and  other 
novel8.  C.  G.  FOUSIIKY. 

War'ham  (.Inns),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  became 
a  distinguished  Puritan  minister  at  Exeter :  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts 16311  as  colleague  pastor  with  John  Maverick  of  a 
church  which  removed  thither  from  Plymouth,  England ; 
was  settled  at  Dorchester  until  1635,  when  he  accompanied 
his  church  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  he  d.  Apr.  1,  1670. 

Warham  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Okely,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  about  M50;  educated  at  Winchester  School 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow 
1475;  was  ordained  priest:  was  a  joint  envoy  to  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy  to  complain  of  her  countenance  to 
the  pretender  Perkin  Warbeek  1493  ;  was  master  of  the  rolls 
1494-1502;  joint  envoy  to  Maximilian  of  Burgundy  1501- 
02;  became  keeper  of  the  great  seal  Aug.  11,  1502,  lord 
chancellor  Jan.  1, 1503,  oishop  of  London  1503,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  Mar.  9,  1504,  chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity soon  after ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus,  and  a 
rival  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  later  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  with  whom  he  had  sharp  contentions  about  juris- 
diction and  precedency ;  opposed  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  but  officiated  at  the  cere- 
mony June,  1509;  resigned  the  great  seal  to  Wolsey  Dec. 
22,  1515,  and  lent  some  support  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Nun  of  Kent.  D.  near  Canterbury  Aug.  23,  1532. 

Wa'ring  (GEOROK  E.),  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  July 
21,  1833;  was  agricultural  engineer  of  the  Central  Park, 
New  York;  in  1861  entered  the  volunteer  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  became  colonel  of  the  4th  Missouri  Cavalry; 
published  Draining  far  Profit  and  Health,  Element*  of  Ag- 
riculture, etc.,  and  contributed  to  periodical  literature. 

Warm-blooded  Animals.    See  APPENDIX. 

Warming  and  Ventilation.    See  APPENDIX. 

War'minstcr,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  840. 

Warm  Springs,  p.-v.,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  C.    P.  498. 

Warm  Springs,  cap.  of  Bath  co.,  Va.,  known  as  BATH 
COURT-HOUSE  (which  see). 

Warm  Springs,  tp.,  Bath  co.,  Va.     P.  890. 

War'ner,  tp.,  Chippewa  co.,  Mich.     P.  238. 

Warner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.     P.  1667. 

Warner  (CHARLES  DUDLEY),  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  12,  1829;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1851  ;  was 
a  member  of  a  surveying  party  in  Missouri;  studied  law  in 
New  York  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  1856  ; 
practised  in  Chicsgo  until  1860;  became  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Press  and  Conrant,  and  twice  travelled  in  Europe  and 
the  East  as  correspondent  of  several  American  newspapers. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  and  other  magazines, 
and  is  author  of  Mi/  Mummer  in  a  Garden  (1871).  Saunter- 
ing! (1872),  Back-Log  Studies  (1872),  Mummies  and  Mos- 
lems (1876),  and  joint  author  with  Samuel  L.  Clemens  of 
The  Gilded  Aye.  (1873). 

Warner  (HIRAM),  b.  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  29, 
1802;  moved  to  Georgia  in  1819,  and  taught  school  for 
three  years.  Before  leaving  his  native  State  he  had  acquired 
a  pretty  good  common-school  education,  with  some  know- 
ledge of  the  classics,  and  he  was  therefore  well  qualified  to 
teach  a  Georgia  country  school  at  that  time.  With  his 
earnings  as  teacher  he  laid  up  sufficient  funds  to  enable 


him  to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825, 
and  opened  an  office  first  at  Knoxville,  Crawford  co.  From 
1828  to  1831  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  State ;  in  1833  was  elected  by  the  legislature  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  State,  and  in  1836  was 
re-elected  to  the  same  position  for  another  term  of  four 
years.  In  1845,  upon  the  organization  of  the  supremo 
court  of  the  State,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  three  judges, 
which  position  he  held  for  eight  years;  then  resigned,  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1855,  but  declined  a  re-election 
to  the  same  body  in  1S57.  In  1860  he  was  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Charleston  convention,  where  he  exerted  his 
utmost  powers  against  the  secession  movement.  In  1861 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  secession  convention.  He 
opposed  the  ordinance,  but  after  it  was  passed  pledged  him- 
self to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  State.  After  the  war  he  ac- 
cepted the  situation,  and  sustained  the  tirst  Reconstruction 
act  of  Congress,  anil  was  again,  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  judiciary  under  the  new  constitution,  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  in  1872 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  that  court,  which  position 
he  still  holds  (Sept.,  1876)  with  great  ability,  dignity,  and 
honor.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Warner  (RICHARD),  b.  in  England  in  1763;  was  for 
twenty-three  years  curate  of  St.  James's  church,  Bath,  and 
subsequently  rector  of  Chelwood,  Somerset,  and  of  (Irrat 
Chaltield,  Wiltshire.  D.  in  1857.  Author  of  numerous 
works,  on  local  history  and  antiquities,  among  which  were 
histories  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1795),  of  Hampshire  (5  vols., 
1795),  of  Bath  (1801)  and  of  Glastonbury  (1826),  HW/U 
tliroui/h  Wales  (2  vols.,  1798-99),  A  Tour  through  the 
jVbrtJtarn  Counties  of  England  (2  vols.,  1802).  and  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Wavertry  Kurds  (1823).  He  also  published 
Liti-rar;/  Itrcnllfi'iinaa  (2  vols.,  1830)  and  a  poetical  Di'iry 
of  an  Aged  Parson  (1848). 

Warner  (SETH),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  May  17,  1743; 
settled  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  1765  :  was  a  leader  of  the  "  Green 
Mountain  Boys  "in  the  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  with  the 
New  York  authorities,  by  whom  lie  was  outlawed :  was 
second  in  command  to  Ethan  Allen  at  the  capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  1775;  was  chosen  colonel  of  Ver- 
mont troops  July  27,  1775  ;  took  part  in  Montgomery's 
campaign  in  Canada;  rendered  good  service  in  the  retreat 
to  Ticonderoga  May,  1776  ;  commanded  in  a  sharp  engage- 
ment at  Hubbardton  July  7, 1777  ;  participated  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bennington,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  1782, 
when  he  retired  from  ill-health,  and  returned  to  Roxbury, 
Conn.,  where  he  d.  Dec.  26,  1784.  A  Memoir  by  Daniel 
Chipman  was  published  at  Middlebury  in  1848. 

Wrarner  (SUSAN),  b.  in  New  York  in  1818,  daughter  of 
Henry  W.  Warner  (d.  1875) ;  has  published  The  Wide,  Wide 
World  (1850),  a  novel  which  had  great  success  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  S.,  Queechi/  (2  vols.,  1852),  The  Hills  <>f  the 
Shatemnc  (1856),  Wych  Hazel  (1876),  and  other  works,  in 
some  of  which  she  was  aided  by  her  sister  ANNA,  who  has 
also  written  several  novels. 

Warner  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  about 
1558 ;  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  became  an 
attorney,  and  is  supposed  to  have  spent  most  of  his  life  as 
business-agent  of  Henry  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon.  I),  at 
Amwell,  Hertfordshire,  Mar.  9,' 1609.  Author  of  Pun,  his 
fiyrinx  (1584),  a  pastoral  novel,  and  Albion's  England,  a 
Continued  History  of  the  same  Kingdom  from  the  Originals 
of  the  First  Jnhabitantu  thereof,  etc.  (15S6),  a  long  poem 
which  enjoyed  contemporary  popularity,  passing  through 
9  eds.,  the  last  of  which  was  in  Chalmers's  series  (1810). 

Warner's  Ranch,  tp.,  San  Diego  eo.,  Cal.     P.  246. 

War  of  Succession.    See  SUCCESSION  AVARS. 

Warped  Surface,  sometimes  called  a  Twisted  Sur- 
face, a  surface  that  may  be  generated  by  a  straight  line 
moving  so  that  no  two  of  its  consecutive  positions  shall  be 
in  the  same  plane.  Warped  surfaces  are  divided  into  two 
classes — those  having  a  plane  directer,  and  those  which 
have  no  plane  directer.  Every  warped  surface  of  the  first 
class  may  be  generated  by  a  straight  line  moving  so  as  to 
touch  two  given  lines  and  continue  parallel  to  a  given 
plane.  The  moving  line  is  called  the  gt-neratri.r,  the  lines 
which  it  touches  are  called  directrices,  and  the  plane  to 
which  the  moving  line  is  parallel  is  the  plane  directer.  Any 
position  of  the  generatrix  is  an  element  of  the  surface. 
Every  warped  surface  of  the  second  class  may  be  generated 
by  a  straight  line  moving  so  as  to  touch  three  lines,  which 
are  called  directrices.  AVarped  surfaces  may  be  generated 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  all  the  methods  of  genera- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  two  described. 

If  one  of  the  directrices  of  the  first  class  of  surfaces  is  a 
straight  line  and  the  other  a  curve,  the  surface  generated  is 
a  conoid.  In  this  case  the  rectilineal  directrix  is  called  the 
line  of  striction,  because  the  elements  are  nearer  together 
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aloii^' tliis  line  than  along  any  olhcr  Jine  (if  the  surface.  If  | 
both  diraotrioM  nn;  straight  lines,  the  surface  is  called  mi 
I,,,,.., -I,:,!;'-  paraboloid.  II  IWM  of  the  elements  of  mob  a 
Mil-tan:  are  taken  MS  directrices,  ami  if  a  plane  parallel  tu 
the-  original  directrices  if  a  plane  dirccter,  the  oorr«lpODd- 
ing  surface  will  he  identical  with  the  given  surface.  A>  a 
jiiciice  nf  this  property,  it  follows  that  two  straight 
lines  .if  the  surface  may  be  drawn  through  any  (mint  of  tin: 
surface,  ninl  it  mav  he'sh..wn  that  only  two  such  lines  can 
be  drawn.  The  surface  is  named  from  the  fad  that  all  its 
]>lane  sections  are  cither  hyperbolas  or  parabolas.  It  the 

plai I'an.v  section  is  parallel  to  two  right-lined  elements 

whieh  intersect,  the  sertion  is  nn  hyperbola,  of  which  the 
tw.i  right  lines  constitute  n  particular  case.  All  other  sec- 
tions are  parabolas,  of  whieh  one  right  line  constitutes  a 
particular  case.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  to  be  in- 
terred that  (he  hyperbolic  paraboloid  is  a  particular  case 
of  the  ennoid. 

If  all  the  directrices  of  a  warped  surface  of  the  second 
order  are  straight  lines,  the  surface  is  called  an  \ypcrboloid 

i,f  n nr  ii>'/i/».  or.  s< lime's,  ,,„  elliptical  hyperboioid.     All 

plane  sections  of  such  a  surface  are  either  ellipses  or  hyper- 
bolas. 1!'  any  three  elements  of  an  elliptical  hyperboioid 
are  taken  as  directrices,  the  corresponding  surface  is  iden- 
tical with  the  given  surface.  Hence,  two  right  lines  lying 
in  the  surface  can  always  be  drawn  through  any  one  of  its 
point*.  All  sections  made  by  planes  parallel  to  two  such 
lines  are  hyperbola",  of  which  these  lines  constitute  a  par- 
ti'-ul;ir  case.  All  other  plane  sections  are  ellipses.  If  the 
three  directrices  are  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to 
a  fourth  line,  the  surface  is  an  *///<•  -rlmlinil  •//  rrm/ntiuu  <>/ 
on,  >nii>i>f.  Such  a  surface  may  be  generated  by  revoh  ing 
a  straight  line  about  :i  second  line  to  which  it  is  neither 
parallel  nor  secant.  It  can  also  be  generated  by  revolving 
an  hyperbola  about  its  conjugate  axis.  (For  a  more  com- 
plete explanation  of  warped  surfaces  and  their  properties 
see  Davies'  Descriptive  Geometry.)  W.  G.  PUCK. 

Wnr'rnnt  (in  law).  This  word  is  used  in  several  dif- 
ferent senses:  (1)  It  denotes  an  order  or  writ  issued  by  a 
court,  judge,  or  magistrate  having  criminal  or  police  juris- 
diction, directed  to  a  sheriff,  constable,  or  police-officer, 
commanding  him  to  arrest  the  person  therein  named,  who 
is  charged  with  committing  some  crime  therein  briefly  de- 
scribed, and  to  bring  him  before  a  court,  judge,  or  magis- 
trate for  examination,  trial,  or  sentence,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  issued  by  a  court,  it  is  called  a  "bench  warrant," 
and  when  this  form  is  used  it  is  generally  for  the  purpose 
of  apprehending  a  criminal  who  is  at  large  either  on  bail 
or  otherwise  after  an  examination,  indictment,  or  trial,  or 
who  has  committed  an  offence  in  presence  of  the  court. 
Unless  a  statute  has  dispensed  with  the  seal,  a  warrant 
must  not  only  be  signed  by  the  judicial  officer  who  issues 
it,  but  must  also  be  sealed.  If  the  offence  was  not  done  in 
open  court  in  presence  of  the  judge — as,  for  example,  a 
manifest  perjury  by  a  witness  testifying  at  a  trial— the 
warrant  must  be  preceded  by  and  based  upon  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  some  person  having  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  crime  that  the  facts  contained  in  his  deposition  will 
constitute  a  probable  cause  for  the  charge  and  the  arrest. 
The  officer  makes  return  of  what  he  has  done,  either  that 
he  has  arrested  the  party  named  and  brought  him  before 
the  court  or  magistrate  as  directed,  or  that  he  has  been  un- 
able to  find  such  person.  As  a  general  rule,  offenders  can- 
not be  arrested  unless  by  warrant.  The  common  law  ad- 
mits of  exceptions  to  this  principle  where  the  offence  was 
committed  in  the  sight  of  an  officer,  or  even  of  a  private 
citizen  if  it  was  felonious,  and  where  the  crime  was  recent 
and  notorious,  the  criminal  was  known,  and  there  was  dan- 
ger that  he  might  escape.  Statutes  have  frequently  clothed 
policemen  with  much  more  ample  powers  of  arresting  with- 
out a  warrant.  In  this  connection  see  the  article  SEAIHII- 
WARRANT.  (2)  Warrant  o/  attorney  is  the  name,  now 
somewhat  obsolete,  synonymous  with  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY 
(which  sec).  (3)  The  verb  "  to  warrant "  signifies  that  a 
grantor,  in  and  by  his  deed  of  conveyance,  covenants  that 
he  will  assure  and  defend  the  grantee  in  the  title  and  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  lands  conveyed.  In  other  words, 
the  grantor  binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admin- 
istrators, by  a  special  covenant  contained  in  the  deed,  that 
the  title  is  good,  and  that  the  grantee  shall  not  bo  disturbed 
by  any  one  claiming  under  the  grantor  himself,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  a  title  paramount  to  his  own.  This  clause  in  the 
deed  is  called  the  covenant  of  warranty.  (See  article  WAR- 
RANTY.) JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

War'rnnty  (in  law).  This  name  is  given  to  a  class  of 
agreements  which  are  always  based  upon  and  collateral  to 
some  other  and  principal  contracts.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct species  in  common  use  to  which  the  term  is  applied. 

Wiirniiii,/  "ii  tin'  Suit-  "/  Lnnii. — This  is  an  express  cov- 
enant contained  in  a  deed  of  conveyance,  whereby  the 


grantor  hindu  himself  and  hit  representative*  to  warrant 
and  defend  the  grantee,  his  heirs  and   us-ign  -.  in  tin   quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  the  land  convened  ilL':iin-l 
one  claiming  the  same  by  a  title  paramount  to  that  of  too 
grantor.     Another  form  protects   the  grantee  against  per- 
son- only  claiming'  under  the  grantor  himself. 
mint  does  not  purport  to  guard  the  grantee  again-l  tin-  acts 
of  mere  trespassers,  or  of  those  »ho  have  no  valid  rii|  , 
claim  to  the  bind:  it  become*  operative  again-l  the  grantor 
only  when  the  grantee  or  bin  assigns  are  c\  ieied.  i  iihcr  in 
fact  or    in  contemplation  or  law,  from    the  premises  or  a 
portion  thereof,  by  virtue  of  a  valid  paramount  title  or  out 
standing  prior  incuinbrance. 

II".  ,,,„„!,/  0,1  ill,    >•„/,    ,,,    »•/„„,/„.  —  This  is  a  collateral 
agreement  by  the  vendor  on  the  sale  of  chattels  or  other 
kinds  of  personal   property,  based   upon  the  same  coi 
eration  as  the  principal  contract,  and  stipulating  either  a* 
to  the  good  quality  and  .  ......  lition  of  the  aili-lcs.  or  that 

the  title  of  the  seller  is,  peil'eet.     It  may  1  .....  ither  express 

or  implied.  If  express,  the  agreement  ii  made  by  the  very 
language  employed  by  the  parties,  and  especially  bv 
seller;  if  implied,  it  is  inferred  by  the  l»»  from  the  tact 
of  the  sale  without  any  express  words  to  that  •<  :,  .  t.  / 
/,'./,.<««  Wiirnniii/.  —  Of  course  the  vendor  nmy  use  the  most 
formal  language,  such  as,  "  I  warrant,"  "  I  agree  that  the 
goods  are,"  etc.;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  Kvery 
distinct  affirmation  made  by  the  seller  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  the  existence  of  a  fact  in  connection  with  the  thing 
sold  is  a  warranty,  provided  it  wnt»o  i»ttndt  <i  ;  and  whether 
so  intended  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to  decide. 
When  the  description  of  the  article  relates  to  a  matter  of 
opinion,  it  is  not  presumed  of  itself  to  be  a  warranty,  but 
it  may  be  if  the  vendor  so  intended  it,  and  this  is  to  be 
determined  as  a  fact  from  the  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  description  of  the  article  relates  to 
a  matter  of  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  the  vendor,  it  is 
presumed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  warranty.  A  ntrrr 
rejtretentntion  is  not  actionable,  unless  intentionally  false, 
and  then  not  as  a  warranty,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  de- 
ceit. The  practical  question  is,  In  which  of  these  three 
classes  —  the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  the  statement  of  an  opin- 
ion, or  a  mere  representation  —  docs  the  language  of  the 
vendor  fall?  and  this  question  is  left  to  the  jury  for  deci- 
sion. It  is  a  settled  rule,  however,  that  an  express  warranty 
is  not  broken  if  the  defects  in  the  article  covered  by  it  were 
at  the  time  open,  visible,  and  plain,  so  as  to  be  seen  or 
known  by  an  ordinary  observer,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
to  conceal  them  from  the  buyer.  Second,  Implied  M". 
ranty.  —  The  general  doctrine  of  the  common  law  is  rarent 
tin/i'tur  —  "  Let  the  buyer  take  care."  Warranties  are  not 
therefore  generally  implied  on  the  sale  of  chattels,  even 
from  the  payment  of  a  full  price.  The  English  courts  have 
lately  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  relax  this  rule,  to 
hold  sellers  to  a  more  rigid  liability,  and  even  to  adopt  the 
Roman-law  doctrine,  cartat  rendiior  —  "  Let  the  seller  take 
care."  The  American  courts  have  not  as  yet  sanctioned 
this  innovation.  To  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law 
there  are  a  few  well-defined  exceptions,  as  follows  :  I.  Of 
Title.  —  When  the  vendor  has  the  article  in  his  possession 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  a  warranty  of  his  title  is  implied, 
and  if  the  thing  should  turn  out  to  be  another's,  the  buyer 
can  recover  its  value  which  he  has  lost.  But  if  the  article 
was  not  at  the  time  in  the  seller's  possession,  no  such  war- 
ranty arises.  II.  Of  Quality.  —  (I)  When  provisions  are 
eold  for  domestic  use,  there  ii  an  implied  warranty  that 
they  are  fit  for  consumption.  (2)  When  a  purchaser  orders 
an  article  to  be  manufactured  for  a  special  purpose,  or  buys 
such  an  article  from  the  manufacturer,  the  law  implies  a 
warranty  by  the  manufacturer  that  it  is  reasonably  fit  for 
the  purpose  indicated.  (3)  Sales  by  sample.  Although  it 
has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  mere  exhibition  of  « 
sample  as  the  basis  of  a  sale  implies  a  warranty 
bulk  of  the  goods  corresponds  therewith,  it  if  the  s 
rule,  in  most  of  the  U.  S.  at  least,  that  the  seller  must  in  sol 
manner  agree  that  the  commodity  and  the  sample 
spond.  This  renders  the  warranty  an  express  and  I 


unera  , 

sonably  fit  for  the  object  intended.     (5)  If, 
buyer  orders  or  purchases   a  certain  '  «««rt»»"?  '   »*"  « 
known  in  the  market,  there  is  no  implied  «"•«& 
shall  be  fit  for  the  purpose   designed.      The  .1 
between  this  and  the  preceding  case  is  that  here  _  th, 
trusts  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment   while  in    h« 
other  he  trusts  to  the  knowledge  and  Mr™""' 
(6)  Finally,  in  all  executory  contracts  to  «ell-that  I. 
tracts  to  se  1  at  a  future  time-the  law  implies  a  w.rrni 
h^   he  article  when  delivered  shall  be  of  .  fur  merchant- 
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goods.  If  the  price  has  been  paid,  the  vendee  may  sue 
§,,  vendor  in  ,v  direct  action  for  the  damages  11  the  price 
has  not  been  paid,  and  he  is  sued  for  it  by  the  vendor,  he 
,,,,v  ,,«.„„,,  or  counterclaim  his  damages.  an-  thus  reduce, 
or  perhaps  prevent,  a  recovery  against  himself.  In  cither 
,.J,,  ,l,e  measure  of  damages  is  general  y  the  ditlercnce 
between  tlic  value  of  the  commodity,  had  it  been  ol  the 
quality  as  warranted,  and  the  actual  value  in  its  inferior 
condition.  In  some  special  cases  consequential  damages 
have  been  allowed  greatly  exceeding  the  value  of  the  goods. 
The  law  of  a  few  States  requires  the  vendee  to  rescind  the 
sale,  and  to  return,  or  offer  to  return,  the  thing  bought  be- 
fore he  can  claim  to  recover  his  damages. 

ir«,-m,ifiM  in  I'ulli-ifi  of  Iiuurauce.—  These  are  stipula- 
tions by  the  assured  which  constitute  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  policy  is  issued.  They  are  express  when  incor- 
orated into  the  instrument;  implied  when  inferred  by  the 
aw  from  the  very  contract  of  insurance,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  marine  policy,  that  the  vessel  shall  be  seaworthy  at 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  All  Buch  warranties 
must  be  literally  complied  with,  or  else  the  policy  is 
avoided,  although  perhaps  the  risk  may  not  have  been 
increased,  because  the  parties  have  expressly  made  these 
stipulations  to  be  the  conditions  upon  which  the  validity 
of  the  entire  contract  is  rested.  In  marine  policies  the 
warranties  generally  relate  to  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  vessel  and  the  voyage  upon  which  she  is  to  sail  ;  in 
tire  policies,  to  the  .nature,  position,  ownership,  occupation, 
and  use  of  the  building  ;  and  in  life  policies,  to  the  health, 
physical  condition,  and  habits  of  the  person  whoso  life  is 
the"  subject  of  insurance.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEBOV. 

War'ren,  county  of  E.  Georgia,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
Ogccchce  River,  and  traversed  by  Georgia  and  Macon  and 
Augusta  R.  Us.  ;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile.  There 
are°many  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian 
corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Area,  450 
sq.  m.  P.  10,545. 

Warren,  county  of  W.  Illinois,  drained  by  Henderson 
River,  and  traversed  by  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
and  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  ;  surface 
level,  soil  highly  fertile.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone 
are  abundant.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  and  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  iron  east- 
ings, and  woollen  goods.  Cattle  and  swine  are  very 
numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  wool, 
and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Monmouth.  Area,  540  sq.  m. 
V.  23,174. 

Warren,  county  of  W.  Indiana,  bordering  on  Illinois, 
bounded  K.  by  Wabash  River,  and  traversed  by  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  and  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  ; 
surface  partly  level  prairie,  and  partly  undulating,  soil  fer- 
tile. Live-stock  is  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Williams- 
port.  Area,  360  sq.  m.  P.  10,204. 

Warren,  county  of  S.  Iowa,  intersected  by  South, 
Middle,  and  North  rivers,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the 
Des  M  -lines,  and  penetrated  by  a  branch  of  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  which  terminates  at  the  county- 
seat;  surface  diversified  with  prairie  and  woodland,  and 
abounding  in  bituminous  eoal  ;  soil  fertile.  There  are  saw- 
mills, flour-mills,  and  some  woollen  manufactures.  Live- 
stock of  all  kinds  is  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  wool,  hay,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Indianola.  Area,  482  sq.  m.  P.  17,980. 

Warren,  county  of  S.  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  by 
Green  River,  intersected  by  Big  Barren  River,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  ;  surface  some- 
what hilly,  soil  generally  fertile.  It  contains  several 
remarkable  caves  and  a  number  of  ancient  monumental 
mounds.  There  are  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  tanneries,  and 
manufactures  of  carriages,  woollen  goods,  and  marble  and 
stone  work.  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Staples,  tobacco,  hay,  Indian  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  wool.  Cap.  Bowling  Green.  Area,  455  sq.  m. 
P.  21,742. 

Warren,  county  of  W.  Mississippi,  separated  from 
Louisiana  by  Mississippi  River,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Big 
Black  River,  intersected  by  the  Yazoo  and  by  Steel's 
Bayou,  and  traversed  by  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R. 
The  surface  is  low  and  level  along  the  rivers  and  bayous, 
which  are  navigable  by  steamboats,  and  hilly  back  from 
the  water  ;  soil  generally  fertile.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures of  railway  cars,  cotton-seed  oil,  machinery,  and 
iron  castings.  Live-stock  is  not  numerous.  The  chief 


staple  is  cotton,  in  which  it  is  exceeded  by  only  one  county 
in  the  State  :  there  are  also  Indian  corn  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Cap.  Vicksburg.  Area,  575  sq.  in.  P.  26,769. 

Warren,  county  of  E.  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by  Mis- 
souri River  and  traversed  by  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  R.  R. ;  surface  varied,  soil  fertile  along  the  river. 
There  are  flour-mills  and  some  manufactures.  Live-stock 
numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  wool,  to- 
bacco, and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Area,  350 
sq.  m.  P.  9073. 

Warren,  county  of  N.  W.  New  Jersey,  separated  from1 
Pennsylvania  by  Delaware  River,  intersected  by  Pauline- 
kill  and  Paquest  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Morris  Canal  and 
by  New  Jersey  Central,  Morris  and  Essex,  and  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  Rs.  The  surface'  is  hilly  in 
parts,  but  there  are  fertile  valleys,  and  the  elevated  (por- 
tions arc  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  Iron  ore,  zinc, 
manganese,  marble,  soapstonc,  and  roofing-slate  are 
found.  There  are  numerous  flour-mills,  grist-mills,  and 
tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  furniture,  clothing,  lime,  iron,  and  paper.  Cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Bclviderc.  Area,  550  sq.  m.  P.  34,336. 

Warren,  county  of  N.  E.  New  York,  partly  bounded 
E.  by  Lake  George  and  partly  S.  and  W.  by  Hudson 
River,  drained  by  Schroon  River,  and  traversed  by  Adi- 
rondack and  a  branch  of  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  Rs. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  hardly  a  third  of  the  area 
being  adapted  for  cultivation.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
limestone,  marl,  and  graphite  abound.  There  are  numer- 
ous saw-mills  and  tanneries,  and  some  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  paper.  Cattle  and  sheep  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  live-stock.  Staples,  hay,  oats,  wool, 
lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Lake  George.  Area, 
912  sq.  m.  P.  22',592. 

Warren,  county  of  N.  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Virginia,  intersected  by  Roanoke  River,  and  traversed  by- 
Raleigh  and  Hasten  R.  R. ;  surface  elevated  and  undulat- 
ing, soil  fertile;  with  several  mineral  springs.  There  are 
many  saw-mills  and  grist-mills.  Cattle  and  swine  arc  the 
principal  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  wool.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Area,  391  sq.  m. 
P.  17,768. 

Warren,  county  of  S.  W.  Ohio,  intersected  by  Miami 
and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Miami  Canal 
and  by  several  railroads,  centring  at  Cincinnati ;  surface 
undulating,  soil  fertile.  There  are  many  ancient  aboriginal 
mounds  and  an  abundance  of  limestone.  There  arc  saw- 
mills, grist-mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages  and  of 
malt.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  wool, 
hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Lebanon.  Area,  about 
400  sq.  m.  P.  26,689. 

Warren,  county  of  N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
New  York,  intersected  by  Alleghany  River,  drained  by 
Conewango  and  Brokenstraw  creeks,  and  traversed  by 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  Oil 
Creek  and  Alleghany  River,  and  Dunkirk  Alleghany  Val- 
ley and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs.  The  surface  is  hilly,  with  large 
forests  of  good  timber  and  much  iron  ore.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally tolerably  fertile.  This  county  forms  part  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  oil-region.  There  are  more  than  100  saw- 
mills, planing-mills,  flouring-mills,  tanneries,  oil-refineries, 
iron-foundries,  and  machine-shops.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
the  principal  live-stock.  Staples,  petroleum,  lumber,  oats, 
potatoes,  Indian  corn,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  C:i]>. 
Warren.  Area,  832  sq.  m.  P.  23,897. 

Warren,  county  of  Central  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  the  Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  River,  drained  by  Col- 
lins River  and  its  affluents,  and  traversed  by  McMinnvillo 
and  Nashville  R.  R. ;  surface  generally  mountainous,  soil 
tolerably  fertile.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  cotton- 
mills,  and  tanneries.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  nume- 
rous. Staples,  Indian  corn,  .1  little  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
wool.  Cap.  McMinnville.  Area,  440  sq.  m.  P.  12,714. 

Warren,  county  of  N.  Virginia,  intersected  by  Shenan- 
doah  River,  and  having  railroad  connections  with  Wash- 
ington. The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  the  Blue  Ridue 
running  along  its  S.  E.  border.  The  soil  is  generally  good, 
and  iron  ore,  copper,  manganese,  and  limestone  occur. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  hay,  and  wool.  Cap.  Front  Royal. 
Area,  about  200  sq.  m.  P.  5716. 

Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bradley  Co.,  Ark.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Saline  River,  45  miles  S.  of  Pine  Bluff, 
has  2  churches,  excellent  schools,  a  library,  1  gin,  and  cnrn 
and  flouring  mills.  H.  B.  VAN  VALKENDURGII. 
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Warren,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Ark.  ,P.  524. 
Warren,  p.-v.  mid  tp.,  Lilehfn •!.!  co..  Conn.     P.  673. 
Worrell,  tp.,  Henderson  CD.,  111.     1'.  M. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp..  .1"  l>a\icss  eo.,  III..  <>n  Illinois 
(Vnlriil  nnd  Mineral  Point.  It.  Us.,  has  good  wbooj'i  "  lr';u 
puUic  liWary.  1  bank,  1  newspaper.:!  hold*.:!  halls,  «oo,l- 
earpct  mwiunwtory,  and  1  grist-mill.     1'rineipal  business, 
grain  and  Mock  .raising.      1'.  of  v.  ItiOO;  of  tp.  KM',. 

HKIIST  (.'.  tiANX,  Hi).  "  SENTINEL. 
Warren,  tp.,  Lake  eo.,  III.     1>.  1  ttt, 
Warren,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1134. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.     P.  of  v. 
358;  of  tp.  951. 

Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ind.     P.  2291. 
Warren,  tp.,  Putnnm  co.,  Ind.     P.  1087. 
Warren,  tp..  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     P.  760. 
Warren,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.     P.  1208. 
Warren,  tp.,  llrcmer  co.,  la.     P.  927. 
Warren,  tp.,  Kcokuk  co.,  la.     P.  799. 
Warren,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  la.     P.  963. 
Warren,  tp.,  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     P.  1137. 
Warren,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  514. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.     P.  1974. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md.     P.  317. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.     P.  2626. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.     P.  1938. 
Warren,  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.     P.  819. 
Warren,  tp.,  (,'amden  co.,  Mo.     P.  472. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Mo.     P.  2425. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.     P.  960. 
Warren,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2705. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1503. 
Warren,  p.-v.,  llaverstraw  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  3469. 

Warren,  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.     P.  4099. 
Warren,  tp..  Jefferson  co.,  0.     P.  1637. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.,  on  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  Cleveland  and  Mahoning,  Ash- 
tabula  Youngstown  and   Pittsburg,  and   Painesville  anil 
Youngstown    R.   Rs.,  contains    6   churches,   6   fine   brick 
school-houses,  4  banks,  2  newspapers,  3  foundries,  1  roll- 
ing-mill, a  furnace,  3  machine-snops,  a  flax,  straw,  and 
jute  mill  for  making  cotton  bagging,  a  flax-oil  mill,  2  car- 
riage-factories, a  musical  institute,  an  efficient  fire  depart- 
ment, gas,  and  paved  streets,  a  fine  park,  and  several  hotels. 
It  is  contiguous  to  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  district.     P. 
of  v.  3457;  of  tp.  1148.    WM.  RITEZEL,  ED.  "  CHRONICLE." 
Warren,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     P.  822. 
Warren,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.     P.  1604. 
Warren,  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1421. 
Warren,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     P.  606. 
Warren,  p.-b.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.     P.  2014. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bristol  co.,  R.  I.     P.  3008. 
Warren,  tp.,  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1631. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.     P.  1008. 
Warren,  tp.,  Upshur  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1601. 
Warren,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.     P.  467. 
Warren,  tp.,  Waushara  co.,  Wis.     P.  632. 
Warren  (GOUVERNEITR  KEMBLE),  b.  at  Cold  Spring, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  8,  1830 ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy July  1, 1850,  when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers ;  was  employed  on 
surveys  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi   River   1850-53; 
topographical  engineer  of  Sioux  expedition  1855;  aided 
in  Pacific  R.  R.  explorations,  and  compiled  a  map  and 
memoir  of  the  territory  W.  of  the  Mississippi  1854-58,  for 
vol.  xi.  Pueifir.  R.  R.  Report*  ;  in  charge  of  surveys,  and 

:rcparing  reports  and  maps  thereon,  of  Dakota  and  Ne- 
raska  Territories  1855-39;  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  West  Point  1859-61 }  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
5th  New  York  Vols.  (Zouaves)  May,  1861,  which  partici- 
pated in  the  action  at  Big  Bethel  June  10;  promoted  col- 
onel of  his  regiment  in  August,  he  served  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defences  of  Baltimore  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  his  command  was  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. In  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  Sykes's  division  of  the  5th  (Por- 
ter's) corps,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallantry  at  (iaines's  Mill,  where  he  was  wounded.  In 
the  battle  of  Manassas  his  command  was  hotly  engaged 
on  Aug.  30,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 


i; 


He  was  eonnnlwion^d  r,ri^a.li<-r  ^eneral  of  volunteer-  "n 
Sept.  'in,  18fi2,  and  continued  lo  command  a  brigade  \n  the 
5th  corps  in  the  battle  of  Fn-dcrieki-burg.  (HMI.  Hooker 
appointed  him  chief  topographical  engineer,  whi--h  | 
tion  he  held  until  alter  the  liatile  of  (  'han<-cllor-\  ille.  when 
he  was  ma'le  chief  engineer  of  the  . \rniv  of  the  Potomac. 
At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  he  rendered  coni>picuou«  aid  ; 
was  wounded,  and  l>rc\cttc<l  colonel  for  gallant  nnd  meri- 
torious services.  He  was  now  promoted  miijor-general  of 
volunteers  to  date  from  Chni llors\  illc.  ami  \»f.  I  '2  as- 
signed to  temporary  command  of  the  2d  corps,  which 
gained  a  marked  advantage  over  the  enemy  »t  Brintoc 
Static. n.  Del.  II,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  brigadicr- 
gencral.  In  Mar.,  1864,  the  M  corps  wa»  united  with  the 
5th  corps,  and  Warren  a-ML'ue-l  to  this  command  by  the 
President,  which  he  held  through  the  campaign  of  ISM, 
and  until  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  Apr.  1, 
1865;  was  assigned  Apr.  2  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
between  the  Appomattox  and  James,  and  Apr.  3  placed  in 
command  of  Petersburg.  Ordered  to  command  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mississippi  May  1-1,  he  held  this  till  May 
27,  when,  the  enemy  having  all  laid  down  their  arms,  he 
resigned  his  volunteer  commission ;  was  brevetted  major- 
general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in  the  field  ;  U 
major  of  engineers  has  charge  of  various  harbor  and  river 
improvements,  bridge  constructions  and  investigations,  and 
fortifications  in  course  of  construction  and  modification. 
Author  of  numerous  military,  exploration,  nnd  engineering 
reports,  and  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  battle  of  Five  Forks. 

Warren  (HENRY),  b.  in  London,  England,  Sept.  24, 
1798 ;  studied  sculpture  under  Nollckens  along  with  Bo- 
nomi  and  Gibson  ;  became  a  friend  of  Benjamin  West, 
through  whom  he  obtained  access  to  the  sculpture-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  he  practised  drawing  and 
modelling ;  studied  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  gave 
his  especial  attention  to  water-colon;  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors  1835, 
of  which  body  he  was  for  thirty  years  president,  nnd  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  raising  the  English  school  of  that 
branch  of  art  to  the  importance  it  now  enjoys.  Author  of 
Arlittic  Anatomy,  Water-Colur  Painting,  and  other  works. 
Warren  (.TAMES),  b.  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Sept.  28, 1726 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1745  ;  became  a  wealthy  merchant  at 
Plymouth  ;  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county  1757-75  ;  became 
a  member  of  the  general  court  1766;  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  of  correspondence  1772;  president  of 
the  provincial  congress  1775  ;  was  paymaster-general  of  the 
army  before  Boston  1775-76 ;  subsequently  major-general 
of  militia,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  repre- 
sentatives several  years,  and  member  of  the  navy  board, 
and  declined  the  offices  of  lieutenant-general  and  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  D.  at  Plymouth  Nov.  27,  1808.— He 
married  MERCY  OTIS,  sister  of  James  Otis. 

Warren  (Jons),  M.  D.,  brother  of  Gen.  Joseph,  b.  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  27,  1753  ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1771 ;  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  his  brother  Joseph ; 
commenced  practice  at  Salem  1777 ;  became  in  June,  1775, 
senior  surgeon  to  the  military  hospital  at  Cambridge; 
attended  the  wounded  from  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill ; 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
1776-77,  being  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton  ;  was  in  charge  of  the  military  hospitals  in  Bos- 
ton until  the  close  of  the  war;  accompanied  Gen.  Greene's 


omy  and  surgery  in  the  medical  school  established  through 
his  efforts  in  connection  with  Harvard  University  1788 


the  Freemasons,  president  of  the  agricultural  and  humiine 
societies  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Poeiet 
1804  to  his  death,  at  Boston  Apr.  4,  1815.     He  publish* 
numerous  professional  papers  and  some  miscellanw 
dresses  and  essays. 

Warren  (Sir  JOB*  BORT.ASE),  BART.,  b  at  Ptnplel 
Nottinghamshire.  England,  in  1754;  educated  »t  V 
ter  School :  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age:  •«b>'«lu™<1 
studied  at  Cambridge:  entered  P.rham.nt  1,  •    ">'    > 

baronet  1 778 :  returned  to  the  navy  ;  pe//onned  «•» "» 
t  exnloits  during  the  French  war  1778-83;  took  pi 
the  exp'ed.Uon  to  Quiberon  Bay  1795 :  c.p.ured  .  Wh 
squadron  bound  with  troops  for  Ireland  0 

,  nrivv  councillor  and  ambassador  to  Ru..,a  1802, 


I..-. 
and 


came  privy  couuun.—  -•••- 

full  admiral  1810.   D.  at  GreenwKh  Feb.  27 
Warren   Jon*  COLLINS),  M.  D..  son  o 
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the  hospitals  of  London  and  Paris ;  began  practice  at  Bos- 
ton 1802  :  was  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  18Uti-15,  and  professor  (as 
successor  to  his  father)  1816-47,  and  emeritus  professor 
1847-56  •  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  'Hospital  1820,  and  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for 
the  Insane;  founder  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Hun/iral  Journal  (1328);  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  1832-30;  president  for  many  years  of  the 
Massachusetts  'Temperance  Society  and  of  the  Boston  .So- 
ciety of  Natural  History;  visited  Europe  1837  and  1852; 
carried  into  effect  (1846)  the  successful  application  of 
ether  in  a  surgical  operation  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  principal  surgeon  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope, and  made  fine  collections  of  comparative  anatomy, 
osteology,  and  palaeontology,  including  the  most  perfect 
known  specimen  of  the  mastodon.  D.  at  Boston  May  4, 
1  .-.jii.  By  his  will  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  given  for 
examination  to  the  medical  school,  and  that  his  skeleton 
should  be  deposited  in  its  museum.  He  contributed  largely 
to  medical  and  scientific  journals ;  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Monthly  Anthology  and  Huston  Review  (1804)  and 
of  the  Gospel  Advocate  (1821-22);  published  numerous  and 
valuable  professional  monographs,  a  Genealogy  of  Warren, 
with  tome  Historical  Sketches  (1854),  and  several  addresses 
before  scientific  bodies.  A  Life,  chie/ly  compiled  from  his 
Autnliioi/ra/ihi/  and  Journals  (Boston,  2  vols.,  1860),  was 
published  by  his  brother,  Edward  Warren,  M.  D. 

Warren  (JONATHAN  MASON),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  John 
Collins,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1811;  graduated  in  med- 
icine at  Cambridge  1832;  studied  surgery  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  was  for  many  years  attending  surgeon  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  19, 
1867.  Author  of  many  professional  papers,  collected  under 
the  title  Surgical  Observations,  with  Cases  and  Operations 
(1867). 

Warren  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  11, 1741 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1759  ;  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
Lloyd;  began  practice  at  Boston  1762;  delivered  in  1772, 
and  again  in  1775,  the  civic  oration  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  "Boston  Massacre;"  was  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial committee  of  correspondence  1772;  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  congress  and  chairman  of  its  committee  of 
public  safety  1774,  being  thus  the  virtual  executive  of  a 
de  facto  government  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain;  was  efficient  in  organizing  the  volunteers 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington ;  was  chosen  major-general 
by  the  provincial  congress  June  14,  and  took  an  active 
part  as  a  volunteer,  declining  the  command,  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  at  which  he  was  killed  June  17,  1775, 
falling  near  the  spot  where  the  Bunker's  Hill  Monument 
now  stands.  A  statue  by  Dexter  was  erected  on  Bunker's 
Hill  June  17, 1857.  A  Life  by  A.  H.  Everett  may  be  found 
in  Sparks's  American  Biography,  and  another  by  Richard 
Frothingham  was  published  at  Boston  in  1865. 

Warren  (MERCY  Otis),  sister  of  James  Otis,  b.  at 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  Sept.  25,  1728  (N.  S.),  married  James 
Warren  about  1754;  became  a  zealous  patriot;  correspond- 
ed with  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Revolution ;  wrote  several  dramatic 
and  satirical  poems  against  the  royalists  (1773—75),  which, 
with  two  tragedies,  were  included  in  a  volume  of  Poems, 
Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous  (1790),  and  published  A  His- 
tory of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  American 
Revolution,  interspersed  with  Biographical,  Political,  and 
Moral  Observations  (Boston,  3  vols.,  1805).  D.  at  Plymouth 
Oct.  19,  1814. 

Warren  (Sir  PETER),  b.  in  England  in  1703;  entered 
the  navy  1727;  was  commodore  of  the  squadron  which 
conveyed  Sir  William  Pepperell's  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg  1745  ;  was  made  rear-admiral  the  same  year,  and 
vice-admiral  1747,  when  with  Anson  he  defeated  a  French 
fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Westminster  1747  ;  married  Miss  Susan  de  Lancey  of  New 
York,  daughter  of  Stephen,  and  acquired  a  vast  estate  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  which  "he  placed  in  charge  of  his 
nephew,  afterward  celebrated  as  Sir  William  Johnson.  D. 
in  Ireland  July  29,  1752. 

Warren  (SAMUEL),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Racre,  Denbighshire, 
Wales,  May  23,  1807;  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  but  soon  aban- 
doned it  for  that  of  the  law,  which  he  pursued  at  the 
Inner  Temple,  London,  1828-30  ;  contributed  to  Jilack- 
wood'a  Magazine  his  well-known  Passages  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Late  Physician  (1830-31)  ;  wrote  several  legal  works; 
became  queen's  counsel  1851 ;  was  recorder  of  Hull  1854- 
74;  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  1856-59,  and  was 
appointed  master  in  lunacy  Feb.,  1859.  He  has  published 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year  (1839),  a  successful  novel,  and  Now 


and  Then  (1847),  an  unsuccessful  one;  has  collected  from 
the  pages  of  lilackwood  2  vols.  of  Miscellanies,  Critical  and 
Jmai/iutttire  (1854),  and  is  author  of  various  other  literary 
productions.  D.  July  31,  1877. 

Warren  (  WILLIAM  ),  b.  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  1 7, 1 81 2,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  Arch  Street 
Theatre  as  Young  Norval  Oct.  27,  1832;  played  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Park  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1841,  anil  in  1845 
appeared  in  London  at  the  Strand  Theatre;  in  Oct.,  1846, 
appeared  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  in  The  Ricoh  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  Howard  Athenamm,  Boston,  where 
he  won  an  immediate  success,  which  has  continued  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  Aug.,  1847,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Museum  company,  appearing  Aug.  23 
as  Billy  Lackaday.  Since  that  time  he  has,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  interval,  when  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  performed  continuously  at 
the  Museum  with  unvarying  popularity  and  success,  repre- 
senting probably  in  that  time  a  greater  variety  of  charac- 
ters, and  appearing  a  greater  number  of  times,  than  any 
living  actor.  In  the  old  English  comedies  he  is  unrivalled, 
while  the  number  of  hits  he  has  made  in  special  character 
parts  arc  too  numerous  to  mention. 

W'arren  (WILLIAM  FAIRFIELH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Williams- 
burg,  Mass.,  Mar.  13,  1833  ;  graduated  at  Weslcyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conn.,  1853;  became  a  preacher  in 
the  N.  E.  Methodist  conference  1855  ;  subsequently  studied 
theology  at  Andover,  Berlin,  and  Halle  ;  travelled  in  the 
East:  became  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
Methodist  missionary  institute  at  Bremen,  Germany,  18(>l, 
and  in  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary  1866,  and  was 
chosen  president  of  Boston  University  1873.  Author  of 
treatises  on  logic  (1864)  and  on  systematic  theology  (1865), 
both  in  German. 

War'rensburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co., 
Mo.,  on  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.,  217  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis, 
contains  8  churches,  3  public-school  buildings,  the  State 
normal  school,  3  banks,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop, 
woollen-mills,  1  carriage  and  2  wagon  factories,  1  jewelry 
establishment,  celebrated  sandstone  quarries,  3  newspapers, 
4  flouring-mills,  1  elevator,  and  2  hotels.  P.  of  v.  2945  ; 
of  tp.  4804.  DAVID  NATION,  Ei>.  "JOURNAL." 

Warrensbnrg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
of  v.  715  ;  of  tp.  1579. 

Warren's  Store,  tp.,  Hale  co.,  Ala.     P.  480. 

War'rensville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cayahogaco.,  0.   P.  1429. 

War'renton,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     P.  1057. 

Warrenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ala.  P.  of 
v.  60  ;  of  tp.  863. 

Warrenton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Ga.,  on  Macon 
and  Augusta  R.  R.,  54  miles  from  the  latter  city,  contains 
4  churches,  1  academy.  1  newspaper,  anil  a  wagon-factory. 
P.  about  1000.  C.  E.  MCGREGOR,  ED.  "CLIPPER." 

Warrenton,  p.-v.,  Warren  co.,  Mo.,  on  St.  Louis  Kan- 
sas City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  58  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis, 
has  3  churches,  a  college  and  public  school,  3  newspapers, 

1  bank,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  hotels,  and  2  mills.     P.  588. 

F.  T.  WILLIAMS,  PUB.  "  CITIZEN. " 

Warrenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  C., 
60  miles  N.  E.  of  Raleigh,  has  6  churches,  1  academy  and 

2  seminaries,  1  bank,   1   newspaper,  a  tobacco-factory,  2 
carriage-factories,  an  iron-foundry,  1  hotel,  and  a  fire  in- 
surance company.     The  late  Horace  Greeley  was  married 
in  the  Episcopal  church  here.     It  is  a  resort  for  tourists 
and  invalids  during  the  winter  months.     P.  of  v.  941 :  of 
tp.  2886.  H.  A.  FOOTE,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Warrenton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.     P.  241. 

Warrenton,  p.-v.,  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va. 
P.  1256. 

War'rick,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  separated  from 
Kentucky  by  Ohio  River,  intersected  by  W abash  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  partially  traversed  by  Lake  Erie  Evansville 
and  South-western  R.  R. ;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  numerous.  Staples,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay, 
wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Boonville.  Area,  360 
sq.  m.  P.  17,653. 

Warrick's  Mjll,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ala.     P.  863. 

War'rington,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  Mersey,  which  here  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons  burden,  manufactures  fustians,  twills,  corduroy,  and 
other  cotton  goods,  glass,  leather,  soap,  all  kinds  of  tools, 
and  ale.  P.  32,083. 

Warrington,  p.-v.,  Escambia  co.,  Fla. 

Warrington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  949. 

Warriugton,  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.    P.  1726. 
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kings.     At  Wola,  a  village  near  Warsaw,  the  election*  of 

the  kings  took  place.      In  IB.'ij  the  Swedes  took  th. 

""•'   held   it  lor  a  long  time.     Augustus    I  I.  and    lll.,||,i 


peake  in  her  engagement  with  the  Leopard  1S07;  became 

master  eomm hint    of    the    Peacock,    and    captured    the 

of-war  Epcrvier;  took  14  British  merchantmen  1814, 
and  became  captain  in'Xovcmbcr  of  that  year;  proceeded 
to  the  East  Indies;  captured  the  Nautilus  in  the  Straits  of 
S unda  June  HO.  l.sl.'i;  subsequently  commanded  a  squadron 
on  the  West  India  station,  and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  navy  commissioners  1H27-30  and  1810-12,  and  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  ordnance  from  Sept.,  1842,  until  his  death, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  12,  1851. 

War'rior's  Mark,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
P.  120H. 

Warrior  Stand,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  Ala.     P.  2179. 

War'saw  [Polish,  \Vnntzdtcti  ;  Ger.  }\'iifnchftn  ;  Fr. 
r-irvoi'/r ].  the  fortified  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland,  with  27'J,.">02  inhabitants  in  1873,  of  whom  86,000 
were  Jews,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  on  a  hill 
which  gradually  loses  itself  in  a  vast  flat  plain,  and  con- 
sists  of  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  several  suburbs, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  Praga,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and  connected  with  the  city  proper  by  an  iron 
bridge.  The  location  of  Warsaw  is  of  extraordinary  com- 
mercial importance.  The  city  is  the  entrepot  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Northern  Russia  ami  Siberia,  which  hence  reach 
Western  Europe,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has 
given  it,  an  opportunity  of  grasping  the  Chinese  and  East 
Indian  traffic,  which  formerly  passed  through  Nizhnoe- 
Xovgorod  and  Kiachta,  and  of  making  itself  the  centre  of 
the  Europo-Asiatio  commerce.  In  architectural  respects 
it  still  bears  the  character  of  being  the  capital  of  a  country 
which  is  governed  despotically,  small  and  miserable  huts 
alternating  with  large  and  magnificent  palaces;  but  this 
contrast  is  diminishing  every  year,  and  the  more  recent 
parts  of  the  city  have  a  decidedly  modern  character.  The 
principal  public  squares  are  the  Saxon  Square,  Exchange 
Square,  Theatre  Square,  Krasinski  Square,  and  Sigismund 
Square,  containing  a  column  bearing  the  statue  of  Sigis- 
mund III.,  erected  in  1643.  The  principal  streets  are  Long 
street,  Honey  street,  King  street,  Elector  street,  Marshal 
street,  Senator  street,  Lescino  street,  and  Cracow  street,  with 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Poniatowski  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  public  buildings  are — the  royal  pal- 
ace, situated  on  an  elevation  in  the  northern  partof  the  city, 
built  by  Sigismund  III.,  and  containing  many  magnificent 
rooms,  a  library,  and  the  archives;  the  Saxon  palace  and 
the  palace  of  the  vice-regent;  the  Krasinski  and  Briihl 
palaces,  and  numerous  palaces  belonging  to  the  rich 
Polish  nobility,  the  families  of  Potocki,  Zamoyski,  Lu- 
bienski,  Raezynski,  Sapieka,  Branicki,  etc.;  the  Belve- 
dere, with  a  beautiful  park  ;  the  Lazienki  on  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  a  lake;  the  city  hall,  the  mint,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  theatre.  The  city  has  85  churches, 
among  which  are  7  Greek  Catholic,  1  Lutheran,  and  1  Re- 
formed. The  most  remarkable  are — the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  St.  John  in  the  old  town,  connected  with  the 
royal  palace,  the  Greek  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Lutheran 
church,  the  Alexander  church,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
with  a  magnificent  front  facade,  and  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins,  with  a  beautiful  marble  monument.  The  three 
depots  belonging  to  the  Warsaw- Vienna,  Warsaw-Terespol, 
and  Warsaw-St.  Petersburg  railways  are  connected  by  horse- 
railways.  The  scientific  institutions  of  the  city  suffer  very 
much  because  the  Russian  government  suppresses  all  that 
has  a  national  Polish  character ;  thus,  the  largest  part  of 
the  library  of  the  university,  founded  in  1816,  has  been  car- 
ried to  St.  Petersburg.  There  exist,  however,  good  zoolog- 
ical and  mineralogical  collections,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
observatory,  a  picture-gallery,  etc.  There  are  also  fine 
irivate  art-collections  belonging  to  the  families  of  Asso- 
inski.  Potocki.  Dombrowski,  etc.  Tho  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  ore  numerous,  and  besides  the  the- 
atre there  are  many  and  good  establishments  for  amuse- 
ment, as  the  Poles  are  very  fond  of  dancing  and  singing. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  flourishing.  Cloth,  carpets, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  hats,  gloves,  saddlery, 
pdd  and  silver  ware,  carriages,  furniture,  etc.,  are  manu- 
factured, and  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries  are  in 
operation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  enormous  business  of 
the  city,  there  have  recently  been  established  several  banks, 
besides  the  national  Polish  bank  founded  in  1830.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Warsaw  are  several  beautiful  palaces,  such  as 
the  Wilanow,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  French 
style,  the  Krolikarnia,  with  a  park,  a  menagerie,  etc.,  the 
Marynout,  and  others. 

Warsaw  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1J85  by  King 
Casiinir.     In  1550  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Polish 
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ians  perpetrated  every  time  they  .-or,-ee,|ed  in  MI], pressing 
a  Polish  insurrection.     It  suffered  molt,  however,  in  l-.;f, 
when  it  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Pa.-ki-viteh.     Nevi 
less,  its  favorable  commercial  location  lias  always  ennl.l.  I 
it  to  recover,  and  even  to  increase.        Ai  1.1  -i  Nil  tuvv. 

War'saw,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     P.  IOM. 

Warsaw,  p.-v.,  Hancock  go.,  111.,  tin-  W.  terminus  of 
the  Toledo  1'eoria  and  Wal.a-h  I;.  I!.,  and  upon  Mi.-i-.ippi 
River,  5  miles  below  the  lower  rapids,  contains  7  churches, 
a  public  library,  13  schools,  I  bank,  2  parks.  1  newspaper, 
a  Masonic  lodge,  large  woollen  mill.  :;  hotel-,  wagon  and 
pi. .ugh  factories,  several  flouring-mills  and  cooperage  es- 
tablishments, 1  foundry,  and  a  lodge  and  eii'-aiiii.iiient  of 
I.  0.  0.  F.  P.  3583.  'F.  M.  DAI.I.AM.  Hi,.  "  lii  i  ,  KTIV." 

Warsaw,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Koscinskn  co.,  Ind.,  on  Pitts- 
burg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Wabash  and 
Michigan  R.  Rs.,  ]0i>  miles  K.  of  Chicago,  has  1  churches, 
good  schools,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  4  hotels,  and  2  large 
flouring-mills.  P.  2200. 

WILLIAMS  *  HOSSLER,  Ens.  "NORTHER*  INDIANIAN." 

Warsaw,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Gallatin  co.,  Ky.     P.  715. 

Warsaw,  tp.,  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     P.  1027. 

Warsaw,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Rice  co.,  Minn.    P.  1000. 

Warsaw,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bcnton  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  X.  bank 
of  Osage  River,  has  2  churches,  2  places  of  worship  for  col- 
ored people,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  court-house,  jail.  1  grist 
and  1  saw  mill,  1  wagon-shop,  and  2  hotels. 

SEWALL  W.  SMITH,  En.  "  WEEKLY  TIMES." 

Warsaw,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
New  York  and  Erie  R.  R.,  45  miles  E.  of  Buffalo,  in  the 
beautiful  Wyoming  Valley,  contains  R  churches,  a  fine 
union  free-school  building,  water  and  gas  works,  2  news- 
papers, a  public  library,  2  banks,  4  hotels,  wagon  and 
broom  factories,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a  map-roller  manu- 
factory. P.  of  v.  1631 ;  of  tp.  3143. 

WM.  H.  MERRILL,  ED.  "  WESTERN  NEW  YORKER." 

Warsaw,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1362. 

Warsaw,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pn.     P.  1122. 

Warsaw,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Richmond  co.,  V». 

Warsaw  Landing,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Mo.     P.  498. 

Wars  of  Succession.  See  SUCCESSION  WARS,  by 
PROP.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN,  A.  M. 

Wart.     See  WARTS. 

War'ta,  river  of  Europe,  rises  near  Cracow,  passes 
through  Poland  and  Prussia,  joins  the  Oder  at  Kiistrin, 
province  of  Brandenburg,  after  a  course  of  460  miles, 
navigable  for  220  miles,  and  through  its  chief  affluent,  the 
Netze,  it  communicates  by  canals  with  the  Vistula. 

Wart'burg,  a  castle  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  Forest,  was  founded  in  1067  by  Ludwig  the  Leaper, 
count  of  Thuringia,  and  was  for  several  centuries  the  resi- 
dence of  his  successors,  who  at  times  held  a  brilliant  and 
widely-renowned  court  here.  After  passing  through  many 
vicissitudes — conflagrations  by  sieges  and  lightning,  col- 
lapses by  hurricanes  and  old  age,  remodcllings  after  the 
demands  of  other  times,  etc.— it  has  recently  been  restored 
with  great  magnificence  and  exquisite  taste  by  Charles 
Alexander,  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  It  exercises,  however,  a 
much  greater  attraction  by  its  historical  remembrances  than 
by  its  architectural  merits.  Here  the  famous  contest  be- 
tween the  Minnesingers  took  place  in  the  time  of  Landgrav. 
Hermann  I.,  about  1206— an  event  whose  historical  and 
mythical  elements  cannot  now  be  separated  (  ">*, 

1838:  Plotz,  1851),  but  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  f 
gular  epic,  Der  A'rtV?  rm.  WarHxrj,  probably  written  abo 
1300,  edited  bv  Ettmilller  in  1830,  and  translated  into  mod- 
ern German  bv  Simrock  in  1S5S.     Here  lived  Elizabeth  c 
Hungary  (1207-31),  the  wife  of  Landgrave  Louis 
afterward  one  of  the  most  renowned  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  :  and  here  Luther  was  kept  «0»J«jl»d» 


oi  me  country  iruiu  mo  *•»..  ~»  ?—  —  .  _-,  .1,  .,_!.-  ..j 

of  the  moment  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  Father  at 
ran  a  little  high.     Some  books  which  were  considered  i 
era.  and  unpatriotic  were  burnt,  and  ^f^ 
po«ed  for  the  reformation  and  elevation  of  the  studen 
at  the  universities,  more  especially  for  the  abol.Uon 
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old  traditionary  barriers  which  separated  the  students  of 
various  German  countries  from  each  other.  The  whole 
affair  Wll  BObta  i.i.d  harmless,  in  spite  ot  some  exaggera- 
ti,,n<  IM.I  111.'  (i.-1-mun  princes,  alarmed  by  this  attempt  to 
reTolutioniM  and  republican!™  Germany,  made  it  the  cause 
of  numerous  odious  persecutions  and  chicaneries. 

«  artbiirg,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Tenn. 

Wart-Hog.  Sec  PIIACOCIICERIDJ:,  by  THEODORE  GILL, 
PH.  D. 

War'ton  (.TOSKI-II),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Thomas,  b.  at 
Dunsford,  Surroy,  Inland,  in  1722,  son  of  Thomas  War- 
tun  I)  li  (d.  1746),  vicar  of  Baslngatoke,  Hampshire,  and 
of  Cobham,  Surrey,  and  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford 


,.,.,-hirc  17IS:  travelled  on  the  Continent  with  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Bolton.  1751 ;  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Tun  worth  1 754.  that  of  Wickham  1782,  and  of  Upham  1788; 
was  second  master  of  Winchester  School  1755-66,  and  head- 
master 1766-93  ;  became  chaplain  to  Sir  George  (afterward 
Lord)  Lyttleton  1756.  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
1782,  anil  of  Winchester  1788.  D.  at  Wickham,  in  Hamp- 
shire, Feb.  23,  1800.  He  published  Odes  on  Various  Sub- 
jects (1746),  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgia  of  Viryil  (1753),  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope  (2  vols.,  1756-82) ;  contributed  24  crit- 
ical papers  to  The  Adventurer  (1788-88),  and  edited  the 
works  of  Pope  (9  vols.,  1797)  and  Dryden,  the  latter  com- 
pleted after  his  death  (4  vols.,  1811).  He  was  engaged 
upon  and  announced  for  publication  (1784)  a  history  of 
Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  French  poetry,  but  it  never 
appeared.  A  volume  of  liiographical  Memoirs  (1806)  was 
published  by  Rev.  John  Wooll. 

Warton  (THOMAS),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Basingstoko,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  in  1728;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  about  1747;  became  a  fellow  there  1751;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1755;  was  professor  of 
poetry  in  the  university  1757-67;  became  Camden  profes- 
sor of  ancient  history  and  poet-laureate  1785  ;  and  obtained 
the  livings  of  Kiddington  1771  and  Hill  Farrance  1782.  D. 
at  Oxford  May  21,  1790,  having  resided  for  forty  years  in 
Trinity  College.  Author  of  Observations  on  the  Faerie 
Qneene  of  Spenser  (1754),  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
(1772),  and  of  a  valuable  History  of  English  Poetry  (3 
vols.,  1774-81),  intended  to  extend  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  never  continued  beyond  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Revised  editions  were  issued  in  1824,  1840, 
and  1870.  Warton  edited  the  Greek  Anthology  (1766),  the 
works  of  Theocritus  (Oxford,  2  vols.,  1770),  and  the  Minor 
Poems  of  Milton  (1785  ;  2d  ed.  1791),  and  published  several 
occasional  poems,  of  which  a  collection  appeared  in  1777. 
His  Poetical  Works  (1802)  were  edited,  with  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  by  Richard  Mant,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Down.  They 
have  also  been  included  in  Chalmers's  British  Poets  (1810). 

War'trace  Depot,  p.-v.,  Bedford  co.,  Tenn. 

Warts,  or  Verrucae  [Lat.  verruca,  a  "wart"],  are  de- 
veloped by  hypertrophy,  abnormal  growth,  of  the  papillae 
of  the  skin.  They  may  be  round  and  ovoid  or  conical, 
thread-like,  or  broad  and  flat.  The  so-called  "  seeds  "  or 
points  of  a  dry  wart  correspond  to  the  number  of  papillas 
which  have  become  elongated  and  thickened.  Each  papilla 
of  the  skin  has  an  independent  supply  of  blood  by  a  little 
loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  at  its  base.  Hence,  mere 
removal  of  the  wart  is  followed  by  its  renewal  from  the 
well- nourished  base  and  remaining  cells  which  have  trans- 
mitted the  tendency  to  excessive  growth.  Cases  arc  often 
cited  of  warts  communicated  by  the  blood  from  other  warts, 
but  the  best  authorities  deny  them.  Warts  occur  chiefly  in 
children  between  the  second  and  fourteenth  year;  their 
cause  is  uncertain.  Their  duration  is  indefinite ;  they 
sometimes  disappear  suddenly,  probably  by  contraction  of 
the  vascular  papillary  base  and  casting  off  of  the  super- 
abundant dry  cells.  When  they  are  kept  free  from  handling 
or  irritation,  the  diet  is  corrected,  and  alteratives  are  given, 
they  may  slowly  disappear.  The  common  treatment  is  to 
snip  them  off  and  touch  the  base  with  nitric  acid,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  or  lunar  caustic ;  saturation  with  tincture  of 
thujar  or  thuya  (arbor  vitffi)  daily  has  the  effect  to  speedily 
remove  them  in  many  cases. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Warville,  <le  (BRISSOT).     See  BRISSOT  DE  WARVILLE. 

War'wick,  or  Warwickshire,  county  in  the  centre 
of  England,  watered  by  the  Avon,  comprises  an  area  of 
881  sq.  m.,  with  633,902  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  ele- 
vated;  in  the  northern  part,  which  once  was  covered  with 
the  Forest  of  Arden,  moor,  heath,  and  forest  alternate ;  in 
the  southern  part  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Agriculture 


and  dairy-farming  are  in  an  advanced  state.     Coal,  chalk, 
lime,  and  marl  are  found  ;  manufactures  are  extensive. 

Warwick,  town  of  England,  capital  of  Warwickshire, 
on  the  Avon,  an  old  and  interesting  place,  contains  several 
fine  buildings,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
castle,  many  benevolent  institutions,  and  some  manufac- 
tures, though  on  a  small  scale.  P.  11,001. 

Warwick,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  between  York  and 
James  rivers;  surface  undulating,  soil  good.  Staples, oys- 
ters, firewood,  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Warwick  Court-house. 
Area,  95  sq.  m.  P.  1672. 

Warwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Md.     P.  320. 

Warwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.     P.  769. 

Warwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Warwick 
Valley  and  Pine  Island  R.  Rs.,  has  13  churches,  Seward 
and  Warwick  institutes,  a  public  library,  1  bank,  1  news- 
paper, waterworks,  an  efficient  fire  department,  graded 
streets,  butter  and  cheese  manufactories,  and  rich  mines  of 
iron  ore  and  other  minerals.  P.  of  v.  938  ;  of  tp.  5736. 
1).  F.  WELLING,  ED.  "ADVERTISER." 

W'arwick,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  eo.,  0.     P.  1387. 

Warwick,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.    P.  775. 

Warwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  1266. 

Warwick,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  3345. 

Warwick,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  on  Stonington 
and  Providence  R.  R.  P.  10,453. 

Warwick  (Guv),  EARL  OF,  a  legendary  Saxon  hero 
who  figures  largely  in  early  English  metrical  romances  as  a 
champion  against  the  Danes,  and  especially  noted  for  his 
victory  over  the  giant  Colhrand,  alluded  to  in  Shakspcare's 
Kin;/  '.John  and  Henry  VIII,  He  is  usually  assigned  to  the 
period  of  King  Athelstan.  The  Jlooke  of  the  most  victory- 
ous  Prinee  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  metrical  romance  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  printed  before 
1567,  and  a  prose  French  romance  on  the  same  subject, 
printed  in  1525,  was  edited  by  J.  Zupitza  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  1875-76. 

Warwick  (HENRY  DE  Beanchamp),  DUKE  OF,  and 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  son  of  Richard,  b.  at  Hanley 
Castle,  Warwickshire,  England,  Mar.  22,  1424;  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father  1439  :  distinguished 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Normandy  1442-44;  was  created 
duke  of  Warwick,  to  rank  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
before  the  duke  of  Buckingham — a  provision  which  led  to 
a  controversy  with  the  latter  nobleman,  which  was  settled  | 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  effect  that  the  claimants  should 
take  precedence  in  alternate  years;  and  received  from 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  childhood, 
many  honors,  the  most  extraordinary  being  that  he  was 
crowned  by  that  monarch  as  vassal  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
early  in  1445.  He  survived  his  advancement  but  a  few 
months,  dying  without  issue  June  11,  1445. 

Warwick  (RICHARD  DE  Beauchamp),  TWELFTH 
EARL  OF,  b.  at  Salwarpe,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  28,  1381, 
son  of  Thomas,  who  was  condemned  as  a  traitor  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  but  not  executed;  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  (1399);  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  1401 ;  fought  against  Owen  Glen- 
dower  1401-02,  and  against  the  Percies  1403,  taking  part 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Shrewsbury;  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  1408 ;  visited  several  European  courts, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  at  tournaments  ;  was  lord 
high  steward  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  V.  (1413),  and  in 
the  same  year  commissioner  to  negotiate  peace  with  France  ; 
headed  an  embassy  to  the  Council  of  Constance  1414;  was 
an  energetic  opponent  of  the  Lollards  or  followers  of  Wyc- 
liffe;  became  in  1415  captain  of  Calais,  where  he  entertained 
the  emperor  Sigismund  with  such  grace  as  to  receive  from 
him  authority  to  bear  the  title  "  father  of  courtesy  ;"  aided 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Caen  1417;  was  ambassador 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  1418  ;  was  created  about  that 
period  earl  of  Aumerle  (otherwise  Albemarle) ;  attended 
Henry  V.  on  his  deathbed  (1422) ;  was  regent  of  France 
1425-28  ;  directed  for  nine  years  the  education  of  the  young 
king,  Henry  VI.,  gaining  the  title  "  the  good  earl,"  and 
was  again  regent  or  lieutenant-general  of  France  and  Nor- 
mandy from  1437  to  his  death  at  Rouen  Apr.  30,  1439. 
He  was  buried  and  has  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Warwick.  He  was  possessed  of  immense 
landed  estates,  was  father  of  Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Neville,  subsequently  earl  of  Warwick,  and  known  as  the 
"  king-maker,"  and  was  author  of  some  courtly  verses  pre- 
served in  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Warwick  (RICHARD  Neville),  EARL  OF,  known  as 
"the  king-maker,"  b.  in  England  about  1420  (or  1428), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  Alice,  Daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  do  Montacute, 
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the  previous  carl  of  Salisbury  ;  was  first  cousin  of  the  earl 
,,r    Starob,  afterward   Edward  IV.,  through  the  mani;i._-e 
of  his  father's  sister,  Lady  Cecily  Neville,  to  Riehsrd  I'liui- 
la._'cnci.  auk.'  nf  York;  distinguished  himself  in  an  incur- 
iion  MI-OSS  the  SoOttilb  Man-lies    MIS:    in:irrie.l  Anne  Ne- 
ville, daughter  ami  ultimate  heiress  (if  Richard  dc  lienu 
champ,  earl  of  Warwiek,    which   title  was  now  geotend 
upon    him    I  I IV:    became-    hy    this    connection    the   most 
wealthy  an. 1  powerful   nolileman   of  the  kingdom:  fought 
al.mu'  with  his  father  ill  the  "  war  of  the  Hoses,"  which  grew 
out  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  throne;  bore 
a  lc:iding  part  in  the  first  battle,  that  of  St.  Alban's.  May 
22,  14  j.j?  which  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  Yorkists  by  a  j 
dariim  charge  into  the  town;   was  rewarded  with  the  po-t 
of  captain  of  Calais,  then  the  most  important  in  the  gilt 
of  the  king,  and  al-o  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  for 
li\e  vein-* :  fought  iii  May.  1  Ijs.  a   successful  naval  battle 
with"  a  Lubeck  fleet  of  twenty -eight  vessels,  of  which  he 
captured   six;  joined  his  father  at  Ludlow  Castle  on  the 
renewal  of  the  civil  war  1459:  escaped  to  Calais  with  his 
cousin,  the  carl  of  March,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Y'ork- 
i.-ts.  Oct.,  1459;  was  deprived  of  his  naval  command,  but 
retained  Calais  by  force  of  arms;  fitted  out  there  an  expe- 
dition of  1500  men,  with  whom  he  landed  in  Kent  June, 
llo'il;  marched  upon  and  entered  London,  which  opened 
its  gates  without  a  battle:  augmented  his  troops  to  40,000 
men  ;  defeated  the  queen's  army  near  Northampton  July 
111.  capturing  the  imbecile  king,  Henry  VI.,  after  which 
the  duke  of  York  laid  formal  claim  and  was  recognized  as 
heir  to  the  throne  Nov.   1.     At  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Wakefield.  however,  Dec.  30,  the  pretender  was  killed,  and 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Warwick's  father)  and  twelve  other 
Yorkist  nobles  were  captured  and  beheaded  at  Pontcfract 
(Jan.  1.  1461).     Warwiek  suffered  another  defeat  at  Ber- 
nard's  Heath,  near  St.  Alban's,   Feb.   17,  but  rallied  his 
forces,  effected  a  junction  with  the  young  duke  of  York, 
and  inarched  upon  London,  where  they  were  received  with 
acclamations,  and  the  duke  was  proclaimed  king  Mar.  4 
under  the  title  of  Edward   IV.     Warwick  next  defeated 
the   Lancastrians  at  the  desperate  battle  of  Towton   (or 
Ferrybridge),  near  the  city  of  York,  Mar.  29,  1461,  and 
again,  three  years  later,  at  Hexham,  May  15,  1464  ;  cap- 
tured the  deposed  king,   Henry   VI.,   1465,  and  led  him 
as  a  public  spectacle  through  Cheapside,  London,  to  the 
Tower  June,   1465;  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  high 
admiral,  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  lord-chamberlain, 
lord   lieutenant  of  Ireland,    and  governor  of  Dover  and 
Calais,  together  with  large  grants  of  forfeited  estates,  his 
brother  George  being  made  archbishop  of  York  and  lord 
hiuh  chancellor,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Montacute.  warden 
of  the  East  Marches  of  Scotland  and  earl  of  Northum- 
berland.    He  had  now  a  revenue  from  his  offices  alone  of 
811,000  crowns  a  year,  and  displayed  a  regal  magnificence, 
keeping  open   house  wherever  ho  went  and  maintaining 
many  thousands  of  servants  or  dependents.     He  was  em- 
ployed on  missions  to  France,  Burgundy,  and  Brittany,  and 
took  such  deep  offence  at  the  king's  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Woodville(1464),  while  he  was  engaged  in  negotiating 
for  him  the  hand  of  a  French  princess,  that  he  began  to  be 
disaffected;  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Edward's 
brother,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  without  the  royal  per- 
mission.  I4fi9,  and,  taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection 
against  certain  taxes  in  Yorkshire,  placed  himself,  with 
Clarence,  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  ;  defeated  the  royal 
forces  at  Edgecote  July  26,  1469,  capturing  the  king  and 
putting  to  death  the  queen's  father  and   brother;  had  a 
brief   reconciliation   with  the  king;    was  again    in   arms 
against  him  in  the  following  year  (1470) ;  was  forced  to  flee 
to  France;  made  at  Amboise  (July  15,  1470)  a  treaty  with 
Queen  Margaret  for  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  the  inar- 
riage  of  Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster  to  his  daughter  Anna 
(August),  and  the  recognition  of  his  son-in-law  Clarence  as 
heir-presumptive  to  the  latter.     By  this  double  marriage 
the  crown  seemed  now  assured  to  the  descendants  of  War- 
wick, who,  aided  by  Louis  XI.,  landed  with  a  body  of  exiles 
at  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  Sept.  II!,  1470,  successfully 
marched  upon  London,  restored  Henry  VI.,  and  was  rein- 
stated in  all  his  offices,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  lord 
high  admiral.     The  Lancastrian  restoration,  however,  had 
lasted  barely  six  months  before  Edward  IV.,  who  had  es- 
caped to   Holland,  obtained  the  aid  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  landed  at  Ravenspur,  near  Hull,  with 
2000  men,  English,  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  and  Warwick, 
along  with  his  brother  Montacute  (then  earl  of  Northum- 
berland), betrayed  by  his  son-in-law  Clarence,  was  defeated 
and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Apr.  14,  1471.     They 
were  buried  at  Bisham  Abbey,  Berkshire.     The  capture  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  murder'of  Prince  Edward  at  Tewks- 
bury,  May  4.  and  the  murder  of  King  Henry  in  the  Tower 
in  June,  terminated  the  war  of  the  Roses,  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Neville  for  two  generations  perished 


by  the  sword,  except  George,  archbishop  of  York,  who  d. 
.Inn.-  s.  I  I7H.      Anne  Neville,  widow  ot    I',  ,,|of 

Lancaster,  married    in    117-'    Richard,  duke   .,!    i, 
afterward  liieliard  III.:   was  crowned  .|iie..n  .h:i 
lost  her  only  son  Apr.  !!,  I  IM.  and  d.  Mar.   16.  1  I-...     '1 !,.. 
widow  of  Warwick  Mirvi\c.l  him  many  years.  e\|,,  1 1,  i 
great  vicissitudes,  and  was  living   re.ln.cd  t.i   po\eriv  in 
H90.  PI.HTKB  C.  Bl4M. 

Warwick  (ROIIKKT  Rich  .  K  MIL  OF,  a  descendant  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  b.  in  England  about  I.V.Mi;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  1U18;  beciunc  a  prominent  I. 
of  the  Puritan  party;  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  colonization  of  Xe\v  England,  especially  of  Rhode 
Island;  was  an  intimate  friend  and  protector  of  Thomu 
Hooker,  the  celebrated  founder  of  Comic. -licnt,  and  of  other 
Puritan  clergymen,  whom  he  protect!  '  during  the  eccle- 
siastical prosecutions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  Parliament  during  the  great  rebellion  ; 
became  lieutenant  of  the  fleet  under  the  i-.-ul  of  Vuihnin 
berland  1642,  and  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  Cromwell 
as  Protector,  and  was  appointed  to  bear  the  gword  of  state 
in  the  latter's  presence  1657.  D.  in  1658. 

Warwick  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Warwick  eo.. 
Va.  P.  21. 

Wa'satch,  county  of  N.  E.  Uub,  intersected  by  Green 
River  and  its  affluents  ;  surface  mostly  desert.  Cap.  Heber. 
Area,  about  10,000  sq.  in.  P.  1244. 
Wasatch  (or  Wahsatch)  Mountains.  See  UTAB. 
Was'co,  county  of  Central  Oregon,  bounded  N.  by 
Washington  Territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  watered  by  DCS  Chutes  and  John  Day's 
rivers ;  surface  generally  mountainous,  soil  better  adapted 
to  grazing  than  tillage.  Live-stock  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  Staples,  oats,  Indian  corn,  point...  -. 
hay.  and  wool.  Cap.  The  Dalles.  Area,  about  12,000  sq.  in. 
P.  2509. 

Was'eca,  county  of  S.  Minnesota,  intersected  by  Lc 
Sucur  River  and  traversed  by  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R. ; 
surface  undulating  and  partly  wooded,  soil  fertile.  Live- 
stock numerous  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Staples, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Wateca. 
Area,  432  sq.  m.  P.  7854. 

Waseca,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Waseca  co.,  Minn.  P. 
551. 

Wash/burn,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Ark.     P.  499. 
Washburn,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     P.  478. 
Washbnrn,  p.-v.,  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  the  Western 
branch  of  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  125  miles  W.  of  the 
former  place,  has  5  churches,  a  fine  school-building,  1  bank, 
2  hotels,  and  1  flouring-mill.     P.  272. 

N.  V.  MALOXEY,  ED.  "REVEILLE." 
Washburn,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     P.  449. 
Washburn  (CADWALLAI>ER  COLREN),  LL.D.,  son  of 
Israel  Washburn,  Sr.,  b.  in  Livermore,  Me.,  Apr.  26, 181S  ; 
settled  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  in  1841,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
had  a  large  practice  as  counsel  for  the  early  settlers  in 
securing  their  homes.     In  1854  ho  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  was  re-elected  for  the  two  following  terms,  thus  serving 
through  the  34th.  35th,  and  36th  Congresses.     He  declined 
another  election,  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
volunteered,  and  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of  the  2d 
Wisconsin  Cavalry  in  1861;  was  commissioned  brigadier- 
general  by  Pres.  Lincoln  in  June,  1862,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  Arkansas  campaign  during  that  year:  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  in  Nov.,  1862;  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Vieksburg.  and  at  its  close  was  ordered  to  the  d< 
partment  of  the  Gulf  in  command  of  the  13th corps;  was 
ordered  to  Texas  in  Nov.,  1863,  with  a  portion  of  the  1. 
corps,  and  captured  Fort  Esperanza.  a  strong  MMM*M 
fortification  at  Pass  Cavallo,  guarding  the  entrance  t 
gorda  Bay  ;  in  Apr.,  1864,  relieved  (Jen.  S   A.    lurlbut  in 
command  at  Memphis  of  the  district  of  West  Tenne^ee. 
This  command  he  held  with  a  short  interruption  til 
close  of  the  war ;  resigned  his  commission  as  major-gen 
June  1,  1865.     In  1867  he  was  again  elected  to  CongrMa, 
and  re-elected  in  1869;  in  Nov..  1871.  wn,  elected  gove 
of  Wisconsin  for  two' years.     He  now  resides  at  Madi, 
Wis.,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac 
at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  «nd  of  flour  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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terminated  under  the  rule  of  the 


cii'i'rision  10  tuu  ju.i.-^.*'-'^  ..   —  v       - 

IWeii'n  residents  above  the  humblest  social  portion.     The 
oiroum.t»ncM  of  the  violence  done  to  member,  of hu,  lega- 


n  (Sept  1868),  and  their  rescue  from  impending  death 
Ihroii'h  his  efforts  in  compelling  the  intervention  of  an 
American  squadron  (Dec.,  1868),  are  graphically  related  in 
hi*  \  ,,luuics  His  disinterested  course  under  these  unparal 
leled  circumstances  brought  him  into  collision  with  several 
high  officers  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  led  to  an  investigation 
of  the  circumstances  by  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  resulted  completely  in 
his  favor.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  novels,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  "typograph"  and  several  other  inge- 
nious machines.  Since  his  return  from  Paraguay  he  has 
sided  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  more  recently  in  New  York 


City. 


POUTER  C.  BLISS. 


Washbiirn  (EDWARD  ABIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Apr  16  1819;  graduated  at  Harvard  1838  ;  studied  divinity 
at  Andover  and  New  Haven  ;  was  rectorof  St.  Paul's  (Epis- 
copal) church,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1844-51 ;  from  1851-53, 
after  residim-  six  months  in  China,  travelled  leisurely 


.  when  he  succeeded  Bishop  Coxe  as  rector 
hurch,  New  York,   which   position   he   still 


phia,  1862-65. 

of  Calvary  cl ,  , 

(1878)  holds.     Besides  numerous  sermons  and  review  arti- 
cles, he  has  published  The  Social  Law  of  Gud  (1874). 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Washbiirn  (EMORY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  Feb. 
14,  1800  ;  entered  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ; 
graduated  in  1817  ;  after  a  course  of  three  years'  study  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  commenced  practice  at  Charlemont, 
Mass. ;  afterward  removed  to  his  native  town  of  Leicester, 
and  in  1828  settled  in  Worcester,  where  he  resided  for 
twenty-eight  years.  In  1825  and  1826  he  represented  Lei- 
cester in  the  Massachusetts  general  court,  and  Worcester  in 
1838.  In  1841  and  1842  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate 
for  Worcester  co.  He  was  also  nominated  for  Congress  at 
a  time  when  his  party,  the  Whig,  had  several  thousand  ma- 
jority, but  declined  the  nomination ;  in  1844  was  appoint- 
ed a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  which  office  ho 
resigned  ?n  1847.  During  his  absence  in  Europe  in  1852 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  re-elected  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  year 
the  Know-Nothing  crusade  swept  over  the  State,  after  which 
the  Whig  party  never  rallied,  and  the  record  shows  him  as  the 
last  AVhig  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1856,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  law  in 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty 
years,  resigning  Sept.  1, 1876.  Gov.  Washburn's  published 
works  are  numerous,  and  all  of  a  character  showing  much 
thoroughness  and  research.  His  Lectures  on  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  the  Law,  his  work  on  Easement*  and  Servitudes, 
and  the  more  elaborate  work  in  3  vols.  on  The  Lam  of  Real 
I'ruprrty,  all  of  which  have  passed  through  several  editions, 
are  regarded  as  the  highest  standard  authorities  both  in  the 
law  schools  and  the  courts  throughout  thecountry.  He  has 
also  published  a  Judicial  History  of  Massachusetts,  a  work 
of  400  pp.,  and  a  History  of  Leicester,  of  464  pp.,  be- 
sides many  addresses  of  an  historical  and  genealogical  cha- 
racter. His  published  lectures,  orations,  and  addresses, 
all  evincing  high  scholarship  and  close  research,  would  fill 
several  large  volumes,  and  of  all  the  subjects  on  which  he 
has  treated  it  may  be  said  "  he  touched  nothing  which  he 
did  not  adorn."  The  comprehensive  article  in  this  work 
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written  by  him.  D.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  17, 1877. 
Washburn  (ISRAEL,  SR.),  b.  in  Raynham,  Mass.,  NOT. 
18,  1784;  moved  in  1806  to  Maine,  and  in  1808,  in  com- 
pany with  Barzillai  White,  established  himself  at  a  point  on 
the  Kennebec  River  then  called  White's  Landing,  now  Rich- 
mond, where  he  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  In  1809  he  es- 
tablished a  trading-post  at  Livermore,  Me.,  at  what  is  now 


called  The  Norlands,  and  soon  after  moved  there,  where  he 
settled  and  hail  a  large  family  of  children,  some  of  whom 
have  held  high  positions  under  the  national  government 
and  by  election  of  the  people  of  their  respective  States.  D. 
at  Livermore  Sept.  1,  1876. 

Washburn  (ISRAEL,  JR.),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  The  Norlands,  Livermore,  Me.,  June  (i,  isi:j;  received 
a  classical  education,  mostly  from  private  tutors,  and  stud- 
ied for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  admitted  Oct.,  1  s:;4 ;  set- 
tled in  December  of  that  year  at  Orono,  Penobscot  co., 
where  ho  soon  had  a  large  practice,  which  continued  till  his 
election  to  Congress  in  1850  ;  was  again  elected  to  the  four 
succeeding  Congresses.  During  the  anxious  and  exciting 
period  just  preceding  the  civil  war  he  took  a  prominent 
>art  in  the  discussions  in  Congress,  being  one  of  the  first, 
boldest,  and  most  influential  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  the  slave-power  and  in  arousing  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  country  to  its  duty.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Maine,  and  re-elected  in  1861,  his  term  of  office 
covering  the  most  laborious  and  responsible  period  of  the 
civil  war.  Declining  another  election,  he  was  in  18G3  ap- 
pointed collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Portland,  an 
office  which  he  has  held  to  the  present  time  (1876).  He  is 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Tufts  College,  Mass., 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  college  in  1875,  a  position 
he  declined  to  accept.  He  is  a  member  of  several  his- 
torical and  genealogical  societies,  and  in  1874  published 
Notes,  Ilistiirir.al,  Descriptive,  and  Personal,  of  J.n-i-rmoi;-, 
Me.  Many  of  his  addresses  and  speeches  on  important 
subjects  have  been  published  and  widely  circulated,  and 
he  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  country.  POUTER  C.  Buss. 

Washburn  (SAMI-EL  BENJAMIN),  son  of  Israel  Wash- 
burn.  Sr..  b.  at  Livermore,  Me.,  Jan.  1,  1824;  was  a  ship- 
master in  the  merchant  marine,  anil  was  afterward  in  the 
lumber-trade  in  Wisconsin  ;  volunteered  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  war,  and  was  highly  complimented  for  gallantry 
and  skill  by  Admiral  Rodgers  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Dar- 
ling. He  subsequently  commanded  a  squadron  in  Berwick 
Bay,  and  took  part  in  many  engagements. 

Washburn  (WILLIAM  BIIRRITT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Win- 
chendon,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1820;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1844;  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Greenfield.  Mass., 
where  he  has  since  resided  ;  was  also  engaged  in  banking, 
and  in  1859  was  chosen  president  of  the  Bank  of  Greenfield  ; 
was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State  senate  1850.  and  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  1854.  He  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  for  his 
district  in  1862.  and  had  the  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented, 
honor  of  being  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  was  re-elected 
to  39th,  40th,  41st,  and  42d  Congresses;  in  1871  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  Massachusetts ;  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
42d  Congress  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  be  inaugurated  as  governor; 
was  re-elected  governor  in  1872,  which  office  he  resigned 
Apr.,  1874,  having  been  elected  TJ.  S.  Senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  Sumner.  His 
term  as  Senator  expired  Mar.  3,  1875.  He  is  now  (1876) 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  Greenfield  ;  one  of 
the  trustees  of  Yale  College  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College ;  also  a  trustee  of  Smith  College  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  for  the  education  of  females,  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  overseers  of  Amherst  College.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  College  in 
1872. 

Washbnrn  (WILLIAM  DREW),  b.  at  Livermore.  Me., 
Jan.  14, 1831  :  youngest  son  of  Israel  Washburn,  Sr. ;  grad- 
uated at  Bowdoin  College  1854,  and  having  studied  law  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1857  :  emigrated  to  Minnesota  the  same 
year,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  that 
State,  which  office  he  held  during  the  administration  of 
Pros.  Lincoln.  Since  then  he  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
lumber-dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  North-west;  is 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co. 

Washbnrne  (Ei.mu  BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Livermore,  Me., 
Sept.  23, 1816,  the  third  son  of  Israel  Washburn,  Sr. :  early 
learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  but  gave  up  type-setting  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, which  he  pursued  at  the  academy  at  Kent's  Hill,  Read- 
field,  Me. ;  afterward  studied  law  in  Hallowcll  and  Boston 
and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School ;  in  1840  went  West,  and 
settled  in  Galena,  111.,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
law  in  company  with  Charles  S.  Hempstcad,  Esq. ;  in  1852 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  continued  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict till  Mar.,  1869.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was 
by  consecutive  elections  the  oldest  member,  or,  in  Congres- 
sional parlance,  the  "  father  of  the  House."  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  Presidency  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  state,  but  soon  after  resigned  that  position  to  ac- 
cept that  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  He  was 
serving  in  this  capacity  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 


WASHING  OF  FEET— WASHINGTON. 


Franco  .mil  Prussia,  and  remained  at  bis  post  during  the 
sie<'c  <>f  Paris  by  the  Prussians  and  the  more  terrible  reign 
of  the  C'ominune,  all  the  other  foreign  ministers  having  left 
their  posts  at  this  time,  when  their  presence  was  most  re- 
quired to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  respective 
countrymen.  Mr.  Wushburne  sturdily  refused  to  leave,  but 
gave  shelter  nnd  protection  as  far  an  possible  to  all  foreigners 
who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  ambassadors  of  their  own 


foreign  governments.  POHTKR  C.  BLISS. 

Washing  of  Feet,  in  supposed  accordance  with  the 
Lord's  example  and  mandate  (John  xiii.  5-14),  is  a  prac- 
ti,-e,  hinted  on  by  some  Protestant  Christians.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  pope  himself  nnd  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  certain  dioceses  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  pil- 
grims once  a  year  on  Maunday  Thursday,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  a  solemn  mass. 

Washington,  county  of  S.W.  Alabama,  bordering  on 
Mi^issippi,  bounded  E.  by  Tombigbee  Hirer  and  traversed 
by  Mnbile  and  Ohio  R.  R. ;  surface  uneven,  soil  usually 
sandy.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
wool!  Cap.  St.  Stephen's.  Area,  940  sq.  in.  P.  3912. 

Washington,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas,  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  drained  by  the  head-streams  of 
Illinois  and  White  rivers;  surface  varied,  soil  productive. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Fayettoville.  Area,  870 
sq.  m.  P.  17,260. 

Washington,  formerly  a  county  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  (See  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.) 

Washington,  county  of  W.  Florida,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  surface  undulating,  soil  poor  on  the  coast, 
good  in  the  interior.  Live-oak  abounds  and  is  largely  cx- 
ported.  Staple.-*,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  cot- 
t'ui,  and  sugar.  Cap.  Vernon.  Area,  about  1100  sq.  m. 
P.  L'I!02. 

Washington,  county  of  E.  Georgia,  lying  between 
Oconee  and  Ogeechee  rivers,  and  intersected  by  Georgia 
Central  R.  R. ;  surface  diversified,  soil  fertile.  Many  fos- 
sils have  been  found  in  eaves.  Cattle  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  San- 
dcrsvillc.  Area,  760  sq.  m.  P.  15,842. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  W.  Illinois,  drained  by 
Kaskaskia  River,  and  traversed  by  Illinois  Central  and  St. 
Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  Rs. ;  surface  level,  with  con- 
siderable woodland,  soil  fertile.  There  are  flour-mills, 
saw  mills,  and  manufactories  of  carriages  and  agricultural 
implements.  Live-stock  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  hay.  Cap.  Nashville.  Area,  680 
sq.  m.  P.  17,599. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  Indiana,  drained  by  Lost 
River,  which  runs  for  a  considerable  distance  under  ground, 
and  (ireat  Blue  River,  and  traversed  by  Louisville  New  Al- 
bany and  Chicago  R.  R. :  surface  generally  undulating,  but 
rising  in  the  E.  part  to  hills ;  soil  fertile.  There  are  flour- 
mills^  saw-mills,  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  carriages, 
clothing,  and  furniture.  Live-stock  numerous.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  leather,  lumber,  wool,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Salem.  Area,  510  sq.  m.  P.  18,495. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa,  drained  by  Iowa 
Skunk,  and  Eagle  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Chicago  RocP 
Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. :  surface  level,  with  woodland  and 
prairie,  soil  fertile.  There  are  flour-mills  and  saw-mills 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture,  and  iron  castings.  Live-stock  numerous 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dain 
products.  Cap.  Washington.  Area,  556  sq.  m.  P.  18,952 
Washington,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  bordering  on 
Nebraska,  and  watered  by  Little  Blue  River;  surface  roll 
ing  prairie-land,  with  wooded  river-bottoms  ;  soil  mod 
erately  fertile.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  hay.  Cap 
Washington.  Area,  about  900  sq.  m.  P.  4081. 

Washington,  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  drained  b; 
Lick  Creek ;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile.  Live-stocl 
numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  hay 
tobacco,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Springfield.  Area 
55(1  sq.  m.  P.  12,464. 

Washington,  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana,  borderin 
upon  .Mississippi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Peai 
River;  surface  generally  undulating,  soil  sandy  and  mod 
cratcly  fertile.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes 
and  wool.  Cap.  Franklinton.  Area,  about  700  sq. 
P.  3330. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  E.  Maine,  upon  the  Atlanti 
Ocean,  separated  from  New  Brunswick  by  St.  Croix  Rivei 


rained  by  the  Mat-bias  and  Schoodie  rivers,  and  traversed 
y  European  and  North  Ameri<-;m.  >i.  <'n,i\  and  IVnob- 
ot,  and  \Vhiineyville  aii<l  Bf&ohiMporl  H.  H-.  Tin-  imr- 
,ce  is  generally  undulating,  with  numerou-  Ink*--,  some  of 
msiderable  size,  and  the  coast-line,  which  is  nmrly  80 
nil's  long,  is  indented  by  many  bays  and  inlets.  The 
»il  in  tin-  inh-ri-ir  i-  moderately  fertile.  Tlu-n-  an-  more 
lan  ;tl)0  manufacturing  establishments,  including  ship 
ards,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  cooperage,  carriiigi-i.  fun- 
uring,  iron,  sails,  and  machinery.  Cattle  ami  sheep  are 
umcrous.  Staples,  manufactured  articles,  lumber,  oats, 
otatoes,  wool,  nay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Machiu. 
irea,  about  2700  sq.  m.  P.  43,343. 

Washington,  county  of  N.  W.  Maryland,  bordering 
n  Pennsylvania  and  cm  Virginia,  from  whii-h  il  i- 
ateil  by  the  Potomac,  inte]  -.  i-i.-.l  I, ,  Anlietam  and  Licking 
reeks,  and  traversed  by  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Haiti- 
more  and  Ohio,  and  Cumberland  Valley  and  \V,  -tern  .M 
and  R.  Rs. ;  surface  hilly,  soil  in  parts  fertile.     There  are 
nanufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  ear- 
iages,  iron,  tinware,  paper,  and  cement;  flour-mills,  saw- 
lills,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.    Cattle,  «wine,  sheep,  and 
orses  are  numerous.     Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oat*, 
wool,  leather,  and  dairy  products.     The  battle  of  Antietam 
as  fought  in  this  county  (Sept.  17,  1862)  between  the 
nion  army  under  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  Confederates 
mder  Gen.  Lee.     Cap.  Hagcrstown.     Area,  520  »q.  m.     P. 
34,712. 

Washington,  county  of  E.  Minnesota,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin,  bounded  S.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  traversed  by 
take  Superior  and  Mississippi,  North  Wisconsin,  and  West 
Wisconsin  R.  Rs. ;  surface  diversified,  and  containing  many 
small  lakes  ;  soil  fertile.  There  are  saw-mills,  flour-mills, 
and  breweries.  Live-stock  not  numerous.  Staples,  wheat, 
oats,  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Stillwatcr.  Area,  380  eq.  m. 
P.  11,809. 

Washington,  county  of  W.  Mississippi,  separated 
from  Arkansas  by  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by 
Sunflower  River,  Steelo  Bayou,  and  Deer  Creek ;  surface 
low,  liable  to  overflow,  and  containing  many  small  ponds 
and  lagoons ;  soil  very  fertile.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian 
:orn,  and  oats.  Cap.  Greenville.  Area,  1220  sq.m.  P.  14,569. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  lying  between 
Big  and  Maramee  rivers,  and  traversed  by  St.  Louis  nnd 
Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  rugged, 
and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  Iron  Mountain,  near  the 
3.  W.  corner,  being  a  mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore ;  copper, 
lead,  plumbago,  and  copperas  are  also  found.  There  arc 
saw-mills,  lead-furnaces,  and  ironworks.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and 
wool.  Cap.  Potosi.  Area,  870  sq.  m.  P.  11,719. 

Washington,  county  of  E.  Nebraska,  separated  from 
Iowa  by  Missouri  River,  and  traversed  by  Omaha  and 
North-western  and  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  Rs. ;  surface 
undulating,  soil  fertile,  with  timber  along  the  streams. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oate.  Cap.  Blair.  Area, 
about  400  sq.  m.  P.  4452. 

Washington,  county  of  E.  New  York,  bordering  on 
Vermont,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  touching  upon  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  George, 
and  traversed  by  Champlain  Canal  and  Rensselacr  and 
Saratoga  R.  R. ;  surface  generally  mountainous  or  hilly, 
containing  iron  ore,  lead,  marble,  slate,  and  limestone. 
There  are  more  than  400  manufacturing  entabhsl  nt», 
including  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  machinery, 
iron  woollen  goods,  marble  and  stone  work,  stone  i 
earthen  ware,  flax,  and  paper;  saw-mills,  plamng-mills, 
tanneries,  and  flour-mills.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  very 
numerous.  Staples,  potatoes,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay,  flax, 
wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cape.  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill. 
Area,  850  sq.  m.  P.  49,568. 

Washington,  county  of  E.  North  Carolina,  bordei 
on  Albemarle  Sou'nd ;  surface  level  and  I********* 
in  valuable  red  cedar  and  cypress  timber.    Staples  lumber, 
Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Cap.  Plymc 
Area,  360  sq.  m.     P.  6516. 

Washington,  county  of  B.  E.  Ohio    separate, 11 
.  tn !_!_   v,.,  /«,:„  River  intersected  by  Mu.-kmgum 
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ous      Staples,  Indian   corn,   oats,  wheat,  hay,  wool,  ami 
dairy  products.     Cap.  Washington.     Area,  888  sq.  m.     I . 


O,-4O»1. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  Rhode  Island,  bounded  E. 


Washington,  county  ot  ft.  unoae  isiaim,  m 
hv  X.irni.-:insett  Bay,  S.'by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  drained  by 
Charles  River,  and  traversed  by  Stonington  and  Providence 
B  R  ;  surface  hilly,  soil  tolerably  productive.  There  are 
numerous  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 
Staples,  manufactured  goods,  with  some  potatoes,  Indian 
corn,  hav,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Kingston. 

_     ;a*r 1>     OH  fill? 
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Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  hay.     Cap. 

L  A JOA     ~~        n,  P       1A    **17 


ear.  ,  , 

merous.     Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Cap.  Brenham.     Area,  726  sq.  m.     P.  23,104. 
Washington,  county  of  S.  W.  Utah,  bordering  on  Ne- 
da and  Arizona,  watered  by  Rio  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 


wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  wool.     Cap.  St.  George. 
1890  sq.  m.     P.  3064. 

Washington,  county  of  N.Vermont,  drained  by  Onion 
River  and  its  affluents,  and  traversed  by  Vermont  Central 
R.  R. :  surface  broken,  and  in  parts  mountainous,  but  well 
adapted  to  pasturage.  There  are  many  saw-mills,  tan- 
neries, manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  carriages, 
saddlery,  machinery,  and  woollen  goods.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  numerous.  Staples,  potatoes,  oats,  Indian  corn,  maple- 
sugar,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Montpelier,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  State.  Area,  580  sq.  m.  P.  26,520. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  bordering  on 
Tennessee,  intersected  by  the  forks  of  Holston  River,  and 
traversed  by  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  with  an  abundance  of  bituminous  coal 
iron,  and  gypsum,  and  there  are  several  valuable  salt 
wells.  There  are  saw-mills,  tanneries,  wool-carding  and 
pork-pocking  establishments,  and  manufactories  of  furni- 
ture and  carriages.  There  are  many  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  tobacco 
and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Abingdon.  Area,  529  sq.  m 
P.  16,816. 

Washington,  county  of  S.  E.  Wisconsin,  drained  by 
Milwaukee  and  other  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R. ;  surface  generally  level,  with  several 
small  lakes,  and  abounding  in  limestone  suitable  for  build- 
ing, with  some  iron  ;  soil  very  productive.  There  are  saw 
mills,  flour-mills,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple 
rnents,  furniture,  carriages,  and  saddlery.  Live-stock  nu- 
merous. Staples,  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hay,  wool,  and 
dairy  products.  Cap.  West  Bend.  Area,  432  sq.  m.  P 
23,919. 

Washington,  tp.,  Bradley  eo.,  Ark.    P.  655. 

Washington,  tp.,  Conway  co.,  Ark.     P.  487. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ark. 

Washington,  tp.,  Independence  co.,  Ark.     P.  869. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     P.  231. 

Washington,  tp.,  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.     P.  401. 

Washington,  tp.,  Sevier  co.,  Ark.     P.  619. 

Washington,  tp.,  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     P.  503. 

Washington,  tp.,  Van  Buren  eo.,  Ark.     P.  117. 

Washington,  tp.,  Alameda  co.,  Cal.     P.  3019. 


Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Nevada  co.,  Cal.     P.  638. 
Washington,  tp.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.     P.  520. 
Washington,  tp.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.     P.  548. 
Washington,  tp.,  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.     P.  281. 
Washington,  tp.,  Yolo  co.,  Cal.     P.  809. 
Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.     P. 
1563. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wilkes  co.,  Ga.,  on  a  branch 
'  Georgia  R.  R.,  has  a  newspaper.     P.  150C. 
Washington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Idaho  co.,  Id. 
Washington,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  III.     P.  603. 
Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tazewell  co.,  111.,  on  To- 
do 1'coria  and  Win-saw,  western  division  of  Chicago  a 
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Iton,  and  Chicago  Pekin  and  South-western  R.  Rs.,  12 
iles  E.  of  Peoria,  contains  6  churches,  3  excellent  graded 
ihools,  a  library  association,  2  banks,  3  large  elevators,  7 


wagon,  carriage,  and  furniture  establishment?,  2  hotels,  and 
1  newspaper.     P.  of  v.  1607;  of  tp.  3456. 

THOMAS  HANDSAKER,  ED.  "HERALD." 
Washington,  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.     P.  1564. 
Washington,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind.     P.  1846. 
Washington,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Ind.     P.  1628. 
Washington,  tp.,  Blackford  co.,  Ind.     P.  1008. 
Washington,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Ind.     P.  1391. 
Washington,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Ind.     P.  2187. 
Washington,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     P.  920. 
Washington,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Ind.     P.  1220. 
Washington,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1357. 
Washington,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ind.     P.  1867. 
Washington,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1692. 
Washington,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Daviess  co..  Ind., 
on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  equidistant  from  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis,  contains  6  churches,  good  schools,  and  2 
newspapers.      There   are  7  extensive   coal-mines    worked 
here,  and  large  quantities  of  cannel  and  bituminous  coal, 
flour  and  small  grains,  besides  numbers  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  hogs,  are  shipped  from  this  point.     P.  of  city.  2901  ; 
of  tp.  4956.  S.  F.  HORRAI.L,  En.  "GAZETTE." 

Washington,  tp.,  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     P.  510. 
Washington,  tp.,  Decatur  co.,  Ind.     P.  4591. 
Washington,  tp.,  Delaware  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1190. 
Washington,  tp.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     P.  1.191. 
Washington,  tp.,  Gibson  co.,  Ind.     P.  757. 
Washington,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Ind.     P.  1139. 
Washington,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.     P.  640. 

Washington,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.     P.  3590. 
Washington,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     P.  1176. 

Washington,  tp.,  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.     P.  1502. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     P.  960. 

Washington,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Ind.     P.  1537. 

Washington,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  2288. 

Washington,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ind.     P.  2439. 

Washington,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind. 

Washington,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind. 

Washington,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ind. 

Washington,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ind.     P.  983. 

Washington,  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.     P.  766. 

Washington,  tp.,  Owen  eo.,  Ind.     P.  2547. 

Washington,  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind.    P.  1213. 

Washington,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ind.     P.  2363. 

Washington,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  647. 

Washington,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     P.  184.1. 

Washington,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.     P.  2051. 

Washington,  tp.,  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     P.  1206. 

Washington,  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.     P.  1148. 

Washington,  tp.,  Shelby  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1390. 

Washington,  tp.,  Starke  co.,  Ind.     P.  546. 

Washington,  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     P.  1376. 

Washington,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.     P.  1251. 

Washington,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.     P.  4172. 

Washington,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     P.  2040. 

Washington,  tp.,  Whitley  co.,  Ind.     P.  1246. 

Washington,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  la.     P.  495. 

Washington,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  la.     P.  535. 

Washington,  tp..  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  1873. 

Washington,  tp.,  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.     P.  548. 

Washington,  tp.,  Bremer  co.,  la.     P.  948. 


P.  1306. 
P.  990. 
P.  3151. 
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Washington,  tp.,  liuchivnan  co.,  la.     P.  1259. 

Washington,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  la.     P.  402. 

Washington,  t]>.,  Chickasaw  co.,  la.     P.  66S. 

Washington,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  la.     1".  .v.i  I. 

Washington,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  la.     P.  995. 

Washington,  tp..  Dallas  co.,  la.     P.  468. 

Washington,  tp.,  DCS  Moincs  CD.,  la.     P.  1081. 

Washington,  tp.,  Dubuquc  co.,  la.     P.  963. 

Washington,  tp.,  Frunklin  co.,  In.     P.  1079. 

Washington,  tp.,  (ireeno  co.,  la.     P.  1411. 

Washington,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  la.     P.  1111.'. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  1051. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  498. 

Washington,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  la.     P.  933. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.     P.  860. 

Washington,  tp.,  Keokuk  co.,  la.     P.  1467. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  la.     P.  1075. 

Washington,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.     P.  1483. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  la.     P.  753. 

Washington,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.     P.  1285. 

Washington,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  la.     P.  806. 

Washington,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  la.     P.  428. 

Washington,  tp.,  Page  co.,  la.    P.  606. 

Washington,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  la.     P.  640. 

Washington,  tp.,  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     P.  626. 

Washington,  tp.,  Ringgold  co.,  la.     P.  518. 

Washington,  tp.,  Story  eo.,  la.     P.  1666. 

Washington,  tp.,  Taylor  co.,  la.     P.  401. 

Washington,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  la.     P.  1036. 

Washington,  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la.     P.  1596. 

Washington,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.     P.  3379. 

Washington,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  co., 
la.,  on  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  and  South- 
western R.  Rs.,  was  settled  in  1835,  and  contains  12 
churches,  an  academy  and  high  schools,  2  steam -elevators 
and  flouring-mills,  2  newspapers,  a  conversational  club 
and  free  home  lectures,  2  woollen-mills,  2  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  and  2  carriage  establishments.  Business, 
chiefly  agriculture.  P.  of  city,  2575;  of  tp.  4043. 

H.  A.  BDRRELL,  PROP.  "WASHINGTON  COUNTY  PKESS." 

Washington,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  693. 

Washington,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  la.     P.  765. 

Washington,  tp.,  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     P.  1460. 

Washington,  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  Knn.     P.  427. 

Washington,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     P.  595. 

Washington,  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.     P.  2513. 

Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.. 
Kan.  P.  1238. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  Mason  co.,  Ky.     P.  240. 
Washington,  p.-v.,  St.  Landry  parish,  La.     P.  907. 
Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.     P.  1276. 

Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  P. 
694. 

Washington,  tp.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.    P.  551. 
Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.    P. 

2057. 

Washington,  tp.,  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     P.  370. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lo  Sueur  co.,  Minn.     P.  359. 

Washington,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     P.  3042. 

Washington,  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     P.  978. 

Washington,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     P.  1316. 

Washington,  tp.,  Clay  eo.,  Mo.     P.  2609. 

Washington,  tp.,  Dallas  eo.,  Mo.     P.  1470. 

Washington,  tp.,  Davicss  co.,  Mo.     P.  810. 

Washington,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.    P.  2029. 

Washington,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     P.  213. 

Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  on  tho 
S.  bank  of  Missouri  River,  54  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis  by  Mis- 
souri Pacific  R.  R.,  which  passes  directly  through  the  town, 
has  7  churches,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  (St.  Borgia's) ; 
a  fine  public  school  building,  tho  Jeffries  High  School;  a 
convent,  with  a  school  for  young  ladies  within  the  build- 
ing mill  under  the  charge  of  tho  sisters ;  a  Roman  Catholie 
parochial  school;  a  free  Lutheran  school;  1  bank  (savings 
institution),  2  weekly  newspapers  (German  and  English), 
2  steam  merchant  flouring-mills  (capacity  of  200  barrels 
per  day),  1  steam  planing  and  saw  mill,  with  door,  sash, 
and  blind  factory  attached,  1  tannery,  2  packing-houses 


(beef  and  pork),  and  4  hotels  and  several  boarding-hon-,  . 
A  stciiMi  ferry  plies  across  the  Missouri  River  <la.lv.      i 
arctw.)  Intxluiutiblc  clay-banks  adjoining  the  towD 
and  potter's  day,  large  quantities  of  which  are  -l,ipi...,i 
Louis.    Tin-  .-it,-  ,,f  the  town  proper  is  on  a  high  ri.lir-  run 
ning  parallel  with  the  river,  and  in  the  healthiest  loeality 
in  the  State.     The  town  is  improving  i|uii<-  tapidli 
people  arc  sociable,  well  educated,  and  (bad  of  tocialu 
ments.     The  Turnvereins  have  a  very  roomy  hall.     The 
trade  of  the  town  is  large,  and  it  (hips  more  produce  than 
any  other  point  on  the  railroad  between  St.  Louis  and  K:m 
casl'ity.      P.  5B14. 

KnwAKu  N.  PAKKKR,  ED.  "FHANKI.I.H  Co.  IHWI  UVI.K." 

Washington,  tp..  tirundy  c.,.,  Mo.     P.  lull. 

Washington,  tp.,  llarriv.n  en..  Mo.     ]>.  489. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jackson  eo.,  Mo.     ]• 

Washington,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Mo.     P.  2992. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.     P.  2M3. 

Washington,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Mo.     P.  808. 

Washington,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     P.  1412. 

Washington,  tp.,  Nodaway  co.,  Mo.     P.  1058. 

Washington,  tp.,  Osage  eo.,  Mo.     P.  1591. 

Washington,  tp.,  Pettis  co.,  Mo.     P.  1753. 

Washington,  tp.,  Ripley  eo.,  Mo.    P.  680. 

Washington,  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.     P.  599. 

Washington,  tp.,  Stone  co.,  Mo.    P.  506. 

Washington,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  Mo.     P.  1438. 

Washington,  tp.,  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.    P.  323. 

Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  eo.,  N.  H.    P.  839. 

Washington,  tp.,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2514. 

Washington,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  609. 

Washington,  tp.,  Camden  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1567. 

Washington,  tp.,  Mercer  eo.,  N.  J.    P.  1294. 

Washington,  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2484. 

Washington,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.  P.  of 
b.  1880  ;  of  tp.  4040. 

Washington,  tp.,  Dutcbess  eo.,  N.  Y.    P.  2792. 

Washington,  seaport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Beaufort 
CO.,  N.  C-,  at  the  head  of  Pamlico  River,  about  80  mile- 
from  the  ocean,  contains  4  churches,  excellent  schools,  1 
newspaper,  3  benevolent  institutions,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  1 
carriage-manufactory,  2  shipyards,  1  block  and  pump  fac- 
tory, 1  saw  and  2  grist  mills,  and  several  fisheries.  The 
town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  late  war.  P.  of 
v.  2094;  of  tp.  3304.  RICHARD  GRANGER,  En.  "  Ernu." 

Washington,  tp.,  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.    P.  823. 
Washington,  tp.,  Nash  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2139. 
Washington,  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0.    P.  840. 
Washington,  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.    P.  1367. 
Washington,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.    P.  1082. 
Washington,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  0.    P.  740. 
Washington,  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.     P.  2818. 
Washington,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.     P.  1250. 
Washington,  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.     P.  2228. 
Washington,  tp.,  Coshocton  .-.>..  0.    P.  768. 
Washington,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     P.  1537. 
Washington,  tp.,  Defiance  co.,  0.    P.  1016. 
Washington,  v.,  Fayette  co.,  0.    P.  2117. 
Washington,  tp.,  Franklin  eo.,  0.    P.  1334. 
Washington,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.    P.  712. 
Washington,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  0.    P.  1579. 
Washington,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  0.    P.  883. 
Washington,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  0.    P.  1098. 
Washington,  tp.,  Henry  eo.,  0.    P.  1141. 
Washington,  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.     P.  972. 
Washington,  tp.,  Hocking  co.,  0.    P.  1534. 
Washington,  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.    P.  1285. 
Washington,  tp.,  Jackson  eo.,  0.    P.  113! 
Washington,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.    P.  1 
Washington,  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.    P.  1252. 
Washington,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.    P.  81 
Washington,  tp.,  Lucas  oo.,  0.     P.  1549. 
Washington,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.    P.  1148. 
Washington,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0.     P.  1305. 
Washington,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.    P.  1720. 
Washington,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.     P.  1758. 
Washington,  tp.,  Morrow  co.,  0.    P.  816. 
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Washington,  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.     P.  1242. 

Washington,  tp.,  Paukling  co.,  0.     P.  957. 

Washington,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  996. 

Washington,  tp.,  Proble  co.,  0.     P.  3414. 

Washington,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.     P.  1496. 

Washington,  tp.,  Sandusky  co.,  0.     P.  22S2. 

Washington,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.     P.  1085. 

Washington,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.     P.  1092. 

Washington,  tp.,  Stark  co..  0.    P.  1980. 

Washington,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     P.  1113. 

Washington,  tp.,  Union  co.,  0.     P.  819. 

Washington,  tp.,  Van  Wert  co.,  0.     P.  2241. 

Washington,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.     P.  1229. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  Wills  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.  P. 
554. 

Washington,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  0.     P.  1321. 

Washington,  tp.,  Armstrong  co..  Pa.     P.  11SO. 

Washington,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  1609. 

Washington,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.     P.  096. 

Washington,  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  1904. 

Washington,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     P.  1240. 

Washington,  tp.,  Danphin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1255. 

Washington,  tp..  Brio  co.,  Pa.     P.  1943. 

Washington,  tp.,  Fayetto  co.,  Pa.     P.  1005. 

Washington,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     P.  2304. 

Washington,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Pa.     P.  705. 

Washington,  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     P.  14G6. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  1124. 

Washington,  b.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  673. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  612. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     P.  2104. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  1122. 

Washington,  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.     P.  801. 

Washington,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1313. 

Washington,  tp.,  Snyder  co.,  Pa.     P.  1541. 

Washington,  p.-b.,  South  Strabane  tp.,  cap.  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  Pa.,  on  Chartiers  Creek  and  on  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  (Chartiers  branch)  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  II.  Bs.,  has  11  churches,  2  banks,  3  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  iron-foundries,  woollen,  coach,  and  other  fac- 
tories, a  female  seminary,  and  several  schools,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  P.  3571. 

Washington,  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.     P.  1416. 

Washington,  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  793. 

Washington,  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.     P.  1444. 

Washington,  tp.,  Edgefleld  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1025. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Rhea  co.,  Tenn.     P.  223. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  Washington  co.,  Ut. 

Washington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  CO.,  Vt.     P.  1113. 

Washington,  tp.,  Alexander  co.,  Va.     P.  555. 

Washington,  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Va.     P.  2124. 

Washington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Rappahannock  co.,  Va. 

Washington,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  Va.     P.  1760. 

Washington,  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.     P.  2467. 

Washington,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1015. 

Washington,  tp.,  Braxton  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1395. 

Washington,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  West  Va.     P.  582. 

Washington,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1449. 

Washington,  tp.,  Kanawha  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1065. 

Washington,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  West  Va.    P.  543. 

Washington,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  West  Va.     P.  993. 

Washington,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  West  Va.     P.  533. 

Washington,  tp.,  Pleasants  co.,  AVest  Va.     P.  820. 

Washington,  tp.,  Upshur  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1016. 

Washington,  tp.,  Door  co.,  Wis.     P.  384. 

Washington,  tp.,  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.     P.  527. 

Washington,  tp.,  Green  co.,  Wis.     P.  901. 

Washington,  tp.,  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.     P.  870. 

Washington,  tp.,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.     P.  1042. 

Washington,  tp.,  Phawano  co.,  Wis.     P.  71. 

Washington  (Brsnnon),  LL.D.,  nephew  of  Gen.  George, 
b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  June  5,  1702:  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  College  177S;  studied  law  with  James 
Wilson  at  Philadelphia ;  commenced  practice  in  his  native 
county  1780  ;  served  as  a  private  soldier  at  York-town  1781  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  1787,  of 


the  Virginia  convention  to  ratify  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
17S8;  afterward  practised  law  at  Alexandria  and  at  llicli- 
mond  ;  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Adams  an  associate  justice 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Dec.  20,  1798;  inherited  from 
his  uncle  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  1799,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  I),  at 
Philadelphia  Nov.  26,  1829.  He  published  Reparti  of  the 
Virginia  Cowl  of  Appeals  1790-96  (2  vols.,  1798-99)  and 
Repartt  of  the  V.  S.  Circuit  Caurt,  Third  Circuit,  1SOS-27 
(4  vols.,  1826-29),  the  latter  being  edited  by  R.  Peters. 

Washington  (GEORGE),  first  President  of  the  U.  S.,  b. 
in  Washington  parish,  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  near  the 
junction  of  Pope's  Creek  with  the  Potomac  River,  Feb.  22 
(0.  S.  11),  1732,  being  the  son  of  Augustine  Washington  by 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball,  daughter  of  Col.  Hall  of  Lan- 
caster co.,  Va.  Of  Washington's  English  ancestry,  though 
much  has  been  written,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
since  recent  researches  have  proved  the  dcfectiveness  of  the 
genealogies  which  were  formerly  thought  to  trace  his  lineal 
descent  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  name  at  Washington 
Manor,  Durham,  or  that  at  Sulgrave,  Northampton.  The 
first  American  ancestor,  John  Washington,  came  to  Vir- 
ginia about  1657,  and  became  a  prosperous  planter  in  the 
"Northern  Neck,"  or  district  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock  rivers.  lie  served  as  a  colonel  in  expedi- 
tions against  the  Indians,  and  married  Ann  Pope  of  the 
family  which  gave  name  to  Pope's  Creek,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Lawrence  and  John.  Lawrence  married  Mildred 
Warner  of  Gloucester  co.,  and  had  three  children,  John, 
Augustine,  and  Mildred.  Augustine  first  married  Jane 
Butler,  who  bore  him  four  children,  of  whom  two  sons, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine,  reached  maturity.  Of  six  chil- 
dren by  the  second  marriage,  George  was  the  eldest,  the 
others  being  Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles,  and 
Mildred,  of  whom  the  youngest  died  in  infancy.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  years  of  Washington,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  was  burned  during  his 
early  childhood,  and  that  his  father  thereupon  removed  to 
another  farm,  inherited  from  his  paternal  ancestors,  situ- 
ated in  Stafford  co.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Rappahannock, 
nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg,  where  he  acted  as  agent 
of  the  Principio  Ironworks  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
died  there  in  1743.  The  well-known  anecdotes  of  Wash- 
ington's boyhood  in  connection  with  his  father's  teachings 
cannot  be  accepted  with  any  confidence,  as  they  rest  exclu- 
sively upon  the  statements  of  one  biographer,  the  eccentric 
Mason  L.  Weems.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  he  inherited  the  paternal  residence,  while  his  elder 
half-brother,  Lawrence,  inherited  the  large  estate  on  Hunt- 
ing Creek,  afterward  known  as  Mount  Vernon.  The  early 
education  of  George  was  somewhat  defective,  being  confined 
to  the  elementary  branches  taught  him  by  his  mother  and 
at  a  neighboring  school.  He  developed,  however,  a  fond- 
ness for  mathematics,  and  enjoyed  in  that  branch  the  in- 
structions of  a  private  teacher.  On  leaving  school  he  re- 
r-idccl  for  some  months  at  Mount  Vernon  with  his  brother 
Lawrence,  who  acted  as  his  guardian,  and  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  his  neighbor  at  Belvoir  on  the  Potomac,  the 
wealthy  William  Fairfax,  for  some  time  president  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  colony.  Both  Fairfax  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Lawrence  Washington,  had  served  with  distinction 
in  1740  as  officers  of  an  American  battalion  at  the  siege  of 
Carthagcna,  and  were  friends  and  correspondents  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  for  whom  the  latters  residence  on  the  Potomac 
had  been  named.  George's  inclinations  were  for  a  similar 
career,  and  a  midshipman's  warrant  was  procured  for  him, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  the  admiral,  but,  through 
the  opposition  of  his  mother,  the  project  was  abandoned. 
The  family  connection  with  the  Fairfaxes,  however,  opened 
another  career  for  the  young  man,  who  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  appointed  surveyor  to  the  immense  estates  of  the 
eccentric  Lord  Fairfax,  the  head  of  the  family,  who  was 
then  on  a  visit  at  Belvoir,  and  who  shortly  afterward  estab- 
lished his  baronial  residence  at  Greenway  Court,  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Three  years  were  passed  by  young 
Washington  in  a  rough  frontier  life,  gaining  experience 
which  afterward  proved  very  essential  to  him.  In  1751, 
when  the  Virginia  militia  were  put  under  training  with  a 
view  to  active  service  against  France,  Washington,  though 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  adjutant  with 
the  rank  of  major.  In  September  of  that  year  the  failing 
health  of  Lawrence  Washington  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  George  accompanied  him 
in  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes.  They  returned  early  in  1752, 
and  Lawrence  shortly  afterward  died,  leaving  his  large 
property  to  an  infant  daughter.  George  was  named  in  his 
will  as  one  of  the  executors  and  as  eventual  heir  to  Mount 
Vernon,  and  by  the  death  of  the  infant  niece  soon  succeeded 
to  that  estate.  On  the  arrival  of  Robert  Dinwiddioas  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Virginia  in  1752,  the  militia  was  reor- 
ganized, and  the  province  divided  into  four  military  dis- 
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tricts.     Washington  was  commissioned  by  Dinwiddie  adju- 
tant-general of  the  northern  district  in  I" 43,  and  in  Noveni 
her  of  that  year  a  moat  important  as  well  as  hazardon 
sion  was  assigned  him.     This  was  to  proceed  to  the  <  'a 
n;i'li;ui  posts  recently  established  on  French  Creek  near  Luke 
Kric  I  in   North-western   Pennsylvania)  to  demand,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  England,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  a  territory  claimed  by  Virginia.     This  enterprise  had 
been  declined  by  more  than  one  officer,  since  it  involved  a 
journey  through  an  extensive  and  almost  unexplored  wil- 
derness in  the  occupancy  of  savage  Indian  tribes,  cither 
hostile  to  tin'   Knglisli  or  of  doubtful  attachment.     Major 
Washington,  however,  accepted  the  commission  with  alac- 
rity, .ui'l.  a >iiip:iiiii-d  by  <'apl.  Hist,  the  pioneer  settler  on 

tin-    Monongahela.  he  reached    Fort.    I.c    B«of  cm    I-'rem-h 
Creek,  deli\  ere  1   his  despatches,   und   received  the   reply: 

which,  of IMC,  was  a  polite  refusal  to  surrender  the  posts. 

On  their  return,  Washington  and  Gist  narrowly  escaped 
death  through  the  treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  and  again 
by  the  shattering  of  a  raft  in  the  ice  in  the  Allegheny  River 
near  thn  present  site  of  Pittsburg.  Washington's  journal 
of  this  perilous  expedition,  prepared  for  the  information  of 
Lieut.-Oov.  IHnwiddic.  was  by  him  sent  to  London,  where 
it  was  published,  and  deservedly  raised  its  author  in  public 
esteem.  The  answer  of  the  commander  of  the  French  posts 
near  Lake  Erie  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  induce  the 
nbly  of  Virginia  to  authorize  the  executive  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  300  men  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
asserted  rights  of  the  British  crown  over  the  territory 
claimed.  As  Washington  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
that  post,  the  command  of  this  regiment  was  given  to  Col. 
.Joshua  Fry,  professor  of  mathematics  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  and  Major  Washington,  at  his  own  request,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  march  to  tho 
Ohio,  while  at  head-quarters  at  the  mouth  of  Will's  Creek, 
Md.  (afterwards  the  site  of  Fort  Cumberland),  news  was 
received  that  a  party  previously  sent  to  build  a  fort  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Ohio  had  been 
driven  back  (Apr.  7, 1754)  by  a  considerable  French  force, 
which  had  completed  the  work  there  begun,  and  named  it 
Fort  Duquesne  in  honor  of  the  marquis  Duquesne,  then 
governor  of  Canada.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  great 
"  French  and  Indian  war,"  which  continued  seven  years. 
Washington  was  sent  forward  with  150  men  to  retrieve  this 
loss,  but,  being  unsupported  by  the  promised  reinforce- 
ments, was  unable  to  make  a  formal  attack  upon  the  fort. 
Meanwhile,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment 
by  the  death  of  Col.  Fry,  and  had  a  successful  engagement 
with  an  advanced  party  of  French,  but,  being  afterward 
surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  French  and  In- 
dians within  a  post  he  had  thrown  up  on  the  "Great 
Meadows,"  and  named  '•  Fort  Necessity,"  was  at  last 
obliged  to  sign  a  capitulation,  surrendering  his  artillery 
(July  4,  1754),  and  returned  thereafter  to  Virginia.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  winter  orders  were  received 
"for  settling  the  rank  of  His  Majesty's  forces  when  serving 
with  the  provincials  in  North  America,"  which  being  deem- 
ed by  Washington  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  the  provin- 
cial officers,  he  indignantly  resigned  his  commission  and 
retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  In  the  spring  of  1755,  Gen. 
Edward  Braddock  arrived  in  Virginia  with  two  British 
regiments  as  a  nucleus  for  a  formal  campaign  against  the 
French  on  the  Ohio ;  and  that  officer,  being  informed  of 
the  services  of  Col.  Washington  and  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  destined  theatre  of  operations,  persuaded  him 
to  join  his  military  family  as  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp. 
The  well-known  result  of  this  campaign,  and  the  distin- 
guished part  borne  in  it  by  Col.  Washington  in  saving  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  army  from  the  field  where  Brad- 
dock  and  all  his  chief  officers  had  fallen  (July  9,  1755), 
need  no  elaborate  notice  here.  His  conduct  was  the  theme 
of  general  praise,  and  the  Virginia  assembly,  having  has- 
tily directed  the  enlistment  of  a  regiment  of  sixteen  com- 
panies for  the  defence  of  the  province,  commissioned 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised 
and  to  be  raised  in  the  colony,  with  authority  to  appoint 
his  own  officers.  Soon  after  this,  Lord  Loudon,  who  was 
sent  out  from  England  as  the  commander-in-chicf  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  colonies,  visited  Virginia.  Washington 
submitted  to  him  a  detailed  account  of  the  late  operations 
against  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  assigning  tho  reasons  of 
their  failure.  He  urged  an  active  campaign  with  increased 
forces.  To  impress  more  effectually  his  views  upon  Lord 
Loudon. ho  visited  that  nobleman  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  convened  the  governors 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia  to  consult  with  them  in 
relation  to  the  ensuing  campaign.  Washington  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hope  and  object.  -Loudon  determined  to 
direct  all  his  efforts  against  Canada.  Instead  of  receiving 
assistance,  Virginia  was  required  to  send  aid  to  South 


lumber  of  hur  regular  troops.     In  this,  however  he  «», 
again  disappointed,      lie  was  compelled  to  do  the  bc.t  he 
could  with  the  inadequate  forcei  under  his  eoou 
defence  of  an  Indian  frontier  of  about    Inn  ,,,,i,  ..     |,,  ,|1C 
latter  part  of  1757,  Lord  Loudon  returned  to  Kngliind,  and 
Gen.  Abercrombie  succeeded  to  the  command  of  th. 
forces  in  the  colonies.     The  department  of  the  middle  »nd 
southern  provinces  was  committed  t,,  lii-n.  l',,rbes,  who  to 
Washington's  great  gratification  determined  t,,  undertake 
;  an  expedition  against  Fort  DoqmMM.    Washington  . 

a  quick  movement  and  an  early  campaign,  but  was  disan- 
|  pointed  in  both  respects,  and  also  a>  to  the  route  bv  which 
the  general  determined  to  advance.  Instead  of  taking,  as 
ho  should  have  done,  the  old  Jiraddock  road  acre.- 
mountains,  Forbes  determined  upon  making  a  new  one 
I  farther  N.  in  Pennsylvania,  which  <-..n-umcd  nionthi  in  its 
j  preparation,  so  that  it  was  not  until  late  in  November  that 
the  army  reached  iU  rendezvous  in  the  Allegheny  Valley. 
Col.  Washington  led  the  front,  and  his  forces  took  poite*- 
sion  of  the  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne  Nov.  25,  17.>\  tin- 
French  having  evacuated  and  burned  that  post  the  night 
before.  Tho  elder  Pitt,  tho  great  war-minister  of  England, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  British  ministry.  Washington 
therefore  changed  tho  name  of  this  fortification  from  Port 
Duquesne  to  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg),  and  after  detaching 
200  men  from  his  regiment  as  a  garrison,  he  marched  the 
others  back  to  Winchester,  where  he  left  them  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
general  assembly,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member. 
i  A  cessation  of  all  Indian  hostility  on  the  frontier  having 
followed  tho  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Ohio,  the 
object  of  Washington  in  accepting  his  last  command 
wag  accomplished,  and  he  therefore  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  forces. 
Though  much  attached  to  the  military  service,  he  well  knew 
that  he  could  not  receive  a  commission  in  (he  regular  British 
service  that  would  place  him  on  an  equal  footing,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  native  British  officers  of  like  grade,  and  there- 
fore directed  his  views  for  the  future  to  a  purely  civil  career 
— a  most  fortunate  event  for  Washington  as  well  as  for  his 
country ;  for  had  he  been  in  the  British  army  when  the 
colonial  troubles  came  to  a  crisis  in  1774,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  conduct,  he  could  not  have  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  American  cause.  Soon  after  resigning  his 
commission  and  entering  the  legislature  be  married  (Jan. 
17,  1759)  Mrs.  Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis,  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow  lady  of  great  wealth,  and  devoted  himself 
for  the  ensuing  fifteen  years  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture  at  his  magnificent  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  by  purchases,  interrupted 
only  by  bis  annual  attendance  in  winter  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  Colonial  legislature  at  Williamsburg,  until  summoned 
by  his  country  to  enter  upon  that  other  arena  in  which  his 
fame  was  to  become  world-wide. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  details  of  the  struggle 
upon  the  question  of  local  self-government  which  nfter  ten 
years  culminated  in  the  closure  by  act  of  Parliament  of  the 
port  of  Boston.     Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  the  cry  went  up,  "  The  cause  of  Boston  is  the 
cause  of  us  all !"     It  was  at  the  instance  of  Virginia  that 
a  Congress  of  all  the  colonies  was  called  to  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia Sept.  5,  1774,  to  secure  their  common  liberties — if 
possible  by  peaceful  means.     To  this  Congress  Col.  Wash- 
ington was  sent  as  a  delegate.     Its  remonstrances  and  ap- 
peals exhibited  the  highest  abilities  as  well  as  the  loftiest 
patriotism.     Lord  Chatham  said  in  the  British  Parliament 
of  the  papers  issued  by  them,  that  "  Though  he  had  studied 
and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master-spirits 
of  the  world,  yet  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity, 
and  wisdom  of  conclusion  no  body  of  men  could  stand  in 
preference  to  this  Congress."     On  dissolving  in  October  it 
recommended  the  colonies  to  send  deputies  to  another  Con- 
gress the  following  spring.     In  the  mean  time,  several  o 
the  colonies  felt  impelled  to  raise  local  forces  to  repel  in- 
sults and  aggressions  on  the  part  of  British  troops,  so  that 
on  the  assembling  of  the  next  Congress,  on  May  10,  17.5, 
the  war-preparations  of  the  mother-country  were  unnui 
takable.     The  battles  of  Concord  and  Lexington  had  been 
fought.     Amongst  the  earliest  acts,  therefore,  of  the  C 
gress   was  the  selection  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
colonial  forces.    Thi«  high  office  was  unanimously 
ferred  upon  Washington,  still  a  member  of  the  C 
His  commission  was  in  the  name  of  each  colony  wpar 
He  accepted  it  on  June  19,  but  upon  the  express  cond.t 
that  he  should  receive  no  salary.     He  would  k 
account  of  his  expenditures,  and  expect  ( 
for  them  and  nothing  more.    He  immediately  repaire 
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the  vicinity  of  Boston,  against  which  point  the  British 
ministry  hail  concentrated  their  forces.  As  early  as  April, 
Cm.  Cage  had  3000  troops  in  and  around  this  proscribed 
city.  During  the  fall  and  winter  the  British  policy  clearly 
indicated  a  purpose  to  divide  public  sentiment  and  to  build 
up  a  British  party  in  several  if  not  all  of  the  colonies.  Those 
who  sided  with  the  ministry  in  their  schemes  of  effecting  a 
general  submission  were  stigmatized  by  the  patriots  as 
••  Tories."  while  the  patriots  took  to  themselves  the  name 
df  ••  Whig*."  As  early  as  Jan.,  1776,  many  of  the  leading 
men  :ind"colonics  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  hope  except  in  separation  and  independence.  In 
May.  1776,  Washington  wrote,  from  the  head  of  the  army 
in  New  York,  "  A  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  is  im- 
possible. .  .  .  When  I  took  command  of  the  army,  I  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  independence,  but  I  am  now  fully  satis- 
tied  that  nothing  else  will  save  us."  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  independence  soon  became  universal.  Most  of  the 
colonies  instructed  their  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote  for 
independence,  and  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  "All  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." In  making  this  Declaration,  as  upon  all  other 
questions  since  the  first  organization  of  the  Congress,  each 
colony  had  an  equal  vote,  and  the  paper  stands  upon  the 
record  headed  "  In  Congress,  4th  of  July,  1 776.  The  Unani- 
mous Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America." 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  military 
acts  of  the  patriot  hero  to  whose  hands  the  fortunes  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  were  confided  during  the 
seven  years'  bloody  struggle  that  ensued  until  the  treaty  of 
1783,  in  which  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
each  of  the  thirteen  States,  and  negotiated  with  them,  jointly, 
as  separate  sovereignties.  (See  article  UNION,  AMERICAN.) 
The  merits  of  Washington  as  a  military  chieftain  have  been 
considerably  discussed,  especially  by  writers  in  his  own 
country.  During  the  war  he  was  most  bitterly  assailed 
for  incompetcncy,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  displace 
him;  but  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  the  confidence  of 
either  the  Congress  or  the  people.  On  Dec.  4,  1783,  the 
great  commander  took  leave  of  his  officers  in  most  affec- 
tionate and  patriotic  terms,  and  went  to  Annapolis,  Md., 
where  the  Congress  of  the  States  was  in  session,  and  to  that 
body,  when  peace,  quiet,  and  order  prevailed  everywhere, 
resigned  his  commission  (Dec.  23),  and,  again  in  search  of 
that  repose  ever  so  agreeable  to  him,  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon.  Ho  had  previously  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  governors  of  the  States,  in  which  he  urged  several 
changes  in  "  the  constitution  "  under  which  they  were 
then  united.  This  constitution,  to  which  he  referred,  was 
set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  reported  to  the 
Congress  eight  days  after  their  Declaration  of  Independence. 
These  Articles  constituted  what  the  Germans  style  nfitaaten- 
Btind  (see  article  UNION,  AMERICAN),  and,  though  a  great 
war  had  been  successfully  conducted  under  them,  yet  they 
were  found  to  be  defective  in  a  few  particulars,  chiefly  in 
these — that  the  States  in  Congress  assembled  had  no  au- 
thority to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  nor  had 
they  any  authority  to  execute  with  their  own  machinery 
any  of  the  numerous  powers  delegated  to  them.  They 
could  only  recommend  to  the  States  necessary  action  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  union,  which  recommenda- 
tion had  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  States  before  it  be- 
came binding  on  the  people.  The  States  severally  could 
alone  act  directly  upon  their  own  citizens,  even  in  the 
matter  of  raising  the  taxes  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
quota  apportioned  to  the  States  by  Congress.  It  was  not 
till  1787  that  these  great  changes  were  effected  in  the  new 
Constitution  which  was  agreed  upon  by  the  celebrated  con- 
vention of  the  States  which  assembled  that  year  in  the  old 
Independence  Hall  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  his- 
tory of  this  convention  it  is  not  in  the  purview  of  this 
article  to  relate.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  called  for  a 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  union  between  thu  States.  It 
met  May  14,  1787,  and  was  unquestionably  the  ablest  body 
of  jurists,  legislators,  and  statesmen  that  had  ever  assembled 
on  the  continent  of  America.  Washington  was  a  member 
of  it  as  a  delegate  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  In 
this  body,  as  in  Congress  up  to  this  time,  each  State  upon 
all  questions  had  an  equal  vote,  without  reference  to  the 
number  of  its  delegates.  The  proceedings  of  this  body 
were  with  closed  doors,  and  its  sessions  lasted  till  the  17th 
of  September.  The  result  of  their  proceedings  was  the 
present  now  Constitution,  with  the  exception  of  subsequent 
amendments  incorporated  in  it  according  to  the  terms 
of  its  own  provisions.  These  revised  Articles  for  a  more 
perfect  union  of  the  States  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress of  States,  and  by  them  were  submitted  to  the  several 
States  for  their  ratification  and  adoption.  It  was  to  be 
binding  "between"  all  the  States  that  should  ratify  it, 


provided  as  many  as  nine  did  so.  Washington  in  his 
letter  to  Congress  earnestly  recommended  its  ratification. 
It  was  to  go  into  effect  Mar.  4,  1789,  in  case  the  required 
number  of  States  should  in  the  mean  time  so  ratify  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  conventions  duly 
called  in  all  the  States  (except  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island)  before  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  No  one  took  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  events  passing  during  the  interval 
than  he  who  has  been  so  justly  styled  "the  father  of  his 
country."  Neither  his  voice  nor  his  pen  was  idle.  Many 
of  his  most  interesting  letters  were  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject. (See  Washington's  Writimji,  pp.  278,  389,  390.) 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  great  military  chief  of  the 
Kevolution  as  the  first  civil  executive  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. The  Constitution  had  not  been  framed  by  the  con- 
vention nor  adopted  by  the  States  without  a  close  and  bitter 
contest  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  In  the  convention 
that  framed  it  two  antagonistic  parties  developed  them- 
selves soon  after  their  assembling.  These  were  known  as 
the  Nationals  and  the  Federalists.  The  Nationals  were 
led  by  Gov.  Kandolph  of  Virginia,  supported  by  Madison, 
Hamilton,  King,  and  others,  and  the  Federalists  by  Charles 
Pinckncy- of  South  Carolina,  supported  by  Ellsworth, 
Ames,  Yeatcs,  and  others.  The  former  were  for  utterly 
disregarding  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  and  the  in- 
structions under  which  they  were  to  act,  and  were  in  favor 
of  doing  away  entirely  with  the  States  and  forming  one 
single  or  consolidated  republic.  Their  idea  was  to  insti- 
tute what  the  Germans  style  a  Jinndeii-Stant,  with  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  States  merged  in  a  consolidated 
union;  while  the  other  side  unyieldingly  contended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  federal  system  under  the  present 
form,  preserving  the  equality  of  the  States  in  one  branch 
of  the  Congress  of  the  States  at  least,  without  any  regard 
to  their  respectivo  size,  population,  or  wealth.  This  point 
they  ultimately  carried,  so  that,  under  the  new  Constitution 
as  under  the  old,  no  act  or  measure  can  become  a  law 
against  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
The  retention  of  the  federative  feature  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution caused  most  of  the  Nationals  in  the  Philadelphia 
convention  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  in 
that  body,  but  they  espoused  its  adoption  in  the  ratifying 
State  conventions  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  the  best 
thing  that  could  then  be  obtained  on  their  line,  in  view  of 
|  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment  at  the  time.  The  main 
opposition  to  it  in  the  State  conventions  sprung  from  the 
j  new  machinery  introduced  for  the  execution  of  all  the 
I  delegated  powers  by  the  general  government  within  its 
limited  sphere,  without  awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  sev- 
eral States  for  final  valid  action,  and  from  the  absence  of 
an  express  reservation  in  the  instrument  to  the  States  of 
all  their  sovereign  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  U.  S.  This  was  the  position  of  Patrick  Henry  and 
Mr.  Monroe  of  Virginia  and  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  of  Massachusetts.  This  class  were  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  Constitution  on  the  adoption  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  which  they  insisted  upon,  and  which  was 
soon  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States,  and  is  in  the 
following  words :  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  U.  S. 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  The 
new  machinery,  however,  was  by  far  the  greatest  and  most 
important  change  in  the  new  system.  This  ideal  of  a 
confederated  republic  seems  to  have  emanated  from  the 
brain  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  first  intimation  of  it  in  the 
history  of  the  country  was  given  by  him  in  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Madison  from  Paris  in  1786,  when  the  question  of 
remodelling  the  then  existing  Articles  of  union  between  the 
States  was  agitating  the  public  mind.  It  was  in  this  letter 
he  suggested  the  outlines  of  that  new  feature  of  the  federal 
machinery  to  operate  directly  upon  the  citizens  of  the  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  specific  and  enumerated  powers 
delegated  to  the  general  government,  which  has,  in  the 
language  of  De  Tocqueville,  effected  such  momentous  re- 
sults. His  suggestion  was,  that  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  State  governments,  there  should  be  three 
separate  and  distinct  departments — the  executive,  the  leg- 
islative, and  the  judiciary ;  and  in  this  way  the  U.  S.  would 
present  to  the  world  one  nation  as  to  all  foreign  and  extra- 
State  affairs,  while  among  themselves  they  would  remain 
separate  and  distinct  nations  as  to  all  internal  affairs  and 
the  exercise  of  all  sovereign  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
general  government.  How  the  parties  of  the  time  referred 
to  subsequently  developed  and  changed  their  names,  as 
well  as  their  policies,  space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  in  this 
article,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  pertinent  to  do  so. 

Washington,  it  was  known,  was  devoted  to  the  federa- 
tive feature  retained  in  the  new  system.  That,  besides 
his  other  eminent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  secured  him 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  friends  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion for  the  chief  magistracy  in  putting  it  into  operation. 
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He  received  every  electoral  vote  cast  in  all  the  college-  .it 
the  States  voting  for  the  office  of  President.  New  York, 
the  eleventh  State  ratifying  the  Constitution,  did  not  east 
any  electoral  vote  in  this  election,  because  she  had  not 
time  after  her  ratification,  late  in  the  fall  of  IT88,  to  provide 
for  holding  the  election  within  the  time  prescribed.  The 
•Illi  of  Mar..  17*!',  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  IT.  S.  to  begin  its  operation*  under  its  new  or- 
ganization :  but  several  weeks  elapsed  after  this  time  before 
quorums  of  both  the  newly-constituted  houses  of  the  Con- 
wcre  as-cmblc'1.  flic  city  of  New  York  was  the 
place  win-re  the  Congre.-s  then  met.  Washington,  having 
been  duly  notified  of  his  election,  left  his  home  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  ll'.th  of  April  to  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  new  duties,  lie  set  out  with  a  purpose  of  travelling 
.rivatcly  and  without  attracting  any  public  attention; 

t  this  was  impossible.  Everywhere  on  his  way  he  was 
met  hv  thronging  crowds,  eager  to  see  the  man  whom  they 
ri-L'anled  as  the  chief  defender  of  their  liberties,  and 
everywhere  he  was  hailed  with  those  public  manifesta- 
tion- of  joy,  regard,  and  love  which  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  and  grateful  people. 
His  reception  in  New  York  was  marked  by  »  grandeur 
and  an  enthusiasm  never  before  witnessed  in  that  metrop- 
olis. The  inauguration  took  place  Apr.  :fO,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  multitude  which  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  new  and  imposing  ceremony.  The  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor  of  the 
State.  When  this  sacred  pledge  was  given  in  the  presence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  with  an  appeal  to  Heaven,  "to  the 
best  of  his  ability,"  in  the  execution  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  II.  S.,"  he  retired  with  the  other  officials  into  the 
Senate  chamber,  where  ho  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
to  both  houses  of  the  newly-constituted  Congress  in  joint 
assembly. 

In  the  manifold  details  of  his  civil  administration,  as 
previously  in  the  direction  of  military  operations,  Wash- 
ington proved  himself  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  po- 
sition. The  greater  portion  of  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress  was  occupied  in  passing  the  necessary  statutes  for 
putting  the  new  organization  into  complete  operation.  In 
the  discussions  brought  up  in  the  course  of  this  legislation 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  new  system  came  under 
general  review.  On  no  one  of  them  did  any  decided  an- 
tagonism of  opinion  arise.  All  hold  it  to  be  a  limited  gov- 
ernment, clothed  only  with  specific  powers  conferred  by 
delegation  from  the  States.  The  Nationals  now  came 
warmly  in  support  of  the  new  system  as  it  had  been 
amended  and  enlarged.  Failing  in  their  object  in  the  con- 
vention, they  now  accepted  the  new  Constitution  as  the 
best  thing  they  could  obtain  on  their  lino,  as  before  stated. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  federative  feature  was 
retained  in  the  new  system.  There  was  therefore  no  change 
in  the  name  of  the  legislative  department  or  of  the  style  of 
the  government.  The  former  still  remained  "the  Congress 
of  the  U.  S.  of  America."  There  was  no  change  in  the  orig- 
inal flag  of  the  country,  and  none  in  the  seal,  which  still 
remains  with  the  Grecian  escutcheon  borne  by  the  eagle, 
with  other  emblems,  under  the  great  and  expressive  motto, 
"  E  Plnribiu  Uiium."  All  friends  of  the  new  Constitution 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Federalists.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  did  not  last  very  long.  The  first  division  of  par- 
ties arose  upon  the  manner  of  construing  the  powers  dele- 
gated, and  they  were  first  styled  "strict  constructionists " 
and  "  luh'tudinariun  constructionists."  The  former  were 
for  confining  the  action  of  the  government  strictly  within 
its  specific  and  limited  sphere,  as  clearly  defined  by  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  while  the  others  were  for  en- 
larging its  powers  by  inference  and  implication,  thus  se- 
curing by  construction  what  the  States  in  convention  had 
expressly  refused  to  confer.  In  the  ranks  of  the  latter  class 
the  old  Nationals  almost  universally  took  position.  They 
still  adhered,  however,  to  the  popular  name  of  Federalists, 
while  the  strict  constructionists  took  the  name  of  Republi- 
cans in  some  places,  and  of  Democrats  in  others.  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson,  both  members  of  the  first  cabinet,  were 
soon  regarded  as  the  chief  leaders,  respectively,  of  these 
rising  antagonistic  parties,  which  have  existed,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  from  that  day  to  this.  Washington  was  re- 
garded as  holding  a  neutral  position  between  them,  though, 
after  mature  deliberation,  he  vetoed  the  first  apportionment 
bill  (in  1790)  passed  by  the  party  headed  by  Hamilton,  which 
was  based  upon  a  principle  constructively  leading  to  cen- 
tralization or  consolidation.  This  principle  was  manifested 
in  applying  the  ratio  of  representation  under  it  to  the  en- 
tire population  of  all  the  States,  as  constituting  one  aggre- 
gate mass  or  nation,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  population 
of  each  State  severally,  as  one  distinct  member  of  aconfedera- 
tive  republic.  The  latter  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  could 
be  made  upon  correct  federal  principles,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 


insisted  in  a  written  cabinet  opinion,  notwithstanding  Urge 
fractions  of  population  in  several  of  the  States  wen- left  out 
by  this  mode  of  apportionment.    This  was  the  firm  exercise 
of  the  veto  power  under  the  present  i  'onrtitution.     In  it 
Wsi-liington  showed  his  devotion  to  tile  fe.l.-raih  e  p, 
pie  -till  retained  in  the  now  system.     The  veto  created  con 
si.lcralilc  ev -it. •mcnt  at  the  time  in  the  ranks  of  the 
tionals.     Another  bill  was  soon  passed  in  pursuaneeul  Mr. 
Jefferson's  views,  which  has  been  adhered  to  in  principle 
in  every  apportionment  act  passed  since. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  new  Congress,  Witshii 
announced  the  gratifying  fact  of  "the  accession  of  .North 
Carolina"  to  the  Constitution  of  17H7:  and  on  June  1  of 
the  same  year  he  announced  by  special  message  the  like 
"accession  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island."  with  his  con- 
gratulations on  the  happy  event  which  "united  under  the 
general  government"  all  the  Stale-  which  were  originally 
confederated.  In  1792,  at  the  second  Presidential  election, 
Washington  was  desirous  to  retire,  but  he  yielded  to  the 
general  wish  of  the  country,  and  was  again  chosen  Pres- 
ident by  the  unanimous  vote  of  every  electoral  college. 
At  the  third  election  (1796)  he  was  again  most  urgenilv 
entreated  to  consent  to  remain  in  the  executive  chair.  This 
he  positively  refused.  In  September,  before  the  election, 
he  gave  to  his  countrymen  his  memorable  Farrtcrll  Ad- 
dreis,  which  in  language,  sentiment,  and  patriotism  was  * 
fitting  and  crowning  glory  of  his  illustrious  life.  After 
Mar.  4,  1797,  he  again  retired  to  Mount  Vernon  for  peace, 
quiet,  and  repose.  His  administration  of  the  new  system 
for  two  terms  had  been  successful  beyond  the  expectation 
and  hopes  of  even  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends.  The 
finances  of  the  country  were  no  longer  in  an  embarrassed 
condition,  the  public  credit  was  fully  restored,  life  was 
given  to  every  department  of  industry,  the  workings  of 
the  new  system  in  allowing  Congress  to  raise  revenue  from 
duties  on  imports  proved  to  be  not  only  harmonious  in  its 
federal  action,  but  astonishing  in  its  results  upon  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  all  the  States.  The  exports  from  the 
Union  increased  from  nineteen  million  to  over  fifty-six 
million  dollars  per  annum,  while  the  imports  increased  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  Three  new  members  had  been 
added  to  the  Union ;  the  progress  of  the  States  in  their 
new  career  under  their  new  organization  thus  far  was  ex- 
ceedingly encouraging,  not  only  to  the  friends  of  liberty 
within  their  own  limits,  but  to  their  sympathizing  allies  in 
all  climes  and  countries.  Of  the  call  again  made  on  this 
illustrious  chief  to  quit  his  repose  at  Mount  Vernon  and 
take  command  of  all  the  U.  S.  forces,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  when  war  was  threatening  with  France 
in  1798,  nothing  need  here  be  stated,  except  to  note  the 
fact  as  an  unmistakable  testimonial  of  the  nigh  regard  in 
which  he  was  still  held  by  his  countrymen  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion.  He  patriotically  accented  this  trust,  but 
a  treaty  of  peace  put  a  stop  to  all  action  under  it.  He 
again  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  where,  after  a  short  and 
severe  illness,  he  died  Dec.  14,  1799,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  whole  country  was  filled  with  gloom 
by  this  sad  intelligence.  Men  of  all  parties  in  politics  and 
creeds  in  religion,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  united  with 
Congress  in  "paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  MAS,  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens."  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  family  vault 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
they  still  (1876)  lie  entombed.  ALEX.  H.  STEPHESS. 

Washington  (WILMAK  ABOUSTISE),  b.  in  Stafford  eo., 
Va.,  Feb.  28,  1752,  was  a  distant  relative  of  Gen.  George 
Washington;  received  a  good  education ;  became  a  captain 
under  Mercer  in  the  Virginia  line  ;  fought  at  the  battli 
Long  Island,  Trenton,  and  Princeton ;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Baylor's  dragoons  1778;   commanded  a  light 
corps  of  cavalry  in  the  campaign  of  the  Car""'"" 
being  distinguished  at  Cowpens,  Guilford,  Hobkirk  . 
and  at  Eutaw  Springs,  where  he  was  token  prisoner, 
settled  at  Charleston,  S.  C.;  was  a  member  of  the  le 
ture,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  and  a, de-de-c. 
Gen.  George  Washington  about  1798.    D.  at  Charleston 
Mar.  6,  1810. 

Washington  and  Jeffer.on  College,  W»'hi"fon: 
Pa.,  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  Washington  C 
Jefferson  College,  located  jespectire  y  at  *•*£•£  »« 


N'OV   30802      Until  1852  no  fund,  were  collected  except 
or  buildings  and  appliances,  such  as  libraries  and  appara- 
Tn  that  vear  a  plan  of  endowment  was  adopted  by 
Si'  trustee^  uS  whCh  $60,000  were  raised,  and  the  ,n- 
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stitution  began  operating  under  the  system  of  giving  free 
tuition  to  scholarship  holders  arid  aappartiag  its  faculty  on 
the  income  of  its  endowment.  By  a  general  catalogue  re- 
cently published  its  graduates  are  reported  as  ministers 
921.  'lawyers  408,  physicians  193,  other  occupations  368; 
total.  1890.  Washington  College  grew  out  of  an  academy, 
and  received  its  charter  in  1806.  Its  first  president  was 
Rev.  Matthew  lirown,  D.  I).,  LL.D.,  elected  Dec.  3,  1806; 
resigned  Apr.  30,  1817.  Until  1853  it  was  a  close  corpora- 
tion. At  that  time  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
mod  of  Wheeling  (0.  S.)  that  on  condition  that  they  en- 
d'owcil  it  they  should  have  the  right  to  its  trustees  and 
fniMilty.  This  agreement  took  effect  with  the  college  year 
1853-54.  By  a  general  catalogue  lately  published,  the  list 
of  its  alumni  numbers  846 — to  wit,  ministers  329,  lawyers 
205,  physicians  109,  other  occupations  203. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  history  of  these  institu- 
tions efforts  and  plans  for  uniting  them  were  proposed. 
With  the  cost  of  living  increased  by  the  war,  their  endow- 
ments, whose  incomes  furnished  but  a  bare  support  before, 
became  thereafter  altogether  inadequate.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  trustees  of  both  institutions  accepted  the 
offer  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Bcatty,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Steubenville, 
0.,  of  $50,000  if  they  would  unite,  and  in  1865  the  enabling 
act  passed  the  legislature.  By  that  union  the  preparatory 
department,  scientific  department,  and  the  freshman  class 
of  the  classical  department  were  located  at  Washington, 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes  at  Canonsburg. 
This  duplex  arrangement  proved  undesirable,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  legislature  for  leave  to  consolidate 
the  whole  institution  at  one  place ;  which  request  was 
granted,  and  the  trustees  under  that  authority  located  the 
whole  at  Washington,  Pa.  This  being  unacceptable  to 
some,  they  brought  suit  to  prevent  it  by  an  injunction. 
The  case  was  tried  both  before  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  unani- 
mously decided  by  both  courts  in  favor  of  the  college.  Its 
first  president  was  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.  D., 
who  is  still  in  office.  Its  present  endowment  fully  supports 
its  faculty  of  nine  professors.  New  buildings  are  now 
erecting,  which  when  completed  will  furnish  ample  room 
for  all  purposes.  GEORGE  P.  HAYS. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  an  institution 
of  learning  at  Lexington,  Va.,  derived  its  origin  from  the 
Augusta  Academy  at  Greenville,  which  in  1776  took  the 
name  of  Liberty  Hall ;  was  chartered  in  1782  ;  was  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lexington  in  1785,  and  to  its  present 
grounds  in  1803.  It  received  from  Gen.  Washington,  in 
1796,  100  shares  of  stock  in  the  James  River  Canal  Co., 
which  was  commuted  by  the  legislature  to  an  interest- 
bearing  fund  of  $50,000,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washington  College.  It  received  in  1803  a  fund  of  $25,000 
from  the  Cincinnati  Society,  and  in  1826  a  bequest  of  $40,000 
from  Mr.  John  Robinson.  On  the  death  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  in  1870  the  name  was  changed  to  its  present  form.  The 
institution  resembles  in  plan  of  organization  the  UNIVERSITY 
OF  VIRGINIA  (which  see),  being  divided  into  thirteen  elective 
schools,  including  the  applied  sciences,  engineering,  and 
law.  Scholarships  are  conferred  upon  students  for  the  min- 
istry, sons  of  clergymen,  persons  intending  to  become  prac- 
tical printers,  journalists,  or  teachers,  and  upon  the  stu- 
dents ranking  first  in  several  academies  and  high  schools. 
Degrees  are  conferred  only  upon  examination  in  the  courses 
of  the  several  schools.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  is  more  immediately  conducted 
by  the  president  and  faculty.  Instruction  was  suspended 
during  the  civil  war,  when  the  college  suffered  by  the  de- 
struction of  its  scientific  apparatus  during  the  occupation 
of  the  town  by  the  national  forces,  but  these  losses  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  liberal  contributions.  The 
institution  was  reorganized  in  1865  under  the  presidency 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  his 
son,  Gen.  G.  W.  Custis  Lee.  It  has  a  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  and  an  average  of  300  students  and  20  instructors. 

Washington  City,  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  since  1800, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  106 
miles  above  its  mouth,  and  105  miles  in  a  straight  line  W 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  38°  53'  39"  N.  lat.  and  77°  2'  48'' 
Ion.  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  population  of  the  city  in  1875 
was  125,000  (estimated).  The  population  at  each  decennial 
period  was,  by  the  census  of  1800.  3210  ;  1810  8208  •  1820 
13,247;  1830,  18,826;  1840,  23,364;  1850,  40,001  •' 186fl' 
61,122;  1870,  109,199.  Out  of  the  population  in  1870 
there  were— white,  73,731;  colored,  35,455:  Indian,  13; 
natives  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  42,694;  of  other  parts 
of  the  U.  S.,  52,748;  of  foreign  birth,  13,757— viz.  Great 
Britain,  8505;  Germany,  4133 :  all  other  countries,  1119. 
Washington  ranks  as  the  twelfth  city  of  the  U.  S.  in  num- 


ber of  inhabitants,  containing,  in  1870,  21,343  families  and 
19,545  dwelling-houses.  (For  facts  regarding  the  climate, 
geology,  natural  history,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce, education,  and  civil  history  of  Washington,  see 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.) 

Washington  is  almost  alone  among  the  capitals  of 
great  nations  of  modern  times  in  the  fact  of  its  creation 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  seat  of  government,  apart  from 
any  questions  of  commercial  greatness  or  population. 
While  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and 
Madrid  are  respectively  the  commercial  capitals  and  the 
most-  populous  cities  of  the  nations  they  represent,  Wash- 
ington never  was,  and  probably  will  never  be,  the  leading 
city  of  the  U.  S.,  or  the  great  metropolis  of  a  commercial 
and  a  manufacturing  population.  Although  not  isolated 
in  position,  and  possessing  some  natural  advantages  in  the 
water-power  of  the  Potomac?  the  city  has  no  natural  harbor. 
Though  located  at  the  head  of  tide-water  navigation,  just 
below  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac  at  Georgetown,  it 
could  not  become  a  great  shipping-point  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  millions.  In  trade  and  manufactures 
it  is  overshadowed,  no  doubt  permanently,  by  the  neigh- 
boring great  commercial  capitals  of  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia, from  which  it  is  distant  only  39  and  137  miles 
respectively,  while  New  York  is  but  227  miles  distant  by 
railway. 

The  history  of  the  selection  of  Washington  as  the  seat 
of  government  shows  that  there  was  a  protracted  conflict 
in  the  Congress  of  the  republic  over  the  claims  of  rival 
localities,  and  that  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac  and  An- 
acostia  was  finally  selected  as  a  compromise.  After  the 
settlement  of  the  cession  to  the  U.  S.  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia  of  a  Federal  district  10  miles  square  (elsewhere 
recorded),  the  site  of  the  city  and  the  location  of  the  public 
squares  and  buildings  were  selected  by  Pres.  Washington 
in  person  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  30,  1791.  At  the 
time  of  this  location  the  city  was  almost  precisely  in  the 
geographical  centre  between  the  northern  and  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Union.  On  Apr.  15,  1791,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Federal  territory  was  laid  by  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  President,  together  with  the  officials  of 
Alexandria,  Va. ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  lines  of 
boundary  directed  by  the  President's  proclamation  were 
permanently  marked  by  square  milestones.  The  place  was 
called  "  the  Federal  City  "  by  Washington  and  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  time  until  Sept.  9,  1791,  when  the  commission- 
ers directed  that  the  Federal  district  should  be  called 
"the  Territory  of  Columbia,"  and  the  Federal  city  ''the 
city  of  Washington."  Major  L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer, 
prepared  the  topographical  plan  of  Washington  City  under 
the  direction  of  Pres.  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
secretary  of  state.  L'Enfant  took  as  a  basis  for  his  design 
the  topography  of  Versailles,  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  France,  and  introduced  the  scheme  of  broad  transverse 
avenues  intersecting  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  with  con- 
stantly-recurring squares,  circles,  and  triangular  reserva- 
tions, which  form  at  this  day  the  main  features  of  the  plan 
of  the  city.  Having  determined  upon  the  location  of  the 
Capitol  as  the  initial  point,  a  true  meridian  lino  was  drawn 
through  it,  crossed  by  another  due  E.  and  W.  line,  by  the 
accurate  measurement  of  which  the  acute  angles  were  de- 
termined, and  the  avenues  and  streets  laid  down  by  strict 
measurement.  The  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  city  pro- 
posed a  seat  of  government  of  ample  territorial  proportions, 
and  provided  for  the  future  wants  of  a  swarming  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  embellishment  of  the  fine  natural 
features  of  the  city  by  the  aid  of  art.  The  grand  scope  of 
the  superficial  design,  contrasted  with  the  poverty  of  the 
results  achieved  in  the  shape  of  public  improvements  for 
many  years,  led  to  the  proverbial  designation  of  Washing- 
ton as  the  "city  of  magnificent  distances."  Thus,  the 
public  streets  throughout  were  projected  on  the  scale  of  a 
width  of  160  feet  down  to  70  feet,  no  street  in  the  city  being 
less  than  the  latter  width.  The  aggregate  length  of  the 
streets  and  avenues  is  264  miles,  and  they  are  wider  than 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  There  are  21  avenues 
in  all,  which  boar  the  names  of  various  States  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  principal  street  of  Washington, 
is  a  magnificent  thoroughfare  160  feet  wide,  running  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Treasury  Department,  where  it  is  deflected 
to  the  N.  and  continued  past  the  President's  House  to 
Georgetown  at  the  width  of  130  feet.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Capitol  it  runs  160  feet  wide  to  the  Anacostia  River. 
This  avenue  was  originally  laid  out  in  three  roadways, 
with  a  double  row  of  Lombardy  poplars  planted,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  between  the  central  or  main 
street  and  that  on  each  side.  These  trees  were  cut  down 
in  1832,  and  the  avenue  thrown  into  one  broad  thorough- 
fare, now  (1876)  paved  with  smooth  concrete,  constituting 
the  most  splendid  and  attractive  corso  or  driveway  in  the 
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country.  Massachusetts  Avenue  is  over  41  miles  long, 
running  in  an  unbroken  course  Hit)  feet  in  width  from  the 
N.  W.  lioundarv  of  Washington  at  Twenty-second  street 
to  the  Aimcostia  beyond  Lincoln  Park.  The  other  avenue- 
are  named  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Connecticut. 
Khudc.  Island.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  i 'arolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 
To  these  must  he  added  the  newly  laid  out  Kxecutive  Ave- 
nue, which  .-tarts  from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  Prcsi 
dent's  House  and  follows  a  serpentine  course  through  the 
Via -hington  Monument  grounds,  in  full  view  of  the  Poto- 
mac, till  it  reaches  the  grounds  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, whence  it  passes  through  the  Smithsonian  reserva- 
tion and  the  Mall  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol.  Executive  Avenue  affords  a  fine  drive  about  2 
miles  in  length,  and  will  soon  be  adorned  with  shade  trees 
through  its  whole  extent,  as  it  now  is  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Mall,  through  which  the 
drive  runs,  was  originally  covered  with  majestic  oaks, 
which  were  cut  down  about  1820  under  an  unwise  agree- 
ment of  the  commissioners  of  Washington  with  the  pro- 
prietors, that  they  should  be  entitled  to  all  the  wood  on  the 
lands  reserved  by  the  U.  S.  East  Capitol  street,  running 
at  a  uniform  breadth  of  160  feet  from  the  K.  front  of  the 
Capitol  to  Lincoln  Park,  was  originally  designed  to  be  the 
chief  street  of  the  city,  and  has  recently  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  many  fine  residences  having  been  located 
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upon  it.     K  street,  MS  feet   wide,  extending  from  Hock 
Creek,  the  Georgetown  boundary,  la  .    ,,ne 

of  the  most  splendid  thorough  tan--  "I  tlo-  .  n\ .     MM,,  ml, 
street,  1(10  feet  wide,  runs  from  La  ravcttc  Bqoarootn 
the  President's    House  due  N.  to   the   boundary,  wh, 
climbs  the  heights  toward  Columbian  Collage,  pnMaltaf 
a  line   view   of  the  eity  and  environ".      Moun  < 
running  along  the  northern  limit  of  the  city,  it  also  a  fine 
driveway  or  boulevard. 

I1) very  grand  transverse  avenue  was  laid  out  160  feet 
wide.  The  crossings  of  the  streets  and  avenues  created 
opportunity  for  constant  park.-  or  ir-.  nations  as  centra* 
of  attraction,  interspersed  with  business  blocks  and  dwell- 
ing-houses. Besides  these  fractional  reservation-. 
wen  set  apart  more  extensive  parks  or  squares,  including 
the  following  :  the  Capitol  grounds.  52  acre?  ;  President's 
grounds,  20  acres  ;  La  Fayette  Square,  7  acres ;  the  Park 
or  Mall  (not  yet  fully  opened),  about  100  acres  :  Judiciary 
Square,  1»  acres  ;  the  Arsenal  grounds.  44J  acre«  :  tlo  N 
yard,  27  acres;  Farragut  Square,  1}  acres;  McPheraon 
Square,  \\  acres:  Scott  Circle,  1  acre:  Franklin  .>quan-.  I 
acres;  Kawlins  Square,  1J  acres;  Lincoln  Park.  Cupiiol 
Hill,  6}  acres;  Stanton  Place.  Capitol  Hill.  ::) 
sides  these,  are  numerous  smaller  squares  and  several  cir- 
cular plots  of  ground,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are 
Washington  Circle,  midway  between  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  Fourteenth  street  Circle,  at  the  corner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Vermont  avenues,  and  P  street  Circle,  at  the 
1. 
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intersection  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont 
avenues.  Numerous  triangular  reservations  at  the  inter- 
sections of  streets  and  avenues  have  been  enclosed  and 
beautified  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  and  far-sightedness  of 
the  original  plans  for  the  laying  out  of  the  Federal  capital, 
more,  than  half  a  century  was  suffered  to  elapse  before  any 
portion  of  the  city  could  be  said  to  have  assumed  the 
beauty  and  attraction  due  alike  to  its  natural  advantages 
and  to  the  liberality  of  the  schemes  for  its  adornment. 
The  narrowest  views  of  economy  prevailed  in  Congress, 
and  all  attempts  to  expend  even  the  smallest  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  upon  making  the  Federal  capital  attractive,  or 
even  of  contributing  to  its  salubrity  as  a  residence  by 
draining  its  numerous  marshes  or  rendering  its  muddy 
streets  and  avenues  accessible  by  suitable  pavements,  were 
steadily  defeated.  The  descriptions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  of  the  appearance  of  Washington  in  early  days 
concur  in  representing  it  as  a  gigantic  failure.  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  the  first  occupant  of  the  White  House,  has  described, 
in  letters  familiar  to  the  public,  the  rude  and  uncomfortable 
condition  of  the  city  when  Congress  first  came  to  occupy 
the  new  capital.  For  ten  years  before  the  public  offices  were 
removed  from  Philadelphia,  the  area  of  the  future  capital 
embraced  scarcely  500  inhabitants.  Oliver  Wolcott  wrote 
in  1800,  "The  Capitol  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
centre  of  the  immense  country  here  called  the  city.  There 
is  one  good  tavern  about  forty  rods  from  the  Capitol,  and 


several  other  houses  are  built  and  erecting."    John  Cotton 
Smith,  Congressman,  wrote:  "The  Pennsylvania  avenue 
was  then  nearly  the  whole  distance  a  deep  morass,  covered 
•with  alder-bushes."     The  place  was  simply  »  backwoods 
town  in  the  wilderness,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  were  for  years  in  the  habit  of  finding  such  comfort 
as  they  could  in  lodgings  in  Georgetown,  3  miles  distant, 
though  within  the  District  of  Columbia.     Yet  the  nascent 
capital  of  the  republic  was  not  without  its  experiences  of 
the  soaring  ambition  of  the  early  owners  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  that  was  to  arise  in  such  magni- 
tude out  of  the  primitive  swamps  and  forests  which  had 
long  occupied  the  site  of  Washington.     When  the  1 
overlooking  the  Potomac  was  selected  as  the  si 
Capitol,  the  owners  of  lots  on  the  plateau  facing  ei 
where  the  edifice  was  to  front,  immediately  put  up  the  pn< 
of  their  lots  to  75  cents  or  *1  a  square  foot, 
was,  that  settlers  in  Washington,  avoiding  Capitol  1 
purchased  land  and  erected  their  houses  in  th 
district  Iving  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Potomac  where 
lots  could  bo  obtained  at  the  low  price  of  from  It 
cents  a  square  foot.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  b 
plateau  of  Capitol  Hill,  the  highest,  most  comman 
and  most  salubrious  portion  of  Washington,  remained  , 
settled  for  more  than  half  a  century,  save  by  a  smal 
gling  population.    The  shops  and  residences  of 
grew  steadily  in  the  north-western  direction,  following  the 
valley,  on  either  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  exUi 
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ing  slowly  toward  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  as  well 
UWMtward  Inward  Georgetown.  Jn  1839,  George  Combe, 
the  Kn.'lish  traveller,  wrote  of  Washington  :  "The  town 
looks  like  a  largo  straggling  *  Mhitfc  reared  in  a  drained 
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It  was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  anything 
was  done  toward  laying  out  or  adorning  the  numerous 
public  ]>nrks  and  reservations  contemplated^  by  L  fcnfant 

i      i-    .__          T..    *!,,.*   ,...i.-    A      _1      llit\vnimr    tlin   liind- 


sixty  years  before.     In  that  year  A.  .1.  Downing,  the  land- 
K*M-nld*B<r,  was  employed  by  1'res.  Fillmorc.  pursuant 


the  neglect  of  Congress,  suspended  these  needed  iiiiprovc- 


ments  for  twenty  years  longer.  All  visitors  to  Washington 
before  1K71  cannot  fail  to  remember  the  crude  and  unkempt 
condition  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  the  neglected  aspect 
of  the  approaches  to  all  the  noble  public  buildings  which 
adorn  the  capital.  The  streets  and  avenues  were  in  a 
chronic  state  of  neglect,  the  drifting  of  dust  alternating 
with  the  deepest  mud,  and  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city- 
being  at  times  almost  impassable.  At  length  in  1871, 
under  the  combined  inBnence  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  in 
Congress,  and  the  energetic  determination  of  some  of  the 
private  citizens,  a  new  order  of  things  was  inaugurated. 
Congress  having  abolished  the  municipal  governments  of 
"\V:isliiu^t:>n  and  Georgetown,  and  created  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  Territorial  government  with  a  governor, 


legislature,  and  board  of  public  works,  the  latter  body  be- 
came invested  with  exclusive  power  over  the  streets,  sewers, 
and  avenues  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  with  author- 
ity to  improve  the  same  on  a  comprehensive  plan.  En- 
dowed with  these  great  powers,  and  the  ability  to  raise 
money  by  tax  and  loan,  the  new  government  went  vigor- 
ously into  the  business  of  improving  the  Federal  city.  An 
extensive  system  of  sewerage  and  of  street  pavements  was 
drawn  up,  through  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  city 
was  reclaimed  from  neglect  and  filth,  the  great  ditch  known 
as  the  Washington  Canal  was  filled  up,  and  about  160  miles 
of  streets  and  avenues  were  paved  with  stone,  wood,  or 
concrete.  Many  streets  were  completely  re-graded;  the 
public  squares  were  all  fenced  and  planted  with  shade 
trees ;  while  in  the  streets  and  avenues  about  29,000  um- 
brageous trees  have  been  set  out.  These  comprise  elm, 
maple,  linden,  tulip,  ash,  Carolina  poplar,  and  other  na- 
tive forest  trees.  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  these 
improvements,  carried  on  with  a  vigor  and  rapidity  almost 
without  precedent  in  American  municipal  history,  of 
course  entailed  a  corresponding  amount  of  extravagance. 
While  the  scat  of  government  reaps  solid  and  permanent 
benefit  from  some  of  these  improvements,  others,  hastily 
executed,  have  already  fallen  into  decay.  Whatever  may 
be  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  much-controverted  acts 
of  the  Territorial  government,  during  whose  short  reign 
of  three  years  the  city  of  Washington  was  so  transformed, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  new  era  for  the  Federal  capital 
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dates  from  these  improvements.  Coincident  with  them, 
the  erection  of  an  unprecedented  number  of  public  build- 
ings and  private  residences  has  contributed  to  render  the 
city  at  once  more  attractive  and  more  habitable  to  residents 
old  and  new.  The  net  result  of  the  operations  of  the  board 
of  public  works  is  the  substantial  completion  of  these  vast 
improvements,  and  the  creation  of  a  public  debt  of  more 
than  $20,000,000,  which  still  hangs  over  the  city  unadjusted 
by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  while  the  interest  thereon 
is  paid  partly  by  taxation  of  the  property  of  the  District 
and  partly  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

The  government  of  Washington  was  strictly  municipal 
in  character,  with  a  mayor  and  city  council,  until  1871, 
when  Congress  created  a  Territorial  government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  repealing  the  charters  of  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  merging  them  into 
the  same  government.  This  government  was  abolished 
by  act  of  June  20,  1874,  and  a  provisional  government  of 
three  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, was  constituted  until  Congress  should  devise  a  more 
permanent  form.  The  affairs  of  the  District,  including 
those  of  Washington,  still  continue  to  be  managed  by  these 
commissioners  under  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress  for 
the  levying  and  disbursement  of  taxes  and  for  all  public 
improvements.  The  financial  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment are  administered  directly  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  Washing- 
ton in  187fi  was  a  little  less  than  80  millions  of  dollars. 
The  rate  of  tax  levied  that  year  was  1J  per  cent.,  with  the 


same  amount  on  personal  property.  The  government 
property  in  buildings  and  reservations  has  never  been 
subjected  to  tax.  Congress  exercises,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  of  exclusive  legislation. 

Since  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  and  the  territory  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Potomac  to  Virginia  in  1846,  the  city  of 
Washington,  together  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  em- 
braces only  64  sq.  m.  The  city  extends  4J  miles  in  one 
direction  by  about  2J  in  the  other,  and  its  circumference  is 
14  miles,  having  a  water-front  on  the  Potomac  of  4  miles, 
and  on  the  Anacostia  of  3i  miles.  The  city  proper  covers 
6111  acres,  being  about  9J  sq.  m. ;  and  out  of  this  territory 
the  government  reservations  comprise  541  acres,  while  the 
avenues  and  streets  embrace  2554  acres  (or  3095  acres  in 
all),  leaving  only  3016  acres  to  the  squares  on  which  pri- 
vate residences  are  built.  There  is  thus  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  land  unbuilt  upon  in  Washington  than  in 
any  large  city  on  the  globe — a  circumstance  which  con- 
duces in  the  highest  degree  to  the  public  health,  securing 
as  it  does  large  open  spaces  and  abundant  ventilation  in 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  The  returns  of  the  board  of 
health  exhibit  a  death-rate  of  slightly  less  than  2  per  cent, 
per  annum,  considerably  below  the  average  mortality  of 
cities  in  all  countries.  The  continuous  heat  of  summer, 
though  often  intense,  is  mitigated  by  breezes  which  blow 
up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  while  in  winter  snow  seldom 
falls,  and  for  many  days  together  the  thermometer  rarely 
indicates  a  temperature  below  the  freezing-point.  By  the 
original  plan  the  city  is  divided  into  four  sections,  starting 
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from  the  Capitol  us  a  centre,  with  N.  and  S.  Capitol  street 
as  the  dividing-line  nn  one  side,  nml  K.  and  \V.  Capitol 
street  (the  latter  not  opened)  on  the  other.  The  street- 
n, -rim's  arc  numbered  l>y  what  is  known  as  the  Phila- 
delphia plan.  I  Illl  numbers  to  each  square,  and  the  street.- 
running  K.  and  \V.  arc  called  hy  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet 
from  A  to  W  ineliisive,  while  those  running  N.  and  S.  bear 
numerical  names  from  First  to  Twenty-eighth  street  inclu- 
sive. This  poverty  of  street-nomenclature  will  probably  be  I 
superseded  by  more  expressive  designations. 

Tin'  site  of  the  city  of  Washington  is  admirably  adapted 
by  nature  for  the  building  up  of  an  attractive  and  imposing 
eitv.  Situated  in  part  on  the  tongue  of  land  lying  at  the 
confluence  of  two  hroad  rivers,  from  which  the  ground  rises 
in  natural  and  not  .abrupt  ridges  into  the  expanded  plateau 
!  Capitol  Hill,  about  100  feet  above  the  Potomac,  the  sur- 
face of  the  city  presents  a  gentle  undulation  which  gives 
variety  and  constant  transition  of  prospect,  without  pro- 
ducing any  obstructions  to  travel.  The  city  proper  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  K.,  X.,  and  W.  by  an  amphitheatre  of  well- 
wooded  hills,  embracing  in  most  cases  the  ancient  forest- 
growth  of  tall  timber,  which  was  cut  off  or  burned  on  the 
Maryland  side  (as  on  the  Virginia)  during  the  ravages 
of  civil  war.  Viewed  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the 
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Capitol  dome,  or  even  the  western  portico,  the  environs  of 
Wii-hinirton   present  a  landscape-  ,,(    rare   beam 
turesqiienc--.      The  neur  view  includes  ll,  ,,(,._ 

thickly  envered  »itli  dwellings. -lore*,  and  -Imp-.  intersect- 
ed by  the  two  -real  art.-rie.  ,,l    Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
ning  to  the  Treasury,  anil  Maryland  Arena*,  running  west- 
ward to  the  Potomac.     At  frequent  intervals  through  the 
!"•'•["<  ti.e  ,,t   r.,of«  rise  the  tall  steeple-  ,,|   ,-hnrehe.  and 
the  massive  white  marble  edifices  of  the  various  pov  m 
building!.     Turning  westward,  the  bright  broad  cum 
the  Potomac — nearly   I  mile  wide  oppo-itc  the  Capitol — 
sweeps  southward,  while  there  come-  <n  on  the  left,  joining 
its  broad  stream  at  (Irccnleaf's  Point  inn  which  the  gov- 
ernment arsenal  is  situated),  the  deep  nil-rent  of  the  Ana- 
eiistia,  or   Kastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac.     To  the  S.,  on 
the  heights  beyond  the  Eastern  Branch,  i-  ... -.  M  the 
mass  of  the  government  insane  asylum  building.     On  the 
Virginia  shore  rises  a  long  picturesque  rangeof  hills,  amid 
which  maybe  discerned  Arlington   Heights,  with  its  pil- 
lared edifice  erected  by  Oeorge  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
now  occupied  by  the  government,  and  its   National  '  • 
tery  or  city  of  the   dead,  where    15,000   Union    soldiers 
are  interred,  while  the  spire  of  Fairfax  Seminary,  6  miles 
distant,  rises  above  the  horiion  in  the  direction  of  Alex- 
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andria.  The  latter  little  city,  with  its  houses,  churches, 
and  shipping  lying  along  the  harbor,  is  clearly  visible, 
and  the  river  is  at  almost  all  seasons  dotted  with  the 
sails  of  river-craft  and  with  steamers  plying  up  and 
down.  To  the  N.  W.,  over  the  roofs  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  the  new  State  Department,  rise  the  lofty  and 
picturesque  heights  of  Georgetown,  attaining  at  the  adjoin- 
ing village  of  Tenallytown,  just  outside  the  borders  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  height  of  some  400  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  To  the  N.  are  seen  the  buildings  of  How- 
ard University  crowning  Seventh  street  hill,  and  beyond  the 
tower  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  a  free  refuge  for  the  disabled  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  comprising  a  beautiful  park  of  500  acres  in 
extent.  It  was  this  delightful  and  comprehensive  view  which 
drew  from  Baron  von  Huuiboldt  the  remark, as  he  stood  on 
the  western  crest  of  Capitol  Hill  and  surveyed  the  scene,  "  I 
have  not  seen  a  more  charming  panorama  in  all  my  travels." 
The  Capitol  building,  as  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  scenery  of  Washington,  its  lofty  white  dome  being  vis- 
ible from  all  directions  for  miles  around  the  city,  first  merits 
a  description.  It  is  situated  very  nearly  in  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  city,  the  great  plateau  of  Capitol  Hill  ex- 
tending from  the  E.  front  about  1  mile,  and  gently  sloping 
toward  the  Anacostia,  while  from  the  W.  front  the  ground 
falls  off  by  a  partly  abrupt  and  partly  gradual  decline  to 
the  level  of  the  Potomac.  This  building,  constructed  in 
the  purely  classic  style,  with  a  centre  and  two  projecting 


wings  of  great  extent,  is  ornamented  on  the  E.  front  with 
68  Corinthian  columns.     The  entire  length  of  the  building 
is  751  feet  4  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  from  121  to  324  feet 
in  the  different  portions.     The  whole  edifice  coven  nearly 
3J  acres.     The  height  of  the  centre  and  wings  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof  is  70  feet.     From  the  main  or  central 
building  springs  »  lofty  iron  dome  135J  feet  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  and  containing  8,009,200  ponnds,  or  3»/5  t»n«, 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron.     The  apex  of  the  dome  i<  »nr- 
mounted  by  a  tholus  or  lantern  15  feet  in  diameter  and 
feet  high,  and  this  is  crowned  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Free- 
dom, designed  by  Crawford,  facing  the  E,  the  height  of 
which  is  1«4  feet.     The  total  height  from  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Capitol  to  the  crest  of  the  statue  of  treedom  u  28 
feet.    The  advantageous  position,  great  architectural  m. 
and  harmonious  and  imposing  effect  of  the  Capit.d  we 
from  most  points  of  view  are  such  .s  to  have  wcured  ft 
the  almost  unanimous  praise  of  the  be.t  judge.  of  »J 
tries  as  the  most  impressive  modern  edifice  in  U 
The  material  of  the  central  building  i.\  irg.ma  fr 
that  of  the  wings  is  white  marble,  from  *•«•*"•£*! 
ries  :  while  the  fluted  marble  columns  are  from  the  C, 
villa  ( Md. )  quarries  near  Baltimore.    **  "  ld^  "*  <J'£j 
bility  of  the  structure  are  in  harmony  with  it.  ch»r«U 
cost.     The  total  expenditure  upon  the  Capitol  for  ««""»». 
extension,  and  repairs  has  been  a  little  more  *•»"•* 
lions  of  dollars.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  main  bmldmg 
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was  constructed  many  years  before  the  wings,  there  is  some 
want  „!  kmnony  between  the  older  and  newer  portions,  but 
this  is  more  perceptible  in  the  interior  than  the  exterior. 
The  chief  want  in  the  latter  direction  is  a  greater  projection 
of  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the  central  building,  BO 
as  to  afford  M  more  ample  support  to  the  enormous  superin- 
cumbent weight  and  mass  of  the  dome  Ihe  Cam  to  has 
had  several  superintending  architects.  Ihe  central  building 
w-is  desired  chiefly  bv  B.  H.  Latrobe,  and  the  wings  and 
dome  bv  'Thomas  11.  Walter.  The  present  central  structure 
dates  from  1818  (completed  1827),  and  the  extension  or 
wings  from  1851.  The  first  Capitol  building,  erected  on 
the  same  site,  was  commenced  in  17!).'i,  the  corner-stone 


neetal  by  a  wood'en  passage,  in  1811.  Before  the  comple- 
tion of  this  first  Capitol  building,  the  whole  was  destroyed 
bv  the  British  array  at  the  invasion  of  Washington  in  Aug., 
1814;  after  which  Congress  found  temporary  apartments  in 
other  buildings  until  the  completion  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  present  Capitol  in  1827,  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
wooden  dome,  afterward  replaced  (between  1805  and  1863) 
by  the  present  one  of  iron.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol 
extension  was  laid  July  4,  1851,  and  the  now  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  S.  wing  was  occupied  in  1857,  and  the 
Senate  chamber  in  1859.  The  work  was  continuously  pros- 
ecuted during  the  civil  war,  the  great  dome  rising  foot  by  1 
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foot  while  hostile  armies  were  struggling  for  the  possession 
of  the  capital,  until  the  great  statue  of  Freedom  crowned 
the  summit  on  Dec.  12,  1863. 

The  rotunda  forms  the  central  attraction  of  the  Capitol, 
and  consists  of  a  circular  hall  90  feet  in  diameter,  by  180 
feet  in  height  to  the  canopy  above,  on  the  concave  interior 
of  which  is  painted  a  mammoth  fresco  by  lirumidi  repre- 
senting allegorical  and  historical  subjects.  The  eight 
panels  which  surround  the  rotunda,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  spectator,  arc  adorned  by  historical  paintings,  most 
of  which  have  become  familiar  to  all  through  their  re- 
peated multiplication  by  the  art  of  the  engraver.  These 
comprise  Col.  Trumbull's  four  paintings.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  The  Surrender  of  ISurcjoyne,  The  Sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,  and  The  Setiffnatitm  of  General 
Washington  j  The  Landing  of  Colnmlnis,  by  Vanderlvn  ; 
The  Embarkation  of  the  J'ili/rimt,  by  Weir ;  The  Jluptism 
of  Pacuhimtfts,  by  Chapman  ;  and  Ve  Noto's  Dim'on-r;/  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  Powell.  The  portico  of  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Capitol  presents  two  sculptured  groups  on  either 
side — one  by  Persieo,  representing  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  the  other  by  Grecnough,  being  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  first  settlement  of  America.  Neither 
group  can  be  esteemed  happy  in  conception  or  pleasing 
in  treatment.  In  niches  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  main 
entrance-door  arc  two  colossal  statues  by  Persieo,  repre- 
senting Peace  and  War.  But  the  best  embodiment  of  the 
sculptor's  art  in  the  external  decorations  of  the  Capitol  is 
the  group  by  Thomas  Crawford  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
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eastern  front  of  the  Senate  wing.  This  represents  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  the  U.  S.  The  great  bronze  doors 
by  Randolph  Rogers,  which  adorn  the  eastern  front  en- 
trance of  the  Capitol,  represent  in  sculptured  alto-rilievo 
events  in  the  discovery  of  America  and  life  of  Columbus, 
while  the  similar  doors  in  bronze  which  constitute  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Senate  wing,  designed  by  Thomas 
Crawford,  represent  Revolutionary  battles  and  prominent 
civic  events  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Senate  Chamber,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  N.  wing, 
is  113  by  81  feet  in  dimensions,  with  seats  for  76  Senators, 
the  galleries  furnishing  accommodations  for  over  1000 
spectators.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  without  artistic  decora- 
tion except  in  the  glass  panels  of  the  ceiling,  which  have 
symbolic  designs.  The  most  elaborate  decorations  in  the 
Capitol  are  beneath  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  corridors 
and  connecting  passages,  where  the  vaulted  ceilings  and 
walls  are  completely  covered  with  designs  in  fresco  and 
distemper,  representing  natural  scenery,  birds,  animals, 
flowers,  and  heads  of  historical  characters  in  great  variety 
of  graceful  combination.  Several  of  the  Senate  committee- 
rooms  are  richly  and  elaborately  frescoed — notably,  the 
naval  committee  room,  with  its  frescoes  of  sea-gods  and 
goddesses  and  other  nautical  subjects,  exquisitely  painted 
in  the  style  of  some  of  the  panels  unearthed  at  Pompeii ; 
and  the  military  committee  room,  which  has  five  paint- 
ings of  Revolutionary  battle-scenes,  done  in  pure  fresco 
by  Brumidi.  The  grand  staircase  of  white  marble,  as- 
cending from  the  basement  story  to  the  Senate  floor  on 
the  W.,  presents  one  of  the  finest  gemg  of  interior  archi- 


tecture in  the  world.  The  long  apartment  in  the  rear  of 
the  Senate  Chamber  known  as  the  Marble  Room  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  marble,  the  ceiling  resting  upon  four 
Corinthian  columns  of  Italian  marble,  while  the  walls  are 
wholly  of  variegated  Tennessee  marble  highly  polished. 
Adjoining  the  Marble  Room  is  the  President's  Room, 
which  presents  a  crowded  assemblage  of  decorations  too 
numerous  and  ornate  for  so  small  an  apartment.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  room  of  the  Vice-President,  furnishing 
a  contrast  to  the  former,  being  furnished  in  severely  simple 
though  pleasing  taste.  The  Senate  post-office,  just  beyond, 
has  a  ceiling  elaborately  frescoed  with  emblematic  designs. 

The  S.  wing  of  the  Capitol  is  occupied  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  offices  and  committee-rooms.  The 
hall  of  the  House  is  the  largest  legislative  chamber  in  the 
world,  measuring  139  feet  in  length  by  93  feet  in  width, 
and  36  feet  in  height.  The  galleries  arc  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1500  persons,  while  the  floor  affords 
ample  space  for  300  members,  each  of  whom  is  provided 
with  a  writing-desk.  On  the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair 
is  Vanderlyn's  full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  and  on 
the  left  a  fine  portrait  of  La  Fayette  by  Ary  Schefler,  pre- 
sented by  that  artist  to  Congress. 

The  Library  of  Congress  occupies  the  whole  western  pro- 
jection of  the  central  building.  It  consists  of  three  com- 
municating halls,  lined  throughout  with  iron  shelves  and 
alcoves,  finished  in  ornate  but  chaste  and  beautiful  style. 
The  floor  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  no  wood  has 
been  used  in  any  part  of  the  construction  of  the  library, 
which  is  thus  impregnably  fireproof.  The  library  embraces 
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over  310  000  volumes,  and  a  new  building  is  proposed  to 
contain  its  overflowing  stores,  together  with  the  copyright 
bureau,  which  ia  attached  by  hiw  to  the  office  of  the  libra- 
rian of'  Congress.  Copies  of  every  work  secured  by  copy- 
ri^ht,  including  books,  periodicals,  musical  composition!, 
print*,  ehromos,  photographs,  engraring*,  cte.,  must  be 
deposited  in  this  office,  and  hundred"  of  thousands  of  these 
nnblioations  arc  already  gathered  here,  the  number  con 
Stonily  increasing.  The  law  department  of  the  library  is 
Incilc'l  iii  the  basement  of  the  Capitol,  occupying  the  room 
formerly  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  It  has 
35  1)00  volumes.  The  vestibule  or  entrance  to  this  library 
is 'marked  by  six  columns  of  what  may  be  styled  an 
American  order  of  architecture,  being  carved  in  imitation 
of  Indian-corn  stalks,  while  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
represent  the  silken  corn  in  full  ear.  In  like  manner,  the 
columns  in  the  upper  vestibule  are  crowned  by  capitals 
representing  the  flower  and  leaf  of  the  tobacco-plant,  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  acanthus. 

The  Supreme  Court  room  and  offices  occupy  the  old 
Senate  Chamber  in  the  central  building  and  rooms  ad- 
jacent. The  court  of  claims,  which  has  jurisdiction  of 
cases  involving  claims  on  the  government  of  the  U.  8.,  is 
located  immediately  beneath. 

The  old  hull  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  through 
which  one  passes  from  the  rotunda  to  reach  the  present 
hall  of  the  House,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  sur- 


rounded by  columns  of  variegated  marble  from  the  Po- 
tomac River.     Thin  hall  wan  devoted  by  a<  i  ..I    \-i,\  i,,  the 

purposes    of   :i    national    liie]]i"ri:il    li:t!l.  e;irh    .-Mutt-    in    (ho 

Union  being  invited  to  contribute  ftatuen  of  two  of  iu 
mo.-!  distinguished  citizens  in  marble  or  bronze.  As  yet, 
only  Rhode  Island,  Conn* 'ctirut,  Ma«»achii-clt-,  Vermont, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  have  sent  contribution*  to  thin 
hall  of  fame.  In  thin  hall,  too,  is  the  ex((ui.*iii  |  ii  •  e  »l 
sculpture  by  r'run/nni  representing  the  Mtiseof  History  on 
the  winged  car  of  Time,  with  a  clock  recording  thi;  hours. 
The  Capitol  contain.-,  l.e-i.les  these,  the  histori'-il  paint 
ings  in  the  rotunda  and  the  frescoes,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  works  of  art  of  variouH  merit.  At  the  head  of 
the  grand  staircase  W.  of  the  House  in  I.cutzc'*  large 
painting  representing  an  euiiirnml  train  iTo-.ing  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Powell's  pictun 

Lake  Erie  is  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  staircase  in  the 
Senate  wing.  Two  paintings  of  Americ.at  n  the 

Colorado  and  Yellowstone  by  Thomas  Moran  are  in  the 
corridor  to  the  K.  of  the  .Senate  gallery.  Statues  of  Krank- 
lin  and  Jefferson  by  Powers,  and  of  Hancock.  Hamilton, 
and  Baker  by  Horatio  Stone,  arc  among  the  decorations 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  Treasury  Department,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fif- 
teenth street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  an  imposing 
edifice  in  the  pure  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  with  a  stone 
balustrade  running  around  the  entire  roof  of  the  building. 
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It  has  four  fronts,  the  western  of  which,  facing  the  city, 
represents  the  older  part  of  the  building,  constructed 
1836-41,  and  is  of  Virginia  freestone.  The  other  three 
fronts,  built  1855-64,  are  of  solid  granite  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  monolithic  columns  in  the  S.  front  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  314  feet  high  and 
41  feet  in  diameter.  The  building  measures  468  teet  by 
264,  exclusive  of  porticoes  and  stairways,  contains  1! 
rooms,  exclusive  of  attic  and  sub-basement,  and  cost 
$6.000,000.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills  and  T.  U. 
Walter. 

The  great  building  of  the  state  department,  which  whe 
finished  will  accommodate  the  war  and  navy  departments 
us  well,  is  the  latest  erection  among  the  public  buildings 
of  Washington,  and  is  a  massive  piece  of  architecture  in. 
the  Italian  Renaissance  style  from  designs  by  A.  B.  Mul- 
lett,  surmounted  by  a  Mansard  roof.  The  material  ot 
basement  is  Maine  granite,  and  the  entire  superstructure 
is  of  granite  from  the  quarries  near  Richmond,  \  a.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  1871,  and  the  southern  portion 
finished  and  occupied  by  the  state  department  in  1875.  Ihe 
dimensions  of  the  entire  edifice  will  be  567  feet  by  4i  1,  and 
it  will  have  four  facades,  looking  to  the  E.,  W.,  N.,  and  B. 
respectively.  The  two  buildings  new  occupied  by  the  war 
department  and  navy  department  are  situated  on  Seven- 
teenth street,  near  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
are  plain  edifices  of  brick,  which  will  shortly  give  place  to 


. 

the  magnificent  new  structure  erected  in  part  for  their  use, 
the  total  cost  of  which  will  approach  $7,000,000. 

The  department  of  the  interior,  best  known  as  th, 
nt  Office'building,  is  located  near  the  centre  of  th    cUy 


of  severely  simple  though  massive 


structure,  constructed 
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and  E  and  K  streets  <m  the  other.  It  is  constructed  of 
Maryland  marble.  It  is  300  feet  long  by  204  wide,  witb  a 
central  quadrangle  l'J5  by  95  feet.  The  order  of  architecture 
is  fan-  Curinthiun.  The  building,  erected  about  1855,  cost 
$1,7110,000. 

The  department  of  agriculture  occupies  a  large  brick  build- 
ing with  brownstonc  trimmings,  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
170  bv  «I  feet,  situated  on  a  public  reservation  adjoining 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  was  erected  in  18B8,  from 
(U'signs  by  A.  Cluss,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  Its  appendages 
consist  of  gm-nhouses  and  graperies  and  experimental 
grounds  covering  about  10  acres,  with  terraces  beautifully 
laid  out  in  front  and  planted  with  beds  of  assorted  flowers 
grouped  in  excellent  taste.  The  business  of  the  agricul- 
tural department  is  the  distribution  of  seeds,  plants,  agri- 
cultural reports,  and  information,  chiefly  through  members 
of  Congress. 

The  Naval  Observatory  of  the  IT.  S.  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  midway  between  Washington  and 
Georgetown.  The  grounds  occupy  19  acres.  The  main 
building  of  the  observatory,  erected  in  1844,  is  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  from  the  flagstaff  of  which  a  signal-ball,  dropped 
daily  at  the  hour  of  12,  indicates  the  hour  of  mean  noon  by 
electric  wires  to  the  telegraph  company  running  to  all  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  Another  domed  edifice  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  observatory  contains  the  great  equatorial  tele- 
scope, mounted  in  1873,  with  an  object-glass  of  26  inches, 
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made  at  a  cost  of  $47,000.  This  is  the  largest  refractor  in 
the  world. 

The  Army  Medical  Museum,  formerly  Ford's  Theatre,  is 
on  Tenth  street  between  E  and  F,  and  contains  the  hos- 
pital records  of  the  U.  S.  army  in  over  10,000  MS.  volumes 
and  a  vast  assemblage  of  curious  and  instructive  specimens 
representing  the  effects  upon  the  human  body  of  wounds, 
morbid  conditions,  surgical  operations,  etc.  The  micro- 
scopic section  of  this  museum  has  been  carried  to  a  high 
point  of  perfection,  and  exhibits  wonderful  results,  while 
the  models  assembled  of  hospitals,  barracks,  ambulances, 
surgical  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  the  finest  museum  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  library  of  the  surgeon-general's 
office,  here  deposited,  embraces  about  40,000  volumes,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  complete  mcdicul  collection  in  the  U.  S. 

The  government  printing-office  and  book-bindery  occupy 
a  plain  brick  building  300  by  175  feet  at  the  corner  of  N. 
Capitol  and  II  streets.  This  is  the  largest  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  world,  and  its  equipment  is  very  complete, 
as  many  as  1,000,000  volumes  having  been  turned  out  in  a 
single  year. 

The  Washington  Navy-yard,  established  1804,  occupies 
27  acres  on  the  Anacostia  River  at  the  foot  of  Eighth  street, 
about  1  mile  S.  E.  of  the  Capitol.  It  embraces  two  ship- 
houses,  several  boat-houses,  and  shops  for  the  manufacture 
of  ordnance,  together  with  buildings  for  officers'  quarters. 
This  yard,  though  practically  disused  for  the  construction 
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of  naval  vessels,  is  an  important  d6p6t  for  the  manufacture 
of  naval  supplies.  Above  it  are  the  extensive  though  not 
attractive  buildings  known  as  the  Marine  Barracks,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  marine  corps  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

The  President's  House,  known  also  as  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  popularly  called  the  White  House,  stands  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  occupying  a  reservation  of  about  20 
acres  of  ground  midway  between  the  Treasury  and  the  de- 
partments of  state,  war,  and  navy.  It  is  a  plain  edifice  of 
freestone  painted  white,  170  feet  long  by  86  feet  wide,  with 
a  colonnade  of  eight  simple  Ionic  columns  in  front  and  a 
semicircular  portico  in  the  rear.  The  grounds  are  adorned 
with  fountains,  flowers,  and  shrubbery,  and  form  a  pleasing 
retreat  in  the  midst  of  buildings  and  streets  devoted  to  com- 
mercial and  public  business.  The  building  is  adorned  by 
excellent  portraits  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  The 
largest  apartment,  known  as  the  East  Room,  is  80  by  40 
feet  in  dimensions,  and  22  feet  high.  The  adjoining  Blue 
Room,  a  beautiful  apartment  finished  in  blue  and  gold,  is 
devoted  to  receptions,  diplomatic  and  social.  The  Green 
Room  and  Red  Room  (so  called  from  their  furnishings)  are 
each  30  by  20  feet.  The  rooms  of  the  second  floor  arc  occu- 
pied by  the  executive  office  and  the  President's  secretaries, 
together  with  apartments  for  the  Presidential  family.  The 
first  President's  house,  commenced  in  1792,  was  occupied  by 
Pros.  Adams  in  1800,  and  was  burned  by  the  British  army 
in  1814.  The  present  edifice  was  constructed  1818-29,  and 


there  have  been  appropriated  for  its  erection  and  mainte- 
nance up  to  the  present  time  about  $1,800,000. 

Besides  the  public  buildings  erected  by  the  government, 
various  public  offices  occupy  rented  buildings  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  department  of  justice  is  accommo- 
dated in  the  upper  stories  of  the  Frcedman's  Bank  building, 
opposite  the  Treasury.  The  pension  office  and  its  valuable 
records  occupy  the  upper  portions  of  a  fireproof  building 
on  the  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Twelfth  street. 
The  bureau  of  statistics  is  on  Fifteenth  street,  and  the  Coast 
Survey  rents  the  fine  buildings  with  fireproof  store-rooms 
attached,  erected  especially  for  its  use,  on  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue near  the  Capitol.  The  large  operations  of  the  signal 
service  of  the  army  are  conducted  in  two  buildings  on  G 
street,  W.  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  army  paymas- 
ter's office,  commissary  bureau,  Nautical  Almanac  office, 
etc.,  are  bestowed  in  hired  apartments  elsewhere. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  yet  well  represented  in  Washington, 
though  numerous  ambitious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
decorate  the  city  with  statuary.  The  earliest  executed  of 
these,  including  the  bronze  equestrian  statues  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  La  Fayette  Square  and  of  Washington  in  the  circle 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  both  by  Clark  Mills,  belong  to 
the  grotesque  and  exaggerated  style,  which  is  gradually 
giving  place  to  better  models.  II.  K.  Brown's  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  in  bronze,  erected  in 
1874,  occupies  the  circle  at  the  intersection  of  Massachu- 
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setts  and  Rhode  Island  avenues  on  Sixteenth  street.  Raw- 
lins  Square  is  distinguished  by  a  full-length  statue  in  bronze 
of  lien.  Rawlins,  secretary  of  war  in  1S6'J,  executed  by 
liailly  in  1S73.  The  Soldiers'  Home  is  ornamented  by  a 
very  superior  work  of  art  in  bronze,  being  a  colossal  full- 
length  statue  of  Gen.  Scott  by  Launt  Thompson.  Ball's 
gne  bronze  statue,  emblematic  of  Emancipation,  erected  in 
LiiP-oln  Park  in  IS7(>,  represents  Abraham  Lincoln  freeing 
nslaic  in  i-haiiH.  Greenough's  marble  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, classical  in  style  and  colossal  in  si/.e,  is  situated  imme- 
diately before  the  E.  front  of  the  Capitol. 

The  only  public  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
fine  arts  is  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  on  the  corner  of 
|Viit>«vlvania  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  street,  erected  in 
I  -.v.i  from  designs  by  Rcnwick.  and  opened  with  a  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  statuary,  bronzes,  and  casts  from  the  an- 
tique in  1S73.  This  gallery,  founded  by  the  liberality  of 
W.  W.  Corcoran  of  Washington,  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  is  open  to  the  public  free  during  three  days 
of  the  week,  with  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

The  Washington  National  Monument,  so  long  a  truncated 
column  of  174  feet  in  height,  was  commenced  in  1848  by  an 
association  incorporated  by  Congress.  After  an  expendi- 
I  n  i  .•  i if  $230,000,  raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  the  monu- 
ment came  to  a  stand-still  for  twenty  years.  By  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  1876,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $200,000, 
this  monument  is  to  be  finished,  and  will  form  a  lofty  and 
ising  plain  obelisk,  70  feet  square  at  the  base  and  470 


feet  high.     It  is  constructed  of  great  blocks  of  cryiUl  Mary- 
land marble-,  lined  with  blue  gneiss  stone,  and  while  pimple 
arid  majc-tir  in  form,  without  ulti-iupt  at  urmilncMt.  will 
i-titiite  a  iiiauMilriiin   that  will  l.-i-t  tor  »gc»,  erected   by  the 
pcnplo  of  the  whole  country  to  its  greatest  citizen  on  u 
worthy  of  the  nation. 

The  cemeteries  of  Washington  »re  not  numerous. 
Congressional  <Ynetcn,  Im-ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ana- 
costiu  1  mile  E.  from  the  Capitol,  embraces  30  acre*.     It 
has  about  200  square  cenotaphs  of  freestone  erected  to  the 
memory  of  members  of  Congress  who  have  died  in  Wash- 
ington, and  contains  also  the  graves  of  man  %  di.-iinguishwl 
officials  and  citi/,en».     Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  on  Georgetown 
lli'iirhts,  is  the  most  attractive  and  bcautitul  place  of  sepul- 
ture  about   Wa.-hiiiL'ton.  occupying  the    undulating   hills 
above  Kock  Crock,  and  thickly  planted  with  noble  I 
trees  and  shrubbery.     Ulenwood  Cemetery, at  theextrcmitv 
of  Lincoln  Avenue,  N.  of  the  city,  and  Kock  t 
tery,  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  with  Mount  Olivet,  are  the 
principal  other  cemeteries. 

The  Soldiers'  Home,  a  national  institution  for  theinralid 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  was  established  in  1851  by  a 
purchase  of  200  acres  3  miles  N.  of  the  Capitol  with  a  sum 
of  money  levied  by  (!en.  Scott  on  the  City  of  Mexico.  It 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  extent  of  grounds,  and  is 
kept  up  by  a  fund  derived  from  retaining  12J  cent*  a 
month  from  the  pay  of  each  private  in  the  army.  The 
buildings  are  handsome  and  costly,  and  the  ground*,  laid 
out  in  meadows,  groves,  and  lakes,  afford  7  miles  of  beauti- 
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ful  drives,  serving  as  a  free  public  park  for  the  city  of 
Washington.  At  the  Soldiers  Home,  Pres.  Lincoln  and 
some  of  his  predecessors  were  wont  to  find  relaxation  dur- 
ing the  heated  term  of  summer. 

Of  minor  public  buildings  erected  by  the  government 
may  be  mentioned  the  Naval  Hospital,  a  handsome  edifice 
at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  E.;  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founded 
1857,  with  its  picturesque  semi-Gothic  buildings,  occupying 
100  acres  at  Kendall  Green,  and  accommodating  100  pupils; 
the  government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (opened  1855),  a 
commodious  structure  on  the  crest  of  hills  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Anacostia  opposite  Washington,  with  419  acres  and 
600  patients,  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy  and  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  and  the  Reform  School  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (150  acres),  established  in  1871,  on  the 
Bladensburg  turnpike,  3  miles  from  the  Capitol.  The 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
attractive  features  of  Washington,  is  fully  treated  under 
that  head. 

Charitable  institutions  abound  in  Washington,  and  many 
of  them  have  received  continuous  or  occasional  aid  from 
the  treasury  by  act  of  Congress.  The  principal  ones  are 
Providence  Hospital,  a  large  edifice  on  Capitol  Hill,  ac- 
commodating 200  patients  ;  the  Louise  Home,  a  fine  build- 
ing on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  erected  and  endowed  by  W. 
W.  Corcoran  in  1871  for  indigent  gentlewomen;  the  Colum- 
bia Hospital  for  Women;  the  National  Soldiers' and  Sailors' 
Orphans'  Home ;  the  Washington  Orphan  Asylum ;  St. 
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Joseph's  and  St.  Vincent's  orphan  asylums;  St.  John's 
Hospital  for  Children;  the  Freedmcn's  Hospital  and  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  under  the  care  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor. 

The  markets  of  Washington  are  profusely  «upplie 
all  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  the  waters,  the  Best  qua! 
ities  of  meats,  and  the  finest  game  at  low  rates.     : 
principal   markets   are  the  Central,  erected   in  1870,   ai 
ornate  structure  of  brick  on  Pennsylvania  Avenne  between 
Seventh  and  Ninth  streets,  and  the  Northern  Liberty  J» 
ket,  running  from  K  to  L  street*  on  Fifth,  erected   in 

The  water-supply  of  Washington  is  brought  by  a  capa- 
cious aqueduct  Yrom  the  Great  Falls  of  the  *«*""*»• 
miles  above  the  city.   It  affords  a  daily  supply  of  81 
gallons  to  the  reservpir,  the  consumption    h. 
reaching  23,000,000  gallons  per  diem.     The  •V**%i" 
$3.500,000.     The  public  parks  and  squares  «*WtlHp 
plied  with  fountains,  none  of  wh.ch,  however,  are  < 
inarkable  size  or  artistic  beauty.  v,_,_i.  ,hore  br 
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nine's  Bridge,  of  wood,  lies  about  a  mile  above  the  navy- 

y'VTh'o  schools  of  Washington  are  treated  under  the  head 
of  DISTIII.T  <>v  Col.ruiiiA.  There  are  several  colleges  or 
universities,  the  chief  of  which  are— Columbian  University, 
with  its  law  ami  medical  department  and  preparatory 
school  of  over  100  pupils  i  Gonzaga  College  (Roman  Cath- 
olic)- Howard  University  for  colored  youth  (see  HOWARD 
UXIVKHSITY-)  ;  and  the  law  school  of  the  National  Uni- 

l-'iv'i-  daily  newspapers  and  12  weekly  periodicals,  with 
several  monthlies,  are  issued,  but  as  yet  the  capital  possesses 
no  journal  of  first-rate  power  and  importance  to  the  coun- 
trv,  the  local  papers  being  overshadowed  by  the  keen  com- 
petition of  the  metropolitan  press. 

As  the  political  capital  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington  enjoys 
a  distinction  to  which  no  other  metropolis,  however  exten- 
sive its  population,  commerce,  shipping,  or  manufactures, 
can  lay  claim.  The  vast  and  varied  interests  connected 
with  the  legislation  for  a  people  of  45,000,000,  now  em- 
bracing 38  States  and  1J  Territories,  draw  to  Washington 
an  annually  increasing  number  of  citizens  from  motives  of 
interest  or  curiosity,  while  its  mild  and  salubrious  climate 
in  the  winter  season  renders  it  an  attractive  resort  for 
persons  of  wealth  and  leisure  from  all  quarters.  The 
society  of  Washington  is  marked  by  a  degree  of  freedom 
and  liberality  of  intercourse  such  as  prevails  in  scarcely 
any  other  city  of  the  Union.  While  the  vast  majority  of 


the  population  is  distinctively  American,  the  presence  of 
travellers  and  sojourncrs  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  residence  of  the  diplomatic  corps  representing  foreign 
nations,  rentier  the  society  cosmopolitan  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  The  opening  of  the  fashionable  season  is 
•  nearly  coincident  with  the  opening  of  Congress  on  the 
lirst  Monday  in  December,  from  that  time  until  the 
Lenten  holidays  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  recep- 
tions, balls,  dinners,  etc.,  invitations  to  which  are  freely 
distributed,  while  the  partly  official,  partly  social  recep- 
tions, termed  levees,  given  by  the  President,  the  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
are  open  to  all  comers.  The  President  receives  the  calls  of 
the  public  daily  from  12  to  3  p.  M.,  except  on  Sundays  and 
cabinet  days,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  New  Year's  recep- 
tion at  the  White  House  is  attended  by  foreign  ministers 
in  their  official  costumes,  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  in  full  uniform,  and  by  officers  of  the  government, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  and  the  public  generally. 

The  chief  places  of  amusement  are  Ford's  Opera-house, 
corner  of  Louisiana  Avenue  and  Ninth  street,  and  the 
National  Theatre.  There  are  several  public  halls  where 
concerts  and  lectures  are  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the 
season.  The  principal  are  Lincoln  Hall,  Masonic  Temple, 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Willard's  Hall,  and  Tallmadge  Hull. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Arlington,  Ebbitt  House.  Wil- 
liinl's,  Riggs  House,  the  National,  and  the  Metropolitan. 
Washington  has  120  church  edifices,  few  of  which  are 
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remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  divided  between  15 
different  religious  denominations.  Nearly  all  parts  of  the 
city  and  of  Georgetown  are  accessible  by  street  ears,  there 
being  10  street-railway  companies  and  branches  in  active 
operation. 

Washington  is  to  a  great  extent  a  city  of  boarding- 
houses,  and  thousands  of  its  citizens  depend  upon  the 
rental  of  apartments,  etc.,  for  a  portion  of  their  incomes. 
The  number  of  officers  and  clerks  in  government  employ 
is  nearly  5000,  and  as  most  of  these  have  families,  there  is 
an  extensive  local  market  for  goods  and  commodities  of 
all  kinds,  which  is  met  by  a  large  and  excellent  variety 
of  stores  of  merchandise. 

During  the  civil  war  of  1861-05,  Washington  was  the 
centre  of  military  operations  of  prodigious  magnitude. 
The  city  was  fortified  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
by  a  cordon  of  strong  earthworks  or  forts.  These  works, 
as  finally  completed,  "consisted  of  C8  enclosed  forts  and 
batteries,  having  an  aggregate  perimeter  of  about  14  miles, 
and  emplacements  for  1120  guns,  of  which  807,  besides  98 
mortars,  were  mounted ;  of  93  unarmed  batteries,  having 
401  emplacements;  and  of  20  miles  of  infantry  trenches. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  line  was,  exclusive  of  the  Chain 
Bridge  works,  and  of  the  stretch  across  the  Potomac  from 
Fort  (ireblo  to  Fort  Lyon,  33  miles.  Thirty-two  miles  of 
military  roads,  besides  the  existing  roads  and  avenues  of 
the  District,  afforded  the  means  of  communication  from 
the  interior  to  the  periphery,  or  from  point  to  point." 
(Draper's  Civil  War  in  America.]  These  works  "exerted 


no  small  influence  in  saving  Washington  after  the  Bull 
Run  defeat.  They  afforded  a  temporary  shelter  to  the 
shattered  national  forces  in  Virginia  after  the  disasters  of 
the  campaign  of  1862,  and  they  were  again  instrumental 
to  the  same  result  when  Early  marched  on  Washington — 
a  third  time  saving  the  capital."  (Ibid.)  (Sec  also  The 
Defences  of  Wathington,  by  Gen.  Barnard.)  Washington 
constituted  throughout  the  war  a  great  depot  for  military 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  the  rumble  of  the  long  trains  of 
army-wagons  moving  to  the  front  sometimes  resounded 
all  night  long  through  its  streets.  Immense  temporary 
hospitals  were  erected  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  sent 
in  from  the  army  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  and  many 
churches  and  public  institutions,  including  the  Capitol 
building  itself,  were  pressed  into  service  as  hospitals. 
Great  depression  prevailed  during  those  critical  years 
throughout  the  city.  Property  depreciated  fearfully,  and 
no  new  building  was  erected  for  years.  Alternate  seasons 
of  profound  gloom  and  of  patriotic  elation  marked  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  war  until  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  followed  by  the  unexampled  catastrophe 
of  the  assassination  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  which  threw  the  whole 
city  into  a  panic  on  Apr.  14,  1865.  On  the  return  of  peace 
and  the  assured  restoration  of  the  Union,  confidence  in  the 
future  revived,  and  Washington,  which  had  been  so  long 
retarded  by  the  incubus  of  war,  began  to  extend  its  growth 
by  the  erection  of  multitudes  of  new  buildings,  and  other 
evidences  of  prosperity.  From  this  period  may  be  said  to 
date  that  new  Washington  which,  with  its  magnificent  pub- 
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li,.  iumrove-ments  im.l  multitude  of  private  edifices  of  taste 
a,,d  elegance,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  m™ii  little-  village 
which  out  a  few  years  ag..  a|,|,ca,.-d  «<>  unworthy  the  rap- 
it-il  of  a  irreiit  nation.  There  were  erected  in  1875,  1400 
MW  building*,  »t  a  oo.t  of  about  $3,SOO,000. 

The  onvireins  of  Washington  abound  in  natural  beauties 
which  need  only  the  hand  of  wealth  aud  tasto  to  render 
Km.  U. 
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them  more  attractive  than  those  of  any  other  American  city. 
Favorite  drives  out  of  town  take  the  visitor  to  Soldiers 
Home,  whence  an  enchanting  view  of  city,  river,  and  hilly 
landscape  is  unrolled :  to  Rock  Creek  Valley,  notable  for  its 
pic.turesqm-  wildness  and  wealth  of  Bowers  and  forest  trees  ; 
to  the  heights  above  Georgetown,  by  the  splendid  drive- 
way of  K  street  and  Connecticut  Avenue,  climbing  hills 
which  command  the  widest  and  most  impressive  prospect 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  to  Arlington  Heights,  on 
the  Virginia  shore,  with  its  city  of  the  dead  containing 
15,000  Union  soldiers'  graves,  and  its  lovely  views  down 
and  across  the  Potomac  to  where  the  Capitol  lifts  its  airy 
dome  into  the  eastern  sky. 

The  question  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  build  up  a  great 
citv  expressly  for  a  seat  of  government  is  not  now  an  open 
one.  Washington  has  been  built,  and  was  laid  out  by  the 
fathers  of  the  republic  on  a  scale  of  greatness  commensu- 
rate with  the  permanent  wants  of  a  capital  for  a  populous 
and  powerful  nation,  destined  to  hold  a  front  rank  in  civ- 
ili/ation.  The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment westward,  or  nearer  to  the  present  or  prospective 
centre  of  the  country,  is  no  longer  agitated.  The  present 
capital,  with  its  storied  memories,  founded  by  the  first 
President,  whose  name  it  bears,  is  felt  to  be  a  worthy  cen- 
tre «f  the  political  union  of  a  great  people,  symbolized  by 
the  inscription  engraved  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol — "E 
,,1,,,-i!,,,,  HH«m."  A.  R.  SPOFFORD. 

Washington  Court-house,  p.-v.,  and  cap.  of  Fay- 
ette  co.,  0. 

Washington  Lake,  tp.,  Sibley  co.,  Minn.     P.  608. 
Washington  Plantation,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.    P. 
62. 

Washington  Territory,  an  organized  portion  of  the 
Pacific  domain  of  the  U.  8.,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
t:>°  32'  and  49°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  117 
and  124°  28'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  British  Columbia,  from  which  it  is 
tenanted  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  distance  by  the 
Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  Canal  de  Haro,  and  .the 
Gulf  of  Georgia:  on  the  E.  by  Idaho  Territory;  on  the  h. 
by  Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  forming  the  boundary  for 
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three-fourths  of  the  distance  ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Its  greatest  length    from    H.  to  W.  i-  ahe.»i 
its  greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  tun.      li-  an-*,  ae- 
i-ordinir  to  tin-  r.  S.  hmd  ofti.-c  i. -port,  i»  69,994  nq.  m.,  or, 
including  its  water  surface-.  T'.i.llix  se|.  in. 

Tspograpky, — The  Territory  is  elhidrd  Kv  the  Cn<cade 
Mountain-  and  the  Columbia  Kiv.-r  into  Western  Wash- 
ington, lying  W.  of  the  Cascade)  Mountains,  ami  extending 
to  the  I'iecilie-:  Central  Washington,  be-t«e-cn  the  C'aiec&de 
Mountains  ami  the  Columbia  Itivcr;  an-l  I..I-I.TII  Wn»h- 
ingtem,  K.  of  the  Columbia.  \Ve--te-rn  \Va-hingtoii.  l.<--id'-- 

the    C;i-r;id<'    Mountains,  wllioh    t>om    it-    .  .<-t.ii,     ,s.l!.hi- 

the  Coast  Range-,  extending  in  somewhat  diwrdnrlj  mnMM 
finiii  tin   Ce>asl  -Mountains  of  Oregon,  and  tn-ndini;  N.  W. 
between  Pugct's  Sound  ami  the  Pacific,  and  finally  termi- 
nating in  the  bold  and  lofty  headlands  of  Caiee-  Flattery. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  range  is  low,  but  W,  "t  Hood1* 
Canal,  in  Jefferson  co.,  it  h-e--  to  an  cle-milon  of  5000  feet, 
anel  in  one  of  its  summits,  Mount  Olympus  (which  gives 
its  name  to  this  part  of  the  chain),  to  8150  feet.     Tie- 
cific  coast  is  generally  abrupt  and  forbidding  except  the 
two  harbors  of  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Gray's   Harbor,  but 
the   Straits   of  San   Juan    and  the   extensive  inland  sea 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Puget's  Soiiml  have  tome 
of  the  best  harbors  and  madsteads  in  the  world.     1'uget'n 
Suuml,  with  its  bays  and  inlets,  known  as  Dcllingham  I 
Hood's  Canal,  Aelmiralty  Inlet,  etc.,  covers  'Juuu  -ij.  m.,  and 
has  a  coast-line  of  about  1000  miles.     There  arc  numerous 
islands  in  the  Sound  and  Straits,  some  of  them  of  large 
size.     The  Sound  receives  numerous  rivers,  among  which 
are   the   Nesqually,  Puyallup,  White,  Ceelar,   Suohomish, 
Snoqualmic,  Stalukwamish  (or  Stillaguamish),  l)uwami-li, 
Skokennish.  Skagitt  (or  Skayit),  and  Nooksahk  (or  Lummi). 
The  Chehalis  falls  into  Gray's  Harbor,  and  is  navigable 
for  60  miles.    It  receives  the  Ncwaukum  River.     The  Wil- 
lopah  empties  into  Shoalwater  Bay.     The  Columbia  River, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  has  several  small  trib- 
utaries in  Western  Washington,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Cowlitz,  and  its  branches,  Strong's  and  Gray's  rivers.    This 
western  division  of  the  Territory  is  much  broken,  but  it  in 
well  watered  and  most  of  it  very  fertile,  while  the  fine  har- 
bors and  bays  of  its  central  valley  make  it  readily  accessible 
to  eommeree.     Central  Washington  comprises  the  summits 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  valley  of  the  Vakima,  and 
the  plateau  stretching  to  the  Columbia  River.     The  moun- 
tains on  its  western  border  form  an  unbroken  range  from 
5000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  several  lofty  peaks 
rise  from  2000  to  6000  feet  higher.     Thus,  Mount  Baker  is 
said  to  be  11,100  feet  in  height;  Mount  Rainier,  14,441 
feet ;  Mount  Adams,  over  9000  feet,  and  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
9750  feet.    Stretching  eastward  toward  the  Columbia  River 
is  a  lofty  plateau  channelled  by  the  valleys  of  the  Yakima, 
Methow,  Okinapum,  and  Nchoiatpugun  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.      The  Blue  Mountains,  the   summits  of  this 
plateau,  rise  to  8000  or  9000  feet,  but  near  Walla  Walla 
sink  to  5000  feet.     Its  lands  are  barren,  sterile,  and  dry; 
the  river-valleys  are  very  fertile.      Much  of  the  plateau 
is  scantily  wooded.      Eastern  Washington  comprises  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  and  its  great  affluents,  the  C 
Spokane,  and  Lewis  (or  Snake)  rivers,  and  the  Spokane 
plains  or  plateau— the  latter  elevated  and  sterile,  anil  with 
out   forests;    the  former   well   watered,  fertile,  and  con- 
taining a  sufficiency  of  timber.     Columbia  River  rises  in 
British  Columbia,  and  pursues  a  very  devious  course,  re 
ceiving  Clark's  River,  just  an  it  enters  the  Territory,  run 
ning  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane,  thence  W .  to  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Okmikane,  anel  short 
ward  the  Methow,  Chelan,  and  several  smaller  si 
when  it  flows  S.  E.  to  the  Oregon  line,  receiving ^th 
kima  on  one  side  and  Snake  River  with  its  tnbuUncs™ 
the 


a  on  one   siue   aim  vjiia.™  "  -  -  ii'oil. 

other;  a  few  miles  below  it  receives  the  Walla  W 
and  then  (urns  sharply  to  the  W.  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Oregon  and  Washington  foi -almost  *>U  m il« 
this  lastcoufse  it  has  in  Eastern^ -Centra,  ^.nj™.- 


e™  Wa«n  i,  Eo  «£c,  except  two 


Centra,  and 


narrow  and  smal 
N.  E.- 


?=„  saurian  age  in  the  extreme 


Siuuee  vui~."j~  —    --  p,-l, 

E.,  the  other  W.  of  Clark  i  Fork. 
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the  N    is  from  the  coal- measures.    It  is  mostly  bituminous,      in  Oregon.     Salmon  tire  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  Oregon, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  have  been      and  form  a  profitable  article  of  commerce. 

Population  .f> 
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Soil,  Vegetation,  and  Botany. — The  forest  trees  of  West- 
ern Washington  are  unsurpassed  in  height  and  beauty  ex- 
cept by  the  giant  redwoods  and  sequoias  of  California. 
The  white,  red.  and  yellow  pine,  the  red,  black,  and  yel- 
low fir,  and  the  Oregon  cedar,  are  from  175  to  850  feet  in 
height  and  from  8  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  deciduous 
trees  are  principally  maple,  ash,  laurel,  and  alder.  There 
is  less  timber  in  Central  and  Eastern  Washington;  but 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  water,  the  plains  yield  immense 
crops.  In  Walla  Walla,  Whitman,  and  Stevens  cos.  large 
tnicts  have'yielded  85  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  the 
wheat  weighing  62  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Flax,  sugar- 
beets,  hops,  and  fruit  of  most  kinds  are  raised  in  large 
quantities.  The  nutritious  bunch-grass  is  abundant,  and 
most  of  Central  and  Eastern  Washington  is  admirably 
adapted  for  grazing.  In  the  N.  the  nights  are  too  cool 
for  Indian  corn. 

Climate. — Western  Washington  has  a  climate  similar  to 
that  of  Oregon.  The  winters  are  mild,  without  much  snow 
or  ice.  During  sixteen  successive  years  only  three  winters 
were  so  severe  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  house  and  feed 
stock.  The  summers  are  delightful,  the  temperature  seldom 
rising  above  80°,  and  the  nights  cool  and  agreeable.  The 
mean  difference  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  month  is 
but  26°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  52°.  In  East- 
ern and  Central  Washington  the  winter  corresponds  with 
that  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  summers  are  dry  and  hot.  The 
rainfall  near  the  Cascade  Mountains  is  36  inches;  on  and 
near  the  coast,  from  100  to  130  inches;  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, 12  to  14  inches  on  the  plains,  and  from  20  to  24  in 
the  more  elevated  districts. 

Agricultural  Production*. — In  1870  only  649,139  acres 
had  been  taken  up  in  farms — not  quite  yjjyth  of  the  area. 
Of  this,  192,016  acres  had  been  improved.  There  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  improved  land 
since  1870.  The  value  of  farms  in  1870  was  $3,978,341  ; 
of  farming  implements,  etc.,  $280,551.  The  value  of  all 
farm  products  was  $2,111,902;  of  animals  slaughtered, 
etc.,  $292,280 ;  of  home  manufactures,  $28,890 ;  of  forest 
products,  $19,705;  of  market-garden  products,  $74,462;  of 
orchard  products,  $71,863;  of  wages  paid,  $215,522.  The 
crops  raised  were — wheat,  217,043  bushels;  Indian  corn, 
21,781 ;  oats,  255,169 ;  barley,  55,787 ;  wool,  162,713  pounds ; 
hay,  30,233  tons;  hops,  6162  pounds  (200,000  pounds  in 
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1875);  tobacco,  1682  pounds;  potatoes,  281,144  bushels; 
peas  and  beans,  15,790;  honey,  25,63fi  pounds;  grass  and 
clover  seed,  1566  bushels;  flaxseed,  not  reported  in  1870, 
is  now  raised  extensively  in  Eastern  Washington  ;  butter, 
407,306  pounds;  cheese.  17,465  pounds;  milk  sold,  21,060 
gallons.  The  value  of  live-stock  in  the  Territory  in  I  *1(\ 
was  $2,103,343;  number  of  horses,  13,923;  neat  cattle, 
51,979,  of  which  16,938  were  milch  cows ;  sheep,  44,063 ; 
swine,  17,491. 

Manufacture*,  of  course,  are  in  their  infancy,  yet  in  1870 
there  were  269  establishments,  employing  1020  hands  (all 
males  but  one),  with  a  capital  of  $1.893.674.  paying 
$574,936  wages,  using  $1,435,128  of  raw  material,  and  pro- 
ducing $2,851,052  of  manufactured  goods.  Of  these  prod- 
ucts, $1,872,310  was  lumber,  planed  and  sawed  (in  1875 
over  300,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed  in  the  60  saw- 
mills of  the  Territory) ;  $282,728  flouring-mill  products.  In 
3  mining  establishments  the  same  year  there  were  em- 
ployed 90  hands,  $301,200  capital,  and  $209,064  was  pro- 
duced, mainly  coal.  The  same  year  17  fisheries,  employing 
234  hands  and  $165,565  capital,  produced  $289,746  of  fishery 
products.  This  amount  (which  includes  salmon,  halibut, 
cod,  and  oysters)  has  since  been  very  largely  increased. 

Railroads. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1S75,  170.7  miles  of 
railroad,  costing  $7,856,701  for  road  and  equipment.  This 
railway  was  a  continuation  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
line,  sometimes  called  the  western  division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  to  Olympia  on  Puget  Sound  and  to  Steilacoom. 

Finances,  etc. — The  true  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
estate  in  1870  was  $13,562,164.  There  was  no  Territorial 
debt,  but  county  debts  to  the  amount  of  $71,196,  and  town, 
city,  etc.,  $17,631.  The  Territorial  tax  was  $33,743,  and 
all  taxation  not  national,  $163,992.  There  are  no  banks 
or  savings  banks  or  insurance  companies  in  the  Territory, 
and  in  1875  there  were  but  2  private  banking-houses. 

Commerce. — Washington  Territory  has  but  one  customs 
district,  that  of  Puget  Sound.  The  imports  into  this  dis- 
trict in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  were  $24,954,  and 
the  exports  from  it,  all  products  of  the  Territory,  $395,3304 
During  the  same  year  342  vessels  of  115,215  tons  burden 
and  manned  by  5241  men  entered  the  ports  of  the  district 
from  foreign  countries,  of  which  235  were  ocean  steamers, 
of  87,440  tons  burden,  and  crews  numbering  4617  men; 
365  vessels,  of  129,973  tons  aggregate  tonnage  and  5587 
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men,  cleared  from  the  same  ports,  of  which  239  were  ocean 
steamers,  of  92,760  tons  and  manned  by  4808  men.  In  the 
coastwise  trade  and  fisheries  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
was  120,  their  tonnage  67,881,  their  crews  1706  men ;  the 
number  cleared  was  41,  the  tonnage  23,481,  the  crews  686; 
103  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels  belonged  to 
the  district,  and  their  tonnage  24,209  tons. 

»  Gov.  Ferry  estimates  the  population  in  1875  at  36,000,  aside 
from  tribal  Indians. 

fHcsides  13,477  Indians  sustaining  tribal  relations  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  Territory. 

JGov.  Ferry  (message  Oct.  5,  1875)  gives  the  exports  of  the 
year  endinc  July  SI,  1875,  as  $759.230,  the  imports  as  $49,125, 
and  the  foreign  and  coastwise  commerce  over  $5,000,000. 


Education. — The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  in  the 
Territory  in  1874  were  $39,294.  The  scholastic  age  is  from 
four  to  twenty-one  years,  and  the  number  of  persons  of  scho- 
lastic age  was  about  11,937;  the  number  enrolled  during 
the  school  year  was  7592  ;  the  average  attendance  is  not 
given  ;  school-rooms,  225  ;  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the 
public  schools,  117;  the  average  duration  of  the  school  in 
days,  165.  The  schools  of  Olympia  and  Seattle  arc  graded 
and  of  high  character.  There  are  2  colleges.  The  Terri- 
torial University  at,  Seattle,  organized  in  1872,  had  in  1874, 
3  professors  and  50  students  (27  males  and  23  females, 
all  in  the  preparatory  department),  but  having  organized 
academic  and  collegiate  departments,  in  which  classes  would 
soon  be  formed ;  the  university  had  buildings  and  grounds 
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valued  ut$:"iO,oOO:  endowment,  $15,000  ;  income  from  pro- 
ductive funds,  $2000;  volumes  in  library,  125.  The  Holy 
Angels'  College  at  Vancouver  City,  a  Roman  Catholic  in- 
<tit~itir>n,  was  organized  in  1X65.  It  1ms  3  professors  and 
ideiits,  and  a  library  of  500  volumes.  Provision  is 
made  tor  the  insane  in  the  Oregon  hospital. 

ffempnpert.— In  1870  there  were  11  newspapers  in  the 
Territory,  hinin;?  :in  iinu'rciruto  circulation  of  6785,  and  a 
total  annual  issue  of  :wr,..-,00  copies.  01  these,  1  was  a 
daily.  wit.li  Hi"  circulation:  1  a  tri-weekly,  with  600  circu- 
lation :  10  weekly,  with  4525  circulation;  and  2  monthly, 
with  1 500  circulation.  In  1875  the  number  was  17,  of 
which  .'!  were  dailies,  1  semi-weekly,  and  Hi  weekly. 

(,',,r,-rniiii'iii,  1'nnrtn,  etc. — All  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
who  are  i|iiiililied  to  vote  elsewhere  are  voters.  The  Pres- 
ident appoints  the  governor  and  secretary;  the  auditor  mid 
treasurer  are  chosen  under  Territorial  authority.  The  leg- 
lilative  assembly,  which  convenes  annually,  i«  composed  of 
,  neil  of  !»  members,  elected  for  three  years,  and  a  house 
.  rc-cntatives  of  30  members,  elected  for  one  year.  The 
judicial  power  (aside  from  U.  S.  district  courts)  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  as- 
sociate justices,  who  hold  their  offices  for  four  years  ;  in  three 
district  courts,  one  for  each  judicial  district,  in  each  of 
which  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  presides ; 
mid  iu  justi  at'  courts,  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Territory  is  represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate. 

Countia  (24). 


Chehalis 
'lallam 
Clarke 
'olumbia 
Wlitz 
sland 


King 

Kitsap 
Klikitat 
[jcwis 
Mason 
'acilic 
Pierce 
San  Juan 
3ka  mania.. 
^noli.iinisli. 
Stevens  ........ 

Thurston  ..... 

Wahkiakuin 
Walla  Walla 
Wliat.com  ..... 

Whitman  .... 

Yakima  ....... 

Totals  ....... 


Pop.. 
1870. 


401 

408 

3,081 

New 

780 

626 

1,268 

2,120 

806 

329 

888 

289 

738 

1,409 

New 

133 

599 

TM 

2,246 

270 


238 
267 

1,725 

0. 
432 
435 
937 

1,359 
691 
193 
516 
212 
460 
810 

:O. 

96 
448 
509 

1,372 
190 


male*, 
1870. 


163 

141 

1,386 


191 
331 
761 
175 
136 
372 
77 
278 
599 


5,300     3,108 


1.088 

New 

432 


731 

i. 
261 


23,955114,990   8,965 


37 
151 

225 
874 
80 

2,192 
357 


2S.-, 

149 

2,384 

406 
294 
531 
302 
544 
230 
384 
162 
420 
1,115 


173 

996 

1,507 

42 

1,318 

352 


valuation, 
1875. 


126,905 
679,008 
800,000 
644,259 
460,363 
495,264 

1,778,172 
789,029 
275,404 

1,155,650 
178,510 
32-2,945 

1,123,063 
732,848 
124,911 
239,629 
253,527 

1,388,837 
172,761 

1,992,065 
409,26' 
376,887 
413,10" 


11,594  $14,509,156  $13,502,164 


True 

valuation, 
1870. 


$202,829 
216,155 
803,029 

354,566 
366,268 
709,870 
1,113,765 

- 


204,046 
626,125 
196,000 
600,000 
505,607 

158,439 
138,570 
201,480 

2,183,650 
375,000 

3,187,555 
177,158 

192,052 


Principal  Towns. — Olympia,  the  capital,  had,  in  1870, 
1203  inhabitants;  Walla  Walla,  1394;  Seattle,  1107  ;  while 
Steilacoom,  Port  Townsend,  and  Vancouver  were  places  of 
some  importance. 

Hlttary. — The  region  about  Puget  Sound  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  Indian  tribes  for  centuries.  In  1840  tlvere  were 
25,000  Indians  who  claimed  the  Puget  Sound  region  as  their 
home.  The  number  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  that  time. 
The  Straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  were  first  entered  in  1592  by 
a  Greek  navigator  of  that  name  in  the  Spanish  service ;  the 
coast  was  revisited  in  1775  by  Heceta,  a  Spanish  navigator, 
and  in  1787  and  1788,  Capts.  Berkeley  and  Meares,  Eng- 
lishmen, successively  entered  the  straits,  and  the  latter  re- 
vived the  name  of  the  old  Greek  discoverer.  An  American 
('apt.  (iray,  discovered  Gray's  Harbor  in  1791,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  penetrated  to  it  in  1815.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it  from  1828  to 
1841,  but  the  U.  S.  claimed  it  by  a  double  title — from  tin 
Spanish  and  from  Gray's  discovery — and  American  settler: 
occupied  it  from  1845.  After  a  long  controversy  the  Amer 
iean  claims  were  admitted,  but  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  ol 
Georgia  were  not  adjudged  to  them  till  1873.  The  Terri 
tory  was  organized  in  1853,  had  a  severe  Indian  war  in 
1855,  comprised  most  of  Idaho  Territory  from  1859  to  1863 
since  which  time  it  has  had  its  present  boundaries. 
Governors  of  the  Territory. 

Isaac  .1.  Stevens 1853-571  Marshall  F.  Moore 1867-0 

3.  Patton  Anderson 1857-57  Alvln  Flanders 1869-7 

Fiivette  McMullen 1857-61  Edward  S.  Salomon 1870-7 

Richard  I),  (ihnlson 1861-61  James  F.  Legate 1871-7 

William  II.  Wallace 1861-61  Elisha  P.  Ferry 1872-7 

William  Pickering 1861-67 

(The  writer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  valuable  doeu 
ments  and  statistics  from  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Elisha  P 
Ferry,  governor  of  the  Territory.)  L.  P.  BROOKETT. 

M  HNhington  Territory,  University  of,  was  char 
tered  in  1860,  when  most  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congres 


were  sold  to  prepare  the  grounds  in  Seattle,  King  co.,  and 
to  erect  building-.  The  school  was  first  organized  u  a 
graded  school  with  regular  courses  of  Mudy  in  the  autumn 
"I  l<7:!,  by  l're>.  K.  K.  Hill.  The  courses  •  hide 

a   preparatory   department  and    an    academic   departi: 
containing  academical,   classical,  scientific,  and    Englinh 
courses  of  four  years  each. 

Washington  University,  an  in-titnti'.n  of  learning 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  incorporated  in    I 
academy,  a  fi •:•  i.ary.a  polytechnic  instil--- 

and  a  law  school  (1867).  besides  the  college  proper,  which 
was  organized  185!i.     The  entire  number  of  student*  a\  er 
ages  700,  and  of  instructors  58,  but  of  these  only  30  student! 
and  5  professors  are  assigned  to  the  collf/c  proper.     The 
latter  has  a  library  of  .Won  \  .ilmnc-.  and  the  0  Fallon  Poly- 
technic School  one  of  30,000  volumes.     The  president  of 
le  university  is  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D. 
Wash'ingtonville,  v.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.     P.  617. 
Washingtonville,  v..  Mahoning  co..  0.     P.  I 
\Vashingtonville,  b.,  Montour  co.,  Pa.     P.  17-. 
Washita.     See  OUACHITA. 

Wash'ita  River  (frequently  spelled  Ouachita)  rinct 
y  its  Brushy  Fork  in  Polk  co.,  Ark.,  and  flows  first  E. 
nd  then  S.,  crossing  the  Louisiana  State  line,  and  finally 
ischarges  its  waters  into  Red  River.  It  is  navigable  by 
teainboats  throughout  the  year  to  Cainden,  Ark.,  and  for 
«o  thirds  of  the  year  to  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  It  is  600 
liles  long,  and  flows  through  a  rich  corn  and  cotton  re- 
jion.  Its  navigation  is  extensive  and  important. — Another 
WASHITA,  called  also  the  FAI.SK  WASHITA,  traverses  the 
ndian  Territory  between  the  S.  fork  of  the  Canadian  and 
led  River,  and  falls  into  the  latter  stream  at  Washita 
iend,  above  Preston,  Tex.  (See  RED  RIVER.) 

Wash'oe,  county  of  N.  W.  Nevada,  bordering  on  Cali- 
brnia,  traversed  along  the  S.  border  by  Central  Pacific 
I.  R.  The  N.  part  is  mainly  a  desert ;  in  the  S.  part  is 
Truckee  Lake  and  several  other  considerable  bodies  of 
water.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  found,  but  not 
n  any  great  quantities,  and  there  are  large  forests  in  the 
mountains  which  border  the  Truckee  Valley,  in  which  there 
s  a  tract  of  arable  land.  Staples,  hay  and  a  little  barley, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  Cap.  Reno.  Area,  2316  sq.  m.  P.  3091. 
Washoe  City,  p.-v.,  Washoe  co.,  Nev.  P.  552. 
Wash'tenaw,  county  of  S.  E.  Michigan,  drained  by 
Huron  and  Raisin  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Michigan  Cen- 
tral and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R?. ;  surface  undulating, 
nterspcrscd  with  prairie  and  woodland  and  several  small 
akes;  soil  a  rich  sandy  loam.  There  are  saw-mills,  plan- 
.ng-mills,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  and  more  than  500  manu- 
facturing establishments,  among  which  are  those  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  carriages,  saddlery,  cooperage,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  and  woollen  goods. 
Live-stock,  especially  sheep,  very  numerous.  Staples, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Ann  Arbor.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  P.  41,434. 
Wasioja,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn.  P.  of  v. 
324;  of  tp.  1131. 

Wasp  [Ang.-Sax.  miiip  ;  Lat.  vcipa],  a  name  popularly 
applied  to  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  families  Vespidse, 
Crabronidte,  Nyssonidse,  Larridas,  Sphegidas,  and  Pom- 
pilidce,  which  essentially  agree  in  form,  but  properly  appli- 
cable to  the  Vespidse  alone  as  a  family  designation.  This 


domen  sessile  or  pedicellate,  composed  of  seven  segment*  in 
the  males  and  of  six  in  the  females,  and  terminated  by  a 
retractile   sting;  the   mandibles  are  variable;    the  lip  is 
mostly  quadrifid  or  quadrilobed,   sometimes   only 
labial  palpi  4-jointed;  maxillary  6-jointed;  the  amtoMB 
are  geniculate,  13-jointed  in  the  males,  12-jo.nted  in  tl 
females;  the  eyes  are  generally  emargmate ;  thewm 
folded  longitudinally  when  at  rest,  and  have  two  recurre 
nervures,  and  three  or  four  cubital  cells ;  they  are  developc 
in  both  sexes;  the  legs  are  slender  and  hair  ess.    °ucn»™ 
in  substance  the  characters  of  the  family  given  by  ill 


WASSON-WATCHES. 
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belong  the  common  species  framing  papery  cells  (e.g.  Veipa 
„„„„/,„„.  \:,j,,,  ,„•,•„,„;•„),  the  hornet  (  !•'«/.«  crairo),  and 
th,.  s,,,.<-ies  which  form  the  silky  nests,  with  the  mouths  of 
tin-  Mill  downward,  which  arc  found  attached  to  bushes, 
etc  (PolatMOMaiUtnf,  l><,li,tc>c«naden,t*,(Ae.).  luetyp- 
ical  wasps  are  quite  omnivorous  in  their  diet,  attacking 
fruits  ,,nd  Lorries,  as  well  as  other  insects  and  raw  meat 
In  their  assaults  on  insects  they  use  almost  solely  their 
j  ,u-  and  not  their  stings.  The  common  honey-bees  fre- 
quently lal!  victims  to  their  rapacity,  and  alter  being  dis- 

•ra bored  their  abdomen  is  devoured  by  their  destroyers. 

,,•    \iiH-rican  solitary  wasps  are  described  in  vol.  i.  of 
,  ,,/'  Aauriaan   U'u»/»,  by  Dr.  Henri  de  Saussure 
of  ('iciicva,  recently  (Dec.,  1875)  published  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.   "(See  also  ENTOMOLOGY  and  HOKNKT.) 

TH  KonoiiK  GILL. 

Wnsson  (DAVID  ATWOOD).     See  AITKXUIX. 

Waste  (in  law).  When  a  tenant  for  years  or  for  life, 
either  through  actual  misconduct  or  through  negligence, 
does  or  suffers  permanent  damage  to  the  land  in  Ins  posses- 
sion— technically,  to  the  inheritance — so  that  the  rights 
of  the  ultimate  owner,  the  revorsioner,  heir,  or  remainder- 
man are  prejudiced,  such  injury  is  termed  "waste,"  and 
the  tenant  is  responsible  therefor  to  the  party  who  stands 
behind  him,  and  to  whom  the  land  will  finally  come.  Waste 
may  be  voluntary  or  permissive.  It  is  voluntary  when 
caused  by  the  intentional  act  of  the  tenant,  by  his  doing 
what  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  It  is  permissive  when  it 
results  from  his  negligence,  from  his  not  doing  what  he 
ought  to  have  done.  As  examples  of  the  first  are  the  cut- 
ting down  of  trees  more  than  may  be  needed  for  actual  use 
for  firewood  or  for  repairing  buildings,  fences,  or  agricul- 
tural instruments,  and  especially  the  cutting  down  timber 
trees,  fruit  trees,  or  ornamental  trees;  the  changing  the 
nature  and  use  of  fields ;  the  opening  of  now  mines,  quar- 
ries, etc. ;  the  tearing  down  or  altering  houses ;  and  the 
like.  Some  of  the  strict  common-law  rules  concerning  the 
use  of  farming  land  have  been  considerably  modified  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  the  tenant  is  permitted  here  to  do  all  such 
acts  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  proper  and  husbandlike 
treatment  of  the  land  in  the  neighborhood.  Examples  of 
permissive  waste  are  the  suffering  buildings  to  become  di- 
apidated  or  ruinous,  or  fences  to  become  out  of  repair,  or 
orchards  to  become  decayed,  or  fields  to  become  overrun 
with  weeds  and  briers  from  lack  of  proper  cultivation. 
When  acts  of  waste  are  committed  by  a  stranger,  the  ten- 
ant is  liable  therefor,  since  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  the  pos- 
session against  all  trespassers.  The  remedies  which  the 
reversioner  may  have  for  waste  are  three:  (1)  An  action 
at  law  to  recover  the  damages  already  done;  (2)  a  suit  in 
equity,  wherein  the  tenant  will  bo  enjoined  from  com- 
mitting any  further  injury,  and  will  be  compelled  to  ac- 
count for  and  pay  the  damages  which  have  accrued :  as 
this  remedy  is  the  most  effective,  it  is  the  one  generally 
used;  (3)  ancient  English  statutes,  which  have  been  en- 
acted in  many  of  the  States,  give  the  reversioner  an  action 
for  treble  damages,  and  also  enable  him  to  recover  the 
land  on  which  the  waste  is  actually  committed.  In  Eng- 
land life  estates  are  frequently  created  and  conferred  by 
will  or  family  settlement  "  without  impeachment  of  waste." 
While  this  clause  enables  the  tenant  to  do  most  acts  which 
the  law  would  treat  as  waste,  equity  will  not  suffer  him  to 
do  acts  of  wanton  injury,  such  as  pulling  down  or  dilapi- 
dating houses,  cutting  down  ornamental  trees,  destroying 
pleasure-grounds,  and  the  like.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
vision is  to  permit  the  tenant  to  use  the  land  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  profitable.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Wa'tab,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Minn.  P.  of  v.  22 ; 
of  tp.  58. 

Wa'taga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.    P.  1205. 

Watau'ga,  county  of  N.  W.  North  Carolina,  bordering 
on  Tennessee,  and  drained  by  Watauga  and  New  rivers. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  containing  some  iron 
ore,  with  fertile  valleys.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and 
rye.  Cap.  Boone.  Area,  550  sq.  m.  P.  5287. 

Watauga,  tp.,  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.     P.  556. 

Watauga  River  rises  in  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.,  and  passes 
through  a  mountain-region  into  Tennessee,  flowing  into 
Holston  River  (S.  fork).  It  is  navigated  to  a  point  6  miles 
above  Elizabethton,  Tenn.  It  affords  fine  water-power. 

Watches.  The  name  "  watch,"  as  applied  to  a  pocket 
timepiece,  is  not  so  old  as  the  thing  itself.  In  the  article 
CLOCKS  (which  see)  we  have  given  a  condensed  history  of 
the  slow  processes  by  which  the  civilized  world  attained  to  an 
accurate  measurement  of  time.  The  clock  was  the  mother 
of  the  watch.  The  moans  of  producing  motion  were  sub- 
stantially the  same ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  had  been  discovered  that  "  clockwork  "  could  be  set 
in  motion  as  well  by  the  gradual  uncoiling  of  a  spring  as 


by  the  running  down  of  weights,  and  that  these  motions 
could  bo  made  isochronous  either  by  the  swing  of  a  pen- 
dulum attached  to  the  escapement  or  by  a  balance-wheel 
acting  upon  the  escapement.  Yet  the  pocket-clock,  or 
'•Nuremberg  animated  egg,"  was  not  made  till  1477  by 
Peter  Hele,  a  clockmaker  of  that  city,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Its  production  cost  a 
year's  labor;  it  varied  nearly  an  hour  a  day  from  the  true 
time;  it  required  winding  up  twice  a  day,  and  the  price 
put  upon  it  and  its  fellows  by  the  inventor  was  equiil  to 
$1500  in  gold  at  the  present  time.  It  was  egg-shaped,  ami 
its  size  was  about  that  of  a  goose-egg.  The  hair-spring 
was  not  then  invented,  but  Hel6  did  probably  invent  the 
fimec.  The  main-spring  was  enclosed  in  a  small  brass  box 
called  the  "  barrel,"  the  inner  end  being  attached  to  a 
"  pinion  "  or  movable  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel,  by 
the  turning  of  which  the  spring  was  drawn  up,  while  the 
outer  end  passed  through  a  small  slit  in  the  barrel,  and  was 
attached  to  the  barrel ;  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the 
base  of  a  conical  wheel,  the  pinion  of  which  was  armed  with 
teeth:  as  the  spring  uncoiled,  the  chain  was  wound  up  cm 
this  conical  fusee,  whose  decreasing  diameter  aided  in  regu- 
lating the  relaxation  of  the  spring,  and  producing  that 
uniformity  of  motion  considered  necessary  in  an  instrument 
which  was  to  measure  time  with  accuracy.  For  the  first 
12.5  years  or  more,  the  fusee-chain  was  made  of  catgut,  a 
material  peculiarly  susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes.  A 
watch  in  the  library  of  the  American  Watch  Co.  at  AValtham, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1600,  has  this  catgut  chain.  Not 
long  after,  some  watchmaker,  probably  in  England,  substi- 
tuted for  this  the  metallic  fusee-chain,  composed  of  several 
hundred  minute  and  highly-finished  steel  links — a  great  im- 
provement, but  liable  to  break  or  become  unfastened.  As 
yet,  the  balance  was  only  the  old  balance-wheel  of  DC  Yirk 
(see  CLOCKS),  the  principal  weight  being  concentrated  in 
the  rirn,  to  correspond  to  the  weights  suspended  on  the  hori- 
zontal lever;  but  this  proved  unsatisfactory.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  coiled  hair-spring — or  pendulum-spring,  as  the 
old  watchmakers  called  it — to  the  balance,  andtlicdism\  in 
that  within  certain  limits  the  vibrations  of  this  spring  arc 
isochronous,  were  the  most  important  improvements  made 
in  the  watch.  The  hair-spring  is  claimed  both  by  l)r. 
Robert  Hooke  and  the  astronomer  Huyghcns,  but  llooke's 
claim  (of  having  applied  it  in  1658  or  1659)  seems  to  be  the 
best  substantiated  ;  Huyghens's  earliest  date  is  1074.  For 
100  years  after  this  great  improvement  was  introduced,  the 
ingenuity  of  watchmakers  was  expended  on  the  escape- 
ment, but  with  very  meagre  results :  the  scape-wheel  has 
its  teeth  a  little  different  in  form,  the  pallets  are  changed 
somewhat,  and  the  "lever  "  is  attached  to  amoving  bar ;  but 
_  beyond  these  changes, 

l<  Gl    '  mostly  in  form,  anil  a!.-<> 

to  some  extent  in  great- 
er efficiency  of  action, 
there  is  but  a  slight  dif- 
ference between  Dr. 
Hooke's  escapement  of 
1666  and  the  "patent 
lever,"  "  detached  lev- 
er," or  "  detached  es- 
capement "  now  in  use  in 
the  best  English,  Swiss, 
and  American  watches. 
In  the  latter  the  lever 
has  a  nick  or  slot  in  it, 
which  catches  a  pin  in  the 
balance,  and  is  thrown 
to  the  right  or  left;  this 
raises  the  pallet,  which,  immediately  falling  again,  catches 
the  next  tooth  of  the  scape-wheel,  stops  the  train,  and 
FIG.  2. 


De  Vick's  Escapement. 


The  American  Lever  Escapement. 

so  releases  or  detnche*  the  balance  from  the  lever  for  a 
single  half-revolution,  when  the  pin  again  falls  into  the 
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FIG.  3. 


The  Compensation  Balance. 


.1'  the  lever,  ami  the  same  results  follow  in  reversed 
ii.  This  isochronous  swing  of  the  b:ilanee  acts  like 
tin- 1 1  I'M '1 11 1  inn  of  (lit- 1- lock,  ami  determine!  the  rate  of  move 
mi-lit  of  the  train.  Tin-  Mi'Xt  improvi-nii'iit  in  the  coiistriic- 
tinii  of  the  watch  was  made  iilioiit  I  "HO,  and  consisted 
in  tin'  n-o  of  jewels  for  the  bearings  of  the  pivots.  These 
Iv  run  cm  metallic,  bearings;  but  it  was  found 
(hut  after  :i  moderate  period  they  ln-eame  -o  worn  that 
(he  watch  would  no  longer  keep  good  time.  Kor  these 
hearings,  minute  jewels  of  ruby,  sapphire,  chrysolite,  gar- 
net. 1,1  agate,  c:i--h  shaped  in  a  diamond-armed  lathe 
and  drilled  by  a  diamond- 
pointed  drill.  \\orc  snh-l  i  - 
tutcd.  IM  some  of  the 
chra ju'-'t  and  lea-t  service- 
able of  Swi<-  watches  the 

fcarder  descriptions  of  glass 

are  n-i' 1  fir  jewels,  but 
thc-c  do  not  wear  well. 
The  next  i  M)  |iro\  cmont  "as 
not  diseovercd  till  ITIu  ;  it 
was  the  compensation  bal- 
ance, invented  by  John 
Harrison.  The  cut  illus- 
trates this  compensation 
balance.  The  circumfer- 
ence is  divided  into  two 
ma,  the  opposite  ends 
of  which  are  fastened  to  the  cross-bar  of  steel ;  the  outer 
riiM  of  the  balance  is  of  brass  :  the  inner  rim.  which  is  sol- 
dered to  it,  of  steel,  and  each  half  of  the  circle  has  one  end 
free,  while  the  different  contractility  or  expansibility  of 
the  two  metals  compensate  each  other. 

With  these  improvements  the  English  watch  attained 
its  highest  development.  It  was,  it  is  true,  thick  and 
clumsy,  justifying  the  slang  names,  "bull's  eye,"  "tur- 
nip."  etc.,  often  applied  to  it.  A  more  delicate  manipu- 
lation and  finer,  lighter  wheels  and  pinions  reduced  its 
thickness  somewhat,  though  it  was  always  a  heavy,  thick 
watch,  but  was  regarded  by  the  English  people  and  some 
others,  as  the  more  valuable  and  durable  for  its  solidity. 
It  was  made  almost  entirely  by  hand,  and  the  different 
parts  by  different  workmen,  so  that  the  mere  work  of 
putting  it  together  was  no  small  labor.  In  no  instance 
could  the  wheels,  pinions,  fusees,  barrels,  escapements,  or 
compensation  balances  of  two  watches  be  produced  exactly 
alike,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficult  work  neces- 
sary in  adapting  and  adjusting  the  different  parts  to  each 
other,  so  that  they  would  work  together  harmoniously 
without  serious  friction  or  wear.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  price  of  the  watch  was  necessarily  high ;  and 
though,  when  the  watch  was  well  made,  the  substantial 
character  of  the  work  ensured  its  lasting  longer  than  the 
continental  watches,  yet  when  repairs  were  needed  they 
were  necessarily  very  costly.  Any  portion  of  the  watch- 
movement  which  was  broken  or  destroyed  could  only  be 
replaced  by  making  another  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible; 
and  as  workmen  differed  in  skill  and  in  capacity  to  adapt 
their  work  to  that  which  was  still  sound  in  the  watch,  it 
often  happened  that  a  watch  which  had  been  injured 
when  put  into  the  hands  of  even  a  tolerably  skilful  work- 
man for  repairs  was  rendered  worthless  as  a  timekeeper. 
Still,  the  English  watches  of  the  celebrated  makers  Reid, 
Arnold,  Earnshaw,  Frodsham,  Tobias,  etc.,  had  a  high 
reputation  for  many  years.  The  French  and  Swiss  watch- 
makers very  early  abandoned  two  features  of  the  English 
watch  as  unnecessary,  and  as  increasing  the  size  and  cost 
of  the  watch — viz.  the  fusee  and  chain  and  the  vertical 
escapement.  In  their  watches  the  great  wheel  which  had 
been  attached  by  the  English  watchmakers  to  the  base  of 
the  fusee  was  transferred  to  the  base  of  the  barrel  which 
held  the  main-spring,  and  set  in  motion  the  centre  wheel 
and  pinion,  which  in  turn  imparted  motion  to  the  third 
wheel  and  pinion,  and  this  to  the  contrate  wheel 
and  pinion,  which  connected  directly  with  the  balance 
and  escapement,  which  by  their  alternate  motions  regu- 
lated and  compelled  isochronous  action  in  the  uncoil- 
ing of  the  main -spring.  More  than  600  of  the  800  parts 
of  the  English  watch  were  thus  thrown  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  capacity  of  the  watch  as  a  timekeeper  was 
rather  increased  than  impaired.  The  Swiss,  who  for  the 
last  forty  years  have  been  the  principal  watchmakers  of 
Europe,  carried  the  division  of  labor  so  far  that  most  of 
their  workmen  made  only  a  single  piece  of  the  watch 
through  life;  they  used  some  machinery  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  workmen  worked  at  their  own  homes,  and  the 
watches  were  afterward  put  together  by  workmen  who 
made  this  their  sole  business.  So  low  were  the  wages  of 
labor  in  that  country  that  they  were  able  to  undersell  other 
countries,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the 
greater  part  of  the  pieces  which  go  to  make  up  an  English 


watch  have  been  imported  from  Switzerland,  and  English 
workmen  have  fouiid  their  occupation  gone.  Yi-t  tbil 
••heap  labor  had  it-  di-a-l-.  ant.i -.-. •-  ;  there  wa>  a  large 
amount  of  pour  and  imperfect  work.  It  i.-  -rated  on  high 
authority  that  one  third  of  all  the  piece*  made  ap 
jeeted  l.y  the  l,c-t  «  a  i  di  inn  k  c  i  - ;  but  it  hn«  torn  the  j 

t'co  of  les n.-cii -ntioiis  dealers  to  buy  them  up.  pin  • 

together,  and,  eoveriiiL'   them  with  sho'wy  BUM,  -end  them 
to  distant  markets— the   I  .  S..  >outli   America.  Aurtrmlii, 
etc. — and  sell  them  at  low  prices  an  Swiss  watches.     I 
long  time  our  markets  were  flooded  with  tin-to  worthless 
watches,  but  for  reasons   which  will   Mil,-c,(Miiith  .,, 
we  arc  now  rid  of  them.    'I  h,    I,, -it,  ,  ,  lass  ol  S»is«  watches 
were,  and  are,  really  very  good  timekeepers,  a-    i 
haps  the  best  made  wholly  or  mainly  by  hand-labor. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  in 'the   U.  P.  ii  not  yet 
(1876)  twenty-five  year«  old.     There  had  been,  it  is  tiue. 
for  more  than  sixty  years  isolated  cases  where  ingenious 
workmen,  who  had  imported  the  spiin--.  the  jewels,  the 
e-i-apements,  and   the  fusee-cbain,  had  supplied  tlo 
mainder  of  the  part*  of  a  watch-movement  and  Mt  it  up, 
•o  as  to  make  a  very  serviceable  watch  :  there  were  numer- 
ous instances  where  watchmakers,  having  imported  ui: 
parts  of  a  watch-movement,  had  put  them  togcthei 
made  cases  for  them  ;  but  this  was  not  wntvliinuking.      hi 

1852,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dennison,  a  watchmaker  of  He-ton, 
ceived  the  idea  that  by  gathering  all  the  machines  nn 
Switzerland  for  making  the  parts  of  a  watch  under  one 
roof,  operating  them  by  the  same  steam  or  water  power, 
and  supplementing  them  by  other  machines  of  American 
invention  and  by  such  hand-labor  as  might  to  necessary, 
it  would  be  possible  to  create  a  manufactory  which  would 
turn  out  ten  watches  a  day.     His  friends  thought  the  man 
insane,  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  three  other  v. 
makers,  Edward  Howard,  David   P.   Davis,  and  Samuel 
Curtis,  to  join  him,  and  the  four  erected  a  watch-fa- 
in Roxbury,  Mass.     Difficulties  surrounded  them  from  the 
start.      The   Swiss   authorities    prohibited,    under  severe 
penalties,  the  exportation  of  either  machines,  models,  or 
drawings,  and  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  the  migration 
to   this   country    of  any   of  their   skilled  workmen :   the 
pioneers  were  therefore  compelled  to  invent  and  construct 
their  own  machines,  and  after  a  year  of  hard,  and  at  times 
almost  hopeless,  labor  they  completed  their  first  watch  in 

1853.  It  was  by  no  means  as  elegant  as  many  tiuii-i 
they  have  since  made,  but  it  was,  and  is,  an  excellent 
timekeeper.     They  were  now  met  by  an  unexpected  ob- 
stacle to  their  success:  the  soil  of  that  part  of  Koxbury 
immediately  surrounding  their  factory  is  a  fine  clay,  and 
in  dry  weather  an  almost  inpalpable  dust  rises  from  it 
which  they  found  fatal  to  the  more  delicate  operations  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  a  watch.     Nothing  daunted, 
however,  they  removed  to  a  site  on  the  banks  of  Charles 
River,  a  little  above  the  village  of  Waltham,  where  other 
partners  soon  came  in  and  the  manufactory  was  organized 
at  first  as  the  Boston  Watch  Co.,  and  some  years  later  as 
the  American  Watch   Co.      In  their  new  location    their 
growth  has  been   rapid  but  steady.      They  now  have  a 
capital  of  $1 ,500,000,  a  manufactory  covering  nearly  2  acres, 
with  a  park  in  front,  an  extensive  enclosed  flower-garden, 
cottages  and  other  dwellings  for  their  employes,  and  when 
running  at  full  time  employ  about  900  hands,  half  of  them 
women,  paying  for  all  their  work  by  the  piece,  but  at  such 
prices  that  the  wages  average  $1.40  per  day  for  women  and 
§2.75  per  day  for  men.    They  can  turn  out  350  watch-move- 
ments a  day,  and  produce  5000  silver  watch-cases  monthly. 
Their  gold  cases  are  made  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Hob- 
bins  A  Appleton,  the  general  agents  of  the  company,  who 
also  own  the  large  building  they  occupy  there.     Their  ac- 
tual production  ranges  from  60,000  to  100.000  watches  per 
annum.    They  have  sold  in  this  and  other  countries,  in  th 
twenty-two   years   since   they  began   work   at   Waltham, 
over  1,000,000  watches,  and  have  now  a  large  demand  f 
export,  as  well  as   an  ample  home-market.     Their  n 
average  about  $1,500,000  a  year.     It  w»s  to  to  expeci 
that  this  success  would  have  induced  others  to  enter 
field  as  competitors.     In  all.  there  have  been  eight  or  ni 
watch  manufactories  started  in  the  U.  &.,  most  of 
since  1860.     The  first  Was,  we  believe,  that  of  Mr.  i, 
Howard,  one  of  the  original  members   of  the  Amet 
Watch  Co.,  who  withdrew  from  it  at  an  early  date  and 
tablished  himself  in  Roxbury.  Mass.,  in  the  manufacl. 

of    watches,   chronometers,   regulator   clocks    ai 

clocks.     Mr.  Howard  has  not  attempted  to  prodocejo  I.  ,. 


trades  "in   18B-M55  several  companies  were  organiied. 
The  m'ost  prominent  and  successful  of  the*  was  thejN, 
tional  Watch  Co.,  established  at  Elgin,  111.,  "d  now  gen- 
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erally  known  as  tho  Elgin  National  Co.  The  capital  as 
well  as  the  enterprise  which  originated  this  company  caino 
from  Chicago.  Their  works  are  extensive,  employing  a 
large  number  of  hands,  more  than  half  of  them  wcnnm. 
anil  turning  out  many  thousand  watch-movements  per 
annum  of  sixteen  grades.  They  make  no  cases,  the  com- 
petition in  the  manufacture  of  watch-cases  having,  they 
affirm,  reduced  this  part  of  the  business  below  a  living 
profit.  They  have  agencies  in  Europe,  export  their  watch- 
movements  largely,  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  a  fair 
share  of  the  home-trade.  They  are,  next  to  the  American 
Watch  Co.,  much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  watches  in 
the  U.  S.  The  United  States  Watch  Co.,  at  Marion,  N.  J., 
and  the  New  York  Watch  Co.,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  were 
organized  in  1868  or  1867.  The  former  has  met  with  many 
misfortunes,  and  after  changing  its  corporate  title  to  the 
Marion  Watch  Co.,  and  finally  to  tho  Empire  Watch  Co., 
is  doing  a  moderate  business  at  Marion.  The  New  York 
Wiiteh  Co.  (Springfield,  Mass.)  has  recently  been  reorgan- 
ized as  the  New  York  Watch  Manufacturing  Co.  under  very 
favorable  circumstances.  They  have  facilities  for  producing 
90  to  100  watches  per  diem  with  a  force  of  from  200  to  225 
hands,  but  are  now  (Oct.,  1876)  producing  about  60  watches 
daily  with  a  force  of  from  150  to  1 75  hands.  They  man- 
ufacture sixteen  different  grades,  some  of  them  stem-wind- 
ers. The  watches  of  this  company  have  always  borne  a 
high  reputation  for  perfection  of  finish  and  excellence  as 
timekeepers.  The  Cornell  Watch  Co.,  first  started  nt  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  was  transferred  from  thence  to  Chicago,  and 
finally  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  banker  Ralston  became 
interested  in  it,  connected  it  with  some  of  his  land  specu- 
lations, and  finally,  on  his  sudden  death,  loft  it  in  an  em- 
barrassed condition,  from  which  it  is  now  emerging.  Tho 
Springfield  (111.)  Watch  Co.,  organized  in  1869  or  1870,  is 
in  some  sense  an  offshoot  from  the  National,  and  several 
of  the  former  employes  of  that  company  are  now  among 
its  leading  men.  It  has  facilities  for  making  90  to  100 
watch-movements  a  day  of  eleven  grades,  and  can  employ 
about  250  hands.  At  present  it  is  turning  out  about  50 
watches  a  day  and  employs  125  hands.  It  makes  no  cases. 
There  are,  or  were  recently,  small  watch-factories  at  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  but  we 
have  no  definite  information  concerning  them. 

And  now  let  us  attempt  to  describe  what  an  American 
wateh  is;  for,  though  differing  in  some  minor  details,  the 
American  watches  are  all  substantially  alike.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  watch  is  what  is  technically  called  the  plate  (or 
rather  two  plates,  an  upper  and  under,  between  which  the 
train  or  running-gear  except  the  balance-wheel  and  hair- 
spring are  placed).  In  these  plates  are  drilled  the  twenty- 
one  holes  for  the  jewels  on  which  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
revolve,  and  for  the  tiny  screws  which  hold  the  jewels  in 
place.  -These  plates,  which  are  of  hardened  brass,  or,  in 
the  higher-priced  movements,  of  nickel,  are  drilled,  and 
if  of  brass  are  gilded,  and  then  sent  to  the  engraving- 
room  for  such  lettering  as  is  to  be  placed  upon  them. 
The  jewels  —  which  have  been  already  described,  and 
which  in  American  watches  are  always  of  ruby,  sapphire, 
or  garnet,  and  finished  with  great  care — the  pivot-holes 
or  perforations  for  the  axles  of  the  wheels,  which  vary, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  watch-movement,  from  3jj 
to  ijjjj;  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  finest  movement 
made  by  the  American  manufacturers  has  nineteen  jewels, 
the  cheapest  has  seven.  The  jewels  having  been  inserted 
and  fastened  in  their  places  by  the  tiniest  screws,  some  of 
them  weighing  1 50,000  to  the  pound,  the  axles  of  tho  wheels 
of  the  train  are  inserted  in  these  minute  pivot-holes,  and  the 
wheels  being  geared  to  each  other,  the  watch-movement  is 
"set  up."  The  American  watch-movement  has  no  fusee 
or  chain  ;  its  main-spring  and  going-barrel  store  the  power 
which  is  to  move  the  wheels  of  the  watch ;  the  escapement 
and  compensating  balance  let  out  this  power  in  regular 
motion ;  and  thus  regulated,  it  is  distributed  to  the  hands 
of  tho  watch  through  the  toothed  wheels  and  the  pinions 
that  fit  them.  We  have  already  described  and  illustrated 
the  present  form  of  the  escapement- wheel  and  the  compen- 
sating balance.  All  the  wheels  of  tho  American  watch- 


escapement,  which  is  of  steel,  and  has,  as  our  illustration 
shows,  teeth  peculiarly  formed  and  of  a  curiously-hooked 
shape.  There  are  fourteen  of  these  teeth,  anil  the  cutting 
of  each  involves  six  different  operations.  Tho  machine 
which  does  this  work  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  Thirty  of 
the  blanks  are  slipped  upon  a  rod  and  screwed  in  a  firm, 
compact  mass,  and  then  put  into  the  escapement-wheel 
machine.  On  the  cylindrical  face  of  the  machine  are  six 
revolving  cutters,  each  pointed  with  sapphire ;  and  as  the 
rod  with  the  blanks  upon  it  passes  automatically  along  the 


cylinder,  one  of  these  cutters  ploughs  through  the  thirty 
wheels,  making  a  deep  furrow ;  as  the  rod  comes  back,  the 
cylindrical  face  has  turned  one-sixth  round,  and  a  second 
cutter  is  ready  to  do  its  work  at  a  different  angle  from  the 
first,  and  so  on  till  each  of  tho  six  cutters  has  performed 
its  part  and  one  tooth  is  finished.  The  process  is  repeated 
(the  blanks  being  turned  automatically  one-fourteenth 
I  round  each  time)  till  the  whole  fourteen  teeth  arc  cut,  when 
the  machine  throws  itself  out  of  gear,  and  waits  for  an- 
other set  of  blanks  to  bo  fed  to  it.  The  balance-wheel  goes 
through  the  same  number  of  operations,  though  in' an 
:  entirely  different  machine.  The  number  of  parts  of  an 
American  watch  range  from  156  to  162.  The  minor  differ- 
ences are  mainly  in  the  form  of  the  pivots,  in  the  dust- 
rings  or  excluders,  the  form  of  the  centre  pinions,  the 
methods  of  removing  tho  barrel,  etc.  One  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  tho  American  watch-movements, 
and  one  Avhich  gives  them  an  immense  advantage  over  all 
hand-made  watches,  is  that  every  part,  even  to  the  infini- 
tesimally-small  screws,  is  exactly  duplicated  thousands  of 
times,  so  that  any  broken  or  defective  parts  can  be  sent  by 
mail  to  any  part  of  the  world  if  the  number  of  the  watch 
is  known.  There  is  one  modification,  however,  which  the 
larger  companies  have  been  slow  in  adopting,  but  which  is 
now  in  use  in  most  of  the  best  watches,  and  in  about  one- 
half  of  all  that  are  made.  This  is  the  stem-winding  and 
stem-setting  attachment.  The  objection  to  it  has  been  that 
the  complicated  gearing  required  for  both  purposes  increased 
the  liability  of  the  movement  to  get  out  of  order.  The 
advantages  were  manifold.  There  was  no  necessity  for  a 
key,  which  was  always  liable  to  be  lost ;  the  arrangement 
was  much  more  convenient  for  the  owner  of  the  watch  ; 
and  there  was  no  need  of  opening  the  watch  except  when 
it  required  cleaning,  so  that  dust  and  everything  which 
would  obstruct  its  action  could  be  completely  excluded. 
Some  of  the  foreign  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  American  man- 
ufacturers attempted  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by  making 
the  watches  stem-winding,  but  not  stem-setting,  as  the 
gearing  for  the  former  purpose  was  less  complicated  than 
for  the  latter.  Others  have  adopted  a  variety  of  devices 
which  accomplish  both  results  with  much  less  elaborate 
machinery  than  the  foreign  gearing.  The  perfection  to 
which  the  higher  grades  of  American  watches  have  attained 
as  timekeepers  is  simply  marvellous.  The  adjusted  and 
carefully-regulated  watches  of  the  American,  Howard, 
National,  and  New  York  Watch  Cos.  have  been  known  to 
run  for  several  months  together  with  a  variation  not  ex- 
ceeding two  seconds  per  month.  Of  course,  such  a  rate 
is  exceptional,  but  one  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  per  month 
is  often  maintained  in  the  best  grades  of  most  American 
watches. 

For  some  years  the  larger  companies  were  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  tricks  of  unscrupulous  importers,  who  brought 
over  large  quantities  of  inferior  and  nearly  worthless  Swiss 
watches  marked  with  the  names  of  their  best  movements, 
or  names  so  nearly  like  them  as  readily  to  deceive  unwary- 
purchasers.  This  was  a  double  fraud:  it  passed  off  a 
worthless  watch  upon  the  purchaser,  and  it  damaged  the 
reputation  of  genuine  American  watches.  The  rigorous 
application  of  the  trade-mark  law  finally  broke  up  this 
swindle.  But  our  markets  have  been  for  some  years  past 
flooded  with  watches,  the  rejected  movements  of  the  Swiss 
watchmakers  put  in  showy  but  cheap  and  often  base- 
metal  cases,  which  have  been  sold  at  very  low  prices,  but 
were  dear  at  any  price.  The  American  watch  companies 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  imposition  also  upon  the 
public.  They  have  therefore  manufactured  a  variety  of 
cheap  but  substantial  movements — good  timekeepers,  but 
not  full-jewelled,  and  so  not  as  imperishable  as  the  best — 
which  they  furnish  at  prices  as  low  as  the  worthless  Swiss 
watches,  and  have  already  stopped  the  importation  of  those 
watches  in  American  markets.  At  the  same  time,  the 
American  companies,  except  the  Howard,  have,  as  a  result 
of  their  complete  adaptation  of  machinery  to  watchmaking 
and  their  increased  facilities  for  doing  work  on  a  large  scale, 
reduced  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  their  watches  from  33J  to 
40  per  cent.,  and  thus  have  greatly  enlarged  their  market, 
making  what  was  a  few  years  ago  an  article  of  luxury  a 
necessity  for  all  classes. 

The  manufacture  of  watch-cases  has  greatly  expanded 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  they  are  now  made 
of  as  exquisite  workmanship  as  in  Europe,  and  at  a  much 
lower  price. 

A  chronometer  is  a  watch  adjusted  to  the  variations  of 
temperature,  and  fitted  with  all  tho  contrivances  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  conducive  to  accurate  timekeep- 
ing. The  marine  chronometers  are  larger  than  an  ordinary 
watch,  and  are  set  in  gimbals — an  arrangement  by  which 
they  maintain  a  horizontal  position  whatever  the  motion 
of  the  vessel.  Their  escapement  also  differs  from  those  of 
other  watches  or  clocks,  and  is  only  valuable  when  the  chro- 
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nometcr  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  pocket  chro- 
nometer, or  chronometer  watch,  as  now  made,  is  a  carefully 
adjusted  wntch  which  has  been  tested  :it  certain  intervals 
by  a  regulator  clock  which  is  kept  at  absolutely  correct 
time  by  daily  comparison  with  the  observations  made  with 
n -it  instrument.  Many  of  these  chronometer  watches 
made  by  American  watch  companies,  though  none  of  them 
have  the  chronometer  escapement,  have  proved  as  accurate 
as  anv  timepieces  ever  made.  Repeating  watches  were  very 
popular  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  very  few  are 
now  made.  They  require  a  separate  train  and  main-spring, 
as  well  as  a  spring  or  bell  on  which  to  strike,  and  are  too 
bulky  and  inconvenient  to  be  in  demand  at  the  present  day. 
The  horse-timers  or  racing  watches  are  also  very  compli- 
cated in  their  construction,  and  liable  to  derangement  of 
their  action.  Neither  of  these  descriptions  of  watches  is 
made  in  this  country.  L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Watch  Hill,  p.-v.,  Washington  co.,  R.  I. 
Watch  Hill  Point,  the  south-westernmost  point  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  in  the  town  of  Westerly.     It 
is  a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort.    It  has  a  granite  light- 
house 4«  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed  white  light  B2  feet  above 
the  lea  :  lat.  41°  18'  11"  N.,  Ion.  71°  51'  11"  W. 
Watchmaking.    See  WATCHES. 

Wa'ter  [Sax.  water;  Ger.  Werner  ;  Fr.  enu  ;  Lat.  aqua  ; 
Gr.  viup],  hydrogen  oxide  or  protoxide,  HjO. 

Occurrence. — In  the  liquid  form  it  constitutes  the  ocean, 
seas,  lakes,  rivers,  springs,  etc.,  covering  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface.  It  also  occurs  disseminated  throughout 
the  rocky  strata  which  constitute  the  earth's  crust.  In  the 
solid  state  it  covers  the  polar  regions  and  high  mountainous 
districts  permanently,  and  the  temperate  regions  periodi- 
cally, appearing  as  snow,  ice,  glacier,  and  iceberg.  In  the 
state  of  vapor  it  is  always  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  gives  rise  to  clouds,  fog,  mist,  rain,  dew,  snow,  hail, 
etc.  It  is  a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  as  water  of 
crystallization;  gypsum  contains  20  per  cent.,  alum  45. 
It  occurs  in  all  plants  in  quantities  reaching  sometimes  99 
per  cent.  Air-dried  wood  contains  20  per  cent.  In  ani- 
mals it  is  always  present  in  considerable  quantities.  An 
average  man  weighing  154  pounds  contains  about  118 
pounds  of  water,  or  three-fourths  his  weight. 

Composition. — The  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians  consid- 
ered water  the  element  from  which  all  other  bodies  were 
formed.  Among  the  Greeks  the  idea  was  maintained  that 
water  was  the  first  or  fontal  element;  that  from  it  all  other 
substances  were  produced ;  that  even  plants  and  animals 
owed  their  origin  to  it.  Aristotle  regarded  water  as  one 
of  four  elements,  and  this  idea  was  maintained  for  more 
than  1000  years,  though  the  old  idea  that  water  was  the 
primal  element  seems  to  have  been  mingled  with  this  idea; 
for  it  was  supposed  that  these  four  elements,  fire,  earth, 
air,  and  water,  were  mutually  convertible.  Heat  converted 
water  into  invisible  air  ;  repeated  evaporation,  they  said, 
converted  water  into  earth,  so  that  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  original  idea  that  water  was  the  only  sole  element. 
Lavoisier  in  1770  tested  experimentally  the  question  of  the 
conversion  of  water  into  earth.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  when  water  was  placed  in  a  glass  retort  or  alembic, 
and  distilled,  there  remained  behind  a  small  quantity  of 
earthy  matter,  and  if  the  water  was  returned  to  the  alembic 
and  distilled  again,  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  increased, 
and  it  continued  to  increase  as  often  as  the  water  was  dis- 
tilled from  it.  It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  water 
was  gradually  converted  into  earth.  Lavoisier  distilled  3 
pounds  of  water  again  and  again  in  an  alembic  provided 
with  a  condenser,  the  whole  apparatus  being  hermetically 
scaled,  that  not  a  particle  of  water  should  be  lost.  At  the 
close  of  the  experiment  he  found  that  while  the  quantity 
of  water  had  not  diminished  in  the  least,  he  had  a  residue 
of  20  grains  of  earthy  matter  in  the  alembic.  As  the  water 
had  not  diminished,  he  justly  concluded  that  it  had  not 
come  from  the  water ;  it  must  then  have  been  derived  from 
the  alembic  itself.  On  cleansing  the  alembic  and  condenser, 
and  weighing  them,  it  was  found  that  they  had  lost  17 
grains;  17  grains  of  the  earthy  matter  had  therefore  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  boiling  water  on  the  glass. 
The  remaining  3  grains  were  attributed  by  Lavoisier  to  the 
natural  impurities  of  the  water.  Soheele  tested  the  same 

iuestion,  and  not  only  proved  that  the  earthy  matter  was 
erived  from  the  glass,  but  analyzed  it  and  found  it  to  con- 
gist  of  the  same  constituents,  potash,  lime,  and  silica. 
Dalberg  repeated  the  experiment  in  a  silver  vessel  and 
obtained  no  earthy  matter.  So  the  conversion  of  water 
into  earth  was  proved  to  be  a  fallacy  due  to  the  action  of 
the  water  upon  the  glass  vessel.  In  1781,  Cavendish  and 
Wattproved  its  composition  by  synthesis.  In  1805,  Hum- 
boldt  and  Gay-Lussac  determined  the  ratio  of  its  constit- 
uents, hydrogen  and  oxygen,  to  be  as  2  :  1,  and  Berzelius 
and  Dulong  proved  the  ratio  by  weight  to  be  as  1  :  8, 


3 


Their  method  of  investigation  consisted  in  pauing  pare 
and  dry  hydrogen  gas  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper.     The 

oxide  gi\  <••<  ii | >  it.-  o\\  ire h  i,,  turin  water  with  the  tiydrogen. 
This  water  is  collected  in  a  receiver  and  chloride  >.t  <;»!.- mm 
tubes.  By  comparing  the  weight  of  the  water  prod 
with  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  given  up  by  the  oxidi  ot 
i  upper,  its  loss  in  weight,  thu  e.mi|,«-iiion  of  the  water  it 
determined.  It  is — 


Molecular  weight. 

H,  2  11.111+  *  liT  11.11 

O  16  -<tt_+  (w.a 

H,O  18  100.  100.  l<>" 

1  U.  8.  gallon  (231  cu.  In.)  of  water  contains  about  020 
gallons  of  oxygen  and  1210  of  hydrogen. 

Jhoampotitiitn. — Water  may  be  di niposed  (1)  with  lib- 
eration of  both  constituents  (i/i'«.i« ,,„•',, m-  hemi, 
first  noticed  by  Grove  (see  Xm.  I'h,  >/u.r.  \'\.  IL'I'I  :  i',|byclec- 
t rieit  v.  as  when  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  placed 
in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  ncid  to  increMO 
its  conducting  power.  (2)  With  liberation  of  one  constitu- 
ent only:  (»)  by  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  at  ordinary  temperatures,  HjO  \  Na—  NaOH  +  H; 
by  iron  and  some  other  metals  at  high  temperatures;  by 
zinc  and  some  other  metals  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali; 
the  oxygen  is  always  taken  into  combination  by  the  metal, 
while  the  hydrogen  is  liberated;  (6)  carbon  decomposes 
steam  at  a  red  heat,  yielding  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide, 
with  a  little  carburettcd  hydrogen  (see  WATEH-GAH)  : 
some  lower  oxides  decompose  water  or  water-vapor,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  as  hydrated  silicious  oxide,  car- 
bonic oxide,  etc. ;  (d)  chlorine  decomposes  water  with  the 
liberation  of  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  light,  or  watery 
vapor  at  a  red  heat.  Bromine  vapor  produces  the  same  de- 
composition at  a  red  heat;  iodine  does  not.  (3)  With  com- 
bination of  both  constituents  :  (a)  phosphorus  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alkali  forms  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  an 
hyposphite;  (6)  Sehb'nbein  says  that  when  boiled  in  con- 
tact with  nitrogen  (air)  water  is  converted  into  ammonia 
nitrite,  2H20  +  2N  =  NHiNOi;  (c)  many  chlorides  decom- 
pose water,  PC15  +  4HjO  =  H>P04  +  5HC1 ;  (rf)  arsenious 
and  sulphurous  oxides  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  SO*  +  2H,0  +  2C1  -  H,S04  +  2HC1 ;  (e)  certain 
oxides  decompose  water,  or  at  least  combine  both  its  con- 
stituents in  a  new  state : 

80s  +  H,0  =  H,S04 
CaO  +  H,0  =.  Ca(OH),. 

(See  HYDRATES  and  HYDROXYL.) 

Formation. — Water  is  formed  whenever  hydrogen  or  com- 
bustible bodies  containing  hydrogen  are  burned  in  oxygen, 
atmospheric  air,  or  any  gas  capable  of  supplying  oxygen.  It 
is  one  of  the  products  of  most  forms  of  combustion  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting  purposes,  also  of  the  combustion  which 
occurs  in  animal  life,  fermentation,  etc.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced in  many  cases  when  bodies  containing  hydrogen  are 
heated  with  easily-reducible  metallic  oxides  or  salts  capa- 
ble of  yielding  oxygen  under  these  conditions. 

Properties.— Between  32°  and  212°  F.,  under  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  water  is  a  limpid  liquid.  When 
pure,  it  is  entirely  free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  has  neither 
an  aeid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  colorless  in  small 
quantities— blue  when  viewed  in  mass.  The  impurities  in 
large  bodies  of  water  often  produce  decided  colors,  as  the 
mud  in  rivers,  the  red  microscopic  plants  seen  at  times  in 
the  Red  Sea,  etc.  The  density  of  water  in  the  liquid  state 
is  about  770  times  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  greatest 
at  about  4°  C.  (39.2°  F.).  Taking _the  density  of  nto. ;  at 


the  U.S.  at  60°  F.  (15.5°  C.)      Its  d«..H 
specific  gravity  is  therefore  1.000.     P"  **"**•? 


water  at  62°  F.  weighs 

Ai  .      enf.t 
___  cubic  foot 
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110.16  when  heated  to  314.24°  F.  =  156.8°  C.  (Mcndcleje/). 
The  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  ubltuoaj  that  is,  it  requires  more  hc.it  to  raise 
a  .'iven  weight  a  given  number  of  degrees  m  temperature. 
Its  specific  heat  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  unity.  is  a 
very  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  of  electricity.  At  82  F. 
or  6°  C  water  becomes  solid,  freezes,  crystallizes,  expand- 
ing considerably  at  the  same  time.  Pressure  lowers  the 
freezing-point.  The  crystallized  form  of  ice  is  hexagonal. 
Snnw  'which  is  ice  produced  by  the  freezing  of  aqueous 
\apor  in  the  air,  consists  of  minute  compound  crystals. 

Fin.  1. 


Snow-Crystals. 

Ice  is  colorless,  or  in  masses  blue  when  pure.  Its  density 
is  less  than  that  of  water  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.),  being  about 
0.920.  Ice  always  floats  on  the  surface  of  water;  and  as 
water  attains  its  maximum  density — is  heaviest — at  39.2° 
F.  (4°  C.),  it  follows  that  water  cooled  below  this  temper- 
ature expands,  becomes  lighter,  and  remains  on  the  sur- 
face of  lakes,  rivers,  etc.,  where  it  may  finally  be  converted 
into  ice,  while  the  water  below  remains  at  39.2°  F.  The 
bursting  of  pipes  and  other  vessels  by  the  freezing  of  water 
is  due  to  the  almost  irresistible  expansion  which  accompa- 
nies the  act  of  freezing,  and  which  amounts  to  nearly  ^th 
the  volume  of  the  water.  Freezing  water  is  a  powerful 
agent  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  In  order  to  convert 
water  into  ice,  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  it  of  considerable 
heat  after  it  has  been  cooled  to  32°  ;  and  to  convert  ice  into 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  add  considerable  heat.  A  pound 
of  water  at  174.56°  contains  just  enough  heat  to  rnelt  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  the  resulting  2  pounds  of  water  exhib- 
iting a  temperature  of  32°.  174.56  —  32=142.06  degrees 
of  heat  are  required  to  melt  the  ice  without  affecting  the 
sensible  temperature;  they  become  latent  in  the  resulting 
water.  To  convert  the  water  into  ice,  this  latent  heat  must 
be  withdrawn.  Water  evaporates  at  all  temperatures  when 
in  contact  with  air  or  other  gases.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature, the  dryer  the  air,  and  the  more  rapid  the  air-cur- 
rents, the  greater  will  be  the  evaporation.  Water  boils  at 
212°  F.  (100°  C.)  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
equivalent  to  a  column  of  mercury  of  29.922  inches  or  760 
m.  m.,  and  yields  more  than  1700  volumes  of  vapor.  When 
the  pressure  is  reduced,  the  boiling-point  is  lowered.  Vac- 
uum-pans are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  sugar 
solutions,  milk,  glue,  etc.,  at  low  temperatures  to  prevent 
decomposition.  If  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  boiling- 

£jint  rises.     The  following  table  is  given  by  Arago  and 
ulong  (Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.,  2  ser.,  xliii.  74): 


Preuure  In  Atmosphere*. 

Boiling-point. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

1. 

100° 

212° 

1.5 

112.2 

233.90 

2. 

121.4 

250.52 

3. 

135.1 

275.18 

4. 

145.4 

293.72 

6. 

153.1 

307.58 

6. 

160.2 

320.36 

7. 

166.5 

331.70 

8. 

172.1 

341.78 

10. 

181.6 

358.88 

12. 

190. 

374.00 

14. 

197.2 

386.96 

16. 

203.6 

398.48 

IS. 

209.4 

408.92 

20. 

214.7    ' 

418.46 

25. 

226.3 

439.34 

30. 

236.2 

457.16 

35. 

244.8 

472.64 

40. 

252.6 

486.50 

45. 

265.9 

510.62 

The  boiling-point  of  water  is  influenced  slightly  by  the 
nature  of  the  vessel.  In  clean  smooth  vessels  of  glass  it 
boils  one  or  two  degrees  higher  than  in  rough  metallic 
vessels.  Vapor  of  water  is  colorless  and  transparent,  and 
becomes  visible  only  when  partially  condensed,  as  when 
steam  escapes  into  the  air.  At  212°  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapor  is  0.622  compared  with  air  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, or  0.455  compared  with  air  at  32°  F.  A  large  amount 
of  heat  is  rendered  latent  in  the  conversion  of  water  into 


vapor—  5.37  times  as  much  as  is  required  to  raise  it  fro 
32°  F.  to  212°  F.  ;  that  is,  180  x  5.37  =  966.6  degrees.   Th 


om 

,  .  .      egrees.   The 

_  latent  heat  of  steam  is  exactly  966.06  (Regnault),  964.386 
(Favre  and  Silberman),  964.62  (Andrew*).    966.6  +  180  = 


1146.6  degrees  represent  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
convert  water  at  32°  F.  into  vapor,  no  matter  what  the 
temperature  at  which  the  evaporation  occurs. 

To  condense  the  vupor  back  to  water  this  latent  heat 
must  be  withdrawn.  One  pound  of  steam  at  212°  F.  is 
therefore  capable  of  heating  5.37  pounds  of  water  from  32° 
to  212°  F. ;  and  if  the  steam  is  passed  directly  into  the 
\vater,  iliu  result  will  be  C.37  pounds  of  water  at  212°  F. 
On  account  of  the  large  quantities  of  heat  which  water  is 
capable  of  absorbing  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
or  vapor  state,  and  of  liberating  when  the  order  is  reversed, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  its  great  capacity  for  heat  (specific 
heat),  it  is  the  great  regulator  of  temperature.  Climate  is 
largely  influenced  by  its  presence  or  absence,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  plants  and  animals  is  largely  controlled  hy  it. 
Evaporation  from  the  lungs  and  skin  preserves  the  normal 
temperature  of  !IS°  F.  in  the  human  body.  Wuter  is  a 
very  general  solvent  for  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  many 
substances,  as  sugar,  salt,  etc.,  are  very  soluble,  others  Imt 
slightly  soluble.  Thus  -MLr>"i  requires  3. 278  parts  of  water 
(Gat/-Lu»»ac);  CaSO(.  4211.14  ( i;,,/,,i,i/,-i:  SrS04.  6S95  (f're- 
senius);  BaSO«,  806,451  tOattert).  (See  Storer,  iH'cfioliary 
of  Ckemicnl  Solubilities.}  Certain  substances,  as  metals, 
resins,  carbon,  sulphur,  fat-oils,  etc..  are  practically  insol- 
uble. With  a  few  exceptions,  calcic  hydrate,  calcic  sul- 
phate, thoric  sulphate,  etc.,  heat  increases  the  solubility  of 
solid  substances  in  water,  while  it  diminishes  the  solubility 
of  gases.  Hot  saturated  solutions  generally  deposit  crys- 
tals on  cooling.  Carbonic  acid  increases  the  solubility  of 
many  substances.  It  converts  the  almost  insoluble  car- 
bonates of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  etc.,  into  soluble  acid-  or 
bi-carbonates  (CaHt(CO$)s)f  and  basic  tricalcic-ortho-phos- 
phate,  Cas(P04)2,  into  soluble  mono-calcic-ortho-phosphate, 
CaH4(P04J2.  Some  salts  and  other  compounds  incin-r, 
some  diminish,  the  solubility  of  bodies  in  water.  Solu- 
tions of  solids  and  of  many  gases  are  heavier  than  water. 
Some  solutions,  as  that  of  ammoniacal  gas,  are  lightc; 
than  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  is  in 
most  cases  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
solution. 

The  freezing-point  of  saline  solutions  is  lower  than  that 
of  pure  water,  and  the  ice  formed  is  free  from  the  saline 
body,  except  as  it  is  entangled  mechanically.  A  10-per- 
cent, solution  of  common  salt  freezes  at  21.2°  F.  ( — 6°  C.), 
a  saturated  solution  of  calcic  chloride  at  —  5.8°  F.  (—  21  °  C.). 
The  boiling-point  of  saline  solutions  is  higher  than  that  of 
pure  water.  Liquids  and  gases  sometimes  raise,  sometimes 
lower  the  boiling-point.  Pressure,  by  raising  the  boiling- 
point  of  water,  generally  increases  its  solvent  power,  often  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  solution  of  solids  in  water  gen- 
erally results  in  a  lowering  of  the  temperature,  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  heat  of  liquefaction  by  the  solid.  The 
most  notable  case  is  that  of  ammonic  sulphocyanide.  Ac- 
cording to  Phipson,  35  grammes  of  this  salt  dissolved  in 
35  c.  e.  of  water  at  73.4°  F.  lowered  the  temperature  to 
14°  F.  (See  KUdorff,  Her.  Dmt.  Chem.  Geoel.,  1869.)  Ac- 
cording to  Raoult  (Compt.  rend.,  Oct.,  1S69),  electricity  is 
developed  when  salts  are  dissolved  in  water.  He  says  the 
dissolution  of  a  salt  in  water  is  a  complex  phenomenon, 
whereby  we  distinguish — 1st,  the  fnni<tn  (melting)  or  dis- 
integration of  the  salt,  whereby  heat  is  absorbed ;  2d,  the 
disunion  of  saline  molecules  in  water,  which  also  absorbs 
heat;  3d,  the  combination  of  the  salt  with  water,  whereby 
heat  is  set  free.  The  author  then  states  that  the  conditions 
alluded  to  under  Nos.  1  and  2  do  not  produce  any  electric- 
ity, but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of  a  salt 
with  water  certainly  does  give  rise  to  an  electric  current,  to 
prove  which  the  author  records  a  series  of  experimental 
results.  Pressure  increases  the  solubility  of  gases  in  water. 
(See  further  article  "  Solution  "  in  Watts's  Diet.,  and  I.  Walz, 
"Theory  of  Solubility,"  Am.  Chem.,  \.  279.)  Water  com- 
bines in  several  other  ways  with  bodies.  In  some  of  the 
compounds  formed  it  exists  as  water,  and  may  be  expelled 
by  heat;  in  others  its  elements  appear  to  have  entered  into 
new  combinations.  (See  HYDRATES.)  llodies  which  at- 
tract water  from  the  atmosphere  and  form  solutions  with 
it  are  said  to  be  deliquescent.  Crystallized  bodies  which 
lose  water  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  crumble  to  powder, 
are  said  to  be  efflorescent. 

NATURAL  WATERS. — Water,  being  a  great  solvent,  dis- 
solves to  some  extent  whatever  it  comes  into  contact  with. 

I.  ATMOSPHERIC  WATERS. — Even  atmospheric  waters, 
the  rain  and  melted  snow,  are  not  pure.  Rain,  as  it  falls 
through  the  air,  washes  out  the  solid  particles  of  dust  and 
the  germs  of  animals  and  plants.  In  addition  to  these,  it 
dissolves  the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  the  oxygen 
than  of  the  nitrogen.  The  air  which  is  dissolved  in  water 
is  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 
This  seems  to  be  a  special  provision  of  nature  for  the 
fishes.  They  extract  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
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is  dissolved  by  the  water  from  the  air.  The  quantity  i- 
very  small :  25  cubic  feet  of  wntcr  take  up  only  1  cubic  foot 
of  oxygen.  But  this  quantity  is  Bufflclenl  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  in  the'  fishes;  their  gills  enable  them  to  absorb 
it,  and  tho\  'lie  without  it. 

Wnter  which  is  eollccteil  from  roofs  in  the  city  is  never 
pure.  It  contains  gases  which  :ire  only  de\  eloped  in  ritlei, 
sulphur  compound*,  products  of  the  combustion  "t  i-'.al. 
After  thunderstorms  the  rain  w;itcr  is  alwa\s  fniind  to  con 
tain  miniile  i|n:inlitie"  id'  nitric  acid.  ]>rodneed  by  the  elec- 
tric sparks,  which  c:ni-e  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
air  to  unite.  Rain-water  almost  always  contains  it  little 
organic  ni.itte-.  causing  it  to  become  putrid  when  kept  for 

lime.  "  Hoiis-imrault  found  .11(1-1  grin,  per  litre  in  rain 
water  collected  in  I'itris,  and  in  that  collected  in  the  eoun- 
trv  only  .1111117'.!  grin.  ]ier  litre.  Dow  he  found  to  eonlain 
from  .11(11  to  .(MMI  jjriii.  per  litre.  In  water  condensed  from 
fou  he  found  .(I  III?  grm.,  and  on  another  occasion  in  Pali- 
.13"S  gnu.  |ier  litre,  llarral  found  from  .002  to  .003  giro. 
per  litre  in  rain  water  collected  in  I'aris."  (.-lini.  I'll,  1'ln/n. 
[3],  xxxi.x.  257  ;  xl.  12!!.)  In  rain-water  collected  at  Lyons, 
liiucau  foiiinl  as  much  as  .11:!  grm.  ]icr  litre.  The  amount 
of  ammonia  in  rain  is  also  much  larger  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

\iirir  nrid  is  commonly  present  in  rain-water,  chiefly 
in  combination  with  ammonia.  The  amount  varies  con- 
siderably, and  is  greater  in  rain  falling  during  thunder- 
si  inns.  Boussingault  estimated  the  average  amount  at 
.0002  gnu.  per  litre.  In  rain-water,  collected  during  a 
hailstorm  in  Paris,  he  found  .055  grm.  per  litre,  and  in  the 
melted  hail  .083  grm.  per  litre;  on  other  occasions  from 
.(Mint  to  .0021  grm.  per  litre  in  rain-water,  from  .0003  to 
.(In  I  grm.  per  litre  in  snow-water  collected  in  Paris,  and  in 
water  condensed  from  fog  .0101  grm.  per  litre.  In  the 
ciiuutry  (Alsace)  he  found  in  rain-water  from  .00004  to 
.(MI02S  grm.  per  litre  ;  in  that  collected  during  a  thunder- 
Sturm  .0021  grin,  per  litre;  and  in  water  condensed  from 
fog,  from  .0001  to  .0018  grm.  per  litre.  Bnrral  found  from 
.002  to  .036  grin,  per  litre  in  rain-water  collected  in  Paris. 
The  amount  is  less  after  rain  has  continued  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  generally  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
(Cnmpt.  rend.,  xxxiv.  283,  824;  xxxv.  427;  xlvi.  1123, 
lir:..) 

Nitrous  acift  is  also  present  in  rain-water,  and,  according 
to  Schb'nbein,  ammonia-nitrite  is  formed  by  the  direct  com- 
bination of  nitrogen  with  water.  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Way 
estimate  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
rain-water,  as  ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  at  about 
.985  grm.  per  litre.  (See  Report  of  the  Brit.  Annie,  for 
1854.) 

Rain  water  perhaps  always  contains  a  small  amount  of 
organic  Bttlmfuiice,  in  consequence  of  which  it  readily  be- 
comes putrid  when  kept  some  time.  Angus  Smith  found 
.01  grm.,  Marchand  .024  grm.,  and  Chatin  .05  grm.  per 
litre. 

Stiff, Inn-ic  acid  is  often  found  in  the  rain-water  falling 
in  towns,  and  near  factories  where  sulphurous  gas  is  gen- 
erated and  discharged  into  the  atmosphere.  A.  Smith 
found  .1  grm.  per  litre  in  rain  water  collected  at  Man- 
chester. 

Rain-water  sometimes  contains  a  very  small  amount  of 
h ijil  rufhl'n'lc  tn-itl .  todic  or  cfttcic  chloride*,  and  other  tolitu 
eittiHtiiin-t-x.  Barral  found  the  rain-water  collected  in  Paris 
gave,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  residue  amounting  to 
.022  grm.  per  litre,  and  that  collected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris  .0078  grm.  per  litre.  A.  Smith  also  found  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  coal-ash  in  rain-water  collected  in  Man- 
chester. 

Rain-water  is  stated  by  some  observers  to  contain  iodine. 
« (Chatin,  Compl.  rend.,  xlvi.  399  ;    1.  420  :    li.  496  ;    Mar- 
chand. liirf.,  xlvi.  806  ;    Do  Luca,  ibid.,  xlvii.  644  ;  xlix. 
170;  li.  \11.)—Watt*'i  Diet. 

The  accompanying  engravings,  showing  the  residues  ob- 

FIG.  2. 


Newcastle  Rain. 
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Manchester  Rain. 


FIG.  4. 


London  Rain,  fixed  residue,  London  Hospital. 


tained  by  evaporating  rain-water,  are  taken  from  R.  Angus 
Smith's  ;li>  itnti  Jiaiii. 

II..  SPRING  WATERS. — Terrestrial  waters  are  always  im- 
pure.   Rain  falling  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  absorbed  by 
the  porous  soil,  and  the  materials  of  which  the  soil  is  com- 
posed, being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  soluble,  the  water 
becomes  contaminated  with  mineral  matter.   The  character 
of  spring  water,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  through  which  it  has  passed  before  it  issues  an  a 
spring.     In  New  England,  where  the  rocks  are  granitic, 
and  tne  minerals  chiefly  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  water 
is  nearly  pure.     But  in  limestone  countries,  where  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia  abound,  we  find  the  »I>ring 
waters  largely  contaminated  with  these  substances.    These 
carbonates  are  rendered  much  more  soluble  in  water  by  the 
carbonic  acid  present,  which  forms  bicarbonate!  with  them. 
To  such  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  arc  duo  many 
curious  phenomena  in  nature.     Where  they  trickle  down 
from  the  roofs  of  caves,  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  ol 
carbonic  acid  causes  the  separation  of  an  equivalent  quai 
tity  of  carbonate  of  lime.     Each  drop,  as  it  hangs  for  a 
moment  and  then  falls,  leaves  behind  a  thin  pelli. 
solid  spar,  and  finally,  in  years  of  dripping,  a  stalsctn 
formed.    Where  the  drops  strike  the  floor  of  tl 
responding  stalagmites  gradually  spring  up,  ofU 
the  stalactites  at  last,  and  forming  columns  of  gli- 
stone.     Sometimes  where  the  water  falls  from  a 
a  series  or  row  of  columns  is  produced,  which  fii 
comes  a  solid  wall  or  partition  of  calcareous  spar 
boiling  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  i 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the, '«>»""»"; 
having   no   longer  a   solvent,  are  precipi  atcd. 
way  incrustations  are  formed  in  tea-kettles  and  steam- 
boilers. 
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WATER. 


Spring-  Waters. 


Grains  In  1  V.  S.  gallon. 

Spring  In 
lUMMha- 

Belts. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Weedsport, 
N.Y. 

0.14 

0.18 
0.45 

0.26 

0.02 

0.69 
7.94 

6.30 
4.79 
0.07 
0.36 

(1.75 

t'liloriuVof  sodium  

0.2C.4 

0.156 

o.m 

1.229 

9.66 
4.41 
trace. 
1.58 
2.16 

(  arbou.ite  oi  / 

0.541 
trace. 
1.120 

0.2:B 

Alumina  and  "*ille  of  iron.... 

Total  

Il.fiTfi 

17.58 

21.  IK 

Spring  water  is  generally  very  clear,  although  it  may  be 
quite  impure.  It  holds  its  impurities  in  solution.  The 
soil  through  which  it  has  passed,  although  it  has  conferred 
upon  it  its  impurities,  has  at  the  same  time  filtered  it,  and 
thus  rendered  it  clear  and  sparkling.  As  it  comes  from 
below  the  surface,  it  is  generally  cool.  For  these  reasons 
spring  water  has  always  been  highly  prized. 

Ordinary  open  wells  are  supplied  partly  by  springs  and 
partly  by  surface-drainage.  The  water  usually  contains 
the  alkaline  and  alkaline  earthy  salts  of  spring  water,  the 
total  quantity  of  mineral  matter  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  various  salts  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings  the  proportion  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  is  generally  increased 
by  the  drainage  of  house-refuse,  which  also  leads  to  the 
contamination  of  the  water  with  the  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  animal  matters,  such  as  salts  of  ammonia, 
nitrites,  and  nitrates.  In  many  cases,  from  the  proximity 
of  cesspools  and  privy-vaults,  the  water  becomes  con- 
taminated with  filtered  sewage-matters,  which,  while  they 
hardly  affect  the  taste  or  smell  of  the  water,  have  never- 
theless the  power  to  create  the  most  deadly  disturbances 
in  the  persons  who  use  the  waters.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  graveyards  the  water  of  wells  is  often  impregnated  with 
animal  matters  from  the  recently-filled  graves.  As  long 
ago  as  1808  it  was  decreed  in  France  that  no  one  should 
dig  a  well  within  100  metres  of  any  cemetery.  (See  article 
by  Jules  Lefort  in  American  Chemist,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)  The 
water  of  driven  wells  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
that  of  open  wells  in  the  same  localities,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  near  the  surface  a  bed  of  clay  or  "hard 
pan  "  impervious  to  water.  When  such  a  stratum  is  pene- 
trated by  the  tube,  and  the  water  is  drawn  from  beneath 
it,  the  well  is  somewhat  protected  from  surface-drainage. 

Well-  Waters. 


Grain:  in  1  U.  S.  gallon. 

Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Rochester, 
N.Y. 

New  York 
City. 

0.96 

0557 

4.82 

9655 

1.53 

1.968 

2.103 

0.414 

646 

6239 

0.193 

3770 

16.92 

9368 

1  714 

888 

17  770 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.... 
Silica  

0.198 
1  137 

0.10 
090 

0.321 
1  166 

Organic  and  volatile  

0.116 

1.60 

WW) 

Total  

8.099 

42.17 

56.649 

Artesian  Wells. — Occasionally  wells  are  sunk  to  great 
depths  by  boring,  Such  wells  are  called  artesian  wells,  from 
the  district  in  France  where  they  were  first  bored.  (See  ARTE- 
SIAN WELLS.)  The  earth's  crust  consists  in  many  localities  of 
strata  of  gravel,  sand,  or  clay,  resting  upon  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, or  shales.  In  many  cases  these  strata  are  in  basins, 
and  their  edges  often  come  to  the  surface  at  the  margin  of  the 
basins.  Some  of  these  strata,  which  are  porous,  constitute 
reservoirs  of  water,  and  by  boring  down  to  them  this  water 
is  reached.  It  may  rise  above  the  surface  and  overflow  if 
the  strata  rise  elsewhere  to  higher  levels;  otherwise  it  must 
be  pumped.  Often  the  pressure  of  gases  forces  the  water 
above  the  surface.  At  Grenellc,  near  Paris,  an  artesian 
well  was  bored  down  1798  feet,  or  about  one-third  of  a 
mile.  The  water  rises  80  feet  above  the  surface,  and  flows 
at  the  rate  of  90  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Coming  from  so 
great  a  depth,  it  is  very  warm,  and  must  be  stored  in  a 
reservoir  to  cool.  At  Rochefort,  in  France,  is  a  well  2676 
feet  deep,  or  more  than  half  a  mile.  This  is  the  deepest 
well  in  Europe.  Some  of  the  deepest  artesian  wells  have 
been  put  down  in  this  country.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  there 
is  one  2086  feet  deep,  the  water  of  which  has  a  tem- 
perature of  82°  F.  But  instead  of  being  suitable  for 
domestic  purposes,  the  water  proved  to  be  heavily  charged 
with  saline  compounds,  which  gave  it  a  medicinal  value. 


At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  there  is  a  well  1250  feet  deep,  yield- 
ing similar  mineral  water.  At  Columbus,  0.,  an  arte- 
sian well  at  the  depth  of  180  feet  yielded  sulphur  water, 
but  it  proved  to  bo  hard  water.  At  the  depth  of  675  feet 
salt  water  was  obtained.  As  fresh  water  was  required,  the 
well  was  pushed  down  a  half-mile,  or  2575  feet,  but  no 
water  was  obtained  of  a  satisfactory  quality.  At  St.  Louis 
a  well  was  bored  to  the  depth  of  3881  feet,  or  two-thirds 
of  a  mile,  but  no  water  of  any  consequence  was  obtained, 
and  the  well  is  a  failure.  Artesian  wells  are  in  some 
localities  of  the  greatest  economic  and  sanitary  import- 
ance, yielding  water  where  it  could  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained at  all,  or  pure  water  when  the  shallow  surface-wells 
are  too  impure  for  domestic  use.  The  former  case  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Libyan  desert,  where  there  are  no  rivers  or 
springs,  and  upon  which  rain  never  falls ;  the  latter  case 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  surface-wells  are  con- 
taminated by  sewage,  while  the  artesian  wells  400  or  500 
feet  deep  bring  up  from  the  chalk-beds  below  a  very  pure 
water.  In  many  instances  water  which  rises  in  artesian 
wells  comes  from  great  distances.  At  Tours,  in  France, 
the  well  is  sometimes  obstructed,  and  when  the  obstruction 
is  removed,  it  is  found  that  the  leaves  which  come  to  the 
surface,  and  which  caused  the  obstruction,  do  not  grow 
within  100  miles  of  Tours,  showing  that  there  is  some  sub- 
terranean communication  by  which  the  leaves,  as  well  as 
the  water,  are  brought  from  a  distance. 

Ordinary  Sprint/-  Waters  (fresh  waters,  as  they  are  gen- 
erally called)  contain  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths — chlorides,  sulphates,  and  bicarbonates  of  potassa, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  most  common  salts  are 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  the  sulphates  of 
soda  and  lime,  and  the  bicarbonates  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia. Besides  these  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  we  almost 
invariably  find  silica,  the  substance  of  quartz,  to  the 
amount  of  a  grain  or  less  in  a  gallon.  In  wells  which 
receive  drainage-waters  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings 
we  generally  find  nitrates,  nitrites,  and  ammonia  salts, 
derived  from  decomposing  animal  matter  in  the  soil.  The 
total  quantity  of  dissolved  Impurities  in  ordinary  spring 
waters  varies  from  1  or  2  grains  to  80  or  90  grains  in  a 
U.  S.  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches. 

Hard  and  Suft  Waters. — Lime  salts  in  water  are  the 
cause  of  what  is  called  hardness.  They  decompose  the 
soap  used  in  washing,  forming  a  flocculent  insoluble  com- 
pound and  destroying  its  detergent  properties.  In  Glasgow 
the  saving  to  the  people  in  soap,  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  pure  water  of  Loch  Katrine  in  place  of  the  hard  well 
waters  previously  used,  is  said  to  amount  to  $180,000  per 
annum.  Soap  is  an  excellent  reagent  for  testing  water — a 
fact  which  is  well  known,  though  but  few  persons  under- 
stand that  it  indicates  the  lime  compounds  only.  As  bi- 
carbonate of  lime  is  destroyed  by  boiling,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which  does  not  act  on 
soap,  it  is  said  to  produce  temporary  hardness,  while  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which  is  not  affected  by  boiling,  produces 
permanent  hardness. 

Organic  matters  of  various  kinds  are  always  present  in 
natural  waters.  They  are  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  plants  and  animals,  chiefly  the  former.  They  are  both 
nitrogenous  (albuminoid)  and  non-nitrogenous.  Several 
of  them  have  been  identified  as  crcnic  and  apocrenic  acids 
(see  article  HUMUS),  but  most  of  them  are  of  unknown 
nature. 

Pond,  lake,  and  river  waters  are  generally  purer  than 
spring  water,  for  the  reason  that  while  those  bodies  of 
water  receive  the  waters  of  springs,  they  also  receive  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  which  has  simply  run  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  When  a  shower  comes  up,  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  goes  through  the  soil  and  issues  as  a, 
spring,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  runs  over  the  soil,  and 
goes  into  the  lakes  and  rivers  without  taking  with  it  much 

River-  Waters. 


Grains  in  1  U.  S.  gallon. 

Croton, 
N.  Y. 

Genesee. 
Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Hudson, 
Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Mohawk, 
Utiea. 
N.Y. 

Chloride  of  potassium  

0402 

0.28 
0  05 

0361 

0.12 

017 

0  157 

Sulphate  of  potassa  

0.179 

0  85 

0.076 

057 

0  158 

3  16 

0  980 

1  31 

1  C48 

4  64 

un 

460 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Silica  

1.100 
trace. 
0  691 

2.06 
0.09 
090 

0.803 
0.070 

0  -ins, 

1.71 
0.09 
047 

Organic  and  volatile  

0.870 

1.IM 

0.699 

MM 

Total  

5.038 

13.67 

6.125 

10.68 

mineral  matter.  For  this  reason  the  waters  of  lakes  and 
ponds  are  much  purer  than  those  of  the  springs  in  the 
same  locality.  One  of  the  purest  waters  known  is  the 
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water  of  the  river  Loka  in  Sweden,  which  contains  only  |  The  subject  was  inves 
J  th  of  a  grain  of  impurities  in  a  gallon.  Kivers  are  more  ported  the  presence  of 
Hkelv  to  be  charged  with  «««/.<«</»/  im/mi-iiif*,  for  the  rea-  i  which  by  their  death 


son  that  their  waters,  which  have  not  been 
filtered  through  the  soil,  carry  with  them  a 
•  in  quantity  of  mud  and  organic  matter, 
what  we  see  in  Potomac  water  ;  it 
ha<  liml  no  opportunity  to  settle,  and  has 
n,,t  been  filtered  out.  When  water  Hows 
into  lakes  and  the  sediment  subsides,  it  be- 
comes clear ;  but  in  streams  where  the  water 
runs  rapidly  it  has  no  opportunity  to  de- 
posit its  sediments,  and  it  often  appears  very 


investigated  by  l)r.  John  Torrey,  who  re- 
f myriad*  of  minute  plai.t 
and  decomposition  communicated  to 

Flo.  6. 


turbid.  The  water  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
tnim  HI  grains  of  mud  per  gallon,  and  it  is 
(Miniated  that  thia  river  carries  4UO,000,000 
ton-  nf  sediment  per  annum  into  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico  ;  the  Ganges  is  said  to  carry  down 
00,000  cubic  feet  annually.  This 
tran  portation  of  mud  in  suspension  has  pro- 
duced large  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers.  All  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
considerable  portions  of  other  Stutes  which 
border  upon  the  lower  Mississippi,  have  been 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  these  sediments 
brought  from  higher  levels.  This  mud  is 
rich  in  plant-food,  and  the  land  which  it  pro- 
duces is  very  fertile.  The  Mohawk  Flats  arc 
famous  for  their  fertility,  and  the  annual 
overflow  of  the  Nile  is  the  chief  reliance  of 
the  poor  Egyptians  who  cultivate  the  fields 
enriched  by  its  sediments. 

Kivcrs  flowing  through  populous  districts 
and  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  towns  on 
their  banks  often  become  contaminated  with 
sewage  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them 
positively  offensive,  and  dangerous  to  those 
who  drink  their  water. 

The  waters  of  ponds  are  more  largely  supplied  by  springs ; 
they  are  generally  clearer  than  those  of  rivers,  as  the  sus- 
pended impurities  subside.  They  often  exhibit  more  or 
less  color,  due  to  peaty  matters  held  in  solution.  This  is 
specially  the  case  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  in  new  reser- 
voirs: such  matters  are  entirely  harmless. 

I >,•,/„ ilium*  in  Water. — In  addition  to  the  soluble 


and    suspended    impurities   already   mentioned, 
FIG.  5. 


we   find 


Organisms  in  Croton  Water. 

living  organisms  in  water — animals  and  plants.  Figs.  5 
and  6  show  some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  Croton 
and  Ridgewood  waters.  They  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam B.  Lewis  for  the  metropolitan  board  of  health. 

These  animals  when  magnified  by  the  microscope  are 
very  frightful  in  their  appearance  and  motions,  but  they 
are  not  really  objectionable.  The  plants  even  exercise  a 
untying  influence  on  the  water.  It  is  stated  by  a  cele- 
•  rated  English  author  that  the  providential  spread  of  the 
American  weed  Anacharin  aleinaetntm  has  saved  thousands 
of  lives  by  the  purifying  influence  which  it  has  exerted  on 
the  watercourses  in  certain  districts  in  England.  These  plants 
liberate  oxygen,  which  attacks  poisonous  dead  organic  mat- 
ter and  destroys  it,  thus  ridding  the  water  of  its  most  danger- 
ous impurities.  It  occasionally  happens,  however,  owing 
perhaps  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season,  that  microscopic 
animals  or  plants  multiply  to  such  an  unusual  extent  in 
the  waters  of  lakes  or  rivers  as  to  produce  serious  annoy- 
ance. This  occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  Croton  Lake, 


S 


Organisms  In  Ridgewood  Water. 

he  water  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odor.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  established  that  the  ova  of  entozoa  (the 
eggs,  or  embryos  of  parasitic  worms)  gain  sometimes  en- 
rance  to  the  body  by  the  water  we  drink.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  animalcula  in  the 
,'roton,  Ridgewood,  and  other  city  waters  of  the  U.  S.  are 
such  embryos,  or,  in  fact,  that  they  are  in  any  way  objec- 
tionable. In  Iceland,  however,  it  is  stated  that  one-sixth 
of  the  deaths  are  caused  by  hydatids  in  the  liver.  These 
are  the  larval  forms  of  the  tsenia  or  tapeworm  of  the  dog. 
Young  leeches,  contained  in  drinking-water,  sometimes  fix 
themselves  on  the  pharynx.  In  a  march  of  the  French  in 
Algiers  400  men  were  in  the  hospital  at  one  time  from  this 
cause.  (See  F.  Cohn,  Microiknp.  Analyse  der  /Irnnnen- 
wiltser,  Beit.  3;  Biol.  d.  Pflame,  i.  108;  James  Bell, 
Microscopical  Examination  nf  Water  for  Domestic  Use, 
Monthly  Micros.  J.,  Apr.,  1871,  p.  163  ;  C.  F.  Oissler,  Con- 
tributions to  the  fauna  of  the  Croton  Water,  New  York, 
1872.) 

III.  SEA- WATER.— The  ocean  is  the  great  and  final  recep- 
tacle of  all  waters  which  escape  evaporation,  and  it  conse- 
quently receives  the  mineral  and  other  impurities  which  the 
rivers  and  smaller  streams  carry  along  in  solution  or  sus- 
pension. From  the  surface  of  the  ocean  the  water  evapo- 
rates, rising  into  the  atmosphere  to  fall  again  in  the  form 
of  rain. 

Analysis  of  Sea-  Water,  oy  Von  Bibra. 

AUutlc  OMU.    De«l8«.. 

Specific  gravity ,B,l-?f5 

Chloride  of  sodium IWJ.lt 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

Chloride  of  calcium •"•"• 

Chloride  of  magnesium I"-"* 

Chloride  of  aluminum y""" 

Chloride  of  iron trace- 

Chlorideof  manganese ••••••• 

Bromide  of  sodium 

Iodide  of  sodium •] 

Sulphate  of  potassa ' 

Sulphate  of  magnesia JJJ-JJJ 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Carbonate  of  lime.... 

Silver.... 

Copper.. 


MUI 

8.3» 


31.87 

IM 

3.3.1 

|M  -.1 

trace. 


Leaa--  .............................. 


. 

olllea 

Organic  matter 
Bitumen  .............. 

Total  in  1  U.  S.  gallon  ...-..-  «M-»1 
Percentage  by  weight  ......... 

Water 


Weight  of  1  gallon -»»22. 


_ 

1  MM  1"  .-r<. 
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Entering  the  soil,  it  again  issues  in  the  form  of  springs, 
with  a  fresh  quantity  oi'  dissolved  mineral  matter?,  whic-h  it 
hears  onward  to  the  ocean.  Thus,  again  anil  again,  the  rain- 
drops have  performed  the  voyage  to  the  sea.  carl]  time  laden 
with  the  little  cargo  of  dissolved  salts.  In  this  manner  the 

,,,.,.;,,,  |,as   IH <e  very  saline:  it  is  tlie  reee]itnclc  for  the 

soluble  matters  which  are  washed  out  of  the  earth's  crust. 
The  foregoing  analysis  of  sea-water  was  made  by  Von 
Bibm.  The  numbers  represent  grains  in  1  U.  S.  gallon  of 
L'.'il  euliie  ini'hcs.  The  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Dead 
S-a  was  made  by  the  Jlerepaths. 

••In  addition  to  the  substances  already  mentioned,  sea- 
water  contains  about  .3  grin,  per  litre  of  bromine,  and  very 
minute  amounts  of  inline  and  fluorine  ;  also  ttifira,  pKof- 
jilmrie  nri'i/  (Voclcker,  Cheat,  (luz.,  viii.  346),  ctilric  nnd 
,n,i:/:i''*i,-  ri<rlmii<iteii  in  small  proportions.  The  amount  of 
carbonates  is  largest  near  the  land,  and  is  very  small  in  the 
water  of  the  ocean  (J.  Davy,  Eil.  New  fit  it.  Juui-n.,  xlvii. 
3201.  Sileer,  lend,  copper,  and  arsenic  ha\-e  been  detected 
either  in  sea-water,  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  or  animals, 
or  in  the  deposit  formed  inside  the  boilers  of  ocean  steam- 
ers (Malaguti,  Durocher,  Sarzeaud,  Ann.  Chitn.  Phys.  [3], 
xxviii.  1 2-' :  Field,  Chem.  Gaz.,  1857,  p.  93  ;  Daubrce.  Cnmpt. 
rend.,  xxxii.  827).  In  fact,  since  the  oeean  is  the  common 
recipient  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  discharged 
from  springs  and  constituting  rivers,  most  of  the  material 
abstracted  by  their  water  from  the  interior  and  surface  of 
the  earth  passes  into  it,  and  all  substances  which  exist  in 
spring-water  may  be  expected  to  exist,  to  some  extent,  in 
sea-water.  The  gaseous  contents  of  sea-water  are  nitrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  amounting  altogether  to 
from  10  to  30  c.  c.  per  litre,  according  to  different  observers. 
The  amount  appears  to  be  greater  at  a  depth  of  about  2000 
feet  than  near  the  surface,  but  at  about  4000  feet  the  water 
contains  scarcely  any  dissolved  gases.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  gases  have  not  been  estimated  with  much 
accuracy.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  stated  to  vary  from  2  to 
nearly  40  c.  c.  per  litre,  oxygen  from  about  1  to  3  c.  c.  per 
litre,  and  nitrogen  from  12  to  17  c.  c.  per  litre.  (Airn6, 
I'o,,,,.  Ann..  Ix.  404 ;  Hayes,  Sill.  Am.  J.,  1851,  421 ;  Compt. 
renit.,  vi.  616;  Lewy,  Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.,  ii.  535;  viii.  425; 
xii.  5;  Bischof,  Chem.  Phys.  Geol.,  i.  113;  Thorpe,  Chem. 
Soe.  J.  [2],  v.  189.)"—  Watte'*  Diet. 

The  question  arises,  If  these  saline  substances  are  being 
carried  to  the  sea,  is  it  not  becoming  much  salter?  A  cal- 
culation has  been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  about  36 
cubic  miles  of  water  are  poured  into  the  ocean  daily  by  the 
rivers.  But  then  this  vast  quantity  of  water  is  so  small 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  ocean  that 
it  would  take  30.000  years  for  all  the  water  in  the  ocean  to 
rise  as  vapor,  fall  as  rain,  and  make  one  trip  back  to  the 
ocean  again. 

Inland  Seas. — Where  evaporation  is  rapid,  inland  seas 
and  lakes  which  drain  considerable  areas  become  even  more 
salt  than  the  ocean.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
are  examples.  The  Dead  Sea  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,  which  drains  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
no  outlets  to  this  lake,  and  evaporation  is  rapid.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  Dead  Sea  has  come  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  salt.  The  above  analysis  of  this  water  by 
the  Herepaths  shows  that  it  contains  nearly  31  ounces  of 
saline  matter  in  a  gallon,  while  the  water  of  the  Atlantic 
contains  less  than  5  ounces.  The  following  table  gives  a 
comparison  of  the  waters  of  some  other  inland  seas  with 
that  of  the  ocean  : 


Density. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean 1.027 

The  Dead  Sea 1.172 

The  (ireat  Salt  Lake 1.170 

LakeOroomiah,  in  Persia.1.188 


Grains  of 
saline  mati«r 
in  1  gullon. 

2139 
18488 
15203 
18209 


Ounces  of 
saline  ni:i[[rr 
in  1  gallon. 

4.89 
30.86 
34.72 
41.60 


The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  salts  contained  in 
the  Dead  Sea  water  and  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  not 
surprising.  The  ocean  receives  the  saline  matters  washed 
put  of  all  the  continents,  while  these  inland  seas  are  local 
in  their  sources  of  supply.  They  receive  the  washings  of 
limited  areas,  and  the  salts  they  contain  must  necessarily 
partake  of  the  character  of  those  particular  countries  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

IV.  MIXERAL  WATERS. — Waters  which  contain  unusually 
large  quantities  of  any  of  the  ordinary  impurities,  or  which 
are  characterized  by  unusual  constituents,  are  known  as 
mineral  waters.  Such  waters  may  be  valuable  for  their 
medicinal  properties  or  as  sources  of  the  special  substances 
which  they  contain.  As  examples  of  medicinal  waters 
we  have  sulphur  springs,  which  contain  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen ;  chalybeate  springs,  which  contain  iron,  etc. ;  while 
brines  and  borax-waters  are  valuable  for  the  extraction  of 
salt  and  borax. 

Sulphur  Waters. — Waters  containing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Those 


of  Harrowgate,  Croft,  and  Aix-la-Chapellc  are  renowned 
in  Europe,  while  we  have  in  the  U.  S.  numerous  exuiiipli^, 
among  which  are  the  White,  Red,  nnd  Salt  Sulphur  springs 
of  Virginia,  the  White  Sulphur  springs  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Kichlield,  Sharon,  Chittenango,  and  Florida  springs  of 
New  York  State.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  i 
waters  a  sweet  taste  and  a  very  peculiar  odor,  which  some 
consider  offensive.  These  waters  have  the  property  of 
blackening  silver;  persons  who  visited  these  springs  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  republic,  when  specie  was  current,  no- 


ticcd a  gradual  darkening  of  their  "  change,"  which  finally 
became  quite  black,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  black  sui- 
phidc  of  silver.     The   following  analyses    by  the   writer 
show  the  composition  of  such  waters  : 

In  1  U.  S.  gallon  ot  231  cubic 
inches. 

Chittcnango,  Madison  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Florida. 

M'.MU.'ll,- 

erv  CO., 
N.  Y. 

While 

Sulphur 

Cave 

Spring. 

Magnesia 
Spring. 

Florida 

Spring. 

Hvdrosulphate  of  sodium 
(NaS  US)  

Grains. 
0.117 

0.386 
1.128 

Grains. 
0.757 
0.929 

2.008 
1.390 

0.711 

22.143 
8.317 
6.972 

5.880 

trace. 
0.793 

0.176 
43.390 

1.91654 

Hydrosulphate  of  calcium 
(CaS  IIS)  

0.213 
81.420 

trace. 

1.953 

106.126 
traee. 
7JJ89 
0.257 

115.085 
trace. 
12.718 
0.020 

Sulphate  of  lime  

Sulphate  of  strontia  
Sulphate  of  magnesia  

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (NaO, 
HO2CO2)  

Hicarboiiatc  of  magnesia- 

22.017 
0.078 
0.156 
1.037 

23.973 
0.156 
0.233 
1.569 

20.779 
0.325 
0.333 
1.833 

Chloride  of  potassium  
Chloride  of  sodium  

0.082 
0.286 
trace. 

0.222 
0.5  19 

trace. 
0.577 

Silica          .          

Sulphur  (in  suspension)  
Sulphide  of  iron   (in   sus- 
pension)   

Total  solid  contents  per 

107.359 
0.339 

142.113 
1.397 

153.356 
2.4 

Total  sulphur  in  the  me- 
tallic sulphides  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.... 

Cubic  fnchet  of  Casper  Gallon. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gas  

0.884 
20.480 

2.754 
15.934 

5.623 
19.436 

3.765 
32.169 

With   the  exception  o 
substances  found  in  these 
cnt  from  those  contained 

Hydrosulphate  of  sot 
Hydrosulphate  of  cal 
Hyposulphite  of  soda 
Sulphur 

the   following   compon 
waters  are  not  essential 
in  most  spring-waters  : 

him  (NaSJ 
duin  (CaS,H 
(NaO.S 

nds,  the 
ly  differ- 

tS). 
S). 
20a). 

..     (Kl 

Sulphuretted  hydrogt 

To  the  last-mentioned  su 
water  is  due,  while  by  the 
the  action  of  the  oxygen 
milky  turbidity  is  produc 
Saline  Waters.  —  The  c 
magnesium  often  occur  in 
as  to  cause  a  decided  salir 
the  first-mentioned  salt, 
disagreeable  when  cause 
phate  of  soda  (Glauber  s 
may  also  be  the  cause  of 
important  sources  of  nal 
belong  to  the  first-menti 
manufactured  in  the  U. 
or   wells.      This    table  e; 
brines  of  Michigan  and 
Goessmann  of  the  Massa( 
Analys 

n  gas         (HS) 

bstance  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
free  sulphur,  which  is  formed  by 
of  the  air  on  this  gas,  the  white 
ed. 
jlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and 
spring  waters  in  such  quantities 
e  taste  —  agreeable  in  the  case  of 
f  not  too  intense,  but  bitter  am] 
d  by  either  of  the  others.     Sul- 
alt)  or  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt) 
a,  saline  taste.     Brines,  which  are 
ional  wealth  in  many  countries, 
oned   class.     Nearly  all  the  sail 
3.  is  obtained  from  salt  springs 
ihibits  analyses  of  some  of  the 
New  York,    made  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
husetts  Agricultural  College  : 
•s  of  Urines. 

Michigan. 

New  York. 

East 
autumn 

Co.  'swell. 

Ranizor 
Co.'s  well. 

Syracuse. 

Salina. 

Chloride  of  sodium  

16.86 
0.96 
2.27 

11.15 

19.86 
1.26 
2.96 
0.07 
24.15 
75.85 

l&M 

0.14 
0.08 

0.57 

14.94 
0.13 
0.08 
0.59 

Chloride  of  magnesium  

Sulphate  of  lime  

Total  saline  matter  
Water  

2IU>4 
79.76 
100.00 

16.15 

83.85 
100.00 

15.74 

K)fl.(X) 

100.00 

Similar  brines  occur  in  Kansas,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
other  States.     Over  9,000,000    bushels  of  salt  have   been 
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manufactured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse  in  a  single 
.11.  The  brine  is  here  pumped  up  through  artesian 
«elU  from  u  depth  of  Hill  or  ."i(Mi  feet.  It  is  undoubtedly 
durired  from  buds  of  rock-salt,  such  beds  having  hem  :il 
ready  di-eo\ered  ill  Canada,  not  very  fur  distant.  The 
,ua  St.  C.ilh:irine's  Spring  in  Canada  contains  largo 
quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium, 
Jhlch  give  its  water  a  bitter  taste.  The  Ki--ingcn  hitler 
water  illustrates  the  class  of  waters  that  owe  their  peculiar 
qualities  to  the  sulphate-*  of  soda  ami  magnc-ia. 

I ,-'„ l,il,,«*  Shrilly*. — W liters  charged  with  such  quanti- 

,|  carbonic   acid  as  to  causo'thcm  to  sparkle  ami  i-tler- 

as  they  flow  from  the  spring  are  called   nrSilnlmm. 

(l»  in::    I"   the   solvent  ]iowor  of  this   acid   upon  lime.-t - 

ninl  -oinc  other  rocks,  such  waters  generally  hold  consider- 
able c|iiiiiitiiies  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  in  solution  in 
the  form  of  liicarbonates;  when  the  latter  is  present  in 
,|-i:iniities  of  a  grain  or  more  to  the  gallon,  the  spring  is 
called  a  i-lni/i/l'i'iitr,  from  the  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who  worked  in  iron  at  an  early  day,  the  '  7,, ,/,,/,,-„.  These 
Waters  often  contain  con-idi-rablc  i|iiantiti«-s  of  chloride  of 
in,  and  frequently  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium,  as 
^,-11  a-  lih-arbonates  of  >oda  and  Hthia.  Such  is  the-  cha- 
:  of  the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters  in  this  coun- 
try, the  well-known  springs  of  Saratoga  and  Hallston  in 
New  York.  Ki;:.  7  IB  a  section  of  the  Saratoga  valley,  which 
shows  you  the  position  of  the  rocky  strata  there: 

Fio.  7. 


Section  of  Saratoga  Valley. 

Beginning  with  the  uppermost,  the  rocks  of  Saratoga 
county  are:  (1)  the  Hudson  River  and  Utica  shales  and 
slates;  (2)  theTrenton  limestone;  (3)  the  Calciferous  sand- 
rock,  which  is  a  silicious  limestone  ;  (4)  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone; and  (5)  the  Laurentian  formation  of  gneiss  and 
granite  of  unknown  thickness.  The  northern  half  of  the 
county  is  occupied  by  the  elevated  ranges  of  Laurentian 
rocks':  flanking  these  occur  the  Potsdam,  Calciferous,  and 
Trenton  beds,  which  appear  in  succession  in  parallel  bands 
through  the  central  part  of  the  county.  These  are  covered 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  county  by  the  Utica  and  Hud- 
son River  slates  and  shales.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
is,  however,  the  break  or  vertical  fissure  which  occurs  in  the 
Saratoga  valley,  which  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The 
strata  on  one  side  of  the  fissure  have  been  elevated  above 
their  original  position,  so  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  on  the 
left  meets  the  edges  of  the  Calciferous  sandrock,  and  even 
the  Trenton  limestone,  on  the  right.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
this  fissure,  or/null,  in  the  towns  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston, 
that  the  springs  occur.  The  Laurentian  rocks,  consisting 
of  highly  crystalline  gneiss,  granite,  and  syenite,  are  al- 
most impervious,  while  the  overlying  Potsdam  sandstone 
is  very  porous,  and  callable  of  holding  large  quantities  of 
water.  In  this  rock  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  prob- 
ably have  their  origin.  The  surface-waters  of  the  Lauren- 
tian hills,  flowing  down  over  the  exposed  edges  of  the  Pots- 
dam beds,  penetrate  the  porous  sandstones,  become  saturated 
with  mineral  matter,  partly  derived,  perhaps,  from  the 
limestones  above,  and  are  forced  to  the  surface  at  a  lower 
level  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  valley  in  which  tho 
springs  all  occur  indicates  the  lino  of  a  fault  or  fracture  in 
the  rocky  crust,  the  strata  on  the  W.  side  of  which  are 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  corresponding  strata  on  the  E. 
The  mineral  waters  probably  underlie  the  southern  half 
of  the  entire  county,  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface, 
the  accident  of  the  fault  determining  their  appearance  as 
springs  in  the  valley  of  Saratoga  Springs,  where,  by  virtue 
of  the  greater  elevation  of  their  distant  source,  they  reach 
the  surface  through  crevices  in  the  rocks  produced  by  the 


fracture.    Their  common  origin  in  also  shown  by  analviii; 
all  the,  springs  contain  the  «un.  oilly 

the  name  order  of  nbnuo  .  „  Of 

conci  ntration  merely.      Tho-c   ti.mi  the   <!>  .   »re 

the    most    eon.-cntiaied.      Th, i-ht.:<nt-     to    win.  li    the 

:  the  water  and  its  most  inum -chat.- 

ai-e  due  are — chloride  of  sodium,  bicarbonate  ot   lino 

carbonate  of  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  free  c»r- 

nthcr  important  though   h -s  speedily  active 

eon-tittients  arc — bicarbonate  of  iron,  bicarbonate  of  lithia, 

iodide  ot    -o'iium.   and    bromide  of  sodium.      Beside-   the 

natural   -piin  i:  -.  -i  -x  cr  a  I   artesian  wells  have  been  bored  to 

depths  reach  i  n  L'  in  -"me  cases  861  feet.    All  theie  have  been 

tul  in  bringing  up  t  cry  concentrated  waters  of  the 

same  chemical    < -haiactvr  as  the   natural    spring*.     It   U 

>   can  he  obtained  anywhere 

in  the  southern  portions  of  the  county  by  tapping  the 
underlying  I'..t-'hnn  sandstone.  Ill  all  <•!  -  the 

water  i  i  -r-  to  and  above  the  surface.  Down  in  the  rocky 
i  i--i-!  \  oir  the  water  is  charged  with  gate*  under  great  pres- 
sure. As  the  wni  1  to  the  surface  the  pressure 
diminishes,  and  a  portion  of  gas  escapes  with  effervescence. 
Th"  wells  deliver,  therefore,  enormous  volumes  of  gas  with 
the  water — a  perfect  suds  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
burette. 1  hydrogen. 

The  High  Rock  Spring  was  the  first  to  attract  attention. 
It  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  who  highly  prized  the 
medicinal     virtues     of    its 
.r    waters.     The  Indian  name 
Jgu     Saraghtoga  means  "  place 
____./&»        of    salt."      In    1767    they 
^~  brought  Sir  William  Jobn- 

lie  spring  on  a  lit- 
tcr.  The  spring  riser  in  a 
little  mound  of  stone  three 
or  four  feet  high,  which 
appears  like  a  miniature 
volcano,  except  that  spark- 
ling water  instead  of  melt- 
ed  lava  flows  from  its  little 
crater.  When  Sir  William 
Johnson  visited  the  spring, 
and  in  fact  until  <|ii  •• 
cently,  the  water  did  not 
overflow  the  mound,  but 
came  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  summit,  some  other 
hidden  outlet  permitting  it 
to  escape.  The  Indians 
had  a  tradition,  however, 
which  was  undoubtedly 
true,  that  the  water  for- 
merly flowed  over  the  rim  of  the  opening.  A  few  years 
ago  the  property  changed  bands,  and  the  new  owners, 
convinced  that  by  stopping  the  lateral  outlet  they  could 
cause  the  water  again  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  rock, 
employed  a  number  of  men  to  undermine  the  mound,  and 
with  a  powerful  hoisting-derrick  to  lift  it  off  and  set  it  one 
side,  that  the  spring  might  be  explored. 

Analyrii  of  a  Fragment  of  the  Itiyh  Rock. 

Carbonate  of  lime 9J.17 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron 

Alumina 

Sand  and  clay 


2.49 
0.07 
Ml 


Organic  matter..... . 

Moisture 

Undetermined  and  loss 


0.3* 
,._0.4« 
100.00 


Just  below  the  mound  were  found  four  logs,  two  of  which 
rested  upon  the  other  two  at  right  angles,  forming  a  curb. 
Under  fte  logs  were  bundles  of  twigs  resting  i.po 
dark  brown  or  black  soil  of  a  previous  s« 
some  ancient  seekers  afU-r  health  had  f. 

~^&iMttttSf5r* 


water  ha 


p 


the  apex  — 

coal  of  an  ancient  fire. 


The  Indian  tradition  went  back 
erflowed  the  rock  :  bow 
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WATER. 


There  are  springs  in  the  Auvergne, 
:h  the  peasantry  are  in  the  habit  of  sus- 
pending little  wire  baskets  containing  egg-shells,  or  craw- 


placed  in  position 
in  France,  in  whic 


fishes,  or  medallions,  which  become  thickly  incrusted  with 
tufa  in  a  few  days.  The  table  below  gives  the  writer's 
analyses  of  several  of  these  springs.  Thus,  there  are 


FIG.  8. 


! 


Section  of  the  High  Eock  Spring. 


springs  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  the  concentrated  artesian 
waters  to  the  mild  Saratoga  Seltzer,  which  is  used  with 
wines,  as  the  original  Seltzer  (Sellers)  from  the  spring  of  the 


late  grand  duke  of  Nassau  has  long  been  used.  Ilathorn's 
Spring  is  the  strongest  natural  spring  yet  discovered  in 
the  county,  while  the  Ballston  Artesian  Lithia  Spring  fur- 


-<ltta?y»e»  of  some  of  the  Springs  and  Artesian  Welle  of  Saratoga  Co.,  If.  Y. 


Compound*  a*  they  exist  in 
solution  in  the  waters. 

IN  SABATOGA. 

IN  BALLSTON. 

Star 
Spring. 

High 
Rock 
Spring. 

Seltzer 
Spring. 

Pavil- 

ion 
Spring. 

United 
States 
Spring. 

Ha- 
thorn 
Spring. 

CryBtal 
SpVing. 

Con- 
gress 
Spring. 

Empire 
Spring. 

Geyser 
spout* 
ing 
well. 

Glacier 
spouting 
well. 

Ballston 
Artesian 
Lithia 
well. 

Frank- 
lin Ar. 
tc-sian 
well. 

Conde- 
Denton- 
ian  well. 

398.361 
9.695 
0.571 
0.126 
trace. 
1.586 
12.662 
61.912 
1H.4M 
trace. 
0.096 
1.213 
5.400 

390.127 
8.974 
0.731 
0.086 
trace. 
1.967 
34.888 
51.924 
131.739 
trace. 
0.494 
1.478 
1.608 
trace. 

134.291 
1.335 
0.630 
0.031 
trace. 
0.899 
29.428 
40.339 
89.869 
trace, 
trace. 
1.703 
0.557 
trace. 

459.903 
7.660 
0.987 
0.071 
trace. 
9.486 
3.764 
76.267 
120.169 
trace. 
0.875 
2.570 
2.032 
0.007 

141.872 
8.624 
0.844 
0.047 
trace. 
4.847 
4.666 
72.883 
93.119 
0.018 
0.909 
0.714 
trace. 
0.016 

509.968 
9.597 
1.534 
0.198 
trace. 
11.447 
4.288 
176.463 
170.646 
trace. 
1.737 
1.128 
trace. 
0.006 

328.468 
8.327 
0.414 
0.066 
trace. 
4.326 
10.064 
75.161 
101.881 
trace. 
0.726 
2.038 
2.158 
0.009 

400.444 
8.049 
8.559 
0.138 
trace. 
4.761 
10.775 
121.757 
143.399 
trace. 
0.928 
0.340 
0.889 
0.016 

506.630 
4.292 
0.266 
0.606 
trace. 
V.080 
9.022 
42.953 
l«l.  606 

tniro. 

0.070 
0.793 
2.769 
0.023 

562.080 
24.634 
2.212 
0.248 
trace. 
7.004 
71.232 
149  343 
170.392 
0.425 
2.014 
0.979 
0.318 
trace. 

702.2:1:1 
40446 
3.579 
0.234 
trace. 
6.247 
17.624 
193.972 
227.070 
0.082 
2.083 
0.647 
0.252 
0.010 

750.030 
33  276 
3.643 
0.124 
trace. 
7.750 
11.928 
180.602 
238.156 
0.867 
3.881 
1.581 
0.520 
0.050 

659.344 
33.930 
4.665 
0.235 

6.777 
94.604 
177.868 
202.332 
0.002 
1.231 
1.609 
0.762 
0.011 

645.481 
9.232 
2.368 
0.225 
trace. 
10.514 
34.400 
U8.SU 
178.484 
0.189 
4.739 
2.296 
trace. 
0.003 

Iodide  of  sodium  

Fluoride  of  calcium  
Bicarbonate  of  lithia  
Bicarbonate  of  soda  
Bicarbonate  of  magnesia  
Bicarbonate  of  lime  
Bicarbonate  of  strontia  
Bicarbonate  of  baryta.  
Bicarbonate  of  iron  
Sulphate  of  potassa  
Phosphate  of  soda  

Silica  

trace. 
1.283 
trace. 

1.223 
2.260 
truce. 

0.374 
2.561 
trace. 

0.329 
3.165 
trace. 

0.094 
3.184 
trace. 

0.131 
1.260 
trace. 

0.305 
3.213 
trace. 

trace. 
0.840 

trace. 

0.418 
1.458 
trace. 

trace. 
0.665 
trace. 

0.458 
0.699 
trace. 

0.077 
0.761 
trace. 

0.263 
0.735 
trace. 

0.395 
1.026 
trace. 

Total  perU.  S.  gal.,  231  cu.  in. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  

ni.wi 

630.500 

302.017 

6S7.275 

331.837 

888.403 

537.155 

700.895 

680.436 

WI1.54I! 

l,l!i:,.f,s-j 

1.233.246 

1,1*1.361 

1,047.700 

407.650 
1.0091 
52"  P. 

409.458 
1.0092 
52"  F. 

BM^OBO 

1.0034 
50=  P. 

332.458 
1.0095 

245.734 
1.0035 

375.747 
1.0115 

317.452 
1.0060 

392.289 
1.096 

344.669 

451.082 
1.0120 

4<S.4.58 

426.114 
1.0159 

460.066 
1.0135 

358.345 
1.0125 

Bases  and  Acids,  as  actually  found  in  the  Analysis,  uncombined. 

Sodium  

160.239 
0.163 
43.024 
trace. 
0.056 
16.992 
0.491 
trace. 
246.357 
0.44S 
0.106 
trace. 
2.483 
trace, 
trace. 
56.606 
56.606 
1.283 
trace. 
23.160 
0.4!}fi 
0.187 
1.206 

163.216 
0.202 
45.540 
trace. 
0.292 
15.048 
0.598 
1.223 
241.017 
0.568 
0.072 
trace. 
0.739 
trace, 
trace. 
62.555 
62.555 
2.260 
trace. 
25.591 
0.148 
0.232 
3.323 

61.003 
0.093 
31.066 
trace, 
trace. 
11.051 
0.689 
0.374 
82.128 
0.489 
0.026 
trace. 
0.256 
trace, 
trace. 
44.984 
44.984 
2.561 
trace. 
18.  40.-, 
0.051 
0.105 
2.803 

182.084 
0.876 
41.540 
trace. 
0.517 
20.895 
1.040 
0.329 
282.723 
0.767 
0.060 
trace. 
0.934 
0.004 
trace. 
60.461 
60.461 
3.155 
trace. 
24.736 
0.1  R7 
1.116 
MM 
0.001 

4.515 
57.269 
0.499 
32.189 
0.009 
0.537 
19.968 
0.289 
0.094 
90.201 
0.656 
0.039 
trace, 
trace. 
0.008 
trace. 
50.380 

Mjao 

3.184 
trace. 
20.613 

5.024 
202.058 
1.179 
58.989 
Irace. 
1.026 
48.346 
0.456 
0.131 
314.037 
1.188 
0.166 
trace, 
trace. 
0.003 
trace. 
104.928 
104.928 
1.260 
trace. 
42.929 

6.326 
132.006 
0.445 
35.218 
trace. 
0.429 
20.592 
0.824 
0.305 
203.292 
0.322 
0.055 
trace. 
0.992 
0.004 
trace. 
54.984 
64.984 
3.213 
trace. 
22.496 
0.199 
0.509 
0.959 

4.611 
162.324 
0.490 
49.569 
trace. 
0.549 
33.358 
0.137 
trace. 
246.834 
6.645 
0.117 
trace. 
0.409 
0.008 
trace. 
80.249 
80.249 
0.840 

33.828 

0.082 
0.560 
1.024 
0.002 

13.0311 
251.031 

17.653 
299.005 
0.798 
82.326 
0.430 
2.292 
49.480 
0.639 
0.077 
470.997 
2.829 
0.104 
trace. 
0.239 
0.025 
trace. 
125.973 
125.973 
0.761 
trace. 
51.64 
0.018 
0.911 
1.136 
0.006 

18.104 
286.221 
0.698 
69.942 
0.001 
0.727 
48.731 
0.65! 
0.263 
416.278 
3.623 
0.197 
trace. 
0.350 
0.006 
trace. 
136.133 
136.1:13 
0.735 

55.696 
0.070 
0.797 
9.011 
0.001 

4.833 
263.769 
1.082 
61.698 
0.094 
2.799 
43.383 
0.929 
0.395 
396.096 
1.839 
0.189 
trace, 
trace. 
0.002 
trace. 
110.019 
110.019 
1.026 
trace. 
45.013 

1.237 
3.277 
trace 

0.720 
58.901 
11.211 
1.190 
40.915 
0.396 
trace. 
352.825 
1.718 
0.208 

trace. 

0.146 

trace. 

11'.'.  MO 
112.8SO 
0.665 
tnice. 
411.  IN3 
0.029 
0.824 
6.785 

da^nesia  
'rotoiyde  of  iron  
Alumina  

Joracic  acid  
Jarbonte  acid  in  carbonates... 
"arbonic  acid,  for  bicarbonatefl 

Fater  In  bicarbonates  
Oxygen  in  KOfSO^l  
Oxygen  in  LiO(II(V-JCOo)  
Oxygen  in  NmO(HOK)6«)  
Oxygen  lnJ!f«O(HO,PO«).... 

Total  per  U.  8.  gal.,  231  cu.  in. 
Total  residue  by  evaporation 

0.570 
0.441 

ii.  no? 

1.347 
0.408 
0.001 

(117.367 
537.600 

:ai  :: 

6.17.77:. 

831.837     888.403 

'.17.  l.'.fi     700.895 

I'll  .r.lll 

1,233.246 

1.184.368 

1.0)7.700 

(102.IWI 

260.640  1  740.550  I  459.670  ,  588.818  ,    832.483 

].n:,.Y7:;o      992.540      892.670 

WATER. 
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nHies  from  its  artesian  tube  the  most  concentrated  wider 

v,.t     obtained.        The    peculiar    evellenCO    of    till;    Congre-s 

Spring  is  due  to  tlie  faet  tlmt  it  contains  very  much  less 
ron  than  any  other  spring,  anil  that  it  contains  in  tin 
nost  desirable  proportions  those  substanees  which  pro- 
laci  ils  in'reeiiblo  flavor  and  satisfactory  niedieiiml  effects; 
wither  holding  them  in  excess  nor  lacking  in  anything  that 
-  de-irablc  in  this  class  of  waters. 
In  the  foil. .wing  table  are  some  partial  analyses  of  nearly 

all  the  mineral  springs  of  the  county,  which  are  sufficiently 

complete  for  comparison.     The  numbers  represent  grains 

in  1  U.  S.  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches: 

'/'„/,/,•   ,hnici'n;/   tin'   '/'"'•<'  Viiiintitiet  »f  Mlii'-rnl   Mnttrr  trft 
/,,/  evaporation,  anil  »/  name  of  the  mure  important  Uun- 

*litU'  III*. 


s  • 
3  1 

a 

3 

^"i 

Jfjg 

5! 

1-5 

if 

b 
°y 

SPRING. 

2  I 

•i 

•  fl  -- 

°c 

s° 

»i 

Is. 
°1 

|j| 

<3 

Sa 

is 

t. 

z" 

_io 

s 

M 

3 

Balaton  Artesian  Li- 

thi'i  Well      

,055.74 

783.30 

272.43 

238.16 

180.60 

.58 

Franklin         Artesian 
\Vclt                   

992.54 

muu 

299.27 

202.33 

177.87 

1.61 

Conde  -Dentonlau 

Well             

892.67 

654.70 

237.97 

178.48 

158.35 

2.29 

CevserSpoutinu'  We'll. 

ll.uhorn's  Spring  
Hamilton  Spring  

832.48 
740.55 
611.71 
588.82 

586.71 
519.55 
411.00 
408.4'J 

248.71 

221.00 

liOll.71 
180.3:5 

170.:  19 
170.65 
144.84 
143.40 

149.34 

176.46 
104.80 
121.76 

0.98 
1.13 
1.80 
0.34 

Hi  -h  Rock  Spring  

M2.H 

399.10 

143.25 

131.74 

54.92 

1.48 

Washington  Spring.... 

Excelsior  Spring  

353.23 
611.05 

215.00 
473.00 

188.21 

138.05 

9fl!sf 

40.56 
72.27 

2.40 

2.84 

Pavilion  Spring  

602.08 

467.56 

1:11.51 

120.17 

76.73 

'2.51 

354.79 

220.50 

1:14.27 

110.72 

60.01 

3.97 

Coluiulinn  Spring  

353.08 
537.60 
459.67 
280  16 

219.00 
408.05 
33rt.7!l 
171.00 

134.08 
129.55 
122.88 
119.16 

104.89 
124.46 
101.88 
94.02 

78.05 
61.91 
75.16 
63.75 

3.26 
1.21 

•j.i  H 
3.36 

United  .States  Spring. 
Empire  Spring  

260.84 
460.32 
238.97 

1S0.4S 
U6.K 

110.35 
105.16 
103.35 

93.12 

113.54 
89.87 

72.88 
48.10 
40.34 

0.71 
1.34 
1.70 

15553 

7350 

82.03 

79.80 

27.84 

?51 

Village  Spring,  Balls- 
ton  .'.... 

153.09 

7.1.01 

78.09 

65.08 

21.59 

2.00 

Chalybeate!. — Almost  all  natural  waters  contain  minute 

Juantities  of  iron,  generally  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate, 
n  the  above  analyses  of  the  Saratoga  waters  are  recorded 
from  \  of  a  grain  to  3  grains  of  this  compound  of  iron  per 
gallon.  All  these  waters  are  therefore  chalybeate?,  but 
the  properties  of  the  iron  are  masked  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  much  larger  quantities  of  other  materials. 
Pliny  employed  tannic  acid  in  the  form  of  nutgall  tincture, 
which  forms  ink  with  the  iron,  in  testing  mineral  waters 
before  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In 
fact,  these  ferruginous  waters  are  characterized  by  a  styptic 
or  inky  taste,  due  to  the  iron  which  they  contain. 

.li'i'rf  Waters. — It  occasionally  happens  that  springs  are 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids,  such 
as  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric.  The  Rio  Vinagre,  in 
South  America,  is  supplied  by  such  springs ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  stream  carries  to  the  ocean  daily  an  amount 
of  acid  equal  to  82,720  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  69,638 
pounds  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  There  is  a  cele- 
brated spring  of  this  character  in  New  York  State,  known 
as  the  Oak  Orchard  Acid  Spring,  an  analysis  of  which  is 
here  presented : 
Aiialyti*  of  the  Oak  Orchard  Acid  Water,  by  Prof.  Porter. 

1  gallon  contains: 

Sulphuric  acid 133.312 

Proto-sulphate  of  iron 32.216 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 8.491 

Sulphate  of  lime 13.724 

Sulphate  of  alumina 6.413 

Sulphate  of  potash 2.479 

Sulphate  of  soda 3.162 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.432 

Silicic  acid 3.324 

Organic  matter 6.654 

Total  grains 211.207 

Alum  Waters. — In  several  localities  waters  occur  charged 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  alum,  which  is  a  double 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa.  These  waters  frequently 
contain  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  all  first  charged  with  this  acid,  which,  acting  on  feld- 
spathic  rocks  or  slates,  has  dissolved  the  alumina,  potash, 
etc.,  forming  the  sulphates  found  in  them  as  they  issue  at 
the  surface.  The  Rockbridgc  Alum  Spring  and  the  Church 
Hill  Alum  Spring,  in  Virginia,  are  examples  of  this  class. 
,vYr/.'i'.,ii«  H'mvn). — Almost  all  natural  waters  contain 
small  quantities  of  silica,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1  grain 
in  a  gallon  ;  but  the  waters  of  hot  springs,  especially  those 


which  contain  alkaline  carbonate*,  are  largely  charged 
with  -ilira.  und  in  the  neighborhood  <•'  th>  u  ,,uti.  t-  i 
masses  of  cili'-iou-  tula  are  formed.  The  war 
famous  (Jevser  in  Ireland  contain-  li  I  grain"  of  -ilica  in 
the  gallon.  There  arc  wonderful  geysers  in  California,  und 
|iiite.  recently  a  region  in  .Montana,  on  the  I  ppcr  Vellow- 
-tone,  has  been  explored  in  whkh  from  Hum  to  I  ,un  hot 
springs  occur.  One  of  the»e,  the  Grant  Geyser,  throwi  a 
column  of  hot  water  S  I'eet  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  o\,r 
200  feet  at  regular  interval*  of  thirty  two  hours,  while 
others  are  in  almoM  con-tant  operation. 

It'H-Hf  H  <i(rr«. — Minute  quantities  of  borax  (biborate  of 
soda)  are  found  in  many  mineral  waters — as,  for  inttame. 
the  waters  of  Saratoga -but  in  a  few  localities  waters  occur 
so  heavily  charged  with  this  salt  an  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  extract  it  for  manufacturing  purpose*.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  evaporating  the  waters  to  extract  the  borax  which 
they  contain,  the  borax-gatherers  content  themselvet  with 
collecting  the  crystals  formed  by  natural  evapor.ii 
along  the  margins  and  on  the  muddy  beds  of  the  borax 
lakes.  For  many  yearn  considerable  quantities  of  borax, 
called  tinea),  were  brought  from  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet. 
More  recently  California  hat  been  found  to  contain  borax 
lakes  of  great  size,  in  which  occur  ru»imous  quantities  of 
this  valuable  salt.  No  complete  analysis  of  the  waters  of 
these  lakes  has  yet  been  published,  but  according  to  G.  E. 
Moore  the  water  contains  535  grains  of  borax  per  gallon. 
Near  the  borax  lake  is  situated  a  wonderful  not  spring, 
from  which,  and  perhaps  from  others  of  similar  character, 
the  borax  of  the  lake  has  been  derived.  It  it  astonishingly 
rich  in  ammonia. 

Analytit  of  a  Borax  Spring,  California,  ly  Q.  E.  Moore. 

r.rmlom  la  ft  (*!)<>•. 

Chloride  of  potassium trace. 

Chloride  of  sodium 84.62 

Iodide  of  magnesium 0.09 

Bromldeof  magnesium trace. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 76.9« 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  NH4O.2COa 107.76 

Biborate  of  soda,  NaO,2BO, 103.29 

Sulphate  of  lime trace. 

Alumina 1.26 

Carbonic  ncid  (free) _- WU7 

Silicic  acid 8.23 

Total  grains  in  1  U.  S.  gallon 418.58 

V.  WATER  FOB  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES. — For  man- 
ufacturing purposes  pond  or  river  water  is  generally  se- 
lected, not  only  because  it  can  generally  be  obtained  in 
unlimited  quantities,  but  also  because  it  is  generally  softer 
than  spring-water.  For  many  purposes  the  impurities  of 
waters  are  often  seriously  objectionable.  When  used  in 
stationary  or  locomotive  boilers,  impure  water  produces 
incrustations  which  often  form  a  complete  lining.  As  much 
as  1300  pounds  of  calcareous  incrustation  have  been  taken 
from  the  boiler  of  a  single  locomotive  on  the  New  York 
Central  R.  R.  These  incrustations  are  very  poor  conduct- 
ors of  heat.  Their  presence  in  boilers  cause*,  therefore,  a 
great  waste  of  fuel.  It  is  estimated  by  the  French  engi- 
neers that  45  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  burned  under  loco- 
motive boilers  is  lost  owing  to  the  non-conducting  power 
of  the  incrustations.  Furthermore,  these  scales  prevent 
the  contact  of  the  water  with  the  plates  of  the  boiler,  the 
metal  becomes  therefore  overheated,  and  is  rapidly  burned 
out,  making  frequent  repairs  necessary.  Boiler  explosions 
are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  presence  of  incrusta 
the  metal  becoming  very  much  overheated,  causes  t 
to  crack,  which  permits  the  water  to  come  in  contact 
the  hot  metal:  a  great  quantity  of  fleam  being  at  once 
generated,  the  boiler  is  burst.  These  incrustations  vary 
somewhat  in  character  with  the  impurities  of  the  water,  by 
which  they  are  produced.  Their  chief  constituent*  are  CM 
bonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  li 
The  analyses  on  the  following  page  of  incrustations  from 
locomotives  on  the  New  York  dentral  R.  R.  were  made  b, 
the  writer. 


BH 

Sr.rmon£Ts  "metime,  employed  to  convert  the  oar- 
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WATER. 


Analytit  of  Boiler  Incrustation*. 


O 

« 

*& 

II 

gOUBCX. 

Structure. 

TtiicknuaB. 

a 

3 

fl    CJ 

S"3* 

Sat 

4>^j  a 

S 

|I 

J 

Total. 

S"" 

01 

O 

a 

= 

*~ 

0 

a 

1    Stationary  engine,  boiler- 
shop,  Syracuse,  hydrant 

(  Compact  ] 

-J  and  crys-  >• 

3-16ths  inch. 

74.07 

14.78 

9.19 

0.08 

1.14 

undet. 

0.65 

99.91 

'    -Maii'iitarv    engine,   ma- 

(    talliue.   ) 

ehine-.-liop,    Rochester. 

10  nios..  canal  water,  well 

,< 

2  inches. 

71.37 

§  26.87 



1.76 

100.00 

tatiyi's  of  the 

;;    I.,,  uothe.  No.  211,  frt.. 
both  roads,  .Syracuse  

.. 

Ul-Jd  inch. 

62.86 

12.62 

18.95 

0.92 

1.28 

undet. 

2.60 

99.23 

usual  incrus- 
tations. 

4.  Locomotive,  surrounding 

H 

l-4th  to  l-3d  in. 

53.05 



§42.16 



4.79 

100.00 

5.  Locomotive,  No.  127,  frt., 
both   roads,  Syracuse  

ii 

l-:!2d  inch. 

46.83 

§  47.85 

5.32 

100.00 

6.  Locomotive,  No.  202,  frt., 
both  roads,  Syracuse  

•i 

1-  lib  inch. 

30.80 

26.93 

31.17 

1.08 

2.44 

undet. 

7.75 

100.17 

Average  



56.49 

18.11 

19.77 

0.69 

1.62 

Ulldrt. 

3.81 

7.  f  Stationary  engine,  Nia- 
gara Falls,  river  water... 
8.  ^Stationary  engine,  Town- 
scud's  Furnace,  Albany. 
9.  Locomotive,  No.  122,  Ro- 
chester to  Buffalo  
10.  Stationary  engine,  Bar- 
hvdt    and   Greenhalgh, 
Schenectady  

f    Friable   1 
\  and  gran.  ) 

Powder. 

2  inches. 
U  inches. 

4.9o 
0.88 
4.81 

30.07 

86.25 
93.19 

2.16 
2.84 

1.03 
0.36 
§92.27 

§61.69 

O.fil! 
0.15 

undet. 
1.96 

2.07 
0.62 
2.92 

8.24 

97.54 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

Except  iona 
incrustations, 
the  only  one: 
of  their  kini 
analyzed. 

T' 


bonate  of  lime  into  soluble  chloride  of  calcium,  and  thereby 
prevent  its  being  deposited.  The  substances  which  I  have 
enumerated  are  placed  in  the  boiler  from  time  to  time  and 
allowed  to  act  there.  An  English 
chemist,  Mr.  Clark,  proposed  pu- 
rifying the  water  beforehand  by 
adding  lime-water,  on  the  princi- 

le  of  m'niili'i  xiinililniH  curantur. 

he  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  water 
is  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
acid  as  a  bicarbonate.  The  lime 
which  Mr.  Clark  adds  takes  this 
extra  carbonic  acid,  forming  an 
insoluble  carbonate,  and  at  the 
same  time  precipitating  the  lime 
of  the  bicarbonate  as  insoluble 
carbonate.  The  magnesia  pres- 
ent is  also  precipitated  by  the  lime- 
water  ;  but  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  forms  the  hardest  and  most 
crystalline  incrustations,  is  not 
removed  by  this  process.  The  real 
objection  to  this  process  arises 
from  the  vast  quantities  of  water 
required  in  practice.  A  locomo- 
tive consumes  on  the  average 
about  45  gallons  of  water  for 
every  mile  that  it  runs,  and  on 
the  Now  York  Central  R.  R.  alone 
about  300  locomotives  are  employ- 
ed. As  at  least  twenty-four  hours  A,steam  enters  the  heater, 
are  required  to  enable  theprccip-  and  is  divided  into  two 
itated  lime  to  settle  from  the  wa- 
ter, enormous  reservoirs  or  tanks 
would  bo  required  to  contain  a 
sufficient  supply  for  a  railroad. 
Dr.  Frankland  stated  in  his  ex- 
amination before  the  parliament- 
ary committee  on  the  London  wa- 
ter bill  that  all  the  water  supplied 
to  Canterbury,  Tring,  and  to  the 
military  hospital  at  Woolwich  is 
purified  by  this  process,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $3  per  million  gallons 
for  the  lime. 

An  excellent  device  has  been 
patented  by  Stillwell  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  stationary  boil- 
ers. It  is  simply  a  box  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  horizontal 
shelves.  The  water  for  supplying 
the  boiler  passes  through  this, 
and  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  is  also  admitted 
to  it.  The  exhaust  steam  causes  the  water  to  boil,  and 
most  of  the  lime  which  it  contains  in  the  form  of  bicar- 


currcnts;  B,  steam  es- 
capes from  the  heater; 
C,  cold  water  enters  ;  /', 
cock  with  which  to  regu- 
late supply  of  cold  water; 
//,  door  of  heater  ;  J,  hot 


overflow  cup  suspended 
on  the  end  of  cold  water 
pipe;  b  b  b  bt  removable 
shelves  or  depositing 
surfaces  ;  c,  filtering 
chamber,  to  be  filled 
with  any  suitable  filter- 
ing material.  The  feath- 
ered arrows  indicate  the 
course  of  the  steam,  and 
the  plain  arrows  the 
course  of  the  water.  The 
bottom  of  the  heater  is 
provided  with  an  open- 
ing for  drawing  off  sedi- 
ment collected  there. 


*  A  mass  weighing  21  ounces,  which  had  apparently  filled  the 
apace  between  three  tubes. 

t  A  mass  weighing  14  ounces,  evidently  detached  from  a  tube. 

1  A  mass  weighing  16  ounces,  evidently  detached  from  a  tube. 

jJThis  number  includes  those  belonging  to  the  two  preceding 
and  the  two  following  columns,  as  obtained  by  difference. 


bonate  separates  as  insoluble  carbonate,  lodging  on  the 
shelves  or  being  caught  by  a  filter  of  straw  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 

Great  annoyance  was  formerly  experienced  by  marine 
engineers  whose  boilers  were  fed  with  *ea-\vater.  Not  only 
was  there  formed  a  very  hard,  strong  scale  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  often  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  but  even  the  .-alt 
separated,  sometimes  entirely  tilling  the  spares  between  the 
tubes.  By  noting  the  density  of  the  water  in  the  boiler 
with  a  hydrometer,  and  blowing  out  a  portion  of  the  con- 
centrated sea-water  from  time  to  time,  the  engineer  was 
able  to  prevent  the  separation  of  salt,  but  the  separation 
of  sulphate  of  lime  could  not  be  prevented.  This  became 
so  great  an  evil,  causing  the  very  rapid  destruction  of  the 
boilers,  that  the  use  of  sea-water  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Marine  boilers  are  now  provided  with  condensers,  by  wbirh 
the  steam,  after  doing  its  work  in  the  cylinder,  is  condensed 
to  water  again  and  returned  to  the  boiler.  A  supply  of 
fresh  water  is  taken  on  board  before  leaving  port,  and  is 
used  over  and  over  again  until  the  vessel  reaches  her  des- 
tination. 

Often  for  washing  or  for  cleaning  cotton,  wool,  or  other 
fabrics  the  impurities  of  water  are  a  great  objection  ;  they 
destroy  soap,  and  affect  colors  in  dyeing;  for  sugar-refine- 
ries and  in  brewing  the  character  of  the  water  is  of  great 
importance.  In  fact,  the  highly-prized  flavor  of  some  of 
the  English  ales  is  attributed  facetiously  to  the  impurities 
in  the  water  used. 

Filtering  Water.  —  Filtration  is  one  of  the  simplest 
methods  for  purifying  waters ;  its  action  is  limited  to  the 
suspended  impurities,  such  as  mud,  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  etc.  Any  porous  material  may  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  a  filter,  the  selection  being  generally 
governed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  operation.  For  city 
supplies,  reservoirs  are  constructed  which  are  provided 
with  porous  partitions,  or  so  arranged  that  the  water  is 
obliged  to  percolate  through  beds  of  sand  and  gravel. 

In  many  European  cities  filtering  basins  of  great  size 
are  employed  for  filtering  the  entire  water-supply.  Filter- 
ing beds  are  constructed  many  feet  thick,  consisting  of 
layers  of  large  stones  at  the  bottom,  smaller  stones  above, 
and  finally  coarse  sand  at  the  top.  Galleries  arched  with 
brick  serve  to  receive  the  filtered  water,  which  is  then  ready 
for  distribution.  The  river-waters  supplied  to  London, 
Liverpool,  York,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
„  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Berlin,  etc., 

are  thus  purified.  In  this 
country  the  system  of  filter- 
ing river-water  is  being  now 
introduced  at  St.  Louis, 
Schenectady,  and  elsewhere. 
Many  families  now  make 
use  of  rain-water,  which  is 
received  in  a  cistern  pro- 
vided with  a  filtering  parti- 
tion. 

The  sponge  filter  (Fig.  10) 
The  Tnple  Filter.  jg  ft  V(J  fi£p]e  filteri  £j,j^ 

baa  recently  been  deviser!  for  domestic  use.  It  contains,  in  the 
first  place,  a  little  cup  filled  with  coarse  charcoal  and  sand, 
and  provided  with  a  network  of  wire  gauze.  Above  that  is 
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placed  a  common  sponge,  pressed  firmly  into  its  place,  BO 
that  11  cnlirclv  lills  tin-  space.  This  is  encued  in  a  little 
i.crforatoil  cup  anil  is  placed  over  tlic  charcoal  vessel.  The 
TOtsr  which  passes  thruiij;h  this  is  therefore  obliged  to  pul 

- 


it  becomes  close 
thu  impurities  separated,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  open  it 
and  take  out  the  sponge,  wash  it,  and  return  it  to  its  place, 
ind  reverse  the  charcoal  cap.  Fig.  11  ma  house  filter  with- 
out the  sand  and  charcoal  cup,  containing  the  sponge  only. 


Fio.  11, 


Hose  and  Basin-Cock  Filters. 
Filters  are  constructed  on  the  same  principle  for  use  in 
manufacturing    establishments.      Fig.    12    represents   one 
suitable  for  a  large  factory  or  hotel.     As  there  are  really 
two  tillers,  either  one  may  be  cleansed  without  interfering 
Fio.  12. 


Constant  Stream  Filter, 
with  the  flow  of  water  through  the  other,  as  is  seen  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  cocks.  Fig.  13  is  a  much  larger  filter, 
containing  six  chambers  for  holding  sponges,  each  6  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is  designed  for  paper-factories,  where 
large  quantities  of  water  are  used.  Still  larger  niters  arc 
constructed  upon  the  same  principle,  up  to  a  capacity  of 
300  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  The  sponges  in  every 
case  completely  remove  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  other 

Fro.  13. 


Hni'lui!/    \\'nirr.  —  Impuritiei    of  animal   and   vegetable 

origin  ale  often  reii'lcrcil  inci  t  and  Imriiilc.-H  by  Kimph   t. 
in^.   and   tnncllcrs    in    malarious  countrii  •    roii"i<ler   thin 
>iui|i!e  pioraiition  a  \er\   etlicirnl    protection  ii^jiin.-t   Home 
of   the  ili-ea.-cs   pe.-ulinr  to  the  loralitie-. 

Dutillatiom,  —  Distillation    i-    n-ally    th>  the 

method   I'm-  purifying   outer,  hut   it    i-  only  applicable   in 

ttMt.      The   analytical  chcini-l,  the   photographer, 

:ill'l    -"meliuic-    the  pharmaceuti-t,   are    t  .....  ipelie.l    to     !• 

to  distillation  to  obtain  Hater   sullj.  ienth   pure  lot    .•<irnn 
of  the  operations  incitl.-nt  to  their  re-pecti\e  pic,  t<  --ions. 
Almost  all  vessels  are  now  pn»idi-d  with  an  apparatus  by 
which  M-H  water  may  be  distilled  for  drinking  p'i'i 
in  case  of  a  long  vo\agc  and  deficient   snppl\  of  lir-h 
water.      I)i  tilled  water  must  be  thorough!}   a-  rated  to 

i  it  palatable  and  whoh 

nil,,  i-    M:tlt:,,l*   ./    /  'u  ,  i  /'>,  ,',,  ./    ll'iif.T.  —  Charcoal   bat 
the  property  of  purifying  water  contaminated  by  or.' 
Ulatlers.      On    tin-    account.    watei   ea-l.-    me    generally 
charred  on  the  inside  to  the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an 
inch   or   so,  and  it  is  a  common   practice,   when   rain- 
water cisterns  become  foul,  to  throw  in  a  bushel  or  two 
of  fie-h  chaivoal.     Permanganate  of  ],"t.i--.i,  commonly 
failed  chameleon  salt,  is   \cr\   clicethe  in  dc-troying  or- 
ganic matter  in  water.     Travellers  arc  advised  to 
with  them  a  small  vial  of  the  crystallized  fait.     A  small 
particle  added  to  a  glass  of  water  renders  it  pure,  as  in 
a  few  moments  it  oxidizes  or  burns  up  the  impurities, 
which  taken  into  the  system  might   produce  fever  or 
dysentery.     Running  streams  undergo  purification   by 
the  oxygen  which  they  absorb   from  the  air.     Very  im- 
pure waters,  when  placed  in  casks  on  shipboard,  frequently 
undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  the  impun 
are  worked  off  and  the  waters  rendered  sweet  and  whole- 
sonic.   .  This  phenomenon   has   been    notice.  I    iu 
the  case  of  Thames  water.     Contact  with  iron, 
as  when  water  is  stored  in  iron  tanks,  effects  a 
speedy   purification.     Filtration    over   magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  said  to  purify  water  very  rapidly. 
VI.  WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC  PTRPOWKS.  —  For  do- 
mestic purposes  the  water  of  springs  is  generally 
selected,  because  it  is  cool  and  clear,  having  un- 
dergone a  natural  underground  filtration;    but, 
as   already  shown,  spring  water  generally  con- 
tains a  larger  quantity  of  dissolved  impurities, 
hence  it  is  generally  harder  than  river  or  pond 
water.     Ordinarily,  wells  receive  their  supply  of 
water  partly  from  springs  and  partly  by  drain- 
age.    They  are  therefore  very  liable  to  be  con- 
taminated with   the   soluble  impurities  of  sew- 
age, and  frequently  serve  to  disseminate  special 
diseases,   such    as    cholera    and   typhoid    fever. 
Deep    artesian   wells,   which   bring   water  from 
deep-lying    strata    supplied    from    a    distance,    are    free 
from   organic  impurities,  though   they   often   contain    so 
much  mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  medicinal  qualities. 
This  is  the  case  with  Dupont's  artesian  well  in  Kentucky. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  fresh-water  artesian  wells  is 
that  at  Grenelle,  a  suburb  of  Paris.     It  is  1798  feet  deep, 
cost  $"2,500,  and  supplies  nearly  900,000  gallons  daily. 
The  water  is  received  in  a  reservoir  near  the  Pantheon, 
and  distributed  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.     Numer- 
ous wells  of  this  character  have  been  bored  in  London  into 
the  chalk-beds,  which  are  from  3,')0  to  5JO  feet  deep,  and 
furnish  very  wholesome  water.    Recently,  the  tube  or  < 
well  has  becomequite  popular.     A  simple  iron  tube  or  pipe 
is  driven  down  through  the  soil,  and  in  some  ca.es  a  con 
tinual  flow  of  water  is  obtained  :  otherwise,  a  pump  is  ap- 
plied, but  of  course  drainage  water  is  obtained,  though 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  an  open  well.     The  driv.  well  u, 
I  believe,  an  American  invention;  it  was  «£•"*"£« 
ployed  by  the  British  army  in  Abyssinia,     tor  the  supply 
'of  waterworks  of  cities  and  large  towns,  pond,  or  nv 
are  resorted  to  as  furnishing  the  purest  water   n.ufficie 
quantities,  though  in  a  few  cases  artesian  well.  h.,e  I 


Steam  Paper-Machine  Filter. 

suspended  impurities.  Another  filter  which  is  often  at- 
tached to  faucets  in  houses  is  the  common  sand  filter.  It 
is  attached  in  the  same  way  as  the  sponge  filter,  Fig.  11, 
and  by  and  by,  when  it  becomes  clogged,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  reverse  it.  when  the  first  glass  of  water  passing 
through  cleanses  it.  This  does  not  permit  so  free  a  flow 
of  water  ;is  the  sponge  filter,  and,  moreover,  it  is  liable  to 
become  permaiientlv  obstructed  by  impurities. 
IV.— 81 
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may  contain  peaty  matter  from  swamps  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter'from  now  reservoirs,  which  is  not  necessarily  unwhole- 
some. With  regard  to  the  total  quantity  of  impurities  ad- 
missible in  good  drinking  water,  the  sanitary  congress 
which  met  at  Brussels  decided  that  water  containing  more 
than  35  grains  of  impurity  in  1  gallon  is  not  wholesome, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  much  more  than  1  gram  of 
organic  matter.  Thirty-five  grains  is  a  large  quantity  for 
city  water,  though  well  waters  frequently  contain  more. 

EFFECT  OF  TIIK  IMPURITIES  CONTAINED  IN  WATER. — (1) 
Mineral  Impuriti™.— The  quality  of  the  impurities  is  more 
important  than  the  quantity.  It  is  found  that  5  or  6  grains 
of  lime  or  magnesia  render  water  unfit  for  the  cooking  of 
leguminous  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  making  tea  or  coft'ee  to  use  water  of  about  5 
degrees  of  hardness— that  is,  containing  about  5  grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  its  equivalent  in  the  gallon.  A  per- 
son of  very  nice  taste  can  tell  the  difference  in  tea  or  coffee 
made  with  water  in  which  the  difference  is  not  more  than 
2  to  3  grains  of  lime  or  magnesia  to  the  gallon.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  certain  wells  have  a  great  reputation  as 
"tea  wells."  In  olden  times  there  were  two  or  three 
such  wells  in  New  York.  The  fine  flavor  of  the  tea 
made  with  such  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  5  or 
6  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  prevent  the  water  from 
dissolving  the  astringent  matter  contained  in  the  tea, 
without  interfering  with  the  extraction  of  the  thcine  and 
the  other  desirable  constituents  of  the  leaf.  Magnesia 
in  large  quantities  is  objectionable,  as  are  also  lime 
salts.  They  are  liable  to  cause  dyspepsia.  It  is  said 
that  horses  acquire  a  rough  coat  if  supplied  with  water 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Goitre 
and  cretinism  are  attributed  to  these  impurities  in  the 
water ;  at  least,  the  facts  observed  make  this  reference  ex- 
tremely probable.  The  goitre  appeared  in  the  Durham 
jail,  afflicting  a  large  proportion  of  the  convicts.  The 
spring  water  with  which  they  were  supplied  was  analyzed, 
and  found  to  contain  77  grains  of  lime  and  magnesia  salts 
per  gallon.  On  substituting  for  this  a  water  containing 
only  18  grains  of  these  salts,  it  was  found  that  the  old 
cases  rapidly  improved,  while  no  new  cases  made  their 
appearance.  In  the  limestone  districts  of  England,  Switzer- 
land, and  Central  New  York  this  goitre  has  been  traced 
over  considerable  areas.  At  Goruckpoor  in  India,  where 
the  waters  are  quite  calcareous,  10  per  cent,  of  the  adults 
are  afflicted  with  goitre,  and  many  of  the  children  are  cre- 
tins. Even  the  cats  and  dogs  are  said  to  be  afflicted  with 
cretinism,  which  is  a  kind  of  idiotic  insanity.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  Ireland,  on  the  Waterford  side  of  the 
Suir,  where  sandstones  and  slates  prevail,  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism are  almost  unknown,  while  on  the  Kilkenny  side, 
where  limestones  abound,  goitre  is  not  uncommon.  More 
recent  investigations  have  shown  that  moderate  quantities 
of  these  compounds  are  actually  desirable ;  at  least  this  is 
claimed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  authorities  in 
England,  where  the  subject  of  water-supply  for  cities  has 
been  most  carefully  studied.  Dr.  Letheby  has  carefully 
examined  the  connection  between  the  quantities  of  lime 
and  magnesia  salts  contained  in  the  waters  used  in  65 
English  and  Scotch  cities  and  towns  and  the  average 
rates  of  mortality.  For  convenience  of  comparison  the 
waters  are  rated  according  to  their  hardness,  represented 
in  grains  per  gallon  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  its  equivalent 
in  soap-destroying  compounds: 

Table  showing  Hardness  of  the  Water-Supply,  and  the 
Death-Rate. 


Hardness. 

No.  of  towns. 

Average  death- 
rate  per  1000. 

Average  hard- 
ness. 

Over  10°  

25 

219 

16 

10°  to  6°   ..      . 

17 

24  9 

6°  to  2°.     .  . 

15 

263 

3  8 

'2°  and  under  

8 

28.5 

1.3 

It  would  certainly  appear  from  these  figures  that  waters 
containing  earthy  salts  in  considerable  quantities  are  pref- 
erable to  very  soft  waters.  Even  if  this  generalization  of 
Dr.  Letheby  is  not  fully  sustained,  the  old  theory,  which 
demanded  the  softest  water  possible,  can  hardly  stand  in 
opposition  to  these  facts. 

(2)  Organic.  Matter. — The  organic  matter  of  a  purely 
vegetable  origin,  such  as  occurs  to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  or  3 
grains  per  gallon  in  country  springs  and  wells  or  in  ponds 
and  rivers,  even  when  it.  contributes  a  tint  of  yellow  to  the 
water,  is  entirely  harmless  and  unobjectionable.  The  ni- 
trates, nitrites,  and  ammonia  salts  found  in  wells  in  densely- 
peopled  towns  are  themselves  harmless,  but  their  presence 
proves  the  contamination  of  the  water  with  the  products 
of  decomposition  of  animal  refuse,  and  should  always  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  warning  of  the  presence  of  im- 
pending danger. 


(3)  Animal  Excreta. — The  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  animal  matter  in  water  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  ob- 
jectionable impurity.  Organic  matters,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  substances,  are  not  especially 
dangerous,  but  the  products  of  decomposing  animal  sub- 
stances are  highly  dangerous,  even  when  in  minute  quan- 
tities. These  impurities  do  not  make  themselves  nppurent 
to  the  taste.  On  the  contrary,  such  waters  arc  frequently 
considered  unusually  fine  in  flavor,  and  persons  go  a  great 
distance  to  procure  them.  Nevertheless,  they  contain  an 
active  poison.  Many  diseases  of  the  most  fatal  character 
are  now  traced  to  the  use  of  water  poisoned  with  the  soak- 
age  from  soils  charged  with  sewage  and  excremental  mat- 
ters. Sudden  outbreaks  of  disease  of  a  dysenteric  charac- 
ter arc  often  caused  by  an  irruption  of  sewage  into  wells, 
either  from  a  break  in  the  sewer  or  cesspool  or  from  some 
peculiarity  of  the  season.  Such  contamination1  of  the  water 
is  not  indicated  by  any  perceptible  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water.  The  filtered  sewage,  clear  and  transpa- 
rent, carries  with  it  the  germs  of  the  disease.  At  a  convent 
in  Munich  31  out  of  121  of  the  inmates  were  affected  with 
typhoid  fever.  It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  the 
well  was  polluted  by  sewage,  and  the  disease  disappeared 
as  soon  as  the  proper  repairs  were  made.  At  Pittstield, 
Mass.,  typhoid  fever  suddenly  broke  out  in  a  large  board- 
ing-school for  young  ladies.  The  water  was  found  to  be 
contaminated  with  sewage  owing  to  a  leak  in  the  cesspool. 
At  Edgewater,  on  Staten  Island,  in  I860,  the  inmates  of  a 
small  block  of  houses  were  afflicted  with  typhoid  fever, 
several  deaths  occurring.  On  making  investigation,  the 
health  officers  found  that  a  neighbor,  through  whose  hmd 
the  "underground  drain  passed,  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
closing  up  the  drain,  thus  sending  its  contents  back  upon 
this  block  of  houses,  contaminating  the  well,  and  thus 
actually  murdering  the  unfortunate  victims  with  sewer  poi- 
son. Dr.  Stephen  Smith  describes  an  interesting  case  that 
came  to  his  knowledge.  He  visited  an  old  schoolmate,  a 
clergyman,  in  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion his  friend  told  him  of  a  family  in  which  typhoid  fever 
had  made  its  appearance,  five  members  having  already 
died,  while  another  was  then  fatally  sick.  The  physician 
called  the  attention  of  his  friend  to  the  fact  that  typhoid 
fever  is  now  attributed  to  the  poisoning  of  the  water  by 
animal  refuse.  This  was  new  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman, 
who  had  not  thought  of  attributing  it  to  anything  else  than 
to  the  visitation  of  Providence.  They  went  together  to  visit 
the  locality,  and  found  the  house  situated  on  an  elevation, 
with  all  its  surroundings  admirably  arranged  for  health. 
One  readily  believed  the  statement  that  there  had  not  been 
a  case  of  sickness  in  the  house  for  twelve  years.  A  few 
weeks  before  the  fever  appeared,  when  the  laborers  on  the 
farm  were  busy  taking  in  the  crops,  one  of  the  valves  of 
the  pump  got  out  of  order.  Being  unable  to  get  their  usual 
supply  of  water,  and  being  too  busy  to  send  for  the  pump- 
maker,  they  sent  a  man  down  to  a  neighboring  spring  to  draw 
water,  who,  finding  that  it  was  not  easy  to  dip  the  water 
of  the  spring  from  the  shallowness  of  the  pool,  drew  his 
supply  from  a  brook  near  by.  From  this  source  the  family 
was  supplied  for  two  or  three  weeks.  This  stream,  higher 
up,  ran  through  several  farmyards  and  received  the  surface 
drainage.  The  first  symptoms  of  poison  by  this  water 
were  a  slight  nausea  and  mild  diarrhoea :  after  several  days, 
typhoid  fever  in  its  worst  form  was  ushered  in.  Of  the 
entire  family  but  two  escaped  an  attack,  and  they  did  not 
use  the  water.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  villages  and 
towns  that  "  There  was  health  in  the  old  houses,  while  there 
is  death  in  the  new."  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  when 
villages  were  first  settled  the  houses  were  supplied  with 
water  from  the  springs  on  the  hillside,  while,  as  the  dwell- 
ings multiplied  in  number,  these  sources  of  supply  proving 
insufficient  or  too  distant,  wells  were  sunk  in  the  valley, 
which  of  course  received  the  drainage  of  the  locality. 
Hence  diseases  such  as  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  diph- 
theria, etc.,  which  were  unknown  to  the  early  settlers,  ul- 
timately became  prevalent.  New  York  City,  during  the 
last  century,  and  before  the  introduction  of  sewers  or  the 
Croton  water,  was  ravaged  every  few  years  by  deadly  epi- 
demics, which  are  now  believed  to  have  been  favored  and 
invited  by  the  defilement  of  the  wells  then  in  use  by  sew- 
age and  fecal  soakage.  No  such  visitation  has  occurred 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  very  perfect  system  of  sewers.  Cholera, 
though  it  does  not  originate  from  polluted  water,  is  dis- 
seminated chiefly  by  the  aid  of  wells  and  other  impure 
water-supplies.  'At  Exeter,  England,  in  18.12,  1000  deaths 
occurred  from  cholera.  A  purer  supply  of  water  was  then 
introduced  from  a  locality  2  miles  higher  up  the  river, 
above  the  point  at  which  it  received  the  sewage  of  the 
town.  When  the  cholera  again  invaded  the  city  in  1840, 
only  44  cases  occurred,  and  in  the  cholera  season  of  1854 
there  was  hardly  a  case.  In  London,  in  1854,  the  water 
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•applied  by  the  Southwark  Co.  contained  much  sewage,  j 
while  that  supplied  by  the  Lnmbcth  Co.  was  very  pure,  j 
Both  companies  hint  pipes  in  the.  same  i-t.rcets,  supplying 
wafrr  indiscriminately  on  both  sides.  Among  those  who 
\\*><\  the  Southwark  water  the  deaths  iiinounti'<l  to  l:tO  in 
Hi, mil),  while  among  those  who  drank  the  Lambeth  water 
thev  amonnte  1  to  only  .'!7  in  10,00";  2.'iin>  persons  were 
de-trovi-1  liv  tht-  Southwark  water  in  one  season.  On  the 
previous  visitation  of  ISIS— ID  the  rase  wa<  the  reverse; 
the  deaths  from  the  Lambeth  amounted  to  I'.'S,  while  those 
frmn  the  Southwark  atnounted  to  US  in  10,000.  At  that 
linn-  the  Lambeth  Co.  took  their  wutcr  from  a  point 
lower  down  the  river.  Another  very  striking  instance  oc- 
eiirn-'l  in  London.  The  famous  liroad  street  pump  sup- 
plh- 1  water  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  localities  of  the 
West  Kixl.  During  the  visitation  of  184S-19  this  pump 
killi-1  500  persons  in  a  single  week  by  disseminating 
cholera.  The  wealthy  people  of  the  West  Knd  went  to 
liromptnn,  a  fashionable  summer  resort,  about  5  miles  up 
the  Thames,  anil  snon  the  cholera  broke  out  among  them 
there.  The  health  officers  soon  discovered,  on  investiga- 
tion, that  these  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
the  Hroii'l  street  pump  for  tea  water,  and  had  brought  the 
cholera  with  it.  A  curious  case  was  that  of  an  old  spinster 
who  had  moved  to  Hampstcad. .'(  miles  from  the  pump,  but 
who  sent  her  maid  daily  for  a  kettle  of  the  highly-prized  tea 
water.  She  and  her  maid  were  the  only  persons  who  suf- 
fered from  cholera  at  Hampstead.  A  similar  story  might 
be  told  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  shanty  village  W. 
of  Central  Park,  and  another  in  a  shanty  village  on  the 
heights  across  the  river.  In  both  cases  it  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  cholera  germs  were  distributed  among  the 
unfortunate  squatters  by  the  waters  of  the  single  well  in 
each  village.  There  is  a  famous  pump  in  the  12th  ward  of 
Brooklyn,  at  the  corner  of  Van  Brunt  street,  from  which 
over  fifty  families  obtained  their  water-supply.  In  1866 
cholera  broke  out  in  five  or  six  of  these  families,  but  the 
spread  of  the  disease  was  prevented  by  the  nrompt  action 
of  the  health  officer,  who  removed  the  pump-handle.  From 
these  facts  it  is  seen  that  water  aids  in  disseminating  two 
of  the  most  fatal  diseases  which  affect  the  human  race — the 
tvphoid  fever  and  the  deadly  cholera.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1856  to  1866  there  were  21,000  deaths  from  cholera 
in  Kngland  and  Wales,  and  150,000  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  these  deaths  might  have  been  prevented  had 
proper  attention  been  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  water-sup- 
ply. This  poisoning  by  bad  water  is  now  fully  established, 
and  must  awaken  communities  to  the  vital  importance  of 
sc  -iii-ing  a  pure  and  unfailing  supply  of  this  indispensable 
beverage. 

TUB  SPONTANEOUS  PURIFICATION  OP  RIVER  WATER. — 
While  the  animal  matters  which  find  their  way  into  wells 
from  cesspools  and  privies  are  capable  of  producing  the 
fatal  results  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  it  is  now 
well  settled  that  such  matters  are  speedily  oxidized  and  de- 
stroyed, and  thus  rendered  harmless,  when  they  flow  into 
running  streams,  by  the  oxygen  held  in  solution  in  the 
water.  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  stated  before  the  parliamentary 
commission  that  "organic  matter  in  water  is  only  offensive 
while  in  process  of  decay.  When  this  operation  is  com- 
pleted, it  ceases  to  be  offensive."  Sewage  which  would 
poison  an  ordinary  well  becomes  harmless  in  the  running 
stream  ;  and  while  the  well  is  always  open  to  suspicion, 
the  river,  though  it  drain  populous  districts,  will  neverthe- 
less supply  wholesome  water.  This  subject  has  been  most 
carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  water-supply  of 
London,  and  the  following  facts  have  been  obtained  from 
the  official  reports  on  the  subject :  The  area  of  the  Thames 
watershed,  above  the  point  at  which  the  water  companies 
take  their  supply,  is  3676  sq.  m.,  or  2,352,640  acres,  while 
the  population  is  about  1,000,000.  There  are  three  large 
cities,  Oxford,  Aylesbury,  and  Reading,  each  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  25,000.  The  cities  next  in  size  are  Windsor, 
Guildford,  and  St.  Alban's,  containing  from  7600  to  9500 
inhabitants.  Besides  these  there  are  thirty  other  towns, 
containing  from  2000  to  7000  inhabitants  each.  The  aver- 
age for  the  entire  area  is  1  person  to  about  2i  acres,  or  272 
to  each  sq.  m.  The  rainfall  in  this  area  averages  27.2 
inches,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-third  of  this  quantity 
flows  down  the  Thames  at  Kingston.  The  average  flow  at 
Kingston  for  five  years  was  1.350,000,000  gallons  daily, 
equivalent  to  9  inches  of  rainfall.  In  very  dry  seasons 
the  flow  is  reduced  to  350,000,000  gallons. 

There  have  always  been  alarmists  who  have  excited  the 
fears  of  the  people  of  London  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  wati'r-snjij.ly,  and  there  are  still  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  drink  it.  From  time  to  time  Parlia- 
ment has  caused  committees  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
and  a  royal  commission  has  had  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration for  several  years.  A  few  quotations  from  the  re- 


ports of  these  bodies  and  from  other  noun-en  will  serve  to 
show  the  opinion*  of  those  who  are  most  >-niitl.-,|  i.,  n-upcct. 
\  -|.f-ial  eoiiiinittee  of  the  llou-i-  nl  Common-  i-i.n-iderwt 
the  report  of  the  royal  i-oninu--!"n  of  l*viii  on  the  watrr- 
supply.  and  employed  three  nf  tin-  most  ili-tingui.h.  I 
chemists  of  Kngland  to  aid  them  in  their  .,n — 

Prof.  Oraham,  master  of  the  mint.  Prof.  \V.  \ll,n  Miller. 
and  Prof.  Hoffman.  The  final  vi-nli.-t  nf  lh.  ,  onimittee  il 
embodied  in  the  following  senti-nn-  :  ••  '|  in-  Tluinir*  water 
is  pcrf'ertly  wholesome,  palatable,  and  iigrecahle  ;  miifuni, 
plentiful,  and  safe  in  use."  The  ehemi>-al  i-omnn--ion, 
composed  of  the  chemists  above  mentioned,  reported  »« 
follows  :  "  As  the  main  drain  of  a  large  and  populous  .li- 
trict,  the  Thames  becomes  at  all  seasons  polluted  by  the 
sewage  of  several  considerable  towns  and  bv  tin  -urface- 
drainage  of  manured  and  ploughed  land  :  at  the  same  time. 
we  doubt  whether  the  existence  of  organic  contamination 
from  town-drainage  is  at  present  percept ible  in  the  Th,. 
above  the  reach  of  the  tidal  flow  (i.  e.  above  London),  or 
amounts  to  a  sensible  evil.  The  indefinite  dilution  of  such 
matters  in  the  vast  volume  of  the  well-aerated  stream  in 
likely  to  lead  to  their  destruction  by  oxidation,  ami  to  enure 
their  disappearance.  The  river  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  possess,  in  its  self-purifying  power,  the  means  of  re- 
covery from  an  amount  of  contaminating  injury  equal  to 
what  it  is  at  present  exposed  to  in  its  higher  section 
above  London)."  In  1867  another  committee  of  the  II 
of  Commons  inquired  into  the  water  question.  After  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  the  most  competent 
exports  they  declared  that  "they  were  satisfied  with  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  river 
Thames."  The  water  of  the  Lea  they  found  "  naturally 
not  only  wholesome,  but  comparing  favorably  with  that 
supplied  to  other  places." 

While  these  extracts  represent  the  general  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  Thames  water,  there  were  still,  and  there  are 
even  now,  a  few  who  dissent  from  this  opinion.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  is  Dr.  Frankland,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  Dr.  H.  Letheby,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  city  of  London,  thus  criticises  his 
opinion  :  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  I  have 
to  state  that  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Frankland  that  the 
water  of  the  Thames,  after  receiving  defecated  sewage- 
water,  is  unfit  for  domestic  use  :  for,  after  a  large  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  it  is  observed  in  the  prin- 
cipal streams  and  rivers  of  England,  I  have  arrived  at  a 
very  decided  conclusion  that  sewage,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
twentv  times  its  volume  of  running  water,  and  has  flowed 
a  distance  of  10  or  12  miles,  is  absolutely  destroyed  ;  the 
agents  of  destruction  being  infusorial  animals,  aquatic 
plants  and  fish,  and  chemical  oxidation."  Dr.  Frankland 
seems  to  contradict  himself:  for  in  an  article  in  the  (jnnr- 
terly  Journal  of  Science  of  1867,  he  says  :  "  The  population 
in  the  basin  of  the  Thames  above  where  water  is  taken  is 
1,000,000,  the  drainage  of  some  600,000  of  whom  is  poured 
into  the  river ;  the  sewage  is  so  thoroughly  oxidized  that 
no  trace  of  it  can  be  detected  in  an  unoxidiied  state.  The 
average  flow  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  companies 
take  their  supply  is  800.000,000  gallons  daily.  The  sewage 
contained  would  be  TJijUJjo-" 

Report  of  the  Royal  Comminioa. — In  1869  the  royal  com- 
mission on  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis  made  their 
last  report,  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  of  12S 

§p.,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  minutes  of  eyi- 
encc  of  488  folio  pp.  and  an  appendix  of  144  pp..  with 
numerous  maps,  etc.    In  this  report  they  say :"  But  though 
for  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  organic  contamination 
of  the  Thames  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
Btill  it  would  be  sufficient  to  do  great  mischief  were  it  not 
for  a  most  beneficial  provision  of  nature  for  effecting  spon- 
taneously the  purification  of  the  streams.     Some 
noxious  matter  is  removed  by  fish  and  other  animal 
and  a  further  quantity  is  absorbed  by  the  growth  of  aqual 
vegetation ;  but,  in  addition  to  these  abstractions,  impon 
changes  are  effected  by  chemical  action.    The  organic 
pounds,  dissolved  in  water,  appear  to  be  of  very  unrtal 
constitution  and  to  be  very  easily  decomposed 
agent  in  this  decomposition  being  oxygen,  and  the  proc 
being  considerably  hastened  by  the  motion  of  the  wa 
Now,  as  such  waters  always  contain  much  air  d.ssohe 
them,  the  decomposing  agent  is  ready  at  hand  to  ex 
influence  the  moment  the  matter  »  received  into  I 
in  addition  to  which  the  motion  causes  a  further  ac 
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from  any  deleterious  quality.  This  purifying  process  is  not 
ft  mere  theoretical  speculation.  We  have  abundant  prac- 
tical evidence  of  its  real  action  in  the  Thames  and  other 
rivers." 

Ej-trart*  from  the  Tixtiinnny  Irfnre  He  CommatiOH. — 
Testimony  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodic,  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  r'niversity  of  Oxford:  "Oxidization  is  constantly 
going  on  in  the  soil  and  in  the  river,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  some  point  at  which  the  perfect  destruction  or 
oxidation  of  its  animal  matter  must  take  place.  What  I 
think  is  much  more  important  still  is  another  point — 
namely,  the  great  dilution  of  the  material;  and  I  should 
rely  upon  the  dilution  quite  as  much,  and  more,  than  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  injurious  matter.  Supposing  the 
sewerage  of  a  large  town,  as  Oxford,  pouring  into  the 
river,  there  are  numerous  feeders  and  tributary  streams  to 
the  river  which  effectively  dilute  the  sewerage.  The  sew- 
erage is  gradually  getting  less  and  less,  and  therefore  its 
noxious  character  diminishes,  and  ultimately  disappears." 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Odling,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution  and  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital :  Q. 
••  lias  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  the  self-purifying  processes  which  are  going  on 
in  the  rivers  running  at  a  given  velocity?'  A.  "Yes,  it 
has."  Q.  "  You  will  understand  my  question  is  not  refer- 
ring to  sluggish  waters,  but  to  the  rivers  where  the  body 
of  water  would  become  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  it  passes  along?"  A.  "You  may  see  in  many 
rivers,  even  sluggish  rivers,  having  sewerage  discharged 
into  them,  that  for  a  mile  or  two  the  appearance  of  the 
river  is  affected  by  the  sewerage,  but  beyond  a  certain 
distance  there  is  no  recognizable  effect  at  all ;  the  weeds 
are  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  healthy." 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Miller,  professor  of  chemistry  in  King's 
College,  London :  Q.  li  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  water 
once  contaminated  with  sewerage  can  never  be  considered 
a  safe  water  afterward?"  A.  "I  think  experience  is  quite 
against  that :  I  think  it  is  safe ;  evidence  shows  that  it  is 
safe  in  the  majority  of  instances.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  danger  is  produced."  Q.  "  Have  you  made  any  ex- 
periments upon  the  power  of  water,  in  a  given  course,  to 
oxidize  organic  matter?"  A.  "I  ascertained  a  remark- 
able result  in  1H59  upon  the  river.  I  took  specimens  of 
the  water  at  Kingston,  at  Hammersmith,  at  Somerset 
House,  at  Greenwich,  at  Woolwich,  and  at  Erith  on  the 
same  day,  and  I  examined  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
the  water  contained  at  all  those  different  points.  I  found 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  at  Kingston  was  the  normal  or  or- 
dinary proportion;  at  Somerset  House  it  was  much  dimin- 
ished; at  Greenwich  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  had  disap- 
peared ;  at  Woolwich  it  was  in  much  the  same  condition ; 
at  Erith  it  was  very  much  improved,  showing  that  this 
diminution  of  oxygen  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  water  contaminated  with  the  sewerage  of  the  London 
district,  and  that  as  it  passed  lower  down  the  oxygen  was 
again  absorbed  from  the  air.  And,  again,  it  became  di- 
luted with  a  large  volume  of  water  from  below,  from  other 
sources,  the  Lea,  the  Ravensbourne,  and  other  tributaries, 
and  in  this  manner  the  water  had  again  become  oxidized. 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  direct  proof  of  the  effect  of  oxygen 
in  destroying  those  organic  contaminations  which  are 
thrown  into  the  river." 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Parkes,  professor  of  military  hygiene 
of  the  Army  Military  School  at  Netley :  Q.  "Have  you 
observed  in  a  ease  where  sewerage  has  been  discharged 
into  a  river  that  after  running  3  or  4  miles  the  effect  of 
the  sewerage  has  been  destroyed?"  A.  "Yes,  we  have 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Southampton  water-supply.  Some 
sewerage  passes  into  the  Itchen  River,  but  it  is  quite  de- 
stroyed by  the  time  the  water  is  distributed  in  South- 
ampton ;  at  least  there  is  no  detectable  quantity."  Q. 
'•What  is  the  distance?"  A.  "The  distance  is  6  or  8 
miles.  I  could  not  undertake  to  state  the  distance  in 
which  water  would  purify  itself  in  that  way,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  does  purify  itself,  although  in  what  dis- 
tance, or  in  what  time,  or  under  what  precise  circumstances, 
I  could  not  say." 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Leach,  engineer  to  the  Thames  con- 
servancy board  :  Q.  "  How  soon,  in  your  observation,  is 
the  effect  of  sewerage  destroyed  by  its  flow  and  admixture 
with  the  waters?"  A.  "  At  Windsor  it  is  discharged  into 
a  most  unfavorable  point  in  the  river,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  stream  at  ordinary  times.  The  matter  which  is  passed 
out  of  the  drain  floats  about  in  the  river  thereto  a  verv  great 
ami  very  disgusting  extent.  Two  miles,  or  even  a  mile 
below,  I  could  see  no  traces  whatever  of  the  sewerage." 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  vice-president  of  the  Insti-  ' 
tuto  of  Civil  Engineers  :  "  The  great  complaint  of  London  ' 
water  is  not  the  quality  of  the  water  itself,  so  much  as  the  | 
polluted  district  through  which  it  passes.     That.  I  think, 
there  is  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  misconception  upon,  j 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice — not  unnatural  at  all, 
but  still  amounting  to  prejudice — upon  that  question.  I 
believe — in  fact,  I  know — that  the  water  of  the  Thames  at 
Hampton  is  a  very  excellent  water — very  pure,  very  free 
from  organic  matter,  and  that  what  little  organic  matter 
there  is,  is  of  a  very  innocuous  character."  Q,  "  What 
quantity  of  water,  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  sewi-r- 
agc.  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  into  it« 
original  elements  the  sewerage  which  has  been  discharged 
into  it?"  A.  "Generally  about  20  to  1.  If  the  water  flows 
rapidly  and  is  very  much  disturbed,  so  as  to  be  continually 
receiving  fresh  oxygen,  a  smaller  quantity,  even  12  to  1, 
will  effect  the  process ;  if  it  proceeds  very  tardily,  it  miiy 
take  a  little  more,  but  usually  20  to  1  is  perfectly  abun- 
dant." Q.  "You  remember,  do  you  not,  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  river  at  Leicester  after  receiving  all  the  sew- 
age of  the  town  into  it?"  A.  "Yes,  perfectly  well.  At 
Leicester  the  water  was  as  black  as  this  ink  ;  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  so  thick,  but  looking 
at  it  in  a  mass  it  was  as  black  as  ink;  nothing  would  live 
in  it.  and  the  smell  was  abominable ;  but  by  the  time  it  got 
to  Loughborough,  12  miles  below,  it  was  entirely  restored 
to  its  pristine  condition  ;  you  could  stand  on  the  bridge 
there  and  see  the  fish  swimming  among  the  beautiful  reedy 
and  other  plants  growing  in  the  water,  just  as  in  the  purest 
stream  :  you  could  see  every  pebble  at  the  bottom.  That 
is  on  instance  of  the  effect  of  oxidation."  Q.  "The  water 
has  symptoms  of  returning  purity,  has  it  not,  within  4  miles 
of  Leicester?"  A.  "Yes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at 
Loughborough  ;  the  water  was  perceptibly  impure,  at  the 
driest  period  of  the  year,  down  us  far  as  Barrow ;  it  could 
be  just  perceived  there,  but  at  Loughborough  it  was  per- 
fectly restored."  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  particle  of 
faecal  matter  put  into  the  Thames  at  Oxford  finding  its  way 
down  to  Hampton  Court.  It  is  all  burnt  up,  in  fact,  by  the 
combustion  set  up  by  the  oxygen." 

The  Cholera  Question. — It  having  been  established,  with 
some  considerable  degree  of  probability,  that  the  wells  in 
certain  parts  of  London  had  aided  in  disseminating  the 
cholera  poison  during  the  successive  visitations  of  that 
disease  to  the  metropolis,  an  opinion  had  gained  credence 
that  the  water  of  the  Thames  had  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  swell  the  awful  list  of  victims  who  died  from 
that  disease,  especially  the  water  supplied  by  the  Kast 
London  waterworks.  Considerable  testimony  was  there- 
fore taken  upon  this  point,  the  most  important  of  which 
we  will  quote.  Testimony  of  Dr.  Robert  Angus  Smith, 
government  inspector  of  alkali-works  :  "  If  the  germs  pass, 
into  the  rivers,  we  do  not  know  how  far  they  may  be  car- 
ried. On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  that  they  ever 
can  be  carried  in  pure  water ;  the  dissolved  oxygen  may 
destroy  them,  as  it  unquestionably  does  putrescent  matters. 
A  positive  proof  of  their  transmission  in  otherwise  pure 
water  is  wanting.  One  might  ask  if  a  cholera  germ  in  the 
water  at  Oxford  would  produce  disease  in  London  ;  and 
one  might  answer  by  asking  if  one  cholera  germ  pas.-in^ 
into  the  air  at  Woolwich  would  produce  disease  in  Pimlico. 
This  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  probable  that  disease 
cannot  be  carried  far  by  pure  air,  nor  by  water  with  much 
oxygen  in  it,  which  is  equal  to  pure  air.  We  are  informed 
that  the  atmosphere  is  full  of  germs,  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  that  it  requires  an  unusual  excess  to  attack  us  suc- 
cessfully ;  it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  quantity." 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Letheby,  medical  officer  of  health  to 
the  corporation  of  London  :  Q.  "  Taking  the  case  of  the 
cholera  disease  and  the  discharges  from  the  human  body 
being  mixed  up  with  the  sewage,  do  you  consider  that  any 
germs  of  that  disease  would  be  carried  down  in  water  ?"  A. 
"At  the  present  moment,  we  do  not  know  what  the  gonns 
of  disease  are ;  if  the  germs  of  the  disease  be  decomposing 
matter,  then  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  exist  in  the 
water;  but  if  the  germs  of  the  disease  be  living  matter, 
then  it  is  possible  that  they  may  exist  in  the  water ;  but  as 
nobody,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  can  tell  us  what  the 
germs  of  cholera  are,  it  would  be  premature  for  me  or  any- 
body to  theorize  as  to  the  probability  or  the  possibility  of 
their  existing  in  the  water."  Q.  "You  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  alleged  that  the  main  cause  of  the  cholera  in  the 
E.  end  of  London  was  due  to  the  water-supply ;  do  you 
entertain  that  opinion  ?  A.  "No:  I  entertain  the  opposite 
opinion.  It  was  a  matter  of  duty  with  me  to  investigate 
the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  East 
London  supply  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  was  supplied  to  the 
hospital  to  which  I  am  attached  ;  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
supplied  to  the  eastern  division  of  the  city,  where  as  officer 
of  health  it  was  my  duty  to  look  well  into  the  matter ;  and 
in  the  third  place,  I  had  a  general  interest  in  it  scien- 
tifically, apart  from  any  official  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  was  very  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  water  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease ;  I  therefore  investigated  it  very  fully." 
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Q.  "  Do  you  think  the  [indent  supply  of  water  to  the  Lon- 
don people  is  wholesome  water?"  A.  "I  do — u  thoroughly 

'line  water." 

In  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of 
London  for  the  years  1SBB-67,  Dr.  Lcthcby  is  much  more 
explicit  in  hi*  discussion  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  l.-iiii. 
lie  -ays  on  | >.  '2i>  K>''I.  :  "  11  ut  difficult  us  the  problem  i  -.  in 

nine  the  exact  value  of  the  several  circumstances 
winch  influence  the  severity  of  tho  disease,  and  especially 
tho-e  which  give  tt>  it  its  marked  local  intciiMlie-.  enough 
ha-  been  ascertained  to  indientc  its  general  habits,  anil  to 
«how  that  it  fixes  itself  at  low  levels  in  proximity  to  tidal 
rhers  ani'iiii;  dense,  populations  that  arc  living  in  ill-con- 

•d    house-    that   are  filthy,   badly  ventilated,   badly  ! 
drained,  ami  generally   defective  of  sanitary  provisions;  j 
an  I  the  inference  is,  that  the  actual  agent  of  cholera,  be  it  | 
what  it  may,  can  only  find  congenial  conditions  for  its  full 
dcM-lopincnt  in  damp  and  impure  air.     The  theory  of  Pet-  i 
tfiikofer  is,  that  the  essential  conditions  for   the   active 
manifestations  of  the  disease  are  a  porous  Boil,  charged  with 
:cMtitions  matter,  and  having  a  certain  degree  of  hy- 
drntiiui.  as  happens  when  the  subsoil  water  is  just  drawn 
off  or  is  slowly  retiring.     All  these  conditions  were  singu- 
larly coincident  with  the  localization  of  the  disease  in  the 

ii  districts  of  London,  for  the  soil  is  gravelly,  and 
Ilicrciurc  very  porous  to  air  and  water,  and  it  is  largely  i 
( -harmed  with  excrcmentitious  matters  derived  from  tho  local 
tide  Inckcd  sewers.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  for  some 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  the  subsoil  water 
had  been  gradually  sinking  in  consequence  of  the  drainage 
operations  that  were  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
main  low-level  sewer  and  its  branch  to  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Now,  according  to  Pettenkofer,  it  is  exactly  under  these 
circumstances  that  a  district  is  most  liable  to  choleraic  in- 
fection. Another  theory  which  has  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  local  character  of  the  outbreak  is,  that  tho 
water  distributed  to  the  infected  districts  was  charged  with 
choleraic  matter ;  but,  looking  at  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  it 
is  dearly  evident  that  while  none  of  them  are  discordant 
with  Petteukofer's  theory,  a  large  number  are  in  open  and 
direct  antagonism  to  tho  water  hypothesis.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  such  a  specula- 
tion not  only  that  some  clear  proof  should  be  given  of  the 
actual  pollution  of  the  water  with  choleraic  matter,  but  also 
that  the  time  of  the  outbreak  throughout  the  infected  dis- 
trict was  coincident  with  the  distribution  of  such  water, 
and  that  it  did  not  notably  fail  to  produce  the  disease  wher- 
ever it  was  sent.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  show  that  the 
disease  was  strictly  confined  to  the  area  of  such  distribu- 
tion, and  that  the  use  of  other  water  was  not  accompanied 
with  like  severe  results.  The  alleged  pollution  of  the  water 
rc-ts  upon  a  series  of  assumptions,  many  of  which  are  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
improbabilities  of  these  assumptions,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
water  which  is  said  to  have  been  thus  polluted  did  not  pro- 
duce its  effects  in  the  several  districts  to  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed in  anything  like  uniformity  of  time  or  force. 
Suppose,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  alcohol  or  arsenic  had 
become  mixed  with  the  water,  and  that  on  a  certain  day  it 
was  distributed  to  the  public ;  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
the  action  of  the  poison  was  not  only  manifested  at  the 
same  time  over  tho  whole  district  of  supply,  but  that  it  was 
confined  to  that  district.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  water 
in  question,  for  although  it  is  not  alleged  to  have  been  more 
than  once  polluted,  yet  the  first  effects  in  tho  several  dis- 
tricts occurred  at  long  intervals;  and  there  were  many 
plai'cs  to  which  it  was  distributed  where  there  was  no  sign 
of  tho  disease,  while  others  which  did  not  receive  the  water 
were  seriously  affected.  The  dates  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease  in  the  districts  supplied  with  the  East  London  water 
were  as  follows :  Bromley,  June  27 ;  Poplar  and  Betbnal 
Green,  June  30  ;  Shoreditch  and  Mile  End,  July  7  ;  White- 
chapel.  Stepney,  and  St.  Georgo's-in-the-East,  July  14;  and 
the  East  London  Union,  July  28.  A  month,  therefore, 
elapsed  between  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the  sev- 
eral districts.  It  is,  moreover,  remarkable  that,  while  it 
was  so  violent  in  many  of  the  districts  of  supply,  it  was  ab- 
solutely powerless  in  others.  The  death-rate,  for  example, 
of  liethnal  Green  was  63  per  10,000  of  the  population; 
Whitechape],78;  Poplar,  85;  and  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
!>:!:  whereas  the  districts  of  Stamford  Hill,  Upper  Clapton, 
Walthamstow,  Woodford,  Wanstead,  Leytonstone,  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  North  Woolwich,  and  Silvertown  were  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  the  disease,  notwithstanding  that  they 
received  the  same  water  and  at  tho  same  time.  More  re- 
markable still,  there  were  places  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
cholera-field,  and  others  close  adjoining  it,  where  the  resi- 
dents received  the  same  suspected  water  and  used  it  freely 
without  suffering  in  the  least  degree.  In  the  Limchouse 
School,  around  which  the  cholera  was  frightfully  fatal, 
there  were  400  children  who  drank  the  same  water  as  their 


neighbors,  and  yet  there  was  not  even  a  cam  of  durrho  » 
among  them.     In  thu  London  Hospital,  which  it  »l 
the  heart  of  the  cholera  -li.-ld  —  for  it  ii>  surrounded  by  n,,. 
di-tricl.-  ,,t    Whilc.-hap.!.    I'.i-ihiml   (ii,.,.|,.    M.I,-    Kndi  Hid 
Town,  and  ,-t.  <;corge'..  in  ih.    l..i-t  -there  was  im  »>, 
re-ident    population    of   4ii:;   persons,   and.   although   th.-v 
drank  freely  of  the  unfiltercd  Ku.-i  London  »al.  . 
was  not  a  case  of  illnc-s  among  ilicm.     Again,  LB  Ik*  OUt- 
ern  division  of  thu  city  of  London,  which  a>lj..n 

••Id,  the  suspected  water  was  supplied  to   lill  h. 
with  a  population  of  about  I7:!2  persons,  but  except  in  one 
of  these  houses  (211  Somcr-et  street  j,  «  hi<  b  i-  on  ib.    hound 
ary   of  Whitediapel.  there  was  not  a  iiiiiglc  dn.il.   Iron, 
i  :  and  to  verify  thK  [  have  obtained  the  addre««eii 
of  all  the  persons  who  died  in  the  cholera  ward  in  l!i-: 
gate  street,     lint,  besides  this,  the  disease  was  singularly 
fatal  in  places  where  the  suspected  water  was  never  used. 
In  Crown  Court,  Blue  Anchor  Yard,  Whitcchapel.  where 
the  water-supply  is  from  the  New  Hiver,  the  mortality  was 
at  tho  rate  of  L's4  per  10,000.     In  Boar's  Head  Yard,  of  the 
same  district,  which  is  also  supplied  by  the  New  Itiver,  the 
death-rate  was  103  per  10,000;  and  indeed  there  are  «igh 
teen  courts  in  Whitechapcl  where  none  of  the  Ka»t  Lund.  n 
water  was  used,  and  yet,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  ,,i 
•i:;.'l  per-ins,  there  were  30  deaths  from  cholera,  the  r 
tality  being  at  the  rate  of  09  per  10,000  ;  that  of  the  whole 
district  being  but  77.     So  that,  on  carefully  examining  the 
foots  in  their  relation  to  the  water  theory,  we  find  —  (1) 
That  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  oollution  of 

the  water;  (2)  that  there  was  no  coincidence  of  time  in  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  several  districts  supplied 
with  the  suspected  water  ;  (3)  that  nnmcrou-  di-tri.-ts  re- 
ceiving the  same  water,  but  situated  at  high  level  or  placed 
beyond  the  cholera-field,  were  entirely  exempt  from  the 
disease;  (4)  that  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cholera  -field. 
there  were  places  receiving  and  using  tho  suspected  water 
with  impunity  :  (5)  that  other  places  not  supplied  with  the 
water,  but  situated  within  tho  infected  area,  suffered  equally 
with  the  neighborhood. 

"  I  am  far  from  wishing  it  to  be  thought  that  choleraic 
matter  diffused  through  water  will  not  produce  disease  — 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  often  a  pro- 
lific source  of  it  —  but  I  am  anxious,  in  dealing  with  a  ques- 
tion of  so  much  public  importance  as  the  origin  of  the  late 
epidemic,  that  none  of  the  facts  should  be  perverted,  and 
that  no  hasty  or  ingenious  hypothesis,  without  solid  foun- 
dation, should  take  possession  of  the  public  mind.  In  the 
conduct  of  inquiries  like  this  there  should  be  a  calm,  a  full, 
and  a  candid  examination  of  the  facts  ;  we  should  endeavor 
to  study  the  phenomena  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  apply 
to  them  the  tests  of  sound  induction  ;  we  should  strive  alto 
to  deduce  from  them  such  laws  as  will  not  only  expose  the 
nature  of  the  malady,  but  will  at  the  same  time  enable  us 
to  treat  it  successfully.  Rash  opinions,  boldly  assorted  and 
tenaciously  held,  though  they  may  force  themselves  on 
public  attention,  rarely  lead  to  useful  results  ;  and  while 
they  have  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind  they  seriously 
hinder  the  progress  of  real  knowledge." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  opinions 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  officers,  chemists,  and  en- 
gineers who  have  considered  the  fitness  of  the  waters 
of  the  Thames  for  supplying  the  people  of  London  with 
wholesome  water.  The  verdict  of  the  commissioners,  after 
carefully  and  conscientiously  weighing  all  the  testimony 
presented,  is  as  follows  :  "  The  only  point  raised  against 
the  Thames  water  on  the  ground  of  organic  contamination 
is  of  less  positive  character;  it  is  said  that  water  which 
has  once  been  contaminated  with  sewage  may  still  contain 
undecomposed  organic  matter,  which,  though  inapprecia- 
ble by  the  most  delicate  chemical  tests,  may  st 
prejudicial  effects  on  the  human  system.  The  strongenl 
form  of  this  objection  has  reference  to  some  opinions 


tter  of  this  kind  once  gets  into  streams,  these  gen 
escape  destruction  and  long  preserve  their  danger. 
racier.     It  is  said  that  no  process  is  known  by  , 
noxious  material  can  be  removed  from  water, 
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evidence  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  water  now  supplied 
bv  the  companies  is  not  generally  good  anil  wholesome." 
This  report  was  made  in  1869,  and  has  been  before  the 
British  public  in  an  accessible  form,  in  nil  its  details,  nearly 
>e\en  years,  and  its  conclusions  have  been  generally  ac- 
cepted. The  most  recent  opinion  ia  contained  in  a  vol- 
untary communication  made  by  Dr.  Alfred  8.  Taylor,  the 
distinguished  writer  on  chemistry,  toxicology,  and  medical 
jurisprudence,  to  the  secretary  of  the  West  Middlesex 
Water  Co..  under  date  of  Mar.  7,  1872.  Ho  says,  "Hav- 
ing during  the  last  twenty -one  years  made  analyses  of  the 
water  supplied  to  my  house  by  the  West  Middlesex  Co., 
and  compared  it  with  numerous  waters  derived  from  rivers, 
springs,  and  lakes  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  can  confirm 
Dr.  Whit  move's  general  conclusion  that  the  water  is  good  in 
quality  and  perfectly  wholesome.  This  opinion  is  not 
based  merely  on  chemical  analysis,  but  on  twenty-one  years' 
experience  derived  from  its  use  for  all  domestic  purposes." 

The  water  of  the  Thames  has  been  selected  as  the  basis 
of  discussion,  not  only  because  it  had  been  more  carefully 
studied  than  any  other  source  of  city  supply,  but  because 
it  mav  be  considered  an  extreme  case.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  one-half  the  supply  of  London,  a  city  of  con- 
siderably more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants,  is  obtained  from 
it,  while  the  river  Lea  furnishes  nearly  all  the  rest,  London 
was  said  by  Dr.  Kdwin  Lankester,  coroner  of  Middle-ex. 
to  be  the  lirallhii-nt  rili/  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tours  is 
supplied  from  the  Cher;  Lyons  from  the  Rhone :  Toulouse 
from  the  Garonne ;  Angers  and  Nantes  from  the  Loire; 
1'iiris  from  the  Seine,  the  Canal  d'Ourcq,  and  the  Marne; 
Berlin  from  the  Spree;  Hamburg  and  Altona  from  the 
Elbe.  The  last-named  city,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Hamburg, 
takes  its  supply  from  a  point  8  miles  below,  when  the  water 
has  received  the  drainage  of  230,000  people.  Most  of  the 
above-mentioned  rivers  are  among  the  largest  streams  in 
France  and  Uermany,  and  flow  through  extensive  and 
densely-inhabited  districts,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  permanent  defilement  of  the  waters. 

That  there  is  generally  no  fear  on  the  part  of  engineers 
and  those  having  charge  of  water-supply  in  American 
cities  is  fully  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  largest 
cities  take  water  from  rivers.  Jersey  City  and  Trenton 
and  Hoboken  are  supplied  from  the  Passaic :  Philadelphia 
from  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill ;  Washington  from  the 
Potomac ;  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  from  the  Ohio ;  and 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  many  other  cities  from  the 
Mississippi. 

THE  POLLUTION  OP  STREAMS  BV  THE  REFUSK  FROM 
FACTORIES. — It  is  often  suggested  that  the  waters  of  our 
rivers  are  liable  to  become  polluted  to  a  dangerous  degree 
by  refuse  chemicals  from  paper-factories,  woollen  mills, 
printworks,  and  chemical  works.  While  this  may  undoubt- 
edly be  true  in  some  densely-populated  portions  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  factories  are  numerous  and  the  streams 
very  small,  it  is  not  probable  that  for  years  to  come  this 
source  of  pollution  need  be  feared  in  this  country.  Our 
rivers  are  too  large  and  our  factories  too  much  scattered, 
and  the  importance  of  turning  all  waste  products  to  ac- 
count is  made  imperatively  necessary  by  the  sharp  compe- 
tition which  prevails  among  manufacturers.  This  latter 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  our  gas  companies,  who  now 
derive  an  important  revenue  from  the  sale  of  their  coal- 
tar  and  ammonia-water,  offensive  products  which  they 
formerly  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  The  waste  products 
of  our  most  important  industries  are  entirely  harmless 
when  diluted  with  large  volumes  of  water.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  lime,  potash, 
soda,  iron  and  alumina  salts,  chloride  of  lime,  exhausted 
dyewoods,  and  soapsuds  used  in  scouring  wool.  The  more 
powerful  form,  when  mingled,  harmless  salts,  carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  chlorides,  which  are  normal  constituents  of 
all  river  waters.  The  action  of  many  of  these  products,  if 
appreciable  at  all,  will  be  to  purify  the  waters  by  oxidizing 
or  precipitating  the  matters  derived  from  sewage.  Salts 
of  iron  and  alumina  are  especially  efficacious  in  purifying 
waters.  Alum  is  often  used  in  the  West  for  clarifying  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  streams,  a  pinch  being  added  to  a 
barrel  of  the  water,  which  on  standing  a  few  hours  becomes 
clear  and  limpid.  The  possibility  of  objectionable  pollu- 

Orains  of  Impurities  in  1  Imperial  Gallon. 


Impurities. 

At  source. 

Below  Manchester. 

Organic  carbon  

0  1009 

Total  nitrogen.  

0  0X43 

0    "-I  1    '1  I 

Hardness  

2  6040 

Total  solids  

5.4600 

39.0600 

tion  will  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  ratio  of  the  refuse 
matters  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  stream.    Dr.  Edward 


Smith,  in  his  Manual  for  Medical  Officers  of  Ifcnlth,  states 
that  the  contamination  of  streams  by  the  refuse  of  factories 
prevails  exceedingly  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  The 
waters  of  the  river  Irwell,  a  small  stream,  present  the  differ- 
ences in  composition  at  their  source  and  below  Manchester 
shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  examination  by  the  rivers  pollution  commission  of 
fifteen  samples  of  waters  contaminated  by  the  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  in  Yorkshire  showed  the  following  quantities 
in  1  imperial  gallon  which  were  thrown  into  the  waters  of 
the  rivers : 

Grains  of  Impurities  thrown  into  each  Imperial  Galfun. 

Organic  carbon 45.3481 

Organic  nitrogen 7.2108 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites 0.0287 

Ammonia S.l.V'g 

Total  combined  nitrogen 14. Dill,1) 

Chlorine 15.3580 

Arsenic  (computed  as  metal) 0.0077 

Mineral  matters  * 3:i-_'.:;ssi) 

Total  solids* 235.9000 

"The  commission  gave  a  page  in  their  report  of  1871  to  a 
foe-simile  of  a  letter  written  with  the  water  of  the  river 
Calder  at  Wakefield,  which  equals  in  depth  of  color  that 
from  a  watered  ink  ;  and  similar  examples  might  have  been 
made  from  the  river  water  at  Bradford." 

A  clearer  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  influence  of  factory 
refuse  on  river  waters  by  comparing  the  quantities  of  i-licm- 
icals  used  with  the  quantities  naturally  contained  in  the 
streams.  The  Croton  water  contains  in  1  U.  S.  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches  the  following  normal  impurities: 

Grains  in  1  U.  S.  Gallon. 

Soda (>.::_><; 

Potassa 0.097 

Lime 0.988 

Magnesia n.524 

Chlorine 0.243 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3) 0.322 

Silica o.ftil 

Carbonic  acid 2.I104 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 0.670 

Total 6.395 

One  hundred  million  gallons  of  this  water  arc  used  daily 
in  New  York,  in  which  are  contained  the  following  quanti- 
ties of  the  above-mentioned  substances  in  pounds  and  in 
tons  of  2000  pounds  : 

Impurities  in  100,000,000  gallons  of  Croton   Water. 


Impurities. 


Soda , 

Potassa  

Lime 

Magnesia 

Chlorine 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silica 

Carbonic  acid 

Organic  and  volatile  matter.. 


Poundj. 


Tons. 


4,657 
1,385 

14,114 
7,485 
3,471 
4,000 
8,858 

37,200 
9,571 


91.341 


2.319 
0.1.92 
7.038 
3.742 
1.735 
2.300 
4.429 

18.600 
_4.785_ 

45.B10 


As  the  average  flow  of  the  Croton  River  is  400,000,000 
gallons  daily,  there  are  365,428  pounds,  or  nearly  183  tons, 
of  impurities  carried  to  the  ocean  daily  by  a  stream  which 
does  not  receive  any  refuse  from  factories.  The  Thames 
at  Kingston  has  an  average  flow  of  1,250,000,000  gallons 
(imperial)  daily,  and  the  water  contains — 

Inorganic  impurities 19.00  grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  impurities 1.68        " 

Total  per  gallon 20.68  grains. 

This  is  equivalent  to  3,364,286  pounds,  or  1682  tons  of 
2000  pounds,  of  inorganic  matter  daily  :  of  this  two-thirds, 
or  1121  tons,  are  carbonate  of  lime,  and  271  tons  are  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

At  the  Arnold  Printworks,  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  on 
the  S.  branch  of  the  Hoosac,  the  following  quantities  of 
the  most  common  chemicals  were  used  daily  :  lime,  1^ 
barrels;  soda-ash,  200  pounds;  sulphuric  acid  (11x804), 
320  pounds.  There  were  contained  in  the  43,200,000  gal- 
lons of  water  that  flowed  daily  down  the  stream— 

Pounds.  Tons. 

Lime 10,793  5.396 

Soda(NaO) 2,050  1.025 

Sulphuric  acid  (H2SO4) 1,715  0.857 

Or,  as  combined — 

Poanda.  Tona. 

Carbonate  of  lime 18,852          9.476 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 10,342  5.171 

Sulphate  of  lime 574  0.243 

The  Valley  Bleachery  on  the  Woonasquatucket  River  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  consumed  daily,  sulphuric  acid,  17 
pounds;  soda-ash,  3000  ;  bleaching-powder,  1500. 

The  following  table  gives  the  most  complete  exhibit  of 

*  These  numbers  are  incredible,  and  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  presented  without  further  explanation.— C.  F.  C. 
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the  character  and  quantities  of  chemicals,  etc.,  consumed 
in  a  largo  laetory  :  it  shows  tin-  a\  crane  daily  eon-uinption 
of  materials  of  all  kinds  rt  th«  Atlantic  De  l.aine  Works  at 
Providence,  11.  I.,  for  tin;  ten  inontlis  from  Jan.  I.  ls;ii,  to 
0,-t.  '-".'.  1*7I>.  The  quantity  of  wool  washed  amounted  to 
19211  pounds  per  day.  The  flow  of  the  stream  was 
;;(•,. iinu, nun  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
l),n/i/  I'uiiHiiiniitiiiii  »J  I'/i'-iiii'-iil"  "t  the  Atlantic  DC  Lai«e 
Work. 


Cheat  lc»U. 

conaumixl. 

liralnl  per 
gallon  nf  water 
ID  rlrer. 

« 

291.41 
43.99 
73.33 
144.05 
66.04 
63.91 
10.53 
1.17 
4.04 
88.56 
29.09 
43.68 
90.12 
48.78 
23.74 
9.91 
14.13 
8.44 
136.39 
9o.rj 

O.a-,i 

O.OOS55 
0.01425 
0.02800 
0.0r.'s:i 
0.01242 
0.00204 
0.00022 
0.00078 
8.01  Wl 
0.00565 
0.00849 
0.01751 
0.00850 
0.00461 
0.00192 
0.00274 
0.001IV1 
0.02651 
0.017.-.1 

'  *  .              . 

So;i'|i  

Total                          

1209.75 

0.23508 

Supposing  all  tho  materials  used  to  have  been  allowed  to 
run  into  this  little  stream,  less  than  one-tenth  the  size  of 
the  Croton,  the  entire  pollution  would  have  amounted  to 
less  than  Jth  grain  per  gallon.  As  a  matter  of  fa^t,  a  largo 
portion  of  these  substances  were  fixed  upon  the  goods  and 
sent  to  market,  while  one-half  the  entire  quantity  consisted 
of  dyewood.i,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  insoluble  cellu- 
lose (sawdust  and  chips).  It  is  not  probable  that  tho  re- 
fu<c  from  this  factory  added  .05  of  a  grain  per  gallon  to 
the.  water  of  the  stream. 

During  the  war  it  was  feared  that  some  attempt  might 
bo  made  to  poison  the  Croton  supply  of  New  York.  The 
following  figures  show  how  difficult  tho  task  would  have 
been.  To  poison  the  100,000,000  gallons  supplied  to  the 
city  in  a  single  day  with  strychnine,  supposing  each  pint 
of  water  to  have  received  the  smallest  fatal  dose  of  this 
alkaloid,  ^th  grain,  would  have  required  7285  pounds,  or 
3J  tons,  of  strychnine — a  quantity  not  to  be  found  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  To  procure  such  a  quantity  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  order  an  extra  supply  of  Aiir  i-omica 
beans  from  the  East  Indies  three  or  four  years  in  advance 
to  secure  their  collection  by  the  natives.  Supposing  arsenic 
to  have  been  selected,  at  the  rate  of  2  grains  (tho  fatal  dose) 
to  tho  pint,  114  tons  would  have  been  required,  with  special 
means  to  secure  its  solution  in  the  water. 

M  KTAM.IU  IMPREGNATIONS. — Water  is  frequently  rendered 
impure  by  the  metallic  tubes  used  to  conduct  it.  Organic  mat- 
ter, nitrates,  nitrites,  chlorides,  etc.,  and  in  gome  cases  even 
pure  water,  attack  certain  metals,  causing  them  to  dissolve. 
Copper. — Cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  caused  by  water 
drawn  through  copper  pumps,  copper  having  been  actually 
detected  in  the  water. 

Lend. — head  is  by  far  the  most  common  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  service-pipes  for  water,  and  this  metal 
is  the  one  which  is  the  most  easily  dissolved  by  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  poisonous  in  minute  quantities,  being 
a  cumulative  poison.  A  celebrated  case  occurred  in  the 
royal  family  of  France  at  Clarcmont,  where  one-third  of 
the  persons  who  drank  of  tho  water  were  affected.  This 
water  contained  only  jVli  of  a  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon. 
As  little  as  j Jjjth  of  a  grain  of  lead  to  the  gallon  has  been 
known  to  produce  palsy  in  persons  who  habitually  drank 
it.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  peculiar  advantages  of  lead 
as  a  material  for  the  manufacture  of  water-pipes  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  danger  of  lead-poisoning. 
When  the  Croton  water  was  first  introduced  into  New  York, 
it  contained  considerable  lime  derived  from  the  mortar  of 
the  recently-constructed  aqueduct.  This  prevented,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  tho  action  of  the  water  on  the  lead 
pipes,  and  it  was  stated  at  that  time  that  no  lead  was  taken 
up  by  the  Croton  water;  but  as  the  lime  of  the  mortar  be- 
came carbonated,  the  water  ceased  to  dissolve  it  and  began 
to  :u-t  upon  the  lead  pipes.  Examinations  have  recently 
been  made  of  Croton  water  which  had  been  in  contact  with 
lead  for  different  lengths  of  time,  under  usually-occurring 
circumstances,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  results:  (1) 
A  gallon  of  Croton  water  from  a  lead-lined  cistern,  in  which 
it  had  stood  several  weeks,  was  found  to  contain  0.06  grain 
of  metallic  lead.  (2)  A  gallon  of  water  which  bad  remained 


111  the  lend  pipe-  of  a  private  residence  voided 
11.11  |>riiiii  metallic  lead,  a  considerable  portion  of  vhidi 
was  visilile  to  t  hi-  *y«  in  the  torm  of  minute  while  spangle* 
of  the  hydratcd  o\  \  ,-at  I,  mate  I'l.H.lln  I'bO.I 
Water  drawn  from  one  of  the  Indrauf  .it  the  S-ho..|  ,,t 
Mine-  laboratory  in  the  middle  ol  ihe  dai.  when  the  »«ter 
was  in  eon-tant  motion,  i  id, led  tra  i  Thi-  »»tcr 

reaches  the  s-hool  through  about   100  to  l.'iO  feet  of  lead 

pipe.     These  results  indicate  th nrc«  -.1   many  hitherto 

on  i  countable  cases  of  load-p  ha- 

ra'-ter  to  alarm  the  resident* of  New  York,  and  to  lead  them 

to  adopt  precaiiti iry  measures  for  protection  again-- 

in-idion>  cause  of  disease.     Certainly,  no  pains  should  I.e 

snared  to  impress  upon  .-. 

tne  water  to  run  fora  few  minutes  helm,  inking  it  for  diink 

in;;  or  cooking   purpose-.  e-| ialU   early  in  the   morning, 

alter  the  water  has  stood  all  ni^hl  in  the  pipe-.  The  habit 
of  tilling  the  kettle  from  the  boiler,  or  ol  n-ini;  water  from 
the  boiler  for  any  purpose  except  wa-hin^',  i-  \ery  dnnger- 
ous.  The  following  case  recently  occurred  in  New  York  : 
An  elderly  gentleman  was  completely  prostrated  with  pur- 
nlysis  or  palsy.  His  physician  at  onc«  lusjx 
poisoning  from  his  symptoms,  and  instituted  inquiries 
which  developed  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  been  using 
wheatcn  grits  for  dyspepsia,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
cook  in  the  morning  hud  been  to  soak  them  preparatory  to 
boiling  them.  She  hail  therefore  used  daily  the  water  which 
hail  stood  all  night  in  the  pipes.  The  occurrence  of  a  c>.n 
sidorable  portion  of  the  lead  in  experiment  N<>.  _  in  MI -pen- 
sion,  instead  of  solution,  is  an  additional  argument  for  the 
use  of  filters,  though  it  will  of  com  to  employ 

them  unless  they  arc  frequently  reversed,  that  they  may  bo 
cleansed. 

Nubillluln  fur  Lead. — Various  substitutes  have  been 
suggested  for  lead,  as,  for  instance,  wrought  iron,  which 
generally  makes  the  water  rusty  ;  galvanized  iron,  which  is 
said  to  be  objectionable  on  account  of  the  zinc,  which  is 
readily  taken  up  by  the  water,  rendering  it  unwholesome, 
numerous  cases  of  zinc-poisoning  by  these  pipes  having 
occurred  in  New  England,  where  this  pipe  is  much  used; 
gutta-percha  has  been  suggested,  but  it  is  not  durable; 
brass  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  is  dangerous :  Prof.  Ap- 
pleton  of  Brown  University  has  found  both  copper  and 
zine  in  water  supplied  through  a  brass  pipe ;  glass,  porce- 
lain, etc.,  have  also  been  tried.  None  of  these  substances 
possess  the  peculiar  flexibility,  softness,  and  other  desirable 
qualities  of  lead,  which  makes  it  so  easy  to  cut  and  bend, 
and  join  and  lit  pipes  of  this  metal.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, is  to  provide  a  pipe  which  shall  possess  all  the  good 
qualities  of  lead,  and  be  free  from  the  one  great  objection 
— namely,  the  danger  of  lead-poisoning  from  its  use.  This 
has  been  achieved  by  the  invention  of  the  lead-tneated 
block-tin  pipe  or  tin-lined  lead  pipe.  This  is  essentially 
a  pipe  of  pure  tin  surrounded  by  a  lead  pipe,  to  which  it 
is  firmly  and  perfectly  united  by  an  intervening  alloy  or 
solder  composed  of  the  two  metals.  The  water  comes  in 
contact  with  the  pure  tin 
Fra.14.  Fio.  15.  ,urfaco  oniv>  an,|  cannot 

therefore  be  contaminated 
with  lead.  That  tin  it 
harmless  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  argue,  as  vessels 
covered  with  this  metal  are 
extensively  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes  throughout 
tho  civilized  world.  It  hat 
been  argued  that  commer- 
cial tin  contains  arsenic; 
but  if  we  can  consume 
daily,  with  impunity,  food 
which  has  been  boiled  and 
ttewed  in  tin  pans,  not- 
withstanding the  arsenic 
contained  in  the  tin  coat- 
ing, we  need  have  little  fear 
of  poisoning  from  the  trace 
of  arsenic  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  present  in  the  tin 
lining  of  this  sanitary  pipe. 
The  tin-lined  pipe  fully 
realizes  all  that  is  desired 
as  a  service  pipe  for  aque- 
duct water.  Tested  »lde  by 
side  with  ordinary  lead 
Joint  with  the  Section  of  Joint-  pipej  WBters  which  take  up 
Pipe  attach-  ed  Pipe.  from  -fV  h  to  t^thi  of  a 

grain   of    lead   per    gallon 
perceptibly  affected   by  re- 
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WATER. 


found  in  practice  that  the  great  strength  of  the  tin  makes 
it  possible  to  reduce  very  materially  the  thickness  of  the 

FIG.  17.  FIG.  18. 


F»i.  Hi. 


The  Joint. 

pipe,    so  that  the 

tin-lined  load  pipe 

need     not     weigh 

more  than  half  as 

much  to  the  cubic 

fnnr   us   lead    pipe 

of  the  same  calibre 

in  order  to  possess 

an  erjuat  degree  of 

strength.     It    has 

been    stated    that 

on    exposing    this 

pipe  to  water,  gal-  The  Soldering  Tongs. 

vanie  action  would 

take    place,    by    which    rapid    corrosion 

would  be  produced;  but  Mr.  Cassamajor 

has  shown  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 

such  galvanic  action  occurs.     When  this 

pipe  is  used  for  bringing  water  from  a 

well,  it  is  of  course  important  not  to  allow 

it  to  pass  into  the  water,  as  the  exterior     The  Expander. 

pipe   of  lead    would    contaminate   it   as 

rt-adily  as  though  the  tin  were  absent.     In  such  case  a  few 

feet  of  block  tin  pipe  should  be  used  in  the  well  to  deliver 
the  water  to  the  tin-lined  pipe.     This  pipe   is    not  well 

adapted  for  hot  water,  as  tin  is  very  sensitive  to  heat. 

This  is  no  objection,  as  the  hot  water  from  boilers  should 
not  be  used  for  any  purpose  save  washing.  Some  difficulty 
was  at  first  experienced  in  making  joints  on  this  pipe;  the 
plumbers  were  careless  and  heated  the  solder  hotter  than 
was  necessary,  and  therebv  melted  the 
lining  in  the"  pipe.  This  difficulty  has  Fia  19> 

been   obviated    by   the   tinned   brass 

joints  which  the  foregoing  figures  il- 
lustrate. Fig.  16  is  a  joint  ready  for 
use,  before  the  pipes  are  attached.  It 
is  composed  of  brass,  heavily  tinned 
within  and  without.  The  ends  of  the 
pipe  are  enlarged  on  the  expander, 
Fig.  18,  and  after  they  have  been 
carefully  forced  upon  the  conical  ends 
of  the  joint,  a  union  of  the  solder  is 
effected  by  the  application  of  the  hot 
copper  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Thus 
a  simple,  expeditious  method  has  been 
devised  for  joining  this  pipe,  which 
meets  all  the  objections  raised  by  the 
plumbers,  except  perhaps  that  they 
will  have  no  excuse  for  charging  for 
several  pounds  of  solder  for  every 
joint.  If  one  fears  this  joint  is  not 
sufficiently  strong,  it  is  very  easy  to 


. 

with  the  pipe  attached  : 


FIG.  20. 


Flo.  21. 


Section  of  a  T-joint  with  Pipe  attached. 
Fig,  22  is  a  joint  for  the  attachment  of  a  faucet: 
FIG.  22. 


T-joint  with  Pipe  attached. 


A  Faucet  Joint. 

Every  difficulty  seems  thus  to  have  been  met,  so  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  poisonous  lead  pipe  will 
soon  be  generally  replaced  by  this  sanitary  pipe,  which 
possesses  all  its  advantages  without  its  dangers. 

VII.  PURITY  OF  CITY  WATKRS. — fmpuriliee  contained  in  1 
Wine  Gallon  of  2S1  Cubic  Inches,  expressed  in  Grains. 


^  3 

City. 

Source. 

°S 

c2 

1 

II 

ll 

| 

A 

0 

t- 

New  York  

Croton,  average  for  13  weeks,  18«7  (C.  F. 

Chandler)  

3.90 

0  66 

4.56 

New  York  

Croton,  average  for  3  months,  186s  1C.  F. 

Chandler)  

?  11 

1.14 

4.45 

Xew  York  

Croton,  average  for  fi  months,  1H«9{C.  K. 

Chandler) 

411 

4  78 

New  York  

Croton,  May  11,  1871  (C.  F.  Chandler).. 

2.799 

0.'«75 

New  York  

Croion,   average   for  5  months,   winter 

1871-72  (  K.  Waller)  

3.93* 

0508 

4.442 

New  York.... 

Well.W.  of  Central  Park  (C.  F.  Chandler) 

38.85 

4.55 

43.50 

Brooklyn  

Rtdjpwood,  avcrHgi-  for  3  month*,  1H6'J 

(C.  F.  Chandler) 

3  37 

3  92 

Boston  

Cochitunle  (K.  N.  Homrnrd)  

2.40 

oin 

sin 

Philadelphia  ... 

Fairmoiint,  ftrhurlkill  (K.  X.  Horsford) 

2.30 

1.20 

tM 

Philadelphia... 

Delaware  (H.  Wiirtr)      

2  93 

0.&5 

3  48 

Albany.!  .... 

Hrdnuit  (K.  N.  Horsford)  

8^47 

10.78 

Troy.:.. 

Hvdntnt  (W.  KlderhorsI)  

<;  n-i 

134 

7.43 

Utica  

Hvdront  (C.  F.  Chandler)  

5.50 

0.% 

ft.  4  6 

Syracuse  

New  reservoir  (C.  F.  Chandler)  

12.1  a 

1.80 

13.93 

Cleveland  

Lake  Erie  <  J.  L.  CasseU)  

4.74 

1.53 

6.27 

Chicago... 

Lake  Michigan  (J.  V.  o.  Rlaney)  

5  B2 

6  (>H 

Rochester  

C.enesi-e  River  (C.  F.  Chandler)  

1-2.02 

L23 

13/25 

Schenectady.... 

State  street  well  (C.  F.  Chandler)  

2.33 

49.21 

Newark  1 
Jersey  City...  ! 

Pansaic  River  (K.  N  Horsford) 

4  58 

2  86 

7.44 

Holmken  f 
Hudson  City-.J 

Trenton  

Delaware  River  {II.  Wurtz)  

2.93 

0.55 

3.48 

London  

ninnies  (Dr.  11.  L.-th-hv)  

15.55 

O.HS 

1C..3M 

London  
Dublin  

Well,  l,o:uU-nhiill  UrtVfc(Dr,  H.l.etheby) 
Lough  Vartry,  new  supply  (Apjohn  and 
others)  

90.38 
1.7T 

9.59 
1  34 

311 

Paris..   .. 

and'villc)  .        "^  '       "     *' 

7.83 

1  00 

8  83 

Amsterdam  .... 

River  Vecht  (V.   Bitumhiiucr  and  Van 

Moorsel) 

14  45 

2  1.1 

Amsterdam  

Deep  welt  at  the  Kcisergracht  

«4>t5 

4.38 

saw 
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(Pari<.    1810);  Tonne,  Det  Kitiif  potablei  (Lyons,  1843); 
R.  An.'u-i    Smith,  Mr  und  Water  of   Town*  (Report  of  the 
Itritinh  Ant.  Adi:  ,S'ci.,  1848,  p.  16) ;  LeVy,  Traitf  d'Himitne 
(4mo  ed    t.  ii.,  Paris,  1862):  Tardieux,  Dictionnaire  d' Hy- 
giene puldioue   (2me  cd.,   t.  ii.,    Paris,   1862);    Gairdner, 
'I'liUie    Health   ill   Ite/ation   to   Air  and  Water  (Edinburgh, 
18112);    Condy,  Air   and   Water  (London,   1862);  Chatin, 
Stir  le«  Eauir  potablet  (Paris,  1863);  Grimaud,  Det  Eaux 
piMiifiie*  (Paris,  1863);  Manes,  Det  Eattr  piibliquet  (Bor- 
deaux, isilil):  Parkes,  Manual  of  Practical  lli/aiene  (2d  ed., 
London,  18(10) ;  Mapother,  Lecture!  on  Public,  Health  (2ded., 
Lon. Ion.  I8B7);   Mahony,  The  Pretence  of  Organic  Matter 
in    I'otalilr   Water  ahi-ni/t  Dcleteriaut  to  Health,  to  which  it 
addrd  i',e  Modern  Analynit  (Dublin,  1869);  Trommsdo'rf, 
Die  StatiKtil,-  det  Wnuert  tind  der  Gewiitter  (Erfurt,  1869); 
P:i|ipcnheim,  Handbueh  der  Sanitiitt  I'idizei  (2te  Auf.,  2ter 
Bd..  Berlin.  1870):  Procter,  The  Hygiene  of  Air  and  Water 
(London,  1872);  Smith,  Manual  for  Medical  Officer!  of 
Health   (London,    1873);    Wilson,   Handbook   of  Hygiene 
(London.  1 873) ;  Fischer,  Vat  Trinkmatter  (Hanover,  1873) ; 
Be.-i|iiorel,    Traitf  flementaire  a" Hygiene  (5me  ed.,  Paris, 
1873);   Frothergill,  The  Maintenance  of  Health  (London, 
1S71):  Vogt,  Trinkwatter  oiler  Ilodengaaie  (Bale,  1874); 
llavt.  Manual  of  Public  Health  (London,  1874) :  Reichardt, 
drinid/aiien  zur  Deurtheitnng  det  Trinkmastert  (Jena,  1875) ; 
Corncld,'  Water  and  Water-Supply  (London,  1875);  Has- 
sall,  /'...,./  .iiirf  ilt  Adulteration  (London,  1876);  Humber, 
Water-ffuppli/  of  Citiet  and  Toiont  (London.  1876) ;  Report 
by  the  tlenei-al  Hoard  of  Health  on  the  Supply  of  Water  to 
the  Metropolis,  teith  four  Appendicet  (London,  1850) ;  Re- 
port of  the  dommittionert  on  the  Chemical  Quality  of  the 
Kuppli/  of  Water  to  the  Metropolit  (London,  1851) ;  Special 
Itepurt  on  the  Metropolit  Water  (No.  t)  Rill  (London.  1871) 
Report  of  l'oi/a/  (\iiiimimian  on  Water-Supply,  with  Minntet 
of  Krideuee,  'and  Appendi.r  (London,  1869) ;  Wanklyn  ant 
Chapman,  Water   Analytit   (2d   ed.,    London,   1870)  ;    E 
Reichardt,  Die  chemitc.hen  Vntemnehunnen  der  Rrnnuen  line 
Quell ira^ir  ( Leipsin,  1871);  Francis,  Practical  Eramp/ei 
in  Qiiantitalire  Analutii  (London,  1873)  ;  Kubel,  Anlfitiini 
znr  Uiiterniiehnnii  ran  Watser  (2te  Auf.,  Braunschweig,  1874 
French  translation,  Paris,  1876) ;    Bunsen,  Anleitnn.i  zu 
Analyse  der  Atchen-  mid  Mincralioatter  ( Heidelberg,  1874) 
Fox. 'Water  Analytis  (London,  1875) :  Macdonald,  A  Quid 
to  the  Microicopical  Examination  of  Drinking-  Water  (Lon 
don,  1875).  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Water,  Arrangement  of,  on  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face. Sec  CATAHAOTR,  EAIITII.  and  LAKE,  by  PKOF.  A 
GI-YOT,  LL.IK.  and  Rn  Kits,  by  EI.ISKE  RECI.CS. 

Wa'tcr-Bed,  a  device  invented  by  Neil  Arnott.  M.  1> 
F.  I!.  S..  physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  for  th 
prevention  of  bed-sores  upon  the  persons  of  bed-riddel 
patients.  It  is  an  ordinary  bed,  resting  upon  an  under-be 


of  India-rubber  cloth  filled  with  water,  and  if  in  many 

.\trfinclv  ucetiil. 


Wii'ter-Ucctlc,  a  name  given  to  thr  n  |i 

of  two    I'illnilic-    ..t     l.crtlr-   \vhi.-h   li\«'    ill   ln--li    HiitvrK  -  the 

l)\ti-.-idii'    and    (iyriliidw.     These    two    I'mnilii-    arc    vt-rjr 

li-liin-l    from    ca.'h    ..Ih.-r,  mid    n/r.  i-   i-liii-lly    in    that    thljr 

h;i\e  the  body  oval  und  tlepri-.-.-e-l.  tin-  lir-t   M-ntiiil  seg- 

i.'iit  -  \  i-it.!c  only  at  the  -i.lr-.  tin*  legM  of  the  second  and 

linl  |.air>  HattelM-d  uli'l  titti-.l  l-.r  >\\in 

I.  The    I)\li.-i  'idii'    lia\e    "the    )irolhonix,   with    the   c-|.i 
lera  and   the  c|>i»tcrnu,   dii-tin.-t  :    the   pro-teiiniiu   eom- 

ll^.-ed,   produee.l    hehilld.  1111.  1   lilting  intu  a  • 

i  Mali,  ill    of  tllr    III.  Ill  Mr!  null]  :"   !tl.     ;llMl..Mi'  II  J.l'..\  i.le.l    with 

nl\    ^i\   ventral  f.r;'lnrnt  -  ;    tl.f    rv.-    IVM.    in    n.ii.il..  i  ;    and 

ic  "antenna-  iiiM-rted  un.ler  the  fn.nt.  l.ehiml  the  ban  of 

.e    ni:ui.lililt>.    ^lal.roll-,    |...ll-lie.l,    u-int!l\     (ilit'Tlll."   and 

1-  (rarely  10-)  jointed;  the  legs  all  m.»l  nor- 

mally proportioned,  eilialed  »il!i  IOIIL'  l.air-,  nli.l  the  jioi- 
erior  usually  compregged,  elongated,  and  formed  for  ww'uu- 
ning;  "  jiostcrior  coxa*  very  large,  usually  oblique,  con- 
iguous  at  the  inner  margin.  The  in-e.  t-  tlni-  .li-iin^iii-he.1 
re  carnivorous,  and  are  related  to  the  dual 
vhieh  they  dili'er  almost  only  in  the  form  ot  the  |.o-teiior 
0X88  and  the  natatorial  legs.  The  specie",  from  their 
mbits,  are  known  under  the  name  of  diving  hectic*.  The 
arv:e  are  long  and  cylindrical,  and  have  large  and  flattened 
leads  "armed  with  scissor-like  jaws,  by  which  they  seite 
thcr  insects  or  snip  off  the  tails  of  tadpoles,  while  they  are 
ven  known  to  attack  young  fishes,  sucking  their  blood." 
They  moult  several  times  before  attaining  the  pupa  con- 
lition.  "The  body  ends  in  a  pair  of  lon^  n-|.iratory 
nbcs,  which  they  protrude  into  the  air.  though  eight  pairs 
if  spiracles  exist."  They  undergo  their  transformation  on 
and,  on  which  they  creep  preparatory  to  metamorpho«i§. 
The  species  arc  quite  numerous:  those  of  North  America 
lave  been  combined,  by  Dr.  Leconte,  under  eighteen  genera, 
vhich  have  been  segregated  into  two  sub-families  —  llali- 
>lidas  and  Dytiscidae. 

IL  The  Oyrinidw  arc  beetles  "of  an  oval  form,  some- 
what attenuated  at  their  end,  usually  of  a  brilliant  bluish- 
jlack  color  above,  with  the  punctures  reflecting  a  golden 
,int;"  the  prothorax  has  the  prostornum  short  and  cari- 
nated,  and  the  episterna  and  epimcra  are  distinct;  the  ab- 
domen has  seven  segment*  ;  the  eyes  arc  four,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  are  both  rounded:  the  antennae  are  in- 
serted under  the  sides  of  the  front,  behind  the  base  of  the 
mandibles,  and  are  short  and  thick,  with  the  third  joint 
aurieulate,  the  following  ones  indi.-tinct,  and  the  last  elon- 
gate ;  the  coxae  are  small  and  globular  ;  the  "  anterior 
legs  very  long,  and  received  in  oblique  grooves  of  the  pro- 
and  mesosternal  segments;  tibia?  slender,  with  one  ter- 
minal spur;"  the  middle  and  posterior  legs  are  short,  broad, 
and  much  compressed,  with  the  tibia:  spurlesi  ;  and  the 
middle  legs  have  the  first  joint  large  and  triangular.  The 
beetles  of  this  family  associate  in  groups,  and  are  more 
generally  known  by  their  peculiar  habits.  In  the  projier 
season  and  place  they  abound,  and  move  rapidly  in  whirl- 
like  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  if  disturbed, 
suddenly  dive  to  the  bottom.  This  habit  of  gyrating  hm« 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  "  whirligigs."  The  larva 
have  considerable  resemblance  to  centipedes,  having  long 
respiratory  filaments  upon  the  sides  of  each  segment  which 
strikingly  simulate  feet.  They  undergo  their  transforma- 
tion on  land,  as  do  the  Dytiscidffl.  (See  Leconte  a  Clam- 
Jication  of  the  Coleoftera  of  North  America,  etc.) 
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Water-Boatmen. 

Wa'terboro',  v.,  Colleton,  8.  C.    P.  «3«. 
Wa'terborough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  York  co..  Me. 
Wa'ter-Bnck,  the 


rivers        Lt   18    a  goOU  SWUHIUCI    »""  «  -; 

It  emi'ts  an  intolerable  odor,  and  its  flesh  ..  uneatu 

Wa'ter.BuK,  the  popular  name  of  "•J**"^^ 

Hemiptera.    See  EyTO«oLO«r,  by  PROF.  I 

Wa'terbnry,  eity  and  tp..  New  I l.ven  co    ronn    on 

MSSsu"4a«atgS 


built  in  a  valley, 

rivers  and  several  smalle 


here,'  and  furnished  to  .he  ma, 
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WATERBURY— WATERCOURSE. 


kcts  of  the  country.  There  are  30  joint-stock  corporations 
loc-ilcd  here,  with  a  united  capital  exceeding  $0,000,000. 
Waterhury  has  7  churches,  4  chapels,  L>  national  bunks  an<l 
4  other  bunkin-'  institutions,  a  line  city  hall  containing 
court-rooms  uiul  offices  for  the  town  and  city  officials,  a 
hall  for  public  amusements  capable  of  scaling  1 100  people, 
a  free  public  library  containing  IS.OOI)  volumes,  with  a 

fun  I  of  $200,1 —a  bequest  to  the  city  by  the  late  Silas 

Bremen  of  New  York,  whose  name  it  bears— several  good 
hotel-,  a  number  of  mercantile  houses,  and  a  large  number 
of  Imn.lsome  private  residences.  The  waterworks  by  which 
the  eirv  is  supplied  are  among  the  finest  in  New  England. 
It  ha-.'  an  excellent  fire  department,  a  handsome  park, 
abounds  in  pleasant  drives,  and  has  a  beautiful  cemetery 
I  Hi\e:-side).  I. .rated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nuugatuck  River 
about  1  mile  from  the  city.  It  is  well  supplied  with  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  among  which  arc  the  high  school, 
St.  Margaret's  (a  diocesan  school  for  young  ladies),  the 
Academy  of  Notre  Dame  (convent  school),  and  the  Water- 
bury  Englilb  and  Classical  School  for  boys.  It  has  1  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  the  fifth  city  in  size  and 
importance  in  the  State.  P.  of  city  10,826  ;  of  tp.  13,106. 

KD.  "AMERICAN." 

Waterbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.     P. 

Mas. 

Wa'ter-Chestnut  and  Water  Chinquapin,  names 
for  the  SIXGHARA  NUT  (which  see)  and  for  the  seeds  of 
other  species  of  Trapa  ;  also  for  the  tubers  of  Scirpnt  ru- 
berotm,  a  club-rush  (Cyperaceas)  of  China,  much  culti- 
vated in  tanks ;  also  for  the  great  seeds  of  various  species 
of,  NEI.IIMUH-M  (which  see).  The  above  plants  grow  in 
the  water,  and  several  of  them  furnish  considerable  food- 
supplies  in  the  countries  where  they  are  grown. 

Water-Clock.     See  CLEPSYDRA. 

Water- Closet.  See  PLUMBING,  by  DAVID  PATERSON, 
and  SEWER,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILLMOIU:. 

Wa'ter-Color  Painting.  The  substitution  of  water 
for  oil  as  a  medium  of  applying  color  to  surfaces  is  not  a 
modern  discovery.  In  fresco-painting  the  principle  was 
adopted  as  a  method  of  applying  color  to  plastered  walls — 
an  art  that  was  practised  by  eminent  Italian  artists  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  probably  dates  back  to  antiquity. 
In  modern  water-color  the  ordinary  white  drawing-paper 
is  used,  without  chemical  or  other  preparation.  The  pig- 
ments are  the  same  as  are  employed  in  oil-painting,  and 
arc  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  only  they  are  more  man- 
ageable, and  are  capable,  in  some  instances,  of  being  made 
more  effective;  indigo  and  gamboge,  for  instance,  being 
more  brilliant  and  permanent  under  the  water  treatment. 
In  the  early  stages  of  this  art  the  solid  cakes,  being  mixed 
with  gum,  hardened,  and  did  not  lend  themselves  to  facile 
manipulation.  The  admixture  of  honey  and  glycerine  with 
the  colors,  by  keeping  them  soft,  meets  the  requirement  of 
the  artist  better.  The  use  of  moist  colors,  and  of  "  Chinese 
white  "  as  an  opaque  body-color,  marks  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  older  and  the  newer  schools.  The  light 
is  due  to  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  which,  shining  through 
the  transparent  colors,  produces  a  mild  brilliancy  of  effect. 
The  artist  in  water-color  needs  in  every  respect  the  same 
training  as  the  artist  in  oil,  the  only  difference  between 
them  being  that  one  uses  water,  the  other  oil,  as  a  vehicle. 
In  fact,  the  artist  in  water-color  requires  greater  swiftness 
and  certainty  of  touch,  for  the  water  dries  immediately, 
and  mistakes  in  drawing  cannot  be  corrected  or  covered 
over,  as  on  canvas  :  the  lines  and  processes  stand  revealed. 
The  artist  is  unable  to  slight  or  slur  his  work.  The  ease 
with  which  the  painter  in  water-color  throws  off  sketches 
and  produces  startling  effects  with  a  few  masses  of  light 
and  shade,  or  a  few  bold  gradations  of  tone,  deludes  many 
into  the  belief  that  this  is  a  light  and  trifling  branch  of 
art.  The  method,  in  fact,  is  remarkably  well  suited  to 
sketching,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  materials  nnd  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  paper  dries ;  the  luminousness  of 
the  paper  likewise  greatly  assists  the  immediate,  super- 
ficial effect.  But  finished  painting  in  water-color  demands 
skill  of  a  very  high  order;  great  works  come  only  from 
masters,  and  no  master  has  exhausted,  or  even  severely 
taxed,  the  resources  of  the  method.  The  water-colorist 
claims  for  his  branch  of  the  art  that  while  it  is,  equally 
with  oils,  adapted  to  all  subjects — landscape,  marine  views, 
composition  pictures,  historical  themes,  architectural  ele- 
vations, portrait — it  offers  peculiar  advantage  in  depict- 
ing clouds  and  atmospheric  effects.  Another  advantage  he 
claims  in  the  distinctness  and  separateness  of  the  colors, 
which  in  oil-painting  have  a  tendency  to  run  together. 
This  advantage  also  is  due  to  the  rapid  drying  of  the  colors, 
which  fixes  each  before  another  can  be  applied.  Greater 
care  is  needed  on  this  account  to  prevent  apparent  rough- 
ness on  the  one  hand  and  slovenliness  on  the  other.  From 
the  old  process,  which  consisted  merely  in  staining  paper, 


through  the  intermediate  stage  of  excessive,  opaque  body- 
color,  to  the  present  point  of  the  art,  is  a  great  stride.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  course  of  time,  with  proper 
study,  water-color  painting  will  be  held  equally  in  esteem 
with  oil.  Its  permanency  seems  to  be  unquestionable, 
though  perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  a  derMe-l 
opinion  on  this  point.  The  oldest  paintings  in  oil,  ;ts  wu 
learn  on  good  authority,  date  back  no  further  thun  the 
time  of  John  Van  Eyck,  who  died  in  1440.  Not  many  are 
as  old,  and  these,  we  are  assured,  will  not  bear  compari- 
son in  brilliancy  with  the  paintings  executed  in  mis.sils  on 
parchment ;  therefore  much  earlier.  Water-color  paint 
not  tinted  drawings — which  are  very  different  things 
have  been  known  to  retain  their  freshness  and  brilliiinry 
for  the  space  of  ninety  years,  giving  then  no  indications 
of  weakness.  The  darkening  of  the  paper  on  long  expo- 
sure to  the  air  may  be  avoided  by  protecting  the  surface 
with  glass.  This  danger  being  averted,  the  colors  in  other 
respects  may  be  trusted  to  hold  their  own  with  even  more 
certainty  than  is  the  case  with  canvas  painting.  The  au- 
thority quoted  above  (Fielding)  says:  "It  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  presuming  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  water- 
colors  of  the  present  day,  in  which  water  only  is  used  as 
a  solvent,  may,  and  most  probably  will,  endure  much 
longer  than  works  done  in  oil  according  to  our  present 
mode,  when  the  requisite  care  is  given  to  them."  The 
liability  of  paper  to  be  torn  renders  the  water-rolur  paint- 
ing less  durable  than  the  work  on  canvas,  but  this  disad- 
vantage reflects  no  disparagement  on  the  method  of  apply- 
ing color.  True  gems  of  art  receive  the  greater  care  from 
being  committed  to  fragile  materials.  The  work  that  Vi- 
bert,  Meissonier,  Fortuny,  do  on  paper  will  acquire  addi- 
tional value  from  the  circumstance  that  it  must  lie  tenderly 
kept,  and  cannot  be  rolled  up  like  canvas  and  thrown  into 
a  lumber-room.  And  this  care  will  be  bestowed  the  more 
readily  as  it  is  a  peculiar  property  of  the  paper  on  which 
water-color  pictures  are  painted  to  retain  and  give  buck 
light,  as  may  bo  observed  by  the  luminousness  of  water- 
colors  at  dusk,  when  oiled  canvas  rapidly  darkens.  Uut 
this  fine  quality  of  painting  is  secured  only  by  great  study, 
by  repeated  washings  on  and  washings  off,  in  order  that 
the  tints  may  partake  of  the  granular  surface  of  the  paper. 
The  process  of  water-color  is  in  common  use  by  sketchers, 
whose  finished  works  are  in  oil.  But  as  the  capacities  of 
it  are  understood,  it  is  preferred  by  artists  to  oil-painting, 
many  feeling  what  Michael  Angelo  expressed  in  regard  to 
fresco-painting,  that  in  comparison  with  it  oil-painting  was 
work  for  women  and  children.  Societies  of  artists  in  water- 
color  hold  now  a  distinguished  place  among  the  schools  of 
painting.  The  Belgian  association,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king,  is  by  some  ranked  first.  In  England  there  are  two. 
The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors,  instituted  in  1804, 
gave  its  eighty-sixth  exhibition  in  1876.  Its  president  is 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  A.  H.  A.;  among  its  honorary  members 
are  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  John  Kuskin  j  its  membership 
includes  names  famous  in  oil-pointing,  and  in  the  list  of 
its  associate  exhibitors  is  Ilolman  Hunt.  The  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colors  gave  the  same  year  its  forty- 
second  exhibition.  Its  membership  comprises  artists  of 
distinguished  merit :  in  the  number  of  its  honorary  mem- 
bers we  find  Rosa  Bonheur  and  John  Millais,  both  of  whom 
have  done  work,  though  not  eminent,  in  water-color;  of 
the  thirteen  lady  members,  one,  Mrs.  E.  Murray,  is  well 
known  here  by  her  Spanish  subjects,  and  Miss  Eli/ahcth 
Thompson  is  famous  as  the  painter  of  the  Charge  at 
Balaclava  and  Quatrf-Bra*.  The  variety  in  the  subjects 
presented  at  the  last  exhibitions  demonstrates  the  capacity 
of  the  style.  The  French  have  paid  less  attention  to 
water-color  than  the  English,  though  individual  artists 
owe  their  fame  to  it — Vibcrt  and  Dctaille,  for  example. 
Artists  of  the  Spanish  school  find  it  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  the  gorgeous  effects  they  aim  at.  In  New  York 
the  American  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors  was 
formed  in  1867,  and  is  already  an  established  institution. 
Each  annual  exhibition  shows  advance  on  its  predeces.-ur 
in  variety  and  quality  of  work.  Artists  of  reputation  are 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  it.  The  price  of  fin- 
ished water-color  pictures  is  rising  as  the  demand  for  them 
increases.  0.  B.  FKOTHINGHAM. 

Water-Colors.  See  PAINT,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHAN- 
DLER, PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Wa'tercourse,  in  law,  denotes  any  natural  stream  of 
water  which  flows  in  a  constant  current  and  between  de- 
fined banks.  It  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  side,  from  a 
mere  torrent,  whereby  the  accumulation  of  surface-water  is 
carried  off,  perhaps  always  through  the  same  channel  or 
bed,  but  which  soon  becomes  exhausted,  nnd  remains  dry 
until  the  next  supply  from  the  rain  or  melting  snow  ;  and, 
on  the  other  aide,  from  a  more  percolation  of  water  through 
the  substance  of  the  soil,  without  being  collected  into  a 
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distinct   current   running  between    ascertained   luniks,  al- 
though  such  process    may   perhaps   bo  constant.     Watcr- 
c-ithcr  navigable  or  not  navigable.     At  thecom- 

II1H1I    law   II   navigable   \\aterrinirM-    i-     HIM-    in    which,    ami    us 

far  as,  the  tide  ebbs  unit  Hows:  nil  others  arc  legally  un- 
n:i\  igahle.  This  rule  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  Knglaml 
the  tiilal  streams  were  the  only  ones  actually  na\  igahle. 
In  the  II.  S.  the  physical  geography  of  the  country 
different  that  a  more  reasonable  dnrtrine  hn-  been  e-tab 
lulled.  Kvery  stream  which,  in  its  natural  condition  or 
with  no  further  artificial  improvement  than  the  removal  of 
temporary  obstruction*,  can  be  navigated  by  vessels  adapt- 
ed to  commercial  purposes,  is  legally  navigable.  The  bed 
anil  stream  of  a  navigable  watercourse  are  under  the  control 
of  the  State  alvl  I1.  S.  go\  emincnts,  subject  to  tin-  common 
public  right  of  fishing  and  transportation.  If  the  river 
runs  between  or  through  two  or  more  States,  the  linal  au- 
thority over  it  belongs  to  Congress  by  virtue  of  its  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  States.  If  the  river  lies 
wholly  within  the  territory  of  a  single  State,  the  jurisdic- 
ti'.n  over  it,  a!  least  in  the  first  instance,  is  held  by  the 
State  government.  The  owners  of  land  bordering  upon  a 
navigable  watercourse  do  not  own  its  bed,  nor  have  they 
/renter  rights  to  the  stream  than  those  possessed  by  the 
piihlie  at  large,  unless  special  privileges  have  been  conferred 
by  the  State  or  the  national  government;  as,  for  example, 
the  building  of  wharves,  the  grant  of  a  ferry  franchise,  or 
the  right  to  erect  a  bridge.  On  the  great  nai  igablo  rivers 
timing  between  or  through  two  or  more  States,  as  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  it  seems  to  bo  settled  that  the  author- 
ity tr>  erect  bridges  must  be  obtained  from  Congress,  since 
the.-e  structures,  much  more  than  ferries  or  wharves,  tend 
to  interfere  with  inter-State  commerce.  The  law  concern- 
ing (innavigable  watercourses  is  very  different.  They  are 
in-  'cssarily  private  property.  The  beds,  as  a  general  rule, 
belong  to  the  adjacent  riparian  proprietors,  who  have  also 
a  right  to  use  the  water  while  flowing  within  their  respec- 
thc  territories,  but  have  not  individually  an  actual  prop- 
erty in  it.  The  stream  itself,  in  its  natural  flow  and  to  its 
natural  amount,  is  subject  to  a  right  of  tucr  by  all  the  ripa- 
rian owners  as  it  passes  by  or  through  their  several  prem- 
ises. If  the  same  person  owns  the  land  abutting  on  both 
sides  of  such  a  watercourse,  he  owns  also  the  entire  bed 


lying  between  his  opposite  banks.  When,  however,  the 
opposite  lands  are  held  by  different  riparian  proprietors, 
their  rights  extend  to  the  middle  line  or  thread  of  the 


stream,  each  owning  the  half  of  the  bed  adjacent  to  his 
bank.  This  thread  is  determined  by  supposing  a  series  of 
straight  lines  to  be  drawn  across  the  stream  always  per- 
pendicular to  the  opposite  banks,  and  then  causing  each  of 
these  transverse  lines  to  bo  bisected  by  another  line  which, 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  two  banks,  would  always  be 
found  at  the  middle  of  the  watercourse.  If  an  island  should 
form  wholly  on  one  side  of  this  thread,  it  would  belong  to 
the  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  nearest  bank  opposite 
to  whose  lands  it  was  situated ;  if  it  should  form  so  aa  to 
be  intersected  by  the  thread  of  the  stream,  it  would  belong 
to  the  owners  of  the  two  opposite  banks,  the  thread  being 
the  boundary  separating  their  respective  portions;  and  the 
same  principle  would  apply  if  it  should  form  opposite  the 
lands  of  two  or  more  adjacent  owners  lying  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  stream.  If  the  stream  should  slowly  change  its 
course — that  is,  if  the  soil  washed  away  from  one  side  should 
be  imperceptibly  added  to  the  other — the  owner  of  the  land 
thus  augmented  would  acquire  full  property  in  the  accu- 
mulation— which  is  technically  termed  "  alluvion  " — and 
his  title  would  follow  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  bed  and 
in  the  thread  of  the  watercourse.  A  deed  of  land  bounded 
upon  one  side  or  bank  of  an  unnavigablc  stream  conveys  the 
bed  to.  the  middle  lino,  unless  the  grantor  by  a  special  de- 
scription limits  theconveyance  to  the  bank  itself.  It  is  of 
course  possible  for  a  riparian  proprietor,  owning  the  half 
or  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  bed,  to  sell  and  convey  the  up- 
land without  the  bed,  or  the  bed  without  the  upland,  but  in 
such  a  case  the  description  must  clearly  indicate  the  intent. 
(The  other  rights  and  powers  of  the  riparian  proprietors, 
and  especially  those  relating  to  the  use  of  the  water  for 
milling  and  other  purposes,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
RIPARIAN  RIGHTS.)  JOBS  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Water-Cress.    See  CRESS. 

Water-Cure.     See  HYDROPATHY,  by  R.  T.  TBALL, 

M.H. 

Wa'terdown,  p.-v.,  Wcntworth  co..  Ont.,  Canada,  6 
miles  N.  of  Hamilton.  Waterdown  Station,  on  the  Great 
Western  R.  R.,  is  2  miles  distant.  P.  about  1000. 

Wateree',  tp.,  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C.     P.  3657. 

Wateree  River  is  called  Catawba  in  North  Carolina 
above  the  mouth  of  Fishing  Creek.  In  South  Carolina  it 
joins  the  Congaree,  and  forms  the  Santeo  River.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  to  Camden,  S.  C. 


Waterfall.    Keo  CATARACT*  A.VU  RAPIML 
Water-Flea,  a  name  given  sometime,  to  specie.  of 

BnmiMnucj    which  «ce). 

Wit'trrloril,  .-,,iiity  of  Ireland,  prom,,-,-  of   •• 
bordwinf  s.  an  th«    \t!ami,  •,  comprise!  an 

••"I-     in.,    with     1L'::,L'.,L'     inhabitant-,    ,,f    nl,,,,,,     ||.M:'    OU 

neither  read  nor  write;   line*   1851,  6I,0;.l    p,.r-on.  have 
emigrated.  ,.    i.,    i,,,,,,,,. 

{'"m  -'""'""  "  ......  I'-t  hightrai..r-i 

dairy-farming  are  the  principal  <*-.- 

l-'ad,  copper,  and   marble   »re  found.     Copper  mine*  and 

marble-quarries  are  worked  with  success. 

Watcrfbrtl,  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Watcrlord,  on  the  Suir.  near  its  mouth  in  the   Ulanlio,  hal 
a  good  harbor,  with  shipbuilding  docks  and  a  flue  quay   to 
which  vessels  of  2000  tons  burden  can  ascend  an.  I  in 
It  contains  several  fine  streets,  W 
ones;  has  some  good  educational  and  benevolent  in 
tions;  manufactures  glass,  soap,  ale,  and  spirits,  ami  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade  with  England.  c\|,,,,ting  Urge 
quantities  of  agricultural  produce.     I'.  '2:',.::  lit. 

Waterford,  p.-v.,  Norfolk  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  8  miles 
N.  of  Simcoe,  on  the  Canada  Southern  R.  K.,  has  a  weekly 
newspaper  and  some  manufactures.  1'.  about  UOO. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  New  London  co.,  Conn.  1' 
2482. 

Waterford,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  III.    P.  454. 

Waterford,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  la.    P.  1180. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  1288. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     P.  1362. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     1' 

Waterford,  p.-v.,  Marshall  oo.,  Miss.     P.  40. 

Waterford,  tp.,  Camden  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2071. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
junction  of  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers,  on  Champlain 
Canal  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.'s  R.  R.  and 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.,  and  connect*  with  Troy,  4 
miles  distant,  by  horse  railroad  and  steam-ferry,  and  with 
Lake  Champlain,  !):;  miles  distant,  by  State  canal.  It  ha* 
abundant  water-power,  and  is  a  manufacturing  point  of 
some  consequence.  It  has  a  bank,  1  newspaper,  high 
schools,  &  churches,  5  hotels,  paper-mill,  flouring-mills,  3 
knitting-mills,  2  stock-and-die  factories,  steam  fire-engine 
works,  Globe  Ironworks,  2  straw-board  mills,  valve  lire- 
hydrant  and  Dodge  press  works,  soap  and  candle  works, 
lampblack  factory,  veneering  mills,  brush-factories,  nut- 
works,  machine-shops,  etc.,  besides  numerous  establish- 
ments on  a  small  scale,  the  whole  employing  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000.  It  has  a  volunteer  fire  department 
with  2  steam  fire-engines.  P.  of  v.  3071  ;  of  tp.  :;r,.;l  . 
LEWIS  CAULDWEI.L,  Kti.  "ADVERTISER." 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  oo.,  0.    P.  2048. 

Waterford,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.  P.  of  b.  790; 
of  tp.  1884. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  oo.,  Vt    P.  870. 

Waterford,  p.-v.,  Loudon  co.,  Va.     P.  419. 

Waterford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Racine  co.,  Wis.  P.  of  r. 
545:  of  tp.  1580. 

Water-Gas.    See  APPENBIX. 

Wa'ter-Glass,  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash, 
or  of  both,  prepared  for  use  by  bulling  silica  with  a  caustio 
alkali  under  great  pressure.  It  is  used  in  fresco-painting, 
in  dyeing  cloth,  and  in  making  certain  kinds  of  artificial 
stone  and  cement.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  surgery  in 
making  immovable  bandages  as  a  substitute  for  dextrine. 
It  is  also  used  in  making  cotton  and  linen  goods  fireproof. 
(See  also  GLASS.) 

Wntcr-IIen.     See  GALLIMCLB. 

Water-Hog.     See  HrDRoencERiD.e  and  CAPYBARA. 

Wa'terhouse  (BE.NJAMIS).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Newport.  R.  I., 
Mar  4  1754;  studied  medicine  at  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Leyden,  where  he  graduated  1780;  began  practice  ai 
a  phvsician  at  Newport;  was  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  at  Harvard  1783-1812  :  was  at  the  saoie 
ime  professor  of  natural  history  at  Brown  tmversily, 

rovidence;  from  1784  was  the  first  lecturer  on  mtui 


rove; 

history  in  an  American  college:  also  introduced  I 
of  mineralogy;  obtained  from  Dr.  Lettsom  a  valu. 
lection  of  minerals,  and  procured  the  e.Ubl..l 
botanic  garden  :  tested  in  his  own  family  as  ear 
Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination,  and  vim 
value  for  several  years  by  his  writings,  in  oppositi 
public  prejudice:  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the  pro 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  .was  appoint*. 
pital  surgeon  IT.  S.  army  June  29   1813  :  beo.u,e  po. 
geon  1818,  and  was  medical  supervisor  of  the  L  .  8.  miliUry 
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posts  in  New  England  1812-25.  D.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
Ort.  2,  18411.  Author  of  Let-tun-*  «"  the  Tin;,,-,/  a,i</  1'rae- 
tiet  ,,f  M,-i/i,;',i,-  (  l"Sf>),  Lccturet  on  Natural  I/inlary  (1810), 
The  'llnttmint  (101  I  ),  a  novel,  Tin-  Jniirnul  of  a  Ytiuittj  Mail 
t,f  M,i«*nrliHi<t-tl*  (ISlB).an  Kutuy  nn  Jnuiit*  ami  lii»  tttteri 
l'l»."il  ).  supporting  the  claims  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  sev- 
eral other  works. 

Wa'terland  (DANIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wasely,  Lincoln- 
shin-.  Knglaud,  Feb.  II.  KiS.":  graduated  nt  Magdalen 
College.  Cambridge,  about  1703;  became  a  fellow  (17(1-1 1 
and  natter  (1713)  of  that  college;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England:  was  appointed  ehaplain  to  George  I. 
1711:  preached  the  Lady  Aloyer  lectures  at  St.  Paul's, 
London,  1720:  became  rector  of  Ellingham  1713,  and  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith,  London, 
1 72H:  chancellor  of  York  1723;  canon  of  Windsor  1727; 
vicar  of  Twickenham  and  archdeacon  of  Middlesex  1730; 
was  highly  distinguished  as  a  Trinitarian  controversialist. 
D.  in  London  Dec.  23,  1740.  He  has  been  called  "  the  last 
of  the  great  patristic  scholars  of  England,"  but  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  texts  of  the  Fathers  was  not  suffi- 
ciently critical  to  have  been  of  any  avail  in  the  great  pa- 
tristic controversies  of  the  present  century.  Among  nil 
writings  were  controversial  treatises  on  the  Divinity  of 
Ckrixt,  against  Drs.  Whitby  and  Samuel  Clarke  (1718-24), 
in  vindication  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  against  Mid- 
dleton  and  Tindal,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist 
and  baptismal  regeneration,  against  the  laxer  divines  of 
the  Anglican  body ;  and  a  critical  essay  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  he  traces  to  Hilary  of  Aries.  Modern  re- 
searches assign  it  to  a  much  later  period.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  Work*,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir,  was  pub- 
lished by  Bishop  Van  Mildert  (Oxford,  11  vols.,  1823-28; 
3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1856). 

Wa'ter-Lil'y,  a  name  appropriate  to  the  beautiful  blos- 
soms of  the  water-plants  of  the  genus  Jfymphsea,  and  also 
extended  to  Nuphnr  and  Nelnmbinm.  (See  LOTUS.)  One 
of  the  finest  anywhere  is  the  Nyiujjlitxu  odorata  of  the  U.  S., 
often  called  pond  lily. 

Waterloo',  village  of  Belgium,  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, on  the  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  at  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  Forest  of  Soignies,  with  2935  inhabitants 
in  1S71.  Here  and  in  the  vicinity  was  fought,  on  June  18, 
1815,  the  battle  between  the  French  under  Napoleon  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  allied  English-Dutch- 
German  army  under  Wellington  and  a  Prussian  army  un- 
der Bliicher,  the  loss  of  which  battle  finally  broke  Napo- 
leon's power.  With  excellent  skill  Napoleon  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  and  on  the  16th,  while  he 
attacked  Bliicher  at  Ligny  and  completely  defeated  him 
after  five  hours'  fight,  Ney  engaged  the  nearest  point  of 
Wellington's  position,  Quatre-Bras,  7  miles  distant  from 
Ligny,  and  occupied  by  a  division  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Orange.  After  despatching  a  corps  of  34,000 
men  and  90  guns  under  Grouchy  in  pursuit  of  Bliicher, 
who  retreated  northward,  not  eastward,  Napoleon  joined 
Ney  at  Quatrc-Bras,  which  was  still  held  by  Wellington, 
but  on  learning  the  defeat  of  Bliichcr  and  his  line  of  re- 
treat, Wellington  on  the  1 7th  drew  back  his  whole  army  from 
the  line  of  Quatre-Bras  to  that  of  Waterloo,  followed  by 
Napoleon,  who,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  by  the  rain  which  poured  in  torrents  from 
attacking  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  two  armies 
stood  facing  each  other  in  battle-array,  and  occupying  the 
two  ridges  running  nearly  parallel,  and  separated  by  a 
valley  from  500  to  800  yards  broad.  The  allied  army 

numbered  70,000  men,  with  13,500  cavalry  and  159  guns 

25,000  English,  17,500  Dutch,  and  the  rest  Brunswickers 
and  Hanoverians.  The  French  army  numbered  72,000 
men,  with  15,000  cavalry  and  240  guns.  The  salient  points 
of  the  position  of  Wellington  were,  on  the  right  wing,  the 
chateau  and  forest  of  Hougomont ;  in  the  centre,  the  village 
of  Mont  St.  Jean  and  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte; 
on  the  left  wing,  the  farm-houses  of  La  Haye  and  Papelotte. 
Wellington's  head-quarters  were  at  Waterloo,  just  behind 
Mont  St.  Jean,  and  Napoleon's  nearly  opposite,  at  Belle 
Alliance.  At  11 J  o'clock  A.  M.  the  battle  was  opened  by 
the  divisions  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Foy,  and  Bacheln  at- 
tacking Hougomont.  The  forest  was  taken,  but  the  build- 
ings were  still  held  by  the  English  guard  at  2  o'clock 
p.  M.  A  little  after  noon  the  tips  of  the  Prussian  army 
began  to  show  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French.  Napo- 
leon believed  that  he  had  completely  incapacitated  this 
army,  and  felt  sure  that,  at  all  events,  Grouchy's  co-opera- 
tion would  keep  him  safe  on  this  side.  Nevertheless,  at  1 
o'clock  p.  M.  he  despatched  Lobau  with  10,000  men  from 
his  centre  to  operate  against  the  Prussians.  At  1£  o'clock 
he  ordered  Ney  to  break  througli  the  enemy's  centre.  Mov- 
ing across  the  valley,  or  rather  the  ravine,  Ney  took  La 
Haye  Sainte,  but  was  driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter 


by  the  English  heavy  cavalry  under  Picton  and  PonsonU  ; 
he  formed  again  behind  the  lines  of  Milhaud's  cuirassiers 
who  massacred  the  English  dragoons  in  the  ravine,  and 
retook  the  place  at  3  o'clock.  An  attempt  by  Wellington, 
at  4  o'clock,  to  dislodge  him  he  repelled,  and.  reinforced  by 
the  light  cavalry  of  Millmud  and  the  heavy  cavalry  of 
Kellermann,  he  now  threw  himself  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  infantry,  which  he  several  times  caused  to  wa\er, 
but  which  he  could  not  break  without  the  support  of  in- 
fantry. At  the  same  time  La  Haye  and  1'npelottc  had  been 
taken  by  the  French  on  the  left  wing,  and  Lobau  had 
driven  the  Prussians  out  of  Planchenoit.  At  7  o'clock, 
Napoleon  ordered  the  guard  to  advance  to  the  linal  attack 

on  the  enemy's  centre,  but  at  nearly  the  same  m -nt  the 

Prussians  broke  forth  in  great  force  from  the  Forest  of 
Soignies,  Wellington  ordered  his  whole  line  to  advance,  ami 
the.  French  army,  somewhat  loose  in  its  strategical  dispo- 
sition and  hard  pressed  both  in  front  and  on  the  right 
flank,  was  thrown  into  disorder,  repulsed  with  great  elaugh- 
ter  at  the  principal  points,  seized  by  a  panic,  and  finally 
driven  into  a  wild  flight.  At  9J  o'clock,  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  met  each  other  at  Maison  du  Roi,  in  rear  of  I!cl!e 
Alliance.  The  French  loss  was  30, (100  men  and  227  pieces; 
that  of  the  allies  about  23,000  men.  CI.KMENS  PETKUSKN. 

Waterloo,  county  of  the  S.  W.  central  part  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  is  fertile  and  well  culti  vated,  and  is  traversed 
by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  several  of  its  branches. 
Cap.  Berlin.  P.  40,251. 

Waterloo,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  the  county-scat  of 
Waterloo  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  a  large  trade,  good  water- 
power,  thriving  manufactures,  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 
P.  1594. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shefford  eo.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  Stanstead  Shefford  and  Chambly  Railway,  42  miles 
N.  W.  of  Stanstead  Plain.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  wooden 
railway  to  the  Huntingtoji  copper-mine,  and  copper  and 
iron  ores  abound.  It  has  a  foundry,  tannery,  branch 
bank,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  P.  1240. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.    P.  1  ISO. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  III.,  on  Cairo  and 
St.  Louis  R.  R.,  22  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  has  4  churches, 
a  fine  public-school  building,  2  newspapers,  2  denomina- 
tional schools,  2  literary  societies,  1  flouring-mill  (the 
largest  in  the  State).  2  lumber-yards,  and  3  hotels.  The 
county  is  strictly  agricultural.  The  village  is  well  paved, 
and  the  buildings  mostly  of  brick.  P.  1537, 

J.  F.  GOTSHALL,  ED.  "ADVOCATE." 

Waterloo,  p.-v.,  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.,  at  the  junction  of 
Lake  Shore  and  Fort  Wayne  Jackson  and  Saginaw  R.  Us., 
has  7  churches,  an  elegant  school  building,  1  newspaper, 
and  fine  fair  grounds.  P.  1259. 

C.  K.  BAXTER,  En.  "  PRESS." 

Waterloo,  tp.,  Fayctte  co.,  Ind.     P.  671. 

Waterloo,  tp.,  Allamakee  co.,  la.     P.  747. 

Waterloo,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Iowa  division  of  Illinois  Central  and  Burlington  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.,  93  miles  W.  of  Dubuque, 
contains  13  churches,  3  public  and  2  private  schools,  2 
banks  and  a  private  banking-house,  1  woollen  and  3  large 
flouring  mills,  an  agricultural-implement  factory,  several 
foundries,  1  cracker,  1  soap,  and  2  carriage  factories,  3 
newspapers,  and  excellent  water-power  afibrded  by  Cedar 
River,  which  runs  through  the  place.  P.  of  city,  4337  ;  of 
tp.458.  MATT.  PARKOTT,  ED.  "!OWA  STATE  REPORTER." 

Waterloo,  tp.,  Lyon  co.,  Kan.    P.  657. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.     P.  1229. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Seneca  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Auburn  division  of  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  and  on 
both  sides  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  58  miles  K.  of 
Rochester,  has  good  schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  2  wool- 
len factories,  an  extensive  yeast-factory,  planing,  saw,  and 
grist  mills,  and  4  hotels.  P.  of  v.  4086 ;  of  tp.  4469. 

W.  A.  BURTON,  ED.  "OBSERVER." 

Waterloo,  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.     P.  1695. 

Waterloo,  v.,  Violet  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.     P.  85. 

Waterloo,  v.,  Madison  tp.,  Fayettc  co.,  0.     P.  120. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Laurens  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2158. 

Waterloo,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.     P.  951. 

Waterloo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wis..  on  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  25  miles  E.  of  Madison,  con- 
tains 5  churches,  an  academy.  1  newspaper,  3  hotels,  1  ma- 
chine-shop, and  2  large  flouring-mills.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  dairying.  P.  of  v.  727;  of  tp.  1818. 

E.  F.  COXKLIN,  PROP.  "JOURNAL." 


WATERLOO— WATER-METER 
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Waterloo  (ANTONI),  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  IfilS;  lived 

at    Maarsell   and    BreukeleM,    near    I'trceht,  and    died,  puor 
ii-eralile,    ill    tin:    hospital    (if  St.   llinl)    lit    I'trccht    ill 

ir.i'ij.  His  pictures,  ino-th  land-capes,  are  few.  but  much 
valued  fur  the  truth  and  simplicity  with  which  tliey  ivprc 
-cut  nature.  More  widely  known  unil  us  highly  estimated 
:i:-i>  his  drawing!)  ami  engravings,  I'M  in  number. 

W'a'terman   (TitmMs  WIIITXKV),  b.  at  liinghamtnn, 

\.    V..    in    1N21:    studied    at    Yule    College;    travelled    in 

Kupppc  I  Ml!    II.  mid  was  admitted  to  the  ha-  in  New  York 

I  s(S.      Author   of  fit-it  JuriH'lii'tioit  »/  Jnittrm  tif  the 

(1849),  Aim  i'ir"ii    r/i'ini'rri/    />i:/,-nt   (lid    ed.,  3    vols., 

L853),     /V/llc'/cV*    "/'    I. tin-     'I/I'/    J-J'/ltitl/     ill     tit-'     fii-'lulill^f    (>/' 

\          Trinl*   (1!    vols..    Ixi.'p',   IHyt    "f  />'  '•!«!'  •"«   "/"  >'»/>• 
ri'ii/-  Cuiirl  "/'  f'liiiiiri-iti'ul  (1858),  and  other  legal  treatises. 
Wa'termelon,  the  fruit  of  Cilrnllim  rii/i^iirin.  a  trailing 
annual  vine  of  the  order  Cucurbitacem,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  extensively  found  wild  on  the  plains  of  the  latter 

continent,  where  c c   \arirties  or  specimen*  of  its  fruit 

are  bitter  anil  poisonous.  In  this  country,  if  the  water- 
melon is  grown  near  the  coloeynth,  it  will  hybridize  and 
acquire  a  bitter  taste  and  poisonous  qualities.  Water- 
in. 'lung  arc  largely  grown  in  the  II.  S.  for  their  cooling, 
uiiterv  pulp:  many  varieties  are  known.  In  warm  cli- 
mates sugar  has  been  profitably  made  from  watermelons. 

Wa'ter-Meter,  an  automatic  device  for  measuring  anil 
registering  the  flow  of  water.  In  populous  districts,  when 
the  municipal  authority  assumes  the  duty  of  furnishing 
water  to  the  inhabitants,  it  is  usually  supplied  ad  libitum, 
a  certain  rental  being  charged  for  the  privilege  of  drawing 
all  that  is  required.  This  system  usually  works  very  well 
for  a  few  years ;  but  the  prudent  habits  prevailing  when 
the  supply  is  drawn  from  wells  and  cisterns  soon  disap- 
pear, and  are  often  succeeded  by  habits  of  wanton  and 
rer'klc-s  wastefulness.  When  the  Croton  waterworks  were 
undertaken,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  supplied  was  fixed, 
after  elaborate  calculation  and  inquiry,  at  ?>6  gallons  per 
day  for  each  inhabitant — an  allowance  which,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  would,  with  reasonable  economy,  be  found  ample 
for  all  legitimate  purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  consumption 
of  New  York  City  now  exceeds  90  gallons  per  day  for  each 
inhabitant.  Most  other  great  cities  have  had  a  similar 
experience,  and  the  necessity  of  restraining  this  enormous 
waste  by  charges  based  upon  the  quantity  of  water  actu- 
ally used  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  to  all  concerned 
in  works  for  the  supply  of  water. 

Such  a  system  of  water-rates  requires  accurate  means  of 
determining  the  quantity  drawn  by  each  consumer.  The 
clr\  iee  made  use  of  must  be  capable  of  registering  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  quantity  deliverable.  It 
must  work  under  all  pressures,  from  a  few  feet  up  to  200 
or  more.  It  must  work  for  long  periods  without  attention. 
It  must  not  leak.  It  must  be  capable  of  standing  idle,  and 
even  of  remaining  dry  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  without 
losing  its  efficiency.  It  must  offer  but  slight  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  water.  And,  finally,  since  it  must  be  applied 
in  great  numbers,  must  bo  furnished  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Those  requisites  involve  a  combination  of  qualities  not  read- 
ily secured.  About  200  patents  arc  on  record  in  the  U.  S.  for 
water-meters,  and  an  equal  number  in  England,  and  al- 
though some  of  these  are  successful  in  a  mechanical  point 
of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  water-meter  combining 
all  that  is  essential  to  its  general  introduction  is  yet  to  be 
produced.  The  difficulty  does  not  appear  to  lie  in  a  lack 
of  ingenuity  to  conceive  of  suitable  combinations  of  mech- 
anism ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  lack,  on  the  part  of  inventors, 
of  mechanical  skill,  perseverance,  and  resources  to  pursue 
the  idea  to  its  consummation. 

With  a  few  unimportant  exception?  all  water-meters  may 
be  classed  under  the  four  following  heads:  (1)  Piston 
tnetrm,  in  which  the  water  propels  a  piston  in  a  cylinder, 
the  piston  by  suitable  connections  opening  and  closing  the 
valves  and  moving  the  registering  mechanism.  (2)  fly 
tin  i: •/•»,  in  which  the  water  acts  by  impulse  upon  vanes  or 
floats  attached  to  a  wheel,  the  revolutions  of  which  are 
registered  by  a  train  of  clockwork.  The  quantity  of  water 
corresponding  to  a  turn  of  the  wheel  is  determined  by  ex- 
periment. (:i)  Diii/iliriii/in  meters,  in  which  the  water  is 
admitted  alternately  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  flexible  dia- 
phragm. (4)  livtary  meter*,  in  which  a  series  of  vanes  at- 
tached t-i  an  axis  move  in  a  corresponding  circular  cham- 
ber, fitting  it  as  a  piston  does  a  cylinder. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  represent  in  detail  a  meter  of  the 
first-named  type,  made  by  Mr.  II.  R.  Worthington  of  Now 
York.  It  has  two  pistons  or  plungers,  n,  6,  moving  in 
separate  cylinders.  The  piston  <t  works  the  valve  for  the 
piston  b,  and  rice  rerun.  Fig.  1  is  B  cross-section  of  the 
instrument;  Fig.  2  a  longitudinal  section,  showing  the 
piston  i,  with  its  cylinder  and  valve;  Fig.  3  shows  the 
valve  worked  by  the  piston  6 ;  Fig.  4  shows  the  connec- 


1  i...  \. 


:ion   which  operates  the  registering  mechiniim.     It  «ill 
be  noticed  tlnit  the  i-entral  part  i>!   i-adi  pi-tun  i-  cliiuin- 
i.-hcd    in    iliiinii-trr,    mid 
paxes    through   n 
mon     cliami 

.lei-    ll,i-    U 

' .  1  i_-.  I.  and  leaven  it  at 
•  I.       Ill  the    IH.HHIII  of  the 

meter  there  are  im- 
Koniciimei  eroming 
other,    lending    from    the 
valve  of  a  lu  the  cylinder 
of  i — that  i»,   each   pa*- 
uge   shown    in    Fig.    2 
communicate*      with      a 

passage    marked     l.y     the 

same  letter  in  I  i_-.  .'I.     Ai 
drawn,  the  piston   6  haj 

eolil|.l( 

the  left,  and  inoveil  its  valve  ir.  The  water  from  the  cham- 
ber A  enters  through  the  cylinder  of  PI  through  the  passage! 
II.  g,  Figs.  2  and  :!.  and  (Wees  the  pinion  «  to  the  right. 
Krom  the  right  of  n  the  water  escapes  through  the  panxnge 
t  PV  to  the  exhaust-passage  /*.  The  pi-t'pii  b  re>U  till  a  Inn 
completed  its  stroke  and  moved  its  \:the.  pppenini;  com- 
munication between  the  chamber  A  and  the  Mint  'p  through 
the  passage  m  in,  and  putting  the  right  of  I,  in  (-.111111.  t 
tion  with  the  exhaust  by  the  passage  II,  o  in  a  circular 

Flo.  2. 


FIG.  4. 


disk  resting  between  the  shoulders  of  the  piston  ft.  It  ii 
connected  with  a  frame  r,  which  hangs  upon  a  pivot  •, 
without  being  rigidly  fixed  to  it.  H  is  a  ratchet-wheel 
fixed  upon  the  same  pivot.  Every  second  stroke  of  the 
piston  b  advances  this  wheel  one  tooth  by  means  of  the 
pawl  q.  P  is  a  pawl  which  prevents  the  ratchet-wheel 

from  moving  backward. 
The  pivot  •  passei 
through  a  stuffing-box, 
and  gives  motion  to  a 
train  of  clockwork  which 
shows  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed  by 
means  of  hands  on  a 
dial-plate  C  D.  e  and  /  are  rubber  buffers  which  arrest 
the  movement  of  the  piston  at  each  stroke.  This  machine 
is  founded  upon  a  sound  mechanical  principle,  and  has 
met  with  as  large  a  measure  of  success  as  any  meter  yet 
introduced.  Its  cost  is  too  high  to  warrant  its  general 
introduction.  A  great  many  different  piston-meters  have 
been  constructed.  They  are 
generally  provided  with  two 
pistons.  Meters  with  a  single 
piston  have  never  worked  »ati«- 
factorily.  There  is  the  same 
necessity  for  two  that  there  i» 
for  an  auxiliary  piston  in  the 
direct-acting  steam-pump. 

Fig.  5  is  an  example  of  the 
•econd  type  of  water-meter. 
The  figure  represents  an  in- 
vention of  James  Unyle  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.  A  wheel  with 
spiral  vanes  i«  turned  by  the 
direct  impulse  of  the  water,  and 
give,  motion  to  a  train  of  clockwork  by  mean,  of  »r 
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to  obstruction  from  anything  floating  in  the  water.  The 
<li:il  -plate  watt  be  observed  through  glass,  and  its  indica- 
tions lire  liable  to  be  obscured  by  deposits. 


Fig.  6,  a  recent  invention  of  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Chicago,  is 
one  of  the  diaphragm  meters.    The  water  is  measured  in  a 
FIG.  6. 


chamber  a.  The  valve  B  is  a  hollow  piston  fitting  a  cylin- 
der C.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  at  the 
centre,  5.  It  has  a  rod  e  passing  through  a  stuffing-box, 
and  giving  motion  to  the  registering  mechanism,  which  is 
not  shown.  It  is  provided  with  a  "knuckle-joint,"  con- 
sisting of  the  arm  k,  the  spring  h,  and  the  roller  I.  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  ensure  a  sufficient  travel 
of  the  valve.  Around  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  C  are 


shown.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  water  is  shown 
entering  through  the  orifices  in  the  left  side  of  the  valve 
from  the  passage  //,  and  passing  into  the  chamber  a.  It 


valve  in  the  chamber  U  ceases,  and  the  valve  moves  to  the 
right,  bringing  the  right-hand  orifices  into  communication 
with  the  supply,  the  left  with  the  delivery.  The  reverse 
action  then  takes  place,  the  water  entering  the  chamber  a 
from  the  right  side,  and  passing  to  the  delivery-pipe  from 
the  left.  The  defect  most  commonly  met  with  in  this  class 
of  meters  is  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  diaphragm. 
We  come,  finally,  to  meters  of  the  fourth  class,  an  ex- 


vauus  revolving  on  uinerent  centres.     Tne  drum  revolv 
in  contact  with  the  chamber  at  y,  and  the  vanes  act 


pistons  on  a  certain  part  of  the  circumference,  entirely 
closing  the  passage.  The  vanes  are  attached  to  a  series  of 
small  collars  c  on  a  spindle,  an  arrangement  which  admits 
of  their  moving  with  reference  to  one  another.  One  of 
the  collars  is  fixed  to  the  spindle,  which  passes  through  a 
stuffing-box  and  moves  the  registering  mechanism.  The 
circle  d  is  the  hub  on  which  the  drum  revolves.  A  kind 
of  swivel-joint  is  introduced  where  the  vanes  pass  through 
the  drum.  Many  patents  have  been  granted  for  rotary 
meters.  In  some  cases  the  vanes  are  hinged  to  the  drum, 
folding  against  it  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  drum 
and  its  chamber,  and  being  extended  at  other  parts  of  the 
circumference.  In  some  forms  the  vanes  turn  on  pivots 
moving  flatwise  during  a  part  of  their  revolution,  and 
passing  edgewise  through  a  narrow  passage  during  the 
remainder.  No  rotary  meter  has  hitherto  proved  success- 
ful. J.  P.  FRIZELL. 

Water-Mill.     See  BARKER'S  MILL. 

Water-Mole,  a  name  given  by  the  Australian  colo- 
nists to  the  ORNITHORIIYXCIIIIKK  (which  see). 

Water  of  Crystallization  and  of  Constitution, 
in  chemistry.  Chemical  changes  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  take  place  in  the  internal  substance  of  a  homogeneous 
body,  with  new  distribution  of  the  molecules  and  develop- 
ment or  absorption  of  heat,  and  those  which  take  place 
between  two  bodies,  or  within  a  heterogentouf  mixture. 
The  latter  class  always  requires  the  intervention  of  some 
fluid  medium  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  at  least  one 
of  the  two  bodies  and  bringing  it  into  chemical  contact 
with  the  other.  Water  was  ordained  as  the  great  natural 
promoter  of  such  action  upon  the  surface  of  our  earth, 
being  the  medium  of  most  of  the  chemical  changes  that 
are  necessary  to  the  progress  and  perpetuation  of  life  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant of  the  merely  mineral  transformations  that  have 
heretofore  occurred,  and  that  arc  now  in  progress,  upon 
and  within  the  earth's  crust.  In  the  course  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  these  chemical  transformations,  organic  and 
mineral,  it  is  found  that  a  portion  of  the  water  concerned 
remains  very  often,  in  certain  forms  of  combination,  in 
the  dry  solid  products,  furnishing  a  class  of  chemical  prob- 
lems which  have  largely  exercised  investigators  in  this 
science,  and  with  the  correct  solution  of  which,  indeed,  its 
hope  of  establishment  as  an  exact  science  is  closely  knit 
up.  Especially,  as  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
is  their  solution  entirely  essential  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  subjects  of  saline  constitution,  acidity  and  basi- 
city, and  crystalline  relations. 

It  has  long  been  the  universal  belief  among  all  reason- 
ing chemists  that  water  which  enters  thus  into  combination 
with  other  bodies  in  chemical  reactions  docs  this  in  two 
distinct  ways,  being  in  one  class  of  cases  combined  in  such 
a  way  as  to  retain  in  a  measure  its  identity  and  to  remain 
susceptible  of  easy  separation  by  heat,  sometimes  heat  of  a 
very  gentle  degree;  this  being  what  is  usually  known  as 
crystal-water,  or  water  of  crystallization,  because  innumer- 
able saline  and  other  (substances  are  liable  to  take  it  up 
into  their  crystals,  and  on  losing  it  by  heat  these  crystals 
often  fall  to  powder,  losing  their  previous  crystalline  struc- 
ture. The  other  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which  water  enters 
into  combination  in  such  ways  as  manifestly  to  lose  its 
identity  altogether,  and  to  become  sometimes  incapable  of 
recovery  again  in  the  form  of  water  by  any  direct  or  sim- 
ple operation.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  idea  that  such 
water  still  retains,  nevertheless,  the  HjO  molecule,  have 
called  it,  in  these  cases,  irater  of  constitution  or  constitu- 
tional water.  Sucli  instances  are  characterized  by  great 
development  of  heat  during  the  reaction,  and  usually 
either  contraction  or  expansion  of  volume.  The  slaking 
of  quicklime  and  the  mixture  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  ox- 
ide with  an  equivalent  of  water  are  familiar  examples  of 
this  heat-developtncnt;  but  in  the  first  of  these  cases  change 
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of  volume  is  at   lea-t  doubtful.     (Taking  Filhol's  dei: 
«,ru  re -i   for    both   quicklime   and    *!aked    lime,   tin-   \olmuc 
rcuniu-   almost    unchanged   during  the  combination.)     In 

,)„ ,,,bination    of    anhydrous    potash    and    baryta    with 

„,,,..  (here  appears  to  be  expansion,  and  in  the  one*  oi 

aod,  and    Btrontia,  contraction:    in  all  these  oaw»,   how- 

i.tirc  rising  nearly  or  quite  to  incandes- 

"iii "'the  Instance!  just  cited,  of  the  compounds  formed 
eiJa  and  water,  many  ehomi-ts  have  long 
ed  that  the  water  does   not  retain,  in  the  compound, 
»nv  trace  of   its    original   constitution— thai  there    u    no 
Um-'cr.  in  fact,  any  water  present.     The  special  school  of 
dative   theorists,  wh.,-,'   views   chiefly   prevail    in  the 
ichooll ksofthe   present    day.  reu'ard   tin-   cla--  ot   com- 
pound- as< tain  ing  k</droxyl,OH,»na  niustgive  to  «/«*•<• 

tor  example,  the  constitution  Ca(OH)j,  while  they 
arbitrarily  split  in  two  the  molecules  of  the  potash  and 
soda  compounds,  calling  them  K(OH)  and  Na(OH). 

The  term  "water  of  constitution."  and  the  vague— in- 
deed entirely  undefined— idea  attached  to  it,  have  been 
widely  applie  I  also  to  water  contained  in  acids,  called  also 
bv  some  "  basic  water."  this  being  the  form  into  which 
water  i-  supposed  to  pass  when  it  combines  with  acidic 
oxides  the  so  railed  "anhydrides."  The  ease  of  sulphuric 
oxide  above  is  one  example,  others  being  phosphoric  pent- 
,,\idr  arsenic  m-ntoxide,  selenious  oxide,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  phosphoric  pentoxide  it  is  a  matter  of  temperature 
Whether  one  molecule  or  three  of  water  pass  into  the  form 
of  so-called  "constitutional"  or  "basic"  water;  that  Is, 
whether  monobasic  or  tribasic  "phosphate  of  water 
formed  (See  PHOSPHORIC  ACIDS.)  The  hydroxyl  school, 
in  these  cases  also,  imagine  hydroxyl  compounds  to  be 

formed.      (See  SALT-RADICALS.) 

Of  late  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  chemist 
of  great  eminence— conscious  of  the  obscure  state  of  our 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  water  in  salts  and 
so-called  "  hydrates  "—to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  which 
mi"ht  clear  up  these  questions.     These  inquiries  have  gcn- 
erallv  been  directed  to  the  search  for  some  law  governing 
the  thermic  changes  that  occur  during  reactions  with  water. 
Few  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  other  striking  phe- 
nomena   that    occur  — namely,    the    changes   of    volume. 
Amon"  these  few,  however,  has  been  an  American  chemist, 
F    W.  Clarke  of  Cincinnati,   who  in   1874  made  the  first 
successful  generalization  regarding  the  volume  of  the  wa- 
ter-molecule in  the  form  of  water  of  crystallization.     (Am. 
J,,,,r    <>f  .SV,Y, ,.-,-,  s,  vol.  viii.  p.  428.)     From  the  mean  of 
the  volumes  of  this  constituent  in  31  hydrated  salts  com- 
puted bv  him,  Prof.  Clarke  found  13.76  for  the  molecular 
volume  of  crystal-water.     The  present  writer  finds  that  two 
of  these  cases  (doubtfully  low)  being  omitted,  the  remain- 
in  "  "9  give  13.820,  which,  multiplied  by  1000,  is  manifestly 
the  even  cube  of  24  =.  13824.     (See  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR.) 
This  fact,  with  a  great  multitude  of  others  discovered  by 
the  present  writer,  has  led  him  to  the  new  view  regarding 
crystal  water— that  it  is  water  which  performs  the  part,  ir 
chemical  combination,  of  a  eompoMtl  radical  or  elemcntoid 
group,  and  that  it  comes,  therefore,  directly  under  his  new 
law  of  cubical  condensation,  which  is  explained  in  the 
article  VOLUMES.  MOLECULAR.     The  molecular  diameter  of 
crystal-water  is  therefore  24,  and  it  may  have  the  symbo 
I1*.     A  few  cases  may  be  cited  here— including  some  no 
in  the  list  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke— of  salts  which  contain 
water  of  crystallization  in  this  volume,  13.824  (or  when 
multiplied  by  1000  ^  24s).  to  add  some  further  precision 
and  strength"  to  the  generalization  under  the  new  aspect  i 
assumes  in  connection  with  the  geometric  law  of  condcn 
sation.     (For  explanation  of  the  special  formulation  ant 
symbols    horo  used   reference  must  be   had  to  VOLUMES 
MOLECULAR.) 
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Instance-  are   n ..t    MTV  abundant,  however,  like  these,  in 

wllieli          '  111  p  a  ri  -o  ill  en  n   be  made  I  ietw  cell  tin 

responding    saline    molecules,    with    and    without    crystal- 
water,   for   two    reasons — one    being   that    tin-   number  of 
cases  in  which  den-itic-  !nt\c  I,,.,  n  <li  t,  rinined  of  salt*  in 
tdi  -e  two  torius  i-  comparative!}  trifling:  but  another  and 
much   more   influential   reason  is,  that   i' 
rystalline  salt  a  temperature  i«  u-ed  .-uflici'rith  blgh,4M  n 
•  n'fil  iliiii'i.  to  pio.liiee  a  definite  (allotropicj  change  in 
e  diameter  of  the  electro  poxitit  c  m..' 
Cases  like  the  following  are  exceedingly  numerous  : 
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he  two  chromium-molecules  each  shrinking  one  diameter 
.111  ing  the  application  of  heat. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  molecular 
volumes  lets  in  a  surprising  light  upon  the  nature  and 
'unctions  of  water  of  crystallization.  Even  more  remark- 
able are  the  explanations  it  gives  us  of  the  nature  of  to- 
called  "  constitutional "  and  "  basic  water." 

The  new  developments,  while  justifying  the  ideas  of 
.hose  who  have  doubted  that  water  exits  any  longer,  as 
<uch,  in  combination  with  both  acidic  and  basic  oxides  in 
the  so-called  "  hydrates,"  give  no  support  to  the  hydroxyl- 
lypothesis.    In  the  classes  of  compounds  referred  to  (which 
should  no  longer  be  called  hydrate*)  the  radical  molecule 
HjO  (which  the  writer  proposes  to  call  liydur)  is  broken 
up  into  its  elements,  and  while  the  oxygen  retains,  as  an 
elemental   molecule,  its  unchangeable  volume,  5184.  the 
hydrogen  also  enters  into  the  new  compound  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  elements  present,  assuming  a  cubical 
volume,  and  such   hydrogen  is  basylie   and  metalUriaal, 
being  susceptible  of  replacement  by  a  basylie  metal.     The 
new  system,  it  should  be  remarked,  involves  also  the  con- 
clusion that  metallic  oxides  no  longer  exist,  as  such,  in 
their  saline  compounds — a  view  which  has  also  been  held, 
Bpcculatively,  by  the  older  school  of  salt-radicalists.     (See 
SALT-RADICALS.)     It  is  found,  however,  that  there  are  no 
such  radicals  in  existence  as  were  held  by  that  school  under 
the  names  of  oxy"'/''""".  '<O4.  '^.i//'*"«;'*'"«,  PjOt.  etc.; 
nor  is  there  found  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  red 
icals  invented  by  the  more  recent  salt-radiealists,  calle< 
tulphuryl,  80s,  ph»,,,l,oryl,  PO,  mVro.jp/,  » it>-yl,  etc.     1 
deed,  the  disproof  of  the  existence  of  all  these 
tive  if  the  geometric  law  of  condensation  be  admitted,  as 
it  must  be  from  the  overwhelming  macs  of  facts  explain- 
able only  by  this  law.     Examples  will  now  be  given  "f  the 
true  molecular  structure  of  those  few  of  the  miscalled 
drates  "  both  batic  and  orirfir,  whose  densities  are  as  j 
known.     Though  but  a  very  meagre  number  of  the  hasn 
class  is  known,  yet  these  few  exhibit  remarkable  par; 
isms     They  seem  divisible  into  three  f.w*-..  charade 
by  the  diaineters  of  their  metal-molecules,  which  la 
the  M,«  of  crate.,',  (see  VOLUMES.  MOLECULAR 
this  case,  the  more  electro-positive  hydrogcn-mol 

TABLE  II.— /fcwi>  (m-called)  "  Hydratei." 
Type  1  (Iheie  are  all  Halite  mineral  >peci 
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=  2.077  (Filhol,  2.078). 
=  2.573  (Wernicke,  2.564). 

'  =  5.283  (Blum  and  I>clff.-i,  5.28). 
=  2.48    (Wcruicke,  2.483). 
=  4.482  (Filhol,  4.J95). 
=  5.639  (Werulcke,  5.571). 


Type  S.—  Only  one  compound  is  as  yet  known  of  this 
type,  this  being  — 

Oa»,«cpot».»  02-(|!,  5)-(.«  -It)  =  'iMS  (KI11"'1'  2-°">- 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  metal-molecules  of  Type  2 
are  four  diameters  larger  than  those  of  Type  1,  while  in  the 
only  known  member  of  Type  3,  K  is  also  four  diameters 
larger  than  Na  of  Type  2.  Indeed,  as  remarked  under 
VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR,  this  difference  of  4  or  4«  diameters 
between  corresponding  K  and  Na  compounds  is  general, 
these  two  alkali-metals,  in  almost  all  their  compounds  with 
the  same  elements,  fulling  into  different  volumic  types,  the 
K-compound  usually  one  type  above  the  Na-compound. 

Acidic  (to-called)  "  Ift/dratcs."  —  Meagre  as  is  the  list  of 
the  hydrogcnated  oxides  of  basylic  metals,  of  known  den- 
sities, that  of  the  like  compounds  of  acidogenic  elements  is 
even  still  more  fragmentary,  the  number  being  but  about 
ten  in  all,  so  few  that  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  satis- 
factory generalization  from  them.  They  may,  however,  so 
far  as  they  go,  be  assigned  likewise  to  two  typii,  and 
each  of  these  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  diameters  of  the 
basic  hydrogen.  Of  Type  1  none  are  known  ;  carbon  and 
boron,  which,  in  elemental  crystals,  belong  to  this  most  con- 
densed type,  expanding  in  their  saline  compounds  four 
diameters  up  to  Type  2. 

TABLE  III.  —  Examples  of  Acidic  Structure. 
Acids  of  Type  2. 

Dihydrogcn  oxalato  ......  Oi.  2^.  2^, 

Her.hydrogenbor.te  .....  06-  6»-  2» 

Dihydrogenuranate  ......  04.(|i*)- 

Tetrahydrogen  dlse,=o,te..OS.  2(  »  «).  2.?*=  3.16 
Dlhydrogen  nitrate  .......  06-  (g  £).  2*0    =  1.569 

Acids  of  Type  S. 

Orli.V.Mp.orfcacU:    )          .H/PPN  „    ( 

phatc'  l>llM-fO«-Ol7-(.24!B)     =1-9     ( 

" 


=2.003  (Huicmann.  at  9°,  2.0). 
=1.514  j  "?™  f^,™""1'  "  j 
="31  °'  "•"""»* 


SchlrT.  1.88        ) 
Thoniien,  1.884  J 


Hoxahydrogen  phosphite..  Os'  6,".(  ^  ft)     =  1-668  (Thomson,  at  21.2°,  1.651). 

Dihjdrogcn  iodate Oe'  2JTJ-  2.J1,  =  4.857  (Ditte,  at  0",  4.809). 

Oil  of  vitri/>l :  ) 

Tetrnliydrogen  dlsul-  I  Oa'  4.!;.  2.3  =  L846  (Marignac,  at  0°,  1.853). 

phate ) 

Tetrahydrogen  dUclenato.  Os'  2("  .]$)•  2^  =  2.527  (Mitsoherllch,  2.524). 

To  Type  3  may  be  added  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  in 
liquefied  form,  is 

Dihjdrogcn dlehlorlde 22[(™  .j?)  =  1.2785  (Walts'j  Oct.,  «t  10',  1.27). 

These  are  very  nearly  or  quite  all  the  inorr/nnic  acids  whose 
densities  in  pure  state  are  even  approximately  known  as 
yet.  Of  the  organic  acids,  those  which  contain  homologen 
- — at  least  those  based  upon  one  or  more  molecules  of  ele- 
mental carbon — may  probably  be  regarded  as  belonging,  to 
that  extent,  to  Type  2.  The  molecule  of  sueeinic  acid,  one 
of  the  homologues  of  oxalic  acid,  may  be  constructed  from 
its  known  density.  It  is — 

,|T  jj*      p      jj  f  RIehter,  1.55  ) 

Dibydrogensucclnato..04.^]5  16J.220.2  25  =  1-56*  )  Hllscm111111.  crystals,  V 

This  special  succinic  acid,  it  will  be  seen,  varies  in  its 
hydrogen  from  the  oxalic  acid  given  above,  belonging 
therefore  to  another  series  of  isomeres. 

One  series  of  organic  acids,  the /a  tit/  acids,  is  well  known, 
and  some  of  the  lower  members  of  the  dominant  series  of 
isomeres  are  constituted  as  follows  : 

•04.2b-(-J4'.'o).  2™  =1.2143  (Kopp,  at 0°,  1.2227). 

'04.wp(t4»)'3'*?  =1.0819  (Kopp,  atO',  1,08005). 

f).  c    /H  H\   rHm  _  i  A1V|S  Pierre  and  Puohot,  ) 
'l-'4,20t\2425/'0  26  '")  at  0°,  1.0143  t 

vrate      O.  "( "  H\  ,.Hm  Hra  _     O«1«S  Pierre,  atO°,  .98165  ) 

J4'20'\2I25>6  26-  25  '        "'"cKopp,       "       .9886? 

erate....04.S).(.».!l).8lM'.I5s1     =    .9514  (Kopp.  at  0°.  .9555). 


Four  more  members  of  the  series  of  fatty  aeids  have  like- 
wise been  computed. 

One  more  acid,  of  organic  origin,  may  be  added;  this  is — 

Dlhydrogen  sulphovlnate. .  Os^!,'^^^™  "J')=  1.33  S  W£<^    »$•  J 

It  may  be  observed  that  this  contains  the  same  hydrogen- 


molecules  as  oil  of  vitriol,  being  really  a  direct  compound 
of  the  latter  with  dih(iinnl<xj<-ii  (ethylene),  as  before  sus- 
pected, but  now  for  the  lirst  time  proved. 

delations  of  \\'nter  with  Sulphuric  Oj-ide.  —  The  pur- 
poses of  this  article  will  be  well  met  by  a  volumic  discus- 
sion of  the  scries  of  compounds  formed  by  the  addition  of 
surccssive  equivalents  of  H-^**  to  anhydrous  sulphuric  tri- 
oxide,  SOs,  which  will  illustrate  most  of  the  principles 
above  set  forth  : 


(1)  SjOe:(Oa.~J  -wx 


(  Huff,  at  25°,  1.90R14 

JHorimu,  «iis°,  i.nr.iB 

)  Computing,  ut  IP,  2.005 


This  is  doubling  the  usually-assumed  number  of  atoms  in 
the  trioxide  —  a  proceeding  which  is,  however,  otherwise 
(railed  for.  Thus,  for  example,  this  brings  the  compound 
into  series  with  the  other  oxides  of  sulphur: 

^202-..Hjrpo3iilphurous  oxide. 
S^(  (3-  ..Unknown. 

(See  VOI.UMIS.  Moutcuna.  Liquid,  itia) 
b2U4...  Sulphurous  oxide.          ^     Q     /S    H  , 

S^Os-.-Oitliionic  oxide. 
S206---Sulpli»ric  oxide. 

(2)  Adding  one  1120,  we  get  fuming  or  Nordhausen  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  is  —  • 

(Os..|)-(04-2!J-2"1)  =  1.913(Watt«l«Cic«onarv,  1.9). 

The  molecular  changes  here  are  the  collapse  of  one  |j  to  ^' 
and  the  expansion  of  Hi  (in  water)  to  2^,,  the  general  re- 
sultant being  a  contraction  of  volume  from  1I7SS2  to  H.'!022, 
about  5  per  cent.  The  reaction  is  violently  explosive,  and 
the  heat  reaches  incandescence. 

(3)  Adding  2H20,  we  get  oil  of  vitriol,  which  is  08.4^.2jt. 
as  shown   in  Table  III.  above,  among  acids  of  Type  3. 
This,  which  again  contains  double  the  number  of  atoms 
usually  supposed,  is  in  accordance  with  several  of  the  Ijost- 
known  sulphates  of  dyadic  metals.    Thus,  Filhol's  heaviest 


/  Sr  Sr^  _  « 

1  23  2zJ  -  3 


density-fig'ure  for  gypmim  requires  the  molecular  forrnula- 

Og-  22^.  4'2f  .(^J  j5)  =  2-337  (fill""!.  2-331)- 
Ccelcstine  is — 

f  Pendant.  3.96        -i 
I  Stcrrv  Hunt,  3.96  1 
I  Kopp.  3.962 
Utreithaupt,  3.973  J 

The  heaviest  heavy  upar  is — 

Os.  224.(2"  2|)  =  4.564    (O.  Rose,  4.5271). 
One  aiiytcaite  is — 

n      n  S  /Ph  Pb\  _  .  ,-o  (  Mohs.  6.298  ) 
"8-^24-V24    23^—'    >ua  i  Fillio],  6.3    j 

Silrcr-sulpliate  contains  the  UMiterf-fff&w  ttwkcttle,  being — 

n     oS  /AKAg -,_.,,.,       (Klllinl,  5.41          ) 
"8.  ^24-^23  22  )  —  •       '      (  Schroder,  5.426  i 

The  only  cadmium-mlphnte  yet  known  is — 

Os.  22j.  2  "f .(  jjj  Jf)  =2.949  (Bulgnet,  2.939) ; 

and  so  on  ;  showing  that  the  usual  formula?  of  all  sulphates 
must  be  doubled,  in  correspondence  with  the  above  view 
of  sulphate  of  hydrogen. 

(4)  The  next  compound  which  is  found  definitely  deter- 
minablo  is  the  crystallizable,  or  "  glacial  sulphuric  acid," 
obtained  by  adding  4II20  to  S20«,  or  2H20  to  oil  of  vitriol. 
Its  density  when  crystallized  appears  unknown,  but  when 
liquid  it  is — 

rWatts's  THcfionary,  1.78   1 
Q     ^H  HS  H«   2  S  =  l  799  J  *?""•  at  I50'  '•'** 

I  w'lic'kenroder,  at  8",  1.784.) 

Two  points  are  here  illustrated.  One  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  of  enyymmctry  (see  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR),  the  two 
added  hydor-molecules  falling  in  between  the.  II  and  the  S 
molecules,  into  plcsymmetry*  therewith.  Another  is  that 
the  contraction  from  the  hydor-molecules  in  liquid  water 
(which  is  4I265.Y7S)  is/our  diameters.  The  condensation  in 
the  formation  of  this  compound  is  10.22  per  cent.  It  seems 
probable  that  when  the  density  of  the  glacial  acid  in  mtfiil 
form  shall  be  determined,  it  may  be  found  to  correspond  to 
Os^N^.^H/^  I.a69,  at  28°  F. 

(5)  Adding  2H20  more,  or  6II20  altogether,  we  get 

n     ,H  HS  H5     S    ,IlS  _,.-,(  Kolb,  1.6.-.2  > 

"8-*ji-  22-23-/24'-  25  "'    ""'  I  cum.  :it  li".  1.632  j 

The  plesymmetry  is  here  carried  to  another  step.  The 
condensation  from  oil  of  vitriol  is  about  8  per  cent. 

(6)  2H20  more  give  us — • 

Q8  ^H  HS  FlS  gS    2HS  2n{  =  1.506  (Kolb,  1.543); 

still  another  plesymmetrical  addition  to  the  compound  mo- 
lecule. 


*  Pt&ymnftryi  from 
"  measure." 


i,  "  next,"  <rvvt  "  with,"  aud  ^cr 
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(7)  The  next  2H20  are  found  to  assume  '"'.?,?,  giving  i 


n      ,H    110   116  0H    .,HO   .HI 
Us."*22'22  •  23  '-24-"25t02(l 

(8)  With  another  2II20— 


(Kolb,  1.476 
j  OUO,  1.4761 


(9)  With  another  21IjO— 


Above  this  point,  so  far  as  computations  have  been  carried 
—which  is  up  to  oOH20  in  all— the  condensation  is  always 
to  "f .     As  it  is  a  known  fact  that  up  to  601120  heat  is  still  i 
evolved,  no  doubt  it  is  not  until  about  this  latter  degree  of   i 
combination  with  hydor  that  the  cratetic  influence  of  this 
compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  upon  hydor-moleeules  i 

,  and  further  intermixed  water  begins  to  retain  its 
free  volume  of  18000,  instead  of  condensing  to  17576,  that 

of  ™. 

.!.  /'/<'///,  Daiicity,  and  Salinity. — The  range  of  new  vol- 
umic  facts  above  set  forth  puts  in  a  clear  light  some  things 
previously  obscure  regarding  the  relations  of  acids,  bases, 
and  salts.  The  well  understood  fact  that  no  distinct  lino 
c:in  be  drawn  between  acids  and  bases  becomes  theoretic- 
ally far  more  intelligible.  Acidity  and  basicity  are  only 
relative  terms.  All  the  so-called  "hydrates"  alike  con- 
tain replaceable  hydrogen.  Thus,  zinc  dissolves  in  solu- 
tions of  caustic  soda,  replacing  and  expelling  its  elemental 
or  mctalloidal  hydrogen,  exactly  as  it  does  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  one  case  we  have — 

Zn,  +  O,.H2.Na2  =  O2.Zn2.Na2  +  H»; 
in  the  other  case — 

Zn,  +  0B.H4.S2  =  0B.Zn3.S2  +  H4. 

It  may  also  bo  remarked  that  oxygen-salts — and  in  one 
mode  of  derivation  also  haloid  salts — are  products  of  a 
spceies  of  double  decomposition  between  two  hydrogenated 
oxides;  the  radical  or  hydor-molecules,  which  were  broken 
up  in  the  formation  of  these  hydrogenated  oxides,  being 
reconstructed  again,  simultaneously  with  the  saline  mole- 
cule. Thus,  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  react  as  follows : 

OB.H4.S2  +  O4.H4.Na4  =  0B.Na4.S2  +  4iraO ; 
and  the  two  so-called  "  basic  hydrates "  of  sodium  and 
nine  thus  react : 

O2.IIs.Naj  +  O2.H2.Zn  =  Oj.Zn.Na.,  +  2H2O. 
To  take  a  somewhat  loss  simple  case  of  the  latter  kind,  in 
the  .solution  of  yibbsite  in  caustic  soda : 

<  >,..  U „.  \  1.,  +  O8.H2.Na2  =  04.Na2.Al,  +  4H2O. 
Finally,  taking  a  case  of  two  "  hydrates,"  generally  both 
ranked  as  acidic,  the  oxalates  and  uranatet  of  hydrogen, 
wo  have,  in  the  formation  of  uranie  oxalato,  the  following 
reaction : 

04.H2.C2  +  04.H2.TJ2  +  H20  =  0,.C2.U2.3H20. 
As  Ebelmcn  has  given  us  the  density  of  the  resulting  com- 
pound in  this  case,  we  may  write  this  reaction  in  volumic 
notation ; 

0()H    nC    ,    /\      /H   H\    nil    ,  TT    f\        f\      oC    0Hi  OU         .  m* 
*-216-220+ 0«-ll92oJ-220+HS°=  °«-2JO-324 -229"3-01' 

(Ebelmen,  2.98). 

(The  expansion  of  volume  during  this  transformation  being 
enormous — SO  per  cent,  of  the  initial  volume — it  is  inter- 
esting to  inquire  whether  any  peculiar  phenomena  were 
observed.  Reference  to  Ebelmen's  original  paper  shows 
that  this  salt  was  precipitated  from  boiling  concentrated 
solutions,  and  appeared  first  as  a  viscous  maf/ma,  which 
gradually  changed  into  sulphur-yellow  granular  crystals. 
The  time  required  for  this  transformation  proves  either  ab- 
sorption or  loss  of  internal  energy,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  great  volumie  change.  The  expansion  of  the  uranieum 
molecule  through  nine  diameters — from  Type  2  to  Type  4 
— will  bo  better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in  both 
the  carbonate  and  the  nitrate  uranieum  appears  also  to  be 
of  Type  4.  The  nitrate  is — 


The  carbonate  is  known  only  as  a  double  salt  with  ammo- 
nium, which  appears  to  have  the  molecule 


n,  2.773); 

bringing  it  into  serial  relation  with  the  oxalate  above.) 

(There  is  still  another  mode  of  combination  of  water  (or 
the  radical  hydor)  occurring  in  large  classes  of  chemical 
compounds,  differing,  in  typical  character  at  least,  from 
those  of  crystal-water,  which  will  be  found  explained 
under  the  head  of  WooD-SpmiT.)  HEXIIY  WURTZ. 

Wa'ter-Ouzel9  a  name  given  to  birds  of  the  genus 
CiiH-lni,  family  Cinclidaj,  formerly  classed  as  Turdidoe  or 
thrushes,  and  often  called  dippers.  The  European  water- 
ouzel  is  C.  in/mitten*  (or  Jfydrobatcs  cinclits).  North 
America  affords  a  species,  C.  mexicanus,  found  chiefly  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  remarkable  little  birds  are 
VOL.  IV 


excellent  divers,  and  feed  at  the  bottom  of  streams.     It  ii 
commonly  raid  that  they  have  the  power  of  walking  upon 

the  bottom  of  streams  under  vv;it.-r,  I. in  .-.inn;  ;•...,.!  oh-ervers 
state  that  they  do  not  in  fact  walk,  but  swim  under  water. 

Water  Plants.    Bee  AQCATIC  PI.AM,. 

Wa'ter-Power.  The  term  water-power  implies  not 
only  the  existence  of  certain  t.,|...j:i;>|>hi, M|  l.;.nin-«  by 
which  a  continuous  supply  of  water  !:illiri.-  t'n.m  <.in-  1. •%,'•] 
to  another  is  obtained,  but  nli-o  the  eniplovinent  of  motor* 
known  as  <eattr-\ekf»h  and  imi,  ,-.n, ,,„,*,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  energy  of  the  falling  water  ia  Irani- 
formed  into  useful  work. 

Water-privileges,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  exist  on 
nearly  all  streams  of  any  c.m.-id.'nihlo  m'agnitudc,  and  in 
-ettled  countries,  where  they  have  become  developed  ,,r 
utilized  by  the  construction  of  dams  or  otherwise,  tin- 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  property  having  spreinl  MI!U> 
pending  on  the  quantity  of  water  aviiihild.-  mid  (In-  height 
of  fall.  The  quantity  of  water  which  flows  yearly  through 
a  stream  at  a  given  point  depends  on  the  drainage-area  of 
the  stream  above  that  point  and  the  yearly  rainfall  over 
this  area.  Inasmuch  as  the  rainfall  in  seldom  the  same  in 
any  two  years,  and  is  never  distributed  through  the  year 
in  the  same  proportion!  in  any  two  yearn,  the  quantity  of 
flow  of  all  streams  varies  not  only  in  different  days,  weeks, 
and  months  of  the  same  year,  but  also  varies  greatly  In 
different  years.  Two  methods  of  ascertaining  approxi- 
mately the  average  flow  of  a  stream  in  different  months 
may  be  followed.  One  is  to  determine  its  drainage-area 
from  accurate  maps  or  surveys,  and  then  from  w.n-ded 
observations  of  the  rainfall  of  the  region  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  water  .which  reaches  the  stream  daily  during 
each  month.  It  will  be  found  generally  that  the 
amount  which  flows  away  from  a  watershed  is  50  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  rainfall  for  the  year,  while  the  minimum  it'iily 
flow  for  a  month  is  many  times  less  than  the  nrrrmje,  and 
the  maximum  many  times  greater.  The  least  minimum, 
or  minimum  for  one  day,  and  the  greatest  maximum,  are 
separated  widely  apart  in  quantity.  Another,  and  perhaps 
the  most  usual,  method  of  determining  the  flow  of  streams 
is  by  gauging.  This  ought  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  that 
the  probable  maximum  and  minimum  flow  for  each  week 
or  month  may  be  ascertained,  and  also  the  mean  daily  flow 
for  the  year.  In  either  case  it  is  usually  found,  especially 
in  small  streams,  that  on  account  of  these  variations  of  flow 
a  storage-reservoir  is  necessary  for  water-powers,  and  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  such  a  reservoir 
and  the  number  of  square  miles  in  the  watershed  is  neces- 
sary if  the  full  average  daily  flow  for  the  year  is  to  be  se- 
cured. This  proportion  is  seldom  realized,  on  account  of 
the  expense  attending  the  establishment  of  reservoirs  :  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  improved 
water-powers  of  a  country  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations 
of  supply.  In  wet  seasons  a  large  quantity  of  water  runs 
to  waste  over  the  dams,  and  in  dry  seasons  the  supply  is 
deficient,  often  requiring  the  stopping  of  mill  machinery. 
The  quantity  of  power  which  any  pririlrge  will  furnish 
depends  not  only  on  the  quantity  of  water,  but  also  directly 
on  the  available  fall.  When  the  available  head  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  flows  are  determined,  the  total 
theoretical  energy  of  the  water  for  a  given  time  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  water  in  pounds  which  flows 
during  this  time  by  the  available  fall.  This  will  give  the 
energy  expended  in  foot-pounds.  If  the  time  be  1  minute, 
and  the  number  thus  obtained  be  divided  by  33,000,  the 
theoretical  horse-power  of  the  waterfall  will  be  given. 
Since  no  motor  will  realize  a  perfect  efficiency,  however, 


the  actual  horse-power  is  less  than  the  theoretical.     If  we 
suppose  the  motor  to  utilize  75  per  cent,  of  the  available 
energy,  the  horse-power  will  be  found  by  dividing  the 
product  of  the  height  and  weight  of  water  which  flows  in 
1  minute  (in  feet  and  pounds)  by  41,000.    It  is  very  diffl 
cult,  however,  to  estimate  the  horse-power  of  a  watcr-prn 
ilege  with  exactness,  as  it  must  vary  with  the  varying  fl. 
of  water;  nothing,  in  fact,  being  fixed  but  the  fall.    An 
approximate  mean  value  only  can  be  assumed. 

The  motors  employed  in  connection  with  watcr-pow 
are  known  as  water-wheels  and  water-engines;  the  lattc 
being  used,  however,  only  for  small  powers  and  t< 
extent.     Water-wheels  are   classed   as   over-shot   i 
breast  wheels,  undershot  wheels,  and  turbines,  th 
forming  a  distinct  class  of  modern  development,  which 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  the  other  classes.    1 
on  the  next  page  represent  respectively  the  first  three  cl; 
of  water-wheels  in  their  most  perfect  development. 

The  overshot  wheel,  though  fast  disappear! 
has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  we  1  as 
efficient,  of  water-wheels.     It  is  applicable  to  all 
from  12  to  60  feet.     Its  disadvantages  are  i 
where  large  power  is  developed ;  it  must  be  protect. 
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housed  in  winter  to  prevent  ice  forming  in  the  buckets; 
and  the  slow  motion  of  the  wheel  and  its  great  weight  in- 
volve increased  friction.  It 
must  bo  constructed   gen- 
erally on  the  spot  where  it 
is  to  be  useil. 

The  breast  wheel  has  ad- 
\:mt:i«:es  over  the  overshot 
wheel,  e-pecially  for  low 
falls,  although  many  of  the 
disadvantages  hold  true 
with  respect  to  it,  in  its 
general  features,  that  are 
found  in  the  overshot 
wheel.  The  breast  wheel 
is  perhaps  better  adapted 
to  varying  streams,  and  is 
applicable  to  low  falls,  to 
which  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  apply  the  over- 
shot wheel. 

Undershot     wheels     are 
adaptable  to  situations  and 
circumstances  where  the  mere  force  of  a  running  current  is 
to  be  made  effective,  and  until  they  were  improved  by 

FIG.  2. 


High  Breast-Wheel. 

Poncelet  they  were  the  most  inefficient  of  all  wheels.    Pon- 
celet  introduced  the  curved  buckets,  by  which  a  reaction- 
ary force  is  exerted  on  the  wheel  as  well  as  an  impulse,  the 
FIG.  3. 


Poncelet's  Undershot  Wheel. 


water  entering  the  buckets  without  shock,  and  fallin<*  out 
with  little  horizontal  velocity. 


The  efficiencies  of  these  wheels,  when  constructed  prop- 
erly and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  are  for  the 
overshot  wheel  7  to  8  per  cent.,  for  the  breast  wheel  7  per 
cent.,  and  for  the  undershot  wheel  6  per  cent. 

The  turbine  wheel  is  an  old  form  of  water-wheel,  but  its 


aes.  me  distinguishing  characteristic  of  all 
turbines  is  that  the  water  before  reaching  the  wheel  proper 
is  forced  by  the  form  of  the  casing  or  by  fixed  guiding 
channels  into  a  whirling  or  vortex  motion.  Issuing  from 
these  fixed  channels  in  nearly  a  tangential  direction  it 
strikes  the  buckets  or  floats  of  the  wheel,  which  revolve  in 
the  same  direction,  but  which  are  curved  backward  with 
respect  to  the  motion,  so  that  if  the  wheel  were  also  fixed 
as  well  as  the  guiding  channels,  the  water  would  return 
on  itself  in  direction,  and  would  issue  from  the  wheel  in 
nearly  a  tangential  direction,  but  with  an  opposite  whirl- 
ing motion  from  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  guide- 
blades.  Owing  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  wheel,  however 


the  water  really  leaves  it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  its  motion  as  it  leaves  the  guide-blades. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  living  force  having  been  imp:ui. -,| 
to  the  wheel,  the  water  falls  into  the  wheel-pit  with  little 
velocity,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  tail-race.  The  water 
thus  acts  upon  the  wheel  both  by  impulse  and  reaction. 
(For  a  description  of  turbine  wheels  see  TTRBISE.) 

The  great  water-powers  of  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham  in  this  country  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  illustrative  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  value  of 
improved  water-powers,  while  the  mills  scattered  through- 
out nearly  every  populous  district  of  civilized  communities 
furnish  examples  on  smaller  scales  everywhere.  And  yet 
the  unoccupied  and  unimproved  sites  for  valuable  water- 
powers  which  still  remain  show  that,  compared  with  what 
may  still  be  accomplished,  a  beginning  only  has  been  made 
in  such  improvements.  W.  P.  TKOWBRIDGE. 

Waterproof  Garments.  See  WATERPROOFING. 
Wa'terproofing,  the  art  of  rendering  textile  fabrics, 
paper,  and  other  substances  impervious  to  water.  This  re- 
sult is  usually  obtained  cither  by  applying  an  insoluble 
coating  upon  the  surface,  or  by  causing  the  formation  of  a 
compound  that  exerts  a  repellent  action  toward  water  in 
the  pores  of  the  article,  often  by  means  of  double  decompo- 
sition. The  application  of  oil  to  leather  and  cloth,  and  of 
tar  to  tarpaulins,  are  familiar  examples  of  waterproofing. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  art  is  the  ap- 
plication of  India-rubber  in  the  preparation  of  "mackin- 
toshes" and  other  waterproof  wearing  apparel,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  a  thick  solution  is  made  by  treating  the 
caoutchouc  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  coal-tar,  benzole, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  which  is  spread  out  upon  the 
fabric,  and  the  whole  passed  between  rollers,  the  coating 
and  pressing  being  repeated  until  a  layer  of  proper  thickness 
and  uniformity  is  obtained.  (See  INDIA-RUBBER,  by  l'i:or. 
C.  F.  CHANDLER.)  In  double  waterproof  fabrics  two  pieces 
of  the  cloth  that  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  are 
cemented  together  by  passing  them  face  to  face  between 
wooden  rollers.  A  mixture  of  the  flock  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
wool  with  liquefied  caoutchouc  is  also  applied  to  cloth  that 
has  previously  been  saturated  with  an  ordinary  waterproof- 
ing solution.  In  Sievier's  process  (patented '1835)  a  solu- 
tion of  India-rubber  is  first  spread  over  the  cloth,  which  is 
next  treated  with  the  same  solution  mixed  with  acetate  of 
lead,  litharge,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  gum-mastic.  Nap  is 
then  fixed  on  the  fabric  by  placing  wool  upon  it  and  p;iss- 
ing  it  between  rollers.  Another  varnish  for  waterproofing 
goods  is  made  by  dissolving  i  pound  of  India-rubber  in  4 
pound  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  adding  6  pounds  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  1  pound  of  litharge.  The  disagreeable  smell 
often  adhering  to  fabrics  treated  by  the  preceding  processes 
is  removed  by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of  aromatic  es- 
sences, such  as  lavender,  verbena-root,  etc.  Potter's  patent 
process  (1835)  for  rendering  cloth  impervious  to  water  con- 
sists in  applying  a  solution  of  gelatine,  alum,  and  soap  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  fabric  by  means  of  a  brush,  and 
afterward  washing  and  drying  it.  A  similar  but  more  re- 
cent method  is  to  dissolve  gelatine,  castor-oil  soap,  and 
gum-lac  in  water,  to  add  alum,  and  to  apply  the  solution 
thus  obtained.  In  Townsend's  process  two  solutions  are 
made  by  dissolving  20  pounds  of  British  gum  in  8  gallons 
of  water,  and  10  pounds  of  white  soap  in  8  gallons  of  boil- 
ing water;  the  solutions  are  next  mixed;  1  pint  of  logwood- 
liquor  is  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  ;  3  pounds  of  alum, 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water,  are  now  added,  and  after 
being  again  boiled  the  preparation  is  applied  to  the  cloth. 
The  same  inventor  prepares  waterproof  fabrics  by  succes- 
sively immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  6  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  9  gallons  of  boiling  water,  then  in  the  preceding 
mixture  of  gum  and  soap.  Woollen  and  other  goods  are 
also  rendered  waterproof  by  first  saturating  them  with  a 
solution  of  soap,  then  with  a  solution  of  alum,  or  by  suc- 
cessive immersions  in  solutions  of  gelatine  and  galls  (tan- 
nic  acid),  whereby  the  same  compound  that  is  formed  in 
the  tanning  of  leather  is  produced.  Ballard's  process  for 
waterproof  clothing  consists  in  simply  impregnating  the 
cloth  with  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sul- 
phate of  alumina.  In  a  similar  process  24  pounds  of  alum 
and  sugar  of  lead  are  separately  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  solutions  mixed  ;  the  fabric  is  then  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  washed,  and  dried ;  for  tweed  cloaks  one-half 
of  this  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  is  sufficient,  and  the  cloth 
is  immersed  separately  in  each  solution.  In  another  method, 
8  pounds  of  oleic  acid  is  dissolved  in  G  quarts  of  alcohol, 
and  20  pounds  of  sulphate  of  alumina  gradually  added. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  supernatant  liquid  decanted ;  the  sediment  is  then 
pressed  into  cakes,  dried,  and  ground  to  a  powder.  When 
used  for  waterproofing  silk  or  linen  goods,  li  pounds  of  the 
powder  is  dissolved  in  20  gallons  of  water,  and  the  cloth 
dipped  in  the  solution;  for  woollen  goods,  1  pound  of  the 
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powder,  dissolved    in    20  gallons  of  water,  is   employed.  ] 

.,  can  also  bo  made  impiT\  ion*  to  \\ater 

;  ,li.--.  living  I  ]iart  <il'  alum  cake  in  III  part-  of  water. 

H.iling  1  partof  resin  and  I  part  of  soda-crystals  with 

in  parts  of  water,  separating  the  soap  formed  by  adding  \ 

•  if  chloride  of  sodium,  mixing  it  with  an  equal  i|uan 
tin  ot  'palm  oil  soap,  and  dissolving  the  mixture  in  30  parta 

iler;  the  fabric  is  immersed  successively  in  the  alum 
and  soap  solutions,  and,  after  being  rinsed  in  pure  water, 

.  I.  lierlin  waterproof  cloth  is  said  to  be  prepared  by 
saturating  the  fabric  in  a  solution  of  sulphates  of  alumina 
and  copper,  and  then  dipping  it  successively  in  solutions 
of  water-glass  and  resin  soap.  Cooley's  process  consists  in 
rubbing  the  wrong  side  of  the  fabric  with  white  wax  until 
it  acquires  a  slightly  gray  or  white  appearance.  In  France 
waterproof  belting  is  made  by  first  preparing  a  homogeneous 
paste  of  India-rubber  106  parts,  sifted  saw-dust  17  J  parts, 
powdered  sulphur  10  parts,  slaked  lime  25  parts,  sulphate 
of  alumina  125  parts,  sulphate  of  iron  125  parts,  and  hemp 
t  .,«  in  parts.  This  mixture  is  dried,  and  then  dissolved 
in  4i  parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  benzine,  and  the  solu- 
tion applied  to  the  fabric,  which,  when  dry.  is  passed  be- 
tween rollers,  and  is  finally  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
heat  of  a  steam-bath.  A  metallic  soap,  adapted  to  the 
waterproofing  of  tents,  etc.,  is  made  by  dissolving  ordinary 
soft  soap  in  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  :  the  iron  soap  formed  is  washed,  dried,  and  mixed 
with  linseed  oil.  The  qualities  of  this  mixture  are  improved 
by  the  addition  of  India-rubber.  Most  of  the  above  meth- 
ods accomplish  the  waterproofing  without  destroying  per- 
\  i'lnsnc--  to  air.  Gloves,  hats,  umbrellas,  etc.,  can  be  ren- 
dered impervious  to  water  by  coating  them  with  a  solution 
of  1  part  of  parafnne  in  10  to  15  parts  of  naphtha  or  ben- 
zinc.  A  process  for  protecting  the  fleece  of  live  sheep  from 
the  action  of  water  consists  in  first  impregnating  the  fleece 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  then  treating  it  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  ;  after  this  treatment  the  wool  is  said  to  remain 
perfectly  dry,  and  to  be  improved  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. Paper  is  rendered  impervious  to  grease  and  water 
by  immersing  it,  when  unsized,  in  a  solution  of  shellac  in 
borax.  The  product  obtained  in  this  manner  somewhat  re- 
sembles parchment  paper.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  pre- 
pare waterproof  paper  for  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas 
by  treating  it  separately  with  solutions  of  bichromate  of 

;otassa  and  glue,  the  gelatine  being  thus  rendered  insolu- 
le.  The  following  preparations  are  employed  in  the  water- 
proofing of  leather,  the  ingredients  being  usually  melted 
together  and  applied  hot:  Boiled  linseed  oil,  mutton  suet, 
hresuax,  and  resin;  linseed  oil,  resin,  white  vitriol,  saw- 
dust. and  spirits  of  turpentine;  beeswax,  burgundy  pitch, 
linseed  oil,  and  turpentine;  tallow,  copaiba  balsam,  and 
naphtha;  caoutchouc  boiled  with  linseed  or  neat's-foot  oil. 
According  to  Hager,  a  preparation  made  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  India-rubber  in  5  parts  of  petroleum,  and  adding 
20  parts  of  parafnne,  5  parts  of  oil,  and  5  parts  of  tallow  to 
the  solution,  also  furnishes  a  good  waterproof  dressing  for 
leather.  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Water-Ram.  See  HTDRAI-LIC  RAK,  by  J.  P.  FRIZKLL. 
Wa'ter-Rat,  or  Beaver-Rat,  the  common  name  of 
the  Hydromya  chryeofjnsttr  of  Tasmania,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  muskrat  in  many  particulars,  and  deriving  its 
scientific  name  from  the  golden-yellow  color  of  its  belly,  while 
the  back  is  of  a  dark  rich  brown.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer, 
frequents  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  is  nocturnal  in  habit, 
and  when  eating  supports  itself  upon  the  hind  legs  and 
tail. 

Water-Rice.  See  RICE,  INDIAN. 
Wa'tcrshed.  This  word,  like  the  science  of  physical 
geography,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  of  German  origin,  and 
has  been  recently  borrowed  from  the  compound  Wamer- 
trlifiilf,  "division  of  the  waters,"  though  it  might  legit- 
imately have  been  formed  from  the  English  elements, 
*•  water  "  and  "  shed,"  which  originally  meant  to  "  divide." 
In  fact,  some  geographers  still  use  "divide"  instead  of 
"  watershed."  The  latter  word  is  preferable,  because  it  is 
more  specific,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  as  truly 
English  as  "divide,"  which  wo  owe  to  a  Latin  source.  The 
Romans  employed  dircrgium  and  dirortium  (generally  in 
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the  plural)  in/nnriim.  Innocentius.  an  engineer  of  the  time 
of  Constantino,  introduced  aijuierryivm,  and  ar/n<r?rtium 
is  found  in  some  mediaeval  authors.  According  to  Marca 
(Man-.  ///*;>.,  p.  04),  ai'i/tiefeea,  derived  from  one  of  these 
words,  was  used  in  the  Limousin  dialect,  and  the  same 
writer  ^ives  eaiirersant  as  the  proper  French  equivalent  of 
<t>[nir>'/-:/iiiin,  Etiureraant,  if  ever  known,  is  now  obsolete. 
and  this  great  feature  of  geographical  surface  wanted  a 
specific  designation  in  scientific  nomenclature  until  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  flowing  water  as  a  form- 
ati\e  ireologicol  agent  led  to  the  introduction  of  Wneter- 
tcheiJf  and  irntfi-nhcd  into  German  and  English,  and  of 


their  equivalent-  „.,,„„,„„,/„.  ,/„,,/„,,.,,  ,,n,|  .,,„,,,„„„,,„ 
or  i/Kirti,!,;,!!,  into  Italian.  Vrrfnui  is  u»ed  in  French  for 
water-hi-d,  lnii  i-  wanting  in  precision. 

A  watci-h-d    ,.   ;,  l.i.undary  of  a   hydrographic.il  banin, 
or  an  imaginary  line   which  run-   along  tin-   n  •. 
aration  hct«.  ,,|  Man,  lakes  "r  i  n  ,-r  v  nllr.i  -.  and 

a  from  which  the  water  of  precipitation 
naturally  Hows  in  opposite  directions  into  ditl'i  n 
The  watershed  in  perhaps  tno-t  in-i 
of  highc-t  ateratfog  between  the  wafers  of  whose  bn- 
lorin-  the  drainage-limit,  but  to  this  rule  the  • 
are  numerous.     The  flow  of  wafer  is    i.  ;. 
point  by  the  configuration   and  character  of  n. 
/"  lam,  not  ,//,,,,  .  ,  itg  own  level,  and  it  follow!  a  dcscei. 
surface  wherever  it  ln.ds  it.     The  contour  of  apeak  or  a 
ridge  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  chain  to  which  it 
belongs  may  be  such  as  to  carry  the  drainage  of  it«  we- 
slope,  for  example,  around  its  flanks  or  it*  ban  to  a  point 
of  discharge  on  its  eastern  side;  the  precipitation  on  the 
northern  slope  of  a  mountain-chain  may  be  carried  off  to 
the  8.  by  a  transverse  valley,  ai  in  8.  E.  Transylvania, 
where  a  territory  of  several  thousand  square  mile*,  in- 
cluding the  entire  N.  scarf  of  the  Eutern  Carpathian*,  is 
drained  into  the  Danube  by  the  Olto  through  the   Ko- 
thenthurm  Pass,  which  cleaves  the  Carpathians  to  their 
base;  the  rocky  strata  of  a  mountain  whose  external  slope 
is  to  the  8.  may  be  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and   may  be  so  permeable   by  water  an   to  absorb  the 
rains  of  summer  and  conduct  them  by  hidden  internratal 
channels   to   an  outlet  on  the  northern  side;    while  the 
same  surface  in  a  frozen  condition   may  send  off  to  the 
S.  the   rains   and   melting  snows  of  the   winter   season. 
The  precipitation  on  extensive  districts,  too,  ii  sometime* 
almost  wholly   received  by  caverns   or  porous   and  bib- 
ulous   strata,    which   discharge   into    basins   not  superfi- 
cially connected   with   those  in   which   the   waters   have 
fallen.     Thus,  much  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Carniola 
is  drained  by  cave-rivers  which  pass  beneath  the  coast- 
range  of   mountains  and  empty  into  the  Adriatic.      In 
like  manner  the  upper  valleys  of  tributaries  of  the  Tiber 
and    the   Garigliano    send    the    excess    of  their    rainfall 
into  the    Pontine   Marshes   by  hidden  channels   passing 
under  the  Lepini  chain,  and  feed  springs   which  in  wet 
weather  gush  in  great  volume  from  the  8.  W.  flank  of  those 
mountains  and  swell  the  annual  delivery  of  the  Badino, 
the  general  emissary  of  the  marshes,  to  50  per  cent,  above 
the  total  precipitation  in  its  geographical  basin.     Import- 
ant systems  of  rivers  not  nnfrequently  originate  in  great 
plateaus  lying  far  from  any  very  lofty  mountains,  a*  in 
North  America  and  in  Africa,  and  the  flow  of  such  rivers 
may  be  so  variable  from  inundations  and  other  irregularly 
acting  influences  that  a  permanent  and  well-defined  water- 
shed can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  within  their  precincts. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  marshes  which  often  form 
in  c?ii«e»  or  transverse  mountain,  valleys,  where  earth-slides, 
the  deposits  brought  down  by  torrents,  ice,  beaver-dams, 
the  growth  of  aquatic  vegetation,  or  other  local  causes, 
may  obstruct  a  watercourse,  reverse  its  flow,  and  conse- 
quently displace  a  watershed.     Like  effect*  are  sometimes 
produced  by  human  action,  as  in  the  case  of  Barton  Pond, 
of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  partially,  but  most  signally,  in 
the  construction  of  the  great  Illinois  Canal,  which  now 
serves  as  a  new  emissary  for  a  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.     Indeed,  almost  all  canals  and  aqueducts 
involve  more  or  less  derangement  of  natural  watersheds. 
The  hydraulic  operations  now  going  on  at  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  in  Switzerland  have  resulted  in  curious  discoveries 
respecting  ancient  artificial  interference  with  the  discharge 
regime  of  that  basin.     The  Romans  had  lowered  the  level 
of  the  lake  by  drawing  off  a  portion  of  its  waters  into  th 
river  Aar  by  means  of  a  tunnel  half  a  mile  long 
the  ridge  on  the  eastern  fide  which  separated  it  from  the 
valley  of  that  river.    This  tunnel  had  been  choke 
forgotten.    The  engineers  of  the  present  day  have  revers« 
the  process,  and  by  a  deep  cut,  accidentally  almost  exact  : 
coinciding  with  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  turned  the  Aar  in 
the  lake,  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  outlet  of  the  h 
so  as  to  depress  the  surface  to  the  desired  "el,  and 
cover  much  valuable  land  from  the  beds  of  the  i 

thThekquestion  whether  a  lake  can  have  more  than  one 

natura^outlet.  which  has  been  much  *«!«*«'«• 

connected  with  this  subject.     Cases  of  this 

tainlv  not  frequent,  and  where  they  occur  must  generd 

be  due  to  temporary  causes.  ^^^f^S^JSSt 

rirnra  ond  even  their  division  at  the  heads  of  their 

wn  eh'  may  oft7n  be  regarded  as  substantially  permanent 

in  character,  are  analogous   phenomena, 


fleTd  through  different  valleys,  and  of  co 
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discharges.     The  Gries  glacier,  which  fills  and  overtops  a 
depression  along  the  Gries  col,  sends  streams,  even  without 
a  division  of  its  ice-current,  to  the  Rhone  on  one  side,  and 
through  Lago  Maggiore  to  the  Po  on  the  other. 

GEOROK  1'.  MAHSII. 

Watershed   of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.      This   in- 
cludes the  entire  portion  of  North   America  that  slopes 
toward  the  basin  nt  its  foot  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  (lulf.     Its  boundary  is  convex  from  the  Florida  capes 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Yucatan,  except  the  indentation  inudc 
by  tlic  delta  df  th«'  Mississippi.     The  Gulf  is  bounded  X. 
by  the  I'.  S..  Int.  SO0  30'  X.  being  its  most  northerly  ex- 
treme ;  K.  bv  the  Florida  peninsula  and  straits  and  Cape 
Sable  to  Cardenas  in  Cuba,  Ion.  81°  20'  W.  :  S.  by  the  Isle 
of  Cuba  to  Capo  San  Antonio  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Cape  Catoche  in  lat.  21°  35';  thence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
state  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Grande.     Its  most  southerly 
oint  is  1"°  32'  N.,  and  its  most  westerly  extreme  is  97° 
ill'  W.     The  length  of  the  basin  is  1000  miles  ;  its  breadth 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  Cape  Catoche  is  535 
miles,  and  from  Matagorda  or  Corpus  Christi  to  Tabasco 
is  750  miles.    The  total  area  covered  by  the  Gulf  is  590.000 
sq.  m.,  and,  including  all  its  bays,  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
600,000  sq.  m.     Into  this  basin  there  is  poured  the  drain- 
age of  an  area  of  2,000,348  sq.  m.,  computed,  according  to 
the  most  recent  surveys,  as  follows  : 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ...................  =  1,317.690  sq.  ra. 

East  of  the  same  .......................................  =     139,999      " 

West  Louisiana  and  Texas  ........................  =    232,458      " 

In  the  states  of  Mexico  aud  Guatemala....  =    310,200      " 

2,000,348  sq.  m. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  occupies  two-thirds 
of  the  watershed  of  the  basin,  lying  almost  wholly  within 
the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  Indeed,  the  states  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala  embrace  only  310,200  miles,  or  about  ^jth 
of  the  watershed,  and  a  very  small  portion  near  the  north- 
ern sweep  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  the  Milk  River 
touches  the  British  possessions,  lies  beyond  the  dominion 
of  the  U.  S.  The  delineated  boundaries  may  be  given  as 
follows:  Commencing  at  Cape  Sable,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Florida,  and  passing  through  the  Everglades  to 
the  E.  of  Lake  Okechobee,  and  thence  by  nearly  a  right 
line,  N.  20  W.,  for  a  distance  of  540  miles,  through  Florida 
to  Atlanta  in  the  State  of  Georgia  ;  and  thence  by  a  line, 
with  a  few  deviations,  bearing  N.  47  E.  342  miles,  along 
the  divide  between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  to  New- 
bern  in  Virginia  ;  and  thence,  with  a  very  slight  devia- 
tion to  the  westward,  it  follows  the  mountain-summit  and 
boundary  between  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  to  Frost- 
burg  on  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  lines  ;  and  onward 
240  miles  to  Gallatin  near  Altoona  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  R.  R.  ;  and  thence,  with  a  very  zigzag  line,  it  runs 
between  the  heads  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Genesee  and 
Cattaraugus  till  it  touches  within  10  miles  of  Lake  Erie  at 
Dunkirk  ;  and  thence  to  Erie  in  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Penn- 
sylvania; thence  its  trend  is  S.  70  W.  240  miles  to  Marion 
in  Ohio,  heading  the  Cuyahoga  and  Sandusky  on  the  N. 
and  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  on  the  S.  ;  thence  the 
boundary  trends  W.  about  70  miles  to  Now  Bremen  and 
Fryburg  in  Ohio  ;  thence,  with  a  deflection  to  the  N.,  to 
head  the  Wabash  and  Maumee;  the  course  of  the  divide 
is  N.  50  W.  150  miles  to  Carlisle,  on  the  N.  boundary  of 
Indiana;  thence  nearly  AV.,  inclining  S.,  the  boundary 
nearly  touches  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  heading  off 
the  two  Chicago  rivers,  and  hugs  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  up  to  Kenosha  :  thence  with  a  northern  bend, 
N.  21  W.  90  miles  N.  of  Lake  Horicon,  and  S.  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  in  Wisconsin;  thence  W.  48  miles  to  Packwa- 
tree,  in  Marquette  co.,  touching  the  waters  of  the  Wis- 
consin River;  thence  N.  10  E.  and  then  10  W.  165  miles, 
with  slight  deviations,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Wis- 
consin at  Deer  Lake:  thence,  with  a  bearing  nbout  30 
miles  from  and  parallel  to  Lake  Superior,  N.  87  W.  138 
miles  to  Elkton,  S.  W.  of  the  S.  W.  extreme  of  the  lake  at 
Duluth;  thence  N.  17  W.  98  miles,  between  the  St.  Louis 
River,  passing  into  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Mississippi. 
running  S.,  and  the  Little  Fork  of  Rainy  River,  emptying 
northward  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  touches  the 
most  northerly  waters  of  the  Mississippi  at  Lake  Pemidji; 
and  thence,  turning  abruptly  S.  75  W.,  its  trend  continues 
100  miles  to  Red  Lake  and  Wild  Rice  River,  that  run  into 
the  Red  River  of  the  North;  thence,  with  a  course  S.  30 
W.  and,  deflections  of  20  miles  to  W.  and  E.,  the  water- 
shed boundary  continues  180  miles  to  the  divide  or  port- 
age between  Lake  Traverse  and  Big  Stone  Lake.  This 
point  is  the  head  alike  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and 
tlie  Minnesota,  running  S.  into  the  Mississippi. 

Here  we  find  traces  unmistakable  of  another  state  of  re- 
lative level  about  the  waters  of  the  divide.  These  show 
that  an  enormous  stream  once  swept  through  this  gorge 
and  emptied  its  waters  through  the  Minnesota  Valley.  At 


an  elevation  of  40  to  60  feet  from  the  present  level  of  these 
small  lakes  and  the  marshes  between  them  there  are  water 
marshes  on  the  cliffs  of  drifting  currents  running  south- 
ward, worn  into  the  rocks  that  rise  130  to  150  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  lakes.     These  indicate  a  lifting  up  of  the  entire 
region,  and  the  disruption  of  the  barriers  that  made  a  lake 
of  all  the  region  N.,  W.,  and  E.  of  them,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  waters  through  the  Mississippi  River,  perhaps  at 
the  expense  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence.     Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  its  attributes  in  the  region  round  its  basin  were 
then  an  extensive  fresh-water  sea,  now  laid  bare  by  the 
modern  level  and  present  geological  dispositions.    '(See 
Gen.  G.  K.  Warren's  essay  and  report  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, 1S74.)     That  the  lake-region  is  tributary  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  is  evident  over  all  the  extent  of  the  lake-front 
down  to  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Eric  ;  in  the  proximity  of  the  wa- 
tershed boundary  to  the  lakes  and  the  lowness  of  the  barrier. 
To  resume:  Starting  from  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Traverse, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  with 
a  bearing  N.  54  W.,  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  Shycnno 
River  at  Fort  Totter.,  about  180  miles.     Fort  Totten  is  on 
the  Minni-wau-ke  Lake,  5  miles  N.  of  the  Shycnne,  which 
empties  into  the  Red  River.     The  watershed  keeps  S.  of 
it,  and  runs  thence  W.  90  miles,  and  thence  N.  47  W.,  72 
W.,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  near  the  source 
of  the  Mouse  River,  a  tributary  of  Assiniboinc — and  White 
Earth  and  Muddy,  running  into  the  Missouri :  thence  from 
the  Dakota  line,  keeping  along  the  parallel  of  49°  for  a  dis- 
tance of  210  miloH,  to  where  it  deflects  N.  for  25  miles,  to 
head  the  Milk  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri;  and  it 
returns  again  at  170  miles  farther  on,  where  lat.  49°  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  8574  feet  above  the 
sea.     Its  most  northerly  point  is  in  Ion.  112°  W.,  and  the 
most  westerly  point  is  in  Ion.  113°  50'.     Here  we  bound 
the  northernmost  drainage  of  the  watershed  and  the  ex- 
treme western  spring  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
River.     Thence  the  trend  of  the  boundary  is  southward 
along  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  a  general  course 
S.  20  E.  35fi  miles,  taking  in  three  great  deflections — one 
W.,  the  other  E.,  and   the  third  W.,  and  a  circuit  of  200 
miles  to  include  the  Wisdom  River  sources  and  the  sources 
of  Jefferson    River,  to  Henry's  Lake  at  the  head  of  Red 
Rock  fork  of  Jefferson  River ;  thence,  with  a  detour  to  the 
E.,  S.,  and  N.,  to  include  Madison,  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  exclude  the  Shoshone  Lake,  and  include  the 
great  part  of  the  National  Park  and  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 
The  boundary  starts  S.  40   E.,   and  continues  down   the 
Wind  River  Range  370  miles  to  Long's  Peak,  14,(I5(>  feet 
in  elevation.    This  sweep  heads  the  Yellowstone  and  Wind 
River  and  the  waters  of  the  Platte,  running  into  the  Mis- 
souri, into  Mississippi  River,  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  Snake 
River,  running  into  the  Columbia  and  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Green  River  into  the  Colorado,  drifting  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Thence  the  course  of  the  divide  turns  S.  12  W. 
175  miles  to  Fort  Plummer,  on  the  S.  border  of  Colorado. 
At  the  San  Luis  Park,  on  this  line,  60  miles  inside  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  divergence  takes  place  from   the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  of  the  West  and  the  Rio  Grande.     The  San  Luis 
is  the  name  of  the  stream  which  heads  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Arkansas  departs  from  the  same  park  and  runs  E., 
and  the  three  rivers  thence  depart  in  widely  different  des- 
tinations.    From  Fort  Plummer  the  boundary  runs  S.  35 
W.  through  New  Mexico,  145  miles  to  Fort  Winiicbago,  in 
the  Zuni  Mountains;  thence  16  E.  to  the  Mimbres  Moun- 
tains, and  S.  with  the  Mimbres  to  the  southern  line  of  New 
Mexico,  to  the  San  Florida  Mountains.     This  point  is  66 
miles  W.  of  El  Paso,  in  lat.  31°48'N.,  T.  29-30,  R.  III.  W.; 
thence  the  boundary  leaves  the  United  States  S.  25  E.  348 
miles  through  the  arid  regions  of  Chihuahua;  thence  S.  58 
E.  210  miles  through  the  deserts  of  Coahuila;  thence  S.  78 
miles  through  Lac  del  Muerto  and  to  Lake  Parras;  thence 
E.,  still  in  Coahuila,  along  parallel  25°  N.  to  the  line  of 
Nuovo   Leon — thus  far,  at  least,  the  country  is  chiefly  a 
desert  from    Middle   New   Mexico;    thence   S.  200    m'ilcs 
through  Zacatecas,  and,  with  a  S.  E.  trend,  75  miles  along 
the  line  between  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Guanajuato;  thenco 
S.  12  W.  160  miles  through  the  central  portions  of  Mexico  ; 
thence  E.  85  miles,  still  in  the  State  of  Mexico;  thence  S. 
165   miles   through    Puebla   into   the   centre   of  Oaxaca ; 
thence  S.  87  E.  240  miles  to  the  boundary  between  Oaxaca 
and  Chiapas ;  thence  S.  45  E.  250  miles  to  the  centre  of 
Guatemala,  and  only  25  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
thence  N.  24  E.  through  Guatemala,  Campeachy,  and  Yuca- 
tan, 265  miles,  to  Cape  Catoche  on  the  Yucatan  Channel 
or  straits.     The  Gulf  is  bounded  by  running  the  line  to 
Cape  San  Antonio,  on  the  W.  of  Cuba,  and  with  the  water- 
shed of  that  island  to  Cardenas,  and  thence  across  the  Flor- 
ida Straits  to  Cape  Sable,  the  point  of  departure.     These 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  watershed  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  meteorology  and  phytical  features  of  the  watershed 
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rarytng 

the  observations  upon  the  neighboring  ihorei.     \Vc  shall 

th,. !•,•!..:.•  a --nine  ill"   rainfall  upon  Ihc  Florida  peninsula 

in'  circuit  of  the  Cjulf—  at  1'untu  Hassa, -It.  I.",  indies: 

ksonvillc,  56.59 ;  at  Mobile,  j  I. :.n  :  ;it  .New  Orleans, 
tialvestoM,  .il.  I'.i ;  "i  I  in  I  ian  nl  ii.  I.")..'1L'  indies — us  the 
in  lc\  tn  th<'  rainfall  upon  the  (iulf  in  their  vicinity  in  is?.'!. 
As.-immu'  'liij  18  »  fair  mean,  we  ha\  <•  .'>  I  indies  or4..'i  feet 
for  I  he  rainfall  upon  the  (lulf.  This  readies  the  vast  sum 
of  ".VJTiU'^U.OOOjOUO  cubic  feet.  Unlike  the  rainfall  upon 
the  Ian. 1.  M'I  part  of  this  contribution  is  absorbed,  but  it  is 

i;iorated  perhaps  more  thiin  once  before  the  winds  bear 
il  1,1  tin-  shore.  This  total  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 

nl  discharged  upon  the  Mississippi  Valley,  according 
I,,  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  though  the  until  it  fulls  on  is 
Ic-s  than  one-half  of  that  valley.  Anil  now  let  us  ex- 
amitn'  into  the  causes  of  this  deficit  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  rainfall  on  different  portions  of  the  watershed. 
Attributing  to  the  latitude  and  temperature  all  due  in- 
fluence, there  is  still  an  unexplained  cause  for  the  differ- 

..f  prc.-ipitalion  on  the  land  to  the  westward  and 
northward  of  tin-  Cult'  of  .Mexico.  If  we  draw  a  line  from 

estern  fundus  of  the  (Julf  across  the  watershed  to  the 
II.  I  Kiver  of  the  north,  about  Ion.  97°  W.,  and  take  50 
miles  of  territory  on  either  side  of  said  line,  wo  shall  de- 
scribe an  area  that  bounds  two  distinct  climates.  That  on 
the  K.  we  shall  denominate  the  hiuaiil  or  fi -i-tilr  rliuintr.  and 

.u  the  W.  the  ilry  rtinitite.  "The  animals  typical  of 
their  clime  do  not  cross  the  boundary  to  reside  E.  of  it. 
The  mule-cared  rabbit,  the  civet-cat,  the  Mexican  hog 
among  quadrupeds;  the  Mexican  buzzard,  the  scissor-tail 
llycatdier,  the  prairie-hawk  among  birds ;  the  cutting  ant. 
the  devouring  grasshopper  among  insects;  the  spread- 
ing adder,  the  joint  snake,  the  coachwhip  snake,  the  taran- 
tula  1  the  scorpion  among  reptiles, — these  reside  on  the 

W.  side  of  the  line;  while  the  trees  are  all  of  stunted 
growth  except  those  growing  upon  the  streams ;  the  mes- 
quite  and  cactus  and  the  agave  or  American  aloes  grow  in 
abundance."  (Forshoy's  Climate  of  Texai,  in  the  Teiat 
Atmininc  for  1860.)  The  W.  of  this  line  is  characterized 
by  drouths  and  the  necessity  of  irrigation  to  agriculture. 
lii  many  districts  farther  W.  the  want  of  rain  makes  a 
positive  desert;  and  this  characteristic  marks  most  of  the 
watershed  on  the  western  border,  through  the  U.  S.  and 
through  the  Mexican  dominions  down  to  Nuevo  Leon  in 
lat.  23°.  The  climate  E.  of  the  dry  line  is  characterized 
by  an  abundance  of  rain  and  corresponding  growth  of 
vegetation.  The  forest  trees  are  indicative  of  the  exuber- 
ance of  other  growths — tall  and  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  Uulf  is  undoubtedly  the  grand  reservoir  and  the  S. 
wind  the  Aquarius  for  the  watering  of  all  North  America 
to  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  Gulf.  The  climates,  dry  and  huraid, 
are  fixed  by  these  dispositions.  The  rainfall  is  the  result 
of  the  supply  from  the  reservoir,  and  the  supply  depends 
on  the  reservoir  and  the  transporting  winds. 

Table  ihowiny  the  Climatei  of  North  America  and  the  Line 
of  Demarcation  aloitff  Ion.  97" 


Lat.  30±. 


Savannah  ................ 

New  Orleans  ............ 

Galveston  ................ 

Indianola  ................ 

Corpus  Christ!  ......... 

Fort  McKavitt  ......... 

IHuntsville  .............. 
Memphis  ................ 
Fort  Smith  .............. 
Fort  Arbuckle  ........ 
Santa  Fe  ................. 

Morjrantown  ........... 


Lat.  40  i. 


Lat.  45 i. 


Indianapolis 
Jefferson  Barracks.. 
Fort  Larauiie  ......... 

Milwaukee  ............... 

Fort  Ripley  ............ 

Fort  (ialmes  ............ 

Pemblna  ................. 

Fort  Benton  ............ 


81  08 
90  07 
94  50 

96  38 

97  27 
100  00 

87  00 
90  07 
94  29 
97  09 
106  10 
79  52 

86  06 
90  15 

104  47 

87  00 

93  00 

94  00 
97  00 

110  00 


32  02 
30  00 
29  18 
28  32 
27  47 
80  50 
35  00 
85  07 
85  23 

34  27 

35  41 
39  36 
39  47 
38  28 

42  12 

43  03 
45  00 
4fi  19 
49  00 
47  00 


Hiln, 
Incbei. 


63.14 
68.00 
54.50 
45.32 
30.82 
23.27 

.11.00 
49.39 
42.10 
38.57 
19.83 
47.04 
46.26 
41.95 
19.98 
32.00 
27.00 
29.00 
12.39 
9.88 


The  basin  of  the  Gulf  charges  the  reciprocal  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  sends  them  N.  and  E.  to  water  all  the  earth. 
They  obey  a  law  which  inclines  them  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated, without  mountain  or  other  vicissitude  obvious  to 
man  ;  and  they  sweep  the  entire  Gulf  front  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  spread  in 
width  to  1650  miles  before  they  reach  the  northern  limit  of 
the  watershed.  They  yield  their  burden  of  water  and  pro- 
duce a  fertility  that  will  always  sustain  a  dense  popula 


tion.     No  country  il  blcuscd  with  a  more  exuberant  toil, 
or  a  more  extended  an-a  of  well-watered  territory. 

The  dry  region,  -opposing  it  limited  by  ^'..  \.  l.ii..  con- 
tains an  urea  ..I  '.•  ,  •  and  while  thi-  area  tou  U 
watered  by  the  (iulf,  its  supply  in  MI  liiuili •  1.  ii»ny  • 

the  immediate,  .-..ast,  aa  to  show  in  ,  n  leu  and 

less  of  moi-ture  to  the  further  summit-  ..f  the  mountain) 
and   !.,  the   |,o-iti\e  aiii  I  he  humidity  wu- 

tained   in  the   ret'e  by  the   army    in.  I.  ..r.. logical 

i!i..n-  prior  to  1860;  by  the  Smithnonian  register! 
kept  thcn.'c  in  the  establishment  of  the  signal  ten  ice,  and 
by  the  signal  stations  since  1S72,  together  with  many  private 
ob.-emitioii-.  Taking! i  ii.it  tin  -.  -tali' >n -.theaverage  depth 
of  rain  \<  I*  indies  over  the  entire  dry  region.  'I  he  pal- 
pable falling  off  along  the  line  of  divinion,  a*  at  Lmvi-n 
orth  (Ion.  95°),  35  inches  of  rain,  Dnm-r  ,l..u.  10i°),  U 
inches,  Breekenridge  (Ion.  96°),  2t*  indie",  and  Cheyenne 
(Ion.  104°),  8.60  inches,  is  in  proof  of  the  hypothesis.  The 
humid  or  fertile  region  contains  about  I,uti7.l.'il  »q.  in.  of 
territory,  and  the  rainfall,  as  indicated  by  th''  mean  ot 
nervations  at  twenty  station-,  i-  17. .1  indies,  varying  from 
33  to  60  inches,  according  to  latitude. 

It  follows  from  these  views  and  obuerved  faeU  that  the 
rivers  of  the  dry  region  have  their  mere  freiheti  in  the 
Beaton  of  rains,  and  then  run  nearly  dry  in  the  summer 
season.  Thus,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  upper  lied  lii\cr,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  the  Missouri  in  the  sum- 
mer season  send  but  little  water  to  the  river*  that  discharge 
into  the  Gulf.  They  arc  largely  absorbed  by  the  sandbars 
and  drifts  or  evaporated  by  the  sun.  The  corresponding 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  the  eastern  slope  keep 
flush  during  the  whole  season  and  furnish  abundant  sup- 
plies to  the  discharging  river;  so  thatlhe  Mississippi  River 
at  Carrollton  (upper  New  Orleans)  discharges  one-fourth  its 
maximum  delivery  when  it  is  within  3  feet  of  low-water 
mark.  This  is  true  of  the  rivers  that  feed  the  eastern 
Gulf,  and  so  with  the  rivers  of  Texas  that  belong  properly 
to  the  humid  region.  The  discharge  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  as  shown  in  the  delta  survey,  by  actual  measure- 
ment, gives  19.5  trillion*  of  cubic  feet  annually,  omitting 
the  Red  River.  This  is  but  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  rain- 
fall on  the  whole  valley.  The  rest  must  be  in  part  re- 
evaporated  and  carried  by  the  winds  beyond  the  valley, 
and  in  part  absorbed.  What  portion  of  this  water  finds  its 
way  to  the  reservoir  under  the  earth  will  never  be  known. 
But  the  fact  that  the  geological  strata  dip  toward  the  basin 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  watershed,  and  that  there  exist 
subterranean  streams  wherever  the  earth  hu  been  pene- 
trated, make  it  highly  probable  that  a  very  large  portion 
reaches  the  basin  by  these  channels.  An  indefinite  but 
largo  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  by 
the  drift  beds,  and  wherever  these  are  cut  by  streams  or 
accident  or  design,  they  are  found  pervaded  by  springs  or 
streams  of  water,  that  persistently  find  their  way  down  to 
the  Gulf.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  whole  Gulf-front 
E.  of  the  Sabino  River.  The  reservoir  receives  large  ac- 
quisitions from  recent  rainfalls  near  the  Gulf-front,  both 
above  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  well  ac- 
counts for  the  low  degree  of  salt-saturation  of  the  hither 
portions  of  the  Gulf. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  receives  from  the  Caribbean  Sea 
about  as  much  as  it  discharges  through  the  straits  of 
Florida  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     This  is  determined  by  the 
cross-sections  and  velocities  of  the  straits  of  Yucatan  and 
the  straits  of  Florida.     Hence,  the  Mississippi  and  other 
streams,  visible  and  invisible,  which  enter  the  reservoir 
are  therefore  left  to  supply  evaporation.    The  S.  wind,  u 
observed  above,  is  the  water-carrier  for  the  whole  area 
watered  by  the  Gulf.     This  is  manifestly  much  greafc 
than  the  watershed,  and  yet  the  chief  supply  is  to  the  lands 
that  slope  toward  the  basin,  and  this  reciprocity  is  kept 
up  through  the  centuries.     This  economy  is  now 
earth  better  balanced  and  preserved,  and  nowhere  I 
blessings  more  abundantly  felt  or  more  thoroughly 
oiated.  C-  * 

Wa'tershield,  a  general  name  for  the  Cabonbwe.  01 
Cabombwe,  a  group  of  exogenous  water-plants  va 
regarded  as  a  separate  natural  order  or  as  • >  •"b-order  of 
Nvmpheace«>.     The  common  species  of  the  U.  8  ar 
,e»ia  peltata  and  Cabomba   ,-nro/,»,a»a. 
an  extensive  range  in  America,  Asia,  Australia,  and  e.ci 
Africa. 


Wa'te 
S^J^UUta^^S^^^^jg 
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WATERSPOUT— WATERWORKS. 


Waterspout.    See  STORMS,  by  PHOF.  A.  (irvor,  1'n.  I)., 
LL.JJ. 


Watcrstaat  [literally.  "disposition  of  the  waters ; 
•r  Out  ilfs  run']  is  the  name  of  the  corps  of  royal  civil  en 
Ineen  of  Htollwid—"  engineers  of  the  wfttentaftt.  Tl 


the  third  etasi,  Kith  6  aspirant-  (under-)  engineers, 
en.'inccrs  of  the  waterstaat  are  originally  selected  by  com- 
,,t.ritive  examination  from  the  civil  engineers  who,  havin. 
made  their  studies  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Delit,  are 
in  ,,0-^-,-i.m  of  a  certificate  delivered  hy  a  commission  ot 
examination  appointed  by  government.  The  corps  has 
ohargc  of  the  national  hydraulic  works;  the  protection  ot 
the  c.'.untry  against  the  inundations  and  encroachments  o 
the  H*  ami  the  rivers;  the  improvement  of  rivers,  har- 
bors, i-anals.  and  dikes;  the  maintenance  of  highways  and 
bridge? :  restoration  by  drainage  of  submerged  areas  (see 
HAARI.KM  LAKK.  INI-SDATIOXS)  ;  and  the  construction  ^of 
railroads.  The  waterstaat  is  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  interior  (minuter 
run  nW -,i/«»./».-/,r  MBm).  The  state  budget  for  the  works 
of  the  waterstaat  of  Holland  for  1876  amounts  to  16,000,800 
'•  gulden  "  (nearly  $6,500,000).  P.  CAI.AND, 

Innpector  of  the   Walentnnt. 

Waterston  (ROBERT  CASSIE),  b.  in  Konncbimk,  Mo.,  in 
1812;  studied  theology  at  Cambridge  under  Drs.  Henry 
Ware  and  J.  G.  Palfrey ;  for  five  years  had  charge  of  a 
sailors'  Sunday  school ;"  for  six  years  was  minister  at  large 
in  Boston ;  for  seven  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  of  the 
Saviour  there;  is  author  of  a  volume  on  Mornl  inn/  ftplr- 
ilanl  Culture  (1842),  which  was  republishcd  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  of  articles  in  the  North  American  Revir.io  ;  of  dis- 
courses, addresses,  poems,  and  papers  on  questions  of  reform 
and  education — subjects  in  which  he  took  a  cordial  and  in- 
telligent interest.  Was  made  an  A.  M.  by  Harvard  College 
in  1844.  0.  B.  FROTIIIXGIIAM. 

Water- Supply.  See  WATER,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHAND- 
LER, PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Wa'terton  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wake- 
field,  Yorkshire,  England,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  Ro- 
man Catholic  family  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  More ;  was 
educated  at  Stonyhurst  College;  displayed  great  fondness 
for  natural  history;  spent  many  years  in  travels  in  Spain, 
Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  and  South  America, 
visiting  several  times  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  where  he 
had  estates :  published  Wanderings  in  South  America,  etc. 
(1825),  and  Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology 
(2  series,  1838-44),  accompanied  by  his  Autobiography 
with  a  view  of  Walton  Hall,  where  he  resided  many  years 
in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  where  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
firearms  many  rare  birds  and  animals  became  domiciled. 
D.  at  Walton  Hall  May  26, 1865,  and  at  his  own  desire  was 
buried  in  his  own  wood  with  an  imposing  funeral  ceremony 
devised  by  himself.  Lires  of  Waterton  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Richard  Hobson  (1865)  and  Norman  Moore 
(1871). 

Wa'tertown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.  P. 
1698. 

Watertown,  p.-tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Water- 
town  branch  of  Fitchburg  R.  R.  and  upon  Charles  River, 
about  6  miles  W.  of  Boston,  contains  several  religious  so- 
cieties, a  free  public  library,  good  schools,  1  bank,  1  news- 
paper, a  street  railway,  an  iron-foundry,  and  1  paper-bag 
manufactory.  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  is  partly  located 
within  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  here  is  also  an  important 
U.  S.  arsenal.  P.  4326.  GEO.  PHIXNEY,  ED.  "  PRESS." 

Watertown,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1297. 

Watertown,  tp.,  Sanilae  co.,  Mich.     P.  49. 

Watertown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tuscola  eo.,  Mich.    P.  684. 

Watertown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carver  co.,  Minn.    P.  1241. 

Watertown,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Black  River,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Black 
River  Bay  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  Rome  AVatertown  and 
Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  is  the  terminus  of  two  other  branch 
railroads.  The  river,  here  60  yards  wide,  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges,  and  has  here  a  fall  of  24  feet,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  below,  affording  immense  water-power, 
which  is  largely  utilized  for  manufactories  of  woollen  goods, 
paper,  flour,  machinery,  iron  utensils,  farming  implements, 
leather,  and  lumber.  The  city  contains  a  U.  S.  arsenal, 
court-house,  several  fine  churches,  3  national  banks,  and  5 
newspapers.  P.  of  city,  9336;  of  tp.  1373. 

Watertown,  v.,  partly  lying  in  Trenton  tp..  Dodge 
CO.,  and  partly  in  Watertown  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.  P. 
of  the  part  in  Dodge  co.  2186. 


Watertown,  city  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.,  was  first 
settled  in  Dec.,  1836.  The  territory  within  the  corporate 
limits  is  about  equally  divided  into  two  parts  by  Rock 
River,  furnishing  a  valuable  water-power,  which  runs  a 
large  amount  of  machinery.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  R.  R.,  extending  north-eastward 
from  that  city  to  Marquette,  Mich.,  with  Chicago  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  K.  R.,  reaching  north-westward  from 
Chicago  to  Duluth.  This  makes  the  city  the  most  con- 
venient and  important  railway  centre  in  Wisconsin.  Its 
educational  facilities  are  among  the  best  and  most  liberal 
in  the  State.  A  graded  system  of  union  schools  has  for 
several  years  been  in  successful  operation,  with  4  large  and 
commodious  buildings,  suitably  furnished,  in  the  different 
wards.  Here  is  located  the  North-western  University,  a 
Lutheran  institution,  in  a  flourishing  condition.  More  re- 
cently has  been  commenced  the  College  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Su'-red  Heart,  a  Roman  Catholic  Seminary,  well  attended. 
It  has  3  weekly  papers — 2  printed  in  the  English  language 
ami  1  in  the  German.  To  sustain  a  population  of  nearly 
10,000,  and  that  rapidly  increasing,  a  large  amount  of 
manufactures,  all  kinds  of  domestic  industries,  the  usual 
mercantile  business,  the  different  trades,  the  mechanical 
and  useful  arts,  and  the  learned  professions  must  be  car- 
ried on  extensively,  and  this  is  the  case,  without  going  into 
an  enumeration  of  particulars.  The  location  of  the  city  is 
beautiful,  the  ground  gently  undulating,  and  the  place  re- 
markably healthy.  It  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most 
thickly-settled,  best-cultivated,  and  most  fertile  agricul- 
tural regions  in  the  State — the  rich  garden  of  Rock  River 
Valley.  P.  of  city  5364 ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  2222. 
D.  W.  BALLOU,  ED.  "  DEMOCRAT." 
Water  Valley,  p.-v.,  Yalabusha  co.,  Miss. 
Wa'terville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Central  branch  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  and  on  the  S.  bank 
of  Blue  River,  100  miles  W.  of  Missouri  River,  has  3 
churches,  an  excellent  graded  school.  1  newspaper,  1  wagmi 
and  carriage  and  1  soap  factory,  1  bank,  2  fine  water-pow- 
ers, 2  grist  and  flouring  mills,  and  2  hardware  stores.  P. 
1584.  W.  P.  CAMPBELL,  En.  "TELEGRAPH." 

Waterville,  p.-v.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  on  Maine  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  and  on  Kennebec  River,  1 8  miles  above  Augusta, 
has  6  churches,  a  college  and  a  classical  institute,  -I  hanks, 
1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  a  large  cotton-mill,  1  door,  sash,  and 
blind  factory,  1  lumber-mill,  1  shirt-factory,  and  1  furni- 
ture establishment.  P.  4852. 

MAXHAM  A  Wise,  Ens.  "WATERVILLE  MAIL." 
Waterville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Le  Sucur  co.,  Minn.    P.  798. 
Waterville,  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.     P.  33. 
Waterville,  p.-v.,  Sangerficld  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  1182. 

Waterville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.     P.  IfiOO. 
Waterville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.     P.  573. 
Waterville,  tp.,  Pepin  co.,  Wis.    P.  835. 
Waterville  School  District,  v.,  Waterbury  tp.,New 
Haven  co.,  Conn.     P.  426. 

Wa'tervliet,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berrian  co.,  Mich.    P.  1 1174. 
Watervliet,  tp.,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  22,609.    It  con- 
tains several  large  villages,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  WEST  TROY  and  GREEN  ISLAND  (which  see). 

Water- Wheel.  See  WATER-POWER,  by  PROF.  W.  P. 
TROWBRIDCE,  A.  M. 

Wa'terworks.  Though  the  term  icatermorl-s  is  ordina- 
rily understood  to  refer  to  constructions  and  appliances,  it 
is  proposed  here  to  include  under  that  head  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  collection,  preservation,  and  distribution  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  sources  of  water  are  discussed  in  WATER  and  RAINS. 
To  obtain  more  than  the  minimum  flow  of  a  stream,  storage 
reservoirs  must  be  constructed  of  a  capacity  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  desired.  To  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoirs,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  record  of  the  rainfall  at 
the  locality,  or  sufficiently  near  it,  embracing  a  long  series. 
of  years.  Then,  having  ascertained  by  experiment  what 
portion  of  the  rainfall  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  streams, 
we  can  compute  the  total  yield  of  the  drainage-basin  for 
each  year,  and,  deducting  the  quantity  to  be  consumed,  we 
find  the  greatest  quantity  that  must  be  in  store  at  any  time 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  deficiency  in  the  driest  sea- 
sons. Such  a  calculation  for  a  series  of  past  years  may  be 
applied  with  confidence  to  the  future.  It  is  possible  to  pro- 
j  vide  storage  sufficient  to  utilize  the  entire  yield  of  the  drain- 
age-basin, but  the  excessive  cost  and  the  lack  of  suitable 
sites  for  such  reservoirs  usually  make  this  impracticable. 
The  most  that  is  ordinarily  attempted  is  to  utilize  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  average  flow  of  the  driest  year.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  to  accomplish  this  the  reservoirs 
must  be  capable  of  containing  about  four  months'  supply. 
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That  is,  suppose  we  find  the  minimum  yield  for  a  suffi- 
ciently Ion;,'  series  of  years   to   be    I  I. (is  'inches  of  water, 
which    is   equivalent   to   about  700, OIK)  gallons  per  d.r 
square  mile,  the  reservoirs  should  be  sufficient  to  deliver 
700,1100  gallons  per  day  for  each  square  mile  of  .Iran 
ground   (luring  a  period  of  about   live   months.      Tbi- 

nir  capacity  of  85  million  gallons  per  square  mile  of  | 
drainage-ground.     In   some  European  systems  of  « 
works  an  attempt  is  made  to  economize  the  (low  of  th,  • 
driest  known  eon.-reutiv«  years.     For  this  piirpo-c  th, 
crvoir  capacity  must  be  equal  to  about  six  months'  supply. 
The  average  rainfall  of  the  three  dric-t  BOmmtUn  years  of 
a  long  series  is  usually  represented  very  closely  by  the  gen- 
eral average  rainfall  diminished  by  one-sixth.     Where,  for 
instance,  the,  average  rainfall  of  a  series  of  years,  thirty  or 
more,  is  48  inches,  the  average  of  the  three  driest  consecutive 
years  will  be  about  40  inches.     Assuming  20  inches  collect-  i 
ihle,  this  would  bo  about  952,000  gallons  daily  per  square 
mile.      The    reservoirs    must  be  sufficient  to  contain   six 
months'  supply  at  this  rate — viz.  about  174  million  gallons 
per  square  mile  of  drainage-ground.    To  cconomi/.c  the  total 
yield  of  the  drainage-ground,  we  should  require  a  re.-, 
capacity  equal  to  the  average  How  of  from  nine  to  eighteen 
months — that  is,  in  the  case  just  supposed,  from  313  to  627 
million  gallons  per  squnrc  mile  of  drainage-ground.     The 
reservoir  capacity  of  several  British  systems  of  waterworks 
is  given  below  in  millions  of  gallons  per  square  mile  of 
drainage-ground.     The  tacts  are  given  in  Mr.  Bateman's 
evidence  before  the  London  water-supply  commission,  re- 
port of  lS(iS-()!) :  Manchester,  117;  Liverpool,  233;  Dublin, 
12)i;  Glasgow,  Loch  Katrine  district,  145;  Glasgow,  Oor- 
hal's  district,  252.     The  gallon  spoken  of  in  this  paper, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  is  the  U.  S.  standard  gallon,  231 
cubic  inches,  being  58,373  Troy  grains  at  the  maximum 
density.     A  cubic  foot  contains  7.48  gallons. 

Considerable  amounts  of  water  are  sometimes  obtained 
from  deep  wells  by  pumping.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
supply  at  Liverpool  is  pumped  from  wells  in  the  sandstone 
formation  underlying  the  region.  The  entire  supply  of  the 
neighboring  city  of  Birkenhead,  which  contains  over  50, 000 
inhabitants,  is,  or  was  recently,  obtained  in  that  way.  The 
Kent  Company,  supplying  a  part  of  London,  obtains  its  en- 
tire supply,  and  the  New  River  Company  a  part  of  its  sup- 
ply, from  deep  wells  in  the  limestone.  The  Liverpool  wells 
in  some  cases  communicate  with  tunnels  for  collecting  the 
water.  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  engineer  to  the 
Liverpool  waterworks,  there  were  four  wells  in  use  there  in 
1868,  furnishing  from  35  to  43  million  imperial  gallons  per 
week.  There  were  formerly  seven,  from  which  about  the 
smie  quantity  was  pumped.  He  affirms  that  the  hardness 
of  the  water  increases  with  pumping.  The  (Jreen  Lane 
well  when  first  opened  (about  1855)  showed  4i°  of  hard- 
ness ;  in  1868,  7°.  The  yield  of  this  welt  had  diminished 
about  one-tenth.  Mr.  G-.  F.  Deacon,  borough  and  water 
engineer  of  Liverpool,  says  in  his  report  for  1875  that  the 
quantity  of  water  derivable  from  each  well  without  lowering 
its  level  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2  per  cent,  per 
annum.  He  says:  "Near  Bootle  an  additional  well  was 
sunk,  and  the  yield  of  that  station  was  increased  from 
621,660  to  1,462,000  gallons  per  day.  But  in  consequence 
of  this  increase  the  level  of  a  well  3i  miles  off  fell  off  4  feet, 
and  its  yield  diminished."  The  depths  of  the  wells  be- 
longing to  the  New  River  Water  Co.  are  given  as  follows 
by  Mr.  James  Muir,  their  engineer :  Depth  of  the  well  and 
bore  together  at  Amwell  End,  about  390  feet;  the  Amwell 
Hill  well,  260  feet;  the  Chcshunt  well,  172;  the  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  well,  458  ;  and  the  Hampstcad  Road  well,  237. 
He  gives  the  yield  of  the  Amwell  Hill  well  as  2,400,000,  and 
the  Amwell  End  well  2,500,000,  imperial  gallons  per  day. 

Coiwumption. — The  purpose  to  which  the  water-supply 
of  towns  is  applied  may  be  embraced  under  three  general 
heads — viz.  (1)  Watering,  including  the  sprinkling  of 
streets  and  grounds,  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  the 
flushing  of  sewers  where  this  is  practised;  (2)  manufac- 
tures; (3)  domestic  uses.  In  large  cities  the  first  item 
rarely  amounts  to  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  eon- 
sumption.  It  is  greater  in  suburban  districts,  being  some- 
times as  high  as  20  per  cent,  during  the  hot  weather.  The 
second  item  is  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  com- 
mercial cities,  and  may  be  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  in  towns 
devoted  mainly  to  manufacturing.  In  English  manufac- 
turing towns  it  is  said  to  be  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
seienths  of  the  total  consumption.  The  third  division 
embraces  the  manifold  uses  and  waste  of  water  in  the  dom- 
iciles of  the  people.  The  following  table,  showing  the  pres- 
ent consumption  of  the  principal  American  cities,  is  taken 
from  the  Cincinnati  waterworks  report  for  1875,  being  com- 
piled by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Americus  Warden.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  bo  correct,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  every  case 
what  kind  of  gallons  is  intended.  New  York  gallons  are 
generally  used  by  towns  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 


are  7.8125  New  York  gallon,  in  .  cubie  foot     The  eo 
•umption  11  given  in  gallon,  per  day  |*r  inhabitant: 
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gallons.     According  to  Roiat  de  Mandrel  (we  A»»alrt  tin 
J'nnti  et  Chnunfet,  1858,  ii.  remeitre),  the  quantity  (ap- 
plied to  ancient  Rome  amounted,  at  one  time,  lo  nearly 
400  U.  8.  gallons  per  day  for  each  inhabitant.     The  enor- 
mous discrepancies  in  the  daily  consumption,  varying  u  it 
does  from  20  to  near  100  gallons,  reveal  one  of  the  mort 
serious  evils  in  the  administration  of  waterworks — vii.  the 
wanton  waste  of  water.     How  much  water  is  really  nuee 
sary  for  all  rational  household  purposes  it  it  perhapi  not 
easy  to  say,  though  undoubtedly  the  lowest  amount  given 
above  is  ample.     A  very  careful  investigation  of  thin  sub- 
ject was  made  in  1852  by  the  medical  officers  of  London. 
The  following  quantities,  excluding  waste,  were  found  to 
be  ample :  for  houses  with  good  cisternage.  water-cloteU, 
and  baths,  containing  15  or  20  rooms,  l&'or  16  U.  S.  gal- 
lons daily  per  head;  for  second-class  houses,  9  gallons; 
the  poorest  class  of  houses,  5  gallons ;  workhouses,  4  lo  7. 
Although  the  supply  was  intermittent,  water  being  dii- 
charged  at  certain  hours  of  each  day  into  reservoirs  pro- 
vided by  the  consumers,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  then 
quantities  were  less  than  necessary  for  health  and  reason- 
able convenience.     The  principal  causes  of  waste  of  water 
are  defective  fittings,  mains,  and  reservoirs,  earetfiMJiM 
of  consumers,  and  imperfect  protection  of  pipe*  from  fro«t, 
which  in  cold  weather  necessitatei  great  waste  to  prevent 
freezing.     Observations  are  often  made  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  water  wasted,  by  noting  the  flow  in  the  latler 
part  of  the  night,  when  no  legitimate  consumption  is  tak- 
ing place.     Observations  of  this  kind  recently  made  at 
Cincinnati  indicate  a  Ions  of  one-third  the  total  »Pply. 
The  city  engineer  of  Quebec  states  in  his  report  for  It 
73  that  he  has  observed  seven -eighths  as  much  water  «i 
ing  to  the  city  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  as  at  noon. 
The  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  waterworks  states  t 
no  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  waste,  it  is  no  uncoi 
thing  for  70  gallons  to  be  wasted  out  of  every  10 
leaving  but  30  applicable  to  the  legitimate  iuee  of  tl 
sumer.     Similar  statement*  are  made  by  most 
waterworks  who  give  their  attention  to  this  snbje 

In  America  the  tendency  is  to  accept  this  waste 
cvitable,  and  to  increase  the  supply  as  fast  as  the  <- 
tion  overtakes  it.     In  some  English  towni  deter 
forts  have  been  made  to  restrain  waste,  and  t 
have  been  attended  with  shch  .ueeeM  as  to  il  •     ' 

evil  is  bv  no  means  beyond  control.    In  th 
wich,  which  is  supplied  by  a  private  company,  th 
consumption  wa.  some  40  imperial  gallon,  per 
1859  the  company  obtained  an  act  of  P.rl.am en  I  au 
izing  them  to  prescribe  the  nature  in  detail  of  all  f 
and  pipes,  an<i  the  work  in  connection  therewith,  and  to 
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interdict  the  use  of  any  existing  fittings  and  pipes  which 
in  their  judgment  might  tend  to  waste.     In   a  few  year-. 
by  stringent  enforcement  of  these  provisions,   the    daily 
consumption  was  reduced  to  I j  imperial  gallons  per  head 
with  constant  service.     The  imperial  gallon  contains    10 
pounds  of  water  at  62°  F.,  being  (1.23  gallons  to  the  cubic 
foot.     The  low   rate  of  consumption    in    Manchester,    as 
given   in   Table  II.,  is  due  to  the  enforcement  of  similar 
regulations.     The  low  consumption  of  parts   of  Liverpool 
in  I  ^7  i  was  brought  about  also  by  a  rigorous  system  of  in- 
tion  and  enforcement  of  ordinances  concerning  waste. 
Mr.  (i.  F.  Deacon,  borough  and  water  engineer  of  Liver- 
pool, has    prepared    a  very  interesting   paper,    which    is 
printed  in  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  1875,  in  which  he  details  the  meas- 
ure- taken   to   restrain  \va-tc.      The   city  has   been   divided 
into  a  number  of  districts,  in  each  of  which  the  aggregate 
coii-umption  is  measured  by  meters.     The  nightly  indiea- 
tions  of  these  meters  show  which  districts  are  most  in  need 
of  inspection.     No  premises  are  entered  unless  waste  is  ob- 
served.    Inspections  to  detect  waste  arc  made  at  night  after 
all  legitimate  consumption  has  ceased.     The  inspector  ap- 
plies his  wrench  or  key  to  the  street  stopcock  controlling  the 
service-pipe  which  supplies  the  premises,  and  nearly  closes 
the  cock.     Then,  applying  his  ear  to  the  key,  the  passage 
of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water  can  be  detected.     If 
waste  is  observed,  the  house  is  entered  in  the  daytime,  the 
linings  carefully  inspected  and  defects  pointed  out,  which 
the  owner  is  required  to  remedy.    Previous  to  the  adoption 
of  these  measures  the  city  had  been  on  intermittent  ser- 
vice.    At  one  time  in  1865  water  was  only  furnished  for 
three  hours  per  day.     Constant  service  was  restored  for  a 
short  time  in  1873  as  an  experiment.     It  appeared  that  its 
maintenance  would  require  a  daily  supply  of  33J  imperial 
gallons  per  head.     The  results  of  these  inspections  were 
surprising.     In  a  large  district  the  consumption  was  re- 
duced to  12  imperial  gallons  per  head.     In  a  district  con- 
taining 2134  persons  it  was  reduced  to  6  or  7.     In  1875 
the  constant  service  had  been  restored  to  nearly  the  entire 
town,  with  a  consumption  much  less  than  had  formerly 
been  required   with  intermittent  service.     It  is  conceded 
that  only  the  most  stringent  legal  provisions,  and  the  most 
ample  authority  on  the  part  of  water-officers  for  their  en- 
forcement, can  avail  to  restrain  the  wasteful  tendencies  of 
consumers. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  fully  upon  this  point,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  cities  sometimes  commit  an  error  in  pro- 
jecting and  executing  great  works  for  additional  supplies 
of  water— well  knowing  that  of  every  three  gallons,  two  are 
destined  to  be  wasted,  and  knowing  also  that  the  existing 
supply  is  ample  for  all  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  next 
generation — instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  the  less 
ambitious  and  agreeable  task  of  restraining  waste. 

CViwfnjcfion*. — The  multifarious  applications  of  water 
in  a  city  require  a  considerable  pressure  in  the  distributing 
pipes.  This  is  secured  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  adopting  a 
natural  source  of  water  at  a  sufficient  elevation ;  (2)  by 
pumping.  The  most  obvious  classification  of  the  systems 
of  water-supply  is  that  of  gravitation  systems  and  pump- 
ing systems.  The  configuration  of  the  ground  is  rarely 
such  as  to  furnish  a  source  sufficiently  elevated  and  suffi- 
ciently near  capable  of  supplying  the  requisite  quantity 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Gravitation  systems,  therefore, 
commonly  involve  storage  reservoirs.  Where  pumping  is 
resorted  to,  recourse  can  usually  be  had  to  sources  whose 
minimum  yield  is  sufficient.  Such  a  source,  however,  is 
liable  to  be  highly  charged  with  sediment  in  times  of 
flood,  and  also  to  contamination  from  sewage  and  other 
sources.  We  accordingly  find  that  pumping  systems 
commonly  involve  arrangements  for  purification.  The 
principal  elements  of  a  gravitation  system  are — (1)  the 
drainage-grounds;  (2)  the  storage  reservoirs;  (3)  the 
conduit;  (4)  the  distributing  or  service  reservoirs;  (5)  the 
distributing  pipes.  The  pumping  system  commonly  lacks 
the  feature  of  storage  reservoirs,  and  has  in  addition  the 
pumping  establishment  and  force  main,  and  ordinarily 
arrangements  for  filtering  or  otherwise  purifying  the 
water.  There  are,  however,  pumping  systems  with  storage 
reservoirs,  of  which  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  an  example,  and 
there  are  gravitation  systems  in  which  the  water  is  sub- 
jected to  filtration,  as  in  the  case  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 
There  is  also  a  system  recently  applied  in  many  small 
cities  and  villages  which  dispenses  with  service  reservoirs. 
Storage  reservoirs  are  described  under  KRSERVOIR. 

The  conduit  or  aqueduct  conveys  the  water  from  the 
source  to  the  distributing  reservoir  in  or  near  the  city. 
In  extensive  works  it  is  ordinarily  of  masonry,  not  being 
intended  to  be  entirely  filled.  It  is  built  to  a  nearly  level 
grade,  having  only  sufficient  inclination  to  give  motion  to 
the  water.  Intervening  ridges  are  cut  down  or  pierced  by 
tunnels.  Valleys  are  crossed  by  embankments  of  earth  or 


earth  and  masonry  combined,  or  by  rows  of  arches.  In 
crossing  deep  valleys  or  rivers  the  masonry  of  the  aqueduct, 
is  sometimes  interrupted,  and  the  water  flows  in  iron  pipes, 
which  descend  into  the  valley  and  rise  anil  re-enter  the 
aqueduct  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  ancient  aqueducts, 
where,  from  the  limited  knowledge  of  iron-working,  such 
expedients  could  not  be  adopted,  these  crossings  required 
ranges  of  arches  supported  by  piers  of  enormous  height, 
constituting  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  ancient 
civilization,  (t-ce  Aqi'K.nrtT.)  Small  conduits  are  often 
made  of  earthenware  pipe.  The  best  earthenware  pipes, 
and  particularly  the  celebrated  Scotch  pipes,  are  made 
from  very  pure  clay  mined  at  great  depths,  the  clavs 
found  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  not  being  found  so 
suitable.  The  pieces  are  moulded  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
and  arc  covered  with  a  vitreous  glazing  which  renders 
them  impermeable  to  water.  The  gla/iiiL'  i>  applied  during 
the  burning  of  the  pipe  by  covering  the  fires  with  a  Ia\  cr 
of  common  salt  moistened  with  water.  The  salt  is  volatil- 
ized, and  the  moisture  contained  in  it  is  vaporized  by  the 
intense  beat.  The  chlorine  of  the  salt  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  vapor,  anil  passes  off  as  chlorohydrie  acid. 
The  sodium  of  the  salt  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
vapor,  becoming  soda,  which  enters  into  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  material  of  the  pipe  at  the  surface,  form- 
ing a  silicate  of  soda  and  alumina.  These  pipes  are  mado 
in  lengths  of  2  or  3  feet.  The  smaller  sizes  are  put  together 
with  sockets.  Each  piece  has  an  enlargement  at  one  end 
into  which  the  next  piece  enters,  and  the  joint  is  made 
tight  by  hydraulic  cement.  The  larger  sizes  are  put  together 
with  sleeves,  which  arc  narrow  rings  encircling  the  pipe 
at  each  joint,  the  space  between  the  inside  of  the  sleeve 
and  the  outside  of  the  pipe  being  filled  with  hydraulic 
cement.  The  thickness  of  earthenware  pipes,  should  be 
about  one-twelfth  of  the  diameter.  Such  pipes  have  been 
made  as  large  as  48  inches  in  diameter.  Conduits  have 
been  made  of  wood,  but  such  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
For  the  first  year  or  two  they  impart  a  disagreeable  tasto 
to  the  water,  and  if  not  entirely  filled  with  water  at  all  times 
they  decay  rapidly.  The  portions  of  a  conduit  subjected  to 
pressure  are  sometimes  made  of  wrought  iron  lined  with 
brickwork  or  cement. 

A  long  and  large  aqueduct  should  be  provided  with  gates 
and  discharge-sluices  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  in  order 
that  any  section  may  be  emptied  for  repairs  without  wast- 
ing the  entire  contents  of  the  aqueduct.  It  is  stated  that 
access  to  the  Croton  aqueduct  for  repairs  involves  the  wast- 
ing of  some  220  million  gallons  of  water. 

A  pumping  system  usually  has  a  conduit,  not  essentially 
different  in  construction  from  that  required  in  a  gravitation 
supply,  though  it  ordinarily  forms  a  much  less  important 
feature  of  the  system.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  source  to  the  pump-well,  which  can  usually  be  lo- 
cated so  as  not  to  require  a  great  length  of  conduit.  In 
waterworks  for  cities  located  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  drawing  their  supply  therefrom,  the  conduit 
forms  a  very  important  feature.  The  water  cannot  be 
taken  from  any  point  near  the  shore,  as  it  is  there  liable 
to  be  contaminated  by  sewage  and  turbid  from  the  action 
of  waves.  To  procure  water  free  from  the  latter  source  of 
impurity,  the  conduit  must  extend  a  long  distance  into  the 
lake,  as  it  is  only  in  water  of  considerable  depth  that  the 
waves  cease  to  act  upon  the  bottom.  A  solid  structure 
built  into  the  lake  would  require  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  a  breakwater,  and  even  in  that  case  would  not  be  suf- 
ficiently permanent  and  free  from  settlement  to  serve  as 
the  foundation  of  an  aqueduct.  The  method  adopted  at 
Chicago  and  other  lake  cities  has  been  to  extend  a  tunnel 
under  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  the  desired  point.  The 
tunnel  recently  finished  for  the  supply  of  Cleveland,  0.,  is 
66CO  feet  long  and  about  5  feet  diameter  inside.  It  has  a 
lining  of  brick  about  8  inches  thick.  It  extends  from  a 
shaft  67  feet  deep  sunk  at  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  a  shaft 
90  feet  deep,  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  a  point  in  the 
lake  where  the  water  is  about  36  feet  deep.  In  order  to 
sink  the  latter  shaft,  an  enormous  crib  of  timber  was 
floated  into  the  proper  position,  and  sunk  upon  the  bottom 
by  loading  it  with  stone.  The  crib  was  of  pentagonal  form, 
measuring  54  feet  on  each  side,  and  rising  about  12  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
beacon  and  a  keeper's  dwelling.  Through  an  opening  in 
the  centre  of  this  crib  a  large  iron  tube  was  let  down,  and 
its  extremity  forced  into  the  bottom.  The  water  was  then 
pumped  from  the  tube,  and  the  earth  excavated  from  the 
inside,  the  tube  being  sunk  or  extended  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded. From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  the  tunnel  was 
commenced,  and  continued  toward  the  shore  till  it  met  a 
similar  tunnel  excavated  from  the  shore  shaft.  Great  dif- 
ficulties were  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 
Volumes  of  inflammable  gas  sometimes  entered  the  tunnel, 
driving  out  the  workmen  and  endangering  their  lives  by 


explosion*.    Several  lives  were  lost  from  til   I  'indif- 

ferent occasions:  strata  of  qoleli  :md  and  oth,  i  • 
material  were  en.-onntered.  HI-IT  •  •  itutin;.'  tin-   ll 

Of     portions    of    till'    completed    tllllHe!    :IM'I    ]!•     II M-tMli>liill| 

in  more  secure  ground.     The  work  was  eonnm-i I  ,,. 

ISIi'.I.MInl  completed  ill   M:ir..  I  -7  I.  .•'• 

which  is  a  little  more  than  £1*  per  linear  ('not. 

Tin-   first  tunnel   built  in  this  country  for  the  supply  of 

water  was   till I   I 'Ili.-a  _'o,   made  ill    I  ~r,  |   t,,    I  -r,7.   mi'l'T 

tin-  direction  of  Mr.  I').  S.  ('lic.shrough,  the  engineer  for  the 
city,  wlni  limy  Im  regarded  as  the  originator  of  this  method 
<if  procuring   :i    supply  of  water    from  hike-.      Tlii-    I 
is    about  L'  miles    long,  »ud  was    c\c:iv:ili'.|  suli-tanti;ill  v  ;i« 
above  ile-rribed,  though  from  the  more  iijiitnrrii  character 
of  the   bottom    fewer  OiflhnltleS    wen;   encountered  than    iM 
the   I'lcvchitnl  tunnel.     (See   TIVM.I..  ('tin  \.,o.       A 
ilar   tunnel  has    recently  been    complete  I    ;n    Untialu,  \.  V. 
For  Milwaukee,  Win.,  the  supply  is  drawn  through  »  flex- 
ible iron  pipe  .'!  feet  in  diameter,  extending  about  two  I 
of  a  mile  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  a  point  wtiero  the  water 
is  IS  feet  deep.     A  crib  of  pilcwork  protects  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe,  and  a  pilcwork    bridge  extends  from  the  crib 
alon^  the  line  of  pipe  to  the  shore. 

l>ixti-il>irtin<i  in-  ,S'r/-i-fr  I;,  •«  i-i-nirt. — The  supply  of  water 
is  liable  to  too  many  contingencies  to  be  entrusted  to  n 
pipe  or  conduit  reaching  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
point  of  consumption.  It  is.  always  considered  judicious, 
where  the  topographical  conformation  admits  of  it,  to  pro- 
vide a  reservoir  nt  an  elevation  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
sure required  In  the  distributing  pipei.  At  this  reservoir 
the  works  of  supply  terminate  and  the  works  of  distribu- 
tion commence.  Its  contents  constitute  a  reserve  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  the  event  of  an  interruption  of  the  supply 
from  accident  or  for  repairs.  The  height  of  the  resenoir 
above  the  general  level  of  the  town  is  not  always  subject 

t ntrol.     The  points  suitable  for  such  a,  structure  are 

usually  limited  in  number,  and  their  acquisition  is  often 
beset  with  difficulties.  An  elevation  of  from  100  to  150 
feet  is  usually  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  domestic  supply ; 
anil  a  greater  height  than  150  feet  is  not  desirable,  unless  all 
fittings  are  made  to  conform  to  the  increased  pressure,  as 
the  leakage  is  increased,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the 
water  moves  in  the  service-pipes  often  causes  them  to  burst 
when  outlets  are  suddenly  closed.  Where  fire-engines  are 
to  be  dispensed  with,  a  greater  elevation  is  necessary,  as 
will  be  noticed  further  on.  Many  towns  situated  on  undu- 
lating ground  have  more  than  one  reservoir — a  low  one  for 
the  lower  districts,  and  a  high  one  for  the  higher.  The 
town  of  Brighton,  England,  has  four  "zones  of  distribu- 
tion," with  a  reservoir  for  each,  the  highest  being  480  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  localities  where  land  is  not  too  expensive,  reservoirs 
arc  usually  built  entirely  of  earth.  The  most  suitable  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  is  an  eminence  composed 
of  gravel  containing  such  a  proportion  of  clay  as  to  admit 
of  being  consolidated  by  pressure.  This  is  called  "  bind- 
ing gravel."  The  embankments  forming  the  sides  of  the 
rc-ervoir  are  formed  of  this  material  very  carefully  com- 
pacted by  heavy  rollers  and  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles. 
Such  embankments  ought  to  have  a  slope  of  2  base  to  1 
perpendicular,  so  that  an  embankment  25  feet  high,  as- 
suming it  to  be  15  feet  wide  on  the  top,  should  be  115  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom.  They  are  further  secured  from  filtra- 
tion by  a  central  core  or  an  inner  lining  of  puddle,  which 
is  an  artificially-prepared  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel  in 
such  proportions  as  to  be  impermeable  to  water  without 
being  liable  to  crack  when  dry.  Ledges  and  abandoned 
stone-quarries  have  sometimes  been  chosen  as  sites  for 
reservoirs,  with  usually  very  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
rock  should  always  be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  pud- 
dle. The  inner  slopes  of  the  embankments  are  usually 
iaved  with  heavy  stone  resting  on  a  layer  of  pebbles  or 
jroken  stone.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  waves 
to  which  all  bodies  of  water  are  liable,  which  would  other- 
wise injure  the  banks  and  render  the  water  turbid.  Res- 
ervoirs in  thickly-settled  parts  of  towns  are  generally 
built  of  masonry,"  and  are  sometimes  covered  to  prevent 
it:i initiation  of  the  water  by  dust  and  smoke.  All  res- 
ervoirs in  London  within  five  miles  of  St.  Paul's  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  bo  covered,  unless  the  water  is  subjected 
to  filtration  after  leaving  the  reservoir.  In  open  reservoirs 
the  water  should  not  be  less  than  20  feet  deep  when  full,  as 
vegetation  is  active  at  a  depth  much  less  than  this  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Impurities  sometimes  affect  the  sur- 
face, while  the  water  remain?  good  at  the  bottom,  and  rice 
vemd,  for  which  reason  engineers  are  accustomed  to  con- 
struct reservoirs  so  that  the  water  can  be  drawn  from  the 
bottom  or  otherwise  at  pleasure.  They  should  also  be  s< 
arranged  that  the  water  will  have  a  circulation  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  reservoir,  the  outlet  being  at  the 
opposite  side  from  the  inlet. 
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The  tower  sometimes  serves  alfo  «.«  the  rh> 
engine-house.     The  work«  lately  completed  at  Mil'«aakr*, 

i  tain  both  a  reservoir  and  stand-pine.    Th. 
which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  latter  I  bar*  not  brvn 
able  to  learn. 

A  system  of  waterworks  recently  introduced  into  many 
small  cities,  and  strongly  pretied  npon  the  attention  of  all 
towns  contemplating  the  construction  of  waterworks  may, 
with  propriety,  be  noticed  in  this  place.  It  dltpen- 
both  stand-pipes  and  reservoir*.  An  antomatir  drrir* 
regulates  the  speed  of  the  pumping  nmrhinery  aer«nill|  to 
the  pressure  in  the  mains.  It  i- culled  the"  Holly  Hyrtna," 
from  Mr.  B.  Holly  of  Lorkport,  N.  Y.,  the  palnitre  of  ihli 
»nd  other  appliances,  and  an  offl<>*r  of  the  company  which 
manufactures  the  pumping  machinery.  It  in  claimed  that 
this  system  maintains  a  precsure  sufficient  for  doinerttr  par- 
poses  at  all  times,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  a  Are  tbr  pr--. 
sure  can  in  a  few  minutes  be  raised  to  a  point  which  will 
enable  the  latter  to  be  controlled  by  stream*  from  the  hy- 
drants without  the  use  of  fire-engines.  In  fart,  many  towns, 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  system,  have  dfspooad  of  their 
movable  engines  and  rely  altogether  upon  hydrant*  for 
controlling  fires.  A  fire-alarm,  to  give  notice  at  the  pump- 
house  of  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  is  a  part  of  the  nystem. 
The  maintenance  of  Si  pressure  in  the  diitributing  pipes 
sufficient  to  deal  with  Ores  without  the  use  of  movable  en- 
gines is  no  new  thing.  Mr.  J.  F.  Batemsn,  an  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer  of  England,  says  In  evidence  before  the 
commission  of  18AT  on  the  water-supply  of  London :  ••  When 
you  have  pressure  enough,  you  can  do  without  (Ire-enginea." 
Again  :  "  In  almost  all  eases  where  I  am  engineer  the  Ire- 
engine  has  been  discontinued.  The  water  l«  obtained  dtreet 
from  the  mains  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  Are  engine* 
arc  only  used  as  omnibuses  to  carry  the  men  and  thrir  ap- 
paratus." And  again,  in  answer  to  the  question.  ••  And 
with  a  system  of  constant  supply  do  you  see  any  difficulty 
in  introducing  a  system  like  that  in  London  ?"  he  «n- 
swers,  "  None  whatever."  Mr.  I),  thinks  JOO  feet  a  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  allowof  the  disuse  of  fire-engine* :  ("apt. 
Phaw.  chief  of  the  London  (Ire  brigade,  wonld  hare  SM  fe*. 
At  Brighton,  England,  there  are  no  engine*  and  no  dre  de- 
partmcnt.  Fires  are  there  managed  entirely  by  the  police. 
In  none  of  these  places,  howerer,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are 
reservoirs  dispensed  with.  It  If  claimed  for  the  Holly  nt- 
tem,  ns  an  advantage  over  reservoirs  sufficiently  eleraled 
to  deal  with  fires,  that  it  works  under  the  high  prewar*  o 
so  long  as  the  fire  last*,  while  for  ordinary  purMMM  II 
under  a  very  moderate  pressure.  This  wonld  . 
a  substantial  advantage  if  the  pumps  worked  with  thi 
relative  economy  In  the  one  ca«  as  in  the  other.  1 
tern  recommends  iuelf  by  it*  low  first  cost  u  compared 
a  reservoir  system,  and  by  the  prospect  which  it 


n     I  en VI  « "H      rT  t-*«a*«s   ••"—    — j     —  I  , 

dispensing  with  fire-engine*.     Many  dl-dr.nUge.,  how 
ever,  generally  become  apparent  in  the  conr«  of  a  few 
years.     The  necessity  of  Uping  the  machinery  m  re,-!,, 
ness  for  fires  at  all  hodrs  of  the  day  and  night,  wi 
requisite  numberof  men  in  attendance,  make,  the  pun 
much  more  expensive  than  in  the  reservoir  .y«em     A  e. 
m;tt»»  of  the  municipal  government  of  honker*.  >.  l.,wi 


mittee  of  the  municipal  governni 


TnillW  Ul   liie  inu«ivi|>!»"   - — -  . 

visited  several  town',  in  1871-TJto  ««rtain  the  « 

merit,  of  pumping  machinery,  report  the  cort  ofjp 

at  Columbus,  6..  by  the  Holly  **•"•••!£*'•£ 


ouiv  •'•*  "„»  IUD  • 

gallons  pumped  under  a  pres*ure  equivalent  to*. 
less  th,m  100  feet  head.    A  committee  of  the  AiMrl 

,f  Civil  Engineers,  who  collected  dato  of  th.  eo* 
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pumping  in  I.'-;.7',  report  the  cost  by  the  Holly  system  M 
from  #11. in  i"  *'•'':>. SI  per  million  gallons  raised  100  feet, 
tin'  aM'i-agc  being  si!7.til.  At  Kalama/.oo,  Mich.,  the  cost 
i-  .-aid  t  i  him-  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $1  H!>. .'>(!. 
]t  is  lint  fair  to  Mate  that  the  trustees  of  the  waterworks  at 
Columbus,  o.,  in  their  report  for  l.^TJ,  put  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing at  if  15.04  per  million  gallons — a  surprising  reduction 
from  the  firmer  figures.  The  average  eost  of  pumping 
1,0011,11(111  1".  S.  gallons  100  feet  high  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
od- in  New  Kngl.ind  is  about  s 1 2.  Ill  tliis  figure,  as  well 
as  those  given  hy  the  New  York  Society  of  Engineers,  in- 
tciv-t  on  the  eo.si  of  machinery  is  not  included. 

The  omi--i"ii  ot  a  re-er\  oir  [Vom  a  system  of  water  .  n|ipl  \ 
isat  variance  with  the  practice  of  mankind  in  nil  analogous 
c:i-c<.  No  u'rr:tt  permanent  demand  i.s  supplied  without 
re.-cr\oirs  and  depots  of  supply.  The  demand  for  food, 
merchandise,  and  neressnrics  of  all  kinds  requires  elevators, 
nijiu'a/incs,  and  warehouses.  Financial  wants  require  banks 
and  treasuries,  which  arc  reservoirs  of  money.  The  de- 
mand for  le:uninir  cannot  l,c  ,-atistied  without  colleges  and 
libraries,  which  are  reservoirs  of  knowledge.  No  commodity 
pa-ses  directly  from  its  source  to  its  ultimate  destination. 
Such  a  supply  is  exposed  to  too  many  conlin^eneirs.  Sim- 
plicity and  efficiency  require  the  business  of  collection  and 
transmission  to  he  separate  from  the  business  of  distribu- 
tion, that  the  former  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  all  the  capricious  fluctuations  of  the 
latter.  In  applying  the  direct  system  in  connection  with 
ft  filtering  gallery,  the  latter  will  require  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  in  order  to  meet 
•the  extraordinary  demands  of  a  fire.  In  such  a  case  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  nothing  is  gained  in  first  cost  by 
the  omission  of  a  reservoir.  Where  it  is  desired  to  provide 
for  an  increa-ed  pressure  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  with  a  mod- 
erate pressure  at  other  times,  it  will  usually  be  found  prefer- 
able to  construct  a  small  reservoir  at  a  great  elevation,  to 
be  put  in  communication  with  the  distributing  system  dur- 
ing fires,  and  shutoif  at  other  times.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, circumstances — such  as  abundant  supply  of  g>ood  water 
near  at  hand,  lack  of  suitable  elevations  for  reservoirs,  and 
high  rate  of  interest — which  might  justify  the  adoption  of 
the  direct  system. 

The  dinlfiliuiinii  nynitm  embraces  the  network  of  pipes 
through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  reservoir  or 
other  central  point  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  The  pipes 
lying  in  the  common  streets  and  thoroughfares  are  called 
mains;  those  leading  from  the  latter  to  the  premises  of 
consumers  are  called  service-pipes.  Distributing  mains  of 
wood,  lead,  stone,  earthenware,  and  asphaltum  have  been 
used  at  various  times.  The  water  of  London  was  once 
distributed  in  wooden  and  lead  pipes.  The  water  from 
Jamaica  Pond  was  distributed  in  Boston  in  wooden  pipes 
before  the  introduction  of  the  supply  from  Lake  Cochitunte. 
Fragments  of  these  wooden  pipes  are  now  often  met  with 
in  excavating  the  streets.  Wooden  pipes,  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  straight  trees,  bored  through  from  end  to  end,  are 
still  emiilo.red  for  conveying  water  under  slight  pressure, 
as  in  the  supply  of  farm-buildings.  Pipes  formed  of 
natural  stone,  artificially  hollowed  out,  were  laid  down  in 
considerable  quantity  in  London,  and  also  in  Manchester, 
England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The 
result  in  each  case  was  a  disastrous  failure.  A  pipe  of 


sheet  iron,  coated  internally  and  externally  with  hydrauli 
cement,  has  been  extensively  used  in  America  within  th,, 
last  fifteen  years.  The  cement,  while  it  remains  intact, 
preserves  the  iron  very  effectually  from  rusting.  These 
pipes  are  joined  together  by  means  of  sleeves  of  the  some 
material,  the  void  spaces  being  filled  with  cement.  The 
cement  used  in  these  joints  gives  such  a  degree  of  rigidity  to 
the  line  of  pipes  that  any  settlement  of  the  ground  causes 


it  cann*t  be  said  to  have  justified  the  expectations  once 
entertained  of  it.  It  has  frequently  failed  in  connection 
with  the  Holly  system  of  pumping.  This  is  notably  the 
case  at  Canton,  0.,  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Cast  'iron 
notwithstanding  grave  defects,  is  by  far  the  most  reliable 
and  satisfactory  material  for  distributing  mains.  The 
most  serious  defect  of  cast-iron  pipe  is  the  facility  with 
which  the  metal  is  acted  on  by  water.  The  inner  surface 
becomes  covered  with  tubercles  or  protuberances,  some- 
times of  such  size  as  to  diminish  the  effective  diameter  of 
the  pipe  by  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  even  two 
inches.  In  small  pipes  this  action  sometimes  goes  to  the 
extent  of  closing  them  entirely.  A  3-inch  pipe  is  often 
choked  that  one  cannot  see  through  it  from  end  to 
end.  Wrought  iron  is  attacked  more  energetically  than 
cast.  The  gray  variety  of  cast  iron  is  more  readi'ly  ox- 
idated than  the  white.  A  large  proportion  of  carbon  or 
graphite  in  the  iron  accelerates  the  action.  The  devel- 


opment of  tubercles  proceeds  most  rapidly  in  the  softest 
and  purest  waters,  tho  Boston  pipes  being  more  rapidly 
fouled  than  those  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  No  method 
of  preventing  this  action  has  been  discovered,  but  it  may 
be  delayed  for  many  years  by  a  process  commonly  ascribed 
to  Dr.  11.  Angus  Smith.  This  consists  in  immersing  tho 
pipe  in  a  bath  of  coal-tar,  both  tho  pipe  and  tar  being 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  300  to  500°  F.  The  pipe 
remains  in  the  tar  some  thirty  minutes,  and  on  being  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool  a  very  fine  coating  is  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  pipe.  This  resists  the  action  of  the 
water  for  a  long  time,  but  the  tubercles  usually  appear  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  sometime.-  much  sooner. 
Pipe  thus  prepared  imparts  a  slightly  tarry  taste  to  the 
water  at  first,  but  it  disappears  in  a  year  or  two.  Cn-t 
iron  pipes  are  also  liable  to  another  kind  of  deterioration 
in  certain  soils,  arising  from  the  action  of  matters  con- 
tained in  the  soil  upon  the  exterior  of  tho  pipe.  The  iron 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  being  reduced  to  a  sub- 
stance resembling  plumbago.  The  mud  of  salt-water 
marshes  has  this  action  upon  iron  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Long  lines  of  pipe  laid  in  this  material  in  Boston  hare  been 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
In  some  jdaces  a  crowbar,  or  even  a  knife,  could  be  thrust 
through  the  pipe,  and  it  could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  After 
exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time  it  becomes  harder.  Tho 
pitch  coating  is  thought  to  be  a  protection  against  this  kind 
of  decay,  but  for  greater  security  the  pipe  should  be  im- 
bedded and  covered  with  unobjectionable  material.  Cast- 
iron  pipes  are  made  in  lengths  of  from  9  to  12  feet.  F'or 
the  pin-pose  of  joining  them  together,  one  end  of  each  pipe 
has  an  enlargement  called  the  bell;  the  uncnlnrged  end  is 
called  tho  spigot.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  bell  is  some 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  greater  than  the  outside  diameter 
of  the  spigot.  The  spigot  of  each  pipe  enter.-  the  bell  of 
the  preceding  pipe  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
the  void  space  is  filled  with  melted  lead,  which,  as  it  shrinks 
somewhat  in  cooling,  is  tightened  by  a  hammer  and  calk- 
ing-iron. 

Pipes  are  usually  cast  in  vertical  moulds  with  the  bell 
downward.  A  more  uniform  thickness  is  thus  secured 
than  by  casting  them  horizontally.  Pieces  of  peculiar 
form,  called  branches,  are  required  where  two  lines  of  pipe 
communicate  with  one  another.  Curved  pieces  are  required 
for  changes  of  direction  in  a  line  of  pipe.  Pipes  usually 
communicate  at  all  street-crossings.  This  intercommuni- 
cation gives  a  great  number  of  routes  by  which  the  water 
may  approach  any  point  in  case  of  fire.  Hydrants  are  in- 
serted at  intervals  of  some  200  feet  in  the  "more  compact 
parts  of  towns,  300  or  400  feet  apart  in  the  more  sparsely- 
peopled  districts.  Valves  or  stop-gates  are  introduced,  so 
as  to  divide  the  whole  system  into  a  great  number  of  small 
sections,  any  one  of  which  can  be  isolated  from  the  rest  for 
the  purpose  of  repairs  without  interrupting  the  supply  to 
other  districts.  Rivers  and  other  bodies  of  water  are 
crossed  by  pipe  provided  with  a  sort  of  ball-and-socket 
joint,  by  means  of  which  the  pipe  adapts  itself  to  the  in- 
equalities of  the  bottom. 

Lines  of  pipe  which  cross  summits  of  ground  are  pro- 
vided at  such  points  with  air-cocks,  to  allow  the  air  enclosed 
at  the  summit  to  escape.  Air  lodges  at  such  points  when 
the  pipe  is  filled  after  having  been  emptied  for  any  cause. 
Air  is  also,  under  some  circumstances,  disengaged  from 
the  water  itself,  and  accumulates  at  the  summits  of  pipes. 
Natural  water  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  air, 
or  rather  of  the  gases  constituting  air.  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  in  contact  with  air,  nt  any  pressure  whatever,  is 
capable  of  absorbing  TJ§ffths  of  the  oxygen  and  Tj|j},,th.s 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  air.  In  a 
steam-pump  air  is  often  drawn  into  the  suction-pipe  by 
accident  or  design,  and  the  water  takes  up  a  larger  portion 
of  the  gases  than  it  can  contain  at  a  diminished  pressure. 
These  are  accordingly  disengaged  as  the  water  rises  in  the 
force-main.  In  the  Holly  system  of  pumping,  in  which 
every  pipe  is  a  force-main,  the  summits  are  very  liable  to 
be  filled  with  air. 

The  depth  to  which  pipes  are  covered  varies  with  tho 
climate.  In  different  parts  of  England  from  2  to  3  feet  is 
considered  to  afford  sufficient  protection  from  frost.  Reg- 
ulation No.  10  of  the  Metropolitan  water  act  of  1S71  is: 
"Every  pipe  hereafter  laid,  etc.,  .  .  .  shall,  when  laid  in 
open  ground,  be  laid  at  least  2J  feet  below  the  surface." 
At  Manchester,  Eng.,  3  feet  is  the  prescribed  depth.  In 
the  severe  climate  of  the  Northern  States  much  greater 
depths  are  required.  In  Boston  pipes  are  now  covered  to 
a  depth  of  5  feet.  In  New  England  generally  tho  depth 
is  from  4J  to  6  feet,  and  this  latter  is  not  always  sufficient. 
I  he  winter  of  1874-75  was  a  very  severe  test  of  water-pipes 
Upward  of  2i  miles  of  pipe,  4  to  20  inches  in  diameter, 
were  frozen  in  Boston  ;  more  than  1000  service-pipes  were 
frozen.  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  3J  miles  of  street-mains  were 


.l  l>y  frost:  they  wore  relaiil  in  trenches  8  feet 
, |c,.p,  which  was  thought  sufficient;  the  report-  li 
indicate  the  ih-j.tli  :ii  which  they  were  frozen.  At  liaytcm. 
()..  when-,  as  iu  many  Western  town*,  waterworks  wore 
constructed  without  much  regard  to  pa«t  cvpcri. •!!.•, ..  ih, 
pipe-  were  ooverad  i"  n  depth  of  only  :t  and  :U  feet.  The 
cllect  n(  IV'i-t  .luring  the  winter  named  was  such  as  to 
.M-rioii-ly  Hire  Hen  tin-  total  cessation  ,,f  ||,,.  „.,. 
inuny  streets  were  cut  oil  from  water.  Says  the  rcp.m  \,f 
]K75  :  "  LOUR  lines  of  pipe  were  met  with  where  scare. -I  v  a 
joint  win  found  perfect,  iili'l  In  repair  such  rc.|iiirc.|  t|,,. 
uncovering  of  the  enlire  pipe."  ••  From  the  i:;ili  to  the 
25th  of  Feb.  at  leiist  21)0  lire  hydrant*,  oiu  of  the  L'72  in 
ii-.-,  were  frozen  up."  Also;  "The  damage  done  to  the 
pipe  work  was  no  larger  in  proportion  than  that  expe- 

rifii I  hy  our  si-lcr  oittM."     In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  7  and  7J 

)(•!•!  ;irc  found  sumciout.  In  the  adjacent  city  of  Minneap- 
olis, which  lnis  11  very  loose  gravelly  soil,  the  pipes  are  laid 
s  fed  deep,  and  give  gn-iit  trouble,  from  free/in;;.  In  Mon- 
treal the,  authorities  are  content  with  a  depth  of  6  feet, 
though  much  trouble  is  experienced  from  frost.  We  find 
from  the  reports  that  during  the  winter  of  187.1-7  I.  -M'2 
service-])ipes  wore  frozen,  and  there  were  397  canes  of  the 
free/in;;  of  liydnints.  In  Quebec  the  pipes  are  laid  8  and 
10  feet  deep. 

For  conveying  the  water  from  the  mains  to  the  prcmisea 
of  consumer.-  mother  order  of  pipes  is  required,  called  scr- 
vice  pipes.  These  are  generally  from  J  to  lj  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  most  commonly  composed  of  lead,  or 
of  wrought  iron  prepared  in  various  ways  to  resist  corro- 
sion. In  a  mechanical  point  of  view  lead  pipe  baa  peculiar 
fitness  for  this  use.  It  is  procurable  in  any  desired  length, 
easily  attached  to  mains  and  fittings,  easily  divided  and 
bent  to  suit  the  various  situations.  These  advantages  have 
led  to  its  employment  for  service-pipes  more  than  any  other 
material,  notwithstanding  the  oft-repeated  warnings  of 
chemists  that  it  is  liable  to  impart  poisonous  qualities  to 
the  water.  Concerning  the  extent  to  which  lead  pipe  may 
bo  used  for  this  purpose  without  danger  the  opinions  of 
chemists  are  conflicting.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
softest  waters  act  with  greatest  vigor  upon  load.  Hard 
waters  acquire  the  power  of  corroding  it  when  containing 
organic  impurities.  This  explains  why  the  most  frequent 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  have  occurred  with  well  waters. 
The  action  of  water  on  lead  is  thought  to  be  accelerated 
by  the  access  of  air.  Pipes  which  are  filled  and  emptied 
alternately  are  considered  more  liable  to  corrosion  than 
when  kept  constantly  full.  For  pipes  not  exceeding  100 
feet  in  length  it  is  probable  that  lead  may  be  used,  under 
almost  any  conditions,  with  but  a  very  remote  chance  of 
injury;  the  danger  increases  with  the  length.  For  con- 
veying water  from  a  spring  or  pond  to  buildings  at  a  dis- 
tance lead  should  not  be  employed.  A  service-pipe  of 
wrought  iron,  lined  internally  with  hydraulic  cement,  has 
been  much  used  of  late,  and  appears  to  be  eminently  well 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  most  important  precaution  to 
be  observed  in  the  introduction  of  service-pipes  is  to  secure 
protection  from  frost.  The  pipe  usually  passes  from  the 
main  directly  into  the  cellar.  In  houses  having  open  areas, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  sufficient  depth.  The  pipe  is 
usually  provided  with  a  cock  just  inside  the  cellar  wall,  by 
which  the  water  can  be  shut  off  and  discharged  from  the 
portion  within  the  cellar,  as  city  cellars  are  rarely  frost- 
proof. Freezing  usually  takes  place  at  or  near  the  cellar 
wall.  For  this  reason  the  pipe  is  often  so  made  that  it  can 
be  separated  at  this  point  and  thawed  out  by  injecting  hot 
water  through  a  long  small  pipe.  A  service-pipe  should, 
by  preference,  enter  at  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  as  the 
ground  freezes  less  deeply  there.  (See  also  PLUMBING  and 
SEWER.)  J.  P.  FRIZELL. 

W  iithcim,  p.-v.,  Doniphan  Co.,  Kan. 

Wat'kin  (Sir  EDWARD  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Manchester, 
England,  about  1815;  was  trained  to  the  mercantile  bus- 
iness by  his  father,  with  whom  he  became  a  partner:  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  AthenaMim  1839-40, 
and  organized  its  celebrated  literary  soirees  in  Free  Trade 
Hall ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Manchester  Examiner 
I  M.I;  became  director  and  manager  of  several  important 
railroads,  especially  the  Intercolonial  of  Canada;  visited 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  on  railway  business  1831  and  1861; 
became  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada; 
was  influential  in  securing  the  confederation  of  British 
North  America,  for  which  ho  was  knighted  1868;  and  has 
been  prominent  in  Parliament  as  a  supporter  of  reforms  in 
financial  legislation. 

Wat'kins,  tp..  Dent  co.,  Mo.    P.  818. 

Watkins,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head 
of  Seneca  Lake,  on  Northern  Central  and  Syracuse  Geneva 
and  Corning  R.  Rs.,  22  miles  N.  of  Elmira.  has  5  churches, 
an  academy,  2  public  libraries,  2  newspapers,  2  banks,  3 
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iron  -foundries,  2  carriage  fa<-t..rir. 
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Louis  de  Onis's   M-  V'j___,_  _^*n, 
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Wiitkin*  Glen,  one  of  the  mort  plrtare«nne  nwu  IB 

a,  is  •  ravine  extending  seven!  mu 
the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  town-'  hujler 

CO.,  N.  Y.,  deriving  its  name  from  lh>  •  vllian 


of  Watkins,  the  county- 


perpen. 


. 

dicular  rocks  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  through  »hirh  a 
small  stream  has  formed  its  channel,  falling  orer  Mrrral 
lofty  and  wildly-beautiful  cascx!  <ncii,.l 

object*  of  interests  are  Glen   Alpha,  the  Cathedral    the 
Well,  and  Rainbow  Fall,  which  have  brrau 
known  through  stereoscopic  picture*  and  article  in  illui-' 
trated  periodicals,  and  are  annually  viiited  by  from  30  OOO 
to  50,000  visitors. 

Wat'kin»on_  (DAVID),  b.  at  Lavenham.  Suffolk,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  17.  1778;  educated  under  the  direction  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Barbauld  ;  came  to  the  I'.  S.  with  hii 
parents,  and  settled  at  Middlelown,  Conn.,  179&;  was 
trained  to  commercial  pursuits  at  New  York  ;  cornmrnred 
business  as  a  merchant  in  partnership  with  hi-  brother 
William  at  Hartford  1800,  and  retired  with  a  hundmne 
fortune  1841.  I),  at  Hartford  I1 

he  gave  £40,000  to  the  Hartford  Hospital,  an  equal  mm  for 
the  establishment  of  a  juvenile  asylum,  and  $100,000  to 
the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  for  the  formation  of  a 
library  now  known  u  the  Watkin.«on  Library.  Several 
other  public  charities  alto  received  handsome  bequeiti. 

Wat'kinsville,  p.-v.,  Clarke  co.,  Oa.    P.  613. 

Watkinsville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Oconee  co.,  (>a. 

Wnt'ling'g  Inland,  one  of  the  Bahamu,  in  the  Wnt 
Indies,  in  1st.  23°  56'  N.,  Ion.  74°  28'  W.  It  i>  uncertain 
whether  San  Salvador  or  Walling'*  Island  was  the  Srtt 
land  in  the  New  World  seen  by  Columbus. 

Wat'onwan,  county  of  S.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Wa- 
tonwan  River  and  traversed  by  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
R.  R.  ;  surface  rolling,  soil  productive.  Staple*,  wheat, 
oats,  and  hay.  Cap.  Madelia.  Area,  432  sq.  in.  P.  2428. 

Wato'pa,  tp.,  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.     P.  480. 

Wat'ronsville,  p.-v.,  Juniata  tp.,  Tutcola  co.,  Mich. 
P.  213. 

Watse'ka,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Iroqnois  co..  III.,  at  thr  junc- 
tion of  Chicago  Danville  and  Vincennes  and  Toledo  Prnrla 
and  Warsaw  R.  Rs.,  82  miles  S.  of  Chicago,  b»«  excellent 
schools,  2  newspapers,  2  banks,  and  2  mills.     P.  1-'>5I. 
OTTO  H.  WAXORLIIC,  Hr».  "  IROQI-OIS  TIMM." 

Wat'son,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Effingham  co.,  III.    P.  1088. 

Watson,  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     P.  12:'0. 

Watson,  p.-v.,  Nishnabatona  tp.,  Atchison  co.,  Mo. 
P.  7.>. 

Watson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  M.  Y.    P.  IU8. 

Watson,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  280. 

Watson  (Ei.KAXAH),  b.  at  Plymouth,  Maw.,  Jan.  V. 
1758;  was  apprenticed  to  John  Brown,  the  diftioipiirh 
merchant  of  Providence,  by  whom  he  WH  ml  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1775  with  a  supply  of  powder  for  the  Aneri 
army;  was  entrusted  in  1777  with  a  considerable  nim  of 
money  to  be  invested  in  the  Southern  St»t«  in  «i 
European  markets  ;  kept  a  journal  of  hif  travel. 
South,  which  is  valuable  a«  containing  the  n 
account  of  the  principal  American  citiw  at  tint  pen 
went  to  France  Aug.,  1779,  as  beartr  ef  despatches  U 
Franklin  ;   opened   a  commercial   honw  at  >«i>l< 
most  of  his  property  1782;  visited  England  1 
Flanders  ;  passed  four  year,  in  North  Camlina.  .» 
at  Albany!  N.  Y.,  in  1789,  where  b.  r«,de 
was  an  active  promoter  of  education,  acncolta 
improvement  of  the  Hudson  nanrati.in:  c. 
project  of  the  interior  canals  of  >e»  York,  n 
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PitWield.   Mass.,  1807-16;  founded  there  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society  :  returnea  to  Albany  1816,  »n  which 
vAr  he  organlwd  tfa*  first   agricultural  society  in    New 
York:  visited   Michigan,  and  desremled  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal  with  a  view  to  the  projected  canal  to  unite 
lake   region   with  the   seaboard;    made   another   visit 
Europe,  and  settled  in  1828  at  Port  Kent,  Essex  co.,  where 
he  i.   ft*.  6,  1*-12.    He  was   a  frequent  contributor  ti 
odieall  on  agricultural  and  other  topics  and  published 
T,,,,r  in  JIM,,,,!  in  1734  (Worcester,  1790),  ffiftor,  oj 


•I  T, 


ffation,  edited  in  1S56  a  very  valuable  autobio 
irnphical  work,  Mm  and  Times  uf  the  Bmoltttton,  '-> 
Sfcmoiri  a/  Kltanali  U'..(«on.  etc.  A  pamphlet  wu  pub- 
li-1,,.,1  l,y  i'nl.  Robert  Trotip  as  .1  VimdwMtta*  •  •/  I/"'  '''"'» 
„/'  Elkanall  IIV*..ii  to  Ike  Merit  of  projecting  the  Luke 
i;,,i:,l  I',,/;.-;/  (Geneva,  1821). 

Watson  (HENRY  CM,  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1881 J 
early  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  editorially 
connected  with  the  \,,,-tl,  America*,  the  Keening  Journal, 
and  other  newspapers;  edited  Hugh  Murray's  I  he  Lmtcd 
Statet  of  America,  with  additions  and  corrections;  wrote 
volumes  of  hunting  adventures;  assisted  John 
Frost  in  some  of  his  historical  works,  and  ultimately  set- 
tled in  California,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Union.  D.  at  Sacramento  in  1809.  Author  of 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Revolution  (1851),  Siyhtt  in  a  Block- 
"house  (1852),  The  Old  Bell  uf  Independence,  or  I'liilad,-!- 
phia  in  1776  (1852),  The  Yankee  Tea- Party,  ur  BaOcM  in 
1773  (185:)),  Lira  of  the  President*  of  the  U.  S,  (1853), 
Heroic  Women  of  History  (1853),  The  Camp-Fires  of 
2fapobo»(18(6),  and  various  other  historical  compilations. 
Watson  (  HENRY  Coon),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
16;  belonged  to  a  family  of  musical  celebrity,  his  father 
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being  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 


subsequently  achieved  considerable  success  in  London  as 
a  composer  and  musical  critic;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1840; 
became  art-critic  on  the  staff  of  the  New  World,  in  which 
he  published  some  notable  poems;  became  connected  with 
the  Musical  Chronicle  1843;  contributed  to  the  Ladies' 
Glee-Book  and  the  Masonic  Manual;  wrote  on  general 
subjects  for  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Mirror  and  the 
ffeio  Family  Magazine  ;  became  art  and  musical  critic  to 
the  New  York  Albion  1844;  was  associated  with  Charles 
F.  Briggs  and  Edgar  A.  Poe  in  founding  the  Broadway 
Journal.  1845,  a  short-lived  but  brilliant  and  ably-con- 
ducted periodical ;  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  of  the  American  Musical  Fund  As- 
sociation, and  of  the  Vocal  Society,  afterward  called  the 
Mendelssohn  Union;  was  associated  with  William  Vincent 
Wallace  and  Carlos  D.  Stuart  in  organizing  the  famous 
Mendelssohn  concert  at  Castle  Garden  ;  wrote  the  libretto 
for  Wallace's  opera  Lurline  (1854) ;  started  in  1855  The 
Musical  Guest,  a  monthly  magazine,  separate  editions  of 
which  were  devoted  respectively  to  sacred  and  to  operatic 
music;  published  in  its  columns  many  of  his  own  com- 
positions; was  for  several  years  previous  to  1861  editor- 
in-chief  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  and 
Ladies'  Maga7ine  :  founded  in  1862  the  Art  Journal,  and 
became  in  1863  the  successor  of  William  Henry  Fry  as 
musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  both  which  posi- 
tions he  filled  with  eminent  versatility,  extent  of  know- 
ledge, and  critical  acumen  until  his  death,  in  New  York 
City  Dec.  2,  1875.  He  was  buried  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery. II.  L.  STUART. 

Watson  (IInwETT  COTTRELL),  b.  in  England  in  May, 
1804;  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  George  and  Andrew  Combe;  edited 
for  several  years  the  Phrenological  Journal,  and  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  to  British  botany.  In  an  early 
pamphlet,  The  Statistics  of  Phrenology  (1836),  he  sub- 
stantially anticipated  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species.  Author  of  Outlines  of  the  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  British  Plants  (1832;  new  ed.  1835),  The  New 
Botanist's  Guide  to  the  Localities  of  the  Rarer  Plants  of 
Great  Britain  (2  vols.,  1835-37),  The  London  Catalogue  of 
British  Plants  (6th  ed.  1867),  Cybele  Britannica,  or  British 
Plants  and  their  Geographical  Delations  (4  vols.,  1847-59), 
and  of  a  Supplement  (1863)  and  a  Compendium  (1870)  of 
the  same  work. 

Watson  (JAMES  CRAIG),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Elgin  co.,  C,  W., 
Jan.  28,  1838,  of  American  parents,  who  soon  afterward 
settled  in  Michigan  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Mich- 


igan, 1857 ;  became  teacher  of  mathematics  there,  and 
assistant  at  the  observatory;  was  appointed  professor  of 
astronomy  1859,  of  physics  and  mathematics  IMili;  has 
lirrn  director  of  the  observatory  since  1863:  has  dis- 
covered eighteen  asteroids ;  went  to  Iowa  1869,  and  to 
Sicilv  1870,  to  observe  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  in  1874 
was  the  head  of  the  very  successful  American  expedition 
which  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  at  Peking,  China. 
For  his  various  astronomical  discoveries  he  was  in  1870 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  has  contributed  to  many  scientific  journals,  has  pre- 
pared various  astronomical  charts,  and  is  author  of  A 
J'u/uilar  Treatise  on  Comets  (180(1)  mill  Tin  on  tii-,,1  As- 
ti-uii'iun/,  relating  to  the  Motions  uf  the  Hcnrctily  Bodies  re-  . 
voicing  around  the  Sun  in  aeeoifUntM  ir/th  the  Lan-  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation,  with  Numerical  K.rample»  and  A  axiliary 
Tables  (1868). 

Watson  (J.  C.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Aug.  24,  1842,  in  Ken- 
tuckv  ;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  I860;  became 
lieutenant  in  1862,  commander  in  1874;  served  in  the  flag- 
ship Hartford  at  the  battles  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile 
l.av.  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson, 
and  Grand  Gulf  batteries,  and  handsomely  mentioned  in 
the  official  despatches.  F.IXHALI,  A.  PARKER. 

Watson  (Jon.v),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
Apr.  16,  1807;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  childhood  1810;  set- 
tled in  New  York  City  1818;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
New  Y'ork  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1832;  was 
on  the  surgical  staff  of  New  Y'ork  Hospital  1 832-33 ;  was  a 
physician  of  the  New  York  Dispensary  1833-35;  was  an 
attending  surgeon  there  1839-62;  founded  with  Dr.  II.  D. 
Bulkley  an  infirmary  for  cutaneous  diseases,  known  as  the 
Broome  Street  School  of  Medicine,  1836;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  of  which  latter  he  was  several  years 
president.  Author  of  several  professional  treatises. 

Watson  (JOHN  DAWSON),  b.  at  Sedburgh,  Yorkshire, 
England,  May  20,  1832 ;  studied  art  at  the  Manchester 
School  of  Design  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London; 
obtained  distinction  as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  maga- 
zines and  by  his  water-color  paintings  illustrative  of 
British  life  and  character. 

Watson  (JoHN  FANNING),  h.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
June  13,  1779;  was  trained  to  the  mercantile  business  in 
Philadelphia:  became  a  clerk  in  the  war  department  1798; 
was  afterward  engaged  in  business  in  New  Orleans,  where 
in  1804  he  was  contractor  of  subsistence  for  the  U.  S. 
troops;  was  for  several  years  thereafter  a  bookseller  in 
Philadelphia;  was  cashier  of  a  bank  at  Germantown  1814- 
47 ;  afterward  treasurer  of  a  railway  company,  and  was  an 
indefatigable  collector  of  antiquarian  and  historical  data 
concerning  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  D.  at  Germantown 
Dec.  23,  I860.  Author  of  Annali  ,,f  Phi/,i,MpI,in  (1830), 
revised  and  enlarged  in  the  4th  ed.  with  an  Appendix  to 
1857  (20  Nos.  in  2  vols.,  1857-58),  Historic  Tales  of  Olden 
Time  concerning  the  Early  Settlement  and  Advancement  uf 
New  York  City  and  State  (1832),  Historic  Tales  uf  O/rlrn 
Time  concerning  the  Early  Settlement  and  Progress  of  I'll  tli,- 
delphia  and  Pennsylvania  (1833),  and  Annals  and  O'-fin-- 
rences  of  New  York  City  and  State  in  the  Olden  Time  (1846). 
He  was  engaged  upon  a  new  edition  of  the  latter  work 
(left  unpublished)  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  Memoir  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Dorr  was  read  to  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  Feb.  11,  1861. 

Watson  (JoHN  FORBES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1830;  received  a  careful  scientific  and  medical  educa- 
tion ;  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Bombay  army ;  was  ap- 
pointed reporter  to  the  Indian  government  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  India;  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  in 
India  and  in  England ;  has  contributed  largely  to  their 
Transactions  and  to  periodicals,  and  is  a  leading  authority 
upon  Oriental  ethnology  and  natural  history.  Author  of 
A  Classified  List  of  Contributions  front  the  Indian  Museum, 
London,  to  the  New  Zealand  Exhibition  (1865),  Textile 
Manufacture  and  the  Costume  of  the  People  of  India 
(1867),  An  Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of 
Indian  and  other  Eastern  Economic  Plants  (1868),  The 
Food-Grains  of  India,  Food  and  its  Influence  on  M<nt, 
and  with  John  William  Kaye  is  editor  of 'a  valuable  series 
of  photographs  entitled  The  People  of  India  (vols.  i.  and 
ii.  1868),  to  consist  of  8  vols. 

Watson  (Jons  SELBY),  b.  in  England  about  1815; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1838;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  1839;  held  several  parochial 
charges,  and  was  for  many  years  head-master  of  the  pro- 
prietary grammar  school  at  Stockwell,  Surrey.  Author  of 
/./-•••«  of  George  Fox  (1860),  Richard  Person  (1861),  Sir 
William  Wallace  (1861),  Bishop  Warburton  (1863),  and 
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John  Wilkes  mid  William  Col.bett  (W0)j  pul.li-hcd  2  voli. 
of  poems  '  I  Mil  "'"I  I1-1'1  ':  edited  Balltulft  irolf.,  Mli-flo) 
mi.  I  lln-  I'niMi  lli'  :ii  \  ii"  -I""  »(  .-Ksehylu:.  >  1*711  1.  and  trans- 
lated  for    liohn'..   "ClMrieaJ    Library  "  l.nnvtin-.  Sallu-t, 
Flornl,  Vclleins.  1'alerciilii".  .lustin,  Cornelius   Xcpos.  Ku- 
tn,|,ins.  Xcnopl  ......  (iuiiitilian,  inn!  portions  of  Cicero. 

\Vntnon  (M.AI.BOXK  K.).  b.  at  New  York  .Inn..  I  -I"; 
graduated  »t'  the.  I'-  s-  Military  Academy  May  «,  l-r,l, 
when  appoint,-.!  Hi  mi  1  lieutenant  of  1st  Cavalry;  trans- 
ferred ID  tlio  5th  Artillery  May  14;  served  with  hi*  battery 
throughout  the  Virginia  IVnin-ular  cam  l.ai^n,  also  »t  Ma- 
imssa.-  and  Antictam.  mid  at  Pr«d0rlok»OBrf,  I'liancellors- 
villc.  mid  ileltysburg  in  command  of  battery.  I,,  -in-  hi. 
right  leg  at  tli'1  latter  b:ittle.  For  gallantry  m  C 
Mill  lie  was  brevettcd  captain.  mid  major  for  QiUjwInuf. 
In  Nov.,  186:!,  lie  wns  assigned  to  duty  nt  West  Point  a.i 
;  nit  professor  of  French,  and  in  Sept,  1868,  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Watson  i  Mi  M.II  VVK  LKWTHWAITE),  b.  at  Hawkdale, 
near  Carlisle.  Knglmid,  Isnl;  educated  at  Hughtol  School) 
MM-nl  M'ViTai  year-  in  a  hi«  office;  WCnttoI.ondi.il  ISL'l; 
•Mudicd  sculpture  in  private,  aided  by  the  friendly  coun-'-l 
of  riaxman:  ipuri  -cveral  years  llM.'.>-28)  at  Rome;  be- 
came mi  assistant  t"  Chmitrcy,  whom  he  soon  left  on  ac- 
count "f  Ms  haughty  manners.  and  to  Behnos,  whom  ho 
iiidcd  ill  his  statue  of  Dr.  Babington;  was  employed  by 
New  College,  Oxford,  to  execute  from  Chmitrcy's  models 
the  tine  group  of  Chancellors  Eldon  and  Stowell  now  in 
the  library  of  University  College.;  made  statues  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  (for  the  i:,.yal  Exchange),  Flaxman,  Allan  Cun- 
nin-'ham.  .Nelson,  B»bi  "ml  frit,  n.  ban-relief  of  the  Ruriul 
,,f  Sarpedon,  a  statuette  of  Chaucer,  and  the  model  for  the 
bas-relief  of  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  for  the  Nelson 
Column  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  D.  in  London  Oct. 
2S,  1  -^  17.  Unsuccessful  in  winning  fortune  or  fame  during 
Ufa  through  his  sturdy  independence  of  character,  his 
works  have  since  been  admitted  to  rank  high  in  British 
art.  (See  his  lift  and  Work*  (1866),  by  Dr.  H.  Lonsdale, 
with  photographic  illustrations.) 

Wutxon  (RICHARD),  D.  D.,  F.  R.S.,  b.  at  Heversham, 
near  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  England,  in  Aug.,  1737;  re- 
cent d  his  early  education  from  his  father,  who  was  master 
of  a  grammar  school  at  that  place;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1759;  obtained  a  fellowship  there 
1760  °  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  became  pro- 
fes-or  of  chemistry  1764  ;  one  of  the  head-tutors  of  Trinity 
1767  •  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  rector 
f  Somcrsham  1771;  prebendary  of  Ely  1774;  archdeacon 
f  Ely  and  rector  of  Northwold,  Norfolk,  1780:  rector  of 
Knap  toft,  Leicestershire,  and  bishop  of  Llandaff  1782.  D. 


,  and  Edinburgh  :  beranie  a  minister  of  ih*Ck«rea 

,,d  :  ]•!..!•  ••..•  ••>  logic,  rhetoric,  and  bellr 
in  the  ,-  -.ilvador  at  - 

1777,  pini'-ip.il  ,,l  the  united  college  of  (It.  Leonard  and 

•  lor.  and  li.nii-t.<r     :    • 
Leonard'*.    l».  at  St.  Andrew's  M«r  :.I.I7-I 

Iliflory  ,,f  Ikr   I 

1777:  -th  .  work  dwign, 

n  as  well  •• 

and  translated  into  r'n-n  man,  bat  be 

come  obsolete  sine, 
the  same  >ul,  •  >n  unbiii'!  • 

/.i   „/  I'hilip  III.  (17"::,.  which  «... 

the   benefit  of  hii   family   l>y   Willi.,.  1.1.  Ii. 

Both   worki  have   boon  repiiblinbed   in  Ihr 
York,  1818). 

Wn.t-.on  (Tnom-     I-    l<  .  t..  In  England  at... it  UN; 
educated  at  Si.  .l,,l,n'-   I', dirge.  CambridKe.  of  »hirh  b* 
became  fellow  and  mantrr  \  :•<'.'. ;  look 
of  Kni-land ;  wan  appointed  dean  of  I  • 
lii-lm],  of  Lincoln   1557;  was  pmwher  tn  (Juem   Mary; 


of 


na         ,  , 

at  Calgarth  Park,  Westmoreland,  July  4,  1816.  Author 
of  An  Apoloqyfor  Christianity  (1776)  and  Ax  Apology  far 
(/„  IlibU  •  (1796),  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  respectively 
to  Edward  Gibbon  and  to  Thomas  Paine,  and  distinguished 
In  courtesy,  candor,  and  no  small  learning,  though  written 
from  a  point  of  view  long  since  substantially  abandoned 
by  writers  on  Christian  evidences.  He  also  published 
<•!,.,  aical  E>*ay  (5  vols.,  1781-87;  7th  ed.  1800),  Sermon. 
m,  I'nblle  Oceanian,  (1788),  .l/,>e«aneo«»  Tract,  o»  Re- 
I!,,;.,,,*.  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subject,  (2  vol...  1-<  ' 
and  other  works;  edited  a  Colltctioa  of  Thc,,^,^!  Tra 
n  /,  ,,,.dfrom  Variant  A,,,h,,r,  (6  vols.,  1785  ;  2,1  ed  1  , 
which  were  thought  to  favor  Socinian  opinion?,  and  1 
interesting  autobiography,  published  by  his  i 
Watson  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Barton-upon-IIumbcr,  Lin 
lnshire,  England,  Feb.  22,  1781  ;  acquired  a  good  know 
dge  of  Latin  and  Hreek  in  childhood;  was  apprentieei 


ledge  o       an 

to  a  carpenter  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  joined  the  Method 
ists  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  ;  was  by  them  authorized  to  preach 
and  having  been  released  from  his  indentures,  devoted  him 
self  to  the  ministry;  printed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  a 
A,,,,!,,,,,,  for  the  People  rnlled  Mttkodut,;  was  ordame 
1  -'no  ;  soon  afterward  joined  the  Methodists  of  the  N 


refused  to  take  the  outh  of  supumiT  to  Klinbeih.  14**- 
ifying  himself  thenceforward  with  the  I'hurnk  of  ROOM, 
id  was  imprisoned  many  yearn  until  bit  death,  at  WU- 
«ch  Castle  .-  •-'.     11*  was   regarded  a.  "tb« 

hief  superior  of  tl  I1., .man  Catholic,  etarcy." 

Author   of  an    admire,!   but   unpublished    Latin 
ntitled     .!'<•, •/,•, i.    of     I  .'irraoM    !•• 

Jiti-enr,  fliyhnr,  FOmrrrHittij  ihr  limit  I'mrmt,  (I5M),  a«4 
'loltume   and    CntMylce    Uoctryme  enmefrmimf,   I*' 

•  /tte,  (1558). 

Watson  (  THOU  AS),  h.  in  London,  England,  aboir 
educated  at  Oxford  t'niversity,  where  he  was  distinguished 
or  his  Latin  and  English  verses;  studied  law  in  I 
>robably  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court;  spent  some  t 
['aris  with  members  of  the  Walsinghara  family;  »•• 
London,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  paitural 
and  amatory  poems,  which  rivalled  in  popularity  tho»»  of 
lis  friends  Spenser  and  Sidney,  and  was  •  favorite  with 
:he  aristocratic  literary  circles  around  yue<-n   Kli 

•  '.i'2.   Author  of  a  translation  of  Sophocles'  A ntitmm, 
into  Latin  (1581),  Etatompalk!a,»r  /'...•M—,' 
Lore   (1JS2I.    ,!/./,''.(••,,•,    •ir-    A.','-/"    '"    '''•'"•,    •' 
FritHi-ixci  \\'aliin<jli«mi  (15OT),    Tme   Trnr, 
Lore  /.liWniW  (1593),  and  many  other  poetiol  works, 
some   of   which   have  utterly   perished.     The   three   Ii 
named   were  carefully   edited    by    Kdward  Arber   in    h 
ri,,l/;.h  llr,,ri,,t,  (1870),  with  an  introduction  in  »! 
claims  for  Wntson  a  very  high  plaee  among  Kn«l>>h  ports, 
notwithstanding  the  oblivion  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Watson  (THOMAS  HMBT),  b.  in  England  N 
gained  throe  silver  medals  of  the  Royal  Academy  f,,r  arcbl- 
toctural  designs  1860,  and  the  gold  modal  1841  for  his  . 
sign  of  an  exchange;  was  awarded  thejrst  annual  travel- 
ling studenuhip  of  the  Royal  Academy  md  the 
Soame  medallion  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
i,,t-M:n..  1-fil.     In  1871  he  was  cho»en  president  ol 
Architectural  Association. 

WaUon  (Sir  WILLIAM).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  b.  in  b,nd,,n, 
England,  in  1715;  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary;  b»e»me 
his  attainments  in  botany,  physics,  and  cliemi.try,  ai 
especially  for  his  researches  upon  elcctncitr,  foi 
,,l',ained  the  Copley  medal  and  recetved  honorary  de«r« 
from  two  German   universities  iwucho.,™   on,  of  lh. 
hv.ieians   of    the    Foundling   Ilospilal    . 
nighted  1786.     IX  in   London   >Uy  10    I, 


am  aru  auinoriiies   nmunB  i."  V5     u   -n»  T»nn 

ith  notes,  etc.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Summers  at  Nashville,  ^Tenn^ 
nd  the  ImtllHt,,  were  also  edited,  with  an  Analy,",  by 


and 

Rev.  John  McClintock. 


e.  . 

Watson  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,b.  at  St.  Andrew's  Sc 
about  1730  ;  educated  at  the  universities  of  St.  And 


butions  to  religious  and  other  penodi, 

Northumberland   «>••"-« 
the  W.  branch  of  8«a. 
coBUins  4 
quetianna^mve,-,  -^.^  ~ /{  ^^^  ,  Unnery.car 


Wat'sontown,  p.-j 


match-factory.    *•  •"""  j^w j_  Al.TE»,  BD.  "  liwaan." 

Wat'sonville,  p.-r..  P.j«o  tp.,  Santa  Cr..  « 
P.  1151. 
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WATT— WATTS. 


Watt  (C,.,E«oiiY).  son  of  James,  b.  at  Birmingham, 
En-land,  in  1777:  educated  at  the  University  oM.asgov. 
went  for  his  health  to  Cornwall,  where  he  resided  in  the 
house  of  the  mother  of  Humphry  Davy,  then  a  youth 
with  whom  he  formed  a  warm  friendship:  was  admitted 
at  an  earlv  age  as  a  partner  in  the  Soho  firm  :  was  en- 
enjred  in  <ci.-ntitic  researches  on  the  Continent  1801-02, 
and  published  an  account  of  his  remarkable  expenmen  s 
upon'  the  laws  of  crystallization  as  exemplified  in  the .cool- 
ing of  700  pounds  of  incited  basalt.  D.  Oct.  Ib,  1804. 

Watt  (,H  MES),  LL.D.,  F.R.  S.,  b.  at  Greenock,  Scotland, 
Jan  Id  173«:  manifested  in  childhood  great  mechanical 
'in-enni'tv,  fearing  constructed  an  electrical  machine  at  the 
age  of  fourteen:  spent  some  time  at  Glasgow  "M-6S, 
Ic^irnin-  to  make  mathematical  instruments;  practised 
this  trade  at  London  1755-56;  returned  to  Glasgow;  was 
appointed  instrument-maker  to  the  university;  studied 
French  (ic'-man.  and  music;  constructed  an  organ;  ol 
taincd  the  friendship  of  Adam  Smith  and  other  eminent 


patent  Jan.,  1769  (see  STEAM-ENGINE)  :  occupied  himself 
for  some  years  with  land-surveying,  the  engineering  of 
the  Forth 'and  Clyde  and  the  Caledonian  canals,  building 
bridges,  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
harbors  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock :  became  in  1773  a  part- 
ner with  Matthew  Boulton,  founder  of  the  famous  Soho 
works,  near  Birmingham,  where  in  1775  they  began  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines,  which  were  rapidly  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  new  features;  invented  also  a 
micrometer,  the  copying-press,  and  a  method  of  warming 
houses  by  steam;  visited  Paris  1786;  introduced  into  Eng- 
land on  his  return  Berthollet's  process  of  bleaching  with 
chlorine;  obtained,  after  long  years  of  vexatious  litiga- 
tion, the  recognition  of  his  title  to  his  principal  inventions  ; 
acquired  a  comfortable  competence ;  purchased  an  estate  at 
Hcathfield  1790;  trained  up  his  two  sons  to  the  business 
of  the  Soho  firm,  of  which  they  became  members;  retired 
from  business  1800;  invented  a  flexible  iron  pipe  for  car- 
rying water  across  the  Clyde;  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  sev- 
eral learned  societies,  corresponding  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  and  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  spent  his  closing  years  in  pros- 
perity, surrounded  by  friends  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by 
his  admirable  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  qualities.  D. 
at  Heathfleld  Aug.  25, 1819.  He  was  buried  beside  Boulton 
in  Handsworth  church,  a  statue  by  Chantrey  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  national  subscription,  and  a  copy 
in  bronze  stands  in  front  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 
(See  J.  P.  Muirhead's  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Inventions  of  James  Watt  (3  vols.,  1854)  and  Lives  by 
Muirhead  (1858),  Smiles,  and  Lord  Brougham.) 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Watt  (JAMES,  JR.),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Feb.  5, 
1769  ;  became  proficient  in  the  natural  sciences ;  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  ; 
resided  at  Paris  several  years  from  1789;  manifested  his 
sympathy  with  the  French  revolution  until  the  excesses  of 
the  Jacobins  changed  his  sentiments,  when  he  was  de- 
nounced as  an  enemy  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Italy ;  returned 
to  England  1794;  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  manu- 
facturing firm,  of  which  he  ultimately  became  the  head,  and 
made  important  improvements  in  steam-engines  to  adapt 
them  to  the  requirements  of  ocean  navigation.  D.  at  Aston 
Hall,  near  Birmingham,  June  2,  1848. 

Watt  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in 
1774;  was  in  early  life  a  farm-laborer  and  cabinetmaker; 
studied  at  Glasgow  University  1793— 97 ;  was  licensed  to 
practise  surgery  and  pharmacy  1799 ;  resided  as  a  surgeon 
at  Paisley  1799-1810;  removed  to  Glasgow  in  the  latter 
year,  and  lectured  there  on  surgery  with  great  success,  be- 
coming physician  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  and  president 
of  the  faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  city.  D. 
at  Glasgow  Mar.  12,  1819.  Author  of  several  medical 
treatises  and  of  an  important  work,  Bibliothec.a  Britnnnica, 
or  a  General  Index  to  British  and  Foreign  Literature  (Ed- 
inburgh, 4  vols.  4to,  1821-24),  published'  after  his  death  by 
his  two  sons,  who  had  aided  him  in  the  work — JOHN,  who 
d.  1821  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  JAMES,  who  d.  1829,  aged 
twenty-six.  The  work  was  purchased  by  Archibald  Con- 
stable A  Co.  for  £2000,  for  which  bills  were  given,  but  the 
failure  of  that  great  publishing-house  deprived  the  family 
of  Dr.  Watt  of  its  whole  fortune,  and  Miss  Watt,  the  last 
surviving  child  of  the  bibliographer,  died  at  Glasgow  in  a 
workhouse  in  1864. 

Watteau'  (ASTOISE),  b.  in  Valenciennes  in  1684; 
struggled  with  poverty  in  youth ;  practised  scene-painting, 


coarse  engraving,  and  designing:  was  roused  to  emulation 
by  paintings  by  Rubens  in  the  Luxembourg;  attempted 
historical  art,  but  was  soon  led  by  natural  genius  to  the 
field  where  he  made  himself  distinguished.  Possessing  a 
light  touch,  an  eye  for  brilliant  and  harmonious  color,  a 
graceful  fancy,  and  a  refined  taste,  he  described  court  and 
popular  life  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  balls,  masquerades, 
files  champetres,  pastoral  scenes,  with  landscapes,  garden?, 
groups  of  people  and  animals,  with  admirable  freshness,  bril- 
liancy, and  point.  The  popularity  of  his  style  created 
many  imitators,  who,  however,  came  far  short  of  his  excel- 
lence. Though  his  health  was  broken  and  he  died  young 
(in  1721),  he  left  numerous  pieces,  which  are  preserved,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Paris.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGIIAM. 

Wat'tensac,  tp.,  Prairie  co.,  Ark.  P.  660. 
Wat'tcrson  (HENRY),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16, 
1840;  owing  to  his  defective  eyesight  was  educated  almost 
entirely  at  home;  began  his  journalistic  career  at  a  very 
early  age  as  a  dramatic  and  musical  critic;  in  1858  became 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Jtevicir,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributed to  the  State*,  a  journal  of  liberal  opinions  pub- 
lished at  Washington;  went  in  1861  to  Tennessee,  and 
drifted  into  the  rebellion,  doing  casual  duty  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  till  the  close  of  the  war,  except  a  year  spent  in 
editing  the  Kelel  at  Chattanooga;  when  the  war  closed, 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  remaining 
there  until  a  year  later,  when  he  succeeded  George  D.  Pren- 
tice as  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal ' ;  in  1868  the  Journal 
was  consolidated  with  two  other  newspapers,  and  became 
the  Courier-Journal,  with  Mr.  Watterson  as  part  owner  and 
editor-in-chief.  He  is  married  and  has  a  family.  He 
was  in  1876  elected  to  Congress.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

W'at'terstown,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.  P.  580. 
Wat'tle-Bird,  the  Anthochcnra  carnnculata,  so  named 
from  the  large  wattles  on  its  neck.  It  is  a  honey-eater  of 
Southern  Australia,  of  large  size  and  bold,  active  habits, 
living  on  the  honey  and  insects  it  obtains  from  the  flowers 
of  the  llanksias,  which  cover  the  waste  lands  of  that  region. 
It  has  a  loud,  disagreeable  note.  The  yellow  wattle-bird, 
A.  inauris,  is  a  gregarious  bird  of  that  continent,  of  some 
importance  for  the  excellent  oil  which  it  abundantly  affords. 
Wat'tle-Tur'key,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
brush-turkey  or  Tallegalla  Lathami  of  Australia.  (See 
BRUSH-TURKEY  and  MEGAPODID.E.) 

Wattrelos',  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  has 
large  oil-mills  and  cotton-spinning  factories.  P.  12,315. 
Watts,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.  P.  725. 
Watts  (ALARIC  ALEXANDER),  b.  in  London,  England, 
Mar.  16,  1799;  became  a  teacher  at  Putney  and  at  Man- 
chester; published  a  successful  volume  of  Poetical  Sketches 
(1822) ;  was  successively  editor  of  the  Leeds  Intclliijcncer, 
the  Manchester  Courier,  and  the  London  Xtniitlitnl ;  found- 
ed and  conducted  for  ten  years  the  United  Service  Gazette 
1833-43  ;  consumed  his  property  by  six'chancery  suits  with 
his  partner  in  that  enterprise;  edited  a  scries  of  annual 
volumes,  The  Literary  Souvenir  (1825-35);  published  his 
selected  poems,  Lyrics  of  the  Heart  (1851),  and  received  in 
1853  a  pension  of  £100  per  annum.  D.  at  Kensington 
Apr.  5,  1864. — His  wife,  a  sister  of  B.  B.  and  J.  II.  Wiflen, 
was  a  poetess  of  some  repute. 

Watts  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  May  9.  1801 ; 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  1819 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1824;  was  reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1831-45,  publishing  20  vols. ;  became  president  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.  1845  ;  was  appointed  presi- 
dent-judge of  the  ninth  district  1849;  was  distinguished 
as  a  scientific  farmer ;  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  president  of  its 
first  board  of  trustees  1854,  and  became  in  1871  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  of  agriculture  at  AVashington. 

Watts  (GEORGE  FREDERICK),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1820 ;  early  achieved  considerable  success  as  a 
portrait  and  historical  painter;  gained  at  the  Westminster 
Hall  competition  of  1843  one  of  the  three  highest  prizes  of 
£300  by  his  cartoon  of  Caractaeui ;  studied  in  Italy  1S44— 
46;  obtained  in  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  of  1845 
a  prize  of  £500  for  his  Echo  and  Alfred  the  Great,  which 
were  purchased  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which 
he  was  subsequently  commissioned  to  execute  the  fresco 
St.  George  overcoming  the  Dragon,  from  Spenser  (Is.'iS); 
painted  at  the  W.  end  of  the  new  hall  at  Lincoln's  Inn  a 
large  design  in  fresco  representing  the  great  lawgivers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  (1861),  but  has  of  late  years 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  portrait-painting,  rarely  exhib- 
iting at  the  Royal  Academy. 

W'atts  (HENRY),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  about  1825; 
received  a  thorough  scientific  education,  partly  in  Germany  : 
became  a  professional  chemist  at  London,  where  he  has  lee- 


turcd  on   that  subject;  translated  Gmclin's 
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subsequently  as  U.  8. district-attorney,  at  Philadelphia;  sat 

some  years  in  the  legislature;  took  an  active  part  in  noli- 
tics,  and  was  minister  to  Austria  1808-69. 

Watts  (ISAAC),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Southampton,  England 
July  14,  1(174.  son  of  a  nonconformist  schoolmaster  l,v 
whom  hi,  early  education  was  directed;  studied  at' the 
Southampton  freo  school  and  at  Rev.  Thomas  Row,.',  dis- 
sciitini;  academy  in  London;  became  a  private  tutor  at 
Stoke  Ncwinjiton  Io!l6:  was  assistant  minister  lfl»8  and 
pa-tor  171)2  of  the  Mark  Lane  Independent  congregation 
London  ;  was  forced  by  ill-health  in  1712  to  retire  from  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry,  and  having  gone  on  a  visit  to 
his  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobald's,  Nowington 
was  persuaded  to  remain  there  indefinitely  as  a  guest,  and 
so  continued  for  thirty-six  years  until  his  death,  Nov  25 
17  IS.  He  was  buried  in  liunhill  Fields,  was  of  diminutive 
size  and  somewhat  deformed  in  person,  and  was  never  mar- 
ried, lie  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  was 
much  beloved  for  his  cheerfulness,  his  wit,  and  his  truly 
philosophical  traits  of  character.  Author  of  Logic,  nr  the 
Kiijht  Ute  of  Kcamn  in  the  Inquiry  after  Truth  (1725),  The 
Improvement  <>f  the  Mind  (1741),  and  many  volumes  of  re- 
ligious and  educational  treatises,  but  is  best  remembered 
by  his  f'nulnu  and  l/ymiu,  which  have  ever  since  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  services  of  song  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  English-speaking  Protestant  denominations.  "  He  was," 
says  Montgomery,  "almost  the  inventor  of  hymns  in  our 
language."  Monuments  have  been  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Abncy  Park  and  Westminster  Abbey,  a  statue  by  Chan- 
trey  was  dedicated  at  Southampton  1861,  and  the  foundation 


Johnson,  Milncr,  and  Southey. 

Watts  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  5,  1715;  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  land-proprietors  of  the  colony ;  mar- 
ried Ann,  daughter  of  Stepnen  De  Lancey,  July,  1742 ;  was 
for  many  years  a  representative  in  the  assembly  and  a 
member  of  the  council  1757-75;  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  and  trustees  of  the  New  York  Society  Library 
1754;  presented  its  first  clock  to  the  New  York  Exchange 
1760 ;  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital 1760  ;  was  the  most  trusted  adviser  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Gov.  James  De  Lancey,  and  in  1775  withdrew  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  D.  in  Wales 
in  Aug.,  1789.  His  property  was  confiscated,  but  a  con- 
siderable portion  was  granted  to  his  sons  Robert  and  John 
July  1,  1784. — His  daughter  ANN  married  C'apt.  Kennedy, 
who  became  earl  of  Cassilis. 

Watts  (JOHN),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  New  York 
City  in  1749  ;  was  the  last  royal  recorder  of  New  York  City; 
was  three  times  Speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly  ;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1793-96;  judge  of  Westehester  co.  1802- 
08  ;  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan 
House.  New  York,  to  which  he  made  a  munificent  donation. 
D.  in  New  York  Sept.  3,  1836.  He  married  his  cousin,  Jane 
De  Lancey,  and  was  grandfather  of  liens.  Philip  Kearny 
and  John  Watts  do  Peyster. 

Watts  (JOHN  S.),  b.  in  Boone  co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  19, 1816; 
graduated  at  Indiana  University;  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Indiana ;  was  twice  elected  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  ;  served  in  the  legislature ;  was  appointed 
by  Prcs.  Fillmore  associate  justice  of  New  Mexico;  subse-  I 
quently  practised  his  profession   in  that  Territory;  was  ! 
elected  a  delegate  in  Congress  1860;  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  troops  for  the  Union  armies,  and  was  appointed  by 
Pros.  Johnson  in  1868  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  Mexico. 

Watts  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,in  1812; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1831,  and  in  medicine  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1835 ;  was 
appointed,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  lecturer  on  anat- 
omy at  the  Vermont  Medical  College;  became  in  1838  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  there,  end  also  in  the  medical  college  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  occupied  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1839 
until  his  death  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  presiding 
officer,  and  was  from  1859  an  attending  physician  of  the 
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|  e  spoken,  and  the  collection!  o      mecana  .^of 
literature  generally  were  r.i«d  from  ln.igni«<»ooe 
parative  completcne...    Mr.  W.tu  left  no  „, 
ai  a  monument  of  hit  iurprUing  abilitiL  a«l 
known  as  the  author  of  c,,ntribmion.  to  IhYqJElJK 
and  to  the  TraMatlimu  of  ,„„,.,,  TOieti      MVrf25J 
M  biographie.  of  Scandinavian,  Hungarian,  Ru^Un  „ 
Poli,.h  celebrities  in  Knighf,  (>/„,»</,„.  and  of  Ih.  .«*.** 

>"A  L-zyz  «•— 


<T"°"A»  H'"-).  *>•  in  Butler  «,.,  Ala.,  abort 
;  wa»  member  of  th.  State  leffiflature  lMJ-4i  i 
moved  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and  wai  again  elected 
to  the  legislature  1841-53;  wa.  now  retrial  ai^mWl 
most  prominent  of  the  leader*  of  the  Whig  part;  In  hii 
State,  and  wa.  ran  M  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pratt. 
dential  elector  on  the  Bell-Everett  ticket  in  I8M;  wu 
strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  MceMion.  but  when  Ala- 
bama passed  her  ordinance  withdrawing  from  thi 
he  east  his  fortunes  with  her  people;  fir.t  cm 
federate  military  service  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  (Apr.,  1802),  where  he  greatly  di-iin- 
guished  himself,  resigned  to  take  the  petition  of  attoran- 
generat  in  Pre».  Davii'i  cabinet  Thi«  pooition  he  al*o 
resigned  in  186.1,  to  111  the  office  of  governor  of  hi.  !*uu, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected  ;  wu  deposed  from  Ihi.  office, 
which  he  filled  with  great  ability,  under  the  Rec,m«trii,-iion 
policy  of  the  Federal  government.  He  still  (  1878)  reiidM 
in  Montgomery,  pursuing  the  practice  of  law. 

ALKXAKDKR  ii.  STEPHK<I>. 

Watts  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  in   175:1:  bec.me  a> 
eminent  Ime  engraver.     D.  Deo.  7,  1851.     He  published 
The  tfcati  of  the  Xobility  unit  Gentry,  in  n  Cnlln-tinx  .,/  lla 
matt  laltrntiay  and  I'iflnretque  FI'CIM  (84  platen,  177H-**), 
-t    Collection  of  Colored   View*  in  ike   Tnrklik  Pronmatf, 
with  Detcriptiont  in  French  and  Englitk  (U01-OS),  and  a 
fine  collection  of  views  of  the  city  of  Bath. 
Watts'bnrg,  p.-b.,  Erie  eo.,  Pa.    P.  28«. 
Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection,  a  celebrated  episode  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  king  of  England.     During  the 
minority  of  that  monarch  the  government  wu  in  the  haadi 
of  his  ambitions  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Laneaiter  and  of 
Cambridge,  both  married  to  Spanish  nrinceMef,  through 
whom  they  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Culile.     The  ex- 
pcnscs  attending  their  foreign  projects  and  the  lingering 
war  with  France  having  exhausted  the  ordinary  revenue*, 
the  Parliament  assembled  at  Northampton  imposed  a  poll 
or  capitation  tax  (Nov,  5,  1380)  on  each  male  or  frmale 
above  the  age  of  fifteen  years;  which  wa«  rigorously  en- 
forced, and  became  the  occasion  of  disturbance*  in  fevcral 
places.    At  Dartford,  in  Kent,  a  laboring-man,  one  Waller 
or  Wat,  known  as  "the  Tiler  "from  hi>  occupation,  (truek 
dead  a  tax-collector,  whom  he  accused  of  grow  iniull  to  bii 
daughter,  early  in  June,  1381,  and  calling  hi*  neighbors  to 
shield  him  from  punishment,  soon  found  hlmtelf  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  multitude;    and  the  excitement 
spreading  over  the  nine  south-eastern  counties,  a  inarch 
against   London  was  determined  on  for  th*  redrew  of 
grievances.     A  vast  mob,  usually  laid  to  have  numbered 
100,000,  reached  Blackheath,  near  London.  June  12,  1381, 
took  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of  London,  burned 
the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace  (June  13),  plundered  a  por- 
tion of  the  city,  seized  the  Tower,  put  to  death  the  lord 
treasurer,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (June  14),  destroyed  the  Savoy  Palace,  the  archbi.h- 
op's  palace,  and  the  priory  of  St.  John'*.  Clerkenwell,  and 
advanced  to  Smithfield  (June  15),  where  they  were  met  by 
some  of  the  authorities,  with  the  young  kitfg  at  their  head. 
In  the  parley  which  ensued  the  arrogance  of  Wat  wai  M 
great  that  Sir  William  Walworth  rushed  upon  him,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot,    Richard  displayed  great  preMM* 
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WAUBECK— WAVE-LENGTHS. 


of  mind  in  a  situation  of  groat  danger;  he  declared  to  the 
excited  mob  that  he  would  be  their  leader,  and  actually 
conducted  them  out  of  the  city.  On  the  following  da.v  they 
were  attacked  by  Sir  William  Knollys,  dispersed,  and  their 
lenders  mercilessly  punished. 

Wau'beck,  p.-v.,  Maine  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.     P.  222. 

Waubeck,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pepin  co.,  Wis.     P.  360. 

Waucon'da,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lake  co.,  111.     P.  1120. 

Waucnl'la,  tp.,  Sedgwick  co.,  Kan.     P.  209. 


officiatin"  at  it-  principal  London  church  in  Wells  street 
from  1782  until  his  death,  Dec.  14,  1827.  A  Memoir,  n,th 
X,l,cti<,m  from  kin  Epistolary  Correspondence,  Pulfit  lie- 
collections,  etc.  (1830),  was  published  by  llev.  James  Hay 
and  Hev.  Henry  Belfrage,  I).  D. 

Waugh  (KnwiN).  b.  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England, 
Jim.  29,  1817 ;  educated  at  the  commercial  academy  of  that 
place  :  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and  printer ;  worked 
at  his  trade  as  a  journeyman  nearly  ten  years;  was  then 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Lancashire  public  school  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  a  national  plan  of  secular 
education  ;  filled  that  post  five  years,  and  has  since  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  literature,  having  by  his  cultivation  of 
the-  dialect  of  his  native  county  won  the  designation  of 
"  the  Lancashire  poet."  Author  of  Sketches  of  Lancashire 
Life  and  Localities  (1855;  4th  ed.  1869),  Poems  and  Lan- 
cashire Soiii/s  (1859;  new  ed.  1870),  Rambles  in  the  Lake 
Country  and  its  Borders  (1862),  Tufts  of  Heather  from  the 
Lancashire  Moors  (1864),  Home  Life  of  the  Lancashire 
Factory-Folk  (1866),  and  other  works.  A  selection  from 
his  poems  appeared  under  the  title  Poesies  frame  a  Country 
Garden  (2  vols.,  1865). 

Waukec'hon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shawanee  co.,  Wis.  P. 
315. 

Wauke'gan,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  111.,  on 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  35  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  on 
a  bluff  80  feet  above  and  overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  with 
a  wide  beach  separating  the  town  from  the  lake.  Waukegan 
is  the  location  of  valuable  mineral  springs ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Glen  Flora,  the  Magnesia,  and  the 
McAllister  group.  The  natural  beauty  of  its  location,  its 
springs,  its  saluority,  its  nearness  to  Chicago,  and  conve- 
nient railroad  facilities  have  made  it  a  favorite  place  of 
residence  for  many  Chicago  business-men,  and  a  pleasure 
resort  for  many  families.  The  lumber,  brick,  tanning,  flour, 
and  fishing  interests  are  considerable.  The  town  contains 
a  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  9  churches,  public 
schools,  a  commercial  college,  St.  Albertus  Academy,  4 
hotels,  society  libraries,  apublic  park,  waterworks  supplied 
from  an  artesian  well,  and  a  volunteer  fire  department. 
Its  principal  manufacturing  establishments  are  a  pump- 
factory,  scaleworks,  agricultural  works,  a  woollen-factory, 
machine-shops,  a  wood-working  establishment,  1  sash  and 
blind  factory,  1  brewery,  4  carriage-factories,  and  a  table- 
factory.  Waukegan  was  settled  in  1838.  Pop.  of  city, 
4507 ;  of  tp.  507.  PARTRIDGE  BROS.,  PUBS.  "  GAZETTE." 

Wauke'sha,  county  of  S.  E.  Wisconsin,  drained  by 
Fox  and  Bark  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Chicago  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R. ;  surface  level,  with  alternate  prairie  and 
woodland,  and  numerous  small  lakes ;  soil  fertile.  There 
are  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  limekilns,  and  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  and  saddlery.  Live- 
stock, especially  sheep,  numerous.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Waukesha. 
Area,  576  sq.  m.  P.  28,274. 

Waukesha,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis., 
on  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  20  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee,  is  the  principal  watering-place  in  Wisconsin, 
and  is  noted  for  the  efficacy  of  its  springs  for  kidney  and 
liver  complaints.  Waukesha  contains  the  Wisconsin  State 
industrial  school  for  boys,  also  Carroll  College,  2  banks,  3 
newspapers,  6  hotels,  an  iron-foundry,  1  woollen  manufac- 
tory, extensive  lime  and  building-stone  quarries,  flouring- 
mills,  1  brewery,  and  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory.  Pop.  of 
v.  2633 ;  of  tp.  3877.  H.  M.  YOUMANS,  ED.  "  FREEMAN." 

Wau'kon,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.,  18  miles 
from  Mississippi  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  dis- 
trict, contains  5  churches,  an  excellent  graded  school,  1 
newspaper,  several  wagon -factories,  a  public  library,  2 
hotels,  1  fanning-mill,  1  bank,  and  a  narrow-gauge  railway. 
Principal  business,  farming  and  trade  in  agricultural  ma- 
chinery. P.  809.  E.  M.  HANCOCK,  ED.  "  STANDARD." 
Wauman'da,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.  P.  1138. 
W'aupac'a,  county  of  Central  Wisconsin,  intersected 
by  Waupaca  and  Einbarras  rivers,  having  Weyauwegan 
Lake  in  its  S.  part,  and  traversed  by  Wisconsin  Central 


and  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pcpin  R.  Rs. ;  surface  undulating, 
much  of  it  being  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  furnish 
largo  quantities  of  lumber.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw- 
mills, tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages,  iron  castings,  and  woollen  goods.  Staples, 
lumber,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wool.  Cap.  Wau- 
paca. Area,  648  sq.  m.  P.  15,539. 

Waupaca,  city,  cap.  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wis- 
consin Central  R.  R.,  135  miles  S.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  has  5 
churches,  good  schools,  excellent  water-power,  several  mills, 
factories,  and  foundries,  and  1  newspaper ;  city  chartered 
in  1875.  P.  2042.  C.  M.  BRIGHT,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Waupon'see,  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  111.     P.  720. 

Wau'pun,  v.,  partly  in  Dodge  co.,  Wis.  P.  of  part  of 
v.  in  this  co.  1101. 

Waupun,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.,  68  miles 
N.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  on  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  I'aul 
R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  4  hotels,  2 
carriage-factories,  and  pump  and  windmill  works.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  2J  miles  dis- 
tant, by  two  lines  of  stages.  P.  of  v.  924 ;  of  tp.  2161. 
J.  W.  OLIVER,  ED.  "LEADER." 

Waure'gan,  p.-v.,  Windham  co.,  Conn. 

Wau'san,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Wisconsin  Valley  R.  R.  and  on  Wisconsin  River,  has  6 
churches,  a  fine  school-house,  2  public  halls,  2  banks,  3 
newspapers,  2  wooden-ware  factories,  2  machine-shops,  sev- 
eral hotels,  and  5  large  saw-mills.  Principal  business,  lum- 
bering and  farming.  P.  of  v.  1349  ;  of  tp.  1797. 

V.  RINGLE,  ED.  "  WISCONSIN  RIVER  PILOT." 

Wan'seoii,  p.-v.,  Clinton  tp.,  and  cap.  of  Fulton  co., 
0.  P.  1474. 

Wausha'ra,  county  of  Central  Wisconsin,  drained  by 
Fox,  Pine,  and  White  rivers:  surface  undulating  and  well 
wooded,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats, 
lumber,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Wautoma.  Area, 
648  sq.  m.  P.  11,279. 

Wauto'ma,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis., 
22  miles  from  Berlin,  the  nearest  railroad  station,  has  2 
churches,  a  graded  school,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  3  wagon- 
shops,  and  1  flouring-mill.  P.  801. 

W.  S.  MONROE,  ED.  "WAUSIIARA  ARGUS." 

Wauwato'sa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Milwaukee  co.,  Wis.     P. 


Wauze'ka,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  CO.,  Wis.     P.  923. 

Wave.     See  WAVES,  by  J.  P.  FRIZF.LL,  C.  E. 

Wave'land,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.,  on  Logans- 
port  Crawfordsville  and  South-western  R.  R.,  37  miles  N.  E. 
of  Terre  Haute,  has  3  churches,  1  college  and  a  graded 
school,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels,  and  1  mill.  Prin- 
cipal business,  farming  and  stock-raising.  P.  about  1300. 
M.  C.  McCoiiMicK,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Wave-Lengths.  In  the  undulatory  theory,  light  is 
supposed  to  be  propagated  in  space  by  means  of  waves. 
A  particular  ray  of  light  may  be  considered  as  perfectly 
defined  when  its  state  of  polarization,  its  wave-length,  and 
its  intensity  are  known.  The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  ray 
consisting  of  a  succession  of  plane  waves — that  is.  of  waves 
in  which  the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  the  ether  take 
place  in  the  same  plane.  Such  a  ray  is  said  to  be  plane- 
polarized,  and  in  such  a  ray  the  length  of  a  wave  is  defined 
to  be  the  distance  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  ray  be- 
tween two  nearest  successive  particles  which  at  any  given 
instant  are  in  the  same  states  of  displacement  and  motion. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  1,  A  B  represents  the  axis  of  a  ray — that 
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is  to  say,  the  direction  in  space  in  which  the  light  moves. 
The  plane  of  the  paper  is  the  plane  of  vibration.  Particles 
a  and  b  are  in  the  same  states  of  displacement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  axis  A  B,  since  both  are  on  the  axis.  They  are 
also  in  the  same  states  of  motion,  since  6  is  just  beginning  to 
execute  its  Nth  vibration  when  a  has  completed  its  («  +  l)th 
vibration,  and  the  two  are  moving  in  the  same  direction  : 
al  bi,  b\c\,  0362,  &2C2  are  in  like  manner,  by  definition, 
wave-lengths.  Our  definition  also  applies  to  the  cases  of 
elliptically  and  circularly  polarized  rays.  In  these  the 
particles  of  the  ether  revolve  in  ellipses  or  in  circles,  the 

? lanes  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  ray. 
t  is  easy  to  see  that  a  ray  might  pass  from  one  state  of 
polarization  to  another  without  changing  the  lengths  of  its 


component  waves.     The  intensity  of  the  light  at  any  point 
depends  upon  the;  extent 
of  the  vibrations  of  each  FIG.  2. 

piutirlo  of  the  ether  at 
that  point.  This  extent 
is  termed  the  ii/ii/iliimle 
of  the  vibration,  and  the 
intensity  corresponding 
to  a  given  wave  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square 
of  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations.  Thus,  in  Fig.  2  we 
have  with  the  same  wave-length  several  different  degree. 
of  intensity. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  wave-length  is  the 
only  invariable  characteristic  of  a  ray  of  light,  since  it  is 
not  affected  by  changes  in  the  intensity  or  in  the  state  of 

Stolarization.  It  has  become  usual  to  denote  the  wave- 
ength  by  the  letter  A,  and  to  express  it  in  decimals  of  a 
millimetre,  the  millionth  of  a  millimetre  forming  a  con- 
venient unit.  When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  an  optically 
less  to  an  optically  more  dense  medium,  the  wave-lengths 
of  the  component  elementary  rays  are  shortened.  If  the 
elementary  rays  differ  in  wave-length,  the  waves  will  be 
shortened  in  precisely  the  same  ratio.  In  like  manner, 
the  waves  are  lengthened  in  the  same  ratio  when  the  rays 
]M-^  from  a  more  to  a  less  dense  medium.  Hence,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  optically  the  medium  in  which  the  light 
is  moving,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  theoretically  best  to 
give  the  wave-length  when  referred  to  motion  i»  vacua. 
But  in  practice  the  wave-length  in  air  is  usually  given  as 
more  convenient,  small  changes  in  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature of  the  air  having  an  insensible  influence  in  chang- 
ing the  lengths  of  the  waves.  (For  the  method  of  deter- 
mining wave-lengths  experimentally  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  UNDULATORY  THEORY  OP  LIGHT.)  The  earliest  ac- 


"  •  - 

eurate  measurement,  are  tbow  of  Fraunhofer      lloi 
««'  *  •  ,  Muremenu  have  £„  • 

l,nWVVr  ''"r  "''"'-••"•  M"<*rt-  "•»  A«Irt*.> 
result,  of  ihe  I,,.,  „„„„  ,  Ferrer  .r. 

1  "'"iH'  I  '••  •  >ntden  ».     When  the  WIT*!) 

dLtl"  r"','""1'" "'  "*"•'"«'  -I" 

'•n.m,rd  »„!,  ,,,,,.,., tl,o«,  of  Intermediate  line.  nMj 

»  determined  by  int.rpol.tion.    Thalen  h..  en 
thi.  purpose  the  method  of  compari, 
writer  of  this  article,  and  ha.  in  tbi.  manner  ", 
extended  the  result,  of  AngrtrBm.    Normal  map. 
spectrum  are  tbow  in  which  each  cnaracUrirtlc  «r  I.  laid 

exZdT"  '  "?" ,^!rdlD«  to '"  •""->•»«*.  The  Br.t 
extended  map  of  thu  kind  wa.  giten  by  the  writer  ID  1MT. 
It  contained  ^08  .peetra]  line.,  and  wa.  b.«d  partly  .p.. 
the  mewurement.  of  DlUcheiner  and  partly  on  thi  o  d«r 
mea.aren.enU  of  Angrtrom.  The  .plendid map  of  An,- 
strom  appeared  in  1869.  It  contain,  about  80o"in«,  and 
is  the  now  unireraally-recogniied  .tandard. 

The  mort  accurate  information  which  wepowe*.  at  prw- 
ent  in  regard  to  the  wave-length,  of  the  ip<- 
the  elements  i.  contained  in  the  following  ublea.  Table  I 
contain,  the  result,  of  Angstrom',  direct  and  abwlnle  OMM*. 
urea,  but  the  unit  1«  taken  a*  the  millionth  in.lead  of  the 
tcn-milhonth  of  a  millimetre,  and  only  two  decimal,  are 
given.  In  addition,  the  writer  ha.  completed,  a.  far  a. 
possible,  the  oompari.on  with  Kirchhor.  well-known  chart 
by  filling  up  the  numbers  in  Column  1,  left  very  incomplete 
by  Angstrom.  Column  K.  contain.,  therefore,  the  number 
of  the  spectral  line  upon  KirchholT.  chart  j  Column  A  the 
corresponding  wave-length ;  Column  8.  the  .ymbol  of  the 
element  of  which  the  line  i.  characteri.tic  ;  and  Column  R. 
remarks  a.  to  the  character  of  the  line..  Telluric  linn  are 
represented  by  the  symbol  Aq. 

The  wave-length,  of  the  ultra-violet  rayi  bare  been  de- 


TiBLE   I. 


K. 

A. 

8. 

B. 

E. 

A. 

B. 

a. 

K. 

A. 

a. 

a. 

A 

7110.  40 

Aq 

1352.7 

514.41 

Fe 

!"•:  l^ 

Mn 

t 

718.47 

An 

1362.9 

542.90 

Fe  and  Tl 

47IU.1 

Mn 

1 

718.25 

•^ 

1389.4 

540.49 

Fe 

472  (17 

Fe 

B 

686.71 

Aq 

1390.9 

540.33 

Fe  and  Tl 

2249.7 

471.38 

Nl 

641.0 
C 

671.72 
656.21 

Ca 
H 

1421.5 
1397.5 

537.08 
536.91 

Fe 
Fe 

Very  strong. 
Strong. 

2264 

470.24 
466.72 

1  Fe  and 

Unknown. 

651.58 

Aq 

1451.8 

533.93 

Fe 

Double. 

MJ  I 

Tl 

649.51 

Aq 

1462.8 

532.74 

Fe 

Double. 

465.41 

1     ir 

649.42 

Fe 

1466.8 

532.35 

Fe 

461.28 

Unknown. 

731.7 

646.20 

Ca 

529.G7 

Ti 

46108 

"Fe" 

736.9 

644.93 

Ca 

E      f 

526.96 

Ca  and  Fe 

438.09 

Ca 

740.9 

643.84 

Ca 

E     1 

526.87 

Fe 

457.16 

Tl 

643.01 

Fe 

1527.7 

526.59 

Fe 

(Unknown 

641.06 

Fe 

1528.7 

526.47 

Ca 

r,  .  ;  - 



I    —double. 

756.9 

639.93 
633.62 
627.71 

Fe 
Fe 
Aq 

Very  strong. 

1569.6 
1577.2 
1601.4 

523.22 
522.64 
520.78 

Fe 
Fe  and  Tl 
Cr 

/Triple— 
\  very  strong. 

.2467.0 

454.90 
4.',,;   I 

Tl 
Tl  «nd  Ca 
Fe  and  T 

Double. 

627.63 

Aq 

1604.4 

520.54 

Cr 

4.VW1 

Fe 

815.0 

626.43 

Fe 

1606.4 

520.39 

CrFe 

48U1 

Tl 

624.56 

Fe 

520.18 

Fe 

Tl 

831 

622.99 

Fe 

6j 

618.31 

Mg 

MMt 

Fe 

Strong. 

849.7 

619.07 

Fe 

by 

517.22 

Mg 

2B06JS 

445.41 

C.Mn 

860.2 

616.85 

Ca 

j 

516.85 

Nl  and  Fe 

4l:i  10 

Ca 

863.9 

616.14 

Ca 

64 

516.69 

M  "It'll  1  'r 

MM 

442.51 

Ca 

874.3 

614.08 

Ba 

1693.8 

513.88 

Fe 

2670.0 

441.48 

Fi-Mn 

876.5 

613.68 

Fe 

510.72 

Fe 

MM 

44D.4:l 

Fe 

Ptronn. 

877 
884.9 

613.58 
612.13 

Fe 
Ca 

1748.91 
1749.6  ! 

509.92 

Ni 

Double. 

2721.0 

438.28 
4.14.01 

Fe 

H 

Very  strong. 

894.9 

610.19 

Ca 

1752.6? 

509.83 

Fe 

432.52 

Fe 

607.78 

Fe 

1775.81 

O 

430.73 

Fe 

._ 

931.4 

606.47 
602.32 

FeTi 
Fe 

1776.5  1 
1777.5  f 

507.93 

FeNt 

Four  rays. 

427.13 
MM 

Fe 
Fe 

{   Uo'ubTe"* 

602.09 

Mn 

1773.5  J 

asm 

)    ^ 

601.93 

Fe 

506.4.5 

FeTl 

-i"!  '•- 

1 

597.48 

Fe 

1833.5 

504.1.1 

CaFo 

f 

422.64 

Ca 

Very  urocg. 

591.33 

Fe 

1834.5 

504.03 

CaFe 

420.16 

Fe 

Dn 

589.51 

Na 

501.78 

Fe 

419.80 

Fe 

Double. 

Di 

588.91 

Na 

501.16 

Fe 

419.11 

Fe 

1029.4 

585.66 

Ca 

500.51 

Fe 

Double. 

418.67 

Fe 

Double. 

1096 

576.20 
570.85 

Fe 
Fe 

1961 

495.69 

Fe 

(Very  strong 
t   —double. 

415J57 
415.38 

Fe 
Fe 

1174.2 

1207.3 
1217.8 

568.15 
565.77 
562.34 
561.46 
660.18 

NaandFe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Strong. 

1989.51 
1990    I 
2005.2 
2007.2 
2041.3 

493.35 

491.99 
491.82 
489.10 

FeBa 

Fe 
Fe 
Fe 

Double. 

A 

414.31 
til    1 

413.15 
410.12 
407.67 

Fe 
OneCa 

Double. 
Several  raya. 
Very  itront  . 
Double. 

1221.6 
1221.7 

559.77 
559.36 

Fe 

Ca 

2042.2 
2058 

489.02 
487.76 

Fe 
Ca 

407.10 
406.29 

IF. 

Very  itrong. 

1-231.5 

558.57 
657.18 

Fe 
Fe 

2066.2 
2067.1 

487.14 
487.06 

Fe 
Fe 

404.51 
403.29 

Mn 

Three  raya. 

12SO 

552.75 
550.06 

Strong. 

F 

486.07 
482.29 

H 

Mn 

M  '  1 
100.41 

Mn 
Fe 

Strong. 

1337.0 

546.24 

Fe 

2157 

479.18 

CoTi 

H 

':•'-! 

i  en  and 

Very  broad. 

1343.5 

545.48 

Fe 

Very  strong. 

478.27 

Mn 

H, 

:  '   ::  ' 

'    Fe 

1.3.51.1 

544.61 

Fe  and  Ti 

termined  hy  Mascart.  The  corresponding  spectral  lines 
have  not  yet  been  identified  with  those  of  any  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  they  consequently  possess  but  little  interest. 
The  shortest  wave-length  accurately  measured  is  that  of 
the  line  R  in  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the  spectrum.  For 
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this  we  have  A  =  317.7S-millionth.  of  a  millimetre,  but  rayi 
of  shorter  wave-length  have  by  special  artiUcCT  been  ren- 
dered visible.    The  longest  wave  yet  measured  is  that  c. 
responding  to  the  limit  of  sensible  rnys  < 
we  have,  according  to  Fiteau,  A  -0.00 1940. 
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1314                                                              WAVE-LENGTHS. 

TABLE  II.  —  Wave-Lengths  of  the  Metallic  Lines  according  to  Thaten. 
In  these  tables  the  first  column,  headed  "Color,"  gives  the  colored  space  in  which  the  Hue  is  found.    Column  A  gives  the  wave- 
lengths in  milliiinths  of  a  millimetre.    Column  I.  gives  the  intensity  of  the  lino  upon  a  scale  of  5,  the  number  1  indieatini;  the 
gn-aterst  intensity.    I'mli'r  fo  mull  It.  the  character  of  the  ray  is  given,  b  signifying  a  broad  line;  bb,  a  very  broail  line;  n,  a  lii-bu- 
lou*  line;  tin,  ;i  Tim1  \v  iich    s  broad  and  nebulous,  etc.    The  limits  of  the  colors  are  those  assigned  by  Listing.    The  following 
mi'MK  were  rvami  1  in  the  metallic  state:  K,  Na,  Mg,  Al,  (;,  Co,  Ni,  Zn,  Cd,  Ph,  Tl,  HI,  Cu,  Hg,  Ag,  Au,  Su,  1't,  Pd,  Os,  Sh,  As 
Te,  In.    The  other  metals  were  examined,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  chlorides.    Column  K.  gives  the  corresponding  num- 
ber of  the  line  on  Kire.hhott"s  scale,  as  detenu  ned  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 

POTASSIUM. 

M  1IONTIUM  (continued). 

ALUMINUM  (continued). 

YTTRIUM  AND  ERBIUM  (c 

Color. 

A. 

I.      li 

K. 

C.ilor. 

A. 

I.        K. 

K. 

Color. 

A. 

I.       K. 

K 

Color. 

A. 

I.       K. 

K 

Yellow 

(Jreen 

Blue... 
[ndigo 

580.3 

57S.2.T 

.   533.85 
532.25 
,    182.70 
.    430.95 

1 
1 
1 
2      ft 
2      ft 
2 
3      ft 
4 

Indigo 
Violet. 

.   430.53 
.   422.63 
421.53 
410.10 
407.8T) 

1         ft 
3 
1       bb 
3 
1       ft 

Orange 
Yellow 

.Green. 
Blue... 
Indigo 

Ultra  1 
violet 

.  I;L':UII 
..   572.25 
569.55 
559.25 
.    505.65 
.    466.20 
.    452.95 
4.-.1.1II 
547.85 
896.10 
394.30 

2        ft 
1 
1 

4        n 
1 
1 
3      b.n 
3      b.n 
4      b.n 
2        6 
2        ft 

Yellow 

Green. 

535.25 
534.55 
533.50 
528.75 

5iiii.no 

526.40 
526.10 
.123.90 
520.80 
520.00 
519.50 
513.45 
512.81 
512.10 
511.78 
508.70 
498.15 
497.10 
493.50 
490.00 
488.21 
185.41 
484.50 
484.2 
483.90 
482.20 
478.50 
476.05 
467.40 
464.30 
450.50 
442.20 
439.70 

437.40 

435.75 
430.95 
423.65 
422.70 
117.6.1 
416.70 
414.25 
412.70 
410.25 

4    },r 

4 
t 
4 
4 
4 
2    )ErJ 
2    /  Yt 
4 
5 
4 
2 
3 
1    Eril 
4 
4 
4    Erft 

!  i™ 
,Mvt 

5 

5 
4 
3      Er 
4 
4 
2 
4 
! 

1    lEr& 
1    \Ytft 

J 

1        ft 

1 

-, 
I       ft 
i 
! 
) 
S 

CALCIUM. 

Red.... 
Orange 

Yellow 

Green. 
Blue.... 

Indigo.. 

Violet- 
Ultra  1 
riolet  / 

649.8 
649.21 
646.85 
646.17 
644.90 
643.81 
616.83 
616.12 
612.12 
610.17 
585.6 
560.17 
560.02 
559.72 
559.34 
558.90 
558.76 
588.08 
534.86 

"ii" 

5     ! 
5     . 
i     

i     '.".'.'.'. 

1 
i 
1 
I 

1 
1 

...... 


ftftft 

HI 
H, 

717.8 
720.1 
731. 

736. 
740. 
863 

884 
Sill 
1029 
1217 
1219 

1224 
1235 

1443. 

1522. 
1528. 
1.  1:111. 
1532. 
1533. 
1627. 
1832. 
2058? 

606.5 
653 

855.2? 

864.7 
869.7 

SODIUM. 

<  )r;in.,'< 

Yellow 
Green.. 

.  i;i.;  mi 
615.42 
589  JO 

.-,s,s.!)(i 
.    5I1M.72 
568.14 
.II.-,.  IS 
515.25 
41IS.  •_'.', 

2 
2 
1    P, 

3°' 
3 
3 
3 
4      n 

1002.8 

KKIIi.S 

GLUCINUM. 

Blue  1  457.20J 
Indigo  ..1448.85 

3 

3 

iBlue.... 

Indigo.. 
Violet... 

ZIRCONIUM. 

Orange 

Yellow. 

jrreen.. 
.Blue.... 

indigo  . 
Violet... 

634.35 
631.00 
614.05 
613.25 
612.70 
538.45 
534.95 
519.05 
481.50 
477.10 
473.85 
470.95 
468.65 
449.75 
449.45 
444.30 
438.00 
437.00 
436.00 
424.20 
424.15 
422.85 
420.95 
420.90 
415.50 
414.90 

3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
( 
1 
! 
! 

LITHIUM. 

Red  
Orange 
Blue.... 

670.52 
610.20 

•1110.27 

1 
3 
1      ft 

CESIUM. 

Green...  |497.15  |  1  | 

526.4: 
526.34 
526.12 
526.08 
518.82 
504.12 
487.74 
484.81 
483.18 
481.16 
460.75 
458.53 
458.08 
457.83 
453.55 
453.42 
453.21 
445.52 
445.40 
443.53 
443.45 
442.50 
440.77 
440.70 
440.57 
439.30 
438.94 
438.47 
437.91 
31.80 
430.65 
430.23 
129.S5 
42894 

RUBIDIUM. 

Orange 

Blue  

Indigo.. 
Violet... 

629.65 
620.40 
616.00 
607.00 
477.60 
456.95 

4.M.IO 

420.20 

1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
-< 
5 
2      ft 

BARIUM. 

Red  
Orange. 

Yellow  . 

Green... 
Blue  
[ndigo.. 

Violet... 

652.60 
649.60 
648.30 
644.90  , 

r,:u.:»i  . 
614.06 
(illl.'.l'.l   . 
606.20  ; 
noi.su  : 
599.15   I 
597.10   r 
590.45  J 
685.25   ] 
582.70   ! 
5SI.I.S-,    , 
580.35  ! 
577.95  ; 
553.42   1 
551.84   : 
542.50   ; 
493.34   ] 
4S!P.;«   : 
455.34   I 
452.44   3 
416.55   2 
413.05   1 

) 

1    
1 

t 













...... 
ft 

718.7 

874.3 
890.2 

964.5 

1031.8 
1050 

1083 
1274.2 
1287.5 
1371.4? 
1989.5 
2031.1 

YTTRIUM  AND  ERBIUM. 

THORIUM. 

Orange 
ellow.. 

643.40   ; 
623.55   , 

Ii22.3      . 
621.80  ! 

eiff.oo  * 

619.00  : 
617.90   ; 
616.40   ! 
614.80   '. 
613.15    ] 
611.25   f 
610.60   f 
609.40  J 
608.80  £ 

Er 

. 

)Er& 

)  Yt 

)Er& 
i  Yt 
Er 
fEri 
1  Yt 

6 
Er 

Er 

569.85 
664.00 
553.70  . 
544.60   . 
637.45   ! 
491.90   ; 
4.S6.35   : 
439.25  I 
438.15   1 
428.10   1 
427.75   '< 
427.i->   1 

, 
i 

IRON. 

428.25 
427.45   5 
427.15   5 
425.39   5 
24.98   4 
424.75   5 
423.75   5 
23.30   5 
22.63    1 
21.53   2 
19.25   5 
18.&5   4 
14.30   4 
13.15   4 
09.80  5 
409.55   6 
409.18   5 
407.70   3 
96.80    1 

393.28    1 

607.15   4 
605.30   4 
603.80   S 
601.90   3 
600.30   2 
598.80   2 
598.25   4 

597.10  1 

570.65  4 
566.10   1 
564.60   4 
564.15   4 
562.95   2 
560.40  4 
559.40  4 
558.80  4 
558.05  2 
557.60  4 
556.75   4 
655.55  3 
554.40  3 
554.25  3 
552.70   1 
552.20  4 
550.90   3 
550.20  4 
549.65   2 
547.90   4 
547.75  5 
547.60   2 
547.35   4 
546.80  5 
546.55   1 
543.70   4 
540.15    1 

Red  
Orange. 

Yellow.. 

648.98   i 
639.90    1 
630.03   a 
624.54   2 
622.97   2 
619.05   2 
613.56   2 
606.45   2 
602.30   3 
601.91    4 
600.75   4 
600.21    4 
59862   4 
598.42  4 
598.28   4 
597.61    4 
597.46   4 
676.19  3 
570.83   3 
568.14   3 
566.15   3 
r>65.76    1 
563.44   3 
562.32   3 
561.45    1 
560.17   1 
559.72    1 
559.12   2 
558.56    1 
557.49   2 
557.17    1 
556.85   2 
550.59   3 
550.05   3 
)49.6S   3 





721.1 
756.9 
798.5 

849.7 
877 
912.1? 

1096.1 

200.6 
207.3 
217.8 

231.3 
239.9 
242.6 
245.1 

STRONTIUM. 

Red  
Drange. 

Fellow. 
Sreen... 
Hue  

655.00  4 
650.15   2 
640.70   1 
IWS.7H  :( 
638.00  4 
597.05  5 
585.00  5 
554.00  3 
5r,:i.:!.-i  2 
552.25  2 
550.35   2 
548.50  3 
548.00   1 
525.60  2 
523.85   1 
522.8.5  3 
522.55   3 
522.35  3 
496.75  .4 
496.15  2 
487.60  3 
487.20  3 
483.15  3 
(81.20  3 
178.35   3 
174.05  3 
172.10  3 
160.75   1 




:::::: 


i 

& 

717.5 
753.8? 

1269.5 
274.7 
286.0 
301 
317 
320.6 
539 
562 
578.5 
582 

J 

MAGNESIUM. 

Fellow., 
jreen... 

Blue  
ndigo.. 

V52.74    1 
518.30   1 
517.20   1 
516.67    1 
170.35   3 
158.65   3 
I4s.ni  :; 

&l 
6a 

g      1 

ftn 
bn 
ftn 

634.1 
649 
655.9 

ALUMINUM. 

)range.  ( 
f 
( 

37.10  3 
34.45   3 

24.40   2 

ft 

WAVK-I.l-.M.ril<. 


IHON  (coulinuiHi). 


Color. 
Yellow 


SUA1 


. 
540.48 


2 

5S9i2S   "i 
538.2 


,,. 
B8S.90 
586.68 
586.40 


Green.. 


.. 

588.24 
.134.86 
634.02 

532.73 
532.34 


180.11 


. 

VJH.ll'. 

128.91 

12H.85 

1 


. 
M6.2 

523.2 

522.1V 

520.7 

520.3 

520.1 

519.4 

519.1 

519.05 

517.1 

510.8 

516.G 

516.1 


18JJO   . 

10.70  ; 

... 

06.44   ' 

11 

05.10   ' 

! 

04.94 

I   ... 

04.12 

1 

04.01 

ll 

(00.52 

1 

,lii|. 

1  i 

199.33 

ll 

199.03 

I 

198.83 

r> 

195.67 

1 

192.31 

8  •• 

1.98 

1   .. 

ue  

1.82 

2   .. 

9.04 

ll. 

7.74 

1  . 

7.13 

ll. 

7.1).-, 

ll. 

5.92 

1    . 

S.Sli 

r, 

8.58 

5 

0.94 

r. 

0.83 

r> 

"0.65 

5 

69.08 

3 

65.34 

3  ! 

63.20 

1 

61.06 

n 

60.2f 

4 

459.19 

3  1 

Indigo. 

452.80 
441.4 

5 

440.4 

i 

438.2 

i 

434.3 

a 

432.5 

i 

431.4 

i 

430.7 

i 

429.8 

4 

429.S 

4 

428.61 

4 

427.1: 

1   1 

426.01 

)   2 

425.0 

)   1 

424.9 

<    1 

424.7 

i    4 

Violet 

423.5. 

I     ! 

423.3 

i  ;i 

422.6 

<    5 

422.1 

7  S 

421.8 

:  5 

420.9 

)  r, 

420.3 

-.  2 

419.8 

0    1 

419.1 

i  -i 

418.7 

•i  l 

418.C 

7    1 

418.1 

:    4 

417.' 

i     4 

415.: 

>  : 

415. 

r  4 

414. 

.(     4 

414. 

1      1 

IKON  (continued). 


CUHOMIUMtoooUnuM). 


<  AbUIUH  (•oaUMtll 


1397.5 
11(11.0 
1410.5 
1421.5 
M23 


I    : 

:     ; 

14MJ 

;; 
14MJ 

,. 

1448.4 

1510.3 

r. 
:  .. 


!       - 
II    I 

mi 

n  1 1 

12167 
2171.5 


IM.H 
MM 

I-!  H 
479.17 
477.87 
-17 1 1 

uu 


527.43 
520.34 
525.41 
524.6J 
620.76 
520.52 
520.37 
492.4( 
465.39 
464.6 


B04.9 
497.11 
•U 

491.1 


438.18 
43G.92 
435.91 
435.18 


1316                                                              WAVE-LENGTHS. 

(  •(  UTEIl  (continued). 

PALLADIUM. 

NUM  (continual). 
Color.           A.        I.        tt. 

K. 

TITA 

Color. 

NIUM 
X. 

(0 

I. 

ntinue 

B. 

d). 

K. 

Color. 

niimr. 

A. 

B10.4t 
SUM 

198.20 

491.15 

17".::'i 
465.07 
427.r,0 

I. 

2 
1 
1 
1 

I 

:i 

:; 
:i 
;; 

X 

:; 

B. 

n 
n 
n 

K. 

1588.3. 

2329.5 

Orange 
Yellow. 

Green.. 

Blue-... 

Indigo. 
Violet.. 

r,i2.!«i 
569.40 
.-,r,f,.sn 
r,r,.-,.i<> 
564.00 
561.80 
5.14.60 
554.20 
539.40 

5:iii.i.i 
5:11.50 

531.20 
529.50 
525.70 
1)22.80 

,V_>n.Si> 

5i«.:io 
511.65 
511.00 
487.45 
481.70 
478.70 
447.35 
427.80 
421.25 

.1 

:; 
1 

4 
4 

I 

:l 
3 

2 

I 

4 

4 
1 

4 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
3 
3 
.-, 
2 

ft 

1  16.2 

1I61.'J 

1185.6 

1264.6 

1269? 
I4D7 
1430.1 
1447 
1477 

1566.5 
1601.4 
1660 

1732.9 
2062 

2162 

Green... 

Blue  

Indigo. 
Violet.. 

.1:10.30 
Di  & 
La 
527.00 
525.7,1 
525.211 
523.35 
522.5H 
521.10 
820.35 
518.75 
518.20 
517.70 
515.70 
514.40 
513.05 
512.2.1 
511.40 
505..V1 
499.95 
4W.8M 
495.00 
493.40 
492.00 
490.00 

488.25 

486.00 
4.S5.75 
482.30 
481.10 
4811.21) 
474.70 
474.15 
473.90 
470.25 
469.10 
467.10 
466.80 
466.35 
466.10 
465.45 
461.95 
461.35 
455.90 
452.50 
452.15 

443.00 

435.41 
433.50 

429.55 

428.75 

426.80 
426.25 
423.70 
421.70 
419.60 
419.25 
414.15 
412.35 

2 

4 
S 

4 
4 
,-, 
4 
4 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
8 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 

1 

4 

4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

r 

u 

Di 
Di 

b'ii 

La 

ft 

6 

6 
1  Dii 
f  La 

&• 

I  La 

{& 

Ua 

IDIA 

f  La 

1486.8 

1519.4 
1541.4 

1716.6 
1728.8 

1895.2 

1988.6 

jnu:l.s 
2031? 

2081 
2136.8 

2214.5 
2217.8 

2G46.2? 

Orange 
Yellow. 

Green.. 

591.89 
->89.!)0 
Wfi..1:l 
173.SO 
571.40 
170.15 
WS.K5 
167.90 
567.44 
J66.1S 
564.70 
564.30 
562.90 
,159.72 
666,46 
6BL84 
5.11.18 
5.10.28 
548.89 
548.68 
648.09 
.1  17.66 
547.33 
547.05 
544.80 
544.58 
542.86 
542.50 
541.79 
540.86 
540.31 
539.61 
538.02 
.136.SS 
535.05 
5:;:i.c,s 
529.8.1 
529.67 
529.5.1 
528.78 
528.28 
527.15 
526.72 
526.50 
520.29 
525.96 
525.50 
525.10 
524.63 
523.85 
522.60 
522.30 
521.75 
520.95 
520.5.1 
520.0,1 
519.23 
518.83 
518.51 
517.30 
515.32 
515.12 
51470 
514.45 
512.86 
512.66 
511.99 
511.30 
510.86 
510.24 
ft  18.65 
507.65 
507.18 
506.55 
506.44 
506.13 
505.23 
504.34 
5n:i.!iL 
503.80 
503.5G 
502.48 
502.3S 
502.12 
501.94 
501.53 
601.33 
501.22 
.100.60 
500.10 
499.88 
499.03 
498.83 
498.10 
497.78 
497.52 
497.22 
496.77 
496.45 
494.70 
493.72 
492.75 
492.50 
492.0S 
491.90 

9 

1 
1 
8 
4 
6 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 

8 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
8 

1 

3 

4 
1 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

4 
1 
3 
3 

1 
2 
8 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
1 
j 

:• 
S 

1 

2 
1 

: 

i 

1 
4 

] 

.' 

! 

4 
i 

i 

; 

\ 

< 

i  < 

3 
3 

n 

* 
n 

ft 

ft 
6 

ft 
b 

ft 
b 
b 
ft 

MERCURY. 

Orauge. 
Yellow- 
Green... 

Blue  

Violet... 

lll.-i  HI 
.188.80 
587.10 
.17S.95 
.176.80 

.V.7.MI 

,i.v.i.,ii> 
.iir,.n.i 

586.48 

527.85 
-.21.70 
.12M.6I  i 
118.10 
i'.i.i.sn 
491.60 
«88.80 
407.85 
404.70 
N8.20 

1 

2 
4 

1 
1 

2 
:; 
i 

2 
4 

5 
D 
4 

1 

:; 
i 
i 
:; 
3 
i 

6 

n 
n 
n 
n 
n 

t 

869.2 

092.5? 
L157 

1338 
1369 

CERIUM. 

Yellow. 

Green  .. 
Blue  

Indigo. 

,1(15.40 
560.00 
556.40 
551.10 
547.20 
546.70 
546.30 
540.S.1 
539.25 
535.20 
533.00 
527.30 
519.05 
51S.7U 
516.10 
507.90 
507.20 
497.00 
471.35 
462.80 
462.40 
460.55 
459.40 
458.25 
457.85 
457.25 
456.45 
456.20 
456.05 
453.95 
452.75 
452.65 
452.30 
448.60 
448.25 
447.90 
447.15 
446.70 
446.25 
445.95 
444.85 
444.35 
442.80 
441.90 
441.00 
1:19.8.- 
439.15 
438.55 
438.20 
436.50 
429.60 
428.90 
418.55 
416.50 
414.90 
413.65 
413.25 
412.70 
412.40 

S 

-, 

5 
2 
S 

i 
6 

2 
2 
1 
8 

1 

4 
1 

B 

a 

4 
.1 
2 
1 
.1 
.5 
I 
.I 

g 
i 
g 

i 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
5 
5 
5 
2 
5 
r. 
1 
3 
:; 
2 
2 
.1 
r, 
2 
2 
2 
r, 
1 
1 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
B 
B 

...... 

ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

1249.9 

1329.1 

1:1:12.1 
1336.2 
1385 
1401.7 

nx.'j 

1460.9 
1517.9 
1623.1 
1629.2 

1775.5 
1784.5 
1938.8 

SILVER. 

inmu". 

Yellow- 
Green... 
Blue  
Indigo.. 

G03.6U 
565.60 
564.50 
562.55 
562.25 
561.05 
559.00 
558.80 
555.65 
555.15 
r,.-,2.2'l 
548.65 
547.00 
546.40 
542.35 
541.10 
540.15 
529.90 
520.87 
487.40 
466.65 
447.80 

5 

1 
4 
4 

•2 

4 
4 
4 
5 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
5 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
-1 

n 
n 
n 
n 
t 
n 
n 
n 
n 

n 
n 

n 
n 
ft 

1330 
1335 

1600 

GOLD. 

Orange. 

Yellow.. 
Green... 
Blue  

627.65 
596.00 
595.50 
583.60 
523.00 
479.21 

2 

.'I 
3 

1 
1 
:i 

809.5 
967.0 
969.6 
1042.5 
1572 
2157 

UKANIUM. 

TIN. 

Orange 
Yellow. 

Green... 
Blue  

Indigo. 

591.30 
561.90 
557.90 
556.25 
552.70 
550.90 
549.35 
548.15 
547.95 
547.70 
547.45 
538.40 
502.70 
473.10 
472.30 
454.30 
447.25 
4:-;'.i.:i5 
437.40 
436.20 
434.05 

i 
3 
3 
3 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
8 
1 
1 

Or.i'iiHC. 
Yellow- 

Green... 

Blue  
Indigo.. 

ii  15.21 
579.80 
MS.* 
558.85 
556.25 
536.85 
684.71 
533.20 
SKM 
522.40 
510.05 
502.10 
492.30 
485.80 
458.45 
452.40 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

5 
4 
2 

r, 

4 

:i 
5 
4 

:i 

2 

1 

ft 
b 

ft 
ft 

ft 
ft 

736 
1250 

1748 

PLATINUM. 

Oriin^o 
red. 
Yellow.. 

Blue  
Indigo.. 

052.20 
596.35 
584.50 
583.70 
580.60 
547.80 
547.55 
538.95 
536.75 
530.15 
522.60 
519.80 
505.95 
487.90 
485.15 
480.30 
455.18 
449.82 
444.20 
438.94 
4:!2.7l 

3 
S 

4 
4 
1 
•1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 

4 
4 

ft 

709.3 
965.5 

1325.7 

1488.2 
1576.8 

180S.1 
2057? 

DIDYMIUM  AND 
LANTHANUM. 

TITANIUM. 

Orange 

655.57 
654.28 
626.02 
625.74 
622.09 
621.41 
612.52 
609.74 
609.04 
608.32 
606.41 
599.87 
597.80 
596.53 
595.18 
592.15 

4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

& 

Orange 
Yellow 

Green.. 

634.60 
629.2S 
597.3F 
596.3S 

5SO..V 
679.71 
579.0C 
576.8C 
550.0C 
541.4C 
538.1C 
.137.11- 
533.91 
533.7E 

6 

r, 
5 
5 
.1 
.1 
1 
.I 

:i 

2 
3 
I 

4 
3 

Di 
DiLa 

1064.5 

1075.6 
1092.1 
1303.4 

< 
1 

1 

i 

i 
1 

! 

( 

WAVE-LINE-WAVKU.li  K.                                                 ,  .,-  1 

TITANIUM  (continued). 

TUNGSTEN  (continued). 

VANADIUM  (continued). 

INbll'M. 

•BHWM 
""•—• 

Colnr. 

I. 

K. 

K. 

Color. 

A. 

1 
:: 
:: 
4 
2 
1 
1 
.1 

B 

8 

:t 

:; 

B. 

K. 

Cobr. 

X 

. 

1 
1 

*. 

>. 

(Mv. 

x.   , 

410.10,  1  1     t 

lllur.... 

Indigo.. 
Violet... 

491.32 
491.11 
190.81 
489.91 

4.11.  i: 
487.81 
41i'..  In 
4*ii.7." 
188  Jd 
184,81 
484.00 
4s:i.5i 
181.81 
480.48 
479.75 
479.  IB 
477.90 
176.88 
475.70 
474.18 
472.28 
470.90 
4IW.SO 
409.00 
408.15 
466.65 
465.00 
464.4(1 
463.88 
462.9(1 
462.30 
461.67 
457.15 
45K.32 
455.53 
455.18 
454.89 
454.35 
453.55 
453.20 
452.fi! 
452.19 
451.75 
451.  If. 
450.07 
449.61 
448.10 
446.85 
445.75 
445.50 
445.25 
444.95 
444.(i.i 
444.30 
442.68 
441.78 
441.10 
440.30 
439.85 
439.30 
433.75 
432.35 
432.00 
431.80 
431.35 
431.25 
430.75 
430.50 
429.90 
429.50 
429.38 
429.07 
428.70 
428.20 
427.30 
426.30 
423.65 
418.50 
417.10 
416.30 

:: 

a 

•1 
i 
I 
•I 

2 
2 
2 
1! 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
I 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
•j 

2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
:i 
1 
2 
| 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
B 
5 
B 
5 
B 
2 
1 
5 
6 
I 
5 

B 

B 

2 
2 
:i 

1 
1 

t 

b 
b 

b 

b 

bb 
bb 

b 
b 
b 

b 
b 
b 

b 
b 

b 
b 

b 
b 

Green.. 
Blue  

Violet.. 

Ml  BO 

sm.4o 
500,70 

411.1.1(1 
IIS.T-, 
484.20 
li-.s  OB 
466.05 
405.95 
430.20 
429.50 
fM.'.lll 

li,  i..-. 
Violet. 

B)  1 

i  • 

1,,.. 
'• 

410.00 

OSMIUM. 

AIR. 

Indigo.  |44UO|  4 

i...; 
•,,-... 

^     0    w 

Gretn_ 
Blue 

MU» 

tu.w 

M7.M 
«I7JH 
«MJO 
9M.I.1 
(MJO 
SUM 

574JO 

•7I.W 
MU» 

M7JO 
8*7.41 

1 
i 
1 

4 

I 
1 

1 

4 
. 

- 
. 
1 
4 
' 
1 
'• 
1 
1 
1 

1 
- 

' 
1 
1 
i 

4 
4 
4 

i 

j 
4 
4 

B 

1 

i 
1 

1 

-' 
- 
: 

1 
j 

1 
1 

4 

B 

i 
B 
B 

1 

1 

•i 
. 

• 
i 
. 
1 

: 
'• 
4 
4 

- 
1 
I 

| 

1 
1 

1 

1 

ta 

ii 

In 
ta 

• 
• 
to 

• 
• 
ii 

AHTDIONT. 

»r.u,..,. 

Yellow. 

Green.. 
Blue.... 
Indigo. 

MJ 

'•  '  I  !'• 

1 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
I 

B 
B 

4 
2 
.'. 

B 

8 
1 
.- 
B 

B 
1 
4 

4 
1 

B 

:: 
4 
4 
1 
B 
:: 
1 

j 

...... 
1 

I 
1 

• 

II 
II 
» 

b 

K 
• 

1 

...... 

1 

m  ; 

«B7.t 
M4T 
MJ 

iiMjor 

IM 
1114 

HUB 

Hi  M 

eiiuo 
HUB 

..„:  .,. 
....-,  p, 

M  i 

N0.90 
KWJIS 
679.15 
•....-., 
580.70 
IHL70 
546.35 
B  .7  H 
I  .:  :  | 
5SUB 
KM  U 
520.80 
517.70 
614.10 
HUB 
(HJt 
BUB 
487.71 

uug 

I7SJI 

i-..  :  r. 
471.10 
469.10 
459.15 
435.20 

at  n 

MOLYBDENUM. 

(minx'- 
Yellow. 

Green.. 
Blue  

Indigo. 

602.9(1 
688.78 
USM 

679.10 

57.VCKP 

.ws.7.-. 
.wi.'.i'i 

563.10 
UtM 

HUM 

633.15 

HUM 

536.00 
497.90 
486.78 
482.95 
481.80 
475.75 
473.08 
470.65 
453.60 
447.50 
443.35 
441.15 
428.M 
432.60 
427.75 

1 
i 

2 

3 
8 
8 
4 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

3 

b 
t 

b 

M4JO 

S&4.10 

(8MO 

88UO 

847  JO 
M4.14 

MUD 

435.10 

nut 

SUM 

618J8 

51U.4S 
6I7JO 

nu 

•r 

60180 
: 
'    :  • 
80046 
800.80 
BOO.JO 
4MJS 

IM  i 
IN  i 
490.M 
48»J5 

480M 
478JO 

t'-  • 
t  :  I 
470.C6 
4«JO 
4*7.80 
:•'  || 
464.90 

.'     I  ' 
2XS4T 

VANADIUM. 

Orange 
Yellow. 

Green- 
Blue  

Indigo. 

624.05 
613.44 
611.90 
610.95 
608.90 
608.00 
MUO 
578.60 
572.50 
570.60 
570.25 
569.75 
566.80 
562.60 
562.25 
541.40 
540.10 
524.00 
523.30 
519.50 
519.15 
488.10 
487.45 
486.40 
485.10 
484.30 
483.15 
459.80 
458.50 
457.90 
457.60 
145.WI 
440.75 
440.60 
440.05 
439.50 
438.90 
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Wave-Line.    See  WAVES. 
Wa'vellite,  an  interesting  mineral  species,  a  tiydrie 
ilumiita-phoaphate,  named  after  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Wavell, 
»ho  first  recognized  it  in  Devonshire,  England,  at  the  be- 
;inning  of  this  century.     It  occurs  near  Bellows  Falls, 
1.  11.,  at  the  Washington  Mine,  Davidson  eo.,  N.  C.,  and 
n  York   and   Chester  cos.,  Pa.    It  is  found  usually  in 
adiatcd  spheroidal  masses;  of  white  or  light  colors;  trans- 
ucent;    harder  than  calcite,  approaching  fluor;    crystal- 
ystem,  right-rhombic.     Dana  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
)nP4Al6.12n20.     The  density  of  the.  Devonshire  mineral, 

W.  (inn. 
according  to  Haidinger,  |.  2.337.    StMeler.  bowc"r.  «- 
alyced  a  Hungarian  variety,  which  gate  I).  -  -' 
composition    0,.P,AI*11H,0.    Wavelliw   u   on.  ol 
phosphates,  having  «o  .mall  a  molecular  volume  tl 
writer  argues  from  this  the  elirtence  of  •  tvp*  u\ 
phosphates   with  an   enonnou.ly-con.len»«l   |.ho 
molecule.     (See  Voir.«.   MOLWH-LAB.)     W.v.ll.t.  doe. 
not,  however,  present  such  convincing  evident,  of  t 
several   other  specie*,  such  »  pitidomalncluu.   fim 
gvmmiU,  MktwiM%  the   rma.rtw,  ^t^f^J," 
others. 
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WAVERLEY  NOVELS-WAVES. 


Waverley  Novels.     See  SCOTT  (Sir  WALTER). 
Wa'verly,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  111.,  on  Jacksonville 
orth-western  and  South-eastern  R.  K.,  30  mllu  S.  W.  of 
Springfield,  contains  0  churches,  an  excellent  graded  school, 
2  bank,,  and  1  newspaper.     K  2.  ^ 


No 


Waverly,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  cap.  of  Bremer  co.,  la. 
P.  2291. 

Waverly,  p.-v.  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 

Waverly,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Van  Huron  co.,  Mich.    P.  1234. 

Waverly,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Minn.     P.  253. 

Waverly,  p.-v.,  Middlcton  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.  P. 
8S7. 

Waverly,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     P.  1339. 

Waverly,  p.-v.,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Erie  R.  K.,  2.16 
miles  W.  of  Now  York  City,  and  near  the  junction  of  Lc- 
liiili  Valley,  (ienern  Ithaca  and  Athens,  and  Southern 
Central  II.  Us.  with  the  Erie,  contains  0  churches,  a  union 
high  school,  3  banks,  an  opera-house,  3  newspapers,  5 
hotels,  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  Largo 
quantities  of  butter  and  grain  are  marketed  here.  P.  223'J. 

0.  II.  P.  KlXXKV,  Ell.  "ADVOCATE." 

Waverly,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  0.,  29  miles  N.  of  Ports- 
mouth, on  Ohio  Canal,  was  laid  out  in  1829,  and  contains 
5  churches,  a  large  union  school-house,  2  banking-houses, 
2  newspapers,  2  saw,  2  planing,  and  2  flouring  mills,  2  fur- 
niture factories,  1  tannery,  and  a  brickyard.  Principal 
business,  farming  and  stock-raising.  P.  1202. 

S.  F.  WETMORE,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Waverly,  p.-v.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  9  miles  from  Scranton,  Pa. 

Waverly,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Humphreys  co.,  Tenn.    P.  207. 

Waverly,  tp.,  Sussex  co.,  Va.    P.  945. 

Waves.  Water  is  distinguished  from  solid  bod'es  by 
its  mobility  —  that  is,  by  the  freedom  with  which  its  ele- 
mentary particles  move  with  reference  to  one  another.  It 
results  from  this  mobility  that  a  disturbance  communicated 
to  particles  of  water  at  any  point  becomes  the  occasion  of 
disturbance  to  contiguous  particles,  and  through  these  to 
particles  more  remote,  propagating  itself  in  this  manner 
to  groat  distances  in  the  form  of  oscillatory  movements 
called  waves. 

The  physical  characters  of  waves  are  familiar  to  all.  A 
etone  dropped  into  standing  water  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  circular  ridges,  spreading  till  they  reach  the  shore  or 
become  so  indistinct  as  to  escape  observation.  We  never 
remain  long  near  any  extended  body  of  water  without  ob- 
serving its  surface  ruffled  by  a  series  of  ridges  and  furrows 


in  rapid  motion,  usually  toward  the  shore.  Upon  the  great 
ocean  the  phenomenon  presents  itself  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  attain  at  times  a  height  of  30  feet, 
and  thus  move  with  the  velocity  of  a  railroad  passenger 
train.  During  our  first  sca-voyagc,  upon  observing  such 
liquid  hills  approaching  the  vessel  with  such  a  velocity,  it 
is.  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  the 
latter  is  in  danger  of  being  shattered  to  fragments.  Yet 
it  receives  but  a  moderate  shock,  and  is  lifted  with  a  move- 
ment which,  to  the  voyager  who  is  accustomed  to  it,  is  not 
even  unpleasant.  Were  the  mass  of  water  moving  with 
the  velocity  of  the  wave,  the  effect  upon  vessels  would  be 
disastrous,  as  is  readily  seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
stranded  vessel  is  broken  up  when  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  waves.  The  character  of  the  wave  is  here  ao  changed 
by  the  shelving  ground  that  the  water  has  a  rapid  move- 
ment. In  a  body  of  water  the  movement  of  any'particle 
is  controlled  by  the  proximity  of  other  particles.  No  par- 
ticle can  move  without  occasioning  a  movement  of  other 
particles,  and  it  can  only  move  in  such  a  manner  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  movement  of  the  entire  mass.  This  con- 
dition determines  the  path  in  which  each  particle  moves. 
It  moves  in  a  closed  orbit  around  its  position  of  rest,  re- 
turning to  the  same  position  at  regular  intervals.  Of  this 
fact  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  observation.  If  we  note 
the  effect  of  waves  upon  a  small  body  floating  in  the  water, 
we  shall  see  that  the  latter  is  not  carried  along  by  the  wave. 
On  the  contrary,  its  position  is  but  slightly  altered.  When 
the  crest  of  the  wave  passes  the  body,  it  moves  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  direction  of  the  wave-motion ;  when  it  is  in 
the  hollow  of  the  wave,  it  moves  slightly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  we  observe  a  float  which  gradually  sinks  in 
the  water,  we  shall  find  that  these  movements  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  surface,  but  extend  as  deep  as  our  observation 
reaches.  The  particles  of  water  move  forward  rising  and 
sinking,  and  return  sinking  and  rising,  describing  a  closed 
orbit ;  but  whether  this  orbit  is  circular  or  elliptical  cannot 
be  learned  by  observation.  Mathematicians  who  have  in- 
vestigated this  subject  find  that  in  water  of  very  great 
depth  the  orbit  of  each  elementary  particle  is  an  exact 
circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  par- 
ticle when  at  rest.  These  circular  orbits  arc  greatest  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  being  there  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
height  of  the  wave.  They  diminish  rapidly  farther  down, 
so  that  when  the  water  at  the  surface  has  a  movement  of 
20  feet,  causing  waves  20  feet  high  from  trough  to  crest,  it 
has  at  a  depth  of  50  feet  a  movement  of  only  7  feet,  and  at 
a  depth  of  200  feet  a  movement  of  not  more  than  4  inches. 
The  figure  below  shows  how  the  circular  movements  of  the 
different  particles  of  water  conspire  to  produce  the  undula- 
tions of  the  surface  which  we  call  waves.  A  B  is  the  surface 


of  the  water  when  at  rest.  The  circles  are  the  orbits  of  the 
particles  at  the  surface,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  mo- 
tion in  a  direction  opposite  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
The  particle  &',  whose  position  of  rest  is  A,  is  at  the  highest 
point  of  its  orbit ;  the  next  particle  to  the  right,  &',  whose 
position  of  rest  is  k,  is  slightly  past  the  summit  of  its  orbit, 
and  farther  to  the  right  each  particle  is  in  a  little  more  ad- 
vanced position  than  the  one  preceding.  The  particle  «', 
whose  position  of  rest  is  a,  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  its 
orbit.  The  surface  of  the  water  at  the  instant  under  con- 
sideration is  represented  by  the  curved  line  C  D,  kf  being 
the  highest  pojnt  or  crest  of  the  wave,  a'  the  lowest  point 
or  t,rough  of  the  wave.  The  motion  continuing,  the  crest 
advances  toward  the  left,  and  when  the  particle  h'  has 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  its  orbit,  that  point  becomes  the 
trough  of  the  wave,  and  a',  having  then  reached  the  highest 
point  of  its  orbit,  is  the  crest  of  the  succeeding  wave.  The 
horizontal  distance  between  the  crests  of  two  consecutive 
waves  is  called  the  length  of  the  wave.  If  we  consider 
the  particles  of  water  which,  when  at  rest,  lie  all  in  the 
same  vertical  line,  constituting  a  vertical  filament  of  water, 
these  all  arrive,  during  wave-motion,  at  the  summits  of 
their  orbits  at  the  same  instant.  The  orbits  diminish  in 
diameter  downward,  eo  that  at  a  depth  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  the  movement  practically  ceases.  The  lower  part  of 
the  filament  remains  immovable,  and  its  upper  part  bends 
like  a  stalk  of  wheat  in  a  field  under  the  action  of  the 
wind.  When  the  crest  of  the  wave  coincides  with  the  fila- 
ment, the  latter  is  erect  and  elongated.  It  then  bends  in 
the  direction  of  the  wave's  motion,  and  returns  to  its  erect 
position  when  the  trough  of  the  wave  passes.  It  is  then 


shortened  and  thickened.  It  then  bends  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  wave's  motion,  and  so  on. 

The  form  of  the  wave  is  cycloidal,  but  it  is  not  the 
common  cycloid,  which  is  a  curve  traced  by  a  point  on  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  rolling  upon  a  straight  line.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  height  of  the  wave  would  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  its  length  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  bears 
to  its  circumference;  whereas  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
definite  relation  between  the  height  and  length  of  the  wave. 
In  the  same  system  of  waves  we  always  find  the  same  re- 
lation between  the  height  and  the  length.  But  a  slight 
change  in  the  direction  or  intensity  of  the  wind  gives  rise 
to  a  different  system  in  which  a  different  relation  exists. 
Different  systems  of  waves  often  occur  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  at  the  seashore  that 
at  intervals  a  wave  occurs  much  higher  than  the  preceding. 
This  arises  from  the  coincidence  of  two  waves  belonging 
to  different 'systems.  To  the  same  cause  is  due  the  "seas" 
which  break  over  the  decks  of  vessels,  carrying  away  every- 
thing not  securely  fastened. 

The  velocity  of  a  wave  depends  upon  its  length.  To 
find  this  velocity  when  the  length  is  known,  wo  first  find 
the  radius  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  the  length  of 
the  wave.  Designate  this  radius  by  r,  the  velocity  is  the 
same  that  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in  falling  freely 
through  a  height  equal  to  one-half  r.  To  find  the  radius 
of  the  orbit  of  a  particle  at  a  given  depth  bclmv  the  sur- 
face, divide  the  given  depth  by  r,  and  find  the  number  of 
which  this  quotient  is  the  natural  logarithm.  Divide  r  by 
this  number,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  radius  sought. 
Waves  in  deep  water  usually  arise  from  the  action  of  the 


WAVES. 


wind,  and  their  motion  when  unobstructed  is  in  the  same 
direction  it*  I'"'  wind  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  How 
powerfully  tho  wind  acts  in  uccc I,. ration  of  the  molecular 
inovi'iiiciit.i  to  which  wnvcs  are  due  will  appear  upon  a 
little  reflection.  Tlic  <-lr\nted  purt  of  the  wave  is  fully 
o\posi.i|  to  the  nclioii  of  the  wind,  und  here  the  particles 
of  water  lire  moving  in  the  same  direction  an  the  win  I. 
The  trough  of  the  wave,  in  which  tlie  particle?  arc  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  is  mainly  screened  from  tho  ac- 
tion of  tin-  wind  by  the  neighboring  crest.  When  the  wind 
|i,-:n-  to  Mow  while  the  water  If  smooth,  It  might  appear 
dillieiilt  to  understand  how  it  can  originate  wave-, 
the  wind  would  seem  to  exert  a  uniform  prepare  upon  all 
parts  of  the  surface.  The  wind,  however,  never  acts  with 
ii  perfectly  uniform  und  steady  pressure.  There  is  always 
;li  of  inequality  to  cause  a  ruffling  of  the  surface, 
and  the  minute  wave?,  once  formed  »o  as  to  present  a  sur- 
fiu-c  to  the  direct  action  of  tho  wind,  arc  rapidly  increased 
in  magnitude.  They  continue  to  increase  until  they  have 
attained  n  velocity  nearly  c.|mil  to  that  of  the  wind. 

The  teii'lencv  of  wave1*  is  to  form  in  long  lines  at  right 
niiL'lc-  t"  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  tendency  is  the 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  expanse  of  water  is  un- 
limited and  tho  wind  unvarying  in  force  and  direction. 
We  rareiv.  however,  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
phenomenon  of  waves  in  its  entire  simplicity.  Under  the 
nio-i  favorable  circumstances  the  eye  can  follow  tho  wave 
longitudinally  hut  a  very  short  distance.  Neither,  if  we 
upon  th»  crest  of  a  wave  and  endeavor  to  follow 
ils  inov  eiuent,  can  we  trace  it  to  any  great  distance  before 
it  disappears  and  ft  new  wave  arises.  The  more  common 
case  is  a  system  of  waves  caused  by  a  local  wind,  crossed 
in  dim-rent'  directions  by  other  systems  originating  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  ocean,  and  by  waves  reflected  from  the 
shore,  the  whole  often  forming  a  tumultuous  commotion  of 
waters,  in  which  scarcely  any  law  of  movement  can  be 
. rnized.  This  shows  that  different  simple  movements 
,,i  the  elementary  particles  may  coincide  and  superpose 
themselves  upon  one  another  in  all  conceivable  ways. 

The  preceding  refers  to  waves  in  deep  water — that  is, 
water  so  deep  that  the  bottom  exerts  no  influence  upon  the 
movements  of  the  elementary  particles.  These  move  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  though  the  depth  were  in- 
finite. Hence,  the  preceding  is  called,  for  distinction,  the 
theory  of  waves  in  water  of  infinite  depth.  In  water  of 


moderate,  depth  the  proximity  of  the  bottom  exerts  an  in- 
fluence the  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  depth  is  less. 
Where  the  depth  is  considerable,  this  influence  manifests 
itself  in  a  slight  horizontal  movement  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom.  As  tho  depth  diminishes,  this  horizontal  move- 
ment increases,  until  finally,  at  slight  depths,  the  particles 
have  the  same  horizontal  movement  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
surface,  while  the  vertical  movement  is  greatest  at  the  sur- 
face and  diminishes  to  nothing  at  the  bottom.  The  par- 
ticles thus  move  in  orbits  which  are  often  nearly  circular  at 
the  surface,  and  become  more  and  more  flattened  toward 
the  bottom,  where  they  are  simply  straight  horizontal 
lines.  The  movements  of  the  elementary  particles  in  shal- 
low water  were  very  attentively  studied  by  Hoycn.  He 
used  for  this  purpose  a  trough  about  4  inches  in  width 
and  height  and  12  feet  long.  He  inserted  glass  plates  in 
the  sides  to  enable  him  to  observe  the  movements  of  smal 
visible  particles  suspended  in  the  water.  The  waves  were 
created  by  the  movement  of  a  metallic  plate  nearly  equa 
in  size  to  tho  cross-section  of  the  trough,  placed  at  one  em 
of  the  latter  and  moved  by  clockwork.  It  was  adjusted  so 
that  the  movement  of  the  top  could  be  greater  than  tha 
of  the  bottom  in  any  desired  proportion,  from  the  case  n 
which  the  bottom  was  stationary  to  that  in  which  it  ha< 
the  samo  movement  as  the  top.  He  found  that  whatcvc- 
movcrncnt  was  communicated  to  the  water,  no  diffcrcnc 
was  discernible  between  the  horizontal  movements  of  t 
particles  at  the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom  at  a  distanc 
of  4  feet  from  the  plate.  The  most  important  differcnc 
between  waves  in  infinite  depth  and  those  in  finite  depth  is 
that  in  the  former  the  velocity  with  which  the  wave  travel 
appears  to  have  no  relation  to  the  depth,  depending  si 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  wave;  whereas  in  the  latter  th 
x  do- ity  depends  upon  the  depth,  being,  according  to 
most  trustworthy  observations,  equal  to  that  velocitj 
a  heavy  body  acquires  by  falling  freely  a  height  equal  t 
half  the  depth,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  wave. 

J.  Scott  Russell,  an  English  marine  engineer,  inadevcr; 
extended   and   valuable   researches   upon  the  subject 
These  researches  were  undertaken  at  the  insta 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  results  are  detailed  in  a  provisional  report  n 
tin-  Association  in  1837,  and  published  in  its  T«>"'«c'' 
for  is:!7,  and  a  more  complete  report  in  1844.     i  he  loll 
in-  is  given  as  summary  of  results  in  the  report  or  WJ 
(1)  Tho  existence  of  a  great  primary  ware  offluid.dll 


in  lU  origin,  it.  phenomena,  »nd  iu  !»••  from  lh«  aadal*. 
tory  and  oscillatory  WMM-.  which  alone  hid  btm  i, 

-  to  Ihe   rrftv.  .  II,  hM   be*B 

confirmed  »„.!  e.lal,!,.!  .,,, 

i"  '•!'•'  cndrnt'ofih*  hreadlk 

of  the  Huid,  and  i-|u»l  to  th«  velocity  acquired  by  abnvy 
body  falling  freely  by  gravity  through  a  b*lght  eqwl  to 
half  the  depth  of  thr  fluid,  reckoned  from  Ih*  lop  of  tU 

•'IB  bottom  of  the  channel.     (3)  Tb*  vef. 
this  primary  wave  li  not  affected  by  the  leloeli.T  of  la. 
puln  with  which  the  war*  ha*  been  originally  generated  ; 
neither  doe«  in  form  or  velocity  appear  to  U  Urrited  ta 
ny  way  from  the  form  of  the  generating  body.     (4)  Tbi* 
ave  has  been  found  to  differ  from  every  other  iftim  of 
ave  In  the  .....  i.  n  whi«b  U  given  lo  th.  individwl  par- 
ries of  fluid  through  which  the  w»»e  U  propagated.     By 
he  transit  of  the  wave  the  particle*  of  the  fluid  ar»  raked 
rom  their  place*,  transferred  forward  IB  th*  direction  of 
he  motion  of  the  war*,  and  permanently  deposited  It  rut 
n  a  new  place  at  a  considerable  dlsUnco  from  thetr  orig- 
nal  position.     There  is  no  retrogndation,  M  oscillation  ; 
le  motion  is  all  in  the  tame  direction,  and  Ihe  extent  of 
ic  transference  ii  equal   throughout   Ihe   wkel*   depth. 
lenee.  this  wave  may  be  descriptively  designated  llUfnul 
primary  ware  o/  tranilntin*.     The  motion  of  translation 
ommencct  when  the  anterior  surface  of  Ike  wave  U  terti- 
ally  over  a  given  lerie*  of  partieles  ;  It  increases  in  »  elo- 
ity  until  the  crei-t  of  the  wave  has  cone  to  be  lertically 
above  them  ;  and  from  this  moment  the  motion  of  traaaw- 
ion  is  retarded,  and  the  particles  an  left  in  a  condition  of 
icrfocl  rest  at  the  instant  when  the  posterior  snrfnee  of  tke 
rave  has  terminated  iu  traniit  through  the  vertical  plane 
n  which  they  lie.     This  phenomenon  has  been  veriied  np 
o  depths  of  five  feet.     (S  )  The  elementary  form  of  Ihe  ware 
t  oyeloidal  ;  when  the  height  of  the  wave  is  small  In  pro- 
>ortion  to  its  length,  the  curve  is  the  prolate  cycloid  ;  and 
is  the  height  of  the  wave  increase*,  Ihe  form  approaches 
hat  of  the  common  cycloid,  becoming  more  and  more 
cusped  until  at  last  it  becomes  exactly  that  of  the  common 
cycloid  with  a  cusped  summit  ;  and  if  by  any  Means  tke 
height  be  increased  beyond  this,  Ib*  curve  becomes  tke 
curtate  cycloid,  the  summit  assumes  a  form  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  the  summit  totters,  and.  falling  over  on  one 
side,  forms  a  crested  wave  or  breaking  surge.    (•)  A  wave 
s  possible  in  forms  of  channel  where  the  depth  is  not  unl- 
'orm  throughout  the  whole  breadth.    The  lull  con»idera- 
lion  of  this  subject  is  rejenred  for  the  next  report.     It  ap- 
I>ears,  however,  that  when  the  difference  between  the  depth 
of  the  sides  is  considerable,  one  part  of  the  wave  will  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  period  of  propagation  in  tbe  act  of 
breaking,  so  as  to  show  that  in  these  circumstances  a  con- 
tinuous wave  is  impossible.     In  other  cases  the  ridge  of 
the  wave  rises  so  much  higher  on  the  shallower  part  of  the 
fluid  as  to  produce  a  given  velocity  without  exceeding  tbe 
limits  of  equilibrium  ;  and  in  these  case*  the  wave  become! 
possible,  and  the  velocity  appears  to  coincide  closely  witk 
that  which  we  obtain  by  supposing  tbe  ware  resolved  into 
vertical  elements,  each  having  the  velocity  due  to  the  depth, 
and  then  integrating.    ...   In  the  sloping  or  triangular 
channel  the  velocity  i>  that  due  to  one-third  of  Ihe  greatest 
depth.     In  a  parabolic  channel  the  velocity  is  that  due  to 
three-eighths  or  three-tenths  of  the  greatest  depth,  aeeo 
ing  as  the  channel  is  convex  or  concave.     (7)  The  heigl 
of  a  wave  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  propagatioi 
into  a  channel  which  becomes  narrower  in  the  form  o 


wedge,  the  increased  height  being  nearly  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the  breadtl 
propagated  in  a  channel  whose  depth  dimim.hesiiniroi 
the  waves  will  break  when  their  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  level  fluid  becomes  equal  to  the  depth  st  II 
below  the  surface.     (9)  The  great  waves  of  tran.I 
reflected  from  surfaces  at  right  angle,  lo  the  dlreeU 
their  motion,  without  suffering   any  change  but 
direction.     (10)  The  great  primary  waves 
cross  each  other  without  change  of  any  kind,  i 
manner  as  the  small  oscillations  produced  ..nth 
of  a  pool  by  a  falling  stone.    (II)  fir  r«rr.  "/'*'  "«  ar 
not  of  the  first  order;   they  belong  to  the  err. 

f  wave,.     They  are  partial  *•**•*••»  ."  * 


waves  ot  translation,  iu  —  .  .. 

of  the  particles  is  uniform  to  the  greatest  depth 
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WAVES. 


ing  the  laws  already  mentioned,  always  break  when  tho 
depth  of  the  water  is  not  greater  than  their  height  above  the 
level.     (13)  Waves  of  the  sea  do  not  move  with  the  velocity 
due  to  the  whole  depth  of  the  fluid.    .    .    .    (14)  A  circum- 
stance frequently  observed  when  the  waves  break  on  the 
shore  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  examin- 
ation of  tho  constitution  of  tho  waves  of  the  sea.     It  has 
been  frequently  observed  that  a  certain  wave  is  the  largest 
of  a  series,  and  that  these  large  waves  occur  periodically 
at  equal  intervals,  so  that  sometimes  every  third  wave, 
every  seventh,  or  every  ninth  wave  is  the  largest.     Now, 
as  tiicro  are  almost  always  several  eo-existent  series  of 
waves  »ml  as  one  of  these  is  a  long  gentle  "underswcll," 
propagated  to  the  shore  from  the  deep  sea  in  the  distance, 
while  the  others  arc  short  and  more  superficial  waves  gene- 
rated  hv  a  temporary  breeze   of  [or]   reflections   from  a 
neighboring  shore,  so  it  will  follow  that  when  the  smaller 
waves  are  one-third,  or  one-seventh,  or  one-ninth,  or  in 
any  other  given  ratio  to  the  length  of  longer  ones,  those 
waves  in  which  tho  ridges  of  the  two  series  are  coincident 
will  be  the  periodical  largo  waves ;  and  if  there  be  three 
systems  of  coexistent  waves,  or  any  greater  number,  their 
coincidences  will  give  periodical   large   recurring  waves, 
having  maxima  and  minima  of  various  orders.     (15)  The 
titlc-wtice  appears  to  be  the  only  wave  of  the  ocean  which 
belongs  to  the  first  order,  and  appears  to  be  identical  with 
the  great  primary  wave  of  translation  ;    its  velocity  dimin- 
ishes and  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  and  appears 
to  approximate  closely  to  tho  velocity  due  to  half  the  depth 
of  the  fluid  in  the  rectangular  channel,  and  to  a  certain 
mean  depth,  which  is  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tho 
section  of  the  channel.     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  deter- 
mine tho  limits  within  which  the  tide- wave  retains  its  unity ; 
where  portions  of  the  same  channel  differ  much  in  depth 
at  points  remote  from  each  other,  tho  tide- waves  appear  to 
separate.     (16)  The  tide  appears  to  bo  a  compound  wave, 
one  elementary  wave  bringing  the  first  part  of  flood  tide, 
another  the  high  water,  and  so  on ;  these  move  with  differ- 
ent velocities  according   to   the  depth.     On  approaching 
shallow  shores,  the  anterior  tide-waves  move  more  slowly  in 
the  shallow  water,  while  the  posterior  waves,  moving  more 
rapidly,  diminish  the  distance  between  successive  waves. 
The  tide  becomes  thus  dislocated,  its  anterior  surface  rising 
more  rapidly  and  its  posterior   surface  descending  more 
slowly  than  in  deep  water.     (17)  A  tidal  bore  is  formed 
when  the  water  is  so  shallow  at  low  water  that  the  first 
waves  of  flood  tide  move  with  a  velocity  so  much  less  than 
thnt  due  to  the  succeeding  part  of  the  tidal  wave  as  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  subsequent  waves,  or  wherever  the  tide 
rises  so  rapidly,  and  tho  water  on  the  shore  or  in  the  river 
is  so  shallow,  that  the  height  of  the  first  wave  of  the  tide  is 
greater  than  the  depth  of  the  fluid  at  that  place.     Hence, 
in  deep  water  vessels  are  safe  from  the  waves  of  rivers 
which  injure  those  on  shore.    (18)  The  identity  of  the  tide- 
wave  and  of  the  great  wave  of  translation  shows  the  nature 
of  certain  variations  in  the  establishment  of  ports  situated 
on  tidal  rivers.     Any  change  in  the  depth  of  the  rivers 
produces  a  corresponding  change  on  the  interval  between 
the  moon's  transit  and  the  high  water  immediately  succeed- 
ing.    It  appears  from  the  observations  in  this  report  that 
the  mean  time  of  high  water  has  been  rendered  37  minutes 
earlier  than  formerly  by  deepening  a  portion  of  about  12 
miles  in  the  channel  of  a  tidal  river,  so  that  a  tide-wave 
which  formerly  travelled  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour 
now  travels  at  the  rate  of  nearly  15  miles  an  hour.     (19)  It 
also  appears  that  a  large  wave,  or  a  wave  of  high  water 
of  spring  tides,  travels  faster  than  a  wave  of  high  water  of 
neap  tides,  showing  that  there  is  a  variation  on  the  estab- 
lishment, or  on  the  interval  between  the  moon's  transit  and 
the  succeeding  high  water,  due  to  the  depth  of  the  fluid  at 
high  water,  and  which  should,  of  course,  enter  as  an  element 
into  the  calculation  of  tide  tables  for  an  inland  port  derived 
from  those  of  a  port  on  the  seashore.     The  variation  of 
the  interval  will  vary  with  the  square  root  of  mean  depth 
of  tho  channel  at  high  water. 

J.  Scott  Russell's  completed  report  was  published  in  the 
report  of  the  British  Association  for  1844.  He  states  that 
he  had  in  the  interim  devoted  his  available  time  to  these 
researches,  and  had  confirmed  and  extended  the  results 
previously  published.  He  had  extended  his  inquiries  to 
what  he  calls  the  negative  wave  of  translation,  being  a 
wave  which  is  propagated  not  as  a  ridge,  but  as  a  cavity 
in  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  conclusions  on  this  subject: 

"  The  characteristics  of  this  species  of  wave  of  tho  first 
order  are— (1 )  That  it  is  negative  or  wholly  below  the  level 
Of  repose.  (2)  That  it  is  a  wave  of  translation,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of  transmission. 
In  other  words,  the  movement  of  the  fluid  particles  is  in 
one  direction,  that  of  the  wave  in  another.  (3)  That  its 
anterior  form  is  that  of  the  positive  wave  reversed.  (4) 


That  the  path  of  translation  is  nearly  that  of  the  positive 
wave  reversed.  (5)  That  its  velocity  is,  in  considerable 
depths,  sensibly  less  than  that  due  by  gravity  to  half  the 
depth  reckoned  from  the  lowest  point,  or  tho  velocity  of  a 
positive  wave  being  the  same  total  height.  (6)  That  it  is 
not  solitary,  but  always  carries  a  train  of  secondary  waves. 

"  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  positive  and  negative 
waves  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  com- 
panion phenomena.  They  cannot  bo  considered  in  any 
case  as  the  positive  and  negative  portions  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena, for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  If  an  attempt  be 
made  to  generate  or  propagate  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
tho  one  shall  be  companion  to  the  other,  they  will  not  con- 
tinue together,  but  immediately  and  spontaneously  separate. 
(2)  If  a  positive  wave  be  generated  in  a  given  channel,  and 
a  negative  wave  behind  it,  the  positive  wave,  moving  with 
the  greater  velocity,  rapidly  separates  itself  from  tho  other, 
leaving  it  far  behind.  (3)  If  a  positive  wave  be  generated 
and  transmitted  behind  a  negative  wave,  it  will  overtake 
and  pass  it.  (4)  Waves  of  the  secondary  class,  which  con- 
sist of  companion  halves,  one  part  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive parts  may  be  transmitted  across  and  over  each  other 
without  preventing  in  any  way  their  permanence  or  their 
continued  propagation.  It  is  not  so  with  the  positive  and 
negative  waves  of  the  first  order.  (5)  If  a  positive  and 
negative  wave  of  equal  volume  meet  in  opposite  directions, 
they  neutralize  each  other,  and  both  cease  to  exist.  (6)  If  a 
positive  wave  overtake  a  negative  wave  of  equal  volume, 
they  also  neutralize  each  other  and  cease  to  exist.  (7)  If 
either  be  larger,  the  remainder  is  propagated  as  a  wave  of 
tho  larger  class.  (8)  Thus,  it  is  nowhere  to  be  observed  that 
tho  positive  and  negative  wave  coexist  as  companion  phe- 
nomena. 

"  These  observations  are  of  importance  for  this  reason, 
that  it  has  been  supposed  by  a  distinguished  philosopher 
that  the  positive  and  negative  waves  might  be  correspond- 
ing halves  of  some  given  or  supposed  wave." 

The  following  results  of  observations  obtained  by  Mr. 
Walker,  the  harbor-master  at  Plymouth,  arc  given  by  Scott 
Russell : 


No. 

ifi 

Velocity, 
feet  per 
second. 

Velocity, 
miles  per 
hour. 

Height, 
feet. 

Remark!. 

I. 

110.5 

20.2 

11.9 

24£ 

A  fresh  breeze  blowing. 

II. 

175. 

34.3 

20.3 

Waves  not  easily  traced. 

III. 

902. 

37. 

21.9 

4 

High  seas  overtake  small  ones. 

IV. 

345. 

57. 

21.9 

These  waves  came  down  channel. 

V. 

306. 

37. 

21.9 

4W 

Long,  low  swell. 

VI. 

408. 

41.2 

24.2 

Small  waves  merged  In  large  ones. 

VII. 

442. 

41.8 

24.7 

27 

Height  of  wave.*  correctly  measured: 
they  break  in  5  and  6  fathoius  of 

water. 

vm. 

4)0. 

44.7 

26.5 

f 

Strong  S.  W.  wind. 

IX. 

tea. 

46. 

S7.2 

Waves  running  high  and  breaking. 

X. 

345. 

46. 

27.2 

5 

Long,  low  swell. 

XI. 

394. 

3S.3 

22.7 

5 

Waves  generated  br  wind  of  preceding 

day. 

XII. 

345. 

41.5 

24.5 

4 

Waves  crowd  near  the  beach. 

XIII. 
XIV. 

306. 
460. 

36.8 
42.5 

21.6 
25.2 

Irregular. 
Regular. 

Shifting  wind. 
Easterly  winds. 

The  above  results  apply  to  a  depth  of  40  to  50  feet.  Rus- 
sell also  found  in  a  depth  of — 

50  to  60  fathoms,  a  velocity  of  13.5  miles  per  hour. 
53  ••  ••  20       "          " 

60  to  70       "  "  17        "  " 

34  to  40       "  "  171      "  " 

In  a  depth  of  51  fathoms  the  waves  produced  by  a  steam 
vessel  had  a  height  of  about  20  inches,  were  12  feet  apart 
from  crest  to  crest,  and  moved  at  the  rate  of  a  little  less 
than  3  miles  an  hour.  These  results  show  that  in  waves 
which  do  not  affect  the  water  to  the  bottom  the  velocity 
has  no  relation  to  the  depth.  The  following  are  the  velo- 
cities with  which  the  tide-wave  was  found  to  ascend  the 
Frith  and  river  Clyde: 

In  a  dejjth  of  240  to  360  feet,  80  miles  per  hour. 


5 

15 


8.1 
15 


In  these  results  the  velocities  are  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  the  depths. 

A  series  of  experiments  upon  waves  was  made  in  1859 
by  M.  Bazin,  an  officer  of  the  French  corps  of  engineers. 
This  officer  had  previously  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  some  of  the  laws  of  flowing  water,  and  upon 
tho  termination  of  that  task  extended  his  researches  to  tho 
subject  of  waves,  availing  himself  of  tho  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  his  preceding  experiments.  He  had  a  perfectly 
straight  and  regular  channel  about  6J  feet  wide,  in  which 
be  was  able  to  observe  the  movement  of  the  wave  for  any 
desired  length.  The  bottom  was  inclined  at  the  rate  of 
about  1J  feet  in  1000  ;  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  effect  of  the  diminishing  depth  upon  the  ve- 
locity and  form  of  the  wave.  For  tho  case  of  isolated 
waves,  stations  were  established  at  distances  of  60  to  65 


fed.  at  which  tin;  time  of  the  passage  of  the  wave  was  noted. 
A  few  results  of  t.he-o  oh-er  i  utions  are  given  below.  They 
refer  to  positive  waves — that  is,  to  thoso  which  are  wholly  ! 


No.  of 

observa- 
tion. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Dcpllj  of 

IIHfht   of 
,,,o  „„. 

the  wave, 
foot. 


tM 

2.  IB 
2.1 1 1 
l.M 
1.85 
I.W 
Mil 
IM 

1.4H 

I  .SB 

1.45 
1.12 
0.80 


li::u 
0.30 
Cl.iii! 

tM 

II..V, 
0.39 
U9 
0.39 
11.1:1 
0.52 


8.70 
8.88 

s.a; 
SJSI 
8.68 

ua 

8.12 
7.80 
7.85 

7..-.I 
7.46 
C.I19 


8.13 

7.1):l 
7.78 
7/,  I 
7  .'.'.I 
7.38 
LH 


The  wave  did 
not  hreak  until 
*  little  past  the 
i:«h  point  of  ob- 

NfTUlon. 


- 

het.e.i,    • 

' 


The  wave  travelled  about  100  feet  before  passing  the  first 
point  of  observation.  Hero  it  moved  as  a  perfectly  sym- 
metrical undulation,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  wave. 
As  the  depth  diminished,  the  height  of  tho  wave  increased, 
and  its  velocity  diminished  as  indicated  by  the  figures;  the 
front  of  the  wave  became  steeper,  till  finally  it  broke  into  a 
mass  of  foam,  and,  resolving  itself  into  a  number  of  smaller 
waves,  pursued  its  course.  It  generally  broke  before  the 
depth  became  equal  to  the  height  of  the  wave,  not  fully 
verifying  Scott  Russell's  law  in  that  respect.  The  velocity 
of  the  wave  is  computed  according  to  the  law  announced  by 
Scott  Russell,  and  agrees  very  well  with  observation.  If 
too  much  water  was  admitted,  the  entire  mass  did  not  con- 
tinue together  as  a  single  wave.  The  superfluous  water 
was  thrown  off,  and  formed  one  or  more  separate  waves. 
Experiments  were  made  upon  negative  waves,  generated  bv 
suddenly  \vithdrawingaquantityofwaterfrom  the  channel. 
This  differed  from  the  positive  wave  in  this  respect — it  could 
not  be  generated  singly.  It  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
series  of  oscillatory  waves.  Its  velocity,  however,  contrary 
to  the  view  expressed  by  Scott  Russell,  was  very  nearlv  the 
same  as  that  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  in  falling  freely  a 
height  equal  to  one-half  the  depth  of  water  reckoned  from 
the  lowest  point  of  the  wave.  Bazin  found  that  these  waves 
were  propagated  according  to  the  same  law  in  moving  as 
in  still  water,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  velocity  of 
the  current.  The  negative  wave  diminishes  and  decays 
much  more  rapidly  in  still  water  than  the  positive  wave; 
which  latter  has,  according  to  Scott  Russell,  a  remarkable 
longevity.  This  observer  found  that  a  wave  of  this  de- 
scription 6  inches  in  height  was  only  diminished  1  inch  by 
travelling  700  feet.  Another,  starting  with  a  height  of  6 
inches,  was  2  inches  high  after  a  journey  of  3200  feet. 
Both  the  negative  and  positive  waves  diminish  much  more 
rapidly  in  moving  than  in  still  water. 

The  breakinij  of  a  wave  occurs  when  the  conditions  under 
which  it  finds  itself  do  not  admit  of  the  necessary  move- 
ments of  the  fluid  particles.  The  movement  of  a  wave  in 
water  of  diminishing  depth  is  the  most  common  case.  An- 
other is  the  case  above  noticed  of  the  solitary  wave,  which. 
when  formed  of  a  magnitude  greater  than  corresponds  to 
the  depth  of  the  channel,  spontaneously  separates  itself  into 
two  or  more  smaller  waves.  When  a  wave  originating  in 
deep  water  rolls  toward  a  shoaling  beach,  the  water  consti- 
tuting the  top  of  the  wave  is  moving,  at  any  given  instant, 
toward  the  shore — that  at  the  bottom  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  results  from  tho  circular  movement  of  the  fluid 
particles.  This  movement  ceases  at  the  instant  of  breaking, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  wave  moves  forward  toward  the 
shore,  while  the  lower  part  moves  backward.  This  move- 
ment extends  nearly  to  the  shore,  the  great  volume  of  water 
set  in  motion  by  the  breaking  waves  moving  toward  the 
shore  upon  the  surface,  and  returning  at  the  bottom.  This 
action  constitutes  the  "  under-tow "  which  often  proves 
dangerous  to  surf-bathers. 

Waves  always  approach  the  shore  in  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  whatever 
be  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  if  the  wave  approach  in  a  direction  inclined  to  the 
shore,  the  end  nearest  to  the  shore  moving  in  shallow  water 
is  retarded,  tending  to  swing  the  wave  round  into  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  shore.  At  a  distance  of  2  or  3 
miles  from  the  shore  the  waves  usually  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind. 

When  tho  shore  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  deep  water, 
the  waves  do  not  break.  They  simply  oscillate,  rising  a  little 
higher  at  the  shore  than  elsewhere,  and  are  reflected,  form- 
ing a  new  system  of  waves  running  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  i«  said  that  vessels  can  lie  off  such  a  shore  in  the  heaviest 
storms  without  danger.  This  fact  is  sometimes  turned  to 
account  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  which  have 


latter  v  been  made  u  perpendicular  wall..  Fn  water  -, 
deep  that  the  wave,  do  not  break,  tin.  fonu  i.  .HI  eal«- 
lated  to  withstand  their  action.  In  .hallow  water  or 
Where,  u  sometimes  happen.,  the  action  of  th.  ware*  and 
shore-eumnU  is  such  a*  to  deposit  a  bank  of  gravel  or 
sand  at  the  foot  of  the  breakwater,  ea»lnK  the  wav*.  to 
break,  their  action  is  very  detractive. 

••iqnake*  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  war**  of 
formidable  proportions,  inundating  .bores  ordinarilv  htrrh 
above  the  reach  of  the  tide.  During  the  earthquak 
destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon  in  1754  a  wave  40  fret  high 
rolled  upon  the  shore.  An  F.nglishman  re«i.|in»  lher« 
named  Chase  records  In  his  journal  that  .hortly  after  this 
wave,  ships  at  anchor  in  the  de.-p  river  Tagns  wan  ob- 
served resting  on  the  ground.  The  wave  was  followed  by 
two  others  of  nearly  the  same  height.  A  wave  80  feet  hi 
height  reached  Cadii  on  the  same  oc.-n«i,,n.  The  *M  row 
20  feet  in  the  Antilles,  where  the  tide  rarely  exceeds  S  fat 
Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  to  acrompni. 
American  earthquakes.  Humboldt  relate,  that  at  Callao  he 
saw  a  scries  of  waves  10  or  14  feet  high  in  th*  mi 
dead  calm,  which  he  supposed  to  originate  In  submarine 
earthquakes. 

The  force  of  waves  as  they  break  npon  a  shelving  beach, 
and  the  circular  movement  of  the  water  is  transformed  Into 
a  forward  movement,  is  terrific.  Construction,  designed  to 
withstand  the  force  of  wave,  tax  to  thr  ulmo-t  the  raooreM 
of  engineering.  Thomas  Steven.nn  relate,  that  during  th* 
con -I  ruction  of  the  lighthouse  at  Barra  Head,  one  of  the 
Hebrides  Islands,  he  saw  tbe  waves  move  a  stone  meainr- 
ing  500  cubic  feet.  The  breakwater  at  the  French  port  of 
Cherbourg  is  composed  of  an  immense  bank  of  loose  .ton*, 
protected  in  parts  by  blocks  of  concrete  measuring  700  cubie 
h.  The  bank  is  surmounted  by  a  wall  about  twenty 
feet  high.  During  the  storm  of  Dec.  25, 18.18,  stones  weigh- 
ing nearly  7000  pounds  were  thrown  over  the  top  of  this 
wall,  while  many  of  tbe  enormous  concrete  blocks  wen 
moved,  some  of  them  as  much  as  80  feet,  and  two  nf  them 
were  turned  over.  Hagen  relate,  that  in  the  harbor  of 
Cctte,  during  the  storm  of  Aug.  20,  l'S7,  a  block  of  con- 
crete measuring  2500  cubic  feet,  which  must  have  weighed 
125  U.  S.  tons,  was  moved  upon  its  bed  something  over  3 
feet.  Thomas  Stevenson  constructed  an  instrument  for  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  force  of  waves.  He  found  that 
during  the  heaviest  storms  the  force  exerted  by  tbe  wares 
of  the  Atlantic  npon  a  solid  surface  exposed  to  their  action 
is  npon  an  average  611  pounds  per  square  foot  daring  th* 
summer  months,  and  2088  pounds  during  the  winter 
months.  The  greatest  pressure  observed  was  (083  pounds 
per  square  foot. 

A  remarkable  phase  of  wave-movement,  alluded  to  by 
Scott  Russell  as  the  "  tidal  bore,"  is  occasionally  presented 
upon  tidal  rivers.     The  advent  of  the  Hood  tide  Is  preceded 
and  announced  by  a  wave,  sometimes  of  formidable  di- 
mensions, which  runs  up  the  river.     The  French  book  of 
sailing  directions  for  the  Indian  Seas  ( /nitmrtinmi  »n- 
ti,/»rt  i«r  Ift  \ftri  </>  I'Mt)  gives  the  following  description 
of  this  phenomenon  upon  the  Hoogly,  one  of  tbe  months 
of  the  flanges :  "  The  bore  is  first  perceived  at  Diamond 
Bank,  below  the  port  of  the  same  name ;  it  afterward  I 
comes  more  apparent  at  the  point  of  Hoogly,  several  leagvc* 
farther  up,  where  it  encounters  a  strong  resistance  on  a< 
count  of  the  sudden  turn  of  the  river  toward  the  » 
thence  it  ascends  past  all  the  principal  sandbank,  as  I 
as  the  city  of  Hoogly,  which  is  70  miles  farther  np.  and 
occupies  four  hours  in  traversing  this  distance:  ordinarily, 
it  moves  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour, 
banks  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  the  river  the  bore  o< 
sions  an  elevation  of  the  water  amounting  sometime- 
or  15  feet,  and  advances  with  a  great  nnife,  announcing  th* 
commencement  of  the  flood.    It  sweeps  away  all  floating 
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bodies  which  it  encounters  on  its  passage,  and  swamps  any 
sinull  craft  found  in  shoal  water.  By  day  it  is  visible  at  a 
great  distan.-;-.  Its  approach  is  indicated  nt  night  by  the 
noiMj  then  all  boats  lying  in  shoal  water  move  promptly 
tu  attain  a  greater  depth,  where  they  are  safe.  Where  the 
\V:IM-  lines  not  break,  it  pimply  causes  an  agitation  of  the 
water.  At  Calcutta  there  is  a  good  depth  near  tho  shore, 
imd  all  craft  do*  not  leave  the  shore  when  the  bore  ap- 
proaches. Those  on  board  throw  a  line  ashore,  and  haul 
their  craft  as  high  as  possible  when  lifted  by  tho  bore, 
which  has  been  seen  to  attain  in  a  single  instant  tho 
height  of  an  or.linary  tide.  Europeans  should  be  prudent 
in  crossing  the  river  at  night  at  low  tide  near  the  period 
of  tho  moon's  conjunction,  this  being  the  epoch  at  which 
tho  bore  most  commonly  arrives.  They  should  keep  in 
deep  water,  as,  if  it  should  arrive  while  they  are  stranded 
or  in  shoal  water,  they  incur  the  greatest  dangers." 

Says  liazin:  "Tho  mascarct  (bore)  occurs  with  great 
violence  upon  the  river  Amazon.  According  to  La  Con- 
daminc,  it  is  between  Mutupu  and  the  North  Cape,  in  that 
part  where  the  channel  of  the  river  is  choked  with  islands, 
and  principally  opposite  the  mouth  of  tho  Awawary,  which 
enters  liie  Aiua/.on  on  the  X.  side,  that  the  phenomenon 
manifests  itself  with  the  greatest  power.  During  the  three 
days  nearest  the  full  and  new  moon  the  tide,  instead  of 
requiring  six  hours  to  attain  its  full  height,  reaches  it  in  a 
few  minutes;  not  unaccompanied,  howe\er,  with  accidents 
which  deserve  notice.  Afar  off,  at  a  distance  of  1  or  2 
leagues,  a  great  noise  is  heard,  which  announces  tho  ap- 
proach of  the  pomrnca,  the  name  by  which  this  impetuous 
wave  is  known  to  the  Indians.  As  it  approaches,  the  noise 
augments,  and  then  an  enormous  wave  appears  12  or  15 
feet  in  height:  afterward  a  second,  then  a  third,  sometimes 
also  a  fourth,  which  follow  each  other  without  interruption, 
and  which  occupy  tho  entire  width  of  tho  channel.  This 
wave  advances  with  prodigious  rapidity,  overturning  every- 
thing which  it  encounters.  La  Condamino  has  observed  it 
overturn  tall  trees  and  great  masses  of  earth,  ,  .  .  The 
canoes  of  the  Indians  and  other  vessels  must  remain  in 
deep  water  as  the  only  moans  of  escaping  the  fury  of  tho 
bore.  .  .  .  La  Condamine,  without  going  into  great  details 
with  regard  to  the  bore,  says  that  he  has  observed  it  in 
many  places,  and  finds  that  it  is  only  accompanied  with 
destructive  effects  when,  confined  in  a  narrow  channel,  it 
encounters  upon  its  passage  a  sandbank  or  an  elevation  of 
the  bottom  which  presents  an  obstacle,  and  never  under 
other  circumstances,  and  that  it  ceases  immediately  beyond 
the  bank  when  the  channel  becomes  deeper  or  considerably 
enlarged." 

The  bore  also  occurs  upon  the  Seine  and  the  Dordogno 
in  France,  where  it  is  known  as  the  mascaret.  It  is  also 
recognizable  by  close  inspection  upon  several  smaller 
rivers.  It  has  been  observed  with  great  interest  upon  tho 
Seine  by  the  French  engineer  officers.  It  only  occurs  at 
the  period  of  high  or  spring  tides.  The  first  wave  has  a 
height  of  7  or  8  feet.  It  is  followed  in  rapid  succession 
by  four  or  five  smaller  waves,  and  after  their  passage  the 
water  is  found  to  have  risen  4  or  5  feot  above  low  tide. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  give  the  following  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  phenomenon :  At  the  period 
of  dead  low  water  tho  river  is  very  low,  and  is  flowing 
rapidly  toward  tho  sea.  To  better  understand  what  occurs, 
we  may  conceive  the  rise  of  the  tide  to  take  place  by  a 
series  of  sudden  jumps  at  regular  interval?.  That  in, 
instead  of  supposing  the  tide  to  rise  uniformly  at  tho  rate 
of  say  1  foot  in  12  minutes,  let  us  consider  what  would 
take  place  if  it  were  to  rise  suddenly  1  inch  each  minute. 
The  first  rise  would  move  up  the  stream  as  a  kind  of  wave, 
leaving  a  little  deeper  water  behind  than  before  it.  Tho 
second  would  move  a  little  faster  than  the  first,  both  on 
account  of  the  increased  depth,  and  also  by  reason  of  the 
slightly-diminished  current.  It  accordingly  very  soon 
joins  the  first,  and  both  advance  as  a  single  wave.  Every 
successive  wave,  for  the  same  reason,  moves  a  little  faster 
than  the  preceding,  and  all  join  the  initial  wave.  Now, 
though  the  rise  of  the  tide  does  not  take  place  by  per- 
ceptible sudden  jumps,  as  supposed,  it  nevertheless  does 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  very  small  increments  of 
depth,  and  the  influence  of  each  successive  increment  of 
depth  moves  up  the  river  faster  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing, so  that  all  are  concentrated  into  one  grand  wave. 
Where  there  is  sufficient  depth  for  the  development  of 
wave-motion,  the  bore  does  not  break.  In  shoal  water  it 
breaks  continually,  and  it  does  not,  like  other  waves, 
exhaust  itself  by  breaking,  as  its  power  is  continually 
renewed. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  would  like  to  pursue  the 
subject  of  waves  further  the  following  sources  of  informa- 
tion arc  indicated.  The  labors  of  Newton,  Laplace,  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  La  Grange  need  not  be  particularized.  They 
arc  interesting  only  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  tho  subject. 


To  Franz  Gorstner  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  solved 
tho  problem  of  wave-movement  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
finite  displacement  of  tho  fluid  particles.  His  essay  is  con- 
tained in  the  ZVofuaatHHu  of  tho  Uoyal  Bohemian  Sci- 
entific Society  (Abhftndlnnf/en  der  kyl.  Gcsellschnft  dcr  1(7*- 
fenschaften)  for  1802.  It  was  also  separately  printed  at 
Prague  in  1804,  and  is  likewise  contained  in  Gilbert's  -4«- 
luifiu,  vol.  xxxii.,  as  well  as  in  Webers'  Wcllentehre.  This 
latter  was  published  by  the  brothers  Ernst  lleinrich  Weber 
and  Wilhelm  Weber  at  Leipsic  in  1825.  It  is  entitled  Wel- 
lenlchre  aitf  Experiment  yegrnndat  ("Theory  of  Waves 
founded  upon  Experiment").  Scott  Russell's  researches, 
as  already  mentioned,  arc  contained  in  the  Jtcports  of  the 
British  Association  for  1837  and  1844.  The  most  complete 
theoretical  exposition  of  the  subject  is  Prof.  G.  B.  Airey's 
essay  entitled  Titles  and  Waves,  contained  in  tho  Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitan!*,  vol.  v.  of  "Mixed  Sciences."  It 
is  here  treated  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  and  in 
tho  utmost  generality,  presupposing  very  high  mathe- 
matical attainments  on  the  part  of  tho  reader.  Prof. 
Airey  affirms  that  his  formulas  agree  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  with  tho  results  of  Scott  Russell's  experiments, 
but  this  assertion  is  emphatically  denied  by  tho  latter. 
Hagen's  researches  upon  this  subject  are  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin 
(Abhandlungen  der  koni'jl.  A/.'ittlei/iie  der  Winentehtrftwn 
zu  licrlin)  for  18C1.  They  are  also  embodied  in  substance 
in  his  great  work,  Jlandtinch  der  Wasscrlankunut  ("Hand- 
book of  Hydraulic  Architecture"),  part  3,  vol.  i.  He 
extends  and  vevilics  Franz  Gcrstner's  theory  of  waves  in 
deep  water,  and  presents  a  theory  of  his  own  for  waves  in 
shoal  water,  founded  upon  tho  experimental  studies  al- 
ready spoken  of.  Hagcn  is  at  once  an  engineer  of  ex- 
tensive experience  and  observation,  a  skilful  experimenter, 
and  an  acute  mathematician.  These  qualities  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  his  treatise  on  waves.  His  con- 
clusions as  to  waves  in  shallow  water  arc  somewhat  at 
variance  with  those  of  Scott  Russell  and  other  experi- 
menters. The  memoir  of  Bazin,  from  which  the  preceding 
citations  are  made,  is  contained  in  the  Iffmoire^priaentfi 
par  divers  Savants  d  Flnttitut  Iinpr'i-iit/  <lc  /•'/•<(;«•<•  (Paris, 
1865).  The  work  is  in  two  parts,  tho  first  relating  to  the 
flow  of  water  in  channels,  the  second  to  waves. 

J.  P.  FnizELi. 

Wavre,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Brabant,  on  the 
Dyle,  has  some  breweries,  tanneries,  paper-mills,  and  cot- 
ton-spinning factories.     P.  6083. 
Wawagan'da,  tp.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1900. 
Wawa'ka,  tp.,  Noble  Co.,  Ind.     P.  252. 
Wa'warsing,  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  8151. 
Wax   [Ger.  Wacli*  ;    Fr.  cire ;    Lat.  cer«].     Wax  is  a 
generic  term  given  to  several  substances  chemically  unlike, 
but  resembling  each  other  in  the  physical  properties  so 
familiar  in  the  wax  of  bees.     We  speak  of  animal  wax, 
vegetable  wax,  and  mineral  wax,  although  the  last-named 
substance  is  chiefly  paraffine.     The  vegetable  world  fur- 
nishes numberless  wax-like  bodies,  only  a  few  of  which 
aavo  been  carefully  examined,  almost  every  plant,  in  fact, 
secreting  a  wax-like  substance,  especially  in  the  seeds  or  in 
;ho  fruit.     Tho  animal  kingdom  furnishes  (1)  tho  typical 
aceswax;  (2)  a  kind  of  insect  wax  from  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon  valleys,  known   as  Andaquies  wax;  (3)  Chinese 
wax,  formerly  supposed  of  vegetable  origin  ;  and  (4)  SPER- 
MACETI (which  see). 

Beeswax. — This  is  the  wax  of  which  bees  form  their  cells. 
[t  is  an  animal  secretion,  formed  by  bees  even  when  con- 
ined  to  a  diet  of  pure  sugar.  Formerly,  it  was  believed 
that  the  bee  found  the  wax  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
merely  elaborated  it.  This  opinion  is  not  sustained  by  tho 
facts.  Common  beeswax  is  of  a  yellow  color,  has  an  agree- 
able and  peculiar  smell,  feels  a  little  greasy,  but  more  sticky, 
and  moulds  readily  under  the  warmth  of  the  fingers.  Light 
bleaches  it  if  exposed  in  thin  sheets.  It  then  becomes  white 
wax,  and  is  somewhat  less  fusible  than  before.  A  mixture 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  also  bleaches 
wax.  Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  also  bleach  it,  but  tho 
substitution-product  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gives 
off  irritating  vapors  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  burning  the 
candles  formed  of  such  wax.  If  wax  is  agitated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid — 2  parts  of  water  to  1  of  acid — in  presence 
of  some  fragments  of  nitrate  of  sodium,  enough  nitric  acid 
is  set  free  to  destroy  the  feeble  yellow  color  of  tho  wax,  and 
thus  bleach  it  without  injury.  It  is  worth  remembering,  in 
this  connection,  that  Gay-Lussac  in  hie  attempts  to  bleach 
wax  by  chlorine  discovered  one  of  the  important  laws  of 
modern  chemistry — that  of  substitution — by  virtue  of  which 
chlorine,  etc.,  may  replace  hydrogen  in  the  constitution  of 
organic  bodies  without  a,  change  of  the  typical  form.  What 
wo  find  is  often  better  than  what  wo  'sock.  Beeswax  is 
formed  from  honey  and  adhering  impurities  by  melting  and 
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stirring  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  traces  of  honey;      intended  rite  Ii  obtained,  when,  after  eooll 

(lie    |i< •:!•,  ^    -"lids    fall  to    the    bottom,  and  the   Wax  forms  a       operation  i<  rrpcatrd  until  Id. 

cake-  on  the  top  of  the  water.  I  While  still  warm  they  arc  then  removed  tn 

i;|e:iehod  wav  fuses  at  KDOul    11  '     K.     It  i-  insoluble  in      an-l  rolled  between  two  . 
iv;,i, .,-.  luii  -li  -..!•.  es  readily  in  oils,  fats,  and  essences.     l!y      lindrieal  f.i 

analysis  it  contains  carbon  80.2  per  cent.,  oxy/  i,  now  f.irmr  1  !,•, 

ti.l  per  cent.,  and  hydrogen  I:;.  I  per  cent.     It  consists  o>-  ' 
sentially  of  three  substances,  separable  from  each  other  by 
,,!,.,, hoi — ( 1)  my  r  i  i- i  ne,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  con 
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ci.-ting  chiefly  of  myricyl  palmitate,  CielinfO'aHii )Oa ;  (2) 
ci-i-iitii-  iti- ill.  which  isdiuolvod  by  hoiling  alcohol,  but  crys- 
talli/.e-  out  again  on  cooling  ;  this  was  Corn  ••.•rine 

when  obtained  in  an  impure  state,  i  :ll  .,;". 
which  remains  in  solution  in  cold  alcohol.  The  proportions 
of  nivriciiM!  and  ccrotic  acid  differ  considerably  in  wax  from 
different  places.  A  wax  from  Ceylon.  lirodic  found  quite 
fivelYoni  , -erotic  a'-id,  while  in  a  wax  from  Surrey  in  Eng- 
land he  found  •_'-  PIT  cent,  of  this  acid.  Myiicine,  the  |,.,r 
tion  of  beeswax  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  is  the  source 
of  myricyl  alcohol,  I  'M\  I  'ill  .the  highi-t  known 

number  of  the   -  2".     1'ure  myricvlic  a' 

•  nine  snb-tance  having  a  silky  lustre.  When 
h,  .iic  I,  it  partly  sublimes  unaltered,  and  is  partly  resolved 
into  water  and  melcne,  ('.wlleo- 

By  destructive  distillation,  alone  or  with  lime,  beeswax 
gives  off  a  little  water,  with  acetic  acid,  propionie  acid, 
and  then  a  body  known  a.-  ir,tj--bnlter,  which  forms  on  cool- 
ing a  white  buttery  mass  composed  mainly  of  solid  hydro- 
carbons, cerotene,  and  melipene.  liy  further  heat  a  more 
fluid  oil  is  obtained,  called  wax-oil,  leaving  behind  a  coaly 
n.  i  Inc.  Hydrocarbon  gases  and  carbon  dioxide  are  given 
olf  during  this  distillation,  but  no  acroleine.  By  long  boil- 
ing \\itli  potash  or  soda  imperfect  saponification  of  the 
add*  of  w»l  ensues,  the  soapy  body  floating  on  the  water, 
and  being  decomposed  by  acids,  with  liberation  of  myricine. 
The  uses  for  wax  are  numerous  and  important.  Its 
property  of  preserving  tissues  and  preventing  mould  or 
mildew  were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who  used  cere- 
cloth for  embalming,  and  wax  for  encaustic  painting,  as  in 
the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii.  Wax  candles  and  tapers  play 
an  important  part  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Wax  is  used  by  the  manufacturers 
of  glazed  ornamental  and  wall  papers  and  on  paper  collars 
and  cuffs  for  polishing  the  surfaces.  It  is  used  in  varnishes 
,  paints,  and  for  the  "stuffing"  of  wood  which  is  to 
be  polished,  as  for  pianos,  coachwork,  fine  furniture,  and 
parquctte  floors.  Electrotypers  and  plasterers  use  wax  in 
forming  their  moulds.  Wax  is  an  important  ingredient  in 
preparations  for  covering  surfaces  of  polished  iron  and 


tag  which  co\  •  ••  I  of  th«  »ic-k 

then  suspended  again  on  th-  I  .....  k.  .  h  , 
operation  ..f  l.:i.tin;  nnd  rdhn^  repealed  unt 


me  ii  attained.    Tl  .,r»  then  rut  «ff  !••  »n  »re« 

Large  wax  candlr*.  uied  at  church  uliir*.  ar» 
formed  up  from  thin  slab.  of  was  by  rolling  • 
wick  and  flniihing  u  before.  Wax  Upen  are  made  by  a 
•ort  of  wire-drawing  procem.  the  wielu,  wound  on  a  drum, 
••i  the  molten  wax  at  i>  rag«Uted  t«n- 
perature,  nailing  through  graduated  h'»l««  to  (in  th* 
taper",  and  thence  to  a  cooling  drum. 

")li  a  pervliar  wax 

produce.)  by  a  little  bee  railed  <-"JK  by  the  Tamw  Indi- 
an', of  the  Rio  Coquetta  on  the  plain*  of  Orinoco,  ibore 
the  Magdalena  River.  TheM  inteeU  build  on  the  ••me 
tree  numeroni  eomb*,  eaeh  of  which  yleldn  from  IN  to 
250  gramme*  of  yellow  wax.  about  S  t  •  whirh, 

purified  by  boiling  water,  bat  a  (lightly  T. 
and  melU  at  about  170°  K.     It  eontaini  <'.  H|.M,  H.  l.l.ii, 
0.  4.78  -  99.99.     Uwy  found  in  it  three  different  bodlM— 
vii.  myricyl  palmltate.  about  in  per  cent..  fu-\>.!.-  at  aboat 
162°  P.;  cerosine,  fatible  nt  170°  P.,  about  4i  per  < 


sails,  awnings,  etc.  Artificial  flowers  consume  much  wax, 
and.  despite  the  introduction  of  paraffinc.cercsine,  and  min- 
eral wax.  its  use  appears  to  be  extending. 

The  product  of  wax  in  the  U.  S.  is  stated  by  Mr.  N.  M. 
Hoge  of  Now  York  (communication  to  the  writer)  to  be 
2tl.iHII),000  pounds  annually,  and  increasing,  worth  in 
money  at  least  $6,000,000.  Of  this,  about  $700,000  are  ex- 
ported, and  about  $1,200,000  worth  of  honey  also  goes 
abroad.  About  70,000  persons  in  the  U.  S.  cultivate  bees, 
the  average  number  of  hives  to  each  cultivator  being  28, 
or  about  2.000,000  hives  in  nil.  Each  hive  yields  a  surplus 
of  about  22  pounds  of  honey.  The  total  product  of  honey 
and  wax  is  worth  at  present  in  the  U.  S.  nearly  $15,000,000. 
The  invention  of  the  movable-comb  hives  by  Rev.  S.  L. 
Lang.stroth  in  1852;  of  the  honey-extracting  machine, 
which  throws  the  honey  from  the  cells  by  centrifugal 
force.  leaving  the  comb  in  a  condition  to  bo  used  again 
by  the  bees;  and,  lastly,  the  ingenious  production  of  arti- 
ficial combs  in  a  machine  constructed  by  Dr.  John  Long, 
that  turns  out  combs  with  cells  rivalling,  if  not  excelling, 
the  natural  product,  are  all  important  American  improve- 
ments in  apiarian  culture  which  add  largely  to  the  economy 
of  this  industry,  yet  in  its  infancy.  As  the  honey-bee  is 
consume  three-fourths  of  its  time  in  producing 


and  an  oily  matter,  about  5  per  cent    The**  ' 
are  separated  by  alcohol  M  in  earn  of  ordinary  I 

Vejttallt  (Tax.— The  rao-t  familiar  body  of  thi.  elan  If 
the  "  bayberry  wax,"  to  called,  from  JfjriVn  rrriftrm,  a 
very  abundant  American  specie*,  the  wax  of  which  wu 
carefully  investigated  by  Moore  '  .fill.  •/»•>-.  (2i.  xxxlll. 
313),  u  already  referred  to  in  a  former  article,  other  spe- 
cies of  Myrint  or  tfyritlira  furnish  like  product" ;  «.  y.  In 
French  (iuiana  the  M.  oeaha,  N.ojt'-i,al,i,  and  M.  • 
furnish  the  «>i-nVi  >rnj,  which,  according  to  Sipiiid  ( I'amfk* 
rend,  de  I'Arail.,  xxil.  1321),  grows  on  a  fruit  the  site  of  t 
musket-ball,  the  not  covered  with  a  thick  crimson  »kin 
which  dyes  water  of  a  One  purple.  The  wax  is  separated 
by  boiling  water,  and  swims  on  the  surface.  It  U  ««ed 
for  candles  in  the  country  where  it  is  found ;  :t  part*  by 
weight  of  this  wax  are  obtained  from  16  part*  of  the  not". 
Itiniih;  ir.ir  is  another  body  of  the  same  sort  from  H. 
dicnAi/'m,  of  the  origin  of  which  little  appean  to  be  known. 
The  composition  of  these  two  varieties  of  wax  ii  0.  74.18, 
H.  11.25,  0. 14.58  —  100.  Doth  dissolve  in  boiling  atoot»l, 
and  molt  at  98.7°  and  «5°  P.,  respectively. 

Cnrnnhiiba  Wai  is  the  product  of  a  palm  (fV.rw»«  •»- 
ri/era)  growing  in  N.  Draiil,  and  especially  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Ceara,  forming  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  i.f  the 
leaves.     It  scales  off  easily  from  the  cut  leaves  whrn  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  is  readily  fused  and  moulded  into  can- 
dles.    It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  nnd  on 
cooling  shows  a  crystalline  structure.    It  melt*  at  IN 
and  is  very  brittle  and  readily  powdered.     It  contains, 
according  to  Lewy,  C.  80.33.  11.  13.07,  C.  «.60. 
Ckinttc  Wax  is  *  dazzling  white  wax  produced  by  the  »ling 
of  Cocoa  on  the  learea  of  certain  plant..     It  crv.lalliie. 
like  spermaceti,  which  it  resembles;  melti  at  1« 
solves  in  alcohol,  and  yields  eerotie  acid  and  eerylrne, 
CnH54,  by  dry  distillation.     It  is  used  In  China  to  m»k 
candles.  'j,,,,'nu  ll'.ij-inpalinatine.  Bleached carnahnbawa 
is  employed  for  tempering  other  candle-rtock  of  a  lower 
melting-point,  and  was  exhibited  by  Warenm.nnof  \ 
in  the  Austrian  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Eiporillon 
as  prepared  for  that  purpose.  „ 

>o...7  Wax  (Cerniur).    I  ndertbe  no-called 
are  several  distinct  mineral  hydrocarbons  of  tn»  f; 
formula  C.II,..  belonging  to  the  ethylene  « 
pecially  of  which  (ozocerite)  ha»  lately  awn 
erable  economic  importance  u  a  »ub.tttute 
which  in  many  physical  properties  it  much  re. 
fossil  paraffine.  are-(l)  *>,«<*,>.  from  I  rpeth  colliery 


but  a  natural  paraffine.    There  is  no  wax  imported  into  the 
V.  S.     The  U.  S.  duty  on  foreign  wax  is  20  per  cent. 

Under  STEARIC  ACID,  wax  candles  were  referred  to  W 
A  word  or  two  may  suffice  for  this  industry.    To  form  wax 
candles,  wicks  of  twisted  (not  plaited)  Turkey  cotton  ai 
suspended  from  a  ring  or  hook  over  the  caldron  of  rnelle 
wax,  and  the  workman  pours  over  them  a  strean 
from  a  ladle,  revolving  each  in  succession  to  equal;: 
flow  of  the  wax  over  the  surface,  until  about  one-third  the 
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en,-<>  in  the  melting-points  of  these  several  natural  products 
as  57°  F.,  nnd  commencing  with  a  variety  of  paraffine  dis- 
tilled from  bituminous  shale  of  Autun,  as  examined  by  M. 
Laurent,  which  melted  at  91.4°  F.,  was  very  soluble  in 
ether  mill  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  consisted  of  C.  85.<45, 
It.  14.  200,  and  including  an  intermediate  product  obtained 
from  the  Urpeth  mineral  by  Johnston,  and  which  we  call 
"Johnston's  third,"  we  shall  have  the  following  melting- 
points  for  the  series—  viz.  urpethite,  91.4°;  hatchettite, 
116.«°;  ozocerite,  141.8°;  Johnston's  third,  107°;  zie- 
trisikite, 192.2°  F.  The  boiling-points  of  ozocerite  and 
zietrisikite  are  respectively  above  -100°  nnd  572°  F. 

li  i.-  ii.-i-rird  by  sonic  chemists  that  this  series  of  fossil 
wax  docs  not  afford  paraffine,  as  found  in  nature,  but  that 
tlii-  body  is  a  product  of  transformation  of  the  native 
hydrocarbons  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  just  as  petro- 
leum is  changed  in  part  to  paraffine  during  the  process  of 
distillation  of  the  crude  oil. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  great  possibilities  connected 
with  this  series  for  very  important  application  in  the  arts 
of  a  class  of  substances  resembling  beeswax  in  many  physi- 
cal properties,  and  surpassing  it  in  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture and  permanence  of  constitution.  The  so-called  "  cere- 
fine  wax  "  —  a  senseless  tautology  —  is  a  trade-term  applied 
to  the  purified  ozocerite  (named  from  o(ttf,  to  "  smell,"  and 
«j|(w,  "  wax,"  in  allusion  to  its  odor)  from  Drohobicz  and 
Boryslav  in  Galicia,  and  at  Grestcn  in  Austria.  Since 
1872  deposits  of  this  mineral,  in  connection  with  the  coal- 
mcasiires,  have  been  extensively  explored,  and  the  ozocerite 
industry  has  attained  already  large  proportions.  In  the 
Centennial  Exposition  (1876)  were  four  exhibitors  of  the 
roducts  of  this  industry  —  Messrs.  Paul  Dobel,  engineer  at 
oryslav;  the  chartered  first  Austrian  ceresine  manufac- 
tory, H.  Ujhely  &  Co.  at  Stockerau  near  Vienna  (repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Thurber  &  Co.,  New  York);  Giistavus 
Wagcnmann,  Vienna,  and  J.  C.  &  J.  Field,  London.  All 
these  show  the  crude  and  melted  mineral  as  brought  into 
commerce,  with  purified  product  in  white  blocks,  candles, 
wreath-tapers,  Christmas-lights,  cobbler's  wax,  thread  wax, 
floor  wax,  etc.,  in  interesting  variety  and  great  beauty.  The 
establishment  of  Wagenmann  has  three  buildings  devoted 
to  ozocerite  manufacture,  and  is  capable  of  working  up 
2,500,000  kilogrammes  (nearly  6,000,000  pounds)  of  raw 
wax.  In  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ujhely  &  Co.  are 
400  persons  occupied  in  various  departments  of  the  cere- 
sine  manufacture,  aided  by  five  steam-engines.  The  crude 

Sroduct,  freed  by  fusion  from  sand,  clay,  and  other  impuri- 
es,  is  of  a  deep-brown  color,  with  a  greenish  tint,  has  a 
ep.  gr.  of  0.940  to  0.990,  exhales  a  naphtha-like  odor,  and 
in  hardness,  fracture,  and  plasticity  greatly  resembles  bees- 
wax. It  is  very  combustible,  burning  with  a  pure  rich  flame 
of  high  illuminating  power.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  purified  and  bleached  by  means  of 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  which  attacks  only  the  foreign 
bodies  in  the  ozocerite,  leaving  the  colorless  hydrocarbon 
untouched.  It  is  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  beeswax  is 
employed,  and  by  its  higher  melting-point  is  capable  of  uses 
to  which  the  former  is  not  adapted.  It  is  said  not  only  to 
retard,  but  entirely  prevent,  rancidity  in  ointments  —  a  most 
valuable  quality.  We  have  already  suggested  in  the  former 
partofthis  article  that  it  may  be  used  perhaps  in  Dr.  Long's 
apparatus  for  producing  artificial  comb-cells  for  bees'  use. 
Jno  deposit  of  ozocerite  has  yet  been  found  in  the  U.  S.  If 
zietrisikite,  with  its  high  melting-point,  could  be  found  in 
abundance,  it  has  capabilities  which  have  never  yet  been 
available  in  any  hydrocarbon.  Possibly  we  may  find  in  ozo- 
cerite or  zietrisikite  the  long-sought  material  for  a  standard 
candle  for  photometric  measurement,  which  no  existing  can- 
dle has  yet  supplied.  B.  SILLIMAN. 

Waxahatch'ie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex. 
P.  2478. 

Wax  Fignres  were  held  in  high  repute  at  Rome  from 
an  early  period,  owing  to  their  employment  in  the  religious 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  ancestors,  images  of  those  who  had 
filled  curule  offices  being  placed  in  the  vestibules  of  their 
descendants.  From  about  300  B.  c.  these  images  were  cast 
from  moulds,  and  gradually  took  high  rank  as  works  of  art. 
This  employment  of  wax,  on  the  decay  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion, was  transferred  to  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and 
the  industry  has  nourished  in  Italy  to  the  present  time,  the 
most  celebrated  artists  having  been  Verrochio  and  Orsino. 

Wax'haw,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.     P.  960. 

Wax  Modelling  is  a  branch  of  plastic  art  at  present 
in  low  esteem,  yet  in  former  times  Michael  Angelo  and 
other  artists  of  the  first  rank  in  Germany  and  Italy  pro- 
duced excellent  ceroplastic  figures,  many  of  which  still 
exist.  In  some  cases  the  wax  was  covered  with  clay  or 
plaster,  and  then  melted  out,  the  mould  thus  formed  being 
used  in  casting  a  bronze  figure  —  technically,  cire  perdue. 

Wax-Myrtle.    See  BAVBEBUY. 


Wax'-Palm,  a  name  given  to  various  wax-producing 
palms,  especially  to  Copernicia  ccrifera  (see  CARNAHUBA 
PALM  and  WAX),  and  Ccroxylon  andieola  of  the  Andes. 

Wax'-Plant,  the  popular  name  of  H<»/d  nn-nosn,  a 
climbing  greenhouse  shrub  of  the  Asclepiadacetc  or  milk- 
weed family,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  wax-like  appearance  of  its  clustering  white  flowers. 

Wax'wing,  an  English  name  for  the  species  of  the 
genus  AmjiKlit,  and  so  applied  because  the  wings  have 
their  tcrtial  and  secondary  feathers  provided  with  small 
plummet-like  red  appendages  simulating  red  sealing-wax. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  great  passerine  group,  and  by 
most  recent  authors  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  a  pecu- 
liar family  (Ampelidie).  The  bill  is  rather  short,  depressed 
at  base,  with  tne  culmen  decurved  at  tip ;  the  nostrils 
linear,  and  partially  concealed  by  the  extension  of  the 
frontal  feathers;  the  head  has  a  well-developed  crest  of 
soft  blended  feathers ;  the  wings  are  long  and  narrowed, 
the  tail  even;  the  predominant  color  is  a  silky  brownish, 
which  grades  into  "  vinaceous"  anteriorly  ami  ashy  pos- 
teriorly above;  the  head  has  on  each  side  a  black  stripe 
extending  from  the  nasal  region  through  the  eye  back- 
ward beneath  the  crest,  and  a  black  patch  on  the  chin, 
with  a  white  streak  between  them  on  the  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Three  species  are  known:  (1)  the  AwpcUa  yarnthm 
(Northern  or  Bohemian  waxwing),  of  the  northern  parts 
of  both  continents;  (2)  the  Ampclit  ml  mil  inn  (common 
cedar-bird),  of  the  U.  S.  and  North  America  generally; 
and  (3)  the  Ampells  phoenieopterum,  of  North-eastern 
Asia.  The  species  appear  to  prefer  as  food  berries  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  they  also  devour  worms  and  insects,  and 
in  confinement  the  cedar-bird  is  "very  fond  of  apples, 
bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  almost  any  kind  of  soft  food." 
(Brewer.)  THEODORE  0 ILL. 

Waxwork,  a  plant.     See  CELASTRACE^E. 

Waxy  Degeneration,  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
tissues  of  the  living  body,  in  which  parts  of  organs  are 
changed  into  the  substance  known  as  lardaceine,  or  "  ani- 
mal amyloid,"  a  peculiar  albuminoid  substance,  which  some 
have  tried  to  identify  with  the  glycogene  of  the  liver. 
Though  an  albuminoid,  it  has  reactions  somewhat  like 
those  of  starch.  It  takes  a  deep-brown  red  from  iodine, 
dissolves  in  warm  water,  cannot  be  melted,  swells  but  does 
not  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  does  not  dissolve  in 
ether.  It  is  apparently  isomeric  with  albumen  (Friedrich 
and  Kekutt).  It  has  often  been  confounded  with  true 
starch,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  associated.  Organs 
seriously  affected  by  waxy  degeneration,  when  cut,  have  a 
half-transparent  look.  It  has  been  detected  in  the  brain, 
nerves,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  muscles,  arteries,  bones, 
glands,  adventitious  tissues,  cancers,  and  in  various  other 
situations.  Rickets,  syphilis,  pulmonary  consumption, 
diabetes,  chronic  kidney  disease,  and  malarial  and  mer- 
curial poisoning  are  among  the  conditions  with  which  it  is 
associated.  It  is  seldom  or  never  detected  during  life. 
The  treatment  naturally  is  for  the  disease  with  which  it  is 
associated.  Some  cases  of  obscure  and  undiagnosticated 
ill-health  doubtless  arise  from  this  degeneration.  Not  much 
that  is  definite  can  as  yet  be  said  of  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment. In  suspected  cases  the  patient  is  to  be  put  into  the 
best  hygienic  conditions,  and  untoward  symptoms  should 
receive  attention.  This  degeneration  was  first  recognized 
in  1854  by  Gairdner  and  Sanders  of  Edinburgh,  and  soon 
after,  quite  independently,  by  Virchow. 

Way  [Ang.-Sax.  icey"],  in  law,  is  classed  among  the  in- 
corporeal hereditaments  as  a  servitude  or  easement,  and  is 
the  right  held  by  one  or  more  individuals  of  passing  and 
repassing  in  a  given  direction  between  fixed  termini  over 
the  land  belonging  to  another  private  owner.  Although 
the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  highway,  this  is  an  in- 
correct use  of  it ;  for  while  a  "  highway  "  is  the  space  along 
and  over  which  the  entire  public  may  travel,  and  is  always 
under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities,  a  "  way  "  is  the 
private  riyht  enjoyed  by  particular  persons,  and  the  burden 
thereby  resting  on  the  land  of  some  proprietor,  rather  than 
the  path  or  course  along  which  the  right  must  be  exercised. 
A  right  of  way  may  exist  in  three  different  forms  :  (1)  It 
may  be,  and  generally  is,  an  easement — that  is,  it  is  an- 
nexed or  appurtenant  to  one  specific  tract  called  the  domi- 
nant estate,  and  is  exercised  over  another  defined  parcel 
of  land  termed  the  servient  estate.  (For  a  full  description 
of  easements  see  the  article  EASEMENT.)  (2)  It  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  village  or  hamlet 
to  go  and  come  to  and  from  a  designated  point.  This  spe- 
cies is  quite  frequent  in  England,  but  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  the  U.  S.,  unless  perhaps  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  oldest  New  England  villages.  (3)  It  may  be 
an  entirely  personal  servitude,  conferred*  upon  some  par- 
ticular individual,  not  by  virtue  of  his  owning  land,  but  as 
a  privilege  belonging  to  himself  alone,  which  cannot  be 


transferred,  ami  which  necessarily  must  end  at  bii  death, 
am 

ee 

only  ;  (iclua,  fur  ]>a- 

cattle  ;  nml  r!n,  whieli  iin-ludoi|  all  the  former  uses,  together 
with  that  of  drawing  h.-a\  y  burdens,  and  also  Involved  the 
notion  of  11  .lisii.ua  |iuth  or  roadway  of  ancertaim  I  , 
Although  tli'-T  names  :in-  nut  tiniml  in  ,,nr  law,  ilic  rijfht 
may  e\i-t  in  tin-  •  :roes.     A  wit;.  |nin..| 

in  threii  ditl'cmit  modes. — (1)  liy  the  express  terms  of  a 
ill--  1,  as  when  the  owner  of  the  rervient  eatate  by  means 
of  a  grant  charges  his  Ian  1  with  tho  easement,  and  also 
when  an  owner  conveys  11  part  of  hia  land,  and  reserves  a 
rijrht  of  way  over  it  in  favor  of  the  tract  whii-h  he  retains. 
II'  l!y  prescript  ion,  or  a  long-continued  user  under  a  claim 
of  right,  tho  period  hnvinj-  •_•. -n, -r -illy  been  fixed  by  ittatute 
at  twenty  years.  (S.-c  article  PuaOHPHQ*.)  (3)  Of  ne- 
iv.  A  way  of  necessity  arises  when  A,  being  owner 
of  Inml,  rimvey.s  n  portion  thereof  to  B,  to  surrounded  by 
other  trarts  that  I!  is  entirely  cut  off  from  access  to  any 
highway.  I'n  ler  such  circumstances  B  has  of  necessity  a 
ri^'ht  of  way  a|i]iurU>niint  tn  his  parcel  over  the  remaining 
hin  1  of  A  to  a  convenient  highway,  although  tho  deeil  of 
conveyance  was  silent  upon  the  subject.  J.  N.  PoMERor. 

Way  ( ALBERT),  F.  8.  A.,  b.  at  Bath,  England,  in  l-n:,, 
eon  of  a  wealthy  ami  jthilanthropic  clergyman,  Kev.  Greg- 
ory Lewis  Way  of  Stansteml  Park,  Surrey;  received  hU 
early  education  at  home;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  about  1826  ;  settled  at  London  ;  devoted  him- 
self to  archaeological  pursuits ;  became  in  1843  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  to  whose  Proceedinyi  be 
contributed  largely ;  seceded  from  that  society,  with  a 
number  of  others,  on  account  of  differences  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  founded  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  to  whose  interests  he  devoted  his  sub- 
sequent efforts,  and  was  an  efficient  promoter  of  local  anti- 
quarian societies.  He  married  in  1844  his  cousin  Kmme- 
linc,  youngest  daughter  of  tho  first  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley.  He  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  tho  Promptuarium 
I'ln-riilorum  «ive  Clericorwn  ;  Lexicon  Angto-Latinum  Prin- 
CF;J»  (3  vols.,  1843),  valuable  as  supplying  the  most  au- 
thentic record  of  the  English  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  brought  out  Sir  8.  R.  Meyrick's 
work  on  Andi-nt  Armor  (2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  1844).  D.  at 
Cannes,  France,  Mar.  22,  1874. 

Way  Cross,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Ware  co.,  Ga. 

Way'land,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Massachusetts  Central  R.  R.,  16  miles  W.  of  Boston,  has  4 
churches,  good  graded  schools,  several  boot  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, and  a  public  library.  The  first  free  public  library 
in  the  U.  S.  was  established  here.  P.  1240. 

T.  A.  MERRILL. 

Wayland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.  P.  of  v. 
585;  of  tp.  1963. 

Wayland,  tp.,  Chariton  co.,  Mo.    P.  674. 

Wayland,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2553. 

Wayland  (FRANCIS),  I).  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Mar.  11, 1796,  of  English  parents;  graduated  at  Union 
College  1813;  studied  medicine  and  commenced  practice 
at  Troy,  but  having  joined  the  Baptist  church  1816,  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry  ;  studied  theology  one  year  at  An- 
dover;  was  tutor  in  Union  College  1817-21 ;  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1821-26;  became 
president  of  Brown  University  Feb.,  1827,  having  previous- 
ly filled  for  some  months  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  history  in  Union  College;  retired  from  the  pres- 
idency 1855,  and  was  for  two  or  three  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  church  at  Providence,  and  was  highly  distin- 
guished as  a  pulpit  orator.  D.  at  Providence  Sept.  26, 
1865.  Author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, Elrmrnt!  of  Moral  Science  (1835),  Element!  of 
l',Jiti'-<t!  r.r,'n,,my  (1837),  Limitation*  of  Jfttmun  Rfaton 
(1840),  Thought*  on  the  Collegiate  Syttem  of  the  U.  S. 
(1842),  a  work  which  led  to  tho  adoption  of  the  voluntary 
system  at  Brown  University  in  1849 ;  Chriitianity  and 
-.7  ( 1S45),  being  a  discussion  by  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Richard  Fuller;  Element!  of  Intellectual  Philotophy 
(1854),  Life  of  Rev.  Admtiram  Judnon,  D.  D.  (2  vols., 
).  Notei  on  the  Print-Spiel  and  Practice!  of  Baptiiti 
(1856),  Lettert  on  the  Minittry  (1863),  and  other  works. 
His  Life  was  written  by  his  sons  Francis  and  H.  L.  Way- 
Ian. 1  (2  vols.,  1867). 

Wayland  Dlpdt,  p.-v.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y. 
Wayles'burg,  tp.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.    P.  101. 
Waymansville,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp.,  Bartholomew  co., 
Ind.     P.  65. 
Way'mart,  p.-b.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.    P.  567. 
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Staples,  Indian  corn,  oaU,  hay.  tobaeeo,  woel.  ,B,i  H.lry 
product..     Cap.  Fairfleli     Arm,  TIO  •.,.  «.     P.  UJM. 

A  WaT^*'J?nl"7  of  *•  lBdl»»».  bonlwriig  M   Oklo. 
drained  by  Whitewater  Hirer  and  iU  a«M«u  aad  Umi 
ersed  by  the  Whitewater  C.nd  ..4  M,r.r,l  rrih^.:  .«,'- 
face  undulating,  toil  fertile.     Th«.  an  ... 
mills,  tanneries,  and  mannfaetorief  of  affriralurml  !••!« 
menu,  carriaget,  iron  outing*,  ma^hinwy.  and  lln»M4  oO. 
Live-stock  numerous.    Staple*,  Indian  eom,  wh«.«,  o.u, 
tobacco,  wool,  and  dairy  prodneU.    Ca*.  Hiehmond.  An*. 
430  »q.  m.     P.  34,048. 

Wayne,  county  of  8.  Iowa,  bordering  on  Miuonri  aad 
drained  by  the  S.  fork  of  Charilon  Ri»tr:  nrbe*  rad*. 
lating,  soil  fertile.  Cattle,  ihwp,  and  iwin*  an  ••••ill. 
Staple*,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  uau,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy 
product!.  Cap.  Corydon.  Area,  510  >q.  m.  P.  I1.I8T. 

Wayne,  county  of  8.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  T«IBM. 
see,  and  bonnded  N.  and  B.  by  forki  of  tb«  CambnUad 
Hirer  ;  surface  hilly,  with  much  bituminoiu  coal  and  Inn  ; 
•oil  along  the  streams  fertile.  Cattle,  iheep,  and  twin*  art 
numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oaU,  tobacco,  ai. 
Cap.  Monticello.  Area,  570  nq.  m.  P.  10,802. 

Wayne,  county  of  8.  E.  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lako 
Erie  and  St.  Clair,  drained  by  Rouge  aad  Huron  rirwf 
and  their  branches,  and  traversed  by  reveral  railroad), 
which  centre  at  Detroit.  Tbe  lurfac*  ii  level  or  g*ally 
undulating;  soil  very  fertile,  with  excellent  limnton*  aad 
several  sulphur  springs.  There  are  more  than  10OO  manu- 
facturing establishment!  of  rarinui  kindi,  la*  grcatar 
(lortion  being  in  Detroit.  (See  DETROIT.)  Lire  • 
abundant  on  the  farms  outside  of  the  city.  Staple*,  man- 
ufactured  articles,  Indian  corn,  oaU,  wbeal,  wool,  and 
garden  and  dairy  producU.  Cap.  Detroit.  Area,  900  to.  m. 
P.  119,038. 

Wayne,  county  of  S.  E.  MiMiminpl,  bordering  on  Ala- 
bama,  intersected  by  Chickatawha  River,  and  traTened  by 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  ;  surface  undulating,  toil  randy. 
Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  tweet  jtotatoct.  Cap. 
Waynesborough.  Area,  700  tq.  m.  P.  4206. 

Wayne,  county  of  8.  E.  Missouri,  watered    by  Big- 
water,  Castor,  and  St.  Franeii  riven  ;  surface  undulating  : 
soil  tolerably  fertile  in  tome 
scantily  timbered.     Sw 
stock.     Staples,   India 
Greenville.    Area,  750  sq.  m.     P.  (068. 

Wayne,  county  of  N.  E.  Nebraska,  drained  by  afflu- 
ents of  Elkhorn  River;  surface  undulating,  toil  fertile. 
Cap.  La  Porte.  Area,  about  450  tq.  m.  P.  182. 

Wayne,  county  of  N.  W.  Xew  York,  lying  on  Lake 
Ontario,  intersected  by  Clyde  River,  and  trarened  by  Krie 
Canal,  and  by  New  York  Central.  Lake  Ontario  Shore,  and 
other  railroads;  surface  undulating,  soil  generally  fertile. 
Iron  ore  and  gypsum  abound,  and  there  are  tererml  saline 
and  sulphur  springs.  There  are  about  800  manufacturing 
establishments,  among  which  are  flour-mills,  taw-milli, 
planing-mills,  tanneries,  agricultural  implements,  carriage*, 
cooperage,  iron  castings,  machinery,  and  f**rntial  oil.  .ml 
essence*,  especially  of  peppermint  Live-stock,  especially 
cattle  and  sheep,  nnmerout.  Staple*,  oaU,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  potatoe.,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  prodaeU. 
Cap.  Lyons.  Area,  572  »q.  m.  P.  47,710. 

Wayne,  county  of  E.  North  Carolina,  Intersected  by 
Neuse  River,  and  traversed  by  North  Carolina,  Atlantie 
and  North  Carolina,  and  Weldun  and  Wilmington  R 
The  surface  is  level,  much  of  It  being  covered  by  pine 
forests  ;  soil  sandy.    Swine  are  the  chief  lire-rtoek.    8U- 
ples,  cotton,  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  and  turprntine.  India. 
corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.    Cap.  Goldtborongh.     Area,  71 
sq.  m.     P.  18,144. 

Wayne,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio,  drained  by  Walhnnding 
River  and  other  ttreamt,  and  traverted  by  Pituburg  Fort 
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WAYNE— WAYNE  COURT-HOUSE. 


corn,  oats,  wheat,  amji  WOUI>  ""  '  "•" 
Woostor.     Area,  060  sq.  m.     P.  35,110. 


castings.  Cattle  anil  sheep' arc  numerous.  Staples,  hay, 
wool,  outs,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Honesdale. 
Area,  720  sq.  m.  P.  33,188. 


and  abounding  in  iron  ore.     There  are  saw-mills,  nc 
mills,  and  many  tanneries  and  currying  establishments. 
Swine  and  cattle  are  the  chief  live-stock.     Staples,  cotton, 
Indian   corn,   wool,   tobacco,   and   dairy  products.     Cap. 
Wayncsborough.     Area,  about  TOO  sq.  m.     P.  10,209. 

Wayne,  county  of  S.  W.  West  Virginia,  bordering  on 
Kentucky  and  on  Ohio,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Ohio 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly,  mostly  covered  by  forests, 
with  much  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore.  Sheep  and  swine 
are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
and  wool.  Cap.  Wayne  Court-house.  Area,  415  sq.  m. 
P.  7852. 

Wayne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Du  Page  co.,  III.     P.  1019. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Ind.     P.  1742. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.     P.  1836. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1131. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1398. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind.     P.  3318. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.     P.  804. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Jay  co.,  Ind.    P.  1526. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.    P.  36C4. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ind.     P.  3738. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     P.  1418. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.     P.  1236. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Owen  co.,  Ind.     P.  1333. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.    P.  3220. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Starke  co.,  Ind.     P.  606. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     P.  1801. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     P.  3734. 

Wayne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  la.    P.  1258. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.    P.  1178. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Mitchell  co.,  la.     P.  305. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  la.    P.  655. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.     P.  2070. 

Wayne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.    P.  938. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mich.     P.  999. 

Wayne,  p.-v.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.    P.  833. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Bellinger  co.,  Mo.     P.  630. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Buchanan  eo.,  Mo.     P.  803. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1521. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  891. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.     P.  1169. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Ashtabula  eo.,  0.     P.  817. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0.     P.  1011. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.     P.  1700. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.     P.  1694. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  0.     P.  1729. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Clcrmont  co.,  0.    P.  1690. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.    P.  1267. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.     P.  766. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.    P.  1983. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  0.    P.  1336. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.    P.  1564. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.     P.  1658. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0.    P.  1252. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.     P.  1160. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.     P.  1508. 


Wayne,  tp.,  Noble  co.,  0.     P.  796. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  790. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     P.  1132. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.     P.  2905. 

Wnyne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.     P.  1714. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  2028. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     P.  701. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1464. 

Wayne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Eric  co.,  Pa.     P.  1295. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Pa.     P.  1563. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  1040. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1453. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1546. 

Wayne,  b.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     P.  476. 

Wayne,  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Wis.    P.  1056. 

Wayne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  CO.,  Wis.     P.  1710. 

Wayne  (ANTHONY),  b.  at  East  Town,  Chester  co.,  Pa., 
Jan.  1,  1745;  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy;  be- 
came a  surveyor  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin  ;  was 
agent  of  a  land  company  in  Nova  Scotia  1765-Gli ;  married 
and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Chester  county  1767;  was  elected 
to  various  county  offices ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania convention  and  of  the  legislature  of  1774:  served 
on  the  committee  of  safety  1775;  raised  in  September  of 
that  year  a  regiment  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Canada;  became  colonel  Jan.  3,  1770;  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Trois  Rivieres,  at  which  he  was 
highly  distinguished;  was  afterward  in  command  of  the 
fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  gar- 
risoned by  five  regiment?,  until  May,  1777;  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  Feb.  21, 1777  ;  joined  Washington 
in  New  Jersey;  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywinc,  Sept.  11,  being  stationed  at  Chadd's  Ford  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  river  by  Knyphausen  ;  fought 
all  day  and  effected  a  successful  retreat  at  sunset ;  took 
command  of  a  flying  detachment  of  1500  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  the  British  rear,  but  was  surprised  at 
Paoli  (close  to  his  own  homestead)  by  superior  numbers  on 
the  night  of  Sept.  20,  and  lost  53  men  ;  was  acquitted  of 
blame  by  a  court-martial  held  at  his  own  request;  led  the 
American  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4; 
made  a  raid  within  the  British  lines  in  the  winter  of  1777- 
78,  capturing  numerous  horses  and  cattle  and  abundance 
of  forage;  contributed  by  his  skilful  manoeuvres  to  the 
victory  of  Monmouth  June  28,  1778;  led  the  attack  at  the 
storming  of  Stony  Point  on  the  night  of  July  lf>-l(>,  1779, 
considered  the  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  of  the  whole 
war  (see  STOXV  POINT);  waa  wounded  in  the  head:  re- 
ceived from  Congress  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal; 
acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne,"  and 
became  the  favorite  popular  hero ;  exhibited  much  address 
in  suppressing  a  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  at  Mor- 
ristown  Jan.,  1781;  joined  La  Fayetto  in  Virginia  Jan.  7; 
made  with  a  part  of  a  brigade  a  daring  attack  upon  the 
whole  British  army  at  Green  Spring  or  Jamestown  Ford 
July  6,  and  by  a  bayonet-charge  disconcerted  a  projected 
manoeuvre  against  La  Fayette ;  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis ;  defeated  the  British  and  Indians  in 
Georgia  May  and  June,  1782 ;  took  possession  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  after  its  evacuation  Dec.  14 ;  retired  to  his  farm 
in  Pennsylvania  after  the  war;  served  in  the  Pennsylvania 
assembly  1784—85,  and  in  the  convention  that  ratified  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  ;  was  appointed  major-general  Apr.  2, 
1792,  and  took  command  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Western  Indians,  whom  he  defeated  at  Fallen  Timbers,  or 
Maumee  Rapids,  Aug.  20,  1794;  concluded  with  them  the 
treaty  of  Greenville  1795,  and  while  on  bis  return  home- 
ward d.  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie,  Pa.)  Dec.  15, 1796.  His 
remains  were  removed  in  1809  to  Radnor  church,  near 
Waynesborough,  Pa.,  where  a  monument  was  erected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Cincinnati  July  4,  1S09.  His 
Life,  by  Gen.  John  Armstrong,  is  in  Sparks's  scries,  and 
his  Regimental  Orderly  Book  was  printed  at  Albany  in 
1859.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wayne  (JAMES  MOORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in 
1790;  graduated  at  Princeton  1808;  became  a  lawyer  and 
politician  at  Savannah ;  sat  in  the  legislature ;  presided 
over  two  constitutional  conventions ;  was  mayor  of  that 
city  1823,  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Georgia  1824-29, 
member  of  Congress  1829-35 ;  was  an  efficient  debater,  an 
advocate  of  free  trade,  and  an  active  supporter  of  the 
policy  of  Pres.  Jackson,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  II.  S.  Jan.  9, 
1835,  and  gave  especial  attention  to  admiralty  jurispru- 
dence. D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  5,  1807. 

Wayne  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co., 
West  Va. 
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Waynes'boro',  p.-b.,  Franklin  eo.,  Pa.,  about  50  mi],., 
S.W.of  Bwritbnrf,  DM  7  ohurehe.,  a  graded  «•! i. 

engine  and  lioiler  work-,  {.'rain   ^•parutor  Work-,  I  -  i-h  and 
leor  laetorv,  -  liotrN.   I   tannery,  a   im-diei,,,.  i 
and  1  newspaper.     1'.  lit. 

W.  HI.AIR,  V.i,.  '•  VIU.AKE  Hi 
Wayncsboro',  p.  v.,  <-ap.  ,,r  Way.,,-  to.,  T«u 

100    miles   ,S.   W.   of    Nashville,  itains    I    ehiin-li,  good 

schools.  I  newspaper,  and  1!  hotels.  Large  deposits  of 
iron  ore  exist  in  the  county.  1'rini-ipal  business,  farming 
P.  about  350. 

Tnos.  F.  WARREX.  En.  ••  \VAWI:  c,P.  CITIZEX." 

Waynesboroiisli,  p.-v.,  eap.  of  liurke  co.,  Ga. 

Waynesborough,  p.-v.,  eap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mis.. 

Wayiiesborough,  p.-v.,  South  River  tp.,  Augusta  co., 
\  ft.  1 .  Oou. 

Waynes'burg,  v.,  Auburn  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.    P.  83. 
Witynesburg,  p.-v.,  .Sandy  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0.     P.  425. 

Wiiyncshnr«,  p. -1).. eap.  of  (irecne co., Pa., on  Waynes- 
burs;  and  Washington  It.  K.,  |j  mile-  S.  of  I'itt-d.urg,  con- 
tains 7  churches,  Wuyncsburg  College,  a  fine  town-hall,  1 
hank.  :i  weekly  newspapers,  1  extensive  carriage-factory' 1 
foundry.  U  lodges  of  Masons  and  1  of  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  several  planing  and  flouring  mills. 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1790.  P.  1272. 

W.  T.  H.  PAULEY,  ED.  "  MESSENGER." 

Waynes'field,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.    P.  201... 

Wayues'ville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ga, 

Waynesville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  De  Witt  co.,  111.    P.  970. 

Waynesville,  p.-v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Bartholomew  eo.,  Ind. 
P.  104. 

Waynesville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pulaaki  co.,  Mo. 

Waynesville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Haywood  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  1543. 

Waynesville,  p.-v.,  Warren  co.,  0.,  on  Little  Miami 
R.  R.  and  River,  38  miles  E.  of  Cincinnati,  has  0  churches, 
an  excellent  graded  school,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  a  town- 
hall,  fine  water-power,  and  several  mills.  P.  745. 

DREW  SWEET,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Wayn'flete,  or  Wainfleet  (WILLIAM  OH),  otherwise 
called  William  Patten  or  Harbour,  b.  at  Waynflcte, 
Lincolnshire,  England,  about  1405;  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Oxford  University;  became  head-master 
of  Wykeham's  school  at  Winchester  1429 ;  was  appointed 
by  King  Henry  VI.  first  master  of  his  newly-founded  col- 
lege at  Eton  1442;  became  provost  of  Eton  Dec.,  1443; 
succeeded  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  the  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester 1447 ;  founded  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  1448 ;  con- 
verted it  into  a  college  with  a  liberal  endowment  1450 ; 
also  founded  a  free  school  in  his  native  town ;  was  lord 
high  chancellor  to  Henry  VI.  during  tho  disastrous  years 
14oo-fiO,  resigning  throe  days  before  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, and  was  generously  treated  by  the  victorious 
Yorkists.  D.  Aug.  11,  1486,  and  was  buried  in  a  mag- 
nificent chapel  in  Winchester  cathedral. 

Waywode,  a  Slavic  word  meaning  "leader  in  war," 
was  first  applied  simply  to  the  military  commanders,  but 
afterward  also  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  used 
in  Poland,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
laehia.  It  has  since  been  superseded  by  another  title,  also 
of  Slavic  origin — hospodar. 

Wayzeta,  p.-v.,  Hennepin  co.,  Minn. 

Wea,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     P.  1251. 

Wea,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Kan.     P.  1324. 

Weak'-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  Cynotcion  rtaalit 
(Otaliihiis  regalit  of  old  writers),  one  of  the  most  common 
fishes  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  0.  S.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Scitenidso,  and  has  as  associates  several  other  species, 
mostly  peculiar  to  tho  southern  coast  of  the  U.  S. — vii. 
C.  thalamimit,  C.  nothu*,  and  C.  carolineniio.  These  species 
are  all  distinguished  by  their  elongated  subfusiform  shape, 
the  prominence  of  tho  lower  jaw,  and  the  armature  of  the 
upper  one  with  canine  teeth  ;  the  dorsal  fin  has  nine  or  ten 
spines,  and  the  anal  fin  one  small  spine.  The  weak-fish  is 
distinguished  by  its  color,  which  above  is  pale-brownish, 
with  a  decided  greenish  tinge,  and  grading  below  into  sil- 
very; on  the  back  and  sides  are  irregular  vermicular 
blotches  disposed  in  an  oblique  direction,  tending  forward 
and  downward;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  are  yellowish, 
the  others  neutral.  It  generally  averages  between  one  and 
two  feet  in  length,  and  is  found  along  the  entire  eastern 
coast  S.  of  Cape  Cod,  but  is  most  common  in  the  warmer 
waters.  It  confines  its  habitat  to  the  sea,  and  does  not 
ascend  into  the  fresh  waters.  It  is  rather  a  voracious  fish, 
and  readily  seizes  the  hook,  but  its  mouth  is  easily  torn, 
and  to  this  characteristic  (weakness  of  mouth)  the  name 
refers.  THEODORE  GILL. 
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Wealth  [Ang.-8.x.  «,fo  .  o«r.  IT..*/;    n.n 
powd  by  some  to  bare  the  lame  root  . 

strong"),  a  collective  term  f,,r  rich,., •-•f— TIMl 

in  all  their  variety.  The  chitf  .abUet  of  p«llti4l,MM.» 
i»  wealth,  and  hence  that  wlene*  |.  .om.«»*7«allar«3 
science  of  wealth."  A.  a  r 

embraees  all  and  only  such  object,  a.  both  bar.  ,'iiHlv- 
,.  «.  Btnew  to  gratify  human  de.lr.-Md  can  b.  approiH- 
a  ed  in  exclusive  poiMaiion.  and  therefore  nA»ii*\  I. 
other  word.,  all  object,  of  „./„,.  |S«.  V, ,..«.(  It  wa, 
formerly  a  popular  notion  that  only  money  I.  real  wwllb. 
The  Idea  still  linger,  in  many  mind.  In  a  way  to  eonfuM 
and  complicate  problems  of  both  private  and  nubile  Inane*. 
Money,  though  it  measure,  all  value.,  form,  hit  .  mall 
part  of  the  sum  of  wealth,  and  i.  desirable  n-- 
for  the  wealth  in  other  form,  which  it  can  purchan.  'Th* 
term  wealth  doe.  not  properly  include  human  bring.,  aor 
their  capacities  andqualitle.,  such  a.  strength,  skill,  gtnina. 
judgment,  fidelity,  etc.  Then  an  of  hlghe.l  COMMMM* 
a.  means  for  tho  production  and  Mcurity  of  wealth,  but  It 
is  only  the  product,  of  their  active  employment  which  eaa 
be  counted  in  th*  category  of  wealth.  Nor  do*,  the  term, 
in  it.  generic  sense,  properly  include  evidence,  of  debt,  such 
as  mortgage.,  bonds,  .toek.,  etc.  The*e  thing,  only  indi- 
cate a  title  to  posMuion  and  a  mod*  in  which  real  wealth 
U  distributed.  A  mortgage  on  a  farm  given  for  borrowed 
money  or  a.  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  .imply  indical*. 
that  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee  are  for  th*  time,  till 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  condition.,  joint  owner,  of  th*  farm. 
The  wealth  i.  in  the  farm.  It  i.  not  increwed  on*  whit  by 
the  mortgage  iUelf.  The  it.ue  of  bond,  by  the  V.  8.  gov- 
ernment adds  nothing  directly  to  th*  wealth  of  the  country. 
Each  bond  for  $1000  give*  it*  bolder  .Imply  a  lien  on  th* 
wealth  of  tho  nation,  at  some  time  or  other  to  b*  brought 
under  control  of  the  government  by  taxation.  Many  a  mU- 
chievous  illusion  comes  from  mistaken  view,  of  the**  thing.. 
In  the  estimate  of  hi.  personal  property  one  may  count  in 
all  he  possesses  of  these  evidence*  of  debt,  but  the  amount 
thus  set  down  to  his  advantage  i.  to  be  subtracted  from 
some  other  man',  wealth  or  from  the  common  wealth  of  th* 
country.  In  themselves  they  add  nothing  to  the  real  wealth 
of  a  people  or  of  the  world,  though  they  render  an  important 
service  in  bringing  the  wealth  of  a  community  into  produc- 
tive use.  The;  are  always  symbol.,  not  .ubtlane*. 

Wealth  is  produced  only  through  the  development  of  tht 
resources  of  nature  by  human  labor.  The  prime  nure*  of 
all  utilitica  is  the  free  bounty  of  God  in  nature,  and  th* 
basis  of  the  right  of  possession  1.  the  labor  put  forth  lo 
bring  out  tho  properties  of  nature  in  form  and  place  to  me*t 
the  desires  of  man.  To  accumulate  wealth,  labor  moil  b* 
continued  beyond  what  is  essential  to  meet  immediate  ne- 
cessities, and  tho  check  of  forethought  and  abstinence  mint 
be  laid  on  the  immediate  consumption  of  the  product,  of 
labor.  Hence,  indiutry  and  frugality  an  the  indi.peniabl* 
conditions  of  the  production  and  increaj*  of  wealth.  The** 
are  characteristic,  which  distinguish  civiliied  from  .avag* 
men,  and  thus  wealth  become,  a  »ign  of  civilization.  At 
the  same  time,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  wealth  i.  maintain*] 
only  by  a  continual  process  of  reproduction.  It  mu»t  b* 
perpetually  renewed  or  it  di*app*an.  Value*  In  on* 
form  are  consumed  that  new  valu*.  may  appear,  and  th* 
increase  of  wealth  is  a.  the  value  in  the  new  form  i.  greater 
than  the  value  destroyed.  Mill  .ay., "  Th*  greater  part  of 
England's  wealth  to-day  was  produced  within  U>*  hut 
twelvemonth."  (For  other  aipecU  of  th*  nibject  H*  PO- 
LITICAL ECOXOHT.)  A.  L.  CHAM*. 
Weare,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hill.borongh  eo.,  N.  II.  P.  2 
Weare  (MEsnrcn).  b.  at  Hampton.  N.  H.,  June  16, 
1713;  graduated  at  Harvard  1735;  studied  and  practiced 
law ;  .at  several  year,  in  the  legi.lature ;  wa*  Speaker  175J ; 
commissioner  to  the  colonial  eongre*.  at  Albany  17M;  W- 
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came  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  chief-justice  1777; 
w:i-  councillor  from  Kockinghain  county  and  chairman  (if 
t'.ic  .••.mmittee  of  safety  1775;  was  chosen  president  of  tho 
State  I77o.  und  annually  re-elected  during  the  war,  in 
wliii-li  ho  rendered  great  services  to  tho  defence  of  tho 
Northern  colonies  from  Burgoyne's  invasion,  raising  and 
equipping  the  forces  sent  to  the  frontier  under  (ien.  Stark  : 
and  iva<  again  chosen  president  under  tho  new  constitution 
KM.  D.Jan.  11.  17*ti. 

M'ea'sel  [Anz.-.Sax.  wale],  a  name  employed  for  rep- 
rc-c'it:itivcs  of  the  family  Mustelidas  and  the  sub-fnmiiy 
.\Iii-teiimi',  and  more  especially  restricted  to  tho  specie*  of 
the  ircim-i  I'liii'i-in*.  These  arc  especially  distinguished  by 
the  small  niimher  of  molars,  there  being  only  84  toeth  in 
all — viz.  M.  I,  f.  M.  Jj,  C.  $,  I.  | ;  the  lower  suctorial  molar 
tooth  has  no'inucr  tubercle:  the  body  is  very  slender  and 
elongated,  especially  in  the  small  species,  and  so  much  so  as 
to  have  obtained  the  name  vermiform  ;  tho  tail  is  moderate; 
the  feet  IM  c--cntially  digitigrade.  The  «]iccics  are  among 
the  boldest  and  most  bloodthirsty  of  carnivorous  animals, 
and  especially  destructive  to  poultry,  which  they  generally 
seize  by  tho  neck,  and.  after  sucking  their  blood,  proceed 
to  devour  tho  carcasses  leisurely,  or  perhaps  leave,  satisfied 
with  quenching  their  thirst  for  blood  alone.  Tho  species 
are  mostly  contincd  to  cold  and  temperate  regions,  although 
a  few  extend  into  tropical  countries.  Tho  generally-rec- 
ognized species  in  North  America  are  thal'nt'iriiis  rnlijaris, 
or  common  little  weasel ;  the  P.  longicauda,  nearly  related 
to  the  former,  found  in  the  upper  Missouri  and  Platto  coun- 
tries ;  the  P.frfiiata,  or  bridled  weasel,  of  tho  south-western 
portions  of  the  U.  S. ;  the  /•*.  visor,  or  common  mink  ;  and 
the  I',  nil/ripen,  or  black-footed  ferret  of  the  Western  plains. 
In  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  are  found  a  number  of  other 
species  more  or  less  closely  related  to  those  of  North 
America.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Wea'ther  [Ang.-Sax.  weder],  the  condition  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere prevailing  at  any  moment  over  any  region  of  the 
earth.  This  term  is  therefore  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  climate,  since  the  latter  refers  to  the  average  condition 
of  the  weather  for  a  considerable  period ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
month  or  year.  The  weather  is  in  most  portions  of  the 
earth  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  climate  is  sensibly  con- 
stant ;  the  climates  of  the  inhabited  countries  appear  to 
have  undergone  only  slight  changes  during  the  entire  period 
over  which  history  extends,  notwithstanding  occasional 
local  exceptions,  due,  probably,  to  the  drainage  of  lakes 
and  marshes,  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  ground,  or  a 
glow  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  decided  changes  in  local  climates  seem  to  have  taken 
place  in  those  remote  periods  contemplated  in  the  study  of 
geology,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  for  strata  to  accumu- 
late in  which  are  found  fossil  animals  and  plants  such  as 
are  supposed,  but  not  known,  to  require  very  different  cli- 
mates from  those  now  prevailing  in  the  respective  localities. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  geological  periods  is  that 
known  as  the  Glacial,  during  which  greater  quantities  of 
snow,  and  possibly  more  intense  cold  or  longer  winters, 
prevailed  than  now.  A  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
these  slow  general  changes  in  climate  may  be  explained  as 
due  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  or  of 
high  land  and  low  land ;  which  changes  are  still  going  on 
throughout  the  entire  earth.  The  sufficiency  of  tho  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  of  land  to  account  for  those  climatic 
changes  has  been  maintained  by  many.  Probably  the 
most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  is 
given  by  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  in  UnterrucKttngen 
der  Klimat  der  Gegenicart  und  der  Yorwclt  (Nat.  Verh. 
Hnurlem,  2d  series,  vol.  xxiii.,  1865).  In  this  mode  of  view- 
ing the  subject  of  permanency  of  climate  all  extreme  as- 
sumptions seem  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  seen  to  be  unneces- 
sary to  assume  variations  in  solar  radiation,  or  in  the  earth's 
orbit,  or  in  its  axis  of  rotation,  or  in  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  tomperature  of  those  portions  of  space 
through  which  the  solar  system  has  moved. 

The  terms  applied  to  the  different  sorts  of  weather  are  also 
applicable  to  climate;  thus,  the  combination  of  hot,  moist 
air  without  wind  forms  sultry  weather ;  eold,  moist  air  with 
wind  forms  raw  weather.  Tho  terms  damp  and  dry  have 
somewhat  different  significations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  usually  when  the  relative  humidity  is  above  90 
per  cent,  the  air  is  called  damp,  while  a  humidity  of  60  per 
cent,  or  less  is  dry  weather ;  at  30  or  40  per  cent,  the  air 
becomes  very  dry,  and  at  less  than  20  uncomfortable  except 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  tho  very  dry  air  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  continents,  where  relative  humidities  of  10  and 
20  per  cent,  frequently  occur.  The  expression  dull  weather 
applies  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  cloud  or  fog  and  haze, 
so  that  a  twilight  darkness  seems  to  brood  over  tho  earth. 

As  the  characteristic  constant  features  of  the  climate  of 
any  region  are  shown  by  tables  of  appropriate  monthly  and 


seasonal  averages,  so  the  varying  features  of  the  weather 
are  shown  by  tables  of  appropriate  extreme  values.  An  in- 
genious attempt  has  been  made  by  J.  W.  Osborne  of  Wash- 
ington to  devise  some  single  number  or  curve  that  should 
represent  at  a  glance  the  combined  influence  of  temperature, 
moisture,  and  wind  upon  the  human  body;  this  he  seeks 
to  do  by  determining  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  mass  of  water 
at  a  temperature  of  blood-heat  contained  in  a  porous  vessel 
ami  exposed  to  tho  open  air.  (See  /'/•..., ,,/,';, y»  Ami-r.  Aftnc. 
A'/r.  ,Vi-i'.,  1S7J.)  In  the  absence  of  data  furnished  by  such 
apparatus,  which  would  afford  a  simple  means  of  comparing 
the  weather  in  different  countries  and  on  different  days,  we 
give  the  following  approximate  estimates  based  on  the  or- 
dinary registers  of  meteorological  observations:. 

New  York.    Toronto.  St.  Paul.  New  Orleans. 

Greatest  daily  range  of  tem- 
perature   35 

Greatest  daily  rainfall 6 

Greatest  daily  range  of  rela- 
tive humidity 30 


45 
31 


40 
3 


9 
20 


Tho  variability  of  the  weather  is  also  seen  by  tabulating 
the  frequency  with  which  any  phenomenon  occurs.  Thus, 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month  on  which  rain  or  snow 
fell  at  Toronto  was,  according  to  tho  records  for  thirty 
years,  as  follows : 


Month. 

Average. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Ratn. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

Jan  

4.6 

14.0 

10 

u 

0 

5 

Feb  

4.0 

12.6 

11 

21 

0 

4 

Mar  

6.2 

10.0 

15 

18 

0 

3 

Apr  

1  0.0 

3.6 

17 

11 

3 

1 

May  

11.8 

0.4 

18 

2 

5 

0 

June  

11.9 

0.1 

22 

2 

5 

0 

July  

10.7 

0.0 

16 

0 

4 

0 

Aug  

10.8 

0.0 

17 

0 

4 

0 

Sept  

11.1 

0.0 

17 

0 

4 

0 

(let  

12.5 

1.8 

22 

7 

0 

0 

Nov  

10.0 

6.9 

15 

18 

5 

1 

Dec  

5.7 

13.6 

11 

23 

1 

5 

Weather  Predictions. — The  rapid  changes  that  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  the  weather  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  tropics  have  from  time  immemorial  made  it  de- 
sirable to  know  the  probable  character  of  the  weather  a 
few  days  in  advance.  The  predictions  made  by  the  ancients 
and  by  the  majority  of  persons  at  present  depend  generally 
on  local  rules  founded  upon  personal  experience  or  tradi- 
tion. Many  of  these  are  of  the  value  of  myths,  in  that 
they  have  descended  to  us  from  most  ancient  times,  and 
were  brought  to  us  from  distant  countries,  where  alone  they 
could  have  any  applicability.  Others  of  these  rules  have 
a  foundation  in  a  more  correct  philosophy  :  thus,  the  colors 
of  the  sky  at  sunset  and  sunrise  depend  on  the  moisture 
then  present,  and  give  a  hint  as  to  tho  prospect  of  cloudy 
or  clear  weather;  thus,  also,  the  behavior  of  plants  and 
hygroscopic  substances  depends  on  the  quantity  of  moisture, 
and  shows  whether  the  air  is  dry  or  nearly  saturated ;  the 
aspects  of  the  clouds,  the  direction  of  tho  wind,  the  audi- 
bility of  distant  sounds,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  more  or  less  relia- 
ble indications  of  the  weather  that  is  to  be  experienced 
within  a  few  hours.  Those  predictions  of  the  weather  that 
are  based  upon  astronomical  phenomena.,  especially  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  which  are  even  still  published  in 
popular  almanacs,  and  are  as  current  among  the  ignorant 
to-day  as  they  were  3000  years  ago,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  outgrowth  of  ancient  systems  of  astrology  ;  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  these  predictions  with  the  weather  will 
show  that  they  are  no  better  than  they  would  be  if  all  ref- 
erence to  the  celestial  bodies  was  omitted.  Some  meteor- 
ologists have,  however,  compiled  for  certain  localities  tables 
for  weather  prediction  founded  on  the  assumed  natural  con- 
stancy of  climates,  and  which  may  be  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
ample. Thus,  if  100  years  of  observation  at  New  York 
show  that  during  the  first  ten  days  of  September  only  one 
is  rainy  and  only  three  cloudy,  then  the  prediction  "  clear 
weather"  for  any  one  of  those  days  would  have  been  veri- 
fied seven  times  out  of  ten.  This  same  principle  has  been 
skilfully  applied  to  the  climate  of  the  liarbadoes  by  Gov. 
Rawson,  who  has  tabulated  the  chances  that  a  rainy  season 
will  follow  a  given  dry  one,  or  vine  versd,  and  whose  tables, 
based  on  thirty  years  of  experience,  enable  him  to  attain  a 
very  satisfactory  degree  of  precision  in  his  official  predic- 
tions, which,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
climatology  rather  than  to  the  weather.  Another  interesting 
question  is  as  to  the  chance  of  a  change  in  the  weather 
from  day  to  day.  Thus,  the  permanency  of  the  weather  in 
a  portion  of  the  U.  S.  is  such  that  if  we  should  always  pre- 
dict for  to-morrow  the  same  weather  that  we  arc  expe- 
riencing to-day,  we  should  come  out  right  in  about  six  cases 
out  of  ten ;  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  should  come  right  in 
about  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
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by  the  study  of  weather-map,   of  the  entiro   globe  can  I 

deductive   meteorology   attain   the    completeness    toward 

which  it  must  ever  approach.    The  progress  already  mode, 

however,  warrants  tho  conclusion  that  in  this  aa  in  every 

other  department  of  nature  a  few  inexorable  laws  are  at 

work  producing  their  results  with  unerring  certainty,  and 

without  any  of  that  mysterious  chance  which  is  BO  often 

spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  weather.     (See  MKTKUII- 

OLO,;V  ami  Si<;\  vi.  SERVICE.)  C.  ABBE 

Wea'thcrford,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Parker  co.,  Tex. 

Wontherford  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Alabama  about  1770, 
was  the  son  of  a  Seminole  woman  by  a  white  trader;  be- 
came a  skilful  hunter  and  warrior  and  the  leading  chief  of 


his  tribe;  was  the  commander  in  the  war  of  1813-14  against 
the  I".  S.;  surrendered  to  (Jen.  Jackson  Apr.,  1814;  lived 
thenceforth  peaceably  on  his  plantation  at  Little  River 
Monroe  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  d.  in  1824. 

Weather-Glass.  See  BAROMETER,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P. 
BAR.VARII,  and  HVUROMKTRV,  by  JOSEPH  HENRY,  LL.D. 

Weather-Glass,  Poor  Man's.     See  PIMPERNEL. 

Wea'thcrly,  p.-b.,  Lausanne  tp.,  Carbon  co.,  1'u  P 
MM. 

Wea'thersfield,  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.    P.  5184. 

Weathersfleld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,Vt.  P.  1557. 

Weat'land,  p.-v.,  Clinton  co.,  la.,  on  Chicago  and 
North-western  and  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  R.  Rs.,  has  3 
churches,  1  graded  school,  a  library,  1  newspaper,  Masonic 
lodge,  and  1  hotel.  P.  788. 

FRANK  L.  DENNIS,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Wea'ver  (A.  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  July  1,  1832,  in  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia 
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captain  in  1876 ;  served  in  the  Susquehanna  at  the  capture 
of  Forts  llatteras  and  Clark,  and  at  tho  battle  of  Port 
Royal  in  1861;  commanded  the  gunboat  Wivern  in  some 
sharp  battles  and  skirmishes  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
1862  and  1863,  and  in  1865  commanded  the  iron-clad  Ma- 
hopac  in  the  last  Fort  Fisher  fight.  Favorably  mentioned 
by  Rear-Admirals  Farragut,  Porter,  and  Lardner. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Wea'ver-Bird,  a  common  name  for  the  Ploccinw,  a 
sub-family  of  the  finches,  remarkable  for  their  curious 
nests.  They  belong  to  tho  genera  I'luceui,  Eualectet,  Tex- 
tor,  Hypkantornii,  PKiletmnu,  etc.  Comparatively  little  ia 
known  of  these  birds,  as  they  are  mostly  African,  although 
a  few  are  Asiatic,  but  their  remarkable  nests,  constructed 
so  as  to  protect  tho  eggs  and  young  from  snakes  and  mon- 
keys, have  long  been  objects  of  curiosity. 

Wea'ver's  Mill,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ala.    P.  494. 

Wea'verville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Trinity  co.,  Cal. 
P.  of  v.  816;  of  tp.  1399. 

Heav'ing,  the  operation  of  producing  cloth  or  other 
textile  fabrics  by  means  of  a  loom  from  the  combination 
of  threads  or  filaments.  The  art  was  rudely  practised  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization,  was  brought  to  considerable  per- 
fection in  Egypt,  India,  and  Greece,  and  has  assumed,  by 
tho  great  inventions  of  modern  times,  a  foremost  rank 
among  mechanical  industries.  (See  LOOM,  by  Piiop.W.  E.  A. 
Axo.v.) 

Webb,  county  of  S.  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Mexico.  Stock-raising  is 
the  chief  industry,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous. 
Cap.  Laredo.  Area,  about  1200  sq.  m.  P.  2615. 

Webb,  tp.,  Reynolds  co.,  Mo.     P.  634. 

Webb  (ALEXANDER  S.),  son  of  James  Watson,  b.  in 
New  York  Feb.  15,  1835 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  July, 
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KMitonant-colonel  fo.  . 
tion,  Oct.  11,  1863.     In  thr  Kietwe** 
he   led  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  II 
.Spottsylvania,  being  severely  Triieilsi 
fight  (May  12),  and  disabled  frosa  i 

Jan.,  1865,  when,  returning  to  duty,  he 

staff  to  Gen.  Meade,  commanding  the  Army  of  the  >o- 
tomac,  dunng  the  remainder  of  Hie  campaign  resullin«  ii 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  sabseqaentlv   ai 
18««,  as  acting  inspector-general  of  the  military  division 
of  the  Atlantic,  having  been  mustered  out  of  the  rolunt, 
service  the  month  previous.     In  July,  ISM,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  44th   Infantry,  and  served  at 
West  Point  until  1S6S.     In  1X71  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dcncy  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Xew  York.     For  ral. 
lantry  at  Gettysburg  and  Bristoe  Station  he  was  brevetted 
major-general  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  colonel,  brigadier-ra. 
eral,  and  major-general  f.  S.  A.  for  gallantry  at  ,-p.,u-vl 
vania  and  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  duriur  the 
rebellion. 

Webb  (CHARM:*  HENRY),  b.  at  Rouse's  Point,  X.  V 
about  1835;  was  founder  and  editor  of  th, 
newspaper;  wrote  for  other  San  Francisco  papers  and  for 
the  Eastern  magazines  ;  became  a  well-known  humorous 
correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  TVi&niu  and  other  papers 
under  the  signature  of  ••  J,,hn  Paul,"  and  travelled  in  Eu- 
rope in  that  capacity  1876.   He  is  the  inventor  of  an  adding- 
machine,  and  author  of  several   burlesque   dramas   and 
travesties. 

Webb  (EDWARD  BRAIRD),  b.  in  England  In  1810; 

became  an  eminent  civil  and  railway  engineer:  constructed 
tho  Londonderry  and  Colcraine  Railway,  conducting  suc- 
cessfully the  great  blasting  operation  at  the  H.iwnliill 
Tunnels  Juno  6,  1846;  went  to  llraiil  1X52;  built  there 
tho  first  railway  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America ; 
was  instrumental  in  effecting  telegraphic  communication 
with  Europe  and  with  the  distant  ooast-provine,..  ,,f  llraiil 
by  means  of  submarine  cables,  and  directed  other  important 
works;  afterward  constructed  the  first  railway  in  Colombia, 
and  is  now  (1876)  chief  engineer  to  two  railways  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Author  of  Omr  Iran  Rrealcxatrrt  a*A 
Piert  (1862)  and  other  professional  works. 

Webb  (GEORGE  JAMES),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about  1805 ; 
was  many  years  professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music ; 
prepared,  with  T.  B.  Hay  ward,  TV  Un,i,,,l  i 
with  William  Mason  The  Mrl»<liii ;  contributed  to  William 
Russell's  Orthophoiiy  (24th  ed.  1864),  and  was  author  of 
The    American   Glee-flout,    Tin  Commox-Sthool   &img*tr, 
The   Vocal  Clnu-Dnok  for  School*.  The  .V»«iiri«. 
lection  of  Pialmody,  and  other  musical  works. 

Webb  (HENRY  LIVINGSTON),  son  of  Gen.  Samuel  B., 
brother  of  Gen.  James  Watson  Webb,  b.  at  Claveraek,  X.  V., 
Feb.  6,  1795;  settled  in  Southern  Illinois  in  ISI7;  was  re- 
peatedly a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature; 
was  a  major  of  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  colonel 
of  the  18th  regiment  T.  S.  infantry  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  subsequently  general  of  Illinois  militia.  D.  at  Macanda, 
111.,  Oct.  5,  1876. 

.  Webb  (JAMES  WATSON),  son  of  Gen.  Samuel  B..  b.  at 
Claveraek,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1S02;  entered  the  U.  8.  army  as 
2d  lieutenant  of  Artillery  Aug.,  1819;  became  adjutant  M 
Infantry  1825;  was  stationed  in  1820  at  Chicago,  twelve 
years  before  even  the  first  house  was  erected  where  that 
flourishing  citv  now  exists ;  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieu- 
tenancy in  1823,  and  the  next  year  was  made  assistant 
commissary  of  subsistence;  in  1827  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  took  charge  of  the  Jfomi'ny  rWiVr,  which 
had  been  established  in  New  York  in  May  of  that  year; 
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in  1S2!>  purchased  the  E»««irer,  and  united  the  two  under 
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position  he  held  for  thirty-four  year.      Ph..  J«;»™»l  ™ 


ecneral  In  1849  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Austria, 
,,.,aiitinoplc  in  1861.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
imintcd  l,v  1'res.  Lincoln  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
!„  Braril,  Where  he  served  two  terms  of  four  years  each 
]!,.!„'  in  Paris  in  1  sii/i.  he  negotiated  a  secret  treaty  with 
tl».  ,.mp.-r,-r  Napoleon  for  the  removal  of  the  French  troops 

fr,,,,,  Mcxi lien.  Webb  resigned  the  mission  to  Brazil 

in   IStV.i,  before  the  Inauguration  of  I'res.  Grant,  and  has 
since  resided  in  New  York  City. 

Webb  ( 1'iui.ii'  CARTABET),  b.  in  England  in  1700  ;  bo- 
came  an  attorney-at-lnw,  an  eminent  antiquary,  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  was  a  joint  solicitor  of  the 
treasury  I  7:>o-6:>.  1).  in  1770.  Author  of  a  reply  to  War- 
burton's  Itieine,  Legation,  of  several  forensic  publications, 
of  A  Short  Account  of  Dome»da;i  Book  (1756),  and  of  A 
Short  Account  of  Daaeyeld  (1756). 

Webb  (SAMUEL  BLATCHLEV),  b.  nt  Wcthersfield,  Conn., 
Dec.  15, 1753,  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Richard  Webb 
of  Gloucestershire,  England,  who  was  made  a  freeman  of 
Boston  1632.  and  accompanied  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  in 
the  settlement  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  1635,  driving  away  the 
Dutch,  who  were  settled  on  the  spot  subsequently  known 
as  Webb's  Point.  Being  a  step-son  and  private  secretary  of 
Silas  Deane,  young  Webb  took  part  at  an  early  age  in  the 
movements  preliminary  to  American  independence,  and 
on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  promptly  left 
Wethersfield  for  Boston  in  command  of  Capt.  Chester's 
company  of  light  infantry;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  wounded;  was  commended 
in  general  orders  for  gallantry,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Deanc  an 
account  of  the  battle,  now  on  file  in  the 'library  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society.  He  was  Boon  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam ;  became  private  secretary 
and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  June  21,  1776;  was  the  writer  of  the 
order  for  promulgating  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  New  York  City  July  9,  1776 ;  was  associated  with  Col. 
Joseph  Reed  a  few  days  later  in  refusing  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Lord  Howe  addressed  to  "  George  Washington, 
Esq. :"  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island ;  was 
wounded  at  White  Plains  and  at  Trenton  ;  was  engaged 
at  Brandy  wine;  raised,  and  organized  almost  entirely  with 
his  own  funds,  the  3d  Connecticut  regiment,  of  which  he 
took  command  1777;  was  captured  with  his  regiment  by 
the  British  fleet  in  Gen.  Parsons's  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Long  Island,  Dec.  16,  1777,  and  not  exchanged  until 
1780,  when  he  succeeded  Baron  Steuben  in  the  command 
of  the  light  infantry,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  ;  arranged,  by  request,  the  meeting  between  Wash- 
ington and  Count  Rochambeau  in  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  May  19,  1781;  was  an 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  Washington  throughout  the 
war,  and  subsequently  was  one  of  the  sixteen  officers  who 
founded  the  Society  of  Cincinnati  at  Newburg-on-the 
Hudson  June  19,  1783,  and  was  selected  to  hold  for  Wash- 
ington the  Bible  on  which  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
first  President  of  the  U.  S.  at  New  York  City  1789.  In 
that  year  ho  married  Catharine  Hogeboom  of  Claveraek, 
Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  d.  Dec.  3,  1807.  He  kept  a  diary  of  his  ex- 
periences throughout  the  war,  portions  of  which  were 
printed  in  1876. 

Webb  (TnoMAS  SMITH),  b.  in  Rhode  Island  about  1770; 
became  grand  master  of  the  (Masonic)  grand  lodge  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  composed  Masonic  poetry  and  music ;  was 
one  of  the  compilers  of  the  rituals  now  in  use  in  the  U.  S., 
and  published  The  Free  Mason's  Monitor,  or  Illustrations 
of  Matonry  (1797),  which  is  still  in  high  repute,  and  was 
edited  by  E.  T.  Carson  (1865).  D.  in  1819. 

Webb  (WILLIAM  H.),  b.  in  New  York  City  June  19, 
1816;  educated  in  the  grammar-schools  of  New  York; 
learned  the  art  of  shipbuilding  under  his  father,  Isaac 
Webb,  after  whose  death,  in  1840,  be  carried  on  that  busi- 
ness, and  constructed  many  vessels  of  great  speed  and 
capacity  upon  original  plan?.  Among  them  have  been 
vessels  of  war  for  the  Russian,  Italian,  and  other  foreign 
governments,  and  the  iron-clad  ram  Dunderberg  for  the 
U.  S.  navy. 

Webbe  (EDWARD),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1554,  son 
of  Richard  Webbe,  master-g'unner  of  England  ;  resided  at 
Moscow  in  the  service  of  Capt.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  am- 
bassador to  Russia,  1566-68 ;  returned  to  Moscow  in  the 


Russian  fleet  of  1570  ;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Crim 
Tartars  in  their  capture  of  Moscow,  May  24,  1571  ;  was 
taken  as  a  slave  to  the  Crimea,  and  ransomed  the  following 
year  :  served  under  Don  John  of  Austria  at  the  capture  of 
Tunis,  Oct.,  1572;  was  master-gunner  on  board  the  ship 
Henry  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks  after  a  fight  of 
:wo  days,  1573;  was  made  a  galley-slave;  served  as  a  gun- 
ner for  the  Turks  in  their  war  against  the  Persians  15SO-82 ; 
was  afterward  taken  to  Syria,  Egypt.  India,  and  Toorkistan, 
.ml  again  to  Constantinople,  where  ho  was  imprisoned  in 
hains  with  2000  other  Christian  slaves ;  was  ransomed 
1588  ;  went  to  Italy  ;  was  tried  for  heresy  at  Padua ;  was 
imprisoned  for  the  same  cause  at  Rome,  and  also  at  Naples 
on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy;  became  gunner  to  the  king 
of  Naples;  escaped  to  England  1589;  went  to  France,  and' 
was  appointed  chief  master-gunner  to  Henry  IV.,  but  re- 
turned to  England  the  following  year,  when  he  printed  his 
curious  and  entertaining  book,  The  Hurt  mid  mint  Wonder- 
fat  Things  which  Eilimrd  Wrl/lic,  mi  Englishman  borne, 
/iiilh  scene  anil  passed  in  hii  lronlilr*oiuc  Trurrillet,  etc. 
(1590),  of  which  a  careful  reprint  was  edited  by  Edward 
Arbor  in  1868.  Webbe's  subsequent  career  is  unknown. 

Webbe  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bromham,  Wiltshire, 
England,  in  1581  ;  graduated  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England:  became  minister 
of  Steeple  Aston,  Wiltshire,  rector  at  Bath  1621,  and  bishop 
of  Limerick  1634.  D.  in  1641.  Author  of  (Ind'n  ('ontror,-ri,ie 
with  England  (1609),  A  Po»ie  of  S/n'ri'liial  Flmrcrt  (1010), 
The  Practice  of  Quietness  (10th  ed.  1705),  and  other  works, 
and  printed  many  sermons,  being  "  accounted  the  best 
preacher  in  his  time  in  the  royal  court,  and  the  smoothest 
writer  of  sermons  that  were  then  published." 

Webbe  (SAMUEL),  eon  of  a  government  officer,  b.  in 
1740  in  Minorca,  which  then  belonged  to  England;  after 
his  father's  death  came  to  London  ;  was  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker,  his  mother  having  become  reduced  in  her 
circumstances ;  afterward  became  a  copier  of  music;  learned 
the  principles  of  composition  from  a  German  organist,  and 
published  a  large  number  of  glees,  catches,  canons,  masses, 
anthems,  and  songs,  some  of  which  were  highly  esteemed. 
He  studied  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  is 
said  also  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  D.  in 
London  May  25,  1816. — He  had  a  eon  of  the  same  name, 
b.  in  London  about  1770,  who  was  also  a  distinguished 
composer. 

Webbe  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  graduated  atone  of  the  universities; 
translated  Virgil's  Georaics  into  English  hexameters,  and 
published  A  Discourse  of  Ear/Huh  Poctric,  to'/cther  with  the 
Author's  Judgment  touching  tlie  Reformation  of  our  English 
Verse  (London,  1586),  republished  in  vol.  ii.  of  Haslewood's 
Ancient  Critical  Essays  upon  English  Poets  and  Poetry 
(2  vols.,  1811-15),  and  recently  edited  by  Edward  Arbor  in 
vol.  xi.  of  his  English  Reprints  (1870),  and  wrote  Tancred 
and  Gitmund,  a  Trpaedy  (1592).  His  later  career  is  un- 
known. 

Web'ber  (CHARLES  WILKINS),  b.  at  Russellville,  Ky., 
May  29,  1819  ;  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Hon.  William  Wil- 
kins  of  Pittsburg  and  nephew  of  Wilkins  Tunnehill,  a  dis- 
tinguished Western  writer ;  went  in  18",8  to  Texas,  then 
struggling  for  independence;  was  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  famous  Texan  Rangers,  seeing  much  of 
wild  and  adventurous  life  on  the  frontier,  which  afterward 
furnished  the  material  for  several  books;  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  studied  medicine ;  afterward  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  with  a  view  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  but  soon  abandoned  that  purpose,  and  settled  in 
New  York  as  a  writer  for  literary  periodicals,  especially  the 
New  World,  the  Democratic  Review,  and  the  Sunday  Des- 
patch ;  was  associate  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the 
Whig  Review ;  projected  with  the  two  sons  of  his  friend 
Audubon  the  naturalist  a  monthly  magazine  of  mammoth 
size  to  be  illustrated  with  copper-plate  colored  engravings 
by  Audubon,  but  published  only  the  first  number;  was 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  lead  an  exploring 
and  mining  expedition  to  the  region  of  the  Colorado  and 
Gila  riversl849,  and  in  1S55  wcntto  Central  America,  where 
ho  joined  the  filibuster  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  and  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  the  following  year  (1856).  Author  of  Old 
Itii'l-t  the  Guide,  or  Adventures  in  the  CnmaneJie  Country  in 
Search  of  a  Gold-Mine  (1848),  The  dold-Mines  of  tin-  Gila 
(1849),  The  Hunter  tfattirallit,  etc.  (1S51),  with  40  engrav- 
ings from  original  drawings  by  Mrs.  Webber  ;  Wild  Scenes 
and  Sony-Birds  (1854).  with  20  colored  illustrations  from 
drawings  by  Mrs.  Webber;  Tales  of  the  Southern  Border 
(1852),  Spiritual  Vampirism  (1853),  Shot  in  tJie  Ei/f,  and 
Adventures  with  the  Texan  Rifle  Banners  (1853),  and  other 
works. 

Webber  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  in 
1759;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1784;  became  a  Con- 
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Web'bcrvillc,  j>.-v.,  Trims  co.,  Tex.     I'.  :: n. 

Webb's  Mill,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ala.     P.  789. 
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Weber,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains 
in  S.iinmit  co.,  Ut.,  and  after  passing  throng,  canons  re! 
markahlu  for  their  noble  and  strange  scenery,  its  waters  at 
la^t  rea.-h  ( i  rent  Salt  Lake.  It  is  a  small  stream,  but  is 
important  as  affording  a  route  for  the  Union  1'acitii 
It  abounds  in  fine  trout. 

Weber  (Ai.nitr.rnr  KiiiEnincn),  b.  at  Breslau  Feb.  17, 
is;!.") ;  studied  classical  and  Oriental  philology  in  his  native 
city,  in  liunn,  and  in  Berlin  under  liopp ;  visited  England 
an  I  F  ranee  in  I S 16,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
Indian  languages  and  literature  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin in  |s;,c,.  His  principal  works  are  his  edition  of  White 
)'.,/,,/,.,/,(  (3  vols.,  IS  19-59)  and  fndiiche  Slitdiea  (10  vols. 
is  19  Ii7),  eontiiining  many  valuable  essays  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  Indian  language,  literature,  and  antiquities.  Ho 
allO  uriiti — Viirlrniinijrn  (Iber  indiiche  Lileraturytichichte 
( I  s .")'.' ),  in,-  ri-i/i*rhen  Nachrichten  von  den  Najcatra  (2  vols 
1880-61),  Ueber  das  ltdmayarui  (1870),  Ueber  em  rr,n.  well. 
sen  YII/'IIK  iji-liitriijet  phonetuckct  Cumpendiun  del  I'mt'ij- 
'.ra  (1S72). 

Weber  (ERN-ST  HEIXRICH),  b.  at  Wittenberg  June  24, 
1795;  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor there  of  comparative  anatomy  in  1818;  in  1840  also 
in  physiology.  His  principal  works  are — Analomia  Cum- 
ji,n;iii<  .Yuri  Sympathies  (1817),  De  Aure  el  Audit* 
ll'iiniuii  et  Animalium  (1820),  Lehre  mm  Ilau  «nd  con 
ill •/•  \'<-rrii-htnn<i  der  Geichtechtioryane  (1846),  and  a  num- 
ber of  minor  essays  and  monographs  collected  in  1851 

under  the  title  Annotatioitei  Anat'tmicx  et  Phuiiiflmiirtt, 

His  brother,  WILHBLX  EDIIARD  WEBER,  b.  at  Wittenberg 
Out.  24,  1804,  studied  natural  science  at  Halle;  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  at  (Jb'ttingen  in  1831,  but 
dismissed  in  1837  for  political  reasons  ;  accepted  a  chair 
in  IS43  at  Leipsic,  but  returned  in  1849  to  (ib'ttingen.  In 
connection  with  his  brother,  Ernst  Heinrioh,  he  pub- 
lished in  1825  Die  Wellenlehre,  and  in  1840,  in  connection 
with  Gauss,  Remdtate  aits  den  Iteobachtunyen  del  titaynet- 
iichcn  VcrciiiKj  with  an  Atlas  del  Ei'dmaynttitmm.  From 
1846  to  1867  he  also  published  a  series  of  essays  on  the 
connection  between  electricity  and  magnetism  under  the 
title  Blektrodyxamiiche  Mambeitimmniif/en. —  The  third 
brother,  EDUARD  FRIEDRICH  WEBER,  b.  at  Wittenberg 
Mar.  10,  1806;  studied  medicine  at  Leipsic  and  llailc: 
Avas  appointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic  in  1835, 
and  d.  there  May  18, 1871.  In  connection  with  his  brother, 
Wilhclm  Eduard,  he  wrote  Meehanik  der  menichlichen  Ge- 
trerkicitge  (1836). 

Weber,  von  (KARL  MARIA  FRIEDRICH  ERXST),  BAROX, 
b.  at  Eutin,  near  Lubeck,  Dec.  18, 1786;  showed  very  early 
great  talent  for  art,  especially  for  music,  but  received  a 
somewhat  forced  and  desultory  education,  as  his  father,  an 
unstable  character  and  a  man  of  very  various  fortune — 
successively  a  soldier,  a  financial  agent,  a  chapel-master, 
and  now  the  leader  of  a  band  of  strolling  actors — wished 
to  make  him  a  musical  prodigy,  such  as  Mozart  had  been. 
Wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  young  Weber  pub- 
lished in  1798  his  first  composition,  six  fughcttis  for  the 
piano,  and  wrote  his  first  opera,  Die  Macht  der  Liebe  vnd 
dm  }\'<-!ii*.  The  result,  however,  did  not  answer  the  ex- 
pectations, and  for  a  couple  of  years  father  and  son  devoted 
themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  recent  invention  of 
lithography  by  Scnefcldcr.  In  1800  their  enthusiasm  and 
means  of  subsistence  were  spent.  Young  Weber  returned 
to  his  art,  and  produced  the  opera  Dai  Wuldmadchrn, 
which  was  performed  at  Chemnitz,  and  in  the  following 
year  /',/'/•  Si-lnnvU  und  seine  Jfackbam,  which  was  per- 
formed in  1802  at  Augsburg:  neither  of  these  works, 
however,  produced  any  great  effect.  In  1803  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  studied  under  the  celebrated  Abbfi 
\  c^ler,  a  spirited  and  peculiarly-gifted  teacher  of  music, 
and  by  his  recommendation  he  received  in  1X04  a  place  as 
director  of  music  at  the  theatre  of  Breslau.  Here  he  began 
to  compose  a  great  opera,  Jlubezakl,  which  he  never  finished, 
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n  be  went  to  Dresden  as  director  of  the  ror«I  «, 
and  here  he  remained  till  hi,  death.  The  p-itlon  waino! 
without  difflculties.  The  Italian  opera  withe  pet  of  "he 
court,  and  the  great  work  of  Weber's  life  was  to'drir.  the 
Italian  opera  out  of  Germany.  Not  one  of  his  great  ovens 
was  flrst  brought  on  the  stage  In  Dresden.  JVwfo*.  .n.| 
"it  were  first  performed  at  Berlin  Mar.  li  and  Jane 
I1*.  I ''-'I,  Knrynnlhe  at  Vienna  Oct.  2&,  1853,  and  06>nM  at 
London  Apr.  12, 1826.  The  success  of  / 
was  instantaneous  and  very  great.  In  Berlin  it  completely 
annihilated  the  influence  of  Spontini.  It  became  a  favorite 
on  the  operatic  stage  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe;  It 
exercised  a  decided  influence  on  Harschner  and  MendrN- 
sohn,  on  Meyerbeer  and  Auber,  on  the  whole  modern  music, 
even  on  Richard  Wagner:  and  as  It  was  the  «rst,  it 
one  of  the  freshest,  musical  embodiments  of  the  romantic 
spirit.  Weber  conducted  in  person  the  lr«t  performance 
of  Oberon,  and  d.  shortly  after,  June  i,  1828,  at  London. 
He  was  buried  in  Moorflelds  chapel,  hut  in  1M4  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Dresden,  where  in  1880  a  Ine  statue  of  him 
by  Rictschel  was  raised  in  front  of  the  theatre.  His  Auto- 
biography and  other  writings  were  edited  in  I8J8  In  S  »ols. 
by  Tbeodor  Hell,  and  his  life  was  elaborately  described  by 
his  son  (in  3  vols.,  1884).  CLKHCHI  Prrcura. 

Web'ster,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  drained  by  affluent* 
of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers ;  surface  unduf.tr 
fertile.     Staples,  cotton.  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Cap.  Preston.     Area,  325  sq.  m.     P.  4177. 

Webster,  county  of  Central  Iowa,  drained  by  Del 
Moincs  and  Liiard  riven,  and  traversed  by  Des  Moine* 
Valley  and  Illinois  Central  R.  Rs. ;  surface  undulating, 
with  alternate  prairie  and  woodland;  roil  moderately  pro- 
ductive. Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  wool.  Cap. 
Fort  Dodge.  Area,  1080  sq.  m.  P.  10,484. 

Webster,  county  of  N.  W.  Kentucky,  drained  by  Oreen 
River  and  its  affluents,  and  traversed  by  Su  Louis  and 
South-eastern  R.  R. ;  surface  rolling,  soil  productive. 
Swine  and  sheep  are  thechicf  live-stock.  Staples,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  wool.  Cap.  I)ixon.  Area,  200  sq.  m. 
P.  10,937. 

Webster,  parish  of  N.  W.  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas, formed  since  the  census  of  1870:  surface  rolling, 
soil  productive.  Cap.  Mindcn.  Area,  550  sq.  m.  t.  »i22. 

Webster,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri,  drained  by  branches 
of  Gasconade  and  White  rivers  and  traversed  by  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R. ;  surface  undulating,  with  much  in 
soil  fertile.  Swine,  sheep,  and  cattle  are  the  principal  live- 
stock. Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and 
wool.  Cap.  Marshflcld.  Area,  i7i  sq.  m.  P.  10,434. 

Webster,  county  of  S.  Nebraska,  bordering  on  Kanui, 
and  intersected  by  Republican  River;  surface  undulating, 
soil  fertile.  Cap." Red  Cloud.  Area,  578  sq.  m.  P.2 

Webster,  county  of  Central  Wc-t  Virginia,  drained  by 
Elk  and  (tauley  rivers:  surface  hilly,  with  much  bilumi 
nous  coal  and  iron  ore.    Staples,  Indian  corn,  wool,  and 
Cap.  Webster  Court-house.  Area,  about  400  sq.m. 
P.  17:',o. 

Webster,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Ala.    P. « 

Webster,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     P.  102i. 

Webster,  T.,  Tippecanoe  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.   P.  8 

Webster,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  la.    P.  811. 

Webster,  tp.,  Madison  co,  Itv    P.  488. 

Webster,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  la.     P.  580. 

Webster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Androscoggin  co*,  Me.    1 
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its  terminus  here.     P.  4703.      JOHN 

M'ebster,  tp.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.     P.  876. 

M'ebster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washtcnaw  co.,  Mich.    P.  974. 

M'ebster,  t;>.,  Rice  co.,  Minn.     P.  414. 

M'ebster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.     P.  689. 

M'ebster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v. 
291 :  of  tp.  2749. 

M'ebster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
1407. 

M'ebster,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.     P.  200. 

M'ebster,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  0.     P.  922. 

M'ebster,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1143. 

M'ebster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Taylor  co.,  West  Va.     P.  955. 

M'ebster,  tp.,  Vcrnon  co.,  Wis.     P.  812. 

M'ebster  (BKXJAMIS),  b.  at  Bath.  England,  Sept.  3, 
1800  ;  educated  for  the  navy,  and  afterward  for  the  musical 
profession,  but  ultimately  became  an  actor  in  1825  ;  main- 
tained a  high  popularity  during  an  artistic  career  of  half 
a  century;  became  manager  of  the  llaymarket  Theatre 
1837;  employed  Bulwer-Lytton,  J.  S.  Knowles,  Douglas 
Jcrrold,  and  Bayle  Bernard,  and  many  other  dramatists, 
paying  annually  some  £2000  for  original  plays,  which  were 
brought  out  by  Macready,  Wallack,  Strickland,  Matthews, 
and  Their  compeers;  built  the  New  Adclphi  1858,  and  be- 
came lessee  of  tho  Olympic' 1866,  both  of  which  theatres 
are  still  (1876)  under  his  management,  and  is  president  of 
the  new  Dramatic  College. 

M'ebster  (DANIEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salisbury  (now  Frank- 
lin), N.  H.,  Jan.  18, 1782,  being  tho  second  son  of  Ebenezcr 
Webster  by  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Eastman  ;  enjoyed  but 
limited  educational  advantages  in  childhood,  and  was  in- 
debted for  his  earliest  instruction  to  his  mother;  spent  a 
few  months  in  1797  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  under 
Benjamin  Abbot;  completed  his  preparation  for  college  in 
the  family  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wood  at  Boscawen;  entered 
Dartmouth  College  in  the  autumn  of  1797;  supported  him- 
self in  great  part  by  teaching  school  during  tho  winters  ; 
was  considered  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  class,  being  de- 
cidedly proficient  in  the  classics  and  in  English  literature; 
was  distinguished  in  the  debates  of  tho  college  societies, 
before  which  he  delivered  several  addresses  which  found 
their  way  into  print;  graduated  1801;  entered  the  law- 
office  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson  (afterward  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator) at  Salisbury;  continued  his  legal  studies  in  1802  at 
Fryeburg,  Me.,  where  ho  was  principal  of  the  academy,  and 
acted  as  copyist  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  deeds;  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore,  Boston, 
1804-05,  at  which  time  he  was  assiduous  in  preparing  re- 
ports of  cases  decided  by  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  the  spring  of  1805;  com- 
menced practice  at  Boscawen,  N.  H. ;  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth 1807;  soon  rose  to  eminence  at  a  bar  where  Samuel 
Dexter,  Joseph  Story,  and  Jeremiah  Mason  wore  at  the 
height  of  their  fame  ;  married  Grace  Fletcher  of  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.,  June,  1808  ;  became  known  as  a  decided  Fed- 
eralist, but  did  not  at  first  court  political  honors;  attracted 
notice  by  his  eloquence  in  opposing  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  ;  was  consequently  nominated  and 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Federalists  1812 ;  took  his  seat 
in  the  special  session  of  May,  1813;  was  appointed  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs;  made  his  maiden  speech 
June  10,  1813,  in  support  of  a  series  of  resolutions  moved 
by  himself  in  condemnation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees;  took  a  prominent -fiart  in  tho  debates  on  the  war 
and  the  finances,  advocating  the  increase  of  the  navy  and 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo ;  effected  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posal for  a  new  II.  S.  bank  by  means  of  a  speech  exhibit- 
ing great  mastery  of  economical  subjects ;  was  re-elected 
1814  ;  supported  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  II.  S.  Apr., 
1816,  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  for  a  return 
to  specie  payments  at  the  Federal  custom-houses;  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash- 
ington; removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  1816  ;  devoted  himself 
with  great  assiduity  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  seven 
years:  gained  by  his  argument  in  the  celebrated  Dartmouth 
College  case,  carried  by  appeal  to  Washington  in  1817,  a 
rank  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  country 
(Mar.  10,  1818);  was  thenceforth  retained  in  nearly  ail 
the  leading  cases  before  the  Federal  Supreme  Court ; 
was  chosen  in  1820  a  member  of  tho  convention  for  re- 
vising tho  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  task 


he  bore  a  leading  part:  delivered  at  Plymouth,  Dec.  22, 
1820,  his  celebrated   discourse    on  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,   which  was  the   pioneer 
of  those  great  efforts  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  orators;  declined  about  this  time  a  nomination  as  U.  S. 
Senator;  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  city  of  Boston  1822;  took  his  seat  Dec.,  182:!;  made' 
carlv  in  the  session  (Jan.,  1824)  his  celebrated  speech  on 
the   Greek   revolution,  which   established    his   reputation 
as  one   of  the   first   statesmen  of  the   age:    opposed    the 
increase   of  protective    duties,    and   as   chairman   of    the 
judiciary  committee  reported  and  carried  through  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  laws  of  the  U.  S. ;  was  almost  unani- 
mously re-elected  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  when  he  supported 
the  candidacy  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  whose  adminis- 
tration he  became  the  leading   Congressional  champion, 
advocating  in    a   notable   speech  the  convocation  of  the 
congress  of  Panama  for  the  consolidation  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  American  republics;  added  to  his  fame 
as  a  popular  orator  by  his  magnificent  address  at  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  June  I  7, 
1825,  and  by  his  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  delivered 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Aug.,   1826;    was  re-elected  to 
Congress  in  the  latter  year,  but  transferred  to  the  Semite 
in  1827  to  fill  the  unexpircd  term  of  Elijah  II.  Mills,  who 
resigned  from  ill-health  ;  retained  his  seat  in  that  body  by 
successive  re-elections  until  1841 ;  made  his  debut  in  the 
Senate  by  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  moderation 
in  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  duties  on   foreign 
woollens,  but  nevertheless  gave  his  vote  for  the  protective 
tariff  of  1S2S  ;  lost  his  wife  in  January  of  that  year :  married 
Caroline  Bayard  Le  Roy  of  New  York  City  Dec.,  1829; 
made  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  his  par- 
liamentary efforts  in  his  second  speech  (Jan.  20-27,  ls:!0) 
in  reply  to  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  who  in  the 
famous  debate  which  incidentally  arose  upon  a  resolution 
offered  by  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foot  of  Connecticut,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  survey  of  the  public  lands,  had  bitterly  attacked 
the  Eastern  States,  and  had  affirmed  for  the  first,  time  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  ;  and,  though  opposed  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  (ten.  Jackson,  gave  him  a  cordial  support  in 
his   measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Union  against  the 
anarchical  policy  proclaimed  by  John  C.  Calhoun ;  madi! 
a  notable  speech  in  May,  1832,  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  ;  supported  Henry  Clay  for 
the  Presidency  in  that  year,  but  opposed  his  Compromise 
tariff  bill,  and  voted  for  the  "  Force  bill"  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  great  nullification  crisis  of  1833,  when  he 
victoriously  measured  his  forces  in  debate  with  Calhoun  ; 
united  with  him,  nevertheless,  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  famous  resolutions  condemning  Jackson's  course  on  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  Sept.,  1833  ;  purchased  about  this 
time  an  estate  by  the  seaside  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  which 
he  made  his  summer  residence ;  was  recognized  as  the  chief 
Northern  leader  of  the  AVhig  party,  organized  about  1834, 
upon  the  general  break-up  of  the  earlier  party  issues;  re- 
ceived the  electoral  vote  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Presi- 
dency 1836;  opposed  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  in  Sept.,  1S37, 
in  a  speech  reputed  the  most  effective  of  all   his   argu- 
ments  on  the  subject  of  finance;    made   a  brief  visit  to 
Europe   in    1839,  being   received   in  the  court-circles  of 
England  and  Franco  with  the  attention  due  to  his  character 
and  talents ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1840  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison,  whose  success  he 
facilitated  by  his  eloquence  no  less  than  by  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  his  own  proposed  candidacy  for  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket;  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by 
Pres.  Harrison  Mar.,  1841,  and  continued  in  office  by  Pres. 
Tyler;    displayed  consummate  diplomatic  ability  in   the 
negotiation  of  the  "  Ashburton  treaty"  of  Aug.  9,  is  12, 
which   terminated  in    a   favorable   manner  long-pending 
questions  upon  the  impressment  of  seamen  and  the  N.  E. 
boundary  of  the  U.  S. ;  remained  in  office,  at  a  great  sac- 
rifice of  personal  interest  and  inclination,  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  cabinet  by  the  defection  of  Pres.  Tyler  from 
Whig  interests,  through  a  patriotic  desire  of  completing 
these  and  other  important  diplomatic   negotiations;   re- 
signed his  post  May,  1843  :  resumed  with  energy,  for  a 
short  time,  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Boston,  de- 
clining the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate ;  delivered  a  splen- 
did oration  on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment 1843  ;  was  pressed  by  his  friends  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  1844,  when  with  great  earnestness  he  sup- 
ported Mr.  Clay  and  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas : 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate  as  the   successor  of  Rufus 
Choate  Dec.,  1845  ;  combated  the  admission  of  Texas  us  a 
slave  State  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Mexican  war  (in 
which,  nevertheless,  his  second  son,  Edward,  took  part  as 
major  of  Massachusetts  volunteers,  and  died  in  the  City  of 
Mexico) ;  contributed  in  an  unofficial  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  Oregon  question  with  Great  Britain  1847;  was  dis- 


appointed  in  his  well  founded  expectation  of  receii,,,.  , 

Whig  nomination  forth,-  Presidency  K|s;  »„.  p, uidlv 

-   I  !.v  the  magnitude  of  tho  legislative  i.-ii,.s   which 
arose  in  the  union  ..f  IM'J  .ill  from  the  recent  annexation 
of  Mexican   territory  mid   the  di.-co\.-rv  .,1    -..Id   jn   i  all 
fornia,  and.  though  retaining  his   aiiti  -"la very  com;. 
WHS  induced  by  a  controlling  desire  for  peace-  to  lupporl! 
Clay's    "Compromise   measures,"  including    the    Kn 
Slave   law.  in  a  famous   speech  of  'Mar.  7.  IV. II,  which  |,,.| 
him  tin ilidem-B  and  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Win. > 

party,  and  tli.-reliy  contributed  to  its  dlsorganllatlon  and 
extinction:  hecamo  secretary  of  state  under 
in  in-  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  Julv,  l".'>ii;  displayed 
all  his  nonted  energy  and  ability  in  tho  famous  corn  - 
once  with  Chevalier  Ilillsemann,  the  Austrian  miiii-t- 
I  •<."."(,  upon  the  r. ption  accorded  to  Kossuth  and  the  Hun- 
garian exiles:  in  the  measures  taken  to  repress  filibustmn" 
expeditious  again-l  Culia.  and  afterward  to  obtain  the  par- 
don of  the  followers  of  Narei-o  ],opoz,  who  had  been  de- 
ported to  Spain:  in  tin-  collision  with  ISritish  pretensions 
relative  to  Central  America  and  to  the  fisheries;  anil  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  securing  reciprocity  with  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces;  delivered  a  magnificent  address  at  the 
laving  of  the  cornor-stono  of  the  Capitol  extension  at 
Washington  July  -I,  1S.M  ;  made  bis  ]:,-t  f,, 
ment  in  the  celebrated  Goodyear  patent  case  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.,  1852;  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and  seri- 
o  i-l v  injured  ncur  Plymouth,  Mass.,  May.  1852;  was  de- 
feat.-l  by  (!en.  Scott  in  tho  contest  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination at  tho  Baltimore  Whig  convention  of  that  vear,  re- 
ceiving only  32  votes;  made  a  brief  visit  to  Washington  in 
August,  and  tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  failing 
he  ilth,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  office  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  recovery.  Ho  d.  at  Marshfield  Oct.  24,  1852, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  erected  by  himself  in 
the  cemetery  of  that  town. — He  left  but  one  surviving  child, 
FI.KT.-II UK,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  23,  1813,  who 
graduated  at  Harvard  1833;  became  a  lawyer  and  private 
secretary  to  his  father;  was  secretary  of  legation  to  China 
1SIX;  surveyor  of  the  port  at  Boston  1850-61 ;  entered  il»- 
Union  service  as  colonel  of  tho  12th  Massachusetts  Vols., 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.,  Aug.  30, 
1S62. — In  person,  Mr.  Webster  was  of  imposing  stature, 
with  a  bead  and  brain  of  unusual  site,  a  dark  complexion, 
anil  large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  and  has  been  well  repre- 
sented in  numerous  portraits  and  in  a  magnificent  bust  by 
Hiram  Powers.  Ho  possessed  great  strength;  was  from 
his  youth  passionately  fond  of  athletic  sports,  hunting,  and 
fishing;  paid  much  attention  to  scientific  agriculture  and 
to  tho  improvement  of  stock  on  his  celebrated  Marshfield 
<-tute;  was  of  genial  and  convivial  habits,  and  sometimes 
imprudent  in  the  latter  particular;  was  generous  and  im- 
provident in  money-matters,  which  had  to  be  managed  for 
him  by  a  self-constituted  committee  of  his  lifelong  sup- 
porters, the  "solid  men  of  Boston;"  was  devoted  to  his 
family  and  bis  friends;  abounded  in  gayety  and  humor  in 
his  conversation  ;  was  the  supreme  representative  of  Amer- 
ican eloquence  in  its  argumentative  and  logical  aspect,  be- 
ing master  of  a  pure  vigorous  English  stylo,  cultivated  by 
close  and  long-continued  study  of  the  English  classics; 
and  in  grasp  of  intellect  has  been  excelled  by  few  of  his 
ago  or  country.  Early  in  life  he  joined  the  Congregational 
Church,  and,  though  ho  did  not  remain  actively  identified 
with  any  religious  body,  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible, 
and  caused  a  statement  of  his  firm  belief  in  Christianity 
to  bo  inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  By  his  will  he  appointed 
as  his  literary  executors  Edward  Everett,  George  Ticknor, 
Cornelius  C.  Fclton,  and  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Many 
partial  collections  of  his  speeches  have  been  made.  An 
authoritative  edition  of  his  works  appeared  under  the  title 
The  Speeches,  Forensic  Arguments,  and  Diplomatic  Papers 
of  Daniel  Webster  (fi  vols.,  1851 ;  12th  ed.  1864),  preceded 
by  a  Notice  of  hit  Life  and  Writinys  by  Edward  Everett. 
Two  volumes  of  his  Private  Correspondence  were  published 
by  his  son  Fletcher  (1857;  5th  ed.  1864).  Several  popular 
biographies  have  appeared,  including  one  by  the  present 
writer  (  The  Pi-irate  Life,  etc.,  1853),  and  an  elaborate  Life 
was  written  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis  (New  York,  2  vols., 
1869).  A  work  on  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries, 
by  Hon.  C.  W.  Marsh,  has  appeared  in  New  York  in  the 
present  year  (1876).  CHARLES  IMXMAX. 

Webster  (EBENF.ZF.R),  father  of  Daniel,  b.  at  Kingston, 
N.  II.,  in  1739;  served  under  Gen.  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  tho  ' 
French  war ;  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Salisbury 
(now  Franklin),  N.  II.,  1761,  that  town  being  then  tho  most 
northern  settlement  in  New  England ;  kept  a  country  inn  ; 
was  eaptain  of  the  Salisbury  militia  at  tho  siege  of  lloston 
177.");  served  nt  White  Plains  and  at  Bennington ;  was  at 
West  Point  at  the  time  of  the  treason  of  Arnold;  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  militia;  satin  both  branches  of  the 
State  legislature;  was  judge  of  common  pleas  of  Hillsbor- 
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Webnter  (JoH»),  b.  in  England  toward  the  rl<». 

•n    .-.•lilury;    «i.«   n...«  uit.-d   will,    ll.-kk.-r 
;   Drayton,  Man-ton.  Iti.wl.-j.  M,  , 
and  WcDtworth  Smith  in  writing 
ultimately  became  an  author  on  bin  own  acmuBI. 
personal  history  nothing  if  known. 
are  Tl,e  While  Ilcrii  (1612).  Tl 

and  Affiut  and  Vir,j:«i:,  (l«24).     Tlio  two   furmer  bait 
greater  resembluncei  to  Shakuprare  than  tin 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries.     Wel>»ter'«  drawn. 
have  been  edited  by  Dyce  (4  vol».,  1830)  and  l.v  Haililt  i  I 
vols.,  1857-58). 

Webster  (JOHN),  b.  In  England  about  1690;  wai  un« 
of  the  principal  fetllern  of  Hnrllord.  (  ,.nn..  1636;  w»  a 
magistrate  l«3l)-5.i,  .U-puly  govrrnor  l«jj.  and  (orcraor 
1656,  and  in  1658  was  auoriatvd  with  It.-i.  Mr.  "n—  rtl 
nnd  oihers  in  jnirehwing  and  Hilling  the  tcrrit-- 
forming  tho  towns  of  lladley.  ll»tf.rld.  Uranby,  and  Am- 
herst,  Mass.  D.  at  lladley  Apr.  5,  1661. 

Webster  (JOHEPII  DA«A),  b.  at  Hampton.  X.  II.,  Aug.  II, 
1811  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Collcgrin  IK.12;  »|.|-.in(r.i 
rocond  lieutenant  in  the  corns  of  topographical  engineer* 
July.  1838,  in  which  he  attained  a  mptaincy  in  1SU;  re- 
signed Apr.,  1854,  and  removed  to  Chicago,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  commiuion  on  ntwerage  which  perfected 
the  remarkable  syntem  of  rvwerage  for  that  city  ;  alto  plan- 
ned nnd  executed  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  Chicago.  In  the 
civil  war  he  became  colonel  l«t  Illinois  He«%-y  Artillery: 
was  (Jen.  Grant's  chief  of  ttafT  at  the  battle  of  Sim  OH 
(which  see),  where  at  the  close  of  the  flirt  day'i  fight  by 
great  energy  he  occupied  the  ridge  covering  Pituburg 
Landing  with  all  the  remaining  artillery,  by  which  means 
tho  hitherto  victorious  enemy  were  cheeked.  I'oniini* 
sioned  brigadier-general  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  for  a  time  mil- 
itary governor  of  Memphis;  chief  of  «taff  to  i;.-n.  (irant 
during  the  Vickuburg  campaign,  and  to  Urn.  Sherman 
from  1864  to  close  of  the  war.  Awetmor  of  internal  rrre- 
nue  at  Chicago  1869-72;  assistant  I".  S.  treaiurrr  at  Chi- 
cago until  July,  1872,  when  appointed  collector  t'.  S.  rar<- 
nue.  D.  at  Chicago  Mar.  12,  1876. 

Webfiter  (NOAH),  1.  1..  I).,  b.  at  Wc>t  Hartford.  <Vnn.. 
Oct.  16,  1758,  a  descendant  of  (iov.  John  W.-l.-ti-r.  and  «n 
tho  mother')  side  of  Gov.  William  llradford  of  Plyiuoulh: 
graduated  at  Yale  College  177!*;  pursued  the  ftudy  of  the 
law  while  teaching  school  at  Hartford;  was  admitted  |.»  the 
bar  1781  ;  taught  a  classical  school  at  Ootbrn,  Orange  eo.t 
N.  Y.,  17S2-S.'!  :  prepared  there  his  fpclling-bwik,  grammar, 
and  reader,  printed  under  tho  title  A  Gramtmaiirnl  tiuiiiuir 
of  the  Enylilk  Lany«ii>/r,  rlf..  in  Tkrre  /'nrti  (Hartford, 
1783-85),  a  work  so  successful  that  the  ial«  of  the  •pell- 
ing-book  had  in  1876  exceeded  40,000,000;  printed  an 
edition  of  flov.  Winthrop's  Journal;  wrote  political  ar- 
ticles for  the  Hartford  lWo.<  17S4;  publi.hcd  Xlnrl,,. 
of  American  TW.Vy  (1785),  advocating  the  formation  of  a 
Federal  Constitution;  travelled  in  the  Southern  Si:.' 
same  year,  visiting  Washington  at  Mount  Vcrnon  :  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Engli»h  language  in  the 


1788,  the  American  Mayattiir.  an  un«uor«Mful  cnterpriw: 
practised  law  at  Hartford  17S9-M :  married  a  daughter  nf 
William  Greenleaf  of  Boston  1781);  returned  toNewYork, 
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remains  nnpubBi.hed;  redded  at  Amherst  Mass.,  1812--.., 
w.,s  influential  in  (lie  establishment,  of  Amherst  College, 
and  was,  ,, resident  of  its  first  b..nr.l  of  trustees;  returned  t 
New  Haven  1822;   visited  Europe  1834-35,  pursuing  Hi 


of  his  sehoolbooks,  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
intermediate  dictionaries.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut judge  of  one  of  the  State  courts  of  Connecticut,  and 
took  a  prominent  nnrt  in  scientific  and  literary  associations 
which  were  grouped  around  Amherst  and  Yale  colleges, 
being  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  faculty  of  the  latter  institution.  From 
1808  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
was  universally  beloved  for  the  simplicity,  uprightness,  ami 
kindliness  of  his  character.  D.  in  New  Haven  May  Z8, 
1843.  He  had  superintended  in  1840  the  publication  of  the 
2d  ed.  of  his  Di'-ti •<„»./•!/  (1840-41),  carefully  revised  and  with 
the  addition  of  several  thousands  of  words.  A  3d  cd.  was 
edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D. 
f!847)  as  also  the  4th  ed.  (pictorial,  1859),  the  latter  con- 

*    .      '"    _.  i     r,V    -  .1      _.:iu   ill   Hon., ,.,.:!_    JtAfMl 


\oati  l  oricr,  u.  J-*.,  iww  uronujwuw w»  ^  "•»% 
cd.  is  understood  to  bo  in  preparation,  to  which  the  labors 
of 'several  years  will  be  devoted.  Among  the  many  minor 
publications  of  Dr.  Webster  were  Dissertations  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language  (1789),  A  Collection  of  Essays  (1790),  The 
Revolution  in  France  (1794),  Political  Progress  of  Britain 
(1795),  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley  (1800),  Banking  Institutions 
and  Insurance  Offices  (1802),  Oriyin,  History,  and  Connec- 
tion of  the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe; 
Letters  to  a  Young  Gentleman  on  commencing  his  Educa- 
tion (1823),  A  History  of  the  U.  S.  (revised  ed.,  1838),  and 
A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political,  Literary,  and  Moral 
Subjects  (1843),  including  reprints  of  some  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  also  published  editions  of  the  Bible  (1888)  and 
of  the  New  Testament  (1839),  "with  amendments  of  the 
language."  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Webster  (PELATIAH),  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1725; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1746 ;  studied  theology ;  preached 
at  Greenwich,  Mass.,  1748-49 ;  became  a  wealthy  merchant 
at  Philadelphia;  was  an  active  promoter  of  independence, 
both  by  his  pen  and  his  purse,  for  which  ho  suffered  im- 
prisonment in  the  city  jail  by  the  British  authorities  1778, 
and  was  an  able  writer  upon  finance  and  politics.  D.  at 
Philadelphia  in  Sept.,  1795.  Author  of  An  Essay  on  Free 
Trade  and  Finance  (1779-80),  A  Dissertation  on  the  Politi- 
cal Union  and  Constitution  of  the  Thirteen  United  States 
of  North  America  (1783),  An  Essay  on  Credit,  in  which  the 
Doctrine  of  Jianki  is  considered  (1786),  Political  Essays  on 
the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Money,  Public  Finances,  etc. 
(1791),  and  other  treatises  of  similar  character,  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  periodicals  of  Philadelphia. 

Webster  (THOMAS),  b.  in  the  Orkney  Islands  aboui 
1773;  was  educated  as  an  architect;  became  an  assistant 
to  Count  Rumford  in  his  researches  in  domestic  economy 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  espe- 
cially geology ;  became  keeper  of  the  museum  of  the  Lon- 
don Geological  Society,  and  its  draftsman  1814;  house  sec 
retary  and  curator  182C,  and  professor  of  geology  in  Uni 
versity  College,  London,  1840.  D.  in  London  Dec.  20, 1844 
Author  of  several  geological  monographs,  and,  with  Mrs 
Frances  Byerley  Parkes,  of  the  well-known  and  valuable 
Encyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy  (1844), 

Webster  (THOMAS).  R.  A..b.  in  London,  England,  Mar 
20,  1800,  son  of  a  musician  of  the  royal  establishment  a 
Windsor;  became  in  boyhood  a  member  of  the  choir  at  th 
chapel  royal,  St.  James;  studied  painting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  exhibited  a  portrait-group  1823;  has 
been  since  1835  one  of  the  best-known  English  painters  of 
domestic  scenes,  which  usually  abound  in  "  character,  ex- 


Jression,  and  quiet  humor,"  and  was  elected  to  the  Acad- 
my  1841).  Among  his  best  efforts  arc  the  exquisite  Dame's 
School  ( 1845)  in  the  Vermin  Gallery,  A  Villuyc  Choir  (1848), 
nd  lh,tli<-liuu»  Hull  (1848). 

Webster  City,  p.-v.,  Boone  tp.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co., 
a.,  has  2  newspapers.  1'.  l:):iil. 

Webster  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Webster  co., 
IVest  Va. 

Webster  Groves,  p.-v.,  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo. 
Webster's  Plantation,  tp.,  Pcnobscot  co.,  Me.     P. 

[. 

Weddahs  (  Yedilai),  the  name  of  a  primitive  hill-tribe 
n  Ceylon.  The  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  com-, 
nunity  in  regard  to  the  Jirst  letter  is  one  which  is  not 
clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  somewhat  between  the  sound 
of  t'  and  ic.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  English.  We 


The  terminal  h  is  customary,  not  needful.  Take  in  Eng- 
ish  the  case  of  the  virtually  silent  /  (as  in  the  name 
fim/kf.i)  or  the  hardly-pronounceable  D  in  Dnieper  or 
Dniester  of  the  Russian,  or  the  i-ee-sound  in  the  Spanish 
Guadalquivir.  By  these  analogies,  so  near  at  home,  one 
may  see  a  glimpse  of  the  difficulties  of  Oriental  transliter- 
ation. Some  Weddahs  themselves  pronounce  the  name  of 
;heir  tribe  and  caste  ll'hed,  seemingly  a  short,  sharp,  as- 
pirated ejection  of  tone,  with  " ed"  for  the  base;  the  d 
being  hard,  produced  by  the  excessive  curling  of  the  tongue 
during  the  act  of  pronunciation. 

The  Weddahs  are  confined  to  Ceylon.  They  occupy  a 
small  territory.  90  miles  long,  40  broad.  They  were  es- 
pecially broug'ht  to  the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Wales  din  ing 
liis  royal  tour  through  India,  and  executed  before  him  some 
curious  antics — "dances"  they  could  scarcely  be  called. 
Some  are  jungle  Weddahs,  and  some  ore  half  civilized. 
The  latter  live  in  rude  villages.  The  former,  living  in  the 
highlands  of  Uva  and  Medumahamiwara,  are  wilder,  and 
Bhift  their  habitations.  They  clear  out  apiece  of  jungle 
and  plant  such  roots  as  tapioca  upon  it,  feed  on  honey  and 
fruits,  and  monkeys,  etc.,  shot  by  their  arrows,  and  idler  a 
year's  sojourn  in  small  reed  huts  constructed  by  their  clcar- 
in"S,  they  remove  to  another  locality,  and  open  out  more 
jungle  to  cultivate  the  virgin  soil.  The  village  Weddahs 
are  more  settled,  but  the  instinct  of  the  whole  tribe  is 
nomadic.  There  arc  not  more  than  1000  primitive,  pure- 
blooded  Weddahs  living  now,  but  the  very  rarity  of  the 
caste  makes  a  study  of  it  valuable.  Diamonds  would  not 
be  precious  unless  they  were  rare.  It  is  said  that  the 
Weddahs  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Ceylon  never  build 
any  kind  of  hut  or  dwelling  by  which  they  may  be  pro- 
tected from  climatic  influences.  This  is,  at  least,  scarcely 
probable.  They  often  in  their  wanderings  make  shift  for 
themselves,  but  their  reed  huts  are  known  to  many  inland 
Ceylon  coffee-cultivators.  They  are  fond  of  chasing  deer 
and  trapping  the  porcupine.  They  always  coot  their  food 
before  they  eat  it.  They  arc  fond  of  iguanas.  They  have 
good  packs  of  hunting-dogs.  Water  is,  with  honey  and 

C'M-wino,  their  exclusive  drink.  They  are  only  lately 
inning  to  learn  to  smoke.  They  sometimes  chew  betel 
and  the  bark  of  various  trees.  They  are  generally  "  left- 
handed,"  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  though  the  tallest  Weddah 
known  is  not  more 'than  5  feet  4J  inches  high,  they  arc  wiry 
and  capable  of  great  exertion.  In  Mr.  Hartshorne's  essay 
on  the  Weddahs  in  the  Fortnightly  Kerieic  for  Mar.,  1876, 
we  have  the  clearest  and  most  precise  information  on  the 
subject.  They  draw  bows  6  feet  high  with  a  pull  up  to  56 
pounds.  The  arrows  are  generally  about  3  feet  6  inches 
long.  Mr.  Hartshorne  says :  "  One  of  them,  Lc.tty,  was 
able  to  hold  his  bow  drawn  to  its  full  length  for  upward  of 
two  minutes,  without  the  slightest  tremor  of  the  left  arm. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  good  shots,  and  upon  one  occasion,  in 
Feb.,  1872,  I  saw  a  Weddah  bring  down  a  pariah  dog  at 
the  distance  of  35  yards  when  it  was  running  away.  He 
took  very  deliberate  aim,  and  the  arrow  passed  through 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  entering  at  the 
hinder  quarter,  and  coming  out  through  the  fore  shoulder." 
Weddahs  are  tolerably  good  axe-men.  They  are  expert? 
in  the  art  of  making  "fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood 
together,  but  recently  they  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  flint  and  steel.  Beads  for  the  neck  and  empty  cartridge- 
cases  as  ear-rings  placed  in  the  distended  lobes,  of  the  ears 
are  highly  prized  as  ornaments  amongst  Weddah  women. 
Clothing  is  considered  a  superfluity  as  a  rule,  unless  n  fray- 
colored  handkerchief  wrapped  round  the  head  and  a  dozen 
silk  strings  round  the  waist  may  be  considered  clothing. 
They  are  very  partial  to  a  kind  of  curry  or  thick  mulliga- 
tawny broth  made  out  of  flying-ants  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  seasoned  with  green  ginger.  They 
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true  that  not  imo  out  »f  a.  thousand  has  ever  seen  them 
laugh.  "ut  they  arc  prone.  to  tears.  I,a.ii;liter  in  others 
onh  provokes  dis;?u-l  in  (he  Wcdilah.  Ity  nuturc  ho  in 
certainly  morose.  Hut  to  nay  he  •••",„.,/  lau.'h  i-.  .1  /,,-;.,  ri, 
an  Improbability.  ll>'  were  then  not  hinnini.  Repression 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  Spartan  of  old  <liil  not  signify 
that  ho  could  not  feel.  The  h.irburoii*  Wcddah  it  a  hard- 
workeil  animal,  with  his  emotions  Blunted.  What  should 
he  laugh  at?  Ho  must  gather  the  honey  for  (tin  mid-day 
HUM!  ;  In-  must  tear  the  succulent  rout  from  its  crevice  in 
the  rock  ;  he  must  cut  down  the  hard-wooded  palm  tor  :i 
taste  of  its  edil)lc  pith:  he  has  to  feed  many  hungry 
mouths:  hi.s  meat  for  weeks  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  aim  whilst  a  spotted  deer  ^hin.-i"  liy  him  through  the 
tli'i/ii  at  lightning  speed.  He  may  weep:  he  known  tor- 
row.  lie  may  frown  :  lie  knows  disappointment.  Ho  may 
bear  a  wrinkled  brow  :  ho  knows  care.  'And  he  miijht  laugh 
if  he  only  knew  what  pleasure  and  luxury  were. 

The  Weddahs  appear  to  have  no  religion.  They  do  not 
even  know  of  the  name  of  the  being  so  popular  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Ceylon  —  Hmltihn.  Attempts  nave  recently  been 
made  to  christianize  the  tribe,  but  this  is  difficult,  as  few 
of  the  primitive  and  pure  Wcddahs  can  even  count  above 
six.  Kach  Wedilah  is  his  own  doctor;  bin  only  medicines 
and  surgical  instruments  are  green  ginger,  castor-oil  ber- 
ries. and  sharp  arrow-heads  of  flint  or  of  steel.  When  a 
wife  is  confined,  the  husband  attends  her.  The  dead  of 
the  Wcddahs  are  buried  ;  deer-skin,  if  obtainable,  is  used  as 
the  coffin.  At  burials  no  females  are  present.  The  general 
belief  of  Wcddaha  is,  that  departed  spirits  become  devils 
and  must  be  propitiated  ;  so  offerings  are  nearly  always 
made  after  funerals  to  the  ghost  of  the  departed.  The 
hiniruago  of  the  people  seema  to  be  one  of  the  roughest  of 
Arvun  dialects.  Some  have  said  that  the  Weddabs  are  the 
oniv  savages  who  now  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Aryan.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Many  savages  of  the  Assam  frontier  speak 
dialects  which  must  be  affiliated  with  Aryan.  But  this  is 
only  one  example.  The  subject  cannot  here  be  exhaustively 
entered  into.  The  Weddah  is  one  of  the  great  types  of  the 
primeval  man.  Ho  is  a  child  of  seclusion  ;  his  home  is  the 
secluded  forest  ;  what  ho  can  kill  he  eats  ;  what  he  can  dig 
is  his  own.  The  mountain  is  his  home,  the  shady  trees 
are  his  shelter  ;  he  drinks  of  the  running  brook  ;  the  hollow 
of  his  palm  is  his  cup.  His  knowledge  is  small,  but  so  are 
his  needs.  R-  C.  CALDWELL. 

Wed'derburn  (ALEXANDER),  earl  of  Rosslyn  and 
Baron  Loughborough,  b.  at  Chester  Hall,  East  Lothian, 
Scotland,  Feb.  13,  1733;  studied  law  in  Edinburgh  and  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  London;  was  called  to  the  bar  1757; 
was  made  king's  counsel  1763  ;  entered  Parliament  ;  became 
solicitor-general  Jan.  26,  1771  ;  conducted  the  defence  of 
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1  Clive ;  was  appointed  attorney-general  June,  1773 ; 

tided  Govs.  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  of  Massachusetts 

before  the  privy  council  and  denounced  Franklin  Jan., 
1774 ;  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  war-measures  of  Lord 
North :  became  privy  councillor,  chief-justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  and  Baron  Loughborough  1780,  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  seal  Apr.,  1783,  and  lord  chancellor 
Jan.  27,  1793,  and  retired  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Rosslyn 
Apr.,  1801.  D.  in  Berkshire  Jan.  3,  1805. 

Wedderburn  (DAVID),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1570; 
received  a  careful  classical  education,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  a  writer  of  Latin,  both  prose  and  verse ;  was 
master  of  Aberdeen  grammar  school  1602-40;  became 
teacher  of  the  "high  class"  in  Aberdeen  University  1«14, 
and  professor  in  Marischal  College  1619.  D.  about  1652. 
Author  of  several  poems  in  the  JMiciie  Poelamm  Scoto- 
nini,  of  Inttftittioiie*  Grammatical  (1633),  Pertiui  Enucleatiu 
(1664),  and  other  works. 

Wedderburn  (Sir  DAVID),  BART.,  a  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  b.  at  Musselburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  20,  1835 ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  became  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Scottish  bar  and  an  active  politician  ;  sat  in 
Parliament  for  South  Ayrshire  1868-74;  has  travelled  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  is  a  contributor  to  the  British  magazines,  espe- 
cially the  FwtHiifhU.,/  K-ri'-ir,  in  which  ho  published 
1876  a  notable  account  of  Mormon  HittorJ  from  u  Mormon 
Point  of  View. 

Wcdderbnrn  (JAMES),  b.  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  about 
150(1;    edited  with  his  brother  Robert  AM  Lnmpml 
Raike  ,>f  (!»,!!,,  n,i,l  fyirituatl  Sanyi,  collecttt  out  of  b,n, 
drie  Prirte*  nf'tlic  Scripture,  mjtfi  mnilrie  of  aWer  Hat 
chnaiied  out  of  Prnphauf  Sangi,  for  amyding  of  Sinnerti 
llor'totrir  (printed  at  Edinburgh  about  1548),  and  whi 
was  the  principal  psalm-book  used  in  Scotland.     He  wa 
also  the  reputed    author  of    The   Ooapb^t  af  Scollanrt 
(1548),  "the  only  classic  work  in  old  Scottish  prose, 
in  England  about  1564. 


Wedge    [Ang..Sax.   v*ry],    la    geometry,    a    .... 
bounded  by  ;i  ,,,|  the  6ar»,  by  Iwaans 

laterals  called  /  .»..  triangle*  called  snail;  the 

faces  meet  in  a  straight  line  called  the  «/«.. 

Wedge,  one  of  the  so-called  mechanical  pewrr 
modification  of  the  incline*!  plane.     In  the  ordinary  wedga, 
as  well  as  in  knives,  noili.  and  all  culling  aad  pointed 
instruments,  this  mechan.  •  practically  used, 

Wedgwood  {|lr«<>ir.i>.ii..  grandson  of  Josiab.  I.  in 
Dorsetshire,  England,  about  I -"., :  graduated  at,  and  be- 
came fellow  ..f.  rhri.-t  c  ..II,  .-.  .  Cambridge:  is  a  barrister- 
at-law  in  London,  and  marrii  I  hi.  cousin  France*,  daugh- 
ter i.f  Sir  James  Mackint 

I'?;,,, ;/,i,, ,,(  ii,,,,,,,i,i,,,i  //,,„,,„.• 

Oriijinut  I ;. a,, /,!„,„  . 
njimrmt  nf  Ike  ('».lVr.l,i»./, 

Tkret  Hook,  ,,f  E«rli,l  (1K4S).   It*   Ik,   U, . 

(18«o),  and  A  /' 
C.',  parts.  1850-07;  new  ed.  187»),oad  has  eon- 
uable  papers  to  the  Pracetdixat  and  TVaiii«stio»s  of  the 
Philological  Society. 

«i  duwood  (JOMAH).  F.  R.  f>.,  b.  at  Berslem,  Staffer*. 
.-h.r...   England.  July  12.  IT.,",  was  the  yoenger  soa  of  a 
potter  in  easy  circumstances,  and  descended  from  a  fam- 
ily identified  for  several  generations  with  the  cerainle  arti 
lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine  years ;  was  apprenticed 
to  his  brother  Thomas  in  1744;  worked  at  the  potter's 
wheel  several  years ;  was  lame  from  his  sixteenth  year  as 
the  result  of  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox ;  was  thus  led  to 
devote  himself  rather  to  the  artistic  development  than  to 
tbe  manual  operations  of  his  profession ;  received  a  some- 
what limited  early  education,  but  ultimately  corrected  iU 
defects;  entered  into  business  for  himself  with  a  partner 
named  Harrison  at  Stoke  in  1752,  manufacturing  the  ordi- 
nary cheap  wares  then  in  demand,  to  which,  however,  his 
careful  superintendence  gave  an  artistic  finish  previous- 
ly unknown:  was  from  1754  to  17SU  partner  of  Thomas 
Whcildon,  the  most  eminent  potter  of  his  day  ;  devoted 
himself  for  many  months  to  a  careful  sludy  of,  and  exper- 
iments upon,  the  fictile  materials  then  in  use,  resulting  in 
the  invention  of  a  new  green  "  tortoise-shell "  earthenware, 
having  the  smoothness  and  brilliant  appearance  of  glass, 
from  which  he  made  toilet  vessels,  services  of  dissert, 
knife-handles,  and  articles  of  nVr«,  which   were  highly 
appreciated  by  the  jewellers  of  London  and  Bath ;  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  at  his  native  place  in  17J»; 
perfected  in  1761  a  fine  cream-colored  ware,  siiecimens  of 
which,  being  presented  to  the  new  queen,  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg,  obtained   him   the  title  of  queen's   potter 
and  permission  to  entitle  his  new  art-product  "queens- 
ware  ;"  rapidly  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
he  made  a  liberal  use;  married  his  cousin,  Parah  Wedg- 
wood, Jan.  25,  1764;  was  the  most  efficient  prone 
Brindley's  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  to  which  he  subscribed 
£1000,  and  for  which  he  cut  the  first  sod  at  Ilurslcm  July 
26,  1766 ;  adapted  the  engine-lathe  to  the  uses  of  his  art; 
produced  in  1766  his  fine  black  "  basaltcs  "  or  "  Egyptian 
ware,  and  shortly  afterward  his  celebrated  jasper-ware; 
began    building   the  celebrated    establishment   which 
named   Etruria   in   1767:   formed  a  partnership  in   1! 
with  Thomas  Bentley  of  Liverpool,  a  man  of  fortune  and 
artistic  tastes,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  his 
plans;  made  experiments  in  the  qualities  of  many  k 
of  clays,  importing  from  Ayoree  in  the  Cherokee  c 
of  South  Carolina  a  fine  porcelain  clay ;  opened  his  i 
at  Etruria  June  13,  17«9:  began  about  this  lime  to  pro 
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his  wares;  opened  in  London  soon  afterward  , 

of  his  own.  which  became  a  fashionable  rewrt  °f  '»'  »°- 

bility ;  received  orders  of  immense  amount  from  t 

tinent,  especially  from  Queen  Catharine  II.  of  R. 

whom  he  executed  a  service  of  many  hundr. 

each  representing  a  different  English  landscape,  wasei 

to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  the 
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water    Earl  Gower.  and  other  prominent  noblcm 

,garded  as  the  father  of  his  art  in  modern  times.    D. 
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WEDGWOOD— WEEK. 
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at  Etruria  Jan.  3,  IT'Ji.—  His  sons  Jmix  and  JOSIAH,  and 
tlicir  dcs.-cndant.s  have  continued  his  business  to  the  pres- 
ent Jay.  By  liis  daughter  Susanna  lie  WHS  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  naturalist  Charles  Darwin.  anJ  other  de- 
scendant- have  been  |irominent  in  literature  or  nienoe. 
His  statue  by  l>a>i-  ha-  been  en  .-,-teJ  at  Stokc-upon-Trent, 
ami  a  mtmorUl  institute  was  opened  at  Burslein  Oct.  26, 
IMi:!.  His  biography  has  been  written  by  Llewellyn 
Jcwett  (  Isil.V,  and  by  -Miss  Eliza  Mcteyard  (-'  vols.,  1865- 
66),  wlin  is  also  authoress  of  .!/<  /imria/s  of  Wcilijitooil  (1875) 
aiul  Wi'l'iH-oHtl  Hnmlbiuik  (1875).  I'oitTEit  C.  BLISS. 

Wedgwood  (RALPH),  son  of  Thomas,  a  cousin  and 
artner  of  .lusiah.  h.  ill  Staffordshire,  England,  about 
76ii;  wa-  educated  as  a  chemist;  became  proprietor  of  a 
pottery  at  liiirsleni,  and  afterward  at  Ferrybridge,  York- 
shire, but  did  not  succeed:  taught  chemistry  in  schools  in 
the  central  counties;  invented  a  ••  penna-polygraph  "  for 
writing  with  several  pens  attaidieil  to  one  handle:  pat- 
ented in  lsl>6  a  -'pocket  secretary"  or  "manifold  writer," 
wh'u-h  came  into  general  use,  and  spent  several  years 
(iMiiUU)  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  induce  the  admiralty 
to  adopt  a  scheme  for  his  '•  fulguri-polyjr.ru.ph,"  an  electric 
telegraph,  which  he  had  devised.  D.  at  Chelsea  in  1837. 
Author  of  The  Hook  of  Hi  im  ,nl,,-<iu<r,  etc.  (1814),  and  of  a 
pamphlet  on  his  telegraphic  project  (1815). 

Wrdgwood  (THOMAS),  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  b.  at 
Etruria.  Staffordshire,  England,  in  May.  1771;  educated 
nt  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  at 
borne  under  the  tutorship  of  John  Leslie,  afterward  the 
celebrated  professor;  studied  chemistry  under  the  direction 
of  his  father:  became  expert  in  physical  and  mathematical 
science:  made  ingenious  experiments  in  optics,  the  results 
of  which  were  published  in  two  papers  on  the  Production 
of  Li'jiif  from  Itiffi  ri  nt  /loilic*  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
iii-iioia  for  1792;  invented  an  imperfect  process  of  photog- 
raphy, by  means  of  which  he  took  the  first  heliotype  about 
1793;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  most  prominent  lite- 
rary men  of  the  time,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Mackintosh,  and  Leslie,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly have  achieved  distinction  as  a  psychologist  had  it  not 
been  for  a  painful  disease  which  he  suffered  for  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  which  occurred  June  10,  1805.  Mackin- 
tosh and  Coleridge  undertook  to  write  his  biography,  but 
never  fulfilled  their  trust,  and  a  volume  of  Metaphysical 
Essays,  committed  to  the  former  as  editor,  never  saw  the 
light.  An  ingenious  paper  on  The  Oriain  of  our  Notion 
of  Distance  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
vol.  iii.,  is  the  best  remaining  specimen  of  his  philosophical 
studies.  (See  The  Younger  Wedgwoods  and  their  friends 
(1871),  by  Eliza  Meteyard.) 

Wedgwood  Ware.  See  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTURE,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.. 
LL.D. 

Wednes'bury  (wenz'bere),  town  of  England,  county 
of  Stafford,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tame,  in  the  centre  of 
a  very  rich  mining  district,  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
ironware  of  almost  every  description.  P.  15,298. 

Wednes'day  (wenz'dy),  ["Odin'a  day;"  Ger.  Mitt- 
woch,  '•  mid-week  ;"  Fr.  Mercredi  ;  Late  Lat.  dies  Mercu- 
rii,  "  Mercury's  day  "],  the  fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  named 
in  consequence  of  an  identification  of  the  Northern  god  Odin 
with  the  Koman  Mercurius. 

Wedow'ee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ala., 
on  Wedowee  Creek,  about  4  miles  from  Tallapoosa  River, 
contains  1  church,  2  schools,  a  Masonic  lodge,  1  hotel,  2 
newspapers,  and  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills.  P.  of  v.  130  •  of 
tp.  1791. 

JAMKS  M.  K.  GUINN,  ED.  "RANDOLPH  ENTERPRISE." 
Weed,  or  Shot  of  Grease,  an  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics  in  the  hind  legs,  or  more  rarely  the  fore  legs, 
of  horses.  Overwork,  overfeeding,  and  exposure  to  cold 
are  among  the  causes.  Foment  the  parts  thoroughly,  give 
5  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  every  two  hours,  let  the  horse 
have  a  smart  dose  of  aloes,  and  if  he  is  in  good  condition 
bleed  him.  Afterward  give  him  a  few  weeks'  rest  and  pas- 
turage, with  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 

Weed  (STEPHEN  H.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1834;  grad- 
uated at  the  New  York  Free  Academy  1850,  and  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1854.  when  appointed  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery  ;  served  on  the  Texan  frontier 
and  in  the  Florida  war  1855-57,  and  the  Utah  expedition 
1858-81,  being  engaged  in  the  actions  at  Egan  Canon  and 
Deep  Creek,  Aug.-Sept.,  1S60.  Appointed  captain  5th 
Artillery  May  14,  1861,  he  was  engaged  at  regimental 
head-quarters  and  on  recruiting  duty  August  to  November, 
and  at  Camp  Greble,  Pa.,  Nov.,  1861,  to  Mar.,  1862,  whcn^ 
joining  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  commanded  his  bat- 
tery throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  as  at 
Manassas,  Antietam,  and  Chancellorsvillc,  in  all  of  which 


battles  he  displayed  great  bravery  and  ability.  After 
Chancellorsville  be  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery 
brigade  5th  corps,  and  June  6  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  a 
brigade  of  regulars  5th  corps,  and  in  the  terrible  struggle 
of  July  2,  1863,  for  the  possession  of  Little  Round  Top  he 
was  instantly  killed  at  the  head  of  bin  command. 

Weed  (THUIILOW),  b.  at  Cairo,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
15,  1797;  became  a  cabin-boy  on  a  Hudson  River  vessel 
when  ten  years  of  age;  entered  a  printing-office  at  Catskill 
two  years  later;  worked  in  several  villages  in  the  interior 
of  New  York;  was  a  volunteer  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
New  York  in  the  war  of  1S12-15,  serving  as  quartcrina.-ter- 
sergeant ;  established  in  1818  the  Affi-irnltttrist  newspaper 
at  Norwich,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y. ;  edited  several  other  pa- 
pers during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  among  which  was  the 
Anti-Masonic  Inquirer  at  Rochester  1S26-27:  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  controversy  arising  from  the  disappear- 
ance of  William  Morgan,  with  the  details  of  which  he  was 
familiar,  as  he  also  was  with  the  origin  of  the  Mormon  im- 

?osture  in  the  same  region;  was  twice  elected  to  the  New 
ork  assembly  1826-30 ;  contributed  largely  to  the  election 
of  De  Witt  Clinton  as  governor  1826  ;  settled  at  Albany  in 
1830  ;  founded  there  the  En'ttintj  Journal,  a  newspaper  es- 
tablished in  the  interests  of  the  party  then  being  formed  jn 
opposition  equally  to  the  administration  of  Pres.  Jackson, 
as  represented  by  the  "Albany  Regency,''  and  to  the  nul- 
lification policy  of  Calhoun  ;  was  an  original  leader  of  the 
Whig  party;  contributed  largely  to  the  election  of  Gov. 
Seward  in  1838  and  1840,  to  the  nomination  of  Harrison  in 
1836  and  1840,  and  to  his  election  on  the  latter  occasion  :  be- 
came known  as  the  most  adroit  of  party  managers  ;  wield- 
ed an  immense  influence  in  legislation  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  executive  appointments,  but  declined  to  accept  any 
public  office;  was  active  in  promoting  the  nomination  of 
Gen.  Taylor  in  1S48  and  of  Gen.  Scott  in  1852;  exerted  his 
influence  in  1856  arid  18(10  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of 
William  H.  Seward,  but  rendered  cordial  support  to  Fre- 
mont and  Lincoln ;  was  an  advocate  of  the  energetic  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  1861-65 ;  visited  Europe  at  the  request 
of  Pres.  Lincoln  Nov.,  1861,  remaining  abroad  until  June, 
1862,  and  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  English 
opinion  through  his  personal  relations  with  leading  states- 
men; withdrew  from  the  Evening  Journal  in  1862;  settled 
in  New  York  City  1865.  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser ;  retired  from  active  journalism 
in  1868,  but  continued  throughout  the  administration  of 
Pres.  Grant,  and  especially  during  the  grave  constitutional 
crisis  ensuing  upon  the  election  of  1876,  to  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  counsels  of  his  party,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  over  his  own  signature  to  the  columns 
of  the  political  journals.  He  has  published  Letters  from 
Europe  and  the  West  India  (Albany,  1866),  collected 
from  the  Evening  Jottrnalj  has  published  some  inter- 
esting chapters  of  Keminiscences  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1870)  and  in  other  periodicals,  and  is  understood  to  be 
engaged  in  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  an  autobiogra- 
phy and  of  portions  of  an  extensive  correspondence  which 
will  doubtless  prove  valuable  materials  for  the  political 
history  of  the  U.  S.,  and  especially  of  New  York,  during 
the  half  century  in  which  (with  his  friends  Seward  and 
Greeley)  he  was  the  arbiter  of  Whig  and  Republican  pol- 
icy. PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wee'don  (GEORGE),  an  innkeeper  and  postmaster  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia 
regiment  Feb.  13,  1776,  colonel  of  the  1st  Virginia  regi- 
ment Aug.  12,  and  a  brigadier-general  Feb.  24,  1777.  In 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  he  commanded  the  brigade  of 
Greene's  division  which  stopped  the  British  pursuit  and 
saved  the  routed  army.  Having  resigned  on  account  of 
some  misunderstanding,  he  resumed  command  in  1780, 
and  fought  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Oct.,  1781. 

Weeds'port,  p.-v.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction 
of  New  York  Central  and  Southern  Central  R.  Rs.,  and 
upon  Erie  Canal,  has  5  churches,  a  union  school,  2  banks, 
1  newspaper,  1  foundry,  and  3  hotels.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  are  transhipped  here.  P.  1348. 

GEO.  R.  NASH  &  Co.,  PUBS.  "SENTINEL." 

Wee'hawken,  p.-v.,  Hudson  co.,  N.  J. 

Week  [Ang.-Sax.  weoc],  a  period  of  seven  days,  form- 
ing a  subdivision  of  the  lunar  month,  corresponding  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  moon,  or  about  7f  days.  It 
was  in  common  use  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  in 
Ex.  xx.  11  referred  its  origin  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  in  Deut.  v.  15  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  It  was  not 
a  Hebrew  invention,  however,  as  may  be  seen  from  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo  Judanis,  Clemens  of  Alexandria.,  and  others. 
It  was  found  as  a  civil  institution  in  the  very  earliest  times 
among  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians. 


But  the  Jews  were  the  only  nation  with   which  thu  week 
had  a  religious  sixnilicati.Mi.     With  tliu  I'-.-M 
tUn.,  etO.,  the  Seventh  .lay  was  -imply  ndav'ot  iv,.,  cation  • 
with  tin;  .lews  il  WU  the  il:iy  of  worship,  the  sihbath.    The 
(ireeU-  duide.l  thr  month  into  three  periods  of  ta 
(ilermfiKi.  mnl  the  Romans  gathered  the  .lays  into  | 
of  eight  .lays  (nundinm);  with  Loth.  il.e  tir-t'  .lav  of  the  pe- 
riod wns  the  market-day,  on  uhi.-h  <  ......  my  people  eume  t  .. 

town  mid  stirred  tip  both  business  and  Dublin  li;..  Th. 
period  of  seven  days,  the  week  proper,  was  intru.l,. 
tho  Human-  ami  Creeks  partly  by  Christianity  (which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  term  mililmtk  waa 
adopte  1  1.  partly  by  the  Kgyptian  astronomy  and  astrology. 
It  recommended  itself  to  the  praetieal  Romans  at  pi  .-uliarir 
CMinenient  by  its  relation  both  to  the  liilnir  nioiitli  an.  I  ti, 
t:i"  -i.lur  year.  Amoii^  the  Jews  the  d;i\-  of  the  week  hiul 
no  names:  they  Here  simply  eo  anted.  'lint  the  Egyptian. 
name  I  them  after  the  seven  planets  then  known,  and  in 
the  following  way:  they  arranged  thu  planet-  a.-.  ..r.lin.' 
to  their  distance  from  the  earth,  beginning  with  the  moiit 
distant  :  aseribod  a  planet  to  eaeli  hour,  and  named  the 
day  after  the  planet  which  reigned  over  its  first  hour. 
This  method  of  appellation  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
so  that  when  Saturn  presided  over  the  first  hour  of  the 
first  day.  which  consequently  became  Sittunlny,  the  first 
hour  of  tlie-  second  day  would  fall  to  the  sun,  etc.  (For 
further  .let.  ills  see,  the  special  articles  on  tho  days.) 

WiM-kfs  (IIn.Niiv),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Canterbury,  England, 
in  1S07  :  studied  sculpture  under  Behnes  and  at  the  Royal 
\'-a.lemy,  where  ho  entered  1823;  was  many  years  the 
principal  a-  i  tant  of  Chantrey,  whom  ho  succeeded  in  his 
studio  at  Pimlico  1841  ;  was  elected  to  the  Academy  1863, 
and  became  professor  of  sculpture  there  May  16,  1873.  He 
executed  the  first  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837),  statues 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Wcllesley,  Bacon,  Hunter, 
Harvey.  Charles  II.,  and  many  others,  and  gained  a  gold 
medal  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  fine-art  section  of  the 
Ci.at  Exhibition  of  1851.  D.  May  29,  1877. 

Weeks  (.Tons  M.),  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  22,  1788; 
was  educated  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  whither  his  parents  removed 
in  1789;  invented  tho  "Vermont  beehive,  and  was  a  con- 
tributor to  agricultural  journals.  D.  at  Salisbury  Sept.  1, 
IS.'i^.  He  wrote  A  Mttnual  on  Reet  (1854),  also  a  post- 
humous History  of  Salisbury,  Vt.  (1860),  edited,  with  a 
M>  iiioir  of  the  Author,  by  Or.  A.  Weeks,  and  left  in  MS.  a 
HiHtin-ij  nf  the  Five  Nations,  still  unpublished  (1876). 

Weeks,  Feast  of.    See  PEXTECOST  and  EASTER. 

Weems  (MASON  L:),  b.  at  Dumfries,  Va.,  about  1760; 
studied  divinity  in  London;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  was  for  several  years  rector  of  Pohick  church,  near 
Mount  Vernon,  Gen.  Washington  being  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners, and  was  subsequently  famous  for  his  success  and 
his  eccentricities  as  a  book-agent  for  Matthew  Carey,  trav- 
elling through  the  Southern  States,  canvassing  chiefly  for 
his  own  books,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  tho  Licet 
of  Washington  (1810)  and  of  Marion  (about  1805),  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  those  of  Franklin  (1817)  and  Penn 
(1819).  The  Life  of  Marion  was  written  from  data  fur- 
nished by  Gen.  Ilorry,  but  the  latter  disavowed  all  respon- 
sibility for  tho  manner  in  which  his  materials  had  been 
used.  Several  of  the  most  widely-circulated  anecdotes  of 
the  youthful  days  of  Washington,  such  as  the  famous  story 
of  the  "  little  hatchet,"  rest  upon  the  questionable  authority 
of  Wecms,  who  seems  not  to  have  snared  his  hero's  con- 
spicuous devotion  to  truth.  D.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  May  23, 
1825. 


Wee'nix 


BAPTJST),  THE  ELDER,  b.  at  Amsterdam 


in  1  621  ;  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  art  of  painting 
from  Abraham  Bloomaert  and  Nicholas  Moojaert;  resided 
for  several  years  in  Italy  ;  settled  after  his  return  in  Utrecht, 
and  d.  there  in  1660.  lie  painted  mostly  landscapes  and 
seaport  scenes.  —  His  son,  JAN  WEENIX,  THE  YOUXOER  (b. 
at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  d.  there  in  1719),  studied  under  his 
father,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  of  ani- 
mals and  hunting-scenes.  There  are  numerous  pictures 
by  him  in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam,  Munich,  and  Dres- 
den. 

Wecp'ing  [Ang.-Sax.  tcfynn].  Weeping  is  a  physical 
expression  of  certain  mental  emotions  by  shedding  tears, 
accompanied,  especially  in  children,  by  facial  distortion 
and  involuntary  muscular  contractions  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  For  the  purpose  of  secreting  the  tears  there  is  a 
special  apparatus  placed  within  tho  orbit  at  its  upper  part, 
consisting  of  a  body  called  the  lachrymal  gland;  of  a  res- 
ervoir, the  lachrymal  sac,  and  of  certain  canals,  the  ducta 
lachrymalia,  which  collect  tho  tears  from  the  inner  angle 
and  convey  them  to  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  of  a  tube,  the 
lachrymal  duct,  by  which  tho  secretion  is  carried  from  the 
sac  into  tho  nose.  Aside  from  the  office  of  the  tears  in,  as 


n  -I  tear.,  wheth.  - 
"r  "'""'''  I'uT<>t«-  !•  enY 
'•f  the  (Ifth  pair  and  the  >yiai.Ubetl«MTM 

"K  the  action  U  •„. 
cyniputlii-ii,..     I,,  r 
1">"  -  the  oeJZr 

suit  of  irritating  apidlealloDJto  T 
rnucoii-  »*e»eigii  During 

wi«hth. 

.   Weeping  it  probably  originally  the  ejprea.lon  of  PBM_ 

ical  pain  only.    And  yet,  „  U  well 

infant.,  whom  crying  U  in  eve 

unewinet.  do  not  .bed  tear..     l)ut,  „  Darwin 

the  cane  of  one  of  hi.  own 

of  any  inability  ol  tl,-  h.,l,n  ,„„!  KuBd  u,  . 


,«>v.     u  ,„„  mint  iiiuu  adraaeea  toward 

^teai^^^A^Ss: 

to  find  a  man  or  woman,  however  much  the  countenance 
may  be  distorted  and  the  body  writhe,  weep  from  bodily 

Weeping  I,  exeited  by  anger,  wrrow,  fear,  Joy,  and  IB 
some  case,  by  .ympathy  with  ..-!r  eurrow.  , 

joys,  and  again  by  intense  interest  in  the  higbly-wroubt 
and  exalted  action,  of  thote  in  whom  we  are  interacted- 

and  still,  again,  by  mu.ical  composition.— morebv  • 
than  by  instrumental  performances— which,  in  a  manner 
not  easily  explained,  awaken  in  u.  the  emotional  excite- 
ment  that  leadt  to  tear..  The  minor  key  bat  mo.t  influ- 
ence in  this  direction.  Funeral  mart-he,  are  almoM  invari- 
ably composed  in  it  I  have  known  highly  intellectual 
men  and  women  who  could  listen  to  female  voice,  without 
being  moved  till  a  certain  note  wa>  sounded,  generally  one 
in  the  lower  register,  when  tear,  would  trickle  down  their 
cheeks.  Contralto  voice,  are,  in  my  exiici  ien.-r.  more  emo- 
tional than  soprano.  Diseases  of  (he  brain  tending  to  di- 
minish the  functional  activity  of  the  organ  increaM  the 
disposition  to  shed  tears,  and  in  some  cam  tin/.  U  carried 
to  an  extent  that  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  u  . 
phenomenon.  The  writer  had  a  patient,  a  gentleman  who 
nad  an  organic  di.ca.e  of  the  brain,  who  could  not  see  a 
funeral  without  weeping,  and  another  who  eould  not  read 
the  obituary  column  in  a  newspaper  without  .bedding  tear. 
profusely.  The  insane  are  much  more  easily  ad- 
tears  than  sane  persons,  and  they  weep  dirproportionately 
to  the  exciting  cause. 

Sobbing,  which  is  a  specie,  of  weeping,  appear,  to  malt 
in  part  from  the  attempt  to  restrain  the  emotion*,  and  from 
a  cause  analogous  to  that  which  induce,  sighing — namely, 
the  demand  of  the  system  for  additional  aeration  of  the 
blood — a  process  which  intense  emotion  serve*,  tn  dirlurli. 

Hibliofjrttphy. — Sir  Charles  Bell,  The  Anatomy  of  Ex. 
pretiion  (London,  1844);  Lavater,  I.' Ail  ilr  muu'iitre  l'i 
Hommee  par  la  Phyrionomie  (Paris,  1^2(1);  I.emi>ine,  /># 
la  I'hytionomie  et  de  la  Parole  (Paris,  1H65);  Piderit, 
Wiffettschaftlichet  Kyttem  der  .Vi'mi'jt  ttntl  /'kytiuyHnmik 
(1867);  Duchenne,  Mfranitme  de  la  rkyiionowir  AMMOI'N* 
(Paris,  1862);  Bain,  Tlie  Kmotiou,  nwl  ih.  Will  i.ld  cd., 

London,  1875);    Darwin,    The   Efprr»»ion  of  the   Kmntioiu 

in  Man  and  Animal*  (London,  1872);  Pfluger,  I>i'  £*•!• 

(Bonn,  1866);  Dcmetschenko,  Zur  Inntrvativn  dtr  Thril- 
neudriiie  (Pflvger'i  Archie,  Bonn,  1872). 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMKXD. 

Weeping  Water,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cas.  co.,  Neb.    P.  4  - 1 . 

Weerselo'.  town  of  the  Netherlands  province  of 
Ovcryssel.  has  some  manufacture,  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics.  P.  5445. 

Weert,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Luiiburg, 
has  some  breweries,  tanneries,  di.lillerie.,  and  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco.  P.  8788. 

Wee'saw,  tp.,  Berrien  eo.,  Mich.    P.  1 

Weever.    See  TRACHIXID.*,  and  also  O««AT  WUTH. 

Weever,  or  Weaver  (Joiix).  b.  in  Lancwhire,  Eng- 
land, in  1576;  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Ti 
travelled  on  the  Continent  and  throughout  the  B 
in  quest  of  antiquities,  and  published  a  valuable  work, 
The  Aueie«t  /Wm/  .!/„»•...«/«  <cithin  I*- 
archu  of  Great  Britain,  etc.  (London,  folio,  18 
a  3d  ed.,  with  addenda  and  an  index  l-y  It 
Tooke.  appeared  in  1767.     D.  in  London  in 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  Joiix  WrtritR.  hi.  eon- 
temporary  (b.  15'fi),  who  was  author  of  Epigram**,  in 
Olileit  C»ta«d  A>!f«»  Fa,hi«n  (li««),  and  of  a  quaint 
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WEEVIL— WEIGHING,  CHEMICAL. 


poem.  Tlie  Mirror  of  Murlym,  or  the  Life  and  Death  of 
tfint  Tliricr-riilioiit  Oofilttint  "in/  '""«'  llmlly  Mtirlyre,  Sir 
John  Oldcatlle,  Kniijht,  Lurtl  CMum  (1601;. 

Wee'vil  [Ang.-Sax.  rrifel],  a  terra  which,  when  com- 
pounded with  some  other  word,  is  properly  applied  to  many 
snout  beetles  (Cureulionidic),  but  more  particularly  to  the 
insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Kriiehu*  of  Linnanis.  for- 
merly included  among  the  Khynchophora,  but  now  placed 
in  a  family  (Briichidie)  which  connects  the  Bnout-bectles 
with  the  leaf-beetles  (Chrysomelida:),  and  has  greatest  af- 
finities with  these  last.  The  snout-beetles  are  character- 
ized by  the  extension  of  the  head  into  a  snout  or  proboscis, 
at  the  tip  of  which  the  jaws 
arc  placed.  By  means  of 
this  .-nout  the  eggs  are  in- 
serted where  the  larva  is 
destined  to  live.  Their 
larvm  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, footless,  clumsy 
grubs,  with  a  horny  head, 
and  live  within  the  bios- 
>  mi<.  fruit-*,  seeds,  stems, 
or  roots  of  plants.  Some 
few  even  live  within  leaves. 
There  are  over  400  de- 
scribed Xorth  American 
species  of  the  Curculionidio 
proper,  distributed  among 

nearly    100    genera.       Tl.o         /f:/f^K'']y^     $  »••',» 

following    are   among    the        .  ^&*^H        4  ~^i 

more  notable  in  their  larval  .  •  n-^ 

habits:  Conotrachelua  ne-  a,  Oilumlra  ffranaria ;  b,  C.  oryzte. 
nuphar,  llerbst,  the  plum-  (The  small  outlines  show  the 
weevil  (see  CURCUI.IO),  natural  size.) 
works,  as  larva,  in  the  flesh  of  stone  fruit,  and  transforms  in 
the  ground ;  G.  cratiryi,  Walsh,  infests  the  pear  and  quince; 
Anthotimiius pnuiicida,  Walsh,  works  in  the  stones  of  plums, 
and  transforms  therein  ;  A.  tuturalit,  Lee.,  is  inquilinous 
in  1'hyltiaera,  hickory  galls;  A.  quadrii/ibbm,  Say,  works 
in  apples  and  other  pip  fruit;  Caeliodcs  inKqualis,  Say, 
works  in  grapes;  Analcis  fragarix,  Riley,  injures  the 
crown  and  root  of  the  strawberry;  Jlaridiui  triuolatiu, 
Say,  the  potato-stalk  weevil,  bores  the  stems  of  the  potato; 
Ithyceriw  novaeboracciitis,  Forster,  the  New  York  weevil, 
breeds  in  the  twigs  of  oaks  ;  Piseodes  etrobi,  Peck,  bur- 
rows in  the  tips  of  pines ;  Hylobiua  pale*,  Herbst,  in  the 
stems  and  roots  of  Pinna  ftylvestrie  ;  Magdalia  armicollis, 
Say,  works  under  the  bark  of  elms;  Dorytomu*  mucidut, 
Say,  breeds  in  the  blossoms  of  cottonwoods  and  willows; 
PfiytoDomus  comptug,  Say,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  Polygo- 
num,  and  constructs  a  silken  mesh-like  cocoon  in  which 
to  transform;  Prionnmeriu  calceatns.  Say  (=carbouarius, 
Gyll.),  lives  between  the  leaf-cuticles,  and  also  makes  a 
cocoon  on  the  magnolia  or  tulip  tree;  Otidoctphaliis  Imvi- 
collia,  Horn,  which  resembles  a  wingless  gall-fly,  is  inqui- 
linous in  the  gall  of  Ci/nips  q.  t/l<ibutua.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Attelabus  breed  in  thimble-shaped  rolls  of  the 
leaves  of  oak,  hickory,  rose,  sumach,  etc.  Salaainnt  com- 


and  quercm,  Horn,  acorns.     Ithynchophorm  Zimmermanni, 


baceous  plants.  The  grain-weevils  are  more  particularly 
referred  to  at  the  end. 

The  Bruehidas,  or  weevils  proper,  mostly  breed  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants ;  their  larva;  are  fat,  clumsy, 
wrinkled  grubs,  and  in  some  instances  are  provided  with 
short  legs.  Their  eggs  are  not  inserted  in  the  pods,  as  has 
been  heretofore  asserted  by  authorities,  but  are  invariably 
glued  to  the  outside  of  the  pod ;  they  are  elongate,  gen- 
erally smooth,  but  sometimes  beautifully  reticulate.  The 
new-born  larva  eats  directly  through  the  pod  and  into  the 
seed,  the  hole  of  entrance  effectually  closing  up  if  the  pod 
is  yet  green.  The  pea-weevil  (Bruchut  piti,  L.)  affects 
peas,  one  individual  appropriating  the  contents  of  one 
pea;  the  eggs  are  laid  while  the  pod  is  forming.  The  bean- 
weevil  ( Bruchut  fubie,  Riley)  infests  beans,  several  indi- 
viduals developing  in  the  same  bean  ;  Bruchits  bivulneratus, 
Horn,  breeds  in  the  seeds  of  Cassia  marilandica.  and  its 
eggs,  which  are  reticulate  and  fastened  by  two  filaments 
anteriorly  and  one  posteriorly,  are  laid  on  the  mature  pod; 
the  honey-locust  seed-weevil  (Spermophagut  robiniir,  Schh.  j 
has  distinct  thoracic  legs,  and  spins  from  the  mouth  a 
cocoon  of  silk,  mixed  with  excrement,  in  which  to  undergo 
its  transformations. 

Though  the  term  "  weevil,"  when  used  alone,  is  often 
very  loosely  and  incorrectly  applied  by  farmers  to  several 
insects  that  affect  wheat,  and  particularly  to  the  wheat- 


midge  (Prciilomyin  tritici) — a  little  orange,  dipterous  mag- 
got that  affects  the  growing  ear — it  strictly  belongs  to  the 
grain-weevil  (Sitophiliu  yranarins,  L.).  which  is  the  greatest 
pest  to  stored  grain,  and  frequently  reduces  a  lot  of  wheat 
to  mere  husks  before  its  presence  is  noticed.  The  beetle  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  ineh  long,  of  a  deep  chestnut-brown 
color,  with  nine  deeply-punctured  stria)  along  each  elytron, 
and  without  wings.  The  female  with  her  snout  makes  an 
oblique  puncture  just  under  the  skin  of  the  stored  grain, 
and  lays  an  egg  therein,  from  which  egg  there  hatches  a 
whitish  grub  that  devours  the  substance  of  the  kernel  and 
undergoes  its  transformations  within  the  hull.  In  from 
forty  to  fifty  days  from  hatching  the  perfect  weevil  eats  its 
way  out.  Several  generations  are  produced  each  year,  and 
when  once  the  species  is  established  it  increases  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  more  particularly  in  warm  climates.  There  is  a 
closely-allied  form,  known  as  the  rice-weevil,  and  generally 
considered  a  distinct  species  (Sitophilua  oryzit,  L.)(  which 
differs  principally  in  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  in  hav- 
ing wings,  and  four  pale  or  reddish  spots  on  the  elytra. 
The  habits  of  the  two  are  similar.  Both  infest  most  kinds 
of  dry  grain,  including  maize,  and  both  are  widespread 
over  the  world,  having  been  introduced  from  one  part  to 
another.  The  remedies  employed  against  these  weevils  are 
principally  kiln-drying,  sulphur  fumes,  and  the  sprinkling 
of  air-slaked  lime  among  the  grain.  The  best  antidote, 
however,  is  cleanliness.  All  rubbish  that  the  weevils  can 
harbor  under  should  be  burned,  cracks  filled  up,  the  walls 
whitewashed,  and  a  general  supervision  had  over  the  grain, 
which  should  bo  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  well  aired. 

C.  V.  RILEY. 

Wcgatch'ie,  p.-v.,  Rossie  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  201. 

Wegefarth,  an  unorganized  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  in 
the  '•  Panhandle"  W.  of  the  Indian  Territory,  is  watered  by 
the  forks  of  Red  River,  is  hilly  in  the  W.  and  undulating 
in  the  E.,  and  is  uninhabited  except  by  nomadic  Indians. 

Weige'la,  a  shrub  found  in  China  by  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Dr.  Robert  Fortune,  by  whom  it  was  introduced 
into  England  and  named  II'.  rosen,  but  afterward  found  to 
bo  identical  with  Dierrilla,  a  genus  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Canada  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  U.  8.,  where 
there  are  two  species,  it  is  familiarly  known  as  "  bush  honey- 
suckle." 

Weigh'ing,  Chemical.  (See  also  WEIGHTS,  CHEM- 
ICAL.) The  accurate  determination  of  the  weight  of  a 
substance  is  of  special  importance  in  quantitative  analysis 
(see  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS)  and  in  other  chemical  ]mirc>-r<. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  true  results  in  this  operation  the  bal- 
ance and  weights  employed  must  be  correct,  and  certain  pre- 
cautions observed  in  their  use.  The  chemical  balance,  in 
its  most  approved  form,  consists  of  a  light  but  strong  brass 
beam,  which  is  suspended  at  its  centre  on  an  agate  or  steel 
knife-edge,  resting  on  a  smooth  agate  plane  fixed  on  a 
brass  column.  At  each  extremity  of  the  beam  is  a  steel 
or  agate  prism  supporting  an  agate  plane,  from  which  the 
pans  are  suspended  by  means  of  bent  wires.  Except  when 
in  use,  the  weight  of  the  beam  and  pans  does  not  rest  upon 
the  agate  surfaces,  but  is  supported  by  a  brass  frame  which 
is  operated  by  means  of  an  eccentric  extending  outside 
of  the  balance-case.  A  second  attachment  is  often  added, 
which  supports  the  weight  of  the  pans  and  prevents  their 
oscillation.  The  movements  of  the  beam  are  indicated  by  a 
long  index-needle  extending  below  and  passing  over  a  small 
ivory  scale.  The  beam  is  often  graduated  into  tenths,  the 
smaller  weights  (milligrammes  and  fractional  parts  there- 
of) being  estimated  by  means  of  a  bent  wire  centigramme 
weight,  termed  the  rider,  which  is  placed  upon  the  divisions 
of  the  beam  by  means  of  a  rod  operated  from  the  exterior 
of  the  case.  The  balance  is  maintained  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition by  the  aid  of  levelling-screws  and  a  circular  spirit- 
level.  The  stability  of  the  beam  is  regulated  by  having  a 
movable  weight  placed  above  its  point  of  suspension  ;  its 
equilibrium  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  movable  vanes 
or  by  screws  attached  to  its  extremities.  The  entire  in- 
strument must  always  bo  protected  from  the  influence  of 
currents  of  air,  dust,  etc.,  by  a  glass  case  provided  with 
suitable  windows.  The  balance  used  in  ASSAYING  (which 
see)  is  particularly  adapted  for  accurately  weighing  small 
amounts  of  material  with  rapidity  ;  it  is  smaller  than  the 
ordinary  chemical  balance,  and  is  provided  with  loose 
scale-pans.  In  order  that  a  chemical  balance  may  be  ac- 
curate, the  point  on  which  the  beam  rests  must  be  above 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance ;  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  scales  must  be  in  a  line  absolutely  horizontal 
with  the  fulcrum  ;  the  beam  must  be  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support  the  weights  used  without  bending  ;  and  the  arms 
of  the  beam  must  possess  equal  length.  The  greatest  sen- 
sibility is  attained  when  the  friction  of  the  edges  upon  the 
supporting  planes  is  as  small  as  possible,  when  the  beams 


aro  of  tho  slightest  possible  weight,  ancl  when  the  centra 
of  gravity  lii-  M  near  M  | ible  to  the  fulenun  or  point 

(in   which  the   beam   Ic-ts.       A  good  eheiiiir;,!   li.il.ui.r  -hould 

-hni  1  this  following  t««tl :   \Vh..n  th,.  |,   ,  •-.tin- 

illlle\    needle  .-llollld    point    til   the  /(TO  (if  till'   - 

,'  and  slow  excursions  on  I'ithcr  .-Mi':  if  tl,,.  |,.|, 
removed,  tho   beam    should  lie   in  i'i|iiililiriiiiii.  and    remain 
so  when  it.  is  turned  round  from  right  In  left  it  it.*  ron-tnie 

linn  permits  lit'  tin*    change;    (in  ('(|ii:illy  loading  tl,,.  |,;iri., 
tho  beam   should  also   In:   in   equilibrium.    .11    resume  it'. 
orginal  position  when  its  oscillations  are  suddenh  ;u  . 
it  should  bear  a  load  of  7">  grammes  on  each  pan,  and  in 
dicate  a  weight  of  I   milligramme;  in  its  ordinal -y  cundi 
tion  the  addition   of  ,'(1ih   milligramme  should  cause  tho 
lie. mi   to  turn  distinctly.     A  chemical   balance  should  be 
move  1  us  little  a-  possible,  and  he  carefully  protected  from 
moi-ture   and  acid   fumes.     Presence  of   nmi-ture  in  be«t 
prevented  by  placing  in  the  balance-case  a  dish  containing 

chloride  iifealeiiii •  quicklime.     The  part*  of  the  balance 

should  never  be  removed  or  cleaned  without  adequate  cause. 
Weighings  may  bo  executed  either  >///••  <ity  or  hy  tulitli- 
tiitinn.  liy  tho  former  mode  the  substance  i>  placed  upon 
one  scale  and  tho  weights  upon  the  other.  It  is  advisable 
always  to  place  the  substance  to  bo  weighed  upon  the  name 
pan  -:nost  conveniently  the  left — although  in  assaying  tho 
reverse  is  practised.  Much  time  is,  saved  in  determining 
the  weight  of  a  substance  if  a  systematic  plan  in  using  the 
weights  is  adopted,  and  they  are  added  in  their  proper 
order,  as  20,  111,  a,  2,  1,  etc.,  the  rider  being  employed  for 
the  milligrammes.  As  soon  as  equilibrium  is  nearly  at- 
tained, the  increase  or  decrease  of  weight  required  will  be 
indicated  by  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  index-needle.  Errors  in  reading  off  the  result  of  a 
weighing  are  often  avoided  by  counting  first  from  the  vacant 
spaces  left  in  the  weight-box,  and  then  removing  the 
weights  from  tho  pan  while  again  counting  them.  The 
body  to  be  weighed  is  seldom  or  never  placed  directly  upon 
the  jinn,  but  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  platinum,  porce- 
lain, or  glass  which  has  been  weighed  when  empty.  It  in 
then  weighed  with  tho  substance,  and  its  weight  when 
empty  subtracted,  or  tho  weight  of  the  vessel  and  sub- 
st  in "o  is  first  determined,  a  portion  of  the  latter  taken  out, 
and  the  weighing  repeated,  the  quantity  of  substance  re- 
moved being  then  the  decrease  in  weight.  Doilies  that 
rapidly  absorb  moisture  must  invariably  be  weighed  in 
closed  vessels,  and  those  that  possess  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  surrounding  air  should  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a 
ves-el  containing  chloride  of  calcium  or  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  order  to  avoid  the  condensation  of  moisture 
upon  thoir  surfaces  ;  besides,  if  a  substance  is  weighed 
when  hot,  the  current  of  heated  air  produced  in  the  balance- 
case  always  affects  the  movements  of  the  beam,  causing 
it  iilso  to  expand  slightly,  thus  vitiating  the  accuracy  of 
tho  weighing.  As  the  specific  gravities  of  the  substances 
weighed  are  not  the  same  as  that  of  tho  weights  used,  06- 
telutely  cm-rc.ct  results  aro  obtained  only  when  the  process 
is  performed  in  radio,  or  when  corrections  are  made  by 
adding  the  weights  of  the  volumes  of  air  corresponding  to 
the  volume  of  the  substance  and  weights.  This  refinement, 
however,  is  seldom  necessary,  as  the  density  of  the  air  it 
very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  solids  involved. 

The  method  of  weighing  by  substitution,  which  affords 
exceedingly  accurate  results  even  if  the  beams  arc  unequal 
in  length  and  are  not  in  exact  equipoise,  is  often  employed 
in  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  an  clement. 
It  is  executed  by  placing  the  substance  to  be  weighed  in 
one  pan,  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance  by  adding 
weights  to  the  other  pan,  removing  then  the  substance,  anil 
again  counterpoising  by  substituting  the  necessary  weights 
in  its  place;  or  it  can  bo  accomplished  also  by  first  placing 
a  tare,  consisting  of  shot  or  wire,  and  having  a  greater 
weight  than  tho  substance,  in  one  pan,  and  balancing  it 
with  the  proper  weights ;  the  weights  are  then  removed  and 
the  substances  to  be  weighed  put  in  their  place,  together 
with  the  smaller  weights  required  to  counterpoise  the  tare, 
and  the  weights  nddcd  deducted  from  the  known  weight  of 
the  tare,  the  difference  being  the  weight  of  tho  substance. 
Weighing  by  reversal — i.e.  repeatedly  changing  the  sub- 
stances weighed  from  one  pan  to  the  other,  and  restoring 
equilibrium  to  the  beam  by  means  of  a  small  and  constant 
weight — is  advantageously  employed  in  comparing  nearly 
equal  weights.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  causing  the 
beam  to  oscillate  slowly  and  observing  tho  extent  of  each 
excursion.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  scale,  divided  into 
spaces  of  TJ5th  of  an  inch,  is  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  beam, 
and  tho  length  of  each  oscillation  determined  by  viewing 
the  scale  through  a  fixed  compound  microscope  provided 
with  a  horizontal  wire  in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece,  or  by 
having  a  small  mirror  attached  to  the  beam,  in  which  the 
imago  of  the  scale  is  observed  by  means  of  a  fixed  telescope. 
Good  chemical  balances  are  manufactured  by  Becker 
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weighing  apparatus     Furthermore,  thii  halancin 
unknown  potential  gravity  of  a   bo.lt  an 
degree  of  which  ii  known  ii  the  ewenllal  prinrinU  of  all 
eighing.     If,  instead  of  having  the  ami  of  the  lever  of 


equal  length,  we  make  one  of  t  ms  wu,  i.r.  .  : 
more  times  the  length  of  the  other.  it  ; 
of  the  standard  weight  on  the  long  arm  will  b.ln 
three,  four,  or  more  unit*,  u  the  care  may  be.  on  thr  ihnrt 
arm,  and  the  calculation  as  to  the  weight  <m  the  I 
therefore  readily  made.  This  last-indicated  apparatus  U 
the  common  steelyard,  the  itandard  weight  being  adjutt- 
able  at  any  required  point  along  the  length  of  < 
arm  of  the  lever,  which  arm  U  marked  with  a  seal. 
dex  to  indicate  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum  at  which  the 
movable  weight  will  counterbalance  the  body  attached  to 
the  short  arm.  Although  this  Kale  in  reality'lndieate*  the 
relative  distance  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  standard  weight 
and  the  body  weighed  (which  In  nothing  more  th.in  Indl. 
eating  the  ratio  between  the  standard  weight  and  that  of 
the  body  weighed),  these  distances  are  commonly  narked 
in  the  units  of  weight  ;  for  instance,  the  pound  and  the  coa- 
rcntional  fractions  thereof.  If  we  vary  tho  construction, 
and  instead  of  causing  the  body  to  be  weighed  to  bear 
against  the  known  potential  gravity  of  another  or  itand- 
ard weight,  we  substitute  tn  place  of  the  latter  a  spring, 
the  power  to  compress  which  to  any  requisite  degree  Ii 
known,  we  have  the  lame  result  ;  for  tho  resistance  it  the 
spring  to  compression  up  to  a  certain  point  being  equal, 
say,  to  one,  fire,  or  ten  pounds,  a  body  applied  tn  the  spring 
weighing  one,  fire,  or  ten  pounds  will  of  course  com) 
and  this  degree  of  compression  In  proportion  to  the  weight 
being  marked  upon  a  scale,  the  force  or  potential  gravity 
exerted  upon  the  article  weighed  is  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  scale  was  applied  to  a  lever  indicating 
the  position  at  which  the  movable  or  standard  weight  would 
balance  a  body  having  a  certain  ratio  to  such  standard 
weight.  If  in  place  of  the  spring  we  substitute  any  other 
means  of  exerting  a  force  that  li  measured  and  kn  wn,  we 
can  in  like  manner  ascertain  the  weight  or  potential  grav- 
ity of  the  body  placed  to  bear  In  opposition  to  It.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  or  what  the 
character  of  tho  measured  or  standard  force,  this  li  the 
motiut  operand!  of  all  weighing  apparatus,  from  tho  large* 
railroad  scale  down  to  the  delicate  torsion  apparatus  Hied 
in  weighing,  to  to  speak,  the  tension  of  any  part  of  an 
electrically  -excited  body. 

Tho  production  of  accurate  weighing  apparatus,  how- 
ever,  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  in  practice.    To  arold 
friction,  to  reduce  the  construction  to  the  simple»t  form 
consistent  with  perfect  utility,  and  to  adapt  the  apparatus 
to  the  myriad  uses  to  which  it  it  applied  In  arts,  industry, 
and  scientific  research,  are  problems  that  have  only  bee» 
approximately  solved.     The  most  delicate  and  perfwtly- 
constructcd  weighing  apparatus   are  those  empV 
chemists,  a  full  description  of  which,  together  with  the 
extraordinary  care  and  skill  required  in  their  use,  may  be 
found  in  any  standard  treatise  on  chemical  manipulation. 
Foreign  manufacturers  greatly  excel  Americans  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  these  balance*,  while  the  Americans  are  a 
equalled  in  the  large  and  heavy  icalw  required  in  tn 
A  Howe  railroad  scale  capable  of  weighing  up  to 
tons  has  been  made  so  perfect  in  working  and  adjo 
that  its  beam  was  turned  by  the  weight  of  a  quarter  d 
laid  upon  its  platform.     In  all  weighing-machine*  1 
ing  the  principle  of  the  lerer  balance  the  fulcra  or  poinU 
of  suspension  are  made  with  knife  edges  In  order  to  reduce 
friction  to  the  lowest  point.     The  bringing  of  the  beam  or 
lever  to  a  free  suspension  horitontally  between  two  limit* 
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of  movement  i.s  the  common  indication  that  the  standard 
weight  or  poise  is  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  body 
weighed;  the  scale  or  index  of  the  beam  indicating  the 
ascertained  weight  of  the  latter.  This  bringing  of  the  beam 
to  a  place  nf  nvt,  as  just  mentioned,  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  commercial  or  industrial  purposes,  but  in  balances 
of  chemists,  jewellers,  and  the  like,  another  means  is  re- 
sorted to.  The  balaiico-beam  or  lever  has  projecting  down 
from  its  centre  a  long  arm  which  swings  in  front  of  a  hori- 
lontal  scale,  the  zero-point  of  which  is  in  a  vertical  lino 
with  the  central  pivot  or  fulcrum  of  the  lever.  When  the 
point,  therefore,  of  the  arm  is  opposite  the  zero-mark,  the 
lever  is  balanced,  and  the  standard  weights  are  counter- 
poised l»v  the  article  to  be  weighed.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  perfect  cessation  of  motion  of  the  beam  would  require 
a  long  time,  the  balance  of  the  lever  is  taken  for  granted 
when  the  arm  swings  regularly  to  and  fro  with  a  sweep  of 
i-.iiul  length  on  each  side  of  the  zero-mark. 

One  curious  and  very  old  form  of  balance  depends  for  its 
utility  upon  the  increasing  resistance  of  a  body  swung  from 
a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position.  In  this  the  article  to 
bo  weighed  is  suspended  from  the  upper  short  arm  of  a 
lever,  while  the  long  arm,  loaded  to  the  requisite  desire, 
swings  along  an  index  or  scale  formed  on  on  arc  attached 
to  the  standard  to  which  the  lever  is  pivoted  :  only  a  small 
weight  is  required  to  move  the  long  arm  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  are  or  scale,  but  the  resistance  of  the  long  arm 
increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  moved  upward,  its  place 
in  relation  to  the  scale  of  course  indicating  the  potential 
gravity  of  the  article  suspended  from  the  short  arm.  It 
would  not  bo  impossible  to  construct  a  weighing-machine 
in  which  the  article  weighed  should  force  upward  a  column 
of  mercury  or  other  liquid,  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  its  tub 
of  course  indicating  the  degree  of  potential  gravity- 
weight  exerted  upon  it.  If  the  liquid  should  be  forced  up 
ward  into  a  tube  closed  at  its  upper  end  to  provide  a  vacuun 
above  the  liquid,  we  should  have  simply  the  principle  ol 
the  barometer,  for  in  this  the  atmosphere  is  just  as  much 
weighed  as  a  sack  of  potatoes  or  a  bushel  of  earn  is  wcighet 
upon  a  pair  of  standard  scales. 

The  spring  balance  comprises  an  oblong  metallic  shel 
having  a  hook  at  the  upper  end,  by  which  it  can  bo  sus- 
pended from  the  hand  or  attached  to  a  fixed  support,  and 
Laving  a  scale  upon  its  face.     A  rod  extends  through  the 
spiral  spring,  and  is  attached  to  the  latter  at  its  upper  end, 
and  carries  a  hook  at  its  lower  extremity,  to  which  the 
article  to  bo  weighed  is  attached,  the  degree  of  compression, 
and  consequently  the  force  expressed  in  pounds  or  other 
units  of  weight,  being  indicated  by  a  small  pointer  attached 
to  the  rod  and  passing  through  a  slot  in  the  face  of  the 
shell  in  proper  relation  with  the  scale.     This  is  a  common 
and  convenient  appliance,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
any  degree  of  accuracy.     A  far  better  device  is  the  im- 
proved  Boston    market 
scale,  which  operates  on 
much   the  principle  of 
the  steelyard,  but  with 
greater     accuracy,     the 
heavier    weights    being 
indicated    on    a    major 
scale,   and   the   smaller 
ones  on  a   minor  scale, 
both   forming  parts   of 
the  same    beam.      The 
pan  which  holds  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  weighed,  in- 
stead of  being  attached 
directly  to  the  short  arm 


-terlyard  is  employed— downward  to  a  frame  capable  of  a 
downward  movement  by  weight  or  pressure  applied  thereto, 
taking  care  to  properly  balance  the  platform  against  the 
beam,  \ve  have  the  same  relation  of  the  article  weighed  to 
the  beam  carrying  the  standard  weight.  By  this  means 
the  apparatus  is  rendered  capable  of  uso  under  many  cir- 
cumstances where  the  simpler  balances  or  steelyards  could 
not  bo  employed.  This  arrangement  is  in  fact  that  of  a 
common  platform  scale.  Sometimes  these  platform  scales 
are  made  so  small  as  to  be  used  on  counters  in  retail  grocery 
stores  and  markets ;  sometimes  of  a  size  sufficient  to  weigh 
a  loaded  railroad  car.  A  good  example  of  this  class  is  the 
railroad  depot  scale.  The  credit  of  tho  invention  of  the 
FIG.  3. 
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Boston  Market  Scale. 


of  the  lever,  is  connected  by  a  secondary  lever,  an  adjustable 
counterpoise  being  arranged  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
beam  or  long  arm  of  the  lever.  The  common  balance  for 
weighing  small  quantities  —  as,  for  example,  household 
supplies,  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  etc.— is  provided  at  one  end 
with  a  pan  for  holding 
the  article,  and  the  other  IGl 

with  a  plate  for  holding 
the  various  weights. 
These  are  technically 
termed  "  even  bal- 
ances," and  sometimes 
have,  besides  the 
weight,  a  scale  or  side 
beam  attached  to  the 
lever  or  beam,  and  are 
sometimes  constructed  Even  Balance,  with  side  scale  or 
to  be  used  indifferently  beam, 

with  weights  on  one  end  of  the  beam,  or  with  a  supple- 
mental beam  having  an  adjustable  poise. 

If,  instead  of  suspending  the  body  to  bo  weighed  directly 

to  one  arm  of  the  lever,  we  extend  a  rod  from  the  one  arm 

-as,  for  example,  the  short  arm  when  the  principle  of  tho 


Depot  Scales. 

platform  scale  appears  to  bo  due  to  James  Edgell,  an  En»- 
lish  inventor,  whose  patent  is  dated  1774.  Ho  calls  it°a 
compound  "ballanoe  or  engine.  He  describes  it  as  com- 
prising a  platform  placed  nearly  level  with  tho  surface  of 
the  ground  or  floor,  and  supported  by  four  pillars  restiii" 
on  four  different  points  of  suspension  of  the  short  brachia 
or  arms  of  an  equal  balance,  whose  longer  arms  at  the 
points  of  application  thereof  meet  and  are  combined  or 
coupled  together  under  the  large  scale  or  platform.  Scv- 
FIG.  4.  oral  levers  or  unequal 

balance-beams  are  in- 
rertcd  between  the  bal- 
ance-beam just  men- 
tioned and  the  scale  or 
basin  that  receives  the 
weights;  the  shorter 
arm  of  the  one  being 
applied  to  and  acting 

Combined  Platform  and  Pan  Scale.  ^'r^If  »™  ale 
be  hung  to  the  longer  arm  of  the  last  balance-beam,  a  small 
weight  will  equiponderate  with  a  large  wci"ht  on  the  Iar"e 
platform. 

There  is  of  course  a  vast  difference  between  this  initial 
machine  of  100  years  ago  and  the  apparatus  of  the  present 
day.     But  although  forty-three  British  patents  on  platform 
scales  were  granted  between  the  date  above  given  and  the 
year  1S66,   the  most  approved  mechanism   for  weighing 
heavy  bodies  is  of  American  invention  and  manufacture! 
The  pioneer  in  this  movement  was  Thaddeus  Fairbanks, 
who  forty-five  years  ago  (Juno  13,  1831),  in  conjunction 
with    E.    Fairbanks,    secured  a  patent   on    apparatus   for 
weighing  heavy  bodies;  the  next  year  the  same  parties 
obtained  another  patent  in  the  same  class,  and  three  years 
later  two  more;  and  afterward  (Feb.  10,  1S37)  five  others. 
Fairbanks's  scales  were  a  great  advance  upon  others  pre- 
viously in  use,   although  since   excelled  by  more  recent 
inventions  and  improvements.     These  latter  relate,  among 
other  things,  to  a  reduction  of  friction,  tho  avoidance  of 
njury  to  the  pivot-bearings,  and  the  general  simplifica- 
,ion  of  the  mechanism    by   which  the   movement  of  the 
)latfonn  is   communicated  to  the  beam.     In   the   larger 
sizes  of  old-fashioned  platform  scales — as,  for   example, 
i  hay-scale — the  platform  is  supported  upon  levers  which 
lave  their  points  of  suspension   at  the  four   corners  of 
he  platform,  as  shown  in  tho  illustration  of  Fairbanks'* 
bur-ton  scale,  the  platform  itself  resting  upon  the  knifc- 
;dges  provided  near  the  pivoted  outer  extremities  of  the 
overs.     In  still  larger  or  railway  scales  the  points  of  sus- 
>cnsion  are  necessarily  more  numerous,  being  at  inter- 
•als  of  about  ten  feet  around  the  periphery  of  the  platform, 
.t  is  of  course  essential  to  tho  perfect  operation  of  the  scale 
hat  the  levers  which  sustain  the  platform  should  be  sub- 
ected  to  as  little  friction  upon  their  bearings  or  points  of 
uspcnsion  as  tho  beam  upon  its  knife-edge  or  fulcrum. 
The  arrangement  of  the  levers  underneath  the  platform, 
nd  the  manner  in  which  they  are  suspended  and  arranged 
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uuou  i.>  fra  •      IUIKO  HHUBI — ior  examiilc,  the      trcmiiv  with  lcnir«  ..I-., 
inn  inn  scale — is  illustrated  in  the  liirun'  ni    Pair  Dank  '-      I.IT,,|  '„  t 
platform  bearings.     Each  lover  F  is  provided  ut  iu  c.x-     pU  In  wW  th»  pUtton 
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At  a  suitable  distance  from  the  just-mentioned  extremity 
of  the  lever  are  knife-edged  bearings  G;  nn  iron  casting 
D  extends  downward  from  the  platform  B,  and,  passing 
astride  of  the  lever  F,  rests  on  the  knife-edges  G  at  each 
side  of  said  lever.  If,  now,  the  load  to  be  weighed  could 
lie  dropped  vertically  upon  the  platform  B,  this  arrange- 
ment would  bo  sufficient;  but  in  practice  the  load  is  drawn 
in  wagons  or  cars,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  platform, 
and  on  striking  the  edge  of  the  latter  gives  it  a  positive 
lateral  movement  which  tends  to  make  the  casting  D  scrape 
upon  the  knife-edges  G;  and  this  dulls  the  knife-edges 
anil  impairs  the  accuracy  of  the  apparatus.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  lateral  movement  of  the  platform  B,  check- 
rods  E  are  extended  from  the  fixed  frame  timber  A  to 
the  platform,  and  are  designed  to  resist  the  lateral  strain 
exerted  thereon  by  the  passage  of  the  load  thereto.  If 
these  check-rods  by  the  swelling  of  the  timber  or  the  rust- 
ing of  the  rods  themselves  should  be  deranged  in  any  way, 
they  are  liable  to  bind  and  impair  the  reliability  of  the 
scale.  In  the  Howe  scale  the  cheek-rods  are  dispensed 
with,  and  perfect  freedom  secured  to  the  platform  without 
involving  the  frictionat  movement  or  scraping  of  the  e:i.-t- 
ing  D  upon  the  knife-edge.  This  is  done,  as  shown  in  the 
figure  of  Howe's  platform  bearing  and  railroad  scale  by 
FIG.  6. 


making  the  main  levers  A  of  elbow  shape,  their  upper  ends 
connecting  by  rods  with  the  centre  levers  E,  from  which, 
through  a  supplemental  lever  F  and  rods  G,  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  beam.  The  lower  ends  of  the  elbow- 
levers  A  (the  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  larger  view' 
have  knife-edges  resting  on  chilled  iron  blocks,  these  knife 
edges  forming  the  fulcra  of  the  said  levers.  The  short  arm: 


of  course  work  on  knife-edges.     When  the  load  strikes  t 
edge  of  the  platform,  the  movement  of  the  latter  simply 
causes  it  to  sway  slightly  on  the  spheres,  and  this  is  im- 
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mediately  corrected  by  the  gravity  of  the  platform  itself, 
there  being  absolutely  no  grating  of  the  inifc-i  I 
their  bearings,  inasmuch  as  the  lateral  motion  of  thr  plat- 
form cannot  be  transmitted  t»  them,  all  need  of  check-rods, 
as  herein  just  mentioned,  being  dispensed  with,     Hv  the 
peculiar  arrangement,  moreover,  of  the  levers,  the  number 
of  knife-edges  is  reduced  from  eighty  to  thirty-nine. 
The  modifications  of  weighing  apparatus  to  suit  the 

exigencies  of  various 
branches  of  traffic  are 
very  many — wme  in 
practical  and  every- 
day use,  others  a* 
yet  only  theoretical. 
Among  the  former  is 
the  common  wcigb- 
master's  frame,  in 
which  an  ordinary 
scale  or  steelyard  U 
suspended  on  a  port- 
able frame  from  the 
short  arm  of  a  lerer, 
by  which  the  seal* 
can  be  lowered  bodily 
for  adjustment  to  a 
cask  or  other  article 
to  be  weighed,  and 


Howe  Platform  Bearing. 


then  lifted  clear  of  the  floor  to  permit  the  weighing  opera- 
tion. A  recent  invention  for  u»e  in  charging  blaM  fur- 
naces, and  designed  to  permit  the  employment  of  the  mint 
illiterate  operatives,  is  made  with  a  beam  having  ihree 
separate  scales  or  indexes,  one  for  coal,  one  for  ore,  and  one 
for  the  flux ;  the  adjustable  poises  of  each  wale  are  capable 
of  being  fixed  at  any  desired  point  along  the  same ;  and 
to  each  scale,  or  to  the  poise  thereof,  is  attached  a  (ample 

of  the  material  which 

Flo.  8.  that  particular   scale 

or  index  of  the  beam 
Is  designed  for  weigh- 
ing; thus  a  niece  of 
ore  Is  suspended  from 
the  scale  for  weiring 
ore,  frum  the  furl  Kale 
a  piece  of  coal,  and 
from  the  flax  scale  a 
lump  of  lime,  these 
being  held  in  suitable 
holders  depending 
from  the  scale*,  which 
latter  form  parts  of 
one  beam.  Cranes  for 
Welghmaster's  Frame  for  Steelyard  lifting  and  robae- 
Scale.  qnently  weighing 

ponderous  bodies  have  been  made,  and  appeal r  I 
teen  first  proposed  by  two  English  projector,  about  forty 
years  ago.    Various  contrivance,  for  the  automaUc  weigh- 
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ing  of  materials  passing  through  the  apparatus  have 
been  projected,  but  none,  so  far  as  the  writer  know,-, 
have  come  into  any  extended  use.  Among  these  was 
an  Knglish  invention  for  automatically  weighing  cotton 
us  it  comes  from  the  openers  or  scutchers  preparatory 
to  spinning,  the  cotton  being  carried  by  an  endless  belt, 
and  th«noe  between  rollers  which  conduct  it  to  a  recep- 
tacle mounted  on  levers  arranged  as  part  of  a  weighing- 
m:irhinc:  when  the  accumulated  cotton  reached  a  certain 
limit  of  weight,  its  action  upon  the  levers  was  calculated  to 
bring  int'i  operation  mechanism  for  stopping  the  supply 
until  the  receptacle  was  emptied.  Another  automatic 
weighing-machine,  which  embraces  the  principle  of  the 
well-known  gravity  water-meter,  is  intended  for  automati- 
cally weighing  grain,  the  grain  passing  to  a  box  or  hop- 
per, whii'h  11-  soon  as  a  certain  weight  is  reached  tilts  and 
empties  the  box  into  a  conduit  which  conducts  it  to  the 
bin. 

Previous  to  the  year  1875,  119  different  weighing- 
machines  were  patented  in  the  U.  S.,  the  earliest  of  which 
was  granted  May  10,  1S11,  to  F.  Annat  of  Philadelphia  for 
an  apparatus  for  weighing  hay,  live  cattle,  etc.  On  Jan, 
l>,  l>;;ii.  10.  Cady  secured  a  patent  on  a  machine  for  weigh- 
ing a  boat  and  cargo  ;  this  was  called  a  tonnage-meter, 
and  the  following  year  D.  Loring  patented  a  machine  for 
weighing  canal-boats,  loaded  wagons,  etc.  Among  other 
curiosities  may  be  mentioned  one  patented  in  1858  which 
comprises  a  weighing  mechanism  for  coal-carts. 

JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 

Weightman  (ROGER  C.),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in 
1786;  became  a  printer  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  and  was  at 
one  time  Congressional  printer;  served  as  an  officer  of  cav- 
alry in  the  war  of  1812-15  ;  became  a  general  of  District  of 
Columbia  militia ;  was  mayor  of  Washington  1824-27;  be- 
came cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Washington  1827 ;  was  for 
many  years  librarian  of  the  patent  office,  and  during  the 
civil  war  had  command  of  the  troops  quartered  in  that  cd- 
iflce.  D.  at  Washington  Feb.  2,  1876. 

Weight  of  a  Body,  the  resultant  action  of  the  force 
of  gravity  on  all  of  its  particles. 

Weight  of  Observations.  If  several  observations 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  a 
required  quantity,  it  may  happen  that  some  of  these  are 
more  reliable  than  others,  in  which  case  they  are  said  to 
have  greater  weight.  The  weight  of  an  observation  is  a 
number  which  expresses  the  degree  of  its  reliability.  Let 
us  suppose  that  n  observations  are  made,  giving  results 
that  may  be  denoted  by  a,  a',  a",  etc.,  and  let  the  corre- 
sponding weights  be  represented  by  the  numbers  c,  c',  c", 
etc.  If  we  now  take  the  symbol  5  to  denote  the  algebraic 
turn  of  homologous  quantities,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 

expression —  is  more  likely  to  be  the  true  value  of 

2(c) 

the  quantity  sought  than  the  result  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  average.  The  numbers  c,  c',  etc.  are  often 
assigned  by  the  observer  at  the  moment  of  observation, 
and  are  intended  to  express  the  relative  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  he  has  in  the  several  observations.  This 
method  of  weighting  observations  is  purely  arbitrary,  and 
should  be  employed  with  great  caution. 

The  term  weight  is  also  applied  to  a  function  which  is 
often  used  in  computing  the  probable  error  of  a  result 
obtained  by  combining  several  observations.  This  func- 
tion depends  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  theory,  the  weight  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  number  of  observations  divided  by  twice  the  sum.  of  the 
squares  of  the  residual  errors.  The  residual  errors  are 
found  by  subtracting  each  result  of  the  group  from  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  results.  The  probable  error 
is  equal  to  the  number  .476936  divided  by  the  square  root 
of  the  weight.  By  the  term  probable  error  we  mean  a 
quantity  such  that  there  is  the  same  probability  of  the 
difference  between  the  result  obtained  and  the  true  result 
exceeding  or  falling  short  of  it.  Thus,  if  31  observa- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  determination  of  the  lon- 
gitude of  a  place,  giving  a  mean  result  equal  to  2m.  43.49s., 
and  if  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  error  of  this  result 
(either  in  excess  or  in  defect)  is  less  than  0.029s.,  then 
the  probable  error  is  0.029s.,  and  the  result  is  written 
2m.  43.49s.  ±  0.029s. 

The  method  of  computing  the  weight  and  the  probable 
error  of  the  arithmetical  mean  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example  taken  from  Brunnow's  Spherical  Astronomy,  p. 
53 :  On  the  21st  of  May  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  observatory  at  Ann  Arbor  and  the  Lake  Survey  station 
was  determined  by  telegraph,  31  stars  being  observed  at 
both  stations.  The  mean  value  of  the  longitude  thus  ob- 
tained was  2m.  43.49s. ;  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  this  result  and  each  of  the  individual 
results  was  found  to  be  1.77.  From  these  data  we  find  the 


weight  of  the  mean  result  equal  to 


31 

2x1.77' 


or  to  271.47, 


and  the  probable  error  equal  to     /  ,  or  to  0.029s. 

The  weight  of  the  result  of  a  single  observation  of  a  group 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  mean  results  dicidrd  bv  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  observations,  and  the  prob- 
able error  of  the  result  of  a  single  observation  is  equal  to 
the  probable  error  of  the  mean  result  multiplied  by  the 
square  root  of  the  number  of  observations.  Thus,  the 


weight  of  the  result  of  a  single  observation  in  the  ease  just 
considered  is  271.47-s-  1/31^  or  48.48,  and  the  probable 
error  of  a  single  result  is  0.029s.  X  1/31^  or  0.1 6«. 

W.  (!.  PECK. 

Weights  and  Measures.  See  APPENDIX. 
Weights,  Atomic.  Those  proportions  of  different 
chemical  species  of  matter  which  enter  definitely  into  chem- 
ical reactions  and  combinations — which,  chemically  speak- 
ing, saturate  each  other  or  are  eqniralent  to  each  other — 
arc  found  to  have  definite  cciitript'tttl  tendencies  or  weights. 
I  Dalton  originated  the  hypothesis — upon  his  noble  discov- 
ery, made  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the 
law  of  multiple  combining  proportions — that  these  definite 
centripetal  tendencies  of  chemical  equivalents  were  simplv 
those  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  and  that,  thcrefora,  each  chem- 
ical element  must  have  a  certain  numerical  ratio  rep  resent- 
ing the  proportional  force  with  which  its  atom  tends  to  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  which  he  called  its  ntomii-  ireiglit. 
The  Daltonian  hypothesis  is  among  the  grandest  generali- 
zations of  the  human  intellect,  and  its  author's  name  is 
written  among  the  highest  upon  the  rolls  of  science.  (See 
CHEMISTRY  for  some  account  of  Dalton's  discoveries.) 

HENKY  WURTZ. 

Weights,  Chemical.  In  chemical  operations  the  use 
of  the  French  or  metric  system  of  weights  (see  UHAMMI: 
and  METRIC  SYSTEM)  is  almost  exclusively  adopted.  For 
ordinary  analytical  purposes  a  set  of  weights  extending 
from  1  milligramme  to  50  grammes  is  sufficient.  The  series 
commonly  met  with  comprises  the  following  weights:  three 
riders  (see  WEIGHING,  CHEMICAL),  three  of  .001,  one  of  .002, 
one  .005,  two  of  .01,  one  of  .02,  one  of  .05,  three  of  .1,  one 
of  .2,  one  of  .5,  three  of  1.,  one  of  2.,  one  of  5.,  two  of  10., 
one  of  20.,  and  one  of  50.  The  weights  above  1.  gramme  are 
made  of  brass,  preferably,  plated  with  gold ;  those  below 
are  usually  formed  of  flat  squares  of  platinum,  bent  up  at 
one  corner.  With  the  exception  of  the  milligrammes,  each 
weight  has  its  value  indicated  upon  it.  The  entire  set  is 
preserved  from  the  action  of  acids  and  the  air  by  being  en- 
closed in  a  small  wooden  case,  the  platinum  weights  being 
also  protected  by  a  glass  cover.  Notwithstanding  this  pre- 
caution, weights  invariably  become  somewhat  tarnished  in 
time,  but  the  error  caused  by  this  fact  is  too  slight  to  seri- 
ously affect  their  accuracy,  and  is,  moreover,  more  than 
equalized  by  the  loss  proceeding  from  wear.  The  weights 
should  never  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  always  taken 
from  the  case  with  a  small  ivory-tipped  forceps,  and  all 
cleaning  should  be  confined  to  dusting  them  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  A  new  set  of  weights  should  always  be  care- 
fully tested  by  weighing  against  each  other;  thus,  a  2. 
grm.  weight  should  exactly  counterbalance  two  1.  grm. ;  a 
5.  grm.,  one  2.  grm.  and  three  1.  grm.,  etc. ;  or  one  1.  grm.  is 
exactly  balanced  by  a  tare  of  tin-foil,  and  then  successively 
replaced  by  the  other  simple  gramme  weights  and  their 
equivalents  of  the  smaller  denominations.  In  ASSAYING 
(which  see)  a  system  of  weights  especially  adapted  to  the 
results  required — expressing  the  value  of  the  alloy  tested 
in  thousandths  of  the  arbitrary  weight  taken — is  usually 
employed.  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Weights,  Measures,  and  Moneys,  Metric  Sys- 
tem of.  See  METRIC  SYSTEM,  by  PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Weil  (GCSTAV),  b.  at  Sulzburg,  Baden,  Apr.  24,  1808, 
of  Jewish  parentage;  studied  first  Jewish  theology  at 
Mctz,  then  classical  and  Oriental  philology  at  Heidelberg 
and  Paris;  resided  1830-36  in  Algeria,  Constantinople, 
and  Cairo ;  was  appointed  assistant  librarian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  in  1836,  and  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  1845.  He  translated  into  German  the  Amlnnn 
Nights  (4  vols.,  1837-41)  and  the  Life  of  Mohnmmtd  by 
Abd-el  Malik  ibn  Hischam  (2  vols.,  1864),  and  wrote— 
Mohammed  tier  Prophet  (1843),  Historisch-kritischc  Eiitlri- 
tunr/  in  den  Koran  (1844),  Geschichte  dcr  Khalifat  (5  vols., 
1846-62),  and  Geschichte  der  islamitischen  VKlker  i-on  Mo- 
hammed bis  zur  Zeit  des  Sultans  Selim  (1866). 

Wei'len  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Tetin,  Bohemia,  Dec.  28,1828; 
studied  at  Prague  and  Vienna;  served  in  the  Austrian 
army  in  Hungary  in  1848,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  and  geography  at  the  engineering  academy  of 
Znaim  in  1852,  professor  of  the  German  language  and  lit- 


eraliirc  ut  the  military  academy  in  Vienna,  and  custodian 

at  the  imperial   library  in    lsr,|.     Hi-  poems,  />»«„• 

unit  l.irttr?  (I >.">:; i  and  Mtiinii-r  torn  Set 

traded  lome  attention,  iiml  several  nf  Ins  dramas  ha<l  Mill 

more    success — Triulmi    (ISIiUj,    /;',/,/,! 

(1807).  '<'<"/  11:,  rn  (  l*7»  i,  ami  /AV  ,,.  M  .I./., 

AVri'mar,  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  i>, 
duchy  nl  S.ixc  Weimar,  on  thu  Illn,  is  a  <|iiift.  neat,  and 
frienilly  pla ••••.  though  rather  iiulifl'erently  built,  and  nut 
containing  any  eminent  edifices.  It  has  no  mannt'a.'tiire- 
ami  mi  trade,  bill  WV«n]  good  educational  an. I  scientific 
instituti"!!-,  an.l  tin:  whole  atmosphere  is,  so  to  sneak,  im- 
pregnated with  the  remembrance  ut  ll.ielhe.  Schiller,  Her 

der,  and  Wieland,  ami  the  life  the  town  \vitm I   »h.u 

these;  men  resided  here:  ntnl  this,  its  oM  t':uin',  an. I  the 
monuments  aii'l  relics  which  it  ci.ntaiu-.  attract  annually 
u  great  niinihcr  of  visitors.  P.  15,998. 

\>  I'llliai,  ])l  KK  111'.       Sec   liKK.MI  \!ll>. 

\\  r  m 'he i  in,  town  of  (ierniiiny,  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
is  celebrated  lor  its  leather  manufactures  and  its  excellent 
wine.  I1.  lil::n. 

Weins'berg,  small  town  of  Wiirtembcrg,  formerly  a 
fin*'  imperial  city,  on  the  \eekar,  in  the  centre  of  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  and  surrounded  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
is  fanum-  I'm-  tin-  siege  which  Count  Welf  (or  (iuclph)  sus- 
tainc'l  here  in  1110.  Irritated  by  the  desperate  resistance 
which  he  had  met  from  the  besieged,  the  emperor  Conrad 
III.  or.lrrril  that  all  the  men  in  the  town  should  be  put  to 
I. Mih.  and  only  the  women  were  allowed  to  leave  the  place 
with  what  property  they  could  carry  along  with  them.  On 
the  day  of  surrender  the  women  then  marched  out  carrying 
their  husbands  on  their  backs.  In  the  pariah  church  i*  a 
picture  of  1659  representing  the  event.  P.  about  3000. 

Weir  (IlAimisiiN  WILLIAM),  b.  nt  Lewes,  England,  May 
5,  1S2I  :  was  apprenticed  to  a  wood-engraver  at  London  ; 
gave  great  attention  to  natural  history  and  studied  water- 
color  painting;  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colors;  became  noted  for  his 
wood-engravings  of  animals  in  the  Illiittraleil  London 
.\>  " •«.  the  ritil'trt'it't  /Y/V/ii/,  and  the  Ua»d-of-/fojte  Ilerieip, 
and  by  his  illustrations  to  several  books  on  natural  his- 
tory, anil  is  author  of  The  Poetry  nf  Nature  (1865),  /'IIJM»»/ 
/>•"/«  with  Funny  Title*,  The  Adceutitres  of  a  Rear,  and 
other  highly-successful  juvenile  works  illustrated  by  him- 
self. 

Weir  (ROBERT  WALTER),  b.  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
Juno  18,  1803  ;  became  a  successful  painter  at  the  age  of 
nineteen:  studied  three  years  in  Italy,  returning  1827; 
was  professor  of  perspective  in  the  National  Academy  of 
I>c-ign  1830-34  ;  succeeded  Charles  R.  Leslie  as  instructor 
in  drawing  at  West  Point  1834,  and  has  been  full  professor 
there  since  1846.  Among  his  best-known  works  are  the 
Kiiilitirkntiim  of  tic.  f'i/yrims,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington  ;  Indian  Captii-es,  in  the  Athenaeum  at  Bos- 
ton ;  View  of  the  Hudson  from  Went  Point,  Pefitum  by 
Mf»»tl;<l/tt,  The  Ltntdiny  of  Hendrick  Hudson,  and  Colutti- 
bitu  hrfitre  the  Coniu-il  nf  .SWammien. — His  son,  JOHN  FEH- 
ci  SON  WKIB,  has  been  since  1869  professor  of  painting  and 
design  in  the  Yale  College  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Weis'bnch  (JULIUS),  b.  near  Annabcrg,  Saxony,  Aug. 
10,  1806;  studied  at  Freiberg,  Gb'ttingen,  and  Vienna; 
travelled  much  in  the  Austrian  countries  to  investigate 
their  mines,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
in  181)3  at  the  academy  of  Freiberg,  where  he  d.  Feb.  24, 
1S71.  His  Versuche  (iber  den  Antjlust  des  Waiter*  durch 
K,'lui'lier,  H'dhne,  Klappen  vnd  Ventile  (1842),  and  Ycnvche 
iihfr  die  unr/illkiimmfnen  Contraction  det  Warners  beim 
Aitx/lit**  desselben  atts  Rnhren  und  Gefdssen  (1843)  were  of 
great  importance  for  the  science  of  hydraulics.  His  Lfhr- 
bitcft  ,/.  /•  fi«/<  nifttr-  nnd  Maschinen-mechanik  (3  vole.,  1845- 
51}  has  been  translated  into  English  hy  L.  Gordon  (Lon- 
don, 1847^8)  and  by  W.  R.  Johnson  (Philadelphia,  1849). 
Ho  also  wrote  Handbitch  der  Bcrffmatchinen~m«ckanik  (2 
vols.,  1835-36),  Die  neue  Murktcheidekumt  (2  vols.,  1850- 
59),  Der  lur/eiiiciir  (1848;  often  rcpublished),  and  Ejcptri- 
wiil" {hydra nlik  ( 1855 ). 

Weis'hnupt  (ADAM),  b.  at  Ingolstadt,  Bavaria,  Feb.  6, 
1748;  studied  law  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  there  in  1772.  He  acquired  great  reputation  as 
a  teacher,  but  came  into  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  in  1785;  went  to  Gotha,  and 
d.  there  Nov.  18,  1830.  Ho  was  the  founder  of  the  society 
of  the  ILH-MISATI  (which  see),  and  most  of  his  writings 
relate  to  this  subject:  Apologieder  flliiminnten  (1786),  Dot 
iv  rbfiucrte  System  drr  I/liimiiiattn  (1787),  Pi/thnyorai  oder 
Jietrachtinig  iiber  die  ffeheime  Welt-  and  Reriierunyiknntt 
(17110),  tfatfrialim  zur  Jitfiinleruua  der  Welt-  and  Meu- 
fi-h,'nl;>ni,lr  (3  vols.,  1S10),  Ueber  Staatiatuyaben  (1820), 
Ucbcr  day  Besteueriinr/ssysteiH  (1820). 
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leading  disciple*  of  the  TruMm 
ardent  abolitionirt  in  the 
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ardent  champion  in  the  c»u«-  of  wumm. 

|>ution  and  an  apontlo  of  ntionaliim  in  rrlifion.     fttUtt 

in  Boston,  Mau.  ,,    i.    i  ,  „«,»,,«*». 


K,  town  of  AUae«-  Lorraine,  at  UM  foot 
of  theVosRM,  32  mile*  N.  i 

French  dominion  it  wan  (trnnglr  fortincd,  hut  it  wu  Ukc* 
by  the  Uermani  Aug.  4,  1870,  and  iu  fortilntiou  *.r* 
razed.  P.  5886. 

Weissenbnrg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Uhigh  eo.,  P».    P.  1M4. 

Weig'ienrell,  town  of  Pru»ia,  province  of  Sainny,  oa 
the  Saale,  in  a  beautiful  district  ii.  h  in  >incrard«,  hu 
several  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  minu- 
factures  tobacco,  porcelain,  and  article*  of  filler  m 
In  one  of  its  churches  arc  the  remain*  of  Uu«Uru 
phus.     P.  15,443. 

WeiM'kircheB,  town  of  Austria,  Military  Frontier.  U 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Nera,  surrounded  with  orchard* 
and  vineyards,  and  ha*  several  silk-throwing  and  (pinning 
factories.  P.  65S7. 

Wrisskirchon,  town  of  Austria,  in  Moraria,  has  larn 
dycwnrks,  cloth  manufactures,  and  trade  in  wool.  P.  J970. 

Weiss'port,  p.-b.,  Carbon  co.,  Pa.    P.  35V. 

Weit'zel  (QoDriiET),  b.  at  Cincinnati.  "..  Nm  •.  I 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1865,  when 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineer*  :  a*  as- 
sistant to  Cflpt.  Beauregard  be  wa*  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair*  of  fortifications  about  New  Orlran* 
until  1859,  when  transferred  to  Wei>t  Point  a*  assistant 
professor  of  engineering;  in  Jan.,  1861,  wa*  ordered  to 
duty  with  Co.  A,  Engineer*:  served  in  the  defence  of  l',,rt 
Pickens  Apr.-Scpt.,  1861  ;  wa*  chief  engineer  department 
of  the  Ohio  Oet.-Dec.,  1861.  In  the  organization  of  (icn. 
Butler's  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  Weitiel,  being  familiar 
with  the  forts  and  surrounding  country,  wa*  selected  if 
chief  engineer.  He  plannc  1  the  capture  of  New  Orlean*, 
and  on  iU  fall  wa*  appointed  acting  military  commander 
and  mayor  of  the  city.  Commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  volunteer*  Sept.  16,  1862.  he  cleared  the  enemy  from  the 
La  Fourche  district,  the  battle  of  Labadieville  occurring 
Oct.  27.  Remained  in  posneiiion  of  the  dintrict  until  Apr., 
1863,  when,  dispersing  the  enemy,  be  joined  hi*  force  to 
that  besieging  Port  Hudson,  and  during  the  siege  wa*  ia 
command  of  a  division,  and  upon  its  surrender  wa*  placed 
in  command  of  the  1st  division  of  the  Ifth  corpi  and 
ordered  to  Donaldsonville;  engaged  in  the  expedition  to 
Sabine  Pass.  In  Apr.,  18«4,  he  wa*  ordered  to  Virginia, 
and  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Jame*.  a»  >neh 
constructing  the  defences  of  Bermuda  Hundred  and  I)eep 
Bottom,  and  in  command  of  2d  division  of  18th  eorrn  wa* 
engaged  in  the  variou*  operations  of  that  army,  including 
the  actions  near  Drury's  Bluff;  in  command  l-ih  r.,r|,-  in 
the  repulse  of  the  enemy  at  Furl  Harrison.  In  Nov..  I-M.  h« 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  and  in  Dcx-embcr  wa*  pla< 
in  command  of  the  25th  corps.  In  that  inonti 
panied  Butler's  unsuccessful  expedition  I"  rort  1 
second  in  command.  The  trmms  X.  of  the  Appomal 
were  assigned  to  his  command  in  Mar..  ISf,5,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Apr.  3  ho  took  po«e»*ion  of  the  el 
mond.  Commanded  a  military  district  m  Texw  Apr.,  >«S, 
to  Mar  1S66,  when  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  ft 
Brevet  major  for  gallantry  at  Thibodeaux  ;  lientenaiit- 
colonel  for  Port  Hudson  :  colonel  for  Fort  Harriwn  ;  bng- 
adicr  and  major  general  for  gullanl  and  men 
vices  during  the  rebellion.  Reluming  to  *£* 
corps,  in  which  he  attained  a  majority  Aug.,  1869, 
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since  been  engaged  on  important  engineering  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  SI.  Mary's 
Fall*  Canal,  impnn  .-incut  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  etc.,  and 
on  lighthouse  construction. 

Wfl'horn,  t;>..  Coinvay  co.,  Ark.  P.  1275. 
Wrl'by  (A«i:u.v  ]!.  Coppuck),  b.  at  St.  Michael's, 
Mil.,  Fob.  .'(,  I.sl'J:  removed  with  her  parents  to  Kentucky 
in  childhood:  re-ided  at  Lexington  anil  iit  Louisville;  was 
ma-.vic  1  to  a  merchant  of  the  latter  city,  Mr.  George  IS. 
Welhy,  in  Is.'iS;  began  in  1S37  to  contribute  poems  to  the 
Louisville  .loin-mil  OUT  the  signature  of  "Amelia,"  which 
were  highly  praised  by  Prentice  and  Uriswold,  and  obtained 
for  her  a  considerable  reputation.  They  were  collected 
into  a  volume  which  was  published  at  Boston  1844,  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  was  issued  at  Now  York 
(isjil).  with  illustrations  by  K.  W.  Weir.  D.  in  Louisville, 
Ky..  May  3.  1852. 

Welch,  tp.,  Capo  Girardeau  CO.,  Mo.  P.  589. 
Welch  ( MOSES  COOK),  I>.  D.,  b.  at  Mansfield,  Conn., 
1751:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1772;  was  at  first  a 
Tcu-hcr:  studied  law.  and  afterward  theology;  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  minister  of  Mansfield 
from  June  2,  ITS-),  until  his  death,  Apr.  21,  1824.  He  was 
associated  with  (Rev.  I*iO  Samuel  Nott  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution  in  making  saltpetre  for  the  supply  of 
the  army  with  powder,  and  a  pioneer  explorer  of  Western 
New  York  ;  was  the  teacher  of  Klenzar  Williams  (called 
the  dauphin  of  France),  and  a  very  effective  preacher.  lie 
published  many  single  sermons. 

Welches,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     P.  516. 
Welches  Creek,  tp.,  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.    P.  818. 
Meld,  Wold,  or  Dyer's  Weed  [Lat.  Kcseda  lateola; 
Fr.  gandc ;  Ger.  Gelbkraut  or  ir«if],  an  annual  herbaceous 
plant,  often  growing  wild,  which  is  a  native  of  the  southern 

farts  of  Europe,  but  has  been  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 
t  contains  a  yellow  coloring-matter  termed  luteolino 
(C2oHi(08)  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  durability,  and 
ranks  among  the  vegetable  dyes  next  to  the  Persian  berry. 
Luteolino  is  extracted  from  the  plant  by  treatment  with 
boiling  water;  it  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether; 
when  heated  it  sublimes  and  condenses  in  yellow  needles; 
it  furnishes  yellow  lakes  with  plumbic  acetate,  alum,  and 
stannous  chloride,  and  is  extensively  used  for  imparting 
a  gold  color  to  silks  and  for  paper-staining.  The  entire 
plant  is  also  employed  for  dyeing  purposes  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding England  (especially  in  Kent),  but  its  consumption 
has  greatly  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  quercitron. 
In  preparing  baths  from  weld  the  exhausted  plant  should 
be  removed  from  the  liquid,  and  the  latter  used  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  its  decoction  speedily  undergoes  decomposition 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  J.  P.  BATTERSHAI.L. 

Weld,  county  of  N.  E.  Colorado,  bordering  on  Ne- 
braska and  Wyoming,  watered  by  the  South  Platte  and  its 
affluents,  and  crossed  in  the  W.  part  by  Denver  Pacific 
R.  R.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  plain,  scantily  wooded,  but 
with  much  coal  and  iron  ore ;  soil  very  productive  when 
irrigated.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  the  principal  live-stock. 
Staples,  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  and  wool.  Cap. 
Greeley.  Area,  about  11,000  sq.  m.  P.  1636. 
Weld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.  P.  1130. 
Weld  (ASGELIXA  EMILY  Grimke),  wife  of  Theodore 
Dwight  Weld,  and  sister  of  Thomas  Smith  and  Sarah  Moore 
Grimke,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Feb.  20,  1805  ;  became  a 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  where,  with  her  sister  Sarah,  she 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  1828,  and  emancipated  a 
number  of  slaves  whom  they  inherited  from  their  parents 
1836  ;  was  also  associated  with  her  sister  in  delivering  pub- 
lic addresses  against  slavery  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  and  achieved  great  success  by  her  eloquence,  which 
was  then  a  novelty  in  the  U.  S.,  and  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  rise  of  the  "  woman's  rights  "  movement, 
and  was  joint  authoress,  with  Sarah,  of  An  Appeal  to  the 
ChrMaH  Women  of  tlie  Smith  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
faho  was  married  to  Theodore  D.  AVcld  May  14,  1838  —Her 
sister,  SARAH  MOORE  GBIMKE,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov. 
26,  1792;  d.  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Dee.  23,  1873. 
Weld  (CHARLES  RICHARD),  b.  at  Windsor,  England,  in 
i:  educated  at  Dublin;  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple;  was  called  to  the  bar  1844;  was  assistant  sec- 
retary to  the  Royal  Society  1845-61,  district  super- 
intendent of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  as- 
istant  British  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  1867 
partner  with  Lovell  Reeve  in  the  publishing  business  since 
;  was  a  friend  and  literary  assistant  of  Sir  John 
irankhn,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  poet  Tennyson.  D. 
at  Bath  Jan.  15,  1869.  Author  of  a  Hi,tory  of  the  Rmial 
Society,  with  Memoirs  of  the  Presidents  (2  vols.,  1848)  A 
Vacation  Tour  V»  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  (1855),  and  other 


!  similar   Tours  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Brittany,  Burgundy, 
and  Italy:  also  of  various  other  works, 

Weld  (HOUATIO  HASTINGS),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1811 ; 
became  a  practical  printer;  edited  newspapers  in  Lowell, 
lioston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1845.  Author  of  Cor- 

ri-ft'-il  Proofs.  „  \olniiii:  of  Ski-li-hr*  (1837),  Life  of  l'li,-i,t 
(1850).  Xi-i-i/iliiri-  IJitolittion*  (1X51),  and  Saei-ed  Poetical 
<hi, it,, lions  (1851),  and  edited  Franklin's  Ant<:l:t', ,</,•<, i, In/ 
(1849),  The  Sacred  Annual  (1851),  The  Women  of  the  Scrip- 
tnres.  Scenes  in  the  Lire*  of  the  Apostles,  and  Scenes  {it  the 
Lives  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets. 

Weld  (ISAAC),  brother  of  Charles  Richard,  b.  at  Dublin 
in  1774;  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
was  for  many  years  secretary  and  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  D.  in  1856.  Author  of  Trave/s 
tliriiiiijh  the  States  of  North  America,  etc.  (1799),  a  work 
which  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  was  long 
regarded  ns  of  standard  authority :  Illustrations  of  ///?• 
>'.-,  „,-(•//  of  KHlurary  (1807),  and  A  Statistical  Survey  of  the 
C,,iinii/  of  ItutKummon  (1832). 

Weld  (LEWIS),  b.  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1796; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1818,  when  he  became  teacher 
in  the  American  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb:  in  1S30,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  was 
appointed  his  successor:  as  chief  executive  officer  sus- 
tained himself  in  the  performance  of  its  varied  responsi- 
bilities with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  nearly  twenty-three  years.  During 
a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  oppressed  with 
chronic  infirmities.  D.  Dec.  30,  1853. 

Weld  (THEODORE  DWIGHT),  b.  at  Hampton,  Conn., 
Nov.  3,  1803;  educated  at  Hamilton  College;  studied  the- 
ology at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  0.;  headed  the  seces- 
sion of  most  of  the  students  of  that  institution  to  Oberlin 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of  an  anti-slavery  society  by 
the  board  of  trustees  ;  became  an  anti-slavery  lecturer,  but 
losing  his  voice  in  1836,  took  the  post  of  editor  of 
the  publications  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  ; 
wrote  many  pamphlets  against  slavery,  and  several 
volumes,  among  which  were  The  Hiblc  iinninst  Slnrery, 
Slavery  as  it  Is,  and  The  Power  of  Congress  orer  the  Dis- 
tri'-t  of  Columbia;  spent  several  sessions  at  Washington 
1841—48,  working  in  connection  with  the  anti-slavery 
members  of  Congress;  established  in  1854  a  school  of  a 
high  class  at  Eagleswood,  N.  J.,  in  which  colored  pupils 
received  especial  attention,  and  in  1S04  removed  to  Hyde 
Park,  near  Boston,  where  he  has  since  resided,  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  lecturing. 

Weld  (THOMAS),  b.  in  London.  England,  Jan.  22,  1773; 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Weld,  a  wealthy  Roman 
Catholic  who  was  the  founder  of  Stonyhurst  College,  Lan- 
cashire; succeeded  in  1810  to  the  ancestral  estates  at  Lull- 
worth,  Dorsetshire;  lost  his  wife  1815;  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  1821,  giving  up  the  family  estates  to  his 
next  brother;  was  employed  at  Chelsea  and' Hammersmith; 
was  created  coadjutor  bishop  of  Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 
and  bishop  of  AmyclfD  in  partibus  infdelium  Aug.  6,  1826, 
but  never  proceeded  to  Canada ;  went  to  Rome  with  his 
daughter,  Lady  de  Clifford,  1829;  was  created  a  cardinal 
by  Pope  Pius  VIII.,  and  d.  at  Rome  Apr.  19,  1837.  (See 
Cardinal  Wiseman's  Jtecollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes.) 

Welde  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1590:  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1613;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  for  some  years  minister  of  a 
church  at  Farling,  Essex;  being  molested  as  a  Puritan  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  emigrated  to  New  England ; 
arrived  at  Boston  June  5,  1632;  was  ordained  the  follow- 
ing month  as  first  minister  of  the  church  of  Roxbury  :  re- 
ceived in  November  as  a  colleague  the  celebrated  John 
Eliot;  took  a  prominent  part  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Hutchinson  as  an  opponent  of  her  peculiar  doctrines  1637; 
was  associated  with  Eliot  and  Richard  Mather  in  1639  in 
making  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  known  as  the  "  Bay 
Psalm-Book"  (The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  failliful/i/  trans- 
lated into  English  Metre,  Cambridge,  1640),  which  was  the 
first  volume  printed  in  New  England  :  was  sent  with  Hugh 
Peters  to  England  in  1641  as  agent  for  the  colony — a  post 
he  filled  until  1646,  when  he  was  dismissed  and  requested 
to  return,  but  remained  in  England;  was  afterward  pastor 
of  a  church  at  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle-npon-Tyne;  ac- 
companied Lord  Forbes  to  Ireland,  and  resided  there  some 
time;  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  was  ejected 
from  his  living  for  nonconformity  1662.  D.  Mar.  23, 1662. 
He  published  A  Short  Story  of  the  Kise,  Reign,  anil  linn,  of 
the-Antinomians,  Finn  Hints,  anil  Libertines  flint  iuferted  the 
Churches  of  New  England  (London,  1 644 ;  2d  ed.  1 692),  a  cele- 
brated tract  of  which  another  shorter  version,  Antinoniinns 
and  Familists  condemned,  etc.  (1644),  appeared  about  the 


same  time,  leav  ing  it  doubtful  which  i-  the  original  e  lition, 
and  whether  (iov.  John  Winthrop  may  not  have  been  th,' 
chief  author. ai  maintained  by  -«•*  ,-tai  .mi i.|.i., , ,,• ..  it  wan 
answered  by  Rev.  John  Wheelwrightin  In-  I/. ,,  „  ,„.  .!,«,„•. 
<-((im».  ete.  i  Id  l.i  i.  Welde  al-o  wrote  a  controversial  tract, 
An  An*" 'i'  I"  M'.  ]£.  hiit  A'urrnfi'fe  ttf  lltr  n^iitinn- 

rrnrt'ii-r*  "i  I  'It  II  re/I .  «   I'll.lif   ,,;,•!,,/   /„  .V.,,    /.'„,,,',,„,/ 

— One  of  his  sons.  Tumi  vx  remained  in  New   Kn^land  id. 
Jan.  17,  16s:i). — His  grandson,  THOMAS,  b.  in   !..,,_'.  j.,,,,1 
iiiite.l    at    Harvard    1(171.  and   was   minister  of  DoAStable, 
,  from  1(1X0  to  his  death,  June  IK.  170:'.     The  latter 
vv.i-    father    of  II  vm.i  vil.    b.   at   bun-lablc   S,-r 
graduate. I  :it  Harvard  1723,  was  settled  as  pastor  at  Attle- 
boron'/li  "-'t.  1,  1727,  vvas  a  notable  preacher, and  who  sur- 
vived until  .May  1  t,   1782. 

Weld'ing,  a  term  applied  to  a  phenomenon  exhibited 

by   irnn,  iiliiiinnin,  and  probably  some  other  metal.-.  ,-.,,, 
sisthr,'  in   the  as.-nmption  at  a  certain  temperature  of  a 
glutinous  cohesion   between  surl'ii.  .  ,,ied,  in  the 

of  iron,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pla«ticity  and 
itv.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  character  M  mani- 
Ir  v  I  in  iron  (lifters  in  nature  from  the1  same  character  as 
ii--iimed  by  semi-fused  shellac  or  sealing-wax.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  properties,  in  a  practical  sense,  of 
In, ih  iron  and  platinum,  for  withoutit  neither  of  the«e  val- 
uable metals  could  be  readily  or  cheaply  obtained  in  large 

1 >_'eneims   masses.      The  process  of  puddling  iron  is 

foiui  Ir  I  mi  tin-  welding  cohesiveness  produced  at  the  heat 
of  the  paddling-hearth  as  the  iron  gradually  loses  its  car- 
boii  iind  other  contaminating  impurities.  The  tool  of  the 
operative  causes  the  particles  of  iron,  as  they  gradually 
••  come  to  nature,"  to  cohere  together  gradually  into  a  ball. 
Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the  processes  of  obtaining  soft 
iron  direct  from  the  ore  in  bloomeries  or  Catalan  forges. 
I  HON.)  Platinum  is  obtained  in  masses  by  forming  it 
into  sponge  by  chemical  means,  then  compressing  this  into 
:i  c\  Under,  which,  when  heated  highly  and  hammered,  "••  /./« 
into  a  compact  homogeneity.  HKNIIY  WI.-HTI. 

Wel'don,  tp.,  Benzie  co.,  Mich.     P.  74. 

Weldon,  p.-v.,  Halifax  oo.,  N.  C.,  at  the  head  of 
nav  -{gallon  on  Roanoke  River  and  on  Petersburg  Raleigh 
and  (iaston.  Seaboard  and  Roanoke,  and  Wilmington  and 
Weldon  R.  Us.,  97  miles  E.  of  Kaleigh,  contains  good 
schools,  1  semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  fine  water-power. 
P.  208.  MAXXISG  BROS.,  EDS.  "  ROANOKE  NEWS." 

Weldon  (Sir  ANTHONY),  BART.,  b.  in  England  about 
1590,  became  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  James  I.,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  "progress"  through  Scotland  in  1617, 
when  he  wrote  a  description  of  Scotland  and  its  people 
which  gave  so  much  offence  that  he  was  dismissed  from 
office  with  a  pension.  He  survived  until  after  1655.  He 
published  The  Court  and  Character  of  King  Jamet  (1650) 
and  The  Court  of  King  CKarlet  (1651),  both  of  which  have 
been  several  times  republished,  and  exhibit  those  monarch, 
in  no  favorable  light.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Brief  Hittary  i,f 
the  Kings  of  England,  particularly  those  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Stuart  (1755). 

Weldon  (JOHN),  b.  at  Chichcster,  England,  about  1670; 
was  a  pupil  of  Henry  Purcell  in  sacred  music;  was  for 
some  time  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford;  was  appointed 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel  royal  1701,  organist 
of  the  same  1708,  and  second  composer  to  the  court  1715; 
was  at  the  same  time  organist  of  St.  Bride's  and  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields;  wrote  several  fine  anthems,  some 
pleasing  songs,  and  part  of  the  music  to  Congreve's  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  D.  in  1736.  His  anthems  Hear  my  Crying 
and  In  Thee,  0  Lord .'  are  still  favorites. 

Wel'haven  (JOHAN  SEBASTIAN  CAMMERMEIER),  b.  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  Dec.  22, 1807 ;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Christian!*  ;  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  in  1840 ;  was 
appointed  professor  in  1846,  and  d.  Nov.  8, 1872.  In  1832  he 
published  Hcnrik  Wergelands  Digtefcnnat  og  Character,  and 
thereby  opened  that  memorable  controversy  which  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  Norwegian  literature.  (See  NOR- 
WEGIAN LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.)  In  1833  he  founded 
the  Vidar,  a  weekly  paper,  which  in  1836  was  transformed 
into  a  daily  paper,  the  Coiutitutlonelle,  and  in  1834  he  pub- 
lished that  book  which  became  the  centre  of  the  whole  con- 
test. .\i,rijf»  Dirmrinij,  a  collection  of  poems,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  prejudices  and  narrow  tendencies  of  the  awaken- 
ing national  spirit  with  merciless  sarcasm,  and  unfolded 
his  own  wider  views  and  loftier  ideas.  Another  collection 
of  poems,  without  any  polemic  tendency,  appeared  in  1851, 
and  a  third  in  1863.  He  also  wrote  several  valuable  essays 
on  the  elder  Danish-Norwegian  literature.  His  collected 
works  were  published  in  8  vols.  in  Copenhagen  (1868). 

Welker  (MARTIN),  b.  in  Knox  oo.,  0.,  Apr.  25,  1810; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1840;  was  clerk  of  Holmes  co. 
court  1840-51  and  judge  of  common  pleas  for  the  6th  dis- 
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In  pwtoral  lif,,  and  upeciallr  in  In.  eliaatM  la 
pastoral  mdu.try  uppr.ni  to  hav.  beta  l»l  larnly  prae- 
tlMd,  water  is  the  ftr.t  requiiit.  for  ib.  nt.blubmrat  of  a 
eamp  or  the  t.  n,,,.,  r.ry  occupancy  of  f<«dia|-frou  . 
eatile.  The  nomad  Bedouin*  nuw  raraly  if  , 
For  tb.ir  small  herds  tb.  .lender  thrr.'d.  of  IIMDJ  «ati>r 
found  here  and  there  in  tbe  uMert,  ci.Urn.  and  pooU  Mm- 
mulated  from  the  winter  rains,  •••<»,  and  in  ».o> 
habitual  routes  of  travel  they  (till  tad  a  •upply  of  water 
in  welli  excavated,  like  thoM  of  Jacob  aad  of  iiw.hrb*, 
in  the  patriarchal  ages.  Ancient  writrn  u>rak  of  ..II.  i« 
ih.-  North  African  detert  several  hundred  frrt  drrn,  .nd 
their  accounts  bare  been  confirmed  by  modern  tnrellm; 
but  in  a  large  part  of  that  waste  a  continnoni  <•> 
water  exists  at  depths  so  moderate  as  to  be  easily  reached 
by  cutting  through  tbe  bed  of  indurated  ..nd  which  or«r- 
lies  it.  The  wells  of  the  Sahara  are  sonare  rvai  >ti»n», 
not  walled  up  with  stone,  bat  lined  with  a  rramr» 
palm  trunk.,  and  they  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  vatrr 
for  cattle  and  fur  irrigating  the  small  gardens  which  Arab 
industry  finds  it  ennvenient  to  till.  Tbe  water  often  tin* 
to  the  surface,  and  pours  over  like  that  in  an  artetiaa  boring, 
and  the  wells  are  choked  in  a  few  yean  by  fine  (and  brusjrbt 
up  by  the  low.  The  removal  of  tb.  sand  is  a  diOeull  aad 
dangerous  operation,  as  tbe  work  muit  b.  performed  under 
water,  and  it  is  tbe  special  vocation  of  a  sort  of  guild  or 
corporation. 

In  the  East,  wells  are  generally  round,  hot  sometiaiM 
square,  and  when  not  cut  through  solid  rock  are  generally 
stoned,  as  in  Europe.  In  their  present  condition  they  art 
usually  without  a  curb,  the  orifice  being  clo>ed  by  a  flat 
stone,  and  they  are  unprovided  with  any  apparatm  for 
raising  the  water,  the  traveller  being  ex|iertrd  to  furnish 
his  own  rope  and  bucket.  The  Greek  and  Human  wells 
were  provided  with  curbs,  and  it  appears  that  then  were 
used  long  before  the  general  employment  of  sweept  or  of 
pulleys  for  hoisting  the  bucket,  for  the  edges  of  the  most 
ancient  curbs  are  everywhere  cut  into  channels  by  tbe  fric- 
tion of  the  rope  drawn  over  them,  which  would  not  be  tbe 
case  if  the  water-vessels  had  been  attached  to  a  sweep  or 
to  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  suspended  from  above. 

In  Europe,  several  apartment*,  pometime.  fifteen  or  mnr», 
in  different  stories  in  the  same  house,  often  draw  water  from 
a  common  well  in  the  court  by  tbe  aid  of  an  ingenious  me- 
chanical contrivance.  Orcr  the  centre  of  th.  well,  and  two 
or  three  feet  above  it,  a  stout  iron  ring,  of  a  diameter  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  orifice  of  the  well,  it  nupeaded 
by  strong  wires  running  from  the  ring  to  a  window  in  each 
apartment  to  bo  supplied.  A  bucket  is  attached  to  a  doable 
pulley  or  block  running  on  the  wire,  which  earrie.  it  down 
to  the  ring,  whence  it  is  lowered  into  the  water  by  slacken- 
ing, and  drawn  up  by  hauling  in  the  rope  over  the  lower 
sheave,  with  very  little  labor. 

The  economical  and  sanitary  value  of  water,  and  the  fre- 
quent difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring  it,  gave  welU 
great  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
those  distinguished  for  purity  or  abundance  of  water  were 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  reverence.     Hence  gm 
care  was  bestowed  upon  their  construction  and  preserva- 
tion, and  they  were  often  sumptuously  decorated  I 
vided  with  many  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  aeeeMoriat. 
Many  ancient  well-curbs  of  fine  material  and  workmai 
are  found  in  museums  of  ancient  art,  aad  some  of  those 
the  Vatican—  particularly  one  of  marble,  thought 
Etruscan—  are  among  the  most  admirable  works 
ture  in  that  great  museum.     In  India,  too,  valuable  wells 
are  considered  and  treated  almost  as  temples.    Grant  Duff. 
in  his  recent  .Vol..  of  an  India*  Jo*r*fy,  p.  S3,  spe. 
"a  famous  well"  at  Ahmedabad,  "an  exquisite  com  bin.- 
tion  of  gallerie.,  pillars,  and  deep  cool  pools  saak  beaeath 
the  soil?'    Of  remarkable  well,  we  may  mention  that  ill 
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wonderful  skill  in  detecting  the  iWicia  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  water  at  accessible  depths  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Paramelle,  a  French  priest  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, though  often  at  fault  in  his  geology,  is  declared  by 
hi"h  scientific  authorities  to  have  been  Infallible  in  pra 
tiiT:  and  he  ehiims  to  have  discovered  and  revealed  more 
than  10,000  subterranean  fountains  in  the  course  of  a  few 
vcirs  (See  Paramelle,  Quellenkande  (12mo),  and  on  an- 
cient wells.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  ami  Roman  An- 
tiquities, article  "  Puteal.")  The  ingenious  and  simple 
method  of  obtaining  water  by  what  is  called  the  American 
well,  consisting  in  driving  a  small  iron  tube,  provided  with 
a  perforated  hollow  conical  point  of  steel,  a  few  feet  into 
the  ground  and  applying  a  hand-pump  to  the  orifice,  de- 
servos  special  notice  as  an  economical  and  speedy  process 
which  in  many  cases  obviates  the  necessity  of  common 
wells  altogether.  (See  WELLS.)  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Wel'land,  river  of  Ontario,  Canada,  an  affluent  of  the 
Niagara,  which  it  joins  above  the  Falls  after  a  course  of 
about  60  miles,  forms  part  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario. 

Welland,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  S.  by 
Lake  Erie  and  E.  by  the  river  Niagara.  It  is  level,  and 
very  productive  of  wheat  and  all  kinds  of  farm  products. 
It  is  traversed  by  various  railroads  and  the  Welland  Canal. 
Cap.  Welland.  "P.  20,572. 

Welland,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Welland  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
Welland  River,  Railway,  and  Canal,  and  on  Canada  South- 
ern Railway,  12  miles  S".  of  St.  Catharine's,  has  a  fine  water- 
power  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  (Formerly  called  MER- 

RITTSVILLE.)       P.  1110. 

Wellbeloved  (CHARLES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  York,  England, 
about  1770;  became  a  Unitarian  minister  at  his  native 
place,  and  was  noted  for  his  philological  nnd  archaeological 
attainments.  D.  at  York  in  1858.  Author,  among  other 
works,  of  Eboracum,nr  York  under  the  Romans  (1842),  and 
a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  first  por- 
tion (Genesis  to  Solomon's  Song)  appeared  in  1838  (2  vols.), 
and  again,  along  with  other  translations  by  Rev.  George 
Vance  Smith  and  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  under  the  title 
The  Holt]  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  a  Revised 
Tratulation  (3  vols.,  1859-62).  A  Memoir  (1860)  was 
written  by  Rev.  John  Kenrick. 

Wel'ler,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  111.     P.  1560. 

Weller,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.     P.  1140. 

Weller  (Jons  B.),  b.  in  Ohio  about  1812 ;  was  a  Dem- 
ocratic member  of  Congress  1839-45;  was  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  Morgan's  Ohio  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
became  its  commander  on  the  death  of  Col.  Morgan  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey ;  was  the  first  commissioner  to  Mexico 
under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  1848;  settled  in 
California  1849  ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1851-57,  governor  of 
California  1858-60,  minister  to  Mexico  1860-61,  and  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago  1864. 
D.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  17,  1875. 

Wellersburg,  p.-b.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  290. 

Welles  (EnwARD  R.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  about 
1834;  graduated  at  Hobart  College;  studied  theology  under 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson ;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  about  1857  ;  was  many  years  minister  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  the  most  important  parish 
of  the  State;  was  long  an  active  member  of  General  Con- 
ventions, and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Wisconsin  Oct. 
25,  1874. 

Welles  (GIDEON),  b.  at  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  July  1, 
1802;  educated  at  the  Episcopal  academy  at  Cheshire  and 
at  Norwich  University ;  studied  law  under  Judges  Williams 
and  Ellsworth  ;  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
a  Democratic  paper,  1826-37  ;  supported  the  candidacy  of 
Gen.  Jackson  for  the  Presidency ;  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  1827-35  ;  postmaster  of  Hartford  1S36-41 ;  State 
comptroller  1842-46,  and  chief  of  a  bureau  in  the  navy  de- 
partment 1846-49  ;  was  an  original  member  of  the  Repub- 


lican party,  and  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  delegation  at 
the  Chicago  convention,  where  he  was  influential  in  secur- 
ing the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency:  was 
secretary  of  the  navy  through  the  administrations  of  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson  ;  has  written  largely  for  the  press,  and 
has  contributed  a  valuable  series  of  war-memoirs  to  the 
Galnfg  magazine  (1875-76). 

Welles  (No AH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  23, 
1718;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1741;  taught  a  school 
at  Hartford  several  years;  was  tutor  at  Yale  1745-46; 
studied  theology ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  31,  174fi:  took  an 
active  part  in  the  polemic  concerning  the  validity  of  non- 
episcopal  ordination  1763,  publishing  three  pamphlets  on 
the  subject,  and  printed  other  single  sermons  and  addresses. 
11.  at  Stamford  Dec.  31,  1776. 

Welles'ley,  p.-v.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. 

Wellesley  (ARTHUR).     See  WELLINGTON. 

Wellesley  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  1792.  son  of 
the  Marquis  Wcllcslcy  by  his  first  wife.  Mile.  Ilyacintho 
Gabrielle  Roland  (d.  1S25),  but  deemed  illegitimate  in  Eng- 
lish law  because  born  before  the  marriage  of  his  parents; 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1816;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  became  rector  of  Woodmancote, 
Hurstmonceaux,  Sussex,  1838,  and  principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  1837,  and  was  subsequently  select  preacher 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  curator  of  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, of  the  university  galleries,  and  of  the  Taylor  Institu- 
tion ;  was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  classical  and 
modern  languages,  also  in  the  fine  arts  and  archaeology, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society 
from  its  formation,  and  a  leading  contributor  to  its  volumes. 
D.  at  Oxford  Jan.  11,  1866.  Author  of  Anthulnniii  I'uli/- 
glotta,  or  a  Selection  of  Vertions  in  Various  Luni/liaycf, 
',-liir/li/  from  the  Greek  Antholoyy  (1849),  Stray  Xo.tc*  <:n 
Shakipeare  (1865),  and  of  the  part  relating  to  Italian  and 
majolica  ware  in  Marryat's  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
(1851). 

Wellesley  (RICHARD  COLLET),  MARQUIS  WEI.I.KSLEY, 
K.  G.,  D.  C.  L.,  and  earl  of  Mornington,  brother  of  the  first 
duke  of  Wellington,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  20, 1760;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford  ;  distinguished 
himself  in  oratory  and  in  Latin  versification  ;  succeeded,  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1781,  to  the  titles  of  Viscount 
Wellesley  and  earl  of  Mornington,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Peers ;  was  obliged  to  sell  the  family  estates 
to  discharge  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  his  father;  was 
one  of  the  original  knights  of  St.  Patrick  1783  ;  was  elected 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  Beeralston  1785,  and 
for  Saltash  1786,  but  was  unseated  on  petition  in  the  latter 
year;  advocated  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  during  the  re- 
gency debate  of  1789,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the 
prince  during  the  malady  of  the  king;  became,  in  conse- 
quence, a  favorite  of  George  III. ;  obtained  an  election 
from  Windsor;  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
a  member  of  the  Irish,  and  subsequently  (1793)  of  the 
British,  privy  council ;  gave  especial  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  India;  was  appointed  an  unpaid  member  of  the  board 
of  control  1795  ;  was  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron 
Wellesley,  and  appointed  governor-general  of  India,  Oct.  4, 
1797;  arrived  at  Calcutta  May,  1798;  found  the  native 
powers  of  India  ripe  for  a  struggle  against  British  ascend- 
ency, to  which  they  were  incited  by  Bonaparte,  who  was 
then  in  possession  of  Egypt,  was  meditating  an  expedition 
to  India,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated 
Tippoo,  sultan  of  Mysore ;  sent  a  small  British  force  into 
the  territories  of  the  nizam,  ordering  him  to  disband  his 
levies  and  to  surrender  124  French  officers ;  despatched  lien. 
Harris  with  an  army  of  only  20,000  men  against  the  capital 
of  Mysore  Feb.  3, 1799,  coming  himself  to  Madras  to  super- 
intend the  operations,  which  resulted  in  the  storming  of 
Scringapatam  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  May  4  ;  divided  the 
territories  of  Mysore  with  the  nizam.  and  made  his  brother, 
Col.  Arthur  Wellesley,  governor  of  Seringapatam,  July, 
1799;  was  created  Marquis  Wellesley  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland  Dec.  2,  1799  ;  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament, 
and  refused  £100,000  of  prize-money  offered  by  the  East 
India  Company  ;  directed  his  attention  with  great  success 
to  the  commercial  interests  and  the  internal  organization 
of  the  British  empire  in  India;  made  treaties  with  the 
nizam  and  the  sultan  of  Muscat;  took  quiet  possession 
of  the  territories  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treachery  of  that  prince;  effected  the 
occupation  by  the  British  of  the  frontier  provinces  of 
Oude;  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  which 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  celebrated  Afghan  conqueror  Ze- 
maum  Shah,  who  had  for  years  disturbed  the  W.  of  India 
by  his  formidable  hordes ;  sent  in  1801  a  force  of  7000 
men,  under  Gen.  Baird.  up  the  Red  Sea  to  co-operate 
with  Gen.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  against  the  French  in 
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K.r\|it  :    had    a   'pianel    with   the   hoard   of  directors  and 
ten  lercd   his   resignation    !  MI2,  hut  was  induced   to  with- 

di.ri     ll  :     ellLM-'ed     ill     a    desperate     Ijlll     lirilli:i]lt      Mil    vjo- 
torious  struggle  with  the  .Mahratta-   IMI:; 

the  triumph  of  Ilis  brother  at    Ass;, ye    HI  1  oi    l.oi.l    Like  m 
l,a-\v:ircc,   the    eoni|lie-t   of   the  wholl litu    b*tw*«    Ihe 

Jumna  and  the  lianges,  the  humiliation  of  >cindia  and 
Holknr,  and  the  sulmiission  of  the  rajah  of  lierar:  huilt 
the  viccrc/al  palace  at  Calcutta :  founded  a  college  fur  the 
cultivation  of  Indian  literature;  inaugurated  surveys  of 
the  country  upon  a  vast  scale  ;md  effected  grc:it  financial 
reforms,  making  his  administration  the  most  memorable 
in  Anglo-Indian  history:  returned  to  England  Au_'.. 
ISO.'P:  was  n. -cited  with  honor  by  the  giivernmrni 
the  Kast  India  Company,  which  coiilcirel  nj.on  him  an 
annuity  of  £5000.  but  w:i-  ann-tve  1  liv  the  pn-M-niation  in 
the  lloasc  of  Commons  of  articles  of  impeachment,  which, 
however,  were  almost  unanimously  rejected;  was  am-  i 
lia--:nlor  in  Spain  1808-09;  secretary  of  state  from  Dec., 
I  Mill,  to  Jan..  1S12;  was  designated  as  prime  minister  on 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  May,  1812,  but  was 
unable  to  form  a  satisfactory  cabinet;  remained  in  opposi- 
tion for  the  ensuing  ten  years,  but  rendered  invaluable 
parliamentary  support  to  lux  brother  during  the  campaigns 
of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Waterloo;  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  Canning  Dec.,  1821 ;  wu 
an  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and  attempted 
a  policy  of  conciliation,  but  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  energetic  measures  to  repress  violent  outbreaks;  wu 
recalled  on  the  accession  of  his  brother  to  the  premiership 
1828,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them  on 
the  "  Catholic  question  ;"  was  lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold under  the  Liberal  government  of  Earl  Grey  1830-31 ; 
a  second  time  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1833-34,  and  lord 
chamberlain  1835,  but  resigned  from  public  life  the  same 
year  on  account  of  advanced  ago  and  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  was  the  recipent  of  a  testimonial  of  £20,000 
from  the  East  India  Company.  D.  at  Kingston  House, 
Knightsbridge,  London,  Sept.  26,  1842,  and  was  buried,  in 
compliance  with  his  will,  in  the  vault  at  Eton  College 
chapel.  Statues  have  been  erected  in  London  and  at 
Calcutta.  He  was  twice  married,  the  second  time  Oct.  29, 
1825,  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  an  American  lady  (daughter  of 
Richard  Caton  of  Maryland,  and  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton),  but  left  no  legitimate  issue,  and  the 
marquisate  became  extinct  at  his  death.  The  earldom 
went  to  his  next  brother,  but  afterward  reverted  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  He  published  several  political  pam- 
phlets shortly  before  his  death,  and  privately  printed  a 
small  volume  of  poems  in  English,  Latin,  and  tjrock, 
entitled  Pnmitix  et  lleUi/nix  (1840;  2d  issue  1841).  His 
Jim/Hitches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence,  etc.,  rluiinij  his 
Administration  in  India  (5  vols.,  1836-37),  and  his  Des- 
patches and  Correspondence  dnrinrj  his  Mission  to  ,s)mni 
(1838),  were  edited  by  R.  Montgomery  Martin,  nnd  his 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  (3  vols.,  1846)  by  Robert 
R.  Pearce.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Well'fleet,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  P. 
2135. 

Welling  (JAMES  C.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
July  14,  1825;  graduated  at  Princeton  1844;  settled  in 
New  York  1848 ;  was  for  some  years  correspondent  and 
literary  editor  of  the  National  fnteltiyenrer,  its  associate 
editor  1855-65,  and  its  principal  conductor  during  the 
war;  visited  Europe  for  his  health  1866;  was  president  of 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1867-70,  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  Princeton  1870-71,  and  became  president 
of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  6,  1871. 
He  has  been  a  contributor  to  the  North  American  Rttita 
and  to  other  literary  periodicals. 

Wellington,  city  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  and,  since  1865.  of  the  whole  colony, 
is  on  an  inlet  of  Cook's  Strait,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Upper  Hutt.  It  is  well  built, 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  wool,  tallow,  and 
gum.  and  had  10,507  inhabitants  in  1857. 

Wellington,  town  of  England,  Shropshire,  has  large 
smelting-furnaces,  nailworks,  and  malt-houses.     P.  5576. 
Wellington,  county  of  the  W.  central  part  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  a  soil  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  are  thriving.     It  is  tn 
ersed  by  divisions  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western 
railways.     Cap.  Guelph.     P.  68,289. 

Wellington,  port  of  entry  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Ont., 
on  a  hay  of  Lake  Ontario  called  West  Lake,  the  seat  o 
important  fisheries.     P.  517. 

Wellington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Sumner  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Slate  Creek,  12  miles  W.  of  Arkansas  I 
has  excellent  schools,  1  bank,  and  1  newspaper.    1 
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'•  *ul""  »th  of  wheat.     Th*  Titian  WM  laid 

uut  in  1-71.      I- 

JOHN  II.  1  ,.i  k«,  KII.  "SrM«r.n  C.,i  »TT  I'urm." 
Weliinclon,  p.  v.  .n.l  ip.,  l',..,u.,u!. 

On  I. 

Wellington.  ifayetle  FO.,  Mo. 


• 
Coliiml.iH  Cuicinnati  and    lull.,  ,|r«  K. 

'niivhc.,  »  t., 
1  bank,  1  ne»-|  »|  )»,„,.  mills,  an  i 

ihipnMBl  .il  cheese  alone  ainouniin.fi 
annually.     P.  ,,|   >.  1>1 

J.  ('.  AHT  ,  urnut," 

Wellington,  tp.,  Monroe  i  ^oi. 

Wellington      \i  -nu  ,-.  W  rllc.|i->   .   K    ,.     ]..««/,*•, 
b.  at  Dangan  Castle,  county  Meath,  Irrl.nd.  in  Apr.,  I7M 
(or,  u  some  biographers  allege,  ••  1 
May  1),  wu  the  third  ton  of  liarrett  U 
(«•  the  name  wu  then  »pelled).  ftnt  Vi.co.nl  Wellnleyurf 
earl  of  Mornington  (d.  1781),  who  attained  ewe  duties, 
tion  u  a  musical  composer,  hit  mother  bttaf  ABM  Hill 
Trevor,  oldest  daughter  of  Arthur,  nrst 
non  ;  received  his  earlier  education  at  I 
liz  yean  (1781-87)  in  the  military  seminary  at  A  aim, 
France,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer 
Pignerol ;  wu  rapidly  pushed  by  family  in  flume,  thrown 
the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  entering  the  army  as.  ensign 
of  the  73d  Foot  Mar.  7,  1787 :  was  appointed  lieetenatu  in 
the  76th  Dec.  25,  captain  of  the  4»th  Fool  June  to,  17*1, 
exchanged  into  the  I8lh  Light  Dragoons  Oct.,  1791,  wu  pro- 
moted to  major  Apr.  30,  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Ud 
it.  ::u.  1793 ;  wu  elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament  fur 
the  borough  of  Trim,  where  his  family  poe*eeeed  preponder- 
ating influence,  in  the  summer  of  1790 ;  wu  appointed  aid*, 
de-camp  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  lord  litutrnan  • 
land.  171)1 ;  taw  his  first  field-service  under  the  dukr 
in  the  Netherlands  in  1794,  when,  having  obtained  through 
his  brother's  influence  the  command  of  the  23d  regiment, 
he  embarked  at  Cork  for  Ostcnd  (May);  joined  the  mall 
body  of  the  army  at  Antwerp ;  commanded  three  battalions 
during  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  army  through 
Holland  Jan.,  1795,  conducting  himself  with  credit  in  sev- 
eral sharp  skirmishes  with  the  French  ;  wu  commissioned 
colonel  May,  1796;  embarked  for  India  with  hit  regiment 
the  same  year,  arriving  at  Calcutta  Feb.,  1797  ;  Wu  placed 
in  command  of  the  subsidiary  forces  furnished  by  the  ni- 
lam  for  the  campaign  against  Tippoo  Sultan  179V:  bora  a 
prominent  part  in  the  victory  of  Mallavelly  :  commanded 
i  c-  in  the  trenches  at  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Seringapatam,  May  4 ;  was  appointed  governor  of  Mysore 
by  his    brother,  the   governor-general   (ate   WCI.LMI.KT. 
MAROTIS  or);  waged   a  campaign   againit  a  celebrated 
Mahratta  freebooter,  Dhoondta  Waugh.  self-styled  "the 
king  of  the  two  worlds,"  whom  he  defeated  and  killed 
Sept.  10,  1800;  wu  named  second  in  command  to  the  ex- 
pedition sent  to  Egypt  1801,  but  wu  prevented  from  em- 
barking  by   illness;    became   major-general   Apr.,    18*1 
commanded  the  expedition   against  the    Mahrattas,  and 
restored  the  peishwa  Apr-May,  1803;  benieged  and  took 
Ahmednuggur  Aug.  8-12:  entered  Aurungabad  Aug.  19; 
defeated  Scindia  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Aswye,  Sept.  13, 
and  again  at  Argaum,  Nov.  29;  took  the  great  fort  of 
Gawilghur  in  December;  concluded  a  treaty  with  S-indi» 
Dec.  30,  imposing  upon  him  stringent  conditions;    wu 
knighted  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment 1804;  arrived  in  England  Sept..  IMli;  took  part  in 
Lord  Cathcart's  expedition  to  Hanover  in  November:  mar 
ricd  Lady  Catharine  Pakenham,  second  daughter  of  the 
third  ear'l  of  Longford,  Apr.  10,  180«;  was  elected  ti 
British  Parliament  for  Newport,  Me  of  Wight : 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland  under  the  d«ke  ol 
Apr    1807  ;  had  a  command  under  Lord  Catbcart  I 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and  negotiated  the  capita 
lation  of  that  city  Sept.  7.  1.-U7  :  became  lieutenant. genera 
Apr.  25,  1808,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  • 
to  the  Peninsula  in  June:  sailed  from  Cork,  and  lande 
CoruRa  in  July,  offering  his  aid  to  the  t 1 alician.  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French,  but  the  offer  being  . 
re-embarked:  landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  Portugal, 
and  defeated  Gen.  Laborde  at  Rolica  Aug.  1 
sedcd  in  the  chief  command  by  Mr  Harry  Hurra 
20  •  gained  over  Junot  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Aug  21;  signed  the  armistice  which  led  '"J^'^1™ 


the  year,  and  received  the  thanks  of  r»r..— . »..  .- 
meVa;  resumed  hi.  seat  in   Parliament  Jan.    U 
again  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  arm 
Peninsula  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moor*,  and I  nrrl» 
at  Lisbon  Apr.  22,  1*09  ;  succeeded  in  pawing  the  Domro 
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in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  and  entered  Oporto  May 
12:   was  appointed  by  the  prince  regent  marshal-general 
of  the   Portuguese  army  the   same  month  ;    defeated  the 
French  under  Marshals  Viftor  and  Sebastian!  in  the  great 
battle  of  Talavera,  July  27-28,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
non-co-operation  of  the  Spanish   army   to    tall    back   on 
Badajoz,  rros-iini;  the  Tagus  at  Arzobispo  Aug.  4;  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament;  was  created  Baron  Douro  of 
Wclleslev  and   Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera,  with  a 
pension  of  £2(11)0,  Sept.  4,  ISD'.I:  fortified  his  famous  triple 
lines  of  intrciicliincnts,  30  miles   in   length,   between   the 
Tagus  ami  the  Atlantic,  at  Torres  Vedras  :  repulsed  Marshal 
Matscna  iit  liusaco  Sept.  27,  1810:  again  occupied  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedrns  Oct.  10;  pursued  the  French  along  the 
line  of  the  Mondego  in  their  retreat  upon  Santarem  ;  re- 
ec'ncd  tlic  thanks  nf  Parliament  for  the  liberation  of  Por- 
tugal Apr.  11, 18)  1  :  gained  the  victory  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro 
M;iv  ;!-.'):  took  Almeida  and  invested  Badajn/,  May  li>,  but 
retreated  .lime  10  within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  carried 
Ciiulad  Kodrigo  by  assault  Jan.  19,  1812,  for  which  he  was 
made  by  the  Spanisli  regency  duke  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo  and 
a  grandee  of  Spain  (January),  and  by  his  own  goveniiiieii! 
created  ear!  of  Wellington  with  a  further  pension  of  £2000  ; 
reinvested  Badajoz  Mar.  16  ;  took  it  by  storm  Apr.  l> :  routed 
Murslml  Marmont  with  great  slaughter  at  Salamanca  July 
22,  and  occupied  Madrid  Aug.  12  ;  was  made  generalissimo 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  created  marquis  of  Wellington  Oct. 
3,  and  granted  £100,000  by  Parliament:  laid  fruitless  siege 
to  Burgos  Sept.  19  to  Oct.  21  ;  retreated  to  Portugal ;  visited 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer ;  received 
heavy  reinforcements  during  the  winter;  entered  Spain  in 
two  columns  with  200.000  men  in  the  spring  of  1813:  ob- 
tained a   signal  victory  over  King  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Jourdan  at  Vitoria  June  21,  capturing  150  cannon  and 
driving   the  French  into  the  Pyrenees:  was  made  field- 
marshal  of  England  July  3,  and  duke  of  Vitoria  in  Spain  ; 
laid  siege  to  San  Sebastian  and  Pamplona,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  former  July  25 :  gained  n  series 
of  battles  in  the  Pyrenees  July  27-31 ;  carried  San  Sebas- 
tian by  assault  Aug.  31;  crossed  the  river  Bidassoa  into 
France  Oct.  7 :  received  the  capitulation  of  Pamplona  Oct. 
31 ;  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  Nov.  10 ; 
crossed  the  Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  repulsed  Marshal 
Soult  Dec.  10-18;  left  two  divisions  to  blockade  Bayonne, 
and  pursued  Soult,  whom  he  defeated  at  Orthez  Feb.  27, 
1814,  and  at  Toulouse  Apr.  10,  and  occupied  that  city  Apr. 
12,  having  meanwhile  sent  Gen.  Beresford  to  take  possession 
of  Bordeaux ;  learned  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the 
allies,  and  proceeded  thither;  was  made  marquis  of  Douro 
and  duke  of  Wellington  May  11 ;  arrived  at  London  June 
23,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  June  28 ;  received  (as  a  matter  of  course)  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  a  further  pension  ;  went  to  Paris  as  am- 
bassador to  the  restored  monarch,  Louis  XVIII.,  in  August; 
attended  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Jan.,  1815;  took  com- 
mand of  the  British  army  in  Flanders  in  April  on  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba ;  repulsed   Marshal  Ney  at 
Quatre  Bras  June  16;  gained,  with  the  Prussian  marshal 
Blucher,  the  decisive  battle  of  WATERLOO  (which  see),  June 
18;  crossed  the  French  frontier  and  marched  upon  Paris 
June  21 ;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army  of 
occupation  in  France  1815  to  Nov.,  1818;  received  £60,000 
as  Waterloo  prize-money ;  was  made  prince  of  Waterloo 
by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;    was  presented  by  the 
British  nation  with  the  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  Hamp- 
shire, costing  £263,000;  attended  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapello  for  the  evacuation  of  France,  and  was  created 
field-marshal  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  Oct.,  1818  ; 
was  appointed  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  giving  him 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  Jan.  1.  1819;  became  governor  of 
Plymouth  Oct.,  1819;    attended  the  Congress  of  Verona 
22 ;  was  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  appointed  constable 
of    the   Tower    1826 ;    became   commander-in-chief  Jan., 
827,  governor  of  Dover  Castle  and  lord  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  Jan.,  1829;  was  prime  minister  in  the  Tory 
interest  from  Jan.  8,  1828,  to  Nov.  15,  1830,  steadily  op- 
posing Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  all  projects  of 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  account  he  was  hooted 
in  the  streets  of  London,  the  windows  of  Apsley  House, 
his  town  residence,  broken  by  the  mob,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  burn  his  country  residence  June,  1832;  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  Oxford  University  Jan.  29,  1834- 
was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  Dee.,  1834,  to  Apr. 
8,  1835  ;  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  a  port- 
folio   1841  ;    was   visited   by    Queen    Victoria   at  Walmer 
42;  was  a  second  time  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  Dec.,  1842;  gave  a  reluctant  support  to  the  free-trade 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,   and  was  president  of  the 
rivy  council   1845-46,    after   which    he   declined   further 
political  honors  on  account  of  advanced  a<*e,  though  he 
continued  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  and'was  assiduous 


in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  the  court  of  the  youthful 
queen.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  official  residence  as 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Walmer  Castle,  Kent, 
Sept.  22,  1852;  received  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  «as 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  Nov.  9.  In  person 

j  he  was  of  middle  size,  but  strongly  built,  and  his  capacity 
for  enduring  fatigue  gave  him  the  familiar  title  of  "the 

[  Iron  Duke."  His  leading  characteristics  as  a  soldier  were 
invincible  resolution  and  singleness  of  purpose,  combined 
with  a  full  measure  of  caution.  His  political,  social,  re- 
ligious, and  literary  instincts  were  pre-eminently  conserva- 
tive— a  fact  which  brought  him  into  unpopularity  during 
the  unquiet  agitations  for  reform,  but  did  not  detract  from 
the  affectionate  pride  and  veneration  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his.  countrymen  during  the  protracted  evening 
of  his  life.  Numerous  statues  and  memorials  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  works  illustrative  of  his  mili- 
tary exploits  are  naturally  abundant.  The  most  notable 
personal  biographies  are  those  of  Maxwell  (3  vols.,  1839- 
41),  Stocquelcr  (2  vols.,  1852-53),  Brialmont  (3  vols., 
1856-57),  and  C.  D.  Yongo  (2  vols..  I860).  His  Denpatehet 
(2  series,  25  vols.,  1834-(>."i).  edited  by  Col.  John  Giirnnod. 
and  his  Supplnuntaflf  I)c*pnti:hrn  nnil  Mrmoriniita  (17 
vols.,  1858-73),  edited  by  his  son  Arthur  Richard,  the 
present  duke,  exhibit  him  in  a  most  favorable  light,  and 
constitute  invaluable  materials  for  history.  Other  vol- 
umes of  selections  from  the  vast  mass  of  his  correspond- 
ence are  promised  (1876).  PORTHR  C.  jii.iss. 
Wellingtonia  Gigantea.  See  SKQITOIA. 
Wells.  See  ARTESIAN  WELLS,  by  PROF.  E.  W.  HIL- 
GARD,  PH.  D.;  GAS-WELLS,  in  GAS-LiciiTiNO,  by  PROP.  C. 
F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. ;  OIL-WELLS,  in 
PETRULKTM,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  I)., 
LL.D.,  and  in  PETROLEUM,  GEOLOOV  OF,  by  PROP.  J.  S. 
NEWBERRV,  M.  D.,  LL.D.;  TUBE- WELL  and  WELL,  in 
WELL,  by  HON.  G.  P.  MARSH. 

Wells,  county  of  N.  E.  Indiana,  intersected  by  Wabash 
River,  and  traversed  by  Fort  Wayne  Muncie  and  Cim-in 
nati  R.It.;  surface  rolling,  with  much  good  timber-land; 
soil  fertile.  Live-stock  abundant.  Staples,  wheat.  Indian 
corn,  wool,  lumber,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  liluffton. 
Area,  372  sq.  m.  P.  13,585. 

Wells,  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  953. 

Wells,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Me.     P.  2773. 

Wells,  tp.,  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     P.  194. 

Wells,  p.-v.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn. 

Wells,  tp.,  Rice  co.,  Minn.     P.  1153. 

Wells,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  817. 

Wells,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0.     P.  1414. 

Wells,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1207. 

Wells,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     P.  589. 

Wells,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.     P.  483. 

Wells  (C.  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Apr.  3,  1822,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia; entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  25,  1840; 
became  lieutenant  in  1855,  commander  in  1866,  captain  in 
1871 ;  served  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war 
with  that  country,  and  participated  iu  the  capture  of  Tus- 
pan  and  Tampico ;  was  executive  officer  of  the  Susquehanna 
at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  and  commanded  the  Galena 
in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  Favorably  mentioned  by 
Rear-Admiral  Farragut  and  Capt.  Lardner. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Wells  (CHARLES),  b.  in  England  about  1798,  was  an 
early  and  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Keats,  who  intro- 
duced his  name  in  one  of  his  best-known  sonnets;  pub- 
lished anonymously  a  prose  volume  of  Storiet  after  Nature 
(1822)  and  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  a  Striptural  Drnma 
(1824),  under  the  pseudonym  of  "H.  L.  Howard,"  both  of 
which  were  received  by  the  critics  with  such  utter  indiffer- 
ence that,  accepting  their  verdict  as  decisive,  he  published 
nothing  more,  and  his  very  existence  as  a  literary  man  was 
forgotten  until  his  poem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  "  new 
school"  of  Swinburne  and  the  Ilossettis,  by  whom  it  has 
been  pronounced  second  in  dramatic  merit  to  Shakspeare 
alone.  This  opinion  was  first  made  public  by  William  M. 
Rossetti  in  a  supplementary  chapter  to  Gilchrist's  Life  of 
Blake  (1863),  and  was  occasionally  re-echoed  in  various 
review  articles  until  1876,  when  Mr.  Swinburne  published 
an  edition  of  the  poem,  preceded  by  a  critical  Introduction, 
in  which  an  eminent  place  among  English  poets  was  claimed 
for  Wells,  and  this  verdict  has  been  in  great  measure  con- 
firmed by  recent  critics.  Mr.  Wells  is  still  living  (1876), 
but  the  facts  of  his  career  have  not  been  made  known. 

Wells  (CHARLOTTE  Fowler),  sister  of  Orson  Squire 
and  Lorenzo  Niles  Fowler,  b.  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  co., 
X.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1814:  educated  at  the  Franklin  Academy. 
Plattsburg,  but  was  largely  self-taught;  became,  like  her 
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brothers,  interested  in  phrenology  about  IHIi.-,  ;  Kindled  ,(„. 
writings  of  Spiir/.lieim,  in  which  she  became  protici<  .„,  . 
taught  a  class  in  phrenology  us  curly  :i-  |>:;:,  ;  j,,mcd  her 
brothers  in  I"--'"  i«  c-tablishiii;;  in  New  York  i'it\  il,,. 


made  .0  drunk  by  the  inhalation  „ 


famous  phrenological  partnership  sub-eijiicntlv  known  a- 

"  Fowlers  A  Well.-:"  married,  in  1*1  |.  M  r.  .-atou',  1  I;.  Well!  DreT(  — — •  a™  ••  u> 

who  in   is  15  became  a  partner  in  the  house,  of  which  he  '.nof  d,nl.| 

ultimately  became  the  head;  rendered  verv  effici.-nt  n,  W"»ery  of  an«,the.i..  .,,d 

« _'r '•'::"'";-  """.."-"':*>-:<'  """""•••» S  t-OTS^Er: 


of  their  business.  Ijcin;:  endowed  with  rare  executive  abil- 
ities. and  since  the  death  of  her  husband  in  INT.,  him  been 
the  sole  proprietor  and  director  of  the  establish' 

' 


at  early  d.v 

t«n  delivered  .  Icctur'c  ,, 

|M,"  and  after  the  I.  rwl  JJ,.         ,„  w  „• 

and 


SVJSAX  B.  ASTIIOXY. 

Wells  (DAVID  AMES),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Springfiel.l.  \la--.. 
June  IT.  IS'JS;  L'tuduated  at  Williams  College  1847,  and  at 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cambridge,  1S51;  was  as- 
sistant professor  there  1851-52;  was  associated  with  Dr. 
A.  A.  Have-  as  a  practical  chemist  at  Boston  1853-55; 
patented  in  1850  several  improvements  in  bleaching;  was 
a  member  of  the  publishing-house  of  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co., 
New  York,  1857-5*;  was  associate  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field lti'/fiil,/iran  1858;  settled  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  visited 
Europe  on  commissions  of  the  U.  S.  government  1862  and 
1867  ;  was  U.  S.  special  commissioner  on  revenue  1866-70; 
produced  on  that  subject  fifteen  important  reports ;  became 
university  lecturer  on  political  economy  at  Yale  College 
1872;  visited  Europe  1873:  delivered  in  that  year  an 
address  before  the  Cobden  Club  in  London ;  was  chosen 
a  foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of  Political 
Sciences,  in  the  place  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  deceased,  1874; 
received  in  the  same  year  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Ox- 
ford University  ;  has  been  since  1867  a  strong  advocate  of 
free  trade ;  has  taken  considerable  part  in  recent  efforts  for 
civil-service  reform,  and  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  at  the  special  election  of  Apr.,  1876. 
He  edited  the  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  (Boston,  16 
vols.,  1850-65),  Charles  Knight's  Knowledge  it  Poicer 
(1856),  Timbs's  Thing*  not  Generally  Known  (1857),  Bro- 
die's  Psychological  Inquiries  (1857),  and  an  abridgment  of 
Burton's  Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Mecca  (1857),  and 
is  author  of  The  Year-Hook  of  Agriculture  (1856),  Famil- 
iar Science  (1856),  The  Science  of  Common  Things  (1857), 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1857),  Principles  and 
Applications  of  Chemistry  (1858),  First  Principle*  of  Ge- 
oi'>i/i/  (1861),  Our  Burden  and  our  Strength  (1864),  of  which 
7  editions,  amounting  to  above  50,000  copies,  were  printed 
in  that  year ;  was  joint  author  with  S.  H.  Davis  of  a  His- 
tory and  Sltctches  of  Williams  College  (1847  :  new  cd.  1859)  j 
has  published  numerous  pamphlets  on  agriculture,  science, 
and  revenue,  and  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  several 
societies. 

Wells  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  1665; 
graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  became  rector  of  Blechley,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  in  1719  of  Cotlesbuch,  Leicestershire,  where 
he  d.  in  1727.  Author  of  A  Treatise  of  Ancient  and  Pres- 
ent Geography  (1701),  Historical  Geography  of  the  tfem 
Testament  (1708),  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (1711-12),  and  other  works;  edited  the  works  of  Xen- 
ophon  (5  vols.,  1703)  and  Dionysius  (1704),  and  published 
a  revised  translation  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,  prefaces,  a 
paraphrase,  and  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  (21 
parts,  1709-28). 

Wells  (HENRY  H.),  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17, 
1823  ;  educated  at  the  Romeo  Academy,  Mich. ;  studied  and 
practised  law  at  Detroit ;  sat  in  the  legislature  1854-56 ; 
served  in  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  :  settled  in  Virginia  1865;  was  military  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  1868-69 ;  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Virginia  at  its  reorganization  in  1869,  but 
defeated  by  Gilbert  C.  Walker;  was  U.  S.  district  attorney 
for  Virginia  1869-72,  and  appointed  district  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sept.,  1875. 

Wells  (HENRY  TANWORTH),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  Dec.,  1828;  became  distinguished  first  as  a  minia- 
ture and  subsequently  as  a  genre  painter  in  oil ;  began  to 
exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1845;  was  chosen  an 
academician  1870,  and  is  noted  for  the  strict  fidelity  of  his 
portraits. 

Wells  (HOUACE),  b.  in  Hartford,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  Jan. 
21,  1815;  received  a  good  English  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  (1834)  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1836  he  opened  an  oflice  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
practise  his  profession.  His  mind  was  early  turned  to  the 
subject  of  the  possibility  of  preventing  pain  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  teeth.  In  Aug.,  1840,  Dr.  Brockctt  of  Brooklyn, 


l|.,h,n 

for  you  -truck  your  leg,  ,g.in.,  the  bwcW 
man  then,  at  Wei..'.  .ugge.tion,  fMtt  gp  bl.  ^ 
the  blood  wai  running  down  hi.  leg.  u<l  bt.T» 


badly  injured.  When  again  queed  by  W.IU  b 
"  1  did  not  feel  any  pain  at  the  timr."  Well,  thrn  turned 
to  a  friend  I.Mr.  David  Clarke),  who  wu  i,..r  bv  and  a 
eyewitness  of  all  thin,  and  remarked,  "  I  beline  a  m.n  by 
taking  that  gu  could  hare  a  tootb  extracted  or  a  limb  »m- 
putated  and  not  feel  the  pain."  So  thoroughly  ...  W,ll. 
convinced  of  thi.  fact  that  he  told  hi.  .,lcun  their  war 
home  that  he  intended  to  take  the  gu  tbe  next  day  and 
have  a  tooth  extracted.  On  arrhriaf  kMM,  be  left  I 
and  went  to  see  his  friend,  Dr.  Rim,  to  announce  In.  KrMl 
discovery,  and  his  intention  to  take  the  fa.  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tootb.  Riggs  tried  to  dlwuade  bin  from 
his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  laid,  ••  Ai  the  young  nan 
did  not  feel  pain  at  the  time  be  wu  hart,  why  cannot  the 
gas  be  used  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  ?"  Karly  next  morn- 
ing (Dec.  11)  Wells  called  on  Cotton  and  engaged  bin  to 
go  to  bis  office  at  ten  o'clock  and  give  him  tbe  gma.  He  did 
so,  and  Dr.  Riggs  extracted  a  large  molar  tooth.  Well,  did 
not  seem  to  feel  any  pain.  He  remained  uneonicloiu  for  a 
few  moments,  and  on  coming  to  he  exclaimed,  ••  A  newer* 
in  tooth-pulling  !  It  did  not  hurt  me  more  than  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  It  is  the  greatest  diaeorery  ever  made." 

From  that  moment  Wells',  enthusiasm  wu  unbounded. 
He  immediately  began  the  administration  of  the  ga>,  and 
daily  extracted  teeth  under  iU  influence  :  and  other  den- 
tists in  Hartford  adopted  tbe  same  practice  with  like  .ac- 
cess. Dr.  Marry,  then  of  Hartford,  on  witneMlng  Wrlli'. 
operations,  told  him  that  when  a  student  at  Ambertt  Col- 
lege he  with  other  students  had  for  amuiement  often  in- 
haled nitrous  oxide  gu  and  also  tbe  vapor  of  .ulphurie 
ether,  and  that  the  effects  of  tbe  two  were  identical  ;  and 
he  suggested  to  Wells  to  try  ether  u  a  tub.tilule  for  the 
gu.  On  this  hint  Wells  did  try  it.  He  inhaled  it  him««df. 
and  be  says,  "  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  Inhale  the  vapor 
of  ether,  in  consequence  of  the  choking  sensation.  For 
this  reason,  and  for  the  reason  that  Dr.  Marry  and  myself 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrous  oxide  gu  wu  not  M 
liable  to  do  injury,  I  resolved  to  adhere  to  thi.  alone." 

About  a  month  after  the  discovery  of  ana*sthe.ia  by  WflU, 
Dr.  Marcy  (Jan.,  1845)  gave  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether 
to  a  sailor  for  the  extirpation  of  a  small  wen  on  the  side 
of  his  head.  The  patient  was  insensible  and  tbe  operation 
successful,  but  Marcy  after  thi.  experiment  still  advised 
Wells  to  stick  to  the  gas.  as  being  more  agreeable  and  per- 
haps safer  than  ether.  Wells  continued  the  use  of  tbe  gu, 
and  tbe  dentists  (Riggs,  Terry,  Braddock.and  Crowfoot)  and 
tbe  doctors  in  Hartford  were  all  convinced  of  iu  Talae  u  an 
anaesthetic.  But  Wells  felt  that  his  great  discovery  ihould 
be  laid  more  broadly  before  the  profession  and  the  world, 
and  early  in  1845  went  to  Boston  for  this  purpose.  Through 
his  former  pupil  and  partner,  Dr.  Morton,  denli't.  he  wu 
introduced  to  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  Dr.  Charle.  T.  Jackson. 
Dr.  Hay  ward,  and  others.  Dr.  Warren  received  him  kindly. 
and  Wells  remained  in  Boston  several  days  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  giving  the  gas  to  a  man  who  wu  to  submit  to 
an  amputation  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Warren.  For  tome 
cause  the  operation  wu  postponed.  Wells  wu  then  in- 
vited to  address  the  clus  at  the  medical  college  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  did  so  at  some  length,  and  then  ulmini.tered  the 
gas  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Vnfortunalely.  tbe  gat- 
bag  was  removed  too  soon  ;  the  patient  wu  not  sufficiently 
anesthetized:  the  operation  was  therefore  a  failure;  the 
patient  screamed  out.  and  said  he  felt  the  pain  of  extrac- 
tion. Wells  wu  hooted  at,  and  unfeelingly  bitted  01 
the  amphitheatre  by  the  thoughtless  young  men  present, 
and  he  was  pronounced  a  charlatan  and  his  an«-.lhetic  a 
humbug.  He  returned  home  greatly  mortined  at  his  failure, 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  »nd  did  not  recover  hit  health  for 
manv  weeks. 

In  1S41-42,  Morton  was  a  pupil  of  Wells.  In  IMS,  Wells 
established  Morton  in  Boston,  and  for  a  while  wu  hi.  part- 
ner. In  1845-46,  after  Well.'t  discovery  of  an««thetia,  they 
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had  frequent  interviews,  sometimes  in  Boston  and  some- 
times i,,qHartford.  After  Wells's  unfortunate  visit  to  Bos- 
ton, Mori,.,,  >>-"'"  «»»••»•  invest,..,.  >>>  •  •<-  .">'> ,™  "' 
anffi.the.ia.  Notwithstanding  Wtdlss  failure  in  Boston. 
Morton  witness,,!  his  continued  success  with  the  gas  ,n 
SSd,  and  was  anxious  to  try  it  again ,  in  Ba,t»n  Dur 


make  it  for  him.  Morton  explained  that  he  wished  to  use 
it  to  render  patients  insensible  for  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
Jackson  then  told  him  to  use  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether 
Baying  that  it  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  the  students  at 
Cambridge  often  inhaled  it  for  amusement. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  (Sept.  30,  1846)  that  Morton 
had  this  interview  with  Jackson  he  gave  the  ether  to  a  pa- 
tient and  extracted  a  tooth  without  pain;  and  on  Oct.  Id 
he  gave  it  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  a  pa- 
tient who  had  a  tumor  exsected  from  the  neck  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren.  On  the  next  day  (Oct.  17)  he  gave  it  to  an- 
other patient  for  Dr.  Hayward,  who  exsected  a  tumor  from 
the  arm  :  and  from  that  time  it  came  rapidly  into  use  by 
the  whole  profession  throughout  the  civilized  world.  On 
Oct.  27,  1846,  Jackson  and  Morton  published  to  the  world, 
by  letters  patent,  the  discovery  of  Icthenn  as  an  anaesthetic, 
but  it  was  seen  at  once  that  their  letheon  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  pure  sulphuric  ether.  Jackson  resigned  his 
interest  in  the  patent  to  Morton,  and  soon  sent  a  commu- 
nication to  the  French  Institute  claiming  the  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  anaesthesia  by  ether.  Morton  then  set  up  his 
claim  as  the  real  discoverer,  giving  Jackson  credit  only  for 
some  unimportant  suggestions.  While  Jackson  and  Mor- 
ton were  sending  bulletins  to  the  Institute  of  France,  Wells 
sailed  for  Europe  in  Dec.,  1846,  to  lay  his  claims  before  the 
French  Institute  as  the  real  discoverer  of  anaesthesia.  His 
mission  was  a  failure,  and  ho  returned  home  in  Mar.,  1847, 
to  prepare  the  documents  upon  which  his  claim  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute.  And  thus  this  tripartite  war  was 
waged  with  great  fury,  Morton  and  Jackson  denying  every- 
thing to  Wells,  and  denying  everything  to  each  other.  They 
denied  that  nitrous  oxide  gas  had  any  ansesthetic  prop- 
erties. Wells  brought  forward  his  Hartford  experience,  and 
he  gave  the  gas  for  surgeons  in  general  practice,  proving 
that  prolonged  operations  could  be  performed  under  its 
influence.  Dr.  Marcy  exsected  a  large  gland,  the  patient 
being  under  the  gas  for  fifteen  minutes  :  Dr.  Ellsworth  am- 
putated a  thigh  ;  and  Dr.  Berresford  exsected  a  large  tumor 
under  its  influence— all  in  Hartford.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this,  Wells  saw  nitrous  oxide  gas  supplanted  by  sulphuric 
ether  as  an  anaesthetic — ether  which  he  had  tried  and  re- 
jected. Ho  saw  his  claims  as  the  great  discoverer  of  anaes- 
thesia unrecognized  abroad,  disputed  and  set  aside  at  home, 
and  he  was  disappointed  and  dispirited.  He  then  went  to 
New  York  to  lay  his  claims  as  the  discoverer  of  antesthesia 
before  the  profession  of  the  great  metropolis.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  he  showed  signs  of  mental  aberra- 
tion, and  on  Jan.  14, 1848,  in  a  fit  of  madness  he  ended  his 
life  with  his  own  hands. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Wells,  Morton  applied  to 
Congress  for  a  grant  of  money  for  the  discovery  of  anes- 
thesia. The  friends  of  Wells  opposed  the  grant  on  the 
ground  that  Wells  was  the  real  discoverer.  If  Morton 
had  claimed  remuneration  for  the  introduction  of  sulphuric 
ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  he  might  have  carried  his  point; 
this  would  have  been  honor  enough.  But  he  and  his  friends 
were  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  they  claimed  all  the  glory 
of  the  great  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  They  admitted  that 
Wells  tried  to  make  the  discovery,  but  asserted  that  he 
failed,  because  nitrous  oxide  gas  could  not  produce  insen- 
sibility to  pain.  They  even  attempted  to  prove  this  before 
a  Congressional  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
Morton  declared  that  nitrous  oxide  gas  never  had,  and 
never  could,  produce  the  effect  claimed  by  Wells.  Wells 
was  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  to  controvert  him.  The 
world  had  accepted  ether  and  chloroform,  and  no  one 
cared  to  inquire  into  the  steps  by  which  this  was  brought 
about. 

If  nitrous  oxide  gas  can  produce  insensibility  to  pain, 
as  Wells  claimed,  then  Wells  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  anaesthesia  can  be  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  gases  and  vapors.  But  if  it  does  not  possess  this  prop- 
erty, as  asserted  by  Morton,  then  Morton  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer by  giving  us  ether.  Let  us  see  how  curiously,  how 
providentially,  this  question  has  been  settled,  and  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unprejudiced  minds.  Colton 
seems  to  have  been  incidentally  an  important  agent  in 


establishing  the  truth.  We  have  seen  how  Wells's  dis- 
covery grew  out  of  Colton's  lecture  in  Hartford  in  Dec., 
1844.  Colton  continued  his  popular  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject for  many  years  after  this.  In  ISIil!  he  lectured  in  the 
town  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and,  as  usual,  related  how  the 
great  discovery  of  anaesthesia  was  madr,  giving  Wells  all 
the  honor.  An  old  lady  present  wished  to  have  some  teeth 
extracted  :  she  was  afraid  to  take  ether  or  chloroform,  and 
she  requested  her  dentist.  Dr.  Dunham,  to  get  Colton  to 
give  her  the  gas  for  their  extraction.  He  did  so,  and 
tnu^lit  Dr.  Dunham  how  to  make  the  gas.  One  year  after 
this  (1863)  Colton  returned  to  New  Britain  on  his  usual 
annual  lecture-tour,  and  he  found  Dunham  extensively 
engaged  in  extracting  teeth  under  the  influence  of  the  gas.1 
Colton  and  Dunham  then  went  to  New  Haven,  with  the 
understanding  that  Colton  was  to  give  the  gas  and  Dim- 
ham  to  extract  teeth.  Afterthc  first  day,  Dunham  returned 
home,  and  Dr.  Smith  of  New  Haven  took  his  place,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  people  came  by  thousands  to  take  the  gas 
and  get  teeth  extracted.  Colton,  then  seeing  that  it  could 
be  made  a  good  business,  went  to  New  York  and  opened 
the  Colton  Dental  Institute,  where  since  1863  ho  or  his 
agents  have  given  the  gas  to  97,000  persons  without  an 
accident. 

All  this  disproves  the  assertion  made  by  Morton  and  his 
adherents.  If  nitrous  oxide  gas  produces  anrethesia  to- 
day in  the  hands  of  Colton  and  others,  it  did  it  in  the  hands 
of  Wells  in  IS 44.  and  Wells  was  therefore  the  discoverer  of 
anaesthesia.  The  fact  that  other  anesthetics  are  cheaper 
and  casierof  administration  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate 
his  claims.  It  has  been  used  in  general  surgery  by  many 
eminent  surgeons  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  elsewhere.  The  writer  has  used  it  in  difficult  and  pro- 
longed operations  (ovariotomy),  requiring  30,  40,  57,  and 
60  minutes,  and  in  one  case  an  hour  and  »0  minutes,  and 
always  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  All  this  goes  to 
prove  that  to  Wells  is  due  all  the  honor  of  the  great  dis- 
covery of  anaesthesia  by  nitrous  oxide  gas — in  1844. 

To  Morton  and  Jackson  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing 
ether  as  an  anaesthetic — in  1846;  to  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson 
is  due  the  imperishable  honor  of  introducing  chloroform  as 
an  anaesthetic — in  1847;  and  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Kichardson  of 
London  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  the  bi-chloride  of 
mythcline  for  the  same  purpose  at  a  later  period.  Mor- 
ton's labors  do  not  invalidate  Wells's  claims;  Simpson's 
do  not  invalidate  Morton's,*  Kichardson's  do  not  invali- 
date Simpson's.  They  are  all  good  in  their  way :  but 
Wells  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  principle  upon 
which  they  all  act. 

In  Boston.  Mass.,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the 
discoverer  of  anaesthesia,  but  no  man  is  designated  thereon 
by  name.  The  citizens  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  erected  a 
bronze  statue  of  Wells  (by  Bartlett)  in  their  Capitol  Park, 
claiming  for  him  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia,  the  greatest 
boon  that  medical  science  has  given  to  humanity  since  the 
immortal  discovery  of  Jenner. 

But  long  before  the  day  of  Horace  Wells  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  the  discovery  of  anaesthesia.  In  1 790,  Priestley  dis- 
covered nitrous  oxide  gas.  In  1799,  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
experimented  with  it,  and  in  1800  he  published  his  lie- 
searches,  Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning 
Nilroin  Oxide  Gat  and  its  fieupiration,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly announced  his  belief  that  it  might  be  used  as  an 
anaesthetic  in  surgical  operations.  But  no  one  acted  upon 
his  suggestion,  and  this  grand  idea  was  lost  to  the  world 
till  its  resuscitation  by  Wells.  But  prior  to  Wells  ether 
was  used"  as  an  anaosthetic  by  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  of 
Athens,  Ga.  It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  ether  was 
used  sportively  ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  the  young  men  in  all  our  New  England  colleges  ;  and  in 
certain  sections  of  the  South  its  use  as  an  excitant  was  at 
one  time  very  common.  Dr.  Wilhite  of  South  Carolina  in- 
formed the  writer  that  '•  ether  frolics "  were  the  fashion 
forty  years  ago  in  some  portions  of  Georgia ;  that  boys  and 
girls,  meeting  at  quiltings  and  other  parties,  often  wound 
up  the  evening's  entertainment  with  an  ether  frolic  ;  and 
that  the  effects  of  the  ether,  carried  only  to  the  stage  of 
intoxication,  were  identical  with  those  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  such  as  laughing,  dancing,  speaking,  fighting,  etc. 
In  1842,  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long  practised  medicine  in  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson  CO.,  Ga.  He  had  four  students  at  the  time 
—viz.  P.  A.  Wilhite,  D.  I.  Long,  II.  R.  P.  Long,  and  John  S. 
Groves.  They  all  occasionally  indulged  in  "  ether  frolics." 
On  several  occasions  Dr.  Long  became  furiously  excited 
under  the  influence  of  the  ether,  and  could  not  be  controlled. 
After  recovering  from  the  intoxication  he  often  noticed  that 
his  arms  were  badly  bruised,  and  he  was  not  conscious  of 
having  felt  any  pain  at  the  time.  From  this  fact  he  in- 
ferred that  it  might  bo  used  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgery. 
Accordingly,  for  this  purpose  he  administered  the  ether  to 
a  Mr.  Yenables,  putting  him  profoundly  under  its  influence, 
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mid  then  .•xseeted  ii  tumor  from  .Mr.  V.'»  nock.  The  ope- 
ration, entirely  |,:iinle-s,  was  wiln,---e,|  Ijy  tho  four  nied- 

ludi-Mls    allow-  named  and  hy  others.       Dr.    I. ..,, 
forme. I  other  operation-  under  eliier.     T  he  lirsl  one  was  on 
Mar.   'M.    ISIL'.      His   operations  were  known   to   m 
men  in  tho  neighborhood.    Hut  Dr.  l-onir  did  not  ,-,,,,,i,,i,ln 
eaiehi-  diiMverj  i,  ntiiie  body,  Dor  did  no  writ* 

u  BUI  I i.v  medieal   journal  till  the   \ear    IM'.i,  wi, 

sentvittothe  S""th>'ru  M''ti'-i!  -mJ  ,^'ti ,-'/,.-,/  ./,,,,,,,,(/,  which 
was  lon^al'ler  ihelahors  of  \\'ell-,  .Murt'in,  .lark^on,  and 
Simjisou  in  this  dire-lion  were  fully  re,',,L'ni/ed.  In  a 

iiuuieulion   by  Dr.  Charles    T.  .la,'k-,m  t,,   the    / 
M,  ,/ii-nl  .linn-Hal,  A]ir.  1 1,  I.Sol,  he  says  lie  » isited  l>r.  l,,,n^- 
at    Athens,   tja..   on    .Mar.   s,    l^.ii.   to    examine    into   I)r. 
Long's    claims  to    lit-in),'  the   first,  to   use   ,-nl|,hiiri' 
us  an  an:e-thetir  ill  surgery,  and  he  further   .-ay-  :    • 
the  do.-nments   shown   me  by   Dr.   Long  it  appears  that 
he   employed  sulphurio   ether   us  an  anu-stheti,     .1.-.  m 
1'irst.   on     .Mar.   'M,    IsIL',   when     lie    e.xtirputed    a    small 
glandular  tumor  from  the  neck  of  James  W.  Venahle,  a 
boy  |  .M  i .  Venalile  was  twenty  years  old  when  the  operation 
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belonging  to  Ralph  liailey  of  Jackson,  Oa.  Copies  of  the 
letters  and  depositions  proving  these  operations  with  ether 
were  all  shown  me  by  Dr.  Long.  Ho  also  referred  me  to 
physicians  in  Jefferson  who  knew  of  the  operations  at  the 
time-." 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long 
was  really  the  first  man  who  ever  performed  an  operation 
under  an  aniesthetic.  His  operations  wore  witnessed  by 
mrihral  students,  known  and  talked  of  by  medical  men  in 
the  community,  but,  unfortunately,  he  procrastinated  their 
], ul, li, -itii, n  till  the  great  discovery  of  anassthcsia  was  made 
by  others.  J.  MARION  SIMS. 

Wells  (SAMUEL  ROBERTS),  b.  at  W.  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr. 
4,  1820;  became  a  partner  in  the  publishing-house  of 
Fowler  A  Wells,  New  York,  1844;  travelled  extensively  in 
the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Europe,  lecturing  on  phrenology; 
edited  tho  Water-Cure  Journal  (1850-62),  the  Phrenologi- 
cal Journal  (1863-75),  and  the  llluttrated  Annual  of 
Phrenology  rind  P/iyiioynomy  (1865-75),  and  was  author 
of  The  New  Phyainynomy,  or  Sir/it*  of  Character  (1866), 
Hoir  to  Until  Character  (1869),  and  Wedlock,  or  the  Right 
Relations  of  the  Sexei  (1869).  D.  in  New  York  Apr.  13, 
1875. 

Wells  (\VIM.IAM),  PH.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1820 ; 
graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mass. ;  studied  in  Europe, 
and  was  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Ocneseo  College, 
N.  Y.,  from  1852  to  1885,  then  of  the  same  at  Union  Col- 
lege, Scheneetady,  N.  Y.  He  has  been  a  contributor  to 
periodicals  and  reviews. 

Wells  (WILLIAM  CHARLES).    See  APPENDIX. 

Wells  (WILLIAM  HARVEY).    See  APPENDIX. 

Wells  (WILLIAM  VINCENT),  great-grandson  of  Samuel 
Adams,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1826 ;  educated  in  the 
Boston  schools ;  became  a  captain  in  tho  merchant  service, 
ami  was  four  times  wrecked  ;  visited  South  America  and 
Europe;  went  to  California  1849;  built  and  commanded 
the  first  steamboat  seen  on  the  interior  waters  of  California; 
edited  several  papers  at  San  Francisco ;  travelled  in  Cen- 
tral America,  exploring  the  gold-regions  of  Honduras; 
was  influential  in  promoting  tho  expedition  of  Walker  to 
Nicaragua,  and  became  consul-general  in  Honduras.  Au- 
thor of  Witlker't  Expedition  to  Nicaragua  (1856),  Explo- 
rations and  Adceuturei  in  Hondura*  (1857),  and  The  Life 
and  Public  Sercicet  of  Samuel  Adami,  etc.  (Boston,  3 
Tola.,  1865). 

Wells'boro',  p.-b.,  cap.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  on  Coming 
Cowanesque  and  Antrim  R.  R.,  contains  4  churches,  good 
schools,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  several  saw  and  planing 
mills,  2  tanneries,  carriage  and  marble  shops,  and  5  hotels. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  dairy  and  farming  section.  P. 
1465.  A.  F.  BARNES,  En.  "AGITATOR." 

Wells'burg,  p.-v.,  Ashland  tp.,  Chemung  co.,  N.  T. 
P.  542. 

Wellsburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Brooke  co.,  West  Va. 
P.  1366. 

Wells  Depot,  p.-v.,  York  oo.,  Me. 

Wells  River,  p.-v.,  Orange  co.,  Vt. 

Wells'ville,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  co.,  Mo. 

Wellsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of 
V.  2034;  of  tp.  3781. 


and  was  erected  Baron  Uonrmf  of  TullUbol* 
Jan.  1,  1874. 

Wels'by  (WILLIAM  Nitwusn),  b.  In  Clmhln,  E»- 

land,  about  1803;  graduated  at  St.  J,,tm'»  r.ilir-r.  Cam- 
bridge, 1823  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  t 
became  an  eminent  tmrri»tcr-at  law.  and  wu  many  yean 
recorderof  Chester,  where  he  d.  July  l.l-r.l.    lUMWUbod. 
with  several  utoctate*.  K-/ 
of   Exrkfquer  from   1&S6  to    1811 
Edward  J.  Bcavan,  Chittr'n  I',,!'. 

ti.nl  riiliiytt  voln.,  1851-44) and  Sir  i  l,n-i.,,,|,,.r  lU.lm 
son's  Municipal  Corporation   Arit  (Id  od.  1849 ),  and  WM 
author  of  Line*  of  Emimnt  Knyliih  Jutljtt  of  tk- 
leeath  and  Eighteenth  Crxluriri  (1848). 

WeUTord  (Hr..iRV),  b.  in  England  about  1810;  ii  au- 
thor of  The  Ori-jim  and  Kamifitatiott  of  tht  Enjlah  l.am- 
yuaye,  etc.  (1845),  ililhridalet  Minor,  or  on  Kuay  M  Lan- 
guage (1848),  Liyht,  and  Mad**,  of  Xpiritmai L&  (ISii), 
and  other  works. 

Welsh  (  DAVID).    See  APPENDIX. 

Welsh  (.lonn),  of  Scotland.    See  APPENDIX. 

Welsh  f  JOHN  I,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Boreland,  Kirkr uilhrijtht- 
sliire,  Scotland,  Sept.  27,  1824;  educated  at  t 
of  K'linburgh  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  an  engineer ; 
became  a  proficient  in  phyiics  and  astronomy ;  wu  en- 
gaged by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  u  observer  in  hii  majnet- 
ical  and  meteorological  observatory  at  Makerrtowp  ;  be- 
came assistant  in  I  MO,  and  subsequently  superintendent, 
at  the  Kew  Observatory;  made  four  balloon  arcenti  for 
scientific  purposes  in  1862 ;  made  several  invention*  fur  (he 
purpose  of  giving  greater  preciiion  to  the  observations  of 
magnetic  dip  and  force,  and  made  several  valuable  reporU 
on  meteorology  to  the  British  Association,  for  which  body 
he  undertook  the  Scottish  division  of  the  mairnetic  survey 
of  tireat  Britain.  D.  at  Falmouth  May  11,  186». 

Welsh  (WILLIAM).    See  APPENDIX. 

Welsh  Language  and  Literature.  Hitherto  It 
has  been  usual  to  divide  the  Welsh  lingua**,  kistorirally 
considered,  into  three  periods — namely,  (how  of  Old.  .Mid- 
dle, and  Modern  Welsh.  This  aniwered  very  fairly  at  a 
time  when  the  student  of  the  Celtic  languages  knew  bat 
little  about  the  early  inscribed  stones  of  Wale*  and  Corn- 
wall, which  mark  out  one  or  two  previous  periods  in  Ibe 
history  of  the  language.  To  these,  In  default  of  a  better, 
the  term  Early  Welsh  may  be  applied,  which,  however, 
renders  that  of  Middle  Welsh  inadmissible;  but  in  order 
to  disturb  the  old  terminology  u  little  u  poMil 
iective  Medirtal  may  be  used  instead  of  HMIe.  The 
whole  range  of  the  past  existence  of  the  language  admits 
of  being  parcelled  out  as  follows : 

(1)  Prlhittorie  Wihk,  ranging  from  the  time  when  la 
ancestors  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  eeased  to  form  o« 
nation,  or  to  speak  one  and  the  same  language,  to  tb«  n 
jugation  of  the  Britons  by  Julius  Agricola;  or,  et 
to  the  end  of  the  first  oentury.    (2)  Early  *,l*h. , 
time  of  the  Roman  oeeupation  down  to  the  * 
the  Romans  in  the  beginning  of  the  t 
Early  Wel.h,  of  what  is  ealled  the  Bnt-W  ,l.h  penod,  fron, 
that  lime  to  the  eighth  century.     <4|  Old  H  el.h,  from  thrn 
to  the  coming  of  the  Norm-,  into  •**•»•*.*£ 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,     (i)  M*<l,m*l  H  W...  I 
to  the  Reformation.     (6)  Mod,n>  W*h,  from  that  epoch 
to  the  present  day. 
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This  would  be  the  order  to  follow  if  one  were  not  stinted 
in  materials  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  earlier  stages; 
but  that  being  the  case,  it  will  be  preferable  here  to  pro- 
ceed backward,  from  the  known  to  the  less  known.  Mod- 
ern Welsh,  accordingly,  takes  the  lead,  and  of  this  two 
kinds  may  be  distinguished — namely,  biblical  and  journal- 
istic Welsh,  whereof  the  latter  is  the  vernacular  of  the 
Welsh  of  the  present  day,  and  is  to  be  met  with,  more  or 
le--  t  niched  up,  in  Welsh  periodicals  and  newspapers,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  published  in  Wales  and 
America.  Journalistic  Welsh  is  characterized,  as  might  bo 
expected,  by  a  growing  tendency  to  copy  English  idioms, 
which  is  the  result,  un  dnubt.  of  continual  contact  with 
that  language  and  of  frequently  translating  from  it.  Ilib 
lical  Welsh,  as  the  term  indicates,  is  the  language  of  the 
Wd-li  translations  of  the  Bible  and  a  number  of  other 
books,  mostly  theological,  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  later.  This  is  still  the  language  of  the  best  authors, 
and  the  supposed  model  of  all.  We  are  unable  to  give  any 
statistics  as  to  the  yearly  yield  of  the  Welsh  press,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  fast  increasing;  it  comprises  works  on 
theology,  history,  poetry,  and  biography,  as  well  as  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  ami  encyclopedias,  not  to  mention  a 
considerable  number  of  English  books  which  are  trans- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  reading  public  in  \Valcs  and  the 
U.  S.  of  America.  Among  these  last  may  be  mentioned, 
for  instance,  plays  of  Shakspearo  and  a  work  on  short- 
hand. 

Passing  beyond  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  come  to 
the  Mediaeval  Welsh  of  the  limit  or  chronicles,  so  called 
from  their  commonly  beginning  with  an  account  of  Brutus 
or  Brytus,  a  fictitious  personage  postulated  as  the  first  col- 
onizer of  Albion  for  the  sake  of  accounting  for  its  being 
called  Britain.  He  was  held  to  be  a  son  of  tineas,  and  so 
were  the  Welsh  made  out  to  be  of  Trojan  descent.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  state  that  inventions  of  this  kind  were 
not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  the  Welsh,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  Brutus  tale  is  of  English  rather  than 
Welsh  origin.  The  same  kind  of  Welsh  also  prevails  in 
the  romances  called  the  Mnliinoi/wn,  which  consists  mostly 
of  talcs  about  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
A  number  of  these  Mablnogioiu  were  published  in  1S49  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  but  they  have  been  some  time  out 
of  print,  and  a  new  edition  of  them  is  a  decided  desider- 
atum. In  point  of  quaintness  of  style,  vividness  of  de- 
scription, and  comic  exaggeration  they  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  literature  of  the  same  kind  and  date ;  nor  is 
there  any  other  which  can  boast  of  having  directly  or  in- 
directly exercised  so  much  influence  on  European  thought 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  be- 
long also  the  Laics  of  Wales,  the  Venedotian  version  of 
which  is  found  in  a  manuscript  which  has  been  assigned 
to  the  twelfth  century :  three  versions  were  edited  by  Mr. 
Aneurin  Owen  for  the  English  record  office  in  2  large  8vo 
vols.  in  1841.  The  form  in  which  they  are  known  to  us 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Howell  the  Good,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, but  in  point  of  substance  they  are  the  growth  of  laws 
and  customs  which  were  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the 
Aryan  nations,  modified,  of  course,  by  the  coloring  which 
the  special  history  and  surroundings  of  the  Welsh  could 
not  help  giving  them.  The  mediaeval  period  was  highly 
productive  of  Welsh  poetry;  among  the  leading  Welsh 
poets  of  the  time  may  be  mentioned  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym, 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  boasts  having 
sung  seven  score  and  seven  odes  to  Morfudd,  the  lady  he 
loved ;  and  some  of  his  compositions  are  admitted  to  pos- 
sess great  merit  and  beauty.  But  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  the  philologist  are  the  contents  of  a  manuscript 
called  the  lilnck  Book  of  Carmarthen,  which  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  and  has  been  published  in  Skcne's  Four 
Ancient  Boots  of  Wales  (Edinburgh,  1868).  It  contains 
the  oldest  version  extant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
poems,  which  it  has  been  the  habit  of  some  writers  to  at- 
tribute to  the  sixth  century.  As  to  the  language  of  these 
poems,  it  is  hardly  older,  on  the  whole,  than  the  manu- 
script containing  them  ;  and  even  supposing  that  they  are 
substantially  compositions  of  the  sixth  century,  or  rather 
that  some  of  them  are  such,  linguistically  they  are  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  eleventh  century.  This  difficulty  is  bridged 
over  by  assuming  that  successive  minstrels  and" reciters  un- 
consciously changed  the  form  of  the  words  they  used  into 
harmony  with  the  pronunciation  of  their  own  time.  This 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  admitted,  but  even  then  the 
leap  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  century  is  a  very  long 
one;  and  Mr.  Skene,  making  the  best  of  the  archaisms 
they  contain,  the  historical  allusions  in  them,  and  the  met-  111111111111111 

rical   peculiarities  of  some  of  them,  has  only  succeeded     »,  I,  /,    ..      »,-»,*,<,     t     ,.      m,*,,,    ,.       „»««     i 
making  ,t  appear  probable  that  some  of  them   date,  |  But  for  Early  Welsh,  and 'probably  Early  Irish  also',  the 

nth    or",  T     y,r  rfCXtant      rm'  a8  I6"'*'  ftS  th°     Values  of  the  °*aras  must  have  beon  rath'er  the  folio""'!.'. 

SI™  '     h  Pr  S    1       Pre'elllnS  ««ntury.      Besides   Mr.  |  in  the  same  order  :  A,  /,  ,r. ,.  „  ,  ,A,  ,/.  t,  „,  „„  ,  „,,  ,. ,,,.  z, 
Skene  s  book,  Stephens'!,  Literature  of  the  Kymry  (Lon-  |  r;  a,  o,  u,e,  i.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Ogam  is  not 


don,  1S49)  and  Nash's  Tnlitfin  may  be  consulted  on  this 
question  and  others  nearly  allied  with  it. 

Thus  far,  the  student  of  Welsh  has  abundance  of  litera- 
ture at  his  command;  but  when  he  passes  the  threshold  of 
the  twelfth  century  it  ceases  to  be  so,  his  only  materials  for 
the  study  of  Old  Welsh  being  inscriptions  and  glosses,  to- 
gether with  a  few  other  scraps  in  the  blank  spaces  of  Latin 
manuscripts.  The  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  written 
in  letters  which  archaeologists  are  wont  to  term  Hibyno- 
Saxon,  and  are  far  less  numerous  than  those  of  an  earlier 
period,  owing,  probably,  to  their  having  beeotiie,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prayers  in  them,  objects  of  the  iconoclastic 
rage  nf  later  times.  An  instance  or  two  will  show  this  more 
clearly,  and  also  that  the  Welsh  they  contain  is  confined  to 
proper  names.  In  Ownnws  churchyard  in  Cardiganshire, 
preceded  by  a  sort  of  cross  meant  to  do  duty  also  as  the 
monogram  of  Christ,  we  read  Qnicuutfite  MepKtmurit  hoc 
nniHi'ii  (let  belied  i  j-imifm  pro  fininirt  I/ifin'rll/  Ji/iiiH  Ctu-uthin  ; 
and  in  the  wall  of  a  chape]  on  Caldy  Isle,  off  the  coast  of 
Tenby,  there  is  a  stone  with  an  illegible  Ogam  on  its  edges 
and  an  inscribed  cross  on  its  face,  followed  in  Hiberno- 
Saxon  letters  by  the  legend,  Kt  nun/no  crncin  in  ilfttin  finifni  ; 
royo  omnibiu  ibi  (i)i/ii/nlii)itibnn  r.rorcnt  pro  ani/nn  (\tfno- 
cfnii.  As  to  the  manuscript  portion  of  the  materials  just 
mentioned,  a  Welshman  reading  a  Latin  work  sometimes 
wrote  the  Welsh  equivalents  of  Latin  words  which  gave 
him  trouble  between  the  lines  or  in  the  margin,  and  thus 
arose  the  Welsh  glosses,  as  they  are  called.  Their  date  is 
ascertained  by  experts,  and  none  of  them  are  now  admitted 
to  be  older  than  the  ninth  century.  As  they  contain  but 
few  complete  sentences,  they  teach  us  very  little  as  to  the 
syntax  of  Old  Welsh.  On  the  other  hand,  they  enable  one 
to  ascertain  what  phonological  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  language  since  the  nintli  century  ;  and,  among  other 
things,  they  afford  us  the  means  of  watching  the  rise  and 
growth  of  that  system  of  consonantal  mutation  which  has 
been  carried  out  with  such  persistence  in  Welsh  that  it  has 
often  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  it  and  as  old  as  the 
Kymric  race.  As  ainatteroffact.it  is  a  species  of  phonetic 
decay  which  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  most  languages,  and 
has  very  exact  parallels  in  some  of  the  Italian  dialects,  es- 
pecially that  of  Sassari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  This 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  translated  into  the 
Sardo-Sassarese  dialect  by  the  Canon  G.  Spano  (London, 
I860).  Since  then  Prof.  Hugo  Schuclmrdt  of  Halle  has 
written  on  the  same  subject  in  the  journal  called  the  Jto- 
mania. 

The  next  step  backward  lands  us  in  the  Brit-Welsh  pe- 
riod of  the  language,  for  the  study  of  which  our  materials 
are  very  slender.  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds — 
namely,  inscriptional  and  manuscript.  Those  of  the  former 
kind  consist  mostly  of  very  simple  epitaphs  written  in 
Latin,  but  containing  Kymric  names.  Somewhat  over  100 
such  inscriptions,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  which  still 
exist,  are  known,  scattered  over  Wales,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall,  not  to  mention  a  few  in  Scotland  from  Luce  Bay 
to  Edinburgh.  They  are  written  in  Roman  capitals  more 
or  less  debased :  toward  the  end  of  the  period  the  capitals 
are  found  interspersed  with  minuscules  of  the  Hiberno- 
Saxon  type,  so  called,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  customary 
to  write  and  print  Irish  in  this  character,  and  that  it  was 
also  the  character  used  formerly  by  the  English.  More 
correctly  speaking,  letters  of  this  kind  are  neither  Irish  nor 
English,  but  Kymric  or  Welsh,  and  the  inscriptions  in 
question  supply  all  the  successive  gradations  whereby  Ro- 
man capitals  assumed  this  form,  of  which  the  modern  Irish 
alphabet  will  serve  as  a  specimen  (for  the  characters  of 
which  see  IRISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE).  However, 
both  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  had  an  alphabet  of  their  own 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  known  as  the  Ogam  or  Ogham, 
from  its  Irish  inventor,  a  mythical  personage  called  Oylimn, 
nearly  related,  probably,  to  Ogmios,  the  Hercules  of  the 
Gauls.  Most  of  the  early  monuments  of  Ireland  are  written 
in  Ogam,  and  over  twenty  of  those  of  Wales,  Devonshire,  and 
Cornwall  are  partly,  and  one  or  two  wholly,  in  Ogam  ;  they 
cover  the  country  from  Ruthin  in  Denbighshire  to  South 
Devonshire.  In  Wales  the  Ogam  grew  out  of  use  as  early 
as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  whereas  in  Ireland  it  has 
come  down  in  manuscript — a  fact  which  has  not  left  room 
for  genius  to  distinguish  itself  by  discovering  the  key  to  it. 
The  following  is  the  Irish  Ogam,  with  the  traditional  values 
of  the  letters : 


li 


////////////// 


written  on  the  face  of  a  stone,  but  along  the  edges,  which 
are  here  represented  by  the  continued  line  from  »hic-h  ih,. 
digits  hang:  the  \ovvcls  con.-i..t  of  notches.  Lantlv.  th, 
clumsiness  of  such  an  alphabet  precludes  the  probuhilitv 
of  its  baling  been  either  in\  cnted  or  inn  -odu.  •,.  I  ,,n.,  |',nia,n 
after  the  Unman-  had  introduced  their  letters:  an  to  ila 

origin,  it  could  be  shown  to  be,  ba-ed  UN  th..  I'lnenician 
alphabet,  but  the  proof  could  not  here  be  entered  upon 
But  to  return  to  the  inscriptions  themselves.  We  can  b.  -t 


ugam,.W7rn,  mi  nayui  i  unatanu  .•  I  muMim  is  now  Oyiulaf. 

At  Cilgernani    in  the'   same   neighborhiiod  then'   i-   a 

win  -h    re. ids.    '/',-,  ),,v,i«»,'    f'i/i    .\[,irutreni,  and    in   Ogam 

Trennijinn  .Wo 71-1'  Mm/riiri-iii'.    A  tombstone  at  Penma.dino! 

The  other  kind  of  materials  mentioned  consists  of  a  few 
proper  names  used  by  Hildas  and  others  who  wrote  during 
this  period.  They  are  exceedingly  few,  but  very  important 
as  helping  us  to  some  precision  as  to  the  inscriptions  and 
to  tho  assigning  their  approximate  date. 

As  to  tho  early  Welsh  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation, we  have  still  less  to  go  upon:  there  are  a  few  in- 
scriptions of  tho  period  containing  Celtic  names,  which 
are  presumably  of  Kymrie  origin.  Besides  these,  a  few 
names  of  men  and  places  are  handed  down  in  the  writings 
of  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  others.  Beyond  this  lies  the  pre- 
historic period  of  tho  language.  What  it  was  then  like  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  inference,  by  no  means  wanting  in 
ethnological  interest,  but  far  too  difficult  a  question  to  be 
dii-po-cd  of  in  a  few  words.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all 
probability  much  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  Celtic 
languages — and  among  them  Welsh — from  the  other  Aryan 
tongues,  and  from  one  another,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Aryan  settlers  in  the  British  Isles  having  in  the  course 
of  time  and  conquest  absorbed  other  races  speaking  lan- 
guages very  different  from  their  own.  Such  an  absorption 
could  not  happen  to  a  very  great  extent  without  the  dying 
language  of  the  vanquished  producing  a  lasting  effect  on 
that  of  the  dominant  race. 

Jlnce  nnil  Language. — The  Celtic  languages  still  spoken 
are  Welsh,  Breton,  Gaelic  in  Ireland  and  the  Scotch  High 
lands,  and  Manx  in  the  interior  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Among 
the  dead  ones  are  Old  Cornish,  which  lingered  on  into  the 
last  century,  Pictish,  and  Gaulish.  Of  these,  Cornish  has 
left  behind  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  literature,  while 
the  Pictish  words  extant  may  perhaps  be  counted  on  one's 
fingers ;  the  Gauls  have  left  us  a  number  of  monuments, 
from  which,  together  with  other  sources,  a  fair  number  of 
their  proper  names  and  a  few  other  specimens  of  their 
vocabulary  have  been  collected — enough,  in  fact,  to  enable 
one  to  assign  the  Gauls  their  proper  place  in  the  Celtic 
family.  Now,  as  to  tho  modern  Celts  of  the  British  Isles 
and  Brittany,  all  are  agreed  that  they  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  two  branches,  the  one  Kymrie  and  tho  other 
Goidelic.  To  the  latter  belong  the  Irish  and  tho  Gaels  of 
Scotland,  together  with  the  Manx  :  to  the  former,  the  Welsh, 
the  Cornish,  and  the  Bretons.  Then  as  to  the  ancient  Gaels, 
it  is  usual  to  range  them  with  the  Kymrie  nations,  so  that 
the  entire  Celtic  family  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  consist- 
ing of  Goidelic  nations  on  the  one  hand,  and  Gallo-British 
ones  on  the  other.  A  word  as  to  the  terms  Goiittlic  and 
A'ymrir.  The  former  is  derived  from  the  Old  Irish  Goidel 
or  (InedeJ,  "an  Irishman  or  Gael;"  in  modern  Irish  it  is 
spelled  Gfioitlftfalf  with  a  silent  rfA,  which  has  led  to  the 
simplified  spelling  Gael.  The  latter  is  from  the  Welsh 
word  Cymro,  "a  Welshman,"  plural  Cymry,  to  which  may 
bo  added  (!i/mrnrn,  "a  Welshwoman,"  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  earlier  and  longer  forms,  Combroc-s,  from 
Combrag-i,  Combrag-issa :  compare  the  Gaulish  tribe- 
name,  Allohros,  Attithrngei.  In  any  case,  the  Welsh  na- 
tional name  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  Cim- 
bri  or  Cimmerii. 

The  foregoing  classification  of  the  Celts,  however,  is  to 
be  rejected  as  resting  on  a  bad  foundation — namely,  the 
following :  The  Welsh  and  the  Gauls  belong,  it  is  argued, 
to  the  same  Celtic  branch,  because  Welsh  agrees  with  Gaul- 
ish in  changing  911  into  p,  whereas  Irish  has  c.  Thus,  the 
Old  Irish  word  for  four  was  cethir,  while  in  Welsh  it  is 
pedwar ;  and  the  Gauls  called  a  kind  of  carriage  in  use 
among  them  pctnrritum,  a  form  which  is  supposed  to  in- 
volve tho  Gaulish  word  for  four :  the  Latin,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  was  qnatuor  or  qualtuor,  and  the  Aryan  original 
was  probably  ijratvar.  Now,  a  glance  at  the  equivalents 
of  qit  will  serve  to  convince  one  that  this  is  not  the  kind 
of  argument  to  base  an  ethnological  theory  upon.  For 
there  were  Greeks  who  called  four  niavptt,  and  Italians 
who  said  ;>rfiis  for  quniunr;  not  to  mention  the  Roma- 
nians, who  have  made  the  Latin  words  aqua  and  equa  into 


itS&T??1 ;:  •"""'• 
sstta^i^ 

^iur^tt;;:,1,",111'11,"'-''"'  ''"^--'  ••' 
,nci,i.nTbV        '.nd7.u"r.;;i?!r£ 

neeoftiiae— «kal  , 

should  have  made  .,„  into  ,,  ,t  ln.  ^^  „ 

T  tbe  supposition  ih.i  th. ,  ,rr.  „  ,„  „„ 


have  done  . 


tury. 


ii.  , 

H    1 1  Vr "?"; Bo '  ••  •.  ««• 

the  Welnh  at  length  borrowed  name*  with  p  from  the  Ho. 
mans,  they  were  unable  to  write  them  in  Dram  wtlhoM 
inventing  a  non-0g.mio  lynbol.  I.  ih.  ,.„  •„-,„„, 
which  occur  the  nyraboU  uwl  are  diflrrmi,  eo  thai  the 
•cribee  may  be  laid  to  hare  exteuporiied  them  .ich,,ut 
agreeing  on  a  common  one.  The  n.mt.  with  •  are  »ery 
scarce  in  kymrtc  inscriptions  the  ftnt  native  one  Ii  /Ww 
which  occur,  on  a  .tone  near  Trew.frnydd.  In  MerioMtV 
shire:  it  is  probably  of  Ihe  uuae  origin  and  date  mm  ihe 
Vorlipnri  (vocative)  of  Hilda*,  who  wrote  aboet  (h«  mid- 
dle of  the  »!xth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  en  oeran 
more  frequently  on  the  monument*  of  Wale>  »n.i  Cornwall 
and  especially  noticeable  U  the  genitive  -n,«,  Of  th«  word 
for  ton.  Maqui  is  common  al*o  on  tariy  Iri.h  uxmumrnti  • 
in  Old  Welsh  it  ii  always  map,  now  mak,  aad  ia  Old  Iri.h 
it  is  reduced  to  man  or  mar.  And,  among  the  other  IB- 
stances,  may  be  mentioned  the  name  IJutninJmti  uu  a 
stone  in  Pembrokeshire :  the  fir>t  part  V"'"""''.  !•  now 
pemct/H  ;  Irinh,  Crunflint,  ••  whitthead  or  white-beaded,'* 
and  the  Gaulish  equivalent  oecura  on  a  coin  in  He  Siulry'i 
collection  in  the  form  IIENXOOVINAOr—  i.  t.  /V«».,r,,../,... 
As  it  appears  that  there  i*  no  muon  for  diiiding  the 
Celts  into  Goidelic  and  (iallo-Briliidi  nntioni.  we  are  at 
liberty  to  classify  them  more  in  bann»nv  oith  c^'icriiihy 
into  continental  and  insular  Crlts.  and'to  itibdivide  Ihe 
Utter  group  into  (ioidelic  and  Kymrie.  In  olhrr  wordi, 
the  insular  Celt*  may  be  regarded  a«  forming  one  nilion 
long  after  they  migrated  from  tbe  continent  of  Et. 
the  British  Islee :  and  it  wu  only  after  tome  of  them 
crossed  over  to  Ireland  and  settled  thert  that  the  well- 
known  differences  of  language  between  tht  VYrl-h  and  tbe 
Irish  grew  up  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  uf  wpara- 
tion  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Ai  a  matter  of  fart,  the  linguistic 
divergences  usually  relied  upon  by  Ihe  advocates  •  f  tin 
Gallo-British  theory  u  proving  the  existence  of  a  profound 
primeval  difference  between  them,  m»y,  like  the  / 
stance,  be  shown  to  date  after  Ihe  beginning  of  thr  fifth 
century.  This,  however,  cannot  be  entered  upon  hcrr,  aJ 
it  would  be  requisite  to  survey  more  or  less  minutely  tbe 
entire  field  of  Celtic  phonology.  Jon*  RUTS. 

Welsh  Onion,  another  name  for  the  Ciaoi.  ( which  ate). 
Wel'ton,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Clinton  ro.,  la.  P.  8M. 
Welton,  tp.,  Mineral  co..  West  Va.  P.  «27. 
Wel'wiUch  (FREDERICK),  M.  !».,  b.  in  Holland  about 
1810;  became  an  eminent  botanist :  spent  eighteen  years 
in  the  Portuguese  pos»essions  of  Western  Africa,  where  be 
collected  above  40,000  specimens  of  plants,  which  he  brought 
to  England,  and  published  several  works  on  African  botany 
and  on  natural  history.  D.  In  London  Oct.  20,  1872.  In 
1863  he  discovered  at  Mossamedeo,  West  Africa,  a  remark- 
able plant  which  was  named  by  Dr.  .1.  I>.  Honker  Wrl- 
v-it*rhia  mirabilii.  It  is  placed  among  Ihe  flnetaee*.  a 
family  nearly  allied  to  the  conifers  :  is  never  above  a  foot 
high,'though  its  trunk  is  sometime)  si*  feet  in  diameter; 
is  found  only  in  an  elevated  rainless,  stony  plateau  :  attain* 
an  estimated  age  of  abovea  crnlury :  prmlure*  dower-«talk« 
twelve  inches  high,  cones  two  incbee  long,  and  cotyledons 
six  feet  long,  which  extend  in  all  directions. 

Wel'wood  fjA«E»),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Edinburgh.  Pcol- 
land,  in  1852:  educated  al  Ihe  universities  ofGla«gow  and 
Leyden;  accompanied  William  III.  to  England  l« 
came  one  of  the  roval  physicians  for  Scotland,  ind  prac- 
tised with  great  reputation  at  Edinburgh,  where  be  d.  in 
1716.  Author  of  a  FiWi'rnfmii  of  iltr  Rrral*tia»  i*  fay- 
land  (18R9)  and  of  Memoin  of  r»<-  Mot!  Mat'rinl  Tramtnt. 
tiont  in  England  for  tkt  Huvarta  Yrnn  owrrfi'nf  Imr  Hrra- 
litlimi  (1700),  often  reprinted,  commended  by  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  and  edited  in  1820  by  Baron  Manen*. 

Wen  [Ang.-Sax.  *«»],  a  cystic  tumor  occurring  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  frequent  on  the  scalp. 
It  originates  by  the  occlusion  of  a  follicle  of  the  »kle  or 
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scalp,  and  the  subsequent  slow  accumulation  of  sebaceous 
mutter  leereted  bv  the  lining  of  the  steadily-increasing 
OVB|  The  tumor,  therefore,  is  round  and  symmetrical, 
;ind  causing  a  distension  of  the  overlying  skin  or  scalp, 
j-  <m.,oth  and  shinv.  It  may  be  soft,  semi-solid,  or  m- 
dun,t,.,l.  MBOnUnf  as  it.-  contained  sebaceous  matter  is 
fluid  rich  in  pullacrous  fatty  granules,  or  has  bad  its  fluid 
element*  absorbed,  leaving  only  inspissated  and  calcine 
substance.  Tlie  wen  is  a  Inirmless,  non-malignant  tumor. 
Whether  single  n  present  in  large  numbers,  Us  removal  is 
8MJ  and  lurmkn.  The  overlying  tissues  are  to  be  incised, 
n.iiinut  cutting  into  the  wen,  when  with  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  or  a  small  ivory  paper-cutter  the  round,  ball-like 
0,  st  may  be  ]irie,l  or  peeled  out.  If  the  cyst  has  been  cut 
into  and  the  cheesy  contents  evacuated,  the  membranous 
tM  mail  be  sei/.ed  with  forceps  and  gently  drawn  out,  for  if 
left  it  will  refill.  Once  properly  removed,  it  cannot  return. 
K.  D.MUVIN  HUDSON,  .hi.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Wen'ceslas,  or  Wenzel,  emperor  of  Germany  ( 137S- 

1  nun.  b.  at  Nuremberg  Feb.  20,  1361,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg.     He  was  a  weak, 
violent,  and  cruel  character,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
dissipation.     In  order  to  get  money  he  annulled  all  debts 
duo  to  Jews  on  condition  that  the  creditors  should  pay 
from  la  to  30  per  cent,  into  the  imperial  treasury;  and 
when  the  mob  of  Prague  fell  upon  the  Jews  and  killed 
3000  of  them,  he  simply  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
victims.     In  Bohemia,  which  was  his  hereditary  dominion, 
and  of  which  he  had  been  crowned  king  when  only  three 
years  old,  he  ruled  with  the  highest  degree  of  arbitrariness 
and  cruelty.     John  Nepomuk  he  tortured  with  his  own 
hand,  and  threw  him,  hands  and  feet  tied  together,  into 
the  Moldau.     But  in  1393  the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  hated 
him  for  the  partiality   he  showed  toward  the  Germans, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  headed  by  his  own  brother, 
Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  seized  him,  and  held  him  a 
prisoner  at  Prague  for  a  long  time.     He  was  finally  restored 
to  liberty,  but  his  power  was  henceforward  much  circum- 
scribed in  Bohemia.    In  Germany,  where  his  influence  never 
had  been  great,  he  finally  lost  all  authority,  and  when  he 
allied  himself  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
papal  schism  by  deposing  both  Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  the  electors  of  Mentz,   Cologne,   Treves,  and  the 
Palatinate  assembled   at  Oberlahnstein  and  formally  de- 
posed him  (Aug.  20,  1400).     Ruprecht  of  the  Palatinate, 
who  was  elected  emperor  in  his  stead,  was  never  generally 
acknowledged,  but  when,  after  the  death  of  Ruprccht  in 
1410,  Sigismund  of  Hungary  was  elected  emperor,  Wenccslas 
renounced  his  claims  on  the  German  crown,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  title  till  his  death,  Aug.  16,  1419. 

Wen'dell,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.     P.  539. 

Wendell  (JOHN  L.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1784;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Albany  bar,  and  was  for  many  years 
reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York.  D.  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1861.  His  Report*  of  Cases  (26  vols.,  1829- 
42)  and  Digest  of  Cases  (1836)  arc  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession ;  he  also  edited  Starkie's  Law  of  Slander  (Albany, 

2  vols.,  1843)  and  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (New  York, 
4  vols.,  1847). 

Wends,  or  Vends  (f.  e.  "wanderers"),  a  Slavic  race 
of  Germany,  considered  by  some  as  identical  in  race  with 
the  Vandals  (who  are  generally  thought  to  have  been  of 
Teutonic  stock),  and,  with  more  probability,  considered  by 
others  as  the  same  as  the  Vcnedi,  or  old  Venetians.  They 
anciently  inhabited  a  large  part  of  Northern  and  North- 
eastern Germany,  and  figure  much  in  the  accounts  of  the 
early  and  mediaeval  wars  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
mans, by  whom  they  were  finally  overcome.  Some  of  their 
tribes  were  exterminated,  and  the  remainder  were  cruelly 
oppressed.  At  present  the  number  of  Wends  (t.  e.  people 
speaking  the  Wendish  language,  exclusive  of  the  large 
numbers  who  are  Germanized)  is  put  at  140,000,  of  whom 
83,000  arc  in  Prussia  (Liegnitz  and  Frankfort),  and  Saxony 
(the  kingdom)  has  (18"1)  52,097  Wends,  mostly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bautzen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Sloventzi  of 
Austria  (1,260,000  in  number)  are  called  Vinds  also,  and 
their  language  is  called  the  Vindish.  They  are  also  of  the 
Slavic  race.  The  Wendish  language  resembles  the  Czechic. 
There  are  several  dialects — the  Upper  Lusatian,  the  Evan- 
gelical or  Protestant,  and  the  Catholic.  There  are  some 
collections  of  Sorabian-Wendish  songs  and  ballads,  and 
several  good  grammars  of  the  language. 

We'ner,  Lake,  the  largest  lake  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  30  miles  from 
the  Cattegat,  at  an  elevation  of  105  feet,  covers  an  area 
of  2005  feet.  It  receives  the  Clara-elv,  and  sends  its  wa- 
ters to  the  Cattegat  through  the  Gotha-elv.  It  is  connected 
with  Lake  Wetter  by  canals,  and  thus  an  inland  communi- 
cation is  established  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat. 

Wen/ham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.    P.  985. 


Weno'na,  p.-v.,  Marshall  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago  and 
Alton  and  Illinois  Central  R.  Rs.,  100  miles  S.  W.  of  Chi- 
cago, bus  5  churches,  1  bank,  a  good  school  system,  1  new  s- 
paper,  foundry  and  stoveworks,  and  planing  and  flouring 
mills.  The  Wenona  Union  fair  is  held  here,  and  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  State  fair.  P.  about  2000. 

CADET  TAYLOR,  ED.  "  INDEX." 

Wenona,  p.-v.,  Bay  co.,  Mich. 

Wcns'leydale  (JASIES  I'arke),  BARON,  b.  at  Iligh- 
field.  near  Liverpool,  Klighmd,  Mar.  22,  17S2:  graduated 
lit  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ISO:!;  became  a  fellow  there 
1804;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1X13;  be- 
came a  puisne  judge  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  1S28, 
banni  of  the  exchequer  and  privy  councillor  ls:il;  retired, 
and  was  created  a  peer  for  life  under  the  title  of  I'aron 
Wensleydale,  Jan.  If),  1S56,  thereby  giving  occasion  fo  ani- 
mated discussions  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  LorJs  upon 
the  validity  of  this  innovation,  resulting  in  a  report  by  the 
committee  of  privileges  (Feb.  25)  against  the  patent,  and 
the  grant  of  a  new  patent  in  the  ordinary  form  its  liaron 
Wcn.-lcydaleof  Walton,  Yorkshire,  with  remainder  to  him- 
self and  his  issue  male.  D.  at  Ampthill  Park,  Bedford- 
shire, Feb.  25,  1868,  leaving  no  issue,  and  the  title  thereby 
became  extinct. 

Wcn'tletrap  [Ger.  Wendellreppe,  "winding  stair"], 
a  popular  name  for  the  shells  of  the  gasteropods  of  the 
genus  Sralaria,  family  Turritellidic.  There  are  about  100 
living  and  as  many  more  extinct  species.  The  finest  are 
from  the  warm  seas.  S.  pretiofia,  from  China,  is  very  line 
and  lustrous,  and  a  single  shell  has  been  sold  for  $1000 
(200  guineas),  but  its  price  is  now  moderate.  A',  ijm-n- 
liuiilira  is  abundant  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  is  devoured 
by  the  codfish.  These  creatures  emit  a  purple  juice,  like 
many  other  shell-fish. 

Went'worth,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  W.  of  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Area,  454  sq.  m.  It  is  a  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  region,  and  is  traversed  by  various  railways, 
centring  at  Hamilton,  the  capital.  P.  57,599.  . 

Wentworth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.     P.  971. 

Wentworth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Rockingham  co., 
N.  C.  P.  1767. 

Wentworth  (ANNE  ISABELLA  Milbanke).  BARONESS 
and  LADY  BYROS,  b.  in  England  May  17.  17112,  was  the 
only  child  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  and  his  wife  Judith, 
sister  of  Thomas  Noel,  Viscount  Wentworth,  of  whose  large 
estates  she  became  the  heiress ;  married  Lord  Byron,  the 
celebrated  poet,  Jan.  2,  1815,  but  separated  from  him  in 
Feb.,  1816,  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child :  devoted  her 
large  income  to  charitable  objects,  especially  industrial 
schools  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  inherited  the  title 
of  Baroness  Wentworth  1856.  D.  May  16,  I860.— Her 
daughter,  ADA  AUGUSTA,  b.  in  London  Dec.  10, 1S15  ;  mar- 
ried, in  1835,  William,  Lord  King,  now  earl  of  Lovelace, 
and  d.  Nov.  27,  1852.  The  title  of  Baron  Wentworth  was 
inherited  by  her  eldest  son,  BYRON  NOEL  (b.  May  12,  ls:;fi), 
from  1856  until  his  death,  Sept.  1,  1862,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  borne  by  her  only  surviving  son,  RALPH  GOR- 
DON NOEL  (b.  July  2,  1839),  who  is  known  by  the  courtesy 
title  of  Viscount  Ockham,  and  has  several  children. 

Wentworth  (BENNING),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  July 
24,  1696;  graduated  at  Harvard  1715;  became  a  merchant; 
was  frequently  elected  to  the  assembly;  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  1734;  was  royal  governor  from  1734 
to  1767;  made  grants  of  land  in  Southern  Vermont,  oc- 
casioning a  famous  conflict  with  New  York  concerning 
jurisdiction,  and  gave  to  Dartmouth  College  500  acres  of 
land,  on  which  its  buildings  were  erected.  D.  at  Ports- 
mouth Oct.  14,  1770.  The  town  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

Wentworth  (CHARLES  WATSON).  See  ROCKINGHAM, 
MARQUIS  OF. 

Wentworth  (JOHN),  grandson  of  William,  b.  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Jan.  16,  1671 ;  became  a  captain  in  the  mer- 
chant marine;  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  a  councillor 
for  New  Hampshire  1711;  became  justice  of  common 
pleas  1713,  and  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Hampshire 
1717,  the  province  being  then  dependent  on  Massachusetts. 
D.  at  Portsmouth  Dec.  12, 1730. 

Wentworth  (JOHN),  b.  at  Dover,  N.  II.,  Mar.  30, 1719  ; 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  colonel  of  New  Hampshire  militia ; 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  1768-75,  and  Speaker 
1771;  was  chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  committee  of 
correspondence  and  president  of  the  first  convention  1774, 
state  councillor  1776-81,  judge  of  common  pleas  for  Straf- 
ford  co.  1773-76,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1776-81. 
D.  May  17,  1781. 

Wentworth  (Sir  JOHN),  BART.,  LL.D.,  nephew  of  Gov. 
Benning,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Aug.  9,  1737;  gradu- 


WENTWOBTH— WE1UTEB,  v«  >\. 


atcd  nt  Harvard  17.r>">;  went  In  Kngland  as  ;1..,,.Ilt  „(•  u,(. 
pruunee  ITi'i.'i:  obtained  Ilimu^li  the  marqutt  "I  I: 

inghani  tin-  appointment-  i.t'  surveyor  of  the  ktng'i  • 
in  America  uml  that  of  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  whirl, 
hi!  hi'lil  from   171)7  In  177~>:    irave  it"   charter   lii  |l:irtini,iilli 
College:  encouraged  agriculture  and  promoted  ih,. 

Micnt  "f  till!    riilnny  ;    «clll  to  England    :il  tin th.eak   of 

the  Krviilntion  (1775);  was  lieutenant  governor  of  \.,i;i 
Scotia  17U--1SOS,  anil  was.  created  a  baronet  1795.  D.  at 
Halifax.  N.  S.,  Apr.  S,  1820. 

Wcntworth  M.IIIN),  son  of  Col.  John  (1719-Rl),  b.  at 
Dover  July  IT,  17I.">:  graduated  at  II»r\  unl  I7(i*:  na-  a 
member  of  the  committee  "f  sjifety  during  the  Ke\  olution  ; 
sat  in  the  legislature  177B-SI);  was  n  del.  c,,M 

tincntal  ('impress  ITTS-T'.I,  mid  a  signer  of  the  \itirlc,  ,,|' 
Confederation  :  eniiiic-illiir  17s»-,s|,and  State  senator  17s|- 
87.  1>.  nt  Dover  Jan.  1(1,  17s;. 

Wentworth  (Jimx),  nephew  of  Sir  John,  b.  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  II..  in  17<i*;  "as  taken  to  Kngland  about  177. ,; 
eiluoated  as  a  lawyer:  became  a  barrister  at  tho  Inner 
Temple;  published  a  I'mu/ifi'te  Xyttrm  n/  I'lnnlioy  (Lon- 
don. 10  mis.,  1797-99);  was  appointed  attorney-general 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island;  resided  some  years  at  Ports- 
inouth,  where  he  married  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Col. 
Michael  Wcntworth.  and  returned  in  1816  to  London,  where 
he  d.  soon  afterward. 

Wentworth  (.JOHN),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  John,  Jr. 
(17-15-87).  b.  at  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  Mar.  5,  1815;  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  1836;  settled  in  Illinois  1836;  studied 
law  ut  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
I S  1 1  ;  sat  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat  1843-51  and  1853-55, 
and  as  a  Republican  1865—67  ;  was  mayor  of  Chicago  1857; 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention 
of  1861,  and  edited  the  Chicago  Democrat  for  many  years 
previous  to  1861.  Author  of  a  Hittury  <if  the  Family  nf 
Ifotfieorfil  (2  vols.,  1870),  which  is  perhaps  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  all  American  genealogical  works. 

Wentworth  (TAPPAN).  b.  at  Dover,  N.  II.,  Feb.  24, 
1S02  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  was  president  of 
the  common  council  of  that  city  1842;  served  four  years 
in  the  Massachusetts  senate  and  eight  years  in  tho  as- 
sembly ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1853-55,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Loyalists'  convention  at  Philadelphia  1866. 
D.  at  Lowell  June  12,  1875. 

Wentworth  (THOMAS).    See  STRAFFOUD,  EARL  OF. 

Wentworth  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Alford,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1015;  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1636  with 
Rev.  John  Wheelwright;  was  associated  with  that  clergy- 
man in  his  difficulties  with  the  Massachusetts  government 
respecting  the  "Antinomian  "  opinions  attributed  to  him 
and  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson;  took  part  in  the  settlement  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  1639  ;  removed  thence  to  Wells,  Me.,  and 
ultimately  settled  at  Dover,  N.  II.,  where  he  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  church  and  often  preached.  In  1689  he  was 
instrumental  in  saving  Hoard's  garrison  from  destruction 
by  the  Indians.  D.  at  Dover  Mar.  16,  1697.  From  him 
are  descended  all  persons  of  the  name  in  the  U.  S. 

Wentworth  Location,  p.-v.,  Stratford  tp.,  Coos  co., 
N.  H.  P.  38. 

Wentz'ville,  p.-v.,  St.  Charles  co.,  Mo. 

Weogufka,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.    P.  404. 

Wer'dau,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Pleisse,  has  several  dyeing  establishments  and  manu- 
factures of  cloth  and  yarn.  P.  10,326. 

Wer'den,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr,  man- 
ufactures woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  alum,  and 
copperware.  P.  6264. 

Werden  (RF.ED),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Feb.  28,  1818,  in  Penn- 
sylvania; entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Jan.  9,  1834; 
became  lieutenant  in  1847,  commander  in  1862,  captain  in 
1866,  commodore  in  1871,  rear-admiral  in  1875;  commanded 
the  steamer  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  fight  at  Roanoke  Island 
and  at  the  capture  of  Newberne,  and  for  "  gallant  service  " 
commended  by  Rear-Admiral  Goldsborough. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Wer'der,  von  (  AUGUST),  b.  Sept.  12,1808;  entered  the 
Prussian  army  in  1825  ;  took  part  in  the  Russian  campaigns 
in  the  Caucasus  in  1842-43,  and  was  severely  wounded; 
became  a  member  of  the  staff  in  1846;  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  4th  battalion  of  chasseurs  in  1856;  that  of  the 
4th  guard  infantry  brigade  in  1863,  with  the  title  of  major- 
general ;  that  of  the  3d  infantry  division  in  1866,  with  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general,  and  led  this  division  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1866.  In  the 
war  against  France  in  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  stall 
of  the  crown  prince,  but  soon  received  the  command  of  the 
Baden-Wiirtemberg  army  corps,  which  he  led  at  niirth, 
Aug.  6,  1870.  He  conducted  tho  siege  of  Strasbourg ;  was 
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Wer'ner   (ABRAHAM   OOTTUW),  b.  Sept.  JJ,  1TW,  it 
Wehrau,  Vpper  l.nsatle,  where  hi*  father  WM  <tir» 
Broeking-w.irkit ;  studied  at  the  mining  acaden 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipilc,  and  wu  appoint*!  pro* 
fessor  of  mineralogy  in  1815  at  Freiberg,  when  be  d.  June 
30,   1817.     Hit   writing.,  are  not  numerous.  eoaprMag 
only  a  few  minor  books,  or  rmlbrr  paini.hli  • 

liilnfrrn    Kruulrirlttt    drr    fottilint    (1771;    Irmilllaled    into 

English  by  Weaver,  Edinburgh,  184»  i.  .' 

viiil  Htiekreikung  dtr  Gtiiryiarle*  (17- 

ri»  Ukfr  KntitrliHiiy  da-  liiiuyr  (1791 ;  tr»n«lii- 

Huh  by  Charles  Andenton,  Edinburgh,  1*09).      But 

lectures,  to  which  student-  from  all  Knropnin  r.mnttin 

gathered,  he  gained  many  diwi|>le«,  and  bit  theory,  tb«  w- 

callcd  Neptunian,  forms  a  most  important  chapter  in  the 

history  of  geology.     In  IS45  the  Werneriin  Society  wu 

founded   in  Edinburgh  by  one  of  his  ditvipln,  Robert 

Jameson. 

Werner  (FRirnRirn  Lrnwio  ZARHA*IAI>.  b.atKtaln- 
berg  Nov.  18,  1768;  studied  law  at  the  univenity  of  bis 
native  city,  and  entered  the  Pru»ian  civil  rervire  in  I7W, 
holding  office  first  in  Warsaw  till  1805.  then  in  Berlin. 
While  in  Warsaw  he  wrote  in  1800  hin  tret  drama.  \-.*»»« 
iifn  Tti'tli,  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Freemasons, 
and  in  1H04,  the  A".'-ic  nn  tier  O«r«t«,  to  which  MofTmann 
composed  the  music.  In  Berlin  he  wrote  Martin  l.tttltr, 
oiler  ilie  Weike  dtr  Kraft,  and  Drr  t4*tt  t'tkrtnr.  This 
last  drama  is  a  representation  of  Fate  as  the  absolute  ruler 
of  human  destiny — not  the  Mohammedan  fate,  which  may 
fill  the  heart  with  fanatical  enthusiasm,  but  a  peculiar, 
mystic,  and  fantastic  power,  merely  fit  to  strike  the  imag- 
ination with  terror.  The  whole  play  is,  like  bis  other 
dramas,  the  outburst  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  rather 
than  the  product  of  any  genuine  dramatic  or  poetic  talent, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  without  power.  It  made  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  called  forth  scores  of  imitations.  In  1807  he 
resigned  his  olfice  in  the  Prussian  service ;  travelled  in  <ier- 
nuiny.  Switzerland,  and  France  ;  visited  (loethe  at  Weimar 
and  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet;  went  in  1809  to  Rome; 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Apr.  19, 1811 ;  was  or- 
dained a  priest  in  1814;  preached  in  Vienna  during  the 
Congress,  and  made  an  enormous  sensation  by  the  peculiar 
blending,  in  his  sermons,  of  coarseness  and  real  power.  He 
spent  1816-17  in  Podolia  in  the  house  of  Count  Cboloniew- 
ski,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Vienna,  whet*  b* 
continued  to  preach  with  great  effect  till  hif  death.  Jan.  18, 
1823.  His  .<tt*mf/i>*«  Wrrk,.  with  a  biography  by  SohUti, 
were  published  in  14  vols.  (1839-41),  and  contain,  be 
the  above  dramas,  the  tragedies  Attiln,  Wanda,  A  *»tgmmd», 
and  Die  Matter  dor  MattakSer  (1820),  lyrical  poems, 
hymns,  sermons,  etc.  CuwMf  P«n«» 

Werner  (KARL),  b.  at  Weimar  Oct.  4 
painting  at  the  academies  of  Lefpsic  and  Munich  ;  resided 
n  Italv  from  1833  to  1853;  visited  Hpain  in  1H57  and  the 
Orient'twice,  in  1862  and  18«7.     He  devoted  himsdf  to 


S*\*(\  tinu   in  /  «*'     •"".    *•  T.        »A    ,„. 

and  Jmt,nli-m  «»d  tke  Holy  Lnnd,  comprising  » 
published  with  colored  plates  and  tell  at  London  ( 1 

Werner,  Ton  (A*™),  b.  at  Frankf 
Mav  9   1843;  studied  painting  at  the  Academy  of  I 
and  inCarlsruhe  under  Adolph  Schroder:  wo.  •  pme  for 
Ms  l^er  »,/«.  'V-  d8°5>  «J  '.•"^••"  V 
.*../»  "»rf  Frederick  «/  B«d~  *«<.r,.,  .*» J^" 
DealK  (1866) ;  painted  for  the  University  of  EM,  in 
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luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worm,  and  The  X,,ti»n<il  1',,,-Mny 
of  1813;  :iee.,mpunird  the  liermnn  head-quarters  during 
the  Frain-'i  German  war,  and  received  orders  from  the  em- 
peror for  the  execution  of  several  large  frescoes  in  the 
triumphal  monument  in  the  KiinigsplaU  in  Berlin. 

\Vcrnigero'de,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  llol/.eiiinic.  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
.  l,ii,-ks,  and  tiles.  P.  6925. 

We'sel,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Uhine,  is 
stronu'lv  fortified,  an. I  has  a  good  harbor,  from  which 
tteamboatl  plv  t»  Amsterdam,  manufactures  of  nails,  pa- 
per, tobacco,  chemicals,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade.  1'.  is. 51!). 

Wr'ser,  river  of  Europe,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  FiiMa  and  Wcrra  at  Minden,  Hanover,  whence  it  flows 
northward,  und  enters  the  North  Sea  after  a  course  of  250 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  7  feet  of  water 

up  tn  I'.n •!!.  but  large  ships  ascend  no  farther  than  Bre- 

iiierhaf™.  ut  its  mouth,  and  the  river  is  not  of  much  con- 
sequence as  a  road  of  traffic. 

Wes'ley,  tp.,  Will  co.,  III.     P.  924. 

Wesley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  eo.,  Me.     P.  336. 

Wesley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.     P.  1450. 

Wesley  (BARTHOLOMEW),  the  great-grandfather  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  As  his  name  was  written 
Wenllty,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  family  represented  by  John  Westley,  bachelor  in  de- 
grees, rector  of  Langton  Matravcrs,  Dorset,  England,  1481. 
Len  means  a"  field,"  and  Hutchins,  the  historian  of  Dorset, 
speaks  of  a  place  in  that  county  called  Went  Lens ;  this 
may  have  originated  the  family  name.  Bartholomew  Wes- 
ley was  the  aon  of  Sir  HERBERT  WESLEY,  or  Wellesley 
(which  see).  He  was  born  about  1595.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Colley  of  Kildare,  Ireland.  Dr. 
Calamy  states  that  when  at  the  university  (perhaps  Oxford) 
he  studied  physic  as  well  as  divinity.  He  was  rector  of 
Catherston  anil  Charmouth,  two  villages  in  Dorset,  in  1650, 
and  was  ejected  from  both  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
After  his  ejectment  he  practised  physic  for  a  living,  and 
preached  among  the  nonconformists  "as  the  times  would 
permit."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  :  "  He  was  so  affected  by  the 
premature  death  of  his  son  John,  who  was  also  a  minister, 
that  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive him.  This  must  have  been  some  time  after  1678." 
Calamy  says :  "  He  was,  when  an  old  man  and  the  vigor 
of  life  was  gone,  as  tender-hearted  and  affectionate  as  he 
had  been  pious  and  prudent."  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Wesley  (CHARLES),  M.  A.,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  and  Susannah  Wesley, 
b.  at  Epworth  Dec.  18,  1708,  0.  S.  (Dee.  29,  N.  S.).  In 
1716  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  under  his  elder 
brother,  SAMUEL  WESLEY  (which  see).  Whitehead  says: 
"  When  ho  had  been  some  years  at  school,  Mr.  R.  Wesley, 
a  gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Ireland,  wrote  to  his  father 
and  asked  if  he  had  any  son  named  Charles;  if  so,  he 
would  make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly,  a  gentleman  in 
London  brought  money  for  his  education  several  years. 
But  one  year  another  gentleman  called — probably  Mr. 
Wesley  himself — talked  largely  with  him,  and  asked  him 
if  he  was  willing  to  go  with  him  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Charles 
desired  to  write  to  his  father,  who  answered  immediately, 
and  referred  it  to  his  own  choice.  He  chose  to  stay  in 
England."  Southey  says :  "  Mr.  John  Wesley,  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  brother,  calls  this  a  fair  escape.  The  fact  is 
more  remarkable  than  he  was  aware  of,  for  the  person  who 
inherited  the  property  intended  for  Charles  Wesley,  and 
who  took  the  name  of  Wesley  or  Weilesley  in  consequence, 
was  the  first  earl  of  Mornington,  grandfather  of  Marquis 
Wellesley  and  the  duke  of  Wellington."  In  1721,  Charles 
was  admitted  king's  scholar  at  St.  Peter's  College,  West- 
minster; in  1726  was  elected  to  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford.  While  there  he  became  so  serious,  devout,  and 
zealous  that  the  wits  at  Oxford  called  him  and  his  godly 
companions  "Methodists" — a  title  which  had  been  given 
derisively  to  rigidly  religious  persons  a  century  before. 
When,  with  his  brother  John,  he  was  about  to  embark  for 
America  with  Oglethorpe  in  1735,  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Dr.  Potter,  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  next  Sunday 
presbyter  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London.  After  preach- 
ing with  little  success  in  Frederica,  Ga.,  he  returned  to 
England,  reaching  his  native  land  Dec.  3,  1736.  On  Whit- 
sunday, May  21,  1737,  he  experienced  the  "witness  of 
adoption,"  by  which  he  was  raised  to  a  higher  plane  in  the 
divine  life — an  event  which  he  commemorated  in  an  im- 
mortal hymn,  beginning,  "  Oh  !  for  a  thousand  tongues  to 
sing!"  so  popular  among  Methodists  and  others.  Being 
excluded  from  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  because 
of  his  "  Methodism,"  despite  his  High-Church  proclivities, 
ho  began  at  once  to  co-operate  with  his  brother  in  his  great 


work  of  evangelization.  As  far  as  his  health  and  family 
circumstances  would  admit,  he  travelled  extensively  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  was  very  successful  as  a  preacher, 
lint  he  is  chiefly  renowned  as  "the  poet  of  Metnodism." 
He  wrote  thousands  of  hymns  on  every  religious  theme, 
versifying  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  including  most 
of  the  Psalms,  which  beautiful  paraphrases  have  been  pub- 
lished in  The  \Venleijnn  J'n«ft>/\  edited  by  the  present 
writer.  His  hymns  constitute  the  staple  of  the  Methodist 
hymnals,  and  arc  too  well  known  and  too  highly  esteemed 
to  require  further  notice  in  this  place.  I),  in  London  Mar. 
29,  1788.  At  the  conference  which  followed  his  death  John 
Wesley  answered  the  question  "  Who  died  this  year  ?"  thus 
tersely  :  "  Charles  Wesley,  who  after  spending  fourscore 
years  with  much  sorrow  and  pain,  quietly  retired  into 
Abraham's  bosom.  He  had  no  disease,  but  after  a  gradual 
decay  of  some  months  'the  weary  wheels  of  life  at  last 
stood  still."  His  least  praise  was  his  talent  for  poetry, 
although  Dr.  Watts  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  that  single 
poem,  '  Wrestling  Jacob,'  was  worth  all  the  verses  he  him- 
self had  written."  The  last  lines  which  he  composed  were 
dictated  to  his  wife  when  he  could  scarcely  articulate : 
"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 

Who  shall  a  sinful  worm  redeem? 

Jesus,  my  only  hope  thou  an. 

Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  ami  heart; 

Oh  !  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  thce, 

And  drop  into  eternity!" 

He  composed  on  horseback,  in  bed,  anywhere,  on  every 
occasion,  and  wrote  his  compositions  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  pen  and  paper.  Some  of  his  manuscripts  have  fallen 
into  our  possession  :  they  are  written  in  a  neat,  unique 
hand,  in  the  style  of  chirography  prevalent  in  the  Wesley 
family.  Charles  Wesley  was  married  in  1749  to  an  excel- 
lent woman.  Miss  Sarah  Gwynnc  of  Wales,  who  after  his 
death  was  supported  principally  by  his  brother  John.  By 
her  he  had  eight  children,  three  of  whom,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  The  daughter,  Miss 
SARAH  WESLEY,  was  a  woman  of  fine  parts.  Her  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  regard  to  a  ludicrous  anec- 
dote of  her  grandfather  and  his  clerk  at  Epworth  may  be 
found  in  Tyerman's  History  of  .?.  HV«/<  y.  pp.  453,  454. 
CHARLES,  her  eldest  brother,  was  b.  Sept.,  1767,  He  inher- 
ited the  musical  genius  of  his  mother  and  an  infant  brother, 
who  died  before  he  was  born,  and  who  sang  a  tune  and  beat 
time  before  he  was  a  year  old.  In  his  third  year  Charles 
learned  from  his  mother  to  play  on  the  harpsichord.  In 
his  fourth  year  his  father  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Boyce,  a 
leading  musician  in  London,  where  his  astonishing  pre- 
cocity in  music  led  to  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  one 
of  the  king's  singing  boys  in  the  chapel  royal — an  offer  his 
father  declined.  For  half  a  century,  till  his  death  in  1834, 
he  had  no  rival  at  the  organ,  unless  it  was  his  brother 
SAMUEL.  He  was  b.  Feb.,  1776.  At  the  age  of  three  he 
played  "  God  save  great  George,  our  king !"  Fischer's  min- 
uet, which  he  had  caught  from  street  organs.  When  his 
brother  was  playing  he  would  scrape  on  his  little  fiddle  and 
beat  time  to  the  music.  The  best  organists  in  London  took 
pleasure  in  teaching  them  gratuitously,  as  they  could  learn 
anything  and  play  the  hardest  music  at  sight.  Samuel  be- 
came the  foremost  composer  and  performer  of  his  age.  He 
composed  a  high  mass  for  the  chapel  of  Pope  Pius  VI., 
who  thanked  him  in  a  Latin  letter  written  to  the  apostolic 
vicar  in  London.  He  d.  in  that  city  in  1837.  The  service 
of  music  performed  at  his  funeral  was  grand  and  impressive 
beyond  precedent.  Charles  was  never  married ;  Samuel 
was  married  twice.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  children 
— CHARLES  WESLEY,  D.  D.,  late  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  sub-dean  of  the  chapel  royal  of  St.  James's  Palace; 
EMMA,  who  married  an  artist,  and  is  dead ;  and  the  late 
JOHN  WILLIAM,  who  for  some  years  was  a  clerk  at  the  Wes- 
leyan  Mission-house,  London.  By  his  second  wife  Samuel 
had  seven  children.  The  first  of  these  was  Dr.  SAMUEL 
SEBASTIAN  WESLEY,  late  organist  of  Gloucester  cathedral, 
and  the  greatest  musical  genius  in  England.  He  d.  Apr. 
19,  1876.  The  other  five  of  Charles  Wesley's  children, 
named,  respectively,  JOHN,  MARTHA  MARIA,  SUSANNAH, 
SEI.INA,  JOHN  JAMES,  died  in  infancy.  We  have  a  list  of 
51  of  his  living  descendants,  bearing  the  names  of  Wesley, 
Dennis,  Newenham,  Glenn,  Simmonds,  Martin,  and  Bay- 
ley.  (See  Life  of  Charles  Wesley,  by  Thos.  Jackson,  and 
Stevenson's  Memorials  nf  the  Wetley  Family.)  The  poet- 
ical works  of  Charles  Wesley  have  been  recently  edited, 
in  a  series  of  13  vols.,  by  Dr.  Osborn,  London. 

T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Wesley  (Sir  HERBERT).  Two  branches  of  the  Wesley 
family  preserve  genealogical  tables  of  their  respective  an- 
cestry dating  back  to  1350.  From  one  of  those  branches 
sprang  Sir  Herbert  Wesley  (or  Wellesley)  of  Westleigh, 
Devon,  who  married  a  relative.  Elizabeth  Wellesley  of  Dan- 
gan,  Ireland.  From  her  branch  of  the  family  came  Arthur, 


the  famous  duke  of  Wellington.     Sir  ll.-rli.Tt  ;m.|  hi*  wife 

Kli/abclll    had    three    ,-lnl.ln-M       WII.I.IAM.    II  tni-lli-. 

HAUTH.H.IIMKW.  William  married  tin.  .hm^liiiT  .1  .l..hn 
Kdcn  "I  West  Hilckland.  They  had  thioi-  ,  diildrcii— AH- 
Turn,  limiuiKT,  nn.l  WII.I.IAII.  Arthur  died  »ii|i..nt 
llndxet  married  Sir  l-'ranci-  l'ul|,i-.':  William  married  Ann! 
daughter  iif  Sir  Tliiiiiins  I'igotf.  They  hail  l'..nr  children— 
THOMAS,  <> H;K.  1  in  UK  11  ii 'K,  anil  MAIIV.  Nolliin;:  i-  knoH 


n-llgions 

oOeor 


JS3 

'""   'Totl.r-r-    ».-.  . 

M  secretary  t»  th*  SMvamnr  ., 


in  III.-  ,  ..!..i,y.     Tin-  wny 
'    in-;  im.l   n- 


ien  inarrieil  Anne 

Lillii-.     Tln-y  liail  tit  i-  sunn,  who  arc  all  living,  or  were  re- 
cently— to  wit.  KllNKST  (iKilltCK,  I.KWIS   IlKKIIKIIT,  ClIARLKl, 

HKNHV,  nnil  lOinvAiui.  Krnest  Henr^c  h;i.  I, 
years  iii  tin  I  .  S.  lie  was  for  a  while  a  preacher  of  the 
.M.  10.  Clinn-li  in  New  Jersey.  He  has  contributed  some 
|Mn-ti,-:il  pieces  In  the.  Nashville  t'hrintinti  Ailnii-iiir,  anil 
corresponded  with  tin-  oilitor,  tho  present  writer,  affirming 
his  descent  from  the  rector  of  Kpworth.  but  through  which 
of  his  daughters  he  coiilil  not  say  ;  nor  could  hi*  brother 
Lewis  Herbert,  when  interrogated  by  Mr.  (ieorge  J.  Ptcven- 
>-'iii  uf  London,  from  whom  we  have  received  much  of  our 
information  coneetning  the  Wesley  family ;  to  that  they  are 
|iroliably  in  error  in  regard  to  that  intermarriage.  I 
ticorge  has  recently  left  the  M.  E.  Church  for  the  Ba]iti-t. 
Lewis  Herbert  Wesley  is  an  advanced  ritualist,  a  "  inis- 
sioner,"  in  England.  Another  of  the  brothers  was  some 
time  siiu-e  seeking  an  alliance  with  the  Wesley  family  in 
the  ])erson  of  a  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wes- 
ley, chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  grandson  of 
the  poet  of  .Methodism,  who  d.  in  1859.  T.  0.  SIMMERS. 

Wesley  (JOHN),  son  of  Bartholomew  Wesley  (or  West- 
Icy),  and  grandfather  of  the  founder  of  .Methodism,  b. 
about  1636;  educated  at  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  ho 
was  distinguished  for  piety  and  diligence  and  the  successful 
study  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  After  taking  his  degree,  he 
became  a  member  of  a  "particular  church  at  Melcoiube  in 
Dorsetshire,"  by  which  he  was  sent  to  preach  among  the 
seamen  and  at  Uadipole,  near  Weymoutn,  though  not  as  a 
pastor,  but  a  kind  of  lay-preacher.  In  1C5S  he  became  the 


. 

;rt  otheni.  w»<  never  mysrlf  converted  to  «od."  ||.  at*d 
Je  word  "converted"  in  a  peculiar  .«,«..  ||.  ...  .11  th. 
time  a  sincere  .nd  d,,,,,,t  rhri.tian.  full  of  gw-l  work,, 
but  he  had  not  a  clear  sense  of  pardon  by  Ib.  wii.*,.  .? 
the  Spirit,  as  he  lubsequently  had.  II.  says:  ••  I.  th. 
evening  (of  May  24,  IMS,  I  .„,  ytry  „. 

in  Aldersgate  .treet  ( London),  where  ooe  was  rmd- 
ing  Luther's  preface  to  tin  ,,  Komani      Abort 

a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  wai  dmril.ing  Ibe  change 
which  He  works  in  the  heart  tbroui;h  fain. 
felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  Mi  that  I  did  Irurt'in 
(brut,  C  hri.t  alone,  for  salvation  :  and  a*  aMaraix*  ... 
given  me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  rrm  mine,  and 
saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  While  h.  .u 
swking  this  experience— »ii.  May  I,  KM— b.  forced  tb* 
nrst  Methodirt  "  society,"  in  Felt«r  Ijinr.  Lund»n.  Tk« 
following  summer  be  visited  Count  Ziniendorf  and  the 
Moravians  in  Germany  to  study  their  discipline  an 
teniify  his  spiritual  life.  On  his  mum  from  (iennany, 
being  excluded  from  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  U- 
cause  of  his  '•  Methodism."  he  imitated  WhiteMd,  prwttb. 
ing  in  the  fields  and  in  private  house*,  wheraver  ocoulaa 
-<  r\  i-cl.  The  foundation-stone  of  his  first  chapel  was  laid 
in  Itristol  May  12,  17:W.  An  old  foundry  fa  Moordelds, 
London,  was  purchased,  and  opened  for  preaching  NOT. 
11.  1739.  Wesley  says:  "In  the  latter  end  of  the  y«mr 
1739  eight  or  ten  persons  cam*  to  me  in  London  and  de- 
sired that  I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  eome:  this 
was  the  rise  of  the  nmW  •nririy."  From  that  period  to 


bert  Ironside,  bishop  of  Bristol,  who  interrogated  him  con- 
cerning his  ministry,  but  dismissed  him,  saying,  "  I  will 
not  meddle  with  you.  Farewell,  good  Mr.  Wcstlcy."  But 
he  was  subsequently  twice  imprisoned,  and  after  tho  pas- 
sage of  the  Bartholomew  act  in  1661  ejected  from  his  liv- 
ing, and  persecuted  from  place  to  place,  till  finally  he  found 
shelter  in  Preston ;  and  being  called  to  preach  to  a  society 
in  Poole,  ho  officiated  there  as  pastor,  but  still  resided  in 
Preston  to  avoid  coming  under  the  Five-mile  act,  Poole 
being  a  corporate  town.  He  was  several  times  apprehended, 
and  four  times  imprisoned.  He  d.  about  1670.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  bury  him  in  the  church  at  Preston,  but 
the  vicar  would  not  suffer  it.  He  had  a  numerous  family, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  any  of  them  except  his  two  sons, 
MATTHEW  and  S.un  1:1,  (which  see).  His  widow  survived 
him  about  half  a  century.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Wesley  (Jons),  A.  M.,  son  of  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  WES- 
LEY and  SUSANNAH  WKSI.KV  (which  see),  b.  at  Epworth, 
Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  June  17,  1703,  0.  8.  (June  28,  N.  8.). 
When  nearly  six  years  of  age  he  narrowly  escaped  burn- 
ing to  death  in  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Epworth 
parsonage.  He  received  his  early  training  principally 
from  his  incomparable  mother.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
was  Bent  to  the  Charter-house  School,  London,  where  he 
made  great  attainments;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  elected 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Here  he  acquired  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  especially  in  the  clas- 
sics, logic,  and  theology.  Ho  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bishop  Potter  Sept.  19,  1>25,  and  presbyter  i-eft.  22,  1728; 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Mar.  17, 
1726;  during  that  year  assisted  his  father  at  Epworth; 
was  made  (Ireek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  classics 
Nov.  7,  1726;  took  his  M.  A.  degree  in  Feb.,  1727,  and  in 
that  year  he  became  his  father's  curate  at  Epworth  and 
Wroote,  but  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  reside  at  Oxford, 
he  resigned  the  curacy  and  returned  to  Oxford  Nov.,  1729. 
He  then  became  the  head  of  the  society  at  Oxford  composed 
of  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Kirkman,  who 
were  derisively  called  "  Methodists  "  because  they  were  so 
methodical  in'their  lives  and  strict  in  the  performance  of 


various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  few  clergymen  would 
co-operate  with  him,  while  some  repelled  his  followers  from 
theirchurchcs,  he  was  led  to  employ  laymen  to  preach,  though 
not  to  administer  the  sacraments.     The  first  whom  he  em- 
ployed was  Thomas  Maxfleld,  in  1741.   Wesley  would  bar* 
silenced  him  at  first,  but  his  mother  remonstrated,  ti-lling 
him.  ••  He  is  as  surely  called  of  Ood  to  preach  as  you  arc. 
John  Nelson,  a  stone-mason  of  Birslall,  and  others,  soon 
followed.    In  1742,  Wesley  instituted  flntt-mettiuyt — first  at 
Bristol,  where  they  were  originated  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing a  debt  on  the  chapel,  but  as  they  were  found  admirably 
adapted  to  maintain  godly  discipline  and  Christisn  fellow- 
ship, they  became  an  important  and  permanent  feature  of 
Methodism.     He  held  his  first  eonftrtHfe  at  the  Foundry  in 
London  June  25, 1744,  when  there  were  present  four  clergy- 
men, besides  himself  and  his  brother  Charles,  and  four  lay- 
preachers — ten  in  all.     In  Aug..  1744.  he  preaobed  his  last 
sermon  before  the  Cniversity  of  Oxford.     At  the  nut  con- 
ference (Aug.  1,  1745)  only  one  clergyman  beside*  hinuwlf 
and  brother  were  present,  the  other  seven  being  lay-pre«h- 
ers.   The  third  conference  was  held  at  Bristol  May  12,  I74«. 
It  was  attended  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  John  HodgM, 
and  six  lay-preaohers.     The  work  was  then  systematically 
arranged  and  divided  into  "circuits"— seven  In  England 
and  Wales,  none  as  yet  in  Scotland  and  Ireland— and  tb« 
call  and  qualifications  of  preachers  wer«  defined  substan- 
tially  as   in   the  present  Methodist   Discipline.     Twelv* 
"  assistants  "  were  then  recogniied.     Thus  originated  tb« 
great  Wesleyan  system  of  itirttranry.     In  June,  17 
opened    Kingswood   .School,  near   Bristol,  an  institution 
designed  for  the  education  of  preachers'  sons  and  other*. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  vast  system  of  literary  aad 
theological   institutions  which   now  obtains    among   tl 
Methodists.     In    1753.  supposing  that  h*  was  going  t< 
die,  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph :  "  Here  lieth  the  b 
John  Wesley,  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning ;  wh« 
died  of  a  consumption  in  the  flfty-flrst  year  of  bis  age: 
not  leaving,  after  his  debt*  are  paid,  ten  pounds  behind 
him;   praying,  Ood   be  merciful  to  me  an  «nproitabl« 
servant!"    His  friend  Whilefleld,  supposing  him  to  b* 
near  the  grave,  wrote  him  a  touching  le*M», 
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thus  :  "  Eyo  irnnar,  etui  nan  patsibm  fquit.  My  heart  is 
too  hi}!,  tears  trickle  down  too  fast,  and  you  are,  [  fear,  loo 
weak  for  me  tc.  enlarge.  Underneath  you  may  there  he 
(.'liri.-t's  c\cr]asting  arms!  I  commend  yon  to  his  never- 
failing  nicrev.  and  am,  revered  and  very  dear  sir,  your 
nio-t  •fleetionate,  sympathizing,  and  atllidcd  younger 
brother  in  the  gospel  of  our  common  l;ord."  But  Wesley 
lived  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  Whiteficld.  Nov.  IS, 
17711.  At  the  twenty-seventh  conference,  held  Aug.  7,  1770, 
"minute*"  were  adapted  which  led  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  separation  from  the  C'nlvinistie  Methodists,  who 
were  in  connecti'Mi  with  Whiteficld  and  Lady  Huntingdon. 
A  sharp  and  prolonged  controversy  took  place,  in  which 
the  saintly  Fletcher  of  Madelcy  came  to  the  help  of  Wes- 
ley and  defended  his  evangelical  Armini-inism  against  the 
fierce  attacks  of  Toplady,  Richard  and  lion-hind  Hill,  and 
others.  The  result  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  recorded. 
The  \Vcsleyan  Methodists  have  never  since  "  leaned  toward 
Calvinism.'"  When  he  was  fourscore  years  of  age,  naturally 
looking  forward  to  his  death,  and  being  desirous  to  perpet- 
uate the  work  of  Cod  wrought  through  his  instrumentality, 
ho  had  "  the  Deed  of  Declaration  "  executed,  Feb.  24, 1784, 
by  which  the  government  of  the  connection  was  assigned 
legally  to  the  conference,  consisting  of  100  preachers  and 
their  successors  for  ever.  This  fixed  the  ntnlan  of  liritish 
Wesleyan  .Methodism  with  regard  to  both  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. In  1766  two  Irish  local  preachers,  Emlmry  and 
Strawbridge,  began  to  preach  in  New  York  and  Maryland; 
and  at  the  conference  in  1769,  Wesley  sent  to  America 
two  travelling  preachers,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  to  take 
charge  of  the  societies  they  had  formed.  In  1770  he  set 
down  in  the  appointments,  "No.  50,  America."  In  1771 
he  sent  over  Francis  Asbury  and  Richard  Wright,  and  in 
1773,  Messrs.  Rankin  and  Shadford.  As  the  work  increased 
so  rapidly  in  America,  as  the  colonial  Church  of  England, 
to  which  the  Methodists  generally  had  looked  for  the  sac- 
raments (their  own  preachers  not  being  empowered  to  ad- 
minister them),  was  virtually  extinct,  as  the  English  bishops 
would  not  ordain  ministers  for  America,  and  as  Wesley  had 
long  before  repudiated  the  theory  of  prelatical  succession, 
recognizing  the  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  as  to 
order — being  importuned  by  the  American  societies,  he 
provided  them  with  »n  ordained  ministry.  Ho  was  a 
staunch  Episcopalian :  so  he  ordained  Richard  Whatcoat 
and  Thomas  Vasey  as  elders,  or  presbyters,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  superintendent,  or  bishop.  At  a  conference  in 
Baltimore  Dec.,  1784,  Bishop  Coke,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ottcrbein  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and  others, 
consecrated  Francis  Asbury  bishop,  and  ordained  others 
as  elders,  or  presbyters,  and  deacons.  Thus  originated 
Methodist  episcopacy.  At  first,  Wesley,  being  intensely 
loyal,  wrote  against  the  American  "  rebellion  ;"  but  when 
he  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it,  he  wrote  a  powerful 
letter  to  Lord  North,  imploring  the  government  to  stop  the 
war.  When,  therefore,  the  colonies  had  acquired  their  in- 
dependence, Wesley  was  fully  prepared  to  take  this  import- 
ant step.  Speaking  of  the  American  brethren,  he  said: 
"  We  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  lib- 
erty wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free." 
He  abridged  and  modified  the  liturgy,  offices,  ordinal,  and 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  for  the  M.  E.  Church  in 
America,  as,  with  some  changes,  they  are  used  by  that 
Church  to  this  day.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  his  life. 
He  ordained  a  few  ministers  for  special  service  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  he  would  have  ordained  more  of  them, 
but  he  wished  to  keep  his  connection,  as  far  as  possible, 
within  the  pale  of  the  national  establishment.  But  for 
this  he  would  have  organized  his  societies  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  into  an  Episcopal  Church,  like  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  America.  Wesley's  constant  prayer  was  to  lay 
down  his  body  with  his  charge  "and  cease  at  once  to  work 
and  live."  His  prayer  was  answered,  for  he  labored  on  to 
the  last.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him  :  No  man  perhaps 
ever  accomplished  so  much.  He  rode,  chiefly  on  horseback, 
5000  miles,  and  preached  500  sermons  every  year  for  nearly 
fifty  years ;  arranged  and  governed  his  societies,  which  num- 
bered before  his  death  some  80,000  members;  carried  on  an 
immense  correspondence ;  read  every  work  of  note  as  it 
came  from  the  press;  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
grammars  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  lan- 
guages, works  on  logic  and  philosophy,  controversial  trea- 
tises, journals,  sermons,  etc.,  and  abridged  over  100  vol- 
umes for  "  A  Christian  Library."  He  was  never  in  a  hurrv — 
always  cheerful,  deferential  to  women,  and  fond  of  chil- 
dren. His  generosity  was  limited  only  by  his  means.  He 
acted  upon  the  principle  he  laid  down  for  others  :  Make  all 
you  can  by  industry;  save  all  you  can  by  economy;  give 
all  you  can  by  liberality.  When  a  young  man  he  walked 
from  London  to  Epworth  (160  miles)  that  he  might  have 
more  to  give  away.  In  after  life,  though  ho  realized 


£20,000  by  his  writings,  his  personal  expenses  did  not 
average  £100  a  year,  and  he  left  nothing  at  his  death.  His 
life  was  often  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  mobs,  and  his 
delicate  mind  felt  keenly  the  contempt  of  the  higher  classes, 
his  equals,  yet  he  could  say,  None  of  these  things  move 
me.  He  lived  in  constant  activity,  cheerfulness,  and  trus-t 
in  God.  A  lady  once  asked  him,  "Mr.  Wesley,  supposing 
that  you  knew  that  you  were  to  die  at  twelve  o'clock  to- 
morrow night,  how  would  you  spend  the  intervening  time?" 
••  How.  madam:'"  he  replied;  "why,  just  as  I  intend  to 

|  spend  it  now.  I  should  preach  this  evening  at  Gloucester, 
and  again  at  five  to-morrow  morning.  After  that,  I  should 

j  ride  to  Tewkesbury,  preach  in  the  afternoon,  and  meet  the 
societies  in  the  evening.  I  should  then  repair  to  friend 
Martin's  house,  who  expects  to  entertain  me,  converse  and 
pray  with  the  family  as  usual,  retire  to  my  room  at  ten 
o'clock,  commend  myself  to  my  heavenly  Father,  lie  down 
to  rest,  and  wake  up  in  glory."  Like  the  rest  of  the  Wes- 
ley family,  he  was  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  He  published 
several  volumes  of  tunes  for  the  organ  and  voice,  and  quite 
a  library  of  hymns  and  poems.  He  wrote  elegant  hymns 
himself,  and  is  accredited  with  the  admirable  translations 
from  the  German,  French,  and  Spanish  found  in  his  hymn- 
books.  He  was  a  keen  and  judicious  critic,  and  many  of 
the  hymns  of  his  brother  Charles,  Dr.  Watts,  Herbert,  and 
others  were  greatly  improved  by  his  pruning  and  correc- 
tion. He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  tongue  of  slander 
hushed  and  the  hand  of  persecution  stayed,  except  in  rare 
instances,  and  to  win  golden  tributes  from  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Alexander  Knox,  and  other  distinguished  men 
of  the  age.  Knox  closes  an  exquisite  eulogy  of  him  with 
this  sentence:  "I  never  was  so  happy  as  while  with  him, 
and  scarcely  ever  felt  more  poignant  regret  than  at  parting 
from  him;  for  well  I  knew  'I  ne'er  should  look  upon  his 
like  again.'"  His  person  is  thus  described  :  "The  figure 
of  Mr.  Wesley  is  remarkable.  His  stature  was  low  ;  his 
habit  of  body,  in  every  period  of  life,  the  reverse  of  cor- 
pulent, and  expressive  of  strict  temperance  and  continual 
exercise:  and,  notwithstanding  his  small  size,  his  step  was 
firm  and  his  appearance,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
vigorous  and  muscular.  His  face,  for  an  old  man,  was  one 
of  the  finest  we  have  seen.  A  clear,  smooth  forehead,  an 
aquiline  nose,  sn  eye  the  brightest  and  most  piercing  that 
can  be  conceived,  and  a  freshness  of  complexion  scarcely 
ever  to  be  found  at  his  years,  and  expressive  of  the  most 
perfect  health,  conspired  to  render  him  a  venerable  and 
interesting  figure.  Few  have  seen  him  without  being 
struck  with  his  appearance,  and  many  who  had  been 
greatly  prejudiced  against  him  have  been  known  to  change 
their  opinion  the  moment  they  were  introduced  into  his 
presence.  In  his  countenance  and  demeanor  there  was  a 
cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity — a  sprightliness  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits,  and 
yet  was  accompanied  with  every  mark  of  the  most  serene 
tranquillity.  His  aspect,  particularly  in  profile,  had  a 
strong  character  of  acuteness  and  penetration.  In  dress 
he  was  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity.  A  narrow 
plaited  stock,  a  coat  with  a  small  upright  collar,  no  buckles 
at  his  knees,  no  silk  or  velvet  in  any  part  of  his  apparel, 
and  a  head  as  white  as  snow,  gave  an  idea  of  something 
primitive  and  apostolic,  while  an  air  of  neatness  and  clean- 
liness was  diffused  over  his  whole  person."  He  was  two  or 
three  times  "crossed  in  love,"  but,  considering  it  his  duty 
to  enter  the  conjugal  state,  he  married,  in  1757,  Mrs.  Mary 
Vizelle,  a  woman  of  cultivation  and  apparent  piety,  but  she 
proved  a  very  vixen,  who  did  all  in  her  power  to  ruin  him. 
le  bore  her  treatment  with  marvellous  forbearance  till  she 


finally  robbed  him  of  important  papers  and  left  him  for 
ever,  whereupon  he  calmly  said,  A'on  earn  reliqui,  nan  >li- 
misi,  non  rcvncnbo.  She  died  in  1781.  leaving  him  a  ring. 
He  died  in  London  Mar.  2,  1791,  surrounded  by  some  of 
his  preachers  and  other  friends,  exclaiming,  "The  best  of 
all  is,  God  is  with  us."  He  was  buried  Mar.  9  at  City  Road 
chapel,  where  a  marble  tablet  commemorates  his  life  and 
labors.  On  Mar.  30,  1876,  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  showing  their  profiles,  and 
also  representing  John  Wesley  preaching  on  his  father's 
tomb  at  Epworth,  where  he  was  excluded  from  the  church, 
was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Dean  Stanley  in 
the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Job- 
son,  who  designed  the  tablet,  and  others,  who  took  part  in 
the  impressive  ceremony.  Time  works  great  changes. 
(See  Life  of  John  Wfiley,  by  John  Hampson,  by  Dr.  Coke 
and  Henry  Moore,  Dr.  John  Whitehead,  Robert  Southey 
(with  notes  by  Dr.  Curry),  Richard  Watson  (with  "Obser- 
vations on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,"  and  notes  by  the 
present  writer) ;  Vie  rlu  Jifeereiul  Jeun  Wesley  (a  French 
translation  of  Watson's  Life  of  Wesley,  with  notes,  etc.) : 
Isaac  Taylor's  Wesley  and  Methndimi  •  Tyerman's  Life  nf 
Wesley  ;  Dr.  Rigg's  'Living  Wesley;  Journal  nf  John' Wes- 
ley, in  his  Works,  1  vols.)  T.  O.'Si'MMEKS. 


Wesley  (MATTHF.W),  eldest  son  of  .l,,|,n  Wesley,  who 
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mini    WM    a    protliiraie,    and    the   onlv   drunkard    in    the 
family."     I),    in   June,    1787,      (See  '\.    (  laik. '-    !< 
Fumi/;/,  and  Tycrnmn's  Life  of  the  Her.  ,SV,m.   »,,/. 

Wcsloy   (SAMT-Ki,,  PR.),  son   of  JOHX   and   grandson 

Of  BARTHOLOMEW   WKM.M  .  or  WKSTI.KV  (»hieh  >,•!•),  and 

father   of  the   founder   of  .Mclliodi-m.      1:.  at  Winierborn- 

Whitelmrch.    Dorset.    1(1112.     His   education    l.ogan  at  the 
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At  the  cud  of  about  two  years  (hut  academy  wan  broken  up 
in  niii-(;i|iiencc  of  the  persecution  of  the  magistrate*,  and 
\Vi--ley  \va-  M-iit  to  the  famous  uciideniy  of  Chiirles  Morton, 
Ncwin^ton  linen,  where  he  had  De  Foe  for  a  schoolmate! 
Here  he  remained  till  the  summer  of  16S3.  During  all 
this  period  he  was  expected  to  enter  the  ministry  among 
the  nonconformists,  and  he  wrote  satires,  lampoons,  etc. 
ii^'ainst  the  Episcopal  clergy,  encouraged  thereto  by  the 
nonconformist  ministers.  But  after  more  carefully  ex- 
amining the  subject,  he  renounced  nonconformity  and 
entered  as  a  iervitnr  nnd  pnvfifr  ncKnlnrit  in  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1683,  nnd  remained  there  till  1688.  He 
eked  out  his  subsistence  at  the  university  by  his  pen.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  June  19,  1688,  and  seven  weeks 
after  was  ordained  deacon  at  Bromley  by  Dr.  Sprat,  binhop 
of  Rochester.  He  was  first  appointed  to  a  curacv,  with  an 
income  of  £28  n  year.  At  the  end  of  one  year  lie  was  ap- 

ointed chaplain  on  board  a  man-of-war,  with  £70  a  year. 

o  held  this  office  one  year,  during  which  he  began  hit 
Life  nf  Christ.  He  then  held  for  two  years  a  curacy  in 
London,  with  £30  a  year,  which  he  raised  to  £60  by  his  |  .  n. 
At  this  time  he  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  the  eminent 
ejected  nonconformist  divine,  Dr.  Samuel  Anneiley. 
In  Id'Jl  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  South  Ormsby 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  also  acted  as  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  marquis  of  Normandy,  who  desired  him  to  be  raised 
to  an  Irish  episcopate,  but  William  and  Mary  and  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  favored  it  not.  As  Wesley  could  not 
tolerate  the  immoralities  of  the  earl  of  Costleton,  who 
kept  a  mistress  in  his  parish,  he  had  to  leave  South 
Ormsby.  Having  dedicated  his  Life  of  Chrut  to  Queen 
Mary,  she  presented  him  with  the  living  of  Epworth  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  which  he  was  rector  thirty-nine  years, 
and  where  he  d.  Apr.  22,  1735.  For  four  or  five  yean  he 
had  also  the  rectory  of  Wroote,  a  little  village  near  Ep- 
worth, which,  however,  hardly  paid  his  curate.  In  I7H4 
he  resigned  it  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Whitelamb.  As  he 
was  the  father  of  nineteen  children  (some  of  them  twins), 
had  to  assist  poor  relations  (including  his  widowed 
mother),  met  with  many  reverses,  and  never  had  more 
than  £200  n  year  for  his  salary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
sometimes  complained  of  the  res  anf/u*trt  domi.  When 
censured  by  his  brother  for  not  getting  along  better  in  the 
world,  he  referred  to  "  eight  children  born  and  buried,  ten 
living  brought  up  and  educated,"  three  sons  having  the 
best  education  he  could  get  for  them  in  England.  "  He 
can  struggle  with  the  world,  but  not  with  Providence; 
nor  can  he  resist  sickness,  fires,  and  inundations."  He 
wris  a  man  of  great  learning,  of  large  benevolence,  loyal, 
devout,  and  conscientious  in  the  exercise  of  his  sacred 
functions.  He  is  frequently  described  as  a  Tory  and  a 
High  Churchman,  but  he  was  no  Jacobite  or  bigot.  He 
was  the  eulogist  of  William  nnd  Mary  and  Tillotson,  who 
headed  the  Low-Church  party.  He  rejoiced  when  he 
learned  what  his  sons  John  and  Charles  were  doing  at  Ox- 
ford, which  gained  for  them  the  name  of  "  Methodist*  " 


• 


nere  attracted   the   attention   of   I,,.    Spral 
sishop  of  Rochester,  who  took  him  to  hi.  seat  al  Ilromler 

"rr<h    '"h      "'  Digh''  which  """  """h  ''"'  "'"  ••* 


A.  M. 
al 


y    Henry  Dolling.  I  '          '  I™"'"     1Ie  m*'le  n"  attrmpt  to  >i*ak  till  be  WM 

At   fifteen    he  went  to  an  academy  in    London,  where  he     '  y**r"  °'c''  wl"'».  '"ing  ml»ied  |,y 

remained   till   Aug.,  InXl;   was  thence  triin-lern-d   t..  the  '  c*lll'<1  f"r  nilu   '""'">   by  iiamr.hr  rried  « 

Stepney  academy, conducted  by  the  learned  nonconformist  I         "  a  ta°'*'  "Here  am  I,  m»H,. 
divine    Edward    Veal,  one  of  the  Bartholomew  sufferers       '"'"I"  read,  and  laid  the  found  ,•  .  ,,u 

fcctual  and 1  moral  char..  •  ,,e  wa.  sent  to  Wert- 

minster  School,  where  he  was  admitted  kink. .  , 

1707.      He   there   attracted   the   attri 

bliboi 

t 

reli 

elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     After  taking  hi 

he  went  to  officiate  as  usher  • 
We-iininst«r,  and  soon,  by  the  advice 
Atterbury,  entered  Into  holy  orders.  He  became  familiar 
with  Lord  Oxford,  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  and  oth. 
poets  and  statesmen,  though  he  associated  also  with 
Addison  and  others  of  his  class.  He  was  the  uncompro- 
mising friend  of  Atterbury,  and  this  probably  kept  him 
from  preferment  in  the  Church.  In  173J  he  became  head- 
master  of  Blundell's  free  grammar  school  at  Ti»crt,,n, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  Nor.  0,  1739.  He  was 
buried  in  Therton  churchyard,  where  bin  tombstone  bean 
an  iii-rription  which  describes  him  as  a  man  of  uncommon 
wit  and  learning,  eminent  for  piety  and  benevolence,  an  I 
an  excellent  preacher.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  infirmary  set  up  at  Westminster,  now  St.  Oeorge's 
Hospital.  He  belonged  to  the  old  High-Church 
and  did  not  co-operate  with  his  Methodist  brothers.  Like 
them,  he  was  greatly  gifted  in  poetry.  He  began  writing 
charity  hymns  when  he  was  about  twenty  yean  of  age. 
The  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  quarto 
in  1736;  a  second,  with  additions,  was  published  in  I  lino 
in  1743.  A  new  edition  was  published,  with  a  Lift  <>(  the 
author,  by  William  Nichols  in  1*62.  They  consist  of  odes, 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  cpithalamiums,  translations,  hymns, 
etc.,  and  are  characterized  by  great  classical  elegance, 
genial  humor,  sparkling  wit,  and  sometimes  withering 
satire.  He  will  be  best  known  to  posterity  by  his  hymns 
in  the  Methodist  hyinnbook  on  the  Pasrion,  Easter,  to 
God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  <!ho»t.  and  an  esoui-ite 


piece  on  the  death  of  a  young  lady:  "The  morning  flowers 
display  their  sweets."  T.  0.  Sixurni, 

Wesley  (StuAXKAH),  wife  of  the  Rer.  SAMI-KI.  Wm.tr, 
SR.  (which  sec),  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  famous 
ejected  nonconformist  divine,  Dr.  Annenley,  b.  Jan.  20, 
1669.  Before  she  was  thirteen  years  old  she  conformed  to 
the  Church  of  England,  and  in  16MV  became  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Wesley,  to  whom  she  bore  nineteen  childrrn.  Her 
method  of  teaching  her  children  was  peculiar  and  success- 
ful. It  is  detailed  in  a  letter  to  her  son  John  dated  July 
24,  1732.  They  were  not  taught  to  read  till  they  were  nve 
years  old,  when  they  learned  the  alphabet  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  began  to  spell  and  read,  first  a  line,  and  the*  a  rer*e, 
mastering  it  perfectly.  She  was  a  model  matrr/amiliai, 
and  her  famous  sons  owed  much  to  her  wi-c  and  godly 
counsels.  After  her  husband's  death  and  a  short  sojourn 
with  her  daughter  Emilia,  she  resided  with  her  son  John 
in  London,  and  became  hi.«  judicious  adviser  In  carrying 
on  his  great  work.  She  was  the  true  matriarch  of  Method- 
ism. She  encouraged  her  »on  to  employ  lay-pmcben. 


luru,   wmcn   guinea   lor  inem   me  nituiv  01       mv»uuw*«M  '      • 

and  "The  Holy  Club."     Ho  wrote  (Dec.  1, 1730) :  "  I  hear     and  she  was  profited  by  their  ministry.     1 

--••-•         -      that  she  had  a  superior,  intellect  and  a  derout  spinl 

her  last  days  her  experience  was  rich  and  ripe,  and  s 
spoke  clearly  of  the  assurance  of  pardon,  on  which  sh 
previously  been  reserved,  though  she  appears  l»  have  beta 
a  true  Christian  all  her  days.     D.  in  London  July  23. 174J. 
"  We  stood  around  her  bed,"  said  her  son  John.  ••  and  ful- 
filled her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  she  lort  her 


my  son  John  has  the  honor  of  being  styled  the  *  father  of 
the  Holy  Club.'     If  it  bo  so,  I  must  be  the  grandfather  of 
it :  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  had  rather  any  of  ray  sons 
should  be  so  dignified  and  distinguished  than  to  have  the  I  pre 
title  of  His  Holiness."    He  was  a  prolific  author.    His  first  i  a  true  Christ: 
volume  of  poems,  called  Maffyntt,  was  published  in  li>s.i  : 
it  consists  of  humorous  and  satirical  pieces  on  various  sub- 
jects.    He  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the  Athrntnit 
Oazette  and  the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets.     But  his 
great  works   %vcre   The  Life  of  Chritt,  an  Heroic  Poem, 


filled  her  last  request, 

speech, '  Children,  u  * 

of  praise  to  God.'"    An  immense  mnltits«le  atuj«lej  her 

burial  in  Bonhill  Fields,  Aug.  1,  when  her  ton  John  de- 


speech,  'Children,  as  soon  a.  I  am  released  sing  a  p.alm 
'• n.j  •••     An  immense  multitude  attend.- 1  her 
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livered  a.  solemn  discourse.  Her  tomb  has  been  recon- 
structed, anil  nn  appropriate  epitaph  perpetuates  her  mem- 
ory. Dr.  A.  Clarke  says  the  name."  of  only  thirteen  of  her 
nineteen  i-liililren  have  been  recovered:  SAMTKL,  JOHN, 
t'HAHi.i:s  (see  the  foregoing  articles);  SUSANNAH,  b.  Mar. 
::i.  lli'.il  :  d.  .Apr.  17.  liiii:!:  KMII.IA,  b.  1692,  married  an 
apothccarv  at  Kpwnrth.  limned  Harper,  who  left  her  a 
widow.  She  taught  school  ut  Leicester  and  Gainsborough, 
as  she  was  a  good  scholar.  Kor  many  years  before  her 
death  liihniit  1770)  she  re-iiled  at  the  preachers' house  in 
West  street,  London.  She  was  a  poet,  and  her  brother 
John  said.  ".My  sister  Harper  was  the  best  reader  of  Mil- 
ton I  ever  heard."  She  was  a  constant  attendant  at  her 
brother's  chapel,  the  old  Foundry.  ANXKSI.KY  anil  JKDK- 
DIAII  (twins),  b.  1694;  d.  in  infancy.  SUSANNAH  (the 
second  so  named),  b.  1695.  She  was  highly  cultivated, 
but  unequally  yoked  to  Richard  Ellison,  who  proved  "  little 
inferior  to  the  apostnte  angels  in  wickedness,"  so  that  she 
was  forced  to  separate  from  him.  She  had  four  children — 
Joiix,  who  lived  and  died  at  Bristol;  he  left  two  daughters 
and  a  son  —  KI.IZAIIKTM,  who  was  unfortunate  in  lii'e,  and 
was  often  relieved  by  John  Wesley;  PATIENCE,  who  married 
at  liristol,  and  became  a  devout  dissenter;  JOHN  was  a 
respectable  man,  who  resided  in  Bristol,  ANN,  Susannah's 
second  child,  married  Pierre  le  Lievre,  a  French  Protestant 
refugee.  He  left  a  son,  Peter  le  Lievre,  who  was  educated 
at  Kingswood  School,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  died  at  his  living  in  Lutterworth.  He  left  a  son 
who  became  a  clergyman  of  good  character.  Ann  married 
a  second  time — a  gentleman  named  Gaunt,  who  soon  left 
her  again  a  widow.  It  was  at  the  house  of  this  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  in  London,  that  her  mother,  formerly  Susannah 
Wesley,  died.  DKBOUAH  KI.I.ISOX,  married  Pierre  Collet, 
another  French  refugee,  and,  like  the  former,  a  silk-weaver. 
RICHARD  ANNESLEY  ELLISON  died  at  twenty-seven,  leaving 
two  daughters — one,  Mrs.  VOYSEY,  wife  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  had  four  children,  all  respectable;  MARY 
WESLEY,  b.  1696;  married  her  father's  curate  at  Wroote, 
John  Whitelamb,  and  died  in  childbed.  She  was  somewhat 
deformed  in  body,  but  exquisitely  beautiful  in  countenance 
and  angelic  in  disposition ;  MEHETABEL  WESLEY,  b.  at 
Ep worth  169";  d.  Mar.  21,  1751.  She  could  read  the 
Greek  Testament  when  eight  years  old.  She  had  a  fine 
poetic  genius,  and  was  full  of  sprightliness  and  wit,  but  she 
was  unequally  yoked  to  a  plumber  and  glazier  named 
William  Wright,  who  treated  her  badly  and  broke  her 
heart.  For  several  years  before  her  death  she  enjoyed  the 
ministrations  of  her  .brothers,  and  in  association  with  the 
Methodists  closed  her  life  in  triumph.  ANNA  WESLEY,  b. 
at  Epworth  1702;  she  married  John  Lambert,  a  surveyor 
of  Epworth:  MARTHA  WESLEY,  b.  at  Epworth  1707,  in 
1735  married  the  Rev.  Wesley  Hall,  who  became  an  apos- 
tate, an  adulterer,  a  monster  of  wickedness,  whose  demon- 
like  conduct  she  bore  with  superhuman  patience.  She  had 
ten  children  ;  nine  died  at  Salisbury,  and  the  survivor, 
WESLEY,  while  being  educated  at  the  expense  of  his  uncles, 
died  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Martha  (Mrs.  Hall)  was  a 
great  favorite  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  other  learned 
men.  She  died  in  triumph  July  12,  1791,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  her  brother  John,  whom  she  resembled  in  body 
nnd  mind.  KEZIAH  WESLEY,  b.  at  Epworth  1710;  d.  at 
the  house  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hall,  Mar.  9,  1741.  She  was 
a  teacher  for  some  time  in  a  boarding  school  at  Lincoln. 
Like  every  other  member  of  the  Wesley  family,  she  pos- 
sessed a  fine  mind  (though  afflicted  in  body),  and  died  the 
death  of  the  righteous.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  located  at  Macon,  Ga., 
was  founded  in  1836,  and,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  female 
college  in  the  world  that  was  chartered  with  full  powers  to 
confer  upon  females  the  usual  degrees  conferred  by  other 
colleges  upon  males.  It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  been  in 
a  prosperous  condition  for  forty  years,  under  the  control 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Wesleyan  Methodists.  See  METHODISM,  by  ABEL 
STEVEXS,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Wesleyans,  Primitive.  See  METHODISM,  by  ABEL 
STEVENS,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  located  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
is  the  oldest  of  the  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  About  the  close  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century  the  leading  minds  of  that  Church 
became  convinced  of  the  need  of  some  institution  of  col- 
legiate rank  in  New  England  or  New  York  which  should 
be  under  the  auspices  of  their  own  denomination.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  spring  of  1S29  a  joint  committee  appointed 
by  the  New  York  and  New  England  conferences  issued 
proposals  inviting  the  several  towns  within  a  specified 
region  to  compete  for  the  location  of  the  proposed  college 
by  the  offer  of  subscriptions.  In  response  to  these  pro- 


posals, two  large  stone  buildings  in  the  city  of  Middle- 
town,  erected  five  years  before  for  the  American  Literary, 
Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,  but  recently  vacated  by 
the  removal  of  that  institution  to  Norwich,  Vt.,  were  now 
ottered  to  this  committee  as  a  gift,  on  the  condition  that  an 
endowment  fund  of  $40,000  should  be  raised  for  the  new 
college.  This  ofl'er,  accompanied  by  a  Mibscriptiun  of 
$18,000  from  the  eiti/ens  of  .M  i'lillclnun.  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted: the  remainder  of  the  §40,000  was  soon  raised,  and 
the  college  organized  and  chartered  under  the  name  of  the 
Wesleyan  University.  Its  first  class,  numbering  (i.  was 
graduated  in  1833.  At  present  (187fi),  the  faculty  com- 
prises 16  professors  and  instructors:  the  students  number 
176.  Some  three  years  since  the  curriculum  was  judi- 
ciously modified  in  accordance  with  modern  educational 
theories,  and  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  elective  studies.  The  college  now  offers 
three  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each.  The  classical 
course  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges;  the  Latin-scientific  course  omits  Greek,  and 
the  scientific  course  both  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  more  thorough  attention  to  the  modern  languages 
and  to  physical  science.  Nine-tenths  of  the  students  now 
take  the  classical  course.  In  1872  the  doors  of  the  college 
were  opened  to  ladies.  Within  the  lust  decade  the  material 
interests  of  the  college  have  greatly  advanced.  Three  ele- 
gant buildings  have  been  erected — a  library,  the  gift  of 
Isaac  Rich,  Esq.;  the  memorial  chapel,  which  commem- 
orates the  18  alumni  and  students  who  fell  in  the  late  war; 
and  the  Orange  Judd  hall  of  natural  science,  the  gift  of  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  The  total  value  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  college,  as  given  in  the  last 
report  of  the  treasurer  (1875),  is  $400,000.  During  the  cur- 
rent year  a  vigorous  and  hopeful  effort  is  making  to  secure 
a  generous  enlargement  of  the  endowment  of  the  college. 
The  library  numbers  about  27,000  volumes ;  the  observa- 
tory contains  a  12-inch  refracting  telescope  by  Alvan  Clarke 
&  Sons;  finely-Appointed  laboratories,  with  ample  chem- 
ical and  physical  apparatus  and  extensive  cabinets  illus- 
trating the  departments  of  geology  and  natural  history, 
furnish  the  undergraduate  with  unusual  facilities  for  the 
study  of  phvsical  science.  The  presidents  of  the  college 
have  been— Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  1831-39;  Stephen  Olin, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1839-41  ;  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.,  1841-42  ; 
Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  second  term.  1842-51 ;  Augus- 
tus William  Smith,  LL.D.,  1851-57;  Joseph  Cummings, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1857-75;  and  Cyrus  D.  Foss,  D.  D.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  college  is  1 138,  of  whom 
about  950  are  now  living.  C.  T.  WINCHESTER. 

Revised  and  approved  Itij  Cyme  1},  Foss,  D.  1).,  J'l't-sident 
of  Wesleyan  University. 

Wesleyan  University,  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Delaware,  0.,  chartered  in  1843,  and  organized  in  1844 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  ami  North  Ohio  conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church;  has  fine  grounds  and  above  800  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  site  having  formerly  been 
a  noted  watering-place  called  the  Sulphur  Springs;  has  an 
endowment  fund  of  $250,000,  and  has  sold  large  numbers 
of  cheap  scholarships,  and  is  well  provided  with  cabinets 
of  natural  history.  The  presidents  have  been  liev.  Edward 
Thomson,  D.  D.  (subsequently  bishop),  1846-60;  Rev. 
Frederick  Merrick,  D.  D.,  1860-73:  Rev.  Lorenzo  D.  Me- 
Cabe,  1873-76:  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  D.  D.,  inau- 
gurated June,  1876. 

Wesobnl'ga,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ala.    P.  907. 

Wes'sel  (JOHANN),  also  called  Gansfort  (the  name 
of  a  village  from  which  his  family  probably  came),  b.  at 
Groningen,  Holland,  about  1420;  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  Zwolle,  then  under  the  leadership  of  the  cele- 
brated Gerhard  Groot,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  was  sub-prior  of  the  neighboring 
monastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes ;  went  to  Cologne,  where  ho 
learned  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  studied  Plato ;  resided  for 
many  years  at  Paris,  where  he  took  part  with  great  energy 
in  the  controversy  between  nominalism  and  realism,  and 
began  to  teach,  having  Reuchlin  and  Agricola  among  his 
pupils ;  visited  Rome,  and  stayed  for  some  time  at  Heidel- 
berg, teaching  philosophy,  but  turned  more  and  more  de- 
cidedly away  from  the  whole  scholastic  method  based  on 
Aristotle,  and  began  to  be  suspected  of  holding  heretical 
views ;  retired  finally  to  his  native  city,  and  d.  there  Oct. 
4,  1489.  According  to  Ullmann.  he  was  pre-eminently  the 
tbeoloyical  forerunner  of  the  Reformation.  Martin  Luther 
said  of  him,  "  If  I  had  read  Wesscl  before  I  began,  my 
opponents  would  have  imagined  that  Luther  derived  every- 
thing from  Wessel,  so  do  we  agree  in  spirit."  Personally, 
he  escaped  persecutions,  but  his  writings,  by  which  he  lie- 
longs  to  the  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  were  partly 
burnt  by  the  monks.  The  remaining  works  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Luther  in  1522  under  the  title  Farrago  lierum 
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Tkeoloffiearum  :  afterward  by  Johann  Lydius  (1017)      His  I  \«.  Vf.  i 

/.;,:•   has    been    written    bv    rilmanu   (1884)   and   1-ihr   ,„  "'"  S 
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Wcs'»ell»(HKSBrWALiOH),b.atLttchfleld,CoM    r.-i, 

20,  isii'.l;  graduated  at  the   C.  S.  Military  Academy  Jnh          w..., 

1833,  when  appointed  brevet  leoond  lieutenant  of  IZdli! 

fantry.    Mainly  on.  duty  in  gwrlion  until  m7,  he  thcii  "'  " 

terred  fur  five  years  in  Florida  against  the  bottile  S,.mi-     bur*'. 
nolcs;  again  in  garrison  until  1«4«.  he  was  ,,rd.-r,-d  in  ih.t      i;,.,^',',!    I     ' 
year  to  Mexico;  prom,,!,,!  Obtain  Feb.,  Is, 7,  ,,,  W  ,,,. 


company  in  the  operations  of  Uen.  Scott's  army  fnim  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico ;  was,  wounded  at  Contreras 
and  brevetted  major  for  gallantry  on  that  oeoailon  and  at 

Churubuscu  ;  served  on  the  1'aeific  coa-t  l-l;i  ,,|,  ;,n,l  on 
the  N.  \V.  frontier  ISJ5-61,  being  engaged  in  tli, 


;,  and  Phila.l.-l|,|, 

AutU. 
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1730;  gr»dua't*JL.'t  iw«i4^tl*vS?iJ«M|lMift 
WM  manv  V»AM  t>«.i...  .«  v n    ,f     . 
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1'cn-ed  to  North  Carolina,  and  engaged  in  the  actions  at 
Kinston  and  Uoldsboro"  during  that  month,  and  in  subse- 
quent defence  of  Newberno  until  May,  1863,  when  assigned 
t.-i  the  defence  of  Plymouth,  which  place  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Apr.  20,  1864,  after  a  fight  of  four  days,  and 
\V;H  himself  held  a  prisoner  until  August,  when  exchanged, 
and  in  November  appointed  commissary  of  prisoners,  hi 
charge  of  the  draft  rendezvous  at  Hart's  Island  Feb.,  1865, 
until  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  Jan.,  1860.  In 
Feb.,  1865,  he  had  attained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the 
isth  regular  infantry,  with  which  he  served  on  the  X.  W. 
frontier  until  1869.  Brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war.  Re- 
tired Jan.  1,  1871. 

Wessex.    See  HEPTARCHY. 

West,  tp.,  Effingham  co.,  111.     P.  859. 

West,  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.     P.  941. 

West,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     P.  1489. 

West,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  la.    P.  432. 

West,  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.    P.  1985. 

West,  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Pa.    P.  1367. 

West  (BENJAMIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  in 
Mar.,  1730;  was  a  bookseller  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  (luring 
the  Revolution,  and  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  for  the 
Continental  soldiers ;  pursued  mathematical  and  scientific 
studies;  published  an  almanac  1763-93;  furnished  the 
Royal  Society  with  his  observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
1769:  taught  mathematics  in  the  Episcopal  seminary  at 
Philadelphia  1784-86  ;  was  professor  in  Brown  University 
1786-99,  and  postmaster  at  Providence  1812-13.  D.  at 
Providence  Aug.  13,  1813. 

West  (BENJAMIN),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Springfield,  Pa.,  Oct.  10, 
IT'iS,  of  Quaker  parents  ;  displayed  great  artistic  precocity 
in  childhood  ;  studied  painting  at  Philadelphia  1757 ;  prac- 
tised his  art  in  that  city  and  the  surrounding  towns,  and 
also  in  New  York;  resided  and  studied  in  Italy  1760-63; 
settled  at  London  1763;  married  there  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shewell,  an  American  lady,  1765;  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  by  his  portraits ;  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Reynolds  and  of  many  distinguished  men,  and  the  patron- 
age of  the  nobility  and  of  George  III.,  for  whom  he  exe- 
cuted a  large  number  of  religious  pieces  and  pictures  from 
early  English  history ;  was  elected  to  the  Roval  Academy 
1768;  was  its  president  1792-1802,  and  again  from  1803 
until  his  death  ;  enjoyed  a  career  of  great  prosperity,  and 
produced  above  400  pictures.  D.  in  London  Mar.  11, 1820, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  His  best-known 
pictures  were  The  Jiattle  of  La  Hoi/tic,  The  Death  of  Wolfe 
(1771),  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (1802),  and  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse.  A  Life  (1816)  was  published  by  John  Gait. 

West  (GILBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  England  in  1706;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford  ;  was  for  some  time  an  officer  of 
cavalry;  became  clerk  of  the  privy  council  (1729)  and 
under-trcasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  William  Pitt  and  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  his 
cousin.  D.  at  Wiekham,  Kent,  Mar.  20, 1756.  Author  of 
Observations  on  the  History  and  Evidences  of  the  Resnrrec- 
ti'"n  <>f  Jesus  Christ  (1747)  and  of  a  translation  of  the  Odes 
of  Pindar  (1749). 

West  (J.  RODMAN),  b.  at  New  Orleans  Sept.  19,  1822; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  cut  without 
graduating;  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war; 
emigrated  to  California  in  1849,  where  engaged  in  commer- 
cial pursuits  until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  at  which  date 
he  was  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Price  Current ;  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  California  Vols.  he  served  in 
Vol..  IV.— 86 


in  reply  to  Edward^,,  ,>,     j 

We.t  (SAMIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  on  tbo  i.l.nd  of  Martha', 
^•neyard,  Mass  Nov.  u.  |73H;  graduated  at  lUrr.rf 
1771;  was  appointed  chaplain 

T,V  "iVr11 

of  the  Hollii  street 
portion  of  his  career  embraced  th<-  .1. 
Unit 
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as  Unitarian.     D.  at  Bniton  Apr.  10,  180 
Essay,  signed  "An  Old  Man"  in  t|,. 
(1808-07),  and  of  Mveral  published  Mnnurx 

Went  (PTKPHEX),  I).  D.,  b.  at  Toll.n.l,  Conn..  N 
1735)  graduated  at  Yale  College  1745;  ,tudi«l  Uuolon 
while  teaching  school  at  llatfleld,  MM,.  ;  Waiuc  chaplain 
of  Hoodek  Fort  1757  ;   succeeded  Jonathan  Edward*  u 
missionary  to  the  Stockbridge  Indian*  KiS;  wai  uattor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Stockbrid. 
having  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Indian  miuion  1770.  it 
which  date  ho  adopted  the  Hnpkiniian  theological  njun 
ions,  having  previously  been  an  Anninian.     D.  at 


•rjr  only  i 
E»S(il/  on   the  Sfriptttrt   Doctrine  nf  tkt 


Ait  /iir/iiirt/  into  the  (rrnuinl  nail  /m/wrt  nf  I 

(1794),  Tke  Life  nf  Her.  Samuel  Hnpkiot,  It.  D.  (1804), 

and  The  Evidence!  of  the  Divinity  nf  Chriit  (1816). 

West  Ac'ton,  p.-v.,  Middlesex  co.,  Man. 

We§t  Al  Imny,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wabaihaw  co.,  Minn. 
P.  793. 

West  Alexan'der,  p.-v.,  Washington  co.,  Pa. 

West  Alexandria,  p.-v.,  Preble  eo.,  0.     P.  45i. 

Wcst'all  (RirnARn),  R.  A.,  b.  at  ll.-rtf.ird,  England, 
in  1765;  was  apprenticed  to  an  heraldic  engraver  in  Lon- 
don ;  took  evening  lessons  in  drawing  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy ;  became  noted  M  a  water-color  pointer  ;  wan  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Lawrence,  with  whom  he  occupied  a  bouie 
in  Soho  Square,  and  produced  several  higbly-nnUhed  pic- 
tures of  historical  and  poetical  subject*,  but  it  bent  known 
by  his  numerous  illustrations  of  books,  especially  of  Boy- 
dell's  superb  editions  of  Milton  and  Shak*neare.  He  wa* 
teacher  of  drawing  and  painting  to  the  pnncew  Victoria, 
now  queen.  D.  in  London  Dec.  4,  1836.  Author  of  A  Day 
in  Kpriny,  and  other  Potmt  (1808). 

Westall  (WILLIAM),  brother  of  Richard,  b.  at  Ilcrt 
ford,  England,  Oct.  12,  1781;  studied  at  the  Rp.val  Acad- 
emy; accompanied  as  artist  Capt.  M.  Flindcr,  in  lu 
age  around  the  world   1801:   exhibited  in  Brook 
London,  his  collection  of  views  in  China  and  the  Ea>t  In- 
dies, and  was  subsequently  employed  in  making  drawing! 
for  engravings.     D.  in  London  Jan.  21'.  ng  hli 

publications    were  —  IW«   »i    Maarir" 
Views    of    the    Cares   in     YorMirt   (|S|S|.    t'inr,   m 
Thames,  Britannia  Drjiirta,  and  Vieiri  in  London  (I 

West  AI'mond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.    1'. 
799. 

West  Ames'bnry,  p.-v.,  K»«ei  co,  M 

West  Am'well,  tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  \.  J. 

West  Bal'timore,  p.-v.,  Clay  tp.,  Montgomery  co., 
0.    P.  69. 

West  Ban'gor,  p.-v.,  York  co.,  Pa. 

West  Bath,  tp.,  Sagadahoe  co.,  Me. 

West   Bat'on  RonRe,  parish  of  S 
lying   between  Mississippi   River  and   B»yon  Fordo. 
and  traversed  by  Baton  Wuge  OroPM  T#le  and  Opel-»n«« 
R.  R.;  surface  low,  and  exposed  to  inundation  ;  §o 
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WEST  BATON  ROUGE— WESTCOTT. 


La. 


P. 


Staples,  eott.m.  sugar,  and  Indian  corn.   Cap.  Allain.    Area, 
22J  s.|.  in.     P.  5114. 

«r>t  Haton  House,  v..  West  Baton  Kongo  pariih, 
,a  on  tin-  W.  hank  of  .Mississippi  Kiver,  contains  . 
oharahM,  several  ].ublic  schools,  and  1  newspaper.  Large 
quantities  .if  cotton  and  Migar-cam-  an-  grown  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 1'.  7140.  il.  J.  IIVAMS,  El).  "  Si  -HAIl-l'l.ANTEB. 

\\  <->t  Bear  River,  tji.,  Yuba  co.,  Cal. 

Ur*t  Hea'ver,  tp.,  Snydi-r  co.,  Pa.     P.  1131. 

\»  c-t  Bed'ford,  p.-v.,  Bedford  if.,  Coshocton  co.,  0. 

.  I.'.:1. 

West  Bellc'villc,  p.-v.,  St.  Clair  co.,  111.     P.  1679. 

«  cst  Bend,  i>.-\.  and  tp.,  Palo  Alto  co.,  la.     P.  232. 

West  Bend,  p.-v.  an.l  tp..  cap.  of  Washington  co., 
Wis..  on  Konil  du  Lai-  Air-Lino  R.  R..  n  branch  of  North- 
western R.  R.,  34  miles  X.  of  Milwaukee,  contains  6 
flnuvhes.  2  public  schools  and  several  private  schools,  2 
newspapers.  1  saw  and  2  grist  mills,  a  court-house,  4  ho- 
tels. I  marble-fart.  >ry.  I  bank.  3  furniture  establishments, 
an.l  '2  urain-elevatf.rs.  1'.  of  v.  105S:  of  tp.  2111  I. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE,  En.  "  REPI-BLICAN." 

West  Berne,  p.-v.,  Berne  tp.,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
100. 

West  Beth'lehem,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.    P.  1964. 

West  BlacU'stoek,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1278. 

West  Bloom'field,  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.    P.  1143. 

West  Bloomfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  1651. 

West  Blue  River,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  Neb.     P.  89. 

West'boro',  p.-v.,  Jefferson  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.   P.  237. 

Wcstborongh,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  on 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  32  miles  W.  of  Boston,  has  ex- 
cellent schools,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  3  extensive  boot  and 
shoe  manufactories,  and  2  straw-goods  establishments.  The 
milk  business  is  carried  on  extensively.  P.  3601. 

HOLTON  A  THUBSTO.I,  EDS.  "  CHROXOTYPE." 

West  Boyls'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
P.  2862. 

West  Brad'ford,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  1536. 

West  Branch,  p.-v.,  Cedar  co.,  la. 

West  Branch,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  302. 

West  Bran'dywine,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  933. 

West  Brat'tleboro',  p.-v.,  Windham  co.,  Vt. 

West  Bridge'water,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.  P.  1803. 

West  Brom'wich,  town  of  England,  county  of  Staf- 
ford, in  the  centre  of  a  rich  mining  district,  has  large  man- 
ufactures of  glass,  gas,  and  iron  goods,  firearms,  swords, 
cutlery,  and  agricultural  implements.  P.  17,024. 

West'brook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.  P. 
987. 

Westbrook,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.     P.  6583. 

West  Brook'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
P.  1842. 

Wrcst  Brookfield,  p.-v.,  Stark  co.,  0. 

West'brooks,  tp.,  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1449. 

West  Browns'ville,  p.-b.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.  P. 
547. 

West  Brnns'wick,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1163. 

West  Buffalo,  tp.,  Union  co.,  Pa.     P.  1046. 

West'burg,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  la.     P.  519. 

West  Burke,  p.-v.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt. 

West  Bnr'lington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa. 
P.  896. 

West'bury,  town  of  England,  county  of  Wilts,  has 
6395  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  cloth  manu- 
factures and  iron-mining. 

Westbury,  p.-v.,  Victory  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  152. 

Westburyf  RICHARD  Bethell),  BARON,  b.  atBradford- 
on-the-Avon,  Wiltshire,  England.  June  30,  1800;  graduated 
with  high  honors  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  1818;  be- 
came a  fellow  there  and  resident  private  tutor  ;  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  1823  ;  entered  Parliament 
1832  ;  became  a  distinguished  practitioner  in  the  equity 
courts  ;  was  made  queen's  counsel  1840  ;  was  knighted  and 
appointed  solicitor-general  Dec.,  1852  ;  carried  through  the 
Mouse  of  Lords  the  Succession-Duty  bill,  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Reform  bill,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  other  important  measures;  was  attorney- 
general  under  Lord  Palmerston  Nov.,  1856,  to  Feb.,  1858; 
carried,  after  a  formidable  struggle,  measures  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  ecclesiastical  testamentary  courts  and  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  divorce  and  probate  court,  the  judge- 
ship  of  which  was  offered  him.  but  declined  ;  was  a  ser.m.l 
time  attorney-general,  from  June.  ISiU,  until  June  27,  1861, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  chancellorship  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Westbury;  carried  important  measures  of  law  re- 
form relating  to  bankruptcy,  landed  estates,  and  profes- 
sional education,  and  resigned  the  great  seal  July  4,  ISUi. 
D.  July  20,  1873. 

West  Bux'ton,  p.-v.,  York  co.,  Me. 

West  Cain,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  139S. 

West  Carlisle',  p.-v.,  Pike  tp.,  Coshocton  co.,  0.  P. 
175. 

West  Charles'ton,  p.-v.,  Orleans  co.,  Vt. 

West  Cha'zy,  p.-v.,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y. 

West  Chesh'ire,  p.-v.,  Xew  Haven  co.,  Conn. 

West'chester,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  bordering 
on  Connecticut  and  on  Long  Island  Sound,  bounded  W.  by 
Hudson  Kiver.  drained  by  Bronx  and  Croton  rivers,  and 
traversed  bv  Hudson  River.  Harlem,  an.l  Xew  York  and 
New  Haven  R.  Us.  The  surface  is  generally  level  or  rolling, 
but  it  is  crossed  by  several  ridges  of  hills,  and  contains  val- 
uable marble-quarries.  In  1870  the  county  contained  about 
525  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  131.348,  but  in  1873  a  portion 
of  the  county  lying  immediately  contiguous  t.i  New  York 
Citv  was  annexed  to  the  city,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  present  county  is  practically 
a  suburb  of  Xew  York.  Stock-raising,  gardening,  fruit- 
culture,  and  manufacturing  form  the  chief  occupations  of 
the  people.  There  are  nearly  000  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, among  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  for 
iron,  brick,  carriages,  furniture,  clothing,  saddlery,  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds,  sewing-machines,  machinery,  cutlery, 
carpets,  and  breweries.  Horses  and  mileh  cows  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  live-stock.  Staples,  garden  and  dairy 
products,  fruit,  and  hay.  Caps.  Bedford  and  White  Plains. 
Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  131,348. 

West  Ches'ter,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  1364. 

West'chester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wcstehestcr  co.,  N.  Y'. 
P.  6015. 

West  Ches'ter,  p.-r.,  Union  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.    P.  257. 

West'chester,  v.,  Perry  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.  P. 
198. 

West  Chester,  p.-b.,  cap.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.   P.  5630. 

West  Ches'ter,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  S.  C.    P.  2795.. 

West  Cocalico,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  2140. 

West  Colum'bia,  p.-v.,  Waggoner  tp.,  Mason  co., 
West  Va.  P.  778. 

West  Con'cord,  p.-v.,  Essex  co.,  Vt. 

West  Corn'wall,  p.-v.,  Litchficld  co.,  Conn. 

West'cott  (BROOKE  Foss),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Birmingham, 
England,  in  Jan.,  1825  ;  was  successively  scholar  and  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  1848, 
having  carried  off  high  honors  and  several  medals  and 
prizes  both  in  classics  and  mathematics ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1851  ;  was  assistant  master  at  Harrow 
School  185^-69 ;  became  preacher  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  1859;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Peterborough  1868,  canon  of  Peterborough  cathedral  1869, 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  Nov.  1,  1*70, 
and  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen  Apr.,  1875.  Author 
of  Elements  o/  the  Gospel  Harmony  (1851),  being  the  Nor- 
risian  prize  essay  for  the  previous  year,  A  Hlxtiiri/  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  Four  Centuries 
(1855  ;  4th  ed.  1875),  Characteristic*  nftlit  (iun/>i'!  Miraclet, 
being  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  (iospels,  with  Hintiiricitl 
and  Explanatory  Notes  (1860;  4th  ed.  1872),  The  Bible  in 
the  Church,  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Collection  and  Jlecep- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  Churches  (1864; 
3d  ed.  1872),  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  Tktmgkti  on 
its  Relation  to  Reason  and  History  (1866;  3d  ed.  1874),  A 
General  View  of  the  History  of  the  Englinh  lliUe  (1868), 
and  The  Christian  Life  Manifold  and  One,  Six  Sermons 
(1870).  Prof.  Westcott  contributed  several  articles  (in- 
cluding the  important  one  on  the  canon)  to  Smith's  dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  and  is  one  of  the  New  Testament 
revision  company. 

Westcott  (THOMPSON),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  5, 
1820;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar 
1841 ;  has  been  since  its  commencement  in  1848  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Rnnftni/  Dispatch  ;  conducted  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  1863-75,  and  was  a  contributing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  1863-70.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  John  Fitch,  Inventor  of  the  Steamboat 
(1857),  The  Tax-Payer's  Guide  (1864),  Names  of  Persons 
who  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
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WYst  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Lake  co.,  h,,|.     p. 
\>  ,-st  Deer,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1299 
pW«;«t   Di'l'pl",   v.,  Deer  Creek  tp.,  Carroll  'co.,  I,,d. 

\\  cst  Den'nis,  p.-v.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass. 
West  Depere',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Wis.    P.  875 
West  Don'egal,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.' 1130. 
M  i-xt  Karl,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     i'.  |  ^ •• 
West  Ea'liin,  p.  v..  Madi.-on  co.,  N.  Y. 
Wrst  Eau  Claire,  tp.,  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.     P  2452 
West  Eliz'abeth,  p.-b.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.    P  590" 
West  Elk'ton,  p.-v.,  (Jratis  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.   P.  15«. 
Wes'terlo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2384  ' 
Wrst'crly,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Washington  co.,  R.'  I.,  on 
Pawoatuck  River,  5  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,  and  o,, 
.-I,, inn-ton  and  Providence  R.  R.,  44  miles  from  Providence 
DM   I  national  banks,  3  savings  banks,  6  woollen-mills  2 
eotton-mill.,  2  machine-shops  (1  with  foundry,  building 
printing-prMies),  sc-v.-ral  granite-quarries,  8  churches,  a 
graded  and  high  school  with  12  teachers  and  500  scholars 
a  public  library,  1  weekly  newspaper,  gasworks,  lighted 
stm'N,  police  department,  town-hall  and  lock-up,  steam 
and  hand  liro-engines,  2  military  companies  with  armorv 
lodges  of  Freemasons  and  Odd  Fellows,  2  hotels  in  villase' 
it  Watch  Hill  seaside,  5  miles  by  steamboat      P   (1876) 
6708.     The  village  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river/having 
500  bouses  on  the  Rhode  Island  side  and  350  on  the  Con 
nccticut  side.         P.  (1870)  4709. 

GEO.  B.  UTTER,  ED.  "  NARRAOAHSETT  WEEKLT." 
West'ern,  p.-v.,   Linn  co.,  la.,  8  miles  S.  of  Cedar 
Rapid!  and  16  miles  N.  of  Iowa  City,  contains  2  churches 
\\  i:s. .RUN-  COLIBGK  (which  see),  and  1  school,  2  newspapers' 
and  1  flounng-mill.     P.  about  500. 

W.  H.  SHUET,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 
Western,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  III.     P.  1372. 
Western,  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2423. 
West'ern  Australia,  a  British  colony,  comprising 
>le  western  portion  of  the  Australian  continent  from 
i  l-!'Jtn  meridian,  and  containing  an   area  of  978000 
sq.  in.,  with  24,785  inhabitants.     (For  a  description  of  this 
immense  territory  and  its  climate  see  the  article  on  Ai STRA- 
I.IA.)     The  colony  was  first  established  in  1829  under  the 
name  of  the  "Swan  River  Settlement."     It  had  1540  in- 
habitants  in  1832,  4G22  in  IS4S,  8711  in  1852.     Its  growth 
has  been  very  slow,  and  if  a  gold-field  or  some  such  thing 
is  not  discovered,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  more  rapid 
progress.     The  only  source  of  wealth  peculiar  to  the  colony 
Oh  hitherto  has  been  discovered  arc  some  forests  whii'h 
are  said  to  contain  large  quantities  of  timber  suited  for 
ship-  and  house-building,  but  of  this  timber  nothing  hag 
w  yet  appeared  in  the  market,  and  the  sandal-wood  which 
at  one  time  was  exported  from  the  colony  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted in  five  years. 

Western  Branch,  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Va.    P.  5100. 

Western  College  was  founded  in  1856,  and  is  under 

)  control  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
It  is  located  at  Western,  Linn  co.,  la.,  8  miles  S.  of  Cedar 
ttapids.  It  is  supported  by  five  annual  conferences,  and 
5  the :  educational  centre  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in 

a  JNortn-west.  These  co-operating  conferences  are— in 
Iowa,  the  Iowa,  East  Des  Moines,  and  West  Des  Moin...«: 
in  Minnesota,  the  Minnesota;  in  Illinois,  the  Rock  River. 

o  buildings  are  three  in  number,  all  brick.     The  chapel 

building  is  36  by  62  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height.     In 

s  five  recitation-rooms,  two  society-halls,  a  library,  la- 

boratory,  and  cabinet-rooms  ;  also' the  chapel.    Neidig  IU11 

0  by  40  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height.  This  building 
is  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies  desiring  to 
board  themselves.  Lain  Hall  is  a  three-story  building, 
••<  baasment,  and  is  35  by  62  feet  in  site.  It  is  the 
boarding-hall  of  the  college,  and  contains  22  dormitories 
lor  students,  steward's  rooms,  reception-room,  music-room, 
and  the  ladies'  society-hall.  The  faculty,  headed  by  Rev. 
Mekicl  B.  Kephart,  A.  M..  as  president,  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent, professors,  and  principal  of  the  ladies'  department. 
Tutors  and  teachers  are  employed  in  the  subordinate  de- 
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Imperial  government  was,  that  the  emperor  had  DO 
power.     His  position  was  a  name,  his  existence  that  of  a 
shadow.     The  real  power  was  In  the  hands  of  the  reotr.1, 
foreign  and  native,  who  commanded  the  .rale,    and  It 
ested  with  them  only  as  long  as  they  were  victorious- 
when  defeated,  they  became  shadows  themselre..     Tfc«a. 
tilicho  ruled  the  empire  under  Ilonnrins.  Ae'lini  under  Va- 
lentmian  III.,  and  Ricimer  under  M.jorian,  Severn.  ,n,| 
Anthemius.     The  history  of  the  empire  during  ll.i.  period 
is  the  history  of  the  intrigues  between  the  general.,  .ho 
were  put  into  power  by  the  fears  of  the  emperor  or  the 
whims  of  the  empress,  and  of  the  bailies  between  their 
armies,  which  flew  over  the  country  whither  the  wind  blew 
alighting  like  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers  whererer  they  found 
a  green  spot.     The  provinces  fell  off,  and  edabliihed  them- 
selves  in  a  sort  of  independence.     In  418the(iolhf  founded 
an  empire  consisting  of  the  southern  part  of  liiul  and  the 
northern  part  of  Spain,  with  Tou1ou«-  for  il«  cupllil.     In 
451,  Britain  was  completely  abandoned.     In  427  thr  V.n- 
dals,  called  in  from  Ppain  by  the  Rnm.n  governor,  Bonl- 
faeius,  against   his   rival,  Ai-'tius,  conquered   Afrira,  and 
twenty  years  later  they  conquered,  under  tienseric,  both 
Sardinia  and  Sicily.     In  465,  Marcellinai  separated  Dal- 
matia  from  the  empire,  and  made  himself  muter  of  Ibe 
Adriatic,  and  about  the  came  time  .figidns  ruled  <i.ul 
entirely  independent  of  Rome.     Indeed,  when,  in  476,  the 
Roman  senate  pretended  to  reunite  the  Western  with  Ibe 
Eastern  empire,  the  Western  empire  consisted  onlr  of  a 
corrupted,  seven  times  sacked,  and  half-destroyed  city,  and 
so  much  territory  as  Odoacer's  army  could  sweep  oier.  and 
nothing  more;  the  grand  original  building  bad  literallr 
fallen  to  pieces.    ( For  detailed  information  concerning  these 
matters  see  the  special  article!  nnder  the  different  name* 
mentioned.)  CLIO  t  is  Prr«n- 

West'ernville,  p.-v.,  Western  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  X.  Y. 
P.  235. 

West'erville,  p.-v.,  Franklin  co.,  0.,  on  Cleveland 
Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  R.  R.  and  on  Alum  Creek.  II 
mile-  N".  of  Columbus,  has  3  churches.  Otlerbein  I'nivrriilr, 
I  newspaper,  1  foundry,  flouring  and  saw  mills,  -ei  mil 
lumber  and  coal  yards,  and  I  planing  mill.  P.  aboat  1400. 

S.  R.  (iRATBIl.l  .    Kr>.  "  B  t  !>*»." 

West  Fair'lee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.    P.  833. 
West  Fair'vieir,  p.-v.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa. 
West'fall,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Pa.    P.  9M. 
West  Fal'lowfield,  tp.,  Chester  co..  Pa.    P.  1IM. 
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West  Fallowficld,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  503. 
M'i-!.t  Far'mington,  p.-v.,  Trumbull  co.,  0. 
\\  ,.M  Farms,  ]..-v.  and  tp.,  WMtehwtot  co.,  N.I .    1 . 
of  v.  17C.1  :  "f  tp.  V'-'-l-- 


has  an  fto 


Mrs!  I'olicia'na,  parish  of  Central  Louisiana,  bor- 
dcrin.-  ....  MiMiiMippi,  lying  on  the  *,.  banl. :  of  Mississippi 
River,  and  travertid  by  West  Feliciana  R.  R.  burlaco 
level,  soil  fertile.  Staple,  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indian  corn. 
Tap.  St.  I'raueisviilc.  Area,  350  sq.  in.  P.  10,499. 

West 'fit-Id,  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  III.     P.  1396. 

N  <  stfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clark  co.,  111.     P.  1106. 

Wostlirld,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  Ind. 

P.  t'lilS. 

Westficld,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.  P.  1708. 
Westficld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampden  eo.,  Mass., on  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  R.  R.,  at  its  junction  with  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  H.R..9  miles  W.  of  Springlii'ld.  1  he  village 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  excavated  by  geological 
a-em-ies,  :;o'or  40  feet  below  the  surrounding  plain,  3  or  4 
mill's  from  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range  of  hills 
which  form  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. The  Hull's  which  reach  the  limits  of  the  village  on 
the  X.  W.  and  S.  W.,  and  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  val- 
ley, utilized  for  farms  where  not  required  for  building  pur- 
poses, make  \Vestlicld  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  vil- 
lages in  Western  New  England.  P.  in  1875,  8492.  West- 
field  contains  9  churches,  2  national  banks,  2  institutions 
for  savings,  1  public  library,  1  State  normal  school,  1  pub- 
lic hi"h  school,  2  public  grammar  schools,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  The  village  is  supplied  with  water  from  hills 
to  the  N.  W.  by  a  system  of  waterworks  completed  in  Oct., 
1874,  at  a  costof  $243,810,  having  a  storage  capacity  in  the 
reservoirs  of  1885  million  gallons.  The  distributing  res- 
ervoir is  292  feet  above  the  village,  delivering  the  water  at 
an  average  pressure  of  126  pounds  to  the  inch.  The  public 
library  and  free  reading-room  was  incorporated  in  1866, 
and  founded  by  the  gift  of  the  Athenojum  building  to  the 
library  association  by  one  of  the  citizens.  Other  citizens 
provided  for  the  care  of  the  library,  and  furnished  its  shelves 
with  books  and  its  tables  with  current  literature.  It  was 
opened  to  the  public  Jan.  1,  1868,  and  contained  in  Apr., 
1876,8400  vols.  Prominent  among  the  industries  of  West- 
field  is  the  manufacture  of  whips,  of  which  $800,000  worth 
are  produced  annually.  More  whips  are  made  here  than 
in  all  the  country  besides.  The  American  Whip  Co.  have 
the  largest  whip-shop  in  the  world,  own  $70,000  worth  of 
patents  on  styles  of  whips,  process  of  making,  or  machinery 
used,  and  produce  $450,000  worth  of  whips  per  annum. 
The  manufacture  of  cigars  is  another  of  its  most  promi- 
nent industries,  the  total  production  in  1875  aggregating 
18,046,000,  requiring  for  their  production  about  340  tons 
of  tobacco,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  grown  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  Three  paper-mills,  2  producing  fine 
writing  papers  and  1  manila  paper,  form  a  part  of  the 
town's  industries.  At  the  Japanese  mill,  besides  fine  ledger 
paper,  there  is  manufactured  from  all  new-linen  stock  a 
kind  of  thick,  tough  material  impervious  to  water,  resem- 
bling raw  hide,  used  for  making  racing-boats,  machine- 
belting,  pails,  baskets,  trunks,  and  a  variety  of  domestic 
utensils.  The  church-organ  works,  established  in  1844, 
have  built  475  organs.  Another  church-organ  manufactory 
has  its  works  here;  also  steam-heating  apparatus,  flavoring 
extracts,  and  piano-leg  establishments.  Ratio  of  increase 
in  valuation  during  the  last  ten  years,  117  per  cent.;  in 
population,  49.3  per  cent.  P.  in  18'70,  6519.  A.  E.  GIBBS. 

Westfield,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     P.  342. 

Westfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Union  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2753. 

Westfield,  city  and  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.,  59  miles  W.  of  Buffalo,  contains  5  churches,  an 
academy,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  the  Westfield  lockworks,  1 
steam  reaper,  1  handle  and  3  carriage  factories,  4  hotels,  1 
paper-mill,  mower  and  reaper  factory,  3  grist-mills,  water 
and  gas  works,  and  an  efficient  fire  department.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  devoted  to  mixed  farming  and  grazing. 
P.  of  city,  3000 ;  of  tp.  3645. 

F.  A.  HALL,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Westficld,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  4905. 

Westfield,  tp.,  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     P.  800. 

Westfield,  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.     P.  1023. 

Westfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Morrow  Co.,  0.     P.  1322. 

Westfield,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.  P.  of  v.  370; 
of  tp.  912. 


Westfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.     P.  721. 

Westfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marquettc  CO.,  Wis.     P.  DM, 

Westficld,  tp.,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.     P.  1230. 

Westfield  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co..  Me.    P.  To. 

Westfield  Kiver,  in  Massachusetts,  rises  by  three 
branches  (the  N.,  Middle,  and  W.  branch)  in  the  Green 
Mountains  and  their  foot-hills  in  Berkshire  and  Hampshire 
cos.,  Mass.  The  main  stream  commences  at  HuntingtOn, 
.Mass.  Throughout  most  of  its  course  it  is  a  wild,  turbu- 
lent stream,  affording  good  water-power.  It  joins  the  Con- 
necticut opposite  Springfield,  Mass.  In  its  lower  course  it 
is  often  called  the  Agawam. 

West  Fin'ley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co..  Pa.  P. 
1471. 

West  Fitch'burg,  p.-v.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 

West'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.    P.  1803. 

Westford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1300. 

Westford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  eo.,  Vt.     P.  1237. 

Wrestford,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     P.  1341. 

Westford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     P.  801. 

Wrest  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ark.  P. 
1243. 

West  Fork,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  la.     P.  285. 

West  Fork,  tp.,  Monona  co.,  la.     P.  54. 

West  Fork  of  Ivy,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  C.     P.  746. 

West  Forks  Plantation,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.  P.  73. 

West  Frank'lin,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1098. 

West  Gale'na,  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.     P.  591. 

West  Gar'diner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.  P. 
1044. 

West  Go'shen,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  '.i  1 1. 

West  Green'wich,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.  P. 
1133. 

West  Grove  Station,  p.-v.,  Chester  co.,  Pa. 

Westhamp'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass. 
P.  587. 

Westhampton,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1309. 

West  Hamp'ton,  p.-v.,  Southampton  tp.,  Suffolk  co., 
N.  Y.  P.  439. 

West  Han'over,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1044. 

West  Hart'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 
P.  1533. 

West  Ha'ven,  p.-b.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  New 
Haven  Bay  and  on  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  21 
miles  S.  W.  of  New  Haven,  has  3  churches,  an  academy, 
seminary,  and  graded  school,  a  street  railway,  1  newspa- 
per, 4  hotels,  Masonic  lodge,  carriage-pole  factory,  1  plan- 
ing-mill,  coal-  and  ship-yards.  P.  1852. 

II.  I.  THOMPSON',  En.  "  JOURNAL." 

West  Haven,  p.-v.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich. 

West  Haven,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt,     P.  713. 

West  Hem'lock,  tp.,  Montour  co.,  Pa.     P.  396. 

West  Hemp'field,  tp.,  Lancaster  eo.,  Pa.     P.  3688. 

West  Ho'boken,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
heights  160  feet  above  tide-water,  1J  miles  W.  of  Hoboken 
ferry  at  Hudson  River,  directly  opposite  New  York  City, 
has  7  churches,  a  monastery  of  the  Passionist  Fathers,  1 
newspaper,  a  large  silk-hat  factory,  a  street  railway,  and 
about  20  florists,  who  furnish  an  immense  quantity  of 
flowers  for  the  New  York  market.  St.  Michael's  church, 
connected  with  the  monastery,  is  a  handsome  stone  build- 
ing, one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  U.  S.  P.  4132. 

ALFRED  E.  GREGORY,  ED.  "  PALISADE  NEWS." 
West  In'dian  Planta'tion,  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
P.  13. 

West  In'dies,  the  common  name  of  that  archipelago 
which  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  to  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  It 
consists  of  four  groups  of  islands — the  BAHAMA  ISLANDS, 
the  GREATER  ANTILLES,  the  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  and  the 
LESSER  ANTILLES — and  is  described  under  these  separate 
heads. 

West  Jefferson,  p.-v.,  Madison  co.,  0. 
West  Jer'sey,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stark  co.,  111.     P.  1315. 
West  Kil'lingly,  p.-v.,  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
West  Lam'peter,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  1700. 
West'land,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     P.  SS9. 
West  Las   Animus,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bent  co.,  Col.,  the 
S.  W.  terminus  of  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Purgatoire  and  Arkansas  rivers,  has  good  schools,  1 
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Wal>a«h  ami  Western  K.  It.,  2'J  mile-  S.  W.  of  Lafayette 
nnd  1HI  mill's  S.  (if  Chicago,  Inis  '.',  churchi'*.  1  newspaper 
2  hotel.'",  2  mills,  and  good  schools.  1'.  In.,:;. 

H.   H.   (illKdnuv,    K|,.  ••  W.VIIIIEX  TlMKS." 

West  Lebanon,  ]i.-v.,  Grufton  en.,  N.  Ji. 

West  Lebanon,  p.-v.,  Paint  tp.,  Wayne  oo.,  0.   P.  164. 

West  Lib'erty,  \t.-\\,  Muscatine  <•«..  la.,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  Chi.'iiL'"  Hock  Mand  and  I'arilir  and  Burling, n 
('(•Jar  Ka|>id«  an. I  .Minnc'ntii  R.  Rs.,  contains  ',  chun-he", 
({olid  schools,  1  newspaper,  1  flouring-mill,  and  I  hotels. 
It  is  the  centre  for  fine  cattle  in  the  \\C-t.  p.  1500. 

J.  W.  McEt.iiAvy,  Eu.  "  KXTKIII'IIWE." 

West  Liberty,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ky.    P.  142. 

West  Liberty,  p.-v.,  Liberty  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.    P.  :  I ! . 

West  Liberty,  v.,  Liberty  co.,  Tex.     P.  230. 

West  Liberty,  p.-v.,  Liberty  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  West  Va. 

West  Lin'coln,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  111.     P.  3053. 

West  Lo'gan,  v.,  Jefferson  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Ind.    P.  978. 

West  Mac'edon,  p.-v.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. 

West'macott  (Sir  RICHARD),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  in  1775,  son  of  a  sculptor  of  some  eminence, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art;  studied 
under  Canovu  lit  Rome  1793-97  ;  obtained  the  first  premium 
from  the  Academy  of  Florence  1794 ;  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  best  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Italy ;  became  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  1805,  and  an  academician 
181G;  succeeded  Flaxman  as  professor  of  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  1827,  and  was  knighted  1837.  D.  in  Lon- 
don Sept.  1, 1856.  Among  his  most  noted  statues  are  those 
of  Addison,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskine,  Nelson,  the  dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  York,  that  of  Achilles  in  Hyde  Park  and  of 
George  III.  at  Windsor,  and  those  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  Other  admired 
works  arc  an  alto-relievo,  The  Dream  of  Horace,  numerous 
monuments  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  the  groups  of  sculpture  on  the  marble  arch  at 
Cumberland  Gate  and  the  pediment  of  the  British  Museum. 
Several  of  his  academic  lectures  on  sculpture  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Athetueum  (1843). 

Westmacott  (RICHARD),  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Sir 
Richard,  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1799;  studied  sculp- 
ture under  his  father ;  was  in  Italy  1820-26;  was  in  gene- 
ral an  imitator  of  his  father's  style,  but  with  a  preference  for 
mythological  and  religious  compositions ;  was  elected  asso- 
ciate 1838,  and  academician  1849,  and  succeeded  his  father 
as  professor  of  sculpture  1857.  D.  in  London  Apr.  19, 
1872.  Amonghis  bestideal  works  are — Vennt  and  Aicaniui, 
The  Cymbal-Player,  A  Girl  and  Fawn,  Ventta  instructing 
Cupid,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  the  bas-reliefs  The  Blve  fitll, 
Go  and  Sin  no  More,  Tire  Angel  Watching,  on  a  monument 
of  the  Ashburton  family,  recumbent  monumental  figures 
of  Archbishop  Howley  and  the  earl  of  Hardwick,  and  the 
jroup  of  figures  on  the  pediment  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Je  contributed  articles  on  sculpture  to  several  journals 
and  to  the  Encyclopedia  liritannica  (8th  ed.  1859),  pub- 
lished several  of  his  academic  lectures  either  separately  or 
in  the  Atkenteutn  (1856),  and  was  author  of  a  Handbook 
of  Sculpture,  Ancient  and  Modern  (Edinburgh,  1864),  and 
an  essay  Oit  Coloring  Statuet. 

West  Maho'ning,  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    P.  1131. 

West  Man'chester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1824. 

West  M  an 'lie  i  in,  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.    P.  1147. 

West  Maryborough,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.    P.  1189. 

West'meath,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province 
of  Leinstcr,  bordering  on  the  Shannon,  comprises  an  area 
of  708  sq.  m.,  with  78,416  inhabitants,  of  whom  30,158  are 
unable  to  read  and  write.  The  surface  is  hilly,  especially 
in  the  northern  part,  and  much  diversified  by  lakes,  rivers, 
and  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  only  »  small  part  of  it 
is  under  tillage.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  common  crops, 
and  breeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  the  principal  occupa- 
tion. Since  1851,  31,683  persons  have  emigrated  from  this 
county.  Principal  town,  Mullingar,  one  of  the  largest 
military  depSts  in  Ireland. 

West  Med'ford,  p.-v.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. 

West  Med'way,  p.-v.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. 

West  Mer'iden,  railway  station  and  principal  post- 
office  in  the  city  of  Meriden,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on 
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bushes  having  given  refuge  u>  the  l-unM&nEu? 
early  day.  of  the  colony.     The  (own  embcMMth 
office.— namely,  Meri,|,  „.  \v,  -i  M.nden    and  &M 
iden— and  four  diitinct  village»-nanieiY    i|*r 
Meriden,  I'ratt.ville,  and  Hanover;   all  tmttW 
embraced   within  the   city  limiU;    al.o    12  «huV 
whool  district,  and  44  public  Mhool..  J  mtio 
savings  banks,  2  fire  in.ureuee  oompanie.  .1 
weekly  newspaper,,  a  public  library  and  reading. 
the  seat  of  the  State  reform  .chool.  numbering-  4i< 
has  a  gentlemen',  club,  2  hotel.,  a  turner'.  Mef^T. 
J  lodges  of  Mason.  (1  each  of  chapter,  council 
mandery),  3  lodges  of  Odd  Fellow,,  an  encampment, 
of  the  Grand  Army,  a  lodg,  of  Knighu ToTlChTa.     ?hl 
grand  h.t  of  the  town  in  1876  was  $«,7li,70i;    TheV.  wa, 
invested  in  manufacturing  $1,405.324;  in  mtrehand 
trade,  $351,380;  in  bank,  and  in.uranee  S 
were  1887  dwelling,  and  171  mill.,  ,i..re», 'and  m«n.h 
lories.    Meriden  derives  it,  importance  chleflr  from 
manufacture  of  .ilver-plalcd   ware,  malleable  iron  and 
bronie  goods,  lamp-burners,  carriage  and  other  hardware. 
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ing.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  Meriden  repment 
almost  every  commodity,  and  in  point  of  variety  and  num. 
her  are  second  to  none  in  New  England. 

ii  G.  Rir.on,  ED.  "McRiur.t  DAII.T  RETORDEII." 
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West  Mid'dlesex,  p.-b.,  Mercer  eo.,  Pa.    P.  888. 

West  Mid'dletown,  p.-b.,  Washington  eo.,  Pa. 
346. 


P. 


West  Mil'hurv,  p.-r.,  Woroerter  co.,  Man. 
West  Mil'ford,  p.-T.  and  tp.,  Pm»aic  eo.,  N.  J. 
2660. 

West  Mil'  ton,  p.-v.,  Miami  co.,  0. 

Wpst'minster,  city  and  tp.,  oap.  of  Carroll  co..  Md., 
on  Western  Maryland  R.  R.,  28  milei  N.  W.  of  Baltimore, 
contains  8  churches,  the  Western  Maryland  College,  4  publie 
schools  and  several  private  academies,  4  bank*.  2  machine- 
shops,  6  hotels,  gasworks,  a  shoe-factory,  and  2  newspaper,. 
It  is  a  resort  for  city  people  during  the  heated  term.  P.  of 
city,  2310  ;  of  tp.  5227.  W.  II.  RIPPARD,  ED.  "  SMTIKM." 

Westminster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Man.    P. 

1770. 

Westminster,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.  P. 
1238. 

Westminster  (Hi-cn  Lrrrn  Grotveaor).  K.  <:  . 
FIRST  I)i  KK  and  THIRD  MAiKjris  or,  EARL  (inonTesom 
and  BARON  BKLGRAVE,  son  of  Richard,  the  second  marqulf, 
by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter  of  the  flirt  duke  of 
Sutherland,  b.  in  London,  England,  Oct.  1.1,  IMo;  w«« 
member  of  Parliament  for  Chester  1847-69:  tncceeded  to 
the  marquisate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Oct.  .11,  1869, 
and  was  created  a  duke  1874.  He  is  married  to  his  • 
Con.-tance  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  second  duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  is  reputed  the  wealthiest  nobleman  In 
Europe. 

Westminster  (RICHARD  Grot  venor),  MKOXD  MAR- 
(jn-i  or.  b.  in  England  in  1795;  was  known  in  early  life  M 
Viscount  Belgrave;   educated  at  I'brixt  C'hun-h  ("ollcfe. 
Oxford  ;  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Oheiter  an  a 
Whig  1818-35;  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Richard,  the  first  marquis  (1787- 
lord  steward  of  the  queen's  household  under  the  Rn,*e 
ministry  1850-52.  a  member  of  the  priry  council,  and  pos- 
sessed of  real  estate,  mostly  in  London  and  We»tmin»ter, 
valued  at  £21,000,000.     D.  in  London  Oct.  31,  1869. 

Westminster  Abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.    The 
architecture,  the  historical  associations,  and  the   mon 
ments  of  this  remarkable  edifice,  which  may  be  regarded 
pre-eminently  as  the  national  church  of  England,  require 
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separate  notice  and  n  larger  space  than  can  be  allotted  to 
it  in  a  work  of  this  description. 

(1)  Its  architecture  runs  back  to  an  ancient  period,  but 
long  before  any  portion  of  the  present  building  was  in 
existence  there  stood  upon  the  same  spot  a  Saxon  church. 
That  church,  built  within  what  was  called  Thorncy  Isle, 
from   its  being  covered   with   brushwood,  was  connected 
long  before  the  Conquest  with  a  monastic  body  of  the 
licni'dii-tinc  order,  who  named  the  place  of  their  abode  the 
••  Western   Monastery."  or  Westminster,  to  distinguish  it, 
some  SHY.  from  St.  Paul's  in  London,  which  was  called  Kust 
Min-tcr.     The  first  church  here  of  which,  architecturally 
considered,  we  possess  any  accurate  knowledge,  was  that 
built  bv  Kdwurd  the  Confessor,  and  consecrated  Dec.  28, 
Holy  Innocents'  Day,  1065.    Though  built  by  a  Saxon  king, 
it  was  in  (lie  Norman  style,  cruciform  in  shape,  and  exceed- 
ing in  magnificence  any  sacred  building  at  that  time  in 
England:  and  there  still  remains,  under  what  is  called  the 
ju  x-housc,  a  noble  crypt  pertaining  to  the  Norman  struc- 
ture.    Henry  III.  rebuilt  the  greater  part  of  the  abbey 
church  in  the  style  denominated  Early  English:  and  it  is 
his  work  we  continue  to  behold  in  the  transepts  and  the 
choir,  which  worthily  call  forth  the  admiration  of  all  vis- 
itors whether  of  the  Old  or  the  New  World.     He  hail  pre- 
viously raised  a  Lady  chapel  at  the  E.  end  ;  and  then,  when 
he  erected  the  new  choir  and  transepts,  he  transferred  the 
high  altar  to  the  place  it  now  occupies,  and  reared  behind — 
between  it  and  the  Lady  chapel — a  lofty  shrine,  to  which  he 
removed  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     That  shrine, 
somewhat  mutilated,  still  remains.    The  Norman  nave  was 
not  removed  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  present  nave  and  aisles  were  commenced  in  a 
style  corresponding  with  the  architecture  of  Henry  III.'s 
abbey.    The  W.  front  and  its  grand  window,  as  well  as  the 
completion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  belong  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.    Henry  VII.  pulled  down  the  Lady 
chapel,  and  built  that  which  now  bears  his  name,  a  charming 
specimen  of  the  florid  architecture  of  the  period — i'.  r.  Late 
Perpendicular — with  richly-mullioned  windows  and  elab- 
orately groined  and  fretted  roof.    The  gates  are  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  metal-work.     Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the 
architect  of  the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers,  which 
are  by  no  means  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  glorious 
pile.     The  extreme  length  of  the  whole  is  511  feet,  and 
the  width  across  the  transepts  203.    The  width  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  is  79  feet;  of  the  choir,  38  ;  and  of  Henry  VII. 's 
chapel,  70.     The  height  of  the  roof  is  102  feet,  an  unusual 
elevation  in  England.    There  were  cloisters  to  the  Norman 
abbey,  but  those  which  now  afford  such  a  pleasant  shade 
on  a  hot  summer's  day  were  built  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.     The  chapter-house  is  an  architec- 
tural gem,  lately  restored  after  long  neglect,  and,  when  the 
stained  glass  is  inserted  in  the  windows,  will  defy  com- 
parison  with  all  other  edifices  of  the  same  description. 
The  exquisitely-carved  'screen  at  the  back  of  the  altar  was 
erected  recently.      The  architecture  of  the  abbey  has  of 
late  engaged  the  attention  of  well-skilled  archaeologists, 
and  the  results  of  their  study  are  well  preserved  in  a  vol- 
ume of  Gleaiiiuyt  edited  by  Gilbert  Scott  and  published 
in  1863. 

(2)  The  historical  associations  of  the  Abbey  can  be  but 
imperfectly  specified  in  this  work  :  they  can  be  best  stud- 
ied in  Dr.  Stanley's  Memarinh,  Westminster  is  the  place 
where  the  sovereigns  of  England  have  been  crowned  ever 
since  the  Conquest;  therefore,  the  grandest  pageants  of 
the  kingdom  have  been  exhibited  before  multitudes  of 
spectators  within  the  time-honored  walls.  The  coronation- 
stone  brought  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  may  still  be 
seen  under  the  coronation-chair  used  by  Richard  II.,  which 
ever  since,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  has  been  occupied 
by  the  English  sovereigns  during  the  solemnity  of  their 
inauguration.  The  funerals  of  kings  and  queens'have  also 
taken  place  in  the  minster.  The  remains  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  never  wore  the  crown,  were  for  a  time  deposited 
in  a  vault  under  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  with  a  pomp  which 
royalty  could  not  exceed.  In  the  chapter-house  the  Com- 
mons met  when  that  body  became  an  assembly  distinct 
from  the  Lords,  and  repeated  their  sittings  there  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  history  of  the 
abbey  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the  English  Reformation. 
One  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  Thomas  Bilney,  was  ar- 
raigned before  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  Westminster  chap- 
ter-house. The  abbey  fell  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  and  the  abbot  was  succeeded  by  a  dean. 
For  a  short  time  Westminster  had  a  bishop,  but  the  experi- 
ment proved  unsuccessful.  In  Queen  Mary's  time  the-abbey 
was  restored,  but  after  Elizabeth's  accession  the  present  in- 
stitution of  dean  and  chapter  was  established.  Convoca- 
tions were  transferred  to  Westminster  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  That  which  acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy 
was  held  here.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  bishops  met 


in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel.  In  Charles  I.'g  reign  both  bouses 
were  gathered  together  under  its  beautiful  roof  to  hear  a 
speech  from  Archbishop  Laud.  In  the  Jerusalem  chamber 
wo  find  the  bishops  debating  the  final  alterations  made 
in  the  liook  of  Common  Prayer  in  1662;  and  afterward 
some  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Convocation  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne  occurred  in  the  chamber  itself,  or  in  thut  part  of  the 
abbey  where  the  lower  house  had  been  convened.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  abbey  have  followed  those  of  the  milieu,  and 
therefore  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  held  in  the  Jeru- 
salem chamber,  and  during  the  civil  wars  and  Common- 
wealth, Episcopalian  worship  was  interrupted,  Presbyte- 
rians and  Independents  occupied  the  pulpit :  and  with  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  worship  began  to  (low  back  into 
the  former  channels.  Since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  of  course  been  the  formu- 
lary of  devotion  used  by  the  clergy  in  this  ancient  edi- 
fice. But  since  the  present  respected  dean,  Dr.  Stanley, 
has  occupied  his  post,  proceedings  have  occurred  in  the 
abbey  of  national  interest,  and  in  harmony  with  that  cath- 
olic spirit  which  ought  to  preside  over  the  religious  offices 
conducted  in  a  national  temple.  Sermons  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings have  been  preached  to  vast  audiences ;  and  for  the 
last  three  years  (written  in  1875)  on  the  evening  of  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  Nov.  30,  set  apart  for  intercession  on  be- 
half of  missions,  a  layman  professor,  Max  M'dller,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  Dr.  Caird,  and  a  Congregational  mis- 
sionary, Dr.  Moflat,  have  delivered  lectures  from  the  lectern 
in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

(3)  The  tombs  and  monuments  in  the  abbey  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  the  life-stories  of  those  who  are  buried 
under  the  pavement  or  commemorated  on  the  walls  would 
form  a  national  biography.  Some  of  the  principal  are 
grouped  together  according  to  the  grounds  on  which  his- 
tory builds  their  fame.  Sovereigns  and  members  of  royal 
families  have  graves  and  tombs  in  the  chapels  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  Henry  VII.  Kdward  himself  slumbers 
under  the  shrine  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is,  curi- 
ous as  a  work  of  art  belonging  to  the  age  of  Henry  III. 
On  the  N.  side  that  king  sleeps,  ami  next  to  him  Edward 
I.  On  the  S.  side  lie  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  and  to 
the  E.  Henry  V.  in  the  beautiful  chantry  named  after  him. 
In  the  midst  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  the  founder  and  his 
wife  repose  side  by  side;  at  the  W.  end  is  the  sepulchre  of 
Edward  VI.  In  the  N.  aisle  arc  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
sister  Mary ;  in  the  opposite  aisle  is  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Close  to  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.  we  meet  with  the  grave 
of  King  James;  Charles  II.  is  buried  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
N.  aisle.  His  grave  is  unmarked;  so  is  that  of  William 
III.  Queen  Anne  was  laid  next  her  sister  Mary  in  the 
southern  aisle.  George  II.  was  the  last  of  the  kings  in- 
terred in  the  abbey.  The  interment  was  in  Henry's  chapel. 
Some  of  the  buried  sovereigns  have  monuments.  Several 
members  of  the  royal  families  lie  near  their  relatives.  The 
N.  transept  is  distinguished  as  the  resting-place  of  emi- 
nent statesmen— Pitt,  Fox,  Wilberforcc,  Cunning.  Pec],  Pal- 
merston.  The  S.  transept  is  marked  by  the  world-known 
"  Poets'  Corner,"  perhaps  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
whole  building.  Here  lie  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Beaumont, 
Ben  Jonson,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Addison  ;  also  hard  by  are 
monuments  to  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Isaac  Watts,  Goldsmith, 
and  Johnson.  Numbers  of  generals,  admirals,  courtiers, 
divines,  men  of  letters,  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages are  covered  by  the  marble  pavement  or  have  memo- 
rials of  them  by  the  pillars  or  on  the  walls.  Two  slabs  on 
the  central  floor  of  the  nave,  lately  inserted,  mark  the  last 
home  of  George  Stephenson  and  David  Livingstone.  It 
may  be  added  that  some  of  the  monuments  arc  much  more 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  sculpture  than  from  inter- 
est attaching  to  the  names  they  bear.  JOHN  SrorGiiTox. 

Westminster  Assembly.  This  famous  Assembly,  if 
it  does  not  form  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Protestantism, 
has  exercised  a  great  and  lasting  influence  on  the  history 
and  development  of  American  as  well  as  of  British  Prcsby- 
terianism,  and  its  symbolical  books  are  still  regarded  with 
veneration  by  almost  all  English-speaking  Presbyterian 
churches  throughout  the  world.  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  king,  it  was  sum- 
moned by  ordinance  of  the  two  houses  of  the  English  Par- 
liament. It  was  intended  that  it  should  include  among  its 
members  adherents  of  all  the  chief  parties  among  English- 
speaking  Protestants  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  whose  innovations  and  despotic  tendencies 
had  been  one  main  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Church  and 
State.  Almost  all  the  clerical  members  were  in  episcopal 
orders,  three  or  four  were  bishops,  five  afterward  rose  to  be 
so,  and  several  were  known  to  be  favorable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  episcopacy  and  to  side  with  the  king  rather  than 
with  the  Parliament.  A  place  was  found  for  some  of  the 
ministers  of  the  French  churches  in  England,  for  one  or  two 
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representative*  of  I  lie  Clnir.-h  of  Ireland,  and  for  some  who  '  door  there  are  no  ,rn-  but  a  void  f  r  inmi.1 
had  been  pallors  of  the  English  ohurohei  in  Holland;  while     of  r 


invitations  to  -end  commissioners  «.-«•  addn- I  t.p  the 

Church  of  Scotland,  and.  il  is  said,  also  to  the  churches  of 
New   Knirland.    The  A .-.-eiuliiy  .  a-  originally  con>litiitcd  bv 
the  ordinance,  eonsisted  of  IJI   dii ine-  and  ot  ::u  I  i  •,  a --.-.- 
sors,  of  whom  II)  were  peers  and  '-Ml  commoners.     Additions 
wore  made  from  time  to  time,  chiclly  to  supply  the  i 
of  those  who  had  tailed  to  attend  or  had  been  remo>, 
death.      The  purposes  for  which,  according  tothcord;> 
the  Assembly  was  convoked  were  to  \  indii-ate  tin-  d.n-triiie 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  nil  calumnies  and  false  as- 

Ser.-ions,  and  ton nmerid  such  further  reformation  of  IUT 
isi-iplinc.  liturgy,  and  government  as  might  "be agreeable 
to  Hod's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed  churches 
aliioad."  lint  when  the  I'arliament.  feeling  their  need  of 
i-h  aid,  acceded  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
and  ur^ed  the  Scotch  to  send  deputies  to  the  As-emUlv,  it- 
objects  were  extended  :  and  to  promote  the  covenanted  uni- 
fbfmitv  it  was  empowered  to  prepare  a  new  confession  of 
jaith  and  i-atei-hism.  as  well  as  directories  for  public  wor- 
ship and  church  government  which  might  be  adopted  by 
the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  retained  to  the 
last,  however,  that  advisory  character  which  has  made  some 
quc-tion  whether  it  was  properly  an  ecclesiastical  synod  at 
all,  though  in  this  respect  it  only  resembled  an  ordinary 
English  convocation,  and  in  those  rcspcoU  in  which  it  dif- 
fered from  that  body  it  may  claim  the  benefit  of  what  i(  (aid 
in  chap.  xxxi.  sec.  ii.  of  its  Confession. 

It  was  mi  Saturday,  July  1, 1G43,  that  the  divines,  with  the 
two  Houses  and  a  groat  congregation,  met  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  after  sermon  by  Dr.  William  Twisse,  who  had 
been  named  as  prolocutor,  the  Assembly  was  constituted  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  in  which,  only  three  years  before, 
Laud's  unfortunate  convocation  had  been  held.     On  the 
names  being  read  over,  it  was  found  that  "threescore  and 
nine  "had  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Parliament.     Bishop 
l;i-owni-i'_'L'  sent  an  excuse  for  his  absence;  Bishop  \Vc-t 
field  and  a  few  other  royalists  and  conformists  were  actually 
present,  and   by  the  retention  of  their  canonical  hal.it- 
scemcd,  as  Fuller  says,  "the  only  nonconformists."     The 
most  of  the  divines  came  not  in  canonicals,  "but  in  black 
coat  or  cloak  and  bands,  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  Protest- 
ants, '  and  probably  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Assembly  may  be  formed  from  the  plate  of  the  French 
synod  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Quick's  flynutllcnu 
tiian  from  the  plate  of  the  Assembly  so  common  in  England. 
The  meetings  continued  to  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.  till  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and 
were  chiclly  occupied  with  the  revision  of  the  first  fifteen  of 
the  English  Articles.     Soon  after,  the  Covenant  was  sub- 
Bcribed  by  the  Assembly  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  last  remaining  royalist,  Dr.  Featley  of  Lambeth,  was 
expelled  for  opposing  it,  and  for  revealing  the  proceedings 
to  I'sslier,  then  in  the  king's  quarters  at  Oxford.     The  As- 
sembly was  now  authorized  by  the  houses  to  treat  of  the 
epic-lions  of  church  government  and  worship;  and  about 
the  same  time,  that  it  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  fire,  it  re- 
moved from  Henry  VII. 'schapel  to  Ihe  Jerusalem  chamber, 
whieh  since  that  time  has  generally  been  the  meeting-place 
of  the  upper  house  of  Convocation.      Baillie,  one  ot  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  has  left  us  the  following  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  Assembly  at  this  early  date :  "  The  likeof  I 
Assembly  I  did  never  see,  and,  as  we  hear  say,  the  like  wai 
never  in  England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like  to  be.    1 
did  sit  in  Henry  the  Tth's  chapel,  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
vocation ;  but  since  the  weather  grew  cold,  they  did  g 
Jerusalem  chamber,  a  fair  room  in  the  abbey  of  \V  esl 
stcr,  about  the  bounds  of  the  college  fore-hall,  but  wider. 
At  the  one  end,  nearest  the  door,  and  both  sides,  are  stages 
of  seats  as  in  the  new  assembly-house  at  Edinburgh,  ou 
not  so  high  ;  for  there  will  be  room  but  for  five  or  six  score. 
At  the  upmost  end  there  is  a  chair  set  on  a  frame,  a 
from  the  earth,  for  the  Mr.  Prolocutor,  Dr.  Twisse. 
it  on  the  ground  stand  two  chairs  for  the  two  Mr.  Assessors, 
Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  White.      Before  these  two  oha 
through  the  length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table  at  *"<*•« 
the  two  scribes,  Mr.  Byfield  and  Mr.  Roborough.     . 
house  is  all  well  hung,  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  is  some 
il,,;,,t;*e  at  London.     Foranent  the  table,  upon  the  pro 
outor's  right  hand,  there  are  three  or  four  ranks  ot  li 
On  the  lowest  we  five  do  sit.     Upon  theothcr,at  our  hi 
the  members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the  Assembly.    Un 
the  forms  foranent  us,  on  the  prolocutor's  left  hand,  go 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the  chimney,  an 
other  end  of  the  house,  and  backside  of  the  table,  til 
come  about  to  our  seats,  are  four  or  five  stages  i 
whereupon   their  divines  sit  as  they  please;  albe 
monly  they  keep  the  same  place.    From  the  chimney  to  th 


: 


'"•  •      '''  -v  '1  iv  of  the  week 

fit   commonly  from  i,  'two  aftrmuon.  . 

dinarily,   th.-rr   »,;|    I.,-    pr, ...  ,.•     .     , .  ,.   llnmnim  il 

:irc  dhi.|<-l  ml.,  t  hr**  connr 
» Inn  .,t  every  man  U  a  member. 

ploaiet  to  come  to  my  <•<  the  three.     Every  monllUi.  »> 
the  l'»rli»menl  gtvei  order 

•11.  Like*  a  portion,  and  in  their  aftenwon 
\wmbly.wu  do»»  ihnr 

IIHIld    ill  dl-llliel    plMpo-lllo!,..   I.;,     . 

te.\t«  of  Script- 1  pr»rrr.  Mr    i 

milt  the  prop  \-vrnt- 

bly  debate*  in  a  mont  f  rave  and 

.•all,'. I  in.  i.,  -p..,,k  :  but  who  M.ii.l-  up  of  hit  on  arwni, 
he  (peaks,  «o  long  ••  he  will,  without  inirrruptmn.  .  .  . 
They  hiirnnu'in-  long  and  very  learnedly.  Ther  .ludy  iho 
-  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  ihi-ir  •perohr..  but 
withal  the  men  are  exceeding  prompt  *n  : 
I  do  marvel  at  the  very  accurate  and  cilrrapora!  rrplio 
that  many  of  them  uioally  make." 

The  ilehnteK  on  the  subject  uf  rhurek  (roveranrnt  w*n 
keen  and  protracted,  and  unexpected  obiUrlM  UM*  which 


for  a  time  retarded  a  (etUenent.  TWIM*.  ii.uk.-r,  I 
Temple,  and  several  other  learned  divine*  who  were  cor- 
dially on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  were  inillaed  toward 
what  they  termed  primitive  epiMopaey,  under  which  tb* 
presbyters  and  their  pie-idi-ni  governed  the  cburcbe*  in 
common.    They  were  not  able  all  at  one*  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  various  detail*  of  the  Presbyterian  »ypte»,  though 
ultimately  they  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  it  u  lUuniinie  tb* 
only  chance   of   constituting    a  comprebcoriv*  national 
Church,  with  such  reasonable  powcn  of  Hlf-goveranMBt 
as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  oppreeriv*  ilxi»nHa» 
under  which  they  had  (o  long  groaned.    Tb*  Scotch  com- 
missioners and  their  more  thorough-going  aMoelate*.  the 
Puritans  of  the  school  of  ('artwrighl,  had  for  the  uke  of 
onion  occasionally  to  forego  the  claim  of  a  /«•  Jirim*m  for 
the  details  of  their  polity,  and  to  rat  contented  with  tb* 
phrase  "lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God."  in- 
stead of  "  expressly  instituted  or  commanded."    The  In- 
dependents, though  fewer  in  number  than  either  of  the 
other  parties,  yet,  backed  up  by  their  political  frin 
side,  proved  more  unyielding,   and  in  the  end  rerolred 
rather  to  seek  for  toleration  outride  Die  national  rhurrh 
than  for  comprehension  within  it  if  it  were  not  to  be  con- 
stituted more  in  accordance  with  their  ryutem  than  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  were  willing  to  allow.     It  was 
therefore  agreed  to  lay  aside  the  di-cu.»ion  of  th. 
for  a  time,  and  proceed  to  take  up  subjects  on  which  I 
was  likely  to  bo  a  greater  amount  of  harmony.     Ilailli* 
•eems  to  represent  this  as  a  mere  matter  of  policy, 
cannot  doubt  that  such  men  a»  Twisne,  llendemon.  «lille»- 
pie,  Oatakcr,  Tuekncy,  and  Arrownmith  were  actuated  by 
more  praiseworthy  motives,  nor  refine  to  admit  that  at  a 
considerably  later  period   the  majority  of  the   Aueabl: 
labored  honestly  and  earnestly  to  retain  the  IndcpendenU 
within  the  national  Church. 

The  subjects  on  which  leart  disagreement  wa(  expecl 
were  those  relating  to  the  form  of  public  woirhip  and  the 
statement  of  doctrines.     Early  in  HW4  the  Aawml 
milled  each  of  these  to  a  (mall  committee  to  prepare  n 
rials  for  the  decision  of  them,  and  to  bring  ih 
fore  the  large  committees,  and  then  before  tb*  An* 
In  this  way  the  Virtclvry  ]>,<•  /U/iV  WvrAip  was  p 
in  1644,  considerable  progrex  was  made  »'««»l 
Directory  f.>r  C*Nrc»  Got,™*'*  in  1M4-4S,  though  th 
printing  of  it  wai  delayed  till  1647,  and  in     M!M 
CW««*>»  o/Failk  WM  elaborated,  and  nnally  put  into 
the'shape  in  which  it  i.  (till  printed  in  B-J-A 
two  following  ye.™  the  As«moly  £•**•*•< ' 

^tys^SfWf^SSSSi 
ts^tt'ssss&sss* 

certain  paper,  in  an.wertoth.Ind.pendenta.form.rly  draw. 
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nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the 
handwriting  Of  Adnniram  Bytield,  arc  still  preserved  in  Dr. 
Williams1*  library.  (Irnftiin  street.  London.  The  whole  of 
them  were  recently  transcribed  at  the  expense  of  the  Church 
i,l'  Scotland,  and  the  more  important  portion  of  them  has 
been  published  by  the  .Messrs.  Blackwood,  Edinburgh.  The 
Assembly  was  not  formally  dissolved,  but,  as  Fuller  says, 
'•  it  dwindled  hv  decrees."  and  "  vanished  with  the  Parlia- 
ment" which  gave  it  birth. 

The  most  various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  merits 
of  this  Assembly  from  the  time  it  met  down  to  our  own  day. 
Clarendon  ha-  spoken  of  its  members  and  their  work  with 
groat  contempt,  and  others  have  "  damned  them  with  faint 
praise:"  but  Maxtor,  perhaps  as  competent  as  any  among 
their  contemporaries  to  give  an  impartial  verdict,  did  nol 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  "the  divines  there  congregated  were 
men  of  eminent  learning  and  godliness,  and  ministerial  abil- 
ities and  fidelity  :  and  being  not  worthy  to  be  one  of  them 
myself,  I  may  the  more  freely  speak  that  truth  which  I  know 
even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy,  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge  by  the  information  of  all  history,  .  .  .  the 
Christian  world  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  had  never  a 
synod  of  more  excellent  divines."  "  This,"  as  Dr.  Stough- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  our  own  day,  ob- 
serves, "  is  high  praise,  but  it  comes  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  condemnatory  verdicts  pronounced  by  some  others. 
The  Westminster  divines  had  learning,  scriptural,  patristic, 
scholastical,  and  modern,  enough  and  to  spare,  all  solid, 
substantial,  and  ready  for  use."  Hence,  their  work  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  is  still  valued  and  honored. 
Almost  all  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Several  of  them  had  been  honored 
to  suffer  in  defence  of  the  truths  they  taught,  and  many  of 
them  had  the  courage  afterward  to  brave  suffering,  insult, 
ami  poverty  rather  than  renounce  their  creed  or  abandon 
their  views  of  church  polity  and  discipline.  Twissc,  the 
prolocutor  of  the  Assembly,  was  a  man  not  only  of  subtle 
and  speculative  genius,  but  also  of  profound  learning.  He 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  influential  theologians  of  the 
day.  and  held  in  honor  by  all  the  Reformed  churches. 
Herle,  who  succeeded  him  as  prolocutor,  was,  according  to 
Fuller,  "  so  much  Christian,  scholar,  and  gentleman  that 
he  could  unite  in  affection  with  those  who  were  disjoined 
in  judgment  from  him."  White  and  Burgess,  the  two  as- 
sessors, were  both  men  of  acknowledged  eminence.  The 
former,  surnamed,  from  his  high  standing  in  his  parish, 
the  "  patriarch  of  Dorchester."  was  the  maternal  great- 
grandfather of  the  Wesleys.  The  latter  was  a  most  accom- 
plished debater  and  public  speaker,  and  proved  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Scotch  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders 
of  Presbytery.  Reynolds  was  a  divine  "  eloquent,  learned, 
cautious,"  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. Calamy  was  a  more  cautious  and  liberal  Calvinist 
still,  and  he  too  was  offered  but  declined  a  bishopric.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  "  the  man  with  the  glass  eye,"  and  Tuckney,  the 


Staunton  was  a  "  walking  concordance ;"  Seaman,  "  an  in- 
vincible disputant:"  Lightfoot,  Coleman,  and  Gataker  were 
all  distinguished  Oriental  scholars;  and  the  last  named, 
after  Ussher  and  Sclden  (who  also  had  been  invited  to  the 
Assembly),  was  accounted  the  most  learned  man  in  England. 
The  age  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  an  age  of  great 
preachers,  and  in  the  first  rank  among  these  fall  to  be 
numbered  the  following  members :  Gouge,  on  whose  preach- 
ing Ussher  and  other  scholars  then  congregated  in  the 
metropolis  did  not  disdain  at  times  to  attend  ;  Manton,  in 
whom  "clear  judgment,  rich  fancy,  and  happy  eloquence 
met;"  Marshall,  whose  yet  more  impressive  oratory  is  said 
to  have  secured  for  him  greater  influence  with  the  Parlia- 
ment than  ever  Laud  enjoyed  with  the  court;  Calamy,  who 
"  delighted  in  that  experimental  strain  of  discourse  whioh 


Oxford,  who  was  profound  in  patristic  lore,  and  '•  reigned 
both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit;"  Palmer — "gracious, 
learned,  little  Palmer,"  as  Baillie  somewhat  familiarly  but 
kindly  terms  him — who  could  preach  ably  and  attract! very 
in  French  as  well  as  in  English ;  Caryl,  long  popular  with 
the  learned  audience  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  Goodwin,  one 
of  the  most  successful  expository  preachers  of  the  age. 
With  these  were  associated  the  very  (lite  of  the  Scottish  min- 
isters and  elders— Henderson,  whose  learning  and  culture 
even  royalists  acknowledged ;  Rutherford,  twice  invited  to 
a  professorship  in  Holland;  Gillcspie,  the  prince  of  dis- 
putants, who  "  with  the  fire  of  youth  had  the  wisdom  of 
age ;"  and  liaillie,  who  has  embalmed  in  graphic  narrative 
their  debates  and  gossip  ;  together  with  Johnstono  of  War- 
riston  and  the  "great  marquis"  of  Argyll,  who  both  suf- 


fcrcd afterward  on  account  of  their  principles  :  London, 
the  chancellor  at  once  of  the  kingdom  and  of  its  most  an- 
cient university  :  and  the  engaging  but  versatile  and  un- 
scrupulous Lord  Maitland. 

Literature. — Mnuitcs  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Dirinei,  edited  by  Alexander  F.  Mitchell  and 
John  Struthers  (Edinburgh,  1874);  Lightfoot's  Journal 
of  ll/c  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  Ifirines,  vol.  xiii.  of 
Workt  (London,  1824),  tiillespie's  Notes  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  of  Hirines,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Works  (Edinburgh, 
1  s  I  I ) :  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  ond  of  tin-  House 
of  Commons  from  KJS  to  1649  (London) ;  Baillie's  Ltit'-rs  ; 
Rutherford's  Letters  ;  Hanbury's  Historical  Memorials  of 
the  Independents;  Rushworth's  Historical  Collections; 
Whitlock's  Memorials;  Fuller's  Church  History  and 
Worthies  of  Euglniul ;  Clarendon's  and  Collier's  Histories  ; 
Palmer's  Nonconformists'  Memorial ;  C'alamy's  and  Syl- 
vester's Life  and  Times  of  liaxter ;  Neal's  Uittory  oi  'i/,r 
Puritans  ;  Price's  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  ; 
Brook's  Live*  of  the  Puritans  ;  Reed's  Lire*  of  the  West- 
minster Divines  ;  Smith's  Lives  of  English  and  Scottish  l)i- 
rines;  Wood's  AtheiiK  Ojtotiicnent ;  Hethcrington's  History 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly;  Marsdcn's  Jfarly  and  Later 
Puritans  ;  Stoughton's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  ; 
Lee  and  Cunningham's  Histories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ; 
McCrie's  Annals  of  English  Presbytery;  Stanley's  Memo- 
rials of  Westminster  Abbey  ;  Masson's  Life  of  Milton. 

ALEX.  F.  MITCHELL. 

Westminster  City  and  Liberties,  so  constituted 
by  royal  charter,  extend  as  far  as  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
westward,  Temple  Bar  eastward,  Marylcbone  northward, 
and  the  Thames  southward.  The  district  is  governed  bv 
a  high  steward  elected  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  by  a 
high  bailiff  elected  by  the  dean  alone.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  and  the  election  in  the  days  of  Fox  and 
Burdett  produced  immense  excitement.  Westminster  in- 
cludes several  parishes,  and  the  church  of  one  of  them,  ded- 
icated to  St.  Margaret,  is  close  to  the  abbey.  St.  Margaret's 
church  is  the  church  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  during 
the  Commonwealth  many  fast-day  sermons  were  preached 
from  its  pulpit.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  buried  there,  and  at 
the  Restoration,  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  and  other  nota- 
bilities were  dug  out  of  their  graves  in  the  abbey  and  thrown 
into  a  pit  opened  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard.  The  last 
population-return  for  Westminster  which  we  have  seen 
gives  246,616;  it  is  probably  now  250,000. 

Joii.v  STOUGIITOX. 

Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms. See  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 

Westminster  Hall  was  originally  built  by  William 
Rufus,  but  a  new  one  arose  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when 
the  old  walls  were  raised  higher,  the  windows  enlarged,  and 
a  stately  porch  and  noble  roof  of  timber  constructed.  Par- 
liaments were  held  in  ancient  times  within  this  vast  apart- 
ment; and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  meeting  of  a 
Parliament  under  its  beautifully-carved  beams  of  oak 
ended  in  the  deposition  of  the  king  who  built  the  edifice. 
Happily,  the  hall  escaped  the  conflagration  in  1834,  and 
has  been  carefully  restored  and  skilfully  adapted  as  an 
immense  vestibule  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  can 
be  approached  by  spacious  flights  of  steps  at  the  S.  end. 
It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events.  Here  Sir 
William  Wallace  of  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the 
Protector  Somerset  were  tried  and  condemned.  Not  to 
mention  other  trials,  King  Charles  I.  here  appeared  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  while  the  banners  of  Naseby 
hung  over  his  head.  Here  the  seven  bishops  just  before 
the  Revolution  were  acquitted,  Dr.  Saebcvercll  and  the 
rebel  lords  of  '45  were  convicted,  and  Warren  Hastings 
aassed  through  that  ordeal  which  has  been  rendered  so 
"amous  by  the  eloquence  of  Burke  and  Sheridan  and  by 
the  most  brilliant  assemblage,  perhaps,  ever  seen  in  a 
court  of  justice.  It  must  be  also  mentioned  that  hero 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  inaugurated  as  Lord  Protector  of 
England.  Nor  can  some  now  living  forget  how  in  their 
youth,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  Westminster  Hall 
witnessed  a  coronation  banquet,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
challenge  of  the  king's  champion  on  horseback  in  com- 
plete armor. 

Westminster  Hall  was  long  the  centre  of  the  English 
law  courts  ;  abutting  on  it  were  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
court  of  king's  or  queen's  bench,  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  the  court  of  exchequer.  Originally  they  were  held 
within  the  hall,  in  parts  partitioned  off  for  the  purpose. 
These  law  courts  were  constructed  outside,  with  entrances 
nto  them  leading  out  of  the  hall.  Great  changes  have 
seen  going  on  in  the  history  of  the  legal  profession. 
"  When  I  entered  the  profession,"  says  Mr.  Foss  in  Old 
London  (p.  223),  "about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
there  were  only  twelve  judges  in  the  three  courts,  of 


reduce  I    t-i    three,   and    oven  to  two.     James    [.,   ,; 
»ddi  I  One  jmk'o  t«  the,  four  judges  then  iictim;  iij  ,.,1C|,  Of 

the  courts,  but  tlie  increase  was  .11-.-., mi ..[  i,, .,,. 

cud  "I'  tin'  rcifrn.  an. I  from  that  time  till  il 
William  IV.  (except  during  the  Common wmlth)  the 
BOmbtr  of  judgel  continued  to  be  twelve,  lint  in  l-.;n 
the  accumulation  nf  business  was  at  last  met  by  an  ad- 
ditional judge  in  each  court,  and  ever  sinco  that'dato  the 
common-law  bench  IIHM  consisted  ,,f  fifteen  judges." 

The  hall   of  old   was   blocked  up  with   sli.,p-  .1 
of  divers  descriptions.       Bookiellen,  law-stati.meis.  and 
sempstresses  here  plied  tlicir  respective  trade",  erillle  on 
both   sides   the   building  there  was  a  ili--play  of  lianners 
taken    at    Blenheim    and    other    battle-fields  where 
borough  won  his  victories.     It  is  curious  to  notiee  that  in 
(Jiiccn  Mary's  time  the  floor  was  flooded,  so  that  w  hen  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  came  to  present  the  shcrills  I-,  the 


chapel. 

Join  f-Tol 

long  before.    The  e»uUiib«MSU  UoiJbul  *L  tlULZnf 

bcndan 


-'   pre- 

f,  with  »  11,4. (( c  and 
iiany  nor 

uultiph. 


•  -      •••••     ...»  boyi  on  i 

''.-'I   '••  l*sep.rat,,|  . ..,  b        u, 

The  school-room  wa,  ,  ,|.,r,,,i,.,rv  ,,f  ih.  .U*T,  „,)  . 
college  hall   was   the   abUt',   refectory,  bu. 
Lit  ington  und  .,,„„;,        „  , 

by  the  earl  of  Burlington  i,,  |r.  J  ,0       " ™ 

custom,  the  boy.  at '  ,,  perform  oDC  of  Termed! 

plays,  with  a  prologue  ,,n  I  ,-p,l 
casion  and  suited  to  thc  tiine«.     Wen 


pupils.     Of  the  former,  were  Cwnden  u,.  anuuuarr  i 
Busby  of  wonderful  fame  at  a  sehoolmwt. 
not  take  off  hi.  bat  in  the  king.  pre.ei.ee  before  Ik* 
school,   lest  he  .hould   dimiui.b  hi.   .,,th,.ritv   .ith  tbe 


barons  of  the  exchequer  the  place  was  full  of  water-  and  8t   of   <li»t'niful*hi-d  ,,g.t   it. 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  boats  might  have  been  rowed 
up  and  down,  and  no  one  could  get  in  but  upon  hone- 
luck.  But  the  old  legal  associations  of  the  buildings 
except  in  history,  have  now  (1875)  disappeared,  as  well  as 
the  shops  and  stalls,  and.  like  the  floods,  are  things  of  the 
past.  By  the  legal  reforms  just  effected  the  old  courts  are 
abolished,  and  instead  of  them  we  have  a  blending  of  law 
and  equity  in  the  high  court  of  justice  in  its  different 
divisions.  When  the  new  law  courts  are  completed,  thcv 
will  absorb  the  supreme  administration  of  justice,  anil 
gather  round  them  in  the  future  historical  associations  of 
Knirlish  jurisprudence  as  Westminster  Hall  has  done  in 
*'»•  past.  JOHX  STOI-BIITOX. 

Westminster  Palace,  a  name  originating  with  the 
ancient  royal  residence  close  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 


n  ,,  ">,     w 

Herbert,  Giles  Fletcher.  C,,wl,  ,  lmrx, 

lull.  Cow  per,  Soiithey;  ttalemn-    Sir  lUrryVaBt.ll.il- 
fax,  Warren   Hastings,  marqui-                      «n»,  Burden. 
Graham,  and  Earl  Russell ;  rnrriart — marquii  of  Ani UMT 
Lord  Combermere,  Lord  Raglan ;  and  .. 
—Locke,  South,  Christopher  Wren,  Atli-rl 

.lollV 


Westminster  Standards,    rnderthi.  title  are  ..,mt- 
tiraes  comprehended  all  the  church  books  drawn  up  i.i  the 

i  Westminster  Assembly,  at  other,  only  those  relating  to 

ill  applied  to  the  group  of  buildings  used  for  the  meet-  i  doctrine;  and  accordingly,  though  then  were  drawn  up 
ings  of  Parliament  and  other  state  purposes.  .  last,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  them  flnt. 

(1)  Cim/rnion  uf  /'mr*.— A  committee  wa.  appointed 
by  the  Assembly  "  to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint  <-. 
of  faith  "  as  early  a.  Aug.  20,  1644.     It  eoniisted  i.f  IT- 

Gouge,  Temple,  and  llojle.  Messrs.  GaUkcr,  Arrow.niith, 

for  the  same,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I., 
John.  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  If.,  Edward  III., 
and  Henry  VI.  Extracts  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  great 
number  and  variety  in  Britton  and  Brayley's  Ilitttirii  «t 


'• 


(1 )  A  palace  was  built  on  what  had  been  called  Thorney 
ile  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  by  some  earlier  Sax- 
on monarch.  Documentary  evidence  is  preserved  of  the 
progress  of  domestic  architectural  works,  and  payments 


iety  in  Britton  and  Brayley's  //inlun/  <>f 
the  Ancient  Palace  at  Wcstmiiuter,  showing  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  materials  used  and  the  artisans  engaged.  The 
palace  was  partly  burnt  in  the  year  1263,  and  was  also 
damaged  by  insurgents  in  1269.  The  expenses  of  the  royal 
household  alao  appear  from  another  set  of  accounts  per- 
taining to  the  last  two  reigns  just  enumerated.  Henry 
VIII.  erected  a  now  palace  at  York  Place  and  St.  James, 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  old 
buildings  occupied  by  his  predecessors.  Whitehall  was  the 
name  given  to  the  new  palatial  abode,  and  the  former  one, 
deserted  by  the  royal  family  and  household,  came  to  be 
employed  for  public  business.  The  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  within  the  old  walls.  The  former 
met  in  a  portion  of  the  building  which  underwent  changes 
and  received  different  names.  The  latter  began  to  meet  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  St.  Ed- 
ward's, or  the  Painted  Chamber,  was  used  by  the  Lords 


.  .  .  , 

Burroughs,  Burgers.  Vines,  and  Goodwin,  together  with 
the  Scotch  commissioner*.  A  fortnight  later.  I)r.  (Muilh 
und  .Messrs.  Palmer,  Kewronu-n,  llerle,  l(e\nold*.  v 
Tuckney.  Young.  Ley,  and  Sedgewiek  were  added  to  the 
committee.  In  all  probability,  the  material  afterward  em- 
bodied in  the  Confession  wa«  in  part,  at  leut,  prepared  by 
this  committee.  But  the  digesting  of  the  matter  into  a 
formal  " draught "  was,  on  May  12,  1644,  ontru" 
small  committee  consisting,  apparently,  of  l)r«.  Temple 
and  Hoyle,  Messrs.  Gatakcr,  Harris,  Burgess,  KcynnMi, 
Herle,  and  the  Scotch  commissioners.  On  July  7.  IMS, 
Dr.  Temple  "made  report  of  that  part  of  tl 
of  Faith  touching  the  Scriptures,"  and  it  was  read  and  de- 
bated. The  following  day  Messrs.  Reynolds,  llerlf.  and 
Xewcomen  (to  whom  were  afterward  added  Messrs.  Turk- 
ney  and  Whitaker)  were  appointed  a  committee  t<>  "take 
care  of  the  wording  of  the  Confession,"  as  its  article*  should 
be  voted  in  the  several  sessions.  On  July  1A  report  was 
made  from  the  committee  of  the  heads  of  the  Coir 
and  these  were  distributed  among  the  three  large  commit' 
tees  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  by  them  elaborated  and  pre- 


and  Commons  when  they  came  together  for  conferences.  I  pared  for  more  formal  discussion.    All  were  repeatedly  re«4 


In  the  year  1834  a  terrible  fire  destroyed  the  whole  pile,  so 
long  interwoven  with  the  royal  and  national  history  of 
England,  Wo  well  remember  the  occurrence  of  that  im- 
mense conflagration,  and  the  excitement  it  produced 
throughout  the  country.  Immediately  afterward  tempo- 
rary accommodation  was  provided  for  the  legislature,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  affairs  connected  with  it,  and  in  1S40 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  houses  was  laid. 

(2)  The  new  palace  of  Westminster  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  and  is  the  most  magnificent  pile  of  buildings 
for  legislative  purposes  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  four 
fronts.  The  E.  or  river  front,  which  is  the  principal,  pre- 
sents a  facade  of  900  feet,  divided  into  compartments, 
panelled  with  tracery  and  decorated  with  statuary  and 
coats-of-arms.  The  other  fronts  are  in  the  same  style,  and 
exhibit  the  same  profusion  of  ornament.  Three  principal 
towers  crown  the  outspread  edifice — the  Royal  Victoria 
tower,  the  central  tower,  and  the  clock  tower.  The  first  is 
340.  the  second  :iOO,  and  the  third  320  feet  in  height.  _  The 
present  chambers  occupied  by  the  two  houses  are  richly 
decorated,  and  all  the  appurtenances  are  of  a  harmonious 


and  debated,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  tomrtimei  word 
by  word,  in  the  Assembly.  On  pent.  25.  IMo.  the  Ant 
nineteen  chapters,  and  on  Dec.  4  of  that  ye»r  the  whole 
Confusion,  were  finally  passed,  and  then  prewntrd  I"  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  They  gmre  orders  that 
600  copies  should  be  printed  for  the  use  of  member!  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  Scripture  proofs 
should  be  added  to  the  Confession,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  In  1647  the  Confession  was  approved  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  pa»sed  the  As- 
sembly, and  it  WM  subsequently  ratified  by  the  .- 
Parliament.  In  161S,  under  the  title  of  ••  Articles  of  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  and  with  certain  change*,  inont  of  which 
were  afterward  adopted  by  the  Savoy  Conference,  It  WM 
passed  by  the  English  Parliament. 

Source,  and  Character  „/  tie  Cnt/niio*.—] 
maintained  that  the  Assembly'^  Confession  was 
mainly  from  foreign  sources,  and  even  that  it 
mistakably  the  stamp  of  the  Dutch  theology  in  the  sharp 
,li-tinction»,  logical  forms,  and  juridical  term«  into  which 
the  Reformed  doctrine  had  gradually  moulded  iUelf  under 
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the  red  hc.it  of  the  Arminian  and  Socinian  controversies. 
But  there  \i  i'. inclusive  evidence  that  in  its  general  plan, 
an.l  in  the  tenor  and  very  words  of  its  more  Important 
•i-iiide<    it  was  derived  not  from  foreign   but  from  native 

,,.;.      It    may  confidently  bo  traced   up  I,,   those  con- 

U,  Cftlrfllittte  or  Augustinian  Articles  winch  are  sup- 
:  ,,,  bw,  bam  prepared  by  r-shcr.  ,,,,d  in  >•!»  wan 
idopted  bv  the  convocation  of  the  Irish  (.  hurch.  This 
WM  before  the  Synod  «i'  !>"«  had  met.  or  the  bitterness 
•ni  1  he-it  which  the  debate  of  the  Arminian  controversies 
,  had  extended  to  Britain.  In  these  Articles  ^1 
am  -ati-Iicd  we  have  the  main  sources  of  the  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Kaith.  and  almo.-t  its  exact  prototype  in  its 
stitcmcnt  of  all  the  more  important  and  essential  doctrines 
,,f  I'hii-lianily.  In  the  order  anil  titles  of  many  of  its 
chapters,  M  well  as  in  the  language  of  whole  sections  or 
tub  li>  Mora  of  chapters,  and  in  many  single  phrases,  and 
m'./iiiilK  occurring  throughout  their  Confession,  the 
\\ ,  nnin-ter  divines  appc.ir  tn  me  to  have  followed  very 
iv  in  the  footsteps  of  I'sshcr  and  his  Irish  brethren. 
I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that  in  no  ease  do  they  determine 
point"  which  the  Irish  convocation  had  left  open.  But  I 
d..  sav  that  these  points  are  not  many  nor  important,  and 
that  it  is  clear  the  Assembly  took  the  greatest  possible 
pains  to  express  it<  views  in  Midi  a  way  as  to  obviate  ob- 
jc  -lions  which  had  been,  or  might  have  been,  taken  either 
to  the  words  or  to  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Articles.  The 
minutes  clearly  show  that  the  attempt  to  determine  ques- 
tions left  open  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  seldom  made,  and 
that  when  it  was  made  it  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
pupils  and  successors  of  the  English  divines,  who  claimed 
to  have  moderated  the  conclusions  of  that  synod.  With 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  covenants,  and  the  juridical 
phraseology  which  some  assert  were  imported  into  England 
through  Cocceius  (whose  chief  work  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever, was  not  published  till  after  the  Confession  had  been 
framed),  there  is  nothing  taught  by  the  Westminster  di- 
vines which  had  not  in  substance  been  found  by  Ilollock 
in  Scotland  and  Cartwright  in  England  half  a  century  be- 
fore, while  there  is  an  advance  on  what  is  taught  in  the 
Dutch  ,s>i.>/«/.»  1'nrioris  Thenlur/lie  of  1642.  In  regard  to 
the  important  chapters  on  "  The  Holy  Scripture,"  on  "  God's 
Eternal  Decree,"  on  "  Christ  the  Mediator,"  and  on  "  The 
Lord's  Supper,"  which  so  largely  determine  the  character 
of  the  Confession,  the  resemblance  to  tho  Irish  Articles 
both  in  language  and  arrangement  is  so  close  that  hardly 
a  doubt  can  be  entertained  cither  of  the  sources  from  which 
it  was  derived  or  of  the  design  of  its  framers  in  following 
in  tho  footsteps  of  Ussher.  They  meant  their  Confession  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  churches ; 
they  desired  it  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  not  a  cause  of  strife, 
among  those  who  adhere  to  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

The  Confession,  under  the  title  of  The  ffnmble  Advice  nf 
the  Assembly  of  Divine*  now  by  authority  of  Parliament 
sitting  at  Westminster  concerning  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
etc.,  was  printed  at  London  in  Dec.,  1646,  without  proofs, 
and  in  May,  1647,  with  proofs,  for  the  use  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Assembly.  A  copy  of  this  last 
edition  was  taken  to  Scotland  by  the  commissioners,  and 
from  it  300  copies  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  there.  After  being  approved  by  that  body, 
it  was  published  in  Scotland  with  the  title  The  Confession 
of  Faith  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  etc..  and. 
to  the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  had 
not  yet  approved  of  it),  this  was  reprinted  by  a  London 
bookseller  in  1648.  In  the  same  year  it  was,  with  the 
omission  of  part  of  chapters  xx.  and  xxiv.,  and  the  whole 
of  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  and  with  some  minute  verbal 
alterations,  approved  by  the  two  houses,  and  published 
under  tho  title  Articles  of  Christian  lieligioit,  approved  and 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parli'iuti'iit  nf'tcr  advice  had  icith 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  etc.  But  in  this  instance  the  As- 
sembly proved  too  strong  for  the  Parliament,  even  though 
the  Savoy  Conference  sided  with  the  latter;  and  the  Con- 
fession continues  to  be  printed  in  Britain  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  and  approved  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Under  the  title  of  Truth's  Vic- 
tor;/ over  Error,  Dickson,  professor  of  divinity  in  Edin- 
burgh, published  a  brief  catechetical  exposition  of  tho 
Confession  in  1649.  Admirable  expositions  of  it  have 
been  published  in  our  own  day  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  Whitburn, 
Scotland,  and  Dr.  Hodge  of  Allegheny,  U.  S. 

(2)  Catechisms. — The  catechism  which  Baillic  reports  to 
have  been  drawn  up  and  nearly  agreed  to  in  tho  end  of 
1644  was  probably  that  which  had  been  almost  completed, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  had  been  passed,  by  the  As- 
sembly while  still  occupied  with  its  Confession  of  Faith, 
lint  on  Jan.  14,  1646—47,  "upon  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Vines,  it  was  ordered,  That  the  committee  for  the  Catechism 
do  prepare  a  draught  of  two  catechisms,  one  more  large. 


and  another  more  brief,  in  which  they  are  to  have  an  eye 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  to  the  matter  of  the  Cate- 
chism already  begun."  Tho  Larger  Catechism  was  first 
proceeded  with.  This  appears  distinctly  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Assembly,  though  the  opposite  view  is  still  some- 
times maintained.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Shorter 
one  at  times  embodies  more  of  tho  materials  of  the  orig- 
inal Catechism,  and  seems  to  be  less  directly  drawn  from 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  it  was  not  cast  into  its  pres- 
ent shape  till  after  the  Larger  one  was  completed,  and  all 
the  Scotch  commissioners  except  Rutherford  had  left  the 
Assembly.  Tradition  attributes  to  Gillcspic  the  answer 
given  in  it  to  the  question,  What  is  God  ?  but  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  from  the  minutes  the  answer  to  that  question, 
even  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  was  not  moulded  into  its 
present  shape  till  after  Cillespie  returned  to  Scotland,  but 
remained  somewhat  of  the  same  form  as  it  bears  in  the 
original  draught  and  in  the  catechisms  of  Usshcr  and  Cart- 
wright.  Some  suppose  that  the  Smaller  Catechism  of 
Cartwright  was  a  good  deal  followed  by  the  Assembly's 
committee ;  but  no  accurate  comparison,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  yet  been  instituted  between  the  Assembly's  catechisms 
and  those  which  had  previously  appeared  in  England,  es- 
pecially during  the  years  immediately  preceding.  Tuekncy 
had  the  chief  share  in  digesting  the  Larger  Catechism  into 
its  present  form,  and  he  was  also  convener  of  the  commit- 
tee which  prepared  the  Shorter,  though  some  think  that  in 
its  more  concise  and  severely  logical  answers  they  discern 
traces  of  tho  handiwork  of  Wallis,  the  mathematician, 
jioth  catechisms,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  the  younger 
M'Crie, ''are  inimitable  as  theological  summaries  ;  though 
when  it  is  considered  that  to  comprehend  them  would  im- 
ply an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  dogmatic  and 
controversial  divinity,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either 
of  them  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  childhood.  But  if 
too  little  regard  has  been  paid  in  former  days  to  the  intel- 
ligent training  of  our  youth  in  such  catechisms,  .  .  .  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  few  who  have  been  carefully  in- 
structed in  our  Shorter  Catechism  have  failed  to  discover 
the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  in  early  life,  even 
as  a  task,  with  that  admirable  '  form  of  sound  words.' " 

Ridgley's  Hoily  of  Divinity  is  virtually  an  exposition  of 
the  Larger  Catechism.  Alleine,  Vincent,  and  Flavel  in 
England,  and  Fisher,  Willison,  and  several  others  in  Scot- 
land, have  published  expositions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

(3)  l>im-ti>ri/  of  J'ublic    Worship. — This   occupied    the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1644,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  English  houses 
of  Parliament  on  Jan.  3, 1644—45,  though  one  or  two  alter- 
ations were  made  in  March  following  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Scotch.    It  was  approved  by  the  Scotch  General  Assem- 
bly and  Parliament  in  Feb.,  164»,  with  one  reservation. 
The  lirst  English  edition  bears  the  date  of  1644,  but  was 
really  published  in  what,  according  to  our  reckoning,  would 
be  Mar.,  1645.     The  first  Scotch  edition  bears  the  date  of 
1645,  and  has  been  recently  reprinted  by  the  Messrs.  Illack- 
wood  with  an  historical  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  Leish- 
man  of  Linton.    From  the  preface,  as  well  as  from  the  tes- 
timony of  those  engager!  in  framing  it,  we  may  clearly 
infer  that  the  Directory  was  not  intended  to  form  a  new 
liturgy,  tho  very  words  of  which  might  be  turned  by  the 
minister  into  a  fixed  and  unvarying  form  of  prayer.     The 
meaning  of  its  framers,  as  themselves  tell  us,  only  was  that 
there  might  bo  "a  consent,  of  all  the  churches  in  those 
things  that  contain  the  substance  of  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  God,"  and  that  the  ministers  might,  "  if  need  be, 
have  some  help  and  furniture,  and  yet  so  as  they  become 
not  hereby  slothful  and  negligent  in  stirring  up  tho  gifts 
of  Christ  in  them,  but  that  each,  by  taking  heed  to  him- 
self and  the  flock  of  God  committed  to  him,  and  by  wise 
observing  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  may  be  careful 
to  furnish  his  heart  and  tongue  with  further  or  other  material 
of  prayer  and  exhortation  as  shall  be  needful  on  all  occa- 
sions."    Its  minuter  directions  have  never  been  regarded 
as  rigidly  binding,  but  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  more 
heed  were  given  to  these  wise  and  weighty  counsels. 

(4)  Church  Government  and  Dim-ip/iiir. — Two  treatises 
on  these  subjects  proceeded  from  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly.    Tho  preparation  of  the  former,  to  which  it  set  itself 
shortly  after  subscribing  the  Covenant,  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties.     It  was  entitled  by  its  framers  Proposi- 
tions concerning  Church  <<'t,r>  rnin>  tit.  but  it  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  Form  of  Church  (i<>i''-ni/it>'nt,  and  under  this 
title  it  is  still  printed,  along  with  Scotch  editions  of  the 
Confession  of   Faith.     The  greater  part  of  it  had  been 
drawn  up  before  Feb.,  1645,  and  the  same  month  was  pre- 
sented apparently  in  manuscript  to  tho  Scotch  Assembly, 
which  approved  of  it  as  far  as  then  completed,  with  certain 
reservations,  and  agreed  to  carry  it  out  in  practice  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  ratified  without  substantial  alteration  by 
the  English  Parliament.     It  never  was  so  ratified.     The 
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ALEX.  F.  MITCHELL. 

\\  i'-t  Hitch'ell,  p.-v..  Mitchell  co.,  la. 
Wrst  Monroe',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oswogo  co.,  N.  V.     p. 

1  •>"  I . 

M  rst'more,  p.-v.  nml  tp.,  Orleans  co..  Vt.     1'.  412 
M  I'st'moreland,  county  in  the  nortluvn  pnrt  of  Knz 
and,  comprises  an  ,.,..,1  of  758  sq.  m.,  with  65,005  inhab- 
itMin--.      Th,-  surface  is  mountainous,  the  mourn 
which  Borne  ri«e  over  :!ini(i  feet,  alternating  with  m,,,,r!and 

<""" >  1  lakes.     Useful  minerals  abound,  and  ,-o-il    ],-i,|' 

:in,l  copper  mines  are  worked.  Agriculture  \i  in  a 'back- 
ward state  and  of  small  consequence:  the  rearing  of  sheep 
and  geese  is  (,ne  of  the  principal  occupations.  Manufac- 
ture ,>i  woollens  are  carried  on. 

Westmoreland,  the  easternmost  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, bounded  \.  K.  by  Northumberland  Strait, and  on  the 
S.  ]•).  reaching  to  Chignccto  Bay.  It  is  generally  very  fer- 
tile an, 1  well  cultivated,  and  is  nvnerscd  by  Intercolonial 
Hallway.  Cap.  Dorchester.  P.  29,335. 

Mi'stmore'land,  county  of  S.W.Pennsylvania,  bound- 
ed X.  \V.  by  Allcglniny  Kiver,  watered  by  many  of  its  af- 
fluent-, skirted  along  its  N.  border  by  Pennsylvania  Canal 
and  traversed  by  IVnnsylvaniii,  Pitts'burg  Washington  and 

Baltimore 1  Alleghany  Valley  R.  Rs.     The  8.  E.  part  is 

mountainous,  with  an  unproductive  soil;  the  other  parts 
are  billy,  but  fertile.  Bituminous  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt 
arc  plentiful  throughout.  There  are  flour-mill,!,  saw-mills, 
planing  mills,  numerous  tanneries  and  currying  establish- 
ments, distilleries,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  impto- 
m  cut-., -a  Triage-,  saddlery,  iron  castings,  railway  cars,  brick, 
paper,  and  woollen  goods.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are 
very  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay, 
wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Greensburg.  Area,  1040 
sq.  m.  P.  is, rill. 
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>»  «'!.t  \cw'lon,  p.-v.,  MiddleMi  TO..  Mais. 
ttT-"**  Ncwton'  P-T-  *ad  'P-  "IcolM  «.,  Mln».    P. 

W  cst  NP  wtoit,  p.-b.,  Wettmoreland  eo.,  Pa.     P.  WJ 
West  \orthTiPld,  p.-r.,  Franklin  co.,  Man. 
West  Mot'lingham,  tp.,  Chc.trr  c.,..  p..    p.  «:». 

West'on,  p.-v.,  York  co.,  OnL,  Canada,  on  «r.n,|  Trunk, 
Canada  Northern,  and  Toronto  Grey  and  Bru«  railnio  » 
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Wcston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairfltld  co.,  Conn.     P. 

Weston,  v.,  Webster  oo.,  Oa.     P.  M. 

Weston,  p.-v.,  McLean  co..  III.,  on  Toledo  PeorU  mat 
Warsaw  R.  R..  has  4  chnrchw,  Kood  school.,  and  3  grain 
warvhoiucs.  The  neighboring  Motion  is  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  corn.  P.  Z50. 

R.  M.  SIMBGIX,  I  ,,.." 

Weston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Arowtook  c«.,  Me.     P.  S»<. 

Weston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  eo..  Mass.     P.  ltd. 

Weston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Plait.-  TO.,  Mo.,  on  Kinni  City 


George  Washington,  .Tumi's  .Monroe/and  thtT  entire  Lee 
family  of  Virginia,  including  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Confedc- 
rat,'  oommander  in  the  civil  war.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats.  Cap.  Montross.  Area,  316  sq.  m.  P.  7682. 
\\r~tmorelnnd,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  X.  II.  P. 

Westmoreland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.     P. 

'•> 


Weston,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Neb.     P.  192. 
Weston,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Wood  eo.,  0.    P.  1833. 
Mi-ston,  p.-r.,  Collineo.,  Tex.     I' 
Weston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  TO.,  Vt.     P.  031. 
Weston,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lewis  TO.,  West  Vs.,  81  milt* 
from  Charlestown,  has  4  churchr*.  1  aradrmy.  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  hospital,  and  4  hotels.    I)u*inw*.  mechanical 
pursuits.     P.  1111.      J.  W.  Wornicn^ 
Westmoreland  (Jons  Fane),  D.  C.  L.,  ELETRXTII        Weston,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  Wis.    P.  500. 
E.UII,  OK.  and  HAROX  UIIIIGIIKRSH,  b.  in  England  Feb.  3,  j      Weston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dunn  TO.,  Wis.    P.  33». 
ITSI.   son   of  John,  the  tenth  carl  (1759-1841),  who  was         w-..  M._  „    Wi.      P  Ms 

lord   lieutenant  of  Ireland    1790-95  and  lord  privy  seal         ««•»««»»    P"  Marathon  eo.,  W 
ITl'S    1*1)8:    entered  the  armv  1803:   participated  in  the         W  e.ton  (IlESRr  0.),  D.  D,  b.  Sept. 
pas<agc  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Admiral  Duckworth  1806,      Mass,  i   graduated  at  Brown  r?'fer«ly  i" 
and  in  the  storming  of  Rosetta,  Egvpt,  1807;  joined  the     'ho  I3"!1"8'  ministry ;  preached  in  P 
army  in  the  IVninsula  1808 ;  was  at  the  battles  of  Vimeira     L0rkr  C"y'  a-nd  h"  ^.".""."J'    '  ' 


and  Talavera;  served  as  aide-do-camp  to  Wellington  and 
as  military  commissioner  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies 
Sept..  1813;  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  France  1S14:  was 
minister  at  Florence  Aug.,  1814;  served  in  the  campaign 
ai;  ain-i  Naples  1815;  became  a  privy  councillor  1822;  min- 
ister at  lierlin  1841,  and  at  Vienna  1851 ;  was  raised  to  the  __ 

full  rank  of  general  IS54,  and  was  special  plenipotentiary     agriculture  of  Britain."  D.  about  1650.    Author  of 
nt  the  Congress  of  Vienna  for  the  consideration  of  the     n,iir,r  „/'  Hmbnudry  tutd  t»  Jlratam  atui  t'laf-lt 

pthorpo     published  under  the  name  of  "  Samuel  Hartlib,"  and  of 


,  ,  ,,0 

Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa,  and  editor  of 

Quarterly  Itericic. 

Weston  (Sir  RICHARD),  b.  at  Sulton.  Sarrej  «o^  Bag- 
land,  about  1580,  was  sent.by  James  I.  as  ambassador  to  the 
elector-palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia  ld>,  and  br  his  ex- 
ample and  hi*  pen  "laid  the  foundation  of  the  improved 


question,"  Feb.  to  Nov.,  1855.  D.  at  Apthorpo 
House.  London,  Oct.  16.  1859.  He  left  in  MS.  a  work  on 
The  in-' nt  l\m-i'f)fian  Congresses. 

W  rstmoreland  (RALPH  Neville),  rinsr  Evnt.  or. 
b.  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 


publii 

Hrlrf  Jlitcnrrrin  .>/  Wayt  and  Mfaiu  /or  Hannring  and 

:»3  Land  (l'«48). 

Westoa  (Srrmr.x*.  b.  at  Exeter,  Knrl«n,|.  In   KIT: 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Kxeter  College,  Oxford,  of  wbieh 
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uisun.'m.ncu  as  a  classical  and  Oriental  scholar.     It.  in 
In  l"ti  Jan   S   1830      He  published  translations  from  the 

^^'^^^^(^^^^ 

ri I,','.",  "inninnary  (1812),  and  several  works  of  travel  and 

biblical  criticism. 

Wcston  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1575;  became 
.,  merchant  in  London  :  advanced  £500  to  the  agents  of 
the  I.cyden  Pilgrims  1620  when  fitting  out  the  Mayflower 
expedition,  but  soon  abandoned  his  connection  with  them 
as  unprofitable,  anil  personally  commenced  in  1022  another 
settlement  at  Wessagussett  under  a  grant  given  by  the 
kin"  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  His  settlers  were  im- 
provident, and  soon  had  to  be  supported  by  the  Pilgrims 
fit  Plymouth,  and  most  of  them,  like  Wcston  himself,  soon 
returned  to  England. 

Weston  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  about  1700:  grad- 
uated at  and  became  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
inan'v  years  rector  of  Campden,  Gloucestershire,  England, 
where  he  d.  in  1760.  Author  of  a  learned  work,  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Rejection  of  the  Christian  M!racle»  by  the 
Heathens  (Cambridge,  1746),  which  involved  him  in  a  po- 
lemic with  Richard  Hurd;  of  Dissertations  on  some  of  the 
Must  Remarkable  Wonden  of  Antiquity  (1748),  and  other 
treatises. 

West  Or'ange,  tp.,  Essex  eo.,  N.  J.    P.  2106. 

West'ovcr,  p.-v.,  Somerset  co.,  Md. 

West  Penn,  p.-v.  andtp.,Schuylkillco.,  Pa.    P.  1980. 

West  Penns'borough,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.  P. 
2180. 

West  Per'ry,   tp.,  Snyder  co.,  Pa.     P.  585. 

Westpha'lia,  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  by  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Holland,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  Nassau, 
comprises  an  area  of  7848  sq.  m.,  with  1,775,175  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  806,464  are  Protestants  and  949,118  Ro- 
man Catholics.  The  surface  is  a  low  plain  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  more  elevated  and  hilly  toward  the  N.  I 
andW.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  very  well  cultivated.  Wheat,  j 
rye.  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  excellent  flax,  hemp,  and 
hops  are  raised ;  coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  salt  are  pro- 
duced, and  an  important  manufacturing  industry  carried 
on,  especially  in  articles  of  iron,  steel,  flax,  and  wool.  It 
became  a  Prussian  province  in  1815  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

Westphalia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.   P.  1499. 

Westphalia,  p.-v.,  Osage  co.,  Mo. 

Westphalia,  Treaty  of,  in  1648,  put  an  end  to  the 
THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR  (which  see). 

West  Pike'land,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1201. 

West  Pike  Run,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  1252. 

West  Pitts'ton,  b.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  1416. 

West  Plains,  p.-v.,  Howell  tp.,  cap.  of  Howell  co., 
Mo.  P.  130. 

West  Point,  p.-v.,  Troup  eo.,  Ga.     P.  1405. 

West  Point,  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  111.     P.  2602. 

West  Point,  p.-v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.  P. 
246. 

West  Point,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind.    P.  611. 

West  Point,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  la.     P.  320. 

West  Point,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lee  co.,  la.  P.  of  v. 
794;  of  tp.  1894. 

West  Point,  p.-v.,  Hardin  co.,  Ky.    P.  206. 

West  Point,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Colfax  co.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  fine  public  buildings,  2 
colleges,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  wagon  and  car- 
riage factory,  and  2  large  mills.  Principal  business  out- 
side of  village,  cotton-growing.  P.  about  2500. 

D.  L.  LOVE,  ED.  "  SOUTHERN  ADVERTISER." 

West  Point,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Cuming  co.,  Neb.,  on  Sioux 
City  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  contains  good  schools,  2  banking- 
houses,  1  newspaper,  woollen,  paper,  and  grist  mills,  1 
foundry,  a  furniture-factory,  2  carriage  establishments,  2 
lumber-yards,  1  brewery,  an  elevator,  stock-yards,  and  3 
hotels.  P.  520.  C.  F.  BAVHA,  En.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

West  Point,  v.,  Rio  Virgin  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.  P. 
138. 

West  Point,  a  military  post  and  the  seat  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 


between  the  towns  of  Highlands  and  Cornwall,  Orange  eo., 
X.  Y..  52  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City  and  94  miles  from 
Albany.  The  river,  bending  a  little  at  Newburg,  thence 
flows  nearly  due  S.  through  a  gorge  between  abrupt  and 
lofty  hills  for  about  8  miles,  then  turns  suddenly  to  the 
E.  for  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  as  suddenly  resumes 
its  southward  course,  leaving  West  Point  in  the  southern 
anirle  of  the  bend  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Point  is  a  nearly  straight, 
precipitous  shore,  while  the  northern  side,  curving  so  as  to 
form  a  bay  at  its  western  extremity,  has  a  comparatively 
gentle  slope,  and  commands  a  fine  view  up  the  river.  On 
the  north-western  part  of  this  slope  is  Camp  Town,  con- 
taining barracks  for  soldiers,  storehouses,  etc.  Further  N:, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  called  the  (iernian  Flats,  is  the 
cemetery,  the  burial-place  of  many  distinguished  officers 
of  the  army,  including  Gen.  Scott;  and  still  a  little  to  the 
N.  is  Washington's  Valley,  where  stood  the  house  occupied 
by  Washington  in  1779.  The  Military  Academy  is  situated 
on  a  level  plateau  160  feet  above  the  river,  flanked  on  the 
W.  by  rocky  heights,  of  which  that  on  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Putnam  is  the  nearest  and  most  prominent. 
On  the  S.  the  heights  approach  the  river,  leaving  only  room 
for  a  road  southward,  leading  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Falls  and  to  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton.  A  road  west- 
ward over  the  mountains  leads  to  Newburg  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  Academy 
are  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plateau ;  the  quarters  of  the 
officers  and  professors  are  on  the  W.  side  and  along  the 
roads  leading  southward  and  westward.  In  the  northern 
angle  of  the  bend,  opposite  the  Point,  is  Constitution  Island, 
a  rocky  mass  rising  130  feet  above  the  river,  connected  by  a 
broad  marsh  with  the  E.  bank.  Just  N.  of  the  island  are 
the  West  Point  Foundry  and  the  village  of  Cold  Spring; 
farther  N.  rises  the  lofty  Uull  Hill,  with  Breakneck  in  the 
distance.  N.  W.  of  the  Point,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river, 
are  Crow  Nest  and  Butter  Hill,  and  beyond  is  the  town  of 
Newburg  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  reach  of  the  river, 
which  viewed  from  West  Point  appears  like  a  mountain- 
lake.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  \\  miles  S.  of  the 
Point,  is  the  village  of  Highland  Falls,  and  4J  miles  farther 
S.,  on  Pooplopen's  Creek,  are  the  ruins  of  Forts  Montgom- 
ery and  Clinton.  Six  miles  still  farther  S.  is  the  memora- 
ble Stony  Point.  E.  of  West  Point,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  a  high,  narrow,  nearly  level  plain,  from  which  there  is  a 
gradual  rise  to  the  hills  beyond.  Near  the  southern  end 
of  this  plain,  about  2  miles  below  the  Point,  still  stands  the 
Robinson  House,  Arnold's  head-quarters.  Just  beyond  is 
Sugar-loaf  Hill,  and  farther  to  the  S.,  projecting  into  the 
river,  Anthony's  Nose.  One  mile  S.  of  the  Nose  was  Fort 
Independence.  Vcrplanck's  Point  is  nearly  opposite  Stony 
Point,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  King's  Ferry. 

The  government  tract  of  land  at  West  Point  contains 
about  2100  acres,  most  of  which  was  purchased  in  1 790  from 
the  son  of  one  of  the  original  patentees ;  the  rest  was  pur- 
chased in  1824.  Jurisdiction  was  ceded  by  New  York  to 
the  U.  S.  over  a  part  of  the  tract  in  18211,  and  over  the  re- 
mainder in  1875. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  to  obtain  control  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  which  gave  a  very  important 
line  of  communication  from  New  York  City  to  Canada  and 
Western  New  Y'ork,  and  thereby  to  separate  the  eastern  part 
of  New  Y'ork  and  the  whole  of  New  England  from  the  rest 
of  the  colonies,  was  a  favorite  project  of  the  British.  To 
thwart  this  project  by  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  retaining  the  control  of  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
was  the  object  which  the  colonies  sought  to  attain  by 
strongly  fortifying  and  occupying  the  Highlands  through 
which  the  river  flows  for  several  miles.  The  importance 
of  West  Point  as  a  military  position  for  this  purpose,  at 
first  not  appreciated,  eventually  became  capital.  The  first 
fortifications  were  commenced  on  Constitution  Island  and 
at  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  on  Pooplopen's  Creek  in 
1775.  These  were  taken  and  demolished  by  the  British 
advancing  from  New  Y'ork  City  in  1777,  but  were  aban- 
doned by  them  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army. 
The  subject  of  again  fortifying  the  Highlands  received  im- 
mediate attention,  and  West  Point  having  been  recom- 
mended by  a  commission  as  the  best  place  to  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  fortifications  were  here  commenced 
early  in  1778  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  Putnam,  with 
Lieut.-Col.  Radiere  as  engineer.  From  this  time  forward 
great  exertions  were  made  to  complete  and  strengthen  the 
works.  The  Polish  hero  Kosciusko  relieved  Radiere  as 
engineer  at  this  place  Mar.  26,  1778.  At  the  time  of  Ar- 
nold's treason  in  1780  these  works,  though  unfinished,  had 
cost  more  than  two  years'  labor  of  the  army  and  $3,000,000. 
The  place  was  esteemed  of  great  strength,  secure  against 
any  army  the  British  were  able  to  bring  against  it.  The 
fortifications  were  never  fully  completed,  although  work 
upon  them  was  continued  until  1794.  The  principal  of 
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angle  ol  tbe  plateau.      I  here  were  also  several  additional 
redoubts  and  batteries  at  various  important  points   and  a 
strong  boom  and  chain  stretched  acrOM  tin-  river  In, in  the 
Point  to  Constitution  Island,      lioth  side.,  oftl,,-  r|TI 
occupied  by  the  army.     To  the  command  of  this  mo-i  i,,, 

portant  post  son f  i!,,.  m,,.t  distinguished  offli 

ilill'erent  time-  assigned;  among  whom  werelien--  Clinton 
Putnam,  Parsons,  MeDougall.  Heath,  Row*,  Greene,  and 
Knox.  Washington  himself  established  his  head-qua'rtcrs 
In-  e  in  1  77'->.  and  with  La  Fayette  and  other  otf,  >en  ,,fi,.n 
visited  the  I.IM--C.  lie  was  here  present  at  tbe  eel. 
tion  of  tho  birth  of  the  dauphin  of  France,  M.,v  ;;|  1782. 
Arnold  took  command  Aug.  5,  1780,  and  continued' nego- 
tiations already  commenced  with  the  British  to  betray  his 
trust.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  '>>eplot,and 

consequent  loss  of  West  Point,  would  have  he,-,,  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  The  interview  between  Arnold  and 
Andre  to  arrange  tin;  details  of  the  plot  took  place  Sept.  2' 
17SO,  on  the  W.  bank,  about  2i  miles  below  Stony  Point.' 
Andre  was  captured  the  next  day  on  tho  E.  bank,  while 
attempting  to  return  to  New  York.  Ho  was  taken  to  West 
Point  on  the  2fith,  where  lie  remained  until  tho  28th.  On 
tin-  morning  of  the  2.~>th,  Arnold,  while  seated  at  the  break- 
fa-t  (aide  at  the  Robinson  House,  with  two  of  Washington's 
aides  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  announce  the  arrual 
of  the  chief,  received  the  note  announcing  the  capture  of 
Andr6.  Feigning  a  pretext,  ho  at  once  left  the  table  and 
the  house,  dashed  down  the  river-bank,  and  taking  a  boat 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  British  war-vessel,  tho  Vulture. 
The  ruins  of  the  principal  fortifications  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Fort  Clinton  has  been  partially  restored;  Fort  Put- 
nam, though  in  ruins,  still  looks  down  upon  the  river  and 
plain  beneath,  and  from  its  summit  may  bo  had  an  exten- 
sive view  of  this  interesting  locality.  Within  the  parapet 
of  Fort  Clinton  stands  n  monument  sacred  to  Kosciusko, 
and  on  the  E.  side  of  the  plain,  a  secluded  spot,  a  shelf  of 
the  precipice,  known  as  Kosciusko's  Garden,  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favorite  resort  while  engineer  of  the  works 
at  this  place.  Placed  in  tho  midst  of  attractive  scenery, 
comparatively  isolated  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
favorably  situated  for  retirement  and  study,  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  Washington,  La  Fayette,  and  other  heroes 
of  our  Revolution,  associated  with  some  of  the  most  stirring 
'events  of  our  national  history,  West  Point  may  well  be  the 
place  consecrated  to  training  the  youth  of  the  nation  for 
the  military  service  of  their  country.  (For  further  infor- 
mation see  Boynton's  History  of  West  Point.)  (Sec  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMIES.)  GEOROE  L.  ANDREWS. 

West  Point,  p.-v.,  Cornwall  tp.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Hudson  River,  49  miles  N.  of  New  York,  is  tho  seat  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  P.  942. 

West  Point,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  King  William  co.,  Va.,  on 
Richmond  York  River  and  Chesapeake  R.  R.,  38  miles  E. 
of  Richmond,  and  35  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  hag 
good  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  steamboat  line  to  Baltimore, 
2  hotels,  1  mill.  P.  2193. 

S.  ROSZEL  DONOIIOE,  ED.  "  STAB." 
West  Point,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Columbiaco.,  Wis.    P.949. 
Wcst'port,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.    P.  3361. 
Westport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Me.     P.  699. 
Westport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.     P.  2724. 
Westport,  tp.,  Pope  co.,  Minn.     P.  238. 
Westport,  city  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mo.    P.  of  city, 
1095;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  1051. 
Westport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1577. 
Westport,  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  1589. 
West  Prov'idence,  tp.,  Bedford  co.,  Pa.    P.  970. 
Westra'lia,  v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.    P.  of 
v.  104;  of  tp.  1117. 

West  Ran'dolph,  p.-v.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  on  Central 
Vermont  R.  R.,  25  miles  S.  of  Montpelier,  has  10  churches, 
an  academy  and  normal  school,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and 
4  hotels.     P.  3000. 
LEWIS  P.  TIIAYER,  ED.  "  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  HERALD." 


West  Ridg'way,  r.,  Boko's  Creek  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0. 
P.  100. 

West  Riv'er,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.    P.  1612. 

West  River,  p.-v.,  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md. 

Wes'tropp  (HODDER  M.),  b.  in  England  about  1825; 
studied  art  in  Italy,  giving  especial  attention  to  religious 
archaeology  ;  is  author  of  Epochs  of  Painted  Vam,  au  Intro- 
duction to  their  Stntly  (1856),  of  .4  Handbook  of  Archaolayy, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  (1867),  and,  with 


West  llox'htirv,  f-rm-rly  »  town.hip  in  Norfolk  « 
"«.,  but  in  IS?.'!  annexed  t«  llo.ion      l".  MM. 
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Went  Huflnnd,  p.-v.,  Rutland  r.,.,  vu 
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Salaman'cn,  p.-v.,  Cattaraugm  eo.. 
..™  Su'li-m,  p.-v..  Wayne  co.,  (I..  „„  Ulaatle  and 
Great  Western  H.IC  ha..,. 
1  bank,       new.paper,  flax 

1  grain-elevator,  1  tannerr   a  found 

2  hotel.-.    I'-M.  :,..,!  boring,  fan 

I.K.P.7,:;.  ^ 

W  cst  Stili-m,  tp.,  Mercer  eo.  Pa.     P.  J08J. 
Wi-st  Null-in.  ,  i..,  Croaieoo.. 

West  Sand  Lake,  p.-v..  RenHelaer  oo., X.  V.   P.31S. 
West  Srn'rca,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Erie  <-o.,  x.  y.     p.  31»6. 
West  Shunan'go,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  p,.     p.  357. 
West  Npar'ta,  tp..  Living,! 

\\   *»«t    Vliri  n  ir 'ti  jilxl        ..       .. 1   .  ft  . 


West  Stock'bridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,   Berkshire  eo., 

muss,     i .  i  v _  ( . 

West  Swan'zcy,  p.-v.,  Cheshire  co..  x.  II. 

West'town,  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.    P.  818. 

West  Town'scnd,  p.-v.,  Middlesex  eo.,  Maw. 

West  Town'ship,  p.-v.,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 

West  Troy,  p.-v.,  Albany  co.,  X.  Y..  ..„  |(ud<..n  River. 
opposite  Troy,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge 
and  two  steam-ferries,  and  on  Rcnstelaer  and  Saratoga 
R.  R.,  6  miles  X.  of  Albany.  It  Is  at  one  of  ihi-  entrances 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal*  Into  the  Hudson,  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  connected  by  river  and  canal*  with 
Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Champlain.  It  I*  wholly  built 
on  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Hudson,  extending  back  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  river  to  a  slight  elevation,  on  which  are 
situated  some  of  the  most  beautiful  residence*  in  the  town. 
Its  streets  are  finely  laid  out,  and  a  company  ha*  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  supply  the  village  with 
water  from  the  Mohawk  River.  West  Troy  has  0  churrhr*, 
a  national  bank,  and  1  newspaper.  A  tract  ef  land  near  the 
centre  of  the  village  has  been  appropriated  for  the  - 
of  buildings  suitable  for  a  public  market,  which  will  be 
erected  during  the  summer  of  1S7A.  It  is  the  largest  vil- 
lage in  New  York,  and  several  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  a  city  charter,  annexing  to  It  the  neighboring 
village  of  Green  Island,  but  they  have  all  signally  failed 
through  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  town*. 
Its  iirincipal  business  is  in  lumber,  which  is  brought  from 
Michigan  by  way  of  tho  lakes  and  Eric  Canal.  It*  citizens 
are  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bells, 
patent  car-boxes,  Scotch  woollen  shawls,  bull*  and  hinge*, 
horse  cars,  lime  and  cement,  stoves  and  hnllow-warc,  and 
many  other  manufacturing  interests.  The  Watcrrli- 
ar-cnal  and  grounds,  <-tahli.hcd  in  1807  by  a  grant  of  the 
land  by  the  State  to  the  I".  S.  government,  containing  105 
acres,  is  situated  here.  The  grounds  are  finely  laid  oat, 
and  contain  many  fine  buildings,  including  the  officer** 
residences,  magazines,  the  arsenal  building,  iron  and  artil- 
lery storehouses.  The  village  ha*  a  very  efficient  Ore  de- 
partment. The  Watcrvlict  horse-car  railroad  connects  It 
with  Albany.  P.  10.693. 

ALLEN  COREV,  ED.  "  ALBANT  COI-NTT  PFMOCBAT." 

West  Tu'rin,  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  X.  Y.    P.  21 1 1. 

West  U'nion,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fayctlo  co.,  la., 
on  Milwaukee  division  of  Burlington  Cejar  Rapid*  and 
Minnesota  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  1  bank,  a  good  K-hool.  2 
newspapers.  1  flouring-mill,  1  wagon-factory,  and  3  hol«l». 
Excellent  farming  ami  graiing  country.  P.  of  v.  14«»; 
of  tp.  2032.  «'.  II:  TALVADOE,  ED.  "<JAIETT«." 

West  Union,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Todd  co.,  Minn.     P.  SOT. 

West  Union, p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stenben  co..  X.  Y.    P.  1IM. 

West  Union,  p.-v.,  Tiffin  tp.,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  0.  P. 
436. 

West  Union,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Doddridge  eo., 
West  Va.,  on  Parkersburg  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R  R  ,  54  miles  E.  of  Parkersburg,  contains  3  churches,  a 
graded  school,  court-house,  jail,  2  weekly  new»papen,  1 
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Ihmrmg  and  1   saw  mill,  and  1  hotel.     Principal  trade, 
lumber,  staves,  hoops,  coal,  and  country  produce.    1 .  11-8. 

DAVII.  liosoiix,  ED.  -BAPTIST  MESSENGER. 
West  U'nity,  p.-v.,  Brady  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.    1 .  aJ7. 
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Westville,  tp.,  Dale  co.,  Ala.     P.  1014. 
Wcstville,  p.-v.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn. 
Wcstville,  p.-v.,  Laporte  co.,  Ind. 
Obverse. 


Wcstville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Simpson  co.,  Mis?.,  1:1  miles 
from  Pearl  River,  has  1  church,  2  schools,  fine  court-house, 
1  newspaper,  1  tannery.  1  hotel,  and  2  mills.  Principal 
business,  farming.  P.  100.  J.  L.  MEA.DK,  ED.  "  NK\VS." 

Westville,  tp.,  Franklin  CO.,  N.Y.     P.  1058. 

Westville,  tp.,  Matthews  co.,  Va.     P.  2476. 

Westville  City,  p.-v.,  Laporto  co.,  Ind.     P.  640. 

West  Vin'cent,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.  P.  1250. 

West  Virgin'ia,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  set  off  from  Virginia  in  1863,  including  a  por- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  Valley,  the  western  slope  of  the 
Appalachian  range,  and  a  part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 


The  Seal  of  West  Virginia. 


Ohio.  It  lies  between  the  meridians  of  77°  40'  and  82°  35'^ 
W  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  and,  including  the  "  Panhandle," 
between  the  parallels  of  37°  6'  and  40°  40'  N.  lat.  It  is 
the  most  irregular  State  in  form  in  the  Union,  and  is 
thought,  perhaps  fancifully,  to  bear  a  rude  resemblance  to 
a  tortoise,  the  "Panhandle"  being  the  stiffly-projecting 
tail,  McDowell  co.  the  rounded  head,  and  the  counties 
lying  on  and  near  the  Potomac  its  hind  feet  and  claws.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Ohio  ;  on  the  N.,  N.  E..  and 
E.  N.  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland :  on  the  E.,  S.  E., 
and  S.  by  Virginia ;  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  23,000  sq.  m.,  or 
14,720,000  acres. 


Virginia,  somewhat  elevated,  but  very  fertile,  and  drained 
by  the  Shenandoah,  Opequan  Creek,  and  other  smaller  af- 
fluents of  the  Potomac.  W.  of  these,  Morgan,  Hampshire, 
Mineral,  Grant,  Hardy,  and  Pendleton  cos.  are  all  drained 
by  tributaries  of  the  Potomac,  but  form  portions  of  the 
"  Appalachian  Country  "  described  under  Virginia.  They 
consist  of  high  mountain-ridges,  with  narrow  but  fertile 
valleys  between,  sloping  to  the  N.  E.,  and  belonging  strict- 
ly to  the  Potomac  River  system.  W.  of  these,  but  adjacent 
to  them,  and  extending  in  a  narrow  belt  S.  W.  to  the  Big 
Sandy  River,  lies  what  the  West  Virginia  geologists  call 
"  the  Mountain  Region,"  forming  the  western  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  chain,  the  mountains  lying  in  nearly  parallel 
folds,  capped  originally  with  a  hard  sandstone,  but  having 
softer  and  more  easily-eroded  rocks  beneath.  So  sharp 
were  some  of  these  anticlinals  that  the  sandstone  at  the 
summit  was  rent  and  fissured,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  and 
snow,  forcing  their  way  through,  dissolved  and  broke  down 
the  underlying  shales  and  limestones,  and  carved  for  them- 
selves deep  canons,  through  which  they  forced  their  way  to 
the  larger  streams  emptying  into  Monongahela  and  Cheat 
rivers.  Some  of  these  canons  are  nearly  1000  feet  deep. 
From  the  western  border  of  this  Mountain  Region  stretches 
to  the  Ohio  a  much  wider  tract,  called  by  the  geologists 
"the  Hilly  Region,"  though  some  of  its  summits  are  higher 
than  any  in  the  Mountain  Region,  except  Panther  Knob 
in  Pendleton  co.,  which  is  said  to  be  4000  feet,  and  Hay- 
stack Knob,  near  the  line  of  Pocahontas  and  Randolph 
cos.,  which  is  3800  feet.  More  than  twenty  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  so-called  Hilly  Region  rise  from  2200  to  3700 
feet.  In  this  region  the  streams  flow  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
carry  their  waters  directly  to  the  Ohio.  The  hills  and 
river- valleys  have  generally  an  E.-  to  W.  direction,  and 
where  they  do  not,  the  rivers  cross  them  in  deeply-eroded 
valleys  and  canons.  One  of  these,  the  caiion  of  New  River, 
is  nearly  500  feet  deep.  Many  of  these  valleys  have  sharp, 
abrupt,  almost  perpendicular  sides,  and  no  alluvial  bot- 
tom-lands; others  slope  more  gently,  with  a  considerable 
breadth  of  alluvium  at  their  bases,  and  the  summits  are 


flat-topped,  gently-undulating  plains.  This  region  slopes 
moderately  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  along  its  banks  h»f  :m 
elevation  of  from  550  to  700  feet  above  tide-water.  This 
region  is  drained  by  Fishing  Creek,  Middle  Island  Creek, 
the  Little  Kanawha,  the  Great  Kamuvha,  the  Guyandotte, 
the  Big  Sandy  and  its  eastern  branch,  the  Tug  Fork. 
There  are  no  considerable  lakes  in  West  Virginia,  but  its 
canons,  its  deeply-eroded  valleys,  and  its  undermined 
strata  make  the  iState  attractive  to  travellers  from  its  nu- 
merous objects  of  interest. 

(leoloyy  mid  Mineralogy. — The  only  Kozoic  rocks  in  the 
State  are  those  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Jefferson  co..  the 
most  eastern  county  of  the  State.  Next  to  these,  both  in 
geological  order  and  in  the  order  of  its  occurrence,  arc  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone,  and  the  Hudson  River  shales 
which  overlie  it  in  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  cos.  This  is 
followed  by  the  Medina  sandstone,  the  hard  and  massive 
sandstone  which  forms  the  crowning  summit-rocks  of  the 
Mountain  Region,  and  which  produces  the  arches  and  nat- 
ural bridges  of  that  region  by  the  erosion  of  the  softer 
strata  beneath  it.  The  Clinton  and  Onondaga  groups,  soft 
slates  and  shaly  sandstones,  come  next  in  order,  are  easily 
disintegrated,  and  form  the  surface-rooks  of  Hampshire 
and  Hardy  cos.  The  Lower  Helderbcrg  limestone  overlies 
the  last-mentioned  groups  in  several  counties,  and  fur- 
nishes the  needed  clement  of  lime  to  the  soils.  The  Oris- 
kany  sandstone,  another  hard  and  firm  sandstone,  forming 
some  of  the  arches  and  natural  bridges,  like  those  at  the 
Hanging  Rocks  near  Romney,  is  the  crowning  rock  of  the 
summits  of  the  western  ridges  of  the  Mountain  Region, 
while  the  Hamilton  and  Portage  groups,  soft  shales  and 
clay-slates,  overlie  the  sandstone  on  the  mountain-slopes 
and  valleys,  the  region  about  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
in  Greenbrier  co.  and  for  some  distance  N.  being  mainly 
composed  of  them.  They  are  the  normal  deposits  for  min- 
eral springs  from  the  amount  of  iron  pyrites,  carbonaceous 
and  other  salts  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  from  their 
contorted  and  broken  condition.  Next  above  these  come 
the  Chemung  and  Catskill  groups,  soft  sandstones  and 
shales,  the  Chemung  group  predominating  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Leaving  with  these  the  Devonian  system,  we  come 
to  the  sub-Carboniferous,  which  is  developed  here,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Rogers's  nomenclature,  in  the  Vespertine  and 
Umbral  strata,  the  former  consisting  of  coarse  sandstone 
and  conglomerates,  of  a  finer  and  harder  sandstone,  and 
of  red  crumbling  shales ;  the  latter  of  a  dark  bluish  lime- 
stone and  clayey  sandstones  and  shales  of  a  deep-red  color. 
These  strata  occupy  a  narrow  tract  in  the  N.,  and  sprciul 
out  in  the  lower  counties  into  a  broad  area,  overspreading 
most  of  Greenbrier,  Pocahontas,  Summers,  Mercer,  and  -M  on- 
roe  cos.  The  Umbral  strata  when  broken  down  produce 
an  excellent  soil.  The  next  formation,  the  Carboniferous, 
overspreads  all  the  remainder  of  the  State,  the  Appalachian 
coal-field  covering  16,000  sq.  m.  in  the  State.  The  river- 
bottoms  are,  indeed,  generally  diluvial  or  alluvial,  but  high 


up  tlic  nteep  Hill's  and  cations  which  line  their  lmnk«  the 

cir.il    ill  hands  nf  from  s  to  Hi  feet    in  thi.-km  • 

This    \ppalai-hiau  i-oal-tielil  forms  an  immense  ba-; 

which  West  Virginia  <-ompri>e.i  more  than  half  the  br. 

ami  Ohio  an. I  Ku.neni  Kentucky  about  t»i.-til'tli-.  the  nhi  1 

Kivcr  passim.'  through  the  basin  ft  little  \V.  .,1  it<  i 

lino,  mi. I  linnll.v  pcm-ti atiiur  its  wc-i.-m  cil_-c.    ! 

(iiml  within  the  limits  of  West  Virginia i  ilre  found  everv 

one  of  the   coal-<le].osiH   except   iimhra.-itc   him_r  I,,. t  »,.,.„ 

tin'  conglomerate  vvhirll  llll'lct'lics  the  lower i'    • 

and  the  Permian  rocks  which  cap  the  upper  coal-uieasurei. 
Aiming  tlii'se  are  every  quality  of  cnnnel,  splint,  coking, 
block,  ail. I  liitliniinoll.i  coals  yet  .11-. "n  rrc.i,  ami  all  of  them 

in  thick  ami  easily-worked  veins.  Throughout  thin  whole 
region  iron  ores,  red  nnd  brown  haematite,  black  manga- 
niferou.1  carbonates,  Mack  b;md.  red  and  brown  oxides,  pro- 
i.oiiate  or  olyphantblue  lump,  nnd  other  ores  abound 
in  veins  easily  worked,  and  accompanied  hv  lime-tnii.'  and 
other  Ilitxes.  which  make  the  production  of  iron  very  much 
cheaper  than  elsewhere.  Salt  also,  a  usual  deposit  in  the 
coal-measures,  is  found  here  in  springs  of  great  strength 
nnd  purity  of  liriue,  and  at  numerous  points  on  the  Great 
Kauawha,  Little  Kauawha,  New,  liig  Snndy,  and  Elk  rivers 
ami  Utter  Creek  there  are  saltworks,  some  of  them  of  great 
extent.  The  Kanawha  salt  has  the  very  highe.it  reputation 
iu  the  market,  being  more  free  from  aulphato  of  lime,  more 
pungent  and  penetrating  in  its  action,  and  from  its  greater 
strength  more  economical,  than  any  other  salt.  The  pro- 
duction h:i-  niiiu'e.l  for  many  years  past  at  from  1,000,000 
to  3,11011,0110  bushels  per  year.  Petroleum,  both  the  light 
and  heavy  oils,  is  largely  produced  in  the  State,  there  being 
292  producing  wells  of  the  former,  and  over  100  of  the  lat- 
ter. Common  tufa,  hydraulic,  nnd  building  limestones  of 
great  beauty,  and  other  building-stones,  especially  the  Ma- 
honing  sandstone,  a  beautiful  gray  and  fine  sand  or  free 
stone,  fire-clay,  potter's  clay,  glass-sand,  ochre,  barytes, 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  saltpetre  are  found  abundantly, 
and  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  in  moderate  but  not  profitable 
working  quantities.  The  mineral  springs  of  West  Virginia 
include  the  larger  portion  of  the  Virginia  springs  which 
have  been  so  famous  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  as 
well  as  several  now  springs  of  considerable  merit.  They 
comprise  sulphur  waters  of  differing  composition — cha- 
lybeates  simple  and  compound,  acidulous  or  carbonated, 
saline  and  aluminatod  ohalybeates.  Several  of  them  are 
thermal  waters,  the  highest  having  a  temperature  of  about 
107°  F.  They  are  situated  in  Morgan,  Jefferson,  Hamp- 
shire, Monroe,  Fayette,  and  Greenbrier  cos.,  by  far  the 
larger  number  being  in  the  last-named  county. 

ijoiV,  \'ri/etiil!nn,a»it  /l<it«ny. — The  soils  of  the  State  may 
be  classed  as  day  soils,  containing  75  per  cent,  or  more  of 
clay,  stiff,  and  not  very  productive,  found  in  limited  areas 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State ;  sandy 
soils,  containing  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  sand,  not  produc- 
tive, and  occurring  mainly  in  the  N.  E.  mountain  counties ; 
lwim»,  containing  about  equal  quantities  of  clay  and  sand, 
and  25  per  cent,  or  more  of  humus  or  vegetable  matters; 
these  are  very  productive  and  often  enriched  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  shales  or  limestones  which  crop  out  from 
the  surface;  the  greater  part  of  the  coal-measures  are  cov- 
ered by  these  soils  ;  calcareous  soils,  in  which  lime  forms  a 
large  constituent;  these  are  excellent  soils,  and  are  found 
on  the  mountain-slopes  and  in  some  of  the  higher  valleys ; 
strenm  mi't  u/iliuid  alluvium*,  found  in  the  river-bottoms 
and  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  gentler  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains; these  possess  wonderful  fertility  and  yield  immense 
crops,  or,  where  they  are  covered  with  forests,  the  most  gi- 
gantic trees.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  white,  black, 
or  water,  blue,  green,  nnd  mountain  ash  (the  latter  not  really 
an  ash  at  all) ;  the  aspen,  beech,  water-beech,  black  and  red 
birch,  fetid  and  sweet  buckeye;  cedar,  wild-cherry,  chest- 
nut, Kentucky  coffee  tree,  cottonwood,  cucumber  tree,  dog- 
wood, negundo  or  box  elder,  red  or  slippery,  white,  and 
witch  elm  ;  black  and  southern  balsam,  fir,  and  the  hemlock 
spruce ;  the  black  or  sour  gum  and  the  sweet  gum  or  liquid- 
amber  :  three  species  of  hickory ;  the  white,  red,  and  bitter 
nut :  the  holly,  hackborry,  and  ironwood  or  hop  hornbeam  ; 
the  red,  green,  white,  and  honey  locust;  the  linden;  the 
sugar,  silver,  and  red  maple  ;  red  mulberry;  twelve  species 
of  oak,  three  of  pine  ;  the  poplar  or  tulip  tree ;  the  red-bud, 
the  sassafras,  sour- wood,  and  sycamore ;  black  walnut  and 
butternut;  the  mountain  and  smooth  alder;  crab-apple, 
chinquapin,  elder,  persimmon,  magnolia,  haw,  mountain- 
laurel,  rhododendron,  shndbush,  spice-wood,  and  all  the 
species  of  sumach,  and  the  bush  or  shrub  willows  and  osiers. 
West  Virginia  abounds  in  medicinal  plants,  some  of  them 
not  found  elsewhere.  Over  9,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  are  in  the  original  forest. 

•/.„!,]  ,,ny. — The  wild  animals  of  the  State  arc  those  com- 
mon to  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains.  They  include 
the  panther,  wild-cat,  lynx,  wolf,  black  bear,  raccoon,  opos- 
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The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  State,  u  dedond  from 
forty  yearn'  observation*,  in  that  of  Mnriptta.  0.,  which  if 
in  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  Putt,  and  only  MD.V 
rale. 1  from  it  by  the  Ohio  Kin  r.  It  i,  62°  4(1'.  The  warm 
season  is  long,  but  the  heat  ii  not  intennc.  1'lounhinpc  and 
planting  begin,  except  in  the  most  mounUiniiui  ••. 
from  Mar.  15  to  Apr.  I,  and  the  lirst  whit*  fronts  occur  from 
Oct.  1  to  15,  but  cattle  are  not  houral  or  fed  from  Mar.  1  i 
to  Nov.  15. 

Agricultural  Production!. — According  to  the  cen>u>  of 
1870,  there  were  8,528,394  acre*  of  Und  In  farm,  in  the 
State,  of  which  2,580,254  acren  only  were  improved  l.nd.. 
The  total  value  of  farms  wan  $101,804,381.  and  of  finning 
implements  and  machinery,  *2,112,«:17.  Tin- value  of  Urm 
products  was  ?23.3*9.u92  ;  of  animal*  slaughtered  or  told 
for  slaughter,  $4,014,7*2;  of  home  manufacture*.  t«l3.4l2; 
of  forest  products,  $363,068  (evidently  an  under-rftimate, 
as  single  counties  vent  to  market  Ian -bark,  slippery  elm 
bark,  timber,  charcoal,  and  a«he»  in  larger  amounU  than 
this);  market-garden  product*,  $8U,«74  ;  on-hard  pi 
*si\77:i(an  undcr-cntimate) ;  wages  paid,  *l, 903,7  • 
the  crops,  wheat  was  grown  to  the  amount  nf  2,483,MI 
bushels;  rye,  277,740;  Indian  corn,  8,I97,S65;  o>U, 
2,413,749;  buckwheat,  82,910  (the  production  of  Proton 
co.  alone  was  'JJ.SJ7  bushels  a  year  or  two  earlier) :  cotton, 
2  bales ;  hemp,  37  tons ;  flax,  82,276  pound* :  hop",  1031 
pounds;  wool.  1,593,541  pounds;  hay,  224,164  Uinn:  to- 
bacco,  2,046,452  pounds  (in  I-::;.  I.l..;,(i0.noo  poumli  were 
sent  to  market  from  West  Virginia) :  Irish  potatoes, 
1,053,507  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  46,984  bunbeli  (both 
these  amounts  are  under-estimaten) ;  maple-sugar,  490,604 
pounds;  maple-syrup,  20,209  gallon*  (both  un<lrr-r*ii- 
mates;  at  feast  one-third  too  low);  lorghum-ryrup. 
780,829  gallons;  honey,  376,997  pound*;  beetwax,  9917 
pounds;  domestic  wine,  6093  gallon*  (an  undcr-MtimaU, 
as  the  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Ohio,  Wood,  Ritchie,  and 
Doddridgecos.  in  1874  was  valued  at  nearly  $200,000).  The 
dairy  products  in  1870  were — 5,044,475  pound*  of  butter, 
32,429  pounds  of  chee»e,  144,895  gallon*  of  milk  told.  The 
value  of  live-stock  in  1870  wa*  Mated  at  $17.175.420;  the 
number  of  horses  at  99,302 ;  of  mule*  and  a*»e»  at  2139 ;  of 
neat  cattle  at  337,881,  of  which  104,434  were  reported  M 
milch  cows ;  of  sheep  at  552.327 ;  and  of  *wine  at  268.03I. 
At  the  close  of  1874  there  were  reported  116,877  honM, 
mules,  asses,  etc..  in  the  State;  the  number  of  neat  cattle 
was  361,900,  of  which  124.300  were  milch  cow*;  of  »heq>, 
539200-  and  of  ewine,  310.600;  and  the  entire  Talue  of 
live-stock  (partly  ertimatcd)  was  $18,»48,28J.  The  report 
of  the  agricultural  department  for  the  year  IS 
principal  crops  of  the  Stole  u  follows:  Indian  corn, 
8,803,000  busnels;  wheat,  3,268,000;  rye.  288,000;  oaU, 
1,684,000;  barley,  50.000:  buckwheat,  62,000  (an  onder 
estimate);  Irish  potatoes,  782.000;  tobacco,  I,«M,OM 
pounds  (a  blunder);  hay,  1«7,800  tonn. 

V,,,,u/n<-fMrM.— The  latest  accessible  *Uiti«Uc.  are  lho»» 
of  the  census  of  1870,  but  the  manufacture*  of  the  State, 
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which  even  then  were  inadequately  reported,  have  since 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  There  were  in  that  year 
2IH  nmnut'ai-l.iries  reported.  employing  11,1)72  butdl 
I  IH.TX'S  men.  l!>7  women,  nnd  liJ7  children),  having  an  es- 
timated eapital  of  #1  I.MS l./.^u,  paying  $4,822,164  wages, 
u-hi'  si  I  903,701  worth  of  raw  inaierinl.  and  produoing 
manu&otniai  ttinai  at  sJ24.102.201.  Of  this  amount  more 
than  one-third  was  in  some  form  of  iron  production— pig, 

1  ti nd   rolled,  castings,  nail.-    and    spikes,  el.-.  :    10   < 
tabllihmenti  pr.idu.-c  1  to  the  am. Mint  of  19,833,892.     Next 
in  order  were   tlouring-iuill   product*,  (is  mills  producing 
SL'. •:::'.!. 7'.i:i;    lumlier.   Ill    saw-mills    producing   (1,844,612; 
is   ,-aIiwork.s  Sl,.")"7.f')0.">:  leather   tanned   and  curried,  in 
17S  tanneries  to  the  amount  of  *S  IH.L'  !.">.     The  census  re- 
pi. rts  hut  1  glassworks,  manufarturing  glass  worth  $200,000. 
At  that  very  time  there  \vc:-c  I  glass-factories  in  the  city  of 
•ling,  besides  others  in  the  State.     Cooperage,  in  101 
shops,    produced    :?|ss.  (7ii.       Coal -oil    rectifying-works, 
made  clothing  establishments,  woollen-factories,  car- 
-hops.  ami  tODaooo  and  cigar  factories  were  the  other 
principal  industries;  the  last  nauiod  has  greatly  increased 
tinoe  1870. 

Mining. — In  1S70  there  were  reported  185  mines,  quar- 
ries etc..  in  the  State,  employing  I.i27  hands  (14;iU  men, 
97  boys),  with  a  capital  of  $2,554,499,  and  producing  an- 
nually SL'.Ms.Ml,  mainly  coal  and  iron  ores.  These  in- 
du-nics  have  since  greatly  increased. 

i:,i;in>,nl«.—  I'ntil  1870,  West  Virginia  had  no  important 
railway  except  the  lialtimoro  and  Ohio,  which,  with  its 
Parkersburg  branch,  traversed  263  miles  of  her  territory  : 
the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  to  Huntington 
brought  the  central  and  southern  counties  into  connection 
with  Eastern  and  Western  markets;  there  are  also  several 
trunk-roads  crossing  or  traversing  the  Panhandle  and  the 
counties  lying  on  the  Potomac.  There  are  two  or  three 
projected  roads,  partly  linished,  of  considerable  importance. 
One  of  these  starts  from  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis  road  at  Ilolliday's  Cove  in  Hancock  CO.,  and  passes 
Population  of  West  Virginia,  and  of  the  Counties 


down  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Kentucky  line,  de- 
veloping all  the  Ohio  Kiver  counties.  Others  are  intended 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Guyandotte  and  Big  Samly 
rivers.  Poor's  Mn/ninf  reports  629  miles  of  railway  as  in 
operation  in  1H75,  but  not  more  than  575  are  yet  completed. 

J<'iiiun<-cH,  Commerce,  etc. — The  balance  in  the  trcn-iuy 
Oct.  1,  1S74,  was  $282,364.12,  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year,  $547,426.26,  making  a  total  of  .s*2!i. 711(1.38; 
and  tiie  disbursements  of  the  year  were  Sii7C.171.H7,  leav- 
ing a  balance  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  187i.  of  §25:;.(ils.41, 
besides  a  very  considerable  sum  in  arrears  from  the  county 
officers.  Since  its  organization  the  State  has  contracted 
no  debt,  but  the  State  of  Virginia  claims  that  it  should  as- 
sume somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  general  debt  of 
that  State  before  the  separation.  West  Virginia  acknow- 
ledges a  measure  of  obligation,  but  contends  that  as  almost 
the  entire  debt  was  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  eastern 
counties  she  should  not  bo  required  to  assume  so  large  a 
share  of  it.  On  whnt  basis  it  will  eventually  be  settled  is 
as  yet  uncertain.  West  Virginia  being  wholly  an  inland 
State,  its  commerce  is  conducted  wholly  by  its  railways 
and  navigable  rivers.  The  amount  is  large  and  increas- 
ing. 

Hanks,  Knvnlii*  Banfa,  find  fixiliranee  Companies. — In 
1875  there  were  17  national  banks  in  operation  in  the  State, 
having  an  aggregate  paid-up  capital  of  $2,145,000,  bonds 
on  deposit  to  the  amount  of  s?2.ii!J"..('imi,  and  outstanding 
circulation  to  the  amount  of  S2,:iS5,4:;o ;  there  were  10 
State  hanks,  reporting  an  aggregate  capital  of  $975,000;  7 
other  banks,  not  reporting  their  capital  or  assets  :  2  savings 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  There  were  on  Jan.  1, 
1875,  14  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies  (one  of  them 
having  also  a  life  insurance  charter)  in  the  State,  having 
an  aggregate  paid-up  eapital  of  $1,438,450,  and  reporting 
assets  amounting  to  $2,321,858.1)6.  Seven  of  the  number 
reported  liabilities  amounting  to  $111,516.58.  There  are 
no  distinctive  life  insurance  companies  chartered  by  the 
State. 
which  now  constitute  thdrSfate,  informer  censuses. 
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Education. — The  free-school  system  of  the  State,  though 
of  recent  origin,  seems  to  be  in  very  efficient  operation. 
For  school  purposes  each  county  is  divided  into  districts 
(corresponding  with  the  townships  in  other  States),  and 
each  of  these  into  sub-districts.  Each  district  is  controlled 
by  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  a  president  and  two 
commissioners,  and  each  sub-district  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  one  trustee.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  district  every  two  years.  On  Sept.  1,  1875, 
the  permanent  school  fund  amounted  to  $325,243.34,  the 
current  teachers'  fund  to  $541,358.83,  the  current  build- 
ing fund  to  $255,233.29,  and  the  aggregate  amount  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes  for  that  year  to  $796,592.12. 
The  scholastic  age  in  the  State  is  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years,  and  1 79,897  youth  between  those  ages  were  enrolled. 
The  attendance  on  the  free  schools  is  about  49  per  cent,  of 
this  number;  the  general  average  daily  attendance  in  1874 
was  61,244,  and  was  said  to  have  been  considerably  greater 
in  1875.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  1875  was  3231 ; 
of  school-houses,  2959  ;  of  teachers,  3461 ;  the  value  of 
school  property  was  $1,605,627.  In  all  these  particulars 
the  increase  within  ten  years  had  been  from  ten  to  thirty 
fold.  The  State  apportionment  for  school  purposes  from 
the  tax  was  $214,791.32;  about  $500,000  is  raised  by  dis- 
trict levies,  and  the  remainder  from  other  sources.  The 
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average  duration  of  schools  was  about  four  and  a  half 
months ;  average  wages  of  teachers,  males  $35.70,  females 
$29.55  ;  average  cost  of  pupil  for  tuition  per  year,  S7.03. 

Normal  Schools.  —  The  West  Virginia  State  Normal 
School,  or  Marshall  College,  is  at  Huntington,  Cabell  co., 
and  had  a  high  reputation  as  Marshall  Academy  before 
its  transfer  to  the  State  for  a  normal  school  in  Feb.,  1867. 
There  are  5  branch  normal  schools  in  the  State,  all  con- 
nected with  the  parent  institution — viz.  Fairmont,  Marion 
co.;  West  Liberty,  Ohio  co. ;  Glenville,  Gilmerco. ;  Shep- 
herdstown,  Jefferson  co. ;  and  Concord  in  Mercer  co.  These 
schools  have  graduated  about  175  teachers,  and  probably 
four  times  that  number  of  their  pupils  have  been  engaged 
continuously  in  teaching.  The  number  of  teachers  in  at- 
tendance in  1875  was  about  625.  The  value  of  the  State's 
property  in  them  is  somewhat  more  than  $100,000,  but  tui- 
tion is  required,  and  the  legislature  has  withheld  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  them  for  some  years.  Teachers'  insti- 
tutes are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  under  the 
encouragement  and  aid  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  This  fund 
in  1874  apportioned  to  West  Virginia,  for  the  support  of 
teachers,  $14,600.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
private  schools,  some  of  them  of  high  grade,  in  the  State. 
The  Centennial  commissioners  enumerate  15  of  these,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  of  about  2500  pupils. 


COLLKOBS,  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. 
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dowment. 
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Preparatory. 
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Female. 

Rethanv  College  
West  Virginia  Collejre  
Wu,t  Virginia  rnivt-r-itv  
School  of  Science. 
Agricultural  dept.  of  West  Virginia  Univ. 
School  nf  Theology. 
St.  Vincent's  College  

Bethany.  Brooke  co. 

1>!1 
I8R8 

i  HI: 
L8fl 

inr. 

!l 
5 
12 

1 

f.i 
BO 

23 

123 
7 
76 

24 
43 

las 

55 
M 

47 
43 

ia 

Disciples  
Free-  Will  Baptists.  . 

*L':>o.ono 
15,000 
150,000 

With 

20,000 

;*  GO,  Oi)0 

*I.:>W 

$6,500 

* 

3,500 
537 
3,500 

3,000 

Morgantown  
Morgan  town  
Wheeling  

110,000 
the  Uni 

6,600 
versi 

31,828 
ty. 

Roman  Catholic.... 

Chnriinl.l,  l,ini:iiti:,m,. — Tho  Went  Virginia  institution 
for  the  deaf  ami  diimli  ami  the  hlind  i,  located  at  i 
It  has  7  protesMirs  an. I  in-li  iii-li,!-,  an  I  7  othl  :  i  uploi,".' 
an.l  ha-1  in  Nov.,  Is?;',.  Illll  pupil,  al.oal  MI  ,|,.;if  m'ilt,.j 
and  26  blind.  Its  current  fxpen.-e,  an-  a  little  more  than 
$2J,000,  ami  il  h.i-  hec-n  milling  to  ila  buildini:-.  '1  In-  \\ ,  t 
Virginia  hospital  for  the  in-ane  at  UY-t,,,,  |ms  2  medical 
and  1  other  officers  unil  employe!,  ami  ha. I  Oct.  I,  I-;., 

alienN,  its    ilaiU    a  M-ra  _-,-  l,ei  „  L.    .;,,!.       |,    reported  18 
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discharged  cured  during  the  year.     Its  current  e\|.. n-i  . 

are  |M,180  per  ye*r,  ulde  from  t  ran- port. iii<>n  ,,f  |,ltti, .,,).. 

1'n'tnnn. — The  Wost  Virginia  penitctilinry  i.«  ut  UoiUldl 

ville.     It  scorns  to  bo  well  conducted,  but  is  not  yet  nelf- 
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sustaining,  though  effort,  an,  m.king  lo  mm  thai  n~b. 

There  wer,  ..,,.  ,., 

*  •    I.  >nd    '.'    i, ..I      lUr.  k 

noe«ape..  .  ,    b  "^ 

''*"""  .,n,i,u.     1 

:  Bana«4. 

them  n-edinR  ra.l 

•-!•"•  l»  tk* 
.  t"t".  having  an  aggregate  circulation  ..f  M.«Jl    ,n.|  „ 

annual  , 

;'""'•  i  .1  m..*M,. 

1CTJ  UM  M .,„,!*,  had  inrrea.t-1  •  ,  |,ieh  i  war* 

July,  2  tri.weekly,  63  weekly  |.|y. 

rcAes. 
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All  denominations* 

Baptlsts(retrular) 

Baptists  .other) 

<'h  rist  ian  ( 'omi'-et  ion  and  I>isciples 

I'm I  '.1,1111    K|iUi  "jialians , 

Kvan'-jelical  AaBOOiation 

I, tit  Ill-ran* 

Methodists 

I'n-sliytrrians 

Reformed  i  late  Herman) 

Unman  <'at  holies 

rniti-il  Hn-thren  in  Christ „ 

I'ni  verbalists 

Union 


OrRanlia- 

tt.m., 
1810. 
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Cnnntir*. — There  arc  fifty-four  counties,  as  follows: 


COUXTIM. 

Total 
pop., 

me. 

Mates, 
1S70. 

Fe- 

IsT'i.' 

Total 

a: 

Tn» 

v  .:  •  .'..I,. 
1-7U. 

AtaMMd 

,    .!.. 

Barbour  

In  :l!2 

r,   |,(7 

5.115 

S.968 

«;..,.., 

H.rral.ra 

Berkeley  

11  v> 

7l4tl 

7,489 

12.5-fl 

7  .  17:.1.4 

6.141,1" 

Booue  

4.553 

2.343 

2.210 

4,840 

810.419 

696.7S 

Braxloo  

6.480 

3,316 

3,164 

4.992 

2.000,000 

1.472.n< 

Brooke  

2,1186 

2.779 

6.494 

S-.-..I..1 

2.7W.77 

(,'429 

3.290 

3,139 

MM 

2.CHS.420 

2,W.',4« 

Calboun'.!!'.'.'. 

•l.'JW 

1.510 

1.429 

2.501 

677.W1 

613.97 

Clav  

1.149 

1.047 

1.7-7 

347.6HJ 

3W.BH 

l>od<irld|!e.  .  .  . 

7!o76 

3.617 

3.459 

:,.  M 

2.6417.851 

1.1",   ... 

Pavette  

S.<I7 

S.357 

.1.290 

5.997 

1  64.1  242 

1.440.H41 

Oliiner  

4,938 

2,188 

2,150 

3,75* 

919.133 

It*.  17 

Grant  

4.  1117 

2,277 

2,190 

2,436,000 

1.835.53. 

Oreenbrier.  .  . 

11,411 

5,675 

5.742 

i-j'.iii 

6,741,404 

4.V.-1    t. 

H:ini|.-lii  !',     .  . 

7,043 

3,816 

3,827 

13,91.1 

1,531,198 

1,642.401 

Hancock  

4  ..-111.1 

2.1K3 

2,180 

4,445 

i,o«o,in 

2.M2.C7 

Hardy  

6.518 

2,744) 

2.772 

9,804 

2.312.191 

lri.714 

8,3.13 

8..181 

13,790 

-   i  i.  . 

7.S3I.48I 

Jackson  

10.300 

6.254 

5,016 

8.306  i 

2i514'oW 

1.312.661 

Jefferson  

13,219 

6,546 

6.673 

14,536 

12.201.135 

7.434.31 

Kauawha  

22,349 

11,497 

Hi.-.,: 

16,150 

7.963.876 

6.430.05 

tewU  

Io!l75 

6.120 

5,055 

7,999 

3,327.800 

•-,.!>;..- 

Lincoln  

6053 

2.546 

2.507 

l.M-  ..'«! 

1,073.101 

Logan  

5  124 

2,640 

2.484 

'4.938 

827,414 

604,85 

Msrioii  

12.107 

6.CWO 

6.027 

12.722 

5.280.000 

4.1W.09I 

Marshall  

14,941 

7,662 

7.279 

12.997 

7.543,945 

4.363,71! 

8,077 

7.901 

9,173 

7,900.000 

6.207.71 

McDoweil.'.!" 

1,96-1 

9<M 

984 

i  .sir, 

196.754 

303,871 

Meroer  

7.064 

3,516 

3.548 

6,819 

1.370,861 

I.,.!.-. 

Mineral  

6.332 

3.216 

3,116 

3,798,256 

2.4M.43! 

Monongalia... 

13.S47 

n.r.'ps 

il  -l-i 

13,048 

4.44S.727 

4.597,101 

Monroe  

M.l.'l 

5,428 

5.696 

10.757 

4.854.501 

MM  M 

Morgan  

4,:n:, 

5.254 

2.061 

3.732 

1.922.S98 

I.'.-.- 

Nicholas  

4.1.,- 

2.301 

2,157 

4.627 

1.064..*! 

990.841 

Ohio  

14,029 

14,802 

22.422 

17.535.518 

15.104.74( 

IVU'lk-tini 

6*455 

3.222 

3.233 

6.164 

1  in  i  ••  *\ 

1.5S9.4S< 

Plea  "ants  

3*012 

1.590 

1.442 

2.945 

7-M    • 

784.841 

Pocahonla*... 

4,069 

Mil 

2,013 

3.958 

1.721,080 

1.405.46! 

Preston  

14.555 

7..138 

7,217 

13.312 

5.871.378 

3.106,77* 

Putnam  

7.7D4 

3.981 

3.813 

6,301 

2,213.890 

1.823.614 

Raleigh  

3,673 

l.Kty 

1.834 

3.367 

663.208 

Randolph  

5.56:1 

2,872 

2.691 

4.990 

2.0M.IW2 

1.561,10 

Ritchie  

il.ltV, 

4.673 

4.382 

6.847 

2,454.267 

1.9»l,«5< 

Roane       . 

7  2,12 

3,685 

3,547 

5,381 

1.469.196 

1,022,761 

Summers  

New 

county. 

751.71 

Taylor  

9,367 

4,731 

'  4,647 

'7',463 

'7,230,818 

4.06H.76I 

Tucker  

1,907 

990 

917 

1,428 

505.185 

377.11 

Tyler  

7.831 

3.950 

S.882 

(.517 

2.287.736 

l.-i-  l-.i 

tjpshur  

LM 

4,027 

3.996 

7.292 

2,353.001 

Wayne  
Webster  

7.862 
1.730 

4,016 
880 

3,836 
850 

•.747 
1.555 

1,874.318 
551,005 

1,965.71 
543.  IK 

Wetzel  

MM 

4.376 

4,219 

6.703 

1,867,159 

1,633.7*1 

Wlrt    .. 

4.S04 

2,532 

2,272 

3.751 

1.W4.379 

1  .035.79! 

Wood 

19  000 

9,544 

9,456 

11  HI'-. 

10,000.000 

F.  ••-.-.    '.. 

Wyoming  

.1.171 

1,627 

l.Till 

2.861 

965.371 

Totals  

442.014 

2«K4:l 

219,171 

376,688 

4J190.661.491 

(141.867,811 

Principal  Tomtit, — Wheeling,  now  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  1870  had  19,280  inhabitants:  a  local  census  taken 
in  1876  gives  it  a  little  more  than  30,000.  Parkersburg 
in  1870  had  5546  inhabitants,  and  is  now  (1876)  ectimated 
as  exceeding  8000 ;  Martinsburg  had  4863  in  1870  ;  Charlec- 
ton,  3162;  South  Wheeling,  Huntington,  Grafton,  and 
Morgantown  are  thriving  towns  of  from  2000  to  4000  In- 
habitants. 

CoiulltntioH,  CourlK,  Govcrnmtnt,  Rrprttmtatitet  in  Con- 
r/rea. — The  first  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in 
May,  1862;  it  was  modified  to  some  extent  prior  to  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  and  the  modifica- 

•There  are  also  included  In  this  enumeration  3  Second  AJ- 
«mt,  2  Cumberland  I'resby  terian,  and  1  Jewish  society,  of  which 
there  i>  111,  further  information  as  to  church  edifices,  sittings,  or 
church  property. 
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tion8  ratified  in  Apr.,  ICrW.  A  new  ronttitutlmi  ... 
adopted  and  ratified  in  1«72.  By  thii  r,.n.m,,ti.,n  all 
male  citizens  arc  entitled  to  Tote  at  all  olwtiom  who 
hare  resided  in  the  State  one  rear  and  In  the  eoaBty 
in  which  they  offer  to  vote  tilty'dayi  next  prtvodinx  an 
election.  The  legislative  power  if  vested  ID  the  Irgi.lnura 
of  Wc.t  Virginia,  which  conni.U  of  a  teaal*  of  14  mabm, 
elected  for  four  vcar«.  and  a  houw  of  drlcgalea  of  »J  OMJOI- 
bers,  elected  for  two  yean.  Tbe  executive  department 
consist!  of  a  governor,  secretary  of  flair.  Stair 
tendent  of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  at 
general,  who  it  also  rr-nj)iriu  reporter  of  the  court  ••(  ap- 
peals.  All  these  are  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  • 

i  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next  after 
their  election.  The  judicial  power  ii  vested  in  (I)  a  • 

'  court  of  appeal*,  consisting  of  four  judges,  elected  I  v  the 
voters  of  the  State  for  twelve  yean  ;  II  ha*  both  original 

'.  and  appellate  jurisdiction  :  (2)  in  nine  circuit  court*,  one 

I  for  each  circuit  district,  each  presided  over  by  a  judge 
elected  for  eight  years  by  the  voten  of  the  district,  and 
having  original  jurisdiction  in  all  except  petty  causes,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  inferior  court":  (3)  la 
county  courts,  54  in  number,  each  presided  over  by  a  pn»- 
ident  and  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  president  It 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county  for  four  years,  and  the 
justices  of  tbe  peace  for  the  same  time  by  the  voten  of  the 
several  districts  of  the  county  which  they  represent.  The»» 
courts  hold  six  sessions  a  year.  West  Virginia  if  entitled 
under  the  apportionment  of  1872  to  3  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Hillary.—  West  Virginia  formed  Ihe  W.  and  N.  W.  por- 
tion of  tbo  commonwealth  of  Virginia  until  Ihe  taller 
seceded  from  the  Union  in  1881,  but  Ihree  fourths  of  the 
population  being  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  western  had 
been  constantly  outvoted  and  denied  any  participation  in 
the  improvements  of  railroads  and  canals  for  which  tbe 
State  pledged  it»  credit.  In  June,  1881,  delegates  u»tm- 
bled  from  Wheeling  from  thirty-nine  of  tbeee  weXen 
counties  to  protest  against  the  secession  ordinance  and  to 
form  a  provisional  government.  Another  convention  met 
in  Aug.,  1861,  and  ordered  an  election  in  October  of  lhal 
year  to  decide  upon  the  question  oforganiiing  a  new  Stale 
embracing  these  39  counties,  to  be  called  the  "  State  of 
Kanawha."  Their  vote  was  substantially  unanimous,  and 
a  constitution  was  prepared  and  ratified  by  Ibe  people  il 
M.IV  1*82.  Before  they  could  be  admitted  to  Ibe  I  (ion  it 
was"  necessary  that  the  consent  of  Virginia,  u  a 
State,  to  the  division  should  be  obtained. 
this  time  two  governments  in  Virginia  —  a  loyal  o»e,  bar- 
ing it.  capital  and  holding  its  legislative  .wiosM  at  A 
nndria.and  the  disloyal  one,  which  then  held  Kirhmond  M 


n.  , 

its  capital.     The  loyal  legislature  consented  lo  the  Mptui 

tion,  and  after  the  passage  of  certain  amendment. 

In  C.mgres^among  othen  Ihe  change  of  name  tt 

Virginia-West  Virginia  came  into  the  I  nion  June  M, 

1883     The  energies  of  the  State,  so  long  repressed,  imme- 

diately manifested    themselves     The  young    I 

26  540  men  to  the  Union  armie«  out  of  a  total  enrolt 
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of  33,744.  In  Jan.,  1868,  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and 
Berkelev,  Iving  on  the  Potomac,  wore  added  to  the  State, 
which  had  previously  consisted  of  50  counties,  iho  prog- 
rc--  of  the  State  ill  education,  commercial  enterprise,  and 
railroad  development,  and  its  moral  and  religious  advance- 


Arthur  J.  Boreiuan IBM  M 

William  E.  Stevenson  1869-71 

Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


ment,  have  been  very  remarkable  since  the  date  of  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union. 

Governors  of   West  Virginia. 


John  J.  Jacob 1871-77 

Henry  51.  Matthews....  1877- 


Kln-t. 

Candidate'  who  received  the 
rk.  t.inl  vote. 

Klect. 
vote. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Oppoaltlon  candidates. 

Pop. 

vote. 

Third-party  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

IS.',! 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  1 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  f 

S 

23,132 

George  B.  McClellati  P.... 
Geo.  H.  Pendletou  V.-P... 
Horatio  Seymour  P  

10,438 

1868 

Seiiuvler  Colfax  V.-P  

5 

29,175 

Francis!'.  Blair,  Jr.,  V.-P. 
Horace  Greeley  P  

600 

llenrv  Wilson  V.-P  

5 

32,103 

H'Mij.  Ciratz  Brown  V.-P.. 

1876 

Samui-1  J.  Tilden  P  
Tiio<.  A.  Hendrteta  V.-P.. 

6 

17,911 

William  A.  Wheeler  V.-P. 

16,076 

Samuel  F.  Cary  V.-P  j 

576 

(The  writer  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mis 
Gov  J  J  Jacob  for  valuable  documents  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  article,  and  to  A.  J.  Sweeney.  Esq..  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Centennial  managers  at  Wheeling,  for  the 
valuable  volume  on  The  Resource*  of  W>;t  Virginia,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  that  board.)  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

West  War'ren,  p.-v.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 

West  Wa'terville,  p.-v.,  Konneboc  co.,  Me. 

West  Wheat'field,  tp..  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     P.  1318. 

West  Wheel'ing,  v.,  Pultney  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.  P. 
407. 

West  White'Iand,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1177. 

West  Wind'sor,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1428. 

West  Windsor,  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  708. 

West  Win'field,  p.-v.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Dela- 
ware Lackawanna  and  Western  K.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of  Utica, 
contains  3  churches,  an  academy  and  normal  business 
institute,  1  newspaper,  1  bank,  1  grist  and  2  planing  and 
saw  mills,  and  2  hotels.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
dairying.  P.  640.  K.  W.  ACKERMAN,  Ei>.  "  STANDARD." 

West  Win'sted,  p.-v.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn. 

West'wood  (JOHN  OBADIAH),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Sheffield, 
England,  in  1805;  educated  at  Lichfield;  devoted  himself 
to  natural  history  and  archaeology ;  was  long  secretary, 
and  subsequently  president,  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London,  and  has  been  since  1861  Hope  professor  of 
zoology  at  Oxford.  Author  of  numerous  publications  on 
entomology,  of  Palxographia  Sacra  Pictoria  (1845),  Illu- 
minated Illustrations  of  the  Bible  (1849),  and  The  Minia- 
tures and  Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  Manuscripts 
(1868). 

Westwood  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  26, 1814 ;  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  director 
of  a  railway  company  in  Belgium ;  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  of  verse  to  the  London  Athenaum  and  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  ;  is  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems, 
Beads  from  a  Rosary  (1843),  The  Burden  of  the  Bell,  and 
other  Lyrics  (1850),  Berries  and  Blossoms,  a  Verse- Book 
for  Young  People  (1855),  Foxglove- Bells,  a  Book  of  Son- 
nets (1856),  and  The  Quest  of  the  Sancgreall  (1868);  also 
of  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria  (1861)  and  The  Chronicle  of  the 
"  Compleat  Angler"  of  Iza.uk  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton, 
being  a  Bibliographical  Record  of  its  various  Phases  and 
Mutations,  Editions  and  Illustrations  (1864). 

West  Zanes'ville,  p.-v.,  Falls  tp.,  Muskingum  co., 
0.  P.  1744. 

Weth'erall  (Sir  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS).  G.  C.  B.,  b.  in 
England  in  1788,  son  of  Gen.  Sir  F.  Wetherall ;  educated 
at  Hyde  Abbey  School  and  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Farnham  ;  entered  the  army  1803;  served  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  at  the  conquest  of  Java,  where  he  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  his  father;  was  military  secretary  to  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Madras  1822-25  ;  became  deputy 
judge-advocate-general  in  India  1826  ;  served  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  1st  Foot  in  India,  and  afterward  in  Canada, 
where  he  aided  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  of  1837-38 ; 
was  deputy  adjutant-general  in  Canada  1843-50,  and  in 
England  1850-54  ;  was  appointed  adjutant-general  in  the 
latter  year;  filled  that  post  through  the  Crimean  war  and 
the  Indian  mutiny,  rendering  services  for  which  he  was 
knighted  1856;  resigned  in  1860,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  northern  district :  attained  the  rank 
of  full  general  and  colonel  of  the  84th  Foot  Oct.  23,  1863, 
and  was  appointed  in  Aug.,  1866,  governor  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  where  he  d.  Apr.  8,  1868. 

Weth'erell  (Sir  CHARLES),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  England  in 
1770;  graduated  in  1790  at  University  College,  Oxford 
(of  which  his  father  was  master  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury);  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1794; 
practised  for  many  years  with  eminent  success  at  the  com- 


mon-law  bar; 

sat  for  Oxford  1820-26;  was  knighted  and  made  solicitor- 
general  Jan.,  1824;  was  attorney -general  1826-27,  and 
again  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  from  Jan.,  182S,  to 
Mav,  1S29.  distinguishing  himself  by  inveterate  hostility 
to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  to  parliamentary 
reform  ;  was  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  there  assaulted  by  a 
mob  at  Michaelmas  session  1831,  being  rescued  with  diffi- 
culty bv  the  authorities,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  liorough- 
bridge  1830-32,  until  that  village  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  act  (June,  18112),  when,  "amidst  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, learning,  drollery,  and  enthusiasm,  he  closed  his 
senatorial  life,  exclaiming,  '  This  is  the  last  dying  speech 
and  confession  of  the  member  for  Boroughbridgc.' "  D.  at 
Preston  Hall,  Kent,  Aug.  17,  1846. 

Weth'ersfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.  P. 
2693. 

Wethersfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  III.     P.  1247. 

Wethersfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
of  v.  170;  of  tp.  1219. 

Wet'more,  county  of  E.  Dakota,  formed  since  the 
census  of  1870.  Area,  about  700  sq.  in. 

Wetmore,  tp.,  McKean  co.,  Pa.     P.  721. 

Wetmore  (JAMKS).  b.  in  Connecticut  about  1690; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1714;  studied  divinity:  was 
ordained  the  first  Congregational  minister  of  North  Haven 
Nov.,  1718;  became  converted  to  Episcopalian  sentiments 
Sept.,  1722;  went  to  England  to  obtain  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1723;  returned  the  following  year  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  was  rector  of  a  church  at  Kyc.  N.  Y., 
from  1726  until  his  death,  May  14,  1760.  Author  of  A 
Vindication  of  the  Professors  of  the  Church  of  Enijlanil  in 
Connecticut  (1747),  and  other  polemical  treatises,  chiefly  in 
reply  to  Rev.  Noah  Hobart. 

Wetmore  (PROSPER  MONTGOMERY),  b.  at  Stratford, 
Conn..  Feb.  14,  1798;  removed  in  childhood  to  New  York 
City,  where  he  entered  a  counting-room  ;  became  a  mer- 
chant; began  to  write  for  the  magazines  1816;  published 
a  volume  of  poems  1830 ;  was  associated  with  the  literary 
and  dramatic  circles  of  the  city;  also  with  the  cause  of 
education  and  several  philanthropic  enterprises,  having 
been  chosen  a  regent  of  the  University  of  New  York  1833; 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  colleges  and  academies  1834-35;  was  president 
and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  American  Art-Union,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  director 
of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  active  member 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  many  years  pay- 
master-general of  the  State  militia.  In  1838  he  edited  the 
poems  of  James  Nack,  with  biographical  notice,  and  in 
1847  published  Observations  mi  the  Origin  ami  Couiliict  of 
the  War  with  Mexico.  D.  atGreat  Neek,  L.  I.,  Mar.  16, 1876. 

Wet'stein  (JOHANK  JACOB),  b.  at  Bale  Mar.  5,  1693 ; 
studied  theology  ;  was  appointed  field-preacher  to  a  Swiss 
regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  in  1717  dean  in  the 
Reformed  church  of  his  native  city.  From  this  office  he 
was  dismissed  in  1730  on  account  of  deviations  from  the 
accepted  Reformed  creed,  and  went  in  1733,  as  professor  of 
church  history,  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  d.  Mar.  23.  1754. 
His  principal  works  are  Prolegomena  ad  JVWi  Testament! 
Graci  Editionrm  accuratiMimam  (1730)  and  a  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1751-52). 
Wette,  de  (WILIIELM  MARTIN  LEBERECHT).  See  DE 
WF.TTE. 

Wet'ter,  the  second  largest  lake  of  Sweden,  is  80  miles 
long,  13  miles  broad,  and  covers  an  area  of  850  sq.  m.  It 
is  275  feet  above  the  sea,  and  sends  its  surplus  water  to  the 
Baltic  through  the  Motala.  It  is  connected  with  Lake 
Wener  by  canal,  and  is  of  great  commercial  consequence, 
as  it  forms  the  inland  communication  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Cattegat. 


Wct'ti-ron,  town  of  licluimn,  province  of  West  Flan 
ilcrs  DM  oil  and  powder  mills,  breweries,  and  .„:,„ 

of   hire  all'  I  different    kin.  Is  of    linen    l':il.ri.-«.       |>    ij|n;j 

v.  and  tp..  am,  of  I::,,,,,,,. 

„  ......  iv,,m   Montgomery,  contains 


\VKTII;I;I.;N..\V,,AMI.,,M    VVIU]  Ks 


W  rtilinji  kn,  p.  v. 
on  Coos«    River,  u 
ohurohes,  3     ihool  .   i 
rison. 


.     newi-papar.  1    hotel,  and  th. 
pn--.li.      It  has  line  facilities  for  manufa.-turinir       I'   ,,f  i 

1  i:;r ;  »r  tp.  ::S'.MI.       j.  i,  i!,,,,,,,  K,,  « CD.fmwM«» 

Wrl'/l-l, ty    of    N.    \V,..,    Virgin,;,,    bordering    on 

Penn.-yhania.  hounded  X.  and  U.  hv  III,,,,  Riv,.r  and 
travcr.-ed  hy  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.';  surface  hillv'  with 
much  iron  ore,  bituminous  coal,  and  lime-tone.  St»,,],.» 
Indian  corn,  oals,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  »,,.,l  Ca,o  V  » 
Martinsvillc.  A  n-i.  :;r,ll  si,,  m.  P.  8585, 

Wi'tz'liir.  t.,»n  of  If heiiish  l'in--ia.  on  the  Lahn.  has 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  lincn-wcav  ini;  factories.  I1.  52114 

W  iVford,  i nty  of  Ireland,  province  of  I.,.iM.i,.,.   |,,.r 

faring  K.  on  SI.  i;eoru-e'-  Channel  and  S.  on  the  Atlantic 
comprises  an  area  of  '.Mill  -.,.  m..  with  l.'iL'.ililf,  Inhabitant*! 
of  Whom  51. IIS!)  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  the  north- 
ern part  the  surface  i- elcv  ated.  and  rim  in  .Mount  Lcinster 
and  Hlackstuirs.  but  from  this  ridge  it  gradually  slopes 
down  into  a  level  plain,  which  along  the  coast  is  fringed 
with  swamps  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  better 
cultivated  than  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  lioodcropsof 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  arc  gathered,  and  cattle 
breeding,  dairy -farm  ing,  and  fishing  are  carried  on  with 
neotaa.  Since  1851,  47,051  persons  have  emigrated  from 
this  county. 

Wexford,  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 

Wexford.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slaney,  which  here  is 
lined  with  a  handsome  quay,  85  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  Iu 
harbor  is  shallow,  and  accessible  only  for  small  craft,  still 
its  export  trade  in  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  is  im- 
portant, and  so  are  its  .shipbuilding  and  fishing.  P.  12,077. 
It  was  an  early  and  important  Danish  settlement,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  earliest  landing-places  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invaders. 

Wexford,  county  of  N.  W.  Michigan,  drained  by  Man- 
istee  River  and  its  affluents.  The  surface  consists  of  alter- 
nate prairie  and  woodland,  interspersed  with  several  small 
lake-.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Cap. 
Sherman.  Area,  625  sq.  in.  P.  650. 

Wexford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wexford  eo.,  Mich.    P.  259. 

Weyauwe'ga,  p.-v.  nndtp.,Wtnipaoaco.,Wis.,  on  Wis- 
consin Central  R.  H.  and  on  Wolf  River,  40  miles  N.  W.  of 
i  is  h  kosh,  is  surrounded  by  an  excellent  grain  and  fruit-grow- 
ing country,  and  contains  5  churches,  a  large  school-house,  i 
public  library,  fine  water-power,  1  newspaper,  an  exchange  1 
bank,  several  charitable  institutions,  1  tannery,  flouring,  ' 
lumber,  and  shingle  mills,  1  foundry  and  machine-shop, 
plough-factory,  1  paper-mill,  a  pottery,  and  2  breweries. 
An  extensive  lumbering-business  is  carried  on.     P.  12i:t. 
F.  W.  SACKETT,  En.  "  TIMES." 

Wey'bridge,  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Vt.    P.  627. 

W'eyer's  Cave,  a  stalactitic  cavern  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  in  a  low  spur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  contains  several  beautiful  apartment!, 
of  which  the  so-called  Washington  Hall  is  the  largest  and 
most  remarkable — about  250  feet  long,  and  90  feet  high. 
It  was  discovered  in  1804  by  Bernard  Weyer,  from  whom 
it  received  its  name. 

Wey'mouth,  p.-v.,  Digby  co.,  N.  S.,  on  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  Sissiboo  River,  20  miles  S.  of  Digby.  This 
place  and  Weymouth  Bridge,  near  by,  do  a  large  business 
in  shipbuilding  and  exporting  to  the  U.  S.  and  West  Indies. 
P.  of  sub-district,  1440. 

Weymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  South 
Shore  R.  K.,  1 1  miles  S.  of  Boston,  is  the  second  oldest  set- 
tlement in  the  State  (1626),  and  contains  a  hygienic  insti- 
tute, 2  national  and  3  savings  banks,  1  newspaper,  6  print- 
ing establishments,  ironworks,  good  schools,  drug,  box,  and 
saw  mills,  and  1  boot  and  shoe  manufactory.  P.  9010. 
C.  O.  EASTERBROOK,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 
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Whnlrbone  Whalei,  wbaln  dirtinn 
possession  <,f  whalebone.  This  mtrtane*  Is  a  imniHar  *pl . 
dermal  development  iri«in)f  from  rach  ...|r  nf  the  mtdian 
line  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  may  be  InokrH  upon  » 
modifiol  hair.  Teeth  are  existent  in  >  ruilimraury  ro«<|i- 
tion  in  the  fetus,  but  are  not  functionally  driel.  , 
are  absorbed  and  disappear  before  birth  ;'  the  mpramaxil- 
lary  bones  are  not  extended  backward  over  the  frontal 
bone?,  but  are  produced  outward  in  front  of  the  oti 
olfactory  organ  i>  distinctly  developed,  and  th*  natal  bon« 
project  forward,  and  are  not  overlapped  at  their  di-tal  ends: 
the  lower  jaw  has  il<  raml  bowed  nut.  and  ronnertrd  «t  their 
simphyses  by  flbroos  tissue,  and  not  by  futtirr.  In  exter- 
nal appearance  the  animals  are  plseiform,  and  are  di>tin 
gtiishcd  from  the  toothed  whalen  chiefly  in  thil  the  hmd  Ii 
more  depressed  above  toward  the  margin  of  the  jaw.  the 
eyes  situated  nearly  above  the  angle  of  the  month,  and  the 
lower  jaw  and  throat  more  bag  like.  The  fnrm>  thus  eom- 
bined  exhibit  two  primary  modiucationi  of  strurtun-.  which 
by  some  are  considered  as  of  family  value,  but  by  others  as 
indicative  of  only  sub-family  rank  : 

(1)  The  typical  whalebone  whales  (BalrnidaM  havt  the 
skull  greatly  arched  at  the  maxillary  region,  and  the  ros- 
trum narrow  and  compressed  at  the  base;  the  frontal-  hare 
the  orbital  processes  prolonged,  and  extremely  narrow  and 


rounded  on  the  upper  surface:  the  supremaiillary  bones 
nre  entire  at  their  posterior  margins:  the  tympanic  bonei 
large  and  ovoid;  the  lower  jaw  has  the  coronoid  processes 
alni'.st  obsolete:  the  cervical  vertebra*  are  coalesced  to- 
gether: and  the  manus  is  comparatively  broad,  and  has 
five  fully-developed  fingers. 

(2)  The  finback,  humpback,  and  serogg  whalr*  .  Ralr- 
noptcrida1)  have  the  skull  but  slightly  arched  at  the  max- 
illary region  ;  and  the  rostrum  broad  at  the  base,  depressed, 
and  gradually  tapering  ;  the  frontal*  have  the  orbital  pro- 
cesses moderately  prolonged,  broad,  and  flat  on  the  upper 
surface  ;  the  supramaxillary  bones  are  deeply  excavated  at 
their  posterior  margins  ;  the  tympanic  boaes  elongated  and 
ovoid  :  the  lower  jaw  has  the  coronoid  proe*»»*s  more  or 
less  developed  :  the  cervical  vertebra?  in  whole  or  in  part 
separated  :  and  the  manus  is  narrow,  and  only  four  digits 
are  developed,  the  first  being  wanting. 

To  the  family  Halirnidii'  belongs  the  bowhead  or  Green- 
land whale,  and  several  distantly-related  specie,  inhabiting 
warmer  and  Antarctic  waters,  which  have  been  dif 


tiated,  but  probably  on  insufficient  grounds,  into  as  many 
as  six  genera.  The  bowhead  i>  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  whales  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  U  the  rp«- 


Weymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Atlantic  eo.,  N.  J.     P.  810.  j  cje,  especially  hunted  by  the  whalemen  fitted  out  for  tbe 


Whale  [Anjr.-Pax.  hiclil],  a  name  given  to  large  Ccta 
ceans.  representing  several  different  families,  and  even 
different  sub-orders.  The  only  character  shared  in  com- 
mon by  them,  independent  of  those  characteristic  of  the 
order,  is  the  large  size.  The  families  to  which  the  forms 
thus  distinguished  belong  are,  of  the  whalebone  whales  or 
Mysticete,  the  families  Balfcnopterida-  and  Balssnidre  ;  and 
of  the  toothed-whales,  the  families  Physcteridn-  and  Zl- 
7>hiid;i>.  The  large  species  of  Delphinidffi  arc  also  known 


Arctic  sca«.  Although  not  the  longest,  it  i«  the  stoniest  of 
known  species :  its  head  is  proportionately  larger  and  m«re 
ungainly  than  any  other  of  the  nub-order,  and  forms  abonl 
one-third  of  the  animal's  entire  length.  Individuals  oc- 
casionally reach  a  length  of  sixty  or  seventy  feel,  although 
not  often  found  much  exceeding  fifty.  In  proportion  to 
its  size,  it  it  the  richest  in  oil-giving  characters:  individ- 
uals have  been  known  to  yield  nearly  SOD  bam 
whalebone,  which  i«  of  a  black  color,  and  developed  in 


|wut«aD.          j-iiv    l(Vli;i;    DUOUlOa    Ul      I  'I   I  | '  11  MI  MI.I-    di  t    mHBW    nu\t  •  > I  1. 

n.»  whales— e.  g.  Delphinaptena  belnyn,  called  the  white  strips  gradually  attenuated 

whale,  and  the  species  of  Glolrictpkaliu,  generally  desig-  i  most  esteemed  of  any.  and  : 

nated  as  blackfish,  etc.    (See  also  WHALEBONE  WHALES.)      I  obtained  from  a  single  m  dividual.     1 

TIIFODORE  GILL.      i  and  rarely  turns  upon  its  pursuers,  u  d 
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cies  of  Baltcnoptcridsc.  "Sometimes,  when  ongnged  in 
feeding  it  remains  down  for  twenty-five  minutes  or  more. 
The  depth  to  which  the  animal  descends  when  pursued  is 
not  ar 'match'  known,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  , 
captured  'on  'sounding'  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Behrmg  i 
Stk,  as  well  as  in  tho  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  where  the  depths  in 
nlacM  do  not  exceed  10(1  fathoms,  and  Irom  that  to  ess 
than  51)  Sometimes  it  has  been  taken  in  very  shallow 
w it«r  '  vi-t  this  animal  when  in  deep  water  has  been  known 
to  'sound  out'  a  line,  in  its  descent  and  return,  equal  to  a 
mile'  in  length."  (Xcammou.)  The  species  is  now  sought 
for  chicllv  in  Bchring  Sea,  and  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  N.  of 
it  According  to  Scammon,  "the  bowheads  of  the  Arctic 
may  be  classed  as  follows:  1st  class— the  largest  whales. 
,,f  a  brown  color;  average  yield  of  oil,  2IID  barrels;  2d 
class— smaller,  color  black;  yield  of  oil,  100  barrels;  3d 

class the  smallest,  color  black;  yield  of  oil,  75  barrels. 

Those  belonging  to  the  last-named  class  arc  generally 
found  among  the  broken  Hoes,  the  first  of  the  season,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  break  through  ice  three  inches 
in  thickness  that  had  been  formed  over  water  between  tho 
floes.  They  do  this  by  coming  up  under  and  striking  it 
with  the  arched  portion  of  their  heads."  "  Hence  they 
have  been  called  •  ice-breakors.' "  The  whalers  strive  to 
be  on  their  hunting-grounds  in  the  early  summer,  and  they 
frequently  reach  the  latitude  of  72°  N.,  and  sometimes,  in 
open  seas,  oven  beyond. 

The  family  of  Balajnopterida)  is  much  richer  in  forms 
and  decided  contrasts  than  tho  Balsenidie.  There  arc  three 
primary  types.  In  tho  liahunoptorimo  tho  throat  ia  lon- 
gitudinally plicated ;  a  high,  erect,  and  more  or  less  falcate 
dorsal  fin  exists;  the  frontal  bones  have  orbital  processes 
nearly  as  broad  at  the  outer  extremity  as  the  base,  and 
somewhat  narrowed;  the  manus  is  moderate,  and  has  four 
digits,  none  of  which  have  more  than  six  phalanges. 
These  are  mostly  very  large  whales,  which  have  been 
grouped  under  the  generic  names  liithrnnpti-m,  I'hyinlua, 
Silbnldiui,  and  Radulphnu.  The  Megapterinaj  have  also 
tho  throat  longitudinally  plicated,  but  tho  dorsal  fin  devel- 
oped as  a  mere  hump ;  tho  manus  is  very  long,  and  the 
digits  are  segmented  into  many  phalanges  ;  these  are  tho 
humpback  whales,  which  have  been  grouped  under  the  gen- 
era Mi</<iptera,  Pucacopta,  and  E*chn'rhtinfi.  Finally,  the 
Agaphelina)  are  characterized  by  the  plications  of  the  throat 
being  obsolete,  and  not  more  than  two  in  number,  and  by 
the  dorsal  fin  being  entirely  undeveloped.  To  this  group 
belong  the  genera  At/aphelun  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Jiliuchianectet  of  tho  Pacific.  The  most  gigantic  of  known 
cetaceans  belong  to  this  family  and  to  the  genera  PhysalH* 
and  Sibbaldiiu.  The  Sibbaidiui  tul/ureut  of  the  western 
coast  of  America  has  been  reported  to  reach  an  equally 
great  length.  The  body  in  these  animals  is  relatively 
slender,  and  they  are  capable  of  very  great  speed.  Four- 
teen species  are  found  on  the  American  coasts.  On  the 
eastern  coast  aro  eight — viz.  of  the  family  Bala?nida),  (1) 
Enbalxtta  cisarclica,  the  right  whale,  and  (2)  lialxna  my»- 
titeltu,  the  bowhcad  whale;  of  tho  family  Baloenopterida:, 
(3)  lialxnoptera  rostrata,  the  grampus,  (4)  Sibbaldiu»  bo- 
reali«,  the  sulphur-bottom  whale,  (5)  8.  tuberuens,  the  fin- 
back whale,  (6)  Eschrlchtiut  robitstus,  the  Graso  whale,  (7) 
Megaptera  oaphyia,  the  humpback  whale,  and  (8)  Ayaphe- 
lut  yibbostiB,  the  scragg  whale.  On  the  western  coast  aro 
six — viz.  of  the  family  Bala?nida3,  (1)  Eitbalsrna  cullamach, 
the  right  whale;  of  tho  family  Balajnopteridao,  (2)  Balx- 
uoptera  Davidsonii,  the  sharp-headed  finner  whale,  (3)  ]}. 
veltferu,  finback  whale,  or  Oregon  finner,  (4)  Slbbaldiui 
HulfureiiB,  the  sulphur-bottom  whale,  (5)  Meyaptera  versa- 
bills,  the  humpback  whale,  and  (6)  Hhachianecte*  glaucua, 
the  gray  whale.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Whale  Fishery,  an  old  and,  at  one  time,  a  flour- 
ishing industry.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  the  animal, 
however,  and  the  extensive  use  of  gas  and  mineral  oils, 
have  now  made  it  less  remunerative,  and  caused  it  to  be 
abandoned  by  nations  which  formerly  pursued  it  as  one  of 
the  principal  branches  of  their  trade ;  the  U.  S.  is  the  only 
nation  which  still  carries  it  on  with  vigor.  As  early  as 
the  twelfth  century  there  existed  a  whale  fishery  in  the 
Biscayan  Sea,  and  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies it  became  of  considerable  importance ;  but  it  was  a 
smaller  species  of  whale  which  was  caught  here,  and  in 
tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  this  animal  became  ex- 
tinct or  left  the  grounds,  and  the  industry  died  out.  By  the 
Dutch  explorations  of  the  northern  seas  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  extensive  whaling-grounds  were 
discovered  near  Spitzbergen.  The  Dutch  founded  a  village 
called  Smeerenbcrg  on  the  island,  whither  the  blubber  was 
brought  for  boiling,  and  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up. 
Soon,  however,  tho  whales  were  driven  off,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  The  Dutch  fol- 
lowed;  the  blubber  was  brought  to  Holland  for  boiling, 
and  the  Dutch  oil-trade  flourished  for  more  than  a  century. 


In  16SO,  260  Dutch  ship?  and  about  14,000  sailors  were  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  but  from  that  period  the  indus- 
try began  to  decline  in  Holland,  and  in  the  present  century 
it  ho»  neen  given  up  altogether.  The  English  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  Dutch,  but  they  never  developed  this  trade 
to  any  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  they  are  now  about 
abandoning  it.  In  1815  they  had  164  ships;  in  1833  only 
129  engaged  in  the  fishery;  in  1842  the  number  sank 
to  75,  and  at  present  it  is  hardly  20.  The  industry  was 
taken  up  early  by  the  New  England  colonies,  and  at  first 
the  fishery  was  prosecuted  by  boats  from  tho  shore.  In 
the  lirst  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  whales 
had  been  driven  off',  and  vessels  were  now  fitted  out  for 
their  pursuit  from  Nantucket,  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, New  Bedford,  etc.  In  1S51  the  traffic  reached  its 
(•ulmination.  In  IS.'HI  there  were  102,000  tons  of  shipping 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  this  amount  increased  in  1840  to 
137,000  tons,  in  1850  to  171,484,  and  in  1*54  to  208,399. 
But  then  began  the  decline.  The  amount  of  shipping  de- 
creased in  1860  to  176,842  tons,  in  1S65  to  79,690,  in  1870 
to  73,137,  and  in  1876  to  38,883.  New  Bedford  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  from  which  the  fishery  is  now  carried  on;  it 
sent  out  110  vessels  of  31,691  tons  in  1876. 

Whale-Louse,  a  popular  name  for  the  sessile-eyed 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Ci/umiis,  parasitic  organisms  which 
infest  the  whales,  the  mackerels,  etc.  They  are  placed  in 
a  family,  Cyamidm,  which  is  by  some  considered  to  form  a 
separate  order.  Lscmodipoda.  They  have  the  abdomen 
very  .small  indeed,  and  the  head  fused  with  the  thorax. 

Whale  Oil  [Uer.  WriUfuchlhrnn'],  the  liquid  portion 
of  the  fat  of  the  common  whale,  differing  from  that  ob- 
tained from  the  Pbyttctcr  macrorcphuhix  (sperm  oil)  in  pos- 
sessing a  darker  color  and  more  disagreeable  odor.  It 
possesses  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.927,  contains  small  quantities  of 
spermaceti,  and  does  not  become  solid  above  .">2°  F.,  while 
sperm  oil  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.868,  and  remains  semi-solid  at 
44.6°  F.  Whale  oil  can  bo  deodorized  by  agitation  with 
chloride  of  lime  (blcaching-powder)  (sec  llvi-oc  in.onors 
A.NHYDRinK),  about  112  pounds  of  the  oil  requiring  1  pound 
of  the  salt,  mixed  with  12  pounds  of  water. 

J.  P.  BATTERSIIAI.I,. 

Whale's  Back,  The,  a  small  island  or  ledge  on  tho 
N.  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor,  N.  II.  It 
has  a  lighthouse  of  stone  rising  69  feet,  and  another  stone 
tower  with  a  fog-bell.  Lat.  43°  3'  30"  N.,  Ion.  70°  41' 
28."  W. 

Wha'leysville,  p.-v.,  Berlin  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Md. 
P.  150. 

Whal'ley  (GEORGE  HAMMOND),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, in  1813  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  183fi  ;  settled  in  Wales  ; 
was  high  sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire  1852;  is  a  magistrate 
for  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire,  and  deputy  lieu- 
tenant for  the  latter  county ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Peterborough  as  a  Liberal  1852,  and  still  (1876)  represents 
that  borough,  being  noted  in  Parliament  for  his  hostility 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  He  has  published  some  legal 
treatises. 

Whang-Hai.     Sec  YELLOW  SKA. 

Wharf  and  Wharfing.  A  wharf  is  a  broad  plain 
space  or  surface  resting  upon  the  shore  of  a  harbor  or  a 
navigable  stream,  and  generally  projecting  out  beyond  the 
lowest  ebb  of  the  tide,  so  that  vessels  may  moor  at  its  sides 
or  end.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  a  convenient  place  at  which 
vessels  may  load  and  unload — that  is,  on  which  goods  may 
be  deposited  when  taken  out  of  a  ship  or  preparatory  to 
being  put  on  board  a  ship.  In  the  U.  S.  wharves  are  gen- 
erally constructed  by  driving  piles  into  the  bed  of  the  har- 
bor or  river,  and  covering  them  with  a  flooring  of  timber- 
work  and  plank  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  built  of  stone 
upon  abutments  and  piers.  It  is  plain  that  a  wharf  must 
necessarily  abut  upon  the  space  where  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows,  and  that  it  may  extend  beyond  that  space.  It  is  a 
settled  doctrine  of  the  common  lowthatthis  portion  of  land 
between  high  and  low  tide,  called  the  '•  shore,"  belongs  to 
the  government,  and  that  the  harbor  or  river  beyond  the 
lowest  ebb  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  government. 
A  wharf,  therefore,  built  without  governmental  authority 
would  be  a  public  nuisance.  In  Great  Britain  the  Crown, 
in  the  U.  S.  the  States,  hold  the  power  to  authorize  and 
regulate  the  construction  and  useof  wharves.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  authority  has  been  frequently  ceded  away,  cither 
to  municipal  corporations  or  to  private  persons.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  granted  the  shore  of  Manhattan  Island 
to  New  York  City,  and  that  city  owns  the  wharves  which 
fringe  its  territory,  and  which  it  leases  to  individual  occu- 
pants. In  other  States  the  shore  and  the  right  to  construct 
wharves  thereon  have  often  been  conveyed  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  adjacent  uplands. 

Wharfing  is  the  business  carried  on  by  the  occupant  of  a 
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wharf,  cither  owner  or  lessee,  who  is  termed  a  whnrflnger. 
He  is  a  bailee  for  hire,  for  lie  rM*tvei  and  keep,!  the  goods 

placed  iii  his  custody.     He  is  entitled  t.i  demand nn  n 

satinn,  called  wharfage,  for  the  privilege  of ring  a  ve«- 

sel  at   his  wharf,  and  there  receiving  ,,r  di-elmrging  her 
cargo,  and  fur  the  storage  of  goods.     The  amount  of  these 
fees,  since  the  business  is  one  of  a  quasi-public  aati 
often  regulated  by  statute.     The  wharfinger  is  bound' to 
exercise  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  respert  (,t'  lite  goods 

K  laced  in  his  custody — that  is,  deposited  on  his  wharf— and 
!  responsible  for  losses  caused  by  ordinary  negligence. 
Unlike  the  warehouseman  and  most  other  bailees,  he  hu  a 
general  lien  on  the  goods  of  a  customer  for  any  balance  due 
him  on  account.  (See  LIEN.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Wharfingers.     See  WHARF  AMI  Wu  uinw. 

Wharn'clilfe  (JAMES  ARCHIBALD  Stuart-Wortley 
Mackenzie),  BAHON,  b.  in  England  Oct.  6,  1776;  served 
in  the  army  1791-1801;  entered  Parliament  1797;  was 
created  Baron  Wharnclifle,  July  12,  1826;  was  lord  privv 
peal  Dec.  15,  1831,  to  Apr.,  1835,  and  became  president  of 
the  council  1841.  I),  in  London  Dec.  19,  1815.  He  was 
a  great-grandson  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
.Montagu,  whoso  Letters  and  Works  (5  vols.,  1837)  he 
edited. — His  son,  JOHN  STUART  WORTLEY,  second  baron, 
b.  in  I  SI)  I,  published  several  pamphlets  on  political  and 
agricultural  topics,  and  translated  and  edited  Ctiizot's 
Mf.'iinirs  i-f  (leorije  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (1838).  D 
Oct.  L'J,  1855. 

Whar'ton,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
San  Ilcrnivrd  River,  intersected  by  the  Colorado,  and 
crossed  in  the  N.  part  by  Galveston  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  R.  R. ;  surface  generally  level,  soil  fertile.  Staples, 
cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Wharton. 
Area,  1094sq.  m.  P.  3426. 

Wharton,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa.    P.  1478. 

Wharton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.    P.  287. 

Wharton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wharton  co.,  Tex. 

Wharton  (CHAHLES  HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  St.  Mary's 
CO.,  Md.,  June  5,  1748;  educated  at  the  Jesuit  colleges  at 
St.  Omcr  and  Bruges ;  became  a  tutor  at  Liege ;  was 
ordained  priest  1772;  officiated  several  years  as  chaplain 
at  Worcester,  England:  returned  to  Maryland  1783:  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Protestant,  and  printed  a  Letter  to  the 
Human  Catholics  of  the  City  of  Worcester  (1784),  explain- 
ing his  change  of  creed:  was  pastor  of  Episcopal  churches 
at  Newcastle  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  became  in  1798 
rector  of  St.  Mary's  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  retaining  that 
post  until  his  death,  July  22,  1833.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1800,  but  declined 
that  office.  Author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proofs  of  the 
Dfi-tnity  of  Jesus  Christ  (1796),  A  Concise  Vieto  of  the 
I'rini-ipal  Points  of  Controversy  bettceen  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Churches  (1817),  and  other  miscellaneous  theo- 
logical writings,  chiefly  in  a  Quarterly  Theological  Maya- 
line,  which  he  edited  at  Burlington  and  Philadelphia  (3 
vols.,  1813-14).  His  Remains  (2  vols.,  1834)  were  edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Doane. 

Wharton  (FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  son  of  Thomas  I., 
b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1820;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1839;  practised  law  many  years  in  Philadelphia;  was 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Kenyon  College,  0., 
1856-63:  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
as  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1863,  and  became 
professor  in  the  Cambridge  (Episcopal)  Divinity  School 
1866.  Author  of  A  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
U.  S.  (Philadelphia,  1846;  6th  ed.,  3  vols.,  1868),  State 
Trials  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
innton  and  Adams  (1849),  Precedents  of  Indictments  and 
Pleas,  etc.  (1849),  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Homicide  in 
the  U.  S.  (1855),  A  Treatise  on  Theism  and  Modern  Skep- 
tical Theories  (1859),  The  Silence  of  Scripture,  a  Series  of 
Lectures  (1867),  A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  (1872), 
and  The  Law  of  Ayency  and  Agents  (1876);  was  joint 
author  with  Dr.  Moreton  StillS  of  A  Treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  (1855  ;  revised  ed.  1860) ;  was  for  a  time  co- 
editor  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  ;  wrote  for'many  maga- 
zines and  periodicals,  and  edited  several  volumes  of  law 
report^. 

Wharton  (GRACE  and  PHILIP).  See  THOMSON  (KATHA- 
RINE BVEIII.EY). 

Wharton  (HENRY),  b.  at  Worstead,  Norfolk,  England, 
Nov.  9, 1664 :  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  1684 ;  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Newton ;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1687  ;  became  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Sancroft  Sept.,  1688;  was  assistant  to  Dr. 
William  Cave  in  the  preparation  of  his  Scriptoriim  Eccle- 
•iastimrtim  Hiftoria  Litcraria  (2  vols.,  1688-89):  was  pat- 
ronized by  Archbishop  Tenison,  who  made  him  vicar  of 
Minster  Thanet  and  rector  of  Chartham  1689.  D.  of  ex- 
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prodigy,  and  hit  death  wu  deplored  u  an 

irreparable  lost  to  1. 

Wharton    (PHILIP),   Drier    or    Whnrtnn 
Thomas,  the  Brut  mar.iui.,  b.  in  Dec.,  I6»f)j   made  a  Mere* 
marriage  at  the  age  of  tlxteen;  wre  led  to  the  marquli- 
ato  Apr.,  1715;  studied  under  a  .trici  < 
Geneva  1716,  but  ran  away  to  A 
nizcdthe  Pretender  and  received  U,,  , 
umberland  ;  proceeded  to  Parit ;  borrowed  12000  [ 
queen-dowager,  widow  of  Jamen  I  [. ;  took  a  teat  in 
Irish  House  of  Peer.  1716:  di.tinguiihed  him.rlf  li 
bate ;  wu  made  duke  of  " 
Jan.  2 


"  in  tlir  Kn.' 

''.  I7'8'  ent«"><1  the  Brit'"l>  »»««'  , 
distinguished  himself  againit  the  ministry;  toon  i, 
ished  himnclf  by  his  extravagance;  edited  a  (emt-weeklv 
paper,  The  Tr«e  Ilrit,,,,,  171' I 
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to  Madnd,  1726;  took  service  un.ler  the  Prctrnder;  «.< 
aide-de-camp  to  the  count  of  Torren  at  the  iiegr 
raltar;  was  made  colonel  of  an  Irith  regim. : 
ieh  service;  was  attainted  of  trcanon  in  Knjl.n.l.  >nd  hit 
property  confiscated  :  viiited  Rome,  I'arU,  and  «lhrr|iart« 
of  Europe,  and  d.  in  poverty  at  Tarragona,  Spain,  Ma;  SI, 
1731.     His  Life  and  Writings  appeared  in  the  following 
year  (2  voli.,  1732).    Hi«  patm,  bad  been  publ; 
1727. 

Wharton  (THOMAS),  D.  C.  L.,  MAtiqrisor  Wharton, 
b.in  England  about  1610,elde«t  ton  of  Philip,  fourth  Karon 
Wharton;  entered  Parliament  soon  »IW  the  K<-i»r>lioa  ; 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  to  Chun,  I! 
was  tent  to  the  Tower  for  joining  in  the  complaint  again*! 
the  long  prorogation  of  Parliament  Feb.  17,  1677;  wu  one 
of  the  firstto  join  the  prince  of  Orange  1(88;  waj  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household  and  privy  councillor 
Feb..  1689;  succeeded  to  the  family  title  1 690  ;  wu  made 
chief-justice  in  eyre  1697  ;  fought  a  duel  with  Viteounl 
Cheyney  1697;  wu  commifnioner  to  negotiate  the  union 
with  Scotland,  for  which  service  he  wu  rewarded  with  the 
titles  of  Viscount  Wincbcndon  and  Earl  Wharton  Dec.  2.1, 
1706;  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1708-10,  with  the 
Irish  titles  of  Earl  Rathfarnum  and  Marqnii  Calherlogh, 
and  had  Addison  for  hit  secretary,  and  became  privy  Mai 
nn  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Sept.,  1714,  and  marquit  of 
Wharton  and  Malmcsbury  Feb.  15,  1715,  baring  been  a 
zealous  Whig  and  supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  mn'Milot), 
and  a  skilful  party  manager,  though  notorious  for  im- 
morality. D.  in  London  Apr.  12,  1715.  He  wu  the  re- 
puted author  of  the  famous  Irish  ballad  "Lillibulero." 

Wharton  (THOMAH,  Jn.),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1735; 
became  a  merchant;  wu  president  of  Pennsylvania  1777- 
78.  D.  at  Lancaster,  Pa..  May  23,  1778. 

Wharton  (  THOMAS  I.\  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1791 ; 
was  many  yean  a  diitinguifhed  member  of  the  Philadel- 

Bliia  bar  and  reporter  of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme  eoart. 
.at  Philadelphia  Apr.  9, 1856.  Author  of  A  lliyrit  nf  t'ofn 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  t'.ti..  Third  H:,trict.  ,<c.  (1«M: 
6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1853),  A  Digested  Iidrr  to  t\.  Reported 
Decisions  of  the  Sereral  Courts  of  /..IIP  IN  the   Writer*  mnd 
Southern  States  (1824),   Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  District  (S  vol«.,  I83«-«1), 
of  several  historical  or  anniversary  discourse,  and  a  Me- 
moir of  William  Ra,rle,  /,/,.  l>.    f  I"  i :  wu  automated  with 
Thomas  Sergeant  and  others  in  the  edilorthip  of  the  Law 
Library  (1833),  and  with  Henry  Wheaton  in  editing  the 
5th  American  ed.  of  8elwyn'«  Abridgment  of  r*«  /.«••  ••/' 
Nisi  Pritu  ( 18.19) ;  edited  with  eopiout  nolei  the  rri»»ne  o( 
A.  J.  Dallas's  Reports,  and  wrote  a  number  of  biographical 
sketches,  which  were  republithed  in  the  volume  of  Kmimtml 
Philadelphia**  (IM»). 
Wharton's  Creek,  tp.,  Maditon  oo..  Ark. 
What'com,  county  of  N.  W.  Wuhington  Territory, 
bounded  N.  by  British  Columbia.  W.  by  Wuhington  Sound 
lying  between  the  Uulf  of  Ueorgia  and  Fuca  Strait.     1 
interior  is  covered  with  dense  forest*,  and  i«  crowed  in  Ih 
E   part  by  high,  ruiifed  mountain*,  the  culminating  point 
of  which 'is  Mount  Baker,  about  10,000  feet  above  the  tea. 
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WHATCOM-WHEATLEY. 


Lumber  is  as  vet  the  principal  product,  although  much  of 

the  MU    l<   a.iapted  for  tillage.     Cap.  Whatcom.     Area, 

about  4000  sq.  m.     P.  534. 

Whatcom,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Whatcom  co.,  Wash.  Ter. 
Whnte'ly,  p-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.     P.  IOCS,  i 
vii,.,i,u    itiii'HiiiiO    I)  D-.  b.  in   London,   England, 
I      ,     1-Y-     gn.luatcd  at   Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1S08;  | 

became  a  fellow  thorc  I s,,;  took  order,  in  the  Church  of   { 


for  debate ;  was  nunpwD  IB  —~  •••  -— •-- 

worth,  Sussex.  1S22-2J:  principal  of  St.  Alban  s  Hull,  O: 
f,,r.l  ISLV.-IHI:  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  1  111- 
vcriitv  i.f  Oxford  ls:!0-:!l.  imd  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey 
archbishop  of  Dublin  1831,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
charged  with  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  out,  in  the  de- 
UUi  of  social,  political,  and  religious  life,  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  Relief  act.  He 
was  for  twenty  years  the  leading  member  of  the  Irish  na- 
tional board  o'f  "education,  for  which  he  wrote  several  edu- 
cational books:  endowed  the  professorship  of  political  econ- 
omy in  the  University  of  Dublin ;  promoted  the  extension 
of  the  "  national  system  "  of  unsectarian  education  in  Ire- 
land; won  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  Murray,  but  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
board  in  1853  from  inability  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
new  archbishop  (now  cardinal),  Cullen,  and  from  the  co- 
vert opposition  of  illiberal  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  filled  the  posts  of  bishop  of  Kildarc,  visitor 
of  Trinity  College,  president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  chancellor  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  His  family, 
which  had  been  educated  by  the  celebrated  Joseph  Blanco 
White  1832-35,  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of 
Irish  church  missions,  ragged  schools,  refuges,  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Archbishop  Whately  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Broad  Church  "  party,  and 
was  distinguished  for  "large  munificence,  genial  hospital- 
ity, ever-ready  wit,  and  solid  common  sense."  D.  at  Dub- 
lin Oct.  8,  1863.  Among  his  numerous  works  are — Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1819),  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Matters  of  Religion  (Oxford, 
1822),  being  the  Hampton  lectures  for  that  year,  Essays  on 
some  of  tlie  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1825), 
Elements  of  Logic  (1826),  Elements  of  Rhetoric  (1828), 
Essays  on  lame  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  aiid  in  other  Parts  of  the  New  Testament 
(1828),  View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a  Fu- 
ture State  (1829),  The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their 
Origin  in  Human  Nature  (1830),  Introductory  Lectures  on 
Political  Economy  (1831),  Essay  on  the  Omission  of  Creeds, 
Liturgies,  and  Codes  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons  in  the  New 
Testament  (1831),  Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Chris- 
tian Faith  which  may  arise  from  the  Teaching  or  Conduct 
of  its  Professors  (1839),  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  delineated 
(1841),  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences  (1841), 
Introductory  Lessons  on  the  Study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(1849),  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  Good  and  Evil 
Angels  (1851),  English  Synonyms  (1851),  Cautions  for  the 
Times  (1853),  Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations  (1856),  In- 
troductory Lessons  on  Morals  (new  ed.  1860),  Introductory 
Lessons  on  Mind  (1859),  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  Itritish 
Constitution  (1859),  Lectures  on  some  of  the  Parables  (1859), 
Lectures  on  Prayer  (1860),  Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Re- 
vision of  the  Liturgy  (1860),  A  General  View  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Corruptions  of  Christianity  (1860),  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Lectures  and  Reviews  (1861).  Since  his  death 
have  appeared  Miscellaneous  Remains  (1864)  and  Earlier 
Remains  (1864),  both  edited  by  his  daughter,  Miss  E.  Jane 
Whately,  who  has  also  published  her  father's  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence (2  vols.,  1866).  Two  volumes  of  Memoirs 
(1864)  were  published  by  William  J.  Fitzpatrick. 

PORTER  C.  Buss. 

Wheare  (DEGORY),  b.  at  Jacobstow,  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, in  1573;  educated  at  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford:  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  became  fellow  of  Exeter 
College  1602,  and  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history  at 
Oxford  1622,  and  was  principal  of  Gloucester  Hall  (after- 
ward Worcester  College)  from  Apr.,  1626,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  1,  1647.  Author  of  Lectiones  Uiemales,  de  Ratione  et 
Methodo  Legendi  Historias  Civiles  et  Ecclesiasticas  (1623; 
5th  ed.  1684;  translated  into  English  by  Edward  Bohun, 
1685 ;  3d  ed.  1698),  and  other  works. 

Wheat  [Ang.-Sax.  huutfe],  the  most  valuable  and,  next 
to  maize,  the  most  productive  of  all  the  cereal  grasses,  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Triticum,  and  is  distinguished  by  a 
spike  with  many-flowered  spikelets  seated  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  hollow  and  jointed  stem,  which  rises  zigzag  and 
forma  notches  at  each  joint;  by  awned  or  awnless  palets; 


and  by  grains  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  one  side, 
turgid  on  the  other,  and  hairy  at  the  top.  It  is  not  known 
in  a  wild  state,  but  most  botanists  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  had  its  home  in  the  central  parts  of  Asia.  It  was 
very  early  cultivated,,  and  has  formed  the  principal  bread- 
stuff of  all  civilized  nations  since  long  before  the  histori- 
cal era.  The  Bible  and  the  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese 
records  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  its  cultivation.  In  pro- 
portionate altitude  it  may  be  cultivated  very  near  the 
equator,  but  the  proper  limit  for  its  cultivation  is  between 
hit.  '-'11°  and  2.5°.  The  lowest  mean  temperature  in  which 
it  will  ripen  is  57.2°.  The  principal  wheat-exporting  coun- 
tries are  the  U.  S.,  Russia,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Turkey, 
and  Chili :  309,102.700  bushels  were  produced  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1874  from  24,967,027  acres,  averaging  12.3  bushels  to 
the  acre.  In  England  the  average  yield  of  an  acre  is  !!:!£ 
bushels:  in  Denmark,  27J.  This  difference,  however,  does 
not  refer  to  any  difference  in  climate  and  soil — which,  jrcn- 
crally  speaking,  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  the  T.  S.  than  in  any  of  the  two  above-men- 
tioned countries — but  to  a  difference  in  the  agricultural 
systems  which  are  pursued.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
and  which  fifty  years  ago  yielded  from  20  to  30  bushels  to 
in  acre  yields  now  only  from  5  to  7;  and  the  same  fact  has 
jeen  observed  in  Ohio.  The  explanation  is,  that  in  such 
places  the  soil  has  become  exhausted,  no  fertilizers  having 
been  applied  to  it;  and  generally  the  farmer  has  moved 
farther  West  in  order  to  occupy  fresh  and  hitherto  uncul- 
tivated soil.  Tho  production  of  the  chief  wheat-growing 
States  was  in  1873 — Iowa,  31.000,000  bushels;  Illinois, 
28,417,000;  Minnesota.  28,056,000;  Wisconsin,  26,322,000; 
California,  21.504,000;  Indiana,  20,832,000;  Ohio, 
1  S.;i67,0l)0 :  Pennsylvania,  15,548,000;  Michigan,  14.21 4,000; 
.Mi.xs.iuri,  11.927.000;  Tennessee,  7,414,000;  Kentucky, 
7  225  000;  New  York,  7,047.000  ;  Virginia,  5,788,000;  Mary- 
land, 5,262,000  ;  Kansas,  4,330.000  :  Nebraska,  3.5S4.000  ; 
Oregon,  3,127.000;  North  Carolina,  2.795,000:  West  Vir- 
ginia, 2,657,000;  Georgia,  2,176,000;  and  New  Jersey, 
1,948,000. 

Wheat,  Chemistry  of.  See  FLOOR,  by  PROF.  E.  N. 
HORSFORD,  M.  D.,  and  BREAD,  by  PROF  C.  F.  CHANDLF.R, 
PH.D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Wheat'ear,  or  Fallowchat,  the  Sarirola  rrnanthr, 
a  European  bird  of  the  family  Pylviadae.  allied  to  the  CHAT 
(which  see),  ranges  from  Africa  in  winterto  the  N. of  Europe 
in  summer,  is  six  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  generally 
colored  ash-brown  and  buff,  marked  with  white  and  black, 
and  is  easily  trapped  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table.  It  feeds 
on  worms  and  insects,  and  the  male  sings  well  in  confine- 
ment. 

Wheat'field,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Ind.    P.  103. 
Wheatfield,  tp.,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.     P.  781. 
Wheatfield,  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  3106. 
Wheatfield,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.     P.  780. 
Wheat-Fly.     See  MIDQE. 
Wheat'head,  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.    P.  1133. 
Wheat'land,  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  111.     P.  492. 
Wheatland,  tp.,  Fayctte  co.,  111.    P.  871. 
Wheatland,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  111.     P.  1336. 
Wheatland,  p.-v.,  Spring  Rock  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  la., 
at  the  junction  of  Chicago  and  North-western  and  Daven- 
port and  St.  Paul  R.  Rs.,  has  3  churches,  a  graded  school, 
library,  hotel,  and  1  newspaper.     P.  788. 

FRANK  L.  DENNIS,  PUB.  "WEEKLY  NEWS." 
Wheatland,  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     P.  1513. 
Wheatland,  tp.,  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.    P.  400. 
Wheatland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rice  co.,  Minn.     P.  681. 
Wheatland,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  tp.,  Hickory  Co.,  Mo. 
P.  80. 

Wheatland,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.Y.     P.  2565. 
Wheatland,  p.-v.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa. 
Wheatland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kenosha  co.,  Wis.     P.  843. 
Wheatland,  tp.,  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     P.  697. 
Wheatland  (HENRY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan. 
11,1812;  graduated  at  Harvard  1832;  studied  medicine, 
but  never  practised  :  was  an  original  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Essex  Natural  History  Society  and  of 
the  Essex  Institute ;  is  president  of  the  latter  body,  vice- 
president  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  director 
of  the  Salem  Public  Library,  which  has  owed  much  of  its 
prosperity  to  his  efforts. 

Wheat'ley  (HENRY  B.),  b.  in  England  about  1835;  is 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  for 
which  he  has  edited,  from  the  original  MS.,  Alexander 
Hume's  quaint  treatise,  Of  the  Orthographic  and  Congruitie 
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Wheiitlry  (1'nii.i.isl,  a  negro  poete-n,  h.  in  Africa 
al"Hit  I7.i";  wan  Ill-might  as  a,  slave  In  Hi.-t.ni  1701;  was 
taught  tn  read  liv  thi'  family  (if  IHT  nia-lrr,  Air.  .I,,),,, 
Wheatley:  made  rapid  progress  in  letters;  noon  di-phm-d 

.- irli  | met i ml  i;ili-iu.  stimulated  liy  the  reading  of  Pope's 

Jlnmrr.  that,  a  volume  of  her  verses,  was  printed  in  l.midi.n 
1773,  with  a  eiippcr-plate  portrait  and  u  dedieaiinn  t,.  ih, 
countess  'if  Huntingdon.  Sin;  visited  Kngland  in  that 
M;II;  wrote  some  notable  verses  to  Gen.  Washington, 
whom  she  visited  nt  his  head-quarters  at  Cambridge; 
was  tre.-itcd  by  him  with  great  politeness,  writing  her  a 
letter  dated  Feb.  2,  1776,  and  her  poem  was  printed  by  his 
din-.-iiiiii  in  tlic  l',-iiii*i/lr,ini',i  Mm/nzine  for  Apr.,  1778.  She 
married  a  colored  man  named  John  Peters,  who  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  great  poverty  during  the  Revolution.  D. 
at  Huston  Dec.  5,  17S4.  ller  Lettert  wore  privately  printed 
in  isiil. 

Whcnt'ly  (CHARLES),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1688; 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  ami  at  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England;  was  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred's, 
London,  and  afterward  vicar  of  Brent  and  Furneaux  1VI- 
Inini.  Hertfordshire,  where  he  d.  May  13,  1742.  Author  of 
Tit,-  l'h,,i-:-h  r,f  Eiuj1:ind  Man's  O,nnj,,iiiii,ii.  l,,iiijfnn  lfl«* 
trntion  ,,f  tit,'  llixtk.  nf  Common  Prayer  (Oxford,  1710),  sub- 
sequently enlarged  and  published  as  A  national  tltttitrntiim 
of  the  Honk  of  Common  Prayer  (1714),  The  tfirrue  nntl 
Atkanntian  Creeds,  etc.  (1738),  Fifty  Sermom  (3  vols., 
1746),  and  other  theological  writings. 

Wheat'-Moths.  There  are  several  lepidopterous  in- 
sects which  devour  grain  in  the  bin.  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  Tinea  granella,  an  insect  closely  allied  to  the 
ordinary  clothes-moth.  Its  larva  devours  the  flour  out  of 
kernels  of  wheat,  and  covers  the  shells  with  its  thick  web. 
Thorough  cleanliness,  whitewashing,  and  the  use  of  coal 
oil  tend  to  prevent  its  ravages,  and  the  grain  should  bo 
frequently  shovelled  over.  An  open  lamp  will  also  allure 
many  of  the  flying  moths  to  their  own  destruction.  The 
Angoumois  grain-moth  (Gelerhia  cerealella)  is  another 
similar  insect  of  the  same  family. 

Whea'ton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Du  Page  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago 
and  North-western  I!.  R.,  25  miles  from  Chicago,  contains 
4  churches,  Wheaton  College,  a  public  school,  1  bank,  1 
in1  wspaper,  and  3  hotels.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
dairying.  P.  998.  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  ED.  "iLLixoiAN." 

Wheaton,  v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.    P.  87. 

Wheaton,  tp.,  Chippewa  co.,  Wis.     P.  799. 

Wheaton  (HF.XRY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Nov.  27,  1785;  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College  (now 
Brown  University)  1802;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1805  ;  spent  eighteen  months  at  the  law  school  at 
Poicticrs,  France,  1805—06;  studied  some  months  at  Lon- 
don 1807;  practised  law  at  Providence  1807-12;  settled  in 
New  York  in  1812;  edited  the  Xatianal  Advocate,  the  organ 
of  the  administration  party,  1812-15,  in  which  he  published 
some  notable  articles  on  the  question  of  neutral  rights  in 
connection  with  the  then  existing  war  with  England ;  be- 
came division  judge-advocate  of  the  army  Oct.  26,  1814; 
was  justice  of  the  marine  court  of  the  city  of  New  York 
May,  1815-July,  1819;  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  1816-27  ;  delegate  to  the  convention  for  forming 
a  now  constitution  for  New  York  1821 ;  member  of  the 
New  York  assembly  1823;  was  associated  with  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  and  John  Duer  in  a  commission  for  revising  the 
statute  law  of  New  York  1825  ;  was  U.  8.  charge]  d'affaires 
to  Denmark  1825-37;  displayed  great  diplomatic  skill  in 
the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  Sound  dues, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  researches  into 
Scandinavian  history,  languages,  and  literature;  was  ap- 
pointed minister  resident  at  the  court  of  Prussia  1835; 
was  soon  promoted  to  minister  plenipotentiary  1837,  filling 
that  post  until  1846,  during  which  period  he  became  honor- 
ably distinguished  by  his  writings  on  international  law  and 
by  his  settlement  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  Scheldt 
dues,  the  tolls  on  the  Elbe,  and  the  rights  of  American 
naturalized  citizens;  was  chosen  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute  1843,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Berlin  1846 :  signed  an  im- 
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Hillary  nf  .V.  KIII/HI  ,  ,nd  publUhtd  nianv  arti- 

eles  in  the  A'urlA  Amrrinm  Hrrirr  and  olbtr  p*riodk«U, 
and  numerous  hiitorical,  political,  and  literary  addrwM* 
or  essays,  of  all  which  a  collective  edition  in  3  or  4  to4». 
was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Whcatun,  but  ha>  nerer  »p|*«r- 
ed.  His  great  work  on  Inlrntaliount  Late  hai  beeon*  a 
recognized  standard  in  the  Eniliib  languaKe,  and  hai  bee* 
edited  by  rival  commentaton.  Mr.  William  Beach  I  i»li«n 
(1855)  and  Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.  il~f.ni.  The  former 
gentleman  added  a  Rioyrnpliy  of  Mr.  WbwUm,  and  ba* 
since  published  in  French  a  Commtuinirr  ..n  thii  work 
(Leipiic,  1868  IK/.).  I'DIITCR  C.  Bum. 

WheatOB  (NATHANIEL  PBri.nox).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wash- 
ington, Conn.,  Aug.  20,  1791  ;  graduated  at  Yale  • 
1814;  took  order*  in  the  ProlrrUnt  Kpi-.-i.pnl  I'hnreh: 
waa  rector  of  Christ  church.  Hartford,  IHI8-31,  prmldent 
of  Trinity  College  1  S3  1  -S7,  and  rector  of  rhridchnrrh.  Nrw 
Orleans,  1837-44,  and  vii-ited  Europe  1X2:1-24,  and  a|rain 
1844.  D.  at  Washington,  Conn.,  Mar.  18,  1882.  lie  w.« 
one  of  the  chief  founder)  of  Trinity  College,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  which  he  raised  $40,000,  and  bequeathed  to  it 
$20,000  more.  Author  of  a  Jimrnnl  <>f  n  l;..,,l.,,rr  i»  Lon- 
don, etc.  (1830),  and  of  several  religious  publication*. 

Wheaton  College,  in  Wheaton,  III.,  25  miles  W.  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Galena  d>ti-i»n  uf  the  North  weftera 
R.  R.,  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  Illinois  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Wenleyan  MethodinU.  The  first  tnirteet  were 
appointed  in  1851,  and  in  l!*53  a  fehool  was  nprnnl  in  the 
lower  story  of  an  unfinished  stone  building,  under  the  can 
of  Rev.  John  Cross.  In  1855  the  Rev.  I,,  t'.  Matlack  wu 
chosen  the  first  president  of  what  wa>  then  called  the  ••  Il- 
linois Institute.  On  account  of  a  pecuniary  rri-i«.  the 
founders  proposed  to  the  Congregalionalidi  that  thry 
should  take  the  control  of  the  in-iiiulinn,  and  In  lt*84) 
the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard  was  chosen  president  of  what  It 
now  called  "Wheaton  College."  In  the  same  jmt  (be 
first  class  of  seven  young  men  graduated.  Tb«  college  ii 
now  in  possession  of  a  commodious  and  beautiful  Hone 
edifice,  and  of  property  to  the  value  of  $100,000  abort  its 
liabilities.  Its  faculty  consists  of  11  members,  betide* 
assistant  teachers,  and  the  number  of  iu  studenti  U  1.10. 
All  the  benefits  of  the  regular  college  oonne  an  extended 
to  both  sex**.  0.  K.  LI-««T. 

Whcat'stone  (Sir  CHARLM),  F.  R.  8.,  I.L.D.,  b.  at 
Gloucester,  England,  in  1S02:  was  in  early  lib  a  manu- 
facturer of  musical  instrument*;  was  led  by  hi*  probwion 
to  investigate  the  laws  of  sound  and  (heir  application  to 
music—  subjects  on  which  be  publiihed  papers  in  the  An. 
naU  of  Pkiloinphy  (1823  «o.)  and  the  Qtmrl,rl,  Jammat 
of  Science;  contributed  paper*  to  the  rkttov-pkieal  7 
action*  on  Chladni's  figures  (1833)  and  An  Arrnmrni  of  ~,m, 
Experiment*  to  meaiure  /*<•  Vilnfity  <>f  Elrrlrifitf  and  (*« 
Deration  of  El^trie  Liykl  (18341:  became  in  the  latter 
year  professor  of  eiperimenUl  philosophy  in  kings 
lege   London  ;  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
1836  •  read  to  that  body  his  Cumrik»tin*i  to  (*<•  /"•> 
of  KI.IOH,  as  a  con»equence  of  which  researches  he  won 
afterward  (1838)  inrented  the  stereo»cope;  began  in  Jon*, 
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1836,  with  Mr.  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  electro-magnetism,  with  a  view  to 
the  transmission  uf  intelligence  over  copper  wires;  took 
out  al..n"  with  Cooke,  in  May,  1837,  a  patent  for  a  mag- 
netic telegraph,  which  was  not,  however,  practically  op- 
erated until  after  that  of  Morse;  invented  also  an  electro- 
mii"nctic  alarum  and  various  instruments  for  registering 
thenuometrical  and  barometrical  indications  and  transit 
observations  in  astronomy:  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  the 
class  f,.r  health,  light,  and  electricity  at  the  Pans  Universal 
Kxnixili.iii  of  IS.)'.):  received  from  Napoleon  III.  the  cross 
of  the  Le^iun  of  Honor;  was  awarded  Ampere's  medal  by 
the  French  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  In- 
d'u-irv  ;  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  1868;  received  in 
the  same  ve:ir  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
hi-  re.-i-ar.-':ies  in  a-.-oii-ties.  optics,  electricity,  and  magnet- 
ism ;  was  made  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
Apr.  1L'.  IS69,  and  elected  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  June  30,  1873,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
i-au-cl  by  the  death  of  Baron  Liebig.  D.  at  Paris  Oct. 
I'.i.  I^T.i.  An  English  official  commission,  consisting  of 
Sir  Mark  I.  Brunei  and  .1.  F.  Daniell,  declared  under  date 
of  Apr.  27,  IS4I.  that  Mr.  Wheatstone  was  the  person  to 
whose  s  -icntific  researches  the  practical  application  of  the 
telegraph  was  due.  He  was  author  of  papers  on  Tl.c  I'lii/*- 
iolagy  ../'  Vision  (1852),  The.  liinocular  Microscope  (IS.V1), 
F»niFl  Oyrouupt  (ISot),  Powers  for  Arithmetical  Proyres- 
tiou  (1854-55),  and  Automatic  Telegraph;/  (1859). 

POIITEK  C.  BLISS. 

Whe'don  (DANIEL  DEXISOS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Onon- 
daga,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  20,  1808;  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege 1828;  studied  Jaw;  was  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages at  Wc.-leyan  University,  Micldletown,  Conn.,  1832- 
43  ;  became  a  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church  1 836 ;  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  history  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  1845-53,  and  became  in  1856  editor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Quarterly  Review  and  general  editor  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York.  Author 
of  Public  Addresses,  Collegiate,  and  Popular  (1856),  A 
Commentary  oil  Matthew  and  Mark  (1860),  The.  Freedom  of 
the  Witt  ae  a  Basis  of  Human  Responsibility,  etc.  (1864), 
and  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (5  vols.,  I860  seq.) 
of  a  strongly  anti-Calvinistic  character. 

Wheel.     See  WHEEL-AND-AXLE  and  WHEELWORK. 

Wheel,  an  instrument  of  torture  and  death,  was  used 
in  Germany  before  1400,  and  was  employed  in  Prussia 
as  late  as  1841.  The  prisoner  was  bound  upon  a  largo 
wheel,  with  his  arms  and  legs  extended,  and  each  limb  was 
fractured  as  the  wheel  revolved  by  the  blows  of  an  iron  rod, 
both  above  and  below  the  knees  and  elbows.  In  France, 
coups  de  grace,  or  merciful  blows,  were  often  administered 
upon  the  head  and  chest,  so  as  to  shorten  life ;  but  fre- 
quently the  victim  was  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  wheel  and 
die  of  pain  and  neglect.  This  punishment  was  introduced 
into  France  by  Francis  I.  Persons  so  punished  wero  usu- 
ally traitors,  parricides,  etc.  Hence  the  term  rout  ("  broken 
on  the  wheel")  applied  to  persons  guilty  of  odious  prac- 
tices by  which  their  energies  are  exhausted. 

Wheel-and-Axle,  one  of  the  so-called  mechanical 
powers,  is  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  lever. 
There  are  two  cylinders  with  a  common  axis,  with  difl'er- 
ing  radii — the  smaller  being  termed  the  axle,  the  larger 
the  wheel.  Suppose  a  cord  is  wound  around  the  wheel  in 
one  direction,  and  another  eord  around  the  axle  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  of  weights 
attached  to  these  cords  is  that  the  product  of  each  of  the 
weights  into  their  respective  radii  should  be  equal. 

Wheel-Animalcule.    See  ROTIKERA. 

Wheel'er,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     P.  231. 

Wheeler,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1330. 

Wheeler,  or  Wheler  (Sir  GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Breda, 
Holland,  in  1650,  of  English  parentage;  settled  in  Kent, 
England,  in  childhood;  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford;  travelled  on  the  Continent  with  Dr.  James  Spon  of 
Lyons,  extending  their  tour  to  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor  1675-76;  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford  a 
valuable  collection  of  MSS. ;  was  knighted,  and  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  1683;  became  prebendary  of 
Durham  1684,  and  subsequently  vicar  of  Basingstokc, 
Hampshire,  and  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  where  he 
d.  Feb.  18,  1724.  Author  of  A  Journey  into  Greece  (1682), 
which  was  translated  into  French,  An  Account  of  the 
Churches  or  Places  of  Assembly  of  the  Primitive  Christians 
(1689),  and  The  Protestant  Monastery,  or  Christian  (Eco- 
nomics (1698). 

Wheeler  (Jonx  H.),  b.  at  Murfreesboro',  N.  C.,  in  1806 ; 
graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  1 820  ;  became 
a  lawyer,  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Assembly,  and  a 
prominent  Democratic  politician ;  was  appointed  by  Pres. 


Jaekson  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  mint  at  Charlotte  1S36; 
was  treasurer  of  North  Carolina  1842-44;  minister  res- 
ident of  the  U.  S.  in  Nicaragua  1854-57,  where  ho  has- 
tened to  recognize  the  presidency  of  William  Walker;  was 
in  1859-61  employed  in  the  statistical  department  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior  at  Washington:  took  part  in  the 
rebellion,  and  has  since  been  a  resident  of  that  eity,  engaged 
in  condensing  and  collating  the  debates  of  Congress,  and 
also  employed  in  statistical  labors.  Author  of  Historical 
Skftflu'H  uf  .\orth  Carolina  (1851)  and  A  Leyislatirc  Man- 
ual for  North  Carolina  (1874).  and  editor  of  Col.  David 
Fanning's  Autobiography,  etc.  (Richmond,  1861). 

Wheeler  (NATHANIEL),  b.  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  in 
1S20.  After  receiving  a  good  public-school  education,  he 
began  life  as  a  manufacturer  in  a  small  way,  and  in  l.xit) 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Allen  B.  Wilson,  who  was 
engaged  in  perfecting  a  sewing-machine,  but  needed  aid 
in  patenting  his  invention  and  introducing  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. After  a  careful  examination  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Wheeler 
joined  him  in  the  enterprise,  and,  enlisting  the  interest  of 
others  in  it,  the  machine  was  patented  in  1852  (see  SKWING- 
.M  t{ 'ii INKS),  and  the  linn  of  Wheeler,  Wilson  &  Co.  (changed 
a  year  later  to  "The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  M:u,ul'acturing 
Co.")  was  founded.  Mr.  Wheeler's  thorough  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  his  remarkable  ability  as  an  organizer  en- 
nMed  him' to  expand  the  sewing-machine  manufacture  from 
its  small  beginnings  in  the  little  factory  which  could  turn 
out  one  machine  a  day  to  the  vast  establishment  which  has 
facilities  for  producing  600  per  diem.  But  he  has,  since 
1850,  as  president  of  the  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  also  accomplished  the  much  more  difficult  work  of 
creating  a  market  for  more  than  1,200,000  sewing-machines, 
and  demonstrating  that  the  sewing-machine  is  a  prime 
necessity  in  every  household.  L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Wheeler  (RAYALL  T.),  b.  in  New  Hampshire  in  1810; 
was  educated  at  Kenyon  College,  0.;  taught  school  and  an 
academy  ;  studied  law  in  Kentucky,  and  graduated  U.  L. 
in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  Mar.  27,  1837:  went  to  Ar- 
kansas, and  there  practised  his  profession  and  married;  in 
1839  removed  to  Texas;  became  judge  in  1845,  and  rose  to 
the  supreme  bench.  D.  Nov.  8,  1864. 

Wheeler  (WILLIAM  A.),  LL.D.,  b.  June  30,  1819.  in 
Malone,  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y. ;  entered  the  University  of  Vt. 
in  the  class  which  graduated  in  1842,  but  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father  compelled  him  to  leave  his  collegiate  course 
uncompleted.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Col.  Asa 
I  Li  Mil.  and  was  at  different  times  employed  as  a  school- 
teacher. Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  rose  rap- 
idly in  the  legal  profession,  and  was  made  district  attorney 
for  Franklin  county,  holding  the  position  until  he  declined 
to  retain  it  longer.  For  several  years  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Franklin  county.  In  1850  and  1851, 
Mr.  Wheeler  represented  Franklin  county  in  the  New  York 
house  of  assembly :  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  New 
York  in  1858  and  1859,  and  president  pro  tern,  of  that 
body.  He  was  a  member  and  the  president  of  the  New 
York  constitutional  convention  in  1867-68:  was  elected  a 
Representative  in  Congress  to  the  37th,  41st,  42d,  43d,  and 
44th  Congresses,  and  in  June,  1876,  was  unanimously  nom- 
inated for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  at  Cincinnati.  For  several  years 
he  was  much  engaged  in  banking  and  railroad  affairs.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  bank  of  Malone,  and  held 
the  position  of  cashier  and  chief  managing  director.  He 
was  trustee  of  the  Northern  New  York  Railway  Co.  In 
the  political  complications  which  arose  in  Louisiana  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  43d  Congress,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  con- 
spicuous, he  having  been  chairman  of  the  special  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  visited  Louisi- 
ana, and  finally  adjusted  the  difficulties  existing  there  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  "  the  Wheeler  compromise." 
Elected  V.-P.  of  U.  S.  Mar.  2,  1877.  Z.  K.  PANGBORN. 

Wheeler  (WILLIAM  ADOLPHUS),  b.  at  Leicester,  Mass., 
Nov.  14,  1833;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1853;  was 
an  assistant  to  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester  in  the  preparation 
of  his  quarto  Dictionary  (1856-59) ;  contributed  to  the  new 
illustrated  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  (1864),  publish- 
ed separately,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction, 
etc.  (Boston,  1865),  edited  a  Dickens  s  Dictionary  and  Hole's 
Brief  Iliorfraphical  Dictionary  (186fi);  began  a  *S'/t"/.'- 
tpearian  Cycloptrdia  ;  aided  Richard  Soule,  Jr.,  in  his 
manuals  of  spelling  and  reading  :  became  in  1867  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  D.  at  Ilox- 
bury  Oct.  28, 1875.  He  left  unfinished  an  index  to  anony- 
mous literature,  entitled  Who  Wrote  It? 

Wheele'ra  Eb'enus,  a  AYcst  Indian  leguminous  tree, 
whoso  dark-green,  heavy,  handsome  wood  is  much  used  by 
joiners  under  the  incorrect  name  of  West  India  ebony. 

Wheel'ersburg,  p.-v.,  Porter  tp.,  Seioto  co.,  0.  P. 
358. 
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Whecl'ing,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co.,  III.     P.  1835. 

Wheeling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rico  co.,  Minn.     1'.  864. 

Wheeling,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  Mo.    P.  249. 

Wheeling,  tp.,  liuhnont  co.,  0.     I',  mo. 

Wheeling,  p.-v.  un>l  tp.,  (iucrnsey  co.,  0.     P.  1090. 

Wheeling,  uity  and  port  of  entry,  cup.  of  Wiv-t  Vir- 
ginia :ind  sc»t  of  jiictii'o  ofoliir in  ili-it  Si;it.-.  ,,n  both 

M.lr-  of  Wheeling  Creek,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Ohio  Ki\i-r. 
on  the  Baltimore,  and  Ohio  11.  R.,  and  on  the  Hcmpiii'M 
connection  of  this  ro;i<l  nn-l  it-  ('onnrll.-\  illt;  branen,  92 
inilrs  below  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  city  is  principally  a  manu- 
facturing place,  the  surrounding  country  containing  enor- 
mous deposits  of  bituminous  coal ;  7  nail-factories,  5  blunt 
furnaces,  a  rail-mill,  bar  and  sheet  iron  mill,  several  glut- 
factories,  2  paper-mills,  a  number  of  foundries  and  machine- 


shops,  1  hinge  and  I  tack  factory,  and  WTtrml 


••  »  iwiifrT.  anii  •vvonu  oiMfr  naaa- 
u'-luringtitahli.hnirnta  arc  in  ojwraUon.    The  tr*l«,  bow. 

n  li.v  way  of  the  ru  rr  and  thr  railway  hMt 

il,*"rT,<l*Mi<Uf*bl*-     DurinK  t»»  ?•«•  ending  J.M  M, 
1S7J,  11  atMBtra  of  2097  Urn.  and   17  l,»r»r.  of  ]3JM 

"   »«"•  '!.<•   total  »hl|,|,m/  I- I, .n;., UK    ' 

port  amounted  on   that  date  to    , 
'"'•I   I-'*  b»rge»  of  ISH3  tons.    Tb«  . 
eight  wurd.,  but  the  .Iniilon  Bon  common  I  r   I. 
that  into  North,  Ku-t.  i  Vnlro.  and  South  VbwMaw,  .1,4 

£anes  Island,  whu-h  i t.    than  a  mile  lun».  c.»ui«. 

00  acres,  and  ii  connected  with  the  nty  by  •  KB*  i*tom 
•Ion  bridge.  Kach  ward  ha>  a  public  «-him'l,  in  wbirb  bolk 
Uerman  and  English  are  (aught.  The  .-.11  aUo  cunuina 
^  Kmmariei,  21  churche.,  a  public  library  wub  rr..|,n,. 
room,  3  daily  and  &  weekly  paper.,  eta.  Among  IU  public 


Capitol  and  Court-house,  Wheeling,  Weit  Va. 


buildings  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  custom-house,  the 
new  court-house,  the  theatre,  etc.  Wheeling  was  settled 
in  1774,  incorporated  in  1806,  made  the  capital  of  West 
Virginia  in  1863,  and  again  in  1874.  It  had  11,435  in- 
habitants in  1850,  14,083  in  1860,  19,280  in  1870;  and 
30,000  in  1876,  according  to  local  estimation. 

A.  W.  CAMPBELL,  ED.  "  INTELLIGEXCER." 

Whee'lock  (ELEAZAR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Windham,  Conn., 
Apr.  22,  1711  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1733;  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  Mar.,  1 735,  remaining  there  thirty-five  years ; 
established  a  school  1754;  had  as  a  pupil  an  Indian  boy, 
Samson  Occom  (see  OCCOM,  SAMSON),  whose  proficiency  led 
to  the  establishment  of  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School,  which 
grew  into  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  (which  see),  for  which  he 
obtained  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New  Hampshire,  and  re- 
moved thither  as  first  president  of  the  college  Aug.,  1770. 
One  of  his  pupils  at  Lebanon  was  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Brandt.  D.  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Apr.  24, 1779.  He  published 
several  Narrative*  of  the  fndittn  Charity  School  (1762-75), 
together  with  an  abstract  of  McClure  and  Frisbie's  mission 
to  the  Delaware  Indians  W.  of  the  Ohio,  and  some  sermons. 
A  Mrmnir  by  Rev.  Drs.  Elijah  Parish  and  David  MoClure 
appeared  in  1810. 

Wheelock  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Dr.  Eleazar,  b. 
at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Jan.  28,  1754;  entered  Yale  College 
1767  ;  went  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  with  his  father  1770,  and 
graduated  with  the  first  class  at  Dartmouth  College  1771; 
was  tutor  there  1772-74  ;  represented  Hanover  in  the  legis- 
lature 1775  ;  served  as  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Oates's 
staff;  was  chosen  successor  to  his  father  as  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  1779,  though  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age;  visited  England  to  raise  funds  1783;  was  partially 
successful,  but  lost  the  money  and  papers  by  shipwreck 
ofl'  Cape  Cod ;  was  removed  from  office  1815  in  consequence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy,  but  restored  18)7.  D.  at 
Hanover  Apr.  4,  1817,  leaving  half  his  estate  to  Princeton 
Seminary.  Author  of  a  Eulogy  an  Pmf.Jnhn  Smith,  D.D. 
(1809),  and  Sketches  of  Dartmouth College  (1816).— His  only 
daughter,  MARIA  MALLEVILLE  WHEELOCK,  married  Pros. 
William  Allen  of  Bowdoin  College. 

Wheelocke,  or  Whelock  ( ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Lopping- 
ton,  Shropshire,  England,  about  1592  ;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  became  a  fellow  at  Clare  Hall;  was 
appointed  first  professor  of  Arabic,  and  also  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
at  Cambridge  1632;  was  minister  of  St.  Sepulchre's  1622- 


42,  and  was,  by  presentation  of  Sir  Ilrnrr  Sprlman.  t  irar 
of  Middleton,  Norfolk.     D.  in  London  in  Veut.,  li> 
edited  and  translated  Bede'i  Eeclniatliral  UitHn  (1044), 
Lsmbarde's    Old  Saion    Lawt  (1644),  the  Any  I. 
Chronicle  (1644);  printed  theliofpeli  in  Pcriiao  and  Latin 
(1657),  and  labored  on  Walton's  t'olyylot. 

Wheel'work,  or  Gearing.  Thefe  termi  are  applied 
to  trains  of  toothed  wheels,  a  common  arrangement  of 
mechanism  by  which  continuous  rotation  ii  coinmunieaUd 
from  one  revolving  axis  to  another.  It  it  not  even  »«o«t 
sary  for  the  communication  of  motion  that  the  whttli 
should  be  supplied  with  teeth,  friotional  gearing  bring  that 
kind  of  wheetwork  in  which  motion  is  transmitted  from 
one  wheel  to  another  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  rims  of 
the  wheels.  This  requires,  however,  that  the  smooth  edgri 
of  the  wheels  shall  be  constantly  prewed  together,  circular 
V-shaped  grooves  and  projections  Ming  generally  provided 
to  make  the  friction  more  effective.  Teeth  are  generally 
provided,  however,  which,  by  interlocking,  render  the  ilip- 
ping  of  one  circumference  upon  another  impossible.  U  be*  I- 
work  usually  receives  a  special  designation,  depending  un 
the  relative  positions  of  the  axes  of  the  wheel*.  When  the 
axes  are  parallel,  it  is  called  ipxr-jtaring  ;  when  the  aiei 
intersect,  betrl -gearing  ;  and  when  the  axes  are  not  parallel, 
and  do  not  intersect,  iteir-brret  and  irrnc-yrnriny. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  in  wheelwork 
is  that  smooth  and  continuous  motion  shall  be  communi- 
cated from  the  driver  to  the  follower.     In  friclional  j»ar- 
ing  this  always  takes  place,  but  in  toothed  gearing  a  con- 
stant ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  two  wheels  in 
gear,  without  shocks,  can  only  be  attained  by  special  forms 
of  teeth ;  the  investigations  for  the  development  of  the** 
forms   of  teeth  have  occupied  geometricians  for  a  long 
period.     The  forms  of  cross-section  which  have  been  found 
to  produce  a  constant  ratio  of  the  angular  motions  art 
found  generally  by  the  rolling  of  curves  on  th«  pitch-cii 
cles  of  the  wheels,  tracing  point*  in  the  rolling  curves  pro- 
ducing epicycloidal  forms  of  teeth,  which  remain  in  contact 
with  a  limited  amount  «f  sliding  between  the  curved  face* 
of  the  teeth.     These  forms  are  also  often  involutes 
circles  which  form  the  ba»e«  of  the  leeth;  the  dlnemii 
between  involute  tcelh  and  epicycloidal  I 
the  curves  of  the  former  are  single  continuous  cnrre*. 
in*  the  entire  sides  of  the  teeth,  while  in  epicycloidal  le 
the  curve  of  a  tooth  is  made  op  of  two  separate  cur** 
joined  at  the  pitch-circle. 

In  common  gearing,  where  great  accuracy  i»  not  required, 
the  curves  of  the  teeth  are  often  compowd  of  area  of  sir- 
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WHEELWRIGHT— WHEWELL. 


cles  drawn  according  to  special  geometric  rules,  these  re- 
sulting curves  being  a  sufficient  approximation  to  U>e  epl- 
jyoloidB  whi,-h  arc  tr:ioe.l  in  the  more  exact  oonttrcptioM. 


WU1I7U     "»'»"•    v,v>n  —  ~-j     —  ,  , 

luti.in  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  in  both  wheels  must  be  the 
same.  The  pitch  must  also  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  cir- 
oamfomiM  of  each  :  hence  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  rev- 
olution- in  :i  L-Uen  time  must  be  expressible  in  whole  num- 
bers. In  screw-gearing  the  normal  pitch  —  i.  e.  the  pitch 
II  measured  on  a  helix  of  the  screw  cylinder  which  cuts 
the  teeth  at  right  angles  —  must  be  the  same  in  both  wheels. 
The  screw  and  worm  wheel  is  an  example  of  screw-gearing 
in  which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles,  the  diameter  of  the 
screw  being  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  wheel. 

In  a  I  rain  of  whcelwork  where  spur-wheels  are  employed 
and  the  axes  parallel,  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  first,  and  last  wheel."  may  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  numbers  of  teeth  in  all  the  drivers  for  a  nume- 
ntor,  and  of  all  the  followers  for  a  denominator.  The  re- 
sulting ratio  will  be  that  of  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
the  first  wheel  divided  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
last  wheel. 

The  subject  of  wheelwork  is  fully  developed  in  Willis's 
Priuciplei  of  Mechanism,  in  Rankine's  Jfoefa'Mfy  and 
Millmurk,  and  in  other  works  on  mechanism. 

W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Wheel'wright  (Jons),  b.  in  Lincolnshire.  Kngland,  in 
1594;  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  a  classmate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  1614;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland; 
was  vicar  of  Bilsby,  near  Alford,  1623-31  ;  was  silenced  for 
nonconformity  by  Archbishop  Laud  ;  came  to  Massachu- 
setts 163G;  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  church  at  Braintree; 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Anne  Hutehinson, 
whose  religious  opinions  he  defended,  on  which  account, 
though  supported  by  Gov.  Vane,  he  came  into  sharp  col- 
lision with  Rev.  John  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Boston  church, 
especially  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston 
on  Fast  Day,  1637,  which  was  declared  seditious  by  the 
general  court;  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  1638; 
removed  with  his  partisans  to  New  Hampshire  ;  founded 
Exeter  on  the  Sqnamscott,  organizing  a  church  there,  and 
that  territory  being  subsequently  claimed  by  Massachusetts, 
located  with  a  part  of  his  church  at  Wells,  Me.,  1643  ;  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Massachusetts  1646;  resided  at  Hamp- 
ton 1646-54;  was  in  England  1657-60,  and  was  settled  in 
1662  as  pastor  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  where  he  d.  Nov.  15, 
1679.  He  published  in  1645,  in  answer  to  Thomas  Weld, 
Mfrcnrius  Americanus,  or  Observations  on  a  Paper  entitled 
Of  the  Itief,  Reiyn,  and  limn  of  the  Familists,  Libertines, 
etc.  in  New  England  ;  and  in  1654  printed  a  Vindication. 
The  genuineness  of  an  Indian  deed  to  him,  covering  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  New  Hampshire,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  controversy,  on  which  subject  see  Savage's  edition  of 
Winthrop's  ffistory,  also  Savage's  Genealogical  Dictionary. 
Wheelwright  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
in  1798;  was  brought  up  to  seafaring  pursuits;  commanded 
a  trading-vessel  on  the  W.  coast  of  South  America  as  early 
as  1823  ;  established  in  1829  a  line  of  passenger-vessels 
between  Valparaiso  and  Cobija;  planned  in  1835  the  line 
of  steamers  on  the  W.  coast,  now  running  54  steamers  ; 
built  the  first  telegraph-line  in  South  America;  suggested 
in  1842  the  railroad  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  which 
he  subsequently  built,  as  also  that  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo 
and  Tres  Puntos  1849-52  ;  planned  a  railroad  from  Cal- 
dera across  the  Andes  to  Rosario  on  the  Parana  ;  obtained 
a  concession  for  the  Central  Argentine  R.  R-,  which  he 
built  from  Rosario  to  Cordova  1863-70;  finished  in  1872  a 
road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Ensenada,  and  was  identified 
with  many  other  public  works  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  Ar- 
entine Republic.  D.  at  London  Sept.  26,  1873,  and  was 
uried  at  Newburyport.  His  bust  was  placed  many  years 
before  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Santiago,  Chili. 
His  Lifeand  Industrial  Achievements  in  South  America,  by 
J.  B.  Alberdi,  was  published  (in  Spanish)  at  Paris  in  1876. 

Whe'lan  (RICHAIID  VINCENT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore 
Jan.  29,  1809:  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
Emmittsburg,  Md..  where  he  became  a  teacher  and  was 
"  prefect  of  studies  ;"  graduated  in  theology  and  philosophy 
at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc,  Paris,  1831  ;  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  at  Versailles  the  same  year;  was  professor 
at  St.  Mary's  College  1832-35;  performed  mission-work  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburg,  and  other  towns  of  Virginia 
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and  Maryland  1S35-40;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond .Miir..  IS.'il) ;  took  the  title  of  bishop  of  Wheeling  on 
the  division  of  the  diocese  in  ISM;  settled  at  Wheeling, 
where  he  built  up  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  und  a  con- 
vent at  Mount  ilu  Chantal,  and  was  active  in  promoting 
tin-  interests  of  his  Church  :  was  a  member  of  the  Vatican 
Coimril  of  186!>-70,  and  opposed  the  dogma  of  infallibility, 
but  gave  in  his  adhesion  after  its  promulgation.  D.  at 
Wheeling  July  7,  1S74. 

Whelk  [Ang.-Sax.  Inryli-n^.a,  name  popularly  applied  in 
a  v;ii;iir  milliner  to  species  of  gasteropod  mollusks  In-long- 
ing principally  to  the  families  Buccinidic  and  Mnvirid;e, 
but  more  esperially  to  the  former,  the  type  of  that,  family 
f  lliifi'iniin/  innliitniit)  being  the  common  whelk  of  England.. 
The  species  of  the  two  families  agree  in  having  shells 
whose  body-whorls  are  inflated,  whose  spire  is  moderately 
e.xsei-ted.  while  the  aperture  is  notched  and  more  or  less 
produced  forward  or  canaliculatcd.  The  animals  have 
elongated  filiform  tentacles;  the  eyes  placed  outside  the 
tentacles:  the  odontophore  or  lingual  ribbon  long  and 
straight,  and  armed  with  three  longitudinal  rows  of  teeth; 
and  the  foot  comparatively  short.  The  representatives  of 
the  two  families  arc  distinguished  by  differences  in  the 
dentition  of  the  odontophore.  In  the  Buccinidiu  the  median 
or  rhachidian  tooth  is  flat  and  lumelliforin,  ami  generally 
an  tied  at  its  anterior  margin  with  denticles  arising  directly 
therefrom,  and  the  lateral  teeth  are  broad  and  armed  with 
a  strong  external  and  at,  least  a  weaker  internal  dentiform 
lobe.  In  the  Muricidse  the  rhachidian  tooth  is  thick,  solid, 
and  somewhat  prismatic,  and  armed  with  denticles  which 
project  from  its  anterior  edge  over  the  convexity  of  the 
outer  surface,  and  the  lateral  teeth  are  comparatively  nar- 
row at  the  base,  and  have  each  but  a  single  dentiform  lobe 
arising  therefrom.  No  conchological  characters  are  co- 
ordinated with  these,  and  the  systematic  position  of  the 
various  genera  have  therefore  to  be  determined  each  on  its 
own  merits.  The  most  noteworthy  species  of  whelks  are 
those  of  the  genera  (1)  Bucciunm  (and  especially  Jliicci- 
IIIIHI  tmdatvm),  (2)  Chrysodumus  or  Xeptunea,  (3)  Futynr 
or  BttKifcon,  (4)  fiycotypus,  and  (5)  Ptirpurn,  the  first  four 
of  which  are  Bnecinidss,  and  the  last  Muricidse.  (1)  //«<.•- 
,-',ini in  nndatum  and  some  related  species  are  very  common 
in  the  colder  seas,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
the  food  of  the  codfishes.  In  England  it  is  a  staple  article 
of  food,  and  sold  largely  in  the  markets.  According  to 
Jeffries,  "  Evidence  was  given  before  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  ISfifi,  on  the  'Whit- 
stable  Oyster-fishery  Extension  bill,'  that  the  whelk  fishery 
on  a  sandy  flat  in  that  bay  yielded  £12.0110  a  year,  part  of 
the  produce  being  disposed  of  in  the  London  market  for 
food,  and  the  rest  sent  to  the  codfishing  banks  for  bait." 
Unless  sold  the  day  after  they  are  caught  in  the  summer, 
they  are  boiled,  and  may  be  then  kept  for  some  time.  (2) 
The  shell  of  the  almond  or  red  whelk  ( OAnpnMfomiu  an- 
ti(/uns)  of  the  market  is  used  in  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
some  other  places  for  a  lamp,  being  suspended,  mouth  up- 
ward, by  a  string  around  the  middle  or  toward  the  ends, 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall  or  roof.  (3-4)  The  species  of  Fnl- 
nur  and  Sycotypns  are  common  to  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
North  America,  and  are  the  common  large  univalve  shells 
of  the  coasts,  (5)  Purpura  lapillits  is  a  very  abundant 
species  in  the  northern  seas,  and  may  be  found  in  large 
numbers  clinging  to  the  rocks  between  tidcinarks,  as  well 
as  lower  down,  and  especially  where  seaweed  is  abundant. 
It  secretes  a  purplish  fluid,  similar  to  that  of  the  true 
purple-bearing  mollusks  which  afforded  the  ancient  Tyrian 
dye,  and  hence  the  generic  name  applied  to  it. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Whe'lock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.  P.  822. 
Whet'stone,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.  P.  1490. 
Whew'ell  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Lancaster, 
England,  May  24,  1794;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1816;  became  a  fellow  there:  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  ;  was  for  many  years  a  highly  suc- 
cessful tutor;  was  professor  of  mineralogy  1828-32,  of 
moral  theology  or  casuistry  1838-55:  was  master  of  Trinity 
College  from  1841,  and  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  I'ni- 
versity  from  1855  to  his  death,  at  Cambridge  Mar.  5,  1866. 
He  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  univer- 
sal information  than  any  other  man  in  England.  Author 
of  several  textbooks  on  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  dy- 
namics;  Astronomy  and  General  Pliysics  ecmndered  toiw 
Reference  to  Natural  Theology  (1833),  being  the  third 
Bridgewater  treatise ;  A  History  of  the  Inductive  Scicn,:<x 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time  (3  vols.,  1837;  3d  ed. 
1S57);  The  l'hiliuti>/ihy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  (2  vols., 
1849;  remodelled  in  3  parts,  1858-60);  Lectmeson  the  Ifis- 
torn  nf  Moral  flii/osopliy  in  Ennluud  (1852)  ;  Of  tlif  !'/«- 
ni/ili/  nf  Witrldi,  an  Exmiy  (1853);  Lci'turev  tin  T,iHllr,il 
Economy  (1863),  and  The  'Platonic  Dialoyues  fur  English 
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f.'t  vols.,    IS69-61),    besides   many  minor   works, 
translation',  eisaye,  reviews,  !ir,,|  papers  |D  th< 
Km*  of  learned  aocletiea.    An  Account  of  his  writ,, 
-ejection-    fnmi   hi-   corn-spun, [cure,  j,\    r,,,i.    I-;lao  Tod- 
hunter,  appeared  in  1«76. 

Whoy  [Ann.  Sax.  ',",'/.-    D.  mi  orJm',-  tier. 
,m  of  MILK  .  obtained  «hrn  H, 

of  milk    is    c,,;i/illat,    I    l,v    ineull.s    of  rennet  ,,r   ueidl,  ai   in 
the   Iliunilfuctlire  ol    Cheese.       It    form-    u  cle.n.    -!,.,»    e.,l.,red 

liijiiiil,  und  contains  the  water  und  -u_-,n 

Illilk.  -I.    1'.    I!  U  I  I  ,;-ll  VI. I.. 

Which'cote  (BKXJAMIN),  D.  Ii.,  I,,  in  Shropshire,  KM/ 
land.  Mur.  II,  KilO;  ^rudnutcd  :ii  !;>,.  ^,.   (  Lu,i 

^tiished  as  a  tutor :  t,,,,k  ,,r'l,-i  -  in  1 1,,' i 'im,,  Ii  ,,t    Ln.-l  ,i,>l 
Id:'.!',:    wu-    appointed   Sunday    lecturer  :il    Tiimtv    church 

iill.l    pre:ieher    to    the    university:     beciime    ineiiinlieiit    .,f       '',, M--I..I,,  I 

North  Crulhury,  Somersetshire,  Itil.'i,  provost  of  lv , 
College  Kill,  and  rector  of  Milton,  I 'uniln  id'.-c-hlrc.  Ii1, 1'.i; 
fiivore.l  the  I'liriians  during  the  (treat  lel.ciliun  und  tbe 
protect,, rule  :  vvus  ,lc|,i  i  \  c,l  ,,f  his  pn,v  ,»-t-hi|.  ut  the  Re.to- 
ruti'in  Kifil,  but  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Anne's,  Black- 
friurs.  hiiil!.  und  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  1668. 
I),  ut  Cambridge  in  May,  Ills:',.  He  \vus  regarded  as  "one 
,,f  the  In'uds,  if  not  the  chief  founder,  of  the  latitudinarian 
school  of  English  divines,"  and  enjoyed  great  fame  aa  a 

Iircachcr.  lie  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime,  but 
iis  friend,  the  curl  of  Shuftcsbury,  whoso  genius  was  kin- 
dred to  his  own,  edited  his  Obftrvalinni  unit  .\/,<,/>litkryiiu 
( 16SH )  and  his  .S'ermom  (1698) ;  and  Dr.  John  Jeflery  edited 
his  M'li-nl  unit  A', //-/,'o«»  Aphariam*  (1703)  and  bin  /fin- 
cnuriu-t  (U  vols.,  1701-03),  to  which  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke 
added  a  4th  (1707).  An  edition  of  ,S'er»ion«  (4  vols.,  17.,l  i 
was  ni ipunied  by  a  Life  by  Drs.  Campbell  and  Gerard. 

Whiclnw-Finch.     See  WIDOW-BIRD. 

WhiH,  Snil-Flnkc,  Mary-sole,  or  Carter  (I.rpi- 
ilnrlinmlnii  mcgaitcma),  a  fish  of  the  flatfish  family  (1'leu- 
ronci-tidii1),  related  to  the  tnrbot  of  the  northern  European 
coasts.  The  body  is  rather  elongated,  the  height  being  con- 
tiiincd  two  and  two- thirds  times  in  the  total  length,  without 
including  caudal ;  the  scales  tire  small  and  pectinated  :  the 
lateral  line  describes  a  semicircular  curve  above  the  pec- 
toral :  the  eyes  are  on  the  left  side,  and  close  together;  the 
teeth  in  a  band  on  the  jaws,  and  present  also  on  thevomer, 
hut  not  on  the  palatines ;  the  dorsal  commences  on  the 
snout  in  advance  of  the  eyes;  the  ventrals  have  a  long 
base,  but  are  free  from  the  anal — D.  85-87,  A.  67-67.  The 
species  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  abundant  fish  anywhere, 
although,  according  to  Mr.  Couch,  it  is  "  well  known  to  the 
Cornish  fishermen,  who  apply  the  name  of  'carter'  to  it. 
It  keeps  on  sandy  ground  at  no  great  distance  from  land, 
and  takes  a  bait,  so  that  it  is  caught  as  often  as  any  of  the 
salt-water  flatfishes,  but  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  chiefly  from  being  so  thin."  Its  nearest  representa- 
tive on  the  American  coast  is  the  ClthnrictHy*  niicrn»t<tmut 
of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Middle  States.  THEO.  GILL. 

Whig  [a  contraction  of  Whiggamore,  a  local  expression 
which  in  South-western  Scotland  denoted  a  drover]  was 
first  introduced  into  public  use  in  1648,  when  a  party  of 
Covenanters  from  that  part  of  the  country  attacked  Edin- 
burgh. From  that  time  all  who  opposed  the  court  were 
called  \\'hiijy»,  and  in  1679,  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession, 
the  term  came  into  common  use  in  English  polities.  (Sec 
TORY.)  During  the  Revolution  the  American  patriot* 
called  themselves  Whigs,  and  later  (1832-54)  there  existed 
a  Whig  party  in  American  politics.  (See  UXITED  STATES 
and  Ruri'BUCAN  PARTY.) 

Whim'brel  [from  whimper},  a  species  of  the  genu« 
Ifumtitiiu  (N.  pheeuphut),  related  to  the  common  curlew 
(N.  anjuata),  but  considerably  smaller,  and  hence  also 
called  half-curlew  and  jack-curlew  in  England.  It  is  found 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  also,  in  the  winter  season  of  tbe 
northern  hemisphere,  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Whin.     See  DYKIIS'  BROOM. 

Whin'chat,  or  Furzechat,  the  Saritola  (or  TVa- 
tinmla)  rubelra,  a.  little  European  bird  of  the  family  Syl- 
viadffi.  It  considerably  resembles  the  stonechat,  but  is 
smaller,  and  is  also  considerably  less  than  the  wheatear. 
Like  the  latter,  it  is  highly  prized  for  the  table,  and  ii 
trapped  in  great  numbers  in  the  autumn,  when  fat.  It  ii 
an  excellent  song-bird  in  confinement.  (See  CHAT.) 

Whip'ple  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept. 
16,  17:t:i:  in  curly  life  commanded  a  merchant-vessel  in 
the  West  Indies  trade  ;  was  captain  of  the  privateer  Game 
Cock  during  the  French  war  1759-60,  capturing  in  a  single 
cruise  2H  French  prizes;  headed  in  June,  1772,  the  expe- 
dition whieh  burned  the  British  revenue-schooner  Gaspe 
in  Narragunsett  Bay ;  was  made  commodore  of  two  armed 
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Whipple  lAmr.1 .  W.,.  »,.  .t  .irt^nwirh.   M..- 
graduated  at  the  I'.  S.  Military  Ara.1. 

' '"I'Moned  woond  lieutenant  of  aniil.r 

to  the  corp.  of  topographic*!  en|riaeer- 
served  in  the  nurv.y  of  rarioM  rlren  and  harbor,  .alii 
1844;  a- 

mine  the  X.  K.  boundary  between  the  1 
province. .  1844-49 ;  and  i.  the  mm.  eaperily  ..  tbe  M«l- 
can  boundary  survey  1«4»_SJ.  In  tbe  Utter  year  be  look 
charge  of  tbe  party  aulhoriied  by  Conprrr..  la  uakr  th. 
explorations  and  survey .  neeeeamry  lo  ascertain  a  railroad 
route  from  theMini- 

hewaa  engaged  until  I>O«:  ihenre  to  liMII  „„,,! 
the  improvement  of  tbe  St.  Clalr  Plal»  aad  St.  Mary'. 
Kit  er.  Mich.,  performing  daring  tbe  MUB«  period  tbe  deOee 
of  lighthouse  engineer.  A.  chief  topographical  esfiaeer 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  lien.  McDowell  utv 
when  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volmuen.  aad  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  defence*  of  Waihiagtoa  until 
September,  in  whieh  month  he  wu  anigned  lo  eofanaad 
of  a  division  of  the  3d  corps.  Army  of  Ibe  Potomac,  which 
he  led  at  Frederick.bnrg  and  at  Chanrrllor»tille.  On  tbe 
second  day  of  the  latter  battle  be  wa>  fatally  wounded.  D. 
at  Washington  May  7,  1863.  Brevet  liralrnant-colonel, 
colonel,  brigadier,  and  major  general  for  gallantry. 

Whipple  ( Enwii  PERCY),  b.  at  (lloueerter,  Maw.,  Mar. 
8,  181V ;  educated  in  the  public  school*  of  Salem,  where  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  write  for  a  newspaper ;  wa» 
for  some  time  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Salem ;  catered  a  Boe- 
ton  banking-bouse  18.17:  became  lu  chief  clerk;  took  aa 
active  part  in  the  debate,  of  the  .Mercantile  Library  AMO- 
ciation,  and  was  superintendent  of  tbe  rradlng-roon  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  from  it*  foiiiidntion  until  Ifttt, 
since  which  time  he  han  devoted  bimrelf  rirlumrly  to 
literature,  being  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe  principal  re- 
views and  magazines,  and  a  popular  lecturer  before  lyceomi 
and  collegiate  literary  looieuea,  and  enjoying  a  coniiderable 
reputation  as  a  critic.  Author  of  £uaji>  and  Krrinti  (t 
vols..  1848-49),  L'ctMrrt  cm  Sul.jtrli  co»»«-f«/  N-il*  Lil'ra- 
Inrr  inul  Life  (1849),  Ckararltr  and  I'nm 
(1867),  Tkf  Lilrrnlurr  o/  ike  Aft  of  Ktiiakrln  (I86»),  or- 
iginally delivered  u  lecture*  before  tbe  Lowell  Institute, 
Siii-r^i  aad  ill  Coudilioiu  ( 187 1 ),  and  a  biographical  ikelch 
of  Macaulay,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  hi.  Auojf*  (New 
York,  6  vol..,  I860).  A  complete  edition  of  hii  work* 
appeared  in  6  roll.  (1871). 

Whipple  (Hr.xRY  BKXJAVIX),  D.  D..  b.at  Ad»m>.  Jefler- 
son  co.,  N.  V ..  Feb.  16. 1822 :  wa«  bred  a  merchant  and  look 
an  active  part  in  politics;  in  1847  became  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders,  and  pursued  hi.  theological  itudir.  with  Her. 
W.'D.  Wilson.  D.  D..  now  profeuor  in  Cornell  fniremly; 
was  ordained  deacon  Aug.  17,  1*4".  in  Trinity  church, 
Geneva.  N.  Y.,  by  Rt  Rev.  W.  II.  de  Lanwy.  I).  D. :  took 
charge  of  Zion  church.  Rome,  X.  V..  Hoc.  I.  l"4»;  «• 
ordained  priest   July   16,   1840,  in   Sackett'.    Harbor  by 
Bishop  de  Lancey ;' became  rector  of  tbe  ebarch  of  the 
Holy   Communion,   Chicago.    Barter,    1H47 ;    wa*  eboeee) 
bishop  of  Minnesota  June  30,  18i»:  wa*  eonteeraU 
St.  James',  church,  Richmond.  Va,.  <Vt.  l».  ISM 
Kemper,  De  Lancey,  Burgew.  Whilehou»e,  C< 
II    W   Lee,  Clark,  and  Bowman  united  in  the  InpuarUeei 
of  hand*.     In   1860,  Bishop  Whipple,  with    Kev..   I.   L. 
Breck,  S.  W.  Mauncey.  and  B.  8.  Peake,  orgaaiaed  tbe 
Bishop  Seabnry  mission,  out  of  which  ba.  frown  U 
thcdral  of  Our   Merciful   Saviour,  tbe  Seabory   Dmnily 
School.  Shatluck  School,  and  St.  Mary'.  Hall,  wbk 
made  Faribault  one  of  the  eduealional  cenli 
west.     The  bishop  has  been  the  friend  and  defei 
North  American  Indian.,  and  bai  planted  » 
sion.  among  them.   He  i.  a  warm  advocate  of  free  c         bee, 
and  all  but  four  of  the  churebe.  in  tbe  dioee*.  are  free. 

K.  "  .  * " 


Whipple  (W,Ltu»).  b.  at  Kittery.  Me.  Jan.  14   li 
was  in  early  life  a  ...-captain  In  the  We.t  tnd,. 
tnbtPequently  »  merchant  at  PorUmooth.  V 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune;  wa.  a  member  of 
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Will  P-POOR-W  [LL— WHISKY. 
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Jnin  a  member  uf  Congress  lT78-Wj    -as  Bnucial   rc- 

ccUcr  ,,f  the  SU(e  of  New  Hampshire  1  ,sJ-M    and  judge 
of  the  raperioi  court  from  1782  to  his  death,  at  Portsmouth 


.V,v.  :'s.  17.-.''. 

Whip'-poor-will,  the  common  designation  in  the 
V  S  ol'  species  of  birds  of  the  genus  AmtrottmiHU  of  the 
fimilv  rapriinulisidii-.  These  are  character. ml  by  the  bill 
bciM"'  very  small;  the  nostrils  shortly  tubular;  the  gape  . 
furnished  with  Inn::,  stilt',  ami  sometimes  pectinated  brt«- 
tl,-  which  project  bcvond  the  end  of  the  bill;  the  wings 
bi-o-ul  rounded,  und  with  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
third  :  the  tail  brnad  and  rounded;  and  the  tarsi  moderate 
mid  i>iirllv  feathered  above.  The  chief  distinctive  charac- 
ters, in  contrast  with  the  night-hawks,  lire  found  in  the 
bristled  gape  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  and  in  this  respect, 
a<  "I'll  n's  other",  the  species  agree  with  those  of  tile  genus 
<\i,,rii«ii/./ii*,  or  the  typical  goatsuckers  of  the  Old  World, 
to  whi"h  they  arc,  indeed,  very  closely  related.  "  The  com- 
mon spc-ii-s  and  presumably  the  others,  arc  nocturnal  in 
their  hahils.  icmaininu'  silent  and  keeping  within  the  shady 
recesses  of  the  forests  during  the  daytime.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  has  disappeared  and  the  night-insects  are  in  motion" 
tin  v  leave  their  retreats  for  exercise  and  in  search  of  food. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  then  for  only  u  brief 
period,  they  emit  the  peculiar  cry  which  is  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  the  popular  name.  These  notes  are  repeated 
with  great  rapidity,  but  with  clearness  and  power,  six  or 
seven  times  in  as  many  seconds.  They  are  to  be  heard, 
however,  chiefly  in  clear  weather,  and  not  during  rain.  In 
the  daytime  their  haunts  are  deep  ravines,  shady  swamps, 
and  extensive  pine-groves.  Their  8ight  is  effected  ••  by 
easy  flapping  of  the  wings,  with  occasional  sailings  and 
curving  sweeps,"  and  they  repeatedly  pass  and  repass  over 
the  same  area  in  their  search  for  insects.  They  lay  their 
eggs  upon  the  ground,  generally  in  the  midst  of  fallen 
n  1  make  no  regular  nest.  Their  eggs  are  usually 
two  in  number,  and  are  white  and  more  or  less  spotted. 
l!v  liaird.  ISrewer,  and  Ridgway  four  species  are  recognized 
as  inhabitants  of  North  America — viz.  (1)  A.  carolinensin, 
inhabiting  the  Louisianian  region  of  the  U.  S. ;  (2)  A. 
rwit'eriu,  occurring  in  the  eastern  provinces  generally  of 
North  America;  and  (3)  A.  NiMalln,  representing  the 
genus  in  the  western  portions  of  the  U.  S.  from  the  Plains 
to  the  Pacific  ;  while  (4)  a  species  closely  related  to  the  A. 
vociferui  is  the  A.  macromystax  of  Mexico  (variety  Miicro- 
myittajt)  and  Cuba  (variety  Cubancnnt).  THEODORE  GILL. 


Whirl'wind,  the  general  term  applied  to  such  storms 
as  are  specifically  known  as  hurricanes,  cyclones,  typhoons, 
etc.,  and  whose  miniatures  are  found  in  the  tornado  and 
waterspout.  In  these  storms  the  air  over  a  large  region 
of  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  rotation  about  a  central  space 
within  which  comparative  calm  exists.  While  very  many 
violent  storms  occur  without  being  well-developed  whirl- 
winds, yet  the  existence  of  the  latter  class  of  storms  is  well 
established.  The  formulae  connecting  the  barometric  pres- 
sure and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  have  been  given  by  Fer- 
rel  (1861  and  1 S74),  and  by  Colding  (1872)  and  Hann  (1875). 
The  resemblance  between  these  whirlwinds  and  the  move- 
ments of  water  in  whirlpools  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  Cold- 
ing,  but  the  latter  are  generally  so  small  in  extent  that  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  has  but  little  influence  upon  them, 
while  it  is  quite  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  whirlwind. 
The  smaller  whirlwinds,  such  as  waterspouts,  etc.,  revolve  in 
either  direction  with  equal  frequency  ;  the  larger  ones,  how- 
ever (the  cyclones,  etc.),  invariably  revolve  from  E.  through 
the  N.  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  from  E.  through  the 
S.  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  These,  which  are  the  whirl- 
winds pnr  excellence,  usually  begin  within  the  tropics,  and 
after  moving  slowly  westward  and  away  from  the  equator 
for  several  days,  turn  in  their  course,  and  advance  east- 
ward, still  moving  away  from  the  equator.  The  progress 
of  one  and  the  same  storm  has  thus  been  traced  for  fifteen 
consecutive  days,  though  usually  they  are  only  traceable 
for  from  seven  to  twelve  days.  These  storms  require  for 
their  initial  development  a  large  area  of  warm,  moist,  quiet 
air  and  the  formation  of  cloud  or  rain ;  and  if  not  fed  by 
currents  of  moist  air,  they  die  out ;  they  are  therefore  most 
frequent  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year — i.  e.  from  July 
to  November  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  from  January  to 
March  in  the  South  Pacific.  Extensive  cato-logues  of  hur- 
ricanes have  been  compiled  by  Poey  for  the  Atlantic,  and 
by  Meldrum  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  a  maximum  and  minimum  number  of  storms 
occur  in  those  years  in  which  the  sunspots  have  respect- 
ively the  greatest  and  the  least  frequency  :  this  may  bo  an 
accidental  coincidence.  If,  however,  it  be  a  law  of  nature, 


it  may  possibly  be  explained  as  due  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  moisture  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat,  which  is 
perhaps  variable  to  a  slight  extent.  The  diameter  of  the 
HUM  "f  air  ali'ccti'd  by  a  rotatory  movement  about  the  cen- 
tre of  a  whirlwind  is  occasionally,  in  an  extreme  case.  3000 
miles  ut  the  close  of  its  course,  having  grown  to  this  dimen- 
sion from  an  initial  diameter  of  50  or  100  miles.  After 
attaining  its  maximum  dimensions,  a  whirlwind  is  ordi- 
nariiv  broken  up  into  several  smaller  storms,  owing,  gen- 
erallv,  to  the  fact  that  the  winds  on  its  circumference,  as 
they  encounter  continents  and  mountains  or  masses  of  cold 
air,  arc  raised  up,  and  by  condensation  of  their  moisture 
give  rise  to  new  independent  storm-centres.  The  tornadoes 
and  waterspouts  frequently  are  observed  attending  largo 
whirlwinds,  and  usually  on  the  equatorial  side  of  the  main 
storm  ;  both  of  these  seem  to  have  their  origin  and  prin- 
cipal development  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  clouds,  and 
only  occasionally  set  the  air  below  them  in  motion  so  as  to 
reach  down  to  the  earth.  Sandstorms  and  the  whirls  that 
form  over  extensive  fires,  on  the  other  hand,  originate  in 
the  heated  air  ascending  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  probable  that  a  mass  of  cold  air  descending  nearly 
vertically  and  quite  uniformly  would  acquire  a  rotatory 
motion:  indeed,  it  is  maintained  by  Fnye  that  this  is  the 
general  type  of  summer  hailstorms,  but  this  theory  has  not 
yet  been  generally  received.  It  is,  however,  not  denied 
that  downward  currents  form  an  Important  feature  in  all 
summer  thunderstorms:  when  heavy  falls  of  rain  take 
place  in  such  storms,  the  falling  rain  and  hail  mechan- 
ically carry  down  with  them  a  considerable  amount  of  cool 
damp  air,  but  it  docs  not  seem  certain  that  any  rotntory 
motion  results  therefrom.  The  theory  of  Faye  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  spots 
(see  SUN),  which  he  attributes  to  whirlwinds  on  the  solar 
surface. 

The  direction  of  motion  of  a  whirlwind  dcpcmls,  if  it  be 
a  small  one,  upon  the  general  movement  of  the  current  of 
air  in  which  it  is  found,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  the  sup- 
ply of  moisture  and  the  process  of  condensation.  In  large 
whirlwinds  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  storm  as  a 
whole  moves  toward  the  region  whose  topography,  winds, 
relative  humidity,  and  temperature  are  so  related  that  the 
condensation  is  going  on  most  rapidly,  or  where  the  great- 
est condensation  is  about  to  be.  This  principle,  announced 
at  Cincinnati  in  1809,  has  been  also  independently  arrived 
at  by  Mohn  (1871),  and  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  consequence  of 
the  laws  whose  discovery  is  due  to  Espy  (1841,  etc.)  and 
Ferrcl  (1850).  According  to  these,  the  liberation  of  latent 
heat  that  takes  place  on  the  formation  of  cloud  and  rain 
is  the  motive-power  that  maintains  the  air  in  its  motion, 
while  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  into  cloud  and  rain  is 
a  consequence  of  the  mechanical  cooling  of  the  air  due  to 
its  expansion  when  it  is  forced  or  drawn  up  to  greater 
elevations.  By  following  as  closely  as  our  imperfect  means 
will  allow  the  complicated  process  of  evaporation,  ascent, 
cooling,  condensation,  and  evolution  of  latent  heat  through 
which  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  circulates  in  a  cease- 
less round,  we  are  able  to  approximately  explain  from  day 
to  day  the  path  of  storms  as  is  required  in  weather-pre- 
dictions. The  latest  work  explanatory  of  the  whirlwinds 
and  other  movements  of  the  atmosphere  is  an  important 
memoir  by  Profs.  Guldberg  and  Mohn  of  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, entitled  Etudes  «»r  ten  Monvemenlg  dc  V  Atmon))here 
(Christiania,  1876).  (See  also  STORMS.)  C.  ABBE. 

Whis'ky,  or  Whiskey  [Gaelic  and  Irish,  uiuye,  "wa- 
ter," whence  \tinye-beatha,  commonly  written  ntn/nehmit/fi, 
"water  of  life"],  the  spirituous  liquor  obtained  by  distill- 
ing fermented  infusions  of  barley,  rye,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
etc.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  art  of  distillation 
was  first  introduced  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  known  and  practised  in 
Ireland  previous  to  this  date,  having  been  acquired  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  from  India.  Directions  for 
preparing  Hxtjuebattgh  or«'yim  vitir  are  contained  in  the  /led 
Jiorik  nf  Oneori/,  compiled  about  500  years  since,  at  which 
time  it  was  chiefly  used  as  a  medicine,  being  considered  a 
panacea  for  all  diseases.  The  term  "  whisky  "  appears  to 
have  been  first  confined  to  the  liquor  obtained  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  from  barley,  its  general  application  being 
of  a  more  recent  date.  Spirits  that  contain  over  (10  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  are  termed  "high-wines"  or  common 
spirits;  those  containing  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  known 
as  "cologne  spirits,"  the  name  whisky  being  usually  given 
to  the  product  of  a  former  distillation  containing  about  50 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol.  In  Great  Britain  the  largest 
amount  of  whisky  is  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  in 
this  country  the  principal  supply  comes  from  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky  (termed  Bourbon  whisky,  from 
Bourbon  co.,  Ky.),  Pennsylvania  (Monongahela  co.),  and 
New  York,  a  smaller  quantity  being  manufactured  in  Ten- 
nessee, Missouri,  and  California;  large  quantities  of  whisky 


WHISKY. 


are  also  made  in  Canada,  near  Toronto.     The  grains  used  I 

\arv  greatly  in  com  posit  ion.    In  Scotland  and  I ;. 
ed  barley  is  extensively  employe. I,  l.ut  a  mixture  of  n 
barley  with  raw  grains  (rye.  oal-.  el.  .    ||  al-o  very  largely 
used.      In  the  preparation  of  llourhon  wlii-ky  a  m'ixtnre  of 
50  to  HO  per  cent,  of  Indian  corn  with   I"  I  .    .o  p.  i  .-,  ,,t.  ,,f 
small  grain  .  run  Mining  about  III  percent,  mall,  Ilie  I,  , . 
liciir^  r\ei,  is  taken:   for  BionoBgahtli  whi-kv  onlv  rve  is 

ll-e  1,  il    heing  mixed  wilh    10  percent.  I.I    malt  ;    whllc'ii,   • 

ado.  a  mixture  of  rye.  w  he-it,  or  com  nilh.'i  per  eeni.  of  malted 
barley  is  chiefly  employed.     The  quantity  of  *J«  . 
ed  by  the  different,  grains   is  inlluen  -ed   In  Ihe  proportion 
of  starch,  including  the  small  amount  of  sugar,  th. 
tain  :  2  pounds  of  starch  will  give  a  quart  of  spii  it  i .  ni.iin 
ingilO  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  or  100  pounds  of  utarcli  will 
.'!.">  pounds  of  alcohol,  equal  to  4,376  Imperial  gallon*.    <im- 
huiidri'  1  pounds  of  the  following  grains  afford  the  following 
quantities  of  a  spirit  containing  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol: 
Who.it,  10  to  4."  pounds:  rye.  :;u  to   I.'  pounds;  barley,  40 
pounds:  oats.  MO  pounds;  buckwheat,  40  pounds:  maize, 
40  pounds.     In  the  manufacture  of  whisky  the  starch  of  the 
grain   is   first   change:!   into  dextrine  and  glucose  in  the 

process  of  tinint/iti;/,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  difmtntr  (a 

P--  'uliar  nitrogenous  substance  formed  by  the  germination 
of  the  grain),  which,  although  it  exists  in  malt  only  in  the 
very  small  proportion  of  0.003  per  cent.,  must  be  present 
in  order  that  the  conversion  shall  take  place  rapidly.  Yeast 
is  next  added  to  the  saccharine  liquid  to  induce  fermenta- 
tion, by  which  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic iicid  :  and  the  alcohol  is  finally  concentrated  by  dis- 
tillation. The  essential  features  of  the  process  of  whisky- 
making  are  therefore  the  preparation  of  the  vinous  mash 
and  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol. 

/'ri-l>nrttti<»i  <>/  ilie  ,\fimh. — A  quantity  of  water  of  a  tem- 
perature of  150°  F.  is  first  run  into  the  mash-tub,  which 
is  best  made  of  circular  cast-iron  plates,  and  then  the 
ground  mixture  of  malt  and  grain  is  added,  the  inti- 
mate mixture  of  the  two  being  effected  by  briskly  stirring 
with  wooden  oars,  which,  in  large  establishments,  are  ope- 
rated by  machinery.  The  malt  used  should  be  lightly  kiln- 
dried  by  the  heat  of  .steam  to  avoid  imparting  an  empyreu- 
mutic  smell  to  the-product,  although  this  flavor  is  agreeable 
to  some  persons,  and  was  formerly  purposely  given  to 
whisky  (notably  to  the  famous  "poteen  whisky  "of  Ire- 
land) by  drying  the  malt  by  means  of  burning  turf.  Dur- 
ing the  process  of  mashing  the  liquid  gradually  acquires  a 
sweet  taste  and  a  greater  specific  gravity.  When  it  has 
attained  its  maximum  density,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  more 
water,  of  a  temperature  of  190°  F.,  added  to  the  residual 
grain  and  allowed  to  infuse  with  it  for  one  to  two  hours. 
This  second  wort  is  added  to  the  first,  and  a  third  quan- 
tity of  boiling  water  poured  over  the  remaining  mixture, 
which  is  afterward  used  for  the  first  liquor  in  the  mashing 
of  fresh  meal  and  malt.  In  beer-making  (see  HKBR,  by 
PROP.  C.  F.  CHANDLER),  the  brewer  does  not  require  com- 
plete saccharification,  some  dextrine  being  necessary;  but 
the  distiller  desires  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar 
possible.  The  mash  is  next  cooled  down  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature for  fermentation  (70°  F.)  by  passing  it  through 
a  series  of  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  it  is  then 
introduced  into  the  fermentation-vat.  Formerly,  4  per 
cent,  of  yeast  was  added  to  the  wort,  but  at  present  not  over 
1  to  1  i  per  cent,  is  used,  three-fourths  of  which  is  added 
directly,  the  remainder  only  after  the  second  day  of  the 
process.  As  fermentation  advances,  the  temperature  of  the 
wort  increases  about  20°  F.,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
attain  to  over  «5°  F.,  in  order  to  avoid  acetification,  which 
can  be  detected  by  an  increased  density  of  the  wort  and  by 
the  odor  of  acetie  acid.  The  time  occupied  in  the  process 
of  fermentation  varies  from  three  to  nine  days.  Owing  to 


greatest  degree  of  attenuation  has  been  reached.  Distillers 
strive  t  J  reduce  the  density  of  the  wort  to  that  of  water,  but 
even  then  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  remains  undecom- 
poseil,  sometimes  amounting  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  saccha- 
rine matter.  This  difficulty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  alcohol 
first  formed  tends  to  prevent  the  further  decomposition  of 
the  remaining  wort  into  sugar,  and  can  bo  remedied  by  re- 
moving the  alcohol  as  soon  as  it  is  produced  by  diminish- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  fermentation-vat  with  an  air-pump, 
which  enables  the  alcohol  to  be  distilled  off  at  the  low  tem- 
perature of  125°  F.  In  England,  however,  the  use  of  this 
device  is  prevented  by  the  excise  law,  which  prohibits  the 
simultaneous  carrying  on  of  fermentation  and  distillation. 
When,  instead  of  a  mixture  of  raw  grain  and  tnalt,  only  the 
latter  is  taken,  the  process  employed  is  slightly  different. 
Five  hundred  bushels  of  the  ground  malt  are  first  mashed 
with  9000  gallons  of  water  having  a  temperature  of  160°  F., 
and  us  1-0011  as  saceharification  has  taken  place,  6000  gal- 


I -n-  .. I  the  wort  are  drawn  off  and  cooled  to  60*  r    after 

wfcleb  it  i-  run  into  th«  |.-riiirnuii..n  >  »i  and  a  mtsun 
otru  barn. 

fermentation  is  nMmllyeompleUd  at  tke  end  .1 

<l».v.  .when  I  pound  of.., 

ol  the  m».h.  an  I  il,e  mlMiirr    :.l.,..|u.-e.|  into  Ike  Mill 

malt  whi.ky  di-tillrnr.  I  buihel  of  mall  skoeM  yield  Set 
pmt..  U  loealilin  where  poUteej 
ca.ion.llj  employed  for  Ike  prepenv 

n  .11  o I  a  vinous  maun.     The  dry  mksUooe*  of  potato** 
i.r»»  fonrtfci  of  wUebbj 

effected  cither  by  the  action  of  malt  or  by  thai  al  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  the  former  ee**,  tke  potato**,  after 
'o  small  piece*  and  IbuVoejklr Insir 
poratei  with  boiling  water,  mall  (generally  .  uulere  of 
malted  rye  and  barley)  Iken  being  added,  and  Ike  ore- 
eM.  of  mashing  and  cooling  condotted  n*  deeerlked  akove. 
The  proportion  of  malt  used  it  variable,  but  i  per  cent  II 
the  average  amount  employed.  In  Ike  preparation  of  Ike 
mash  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  tke  raw  netetee*  ere 


Brat  converted  into  a  pnlp,  wkieh  ii  throng  Into  a  Urn 
vat  containing  water.  When  tke  turrk  ka«  eellM  le  tie 
bottom  of  the  vesnel,  the  luperaelut  liqekd,  whtekeemUlM 
the  albumen  of  the  potaloe*,  li  removed  by  mm**  ef  • 
riphon,  and  the  rmidue  trajuformed  ml.,  (leooee  by  keU- 
ing  with  a  very  diluted  nulphuri,-  arid  for  about  lie  kee^e, 
the  point  of  complete  mmer-ion  of  the  ftarrb  Wiif  •*- 
certained  by  the  iodine  tent  The  Raid  u  neit  run  ikreewk 
a  wooden  (trainer,  in  order  to  remove  tke  cellular  ttewe 
present,  and  the  free  acid  if  neutraliud  by  tke  addiHo*  ef 
chalk.  The  precipitated  gyptum  U  then  allow*!  to  lettle. 
the  clear  liquid  being  now  ready  for  the  fennrnlation  ial 
The  fermentation  of  potato-main  if  carried  on  in  a  mnetr 
similar  to  that  employed  with  mall.  4  per  cent,  of  ye»et 
being  added,  and  from  >ixty  to  seventy  keen  required  for 
the  operation.  One  hundred  poundf  of  poUloet  aford 
about  16  pounds  by  measure  of  proof  fpiriu.  In  Uermaa* 
and  Holland,  where  the  rujrar-berl  if  eatenrirely  eulliraled, 
the  poorer  grades  of  a  crop  are  often  converted  ini 
by  fermentation  and  distillation,  tke  proceu  of  maibiug 
being  omitted,  an  the  lugar  eiifU  ready  formed  in  the 
beet-root.  Spirit*  can  aim  be  obtained  from  horx-.rhnt- 
nuts.  acorns,  etc.,  by  proper  treatment;  100  pound*  of  tke 
former  can  be  made  to  yield  34  poundf  of  a  spirit  contain- 
ing 36  per  cent,  of  alcohol  In  the  preparation  of  aleokel 
from  this  source  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  barley  malt 
is  advUable.  During  the  fermentation  of  tke  main  in  the 
preceding  operation*  it  ii  cuitomary  to  »po*e  tke  vet*  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  firat  few  days,  after 
which  time  they  are  lightly  eloaed,  in  order  to  prevent  Ike 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  formation  ef  acetie 
acid.  The  products  of  the  fermentation  of  aareharine  tole- 
tions  include,  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol, 
rmall  proportions  of  glycerine  M'jIlnOi)  and  tuceinie  aeid 
(C4H,04). 

Hitiillniiiim  of  Ilie  jfiu*. — The  fermented  wort  coatittj 
of  volatile  and  non-volatile  substance*,  the  former  com- 
prising  water,   alcohol,   fusel  oil   la   mixture  of  amylle, 
butylic,  and  propylic  alcohols),  small  amount*  of  acetie 
acid,  etc.,  the  latter  being  vegetable  fibre,  decomposed  and 
undecomposed  yeast,  malt,  grain,  salt*,  and  rmall  quanti- 
ties of  lactic  and  succinic  acids  and  glycerine.     I'pon  heat- 
ing it  to  boiling  in  a  still  (see  DISTILLATION)  tkese  bodies 
arc  separated,  the  vapors  given  off  confuting  e«»«mtially 
of  alcohol  and  water.     The  boiling-point  of  the  miilure 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  alcohol  and  water  (I7J( 
and  212°  F.),  but  as  the  process  of  distillation  advance*  U 
becomes  higher  and  the  proportion  of  water  carried  over 
increases.     In  tlreat  Britain  the  fermented  main  if  removed 
from  the  residual  grain  contained  in  the  fermentation-vat 
before  its  introduction  into  the  still :  but  in  Ibis  country  Ike 
entire  mash  is  often  taken,  by  which  mode  it  it  auertod 
that  a  larger  yield  of  alcohol  is  furni'bed.     The  flr»t  dis- 
tillate from  the  mash  is  termed  "  low-wines  "  or  "  singling*  " 
which  on  redistillation  constitute  the  "  fainl»."  the  term 
whisky  being  usually  applied  to  the  spirit  obtained  by  Ike 
distillation  of  the  '•  faints."  although  divemtvejisls  in  the 
method  of  separating,  purifying,  and  naming  111 
grades  of  spirit.     It  if  not  possible  by  timple  di 
to  completely  separate  the  water  from  the  alcohol,  the 
purest  spirit 'that  can  be  obtained  in  tkit  way  still  contain- 
ing  1 1  per  cent,  of  water.     By  carrying  on  Ihe  distillation 
to  the  farthest  point,  in  order  to  obtain  Ihe  great** 
ble  quantity  of  alcohol,  a  danger  of  promoting  the  fo 
tion  of  fusel  oil  is  incurred,  at  thif  mixture  boilt  al  a  meek 
i  higher  temperature  than  alcohol.     Fusel  oil  kas  an  ui 
'  pleasant  fiery  *nd  nauseous  navor,  wfcicfc  is  eommul 
1  to  spirits  containing  it.    It*  complete  removal  can  beefe, 
bv  diluting  the  contaminated  alcohol  with  water  • 
tilling,  only  the  first  part  of  the  distillate  bemt;  collected  j 
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owing  to  the  great  expense  thus  incurred,  this  is  seldom 
,, -ortc.l  to.  Fusel  nil  is  chiefly  oo»t»l»ed  in  spirit*  pre- 
pared fnnii  potatoes,  although  it  is  also  often  present  in  that 
obtained  from  grain,  especially  when  the  lolid  lubrtonoM 

introduced   int..   the   still   have   been    allowed    t,.    b( me 

stron.'lv  heated,  an.l  undergo  destructive  distillation. 
The  very  imn.crous  improved  stills  wnployed  :.t  prwenl 
!„  the  BUBOhetan  «f  spirits  effect  the  separation  of  the 
alcohol  and  water  cither  by  causing  the  mixtures  of  alco- 
holic and  aqueous  vapors  to  pass  through  the  aleohol  at 
first  di-iillcd.  by  which  heat  is  generated  and  a  secondary 
e\  api.riiii.ni  of  the  alcohol  in.luceil.  or  by  cooling  the  mixed 
vapors  to  raoh  a  decree  that  only  the  water  and  fusel  oil  are 
condcl.-cd  ami  returned  to  the  body  of  the  li.|iiid.  Collcy's 
still,  which  is  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain,  is  I. used 
upon  tin-  latter  principle.  Whisky-distilleries  are  fre- 
quently of  a  very  large  size:  at  Banagher,  Kings  co..  Ireland, 
nn  establishment  capnblc  of  producing  over  half  u  million 
gallons  per  annum  has  lately  been  erected.  The  manufac- 
turer of  whisky  seldom  purifies  the  spirit  he  obtains,  but 
disposes  of  it  to  the  rectifying  distiller,  who  frees  it  from 
the  fusel  oil  and  other  noxious  impurities  present.  The 
nau-eou*  smell  and  taste  of  had  whisky  are  often  removed 
by  filtration  tlm.ugh,  or  distillation  from,  charcoal.  Fusel 
oil  can  also  be  removed  by  oxidation  with  manganic  aeid 
(Attwood's  process),  by  agitating  the  contaminated  spirit 
with  olive  oil,  or  by  distilling  it  from  "  gray  salt"  (caustic 
potash  or  soda)  and  "white  salt"  (pearl-ash):  likewise  by 
agitating  665  parts  of  the  spirit  with  1  part  of  bleaching- 
powder,  when  a  flavor  resembling  that  of  brandy  is  im- 
parted to  the  product.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whisky  consumed  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  is  artifi- 
cially prepared  by  reducing  the  raw  products  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  malt  or  potato  spirits  with  water,  and  adding 
certain  substances  to  give  a  desired  flavor.  Creosote,  for 
instance,  is  sometimes  added  to  impart  a  whisky-flavor  to 
inferior  grades  of  spirit;  methylic  alcohol  is  also  used,  but 
prolialily  to  a  less  extent.  The  following  are  examples  of 
some  of  the  leant  harmful  mixtures  employed  in  the  fab- 
rication of  whisky  :  For  Bourbon  whisky,  proof  spirits.  4(1 
gallons;  peach  flavoring,  4  gallon;  hickory-nut  flavoring, 
4  gallon  ;  brandy,  4  gallon  :  wine  vinegar,  1  pint ;  glyce- 
rine, 1  pint.  For  copper-distilled  Bourbon  whisky,  sul- 
phate of  copper  dissolved  in  water,  1  drachm  :  proof  spirit, 
40  gallons :  peach  flavor,  1  gallon  ;  brandy  flavor,  1  gallon ; 
wine  vinegar,  1  pint;  glycerine,  1  pound;  oil  of  cognac 
(a  mixture  of  fusel  oil  and  cenanthic  ether),  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  12  drops;  color  with  caramel.  For  rye  whisky, 
proof  spirit,  40  gallons ;  peach  flavoring,  2  gallons ;  white 
vinegar,  1  pint :  oil  of  cognac,  12  drops.  A  large  amount 
of  inferior  whisky  is  exported  to  Holland  and  France,  and 
returned  in  the  form  of  "  gin  "  and  "  brandy."  The  last- 
named  liquors  are  extensively  prepared  from  the  following 
recipes :  For  brandy,  dilute  alcohol  to  proof,  and  to  every 
100  pounds  add  4  to  1  pound  argol  dissolved  in  water ; 
then  add  some  French  raisins  and  good  cognac,  and  dis- 
til (the  addition  of  argol  and  cognac  introduces  "  cenan- 
thic  ether"  or  ethylic  pelargonato),  and  if  a  little  acetic 
acid  be  also  added,  the  characteristic  flavor  of  genuine 
cognac  brandy  is  obtained ;  the  mixture  is  then  colored 
by  burned  sugar,  astringency  being  imparted  by  moans  of 
tannic  acid.  For  gin,  add  to  900  gallons  spirits  juniper- 
berries  95  pounds,  coriander  seeds  95  pounds,  crushed 
almond-cake  47  pounds,  angelica-root  2  pounds,  liquorice 
powder  2  pounds,  and  distil.  Upon  adding  caustic  potash 
to  a  sample  of  whisky  that  has  been  prepared  from  potato 
spirit,  distilling,  and  treating  the  residue  with  sulphuric 
acid,  a  disgusting  odor  is  emitted;  whisky  made  by  the 
distillation  of  fermented  grain  gives,  under  the  same  treat- 
ment, a  doughy  smell.  The  presence  of  fusel  oil  in  a  liquor 
will  often  become  apparent  on  simply  removing  the  alcohol 
by  evaporation ;  it  is  also  detected  by  distilling  the  sample 
and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  portion  that  distils  be- 
tween 230°  and  240°  F.,  when  a  red  color  will  be  produced  ; 
or  by  treating  this  portion  of  the  distillate  with  sulphuric 
and  acetic  acids,  when  amylic  acetate  will  be  evolved ; 
likewise  by  oxidation  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  which  the  characteristic  odor  of  valerianie 
acid  will  be  engendered.  If  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  added  to  a  spirit  containing  fusel  oil,  this  latter 
compound  separates  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  on  al- 
lowing the  mixture  to  stand  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  a 
short  time.  The  presence  of  creosote  can  often  be  detected 
by  its  imparting  a  blue  color  to  ferric  chloride.  Pure  wh  isk  v, 
when  recently  prepared,  is  nearly  colorless,  but  if  preserved 
in  casks  it  gradually  acquires  a  brownish  color.  It  contains 
minute  quantities  of  acetic,  butyric,  and  valerianie  acids, 
and,  if  distilled  from  a  copper  still,  traces  of  this  metal 
may  also  be  present.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  ranging  between 
0.922  and  0.94,  and  should  contain  from  48  to  56  per  cent, 
(by  weight)  of  absolute  alcohol. 


In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  the  excise  on  whisky 
has  for  many  years  been  so  great  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
government  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  this  and 
other  spirits  being  consumed  in  a  much  larger  quantity 
than  is  consistent  with  health  and  morality.  In  the  U.  8. 
an  excise  was  first  imposed  on  spirits  in  1791.  This  was 
removed  shortly  afterward,  but  was  again  restored  in  1812. 
Since  then  tlie  amount  of  tax  has  varied  greatly:  in  IsfiU 
it  was  20  cents  per  proof  gallon;  in  1864  it  ranged  from 
60  cents  to  $2 :  in  1868  it  was  50  cents ;  in  1872,  70  cents ; 
and  at  present  it  is  90  cents.  During  the  year  ending 
June,  1875.  over  61  million  gallons  of  distilled  spirits  were 
manufactured  in  this  country,  of  which  130.460  gallons 
were  exported.  The  state  of  Illinois  furnishes  the  largest 
amount  of  the  spirits  made  in  the  U.  S.  The  following  is 
the  value  of  the  production  of  several  States  during  the 
year  1875: 

Illinois 814,111,398 

Ohio 9,9.W,llfi 

Kentucky 7,002,7s.; 

Indiana :i,9.14,.'140 

New  York 3^:t7,r.70 

Pennsylvania 1,8W,282 

Besides  its  consumption  as  a  beverage,  whisky  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  preparation  of  alcohol,  which  in 
this  country  is  exclusively  obtained  from  this  source.  It 
is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
brandy,  and  if  pure  it  is  doubtless  to  be  preferred  to  the 
grades  of  this  latter  liquor  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
U.  S.  J.  P.  BATTEHSIIALL. 

Whis'ky  Run,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     P.  1127. 

Whist,  a  famous  and  perhaps  the  most  intellectual 
of  all  the  games  played  at  cards.  Its  existence  in  its 
primitive  form  is  recognized  by  unmistakable  data  in  Eng- 
lish  literature  for  several  centuries  past,  but,  like  all  mat- 
ters of  art  and  science,  its  history  is  traced  and  marked  by 
many  steps  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  both  in  its 
name  and  the  elementary  powers  of  its  combinations.  The 
present  name  of  the  game  and  the  country  of  its  origin  have 
both  been  disputed,  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
both  are  due  to  England.  The  old  English  word  "whist," 
meaning  silence,  eminently  distinguishes  the  character  of 
the  game,  and  furnished  a  most  fitting  name  for  it.  One 
of  its  fundamental  rules  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  talking 
at  the  table  between  the  parties  engaged  in  the  play.  The 
only  language  there  expressed,  according  to  strict  rule,  is 
that  of  the  cards  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  order  of  their 
presentation.  To  understand  and  correctly  interpret  this 
language,  and  act  promptly  upon  its  true  meaning  and 
import,  calls  into  exercise  several  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  human  mind,  especially  those  fitting  one  for  the  bar. 
Edgar  A.  Poe  well  said:  "It  is  a  game  of  circumstantial 
evidence." 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  go  into  a  history  of 
the  game,  or  to  give  any  instructions  to  novices.  It  is 
intended  only  for  those  who  arc  well  acquainted  with  tho 
fundamental  terms  and  definitions,  as  well  as  the  usual 
rules  now  prevailing  in  its  practice,  and  to  cite  the  entirely 
uninformed  to  those  authorities  from  which  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  minutisQ  can  be  obtained.  Suffice  it  on  these 
i  points  here  barely  to  say  that  for  several  centuries  whist, 
under  different  names,  had  been  slowly  developing  in  its 
progress  in  England,  as  stated,  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
1733,  it  was  regularly  systematized  and  actually  taught  as 
a  science  by  Edmund  Hoyle.  This  new  system,  in  which 
he  gave  lessons  as  a  teacher  or  professor,  was  published  in 
1743,  and  was  eagerly  sought  after  everywhere.  It  soon 
passed  through  many  editions,  was  translated  into  French 
and  other  European  languages,  and  at  an  early  day  after 
its  publication  found  its  way  into  several  of  the  royal 
courts  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  the  court  of  England. 
Lord  Byron  truly  said  that  "  Troy  owes  to  Homer  what 
whist  owes  to  Hoyle."  Several  British  writers  succeeded 
Hoyle  in  publications  upon  the  same  subject  during  the 
first  century  after  tho  publication  of  his  great  work.  Of 
these,  Thomas  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  chief.  In  the 
mean  time  several  books  were  written  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject in  France,  where  the  new  game  was  enthusiastically 
espoused.  It  was  a  great  favorite  with  Louis  XV.  "The 
nobles,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  had  gone  to  England 
to  learn  to  think,  and  they  brought  back  the  thinking 
game  with  them."  Talleyrand,  it  has  been  said,  was  the 
great  player  in  France  in  his  day.  A  remark  imputed 
to  him  has  become  famous :  "  You  do  not  know  whist, 
young  man?  What  a  sad  old  age  you  are  preparing  lor 
yourself!"  None  of  the  works,  however,  published  either 
in  England  or  France  during  the  period  referred  to,  mate- 
rially changed  or  modified  the  system  established  by  Hoyle. 
They  were  all  built  upon  it,  and  only  suggested  improve- 
ments in  practice.  But  the  greatest  stride  in  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  the  game  since  the  days  of  Hoylo 
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study  thiit  they  continued  its  practice  more  iy«1 

with  a  view  to  its  cumplete  scientific  inM-iigiiiion.     The 

rc-nll  of  the  labors  of  this  club  wn- 

works   upon    wbi-t      th f  Cavendi-b,  l'l:i\.  and    I'ule. 

"  Taken  t-igollier.  these  hooks  •  whirl ._rht  tn  he  e.imhincd 

in  one  \  oliiinc  i."  -:i\  -  tin-  rc\  icwi  r  ii  t'ci  n  i  i .,  .ii,..i,..  -fur- 
nish a  complete  epitome  ,,(  the  game,  pie-i-nling  it.  both 

tl rctically  and    practically,  in  the  perfect  -t  ii,.  ;,t  which 

it  has  now  arrived  by  continued  -tud\  iind  practice  during 
tin  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  it  first  assumed 
n  definite  shape  and  took  its  present  name."  Thin  system, 
which  is  now  styled  in  Kn-land  "the  modern  n-i. 

game  of  whist."  differs  in  i --enlial  from  thai  ol    |i 

It  is  indeed  nothing  but  nn  improvement  on  his.  Its  chief 
feature  is  the  bringing  the  two  hands  of  the  partners  re- 
Mu-ctivelv  into  co-operation  with  each  other,  so  that  they 
limy  net  in  com-crt  us  two  divisions  of  an  army.  This  co- 
operation is  brmiL'bt  alioiit  by  certain  ilgnaji  known  as 
"the  language  of  cards,"  as  stated  before,  ancl  of  close 
i  alum  of  the  cards  which  full  from  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries  respectively.  To  establish  this  co-operation 
etl'eetiiallv  ret|iiireH  that  both  partners  shall  act  upon  the 
.  general  basis  in  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the 
game.  The  "long-suit"  system  is  adopted  as  the  general 
basis  in  the  beginning.  The  first  lead,  therefore,  of  any 
phiver  is  an  indication  to  his  partner  that  he  holds  more 
carils  of  that  suit  than  of  any  other.  The  first  lead  of  the 
opposite  partner,  whether  he  takes  the  trick  or  not,  is  not 
to  return  his  partner's  lead,  but  in  like  manner  to  indicate 
Ai»  longest  suit.  The  joint  object  now,  then,  between  them 
both  is  to  get  trumps  out  of  the  way  and  bring  both  their 
long  suits  into  play.  In  this  system  the  proper  use  of 
trumps  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  On  thai  point  Pole 
should  be  especially  consulted.  One  point  only  will  here 
be  stilted,  and  that  is  the  signal  of  one  party  to  the  other 
calling  for  trumps.  This  consists  in  throwing  first  a  higher 
can!  upon  u  lead  of  a  card  that  cannot  be  taken,  and  a  lower 
one  upon  the  next  similar  lead.  For  instance,  if  a  right- 
hand  adversary  leads  an  ace.  and  the  second  player  throws 
a  six  upon  it,  and  the  first  player  follows  with  the  king  of 
the  same  suit,  and  the  second  player  throws  a  three  upon 
it.  this  is  an  indication  to  his  partner  to  lead  trumps  as 
soon  as  possible.  (For  further  explanation  the  student  must 
refer  to  the  authorities  above  stated.) 

Our  space  will  barely  allow  us  to  present  in  succinct  form 
the  general  rules  which  govern  the  system,  as  set  forth  by 
the  reviewer  referred  to.  These  are  as  follows:  (1)  Lead 
from  your  most  numerous  suit.  Begin  with  the  lowest, 
unless  you  have  several  high  cards,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text.*  (2)  Lead  your  own  long  suit  before  you  return  your 
partner's,  unless  he  leach  trumps,  which  return  immediately. 
(3)  In  returning  your  partner's  suit,  if  you  have  only  two 
left,  return  the  liii/lift ;  if  more,  the  lowest.  (4)  But  in  any 
position,  if  you  hold  the  best  card,  play  it  the  second  round. 
(5)  Ilo/'linij  five  trumps,  lead  them  or  call  for  them.  («) 
Look  out  for  your  partner's  call  for  trumps,  especially  if 
weak  in  them  yourself.  If  he  calls,  and  you  hold  not  more 
than  three  trumps,  lead  the  hiybest ;  if  more,  the  lowest. 
(7)  Second  hand,  generally  play  your  lowest.  (8)  Do  not 
trump  a  doubtful  trick,  second  hand,  if  you  hold  more  than 
three  trumps  ;  with  three  or  less,  trump'fearlessly.  (9)  Do 
not  force  your  partner  if  you  hold  less  than  four  trumps 
yourself,  but  force  a  strong  adverse  trump  hand  whenever 
you  can.  (10)  Discard  from  your  weakest  suit.  ( 
not  leading,  always  play  the  lowestof  a  sequence.  (12)  Be 
very  careful  in  the  play  of  even  your  smallest  cards,  every 
one  of  which  will  convey  information  to  your  partner. 

This  system  applies  as  well  to  what  is  known  as  long 
•whist  as  short  whist.     In  long  whist  the  game  consists  in 
securing  and  scoring  ten  points,  and  in  these  points  hnnnrs, 
as  they  are  styled,  enter  as  an  important  clement  in  the 
count.     The  honors  are  the  four  face-cards  of  the  trump 
suit.     If  two  partners  happen  to  hold  all  these  between 
them,  they  score  four  for  "  honors,"  besides  the  odd  trick 
they  make:  that  is,  all  over  six,  which  constitute  what  is 
called  "  the  book."     If  they  hold  three  only  between  them, 
then  they  score  two.     If  each  set  of  partners  holds  two  I 
twcen  them,  then  honors  are  said  to  be  "easy,"  and  neitl 
side  scores  anything  for  honors.     Honors  are  not  counted 
by  either  side  which  has  already  reached  a  score  of  ri 
Either  side  at  a  score  of  eight  may  call  for  honors :  t 
one   partner   holding   two   may  call   upon   his  copartner 
"  Have  you  an  honor?"  or  "  Can  you  one?'  '»"•  or 

•In  the  reviewer's  text  he  had  state!  that  in  casethe  long 
suit  contained  two  or  more  high  cards,  such  »  •MMA  KUf  or 
king  aud  queen,  etc.,  then  the  high  cards  should  be  le 


"  nhai  i.  km,.,,  ,.  ••  ...  .„  „,.,  ,  ••  .„  • 1,,,| 

;l  ind.     In  it  the  gam*  COM!**  of  IT*  ix 
i-teiid  of  ten.  iind  no  honor.  »„•  .  .,,,,,i.,|       |n  i>|7in*l|l 
short   whiit   ha»  been   cttrn-lr.1   . 

<•», muni;  boaon  in  tli*  anon.  Thi.  u  t>«rii*M  tb.  MM 
InUrwting  form  in  which  th*  gam.  b  now  |.U<~t  in  Ik* 
I  .  .-.  I 

"f  Hhi-t.  «hichi«  exceedingly  en- 

I'nder  ihi-  nv.K-ni  the  .-Id  .  .  „  of  te»  ix.iiU  for  CUM  I* 
reuined  without  eo..tlng  tb*  bo.or..  i,  i.p.rU.1  f«- 
ture  under  their  tyitem  Ii  that  the  tramp  cant  it  ••!  de- 
termined by  the  deal.  The  partMr  of  Ih*  d**Jn  h*j  tb* 
right  Brit  to  name  tb*  tramp.  If  h.  t.,..  to  name  it.  lb«*> 
the  dealer  h»  the  right  t,.  name  il 
then  the  left-hand  adtertary  ha*  ' 

he  fails,  then  then  in  a  new  deal,  a*  it  tw*on*«  «ti.t»nl  ibat 
the  fourth  hand  ha*  most  of  the  coatrolllKg  card*  of  MM 
suit.  Another  important  featurr  .  „  ,.,  ihm(  ,f 

the  party  making  tb*  trump  fail  to  make  al  Inut  on.  odd 
trick— that  U,  one  trick  over  what  i.  called  "tb*  book." 
which,  u  itated,  coniinU  of  lii  trick*  in  all  : 
—then  they  subject  themHlv*.  to  IB*  following 
to  wit,  their  advenarici  will  b*  entitled  to  won  two  petal* 
for  every  trick  they  make  over  tb*  book.     If  tb*y  make  on. 
odd  trick,  as  it  in  called,  they  toon  two  |- 
four:  if  three,  aix,  etc.     Tbiifeatan  nonlro  gnat  MBlto* 
u  well  as  sound  judgment  in  making  th*  tramp,  aid  add* 
a  great  deal  to  tb*  interest  of  thin  form  of  th*  gam*. 

At.rx  AMnt«  H.  STimno. 

Whiftt'ler  (C.r.nnr.r.  W  A»lli»nTox\  h.  at  Port  Wavix. 
Ind.,  May  19,  1800;  graduated  at  Went  Point  1MK:  Mfr*i 
on  the  northern  boundary  communion  1822-11  u  a  men. 
her  ofthe  engineer  corps,  from  which  b*  retimed  IHUi 
was  constructing  engineer  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  (••»- 
quchanna  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  and  became  in  IH41  cbi*f 
engineer  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  R.  R.,  Rnoia, 
where  the  rails,  locomotive*,  and  ran  wen  eon*trael*d 
under  his  supervision :  and  employed  in  the  eonstrwtio* 
of  extensive  dockyards  and  in  the  impn»emcnt  of  Rw- 
sian  rivers  and  harbors.  I),  at  St.  Petersburg  Apr.  7.  IM». 
— His  son,  GEOROK  WII.I.IAV.  b.  at  New  London.  Conn.,  in 
1SL'2,  under  his  father  became  civil  engineer  IS40;  wa* 
connected  with  railroads  in  the  V.  S. ;  superintendent  of 
the  Krie  and  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R. :  bad  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  railway  machinery  and  the  man- 
agement of  railways ;  in  186(1  went  to  RuMia,  and  took 
charge  of  and  completed  th*  railroad  of  which  bin  father 
had  been  engineer.  D.  at  Brighton,  England,  Dec.  24, !•>«». 

WhU'ton    (WILLIAM),  b.   al   Norton,    Leireitenhin, 
England,  Dee.  9,  KSA7:   educated   at  Tarn  worth  School; 
graduated   at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  H»0:   obtained   a 
fellowship  there,  and  became  a  mathematical  mr 
orden  in  the  Church  of  England  1«»3 ;  wa*  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich,  1(194-98.  and  vicar  of  Lowe- 
stoft  1698-1701 ;  became  deputy  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  Lucasian  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Can 
1701,  and  succeeded  to  that  chair  on  the  resignation  of 
Newton  1703,  but  was  deprived  of  it  and  expelled  from 
the  university  Oct.  30,  1710,  in  consequence  of  hating 
expressed  Ar'ian   views  in  the  Boyle  lecture.;  wa»  | 
nounced  a  heretic  by  the  convocation  of  171 1 :  wa»  par- 
doned by  an  "act  of  grace"  1715:  removed  lo  U 
where  he  gave  private  lectures  on  astronomy  and  I 
philosophy;  was  an  active  writer  on  theological  iubjc-tt; 
became  a  Baptist  and  a  Millenarian,  and  gather,  •• 
gregation  in  his  own  house  to  which  he  expounded  ••prim- 
itive Christianity  "  and  predicted  the  advent  of  ll 
lennium  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jew!  to  Pale.  I  in-  in 
17««.     D.  in  London  Aug.  22.  1752.     Author  of  A   1 
Tlitory  o/  tke  £«r'*n<||*'£)- ,"'.  ^£f '))I!"^.,JX»J£ 
""?,,<!  (i'vol...   1711-121. 
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neut  (1722).  containing  translations  of  the  passages  in 
whirl,  ihc  Samaritan  Pentateuch  differs  from  the  Hebrew  ; 
Tlif  Liter,,/  Accomplitlaimtqf  Seriptim  fVopfeetM  (1724), 

A  Co/li.-tioii  -if  Authentic  Hrrurds  belonging  In  the  Old  anil 

.\'.,r  Tatamnt,  translated  into  Kui/Huli  (2  vols.,  1727-28), 

ll!»tori,-al  Munoir*  of  the  I.i/f  and  tt'ritinas  of  I>r.  Samuel 
I'l.u-l.-e  |  K:',O!.  7'/i.-  I','!  in  it  ire  Kin-linn'*!  l!,rired  (  1736).  The 
Klirnily  ,,f  It'll  Torment*  considered  (1740),  The  PrimitOt 

AVir  7V,/,',;H/',ir  (17l.">i.  R««ier*d  Ili-t"  <-.y  »''''"'  old  and 

\  Tmtnmrnl    (6    vols..    171.")).    Memoirs    of  the    Life    anil 

tt'ritiii'/*  of  Mf.  William  tt'ainton,  lie.,  ii-rittfil  Ijy  himself 
Cl  \ols..  KI'.i-.Mh.  and  numerous  minor  works :  edited  in 
Latin  Moses  of  Choi-cnc's  1/istoriir  Armenian  (1786),  and 
made  a  translation  of  the  tt'orks  of  Josephus  (folio,  17:i7i. 
which,  though  very  inaccurate,  has  not  yet  been  super- 
j-e.lnl.  except  ill  part. 

Whil'nkcr  (  AI.KXANKF.H).  b.  in  England  about  l.')S">, 
son  of  Ucv.  William  Whitaker,  1).  I).,  master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  graduated  at  that  university:  took 
order-  in  the  Church  of  Kugland:  was  for  a  lime  minister 
of  a  parish  in  the  north  of  England  :  settled  at  Hcnrico, 
Va..  in  Hill:  built  there  a  church  and  parsonage:  bap- 
ti/c-1  I'oraliontas  and  married  her  to  John  Rolfe.  Author 
of  Vtmtl  Xcicrs  from  Virginia  (London,  1613),  one  of  the 
first  works  written  in  Virginia. 

Whitaker  (!)AMF.I.  K.).  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Whitaker,  D.  I).,  and  second  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Whitaker,  was  b.  lit  Sharon,  Mass.,  Apr.  13,  1801  ;  eclu- 
.  it,-il  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  obtained  the  Boyl- 
stou  and  Bowdoin  prizes  for  English  composition  and 
oratory,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1820,  distinguished 
fur  its  eminent  scholars;  studied  law,  and  moved  to  South 
Carolina,  where  he  was  received  as  a  partner  in  the  pro- 
fe-sion  by  cx-Gov.  John  Lyde  Wilson  of  that  State.  His 
success  at  the  bur  was  eminent,  but  his  taste  was  for  letters, 
and  he  became  the  founder  and  editor  of  several  periodicals, 
among  which  was  the  Southern  Literai-i/  ,/oiu-inil,  Whitaker's 
Magazine,  both  monthlies,  and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Ite- 
.  eoinincnccd  in  istl,  and  published  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
This  review  maintained  a  high  position  until  the  beginning 
of  the  late  war.  In  is  lid  he  moved  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where 
ho  is  now  (Sept.,  1875)  in  full  intellectual  vigor,  engaged 
in  editing  the  New  Orleans  Month/if  Itcvieiv,  a  periodical 
established  by  him,  and  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
South-west.  He  is  also  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Whitaker  (.JOHN),  b,  at  Manchester,  England,  about 
1730  :  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College  1753;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England :  was  curate  of  Bray,  and  subsequently  of  Newton  : 
was  for  a  short  time  morning  preacher  at  Berkeley  chapel, 
London,  1773,  and  became  in  1778  rector  of  Ruan  Lang- 
horne,  where  he  d.  Oct.  30,  1808.  Author  of  a  Histuri/  of 
Manchester  (1771 ;  new  cd.,  3  vols.,  1775),  The  Genuine  His- 
tory of  the  Britons  (1772),  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  vindicated 
(3  vols.,  1787),  The  Origin  of  Arianism  disclosed  (1791), 
The  Course  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  ascertained  (2  vols., 
1794),  The  Ancient  Cathedral  of  Cornwall  historically  sur- 
veyed (2  vols.,  1804),  The  Life  of  St.  Xeot,  the  eldest  Brother 
of  King  Alfred  (1809),  a  Review  of  Gibbon's  History,  and 
other  works. 

Whitaker  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  London,  England,  May  4, 
1820;  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  bookseller;  edited 
for  J.  W.  Parker  the  Morning  and  Evening  Church  Services 
(2  vols..  1843):  projected  and  edited  Tracts  for  the  Chris- 
tian Seasons  (2  scries,  4  vols.,  1849-51)  and  Tracts  for 
Parochial  Use  (7  vols.,  1849-51);  founded  The  Penny  Post 
(1849),  a  Church  magazine,  The  Educational  Register  (1850- 
53),  and  Whitaker's  Clergyman's  Diary  (1851-53);  edited 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (new  scries,  vols.  i.-vii.,  1856- 
59);  commenced  in  1858  his  valuable  bibliographical 
journal,  The  Bookseller,  and  in  1868  Whitaker's  Alma- 
nac, a  useful  annual. 

Whitaker  (Mrs.  MABV  SCRIMGF.ODR),  b.  in  Beaufort 
district,  S.  C.,  Feb.  22,  1820,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Furman,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist  divine  of  South 
Carolina,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Daniel  K.  Whitaker.  On  the 
mother's  side  she  ia  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
illustrious  houses  of  Scrimgeour,  Montrose,  and  Dundee. 
At  an  early  age  she  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  she 
completed  her  education;  in  1S50  a  volume  of  her  poems 
was  published,  which  elicited  high  encomiums  from  the 
best  American  writers;  in  1867,  Albert  Hastings,  a  novel 
of  great  merit,  made  its  appearance.  From  early  life  she 
has  been  devoted  to  letters,  and  besides  the  two  works 
mentioned  has  contributed  largely  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  A.  II.  STEPHKNS. 

Whitaker  (Rev.  NATHANIEL).  D.  D.,  grandfather  of 
Daniel  K.  Whitaker,  LL.D.,  was  b.  at  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  22,  1732 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  during  the 


presidency  of  Dr.  Burr;  entered  the  ministry,  and  tu,>k 
charge  of  a  ehurch  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
until  17116,  when  he  was  deputed  by  the  Scotch  SK-ietv  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  (of  which  there  was  a  branch 
in  Connecticut)  to  visit  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  lor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  donations  for  the  establishment, 
of  an  institution  of  learning  in  America  for  the  education 
and  chi  istianization  of  the  North  American  Indians.  He 
carried  with  him  Rev.  SAMSOX  OIVOM  (whieh  see),  nil  cdu- 
J  cated  Indian  of  the  Mohcgan  tribe,  who  had  been  lirenM-d 
j  to  preaeh  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  The  (ien- 
i  eral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  received  the  vis- 
|  itors  with  open  arms,  and  warmly  sympathized  with  their 
plans  and  purposes.  In  England  the  mission  also  met. 
;  with  favor.  The  earl  of  Dartmouth,  then  secietary  of 
I  American  affairs,  received  the  strangers  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  generously  promoted  their  object  by  his  benefac- 
tions. The  king,  George  III.,  it  is  said,  contributed  £400 
to  the  cause.  From  different  sources  there  was  contributed 
to  the  fund,  during  the  two  years  of  I)r.  Whitaker's  visit 
to  Europe,  the  sum  of  £1 1,000,  to  which  considerable  ad- 
ditions were  afterward  made  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution.  With  an  endowment  so  obtained, 
Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  founded,  and 
was  originally  organized  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America.  It  bore  the  name  of  Dartmouth, 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  nobleman  who  had  so  libe- 
rally contributed  to  its  first  endowment.  Very  few  Indians, 
however,  were  successfully  educated  at  this  institution,  and 
of  those  that  were,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Wheelock,  its  first  pres- 
ident, feelingly  lamented  the  return  of  most  to  the  primeval 
habits  of  savage  life.  On  his  return  home  from  Europe.  !>r. 
Whitaker  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  officiated  for  a  number  of 
years  with  great  distinction  for  piety,  learning,  and  elo- 
quence in  what  was  known  as  the  "  Tabernacle  ehurch," 
built  and  owned  by  himself.  Many  of  his  sermons  were 
published  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  New 
England.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  and  zealously  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence in  1776.  D.  in  1794.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Whitaker  (Ozi  WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  May  10,  isnn,  at 
New  Salem,  Mass. ;  graduated  from  Middlcbury  College  in 
1856;  was  principal  of  the  North  Brookfield  (Mass.)  High 
School  for  four  years ;  graduated  from  the  General  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1863  ;  was  ordained  deacon  in  Boston  in  July,  and  priest 
in  August  of  the  same  year;  was  rector  of  St.  John's 
church.  Gold  Hill,  Nev./from  Oct.,  1863,  to  July.  lsi!f>; 
was  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Eaglewood.  N.  .!..  from  Oct.,  1805, 
to  Feb.,  1867:  became  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  Virginia  City. 
Ncv.,  in  Apr.,  1867  ;  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of 
Nevada  and  Arizona  in  1868,  and  consecrated  in  New  York 
Oct.,  1869. 

Whitaker  (THOMAS  DUNHAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rainham, 
Norfolk,  England,  June  8,  1759;  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land 1785  ;  became  perpetual  curate  of  Holme,  Lancashire, 
1797.  vicar  of  Whalley  1809,  and  of  Blackburn  1818.  D. 
at  Blackburn  Dee.  18,  1821.  Author  of  a  History  of  the 
Original  Parish  of  Whallci/  and  Honour  of  Clitheroe  in 
the  Comities  of  Lancaster  and  York  (Blackburn,  4to,  l.Mtl ), 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven  (1805), 
Lordis  and  Elmete,  or  an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Districts 
described  in  those-Words  by  Bede  (181d),  and  a  History  of 
Richmond shire  (2  vols.,  1823) ;  edited  the  Sermons  of  A  reh- 
bishop  Sandys,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author  (1812),  the  Vision 
of  Piers  Plowman  (1810).  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Sir  George  Kadcli/c  (1810),  and  Ralph  Thoresby's  Duea- 
tits  Lcodensis  (181d).  Dr.  Whitaker  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  modern  English  topographers.  A  magnificent 
edition  of  his  History  of  Whalley,  annotated  and  enlarged 
by  John  Gough  Nichols,  appeared  in  1871. 

Whitaker  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Holme,  Lancashire, 
England,  in  1548;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  under  his 
uncle,  Dean  Alexander  Nowell;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow;  was  appointed 
rcgius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  1579.  chancellor 

i  of  St.  Paul's  1580,  and  master  of  St.  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, 1586;  was  an  able  Calvinistie  writer,  and  consid- 
ered the  most  learned  English  champion  of  Protestantism 
of  his  time,  having  won  the  admiration  of  his  antagonists, 
Bellarmine  and  Stapleton.  D.  at  Cambridge  Dec.  4,  1595. 
He  translated  the  Liturgy  into  Greek  and  Latin  (1568), 
and  Dean  Nowell's  Catechism  into  Latin  (1571);  wrote 
Latin  refutations  of  Drs.  Nicholas  Sanders  (1583).  William 
Rainoldes  (1585),  and  the  Jesuit  Campian  (1581),  and  many 
other  controversial  works,  and  maintained  against  Bellar- 
mine and  Staplcton  a  famous  Disputation  on  Sacred  Scrip- 

',  lure,  published  in  Latin  (1588)  and  in  English  (1849).     A 
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collection  of  his  <>,,rrn  Tlim!,,,,,;-,,  was  published  at  Genera 

Whitaker's,  p.-v.,  Edgeeombe  co.,  N.  c. 

Uliit'brcad(SAMi-u.i,  b.  in  London.  England,  in  K;,s 
son  "I"  Samuel,  a  very   wealthy  bn-wer.  who    li,,d  m.,. 
daughter  of  the  lirst  Karl  Cornwalli-  :  w.i    tdomted  at  Eton 
and  at  St.  .John's  College.  Cambridge:  t rail-lie  I  on  the  Con- 
tinent, aei ip anird  In    Ai.-li.l.-.i ,  Cox,-,  the  hi-t.,rian,as 

his  tutor;  married  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Bil  Charles 
(irey,  I7W:  entered  Parliament  1790;  was  a  alote  friend 
of  l-'n.v  and  11  vigorous  assailant  of  Pitt,  and  eondueied  the 

Impeachment  of  Lord  Melville  1805-06, and, losing  I. 

by  the  burning  of  Driiry  Lane  Theatre.  OOmmil 

July  I'..  ISL'i.     To  him  the  memory  id' Milton  w:n  indebted 

for  a  monument  in  the  ehureli  of  St.  (Jile-,  Cripplegate. 

Whit'by,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  at  the 
month  of  the  Ksk  in  the  North  Se^,.  ha-  a  good  harbor, 
proterted  by  two  pier--  liililifeet  long  jutting  out  into  the 
sea:  dr.vdneks  for  building  and  repairing  ibJpi;  manufac- 
tures of  sa'il.doth  and  cordage,  iind  an  extensive  trade. 
Jet,  alum,  and  ironstone  are  exported.  P.  13,082. 

Whitby,  p.-v.,  eap.  nf  Ontario  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  on  (inind  Trunk  and  Port  Whitby  and 
Port  Perry  railways.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  lill  miles '.V.  E. 
of  Toronto.  It  is  an  important  grain  and  produce  market, 
and  has  L1  weekly  papers.  P.  exclusive  of  tp.  L'7--. 

Whitby  (  I>A\II:I,),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rushden,  Northampton- 
shire, Knghind,  in  1638;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, nbont  li;;,7:  obtained  a  fellowship  there  1664;  took  I 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became  prebendary 
(Hills)  and  preecninr  of  Salisbury  cathedral  (1672),  and 
nvtor  of  St.  Edmund's  church,  Salisbury,  about  the  same 
time;  was  a  distinguished  commentator,  and  an  ardent 
controversial  writer  against  Arianisra  and  Roman  Catholic- 
ism, but  was  censured  for  his  I'rotratntit  Iteconciler  (1683); 
ultimately  became  an  Arian  by  the  reading  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Si-rljiiui1'-  Doctrine,  and  engaged  in  a  polemic  with  Dr. 
Watcrland.  I),  at  Salisbury  Mar.  24,  1726.  Among  his 
numerous  books  the  most  important  was  a  Paraphraie 
tut'/  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  1703). 

Whit'comb  (JAMES),  b.  at  Stockbridgo,  Vt.,  Dec.  1, 
17!H  ;  removed  with  his  father  to  Ohio  1800;  graduated  at 
Transylvania  University,  Ky. ;  studied  law;  began  prac- 
tice at  Hloomington,  Ind.,  1824;  became  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  the  district  1826;  was  a  Democratic  State  sena- 
tor 18.'!0-35  ;  became  commissioner  of  the  general  land- 
oHire  1836;  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Terro  Haute 
IS  II  ;  was  governor  of  Indiana  1843-48;  became  V.  S. 
Senator  1849,  and  was  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society.  D.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  4,  1852. 

W  hitcomb  (Jons),  b.  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  about  1720 ; 
was  colonel  of  Massachusetts  troops  in  the  campaign 
against  Crown  Point  1755;  led  a  regiment  to  Boston  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington;  was  appointed  by  the  provincial 
congress  a  brigadier-general ;  was  chosen  brigadier-general 
on  the  Continental  establishment  June  5,  and  advanced  to 
major-general  in  the  Massachusetts  service  Juno  13,  but 
soon  resigned  on  account  of  advanced  age.  D.  in  1812. 

White.     See  COLOR. 

White,  county  of  Central  Arkansas,  lying  E.  of  White 
River,  intersected  by  Little  Red  River  and  Bayou  dcs  Arc, 
and  traversed  by  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  much  of  it  being  covered  by  dense  forests, 
which  furnish  large  quantities  of  lumber.  Swine  and  cat- 
tle are  the  principal  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton,  Indian 
corn,  lumber.  Cap.  Searcy.  Area,  1044  sq.  m.  P.  10,347. 

White,  county  of  Northern  Georgia,  drained  by  the 
head-waters  of  Chattahoochee  River;  surface  undulating, 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wool,  and 
tobacco.  Cap.  Cleveland.  Area.  250  sq.  m.  P.  4fi()0. 

White,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois,  separated  from  Indiana 
by  Wabash  River,  intersected  by  the  Little  Wabash,  and 
traversed  by  Cairo  and  Vincennes,  Springfield  and  Illinois 
South-eastern,  and  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  Rs.  ; 
surface  prairie  and  woodland,  soil  fertile.  Live-stock  con- 
siderable. Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  lumber,  fajj,  Carmi.  Area,  480  sq.  m.  P.  16,846. 

White,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana,  intersected  by  Tip- 
pecanoe  River,  and  traversed  by  Louisville  New  Albany 
and  Chicago  and  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
H.  R.;  surface  generally  level,  soil  fertile.  Cattle  and 
sheep  numerous.  Staples,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Monticollo.  Area,  504  sq.  m.  P.  10,554. 

White,  county  of  Central  Tennessee,  lying  upon  Caney 
fork  of  Cumberland  River ;  surface  hilly  and  wooded.  Cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine  numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
tobacco,  wool.  Cap.  Sparta.  Area,  672  sq.  m.  P.  9375. 

White,  tp.,  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     P.  442. 
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w»t  several  year.  ,lrrk  of 

Ulive* ;  member  of  Cougi, 
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White  (Ai.i\»M.,  ,:  .  b.  at  Franklin,  Tens..  O«i.  |«, 
1816 ;  remov,  ,»,  A1...  >hen  «,.    ^ ^ J* 

studied  a- 

?T*V,'  H*»rifl»j  atudied  law  under  hii^^^^H 
John  While;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  I83»;  uru-iimj  al 
Talladcga  as  the  awociate  of  bit  father  and  •• 
(1841-4?)   a.  partner  of   Hon.   Lew"  SL   P*n«3 
elected  to  Congress  for  the  term  1851-53  on  th. 


v 
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platform,  after  an  exciting  coin 

ingly  I.emocratic;  settled  at  8«lma  1840;  import*!  fell 

and  Brand  in  1800,  and  earnestly  opposed  MBMCJOU  hat 

acted  with  his  Stale  during  the  mil  war:  was  a  kauDag 

member  of  the  Alabama  State  . 

that  of  June,  1800,  which  ebon  delegates  to  th*  Ujall.it- 

convention  at  Philadelphia:  sat  In  the  general  amrably 

of  1872:  was  again  a  member  of  Congrrra  l*7S-7i:  ».i 

distinguished  for  oratorical  powers  and  skill  as  a  debater 

and  was  U.  8.  associate  justice  for  l"uh  187&. 

White  (ANDREW  DICKSO*),  I.L.D..  b.  at  llomc- 
NOT.  7,  1832;  removed  In  childhood  to  Syracuse;  grad. 
uatcd  at  Yale  College  1843;  travelled  in  Bmm*|  wa§  for 
several  months  an  attach*  of  the  I".  H.  legation  in  I 
studied  at  the  l"niver.«ity  of  Berlin  1854-45:  wa>  |  • 
of  history  and  English  literature  at  the  I'nix-miT  i,f  .Mich- 
igan 1857-62  ;  visited  England  1803 ;  returned  to'Syra<-«,e : 
was  State  senator  1803-00 ;  introduced  the  bill*  wli'i- 
Bed  the  school  laws,  created  the  new  »yf«-in  of  normal 
schools,  and  incorporated  Cornell  I'niverritT  :  wa- 
flrst  president  of  that  institution  1800;  \lstted  En 
purchase  for  it  books  and  apparatus  ..- 
educational  methods;  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  I"  tin- 
funds  for  the  foundation  of  the  nnirertily,  in  which. 
the  presidency,  he  fills  the  ehair  of  modern  history  :  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by   Pre«.  (irant  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  study  the  question  of  annexation  IK7I,  and 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  as  a  Republican  in  the  reernt 
politics  of  New  York.     Author  of  l.rri»rr*  DM  JvWurruf 
and  Modern  JUitiory  (Detroit,   Isrtl  i.  .4    Word  from  tie 
A'orla-treil  (1803),  in  reply  to  Dr.  W.  II.  Ruuell ;  Tie  Pla» 
of  Orga«ixatiott   for   Cornell    L'tlirertitif  (IHO1*),   Tke   .V<i* 
Education  ( 1868),  being  his  inaugural  addrex ;  a  llrport  M 
Ike  Co-education  of  lilt  Srtet  (1871),  Tkr  War/art  of  Sci- 
ence (1876),  and  miscellaneous  address**  and  essays. 

White  (CHARLES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Randolph.  Vt .  DOT. 
28,  1795;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  Ixll;  tlidied 
two  yean  at  AndoTcr  (1821-23);  was  stilled  at  Tbrlfunl, 
Vt.  (Congregational),  1825-29;  at  Caicnovia.  X.  Y.  (Pr**~ 
byterian),  1829-33  j  wrote  for  the  Xaiionnl  I'rtorktr,  ibe 
Hiblical  Kepotilory,  and  the  Kihliolktra  .Sacra  al  Ouwcgo, 
N.  Y.,  1834-41;  and  from  1841  to  1801  was  prwident  of 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsrille,  Ind.,  when  he  d.  (lei.  n, 
1861.  Author  of  /,'«•</$«  i'»  Literature  and  /.'r»i<-«  (1843). 

White  (CnARLBS  J.),  D.  D..  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  i  r. 
graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College  1H2.1:  became  a  Knmap 
Catholic  priest;  edited  the  I'atkolic  Alm«*af  (1*34-57); 
founded  and  edited  the  Ktliaima  r«ni»,t(  I«4I».  a  monthly 
magazine  which  was  soon  replaced  by  the  I'.  >'.  i'aik-,1 
Magatine  (1843-49),  and  this  by  the  I'atkolir  Mirror  1 1 
a  weekly  paper;  translated  and  e<lited  Ilalmes'i  I'mm- 
antitm  and  Catkolicily  compared  ix  ikrir   K/rrt,   on  Ike 
(Wlisatio*  of  Korop,  (185*)  and  rhateanbriand  ,  '/'.... 
nf  nrMavdy  (1850),  and  i<  author  of  a  Life  of  lln. 
glba  A.  Scto*.  (1853;  5th  ed.  18M). 

White  (DAXIEL  APPIETOX),   LL.P.,  b.   at  Lawreae* 
(then  a  part  of  Mcthnen),  Mass.,  June  7.  1776:  gradual*! 
at  Harvard  1797:  was  teacher  of  the  Medford  grammar 
school  1797-99,  Latin  tutor  in  Harvard  1799- 
law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1804 ;  began  practice  al 
burvport :  "»t  in  the  Massachusetts  l«t:Ulmt«r* 
was  elected  to  Congress,  bat  declined  lb*  one*  1»1< 
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me  judge  of  probate  lor  Essex  co.  1815 :  settled  at  Salem 

.     i  ,.,,];,..,•    in  inn  Km*    i  IT    rhA 


i" 'i ii 'r   i  1  ^  I''1  )•  • l    *  "'"/  "j    •••"•"—••• .-  - 

Prokatt  in  Vamekiuetti  (1822),  Nea,  England  Conyr,-.,,, 
tionalim  In  to  Origin  and  /'«<%  ( 1861),  of  several  occa 
sional  addrc-cs  and  other  pamphlet*,  and   aided    John 
Pi-kcring  in  preparing  his  edition  of  Sallust     1805).      Bio- 
grai,hical  memoirs  were  prepared  by  Prcs.  James  \\alkcr 
I)  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  by 
II  ,n.  ticorgc  W.  l!.-i-.'gs  ( ISlit)  for  the  Essex  Institute,  to 
which  InintntiOO  he  gave  80011  volumes. 

White  (FciRTi-XE  C.),  b.  at  Whitestown,  Oncida  co., 
X  V..  in  17S7,  grandson  of  Judge  Hugh  White,  the  pio- 
neer settler  of  thai  c  K.nty  and  region,  for  whom  the  town 
(then  embracing  most  of  Western  New  York)  received  its 
n.ime  :  received  a  classical  education  :  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  an  early  age  :  was  captain,  and  afterward  an  aide 
ile  camp  to  the  g'cncral-in-chicf  1812-14;  was  many  years 
a  leading  lawyer  of  Central  New  York;  was  chief  judge 
of  common  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  for  Oneida  county 
is:;;  I:;,  and  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a  brigadier- 
general  of  State  militia.  D.  at  Whitestown  Aug.  27, 1866. 

White  (G.  B.),  U.  S.  X.,  b.  Nov.  29,  1830,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania :  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1858;  became 
lieutenant  in  1861,  commander  in  1S72;  served  in  the  Ot- 
tawa at  the  battle  of  Port  Koyal.  and  commended  for 
"coolness  and  gallantry."  FOXEIALL  A.  PARKER. 

White  (GILBERT),  b.  at  Sclborne,  Hampshire,  England, 


senior  proctor  of  the  university  1752 ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  declined  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
though  officiating  as  curate  at  his  native  village,  where  ho 
spent  most  of  his  life  upon  his  paternal  estate,  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  those  minute  observations  in  natural  history  on 
which  his  fame  is  based.  D.  at  Selborne  June  26,  1793. 
Author  of  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne 
in  the  County  of  Soittlmmpton  '(1789)  and  The  Naturalist's 
Calendar,  Kith  Observation*  in  Various  Branches  of  Nat- 
ural History  (1795),  a  posthumous  work  made  up  from  his 
papers  by  Dr.  John  Aikin.  Among  the  numerous  natu- 
ralists who  have  published  annotated  editions  of  these  two 
works  (usually  published  together)  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
\V.  Jardine  (1833),  J.  Rennie  (1833),  Capt.  Thomas  Brown 
(183s),  Edward  T.  Bennett  (1837),  Blyth  and  Mudie  (1850), 
Edward  Jesse  (1850),  and  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  (1854).  The 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  by  Frank  Buckland  (London, 
1875).  A  volume  of  his  inedited  Letters  was  issued  by 
J.  E.  Harting  (1876). 

White  (HENRY  CLAY),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  30, 
1848 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  June  29, 
1870,  as  bachelor  of  science  and  civil  and  mining  engineer ; 
professor  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1871-72, 
and  since  that  time  is  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  at  Athens.  Author  of  various 
scientific  addresses,  reports  on  Chemistry  of  the  Cotton- 
plant,  on  Commercial  Fertilizers,  and  co-author  with  W. 
G.  McAdoo  of  Elementary  Geology  of  Tennessee. 

White  (HENRY  KIRKE),  b.  at  Nottingham,  England, 
Mar.  21,  1785 ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver,  and 
afterward  to  an  attorney,  in  whose  office  he  found  time  to 
etudy  the  classics  and  several  modern  languages,  as  well 
as  English  literature,  drawing,  and  music ;  began  to  write 
verses  for  magazines  in  his  fifteenth  year;  gained  several 
prizes  offered  bv  publishers  of  periodicals;  printed  a  vol- 
ume, Clifton  Grove,  a  Sketch  in  Verse,  with  other  Poems 
(1803),  which  won  for  him  the  high  regard  of  Southey  and 
other  men  of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  encouraged  to  study 
for  the  ministry ;  obtained  a  sizarship  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  1804 ;  was  for  two  years  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  became  a  tutor  in  mathematics,  but  destroyed 
his  health  by  excessive  study,  and  died  of  consumption  at 
Cambridge  Oct.  19,  1806.  His  papers  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Southey,  who  published  his  Remains,  etc.,  ir/tli 
an  Account  of  his  Life  (2  vols.,  1807  ;  vol.  iii.  1822),  which 
obtained  for  him  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature. 
A  tablet  to  his  memory  by  Chantrey  was  placed  in  AH 
Saints'  church,  Cambridge,  by  Francis  Boott  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Among  the  numerous  republications  of  his  Poeti- 
c"!  H'or/-.'),  the  "  Globe  edition  "  (London  and  New  York, 
1869)  deserves  notice. 

.    White  (Hi-oil  LAWSON),  b.  in  Iredcll  co.,  N.  C.,  Oct.  30, 
1773,  son  of  Gen.  James  (1759-1821),  a  pioneer  settler  of 


Knoxvillc,  Tcnn.,  where  he  removed  1  7Sf> :  was  a  volunteer 
soldier  against  the  Indians  1792;  studied  at  Philadelphia 
IT'.M  !Hi:  read  law  at  Lancaster,  Pa.:  began  praetico  at 
Nashville  K'.iii;  was  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court 
1801-07  and  1809-15  ;  became  II.  S.  district  attorney  lM>7. 
State  senator  ISO!)  and  1SI7,  president  of  the  State  Hank 
of  Tennessee  Isl.i.  and  commissioner  of  Spanish  claims 
1820;  was  I".  S.  Senator  1  SL'5-35  and  Is:1,!1,  :l!l  ;  president 
/„•<!  inn.  of  that  body  1832  ;  received  the  electoral  votes  ,,c 
<;<••, riria  and  Tennessee  for  President  of  the  U.  S.  at  the 
election  of  1836,  and  resigned  his  sent  in  the  Senate  1839, 
in  consequence  of  having  received  from  the  legislature  in- 
structions to  vote  against  his  judgment.  I),  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Apr.  4,  1840.  A  Memoir,  u-iili  S>  l>  <'t',f,nn  from  his 
,\'/,,,,-li,a  ami  i'i,i-i-i*/n>niltnce  (Philadelphia,  1856),  was 
prepared  by  Nancy  N.  Scott,  one  of  his  descendants. 

White  (JAMES),  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  about 
1  sn  1  :  educated  at  Glasgow  and  at  Oxford  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Kngland  ;  was  presented  by  Lord  Brougham 
with  a  living  in  Suffolk,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  vicar- 
age of  L oxly,  Warwickshire,  and  after  inheriting  a  fortune 
retired  from  the  ministry  to  devote  himself  to  literature, 
writing  frequently  for  Bfactwood*!  Mu'jnziiir.  I),  nt  Bon- 
church,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mar.  26,  1862.  Author  of  three 
historical  dramas,  l-'cndnl  Times  (1845),  Thr  Earlof  Oowrie, 
a  Trnijrdii  (1846),  and  The  Kin;,  of  the  1'onnnons  (1816); 
Iid/idiJ/'tr/.'N  of  the  ffiHtoi-y  of  Eur/hind  (1S55),  Landmark* 
of  the  Hittory  of  Greece  (1856),  The.  Eiijhlreii  Christian 
CciitnrlcH  (IS57),  Hubert  Hums,  a  Memoir  (18MI),  The  llis- 
tori/  (if  Fnnicc  from  tin-  Earliest  Times  to  18//8  (1859),  and 
'/'//.•  'lli-toni  »/'  EiKjIouil  from  the  Earliest  Times  lo  1S58 
(ISC.n).  Most  of  his  books  were  republished  in  the  U.  S. 

White  (Jons),  I),  at  Stanton,  St.  John,  Oxfordshire, 
England,  in  1574  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  became  perpetual 
fellow  of  New  College  1595,  and  rector  of  Trinity  church, 
Dorchester,  1606;  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters 
of  the  colonization  of  New  England,  ami  especially  of  Dor- 
chester and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  both  by  his  pen  and  by  his 
personal  influence:  was  known  as  "the  patriarch  of  Dor- 
chester." and  was  a.  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  divines.  D.  at  Dorchester  in  1648.  Author  of  The 
Planter's  Plea,  or  the  (tronnih  of  Plantations  Examined 
and  Usual  Objections  Answered  (London,  1630),  A  Com- 
mentari/  on  the  Three  First  Chapters  of  Genesis  (1656),  and 
other  religious  publications. 

White  (JOHN),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1805  ;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1835—15  :  Speaker  of  the  27th  Congress  (I sj  1- 
43),  and  subsequently  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court.  D. 
by  his  own  hand  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Sept.  22,  1845. 

White  (Joim  T.),  D.  D.,  grand-nephew  of  Gilbert,  b.  in 
England  about  1820;  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow :  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  is  rector  of  St.  Martin's  church, 
Ludgate,  London,  and  head-master  of  the  Latin  school 
of  Christ's  Hospital.  He  has  edited  with  English  notes 
Xcnophon's  Expedition  of  Cyrus  (1848)  and  the  (Set-mania. 
and  Ayricola  of  Tacitus  (1850)  :  published  a  series  of 
grammatical  textbooks  in  Latin,  and  is,  author,  with  Rev. 
Joseph  Esmond  Riddle,  of  A  Latin-EnglM  Dictionary 
(1862),  based  on  Andrews's  translation  of  Frcund. 

White  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stroud.  Gloucestershire, 
in  1746,  son  of  a  weaver :  graduated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  about  1770  ;  became  fellow  there  1774  ;  waschoscn 
Laudian  professor  of  Arabic  1775  :  was  a  highly-successful 
Bampton  lecturer  1785,  being  aided  in  the  composition  of 
his  sermons  by  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Badcock  :  became  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester  (1788)  and  of  Oxford  (1802) ;  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  1802,  and  subsequently 
canon  of  Christ  church.  D.  May  22,  1814.  Author  of  A 
Vicic  of  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  (Bampton  lec- 
tures, 1784).  Diatcssaron  (1799),  being  a  Greek  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  'and  yJv////./mc«  ilSOl);  editor  of  Gries- 
bach's  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Philoxcnian  Syriac  Tes- 
tament (1778). 

White  (JOSEPH  BLANCO),  b.  at  Seville,  Spain,  July  11, 
1775,  of  an  Irish  Catholic  family  settled  for  several  gen- 
erations in  Spain;  was  known  in  Spain  as  JOSE  MARIA 
BLANCO  Y  CKESPO:  was  destined  for  a  mercantile  career, 
but  left  his  father's  counting-house  to  study  for  the  Church  : 
was  ordained  a  priest  1799  ;  was  endowed  with  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  and,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  religious 
systems,  soon  lost  confidence  in  Roman  Catholicism,  though 
continuing  in  its  priesthood  until  1810,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  political  crisis  in  Spain,  ho  proceeded  to 
England;  was  patronized  by  Lord  Holland,  in  whose 
family  he  became  a  tutor,  and  through  whom  he  become 
known  to  an  influential  literary  and  political  circle,  to 
which  his  religious  experiences  were  an  object  of  interest; 
wrote  several  works  against  Roman  Catholicism;  conducted 
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a  monthly  S|mni«li  paper,  /.'/   /•:./,:,>„/, 

*  i"  tin-  cull-,.  Hi1  Spimi-h  lad«M«d«M« 


for  several  years 

-p:ini-h    in  li-pi  ii,|, 

which   were  rewarded   liy  the   Kn^li-h   ;.", \cniini-m   with  ., 
life-pension   of   £L'.iO :    ^:iv,    hit 

Anglican  Church,  to  the  mini-try  of  which  he  inicn 
i|| -i hini.-elt'.  lint  was   ultimately  prci.:  iliUin 

rc<[ie  •!    to     -    HIM-    lit*    11-     '1'ii't  I'lllr  -  :     le-ii|r,l    in     I.,,],,!*,!]    M    ft 

man  of  letters,  contributing  to  icailm/  reriewi  aid 

odicals  ami  prmlm -in  :    -evoral  works  in  Spani-h  an  1  Bu 
lisll,  all  hearing  mole  or  lc-<   diii'elly  either  upon  Spain  or 
upon  religions  i|iie-t  inn  * :  condilcleil  for  thn-c  \car- 
I'.'il  another  Spani-h  juiirnal,   I. in   I, >,,'.,/,,./.  ,,;,,,.!  \vased- 
iioi-  nl1  the  ihini  lived  /...in/,,,,  Unit*     1828)  (   was  t« 
the  family  of  .Uehhishop  Whately  at  iJublm  I  - 
which    he   avowed    himself   a    I  uilarian;   scllled    at    Liver- 
pool,   where    he    joined    tlie    -oi-iely    to    whirh    |',,.v.    .|,dm 
Hamilton  Thom  was  pastor,  and  reside, I  ih.-rc,  suffering 
much  from  an  incurable  di-i  a, •.[  by  religious 

melancholy,  until  his  death,  .May  L'll.   1>|1.      lie  was  never 
married.     Annul;,'  his  pablloations  were  Lett,,, 

Ill/    l.,",;llli"     //„/,/,!, /„     llM'L'l.    I 'f  ,1,'t i,;,  I    ,,,,d     1, 

drncc  egairai  Catholieim  <  1826),  '/'/,.   /•„,„•  ,u,,,,-»  /•, 
,,/,,,    ir-/"!1,!*/    /'"/,,,-,/    lISl'.'il,    Sii-iniil    'I',-,, i, /«   ,,/'  "11    Irish 
f,\  nt/i  limn  in  .s'',n-,-/i  nf  <t  Religion  (1833),  and  an  instruc- 
tive aiitohiouraphy  in  tho  form  of  letters,  addressed  ohieBy 
to  Archbishop  Whately,  edited   i,v   l',e\.  .1.  l|.  Thorn  as  a 

|rirt    of    Lil'i-    "ml   ('urn  1/11,1  "I,  ,!•••     (•,;    vol.-..    ISl.'i).       Itlllllco 

White's  Sfniiii-i  I"  \i;/lil  was  called  by  Coleridge  the  finest 
in  tho  English  language.  1'onn 

White  (JnsKi'ii  M.).  b.  in  Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  about  1790; 

received  a  aood  ediieaiion,  \, ming  familiar  with  French 

and  Spanish  :  was  for  some  years  a  lawyer  in  Florida 
Territory,  where  he  was  noted  for  eloquence,  and  was 
Territorial  delegate  in  Congress  1823-37.  D.  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Oct.  18,  1839.  Author  of  a  valuable  work,  .1 
t ',,//,  ,-i!i,n  <if  Lines,  Charters,  etc.,  of  Great  Hritnin,  t'rance, 
and  S[i«iii  I't'ifiii'f  t«  Concessions  of  Land,  with  the  L<nr* 
of  .l/f.i-i',1"  '.tiiil  Texas  on  the  same  Subject  (Philadelphia,  2 
vols.,  1  S.",'.i  i. 

White  (PEBBORINE),  celebrated  as  the  first  child  of 
Kn^lish  parentage  born  in  New  England;  was  the  son  of 
William  White  and  his  wife  Susanna,  passengers  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  was  born  on  that  vessel  in  tho  harbor  of 
Cape  Cod  about  Nov.  20,  1620  ;  became  a  citizen  of  Marsh- 
field  ;  was  "  vigorous  and  of  a  comely  aspect;"  filled  vari- 
ous civil  and  military  offices,  and  reached  a  good  old  age, 
living  at  Mar<hlield  July  22, 1704.  His  father  died  during 
the  first  winter  at  Plymouth,  and  his  mother  married  Oov. 
Ivlward  Winslow,  theirs  being  the  first  marriage  in  New 
England. 

White  (1'i.isv  HOLTOX),  b.  at  Springfield,  Vt.,  Oct.  6, 
1822;  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  of  Windham  co.  1S43:  was 
editor  of  the  Urattleborough  Eagle  1851-52,  and  of  the 
A'.r/ireu  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  1857-58;  was  ordained  min- 
ister at  Coventry,  Vt.,  Feb.,  1859 ;  sat  in  the  Vermont  leg- 
islature 1862-63;  was  chaplain  of  the  senate  1864-66,  and 
for  several  years  president  of  the  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety. D.  at  Coventry  Apr.  24,  1869.  Author  of  a  His- 
tory  of  Coventry  (1858),  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  mag- 
azines. 

White  (RICHARD  GRANT),  b.  in  New  York  City  May  22, 
1822  ;  graduated  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy  (now 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  1839;  studied  medi- 
cine and  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1845 ;  founded  a 
short-lived  paper  entitled  The  Allenhnnian  ;  was  associ- 
ated with  Evert  A.  Duyckinek  as  editor  of  Yankee  Doodle 
( i  s  ili-47) ;  was  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Eiiauirer  1851-58;  and  subsequently  of  the  World; 
has  written  largely  for  numerous  magazines  and  periodicals, 
more  especially  on  grammatical  and  philological  subjects  ; 
was  American  correspondent  of  tho  London  Spectator 
1863-67,  and  has  for  many  years  held  an  office  in  the  New 
York  custom-house.  Author  among  other  works  of  Shake- 
speare's Scholar  (IS54),  The  Authorship  of  the  Three  Parts 
uf  Ilt-nry  VI.  (1859),  National  Hymns,  hotc  they  are  Writ- 
ten nntl  how  they  are  not  Written,  a  Lyrical  'intl  tfatinal 
Stiuli/  for  the  Times  (1861),  The  Ne,u  (iospcl  of  Pen" 
conl'in;/  to  St.  II.  ii/.niim  (4  parts,  1863-60),  an  anonymous 
political  satire  which  acquired  great  celebrity :  Mmioin  "f 
the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  m'th  an  Essay  laniard  ike 
/J.'/irension  of  his  Genius,  etc.  (1865),  which  also  formed 
part  of  the  first  volume  of  his  splendid  annotated  variorum 
edition  of  Slmkspearo  (12  vols.,  1857-65),  and  Words  and 
thi-ir  Uses  (1870),  being  essays  on  tho  English  language, 
from  the  1,'nln.,-,/  magazine,  to  which  he  is  still  (1876)  con- 
tributini;  similar  disquisitions,  and  edited  J.  H.  Burton's 
Book-Hunter  (1863)  and  a  volume  of  selected  Poetry, 
Lyrical .  \:,,;-iitire,  and  Satirical,  of  the  Civil  War  (1 

White  (ROBKRT  MEADOWS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1798;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1819:  took 
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White  i  Sir  THOU*!),  b.  at  Reading 
became  a  wealthy  London  inr-,  h.nt  •  i. 

'  ISM  i  wa,  knigblH  Hi,  for  his  sertol.'j^l.'. 
taming  the  peace  of  the  eity  diring  W , 
acquired  a  title  to  rsweabraBee  by  I 

"l-^nl;:!n'd0^.Ib"fi;i^o0>"llw-^ 

White  iTn..y  i>  .   h    |i,  b.  at 
1550,  graduated  at  Magdalm  Hall,  Oiferd, 

took  order,  in  the  Ch.reT,  of  England ;  beeaa,.  .. _« 

of  •-.  ilregorysand  vicar  of  - 

London;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul>.  London,  lie*;  tmsaVsi 

of  Salisbury  cathedral  1M»0  :  r,,. 

and  of  Windsor  15»3.     D.  Mar.  1,  lott.    By  bis  will  be 

foonded  Sion  College,  London. 

White  (  WII.M  , .  ;„  Philadelphia.  I'., 

I.  171":  graduated  at  Philadelphia  College '; 
theology  in  England:  took  order.  In  the  Church  of  Ear- 
land  1770;  became  rector  of  Chrint  rhun-h  :, 
church,  Philadelphia:  was  chaplain  to  Congress  • 
session  at  York,  Pa.,  1777 ;  wan  at  that  time  the  only  Epls. 
copal  clergyman  in  Pennsylvania ;  was  a  friend  aid  pastor 
of  Washington  ,•  presided  at  the  first  Episcopal  com 
held  in  America,  Sept.  and  n,  t.  I7v.:  *p,i. 
lion  of  the  Church  then  adopted;  was  c\,o- 
the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  17MI:  pron.-lc.l  t,,  Kngland 
with  his  fellow-bUhop  (of  New  York  i.  I'r.  ,*amii' 
voost;  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  Palace  hv  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  Feb.  4,  17"7;  wa..  proidrnl  of  the 
first  Bible  society  established  In  the  I'.  S..  and  «f  wveral 
charitable  institutions,  and  with  Bishop  Seabury  of  Con- 
necticut revised  the  //,,"(  ,,f  (\,*mu»  Praytr  fur  the  ase 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.     D.  at  Philadelphia 
July  17,  183«.      Author  of    Ti- 

Churches   in   Ike   i'.   S.   r,,ntiil<ird   (17>>2;,    Leel*rr,    ,»    tkt 
Catechism   (1813),    Memoirs   of  Ike    /',,.(.  .».,Br    / 
Clinrch  in  the  C.  .<!.  (1820),  and  other  works.    A  .W.—.., 
by  Rev.  Or.  Bird  Wilson  appeared  in  ISM. 

White  Ants.    Bee  TEBMITU,  by  Una,  8.  B.  llcaauk. 

M'hitebait.    Bee  APPENDIX. 

White  Bear.    See  BEAR  and  ritntnr.. 

White  Bear,  tp.,  Kamscy  co.,  Minn.     P.  430. 

White  Bear  Lake,  tp.,  Pope  co..  Minn.    P.  161 

White  Breast,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  la.     P.  i»0. 

White  Breast,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.     P.  1016. 

White  Chap'el,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Va.     P.  IM». 

White  Clay  Creek,  hd.,  New  Castle  co.,  Del.  P.  26M. 

White  Cloud,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mills  co.,  la.     P.  M2. 

White  Cloud,  p.-v.,  Iowa  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.    P. 
843. 

White  Cloud,  tp.,  Nodaway  eo.,  Mo.     P.  M4. 

White  Copper,  an  alloy;  also  called  Fnrkfong. 
See  NICKEL  and  PACKFUXO. 

White  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  eo.,  X.  V 
P.  2881. 

White  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  eo.,  Wis.    P.  ] 

White  Deer,  tp.,  Union  co..  Pa.    P.  1676. 

White  Eyes,  tp.,  Coshocton  co.,  0.    P.  D 

White'iicld,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  III.     P.  120*. 

Whitefield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lincoln  eo..  Me. 

While-field,  tp.,  Kandiyohi  co.,  Minn.     P.  7 

White-field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Coos  co.,  X.  II.     P.  ll»6. 

Whitefield  (OEOBOE),  b.  in  the  Boll  Inn  at  tiloooester, 
Eng.,Dec.  16.  17H:  in  St.  Mary's  grammar  school  aoqnirc 
tho  rudiments  of  learning,  and  there  gave  indication*  of 
traordinary  talent  for  public  speaking  in  the  pieces  i 
he  repeated  on  festivals  before  the  corporation  el  I 
tivecitv,  and  in  the  skill  with  which  he  acted  characters 
assigned  to  him  when  dramatic  performances  took  place 
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school.  The  old  inn,  too,  is  particularly  associated  with 
his  early  days,  inasmuch  as  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  went  to 
ii.<i<t  his  mother  in  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  host- 
Mi  One  day  an  Oxonian,  a  servitor  of  Pembroke,  tarried 
at  the  inn  and  told  the  landlady  how  he  obtained  enough 
hv  his  services  to  pay  hia  expenses.  "  This  will  do  tor  my 
son  "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  turning  to  George  asked,  "  Will 
M,U  co  to  Oxford?"  "With  all  my  heart,  mother,  he  rc- 
'i.lie  1  This  ended  in  his  entering  the  university  in  his 
eighteenth  year  as  a  Pembroke  servitor.  Having  become 
intimate  with  the  Oxford  Methodists,  us  certain  pious  stu- 
dents were  called,  and  having  undergone  a  great  moral 
change,  ho  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the 
,-inpel  heart  and  soul.  In  the  choir  of  Gloucester  cathedral 
he  uas  ordained  on  Sunday.  Juno  20,  I78«.»nd  the  follow- 
ing week  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  church  where 
he" had  been  baptized.  On  that  Sunday  there  commenced 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Whitctiold'a  life  and  in  the 
history  of  the  English  pulpit.  That  life  became  devoted 
to  preaching,  and  that  pulpit  became  filled  with  new 
power. 

He  went  to  London,  at  first  to  read  prayers  in  the  Tower 
chapel,  but  having  begun  to  preach  at  BUhoplgate  church, 
his  fame  soon  spread  over  the  city,  and  shortly  ho  was  en- 
i;:i-,'i'il  four  tioies  on  a  single  Sunday  in  addressing  au- 
diences of  enormous  magnitude.  Having  addressed  mul- 
titudes in  other  parts  of  his  native  county,  he  spent  some 
weeks  in  Bristol,  and  there  the  people  bun"  upon  the  mils, 
climbed  up  the  leads  of  the  churches,  and  with  their  breath 
made  the  steam  run  down  the  pillars  and  walls  like  drops 
of  rain.  He  sailed  for  Georgia  in  a  ship  full  of  sailors,  who 
counted  him  an  impostor,  but  he  overcame  their  prejudices 
and  explained  the  Scriptures  to  them  twice  a  day.  In  Sa- 
vannah he  expounded  at  five  in  the  morning,  at  ton  read 
prayers  anil  preached,  at  three  hold  another  service,  and  at 
seven  in  the  evening  expounded  the  catechism.  Returning 
to  England,  the  ship  was  once  more  turned  into  a  church. 
And  again  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  pondering  what  a  man 
bud  said  to  him  there  some  time  before — "What  need  of 
going  abroad  ?  Have  we  not  Indians  enough  at  home?  If 
you  have  a  mind  to  convert  Indians,  there  are  colliers 
enough  in  Kingswood  " — he  resolved  to  go  amongst  that 
neglected  class.  "  I  hasted,"  he  says,  "  to  Kingswood.  At 
a  moderate  computation' there  were  about  10,000  people. 
The  trees  and  hedges  were  full ;  all  was  hush  when  I  began. 
To  behold  such  crowds  standing  together  in  such  awful 
silence,  and  to  hear  the  echo  of  their  singing  run  from  one 
end  of  them  to  the  other,  was  very  solemn  and  striking.  As 
the  scene  was  new,  and  I  had  just  begun  to  be  an  extempore 
preacher,  it  often  occasioned  many  inward  conflicts.  Some- 
times, when  20,000  people  were  before  me,  I  had  not,  in  my 
own  apprehension,  a  word  to  say  either  to  God  or  them  ; 
but  I  was  never  totally  deserted,  and  frequently  (for  to  deny 
it  would  be  to  sin  against  God)  so  assisted  that  I  knew  by 
happy  experience  what  our  Lord  meant  by  saying, '  Out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.'  The  first  dis- 
covery of  their  being  affected  was  to  gee  the  white  gutters 
made  by  their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black 
faces — black  as  they  came  out  of  the  coal-pits.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  brought  under  deep  con- 
viction, which,  as  the  event  proved,  ended  in  a  sound  and 
thorough  conversion."  Then  he  visited  Wales  with  Howel 
Harris,  and,  beginning  at  Cardiff,  proceeded  from  town  to 
town,  laboring  in  every  place  with  all  his  accustomed  ardor. 
The  effects  produced  were  very  striking,  and  an  excitable 
people,  as  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  yielded 
to  the  force  of  the  preacher's  appeal  and  to  the  power  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  proclaimed. 

At  length  a  dispute  arose  between  Whitefield  and  Wes- 
ley. The  tide  for  a  time  turned  against  the  former,  "  and 
at  Kennington  Common,"  he  says,  "  I  had  not  above  a 
hundred  to  hear  me."  He  had  to  begin  his  work  afresh, 
and  was  encouraged  by  Beza's  words:  "Calvin  is  turned 
out  of  Geneva,  but,  behold,  a  new  Churcb  arises !"  On  a 
common  near  Braintree  he  preached  to  10,000.  Then  he 
went  to  Scotland,  but  the  churches  would  not  bold  the  con- 
gregations. He  continued  preaching,  always  twice,  often 
thrice,  and  once  seven  times,  a  day.  We  find  him  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  again  in  Wales,  and  once  more  in  London. 
He  preached  in  Moorfield,  with  little  boys  and  girls  sitting 
round  the  stand  and  handing  up  people's  notes,  and  weep- 
ing as  they  saw  the  eggs  and  dirt  thrown  at  him.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  caused  a  wonderful  revival  at  Cambus- 
lang,  and  then  reappeared  in  London,  having  traversed 
the  country,  preaching  where  he  went. 

In  1744  he  sailed  to  America  for  the  third  time.  After 
untiring  labors  he  recrossecl  the  Atlantic,  and  was  sent  for 
by  the  countess  of  Huntingdon  to  preach  in  her  drawing- 
room  to  the  nobility,  among  whom  were  Chesterfield  and 
Bolingbroke.  Scotland  was  revisited:  so  was  the  west  of 
England.  From  Bristol  he  writes :  "  Yesterday  God 


brought  me  here  after  having  carried  me  a  circuit  of  about 
800  miles,  and  enabled  me  to  preach  to  upward  of  100.000 
souls."  Immense  consternation  was  caused  in  London  by 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  in  Mar.,  1750:  people  thought 
the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  Thousands  on  thousands 
assembled  in  Hyde  Park  and  stayed  there  till  midnight. 
Whitelield  went  to  them,  lifted  up  his  clear  voice  under  the 
clear  stars  to  that  dense,  awestruck  multitude,  and  told 
them  God's  true  prophecy  of  the  world's  end.  Afterward 
he  visited  Ireland  and  .Scotland,  and  then  a  fourth  time 
crossed  the  ocean.  We  find  him  in  England  :i£:tin  before 
the  year's  end,  and,  after  preaching  there,  hasting  once 
more  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  The  Tabernacle  and 
Tottenham  Court  chapels  were  built  in  1753  a,nd  1756,  and 
there  he  gathered  crowded  congregations,  hundreds  often 
being  turned  away  from  the  doors  because  there  was  no 
room  to  enter.  Again  and  again  he  repeated  his  visits  to 
Scotland,  filling  up  the  intervals  with  home  engagements. 
He  went  to  America  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  and  a  seventh  time. 
He  preached  every  day  at  Boston  from  the  17th  to  the  20th 
of  Sept.,  1770;  then  travelled  to  Portsmouth,  und  preached 
daily  till  the  29th.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  29th,  he  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Boston,  preached  nt  Exeter  in  the  open 
air,  continued  his  discourse  nearly  two  hours,  went  to  bed  on 
Saturday  night  complaining  of  an  oppression  of  the  lungs, 
and  on  Sunday  morning  at  six  o'clock  expired  in  a  fit  of 
asthma.  An  astonishing  circumstance  in  connection  with 
his  death  is  related  in  Stcvens's  History  of  Met/toil  i«m.  The 
ball  of  the  house  in  which  he  died  was  crowded  with  people 
as  he  was  going  up  to  bed  the  last  night  of  his  life.  Re- 
luctantly leaving  them,  saying  he  could  not  speak  a  word, 

lie  paused  nt  the  top  of  the  staircase  and  delivered  a st 

solemn  address.  "  His  voice  flowed  on  until  the  candle 
which  ho  held  in  his  hand  burned  away  and  went  out  in 
its  socket."  This  incident,  not  related  in  any  of  the  me- 
moirs of  Whitefield,  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Stevens 
by  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  whose  house 
he  died. 

Whitefield's  dramatic  power  was  amazing.  "Aye,  sure," 
said  an  old  miin  who  heard  him,  "he  was  a  jolly  brave 
man  ;  and  what  a  look  he  had  as  ho  put  out  bis  right  hand 
to  rebuke  a  disturber  who  tried  to  stop  him  under  a  pear 
tree  !  The  man  had  been  threatening  and  noisy,  but  he 
could  not  stand  the  look.  Off  he  rode,  and  Whitefield  said, 
'There  he  goes:  empty  barrels  make  most  din.'"  His 
voice  was  marvellously  varied,  and  he  ever  had  it  at 
command — an  organ,  a  flute,  a  harp,  all  in  one.  His 
intellectual  powers  were  not  of  a  high  order,  but  bo  had 
an  abundance  of  that  ready  talent  which  makes  the 
popular  preacher;  and  beyond  all  natural  endowments 
there  was  in  his  ministry  the  power  of  evangelical  truth, 
and,  as  his  converts  believed,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  fi  vols.  (1771).  Dr. 
Gillies  wrote  memoirs  of  his  life  and  character  (1772) ;  the 
Rev.  Robert  Philip  wrote  another  biography  of  him  in 
1837;  and  in  1866  a  book  appeared  by  I.  R.  Andrews, 
under  the  title  of  George  }VhitefieUt,  a  Lit/lit  i-isinrj  in  Ob- 
scurity. The  best  description  of  Whitefield's  personal  pe- 
culiarities will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  W.  Jay's  Memoirs  of 
Cornelius  Winter.  On  Sept.  30, 1870,  there  was  a  centennial 
anniversary  of  Whitcfield's  death  at  Ncwburyport,  Mass., 
when  an  elaborate  commemorative  discourse  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns ;  a  public  meeting  was  subsequently 
held,  and  several  relics  of  the  great  preacher  were  exhibited 
on  the  occasion.  JOHN  STOUGHTOX. 

Whitefield  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liverpool,  England, 
Nov.  3,  1770;  received  a  good  education;  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  ;  studied  divinity  with 
Ambroisc  Marechal ;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
1809;  settled  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  1817,  as  minister  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  and  succeeded  Archbishop  Marechal  May 
25,  1828.  D.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  19,  1834. 

Whitefish.     See  APPENDIX. 

White  Flux.     See  FLUX. 

White'ford,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     P.  1427. 

White  Fri'ars,  an  ancient  precinct  in  London,  Eng., 
between  Fleet  street  and  the  Thames,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  church  of  the  Carmelite  monks,  or  "  White  Friars," 
founded  by  Sir  Richard  Grey  in  1241.  Salisbury  Court, 
Whitefriars  (see  AI.SATIA),  enjoyed  for  centuries  the  privi- 
lege!) of  a  sanctuary — at  first  for  criminals,  and  subsequently 
for  debtors  only — until  1697.  Whitefriars  Theatre  was  a 
flourishing  institution  during  most  of  the  dramatic  career 
of  Shakspeare  (1580-1613),  but  was  pulled  down  at  the 
latter  date. 

White  Gnu/powder,  a  compound  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash 3  parts,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  1  part,  and  white 
sugar  1  part,  each  pulverized  and  carefully  mixed.  It  ex- 
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pl.ides  tVoni  percussion,  friction,  the  touch  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  a  red  hot  iron.  It  i.  very 
violent  in  its  elfecls.  and  its  preparation  is  dangerous.  It 
is  of  no  industrial  value. 

White  Hall,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Greene  co.,  III.  p  of  v 
IL'iMl  :  of  tp.  KiOO. 

\\liltc  liall,   p.-v.,   Mn-kcgon  co..  Mich.,  ,,„   . 
nnd  Michigan    Lake   Sh  .re    It.   U.,  ami  on  the  I-.  -I,., re  of 
White    Lake,    :>    miles    from    Luke    .Michigan,  contain-    ., 
churches,  a  graded  public  school.   I   I, .ink.  L1  holds.  1  news- 
paper, 1  tannery,  a  wagon  factory,  and  a  number  of  shing!.- 
and  lath  mills.    The  village  wa*  incorporated  In  i 
ML'.  C'.  1'.  NKAKIMSS.  Ki>.  ••  Finn  M." 

Whitehall,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  N.  V.,  :,| 
the  liead  ol  <  'bain plain  ('anal,  and  on  Ucussclacr  and  Sara 
toga  and  New  York  and  Canada  K.  I;...  at  (he  S.  end  of 
Lake  ( 'hamplain.  contains  ..  chinches,  an  eM-idl..|,t  graded 
school,  line  water-power,  4  banks,  2  newspapers.  I  tian-- 
portation  companies,  an  opera-house,  gasworks,  ;;  hoteU.  ',) 
lumber  yards.  '.'>  saw-mills,  1  door  and  1  moulding  t,u  t..t\. 
"  shipyards.  2  grist-mills,  and  w  .  ,.,|\.  The 

Mlage  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  transportation  by  lake  and 

nal,  boatbuilding,  and  lumber-trade.  I',  of  \ ."  4.",22  ;  of 
tp.  ;.:ii!4.  W.  A.  WII.KIXS,  En.  "  TIMES." 

Whitehall,  tp.,  Lehigh  eo.,  Pa.     P.  3318. 

Whitehall,  tp.,  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1516. 

Whitehall,  tp.,  Albernarle  co.,  Va.     P.  4749. 

White'haven,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Irish  Sea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Sol  way 
Frith,  is  well  built,  finely  situated,  and  has  a  good  harbor, 
with  slips  and  drydocks  for  building  and  repairing  ships. 
It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  cordage,  iron-smelting 
works  and  foundries,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  coal 
from  the  rich  collieries  in  its  neighborhood.  P.  18,446. 

White  Ha'ven,  p.-b.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  1321. 

White'head  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1715;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  1742;  wrote  the  trage- 
dies The  Rowan  Father  (1750)  and  Creusa,  King  of  Athens 
(1754),  a  comedy,  The  School  for  Lovers  (1762),  a  farce, 
The  Trip  to  Seotlantl  (1770),  and  a  number  of  poems  now 
forgotten,  but  which  procured  him  the  honor  of  being  ap- 
pointed poet-laureate  on  the  death  of  Cibber  (1757).  He 
resided  many  years  in  the  family  of  Lord  and  Lady  Jer- 
sey, first  as  tutor  to  their  son,  whom  he  accompanied  1754- 
56  on  a  European  tour,  and  obtained  in  1755,  through  Lady 
Jersey,  the  post  of  secretary  and  registrar  of  the  order  of 
the  liath.  D.  Apr.  14,  1785. 

Whitehead  (WILLIAM),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  June  12,  1840,  in 
Pennsylvania;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860; 
became  lieutenant  in  1862,  commander  in  1874;  served  on 
the  iron-clad  Passaie  in  many  fights  with  the  forts  and 
batteries  defending  Charleston  harbor  in  1863  and  1864, 
and  commended  in  official  despatches. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Whitehead  (WILLIAM  ADEE),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
Feb.  19,  1810  ;  was  collector  of  customs  at  Key  West,  Fla., 
1830-38;  has  since  been  an  officer  of  the  New  Jersey  R.  R. 
Co.  and  other  railroad  enterprises ;  is  a  resident  of  New- 
ark, where  he  is  an  officer  of  an  insurance  company,  and 
has  been  since  1871  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  New 
Jersey  normal  school.  Author  of  East  Jersey  under  the 
Proprietary  Governments  (1846),  Early  History  uf  Perth 
Amboy  (1856),  of  papers  in  the  Proceeding*  of  the  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
boundary-lines  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  settlement  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  biography  of  Gov.  William  Franklin,  and  other 
topics  of  local  history  ;  edited  The  Papers  of  Lewis  Morris, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  1738  to  Hlft,  with  a  memoir  (New 
York,  1852),  and  prepared  an  Index  to  the  New  Jersey  Co- 
lonial Documents. 

White  House,  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  (See  WASHINGTON  CITY.) 

White  House,  p.-v.,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  45  miles  W.  of  New  York  City,  has 
2  churches,  good  schools,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  horn  goods 
factory,  marble-works,  and  1  furniture  manufactory.  Large 
numbers  of  live-stock  are  shipped  from  this  place  annu- 
ally. A.  J.  SHAMPANORE,  ED.  "FAMILY  CASKET." 

White  House,  tp.,  Robeson  eo.,  N.  C.    P.  684. 

White'house  (HENRY  JOHN),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in 
New  York  City  in  Aug.,  1803 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege 1821,  and  at  the  (Episcopal)  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  1824;  took  orders  1824;  was  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  church,  Rochester,  1829-44,  and  of  St. 
Thomas's,  New  York,  1844-51 ;  consecrated  assistant  bish- 
op of  Illinois  Nov.  20,  1851 ;  succeeded  to  that  see  on  the 
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tion,  for  which  purpose 

compOM  a  lotnbte  ult,  or  by  expo.ing  plate,  of  cart  hS 
to  the  jomt  action  of  th.  vapour  aUue  «ld,  .,,'23 
carmniic  wid. 

»  hite'ly,  p.-T.  and  tp.,  Greene  eo..  Pa.    p.  m 

*  Wlylfn!°Cke  '""•>'»"""•  >'•  »'  .xland. 

Aug.  2,  ISO.,,  sun  of  Sir  .lami-.  .  I  ,,  (,,.  „„..„.  m 

justice  of  the  king1,  bench  ;  educated ., 
School  and  at  St.  John',  i  .  |rft  B|ik»_. 

a  degree:  ,tu.lii..|  law  at  the  Middle  Temple;  ...  *•. 
ployed  in  a  subordinate  legal  rapaeiir  at  the  imiiearhmmt 
ofthedukeofltuckingham  162o;  wa.  el«tM  to  IbTuT, 
Parliament  Ift40  ;  wan  chairman  of  th*  eommitte*  for  eon- 
ducting  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  ol 
:ui'l  drew  up  the  charge*  upon  which  it  w»i  bated;  wu  a 
Parliamentary  commi«>ioner  to  treat  with  Chirk*  I.  at 
Oxford,  1641-42:  wa«  deputy  lieutenant  of  Buckingham, 
shire  and  Oxfordshire:  aided  Hampden  in  difpening  the 
commissioners  of  array  at  Wallington,  and  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  Brentford  1642 ;  wan  a  member  of  toe  W»»t. 
minster  Alterably  of  divine*  1(4.1,  and  opposed  the  ado*. 
tion  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline;  ll«niai« 
governor  of  Windsor  11.44;  rescued  from  di.periloa  the 
royal  library  and  cabinet  of  medal-:  opposed  the  Self  l>r 
nying  ordinance;  wa«  a  commissioner  of  admiralty  lJ4i( 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  sent  to  I'xbridge  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  peace  1645:  wan  one  of  Ike  e»n«li. 
sioners  of  the  great  seal  1<!4»,  hut  refuted  to  take  part  in 
the  trial  of  the  king,  which  he  disapproved  :  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  Queen  C'hrmina  of 
Sweden  Sept.,  1653;  was  created  by  her  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Amartha  (whence  he  is  sometimes  cull. 
became  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  l«55,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  1856.  and  one  of  Cromwell',  lords 
Dec.,  1657 ;  was  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  to  Richard 
Cromwell,  whom  he  assisted  in  dethroning;  president  c.f 
the  council  of  state  during  the  interregnum,  and  retired  at 
the  Restoration  to  his  estate  at  Chill. m  Park,  Wiltshire, 
where  he  d.  Jan.  28,  1676.  He  left  in  MS.  an  autobiography 
and  several  other  works.  Of  these  there  were  printed  hit 
Memorial*  of  English  Affair*,  or  an  /tittorirttt  Xerownl  "/' 
irhttt  panned  from  the  Beginning  nf  thr  JteiyH  •>(  A"»wy 
t'harlet  I.  lo  the  Reparation  of  King  Churlei  II.  (1681; 
new  ed.  17:!2 ;  last  ed.,  Oxford.  4  vol..,  1S52I,  a  Journal  of 
tie  Sireniih  Emlxi,*i/  (2  vols..  1772;  newed.,2  vols.,  184J), 
and  other  historical  and  juridical  treatises. 

White  Marsh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co..  Pa. 
P.  3151. 

White  .Moun'tains,  a  group  of  peaks  in  the  counties 
of  Coos,  Carroll,  and  Orafton,  X.  II..  usually  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Appalachian  system.  They  stand  on  a  plateau 
whence  flow  the  Saco,  Pemigewasset,  Ammonoorae,  and 
other  rivers.  The  western  portion  of  the  group  it  known 
as  the  FBAXOOXIA  Mnr\Ttiv>  (which  see).  The  White 
Mountains  proper  culminate  in  Mount  Washington,  the 
highest  peak  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
excepting  Mitchell's  High  Dome  in  North  Carolina.  lu 
height  is  6288  feet.  Mount  Jefferson  reaches  57»4  feet ; 
Mount  Adams,  5714;  Mount  Madison,  5365;  Mount  I'lay. 
555.1 ;  Mount  Monroe,  5384,  besides  many  others  of  lexer 
height.  Of  the  Franconia  group,  the  only  one  exceeding 
5000  feet  is  Mount  La  Fayette.  5JM  feet  high.  The  area 
of  the  whole  is  more  than  800  tq.  m.  The  While  U 
tains  constitute  a  favorite  •summer  resort,  and  are  remark, 
able  for  their  wild  and  varied  scenery.  They  are  iMdll; 
accessible  by  several  railroad  routes,  and  arc  well  provld< 
with  hotels  and  roads.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
sights  of  this  region  is  the  railway  by  which  a  locomotive 
climbs  Mount  Washington,  rising  3625  feet  ii 

White  Oak,  tp.,  Franklin  eo..  Ark.    I 

White  Oak,  lp.,  Jefferson  co..  Ark.     P.  ! 

White  Oak,  tp.,  El  Dorado  eo.,  Cal.    P.  751. 
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White  Oak,  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.     P-  532. 

White  Oak,  ]>.-v.  and  tp.,  Mahaska  co.,  la.     P.  1032. 

White  Oak,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.     P.  B85. 

White  Oak,  p.-v.  :mil  tp..  Ingham  CD.,  Mich.     P.  979. 

White  Oak,  tp.,  Harrison  <•"••  -M"-     l>-  s"-- 

White  Oak,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Mo.     P.  1357. 

While  Oak,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bladen  co.,  N.  C.     P.  12G5. 

While  Oak,  tp.,  Carteret  co.,  X.  C.     P.  842. 

White  Oak,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  N.  C.     P.  959. 

>\  l,itc  Oak,  tp.,  Wake  oo.,  X.  C.     P.  IfiSO. 

White  Oak,  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.     P.  1052. 

White  Oaks,  tp.,  Onslow  co..  X.  C.     P.  1280. 

White  Oak  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lafayette  CO., 
Wis.  1>.  540. 

White  Pig'con,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich. 
1'.  of  v.  922;  of  tp.  1888. 

White  Pine,  county  of  E.  Nevada,  bordering  on  Utah. 
The  surface  is  a  high  plateau,  crossed  X.  and  S.  by  hill* 
and  valleys.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  minsrata,  especially 
in  silver;' sonic  of  the  soil  is  arable,  anil  inindi  of  it  ndapte  1 
fur  pasturage.  Staples,  hay,  potatoes,  and  wool.  Up  to 
1S7II  the  silver-mines  were  largely  worked,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  partially  abandoned,  and  the  population 
.lr -reused  by  nearly  two-thirds  between  IsTI)  and  lS7."i. 
Cap.  Hamilton.  Area,  6720  sq.  in.  P.  in  1870,  7189. 

White  Plain,  tp.,  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1342. 

White  Plains,  p.-v.,  Greene  co.,  Ga.     P.  374. 

White  Plain§,  p.-v.  and  tp..  semi-cap,  of  Westchester 
.-.,..  N.  Y..  1,11  Harlem  11.  R..  25  miles  X.  E.  of  New  York 
City,  has  2  banks.  4  schools,  6  churches,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
Ami-rii-an  Revolution,  in  which  the  British  under  Gen. 
llnwe  drove  the  Americans  from  Chattcrton  Hill.  W.  of 
I'ninx  River,  with  a  loss  to  the  latter  of  180  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  Oct.  I'M,  177".  The  centennial  anniversary 
wa-  celebrated  in  1876.  P.  2630. 

White  Post,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     P.  785. 

White  Post,  p.-v.,  Greenway  tp.,  Clarko  co.,  Va.  P. 
192. 

White  Riv'er  rises  by  several  heads  in  the  Ozark  Hills 
of  Washington  and  Madison  cos.,  Ark.,  takes  a  circuit  of 
100  miles  in  Missouri,  returns  to  Arkansas,  and  after  a 
course  of  some  900  miles  reaches  the  Mississippi  River  at 
a  point  15  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  into 
which  a  part  of  its  waters  are  discharged.  It  is  navigable 
by  large  steamboats  to  Batesville,  Ark.,  380  miles. 

White  River,  in  Indiana,  rises  by  two  forks.  The  E. 
or  Driftwood  fork  (called  also  Blue  River),  flowing  from 
Henry  co.,  is  250  miles  long,  and  is  navigated  to  Rockford. 
The  W.  fork,  the  longer  arm,  rises  in  Randolph  co.,  and 
crosses  the  State.  It  is  300  miles  long,  and  is  navigable 
at  high  water  150  miles  to  Martinsville.  The  main  stream 
is  50  miles  long,  and  flows  into  the  Wabash  opposite  Mount 
Carmel,  111. 

White  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Newaygo  co.,  and 
after  a  S.  W.  course  reaches  White  Lake,  which  extends 
ea-tward  from  Lake  Michigan  like  an  estuary  or  bay. 

White  River,  in  Vermont,  rises  in  Addison  co.,  and 
after  a  devious  course  falls  into  the  Connecticut  River  at 
White  River  Junction.  This  stream  and  its  brandies  afford 
fine  water-power. 

White  River,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ark.     P.  1315. 

White  River,  tp.,  Independence  co.,  Ark.     P.  1472. 

White  River,  tp.,  Izard  co.,  Ark.     P.  366. 

White  River,  tp.,  Prairie  co.,  Ark.     P.  997. 

White  River,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ark.     P.  1545. 

White  River,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ark.    P.  60. 

White  River,  Woodruff  co.,  Ark.     P.  944. 

White  River,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tulare  co.,  Cal.     P.  120. 

White  River,  tp.,  Gibson  co.,  Ind.    P.  2174. 

White  River,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.     P.  2047. 

White  River,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1755. 

White  River,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ind.     P.  4069. 

White  River,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.  P. 
1452. 

White  River,  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mo.     P.  756. 

White  River  Junction,  p.-v.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt. 

White  Rock,  tp.,  Franklin  co..  Ark.     P.  280. 

White  Rock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  111.     P.  999. 

White  Rock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Mich.     P.  270. 

White  Rock,  tp.,  McDonald  co.,  Mo.     P.  344. 


White's,  tp.,  Blount  co.,  Ala.     P.  252. 

White's,  tp.,  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1025. 

Whites'boro',  v.,  Whitestown  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  904. 

Whites'borough,  p.-v.,  Grayson  co.,  Tex. 

Whites'burg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ala.  P. 
2937. 

Whitesburg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Letcher  co.,  Ky. 

White's  Creek,  tp.,  Bladen  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1440. 

White  Sea,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  pene- 
trates into  European  Russia  for  a  distance  of  .".SO  miles. 
with  a  breadth  of  from  30  to  150  miles.  It  is  frozen  from, 
October  to  May,  and  is  rich  in  herring  and  cudlish. 

White  Shoals,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lee  co.,  Va.     P.  2750. 

White'side  (JAMES),  LL.I)..  b.  at  Dclaeny,  county 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  ISOfi;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin:  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  IS.'IO;  IM-I-UUM-  i|urrii's 
counsel  IS  12  :  was  counsel  for  Daniel  O'Conncll  1st:',.  :md 
for  Smith  O'Brien  and  Thomas  F.  Meagher  1SJS;  repre- 
sented Knniskillen  in  Parliament  1851-59:  was  subse- 
quently chosen  for  the  University  of  Dublin  1859-6C  ;  was 
BoUoitor-general  for  Ireland  in  the  Derby  cabinet,  and  a 
bencher  of  the  King's  Inns  1M52;  attorney-general  ami 
privy  councillor  in  the  second  Derby  cabinet  !S5S-5't,  and 
also  in  the  third  ISIi5-6(i,  and  became  lord  chief  ju^ieo  of 
Ireland  1866.  Author  of  The  L«v  ,,f  Si»i  Pritu  (isiin, 
ftuli/  in  tin-  Xlm-triiiih  t'l-iitnrii  (3  vol?.,  1848),  The  I'lViW- 
tinlii  nf  thr  KtiTliill  CVftf(1849),  Till-  /,(/'.•  mill  Ilintl,  nf  the 
Irinfl  I'ni-tiii  mi  nt  (ISO.'l),  and  A'sxay.i  Km/  j^trtiirc*,  Ilintori- 
cnl  miff  Literary  (ISli'.i). 

White'sides,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  separated  frmn 
Iowa  bv  Mississippi  River,  intersected  by  Rock  River,  ;m«l 
traversed  by  Chicago  and  North-western  and  Rockford 
Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  The  surface  is  level, 
with  considerable  woodland  ;  soil  fertile.  There  arc  s:i\\  - 
mills,  planing-mills,  tlonr-mills.  and  manufactures  ofairri- 
cultural  implements,  carriages,  furniture,  gloves,  and  wnol- 
len  goods.  Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  very  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Morrison.  Area,  730  sq.  m.  P.  27,503. 

White's  School'house,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  Ala.     P.  120. 

White's  Store,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Anson  co.,  X.  C.  P. 
1358. 

White'stone,  p.-v.,  Queens  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the  N.  end 
of  Long  Island,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Now  York  City,  has  4 
churches,  4  good  schools,  savings  bank,  several  tinware 
manufactories,  hotels,  an  excellent  harbor,  and  in  its  immr- 
diate  vicinity  are  the  U.  S.  fortifications  at  Willctt's  Point 
and  (Fort  Schuyler)  on  Throgg's  Point,  commanding  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Now  York  harbor.  P.  1907. 

CrtAs.  W.  SMITH.  En.  '*  HrcnAi.ii." 

Whitestone,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Va.     P.  2078. 

Whites'town,  p.-v.,  Boone  co.,  Ind. 

Whitestown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  4339. 

Whitestown,  tp.,  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     P.  (i;)7. 

White  Sul'phur,  tp.,  Greenbrier  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  976. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  p.-v.,  Greenbrier  co.,  West 
Va.,  on  Howard's  Creek  and  on  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
227  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  is  a  celebrated  summer  resort 
on  account  of  a  mineral  spring,  the  waters  having  been 
employed  medicinally  since  1778.  There  are  hotels  capable 
of  accommodating  1500  guests,  and  the  place  is  con- 
veniently located  for  access  to  the  Red.  Salt,  and  Blue 
Sulphur  Springs,  which  are  distant  from  2H  to  40  miles. 

Whites'ville,  p.-v.,  Daviess  co.,  Ky.     P.  257. 

White  Swell'ing,  the  popular  name  for  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  (for  which  see  SCROFULA). 

White'throat,  the  Si//rin  tnnliitii,  or  I'm-i-iu-n  eiutrta, 
a  very  abundant  European  warbler  whose  song  is  rather 
sweet  and  very  energetic.  It  is  a  favorite  cage-bird,  five 
and  a  half  inches  in  length,  colored  reddish  and  whitish- 
brown,  with  a  throat  of  pure  white.  There  are  several 
other  warblers  called  whitethroat  in  England. 

White'ville,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     P.  G13. 

Whiteville,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ark.     P.  314. 

Whitcville,  v.,  Union  tp.,  Montgomery  co..  Ind.  P.  129. 

Whiteville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Columbus  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  of  v.  104;  of  tp.  2020. 

Whiteville,  v.,  Hardcman  co.,  Tenn.     P.  SO. 

White'wash,  a  preparation  of  slaked  lime,  thinned  to 
a  milky  consistence,  and  used  for  whitening  walls.  Skim- 
med milk,  glue,  zinc-sulphate,  tallow,  and  various  pig- 
ments arc  sometimes  added.  Some  of  them  form  insoluble 
compounds  with  lime,  and  thus  add  to  the  permanency  of 
the  wash. 
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Whitc'water,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  ln.l.     p.  I  |r,r. 
White  Water,  p.-v.,  Franklin  t],.,  Wayne  .•„.,  I,,(|.    p. 
141. 

Whitewutrr,  ip.,  Duhuque  co..  [a.     ]>.  HJO. 
W  llitrXVIltrr,  tp..  lii-and    I  i  MI,.!,.      p.  .-,|n. 

Whitewater,  (p..  Win.  ma,  co.,  Minn.     }'.  i 
Whitewater,  tp..  Cap*  Hi™-.  lean  co..  Mo.     1'.  122(5. 
Whitewiiter,  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  n.     p. 
Whitewutrr,  ip.,  (ici.nce  oo,  s.  c.     p.  .,:-,;. 

»  lliteUlltlT,  p.  V.  and  tp.,  Waliv.,rt!i  .-.,..  \Vi«.,  ,,n 
Whitewater  Kivcr  and  rhi:-a;_">  .Milwaukee  ;,,,  I 

K.  I!..  '>  I  miles  S.  \\'.  ot'  .Milwaukee,  cont.iin-  II  '•imrvln-«. 

tin-  State   n«i)  lu.i  1   -ehi.ol.  1    bank,  '.I  I'll' 

annlaeim).  1   papcr-mili.  a  ua-_'.,  n  factory,  I  newspaper, 
irnituri'  ami  sa-li  anil  door  ('actinic-.     Piineip.tl  bu-ine--. 

heat-  and  stock-raising.     1'.  n>.i. 

i:.  n.  Obi,  1:11.  ••  itKtusmt." 

Wliilnviiter  River,   in    Indiana,  it   f.irnn-  1  by  two 
forks  (Ihi1.   K.   an  I    \\'.l.  which   uniii>  at    I'.Hmkv  ille.     The 
rulers   Ohio.   an.)  joins   (lie  tlivat    Miami   i;  mile-. 
from  its  iMoutli.      Lm-,'tli  t  i  remotest  source,  100  miles. 

M  'hitewatcr  River,  in  the  S.  H.  ..I  .Missouri  and  the 
X.  K.  nl'  Arkansas,  originates  in  Cape  Qinrd*M  BO,,  Mo.. 
Hows  southward  ami  join-  ihi-  complicated  lake  airl  river 
system  iif  the  S.  K.  "1  that  Stato,  and  after  a  course  of  250 
mile-i  in  waters  are  for  the  most  part  discharged  into  St. 
Francis  River  in  Arkan 

White  Whnle,  the  popular  English  designation  fnrthc 
IMphinidir  of  the  genus  !>!•//,  li  ;,  ,„/,/,  -,-,1.1.  «  h 
type  of  a  peculiar  sub-family,  represented  liy  itself  and  tlie 
(|iiiie  'lis-imilar  genus  Jfonm/ojj.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
more  iliau  one  species  (itefpftfooplertis  l»l>"fu\. 
although  snme  authors  (e.  g.  Cope)  have  differentiated 
several.  The  type,  whether  generic  or  specific,  is  common 
to  all  Ilie  niirthern  sea-,  and  on  the  eastern  const  of  North 
Ameriea  extends  southward  at  least  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  where  it  is  tolerably  abundant.  The  form 
lally  similar  to  that  of  the  common  porpoise,  but 
I  is  rounded  forward  and  the  cervical  region  has 
iM-action;  the  teeth  in  the  adult  are 
generally  about  22  in  the  upper  and  8  in  the  lower  jaw 
(^  X  2)  ;  no  dorsal  lin  is  developed,  and  hence  the  name 
l><'!j,li  >n>i/,t<<ritn  —  {.  e.  "porpoise  without  a  fin;"  the  color 
is  n  spotless  white,  and  to  this  peculiarity  the  popular 
name  alludes.  Specimens  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
twenty  feet,  or  even  more,  but  the  average  is  perhaps 
about  thirteen  feet.  The  animals  frequently  ascend  a  con- 
-i  In  able  distance  up  large  rivers  (r.  rj.  the  St.  Law- 
rence). They  often  associate  together  in  troops,  but 
are  also  observed  "  in  lines  of  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  abreast,  or  more  frequently  in  single  tile, 
spouting  irregularly,"  and  showing  little  of  the  form 
above  water.  "When  undulating  along  in  this  man- 
ner" they  often  make  "a  noise  at  the  moment  of 
coming  to  the  surface  to  respire  which  may  be  likened 
to  the  faint  lowing  of  an  ox,  but  the  strain  is  not  so 

:rolungi'd."     (XritiiiHiiin.)     They  are  captured  with 
ar|n>ons  and  lances,  as  in  ordinary  whaling,  as  well 
as  in  nets.     On  the  north-western  coast  of  America 
"laiLje    numbers   are    captured   by    the   natives   of 
those  coasts,  and  the  oil  obtained  is  to  them  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce.     In  winter  the  fat  of  the  white  whale 
is    considered   a   luxurious   dish    for  the   table,   and    the. 
lean  flesh  supplies  ample  food  for  the  sledge-  dogs."   I  >'*  "<«- 
mini.)  TIIEOIIOIIE  fllLL. 

White'wood,  a  name  given  in  the  V.  S.  to  the  wood 

of  the  Ti'i.ti-  TIIKK  (which  see).  The  bark  of  Caarlln  "Hm 
(see  CANELLA  ALBA)  is  called  whitcwood  bark.  Other 
whiteuoods  are  I'ittonporum  liicolur,  of  Australia,  etc., 
Oi-i  'K/'t/,/,!!'-  ft  i<>-<i.<-tf!'<n,  l.ii'fitHin-iii  I'ttttersoni,  Tecoma  lett- 
co.ry/oM,  and  many  other  trees,  mostly  tropical. 

Whit'field,  county  of  N.W.  Georgia,  bordering  on  Ten- 
ncs  in-,  bounded  K.  by  Conasauga  River,  and  traversed  by 
Selma  Rome  and  Dalton,  Western  and  Atlantic,  and  East 
Tennessee  Virginia,  and  Georgia  K.  Rs.  ;  surface  hilly,  but 
with  some  fertile  valleys.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
wool.  Cap.  Dalton.  Area,  286  sq.  in.  P.  10,117. 

Whitfield  (HENRY),  b.  in  England  in  1S9T;  son  of  »n 
eminent  lawyer,  received  a  university  education,  and  stud- 
ied law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  was  minister  of  Ockley,  Surrey,  where 
he  sheltered  a  number  of  Puritan  ministers  during  the  per- 
sc.-niiiin  by  Archbishop  Laud,  from  which  he  ultimately 
Buffered  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  read  in 
church  the  It<»>/,-  nf  Sports  ;  came  to  New  Haven  1637  ;  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  (iuilford.  Conn.  (Ifl.T.M.  where  his 
house,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  U.  S.,  is  still  standing  (1ST6)  : 
made  a  liberal  use  of  a  handsome  fortune,  and  was  esteemed 
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great  rigor;  obtained  a  deem  again*!  liWtj  of  i.nntinr 
June,  1585;  became  |irivy  ci.uncilli.r  I 
nificcnt  hospiul  and  grammar  MDOO!  . 
took  part  in  the  conference*  at  II  i  j»n    |(«i 

LI.  at  Lambeth  Palu 
were  edited  for  the  Pml 
'•  >  by  Rev.  John  A 
George  Paulo  (1612)  and 

W  hit'ing,  or  Prepared  Chalk,  chalk  freed  froa 
impurities  by  clutriation,  or  pulveriialioa  aad  awpcaalaB 
of  the  finer  and  purer  |iarticle>  in  water,  trout  which  Uwr 
.separate  on  ptanding  :  u«ed  a«  a  waler-eolor  piicnnit  and 
for  coating  paper,  alto  u  a  polirhinf-nowdw  i 
uietali,  like  (liver  and  braat. 

U  biting,  a  European  flih  of  the  family  Uodidv  aad 
genus  Merlnni/u.,  related   lo  the  true  cudhihri. 
them,  the  body  is  moderately  elongated  and  eorert 
small  tcales  ;  the  head  conn-  ;  tin-  uiuuth  deeply  cl< 
upper  jaw  longest;  the  teeth  in  bandi  in  Ih*  upper  and 
lower  jaw  and  on  the  vmncr.  but  absent  on  the  palatine-  : 
the  dorsals  three  and  the  anali  two;  it  diflen  from  the 
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The  Whiting. 

true  codfishes  especially  In  that  no  barbel  i*  derelnped  at 

the  chin :  the  color  above  is  very  dark  and  almort  alack, 

and  below  grayish;  a  black  (pot  \i  derelo|>ed  in  the  axil 

of  the  pectoral  lin.     The  upeoie*  Is  efteened  for  th. 

lence  of  its  flesh,  which  in  raid  to  rarpan  In  dtlicarr  that 

of  any  other  representative  of  the  family. 

whiteness  of  its  flaky  uiuwlc*.  added  to  il«  extraox 

ness  as  an  article  of  food,  reeoinmcnd«  it  particular!/  lo 

invalids  who  are  unable  to  digert  more  n>\> 

(  Yurrtll.)     It  U  quite  common  in  the  «»«•  of  Norther* 

Europe,  and   is   ti.-hed   t"r  throughout  alni' 

year,  but  is  more  abundant  in  winter,  alien  it  approach** 

the  shore— it  is  believed,  to  spawn.    lU  evere*. 

about  twelve  or  sixteen  inches,  with  a  weight  of  » 

and  a  half,  although  it  sometime*  attain*  a  weight 

or  four  pounds.     It  is  a  vorociou.  flub,  and  " 

criminatcly  any  of  the  MolluMa.  worm^  .mall  I  ru,Ueaie. 

ami  yoiini  Wm."     "H  "Pl"-a«  '«  f"f" 

but  shifts  its  ground  frequently  in  the  pursuit  of  I 

ous  fry  of  other  fl.be,,  upon  which  it  prim-ipally  ...b.. 

(  Yawll.)   Although  reiwaledly  claimed  to  bean  inhalrtlant 

of  the  American  coa»t.  it  ha<  not  yet  been  foond  I 

the  hake  ( .l/<Wuc.'««  i.'Wnr..)  having  been  misUken  hi 

it.    On  some  parts  of  the  coast  the  name  "  wailing     ..  al« 

„,.,,,„  ,!„.  .If-f-Vfrr,.  «6W««.,n..r.gen, 
astheKiXBmH(which«>e). 
M  biting,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co..  M 
\\  hiting,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  AddUon  co.,  VL    P.  4S». 
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WHETING— WHITMAN. 


Whiting  I  HKNIIY).  b.  nt  Lancaster,  Mass.,  about  1 ,  .'0 : 
entered  the   I'.S.  armyas   cornet  of  dragoons    180 
chief  quartermaster  of  (i™.  Taylor's  army  .11    Northern 
\|,  (loo,  and  was  hr.-vctt.-d  bri««U«r-gener»l  lor  lerviowU 
Bucua  VUU  Feb.  93,  IMT.     D.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OOuntjof   New    York   several   years   from    IS.-.ll:    displayed 

:   abilitv  in  the  celebrated  trials  of  John  C.  Colt  anil 

M,,iir-.e  1-Mwards;  scr\  ed  a  few  inontlis  as  a  judge  of  the 

supreme  i rt  of  New  York;  returneil  to  the  practice  of 

law  as  counsellor,  seldom  appealing  in  court  :  was  defeated 
as  :in  independent  eandidatc  for  mayor,  and  accumulated 
a  fortune  of  $2.1100,000,  gained  in  nre.it  part  from  a  strect- 
idc.ining  contract.  D.  at  Spuyten  lluyvil  Mar.  10.  1872. 

Whiting  (Joitx).  1>.  at  Naylsey,  England,  in  Ki.i.'i:  lin- 
e-am.- a  Quaker  leadi-r:  resided  m:iny  ye.irs  at  Wrington, 
Somcr-ei-hirc.  and  subsequently  at  l.nndon.  where  he  d.  in 
I  7 1".'.  Author  of  many  books  in  defem-e  of  (Juakcrism.  in- 
cluding vigorous  replies  to  George  Keith  (1701 )  and  Cotton 
Mather  (1702),  and  of  .1  Catalogue  of  Friend*'  //<»>/.•»  (1708), 
rcpuhlished  and  enlarged  by  Joseph  Smith  (1867). 

\Vhitins  (SAMiEi.).  b.  in  Boston,  England,  Nov.  20, 
1597,  son  of  John  Whiting,  mayor  of  that  town  ;  educated 
at  Cambridge  University ;  became  a  Puritan  minister:  emi- 
grated to  New  England, arriving  at  Boston.  Mass.,  May  26, 
1636,  and  was  ordained  first  minister  of  Lynn,  Nov.  8  of 
the  same  year,  remaining  there  forty-three  years  until  his 
death.  Dei'-.  11.  1079.  Author  of  a  Latin  oration  pronounced 
at  Harvard  College  1649.  a  Trmliie  an  the  Latt  Judgment 
(1664),  and  of  several  published  sermons. 

Whiting  (W.H.),  U.S.X.,b.  July  8,1843,in  New  York; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1863;  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1867,  lieutenant-commander  in  1868:  served  in  the 
Monongahela  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  commended 
for  "gallantry."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Whiting  (AVn.LIAM),  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Samuel,  b. 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  Mar.  3,  1813;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1833,  and  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School  1838;  beeame  an 
eminent  lawyer  at  Boston  ;  was  solicitorof  the  IT.  S.  war  de- 
partment 1862-65,  andfiveyears  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Historico-Oenealogical  Society.  Author  of  several  legal 
pamphlets,  a  Memoir  of  Rev.  Joseph  Ilitrriin/ton  (1854).  and 
of  a  very  important  and  well-written  treatise  on  The  War- 
Putcera  of  the  President  find  the  Lefjislatire  Power*  of  Oon- 
yre*9  in  Relation  to  Rebellion,  Treason,  and  Slni-fi-i/  (1862), 
which  soon  passed  through  27  eds.  (revised  and  augmented 
1863),  and  was  credited  with  having  had  great  influence 
upon  the  management  of  the  war  department  and  with 
some  important  steps  taken  by  Pres.  Lincoln.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  1872.  D.  at  Boston  June  29,  1873. 

Whiting  (WILLIAM  D.),  IT.  S.  N.,  b.  May  1,  1823,  in 
Massachusetts;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Mar.  1, 
1841  ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  commander  in  1866, 
captain  in  1872;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Vandalia 
in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal;  in  Sept.,  1861,  and  in  1863 
commanded  the  Ottawa  in  many  of  the  fights  with  the  forts 
defending  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Commended  for  "  skill, 
fine  bearing,  and  superior  judgment."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Whiting  (WILLIAM  H.  C.),b.in  Mississippi  1825  ;  grad- 
uat.-d  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  the  head  of  his 
class  July  1, 1845,  when  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers.  Until  1853  he  was  engaged  as  assistant 
in  the  construction  of  the  defences  of  Pensacola  harbor, 
Fla.,  and  in  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  in 
Texas,  of  the  defences  of  San  Francisco  1853-55;  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction  and  repair  of  fortifications  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  improvement  of  various 
rivers  and  harbors  in  that  section,  including  Cape  Fear  and 
Savannah  rivers,  1856-61.  He  resigned  his  commission  of 
captain  of  engineers  Feb.  20,  1861,  to  join  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  in  whose  service  he  became  a  major-general, 
and  commanded  a  division  in  Jackson's  corps  in  1863. 
Fort  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  was  planned 
and  constructed  by  him,  and  in  defence  of  that  work  (Jan., 
1865)  he  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Re- 
moved to  Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor,  where  his 
death  occurred  Mar.  10,  1865. 

Whi'tingham,p.-v.andtp.,Windhamco.,Vt.  P.  1263. 
Whiting  Pout.     Sec  BIB. 
Whi'tinsville,  p.-v.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 


Whit'ley,  county  of  N.  E.  Indiana,  intersected  by  Eel 
U  her,  and  traversed  by  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
K.  R. :  surface  generally  undulating,  soil  fertile.  There 
are  many  saw-mills  and  carriage-factories.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  wheat.  Indian  corn, 
wool,  and  dairv  products.  Cap.  Columbia  City.  Area, 
:;-i  SM.  in.  P.  14,389. 

Whitley,  county  of  S.  E.  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee, and  intersected  by  Cumberland  River,  the  falls  of 
which  arc  in  this  county.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  broken, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Swine,  cattle,  and  sheep  arc  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap.  Whitley  Court- 
house. Area,  450  sq.  m.  P.  8278. 

Whitley  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  WliHIcy  co., 
Ky. 

Whitlcy's,  tp.,  Moultrie  co.,  III.     P.  1280. 

Wliit'low,  better  known  as  Felon,  a  painful  inflam- 
mation of  the  fingers  and  toes,  more  often  affecting  the 
last  joint,  of  the  fingers.  The  felon  may  arise  from  a  l>iral 
bruise;  more  often  it  is  the  result  of  disturbed  and  de- 
teriorated states  of  the  blood.  From  the  latter  causes  a 
number  of  felons  may  develop  successively.  A  point  of 
local  tenderness  and  hardness  is  observed  :  swelling  and 
induration  increase,  with  persistent,  deep-seated  pain,  at 
first  dull,  later  more  severe,  with  sense  of  tension,  and 
ultimately  lancinating  and  throbbing.  The  felon  involves 
the  periosteum,  or  fibrous  sheath  of  the  bone,  and  the  un- 
usual pain  attending  this  condition  is  due  to  the  dense  and 
unyielding  structure  of  the  part  and  the  degeneration  of 
the  inflammatory  exudation  into  pus.  The  periosteum  is 
usually  separated  from  the  bone  by  the  burrowing  pus, 
giving  rise  to  the  sense  of  tension  ;  the  bone,  so  deprived 
of  its  sheath  and  nutritive  vessels,  is  liable  to  die.  dead 
bone  being  a  frequent  sequel  of  felon.  The  constitutional 
disturbance  is  marked,  the  result  of  great  suffering,  the 
local  injury,  and  the  absorption  of  pent-up  pus  into  the 
blood.  When  detected  early,  a  felon  may  sometimes  bo 
dissipated  by  an  ice-pack  or  by  a  small  blister;  more 
often  it  will  progress.  An  early  and  efficient  incision  of 
the  point  of  induration  may  avert  further  suffering  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  much  pus.  Poulticing  is  a  slower 
and  painful  means  of  bringing  the  pus  to  the  surface;  it 
should  be  evacuated  with  the  knife  as  soon  as  detected. 
Dead  bone  and  stiff  joints  need  never  follow  felon  if  opened 
early.  In  severe  cases  anodynes  may  be  needed  to  secure 
sleep  and  allay  pain  ;  quinine  to  sustain  the  strength  ;  and 
sulphites  to  correct  the  blood  in  recurring  felon. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLAHD  PARKKR. 

Whit'man,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  bordering 
on  Idaho.  It  has  been  formed  since  the  census  of  1X70. 
Cap.  Colfax.  Area,  about  3000  sq.  in. 

Whitman  (BERNARD),  b.  at  East  Bridgcwater,  Mass., 
in  1796:  educated  at  Harvard,  and  beeame  pastor  of  the 
Second  (Unitarian)  church  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  1S26.  1). 
at  Waltham  in  1834.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  "  I'ni- 
tarian  controversy,"  publishing  Two  Letters  on  f{<'lii/it>nK 
Liberty  (1830),  Village  Set-mom,  (1832),  Fi-imd/y  Letftn  to 
a  Univei'Ktiliftt  on  Divine  lleip«rdx  and  Punishment!  (1833), 
and  many  single  sermons  and  addresses. 

Whitman  (EZEKIEL),  b.  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Mar.  9, 1776;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1795 :  settled  in 
Maineas  a  lawyer  1799,  residing  at  Portland  from  1S07  :  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1809-11,  1817-21,  and  1821-23,  of 
the  executive  council  1815-16,  and  of  the  constitutional 
convention  1819;  chief-justice  of  common  pleas  1S22-41, 
and  of  the  superior  court  1841-48.  D.  at  East  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1866.  Author  of  A  Genealogy  of  the  De- 
iccndantt  of  John  Whitman  (1832). 

Whitman  (JASON),  brother  of  Bernard,  b.  at  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  in  1799  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1825  ;  studied 
theology :  was  pastor  of  Unitarian  churches  at  Saco,  Me., 
1830-34,  at  Portland  1835-45,  and  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
1845-48,  and  was  general  secretary  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  1834-45.  D.  at  Lexington  Jan.  25, 1848. 
Author  of  a  Memoir  of  his  brother  Bernard  (1837)  and  of 
their  father,  Beacon  John  Whitman  (1843),  and  of  several 
devotional,  moral,  and  religious  treatises,  chiefly  for  the 
young. 

Whitman  (SARAH  HELEN  Power),  b.  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1803  ;  married  in  1828  John  Winslow  Whitman,  a 
lawyer  at  Boston,  who  died  in  1833,  since  which  time  she 
h.is  resided  at  Providence.  Author  of  HOIU-R  nf  Life,  and 
other  Pnemt  (1853),  Edgar  Allanl'oe  and  his  Critic*  (~\  SOO), 
and,  with  her  sister,  ANNA  MARSH  POWER,  of  a  volume  of 
l-'iiiri/  lint/,,, i»  (revised  ed.  1867-68). 

Whitman  (WALT),  b.  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  May  31,  1819;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  City;  learned  the  printing  and 
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Sllli.-ei|iiently    ill.'    carpenter's  trade;    (might   school;   made 

eMended  pedesti  i. in  i  "n  -  thro 

IS  17    I -i:   c.  lite  I   lor  brief  periods  ne«-|.:ii. 

leans   and    at   Hunt  ini'ton.  I..   l.:    ua-a  \.dun|.',-i 

the  QOjpltal*  at  Washington  and  In  Vlrgli  !;,.l  I 

clerkships   in  the   L'OI 'eminent   olli.  , 

id' the  time  from  Isii.ito  I  s7  I  :  llncewhicl 

tilllly   disabled    by   paralysis    he   h  .den, 

N..I.     Author..!'  /.. 

and  TII-U  Hirnlriii  i  IS":!). 

Whit'innrxli  (C  vitoi.m:  Sviwnr.v),  b.  at  Boston,  Ma.-., 
in   IS27:   i-  authoress  of  many  work-   f,r  i 

religious,  moral,  or  educational  ch.u  ad":  ;  h.,    tiihntrd 

to  the  C/irintiiiii  Examiner  an  I  other  m 
editor   '  v.itli    Mi  !,    Anne    K.    Guild;    of   an    ; 

T>Jnable  collection,  Ili/mii*  .,/'//,,-  .1,,,  IS5B-44) 

an  I  lole  editor  of  I;-,,,,, ,--.-  ,,f  tl,,-  Aya  (lsr,7). 

Whit'more,  tp.,  .Macon  eo..  III.     I',  mi. 

\\hitinoir  i  \\II.I.IAM  HKVIIVI,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 

Sept.  li,   IS.'tli:    educated  in  the  Boston  public   ••: 

a  —  ociatcd  with  Mr.  John  \Vard  llean  in  toiindin^  tio'  HtM- 

t,,rii-iil   Mi:,/, i. mi  :    has   been   editor  of  t- 

(,'rli,-,i/,,,/i,-,l/    11,-linli-r  and  of   the    II,, ,,!.!,,    ./.,, 

tributor  In  several  magazines,  chiefly  on  genealogical  and 

historical    subjects,  and   is    a  prominent  "!': 

Kngland  llisiorico  I ienealogical  Society.   Author  ot    I  /.'. ./ 

\ntl-l-    nf    l'',1illilt,'«    *;  l/f,-,l    ill    III,-      Tnirit    ,,f    M,-,tf,:i;l,     .tfllM. 

(1855),  .1  ll,n,,l  I!, ink-  nf  Ai,ii-i-i,'iiii  <;.„, „/'„,,/(  1862),  Tke  \ 

<  ',i>-, ili,  i-   I  Hxtitniuit,  ,1 ,  ,111   /'"Wo/  o/i  it,,   It,  /,/,'„  ,,/'  thf  r'ointil- 

CI-K  of  tin-   Tliirti;ii  Calumet    Salein,  1865),  A'  It,, 

III, i,/i/nf  I/If  lli-ni'i-iiilinituiif  \\'i/li,im  llnlekinminniul  Thnmilt 

OKMr(1865),  Tin-  Element*  of  Heraldry  (l&M),  Tke  Amer- 

i,-,,,i  i!,  n, -,il, ,,/iHt.  1,1'in,/  n  Catalogue  o/ Family  H intoriee  and 

I'lllll  i,-,llil,ll*     l-,l,tt,linin>t    ti,  It,  ,ll,,,jl,-,ll    I,,f',,,,,t'lF,',,,l    I**,,,,/    i,l 

tin-  I'.  A'.,  <iri-iiui/i;l  ckrottologieally  (Albany,  1808;  new  : 
ed.  IS7I),  and  many  brief  genealogies  issued  separately, 
mnon^  which  are  those  of  the  families  Hall,  Whitmore, 
'l'e!n|ile,  liowdoin,  Lane,  Reyner,  Whipplc,  Quincy.  Norton, 
Winthrop,  and  Ayres.  He  has  edited  for  the  1'rince  So- 
ciety Tin-  lliiii-liniHiin  Puperi  (2  vols.,  1865)  and  Tlie  Mi,,. 
moAwetti  Cirll  Lilt  ieSa-1774  (1871),  and  supervised  an 
edition  of  the  Puemt  of  W.  M.  Praed  (1860). 

Whit'ney  (  AIIKI.INK  D.  Train),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
182 1:    married   Seth  D.  Whitney  of  Milton,  Mass.;   has  j 
long  been  a  favorite  contributor  to  magazines,  especially  i 
those   for   the  young.      Author  of  f'ootntrii*  on  thr.  .S'eci«,  n 
/'„.,))   ils.,7).  Mother  G note  fur  Grown  Folk*  (1860),  Tke  \ 

Jloil,  ill  r/,,r,o.".<  (|S(i2).  t-'aith  liiirlmi/'t  tf.WAoo</(1863), 
T/i,-  l,'i,i/,ro,'ihyt,  n  Mori/  uf  Tkrtndi  dud  Thrum*  (1865), 
Ji  Summer  t'u  Lent/*  Ooldtkicaitt't  Life  (18(i6),  r,tii,-«,-e 
,SV>'.. /i./'»  ll:iiinr/n  (1868),  Hitherto,  a  titor,/  of  Yeiterday 
(1869),  Heal  Folia  (1872),  and  other  works. 

Whitney  (AsA),  b.  in  Townsend,  Mass..  Dee.  1,  1791.  I 
His  early  iidvantagcs  of  education  were  limited,  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  sought  employment  in  Boston;  ! 
after  .some  months  returned  home,  and  after  attending 
school  for  a  time  entered  his  father's  blacksmith-shop,  and, 
having  learned  the.  trade,  worked  in  Swansea,  N.  II.,  on 
cotton-mill  machinery  for  two  years  or  more;  in  1813  re- 
moved to  lirattleboro',  Vt.,  and  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
iic--.  'nit  was  burned  out  and  lost  all  his  savings;  removed 
to  Brownsville,  Jefferson  Co.,  \.  Y.,  and  for  the  next  twelve 
years,  in  company  with  Mr.  U.  Walton,  manufactured  cot- 
ton machinery,  nails,  etc.;  in  1826-30  made  the  machinery 
for  a  cotton-mill  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  but  was  unsuccessful:  in  1830  was  appointed  mas- 
ter-machinist in  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  H.  R.  shops, 
and  from  1833  to  1836  was  superintendent  of  the  road;  in 
1836  took  charge  of  a  foundry  for  making  cast  steel  in 
Orange  co.,  but  was  recalled  the  next  year  to  the  supcrin- 
tcndcncy  of  the  railroad;  in  1839  resigned  from  impaired 
health  :  was  appointed  a  canal  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  New  York  the  same  year,  and  served  two  years,  having 
charge  of  the  Champlain  Canal  and  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Erie  Canal ;  bis  reputation  as  a  railroad  engineer 
was  at  this  time  so  high  that  ho  was  consulted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gauge  of  the  Erie  Railway,  then  building ;  gave 
an  elaborate  opinion  in  favor  of  the  4  foot  8j-inch  gauge, 
which,  had  it  been  adopted  then  (it  has  been  recently), 
would  have  save  1  the  railway  many  millions  of  dollars; 
in  ISI2  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became  a  partner 
with  Matthew  Baldwin  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives; 
four  years  later  devoted  his  energies  to  the  work  of  per- 
fecting of  car-wheels  by  a  new  process;  was  delayed  for  ft 
year  or  two  by  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Morris  Canal 
Co..  and  it  was  not  until  1848  that  he  commenced  the  man- 
ufacture of  ear-wheels  on  a  largo  scale.  Using  only  the 
bc-t  qualities  of  iron,  testing  the  wheels  at  every  stage, 
and  annealing  them  thoroughly  by  a  process  of  his  own 
invention,  it  was  soon  found  that  these  car-wheels  wero 
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;  .  in   WeMbonuh, 
'     I      '  Vale  Collec. 
itndied  law  while  „ 

Oen.  Nathanael  (ireene,  by  whom  be  ...  . 
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stolen  by  oib.-r-.  but  lormcd  a  partaenkip  t 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Ibe  • 
town  of  Warhingtnn,  tia.,  n 
laturo  of  South  Carolina  a  sora  of  |6«,000  I 
which  be  succeeded  in  collecting  only  aftc 
litigation;  received  a  percentage  for  live  year*  apon  the'*** 
of  his  gins  from  the  Stale  of  North  Carolina,  and  wu  pram. 
iscd  the  same  by  Tenneam,  but  without  remit* ;  turned  hit 
attention  to  Ihe  manufacture  ofRreann..  en  lering  lnl*ae*a. 
tract  with  the  U.  8.  government  I7»»,  and  reaped  a  fortune 
from  bis  various  improvemenu  In  their  muulaelot. 
rapidly  incrcaaed  and  became  Ihe  origin  of  the  «nun-l,ii,f 
village  of  Whitney ville,  Conn.  1).  at  Xew  Haien  Jan.  *, 
1825. 

Whitney  (Fnrnriiint  ArnrnTr!.).  b.  at  Quincy.  Ma.... 
Sept.  13,  1H12;  graduated  at   Harvard  I-::^..  and  at  Ihe 
Cambridge  limuitv  .-  le.  .1  \-:'.*;  wa*  putor  of  Ihe  I'm 
tarian  church  at  Brighton.  Ma.-  . 

lli'lnri'-itl  >'<'.(.•*  ../  r*.  ')'./  <•»„,, *  nf  V*iiH-j,  Jtf»M 
A  llinyrnphy  nf  Jamn  //,.//»,«.  f\,nHilrf  of  t- 
brary,  ffriyktou,  M,*.-.  ilsA.'i),  and  of  varion.  pukli.ked 
sermons,  orationi,  hymns,  8unday-*ehool  reporU,  and  arti- 
cles in  periodicals. 

Whitney  ((iEPFRrr),  b.  at  Xantwirh.  Che.hlre.  Eng- 
land, about  1550;  educated  at  Oxford  1'niver.lly  :  rerided 
several  years  at  I.rvden,  Holland,  where  be  pvblUbed  a 
curious  and  exceedingly  rare  volume,  A  I'lmirr  nf  Km- 

litfilifn,  unit  tithrr   Drritrn,  j'nr  tkf   i,,,,*lr  f,,i ,  ir  ijntti, 
,,f'  Siiinlrie    \\'ritfrt,  Knijtiskfit  attit   Mnrnlisrtl  «„-, 
-Vrir/y  II,,  ;.,,l.  rlr.  (2d  ed.  I5S«).  and  »ellli-.|  noon  afterward 
at  Kyle's  Green.  Cheshire,  where  he  d.  1002  or  IM».     A 
photo-lithographic  reprint  of  his  KmUrnrt  (IMA)  wu  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Henry  Ureen  of  Knutsford,  Cbeihlre. 

Whitney  (OEOROE),  b.  at  Quincy,  Max..  in 
graduated  at  Harvard  IS24,  and  at  Cambridge  Theological 
School  1829,  and  was  putor  successively  of  Ihe  Second  and 
Third  churches  at  Koxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  in  !•!.•. 
Author  of  several  published  sermons  and  addmw,  and 
of  .Some  Acr-oHHl  of  Ike  Early  /Hilary  and  Prttnl  Slate  o/ 
the  Town  uf  Quincy,  3fau.  (1827J. 

Whitney  (Hixnr  Ar*ri.xi.  b.  at  Boston,  Mau.,  abonl 
1835:  is  a  banker  in  that  city,  but  a  mident  of  Hinxham, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Ma*sachnMlls  Ilintorira!  Soeletr. 
He  has  privately  printed  A  lln-f  .*rr.,,*i  „/  inr  h 
aatt  of  Jnkn  and  Elinor  Wkiinrif  ( I>J7 1  and  l*t«t,*t,  i* 
Ike  Life  of  Xnmtel  Wnit*ey  (I860),  and  bu  reprodaeed  I* 
fac-siinile  Cushing's  .4rco««(  of  Ike  t'irit  ,Vrn/«n  ./  Hiny- 
hum,  Mutt, 

Whitney  (JAURI  AMAIIAB),  M.  A.,  LL.B.,  b.  Jane  3*. 
1839,  at  Rochester,  X.  V. :  wa*  in  yonlh  a  farmer  in  Ihe 
township  of  Maryland,  OUego  co..  X.  Y..  and  re«i.e.l  a 
common-«hool  education  :  from  1MO  to  1M4  devoted  him- 
self  without  assistance  to  the  study  of  ebeml.try,  mechan- 
ics, and  engineering;  acquired  by  practice  Ibe  trade*  of 
pattern  and  model  maker,  machinist,  and  draft.man ;  in 
1865  came  (o  Xew  York  City,  and  entered  the  o«ce  of  a 
firm  of  patent  solicitor*  as  a  writer  of  .peciteation. : 
1868  became  editor  of  the  Amrriram  Artinmm,  a  w 
technical  journal :  in  the  same  year  look  a  leading  part  in 
organiiing  Ihe  New  York  Society  of  frac  tical  Kngineerinc. 
and  was  elected  it*  pre*ident,  which  position  he  .till  hold.: 
in  1869  became  prominent  in  the  Xew  York  Farmer*'  Clnb, 
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and  was  elected  professor  i.f  agricultural  chemistry  of  the 
AmeriL-un  In.-tiiutc:  in  1*72  wteMiriwd  himMllf  M  a  so- 
licitor <.f  I  .  S.  and  foreign  patents,  ami  in  187«  was  nd- 
mittc.1  to  practice  as  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the 
circuit  court,  of  the  D.  8.  He  18  the  author  of  numerous 
,1  ,m  the  law  -it  patents,  etc..  on  agricultural  chem- 
istry applied  mechanic.-,  ami  engineering.  He  is  now 
writing  a  textbook  on  the  law  of  patents  lor  inventions 
ami  another  work,  involving  long  an.l  laborious  research, 
on  the  relation-  of  the  law  of  patents  to  Industrial,  BOflial, 
•iml  intellectual  progress,  from  the  inception  of  the  system 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present 
time. 

Whitney  (.TOSI.MI  DWICHT).  brother  of  Prof.  Win.  D., 
1,1..]).,  b.  at  Northampton.  Mass..  Nov.  23,  ISI'.I:  gradu- 
ate I  -.<<  Yale  College  1839j  B1M  for  many  years  employ- 
ed on  Slate  ami  national  geological  surveys,  including 
Ohio,  the  Lake  Superior  region,  Mississippi,  and  California, 
where  he  ha-  been  for  many  year-  State  gcologi-t  :  has  been 
i-ince  1ST.:,  Stiirgis-IIoopor  professor  of  geology  in  Harvard 
I'niver.-itv.  ami  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Association  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 
Author  of  Tlic  M,t,,li:,'  Wealth  ,,f  the  C.  X.  (Philadelphia, 
1854).  .1  /.'.•/""''  mi  I/"-  Upper  .l//WWy./,/  '•''"''  /''•'.'/''"" 
(1862).  Tin-  (,''•"!' •:/:••" '  Survey  of  I'.ilifiiniia  (vol.  i.,  IstU), 
and  Tli'  Yotemitc  tliud,  -li,,,,l;  (1864);  translated  llti-zcHm 
•  I!/, ,!<•,,;/„'  ( isl.'i):  was  joint  author  with  Prof.  John 
W.  Foster  of  a  I!,  port  .,«  the  i;,,,/,,,/*/  of  the  La!.-,'  Superior 
/.„„,/  l>i»t,-;,'t  il>"'l--"'2),  and  with  Prof.  James  Hall  of  a 
Gcoloyi'-iil  i:>t>'"'t  ""  (-""'"  (1858). 

Whitney  (PKTKH),  b.  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1744; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1702,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Northborough  from  17C7  until  his  death,  in  1815.  Au- 
thor of  several  occasional  addresses  and  scientific  papers, 
and  of  a  History  of  the  County  of  Worcester  (1793). 

Whitney  (THOMAS  K.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1804; 
became  editor  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ncu-  York  Xuntliiii 
Timr*.  and  wrote  for  other  periodicals ;  served  two  years 
in  the  New  York  assembly,  and  was  member  of  Congress 
1855-57.  D.  Apr.  12,  1858.  Author  of  Tim  Attbiunade, 
an  Historical  Poem  (1845),  and  of  A  Defence  nf  the  Amer- 
ican Policy  us  opposed  to  the  Encroachment*  of  Foreign  In- 
fluence, etc.  (1856). 

Whitney  (WILLIAM  COLLINS),  b.  at  Conway,  Mass., 
July  5,  1841,  son  of  Gen.  James  S.  Whitney,  a  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  ;  was  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass. ;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1863  ;  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass. :  commenced  practice  in  New  York  City 
in  1865  ;  soon  obtained  an  extensive  business,  and  became 
prominent  in  city  politics,  and  was  appointed  in  1875  to 
the  post  of  corporation  counsel. 

Whitney  (WILLIAM  DWIGHT).  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Feb.  9,  1827;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1845;  was 
several  years  clerk  in  a  bank ;  in  1849-50  studied  Sanskrit 
at  New  Haven ;  1850-53  studied  in  Germany  at  Berlin  and 
Tubingen,  especially  with  Profs.  Weber  and  Roth  ;  planned 
with  the  latter  an  edition  of  the  Athnna-  Veda,  and  copied 
and  collated  all  the  MSS.  then  in  Europe,  visiting  Paris, 
Oxford,  and  London  on  the  way  home  for  that  purpose  in  the 
summer  of  1853.  A  volume  of  the  text  appeared  in  1856- 
57  (only  one  yet  published);  notes,  translation,  indexes, 
etc.,  are  now  in  preparation.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  in  1849,  librarian  from  1855-73, 
corresponding  secretary  since  1857,  much  occupied  with 
labors  for  it  and  contributions  to  its  journal;  vols.  v.-ix. 
were  more  than  half  written  by  him ;  principal  contribu- 
tions, translation  with  notes,  etc.  of  Su.rya-Siddha.nta, 
astronomical  treatise  (I860) ;  text,  notes,  etc.,  of  Atharva- 
Vetla-Pratii;a.khya  (1862),  and  text,  native  comznent,  ver- 
sion, and  notes  of  Tdittirii/a-Pratit;ilkhya  (1871);  these 
two  being  Hindoo  grammatical  treatises.  The  Tdittiri>/a- 
Prutteakhya  received  the  Bopp  prize  from  the  Berlin 
Academy  as  the  most  important  Sanskrit  publication  of 
the  three  years  then  ending.  Prof.  Whitney  at  this  time 
was  engaged  in  other  discussions  of  Asiatic  astronomy, 
relating  especially  to  the  "lunar  zodiac,"  or  division  of 
the  ecliptic  into  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  lunar  sta- 
tions, of  which  he  shows  the  origin  to  be  undetermined,  as 
against  the  arguments  of  Biot  and  others ;  also  discussions 
of  Lepaius's  standard  alphabet  and  other  phonetic  works. 
'  He  was  made  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yrale  College  in  1854, 
and  of  comparative  philology  in  1870;  was  first  president 
of  the  American  Philological  Association;  delivered  in  1864 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  study  of  languages  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. Washington  :  repeated,  in  extended  form, 
the  same  at  Lowell  Institute,  Boston  ;  published  these  lec- 
tures in  New  York  and  London  (1867).  They  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Dr.  J.  Jolly  in  1874.  A  volume  on 
the  Life  and  Growth  of  Language  in  "International  Sci- 


entific Series"  was  issued  in  1875,  which  was  also  translated 
into  German  and  French  in  the  following  year.  His  views 
of  language,  taken  and  defended,  may  lie  gathered  from  his 
articles  on  LANKI-ACIH  in  this  work.  Mr.  Whitney  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to  journals  and  reviews, 
moMlv  in  America,  also  in  England  and  Germany.  From 
thi-M1.  2  vols.  of  Oriental,  and  Linguistic  Studfa  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1872-74.  He  contributed  aid  to 
the  editors  of  the  great  Sanskrit  lexicon  of  St.  Petersburg 
(1852-75).  In  addition  to  these  literary  labors,  Prof.  Whit- 
ney has  been  now  for  many  years  an  instructor  in  modern 
languages  in  Yale  College,  and  in  1869  ho  published  a  Com- 

pi'tnlionx  Herman  (! /'Klutnai',    and    in    1873    0.  ItlH'lcr,  with 

notes  and  a  vocabulary,  on  a  somewhat  new  plan,  with  a 
view  to  derivations  and  English-German  correspondences.' 
He  has  in  preparation  a  fuller  dictionary,  and  a  scries  of 
annotated  German  dramas.  He  has  also  in  preparation  an 
English  school  grammar  and  Sanskrit  grammar  for  a  Ger- 
man publisher.  Prof.  Whitney's  reputation  as  a  scholar  is 
duo  to  labor  in  several  fields.  He  has  established  his  position 
as  one  of  the  leading  Sanskritists  of  the  day  by  his  above- 
mentioned  editions  of  Sanskrit  works.  His  grammatical 
textbooks  for  the  study  of  German,  aside  from  their  prac- 
tical merits,  deserve  high  recognition  for  their  scientific 
statements  of  general  grammatical  doctrine.  His  most 
conspicuous  services,  however,  have  probably  been  in  his 
contributions  to  the  science  of  language,  of  \vhieh,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  he  is  the  most  successful  systematizer 
and  expositor.  His  original  and  suggestive  characteri- 
zation of  language  as  an  institution  has  put  the  real  cha- 
racter of  language  in  a  new  light.  In  contrast  with  some, 
he  regards  language  not  as  inseparable  from  thought  or 
spontaneously  generated  in  the  mind,  but  as  conventional 
signs  agreed  upon  among  men ;  giving  great  efficacy  in  the 
beginnings  of  speech  to  the  principle  of  onomatopoeia.  He 
thus  views  language  as  a  development  of  human  forces  in 
a  highly-endowed  nature.  His  latest  work,  entitled  Life 
nix!  (Iromth  nf  Lnnyuaije.  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  and 
consistent  exhibition  of  the  leading  principles  of  linguistic 
science  that  is  anywhere  to  be  found.  JAMKS  M.  HOI-IMN. 

Whitney  Ridge,  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  IS. 

Whit'ney's  Point,  p.-v.,  Triangle  tp.,  Broome  co., 
N.  Y.  P.  480. 

Whit'neyville,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.     P.  569. 

Whi'ton  (.IAMBS  MORRIS),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  in  1  S33  : 
graduated  at  Y.ale  College  1853;  was  for  some  years  rector 
of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Author  of  A  Handbook  of  E.rercines  anil  Keinliinj  Lessons 
for  beginners  in  Latin  (1860  ;  new  cd.  1  864),  F!r*t  Li-mmi* 
in  Orcek  (1861),  and  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition 
(1863). 

Whiton  (JOHN  MILTON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1785;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1805,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Antrim,  N.  H., 
1808-53.  D.  at  Antrim  'Sept.  28,  1856.  Author  of  Brief 
Notices  of  the  Town  of  Antrim  in  the  Collections  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society  (vol.  iv.,  1852),  of  a  statisti- 
cal account  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  Hillsborough  county  in  the  Xr-ir  ffampshire  Re- 
pository (1846),  and  of  Sketches  of  the  History  of  New 
Hampshire  1623-1833  (Concord,  1834).  He  left  incomplete 
a  History  of  Prettbyterianism  in  New  Hampshire. 

Whit'paine,  tp.,  Montgomery  eo.,  Pa.     P.  1330. 

Whitsunday,  or  Whitsuntide.     See  PKXTKCOST. 

Whit'taker  (Jons  WILLIAM).  D.  I).,  b.  at  Manchester, 
England,  in  1790  ;  educated  at,  and  became  fellow  of,  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  was  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Blackburn,  and  honorary 
canon  of  Manchester.  D.  Aug.  3,  1854.  Author  of  An 
Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (1819)  and  a  Supplement  (1820),  of 
several  volumes  of  sermons  and  religious  treatises,  and  con- 
tributed to  various  periodicals. 

Whit'taker's,  p.-v.,  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C. 

Whit'telsey  (CIIAUNCY),  son  of  Rev.  Samuel,  b.  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1717;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1738  ;  was  a  distinguished  tutor  there  1 739-15  :  was  a 
merchant  at  New  Haven  1745-55;  preached  occasionally, 
having  been  licensed  in  1740;  'was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
church  in  New  Haven,  as  colleague  with  Rev.  Joseph 
Noyes,  Mar.  1,  1758,  and  became  sole  pastor  1761.  D.  at 
New  Haven  July  24,  1787.  Five  of  his  Sermons  were 
printed. 

Whittelsey  (SAMITEL),  b.  at  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  16Sfi  ; 
graduated  at  the  college,  then  established  at  Saybrook, 
afterward  known  as  Yale,  1705  ;  commenced  preaching  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  170!) ;  was  ordained  colleague  to  Rev. 
Samuel  Street,  pastor  at  that  place,  May,  1710;  married 
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Sarali    Chimney,   granddaughter  of    I'rci.    Cliaun-y,  July, 
1712,  an  I  was  ;,  r,.l|,,w  of   Yale  College  from  17 
lie  itli.  at    \V.illin-.'foi-i|    \  I.       I-'-ou  ,,|'   i 

unv     pii'-ili-  I.       Hi-    chic   !     - SvMIl:!,.    h.     Nov..     1711. 

graduated   at.  Yale   College  I7L".I:    \\iis   liit,,rlli, 

and  wa-  pa-tor  of  Mi  I  ford,  Conn.,  from  I  7.',s  until  hi  -  ; 

(l.-t.  22.  17IH. 

Whittc'morp,  tp.,  Darlingt  in  e ...  S.  c.     |>. 

Wllittt'llior.'  I. \Mosi.b.  at  Cambridge.  M.I-...  Apr.  I'l. 
I  7.i!  I  ;    wa-  lir-iii  gilt   u  j,  ,-  -  '-  \  ears  as    : 

a,  gunsmith:    became   a    manura--turer  of  enit-ui   an  I   wool 
.and  invcnle  I  u  machine  f  ,r  puncturing  the  ll 

King    the    wire-,    patent,-  I    I  J9J.        '] 

at'terward  sold  for  SI  .ill, 111)11.  though  he  w  -  ml  in 

an  effort  to  secure  a  patent  in  England.      Due  of  its  h-.i-lmg 
feature-!  QCOnrre  I  l'i  t!ie  in\  eu!  ,:   in   •  in  mi.      li 
ploved  during  his  later  \  e  u-s  in  de\  i-ing  an  orrery  in  >vhi<-h 
earli  plani1:   >houl'l  ilc-,-i  ihc  it  -  ,. -.\  n  ,,,  ,-i  t .  1,  it  ne,vcr  com-  I 
plclcil  it.     II.  at  West.  Cambridge  Mar.  27.  < 
>\  hittemore  (TIIOM  is).  I).  I).,   b.  «:   l!,i-:  ,,  .1,1,1.  1, 

I- u.i      "i  •-  i---i\ely  apprentice  1  to    i  ,-jjer,   I 

a  bnWI   founder.aiidabo.il   maker  ;sludi.   .  -nder 

lle\.  ll',-e,-i  liallon:   preaohed  to  I'niversali-t  ehm-i, 
Milford  1821.  and  Cainl.ridgcpiirt  1822-31  ;  sen 
bridge:  was  joint,  editor  of  the  Univertalitl   V-<  r<    .".sole 
editor  and  proprietoi  for  nearly  thirty  yean  from  1828  of 
its  sncce.ssor.  Tl,>    T, •„„,/»*;  sat  rc]>catcilly  in  the  Maftfla- 

elin-ells  legislature,  and  was  president  of  the.  Yea it  and 

Mas-a  hn-eits    II.   R.     D.  at  Cambridge   Mar.  21. 

Author  of   'Hi'    Mfnli.-n  ///.«(,,, ,/,,/    ' 

largcl  i'il.    istil)),  \oicn  anil  Illnitrationi  of  t!      I 

of  Ihf  .V./r  T/-*t»,n'ni  i  1 832).  \,,>i,/.  of  '/.ion  (IS 

ittntaryon  tli-  /,',,--/,, >;,,«  o/.xV.  John  (is:;*-,  .t  /•/„;„  Guide 

t,,  Univenalum  i  1839),  77/,-  Gonpel  llnflnon;*t  (1841 

fer«IK»     ll,/in,,»    (ISI2l.     .VilW.ll/-»c/lW     l'l,,,n- 

'„/•  Walter  it,ilf,,nr  (1853),  lift  >/  Rev.  Hmen  Ballon  (I 
vols.,  1854-55),  and  an  Antii/iinara/ihi/  (1859);  wrote  a 
number  of  tracts  in  favor  of  Univcrsalism,  and  edited  Dr. 
Soiithwnod  Smith's  lllnttrntiont  of  the  Virtue  Government 
(1^:11),  with  an  Appendix. 

Whit'ten's,  tp.,  Lee  oo.,  Ala.    P.  2019. 

Whit'tier  (Jonx  GREE.VLEAF),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Dec.  17,  1807,  of  Quaker  parentage;  received  a  common- 
school  education  ;  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm,  learning 
also  tbo  trade  of  a  shoemaker ;  began  when  eighteen  years 
of  age  to  write  versos  for  the  Haverhill  Gazette  f  spent  two 
s  thereafter  at  the  Haverhill  Academy;  became  in  |s-_".l 
editor  of  the  American  Mitnufnc.tiirtr,  a  newspaper  at  Bos- 
ton :  succeeded  George  D.  Prentice  (who  in  1830  went 
South  to  write  the  life  of  Henry  Clay)  as  editor  of  the  .V.  ir 
Eii'ilmnl  \\'i,  l.-hi  Kerinr,  which  had  been  founded  by  J.  G. 
C.  I'.rainevd.at  ilartford,  Conn.;  returned  to  Haverhill  1831, 
and  en gaged  in  farming  for  several  years  ;  edited,  however, 
the  Gazette  1832  and  1836;  was  a  member  of  tho  legi-la- 
turo  1835-36:  became  secretary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  at  Philadelphia  1S36;  edited  tho  t'eiiHiyl- 
ram',1  Freeman  1838-39,  his  office  being  sacked  and  burned 
by  a  mob;  settled  at  Amosbury,  Mass..  IS  10;  became  cor-  j 
responding  editor  of  the  National  Kra,  an  anti-slavery 

Sipor  published  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  by  Dr.  Gamaliel 
alley,  1847;  contributed  to  its  columns  many  of  his  anti-  ! 
slavery  and  other  favorite  lyrics,  anil  has  lived  in.literary 
retiremcntof  Quaker  simplicity  for  many  years,  publishing 
frequent  volumes  of  poetry,  which  have  procured  him  a 
prominent  place  among  American  authors  and  the  love  and  ' 
admiration  of  his  countrymen.    He  has  never  married.    In 
1S7H  he  took  up  his  residence  at  I'cabody  (formerly  South  ; 
Danvcrs),  Mass.     Several  collective  editions  of  his  poems 
have  appeared,  the  best  being  tho  "  Centennial  edition"  of  ; 
IS7H.     His  prose  writings  arc   f.enrntt*   of  \nr  R*gi*»m 
(Ilartford,  1831 ).  ./H.I//, -c  on, I  Expediency,  .•>•  Slnrrry  eonnid- 
,,;;/   ,,-ill,    „    Vi,;r  In  it.  Abolition   (lS3:i).    The  St<-nn,j-r  in 
Loire/I  (1845).  ,S'H/»'nmfin'oV;»m   in  Xea  England  (1847), 
/,,.,,-«  from  Uargaret  Smith't  Journal  (1S4'.I),  Old  I'ortrnit- 
,,:,<l  Moil.-rn  Sttltkei  (1850),  and  Litcnir//  StttAa  I  is., I,. 
Ho  has  published  no  extended  poem.     (For  tho  character- 
istics of  his  poetry  sec  ENni.isn  l.AXOi'AfiK  Axn  LITKIIA- 
TI-HK,  by  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITK.)        PORTER  C.  Buss. 

>\  hit'tingham  (Sir  SAMI-KL  FORD),  b.  in  England  about 
I7S2;  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  1803 ;  served  it 
Peninsular  war  as  deputy  assistant  quartermaster-general 
18(111-1(1:  became  major  Mar.,  ISlfl;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
(ien.  Castaiios  and  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque;  took  part 
in  the  battles   of  Baylen,  Talavera,  and  Barossa:  i 
an  I  disciplined  a  large  corps  of  Spanish  troops;  took  c 
maud  of  them  with  the  rank  of  major-general ;  was 
iminder  of  11  division  under  Sir  .John  Murray,  ami  51 
qucntly    under    Lord    William   Hcntinck :    WM   appou 
aide-de-camp  to  tho  prince  regent  1814:  knighted  May  i, 
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He  also  made  metrical  tran«li 

dean  of  Durhntn,   Kngland.  ' 

willow  und  cb i 

gradual, 

•d.  ili.-  I 

by  thi«  marriage  became  the  < 
•tall  of  Conn! 

N  lultinghain    ;  Win  it*    K»i  i  i»«.n  .  b.  »f  dere«t 
Engliih  parent*  in  Xew  York    ' 
father,  while  actively  engaged  in  biuiaru,  J 
the  pursuit!  of  a  ichnlar.     Hi-  in,,lH. 
nnnd.  with  a  view  to  educating  her  Km,  (aad*  bef. 
the  instruction  of  her  husband,  proleient  in  the  let. 
languages;  such  were  her  attainments  that  she  at  «M  I 

\V  hittinghain,  who  at  a  very  early  age  showed  that  iptitwi* 
for  learning  ami  d,  -.  ..n-.u  to  -ludr  which  has  eharactariMd 
him,  had  no  other  in-tructor  until  he  l>-  ami-  a  Hi, 
the  General  Theological  Seminary.    Whatever  the  btMftts 
of  such  h. , mi-  ir. lining,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  «!.• 
bo  tho  best  for  one  who  is  to  be  the  guide  and 

oilier  ii.     He  wu  graduated  a  year  in  advance  of  the 

canonical   ago   for  ordination.      \Vhrn   made  dra 
Bishop  Hobart,  be  was  tent  as  a  mi-  "range, 

N.  J.,  and  the  adjoining  villages,  anil  within  the  year  was 
ad  >  anei'il  to  the  pricrthood.  Ili  -  zeal  for  parochial  work  was 
as  intense  as  hau  been  his  sppli,  . 

he  was  nominated  totheprofcsf"  •  *ia*tiral  his- 

tory in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  I,  - 
sant,  who  had  lately  endowed  the  chair.     While  engaged 
in  labors  -"  congenial  ho  was  (In  1MO)  ehoMi  bishop  of 
Maryland.    His  success  as  a  profeMor  bad  been  to  marked, 
and  his  influence  over  the  future  teachers  of  the  Church  to 
great,  that  many  regretted  his  abandoning  this  work  «•>  en 
for  that  to  which  be  was  called.    He  was  elrrted  after  warm 
and  long-continued  party  contents.    It  cannot  be  prrlradnl 
that  party  spirit  eeawd  on  his  becoming  hi»hi>p,  but  trt 
from  his  access  the  diocese  rapidly  advanced  In  all  that 
belongs  to  Church  improvement,  and  his  personal  Influ- 
ence with  both  clergy  and  laity  eould  he  rightly  described 
only  in  terms  of  seeming  exaggeration.     Thl«  popularity 
he   with   pain    sacrificed,  to  a   great  extent,  during  the 
troubles  which  f.dlowed  seeesninn.  fur  hi-  wn-r 
separated  him  from  the  sympathies  of  the  larger  number 
of  his  people:  but  by  this  very  caun«-  for  regret  he  wai  the 
better  enabled,  after  'tin-  elo-r  of  the  wiir.  to  prevent  obrt«- 
e!e-  i"  the  return  to  unity  in  the  Churrh.     Br  the  request 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  a»  their  repri-rntniiie.  he  at- 
tended the  Bonn  conference  of  the  Old  r«ih..!ir« 
1*71.'.      While   yet   a   student   he.  jointly   «ilh    I'r.  Tamer, 
translated  and  prepared  for  the  prr-.  Jnhn'*  /»"• 
and  he  ha-  from  time  to  time  edited  vnriou.  Chiirrh  work-, 
but  he  has  given  to  the  world  but  little  of  hi-  own. 
seeking  to  influence  men  for  their  good,  it  W 
have  occurred  to  him  thnt  he  ennl.l  U.t  .1..  ihi«  I 
on  bin  own  stores  :  to  "esteem  others  better  Ih.n  binii 
Iwlongs  to  his  nature.    The  esteem  in  wlnrh  he  i« 
others  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  words  fok 

ation  ..f  the  province  of  Canterbury  during  the  cur 
rent  year  by  the  bishop  of  I.ielifii ! 
forthcoming  im-eiing  of  bishop,  of  the  Anglic, 
nion,  if  it  be  mid  that  the  whole  of  lh<-  Anfltei 
of  the  world  could  add  very  little  to  Ihc  In.: 
be  found  among  the  English  bishops.  I  quite  admit 
there  is  one  man  in  the  American  Church  .  h.-.  I 
could  take  his  part  with  credit,  and  that  i-  llj  .hop  W 
tingham  of  Maryland."    (tf«orJ..i.,  r rb"^." y   \tn k!H>f 


Whit'linifton  (Sir  RITHAUD).  b.  at  f.»<> 
tershirc.  England,  about  l.litt.  younger  son  ol 
,le  Whitvngdon.  lord  of  the  manor  of  I'aunll. 
,360;  wa.  obliged  to  seek  hi*  livmg.  and,  a«eor« 
well-known  lescnd.  walked  to  Lond»n  :  WM.ppr 
there  to  a  merchant,  from  whom  at  one  time  b 
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run  away,  but  while  seated  at  the  foot  of  Highgatc  Hill 
seemed  to  hear  in  the  chime  of  Bow  Bells — 
••  Torn  again,  WWtUngton,         n 

Tlirice  lord  mayor  ol'  London  ; 

obeved  the  summons:  married  Alice  Fit /.warren,  daughter 
of  his   employWj    became  a  wealthy    merchant.    Ins    l,i> 
,..,,, ital  ha!  in-  I.eei.  derived  from  the  consignment  ol   a  cat 
loan  K..su-rn    market:   was   lord   mayor 


of  London  1397 


loan  Eastern    market:   was   lorn   «.a..ui 

1KM!  -ind  HI'.':  carried  on  the  business  ot  a  n.crcer:  made 
IO.M.S  to  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. :  bought  on  the  tontl- 
ncnt  the  wedding  trousseaux  for  the  princet.M  Blanche 
•Mid  Philipi>:>.  of  which  the  invoices  are  still  in  existence, 
mid  d  in  1423.  Having  no  children,  he  left  his  large  es- 
tate to  public  or  charitable  objects,  among  which  were  the 
rebuildiii"  of  Newgate  prison,  the  founding  of  a  college 
„,„!  of  the  libraries'  at  Guildhall  and  of  the  Grey  Friars 
the  repair  of  St.  Bartholomew'!  Hospital,  etc.  He  shared 
with  Richard  llarweden  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  nave 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  during  his  magistracy  ordered 


Latin  and  Anglo-Norman,  by  John  Carpenter,  common 
clerk  of  the  city,  and  was  first  translated  by  Henry  T. 
Rilcy  fur  the  rolls  commission  1862.  Interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  Whittington  arc  given  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the 
preface  to  the  above  work,  and  bis  memory  as  an  historical 
character  has  been  vindicated  by  Kcv.  Samuel  Lysons  in 
his  entertaining  book.  The  M,,<l'l  Merchant  «f  the  Middle 
Agex.  ,:,;,n/,/;/i"l  iit  tin:  Story  of  Wkittiuijtnn  anil  hit  Cut. 
being  an  Attempt  to  rescue  tlint  intcrestin;/  story  from  the 
region  of  Fallr.  and  to  place  it  in  ill  proper  ponijion  in  the 
l.'ioitimate  History  of  this  Country  (London,  1860). 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Whittington,  or  Whitynton  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Lich- 
ficld,  England,  about  1480;  began  to  teach  a  grammar 
school  about  1501;  was  a  secular  priest :  became  famous 
as  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  as  a  Latin  poet;  was 
honored  with  the  last  rhetorical  degree  conferred  at  Oxford 
1512,  and  was  author  of  very  numerous  grammatical  treat- 
ises published  by  Wynkin  de  Worde.  D.  about  1535. 

Whit'tlcsey  (ABIGAIL  Goodrich),  sister  of  Samuel 
O.  and  Charles  A.  Goodrich,  b.  at  Ridgelield,  Conn.,  about 
1795;  founded  and  conducted  the  well-known  and  useful 
periodicals  The,  Mother's  Magazine  (1833  ac<j.)  and  The 
Moilier's  <iinl  Damjhter'i  Mayntine.  (See  Mrs.  S.  J.  Halo's 
]]'>nnnn's  Record.) 

Whittlesey  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Southington,  Conn.,  Oct. 
5,  1808;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1813  with  his  parents;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1831,  when  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry.  After  a 
year's  service,  he  resigned  to  study  law,  upon  the  practice 
of  which  profession  he  entered  in  1835  at  Cleveland,  0., 
but  became  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Herald  in  1836,  which 
paper  he  conducted  for  a  year;  turning  his  attention  now 
to  engineering  pursuits,  he  was  employed  upon  the  geologi- 
cal surveys  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin;  conducted  mineral- 
ological  surveys  in  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  engaged  as  mining  engineer  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion. In  the  civil  war  he  served  as  chief  engineer  of  Ohio 
troops  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  July-Aug.,  1861, 
when  appointed  colonel  20th  Ohio  Vols.,  but  employed  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio  until  December 
of  that  year.  In  Feb.,  1862,  he  was  engaged  at  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  at  Shiloh  in  April,  on  the  19th  of  which  mo-nth 
ill-health  compelled  his  resignation.  Among  his  writings 
are  the  Life  of  John  Fitch  in  Sparks's  American  Hiotjraphy, 
Ancient  Mining  on  Lake  Superior,  Early  History  of  Cleve- 
land, and,  as  a  Smithsonian  contribution,  a  paper  on  the 
Glacial  Drift  of  the  North-western  States. 

Whittlesey  (ELISHA),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn.,  Oct. 
19,  1783  ;  received  an  academical  education  ;  studied  law  ; 
settled  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  1806 ;  served  in  the 
war  of  1812-15  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wadsworth ;  was 
for  sixteen  years  prosecuting  attorney  of  his  district;  sat 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  1820-21 ;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1823-39  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Whig  party  ;  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison  auditor  for  the  post-office  de- 
partment, and  by  Pres.  Taylor  first  comptroller  of  the 
treasury — a  post  which  he  held  until  1857,  and  again  under 
Pres.  Lincoln  from  1861  until  his  death,  at  Washington 
Jan.  7,  1863.  He  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  ability 
and  integrity  in  long  and  arduous  public  service. 

Whittlesey  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn., 
June  12,  1799:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1818;  studied 
law ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  1821 ;  settled 
at  Rochester  1822;  conducted  an  anti-Masonic  political 
newspaper  in  the  campaign  of  1828:  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1831-35;  vice-chancellor  of  the  eighth  judicial 


district  1839-47 ;  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York 
1MT  -IS,  and  professor  of  law  in  Geneva  College  1850-51. 
D.  at  Rochester  Sept.  19,  1851.  He  published  an  Address 
delivered  at  Rochester  July  4,  1842. 

Whittlesey  (SARAH  J.  C.),  b.  at  Williamston.  Martin 
co.,  N.  C.,  about  1832;  has  written  serial  talcs  and  verses 
for  several  periodicals,  and  published  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poems.  ffearf-ZfrofM  fi-nm  Mfinnru'n  Urn  (IS,",:.'), 
and  2  vols.  of  novelettes  (1860  and  1867). 

Whit'tredgc  (WOKTIIIXGTOX),  b.  in  Ohio  in  1820;  be- 
came a  painter  of  portraits  and  of  landscapes  at  Cincin- 
nati :  resided  in  Europe  1849-59;  settled  in  New  York 
City  1860;  became  prominent  among  the  artists  of  that 
city,  and  in  1876  was  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design.  Among  his  most  admired  productions  are — 
Tirili'jhl  on  Ih'  Xln<ii-<iit</i<nk  Mountain*,  The  /fllina  of  Tlis- 
i-ultnn.  The  Jioman  Campaffita,  The  Old  Kentucky  Iltnu<-, 
and  '/Vie  Coast  of  Rhode  Inland. 

Whit'worth  (CHARLES),  BAROX,  b.  at  Aldboston,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  about  1670;  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  as  attache  to  Mr.  Stepney,  whom  he  attended  at 
several  courts;  was  secretary  of  legation  at  Vienna:  be- 
came resident  to  the  German  Diet  at  Ratisbon  1702,  envoy 
to  Russia  1704,  and  again  1710,  plenipotentiary  to  the 
Diets  of  Augsburg  and  Ratisbon  1714.  envoy  to  Prussia 
1710  and  1719,  to  the  States-General  of  Holland  1717,  and 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Cambray  1722,  having 
in  the  preceding  year  been  made  Baron  Whitworth  of  Gal- 
way.  D.  in  London  in  1725.  His  papers  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Walpole  family,  and  Horace  Walpole  printed 
at  Strawberry  Hill  his  Account  of  Russia  «*  /(  lens  in  1710 
(1758). 

Whitworth  (CHARLES),  EARL  Whitworth,  b.  at 
Laybournc  Grange.  Kent,  England,  in  1754:  educated  at 
Tunbridge  School;  became  an  officer  in  the  Guards:  was 
British  minister  to  Poland  1786-88,  to  Russia  1788-lsuO, 
to  Denmark  1800-02,  and  to  France  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  (1802-03),  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  war 
having  been  given  by  Napoleon  in  a  celebrated  interview 
(Mar.  13,  1803)  with  the  British  minister,  who  comported 
himself  with  dignity  on  the  occasion.  He  had  been  made 
an  Irish  peer  in  1800:  was  made  a  viscount  June  14,  1813, 
and  an  earl  Nov.  25,  1815,  and  served  as  viceroy  of 
Ireland  1813-17.  D.  at  Knowle  May  13,  1825. 

Whitworth  (Sir  JOSEPH),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stock- 
port,  England,  in  1803;  was  trained  to  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  pursuits  at  Manchester,  where  he  estab- 
lished an  important  manufacturing  business  ;  invented  some 
improvements  in  planing-machincs  and  other  tools  which 
attracted  attention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  lS.r>]  :  was  a 
commissioner  to  the  Exhibition  at  New  York  1853,  and 
began  in  1854  the  manufacture  of  the  breech-loading  rifles, 
cannons,  and  other  firearms  by  which  his  name  is  widely 
known.  (See  ARTILLERY.)  He  founded  in  1S6M  the 
"Whitworth  scholarships"  in  mechanical  science,  thirty 
in  number,  of  the  annual  value  of  £100:  was  made  a 
baronet  Oct.,  1809,  and  has  written  several  treatises  on 
mechanics. 

Whitworth  Guns.  See  ARTILLERY,  by  MAJOR-GI.N. 
\V.  F.  BARRY. 

Whoop'ing  Cough,  a  disease  generally  occurring  but 
once  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  usually  during  infancy 
or  childhood,  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  convulsive 
coughing,  foRowed  by  a  long  ringing  inspiration,  whence 
the  name.  It  is  the  chin-cough  of  early  English  physi- 
cians, the  pertussis  of  Sydcnham,  and  the  cm/iicliiclic  of 
French  authorities,  and  was  formerly  confounded  with  the 
catarrhal  affections,  which  it  much  resembles  in  its  symp- 
toms and  earlier  diagnosis.  The  simple  disease  is  rarely 
if  ever  fatal,  but  when  complicated  with  pulmonary  or 
cerebral  disease  it  is  extremely  dangerous. 

Whor'tleberry,  Hurtleberry,  or  Huckleberry,  a 
well-known  American  edible  berry,  being  the  fruit  of  the 
genera  Gaylussacia  and  Vaceininm,  constituting  a  sub-order 
of  the  ERICACE.E,  or  heath  family  (which  see). 

Whyd'ah,  town  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Slave  Coast  of  Guinea,  on  the  Atlantic, 
in  lat.  6°  18'  N.  It  was  quite  a  considerable  place,  ex- 
porting palm  oil,  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  salt,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  slave-trade.  But  it  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1852,  and  has  not  yet  recovered. 

Whydah-Bird.     See  WIDOW-BIRD. 

Whym'per  (EDWARD),  b.  in  London,  England,  Apr. 
27,  1840  ;  educated  at  Clarendon  House  School :  became 
a  draftsman  on  wood ;  made  a  series  of  journeys  on  the 
Continent,  in  one  of  which,  in  1801,  he  ascended  Mont 
Pelvoux,  reputed  the  highest  mountain  in  France;  dis- 
covered from  its  summit  another  peak,  the  Pointe  des 
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Kerins,  500  feet  higher,  which  was  subsequently  mr-cnded 

(l.stil);  wa.s  chosen  a  member  of  the   Alpine  i-|,il,  |s,-,|  : 

made  lor  several  years  a  series  of  bold  asr-cnn  of  All, in.- 
sninniits  1,,-t'on-  considered  inaei-e--il,|i.,  eiilminatin^  in 
that,  of  the  Mattelboi-n  July  II.  I  Mi."!,  n  ben  l.oir  ot'bi- 

e panious  lo-t  their  lives;  travelled  in  .N  .  U.  i ; : .  .  nla,,,). 

collecting   fossiliferous   ileposits    for   the   British   Mu-euni] 
and   made  n   se.-ond  visit  to  liteenland   for  a  similar  t.ui 
pose  iu  IS72.     Author  of  ,SV/«»   I',,:,,,,  :,  /,ra 

iiinl  1'iiK'il  I  IMil'ii.  and    S<-t •./„,/,/-„•  ,,„»,:,,/   r/,r  ,\f^,,   /. 
(IMl'.H.— His   relative,  FltKliKlllcK   W  n  VM  I'Kll,  is   author  of 
Trnrel  na'l  Adventure  ii,  Alnulm  (  ISliS)  and   Thr  II,,. 
the  Arftii-  unil  their  Adventures  (1S7,',|. 

Whyto  rWn.i.iAM  I'IVCKXKV),  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md..  in 
IS-'I.  is   grandson  of  William    I'inekney,  a   H,'IHT   o| 
Declaration  of  Independence;  received  a  rlas-i,-al  .  i 
tion  :  be  -ami>  a  merchant;  studied  law  at  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  it  Baltli -e  isn; ;  u  ,-  eleotod  to 

tin-  Maryland  house  of  deputies  I  >  17.  and  State  comptroller 
!•*..:', :  was  appointed  I'.  S.  Senator  for  an  unexpircd  term 
lsi;s,  and  has  twice  been  elected  to  the  same  post. 

Whytt  (KoiiKitT),  M.  I)..  F.  K.  s..  b.  ,„  Klinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1711:  studied  medieine  at  Kdinburgh,  Lou-Ion. 
I'aris.  and  I.eyden.  besides  taking  a  medical  degree  at 
llheims  and  at  St.  Andrew's  17:!H:  became  a  fellow  of  the 
I'Minhurgh  Koyal  College  of  Physician.  1 738,  professor  of 
the  institutes  of  medicine  at  Kdinburgh  1746,  first  physi- 
cian tu  the  king  in  Scotland  1761,  and  president  of  the 
Koyal  College  of  Physicians  1764.  D.  at  Kdinburgh  Apr. 
15,  17nli.  Author  of  AH  Eimy  im  the  Vital  and  other  in. 
i-ii/iinlifi-if  Mutiinin  'if  Aiiiimilt  (1751),  Physiological  Entity* 

(1 7-">5),  Obtervatiotu  on  Nervous  Disorder*  (1765),  and  other 
professional  treatises,  which  were  collectively  published  as 
his  Work*  (1708). 

Wich'ern  (JOHANN  HEINRICII),  b.  in  Hamburg  Apr.  21, 
I  BOB  :  stmiied  theology  at  (Jottingen  and  Berlin,  and  opened 
in  18;i:i  at  Hort.  near  Hamburg,  the  Kauhen  Ifaiu,  a  re- 
formatory for  vagrant  children,  the  beneficent  effects  of 
which  institution  were  so  great  that  it  was  soon  imitated 
not  only  in  various  places  in  Germany,  but  also  in  France, 
Holland,  and  Knghiinl.  In  1848  the  Protestant  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Assembly  at  Wittenberg  combined,  for  the  purpose  of 
united  action,  all  the  inner  missions  under  one  central  com- 
mittee, nt  the  bead  of  which  Wichern  was  placed, and  finally 
in  IS58  the  Prussian  government  appointed  him  superin- 
tendent of  all  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
country.  Since  1844  he  has  issued  the  monthly  Flieytntiln 
matter  ilen  llnuhen  Humes,  and  in  1849  ho  published  Die 
I, tn.  /•(•  Million  der  deutsch-evanijelischen  Kirchc. 

Wichi'ta,  unorganized  county  of  \V.  Kansas.  Area, 
about  720  sq.  m. 

Wichita,  unorganized  county  of  N.  W.  Texas,  bound- 
ed N.  by  Red  River,  and  drained  by  the  Wichita  and 
other  streams.  Area,  about  650  sq.  in. 

Wichita,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sedgwick  co.,  Kan.,  the 
terminus  of  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  R.  R.,  has  4 
churches,  good  schools,  3  banks,  2  weekly  and  2  monthly 
newspapers,  6  hotels,  and  1  sash  and  1  wagon  manufac- 
tory. P.  689.  R.  P.  ML-RDOCK,  MAN.  "  EAOLK." 

Wick  [Ang.-Sax.  weee.e],  the  central  porous  material 
which  by  its  capillary  attraction  affords  a  passage  for  the 
oil  of  lamps  and  candles  to  ascend  to  the  flame.  The 
pith  of  rushes  is  used  by  the  peasantry  in  parts  of  Enrope, 
moss  and  lichens  are  employed  in  Arctic  regions,  and  in 
most  civilized  regions  cotton,  usually  plaited  or  braided, 
is  employed.  In  candles  of  the  best  quality  many  in- 
genious devices  are  used  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuff- 
ing. (See  Wieks  in  STEARIC  ACID.) 

Wick,  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Caith- 
ness, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wick,  consists  of  Wick  proper, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  Pulteney,  on  the 
southern.  Herring  fishing,  shipbuilding,  and  trade  in 
wool  and  cattle  are  carried  on  with  great  energy.  P.  8132. 

Wickacance',  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  N.  C.    P.  16il. 

Wick'er's,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ala.     P.  770. 

Wick'ersham  (JAMES  PYLE),  LL.I).,  b.  in  Chester  co.. 
Pa.,  in  1825;  educated  at  Unionville  Academy;  taught  school 
several  years;  became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Marietta, 
0.,  1846,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  at 
Millersville  1855-66,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools.  Author  of  School  Economy 
(1864),  Methods  of  Instruction  (1865),  Methods  of  Culture, 
and  a  History  of  Education. 

Wick'ford,  p.-v.,  Washington  co.,  R.  I. 

Wick'ham,  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  882. 

Wick'liffe  (CHARLES  A.),  b.  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  June 
8,  1788;  educated  at  the  Bardstown  grammar  school :  was 
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emigrated  from  thli  county. 

Wicom'ico,  county  of  8.  E.  Maryland,  bordering  e* 
Delaware,  drained  by  the  Poromoke,  Nanticoke,  Wieoeileo. 
and  other  stream*,  and  travencd  by   ! 
Wicomico  and  Pocomoke  R.  R.. ;  .urfaee  grnrrally  low  and 
level,  .oil  tolerably  fertile.     Cattlr,  fherp.  and  twine  are 
the  chief  live-.loek.    Staple.,  Indian  corn  and  wool 
Salisbury.     Area,  350  «q.  m.     P.  11,801 

Wicomico,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Northumberland  eo.,  V«. 

Wicomico  River  rises  by  several  hrad-Mrram>  in 
Sussex  co.,  Del.,  and  flow.  tenth -wettward  into  Maryland, 
and  it.  water,  at  least  reach  Elli.  and  Monie  Urn',  arau 
of  Cheaapeake  Bay.  It  i.  navigable  to  Sali.bury,  Mt, 
and  ia  an  important  channel  of  trade. 

Wironia'co,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dauphin  eo.,  Pa.     P.  !*M. 

Wic'opy,  the  popular  name  of  Dirra  palttlrii,  a  ibrab 
of  thcmezcrcum  family  or  Thymrlacete,  found  In  thrrvtrrn 
forests  of  the  I'.  S.  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  name  I. 
of  Algonkin  Indian  origin,  and  the  plant  is  brlter  known 
under  the  names  of"  leatherwood  "  ana  "  mootewood,"  bring 
remarkable  for  the  toughnen  of  it«  bark,  which  i.  employed 
for  thongs,  and  also  for  bankets. 

Wid'der  Station  (TBKDFORD  P.  0.),  v..  Lampion  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  32  mile.  N.  E.  of 
Sarnia,  ha.  a  woollen-factory  and  a  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  about  500. 

Wid'din,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  near 
the  Serbian  frontier,  on  the  Danube,  is  wrrlrhrdly  built, 
dirty,  and  filthy,  but  strongly  fortified,  .urrounded  by 
moras>es,  and  defended  by  wall,  and  eiUdeU.  At  high 
tide  large  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  can  atcrnd  to  iu  har- 
bor, and  the  trade  which  it  carries  on  in  corn,  wine,  and 
rock-.alt  is  very  important;  leather  and  armi  arc  manu- 
factured. P.  about  25,000. 

Widg'ron  [Fr.  riuyron].  the  vernacular  Engliih  name 
for  the  ducks  of  the  genus  Mart™.    Thew  are  character- 
ized by  the  bill  being  shorter  th.n  the  brad  (about  equal  to 
the  claw  of  the  inner  toe),  rather  high,  with  iu  »idr«  paral- 
lei  nearly  to  its  end,  the  end  »mew hat  obtusely  pointed,  and 
the  nail  at  the  tip  a  third  as  broad  a.  the  bill  iuelf:  ••  the 
upper  lateral  angle  at  the  bare  not  prominent,  nor  eilend- 
ing  as  far  back  as  the  lower  edge ;"  the  tail  ii  pointed,  and 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the  wingt     Four  .perie*  are 
known,  two  of  which  are  inhabitant,  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  two  of  the  wuthern  one.    The  northern  ipeali 
are  closely  related,  both,  according  to  Baird.  agreeing  in 
having  "'the  upper  part,  finely  waved  tran.veoely  wilb 
black  and  gray  or  reddi.h-brown.tho  under  part.,  with  the 
usual  exceptions,  snowy  white.    The  top  of  t 
form  white  or  orcam-color,  the  neck  more  or  Ii 
The  middle  and  greater  covert*  are  white,  the  U 
with   black.     The  speculum  i*  green,  encirc 
The  tertials  are  black  on  the  outer  web, 
white ;  the  entire  outer  web  of  one  of  tl 
related  «peoie«  are,  on  the  whole,  reprewntal 
other  in  their  respective  colonies  bat  both 
times  beyond  their  natural  limit..  _ 
( .!/.  penelop,)  ha.  the  head  and  neck  reddi.b-brown  or 
namon,  with  the  feather,  of  the  former  slightly  .pot  ed 
with  duskv,  and  those  of  the  latter  nearly  uniform 
head  is  further  diversified  by  cream-oolor  on  the  lop.  and 
bv  green  in  a  band  around  the  eye  and  In  a  few  n 
hind  it.    The  American  widgeoa  (If.  o««i-,«i»«)  U  dUti»- 
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guished  by  the  head  and  neck  being  in  the  main  grayish, 
with  the  feathers  of  the  former  thickly  (potted,  and  ol  the 
latter  banded  with  black  :  the  head  is  ftUo  relieved  by  white 
„„  !]„.  top  and  I i.v  .'reeii  in  a  broad  and  continuous  patch 
iround  and  behind  the  eve.  The  species  remain  farther  to 
the  *,,uthward  than  many  of  their  kindred:  the  American 
f,i.-iu  f.ir  example,  breeding  "in  abiindanee  in  .Northern 
Dakota  and  .Montana,  and  ah.ng  the  banks  of  the  streams 
...  M,,g  to  Dr.  Cones,  w  I,,,  found  a  young 
iridceon  "still  unable  to  fly  even  as  late  as  tlie  middle  ol 
September,  at  a  time  when  all  the  other  ducks  observed 
u,  e  well  ,,n  the  wing."  The  species  are  modersUb  good 
],ir,l<.  TIIEOUOIIK  GILL. 

Wid'uer,  tp.,  Knox  co..  Ind.     P.  1701. 

Widow.  See  DOWER,  by  I'll, IF.  T.  W.  iMvioiiT,  LL.D., 
and  M  uiiiiAijK.  by  J.  N.  PoMEiiov,  LL.D. 

Wid'ow-Hird  [a  corruption  of  irlu'duli-  or  irlii/ilnh- 
!,;,••/,  the  latter  name  having  reference  to  its  habitat  in 
Whvdah.  on  tlie  western  coast  of  Africa],  a  name  given  to 
species  of  1'iVii'i  and  related  genera,  and  placed  by  most 
modern  ornithologists  in  a  "  family,"  PlocidiO  or  "  weav- 
ers;" the  scientific  name  is  a  translation  of  the  vernacular 
one  first  given — i.  e.  widow-bird.  The  species  have  the 
bill  conic,  but  with  the  culmcn  mure  or  less  arched  and 
a  halving  ,m  the  forehead  in  a  point,  while  the  sides  are 
eiimpresse  1  toward  the  tip  ;  the  lateral  margins  are  sinuate 
and  straight,  and  the  gonys  lengthened  and  ascending;  the 
wings  are  moderate,  "with  the  first  quill  spurious;  the 
second  nearly  as  long  as  the  third  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  nearly  equally  long;"  the  tail  is  variable,  but  in  the 
males  gome  of  the  coverts  and  tail-feathers  are  usually 
grcatlv  developed;  the  tarsi  are  slender,  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe,  and  covered  in  front  with  large  plates  :  the  toes 
are  rather  slender,  and  the  hind  one  especially  so.  being  as 
long  as  the  inner;  the  claws  are  all  long  and  moderately 
curved,  and  the  hindermost  developed.  The  species  are 
peculiar  to  Africa.  They  chiefly  feed  upon  grains.  Their 
nest  is  generally  complex  and  elaborately  woven.  The 
excessive  development  of  the  plumage,  and  especially  the 
tail-feathers,  of  the  males  is  peculiar  to  the  breeding  season. 
About  sixteen  or  seventeen  species  are  known,  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  which  is  the  Vidua  principals.  THKO.  GILL. 

Wie'land  (CiimsTOpn  MARTIX),  b.  at  Oberholzheim, 
Wiirtembcrg,  Sept.  5,  1733  ;  received  a  careful  education 
from  his  father,  in  the  school  of  Klosterbergcn,  near  Mag- 
dcburg,  under  a  private  tutor  at  Erfurt,  and  finally  at  tlie 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  ho  studied  law,  modern 
languages,  and  belles-lettres.  His  literary  instinct,  with 
its  appetites  and  its  talents,  awakened  very  early.  He 
devoured  all  kinds  of  books,  and  wrote  Latin  and  German 
verses  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  before  he 
had  finished  his  law-studies  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where 
he  resided  from  1752  to  1760,  partly  in  Zurich,  in  the 
house  of  Bodmer,  as  his  guest  and  as  his  literary  assistant ; 
partly  in  Berne,  as  a  private  tutor,  deeply  engaged  all  the 
while  in  various  kinds  of  literary  production,  though  with- 
out any  remarkable  result.  From  1760  to  1769  he  lived  at 
Biberach,  a  free  imperial  city  not  far  from  his  birthplace, 
where  he  held  an  office  in  the  civil  service,  and  here,  or 
rather  at  the  residence  of  Count  von  Stadion  in  the  neigh- 
boring Warthausen,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  German 
nobility,  whose  life,  half  sentimental  and  half  frivolous, 
agreed  very  well  with  his  own  nature,  and  whose  education, 
half  English  and  half  French,  corresponded  exactly  with 
his  taste.  In  this  period  he  produced  Don  Sylrio  de  Ho- 
talca  (1764),  Komisehe  Erziihlunnen  (1766),  Ai/rithon  (1767), 
all  of  a  very  captivating  but  rather  doubtful  character;  the 
didactic  poem  Mnsarion  (1768),  very  elegant  in  its  form, 
and  in  those  days  very  startling  in  its  ideas ;  and  a  prose 
translation  of  Shakspcare  in  8  vols.  (1762-66),  which  was 
the  first  introduction  of  the  English  poet  to  the  German 
public.  In  1767  he  received  a  chair  of  philosophy  in 
Erfurt,  and  held  it  to  1772,  in  which  year  he  published, 
among  other  things,  Combabus,  a  disgusting  tale,  and  Der 
neite  Amadis,  a  comic  poem  in  18  songs.  In  1772  he  was 
called  to  Weimar  as  tutor  to  the  young  duke,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  Jan.  20,  1813,  residing  partly 
in  the  city  itself,  partly  at  his  estate  in  the  neighborhood, 
Osmannstedt.  where  he  was  buried  in  the  garden.  With 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder  he  lived  very  intimately  ami 
very  friendly,  though  the  enormous  literary  activity  which 
he  developed  followed  other  courses  and  sometimes  occa- 
sioned collisions.  He  edited  Detitscher  Merciir  (1773-95), 
Altisches  Museum  (1796-1804),  and  Neues  Attisches  Museum 
(1805-09) ;  translated  and  annotated  the  epistles  and  satires 
of  Horace  (1788-89),  all  the  works  of  Lucian,  and  Cicero's 
letters  (5  vols.,  1808-12);  wrote  Obcron  (17SH).  his  best 
and  most  celebrated  work,  a  romantic  epic,  translated  into 
English  by  W.  Sotheby  (London,  1820).  A'eitea  G'dtter- 
'ichc  and  Gehchne  Geschichte  des  Philosopher  Pere- 


{/riiiii*  I'l-'itrttH  (17'>1),  imitations  after  Lucian;  (l<-H<-ln<-htc 
der  Abi/i i-ilni  (1774:  translated  into  English  by  H.Christ- 
mas  under  the  title  '/'/'/'•  H< /»tl>li<-  t,f  1'nnl*.  /,/•/,/-/  tlt<  llixlm-ij 
i>l'  Ihi  Si nf *  niul  l'< •»]>!'•  i,/  A  f*  t/<T<i  in  Tlu-iK'i',  2  vols.,  London, 
1861);  At'iHtif/t  ,(;(,/  <'nti'i<-  Ki'iu'r  Zritgcnotgen  (1800-01), 
his  last  romance.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  himself  in  42  vols.  (1794-1S02),  the 
second  by  (Jruber  in  50  vols.  (1818—28);  subsequently  sev- 
eral other  more  or  less  complete  editions  have  appeared. 
Of  his  letters  there  exist  three  collections — AnHifnraliltc 
llrii  /'••( 4  vols..  IS  15),  Aiifirahldenkicilrdiifrr  lirlifi  (2  vols., 
1S15),  and  lirirfi-  „„  Sophie  La-ltoche  (1820).  His  biog- 
raphy was  written  by  Gruber  (4  vols..  1M7)  and  Liibell 
(Brunswick,  1S5S).  Considered  by  themselves,  simply  as 
productions  of  art,  Wieland's  works  have  lost  Komcwhnt 
of  their  interest.  The  frivolity  of  his  humor,  the  sensual- 
ity of  his  imagination,  are  covered,  but  not  always  re- 
deemed, by  the  sprightlincss  of  his  wit  and  by  the  quick- 
ne.-s  and  compass  of  his  sensibility.  His  style  and  man- 
ner of  composition  have  become  somewhat  old-fashioned. 
But  considered  in  their  connection  with  the  development 
of  German  literature  as  historical  influences  they  will 
alwavs  be  of  the  highest  interest.  After  Luther,  Wielnnd 
is  the  first  poet  in  the  German  literature  to  whom  verso 
was  a  natural  form  of  speech — natural  as  the  song  to  the 
lark — and  beneath  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  form, 
which  he  learned  partly  from  the  French  and  partly  from 
the  Greek  literature,  there  moves  in  all  his  works  a  native 
grace,  a  genuine  spirit  of  sweetness  and  cheerfulness, 
which  will  never  become  stale.  By  these  qualities  he  made 
German  fiction  respeeted  and  attractive  to  the  upper  classes 
of  German  society,  which  had  hitherto  scorned  and  ne- 
glected it,  and  became  a  most  important  element,  the 
model  of  naturalness,  in  the  education  of  Goethe.  Many 
important  issues  in  modern  literature  in  Germany — the 
worship  of  Shakspeare,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  etc. — can  be  traced  back  to  him  as  their  source,  or 
found  in  him  one  of  their  most  effective  supporters.  His 
statue  by  Gasser  was  raised  in  Weimar  Sept.  4,  ls."i7. 

CLEMKXS  PKTKKSEN. 

Wielicz'ka,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  contains  the 
largest  and  richest  salt-mines  in  the  world.  They  were 
accidentally  discovered  in  1233  by  a  shepherd,  Wielicz.  and 
have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since  that  time.  They 
now  extend  under  the  town — 9590  feet  in  one  direction. 
3600  feet  in  the  other,  and  1780  feet  in  depth.  They  em- 
ploy about  1500  men,  and  yield  annually  55,000  tons  of 
salt.  They  seem  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  contain  many 
curious  features,  as,  for  instance,  the  lake,  the  Gothic  chapel 
hewn  out  in  the  salt,  etc. 

Wien.     See  VIKKN-A. 

Wien,  tp.,  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     P.  109. 

Wieniaws'ki  (HENRI),  b.  at  Lublin,  Poland.  July  10, 
1835;  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  as  a  pupil  in  IS!:', 
and  received  instruction  on  the  violin  by  Clave!  and  Mas- 
sart,  and  in  harmony  by  Colet;  gave  his  first  concert  in 
1852;  visited  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.  in  1872,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Brussels  in  1876. 

Wiertz  (AXTOIXE  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Dinant,  Belgium,  Feb. 
22, 1806.  in  humble  circumstances  :  was  admitted  as  a  pupil 
in  the  art  school  of  Antwerp  in  1820;  won  the  great  prize 
in  1834;  studied  for  some  years  in  Rome,  and  settled  after 
his  return  at  Brussels,  where  he  d.  June  18,  1865.  The 
first  period  of  his  artistic  career  (1834-48)  is  character- 
ized by  colossal  representations  of  mythological  or  biblical 
subjects — Contending  for  the  Bodii  of  Pntroclus  (1835),  20 
by  30  feet ;  the  Revolt  of  the  Anf/rls,  the  flight  from  J'^f/f/>t, 
the  Triumph  of  Christ  (1848),  50  by  30  feet— and  by  very 
fierce  polemics  against  certain  features  of  modern  art-life. 
He  refused  to  sell  any  of  his  pictures;  exhibited  a  Cni-niii- 
peinte  an  patientiotype  ;  offered  his  Patroclus  as  a  prize  to 
him  who  could  show  thoroughly  the  mischievous  influence 
of  journalism  on  art;  forged  his  name  on  a  picture  by  Ru- 
bens, sent  it  to  the  committee  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
made  the  unfortunate  judges  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe 
when  they  rejected  it.  In  1847  the  Belgian  government 
built  him  a  large  studio  after  his  own  designs,  and  between 
1848  and  1853  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  discovery  of  a 
new  method  of  painting,  which  he  called  pcinttire  mate,  and 
which  combines  the  qualities  of  fresco  and  oil  painting. 
In  the  later  period  of  his  life  (1853-65)  his  polemical  tem- 
per developed  into  an  exquisite  though  often  somewhat 
grotesque  humor,  and  his  pictures  became  less  pretentious 
in  size  and  richer  both  in  conception  and  execution  :  The 
Last  Cannon,  A  $<'>-t>ii'l  nf^-r  Itfitli.  X»polcon  in  11--U, 
Precipitate  liihuiitation,  Visions  of  a  lff:ad  i-itt  off,  etc.  He 
bequeathed  all  his  pictures  to  the  state,  and  they  are  now 
exhibited  in  the  so-cnjled  Wiertz  Museum,  his  former  stu- 
dio. He  also  wrote  Eloije  dc  Jtubene  (1840)  and  L'Ecolc 


llnni-iii'i'  •/••  /'•  niiiin   i  l~r,.:i,  bt.th  of  which  were  crowned 
by  the    Belgian    A.a.lemy.     (S«u    Labarr.-,  .I,,,,.,,,,    || 
]!i-u--e!  .  I 

V,  ic-'liailcn,  town  of  I'rn- 
beautifully  situated  :it   th.-  !'.,.,i  ,,|'  M,,,,,,,  T»nnu     «n  tb« 

Sa!/l> :l.-!l.    ail     lltlluellt     l.f    the     Illiinr.     D«Otl;     1',!!,        ,,1     ,,,„. 

of  the  most  popular  watering  pla.'i"  ,,|  i  MTIILIMV.      I 
tain-    fourteen    i'  Ingl,  of  wliic-h  Hi.'-  j.ii- 

has  a  tamperaturt  .-i   158     an. I  i--  very  .-..pi,,,,.. 

springs,  ivhieh   ar. n.-idei-ed  u-ry  effloaoioill   in  riisei  of 

(tout  iin. I  ilienmatisrn,  wore  known  to  Ih. 

Miiiiiiii;-'  i.  »ii. I  they  lire  n  m  <:eneia!K  .  .'11,01)0 

person  •  Boob  -'•  i -'.n.      I'.  35,463. 

Wife.     See  .M  uiui  VI;K,  liy  .1.  \.  PoiiKRor,  LL.li. 

Mif'f'cn   Ilii'.viiMtv   HAIIHOXI.  li.  at  Woburu,  i 
shire,  England,  in  IT'.U.  ..|'a  (Junker  family :  »>• 
era]  |> i-rio  li'-iiN.  an. I  devoted  himself  to  tin-  -lu.lv  .,!   i 
ish  literature,  iin  I   e<|,erially  of  the  Spani-h  Keforn,. 
the  .-i. \ti-i-nth  i-cntiiry,  whose  11:1111. -ron.-  Hillings  he  rescued 
from  long  neglect  by  tho  publication,  with  tho  assistance 
of  I'on  l.nis  (Ic  I'ro7.  i  Kios,  of  a  series  of  volume*  <-ntitli-.| 

/,''  f''ii-ii>iMt<i*  Antn/tl'i*  Efpatlolcl,  or  the    W<n-k»  of  gn 
Itrl'iirinrr*     ri'/in'nti  'I    Hint    nlili'il    I  '2(1    \ols..     I  *  I  •>     I'.'h.  with 

biographical  an. I  bibliographical  notices.    Ho  n 

and  published  Hie  Mj'iilnln  l'lirinli,in,i  of  .loan  .It-  \ 
D.  at  Wobiirn  Mar.  18,  1867. 

Wiffeu  (.|I:HI:MI  \n  HOLME),  brother  of  Benjamin,  b. 
near  Woburii,  Knglund,  in  1792;  was  for  some  years  a 
si'hoolina-ter.  and  subsequently  librarian  to  tho  duke  of 
Bedford  at  Wohurn  Abbey,  retaining  that  position  until 
his  death.  May  2,  18.36.  Author  of  esteemed  pocti.-al 
translations  of  Qarcilaso  de  la  Vega  (182.1),  of  Tasso's 
.1,'i-iiviili  in  III  i!ri-n-<l  (2  vols.,  1824-25),  and  of  Jfiiturieal 
M>  ni"i  1-1  a!'  thf  H'ntHi'  ff  linmtellfrom  tht  Sin-ninn  '''iiitjucit 
r2  \ols.,  is:;;!i,  hoi.lcs  several  volumes  of  original  verse. 
Ho  contributed  |>...-ms  to  the  annuals,  and  made  some 
translations  from  tho  Welsh  Triad*. 

Wig  [shortened  from  periwig,-  Fr.  perrnqne],  a  cover- 
ing of  hair  for  tho  head  used  to  conceal  baldness ;  it  has 
been  also,  at  simie  periods,  fashionable  as  a  means  of  deco- 
ration only.  Horse-hair  wigs  arc  a  part  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  British  judges  and  barristers.  Wigs  also  some- 
times appear  in  the  livery  of  servants  for  great  occasions, 
and  arc  of  great  value  on  the  stage.  The  wearing  of  wigs  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  prevails  among  some  savage  races. 

Wisi'an,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
Douglas,  is  rather  indifferently  built,  but  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  rich  coal-field,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  manufacturing 
industry.  It  has  iron  and  brass  foundries,  paper-mills, 
cotton-spinning  factories,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
nails,  edge  tools,  and  chemicals.  P.  39,160. 

Wigeon.     See  WIDQEOX. 

Wig'fall  (LEWIS  T.),  b.  in  South  Carolina  about  1824; 
settled  in  Texas  as  a  lawyer ;  represented  that  State  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  from  1859  until  its  secession  in  1861,  when  he 
was  expelled  for  disloyalty,  and  became  a  brigadier-general 
of  the  Confederate  army.  D.  at  Galvcston  Feb.  21,  1874. 

Wig'glesworth  (EDWARD).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Maiden.  Mass., 
in  1693  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1710,  and  was  the  first  Hol- 
lis  professor  of  divinity  in  that  institution,  from  Oct.  24, 
1722,  until  his  death,  Jan.  16,  1765.  Author  of  various 
published  lectures,  sermons,  and  controversial  essays. 

Wigglesworth  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, b.  iit  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1732;  graduated  at 
Harvard  with  the  first  honors  1749;  became  tutor  there 
17G4;  succeeded  his  father  as  Hollis  professor  of  divinity 
17fi5,  and  was  emeritus  professor  from  1791  to  his  death,  at 
Cambridge  June  17,  17!' 1.  Author  of  Cntciilationn  an 
American  Population  (1775),  The  Authority  of  Tradition 
considered,  etc.  (1777),  being  the  Dudleian  lecture  for  that 
year,  and  a  discourse  on  Tin;  Hope  of  Immortality  (1779). 

M  i^glesworth  (EmvAnn),  grandson  of  Rev.  Miehacl, 
b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1742;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1761  ;  was  commissioned  colonel  by  the  Mas-:u-husetls  pro- 
vincial congress  Juno  24,  1776;  third  in  command  of  Ar- 
nold's flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain  Sept.  5. 1770,  and  colonel 
of  the  13th  Massachusetts  regiment  Xov.  6, 1770  ;  resigned 
JIar.  10,  1779,  and  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Washington 
collector  of  Newburyport,  where  he  d.  Dec.  8,  1826. 

Wigglesworth  (EDWARD),  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Ed- 
ward, b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1800  ;  was  associate  editor 
(with  Dr.  Francis  Liober)  of  tho  Enci/cliipirilin  Ani-r 
(Philadelphia,  13  vols.,  1828-32),  aiid  contributed  to  the 
Sarili  Aiiii'i-ii'iut  Revi'eio  and  other  literary  periodicals. 
D.  at  Boston  Oct^  16,  1876. 

Wigglesworth  (MICHAEL),  b.  in  England  Oct.  18, 
16"!  ;  was  brought  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  thence  to 
Charlcstow n,  Mass.,  by  his  father  1638  ;  graduated  at  Har- 
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•  :irs,  after  which  he  practiced  hi  i  art  in  Uottotj  J6 

'till,  when  he  spent  some  time  in  I' 
painting  under  Couture,  and  mad*  another  ruh  taEM 
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number  of  cabinet,  figure,  and  interior  »ub|eel>.among  whleb 

!"•'•    /•'  •  C..»li,ln*t.,   n,  I ' 

and  /«•»  Alden  ami  /ViVi'W.i. 

Wight  (ORLA.XDO  WILLIAM*),  b.  at  Centrerille 
Feb.   19,  1824;    educated   at  WeoUUId   Academy  and   at 

!:  .  li.-ter  Collegiate  Institute:  travelled  in  Ko'roi.e.  and 
settled  as  a  literary  man  at  Brooklyn.  V  V.  Author  of 
Lirrt  anil  I.elten  of  M,,l<inl  ,n,.l  II. 

I    The   I'hiloii,,,!,!,  ,if  S>,  \\\i: 

llS.Vtl,  12   vols.  of   .Vr.m./urif   >Vr'«.  *    ( 

and   The  IlntiKhulil  Library  (1*J9  tra.);  trai 

Cousin's   Count  of  the  //i'.(..r¥  •./.*»(» 

Vols..  1852)  and  /.rrfurr.  o.l  the   Trnr,  ihr   lt-,«t;f«l.  .,„  I  lit, 

l.'niiil  (1SJH:  aideil  Mi«*  Mary  L.  ll..-.lh  in  her'tm 
of  Henri  Martin's  //i.(..r»  .,/  f'niurr.  and  i- 
have  in  preparation  a  liiftlonnry  of  /' 

Wight  (PETER  Bojt.xrrr),  b.  in  New  York  • 
1S3S;  studied  architecture  under  Th..miui  R.  Jack**.: 
up  tho  pUns  for  tho  New  York  Academy  of 
and  has  since  built  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Art»  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  tho  Mercantile  Library  building  in  ltr....k- 
lyn,  and  several  important  public  edifices  in  Chicago,  III., 
«  here  he  now  (1878)  resides. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  an  island  in  the  Engliih  Channel,  bo 
longing  to  the  county  of  Hampshire,  England,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  famous  ro.i./i'r.r./  ..t  Spithead,  com- 
prises an  area  of  136  «q.  m.,  with  .'..'..I-:'  inhabitant*.  It 
is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  range  of  chalk  down*  riling 
between  600  and  700  feet,  which  presents  o  great  \n 
fine  scenery.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  remark- 
ably mild  and  equable:  on  the  southern  nide  the  myrtle  and 
fuchsia  grow  without  any  protection.  Wheat,  vegetable*, 
and  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  a  line  breed  of 
sheep  is  reared  on  the  downs.  The  island  is  much  rworted 
to  as  a  bathing-plaee,  and  by  people  who  suffer  fro*  con- 
sumption. Cap.  Newport.  Near  the  town  of  Cowe«  ii 
Osborno  House,  where  Charles  I.  wa»  imprisoned  for  a 
short  time,  and  which  is  a  favorite  residence  of  t|ueen 
Victoria. 

Wieht'mnn   (WILLIAM   MAT),   D.   P..   I.I..I'.   b.   In 
Charleston.  S.  C.,   Jan.  8,   I  SOS:   in   IS27   graduate  1   at 
Charleston  fnlleg'-.  and  in  Is>  joined  Ihr  South  Carolina 
conference  of  the  M.  K.  Church:  hi-  filled  important  ap- 
pointments in  the  pastoral  work  till   1-.14.  when 
made  agent  for  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia,  m 
which  capacity  he  served  for  three  years,  when  be  to. 
chair  of  English  literature  in  that  institution  :  in  !• 
came  presiding  elder  of  the  Cokesbur 
fercnce,  and  at  the  General  Conference  of  I  MO,  of  «hi 
•he  was  a  member,  he  was  made  editor  «.f  the  \..«i»»r« 
Chritttan  AHrorate.  published  in  Charleston  :  wa»  a  m 
her  of  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  which  took  meararM 
for  the  division  of  the  Church,  and  of  tl 
vcntion  of  1845,  which  organiiod  the  M.  K.  Chureb 
and  of  the  General  Conference,  of  1846.  ISiO.  I- 
(1S62  not  held),  and  1R««.     In  1844  he  became  president 
of  Wofford  College,  Ppartanbarg,  S.  C..  where  he  remained 
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till  ho  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Southern  University. 
Greensboro',  Ala.,  ls;,y,  when  he  also  joined  the  Alabama 
conference.  1"  nil  these  positions  he  displayed  eminent 
ability.  His  learning  is  extensive,  his  eloquwue  fervid 
anil  ornate,  und  he  is  abundant  in  labors.  He  has  written 
much  fur  the  periodical  press,  and  is  the  author  ot  the  /.,./.• 
„/•  «,V,,r  0*pm  (1858),  his  devoted  friend,  and  of  various 
published  sermons  and  wIdrMMS.  He  was  elwted  bishop 
at  the  (iencral  Conference  of  1866,  since  which  time  be  hM 
resided  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Wifiram  (<!  EDUCE  VHT.SIMI-S'I.  b.  at  Walthamstow,  Eng- 
land, almut  I1-!!.'!,  son  of  Sir  llobcrt  Wigram.  liart.;  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  anil  became  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Beat  of  Plymouth  Brethren.  Author 

Of  '!'!,••  /•:,l.///«/i/lm.i'»  Orttk  I'nnronlani-e  In  the  AVw  Tota- 
mrnl  llS.",il)  and  The  £ni/M»miiV  llelireir.  nail  C/ialdee 
•  lance  <if  the  Old  Te«tamr,it  (2  vols.,  1843). 

\\  U'ram  (Sir  JAMKS),  brother  of  Ueorge  V.,  b.^  at 
Walthamstow.  England,  in  1793:  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lage, Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  :  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1819;  entered  Parliament  for 

]., ii nstcr  IS  II,  and  was  second  vice-chancellor  from  Oct., 

isll.  until  1850,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  £."i.iilti. 
1).  July  29,  1866.  Author  of  An  K.cami»ation  of  tin-  li'tl' •* 
of  Liar  ri'«im-tin>i  tli''  .\ilmiision  of  Eftrinsic  Kridfin-r  in 
Aiil  of  ilif  httrprttatiox  of  Wills' (2&  ed.  1835),  of  which 
the  2d  American  edition  was  annotated  by  Theodore  W. 
Dwight.  LL.D.,  and  of  Points  in  the  Lam  of  Uisenrery  (2d 
ed.  1S40). 

Wigram  (.TOSKI-II  COTTON),  D.  D.,  brother  of  George 
V.  and  Sir  .lames,  b.  in  England  Dec.  26,  1798;  graduated 
at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  1819;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1823;  became  assistant  preacher  at  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  1827;  was  secretary  of  the  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the 
Principles  of  the  Established  Church  1827-39;  rector  of 
East  Tisted,  Hampshire,  1839-50:  became  archdeacon  of 
Winchester  1845,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Southampton,  and 
canon  of  Winchester,  1850,  and  bishop  of  Rochester  ISfiO, 
and  was  notable  for  his  "  evangelical "  views  and  his  re- 
proval  of  his  clergy  for  wearing  beards  and  for  playing 
cricket.  Author  of  Practical  Hints  on  Xiinday-Scjiools 
(IS:!.'!),  The  Ueogrnpliti  of  the  Holy  Land  (2(1  ed.  1836), 
and  of  many  published  sermons,  charges,  and  pamphlets. 

Wig'ton,  or  Wigtown,  county  of  Scotland,  occupy- 
ing the  south-western  corner  of  the  country,  and  bordering 
S.  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  W.  on  the  North  Channel,  com- 
prises an  area  of  451  sq.  m.,  with  38,830  inhabitants.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  gradually  rises  toward  the  N. 
to  a  height  of  1500  feet.  It  consists  to  a  great  extent  of 
moorland,  interspersed  with  small  lakes,  but  it  contains 
some  fine  pastures  where  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle  is 
reared,  and  some  tracts  of  good  soil  where  agriculture  is 
carried  on  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Wil'berforce  (EDWARD),  son  of  Archdeacon  Robert 
Isaac,  b.  in  England  about  1832;  served  some  years  in  the 
British  navy  ;  conducted  for  a  short  time  in  1856  a  period- 
ical entitled  The  Idler;  has  travelled  extensively,  given 
much  attention  to  music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  married  in 
I860  an  American  lady.  Author  of  Itrazil  viewed  through 
it  X'irnI  fflass,  with  Notes  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade 
(1855),  Social  Life  in  Munich  (1863),  One  with  Another,  a 
Xorel  (1865),  Franz  Schubert,  a  Musical  Biography  (1866), 
The  Duke's  Honor  (3  vols.,  1870),  a  volume  of  Poems  (1857), 
and  other  publications. 

VVilberforce  (HENRY  WILLIAM),  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam, b.  at  Clapham,  England,  in  1809  ;  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1830;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  for  some  time  curate  of  Brans- 
gore,  Hampshire ;  became  vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  Kent, 
1843;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  1850;  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Register  and  a  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Galway.  D.  Apr.  23, 1873.  Author  of  The  Pn- 
nti'/iinl  System,  an  Appeal  to  English  Churchmen  (1838), 
which  gained  a  prize  of  £200  offered  by  the  Christian  In- 
fluence Society. 

Wilberforce  (ROBERT  ISAAC),  son  of  William,  b.  at 
Broomfield  House,  near  Clapham  Common,  England,  Dec. 
19.  1802  ;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1823 ;  became 
fellow,  tutor,  and  examiner  there ;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  was  for  some  years  vicar  of  East  Farleigh,  j 
Kent,  and  of  Burton  Agnes,  1840 ;  became  archdeacon  of 
the  East  Killing  of  Yorkshire  Jan.  14,  1841,  and  prebend- 
ary of  York  Feb.  8  of  the  same  year ;  resigned  these  pre- 
ferments 1854  on  being  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Paris,  and  entered  an  ecclesiastical  academy  at 
Rome  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood.  D.  at  Albano,  near 
Rome,  Feb.  3,  1857,  being  attended  in  his  last  illness  by 
Dr.  (now  Cardinal)  Manning.  He  was  a  joint  author  of 


his  father's  Life,  and  author  of  The  Fire  Empires,  an  Ont- 
iitif  i'f'  Ani-iftit  Iliftnrti  (18-10),  fittftfifu  nit'/  Ltd-inx,  or  Sto- 
ries of  the  Third  Aye  (1H42),  Church  Courts  ami  t'linrt-h 
DiieiulilU  (1843),  The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  (1848), 
The  Doctrine  of  Holy  llnptism  (1S49),  .1  ,sl.-l<-/i  of  the  ///«- 
tori/  of  EraHtianium  (1851),  The  Docti'iin'  <>/  thi'  Jln/i/  Eu~ 
cliari'tl  (185,'i),  2  vols.  of  Sermons  (1850-54),'  and  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Church  Anllinrity,  in-  J'l'itxonx  f'nr  J£e- 
callinij  my  Subscription  to  the  Royal  Supremacy  (1S51). 

Wilberforce  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  son  of  William,  b.  at 
Clapham,  England,  Sept.  7,  1805;  graduated  with  honors 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1826;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England:  became  curate  of  Chiekcndon,  Oxfordshire, 
1828,  rector  of  Brixton  (Brightstonc),  Isle  of  Wight,  1830, 
select  preacher  before  the  University  of  Oxford  1S37.  and 
again  1845,  rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hampshire,  archdeacon 
of  Surrey  and  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert  1839,  canon  of 
Winchester  cathedral  1840,  sub-almoner  to  the  queen  1844, 
dean  of  Westminster  1845,  bishop  of  Oxford  anil  r.r-"///Y/o 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  (iarter  Nov.,  1845,  lord  high 
almoner  to  the  queen  Nov.,  1847,  and  hislmp  of  Win- 
chester Oct.,  1869.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  High-Church 
jiartv,  but  an  opponent  of  ritualism:  was  distinguished 
for  skill  as  a  debater  in  convocation  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  for  his  versatility  of  opinions  received  the 
sobriquet  of  "Slippery  Sam,"  by  which  he  was  popularly 
known  ;  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  highest  society,  and 
was  an  influential  advocate  of  free  trade.  He  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  while  riding  with  Earl  (Jran- 
villc,  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  England,  July  19,  1873.  Au- 
thor of  Note-ISook  of  a  Country  Clergyman  (1833),  Eu- 
<'litir>xti<lil  (IS.'!!)),  Si'rinoDfi  preiifhcil  before  the  ('uiri'i-*!/// 
of  Oxford  (2  scries,  1830-62).  of  several  other  volumes  of 
sermons,  A  Jfintory  of  the  J'rotrxlntit  Ej,[>«'<>j>iil  Clnn-fh  in 
America  (1844),  and  many  miscellaneous  publications. 

Wilberforce  (WILLIAM),  the  third  of  four  children 
and  only  son  of  Robert  and  Elisabeth  Wilberforce,  b.  at 
Hull,  England,  Aug.  24,  1759.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1768,  he  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  Wimbledon,  near 
London,  but  at  the  age  of  twelve  returned  to  his  mother's 
house  in  Hull.  During  these  early  years  he  is  spoken  of 
as  a  boy  whose  activity  and  spirit  made  up  for  deficiency 
in  bodily  strength,  with  a  love  of  letters  and  eloquence 
already  developed,  with  a  strong  memory,  warm  affections, 
and  a  marked  hatred  of  injustice  ami  oppression.  When 
not  much  more  than  seven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Hull,  then  under  the  charge  of  Joseph 
and  Isaac  Milner,  and  "even  then,"  says  the  younger  Mil- 
ner,  "his  elocution  was  so  remarkable  that  we  used  to  set 
him  upon  a  table  and  make  him  read  aloud  as  an  example 
to  the  other  boys."  In  Oct.,  1776,  he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  being  the  master  of  an  independ- 
ent fortune,  of  a  genial  temper,  self-indulgent,  playful,  and 
witty,  and  thrown  without  restraint  into  the  society  of  "  as 
licentious  a  set  of  men  as  could  well  be  conceived"  (to  use 
his  own  words),  the  risk  to  his  health,  his  morals,  and  his 
general  welfare  was  extreme.  Happily,  he  was  not  long  in 
becoming  aware  of  his  peril,  and  after  the  first  year  con- 
trived to  shake  off  these  men,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
of  college  life  was  the  centre  of  a  higher  circle.  With  his 
ample  means  and  his  free  social  nature  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  a  universal  favorite.  Notwithstanding  his 
temptations  to  idleness,  he  became  a  good  classic  and 
creditably  passed  the  college  examinations.  Mathematical 
studies  ho  was  tempted  to  neglect,  and  in  later  life  never 
ceased  to  regret  the  lack  of  this  early  discipline,  to  which 
he  ascribed  a  certain  want  of  mental  regularity  of  which 
he  was  conscious.  At  Cambridge  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  William  Pitt,  which  afterward  ripened  into  inti- 
macy. Having  determined  to  enter  public  life,  he  offered 
himself  for  Hull  (in  1780),  and  after  a  sharp  contest  was 
elected  to  Parliament  at  a  personal  expense  of  between 
£8000  and  £9000.  He  had  just  come  of  age,  and  was  at 
once  brought  into  the  gayest  and  most  seductive  society 
of  London,  was  chosen  member  of  the  leading  clubs,  be- 
came immersed  in  politics  and  fashion,  and  entered  eagerly 
into  play.  From  this  dangerous  amusement,  however,  he 
broke  away,  like  Pitt,  on  seeing  the  hazard  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  others  who  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  In  1784 
ho  was  elected  to  represent  the  great  county  of  York,  a 
success  which  seemed  to  open  before  him  the  most  gratify- 
ing prospects.  The  years  1 785-86  witnessed  a  change  in  his 
religious  convictions  which  modified  the  whole  course  of 
his  future  life.  This  change  was  consequent,  mainly,  upon 
a  careful  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  he  was 
led,  during  a  tour  upon  the  Continent,  by  his  travelling 
companion,  Rev.  Isaac  Milner.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  he  began  in  1787  a  scries  of  efforts  for  the  reformation 
of  manners,  and  especially  for  abolishing  the  African  slave- 
trade.  The  latter  subject  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and 
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publisher  lliciught  that,  sin. to  lh<<  auth.ir'*  name  mis  given, 
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have  liei'ii  i-ead  more  ivi.li'ly  or  more  generally  approved. 
Duriii.?  the  sumo  year  (17'JT)  he  married  Barbara  Ann 
cl.lc.t  .laughter  of  Isaac  Spooner  of  KlmJon  Hall,  War- 
wickshire. Four  sons  ami  two  daughters  "ere  the  result 
of  this  union.  In  ISL'O,  Mr.  Wilberfurcc  retired  from  Par- 
liament after  a  continuous  service  of  nearly  forty-six  yean 
during  which  his  labors  had  been  conspicuous  anil  un- 
ceasing for  every  measure,  public  or  private,  tending  to 
ameliorate  miflcriiig,  to  relieve  the  oppressed,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  kingdom. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  were  his  efforts  in 
behalf  nf  the  Bible  and  missionary  societies,  for  Koinan 
Catholic  emancipation,  against  the  war  with  America,  for 
christianizing  India,  und  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  and 
shivery.  In  consequence  of  these  philanthropic  labors,  ami 
the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  them,  his  name  became 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  no  one  in  the 
kingdom  was  more  highly  venerated  and  beloved. 

Mr.  Willierforce  was  remarkable  for  many  personal  qual- 
ilics.  Madame  de  Stael  spoke  of  him  as  the  best  converter 
she  hail  met  with  in  England.  Pitt  pronounced  him  to 
possess,  of  all  men  he  had  known,  the  greatest  natural 
aloquenoe.  Of  a  slight  frame,  his  voice  was  uncommonly 
Mvcct  1  musical,  and  capable  of  great  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  modulation.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  declared  him  to 
lie  the  most  efficient  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  his  power  of  rebuke  and  in- 
vective as  of  the  highest  order.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
member  sneeringly  referred  to  him  as  "the  honorable  and 
religious  gentleman,"  he  turned  upon  him  with  a  severity 
of  dignified  rebuke  which  was  overwhelming,  so  that  his 
friends  hardly  knew  which  most  to  admire,  his  remarkable 
power  of  sarcasm  or  the  restraint  under  which  he  so  gen- 
erally held  it.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  speaks  of  him  as 
'•  the  very  model  of  a  reformer — ardent  without  turbulence, 
mild  without  timidity  or  coldness,  .  .  .  patient  and  meek, 
yet  intrepid,  .  .  .  just  and  charitable  even  to  his  most 
malignant  enemies,  unwearied  in  every  experiment  to  dis- 
arm the  prejudices  of  his  more  rational  and  disinterested 
opponents,  and  supporting  the  zeal  without  dangerously 
exciting  the  passions  of  his  adherents." 

After  leaving  Parliament,  ho  retired  almost  altogether 
from  public  life,  and  went  to  live  upon  a  small  estate  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Highwood  near  London.  This,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  a  loss  of  property,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  in  1831,  after  which  he  lived  with  his  sons  in 
Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  health  gradually  failed 
from  about  this  time  to  the  end.  Three  days  before  his 
death  he  had  the  intense  pleasure  of  learning  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  to  its  second  reading  the 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  "Thank  God,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness  a  day  in 

which  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  millions  sterling  :  ti        the  most  scientific  composition,  that,  in  tbl.  dcpart- 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  !"     Held  in  great  honor  during  j  men,   thc  „,  cvcr  prodaeed..< 
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for  idiots  at  Syracuse.    Dr.  Wilbur  has  continued  h  obarn 
of  this  philanthropic  institution,  snd  has  i 
ous  Krporii  and  other  papers  on  idiocy. 

Wilbur  (JmiM.  b.  at  llopkintnn.  R.  I.,  in  1774:  K,. 
came  a  minister  of  the  .-  irudi 

introduction  of  religious  views  at  \  ariance  w 
doctrines  of  that  society  ;  was  accuv 
members  of  Rhode  Island  yearly  meeting  o 
his  conversation  and  writings  opinion-  an  I  .latrn 
rogatory  to  the  character  of  th< 
Gurney,  then  (IK.17-40)  visiting  • 

by  a  large  majority  in  his  own  monthly  meeting  (that  of 
South  Kingston),  but  that  body  having  been  dissolved  and 
its  members  added  to  the  Greenwich  meeting,  be  wsi  form- 
ally disowned  by  thc  latter  body  Jan.,  1*43.  and  it*  action 
was  confirmed  by  the  quarterly  meeting  and  the  Khoda 
Island  yearly  meeting.  His  supporters  were,  however, 
sufficiently  numerous  in  Rhode  Island  and  other  parts  of 
New  England  to  form  an  independent  ng.  the 

members  of  which  were  known  as  "  Vt'ilburitrs."  I>.  in 
1858.  He  published  some  polemical  pamphlets,  snd  his 
Journal  anil  Cnrretpondexre  (Providence,  1849)  have  ap- 
peared since  his  death. 

Wil'burcer,  county  of  Texas,  returned  in  the  census 
of  1870  as  having  no  population. 

Wil'bnrtOB,  tp.,  Fayette  co..  III.     P.  1509. 

Wil'bye  (Jons),  a  famous  composer  of  music  who  nour- 
ished in  England  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
of  whom  all  that  is  positively  known,  bin  works  cv 
is  that  in  1598  he  waa  a  teacher  of  music  in  Auslin  Kriars, 
London.  In  that  year  he  published  Thr  Fim  .sVf  »/  /.'»y. 
Huh  Mitrlriyrit*  tn  S,  4-  5,  and  G  I'oieei,  and  a  second  book 
of  the  same  in  1009.  Both  have  been  reprinted  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  the  former  edited  br  James 
Turle  (1841),  the  latter  by  G.  W.  Budd  (1846).  they  an 
said  to  include  "  some  of  the  most  lovely  and.  at  the  i 


all  his  later  years,  he  died  in  Cadogan  Place,  London,  July 
20,  1833,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  nation, 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "side  by  side  with  Can- 
nin;;.  at  the  feet  of  Pitt,  and  within  two  steps  of  Fox  and 
(•rattan."  His  daughters  died  before  their  father;  four 
sons  survived  him,  three  of  whom  attained  ecclesiastical 
or  literary  distinction. — The  Life  of  William  Wilher/oree, 
6  vols.  8vo,  was  written  by  his  sons,  Robert  Isaac  and 
Samuel.  S.  0.  BROWN. 


Wil'braham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampden  oo.,  Mass. 

2330. 
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Wil'brord,  orWillibrod  (SAINT),  called  "the  apostle 
of  the  Frisians,"  b.  in  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
about  Ii57,  his  father's  name  being  WIDCILS;  was  placed  in 
childhood  in  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  then  governed  by 
(Saint)  Wilfrid;  embraced  the  monastic  profession  while 
very  young;  spent  twelve  years  in  Ireland, studying  under 
thc  care  of  (Saint)  Egbert  and  the  monk  Wybert  or  Wig- 
bert.  who  had  preached  in  Friesland;  was  ordained  a  priest 
about  639 ;  went  to  Friesland  in  690  or  691,  landing  near  i  sq.  m 
VOL.  IV.— 89 


Wil'cocks  (ALEXANDER),  U.  P..  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1817  ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  IM4 : 
contributed  papers  to  the  MrJiral  Eramimtr  and  to  tbo 
American  Journal  uf  Mnlirnl  Kfinrr,  and  is  author  of  .In 
Enay  on  Ike  Tirlt*  (1855),  ItrlirclinHi  *;..,»  llr  .\alnrr  of 
Ihf  temporary  Star  of  lltr  Yrar  ISTi.  ax  Apl>litnti»*  a/ 
the  Nebular  Ift/jtnlkni,  (1800),  7°*»K;;lf»  am  ikt  /mjlmtfrt 
uf  Ether  in  the  Sular  Sytlem  (18(4),  and  other  scientific 
essays. 

Wil'cox,  county  of  S.  W.  Alabama,  intersected  by  Ala- 
bama River,  and  traversed  in  the  E.  part  by  Sri  ma  and 
Oulf  R.  H. ;  surface  undulating,  soil  generally  fertile. 
Swine,  cattle,  and  mules  are  the  chief  lire-stock.  Staple*, 
cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Camdea. 
Area,  about  990  sq.  m.  P.  28.377. 

Wile-ox,  county  of  Central  Georgia,  lying  upon  (Vmul- 
gee  River;  surface  undulating,  soil  productive.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  thc  chief  lire-stuck.  Staple,  cotton. 
Indian  corn,  and  wool.  Cap.  Abbeville.  Area,  about  iOO 
P.  2439. 
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WILOOX— WILDER. 


Wilcox,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  111.     P.  4058. 

Wilcox,  p.-v.,  Klk  co.,  Pa. 

Wilcox  (CAiiMi-s  M.t.  b.  in  North  Carolina  about  1825; 


lit     » •  llillillilt ri'ui..  i      at  ^       .  , 

IMH.  wh.-n   hi-  resigned  his  commission  ot    <»ptaui. 
J,,lv   lu-  wa<  commissioned  colonel  of  the  9th   Alabama  , 
regiment,  and  in  October  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 


th,  Confederate  army.  In  Virginia  he  commanded  a  bri- 
ira.lc  in  l,ongstrci>t's  corps,  as  at  the  second  battle  pt  boll 
Km..  Kredericksburg,  Cbancellorsville,  Salem  Heights,  I.et- 
tv-lmr"  rtO-J  promoted  to  major-general  Ang.,  IMi.i,  and 
oommuided  a  division  in  the  Mino  Hun  campaign  and 
throughout  the  campaign  of  1864-65,  ending  with  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox  Court-house.  Author  of  Rtflft 
mi./  l!'/l<  Pi-ai-tice  and  a  translation  of  Antrim  Infantry 
Erolntiiins  i  if  tlit  Line. 

Wilcox  (CARLOS),  b.  at  Newport,  N.  II.,  Oct.  22,  1701 : 
removed  to  Orwell,  Vt.,  in  childhood;  graduated  with  vale- 
dictory honors  at  Middlelmry  College  1813,  and  at  Andoyer 
Seminary  1817;  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  min- 
istry, and  began  to  preach  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1818,  but 
was  soon  obliged  by  ill-health  to  desist:  travelled  through 
New  England  :  resided  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  where  he  pub- 
lished a"poem,  The  Age  of  Benevolence  (1822) ;  delivered 
before  the  Phi  licta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College  his  poem 
The  AV',',,/,,1,  <>f  Taste  (1824);    was  pastor  of  the  North 
church,  Hartford,  1824-26;  travelled  in  Europe  ISM,  and 
on  his  return  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a  church  at  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  where  he  d.  May  29, 1827.    His  Remain*,  con- 
sisting of  poems  and  sermons,  were  published  in  1828.    Some 
of  the  descriptions  of  scenery  have  been  highly  commended. 
Wild  (HKNRY),  known  as  the  "learned  tailor,"  b.  at 
Norwich,  England,  about  1684;  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town, 
after  which  he  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  a 
tailor:  worked  seven  years  more  as  a  journeyman,  and  had 
nearly  forgotten  his  early  classical  acquisitions  when,  dur- 
ing a  long  period  of  sickness,  he  amused  himself  by  read- 
ing some  volumes  of  controversial  theology  abounding  in 
quotations  from  the  Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew ;  devoted 
his  spare  time  for  several  years  to  the  study,  first,  of  He- 
brew, and  afterward  of  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian.    His  proficiency  accidentally  became  known  in  1614 
to  the  celebrated  Dean  Prideaux  and  to  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  of 
Norwich,  who  were  instrumental  in  raising  a  subscription 
in  his  behalf,  and  procured  him  a  situation  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  employed  in  classifying 
and  indexing  Oriental  MSS.,  from  which  he  made  some 
translations.     About  1720  he  left  Oxford  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Dr.  Richard  Mead, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  before  1734,  in  which  year 
his  only  publication  appeared,  a  translation  from  the  Koran 
of  Mahomet's  Journey  to  Heaven. 
Wild-Cat.     See  CAT. 
Wild  Cat,  tp.,  Tipton  co.,  Ind.    P.  1547. 
Wild  Cherry  (Cerasus  nrotina,'De  Cand.).     The  wild 
cherry  is  a  very  common  tree  throughout  America,  grow- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.     In  the  Western  States  it  may 
attain  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  but  in  the  Atlantic 
States  it  is  usually  much  smaller.    The  fruit  is  small,  about 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a  shining  black- 
ish-purple color.     The  wood  of  the  wild  cherry  is  much 
prized  by  cabinetmakers  for  its  fine  grain,  handsome  tint, 
and  susceptibility  to  high  polish.     The  inner  bark,  taken 
from  all  parts  of  the  tree,  furnishes  the  drug  known  as 
"  wild  cherry."     By  a  mistake,  the  Latin  officinal  designa- 
tion of  this  drug  is  Prunus  virginiana,  which  is  properly 
the  botanical  name  of  the  choke-cherry,  a  different  tree. 
Wild  cherry  bark  is  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  without  epi- 
dermis, and  of  a  light  cinnamon  color.     It  has  the  odor  of 
peach-leaves  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste,  with  a  flavor 
of  bitter  almonds.     The  important  ingredients  of  the  bark 
are  tannin  and  the  peculiar  principles   amygdaline  and 
emnlsine,  which  by  mutual  reaction  in  the  presence  of  water 
develop  a  volatile  oil  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.     Preparations  of  wild  cherry  bark  were 
formerly  supposed  to  possess  remarkable  medicinal  virtues, 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  feeble,  and  are  principally 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  a  mild  and  agreeable  stomachic 
tonic,  a  gentle  calmative  in  bronchial  affections  with  an 
irritative  cough,  and  to  impart  the  pleasant  flavor  of  the 
bark  to  compound  medicinal  preparations.      E.  CURTIS. 

Wilde  MAMES  PLAISTED),  Baron  Pcnzance,  brother 
of  Baron  Truro,  late  lord  chancellor,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 


land, in  1816;  studied  at  Winchester  School;  graduated  at 
Trinity  I'ullc-gc-.  Cambridge,  1838;  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
tin-  In'iu-r  Temple  1  S.'i'.l ;  was  appointed  junior  counsel  to 
the  excise  and  customs  1840,  queen's  counsel  1855,  counsel 
to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  1859,  and  a  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer Apr.,  1860,  on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted; 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  probate  and  divorce  1S63-72; 
w;is  sworn  of  the  privy  council  1864,  and  created  a  peer 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Penzance  Apr.  6,  1809. 

Wilde  (KiniAiin  HENRY),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept. 
LM.  ir^'J.  His  parents  migrated  to  the  U.  S..  and  settled 
in  Baltimore  while  he  was  an  infant.  His  father  soon  died, 
and  during  his  childhood  he  was  dependent  mainly  upon 
his  mother  for  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  In 
his  eleventh  year  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and 
when  he  was  thirteen  his  mother  moved  to  Augusta,  <!a., 
where  they  obtained  a  living  by  merchandising  in  a  small 
way,  the  boy  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  books.  Under 
many  difficulties  he  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  soon  rose  to  high  distinction  in  his  profession.  He 
became  attorney-general  of  the  State;  in  1815  was  elected 
to  Congress.  This  position  he  held  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  took  rank  among  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
orators  of  that  body.  On  retiring  from  Congress  in  1835 
he  visited  Europe,  and  spent  several  years  in  literary  pur- 
suits. Several  productions  of  great  merit  came  from  his 
pen  ;  several  of  these  appeared  before  he  went  abroad,  and 
several  after.  Those  which  will  live  longest,  perhaps,  are, 
first,  his  famous  lyric  entitled  "  My  life  is  like  a  summer 
rose,"  and  the  second  his  Life  of  Tasso.  After  his  return 
from  Europe  in  1843,  he  moved  to  New  Orleans,  when  he 
renewed  the  practice  of  law  with  unusual  success,  and  was 
elected  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  the  University  of 
Louisiana.  D.  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  Sept.  10, 
1847.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Wilde  (SAMUEL  SUMNER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
Feb.  5,  1771 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1789  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1792  ;  practised  successively  at  Waldo- 
borough,  Warren,  and  Hallowell,  Me. ;  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  executive  council;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Hartford  Convention  1814,  and  judge  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts supreme  court  1815-50  ;  removed  to  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  1820,  and  to  Boston  18.11  ;  sat  in  the  Massachusetts 
constitutional  convention  1820;  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  noted 
for  learning  and  integrity  as  a  judge,  being  especially  an 
authority  in  nisi  prius  cases.  D.  at  Boston  June  22,  1855. 
Wilde  (Sir  WILLIAM  ROBERT  WILLS),  M.  D.,  b.  at 
Castlerea,  county  Roscommon,  Ireland,  about  1810;  be- 
came a  distinguished  surgeon  ;  was  director  of  St.  Mark's 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin,  is  surgeon  oculist 
to  the  queen  for  Ireland,  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  ;  is  distinguished  as  a  traveller,  antiquary, 
and  statistician,  having  twice  superintended  the  Irish  cen- 
sus, for  which  services  he  was  knighted  1864.  Author  of  A 
Voyage  along  ike  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (2  vols.,  1 840), 
Austria,  its  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Medical  Institutions, 
etc.  (1843),  Irish  Popular  Superstitions  (1852),  Aural  Sur- 
gery (1853),  CntalfKinc  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (1857-62),  Malformation*  and 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Sight  (1862),  and  other  works. 
Wildebeest.  '  See  GNU. 

Wild'er  (ALEXANDER),  M.  D.,  h.  at  Verona,  Oncida  co., 
N.  Y.,  May  13,  1823;  is  self-educated;  was  for  some  years 
a  teacher;  edited  the  Syracuse  Slur  1852,  and  the  Journal 
1853;  was  employed  in  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction 1854-55:  became  editor  of  the  Nfiv  for*  Teacher 
1855,  and  of  the  College  Review  1856 ;  was  a  staff  contrib- 
utor to  the  Anglo-American,  the  Nem  Church  Repository, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  1858-71 ;  also  to  the  Medical 
Review  and  the  Medical  Eclectic  ;  practised  in  New  York 
City  as  an  eclectic  physician  ;  was  president  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  New  York  1869-70.  and  is  secretary  of 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  ;  edited  2  vols.  of 
Transactions  ( 1869-70)  of  the  former  and  a  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  latter  society,  and  has  been  since  1S67  pres- 
ident of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  lecturer  on  physiology  and  physiological  medicine.  Au- 
thor of  an  English  grammar,  of  The  Secret  of  Immortality 
Revealed,  of  a  City  Directory,  of  treatises  on  The  Eclectics 
of  Alexandria  (1869),  The  Intermarriage  of  Kindred  (1870), 
The  Medical  Education  of  Women  (1874).  A  Protest  against 
Vaccination  (1876),  and  'The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  (1877): 
has  edited  Westropp's  Ancient  Symbol-  Worship  (18731, 
Taylor's  Klensinian  ami  /!<i'-'-h<'<-  Mysteries  (1875),  and  R. 
I  Payne  Knight's  Symbolical  Lantjuntje  of  Ancient  Art  and 
Mythology  (1876),  and  has  prepared  a  translation  of  lam- 
blichus  On  the  Mysteries. 

Wilder  (MARSHALL  PIXCKNEY),  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H., 
Sept.  22,  1798;    educated  at  common  schools  and  at  the 
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IpMvi.-h    \  iked  ,,n  hit  fatlii-r'-  farm  :  afterward 

cirr:iLr''  I    in    i-'iiMMicicial    pur-nit",    and    ill    \~*'!,i   I'-taMi-tii-d 

hitn-i-ir  :i"  .-I    merchant   at    Itoston ;   was  promim-ut   in  iln- 

nrg:inu»fi»»    "f    III'1    Stall-   hoard    nf    Mgriciiltiiri-    :>nr|    the 

e-t.il>li-linii-iit  "t    tin-  Si. ili-    \'_'i'i<''illiiral  College)    ».i 

i  I, -ill  of  tin-   Ma--a<'lni-etU    llnrlii-illliinil    S.ici.-tv    I-IM    I*. 

of  the   American    I'miniliiLri  ••;<]   Society    from    I  "I",  of  the 

U.  S.  Agricultural   So-icty  l^.'iL'   (8,   and  "f  th 

laii-l   Hi^torico  lli-neiilii-.'ieal  Society  from  1869;   liu«  »at  in 

both  I MI-S  nf  tin-  legislature  and  ill  lln-  executive  council, 

anil  wu*  president  of  ilir  -cnaic  I  UO,  oc«ides  having  held 
many  other  important  tnisli.  A  tit  linn  if  numerous  speeches, 
;i-l  hr~-i'-.  anil  essays  in  horticultural  journals. 


,  tp.,  Nicholas  co.,  West  Va.     P.  824. 

Wilderness,  Untile*  of  the,  fought  between  the 

United  Stale-  and  Coiit'i-di-niti'  States  anni--.  The  gen- 
eral character  of  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
this  battle  was  fought  ij  that  of  a  wilderness,  by  which 
name  it  is  locally  known.  Though  containing  bin  • 

bills,   the   underlying   rocks    are    i|iiart/ite.  and    in 
places    gold   bearing,  and    to    aid  in  reducing   the    gold    th.- 

primitive-  forests  had  been  cut  down  for  fuel,  leaving  the 
site  to  be  again  covered  by  the  thick  and  tangled  growth 

that  siiee Is  such  an  operation.   Thickets  of  pine  and  other 

trees  occupied  a  soil  composed  of  sand  and  clay,  unfavor- 
able to  agriculture  and  very  swampy  when  wet.    Two  good 
roads  pass  through  this  region  from  Orange  Court-house  to 
I'rc  lericksburg,  uniting  at  the  place  called  Chancellorsville; 
but  on  both  sides  of  them  the  country  is  a  very  difficult  one 
in  which  to  control  the  movements  of  a  large  army.   During 
the  winter  of  18BH-B4  the  U.  S.  forces,  under  command  of 
(Jen.  Meade,  wore  encamped  along  the  line  of  the  Orange 
nn d  Alexandria  R.  K.,  extending  from  Bull   Run  to  the 
Kapidan.     The  opposing  army,  under  Gen.  Lee,  occupied 
a  strong  lino,  partly  intrenched,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Rapidan.  extending  from  Mine  Run  westward  to  Orange 
Court  house  and   Gordonsville,  covering  Richmond,  and 
threatening  Washington  if  the  Union  army  uncovered  it 
by  a  flank  movement.     In  Mar.,  1864,  Gen.  Grant,  then 
commander  of  all  the  Union  armies,  took  up  his  head- 
quarters   with   Gen.   Meado's   army.     Gen.   Meade  broke 
camp    at   midnight    May   3-4,   and    commenced    moving 
toward    the    Rapidan,    the    right,   consisting  of   the  5th 
corps  (Warren's)  and  the  6th  corps  (Sedgwick's),  to  cross 
nt  (Jcrmanna  Ford:  the  left,  comprising  the  cavalry  (Sher- 
idan's) and  the  2d  corps  (Hancock's),  to  cross  at  Ely's  Ford, 
6  miles  below.    Before  sunset  Meade's  army  was  established 
with  but  slight  opposition  in  the  Wilderness,  with  the  5th 
corps  and  a  division  of  cavalry  on  the  right,  next  the  enemy. 
(Jen.  Grant,  at  6  P.M.  on  the  4th,  ordered  an  advance  toward 
Lee  next  morning.     Lee,  however,  had  determined  to  give 
battle  in  the  Wilderness,  which,  familiar  to  his  soldiers, 
was  but  partially  known  to  their  opponents,  and  had  al-o 
set  his  army  in  motion  to  meet  his  adversary.   Accordingly, 
on  the  morning  of  May  5,  the  5th  corps  and  the  advance 
of    Lee's   army   met,    a  fierce    encounter    between    some 
2.r>.000  men  opening  this  bloody  campaign.     At  intervals 
during   the   day   others   of    the    opposing  columns    met, 
and  engaged  with  much  valor  and  loss  of  life  on  both 
sides.     The  evening  of  May  5  found  both  armies  face  to 
face,  and  an  inevitable  and  momentous  conflict  impend- 
ing on  the  morrow.     The  9th  corps  (Burnside's)  and  that 
of  Longstreet  on  the  other  side  had  not  yet  reached  the 
field,  toward  which  they  marched  that  night.    At  dawn  of 
day  on  May  6  the  battle  was  renewed  along  all  the  oppos- 
ing lines,  and  continued  with  unceasing  movements  and 
Uteokt,  with  much  loss  of  life,  until  dark.   The  day  closed 
with  the  two  armies  holding  substantially  the  positions  of 
the  night  before.     On  the  morning  of  May  7  both  armies 
were  behind  intrenched  lines,  each  too  much  exhausted  to 
renew  the  fight.     Gen.  Grant  then  determined  to  move  to 
his  left,  thus  scouring  a  short  base  of  operations  by  way  of 
li"  Utricksburg  and  the  Potomac  River,  and  threatening 
Lee's  communications  with  Richmond.     This  was  begun 
after  dark  on  the  7th,  the  5th  corps  having  the  advance 
toward    Spottsylvanin   Court-house.     Gen.  Lee,  however, 
anticipated  thi's,  and  having  a  shorter  road,  his  main  force 
reached  there  first,  and  the  battles  of  Ppottsylvania  fol- 
lowed, which  for  convenience  to  the  reader  are  herewith 
des..rjhod.  although  the  "  Wilderness "  battles  proper  i 
consi.lcrcd  by  the  army  to  have  ended  with  the  movement 

°  PnirTTSYLVAsiA,  BATTLES  or,  May  8-21.— The  advance 
cavalry  of  the  Union  army  occupied  this  place  early  11 
morning  of  May  8,  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  befo 
their  enemy's  advancing  infantry.     The  5th  corps  I 
the  enemy  back  until  it  found  itself  confronting  th 
of  Longstreet,  and  severe  fighting  followed.     During 
.lav  the  6th  corps  joined  the  5th,  and  a  combined  atta. 
was  made  by  them  at  dark,  but  without  result.     1 


corp.  ..f  both  arrmr*  cnnllaMd  to  arrui-  >r>  I  take  up  Met- 
li'in",  »(i.-n.|...|   «itl,  runitanl  tij!.i,,  -  .nd  .. 

I  Id h  .-., i, 

name-  bora* 

•••ruin-tit. — and  near  Ibl.  OeB. 
mdlheeomiaaadnf  tbrr 
.rlyonthemornli  , 

a  general  asiault  was  made  kv  lira,  Grant  upoa  Ue's  i-> 
""'""•      '  -arriH  a  selirnl. 

ing  nearly  a  diviiion  >n>l  l»<-nty  euMm,  b«l  Ik*  iuWe- 
quenl  M--  .,.  ti)»i  D0d, 

was  obtained.    Tbe  Uth  to  tbe  IKlb  was  SMI  la  linn 
strationn.ronrlict..  .nd  rrorgan!i>' 
forceroenu.     Unable  loforeelhe  po.Hioa  at  tipHUylt.ni.. 

lien,  lirant   i -d   order,   for    »  ntTimjsjt  t- 

Anna  Hirer,  around  the  rifht  of  <i.  n.  I..-,  The  latter  de- 
layed this  movement  until  thr  2 1  ,  kearj 
force  on  the  afternoon  of  (lit  I  -lacked  lie*. 
Grant's  right,  but  after  a  sharp  conflict  it  «»•  drive*  hack. 
Lee  began  to  move  as  soon  as  hit  adversary  did.  and  estcfc. 
Ill  Torres  on  tbe  K.  bank  of  the  North  Anaa,  when 
the  battles  were  again  renewed. 

Noimi  A\v4.  1: 4tri.ru  or.— Tbe  Mb  earp*  ri^tl  th* 
North  Anna  on  tbe  afternoon  of  the  23d,  eloeelt  followed 
by  the  6th  corps,  the  2d  and  9th  coming  up  about  the  nuae 
time.  Gen.  Warren  elrrted  a  crowing  the  Mae  alUnwo* 
without  muchoppofii  ifier  getting  Into  position 

he  was  violently  attacked,  but  repuUed  the  rarmy  with 
great  lost.     Hancock  on  the  left  Hferud  a  eroeeing  iftrr 
some  fighting.     On  the  21th  tbe  Ith  eorps  erased,  taking 
position  on  Warren's  right.  Tbe  attempt  of  Buraiide,  oa  UK 
centre,  was  repulsed.    Finding  the  enemy's  position  on  tbe 
North  Anna  stronger  than  either  of  hi>  prevum*  oi>- 
Grant  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the  2«th  to  the  K.  baak, 
and  moved  to  turn  the  enemy's  position  by  bis  right.    Tbe 
battle  of  COLD  HARKR  (which  see)  wai  tbe  neit  seriocs 
engagement  between  the  two  armies.    Tbe  olBrial  report 
of  Gen.  Meade  stales  his  raeaes   May  5-.11  at  4 1.. If*,  of 
which  .'I.1.94H  were  killed  and  wounded,  not  Including  Burn- 
side's  loss,  whose  eorps  was  not  formally  united  In  Meade's 
command  until  May  24.     The  Confederate  lots  Is  nol  of- 
ficially reported,  but,  though  Urge,  was  mack  leu  than  that 
sustained  by  Gen.  Meade, 
Wild'er*,  tp.,  Johnston  eo.,  N.  C.    P.  IMS. 
Wild'enpin  (SAXi-ri.).  b.  in  Kngland  about  1792:  was 
founder  and  master  of  the  London  Central  Infant  rVbool, 
the  first  institution  of  iti-  kind,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
Pestalozzinn  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  methmli  of  in- 
struction.  D.  in  London  Mar.  10, 1866.  Author  of  the  /«./«•! 
Si/item   of  £'i/Hrnft»»  (18231,    Early   IH*rinl!*r   ill 
(.id  ed.  1R40),  A  >>«(«••<  of  Kihraliom  far  tkt  )'...»j  (1M«), 
and,  with  T.  J.  Terrington,  of  A  Slnnmtl  of  ImUneiiom  far 
>',.»»./  Children  (1845). 

Wil'dejr  (Tno»Aii).  b.  in  England  Jan.  15, 1783;  earn* 
to  the  U.  S.  1M7:  fettled  at  Baltimore  as  a  eoaeb-niring 
maker,  and  there  instituted  in  1819  the  Urst  lodge  of  Odd 
I  Fellows  in  America.    He  was  grand  sire  of  that  order  from 
1825  to  W3.     I>.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  19,  Wl.     Hi>  funeral 
(Oct.  22)  wa«  attended  by  delegations  of  Odd  Fellows  from 
the  principal  Eastern  cities,  and  a  monument  to  bis  mem- 
ory has  been  erected  by  that  order.    (Pee  ODD  FELLOW*.) 
Wild-Goose.    See  CAXADA  Ooodr. 
Wild'man  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Chillham  Castle,  Kent. 
England,  in  1802;  was  called  to  the  bar  182»;  became  a 
sergoant-at-law ;  is  recorder  of  Nottingham  and  a  circuit 
judge,  and  a  high  authority  upon  tbe  law  of  nations.    Au- 
thor of  /n.d'fn.r.  ,,f  lHl,rU.,li.,mnl  La*  •'•  Tix- 
War  (2  vols.,  1849-50:  republished  at  Philadelphia 
Uirtrtimu  for  Jfaral  Offirrn  rr,nrrf,»y  M»  fall 
(1854),  and  CoiuiJcr«tio*i  on  lie  Clint*  O 
Wild  Service.    Pee  SORB  T»«. 
Wild'wood,  tp..  Craven  co..  N.  C.     P.  J 
WI'ley  (CALVI*  llExnr.Rso,).  b.  in  O.ilford  eo..  N, 
Feb.  3,  1819:  studied  at  Caldwell  In.ntuie.  (.reef 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  I* 
fed  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  IMI  :  MAMl* 


education,  and  kept  in  regular  operat.on 
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WILEY— WILKES. 


rthe  establishment  at  Greensboro',  N.  C. 


T.nn,ss,,,     Author  of  many  addresses,  of  ,._m.  religious. 


I 


Wilry  1^  M- WILLIAM),  D.  1).,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Mar. 
29  IS"">-  -HI  limtod  in  medicine,  afterward  studied  the- 
ology "and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Methodist  Episcopal 
conTercn.-c  in  1S49;  the  next  year  he  was  sent  as  mission- 
ary to  China,  where  he  continued  four  years.  On  his  re- 
turn he  spent  four  years  in  tho  pastorate,  and  then  became 
principal  of  tho  Pennington  Seminary  in  New  Jersey.  In 
I  Mil  ho  was  appointed  editor  of  the  /,«,///•»'  BmoiitoTy,* 
monthly  publication  of  his  Church  at  Cincinnati,  which  ho 
conducted  till  1872,  when  ho  was  elected  bishop.  He  is 
author  of  fallen  Heroes  in  Foo-Uhow  and  Religion  in  the 

Wi'lry's  Cove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.    P.  663. 

Wil'ford  (FRANCIS),  b.  in  Hanover  about  1760;  went 
to  India  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
1781 ;  devoted  himself  to  Sanskrit  studies,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous memoirs  in  the  Asiatic  lienanhet,  which  at  the 
time  attracted  great  attention  in  Europe,  as  proving  from 
Hindoo  records  the  accounts  of  the  Creation  and  the  early 
history  of  mankind  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  For 
some  years  the  name  of  Lieut.  Wilford  figured  largely  in 
the  writings  of  biblical  commentators,  but  it  subsequently 
appeared  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  Hindoo 
pundit,  who  had  palmed  upon  him  a  series  of  forgeries. 
lie  attained  tho  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  d.  at  Be- 
nares Sept.  4,  1822. 

Wil'frid,  or  Wilfred  (SAixr),  b.  in  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Bernicia  (Northumberland)  about  634,  of  a  noble  family ; 
studied  at  Lindisfarne  Abbey,  where  he  became  a  monk ; 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  residing  some  time  at  Rome; 
built  a  monastery  at  Ripon  663;  was  commissioned  by 
King  Alcfrid  to  regulate  the  usages  of  the  Northumbrian 
Church  upon  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  on  which  sub- 
ject a  famous  council  was  held  at  Whitby  (664)  in  the  royal 
presence  ;  was  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of  York,  and 
consecrated  as  such  at  Paris,  but  was  opposed  by  Ceadda 
(St.  Chad),  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  see  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  retired  to  his  monastery  for  three  years;  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  bishopric  669 ;  was  ejected  by  King  Eg- 
frid,  who  divided  the  diocese  into  three  bishoprics  ;  visited 
Rome  for  redress,  and  obtained  the  papal  decision  in  his 
favor,  but  was  imprisoned  nine  months  on  his  return,  and 
never  recovered  possession  of  his  see.  D.  at  the  monastery 
of  Oundle  Apr.  24,  709. 

Wil'helm  (KARL),  b.  at  Smalcald,  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse;  lived  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  music  in 
Crefeld,  and  d.  there  Aug.  26,  1873.  In  1854  he  composed 
the  music  to  Die  Wacht  am  Jlhein,  and  when  this  song  be- 
came so  immensely  popular  during  the  Franco-German 
war  the  Prussian  government  gave  him  a  pension,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  at  Smalcald. 

Wilhelmshaven.    See  JADE. 

Wilhelmshohe.     See  CASSKL. 

Wilk.     See  WHELK. 

Wilkes,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia,  drained  by  Broad 
River  and  Little  River,  and  partially  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  Georgia  R.  R.,  which  terminates  at  the  county-seat. 
Surface  undulating,  with  considerable  iron  ore;  soil  gen- 
erally unproductive.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap. 
Washington.  Area,  550  sq.  m.  P.  11,796. 

Wilkes,  county  of  N.  W.  North  Carolina,  intersected 
by  Yadkin  River,  and  having  the  Blue  Ridge  along  the 
N.  W.  border ;  surface  alternating  hills  and  valleys ;  soil  in 
the  valleys  fertile,  in  the  mountains  well  adapted  to  pas- 
turage. Swine  and  cattle  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples, 
Indian  corn  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Wilkesborough.  Area, 
864  sq.  m.  P.  15,539. 

Wilkes  (CHARLES),  b.  at  New  York  in  1801;  entered 
the  naval  service  of  the  U.  S.  as  midshipman  Jan.  1,  1818 ; 
became  lieutenant  1826,  commander  1843,  captain  1855, 
commodore  1862.  He  conducted  the  U.  S.  expedition  (1838- 
42)  to  explore  the  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans,  a  narrative 
of  which  he  published,  and  of  the  detailed  report  of  the  ex- 
pedition, giving  the  scientific  results  obtained,  he  contrib- 


uted  the  volume  on  meteorology.  In  1861  he  was  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies  in  command  of  the  frigate  San  Jacinto 
to  search  for  the  Confederate  cruiser  Sumter.  Learning  that 
the  Confederate  commissioners  Slide!!  and  Mason  were  on 
their  way  to  Europe  in  tho  British  mail-steamer  Trent,  he 
intercepted  that  vessel  and  took  from  her  those  men,  whom 
he  conveyed  to  Boston.  This  act  met  the  approval  of  his 
department  and  of  Congress,  and  the  commissioners  were 
for  a  time  held  as  prisoners  in  Fort  Warren,  but  subse- 
quently surrendered  by  our  government  to  Great  Britain. 
In  18(12  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Potomac  flotilla 
to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  on  tho 
withdrawal  of  that  army  from  the  Virginia  peninsula,  was 
ordered  to  command  tho  flying  squadron  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  up  the  blockade-running  between  the 
Southern  States  and  tho  West  Indies.  Many  captures  were 
made.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral,  and 
shortly  after  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works,  other  than  those  above  mentioned,  are  H>»<- 
cril  Amerifii,  itn'liiiliin/  California  and  Orrnon  (1849),  The 
Theory  of  tnt  Wind,  with  maps  and  charts  (1856),  etc.  The 
T^m.lon  Geographical  Society  awarded  him  the  gold  medal 
in  1848.  D.  at  Washington,  1).  C.,  Feb.  8,  1877. 

Wilkes  (Gr.onr.F,),  b.  in  New  York  about  1820  ;  became 
a  journalist;  wrote  a  Hi  alary  of  California  (1845)  und 
Europe  in  a  Hurry  (1852) :  became  in  1858  co-editor,  with 
William  T.  Porter,  of  til*  Spirit  of  the  Time*,  and  subse- 
quently proprietor  of  that  paper;  is  well  known  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  has  repeatedly  travelled  in  Europe. 

Wilkes   (JOHN),  b.  at   Clerkenwell,  London,  England, 
Oct.  17,  1727,  son  of  a  wealthy  distiller;  educated  at  Hert- 
ford and  Aylesbury  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Lc-y- 
den,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for  classical  literature  which 
he  retained  through  life;  travelled  on  the  Continent;  mar- 
ried in  1749  Miss  Mead,  a  lady  of  fortune  ten  years  his  senior, 
from  whom  he  was  separated  after  the  birth  of  one  daugh- 
ter;  settled  in  Buckinghamshire;   became  colonel  of  the 
militia  and  high  sheriff  of  that  county  ;  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament from  Aylesbury  1757;  commenced  in  June,  1762, 
tho  publication  of  a  weekly  paper.  The  North   llriton.  in 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute;  printed  in 
his  No.  45  (Apr.  23,  1763)  a  violent  attack  upon  the  king, 
which  led  to  the  issue  of  a  "  general  warrant  "  for  his  arrest 
and  the  seizure  of  his  papers  ;  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
Apr.  30,  but  was  soon  released  by  order  of  Chief-Justice 
Pratt  of  the  common  pleas,  who  decided  that  general  war- 
rants were  "unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  also  absolutely 
void."     The  House  of  Commons,  however,  declared  No.  45 
of  the  North  Briton  to  be  a  "  seditious  libel,"  caused  it  to 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  Nov.,  1763,  notwithstanding  a 
popular  commotion,  and  passed  a  special  law  for  the  prose- 
cution of  its  author.     Wilkes  meanwhile  won  a  suit  against 
the  under-secretary  of  state  for  seizure  of  his  papers,  being 
awarded  £1000  damages,  but  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  Jan.  19,  1764;  was  prosecuted  at  the  instance 
of  the  House  of  Peers  before  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  charge 
of  republishing  No.  45,  and  also  for  printing  and  publish- 
ing an  obscene  poem  called  An  Ensny  on  Woman,  and  was 
found  guilty  of  both  charges  by  tho  court  of  king's  bench 
Feb.  21,  1764,  when,  having  previously  fled  to  France,  he 
was  outlawed ;  retnrned  to  England  in  1768  ;  was  chosen 
to  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  (including  the 
city  of  London) :  surrendered  himself  to  the  court  of  king's 
bench ;  was  rearrested,  rescued  by  the  mob,  but  went  vol- 
untarily into  confinement ;  was  the  occasion,  on  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  of  a  riot  in  St.  George's  Fields  May  10, 1768, 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  was  sentenced  for  his 
former  offence  to  pay  £1000  fine  and  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty-two  months.     His  outlawry  was  reversed  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  but  he  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  new  offence  of  libelling  Lord  Weymouth,  but  was 
returned  without  opposition  at  the  new  election.     Though 
declared  by  Parliament  incapable  of  a  seat,  he  was  thrro 
times  chosen  by  his  constituency,  until,  on  the  ground  of 
illegality  of  votes  cast  for  him,  an  opponent  who  had  re- 
ceived but  few  votes  was  declared  elected.     These  events 
caused  great  commotion  in  England ;  Wilkes  became  tho 
idol  of  the  people  at  large,  being  considered  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  received  costly  presents,  extricated 
himself  from  bankruptcy  by  the  aid  of  a  subscription  of 
£20,000,  and  was  awarded  £4000  damages  from  Lord  Hard- 
wick  for  false  imprisonment  (Nov..  1769).     In  Apr.,  1770, 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  was  chosen  alderman  of  London,  and 
took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  where  a  vain  attempt  \v:is 
made  to  force  him  to  appear  at  the  bar  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman.     He  was  elected  sheriff  of  London  1771.  lord 
mayor  1774,  in  which  year  ho  was  re-elected  to  Parliament ; 
had  the  resolutions  of  the  House  on  the  elections  expunged 
May,  1782,  and  was  chamberlain  of  London  from   1779  to 
his'death,  in  that  city  Dee.  27,  1797.     He  published  many 
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political  specchc-  and  pamphlets,  including  a  corn --po ml 
encc  with  "Jiinius,"  edited  t'litiil/ui  (|7SS|  and  7V,.,,. 
ph  ratlin  (I7<JO),  and  left  a  large  I  '.,<•>,. /,oi,,l.  are,  which 
n.i  edited  by  A  limm,  with  a  .W.  .»»iY  ( .'>  vol-.,  IMI.II. 
Among  his  numerous  biographies,  the  bite-t  and  best  | 
are  those  of  J.  S.  Watson  (1870)  and  W.  K.  Kae  i  I  s7u  i. 

I'. IF:  I  I   II    C.    Itl.lSS. 

Wilkcs'bnrrc,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Luzerno  co.,  Pa., 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the.  E.  bank  of  the      u 
N.  brand,  of  Su^uchanna  Kivcr near  the  4l.t  parallel.      ^<>;'^  ^'""sc.-ln,c.l,,, b,nd.  ,„   1,49  ;  went  to  Bengal 

It  is  connected   with   the  W.  bank   of  the  river  I  v  a  tine  "":   "':"l>,"t   '"   '"I1'?  "xl"  ' 

teuble  track  bridge.     The  township  was  surveyed  under  a  !   -"""*  Wh"*  """'  ''"  "C<1U"'C<1  » '"""'"'K'  "'>  "f 

Connecticut  claim  in  1770,  and  named  after  John  \Vi Ikes  and 
Col.  Isaac  Barre  for  their  efforts  as  members  of  the  British 
I         Parliament  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    The  town  in  I77L*  c.m 
taincd  four  white  women:  incorporated  a  borough  under 
Pennsylvania  in   IsOti;  has   I  :i  banks,:!  national,  I  saving-, 

with  others  incorporated  or  private  for  deposits  and  di<e it 

under  Stale  laws:   l!lt  churches  and  chapels,  some  of  them 
very  fine  buildings;  3  large  iron  foundries  and  machine- 

Ihe 


limner,"  and  a  volume  of  Fabtei  (1718)  after  the 
manner  of  (Jay. 

Wil'kin,    i-ounty    nf    \V.    Minnesota,   separated    from 
Dakota  bv    I:  %  and  Iti-d  river-,  and  trmvrrn 

St.  I'ani  anil  I',  i.  -iii.    K.  K.  ;  surface  uneven,  noil  general); 
fertile.     Cap.  Bni-kcnridge.     Area,  IMIU  iiq.  in.     I'.  J'.o. 

Wil'kins,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  3455. 

\\iiUns   (Bit  CBABLM  .   D.  c.  I,.,  F.  R.  fi.,  b.  at 


acquired  a  knowledge  imi  "iilv 
Bengali,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  but  also  of  S.in.-krit.  which 
language  he  was  the  first  to  make  known  i.,  Kumpean 
scholar*:  made  with  his  own  hand*  the  matrices  of  the  first 
Bengali  and  I'ei-iau  t\|..-  eni|.l'.\  r.l  in  Bengal,  with 
which  he  printed  at  Hoogly,  X.  It.  llalhcd1.  Hr,,,»mar 

llj      111,       /l:l,,/:,t      A,,,,,,,,,,,,.       [I77V:      fontl'll-d.     ill      I  •l,lljlll|Cl|.,l| 

with  Sir  William  .Inn.-,  the  Literary  S.,.-ictv  "f  I'alrulla, 
which  sulisc.|iicntly  became  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  "f 
Calcutta;  publiiihcd  a  translation  from  the  San.-krit  of 


.hops,  engaged  in  supplying  the  mining  operations  of  the      V       ,  ,   '  '  ,  ™ 

Wv'-.ig ic,.,.,!,Jvv,,,,.,,it  i.,  ,,c  centre  ;^,f,.f, ,   [   ^'^'"'    "  '"•' 


buildings  nl  creditable  architecture,  and  an  historical  anil 
(.•e.il'igical  society  having  n  fine  collection  of  coins  and 
natural  curiosities.  The  last  appraisement  shows  260  mer- 
cantile e-hiMNIiments.  Incorporated  by  act  of  assembly 
as  a  city  May  4,  1871,  it  is  lighted  with  gas  and  is  sup- 
plieil  with  pure  mountain-water  by  two  companies. 
Kingston  and  I'lymouth  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  river  are 
populous  boroughs,  and  several  boroughs  on  the  B.  side, 
all  properly  suburbs  of  the  city,  swelling  the  population 
of  which  it  is  the  centre  by  many  thousands.  Twelve 
million  tons  of  coal  are  taken  to  market  annually  from  the 
county.  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Valley 
K.  Us.  afford  direct  facilities  for  communication  N.  and  S. 
by  connection  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York  at  Allen- 
town,  Bethlehem,  and  Easton  on  the  Lehigh,  and  N.  to 
the  lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  by  Erie,  Albany  and  Sus- 
i|iieh;uma,  and  other  roads.  North  Branch  Canal  affords 
water-communication  S.,  and  Lackawannaand  Bloomsburg 
K.  K.  runs  through  Kingston  and  Plymouth  N.  and  S.  on 
the  W.  side  from  Scranton  to  Northumberland,  where  it 
connects  with  Northern  Central  road.  Two  horse  rail- 
roads connect  it  with  neighboring  towns.  A  paid  fire  de- 
partment has  two  steam-engines  with  hose-carriages  and 
other  engines.  One  daily  paper  and  2  English  and  2 
Oennan  weekly  papers  are  published  here.  A  driving- 
park  with  half-mile  track  has  regular  races.  P.  of  city, 
10,174;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  7090.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  now  (1876)  over  20,000. 

W.  P.  MINER,  En.  "  RECORD  OF  THB  TIMES." 

Wilkes'boro',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  1300. 

Wilkes'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.     P.  1472. 

Wil'kie  (Sir  DAVID),  b.  at  Cults,  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 
Nov.  18,  1785;  studied  painting  in  the  Trustees'  Academy, 
Edinburgh,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  where  in 
1800  he  exhibited  his  celebrated  Village,  J'olitidan«, 
quickly  followed  by  The  Blind  Fiddler  (1807),  The  Card- 
P/iii/eri  (1808),  Kent  Day  (1809),  and  Village  Fentiral 
(1811),  which  obtained  him  great  popularity;  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  1809,  and  an  acade- 
mician 1811;  visited  Paris  with  Haydonl814;  produced 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  years  many  notable  pictures, 
including  a  group  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  kit  Family 
(1817),  the  Chelsea  Petitioner*  reading  the  Gazette  of  the 
Rattle  of  Waterloo  (1822),  executed  for  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  spent  three  years  (1825-28)  on  the  Continent  on 
account  of  ill-health,  visiting  Italy  and  Spain  ;  was  made 
painter  in  ordinary  to  George  IV.  Jan.,  1830;  was  knighted 
by  William  IV.  1836:  made  portraits  of  those  sovereigns 
and  of  Queen  Victoria;  executed  a  fine  painting  of  the 
First  Council  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  went  to  Constantinople 
for  the  express  purpose  of  painting  a  portrait  of  the  sultan 
1840;  visited  Palestine  and  Egypt.  B.  at  sea  near  Gib- 
raltar on  his  homeward  voyage,  June  1,  1841.  Several 
volumes  of  engravings  of  his  best  works  have  been  issued, 
including  Oriental  Sketehet  (1843),  The  Wilkie  Gallery 
(1850),  and  The  Great  Work*  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  (1867), 
with  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  C.  Heaton.  His  Life,  Jourjiali, 
and  Cnrrenpondence  (3  vols.,  1843)  were  published  by  his 
friend,  Allan  Cunningham. 

Wilkie  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dalmcny,  West  Lothian, 
Scotland,  Oct.  5,  1721 ;  educated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  became  a  successful  farmer ;  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  Scottish  Kirk  at  Ratho  1753,  and  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
1'jfl.  D.  Oct.  10, 1772.  Author  of  The  Epiyoiiiad,  a  I'oem 
in  AVue  //<»»£«  (1757;  2d  ed.  1759).  an  epic  upon  the  taking 
of  Thebes,  which  procured  for  its  author  the  title  of  the 


rjnim 

(London.  1785;  reprinted  New  York,  1867),  to  which 
Warren  Hastings  prefixed  lntr:,ilii,-i,,,i,fil:,,,,,:i,,,nt;  re- 
turned to  England  I  "si,  but  iv.nlini:. 

became  librarian  of  the  East  India  I  '..m|.iiin  IMI|,  md 
visitor  of  the  company's  colleges  at  Haileybury  and  A.  I 
discombe;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Guelphio  order  I 
chosen  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  honored  a< 
the  "  father  of  Sanskrit  literature."  D.  in  London  Hay 
13,  1836.  He  edited  Richardson'*  .4r..',..  „„,/  /'.rtiatt 
!>;,<;,  ,nn,-\i  (2  vola.,  1806-10),  published  translation!  of 
the  Hitnpadena  (Bath,  1787),  The  Story  of  /),,,,.A,rn,,M 
and  SakooHtala  (1795),  and  wa«  author  of  a  llr:,i,nnar  ../' 
the  Kan*krita  l.tiiufnnffe  (1808)  and  a  treatise  on  The 
Kadicalu  of  the  Xnumkritn  Language  (1815). 

Wilkins  (DATin),  D.  D.,  h.  in  Switierland  in  1685; 
studied  theology;  became  keeper  of  the  archiepiscopal 
library  at  Lambeth  Palace  1715;  drew  up  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  MSS.  and  printed  books  in  that  collection  ;  became 
rector  of  Mongham  Parva.  Kent,  1718,of  Great  Chart,  Kent, 
and  Hadleigh,  Essex,  1719,  Bubsequently  of  Monks-Ely 
and  of  Booking;  prebendary  of  Canterbury  1720,  and 
archdeacon  of  Suffolk  1724.  D.  Sept.  6,  1745.  He  pub- 
lished editions  of  the  Pentateuch  (1731)  and  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Coptic  (1716);  edited  the  Leaet  Am/Io- 
Saxoaica  (1721),  the  Work*  of  Selden  (1726),  and  the 
Concilia  Magntf  ftrilannix  et  Hibemin  (4  vols.  folio,  1736- 
37).  He  is  also  considered  the  author  of  a  work  published 
in  the  name  of  "J.  Chamberlayne,"  Oratio  Domiiiira  in 
direrto*  omnium  fere.  Gentium  I.inijua*  rerun,  ete.  (Amster- 
dam, 1715),  being  the  first  attempt  to  present  the  Pater- 
Noiter  in  many  languages  for  philological  purposes. 

Wilkins  (HEXRY  MI-SORAVK).  b.  in  England  about 
1822  :  graduated  at,  and  became  fellow  of,  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  Author 
of  Note*  for  Latin  Lyrict  (  1  851  ),  Proarettire  Greek  Delrttun 
(1859),  Proyretiii-e  Latin  Delcctu*  (1867),  Progreitire  Greet 
Anthology  (1861),  Progreuirc  Latin  Anthology  (I8»4), 
Scriplorei  Atlici  (1866),  Speechet  from  Thueydidei  (1870), 
and  other  valuable  classical  textbooks. 

Wilkins  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1614  at  Fawaley,  North- 
amptonshire, England,  at  the  house  of  bis  maternal  grand- 
father, the  Puritan  divine  John  Dod,  "  the  Dcoalogint  ;" 
educated  at  New  Inn  and  Magdalen  halls,  Oxford,  grad- 
uating at  the  latter  about  1632;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  1635;  was  successively  chaplain  to  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Charles,  count-palatine  of 
the  Rhino;  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  Parliament  during 
the  great  rebellion,  and  took  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  at  London 
in  1645  the  club  of  scientists  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  became  warden  of  Wadhara  College 
Apr.  13,  1648;  married  the  widow  of  Dr.  French,  a  sister 
of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  1656;  wa«  appointed  by 
Richard  Cromwell  master  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge, 
1659;  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration  1660;  became  pre- 
bendary of  York  IfiiiO;  obtained  the  favor  of  Charles  II., 
who  made  him  rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  London, 
1662  ;  became  preacher  to  Gray's  Inn  :  wan  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  and  councillors  of  the  Royal  Society  1663,  and 
became  bishop  of  Chester  1668.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  perambulator  or  measuring-wheel;  wa«  an  excellent 
mathematician  and  physicist,  a  skilful  mechanician,  untir- 
ing in  his  experiment*,  a  philologist  of  great  erudition. 
and  a  noted  theologian  and  pulpit-orator.  D.  in  London 
Nov.  19,  1672.  Author  of  ftitrorery  of  a  Ketn  World 
(1638\  treating  of  the  habitableness  of  the  moon  and  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  tbithor  :  .liWrnri/.  <>r  ihr  Secret 
and  Swift  Meuenger,  ihoiciny  haw  a  Man  may  teith  Priracy 
and  Speed  camm'uuicatt  hit  Thouyhlt  to  a  Fritnd  at  my 
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Itintance  (1641);  Mathematical  Magick,  or  the  Wonders 
that  may  I,,  pel-farmed  liy  Mechanical  lii-niartru  (  I II  1 1  )  :  -t « 
Emiai/  linrariln  a  Krai  Character  anil  a  PkilatOfhifol  I.HII- 

yuaije,  irilh  an  A//ilial»-tical  IHrtianary  (fulin,  UiGS),  nn 
•mbitfafM  anil  ingenious  attempt  to  form  a  universal  lan- 
guage: Ki-clc*ia*tr*.  vr  <i  Uinciinrnf  coni-criiiili/  ill'-  (lift  of 
I'r.-a,-/,;,,,,  an  it  fall'  mul.r  tin'  Hull''  '>/  Art  I  Ililtl),  and  of 

various  other  religious  tn-jitisfs.  His  Jfatfomonoo/  and 
Philanphical  11'.. /•/•.,  were  ]Hiblishc(l  collectively  (1TO.S: 
now  cil.,  2  vole.,  I  SOS),  with  a.  Lift:  of  tin-  Author  and  nn 
Account  nf'  lii*  Work*  :  anil  Archbishop  Tillotson,  his  lit- 
erary executor,  who  mnrricil  his  step-daughter,  edited  a 
posthumous  volume  of  Si-niions  (1075)  and  a  treatise  on 

Tin'    I'l-ini 'it'll  "    anil    Dlttici    of   Natural    Itelitjion    (1675), 

which  wns  many  times  reprinted.  PORTER  C.  liuss. 

Wilkins  ( Ross),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  1805;  became 
a  lawyer  ;  was  appointed  by  1'rt-s.  Jackson  a  Federal  judge 
for  the  Territory  of  .Michigan  ;  became  in  1837  a  regent  of 
the  State  university  ;  presided  over  the  first  war-meet- 
ing hold  in  Detroit  in  1861,  and  was  many  years  a  circuit 
judge,  resigning  that  post  in  1870. 

Wilkins  (WILLIAM),  K.  A.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
England.  Aug.  .'11,  177*:  graduated  at  Caius  and  Gonvillc 
College,  Cambridge,  1800:  became  a  fellow  there  1805; 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  classic  architecture  ;  be- 
came architect  to  the  East  India  Company  and  professor 
of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  1837.  He  designed 
the  University  Club  House,  St.  George's  Hospital,  the 
London  University  1827,  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
1832-38,  Corpus  Christi  and  Downing  colleges,  Cambridge, 
the  Nelson  pillars  at  Dublin  and  Great  Yarmouth,  the  ad- 
ditions to  Trinity  and  King's  colleges,  Cambridge,  and 
several  other  important  public  buildings:  contributed  to 
the  Archxologia  :  translated  Thf  Civil  Architecture  of  Vi- 
trnvius  (2  parts,  1812-17);  edited  several  works  for  the  Di- 
lettanti Society,  and  restored  the  mutilated  Greek  inscrip- 
tions on  public  edifices  at  Athens  with  great  learning  and 
ingenuity.  D.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  31,  1839.  Among  his 
works  were — The  Antiquities  of  Matjita  Grsecia  (1807), 
Athenieuniat  or  Remark*  on  the  Topography  and  /luilditii/* 
of  AI/ICII*  (1816),  and  Prolusiones  ArchitectonicK,  or  Es- 
tayi  on  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture  (part  i.,  1837). 

Wilkins  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  in 
1779,  son  of  Gen.  John  (1762-1814),  a  Revolutionary  of- 
ficer and  early  settler  at  Pittsburg :  received  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  became  in  1810  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Manu- 
facturing Company,  subsequently  transformed  into  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburg;  was  elected  in  1819  to  the  legislature, 
where  ho  became  noted  for  knowledge  of  business  details 
and  for  skill  in  debate;  was  U.  8.  Senator  1831-34,  minis- 
ter to  Russia  1834-36,  member  of  Congress  1843-44,  secre- 
tary of  war  under  Pres.  Tyler  1844-45;  was  co-founder 
(with  Thomas  Bakewell  and  John  Harper)  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  1847,  and  was  subsequently  judge 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  D. 
at  Homewood,  near  Pittsburg,  June  23,  1865. 
Wil'kinsburg,  p.-v.,  Allegheny  eo.,  Pa. 
Wil'kinson,  county  of  Central  Georgia,  lying  on 
Oconeo  River,  drained  by  its  affluents,  and  traversed  by 
Georgia  Central  and  Milledgeville  and  Eatonton  R.  Rs. ; 
surface  undulating,  partially  wooded,  with  chalybeate  and 
sulphur  springs ;  soil  moderately  fertile.  Swine  and  cattle 
are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn. 
Cap.  Irwinton.  Area,  430  sq.  m.  P.  9383. 

Wilkinson,  county  of  S.  W.  Mississippi,  bordering  on 
Louisiana,  bounded  W.  by  Mississippi  River  and  inter- 
sected by  West  Feliciana  R.  R.  Cattle  and  swine  are  the 
chief  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap. 
Woodvillc.  Area,  580  sq.  m.  P.  12,705. 
Wilkinson,  tp.,  Desna  co.,  Ark.  P.  569. 
Wilkinson  (JAMES),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1757;  studied 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
ill  repaired  to  Cambridge,  and  was  soon  appointed  a  cap- 
tain in  Reed's  New  Hampshire  regiment,  serving  as  such 
with  Arnold  in  the  Northern  army ;  promoted  brigade- 
major  July,  1776,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Jan.  12,  1777; 
bearer  of  despatches  to  Gen.  Washington  from  Gen.  Gates 
Dec.,  1776,  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Upon  Gates's  accession  to  command  of  the 
Northern  army,  Wilkinson  was  made  his  adjutant-general 
May,  1777,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  he  con- 
veyed the  official  despatches  to  Congress.  Brevetted  brig- 
adier-general in  November,  he  was  in  Jan.,  1778,  appointed 
secretary  of  the  board  of  war,  of  which  Gates  was  president. 
A  quarrel  arising  with  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  Conway 
cabal,  Wilkinson  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  in  July, 
1771).  was  appointed  clothier-general  of  the  army.  Settled 
in  Kentucky  after  the  peace,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
affairs.  Appointed  lieutenant-colonel  2d  Infantry  Nov., 


|  1791,  and  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Wabash  In- 
I  dians   1791-92;    promoted   to   be  brigadier-general    .M:ir., 
j  17U2,  and  commanded    right  wing  of  Wayne's  army  at 
[  Maumee   Knpids,  and  in   Dec.,  1796.  became  general- in- 
chief  of  the  army,  serving  on  the  Western  frontier ;  one  of 
j  the  commissioners  to  receive  Louisiana  from  the  1-Ycnrh  in 
ISO:),  ho  was  governor  of  that  Territory  1805-06;  ordered 
to  command  on  the  Mississippi  Dec.,  1808,  he  was  recalled 
to  Washington  in  1810,  and  tried  by  court-martial  in  Islt 
on  charges  of  corruptly  receiving  money  from  Spain  :m.l 
|  being  in  complicity  with  Aaron  liurr.     The  court  acquitted 
him  with  credit,  and  he  returned  to  the  Southern  depart- 
ment.    In  1S13  he  was  appointed  major-general,  anil  trans- 
ferred to  the  Northern  frontier.     Owing  to  the  failure  of 
Hampton  to  co-operate  with  him.  his  plans  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Canada  totally  failed.     He  was  superseded  in  eom- 
niand,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  ordered  in  1815,  which  ac- 
quitted him  of  all  blame.     On  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  in  1815,  he  was  discharged,  and  passed  the  later  years 
of  his  life  upon  his  estates  in  Mexico.     In  1816  he 'pub- 
lished Memoir*  <>f  My  Own  Time*  (3  vols.  8vo,  1800).     D. 
near  City  of  Mexico  Dec.  28, 1825. 

Wilkinson  (.IKMIMA),  b.  at  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  about 

1753  :  educated  as  a  Quaker:  recovered  from  a  severe  l'c\  IT, 

attended  by  an   apparent  suspension   of  life,    1773,   after 

which  she  asserted  that  she  had  been  raised  from  the  dead 

j  to  instruct  mankind,  professed  to  work  miracles,  and  made 

j  a  few  proselytes,  with  whom  she  settled  on  a  tract  of  land 

in  the  present  town  of  Torrey,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  a 

village  named  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  resided  there  until 

:  her  death,  July  1,  1819.    At  her  death  the  sect  was  entirely 

I  broken  up. 

Wilkinson  (Sir  Jonx  GAISDXER),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
at  Haxendale,  Westmoreland,  England,  Oct.  5,  1797,  son  of 
Rev.  John  Wilkinson  by  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Richard  Gard- 
ner; educated  at  Harrow  School  and  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford; resided  twelve  years  in  Egypt,  engaged  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  ancient  history,  geography,  ethnography,  anil 
architectural  remains  of  that  country,  making  by  his  pub- 
lications important  additions  to  the  existing  knowledge,  for 
which  ho  was  knighted  1839;  travelled  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope; revisited  Egypt  1855-56;  presented  his  collections 
of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  other  antiquities  to  Harrow  School 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  museum,  to  which  he  added  in 
1874  his  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  and  wa.s 
an  influential  member  and  officer  of  the  leading  British  sci- 
entific associations.  D.  Oct.  29,  1875.  Author  of  Materia 
Hieroghiphica  (Malta,  1828),  The  Topography  of  Thebes  and 
General  View  of  Egypt  (1835).  The  Manner*  and  Custom* 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptian!  (2  series,  6  vols.,  1837-41  ;  3d  ed., 
5  vols.,  1847),  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes  (2  vols.,  1S|:;>, 
republished  as  Murray's  Handbook  for  Traveller*  in  Egypt 
(1847;  new  ed.  1857),  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro  (2  vols., 
1848),  The  Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1850),  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Hieratic  Papyrus  at  Turin  (HUH),  The  Egyptians 
in  the  Time  of  the  Pharaohs  (1857),  a  treatise  On  Colour 
(1857);  prepared  an  abridgment  of  his  chief  work  as  A 
Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (2  vols.,  1853), 
and  contributed  a  dissertation  on  Egypt  to  Prof.  George 
Rawlinson's  translation  of  Herodotus  (4  vols.,  1858-60;  3d 
ed.,  revised,  1876).  A  new  edition  of  his  Manner*  and  (Cus- 
toms was  prepared  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  (1876),  and  a  Me- 
moir (1876)  has  been  written  by  his  widow. 

PORTER  C.  BI.ISS. 

Wilkinson  (Jons  JAMES  GARTH),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London 
in  1812:  became  a  homoeopathic  physician,  and  has  pub- 
lished Swedenborg,  a  Biography  (1849),  The  Human  ISoily, 
and  its  Connection  with  Man  (1851),  The  Ministry  of  Health 
(1857),  Improvisation*  from  the  Spirit  (1857),  and  Methods 
of  Human  Science  and  of  Divine  Revelation  (1876),  and 
translated  from  the  Latin  several  of  the  scientific  works  of 
Swedenborg, 

Wilkinson  (MORTON  R.),  b.  at  Skaneateles,  N.Y.,  Jan.  22, 
1819;  received  an  academical  education ;  settled  in  Illinois 
1837;  returned  to  Skaneateles  to  study  law  1839;  settled  at 
Eaton  Rapids,  Mich.;  went  to  Minnesota  Territory  1847; 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  1849,  and  drew  up  the  code  of 
laws  then  enacted;  was  a  Republican  U.  S.  Senator  1859- 
65,  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1864,  and  to 
the  Loyalists'  convention  of  1866,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1869-71,  serving  on  the  committees  on  foreign  affairs 
and  on  the  census. 

Wilks  (MARK),  b.  in  England  about  1765;  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  in  the  East  India  service  1782;  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  1808,  and  brevet  colonel  1814; 
was  political  resident  at  Mysore  1803-08;  was  governor 
of  St.  Helena  1812-16,  embracing  the  first  year  of  Napo- 
leon's captivity  in  that  island,  and  was  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  1818.  D.  in  England  Sept.  19,  1831.  Author  of 
A  Jleport  on  the  Interior  Administration  of  the  Government 
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'    MI    -ni    .\rt.ittfif    In    'j'i-'i'-i-   tfif    J/inlorif   <•/   .!/</•<•.  or,  etc. 

(Loii  •Inn,  :;  rota.  It".  1MO-17). 

Wilks  (\VASMI\OTOV),  grandson  of  Murk,  b.  in  England 
in  l>Oi;  lii'i-anie  a  Liberal  journalist  niiil  |.ulitiri.in  in 

Londilll  :     was    DO   I'dilor    'if   lln-    \l.,n,:i,ii    Si,  I,    ;      pill. 

Tli';  11,  tli'  i'i-iiiiii-ii,  I'N  lll,i,.,-ii.  Political  and  X 

'l'«,k,  Greek,  "•"'  ll»**iii:i  -tin  it-  l'fi»t,  l'i,*,itt,  ,,„,/  /',,,/, 

«/,/,     I'ulKf,    (Is.i::),    l^hr.n-tl    fi-riiii/.    it    Hi.  ,/i;i  /,!,,/      I-.,  I    , 

and  Tli.    '/'In..-  Archbiihopt  "/   t'.ini</-lni,-i/,  l.,mt  i.m.-,  An 
„/,«.  .1    /;.,/,./  il--...--).     li.  sudden);  of'  apop'le\y   «l,ii.. 
»d  .|rr--inu'  11  meeting  on  parliamentary  reform  ut  London 
Jim.-  -'7,  1*04. 

Will  IK  one  of  the  three  form*  under  which  the  human 
mind  beeome-  rnn-rious  ot  it>elt',  thought  and  feeling  being 
the  two  others,  l-'rom  its  lowest  phase,  as  an  entirely  uncon- 
•oiotu  correlation  between  nctii.n  and  reaet  imi—  an,  for  in- 
stance. when  the  hand  if  involuntarily  mo\ed  liark  wbi-n 
touehing  something  very  hot  —  to  it*  highest  phase  as  the 
pursuit  of  an  aim  exelu.sh  elv  tor  i!s  moral  worth  and  re- 
K;tnlIr->  of  its  relations  to  the  natural  individual,  the  will 
runs  through  a  great  number  of  stages,  appearing  fii>t  u- 
instinrt.  impulse,  aj'peiitr,  ji;is  inn,  etc.,  before  it  submits 
to  the  government  of  tho  moral  iikv.is,  and  (hereby  enters 
into  Ilie  sphere  of  freedom  :  and  it*  definition  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  stages  in  which  it  is  considered.  In  modern 
times  Schopenhauer  lias  made  it  the  fundamental  element 
of  all  existence,  and  his  observations,  though  sometimes 
mystical  and  sometimes  materialistic  in  their  tendeifie-. 
have  thrown  much  now  light  on  all  questions  relating  to 
the  will. 

Will  (in  law).  The  testament  of  the  Roman  law  con- 
sisted essentially  in  the  naming  of  an  heir  or  heirs,  who 
smvei'ded,  as  i  eprosontatives  of  the  defunct,  to  his  entire 
inheritan  -e,  including  not  only  his  property,  but  his  lia- 
bilities; while  the  legacies,  if  any,  wore  in  the  nature  of 
charges  upon  the  succession,  to  be  paid  by  the  heir.  It 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  that  jurisprudence  that  no 
person  (except  a  military  man  in  active  service,  in  whose 
favor  many  rules  were  relaxed)  could  die  partly  testate  and 
partly  intestate.  This  doctrine  was  first  modified  by  Jus- 
tinian in  one  of  the  A'oerli  issued  after  the  great  codifica- 
tion which  bears  his  name.  (See  TESTAMENT.)  The  will 
of  the  American  and  English  law  is  radically  different  in 
its  conception,  form,  and  effect  from  the  Roman  testament. 
The  recipients  of  the  testator's  bounty  under  it  are  not 
thereby  his  heirs:  they  do  not  succeed  to  his  entire  inher- 
itance as  such,  but  to  such  specific  gifts  or  separate  amounts 
as  ho  bestows  upon  them  individually  ;  they  do  not  become 
liable  for  his  debts,  but  the  personal  estate  devolves  pri- 
marily upon  the  executor,  who  by  its  means  discharges  all 
the  outstanding  claims,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  recourse 
is  had  to  tho  real  estate  ;  the  legatees  of  personal  property 
derive  their  title  not  directly  from  the  deceased,  but  from 
the  executor,  while  the  devisees  of  lands  take  immediately 
under  the  will  :  finally,  the  will  need  not  embrace  all  of  the 
testator's  estate,  but  he  may  die  partly  testate  and  partly 
intestate.  Anciently,  in  England,  "testament"  was  some- 
times said  to  be  a  gift  of  personal  property  alone,  and  to 
require  the  appointment  of  an  executor,  while  '*  will"  was 
properly  confined  to  a  devise  of  lands;  these  distinctions, 
however,  have  long  disappeared,  and  even  statutes  have 
enacted  that  the  two  words  should  be  synonymous.  A  will 
may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  disposition  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  testator's  estate,  real  and  personal,  executed  in 
the  manner  and  form  required  by  the  law  during  his  life- 
time, but  taking  effect  only  at  his  death.  Every  will  is 
"ambulatory"  as  long  as  the  testator  lives  ;  that  is,  it  is 
an  inchoate  act,  remaining  under  his  complete  control  ;  he 
may  change  or  annul  it  at  any  time  if  he  retains  a  dispos- 
ing faculty  of  mind.  Strictly  speaking,  "devise"  refers 
to  land,  "legacy"  to  personal  property,  while  "give," 
"  bequeath,"  and  "  bequest  "  are  applied  indiscriminately 
to  both.  But  the  accurate  use  of  these  words  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  tho  will  will  bo  perfectly  valid  if  the  intent  of 
the  testator  can  be  ascertained  from  his  language.  For 
example,  a  "  devise  of  $1000  "  or  "  a  legacy  of"  a  certain 
farm,  though  improper  expressions,  could  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  tho  meaning. 

Whitl  mat/  be  girrn  by  Will.  —  From  the  most  remote 
periods  of  the  English  law,  personal  property  could  be  be- 
queathed. The  customs  and  doctrines  of  feudalism  long 
revented  lands  from  being  devisable.  After  the  intro- 
uction of  uses,  those  peculiar  estates  could  be  bequeathed 
(see  USE);  at  length  the  statute  of  wills  (32  Hen.  VIII. 
ch.  1,  and  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  eh.  5)  removed  nearly  all 
the  existing  restrictions,  and  rendered  lands  devisable  as  a 
general  rule.  liy  virtue  of  the  existing  legislation  all 
property,  real  anil  personal,  with  a  few  special  exceptions, 
may  be  disposed  of  by  will  to  whatever  persons  or  recipi- 
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ent*  of  hi*  bounty  the  testator  chooses.     Tin-  most  import- 
ant ot   '  tied  I,-,  (lie  -l.ittilr*  of 
mortmain,  which  prohibit   n   : 
unli-*«  they  are  expressly  empowered  by  piatm. 
ilc\  i  ,--     iho*e  created  by  statute*  in  England  and  in  inmny 
of  the  Amcriean  Mali--.  »lii--h  in  I.UI.MI-  form*  nnd  with 
much  diversity  of  detail   limit   the  power  ol   ii  -i.ii 
respect  lo  the  time  and  amount  of  their  testumt'iilurv  gift* 
to    religious    or   charitable    in-titiitionil    and    for   di-lnietly 
religion*  or  charitable  purport'*:  and  that — by  far  the  in     t 
important   one  in   the    I'.  S. — which  prevent*  a  husband 
from  depriving  in-  unlowof  her  dower  or  iU  equivalent. 

In  i/-A.,.r /.,i-.,,-  Will,  m,i<,  I,,  ,„, i. /..  —  Beyond  n. 
classes  last  enumerated,  the  law  place*  no  limitation  upon 
the  capacity  to  receive  tMUmentary  gift*,     \\ill-  may  be 
made  in  favor  of,  and  property  real  and  personal  may  be 
bequeathed  to,  all  person*,  whatever  may  be  their  <li*abili- 
•'m    in-,    positive  act  which  shall   be  legally 
binding,  inclinling  married  women,  infants,  lunaii.  -    i 
persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  the  like,  as  well  a»  all  tho*e 
in  the  full  po-scs-i,,,,  of  their  mental  faeultiei  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  legal  right*  belonging  to  manhood. 

I!,,  irli.,,,1  Will.  .—As  a  general  propo-iiion, 

all  persons  are  empowered  to  make  a  valid  will  except  tho« 
di -qualified  through  lack  of  the  requisite  age,  thron/h 
coverture,  or  through  mental  incapacity.  ( I  i  Ay. — The 
statutory  rule  is  almost  univenal  that  a  person  must  hare 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  yean  before  be  or  she  can 
I  make  a  will  of  land*,  and  the  same  age  is  frequently,  and 
perhaps  generally,  required  for  a  will  solely  of  personal 
i  property.  In  New  York  males  of  eighteen  and  females  of 
si  xteen  are  competent  to  bequeath  personal  e*Utc.  In 
necticut,  California,  and  Nevada  both  males  and  female*, 
and  in  Vermont,  Maryland,  and  Illinois  the  female*,  ac- 
quire the  full  testamentary  capacity  in  respect  of  lands  H 
well  as  chattels  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  (For  the  peculiar 
rule  of  the  law  concerning  the  precise  time  when  a  person 
actually  reaches  any  given  age.  as  twenty-one,  eighteen, 
or  sixteen,  consult  the  article  YEAR  AND  A  DAT.)  (2)  Mar- 
ried Women. — The  ancient  law  denied  to  married  women 
any  testamentary  power  over  lands,  and  admitted  only  a 
partial  authority  in  the  bequest  of  personal  estate.  The 
recent  legislation  in  the  U.  S.  ha*  to  a  very  great  extent 
removed  these  restrictions,  and  has  clothed  married  women 
with  the  same  power  to  devise  and  bequeath  their  separate 
property  as  that  held  by  single  women.  (See  MARRIAGE 
AND  MARRIED  WOMKX.)  (3)  Mmtal  Incnpnrity. — It  i*  a 
fundamental  doctrine  that  a  sufficient  mental  capacity  in 
the  testator — that  is.  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  mem- 
ory— is  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  will.  This  rule 
excludes  idiot*,  lunatics — unless  the  instrument  i*  executed 
during  a  lucid  interval — persons  completely  intoxicated  at 
the  time  of  the  execution,  and  persons  of  unsound  or  weak 
mind  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are  unable  without  assist- 
ance to  call  up  to  their  memory  the  property  which  they 
possess  or  the  individual*  who  would  naturally  be  the  re- 
cipients of  their  bounty,  or  to  comprehend  without  prompt- 
ing the  nature  of  the  act  in  which  they  are  engaged  while 
making  a  testamentary  disposition.  It  i*  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition 
which  shall  embrace  all  the  instances  of  mere  mental 
unsoundness,  and  each  case  must  to  a  considerable  extent 
depend  upon  its  own  circumstances.  A  will  is  also  invalid 
when  procured  by  fraud,  or  by  undue  influence  exerted  upon 
a  testator  of  enfeebled  mind  and  memory,  even  though  he 
might  possess  a  sufficient  testamentary  capacity  if  left  to 
exercise  bis  own  judgment  unforced  by  the  external  pres- 
sure. 

The  Form  null  EfffHlitm  nf  Will,.— The  existing  legis- 
lation, both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England,  concerning  the 
form  and  execution  of  wills  is  constructed  upon  the  same 
model,  applies  alike  to  those  of  real  and  of  personal  prop- 
erty, and  differs  only  in  minor  point*  of  detail.  All  will*, 
except  in  the  single  ease  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  must 
be  in  writing.  The  following  formalities  must  be  observed 
in  order  that  the  execution — the /in-rum — may  be  complete : 
(1)  The  instrument  must  be  subscribed  or  signed  at  the 
end  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  one  in  his  presence  and  by 
his  direction.  In  some  of  the  State*  the  statutory  lan- 
guage still  remains  "  ligned,"  and  thi»,  it  has  been  decided, 
is  complied  with  wherever  in  the  instrument  the  *ignature 
appears,  even  at  tho  commencement.  (2)  The  signature 
must  either  be  affixed,  or  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
testator  to  be  hi*  own,  in  the  presence  of  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses. (3)  The  testator  must  declare  the  Instrument  to 
be  his  last  will  in  the  presence  of  each  of  the  witneMM. 
This  step,  which  is  technically  termed  the  "publication." 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  was  borrowed  directly 
from  the  Roman  mode  of  execution.  (4)  There  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses,  who  act  as  such  in  all  that 
they  do  at  the  request  of  the  testator,  which  request  may 
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bo  made  by  him  personally  or  by  some  one  in  his  presence. 
In  most  of  the  States  the  required  number  is  two,  lint  in 
some  it  is  three.  (5)  These  witnesses  must  all  sign  the 
will  at  (he  end  thereof  in  the  presenec  of  the  testator; 
ionic  uf  the  statute-  add  that  this  signing  must  also  be  in  the 
presence  of  .M  -h  nther.  If  the  testator's  name  is  written  by 
an  amaniienii-.  it  is  often  required  that  he  should  be  one 
of  the  attcstini;  witnesses.  While  all  these  five  steps  are 
in-  -,.--:M-\  to  the  validity  of  a  will,  a  substantial  compliance 
is  Millieicnt.  A  ctiilicil  is  an  appendix  annexed  to  the  main 
will  alter  its  execution,  whereby  the  testator  makes  .-mile 
change  in  or  addition  to  his  former  dispositions,  and  it 
iiiu-l  In-  -iL'iieil.  piililished.  anil  attested  in  the  same  manner 
a0  the  original.  Verbal  or  MMMNMftM  wills  are,  by  the 
e\i-tmi:  legislation  in  Kii'^land  and  ill  a  great  majority  of 
the  American  States,  permitted  to  be  made  only  by  soldiers 
inacthe  service 'luring  war  and  by  sailors  while  at  .-en  : 
in  a  very  few  States,  however,  the  privilege  is  extended  to 
all  persons  in  >.rt,-'  i/n\  in  re-|nvt  to  a  limited  amount  of 
projieitv.  'file  statutes  authorizing  nunenpntive  wills  con- 
tain various  provisions  intended  to  prevent  imposition  or 
mistake,  hv  requiring  a  certain  number  of  witnesses,  and 
t're  |iicntlv  that  the  testator's  declaration  should  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  attested  within  a  short  time  after  his  death 
— generally  thirty  days — ami  that  the  will  itself  must  be 
offered  for  probate  before  the  expiration  of  a  limited  period 
from  it.s  execution,  often  fixed  at  six  months. 

/,'•". i-ntioH. — The  revocation  of  a  will  may  be  express  or 
implied.  (1)  Kfprcn. — As  the  statutory  law  requires  that 
the  intent  of  the  testator  in  the  execution  sha.ll  he  mani- 
fested by  a  compliance  with  certain  fixed  formalities,  so  it 
demands  that  the  contrary  act  shall  be  done  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  real  purpose.  An  express 
revocation  may  be  effected  by  a  subsequent  will,  which  in 
plain  and  absolute  terms  annuls  any  and  all  former  ones, 
or  which,  without  such  formal  clause,  disposes  of  all  the 
e-i  ite  in  manner  inconsistent  with  the  prior  bequests.  It 
may  also  be  made  by  the  destruction  or  cancellation  of  the 
instrument,  if  done  by  the  testator  himself  or  under  his 
direction  with  the  intent  thereby  to  revoke — aniino  revo- 
catidi.  The  statutes  often  enumerate  the  modes,  as  burn- 
ing, tearing,  obliterating,  cancelling,  and  destroying.  (2) 
Implied, — An  implied  revocation  is  wrought  by  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  the  testator  and  the  birth  of  children, 
or  by  either.  A  will  made  by  a  single  woman  is  annulled 
by  her  marriage.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  American 
States  the  will  of  a  man  is  revoked  by  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage and  the  birth  of  children  for  whom  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision. In  England  and  in  a  portion  of  the  States  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  the  marriage  alone.  In  a  very 
few  States  the  implied  revocation  results  from  the  subse- 
quent birth  of  a  cnild  or  children  who  are  left  unprovided 
for  by  the  testator.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  such  chil- 
dren receive  the  portions  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  had  their  father  died  intestate,  and  the  will  stands, 
subject  to  the  necessary  deduction  from  its  bequests.  (For 
the  rules  concerning  the  construction  and  interpretation  of 
wills,  see  the  article  on  INTERPRETATION.  In  connection 
with  the  general  subject  of  wills  the  reader  may  also  con- 
sult the  articles  on  PROBATE,  SUCCESSION,  EXECUTOR,  LEG- 
ACY.) JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Will,  county  of  N.  E.  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indiana, 
intersected  by  Des  Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  which 
unite  near  the  S.  W.  border  and  form  the  Illinois,  and 
traversed  by  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago  and  Alton,  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and 
Chicago  Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  Rs. ;  surface  mostly 
level  prairie-land,  soil  generally  productive.  There  are 
flour-mills,  planing-mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  saddlery, 
iron  castings,  machinery,  bricks,  and  woollen  goods.  Live- 
stock, especially  horses  and  cattle,  very  numerous.  Staples, 
Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Joliet.  Area,  828  sq.  m.  P.  43,013. 
Will,  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.  P.  9U. 

Willa'mette  River,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  rises 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Oregon,  and  flows  first  N.  W. 
and  then  N.  through  a  beautiful  region,  extremely  fertile 
and  now  well  settled.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Portland, 
15  miles.  Twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  Willa- 
mette Falls,  at  Oregon  City.  The  river  here  falls  40  feet 
perpendicularly,  but  n  canal  and  locks  have  been  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000,  so  that  small  steam  boats  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year  can  pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  Eugene  City,  more  than  130  miles.  At  Oregon  City  the 
river  furnishes  a  noble  water-power. 

Wil'lan  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Hill,  near  Scd- 
burgh,  Yorkshire.  England.  Nov.  12,  1757;  graduated  in 
medicine  ,,t  Ivliiiburgh  1780;  settled  at  Darlington,  York- 
shire, 1781,  and  soon  afterward  at  London,  where  he  was 


physician  of  the  Corey  street  Dispensary  1783-1803,  and 
also  physician  of  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  and  was  emi- 
nent as  a  specialist  upon  cutaneous  diseases.  D.at  Madeira 
Apr.  7.  1812.  Author  of  The  History  of  the  Minintry  (if 
Jesus  Christ,  coiiiliixt  <1  I'l'orn  the  ffetrratiot  <>f  it  in  the  /'our 
/•:,;,„,,, -li,ts  (1782),  entitled  in  the  3d  cd.  The  United  Uos- 
pel  (ISOII),  and  The  Description  mid  Treatment  of  Cutane- 
ous Diseases  (.'!  orders,  4  parts,  1798-1808),  a  work  which 
was  left  unfinished,  but  was  completed  by  his  eminent 
pupil  and  successor,  Dr.  Thomas  Hatcman.  Dr.  AVillan 
contributed  to  several  medical  journals,  read  several  papers 
before  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  left  valuable  .MSS., 
from  which,  and  from  liis  printed  monographs,  was  pre- 
pared a  volume  ol  his  .I//*!--  /fint,  »K*  \\'OI-!;K  (IS21),  edited 
by  Dr.  Ashby  Smith.  A  Memoir  by  Dr.  Batcnum  was,  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Sin-iji<-ol  J-nn-nut. 

Wil'lard  (CHARLES  W.),  b.  at  Lyndon,  Vt.,  June  18, 
1827;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1851;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Montpelier  1853 ;  was  elected  secretary 
of  state  1S55,  and  declined  a  re-election  ;  was  chosen  State 
senator  1800;  became  editor  of  the  Green  Mountain  Free- 
man 1801,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  1869-73,  serving 
on  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  chairman  of  that 
on  Revolutionary  pensions. 

Willard  (EMMA  C.  Hart),  b.  in  Worthington  parish, 
Berlin.  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1787,  descended  on  the  paternal  side 
from  Hev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  first  minister  of  Hartford, 
and  from  Stephen  Hart,  the  deacon  of  his  church,  was  the 
youngest,  but  one  of  a  family  of  seventeen  children  ;  edu- 
cated at  the  village  academy;  became  a  d^triet  school- 
teacher at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  taught  a  select  school  the 
following  year;  was  at  different  times  preceptress  in 
academies  at  Berlin,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Middlelmry, 
Vt. ;  married  Dr.  John  Willard  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Aug., 
1809;  opened  at  that  place  a  boarding-school  for  girls 
1814;  introduced  several  new  studies  and  many  im- 
provements upon  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction; 
wrote  A  Plan  for  iiuproriiiy  Female  Eiliteation  (1819), 
which  was  submitted  in  MS.  to  Gov.  DC  Witt  Clinton  of 
New  York  ;  obtained  his  encouragement  for  her  project, 
and  by  a  special  act  a  portion  of  the  State  fund  for  acad- 
emies;  opened  a  school  under  his  patronage  at  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  1819;  removed  the  school  to  Troy,  May,  1821,  that 
town  having  tendered  her  a  building;  lost  her  husliand 
1825;  wrote  several  school  histories  and  other  educational 
books  ;  superintended  the  seminary  with  great  success  until 
1838,  when  she  resigned  it  to  her  son  and  his  wife ;  visited 
Europe  1830;  published  on  her  return  her./imnm/  nml  Let- 
ters from  France  and  Great  Rritaiit  (1833),  devoting  the 
profits  (about  SI  100)  to  the  assistance  of  a  school  for  women 
in  Athens,  Greece,  which  owed  its  origin  to  her;  settled 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1838;  directed  her  energies  for  several 
years  to  the  revision  of  her  numerous  school-books  and  to 
public  labors  in  the  cause  of  higher  education,  visiting  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  and  addressing  teachers'  con- 
ventions, being  received  by  many  of  her  former  pupils  with 
the  utmost  affection.  D.  at  Troy  Apr.  15,  1870.  Among 
her  numerous  publications  were — A  History  of  the  U.  .S". 
(1828),  Universal  History  (1835),  Ancient  (ieor/rajthy,  a  vol- 
ume of  Poemtt  (1830),  The  Motive  Powers  irtii>-li  />n>t{tn-e  the 
Circulation  of  the  ftlood  (184ft).  Kespirntinn  mid  its  /,'//'..<•(» 
(1842),  Last  Leaves  of  American  Hiutory  (184°-).  and  Morals 
for  the  Yonng  (1857).  A  biography  by  John  Lord,  LL.D., 
was  published  in  1874.  POUTER  C.  lii.iss. 

Willard  (ERASTUS),  b.  at  Lancaster.  Mass.,  July  4, 
1800;  graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Me.,  about  182-1; 
was  for  some  years  a  teacher;  studied  theology  at  the  New- 
ton Seminary  :  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at 
Grafton,  Vt.,  Oct.,  1833;  went  to  France  as  a  missionary 
teacher  Aug.,  1835;  was  eminently  successful  as  an  in- 
structor of  French  candidates  for  the  Protestant  ministry  ; 
returned  from  France  185fi:  was  missionary  to  the  Ottawa 
Indians  1856-59,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Salem,  N.Y.,  18.->9- 
65,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  d. 
Dec.  30,  1871.  Ho  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
familiar  with  the  modern  languages  and  literature  of  Europe. 
Willard  (FRANCES  E.),  b.  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
28.  1839;  graduated  at  the  North-western  Female  College 
1858  :  was  a  successful  teacher  in  several  Western  towns  ;  be- 
came directress  of  the  Genesce  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  1867,  and  was  chosen  (Feb.  14, 1871)  president  of  the 
Evanston  College  for  ladies,  established  in  connection  with 
the  North-western  University.  In  1869-71  she  travelled  in 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  on  her  return  delivered 
lectures  at  Chicago.  Author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  a 
deceased  sister  which  appeared  in  a  volume  (1864),  and  has 
contributed  to  various  periodicals. 

Willard  (GEOROE),  b.  at  Bolton.Vt.,  Mar.  20,1824;  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education;  removed  to  Michigan  in  early 
manhood;  was  two  years  professor  in  Kalamazoo  College; 
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,,-r  ot  tbr  board  of  education  1857-63:  became  i 
nt   the  university  |s<;:;:   wa-  a    nir;nbi-r  ot  tb- 

,.liiilt]ii]ial  r.,ii-.  cntioll  ;  a  ilele-/:iti-  In  t  lie  tl  il  iutial  Kepllb 
lican  run  v  < 'lit  iun  uf  I  S7'_'  ;  wit-  tur  several  year-  i-'litur  und 
proprielur  ut  the  ISattle  Creek  J"urnal,  and  a  member  of 

Uongn 

Willnrd     -liuiN  .  b.   in   New  York   in   17'.i?;    b, 

prulllinrllt      Ilcmu-Tal  i  -     lau-  .  ;.puinted     by     liov. 

MarcV    ill    I  ^;il'»    j  Il'l^r  a  Mil    \ii-r   riiai|i-ri!ul    ut'    thr    lib    • 

court  ut  Ni--\  V  -irk,  which  pu-t  br  lillr-l  until  the  a-luptiun 
of  the  constitution  ut  l-d'i:  »a'  I 

u!'  New  ^  o,k  1-17   U  :  was  el  mate 

In   a   unanimous   vote    IM',1  ;      i-rn-1    on  Ihr   ju  i 
niiltrr   mi  I   prepared    (lie   ail   of   I    •  ./   ilir   ,1,-ath 

p,-niltv  nnd   repraliur    all    former    statutes   OD  that  subject. 

D.  at  Saratoga  Sept.  I,  Isi'.J. 
Willnrd  i.lonx  DWICIITI.  LL.D.,  b. at  Lancaster,  Mass., 

,\u..    I,    I  ,  i.r.l  ;    L'l'.'ldllatrd    al    Haiti ill  I'ullr^r   I  -  1  '.I  ;    was 

admitted  to  tin-  New  York  liar  about.   1M!:1  :    bc^.in  practice 
at  Trov.  N.  Y..  ISL'll ;  was  tor  sumo  years  editor  of  InoTroy 
,  / .-  mrmbrr  ut'  tin-  Slate  senate  and  jud-^e  of  the  rir 

euit   irt  ui    New    York.     I>.  at  Troy  Oct.  M.  l>i',l.     He 

rira.-y  of  Slo.iiou  to  Dartmouth  College.     Author  of  [ 

:ti»i-    :>n     l-''fnitii    .In i' I'^/ifiiiir ncr.    (Albany,     1855),    A    I 
Trentixi    1,11    //"     f.'iir   nf    A'.rfrM/or«,   Adminintrntort,  and 
liaiu     I    VI  i.  and  A    Ti-mtiii-  on  the  Law  of  Keal  £•- 

:•/    tl::'    MIII/I'    III'    A/i'llllli'lll    III*  /••••:>'    (IS61). 

Willnrd   (.losr.i-ii  >.   D.  D.,  LL.D.,  great-grandson   of 
I'r,  -.  Samuel,  b.  at  Biddoford.  Me.,  Dec.  23,  17-'!S;  went  to 
•;   an  raih  a'.'e,  and  made  several  coasting- voyages; 
graduair  I  ai   Harvard  1765;  was  tutor  there  1766-72;  be- 

,-• ib-.i'/iie  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church    at 

Beverly,  Mass.,  Nov.  '-'A,  1772,  and  was  president  of  Har- 
vard College  from   Den.  19.  1781.  until  his  death,  at  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  25,  1804.     He  published  several  ser- 
niuu  .  a  Latin  address  on  the  death  of  Washington,  pre- 
lixel   In  Hrv.  Hr.  David   Tappan's  Dinronrte  (1800) ;  con- 
trihiitrd    mathematical    and    astronomical   papers   to   the  j 
M    ... .'/•«  of  the  American  Academy  and  to  the  Philmnphi-  ; 
ml  •I'l-inimii-tiiiHii;  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  loft  in 
MS.  a  I  i  reek  grammar. 

Willnrd  (JOSEPH),  son  of  Pres.  Joseph,  b.  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Mar.  14,  1798;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy  ;  grad- 
uate 1  nt  Harvard  1816;  studied  law  at  Amhorst,  N.  II.: 
pi-a-ii-el  for  some  years  at  Waltham,  and  afterward  at 
Lancaster,  Mass.;  settled  at  Boston  about  1829;  was  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
et>  IS-J'.MH;  became  a  master  in  chancery  1838;  was  ap- 
piiioirl  .joint  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Suffolk  co.  (supreme 
and  common  pleas),  which  post  he  held  until  1856,  when, 
those  offices  becoming  elective,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the 
superior  court  for  five  years  ;  was  re-elected  for  a  like  term 
1861,  and  was  for  some  years  a  trustee  of  the  old  Boston 
Library.  Author  of  Tapnyrnphicaland  Historical  Sketchei 
of  thr  'Town  nf  Lane-after  (Worcester,  1826),  The  Willnrd 
.>,  or  lifi-  and  Timet  of  Major  Simon  Willnril,  etc. 
(Is.'iS),  Ail  Aildrene  in  Commemoration  of  the  fOOtk  ,4nm'- 
<  -i/  of  the  Incorporation  of  Lancaster  (1853),  and  of 
other  addresses  and  pamphlets;  edited  Mrs.  Rowlandson's 
Kurratire  of  Cuptirity,  etc.  (5th  ed.,  Lancaster,  1828) ;  con- 
tributed to  numerous  historical  and  literary  periodicals,  and 
left  incomplete  a  Life  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox. — His  son,  Sm- 
KF.y,  b.  at  Lancaster  Feb.  3,  1831,  graduated  at  Harvard 
ls.,2:  was  noted  at  college  as  an  oarsman,  and  subse- 
quently for  skill  in  nthletic  sports,  on  which  subject  he 
wrote  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Bos- 
ton;  served  in  the  civil  war  as  major  of  the  35th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  and  was  killed  at  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
Dec.  13,  1862. 

Willnrd  (SAMTFI,),  son  of  Major  Simon,  b.  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  Jan.  31,  HUO;  graduated  at  Harvard  1659:  studied 
divinity:  was  minister  of  Groton  from  1683  until  driven 
away  during  King  Philip's  war,  1676;  became  colleague 
pastor  with  Kev.  Thomas  Thacher  over  the  Old  South 
i-hureh.  Huston.  Apr.  10,  1678;  succeeded  to  the  pastorate 
in  the  same  year:  opposed  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  1692,  - 
and  was  vice  president  (exercising  full  powers  as  president) 
ot  Harvard  College, as  successor  to  Pres.  Mather. from  1701 
until  his  deatb,  at  Boston  Sept.  12,  1707.  He  was  twice 
married  and  had  twenty  children;  author  of  A  Complete 
It::,/,/  of  Dn'inilt/  ( 1 726 ),  posthumously  published  in  a  folio 
volume  under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Sewall  and  Thomas 
Prince,  and  of  various  minor  religious  treatises. 

Willnrd  (SAMrni,),  D.  D.,  nephew  of  Pres.  Joseph,  h. 
at  Petersham.  Mass.,  Apr.  19,  1776;  graduated  at  Harvan 
isir, :  W1,s  tutor  in  Bowdoin  College  1804-05,  and  pastor 
of  the  Consn-'jational  church  at  Dcerfield,  Mass.,  from  Sept 
3.  ISO?  t,,  Sept  ,  1829,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  total 
loss  of  sight.  D.  at  Dcorfleld  Oct.  8,  1859.  Author  of 
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works,  iiornr  being  auunytuuui  Mboolbvoks,  and  Irli  oilier 
works  in  MS. 

Willnrd  u   "f    I'n •-.  .I-.- -ph.  I,    nt    Mrvr-rly, 

Mass.,  Sept.   I '.i.   i  «•• 

librarian  tin 

•    I.  th-illih    lie  never    b,  ,  ,«    a 

..!•,•«••  lit   ll:inanl 

'•'•t,  tilling  ul-.i  tin-  ehiur  I  fur  ".mo 

years  that  of  Latin  :  w»- 

sachusetu  leginlature.  ninl  ,uiei- of  tb-  I-M-UUM-  -  - -.n  .'. 
and  waj  mayorof  Cambridge  1-1-   ..I'.     Authorol      II 
iar(lS17),  M  )'.,,,f/,  ,i,,,l  '-; 

:  wan  one  of  the  founders  of  m  >•>  th* 

••/  ;  aUo  founder  ai 
l/...if/i/V  A'.  1 1.  ii-  i  I  \,il-.. 
the  MoHtMii   .liii/i..'".;y.  the  ,V«r/A 

papori,  1816  ie-/.),  the  Onural  Repofilury,  anil  the  CA/n- 
ti'cin  Kxiiminer. 

\\illMiil  -'-.,>•!,  b.  in  Knit.  Knglnnd.  In  Apr..  1(105; 
came  to  Ma-sarhusetts  in  1634  ;  w«- 

ers  of  Concord ;  afterward  lived  in  Lancaster,  (iroton,  and 
Salem;  held  various  civil  office*;  wan  major  of  militia 
during  Kin-.-  Pbilip'i  war;  became  a  maglntratr,  and  d.  at 
Charlestown,  where  he  waa  holding  a  court,  Apr.  '.'I,  11176. 
He  won  ancestor  of  most  of  the  name  in  the  IT.  H.  (See  the 
W.llard  Memoir  (1858),  by  hii  descendant,  Joseph  Wil 
lanl.) 

Willnrd  (Sivox),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Ma»s.,  Jao.  9,  1795; 
graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Mar.  2,  1815; 
promoted  to  the  army  as  third  lieutenant  of  onlnunei-,  and 
ordered  to  the  Pitlsburg  arsenal,  crossing  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  on  foot:  resigned  May  1,  1HI6.  After  an  un- 
successful business  career  of  seven  years,  he  mien- 1  bii 
father's  clockmaking  establishment,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
years  apprentiei-d  himself  to  Mr.  I).  Kggcrt.  an  ingenious 
mechanician  in  New  York,  to  learn  the  watchmaking  nnd 
chronometer  business.  He  soon  became  expert,  and  in 
1 828  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  embarked  in  biisinem 
for  himself,  and  for  forty-two  years  occupied  the  premises 
whore  ho  commenced  business,  daring  whieh  time  he  at- 
tained a  very  distinguished  reputation  in  his  profession 
and  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  At  the  outlet  of  his 
later  venture  in  Boston  he  constructed  an  astronomical 
clock  that  was  for  forty  yean  the  standard  of  time  for  that 
section.  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  24,  I -7 1. 

Willnrd  (SVI.VESTKB  D.),  M.D.,  b.  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  in 
1825;  graduated  at  the  Albany  Medical  College  1 848;  be- 
came a  distinguished  physician  at  Allrany,  an  active  mem- 
ber and  officer  of  the  State  and  county  medical  societies, 
and  contributed  to  medical  periodicals.  Author  of  /?/<>- 
graphical  Mrmoin  nf  Phyiiciani  of  Alliani/  I'n.  (I8.S7),  An- 
nal,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Albany  1800-S1  (1864),  and 
other  works. 

Willcox  (ORLANDO  BOLIVAR),  b.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Apr. 
16, 1823  ;  graduated  at  the  I'.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1847  ;  served  in 
garrison  and  on  frontier  duty  until  1857,  when  he  reiigned 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Detroit.  On  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1861  he  took  command  of  the  1st  Michigan 
Vols..  which  he  led  at  Bull  Run,  where  wounded,  taken 
prisoner,  and  not  released  until  Aug.,  1862.  His  comrais. 
sii.u  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  wa»  dated  from  the 
day  of  his  capture,  and  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam 
he  commanded  a  division  of  the  9th  corps,  and  at  Fred- 
ericksburg was  in  command  of  that  cor|i«.  During  the 
riots  arising  from  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  In  Indiana 
in  1863,  Gen.  Willcox  waa  placed  in  command  there:  waa 
engaged  in  East  Tennessee  from  Sept..  l*in.  until  M»r.. 
I <>lil,  when  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  p..t.,n- 
in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  that  year  commanded  a 
division  of  the  9th  corps,  through  the  Wilderness  bailies 
to  Petersburg,  participating  in  the  capture  of  that  rity ; 
subsequently  commanded  various  military  districts  until 
Jan..  1866,  when  mustered  out.  Resuming  his  profession 
at  Detroit,  he  was  also  U.  8.  aMeswr  of  internal  reicmio 
until  July.  1M6,  when  rcappointed  into  the  army  as  i-.il.-m-l 
of  the  29th  Infantry;  transferred  to  the  12th  Infantry  in 
1869.  Brevet  brigadier  and  nmjur  general  for  gallantry  at 
SpotUylvania  and  capture  of  Petersburg. 

Willehnd,  or  Wilhead  (SAt-rr),  b.  in  Northambria, 
Km'lanil.  early  in  the  eighth  century:  was  educated  at 
York  :  hivame'  a  priest ;  went  as  a  missionary  to  thr  P»r«"« 
of  Friesland  shortly  after  the  martyrdom  of  (Saint)  Bonl- 
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face  •  was  supported  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  and  by  Charlc- 
roii»ne;  became  bishopof  ••  Wigmodia  "  (afterward  Bremen) 
7-;"  built  there  a  noble  cathedral,  and  had  great  suecc,, 
tho  conversion  of  both  Fricshindcrs  and  Saxons.  II.  in 
7S'i  B*WM  canonized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
his  fc-thal  being  Nov.  S.  Author  of  a  Com*U*tOTV  on  the 
J-:,,;,!!,,  ,,f  Paul  and  of  several  works  still  in  MBS, 

Wil'lemcnt  (TiioM  AS),  b.  in  England  about  1 7911 :  became 
heraldic  artist  to  tieorge  IV. ;  execute,!  many  tine  wo,  ks  in 
stained  |UM,  and  waa  author  of  Royal  Hfraldry,  the  Ar- 

.     ..          !•••          .       .       .1    /i «'      /.,,,,/,,  i,,/      t  i-li  III 
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>\  il'lcmite,  or  Wilhelmite  [named  after  Wilhelm  I., 
kin"  of  thu  Netherlands,  by  the  mineralogist  Levy  ;  also 
called  t,;,,,»tiic  (the  New  Jersey  ore)],  a  native  silicate  of 


zinc,  of  composition  04SiZn2;  rhombohedral  in  crystalli- 
zation; generally  yellowish,  greenish,  or  salmon-colored: 
general);  opaque,  but  sometimt'S  tninsllieent,  or  even  trans- 
parent :  'hardness  somewhat  below  feldspar.  Willcmitc, 
which  in  European  localities  is  not  common,  occurs  at  some 
American  localities  in  New  Jersey  —  about  Franklin  and 
Stirling—  almost  in  rock-masses,  constituting  a  very  val- 
uable ami  important  zinc  ore.  It  contains  (in  New  Jersey) 
about  60  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide,  equal  to  48  per  cent,  of 


mctullic  zinc.     The  molecular  structure  of  willomito  is — 

^     SI  /Zn  Zn\        A  orw  ^  L«vy.  from  More«iwU  lU-lRium,  4.18. 

O4.«.(n  21  J  =  4.203  j 


I,.^vy.  from  Mf>n-«n"U  1 
Monheim,  from  Stolberg,  4.1b. 

HKNUY  WTRTZ. 


Wil'lems  (FLOREXT),  b.  at  Liege,  Belgium,  about  1812; 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Mechlin;  settled  in  ISM  in 
Paris,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  genre  painter. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are — I? Afrit-diner  sous 
Loin,  XV.,  Une  Partie  du  Music  (1844),  Vim'te.  lie  Marie  de 
Mtdicis  a  Rubens,  Leo  Adienx  (1847),  An  Roi .'  (1861),  La 
Sortie  (1864),  etc. 

Willems  (JAX  FRANZ),  b.  at  Bouchout,  near  Antwerp, 
Belgium,  Mar.  11,  1793;  was  educated  at  Liorre,  where  he 
was  trained  in  music  and  singing,  and  afterward  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  studied  in  the  office  of  a  notary ;  won  in 
1811  a  prize  by  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Friedland,  and 
published  in  1818  Aen  de  Belgen,  an  ode  which  became  im- 
mensely popular,  and  in  1819  De  Nederduytsche  Tnel  nu 
Letterknnde,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Flemish 
movement.  Alternately  coaxed  or  slighted  by  tho  Dutch 
and  the  Belgian  governments,  according  as  the  anti-Dutch 
or  the  anti-French  tendency  of  the  Flemish  movement ooold 
be  used,  he  died  as  keeper  of  the  archives  of  Ghent  June 
24,  1846,  but  by  his  quarterly  review,  tlelylnch  Museum, 
and  by  his  poems  and  editions  of  old  Flemish  poems,  he 
gave  the  whole  movement  scientific  interest  and  literary 
importance. 

Willes  (Sir  JAMES  SHAW),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1814;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1836 ;  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1840;  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  common-law  procedure  1850  ;  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  acts  on  that  subject  passed  in  1852, 
1854,  and  1860,  and  was  knighted  and  appointed  a  judge 
of  common  pleas  1855.  D.  by  his  own  hand,  during  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity,  at  Otterspool,  Hertfordshire,  Oct. 
2,  187"2.  With  Sir  Henry  S.  Keating  he  edited  Smith's 
Leading  Cases  (2  vols.,  1849). 

Willes  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  in  England  in  1685;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  1707;  was 
a  commissioner  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  rebels 
1715;  entered  Parliament  1722;  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  and  chief-justice  of  Chester  1733;  chief-justice  of 
the  common  pleas  1737,  and  missed  the  chancellorship 
only  by  "  holding  out  for  the  promise  of  a  peerage  in  ad- 
dition." D.  Dec.  16,  1761.  Author  of  The  Present  Consti- 
tution and  the  Protestant  Succession  vindicated  (1714)  and 
of  Reports  of  Adjudged  Cases  in  the  Common  Pleas  (1799). 

Wil'let,  or  Stone  Curlew,  the  Symphemia  semipal- 
mata,  a  bird  of  the  snipo  family,  found  in  North  and  South 
America.  It  is  a  fine  game-bird,  and  its  eggs  and  flesh  are 
prized  as  food.  It  is  named  from  its  note,  "  pilt-will-willet." 

Willet  (ANDREW),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ely,  England,  in  1562; 
educated  at  Peterhouse  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England:  was  appointed  rector  of  Childerley,  prebendary 
of  Ely  1584,  and  rector  in  159"  of  Little  Grantesdcn,  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  living  of  Barley.  D.  in  1621.  Author 
Of  AflMptffl  Papittmi  (1593),  Tetrasti/ton  J\ipistlcuiu  (1593), 
A  Catholicon,  that  is,  a  Generall  Preservative  or  /lemedie 
ugiiinKl  thf  Psendo-Cathotyke  Religion  (1602),  of  //r.rn/i/n, 
or  "Sixfold  Commentaries"  on  Genesis  (1605),  Exodus 


(1608),  Leviticus  (lf)31),  Daniel  (1610),  and  Romans  (1611), 
nf  Harmonies  of  tho  First  (1607)  and  Second  Books  of 
Samuel  (1614),  and  numerous  other  works.  His  Life  and 
Death,  by  his  sou-in-law,  Peter  Smith,  D.  D.,  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  ith  ed.  of  the  Sunop*in  (1034). 

Willet  (TnoMAsi.  h.  in  England  in  1610;  was  a  distin- 
guished merchant  in  Plymouth  Colony;  fettled  at  New 
York  at  the  time  of  its  capture  from  the  Dutch  ;  was  thu 
lir.-t  mayor  of  that  city,  and  subsequently  resided  in  See 
konk,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  "August  yo  4th,  11171."  a-  at. 
test-1'!  bv  the  rude  inscription  on  his,  dilapidated  ln-ad.~ti.ne, 
still  visible  "  on  a  lonely  and  barren  heath  at  a  place  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  footsteps  of  man." 

Wil'lett,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  y. 
120 ;  of  tp.  889. 

Willett  (M  \i:ixrs),  b.  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  July  31,  1740; 
was  a  lieutenant  in  Dclanccy's  regiment  during  the  French 
war,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon 
Fort  Ticonderoga  :  sen  ed  in  Col.  Bradstreet's  expedition 
against  Fort  Frontenac ;  was  a  captain  under  Montgomery 
in  the  Canada  campaign  of  1775-76;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  3d  New  York  regiment  1770;  defended  Fort 
Stanwix  against  the  regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians  com- 
manded by  St.  Lcger  Aug.,  1777;  made  a  successful  sally 
as  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Gen.  Herkimer;  held  the  fort 
until  its  relief  by  Arnold;  joined  the  army  in  New  Jersey 
June,  1778:  was  present  at  Monmouth  ;  accompanied  Sol? 
livan  in  his  campaign  against  the  Six  Nations :  was  sheriff 
of  New  York  1784—92  ;  declined  the  post  of  brigadier  min- 
eral in  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Western  Indians 
1792,  and  was  mayor  of  New  York  1807.  D.  in  New  York 
Aug.  22,  1830.  He  left  an  autobiography,  from  which 
A  Narrative  of  tfi>'  Military  Action*  of  Col.  Marimi*  \\'i!l<tt, 
etc.  (New  York,  1831),  was  prepared  and  edited  by  his  son, 
William  M.  Willett. 

Willett  (RALPH),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  England  in  1720; 
purchased  in  1751  the  property  of  Merly,  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  built  a  fine  country-seat  and  gathered  a  library  famous 
for  bibliographical  rarities  and  for  their  luxurious  red 
morocco  bindings.  D.  at  Mcrly  in  1795.  He  printed  A 
Description  of  the  Library  at  Merly  Hoafte  (1776;  new  ed., 
in  English  and  French,  folio,  with  plates,  1785),  A  Catalogue 
of  the  Books  in  the  Library  at  Mir/i/  (1790),  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  Archseoloijia  (vol.  xi.)  A  Mi  ninir  on  Ific  Ofiijin 

of  Printing  (1818),  and  to  vol.  viii.  Obsemiiion*  an  the 
Origin  of  'Printing  (1819).  The  sale  of  the  2906  lots  com- 
prising this  celebrated  library  (in  1813)  was  a  great  event 
in  the  bibliographical  world,  giving  rise  to  many  spirited 
contests  and  realizing  the  sum  of  £13.508.4*.  His  collec- 
tions of  prints  were  sold  in  1813  and  1S14.  (See  Dr.  T.  F. 
Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron.) 

Wil'ley,  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  West  Va.     P.  2515. 

Willey  (HENRY),  b.  in  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1824; 
educated  at  the  academy  in  that  town  and  the  Bridgewatcr 
(Mass.)  Normal  School;  was  for  several  years  a  teacher, 
and  since  1856  has  been  editor  of  the  Dally  Evening  Stan- 
dard of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  As  a  botanist  has  occupied 
himself  especially  with  North  American  lichens,  and  has 
published  the  following:  List  of  Xorth  American  Lichens 
(New  Bedford,  1873) ;  Statistics  and  Distribution  of  Xorth 
American  Lichens,  in  Bulletin  of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Natural 
History  Society  (1873):  Lichen,  of  l  lit  Yftloir»tone.\i\  I'.  X 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories  (Washington.  1873); 
Lichens  of  Colorado,  in  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  Colorado 
(Washington,  1874);  American  Liehenographi/,  in  Pro, , ,  ,/- 
ings  of  the  Essex  Institute  (Salem,  Mass.,  1867) :  Lichens 
under  the  Microscope,  in  American  Naturalist  (1871);  and 
tho  article  on  LICHENS  in  the  present  work. 

Wil'liam,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  the  Netherlands, 
not  descending  from  William  the  Silent  of  Orange-Nas- 
sau, but  from  his  brother,  Count  Johann  of  Dillcnburg, 
through  his  youngest  son,  Ernst  Casimir  of  Nassau-Plots. 
William  III!  of  England,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  bequeathed  the  Orange  estates  and  the  stadtholdcr- 
ship  of  Holland  to  Johann  Wilhelm  Friso  of  Nassau-Dietz, 
stallholder  of  Friesland.  Johann  Wilhelm  Friso's  son, 
William  IV..  was  stadtholder  of  Holland,  Friesland,  Gron- 
ingen,  Geldern,  Zutphen,  etc.  WILLIAM  I.  (1815-40),  b. 
at  the  Hague  Aug.  24,  1772,  the  eldest  son  of  William  V., 
prince  of  Orange-Nassau  and  stadtholder  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  and  married  Oct.  1,  1791,  Friederike  Luisc  Wil- 
helmine,  a  daughter  of  Friederich  Wilhelm  II.  of  Pru.-sia. 
When  the  National  Convention  of  France  declared  war 
against  the  republic  (Feb.  1,  1793),  William  assumed  the 
command  of  tho  Dutch  army,  but  on  Jan.  18,  179">,  he 
embarked  with  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  at 
Scbevcningcn,  and  went  to  England.  Aug.  20,  1802,  bo 
received  the  principality  of  Fulda,  together  with  Corvey, 
Dortmund,  and  Weingartcn,  which  had  been  given  to  hia 
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father  in  compensation  for  the  Netherlands,  and  he  now 

!  years    lit    I'ulda.      On   l,i-    I., 

(Apr.  'J,  IHOfi).  he  also  came  into  |>M--r.-i.,n  ot  the  heredi- 
tary estates  of  the  famil\  .  \a--:iu  Iliet/.  l.ut  haun/ allied 
liiin-clf  with  Prussia,  nnil  accepted  :i  . •umiiiand  n  tin-  Prus- 
sian army,  he  u:is  taken  prisoner  lit  Jena  by  Ihc-  French, 
and  nil  his  pos-c-sinn-  were  nmtiscuted  I iy  Napole.m.  II, • 
wa«  Bonn  rclca-ed  frcnii  his  <-apti\  il  v,  and  lou-.'lil  a-_'nin-t 
the  French  at  Wagra.in,  hut  lived  subsequently  in  n 
inriit  at  Merlin  until  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Tin-  II"! 
I, licit T-  M'JU  rOM  a^ain.-t  tin-  Fremh,  and  oil  Nov.  29, 
|SI;t,  William  landed  at  Srhc\  enin/en.  :md  wan  hailed  hy 
the  pc-iple  as  their  suverei/ii.  l!y  tin- I 'i.n/n--<  uf  Vienna 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ncthellan-l-,  r'.n-i-Un-_"  .,1  Midland  and 
lielL'inm.  "as  funned,  and  mi  .Mar.  It!,  I  •*  I  ."i,  William  I. 
was  pr-'cL-iimed  kin/at  the  Ihi.'iie.  In  compensation  for 
his  hereditary  (KI--I --inns,  whi'-h  were  p\en  partly  to 
l'ni--i:i,  partly  to  Nassau,  hi-  received  the  grand  duchy  of 
LuxemhiirK.  The  combination  of  Holland  and  Mel-_-iniii 
nrmcd  11  lilunder.  By  the  revolution  of  IK.'iO,  Belgium 

receded,  and  "as  r /lli/.ed    as    an    independent    kingdom 

hv  the  grand  powers  at  the  confereneo  in  London  Dec.  20, 
ls:;o.  William  I.,  however,  would  not  submit  to  this  de- 
ri-iuii,  hut  continued  his  jimh--t  ;md  resistance  up  to  1839 
in  a  foolish  and  very  expensive  manner.  Thin  and  other 
circumstances  also  spoiled  his  relation  to  his  Dutch  subjects, 
nml  on  Oct.  7.  1X10,  he  found  it  advisable  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son.  He  went  to  Berlin  with  an  almost  fabu- 
lous fortune,  nml  d.  there  Dec.  12,  ISI.'i. — WII.UAM  IT. 
|s|ii  I!)),  b.  at  the  Hague  Dec.  6,  1792,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  I.,  was  educated  in  the  military  academy  of  Berlin 
and  the  I'niversity  of  Oxford;  served  in  the  Spanish  and 
English  armies  against  the  French,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Quatre-Bras  and  Waterloo,  where  he  was 
woundeil.  On  Feb.  21,1816,  he  married  the  grand  duchess 
Anna  Paulowna,  a  sister  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  At 
kin;,  he  restored  order  to  the  finances,  which  had  fallen 
into  utter  confusion  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  but 
showed  himself  very  unwilling  to  enter  on  any  political 
reforms.  Nevertheless,  when,  in  184S,  the  fermentation 
hcrame  dangerous  in  the  country,  he  consented  to  n  thor- 
ough reorganization  of  the  government,  but  d.  before  the 
new  constitution  could  be  established.  Mar.  17,  1849. — 
WIU.IKI  Iir.,  b.  at  the  Hague  Feb.  19,  1817,  the  eldest 
son  of  William  IF.:  married  June  18,  1839,  Sophie,  a 
daughter  of  King  William  of  WUrtemberg,  and  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mar.  17,  1849. 
When  the  Herman  union  was  dissolved  in  186(5,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  Limburg  and  Luxemburg  from  all 
connection  with  Germany,  and  annexed  the  former  com- 
pletely to  the  Netherlands.  Concerning  the  latter,  nego- 
tiation- were  opened  by  Napoleon  III.,  who  wanted  to 
buy  it,  but  these  negotiations  were  frustrated  by  Bismarck, 
and  Luxemburg  was  declared  neutral  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  by  the  treaty  of  May  11, 
1867.  In  the  interior  his  government  has  proved  very 
successful. 

William,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  England.  (1) 
WILLIAM  I.,  TIIK  CONQUEROR,  king  of  England  (1066-87), 
b.  at  Falaise,  Normandy,  in  1027,  the  bastard  son  of  Rob- 
ert the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  the  beautiful  Arietta, 
a  tanner's  daughter  of  Falaise ;  was  educated  at  the  court 
of  King  Henry  I.  of  France;  succeeded  by  his  aid  to  the 
ducal  throne  of  Normandy  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1035,  and  married,  in  1053,  Mathilde,  a  daughter  of  Count 
Baldwin  V.  of  Flanders.  In  his  numberless  fends  with  his 
vassals  and  neighbors,  and  with  the  king  of  France,  he 
showed  himself  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  fully  on  a  par  with  his  power.  As  the  English 
king,  Edward  the  Confessor,  had  no  children,  William  laid 
claims  to  the  succession,  his  grandmother,  Emma,  being 
a  sister  to  Edward;  and  it  is  said  that  the  king  himself 
acknowledged  the  claim.  Nevertheless,  when  Edward  died 
(Jan.  5,  1066),  Harold  was  elected  king  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobles,  and  William  now  gathered  an  immense  ar- 
mament— 700  vessels  and  60,000  men — in  the  harbor  of 
St.  Valery,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel, and  "landed  at  Hastings  Sept.  29.  Here,  Oct.  14,  the 
battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Harold;  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  completely  routed,  Harold  fell,  and,  Dec.  25, 
William  was  crowned  king  of  England  at  Westminster. 
His  government  was  at  first  mild  and  conciliatory,  but  as 
one  insurrection  followed  another,  and  found  support  both 
from  the  Scots  and  the  Danes,  it  soon  changed  its  character 
and  became  a  most  formidable  tyranny.  The  Danes,  who 
landed  under  Ashjiirn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and 
perpetrated  fearful  depredations,  were  bought  off;  Scot- 
land was  successfully  invaded,  and  Malcolm  III.  was  com- 
pelled to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  William  ;  the  whole 
country  between  the  Tees  and  the  Humber  was  laid  waste, 
and  every  Saxon  was  expelled  from  his  position  in  the  ad- 


ministration, the  court-,  and  the  churrh.  and  supplanted 
with   n   Norman.     The  estate-  of  (be  fallen   or  hui. 
-I  nobles  were  partitioned  <>nt  to  the  Normun   i 
network  of   military  stations  was  spread  i,\. 
whole  country — ."iron/  i-tli--.  IPHII   which  inn 

feudal  Norman  kept  theS.iv  -ii  i>opiih»i»n  in  ab»ulul< 

iiii--i<ni.      In    Im'is  il mien  .  |»,||  was  introduced,  at   the 

•  cry  light  and  tire  in  i  hould 

be  extinguished,  mid  Ix-ttxi-li    I"-"    mid    li'-i:  a  -uncy  WU 
taken  of  the  r.m<|UC-t    and    llie    dl\i-i«n    .-1    the    -poll— (ha 
-led  |io..nl-da\   l!,..,k.      I1.,  -i  -I,  -  1 1,,-  ,    •  ,1-ii.hmcnl  and 
lidation  of  hi*  power  in  England,  William  »l-o  car- 
ried  on  a  series  of  war"  «n  the  I'mitim-nt.  with  bin  Mm, 
with   Mritlanv.  with   the   king  of   France.  He.,  which,  how- 
ever. »eie  ut    le."    MI  port. HI.  •-.      In  a   campaign    ngainit 
I'aris  he  wan  thrown  from  bin  borne  at  Manli  - 
and  hurt  severely,      Hena-  liii.ugl.l  to  limn  n.  and  d.  there 
Sept.  !i.   Ins7.      He  was  Imried  in  the  church  '-I  M.  Stephen 
i  at  Caen.    (See  Thierry,  ll!,i» ;,-,  ,/•  l,i  <:.. 

I'm-  I  icrmnn.  IHmli.i  it    ,,f  ikr. 

Iformnn  C..IK/II.-,/  „/'  K,,,,l.,Hil  (18«7).)—(2|  WII.UAM  II., 
KIMS  ("the  red-haire.l  "  .  km/ of  England  ( 10*7-1 100), 
'-.  in  Normandy  in  ln.il',.  the  •-  :  -  illinm  tho 

I'oii'iueror,  wa*  educated  in  England  by  Lanfrnnc,  nml 
-in  reeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  hi* 
father,  while  his  elder  brother.  Robert,  took  potwtiilon  of 
Normandy.  He  carried  on  a  long  serin  of  wari  with  hii 
brother,  with  Scotland,  etc.,  and  came  finally  into  potnef- 
sion  of  Normandy  when,  in  1096,  Robert  went  to  the  Holy 
Land  and  sold  the  country  to  him  for  £10,000.  He  made 
a  similar  bargain  in  1100  with  the  count  of  Poitiers;  hut 
before  he  could  take  possession  of  this  new  dominion  he 
was  shot  by  Walter  Tyrrcl  while  hunting  in  the  New  : 
est,  Aug.  2, 1100.  He  built  London  Bridge  and  cc.mi 
London  Tower  and  Westminster  Hall. — (U)  WILLIAM  III., 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1089-1702)  and  stiidt- 
holder  of  the  Netherlands  (1872-1702),  a  son  of  William 
II.,  prince  of  Orange  and  i-tadtholder  of  the  Netherlands, 
nnd  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, b.  at  the  Hague  Nov.  4, 1650,  ten  days  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  grew  up  under  rather  gloomy  circum- 
stances. His  mother  died  in  1661 ;  Louis  XIV.  took  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate  of  Orange:  Oliver  Cromwell 
Persecuted  him  as  a  Stuart;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
is  father  had  exerted  himself  to  make  the  stadtholdership 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Orange,  Jan  de  Witt  carried 
through  a  law  which  prevented  any  one  person  from  bring 
at  the  same  time  stallholder  and  eoinmander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  republic.  Nevrrlhelens,  in  1672, 
when  France  and  England  attacked  the  Netherlands,  and 
Jan  de  Witt  had  been  murdered,  William  was  made  atadt- 
holder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  by  his  military  and 
diplomatic  talents  he  freed  the  country  from  the  gmsp  of 
Louis  XIV.  much  in  the  same  way  as  his  ancestor  had 
wrenched  it  from  the  grin  of  Philip  II.  He  succeeded  in 
detaching  England  from  France,an<l  the  Peace  of  Nymwegen 
(1678)  was  at  least  honorable  to  the  republic.  In  1677  be 
married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James,  duke 
of  York  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  Englirh  crown,  and 
in  the  contest  between  the  king  and  the  people,  which 
became  almost  desperate  as  soon  as  James  ascended  the 
throne,  he  naturally  became  the  centre  of  the  opposition. 
In  1688  be  was  invited  by  a  large  number  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  England  to  interfere,  and  on  Nov.  5  of 
the  same  year  he  landed  at  Torbay  with  an  army  of  15.000 
men.  James  fled  to  France,  deserted  by  all,  anil  on  Feb. 
13,  1M9.  wa»  deposed  by  Parliament,  and  William  and 
Mary  were  established  on  the  throne.  James  afterward 
went  to  Ireland,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  n»« 
in  favor  of  him,  but  he  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boy  ne.  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  u  in  Scotland, 
all  Jacobite  movements  were  successfully  suppressed.  Eng- 
land now  joined  the  great  coalition  against  France  which 
William  had  formed  between  Austria,  Spain,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  war  was  declared  May  7,  1689.  From  1691, 
William  himself  commanded  the  allied  army  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  although  he  was  defeated  at  Steenkerke  (Aug. 
3,  1692)  and  at  Ncerwinden  (July  29,  1(193),  he  neverthe- 
less prevented  France  from  making  any  progress.  At  La 
Hogue  the  French  fleet  was  nearly  annihilated  in  1692, 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  England  and  the 
Netherlands  lost  nothing  and  France  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted. Louis  XIV.,  however,  bad  by  no  means  (riven 
up  his  ambitious  plans,  and  England  had  just  determined 
and  publicly  announced  that  it  would  take  part  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession  when  William  d.  Mar.  8.  1702, 
in  consequence  of  a  violent  fall  from  his  horse.  In  Eng- 
land he  was  not  loved,  and  his  position  was  often  very 
difficult,  especially  after  the  death  of  Mary  (Deo.  28. 1694). 
He  was  entirely  destitute  of  all  those  small  arta  by  which 
a  man  in  a  superior  position  so  easily  wins  the  confidence, 
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eood-will.  and  enthusiasm  of  his  inferiors;  but  the  sound- 
ness and  elevation  of  his  political  views,  and  the  sagacity 
and  self-sacrificing  energy  with  which  he  carried  them  out, 
have  probably  never  been  doubted.  His  great  task  was  to 
ri-iM  Loiii-"  XIV.,  and  in  him  political  absolutism  ami  rc- 
li.-iou*  intolerance:  and  he  fulfilled  it.  (See  Trevor.  Lije 
ami.  7Vm.»  <>f  Willium  111.  (1Mb);  Vernon,  Court  and 
'/•„„,,,  ,,f  \Villinm  111.  (1811);  and  Macaulay's  Hintory  of 
Kin/laud.) (4)  WILLIAM  IV.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  lla.mver  (1830-37),  b.  in  London  Aug.  21,  1705. 
the  third  son  of  George  III.  ;  was  educated  for  the  navy; 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1785,  an  admiral  in  1801,  and  lord 
hi.'h  admiral  in  1827;  was  created  duke  of  Clarence  in 
17x1.  with  an  income  of  £12,000,  and  became  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown  in  1827.  with  an  income  of  £40,000 ; 
entered  in  17'JO  into  a  connection  with  an  actress,  Dora 
Jordan*,  with  whom  he  lived  twenty  years  and  had  ten 
children,  but  in  the  belief  that  he  could  get  his  appanage 
increased  by  a  legitimate  marriage,  he  left  Dora  Jordans 
in  1SI1,  and  she  died  in  poverty  and  misery  in  1815.  In 
!•<!•<  he  married  a  German  princess,  but  he  was  succeeded 
in  Hanover  by  his  brother,  and  in  England  by  his  niece. 
(What  took  place  during  his  reign  is  related  in  the  articles 
on  his  ministers,  Louii  GUEY,  LOUD  MELBOURNE,  and  SIR 
ROBKHT  PI:EL.) 

William  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  b.  Mar.  22,  1797, 
the  second  son  of  King  Frederick  William  III.  and  Queen 
Luise.  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg.  He  grew  up  with  the 
humiliating  impressions  of  the  defeat  of  Jena,  and  under 
the  melancholy  consequences  of  this  disaster,  but  distin- 
guished himself,  though  as  yet  very  young,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813-14,  which  terminated  with  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  Prussia.  All  his  life 
through  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  soldier,  indefatigable 
in  the  military  service,  even  in  its  minutest  details.  When 
his  father  died  (in  1840),  and  his  elder  brother,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  became  king,  he  received  the  title  of  prince 
of  Prussia  as  heir  presumptive,  but  many  years  passed 
away  before  his  name  acquired  any  prominence  in  political 
affairs.  He  was  considered  an  absolutist,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  on  account  of  his  military  inclinations,  he 
was  very  unpopular.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
1848  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  Eng- 
land. In  the  spring  of  1849  he  took  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force  sent  against  the  South  German  insurgents,  and 
suppressed  the  revolution  in  the  Palatinate  and  Baden. 
Later,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  Ger- 
man affairs  was  felt  with  much  regret  in  Prussia,  public 
opinion  underwent  a  change  concerning  the  prince,  and 
people  began  to  look  at  the  strength  and  firmness  of  his 
character  as  a  support  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  popular,  and  frequent  col- 
lisions arose  between  him  and  the  people  when  he  came  to 
the  head  of  the  government  as  regent  Oct.  9,  1858,  and  as 
king  Jan.  2,  1801.  It  was  especially  the  reorganization  of 
the  army  which  perpetually  irritated  the  people.  The  king 
considered  this  measure  as  the  most  effective  means  of  ele- 
vating the  Prussian  state,  and  was  consequently  most 
anxious  to  carry  it ;  while  the  people  looked  at  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  oppression.  On  Oct.  18,  1861,  he  was  crowned 
at  Konigsberg,  and  his  peculiar  taste  for  ceremonious  mag- 
nificence became  very  apparent  on  that  occasion,  as  did 
also  his  high  pride  in  his  royal  dignity  and  in  his  family 
— qualities  which,  however,  with  him  are  connected  with 
the  greatest  personal  simplicity,  with  temperance,  perfect 
conscientiousness,  and  great  industry.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people  remained  cold,  and  it  be- 
came even  difficult  after  the  appointment  of  Bismarck  as 
president  of  the  cabinet.  But  suddenly  a  complete  change 
took  place  in  this  respect.  In  the  war  with  Denmark  ( 1 864) 
the  army  proved  able  and  effective.  The  people  felt  elated, 
and  the  king  began  to  be  popular.  Still  more  apparent 
became  this  change  in  1866,  when,  under  the  personal 
leadership  of  the  king,  brilliant  victories  were  won  over 
Austria  and  her  German  allies.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
the  liberal  party  condemned  unanimously  the  policy  of  the 
government,  but  when  the  result  of  this  policy  became  an 
accomplished  fact,  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  arose  for  the  king 
and  his  most  intimate  councillors,  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke, 
and  Roon.  After  the  war  the  king  hesitated  long  before 
he  decided  to  annex  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Nassau,  and 
thereby  give  the  principle  of  legitimacy  its  death-blow  ; 
but  finally  the  conviction  of  the  statesman  superseded  the 
hesitation  of  the  king.  By  the  pulilicanditm  issued  from 
Ems  July  26,  1867,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
newly-formed  North  German  union,  and  assumed  for  him- 
self and  his  successors  to  the  Prussian  crown  the  rights  and 
duties  connected  with  this  new  dignity.  But  the  greatest 
glory  was  gained  by  the  king  for  his  crown  in  the  war 
with  France  (1870-71).  By  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  the  final  decision  of  the  question  of  war 


or  peace  came  to  depend  solely  on  him  and  his  personal 
character,  and  in  the  crisis  which  preceded  the  war — the 
negotiations  with  the  French  ambassador,  Bencdctti,  in 
Ems  July,  1870 — his  presence  of  mind,  his  firm  courage, 
and  his  proud  consciousness  of  his  dignity  showed  them- 
selves in  an  imposing  manner.  From  this  moment  he  be- 
came the  admired  representative  of  the  whole  German  people, 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  him  increased  every  day  as  the 
German  army  under  his  leadership  pushed  farther  and 
farther  into  France  and  gained  one  victory  after  another. 
It  was  simply  just,  however,  that  this  should  be  so,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  principal  part  of  the  success 
was  actually  due  to  the  king.  He  created  the  army;  he 
selected  the  leaders;  he  gave  the  undcbatable  decision  in 
cases  in  which  opinions  differed;  and  in  the  bloodiest 
battles  he  exposed  himself  with  the  greatest  valor  and 
bravery  to  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Moved  partly  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  victory,  partly  by  the  personality  of  the 
victor,  the  German  princes,  so  long  divided,  finally  agreed 
in  offering  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  to  King  Wil- 
liam, and  he  accepted  it  at  Versailles  Jan.  18,  1871.  On 
Mar.  15,  1871,  he  returned  to  Berlin  under  an  indescribable 
enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Here,  however,  a  new  contest 
awaited  him — a  contest  which  probably  proved  much  more 
difficult  to  him  than  the  war,  as  by  nature  he  is  a  man  of 
piety,  leaning  toward  conservative  views.  The  interior 
state  of  Germany,  especially  on  the  ecclesiastical  field, 
needed  a  development  in  .1  liberal  direction,  and  the  policy 
of  Bismarck  soon  brought  about  a  conflict  which  must  prin- 
cipally he  fought  out  with  the  Roman  curia,  but  which  will 
necessarily  also  engage  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the 
conservative  party.  In  this  conflict  the  emperor  assumed 
a  firm  and  decided  position,  guarding  the  rights  of  the 
State  and  the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  not  only 
of  the  Church,  but  also  of  that  party  which  was  generally 
considered  the  main  support  of  the  Prussian  throne — a 
position  which  could  not  fail  to  surprise  any  one  who  knew 
the  past  life  of  the  prince  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prus- 
sian state.  But  it  is  evident  from  this,  as  from  many  other 
important  events  of  the  emperor's  life,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
sound  and  elevated  understanding,  steady,  calm,  energetic, 
always  prepared  for  great  decisions,  willingly  listening  to 
the  counsels  of  wise  men,  without  jealousy  of  the  fame  of 
his  servants  and  friends,  and  endowed  with  a  happy  faculty 
of  recognizing  such  chara-cters  and  talents  as  might  be  use- 
ful to  his  plans.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall  and 
dignified,  with  a  kind  expression  and  a  winning  address. 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

William  I.  and  II.,  electors  of  Hesse-Cassel.     See 

HESSE. 

William  of  Champeaux  (GUILLIEI.MUS  CAMPEL- 
LENSIS),  b.  at  Champeaux,  a  village  in  the  present  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century;  studied  at  Paris  under  Anselm  of  Laon ; 
became  archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  taught  philosophy 
in  the  school  of  the  cathedral.  Among  his  pupils  was 
Abelard,  and  one  day  the  disciple  outwitted  the  master  in 
a  philosophical  debate.  William  retired  to  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  and  founded  in  1113  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor,  where  he  opened  a  new  school  and  taught  in  oppo- 
sition to  Abelard,  until  he  subsequently  was  made  bishop 
of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  D.  in  1121.  Two  treatises  by 
him — MoraliaAbbrevinta  and  De  Origin*  AnimK — are  pub- 
lished in  Martenne's  Thesaurus,  vol.  v. 

William  of  Malmesbury.  See  MALMESBURY,  WIL- 
LIAM OF. 

William  of  Nassau.     See  WILLIAM  THE  SILENT. 

William  of  Orange.    See  WILLIAM  III.  of  England. 

William  of  Wykeham.    See  WYKEHAM,  WILLIAM  OF. 

William  and  Mary  College.  This  college  is,  next 
to  Harvard,  the  oldest  in  the  U.  S.  It  was  chartered  by 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  in  1093.  Its  germ  was 
planted  at  a  much  earlier  period — in  1619,  before  the  Pil- 
grims saw  Plymouth  Rock.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1622.  In  1600  grants  were  again  made  to  es- 
tablish a  college  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Nothing  im- 
portant was  effected  till  1093,  when  the  commissary  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Blair,  sought  and 
obtained  from  the  sovereigns,  William  and  Mary,  a  charter 
and  a  valuable  endowment.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
college  in  the  U.  S.  that  received  a  royal  charter.  The  col- 
lege was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  entitled  by  its  charter  to  a  duty  of  a  penny 
a  pound  on  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
In  1770  these  fees  and  duties  were  worth  upward  of  $5000 
per  annum,  and  were  steadily  increasing.  The  Revolution 
of  1770  and  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  deprived  the 
institution  of  these  sources  of  wealth.  For  these  losses  it 
has  received  no  compensation,  from  State  or  national  gov- 
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ernracnt.     It  receive.!,  with    llarvurd,  uiilil    1770,  the  »n-  I 
nual  proceed-  <>i'  a  liili'l  left  inr  c.liicati'inal  and  other  pur- 
pi, ,.c-    liv   the  ili-tillL;ili^hed   I'ini-tiali    :ill't   |.hil>>-'i|ihcr,  tllO    • 
Hi. n.   K>i!icrl    liiivlc.      Tli'1    tervioM   of  William    and    Mary 
Collude  to  the  country  arc  well  known,     "  A*  ;in  otlspring 
of  the  involution  of  in.-*,  itgi  «on«  were  tlic  wnnn  and  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  that  (if  17711."     Grorgc  Wii.<tiin;- 
;ter  ah  attendance   and  examination  n,  us   halls,  was 
made   OHO    of  its    dcpllly    sor\c\.ns.       lleiijamin     H:ti 
Carter  liiaxton,  Thomas  .Nel.-<m,  and  (ieorgo  Wythe,  sign- 
ers of  the  Declarat  ion  :    I'cvtoii   Kainlolph,  president  of  the 
first  American  Con^rc'j*:   Kdiniiiid  Randolph,  secretary  of 
:  John  Marshall,  chief -justice ;  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
M'.uroe,  I'ri-sidi-nts  of  the   I'.  S.  ;   I  iov.  John  T\  ler, 
John    Taylor    of   Caroline,    the    \cl-on-.    the    Hlands,  tho 
the    Carters,   tin;    Harrisons,    the    Nicholases,   the 
|. .us,   the    (Irylili-s.-s,    the    lluruell-.   the    l.cwi-e».   the 
I.  .,,ii-e-.   Ihe    Mcreeis,   the    I  'o  'kc-.  the    Boilings,  the  N  icll- 
olson-.  the    Cai  riii^tuii^,  ami    lii:niv  others    known  to  falno 
ucic  aiiM'ii-'  tho-e  educated   atWilliiiii)  and  .Mary  before 
177ti.     hi  177.'  tin-  Phi    Hcta  Kappa  Society  was  foiin<ic<l 
at  this   college.      Since    177o    it   has   cilneatuil   John    Tyler. 
lent    of   the    U.    8.;    Ta/ewi-ll,    Giles,    Randolph    of 
l;,i moke,  tin'  Koiincs,  l!ushro<l  Washington,  the  Brcckcn- 
riilu-cs  tin-  Stewarts,  the  Prestons,  (lie   MiMi-.  tho  Harrys, 
tin1  l-'it/hn^hs,  the  Harbours,  the  Johnsons,  tho  Leighs.  the 
Cah.-lK  the  Joneses,  the  Nelsons,  the  Lennoxes.  William 
In,.  rrittendon.Wintield  Seott,  William  C.  Rives,  the 
Harrisons,  the  Randolphs,  the  Carters,  the  Page?,  nml  a 
host  besides.     liesides  its  losses  by  war,  that  of  1776  nnd 
late  civil   war,  it  has  lost  its  buildings  by  fire  three 
times— in  1705,  in  1859,  and  in   1862.     It  is  endeavoring 
to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  obstacles,  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  future.  B.  S.  KWKI.I.. 

Wil'liams,  county  of  N.  W.  Dakota,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Missouri    River,  and  intersected  by  Big  Knife  and  Little 
mri  rivers.     Formed  since  the  census  of  1870.     Area, 
about  2500  sq.  m. 

Williams,  county  of  N.  W.  Ohio,  bordering  on  In- 
diana and  Michigan,  intersected  by  St.  Joseph's  and  Tiffin 
rivers, and  traversed  by  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
U.  R. :  surface  generally  undulating,  soil  productive.   There 
are  saw -mills,  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  carriages,  and  woollen  goods.     Live-stock, es- 
pecially cattle  and  sheep,  numerous.     Staples,  wool,  hay, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  dairy  products.    Cap.  Bryan. 
Area,  about  600  sq.  m.     P.  20,991. 
Williams,  tp.,  Sangamon  co.,  111.     P.  1279. 
Williams,  tp.,  Bay  co.,  Mich.     P.  445. 
Williams,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Mo.     P.  2277. 
Williams,  tp.,  Stone  co.,  Mo.     P.  332. 
Williams,  tp.,  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  905. 
Williams,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1451. 
Williams,  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.     P.  2248. 
Williams,  tp.,  Wood  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1486. 
Williams  (ALpnmis  STARKEY),  b.  at  Saybrook,  Conn., 
Sept.  20,  1810:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1831,  but  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  law  school  there  two  years  longer; 
in  1836  removed  to  Michigan,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Detroit,  where  he  began  to  practise  law;  was  chosen  alder- 
man of  that  city  in  1843,  citv  recorder  in  1844,  and  from 
1840  to  1844  was  judge  of  probate  of  Wayne  eo.     In  1843 
he  became  proprietor  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
which   he  was   also  editor  until  1848.     In  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  Michigan 
Yols..  and  was  postmaster  of  Detroit  1849-53.     On  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  he  was  early  (May  17,  1861)  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  afterward  commanded 
a  division  in  the  Shonandoah  ;  succeeded  to  the  temporary 
(••iiumand  of  the  12th  corps  in  1802,  which  ho  led  at  South 
Mountain,  at  Antietam  (after  the  fall  of  Mansfield),  and 
until  Apr.,  1363;  in  temporary  command  of  corps  at  Get- 
tysburg; transferred  with  his  corps  to  Tennessee  in  October, 
and  engaged  at  Lookout  Mountain.    In  Sherman's  Atlanta 
eamp:iigii  of  1864  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  20th 
corps,  succeeding  to  the  command  of  that  corps  Nov.  11, 
which  ho  held  during  the  march  to  the  sea  and  subsequent 
campaign  in  the  Carolinas.     Mustered  out  of  service  in 
Jan..  186G,  he  served  in  August  of  that  year  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  tho  military  claims  of  Missouri;  was  U.  S.  min- 
Mc>r  to  Salvador  1866-69;  member  44th  and  45th  Congress 
l>7J-79. 

Williams  (Mrs.  CATHARINE  R.),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
in  171)0;  author  of  Orlaiual  I'nem*  (1828),  Talrt,  AfaHdMM 
ami  i:,;;,lutionary  (2  series,  1830-35),  Full  Hirer,  an  Au- 
thentic .\an;,ti,;'(  1S33),  Livet  of  Gen.  William  Barton  and 
dipt.  St.-pheu  0/nn,  (1839).  The  Neutral  French,  <>r  the 
Exiles  <,/  Aoi-a  Scotia  (2  vols.,  1841),  and  other  works. 


\\illinms  «  ii  tin x  KM. MI  KM   .  1. 1.. I). -on  ..I   l'r.,f. 

Samuel,  h.  :it  I'aiiilirid'."1.  M.i--..  .Ian.  :M.  1 

Knthin  I.  \  t  .  in  .diildli... .d:    graduated  at  William-  College 

|sin>;   practiced  law  at  Rutland:  wa»  a  in.  leg- 

i-httme.   State  allorncv    I'll    l.i.   r.Mi.|..r   ..|   . 

the  di-tnct   .,|    V.-i  iii'.ni    lv:'  feme 

eonrt     IV-'L'  .;>|     „,,  •    justice    nil 

i!"r     I  Ml.'     tl't.    pre-idrtit     nt     liir     .  niineil    of    ei  ', 
1*1,.  an  I    ,;.,*, -i  i,.,,    I-  ,u    U.       l>.  .,i    I:,  :      i<  I   Mar.  '.I. 

i     I/.  iin,i,    «a-  puhlii-lifd  liv  lion.  Uar»-  K.  Rrdlicfli). 
\\illiiimM  Ihivin).  h.  m-nr  Cardigan,  Walt",  in    ) 
was  a  dissenting  minister  Muecesffively  ut  1  •  rsct- 

shire,  at  Kxcter,  and  at  ilighgatf :  npenfl  in  1 77ft.  at  Mar- 
garet sheet.  I  'a\  eluli-h  Sijoaie.  L'.iiiliin.  :t  -ha  [it  I  l'.,r  public 

worship  on  a  purely  iliei-tie  i,a-i- :  :ili.iml.>ii.  I  ihe  experi- 
ment for  lack  of  »uccc»ii  17HO;  became  a  pi  puli- 

Hshed  a  Spll  U  II   I     edill.ill    ol     Illllne'-    //I.I,,;V  ../     A.1,,. ,/.,„,(; 

translated  work*  of  Voltaire;  wrote  nevcral  theological 
treatises,  nnd  L,  it, ,  •  ,,n  /',,f,r,,-,il  /.if,nt^  ;  1  7^-'  I.  *  hi.  h  pro- 
euri'd  him  an  intitalion  ln.ni  the-  1.  a.|.  ,  n.-h 

revolution  to  assist  in  the  j.<nnation  of  a  conntitution.  and 
was  tho  founder  of  the  Riiyal  Literary  Fund  il-MC'i.  hjr 
winch  he  wan  supported  during  bin  later  year.-.  1>.  in 
London  June  29,  l-M. 

WillinrriN  f  KHWARD),  better  known  by  his  bardie  name 
of  loi.o  M..IH.  i\«i:.  h.  iii  the  purish  uf  Llanearvan.  lilm- 
inorganshire.  Wales,  in  1745;  was  aMociatcd  with  Owen 
.Lines  and  William  Owen  Pughe  in  tho  editorship  of  the 
great  collection  of  ancient  Welsh  literature  known  M  the 
.../,.,/..'.../;/  •  .1  iols.,  1801-07);  piihli-hed  The 
t'nir  I'ilijrim,  n  I'm  m  In  in  */<itc<l  frnm  tke  Welth  (1792), 
and  I'uem*,  Lyrical  nml  I'lHlornl  (2  vol«..  1794),  in  the 
former  of  which  appeared  AH  Ode  OH  the  .Vy'A»/»;/.y  •»/  tkt 
Ancient  HrStith  Itttrtl*,  i'»i  the  manner  o/  Talieii*,  accom- 
panied by  notes  and  specimens  of  "  Triads  "  containing  the 
metaphysical  and  religious  doctrines  of  the  old  Druidioal 
bards,  alleged  to  have  been  copied  from  tbo  M.S.  of  a  WeUh 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  publication  gave  rite 
to  a  controversy  a*  to  the  genuineness  of  then  "  Triads," 
and  the  alleged  MS.  wan  never  produced.  Williams  was  a 
friend  of  Smith. -y.  and  was  recognized  a«  the  best  Welsh 
writer  of  big  time.  D.  at  Flcmingstonc,  Wales,  Dec.  17, 
1826.  Hi»  posthumous  Welsh  work.  Xerrett  «f  (Ac  Itunlm 
nf  the  I*le  of  llritain  (1829),  was  edited  by  hi«  gon,  Ta- 
liesin  Williams.  An  amusing  volume,  Kecullfftioitt  (in, I 
Anerdutt*  „/  Edward  Williaau  (1850),  wag  published  b; 
Elijah  Waring. 

Williams  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Glanclwyd,  Wales, 
in  1750;  became  a  dissenting  minister  at  Ross,  Hertford- 
shire, 1776,  at  Osweetry  1777,  and  at  Birmingham  1792, 
and  wax  superintendent  of  the  Independent  academy  at 
Rotherham  from  1792  until  his  death  in  1813.  Author  of 
several  theological  treatises  and  of  The  I'hriitinn  I'rmt-her 
(1800 ;  5th  ed.  1843),  which  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
manual  for  the  choice  of  evangelical  books.  His  Lift 
(1825)  was  written  by  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert. 

Williams  (Eowix),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1797,  son 
of  Gen.  Joseph,  a  Revolutionary  officer;  resided  many 
years  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  a  constant  contrib- 
utor to  periodicals ;  was  many  years  secretary  to  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  an  active  member  of  tho  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical societies  and  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  was 
noted  for  the  extent  of  his  statistical  researches,  and  wa» 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  AVw  Y,,rk  ll,mld.  I),  in  New 
York  Oct.  21, 1854.  Author  of  the  A'ea  Yorlc  Animal  Kra- 
Mer  (10  vols.,  1830-45),  The  Politician'!  Manual  (1832), 
The  Nea  Unicertal  Gazetteer  (4th  ed.  1833),  The  Rook  of 
the  Constitution  (1833),  AVw  York  a,  it  it  in  1833,  ft  tea.. 
The  Political  Manual  (1834),  The  StotMMn'i  Manual 
(1838),  The  Political  ///./.,ry  of  Ireland  (1S43).  The  Sta- 
tiitieal  Companion  (1846),  The  Pretident, :f  the  f.  .S'.  (1!  49), 
and  various  other  works;  was  joint  author,  wilh  C.  Kl- 
wards  Lester,  of  The  Xaimleon  l><t«a,ty,  etc.  (186J),  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  tho  Berkeley  Men."  and  furnished  his- 
torical and  statistical  data  to  Benson  J.  Lowing'*  NarUfml 
Hiitory  of  the  I'.  .9.  (2  vols.,  1855).  The  latter  gentleman 
has  edited  tho  Ktutenman't  Manual  (4  vols.,  1854  ;  new  ed. 
1859)  since  the  author's  death. 

Williams  (EI.EAIAR),  b.  at  Caughnawaga.  >'.  Y.,  about 
1787,  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  a  chief  of  the  Cauglma- 
waga  or  St.  Regis  Indians,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Kunicc, 
daughter  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Pcerlifld.  Mass..  known 
as  "the  redeemed  captive."     He  was  educated  at  Long 
meadow.  Mass.;  served  in  the  American  army  in  Ihe  i 
of  1812-15,  being  wounded  at  Plattshurg:  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  tbo  Protestant   Episcopal  Church  among 
Oncida  and  St.   Keyis  Indian*,  and  subsequently  among 
the  tribes  at  (irecn  Bay,  Wis.     About  1842  the  claim  was 
mad.-  that  he  was  the  dauphin  of  France,  son  n 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  a  narrative  of  bis  baring 
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been  nweaad  fr»s»  prison  at  Paris  and  brought  to  the  T.  ?. 
gradually  gathered  form,  and  was  embellished  with 
iecessarv  details,  including  the  total  kws  of  memory  by 
the  vounr  Pri»ee  in  co« sequence  of  his  sufferings  tn  prison. 
Tme'storr  was  brought  before  the  public  by  Rev.  J  if.  Han- 
son im  a~la»»OB»  article  in  Pmtmam  ,  Mayizime — Mare  10 
Jjarisu  am»*s  us  '  in  IsiS.  expanded  the  following  year 
into  a  Tohune  entitled    The  Lo«  Prince.     Belief  in  this 
Starr  was  much  aided  by  a  remarkable  personal  resem- 
blance to  the  Bourbon  type.     Williams  d.  at  Horansburg. 
j;  Y    ^,,     -      •    •       \athorof  an  /roanai,  Spelling- Boot 
'•  -Halation  of  the  Boot  of  C-mm,on  Prayer  into 
Mohawk    1<-V>  .  a  political  tract  against  the  British 
and  a  Life  of  Thorn*.  William.  (I- 

u          .      .  .  b.  at  HatSeld.  Mass..  Aug.  !«. 

1691  •  graduated  at  Harvard  1711:  became  minister  of 
Xewington.  Conn..  1722.  and  subsequently  of  Wethers- 
Be!  1  •  was  -1  rector  "  or  president  of  \  ale  College  1 1 26-39 : 
resigned  on  account  of  ill-health:  returned  to  Wethers- 
•eki:  was  elected  to  the  legislature:  served  as  judge  of 
the  superior  court:  was  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  regi- 
•ent  seat  against  Cape  Breton  1745 :  was  appointed  colonel 
of  a  regiment  destined  for  an  expedition  against  Canada, 
hat  never  sent,  and  went  to  England  to  collect  the _psy  due 
his  regiment,  remaining  there  until  1752.  D.  at  Wethers- 
neld  July  2J.  17Ji. 

Williams  (BraEini),  b.  at  Xewton.  Mass..  Feb.  24, 
1715;  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and  made  several  voyages  to 
Europe:  servel  in  Canada  against  the  French  in  the  war 
ef  1740-48,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain :  received  from 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  a  grant  of  200  acres  of  land 
in  the  present  townships  ofA4asas  and  WilBamstown,  upon 


of  the  whole  line  of  frontier  posts  W.  of  the 

Connecticut  River,  and  OB  the  renewal  of  war  with  the 
Freach  in  1755  led  a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  troop*  to 
join  Sir  William  Johnson  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Can- 
ada :  made  his  will  while  on  the  march,  tearing  his  prop- 
erty to  found  a  free  school  at  William-town  (see  WILLIAMS 
COUEBE)  :  fell  in  an  ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians 
now  the  bend  of  Fort  George.  X.  Y_  and  was  killed  at  the 
frst  fro,  Sept.  8.  1755.  He  was  never  married.  On  the 

r  where  he  fell  a  monument  was  erected  in  1854  by  the 
mi  of  Williams  College. 

Williams  ''FREDERICS;  DKTOSO*).  b.  at  Boston.  Mas;., 
Ang.  27,  1823 ;  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School :  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  1850 :  was  teacher  of  drawing  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  and  High  schools  1850-57:  afterward  devoted 
himself  successfully  to  landscape-painting,  especially  of 
Xew  England  aientiy. 

Williams  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Wales  in  1814;  educated  at 
Eton  :  graduated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  1836 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land 1837 :  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Alexander  at  Jerusalem 
1841-15;  was  warden  of  St  Columba's  College  1850-55, 
and  vice-provost  of  King's  College  1854-56,  where  he  has 
been  for  some  years  senior  fellow.  Author  of  The  Holy 
City,  or  Historical  and  Topoaraphieal  Xotice,  of  Jerusalem, 
tie.  (1845),  of  which  a  second  edition  (2  vols.".  1845)  con- 
tained .4»  Arrhiterturnl  Hilary  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Sepmlrhre,  by  Prof.  Robert  Willis:  .4*  Hirtorical  and  De- 
tcriptire  Memoir  of  Jerusalem,  n-ilh  Plan  (1849) :  Dr.  Pie- 
rotti  and  his  Anailants.  or  a  Defence  of  Jtnualem  Explored, 
etc.  (1864);  Tme  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East  in  the  Eiah- 
teenlh  Century,  etc.  (1868).  and  contributed  articles  on  Ori- 
ental geography  to  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionaries.  In 
them,  as  well  as  in  his  larger  works,  Mr.  Williams  defends 
the  genuineness  of  the  traditional  sacred  sites  in  Palestine 
against  the  objections  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  recent 
geographers. 

Williams  (GKOBCE  H.),  b.  in  Columbia  co..  X.  Y..  Mar. 
23,  1823 :  educated  at  an  academy  in  Onondaga  co. :  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1844;  settled  in  Iowa;  was  elected 
judge  of  the  Srst  judicial  district  1S47 ;  was  chief-justice  i 
of  Oregon  Territory  1853-57 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
constitutional  convention  1857;  was  a  Republican  U.S. 
Senator  1865-71 ;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Washington  for  settling  the  "Alabama 
claims"  1S71 ;  appointed  attorney-general  in  Pres.  Grant's 
cabinet  1872:  was  Dominated  chief  justice  of  the  C.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  1873,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate :  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  cabinet  May,  1875. 

Williams  (HELES  MARIA),  b.  near  Berwick.  England. 
in  1762.  After  publishing  several  volumes  of  verse  which 
obtained  her  some  literary  fame,  she  became  a  resident  of 
Paris  shortly  before  the  Revolution :  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Temple  on  account  of  her  writings  in  favor  of  the 
GiroBdins:  was  released  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre:  re- 
turned to  Paris  1796;  was  again  temporarily  imprisoned 


after  the  Peace  of  Amiens  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy  : 
subsequently  wrote  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons  and  against 
the  Revolution.  D.  at  Paris  in  Dec..  1*27.  Among  her 
writings  were  several  volumes  of  Lttttrtfrom  /Vance  (  1790 
.«  hioh  contain  graphic  accounts  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Revolution:  .4  Tour  I'M  ^Vi«j*r/n»</  (2  vo!-  -  irkt* 

of  tme  Staff  of  HaHttfrr  am<I  Opimiom*  im  tmt  fffnck  Kepnb~ 
l,r  r.irorrf  r»<  ''!••*  ••/  t*r  Eiyklrrmtlt  Ctutury  (2  vols..  1  - 
.Vnrrtffi'r*  of  Ertmtf  im  fram-  '    'trrt  on  Ertmtr  in 

Fnnrt  rimct  the  Restorativ*  (1819).  and  the  portions  of  the 
Ammmal  Register  relating  to  France  during  several  years. 
She  translated  St.  Pierre's  Pnol  amd  Firyimia  (1796)  and 
Humboldt's  Pertoual  Xarratire  (7  vols..  1-1  4-29  !.  and 
wrute  the  hymn  "  While  thee  I  seek,  protecting  Power." 

Williams  Hi.  -.a  W.  ,  b.  in  Wales  about  1790;  became 
an  eminent  landscape  painter:  travelled  some  years  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  and  settled  at  Edinburgh  1S19.  He  published 
Trareb  im  Italy.  Greece.,  amd  tme  /UN  KIM  Itlamd*  (2  vols., 

and  TiVir*  in  Orttee  .2  vols.  imp.  Svo.  lS2i  - 
series  of  64  exquisitely  beautiful  line  engravings  by  Hors- 
burgh.  Miller,  and  other  distinguished  artists,  after  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Cockerell. 

M  illiam-  •  .  in  Wales  in  1S02:  graduated  at 

Trinity  College.  Oxford.  1»26  :  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1S31  :  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  1832  :  was  curate 
successively  of  Windrush.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's.  "xf^rJ, 
and  Bisley  :  was  associated  with  Keble.  Newman,  and  Pu- 
sey  in  the  "  Tractarian  "  movement,  having  written  the 
tracts  Xos.  84,  86,  and  $7,  and  was  a  successful  imitator 
of  Keble  as  a  sacred  poet  :  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Garbett  in 
his  candidacy  for  the  professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford 
1842;  was  a  contributor  to  the  Lyra  Apottoliea  ;  wrote 
numerous  theological  treatises  imbued  with  a  vein  of  mys- 
ticism and  symbolism,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  com- 
plete retirement  at  Stinchcombe.  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
d.  May  1,  1S65.  Author  of  Tme  Cathedral  (1838),  Hymn, 
(1839),  Tmomyliti  im  Pott  Year,  (1842).  Harmony  and  Com- 
mentary on  Ike  Whole  Gotpel  A'arratire  (8  vols.. 
" 


Tie  Rapti«erg  (4  part.«.  "l«42-H  .  The  Christian 
(1849),  The  Altar  (1849).  The  .«rr«.  Day,,  or  the  Old  n,d 
the  Xrw  Creation  (185«).  The  Afoealypm  Be- 

ainning  of  the  Boot  of  Gmni,  (1861).  The  Ptalm,  inter- 
prrted  of  Chriil  (S  vols.,  1864-65),  and  other  works. 

Williams  .ISAIAH  THORSTOS),  b.  at  Xew  Ipswich.  X.H., 
Feb.  12.  1M9:  educated  mainly  under  private  tutelage,  but 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Williams  College  :  stud- 
ied law  under  the  tuition  of  the  late  Pres.  Fillmore  at  Buf- 
falo, where  he  practised  his  profession  till  1S54.  when  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
an  extensive  practice,  being  for  a  time  the  partner  of  the 
late  B.  F.  Cutting,  and  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  late  Mr. 
Greeley  in  his  most  important  libel  suits.  Excessive  labor 
broke  down  his  health,  and  in  1867  he  accepted  the  office 
of  register  in  bankruptcy,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

Williams  (JAMES),  b.  in  Granville  co..  X.  C..  about 
1730;  emigrated  to  Little  River.  Lanrens  district,  S.  C.. 
1773:  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  South 
Carolina  Jan..  1775:  became  colonel  of  militia  Apr..  1779; 
commanded  a  detachment  at  the  battle  of  Stono,  June  20, 
1779  :  defeated  the  British  and  Tories  at  Musgrore's  Mills 
Ang.  18,  17SO.  and  led  one  of  the  attacking  columns  at  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain,  where  he  was  killed,  Oct.  8.  1  7  >0. 

Williams  (JAMES  D.I,  b.  in  Pickaway  co..  0.,  Jan.  8, 
1808;  settled  in  Knox  co..  Ind.,  in  childhood;  received  a 
common-school  education:  became  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser;  was  frequently  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature:  was  State  senator  1  £59-67  and 
1*71-75:  chosen  member  of  Congress  1874,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts  :  was  a  member  of 
the  State  board  of  agriculture  seventeen  years,  and  its 
president  four  rears,  and  was  chosen  governor  of  Indiana 
over  Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison  at  the  election  of  Oct..  1>7A. 
after  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  in  the  political  hie- 
torr  of  the  C.  S.  He  is  widely  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'•  Blue  Jeans,"  given  him  by  his  supporters  on  account  of 
the  fanner's  costume  which  he  ordinarily  wore. 

Williams  (JESSE  L.).  b.  in  Stokes  co..  X.  C..  May  «, 
1807.  His  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  during  his 
childhood  ;  the  impaired  means  of  his  father  compelled  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  his  son  upon  the  farm,  the  lat- 
ter being  thus  denied  the  privileges  of  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion other  than  such  as  the  limited  advantages  of  the  town 
afforded  during  the  brief  intervals  of  time  he  was  able  to 
derote  even  to  these.  Following  the  inclination  of  his 
mind,  however,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  accepted  the 
position  of  rodman  in  the  surveying-party  for  the  pro- 
posed Miami  and  Erie  Canal.  He  was.  however,  soon  ad- 
vanced as  assistant  engineer,  and  daring  a  portion  of  the 
time  was  called  upon  to  direct  the  progress  of  the  whole 
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w,rk.     Ia  1K»  ke  accepted  tke  peaitiea  ef  ckief  eagiaeer  Socnriaa  riew.; 

,f  laeeewieemlatod  WakachaadErieCaaal;  fa  Uttwa.  .»•  :-.••-  '  . 
.teecd  ia  charge  ef  other  aew  work*,  aad  a  year  later  wa.  I  Beat,  treat  17M  to  hu  death,  at  Iifcrtoa  ia  17M. 
.paotatail  ckief  engineer  ef  tke  entire  tjtum  ef  caaab  !  Aatker  ef  A  fiarWaan  ••.  A*  ffrerf  Tmlmmt*,  *,. 
aCoackeat  ladiaaa:  ia  1*37  tke  railroad*  aad  tanBike.  /«•  I*  1*1  ••«•  At  •»••!••»  i  a/  •/  A- 

then  ia  erocraM  were  added  to  hi.  charge,  and  ueaMaaua1  .W  .Virnirf  OUptkn  •/  A.  Jf «•••»«  <V«-e- 

BBdvka<aw>eTTkaeaa.Stato  ea^bMaraa^BlMI.  dariag  £.,.-,  ..t.,    •.,    r-.-.  ; 

which  time  he  wa.  ex-»fxio  a  BMaiber  ef  tke  kaard  ef  ia-  !*.•  .*mj  *f  Amtrit*  *»  /*»••  jfadit  « 

tomal  improvement :  after  a  (amanoa  of  ire  yean  aaea  eii»t  (a*  Y*mr  1170    IT»1  .  .4  fmrAtr 

t,,  Biblic  work,  in  Indiana.  Jlr.  Williaau  wa.  ia  1S47  wiii  am  Jeaeaat  4 
re.ppoiate.1  chief  engineer  of  tke  Wi 
He  «a.  chief  eagiaeer  ef  tke  Fort  Wayne  aad 
t-i4;ageruaauat  director  ef  tke  Taj* 
E.E-darragiUeeaMraetiealM4-«.;reeeiT<reflkeGTaad 
!  R.  R.  lttt-71.  dariac  wkiek  Baae  W 


-.      . 

AaVaaaj 
•   ' 

MiiliajB*  (JenK  k,  at  Ti 
Wale.,  ia  I7«: 
order,  ia  tke  Ckarek  ef 
at  Wiaekeator  CeOege  aad*at  Hyde  Abbey  Bihill 


of  that  r~4 :  ekief  ««i««r  of  tbe 
Fort  W.Vw.  R.  R.  ISTUTX:  ha. 
ken  a  dineur  ef  the  Pitubvrg  Fort  WajM  a 


-»a.«  f  Jow),  D.  D,  k.  at  Aker-Coaway,  Caraar- 

TeMkire.Wale«.  M.r.  15. 1J-2;  edaeated at  Katkja •ckoel ; 
rndaatod  at  >t-  Jeka'.  College.  CaatbrHge.  IM3 ;  bteaaa* 
S  fellow  tkere.  duti.  jmUhi.  j  Ua»atffar  tke  ra«t  raaje 
ef  kU  atadia.;  toek  order,  ia  Ike  Ckarek  ef  Eaglaad  1M»; 


Vaha.  M*enl  j«ar.:   WM 


afterward  to  Kmg 
of  hU 


broreJ   IT  th»t 

a.-  »•-:>•: 


1«IJ.  of  LueeU  U13, 


dean  ef  SaB»k«ry  !•»,  a-d  ef  W 

to 
atel  Jaly  W.  IM1,  to  Oct.  J5.  MM: 


ef  Tic  i-/.  eW 


ta<  (rre^  (  1«»  ;  3d  ed.  ISM),  Tm»  f~-f. 


of  Liaeola  Kor.  II.  1«Z1  ;  kad  a  large  «kare  in  the 

1S2Z-Z2,  tkenkr  aialiBj, 
a  hitter  enemy  ef 
it-teal 


Ntttiea  efZgktMB 

ArrhbuhopL, 
katraTiag  tke 


k-d.J«*»,l7»«:  wa. 


fear  nan  ia  Ike  T 
laaied  hr  the  Laag  Pariiaairal  aa4 
eaaMd  the  withdrawal  ef  the 
Lori*  on  the  niiaiaa  ef  tke 

adrued  tke  kinr  to  aaeeat  to  tke  ex< 


1C3«-M.  aaul  re- 


froei  tke  Hoaea  ef 
al  efSlraward; 

i  ef  tkat  miaU- 


arekhuhop  ef  York  Dee.  4,  1«41  :  wa> 
afterward  «eat  to  tke  Tower  with 


to  aa 

aad  neejaired  rreat  rikill  ia  aieeaaaneal  art. 

a  aii.i»ir  IMC.  aad  »mt  by  the  laida. 

eicty  to  tke  8emtk  Parilc  iilnh;  lakera 

ia  tke  SoeirtT  lakiadi  with  great  aaeeeM.  aaaair 

aatiTelaagaage.;  ririted  Ike  Berrey  l.laaai,  aai  I 

aaiill     ll  it  T —  r  '*~:  kemfcwitfc  ' 


I'  '    -     - 


Jt  tke  raBdity  of  act*  pa»cd  dariag  tkeir 
fiw.  the  Hew  ef  liori :  wa.  rctowed 


1643 :  wa.  a  frai  caaoerter  ef  the  kiar  doriag  tke  gnat 
rebellion,  aad  fortifieJ  aad  kdd  Ceaway  Cartle.  D.  at 
Aker-Coaway  Mar.  15.  I(M.  He  wrote  a  treatwe  ia  eppo- 
litioa  to  Lead*,  ianoration*  ia  ekarek  eereawaje*.  Hn 
)Z,  wa*  written  by  Biibea  John  Hackee 


WilliJUB*  ( Jo«»),  D.  D^  b.  ia  Xortkaaiatoaakin.  Kaf- 
ka 1.  ia  ISM;  edaeated  at  Magdalen  HalL  Oxford;  leek 
erden  ia  tke  Ckarek  ef  Eaglaad;  beeaaw  rector  ef  St. 
v;iir^r<  l*~A*m  irra  .i.h.«d«iT  •/ St.  Paal'^I/ialia. 


Eaglaad: 

KUrer*.  Loadon.  1*73.  prebradary  of  St. 
MS3.  of  Caaterkwry  lw»C  aad  kiakoa  ef  CWekeitor  ItwS. 
D.ialTM.  He  wa.ee*  of  tke  eeaiapwn.a>r»  ea  the  Bt- 
•rgTaad  eaaeae  ia  1CS9:  kept  a  ewriees  diary  of  tkeir 
aroceeling!,  which  wa.  printed  by  order  ef  tke  Heaaa  ef 
Couaa!  in  18*4:  wa.  aatkor  ef  a  Hi*~j  •/  aW  Cwe- 
Tr««.(l«7»),  A  .  . 
>  (MM),  ef  a  rohuae  of  Boyle 
ia  lt*S-9t,  aad  ef  aawy  paarpkleb  agaiaet  R. 
Ba*  aad  dUfeaten. 

W  illiaais    Jon).  V  at  Boibary.  Mas^.  Dee- 1».1«44: 


wtlltaan  iJoKsueauee: 
Deaburtekire.  Xertk  WaHau 
Ce>»a^0rfaiw,l«4|toek 


tkat  by  Rer.  K.  Preat  (IMS). 

A*  Iran,  k.  at  I  liagyhafa\ 
ia  l-II :  inaaiHl  at  Jeav 

erden  ia  tke  Ckawck  ef  1 


iCetke- 


ked.AaK-IT.lMl- 
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1844-56      1).  at  New  Bedford  Dec.  28,  1S88.     Author  of 
and  legal  and  jR.liiic.il  arguments, 
itributar  to  literary  and  educational  p»rt«UoaII. 
Williams     (JONATHAN),    b.   at   Boston.    .Mass.,    1750, 


.          •        f          II-  'il_ 

,.uini-tod  by  bis  grand-uncle,  Benjamin  Franklin,  with 
import  ,,,t  pMitieal  despatches  and  documents  to  his  party 
lo  America.  During  Dr.  Franklin's  rt-idence  in  France 
a*  1'  S.  ambassador,  Williams  was  employed  by  him  as 
MOietary,  performing  also  .luring  a  portion  of  the  IMM 
tune  ihe  duties  of  1.'.  S.  commercial  agent.  While  here  lie 
studied  the  military  sciences,  and  made-  Umielf  acquainted 
with  the  standard  works  on  fortification.  Returning  with 
his  relative  in  1785,  he  resided  near  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  for  several  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
plea-.  On  Feb.  6,  1801,  he  accepted  an  appointment  in  the 
army  as  major  of  the  2d  regiment  of  artillerists  and  engi- 
neers. In  December  he  WM  appointed  inspector  of  forti- 
fications, and  on  the  4th  of  that  month  took  command  of 
the  post  of  West  Point  and  the  duties  of  instruction  of  the 
artilleri.-ts  and  engineers.  The  act  of  Mar.  16,  1802,  fix- 
ing the  military  peace  establishment,  separated  the  two 
corps  and  provided  for  the  present  Military  Academy,  of 
which  the  "principal  engineer"  should  have  the  superin- 
tendence-. Under  this  act  Williams  was  retained  as  major 
of  engineers  (Apr.  15,  1802).  and  at  once  assumed  the 
duties  of  superintendent  at  West  Point,  where  he  contin- 
ued until  June  20, 1803,  when  on  a  question  of  rank  Major 
Williams  resigned  from  the  army.  An  adjustment  of  the 
point  at  issue  was  arranged,  however,  and  Apr.  19.  1805. 
Williams,  at  the  request  of  Pros.  Jefferson,  returned  to  the 
army  as  chief  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel, resuming  also  the  superintcndency  of  the  Military 
Academy.  While  exercising  the  latter  duty  he  devoted 
himself  personally  to  the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor 
and  most  of  thc'forts  which  constitute  its  inner  line  of 
defence.  Fort  Columbus,  Castles  Williams  and  Clinton 
(Castle  Garden),  and  a  work  similar  to  the  last  named 
(Fort  Gansevoort)  located  2  or  3  miles  higher  up  the  river 
were  planned  by  him  and  built  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision. Castle  Williams  was  the  first  "  casemated  "  battery 
erected  in  this  country  (built  1807-10),  and  was  planned 
after  the  system  of  Montalembert.  with  which  Col.  Williams 
had  made  himself  acquainted  in  France.  Upon  the  decla- 
ration of  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812  he  was  at  Castle 
Williams,  and  being  the  senior  officer  present  claimed  com- 
mand of  that  work.  The  authorities  at  Washington,  how- 
ever, assigned  the  command  to  another,  whereupon  Col. 
Williams  resigned  July  31,  1812.  Returning  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  chosen  to  Congress  in  1814,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  literary  pursuits ;  was  vice-president  American 
Philosophical  Society;  author  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Use  of 
the  Thermometer  in  Navigation  (1799),  Elements  of  Fortifi- 
cation (translation,  1801),  Kosciusko's  Movements  for  Horse 
Artillery  (1808),  of  numerous  military  and  philosophical 
works,  and  translator  of  several  works  on  military  science. 
He  was  an  officer  of  decided  merit,  and  justly  styled  the 
"  father  of  the  corps  of  engineers."  D.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
May  20,  1815. 

Williams  (LEWIS),  b.  in  Purry  co.,  N.  C.,  about  1783; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  1808;  was 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  1813-15,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  for  twenty-nine  years,  from  1815  until  his  death,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  23,  1842.  He  was  for  fifteen  years 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims,  and  was  known  as 
the  "  father  of  the  House,"  from  his  term  of  service  being 
the  longest  on  record. 

Williams  (MARSTADUKE),  b.  in  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  Apr. 
6, 1772  :  became  a  lawyer;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina  1803-09;  settled  in  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  1810, 
and  in  Tuscaloosa  co.  1818 ;  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  State  constitution  1819,  and  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  against  William  W. 
Bibb  at  the  first  State  election  :  was  eleven  times  chosen  to 
the  legislature  between  1821  and  1840;  was  a  commissioner 
to  adjust  the  unsettled  accounts  between  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi 1826,  and  judge  of  the  county  court  from  1832  until 
1842,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  having  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  years.  D.  at  Tuscaloosa  Oct.  29,  1850. 

Williams  (MARY  Bushnell),  b.  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
in  1826  ;  educated  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Alexander  Dim- 
itry  :  became  proficient  in  modern  languages  and  literature ; 
married  Mr.  Josiah  P.  Williams  of  the  parish  of  Rapides, 
La. ;  lost  her  husband  during  the  civil  war ;  has  since  re- 
sided in  New  Orleans,  and  has  written  much  for  the  press, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  poem,  The  Serfs  of  Chdtcney, 
has  received  high  praise  from  cautious  critics. 


Williams  (MoMEit),  b.  nt  Bombay,  India,  in  1819; 
studied  at  Kind's  College,  Luiulon,  and  at  the  Kast  India 
Company's  College  at  llaileybury  ;  graduated  at  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  1*1 1:  became  Boden  Sanskrit  scholar 
181.'!;  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Ilaileybury  ISII-.'i1*,  and  at 
Cheltenham  College  1858-60  ;  was  chosen  Bodcn  prof* 
of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  Dec..  ISI',0.  and  vi.-ited  India  1S75-76. 
Author  of  a  .x',>,i«/.viV  Craiiuuiir  (IS46;  2d  ed.  1857),  an 
lisli-Xauskrii  ZXetionary  (1851),  textbooks  in  Persian 
and  llindostani  ( I*.')'.!  I,  Orii/inal  I'aprm  Illustrating 
lh:  History  i  if  the  Appliratioli  'if  /In:  /toman  .  I  l/ili  ain't  to  the 
l.<iii</ini</e*  (if  Indin  (1859),  Indian  K/tic  Poetry  (1863),  A 
Sanskrit  mill  Englith  Dictionary  (1872),  and  Indian  H'i«- 
dom  (1875). 

Williams  (Orno  HOLLAND),  b.  in  Prince  George's  co., 
Md.,  in  Mar.,  1719 ;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  before 
lio-ton  1775  as  lieutenant  of  a  rifle  company  under  Col. 
.Michael  Cresap  :  became  major  of  a  rifle  regiment  1771'), 
and  was  distinguished  at  Fort  Washington,  N.  Y.,  where  ho 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  soon  exchanged  ;  be- 
came colonel  of  the  Oth  .Maryland  regiment,  with  which  he 
accompanied  Gen.  Do  Kalb  to  South  Carolina;  was  adju- 
tant-general of  the  Southern  army  under  (Jens.  Gates  and 
Greene  from  1780  until  the  end  of  the  war;  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  at  the  battle  of  Camden  and  during  Greene's 
retreat,  when  he  commanded  a  light  corps  which  acted  as 
a  rear-guard  ;  took  an  active  part,  commanding  the  Mary- 
land brigade,  at  the  battles  of  (iiiill'urd  and  llobkirk  Hill; 
decided  the  victory  by  a  brilliant  charge  at  Eutaw  Springs  ; 
was  made  brigadier-general  May,  1782,  and  was  collector 
of  customs  I'ortbc  State  of  Maryland  from  l"S;i  to  his  death, 
July  16,  1794.  He  wrote  a  X'tri-utii-c  of  the.  C/tnifxrii/ns  of 
1780,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  lii'e  was  published  by  Osmond 
Tiffany  (Baltimore,  1851). 

Williams  (REUEL).  I, !,.!>.,  b.  at  llallowell  (now  Au- 
gusta). Me.,  Juno  2, 1783;  received  an  academic  education  ; 
studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1802;  took  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession  ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
1822-26,  and  again  1829-32;  of  the  State  senate  !>L'7-2S; 
was  a  Presidential  elector  Is.'ili,  U.  S.  Senator  18)17-43,  a 
trustee  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  a  promoter,  and  for  twelve 
years  manager,  of  the  railroad  uniting  Augusta  with  Bos- 
ton. D.  at  Augusta  July  25,  1802. 

Williams  (ROBERT),  brother  of  Marmadukc,  b.  in  Cas- 
well  co.,  N.  C.,  about  1765  ;  received  a  good  education  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer,  and  adjutant-general  of  North  Carolina:  rep- 
resented that  State  in  Congress  from  1795  until  1803.  when 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  land-titles  for  Mi>-is- 
sippi  Territory;  was  governor  of  that  Territory  1805-09; 
settled  in  Tennessee  sonic  years  later,  and  d.  in  Louisiana. 

Williams  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Wales  about  1800  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  became  a  curate  in  Den- 
bighshire, and  a  distinguished  authority  on  Welsh  history 
and  literature.  Author  of  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
most  Eminent  Welshmen  (1836),  Enwafnon  Cymrn,u  Diction- 
ary of  Eminent  Welshmen  from  tin'.  Earliest  TUUCH  (Llan- 
dovery,  in  Nos.,  1843-52),  and  Lexicon  Cornu-HHtnnuicnm, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  Celtic  LOIKJUKOC  "/'  Cornirtill, 
etc.  (1865),  a  work  containing  also  the  synonyms  in  the 
cognate  dialects,  Welsh,  Armoric,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx. 

Williams  (ROBERT  FOLKESTONE),  b.  in  England  about 
1805 ;  was  for  many  years  professor  of  ancient  and  modern 
history  at  the  Cavalry  College,  Richmond,  and  was  editor 
of  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Author,  among  other 
works,  of  Rhymes  and  Rhaptn^iet  (1833),  The  Youth  of 
Shakespeare  (3  vols.,  1838),  Shakespeare  and  hin  Friends 
(3  vols.,  1S38),  The  Secret  Passim  (3  vols.,  1844),  Lives  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales  (1843),  Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
Consort  (if  George  1.  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1848),  Stratrl,m-y  Hill, 
an  Historical  Novel  (3  vols.,  1847),  Domestic  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Family  and  of  the  Court  of  Eiiolni/'!,  chiefly  at 
Shene  and  Richmond  (3  vols.,  1860),  Lives  of  the.  English 
Cardinals  (2  vols..  1868),  and  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  Francis  Atterbury,  D.  D.,  llinhop  of  Rochester  (2  vols., 
1868),  edited  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Dr.  Thomas  Birch 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  The  Court  and  Times  of  James  /. 
(2  vols.,  1848)  and  The  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.  (2 
vols.,  1848),  and  completed  Capt.  Marryat's  The  Little 
Hnraye  (2  vols.,  1848)  and  Theodore  Hook's  Fathers  and 
Sons  (3  vols.,  1841),  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  their 
respective  authors. 

Williams  (ROOER),  b.  in  Wales  about  1599;  resided  in 
London  during  his  youth  :  was  apparently  destined  for  the 
law  ;  made  reports  in  shorthand  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  which  gained  him  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  through  whose  influence  he  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  Sutton's  Hospital  (now  the  Charter-house) 
July  5,  1621:  obtained  an  "exhibition"  there  July  19, 
1624;  was  admitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  Feb. 
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8,  1823;  was  matriculated  a  pensioner  July  17,  1625;  ' 
graduated  there  as  If.  A.  Jan.,  lli^'7  :  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  Kn/lan  I  :  obtained  a  l,<  ncticc  in  Lincoln-hire: 
became  a  nonconformist  or  "Separatist,"  hol.lin;;  \»  ry  «!•• 
,.],!,  I  rfowl!  embarked  lor  New  England  at  liri-lol  Dw. 
II,  ni:!ii,  with  hi?  wife  Mary, on  lioanl  the  ship  Lynn;  ar- 
,  iinl  "11  N:ini  i  -1  M-i.  M  >  -  .  I  eh.  l.i,  1 1/.;  I  :  wa-  mime  l>  iteU 
cho-.'ii  ••  teacher,"  anil  invited  to  supply  the  place  •  •!  .l»hn 
\ViNoii,  luini-ter  of  Huston,  during  tin-  ei.ntcmplate.l  \  i-il 
oi  the  latter  t  .  rin^land,  hut  declined  on  tin-  ground  thai 


the  member-  of  that  church  were  lt  an  un separated  people  ;" 
ma'le  known  some  "novel  opinions  "  deny  in ^  the  rignt  of 
ma  _'i-f  rates  to  punish  a  hreaeh  of  the  Sahl.ath  or  other 
oMcti>'e-  a^aiii-t  < '<"  I.  c..min','  thereby  into  collision  with  the 
irltiei  "I'  the  infant  colony  :   was  invited  to  Salem  UK 
,,it  pa-t'ii   I"  Mr.  Ski-lion  Apr.  T2,  lint  in  c..nsc,|, 

of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Ma--aehu-cits  court   » i  went 

to    Plymouth:    labore<l  there  un  assistant   past'.i    t 

Halph  Smith,  who'c  opinions   were  also  "  Ica\cne.|  willl  the 

humors  of  the  Kij;id  Separation;"  supported  him-df  by 
manual  labor,  enga^in::  al-u  in  trade  in  a  very  limited 
way:  made  u  \  i^orous  ellni  i  to  acquire  the  Indian  lun^' 
in  which  lie  ultimately  Mi'-ccild!  :  left  1'lylnouth  with  a 
niimher  of  adherent"  in  li'i:;::,  on  account  of  the  church 
haiini'  refuse  I  to  sanction  "divers  of  bin  singular  opin 
."  proceeded  anew  to  Salem,  where  he  assisted  Mr. 
Skclton  in  the  care  of  the  church,  though  without  any 
formal  onliiiatii.n  ;  wrote  a  treatise  attacking  the  validity 
of  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  to  its  lands,  as 
derived  from  the  royal  patent,  which  he  sent  to  GOT.  \Viri- 
tlirop  ul  the  hitter's  request,  and  which  was  submitted  to 
tliccv;iiiiiii:ilio»  of  the  governor  and  assistants  Jan.  6,  1634, 
re-lilting  in  a  vole  of  censure;  was  nevertheless  settled  as 

?or  of  Salem  church  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Skclton,  Aug., 
('.:;  I  :  ]>ic:iched  against  the  custom  of  women  appearing  in 
puhlic  without  veils;  influenced  Mr. Endecott,  the  assistant 
governor  at  Salem,  to  cut  out  from  the  flag  of  England  the 
reil  cross,  a-  1«  ing  "a  superstitious  thing  and  a  relique  of 
Anti  Chri.-t  "  (Oct.,  in:!  I ),  for  which  act  Endeoott  was  dis- 
abled for  a  year  from  bearing  office;  refused  to  take  either 
the  freeman's  or  the  resident's  oath,  preaching  against  the 
latter,  which  was  instituted  Apr.  10, 1835;  was  cited  before 
the  general  court,  held  July  18,  to  answer  complaints  made 
nt  him,  when  he  maintained  his  opinions  in  aprotract- 
ed  debate  ;  drew  up  letters  of  admonition  to  the  churches  of 
ii  •husetts,  charging  all  the  magistrates  with  "heinous 
sin  "  in  postponing  action  upon  a  petition  of  the  Salem  set- 
tlers for  the  assignment  to  them  of  lands  at  Marbleheod, 
and  demanding  that  the  magistrates  should  be  subjected 
In  "the  discipline  of  admonition  therefor;"  withdrew  his 
communion  from  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  by  letter 
of  Aug.  25, 1035,  and  from  his  own  church  in  consequence 
of  its  del-lining  to  follow  his  guidance  in  the  matter;  neld  a 
separate  Sunday  service  in  his  own  house  for  his  few  adhe- 
rents :  appeared  upon  summons  before  the  general  court  at 
Newto«n  Cambridge!,  Oct.  18,  1635,  on  which  occasion  the 
pastors  of  nearly  all  the  fifteen  churches  of  Massachusetts 
were  present  by  special  invitation  ;  was  called  upon  to  meet 
the  charge  of  teaching  various  doctrines  considered  as  sub- 
versive of  authority;  maintained  his  opinions  in  formal 
debate  with  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  who  represented  the 
general  court;  was  ordered  by  vote  of  the  court  of  the 
following  day  (Oct.  19)  to  depart  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts  within  six  weeks,  on  account  of  having 
"broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opin- 
ions against  the  authority  of  magistrates,  as  also  writ  let- 
ter- of  defamation  both  of  the  magistrates  and  churches;" 
was  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  remain  at  Salem  until 
spring,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  "go  about  to  draw 
others  to  his  opinions ;"  was  charged  with  having  broken 
this  condition  in  Jan.,  1636,  when  it  was  determined  by 
the  general  court  to  send  him  to  England;  left  Salein  with 
four  companions  about  the  middle  of  January;  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  his  friend,  the  Indian  "  king,"  Massa- 
soit.  at  Sowams  (now  Warren,  R.  I.);  purchased  of  the 
chieftain  Ousamcquin  a  tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Seekonk  River,  where  he  commenced  a  clearing  in 
April;  soon  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in 
order  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth  Colony; 
founded  with  a  few  associates  the  town  of  Providence 
about  May  29,  designing  it  ns  "a  shelter  for  persons  dis- 
trc-sc'l  for  conscience;"  made  a  "covenant  of  peaceful 
neighborhood"  with  the  surrounding  Indian  sachems; 
drew  up  articles  of  agreement  signed  by  all  the  settlers  at 
Providence  to  subject  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
'•  only  in  civil  tilings  ;"  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tisN  •  was  baptized  with  some  ten  associates,  and  formed  a 
church  Mar.,  1639,  but  withdrew  from  it  four  months  later, 
and  was  never  again  connected  with  any  church ;  visited 
England  in  1  o  I.',,  having  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam  (now 
New  York) ;  obtained  a  charter  for  his  plantation  through 
VOL.  IV.— 90 


the  influence  of  Sir  Henry  Vane;  printed  in  London  hii 

AVy   itttn  ttf   l.',t,>i,,n'i'    "t     .t'/i'<i-'l,  or  -in   tttff,  r 

•  *  i  it  tli'ii  I'" '  t  "i   .1  ...  • 

Emyland  ;    together  vith  lt>  .-  t    Ootfreatioiu  of  tlu  CtutOfUf 
MtiHttir*,   int'l   \\'.ti-»kift",   ''-..  "/    it'-  ''          •«    in 

/'.-.•'  ».,'/  ll  ...  ,  ,  .    ,  /       ..  ;  /  I  truth,  ri< .  1 1  il  |:; ;  new  ed.  IIT 

John     Pickl-ring.    I'rov  I'l'TI.  •'•.    1  - 1' 7     ,    [I  |i .  I     I 

/ 

red    I  HI  I  .  and  TV  BUadgT< 

-«•'/.    Ill    .1    ''.,,!,-,, I,,   I,:   ,   .    „,      Tl   Mlk 

ilnii    !'•  -ti  i  ,  i  [.  .  I  I  Ii  1  [    .which    elicited    repllC"    |>"in    (  olton 

and  other.-;   returned  to  1'rovidcnec   I  '1 1 1,  Imnding  nt 
t"ii  in  September :  refused  to  act  as  governor  of  the  colony ; 
agiiin  iii-l  to  secure  a  confirmation  ot  the  char- 

ter 111.. I  ;  remained  in  London  nearly  three  yearn;  wa»  for 
In  r  ol    the  HchicH,  lireek,  Latin.  Kri  ii'  h, 
anil  Dutch  languagu.employin^  tli.  i,:il  method 

of  in-trin  tion  ;  became  acqu .iiuie.1  with  Cromwell  and  Mil- 
ton :  wa-  intimate  with  Sir  Henry  \  .me.  and  ii.id  a  curious 
(.ondcnee  with  Mr«.  Anne  Sadie  ir  t   hit 

early  patron,  Sir   Kdwurd   Coke:    puhli-he.|    II,.     I, 
/>...../  ./.  r 

\Vhit-    i/i   lli<    lll'""l  "/'  lh-    I.-i"J"  .  ''•.      1' 

Minifli'if  mull'  "{'  I 'Ititi-t' *,  »r  ••  'Inn'}  (Ac  /Yop- 

nijnliti'i  thr  l!"*}i>l  •./  .litut  Ckrint,  rtr.  {!' 

•  im/  l/rttllk.  ami  tkfir  /'rr»frititi, rt 

(1052);  returned  to  Providence  early  in  1(54;  wai  prenidcnt 
of  the  colony  in..  I  >,  .  r.  n  lered  Important  service!  to  the 
colonies  by  his  influence  with  the  Indians  and  by  Kiting 
warning  of  impending  hostilities:  r. !  i  .  i  to  sanction  in 
1672  the  proposed  exclusion  of  Quakers  from  Rhode  Island, 
but  engaged  in  public  debate,  both  at  Newport  and  at  I ' 
idence,  with  three  Quaker  preachers  (Stubbs,  Hut  net,  and 
Edmundson),  and  published  Hmryr  t'»s  ./.././'.(  ....r ,,/  •/• 
Hiirrrnrft,  or  cm  Offer  of  Ditpvtntiou  on 
milt  made  Mi«  Latl  Summrr  1653  unto  0.  for,  Ilir*  prr-rut 
..M  Itmlr  I'ltinil  i/i  -Vrir  Kiii/land  (Boston,  1676),  which 
elicited  Fox's  violent  rejoinder,  A  \nr  Ki,,/f,in<l  t'irr- 
Rrnnd  Quenched,  ele.  (1679).  D.  at  Providence  in  Apr. 
1683.  He  was  buried  on  his  own  estate,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  by  his  descendants,  and  a  statue  has  been 
placed  by  Rhode  Island  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  1>.C. 
His  Lettrrt  to  the  two  Govs,  Winthrop  (65  in  number)  were 
printed  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (1863),  and 
the  Narragansctt  Club  has  published  a  careful  edition  of 
his  works  (6  vols.,  1860-75),  under  the  supervision  of 
Reuben  Aldridge  Guild.  There  are  biographies  by  J.  D. 
Knowles  (1833),  Prof.  William  Gammell  (1846),  and 
Romeo  Elton  (London,  1852).  (See  also  Samuel  G.  Ar- 
nold's Hitlory  nf  Khode  Itland  (vol.  i.,  1860),  and  Rev. 
Henrv  M.  Dcxter's  At  to  Koyer  H  i'//iai»»  nun*  hit  /Innitk- 
ment/rom  Ike  J/<r«(ir» »«<•«•  /'laalalion  (Boston,  1876).) 

PORTER  C.  Bun. 

Williams  (ROWLAND).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Halkyn.  Flintshire. 
Wales,  Aug.  16,  1817:  educated  at  Eton;  graduated  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  1K41  ;  became  fellow  and  tutor 
there;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  identifying 
himself  with  the  "  Broad-Church  "  movement  headed  by 
Arnold  and  Maurice:  was  prominent  in  connection  with 
university  reform ;  became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
I, Ian. lad";  vice-principal  and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  St. 
David's  College,  Lampetcr,  1850;  wa«  select  preacher  to 
the  Inivcrsity  of  Cambridge  1854;  became  vicar  of  Broad 
Chalk,  Wiltshire,  1859 ;  was  prosecuted  before  the  court  of 
arches  for  having  contributed  to  the  famous  volume  of 
A'«n.y>  and  Retieui,  and  was  condemned  Dec.,  1862,  hut 
obtained  a  reversal  of  judgment  from  the  privy  council  Feb., 
1864;  resigned  his  professorship  1862,  and  resided  thence- 
forth at  his  vicarage  of  Broad  C'halk.  near  Salisbury,  where 
he  d.  Jan.  18,  1870.  Author  of  Ratiimnl  H.nllinm  (1855). 
Chn'ilinuilit  and  ]lintlui<rm  (1856),  A  Letter  In  the  l.;r,l 
HM»p  of '.St.  Darid'i  (1860),  The  Hebrew  I'rophett,  a  fir* 
Trantlation  (2  vols.,  1868-71),  Broad  Chalk  Sermon*  (1867), 
Owen  GUndower  (1870),  and  ftalm*  and  Litaniet  (1872). 
His  Life  and  Letttrt  (2  vol«.,  1874)  have  been  published  by 
his  widow. 

Williams  (SAMi-ri.l.LL.D.,  b.  at  Waltham.  Mass.,  Am-. 
23,  1743,  son  of  Rev.  Warham  and  grandson  of  Hev.  John 
ofDeerfleld:  graduated  at  Harvard  17«  I :  was  distinguished 
in  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies:  accompanied 
Prof.  John  Winthrop  to  Newfoundland  to  observe  the  transit 
of  Venus  of  June  6,  1761 ;  taught  a  school  at  Bradford 
while  pursuing  theological  studies  1761-63  :  was  licensed 
to  preach  Oct.  11,1763;  was  ordained  miniver  of  Bradford 
Nov.  20,  1765:  instructed  several  young  men  in  theology; 
gave  lessons  in  natural  philosophy  to  the  celebrated  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  who  w»«  for  a  time  an  inmate 
family,  and  maintained  a  scientific  correspondence 
him  in  later  years;  was  Hollis  professor  of  mathematics 
ami  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  College  1780-88;  leo- 
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turcd  on  astronomy  to  the  senior  class  1785-88;  surveyed 
the  western  boundary  of  Massachusetts  lit  the  request  of 
the  colonial  government  LT8«j  rirftad  Penobscot  Bay  with 
Prof  Stephen  Scwiill  in  the  galley  Lincoln,  in  behalf  of 
the  Ameriran  Acmlemy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  cor- 
poration of  il;irv:ird  College,  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  -mi  uf  <>ct.l!i>.  irsii:  resigned  bit  ptofouorfbip  and  re- 


pointinent  of  Gov.  Tichenor,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lec- 
tiin  -  "ii  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity ••(  Vermont  shortly  after  its  establishment.  D.  at  Rut- 
land .l:ni.  •-'.  1*17.  Author  of  various  printed  sermons  and 
scientific  memoirs,  and  uf  many  more  left  in  MS.,  and  of 
The  \-tlnr, i/  i,n,l  Clril  History  <>/  I~< •rillnnt  ( Walpole,  N.  II., 

I7'.U  ;  LM  ed..  Burlington,  Vt.,  2  vols.,  1809). 

Williams  (SAMI-KL),  b.  at  Colchester,  England,  Feb. 
2.1.  17SS;  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  his  native  town; 
applied  his  spare  time  in  learning  and  practising  the  art 
of  designing  and  engraving  on  wood  :  subsequently  started 
in  business  as  an  engraver,  first  at  Colchester  and  after- 
ward at  London  ;  became  known  by  his  300  excellent  illus- 
trations to  Crosby's  Natural  History  ;  was  employed  to 
illustrate  Whittingham's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Hone's  Ercry- 
ll, m  Ii,,,,/.;  Will'cn's  7Vr««o,  Thomson's  Seasons,  Britton's 
Cnili, <l:;,l  Anti'/iiitii'».  Howett's  llural  Life,  Scrope's  Sul- 
mon-Fifhing  and  Decr-S/n/tini/.  The  ftoy't  Treasury  of 
Sports,  and  other  works;  contributed  much  by  the  spirit 
and  vigor  of  his  style  to  the  improvement  of  wood-engrav- 
ing in  England,  and  made  some  successful  essays  as  a 
painter  in  oil-colors.  I>.  Sept.  19,  1853. 

Williams  (SAMUEL  WELLS),  LL.D,  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  22,  1812;  graduated  at  the  Rensselacr  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1832;  went  to  Canton,  China,  as 
printer  to  the  American  mission  1833  j  assisted  in  editing 
the  Chinese  Repository ;  completed  at  Macao  the  printing 
of  Medhurst's  Dictionary;  visited  Japan  to  return  some 
shipwrecked  sailors  1837  ;  learned  the  Japanese  language, 
into  which  he  translated  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Matthew ; 
aided  Dr.  Bridgman  in  preparing  his  Chinese  Chrestomathy  ; 
published  East/  Lessons  in  Chinese  (Macao,  1842),  The 
Chinese  Commercial  Guide  (1844),  and  An  Enylinh  and 
Chinese  Vocabulary  in  the  Court  Dialect  (1844) ;  visited  the 
U.  S.  1845,  delivering  lectures  on  China,  and  procuring 
from  Berlin  a  new  font  of  Chinese  type;  published  The 
Middle  Kingdom,  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Government, 
Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  its  Inhabitants  (2  vols.,  1848 ;  3d  ed.  1857), 
which  is  still  considered  the  best  work  of  the  kind  on  that 
country ;  returned  to  China  1848 ;  edited  the  Chinese  Re- 
pository until  1851,  when  it  was  discontinued  ;  accompanied 
Commodore  Perry  as  interpreter  on  his  expedition  to  Japan 
1853-54 ;  was  appointed  secretary  and  interpreter  of  the 
U.  S.  legation  in  Japan,  of  which  he  had  charge  until  the 
arrival  of  the  first  minister ;  published  a  Tonic  Dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect  (1856),  of 
which  most  of  the  copies  were  burned  in  December  of  sa.me 
year,  along  with  the  mission-press  at  Macao  ;  aided  Hon. 
William  B.  Reed  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tient- 
sin 1858 ;  accompanied  Mr.  Ward  to  Peking  to  exchange 
the  ratifications  of  1859  ;  revisited  the  U.  S.  1860-61 ;  went 
to  reside  at  Peking  as  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  legation  1862, 
then  first  established  in  the  capital  of  China;  published  a 
5th  ed.  of  the  Commercial  Guide  (1863),  nearly  rewritten  ; 
completed  and  brought  out  the  great  work  of  his  life,  The 
Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  (4to,  Shanghai, 
1874);  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1875,  and  settled  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on 
Chinese  at  Yale  College.  A  new  edition  of  his  Tonic  Dic- 
tionary, revised  by  Dr.  Eitel,  has  been  published  by  the 
English  authorities  (Hong-Kong,  1876). 

Williams  (SETH),  b.  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Mar.  22,  1822; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1842 ;  served  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Patterson  in  the  Mex- 
ican war;  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Cerro 
Gordo  ;  was  adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy  1850-53 ; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  23, 
1861 ;  was  adjutant-general  to  Gen.  McClellan  in  Western 
Virginia  and  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  was  brevetted 
colonel  U.  S.  A.  for  gallantry  at  Gettysburg,  became  act- 
ing inspector-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant  May  10, 
1864,  became  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  1,  1864, 
and  subsequently  brigadier  and  major  general  U.  S.  A., 
and  rendered  very  valuable  services  in  the  organization  of 
the  army.  D.  at  Boston  Mar.  23,  1866. 

Williams  (SOLOMON),  D.  D.,  son  of  Rev.  William  of 
Hatfield,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard  of 
Northampton,  b.  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  June  4,  1700;  grad- 


uated at  Harvard  1719,  and  was  minister  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  from  Dec.  5,  1722,  until  his  death,  Feb.  29,  1776. 
Ho  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  New  England 
clergy;  maintained  polemics  with  Kev.  Andrew  Croswell 
"on  the  nature  of  justifying  faith"  (1746),  and  with  hia 
cousin,  Jonathan  Edwards,  "on  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  lawful  communion  in  the  Christian  sacraments" 
(1751).  He  published  many  funeral  and  anniversary  ser- 
mons, of  which  one  of  the  most  notable  was  that  preached 
at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1741,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  his,  relative,  the  celebrated  Eunice  Williams,  the  Deer- 
field  captive. 

Williams  (STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  son  of  Rev.  John,  the  "re- 
deemed captive,"  b.  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  14, 1693  ;  was 
carried  captive  with  his  family  to  Canada  by  the  Indians 
Mar.,  1704  (see  WILLIAMS,  REV.  JOHN)  ;  was  bought  of  the 
Indians  by  the  French  governor  of  Canada,  and  sent  to 
Boston  before  the  rest  of  his  family,  arriving  there  Nov.  21, 
1705;  not  long  afterward  wrote  a  minute  narrative  of  his 
experiences  in  captivity;  graduated  at  Harvard  1713; 
taught  school  at  lladley  1713-14;  was  ordained  minister 
of  Longmcadow,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1716;  was  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  in  Sir  William  PepperelPs  expedition  against 
Louisburg  1745,  to  Col.  Ephraim  Williams's  regiment  in 
the  expedition  to  Lake  George  1755,  and  to  Col.  Thomas 
Willinms's  regiment  in  the  campaign  of  1756  ;  visited  the 
Housatonic  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  1734,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  them. 
D.  at  Longmcadow  June  10,  1782,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  ministry.  Three  of  his  sons,  Stephen,  Warham,  and 
Xathan,  were  respectively  ministers  of  Woodstock,  North- 
ford,  and  Tollund,  Conn. 

Williams  (STEPHEN  WEST),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
Mar.  27,  1790,  son  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and 
descended  from  Rev.  John,  the  "redeemed  captive;"  be- 
came a  distinguished  physician  and  contributor  to  medical 
periodicals,  and  settled  in  1852  in  Laona,  111.,  where  he  d. 
July  6,  1855.  Author  of  A  Catechism  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence (Northampton,  1835),  A  Ilioaraphical  Memoir  of 
tit*'  AVi;.  John  Williams,  etc.,  with  an  Appendix  contKiiihuj 
the  Journal  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  Stephen  William*  of  Lon,j- 
meadow  {luring  his  Captirity  (Greenfield,  1837;  3d  ed., 
Northampton,  1853),  American  Medical  Hiography  (Green- 
field, 1845),  and  The  Gcn':al.oi/if  "ltd  History  of  the  Fa,,nl'/ 
of  Williams  in  America,  more  particularly  of  the  Descend- 
ants of  Robert  Williams  of  Roxbury  (1847). 

Williams  (TALIESIN),  called  AB  IOLO,  son  of  Edward, 
known  as  lolo  Morganwg  (1745-1826),  b.  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  about  1 775  ;  was  his  father's  associate  in  his 
labors  upon  the  Welsh  literature  and  antiquities  ;  edited 
his  posthumous  lolo  Manuscripts  (Llandovery,  1848),  and 
was  author  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  the  Bardic  Alphabet  (1840), 
in  Welsh,  and  other  writings.  D.  at  Mcrthyr  Tydvil  in 
1847. 

Williams  (THOMAS),  b.  in  New  York  in  1815;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1837,  when  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  artillery.  After  a  two  years' 
campaign  in  Florida,  he  was  chiefly  in  garrison  and  on 
frontier  duty  until  1844,  in  which  year  he  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott  as  aide-de-camp,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  throughout  the  Mexican  war,  gaining  the  brevet 
of  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and 
of  major  for  Chapultepec,  and  retained  as  A.  D.  C.  until 
1850,  when  again  on  frontier  duty  and  in  garrison  until 
1861,  in  May  of  which  year  he  attained  a  majority  in  the 
5th  Artillery.  During  the  early  days  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  inspector-general  of  the  department  of  Virginia :  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  28,  1861,  ho 
was  in  command  of  Fort  Hatteras,  N.  C.,  until  Mar.,  1  Sf>2, 
when  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Ship  Island 
expedition  and  capture  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  first  un- 
successful attempt  to  capture  Vicksburg  (June-July,  1862) 
he  was  in  command  of  the  land  forces.  Upon  the  aban- 
donment of  the  attempt  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  which  post  he  gallantly  defended 
against  the  attack  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  where,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  Indiana  regiment  whose  field  officers 
had  fallen,  he  was  instantly  killed,  Aug.  5,  1862. 

Williams  (THOMAS  SCOTT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  June  26,  1777;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1794; 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  under  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Feb.,  1799;  commenced 
practice  at  Mansfield;  removed  to  Hartford  1803;  became 
attorney  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  school  fund  1809; 
represented  Hartford  in  the  general  assembly  seven  years, 
between  181 3  and  1829;  was  a  member  of  Congress  181 7-19; 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors  1829-34, 
chief-justice  of  the  same  1834-47;  mayor  of  Hartford 
1831-35 ;  president  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Hart- 
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ford  twenty  years;    vice-president  of  tho   insane  retreat 

and  of  the  Aincn.-an  l!..ai.|  of  Foreign  ,Mi--ions,  and  sub- 
sequently pre-idcnl  1. 1  th.  \,,iei  i.  -m  I  iae|  Sociel\ .  D.  at 
llaitt'oid  Di-  -.  l.i,  IM;I.  II.  bequi  chari- 

table institn' 

Williams  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  \ewtown,  Mass.,  Feb.  2. 
It'ili. i,  son  of  I  lea. -on  I -aac,  and  grand -on  ol  Kol.ert  W ,  I  hams 
of  Ko.xliury  :  graduated  at  lln-.aid  1083,  in  the  same 

(consisting   of  only    ih-> 

John,  afterward  celebrated  a-  the  ••  i  e  I.  em,-d  .-.iptnc."  and 
was  minister  at  llatlield.  Ma--  .  from  Ids.,  until  his  death. 
Aug.  2»,  1711.  in  tin-  fifty  sixth  \car  of  hi,  liiini-tr. 
lirst  wife  was  |-:ii/:,,  daughter  of  Rev.  Seal.orn  c,,'n,,n  ,,| 
Hampton,  \.  II..  and  his  second  »as  a  daughter  '-i 
Solomon  Stoddanl  of  Northampton,  Mass.  He  published 
a  number  of  sermons.  He  preached  a  half  ccnturt  sermon 
from  his  ordination,  as  did  his  son,  Dr.  Solomon,  i.f  I.,  i, , 
lion.  Conn.,  his  grandson.  Dr.  Kliphalet,  at  I:.  I  ll..itloi.| 
(b.  at  Lebanon  l-'eb.  '_'!,  17l'7;  graduated  at  Vale  College 
I7I.'I;  d.  at  Kast  Hartford.  Conn.,  June  29,  1803),  and  his 
great  grandson.  Solomon,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  who  was 
£.  at  But  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1752;  graduated  at  \  ale 
College  1770;  was  tutor  then-  177:;  r.,  ;  and  d.  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  \ov.  ii.  l.s:;i.  in  the-  fifty. fifth  year  of  his 
ministry.  He  published  a  considerable  number  of  sermons. 
Williams  (Wti.it  AM),  son  of  Rev.  Solomon,  b.  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  Apr.  IS,  17:11  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  I;.. I  : 
served  on  the  staff  of  his  relative.  Col.  Kpliraim  William-. 
in  the  expedition  to  Lake  George  1755;  became  a  merchant 
at  Windham  ;  was  long  the  town-clerk  and  justice  of  the 
peace;  many  times  elected  to  the  provincial  assembly, 
serving  often  as  clerk  of  that  body;  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  committee  of  correspondence  1773,  Speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  1775,  afterward  a  member  of 
the  council,  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  1776-77  and  1783-84;  was  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence-,  and  contributed  by  his  pen 
and  his  e-tatc  to  the  cause  of  independence,  lending  his 
"last  mite"  to  tho  Continental  treasury  in  1779.  lie 
married  a  daughter  of  Oov.  Trumbull. 

Williams  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1788; 
hi  i  uno  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  and  a  general  of 
Connecticut  militia  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nor- 
wich Free  Academy,  to  which  he  liberally  contributed,  and 
I  many  years  as  president  of  its  board  of  trustees; 
maintained  for  seventeen  years  by  his  personal  efforts  a 
Sabbath  service  among  the  Mohegan  Indians,  acting  as  a 
Sunday-school  teacher;  was  very  active  as  an  officer  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  and  a  benefactor  of 
missionary  and  Bible  societies.  D.  at  Norwich  Oct.  28, 
1870. 

Williams  (Sir  WILLIAM  FEXWICK),  b.  in  Nova  Scotia 
Dec.  4,  1800;  entered  the  royal  artillery  in  1825,  and  in 
isr.s  attained  tho  rank  of  general  in  tho  British  army. 
lining  been  much  employed  in  Turkey  prior  to  1848,  he 
was  in  June  of  that  year  appointed  English  commissioner 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Turco- Persian  boundary,  ami  in 
1854  was  made  British  commissioner  with  the  Turkish  army 
in  the  East,  with  tho  local  rank  of  brigadier-general.  His 
gallant  defence  of  Kars  in  1855  won  him  the  promotion  to 
major-general,  and  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  knight  of 
the  Bath.  The  order  of  tho  Mcdjidie  and  the  grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France  were  also  bestowed  on 
him.  Was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Calno  1856-59; 
from  1859  to  1865  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Canada, 
and  in  ls7n  was  appointed  governor  and  commander  in- 
chief  of  Gibraltar. 

Williams  (WILLIAM  R.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  14,  1804,  son  of  Rev.  John  Williams  (1767-1825),  pas- 
tor of  the  Fayctte  street  Baptist  church;  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  at  Columbia  College  1822;  studied  law 
with  Peter  Jay.  and  practised  that  profession  one  year :  en- 
tered the  Baptist  ministry  1831,  and  became  in  that  year 
pastor  of  th.e  Amity  street  Baptist  church  at  its  formation, 
and  still  retains  (1876)  that  post:  made  three  visits  to  Eu- 
rope, and  collected  a  theological  library  of  unusual  extent 
and  excellence.  Authorof  Miscellanies  (18&0  ;  3d  ed.  1860), 
y.'<//./m»*  /Vo'//-e*«,  Discourses  on  the  Development  of  Chris- 
tum 'Vio- /-deter  (1850),  Lectures  oa  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1851) ; 
has  published  many  single  sermons  and  addresses  ;  has  ed- 
ited several  religious  works,  and  has  announced  for  publi- 
cation a  Ilinlnry  <;/'  the  llil/itistl. 

Wil'liamsboro',  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.    P.  2340. 
Wil'liam's  Bridge,  v.,  West  Farms  tp.,  Westchestcr 
co..  N.  Y.     P.  111. 

>V  il'liamsbiirs,  county  of  E.  South  Carolina,  lying 
on  Great  I'c'ln-  and  Santee  rivers,  drained  by  Black  River. 
and  traversed  by  North-eastern  R.  R. :  surface  level,  with 
numerous  pine  forests  ;  soil  moderately  productive.  Swine 


and  cattle  are  the  principal  live  stork.    Staple.,  cotton,  tar, 

pitch  mid  turpentine,  rice,  and  Indinn  corn.     Cap    Kinci- 
tree.     Area,  about  I  Jon  ,-.(.  m.     I'.  I 

W  illiiiiii-tiiirg.  ;  '  ;  ; 

\»lllilim»burg,  p.  v.,  Green  I,,..  Wa.in. I,,,|.      p. 

248. 

>t  illiiun-liiirg,  v.,  Whilley  r...,  Ky.     P.  139. 

Wllll.'llll-llllrg,    l|...    Pi         ,1    ,.,„,.       ....     M...         ]•.     17o. 

M  illiamsbtirg,  p.-v.  and  tp..  |.  ...  M.|.    ,«. 

Williamsbnrg,  p.-r.  and  lp.,   Hampshire  eo.,  Mass. 
1.21  >'-'. 


p.-v.,  c.p.  of  Covington  co.,  Mix. 

Uilliiiinxburic,  p-  r,    K  |S74 

forming  a  part  of  the  city  of  I  .vhii-h  <ee). 

WilliamnburR,  p.-i.  mi  I  tp..  i 
v.  773;  of  tp. 

\>  illi.iiii~li.irir,  v.,  Beaver  tp.,  Noble  eo.,  O.     P.  213. 
WilliumKburg,  p.-v.,  Woodbury  tp..   1:1  ,,r   .....   Pa. 

1    .     ^-  I  . 

«  illiamgburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  JauiM  City  c-o., 
Va.,on  an  elevated  plateau  between  James  and  York  r 
about  equidistant  from  either  Mrnini.     'I1  he  town  WM  flrit 

settle.1  in  1032,1)  the  oldest  ii, 

and  abounds  in  historic  interest.      Prior  t.,  the  1;,  volution 
it  was  the  scat  of  the  royal  government,  :n  Mlv. 

until  1799,  the  capital  of  tho  Bute.     The  <-:,pii.,|  »„,  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  17  IS.  and  rebuilt ;  the  hitler  building  wai 
also  burned  about  1S:!0.     The  Ka-tern  lo- 
cated here,  authorized  in  176'J  and  oprned  in  177:;.  it  the 
..ld>  -t  in -unit ion  of  the  kind  in  thin  country.    It  in  alwthe 
•eat  of  WILLIAM  AMI  MAIIV  C<H.I.K<IK  (which  see),  the 
est  educational  institution,  except  Harvard  I'n 
the  U.  S.,  having  been  incorporated  in   1892.     There  are 
public  schools  for  both  white  and  colored  youth  in  the  town; 
also  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Episcopal  churches,  the  latter 
building  having  stood  since  1678,  and  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition.    P.  in  IS70.  l:»i:'. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town  wai  the  scene  of  the 
first  serious  engagement  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1862.  The  siege  of  Yorktown  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Union  batteries  would  have  been  ready  to  open  on  that 
by  May  6,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  it  wai  found  that 
the  enemy  had  evacuated  that  city  and  abandoned  their 
lines.  All  the  available  cavalry  force,  with  four  batteries 
of  artillery,  under  Gen.  Stoneman,  was  ordered  in  imme- 
diate pursuit.  The  infantry  divisions  of  Hooker  and  Smith 
were  ordered  to  proceed  in  support  of  Stoneinan,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  divisions  of  Couch,  Kearny,  and  Casey. 
Tho  immediate  charge  of  these  operations  was  given  to  • 
Sumner.  Stoneman,  moving  promptly,  met  with  but  little 
opposition  until  arriving  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works  about 
2  miles  E.  of  Williamsburg,  where  he  took  up  a  defensive 
position  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  The  dr. 
of  Smith  arrived  during  the  afternoon,  and  Hooker  dur- 
ing the  night ;  but  an  order  for  the  former  body  to  attack 
that  evening  was  abandoned,  and  a  heavy  rain  setting  in, 
the  roads  became  almost  impassable  by  the  morning  of  the 
;'>th.  The  Confederate  commander,  Johnston,  perceiving 
the  pursuit  to  be  serious,  hastily  recalled  his  troops  to  the 
works  previously  prepared  in  front  of  Williamsburg. 
Hooker  began  the  attack  at  7j  on  the  morning  of  the  .'>th. 
and  for  a  while  silenced  the  guns  of  Fort  Magmder  and 
cleared  the  ground  in  his  front ;  hut  the  enemy,  beint 
stantly  reinforced,  made  attack  after  attack  upon  bis  left, 
which  were  gallantly  resisted  until  about  4J  p.  «..  when, 
just  as  his  ammunition  was  about  exhausted,  Kearny,  who 
hail  succeeded  by  great  exertion  in  pushing  to  the  front 
through  the  mud,  arrived,  and  at  once  gallantly  attacked, 
driving  the  enemy  back  and  allowing  Hooker  to  withdraw 
his  wearied  troops.  Peck's  brigade  (Couch's  division  i, 
which  had  arrived  about  I  p.  u.,  was  posted  on  Hook- 
er's right,  and  the  attacks  of  (he  enemy  at  that  point  were 
repulsed.  Meanwhile,  about  II  o'clock.  Gen.  Sumner  or- 
dered Hancock's  brigade  (Smith's  division)  to  take  posses- 
sion of  an  unoccupied  work  on  the  enemy's  left,  which  was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  finding  a  second  one  vaca- 
ted, he  occupied  that  also,  and  sent  back  for  reinforcements 
to  enable  him  to  advance  farther  and  take  the  next  redoul.t. 
which  commanded  the  plain  between  him  and  Fort  Ma- 
gruder.  The  enemy's  attention  being  now  attracted  In  his 
position  on  their  flank,  they  soon  showed  in  force  in  Han- 
cock's front,  threatening  his  rear  right  flank.  To  his  re- 
peated calls  for  reinforcements,  Hancock  was  ordered  back 
to  his  first  position.  Delaying  as  long  as  possible  giving 
up  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  hut  being  <  MI  -nt.- 1  with 
a  superior  force,  he  feigned  to  retreat  slowly,  awaiting  their 
onset,  until  they  were  close  upon  him,  when,  after  some 
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terrific  volleys  of  musketry,  he  ordered  a  bayonet  charge, 
which  routed  nnd  dispersed  their  whole  force.  This  bril- 
liant engagement  was  not  surpassed  during  the  war,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  baltlc  that  day,  for  Hancock  was  now  re- 
inforced in  his  position,  and  during  the  night  the  enemy 
withdrew.  The  loss  on  the  I'nion  side  waa  2228,  all  told, 
of  which  Hooker  lost  1575.  The  Confederate  loss  was 
probably  about  equal  in  numbers. 

Williamsbnrg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ureenbrior  co.,  West  Va. 
P.  1012. 

M  illinms  College  is  beautifully  located  in  Williams- 
town,  Berkshire  co..  Mass.     It  owes  its  origin  and  name  to 
Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  who  fell  in  1755  near  Lake  George 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war.     On  his  way  to  the  field  of 
battle,  nt  the  city  of  Albany,  he  made  his  will,  devoting  the 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  founding  of  an  institution  of 
learning,  which  in  1793  was  chartered  as  Williams  College. 
Rev.  Ebenezer   Fitch,  D.  D.,  who   had   been  the  principal 
of  the  school  up  to  the  time  'if  its  incorporation  as  a  college, 
["••nine  its  tirst  president,  and  continued  such  till  1815. 
The  catalogue  published  in  17'.'.")  contained  77  names;  the 
largest   nnmlier  of  students   under    Pres.   Fitch   was    144. 
Hcv.  Zephaniah  Swift  Miinro  succeeded  him,  resigning  in 
1*21.     Hev.  Elwurd  Dorr  Griffin,  D.  I).,  followed,  and  held 
the  office  with  distinguished  success  till  1836.     During  his 
administration  a  society  of  alumni  was  formed  "for  the 
promotion,"  as  they  state'  it,  "of  literature  and  good-fel- 
lowship among  ourselves,  and  the  better  to  advance  the 
reputation  and  interests  of  our  alma  mater."     What  is  now 
known  as  Griffin  Hall  was  then  built,  and  funds  were  raised 
for  the  library,  for  the  aid  of  indigent  students,  and  other 
general  purposes  of  the  college.      After  him   came  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  who  after  a  remarkably  long 
and  successful  presidency  of  thirty-six  years  resigned  in 
1872.     During  this  period  the  college  grounds  wore  greatly 
extended,  most  of  its  present  buildings  erected,  its  corps  of 
instructors   enlarged,  and    its   main    endowment  secured. 
The  present  head  of  the  college  is  Hon.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne, 
LL.D. .formerly  president  of  the  State  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin.    Though  the  resources  of  the  institution  have  always 
been  small,  and  its  position  in  former  years  isolated,  yet  in  all 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  whether  religious  or  scien- 
tific, it  has  always  wrought  in  the  front  rank.      Here  orig- 
inated in  1808  the  whole  series  of  American  missions  in 
connection  with  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  his  associates.     Here, 
under  Prof.  Hopkins,  was  erected  the  first  astronomical 
observatory  on  this  continent.      Here  also,  under  Profs. 
Emmons  and  Hopkins,  originated  the  first  of  those  college 
scientific  expeditions  now  so  common,  followed  in  later 
years  by  others  to   Labrador,  Greenland,   Florida,  South 
America,  and  Central  America.     The  number  of  its  grad- 
uates is  2500.     The  condition  of  the  college  at  present  is 
highly  prosperous ;  its  libraries  contain  25,000  vols.     Its 
cabinet,  recitation-room,  appliances,  and  apparatus  are  of 
the  best  order ;  it  has  13  professors ;  its  funds  and  securi- 
ties amount  to  $;!00,000 ;  a  college  hall  has  been  erected 
where  board  is  furnished  at  cost  or  even  less.     This,  with 
the  scholarships  already  founded  and  an  ample  charitable 
fund,  has  enabled  the  trustees  to  assume  the  ground  that  no 
young  man  of  merit  shall  be  obliged  to  intermit  his  studies 
in  this  institution  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  his  college 
fees-  N.  II.  GuiFFix. 

Wil'liamsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.    P. 

Wil'liamson,  county  of  S.  Illinois,  drained  by  Big 
Muddy  River,  and  traversed  by  Carbondale  and  Shaw- 
neetown  R.  R.,  which  terminates  at  the  county-seat ;  sur- 
face alternate  prairie  and  woodland,  with  much  bituminous 
coal;  soil  fertile.  Live-stock  numerous.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  wool.  Cap.  Marion.  Area,  432 
sq.  m.  P.  17,329. 

Williamson,  county  of  Central  Tennessee,  drained  by 
the  head-streams  of  Harpeth  River,  and  traversed  by  Louis- 
ville Nashville  and  Great  Southern  R,  It. ;  surface  gener- 
ally hilly,  soil  fertile.  There  are  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and 
carriage-factories.  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  numerous.  Staples.  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat. 
Cap.  Franklin.  Area,  476  sq.  m.  P.  25,328. 

Williamson,  county  of  Central  Texas,  drained  by  San 

Gabriel  River  and  its  affluents ;  surface  level,  with  alternate 

prairie  and  woodland;    soil  fertile.      Cattle,   horses,  and 

iccp  arc  numerous.     Staples,   Indian' corn,  cotton,  and 

wool.     Cap.  Georgetown.     Area,  1100  sq.  m.     P.  6368. 

Williamson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.Y.     P.2430.  ! 

Williamson,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.     P.  20  U. 

Williamson  (HUGH),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  West  Not-  ! 
tinghara,  Pa.,  Dec.  5.  1735;  graduated  at  the  University 
lennsylvania  1757;  studied  theology  and  occasionally- 
preached ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  ( 


of  Pennsylvania  1700-63;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
and  Utrecht,  whore  ho  took  his  degree;  practised  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  observed  the  transits  of  Venus  and  of  Mercury  for 
the  Philosophical  Society  1769;  visited  the  West  Indies 
1772;  was  in  London  1774,  and  was  examined  before  the 
privy  council  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  tea  ; 
spent  two  years  on  the  Continent  1774-76  ;  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1777 ;  subse- 
quently settled  and  practised  medicine  at  Edenton,  N.  C. ; 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  service  1781-82;  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  1782-85  and  1787-88,  and  to  the 
Federal  constitutional  convention  1787,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  1790-93;  removed  afterward  to  New  York,  and 
wiis  ime  of  the  founders  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  in  1814.  D.  at  New  York  May  22,  IS  19.  Author 
of  various  medical  and  scientific  treatises,  and  of  a  very 
defective  Hittory  of  Xorth  Carolina  (2  vols.,  1812). 

Williamson  (ISAAC  Down),  D.  D.,  b.  Apr.  4,  1807,  in 
Pomfret,  Vt.  Beginning  to  preach  as  a  Univcrsalist  in 
Oct.,  1828,  was  pastor  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  from  1830  to  1837; 
since  then  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.  (1873).  He  has  been  a  voluminous  author  of 
works  upon  Universalism.  besides  contributing  largely  to 
the  press  of  his  denomination.  lie  has  also  labored  earn- 
estly in  the  spread  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  the  I'.  S. 

Williamson  (ISAAC  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Klizabcthtown, 
N.  J.,  in  1709:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1791  ;  soon  became 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Morris  county,  and  rose  to  the 
head  of  the  New  Jersey  bar;  was  chosen  to  the  assembly 
1817;  was  governor  and  chancellor  of  the  State  1817-29, 
and  president  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1844.  D.  at  Elizabcthtown  July  10,  1844. 

Williamson  (ROBERT  S.),  b.  in  New  York  about  1825: 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  IS  18,  and 
appointed  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  sur- 
veying railroad  routes  in  California  and  Oregon  until  1  Sf,i; ; 
thence,  until  1861,  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding 
the  department  of  the  Pacific,  and  conducting  (1858-61) 
meteorological  observations  and  barometric  experiments. 
In  the  civil  war  he  served  as  chief  topographical  engineer 
at  the  capture  of  Newberne  and  Fort  Macon,  N.  C.  (Mar.- 
Apr.,  1862),  gaining  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Macon  ;  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  fortifying  Newberno  until  August,  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Ordered  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  1863  (in  May  of  which  year  he  attained  a 
majority  in  the  corps  of  engineers),  he  was  for  a  short 
time  chief  topographical  engineer  of  the  department,  and 
retained  on  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding  until  Dec., 
1865.  Since  Feb.,  1863,  he  has  performed  the  duties  of 
lighthouse  engineer,  besides  having  charge  at  times  of  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
of  surveys  in  California  and  Oregon.  In  IS68  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  On  the  Use  of  the  Il<u-<,mctcr  in  Sur- 
veys nnd  Reconnaissances. 

Williamson  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Maryland  Aug.  1,  1791 ; 
received  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  commissioned  surgeon's  mate  May,  1813, 
and  passed  through  all  the  grades  up  to  the  highest;  was 
conspicuously  noted  for  his  fearlessness,  disregarding  even 
yellow  fever;  Napoleon  III.  presented  him  a  gold  medal 
for  services  rendered  to  a  French  steamer  having  this  dis- 
ease on  board.  D.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Jan.  12,  1859. 

PAI-I,  F.  EVK. 

Williamson  (WILLIAM  DIIIIKEE),  b.  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  July  31,  1779 ;  graduated  at  Brown  University 
1804;  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Bangor,  Me..  1S07;  was  at- 
torney for  Hancock  county  1808-16 ;  State  senator  1816- 
20  ;  president  of  the  first  senate  of  the  new  State  of  Maine 
and  acting  governor  1821:  member  of  Congress  1821-23, 
and  judge  of  probate  1824-40.  D.  at  Bangor  May  27,  1840. 
Author  of  A  Histnry  of  the  State  of  Maine  (Hallowcll,  2 
vols.,  1832;  new  ed.  1839),  and  contributor  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Wil'liamsport,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Wabash  River,  and  on  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  R.,  equidistant  from  Lafayette  and  Danville, 
III.,  contains  3  churches,  a  fine  school  building,  1  news- 
paper, 1  woollen-factory,  handsome  court-house,  2  hotels. 
jail,  and  an  extensive  grist-mill  nnd  warehouse.  P.  988. 
J.  GREGORY,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Williamsport,  tp.,  Shawnce  co.,  Kan.     P.  566. 

Williamsport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co..  Md., 
on  Potomac  River  and  on  Western  Maryland  and  Cum- 
berland Valley  R.  Rs.,  has  an  extensive'  coal  and  grain 
trade,  good  schools,  several  flouring  mills,  2  sash  and  door 
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factories.  I  newspaper,  and  a  line'  hotel.     The  village  was 
founded  in  17*7.     li.n.  I.eo's  army  crossed  into  M.irvland 
at  this   point  during   the  late  war.     P.  of  v.    IL'Vi:  of  |,,. 
•iKi's  A.  TOWXSKMI,  En.  "  PILOT." 

Willinmsport,  p.-v.,  Heor  Creek  tp.,  1'ickaway  co. 
0.     P.  ..II. 

\\  illnnti-.pi.rl.  oily.  cap.  of  I.yooniing  eo..  Pa.,  on  the 
lelt  (N.)  hank  of  the  W.  branch  of  Su.-.|uchanna  Itner. 
20L'  mile-  X.  W.  of  Philadelphia:  lat.  11°  IT.  Ion.  77° 
'-'  W.  Il  i-  iho  northern  terminus  of  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  It.  I!.,  and  a  stall. .n  on  Philadelphia  and 
.nd  Xorthcni  Central  R.  Rs.,  and  on  Ponu-vlvania 

Canal.      Selected  as  inly  -oat  in   17'X>,  when    the'oounty 

wa-   organi/.ed.  and   chartered   as  a  oily  in   1st'.  I.      lin 

a  plain  along  Ilio  river  at  the  base  of  hills,  regularly  laid 

out,  supplied    with  aliiindanoc  of  excellent  water  Ironi  two 

mountain  springs  iduetod  in  pipes  under  .Sns.|iiohauna 

River;  lighted  with  gas;  has  excellent  market-.     Willi.ii,,. 
port  contains  ::2  churches  1  sin  ings  and  6  national  hank-. 

10  public  school-houses,  and    ltir.kin-1)n  Seminary,  1   gas 
an  I   -   water  companies  and    12  incorporated  c"in|. 

11  has  a  paid  fire  department  with  I!    -toamors,  2  daily  ami 
I)  weekly  now -papers,  and  1  monthly  magazine ;  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and   library,   and    Woman's    Christian    Home,   2    Masonic 
lodges  a  chapter,  i imamlery,  and  a  council,  !,  Odd  Fel- 
lows' lodge-.  I  lodges  (iood  Templars,  2  of  1. 0.  Red  Men,  :i  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  3  of  United  Order  American  M  families. 
I  camps  of  P.  0.  S.  of  A.,  and  1  post  of  (!.  A.  R.     H  has 
1  horse  railroad,  28  saw  and  2  grist  mills,  8  sash.  door,  and 
blind  factories,  an  extensive  rubber  manufactory.  I   iron- 
furnace,  2  furniture-factories,  1  paint,  2  soap,  and  1  glue 
works,   :!   public  parks,  2   race-courses,   and   agricultural 
society  grounds,  a  number  of  manufactories  of  wood-work- 
ing   machinery,  several   extensive   foundries   and   boiler- 
works,  and  1  factories  of  carriages  and  wagons.     It  derives 
its  prosperity  and  importance  from  its  lumber  manufacture. 
The  Sus(|iichanna  boom,  costing  upward  of  $1,000,000,  is 
here  located,  catching  all  logs  cut  from  the  vast  forests  of 

:ino  and  hemlock  on  the  W.  Branch  and  its  tributaries. 
'mm  1S62  to  1875  there  were  rafted  out  of  the  boom 
1 l.'.i:;x.M:>  log--,  which  when  sawed  made  2,302,68;,, I S2  foot 
of  lumber,  at  an  average  value  of  $18  per  M.  The  manu- 
facture of  pickets,  lath,  and  shingles  is  very  extensive. 
Streets  paved  with  Nicholson  and  stone,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  elegant  residences.  P.  16,030. 

C.  E.  FRITI  IIKR,  MAN.  "GAZETTE  AND  BULLETIN." 
Wil'liamston,  p.-v.,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.,  71  miles  W.  of  Detroit, 
has  3  churches,  I  bank,  excellent  schools,  1  newspaper,  3 
hotels,  2  foundries,  2  flouring  and  2  saw  mills,  flne  water- 
power,  a  coal-mine,  and  a  stave-factory.  P.  1237. 

EBKK  S.  ANDREWS,  En.  "  ENTERPRISE." 
Williamston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Martin  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  of  v.  520 ;  of  tp.  3160. 
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Williamston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  S.  C.  P. 
U28. 

Wil'linmstown,  v.,  Posey  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ind.     P.  65. 

Williamstown,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Orant  co.,  Ky.,  on  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  R.  R.,  36  miles  P.  of  Cincinnati.  0.,  has 
2  churches,  1  academy  and  1  school  building,  1  newspaper, 
Odd  Fellows'  lodge,  2  hotels,  and  2  flouring-mills.  Prin- 
cipal business,  corn  and  tobacco-raising.  P.  281. 

E.  II.  EVER,  En.  "  SBNTINBL." 

Williamstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass..  on 
Troy  and  Boston  R.  R.,  42  miles  E.  of  Troy,  contains  Wil- 
liams College  and  Oroylock  Institute,  the  latter  located  at 
Smith  Williamstown,  4  woollen  manufactories,  1  newspaper, 
fine  water-power  from  Hoosac  River,  several  saw-mills,  and 
2  large  hotels.  It  is  a  summer  resort  for  tourists.  P.  3559. 
FRANK  TERRIS,  En.  "WILLIAMS  ATHENAEUM." 

William§town,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  Mo.    P.  180. 

Williamstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
1833. 

Williamstown,  p.-v.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa. 
Williamstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.     P. 

Williamstown,  p.-v.,  Williams  tp.,  Wood  co.,  West 
Va.  P.  282. 

Williamstown,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     P.  2305. 
Williams  Valley,  v.,  Porter  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa. 

Wil'liamsville,  p.-v.,  Sangamon  co.,  III. 
Williamsville,  p.-v.,  Amherst  tp.,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.     P. 

Williamsvillc,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Bath  co.,  Va.     P.  998. 
W  illiain  the  Silent,  b.  at  Dillenbiirg.  Nassau,  Apr. 
16,  1533,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Count  William  of  Nassau- 


Iiillenl.iirg  and  his  seeond  wife,  Julian*  von  Slolberg.  both 

of  whom  wore  Protestants.     In  l.'.ll  hi-  inherited  from  bin 

;:itu<   of  Xa--:m.  the   priiioip.ility  of  Orange  in 

Pro\cm-e,  whence  hr  doriio.l  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange, 

an. I     oMen-il..    o-fate*    in     the     I.OW   Coulltrio-.  MI'I     I.. 

now  unit  to  Hni"-el«,  where  he  was  edu- 
of   the  .(neon  recent,   Mary  of   Hungary,  in   the    Roman 
Catholic  lailh.     When  be  was  fifteen  year-  ..Id  I,.-  1 . 
i  a  page  to  Charlcn  V..  and  the  emperor  phoned  him  |r..m 

Ih.   >or\  til-l  a  mo-t  extraordinary  iilli-n  t  ion  .     II.-  eini 

him.  while  Mill  ;,  , . „,„..  ,„;,„  ,,|  twenty  ye«r«.  in  the  I. 

.ry  and  diplomntio   p..-ili.,iM,  nnd  mi   his  nl..li 

(1555)  recommended  him  in  the  hirongrvt  term-  to  In 

nn'l   ?'" s-"r.     In  the  I.e^iiininir.  I'hilip  II.  alw>  teemed 

Inclined,  il   not  to  put  oontidmo,.   in  him.  at  least  t- 
him.      lie  held  hiRh  offioe<  in  the  pruin.-o-:  hr  negoliatrd 
.  the  Peace  of  Catouu  C,,ml,,.  iin,|  he  was 

I  one  of  the  four  hostages— the  duke  of  Alva  wan  anot 

whieh  Spain  -out  to  France  ai  •  guaranty  lor  the  fulfilment 
i  of  the  treaty.     While  here  the  Kreiieh  kitij:.  Henry  II 
•  day  told  him  that  there  existed  a  IM-  him 

and    I'hilip    II.   for   the  purpo-e   ol 

and  sword  all  I'roto-tanls  within  Iheir  il<. minion-  :  but  »l- 
though  thi«  ..omiiiinii..;,!!,.,,  must  have  nftWfi-.l  him  like  a 
flash  of  HrhtalDf,  rev ,  aling  in  hideous  nakedness  the  main- 
springs of  the  polioy  of  his  royal  mi.. tor.  an. I  ohnnging  with 
dreadful  suddenness  all  his  own  plai 

such  was  his  self-posscssinn  and  presence  of  mind  that  the 
news  was  received  as  carelessly  as  it  was  given.     After- 
ward, when  people  began  to  realize  what  must  hare  taken 
Elace  in  the  young  man's  mind  in  that  moment,  they  called 
im  "the  Silent,"  and  there  was  something  in  In 
and  bearing  which  soon  made  the  surname  popular.     II. 
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as  too  early  and  too  intensely  engaged  in  business  to  have 
ny  time  either  for  the  frivolous  gossip  of  the  camp  nml  the 
jurt  or  for  the  long-winded  eloquence  of  his  time,  and  he 
bated  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart  those  duplicities 
and  lies  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  formed  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  the  great  invention  of  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon — the  diplomatists.     Thus,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  he  should  make  an  impression  of  taciturnity,  though 
in  cvery-day  life  his  talk  was  pleasant  and  cordial,  and 
though  in  the  council-chamber  he  gave  bis  advice  more 
freely  and  more  forcibly  than  any  one  else,  and  never  left 
the  least  doubt  a*  to  how  he  would  act.    As  a  young  man 
he   was    even   gay,   kept  a   magnificent   household,   and 
exercised  a  most  generous  hospitality.      Soon,  however, 
after  his  conversation  with  Henry  II..  he  found  other  use 
for  his  money,  for  he  rose  immediately  in  opposition  to 
Philip  II.,  and  never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  gave  up  hii 
resistance  for  one  moment.     As  governor  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  he  refused  in  1564  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  these  provinces:  and  although 
he  had  not  signed  the  compromise  which  the  flnru*  pre- 
sented to  the  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  1566,  yet  he 
supported   their   demands   at  the  court.      When,  finally, 
Philip  II.  decided  to  send  the  duke  of  Alva  u  governor- 
general  to  the  Netherlands  with  a  large  Spanish  army, 
William  resigned  all  his  offices  and  retired  with  his  family 
to  Germany.     As  soon  as  Alva  arrived,  the  most  arbitrary 
measures  for  the  religious  and  political  suppression  of  the 
provinces  were  carried  out,  often  with  incredible  atrooitv. 
William  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  which 
had  condemned  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  his  eldest  son,  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  who  studied  at  the  University  of 
Louvain,  was  seined  and  carried  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
held  in  captivity  for  twenty-eight  years.     He  now  raised 
an  army  by  his  own  funds,  and  invaded  the  country  in  15nfl, 
but  although  he  gained  some  advantages,  he  was  unable 
either  to  rouse  the  population  to  a  general  revolt  or  to 
bring  Alva  to  a  decisive  battle ;  and  he  was  soon  compelled 
by  lack  of  money  to  disband  his  army.    In  1572  he  made  a 
new  attempt,  and  with  greater  effect.    In  1 570  he  had  issued 
letters  of  marque  to  privateers,  and  these  ft'nms  of  tkr  X.  •' 
inflicted  great  damages  on  Spanish  commerce,  especially 
since  they  early  in  1572  had  come  into  possession  of  Uriel 
and  Flushing,  which  formed  a  solid  basis  for  their  opera- 
tions and  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Mense.     Thus,  war  with  Spain  appeared  to  be  a  remu- 
nerative trade,  while  obedience  bad  proved  to  be  utter  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  and,  consequently,  on  the  approach  of  Wil- 
liam with  a  new  army,  the  province  of  Holland  rose  in  open 
rebellion,  and  its  states  chose  William  stadtholder  in  July, 
1572.  Oelders,  Overyssel.  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  immediately 
joined,  and  although  William  again  was  compelled  to  dis- 
band his  army  from  lack  of  money,  war,  nevertheless,  now 
began  to  be  carried  on  in  a  regular  manner  against  the 
Spaniards.     The  military  successes  which  the  Hollanders 
achieved  under  the  leadership  of  William  were  not  very 
remarkable,  though  many  events — sueh  as  the  defence  of 
Leyden — show  a  circumspection  in  the  formation  of  the 
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plan  and  a  heroism  in  its  execution  which  are  most  admi- 
rable. Hut  it  WOO  became  apparent  that  the  provinces 
under  Si,ani-h  rule  were  taraoverUMd  and  fallen  to  ruin, 
while theproriaow  oadw  William'i  adminiitraUon  pros- 
pered and  rathcrad  wraith,  ll.v  degree*  the  hatred  to  the 
Spaniards  twoaaM  universal  al.-o  throughout  the  southern 


of  d  mill-  the  foreign  soldiers  out  of  the  country  ana  c 
li-hii."  religious  toleration.  The  southern  provinces,  how- 
,,,c,-.  >",,,,n  ••paratod  from  the  league.  and  retained  under 
the  rule  of  Alexander  Farncsc.  They  were  Roman  Cath- 
oli.-s  and  the  prince  of  Orange  had  now  openly  joined  the 
Cahinists.  Religious  liberty  and  toleration  were  ideas 
which  tliu  people"  of  that  age  seemed  incapable  of  com- 
prehending fully  and  practising  sincerely.  .Meanwhile,  on 
.In  ii.l!::.  !  .">?!).  the  "Union  of  Utrecht"  was  signed,  by  which 
Philip  II.  was  formally  deposed,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
confer  the  sovereignty  on  some  other  prince  —  Archduke 
M'Uliias,  the  duke  of  Anjon.  the  queen  of  England,  etc.  — 


, 

whu  illicit  be  able  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  Span- 
iards.  On  Mar.  !.">.  IjSO.  Philip  II.  put  n  price  of  25,000 
crowns  "U  William's  head,  and  after  several  attempts  which 
failed,  one  Balthazar  Gerard  finally  succeeded  in  shooting 
him,  at  Delft,  July  10,  1584.  He  had  been  four  times  mar- 
ried. and  left  twelve  children,  of  whom  the  two  sons,  Mau- 
rice and  Frederick  Henry,  became  very  celebrated.  (See 
Klose,  Willielin  I.  run  OrtuUeB  (ISO  I):  Herrmann,  Wilhelm 
run  Uranien  (1873);  Motley,  The  Hi*,  of  the  lint.-h  Ilepub- 
,,],..  1856).)  CLEMENS  PETEUSKX. 

Willibrod.     See  WILBRORD  (SAINT). 

Wil'limansett,  p.-v.,  Hampden  co.,  Mass. 

Williman'tic,  p.-b.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  about  30 
miles  E.  of  Hartford,  contains  4  churches,  2  savings  banks, 
2  trust  companies,  100  stores,  markets,  etc.,  and  3  hotels.  It 
has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  1  monthly,  and  is  the  business 
centre  for  miles  around.  Willimantie  is  the  most  exten- 
sive railroad  centre  in  Eastern  Connecticut,  being  the  junc- 
tion of  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill,  New  London 
Northern,  New  Haven  Middletown  and  Willimantie,  and 
New  York  and  New  England  R.  Rs.  ;  52  trains  arrive  and 
depart  from  the  station  daily.  The  principal  industries 
of  the  place  are  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton  thread, 
print  cloths,  cotton  warps,  and  machinery.  The  factories 
of  the  Willimantie  Linen  Co.,  whose  thread  has  a  world- 
wide reputation,  are  located  here  and  give  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  people.  It  has  fine  schools,  broad 
streets,  concrete  sidewalks,  gasworks,  a  fire  department, 
and  a  portion  of  the  streets  supplied  with  water-pipes. 
For  the  last  few  years  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  and  for 
business  thrift  and  enterprise  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Its  unequalled  railroad 
facilities,  convenience  to  tide-water,  light  taxes,  and  other 
advantages  enumerated  above  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  best  points  in  New  England  for 
manufacturing  or  other  business  purposes. 

H.  L.  HALL,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Wil'ling,  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1199. 

Willing  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dee.  19, 
1731;  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  London;  became  the 
head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Willing  &  Morris  at  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  the  most  important  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  country,  who  were  agents  of  Congress  during 
the  Revolution  for  the  supply  of  naval  and  military  stores  ; 
became  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  representative  in  the  general  assembly  ;  was  chairman 
of  one  of  the  earliest  popular  meetings  in  behalf  of  resist- 
ance to  Great  Britain,  June,  1774;  president  of  the  prov- 
incial congress  of  Pennsylvania;  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  1775-76;  president  of  the  first  chartered  bank 
in  America,  and  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  19,  1821. 

Wil'lingboroiigh,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  750. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.     P.  942. 

Wil'link,  p.-v.,  Erie  eo.,  N.  Y. 

Wil'lis  (BENJAMIN  A.),  b.  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  in  1840; 
graduated  at  I'nion  College  1861  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  same  year;  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  a  company 
raised  at  his  own  expense  1862;  was  at  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  and  was  twice  pro- 
moted; commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City 
1864  ;  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Democrats  in 
overthrowing  the  leadership  of  Tammany  Hall  ;  was  elected 
to  Congress  1874,  and  re-elected  1876. 

Willis  (BIIOWNE),  LL.D.,  F.  S.  A.,  grandson  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  b.  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire.  England,  in  Ills:!; 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford ;  entered  Parliament  for  Buckinghamshire  1705  ;  pos- 


sessed an  ample  estate,  and  devoted  his  life  to  philan-  . 
thropy  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  D.  at  his  seat,  Whad- 
don  liall,  Bucks,  Feb.  5,  1760.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  its  revival  in 
1707;  presented  his  valuable  cabinet  of  coins  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  gave  many  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Author  of  Xoiiti'i  t'ni-fittinrntnriu,  or  A  llixtorti 
of  the  Ommtiel,  Cities,  and  lloi-unali*  in  Kiti/tuud  <md  }\'<i/> « 
(vol.  i.  1715;  ii.  171I>:  and  iii.  1750),  Surreys  of  the  Wrfuh. 
Cathedralt  (4  parts,  1717-21),  Uittory  of  the.  Mitred  I'ar- 
liiimrntiiry  Abbey*  find  Concenttutt  Clinn-hes  (2  vols.,  1718- 
19),  Snrrrif  of  thr  (  Fattrteen  \orthern  KnnJtHlt^  (_'itthr</ru/n 
(3  vols.,  1727-30),  Purochiale  A:,:,/;,;n,>im  (1733),  Table  of 
the  Gold  Coin*  nf  thr  A7n./«  of  England  (17:i:i),  and  The 
History  and  Auti'/uiti'*  of  tlt>-  7'oirn,  ffttndredtaHa  Ihitnery 
of  Buckingham  ( 1 755) ;  contributed  to  S.  Gale's  Winchester 
Cathedral,  to  Leland's  Itinerary,  and  to  the  ArchMologia. 

Willis  (I'liANrisi,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Greatford,  Lincolnshire, 
England,  about  171*:  graduated  at,  and  became  a  fellow 
of,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1740;  was  presented  by  his  college  with  the  living 
of  St.  John's,  Wapping;  paid  much  attention  to  mental 
diseases,  as  his  grandfather  had  done  before  him;  con- 
ducted at  Greatford  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  which  fact 
brought  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  medical  faculty,  to  ob- 
viate which  he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  ;  was  consulted 
with  other  physicians,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  attack  of 
insanity  experienced  by  George  III.  in  17S6;  was  the  only 
one  who  predicted  his  recovery  ;  was  in  consequence  en- 
trusted with  the  principal  care  of  that  monarch  for  in;niv* 
years  :  received  a  parliamentary  reward  of  £1500  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  summoned  to  attend  the  queen  of  Por- 
tugal in  a  similar  case,  but  without  much  success,  though 
he  gained  a  fee  of  £20,000.  D.  at  Greatford  Dec.  5, 1S07.— 
His  son,  Dn.  KDRKKT  DARLING  WILLIS,  succeeded  him  as 
attendant  physician  to  George  HE. 

Willis  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Boston  June  6,  1780,  his 
father  and  grandfather  being  printers  :  established  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  the  Eastern  Ari/im  1803,  and  at  Boston  in  Islfj 
the  Bonton  Recorder,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica, which  he  conducted  until  1S43.  and  founded  in  1S27 
the  Youth'*  f'oitip'nitnn,  the  iirst  American  juvenile  paper, 
of  which  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  until  1S57.  D.  at 
Boston  May  26,  1870. 

Willis  (NATHANIEL  PARKER),  son  of  Nathaniel,  b.  at 
Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1807:  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  graduated  at 
Yale  College  1827;  gained  while  an  undergraduate  a  pri/c 
of  $50,  offered  by  the  Album  for  the  best  poem,  and  wrote 
for  his  father's  paper,  the  floston  Recorder,  some  religious 
poems  which  were  (and  still  are)  much  admired,  and  were 
reprinted  by  S.  G.  Goodrich  under  the  title  Sketches  (Bos- 
ton, 1827);  edited  for  Mr.  Goodrich  ("Peter  Parley") 
two  annuals,  The  Legendary  (1828)  and  The  Token  (1829); 
founded  and  conducted  The  Atneriean  Monthly  Mat/azinc 
(1829-31)  until  it  was  merged  in  the  New  York  mirror 
(1823-42),  of  which  he  became  associate  editor  with  George 
P.  Morris;  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  1831-37, 
seeing  much  of  the  best  literary  society,  which  he  described 
with  abundance  of  personal  details  in  letters  to  the  Mirror, 
collected  under  the  title  PenciMinffi  by  the  IT"//  l-'i  vols., 
1835);  married  in  England  in  1835  Miss  Mary  Lcighton 
Stace,  daughter  of  Commissary-General  William  Stace  of 
the  royal  arsenal,  Woolwich  :  wrote  for  numerous  English 
magazines ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1837 ;  settled  on  a  beau- 
tiful estate  on  the  Susquehanna,  near  Owego,  N.  Y.,  which 
he  called  "  Glen  Mary  ;"  founded,  with  Dr.  T.  A.  Porter  in 
1839,  a  short-lived  weekly  literary  paper,  The  Corsair  ;  re- 
visited Europe  in  1839;  discontinued  the  Mirror  Dec.  31, 
1842;  conducted,  with  Gen.  Morris,  two  daily  papers.  The 
New  Mirror  (Apr.  8, 1843,  to  Sept.  28,  1844)  and  The  firm- 
ing Mirror  (Oct.  7,  1844,  to  end  of  1845) ;  lost  his  wife,  and 
went  to  Europe  for  his  health  1 844-46  ;  published  numerous 
volumes  of  European  correspondence;  married  Miss  Grin- 
nell  of  New  Bedford  1846,  and  established  a  now  home  at 
"Idlewild,"  near  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson:  published  in 
that  place  a  complete  edition  of  his  writings  in  a  largo 
volume,  and  joined  his  friend  Morris  in  the  editorship  of  a 
new  weekly  paper,  the  Home  Jonrintl,  upon  which  he  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  until  his  death,  at  Idlewild  Jan.  21, 
1867.  Among  his  numerous  works  were — Inklings  of  Ad- 
venture (3  vols.,  1836),  Loiterlni/H  of  Travel  (3  vols.,  1840), 
Letters  from  under  a  llriilijr  ( 1840).  People  Ihnre  Met  (1850), 
Burry-Oraplu  (1851),  A  Health- Trip  tn  the  Tropics  (1853), 
Famous  Persona  and  Places  (1854),  The  Conrtilcsrrnt,  his 
Rambles  and  Adventures  (1859),  and  a  volume  of  Poeinf, 
which  appeared  in  many  editions,  some  of  them  richly 
illustrated.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Willis  (RICHARD  STORRS),  son  of  Nathaniel,  b.  at  Bos- 
ton Feb.  10,  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1841;  con- 
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trilniti!il    to    various    periodicals;    edited    the   New    York 

jVm/'-fi/    \\'»>!'l  and   OIK  ••    'i    lt'*>/.-,  an, I  is  author  of  t'tliui  h 
t'fl'"-"!*  ""'I    ''/"">   .^t'l'li.i.    (tin-    <'!»', 'if,    MuHtr,   n    llnuk  for 

/',,,/,,,-*  •""/   I'- "/if<-  (  L866)j  and  Carol*  anil  Mutic  Poem* 
(I,,  Hoi.,  IM 

Willis  (Jti.iiKiir),  K.  H.  ^..  '>.  in  London,  England,  in 
l-nii:  -i  ii-luiii'-'l  ji  Caiui  < '"iii-iri-,  Cambridge,  lx'Jti;  hc- 

:t  fellow  I  lit- rr  :  took  orders  in  tin-  <  'hun-h  of  Kn^liiud  ; 
iiii-hod  fur  his  atlaiiniien'  .il  de- 

partment- nl'  natural  .-eienec,  and  c--],eri:illy  I'or  his  .••. 

ti,.;il   r ap-lii--  ii|nin  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx;  in- 

\enti"l  tin-  lyophone,  the  odontoprtphj  and  u  talmlo 

ti\e  engine  I"  fil''ilit:lti'  111''  jrraphieal   1  -cpn-  •'  111  ill  I'  ill  of  the 
rc-illts    'it'  ill!1  :i|i|'lii';lti'ill  i'l'  analysis    to  phy-i,-*;    was  one 
(if  thi-  original  iiirinlii-rs  nt'  tin)  Itritish  Assoeiation:  ma,!.- 
an  architectural  tnur  in  France,  (ieruiany,  and  I 
;;;;:  ln-i-inne  widely  known  as  the  most  profound  archtAtc 

turiil  liistmi '('  England  ;   wiix  a  member  'if  many 

title  societies,  liel'nre  whieh  lie  delivered  many  addresses ; 
uii-  in  tin-  t'niinilatiiin  of  the  London  School  of  Mines,  ap- 
pointed 1,-,-t  in  <-r  on  ajijilii-'l  1 1 1  er  h  ;i  ii  i  r  - ,  anil  was  . !  :i  •  •  I. -o  1 1 1  ;i  n 
prol'i'-Hir  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  nt  Cam- 
hri'l^e  fniiii  |s:i7  until  his  death,  at  that  place  Feb.  28, 
\-  :i  lei-turcr  on  mechanics,  statics,  and  dynamic*, 
»ith  their  prai'tieal  application  to  manufactures  and  the 
steam  engine,  he  was  unrivalled;  "the  power,  the  clear- 
ihe  vividness  with  which  ho  brought  forward  every 
point  left  ahsolutely  nothing  to  be  wished  for."  Author, 
among  other  works,  of  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  th« 
Milli//.-  Age*,  ..,'"•'"".'/"/'  /'"'.'/  (Caiiitiridge,  1835),  Prin- 
cijil>-»  at'  Meckani*m  for  Simli'iit*  (1841),  Architectural  Hi*- 
Ini-i/  <•/'  I'linti-rlinri/  I'nihedral  (1845),  of  similar  works  upon 
tin-  ,-ailic,lnils  of  Winchester  (1845),  York  (1846),  Chichcs- 
tcr  (1802),  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem 
,  ami  <lhist.on.bury  Abbey  (1866),  and  oontrihuieil 
many  learned  papers  to  a-rchieologicnl  and  other  scientific 
Journals. 

Willis  (Ro.BF.mO,  M.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  1810; 
rei-eivcd  a  careful  classical  and  medical  education,  and  has 
lieen  for  mnny  years  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for 
Children  at  London.  Author  of  Benedict  de  ffjtimun,  hit 
A''/IM-V.  /.iii.  I. filer*,  and  Influence  on  Modern  Kelirjiou* 
Tliiiii:/kt  (1870),  and  of  many  professional  treatises. 

Willis  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Great  Bedwin, 
Will-hire.  England,  Jan.  27,  1621;  graduated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  1639,  and  in  medicine  1«42;  served  in  the 
roy .-ili-t  ranks  during  the  great  rebellion;  practised  his 
profession  at  Oxford  ;  became  Sedleian  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  university  at  the  Restoration  ;  afterward 
settled  in  London;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  became  physician  to  Charles  II.  1666,  and  was 
considered  for  many  years  "  the  most  famous  physician  of 
his  time."  He  published  several  medical  works,  written 
in  L'ood  Latin,  of  which  the  most  important  were — ferebri 
Aiititniiif,  cut.  (iccessit  Nervonim  Descripflo  et  fr*n»  (1664), 
y'(if/;"/oi//.T  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis  SpccimiM  (1667), 
and  He  'Aiifiiui  Itrntnrnm  (1672).  His  complete  works  were 
posthumously  collected  in  Latin  (2  vols.,  1676)  and  in 
English,  translated  by  Roger  1'Estrange  (folio,  1679). 
They  also  appeared  under  other  titles,  such  as  Dr.  iriV/iVa 
Practice  of  Phyric,  being  the  Whole  Work*  of  that  Ke- 
«i,iru,;l  Phyiician  (1681;  transloted  by  Samuel  Pordage), 
and  The  London  Practice  of  Physic,  etc.  (1685). 

Willis  (Wn.i.iAH),  b.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1784; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  1813 ;  studied  law,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  1817;  removed  to  Portland 
in  ISI'J,  and  for  twenty  years  was  the  law-partner  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Fessenden  ;  was  chosen  to  the  State  senate  in  1855, 
and  mayor  of  Portland  1857;  was  for  many  j'oars  presi- 
dent of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  and  vice-president 
of  the  Xow  Kn^lanil  Genealogical  Society;  was  the  author 
of  a  llitiwii  «f  I'ln-i/uud  (2  vols.,  1831-33;  now  cd.  1865), 
AL-KniHii-ii  '<!•  ,,,-iiti,:/i/  (1866),  Itookt  and  Pamphlet*  relnliiiy 
In  Jfai'lie  (1859),  Hillary  nf  the  Law,  the  Courti,  and  the 
I.niru:'r*  r;/'.U,ii'iie(1863),  and  edited  the  Journal*  nf  Smith 
anil  Hi-inn-,  Maine  Hiltorical  Collection*,  Dr.  Kohl's  Dit- 
curen/  ../'  Muin>;  etc.  etc.  D.  at  Portland  Feb.  17,  1870. 

W  illis  River,  in  Virginia,  rises  in  Buckingham  oo., 
and  near  Cartersville  flows  into  the  river  James.  It  is 
navigable  for  bateaux  30  miles  to  Curdsville. 

Wil'liston,  tp.,  Barnwcll  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1379. 

W  illiston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.     P.  1441. 

W  illistini  (PAYSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  West  Haven.  Conn., 
in  17t;::,  son  of  Rev.  Noah,  minister  of  that  parish  (b.  at 
Sprinnlielil,  Mass.,  July,  1733:  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1757  ;  d.  Nov.  10,  1811) ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1783 ; 
studied  divinity  at  New  Haven:  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Easthampton,  Mass.,  1789, 
and  occupied  the  pulpit  until  1S33.  D.  at  Easthampton 


Jan.  30,   1S56.     H«  published   tome  oooMiontl  Hfnttmi, 
and  contributed  loino  interenling    i 

-It    Illilli-ter-   '.t    111.     •  l.'ht-  '  Ml,   I'l'lltllry   IL 

llr.  \V.  II.  Sprague's  Annul*  nj    ihr  Amir, i  mi  I'alpit  (volj.  1. 
and  ii..  I.S67;. 

»illi-liiu   iSmii-i.i,  ron  df  Hev.   Dr.   I'ayion.  b.  at 
Ea«thnui|. ton.  Mil--.,  .tun.  IT.  1 7 '.'.'<:   1» -^.m  > -In.-- 
at  Phillips  Acudeinv.  Andmer.  with  a  vii--> 
but  di-eoiitinued  it  from  weakness  of  the  e\c-:  gained  a 
liir^'i-  fortune  by  the  in. < 

itaunpton  in  l-|u  the  \Viili-t..n  >.-.  ,.i,i.  h 

at  di!1. 

ill    AIM  _'D   by   gifts   of  $125,00''.     , 

liherally   t  i    the   Mount    II,,!  .    and 

three    •  1    ;i    , -hui-i  ii    ;i[    i:.'flhaiii|it<in.  whieh   WU 

t\v[,-,.  hiirned.      Ill-  entire  gifti*  and  bequMU  amounted  to 
above  $1.500,000.     I),  in  .Inly.  |s;|. 

M  illi-ton  ii,  tp.,  che-ier  oft,  l'ii.     P.  1552. 

Will'mar,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Kandiyohi  co.,  Minn. 
P.  111'. 

Will'more  (JAHKR  TIBBITS),  h.  at  Handsworth,  Staf- 
fordshire,   England.  Sept.    !.'•.    I  "(ill;    brcaine   one  (.t 
mo.-t  eminent  ,,i  the  landscape  engraven  who  diriin-ui-h,  I 
themselves  by  their  beautiful  reproductions  of  t 
pieces  of  Turner,  and  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  1843.     I).  Mar.  12,  1SB3.     Ammig  liisprinU  of 
Turner  are   Mercury   and   Aryat,   Tkr  t'iijhliny  T/in(r,iirr, 
and  Andfiit  Italy.     He  also  engraved  several  notable  pic- 
tures by  Eastlakc,  Landseer,  KtanBeld,  and  Crowick. 

W  ill'mott  (RoBKKT  ARM),  b.  at  Great  Bradford.  Wilt- 
shire.   England,   in    IMIil;  i-dueati-d   at  Merchant  Taylors' 
and  Harrow  schools,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cumin- 
was  for  several  years  a  prmitc  tutor  in  Suffolk  :  took  o 
in  the  Church  of  England  IMJ:  was  curate  of  St.  James's 
church,   Ratclifle,    1842-44,  and   reelor  of  .-t.  <  i.iharinc's 
church,  Bear  Wood,  Hampshire,  from   IMi;  to  1862,  when 
he  retired  on  account  of  ill-health,  receiving  a  pension 
from  his  generous  patron.  Mr.  John  Walter  of  the  London 
Tim.-*,  and  d.  at  Nettlebcd,  Oxfordshire,  May  27,    : 
Author  of  a  biography  of  Jeremy  Taylor  (1846);  edited 
the  works  of  Herbert  (1854),  Gray  (1854),  Cowiier  ( 1 
Burns  (1858),  Wordsworth,  Goldsmith,  and   Montgomery 
(1859);  compiled  The  Poet*  «/(*<•  \inrtrenih  f'rntnry  (185S), 
and  published  a  volume  of  original  poems  (1849). 

Wil'loughby,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lake  co.,  0.  P.  of  T. 
867;  of  tp.  2516. 

Willonghby  (Sir  llrc.it).  supposed  to  have  been  born 
at  Risby,  Derbyshire,  England,  about  1500;  acquired  mili- 
tary experience  in  the  continental  wars ;  was  chosen  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Merchants 
Adventurers  at  the  instance  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  re- 
ceived from  Edward  VI.  a  "  license  to  discover  strange 
countries  ;"  fitted  out  three  vessels,  one  of  them  under  the 
command  of  Richard  Chancellor;  sailed  from  Deptford 
May  10,  1553 ;  proceeded  to  the  Arctic  regions  by  the  coasts 
of  Norway,  and  his  vessel,  having  become  separated  from 
the  others,  was  detained  in  the  ice  somewhere  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Lapland,  and  its  whole  company  perished, 
but  the  circumstances  are  unknown.  By  a  journal,  sup- 
posed to  be  his,  which  was  recovered  from  the  Russians,  it 
appeared  that  his  company  was  living  in  Jan.,  1554,  but 
when  his  vessel,  the  Bona  Spcranza,  was  discovered  in  the 
spring  of  1554,  all  the  inmates  were  dead.  Richard  Chan- 
cellor, with  his  vessel,  the  Edward  Bonaventura,  discovered 
the  port  of  Archangel,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  direct  com- 
merce with  Russia,  which  did  not  then  extend  to  the  Baltic. 
A  journal  of  Sir  Hugh's  voyage  to  Sept..  1553,  is  printed 
in  Hakluyt,  from  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael 
Lok. 

Willonghby  Lake,  v.  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
in  the  town  of  Westmoro,  Orleans  co.,  Vt.  The  lake  is 
some  7  miles  long,  and  is  very  deep.  It  is  an  attractive 
place  of  summer  resort.  On  either  side  is  a  high  peak. 
Willoughby  Mountain,  the  taller  of  these  peaks,  is  a  fa- 
mous resort  for  botanists,  many  rare  -pccie-  of  plants  being 
found  upon  it.  The  view  from  this  mountain  is  very  fine. 

Willow  [Ang.-Sax.  <<•'''''.'/]• tne  tree8  an<1  *nr"1)S  "f  tl)e 
Kalis,  of  which  there  are  over  160  well-recogni, 
besides  innumerable  varieties.  Many  of  the  long-leaved, 
shrubby  sorts  are  used  in  basket-making  (see  OSIKB).  and 
the  larger  kinds,  short-leaved,  and  called  mll-iu-t,  are  in 
Europe  raised  in  copses  for  hoop-poles:  for  charcoal,  to  be 
used  in  gunpowder-making :  for  fence-poles,  which  when 
peeled  and  dried  are  very  durable;  for  vine-props,  hoc- 
handles,  and  the  like.  Willow-wood  is  also  used  for  (team- 
boat  paddles,  cricket-bats,  and  surgeons'  splints.  It  il 
lij;ht,  touirh.  and  stands  exposure  in  water  very  well.  Sa- 
lieinc,  an  active  principle  from  willow-bark,  it  very  useful 
in  medicine.  The  S.  takyl,,«ica,  or  weeping  willow,  has 
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long  been  an  emblem  of  grief.  It  is  much  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree.  The  U.  S.  have  about  CD  willows,  and 
Europe  nearly  us  many  more. 

Willow,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  la.     P.  27S. 

Willow,  t]).,  Ilk-bland  co.,  Wis.     P.  607. 

Willow  Branch,  tp.,  Piatt  co.,  III.     P.  1438. 

Willow  Creek,  tp.,  Lee  eo.,  111.     P.  1019. 

Willow  Fork,  tp.,  Monitcau  e<i..  Mo.     P.  2242. 

Willow  <;ronse,  or  Ptarmigan,  a  name  of  the 
ln,n,nu,  alln,*.  a  spc.-ies  found  in  the  northern  regions  ot 
the  Dl.l  nii.l  .New  \V..rlds.  (See  PlABXIOAX.) 

M  illow  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  111.     P.  1552. 

Willow  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Kan.  P. 
1103. 

Willow  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  IIowcll  co.,  Mo.  P. 
608. 

Willow  Springs,  v.,  Erath  co.,  Tex.     P.  Z38. 

Willow  Springs,  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Wis.     P.  1117. 

Wills,  tp..  Saline  co.,  Ark.     P.  •'>•">!. 

Wills,  tp.,  I.a  Porte  CO.,  Ind.     P.  884. 

Wills,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     P.  1670. 

Wills  (l)Avin),  D.  D.,  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1825  ; 
graduated  at  the  State  college  in  Columbia  in  1847.  and  at 
the  theological  seminary  at  the  same  place  in  1850  ;  in 
1851  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Lftureni 
district:  in  1860  to  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Macon.  (la. ; 
in  1870  elected  president  of  Oglethorpe  University  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  in  1875  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  a  Presbyterian  ehurch  in  Washington  City,  which 
position  he  still" holds  (Oct..  1876).  Dr.  Wills  is  distin- 
guished not  only  for  his  high  scholarly  attainments,  but 
for  the  peculiar  and  rare  power  of  his  eloquence. 

A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Wills  (Wn.i.iAM  GORHAM),  b.  in  county  Kilkenny,  Ire- 
land, in  1828;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  ftud- 
ied  art  at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  became  a  portrait- 
imintcr  at  Dublin  and  in  London  ;  is  author  of  Notice  to 
Quit  (3  vols.,  1861)  and  The  Wife's  Kritlence  (3  vols.,1863), 
both  republished  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  several  successful 
dramas,  among  which  are  Charles  the  First  (1872),  which 
had  a  run  of  200  nights  at  the  Lyceum,  Eugene  Aram 
(1873),  and  Marie  Stuart  (1874). 

Wills  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  at  Plymouth,  England, 
Jan.  13,  1810  :  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  at  Lon- 
don in  connection  with  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  whose  sister 
he  married;  contributed  to  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Maga- 
zine* :  was  one  of  the  original  editors  of  Punch  ;  became 
working  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  Household  Words 
(1850)  and  All  the  Year  Round  (1859-69),  in  connection 
with  Charles  Dickens,  and  has  also  been  an  editor  of  Cham- 
liers's  Journal  and  the  Daily  News.  He  published  Old 
l.rarrt  yathefed  from  Household  Words  (1860),  and  edited 
Sir  Roycr  dr.  Coverley  (1850)  and  Poets'  Wit  and  Humor, 
Selected  (1860). 

Wills  (WILLIAM  JOHN),  b.  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  5,  1834 ;  educated  at  the  Ashburton  grammar 
school ;  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  Dr.  William  Wills ; 
pursued  his  medical  studies  also  in  London :  emigrated  to 
Australia  Oct.,  1852 ;  was  joined  there  in  the  following  year 
by  his  father,  with  whom  he  practised  medicine  at  Ballarat ; 
became  a  surveyor ;  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  mag- 
netic observatory  at  Melbourne  Nov.,  1858;  joined  the  ex- 
pedition headed  by  O'Hara  Burke  for  the  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  leaving  Melbourne  Aug.  20, 1860  ; 
crossed  the  entire  continent  northward  through  the  deserts, 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  Jan.,  1861,  but  on  their 
return  both  Burke  and  Wills  died  of  starvation  near  Coop- 
er's Creek  about  July  1,  1861.  The  journal  kept  by  the 
latter  was  recovered  and  published  by  his  father,  A  Success- 
ful Exploration  from  Melbourne  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
from  the  Journals  and  Lettersof  William  John  Wills  (1S63), 
with  portrait  and  map. 

Wills'borough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  1719. 

Will'shire,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Van  Wert  co.,  0.  P.  of  v. 
268;  of  tp.  1644. 

Willshire  (Sir  THOMAS),  BART.,  b.  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Aug.  24,  1789,  son  of  a  paymaster;  was  appointed 
a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  when  six  years  of  age  ; 
educated  at  Lynn  and  at  Kensington ;  served  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  Whitelock's  expedition  against  Buenos 
Ayrcs  July,  1807,  in  the  Peninsular  war  1808-09.  in  the 
Walcheren  expedition  1809;  returned  to  Spain  1812;  was 
wounded  at  Salamanca;  distinguished  himself  at  the  as- 
sault upon  San  Sebastian  ;  had  actual  command  of  a  regi- 
ment, with  which  he  saw  four  years'  hard  service  on  the 
frontiers  of  Kaffraria,  South  Africa,  1818-22;  annexed  the 


territory  on  Great  Fish  lliver;  served  in  India  against  the 
Mahrattas  1822;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  1827; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Afghan  war,  especially  at  the 
siege  of  (ihuznco  and  the  capture  of  Kllclat,  1S39,  for  which 
exploits  he  was  first  knighted,  and  soon  afterward  made  a 
baronet,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parliament:  returned  to 
Knghind  I  S  10  ;  was  commander  of  Chatham  l$IL'-47,  and 
hr.'umc  major-general  1847.  D.  at  Hillhouse,  near  Wind- 
sor, May  31,  1S«2. 

Will'son  (JAHE8  M.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1809 ; 
received  a  good  education  ;  became  a  minister  of  the  He- 
formed  Presbyterian  Church ;  was  an  eminent  scholar, 
in v;i<'ht>r,  and  professor  in  the  Covenanters'  theological 
seminary  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  where  he  d.  Aug. :'.!,  Ksiili. 

Willson  (JAMKS  RENWICK),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  in  1780;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  ISO."..  :md  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
1807.  D.  in  1853.  Author  of  An  Jlistorical  M-.i,/,  .,/ 
o/,i/ii»it*  mi  thr  Atonement  (1S17),  Alphabetical  Writing 
and  Printing  (182fi).  Prince  Mr>mti<h'»  Citttilt  to  Dominion, 
etc.  (1832),  The  Written  Law  (1840),  and  of  several  single 
sermons  and  addresses. 

Willson  (M  ARC-ITS),  b.  at  West  Stockbridge,  Mass..  in 
1813;  graduated  at  Union  College  1836;  became  a  teacher 
in  .New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  ;  prepared  a  very  success- 
ful series  of  readers  and  histories  published  by  the  Harpers, 
and  is  author  of  Civil  and  Political  Economy  (1838),  An 
Atlaft  of  Perspective,  Architectural,  nmt  Litn<lRi-n}n'  I)i-«i<-in<t 
(1839),  Theoretical  Arithmetic  (1842),  Object  Lesson,  (1882), 
and  (with  N.  A.  Calkins)  of  School  and  Family  Charts  (22 
NOB.,  1862). 

Willson  (RonEur),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
in  1795;  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at 
Orcott;  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Mllner  1825 ;  was 
stationed  several  years  at  Nottingham,  where  he  became 
noted  for  his  services  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1SI12, 
and  for  his  labors  for  ameliorating  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, and  procured  the  erection,  after  designs  by  Pugin,  of 
the  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  commenced  in  1840,  one  of  the 
finest  as  well  as  earliest  architectural  monuments  of  the 
new  Gothic  revival ;  was  appointed  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
bishop  of  Tasmania  1842;  returned  to  England  1847,  and 
communicated  to  the  government  facts  proving  the  bar- 
barous treatment  of  convicts  in  Tasmania  and  on  Norfolk 
Island,  which  through  his  efforts  was  speedily  remedied  ; 
returned  to  Tasmania  1848;  resigned  his  bishopric  from 
ill-health  1865:  was  seized  with  paralysis  on  the  voyage  to 
England,  and  d.  at  Nottingham  June  30,  ls<>6. 

Wil'lughby  (FKANCIS),  b.  at  Wollaton  Hall,  Notting- 
hamshire, England,  in  16:15:  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  about  1656 ;  became  a  pupil  of  John  Ray  in 
natural  history;  resided  some  time  at  Oxford;  travelled 
extensively  on  the  Continent  with  Ray,  making  valuable 
collections  for  a  work  on  natural  history,  and  contemplated 
a  voyage  to  America.  D.  July  3,  1G72.  He  left  many 
Latin  MSS.  upon  natural  history,  which  were  translated, 
digested,  and  extended  by  Ray,  who  made  them  the  basis 
of  his  own  extensive  labors.  (See  RAY,  JOHN.)  It  is 
claimed  for  Willughby  that  he  was  the  most  accomplished 
zoologist  of  his  time,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
system  of  classification  in  zoology  which  was  adopted  by 
Linmeus. 

Wil'mer  (WILLIAM  HOLLAND),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Kent  co., 
Md.,  in  1782;  graduated  at  Washington  College;  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits:  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1808;  was  minister  of 
Chester  parish  1808-12,  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Alexandria, 
1812-16,  first  rector  of  St.  John's.  Washington,  D.  ('.,  1816, 
and  editor  of  the  Washington  Theological  Repertory  1819- 
26;  became  professor  of  theology  in  Alexandria  seminary 
1823,  and  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  and 
rector  of  the  church  at  Williarnsburg,  Va.,  1826.  D.  at 
Williamsburg  July  24,  1827.  Author  of  The  Episcopal 
Manual  (1815),  of  which  an  enlarged  edition  was  prepared 
by  John  Coleman,  D.  D.  (1841),  of  a  controversial  pam- 
phlet against  Father  Baxter,  a  Jesuit  priest  (1818),  and  of 
several  printed  sermons  and  addresses. 

Wil'mington,  p.-v.  and  b.,  Union  co.,  Ark.     P.  320. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  P. 
942. 

Wilmington,  city  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  at  the  junction  of  its  affluents,  Brandy  wine 
and  Christiana  creeks. '28  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and 
70  miles  N.  E.  of  Baltimore,  on  Philadelphia  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  is  the  terminus  of  several  other  lines 
of  railway,  and  has  communication  by  steamers  with  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York.  It  is  built  mainly  upon  elevated 
ground  between  the  two  creeks,  about  l-\  miles  from  Dela- 
ware River.  The  houses  are  generally  of  brick  :  the  prin- 
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cipal  streets  are  pared  with  stone,  lighted  with  gas,  and 

>--cd  liy  horse-cars.      Brandi  n  in.-  i  rc-.-k  ha*   witliin  a 
distance,,!'  lour  mill-;  a  fall  of  IL'II  led,  fimii-hing  imm.-ii-c 
water-power,    which  in    largely    uli!i/rd    fur   maniifa   ' 
purposes.      In  IST.'i  the  total   capital    inn-ted    in  in:,: 
turcs  was  i?IL',7L';).0(HP,   and  tin:  product   l',,r  It 
••re  than  $31,000,000,     Tim  principal  mannl'ar-tmcs  were 
— machine  work.   s1.', '.'110,11(111 :  morocco   i,n,|  ,,tln  r  leather, 

0,000;     t'oiindri    work    and    ear-wheels,    >:'. 

railroad  earn,  *L', IHHI, Hill! :  carriage-  ami  wagons.  SI .  lllil.lilili ; 
iron,  SIcSOM.OOtl  :  iron  shipbuilding.  SI  .unnjinn  •  |,:i|icr. 
tl.'.'OO.mw;  powder  and  chcmi, -al  ,  sl.L'iiii.iiiui :  Hour  and 
meal.  $1,2011.1)110  ;  cotton  goods,  * 1 . 1 00,000.  Besides  tin-.-, 
thero  arc  larirc  iiiunufaetiircii  of  tobacco,  r.-rtiii/.ci  s.  brick, 
sashes  and  blinds,  and  boots  and  shoes.  'I'liiTc  are  about 
.'ill  churches,  among  which  aic  1 .',  .Mclhodi-t.  -  Kpiscopal, 
7  l'resb\  lerian,  T.t  IJaplist,  .)  Itoinan  Catholic,  and  L'  !•  : 
Within  the  limits  of  tin;  city  i.-  the  old  Sweden' church, 
hviilt  of  stono  in  lii'.is,  and  -till  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall, 
aim-house,  custom  h,ni-c,  pnst-ofliee,  opera-house,  public 
library,  and  the  Wilmington  In.-litute.  There  are  several 
ch:i  i  -if  able  inst  i  tut  ions,  numerous  public  and  private  schools, 
a  meclianii-"'  in-tiiute,  .1  d:iily  and  8  weekly  newspapers,  4 
national  banks,  I  Slate  bank,  2  savings  banks,  ,'i  lire  in- 
surance companies,  and  more  than  20  building  and  loan 
associations.  1'.  in  1*70,  30,841;  in  1876,  including  the 
suburbs,  about  43,000. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Will  oo.,  111.  P.  of  v. 
1828;  of  tp.  -Jri'iii. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.,  Hogan  tp.,  Dearborn  co.,  Ind. 
P.  3l»l. 

Wilmington,  tp.,  Do  Kalb  co.,  Ind.    P.  2296. 

Wilmington,  tp.,  Wabaunsee  co.,  Kan.     P.  662. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  P.  866. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Houston  co.,  Minn.  P.  1200. 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  794. 

Wilmington,  city,  cap.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C., 
the  principal  seaport  and  largest  city  in  the  State,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Cape  Fear  River,  30  miles  from  the  dtcan. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  Wilmington  and  Weldon  and  Wil- 
mington Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  Rs.,  which  connect 
with  other  railroads  running  N.  and  S. ;  also  the  terminus 
of  Carolina  Central  Railway,  running  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  to  its  western  border.  Lines  of  steam- 
ers ply  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and 
there  is  an  extensive  commerce  by  sailing  vessels  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  At  present  vessels  drawing  16  feet  can 
luad  here,  and  when  the  bar  improvement!',  now  in  progress, 
are  completed,  the  depth  of  water  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. It  has  communication  with  the  Sound,  a  place 
of  summer  residence,  7  miles  distant  by  turnpike;  has  a 
street  railway  running  through  the  principal  streets  to  the 
railroad  depots  and  to  Oakdale  Cemetery;  has  a  city  hall, 
a  theatre,  court  house,  3  banks,  22  churches,  12  academies 
and  schools,  1  library,  5  newspapers  (3  daily),  seamen's 
home,  marine  hospital,  marine  railways,  1  cotton-factory, 
1  cotton  compress  company,  5  steam  saw  and  planing  mills, 
1  steam  rice-mill,  4  steam  grist  and  flour  mills,  0  turpentine 
distilleries  running  29  stills,  1  iron-foundry,  1  sash  and 
blind  factory.  The  principal  exports  of  the  place  consist 
of  naval  stores,  lumber,  shingles,  and  cotton.  This  has 
long  been  the  leading  naval-store  market  of  the  world. 
Exports  for  1875,  about  $10,000,000,  of  which  about  one- 
half  has  gone  to  foreign  ports.  P.  (1870),  13,446.  (For 
the  engagement  against  this  place  during  the  civil  war  see 
FORT  FISHER.)  W.  H.  BKKNARD,  ED.  "MORNING  STAR." 

Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.,  55  miles  N.  E. 
of  the  former  city,  has  6  churches,  Friends'  college  and  ex- 
cellent public  schools,  2  banks,  a  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, 2  newspapers,  2  extensive  pork-paeking  establish- 
ments, 2  hotels,  and  several  mills.  The  neighborhood  is 
well  adapted  for  agriculture  and  grazing.  P.  2023. 

FRANK  BROWSING,  ED.  "CLINTON  REPUBLICAN." 

Wilmington,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     P.  1834. 
Wilmington,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  548. 
Wilmington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Windham  co.,Vt    P.  1246. 

Wilmington  (SPENCER  Compton),  EARL  OF,  b.  in 
England  about  1675;  sat  in  Parliament  many  years;  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Mar.,  1714,  until 
1727,  when  he  resigned;  was  created  Baron  Wilmington 
Jan.  8,  1728,  lord  president  of  the  council  and  earl  of  Wil- 
miugton  May,  1730,  and  became  prime  minister  under  tlie 
title  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  Feb.  17,  1742.  D.  July  26, 
1743.  As  he  left  no  male  issue,  his  titles  became  extinct  at 
his  death. 


Wil'more,  p.-r.  and  b.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  393. 

M  il'mot,  p.  v.  and  (p.,  .Mcrrimack  CO  .  V  II.     I'.  1072. 

M  llltlOt.  p.    f,  and  tp.,   llradloi.l  .-.,.,    I'.i.       l>.  1364. 
\\lhncit    i  him,,,    b.    ,,t     llelli.iny.    I'.i..  Jan.    211,1-11; 
'"I >l'pd  at  Ihe  academic-  ol     I:.  Th.inv  and  .if   Aurm 

yiiga  co.,.  \.  y.:  Mndicd  law,  mm  admitted  to  the  bar,  mid 
'•omiiii-n 1  practice  at  Wilkesbarre,  1'.. 

i  I'.  Towanda;  vat  :,-  :i  l.,m,,,-iai  I- 1  , 

51, and  moved  on    An;:,  -.  I -id.  an  amendment  (,,  a  bill 

priMinj$2,i 

inn-  celebrated  in.  Wil 

,.rovi«>" — "That,  a<  anexprenn  anilfundai 

diiiou  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  r,  | 

of  .\le\jco   by  the  I'.S neither  i,\.,lunUry 

servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  an.v  pint  of  the  f;iid  loin 
Tin-  proviso  was  adopted  by  the  II,  ,„-,•.  l,,.i  r,  j.  ,-t.  ,|  bv'tlio 

.  and  became  the  starting  point  for 

movement  of  IS  I*.     Mr.Wilui.,t  »;,•  prc.id.-nt  judge. if  the 
l.Mh  di-trict  of  Pennsylvania  I-.,::  «l,wa«  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  national  convention-,  of  Ix.'.r,  and  I  KM),  » 
an  the  temporary  chairman  of  the  latter ;  an  unsui-  • 
candidate  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania  IS57;  w«*  I 
Senator  to  fill  a  vacancy  1861-63,  and  wu  appointed  a 
Judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  by  Pros.  Lincoln  1863. 
I),  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  Mar.  16,  IM,-,. 

Wilmot  (JOHN).    See  ROCHESTER,  EARL  or. 

Wilmot  (Sir  JOHN  KARIU.KT I,  b.  at  Derby.  England, 
Aug.   16,   1709:   educated   at   LU-hfield  and   Westminster 
schools,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cumhridgr  ;  wai  cai 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1732;  wan  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench  1755-66,  and  el 

pleas  1766-71.  1).  Feb.  5,  17'J2.  His  \,.i.;  ,,/  <>,,,„;.„* 
ini,l  ./1,,/,/mfnli  (1802)  were  posthumously  edited,  and  a 
biographical  sketch  by  hia  Don  appeared  in  1802. 

Wilmot  (JOHN  BARDLET),  son  of  the  above,  b.  at  Derby, 
KiiL-hind.  in  17  IS;  educated  at  Weatininster  School  and 
Iniversity  College,  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  of  All  Souli  ; 
studied  law;  became  a  master  in  chancery  1783;  wan  com- 
missioner for  settling  the  claims  of  American  loyalist!  ; 
long  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  author  of  several  works. 
D.  at  Tottenham  June  23,  1815. 

Wilmot  (Sir  JOHN  E\HI>I.KV),  BART.,  b.  in  England  in 
1810;  graduated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  ls:i2:  studied 
and  practised  law;  became  recorder  of  Warwick  1852;  was 
judge  of  Bristol  county  court  18.54-71  ;  a  deputy  lieutenant 
for  Warwickshire,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  South  Warwick- 
shire. Author  of  Alt  Abridymrnt  o/  Hlnckitanr'i  t'ummra- 
laritt  (3d  ed.  1855),  Lord  llr,,nykam't  Actt  and  Bill*  (1857), 
and  several  other  legal  books. 

Wilmot  (ROBERT  DUNCAN),  b.  at  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick,  Oct.  16,  1809;  educated  at  St.  John's;  became 
a  lawyer ;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
ture 1846-64;  was  surveyor-general,  with  a  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet, 1851-54;  provincial  secretary  1856-57;  member  of 
the  cabinet  without  a  portfolio  1865-66,  having  co 
rated  as  a  delegate  in  effecting  the  confederation  of  the 
various  provinces  now  constituting  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, and  was  for  some  years  mayor  of  St.  John's.  Author 
of  various  treatises  on  the  currency,  which  have  exercised 
a  considerable  political  influence. 

Wilmot  Proviso.     See  WILMOT  (DAVID). 

Wil'mnrt,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  eo.,  N.  Y.     P.  191. 

Wilna.    SeeVn.NA. 

Wil'na,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  4060. 

Wil'son,  county  of  S.  E.  Kansas,  intersected  by  Fall 
and  Verdigris  rivers  ;  surface  variegated,  with  fertile  river- 
bottoms,  upland  pasturage,  and  woodland,  with  beds  of 
coal  and  salt  springs.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  chief  live- 
stock. Staples,  Indian  corn,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Fredonia.  Area,  576  »q.  m.  P.  6694. 

Wilson,  county  of  N.  E.  North  Carolina,  drained  by 
Mackason  River,  and  traversed  by  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
R.  R.;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile.  Staples,  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Wilson.  Area,  550 
sq.  m.  P.  12,258. 

Wilson,  county  of  X.  Tennessee,  lying  on  Cumberland 
River  and  traversed  by  Tennessee  and  Pacific  R.  R..  which 
terminates  at  the  county-scat;  surface  somewhat  hilly,  soil 
fertile.  There  are  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  and  manufactories 
of  carriages,  furniture,  and  woollen  goods,  llorws,  males, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  very  numerous.  Staples,  In- 
dian corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wool.  Cap. 
Lebanon.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  25,881. 

Wilson,  county  of  S.  Teias,  drained  by  San  Antonio 
River  and  Cibola  Creek;  surface  hilly,  with  little  timber 
except  along  the  streams ;  soil  fertile.  Cattle  and  horse* 
are  numerous.  Cap.  Floresville.  Area,  670  sq.  m.  P.  2554. 
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Wilson,  tp.,  Do  Witt  co.,  111.    P.  640. 
Wilson,  p.-v.  mill  tp..  \Vinona  co.,  Minn.     P.  10 
Wilson,  p.-v.  and  t]>.,  Adair  co.,  Mo.     P.  of  v.  32; 
of  t|i.  lll'J. 

Wilson,  t|i.,  Audrain  co..  Mo.     P.  1 1  W. 

Wilson,  tp..  Greene  ••<>..  Mo.     P.  1053. 

\\  ilson,  p.-v.  ninl  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  of  v. 

WUM»H,  P-T  ninl  tp..<-ap.  of  Wilson  co.,  N.  C.,onWil- 
min.'ton  andWeldon  K.  B.,  oontalm  2  colleges,  1  bank, 
mi.ri  new-pm.crs.  An  extensive  business  in  cotton  is  car- 
'riL,l  on.  P.  "f  v.  l".".fi:  Of  tp.  Ill  7H. 

H.  0.  A  J.  A.  WM.I.I  VMS,  KIM.  "  ADVANCE." 

Wilson,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.     P.  1157. 

Wilson,  tp.,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.     P.  1277. 

Wilson  iAi.K\.\xnKit).  b.  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6, 
1766:  was  traineil  as  a  weaver:  engaged  in  peddling  :  pub- 
Illhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  1780,  and  was  sentenced  i: 
1793  for  a  lampoon,  after  which  event  he  emigrated,  and 
landed  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  July  14,  1794.  Ho  worked  for 
some  time  us  a  weaver,  and  then  as  a  peddler;  taught 
school  in  various  places— in  1SII2  at  Kingsessing  on  the 
Schuvlkill— and  was  lAonrwd  employed  in  Philadelphia 
as  editor  of  the  American  edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopttflia. 


his  acquaintance  with  William  Bartrnm.  lie  determined 
to  make  a  collection  of  American  birds,  and  wrote  an  Amer- 
ican ornithology.  He  learned  drawing,  coloring,  and  etch- 
ing, and  began" to  make  excursions  for  his  special  purpose 

the  first  in  1804  to  the  wilderness  of  Western  New  York, 

which  he  described  in  a  poem,  The  Foresters,  published  in 
the  I'arl  Folio.  In  1808  thefirst  volume  of  his  Ornithology 
cd:  the  second  in  1810;  at  his  death,  in  Philadel- 


phia Aug.  2">.  1H3,  seven  volumes  had  been  published  ;  the 
eighth  and  ninth  were  edited  after  his  death  by  George 
Ord,  and  a  continuation  of  his  work  was  given  by  Charles 
Lucicn  Bonaparte  (Philadelphia,  4  vols.,  1825-33).  He 
was  buried  in  Old  Swedes'  churchyard  in  Philadelphia — in 
a  spot  where,  as  he  expressed  it, "  the  birds  might  sing  over 
his  grave."  His  poems  were  published  at  Paisley  in  1816, 
and  at  Belfast  in  1857,  and  his  statue  was  raised  at  Paisley 
in  1874.  (See  C.  Lucy  Brightwell,  Difficulties  Overcome, 
Scenet  in  the  Life  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist 
(London,  1860);  Allan  Park  Patton,  Alexander  Wilson  the 
Ornithologist,  a  Few  Chapter  of  hii  Life  (1863) ;  and  a  vol- 
ume of  verse,  prose  sketches,  notes,  etc.,  published  l)y  A.  B. 
Grosart,  Paisley,  1874.) 

Wilson  (ALLEN  B.),  b.  in  Central  New  York  in  1827: 
learned  the  trade  of  a  cabinet-maker.  In  1849,  at  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  he  built  a  shuttle  sewing-machine,  containing 
a  horizontal  table  to  sustain  the  material,  and  a  feeding 
device  consisting  of  two  plates,  between  which  the  mate- 
rial was  held,  but  not  rigidly.  One  plate  was  smooth  and 
stationary,  the  other  was  roughened  and  moved  forward, 
carrying  the  material  with  it  when  the  needle  was  out  of 
the  material,  and  back  while  the  needle  was  through  the 
material,  which  held  it  at  the  point  to  which  the  feed  had 
carried  it.  He  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  sewing-machine 
before  his  own.  A  description  of  this  machine  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Berkshire  Culturiit  Apr.  18,  1849.  This  was 
the  first  machine  by  which  an  endless  seam  could  be  sewed 
capable  of  being  turned  upon  any  curve  or  at  any  angle 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator  while  the  seam  was  being 
formed.  This  feed  he  improved  in  1850  by  giving  the 
roughened  bar  four  motions,  so  that  it  retreated  prepar- 
atory to  feeding  the  length  of  the  next  stitch  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  material,  permitting  it  to  remain  at  rest 
whether  the  needle  was  in  or  out.  This  feeding  device 
went  into  universal  use,  and  became,  without  substantial 
modification  or  change,  the  feeding  device  of  the  world  for 
all  kinds  of  machines  except  the  small  class,  which  fed  by 
the  needle.  In  1850,  Mr.  Wilson  also  invented  the  rotary 
hook  and  stationary  bobbin  of  the  "Wheeler  A  Wilson" 
sewing-machine,  by  which  was  obtained  a  double-thread 
machine  of  the  greatest  speed,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  power  and  waste  of  thread,  with  the  smallest  wear  of 
parts,  adapted  to  a  range  of  practical  articles  and  fabrics 
reaching  from  the  lightest  want  of  a  family  to  the  heaviest 
necessity  of  stitch  manufacture.  L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Wilson  (Sir  ARCHDALE),  BART.  OP  DELHI,  b.  at  Did- 
lington,  Norfolk,  England,  in  1803  ;  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  1819  as  an  officer  of 
artillery;  was  distinguished  at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore 
1825-26;  participated  in  the  Sikh  war  1848-49;  became 
colonel  1854 :  was  brigadier-general  of  artillery  at  Meerut 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  May,  1857 ;  was  the 
first  British  officer  to  encounter  the  mutineers  in  the  field, 


defeating  them  May  30-31 ;  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Delhi  field  force  under  Sir  Henry  Barnard ;  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  that  force  on  the  death  of  Barnard  in 
July;  maintained  his  position  before  Delhi  until  Sept.  14, 
when  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  after  six  days'  hard 
fighting  in  the  streets,  for  which  service  he  was  made  a 
baronet;  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  Parliament 
and  a  pension  of  £1000  from  the  East  India  Company  ;  was 
promoted  to  major-general  Sept.,  1857,  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral Mar.,  1858,  and  took  part  as  commander  of  the  Huval 
Horse  Artillery  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Lucknow,  1858, 
for  which  he  was  again  thanked  by  Parliament.  D.  in 
London  May  9,  1874. 

Wilson  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  England  in  1722;  became  an 
eminent  artist;  was  appointed  master-painter  to 'the  board 
of  trade  at  London  1773,  and  mndc  valuable  researches 
upon  electricity.  D.  in  London  June  6,  1788.  Author  of 
An  KHHIII/  on  Electricity  (174(1),  Observations  upon  Lii/htninij, 
etc.  (1773),  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  Conductor?  for 
Lii/hiiii'ni/,  <•'<•.  (1778),  and  various  papers  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Pkilot&phictU  Transactions  1753-72. 

Wilson  (Binn),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  James  (1742-98), 
b.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1777;  graduated  at  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege 1792;  studied  law;  became  president  judge  of  the 
co"irt  of  common  pleas  for  the  7th  circuit  1S02;  took 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1819;  was 
rector  of  St.  John'*  church,  Norristown,  Pa.,  1819-21; 
professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  General  Theolog- 
ical (Episcopal)  Seminary,  New  York,  1821-50,  and  emer- 
itus professor  from  1850  until  iiis  death,  in  New  York  City 
Apr.  14,  1859.  He  edited  his  father's  Works  (3  vols.,  1803- 
04),  Matthew  Bacon's  Abridgment  of  the  Lnw  (7  vols., 
1811-13),  and  wroti-  Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  Jli*hop  Wil- 
liam White  (1839  ;  2d  ed.  1856).  A  Memorial  (1864)  of  his 
life  was  prepared  by  W.  White  Bronson. 

Wilson  (BYRON),  IT.  S.  N.,  b.  July  7,  1836,  in  Xew 
York:  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857;  became 
lieutenant  in  1861,  commander  in  1872  ;  served  in  the  Rich- 
mond at  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf 
batteries,  and  highly  commended  in  official  dispatches. 

t  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Wilson  (CAROLINE  Fry),  b.  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Eng- 
land, in  1787  ;  edited  for  several  years  (1823  sen.)  an  edu- 
cational publication,  from  the  columns  of  which  she  issued 
separately  The  Listener  (2  vols.,  1832 ;  13th  ed.  1863),  which 
had  a  wide  circulation  both  in  England  and  America,  as 
well  as  some  later  religious  works,  Chrixt  onr  l-'.<-<n/if>fe  (3d 
ed.  1834),  Christ  our  Law  (1842),  and  The  Scripture  Mender's 
Guide  (16th  ed.  1849).  D.  in  1846.  Her  Autobiography, 
Letters,  and  Remains  (1848)  were  edited  by  her  husband. 

Wilson  (CHARLES  HENRY),  b.  in  England  in  1756: 
received  a  classical  education;  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
j  the  Inner  Temple ;  edited  the  Gazette :  was  for  several 
years  the  reporter  of  the  parliamentary  debates  ;  published 
translations  from  the  Icelandic,  Danish,  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  was  author  of  several  anecdotical  works.  D. 
in  London  in  1808. 

Wilson  (DANIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Spitalficlds,  England, 
July  2,  1778;  educated  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  became  vicar  of 
Chobham  1801,  curate  of  Worton  1803-09,  was  tutor  and 
vice-principal  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall  1807-12,  curate  of  St. 
John's  chapel.  Bloomsbury,  1812-24,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Islington,  1824-32,  and  lord  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  metro- 
politan of  India  from  Mar.  27,  1832,  until  his  death,  at 
Calcutta  Jan.  2,  1858.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
"  evangelical  school "  of  theology  and  opponent  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  and  administered  his  diocese  with 
great  energy  and  efficiency.  Author  of  several  volumes  of 
Sermons  and  Charges,  of  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tiiiniti/  (2  vols.,  1828-30;  4th  ed.  1860),  Lectures  MI  Con- 
firmation (lasted.  1861),  Lectiins  on  I'nlossiaiii  (1845:  3d 
ed.  1853),  and  various  other  works.  His  Life,  with  K.rtntct> 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence  (2  vols.,  I860),  was 
prepared  by  his  son-in-law  and  chaplain,  Rev.  Josiah 
Bateman. 

Wilson  (DANIEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  ISlfi  :  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  was  for  some  years 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland  : 
became  professor  of  history  and  English  literature  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Canada,  1853:  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  1859-60,  and  edited  for  several  years 
the  Canadian  Journal.  Author  of  Memorials  of  Kiliii- 
burnh  in  the  Olden  Time  (2  vols.,  1846-48),  Olircr  CromatU 
and  the  Protectorate  (1848),  The  A  r<'!i:< -olngii  <unl  I'rr-his- 
toric  Annals  of  Scotland  (1851.  with  200  illustrations;  en- 
larged ed.,  2  vols.,  1863),  Pre-histarlc  Man,  Researches  into 
the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
(2  vols'.,  1862;  revised  ed.  1865;  3d  ed.,  rewritten,  1876, 
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l »:::, 


with  numerous  illustrations),  Chnttertnn,  n 

Simla  f  IM'.'.h,  r,,/;/,,i,,,r/,,.  M  ;„;„,/  /.ink  f  l*7:'.i,  ami  >)„•,'„,, 
It',/,/  /7,, ,,-,,•«  i  L'd  ed.  1875),  a  volume  of  poems.  Dr.  Wil- 
son wrote  ili'-  elaborate  article  on  •'  Archeology  "  in  (ho  8th 

ed.  of  tin1  l:'ti'->/<  /"/>•'  'l"i   Itrit'initirn. 

Wilson  (KiiAsMi-s).  I1.  K.  S.,  I,,  hi  England  in  1809; 
studied  mc'licine;  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  an«l  |-h\-i 

iiln_'v  at  the  Middle-ex  Hospital  Molical  Bohoo), oonf  nltlng 

surgeon  In  St.  .1  nil n  V  Ilo-pital,  London,  it  fellow  l,y  el 
of  (lie  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons  1M::,  ami  il  member  of 
its  cnnncil  INTO:  .Have  .-[lecial  :>tlention  lo  di-c:isi  -  of  the 
skin,  in  which  branch  he  is  the  loading  English  authority  : 
founded  ill  iMi'.l  in  the  College  of  Surgeon-  a  inii-i-uni  :ind 
a  professorship  of  dermatology,  and  was  chosen  tho  fir«t 
occupant  of  that  ch:iir.  Author  of  /',-irrti,-,it  ,,„,/  >',, 

An"t<"'l'l  (  I  *->s  I.    '/'/"'    .\Hilt<>lll/»f'"    Vi«!'      !/,,,,;,,.,(    ^ifitrmof 

toman  Anatomy  ( 1842),  lii*:;i*r,,,ftl,,-. •*!.•;„  ,  I94t),  ffiallhy 

,V/-i'n  (isl.'ij,  History  i,f  ill,-  .l/;,/.//.-..-.,-   //„»,,;/„/  (IMS), 

Jt ii«/ '<•">•  i",  it*  fniif"-^.  l'ittlin!o</ifr  Hint  Ti-ftitrrifnt  (1S17), 
Oil  Sillihilis,  ('•iliititiitiiiii'il  miil  Ili-reilit'iry  (!S."i2).  7V,, 
Kantri-u  or  Til I/,-/*/,  /tilth  (IH61),  On  Food  at  a  Mi,n,< 
of  l'i-i'riiiii'"ii  "f  Disease  (1865),  nnd  other  professional 
works:  contributed  largely  to  medical  journals  and  to 
cyclopedia*,  and  edited  the  (Jn>t/ •(••rlii  J<>u;-u<i/  <>f  (\<tnneoun 
lit, illi  UK  .  Most  of  his.  works  have  been  reprinted,  and  had 
a  largo  circulation  in  tho  U.  S. 

Wilson  (Fi.miKxri:),  known  only  by  the  Latinized  form 
of  his  name  as  FI.ORKNTII:S  VOLUSENUS,  b.  near  Elgin, 
Mora\  shire.  Scotland,  about  1500;  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Aberdeen  and  Paris;  became  a  member  of  the 
household-  of  i  'nrdinals  Du  Bcllay  and  Sadolet,  master  of 
the  Latin  anil  Greek  school  at  Carpentras,  and  an  eminent 
scholar  and  Roman  Catholic  theologian.  I),  at  Vienno  in 
1,")[~.  Author  of  ''"limn  I'tiitio  quirilain  Theoliif/icd  a»K 
i  /',,,•,(/,,,  i-ii  'in  .\/iliiir!»mo»  dissecta  (Lyons,  1539), 
/;,•  .-I  U  I'M  i'  Ti-iini/iiit/itiite.  (1543;  several  times  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh,  the  best  edition  being  that  of  Thomas  Ruddi- 
inan,  1707),  and  Pnrmata  (London,  1619).  His  death  was 
commemorated  by  George  Buchanan  in  sonorous  Latin 
\  BI  cs.  and  a  Life  was  written  by  Dr.  Lettice. 

Wilson  (GKOHOE),  M.  D.,  brother  of  Daniel,  b.  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High 
School;  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ;  subsequently  pur- 
sued chemical  researches  under  Profs.  Christison  and 
(Jialiam;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  as  surgeon  1837, 
and  as  physician  1839,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
chemistry,  in  which  branch  he  became  lecturer  in  the 
extra-academical  school  of  Edinburgh  1840,  and  in  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Veterinary  College  1845;  was  a 
member  of  the  Maga  Club  and  president  of  the  Phys- 
ical Society,  and  was  director  of  the  Scottish  Industrial 
Museum  and  regius  professor  of  technology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  from  1855  until  his  death,  Nov.  22, 1859. 
Amid  great  physical  suffering,  protracted  through  many 
years,  he  cherished  an  ardent  love  of  science  and  of  litera- 
ture;  made  valuable  experimental  discoveries,  and  for  his 
eminent  personal  and  social  qualities  was  beloved  as  few 
men  have  been  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Author  of  the 
textbook  of  Chemistry  (1850)  in  Chambers's  "  Educational 
Course,"  of  Lives  of  Dalton,  Wollaston,  and  Boyle  in  tha 
Ilritish  Quarterly  Keriett,  The  Life  of  Henry  Carendinh, in- 
cluding Abstracts  of  hit  more  Important  Scientific  Pn/irrs, 
ami  a  Cr-itii-tit  Inifiiii-if  t'nfo  the  Claims  of  all  the  Allei/fd 
Discorerert  of  the  Composition  of  Water  (Cavendish  Society, 
iii..  London,  1851),  Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid  (1852),  Elec- 
trii'iti/  "ml  ilif  Kltrlrie  Teleyrnph  and  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Star,  (1852),  The  Gricrance  of  the  University  Tests  (1852), 
Rent-arches  on  Color- Illun lne»»  (1855),  The  fire  (ratfirui/* 
of  Knowledge  (1856),  The  Pi-ogress  of  the  Telegraph  (1859), 
and  posthumous  works,  /tch'gio  Chemici  (1862)  and  Conn- 
tets  of  an  Inralid  ( 1862).  He  left  unfinished  a  Memoir  of 
Edtrard  Forbes,  which  was  completed  by  Archibald  Geikie 
(1SIH).  He  contributed  to  periodicals  and  scientific  jour- 
nals many  articles  and  papers,  including  poetical  pieces  in 
/>'/,(, •/,•,, -,»,,,/'v  and  M'i'  /iiiffiin's  Magazines.  His  Memoir,  by 
his  sister.  Miss  Jessie  Aitken  Wilson  (1860),  is  a  work  of 
unusual  interest,  of  which  a  condensed  edition  appeared  in 
1866. 

Wilson  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Hathersage.  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1808;  became  a  merchant  at  Manchester:  took  an 
active  part  in  the  numerous  free-trade  and  other  radical 
and  political  agitations  of  that  city  :  became  a  member  of 
tho  council  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  Jan.,  In:!!),  its 
chairman  in  April  of  the  same  year,  and  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  its  management  for  the  ensuing  seven  years,  until 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  1846,  when  his  services  were 
acknowledged  bv  a  public  testimonial  of  £10,000.  He  was 
afterward  president  of  the  National  Reform  Union,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  electoral  matters  and  in  the  direction 


and  management  of  railways  an  I  t>  !>.  suddenly 

in  a  railway  train  near  Lireqwol  Dec.  i"i,  l-7n. 

\\ilson    i  Hi  MSI  i,    LI..U..   li.    at    r'.irimimlmin,  X.    II., 
I'Vb.   II',    I  ML'.      When  Kilt  ten  \iar-  old.  in  roti-c.jiifn 
the   i-\lreii,c  Iii-  parents,   he  wag  bound  iin  a|> 

._•  t'uriiicr  until  twenty -one  VIM 
a^e.      Alter   .-ervin^  out  hi-   tnll    time.   In  r   hU 

'•h-\  i-n  year- of  hard  Iftbor,  ID  addition  to  the  |.i  i'.  il,'/--  »f 
one  month's  sirhoolin^  in  a  year,  a  MI '  -w".    With 

this  he  coiiiineiii-cd  hi-  life  a-  a  (iceman,  t.ikin^  ii| 
n--i<li-M'-<-  in  NatirL,  Ma--.,  when-  !H'  « --.IT  alt'-r  Ined.  In 
1  -:;>',  he  \  i.-iie.l  \\  a-hin^ton,  where  hi"  first  -i^-ht  of  xlavcry 
and  the  iloiue-tii'  -ht\i-  Hade  produced  an  impre--ion  so 
joot'run  I  on  hi-  mind  that  he  made  a  solemn  resolve  to 
ili'.'itr  his  life  to  the  ea1  in.  In  l>|o  he 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  - 
legislature:  in  IMtand  I  *  I. '»  he  was  a  member  of  the  - 
senate:    in   l-l>  wa-  a  meinhi-r  oi    the  BBtttTDml    t  IB    •  tition 
of  the  Whig  party.     In  this  body,  on  the  nomination  of 
lien.  Taylor  on  a  platform  unpledged  a.-  v  ex- 

tension, he  openly  renounced  his  connection  with  th,  Whig 
|i aity.  and  gave  his  supjiort  to  the  Free-Soil  organi/a 
I  n  I  *>.~>0  ho  was  again  elected  to  the  State  senate,  and  was 
made  president  of  that  ln,.l\ .  He  fulled  of  an  cleetion  U 
governor  of  the  State  in  1H53,  but  two  years  after  he  wan 
chosen  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  pluee  of  Kdward 
Everett,  resigned.  To  thin  high  position  he  brought  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  country, 
a  sagacity  unequalled  in  cntiimiting  the  drift  of  popular 
sentiment,  a  vigorous,  earnest  eloquence,  a  firm  reliance 
upon  justice  and  truth  as  the  great  forces  of  action  in 
human  affairs,  and  that  intense  abhorrence  of  slavery  in 
all  its  forms  which  had  marked  his  whole  life.  When  hi* 
colleague,  Charles  Sumncr,  was  stricken  down  at  hi«  dc-k 
in  the  Senate  chamber  by  blows  from  a  bludgeon  in  the 
hands  of  a  Representative  of  South  Carolina,  ho  den  • 
the  outrage  in  terms  of  fitting  indignation,  although  threat- 
ened himself  with  personal  violence.  Challenged  to  mortal 
combat,  he  pronounced  the  duel  a  survival  of  barbarous 
ages,  but  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  himself 
whenever  and  wherever  assailed.  During  the  war  of  tho 
rebellion,  following  the  election  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  he  mani- 
fested some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  His 
name  is  associated  with  nearly  all  the  important  legis- 
lation of  the  period.  As  chairman  of  the  committ 
military  affairs  he  lifted  himself  to  the  level  of  the  great 
occasions  of  the  national  crisis.  Measures  of  the  greatest 
importance  relating  to  the  raising  and  equipment  of 
armies  were  reported  from  his  committee  with  surprising 
rapidity,  and  almost  all  were  passed  nearly  in  the  form 
reported.  At  the  close  of  the  snort  session  of  Congress  in 
the  summer  of  1861,  Gen.  Scott  said:  "Senator  Wilson  has 
done  more  work  in  this  short  session  than  all  the  chairmen 
of  the  military  committees  have  done  for  the  last  twenty 
years."  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  union,  conciliation,  and  reconstruction.  In  1*72 
he  was  elected  to  the  honorable  position  of  Vice- President 
of  the  U.  S.  In  the  "snatched  leisure"  of  the  last  years  of 
his  life  he  prepared  his  great  literary  work,  The  Kite  and 
Fall  of  the  Stare  Power,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished before  his  death,  the  third  and  last  being  left  nearly 
completed  in  manuscript.  Of  his  large  executive  ability, 
his  fidelity  to  his  convictions,  his  patriotism,  moral  and 
physical  courage,  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
wronged,  and  the  purity  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
there  is  no  divided  opinion  among  his  countrymen.  Hold- 
ing for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  positions  where  mer- 
cenary inducements  abounded,  he  kept  himself  spotless, 
and  left  the  world  as  poor  as  he  entered  it.  He  died  in  the 
Vice-President's  apartments  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
Nov.  22,  1875.  Jons  G.  WIIITTIKH. 

Wilson  (HENRY  Bnisrow),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1803  ;  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  of  which  his 
father,  Rev.  Harry  li.  Wilson, 'l).  I).  ( 1 774-1 S53),  was  a 
master  and  the  historian  ;  graduated  with  high  classical 
honors  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  1825  ;  became  a  fellow 
and  tutor  there;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  : 
Wai  ,.ne  of  tho  four  resident  tutors  at  Oxford  who  in  1*11 
issued  a  joint  protest  and  remonstrance  to  the  editor  of 
/',,,,(»  for  tlir  Tiiiii'i  on  account  of  their  Romanizing  inter- 
pretation of  the  XXXIX  Articles;  was  successively  B  select 
preacher,  public  examiner,  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
Bampton  lecturer  (1850)  at  Oxford  ;  became  vicar  of  Great 
Stoughton,  Huntingdonshire,  1851.  and  wa«  nno  of  tho 
seven  clergymen  of  tho  Church  of  England  who  in  li 
published  the  famous  volume  of  Essays  and  HerietM,  to 
which  his  contribution  wa«  an  essay  on  The  National 
Church  ;  was  tried  for  heresy  before  the  court  of  arches, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  suspension  from  his  benefice  1802, 
but  obtained  a  reversal  on  appeal  to  the  privy  council;  i* 
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questions. 


pamphlets 

,,       (HonAOE  HAYMAX),  F.  R.  S.,  b    in  London, 

En.'1-.nd  inlTSO:  educated  fur  the  medical  profession  :  went 
t  ,  fndi-i  in  l^us  as  assi.-tant  surgeon  in  the  Bengal  service 
„,•  ,|u.  Kast  India  Company:  gave  his  attention  to  cliem- 
i<trv:  obtained  an  a]  .....  hitmen,  in  the  Calcutta  nnnt  as 
uiiitul  to  Dr.  I.eydcn.  the  celebrated  Orientalist;  became 
may-muter  and  Bjoretoryi  applied  himself  with  great 

,|ili,;,.,  .....  I,,  the  stu.lv  of  Sanskrit  literature;  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  mi  the  death  of 
Dr  William  Hunter  1811  :  bci-amu  secretary  to  the  public 
instruction  committee  nt  Calcutta,  and  director  of  studies 
of  the  Hindoo  college  at  Benares  1819;  rendered  great 
service  in  encouraging  the  progress  of  education  among 
the  natives  of  Bengal,  and  in  stimulating  by  his  publica- 
tions the  cultivation  by  Europeans  of  Oriental  philology: 
was  a  great  favorite  in  Calcutta  society  for  his  musical 
skill  and  his  talents  as  an  amateur  actor;  received  on  sev- 
eral occasions  the  thanks  of  the  government  of  India  for 
reforms  in  the  coinage  and  other  public  services:  was  a 
trusted  counsellor  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  his- 
tory. customs,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  India;  returned 
to  Kiii'land  in  1832  to  occupy  the  lucrative  Bodcn  profes- 
sorship of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  University,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  over  several  distinguished  competitors;  was 
appointed  librarian  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  1836,  and  retained  both  offices  until 
his  death,  in  London  May  8,  I860.  He  married  in  1832  a 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  actress,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
soon  afterward  became  a  director  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Among  his  numerous  works  were  a  Sanskrit  and 
Km'ilisk  Dictionary  (Calcutta,  1819;  2d  ed.,  enlarged,  Lon- 
don, 1832),  a  Sanskrit  Grammar  (1841  ;  2d  ed.,  Oxford, 
1847),  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  and 
other  Articles  illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of 


the  Antiquities  and  Coins  of  Afghanistan  (1841),  A  Sketch 
of  the  ReUnions  Sects  of  the  Hindus  (Calcutta,  1840),  A 
Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Rerenue  Terms,  etc.,  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  Bengali,  Uriya,  Martlii, 
Guzurathi,  Teliiyu,  Karnata,  Tamil,  Malaynlam,  and  other 
Lmii/nages  (1855),  and  many  translations  in  verse  or  prose 
of  classical  works  from  the  Sanskrit,  including  The  Megha- 
Duta,  or  Cloud  Messenger  (1813  ;  new  ed.,  with  vocabulary, 
1869),  Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus  (Cal- 
cutta, 3  vols.,  1827;  2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1835),  the  Vishnn 
Parana  (1840;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1867-70),  and  The  Rig- 
Veda  Sanhita  (3  vols.,  1850-57),  comprising  about  one- 
half  of  the  hymns  of  that  ancient  collection.  A  collective 
edition  of  his  miscellaneous  Works,  in  17  vols.,  has  been 
commenced  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Keinhold  Rost  and 
Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  of  which  11  vols.  appeared  1864-70. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wilson  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  near  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland, 
in  1742;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  Edinburgh;  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  1766; 
was  a  tutor  in  the  College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia  ; 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Dickinson ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1768  ;  practised  at  Reading,  Carlisle,  and  An- 
napolis, Md. ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  provin- 
cial convention  1774,  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  1775- 
77,  and  again  1782-83  and  1785-87;  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  on 
political  questions;  was  commissioned  a  colonel  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  but  did  not  serve  in  the  field ;  settled 
at  Philadelphia  1778;  was  advocate-general  of  France  in 
the  U.  S.  1779-83;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  Federal  Constitution  1787,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  which  ratified  it,  and  of  the  convention  which 
amended  the  State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790  ; 
was  appointed  in  Sept.,  1789,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  became  in  1790  the  first  professor 
of  law  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  D.  at  Edcnton, 
N.  C.,  Aug.  28,  1798.  His  Works  (3  vols.,  1803-04),  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  legal  lectures,  speeches,  and  orations, 
were  edited  by  his  son,  Bird  Wilson. 

Wilson  (JAMES),  brother  of  Prof.  John  (1785-1854),  b. 
at  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1795;  studied  but  never  practised 
law;  travelled  on  the  Continent  in  1816, 1819,  and  1820-21  ; 
settled  at  Woodville,  near  Edinburgh,  1824,  and  d.  there 
May  18,  1856.  Author  of  lUuttralmu  nf  Xoolnaii  (9  parts, 
1826-32),  A  Treatise  on  Insects  (1835),  The  Natural  Ilis- 
tufii  <>f  Quadrupeds  and  Whales  (1838),  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Fishes  (1838),  The  Natural  History  of  Birds  (1839), 


A  Voyni/r  round  the  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  hies  (2 
vols.,  1842),  and  ItlnKti'iitions  of  Scripture,  by  an  Animni 
I'ainti-r:  aided  Hugh  Murray  in  his  works  on  Africa, 
North  America,  and  India,  and  Patrick  Frascr  Tytlcr  in 
his  Progress  nf  Discovery  on  the  Northern  Coasts  of  Amer- 
ica (1S32):  was  joint  author  with  James  Duncan  of  Knt»- 
moloi/in  Kdinrnsis  (1S34);  contributed  largely  to  fllack- 
wood  and  the  quarterly  reviews,  and  wrote  the  articles  on 
natural  history  in  the  7th  and  8th  eds.  of  the  Eaci/i-lopa  din 
llritaunicn,  to  which  he  also  contributed  a  biography  of 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes.  His  Memoirs  (1859)  were  written 
by  James  Hamilton,  D.  D. 

Wilson  (JAMES),  b.  at  Hawick,  Roxburghshire.  Scot- 
land, June  3,  1805;  was  for  a  time  a  hatter,  and  sulisc,- 
qucntlv  a  tradesman  at  Hawick,  London,  and  Newcastle, 
in  which  business  he  repeatedly  failed;  founded  at  Lon- 
don in  1843  the  Economist  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  for 


many  years  chief  editor  and  sole  proprietor;  was  elected 
to  Parliament  1S47,  1852,  and  1857;  was  secretary  to  t! 


the 


board  of  control  1848-52,  financial  secretary  to  the  treas- 
ury 1852-56 :  became  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade 

1859,  but  in  the  same  year  accepted  the  position  of  finan- 
cial member  of  the  council  of  India ;  sailed  for  Calcutta 
Oct.  20.  1859,  and  after  a  brief  but  eminently  successful 
administration  of  Indian  finances,  d.  at  Calcutta  Aug.  11, 

1860.  His  statue  has  been  erected  in  that  city.     Author 
of  The  Influence  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1839),  The  Fluctuntioni 
of  Currency  (1840),  Capital,  Currency,  and  /tanking  (1847), 
and  other  works  on  political  economy,  of  which  science  he 
was  one  of  the  ablest  modern  expositors. 

Wilson  (JAMES  F.),  b.  at  Newark,  0.,  Oct.  19,  1828; 
received  a  good  education,  and  studied  law ;  settled  in 
Iowa  1853  ;  was  elected  to  the  convention  for  revising  the 
State  constitution  1856;  sat  in  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture; was  president  of  the  senate  1861  ;  was  a  member  of 
Congress  1861-69,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  and  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Prcs.  Johnson,  and  in  1869  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner for  the  Pacific  R.  R. 

Wilson  (JAMES  GRANT),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
1832;  came  to  America  in  infancy  with  his  father,  William 
Wilson  (1801-60);  served  in  the  civil  war  in  the  South- 
west under  Gens.  Grant  and  Banks.  Prior  to  1861  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  book  business  with  his  father  in  Chi- 
cago :  removed  to  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Au- 
thor of  Illinois  Officers  in  the  Rebellion  (1863),  Life  of 
Gen.  Grant  (1868),  Mr.  Secretary  PI-/H/S  anil  his  /Hun/ 
(1869),  Lift  and  Letters  of  Fitz  Greene  IlitUci-k  (1869), 
Sketches  of  Illustrious  Soldiers,  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scot- 
land, History  of  Chicago,  etc. 

Wilson  (JAMES  HARRISON),  b.  in  Illinois  about  1838; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1860;  became  first  lieutenant  of 
topographical  engineers  Sept.  9,  1861,  and  captain  May  7, 
1863;  served  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition  and  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  for  which  he  was  brovetted  major 
Apr.  11, 1862;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClellan  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam :  became  staff  lieutenant-colonel 
of  volunteers  Nov.  S,  1862 ;  was  assistant  engineer  and  in- 
spector-general of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg;  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Oct.  31 ;  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  IT.  S.  A. 
Nov.  24,  1863,  for  gallantry  at  Chattanooga:  commanded 
the  3d  cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  May 
to  Aug.,  1864;  was  brevetted  colonel  May  5  for  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness ;  took  part  in  the  ensuing  battles  of  that 
campaign,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Aug.  and  Sept., 
1864;  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Oct.,  1864,  to  July,  1865;  took  part  in  (icn. 
Thomas's  campaign  in  Tennessee,  being  distinguished  at 
the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  in  a  cavalry 
raid  into  Alabama  and  Georgia  Mar.  and  Apr.,  1865;  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major  general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  13, 
1865,  for  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  the  capture  of  pelma, 
Ala.,  respectively;  took  Montgomery,  Columbus,  and  Ma- 
con;  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  Apr.  20;  cap- 
tured Jefferson  Davis  May  10,  1865;  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  35th  Infantry  July  28,  1866;  left  the  army  Dec. 
31,  1870,  and  has  since  been  engaged  upon  railroad  enter- 
prises in  the  Western  States,  having  his  residence  in  New 
York  City.  Author  of  many  articles  in  the  best  periodi- 
cals of  the  day. 

Wilson  (JAMES  PATRIOT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lewes,  Sussex 
co.,  Del.,  in  1769  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1788;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1790;  studied  the- 
ology, and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
Philadelphia  from  1806  until  his  death,  in  Bucks  co..  Pa., 
Dee.  9,  1830.  Author  of  Lectures  on  the  Parables  (1*1°). 
An  Eauy  Introduction  to  Hebrew  (1812),  Common  Objections 
In  Christianity  (1829),  The  Primitive  Government  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  etc.  (1833),  and  other  works. 


1  »:;: 


Wilson  (Joiix),  li.  nt  Wind«or.  England,  in  1.1  vs.  thirl 
Bon  of  William  Wilson,  l>.  1).,  prcl>eiidarv  of  St.  I'aiil'-. 
of  Rochc-tcr,  and  (if  Windsor,  and  rector  df  Clitf,  in  Kent. 
who  had  been  i>hii|iltiin  to  Edmund  (irindall.  nrchhi.hop 
nl  Canterbury,  and  married  one  of  his  nieces.  ;.n<l  gnin  I 

nephew  of  Sir  Tlioma-  Wil-'m.  -,  r-relai  v  ot  'slate  i.,  (> M 

Elu.ihcth:  educated  nt  Hi. .11  Sdio.d  i  IMS-1.601),  wl« 

was  ehusun  to  mnku  n  Latin  oration  on  th -.M-i..n  of  tho 

visit  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  duke  of  lluon:  .1, 
tend  Kind's  College,  < 'iiinbridgi-,  \IW>  ;  graduated  about 
llilMi;  obtained  a  fellowship;  studied  law  three  years  at 
nnc  of  the  inns  of  court;  took  orders  in  the  Chnn-h  of 
England  ;  Ijecaino  conspicuous  for  his,  Puritanical  leanings, 
derived  from  his  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Aim"  and  Kichard  Rogers  of  Wethcrslield  :  was  eha|ilain 
to  Lady  Scudamoro  and  in  other  distinguished  families 
prea<-licd  successively  at  Mortlake.  Henley.  HumMcd,  Stoke, 
Clare,  and  CandUh ;  was  for  some  years  minister  of  Sud- 
bury,  Essex,  where  ho  was  several  timed  suspended  or 
silcnced  by  tho  bishop's  court,  and  was  befriended  by 
Robert  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  :  married  Elizabeth  (d.  1(159), 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Mansfield,  surveyor  to  Queen  Eliaa- 
hetli,  and  master  of  the  Minorics,  a  relative  of  Dr.  John 
D<el,  tlit!  "  Docalogist ;"  took  part  in  tho  project  of  the 
eolimi/.ation  of  Massachusetts;  embarked  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Apr.  8,  1630,  in  the  grout  fleet  with  Winthrop  and 
hi.  Mtoowtea  of  the  UaMMhanttl  Company:  landed  ai 
Salrm  Juno  12;  removed  soon  afterward  to  (  harlestown, 
where  he  preached  under  a  tree,  and  instituted  (July  30) 
what  was  afterward  tho  first  church  of  Boston,  consisting 
of  himself,  (Jov.  Winthrop,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Dcpiity- 
<;.>\.  Thiimas  Dudley;  was  ordained  "teacher"  of  that 
church  Aug.  27  by  imposition  of  hands  of  tho  members 
thereof;  -sailed  for  England  Apr.  1,  1631,  returning  May 
20,  1632;  took  the  freeman's  oath  July  3;  was  ordained 
••pastor"  of  the  church  Nov.  22,  1632:  visited  England 
again  in  tho  autumn  of  1634,  returning  with  his  wife  Oct. 
:'..  1 1!35,  along  with  tho  celebrated  Hugh  Peters  ;  took  a 
prominent  part  in  tho  Antinomian  controversy  as  tho  ehief 
ally  of  (Jov.  Winthrop  against  tho  party  headed  by  Wheel- 
wright and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  ;  was  chaplain  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts forces  sent  to  Connecticut  against  the  Pequots 
ir.:;r>,  for  which  service  he  afterward  received  a  grant  of 
l';"  i  acres  of  land  in  the  present  town  of  Quincy ;  accom- 
panied the  "apostle"  John  Eliot  on  his  visit  to  the  Indian 
<  nients,  and  labored  for  their  interests;  lost  his  col- 
leagues Cotton  (1652)  and  Norton  (11)63);  was  noted  for 
benevolence,  hospitality,  and  readiness  in  improvising 
\  ei-si's,  being  esteemed  by  Mather  "  the  greatest  anagram- 
ni  it  1st  since  the  days  of  Adam."  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  7,  1667. 
liiographies  were  written  by  Cotton  Mather  in  his  Maynalia 
(1702)  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  McClure  in  the  Lira  of  Ike 
Chief  Fathers  of  New  Knnland  (6  vols.,  1846  ttij.).  Poeti- 
cal epitaphs  on  Mr.  Wilson  were  written  by  Jonathan  Mit- 
chell, Cotton  Mather,  and  others.  He  published  in  England 
a  theological  treatise,  .Some  Helps  In  Faith  (1625) ;  a  poem, 
['•<  minis  Deliverances  of  the  Emjlish  Nation  (1626  :  new  ed., 
Boston,  1680) ;  a  Latin  poem  to  the  memory  of  John  Har- 
vard ;  and  a  tract,  The  Day  lireakiny,  if  not  the  San  Rising, 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  fttdiant  in  New  England  (1647  ;  now 
ed.,  New  York,  1865),  besides  many  other  occasional  pro- 
ductions, the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. — His  son  Jonx, 
b.  in  Sudbury,  England,  in  July,  1621;  graduated  in  the 
first  class  at  Harvard  1642  ;  was  two  years  colleague  with 
Richard  Mather  nt  Dorchester;  married  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  and  was  pastor  of  Mcdfield  above 
forty  years,  until  his  death,  Aug.  23,  1691. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wilson  (JonN),  more  generally  known  by  his  pseudo- 
nym CHRISTOPHER  NORTH,  b.  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  May  19, 
1785 ;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Ox- 
ford, where  he  won  the  Nowdcgate  prize  for  English  poetry 
in  1803  by  a  poein  on  The  Study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture,  and  graduated  in  1807.  In  1808  he  bought 
the  estate  of  Elleray,  on  Lake  Windermere,  in  Westmore- 
land, where  he  lived  in  intimate  intercourse  with  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  published  in  1812  the 
poem  The  hie  of  Palms.  In  1815  he  sold  Elleray.  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  published  in 
1816  the  dramatic  poem,  The  City  of  the  Plague  ;  becamo 
one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
1  'minded  in  1817,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  morals  in 
ISL'II  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  preference  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  In  1822hepublished£i'(/Ar»<inrf.VA(i*.ir» 
../'  Smllixh  /,./'.•  ;  in  1823,  The  Trial*  of  Margaret  Lindsay  ; 
in  1824,  The  Foresters;  in  1841,  Ei»ay  on  the  denial  and 
Character  of  Ttnnis ;  but  his  most  popular  productions 
wore  his  contributions  to  fllacktrood'n  Magazine  under  tho 
pseudonym  of  "  Christopher  North  :"  Xoctes  Ambrnsianie 
(1822-35),  Dies  Doreales,  or  Christopher  under  Ciuiras 
(1849-52),  etc.  In  1851  he  resigned  his  chair  at  the  uni- 


versity, and  d.  in  Edinburgh  Apr.  3,  1*54.     A  collected 

c'lih'.n  of  bin  works  has   been  i.iibli-hrd  in  12  t,,l».  i 
-'.n  in  law.  I'rof.  r'crrier:  hi<  Lift  ban  been  written  I 
daughter.  Mr-.  <i.,rdon,  in  L'  volii. ;  and  a  brume  statue  of 
him  has  1,,-eii  rui-ed  in  Edinburgh. 

Uilson  i.loiiv,.  D.  D.,  b.  in  Scotland  about  1800;  wan 
for  many  \e,  n.irv  of  llic  r'ree  Chuicl, 

t  Bomber,  Indii 


-  v'.i-..  i -IT  i.  ri,r  /;, 

••'      1848    .   riii.i     Pfc     //    . 

/""'''•"'•    ''"    H'-  Ili-  -on.   \M,HKW,  b. 

in  liomhay  about  1835;  wan  employed   by  the  Ensi    India 
Company:   visited  China;  travelled  in  Wc,l,.rri  Tl.ii,. 
•  diltingllilhed  pr..le--.,r  in  England,  ami  author  of  The 
"•«*  Army,  a  narrative  of  the  sup|,n---i..n  of  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion  in  China,  and  of   The  .!/, 
(1875),  an  account  of  hit  travels  in  the  Himalayas,  which 
first  appeared  in  Rlackaood's  Magazine. 

Wilson  (Jonx),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1S02;  be- 
came a  printer  and  publisher  at  Boston,  Mass..  1843,  and 
was  noted  for  the  carefulness  and  elegance  of  tho  pi 
lions  of  his  press.     D.  at  Boston  Aug.  3,  186R.     Author  of 

,V.  ,,),/»,-,    1',-oo/s  nn,l  Scripture    Illiutrntions  ,,f  I'uitnrian- 
ism  (1833),  The  Concessions  of  Triaitariau,  MSI'J),  .1     , 
tiie  on  Grammatical  Pnncl,i,,<i,:,,  <l«ll..  '/'/,.    / 
1'iiiirtuation  (1856),  and  I'nilarian  Principles  toniirin 
Trinitarian  Testimonies  (1855). 

Wilson  (Joux),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1808 ;  came  to  the  U.S. 
in  childhood;  settled  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  was  for  many 
years  a  clerk  in  tho  post-office  and  treasury  departs 
was  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  1852-56,  third 
auditor  of  the  treasury  several  years  from  1864;  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  railroad  business  in  Illinois,  but  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Washington,  where  he  pra-ti-ed  as  an 
attorney  until  his  death,  in  Jan.,  1S6B. — His  brother,  Josi ni 
S.,  was  successively  messenger  and  clerk  in  the  treasury 
department ;  becamo  on  tho  organization  of  tho  interior 
department  chief  clerk  of  tho  general  land-office,  of  which 
ho  was  appointed  commissioner  1860,  and  again  1866.  D. 
at  Washington  about  1871. 

Wilson  (Jons  0.),  b.  at  New  Leeds,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  in 
1809;  became  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  subsequently  a 
minister  of  the  so-called  "Church  of  God,"  tho  peculiar 
views  of  which  in  regard  to  prophecy  and  tho  "  second  ad- 
vent "he  expounded  in  various  periodicals,  especially  in 
the  Hontiletic  Magazine  and  Repository  of  Pastoral  Thtol- 
"fl.'l  (1843- 44),  founded  and  conducted  by  him,  and  pub- 
lished Discourses  on  Prophecy  (1850),  A  Vtndieation  'if  the 
Scheme  of  Redemption  (1858),  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
on  Various  ffnhjects  (1860),  The  Gospel  of  the  Epiphany, 
and  The  Rraneh  of  David  (1867). 

Wilson  (Jons  LEIGHTO*),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Sumter  district, 
S.  C.,  in  1809;  graduated  at  Union  College  1X29;  studied 
theology  at  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  went  as  a  missionary  to  Africa 
1833  ;  labored  eight  years  at  Cape  Palraas  and  twelve  years 
at  Gaboon  ;  repeatedly  visited  all  parts  of  the  coast ;  mas- 
tered and  reduced  to  writing  the  Grebo  and  Mpongwo  lan- 
guages, translating  into  them  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
composing  grammars  and  dictionaries:  and  on  his  return 
to  the  U.  S.  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Author  of  Western  Africa, 
its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  (1856),  and  of  various 
tracts  on  Africa,  and  has  contributed  papers  to  the  //././/- 
otheen  Sacra  and  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society. 

Wilson  I.I.IHV  MACKAY),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1775; 
was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Berwick  Advertiser.  I),  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed  Oct.  2,  1835.  Ho  was  the  editor  nnd 
principal  author  of  an  important  work,  of  which  150,000 
copies  have  been  sold — Tales  of  the  Rorders,  Historical, 
Traditionary,  and  fmaginatire  (6  vols.,  1835-40),  intended 
as  a  companion  to  the  Warertcy  Norefs.  The  last  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  hv  Alexander  Leighton,  appeared  in 
24  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1869). 

Wilson  (PETER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Banff,  in  the  N.  of  Scot 
land,  Nov.  23,  1746;  pursued  his  studies  in  tho  Univcmity 
of  Aberdeen,  devoting  himself  especially  to  classical  litera- 
ture; removed  to  Now  York  in  1763,  where  he  began  his 
labors  as  teacher;  was  soon  called  to  be  principal  of  lluck- 
ensack  Academy:  in  1775  threw  himself  with  teal  into  the 
measures  leading  to  the  Revolution  and  the  independence 
of  the  colonies:  from  1777  to  1783  served  in  the  Now  Jersey 
legislature:  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  to  revise  and 
compile  the  laws  of  his  adopted  State,  which  work  he  satis- 
factorily completed:  in  1789  WM  elected  professor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  College,  New 
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York:  resigned  in  1792,  »nd  became  principal  of  Erasmus 
Hall,  FlaHmsb,  Long  Island;  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Union  College  1791!;  was  recalled  in  1797  to  Columbia 
College  as  professor  of  (ireek  and  Latin  and  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  which  office  he  retained  till  1830,  when 
ho  retired  on  a  liberal  pension  from  the  trustees.  Pub- 
lished treatises  en  Latin  Protody  (New  York,  1810),  Greek 
1',-nsod,/  (IS17),  an  edition  of  Sallust,  Longinus,  the  Greek 
Tc-tauieiit.  and  a  revision  of  Adam's  Jloman  Antiquities 
(ISL'll).  D.  Aug.  1,  1825.  H.  DIUSLKR. 

Wilson  (UK-HARP),  b.  in  Montgomeryshire,  England, 
in  1713  or  1714;  painted  portraits  in  London;  went  in  1749 
t  .  Koine,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Joseph  Vernet. 
and  changed  from  portraits  to  landscapes;  returned  in  1755 
to  London  ;  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  for  several  years  its  librarian.  D.  at  Llanferras, 
Denbighshire,  in  1782".  Among  his  most  celebrated  pictures 
are  J>>  «'/•>"  '>'"«  »/'  Niobe't  Children,  View  of  Baiie,  Carnar- 
von Cuttle,  I'tntbroke  Cattle,  etc. 

Wilson  (ROBERT  AXDEBSOX),  b.  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
in  1812;  resided  some  years  in  California,  where  he  was  a 
judge  in  the  Sacramento  mining  district  1851-54;  trav- 
elled in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  was  for  some 
years  a  clerk  in  the  state  department  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Author  of  Mexico  find  its  Religion  (1855)  and  of  A  New 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (1859),  in  which  he  pro- 
nounces most  of  the  accounts  of  the  conquest  heretofore 
received  to  be  unreliable,  and  that  the  boasted  civilization 
of  the  Aztecs  was  a  myth. 

Wilson  (Sir  ROBERT  THOMAS),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  in 
Bloomsbury,  London,  England,  in  1777;  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Winchester  schools,  and  had  commenced 
the  study  of  law  when  he  received  from  the  duke  of  York 
a  commission  in  the  army ;  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  1793-94;  was  on  the  staff  in  Ireland 
during  the  rebellion  of  1798;  served  in  Holland  1799,  in 
Egypt  under  Abercromby  1800 ;  accompanied  Sir  D.  Baird 
to  Brazil  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1805  ;  went  with 
Lord  Hutchinson  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  allied  armies  on 
the  Russian  frontier  1806-07;  served  in  Portugal  and  Spain 
1808-10,  in  command  of  the  Lusitanian  Legion,  and  after- 
ward of  a  Spanish  brigade;  was  British  military  corre- 
spondent at  the  Russian  head-quarters  during  the  memo- 
rable campaign  in  Germany  and  France  1812-14;  received 
decorations  from  the  allied  emperors;  aided  in  eifecting 
the  escape  of  Count  Lavalette  at  Paris  Jan.,  1815  ;  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  prince  regent  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  Queen  Caroline  ;  was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  the 
army  1821,  but  was  indemnified  by  a  public  subscription, 
and  a  few  years  later  was  restored  to  his  rank;  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  a  Liberal  1818-31 ;  attained  the  full  rank  of 
general  1841,  and  was  governor  of  Gibraltar  1842-49.  D. 
in  London  May  9,  1849.  Author  of  A  History  of  the  flrit- 
ifh  Expedition  to  Er/i/pt  (1802),  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  the  Military  Force  of  Britain  (1804),  A  Sketch  of 
the  Cnmpnigai  in  Poland  in  1806-07  (1810),  A  Sketch  of 
the  Military  ami  Political  Power  of  Russia  (1817),  and 
translated  Regnier's  Account  of  the  Campaign  in  Eqypt 
(1802).  Since  his  death  have  appeared  his  Narrative  of 
Events  during  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  Jlona- 
parte  and  the  Jietreat  of  the  French  Army  (1860),  and  his 
Private  Diary  of  Travels,  Personal  Services,  and  Public 
Events  during  Missions  and  Employment  with  the  European 
Armies  in  the  Campaigns  of  1812-1S-14,  from  the  Invasion 
of  Russia  to  the  Capture  of  Paris  (2  vols.,  1861),  both 
edited  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  Rev.  Herbert  Ran- 
dolph, who  also  published  a  Life  (2  vols.,  1863)  prepared 
from  autobiographical  memoirs,  journals,  and  correspond- 
ence. 

Wilson  (SAMUEL  FARMER),  b.  in  New  York  in  1805  ; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1822  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar;  wrote  about  1830  a  small  History  of  the 
American  Revolution  (new  ed.  1869),  which  has  been  often 
reprinted;  settled  in  New  Orleans  as  a  lawyer;  became 
editor  of  the  True  Delta  in  conjunction  with  William 
Walker,  and  was  subsequently  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Picayune. 

Wilson  (THEODORE  D.),  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  11, 
1840 ;  served  his  apprenticeship  as  shipwright  at  the  navy- 
yard,  Brooklyn  ;  served  for  three  months  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  with  the  13th  N.  Y.  S.  M.  as  a  non-com- 
missioned officer ;  on  the  return  of  the  regiment  was  ap- 
pointed a  carpenter  in  the  navy ;  served  about  two  years 
afloat;  was  in  the  fight  with  the  Merrimack  in  Hampton 
Roads ;  was  ordered  to  duty  with  Rear-Admiral  F.  II. 
Gregory  in  1863  as  an  inspector  of  the  building  and 
repairing  of  vessels  in  private  establishments  in  New 
York  and  vicinity;  was  examined  for,  passed,  and  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  naval  constructor  May  17,  1866; 
served  as  such  in  the  navy-yards  at  Pensacola,  Philadel- 


phia, and  Washington  ;  served  four  years  as  instructor  in 
naval  architecture  and  shipbuilding  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy;  promoted  to  naval  constructor  July  1.  1873- 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  of  England. 
Author  of  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  l'>'«<-ti<-<il,  us«,l  :ls 
a  textbook  at  the  Naval  School  and  by  the  profession  in 
this  country  generally. 

Wilson  (Sir  THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  nt  Stroby,  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  about  1524,  son  of  Thomas  Wilson  bv  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Comberworth  ;  educated  at 
Eton  under  the  celebrated  Udal ;  was  sent  on  an  Eton 
scholarship  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  grad- 
uated 1546;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  be- 
came tutor  to  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  sons  of  tho 
duke  of  Suifolk  by  Mary,  tho  ex-queen  of  France,  both  of 
whom,  however,  soon  died  ;  wrote  the  biographies  of  his 
pupils  in  a  rare  Latin  volume,  Vita  et  Obittts  Dttorum 
Fratrnm  Shtffolcenaium  ffenrici  et  Cnroli  Ilrandoni  l)t"-um 
illimlrissiniortnn,  Duabus  Eriistolis  explicate,  «ililinitni'  !•'/>!- 
tnphia,  etc,  (1551);  published  T/ie  Jtnlc  of  llfuson,  cnn- 
t>  tntpiij  the  Arte  of  Logique  set  forth  in.  Englishe  (1551  ;  9th 
cd.  1580),  and  The  Artc  of  Rhetvrike  for  I/it-  Vse  of  all 
Sitche  aft  fire  Htiidions  of  Eloquence,  sette  forthe  in  EntjUfthe 
(1553;  9th  ed.  1585),  said  to  be  the  first  critical  treatises  on 
logic  and  rhetoric  in  English,  and  incidentally  to  give  the 
author  a  title  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  English  philology, 
the  latter  work  having  been  referred  to  by  Shakspearc,  and 
having  exerted  a  powerful  influence  to  purify  the  English 
language  from  foreign  idioms  ;  withdrew  to  the  Continent 
on  the  accession  of  Mary  1553  ;  took  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
at  the  University  of  Ferrara;  was  imprisoned  by  the  In- 
quisition at  Rome  on  charges  said  to  have  been  based  on 
his  published  works;  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  obtained  his 
liberty  at  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  1555,  when  the 
populace  broke  open  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition ;  returned 
to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  became  private  secretary  1558,  acting  also  as  her  in- 
structor in  various  branches  of  learning;  was  made  master 
of  requests  and  master  of  St.  Katherinp's  Hospital,  near 
tho  Tower  ;  published  a  translation  of  The  Three  Oratinus 
of  Demosthenes,  Chief  Orator  amony  the  Grecians,  iit  Furor 
of  the  Ohfntltians,  with  those  his  fotrer  Oration*  fn/ninst 
King  Philip  of  Macedon  (1570  ;  2d  ed.  1572),  a  work  which 
greatly  pleased  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  obvious  analogies 
it  suggested  between  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain;  issued  A  Discourse  upon  Usni'tj  /<//  //-</y  i>f  Dialogue 
and  Orations  (1572;  3d  ed.  1584)  ;  went  as  ambassador  to 
tho  Netherlands  1576;  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as 
secretary  of  state  and  colleague  of  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham  1577,  and  became  dean  of  Durham  1579.  D.  in  Lon- 
don June  16,  1581.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Winter  of  Lidney,  Gloucestershire,  and  left  a  son, 
Nicholas,  and  two  daughters.  Many  facts  concerning  him 
may  be  found  in  Strype's  Annals,  apparently  based  upon 
MS.  documents.  POUTER  C.  liuss. 

Wilson  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Burton,  Cheshire, 
England,  in  1663;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  became  curate  of 
Winwick,  Lancashire,  1086,  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl 
of  Derby  1692 ;  travelled  with  that  nobleman's  son.  Lord 
Strange,  on  the  Continent  1694-97,  and  was  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man  fifty-seven  years,  from  Jan.  16,1698,  until  his 
death,  Mar.  7,  1755.  He  was  "held  in  the  most  exalted 
reputation  for  apostolic  piety  and  unquenchable  zeal  in 
good  works,"  and  is  even  yet  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  Ruskin,  and  their  followers  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  their  doctrine  of  "sweetness  and  light."  Au- 
thor of  The  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianiti/  (1699), 
in  English  and  Manx  (being  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
language  of  the  Isle  of  Man),  Short  mul  I'lniu  fiistrnrtione 
for  the  better  Understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1736), 
The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Christianity  nm>/''  /nut]  to 
the  Meanest  Capacities,  or  an  Essay  towards  an  Inxti-m-tion 
for  the  Indians  (1740),  Sacra  Prirata  (1800).  several  vol- 
umes of  Sermons,  and  other  treatises.  His  Worts  (Hath, 
2  vols.,  1781)  were  edited  with  a  Life  by  Rev.  C.  Crutwoll. 
Wilson  (THOMAS  B.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
about  1800 ;  received  an  academical  education ;  studied 
medicine,  which  he  practised  in  Philadelphia,  accumulat- 
ing a  handsome  fortune;  became  eminent  as  a  zoologist; 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  president,  and  to 
which  he  was  a  munificent  benefactor,  its  library  and  its 
splendid  collection  of  birds  being  niainlv  his  gift.  D.  at 
Newark,  Del.,  JIar.  15,  1865. 

Wilson  (WALTER),  b.  in  England  in  1781 ;  studied  law 
at  the  Inner  Temple:  became  a  bookseller  in  London,  where 
he  accumulated  a  fortune,  and  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  Bath,  where  he  d.  in  1847.  Author  of  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and  Meet- 
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I'M'/-  Httnut-H  in   f.oil'fitn,  ]VintutinHtt-r,  ntiil  Smithim rl. -.  iilt-lmt- 

iit'i  tin-  I. '»••'»  <>f  tli' it-  Minint'f-H,  /'i-ttiti  tlf   /,'/*<•  »i'  Jfcnton 

f',n-inir>/  t"  'If  l'i-i-x''iit  7'itin  ,  mill  mi  .\/ifi'-n'ti  ,-  "n  flit'  Orit/iii, 

I'l-.l,/,-!'**,   lltlll    I'l-'-rtl-nt   StUtf   t'f    I'ltl-IHtt'ltltitll   ill    /ll'll'lt/l     I    1,1111 

(Inn.   1  vol.--..   ISdS-1  I  ),  uinl   timoin  nf  tin:  I. in    ««</ 
of  limu'l  ll.fi.e  (3  vola.,  ls:iih. 

W  ilson  (  WILLIAM),  I.,  in  Perthshire.  Se'.tland,  in  1S01 ; 
was  editor  of  the  Dundee  lt,ri,n-  d*:.'!  L':;i  ami  of  the 
Litn-iii-i/  <>/>'"  ( ISL'1).  for  which  he  wrote  many  poem.- ;  re 
sided  afterward  in  Edinburgh  as  a  writer  for  the  |nv-- ; 
was  intiiniite  with  the  brothers  Chamber*;  came  to  the 
I'.  8.  l^'-l:  established  himselt  a^  :i  Imokseller  at  Poui:h- 
keepsie,  N.  V..  lx:il  ;  wrote  under  the  signatures  of  "Allan 
Grant  "  and  "Aljiin"  for  /tlnckirnn'1*  .U<"/'(^';c  .  < 
hern's  ,/ixii-nn/,  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Allii-nt,  and  oilier 
S'-ottish  and  American  periodicals;  became  a  partner  with 
his  son,  James  (irant  Wilson,  in  the  bookselling  and  pub- 
lishing business  at  Chieago.  111.,  1.HGO:  edited  the  Hi-nitii.li 
Xun'fH,  Hull'"!*,  mill  /'items  (New  York,  IS.1);))  of  Hew  Ains- 
lic.  :ind  sumo  other  volumes,  and  left  unfinished  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Poets  mill  I'ntin/  t,f  ,SVn(/,<W,  since  completed 
hy  liis  son.  D.  Aug.  25,  1SGO.  A  volume  of  his  Poemt 
(Poughkcepsie,  1870)  was  edited  by  Benson  J.  Lossing. 

Wilson  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  in  1822  ;  came  to  the 
I".  S.  in  childhood;  became  a  ticket  and  passenger  agent 
for  steamers  at  New  York  ;  was  afterward  in  the  real-estate 
business;  was  noted  for  great  strength,  which  he  several 
times  exhibited  in  the  prize  ring;  was  a  noted  Democratic 
politician ;  filled  various  municipal  offices,  including  that 
of  alderman  (1856),  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
raised  and  commanded  the  famous  Cth  regiment  of  New 
York  Vols.,  composed  chiefly  of  the  "roughs"  of  New  York 
City,  and  known  as  "  Hilly  Wilson's  Zouaves."  In  1864 
he  became  colonel  of  the  69th  regiment.  D.  at  New  York 
Nov.  I.'!,  1S74. 

Wilson  (WILLIAM  DEXTER),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  I,.  II.  D.,  b. 
in  Stoddard.  N.  H.,  Feb.  28,  1816.  Having  spent  a  short 
time  at  the  Walpole  (N.  H.)  Academy  and  several  years  in 
private  study,  in  1835  he  entered  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University:  in  1842  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  soon 
after  published  The  Constitution-  of  the  Christian  Church, 
enlarged  and  republished  in  1846  as  A  Manual  of  Church 
Prinei/ili-K  :  in  1847  edited  Bishop  Mant  On  the  Jiitbrics, 
with  additional  matter,  expounding  the  rubrics  of  the 
American  Church,  and  in  1848  published  a  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Englnnd ;  in  1848-49  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  The  Church  Identified,  afterward  collected, 
published  in  a  volume,  and  enlarged  and  republished  in 
1850,  and  reissued  in  various  editions  to  the  present  time; 
in  1849  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Geneva  College, 
and  in  1850  became  professor  of  history  and  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  in  that  institution;  in  1856  pub- 
lished an  Elementary  Treatise  on  Logic ;  in  1868  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Cornell 
University  became  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  in  that  institution:  soon  after  published  Lec- 
tin-i »  <ni  /'xiif-l/itfai/if.  Comparative  and  Human,  and  a  new 
textbook  on  logic :  in  1872  received  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 
from  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  soon  after  published  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Metaphynct  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  a 
work  on  Political  Economy ;  has  also  written  many  im- 
portant monographs  on  mathematical  and  metaphysical 
subjects,  which  may  be  found  in  the  reviews  and  in  Re- 
port* of  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  Convocation  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  lie  is  now  engaged  on  a  work  on 
the  Jlistory  of  Philosophy.  In  his  philosophical  works  he 
proposes  a  new  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  know- 
ledge, between  and  differing  from  the  old  theories  of  ideal- 
ism and  sensualism.  He  believes  in  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things  cognized,  which  accounts  for  the  element 
of  knowledge  in  dispute  between  the  two  old  schools.  He 
makes  logic  a  science  of  things,  and  regards  words  as  mere 
representatives  of  things.  In  ontology  he  recognizes  no 
causes  as  causK  verse  except  those  denoted  by  concrete 
terras.  On  this  he  bases  a  trnmccndental  logic  which  is  a 
new  method  of  investigating  ontological  questions. 

Wilson  Creek,  tp.,  Grayson  co.,  Va.     P.  3231. 

Wil'son's,  tp.,  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     P.  957. 

Wil'sonville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     P.  560. 

Wil'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.     P.  1994. 

Wilton,  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.     P.  1118. 

Wilton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Muscatine  co.,  la.,  on  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  24  miles  from  Davenport, 
has  7  churches,  Wilton  Collegiate  Institute,  2  private  banks, 
2  newspapers,  2  elevators,  3  hotels,  and  1  grist-mill.  P. 
234 3.  J.  E.  STF.VESSOS,  ED.  "  HERALD." 

Wilton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.     P.  1906. 


Wilton,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  Waieoa  co.,  Minn.     P.  068. 

Wilton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsborough  co.,  X.  II.    1'.  IU74. 

Wilton,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Sarat. .ira  <•".,  N.  V.     1'.  l^ni. 

Wilton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monr Wi-.     P.  818. 

Willon   i.losKrii  i.    It.    A.,  1>.  in    London,   Kngland,  in 
ITL'J  :    studird  sen  I  [.lure  lit  P.ntl.anl.  ;il  Pali-,  in 
where  lie  guim-d  tin-  jubilee   L'"M    medal  "I    l'"|>e  I'.i  ue.lirt 
X  I  \  .  ;   «|ient   eiirhl    vein.-  in   Italy,  ebielly  c ll|ue.|   in  ri,|,y- 

ing  aii'-ient  statues,  after  whieb  he  returned  In  Kn^'land 
uith  Cipriani,  Chambers  the  arehitert,  ainl  a  elever  mmlel- 
ler  named  Capi/zolili :  berame  'lire.M'ir  ut  tbe  <luke  ni  Hieh- 

mond's  art  gallery  in   Spring  (Janlens ;  became  the  : i 

popular  sculptor  in  England  :  aequired  a  handsome  fur- 
tune  ;  lived  in  great  style;  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Hieh- 
ard  Wilson  the  painter  and  ot  llaietti  the  le\  irn^rapher, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  Royal  Aeiidemy.  D. 
in  London  in  1803.  Among  hie  best-known  works  were 
butt  id1  B«oon,  Cromwell,  .Ne«t,,n.  s«in.  Wolfe,  Chatham, 
ami  Cbesl.Tlield,  and  the  monuments  of  Wolfe,  Admiral 
Holmes,  and  Stephen  Hales. 

Wilton  Junction,  p.-r.,  Wilton  tp.,  Muscatine  co., 
In.  P.  i:;i7. 

W  ills,  nr  Wiltshire,  an  inland  county  in  the  south- 
u  e-  trni  jiart  of  Kn^hiixl,  e<nn]>i  ises  an  area  of  1352  sq.  m., 
with  257,202  inhabitants.  In  the  northern  part  are  exten- 
sive plains  well  suited  to  agriculture  and  dairy-farming, 
which  are  carried  on  with  great  energy.  Many  hogs  are 
reared  here,  and  Wilton  bacon  and  Wilton  checie  are 
famous.  The  southern  part  is  hilly,  and  on  the  bleak 
downs  a  great  number  of  sheep  of  a  fine  breed  in  reared. 
Woollen  stuffs  are  extensively  manufactured ;  also  some 
cotton,  silk,  and  iron  manufactures  are  carried  on. 

Wiltse  (G.  C.),  U.S.N.,b.Nov.  2»,  183S,in  New  York; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859;  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1861,  commander  in  1873;  served  in  the  Cumber- 
land when  she  was  destroyed  by  the  Merrimack,  and  com- 
mended for  "  courageously  performing  bis  duty." 

FOXHAI.L  A.  PARKER. 

Wilt'shire  (THOMAS  Boleyn),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  England 
about  1480;  was  created  Viscount  Rochford  June  18,  1525, 
having  gained  the  royal  patronage  through  Henry's  pas- 
sion for  his  daughter  Anne,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
i  queen  ;  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  1527  and  to  the 
i  emperor  Charles  V.  Mar.,  1530,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Ormond  and  of  Wiltshire  1529.     D.  in  1538. 

Wimpffen',  de  (EMANUEL  FELIX),  b.  atLaon,  depart- 
ment of  Aisne,  France,  Sept.  13,  1811 ;  began  his  military 
career  in  Algeria:  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  (he  im- 
perial guard  in  1855;  distinguished  himself  both  in  the 
Crimean  and  in  the  Italian  wars ;  was  made  a  general  of 
division  in  1859;  commanded  at  Lyons,  and  was  subse- 
quently made  governor,  first  of  the  province  of  Algeria, 
then  of  that  of  (Iran.  In  the  Franco-German  war  he  re- 
ceived the  command,  first  of  the  1 2th,  then  of  the  5th  army 
corps,  and  during  the  battle  of  Sedan,  after  MacMahon  had 
been  wounded,  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole  army, 
and  signed  as  such  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  While  resid- 
ing in  Stuttgart  ho  published  several  letters  concerning  the 
catastrophe.  After  the  peace  he  retired  into  private  life 
and  settled  in  Algeria.  Auorsr  NIEMANS. 

Win'amac,  p.-v.,  Monroe  tp.,  cap.  of  Pulaski  co.  Ind. 
P.  906. 

Wi'nans  (.TAMES  J.),  b.  at  Maysvillc,  Ky..  June  7, 1818 ; 
removed 'in  infancy  to  Xenia,  0.;  received  a  common- 
school  education ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1841  ;  was  clerk 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Greene  co.  1845-51 ;  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  1857,  and  to  the  assembly  1863 ; 
was  chosen  judge  of  common  pleas  1864;  re-elected  for 
five  years  1866,  and  was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress 
1869-71,  serving  on  the  committees  on  public  lands  and  on 
Revolutionary  pensions. 

W  innns  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  3, 
1788;  joined  the  Western  conference  in  1808:  after  two 
years  volunteered  to  go  to  the  Natchez  country ;  in  this 
pioneer  work  endured  great  hardships  and  performed  pro- 
digious services  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana;  rose  to  great 
eminence  in  his  conference  and  in  the  connection  :  was  alike 
powerful  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  conference  floor.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in, the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South :  was  singularly  methodical  in 
his  habits,  plain  in  his  attire,  a  close  student  and  a  correct 
writer;  published  a  volume  of  discourses,  which  are  per- 
spicuous in  style  and  forcible  in  argument,  but  severely 
plain.  D.  in  Mississippi  Aug.  31, 1857.  T.  0.  SI-HHEUS. 

Wi'nant's  Kill,  T.,  North  Greenbush  tp.,  Renssclacr 
co.,  N.  Y.  P.  140. 

Winch'ell  (ALEXA*l>En),  LL.D.,  b.  at  North  F.-.-r. 
Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1824 ;  graduated  at  the  Wes- 
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the 


53  •  became  professor  of  physics  nn.l  <•!>  il  engineering  lit 
e  University  of  Michigan  1853,  and  of  gwdogy,  lOOlogy, 


vcT~ilv  1872-7  I.  and  is  now  (1876)  professor  of  geology  and 
zoology  in  thut  institution,  nnd  lecturer  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.  Author  of  The  Pint  Biennial 


,  ,  . 

•I  of  llM  i;,;i/,,,,;,;i/  \iirrcy  ./  Miillii/m,  (1801),  The 
(;,;,,nl  Tmi-erse  Rryioa  (1866),  Genealor/y  of  the  fnmi/ii  ,,/ 
\\;;,,-hcll  in  America  (1869),  Geological  Map  of  Michigan 
(1868),  OMoowoi  f'1,,,,-1  of  A'cw  York  (1870),  f!telche>  of 
l'r.:,ii,m  (1870),  ',W,,W  .-/"  /if  X/.ir.  (1872),  7'Af  DoctrtHe 
,,f  f:r,:f,,tin,i  (1874),  /x.i/  theology  (1876),  anil  of  above  200 
scientific  memoirs,  and  has  described  300  new  species  and 
genera,  mostly  fossil. 

Winch'endon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  eo.,  Mass.,  on 
Miller's  River,  and  on  Cheshire,  Boston  Barrc  and  Gardner, 
Monadnock,  and  Ware  Kiver  R.  lie.,  contains  7  churches. 
good  schools,  a  library,  an  efficient  fire  department,  the 
New  England  Home  for  orphan  and  destitute  children,  1 
Odd  Fellows  and  2  Masonic  lodges,  1  veteran  soldiers'  so- 
ciety, 2  hotels,  and  several  large  manufactories  of  wooden 
ware.  P.  3398.  GEO.  W.  DAVIES,  En.  "  JOURNAL." 

Win'chester,  town  of  England,  capital  of  Hampshire, 
on  the  Itchin,  is  the  Cner-Gwent  of  the  Britons  and  the 
Venln  Rrlyarum  of  the  Romans.  After  being  taken  in  4'.),") 
by  the  Saxons,  it  received  its  present  name,  and  was  for 
several  centuries  the  capital  of  England  and  the  residence 
of  its  kings.  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  lost  its  trade, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  gradually  declined.  Its  cathe- 
dral, built  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  a  vast  but  heavy  struc- 
ture, containing  many  interesting  monuments.  P.  14,705. 

Winchester,  tp.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.     P.  4096. 

Winchester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Scott  co.,  III.,  on 
Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  100  miles  N. 
of  the  latter  place,  has  6  large  churches,  3  banks,  an  ex- 
cellent high  school,  2  newspapers,  3  grain-elevators,  1 
packing  establishment.  1  saw  and  2  flouring  mills,  and  1 
plough  and  1  furniture  factory.  P.  1661. 

T.  H.  FLYNS,  ED.  "  INDEPENDENT." 

Winchester,  p.-v..  White  River  tp.,  cap.  of  Ran- 
dolph co.,  Ind.  P.  1456. 

Winchester,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan. 

Winchester,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  Ky.     P.  1616. 

Winchester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass.  P. 
2645. 

Winchester,  p.-v.,  Wayne  co.,  Miss.     P.  14. 

Winchester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.   P.  2097. 

Winchester,  v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.  P.  of  v.  416; 
of  tp.  1475. 

Winchester,  v.,  Knox  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.   P.  235. 

Winchester,  v.,  Madison  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.    P.  633. 

Winchester,  p.-v.,  Madison  tp.,  Guernsey  eo.,  0.  P. 
179. 

Winchester,  v.,  Bloomfield  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  0.    P.  89. 

Winchester,  v.,  Gratis  tp.,  Preblo  co.,  0.     P.  430. 

Winchester,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Tenn.,  on 
Winchester  and  Alabama  R.  R.,  near  the  foot  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  is  the  site  of  the  University  of  the 
South,  and  contains  good  schools,  1  newspaper,  2  carriage- 
factorics,  several  flouring-mills,  and  3  tanneries.  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  invalids.  P.  about  1800. 

W.  J.  SLATTER,  ED.  "  HOME  JOCRNAL." 

Winchester,  city  and  cap.  of  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  on 
Winchester  Potomac  and  Strasburg  division  of  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.  R.,  contains  a  court-house  and  jail,  15  churches 
of  different  denominations,  2  banks,  6  free  public  schools, 
4  female  seminaries,  a  male  high  school,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  iron-foundries,  5  tanneries,  and  manufactories 
of  soap,  gloves,  and  agricultural  implements.  P.  4477. 
The  place  is  the  key  to  the  valley  of  the  Shcnandoah,  and 
during  the  civil  war  it  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the 
forces  on  either  side,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  fought  sev- 
eral battles.  (See  CEDAR  CREEK.) 

Winchester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.  P. 
1439. 

Winchester  (ELHANAN),  b.  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Sept. 
30.  1751  ;  began  preaching  to  a  Baptist  church  at  Newton 
1769;  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Rehoboth  1771,  but  ex- 


communicated in  consequence  of  his  views  on  close  com- 
munion ;  went  to  tfouth  Carolina  1774;  preached  to  the 
negroes  on  tin-  plantaiionfl  on  the  Pedee  River;  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  at  Philadelphia  1780, 
and,  having  adopted  tne  doctrine  of  universal  salvation, 
founded  there  a  I'niversalist  church  1781,  after  which  he 
traversed  several  States  to  propagate  his  new  doctrines,  and 
preached  in  England  1787-94.  D.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Apr. 
IS,  1707.  He  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  Univemilitini,  his  doctrines  being  very  similar  to 
those  preached  by  his  contemporary,  Key.  Dr.  Charles 
Chauncy.  Author  of  numerous  religious  treatises,  pam- 
phlets, sermons,  and  addresses,  and  of  several  volumes  of 
verse. 

Winchester  (JAMES),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1756;  served 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  settled  in  Tennessee;  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  Mar.  27,  1812;  was  defeated 
by  the  British  and  Indians  on  the  river  Raisin,  Mich.,  .Ian. 
23,  lsi;[,  and  resigned  from  the  army  Mar.  21, 1815.  D.  in 
Tennessee  July  27,  1826. 

Winchester  (WILLIAM  Paulet  or  Poulet),  K.  a., 
M Aligns  OF,  b.  in  Hampshire,  England,  about  1475;  dis- 
sipated large  estates  in  youth;  entered  the  personal  service 
of  Henry  VII.;  became  comptroller  and  afterward  (1536) 
treasurer  of  the  household  to  Henry  VIII.;  was  made 
Karon  St.  John  Nov.,  1537;  received  from  Henry  VIII. 
the  order  of  the  (Jartcr  ;  was  appointed  treasurer  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  15-19  ;  made  earl  1550  and  marquis  of  Winchester 
Oct.,  1551;  presided  at  the  trial  of  Somerset  Dec.,  1551, 
in  the  capacity  of  lord  high  treasurer,  which  post  he  man- 
aged to  retain  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Fuller,  "trafficked  so  wisely  and  pros- 
pered so  well  that  he  got,  spent,  and  left  more  than  any 
subject  since  the  Conquest,"  the  secret  of  his  prosperity 
being  given  by  himself  in  the  words,  "No  oak,  but  an 
osier."  He  built  a  magnificent  mansion  in  Hampshire 
called  Basing  House,  afterward  celebrated  for  its  siege  by 
Cromwell;  entertained  Elizabeth  there  1500,  and  d.  there 
Mar.  10,  1572.  Ho  left  103  descendants.  A  volume  enti- 
tled The  Lord  Marque*'  Idleness,  coutfn'ithi;/  Mmiij'oltl  Mat- 
ters of  Acceptable  Devise,  as  Sage  Sentences,  Prudent  Pre- 
cepts, Moral  Examples,  Sweet  Similitudes,  etc.,  was  printed 
in  1586. 

Winck'clmann  (JOHANX  JOACHIM),  b.at  Ptendal,  Prus- 
sian province  of  Brandenburg,  Dec.  9, 1717,  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances ;  struggled  hard  with  poverty  and  manifold 
other  himlerances  to  reach  into  an  atmosphere  congenial 
to  his  mind  ;  studied  theology  at  Halle,  medicine  at  Jena; 
lived  for  several  years  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and 
from  1743  to  1748  as  co-rector  at  the  school  of  Seehausen 
in  Brandenburg,  and  came  finally  in  1748  to  Dresden  as 
librarian  and  secretary  to  Count  Heinrich  von  BUnau, 
Here,  under  the  influence  of  the  picture-gallery,  the  inter- 
course with  the  painter  Oeser,  and  other  favorable  circum- 
stances, his  enthusiasm  for  art  awakened  and  his  study  of 
classical  archicology  began.  Here  he  also  published  his 
first  work,  Gedanken  iiber  die  Nachahmwtff  der  ffi-frrhixr/tcn 
WerJcein  Malerei  nttd  BildfaverJistutft  (1755).  In  this  latter 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  having  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  received  a  pension  of  $200.  In  Rome  he  lived 
in  intimate  intercourse  with  Raphael  Mengs,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  Cardinals  Archinto,  Passiunei,  and  Album 
afforded  him  unrivalled  opportunities  and  materials  for  his 
archreological  and  artistic  studies.  Soon,  also,  the  original 
and  striking  views  which  resulted  from  his  researches  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  in  1703  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fect over  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  received  also  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Vatican  Library.  He  visited  Florence,  where 
he  published  Description  des  Picrres  grarfcs  dn  fen  Huron 
de  Stosck  (17CO) ;  Naples,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii, 
whence  he  sent  to  Dresden  SendeuJtreiben  mn  den  hrrcttla- 
nischcn  Entdeckvngen  (1762)  and  NacJtricht  von  den  AV»- 
esten  hereulanischen  Entdeckungen  (1764)  ;  and  from  Rome 
he  contributed  many  minor  essays  to  various  German  peri- 
odicals, such  as  Von  der  Qrazie,  Von  der  F&higkeit  der 
Empfindnng  des  Schtinen,  etc.  In  1764  appeared  his  prin- 
cipal work,  Geschichte  der  Kinist  dex  Altcrthiuiix,  and  in 
1767  his  Moimmenti  antichi  inediti.  In  1768  he  started  on 
a  visit  to  his  native  country,  but  hardly  had  he  left  Italian 
soil  before  he  was  overtaken  by  a  peculiar  uneasiness  and 
restlessness,  which  at  moments  grew  into  a  kind  of  mental 
disturbance.  Arrived  at  Vienna,  he  determined  to  proceed 
no  farther,  but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  murdered  at 
Trieste,  June  8, 1768.  by  a  professional  thief  who  attempted 
to  steal  some  rare  gold  coins  from  him.  A  collected  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  8  vols.  (Dresden,  1808-20). 
His  Life  was  written  by  K.  Justi  (1866),  and  there  exist 
various  collections  of  his  letters.  By  his  works  he  founded 
the  science  of  archeology  and  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  nearly  all  fields  of  literature  and  art.  In  his  time  the 
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i,   tragedy,  the  <!rcek  temple,  the  Greek   statue,  etc. 
u  i  rr  taknowIedgQd  "  ith  mi  dispute  not  only  as  the  h  it'll'1-! 
roduct  ions   of  ;trt.  tint    a-    the    lii'_'he-t    nmileU   ot    LrauU. 


p 
T 


. 

hey  were  studied,  they  "ere  imitated.  hut  they  were  sorely 
mUunderwtood,  and  the  loo-ot  \a.:ancs  \\cic  utini  in  kci, 
fur  legitimate  <lc\c]opments  of  the  classical  uri  idwL 
VYinckelmann  now  undertook  t«i  nnnly/.f  the  actual  work.- 
ipf  (iicek  art  and  In  |  mill  I  nut  I  he  qualities  which  const  it  ill. 
their  excellence:  and  the  rc-ult  ua-  thai  I  ;  reck  urt  once 
moro  anise  unreileil  before  the  eye*  of  mankind,  while  nar- 
row prejudices.  vicious  instincts,  unil  frivolous  caprices 
fell  back  ashaincil  anil  hiil  themselves  in  darkne--.  Onlv 
a  few  years  elap.sed,  and  most  boneflecnt  died-  i. 
\i-il>lc  in  litenitiirc  anil  art,  in  moral  ninl  |,olilir:il  idea-. 
in  manners  ami  dress,  in  the  principles  anil  in  the  tritl.  . 
of  life.  Ct  I:\IKXS  PKTI  r 

Wind.    See  Wixns,  by  Pnop.  A.  GI-YOT.  l'n.  I).,  LL.D. 

Wind'agc  of  a  Missile.  Formerly,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  military  surgeons  to  ascribe  certain  seiciv  ami  en-n 
dangerous  contusions  without  rii]>ture  of  the  surface  t,,  the 
"windage"  of  idiot,  the  opinion  prevailing  tlnit  if  a  large 
mi--ile  ut  a  lii^'h  rate  of  speed  pa--cd  near  a  person,  he 
iiiL'ht  he  ihingcrou-ly  injured  or  killed  outright  by  the  rn-h 
of  air.  Tins  opinion  is  now  exploded,  and  it  i.s  known  that 
shots  striking  at  a  very  acute  angle  will  produee  the  effects 
formerly  ascribed  to  windage.  In  gunnery  the  space  be- 
tnccii  tiie  bore  of  the  gun  and  the  shot  i.s  called  the  windage. 

Win'der  (WILLIAM  HAb.  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  Feb.  18, 
177.".:  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
hccaini'  a  member  of  the  Raltimoro  bar  IT'.IS.  In  .Mar.. 
1812,  ho  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  14th 
Infantry,  and  colonel  in  July;  commanded  a  successful 
expedition  to  the  Canada  shore  from  Black  Roek  Nov.  28, 
1ML>;  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  Mar.,  1813,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek  June  6.  In  May,  1814,  he 
was  appointed  adjutant  and  inspector-general,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  10th  district  when  the  British  forces  under 
Gen.  Hoss  landed  below  Washington.  lie  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  militia  summoned  to  defend  the  capital  ; 
he  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  and  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Washington  by  the 
enemy.  Returned  to  his  profession  in  Maryland,  in  which 
he  became  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  State  senate,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  —  His  son,  JOHS  II.,  b.  in  Mary- 
land ISO!)  ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1820  ;  was  brevetted 
iinijur  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican 
war:  resigned  his  commission  of  major  of  artillery  Apr. 
27,  18(51,  and  joined  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he 
became  a  brigadier-general  ;  was  the  commandant  of  Libby 
Prison,  Belle  Isle,  and  Andersonville.  D.  at  Branchville, 
S.  C.,  Feb.  9,  1865. 

Win'dermere,  or  Winandermere,  the  largest  lake 
of  Kn.'land,  14  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad,  lies  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  is  celebrated  for  the  rich  beauty  of  its  shores. 

Win'dcsheim,  in  Holland,  between  Deventer  and 
/.Nolle,  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded  in  1386  by 
Florentius  Radewini,  a  disciple  of  Gerard  Groot,  for 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot.  It  was  the  most  famous 
of  all  their  monasteries,  and  the  seat  of  the  general 
chapter  of  the  order,  which  played  an  important  part  in 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mind-Flower.    See  ANEMONE. 

Wind'galls,  in  horses,  are  the  same  as  synovia!  gan- 
glia or  "  weeping  sinews  "  in  man.  Tight  bandaging,  irri- 
tant ointments,  and  rest  may  apparently  cure  them,  but 
they  are  liable  to  reappear. 

Wind'ham,  county  of  N.  E.  Connecticut,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  drained  by  Natchaug, 
Quinnebaug.  Shctucket,  and  Willimantio  rivers,  and  tra- 
versed by  Norwich  and  Worcester,  Hartford  Providence 
and  Fishkill,  New  London  Northern,  and  New  York  and 
New  England  R.  Rs.  ;  surface  broken  ;  soil  generally  poor, 
but  fertile  along  the  streams.  There  are  nearly  500  manu- 
facturing establishments,  including  saw-mills,  flour-mills, 
cotton-mills,  woollen-mills,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes, 
clothing,  bricks,  iron  castings,  machinery,  sewing  silk, 
glassware,  paper,  and  shoddy.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  the 
chief  live-stock.  Staples,  manufactured  articles,  hay,  dairy 
and  garden  products,  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Brooklyn.  Area,  620  sq.  m.  P.  38,518. 

Windham,  county  of  S.  E.  Vermont,  bordering  on 
Massachusetts,  separated  from  New  Hampshire  by  Con- 
necticut River,  and  traversed  by  Vermont  Central  and 
Connecticut  River  R.  Rs.  :  surface  hilly,  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. There  are  nearly  300  manufacturing  establishments, 
including  saw-mills,  woollen-mills,  flour-mills,  tani; 
machinery,  furniture,  carriages,  hardware,  paper,  and  or- 
gans. Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Stanley, 
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manufactured  article,,  hay,  maple  sugar.  ,,„,;.„ 

''"r~  .....  '-  ••"'••  ^.«.v«.,. 


Mindham,p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.   P.JIIJ. 
«  indlinm,  tp.,  Cumberland  CO.,  Me.     p.  UI28. 
Windham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kockiugham  eo.,  N.  H. 


P. 


..-"  i"d.hn,m'  P--v-  "n'l  IP-,  Orcene  eo..  N.  V..  2:,  mile, 
W.  01    (ai-kill,    oontain*   good    school,,    1    newspaper,  2 
hotels,  acabinet-warel  ........  .  ;,nd  -,>eral  mill-.      It  iii  a  fa- 

vorite   resort    for    summer    loorilt*.       Principal    bui>iuc», 
farming  and  dairying.     P.  1  i 

COM:  ,V  HIT.JI.-IK  k.  ••  WixmiAM  JOI-HNAL." 
>>  indham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  oo.,  0.     P.  885. 

Windham,  p.  v.  ami  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1188. 

W  iiidham,  tp..  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  660. 

Windham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.     P.  5(1. 

Windham  (Sir  CPHIU  .  s  AMI,:,.  I,.  ;„  Norfolk.  England 
in  1-10;  entered  the  British  army  1826;  served  in  Canada 
during  the  "patriot  war"  1837-39;  became  colonel  June 

20,  1854  ;  was  assistant  quartermaHer-gcnonil  in  the  Crim- 
ean war;    distinguished    himself   at  Inkcrmann    Nov.  &, 
1854;  led  the  attack  on  the  Redan  Sept.  s.  Is.,:,,  for  which 
he  was  promoted  to  major-general;  wan  made  duel  ..f  staff 
of  the  Eastern  army  Nov.,  1855  ;  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  East  Norfolk  Mar.,  1857;  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  Sepoy  war,  especially  by  hi,  defence 
of  Cawnporc  1857  ;  wan  made  lieutenant-general  1863,  and 
knighted  1865.     D.  in  London  Feb.  7,  1870. 

Windham  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Twickenham,  England,  in 
1739;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge; visited  Rome,  and  made  drawings  of  the  principal 
monuments  of  antiquity;  assisted  Stuart  in  his  At/ten,,  • 
wrote  most  of  the  letter-press  for  Cameron's  Ilathi  of  ike 
Roman*,  and  for  vol.  ii.  of  the  lunian  Aaii^iiitiei,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  contributed  to  various 
antiquarian  publications,  especially  to  the  Arcliientogia,  for 
which  he  wrote  an  important  memoir  on  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  D.  at  Earsham  House,  Norfolk,  Sept. 

21,  1810. 

Windham  (WILLIAM),  D.  C.  L..  b.  in  London.  England, 
May  3.  1750  ;  educated  at  Eton,  at  Glasgow  University,  and 
at  University  College.  Oxford;  travelled  on  the  Continent; 
became  a  member  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Literary  Club  and  a 
friend  of  Burke  and  Fox,  with  whom  he  co-operated  in  de- 
nouncing the  American  war;  entered  Parliament  for  Nor- 
wich 1781  ;  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator;  was  prin- 
cipal secretary  to  Lord  Northington,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  1783;  wag  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings  1787  ;  wa«  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  French  revolution  and  advocate  of  war  with  France  ; 
was  secretary  at  war  in  Pitt's  cabinet  1794-1801  ;  bitterly 
opposed  the  Peace  of  Amiens  1802;  was  again  secretary  at 
war,  and  also  for  the  colonies,  in  the  Qrenville  administra- 
tion 1806-07;  after  which,  declining  a  peerage,  he  remained 
in  opposition  and  denounced  the  Copenhagen  and  Walche- 
ren  expeditions.  D.  in  London  June  S,  1810.  He  had  a  great 
reputation  for  oratory,  and  was  conspicuous  for  brilliant 
conversational  powers,  though  his  love  for  paradox  fastened 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  "  the  Weathercock."  His  Diary 
from  1784  to  1810  was  published  by  Mrs.  Henry  Baring  in 
1866,  and  a  Lift  by  Thomas  Amyot  wa«  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  Spterke*  in  Parliament  (3  vols.,  1812).  His 
Krleet  Speeches  (Philadelphia,  1837)  were  edited  in  the 
U.  S.  by  Robert  Walsh,  who  wrote  a  biographical  sketch. 
W  i  nd  'lass,  a  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  in  which  the 

.vie  is  horizontal,  while  in  the  capstan  it  is  usually  vcrti- 
:al.  The  axle  is  made  to  revolve  either  by  means  of  hand- 
spikes or  a  winch.  The  mathematical  principles  involved 
are  precisely  those  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

W  ind'mill,  a  mechanical  prime-mover,  in  which  the 
motive-power  is  derived  from  the  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  its  ordinary  form  the  windmill  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  turret  with  a  conical  or  hemispherical 
dome,  from  which  projects  a  nearly  horitontal  shaft,  car- 
rying at  its  extremity  four  or  more  radiating  arms  at  right 
angles  to  it,  which  support  sails  designed  to  receive  the 
force  of  the  wind.  The  windmill  was  probably  the  earliest 
form  of  mechanism  used  by  man  for  making  a  force  of 
nature  subservient  to  the  uses  of  industry.  The  original 
•y  pe  was  very  simple  in  construction  ;  and,  though  modern 
ngenuity  has  devised  a  variety  of  more  efficient  forms,  this 
type,  substantially  unaltered,  continues  still  to  be  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  countries  where  this  motor  is  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  radiating  arms  of  this  early  type  of  wind- 
mill are  four  in  number,  and  the  sails  are  formed  of  canvas. 
The  canvas  is  stretched  and  supported  by  a  kind  of  lattiee- 

ork  constructed  as  follows:  the  arms,  called  the  whips. 
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which  are  30  or  40  feet  long  and  S  or  10  inches  in  diam- 
eter, are  perforated  through  their  axes  at  intervals  of 
about  15  inches  throughout  tlu-ir  length  beginning  at 
about  6  feet  fr>pm  the  eentrc  of  motion,  the  per  orations 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  but  inclined  to  the 
plane  of  rotation,  the  inclination  being  from  1*°  to  30 
nearest  the.  centre,  and  diminishing  down  to  between  6 
and  12°  or  le-  at  the  outer  extremities.  Through  these 
perforations  arc  passed  stiff  rods,  which  extend  some  3 
feet  on  each  Me  the  whip,  but  which  are  often  made  ot 
..radually-iiK-reasing  lengths  from  the  centre  outward 
The  end's  of  these  rods  on  each  side  are  connected  and 
secured  by  longitudinal  pieces,  which  make  of  the  whole 
a  sort  of  frame  or  lattice  on  which  the  canvas  of  the  sail 
is  to  be  extended.  The  sail  is  therefore  not  plane,  but  is 
what  is  called  in  mathematics  a  warped  surface.  Ihis 
form  is  that  which,  supposing  the  sail  to  offer  no  resist- 
ance to  rotation,  whether  of  inertia  or  friction,  would  be 
necessary  in  order  that  it  might  nowhere  obstruct  the 
progress"  of  the  wind;  and  this  form  is  therefore  best  for 
utilizing  the  force  of  the  wind.  In  some  windmills  the 
lattice-work  is  wholly  on  one  side  of  the  whip.  The  central 
shaft,  or  axis,  carrying  sail*  of  this  magnitude,  requires  to 
be  thick.  In  French  and  Dutch  windmills  it  is  20  or  more 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  inclined  about  10°  to  the  hori- 
zontal, experience  having  shown  this  to  be  a  position  more 
favorable  than  the  truly  horizontal.  The  plane  of  rotation 
of  the  sails  is  therefore  equally  inclined  to  the  vertical.  The 
shaft  turns  in  a  socket  in  the  side  of  the  dome,  and  is  piv- 
oted at  its  extremity  in  a  strong  bearing  connected  in  the 
interior  with  the  frame.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  mill 
is  to  be  used  for  grinding  or  for  driving  any  rotatory  ma- 
chinery, a  face-geared  or  bevel-geared  wheel  upon  the  shaft 
connects  with  a  pinion  on  a  vertical  spindle,  to  which  it 
thus  transmits  the  motion ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  employed  for 
pumping,  an  eccentric  or  crank  takes  the  place  of  the 
geared  wheel:  and  in  this  case  it  is  preferable  that  the 
shaft  be  truly  horizontal. 

As  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  variable,  and  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  machine  depends  on  the  presentation  of  the 
plane  of  rotation  of  the  sails  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  dome 
or  the  entire  turret  must  be  capable  of  being  turned  about 
a  central  pivot.  In  general,  the  dome  only  turns,  and  is 
provided  with  rollers  or  wheels  which  run  on  circular  ways ; 
but  in  the  ruder  constructions  it  turns  by  sliding,  and  re- 
quires considerable  force  to  move  it.  Fig.  1  shows  one  of 
the  forms  not  infrequent  in  France,  in  which  the  whole 
FIG.  1. 


structure  is  pivoted  on  a  stout  mast  or  upright,  about  which 
it  is  turned  by  means  of  the  lever  G.  The  face-gear  wheel 
is  here  shown,  but  not  the  grinding  machinery.  The  lever 
G  affords  a  partial  support  to  the  flight  of  steps  II,  which 
must  not  touch  the  ground,  as  it  revolves  with  the  mill. 
With  heavy  constructions  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  portable  windlass  or  capstan  to  turn  the  mill. 
To  assist  in  the  operation,  a  set  of  posts  are  fixed  in  the 
ground  in  a  circle  around  the  mill,  to  which  the  windlass 
may  be  attached,  while  a  rope  extended  from  it  is  fastened 
to  the  lever  G.  It  is  more  usual,  however,  to  make  only 
the  dome  rotary ;  and  then  this  may  be  turned  by  means 
similar  to  those  employed  in  giving  rotation  to  the  domes 
of  astronomical  observatories.  A  large  wind-vane  on  the 


side  of  the  tower  opposite  the  sails  is  sometimes  employed 
to  make  the  mill  adjust  itself  automatically  :  but  this  is  not 
effectual  except  with  light  structures.  Another  contrivance 
of  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity,  designed  for  the  same  purpose 
bv  Sir  William  Cubitt,  consists  in  a  pair  of  small  lateral 
windmills  or  flyers  on  a  common  axis  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  framework  projecting  out  behind  the  dome,  with 
their  planes  of  rotation  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  sails. 
These,  when  the  mill  is  in  true  adjustment,  present  their 
edges  to  the  wind  and  remain  at  rest;  but  if  the  wind 
changes  it  strikes  them  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  sets 
them  into  rotation  ;  and  as  their  axis  is  connected  by  gear- 
ing with  a  mechanism  for  revolving  the  dome,  this  move- 
ment presently  brings  about  again  a  true  adjustment.  A 
different  and  simpler  mode  still  of  effecting  this  adjustment 
was  devised  in  1830  by  Mr.  Amcdce  Durand  of  France, 
which  consists  in  making  the  structure  which  sustains  the 
horizontal  shaft  a  completely  open  frame,  through  which 
the  wind  may  freely  blow,  and  causing  the  wind  to  take  the 
sails  from  the  rear,  and  not  from  the  front,  by  which  means 
it  becomes  necessarily  self-adjusting.  This  plan  serves  very 
well  in  windmills  used  for  pumping,  but  with  grinding 
mills  it  necessitates  the  raising  of  the  motor  entirely  above 
the  building  containing  the  machinery — a  construction  en- 
dangering its  security  in  case  of  storms.  In  order  to  stop 
the  mill,  a  friction-brake  is  used  which  embraces  the  gear- 
wheel on  the  shaft. 

The  extent  of  surface  which  the  sails  can  advantageously 
spread  to  the  wind  does  not  exceed,  according  to  Smeaton, 
seven-eighths  of  the  area  of  the  circle  described  by  the  sails 
in  their  revolution.  The  same  authority  says  that  the  ve- 
locity of  revolution,  when  the  sails  are  revolving  discon- 
nected from  the  machinery,  is  to  that  with  which  they  move 
when  doing  the  maximum  of  work,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2 ; 
and  that  the  useful  effect  varies  with  the  square  of  the  wind's 
velocity,  and  in  sails  of  similar  form  is  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  the  length  of  the  whip.  Windmills  for  grinding 
will  not  work  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  below  4  metres, 
or  about  13  feet,  per  second,  and  will  not  work  advanta- 
geously if  it  is  above  8  metres,  or  27  feet.  Experience  has 
consequently  shown  that  such  mills  do  not  perform  during 
the  year  more  than  about  one-third  as  much  useful  work  as 
they  would  if  continually  operating  with  the  wind  at  mean 
velocity.  At  this  velocity  a  mill  with  12-metre  or  40-foot 
sails  exerts  an  effective  energy  of  65,000  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  2  horse-power. 

In  order  to  make  the  mill  available  under  larger  varia- 
tions of  wind,  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  varying 
the  inclination  of  the  sails  in  accordance  with  such  changes. 
In  a  mill  of  six  sails,  introduced  into  France  by  M.  Mahou- 
dou  of  St.  fipain,  the  sails,  which  are  on  one  side  only  of 
the  whip,  are  held  in  position  by  an  elastic  arm  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  whip,  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  wind,  but  yielding  under  a  greater,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  surface  exposed.  Another  contrivance, 
employed  by  M.  Formis  of  Montpcllier  in  a  mill  of  eight 
sails,  is  to  hinge  the  sail  to  the  whip,  and  from  the  extreme 
free  angle  of  each  sail  to  carry  a  cord  to  the  top  of  the  next 
following  whip,  whence,  after  passing  over  a  pulley,  it  is 
continued  down  the  whip  to  the  shaft  or  axis  of  rotation, 
and  through  that  shaft  (which  is  hollow)  lengthwise  to  the 
opposite  extremity,  where  the  whole  system  of  cords  is  uni- 
ted, and,  by  means  of  a  suitable  joint  and  lever,  is  connect- 
ed with  a  weight,  which  acts  as  a  governor.  The  windmill 
of  Thirion  of  Belgium,  in  which  the  sails  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty  in  number,  and  comparatively  narrow,  has  a  kind 
of  circular  framework  to  sustain  them,  the  outer  circumfe- 
rence being  at  half-sail  length  from  the  centre.  At  this 
point,  and  also  at  the  inner  extremity,  each  sail  is  hinged, 
while  each  is  also  attached  at  middle  by  its  opposite  edge 
to  a  second  circumference  or  rigid  ring,  which  is  movable, 
and  in  its  movement  changes  the  inclination  of  all  the  sails. 
It  may  be  set  in  the  beginning  at  any  inclination,  which 
afterward  cannot  be  diminished  during  the  action  of  the 
machine ;  but  in  case  the  wind  becomes  violent,  the  incli- 
nation will  be  increased  by  the  effect  of  a  centrifugal-force 
governor  acting  on  the  movable  circle. 

For  pumping  windmills,  an  ingenious  contrivance  has 
been  devised  by  M.  Amedee  Durand,  which  makes  the  ma- 
chine available  not  only  at  high  velocities  of  the  wind,  but 
also  at  those  low  velocities  where  grinding  mills  will  not 
operate.  This  is  to  make  the  course  of  the  pump-piston, 
or  the  length  of  stroke,  variable  with  the  variations  of  the 
force  of  the  wind.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  pump- 
piston  is  worked  through  a  lever,  one  end  of  which,  being 
moved  by  an  eccentric  on  the  main  shaft,  has  a  constant 
range,  while,  by  making  the  fulcrum  movable,  the  course  of 
the  other  end,  and  therefore  of  the  piston,  is  made  variable. 
A  centrifugal-force  governor  is  employed  to  change  the 
position  of  the  fulcrum  as  the  velocity  of  rotation  varies. 
The  work  done  being  thus  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the 
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win  I.  tin;  mill  will  operate  under  all  atmospheric  co 

«•  lien  it  is  safe  to  spread  tli«  sails  nt  all. 
Thirion's   uindmill.  a&OTr]  iiirntinned,  has  a  noticeable 
iie'-uliarity  in  tin-  manurr  of  truii^niirtin^  rotatory  motion 
MtWMO  shafts  whose  axes  are  not  parallel.     A  flat  spiral 
rui.  u.  Km.  :t. 


of  steel  is  attached  by  its  extremities  to  the  ends  of  the 
two  shafts,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  X  The  diameter  of 
the  spiral,  in  nrdcT  I"  secure  strength,  is  made  considerably 
lar^rr  than  that  of  the  shaft,  and  the  attachment  to  the 
shaft  is  made  hy  means  of  a  cast-iron  cap,  having  on  one 
-orkrt  for  the  shaft,  and  on  the  other  a  flat  surface 
to  receive  the  spiral.  The  diameter  and  breadth  of  the 
spiral  will  vary  with  the  power  of  the  mill  or  the  maxi- 
mum spread  of  sail,  but  the  thickness  cannot  be  indef- 

Fio.  4. 


initely  inrri'Ased,  since   the  cross-strain   upon    the   metal 
would   be  too   great.     The   thickness   commonly   used    is 
about  a  quarter  "f  an  inch  :  the  diaim-trr.  for  mills  i.f  r 
rate  power,  one  fruit  ;  and  the  hrrudlh  about  an  ineh  and  a 
half.    Ttn-r  ite  very  well,  and  are  very  dm 

The  rh-  r -li  ant  •,••,•  attendant  on  a  change  of  din-  h..n  of 
thoau-   ot  ,  whatever  means  the  tr  • 

of  movement  I,  ha-  tr-1  to  the  use,  in  some  rases, 

of  horizontal  windmills,  in  which  the  sail*  an 

\tranitics   of  arm*    radiating    horizontally    from    a 
\  ertieal  -hall.      My  ein|.lo\  ing  n  cylindrical  frame  srr 
secure  the  sails  at  Imih  •  my  vertical  linii-n-ionl 

may  lie  given  them  that  may  lie  jc»iri-d  :   lint    if  tin-  sails 
are  plann  and  iniinoi  al.lr-,  m.  .  ,  with 

the  radii,   the   machine  will   not   rotate   unless   one-half 
of  it  in  screened  from  the  wind.     If  the  sails  are  ht-mi- 

s|rlicrieal  mips  or  cirnes,  with  the  concavities  vet  in  a i 

mon  direction  along  the  circumference,  the  effective  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  will  be  more  than  twice  a*  great  on  the 
concave  as  on  the  convex  sides,  ami  rotation  will  take 
place.  Hut  this  form  of  sail  is  not  of  simple  construction, 
and  is  not  used  for  windmills,  though  we  see  it  in  ane- 
mometers. There  were  formerly  in  New  York  Citv  two  or 
three  horizontal  windmills,  in  which  the  sails  were  plane 
panels  of  wood  hinged  to  a  light  cylindrical  frame  hy  a 
vertical  edge,  and  free  to  swing  through  an  are  of  180°. 
In  passing  the  point  of  the  revolution  opposite  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  sail  swung  outward,  ami  | 
edge  to  the  wind  during  the  succeeding  half  revolution  :  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  made  gradually  to  swing  in- 
ward, so  that  in  passing  the  point  toward  the  wind  it  was 
pressed  against  the  radii  of  the  frame  and  held  in  lit-.  ,,.  r 
position  to  be  effective.  A  more  recent  form  of  horizontal 

Fiu.  6. 


Fio.  5. 
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windmill  with  plane  sails  was  patented  in  1861  by  Mr.  A. 
(iiniiirlat  of  Now  York,  in  which  the  sails,  after  being  effec- 
tive for  a  half  revolution,  are  brought  to  a  horizontal  po- 
sition during  the  other  half.  These  sails  are  hinged  by  a 
horizontal  edge.  Sir  David  Brewstcr  computes  that,  for 


equal  numbers  of  sails,  the  power  of  a  horizontal  wind- 
mill is  only  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  that  of  a  vertical 


mill. 


The  best  form  of  horizontal  windmill,  however,  is  one  in 
which  the  sails  are  numerous  and  fixed  at  a  certain  inclina- 
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tion  to  the  radii,  the  whole  rotating  frame  being  then  en- 
closed within  a  similar  fixed  structure,  which  the  wind 
enters  through  openings  between  boards  set  at  an  obliquity 
contrary  to  that  nf  the  nails  or  floats.  With  this  con- 
struction the  mill  is  effective  from  whatever  direction  the 
wind  may  blow.  The'  best  form  of  windmill  of  this  eon- 
structiiui"  is  th:it  of  Moerath  of  Vienna,  Austriu,  which, 
from  the  peculiar  form  of  its  sails,  may  be  called  1111  urrial 
turbine.  This  is  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Fig.  4 
being  an  elevation  representing  the  interior  of  a  circular 
structure  designed  to  enclose  the  frame  or  wheel  carrying 
the  sail-.  The  rotation  takes  place  about  the  central  axis 
L.  The  form  of  the  sails  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  5,  which  also 
shows,  in  plan,  a  series  of  fixed  directrices,  ul>,  n'li',  by 
which  the  currents  of  the  air,  coming  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows.  ;irc  deflected  upon  the  sails.  These 
sails  are  of  canvas,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  but  their 
form  is  determined  by  the  iron  arms  or  frames  to  which 
thev  are  attached.  These  frames  are  secured  at  top  and 
bottom  to  two  circular  plates  which  are  fixed  to  the  axis. 
Iteneath  the  whole  there  is  also  attached  to  the  axis  a  pul- 
ley which,  by  means  of  guide-rollers,  represented  at  K 
(Figs.  4  and  5),  maintains  it  in  position.  The  weight  is 
sustained  and  the  level  more  truly  preserved  by  means  of 
the  rollers  S.  Fig.  4,  themselves  resting  by  their  axes  upon 
the  smaller  friction-rollers  »«'.  The  guiding  wheels  K  arc 
sustained  by  brackets  from  the  frame,  shown  at  Vi  in  both 
figures.  The  power  is  applied  through  conical  gearing,  as 
shown  at  m  or  n,  or  in  any  other  way. 

The  structure  on  which  the  motor  rests  may  be  of  wood, 
brick,  or  stone;  but  the  chamber  in  which  the  wheel  is 
placed  is  designed  to  be  constructed  of  iron,  except  the 
roof.  Its  base  H  (Fig.  4)  forms  a  cast-iron  crown,  to  which 
are  bolted  the  brackets  G,  and  from  which  rise  vertically, 
at  regular  intervals,  a  series  of  rolled  iron  plates,  which 
form  the  directrices  for  the  wind,  and  also  the  support  for 
the  superstructure.  It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  po- 
sitions of  the  directrices  in  the  plan  with  the  directions  of 
the  arrows,  that  on  the  side  on  which  the  wind  and  wheel 
move  in  harmony,  the  wind  can  enter  until  its  direction 
becomes  tangential  to  the  structure ;  while  on  the  other 
side  it  is  cut  off  from  entering  at  all  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  borders  of  the  directrices,  up  to  the  point  where  it  be- 
comes capable  of  such  a  deflection  as  to  favor  rotation. 
A  very  ingenious  provision  is  made  for  guarding  against 
excessive  velocity  of  movement  in  the  case  of  high  winds. 
To  every  one  of  the  directrices  there  is  attached,  on  the 
outside,  a  shutter  wide  enough  to  close  entirely  one  of  the 
openings,  but  pivoted  by  the  middle  points  of  its  extremi- 
ties, so  that  instead  of  closing  one  opening  entirely,  it 
closes  the  adjacent  halves  of  the  two  between  which  it  is 
placed.  Thus,  when  all  the  shutters  are  closed,  they  meet 
each  other  halfway,  like  the  blinds  of  windows.  In  the 
plan,  Fig.  5,  these  shutters  are  seen  at  erf,  c'd'.  In  calm 
or  in  light  winds  they  stand  in  the  positions  in  which  the 
figure  represents  them.  But  when  the  velocity  of  move- 
ment begins  to  rise  above  what  is  designed  to  be  the  limit, 
they  are  closed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  effect  of  a 
self-acting  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  4,  and  on  an  en- 
larged scale  in  Fig.  6,  and  through  a  system  of  connecting- 
rods  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  main  axis  of  rotation  L  carries 
a  gear-wheel  r,  which  acts  on  the  governor,  Fig.  6,  through 
the  smaller  wheel  r1,  secured  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the 
governor.  By  the  divergence  of  the  arms  of  the  governor 
the  doubly-conical  friction-wheel  y  is  raised,  and  is  brought 
at  length  to  the  point  where  its  upper  conical  surface  is  in 
contact  with  the  conical  wheels  Z  and  z.  The  wheel  Z  is 
fixed  to  its  shaft  and  operates  the  conical  gear-wheels  (. 
The  wheel  2  is  idle,  its  use  being  merely  to  equilibrate  the 
pressure.  The  vertical  conical  wheel  t  turns  the  tangent 
screw  /,  which  rests  on  the  perimeter  of  a  large  wheel, 
seen  dotted  in  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  machine,  Fig.  7. 
To  this  wheel  x  are  attached  a.  number  of  rods  I,  equal  to 
the  number  of  shutters ;  and  these  rods,  by  their  opposite 
extremities,  are  fastened  by  hinge-joints  to  the  outer  ex- 
tremities of  the  shutters,  severally.  An  examination  of 
the  plan  will  show  that  if  the  wheel  x  be  turned  from  right 
to  left,  the  shutters  will  be  drawn  inward,  and  if  the  move- 
ment be  sufficiently  continued,  they  will  be  closed  entirely. 
The  action  of  the  wheel  Z  upon  the  wheel  x  through  the 
tangent  screw  turns  it  from  right  to  left,  and  thus  by  the 
automatic  action  of  the  machine  itself  the  shutters  are  par- 
tially closed  and  the  impelling  force  diminished.  The 
velocity  diminishing,  the  friction-wheel  y  will  descend,  and 
Z  will  cease  to  act.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  the  driving  force,  the  retardation  is  in  excess,  the  fric- 
tion-wheel y  will  descend  until  it  comes  into  contact  with  Z' 
and  z',  of  which  the  first  is  now  idle,  and  the  second  turns 
the  bevel-wheel  (',  reversing  the  motion  of  the  gear-wheel 
.r,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  reopening  the  air-pas- 
sages. There  may  thus  take  place  a  succession  of  oscilla- 


tions of  the  bevel-wheel  y,  diminishing  in  extent  if  the 
brci'/c  remains  steady,  until  a  permanent  adjustment  is 
attained,  liut  if  the  wind  varies,  whether  by  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  of  its  mean  velocity,  the  bevel-wheel  y 
will  act  anew  and  effect  a  new  ailju.-tuicnt  con-r.-jMiniling 
to  the  changed  velocity.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  wheel  x  will  be  acted  upon  in  response  to  every  mo- 
mentary lull  or  gust,  since  the  bevel-wheel  y  has  a  sufficient 
freedom  of  movement  between  Z  and  Z'  to  accommodate 
itself  to  these,  so  long  as  the  average  strength  of  the  wind 
remains  unchanged.  But  if  there  is  a  permanent  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  wind-force,  the  necessary  correction 
will  be  made  with  infallible  certainty. 

The  governor  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  with  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  if  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  mill  at  rest,  the 
wheel  x,  after  detaching  the  governor,  may  be  turned  by 
hand  so  as  to  close  the  shutters  entirely.  It  is  an  import- 
ant recommendation  in  favor  of  this  form  of  windmill  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  damage  by  the  most  violent  storms. 

There  are  large  portions  of  our  country  in  which  wind- 
mills are  almost  unknown.  There  are  other  portions,  as  in 
California,  where  they  are  extensively  used,  and  where  ob- 
jects of  this  class  frequently  strike  the  attention  of  the 
traveller.  They  would  be  undoubtedly  much  more  gen- 
erally introduced  if,  in  their  ordinary  forms,  they  were  less 
rude  and  more  efficient.  They  adapt  themselves  admirably 
to  the  circumstances  of  sparse  settlements,  in  prairie  dis- 
tricts and  low  alluvial  regions,  where  streams  are  few  and 
sluggish,  where  fuel  is  costly,  and  where  the  population, 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  living  in 
comparative  isolation  from  each  other,  find  the  conversion 
of  their  grains  into  flour  and  meal  for  domestic  uses  a  serious 
tax  upon  both  their  time  and  their  means.  To  such,  a  mill 
like  that  just  described  would  be  very  useful  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  water,  for  drainage,  for  grinding,  and  for  many  of 
the  other  exigencies  of  rural  life.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

\\  MI  ihi in.  p.-v.,  Cottonwood  co.,  Minn.,  on  Sioux  City 
and  St.  Paul  R.  K.,  150  miles  from  St.  Paul,  has  3  churches, 
a  handsome  park,  1  newspaper,  fine  water-power,  large 
graded-school  building,  and  1  butter-packing  establishment. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  dairying  and  farming  community. 
P.  500.  E.  C.  HUNTINGTO.V,  ED.  "  REPORTER." 

\\  in d om,  tp.,  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  404. 

Windom  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Belmont  co.,  0.,  May  10, 
1827 ;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Ohio  ;  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1855;  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1858-68;  appointed  U.  S.  Senator  July, 
1870,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  elected  Senator  for  the  full  term 
1871-77;  re-elected  in  1876  for  term  expiring  in  1883. 

Win'dow-pane,  a  name  given  on  certain  parts  of  the 
North  American  coast  to  the  Li^itn^/Hi  tin  nKfitlntft,  which 
is  most  nearly  related,  among  American  fishes,  to  the  turbot 
of  Europe.  This  is  so  called  on  account  of  its  thin,  trans- 
parent body.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Wind'pipe,  or  Air-Passage,  the  popular  name 
of  the  trachea,  so  called  from  its  roughness  [(Jr.  rpaxvs, 


The  Trachea. 


"rough"],  a  cylindrical  tube  of  cartilage  and  membrnno, 
4J  inches  long  and  from  i  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  extending 
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from  the  larynx  (nee  LARYNX)  downward  to  the  origin  >.t 
the  two  |iriinury  bronchial  tube*.  Th<--<-  branch  otl  from 
the  tra<-liea  .  >|.[n.-ite  in  the  tdiril  dorsal  \  iTtfbru,  one  going 
to  each  lung.  The  aneieni-  tenm-d  the  trachea  tuptru  ar- 
terin,  the  L'n-al  artery  or  channel  by  \\hi.-h  id,,  viiul  air 
was  in-[.iicd:  air  ua-  .suji|,o-ed  to  fill  the  arteries  and 
v,  ins,  tliu  nutritive  agency  of  the  blood  being  unknown  and 
it-  circulation  undiscovered.  The  trachea  is  an  open  tube, 
dhipsc  being  lircvcntcil  by  its  cartilaginous  circular 
bodies  or  rings.  These  arc  incomplete,  the  posterior  wall 

of  the  trachea  being  niembrai -.  lla,-ei,l.  and  Hat.     Thin 

soft  surt'ai-e  re*ts  again-l  the  ii'sii|diagus,  the  food  passage, 
and  fiu-ililales  liic  inge-tion  tit'  food.  The  truchi-a  is  ot'ten 
the  neat  ot  catarrh  and  acute  inflammation,  during  tin- 
progress  of  colds,  inlluen/a,  and  the  incipient  stages  nt' 
DTOnobitis,  from  the  nun-oils  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
throat  to  the  lungs.  The  trachea  i-  occasionally  the  Beat 
of  eroupous  membrane  (sec  Cnoup  and  Tit  Aril  KOTOMV),  of 

foreign  hndie-,  J.olypns,  cancer. 

K.  HAHWIS  111  DSON,  Jn.  KKVISKDBV  WILLARD  PARKER. 
>\  mils,  or  Yiiuls.  See  SI.OVK.VTZI. 
Winds.  H'iinl  is  air  in  motion.  The  word  is  usually 
applied  to  currents  of  nir  more  or  less  horizontal,  though 
vertical  or  slanting  currents  of  air,  whether  ascending  or 
descending,  equally  deserve  the  name.  Winds  arc  named 
from  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  from  which  they  come. 
Thus  a  wind  blowing  from  E.  to  W.  is  an  E.  wind;  one 
moving  from  N.  to  S.  is  a  N.  wind.  Tho  direction  of  the 
surface-winds  can  easily  be  taken  from  a  wind-vano  so  lo- 
cated as  to  be  free  from  all  surrounding  obstacles.  For 
the  direction  of  the  winds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  often  very  different  from  that  of  the  surface- 
ttinds,  we  have  to  look  to  the  course  of  the  clouds.  The 
winds  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  north,  cast,  south,  and 
west,  and  those  from  the  intermediate  directions,  designated 
a-  n -it-th -casl.  sooth-cast,  south-west,  and  north-west,  are 
the  eight  principal  winds  usually  noted  in  meteorological 
journals,  and  are  indicated  simply  by  their  initials. 
Farther  intermediate  directions  give  eight  more  winds — 
viz.  north-north-west  and  north-north-east  on  cither  side 
of  north  ;  south-south-west  and  south-south-oast  on  either 
stile  of  south;  west-north-west  and  west-south-west  on 
either  side  of  west;  and  east-north-east  and  east-south-east 
on  cither  side  of  cast.  For  the  use  of  mariners  the  divi- 
sions are  carried  to  thirty-two  winds.  (See  COMPASS.) 
When  greater  accuracy  is  needed,  however,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  use  the  division  of  the  circle  of  the  azimuth 
compass,  and,  starting  from  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  note 
how  many  degrees  from  it,  on  either  side,  the  radius  passes 
which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  as,  for  instance, 
north  25°  east,  south  15°  east,  and  so  on.  A  diagram  con- 
structed like  the  mariner's  compass,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  winds,  is  called  the  wind-rose.  By  giving  to  the  radius 
representing  each  wind  a  length  proportional  to  the  length 
of  time  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  has  blown  at  a  given 
place  during  a  stated  period,  such  as  a  year  or  a  month,  a 
wind-rose  may  be  traced  which  will  present  at  a  glance  the 
peculiar  condition  of  this  important  element  of  climate  at 
that  place.  In  the  two  following  diagrams,  for  instance, 
which  represent  in  this  way  the  average  duration  of  winds 
in  January  and  July  in  Maryland,  the  eye  seizes  at  once 

FIG.  1. 


S 
January.  July. 

the  great  prevalence  of  the  north-westerly  winds  in  winter 
and  of  the  south-westerly  in  summer  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prof.  Dove  of  Berlin 
has  used  a  similar  method  for  showing  graphically  the 
average  condition  of  the  barometric  pressure,  thermometer, 
and  hygrometer  which  accompanies  the  different  winds, 
and  calls  such  diagrams  the  barometric,  thermic,  and  atmic 
(hygrometrio)  wind-roses  of  the  places  considered. 

The  velocity  and  force  of  winds  vary  from  an  almost 
Inappreciable  breath  of  air  to  the  furious  hurricane  which 
sweeps  everything  before  it.  It  is  measured  by  means  of 
the  anemometer  ("  wind-measure"),  an  instrument  of  which 
various  kinds  have  been  invented.  (See  ANKMOMKTKH.) 
Some  give  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  wind  upon  a  spring, 
like  those  of  Osier  and  Jelineck,  or  on  a  liquid  contained 
in  a  glass  tube  having  the  shape  of  a  siphon,  like  that  of 


l.nid  :  others  derive  the  velocity  from  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  a  self-registering  rod  net  in  motion  either  by  i 

1    nl'    oblique    plati-s.    like  that 

windmill,  ««  in  the  anemometer- of  Vt  ..it,-  and  VYhcwi-ll,  ,,r 
l>\  l-.nr  hemispherical  ,-nps  placed  horizontally,  catching 
the  wind,  as  in  that  of  Robinson.  The  lust  form  has  him 

adopted     by    the    Smith-,  .n  Ian     In-titution     and     the     I 
Si.-nal   Scni.e.      In  all  lhi--e   in-t rnmcnts  the   \elocityhas 
to  lie  e, imputed  by  I'.nnuhi.i  bated  on  previous  experiment*. 

1 1  i-  ,.n  such  trials  that  the  various  scales  prop I  t 

i  lie  |.,r,e  and  vclo.-ity  of  winds  are  founded.     Tho 
•lopted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  is  al- 
mii-t   identical  with  that  used  by  th. 

-  10  grade*,  the  names  of  which,  with  the  cor- 
ie-po:idiiig  pressures  and  velocities,  are  a>  follows  : 
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-•bt  breeze. 
I  0-title  breeze. 
Krcnh  wind. 
Strong  wind. 

irlud. 
fiile. 

Strong  rale. 
V  i,,i.  nt  Kale. 
Hurricane. 
Most  violent  hurricane. 


Winds  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes — namely. 
»tantt  periodical,  and  variable  uindt  ;  the  first  two  are 
mainly  tropical,  the  other  charoetcrir.es  the  temperate 
and  cold  latitudes.  To  understand  the  cause  of  these 
differences  and  the  general  circulation  of  the  winds  we  must 
inquire  into  their  cause. 

Winds  are  the  consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  equi- 
librium in  the  layers  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tendency 
of  their  motion  is  to  restore  the  equilibrium  which  has  been 
destroyed;  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished  the  movement 
ceases  and  everything  settles  into  a  calm.  One  of  the  chief 
conditions  of  this  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  i-.  that 
any  level  layer  should  have  the  same  density  at  all  points; 
otherwise  the  denser  portions  flow  under  the  less  dense, 
while  the  lighter  rise  to  the  top.  Now  this  occurs  when 
the  different  parts  of  the  layer  are  unequally  heated.  At 
the  point  of  greater  warmth  the  air  expands,  becomes 
lighter;  then,  pressed  by  the  neighboring  layers,  which 
have  remained  colder  and  heavier,  it  rises  into  the  higher 
layers,  until  it  reaches  a  stratum  of  equal  density  with 
itself.  The  result  of  this  process  is  an  ascending  current, 
and  lateral  currents  rushing  from  all  sides  toward  the  spot 
where  the  temperature  is  higher.  This  is  well  exemplified 
in  a  heated  stove.  The  warm  and  light  air  ascending  in 
the  pipe  is  replaced  by  a  steady  horizontal  current  of  cold 
air  rushing  in  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Differences  in  the  moisture  of  the  air  will  have  a  similar 
effect,  for  moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air  of  the  same 
temperature,  and  will  cause  an  ascending  current,  or 
increase  the  ascending  power  of  one  already  in  progress. 
Moreover,  when  the  moisture  is  condensed  into  rain,  its 
latent  heat,  becoming  free,  odds  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  air. 

Land  and  Sea  lireezfi. — As  an  example  from  nature,  let 
us  see  what  takes  place  on  an  island  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  remembering  that  the  land  is  heated  more  readily 
than  the  sea.  In  proportion  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  hori- 
zon, the  island  becomes  warmer  than  the  neighboring  sea. 
Their  respective  atmospheres  participate  in  these  unequal 
temperatures;  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea  rushes  from  all  di- 
rections in  the  form  of  a  tea  breeze,  which  makes  itself  felt 
along  the  whole  coast,  and  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  of 
the  island  will  ascend  into  the  atmosphere.  During  the 
night  it  is  the  reverse.  The  island  loses  heat  by  radiation, 
and  cools  quicker  than  the  sea.  Its  atmosphere,  having 
become  heavier,  flows  into  that  of.  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
land  breeze  ;  and  this  interchange  lasts  until  the  tempera- 
ture, and  consequently  the  density,  of  the  two  atmospheres 
have  again  become  the  same.  This  is  the  phenomenon  ob- 
served almost  daily  on  nearly  all  the  seaboards. 

The  same  again  takes  place  on  a  great  scale  between  an 
entire  continent  and  the  ocean,  between  the  tropical  regions 
and  the  temperate  and  polar  regions.  Southern  Africa  is 
fiercely  heated  by  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  while  the  s*os 
of  India  and  Asia  experience  the  low  temperature  of  the 
winter.  The  temperature  of  the  tropics  is  almost  always 
the  same,  and  constantly  higher  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
globe.  To  each  of  these  differences  of  temperature,  un- 
equal in  duration  and  amount,  particular  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, which  are  their  consequence,  correspond — to  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  day  and  night,  the  diurnal 
breezes,  whether  along  the  coast*  or  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains:  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  extreme  scajons,  the  monsoons, 
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which  one  might  call  the  season  breezes  ;  to  the  difference 
of  tenmntan  between  the  tropics  and  the  poles,  the 
trade  winds,  which  are  the  great  annual  breeze,  and  the 
eon.-tancy  of  which  is  only  the  expression  of  the  permanent 
Inequality  of  the  distribution  of  solar  heat  between  the  ' 
great  atmospherical  regions  of  our  globe. 

The  general  (or  trade)  winds  are  the  consequence  of  the 
general  form  of  the  globe,  and  their  direction  is  given  by 
its  rotuturv  motion.  The  monsoons  and  the  breezes  depend 
on  the  form  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  lands  and  the 
Ma*,  which  govern  their  intensity  and  direction.  The 
variable  winds  are  due  to  the  same  causes,  and  to  the 
conflict  between  the  general  opposite  currents. 

Unii-nil  C/ri-iif'itinH  "/'  tin:  \\'imln. — The  regions  near 
the  equator  having  a  higher  temperature,  nnil  the  heat 
gradually  diminishing  as  we  advance  toward  the  poles,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tropical  zone  is  more  dilated  and  con- 
Mautly  lighter  than  that  of  the  temperate  and  polar  re- 
gions. As  a  consequence,  the  denser  air  of  the  colder  re- 
gions presses  that  of  the  hot  on  two  sides,  the  N.  and  the 
S. :  (lie  warmer  portion  of  the  tropical  atmosphere,  the 
ci | ii:it< 'rial,  rises,  and  two  lower  currents  are  established  from 
the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  two  upper  currents,  which 
carry  back  the  air  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  to 
commence  again  the  same  rotation. 

Wo  ought,  then,  to  find  in  the  northern  hemisphere  a 
general  wind  coming  from  the  N.,  and  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  a  wind  coming  from  the  S.  But  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  from  W.  to  E.  exercises  an  influence  upon  the 
direction  of  these  currents,  which  causes  them  to  deviate 
from  their  original  direction.  The  speed  of  rotation,  which 
is  almost  nothing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  poles,  grad- 
ually increases  with  every  parallel  to  the  equator,  where  it 
is  over  1000  miles  an  hour.  The  masses  of  air  which  rush 
toward  the  equator  have  an  acquired  speed  less  than  that 
of  the  regions  toward  which  they  go.  At  each  step  they 
are  obliged  to  assume  a  greater  rapidity  of  rotation  ;  but 
as.  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  inertia,  a  certain  time  is  neces- 
sary for  this  to  take  place,  they  find  themselves  at  every 
step  a  little  behindhand,  or  a  little  farther  toward  the  W. 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  These  successive  re- 
tardations accumulating,  gradually  deflect  the  polar  cur- 
rents toward  the  W.,  changing  them  into  a  N.  E.  wind  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a  S.  E.  wind  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  These  two  polar  currents,  entering  the  trop- 
ical zone,  become  those  permanent  winds  blowing  nearly 
from  the  E.  which  are  called  trade-winds.  Approaching 
the  equatorial  zone,  these  masses  of  air,  strongly  heated 
by  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  ascend,  forming  there  a  broad 
zone  of  calm*,  and  return,  as  upper  currents,  toward  the 
poles  to  supply  the  constant  outflow  from  the  polar  regions. 
The  same  cause  makes  the  upper  currents,  which  set 
from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  swerve,  but  in  the 
opposite  way.  They  arrive  successively  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  with  a  velocity  of  rotation  greater  than  that  of 
the  parallel  which  they  enter,  and  are  always  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  earth's  motion  in  each  place — that  is, 
always  more  and  more  to  the  E.  Thus,  the  returning 
equatorial  currents,  when  descending  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  become  the  S.  W.  winds,  so  prevailing  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  the  N.  W.  winds  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  diagram  of  the  normal  circulation  of  the  winds  at 
the  bottom  of  Map  VII.  shows  the  great  wind-zones.  The 
arrows  point  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  wind  blows. 
We  see — 1st,  the  equatorial  zone  of  calms,  or  the  region  of 
the  ascending  atmosphere;  2d,  on  both  sides  the  zones 
of  constant  winds,  or  of  the  N.  E.  and  S.  E.  trade* 
winds ;  3d,  two  small  zones  of  calms  about  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  which  separate  the  z.ones  of  the 
constant  from  those  of  the  variable  winds ;  4th,  the  broad 
zones  of  the  variable  winds  in  the  middle  latitudes,  from 
the  30th  degree  to  the  60th  degree,  with  prevailing  westerly 
winds ;  5th,  the  zones  of  polar  winds,  with  prevailing  north- 
easterly winds.  (Sec  accompanying  map.) 

This  circulation,  arising  from  constant  differences  of 
density  and  pressure  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  its  counterpart  in  permanent  differences  in  the  average 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  various 
latitudes.  In  the  equatorial  regions  the  overflowing  of  the 
air  from  the  ascending  current  toward  the  poles  causes  a 
diminution  of  its  mass,  and  consequently  a  low  barometer; 
while  its  descent  about  lat.  30°  and  the  encounter  of  the  j 
extra-tropical  air  produce  in  that  latitude  an  accumula- 
tion and  a  belt  of  high  barometer.  The  constant  flow  of 
the  cold  air  from  the  polar  regions  is  manifested  by  a 
greater  barometric  depression  within  the  Arctic  circle. 
Accordingly,  in  the  equatorial  belt  the  mean  pressure  is  ' 
only  29.9  inches ;  it  rises  to  30.1  and  over  about  lat.  30°  ;  ! 
decreases  gradually  to  lat.  60°  and  65°,  where  it  hardly 
reaches  29.9 ;  and  is  lowest  in  the  polar  regions,  where  it 


falls  to  29.6.  Whether  there  is  a  continuous  belt  of  low 
barometer  about  lat.  60°  to  65°,  beyond  which  the  barom- 
eter rises  again  toward  the  poles,  as  has  been  asMimed  from 
the  record  of  a  few  cases,  still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt, 
the  observations  being  too  few,  especially  on  the  continents, 
to  decide  this  question. 

Our  most  distinguished  physicist,  Prof.  J.  Henry,  ac- 
counts for  the  phenomena  which  characterize  the  three 
main  zones  of  winds  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  He 
assumes  three  distinct  systems  of  circulation,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram  :  A,  the 
tropical,  with  upper  winds  flowing  toward  the  poles,  de- 
scending at  lat.  30°,  and  reappearing  as  surface-winds  in 
the  easterly  trades ;  B,  that  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  from 
30°  to  CO0,  with  prevailing  south-westerly  surface-winds, 
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fed  by  a  portion  of  the  returning  equatorial  air,  rising 
again  about  lat.  60°,  and  returning  thence  as  upper  cur- 
rents to  the  regions  whence  they  came  ;  C,  the  polar,  with 
north-easterly  surface-winds,  rising  at  the  contact  with  the 
preceding  system,  at  about  lat.  60°,  and  returning  thence 
toward  the  pole.  The  belts  of  low  barometer,  at  the  equator 
and  lat.  60°,  indicate  the  regions  of  the  ascending  currents  ; 
that  of  the  high  barometer,  in  lat.  30°,  marks  the  place  of 
the  descending  ones.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with  the 
theoretical  deductions  of  Fcrrel  concerning  the  course  of 
atmospheric  currents  moving  on  a  sphere,  and  explains 
many  important  phenomena.  More  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive observations,  especially  on  the  upper  currents  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  measure  of  influence  which  can  be 
attributed  to  moisture  in  these  movements,  may  clear  up 
the  difficulties  which  are  still  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
adoption  of  this  very  plausible  theory. 

The  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  would  doubt- 
less show  great  regularity  if  the  surface  of  the  globe  were 
a  uniform  sheet  of  water;  but  the  presence  of  the  conti- 
nents and  their  arrangement  modify  the  normal  winds  in 
many  ways,  as  we  shall  see  in  examining  more  closely  the 
systems  of  winds  peculiar  to  each  of  the  great  climatic 
zones.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  law  of  the  winds,  as 
expressed  by  Buys-Ballot,  holds  good — viz.  the  wind  blows 
from  a  region  of  high  pressure  toward  one  of  low  pressure, 
and,  owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  is  deflected  to  the 
right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  left  in  the 
southern. 

Winds  of  the  Tropical  Regions. — The  accompanying  map 
shows  that  the  all-prevailing  currents  of  air  between  the 
tropics  are  the  trade- winds,  which  blow  the  whole  year  round 
in  the  same  direction,  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
zone.  These  are  the  gentle  and  constant  winds  which  waft- 
ed Columbus  across  the  Atlantic  to  discover  a  New  World, 
and  carried  Magellan,  the  first  navigator  whose  ship  made 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  across  the  vast  ocean  which  ho 
named  from  them  the  Pacific.  Wherever  they  blow  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  serene,  the  temperature  even  and 
moderate,  and  the  atmosphere  without  tempests.  The 
trade-winds  occupy  from  20  to  22  degrees  of  latitude  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  forming  two  belts — the  N.  E.  and 
the  S.  E.  trade-wind.  They  blow  with  entire  regularity 
only  on  the  open  sea,  their  course  and  character  elsewhere 
being  modified  by  continental  relief  and  other  local  influ- 
ences. The  continents  partially  interrupt  the  general  at- 
mospheric currents,  and  being  more  heated  than  the  adja- 
cent oceans,  they  modify,  or  even  overcome,  the  trades  in 
their  vicinity.  Owing  to  this  disturbing  influence,  the 
trades,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  begin  to  blow  reg- 
ularly only  at  a  considerable  distance  W.  of  the  continents. 
Thence  they  sweep  without  interruption  over  the  ocean- 
basins  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  from  15  to  18  miles  per 
day.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  Indian  Ocean  the  trades 
are  suspended  entirely  during  the  northern  summer,  but 
resume  their  sway  in  winter. 

Zone  of  Equatorial  Culms. — The  width  of  this  zone  of 
calms,  which  separates  the  two  great  bodies  of  the  X.  E. 
and  S.  E.  trade-winds,  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  on  an 
average  from  4°  to  C°  in  latitude.  It  is  wider  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  three  oceans,  probably  because  the  force  of 
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tin-  trade-winds  in  broken  by  tiM  BfjlfhbOfto|  --nntment-. 
U  i-<  Hhlcr  ni'ain  ilui-ing  the  northern  summer,  es|n 
ill  the  At  !;ill!i>-,  owing  1"  til'-  higher  temperature  of  the  ex  - 
Iru  i  \  i-  n.nt  iin-nlal  surfaces,  \vh  it-h  1 1  raws  tin-  polar  limit  "I' 
tin-  tnnle-  up  to  tln>  :>llth  parallel.  To  this  predominance 
of  litml  over  water  in  tin:  northern  hemisphere  the  tart  ha- 
to  In-  rcfciTC'l  t  (nil  in  the  A I  Ian  I  i'1,  a^  well  a  -  in  the  1'aeitie. 
this  cent riil  /onr  is  nut  on  the  equator,  hut  -nmev*  hat  \.  of 
ii.  i  thiil  a  ship  sailing  in  Ihu  northern  hciui-phci-e  en 
counters  the  S.  K.  tra'le  before  crossing  tlie  equator.  The 
nirin  position  of  this  /.one  is.  in  tin-  . \tliintie,  betw, 

111,   I    ',1  '    X.    lal.  ;    ill  the    1'lleilie.    between    !   '  atl'l   S°  N.      Ill   ll)C 
enntillents  it   is  usually   fonn«l    between   '.'•''   S.  ami  -1°   \.   lilt. 

It  would  ho  an  error  to  suppo,-o  that  (lie  air  in  the  region 
of  ealins  is  willioilt  motion;  the  hnri/.ontal  tra-le  un,'l  i- 
unly  changed  into  an  n].\mnl  current,  whieli  appears,  at  the 
snrfaee,  like  a  calm.  The  mixture  of  this  »arm  current 
with  the  coMer  air  of  the  upper  atmosphere  causes  fre,|uent 
inlin^  variable  wiii'ls,  and  often  sudden  squalls,  and 
n  enieihlons  tornadoes  (or  doldrums,  as  they  are  called 
on  the  \V.  eoast  of  Guinea)  which  ure  the  terror  of  the  nav- 
igator. The  zone  of  calms,  unlike  the  fcrcnc  region  of  the 
winds,  lias  an  almost  daily  accumulation  of  eh'iil-, 
which  MO-HI  after  mid-day  burst  in  torrents  of  rain,  accom- 
panied by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning.  The  cause  of 
these  phenomena  is  easily  understood.  The  ma.fi  of  warm 
air.  charged  with  moisture,  ascends  into  regions  of  less 
pressure,  expands,  and  cools  both  by  expanding  and  coming 
into  contact  with  colder  layers.  The  temperature  of  the 
dew-point  is  soon  reached,  and  the  moisture  is  con-lm-r  1 
into  clouds  and  rains.  The  upward  current  being  strong- 
est in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  storm  takes  place 
soon  after  mid-day. 

The  calms  of  the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  are 
probaMv  cause  1  by  a  portion  of  the  upper  returning  cur- 
rent descending  to  the  surface  and  re-entering  the  general 
trade-wind!,  while  the  other  portion  continues  its  way 
toward  the  temperate  latitudes.  Light  but  variable  winds 
an  1  absenceof  rain  characterize  these  regions;  for  descend- 
ing, like  ascending,  air  prevents  the  development  of  hori- 
zontal winds,  and  the  moisture  contained  in  air  descending 
from  upper  and  colder  regions  into  lower  and  warmer  ones 
has  no  chance  to  be  condensed.  In  the  Atlantic  this  belt 
of  calm  is  called  by  the  American  mariners  the  Aorae  lati- 

ttt'l'X. 

All  these  zones  of  tropical  winds  move  bodily  to  and  fro 
with  the  vertical  sun  —  northward  during  our  summer, 
southward  during  our  winter  season — as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram indicating  the  limits  of  the  trade-winds  at  various 
periods  of  the  year.  In  the  summer-time  the  trade-winds 
are  already  reached  N.  of  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  30th, 
and  the  zone  of  calms  in  the  12th  degree  of  latitude. 

Those  oscillations  determine  the  seasons  of  the  tropics,  for 
a  place  may  be  alternately  in  the  region  of  trade-winds  and 
have  a  dry  season,  and  in  that  of  the  calms,  and  have  abun- 
dant rains. 

.l/oH«oun>. — The  influence  of  the  lands  is  already  marked 
in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  by  the  broader  extent  of  the  trade- 
wind  zone  in  their  neighborhood,  but  it  is  still  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Here  the  regular  trade-wind 
only  exists  in  the  southern  half.  In  the  northern  half  it 
is  completely  broken  and  changed  into  season  winds  called 
wn»*nnnt,  which  blow  alternately  six  months  from  the  N.  E. 
and  six  months  from  the  S.  W.  The  region  of  culms  is 
mostly  S.  of  the  equator,  and  quite  undefined,  if  found  at 
all.  The  disturbing  effect  of  the  land-masses  is  evident. 
])uring  the  northern  summer  the  great  continent  of  Asia  is 
overheated,  while  the  southern  part  of  Africa  has  winter. 
The  colder  air,  therefore,  rushes  toward  the  continent  of 
Asia,  making  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  from  April 
to  October.  The  cold  winter  air  of  Asia  flowing  into  the 
warm  summer  air  of  Africa  causes  a  N.  E.  monsoon,  blow- 
ing from  October  to  April.  The  time  of  the  change  from 
one  monsoon  to  the  other  is  marked  by  high  winds  and  great 
tempests. 

Similar  monsoons  play  between  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Australia,  also  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  from 
Southern  China  to  Japan  and  Mantchooria,  between  the 
overheated  continent  of  Asia  and  the  cooler  adjacent  ocean, 
bringing  with  them  summer  rains.  Others,  perhaps  less 
marked,  arc  found  along  the  coast  of  Brn/.il  and  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  of  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

\\~lnils  of  the  Temperate  Region*. — If  the  tropical  zone  is 
that  of  constant  and  periodical  winds,  the  temperate  regions 
arc  those  of  rarlnhlr  winds,  for  all  the  year  round  they  blow 
alternately,  without  apparent  rule,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  horizon.  Two  winds,  however,  in  our  hemisphere — the 
X.  K.  and  S.  W. — arc  more  steady,  and  so  prevailing  that 
they  may  be  called  the  normal  winds  of  the  middle  lati- 
tM-les.  The  N.  E.,  cold  and  dry.  is  the  polar  wind  delli  t.  1 
by  the  earth's  rotation  :  the  8.  W.,  warm  and  moist,  is  the 


returning   upper  equatorial  current,  which   gradually  de- 

'•'''"'I'    :it1''    leii'-hc-    th.  .  (  .((.-i-pQ  of 

latitude,  blowing  from  the  S.  U'.     T!,,.  |, 
ninds,  flowing  .-ide  liy  i-ide.  ur  one  above  th,  i.th...  |,U[  ju 
i-,  encounter  c.i.->.  '  mtlv 

ling   for    the    ma-leii.  ,.  ^ 

never  cea-ingstorms;  our  latitude' ihi-ir  battle   : 
control  the  Heath.  I.       Th«  .- .   \\  .  .-.juatoi  ial   I, in,--  u 
clou. line--,  an, |  rain  :    the  p,,hir  winds,  clear  fl. 

hra.-ing  air, and  sunshine.     Tl  ,<  the 

of  the  weather. 

U  lien  tin  -e  MM  in  hie  wind*  succeed  Mch  other,  it  i«,  u 
demonstrated  by  l>o\  e,  in  a  regular  order,  culled  by  him  the 
law  of  the  rotation  of  i  !,,."„,  |ieroi. 

sphere,  when  the  S.  \V.  blows,  and  the  X.  K.  i»  to  succeed, 
the  wind  turns  rat, idly,  first  to  the  W.,  the,.  |,v  X.  W.  t.i 
the  N.  nuilN.  K.,  when  it  becomes  Milled.  When  the  .-.  U  . 
in  its  turn  is  to  prevail,  the  wind  tir.-t  turns  to  the  K..  then 

to  IhcS.  E.,  and  finally  settle-  tothcS.  W.    Tl, |,er  » 

from  intermediate  points  of  the  compass,  therefore,  are  mere 
transition  winds.     The  order  ia  rr\cr.-c.|  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.     The  N.  W.  is  the  warm  equatorial,  the 
the  cold  polar  wind. 

The  diagram  in  Map  VII.  exhibits  (he  normal  succession 
of  winds  and  their  influence  on  the  meteorological  instru- 
ments. 

When  the  S.  W.  wind  blows,  the  air  being  warm,  moiit, 
and  light,  the  thermometer  is  highest  and  the  barometer 
lowest.  When  the  wind  turns  toward  the  N.  E.,  the  ther- 
mometer falls  and  the  barometer  rises.  The  wind  turning 
again  toward  the  S.  W.,  the  thermometer  risen,  the  harm. 
eter  falls,  and  the  weather  becomes  once  more  cloudy  and 
rainy.  These  constant  changes  of  the  winds  are  the  cause 
of  the  variability  so  characteristic  of  temperate  climates. 

The  position  of  the  continents,  however,  somewhat  mod- 
ifies the  course  of  the  polar  winds.  A  great  extent  of  land 
being  more  liable  to  become  cold  by  radiation  than  the  Ha, 
the  average  course  of  polar  currents  is  rather  along  the  con- 
tinents, and  that  of  the  returning  equatorial  winds  along 
the  oceans.  This  accounts  for  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  continents  in  the  middle  latitudes  compared 
with  that  of  the  oceans,  marked  by  the  course  of  the  annual 
isothermal  lines,  and  for  the  high  barometric  pressure  on 
the  continents  and  the  low  barometer  in  the  adjacent  oceans. 

The  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America,  with 
their  vast  radiating  plains  and  high  barometric  pressure 
in  winter,  are  the  centres  of  greatest  cold,  and  also  the 
starting-points  of  the  polar  winds,  which  therefore  blow 
from  the  N.  W.  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  North 
America. 

Influence  of  Wind*  and  Marine  Current*  on  Ivtthermnl 
Line*. — The  circulation  of  the  winds  just  explained,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  great  marine  currents,  warm  and 
cold,  equatorial  and  polar,  which  follow  the  same  general 
course,  and  add  their  influence,  enable  us  fully  to  under- 
stand the  remarkable  deviations  of  the  isothermal  lines 
from  the  parallels  pointed  out  in  Map  VI.  (see  under  CLI- 
MATE), and  the  great  difference  in  the  temperature  of  places 
situated  in  similar  latitudes. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  all  heating  influences,  winds 
and  waters  coming  from  the  equatorial  regions,  take  their 
course  toward  the  N.  E.,  and  benefit  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  are  the  warm  coasts.  All  cool- 
ing influences,  winds  and  waters  from  the  polar  regions, 
are  directed  t«  the  S.  W.,  and  cool  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia 
and  North  America,  which  are  the  cold  eoa-ts. 

In  the  Atlantic  the  S.  W.  equatorial  winds  and  the  Gulf 
Stream  travel  together  toward  the  X.  E.,  and  along  their 
path  the  isothermals  are  pushed  far  to  the  X.  Moving  on 
the  warm  surface  of  the  Oulf  Stream,  the  winds  take  up  a 
port  of  its  heat  and  spread  it.  with  their  own,  over  Western 
Europe.  They  odd  thus,  from  this  double  source,  a  large 
share  to  the  temperature  duo  to  its  latitude,  and  make  Eu- 
rope the  warmest  continent  of  the  temperate  latitude*. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  warm  Asiatic  (iiilf  Stream  or 
Japanese  Current  is  so  far  removed  that  it  has  lost  its  heat 
when  its  waters,  after  a  long  eireuit,  return  from  the  X".  and 
glide  along  the  coasts  of  X'orth  America.  As  the  equatorial 
winds  alone  have  an  influence,  the  increase  of  temperature 
is  only  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  Europe. 

In  the  interior  of  the  continents,  removed  from  tl 
warming  influences,  the  isotharmal  lines  bend  again  toward 
the  equator. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  domain  of  t 
the  marine  currents  have  the  greatest  sway.    In  the  Atli 
tic   the  S.  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current,  running  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  carries  a  tropical  temperature  fa 
yond  the  tropics,  while  the  cold  Antarctic  current  r 
the  heat  of  the  Peruvian  coast  down  In  that  of  the  tempe, 
ate  latitudes.    The  same  phenomenon  is  repeali-d  ,n  >,, 
ern  Africa.     The  warm  equatorial  current  of  Moiambique 
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gives  to  the  coast  of  Natal  a  tropical  temperature,  while 
tho  Antarctic  waters  in  their  northward  course  cool  the 
western  coast  of  the  Cape  Land.  (For  storm?,  etc.,  see 
SrciitMs,  HrkiiicixKs,  AND  CYCLONES.)  A.  GUYOT. 

Wind'sor,  town  of  England,  in  Jicrkshire.on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Thames,  is  an  ancient  borough,  but  has  under- 
gone much  alteration  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  castle.  One  side  of  Thames  street  has  been 
pulled  down,  the  castle  hill  has  lost  its  ancient  identity,  and 
picture«que  old  hmisc's  have  been  swept  away  for  the  sake 
of  making  wider  and  more  convenient  thoroughfares.  High 
street  is  the  best  part  of  the  town,  in  which  arc  situate.!  th< 
parish  church,  a  modern  structure  of  late  much  improved 
ami  the  town-hall,  covering  a  railed-in  space  used  as  a 
corn-market,  and  consisting  of  a  quaint  chamber  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  other  apartments  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. A  public-house — the  Duke's  Head — at  the  bottom 
of  Peascod  street,  is  ssiid  to  have  belonged  to  tho  duke  of 
liiickingham.  The  inn  of  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  tho  same 
street,  claims  connection  with  tho  famous  hostelry  of  Shak- 
spcare's  day.  Hernc's  Oak  has  disappeared  from  the  park, 
but  the  river-side  suggests  a  picture  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in 
the  clothes-basket.  Not  far  from  the  spot  which  Shak- 
speare  must  have  been  thinking  of  when  ho  wrote  his 
play  is  Traven  College,  consisting  of  a  row  of  comfortable 
houses  occupied  by  naval  officers,  who  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  residence,  some  allowance  from  funds  bequeathed 
by  the  founder,  whoso  name  the  foundation  preserves.  P. 
11,769.  (See  WINDSOR  CASTLK.)  JOHN  STOUCHTON. 

Windsor,  seaport,  cap.  of  Hants  co.,  N.  S.,  on  the 
river  Avon,  at  the  head  of  the  Basin  of  Minas  and  at  the 
junction  of  Windsor  and  Annapolis  and  Nova  Scotia  rail- 
ways, 45  miles  N.  W.  of  Halifax  ;  shipbuilding  and  the 
mining  and  exportation  of  gypsum  are  leading  industries. 
The  town  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  bank,  6  churches,  gas- 
works, and  several  manufactories.  It  is  the  seat  of  King's 
College,  founded  in  1787.  P.  of  sub-district,  2715. 

Windsor,  p.-v.,  Essex  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Detroit 
River,  directly  opposite  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  just  above 
Sandwich,  the  county-seat.  Windsor  is  in  Sandwich  town- 
ship. It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  Great  Western  Railway, 
229  miles  W.  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  academy,  and  is  con- 
nected by  ferry  with  Detroit.  P.  4253. 

Windsor,  county  of  S.  E.  Vermont,  separated  from 
New  Hampshire  by  Connecticut  River,  and  traversed  by 
Vermont  Central  and  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers 
R.  Rs. ;  surface  mountainous  in  the  W.  part,  hilly  else- 
where; soil  generally  fertile.  There  are  nearly  500  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  including  saw-mills,  flour-mill*, 
cotton-mills,  woollen-mills,  ironworks,  tanneries,  agricul- 
tural implements,  carriages,  saddlery,  furniture,  wooden 
ware,  shoe-pegs,  and  lime.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are 
very  numerous.  Staples,  manufactured  articles,  hay,  wool, 
maple-sugar,  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Cap.  Woodstock.  Area,  about  900  sq.  m.  P.  36,063. 
Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.  P.  2873. 

Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.     P.  of  v.  518 ; 

of  tp.  1593. 

Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  800. 
Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.     P.  1266. 
Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.     P.  686. 
Windsor,  tp.,  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1222. 
Windsor,  p.-v.,  Henry  co.,  Mo. 
Windsor,  tp.,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.     P.  81. 
Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  of  v 
325  ;  of  tp.  2958. 

Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.  P 
of  v.  427 ;  of  tp.  3732. 

Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  871. 

Windsor,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.     P.  1943. 

Windsor,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     P.  2251. 

Windsor,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  1211. 

Windsor,  tp.,  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1021. 

Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connecticut 
River  and  Central  Vermont  R.  11.,  contains  4  churches,  a 
library,  2  parks,  an  excellent  high  school,  2  newspapers,  an 
iron-foundry,  2  banks,  and  manufactories  of  print-cloths 
scythe-snathes,  and  shoes.  The  State  prison  is  here.  P 
1699.  FRANKLIN  BUTLER,  ED.  "  VKRMONT  JOURNAL." 

Windsor,  tp.,  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va.     P.  2243. 

Windsor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  1256. 

•  Wf!?dsor  Castle  is  built  upon  a  chalk  hill  near  the 
river  Thames,  about  22  miles  from  London,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  ter- 


race on  that  side  is  a  broad,  long  platform  constructed  on 
a  level  with  the  base  of  the  building,  and  is  described  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  "  borne  up  and 
sustained  by  arches  and  buttresses  of  stone  and  timber." 
William  the  Conqueror  built  a  Norman  edifice  on  tho  spot, 
but  no  part  of  the  existing  castle  can   bo  identified   as 
coeval  with  his  time.     The  most  ancient  portions  are  the 
Garter  and  Cwsar  towers,  the   latter   of  which   forms   a 
bastion   of  the  castle-wall,  and  abuts  upon   the  winding 
street  called  Thames  street.     It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
antiquities   in    the  whole   building.      These   towers  were 
erected  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  II.,  and  III.     To  the 
same  period  belong  the  S.  ambulatory  of  the  Dean's  Cloister, 
a  door  behind  the  altar  in  St.  George's  chapel,  and  the  re- 
mains  of  Domus    Regis    in    the  N.  of  the  chapel.     Tho 
Norman  gateway  near  the  keep,  the  groining  of  the  Devil's 
Tower  and    King  John's  Tower,  and  the  Dean's  Cloister 
pertain  to  the  time  of  Edward   III".     St.  George's  chapel 
was  built  by  Edward  IV.:  the  choir  roof  by  Henry  VII.; 
the  outer  gateway  of  the  lower  ward  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
tho  buildings  from  the  Norman  gate  to  the  state  apartments, 
including  tho   library,  were  raised    by   Queen   Elizabeth. 
Thus,  some  materials  are  here  afforded  for  illustrating  the 
history  of  castellated  architecture  in   England  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.     But  the  castle,  as  it 
now  appears,  is  almost  entirely  the  creation   of  George 
IV. 's  reign,  when  about  a  million  sterling  was  spent  upon 
the  place.   The  architect,  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville.  preserving 
somewhat  the  character  of  an  ancient  fortress,  transformed 
it  into  a  royal  residence  replete  with  all  the  accessories  of 
modern  luxury  and  splendor.      Towers  were  raised  to  a 
greater  height,  especially  the  round  tower  in  tho  middle ; 
the  windows  were  altered;  much  of  the  masonry  renewed; 
so   that   the   external   appearance   became   very  different 
from  what  it  had   been  under  George  III.,  when  much 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  appeared  obliterated  through 
alterations  made  under  Charles  II.     Tho  courts,  the  ter- 
rarc,    the  gardens,  the  slopes,  and  the  parks,  all  underwent 
great  change  and  much    improvement;    so  that   old    in- 
habitants who  remember  it  sixty  years  ago  scarcely  recog- 
nize the  castle  of  their  childhood.     The  internal  changes 
are  even  more  striking  than  the  external.     Suites  of  rooms 
decorated  and  furnished  with  tho  utmost  magnificence,  the 
corridor  which  runs  round  two  sides  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  the  grand  staircases,  immensely  surpass  what  was  to 
be  seen  in  tho  castle  a  little  more  than   half  a  century 
since.     Changes  have  been  made  in  the  pictures,  some  of 
the  old  ones  having  been  sent  away  and  others  introduced: 
a  splendid  museum  of  curiosities  has  been  arranged  in  a 
small  gallery  on  the  N.  side;  the  library  has  been  wonder- 
fully  improved;    the   plate-closet,  containing   silver  and 
silver-gilt  services  and  rare  table  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 
is  the  wonder  of  all  spectators ;  but  the  engravings,  the 
miniatures,  and  the  drawings  in  rooms  under  the  library 
surpass  in  value  and  in  interest  all  the  treasures  of  pre- 
cious metal,  bedecked  though  some  of  these  arc  with  pre- 
cious stones. 

The  history  of  the  castle  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  his- 
tory of  the  successive  kings,  royal  families,  and  courts  of 
England.  Here  lived  Henry  I.',  II.,  and  III.  amidst  their 
domestic  troubles.  Hero  John  took  refuge  from  his  barons, 
and  Edward  III.  entertained  the  knights  of  tho  Round 
Table  and  founded  the  order  of  the  Garter.  Here  Henry 
VI.  was  born;  and  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  received 
noble  visitors.  Elizabeth  walked  on  the  terrace  and 
nunted  in  the  forest.  The  story  of  the  Stuarts  is  entwined 
about  the  building.  Under  the  Norman  gate  the  headless 
body  of  Charles  I.  was  carried  in  a  snowstorm.  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  his  family  occasionally  resided  in  this 
palace  of  English  sovereigns.  Queen  Anne  was  sitting 
over  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  a 
little  closet  now  part  of  the  library,  when  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  Blenheim  arrived.  The  first  two  Georges  had 
ittle  or  nothing  to  do  with  Windsor.  George  III.  and  his 
queen  lived  here,  and  made  a  building  at  the  top  of 
3astle  Hill  a  nursery  for  their  children.  The  castle  was 
;he  favorite  residence  of  William  IV.,  but  her  present 
majesty  only  occasionally  occupies  it.  Here,  however, 
she  came  on  the  evening  of  her  wedding-day  amidst  re- 
joicings never  to  be  forgotten.  The  writer  of  this  article 
well  remembers  seeing  her  in  tho  bloom  of  youth  taking  a 
drive  with  her  consort  in  a  little  pony  phaeton  a  day  or 
two  afterward.  The  surroundings  of 'the  castle  and  the 
roads  in  the  park  have  been  much  altered  since  then.  St. 
Jcorge's  chapel  is  within  the  castle  precincts,  and  is  partly 
an  ecclesiastical  and  partly  a  military  foundation.  Tho 
architecture  is  a  choice  specimen  of  the  age  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Henry  VI.  Tho  external  walls,  buttresses,  windows, 
parapets,  and  the  aisles,  chapels,  choir,  knights'  stalls, 
numerous  monuments,  and  mural  paintings,  are  interest- 
ing archaeological  objects.  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.  and 
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his  cjueen.    Kli/al>eth   W.poilville,    Henry   V 1 1 1 .  and  Jane 
Seymour,  and    Charles    I.,  are    all    buried    in    St.    I!. 
clii]"d.      The  grave  of  the  la-t  mentioned   mnna: 
openc I    many  yearn   ago,   when  a   relative  of  the   writer 

'  present  rcco-ni/od  the  re -emblaiiee  in  the  > 
Vandyke'-"  portrait  of  him.  lieor-e  III.  nnd  Queen 
Charlotte.  William  IV.  and  Queen  \dchiide.thc  duke  of 
Kent,  father  of  Queen  Vietoria,  and  the  duke  of  York,  the 
Princess,  Charlotte,  and  other  tnemhei-  of  the  Hrun-wick 
family,  lire  buried  in  the  royal  vault.  Over  that  vault  is 
what. used  to  be  called  Wolsey  chapel,  from  its  having 
hern  granted  to  him  by  Henry  V I  I  I .  .\la-s  wa-  per 
formed  in  it  when  James  II.  was  kin-.  This  |,.,|  to  a  riot. 
and  the  building  remained  ne/lected  for  many  years.  It 
ha-  recently  undergone  a  costly  restoration.  The  floor  is 
of  rich  marble,  the  walls  are  decorated  with  exquisite 
dc-i-ns  in  en-raved  marble,  emhlematicallv  illustrath  e  of 
the  life  and  virtues  of  the  prince  con-ort.  The  lmi!din-s 
connected  with  the  chapel  have  been  much  altered  of  late 
years,  and  the  Horseshoe  cloisters,  as  they  are  called,  at  the 
\V.  end.  ha\  c  liecn  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  yet  so  as  to  pr> 
their  former  character  and  to  retain  some  of  the  ancient 
timbers. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  castle  i-  Fro-more  House, 
forming  part  of  the  royal  demesne,  and  inhabited  bv 
Prince  and  Princess  Christian.  In  the  garden  are  two 
mausoleums — one  containing  the  remains  of  the  duchess 
of  Kent;  the  other,  on  which  wealth  and  skill  have  been 
richly  expended  by  Queen  Victoria,  covering  the  dust  of 
her  husband,  Albert  the  tiood.  JOHN  STIII-I;IITON. 

Windsor  Locks,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 
P.  2154. 

Windsor  Hills,  p.-v.,  Richmond  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  lirand  Trunk  Railway,  Ii2  miles  X.  of  Island  Pond,  Vt. 
Windsor  lirook  nnd  St.  Francis  River  furnish  admirable 
naler-powcr.  Lumber,  paper,  and  gunpowder  arc  here 
manufactured.  The  village  has  a  substantial  brick  town- 
hall.  P.  about  325. 

Windward  Islands.     See  ANTILLES. 
Wine  and  Wine-  Making.   By  wine  is  usually  under- 
stood the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  although  the  name 
is  occasionally  applied  also  to  fermented  beverages  derived 
from  other  fruits.     Its.  preparation  dates  from  the  most 
ancient   times.    (See  ViNE-Ci'LTtriiE.)    The  wines  of  the 
ancients,  however,  were  very  generally  modified   by  the 
addition  of  spices  and  other  condiments  to  suit  the  tasto  [ 
of  the  consumers — a  habit  still  largely  prevalent  among 
their  descendants  on  the  Mediterranean  shores.     The  ta.ste 
and  demand  for  strictly  pure  wines  are  of  comparatively  ' 
modern  date,  and  their  prevalence  accounts  in  part  for  the  ' 
decline  of  the  reputation  of  some  of  the  wines,  anciently  most 
e-tcemed,  of  Italy,  (Jreet'e,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia.    Wine- 
making  is  a  complex  and  difficult  art  when  the  best  pos- 
sible results  are  to  bo  achieved,  and  owes  much  to  the 
progress  of  modern  science. 

Gropes  to  be  used  in  wine-making  should  be  fully  ripe; 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  juice  is  deficient  in  quantity 
as  well  as  quality,  and  especially  poor  in  sugar.  Should 
the  natural  conditions  fail  to  bring  about  the  full  ripening, 
the  defect  is  sought  to  be  remedied  by  various  devices,  such 
as  spreading  the  bunches  on  mats  or  straw  in  the  sun  or  in 
warmed  rooms;  placing  them  in  large  vats,  in  mass,  for 
several  days ;  causing  them  to  freeze  or  steaming  them 
moderately.  When  the  weather  permits,  the  grapes  are 
often  allowed  to  become  over-ripe  to  such  extent  as  to 
make  them  appear  to  be  wilted  ;  they  then  yield  less,  but 
sweeter  wine  (Ambrneh-wein,  Ger.).  Finally,  in  southern 
countries  (Spain,  Italy,  Greece)  wine  is  frequently  made 
from  grapes  fully  dried,  or  raisins,  the  requisite  water  being 
added  in  crushing  and  pressing.  In  vineyards  whose  prod- 
uct is  very  valuable,  all  unripe  and  decayed  berries  are 
carefully  handpicked  from  the  bunches,  and  the  latter,  or 
even  their  berries,  assorted  as  to  quality. 

Stemming  ami  Cruihinn. — In  the  making  of  white  wines, 
the  berries  are  mostly  either  picked  off  by  hand  or  sep- 
arated by  means  of  an  implement  resembling  a  coarse 
comb.  Tho  berries  are  then  crushed  by  passing  them 
between  ribbed  rollers,  set  so  as  to  avoid  crushing  any 
kernels.  In  the  manufacture  of  red  or  tinted  wines  the 
bunches  themselves  are  fed  on  the  crushing-mill,  or  are 
crushed  by  treading  with  clogs  or  sandals  or  pounding 
with  wooden  pestles.  The  "first  run,"  or  juice  flowing  off 
spontaneously  after  gentle  crushing,  is  often  kept  apart  as 
yielding  a  higher  quality  of  wine. 
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successfully  used.  When  the  "first  run"  has  been  sepa- 
rately received,  the  pressed  juice  constitutes  the  "second 
run,"  while  the  pressed  residue  is  the  "  pomace,"  which 
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and  then  pre-.ed. 

••"M/,,«f._ The  grape  berrlM  „ 
oording  to  the  analyses  of  Frtwniu.  . 
Irom  12.B  to  W.»  por  eent.  of  Ma  I,  ,  -  „  ,,f 

insoluble   matters,  and  from   "0.0  to  s.',.fl  of  water      The 
mineral  (a-hi  in-rcdicntJi  range  between  04  and  0  f>  per 
Brat, of  Which  three  fourth- or  more  arc  -olul.le  undlhere- 
fbn  p*M  Into  the  mint     l:ertl,i,v 
the  bunch  -ue  nearlj  the  same  ash-percentage,  the  •• 
portion  varyin-  from  one  half  to  t«o  tln,,K  ,,f  the  whole 
The    ash  of  must    varies    fn,m    n .-.•  ,  t,,   ,i  |    ,.,.r    ,,,,.    ,,f  |^ 

might;  from    so  to  85  per  cent,  of  thin  a-l n-i-t,  ,,f 

(chiefly    potash) ;  P,O5  about  4.1.     Kernels  contain 
.n ch  as  20  per  cent,  of  ash,  chiefly  earthy  phosphate 

and  carbon  i 

The  ,„•„., •;,,,,,t,  inareairni,  of  must  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows:  ,a;,ar.  in  the  form  of  grape-ingar  or  glueoM; 

•  ,•    ,,,,,  i, ,1.1,    ,,, ,,/,     ,  lr, 
racemic),  malic,  citric:  u//,n«i>Wi/>  .-  MI,,,. 
ler  ;  r,,l,,i:if  ,,,;,mn,  pre-existing  chiefly  in  ti 
some  kind  of  grapes,  distinct  from  the  wine  flavor  and 
'•  bouquet:"  ,t,k  /.,.,,  •.,//,„,.— potash.  »oila,  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  iron,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acidi,  chlorine, 
silica. 

ffrap*~nffar  may  be  considered  the  most  important  in 
grcdient  of  must,  its  amount,  together  with  that  of  the  veg- 
etable acids,  being  usually  the  index  to  the  commercial  value 
of  the  product.  Of  all  known  fruit  juices,  grape-most  con- 
tains the  largest  amount  of  sugar,  ranging,  according  to 
Mulder,  from  13  to  30  per  cent.,  and  probably  even  higher. 
In  fermentation  the  sugar  is  partially  or  wholly  transform- 
ed into  about  half  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  rest  being 
given  off  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  dioxide  (carbonic  acid). 
Besides  common  alcohol,  there  are  fonio  acid, 

glycerine,  and  a  number  of  aromatic  ethereal  compounds, 
whose  presence  and  quantity  materially  influence  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wine.  Since,  moreover,  a  liquid  containing  over 
12.5  per  cent,  of  alcohol  ferments  slowly  or  not  at  all,  any 
excess  of  sugar  of  over  25  per  cent,  will  remain  und' 
posed  and  sweeten  the  wine.  Wines  containing  less  than 
12  per  cent,  of  alcohol  seem  to  owe  their  sweetness  chiefly 
to  glycerine  produced  in  fermentation.  The  determination 
of  the  amount  of  sugar  is  usually  made  by  ascertaining  the 
density  of  the  juice  by  means  of  a  hydrometer  (Oeehnle's 
and  Massonfour's  scales,  Balling's  saccharimeter),  upon 
the  supposition — in  most  cases  practically  nearly  • 
that  the  specific  gravity  is  sensibly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  present.  The  polariscope  and  the  copper- 
reduction  test  are  also  sometimes  employed. 

The  aeidt  of  must  rank  next  in  importance  to  sugar. 
Their  amount  varies  from  0.3  to  1.02  per  cent.,  to  a  certain 
extent  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  sugar  present,  since  during 
the  later  stages  of  ripening  the  acids  undergo  a  rapid 
transformation  into  sugar;  and  ns  on  their  presence  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  the  formation  of  the  peculiar 
ethereal  wine-flavors  in  fermentation,  one  cause  of  the 
lack  of  flavor  observed  in  wines  of  southern  countries  it 
obvious.  The  sum-total  of  acids  is  determined,  according 
to  Pasteur,  by  neutralizing  the  juice  with  lime-water  of 
known  strength. 

Of  the  special  nature  of  the  allnminniat  of  mu«t  we  know 
but  little.  Their  amount  varies  from  0.24  to  O.S.I  per  cent., 
nnd  their  presence  exerts  a  most  important  influence  upon 
the  fermentation  and  kecpingqualitics  of  wine.  Being  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  yeast,  an  inadequate  supply  of 
these  substances  causes  incomplete  fermentation,  while  an 
over-supply,  though  partially  precipitated  in  the  lees,  ren- 
ders the  wine  liable  to  spoiling. 

Tannin  is  not  present  in  the  pure  juice,  but  occurs  largely 
in  the  husks  of  some  kinds  of  grapes,  as  well  as  in  the  steins 
and  kernels.  Hence,  close  crushing  and  pressing,  anil  still 
more  the  presence  of  the  whole  pomace  during  fermen- 
tation, cause  the  wine  to  be  rich  in  tannin.  ITnder  the 
same  circumstances  the  coloring-matter  of  the  husks  and 
the  acid  and  tannin  of  the  stems  find  their  way  into  the 
wine  in  larger  quantities,  thus  producing  the  more  acid  and 
astringent  qualities  of  red  wines. 

Fermentation  nnd  Ripening  <>f  Winr.— The  process  of 
fermentation  naturally  subdivides  into  two  periods- 
Thai  of  violent  fermentation,  during  which  the  temperature 
rises  considerably  (from  10°  to  20°  C.),  a  lively  evolution 
of  gas  takes  place,  and  most  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol.  Its  duration  is  from  twenty-four  hours  to  as  many 
days— usually  ten  to  fourteen.  (2)  The  after-fermentation 
of  the  cleared  liquid,  without  perceptible  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  without  a  very  definite  limit,  lasting  through 
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three  or  four  months,  during  which  the  action  is  completed 
and  a  further  deposition  of  lees  takes  jilace.  Freshly- 
prrssed  must  is  clear  or  but  slightly  turbid.  Under  the 
influence  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  (if  the  germs  afloat 
in  tin-  air  or  adherent  to  the  berries,  it  becomes  turbid  after 
a  period  varying,  according  to  temperature,  from  a  few 
hours  to  sc\i>i-al  days.  (Jus-bubbles  begin  to  rise,  and  soon 
bring  up  with  them  particles  of  yeast.  If  the  fermentation 
be  violent  and  the  temperature  high  (15°  to  25°  C.),  the 
VCM-I  forms  a  dense  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  (top 
fermentation))  if  the  temperature  be  low  (between  5°  and 
l.i  '  ( '.i,  the  ye. ist  remains  largely  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
process  is  slower  (bottom  fermentation).  The  latter  pro- 
,-,  s-.  as  a  rule,  produces  wine  of  higher  and  more  delicate 
flavor,  and  of  better  keeping  qualities;  hence  the  use  of 
deep,  cool  collars  when  the  external  temperature  is  high. 
The  want  of  these  accounts  in  part  for  the  lack  of  arotna 
in  the  wines  of  southern  countries,  and  the  frequent  neces- 
sity of  the  addition  of  spirit  to  make  them  keep.  In  the 
preparation  of  red  wines  the  pomace  is  allowed  to  fer- 
ment with  the  must  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  is 
carried  to  the  surface  with  the  yeast.  As  the  porous  mass 
thus  raised  is  liable  to  souring,  it  is  best  to  keep  it  sub- 
merged by  means  of  perforated  covers. 

As  regards  the  exclusion  of  air  during  violent  fermenta- 
tion, practice  varies  widely.  While  too  much  access  is  un- 
questionably injurious,  in  causing  the  formation  of  vinegar, 
it  seems  also  to  be  well  proven  that  a  total  exclusion  is  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  the  finest  aroma.  From 
casks  closed  by  means  of  a  hydrostatic  valve,  through  which 
the  gas  escapes,  but  air  cannot  enter,  we  have  all  degrees 
of  transition  to  the  open  tank,  which  is  liable  to  many  ob- 
jections. In  tanks  provided  with  floating  covers,  leaving 
an  annular  space  all  around  for  the  escape  of  gas  and 
limited  access  of  air,  we  have  perhaps  the  arrangement 
applicable  to  the  majority  of  cases,  and  capable  of  such 
adjustment  as  experience  may  determine  to  be  best  in  each 
case.  Upon  the  subsidence  of  the  violent  fermentation, 
the  yeast  (with  more  or  less  of  tartar,  gummy  matter,  and 
albuminoids)  settles  to  the  bottom,  the  liquid  clears,  and  is 
then  carefully  racked  off  into  casks,  to  undergo  the 

After- Fermentation,  (See  above.) — During  this  process 
great  care  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  excessive  access  of  air 
by  refilling  the  casks,  yet  without  closing  them  so  as  to  in- 
cur the  risk  of  bursting.  The  lees  of  the  after-fermentation 
consist  largely  of  crystalline  tartar,  with  some  yeast,  and 
more  or  less  of  gummy  and  albuminous  substances.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  young  wine  is  once  more  racked 
off  into  casks  (usually  of  smaller  size),  in  which  the  ripen- 
ing or  aging  is  to  take  place.  This  process,  as  Pasteur 
has  definitely  shown,  depends  essentially  on  the  gradual 
action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  which  enters  through 
the  pores  of  the  casks.  The  wine  again  becomes  slightly 
turbid  or  "  muddy,"  and  forms  a  deposit  consisting  partly 
of  products  of  oxidation,  partly  of  fungous  vegetation,  of 
which  the  greater  part  remains  suspended  in  the  wine.  The 
problem  of  preserving  the  latter  turns  mainly  on  the  sup- 
pression of  this  parasitic  vegetation,  which  otherwise  gives 
rise  to  a  variety  of  "  diseases."  According  to  circumstances, 
the  wine  may  incline  to  turn  sour,  forming  vinegar,  or  it 
may  acquire  a  bitter  taste ;  it  may  remain  permanently 
turbid  (this  may  usually  be  remedied  by  aeration),  or  be- 
come stale  in  taste  and  apparently  gummy  or  "  ropy " 
(remedied  by  the  addition  of  tannin),  etc.  The  racking- 
off  often  needs  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  order  to  pre- 
serve or  improve  the  flavor  ;  and  very  usually  young  wines 
are  cleared  from  a  remnant  of  yeasty  particles  by  the  ad- 
dition of  gelatine,  or  some  other  substance  ("finings"), 
which  may  then  be  curdled  and  carries  with  it  all  mechani- 
cal impurities.  Filtration  under  pressure  is  also  resorted 
to.  Of  late,  two  processes  have  been  used  as  preventive 
of  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  for  the  acceleration  of  the 
"  aging  "  of  wines.  One  is  the  heating  of  the  young  wine 
to  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  63°  C.,  recommended  by 
Pasteur;  the  other  is  the  "air-treatment"  of  D'Heureuse, 
which  may  also  be  applied  to  must.  Of  these,  the  former 
has  been  attended  with  such  success  that  it  is  now  exten- 
sively practised  in  France.  The  principle  underlying  the 
air-treatment  is  carried  into  practice  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  aromatic  "  shovel  wine  "  of  Lorraine,  and  in  the 
successful  use  of  the  centrifugal  press. 

When,  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  from  two  to  four,  and 
even  eight  years,  the  wine  remains  clear  when  bottled,  it 
is  "  bottle-ripe,"  and  is  considered  finished.  Most  wines, 
however,  continue  to  improve  by  age  in  flavor  for  a  length 
of  time  differing  for  each  kind.  In  the  end,  even  bottled 
wines  become  too  harsh  and  acid  to  be  palatable. 

Sparkling  Wines. — Ordinary  "still"  wines  retain  only 
so  much  of  the  gas  generated  in  fermentation  as  to  im- 
part to  them  a  refreshing  quality,  which  soon  vanishes  on 
exposure  to  the  air:  the  wine  becomes  "flat."  Spark- 


ling wines,  of  which  champagne  is  the  type,  effervesce  on 
account  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  them 
under  pressure.  This  gas  is  generated  in  a  second  fermen- 
tation produced  in  the  young  wine,  subsequent  to  after- 
fermentation,  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  (when  neces- 
sary) yeast-forming  matter  (gelatine).  This  is  effected  in 
strong  bottles  tightly  corked,  and  when  the  fermentation  is 
completed  the  sediment  of  yeast  is  ejected  from  the  mouth 
of  the  inverted  bottle  by  dexterous  manipulation.  Of  all 
wines,  champagne  is  perhaps  the  most  extensively  imitated, 
partly  by  forcing  into  sweetened  still  wines,  or  even  eider, 
such  gas  as  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  soda-water,  ami 
partly  by  adding  to  the  bottled  wine  gas-generating  pow- 
ders. 

"jEtoctorrn.9  "  of  fPtnet. — Few  wines  reach  the  consumer 
as  they  result  from  the  processes  above  detailed^  It  is  the 
general  practice  to  adapt  the  various  kinds  and  qualities 
of  wines  to  the  taste  of  the  consumers  by  the  intermixture 
of  such  as  will  improve  each  other.  To  this  practice  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  made,  since  from  beginning  to 
end  intelligent  management  influences  the  nature  of  wine 
nearly  as  much  as  its  origin,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define  just  what  should  bo  understood  by  "natural  wine." 
When,  however,  outside  additions  are  made  to  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  changed.  So  long 
as  these  additions  merely  make  up  for  deficiencies  in  what 
might  be  considered  the  normal  composition  of  must  (as  is 
done  in  adding  grape-sugar  to  vintages  that  have  suffered 
from  unfavorable  weather),  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
consumer  has  reason  to  complain  ;  and  hence  this  practice 
("chaptalizing")  is  very  general,  and  made  no  secret  of. 
The  simultaneous  addition  of  water  ("gallizing")  might 
claim  equal  immunity  when  made  on  similar  grounds,  and 
not  for  the  fraudulent  increase  of  quantity.  The  manufac- 
ture of  a  wine-like  beverage  from  the  pomace,  by  extrac- 
tion with  sugar-water  to  such  extent  as  will  secure  for  the 
resulting  .juice  a  proportion  of  constituents  similar  to  that 
of  natural  must  ("petiotizing"),  while  not  intrinsically 
objectionable,  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  though  vastly  pref- 
erable to  the  compounding  of  so-called  wines  from  materials 
to  which  the  grape  is  a  stranger,  and  whose  manufacture 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  supplanted  by  that  of  cheap 
"petiotized"  wines. 

Among  still  wines,  those  most  commonly  imitated  are 
the  heavy,  sweet  wines  of  southern  countries,  which  are  to 
a  great  extent  themselves  the  result  of  a  compounding  pro- 
cess, and  whose  general  wine-flavor  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  reproduce. 

Classification  of  Wines. — The  wines  of  commerce  may  in 
a  general  way  be  divided  into — (1 )  tinj  wines,  not  obviously 
sweet,  but  possessing  a  more  or  less  distinctive  and  high 
flavor — "bouquet;"  (2)  liqueur  or  sweet  wines,  perma- 
nently and  decidedly  sweet,  and  rich  in  alcohol,  with  but 
little  aroma,  mostly  from  southern  climates.  Between 
these  two  classes  there  are  of  course  all  degrees  of  tran- 
sition, and  a  third  class  may  bo  formed  out  of  those  not 
prominently  characterized  by  either  aroma  or  sweetness. 
In  all  these  classes  we  find  both  white  and  red  or  tinted 
wines. 

Wines  of  France. — France  produces  an  especial  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  red  wines  (clarets),  of  which  those 
most  highly  esteemed  are  grown  in  the  Bordelais  and  in 
Burgundy,  as  well  as  in  Dauphine.  The  Bordeaux  wines 
have  a  full,  agreeable  bouquet,  a  good  deal  of  body,  arc 
spirited  yet  not  heady,  with  a  pleasant  astringency  :  first- 
class  are  Chateau  Lafittc,  Chateau  Latour,  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux,  Haut  Brion.  The  Burgundy  wines  are  rather  heavy, 
oily,  less  astringent,  with  a  fine,  peculiar  aroma:  such  as 
Chambertin,  Clos  Vougeot,  etc.  Second-class  clarets  are 
those  of  St.  Julien,  St.  Estephe,  Cantenac  of  the  Bordelais, 
those  of  the  Champagne,  the  Ly'onnais,  and  Dauphine.  /'ctits 
vins,  or  vin  ordinaire,  is  produced  in  all  but  8  out  of  80  de- 
partments. The  white  wines  of  France  are  more  fiery  and 
have  more  body  than  the  Rhenish  wines:  first-class  are 
those  of  Champagne  (Sillery),  the  Burgundy  white,  and 
Chateau  d'Yquem  of  the  Bordelais,  with  Sauterne,  Barsac, 
etc.,  as  second-class.  Superior  dry  wines  are  also  produced 
in  the  S.  of  France,  but  most  prominent  are  the  Hifiiftir 
wines  of  Perpignan,  Languedoc  (Frontignan,  Lunel ),  Rous- 
sillon,  and  the  "straw  wines"  of  Dauphine  and  Northern 
France. 

Foremost  among  the  wines  of  Germany  are  the  high-fla- 
vored, dry  Rhenish  wines,  grown  from  Alsace  down  to  Co- 
blence,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  Of 
the  white  wines  (known  in  England  under  the  collective 
name  of  •'  hock,"  a  corruption  of  Hochheim),  those  of  Hoch- 
heiin,  Riideshcim,  Johannisberg,  Forst,  the  Niorstcincr, 
Marcobrunner;  and  among  the  red  wines,  the  Afl'enthaler 
and  Asmannsh'auser  are  best  known.  The  Moselle  wines 
resemble  those  of  the  Rhine  in  flavor,  but  arc  light  and  acid. 
The  same,  to  a  less  degree,  is  true  of  the  wines  of  Franco- 
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nia.    The  wines  of  Northern  Germany  Miriinbcrg)  are  very 

Mid. 

Among  thewinesof  iReitowtaiirf,  thoieofthe  Jur»  rogn.n 
(Vaud,  Neufohltel,  Geneva)  »r«  wUemed  bert.  Alnm-t  all 

ha\c   a  soincHliat  har-h  and   earthy  ta-tc.  and   are   not  ex- 
ported.    That  "I   the  Val  Tcllin  has  souio  reputation  o«  a  : 
-tiiiuachi"  ami  tonic. 

.lii«fi-i'«  is  second  to  France  in  tlic  amount  of  wine  pro- 
duced, but  only  'he:  wines  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the 
liqueur  wines  of  III"  Adriatic  pro\ inecs  arc  somewhat 
widely  known  in  commerce,  and  the  aggregate  export  is 
<|iiilc  small.  The:  sweet,  fiery,  and  aromalic  w  inc  "!'  Tokay 
in  Hungary  is  liv  so  me  esteeme  1  c\  en  a  In  A  <•  that  of  Johan- 
nisherg  "Mi  he  Khine.  .Many  other  excellent  wines  are  in 
high  local  repute. 

linlii  produce.-  abundance  of  wine,  largely  of  the  liqueur 
,.| .,  .  .  /  ,,f  the-e,  the  wines  of  A-ti,  Monte  1'uleiano,  anil 
lii  -eono,  anil  the  Lachryinu-  Christi— of  the  many  excellent 
wines  of  Sicily,  that  of  Marsala— are  best  known.  Much 
good  material  is  spoiled  by  bad  management  in  wino- 
inaking. 

Tbe  wine-production  of  tbo  ,Symni'«A  I'enliuula  is  very 
extensive  and  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Among  the  wines  exported,  the  best  known  are  those  of 
.lere/.  ("sherry"),  Malaga,  and  Oporto  ("port").  The 
latter  is  essentially  a  dry  wine,  mixed  to  suit  the  English 
market.  The  wines  of  Malaga  and  Jerez  arc  both  of  the 
dry  and  liqueur  class,  the  latter  being  sweetened  with  grapo- 
syrup,  and  all  are  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  spirit. 
Of  the  same  general  character  are  the  wines  of  Madeira,  now 
ncarcely  found  genuine  in  commerce. 

Few  of  the  wines  of  Greece  enjoy  a  general  reputation  at 
present,  although  the  wines  of  Cyprus  and  Chios  arc  still 
praised.  They,  as  well  as  those  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and 
A  ia.and  I'ertin,  suffer  for  wantof  care  in  preparation,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  yosscls  (goat-  or  hog-skins,  rendered 
waterproof  by  pitch)  in  which  they  are  too  commonly  kept 
or  conveyed. 

Of  American  wines,  those  of  California  approach  most 
nearly  those  of  the  Mediterranean  countries,  being,  thus 
far,  mostly  liery,  sweet,  and  heady,  but  somewhat  deficient 
in  flavor.  To  a  certain  degree  these  defects  can,  and  doubt- 
less will,  be  remedied  by  judicious  selection  of  grape  vat  ie- 
tii  and  appropriate  treatment.  The  wines  of  the  btates  E. 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  made  from  American  grapes  (see 
VINK -Ci -i.TritK)  bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, from  which  they  differ,  on  the  whole,  in  possessing 
mure  or  less  of  the  "foxy"  flavor  of  the  berries,  to  whicb 
the  European  palate  has  not  yet  become  accustomed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  volume-percentages  of  alco- 
hol contained  in  some  of  the  best-known  wines,  varying 
greatly  of  course  from  year  to  year : 

Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines 9.0  to  11.0 

Grunberger,  Naumburger 6.5 

Burgundy,  red 7.5  to   9.0 

Knrdcaux.nrstclass 9.0  to  11.5 

Catawba,  Concord,  etc 8.5  to  10.5 

California  wines 10.5  to  14.0 

Port 18.    to  23. 

Sherry 17.    to  21. 

Madeira 17.   to  19. 

Tokay 12.    to  20. 

Greek  and  Syrian  wines 14.    to  IS. 

The  total  wine-production  of  the  U.  S.  is  given  by  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1870  at  3,092,330  gallons,  of  which  California  is 
credited  with  1,814,656;  the  American  Eiicyclopsedia.  (ed. 
of  1S73)  gives  20,000,000,  upon  data  derived  from  private 
sources,  and  credits  California  with  5,000,000  gallons.  The 
wine-crop  of  the  latter  State  is  claimed  by  the  San  Fran- 
i  i  <>  Market  Jteuleia  to  have  been  8,000,000  gallons  in 

isrr>.  E.  W.  iin  i:  inn. 

Wine'brenner  (JOHN),  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  Mar. 
2.">,  1797;  became  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  but  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ence of  views  in  regard  to  revivals  seceded  from  that  Church 
in  i  let.,  1830,  and  established  a  new  denomination  under 
the  title  of  "The  Church  of  God,"  now  more  generally 
known  as  "  Winebrennerians,"  and  embracing  400  minis- 
ters and  40,000  members  in  1873,  their  distinctive  ordi- 
nances being  baptism  by  immersion,  the  washing  of  feet, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Mr.  Wincbrenner  edited  the 
Clnirrh  Adeorate  of  his  sect  for  several  years  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  books.  D.  at  Harrieburg  Sept.  12, 1860. 

Winebrennerians.    See  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 

Wine,  Physiological  Relations  of.  Under  this 
heading  will  bo  discussed  the  relations  to  animal  physi- 
ology of  alcoholic  drinks  in  general.  As  the  most  import- 
ant properties  of  these  beverages  are  duo  to  the  alcohol 
they  contain,  the  effects  of  this  fluid  will  first  be  treated 
of,  and  the  individual  properties  of  the  different  beverages 
pointed  out  afterward.  The  first  point  is  to  know  what  is 
the  career  of  the  alcohol  itself  within  the  animal  system. 


Alcohol  ,-  a  fluid  of  high  difTu-ive  power,  »nd  whrn  nw»|. 

lowed  passe!  at  once,  unchanged,  into  .  ,„„  |,y 

absorption  through  the  gastric  wall.. 

also    pa..-cs,  in  all  probability.  i,,t,,   tin-  ti.-u, 

dation   through  the   wall-   of  the   blood  vi-.cl,.     "|t  finally 

sutlers  dccotnpo.ition  within  the  body.  l«-in i'  probably  ox 

idi/e.l  into  carbonic  neid  and  water.      Here  a  word 

inent  i-  in s-ary,  i-ili'-e  tic 

has  been  affirmed  and  extensively  hehcied.  Tin- 
of  (he  matter  is  briefly  this  :  It  used  to  be  mipp.,-ed.  upon 
theoretical  grounds,  that  alcohol  would  naturally  bo  ox- 
idi/ed  within  the  body,  and  such  wan  generally  believed  to 
be  the  .-a-,-  until  the  year  l-ii".  h,  t!,,u  ,,..,,  , 
men.  MM.  l.alleniand.  I'errin,  and  lluroy,  publi-  • 
results  of  some  investigations  of  theirs.'  bv  win.  h  they 
claimed  to  have  proved  that,  instead  of  h. 
within  the  hoi|\,  alcohol  in,  on  the  contrary,  nl way s  whollr 
excreted  unchanged.  This  statement,  being  apparently 
supported  by  the  results  of  experiment,  win  very  generally 
accepted  by  the  medical  profession  and  widely  circulated 
among  the  laity.  But  not  many  years  after  thin  public*. 
tion,  fallacies  were  found  in  the  method  of  expenu, 
relied  upon  by  the  French  observer!,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  rcinvcstigatcd  by  several  scicn' 
I  I!. mi  lot,  Anntic,  liupre,  Schulimi",  Thinlirhum.  Bin 
proved  methods  and  a  more  rigid  guarding  again*!  | 
errors  were  adopted,  and  the  result  has  been  that  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  was  asserted  by  MM.  I.nllrnmnd, 
Perrin,  and  Duroy  turns  out  to  be  the  truth.  In  moderate 
quantity  (up  to  1  i  ounces  daily)  alcohol  wholly  disappears 
as  such  within  the  body,  and  even  in  grossly-intoxicating 
doses  but  a  minute  fraction — less  than  1  per  cent.— escapes 
unchanged  through  the  excretory  organs.  This  point  has 
now  been  so  often  and  so  overwhelmingly  proven  by  differ- 
ent experimenters  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  estab- 
lished fact.  The  nature  and  scat  of  the  transformation  nf 
alcohol  are  not  known,  but  many  considerations  make  it 
probable  that  the  fluid  is  finally  completely  oxidized  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  just  as  it  is  when  burned  in  a 
spirit  lamp,  (Ilinz.)  An  objection  to  this  supposition, 
urged  by  some,  is  that  in  such  ease  the  body-temperature 
ought  to  rise  after  ingestion  of  alcohol,  whereas  in  fact  it 
is  cither  stationary  or  actually  falls.  But  the  objection  is 
not  valid.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  a  resultant  of 
three  factors — namely,  the  total  quantity  of  oxidizable 
matter  of  all  kinds  oxidized  in  a  given  time  within  the 
body,  the  quantity  of  life-work  (muscular  action,  etc.) 
done  within  the  same  period,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  at 
the  same  time  lost  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  And  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  economy  is  to  such  a  mutual  adjust- 
ment of  these  three  determining  influences  as  that  the  re- 
sulting body-temperature  shall  be  nearly  constant.  Hence, 
in  general,  neither  physical  exercise,  exposure  to  cold  or 
heat  (within  moderate  limits),  nor  the  imjntion  of  food 
sensibly  affects  body-temperature.  Since  fat,  then,  is  ox- 
idized within  the  system  without  sensibly  raising  body- 
heat,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  the 
case  with  alcohol,  whose  thermotic  equivalent  is  lower  than 
that  of  fat. 

Turning  next  to  the  effects  of  alcohol-drinking,  we  find 
that  they  are  highly  complicated,  and  arc  apparently  duo 
to  a  number  of  independent  influences  exercised  by  alcohol 
upon  different  parts  and  functions  of  the  body.     Some  are 
obviously  the  result  of  actions  of  the  alcohol  itself  upon 
the  solids  and  fluids  with  which  it  comes  into  contact; 
others  are  seemingly  the  mere  physiological  consequences 
of  the  final  oxidation  of  the  fluid,  and  others  still  probably 
have  their  cause  in  both  these  agencies  combined.    A  point 
of  obviously-important  bearing  is  that  the  several  effects 
of  alcohol  are  not  developed  with  equal  readiness,  so  that 
the  general  rrtultanl» — to  borrow  a  convenient  technical 
phrase — of  different  doses  differ  not  only  in  degree  of 
effect,  but  even  in  kind ;  as  where  certain  effects  following 
small  doses  are  actually  reversed  with  large,  or  where  cer- 
tain prominent  phenomena,  as  those  of  intoxication,  wt 
are  produced  by  large  doses,  are  wholly  wanting  i( 
potion  be  small.     Of  equal  importance,  again,  is  the  ad- 
ditional fact  that  even  the  resultant  of  a  given  do 
no  means  invariable,  circumstances  often  greatly 
ing  the  usual  relative  intensity  of  the  different  cffe. 
Alcohol,  in  short,  acts  very  differently  in  dt 
the  determining  influences  being  personal  nlm 
age,  sex,  habit  of  indnlgence,  and,  above  all,  sti 
system  as  regards  disease.     Thus,  with  excitable  women 
the  susceptibility  to  intoxication  is  disproportio 
while  with  habitual  topers  the  same  is  low.  th 
hoi-effects  being  meanwhile  as  usual.     In  fever,  again,  tn 
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power  of  alcohol  to  reduce  body-temperature  is  gre 
than  normal,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intoxica 
is  decidedly  less.    A  third  point,  still,  is  that  circumstnnc, 
of  administration  will  greatly  affect  the  result  of  drinking 
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a  given  quantity  of  alcohol.     Most  of  the  effects  depcml 
upon  absorption  of   the  fluid  into  the  blood,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  are  proportionate  to  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  aetuallv  present  in  the  circulation  at  n  given  mo- 
ment.    This  U  determiaed  by  the  whole  uiuount  of  alooho] 
taken,  and  by  the  relative  rates  of  absorption  on  the  one 
hand,  and  destruction   by  oxidation  on  the  other.     Now, 
alcohol  is  pretty  quickly  disposed  of  within  the  system,  so 
that  any  cause"  which  delays  absorption  will  proportion- 
ately  diminish    the   effect   of  the   dose.     Hence,  a  given 
potion    produces    nnu-h   less   effect   if  taken    upon  a   full 
stomach  than  upon  an  empty  one,  and  likewise  if  taken 
in  divided  do.-e-  rather  than  at  a  single  draught.     Thus,  4 
ounces  of  whi.-ky,  which  would  be  decidedly  intoxicating 
to  most  persons  if  swallowed  all  at  once,  can  generally  bo 
taken   in   small   broken   doses,  distributed  throughout  the 
dav,  with   very  little  disturbance.     The  several  effects  of 
alcohol,  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  with  progressively 
increased  dosage,  are  as  follows:  There  is  always  a  local 
effect  in  the  stomach,  differing  in  kind  according  to  the 
dose  and  its  alcoholic  concentration.    Small  dilute  doses  tend 
tn  quicken  digestion  and  promote  appetite,  while  large  and 
strong  ones  produce  the  reverse  effect,  irritating  ami  dis- 
ordering the  stomach,  and  even  inducing  nausea  and  vomit- 
in.'.     The  next  organ  affected  is  the  heart,  which  is  im- 
pelled to  more  vigorous  action  than  before.  In  health,  both 
the  frequency  and  strength  of  the  beats  are  increased,  but 
in  eardiac  exhaustion,  where  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time 
rapid  and  feeble,  alcohol  diminishes  its  excessive  frequency 
while  increasing  its  force.     The  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
heart  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  of  its  mani- 
tc-tations.     Its  intensity  increases  with  the  dose  so  long  as 
the  heart  retains  power  to  respond  to  the  excitation.     In 
Parkcs's  experiments  a  daily  allowance  of  1  fluidounce  of 
alcohol  (about  equal  to  2  fluidounces  of  strong  brandy), 
superaddcil  to  an  already  sufficient  food-ration,  increased 
the  work  done  by  an  adult  heart  4  per  cent.,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  8  fluidounces  (equal  to  a  pint  of  brandy)  increased 
the  same  over  25  per  cent.     The  next  effect  is  a  dilatation 
of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  seen  externally  by  flushing 
of  the  face  and  neck  and  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  but  also 
general  throughout  the  internal  organs,  as  the  brain  and 
lungs.     Associated  with  this  effect,  and  dependent  upon  it, 
are  a  feeling  of  fulness  of  the  head  and  of  general  heat, 
and,  in  warm  weather,  a  tendency  to  perspire.     This  dila- 
tation of  the  capillaries  requires  a  relatively  larger  amount 
of  alcohol  to  produce  it  to  appreciable  degree  than  does 
the  heart  affection,  nor  is  it  so  constant  an  effect  as  the 
latter,  different  persons  varying  greatly  in  their  suscepti- 
bility to  it.    Like  the  heart  effect,  its  intensity  progressively 
increases  with  the  dose.     Next  in  order  come   the  well- 
known  phenomena  of  intoxication,  consisting  of  failure 
of  power  to  co-ordinate  muscular  action,  as  shown  by  the 
thick  speech  and  staggering  gait,  and  a  peculiar  intellectual 
disturbance.     In  severe  degree,  stupor,  with  sensory  and 
motor  paralysis,  supervenes,  and  death  even  may  occur 
from  failure  of  respiration.     (See  INTOXICATION.)     During 
intoxication  the  already-described  affections  of  the  heart 
and  capillaries  persist,  producing  the  well-known  bloated 
red  face  and  eyes  and  the  throbbing  arteries  of  the  drunk- 
ard.    Intoxication  is  commonly  followed  by  a  heavy  sleep, 
and  upon  awakening  there  are  more  or  less  mental  and 
physical  feebleness  and  languor,  headache,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.     These  effects, 
though  they  vary  in  intensity  with  different  persons,  seem 
in  general  more  related  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  drunk 
than  to  the  mere  degree  of  intoxication  produced.    Intoxi- 
cation only  occurs  when  the  dose  of  alcohol  is  compara- 
tively large — larger  than  is  required  to  affect  the  heart  and 
capillaries.     With  fully-developed  males  (over  twenty-five 
years)  alcohol  taken  in  divided  doses  throughout  the  day 
generally  begins  to  affect  the  brain  when  the  daily  allowance 
reaches  somewhere  between  1J  and  2  ounces.  (1'arkes.)  But 
of  all  the  properties  of  alcohol,  this  of  intoxicating  is  the  one 
most  profoundly  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  the  drinker. 
Women,  as  a  class,  are  made  drunk  more  easily  than  men, 
but  in  both  sexes  individual  susceptibility  varies  greatly. 
Habitual  indulgence  deadens  the  susceptibility,  so  that  the 
confirmed  toper,  though  otherwise  suffering  from  his  deep 
potations,  may  show  but  little  or  no  intoxication.     But 
most  extraordinary  is  the  influence  of  certain  morbid  states 
of  the  system  in  the  same  direction.     For  in  the  prostra- 
tion following  great  loss  of  blood,  and  in  the  low  stage  of 
severe  fevers,  enormous  doses  of  alcohol  can  often  be  taken 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  intoxication,  although  the 
other  alcohol-effects  are  produced  in  due  order.     Besides 
the  foregoing,  there  are  other  effects  of  alcohol,  which, 
from  not  being  immediately  apparent  to  the  senses,  arc  not 
so  well  known.     One  of  these  is  a  tendency  to  a  reduction 
of  body-temperature.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
only  occurs  to  an  appreciable  extent  when   the  potation 


verges  on  the  intoxicating,  and  even  with  a  dangerously 
poisonous  dose  the  full  does  not  exceed  from  3°  to  5°  F. 
According  to  its  extent,  it  lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  sev- 
!  eral  hours.  In  fever,  where  the  temperature  is  abnormally 
high,  the  reduction  by  alcohol  is  proportionately  greater 
than  in  health,  but  with  habitual  drinkers,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  less.  When  the  body  is  exposed  to  severe  cold,  it  is  again  in 
all  probability  greater  than  usual,  for,  though  thermomet- 
rieal  observations  are  wanting,  theoretical  considerations, 
and  the  fact  that  spirit-drinkers  succumb  to  cold  far  more 
readily  than  teetotallers,  make  it  all  but  certain  that  the 
alcoholic  fall  of  temperature  here  is  excessive.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  reduction  of  body-temperature,  and  vary- 
ing in  extent  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  a  tendency 
of  alcohol  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid 
excreted.  Finally,  alcohol,  within  certain  limits,  avails  for 
the  support  of  life  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  food.  If  to 
an  insufficient  dietary,  where  the  body  is  losing  weight,  a  little 
alcohol  be  added,  not  only  may  the  loss  of  weight  cease,  but 
there  may  even  be  a  gain.  (Hammond.}  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  also,  that  those  who  habitually  drink 
alcohol,  even  in  moderation,  eat  less  than  teetotallers,  and 
those  who  take  it  in  excess  often  subsist  on  a  food-allow- 
ance utterly  insufficient  by  itself  to  support  life.  Again, 
in  persons  desperately  ill  of  fever,  where  the  stomach  is 
absolutely  unable  to  digest  ordinary  food,  life  may  be  sup- 
ported for  many  days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks,  on  alco- 
hol alone. 

Secondary  consequences  from  habitual  drinking  seldom 
appear  unless  considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  are  daily 
consumed.  Here,  again,  there  is  great  difference  in  indi- 
vidual susceptibility,  and  also  in  the  organs  affected.  In 
general,  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives  suffer  more  readily 
than  those  who  do  hard  physical  work  in  the  open  air. 
These  secondary  consequences  of  hard  drinking,  like  the 
sickness  following  a  single  debauch,  are  more  related  to  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  and  the  concentration  of  the 
draughts  than  to  the  degree  of  drunkenness.  Jlencc,  al- 
though a  certain  daily  allowance  of  alcohol  may  not  intoxi- 
cate, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  is  therefore 
innocent.  Probably  14  ounces  of  alcohol  are  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  daily  with  safety,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
exact  scientific  observations  on  this  head  are  wanting. 
(For  the  individual  diseases  which  hard  drinking  may  in- 
duce see  INKBRIKTV.) 

Such  being  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  so  far  as 
known,  the  next  point  is  to  analyze  them  and  see  how  they 
are  caused.  As  already  noted,  we  have  with  alcohol  to  deal 
with  a  twofold  influence — namely,  the  action  of  alcohol 
itself  while  present  in  the  system  as  such,  and  also  the  dy- 
namic outcome  of  its  final  oxidation.  1'ure  alcohol  is  a 
highly-diffusible  fluid,  miscible  both  with  watery  and  oily 
matters.  It  is  powerfully  hygroscopic,  speedily  desiccating 
moist  tissues  immersed  in  it,  and  it  coagulates  albumen. 
It  is  an  intense  irritant,  and  acts  strongly  upon  living 
protoplasm,  a  small  percentage  added  to  a  fluid  contain- 
ing living  protoplasmatic  organisms  arresting  those  move- 
ments of  the  latter  which  are  the  measure  of  their  vital 
activity.  Alcohol  also  arrests  or  prevents  putrefaction  and 
fermentation.  With  these  powerful  affinities,  therefore,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  anything  beyond  a  small  percentage 
of  free  alcohol  circulating  in  the  blood  and  tissues  should 
make  disturbance.  But  not  less  striking  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  final  oxidation  of  alcohol.  Physiologists 
are  now  pretty  much  agreed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
"energy"  (using  the  word  in  the  technical  sense)  which 
appears  in  animal  dynamics  as  body-heat,  muscular,  ner- 
vous, glandular,  and  vital  action  in  general,  comes  directly 
from  oxidation  within  the  system  of  non-nitrogenous  food- 
substances,  such  as  fat  and  sugar.  Now,  alcohol  is  also  a 
non-nitrogenous  substance,  closely  allied  to  fat  in  chemi- 
cal composition,  and,  like  it,  is  also  oxidized  within  the  body. 
Hence,  since  all  oxidation  is  equally  attended  by  conver- 
sion of  "  potential "  into  "  actual "  energy  (using  the  terms 
always  in  the  technical  sense),  it  follows  that  the  oxidation 
of  alcohol  must  have  the  same  kind  of  influence  as  that  of 
fat  or  sugar.  And  since,  moreover,  the  dynamic  equivalent 
of  alcohol  is  very  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  fat,  it  is  plain 
that  where  much  alcohol  is  taken  the  dynamic  result  must 
be  considerable.  Even  so  small  a  quantity  as  1*  ounces 
of  absolute  alcohol  liberates  by  oxidation  a  quantity  of 
"actual  energy"  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount 
required  for  the  average  daily  vital  needs  of  an  adult  man. 
Bearing  in  mind,  then,  these  two  ways  by  which  the  in- 
gestion  of  alcohol  may  affect  the  economy,  we  may  proceed 
to  analyze  the  effects  already  described.  The  effect  upon 
digeitfon  is  obviously  due  to  a  direct  local  action,  and  is  the 
same  as  that  of  irritants  generally  within  the  stomach,  di- 
gestion being  quickened  when  the  irritation  is  feeble,  and 
arrested  and  disordered  when  it  is  intense.  Largo  and 
strong  alcoholic  draughts  also  probably  coagulate  the  albu- 
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luinous  elements  <il'  the  fiiml  and  ga-trie  jni'-e,  and  thus  -til! 
further  impede  digestion.      The  elloet  upon  tlie   lea 
he  ill  small  pair  a  relle.x  eoTi-e.jiieiiee  of  the    gastric  irrita- 
tion, but    is    prohahly  inainU   ;i    re-ult  of  :i  direct  ac'ion  of 
the  alcohol,  atii-i    a '.-orption,  upon  the  nerves  eentrolllng 

Ihe  contractions  of  the  heart.  The  tlilntnti-nt  >.f  tl. 
1,,,-i'i  is  iloubtle-s  wholly  ,lue  to  direct  action  of  the  ah. 
hoi,  an»l  is  the  result  of  paral VMS  of  the  ner\  es  who*c  intlii- 
IDM  normally  maintain*  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
Moo  I  re  els  against  the  outward  pressure  of  the  Moo. I. 
The  accompanying  "'j<«o//oi<  ••['  l»"t  rc-ult-  from  eireuhition 
of  an  unusual  quantity  of  hot  Moo>l,  .lireet  from  the  inte- 
rior, in  I  lie  .-kin,  where  the  nerves  of  feeling  are  distributed. 
The  a  lie  -I  ions  of  the  geruivi  nfnotU  *//*'-  ••"  a  re  complex  in 
character,  and  prohahly  al-o  in  causation.  The.  earlie-t 
Ilianife-l  ilion — namely,  a  son-c  of  general  wcll-hfing.  with 
•  ihatement  of  feeling!  Of  phy  ieill  or  mental  exhaustion  and 
of  small  aches  ami  pains — is  prohahly  in  part  a  retlex  con- 
sequence "!'  the  gastric  irritation,  since  .something  of  the 
paine  ellect,  follows  the  swallowing  of  any  substance  that 
will  cause  a  glow  in  the  stomaeh.  ami  in  part  a  result  of  the 
alcohol-quickened  eireulation  ami  capillary  fulness,  which, 
by  augmenting  the  blood-supply  in  this  tired  nerves  an<l 
inn- -les,  tend  directly  to  restore  vigor  to  the  same.  The 
ejrhHiirnii'iii  "/'  */>irIt*  that  accompanies  tins  general  iiVn- 
((i'«<-  is  prohahly  also  produced  by  the  fame  eauses  ;  for  a 
hearty  meal,  an<l  all  inlluenees  that  (jnieken  the  circulation, 
Mich  as  a  cold  bath,  brisk  exercise,  or  the  breathing  of  the 
very  pure  air  of  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  notoriously  tend 
to  produce  the  same  result.  But  with  slight  increase  of 
dose  this  simple  exhilaration  merges  into  the  peculiar  one- 
siile  1  excitement  of  intnsinitliin.  The  phenomena  of  this 
latter  state  arc  apparently  wholly  due  to  a  direct  action  of 
the  alcohol  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain  nml  spinal  eonl. 
except  that  some  of  the  coma  in  profound  drunkenness  may 
be  a  simple  consequence  of  brain  congestion.  In  the  early 
stages  intoxication  consists  of  progressive  failure  of  power 
to  co-ordinate  muscular  movements,  and, 'mentally,  of  un- 
natural excitation  of  the  fancy,  the  passions,  and  emotions. 
with  simultaneous  unnatural  enfeeblemcnt  of  the  reasoning 
faculty,  judgment,  moral  sense,  memory,  and  will.  Alcohol 
thus  shows  the  singular  property  of  irritating  pome  and 
paralyzing  other  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  at  one 
and  tiie  same  time.  This  double  and  opposite  action,  though 
curious  and  inexplicable,  is  comparatively  common  among 
nerve-poisons,  opium  and  belladonna  exercising  it  in  fully 
as  striking  a  manner  as  alcohol.  In  the  latter  stage  of  in- 
toxication, even  those  centres  which  at  first  suffered  excite- 
ment finally  join  in  the  general  paralysis,  until  in  "dead" 
drunkenness  all  nervous  action  is  suspended  except  that 
concerned  in  maintaining  the  function  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.  In  overwhelming  doses  the  respiratory  centre  also 
may  finally  succumb  to  the  paralyzing  influence,  and  the 
drinker  die  from  arrest  of  breathing.  An  erroneous  com- 
mon belief  is  that  in  the  earlier  stage  of  intoxication  the 
iiitt'lli'i'tinii  faculties  are  "  stimulated  " — that  is,  are  aroused 
to  an  unwonted  display  of  functional  activity.  Precisely 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  error  has  arisen  from  the 
confounding  of  two  entirely  different  things.  It  is  true 
that  a  carefully-adjusted  wholly  tKin-intojciL-ittiiiff  alcoholic 
draught  will,  like  a  bowl  of  hot  beef-tea,  a  cup  of  coffee,  or 
a  snatch  of  sleep,  temporarily  restore  to  a  tired  brain  some- 
tiling  of  its  wonted  vigor,  probably  through  the  increased 
blood-supply  to  the  brain  resulting  from  the  action  of  alco- 
hol on  the  heart.  But  an  entirely  different  thing  is  to  take 
a  healthy  person,  in  full  intellectual  vigor,  and  ply  him 
with  wine  till  his  eye  glistens  and  his  cheek  flushes  with 
incipient  intoxication  :  for  now  there  is  a  specific  mental 
disturbance,  and  though  the  imagination  and  the  emotions 
do  indeed  run  riot,  yet  intellectual  power  proper — the  faculty 
of  doing  real  "  brain-work"— is  simply  in  process  of  ex- 
tinction from  the  very  first.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  usually 
grave  lawyer,  who  under  the  influence  of  wine  keeps  the 
dinner-table  in  a  roar  with  unwonted  wit  and  mirth,  is  at 
the  very  moment  less  instead  of  better  fitted  for  real  intel- 
lectual work.  Let  him  in  the  midst  of  his  best  story  be 
suddenly  called  upon  to  deal  with  some  important  profes- 
sional matter,  and  ho  will  find  that  those  qualities  of  large 
grasp  of  mind,  deep  penetration,  shrewd  forecasting,  and 
ready  application  of  knowledge  which  have  made  his  fame 
at  the  bar,  have  now  sadly  deserted  him.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  the  feeling  of  increased  muscular  power  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  intoxication  is  wholly  delusive.  Careful 
experiments  have  shown  that  a  well-fed  man  can  accom- 
pli-h  more  physical  work  and  with  less  fatigue  when  sober 
than  when  continuously  kept  rnn*?i<>u*/i/  affected  by  drink. 
But  it  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  different  matter  again 
from  the  addition  of  a  wholly  non-intoxicnting  alcohol- 
ration  to  an  otherwise  insufficient  daily  dietary.  The  next 
alcohol-effects — lessening  of  excreta  and  reduction  of  body- 
temperature— are,  the  former  wholly  and  the  latter  mainly, 
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retarding  of  oxidation  by  »le,,h,.i  i-  brought  ab,,,,t  i- not 

wholly  dear.     It  ban  been  proved  hv  ingmi.. 

experiments   upon  animal-  t,,   i  . 

any  influence  through  ihe  nervous  system  (/;:..:     „.,.!  i. 

probably  largely  due  to  direct  iin. 

of  the  re. I  1. 1.,.,, I  corpu-e|,.<  ill  fixing  iiiid  .Icln  ,-i  ing  oxygen. 

In  the  matter  of  reduction  of  tern. 

de-crihcd  influence  of  diniini-h. 

doubtedly  another  factor — namelv,  the  a.  n\i-  Icterininntion 

of  blond  to  the  surface  of  the  bo.l 

quickening  of  the  heart's  I  alati..,,  ,,f  H  . 

I'or  now,  an  unwonted  quantity  of  hot  hh,,.,l  from 
the  interior  being  distributed  through  the  cxpo.e  i 
of  the  skin  and  lungs,  the  lo«s  of  body -heat  by  radiation 
from  those  surfaces,  which  is  continually  going  on.  will  ob- 
viously be  increased.  Of  course,  the  degree  of  en. 
produced  will  vary  with  the  temperature  of  the  air  b 
the  body  is  surrounded,  and  while  pr,,i,,,i,:\  hut  slight  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  can  yet  readily  be  imagined  to 
be  considerable  during  exposure  to  severe  eold.  And  that 
the  latter  is  really  the  care  is  made  likely  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  alcohol-drinking,  even  In  moderation,  vastly  les- 
sens the  power  of  the  body  to  resist  external  eohl :  for  trav- 
ellers in  arctic  regions  who  indulge  in  spirits  almost  inva- 
riably succumb  to  the  effects  of  the  low  temperature  before 
those  of  their  comrades  who  abstain.  The  effect  of  alcohol 
in  supplementing  an  insufficient  dietary — stopping  loss  of 
weight,  removing  the  effects  of  inanition,  and  even,  in  fever, 
temporarily  supporting  life  by  itself  alone — is  probably 
again  the  resultant  of  two  factors.  One  of  these  is  un- 
doubtedly the  property  of  alcohol  of  itself  fulfilling  a  very 
important  food-function — that,  namely,  of  being  oxidized 
in  the  system,  and  thus  serving  a.i  fuel  to  supply  the  needs 
of  physiological  dynamics.  The  other  factor  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  the  same  repression  of  oxidation  just  discussed. 
For  where  this  effect  obtains,  the  food  is,  as  it  were,  lesi 
wastefully  consumed  within  the  system,  and  the  tissues  are 
saved  from  unnecessary  disintegration.  But  as  this  re- 
tarding of  oxidation  is  only  appreciable  where  the  do»e  of 
alcohol  is  large,  it  can  have  but  little  influence  in  the  ordi- 
nary dietetic  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  health.  Bat  in 
fever,  where  the  waste  of  tissue  and  rate  of  oxidation  gen- 
erally arc  excessive,  and  alcohol  is  given  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  decided  repression  of  oxidation  that  now 
takes  place  has  undoubtedly  a  powerful  influence  in  help- 
ing to  support  life.  Alcohol  in  fever  thus  presents  the  sin- 
gular picture  of  retarding  the  rate  of  oxidation  generally, 
while  itself  falling  a  victim  to  the  process  at  the  same  time. 
In  a  double  way,  therefore,  it  here  economizes  the  system's 
store  of  fuel.  The  nryanh  ili*ra*ri  attributable  to  habitual 
hard  drinking  are  obscure  in  their  causation,  but  are  prob- 
ably the  result  of  the  direct  physico-chemical  action  nf 
alcohol  upon  the  tissues  of  the  affected  organs.  Thus.  Ihe 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  so  common  with  drunkards 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  direct  local  irritation. 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  useil  as  ordinary  beverages  in  health 
and  as  medicines  in  disease.    In  all  cases,  in  the  determin- 
ing of  dosage,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  varying  general 
physiological  resultant  under  different  conditions.  Wherean 
alcoholic  beverage  is  made  an  item  of  the  regular  dietary  in 
health,  the  ration  should  be  so  limited  as  that  the  drinker  is 
not  appreciably  affected  by  any  of  the  specific  alcohol-dis- 
turbances, and  at  the  same  time  no  risk  is  run  of  second- 
ary injurious  effects.     From  the  great  difference  in  indi- 
vidual susceptibility  to  the  different  alcohol-effects,  and 
from  the  lack  of  exact  knowledge  concerning  the  condi- 
tions under  which  secondary  diseases  appear,  it  i»  impos- 
sible to  put  a  definite  figure  to  the  above  limit,  especially 
one  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases.    But  for  the  st 
ing   of  a   general   average  we  have  the  following  dati 
With  adults,  when  the  daily  ration  contains  not  more  til 
1J  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  taken  in  port! 
equally  divided  with  the  later  meals  of  the  day.  and 
beverage  whose  alcoholic  strength  is  not  higher 
per  cent.,  all  the  alcohol  is  disposed  of  within  the  t, 
none  appearing  in  the  excretions,  and.  with  the  nverag. 
males  at  least,  none  of  the  specific  aleohol-dntnrbai 
produced  beyond  a  trifling  and  very  temporary  quickeni 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  possibly  a  slight  dilatation  of  tl 
capillaries.     Vital  statistics,  moreover,  fail  I 
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such  a  limited  allowance  is  commonly  followed  by  any  in- 
jury to  health.  Hut  it  the  above  limit  bo  exceeded,  a  trace 
of  fen-  alcohol  appears  in  the  exfrctions,  showing  that  more 
is  taken  than  tlie  system  can  utilize:  and.  though  intoxi- 
cation may  not  bo  produced,  yet  now  the  heart  anil  capil- 
laries are  allivlcd  to  an  injurious  degree,  oxidation  in 
unduly  interfered  with,  and  secondary  consequences  may 


for  liabiiiial  alcoholic  indulgence,  while  any  quantity,  no 
matter  h"«  small,  which  induces  conscious  alcohol-disturb- 
ance  is  fur  the  individual  so  affected  too  much.  Even  this 
ration,  moreover,  should  only  be  taken  at  the  times  and  under 
the  co nd  it  ions  -et  forth.  Among  ordinary  alcoholic  beverages 
this  tjuanlity  of  1  .J  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  is  represented 
by  from  ;J  to  .'U  ounces  of  spirituous  liquors  (40  to  50  per 
cent.) :  about  9  of  the  weaker  fortified  wines,  such  as  sherry, 
madeira,  or  port  (17  per  cent.),  or  6  of  the  stronger  (25  per 
cent.) ;  15  of  the  light  wines,  such  as  claret,  hock,  and  cham- 
pagne (average  III  per  cent.) ;  about  19  of  strong  ale  (8  per 
cent.) ;  and  30  of  average  beer  (5  per  cent.).  But  it  must 
never  bo  forgotten  that  these  beverages  are  not  simple  alco- 
holic solutions,  but  contain  other  ingredients  whose  specific 
effects  may  often  require  the  above  allowance  to  be  still  fur- 
ther reduced.  The  effects  of  alcohol,  when  the  dosage  is 
confined  to  the  foregoing  limits,  are  simply  such  as  result 
from  gentle  irritation  of  the  stomach,  slight  quickening  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  the  food-role  played  by  the  alcohol 
in  its  final  oxidation.  That  is,  appetite  is  increased  and 
digestion  promoted;  functional  vigor  generally  tends  to  be 
restored  from  the  quickened  circulation  in  the  fatigued 
organs;  the  feeling  of  comfort,  refreshment,  and  general 
well-being,  physical  and  mental,  which  ordinarily  follows 
a  wholesome  and  sufficient  meal  is  hastened  and  enhanced  : 
and  less  solid  food  has  to  be  taken  to  satisfy  hunger  and 
keep  up  the  weight  of  the  body  than  on  a  teetotal  dietary. 
All  the  effects  duo  to  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  retarda- 
tion of  oxidation,  di-rided  acceleration  of  the  heart,  and 
specific  action  on  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  are  now  practically  wholly  absent.  The  question  of 
the  wisdom  of  making  alcohol  part  of  the  usual  dietary 
involves  many  considerations  besides  the  physiological, 
and  is  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
From  the  purely  physiological  point  of  view,  with  which 
alone  we  are  here  concerned,  the  foregoing  analysis  clearly 
shows  that  to  a  typically  healthy  and  vigorous  man,  who 
is  not  overworked,  and  who  can  command  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  and  appetizing  food,  alcohol  is  wholly  super- 
fluous. But  it  is  equally  apparent  that  in  the  condition 
80  common  among  sedentary  workers,  of  feeble  digestion, 
sluggish  circulation,  and  constant  overtaxing  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  the  property  of  a  limited  alcohol-ration  of 
quickening  digestive  and  circulatory  activity,  and  furnish- 
ing a  promptly  and  easily  assimilated  fuel-food,  is,  in  itself 
considered,  advantageous. 

Medicinally,  alcohol  is  of  varied  use.  In  primary  failure 
of  the  heart's  action  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  restora- 
tives known.  After  exposure  to  cold,  when  there  is  danger 
of  internal  congestion  or  inflammation  from  the  blood  be- 
ing driven  from  the  surface,  an  alcoholic  draught,  by  equal- 
izing the  circulation  and  forcibly  determining  the  blood 
back  again  to  the  skin,  may  avert  the  threatened  mischief. 
But  during  exposure  to  cold,  unless  the  same  be  very  brief, 
alcohol  is  best  avoided  for  reasons  already  given,  and  in 
prolonged  exposure  to  intense  cold,  as  in  arctic  expedi- 
tions, it  should  be  scrupulously  abstained  from  as  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous.  In  exhausting  fevers  alcohol 
may  be  of  quadruple  benefit,  at  once  sustaining  and 
strengthening  the  enfeebled  heart,  supporting  life  through 
the  outcome  of  its  oxidation  when  ordinary  food  cannot  be 
taken,  and  tending  both  to  check  the  disastrous  disintegra- 
tion of  living  tissue  and  to  moderate  the  dangerously  high 
fever-temperature.  But  its  use  requires  judgment,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  always  necessary,  or  even  of  benefit.  Other 
uses  are  to  relievo  trivial  spasmodic  seizures  ;  to  tempo- 
rarily invigorate  in  circumstances  of  exhaustion  where  a 
quickly-acting  restorative  is  necessary;  to  calm  nervous 
irritability  and  procure  sleep  ;  and  to  improve  appetite 
and  digestive  power.  In  all  cases  where  alcoholic  drinks 
are  used  medicinally,  though  large  amounts  may  be  some- 
times required,  yet  the  production  of  intoxication  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  tperial  r/ect*  of  different  „/,•„!,, ,/,;•  l,,r,  ,•„,,,-,  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  liquor  in  alcohol  and  on  the  presence 
various  other  ingredients.     Draughts  of  high  alcoholic 
crcentage  irritate  the  stomach,  impede  and  disorder  diges- 
tion, and,  by  charging  the  blood  quickly  with  a  consider- 


able volume  of  alcohol,  are  especially  prone  to  intoxicate 
and  poison.  Hence,  spirit-drinkers  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
suffer  from  dyspepsia,  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and' organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  communities  where  spirits  and 
strong  wines  are  common  drinks  show  more  drunkenness 
than  those  where  the  lighter  wines  and  beers  are  consumed. 
Of  the  other  ingredients  of  alcoholic  beverages  the  most 
important  are  amylic  alcohol,  volatile  ethers,  tartaric  and 
allied  organic  acids,  carbonic  and  tannic  acids,  sugar, 
various  salts,  and  the  bitter  and  narcotic  principles  of  malt 
liquors.  Ami/I!''  n/1'oltnl  occurs  in  spirits  containing  fusel 
oil.  Its  properties  arc  generally  the  same  in  kind  as  those 
of  common  or  cthylic  alcohol,  but  the  specific  alcoholic 
effects  are  more  intense  and  prolonged,  and  more  easily 
induced.  Spirits  containing  fusel  oil  are  therefore  especially 
deleterious.  Volatile  ethers  develop  in  wines  and  spirits 
by  keeping,  and  tend  to  make  the  liquor  less  apt  to  disorder 
the  stomach  and  produce  headache,  and  give  it  greater 
power  in  strengthening  the  action  of  the  heart.  Old  wines 
and  spirits  are  therefore  valuable,  not  merely  because  of 
their  more  agreeable  flavor,  but  also  for  being  really  more 
wholesome  than  new.  Free  orf/atn'v  acids  occur  in  wines 
and  malt  liquors,  tartaric  being  the  principal  acid  of  the 
former  and  acetic  of  the  latter.  The  lighter  wines  contain 
a  greater  quantity  than  the  stronger.  These  acids  are 
wholesome,  and  tend  to  quench  thirst  and  promote  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  .SVynr  is  present  in  varying  quantity 
in  malt  liquors,  in  liqueurs  and  cordials,  in  most  wines, 
and  is  sometimes  added  by  the  manufacturer  to  certain  of 
the  ardent  spirits,  as  gin.  Among  wines  those  that  contain 
the  most  sugar  are  the  fortified  wines,  such  as  sherry,  ma- 
deira and  port,  and  champagne.  The  lighter  hocks  and 
clarets  contain  very  much  less,  and  sometimes  even  none 
at  all.  Saccharine  alcoholic  beverages  are  decidedly  more 
trying  to  the  digestion  than  the  non-saccharine,  the  sugar 
being  apt  to  ferment  and  breed  acidity,  flatulence,  and 
nausea.  They  are  especially  obnoxious  in  the  diseases 
diabetes  and  ijout.  Various  mi/ii  are  present  in  wines  and 
malt  liquors;  those  of  vegetable  acids  are  antiscorbutic. 
Free  carbonic  acid  occurs  in  all  effervescing  beverages.  It 
is  thirst-quenching,  stomachic,  and  tends  to  repress  and 
remove  nausea.  Champagne,  therefore,  if  very  dry,  can 
sometimes  be  retained  by  an  irritable  stomach  when  all 
other  alcoholic  fluids  are  rejected.  Tannic  acid  (tannin) 
is  present  in  appreciable  quantity  only  in  red  wines,  and 
as  it  precipitates  slowly  when  the  wine'is  kept,  an  old  wine 
contains  less  of  it  than  a  new.  Tannin  is  astringent,  and 
in  small  quantity  not  unwholesome.  A  high  percentage, 
however,  such  as  is  found  in  new  red  wines,  is  apt  to  dis- 
order the  stomach,  and  also  gives  the  wine  a  rough,  harsh, 
"puckery"  taste.  The  titter  principle  of  malt  liquors, 
derived  from  the  hop,  is  in  small  quantity  thirst-quenching 
and  appetizing,  but  in  large  amount  induces  dyspepsia  and 
diarrhcea.  The  hop  also  gives  malt  liquors  a  decided  som- 
niferous effect.  EDWAHD  CURTIS. 

Wines  (Exocn  COBB),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hanover, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1806;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College 
1827;  was  a  teacher  at  St.  Alban's,  Vt.,  Alexandria,  Va., 
Washington,  D.  C..  and  on  board  the  U.  S.  man-of-war 
Constellation,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean 1829-32;  took  charge  of  the"  Edge  Hill  School, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1833;  became  professor  of  languages  in 
the  Central  High  School  at  Philadelphia  1838:  conducted 
a  boarding  school  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1844-48;  was 
licensed  as  a  Congregational  preacher  1849;  was  pastor  of 
churches  at  Cornwall,  \*t..and  Eiisthampton,  L.  I.;  became 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Washington  College.  Pa., 
1853;  became  president  of  the  City  University  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1859  ;  secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association 
1862;  founded  the  National  Prison  Association  1870,  of 
which  he  became  secretary;  went  to  Europe  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  U.  S.  government  1871 ;  succeeded  in  conven- 
ing representatives  of  twenty-six  governments  at  the  first 
International  Penitentiary  Congress  at  London,  July  4, 
1872,  when  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  commission 
which  met  at  Brussels  1874  and  at  Bruchsal  1875,  and  has 
called  a  second  international  congress  to  meet  at  Stockholm 
1877.  Author  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laics  of  the  Atx-ii  nt 
Helrent  (1853),  and  of  several  treatises  on  educational, 
economic,  and  religious  topics. 

Wines'burg,  p.-v..  Paint  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.     P.  260. 
Win'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Du  Page  co..  111.     P.  2211. 
Winfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lakeco.,  Ind.     P.  516. 
Winfield,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  la.     P.  991. 
Winfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cowley  co.,  Kan.,  on 
Walnut  River,  2  miles  E.  of  Arkansas  River,  contains  good 
schools,  fine  court-house  and  jail.  :;  newspapers.  3  hotels.  2 
grist-mills,  and  2  banks.     It  is  the  principal  trading-point 
for  a  large  region.     P.  472. 

V.  B.  BECKETT,  ED.  "  COURIER. " 
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\\  i  ii Held,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Winn  pariah,  La.     I'.  'Jl. 

M  inlield,  ip.,  Munli-alm  DO.,  Mich.      I' 

M  inlicld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hcrkimcr  co.,  X.  V.     P.  1 J01. 

W  infield,  p.-v..  Diner  l|>.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.    P.  126. 

Winlicld,  tp..  Butler  co.,  Pa.     1'.  1121. 

>\  inlicld,  p.-v.  unil  tp.,  Marion  co.,  West  Va.  P.  of 
v.  17;  "I'  tp.  1353. 

U  inlii  111,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  W.-.-t  Va. 

\\  illlicld,  tp.,  Sunk  co.,  Wi.i.     1'.  758. 

>\  ing  (of  un  army).     See  ALA. 

Wing  (of  birds).  See  BIRDS,  by  PROF.  J.  S.  NKWBEnnT, 
M.  !>.,  LI..I). 

Wing  (\'IM  i:sri.  1 1.  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  u  mathematician  iiml  a-tn.nomcr  nf  c'.nsidera- 


mt   Str,,l,'i  (Kil'i.'i).  K/ihemtrii  for  '/'/./,  I./ 
).,,,..  iri/li  <'in,,/itit'it">  Calkoliea  (1669),   '/'/'••  .\n  oj 

,  i  iron  i,  c.litcii   by  Jiihn  Wing,  called  "  Pliili itli." 

pr'nhiihlv  his  son  ;  "I  a  buok  and  a  sheet  almanac  published 

iinnually  for  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  latter  of  which 

is  still  .-ontinucd  under  his  name;  and  (with  William  Ley- 

of  I'riiiiiit  I'fiftii-ii  (1619)  and  Ku>  t'ii-tnm  Shitker- 

1649).     I',  in  I'll'"1.'  or  1670.     (See  Vincent  Winy,  by  J. 

ii.  \  I  H70),  perhaps  by  James  Gregory.) 

Win'gate  (('IIAHI.KS  FiiKDKiiirK),  b.  at  Harlem,  N.  Y., 
M.ir.  :>,  1847;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  ; 
ti'.-iM-llcd  in  Humpe  1  Mill  r>7  :  adopted  the  career  of  a  jour- 
nali-t.  which  ho  has  since  pursued,  serving  in  all  its 
branches,  from  reporting  upward;  was  for  five  years  the 
New  York  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  /,'./, «/,/iVim  over 
the  signature"  < 'arll'ried  ;"  has  been  a  contributor  to  various 
lii,):ni  periodicals;  founded  ill  IS72  (with  Howard  Lock- 
wriod) 'The  /'<//«  r- 7V"./'  Journal,  in  1873  The  American 
Sinti-'iii'i:  and  in  IST.'i  Tin-  //.,»«'/.•.'' /'"'.  iv  monthly  maga- 
zine, of  which  he  is  editor  and  proprietor;  published  in 
|87ii  a  scries  of  four  articles  in  the  Aorth  American  Review 
on  tho  history  of  the  "Tammany  Ring;"  also  editor  of 
New  York  Eteniny  Express. 

Wingate  (Ei)Mrxn).  b.  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1593; 
graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  about  1614;  studied 
law  nt  U  ray's  Inn,  cultivating  at  the  same  time  mathemat- 
ical researches ;  spent  some  years  in  France  from  1624 ; 
taught  English  to  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria  (afterward 
i|iiecn  of  England)  and  to  some  of  the  ladies  of  her  suite, 
and  also  taught  mathematics  at  the  French  court ;  inherited 
a  landed  estate  in  Bedfordshire,  where  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  groat  rebellion  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace 
and  recorder  of  Bedford  ;  took  the  Covenant;  aat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county;  took  about  1650  the  oath  called  the 
"Engagement;"  became  a  supporter  and  friend  of  Crom- 
well when  Protector,  and  served  as  a  commissioner  for 
ejecting  "  scandalous  "  ministers  from  their  benefices.  D. 
in  London  in  Dec.,  1656.  Author  of  The  Use  of  I'ropor- 
t!'>iiii/  Itu/m  in  .\ritlimi-tic  and  Geometry  (in  French,  Paris, 
1624:  in  English,  London,  1626),  Arithmetic  Made  Easy 
(1630),  Cittistructitui  and  Use  nf  the  Lor/arithmetical  Tables 
(1635),  of  other  mathematical  works  and  legal  treatises. 

Wingate  (PAINF),  b.  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  May  14, 
173!i:  graduated  at  Harvard  17f>9 ;  was  ordained  Congre- 
gational minister  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  Dec.  14,  1763; 
rcninveit  to  Stratham,  and  became  a  farmer  1771  ;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation  1787;  U.  S. 
Senator  1789-93;  member  of  Congress  1793-95,  and  judge 
of  tho  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire  1798-1809,  and  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  original  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
was  for  some  years  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard.  D.  at 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  Mar.  7,  1838. 

Wing'field  (Einvix  MARIA),  b.  in  England  about  1570, 
of  an  opulent  family  ;  became  a  merchant  in  London  ;  took 
part  in  the  enterprise  of  colonizing  Virginia  under  tho  pat- 
ent of  Apr.  10,  1606  ;  sailed  with  tho  first  company  of  emi- 
grants Dec.  19,  1606;  was  named  president  of  the  colony 
by  the  sealed  instructions  opened  on  shipboard,  but  quar- 
relled with  his  associates,  especially  with  Capt.  John  Smith; 
v,;i  <  deposed  and  replaced  by  Ratcliff,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  KiOS,  after  which  no  further  details  of  his  life  are 
known.  His  memory  has  been  rehabilitated  by  the  discov- 
ery of  his  Discourse  of  Virginia  (Boston,  1860),  edited  in  tho 
Ti-ininiii'iliint  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  iv., 
from  tho  original  manuscript  by  Charles  Deane  of  Boston. 
Wing'hnm,p.-v.,  Huroneo.,0nt.,  Can.,  on  Great  West- 
ern K.  H..  at  the  lurks  of  the  river  Maitland,  has  extensive 
waie,-  pmvcr  and  large  manufactures.  P.  about  700. 
Wing'ville,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.  P.  1031. 


Win'hnll,  p.-v.  and  tp..  l:i-ni]iii»(,.n  ..,,..  Vi.     I- 
U  ink-dried,  von  (Auou  Brmi  m  .  nm, 
cant. in  ol  I  ntcrwaldi 

which  a  .-m.ill  Sivi.-.-i  force  was  en 

trian   imuy  under  Archduke  Lc.,p.,|.|.     l!v  guti 

lances  of  An-tinm  tuUbtrdUn  Into  all  l..,.| 

them  d.iwn  I. .  the  ground. 

Irian    line,  thrOOfh  whi.-h  the  S» 

monument  WM   raised    |.>    him   at    Slai,/.   in    ' 

Sept.  :;.  IMI.I.    (See  Klelsiner,  /'     •- 

Sehlackt  «»./ ./.'.  II'. ,./../. ;. .;  >',,.,..  (Muin;.,.|i.  ]- 

\Vink'worth  (CATIIARIM..,  I,,  in  Ki,gU,,,i  :,!.., ,- 
has   translated  from  the  German  Ly,,, 
6th  ed..   illustrated,   1860;   second  tr\.- 
1862),    Tl,<-   /.:/<•  ../  Am.li,,   \Y,r. 
TkeChrlitiiiH  Siuurrmif  Iji  ,  i 

Pftmt  by  fC,irl  Gerok  (I- 

Winkworth  (Si'SA.\XA),«iit*r  of  Catharine,  b.  in  Eng- 
land  about  1820;  has  trannlated  from  the  Ci-rman  The  l.if, 

innf  I.-  n>  r*  <if  Jinrtfi'tdt  lifnnj  \ielitthr,  irillt  Etniy*  by  Hun- 

sen,  llnniiliii,  anil  Liiebtl  (.'!  voln.,  I-.,  I 

manlea  (1854),  Bunscn's  Siyui  of  the  7, 

i'«    lli'ul'ii-y.  nr  lli-    1'rugrett  of  Man'i  f'nilli 

70),   The  Hiitnry  and  Life  nf  the  Her.  .l,,hn    TH«> 

Twenty-fire  nf  kit  Kermotit  (1857),  snd  Germ,, 

the  Paper*  of  an  Alien  (1857),  and  completed,  after  the 

death  of  Archdeacon  Julius  Charles  Hare,  hi*  Ai'/V 

thrr,  in  t'"rty  riyht  /fi*tnr!rnl  Knijratiixyihy  (/'u.ln.   / 

with  Ejrplanatiim*  (1856). 

Win'lock  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shelhyrille,  K.T.,  Feb. 
6,1826;  graduated  at  Shelby  College  184'&;  became  pr.>- 
t'c--ur  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  that  institution  ; 
was  employed  at  the  observatory  at  Cambridge.  Mam.,  as 
one  of  the  computers  of  the  A'axtlral  Almnnne  1852:  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  the  U.  K.  navy  1857; 
was  employed  at  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wuktoftaa, 
D.  C.,  and  at  tho  Naval  Academy  at  AnnnpolK  Mil.;  be 
came  director  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Masa.,  and 
Phillips  professor  of  astronomy  in  Harvard  I'uiveraity 
1865;  conducted  expeditions  to  Kentucky  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  of  Aug.,  1869,  and  to  Spain  to  observe  that 
of  Dec.,  1870,  and  made  several  improvement*  in  the  i»|ui|. 
mentof  the  observatory  which  have  been  generally  nd"|.icd 
in  similar  institutions.  D.  at  Cambridge  June  1 1 . 

Winn,  parish  of  N.  Louisiana,  bounded  W.  by  Saline 
Bayou,  and  intersected  by  Dugdemona  Hirer;  surface 
level,  with  many  small  lakes;  soil  fertile.  Swine  and  cat- 
tle are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  eetton.  Indian  corn, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Winficld.  Area,  about  1000 
»q.  m.  P.  4954. 

Winn,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  714. 

Winneba'go,  county  of  N.  Illinois,  bordering  on 
Wisconsin,  drained  by  Pecatonia  and  Rock  rivers,  and 
connected  by  railway  with  Chicago ;  surface  for  the  most 
part  prairie,  soil  fertile.  There  are  flour-mills,  cotton-milk, 
paper-mills,  and  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  clothing,  iron  castings,  machinery,  and  nuhm, 
doors,  and  blinds.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oaU,  wheat,  rye,  pota- 
toes, wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Rockford.  Area, 
508  sq.  in.  P.  29,301. 

Winnebago,  county  of  N.  Iowa,  bordering  on  Min- 
nesota; surface  rolling  prairie-land,  soil  fertile.  BtajphM, 
hay,  wheat,  oats,  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Forest  City. 
Area,  432  sq.  m.  P.  1562. 

Winnebago,  county  of  E.  Wisconsin,  lying  on  Lake 
Winnebago,  drained  by 'Fox  and  Wolf  rivers,  and  having 
railroad   connection  with   Milwaukee:    surface  I 
fertile.      There    are    numerous    saw-mills,   planing-milli", 
flour-mills,  tanneries  and  breweries,  manufactories  of  ag- 
ricultural implements,  carriages,  furniture,  boots  and  si 
wagon  materials,  iron  castings,  machinery,  sashes,  d<i 
and  blinds,  matches,  paper,  and  woollen  goods, 
cattle,  and  horses  are  numerous.     Staples,  manufsctn 
articles,  hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hops,  wool,   and 
products.     Cap.  Oshkosh.     Area,  450  SM.  m. 

Winnebago,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Ill 

Winnebago,  tp.,  Houston  co.,  Minn.     1'.  •-"  I- 

Winnebago  City,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn. 
P.  of  v.  326 ;  of  tp.  780. 


Winnebago  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Dakota  rt 

rolled  bv  themselves  H,,eh,,n,,,,rn  (••trout-eater 
by  the  H'urons  A«-e«tsi«,aen,  but  named  H  ».•.•»•«: 
of  tho  fetid  or  salt  water")  by  the  Algonkm  trilx 

,t  found  on  tho  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  surrounde, 

hostile  Algonkin  tribes.     The  *£>»*••••• 

rly  enemies  of  the  whites,  until  after  the  Black  Hawk 
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war,  in  which  they  took  some  part;  were  removed  (in  1848) 
to  .Minnesota,  where  they  settled  on  IJlue  Earth  Kiver.  in 
a  fine  n-'inii.aud  prospered  until  l8M,wh«H  thcil  removal 
was  demanded  by  their  white  neighbors  in  consequence  of 
unjust  suspicions  of  their  connection  with  the  Bioui  out- 
break They  were  then  removed  to  Crow  Creek,  Dak., 
when-e  in  the  following  year  they  were  sent  to  a  re««r- 
vatinii  «f  128,000  acres  in  Nebraska,  neiir  that  oi  the 
Omahal  so  miles  X.  of  Omaha  City.  Notwithstanding 
the  ill  treatment  and  suffering  they  have  endured,  they 
arc  on  the  whole  programing.  In  1874  they  numbered 
111.,  souls  in  Nebraska,  and  several  hundreds  m  Wood, 
.Inn,.,. i.  and  Mam-  oo».,  WK  The  latter  are  Belf-sup- 
portini:.  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  missions  have 
I,,...,  ,-tal>lished  among  them,  with  but  little  result. 

Willlicbago  Lake,  the  largest  lake  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  Wisconsin,  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Fox 
i;i\i-r.  rt  is  20  miles  long,  ami  has  a  maximum  breadth 
of  10  miles.  Area,  212  sq.  in.  It  is  navigated  by  stram- 
ln.:its.  a,,'l  abounds  in  fish  of  various  species.  A  part  of 
its  eastern  shore  has  l,Ceii  curiously  walled  with  stones  by 
the  action  of  the  ice. 

Winnecon'ne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  eo.,  Wis. 
P.  of  v.  1159;  of  tp.  2155. 

>\  inncinuc'ca,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Ilumboldt  eo.,  Nov. 

Win'nepegoose,  or  Little  Winnipeg  Lake,  a  lake 
12,"i  miles  Icing  and  25  miles  wide,  which  lies  some  50  miles 
W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  Its  wai.-rs. 
with  those  of  Lake  Manitoba,  flow  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Win'neshiek,  comity  of  N.  E.  Iowa,  bordering  on 
Minnesota,  intersected  by  Upper  Iowa  and  Turkey  rivers, 
and  traversed  by  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. ;  surface 
rolling  prairies  and  woodland;  soil  fertile.  There  are 
flour-mills,  saw-mills,  woollen-mills,  breweries,  and  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  iron  cast- 
ings, and  machinery.  Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  numer- 
ous. Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Decorah.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  P.  23,570. 

Win'nipauk,  p.-v.,  Fairfiold  co.,  Conn. 

Winnipeg,  cap.  of  Manitoba,  Can.;  also  known  as 
FORT  UARRY  (which  see). 

Win'nipeg  Lake,  of  British  North  America,  between 
lat.  50°  and  54°  N.  and  Ion.  96°  and  99°  W.,  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  280  miles  long,  varying 
in  width  from  60  miles  in  the  N.  part  to  .'i  miles  at  the 
narrows  toward  its  S.  end.  It  receives  at  its  S.  end  Red 
River,  upward  of  750  miles  long  by  its  very  tortuous 
course.  Toward  its  S.  end  the  river  Winnipeg  enters, 
coming  from  the  E.  S.  E.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  apparently 
about  9000  sq.  m.  in  area,  or  nearly  one-half  larger  than 
Lake  Ontario.  By  recent  surveys  it  is  found  to  be  710  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  112  feet  higher  than  Lake  Superior.  It 
is  very  shallow  at  its  S.  end,  toward  the  mouth  of  Red 
River.  Its  E.  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Winnipeg 
northward  is  a  rugged  Laurentian  country,  from  which  it 
receives  lierens  River,  160  miles  long,  and  Jack  River, 
150,  besides  lesser  tributaries.  Southward  and  along  its 
W.  coast  throughout  is  the  level  Silurian  plain  country, 
where  a  tract  adjoining  the  province  of  Manitoba  has 
been  selected  by  a  party  of  Icelandic  settlers  for  the  site 
of  a  national  colony.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  wooded,  but 
interspersed  with  rich  extensive  meadows,  and  the  fisheries 
of  the  lake  are  very  rich.  From  the  lake  south-eastward 
the  river  Winnipeg,  for  250  miles,  up  to  and  through  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  about  10  miles  beyond  it,  is  the 
boundary  between  the  Laurentian  and  Silurian  formations. 
The  small  but  rapidly-increasing  city  of  Winnipeg,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba,  is  situated  40  miles 
up  from  the  lake  on  the  W.  side  of  Red  River,  imme- 
diately below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Assiniboin. 

A.  J.  RUSSELL. 

Winnipeg  River  has  its  source  in  the  outlets  of  Lake 
Sal  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  flows  circuitously  in  a 
N.  W.  direction,  entering  Lake  Winnipeg  toward  its  S.  E. 
extremity.  Though  only  about  520  miles  in  length,  it 
drains  a  wide  area  of  high,  humid,  and  wooded  country, 
and  delivers  about  as  much  water  into  Lake  Winnipeg  as 
the  Saskatchewan,  though  not  draining  half  the  area,  hav- 
ing about  three  times  the  volume  of  the  Red  River.  Lac 
des  Milles  Lacs  (in  connection  with  Lake  Shebandowan  on 
a  tributary  of  Lake  Superior)  and  other  lakes,  upper  waters 
of  the  river  Winnipeg— with  Rainy  Lake  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  73  miles  long,  into  which  they  flow  by  the  largo 
and  navigable  reach  of  the  Winnipeg  called  Rainy  River, 
80  miles  long,  and  the  lower  rea«h  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  which,  though  obstructed  with 
rapids  on  parts,  can  be  made  navigable — ofler  a  line  of 
navigation  of  great  capacity  as  an  outlet  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Valley.  It  is  now  partly  used  by  a  line  of  steamers. 


On  its  lower  course  the  Winnipeg  receives  English  River, 
about  310  miles  long.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  middle  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  it  receives,  through  Little  Saskatchewan 
River,  the  waters  of  Lake  Manitoba.  1:>J  miles  long,  and 
Lake  Winnepegoose,  IIS  miles,  forming  with  Red  Deer 
River,  which  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  a  tributary 
."ill  miles  lung,  presenting  an  interior  extent  of  navigation 
of  considerable  value.  A.  J. 


Winnipiseog'ee  Lake,  lies  between  Carroll  and 
Bclknap  cos.,  N.  II.  It  is  of  irregular  outline,  and  has 
nn  extreme  length  of  25  miles  and  a  breadth  varying  from 
1  to  10  miles.  It  is  studded  with  picturesque  islands,  and 
is  much  visited  in  summer  lor  its  charming  scenery.  Area, 
175  sq.  m.;  elevation,  -172  feet.  It  is  navigated  by  steam- 
boats. and  discharges  its  clear  waters  by  the  Winnepiscogee. 
River,  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Mcrrimack. 

Winns'borough,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Franklin  parish,  La. 

Winnsborongh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fairfield  co., 
S.  C.  P.  1124. 

Wino'na,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota,  bordering  on 
Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Wisconsin, 
drained  bv  Whitewater  Kiver,  and  traversed  by  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  Rs.  ;  surface 
mostly  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  woodland;  soil 
fertile.  There  are  railway  repair-shops,  flour-mills,  saw- 
mills, planing-mills,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  carriages,  iron  castings,  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds,  and  lightning-rods.  Cattle  and  horses  are  the 
chief  live-stock.  Staples,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  and  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Winona.  Area,  638  sq.  m.  P.  22,319. 

Winona,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn.,  on 
a  beautiful  plateau  on  the  W.  bank  of  Mississippi  River. 
The  railroad  system  of  the  city  embraces  Winona  ami  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  Madison  and  Winona  exten- 
sion of  Chicago  and  North-western,  connected  with  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
sippi, Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.  Two  other  im- 
portant lines  —  one  to  Central  Iowa,  and  the  other  to  the 
lumber-producing  region  of  the  Chippcwa  Valley  in  Wis- 
consin —  are  contemplated.  The  completion  of  these  enter- 
prises will,  it  is  believed,  make  Winona  the  largest  and 
most  important  commercial  centre  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Louis.  The  first  white  settlement  made  in  this  place  was 
in  1851  ;  in  1857  a  city  government  was  organized.  Since 
that  period  the  growth  of  the  place  has  been  steady  and 
permanent.  Winona  is  noted  for  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
site  and  surroundings,  for  its  healthfulness,  for  the  air  of 
taste,  comfort,  and  culture  which  pervades  its  residences, 
for  its  excellent  system  of  graded  schools,  which  rank  among 
the  highest  of  their  class  in  the  North-west,  and  generally 
for  its  thrift,  energy,  and  commercial  activity.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  soldiers'  orphans'  home,  a  State  institution,  and 
also  of  the  first  State  normal  school  of  Minnesota,  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-conducted  and  successful  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  normal  school  building  is  a  sym- 
metrical and  imposing  edifice,  erected  by  the  State  at  a  cost 
of  $145,000.  The  high  school,  a  very  handsome  structure 
erected  by  the  city,  cost  $55,000.  A  second  public  school 
building,  completed  in  1875,  cost  $35,000.  There  are  in  the 
city  15  organized  churches,  a  well-selected  public  library 
of  5000  volumes,  and  1  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers. 
Among  the  business  and  manufacturing  establishments  are 
3  national  banks  of  issue  and  1  savings  bank,  3  wholesale 
grocery  stores,  8  clothing  stores,  5  boot  and  shoe  establish- 
ments, 1  saddlery  hardware  store,  3  large  saw-mills,  5  sash 
and  door  factories,  7  flouring-mills,  2  wheat-elevators,  2 
foundries,  several  factories  of  agricultural  implements, 
ploughs,  etc.,  6  carriage  and  wagon  manufactories,  1  of 
which  employs  about  40  men,  and  is  the  largest  W.  of  Lake 
Michigan  ;  1  blank-book  manufactory,  1  confectionery  and 
vinegar  manufacturing  establishment,  gas  manufactory,  a 
tannery,  a  cracker-factory,  3  steam  barrel-factories.  The 
business  portion  of  the  town  is  compactly  and  substantially 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  streets  are  wide  and  regularly 
laid  out,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  betokens 
business  activity  and  prosperity.  Lumber  and  grain  are 
among  the  leading  staples  of  trade,  the  sales  of  manufac- 
tured lumber  in  1874  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  wheat  (including  flour)  during  the  same  year 
reaching  5,500,000  bushels,  thus  placing  Winona  at  the 
head  of  wheat-exporting  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
P.  of  city,  7192  ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  487. 

D.  SINCLAIR,  ED.  "  DAILY  REPUBLICAN." 

Winona,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Miss.,  on  New 
Orleans  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  271  miles  N.  of  the 
former  city,  contains  3  churches,  4  schools,  1  newspaper, 
grist  and  planing  mills,  1  sash  and  door  factory,  3  hotels, 
court-house  and  jail,  and  fair-grounds.  Cotton  is  the  prin- 
cipal staple.  P.  2200.  JONES  4  MONEY,  EDS.  "  ADVANCE." 


WINOOSKI— WINSLOW. 
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\\itioo-Li.     Sec  WINOO-KI  FALLS. 

\\  niMii-'ki  rails,  |,..o.  in  the  v.  of  Winooski.  in  the 

tps.  of  Colchester  :nnl  l!ui -iniglun.  Chittenden  Co..  \"l..  on 

.1    U'inuoski  River,  which  here  makes  n  Cull  of 

",»  Cect,  supplying  a  water-power  which  is  largely  uhli/ed 

fur  llialiutai-turillg  |>ui|H.-r-,  i-   ou    Vermont  <Vlitral    11.   K., 

2  mill"  N.  K.  i>t  Iliirlington,  iiml  includes  tin;  i:emctery  in 
Ih ,.  latter  tp.,  ill  which  is  a.  loi'ty  granite,  monument  over 
tin'  i  i-ni. mi-  "1  (ii-M.  Kilian  Allen. 

Winooski  (or  Onion)  River  rises  in  Caledonia  co., 
Vt.,  and  lakes  a  south  westerly  ami  afterward  u  north- 
uc  tr,  Iv  direction,  tlo\ving  into  l.;iki'  < 'liamplain  at  a  point 
5  mill--  N.  W.  of  Burlington.  It  has  numerous  lull-,  of 
whii-h  tho -v  ul  Middlc-ex  ami  those  at  Winooski  Falls,  near 
Burlington,  may  lie  notirod. 

low,  |i.  v.  ami  t|i.,  Stephens.,!!  co.,  111.     I*.  929. 
ow,  ji.-v.  anil  IJL,  Kcunoboc  co..  Me.     P.  I  i:;7. 

V\  illslow,  p.  v.  ami  t]i..  Camdcn  co.,  N.  J.     I'.  2050. 

Winslow,  t|...  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  1.120. 

WiiiNlow  I'.KVJAMis  DAVIS),  b.  in  Itostun,  Mass.,  in 
Isl.i:  gi.i  luatel  at  Harvard  is:;.",,  mid  at  Ihe  i  Kpi.-copal  i 

(ieneial     Theological    Seminary.     X.    V..     1*:;S;    liccao 

i  in  the  ^.ime  year  to  ltc\.  l>r.  (afterward  Bishop) 
(i.  W.  Uo:mc  in  tho  pastorate  of  St.  Mary's  church,  Bur- 
lington. N.  J.,  and  d.  at  Burlington  Nov.  21,  IS.'iU.  He  is 
said  t  i  have  hern  an  accomplished  prcaehcr  and  n  graceful 

|mrt.          His     »yy,J'>,f\     illl'l     I'"'*'''"!      I'.in'iini     I  I  *-  I  1  )      WCI'C 

edited  !>v  1'ev •-  Or.  (1.  W.  Doam*.  who  prefixed  a  biographi- 
cal eulogy  entitled  '/'A.-  True  Cnthulic  Churchman  in  hit 

'>iit  in  I/in   /f.illll. 

WiiiMlow  (CiiAiti.Ks  FREDERICK),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Nnn- 
tncket,  Muss.,  in  Isll  ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Harvard 
ls:;i:  counilmtel  to  s  -lentiuc  and  literary  periodicals; 
u.i  1'.  S.  consul  at  Payta,  Pern,  several  years  from  1862; 
visile '1  t  he  Sandwich  Islands  and  other  foreign  countries, 
and  was  Ion:;  u  resilient  of  California.  Author  of  I'osmm/- 

r,i/iiii/.  i.r  /'/,;/., «,v,;,M'i./  \'i,ir*  of  ill,-  I'liirrmc  nss:!),  7TU 

•1-atinn  of  llii'  E'lrtli  for  III.'   liil.'lli'i'lnnl  Itiii-'-*  (1854), 

Tin  I'.'iiHiiij  Hloli,',  in-  I/if  Mechanic!  nf  Geology  (1805),  and 

•i, ul  .future,  etc.  (1869). 

\\  inslow  (EnwAitn).  b.  at  Droitwicli,  Worcestershire, 
England,  Oct.  19,  1595,  son  of  Edward  Winslow,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  a  family  of  considerable  note  in  that  county; 
rei'ci\e.d  a  good  education;  became  imbued  with  the  doc- 
trines ot'  Puritanism,  und  having,  while  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  John  Robinson, 
pa- tor  of  the  "  Pilgrim  "  church  at  Leydcn,  joined  his  con- 
gregation 1617,  and  married  there;  embarked  in  tho  May- 
tloucr  uith  his  wife  and  his  brother  Gilbert  1620;  was  one 
of  the  party  in  the  shallop  which  explored  th©  coasts  of 
Cape  Cod  and  discovered  tho  port  of  Plymouth  ;  lost  his 
wile  during  the  first  winter;  married  Mrs.  Susannah  White, 
being  tho  first  marriage  in  New  England;  took  an  active 
part  in  public  u  Hairs  ;  offered  himself  as  a  hostage  to  Massa- 
sc,it,  and  paid  two  visits  to  the  residence  of  that  chieftain 
two  diiys'  journey  inland,  curing  him  of  a  severe  illness  on 
the  second  occasion  (1623),  thereby  gaining  his  confidence 
and  assuring  his  friendship ;  was  followed  to  Massachu- 
setts by  three  other  brothers,  two  being  Kenelm  and  Josiah  ; 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  visit  to  the  Indians,  which  ap- 
peared in  (ieorge  Morton's  Relation  (1622);  made  a  voyage 
to  England  as  agent  of  the  colony  1623,  returning  with  a 
supply  of  necessaries  and  the  first  cattle;  was  chosen  a 
magistrate  1624;  made  a  second  voyage  to  England, 
returning  1625;  was  chosen  governor  1633;  went  to 
Kugland  again  Ifi.'io,  when  he  appeared  before  the  coun- 
cil and  succeeded  in  disconcerting  a  plot  for  abolishing  tho 
self-government  enjoyod  by  the  colonists ;  was  thrown  into 
the  Fleet  prison  for  seventeen  weeks  by  order  of  Arch- 
bishop  Land,  on  complaint  of  Thomas  Morton,  for  having 
at  Plymouth  taught  in  tho  church,  being  a  layman,  and 
having  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  as  a  magis- 
trate: was  again  governor  1636,  and  a  third  time  1644; 
went  t'>  England  Cor  the  last  time  1649,  whon  he  was 
influential  in  the  formation  of  the  "Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  (iospel  among  tho  Indians  of  New  England;" 
remained  in  England  during  the  Protectorate,  being  em- 
ployed in  several  public  capacities,  and  in  1655  was  one  of 
three  commissioners  sent  by  Cromwell  to  direct  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 
I),  at  sea  of  a  fever,  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Jamaica, 
May  S,  1655,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  A  portrait,  said  to  be 
by  Vandyke,  is  preserved  in  Memorial  Hall,  Plymouth, 
where  are  also  his  chair  and  other  relics.  Author  of  <'><•, ,<l 
A'K-fH  fritni  \eir  Eiiijl»»d,  or  a  True  Relation  of  Tliimji 
t-i'ri/  It,  marknbt*  at  the  Plantation  nf  Plimottth  in  N.  Emf- 
litit'f  :  t."i't]i,f  H-itti  n  /!f[iiti,,n  of  I'nxttnni-*  nmovij  the  ln- 
(1624),  Iliiimi-risir  rnmn*knl,  a  True  Relation  of  the 
ci-'tiii'/*  of  the  (jovcrneur  and  Coitijxtny  nf  the  3/a#iu- 
VOL.  IV.— 92 


ehiuettt  ugniuit  X,,murl  do,  I,,,,  tie.  (IM«)   reiMM 

Danger  ,.,  '/'.,/,  mt,,,,,  /.,,,//  ......... 

J/'llll/\    S:,l,,,u,,,,,l, 

''""  "•''  >''•'  '""I"1  """'"!!  tl'.    l.i 


-  »*.fc 

\,,,   /„.,/,,,„/,  I,;.,  .   which  ,  .....    ,)in'r        • 

ll-hcd   l.y  the  MassuchilMtt-    II 

orutc  '/,,,,,,/,,,,,,   of  the  de.c.  .,„!,„,-   ..  .....  ,.  U  ,,,-l.,w  .nd 

his    brothers    hu    been  prepared   by   IT.    D^id    I'.rwni 
llol.on  of  .Newark.  Po,,r,:a  .'.  Id.ua. 

WU*low(FounBniMn  .  v  i...  i..r.  I...L 

don    l-.nglund.  in  Aug.,  1810,  .„„  UK,.  \\  ,,,.|,,. 

ol    the  l,th   re-Muent,  and  a  denecndtnt  of  the  M  , 
-.it-  WinHlows  ;  studied  in  private  school,  in  Scotland  end 
at  Manchester;  came  to  the  V.  S.  in  e.rly  life;  commence! 

i  v  of  medicine  at  New  York  ;  graduated  at  i 
lego  of  Surgeons,  London.  Is:;.,  :  |,,,,k  I,,,  decree  of  M.  D. 
at    Aberdeen;    commenced  practice  in   London'    WM  to 

S"  me  time  Parliamentary  reporter  lor  the  T  ......  ;  gave  IM. 

eial  attention  to  Intuit?;  was  L*ttMinian  l.itur,-r  t,,  il,,. 
Medical  Sonctv  ol  London  |Mf,  ,,pe,,.-d  a  priui  .....  Mlum 
at  Su-  -ex  llou:e.  I  lammersroith,  and  nib-e,|uei,tl  y  mi,',iher 
in  London;  founded  in  1848  the  (Jni,:i,,/i/  ,/,,,,r,,,, 
ckoloffical  M.,  I,,,,,,-  ,,ml  Menlnl  /',,i;,,,/,,,,,,.  „ 
dueled  until  1865;  became  in  1807  pre.idVm  .>f  thn  uiwci- 
otion  of  medical  officers  of  hotpiUU  ami  B-V|UIH- 
insane,  and  in  1859  a  commissioner  of  lunacy 

\l  Critic  1861;  wat  choicn  i  i.  i  pn-id.  ,,i  ,.t 
ridical   Society  and  president  of  the   Medical   Society  of 
London  1853;  wan  frequently  examined  as  an  <• 
criminal  trials  involving  the  question  ol  the  insani' 
prisoner,  und  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  "  mnnil 
insanity  ;"  was  a  member  of  thcleadii  ..• 
"an  indefatigable  worker,  a  genial  iihihinthropi-i. 
talker,  and  a  hospitable  host,  and  highly  oieem.d  l.\    a 
largo  circle  of  friends."      D.  at  Brighton    Mar. 
Author  of  The  Application  nf  Ihe  I'rinriple,  of  /•/,, 
In  the  Elucidation   autl  Cure  nf  Jnlanity  (1S31),  A  M,niii,,l 
of  Oitleiiliiyy,  A  Manual  nf  Practical  ill  Jici/ny,  /'/, 
I'hyiiciaas  (2  vols.,  1839),  The  Anal'iiuy  of  x'volil,  i  |s|n._ 
On  the  1'reierration  nf  the  Health  /,/  the  llmli/  ,i. 
(1842),    The    Plea    of   luinnily  in   Criminal   I'n.,.   l\-n:\], 
Note*  on  the  Lunacy  Act  (184  i).  On  >',,/),  „;„,/  ,,f  i/,, 
arinimj  from   Anxiety  and  Undue  Meiitnl  Ezrrciti 
The   Letttomian    I.ctturei  on    liiiniiili/  (ISM),  tin    • 
Diieatci  of  the  Drain  and  Oitorderinf  the  Miml  i  I  Mill  ;  tlh 
ed.  1868),  Light,  ill   Influence  on    Life  and  Health  (18o7), 
and  other  professional  treatises,  and  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  medical  journals  and  to  the  London  Time*  and 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Winslow  (GORDON),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dn.  Hub- 
bard  and  Miron,  b.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  in  1804;  became  nn 
Episcopal  clergyman  :  was  rector  of  churches  at  Troy.  \  .  V.. 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Statcn  Island;  served  an  chaplain  of 
the  Duryee  Zouaves  1861,  and  inspector  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  1863,  and  wat 
drowned  in  the  Potomac  June  7,  1864.  Author  of  varioul 
pamphlets  and  a  contributor  to  several  periodicals.  —  Ilii 
son,  CLEVELAND,  b.  in  1836,  became  colonel  of  volunteer! 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  d.  of  wounds  received  at 
the  battle  of  Mechaniceville,  Va.,  July  7,  1864. 

Winslow  (  HI-BEARD),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dm.  Oordon 
and  Miron,  b.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Get.  30,  1799,  ton  of  Na- 
thaniel, a  distinguished  instructor  (1752-1832),  and  a  de- 
scendant of  Kenelin  of  the  Mayflower;  studied  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  ;  graduated  with  honors  at  Yale 
College  1825  ;  studied  theology  under  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  at 
New  Haven  ;  preached  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1827-28;  was 
pastor  of  the  First  church  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  1828-31,  and  of 
tho  Bowdoin  street  church,  Boston,  Mass.,  1832-44,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful  :  travelled  in  Europe  ; 
was  principal  of  Mount  Vernon  (  Boston  )  institute  for  young 
ladies  1844-53;  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions;  was  an  examiner  at  Harvard  »nd 
a  trustee  of  several  colleges:  visited  Europe  to  inspect 
educational  institutions  1853  :  edited  the  Heli:/ioai  Maga- 
zine and  wrote  for  numerous  periodicals  ;  defended  the 
doctrines  of  his  former  instructor,  Dr.  Taylor,  against  the 
attacks  of  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler,  gaining  great  repute  at  a 
polemical  theologian  ;  delivered  lectures  on  scientific,  re- 
ligious, educational,  literary,  and  practical  topics,  includ- 
ing the  duties  of  citizens:  preached  to  the  Hi>l  Presby- 
terian church  at  Geneva.  N.  Y..  1857-59.  and  became  pattor 
of  the  Fiftieth  street  Presbyterian  church.  New  York 
1861.  D.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Aug.  13,  1864.  Author,  among 
other  works,  of  t'ontrorrniul  Throtovy  (1832),  Ue  Voctr,ne 
of  the  Trinity  (1834),  The  Ymini,  .»/,.,;'.  Aiil  to  kiinirl'il.,' 
(1836),  Woman  n.  She  Should  lie  (1838),  Element,  of  In- 
tellectual PhiloKoph*  (1851),  Element*  of  Moral  I'hilonpty 
(1856),  and  The  Hidden  Life  (1862). 
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WINSLOW— WINSTED. 


Winslow  (JACQI-ES  BENIGME),  b.  at  Odense, 
in  llill'i,  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  r. 


English,  German,  Italian,  and  Latin. 

Winslow  (JvMEs).  b.  at  Albany.  N.Y.,  in  1814:  passed 
hi.  carlv  business  life  in  the  hardware  store  of  Erastus 
Cumin""  in  that  city;  subsequently  came  to  New  \ork, 
and  entered  the  banking  firm  of  Winslow,  Lamer  i  Co., 
which  had  been  established  by  his  father,  and  which  rose 
from  modest  proportions  to  a  position  of  financial  influence, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  the  government  ot 
l>re»  Lincoln  in  connection  with  the  war-loans.  Mr. 
AVin-lmv  was  identified  with  the  rise  of  national  banks,  of 
several  of  which  he  was  an  officer.  D.  in  New  York  City 
July  18,  1874. 

Winslow  (Jonx),  grandson  of  Gov.  Josiah,  b.  at  Marsh- 
field  Mass.,  May  27,  1702;  was  a  captain  in  the  unfortu- 
nate British  expedition  against  Cuba  1740;  was  prominent 
in  the  Kenncbec  and  Acadian  expeditions,  being  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  their 
homes  in  1755;  commander  at  Fort  William  Henry  1756; 
took  part  as  major-general  in  the  expedition  against  Can- 
ada 1758-59  ;  became  judge  of  common  pleas  for  Plymouth 
co.  1762;  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  AVinslow  in  the 
district  of  Maine  1766,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  and  of  the  provincial  council  during 
the  Stamp-Act  difficulties.  D.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Apr. 
17,  1774.  Most  of  his  family  were  loyalists,  and  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia  during  the  Revolution. 

Winslow  (Jons  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  9, 1811,  in  North 
Carolina;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1, 1827; 
became  lieutenant  in  1839,  commander  in  1855,  captain  in 
1862,  commodore  in  1864,  rear-admiral  in  1866.  Served  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country, 
and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Tuspan  ;  but  the  service 
which  placed  his  name  on  the  roll  of  fame  was  that  per- 
formed by  him  on  June  19,  1864,  when,  in  command  of  the 
Kearsarge,  he  sent  to  the  bottom,  after  an  hour's  action,  the 
Confederate  steamer  Alabama,  which  had  made  such  havoc 
among  American  merchantmen.  The  fight  was  about  as 
fair  a  one  as  has  ever  been  fought  at  sea,  "  the  vessels  being 
well  matched  in  size,  speed,  armament,  and  crew,"  and  the 
honorable  secretary  of  the  navy  but  expressed  the  public 
sentiment  when,  in  his  dispatch  of  July  6,  1864,  he  wrote: 
"The  battle  was  so  brief,  the  victory  so  decisive,  and  the 
comparative  results  so  striking,  that  the  country  will  be  re- 
minded of  the  brilliant  actions  of  our  infant  navy  which 
have  been  repeated  and  illustrated  in  this  engagement." 
A  story  which  was  for  some  time  current,  that  the  Kear- 
sarge was  an  "iron-clad,"  had  its  foundation,  most  proba- 
bly, in  the  fact  that  her  executive  officer  had  had  her  sheet 
cables  "  stopped  up  and  down  her  sides,  so  as  to  cover  her 
midship  section  ;"  and  as  this  expedient  had  often  been  re- 
sorted to  before  by  Union  naval  officers  for  the  protection 
of  one  of  the  vital  parts  of  a  ship  (her  motive-power)  from 
projectiles,  it  seems  somewhat  singular  that  it  should  not 
nave  suggested  itself  to  any  one  on  board  the  Alabama. 
D.  Sept.  29,  1873.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKKR. 

Winslow  (JosiAH),  son  of  Gov.  Edward,  b.  at  Marsh- 
field,  Mass.,  in  1629  ;  became  commander  of  the  Marsh- 
field  military  company  1652;  captured  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Massasoit,  1656,  thereby  probably  averting  a  meditated 
attack  upon  Plymouth  Colony ;  became  major  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces  1658;  was  chosen 
deputy  1657,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies  1658,  to  which  post  he  was  annually  re-elected 
until  1670;  served  several  years  as  assistant  governor,  and 
was  governor  from  1673  until  his  death,  including  the  try- 
ing period  of  King  Philip's  war,  when  he  was  both  ex- 
ojjii-io  and  by  virtue  of  his  military  rank  the  general-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  united  colonies.  D.  at  Marsh- 
field  Dec.  18,  1680.  He  was  the  first  native-born  governor 
of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Winslow  (MIRON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  brother  of  Drs.  Gor- 
don and  Hubbard,  b.  at  Williston,  Vt.,  Dec.  11,  1789; 
graduated  as  valedictorian  at  Middlebury  College  1815, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1818;  married  Miss 
Harriet  Wadsworth  Lathrop ;  sailed  for  Ceylon  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  June,  1819;  arrived  at  Jaffna 
Feb.,  182ft :  labored  there  and  at  Oodovillc  seventeen  years ; 
lost  his  wife  at  the  latter  place  Jan.  14,  1833 ;  founded  the 
Madras  mission  1837;  was  president  of  the  important 
native  college  established  at  that  city  in  1840;  translated 


the  Bible  into  Tamil  (finished  about  1835);  published 
educational  and  religious  books  in  that  language;  super- 
vised the  mission  press;  wrote  largely  for  the  Misiionury 
Herald  and  other  European  and  American  periodicals; 
prepared  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Wiutlow  (New  York, 
1835),  which  was  widely  read  for  many  years,  rwubltlhed 
in  Kngland,  and  translated  into  French  and  Turkish,  and  de- 
voted three  or  four  hours  daily  for  nearly  thirty  years  to  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work,  A  Comprehensive  Tumi!  mid 
Enijlifli  liictiiiii'iri/  i if  llii//i  anil  Lino  Tamil  (  Madras.  1862), 
partly  based  upon  MS.  materials  left  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Knight— a  work  of  a  highly  original  character,  containing 
over  67,000  Tamil  words,  and  constituting  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  many  contributions  of  American  mission- 
aries to  comparative  philology.  D.  at  the  Cape  of  Hood 
Hope  when  on  a  voyage  to  America,  Oct.  22,  IFM.  By 
his  second  wife,  Anne  Spiers  (d.  1844),  daughter  of  a  phy- 
sician of  the  Madras  service,  ho  had  two  sons — CRAIII.KS, 
b.  at  Madras  June  !>,  1839;  educated  in  England,  also  at 
Yale  and  Williams  colleges,  and  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  civil  war, 
and  at  its  close  settled  and  married  at  Ciudad  Guerrero, 
Mexico  ;  and  MIRON,  b.  at  Madras  Aug.  28, 1840  ;  educated 
at  Yale  College;  served  as  officer  of  a  New  York  regiment 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege Law  School  1864,  and  practises  his  profession  in  New 
York. 

Winslow  (OcTAVins),  D.D.,  b.  in  England  about  1813; 
received  a  good  education ;  studied  theology,  and  became 
a  prominent  Baptist  minister  in  London. — His  mother, 
Mrs.  MARY  Wixsi.ow,  was  a  deeply  religious  lady,  who 
has  become  well  known  through  her  biography,  entitled 
Life  in  Jesus  (1855),  by  her  son,  Dr.  Winslow,  who  is  aNo 
author  of  Weirs  of  the  Atonement  (1839;  8th  ed.  1861), 
Midnight  Harmonics  (1851),  Human  Sympathy  (1853), 
Uorning  Thought*  (185B),  Ecewiny  Thoughts  (1857),  J/ii/ilnt 
Life  (1857),  Helps  Heavenward  (1860),  and  many  other 
devotional  treatises. 

Winslow  (STEPHEN  N.),  b.  in  1826;  has  been  since 
1844  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
List  and  Inquirer;  has  written  largely  for  other  periodi- 
cals, and  is  author  of  lliographics  of  Successful  J'hila- 
delphia.  Merchants  (1864). 

Win'sor  (JUSTIN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1831 ; 
educated  at  Cam  bridge,  Paris,  ami  Heidelberg;  contributed 
to  the  Christian  Examiner,  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine, 
and  other  periodicals  ;  has  been  since  Feb.,  1868,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  has  much  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  students  by  his  series  of  carefully- 
prepared  special  catalogues  of  that  institution.  Author  of 
A  Histor;/ of  the  Tou-n  of  Uuxbury  (1849) ;  editor  of  Joseph 
Ware's  journal  of  an  Expedition  against  Quebec  in  1775 
(1852),  and  co-editor  with  Rev.  George  H.  Hcpworth  of 
Songs  of  the  Unity  (1859).  He  has  in  preparation  The 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Oairiek,  a  View  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  England,  in  its  Social,  Literary,  and  Dramatic 
Relations,  and  their  Influence  upon  Continental  Life  and 
Letters. 

Win'stanley  (HENRY),  b.  at  Lettlebury,  England,  about 
1650  ;  became  an  eminent  architect,  designer,  and  engraver; 
published  two  volumes  of  architectural  sketches  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Audley  End,  and  built  (1696-1700)  the  first 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  where  he  perished  during  the  storm 
in  which  it  was  swept  away,  Nov.  26,  1703. 

Win'sted,  p.-b.  (incorporated).  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  at 
the  northern  terminus  of  Naugatuck  R.  R.,  62  miles  by  rail 
from  Bridgeport,  and  26  miles  AV.  of  Hartford  ;  Connecticut 
Western  R.  R.  (Hartford  to  Millerton,  N.  Y.)  intersects  with 
the  Naugatuck  at  this  point.  The  borough  contains  the 
two  villages  of  Winsted  and  West  Winsted,  each  having  a 
post-office  (about  1  mile  apart),  the  villages  being  connect- 
ed by  one  continuous  Main  street,  about  3  miles  in  length, 
following  the  winding  course  of  Mad  River  (a  branch  of  the 
Farmington),  which  furnishes  an  excellent  water-power. 
The  geography  of  Winsted  is  wonderfully  diversified  and 
remarkably  picturesque.  The  business  portion  is  mainly 
along  the  river-bank,  while  private  residences  peep  out  from 
its  many  sloping  hillsides.  Near  the  western  limit  of  the 
borough  is  Long  Lake,  a  natural  body  of  water  artificially 
strengthened,  whose  surface  is  about  150  feet  above  Main 
street,  covering  an  area  of  about  400  acres.  In  addition 
to  the  superior  water-power  furnished  by  this  lake,  the  two 
villages  are  supplied  with  water  in  pipes,  the  pressure  being 
sufficient  to  force  water  over  any  building  on  Main  street. 
A  volunteer  fire  department  is  amply  supplied  with  hose- 
carriages.  The  growth  of  Winsted  is  due  to  her  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  chief  products  of  her  manufactories 
are  clocks,  scythes,  book  leather,  pocket  and  table  cutlery, 
pins,  wagon,  carriage,  and  car  axles,  wagon  springs,  coffin 
trimmings,  carriage  bolts,  planters'  hoes,  sewing  s.ilk,  shelf 
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hardware,  etc.     Within   the  limits  of  the  borough  are  5 

.•li  iirrhe^.    ex. -client    y.-lio.ils,  a    c'llivent.  an    opera  -lioii-c,    :; 

hold-,  :',  \veekl\  newspaper^,  gasworks,  1  niitionnl  and  2 
satin  nd  a  well-endowed  Beardiley  (public)  Li- 

brary. 1'.  -111011.  J.  11.  V  ui.i.,  !•)».  "  lli:i:  u.i>." 

Win  I  ted,  tp.,  McLcod  oo.,  Minn.     I'.  638. 

Win'titon,  county  of  N.  Ahiljuiiin.  watered  by  affluents 
of  liliick  Warrior  liner:  surface  rolling  table  him),  soil 
fertile.  Swine  are  tin-  diid  lite  >to.-k.  Staples,  Indian 
run,  rot! and  sweet  potatoes.  Cup.  Houston.  Area, 

about  Dim  MI.  in.     1'.  4155. 

Winston,  comity  of  Central  Mississippi,  drained  by  the 
hca<l-tt  aters  of  I'earl  River:  surface  undulating,  soil  fer- 
tile. Swine  and  cattle  are  the  chief  lite  stuck.  Staples, 
cotton  and  corn.  Cap.  Louisville.  Area,  720  sq.  in.  I'.s'.ist. 

Winston,  p.-v.  mid  tp.,  cap.  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
North  -western  North  Carolina  K.  K.,  12(1  mile-  N.  \V.  .,1 
Raleigh,  has  good  schools.  2  newspapers.  '•>  toll  irro  ware- 
IIOIIM--,  111  toliareo  manufactories,  1  spoke  and  handle 
fai-lorv,  iiiul  2  wagon  and  carriage  HtftbHsbntntfl,  An 
extensive  Iniffie  is  carricil  on  in  the  fruit  line.  I',  of  v. 
41.".:  <.!'  tp.  Kl'.ili.  OHO.  M.  MATIIES,  Kn.  ".SENTINEL." 

Winston  (CHARLES),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  England  in  isl  I  ; 
studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple;  practised  as  a  special 
pleaderfrom  about  1835  until  ealled  to  the  bar  in  lsl.">.  an.t 
was  a  learned  and  zealous  artist  and  antiquary.  D.  in 
London  Oct.  3,  1864.  He  bequeathed  his  SOU  drawings 
from  ancient  stained  glass  to  the  British  Museum.  Author 
of  An  Ititjnii-if  into  the  Difference  nf  Stifli-  <>l>ni'rrttble  in  An- 
cient Painted  (tin**,  with  Hint*  on  Glnan-Pfiintntq  (Oxford, 
2  vols.,  1847),  An  futroduetiun  to  the  fituily  nf  Pniuteil  Illnif 
(ISl'.i),  and  of  a  posthumous  work.  .\/i-»/o/r*  illii.<ti-<itirc  of 
the  Ait  nf  (lliinH-PniHtinij  ( 1865),  edited  by  Philip  H.  Dela- 
mottc,  and  illustrated  with  40  engravings  from  the  author's 
original  drawings.  Mr.  Delamotte  has  since  (1868)  issued 
a  new  edition,  similarly  illustrated,  of  the  fnr/iiiry. 

Winston  (Jons  ANTHONY),  b.  in  Madison  co.,  Ala.,  in 
1812:  educated  at  Lagrange  College  and  at  the  University 
of  Nashville;  settled  in  IH34  in  Sumter  co.,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  largo  plantation  :  was  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly 1839-40,  and  again  1842,  and  of  the  senate  1843-52, 
being  president  of  the  latter  body  1845-48;  engaged  in 
in.T.vmtile  business  at  Mobile  1844;  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1848,  where  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Alabama  Democracy ;  was 
the  first  native-born  governor  of  Alabama  1853-56;  gained 
the  name  of  the"  veto  governor"  by  his  conflicts  with  the  leg- 
islature ;  was  delegate  to  the  Charleston  convention  of  1860, 
and  was  placed  on  the  Douglas  electoral  ticket ;  went  as  a 
commissioner  to  Louisiana  in  1861 ;  raised  the  8th  Alabama 
infantry  in  the  Confederate  service;  commanded  it  as  col- 
onel at  Yorktown  and  on  the  Peninsula,  being  distinguished 
at  Seven  Pines,  but  was  soon  forced  to  retire  through  infirm 
health;  was  chosen  to  the  State  constitutional  convention 
IHIirj,  and  elected  in  1866  U.  S.  Senator,  but  not  admitted 
to  a  seat.  I).  at  Mobile  Dec.  21,  1871. 

Winston  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1746;  joined  a 
company  of  rangers  and  marched  to  the  W.  frontier  against 
the  Indians  1760  ;  was  twice  wounded  in  a  battle  on  Green- 
brier  Kiver.  and  was  granted  a  pension  for  his  gallantry; 
removed  to  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.,  1766;  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolution;  raised  a  regiment,  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned major,  1766;  marched  against  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, with  whom  he  made  a  treaty  1777;  had  various  ac- 
tions with  the  Tories  of  North  Carolina:  commanded  the 
American  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  ;  had 
a  sword  voted  him  by  the  legislature,  in  which  he  frequently 
served:  was  a  member  of  Congress  1793-95,  and  again 
1803-07.  D.  near  Germantown,  N.  C.,  in  1814. 

Win'ter,  that  season  of  the  year  which  begins  with  the 
shortest  day,  Dec.  21,  and  ends  with  the  vernal  equinox. 
Mir.  21.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  winter  months 
are  Juno,  July,  and  August,  and  in  the  tropical  zone  the 
rainy  season  corresponds  to  the  winter. 

Winter  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  15, 
1830;  was  educated  in  Boston;  graduated  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  ;  began  to 
write  both  verse  and  prose  at  an  early  age;  published  a 
volume  of  poems  at  Boston  in  Dec.,  1854;  in  1856  lectured 
in  and  around  Boston  on  literary  subjects  ;  published  a 
second  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Quern'*  Dnmnin,  at 
IV. -ton  in  1858;  went  to  New  York  City  in  1859,  and  was 
employed  as  book  reviewer  on  the  Sttturday  Pretis  for 
one  year:  wrote  for  Vunittf  Fair  irregularly  for  a  long 
tin..-:  was  dramatic  critic  for  the  Now  York  Albion  from 
I "iii I  to  1866,  and  also  assistant  editor  and  literary  critic; 
for  five  years  was.  managing  editor  and  literary  and 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Weekly  Kerien  ;  in  1865 
became  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune ;  pub- 
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W.ntcr,  von  (PETEK),  b.  in  i;:,5  „,  M:,,,l,,,,,,.  , 
'•""•'•'•''•."'""  iurt  ,,,|,,.,, 

natit  e  city  as  a  violinlrt  ;  was  appointed  director  of  orchw- 
train  I,,  I,    anddiapcl  i,,a-l,r  in   1788  at  tl,,/c,,url 

nlc'  '-,-,,  •!""""'•  l7'  '"-'•    ""  '  ">  K-: 

«nd  I/.M-U6,  Italy  in  17'Jl  and  ls|fi,  London  ,„  , 
and  Pans  ,n  1805-07,  bringing  on  the  Ma*".  «,ih 
erable  success,  his  own  opera-,  of  which  he  wrote  „ 
He  was  also  an  excellent  ttngtar-MMr,  and  hii  K 
«<i«./«e/,,,/,.  I.Mentz,  1824)  is  still  used. 

W  in'tcrnerry,  a  name  applied  to  several  American 
shrubs,  forming  a  sub-genus  ,,f  the  II,,  or  holly,  „, 
particularly  designating  the  black  alder  I  llrs  'rrr,.. 
win.  b  ranges  from  live  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  Krowi  on 
the  edges  of  swamps,  and  beam  in  November  and  December 
an  abundance  of  brilliant  crimson  berries,  sometimej  em- 
ployed in  domestic  medicine  as  a  bitter  tonie. 

Win'terbottom  (THOMAS  MASTBBMAXI,  M.  P.,  h.  in 
England  in  1785;  became  physician  to  the  A' 
of  Sierra  Leone;  was  one  of  the  earliest  anti-slaverr  »d- 
vocates,  and   founder  of  several  charitable  fund-.     I),  at 
Westoe,  Durham,  .Inly  8,  1859.     Author  of  M 
tiom  for  the  Vie  nf  tfariynlon  aa<l  Srttlrrt  n,  II..  I  < 
(2d  ed.  1803)  and  An  Aeenunt  „/  th,  X,,t/re  A/rieant  in  ikt 
NeiyKborhood  of  Sierra  Leone  (2  vols.,  1803). 

Wintergreen.    See  OAL-LTIIKRIA. 

Wintergrecn,  Oil  of,  or  Oil  of  <;niilthoria,  an 
aromatic  liquid  contained  in  the  leaven  of  (laullheria  pro- 
cumbent (partridge-berry,  wintergreen,  deer-berry,  tea- 
berry,  mountain  tea),  also  in  Itetuln  leuta  (iweet'bireh), 
and  probably  in  the  root*  of  Polygnla  fu»rif,,lin,  fiplna 
nlmaria,  Spirxn  luiiitn,  and  Gnultherin  hiipiduln.  It  it 
colorless  when  freshly  prepared,  but  gradually  acquire*  a 
yellowish  or  reddish  hue;  possesses  a  peculiar  sweetiih 
taste  and  a  characteristic  and  very  agreeable  odor  ;  has  a 
greater  density  than  any  other  of  the  essential  oils  IT... 
and  boils  at  412°  F.  Wintergreen  oil  contains  about  90 
per  cent,  of  methyl-salicylic  acid  (gaultberic  acid).  (CsIIjOi), 
and  10  per  cent,  of  a  terpenc  termed  yaultkertie*iet  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  (See  TUKPKXTIXB.)  The  former 
compound,  which  is  an  isomere  of  anisic  acid,  is  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  the  oil  by  allowing  the  boiling-point 
to  rise  to  432°  F.,  and  then  collecting  the  portion  that  dis- 
tils over;  it  can  also  be  prepared  artificially  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  crystallized  salicylic  acid,  2  parts 
of  wood-spirit,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.gr.  1.66), 
or  by  treating  wood-spirit  with  salicylic  chlurotiy.lrutc. 
Methyl-salicylic  acid  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.18,  boils  at  431°  F.. 
and  possesses  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  oil  from  which  it 
is  prepared.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  read- 
ily in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  unites  with  bases,  forming 
crystalline  salts.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  colored  violet 
upon  addition  of  a  ferric  salt.  The  purity  of  commercial 
wintergreen  oil  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of  this  reac- 
tion, as  well  as  by  its  very  high  specific  gravity.  It  is  often 
employed  to  disguise  the  taste  of  disagreeable  medicines, 
and  largely  in  confectionery.  J.  P.  BATTERSHAI.L. 

Win'terhalter  (FRANZ  XAVIER),  b.  at  Blasiea,  Baden, 
Germany,  Apr.  20,  1806  ;  studied  art  at  Munich  and  at 
Rome;  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris  1834  :  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  portrait  and  genre  painter;  "  belonged  to 
the  modern  French  school  of  art,  which  believes  in  inten- 
sity of  color;"  was  distinguished  for  accuracy  of  drawing, 
grace  of  position,  and  the  vividness  and  perfection  of 
light  and  shade  ;  was  in  great  demand  as  portrait-painter 
to  royal  and  princely  houses,  visiting  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  ;  first  visited  London  1842,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived at  court;  painted  in  1S48  a  group  of  Queen  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  and  their  children,  which  is  well  known  by 
Cousens's  engraving;  subsequently  made  several  other 
portraits  of  the  English  royal  family,  also  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  queen,  Napoleon  III.  and  the  empress  Eugenic, 
etc.  ;  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
many  other  decorations,  and  several  medals.  D.  at  London 
July  8,  1873.  Among  his  genre  pictures,  the  most  noted 
me  Maternal  io.-e(1836),  The  Deenmen.n  and  Tie  Y;,,,,,, 
Dau,,nter  of  Aricia.  (1838),  and  Flora*!*  a*d  Rodenek 
the  Goth  (1852),  purchased  for  the  royal  collection. 

Win'terport,  p.-v.  »nd  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.    P.  5 

Win'ter's  Bark  [named  from  Cupt.  John   Winter, 
who  first  brought  it  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in 
the  bark  of  Drimi/i  IrVnrrn.  a  rnagnoliaceous  eve 
shrub  which  grows  from  Southern  Chili  *•. 
It  is  a  pleasant  aromatic,  tasting  and  smelling  s 
like   cinnamon.     It  was  once  considerably  employe. 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  tonic,  but  is  now  but  little  used. 


WINTERS  ET—WINTHROP. 


Win'terset,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  la.,  on  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  and  I'acilic  R.  R..  42  miles  from  Des 
Moim-s,  was  incorporated  in  1857.  and  contains  a  fine 
court-hnuse.  excellent  schools,  2  banks,  2  weekly  news- 
papers 1  woollen-factory,  several  nouring-mills,  and  gooc 
buUding-ltone  quarries.  P.  1485.  tj 

Ci  MJIINCS  &  Si'iiixr.Kii.  Ens.  '•  M AIHSOMAN. 

Win'tcrsville,  p.-v.,  Cross  Creek  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0. 

P    I  \'-'<. 

Win'terswyk,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
Gelderland,  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  is  neatly  built,,  and 
manufactures  cotton  and  linen  stuffs  and  tiles.  1 .  < 3/7. 

Win'tiTthiir,  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich, 
on  the  Knlach.  is  surrounded  with  vineyards,  and  has 
lux-'-  breweries,  tanneries,  foundries,  soapworks,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  chemicals.  P.  9404. 

Win'throp,  p.-v.,  Buchanan  co.,  la. 

Winthrop,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kcnnebec  CO.,  Me.    P.  2229. 

Winthrop,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.     P.  532. 

Winthrop  (Fuz-Joiix).  F.  R.  S.,  eldest  son  of  Gov. 
John  of  Connecticut,  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Mar.  14,  1638; 
resided  in  childhood  at  New  London,  Conn.;  was  educated 
in  England ;  held  a  commission  under  the  Protector 
Richard  Cromwell  liiJS;  returned  to  Connecticut  about 
1670;  was  elected  to  the  assembly  1671;  served  as  major 
in  King  Philip's  war:  was  one  of  the  council  of  Gov. 
Andros  1686;  became  a  magistrate  in  Connecticut  If 89; 
was  major-general  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec  1690; 
was  a  highly-efficient  agent  of  Connecticut  in  London 
1693-98,  and  governor  of  Connecticut  from  1698  until  his 
death,  at  lioston  Nov.  27.  1707.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
well  versed  in  natural  philosophy. 

Winthrop  (.JAMES),  LL.D.,  son  of  Prof.  John,  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1752;  graduated  at  Harvard  1769: 
was  librarian  there  1772-87;  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  wounded,  1775;  was  for  some 
years  chief-justice  of  the  Massachusetts  court  of  common 
pleas  and  register  of  probate.  D.  at  Cambridge  Sept.  26, 
1821.  lie  bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  Alleghany 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.  Author  of  An  Attempt  to  Trans- 
late the  Prophetic  Part  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  into 
Familiar  Language  ( \  794),  A  Systematic  Arrangement  nf 
eereral  Scriptural  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist  (1795), 
and  An  Attempt  to  Arrange,  in  the  Order  of  Time,  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies  yet  to  be  Fulfilled  (1803).  He  contributed 
scientific  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy, 
and  was  a  frequent  writer  for  the  Literary  Miscellany. 

Winthrop  (JOHN),  b.  at  Groton,  Suffolk.  England,  Jan. 
12, 1587  (0.  S.),  son  of  Adam  (1548-1623),  a  London  lawyer 
of  ancient  lineage  and  good  education,  who  inherited  the 
lordship  of  the  manor  of  Groton;  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  graduating  about  1005;  studied  law; 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years;  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Forth  of  Much  Stam- 
bridge,  Essex,  and  acquired  such  influence  among  the 
Puritans  of  the  eastern  counties  and  the  capitalists  of  the 
"  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England " 
that  ho  was  chosen  governor  of  that  body  Oct.  20,  1629; 
was  the  leader  of  the  great  emigration  of  the  following 
year,  when,  having  sold  his  Suffolk  estates,  he  sailed  from 
Yarmouth  Apr.  7,  1630,  in  the  Arbclla,  accompanied  by 
Isaac  Johnson  and  his  lady,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln (for  whom  the  vessel  was  named),  Thomas  Dudley 
and  Simon  Bradstrect,  late  stewards  of  that  nobleman's 
estates,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  with  some  900  colonists,  in  a  fleet 
of  seventeen  vessels ;  wrote  on  board  the  Arbolla  his  trea- 
tise A  Modell  of  Christian  Charity  ;  landed  at  Salem  June 
12,  1630;  soon  removed  to  Charlestown,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  four  original  members  of  Mr.  Wilson's  church ; 
selected  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  (now  Boston)  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  town  of  the  colony,  and  settled  there 
Sept.  7,  1630 ;  visited  Plymouth  with  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
established  a  good  understanding  with  the  government  of 
that  colony ;  acquired  in  the  same  year  the  island  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  known  as  Governor's  Island,  and  still  owned 
by  his  descendants;  was  annually  re-elected  governor  until 
1635,  when  he  was  replaced  by  John  Haynes,  thereby  es- 
caping the  chief  responsibility  for  the  proceedings  against 
Roger  Williams,  in  which  he  nevertheless  shared  as  an 
assistant;  was  again  defeated  at  the  election  of  1636  by 
the  young  Henry  Vane,  then  recently  arrived,  who  was 
put  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  "Antinomian  and 
Familist"  party  directed  by  Wheelwright  and  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson;  was  chosen  governor  uninterruptedly  1037—40; 
had  a  controversy  with  Vane  and  his  party,  terminated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  former  to  England  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  beads  of  the  latter,  and  was  again  governor 
1611-43,  deputy  governor  1644-45,  and  governor  from 


1010  until  his  death,  at  lioston  Mar.  26,  1619.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  John,  who 
became  governor  of  Connecticut,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  William  Clopton  of  London,  who  soon  died,  and  as 
his  third  wife  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyndal,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons.  He  was  a  devout,  charitable  man,  of 
enlightened  principles,  tolerant  by  nature,  though  a  vigor- 
ous asserter  of  the  rights  of  authority  ;  was  a  good  scholar, 
especially  on  theological  questions,  and  left  an  interesting 
and  valuable  body  of  correspondence,  given  in  his  /,//',• 
ami  Letter*  (1  vols.,  1 804-67)  by  his  descendant,  Robert 

C.  Winthrop,  and  a  copious  Journal,  which  was  edited, 
from  the  original   MSS.,  with    notes,  by  James    Savfi^c, 
under  the  title  The  Jliston/  of  New  England  from  K:-:n  i,, 
1640  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1825-26;    2d  ed.  1853).     The  first 
part    had    already    been    published    by    Noah   Webster   at 
Hartford   (171)0).      Many    of   the    Wiathrop    Paper*   were 
printed  in  the  Collection*  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  (3d  scries,  vols.  ix.  and  x.).     The  facts  concerning 
his  ancestry  and  early  life  may  be  found  in  William    II. 
Whitmore's  Nntu*  on  the  Winthrop  Family  and  iln   English 
Connection*  (Albany,  1864).     His  statue  was  presented  to 
the  U.  S.  government  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  placed  in  the  Federal  Capitol  in  1876. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Winthrop  (Jons).  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Groton.  Suffolk,  England,  Feb.  12,  1606;  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1625  ;  studied  law  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  London;  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army; 
participated  in  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Huguenot 
garrison  at  La  Rochelle.  France,  1627:  visited  Turkey  aa 
an  attache  of  the  British  embassy  1628;  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts 1C31  ;  was  chosen  a  magistrate  1633,  and  settled 
at  Ipswich  Mar..  IIKl.'t;  went  to  England  the  same  year; 
obtained  a  commission  under  the  grant  to  Robert  Rich, 
earl  of  Warwick,  by  virtue  of  which  he  founded  a  settle- 
ment at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River, 
Nov.,  1635;  built  a  fort  there  and  acted  as  governor;  re- 
moved his  family  from  lioston  to  Pequot  Harbor  1645,  and 
founded  New  London  ;  was  chosen  a  magistrate  of  Con- 
necticut 1651,  after  the  union  of  Saybrook  to  that  colony  ; 
was  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut  1657,  and  annually 
re-elected  through  life;  went  to  England  1661;  obtained 
from  Charles  II.  a  charter  uniting  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  in  one  colony,  under  himself  as  governor;  was  an 
early  member  of  the  Royal  Society  (founded  1662),  and  a 
contributor  to  its  Transaction*,  being  well  versed  in  chem- 
istry and  physics;  represented  Connecticut  at  Boston  1676 
and  the  congress  of  the  united  colonies,  and  d.  there  Apr. 
5,  1676.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Hugh  Peters. 

Winthrop  (JOHN),  LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  a  great-grandson 
of  Gov.  John,  b.  at  Boston  Dec.  19,  1714;  graduated  at 
Harvard  1732;  was  Hollis  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  that  institution  from  1738  until  his 
death  ;  was  a  profound  mathematician  and  well  versed  in 
scholastic  discussions ;  made  accurate  observations  of  the 
transit  of  Mercury  1740,  and  that  of  Venus  Jan.  6,  1761, 
making  for  the  purpose  on  the  latter  occasion  a  voyage  to 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland  ;  was  several  years  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Middlesex  co. ;  declined  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
1769,  and  again  1774;  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  1773-74,  and  a  firm  advocate  of  political  liberty. 

D.  at  Cambridge  May  3,  1779.     Author  of  A  Lecture  on 
Earthquake*  (1755),  Two  Lecture*  on    Comets  (1759),   Ile- 
lation  of  a  Voyage  from  ]lo*ton  to  Newfoundland  for  the 
Observation  of  the  transit  of    Venn*   (1761),   Two  Lectures 
on  the  Parallax  and  Distance  of  the  Sun,  as  dedncible  from 
the  Transit  of   Venus  (1769).  i'ogitata  de   Cometes   (1766), 
communicated  by  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
contributed  various  papers  to  Philosophical  Transaction*. 

Winthrop  (ROBERT  CHARLES),  LL.D.,  son  of  Thomas 
Lindall,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12, 1809  ;  is  a  descendant 
in  the  sixth  generation  of  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  a  grandson 
of  Sir  John  Temple,  Bart.  (1731-98),  and  a  great-grandson 
of  Gov.  James  Bowdoin  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1828 ;  stud- 
ied law  with  Daniel  Webster  1828-31 ;  was  a  Whig  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1836-40,  and  Speaker  of 
j  the  House  1838-40;  a  member  of  Congress  1841-42  and 
1843-50  :  was  Speaker  of  the  30th  Congress  1847-49,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  through  a  critical  period  by  his  tact  as 
a  presiding  officer,  no  less  than  by  his  graceful  eloquence 
on  the  floor  and  his  skill  in  debate;  visited  Europe  1847, 
;  and  again  some  years  later;  became  at  an  early  age  amem- 
I  her  of  many  literary,  scientific,  and  philanthropic  assnei- 
i  ations ;  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City  1840,  and  the  official  oration  at 
Washington  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  July  4. 1848;  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts college  of  electors  1848;  U.  S.  Senator,  by  ex- 
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erutive  appointment,  to  fill  the  unexpircd  term  of  Daniel 
u  nter  I*.>M  -I  :  received  a  hiri;.'  plurality  of  popular 
vote-  for  governor  of  Massachusetts  is.oi,  hut  win  defeated 

in  the  Ic^i-daliirc;  delivered  lit  l!o-ton.  Vi\.LM.  I  *;,;!.  >m 
oration  on  An-liiim-iln  unil  Franklin,  nhieh  i;:ive  rise  to  the 

statue  of  Kriinklin  in  that  city  ;  was  the  orator  on  il us* 

MOII  nl1  tin'  inauguration  of  tlmt  inoiiiiiiienl.  Sept.  17.  ls.,11,. 
||  IK  h.id  Keen  ill  the  inauguration  of  the  Boston  Public 
I, ill. MI  i  I  V ,.,,;,.,  president  oftheeity  library  com  111  i-sioncr-  : 
II  i  been  for  Illllliy  yenrs  the  I'tlieiellt  |iresii|enl  of  Ihe  M.I- 

sachusciis  lli.-toriciil  Society,  being  al-»  Ihe  senior  member 

,1     li,,  h    :     Mild,   possessing    Illl     lUMple    estate,    IlilS    long 

devoted  his  leisure  to  the  cause  of  hi-t..rical  literuturi'.  Ink 
ing  little  part  in  recent  political  i|iicstions,  his  residence 

being  ill  Brooklinc.  near  Boston.  His  speeches  in  Con 
appeared  in  a  volume  of  Addremri  nail  K/iri'i-lifn  ••»  Variiam 
(>.:-,i*i,,:i*  (  IS.i:.).  and  a  second  volume,  published  in  IS67, 
i"ini  HIM-  I.  iiinniig  other  notable  oration-,  hi-  eulogies  upon 
William  II.  Prescott  (Feb.,  1859),  Josiah  yuiney  (July, 
I  Ml  n.  and  Edward  Everett  (Jan.,  I  865).  Me  has  since  de- 
livered the  liitriiiliirtory  Lecture  (1869)  to  the  course  on  the 
early  history  of  M;I--;I  •hu-.'lts  by  members  of  the  Massa- 
chii-etN  Ili-torieal  Society  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  and  an 
oration  at  the  hi-centennial  celebration  (Dec.  21,  1870)  of 
tin-  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  ;it  Plymouth.  He  has  contrib- 
uteil  to  tile  \ni-tfi  A  >n>  <-i,-<in  l',-,-i,i,-  mid  other  [tcriodieals, 
and  is  author  of  a  M'ninirnf  II, ,n.  \niliiiii  A/i/ili-tiia,  l.L.II. 

(l>lil  i.  of  the    l.i/i-   anil.    l.,tltr*   nf  Jiilni    Winthnifi,  ,-ti:  (2 
nil.,   I  ^dl -67),  and  of  a  volume  entitled   ir««4i'iii/(«>i.  It- -I'- 
ll,,iii,  mill    Franklin,  icitA  o  Fern   llrii'f  I'lrrft   an    Kinilrnl 
'1'o/iii-t  (1876).  PollTBR  (,'.  Buss. 

Winthrop  (THEODORE),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept. 
22,  1.S2S;  graduated  with  honors  at  Yale  College  I*!1*; 
travelled  in  Europe  lSlfl-51  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  William 
II.  A-pinwull;  resided  two  years  at  Panama  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  accompanied  Lieut. 
Strain's  expedition  and  made  other  explorations  of  South 
and  Central  America:  studied  law  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  18J5;  joined  the  famous 
7th  regiment  of  New  York  on  its  entering  the  national 
service  Apr.,  1861 ;  was  commissioned  major  in  the  New 
York  volunteers ;  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  (ten. 
]!.  K.  Butler  as  his  military  secretary,  and  was  killed  at 
the  head  of  an  assaulting  column  in  the  earliest  formal 
engagement  of  the  war,  at  <ircat  Bethel,  Va.,  June  10, 
1861.  In  the  Atlantic  Magazine  from  June  to  September  j 
of  that  year  were  published  several  spirited  sketches  of  ! 
early  war-scenes,  which  attracted  great  attention,  and  he 
was  found  to  have  left  ready  for  the  press  the  materials  of 
five  volumes  of  novels  and  essays,  several  editions  of  which 
were  immediately  sold.  They  were  Cecil  Dreeme  (Oct., 
isill  i  17th  ed.  1864),  John  Brent  (Jan.,  1862;  14th  ed. 
1864),  Edwin  Drothertnft  (July,  1862),  The  Cnnoe  and  Ihe 
S.i'l'lle  (Nov.,  1862),  and  Life  tit  the  Open  Air  and  other 
Papers  (1863),  with  a  portrait. 

Winthrop  (THOMAS  LINDAI.L),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  Mar.  6,  1760:  was  great-grandson  of  Gov. 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.  (1606-76);  graduated  at  Hafvard 
I7SI:  married  in  1786  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  Hurt ..  of  New  York,  agent  and  consul-general  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  U.S.;  settled  at  Boston;  became  a 
successful  merchant  and  a  scientific  agriculturist;  was  a 
member  of  many  literary  and  scientific  societies  :  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  wan  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
1826-S2.  D.  at  Boston  Feb.  22,  1841. 

Winthrop  (WAITSTII.L),  son  of  Gov.  John  of  Connec- 
ticut, b.  at  Boston,  Mas?.,  Feb.  27,  1642;  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Gov.  Andros's  council  and  of  that  of  1692;  major- 
general  of  Massachusetts  militia ;  judge  of  admiralty  and 
chief-justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Massachusetts.  D. 
at  Boston  Nov.  7,  1717. 

Win'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hertford  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
2240. 

Winwood  (Sir  RALPH),  b.  at  Aynho,  Northampton- 
shire, England,  about  1665 ;  graduated  ut  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1582,  and  in  law  1590  ;  became  fellow  there 
and  proctor  of  the  university ;  spent  some  years  in  foreign 
travel :  was  knighted  1607  ;  served  on  embassies  to  France, 
Holland,  and  other  countries,  and  was  secretary  of  state 
from  liil  I  until  his  death,  Oct.  27,  1617.  His  Utmoria.1* 
of  Affairs  nf  State  (3  vols.,  1725)  were  edited  by  Edmund 
Sawyer. 

Win'yaw  Bay,  in  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C.,  receives  the 
waters  of  Wacoamaw,  Pedee,  and  Black  rivers.  It  is  14 
miles  long  and  2  miles  in  average  breadth.  Large  vessels 
ascend  to  Georgetown.  The  main  entrance  to  the  bay, 
called  Georgetown  Entrance,  has  a  brick  lighthouse  on 


the  N    side;  Ut  33°  13'  21"  N.,  Ion.  It'  »•  44-  W, 
Georgetown  Light. 

Wio'ta,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  I. iif.iy.it ,.,  Wi«.     p.  ]n»9 

Wire  and  W  irc-Uniu  ing.     Th«  m.nufactur.  of 
wire  depends  up,,,,  it,,,  ductility  Of  meUI»— tb.l  i.  la  say 

upon   their  property   of  being  draw t    into   ..lt«.|m«l«,j 

form,      llns  property  is  i|ime  dillercnt  (>,„„  „  ,.„.,., 
working  under  the  hammer—copper,  which  ,.  Uiir.l  »in.,nr 
tin-  UK  tills  in  the  order  of  it-  iimlli-nbility,  Ix-ing 
ductility.   Hold,  however,  stands  first  in  b,,th  prop,.,!,,.,.  »„,( 
silver  stands  second  in  l.oth.     S,  |ur  as  our  know  I. 
tends,  these  were  the  firnt  metals  from  which  wire  wa«  in.de. 
The  first  wire  was  fabricated  by  beating  the  roeul  into 
thin  -heels,  theneiilting  thete  into  narrow  itripi  or  .liver., 
whieh  were  afterward  rounded  by  hammering  or  filing,  one 
or  l.oth.     It  was  in  thin  manner  that  the  wirm  of  the  fabled 
net  of  Vulcan  are  said  to  have  been  mad.-.     Such  wire  wu 
woven  into  fabrics  with  an  admixture  of  textile  material— 
literally,  the  cloth  of  gold.     The  grave  of  the  wife  of  the 

emperor  Ilonorius,  discovered  and  op, I  ,,t  |( ,.  about 

the  year  1544,  disclosed  a  mouldering  m. 
cloth,  which  weighed  thirty-six  pounds  ,,(  the  i 
metal.  The  date  when  silver  wan  firm  made  into  wire  ii 
uncertain,  the  earliest  that  can  be  fixed  being  the  time  of 
the  later  Grecian  emperors.  The  period  when  the  •bean, 
the  hammer,  and  the  file  gave  way  to  the  draw-pl.i- 
graduated  holes  or  dies  ii  not  known.  The  terinn  ••  wire- 
smiths."  applied  to  those  who  made  win*  with  the  hammer, 
and  "wire-drawers"  and  "  wire-miller*,"  applied  to  thox 
who  made  it  with  the  die-plate,  oecur  liinulUneounlr  in 
German  records  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  at  this  time  that  the  draw-plate,  which 
still  remains,  and  probably  always  will  remain.  Ihe  chief 
appliance  in  the  manufacture  of  wire,  win  first  invented  or 
brought  into  use.  As  the  most  important  ui>e  for  wire 
drawn  of  the  precious  metals  was  for  purposes  of  orna- 
mentation, the  discovery  that  by  flattening  it  a  given  weight 
could  be  wound  around  three  times  the  length  of  textile 
fibre  was  an  important  step  forward,  this  being  the  method 
in  which  for  many  purposes  gold  and  silver  in  applied  in 
ornamentation  for  tassels,  fringe,  etc.,  to  this  day.  Wire 
was  at  first  manufactured  with  the  draw-plate  entirely  by 
hand,  but  at  an  uncertain  date,  probably  before  the  year 
1400,  a  machine,  the  inventor  of  which  is  unknown,  wu 
made  to  operate  by  water-power.  In  this,  it  is  said,  a 
lever  moved  a  pair  of  pincers  that  opened  as  they  came  in 
contact  with  one  side  of  the  draw-plate,  laid  hold  of  the 
wire,  drew  it  through  the  hole  or  die,  and  after  drawing  it 
a  certain  distance  retraced  their  path,  taking  a  new  hold, 
and  repeating  the  operation.  This  mechanism,  or  me- 
chanism substantially  the  same,  was  in  use  in  France  for 
making  certain  kinds  of  wire  until  within  the  past  half- 
century,  such  wire  being  known  by  indentations  at  in- 
tervals of  about  two  in. dies  along  its  length  where  the 
gripping  pincers  had  taken  hold.  Nuremberg,  so  flour- 
ishing during  the  later  portions  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
its  arts  and  its  manufactures,  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre  from  which  the  art  of  manufacturing  wire  ex- 
tended over  Europe,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  very  great  success  in  France  and  Italy. 
The  prosperity  of  the  manufacture  in  the  German  city  wa« 
due  to  the  system  of  encouraging  manufactures  by  grant- 
ing exclusive  patents,  sometimes  given  by  the  emperor, 
sometimes  by  the  council  of  the  city.  One  of  these  paten- 
tees, Frederick  Hagelshcimer,  received  in  1  i»2  a  patent  of 
fifteen  years  for  the  making  of  fine  gold  and  lilver  wire. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  term  it  was  extended  for  fifteen 
years  more,  and  the  following  year  his  patent  was  broad- 
ened to  cover  the  manufacture  of  copper  wire  gilt  or 
silvered.  This  patent  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
once  confirmed,  and  when  it  expired  in  June,  1621,  thii 
eame  manufacturer  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
wire-drawers  of  the  place,  and  this  ccpvenant  was  confirmed 
by  still  another  patent  granted  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  which  was  to  continue  through  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  more.  The  following  year  this  wa«  transformed 
into  a  fief  or  continual  privilege  to  the  heirs  male  of  bu 
family.  The  flattening  of  wire  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  important  branch  of  (he  manufacture;  this  being 
done  by  passing  it  between  rollers.  In  England  wire  was 
made  by  hand  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
turv,  and  then  the  art  making  use  of  machinery  was  n 
duced  by  foreigners.  The  curious  in  this  art  may 
the  article  "Wire-Drawing"  in  Bockmann  s  Notary  oj 
Invention  (from  which  I  have  largely  drawn  in  the  pre- 
ceding portion  of  this  sketch)  for  many  lUmi  quaint  a 

'"wiTe 'for  industrial  purposes  is  for  the  most  part  made 
of  iron  of  the  best  quality.     Steel,  bras.,  and  copper  w 
are  also  largely  made,  the  methods  of  the  manufacture  being 
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substantially  the  same  as  with  iron.  But  before  referring 
to  these  we"  may  refer  briefly  to  tho  modern  methods  ot 
making  wire  of  the  precious'  metals,  which  still  forms  an 
important  though  inferior  branch  of  the  art.  W  hat  is 
known  in  biter  days  as  gold  wire  has  an  exterior  of  gold 
and  a  core  of  silver,  being  made  by  forming  a  cylindric 
ingot  of  silver  and  coating  the  latter  with  gold.  This  com- 
pound ingot  is  gradually  reduced  in  si/.e  by  means  of  tho 
draw-plate— that  is  to  say,  by  passing  it  through  a  succes- 
sion of  hole-  or  die-  in  ii  hardened  steel  plate — first,  through 
one  onlv  slightly  smaller  than  the  original  diameter  of  the 
ingot:  then  through  another  still  smaller,  and  so  on  until 
the  re  |iii-ite  reduced  diameter  is  reached.  The  finest  wire 
made  (that  substituted  for  the  spider-web  lines  of  tcl- 
;..•  micrometers)  is  made  by  first  covering  a  platinum 
wire  with  solid  silver.  This  compound  wire,  platinum 
within  and  silver  without,  is  then  reduced  in  diameter  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  gold  wire  with  the  silver  core  just 
referred  to.  This  compound  wire  may  be  thus  brought 
down  to  a  diameter  of  about  ^Jffth  part  of  an  inch.  As- 
suming a  platinum  core  to  be  one-tenth  the  whole  diam- 
eter, this  core  will  be  attenuated  to  the  j^^tli  part  of  an 
inch.  This  fine  compound  wire  being  then  dipped  into 
hot  nitric  acid,  the  silver  is  dissolved  and  tho  inner  core 
of  platinum  remains.  Platinum  wire  was  made  by  this 
mean*  l>\  the  inventor,  Dr.  Wollaston,  as  tine  as  the  y5J00th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iron  wire,  rods  of  tho  requisite 
tough  quality  of  metal  are  rolled  into  rods  at  tho  rolling- 
mills;  these  rods  are  bent  in  coils,  and  these  are  placed  in 
large  tumbling  boxes  or  rotating  cylinders  with  water  and 
gravel,  in  order  that  the  abrading  action  exerted  thereby 
may  detach  the  scale  from  the  rods.  The  rods  are  then 

Sassed  through  the  successively  diminishing  holes  of  the 
raw-plate— for  example,  ten,  fifteen,  thirty,  or  more  times, 
according  to  the  degree  of  attenuation  required.  The  con- 
stant compression  of  the  molecules  of  metal  upon  each 
other  hardens  the  wire,  so  that  it  has  to  be  repeatedly  an- 
nealed during  the  successive  drawings.  This  is  performed 
by  placing  the  wire  in  kilns,  which  are  first  heated  to  red- 
ness and  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  Twenty-four 
hours  is  the  time  ordinarily  required  for  annealing  the 
smaller  grades  of  wire.  Six  or  eight  different  annealings 
are  necessary ;  very  small  wire  requires  more.  A  scale  is 
formed  upon  the  wire  at  each  annealing,  and  this  is  re- 
moved by  pickling  in  some  acid,  preferably  dilute  oil  of 
vitriol.  Wire  is  sold  in  coils,  and  those  of  the  more  rigid 
and  stiffer  kinds  are  straightened  for  use  by  being  passed 
alternately  back  and  forth  on  two  rows  of  alternating  pins 
placed  a  slight  distance  apart.  The  wire  is  thus  made  to 
pass  in  a  zigzag  course  through  the  device,  which  is  termed 
a  riddle,  and  comes  out  straight.  Considerable  skill  is  re- 
quired in  guiding  the  wire  as  it  issues  from  the  device,  or 
the  object  of  the  operation  is  defeated.  Cast-steel  wire  is 
made  from  steel  rods  hammered  to  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  square  by  a  tilt-hammer,  and  afterward  made  round 
on  tho  anvil.  A  spurious  gold  wire,  called  "gold  wire  of 
Lyons,"  is  manufactured  by  heating  copper  to  a  red  heat 
and  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  zinc,  which  converts  the 
external  portion  of  the  metal  into  brass.  Brass  wire  loses 
its  strength  when  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  acid,  and  even 
by  long  exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere.  Zinc  wire  is 
flexible,  and  at  first  as  strong  as  copper,  but  resumes  the 
original  crystalline  state  of  the  metal  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  boiling  water.  The  uses  and  applications  of 
wire  are  too  many  to  be  noted  ;  they  range  from  the  con- 
struction of  suspension  bridges  to  the  manufacture  of 
teeth  for  carding  machinery,  and  from  this  down  to  pins 
and  hooks  and  eyes,  and  from  these,  again,  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  finest  needles.  One  of  the  most  unique  is  the 
production  of  surfaces  for  printing  calico,  in  which  copper 
wires  are  imbedded  in  the  block,  then  filed  down  to  a  flat 
surface,  and  thus  form  the  slightly-raised  figures  upon 
which  the  pattern  is  printed. 

Of  course,  in  wire-making,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  man- 
ufacture, many  improvements,  some  real,  some  futile,  have 
been  proposed.  In  1856  an  English  projector  claimed  to 
"improve  the  tone  in  strings  or  wire  used  for  musical  pur- 
poses "  by  gilding  the  same,  depositing  "the  gold  by  chemi- 
cal means  or  coating  by  any  process  in  which  such  cover- 
ing can  be  produced."  The  English  experiments  extend 
back  to  1768,  when  it  was  proposed  to  fold  silver  around  a 
copper  wire  with  borax  between,  and  then  draw  the  com- 
pound strip  thus  formed  through  a  draw-plate  to  unite  the 
metals.  Silver  was  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold  and 
drawn  in  a  similar  way.  Drawing  zinc  wire  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  210°  to  310°  F.  was  patented  in  1805.  In 
1852  the  coating  of  wire  with  molten  metal  by  drawing  it 
through  a  bath  thereof  was  described  in  a  patent  which 
also  showed  a  method  of  excluding  air  from  the  bath. 
Among  American  inventions,  one  for  which  much  was 


claimed  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  combined  telegraph  wire, 
comprising  a  steel  core  and  copper  exterior,  which  wan  in- 
serted to  possess  greater  conductivity  and  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  its  weight  and  cost  than  the  wire  commonlv  u>ed 
for  such  purposes.  But  probably  the  most  valuable  im- 
provement in  wire  manufacture  was  that  patented  in  Aug., 
1858,  by  Henry  Waterman,  and  which  reduced  the  cost  of 
tempering  flat  steel  crinoline  wire  from  $3  a  pound  to  three 
cents.  Previous  to  this  the  tempering  of  such  wire  was 
done  by  winding  it  in  volute  coils  kept  apart  by  interlaced 
iron  wires,  the  coils  being  heated  to  the  requisite  degree  in 
a  furnace,  and  then  plunged  in  a  hardening  bath.  In  the 
improved  process  the  wire  was  drawn  through  the  fire  of  a 
furnace,  and  guided  directly  from  the  fire  into  the  harden- 
ing bath.  This  method  of  tempering  is  now  universally 
applied  in  the  production  of  tempered  steel  wire  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  this  is  required.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  among  the  14(>,  1 1!)  patents  granted  in  the 
lr.  S.  previous  to  the  close  of  the  year  1873,  there  were  but 
five  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  wire,  while  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1S7-1,  there  were  twelve  American  patents  is- 
sued relating  to  this  branch  of  manufacture. 

JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 
Wire-Rope.    See  ROPE-MAKING,  by  CAI-T.  S.  B.  Lrcu. 

Wire'-Worm9  a  term  applied  to  certain  myriapods  and 
to  the  larvae  of  various  beetles,  but  properly  restricted  to 
the  tough,  light-brown,  cylindrical  larva;  of  various  species 
of  elaters,  family  Elateridae.  These  beetles  arc  well  known 
to  most  persons  under  the  popular  names  of  "spring- 
beetles,"  "click-beetles,"  "skip-jacks,"  "snapping-buirs," 
etc. — names  having  reference  to  the  peculiar  power  which 
the  insects  have  of  jumping  with  a  clicking  noise  when 
FIG.  1.  placed  on  their  backs  upon  any  hard  sur- 

Wfacc.  These  beetles  are  elongated  in  form, 
and  have  the  posterior  angles  of  the  pro- 
thorax  produced  into  an  acute  spine,  so 
as  to  prevent  all  lateral  movement.  The 

back  is  convex  and  the  legs  short,  so  that 
without  the  peculiar  jumping  power  they 
would  be  unable  to  recover  tlic  natural 
position  when  once  laid  on  the  back.  If 
carefully  examined  beneath,  an  acute 
spine  is  found  to  proceed  from  the  fore 
breast  (prosternmn),  and  to  be  received  at 
Click-Beetle.  wj]i  jnto  a  groove  in  the  middle  breast 
(mesosternum).  Placed  on  the  back,  the  insect  lowers  the 
head  till  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  upon  which 
it  lies,  and  the  spine  is  entirely  thrown  out  of  its  groove; 
then  by  suddenly  jerking  the  head  upward  the  spine  is 
thrown  back  into  the  groove  with  a  clicking  noise  and 
sufficient  violence  to  cause  the  elastic  body  to  rebound. 
The  family  comprises  a  number  of  genera,  and  many  species 
which  vary  much  in  size,  though  averaging  about  one-third 
of  an  inch.  The  prevailing  color  is  brown,  but  a  few  are 
jet  black  and  others  speckled  with  white.  The  iSouth 
American  PyrapKowu  noctilucm  (Linn.),  whose  larva  is 
injurious  to  the  sugar-cane,  is  luminous,  as  are  also  several 
other  species  of  the  genus.  The  larvae  of  some  of  the 
larger  species,  as  of  Alaua  ociilntim  (Linn.),  are  more  or 
less  flattened  and  predaceous,  inhabiting  the  burrows  and 
feeding  upon  the  larvae  of  lamellicorns.  Others,  again,  as 
the  large  black  Mctuiiactea  piceim,  are  luminous  and  feed 
upon  soft-bodied  animals  in  damp  places.  Still  others  feed 
upon  decaying  vegetation  and  rotten  wood,  but  a  larger 
number  feed  upon  the  roots  of  living  plants,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  wire-worms.  These  possess  very  similar 
habits,  and  they  all  look  much  alike,  though  a  careful  ex- 
amination will  show  specific  differences,  especially  in  the 
structure  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  body.  The  eggs 
from  which  these  worms  hatch  are  soft,  pale,  and  broadly 
oval.  They  are  generally  laid  loosely  in  the  ground,  and 
the  newly-hatched  worm  is  invariably  pale.  The  worms 
are  from  one  to  three  years  attaining  full  growth,  accord- 
ing to  the  species,  and  undergo  a  larger  number  of  moults 
than  are  necessary  to  most  insects.  According  to  tho 
Swedish  naturalist  Bjerkauder,  who  carefully  studied  these 
worms  in  that  country,  some  of  tho  species  in  that  latitude 
remain  even  five  years  in  the  larval  state.  The  head  is 
FIG.  2.  somewhat  flattened, 

an''  there  are  six  true 
legs  near  it ;  the  body 
consists    of    thirteen 
Wire-Worm.  joints,   and    the    last 

generally  has  at  its  base,  beneath,  a  retractile  proleg. 
When  full  grown  they  descend  deeper  into  the  earth,  and 
go  through  their  transformations  within  an  oval  cavity, 
most  of  them  issuing  as  beetles  in  early  summer. 

The  wire-worms  are  about  the  greatest  insect  pests  of 
the  farmer,  doing  more  or  less  damage  to  all  the  grasses 
and  cereals,  and  often  eating  into  and  ruining  potatoes, 
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onions,  turnipK,  ami  injuring  various  other  root-crops  and 
bulbous  (lowers.     In  Europe  must  of  the  injui: 
tin, I  h.ivc  been  trare  1  through  their  Iran-formal:. 

,1  Aljriott  ..      Pitch,  who.  in   lii-.  atari  i.rlj 
itomologilt  of  -New  York,  has  given  ihf  ' 
ml  ..r  the-c  wire-worai  \ct  pnbii-hed   in  \<- 
ennne  edM  "i'li  tl"1  pcrle-t  beetle — the  one  the 

mil  (dyll.i,  the  other  A'r'i"'"  '" 

(Melsli.).      Another,  I  In-  common  wheat  wi;.>  WOraiofCM- 
ada,  lias  been  proved  by  .Mr.  .'.   I'ettit  of  llrim 

fill,    \ol.    iv.    |l.    I), 

n  -| IM  olonl;  allied  t'>.  if  not  identie.il  with,  tnniealiu. 

Till'    writer    lias    prOTCd  '  tl'at  one   of    till'   com- 

d<    mid    meadows   of    the    M  i  -' 
is    Ihe    -iillle     \l.  /, ni', till    i-"tiiiiii<ll  I*    which    Kitell     found  to    bo 

eonimnn  in  the  Ivisl,  and  many  of  our  oilier  win-  worms 
(loiil,tlc-s  helon^  to  this  last  ge nils,  wliieh  is  in, .re  rielily 
ente,|  in  America  than  Agriott*,  Wire  worms  arc 
always  abundant  in  meadows,  and  crops  grown  on  pasture 
or  meadow  laii'l  n-  -cully  broken  sufl'er  most  from  them.  In 
uintry  the  eropimovt  affected  lire  wheat  and  Indian 
corn.  The  remedies  proposed  and  adopted  to  eonnterael 
their  injuries  are  innumerable.  They  may  bo  divided  into 
preventive  and  remedial.  As  wire-worms  cannot  subsist 
mi  the  «oil.  as  doe-  the  earth-worm,  and  as  they  mostly  re- 
quire about  three  years  to  come  to  full  growth,  one  of  the 
most  effectual  ways  to  prevent  their  injuries  is  to  fallow 
the  land  for  one  year,  but  in  order  to  bo  effectual  the  fallow 
must  be  thorough  and  the  ground  ploughed  often  enough 
in  summer  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  In  a  small  plot  of 
ground  they  may  be  trapped  by  strewing  on  the  surface 
llioed  potatoes,  turnips,  lettuce,  or  other  succulent  Ttgt 
tables,  licing  unusually  fond  of  these,  the  worms  eat  into 
them,  and  while  doing  so  may  be  collected  and  destroyed. 
Fall  ploughing,  by  which  the  worms  are  exposed  to  their 
natural  enemies  especially  birds,  at  a  time  when-  most 
insect  life  is  sluggish,  and  submersion  where  feasible,  are 
two  of  the  most  practicable  ways  of  destroying  them  on  a 
liirge  scale.  Corn  soaked  over  night  in  copperas-water 
before  planting  is  generally  left  untouched  by  them.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  calt,  and  lime  each  have  their  advocates  as  wire- 
worm  destroyers,  and  while  the  use  of  lime  is  generally 
beneficial  in  invigorating  the  crop,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the^e  substances  have  acquired  their  reputation  from  con- 
founding the  prmt  quod  with  the  prnptvr  (fund.  When  the 
worms  were  noticed  to  be  most  troublesome  during  the  last 
year  of  their  existence  as  such,  and  when  they  were  natu- 
rally just  on  the  point  of  going  through  their  final  trans- 
formations to  the  beetle  stato,  and  of  leaving  the  soil,  the 
applieations  have  been  made,  when,  presto  !  we  have  a  sure 
remedy.  It  has  been  found  that  wire-worms  will  live  in 
soil  pretty  well  impregnated  with  these  minerals,  so  long 
as  they  have  proper  food;  and  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickenson 
of  New  York  wrote  in  1855  :  "I  have  heard  it  stated  that 
5  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  or  100  bushels  of  lime,  would 
destroy  wire-worms.  I  have  tried  both,  and  have  sowed  10 
bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  and  they  only  laughed  at  my 
folly:  I  tried  100  bushels  of  lime,  as  recommended,  and 
they  fattened  on  my  bounty."  The  impression  is  very 
strong  among  farmers — and  perhaps  well  founded — that 
white  mustard  and  buckwheat  arc  obnoxious,  and  that  a 
crop  of  cither  cleans  the  ground  from  the  pesta.  Rape- 
cake  was  very  strongly  recommended  in  England  thirty 
years  ago.  The  worms  have  a  great  partiality  for  it,  and 
are  supposed  to  die  from  eating  it.  While  I  consider  that 
this  last  opinion  is  founded  on  incorrect  observation,  the 
cake  may  be  made  to  kill  them  by  being  mixed  with  Paris 
green.  Thus  poisoned  and  spread  in  lumps  over  a  field 
from  which  domestic  animals  can  be  excluded,  it  will 
probably  prove  the  best  of  all  the  remedies,  and  act  at  the 
same  time  as  a  manure.  C.  V.  RILKY. 

Wirt,  county  of  Central  West  Virginia,  intersected  by 
Little  Kanawha  River;  surface  hilly,  with  much  iron  ore 
and  bituminous  coal;  soil  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Wirt  Court-house.  Area, 
L".is  scj.  m.  P.  4804. 

Wirt,  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1204. 

Wirt  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Nov. 
8,  1772.  his  father  being  a  Swiss,  his  mother  a  German  ; 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  brought 
up  by  an  uncle ;  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Rev.  James  Hunt  of  Montgomery  co. ;  was  afterward  tutor 
nearly  two  years  in  the  family  of  Benjamin  Edwards  of 
Maryland,  father  of  <!ov.  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois; 
studied  law  ;  commenced  practice  in  Culpeper  and  Albe- 
marle  cos.,  Va.,  1792;  married  and  settled  nt  Pen  Park, 
near  ( 'harlottesvillc,  Va..  1795;  lost  his  wife,  and  removed 
to  Richmond  17UH  :  served  three  years  as  clerk  to  the  house 
of  delegates ;  became  chancellor  to  the  Eastern  Shore  of 


Virginia,  and   married  a  ncrond  time  1802;    wul,.l  .. 
lawyer    at    No,,,,|k    I  Mi:;. 

rhiehh, 

I-.:   .rot,  t.,r,l,c  /,•,./,„ IK*"', 

a  scries  of  essays  entitle,!  Th,  /. 

tllohmond   l-ml;  WM  „„  a^tnnl   in   (he  i,r.,w.,.. 

Aaron   l;urr   IMI?:  sat   in  : 

wrote  the  collection  of  essayi  cntitl,  I 

winch  originally  appeared  in  th 

appointed  I  .  s.  attorney  f,,r  I),,-  ,|i-iri,-t  .,1    \  ,,  .,i,ia  IHI8- 

wasatt" 

ingthe  administrations  of  M,,,,, 

117    29,    delivered    at  Wellington  a  dixMMTM  r.' 

oratneof  the  death  of  Adams  and  Jeffcr-on  IM.  I'.'.  1x26- 

settled  at  BtlUmonUM,  and  wu  the  anti-Maw>ni. 

date  for  the  I'residen. 

that  office  the  clc  Moral  vote  ,,f  Vermont.    |i.  „(  W«.i 

I).  ('.,  Keh.   I-,  1834.     Mi-  ,-liiel  ,,or|i  „,„  .M,,,/;..  „,  ,,,', 

Life  and  Char;.  I  r  .,,'  /•„,,„/,  // ,     |'|,,|a,l,.|pl,i;,.   1-17: 

loth  cd.,  Hartford,  1852).     Hi-  / ....    »„.  written  b 

P.  Kennedy  (2  vol..,  1849).— Hi,  sec,,,,  ,4»rTH 

\V  AMIIM.loV   (i.lMBLE,  b.  at   Hiehmoml.  V»..  .Ian.  M,    I7M| 

published  at  Baltimore  in  182V  a  han.lxniielv  il!u«tr»trd 
quarto  volume  entitled  t'lom'i  /iii-ii,IH,,rj  (new  ed.  1846), 
whieh  was  at  once  "a  course  of  botany,  a  complete  flower 
letter-writer,  and  a  dictionary  of  quotation*."  1).  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  Jan.  24,  184T. 

W  irt  Court-home,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wirt  co.,  Wett  Va. 

Wis'beach,  or  Winbech,  town  of  England, 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  I«lc  of  Ely,  on  th.  .1  built. 

and  carries  on  a  great  variety  of  manufacture!  and  an  ac- 
tive general  trade.  P.  9378. 

Wis'foy,  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  island  of  Goth- 
land, was  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  ,  eutury— 
when  in  1361  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  lianish  king 
Valdemar — the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Northern  Europe,  ana 
contains  many  remains  which  show  its  former  splendor, 
and  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  early  liutbic. 
Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  now  small.  P.  Gi:!u. 

Wiscas'set,  p.-v.  and  tp.  and  seaport,  cap.  of  Lincoln 
CO.,  Me.,  on  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R.,  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Port- 
land, has  a  fine  harbor,  excellent  schools,  3  banks,  1  news- 
paper, 2  steam  saw-mills,  and  2  hotels.  Principal  busi- 
ness, commerce,  shipbuilding,  manufacturing,  and  farming. 
Wiscasset  is  a  favorite  watering-place  for  tourisU.  P.  1977. 
JOSEPH  WOOD,  Kn.  "  SEASIDE  ORACLE." 

Wiscon'sin,  one  of  the  north-western  States  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
42°  27'  and  47°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  88° 
53'  and  92°  53'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Lake  Superior,  Superior  and  St.  Louis  Bays,  and 
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St.  Louis  River;  N.  E.  by  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan and  Green  Bay ;  E.  by  Lake  Michigan ;  8.  by  II 
nois;    and  W.  by  Iowa  and   Minnesota,  the  M 
River  forming  the  dividing-line  for  more  than  half  of  II 
W   boundary,  and  St.  Croix  Lake  and  Rifer  for  mo* 
the  remainder.     Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  8.  is 
miles,  and   its  greatest  breadth  258  miles.     Its   »re»  it 
53,924  sq.  m.,  or  34,511,380  acre*. 

Topography.  —  Wisconsin  has  properly  no  mountains 
there  are  two  watersheds,  the  highest  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  State,  known  M  Ihe  Iron  range  of  hills,  wl 
divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  th 
which  flow  into  Lake  Superior ;    this   near  the  * 
River  in  Ashland  co.  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  «a,  b. 
slopes  downward  both  to  the  N.  and  W  to  an  eler.U. 
exceeding  1100  feet ;  the  other  watershed  is  in  U 
and  central  portions  of  th.  State,  E.  of  the  central  mend- 
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ian,  and  divides  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  from  the 
stream*  falling  into  (irecn  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  :  this 
attains  at  one  iir  two  points  an  elevation  of  about  1000  (cut, 
the  gi-ncralcli-vat  inn  of  the  State  being  nearly  000  feet.  In  the 
S.  \V.  part  nf  the  St:ite,  in  Dane  and  (Irani  CHS.,  are  eleva- 
t i< m ~  called  "  mounds"  of  considerable  height;  Blue  Mound 
in  Dune  co.  is  1729  feet;  1'latte  in  (iriint  co.,  1281  feet; 
and  Sinsinncwa.  also  in  (Irani  co..  liny  feet  above  the  sea, 
or  1100.  0*11,  and  570  feet  respectively  above  the  adjacent 
country.  The  alllucnts  of  the  Mississippi  drain  four-fifths 
of  the  State,  and  the  general  slope  is  south-westward. 

Ilirrr*.  l.'ikf*.  ci<: — The  rivers  which  discharge  their 
water*  int  >  Lake  Superior  are  the  Montreal,  Had  River, 
IS  .is  lirule,  nnd  St.  Louis.  They  are  all  short,  and  have 
a  decent  of  about  SIM)  feet  in  a  length  of  30  or  40  miles. 
The  Menomonci1,  Poshtigo,  Oconto.  Pensaukee,  and  Fox  or 
Nccnah  rivers  run  into  Green  Bay.  The  last  named  is  a 
very  important  stream,  rising  in  Green  Lake  or  Columbia 
oo.;  passing  so  near  the  Wisconsin  River  that  a  canal  1J 
miles  long  connects  the  two,  and  navigation  is  possible 
between  Ureen  Bay  and  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  it  passr; 
through  several  lakes,  receiving  Wolf  River  from  the  N., 
travei>e>  \Vmui-liago  Lake,  and  between  it  and  Green  Bay 
has  a  descent  of  1 70  feet.  The  Kewaunee,  Two  Rivers 
(K:ist  iind  West  Twin),  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  and  Mil- 
waukee are  tributaries  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Mississippi, 
as  already  state  I,  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State,  and  receives  within  the  State  the  St.  Croix,  Chip- 
pewa,  Buffalo.  Trempealoau,  Black,  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
as  well  as  several  smaller  streams.  All  these  rivers  have 
numerous  affluents.  The  Rock,  Illinois,  Fox,  and  Pea 
1'laincs  rivers,  all  directly  or  indirectly  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Illinois,  drain  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  Wisconsin,  St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  and  Neenah 
or  Fox  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  State  has  a  coast-line  of  120  miles  on  Lake  Superior, 
of  200  miles  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  of  400  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  larger  tributaries.  The  State  abounds  in  lakes, 
many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  Aside  from  Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan,  Lake  Winnebago  is  the  largest  lake  in  the 
State,  being  28  miles  long  and  10  broad:  it  is  about  170 
feet  above  Lnke  Michigan.  Lake  Mendota,  and  many 
hundreds  of  other  lakes,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  add  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Around  Madison, 
the  capital,  are  four  very  beautiful  lakes.  (Jreen  Bay,  an 
arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  extends  far  into  the  State.  Supe- 
rior Bay,  St.  Louis  Bay,  and  Chequanegon  Bay  project 
into  the  State  from  Lake  Superior,  The  Mississippi  just 
before  receiving  the  St.  Croix  River  spreads  out  in  a  wide 
bay  known  as  Lake  Pepin,  and  the  St.  Croix  forms  a  simi- 
lar expanse  of  water  called  Lake  St.  Croix.  A  number  of 
islands  in  Lake  Superior  and  Green  Bay  belong  to  Wis- 
consin. 

Otology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geological  formations  of 
Wisconsin  are  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  oldest  and  low- 
est: (1)  Laurentian.  consisting  of  rocks  of  metamorphic 
origin,  composed  of  many  mineral  ingredients,  as  granite, 
gneiss,  syenite,  hornblende,  schist,  etc.  Beds  of  kaolin 
exist.  This  formation  occupies  a  large  area  in  the  N.  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  (2)  Huronian,  consisting  chiefly  of 
quartzites,  diorites,  schists,  slates,  and  iron  ores.  The  Pe- 
nokie  iron  ridge  in  the  N.,  the  Mcnomonee  iron  range  in  the 
N.  E.,  the  iron  hills  about  Black  River  Falls,  the  quartzites 
and  porph.rritea  in  Central  Wisconsin,  belong  to  this  for- 
mation. It  abounds  in  iron.  (3)  The  copper-bearing  series, 
consisting  of  diorites  and  melaphyres,  intcrstratified  and 
overlaid  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  the 
former  of  igneous  and  the  latter  of  sedimentary  origin. 
Native  copper  is  widely  distributed  throughout  this  forma- 
tion, which  occupies  a  large  area  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  State. 
(4)  The  Potsdam  sandstone,  with  which  shales  and  lime- 
stones are  interstratitied,  the  whole  group  having  a  thick- 
ness of  about  1000  feet.  It  occupies  a  crescentic  area  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  (5)  The  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  occupies  a  narrow,  irregular  belt  concentric  to 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  on  the  S. ;  thickness,  250  feet.  (6) 
The  St.  Peter's  sandstone,  a  still  narrower  belt,  next  to  the 
last.  This  is  generally  a  pure  eilicious  sandstone,  used  for 
glassmaking,  varying  in  thickness  with  the  underlying 
magncsian  limestone,  from  1  foot  to  200  feet.  (7)  Trenton 
limestone,  partly  dolomitic,  shaly  in  portions,  abounding 
in  fossils;  it  occupies  a  large  area  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  State, 
and  a  belt  running  from  N.  to  S.  in  the  E.  central  part.  In 
the  S.  W.  it  contains  extensive  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc 
ores,  which  are  extensively  mined  near  Mineral  Point.  (8) 
Galena  limestone,  a  heavy- bedded,  cherty  dolomite,  more 
than  250  feet  in  thickness,  adjacent  to  the  Trenton,  but  oc- 
cupying larger  areas,  and  is  the  great  lead-bearing  forma- 
tion ot  the  State.  The  lead  ore  galcnite  occurs  in  vertical 
IISSIIITS  and  flat  openings,  in  connection  with  the  zinc  ores, 
blende  or  sphalerite  and  smithsonite,  as  well  as  with  iron 


pyrites,  calcitc,  and  other  minerals.  (9)  Cincinnati  shale, 
consisting  of  blue  clays,  gray,  yellow,  blue,  and  purple 
shales,  and  magncsian  limestones ;  highly  fossilifcrous. 
Its  thickness  is  200  feet.  It  forms  a  narrow  N.  and  S.  belt 
in  the  E.  of  the  State,  and  the  mounds  in  the  S.  W.  also 
contain  it.  (10)  The  Clinton  iron  ore  beds,  occupying 
limited  areas  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State.  At  Iron  llidge 
the  ore  is  25  feet  thick,  and  is  made  tip  of  minute  concre- 
tions like  llaxseed,  hence  called  seed  ore;  it  is  easily  mined. 
(11)  Niagara  limestone  (dolomite),  covering  immense  areas 
in  the  E.  part  of  the  State,  and  cupping  the  mounds  in 
the  lead  region.  It  is  SOI)  feet  thick,  has  six  subdivisions, 
some  of  which  contain  the  purest  sedimentary  dolomites 
known.  It  abounds  in  interesting  fossils.  (12)  The  water- 
lime  horizon  of  the  Lower  Ilelderberg  group,  occupying 
two  small  areas  in  the  E.  part  of  the  State.  (13)  The 
Hamilton  group,  the  only  formation  of  the  Devonian  a;,'o 
in  the  State,  is  found  in  a  small  area  near  Milwaukee,  and 
furnishes  one  of  the  best  hydraulic  cements  known.  (14) 
The  drift  deposits  consist  of  moraines  hundreds  of  miles 
long  and  hundreds  of  feet  high,  and  extensive  deposits  of 
boulder-clay  overlaid  by  three  successive  lacustrine  clays 
and  four  associated  beach  deposits.  The  former  represent 
the  Glacial  period,  the  latter  the  Champlain.  (15.  n]  Peat 
deposits  of  great  extent  and  depth  ;  (6)  soil  of  great  strength 
and  fertility. 

The  minerals  of  the  State,  as  reported  by  Dr.  I.  A.  Lap- 
ham  in  1872,  were — gold,  silver,  and  copper  in  a  metallic 
state,  found  in  small  quantities  ;  two  or  three  ores  of  silver; 
eight  ores  of  copper;  nine  of  iron  ;  three  of  zinc:  four  of 
lead;  two  of  arsenic;  two  of  manganese;  seven  varieties 
of  crystallized  quartz:  three  of  hornblende;  two  of  feld- 
spar, dolomite,  and  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates 
of  lime,  fluor-spar,  fluorite,  potter's  and  porcelain  clays, 
talc  or  steatite,  serpentine,  chlorite,  garnet,  epidote,  tour- 
maline, laumonite,  leonhardite,  stilbite.  chrysocolla.  and 
numerous  other  rare  minerals  of  scientific  importance,  to- 
gether with  petroleum,  asphaltum,  peat,  and  valuable  build- 
ing-stones. Amethyst,  carnelian,  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony, 
garnet,  and  malachite  are  among  its  precious  stones,  and 
gypsum,  graphite,  kaolin,  steatite,  and  asbestos  among  its 
economic  minerals. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the 
State  is  arable,  and  much  of  it  very  fertile.  Much  of  the 
northern  portion  is  covered  with  forests  which  furnish  many 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  annually.  A  large  portion  of 
these  forests  is  composed  of  coniferous  trees,  and  especially 
of  the  white  pine,  though  the  balsam,  hemlock,  spruce,  and 
fir  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  burr  and 
red  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees  also  occur.  The  south- 
ern half  of  Wisconsin  is  partly  prairie,  though  under  culti- 
vation it  produces  a  fair  amount  of  timber  and  fruit  trees. 
There  are  in  these  prairie-lands,  as  in  Illinois,  occasional 
islands  of  timber,  or,  as  they  are  called,  "oak-openings," 
the  trees  being  mainly  the  burr  oak.  A  published  catalogue 
of  Wisconsin's  indigenous  plants  contains  over  1500  specTes, 
exclusive  of  mosses.  Of  these,  more  than  CO  are  forest  trees, 
and  about  150  shrubs,  100  grasses,  175  Composite  or  com- 
pound flowering  plants;  about  ;iOO  are  reputed  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues. 

Zoology. — The  late  Dr.  Lapham  had  catalogued  62  spe- 
cies of  mammals,  over  300  birds,  19  species  of  reptiles,  nnd 
over  100  mollusks,  natives  of  Wisconsin.  Some  of  these, 
as  the  buffalo,  antelope,  and  perhaps  the  wild-turkey,  are 
now  extinct,  but  the  elk  is  still  occasionally  found",  and 
deer,  bears,  beavers,  the  fisher,  wolf,  otter,  wild-cat,  and 
porcupine  are  not  uncommon;  while  the  rabbit,  squirrel, 
striped  gopher,  mole,  bat,  and  field-  and  shrew-mouse 
exist  in  great  numbers.  Of  the  Raptores,  or  birds  of  prey, 
the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  several  species  of  hawk,  the 
great  white  owl,  and  the  crow  are  best  known;  of  game- 
birds,  the  quail,  partridge,  spruce,  willow,  prairie,  and 
sharp-tailed  grouse,  woodcock,  wild-goose,  many  species 
of  duck  and  teal,  and  pigeons  in  immense  number?,  as  well 
as  the  pelican,  loon,  etc.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  especially  the  whitcfixh,  lake-trout,  siskcwit,  masca- 
longe,  perch,  pickerel,  and  sturgeon.  The  billfish  and  the 
spoonbill  sturgeon  are  sometimes  taken.  The  reptiles  are 
those  common  to  the  North-west. 

Climate. — Although  the  State  extends  over  44°  of  lati- 
tude, its  climate  is  in  no  part  severe,  its  temperature  being 
greatly  modified  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  its  boundary  on  the  E.  and  N.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  does  not  vary  much  from  42°  F., 
being  on  the  southern  border  about  45°,  nnd  at  the  northern 
limit  about  40°.  Snow  falls  in  the  N.  before  the  occurrence 
of  heavy  frosts,  and  continues  till  spring,  thus  protecting 
the  roots  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  from  being  killed  by 
the  frost.  The  winters  are  long  and  cold,  but  nearly  uni- 
form in  temperature:  the  springs  backward:  the  summers 
short,  and  usually  hot,  often  dry ;  the  autumns  generally 
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M.iM  and  pleasant.    The  rainfall  is  less  than  on  the  Atlantic 

const.     The  fcillDivin^  table  if  \\-i-f  tin-  incte<irii|ii;_'ii-  data  for 

points  of  the  State,  Dulnlli.  Minn.,  ln-in;:,  IVoni  its  luca- 

ti,,,,,    the    lic-l     r.-|in-ellUtivc   (if   tin:    climate    uf    Northern 

\\  i-.'unsin  which  has  recorded  observations: 
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Agricultural  Prndurtion*. — In  1870  the  total  amount  of 
Ian  I  in  farms  in  Wisconsin  was  11,715,321  acres;  the  as- 
ii-s  in  1875  reportcil  for  taxation  22,0(7,004  acres,  or 
ne-irly  double  the  quantity.  One-half  of  that  reported  in 
1S70  was  unimproved,  but  the  taxation,  as  well  as  the  valu- 
atinii.  imlicntos  that  a  smaller  proportion  was  unimproved 
in  IS7.">.  The  census  valuation  of  farms  in  1S70  was 
$300, -I I  t,0f>4,  which  was  probably  about  the  market-value. 
Km-  purposes  of  assessment  farming-lands  are  never  rated 
in  the  West  beyond  40  per  cent,  of  their  value,  yet  they 
were  valued  in  1S74  at  $175,700,866,  equal  to  over  450  mil- 
lions of  true  valuation.  This  was  aside  from  city  and  vil- 
lage lots,  which  were  assessed  at  nearly  89  millions  more. 
The  value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery  in  1870 


1S70  were  22.473.0.W  pound.' of 'butter,  l,5MI,7».s  , ,.| 

"I  '•heosB.Z.OSU.lOS  gallon,  of  milk  .old.  W.h.ve  ,,„  |»,,.r 
statistics  on  these  product,  though  the  advance  in  known 
to  have  been  large.  The  va|uc  of  all  live-lock  on  farm. 
MI  is,  (I  iv:,-  .*!.,  :!io.ss2.  and  this  in,-lud.d  252.0U  horw., 
4195  mules,  30S.:)77  n.ilch  row,.  ;-,::.ci5  working  ox«n 
M 1 ,302  other  cattle  (a  total  of  fi»:i,2«2  neat  entile).  LOW  S8t 
sheep,  and  512,778  .wine.  The  estimate*  of  live-.toek  In 
Wisconsin  by  the  agricultural  department,  made  in  Jan 
1875,  as  compared  with  the  aw-emo™'  rttiirni,  are  u  fol- 
lows: Value  of  live-stock,  $54,7:'.:',, MI::,  indu, Un- 
horses, 5100  mules,  464,800  milch  e,,»  ,.r  '(.El. 
tie  (900,700  nest  cattle,.  I.JI  I.::IHI  -1,,.,.|,.  ;,>;.MMI  ,«ine. 

Commerce.— Wisconsin  has  a  modenn  mucrce, 

her  only  port  of  entry  for  this  purnote  beinj?  Milwaukee, 
but  her  coastwise  and  riverine  commerce  i»  very  large  and 
is  conducted  for  the  lakes  from  Milwaukee.  Sheb,,yEiin. 
Fond  du  Lac,  and  Superior  City,  and  for  the  M, 
River  from  La  Cro.se  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  .teamen 
also  ascend  the  Wisconsin,  Chi  ppewa.  Fox,  etc.  The  inter- 
state commerce  by  means  of  railways  is  al.o  very  lurce. 
Milwaukee  claims  to  bo  the  largest  primary  grain-pi>rt"in 
the  world  ;  its  elevators  have  a  capacity  for  storing  upward 
of  5,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  It  ha8  also  a  large  commcrc* 
in  lumber,  pig  lead,  etc.  The  total  import,  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1875,  for  the  custom, 
district  of  Milwaukee  was  $56,646  :  the  amount  of  domestic 
exports  for  the  same  year  was  $1,380,179.  The  entrance, 
from  foreign  ports  in  the  same  year  were  63  vessels,  of 
21,806  tons  burden,  and  manned  by  908  men.  The  clear- 
ances were  69  vessels,  of  23,289  tons  burden  and  manned 
by  975  men.  The  coastwise  trade  reported  the  entrv  of 
7230  vessels,  of  2,872,493  tons  burden,  with  crew,  of  9l'.289 
men.  and  the  clearance  of  7261  vessels,  with  a  burden  of 
2,71)8,208  tons,  and  crews  numbering  90,243  men.  Mil. 
waukec.  for  the  lake-ports,  reports  342  registered,  enrolled, 
and  licensed  vessels,  having  a  burden  of  62,157.21  ton., 
and  La  Crosse,  for  the  river-ports  of  Wisconsin.  35  vessels, 
of  3,497.98  tons.  Twenty-five  vessels  of  3579.16  tons  weru 
built  in  the  Milwaukee  district  in  1875,  and  one  of  75.30 
tons  in  the  La  Crosse  district. 


Railroadt  in  1875. 


NAME  or  ROAD. 

Total 
ml  lei 
operated 

in  l-:.'. 

Mile* 

Oi^T.l-    •   1 

tn  U'i  .- 
con^ln  in 
1875. 

Cn«=t  of 
road  and 

to  June  30, 
1875. 

Total  stock 
and  funded 
and  un- 
funded debt 
to  Juno  30, 
1873. 

Propor- 
tion for 
Wisconsin 
of  Block 
and  debt. 

C.nMi 

carnloRn 
for  Tear 
ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

Net  earning*  for 
year     ending 
June  90,  Ib75. 

Number  at 

i         '•       • 
(  -     Ml 
mil  -  in  rear 
enrttns  June 
30.  1M75. 

TouoT 

',-      :,,•. 

•mtl 

•  i      .  .  ,- 

ending  JUD* 
|   :-; 

9 

* 

$ 

i 

Oslikosh  and  Mississippi*  

20 

20 

!No  aupara 
Milwau 

to  report  ; 
kec  and  St. 

|4M  1  r.. 
Paul. 

Chicago  | 

8,01  •» 

' 

(  Expended  In  im-  J 

}  provetnenU,etc.  > 

1  .  il  -ii  i  .'tnd  Southern  Wisconsin  

n 

20 

«4,2M 

4.18,691 

43.000 

Ml.witiilfn  Lake-  Short-  :uid  Western.... 
Miner-ill  Point  

No 

report. 

' 

I'rniriiMlu  Chicii  nml  McOregor  , 

Shehov«>ia  niid  Fond  du  IAO  

Superior  nn>l  St.  Crnix  

24 

15.6 

No  report. 

i  .  .-  •  . 

UV  ,r    Wisconsin*  
N'irfh  Wisconsin*  

Wisconsin  Valley  

228.5 

S23 

89.7 

228.5 

823 

88.7 

17,140,000 

7,091  ,164 

l.:ml.,>,i 

17,140,000 
2.457,598 

17,140,000 

2.457,598 

803,100 

599.754 
112.447 

62.5* 

M7.4TJ 
31.  IB*  

5.340.070 

H.s-o.«i 

\.M-*.*t1 

.     _ 

Mnnnfncliiren,  Mines,  and  Fiiherien. — For  so  young  a 
State,  Wisconsin  has  achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success  in 


•The  mil.'s  operated  of  these  roads  are  included  in  the  Chi- 
cago Milwaukee  anil  Si.  Paul. 

t  This  road  leas™  and  includes  in  its  statement  the  Chippewa 
Falls  and  Western. 

{This  mad  I.MSCS  and  includes  in  its  statement  the  Milwau- 
kee and  Northern. 

§  I0xi-_'s.s  of  expenses  over  trross  earnings. 

[AddhlK  the  known  mil"atfn  ,,f  mads  not  reporting,  the  total 
;'  of  lines  operated  was  4875.26.  and  of  roads  in  Wisconsin 
M8.73  miles.  There  is  a  (so-called)  ship-canal  b 'tween  the 
Wisconsin  anil  Tux  or  Neenall  rivers  at  Portaite  City,  and  an- 
other around  the  falls  of  Fox  River,  below  Wiunebago  Lake. 


her  manufacturing  industry.  Few  States  have  such  abun- 
dant, available,  and  permanent  water-power  for  driving 
machinery,  but  as  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  il  is  und. 
In  1870  there  were  7013  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  State,  employing  43.910  hands  (40,296  men,  21  U  wo- 
men, 1500  children),  reporting  a  capital  of  111,981,871, 
paying  $13,575.642  in  wages,  using  $45.851.266  of  raw  ma- 
terial, and  producing,  annually,  $77,214, 326  of  goods.  At 
this  census  she  ranked  thirteenth  in  amount  of  production 
and  eleventh  in  capital  invested.  The  State  census  of  1S75 
makes  no  return  of  either  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
productions,  but  the  advance  in  manufacturing  has  been 
very  great.  The  largest  industry  of  the  State  is  in  flouring- 
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mill  products,  Milwaukee  ranking  very  high  as  a  grain- 
port:  in  1S7U,  ;it)G  grist  and  flouring  mills,  employing  1'JU 


p 

hi 


im  1-  nn<l  $4,397,4*0  wurfUJ,  prodnoed  .*ltj,0:;.>.7:;»  of  flour 
anil  inciil:  .Mir.  saw  and  planing  mill*,  employing  10,905 
haiuls,  girniliicfil  lumber  to  the  value  of  sli,:',Si'.i:il,  and 
81  sash,  dour,  and  blind  factories  added  $1  .s.'ii.HT'J  to  the 
prodm-t.  Iron  in  its  various  manufactures  prodiK-cd  in  SI 
foundries,  etc..  Si!,!".*!!,!!:.'.':  :  there  were  4S5  carriage  t';ir- 
tdrics,  eni]diiying  -'ISI  hands  and  producing  £2,.< 
worth  of  i-arriagei  and  wagons;  82  I'urtorir-  pnidiu-cd 
$2..'!'.l.'i.lL's  worth  of  agi-ifultural  implements:  elothing  was 
produced  in  L'li:!  shops  to  tlio  value  of  $l'..'l  10.  l.'.s  :  leather 
tanned  anil  curried  in  !.").">  tanneries  was  produced  to  the 
amount  of  ^l.:!7."..  I  In  ;  malt  and  distilled  liquors  in  is  I  dis- 
tilleries  and  bre  \veries  to  the  iiinoniit  ol'SL,'.21  5,6  13  ;  furniture 
in  I  ss  shops  to  tile  value  of  SI  ..'>  H',.'ij0  :  boots  and  shue  -  in 
7s  shops  to  the  value  of  $l,lSl,u77  ;  machinery  of  all  kinds 
in  (il  machine-  shops  to  tile  amount  of  $1,294,016  :  woollen 
L'<"iils  in  48  woollen-mills  to  the  value  of  $I,tl5,fi46;  to- 
bai-co  for  cbewiiiLT.  smoking,  and  cigars,  in  1  1.'!  factories  to 
the  amount  of  §1,  100,032:  printing  and  publishing  in  66 
oihVes  to  the  amount  of  £Sjj,115;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet- 
ironware  in  22.'i  shops  to  the  amount  of  8769,470;  saddlery 
and  harness.  S7  I  l,li'.i;>  :  cooperage.  S627.  1!IO  ;  pig  lead  in  13 
smelling  wo  rks.  §514,402;  brick  in  79  brick-kilns,  $i(l!i.iiOfi. 
In  IS70  there  were  80  mines  and  quarries  reported  in  Wis- 
consin, employing  701  men  and  boys,  with  a  capital  of 
S737.72S.  and  producing  ores,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $510,982. 
This  was  certainly  an  under-ostiinate,  as  the  production  of 
lead  alone  exceeded  this.  There  were  also  105  fisheries  re- 
ported, employing  379  hands  and  producing  $214,190  worth 
of  fish. 

f'iiinnrtt.  —  The  gross  receipts  of  both  the  general  and 
trust  funds  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1875,  were 
$2,129,151.46.  including  a  balance  of  S3"S,S44.9S  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  the  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  were  $1,851,470.02,  leaving  a  balance  of$277.681.44 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  trust  funds  held  by  the  State 
(all  for  educational  purposes)  amounted  Sept.  30,  1875,  to 
$4,058,993.68.  The  State  debt  (all  but  $14,057  being  due 
to  these  educational  funds)  amounted  at  the  same  date  to 
$2,252,057. 

//"/</•*.  S&vingt  Bank*,  and  Insurance  Companies.  —  There 
were  in  July,  1875,  47  national  banks  in  operation  in  the 
State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,890,000,  $3,424,550 
in  bonds  on  deposit,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of 
$3,231,986.  There  were  also  23  State  banks  regularly  in- 
corporated, of  which  6  were  savings  banks  (and  there  were 
also  2  or  3  other  savings  banks  not  reporting  to  the  State). 
These  23  banks  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,113,231.33, 
loans  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $6.909,214.80,  and 
other  liabilities  amounting  to  $1,977,742.75.  Their  re- 
sources amounted  to  $9,990,188.88,  and  showed  a  moderate 
surplus  over  all  legitimate  indebtedness.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  private  banking-houses  in  the  State.  There 
were  in  June,  1875,  3  joint-stock  and  7  mutual  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies  organized  for  business  in  the 
State:  the  3  joint-stock  companies  had  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $969,743  and  not  assets  of  $1,534,559  ;  their  reinsurance 
reserve  was  $386,060  ;  amount  of  risks  written,  $64,258,847  ; 
of  premiums  received  during  the  year,  $948,266;  of  losses 
paid,  $561,560.  The  7  mutual  companies  had  $879.945 
paid-up  capital  and  $1,716,656  net  assets.  Their  rein- 
surance reserve  was  $590,844  ;  amount  of  risks  written, 
$2,771,135;  of  premiums  received,  3473,057;  and  of  losses 
paid  during  the  year,  $312,291.  There  was  but  one  life  in- 


surance company  organized  for  business  in  the  State — the 
North-western  Mutual  of  Milwaukee,  founded  in  lsf*S.  Its 
net  assets  in  Jan.,  1875,  wore  $15,357,567,  its  computed 
premium  reserve  $12,388,147,  its  total  income  for  the  year 
preceding  was  $3,992,660;  its  total  expenditure  for  the 
year.  SU,  |lili,3.')6. 

l:''/nfi<ti<iu. — (1)  Public  Schools. — The  number  of  school 
districts,   not  including   independent   cities,  in    the    \c;lr 
ending  Aug.  31,  IS75.  was  512:!,  and  adding  those  of  Cliip- 
peua  co.,  which  did  not  report,  olsi).     There  are  27  cities 
which  have  an  independent  organization.     The  number  of 
school-houses,  aside  from  cities,  is  542S ;  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  ago  (4-20)  in  the  State,  461,829;  number 
between  these  ages  who  have  attended  school  during  the 
year,   277, 8S4;    total   number   of  different   pupils    in    the 
schools  during  the  year,  279,854;  average  number  of  days 
school  was  maintained  in  the  counties,  149  days      L".f  weeks 
and  4  days;  average  number  of  days  in  the  cities,  195  = 
39  weeks:   number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,   1(1,::;:;  ; 
number  of  graded  schools,  394;    number  of  teachers  re- 
quired to  teach  the  schools,  6224;  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  teachers  during  the  year,  9451  ;  average  monthly 
wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  counties,  $43.50,  of  female 
teachers,  si'7.1:; :  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  the  cities,  $109.40,  of  female  teachers,  839.40 ;  number 
of  public  school-houses  in  the  State  (cities  and  counties), 
5260.  giving  accommodation  for  pupils  to  the  number  of 
330,189;  number  of  school-houses  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
686 ;  total  valuation  of  school-houses,  sites,  and  apparatus, 
$4,979,169;    total    receipts    for   school    purposes    in    1875, 
$2,728,157;    total   expenditures,  $2,066,375.      The   whole 
amount   of    productive    educational    funds    in    1S75    was 
$4,058,992.68;  the  amount  of  income  from  these  funds  was 
$306,415.85,  of  which  8186,409. 05  was  from  the  school  fund 
proper.      The  number  of  private  schools  is  considerable, 
and  they  have  over  10,000  children  in  attendance.     There 
are  about  20  academies  and  seminaries  of  high  character. 
A  strenuous  effort  is  now  making  to  establish  township 
high  schools  in  every  township  having  3000  or  more  in- 
habitants, and  to  organize  such  schools  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  if  they  cannot  be  maintained  for  the  whole.     Many 
of  the  high  schools  already  established  arc  doing  excellent 
work,  and  form  the  connecting  link  between   the  public 
school  and  the  university.     (2)  Nurmul  ,sV/,,,,,/,  „„,!  Ti<t<-h- 
em'  Institutes. — There  are  4  normal  schools  in  the  State — 
viz.  (1)  at  Platteville,  with  4  departments,  Kill  pupils  in 
all  the  departments,  and  a  faculty  of  10,  of  whom  6  belong 
to  the  normal  department.     The  pupils  are  in  about  equal 
numbers  of  each  sex  ;  9  graduated  at  the  last  commence- 
ment; 88  have  graduated  in  all.      The  expenses  of  this 
school   are   about  $20,500  per  annum.      (2)    Whitewater 
normal  school,  which  has  11  members  of  its  faculty.  96 
students,  and  expends  about  $15,000  per  year.     (3)'  The 
Oshkosh  school,  which  has  293  pupils— 171  females,  122 
males;  13  professors  and  teachers  in  all  its  departments, 
and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  $17,380.     (4)  River 
Falls  normal  school,  opened  in  Sept.,  1875.     Fiftv-seven 
teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  year;  they  were 
attended  by  3668  teachers.     The  following  table  gives  such 
particulars  as  are  attainable  in  regard  to  the  institutions 
for  higher  and  professional  education  in  the  State.     The 
State  University  at  Madison,  Wis.  (see  WISCONSIN,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF),  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  not  only  maintains 
a  high  grade  of  scholarship  among  its  students,  but  aids 
materially  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the 
public  schools: 
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Belolt  College  
Carroll  College  
Oalcsville  University  
Lawrence  University  
Mlllon  College  .'  
North-western  Univ«r*!tv  
Col.  of  Our  Lady  of  the  "Sacred  Heart 
Plo  Nono  College  
Racine  College  
Ripon  College  
St.  John's  College  
University  of  Wisconsin  
Wisconsin  Female  College.... 
Milwaukee  Female  College.... 
St.  Clara  Acadcmv  
School  of  Science. 
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Waukesha  
Galesville  
AppletoQ  
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.VI 
K! 

16 

70,000 

235.634 
25,000 

16,148 
2,000 

6,000 

Law  department.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.. 

Madison  

U« 

Un.  of  Wisconsin. 

1 

... 

• 

M 

With 

unlvers 

'.v. 

*  Includes  board. 


('ft<i>-itnb/f  and  ('m-r^-tirr  K<ftn'<ttinnit/ 
There  is  an  institute  for  the  education  of  the  draf  ami 
dumb  at  1  Ma  van.  which  h;i-<  '.'  |n  '<>\'<  •  --»i  -  :t  u<(  iattrnoton, 
and  (>  other  office™.  It  had  in  nftcndunci-  in  |s7.">,  1M 

pllpilrt— 112     males,    (>'.»     female-        :)M.|     on     f)et.     I.    1875,    117 

pupils  were  present.  Its  current  r\|«-n<iif  ure-;  :nv  about 
933,760.  Then-  is  nn  in-titution  for  the  education  of  the 
hi  i  nd  at  -lanesville,  wlii<-h  had.  Oct..  IS75,  it  prnf.-^ors  un<J 
in.-tni<-r«r-<.  ;md  2  other  ofii'-er.-,  and  liad  during  tin-  \<-;\\ 
previous  82  pnj>il-  :;iJ  mules,  -Hi  fvmith-:*.  ll-  i-unvnt 
rxpi-n-tes  are  nhoiit  sllf.iuni  ;1  year.  The  present  superin- 
t<-ii  lent  (  IS7I1)  is  a  lady,  tin;  \\idn\v  <»f  tin-  l-Mim-r  supcrin- 
tin  lent.  There  in  a  State  industrial  s^dirml  for  dm  sat  \\";m 
k-'-lia.  1 1  is  on  tin-  la  in  II y  >y>tetn,  having  6  family  buildings, 

•  -  I  In-  in :i  in  litiildin^.  wliich  I'onta  i  n  -  t  In;  chapel.  >rhool 
rooms  'iflii-c,  rtisidcnci*  of  tin-  Mipn  inl>  ndcnt's  family,  and 
rooms  for  otlircr-.  ti-ai-hi-i -,  and  i-nipluyi's.  In  tin 
ending  S«-f)t.  .'HI.  !*7.',  there  had  hcen  112  boys  in  the  school, 
of  whom  1 12  had  hecii  hy  one  method  or  a  not  her  dischai  ^i-d 
(4by(U'ath,T  by  escape  i,  an-KMiu  urn-  in  the  school  Oct.  1, 
1  ^7-».  The  current  expenses  arc  about  £15.500  per  annum, 
of  which  about  $5500  U  earned  by  the  boys.  A  soldiers' 


Population 


".•phan  home  at  M.di,on.  which  had  b«.   in  .,1*.*. 

.:},:„;:,,:?;,;•;•!  ;;;::"••. 

'"":"'''    ' '-.....--There  ar..  two  ho.l.lUI.    : 

on    Lake  ' "  "•"•"l"':'1  '"'  " 

nt.  d,,m./   the  veiir 

B^M.  IWS     ! 

mal      2«*f*  :  '"  °f  ea°h  "*X|  "'"  r«-"v«r"'1 

«  ni.i. r- ,  improved, 27  ( 10  innlcf.  1 1  i 

iinpro\  (Ml,  anil  20  (11  niiilcf,  V  female*  urrrnt 

*100,000.     The  Xortl,,.rn  l,o.pitju  ,u 

"I" I  'n  1872,  and  I,:,,!  ,,,,.|,.r  ,,,;,.„„.„,  durin*  tb7Te., 

wom.-n  :   there  wen-  7o_UJ 

•I  |rom«.     Of  the  75  di-charged,  21  (13  m. 

wore  recovered.  28  (14  men.  12  women)  improve,!.  In  ,7 
"".   •  "omen,  unimproved,  18  (»  of  euh  MX  I  dir.)     The 

lospitiil  was  enlarged  in   1H70.  and  aceommodaln  about 
JU  patienU.     Current  annual  expenue,  about  f  128,100. 


»n.9i.-i 

mviai 

.061.1170 


407,  «9 

:>H.SI«I 


(Ml. 512     l,£14.a»  I   2.677 


41l-.'j:,l 

'oJo.V-V 


110.»77 

inliii 


MM 

IUI 

1 


DM."";     57.«M 


71  4H 
17.38 


l,«Ut 


5.«    l»;,0»l    5  Ji  M.4III 


J! 


B0.«l 


TUM 


m.(K4 

mjai  I  tu.iw 


7B.il! 


/V/«ow»  a«f<  J«i7«. — -The  State  prison  in  at  Waupun.  It 
had  during  the  year  3f>7  prisoners,  of  whom  .141  were  men, 
16  women  :  109  were  discharged — 103  men.  4  women  ;  and 
2  died,  leaving  248  remaining  in  the  prison — 2:iO  men,  12 
women.  The  expenditures  were  $100,400,  of  which  about 
848,000  was  received  for  convict  labor,  etc.,  and  about 
$5000  more  was  earned,  but  not  paid  for.  The  system  fol- 
lowfit  is  of  employment  by  the  State,  not  by  contractors. 
The  directors  think  that  hereafter  about  *27.S"5  will  be  all 
that  will  be  required  annually  from  the  State.  The  State 


board  of  charitien  and  correction*  «po»k  in  high  lerm«  of 
the  management  of  the  prison.  Th«  jails  of  the  Slat*  are, 
with  a  few  exception*,  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Iftwtfapen  nnil  /VrWiYtifo.— In  1«70  there  were  in  the 
State  190  newspapers,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
343,385,  and  issuing  annually  2K, 702,920  copies.  Of  them, 
14  were  dailies,  2  tri-weeklie*.  3  seini-weeklien.  160  week- 
lies, 2  semi-monthlies,  9  monthlies.  In  1H72  the  number 
had  increased  to  201,  and  in  1875  to  22B.  the  increase  being 
almost  entirely  in  the  dailies  and  weeklies. 


Churchf*. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

No.  of 
or- 
ganiza- 
tions, 
1B70. 

No.  of 
church 

CrlidRO*, 

1870. 

Sitting, 
1870. 

Church 

property, 
1870. 

Church 

<>r- 
KBniza- 
liom, 
187&. 

Church 
edincei, 
IBTfi. 

MlnlMrM, 
elcrcjr- 
mm,  or 

IT:    Itt, 

V:, 

V     ,:,(., 

or 

,.,,,.,, 
eanu, 
1875. 

Adh*mi 
187&. 

Ckink 

•"»£'• 

1  SI',  1 

1466 

423  015 

$4  890  781 

2388 

1  v  "' 

145 

109 

32480 

Baptists  {Free-Will  and  Seventh-Day) 
<  'liristKin  i  'mtnection  and  Disciples  
ConKretfutionalists  

67 
13 

157 
82 

38 
6 
140 
70 

10,500 
1,450 
44,960 
21  200 

91,-)  00 
1,000 

619,550 
389  585 

87 
18 
211 

7ft 

49 
9 
197 
74 

41 
7 
183 
69 

5/220 
1/150 
13,«68 
4609 

2S.2.M) 
R.100 
18,000 

23.VK) 

].--•• 

I-..., 

7.V1..WO 
412  SOO 

179 

88 

24  175 

237  450 

107 

93 

8  7't9 

4".  I»HI 

2 

2 

375 

1  100 

3 

s 

400 

2  000 

2MOO 

4 

3 

750 

8500 

5 

4 

5 

300 

171 

156 

36780 

30*>  860 

222 

201 

133 

**4  321 

100  000 

401*250 

Mrth.xlists        

508 

396 

103  '*40 

973018 

618 

440 

382 

30  °47 

ISA  000 

1  »-..,-    - 

13 

10 

2500 

21  700 

15 

U 

18 

2000 

8000 

2*1  400 

New  Jerusalem  Ch.orSwedenborgians 

5 
96 

4 
84 

800 

23  480 

14,000 
300070 

5 
125 

5 
110 

ft 
102 

ROO 
7  175 

1,V"> 
...... 

Ifi'.W) 

4ti-_'.ooo 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

180 

900 

10000 

Reformed  Church  (late  Dutch)  
Reformed  Church  (late  German)  

5 
18 
329 

5 

14 
304 

1,015 
3,260 

104  000 

7,780 
24,595 
1  334  450 

20 
35 

455 

18 

29 
384 

15 

20 
305 

1,909 
2,450 

9.BOO 
12.0HO 

••:-,  1 

2«.V)0 

v.mn 

i  -..-...., 

10 

9 

4 

| 

450 

2000 

loom 

7 

g 

1  900 

g 

7 

7 

400 

2000 

utino 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

84 

21 

69 

48 

29 

j  695 

H9AO 

7R400 

12 

10 

3  150 

43000 

18 

12 

21 

486 

2400 

5I..VM 

j 

1 

j 

] 

VI, 

400 

goo 

Local  mission  

1 

1 

100 

1,800 

1 

1 

1 

70 

too 

•_•:.., 

Constitution,  Courti,  Keprenfiiliilii-tn  in  Cnngrtn,  etc. — 
The  right  of  suflrnge  is  accorded  to  the  following  classes 
of  male  persons,  21  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  resided 
in  the  State  for  one  year  next  preceding  any  election  :  (1) 
c-iti/ens  of  the  U.S.;  (2)  persons  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  U.  S. ; 
(3)  persons  of  Indian  blood  who  have  already  been  de- 
clared by  act  of  Congress  citizens  of  the  U.S.;  and  (4) 
civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  who  are  not  members 
of  any  trilic.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
who,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  stutf, 
treasurer,  and  attorney-general,  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
two  years.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  also 

*  State  censuses. 

fin  1S50  ;ui<l  lsr,o  the  illiterate  were  persons  twenty  years  old 
and  upward  ;  in  1S70,  ten  years  old  and  upward. 

J  Including  120(1  Indians  out  of  Irilial  relations. 
There  wore  also  reported,  in  1S7U,  1  Mormon  and  2  Spirit- 
ist organizations,  but  no  particulars  were  given. 


now  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years.  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  33  members,  elected  by 
districts  for  two  years,  and  an  assembly  oonsicting  of  100 
members,  also  elected  by  district*,  and  for  one  year.  The 
sessions  of  the  legislature  are  annual.  The  judicial  «u- 
thoiitv  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  circuit  court*.  ronrW 
of  probate,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court 
consists  of  one  chief-justice  and  two  associate  jurtioe*, 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years.  It  hu  appel- 
late jurisdiction  only,  and  general  power  of  review  of  all 
action  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  in  no  ease  which  cone* 
before  it  is  a  jury  called.  There  are  12  judicial  dintrletl, 
in  each  of  which  a  circuit  judge  is  chosen  by  the  electors 
of  the  district  for  the  term  of  six  years.  Circuit  court« 
are  held  in  every  county  twice  a  year.  A  judge  of  probate 
is  chosen  in  each  county  for  two  years,  and  the  j 
the  pence  arc  elected  by  the  towns  for  two  years.  The  Kl 
is  entitled  under  the  apportionment  of  1872  to  8  member* 
of  Congress. 
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WISCONSIN-WISCONSIN,  UNIVKRSITY  OF. 


Caantin.— There  are  sixty  counties,  as  follows: 


CoL'MTtES. 

iSF? 

Males. 
1876. 

Fe- 

l»7u.' 

Pop., 
1B70. 

True 

valu:ili»ti 
(0,  S.  MO- 
RI),   ln7i>. 

vuliiiition, 
1B74-75. 

8,302 

3.737 
i  U.T* 

3,453 

409 
2,068 
539 

3,049 

1  .i'-i';!i 
493 

6,601 

s 

344 

$ 
l,44«.:i-'0 
1U7.280 
6ti;'..'l7s 
BTft.VH 

C 

816.884 
l,0£i,U20 

Kts.:u« 

AihlmiU  

|*'11  !'t     

3i>.:f7.i 
14,519 

18,429 
7,519 

It.  Ml 

6,705 

25,  Hi* 
11.1-0 

12.Hi.{.fW--i 
8,43  p    38 

l',3tt).TM 

r  .   . 

779 

877 

7()ti 

'.U'.'M'.'l 

Hliriii'H  

UMM6 

7,sn:t 

Mil 

5,420.501 

2,  212.  403 

i     in..  ^  .  .  .  .  . 

i;;  w:> 

8,318 

5,677 

H.Sl  I 

9,77(1.11*1 

f>,l.'»7.l72 

C|.,rli  

3,988 

3,294 

3,450 

5,2titi,317 

:i.iH»i,741 

Oolanbta  
1  ttinior<  

BMoa 

13,0:15 

14,725 
7.777 

14,078 
7.287 

28.H02 
13,075 

17,4.11,017 
5,14H,5tO 

•.'!i>:,::j»l!i 

62,798 

26.H54 

25.W44 

63.096 

I!».71!'.."i74 

•i-  '.'.'t 

24,«20 

2-t,574 

47,035 

14.15«,4I2 

I,^,)?'"  

B,MQ 

4,34:1 

3.H77 

4.919 

718.219 



J>;llltl     

741 

13.4'-!7 

389 
7.401 

60^6 

1.1  22 
9.488 

l;*i!;:S 

1,1'.'5,437 
2.749.5,">4 

IS.  991 

8,737 

T>-'54 

10,769 

(',288^4 

,"i.7  1'!.  (129 

.... 

50.241 

25.;>47 

4«.27:i 

35.  Nil,  740 

1  l.^n'j.'Jii*; 

Cnint  

39.0K6 

11  MI; 

li>  I'll 

37,979 

i'J'M''.  .Vi', 

lii.-Dl.HLJ2 
K,'J1fi.074 

Green  Lakf  

15/274 
24  i:i:t 

7.B41 
1-410 

7.648 
ll.TW 

M,5i4 

lli.'illl.lMH' 

17,!H1,HI7 

4.622,352 

r.,7."»4,3uO 

J;li'k-nn  

11.  WB 

0,044 

ft.  '-'95 

7.6M7 

3,I7.">,|09 

1,587,9:15 

17,742 

17,166 

9.745.427 

7,:W4 

11,871 

3.K17.146 

2.2m,425 

Kftii'^liit  

ISJM 

7^1  is;, 

11,141 

5,  762,  «MO 

Ki-rt  :nim'<-  

14  405 

T.606 

fi!^ 

10.118 

M6.8B5 

W.!)I5 

l->,:\\  - 

1  1  .1?? 

10,187 

rj,Mt:i.'<:!^ 

E.,800  i  '!» 

Lit  Fsivi-ite.'.  *.*..!" 

22,169 

ll.:s-to 

10,785 

22,659 

14,.S8.'t,Hl  1 

6,158,423 

sn.1, 

372 

New 

counl-v. 

W-Hlil'MVtW 

38,456 

19,536 

18,921 

B.M4 

11,8111.908 

5.02  (.427 

10,111 

Bjn 

5,5l'4 

4.490 

4,587 
4,207 
61,073 

5.K85 

•JM 

1,464.227 
tW,422.7ll 

'909.278 

'^.  :,'<-.  :'.-M 

\l  ir.[in'tt«'  

Mniiri'C 

2l!o-J6     11,(M7 

9.W79 

16,'iSO 

5,038,162 

2.5(1  2.^76 

13  812 

7  792 

6,020 

BJtt 

11.044,316 

3,9K8,127 

OilCifTlNiii1 

13.-255 

12,3:13 

18,4:>0 

lu.!«)4.m~> 

3  7%,522 

Oz.'iukcc  

I''..  >17 

8,517 

8.030 

U,8M 

5.727,248 

3,180.109 

I'i"  in  
Pierce 

5,812 

15,101 

3,062 
8,021 

2.7.-.0 
7.080 

MM 

1.377.  4'Jfi 
5,37:1.662 

KW.fi-M 
3,044,580 

Polk 

(i  T.'lil 

:;  ...'i; 

3  no 

Ma 

1  !i.~iO.:tor> 

1.254.  076 

Portage  

n,  :  1  2 

7.843 
14,685 

7,014 
14,0-27 

10,  634 
26,740 

4)en,«4« 

20,K27,10.~. 

2.IHH.-J17 
10,i:Cl,934 

Rli-hlnnd  

ITJU 

ft.9I2 

8.441 

].-..7:i1 

fi.tNI.IKKl 

2.442.S14 

Itock 

39  039 

19,8(8 

19,191 

39.030 

I!l.l!»2.h70 

Si.  Crolx  

14.UW 

8.015 

fl.IM  >. 

11.035 

7)796,551 

:;  HU.7HI 

Sank  

20,932 

i8,sn 

13,  OW 

23,860 

l:l,'.'lrO.(HMI 

5.713,721 

Sliawaiio  

(>,6:i5 

8.S74 

3.061 

:t,l«6 

34,021 

17,  lifit* 

16,652 

31,749 

14,626,613 

8,030,906 

Taylor                     . 

fi49 

549 

300 

New 

ccinntv. 

14,992 

7,848 

7.144 

10,732 

8,6tO^M 

2,293,714 

\Vnimi  

21  ,524 

11.224 

10,300 

18,645 

9  4'1!'  41  1 

3,271,247 

\Vnlwirth  

26.259 

IS,  187 

13.092 

25,972 

29.:>60.000 

1  ,!.  ;*-.?(;,  -.'in; 

23,862 

12,28fi 

11,576 

sun 

6.  2!  2,681 

29  395 

15  173 

14,222 

n,ji74 

14,486.0*5 

WnupHCH  

19,116 

10,151 

9,455 

lo,539  1!     4,15.2.550 

2,:W2.61H 

Witushara  

11.,  V.':! 

5.9o7 

5,566 

11,279 

3,784,234 

I,705.6ti5 

Wiiincbugo  

46,033 

2:1.157 

21,H76 

37,279 

25,625,512 

i:».10r>.H49 

Wood  

0,048 

3,297 

2,751 

3.912 

IJii'.'.:i7l 

1.277.496 

Total-  

j,  -.:••-<;.  7:",i 

639,217 

697,512 

1,054,670 

702,307,329 

337,758,068 

I'rincipnl  Cities  and  Towns. — Madison,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  in  1870  had  9176  inhabitants;  in  1S7.J,  10.0'JH  ;  Mil- 
waukee. 71,440  in  1870,  and  100,775  in  1875;  La  Crosse, 
Racine,  Fond  da  Lac,  and  Oshkosh  had  from  12,000  to 
20,000  each  in  1875;  Green  Bay,  Eau  Claire,  Watertown, 
and  Janesville,  between  8000  and  11,000;  Manitowoc, 
Cliinpewa  Falls,  Lake,  Appleton,  and  Sheboygan,  from 
5000  to  8000;  Baraboo,  fteenah,  Platteville,  Jefferson, 
Wauwatosa,  Oconto,  Portage,  Beloit,  and  Kenosha,  from 
4000  to  5000 ;  Menasha,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Waukesha, 
Wausau,  Mineral  Point,  Stevens'  Point,  Berlin,  Beaver 
Dam,  Koshkoning,  Fort  Howard,  Ripon,  and  Sparta, 
Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for 


between  2500  and  4000  ;    while  about  30  towns  and  vil- 
lages range  from  1800  to  2500. 

f/intffif. — The  firft  white  settlement  in  Wisconsin  was 
made  at  (Jreen  Bay  in  103U  by  the  French,  and  during  the 
next  forty  years  several  points,  among  them  Prairie  du 
Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  were  occupied,  and  war  waged 
with  the  Indians  tn  st-cui'c  the  right  of  way  through  l.aku 
Winnebiigo;  but  in  the  course  of  time  this  colony  be- 
came so  far  assimilated  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  region 
that  but  few  traces  of  it  now  remain.  It  was  under  the 
laws  of  Canada,  and  the  British  government  maintained 
its  possession  of  it  by  a  military  force  until  17'JG,  when  the 
U.  S.  obtained  possession  and  annexed  it  for  purposes  of 
government  to  tne  North-west  Territory,  ceded  by  Virginia 
and  other  States  to  the  U.  S.  In  1809  it  was  included  in 
the  Territory  of  Illinois,  as  then  formed;  in  ISIS,  when 
Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  Wisconsin 
was  still  a  wildcrnc'ss,  and  was  annexed  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory for  such  government  as  wns  needed.  In  1827  lead 
was  discovered  in  large  quantities  at  Potosi,  Mineral  Point, 
etc.,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  immigrants  to  that  sec- 
tion. The  Indians  soon  became  troublesome,  and  the  Black 
Hawk  war  ensued  in  1S:!2.  Treaties  were  made  with  tho 
Indians  soon  after,  by  which  they  removed  to  rcMTvalinns 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  1836  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  a  Territorial  government 
was  organi/ed,  which  at  first  included  a  part  of  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  whole  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
and  that,  part  of  Dakota  lying  E.  of  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  rivers.  On  the  admission  of  Michigan  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  a  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  was 
set  off'  to  her,  and  when  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  fonnnl, 
it  included  all  the  region  W.  of  the  Mississippi.  The  tir.-t 
effort  to  procure  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  to  the  I'nion 
as  a  State  was  made  in  184(i,  when  Congress  passed  an 
enabling  act  under  certain  conditions.  A  convention  was 
held  in  that  year,  and  a  constitution  drafted,  which  was 
sent  to  Washington  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
acceptance.  Congrrss  piisscd  an  act  admitting  the  St;itc 
under  this  constitution  in  1847,  but  the  people  rejected  the 
constitution  on  account  of  some  objectionable  features. 
Another  convention  was  called  Dec.  15,  1847,  which  sub- 
mitted a  new  constitution:  this  was  ratified  in  Mar., 
1848,  and  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  by  act  of 
Congress  May  29,  1848.  Under  this  constitution,  with 
some  amendments,  it  is  still  governed.  The  growth  of  tho 
State  has  been  rapid  and  peaceful.  It  has  attracted  a  hirgc 
immigration  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  late  civil 
war  its  troops  were  distinguished  for  their  courage  and  pa- 
triotic spirit. 

fiorernor*  of  Wisconsin. 
(1)  Territorial  Governors. 

Henrv  Dodge 1836-41 

1841-44 
1844-45 


Coles  Bash  ford 1855-57 

Alexander  W.  Randall...|sr,7  r,i 

Louis  P.Harvey 18G1-G2 

Edward    Salomon    (act- 
ing)., 

James  T.  Lewis 1803-06 

Lucius  Faircbild 1806-72 

Cadwalladcr    0.    Wash- 
hum 1872-74 

William  II.  Taylor 1874-76 


James  D.  Doty 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge. 
Henry  Dodge 1845-48 

(2)  State.  Governors. 

Nelson  Dewey 1848-51 

Leonard  J.  Farwell ia51-53 

William  A.  Barstow 1853-55; Harrison  Ludington 1876-78 

President  and  Vice- President. 


I 

i 

ft 

1 

Candidate*  who  received  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State. 

f 

Pop. 

vote. 

Opposition  candidates. 

Pop. 
vot«. 

Third-party  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Fourth-party  candidates. 

Pop. 

vote. 

U 

KM 

4 

15,001 

13,747 

Martin  Van  Bureil  P  J 
C.  Francis  Adams  V.-P..  i 

10,428 

Wm.  0.  BnllcrV.-P  ( 

Mlllnrd  Killmore  V.-P.... 

]  •:,- 

franklin  1'k-ri-i-  P  1 
Willlitin  R.  King  V.-l*  ( 

5 

32,658 

Winfield  Scott  P  
Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P... 

21,743 

John  P.  Hale  P  j 
George  W..  Julian  V.-P...  S 

8,780 

1856  Jolin  C.  Fremont  P  ) 

Jame«  Kuchanail  P  

Millanl  Killmore  P  j 

William  I..  I>ii}-ton  V.-P..  ( 

J.  C.  Breckcnridge  V.-P.. 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  i 

KM 

Al.rahani  Lincoln  P  t 
Haunil>al  II.  MII  lii>  V.-P...  5 

5 

86,110 

Stephen  A.  nouglan  P....  t 
H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  j 

65,021 

John  C.  Brcckcnridgi!  P..) 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P  <, 

883 

161 

Edward  Everett  V.-P....  ) 

Andrew.  Minion  V.-P.... 

8 

83,458 

George  H.  PendletonV.-P.  i 

65,884 

un 

Ulv»se«S.  Grant  P  
S.-|III\-|IT  Cnlfax  V.-P.... 

8 

108,857 

Horatio  Hevmonr  P  > 
Francis  P.  'Blair  V.-P....  J 

84,710 

18«|UlvasCTS.  Grant  P  
l[r,,r,    Wil-,.11  V..P  

10 

101,997 

Horace  G  roelev  P  ? 
Benj.  Gratz  Krown  V.-P..  J 

86,477 

Charles  O'Conor  P  > 

834 

1876  Rutherford  H.  Han-«  P....  > 

,Wm.  A.  Wheeler  V.-P  j 

Thos.  A.  HendricksV.-P.  J 

Samuel  F.  Cary  V.-P....S 

(The  writer  is  indebted  to  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Harrison 
Luclington,  governor  of  Wisconsin,  for  valuable  documents 
and  statistics  used  in  preparing  this  article,  and  also  to 
Prof.  T.  C.  Chambcrlin  of  Beloit  College,  State  geologist, 
for  documents  and  statistics.)  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Wisconsin,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Minn.     P.  193. 

Wisconsin  River  rises  in  Lake  Vieux  Desert  (which 
is  partly  in  Michigan  and  partly  in  Wisconsin),  flows  in  a 
generally  S.  course  to  Portage  City,  Wis.,  where  it  turns  to 
the  S.  W,  It  reaches  Mississippi  River  4  miles  below 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Breadth  at  its  mouth,  1800  feet;  eleva- 
tion, 600  feet.  Its  length  is  over  GOO  miles.  It  is  naviga- 


ble 200  miles  to  Portage  City,  whence  a  short  canal  leads 
to  Fox  River.  The  channel  of  the  Wisconsin  is  much  in- 
jured by  shifting  sandbars.  The  upper  part  of  the  river 
passes  through  heavy  pine  forests.  Several  cataracts,  (if 
which  the  most  famous  arc  the  Dalles  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Grandfather  Bull  Falls,  break  the  course  of  this  picturesque 
stream.  (See  Fox  RIVER,  and  NAVIGATION,  ISLAND.) 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
incorporated  in  1838  and  organized  in  1848.  In  1849  a 
preparatory  department  was  established,  in  1850  the  uni- 
versity was  formally  opened,  in  1851  the  first  college  classes 
were  formed,  and  in  1875-76  the  university  comprised  27 
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instructors  and  345  students.     Von*™**  in    I*"**  granted 

uf  land  to  the  Territory  of  »i »  foi    th« 

support  ofii  nniversitv,  and  ill   1  •".">!  it  made  another  grunt 
„,    ,,;       0  of  land.      In    l>o-il   the   university   llM    re 

ccucd    those    LMII.IIIH)    acres    uf    land    which    CoDgTWI    had 

granted  to  tlic  State  in  isiii:  for  the  e-tablishmcnl  of  an 
agricultural   school,  und  in  l*l>7  it  »as  rcoriMiii/.e  I   m  M 
eordonoe  with  the  condition-  of  tl.i-  grant.     Since  i 
ha-"  received  from  the  State  approprialioni  to  tin-  iimount 
of  $l7ii.lHlll,  among   which    were   #.)(!, IMHI   in    I.-7H   for   tint 
ereotion  of  the-    I, a. lies'  Hall,  and  .*su,nu(i  in  l>7..   lor  tin.. 
traotion    of  8fll»00e    Hull;   and    by  a   law  of   l*7ila   tax    of 
One  tenth  of  a  mill  on  thi;  tola!  valuation  of  the  Btatl 
he  lev  ied  annually  for  it J  lienctit,  whereby  its  annual  revenue 

will  i,,.  inoreawd  to  about  $40,000,     The  general  m.inagc 

liiml  of  111''  institution  is  vc-tcd  in  a  board  of  I  I   regent 
nainclv.  the  Slat <•  superintendent  "I "public  in-t ruction,  and 

III  member!,  one-  for  each  of  tin-  eight  Congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  Slalc.  and  two  for  the  Stair  at  large,  appoil 1 

for  three  yeari  by  the  governor.    The  pretident  U  ohoMn 

In  thi'  board  uf  regents.     The  university  comprises  a  ool- 
.1   b'tters,  consisting  of  a  department  of  ali'-ient  and 

IV  department  of  modern  classics ;  a  college  of  arts,  consist- 
ing  of  a  department  (if  general   seien  -e.  agriculture,  civil 
engincc! 'ing.  mining  and  metallurgy,  meohanioal  engineer- 
ing, and    military    science:   a   school   of  law,   organi/.e.l    in 
ISI'.-i,  of  whose  faculty  the  judge*  of  the  supreme  court  arc 
members :  and.  finally,  a  sub-freshman  and  a  post-graduate 

c.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  the  State,  and 
since  |si'r7  all  departments  are  open  to  women. 

Wis'eoy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  YVinona  eo.,  Minn.     P.  523. 

Wiscoy,  p.-v..  Hume  tp.,  Allcgany  co.,  N.  Y. 

Uis'dom,  Uook  of,  called  by  the  Septuagint  "  Wia- 
dom  of  Solomon."  was  considered  canonical  by  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  believed  that  Solomon  was 
its  author,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ]!y  most 
Protestant  churches  it  is  considered  apocryphal,  as  most 
l'i  otestant  theologians  agree  that  its  author  must  have  been 
.in  Mcvandrian  Jew  of  the  seconil  or  first  century  n.  c. 
Among  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  hook  the  most 
remarkable-  are  by  John  Rainold  (Oxford,  1618),  Bauer- 
mcistcr  (Gottingen,  1828),  and  Grimm  (Leipsie,  1860). 

Wise,  county  of  N.  Texas,  drained  by  the  W.  fork  of 
Trinity  Hiver;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile.  Cattle  are 
the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  a  little 
cotton.  Cap.  Decatur.  Area,  about  900  sq.  in.  P.  1450. 

Wise,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  bordering  upon  Ken- 
tuckv  :  surface  mountainous,  with  much  iron  ore  and  bitu- 
minous coal :  soil  in  the  valleys  fertile.  Swine  and  sheep 
are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  tobacco, 
wool.  Cap.  Wise  Court-house.  Area,  250  sq.  m.  P.  4785. 

Wise  (DANIEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  England,  Jan. 
10.  1  SI  3;  cnrnc  to  the  U.  S.  1833;  became  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  was  for  five  years  editor  of 
Tlt>-  Sint:l<nf  S'-linol  Messenger,  and  subsequently  of  the 
L<id\rn'  I'cai'l,  The  Rhode  Island  Temperance  Pledge,  and 
'/.i"\i»  Herald  1852;  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Union  and  Tract  Society  1856- 
72,  and  is  editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Advocate  and  of  all 
the  Sunday  school  and  tract  publications  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  Author  of  more  than  30  religious  works  for  youth, 
some  of  which  have  been  very  widely  circulated. 

Wise  (HENRY  ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Drummondtown,  Ae- 
eomac  CO.,  Va.,  Dec.  3, 1806.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  had  been  Speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  the  State 
legislature,  died  in  1812,  and  his  mother  in  the  year  follow- 
in,':  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1825;  stud- 
ied law  at  Winchester,  Va..  and  then  moved  to  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  returned  to  his  native  county,  where  he  continued 
fie  practice  of  law  with  great  success,  and  soon  became 
actively  engaged  in  politics  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  In  1832  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  national 
Jicmocratic  convention  that  ever  assembled  in  the  U.  S.  It 
met  at  Baltimore.  In  it  ho  zealously  advocated  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Jackson  for  his  second  term,  but  positively 
refused  to  support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for 
Vice-President,  made  by  that  convention.  Soon  after, 
when  the  question  of  nullification  arose  as  a  practical  one 
in  South  Carolina,  he  took  position  against  that  doctrine, 
while  with  equal  zeal  he  denounced  the  principles  of  (Jen. 
Jackson's  proclamation,  as  they  were  then  understood  in 
Virginia.  Was  elected  to  Congress  in  IS.":! ;  re-clc .-ted  suc- 
cessively each  year  till  1843.  He  was  at  that  time  con- 
Mdercd  the  greatest  orator  of  the  House.  1'rcntiss  had  not 
as  yet  entered  on  that  arena.  Wise  had  become  quite  inti- 
mate with,  and  greatly  attached  to.  Mr.  Clay  during  this 
peii. id  of  his  life,  and,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  the  election 
of  1840.  He  certainly  contributed  greatly,  by  his  influ- 
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<he  getting  of  Mr.  Tyler',  name  put  ,,„  th.  ||mr 

184°!    wC  k  T  ^  "'"  V""  '•'•-'••"">  .1  ..£,  ZSi.     u 
IM.,.  .Mr.  lyler  nominated  him   m,m>t..r  to  I,:,,,.,       11.. 

reined   hi,   seat   in   th,    IJ. ,,,.,.    ,„,..„  „..,„,    ,u  ,' 

matlon   but  the  Senate,  which*;, 

Mr.   1  yler  at  lln-  timi 

immediately  retuii: 

In  1M  I,  Tyler  nominated  In n,.-i«r  tu'llraiil 

r  " 


T        1u*n    L  TIII«  ,~iaiC. 

in    is.,u  |,o  wan  a  member  of  the  reform  , 
Virginia.     I,,  !-.,.'  he  wa.  .Kni, 
the  lierce  tick,  i.      I,,  [-,.,.„„„.  ,,,t  | 


4i  , 

the  governorship  ol  t!,,.  M;,,,,      |,,  ,|n,   ,,..  „  ,,,,.  , 
otiebntod  ami  Know  Noti,,,,-  «t.|,i.     n,.  „„.  ,.,. 

il  majority  worthy  ol  i,,-  affort.      II-    MnU i  ,n  the  offie* 

of  governor  until  after  the  .l.diu  lirovin  raid  in  I8&».      Mr. 

U  '-''    "as    deeidedlj    O|,|H,-I    I    t -.,..,.      ,      |g«M),  1      •    ... 

went  with  his  Stale  niter  1.,  r  oi.linaiiee  of  K-CC-M.  i.       ||. 
entered  the'  Confederate  service  with   11 
brigadier-general,  which  poiition  ho  held  until  the  clow 
of  the  war.     After  the  war  ho  took  no  netin.  part  in  i,,,li 
tics,  but  changed  In  l:i>  humml.  nln-re  h«  r*. 

sumeil  the  practice  of  law.     D.  Sept.  I'.'.  Is78. 

ALBXAXDHI  II   Sneimxi. 

Wise  (HKNRT  A COUHTCS),  c«.u  Wiw  of  Vir- 

ginia, b.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  l-l'.i:  entered  the 
U.  S.  navy  a»  midshipman  1831;  served  on  the  rout  of 
Florida  during  the  Seininole  war,  and  on  the  Pacific  cout 
during  the  Mexican  war  1846-18;  married  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Everett ;  was  flag-lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron   1852-55  ;  conveyed  the  Japanese  amb.. 
home  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Niagara  1861 ;  became  n 
chief  of  the  ordnance  bureau,  with  the  rank  of  conn 
1862;  was  promoted  to  captain  and  chief  of  Unit  bureau 
Dec.,  1866;  resigned  his  post  1868,  and  went  to  Km 
his  health.     D.  at  Naples,  Italy,  Apr.  1,  1869.     Author  of 

Lnn  Grinijn*,  i,r  an  fntrn'or  Vt'ftr  uf  Mrsirn  mid  t'utit'ifrnifi, 
irilh    Wnndfi-itiijn    in    fern,    C/iiH.    mid    l':,li/ii,*i',i 
Tale*  for    the    Mnrinei    (1855),   Scampotia*,    /'n,, 
Taret  to  Stnmbonl  (1857),  The  K(.,ry  ../  thr  <;,,,^  .I/,,..,,. 
Parrot  (18J9),and  Cnpiniu  llrnud  of  At  Cntiptdt  (I860); 
all  which  appeared  under  the  »om  de  plume  of  "  Ilarrj 
Gringo." 

Wise  (Joux),  b.  at  Roxbury,  Mali.,  in  Aug.,  1652; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1673;  began  to  preach  at  lp«»ich 
1680;  was  settled  as  pastor  there  1683:  wai  imprisoned, 
fined,  and  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  order  of  liov. 
Andros  for  remonstrating  against  a  violation  of  charter 
rights  in  imposing  a  province-tax  without  authority  from 
the  assembly  ;  brought  a  suit  against  Chief-Justice  Dudley 
for  denying  him  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus  art;  was 
deputy  from  Ipswich  in  the  legislature  of  1C89,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Andros ;  was  chaplain  to  the  expedition 
agninst  Quebec  1690;  subsequently  opporcd  in  several 
publications  a  scheme  for  placing  the  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts under  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  favored  the  introduction  of  inoculation  for  small  pox 
1721.  D.  at  Ipswich  Apr.  8, 1725.  Authorof  The  r/,,,,,  I,; 
Quarrel  E*pm<*cd  (1710),  a  work  abounding  in  wit  and 
satire,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  fftn-enitnent  «f  -V'-ir  Eng- 
land Churchei  (1717),  both  of  which  were  republished  in 
a  single  volume  in  1860  (4th  ed.)  by  the  Congregational 
board  of  publication. 

Wise  (W.  C.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  8,  1842,  in  Virginia; 
graduated  at  the  Navnl  Academy  in  liS6:i:  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1867,  lieutenant-commander  in  l*fiS;  served  in  the 
New  Ironsides  in  several  fights  with  the  defences  of  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  in  the  Minnesota  at  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights.  Commended  for  "gallantry."  F.  A.  PAHKKK. 

Wise  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Wiie  co.,  Va. 

Wise'man  (NICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Seville,  Spain,  Aug.  3,  1802.  of  Irish  parents:  educale-1  at 
Watcrford,  at  Durham  College,  and  in  the  Knglish  college 
at  Rome,  where  he  graduated  1824:  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  1825;  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  the  Roman  university,  and  vice-rector  of  the  English 
college  1827;  was  advanced  to  the  rectorship  1828;  returned 
to  England  1835;  established  with  OTonnell  the  l>Min 
Review,  and  delivered  acourse  of  lectures  on  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines  at  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  during  Leu- 
maintained  a  polemic  on  the  "  Real  Presence"  with  Dr. 
Turton,  bishop  of  Ely,  nnd  published  several  able  worki 
in  advocacy  of  Roman  Catholicism:  lectured  at  Rome 
during  Lent,  1837,  at  which  time  he  induced  Pupe  Gregory 
XVI  to  appoint  several  additional  vicars  apostolic  in  Eng- 
land: was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mclipotimos  M.  pnrtibu* 
inftdelium,  and  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Walsh  of  the  Midland  di«- 
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trict  of  England  June  8,  1Mi>:  bc.-ame  in  the  same  year 
president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Oscott :  visited  Home 
Shortly  •forth*  MMnion  of  Piai  IX..  1847,  and  gavehii  tn- 

fliiem-e  in  fnvor  of  the  measure  then  preparing  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  England;  was 

ap ii lint.-  1  pro.  \icar  apostolic  of  the  London  district  ISIS. 
aii'l  \i.-ar  apostolic  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Walsh  isl'.l; 
was  summoned  to  Home  Aug..  is.'ill;  nided  in  preparing 

-lolic  Idler  "  nf  Sept.  2!>,  re-establishing  the  l-'.ng- 
lish  hierarchy:  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Wwtminitor 
Sept.  ."II.  and  made  cardinal  Oct.  I,  1  SMI— measures  which 
gave  rise  to  great  excitement  in  England,  where  they  were 
characte.i/ed  us  a  -papal  aggression."  and  gave  rise  to  the 
'•  Kcch-siastical  Titles  act."  prohibiting  the  assumption  of 

li-iii.-tiral  titles  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  which 
rrin .lined  nominally  in  force  until  its  repeal  in  1872.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  was  active  in  the  exercise  of  his  new  func- 
tions, making  frei|iient  episcopal  journeys  through  England 
nnd  Ireland,  delivering  lectures  and  speeches,  and  publish- 
ing numerous  volumes  in  support  of  his  doctrines.  D.  in 
London  Feb.  15,  1865.  Author,  among  other  works,  of 

ll'ii'tr  \i//-/->.  ;.  i  Hume.  l^L'-i),  Leclnri-x  'in  ihr  Connrrtton  lie- 
tir.'-n  S,  i'ji,-,-  nn'l  ftrreiiletl  Rtliijinn  (2  vols.,  1SD6),  The 
Iti'nl  1'mrnrc  (1836),  Lecture*  tin  the  Doctrine*  inn/  /'<•«<•- 
(fau  ,,,'  i!i,.  i\,thnl!c  Church  (2  vols.,  1836),  Three  Ln-tura 
tin  th'-  f''tl/i<ilic  ffiet-afffiif  (1S50),  E>iK<ruH  tin  Viti-ttrtt*  Snft- 
jrclt  (3  vols.,  1853),  t'tiliiola,  or  the  i'/iureli  of  the  Cata- 
comn*  (1855),  and  Recollections  of  the  Last  f'onr  I'upct 
(1858).  PORTER  C.  Ili.tss. 

Wish'art  (GEORGE),  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Pit- 
tumw,  Fiii-fai-shire,  Scotland,  b.  about  1510;  educated  at  a 
private  grammar  school ;  taught  (Ircck  at  Montrose  :  began 
reaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  about  1535: 
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iftd  to  flee  to  England  about  1538 ;  resided  and  taught  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  associating  with  Bilney,  Latimer, 
and  other  Reformers;  published  several  theological  tracts 
'in  Latin  ;  returned  to  Scotland  July,  1543;  began  anew  to 
preach  at  Montrose,  Perth,  Ayr,  and  Dundee,  with  such 
effect  that  in  the  latter  town  the  populace  destroyed  the 
convents  and  churches  of  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars; 
made  a  preaching-tour  of  the  western  counties;  was  ar- 
rested by  (lie  earl  of  Bothwell  at  Ormiston ;  was  tried  for 
heresy  at  St.  Andrew's  Mar.  1,  before  Cardinal  Beaton's 
ecclesiastical  court,  composed  of  several  bishops ;  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  and  burned  at  St.  Andrew's  Mar.  28, 
1546.  At  the  stake  he  predicted  the  death  "within  a  few 
days  "  of  the  cardinal,  who  was  a  spectator  from  the  castle, 
and  the  assassination  of  the  latter  about  three  months 
afterward  is  alleged  by  recent  historians  to  have  been  in 
pursuance  of  a  plot  to  which  Wishart  was  privy,  the  evi- 
dence being  the  mention  of  "  a  Scotishman  called  Wys- 
shart "  in  a  MS.  account  of  the  plot  in  the  State  Paper 
Office.  A  Life  (1876)  has  been  published  by  Rev.  C. 
Rogers. 

Wishart,  or  Wiseheart  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tes- 
ter, East  Lothian,  Scotland,  in  1609 ;  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  ;  became  a  parish  minister  at  North 
Leith  and  at  St.  Andrew's ;  refused  to  take  the  covenant 
1639,  for  which  ho  was  deprived  of  his  living  and  impris- 
oned ;  made  his  way  to  Newcastle,  England,  where  he 
preached,  and  was  captured  by  the  Scottish  army  Oct., 
1644  ;  was  for  some  months  imprisoned  in  the  common  jail 
at  Edinburgh,  suffering  great  hardships  ;  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  celebrated  royalist  leader  James  Graham,  marquis 
of  Montrose,  to  whom  he  became  chaplain  :  escaped  to  the 
Continent  1646;  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  expedition  of 
Montrosc  1650,  and  narrowly  escaped  sharing  his  fate;  be- 
came chaplain  the  same  year  to  Elizabeth,  the  ex-electress- 
palatinc  and  titular  queen  of  Bohemia:  accompanied  her 
to  England  at  the  Restoration  1660  ;  became  rector  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Edinburgh 
June  1,  1662;  was  averse  to  the  intolerant  policy  of  Charles 
II.,  and  recommended  leniency  to  the  Covenanters.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  in  1671.  Author  of  a  History  of  the  Wars  of 
Montrose  (Paris,  1647),  in  elegant  Latin,  a  copy  of  which 
was  tied  to  the  neck  of  the  marquis  at  his  execution.  A 
eecond  part,  completing  the  history  to  the  death  of  Mon- 
trose, was  left  by  Wishart  in  MS.,  but  was  never  printed 
in  Latin.  English  translations  of  the  valuable  work  were 
published  in  1720,  1756,  and  1819. 

Wishart's,  tp.,  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  624. 

W  is'mar,  town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, 
on  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  ship- 
building docks,  fisheries,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  manu- 
factures of  sailcloth,  cordage,  tobacco,  and  playing-cards. 
P.  13,883. 

Wis'ner,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tuseola  co.,  Mich.     P.  165. 
Wisner  (BENJAMIN  BI.YDENBURG),  D.D.,  b.  at  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1794;  removed  when  three  years  of  age  to 


Geneva.  N.  Y.,  where  he  prepared  for  college  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Axtell;  graduated  with  honors  at  Union  College  ISKi; 
was  principal  of  .lohnstown  Academy  1813-14;  tutor  at 
Union  College  1815-18,  studying  theology  in  the  mean  time 
under  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yates  ;  graduated  at  Princeton 
Seminary  1820;  was.  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church,  'Boston.  Feb.  21,  1821  :  resigned  that  post  Oct., 
IS:!2,  to  accept  the  corresponding  secretaryship  of  the  A. 
li.  C.  F.  M..  in  which  he  displayed  rare  executive  abilities ; 
visited  different  parts  of  the  country,  forming  missionary 
associations,  in  which  labors  he  was  highly  successful,  and 
was  an  influential  member  of  several  benevolent  and  relig- 
ious organizations.  D.  at  Boston  Feb.  9, 1835.  Authorof 
A  Hiitory  «/  the  Old  Smith  Church  (1830)  and  of  several 
published  sermons  and  addresses. 

Wisner  (  MOSES), b. at  Aurelius.  N.  Y.,in  1818;  received 
a  good  education  :  removed  to  Michigan  18.19  :  studied  law; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pontiac  1842;  became  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  Lapecr  co.  1843-44;  was  defeated  as  a 
candidate  for  circuit  judge  1852  ;  was  Republican  governor 
of  Michigan  1859-61;  entered  the  army  as  colonel  of  the 
22d  Michigan  Vols.  1862.  D.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  5, 
1863. 

Wisner  (WII.I.TAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Warwick,  N.  3.,  in 
17s:.':  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  law  in  Or- 
ange co. :  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Ithaca 
for  some  years,  of  a  church  at  Rochester  1830—62,  and  re- 
moved in  187U  to  Cedar  Kapids,  la.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  7, 
1S7I.  Author  of  In,-iilrnt*  in  the  Life  of  a  I'attor  (1851) 
and  Element*  tif  Civil  Liberty,  or  the  Wtiy  to  Maintain  free 

/luA'furioM  (1863). 

Wissembourg',  town  of  Germany,  province  of  Alsace, 
on  the  Lauter,  is  strongly  fortified,  manufactures  tiles, 
bricks,  soap,  felt  hats,  and  paper-hangings,  and  carries  on 
an  active  general  trade.  From  Wisscmbourg  to  Lauter- 
burg,  along  the  Lanter,  extends  a  line  of  fortifications  called 
the  "Lines  of  Wissembourg."  P.  5913. 

Wis'tar  (CASPAR),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  13, 
1761,  of  Quaker  parents,  was  grandson  of  Caspar,  who 
emigrated  from  Germany  in  1717  and  established  a  glass- 
factory  in  New  Jersey:  was  a  volunteer  nurse  in  the  hos- 
pitals after  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  and  was  thereby  in- 
duced to  study  medicine  under  Dr.  Redman  and  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania :  completed  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh  1786  ;  travelled  on  the  Continent:  began 
practice  in  Philadelphia.  Jan..  1787:  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  Philadelphia  College  and  physician  to  the  dis- 
pensary and  hospital  1 789-92 ;  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  1792-1808;  thenceforth  sole  professor  of  an- 
atomy and  censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians  from  17nl 
until  his  death,  Jan.  22,  1818.  He  was  highly  distin- 
guished in  his  profession,  conferred  great  lustre  upon  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  School,  was  for  many  years  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Rush  as  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  1813.  Author  of  A  System  of 
Anatomy  (2  vols.,  1812)  and  other  professional  works. 

Wista'ria  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar],  an 
interesting  genus  of  climbing  leguminous  shrubs.  W.  cnn- 
x>  i/ixnia.  a  native  of  China,  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
spring  flowering  climbers.  W.  frutetcrni  is  a  smaller  or- 
namental species,  growing  wild  in  the  West  and  South  of 
this  country  in  rich  wet  soils. 

Wis'ter  (ANSIS  LEE  Furness),  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
William  II.  Furness,  b.  in  Philadelphia  about  1840;  mar- 
ried Caspar  Wister,  M.  D. ;  has  contributed  to  Lippincott's 
Magazine  and  translated  from  the  Gorman  several  excellent 
novels,  among  which  are  Blum  and  Wahl's.  Seaside  and 
Fireside  Fairies  (1864);  E.  Marlitt's  The  Old  Ma'meelle's 
Secret  (1868;  8th  ed.  1870),  Gold  Elsie  (1868),  The  Countess 
Gisela  (1869),  The  Little  Moorland  I'rinccss  (1873),  and 
The  Second  Wife  (1874),  Wilhclmine  von  Hillern's  Only  a 
Girl,  or  a  Physician  for  the  Snnl  (1870);  llackl'andcr's 
Enchanting  and  Enchanted,  t>r  Fairy  Spells  (1871)  ;  Yolk- 
hausen's  Why  Did  he  not  Die?  (1871):  Von  Auer's  It  is 
the  Fashion  (1872) ;  and  Funny  Lewald's  Hulda,  or  the 
Deliverer  (1874). 

Wis'wall  (IcnABon),  b.  in  England  in  1638;  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  childhood;  studied  three  years  at  Har- 
vard, but  did  not  graduate  :  was  minister  of  Duxbury  from 
1678  until  his  death  :  was  many  years  a  prominent  instructor 
of  youth  ;  went  to  England  in  1689  as  agent  for  the  colony 
of  Plymouth,  and  labored  strenuously  to  prevent  the  an- 
nexation of  Plymouth  to  Massachusetts  Colony,  but  was 
defeated  by  Increase  Mather.  I),  at  Duxbury  July  23, 1710. 

Witch'craft.  The  mediaeval  belief  in  witches  and 
witchcraft  had  a  very  complex  origin.  Common  super- 
stition was  one  of  its  main  roots;  the  science  of  magic, 
transmitted  from  the  pagan  philosophy,  was  another,  etc. 
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Hut  it.-t  dcfmite  character  it  received  from  tlm  peculiar  de- 
velopment Ml'  III*-  duet  iin«'  r.f  Sal  an.  <'l"-e!v  cmi  n«-rtn|  \vith 

tioni  concerning  th.-  tir-r  origin  "1*  «-\  il,  i1. 

CMii-titiition    "t"    1'rec    will,    lip  Q06    heiwrrn 

K'xid  nnd  hud,  He.,  and  yet,  <m  the  other  liimd,  xinir.ihirl y 
independent  of  the  re-nit-  ol'  tin-  ••  -.peculation-,  tli.-i-,-  Krt'W 
up  during  the  M  id  die  A '.re*  ;i  \  iew  lu-'-nrdin^  to  w  hieh  the 
wo:- Id  \\  ,\-  suhjtvt  il -it  to  one  !£<»d,  hut  To  two  naiiieK  .  I • •  .d 
and  the  devil  ;  and  this  view  w.\t>  held  h\  eren  |OOd  Ohril 
tiun.  (>!'  four-e,  ihe  pious  and  devour  mini  had  no  donht 
a-  I'-  uhi"h  ol'  the.-*-  two  priiicr*  wn-  the  niiiriiti'-'.  hut  a-- 
little  did  he  doubt  that  it  wa-  po^ihle  for  him  and  for  any 
111:111  tn  uirlidraw  himself  t'rotn  the  mercy  niid  ju-iice  of 
(!o'i  and  sell  his  linm-trTa  I  w<*ul  to  the  devil.  iSy  this  gen- 
eral view  of  the  world  the  idea  of  wltohcrftfl  \v  a  -  fOTD 
a  supernatural  power  \;t  indict  disease-*  and  miseries  of  all 
kind*.  ii"i|iiired  hy  H  harirain  with  the  devil.  There  are, 
hoHe\er,  feature-  in  thN  curious  phenomenon  in  whir-li 
(he  pitman  element  t'.t r  c\eeeds  the  ('hri-Man.  Tli u -J.  1'or 
every  hundred  witches  there  was  only  one  wi/,ard,  and 

•  it  t! ne  hundred  witches  the  ninety  nine  were  old 

women.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  foet  cannot  be 
doubtful.  AVith  the  old  Certniinir  tribe-*,  and  generally 
with  all  barbark1  nations,  the  art  of  healing  wound-  and 
curing  diseases  was  entirely  entrusted  to  their  women.  An 
now  tin-;  art  wa-  nor  a "rot  rip  an  led  by  a  corresponding 
(•vience.  hut  rested  almost  exclusively  on  a  totally  blind 
tradition  with  respect  to  the  power  of  certain  herbs  and 
prner-T-i.  and  was  developed  by  an  equally  blind  personal 
experience,  something  mystical  became  attti'-hcd  to  it;  and 
it  was  quite  natural  that  with  old,  ugly  women,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  youiii;.  su fieri ri£,  ami  impatient  men,  this  mystical- 
ness  should  assume  the  a -pert  i.f  wickedness.  On  passing 
into  the  Christian  world  this  phenomenon  lopt  its  true  and 
nat  ura!  explanation,  and  rccei\  ed  nil  artificial  ami  fantastic 
coloring:  the  reduction  of  Eve  by  Satan  was  given  by  the 
theologians  as  the  reason  why  there  were  more  witches 
tli an  u  i/.ards,  hut  the  extensive  development  of  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  shows 
that  the  coloring  was  very  superficial. 

After  creeping  around  among  people  for  centuries  as  a 
dumb  superstition,  the  belief  in  witchcraft  finally  burst 
out,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  into  an  open  mania;  nnd  it 
was  no  doubt  the  papal  bulls  issued  in  its  behalf  which 
caused  this  dreadful  outbreak.  The  first  dates  from  1484 
and  was  issued  by  Innocent  VTIT.,  charging  the  inquisi- 
tors to  hunt  up  nnd  put  to  death  all  witches  and  other 
practisers  of  diabolical  arts.  It  was  specially  directed  to 
(iiMiuany,  and  here,  in  14HU,  Kramer  and  Sprenger  drew 
up  the  famous  Muf/itH  Miilrtinirnm  ("the  Witch-Hammer "), 
in  which  the  whole  doctrine  of  witchcraft  is  set  forth  in 
s\  -temntic  form,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  detection  nnd 
trial  of  the  crime.  Other  bulls  followed — in  1494  by  Alex- 
ander VI.,  in  1521  by  Leo  X.,  in  1522  by  Adrian  VI.,  etc. 
The  misery  caused  by  these  bulls  ie  indescribable.  In  the 
bishopric  of  Bamberg  600  persons  were  burned  or  hanged 
for  sorcery  in  the  course  of  four  years,  nnd  900  in  the 
hi-hopric  of  Wiirzburg.  In  Geneva  500  persons  were 
burned  in  four  months  in  1616,  and  1000  in  the  district  of 
Como  in  1524.  In  England  a  statute  of  Elizabeth  (1562) 
made  witchcraft  by  itself  n  capital  crime,  whether  it  had 
been  directed  to  the  injury  of  others  or  not ;  and  the  hold 
which  the  belief  had  taken  of  the  imagination  of  the 
nation  is  shown  by  Shakspeare's  Macbeth*  But  the  frenzy 
did  not  develop  fully  until  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  who 
himself  wrote  a  treatise  on  demonology,  while  Hopkins 
and  his  "  witch-finders  "  scoured  the  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  During  the  Long  Parliament  3000  persons 
are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  sorcery.  The 
colonists  of  New  England  were  also  staunch  enemies  of 
witches,  as  shown  by  the  Salem  tragedy  of  1691-92.  The 
first  to  oppose  these  dreadful  errors  were  Johann  Weier, 
with  his  I)?.  PHP  at  !<f  Ha  Mirmonum  (1563),  and  Friedrich  von 
Spri'.  with  his  Cttntifi  crhtu'iKttin  (1631),  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  publication  of  Balthasar  Becker's  ficznvbcrte 
\\'»'t  (l«01)  and  Christian  Thotnasius's  These*  de  Crimine 
Md'/iie  (1701)  that  the  dense  clouds  of  superstition,  malice, 
Ignorance,  and  wilful  lies  began  to  disappear.  In  England 
the  laws  against  witchcraft  were  repealed  in  1736,  and  the 
la<t  witch  was  officially  tried  and  executed  in  1793  in 
Posen.  (A  good  exposition  of  the  whole  matter  has  been 
given  by  W.G.Soldan  in  his  Qetehichte  der  Hejc?npror.c**et 
1843.)  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Witch'-Elm,  Wych-Elm,  or  Scotch  Elm,  the 

I'InttiH  ui"iit>ni'i.  a  large  fast-growing  European  elm,  much 
planted  for  ornament  and  affording  good  timber.  It  is 
very  hardy  in  this  country. 

Witch'-Hazel,  a  North  American  shrub,  quite  large, 
o-ipe'-ially  southward,  the  Ifamamclit  virginica  of  the  order 
Hainauielauca1.  Its  blossoms  appear  very  late  in  autumn, 
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DM  l!riii«h  Parliament. 

^W'th'amsville,  P-T-,  Union  tp.,  Clennont  eo.,  0.    P. 

Withdrawing  a  Juror,  in  law,  is  a  proceeding  on  the 
trial  of  a  cause  by  which  oni-of  the  j,,r, 
the  jury-box,  in  order  that  the  trial  may  tl,,,,  U 
and  at  the  same  time  the  isnucs  may  not  be  d< 
suiting  the  pluinlifl  or  ordering  a  verdi.-l  for  him 
case  may  be.     The  party  procuring  a  juror  to  be  withdrawn 
can  bnns;  the  same  cause  to  trial  at  a  subsequent  i 
paying  the  costs  of  the  former  term.     Recourse  U  generally 
had  to  this  method  when  by  means  of  some  unexpected 
event  or  some  mistake,  such  as  the  absence  of  an  important 
witness,  a  formal  defect  in  the  pleadings,  el 
parties  would  necessarily  fail  without  regard  to  the  real 
merits,  and  the  judge  suggests  or  consents  that  a  juror  r- 
withdrawn  without  any  decision  of  the  case.     The  procen 
itself,  which  has  come  down  from  an  early  day,  ii  suffi- 
ciently absurd.     It  having  been  arranged  between  the  court 
and  the  counsel  that  such  a  disposition  shall  be  nm.l.  -,t  il-. 
cause,  the  clerk  motions  a  juryman  to  step  aside  out  of  ihu 
jury-box.    This  being  done,  he  informs  the  court,  as  though 
the  fact  were  a  sudden  discovery  of  his  own,  that  there 
appear  to   be  only   eleven  jurymen   present.     The  court 
thereupon  orders  the  names  of  the  panel  to  be  called,  and 
as  only  eleven  answer,  it  announces  that  the  trial  must  be 
stopped.  JOH.M  NORTOX  PovERor. 

With'er  (OEonnr),  b.  at  Brentworth,  Hampshire.  Eng- 
land, June  11.  1588:  entered  Magdalen  College.  Oxford. 
1604;  was  called  home  "to  hold  the  plough"  without  a 
degree  1B07,  but  soon  proceeded  to  London  1608;  studied 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  printed  in  1613  a  volume  of  n 
satires  on  the  manners  of  the  time,  entitled  Aim-  • 
antl  Whipl,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  Marshals** 
prison  ;  published  many  political  and  devotional  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse ;  served  as  captain  of  horse  and  quarter- 
master-general of  a  regiment  in  the  expedition  sent  by 
Charles  I.  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters  1839;  sole)  his 
estate  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament  1812; 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major ;  was  commissioned 
by  the  Long  Parliament  a  justice  of  the  peace;  was  made 
by  Cromwell  "  major-general  of  all  the  horse  and  foot  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  ;"  profited  largely  by  the  connVation* 
of  royalist  estates,  but  had  to  surrender  his  acquisitions  at 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  imprisoned  three  years  in 
Newgate,  by  order  of  the  "  Convention  Parliament,"  on  the 
charge  (which  he  denied)  of  being  the  author  of  a  "scanda- 
lous and  seditious  libel;"  had  his  library  taken  from  him, 
and  passed  his  last  years  in  poverty.  D.  in  London  May 
2,  1667,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy  church.  His  nume- 
rous poems  were  long  forgotten,  but  have  recovered  popu- 
larity, and  been  frequently  reprinted  in  the  present  century. 

With'erite,  a  mineral  carbonate  of  baryta,  named  after 
its  discoverer,  Withering.  Crystallization  right  rhombic  ; 
almost  as  hard  as  fluor-spar ;  white,  sometimes  transparent  ; 
rare,  so  far  as  known,  in  America ;  one  locality  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. :  occurs  so  abundantly  at  Fallowfield,  Northumber- 
land, England,  as  to  be  mined  largely, and  sold  for  making 
plate  glass  and  for  chemical  uses.  Molecular  structure!  : 
• 
The  mineral,  (M^JJ  = 

Artificial  preparations, 


IUH.-I  Miunfon  .....  4.O. 


.(5;^)  =  4.21  6  «fcin*i«-.  i.jif). 
0«.4£,.2  H       =  4.557  (FUhol.  4.iST). 
HEXHT  WI-BTX. 

With'ers  (JosES  MITCHEM),  b.  In  Madison  co..  Vis., 
Jan.  12,  1814;  studied  at  Orcene  Academy,  HunHville; 
graduated  at  West  Point  183J  ;  became  second  lieutenant 
of  1st  Dragoons,  and  repaired  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  but  re- 
signed Dec.  5  of  the  same  year  ;  served  on  the  staffs  of  lien. 
B  S  Patterson  and  Gen.  Jessup.  commanding  the  Alabama 
volunteers  for  the  threatened  Creek  war  of  1836  ;  studie 
law  at  Tuscaloosa  ;  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Oov.  C.  C. 
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Clav:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1838:  settled  at  Mobile  as 
tewyar  and  eoinmiMion  merchant  is  11  :  was  elected  polonel 
of  Alabama  volunteer*  for  the  Mexican  war  1847,  but  IMS 

n>  rimrnt  was  not  accepted  for  active  service  :  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  1SJ5:  was  mayor  of  Mobile  1868-01;  en- 
te-e'l  the  Confedemte  service  as  colonel  of  the  »d  Alabama 
infmtry  •  became  brigadier-general  July,  1S81 ;  took  com- 
mand of  the  defences  of  Mobile ;  was  appointed  major-gen- 
crul  early  in  ISI>2:  had  command  of  a  division  at  Bhiloh 
Apt. 8. and  in  the  Western  army  organized  at  Tupelo  June, 
1882;  took  part  in  the  memorable  Kentucky  campaign; 
wudlitingnbbedal  the  battle  of  Stone  River  Dec. 31,  1802, 
and  afterward  commanded  a  department  with  head-quarters 
at  Montgomery.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  editor  of  tbe 
Mobile  fritm*. 

Withers  (ROBKKT  E.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Campbell  co.,  Va., 
Petit,  is.  1821  :  educated  at  a  private  academy  and  at  the 
I'uhcvsity  of  Virginia,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine 
1SII;  began  praeti'-e  at  Danville,  Va. ;  entered  the  Con- 
federate military  service  in  ISC, I  as  major;  was  speedily 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  18th  Virginia  regiment  :  Wai 
scverelv  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  near  Richmond 
1S02:  subsequently  commanded  the  military  post  at  Dan- 
ville: removed  to  Lynchburg  1806;  edited  the  Xeira  until 
|M',S;  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  gover- 
nor 1*11(1,  but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Gilbert  C.  Walker;  was 
eh. ..-en  Presidential  elector  at  large  1S72,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 1873,  and  soon  afterward  U.S.  Senator  for  the  term 
1875-81. 

With'erspoon  (Jonx),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tester,  Had- 
dingtonshiro  (East  Lothian),  Scotland,  Feb.  5,  1722,  and 
said  to  be  a  descendant  of  John  Knox  ;  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh;  was  licensed  to  preach  1743; 
was  parish  minister  of  lieith  in  the  W.  of  Scotland  1745- 
57;  joined  the  Pretender  with  a  corps  of  militia  at  Glas- 
gow: was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but 
released  after  two  weeks'  confinement  in  Donne  Castle; 
became  favorably  known  as  a  theologian  by  several  learned 
treatises;  was  pastor  of  the  Low  church  at  Paisley  from 
1757  until  1768,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Na^an 
Hall  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  was  inaugurated  Aug. 
17,  becoming  also  professor  of  divinity  there  and  pastor  of 
the  church;  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  his 
adopted  country,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political 
struggles  of  the  time;  was  in  1770,  the  college  being  for  a 
time  broken  up,  chosen  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  New  Jersey,  and  also  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  which  he  sat  "  in  full  clerical  dress  "  for  six 
years,  being  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  was  an 
active  worker  on  committees,  including  the  "secret  com- 
mittee:" was  the  author  of  several  of  the  state  papers  pro- 
mulgated by  Congress ;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  war, 
and  visited  the  camps  to  inquire  into  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  troops;  sent  his  only  son  to  war,  in  which 
he  became  a  major  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  German- 
town  ;  opposed  in  Congress  the  repeated  issues  of  paper 
currency,  and  showed  great  sagacity  in  anticipating  polit- 
ical contingencies;  gave  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  the  college,  of  which  he  greatly  raised  the  repu- 
tation and  improved  the  financial  condition;  visited  Eng- 
land in  1783,  and  again  in  1784,  to  collect  funds  for  the 
college,  with  but  slight  success,  the  war  being  too  recent; 
made  some  unfortunate  speculations  in  Vermont  lands; 
married  as  his  second  wife,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  (1791), 
a  young  lady  of  twenty-three,  and  resided  thenceforth  on 
a  farm  near  Princeton,  which  he  called  Tusculum,  and  was 
totally  blind  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  D.  at 
Tusculum  Nov.  15,  1794.  His  two  daughters  by  his  first 
marriage  married  respectively  Dr.  David  Ramsay  the  his- 
torian and  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  who  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His  Works 
were  collected  at  New  York  (4  vols.,  1800-01)  and  at  Edin- 
burgh (9  vols.,  1804),  edited  with  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  S.  S. 
Smith ;  they  comprise,  besides  academical  lectures  and 
eermons,  Eot&stfattical  Characteristics,  or  the  Arcanrt  of 
Church  Policy  (Glasgow,  1753),  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Justification  (Edinburgh,  175G),  A  Serious  Inquiry  into 
the  Xature  and  Effects  of  the  Stage  (Glasgow,  1757),  Essays 
on  Important  Subjects  (London,  3  vols.,  1764),  Considera- 
tions on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Legislative  Authority 
of  the  British  I'tirliameat  (Philadelphia,  1774),  An  Essay 
on  J/oH^y,  and  a  series  of  essays  on  social  and  literary 
topics  entitled  The  Druid  (1781).  A  Life  by  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green  is  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society  at  Newark.  His  colossal  statue  was  unveiled  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  1876.  POKIER  C.  BLISS. 

With'ington  (LEONARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
in  1789:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1814;  became  pastor 
of  the  First  church  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1816,  and  still 


fills  that  post  (1876),  a  colleague  having  been  appointed 
in  1858.  Author  of  The  I'lt/'ititn,  a  AWi'c*  of  AWf</«  (2 
vols..  IS.'ilil.  Xolomon'u  Sony  Trannlulud  and  Esplaiiml 
(1861),  and  other  works. 

Wit'ness  [Ang.-Sax.  witnessc"],  in  law,  is  a  person  who 
testifies  in  a  judicial  proceeding  as  to  the  existence  of  facts 
material  to  the  issue  which  is  to  be  decided.  In  the  dillerent 
forms  of  trial  known  to  the  American  and  English  law  his 
testimony  may  be  given  orally  in  open  court,  or  it  may  bo 
taken  before  some  officer,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  written 
deposition,  and  read  on  the  hearing.  The  common  law 
absolutely  prohibited  certain  classes  of  persons  from  being 
witnesses,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  impoitant : 
(1)  The  parties  in  all  civil  actions  and  the  accused  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions.  (2)  Persons  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  event  of  the  action  if  the  interest  was  in  favor  of  the 
party  by  whom  they  were  called  ;  other  kinds  of  interest, 
such  a.s  that  resulting  from  the  nearest  relationship  (except 
husband  and  wife)  or  friendship,  were  not  grounds  for  re- 
jection, and  only  affected  the  credibility  of  the  testimony. 
(3)  Husband  ami  wife  were  not  allowed  to  be  witnesses  for 
or  against  each  other  in  civil  suits,  nor  in  criminal  trials 
unless  the  prosecution  was  an  offence  committed  by  one 
against  the  other.  (4)  Persons  who  denied  the  existence 
of  (rod  or  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 
This  rule  was  based  upon  the  notion  that  for  such  dis- 
believers (in  oath  would  have  no  sanction.  '5)  Persons 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  infamous 
crime,  unless  their  capacity  had  been  restored  by  a  pardon. 
(6)  Idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  unable 
to  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  obligation  assumed  by 
them.  (7)  Children  so  young  or  uninstructed  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  The  application  of 
this  rule  necessarily  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  Some  of  these  rules  were  based  upon 
a  very  low  estimate  of  human  nature.  The  second,  con- 
cerning pecuniary  interest,  a-smned  that  every  one  would 
certainly  commit  perjury  if  the  truth  and  his  sligbti.-t 
pecuniary  interest  were  opposed.  The  legislatures  of  I'.'ng- 
land  and  of  the  various  States  of  the  U.  S.  have  at  length 
adopted  the  wiser  principle  that  every  possible  avenue  of 
the  truth,  consistent  with  public  morals  and  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life,  should  be  opened,  and  that  the  evidence 
of  all  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  especially 
of  those  whose  knowledge  is  the  most  immediate,  should  be 
weighed  rather  than  rejected.  As  a  result  of  this  theory, 
several  of  the  foregoing  rules  have  been  abrogated.  The 
initiative  in  the  reform  consisted  in  removing  all  restric- 
tions upon  third  persons  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  event 
of  the  action.  Statutes  to  this  effect  have  been  enacted  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  U.  S.  Legisla- 
tion soon  followed  permitting  the  parties  in  civil  suits  to 
be  witnesses  for  themselves  or  for  their  adversaries,  and 
husbands  and  wives  to  testify  for  and  against  each  other. 
The  latter  modification  of  the  common  law  is,  however, 
subject  to  certain  important  limitations.  Neither  party 
is  permitted  to  disclose  facts  and  circumstances  which 
eame  to  their  knowledge  through  the  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence of  the  marital  relation.  In  several  States  actions 
between  husband  and  wife  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adultery  are  wholly  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
enactment,  while  in  other  States  the  exclusion  extends 
only  to  evidence  upon  the  single  issue  of  the  adultery 
itself.  In  many  of  the  States  the  accused  parties  in 
criminal  trials  arc  permitted,  if  they  choose,  to  testify  on 
their  own  behalf.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  details 
of  this  legislation.  As  all  the  State  constitutions  protect 
parties  accused  of  crime  from  being  compelled  to  furnish 
evidence  against  themselves,  the  prisoners  can  never  be 
called  as  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  In  order  that  the 
statute  may  not  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  guaranty, 
a  provision  has  been  added  in  some  States  that  if  the 
prisoner  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  and  testify, 
this  fact  shall  not  raise  a  presumption  against  him,  and 
shall  not  be  animadverted  upon  by  the  court  or  the  prose- 
cution. It  has  been  universally  decided,  however,  that 
when  the  accused  does  become  a  witness,  he  may  be  cross- 
examined  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  witness  for  the 
defence.  The  religious  qualification  has  been  wholly  swept 
away  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States,  as  being  in- 
consistent with  our  policy  in  respect  to  the  separation 
between  the  state  and  religion.  The  other  common-law 
disqualifications,  being  based  upon  very  different  motives, 
have  been  retained.  Besides  the  rules  concerning  the 
witnesses  themselves,  there  are  others  touching  certain 
classes  of  facts  from  which  they  are  either  privileged  or 
prohibited  from  testifying:  (1)  No  one  can  be  compelled 
to  state  matters  which  would  tend  to  criminate  himself 
or  render  him  liable  to  a  penalty.  This  is  a  personal  priv- 
ilege of  the  witness,  which  he  must  assert  on  his  own 
behalf  or  may  waive.  (2)  An  attorney  or  counsellor  will 
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not  be  suffered  to  disclose  facts  communicated  by  or 
learned  from  a  client  in  the  confidence  <•!  a  Im.-incss  rela- 
i,,,,,  :,  inallv  existing  between  them.  (.'!)  This  rule,  which 
the  common  law  admitted  only  in  the  case  of  lawyer.',  l,a- 
bcen  ([iiite  generally  extended  by  statute  to  phy.-iciaiis 
and  to  clergymen,  who  are  forbidden  to  disclose  facts  dis- 
oovered  concerning  their  p»H*Bt»  or  their  penltonti  through 
."in*  of  their  professional  relations.  At  the  common 
Ian  everj  witness  was  compelled  to  give  bin  evidence, 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath  administered  upon  the  liiblo 
or  the  holy  Gospels.  This  primitive  rule  has  been  modified 

l>v  i lerii  legislation.     In  the  U.  S.  the  statutes  generally 

admit  two  forms  of  the  oath — one  bymcans  of  the  Bible  or 
the  (iospels,  the  other  by  the  uplifted  hand — but  in  both 
method-  the  formula  of  the  oath  itself  is  the  same,  a  direct 
i I  being  made  to  God.  If  a  proposed  witness  asserts 
t!i:ii  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  the  use  of  an 
o .,t':i,  lie  is  then  permitted  to  affirm— that  is,  he  solemnly 
and  sincerely  declares  and  affirms  that  he  will  tell  the 
truth,  etc.,  thi!  sanction  presented  to  his  mind  being  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  perjury.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEUOV. 

\\  il'-mi,  tp.,  Pope  co.,  Ark.     P.  332. 

Witt,  de.     Sec  On  WITT. 

Wittckind,  or  Widukind,  in  the  wars  between  the 
Saxons  and  Charlemagne  the  leader  of  the  Westphalian 
S.ixons,  as  Albion  was  of  the  Kastphalians.  When  most 
of  the  Saxon  cdiiefs  submitted  to  Charlemagne  at  the  Diet 
of  l'iidei-l,,,rn  (777),  Wittekind  fled  to  (iotfred,  king  of 
Jutland,  and  with  aid  from  him  he  returned  in  778,  while 
Charlemagne  was  in  Spain,  and  renewed  the  war  in  the 
Ithiue  countries.  ])ut  Charlemagne  hastened  back  to  Ger- 
many, mill  Wittekind  was  once  more  compelled  to  flee  to 
Jutland.  In  782,  however,  he  again  returned,  and  anni- 
hilated a  Frnnkish  army  at  Suntelberg  on  the  Weser. 
Charlemagne  took  a  cruel  revenge  by  massacring  4500 
Saxons  at  Verden  on  the  Aller,  but  this  cruelty  occasioned 
a  L'cneval  rising  of  the  Saxons  under  Wittekind  and  Al- 
bion. They  were  defeated,  however,  at  Detmold  and  on 
the  llase,  and  the  two  chiefs  fled  to  Holstein.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  next  year  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
the  emperor  and  his  two  great  antagonists;  they  repaired 
to  his  camp  at  Attigny  in  Champagne,  and  were  baptized, 
after  which  event  they  are  not  mentioned  in  history,  though 
legend  still  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  very  busy  with 
them.  In  l.'!77  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  raised  a  monument 
to  Wittekind  in  the  parish  church  of  Enger,  where  he  is 
said  to  lie  buried.  In  1812  another  monument  was  raised 
to  him  in  Minden,  Westphalia. 

Wit'tenberg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  famous  as  the  place 
where  the  Reformation  began.  The  houses  of  Luther, 
Mclauehthon,  and  Lucas  Cranach  are  still  shown,  also  the 
spot,  outside  the  Elster  gate,  where  the  papal  bull  was 
burned.  In  the  Schlosskirohe  Luther  and  Melanchthon  are 
buried.  The  university,  once  so  famous,  was  incorporated 
with  that  of  Halle  in  1817.  Breweries,  distilleries,  and 
tanneries  are  in  operation,  and  woollen  and  linen  goods 
manufactured.  P.  11,934. 

Wittenberg,  p.-v.,  Brazeau  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Mo.    P.  116. 

Wittcnburg's,  tp.,  Alexander  co.,  N.  C.     P.  848. 

Witts'burg,  p.-v.,  Smith  tp.,  cap.  of  Cross  co.,  Ark. 
P.  113. 

Witt'stock,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Dosse,  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.  P.  6947. 

Woad  [Lat.  Itntis  tinctoria ;  Ang.-Sax.  viand;  Fr. 
guttle  or  prulel ;  Ger.  Wnid],  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant, 
indigenous  in  Europe,  which  has  been  employed  from  the 
times  of  the  Romans  for  dyeing  blue.  It  is  cultivated  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  leaves  possess  a  pungent  odor 
and  an  acrid  taste.  These  are  either  simply  dried  and 
sent  to  market,  or  are  made  into  a  paste  by  grinding, 
which  is  then  prepared  into  balls  and  allowed  to  undergo 
fermentation,  after  which  it  is  dried.  Woad  does  not  ap- 
pear to  contain  either  indigo-white  or  indigo-blue  (see 
INDIGO),  its  coloring  qualities  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  body  termed  intlican  (CnHsiNOn),  which  is  converted 
into  indigo-blue  and  indiglimine  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids.  At  present  it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  reduction  of 
indigo  in  the  "woad-vats,"  but  is  seldom  employed  by 
itself  for  dyeing  purposes.  J.  P.  BATTEUSHAI.L. 

Wo'burn,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co..  Mass.,  on  Bos- 
ton Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R.,  10  miles  from  Boston,  was 
founded  in  1640 ;  has  an  area  of  7750  acres  ;  pop.  about 
10,000.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  a  tannery  having  been  established  here  as  early  as 
1673.  There  is  also  a  gaslight  company,  iron  foundry, 
chemical  works,  glue-factory,  and  the  trades  usual  in  a 
busy  New  England  town.  There  are  1  national  and  2  sav- 
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ings  banks,  a  public  library,  3  poM-officei,  J  weekly  newi 
1  1  churches,  an  academy,  and  ::.,  ,,,,l,li,:  '»chool. 
Bora  I  und,  a  small  lake  in  the  S.  part  of  tlio  i 
Idles  pure  water  from  a  reservoir  situated  on  II.,,,,  I 
Mountain.  gmil)?  »  head  of  U'7  feet  in  n 
town,  and  ample  pressure  for  fire  nnd  dom,  -tic  i.urnowi  to 
all  parts  of  the  municipality.     The  Centre  and  N  VlUutl 
are  connected  by  a  horse  railroad  '1  mil,  ,  ,„  length      \V,, 
burn  has  an  excellent  fire  department,  a  military  company 

pVfhv.044  £cll<""'  °"11"1  Anuy-  Bnd  "ih"  £oZS2 

P.  m  1870  was  8560.    JORX  L.  PAHKEH.  I-:,,.  •  •.!,.,  „>•,,.-• 

Wod'row  (RonKRT).  b.  at  Olugow,  S.-,,tl:,,,d.  in  i«7j; 
educated  at  Glasgow  University,  where  he  became  librarian, 
and  became  in  17():i  minister  of  Ka,two,,d,  Perth.bire,  where 
he  ,1.  Mar.  ->\.  17:11.     Author  of  a  Hi.tory  „/  <h, 
inyn  of  the  Church  nj   .V,  „,/„„,/  ,  ,„,,„„  ,„  lltf 

ButMfa  (Edinburgh,  2  vol».,  1721-22),  Lim  ,,f  th,  It,. 
form**  and  m.j,i  Em;,i,,,t  Mim.,rr,  nf  the  r/,u,,/.  . 
land  (Glasgow,  3  Toll.,  1834-44),  and    ' 
riuli  fi,r  a  Hittory  of  I!,  ,„„;/.„/,/,    / 
in,/  It,   Xrotrh   )l,,n»t,;;  ,,„,/  r/,,,,1,,,,,. 
both  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Irishman  for  the  Maitlund  club. 
Many  of  his  MSS.  are  preserved  in  the  Advocate*'  Library. 
"  Wodrow  Society"  was  formed  at  Edinburgh  in  I 
the  publication  of  the  early  writer*  of  the  Reformed  I  b,,r,  h 
of  Scotland,  and  has  published  24  volumes,  of  »l 
earliest  consisted   of  Wodrow's   Ct.rrenmndcntt  (S  roll 
1842-43),  edited  by  Rev.  Thoma»  McCrie. 

Wof  ford  College,  named  for  ReT.  Benjamin  Wof- 
ford,  who  gave  $100,000  "  for  the  purpose  of  e*tabli-l,ing 
and  endowing  a  college  for  literary,  clatnical,  and  * 
education,  to  he  located  in  his  native  district,  SparUnburg, 
and  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  hit  native 
State,  South  Carolina."  The  college  was  chartered  by  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  Dee.  18,  1851,  and  the  board 
of  trustees  held  their  first  meeting  to  organize  under  it  at 
Newbury  Court-house  Nor.  24,  1853,  when  they  elected  • 
president  and  four  professors,  who  opened  the  institution 
for  regular  scholastic  exercises  Aug.  1,  1854.  An  ample 
curriculum  of  studies  was  prescribed,  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus  were  provided  sufficient  for  an  extended 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  mineralogical  and  geological 
cabinet,  originally  selected  with  care,  has  grown  in  interest 
and  importance  by  contributions  made  to  it  from  year  to 
year.  The  college  library  received  at  first  valuable  dona- 
tions from  sundry  benevolent  friends  of  literature,  and 
with  the  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  both  by 
donations  and  purchase,  has  grown  to  respectability  and 
importance.  The  two  literary  societies  —  viz.  the  Calhoun 
and  the  Preston,  the  first  organized  Oct.  1,  1854,  and  the 
second  Oct.  16,  1858,  named  respectively  for  the  late  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  late  Hon.  William  C.  Preston  — 
are  uncommonly  well  conducted  to  secure  the  laudable  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  instituted.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents has  regularly  increased,  and  now  amounts  in  all  de- 
partments to  about  160.  The  buildings  were  completed 
Jan.  1,  1855,  and  consist  of  a  large  and  elegant  college 
edifice,  a  president's  house,  and  houses  for  four  professor*. 
They  stand  on  a  beautiful  and  liberal  campus,  enclosing 
about  60  acres,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Spartanburg.  The  endowment  of  the  college,  originally 
comfortable,  was  almost  entirely  lost  by  the  war,  but  the 
trustees  and  alumni  society  are  making  vigorous  effort*  to 
restore  it,  and  are  devising  liberal  things  for  the  future 
welfare  and  success  of  the  institution.  The  college  is 
easily  accessible  by  railroad  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Woh'ler  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Eschersberg,  near  Frank- 
fort, July  31,  1800;  studied  medicine  and  natural  history, 
especially  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  at  the  universities 
of  Marburg  and  Heidelberg  1819-23,  then  in  Stockholm 
under  Bcrzelius,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Technical  Institute  of  Berlin  in  1825,  at 
the  Technical  Institute  of  Casscl  in  1831,  and  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  1836.  His  principal  work  is 
Grundri*,  tier  Ckemie  (2  vols.,  1831-40),  which  has  been 
ofte 


do 

besides  numerous   papers 

Annnlen,   and   translations    of    Berzelius  s   Lehrbvck 

Chemie  (4  vols.)  and  Jahrefberichte. 

Woide  (CHARLES  GODFREY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  b. 
in  Poland  (or  Holland)  in  1725:  educated  at  German  ui 
versities  ;  became  a  Socinian  minister  ;  settled  in  EngU 
as  preacher  at  the  German  chapel  royal,  St.  James,  1770  : 
was  subsequently  reader  and  chaplain  at  the  Savoy;  be- 
came assistant  librarian  at  the  British  Museum  1,82,  and 
cultivated  the  less-known  Oriental  languages._ 
don.   He  edited  La  Croze's  Coptic  Lexicon  (17<5),  Scholt 
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WOLCOT— WOLF. 


_.,,rri(in  Grammar  (1778),  and  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  fac-simile  (f.ilio.  I7sili. 

Wol'cot,  or  Wolcott  (.IOIIN-),  M.  I).,  better  known  as 
PPTER  PINDAR,  b.  at  Dodbrookc,  Dcvnnshirc,  England,  in 
1738  •  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  his  ancle, 
a  physician  and  apothecary  at  Fuwey.  Cornwall,  who  ultl- 
mutely  left  him  a  considerable  property  :  accompanied  Sir 
Willi-im  Trelawiicy,  governor  of  Jamaica,  to  that  island  as 
his  phyician  1707;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  obUlM  1  a  curacy  in  Jamaica  1768,  but  soon  returned 
to  England  on  the  death  of  his  patron  ;  spent  twelve  years 
at  Truro,  Hclstnn,  and  other  towns  in  Cornwall  as  a  physi- 
cian,-  discovered  the  merits  of  the  obscure  painter  Opie, 
with  whom  he  went  to  London  1780;  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  poetical  productions,  mostly  satirical, 
which  Involved  him  in  many  quarrels,  one  of  which, 
with  (iiiVunl,  lei  to  a  personal  encounter  in  which  he 
w;i-  worsted.  His  attacks  upon  the  king  were  so  effective 
that  at  one  time  the  ministry  purchased  his  silence  by  the 
payment  of  .£300  per  annum.  In  his  later  years  ho  became 
totally  blind.  I),  at  Homers  Town,  London,  Jan.  13,  1819. 
His  separate  publications  were  above  70  in  number,  but 
few  of  them  arc  now  read.  Several  editions  of  his  collected 
Works  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  the  last  in  5  vols.  (1816). 

Wolcott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  New  Haven  CO.,  Conn.    P.  491. 

Wolcott,  p.-v.,  Princeton  tp.,  White  CO.,  Ind.     P.  109. 

Wolcott,  p.-v.,  Scott  co.,  la. 

Wolcott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayno  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v. 
658  ;  of  tp.  3223. 

Wolcott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.     P.  1132. 

Wolcott  (OLIVER),  LL.D.,  son  of  Gov.  Roger,  b.  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  1720;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1747;  served  as  a  captain  of  New  York  volunteers  on  the 
Canada  frontier  1748;  studied  medicine,  but  never  prac- 
tised; was  elected  sheriff  of  Litchfield  co.  1751 ;  became  a 
judge  of  common  pleas  and  of  probate;  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  1774-86;  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  northern  department  1775;  was  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress  Jan.,  1776  ;  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence ;  commanded  as  major-general  the 
fourteen  Connecticut  regiments  raised  for  the  protection 
of  New  York ;  joined  Gen.  Gates  with  several  hundred 
volunteers,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
where  he  gained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the 
regular  army;  served  alternately  in  Congress,  in  the 
army,  or  on  commissions  throughout  the  war;  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Connecticut  1786-90,  and  governor 
1790-97.  D.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Des.  1,  1797. 

Wolcott  (OLIVER),  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  11, 1700;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1778;  served  as  a  volunteer  to  repel  the  British  attack  on 
Danbury  1777,  as  volunteer  aide  to  his  father  1779,  and  as 
an  officer  in  the  commissary  department  1780-81 :  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1781;  was  employed  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  State  government,  and  subsequently  (1784)  as 
a  commissioner  to  settle  its  accounts  with  the  U.  S. ;  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  "  Hartford  wits ;"  was  comptroller 
of  public  accounts  of  the  U.  S.  1788-89,  auditor  of  U.  S. 
treasury  1789-91,  comptroller  1791-95,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  1795-1800,  and  judge  of  U.  S.  circuit  court  1801- 
02;  removed  to  New  York  City  1802;  was  a  merchant 
there  until  1812;  took  part  with  his  brother  Frederick  in 
founding  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  at  Wol- 
cottville, near  Litchfield;  was  president  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  1817,  and  governor  1818-27,  after 
which  he  resided  in  New  York,  where  he  d.  June  1,  1833. 

Wolcott  (ROGER),  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1679; 
was  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic,  and  never  attended  a  school, 
but  acquired  a  good  education  by  private  study ;  was  com- 
missary in  the  expedition  of  1711  against  Canada;  served 
as  an  officer  in  subsequent  wars  with  France,  and  was 
major-general  and  second  in  command  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburgl745;  was  successively  a  member  of  the  assembly 
and  of  the  executive  council,  judge  of  the  county  court, 
deputy  governor,  chief  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  was 
governor  of  the  colony  1751-54.  D.  at  East  Windsor  May 
17,  1767.  He  published  a  volume  of  Poetical  Meditations 
(New  London,  1725),  and  a  pamphlet  on  church  gov- 
ernment (Boston,  1761),  and  left  a  MS.  poem  of  1500 
lines  entitled  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Wintkrop,  Esq.,  in  the  Court  of  Kiny  Charles  the 
Second,  Anno  Dom.  1663,  when  he  obtained  a  Charter  for  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  which  contains  a  detailed  account  of 
the  Pequot  war.  It  was  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (1st  series,  vol.  iv.). 

Wol'cottville,  p.-v.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn. 

Wolcottville,  p.-v.,  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  and  Canada  Southern  R.  Rs.,  has  2 


churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and 
several  manufactories.     P.  80. 

JAMES  R.  KIIKNBOTTOM,  En.  "REGISTER." 

Wolcottville,  v.,  Orange  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.     P.  80. 

Wolei,  or  Olci,  is  the  papyrus  of  India.  It  is  the 
palm-leaf,  the  ancient  paper  of  Hindoos.  It  is  written  on 
with  a  sharp  iron  style.  After  the  writing,  lamp-black  or 
any  other  dark  pigment  is  rubbed  into  the  leaves.  The 
most  ancient  documents  of  Hindoos  which  are  neither  upon 
rocks  or  metals  arc  written  on  these  leaves,  which  seem  to 
defy  the  ravages  of  time.  The  writer  has  seen  some  which 
are  at  least  eight  centuries  old,  which,  as  far  as  tbe  leaves 
are  concerned,  are  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  turned  out  yes- 
terday. The  leaves  are  cut  in  long  narrow  slips.  Yellow 
at  first,  by  age  they  become  brown.  Holes  are  bored  in 
them,  and  the  leaf-books  are  attar-hod  and  bound  together 
by  strings  passing  through  these  holes.  The  books  were 
called  nine  centuries  ago  by  the  poetess  Auveyar,  the  iiitt- 
olei  ("long  leaves").  Some  of  them  are  curiously  orna- 
mented. R.  C.  CALDWELL. 

Wolf  [Ger.  Woff],  the  common  name  for  those  wild 
species  of  the  family  Canidiw  and  genus  f.Vni/xthat  most  re- 
semble the  dog,  and  which  agree  with  the  ordinary  types 
of  that  animal  in  the  possession  of  circular  pupils  to  the 
eyes  and  a  moderate  bushy  tail.  The  species  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  typical  representatives  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  southward  to  India;  but 
allied  species,  which  arc  properly  called  wolves,  although 
more  generally  designated  as  wild-dogs  or  foxes,  are  also 
found  in  Africa,  South  America,  and  Australia.  They  agree 
essentially  in  their  habits  with  the  dogs,  and  hunt  their  prey 
either  by  surprising  or  running  it  down.  At  some  seasons 
of  the  year  they  live,  to  some  degree,  in  solitude,  although 
they  often  associate  in  packs;  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  winter,  when  they  combine  in  the  pursuit  of 
game  and  other  objects  of  prey.  In  America  there  are 
two  well-marked  species:  (1)  the  largo  common  wolf 
(Catns  Input),  identical  with  the  wolf  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Aeia,  and  (2)  the  small  prairie  wolf  (Ani?«  ttt- 
trann],  occurring  on  the  plains  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories.  (1)  The  former  has  an  average  length  of  about 
four  feet,  with  a  tail  of  seventeen  to  twenty  inches ;  its 
color  is  generally  grizzly-gray  above,  but  is  quite  variable, 
sometimes  being  black  and  sometimes  white,  and  with  va- 
rious gradations  between  the  two.  These  variations  were 
formerly  supposed  to  indicate  specific  differences,  but  as  they 
are  found  in  cubs  of  the  same  litter,  they  are  now  recog- 
nized as  being  not  even  of  sub-specific  or  varietal  import- 
ance. (2)  The  prairie  wolf — or,  as  it  is  perhaps  more  gen- 
erally known,  coi/nte — is  about  three  feet  or  somewhat 
longer,  and  has  a  tail  about  sixteen  inches  in  length.  Its 
color,  as  in  the  wolf,  is  generally  gray,  but  is  subject  to 
much  less  variation  than  in  the  former  species.  It  is  found 
more  generally  on  the  plains  of  the  great  West  and  in  the 
hydrographical  basins  of  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchewan 
rivers,  and  extends  southward  into  Mexico.  It  is  quite 
prolific,  sometimes  having  as  many  as  ten  in  a  litter.  It 
fives  mostly  in  burrows.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Wolf,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  819. 

Wolf  (FRIEDRICH  AUGUST),  b.  at  Haynrode,  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,  Feb.  15,  1759;  studied  classical  liter- 
ature and  language  at  Gottingcn ;  became  teacher  at  the 
seminary  of  Ilfeld  in  1779,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  of 
Osterode  in  1782,  professor  of  philosophy  and  pedagogics 
at  Hallo  in  1783 ;  removed  to  Berlin  in  1807,  where  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  university. 
D.  at  Alarseilles  Aug.  8, 1824,  during  a  journey  in  Southern 
Franco  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  lecturer,  and  also  a  very  prolific  writer  on 
philological  and  pedagogical  subjects.  His  critical  edi- 
tions, with  notes  and  introductions,  gave  the  final  decision 
on  many  points  of  long  debate  and  great  uncertainty  :  and 
his  Prolegomena  ad  Homerunt,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  not  the  work  of  any  single 
man,  but  a  compilation  or  combination  of  various  rhap- 
sodies, made  a  sensation  all  over  Europe,  and  started  a 
multitude  of  new  researches  of  the  greatest  critical  and 
antiquarian  interest.  His  biography  has  been  written  by 
Hanhart  (1825),  Kiirte  (1833),  Schulz  (1836),  by  Gottholdt 
(1843),  and  by  Arnoldt  (2  vols.,  1861). 

Wolf  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Allen  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  12,  1777,  of  German  stock;  was  well  educated:  be- 
came a  lawyer,  postmaster  of  Easton,  Pa.,  a  clerk  of  the 
orphans' court;  was  in  Congress  1824-29;  was  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  1829-35,  and  was  the  proposer  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  public-school  system  ; 
first  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  1836-38,  and  then 
became  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  D.  at  Phila- 
delphia Mar.  11,  1840. 


WOLF  CREEK— WOLF-FISH. 
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Wolf  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  555. 

Wolf  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  .Monroe  co.,  West  Va.  P. 
1424. 

Woir-Dog,  a  large  variety  of  the  domestic  dog,  allied 
to  the  shepherd's  do',-,  now  found  almo-t  exclusively  in 
Spain,  though  formerly  common  in  Ircliindaiid  Scandinavia. 

Wolfe,  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  is  trav- 
ersed hv  'he  Hi  er  St.  Francis.  It  contains  extensive  forests 
and  lias  much  mineral  wealth.  Cup.  South  Hum.  P.  8823. 

Wolfe,  county  of  K.  Kentucky,  lying  on  N.  fork  of 
Kentucky  River,  and  draincil  by  its  affluent.  Red  River; 
surface  hilly  ami  broken,  soil  moderately  fertile  in  |>arts. 
Sheep  and  swine  are  tile  duet'  live  Flo, -k.  Staples,  Indian 
corn  and  oats.  Cap.  Campion.  Area,  1 70  sq.  in.  P.  3GU3. 

Wolfe  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dee.  14,  17'JI  ; 
studied  at  Winchester  School  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Isll:  was  a  tutor  there  1815-56;  t<iok  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  1817,  and  became  curate  of  the  par- 
ish of  Donou^hmorc,  Ireland.  After  a  visit  to  the  S.  of 
France,  he  d.  of  consumption  at  the  Cove  of  Cork  (now 
n-town)  Feb.  21,  1823.  His  poetical  llrmnhin,  with  a 
llrii-f  Mi'inoir  i'f  hit  Life  (1825;  8th  cd.  1840),  were  pub- 
lished bv  Archdeacon  John  A.  Kussell.  His  Ode  on  the 
llmtli  ../'  .Sir  Jnhn  Mimre  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  poetical  compositions. 

Wolfe  (JAMES),  b.  at  Wcsterham.  Kent.  England,  Jan. 
l.r>,  1726,  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Edward  Wolfe:  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  at  an  early  age ;  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontcnoy.  Falkirk,  and  Culloden  ; 
distinguished  himself  at  I, ale-Id  1747,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Alae-trieht  17  IS;  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  174!!-.')  I  :  was  quartermaster  general  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Rochefort  17;")",  and  brigadier-general  in 
that  against  Louiohurg,  Cape  lireton,  1758  ;  was  appointed 
by  Pitt  major-general,  and  placed  in  command  of  an  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Canada  1759;  arrived  with  81)00 
men  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  June;  was  repulsed  by  Mont- 
calm  in  a  first  attack,  July  .31,  and  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory  in  the  buttle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  Sept.  13, 
1 7 .V.I.  He  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  and  monuments  to 
his  memory  have  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
at  Quebec.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Robert  Wright 
(London,  1864). 

Wolfe'borongh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
North  C'onway  division  of  Eastern  R.  R.,  and  on  the  N.  E. 
shore  of  Lake  Winnipiscogee,  has  excellent  schools,  3  banks. 
1  newspaper,  1  woollen  and  1  shoe  factory,  2  tanneries,  and 
several  lumber-mills.  It  is  much  frequented  during  the 
summer.  P.  1995.  C.  II.  POTTER,  ED.  "STATK  NEWS." 

Wolfe  Island,  an  island  tp.  and  p.-v.  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Ontario,  directly  opposite  Kingston,  Canada,  and 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.  It  belongs  to  Frontenac  co.,  Ontario, 
is  about  18  miles  long,  and  has  a  lighthouse.  P.  of  tp.  2737. 

Wolfenbiittel,  town  of  Germany,  in  Brunswick,  on 
the  Ocker,  has  an  excellent  library  of  220,000  volumes,  of 
which  Lcssing  was  librarian  for  some  time,  several  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  manufactures  of  lacquered  and  japan- 
ned wares,  paper-hangings,  leather,  and  tobacco.  P.  10,457. 

Wolff  (ALBERT),  b.  at  Neu-Strelitz,  Mecklenburg,  Nov. 
14,  1814;  studied  sculpture  under  Rauch,  afterward  in 
Rome,  and  was  made  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Berlin  1866.  lie  is  especially  celebrated  for  his 
equestrian  statues,  of  which  he  produced  a  great  number — - 
Frederick  William  III.  in  Berlin,  Frederick  William  IV. 
in  Kiinigsberg,  Ernst  August  in  Hanover,  Frederick 
Francis  I.  in  Ludwigslust,  etc. 

Wolff  (EMIL),  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  2,  1802;  studied  sculp- 
ture under  Gottfried  Schadow,  and  went  in  1823  to  Rome, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  treats  mostly  mythological 
subjects.  Many  of  his  works  have  gone  to  England  and 
Russia.  His  Fieher-Soy  (1833)  became  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many. 

Wolff  (.TOSF.PH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Weilersboch,  near 
Bamberg,  Germany,  in  1795,  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  ;  stud- 
ied at  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Weimar;  was  baptized  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Prague  1812  ;  completed  his 
education  at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  of  Tubingen, 
devoting  himself  to  Oriental  languages  ;  spent  a  year  in  the 
family  of  Count  Stolberg  at  Frankfort;  went  to  Rome  in 
1816;  was  presented  by  Niebuhr  to  Pope  Pius  VII. ;  ad- 
mitted as  a  student  into  the  Roman  College,  and  afterward 
into  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  from  which,  however, 
ho  was  expelled  in  1818  for  heretical  opinions;  spent  some 
months  in  the  Redemptorist  monastery  of  Va!  Painte, 
Switzerland;  wentto  London  1S19;  united  with  the  Church 
of  England  ;  spent  two  years  at  Cambridge,  studying  Ori- 
ental languages  under  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  and  enjoying  the 
intimacy  of  the  celebrated  Evangelical  theologian,  Prof. 
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spent  some  time  in  Aliywinia.  where  he  learned  the  Am' 
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made  a  second  journey  to  Bokhara  in  I  set,  Rt  the  instanc 
ot  the  British  government,  to  attempt  the  releaM  or  learn 
the  fate  of  Col.  Stoddard  and  Capt.  Conolly;  wu  hinoelf 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Persian  ambassador;  returned  to  Eng- 
land 1845,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  u  pari.h 
priest  at  Isle  Brewers,  Somersetshire.  His  wife  dying  In 
1859,  he  married  a  second  time  May,  1881,  and  d.  at  Me 
Brewers  May  2,  1862.  He  published,  among  other  work., 
Retearchc*  and  Minrianary  I.abun  among  Jnr,  .turf  Mo. 
hammedani  (Malta,  1835),  Journal  uf  MMinuiry  . 
(1839),  A  Narrative  of  <,  Minion  to  Bokhara  (2  voU.,  IfMi), 
and  an  autobiography  entitled  Trarelt  and  Adrenlurn  etc 
(2  vols.,  1860).  PouTKu  c.  Buss. 

Wolff  (WiLHELM),  b.  at  FchrbelHn,  Prussian  pn.tinec 
of  Brandenburg  ;  was  educated  in  the  royal  iron-foundry 
at  Berlin  ;  worked  afterward  in  the  Soyer  foundry  in  Parti 
and  in  the  Stiglmayr  foundry  in  Munich,  but  devoted  him- 
self more  and  more  exclusively  to  purely  artistic  pursuit*, 
and  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  sculptor  of  aniinalt. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  groups  are  —  A  Iln/nl.1  mtarkrd 
by  Greyhound*,  The  Lion  unit  the  Srrprvl,  .1  //,. 
playing  tcith  1'anthen,  The  Lion'i  Itidr,  after  Frciligrath't 
poem. 

Wolffian  Bodies,  two  foetal  organs  in  man  and  other 
animals  which  precede  the  development  of  the  urinary  and 
internal  generative  apparatus,  and  supposed  to  have  a 
connection  with  their  appearance,  though  how  is  as  yet 
undetermined.  In  the  human  fretus  the  Wolffian  bodiel 
appear  almost  as  soon  as  the  embryo  takes  shape,  and  at 
the  end  of  one  month  of  gestation  are  well-developed,  sym- 
metrical organs.  They  are  larger  than  either  the  liver  or 
intestine,  these  three  viscera  being  the  only  ones  formed  at 
that  early  period.  The  Wolffian  body,  then  at  the  height 
of  its  growth,  is  kidney-shaped,  and  has  an  internal  struc- 
ture resembling  that  of  the  kidney.  From  the  first  to  the 
second  month  it  fails  to  grow  proportionately  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  foetal  body,  and  hence  is  soon  relatively 
smaller  than  before,  and  smaller  than  the  other  organs 
which  are  appearing.  Back  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  the  kid- 
neys have  appeared,  and  in  front  oval  symmetrical  bodies 
have  sprung  up  which  become  the  testes  of  the  male  or  the 
ovaries  in  the  female.  These  new  bodies  grow  rapidly,  and 
the  Wolffian  bodies  waste,  are  scarcely  noticeable  after  the 
second  month,  and  unrecognizable  at  later  periods  of  intra- 
uterine  or  foetal  existence. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BV  WILLABD  PARKER. 

Wolf-Fish,  a  name  given  to  the  fishes  of  the  family 
Anarrhichid®  and  genus  Anarrhicai  on  account  of  their 
fierce  aspect  and  large  canine  teeth.     They  are  elongated, 
but  stout  fishes,  closely  related  to  the  blennies,  with  which 
they  have  been,  by  most  authors,  associated  as  members 
of  the  same  family.     The  scales  are  rudimentary  ;  the  head 
has  a  steep  profile;  the  mouth  is  widely  cleft;  the  jawi 
armed  with  strong  conical  teeth  in  and  toward  the  front, 
and  with  molars  in  two  rows  on  the  palate  and  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw;  the  dorsal  fin  is  long  and  sustained  by  flexible 
spines  ;  the  anal  fin  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  dorsal, 
and  opposite  the  posterior  half  of  that  fin;  the  caudal  in 
distinct  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  rounded  behind  ; 
the  pectorals  are  large;  the  ventrals  absent.     The  species 
are  peculiar  to  the  northern  seas.     The  best-marked,  and 
possibly  the  only  ones,  are  the  Anarrhita,  /.//,«.,  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Anarrhirai  dealt 
lain,  of  Greenland.     On  the  American  coast  the  wolf-1 
is  found  as  far  southward  as  Cape  Cod,  and  Mil 
even  beyond,  but  becomes  rarer  toward  its  southern  In 
It  is  a  very  ravenous  and  ferocious  fish,  and  with  its  po» 
erful  jaws  can  inflict  a  severe  wound  even  on  man.     i 
though  repulsive  in  its  appearance,  and  rarely  if  ever  e 
on  the  American  coast,  it  is  regarded  as  palatable  f< 
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different  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  even  praised  by  many  on 
account  of  its  positive  excellence.  The  skin  is  in  some 
places  taken  oft  and  used  for  bags  and  pockets.  The 
species  occasionally  attains  a  length  of  six  or  seven  feet 
and  even  more,  although  specimens  of  such  a  size  arc  rare 
It  mostly  lives  in  deep  water,  but  approaches  the  shore  tc 
deposit  its  spawn  in  Alay  and  June.  This  species  is  alsc 
called  in  various  places  sea-wolf  and  catfish,  imd  in  th< 
Orknev  Islands  swine-fish,  on  account  of  the  movement! 
of  its  nose,  which  are  supposed  to  similate  those  of  n  hog 

THEODORE  (iii.i,. 

Wolf  Island,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.  P.  052 
Wolf  Pit,  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1239. 
Wolfram,  called  Wolframite  by  Dana  [Ger.  possi 
blv  \\'o!/>-nJiin ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  mineral  being 
imma  In/}!,  "wolf's  spittle  or  froth"  (rahm  signifying 
'•cream").  Agricola  and  other  nncients  considered  it  a 
spurious  kind  of  tinstone  (being  found  with  the  latter) 
and  one  name  for  it  was  katzenzinii  ("  tin's  cat")],  mineral 
tiiiii/ilitlf  <>f  iron,  ferrous  tungstate,  0«WFc,  though  usu- 
ally containing  also  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  of  manganous 
oxide.  It  is  right  rhombic  ;  dark  brown  or  black :  hard- 
ness between  apatite  and  feldspar ;  lustre  metalloidal :  streak 
also  nearly  black,  sometimes  slightly  magnetic;  exceedingly 
heavy;  density  from  (i.67  to  7.535.  It  is  abundant  with  the 
Cornish  tin  ores  and  in  many  European  localities;  in  Ainer- 
icaatMonroe,  Conn.,  with  native  bismuth:  Truuibull,  Conn., 
with  massive  topa/  ;  in  Mecklenburg  co..  N.  C..  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  localities.  Its  lesser  hardness,  dark  opaque 
streak,  and  frequently  greater  density  will  distinguish  it 
from  tinstone  or  cassiterite,  with  which  it  so  often  occurs. 
Molecularly  considered,  it  is  probably  a  variable  mixture 
of  fcrbcritc,  ferrous  tungstate,  and  hiibnerite,  manganous 
tungstate  (the  latter  being  also  right  rhombic),  crystallized 
up  together.  Ferberite  is  04.J4.Jo=  7.143  (Brcithaupt, 
7.169;  Genther  and  Forsberg,  artificial  crystals,  7.1);  and 
hubnerite  is  Oj.24-203  7-12  (Breithaupt,  7.14).  In  wol- 
frams the  Fe  and  Mn  molecules  arc  sometimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller.  (See  TUNGSTEN.)  HENHY  WURTZ. 

Wolf  River  rises  in  Marion  co.,  Miss.,  and  flows  S. 
into  St.  Louis  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi  Sound. — An- 
other WOLF  RIVER  rises  in  Tippah  co.,  Miss.,  and  flows 
AY.  N.  W.  100  miles,  mostly  in  Tennessee.  It  roaches  the 
Mississippi  at  Memphis. 

Wolf  River,  in  Wisconsin,  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  State,  flows  southward,  and  after  passing  through 
Pewaugan  Lake  flows  into  Fox  River.  It  is  navigable 
150  miles  for  small  steamboats,  and  affords  passage  to  a 
vast  amount  of  timber. 

Wolf  River,  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.     P.  IB:;  1. 
Wolf  River,  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.     P.  505. 
Wolfsbane.     See  MONKSHOOD. 
Wolf  scrape,  tp.,  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1025. 
Wolf  Spring,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.     P.  601. 
Wolfville,  port  of  entry  of  King's  co.,  N.  S.,on  Minas 
Basin,  Cornwallis  River,  and  Windsor  and  Annapolis  Rail- 
way, 66  miles  N.  E.  of  Annapolis.     It  is  the  seat  of  Acadia 
College  (Baptist),  and  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  and  a 
female  seminary.     Shipbuilding  is  a  leading  industry.     P. 
of  sub-district,  1697. 

Wolf,  yon  (CHRISTIAN),  BARON,  b.  at  Breslau,  Silesia, 
Jan.  24,  1679,  the  son  of  a  mechanic  in  good  circumstances  ; 
studied  first  theology,  then  mathematics  and  philosophy  at 
Jena  and  Leipsic,  and  began  to  lecture  in  the  latter  city, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  invasion  of  Saxony  by  Charles 
XII.  in  170fi  to  leave  the  country,  and  received  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  an  appointment  as  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Here  his 
lectures  attracted  much  attention  and  drew  large  audiences, 
and  his  writings,  mathematical  and  philosophical,  gained 
for  him  a  great  reputation  all  over  Germany,  but  being 
opposed  to  the  pietistical  tendency  which  at  that  period 
characterized  the  University  of  Halle,  he  was  formally 
accused  of  heresy  by  his  theological  colleagues,  and  by  a 
cabinet  order  of  Nov.  15,  1723,  was  ordered  to  leave  Halle 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  the  Prussian  states  within 
two  days.  He  found  refuge  in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  lectured 
for  several  years  with  great  success  at  Marburg,  but  on  the 
accession  of  Frederick  II.  he  was  recalled  to  Halle  in  1740, 
made  chancellor  of  the  university  in  1743,  a  baron  in  1745, 
and  d.  there  Apr.  9,  1754.  He  was  an  immensely  prolific 
writer.  He  wrote  on  mathematics,  law,  and  all  the  various 
disciplines  of  philosophy,  and  he  often  issued  his  works  in 
lo  editions — one  in  Latin  and  one  (generally  abbre- 
viated) in  German.  His  strictly  philosophical  writings 
2  large  volumes,  and  exercised  a  decisive  in- 
fluence. He  is  a  pupil  of  Leibnitz,  and  his  philosophy  is 


simply  a  modification  and  popularization  of  the  ideas  of 
his  master;  but  to  the  development  and  representation 
of  these  ideas  ho  applied  the  strict  mathematical  method, 
and  by  moving  along  through  clear  and  often  striking 
definitions  he  became  intelligible  to  scores  of  readers  who 
could  never  have  understood  Leibnitz  himself.  Thus,  his 
prominence  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  duo  more  to  his 
method  than  to  his  ideas ;  and  indeed  his  method  became 
universally  employed,  not  only  in  philosophy,  but  in  all 
sciences,  up  to  the  time  of  Kant.  (See  his  Autobiography, 
edited  by  Wuttko  (1841),  and  the  works  of  Ludovici  on  his 
philosophy  and  its  influence.) 

Wol'gast,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  on 
the  Pecnc,  has  some  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  and  to- 
bacco, some  shipbuilding,  and  some  general  trade.  P.  5200. 

Wol'laston  (WII.MAM),  b.  at  Colon  Clanford,  Stafford- 
shire, England,  Mar.  26, 1659;  studied  at  Lichficld  School; 
graduated  at  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  about 
1678  ;  took  deacons'  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  about 
1681  :  became  shortly  afterward  assistant  master  of  Bir- 
mingham School;  was  ordained  priest  1686;  inherited  a 
large  estate  from  a  cousin  1688,  and  thenceforth  devoted 
his  life  to  literary  and  philosophical  studies.  D.  at  Lon- 
don Oct.  29,  1724,  and  was  buried  at  Great  Finsborough, 
Suffolk.  Author  of  a  learned  philosophical  work,  The,  Rr- 
lir/ion  of  Nature  IMinrninl  ( 1 722;  8th  ed.  1759).  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  employed  in  setting  type  for  the  2d  ed.  (1724), 
and  wrote  in  reply  to  it  A  Diinertatim  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
ceHHitij,  Pfcamiif  (tint  Pnin  (1725). 

Wollaston  (WILLIAM  HYDE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  great- 
grandson  of  William,  b.  in  London.  England,  Aug.  6,  1766  ; 
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to  experiments  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  physics;  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  1806  ;  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  Davy ;  discovered  the  metals  palla- 
dium and  rhodium  (1803),  and  a  method  of  making  pla- 
tinum malleable,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  Nor.  30,  1828,  and  by  which  ho  gained 
£30.000;  was  the  first  to  detect  the  dark  or  Fraunhofer 
linos  in  the  solar  spectrum  (1802),  and  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  galvanism  and  frictional  electricity;  made  a 
galvanic  battery  so  small  as  to  be  contained  within  a 
thimble;  constructed  a  sliding  scale  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents ;  invented  the  reflecting  goniometer,  the  camera  luci- 
da,  and  the  cryophorus  for  freezing  water  by  means  of  its 
own  evaporation  ;  improved  the  construction  of  the  micro- 
scope by  means  of  the  "Wollaston  doublet"  or  compound 
lens;  was  the  first  to  describe  cystic  oxide  and  three  new 
species  of  urinary  calculi ;  rendered  many  other  services 
to  science,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
1820.  D.  in  London  Dec.  22,  1828.  He  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  £1000  for  the  encouragement  of  experiments. 
He  published  no  book,  but  his  38  papers  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Traiuactioni  (1797-1829)  form  a  repository  of  scien- 
tific data  of  rare  value;  and  he  also  contributed  some  papers 
to  Dr.  Robert  D.  Thomson's  Annalt  of  I'hilosnplnj.  He 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  modern  British  chemistry. 

Wol'le  (PETER),  b.  in  the  island  of  St.  John,  West  In- 
dies, Jan.  5, 1792,  son  of  a  Moravian  missionary  ;  educated 
at  the  Moravian  schools  and  theological  seminary  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  became  an  eloquent  preacher  of  that  denomina- 
tion ;  was  made  a  bishop  about  1830 ;  had  a  thorough  know- 
edge  of  music,  and  revised  and  rearranged  the  hymn-tunes 
n  use  by  his  denomination.  D.  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Nov. 
14,  1871.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior  bishop 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Europe  and  America. 

Wollstonecraft.     See  GODWIN   (MARY  WOLLSTONE- 

CRAKT). 

Wolow'ski  (Louis  FRANCOIS  MICHEL  RAYMOND),  b.  at 
Warsaw  Aug.  31,  1810;  studied  in  Paris  1823-27;  served 
n  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830;  retired  after  its  suppres- 
sion to  Paris ;  was  naturalized  in  1834 ;  became  professor 
Df  law  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  1839, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1848, 
and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1849,  but  retired  from 
ifllitics  in  1851.  He  founded  in  1833  the  Kentc  de  Leyis- 
ation  et  de  Jurisprudence,  and  established  the  first  Credit 
foncier  bank  in  Paris.  Among  his  works  are  DC  I'Organ- 
xiition  (lu  Travail  (1845),  De  I'Ornanination  tin  Crtdit 
'•'oncier  (1849),  Let  finance*  de  la  Ilussie  (1864),  La  Li- 
berti  ciimmerciale  et  Ics  Resiiltat*  du  Traite  de  Commerce  de 
1860  (1S68). 

Wolse'ley  (Sir  GARNET  JOSEPH!,  b.  in  Ireland  1833; 
ntored  the  British  service  as  ensign  Mar.  12, 1852;  colonel 
865  ;  served  with  the  90th  regiment  in  the  Burmese  war 
)f  1852-53 ;  with  Sir  John  Cheape's  expedition  against  the 
obbcr-chief  Myattoon,  and  severely  wounded  while  lead- 
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ing  the  storming-party  against  that  chief's   stronghold ; 

enu'a;rc<l  in  It'*-  sicire  "!'  Sebastopol  from   I  )ec..  1N.»  I,  in  do^-e 
of  (In-  war.  II'-IHL;  cni|.loycd  in  the  trenches  as  acting  en- 
gineer, and  wounded   in   Mirtii;  of  Aug.  :'.IP,  1*...>.      !• 
tin'  Indian  mutiny  of  1K57-59  ho  served  under  Sir  .l:nne- 
Outrain  :it  the  relict' of  l.ucknow.  (lie  defence  nf  the  Alum 

b.l_'li,  ali'l  lilt'  -iei'e  and  capture  of  LllekllOW  ;  JMlbseiJUCntly 

dcjnitv  a-^i-tant  quartermaster-general  under  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  and  i  u^a^'cd  iii  nil  the  actinns  of  th:it  division.  In 
the  war  with  China  (1800)  he  served  throughout  thai  cam 
piiinn  upon  tin)  staff  of  the  (JurtennMtor-feBOTBl,  partici- 
pating in  all  the  engagements.  In  is'o,  in  command  of  the 
c\|pc<liii»n  from  Canada  to  tin-  Ked  Hivor  territory,  he  sup- 
pres^cd  (lie  insurrectionary  government  established  by  Hid 
and  others  at  Kort  (larry,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  St. 
Mi'-lncl  and  St.  George  for  his  services  on  that  oc,-a-ion. 
In  1H73  was  appointed  governor  of  the  <io!d  I'oa-t  settle- 
nieuts,  the  inhabitant.-*  of  wliich  liad  become  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Ashantces.  and  as  eomniander-in-ehief  of  the 
British  forces,  defeated  the  enemy's  army,  occupied  and 
ilc-troycd  Coomassie,  his  capital,  and  the  king's  palace,  :nr.l 
brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  end.  For  these 
•es  he  was  made  major-general  in  the  "fixed  estab- 
lishment" of  the  army,  created  K.  C.  H.,  anil  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  £25,000  bestowed  upon  him;  inspector- 
general  of  auxiliary  forces  1874— 76,  when  transferred  to 
India  office  as  military  member  of  council. 

Wol'sey  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  in 
1171,  of  humble  parentage;  was  educated  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  studied  theology;  acted  for  some  time  as 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset;  took  holy 
orders,  and  received  in  1500  the  rectorship  of  Lymington, 
Somersetshire.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Nafant 
he  came  into  connection  with  the  court;  was  appointed 
a  chaplain  to  Henry  VII.;  went  to  Bruges  in  1508  on  a 
special  diplomatic  mission  to  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
and,  having  acquitted  himself  very  brilliantly,  was  re- 
warded on  his  return  with  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  Henry 
VIII.  made  him  his  almoner,  and  soon  employed  him  in 
the  most  important  affairs.  He  made  him  archbishop  of 
York  in  1514,  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  1515,  and 
showed  him  an  almost  unlimited  confidence  in  all  nego- 
tiations. Foreign  princes  courted  his  favor;  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Franco  sent  him  great  presents  and  be- 
stowed pensions  on  him;  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal 
in  1515  and  legato  in  1519;  and  from  this  last  year  to  his 
fall  ho  acted  as  if  he  were  really  the  ruler  of  England  and 
one  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  income  was  royal,  and 
so  were  his  expenses.  He  built  Hampton  Court;  he  founded 
Christ  Church  College  and  seven  lectureships  at  Oxford;  he 
kept  a  household  of  from  500  to  800  persons,  and  showed 
himself  in  many  ways  a  great  patron  of  science  and  art. 
In  personal  bearing  he  was  haughty  and  arrogant  toward 
his  equals,  exceedingly  adroit  in  managing  his  superiors, 
and  kind  and  generous  toward  his  inferiors.  The  goal  of 
his  ambition  was  to  become  pope,  and  twice— on  the  death 
of  Leo  X.,  and  again  on  that  of  Adrian  VI. — the  tiara 
seemed  to  be  within  his  reach,  but  both  times  his  plans 
were  foiled  by  the  intrigues  of  Charles  V.  and  by  the  op- 
position of  the  French  bishops.  At  last  his  ambition  came 
into  conflict  with  the  king's  passion.  The  king  wished  to 
be  divorced  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  aunt  of  Charles 
V.,  and  Wolsey  had  to  carry  through  the  necessary  nego- 
tiations; but  this  task,  always  difficult,  proved  impossible 
for  a  man  who,  for  his  own  sake,  had  to  tread  cautiously 
and  manage  people  with  the  greatest  discretion.  The 
negotiations  seemed  to  be  endless.  The  king  lost  his 
patience,  and  even  began  to  distrust  the  cardinal.  More- 
over, after  the  divorce  the  king  wished  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  to  this  marriage  Wolsey  was  opposed,  because 
it  might  endanger  his  own  position  at  home  by  giving  the 
widespread  jealousy  and  enmity  around  him  a  firm  centre. 
At  last,  Anne  Boleyn  demanded  and  obtained  from  the 
king  the  cardinal's  dismissal  in  disgrace,  and  on  Oct.  17, 

1529,  the  great  seal  was  taken  from  him  and  he  left  the 
court.     Ho  retired  to  his  archbishopric,  and  seemed  pre- 

Pared  to  end  his  life  in  comparative  obscurity.     But  the 
atred  of  his  enemies  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  on  Nov.  4, 

1530,  he  was  arrested  at  Cawood  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son.   Ho  was  conducted  to  London,  but  on  the  way  thither 
he  fell  ill,  and  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Leicester  Nov.  29, 
15.30.     His   Life  has   been  written  by  Cavendish  (1641), 
Gait  (1812),  Howard  (1824),  and  Martin  (1862). 

Wol'verhampton,  town  of  England,  county  of  Staf- 
ford, on  the  western  outskirt  of  the  rich  mining  districts 
of  Staffordshire,  and  gradually  the  coal-mines  and  iron- 
stone pits  which  occupy  the  whole  adjacent  district  are 
supplanted  by  blast-furnaces,  forges,  rolling-mills,  foun- 
dries, and  every  other  kind  of  contrivance  by  which  iron 
ore  is  transformed  into  pig,  railway,  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  and 
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,  vren'  r.°»  (KAIWL,*.),   b.  TO.     wocrrLO. 

•>'•  •',   1.63,  at  Rudolstadt,  Germanv  ;   married  u   her 
second  husband,  in  1794,  B.ron  von  Wolwiren    ebjib.? 
amat.hc  court  of  Saxe-  Weimar,  and  d.  at  £,.  J.n    M 
1847.     Her   brothers   «,.r,.  Schiller',   fellow-iiupilt  in'  tb« 
Hurls  Schule  of  Stuttgart  :    I,. 
his  wife  ;  she  herself  was  through  tbo  whole 
his  hfe  ,,n  intimate  friend  ,,f  hi,,  and  h.-r  I 
Let,,,,  (2  vol..,  1830),  i.  one  of  the  m.,,1  »i,i,|  .,. 
worthy  pictures  of  him.     In  the  field  of  pure  imacinatio. 
she  also  gained  reputation  by  her  romance,,  A^Tm 
i./.e»  (2  vols.,  1794  CorMia(2  roll.,  1840),  .to? 

Wom'an's  Right*,  a  term  used  in  the  V.  P.  to  desig- 
nate the  movement  for  woman',  equal  »ocial,rivil.  , 
industrial,  religious,  and  educational  right,  with  man     The 
first  convention  was  called  July  19,  1R48,  at  Seneca 

- 


rw-k,  '  -».     « 

(  .  \\  right  and  Mary  Ann  McClintock.  The  meeting  wa. 
held  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  *ml  largely  at- 
tended by  leading  men  and  women,  who  took  par!  in  the 
debates.  James  Mott,  tall,  dignified,  in  Quaker  co-t,,,,,*, 
presided  ;  Lucretia  Mott,  accustomed  to  public  (peaking, 
led  the  discussions.  The  convention  continued  two  day* 
and  the  interest  was  sustained  to  the  close.  A  declaration 
of  rights  was  adopted,  setting  forth  similar  grievances  under 
a  masculine  dynasty  to  those  the  colonies  endured  under 
King  George.  Resolutions  were  adopted  making  every 
demand  since  claimed  by  the  most  radical  friend,  of  the 
movement,  such  as  equal  rights  in  the  nnivenitle,.  in  the 
trades  and  professions—  equal  civil,  political,  and  social 
rights  for  married  as  well  as  single  women.  At  thi,  time 
the  condition  of  married  women  under  the  law  wai  nearly 
as  degraded  as  that  of  the  slave  on  the  plantation.  The 
resolution  asserting  "  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  secure  to  themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective 
franchise"  wa«  the  only  one  that  met  with  opposition. 
Some  feared  a  demand  for  the  right  of  suffrage  would  de- 
feat others  they  deemed  more  rational,  and  make  the  move- 
ment ridiculous.  But  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Frederick  Douglas*, 
seeing  that  the  right  to  make  laws  was  the  power  by  which 
all  others  could  be  secured,  advocated  and  carried  the  iwo- 
lution.  The  convention  was  extensively  noticed,  ridiculed, 
and  denounced  by  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  much  tu  the 
surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  leaders.  The  declaration  wa, 
signed  by  over  100  persons;  many  withdrew  their  name* 
when  the  storm  of  ridicule  began  to  break.  But  the  brave 
protests  sent  out  from  this  meeting  touched  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  women  all  over  the  country.  <  "ii- 
ventions  were  held  soon  after  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  within  two  weeks, 
called  by  Amy  Post,  Sarah  Owen,  and  Mary  Hallowed,  and 
held  in  the  Unitarian  church,  Abigail  Bush  presiding.  The 
audience  was  large  and  theconvention  fully  reported  in  the 
city  journals.  The  New  York  Trikunt,  edited  by  Horace 
Greeley,  noticed  these  early  conventions  with  respect. 

Among  the  immediate  causes  leading  to  this  movement 
were  —  (1)  The  visits  of  Frances  Wright,  a  Scotch  lady,  to 
this  country  in  1820,  who  lectured  on  political  question,,  sla- 
very, and  woman.  She  travelled  North  and  South,  and  en- 
dured a  pitiless  persecution  for  radical  ideas  now  generally 
accepted  by  the  best  minds  of  the  age.  (2)  The  opposition 
to  woman  on  the  anti-slavery  platform.  Most  of  the  leaden 
in  the  woman's  rights  reform  had  been  educated  in  the  anti- 
slavery  school,  and,  in  advocating  the  emancipation  of  the 
block  race,  early  found  themselves  compelled  to  defend  the 
right  of  woman  to  speak  in  public  assemblies.  Thu,,  Abby 
Kelly,  Sarah  and  Angelina  Orimke,  I/ydia  Maria  Child,  and 
Maria  Weston  Chapman  had  the  double  battle  to  fight  of 
sex  and  color,  not  only  with  the  clergy  of  New  England, 
but  with  some  of  the  most  bigoted  abolitionists,  both  in  thii 
country  and  Great  Britain.  Lucretia  Mott.  Sarah  Pugh, 
Mary  Grew  of  Pennsylvania.  Ann  Green  Phillips.  Emily 
Winslow,  and  Abby  Southwick  of  Massachusetts,  were  del- 
egates to  the  "World's  Anti-slavery  Convention  "  held  in 
London  in  1840.  but  were  rejected.  The  debate  on  their 
admission  occupied  the  first  day.  The  leading  men  in 
favor  were  Daniel  O'Connell.  George  Thompson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  George  Bradburn.  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
arriving  too  late  for  the  debate,  on  learning  the  decision, 
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refused  to  take  his  seat  in  the  convention.  (3)  The  bill 
introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature  by  Judge  Her- 
tell  in  ISIir  for  the  property  rights  of  married  women  roused 

a  gen. Till  discussi >f  the  whole  question  of  woman's  true 

position  in  the  Sum-,  tin- Church.  :iml  the  home.  Hon.  John 
Savage,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  Hon.  John 
('.  Siionrer,  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statute  laws  of  New 
York,  assi-tcd  in  framing  this  bill,  which  became  a  law  in 
1848.  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  cultivated  Polish  ladr.  circu- 
lated petitions  for  this  bill  and  addressed  committees  in 
the  legislatures  of  several  States  about  this  period. 

But  underlying  all  those  surface  causes  was  the  deeper 

,1In. that  in  the  progress  of  civilization  the  time  had  come 

for  the  recognition  of  the  feminine  clement  in  humanity. 
and  women  without  concert  of  action,  unknown  to  each 
other,  in  every  civilized  country  began  simultaneously  to 
demand  a  broader  upbore.  The  protests  of  Mercy  Otis 
Warren,  Abigail  Smith  Adams,  Hannah  Lee  Corbin  in  1770 
against  the  exclusion  of  women  from  participation  in  the 
gn\  eminent :  Mary  Wollstonec-raft's  Vindication  »f  tin 
Jti;/lils  nf  \\',,mr,t  ;  Elizabeth  Heyrick's  demand  for  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies; 
Harriet  Martincau's  Political  Economy  :  Madame  do  StaeTs 
and  Madame  Roland's  political  utterances;  Madame  An- 
neke's  influence  in  the  German  revolution ;  the  novels  of 
George  Sand  and  Frcdrika  Bremcr;  Margaret  Fuller's 
parlor  conversations  and  Woman  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ; 
the  works  of  Kliza  Woodson  Farnham — were  all  parts  of 
tho  general  uprising,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
woman's  rights  movement  in  1848. 

In  1850-51  conventions  were  held  in  Ohio  by  Maria 
Giddings,  J.  Elizabeth  Jones,  Frances  D.  Gage,  Josephine  S. 
Grilling,  Mary  A.  Johnson,  Caroline  M.  Severance,  Hannah 
M.  Tracy,  Jane  (i.  Svvisshelm.  They  issued  an  able  address 
to  tho  women  of  tho  State,  and  a  report  on  the  common 
law.  In  1851  the  first  convention  was  held  in  Indiana,  a 
society  organized,  and  annual  meetings  have  been  held 
ever  since.  The  leaders  were  Dr.  Mary  F.  Thomas,  Amanda 
M.  Way,  Hannah  Hyatt,  and  Mary  B.  Birdsall.  Robert  Dale 
Owen  early  exerted  a  liberal  influence  in  that  State,  being  a 
member  of  the  legislature  several  times.  In  1852,  Lucretia 
Mott,  Ann  Preston,  M.  D.,  Sarah  Pugh,  Hannah  Darlington, 
and  others  called  tho  first  convention  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
tho  last  will  and  testament  of  Martin  Luther  was  discussed. 
In  1850-51  conventions  were  held  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
in  1855  in  Boston.  The  leaders  were  Paulina  Wright 
Davis,  Abby  Kelly  Foster,  Clarina  Howard  Nichols,  Dr. 
Harriot  K.  Hunt,  Caroline  II.  Dall,  Lucy  Stone,  and  others. 
Many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Theodore  Parker,  William  Henry  Channing,  Thomas  Wcnt- 
worth  Higginson,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  took  part  in  the  discussions.  The  third  national 
convention  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1852.  Ernestine  L. 
Rose,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Rev.  Antoinette  L.  Brown, 
Lydia  F.  Fowler,  Lydia  Ann  Jenkins,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Rev.  SamuelJ.  May,  Gerrit  Smith,  were 
the  representatives  of  the  State.  The  first  convention,  held 
in  New  York  City  in  1853,  was  disturbed  by  a  mob,  tho  only 
case  of  tho  kind  in  an  experience  of  thirty  years.  Never 
was  tho  heroism  of  woman  more  fully  shown.  Lucretia 
Mott  presided  over  this  convention,  and  when  the  fury  of 
the  mob  was  at  its  height  Horace  Greeley  and  other  gen- 
tlemen on  the  platform  counselled  an  adjournment.  This 
Mrs.  Mott  refused  to  do,  but  held  her  place  till  the  close. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  display  of  mob  spirit  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  same  gentlemen  were 
present  who  had  insisted  in  the  World's  Temperance  Con- 
vention tho  previous  day  that  the  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown, 
a  delegate  from  the  Wayne  Co.  Temperance  Society,  should 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  convention.  The  discussion 
was  very  bitter — T.  W.  Higginson,  William  II.  Channing, 
and  Wendell  Phillips  in  favor;  Bishop  Potter  and  Rev. 
John  Chambers  of  Philadelphia  against:  Neal  Dow  pre- 
sided. The  delegate  from  Wayne  was  rejected.  In  1852, 
Mrs.  Nichols  addressed  tho  legislature  of  Vermont;  in  1853, 
Miss  Brown,  and  in  1854,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Roso,  that 
of  New  York  ;  in  1855,  Lucy  Stone  that  of  Massachusetts ; 
in  18.59,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Birdsall,  and  Miss  Way  that 
of  Indiana;  in  1861,  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Gage,  and  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler' that  of  Ohio.  In  1855.  Miss  Anthony,  alternately  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Rose,  Miss  Brown,  and  Carrie  Filkins, 
held  conventions  in  54  different  counties  of  New  York, 
rolling  up  petitions  for  suffrage,  and  for  the  equal  rights  of 
married  women  to  wages,  children,  and  the  joint  earnings 
of  the  copartnership.  A  bill  granting  most  of  these  civil 
rights  passed  in  1860. 

While  the  agitation  was  increasing  in  this  country,  dis- 
turbing all  organizations  for  temperance,  education,  agri- 
culture, the  movement  started  in  England.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  containing  a  phonographic  report  of  the  first 
Worcester  convention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Taylor, 


tho  future  wife  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  called  out  her  able 
es-iiy  in  the  \\'--Ktniin*tcr  lleriew — "The  Enfranchisement 
of  Woman  " — which  roused  England's  great  philosopher  to 
thought  on  the  subject.  In  KSI17  he  moved  an  amendment 
i  to  the  Household  Suffrage  bill,  then  before  Parliament,  pro- 
posing to  strike  out  "  man  "  and  substitute  "  person."  lie 
presented  a  petition  numerously  signed  by  distinguished 
people,  made  an  able  speech,  and  obtained  71  votes  in  favor 
;  of  the  amendment.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Mil],  Jacob 
Bright  and  Mr.  Forsyth  have  led  the  movement  in  Par- 
liament. A  large  organization  exists  in  Great  Britain,  with 
auxiliaries  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  composed  of 
women  of  rank.  The  last  petition  they  sent  into  Parlia- 
ment was  signed  by  over  half  a  million.  Lydia  E.  Becker, 
Mrs.  Butler,  Mrs.  Fawcctt,  Mrs.  Tyndall,  Mrs.  Lucas,  Lady 
Anna  Gore  Langdon,  Lady  Bowring,  Frances  Power 
Cobbc,  Miss  Julia  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Jacob  Bright,  Rebecca 
Moore,  Miss  Ashworth,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Taylor  are  the 
leaders  in  England  ;  Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren,  Miss  Taylor, 
Miss  Niehol,  Margaret  Parker,  Sophia  Jex  Blake,  and  Mrs. 
Wcllstood  in  Scotland;  Miss  Anna  Isabella  Robertson,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  is  president  of  the  Irish  association  ;  Lady 
Kane,  Mrs.  Knox,  Deborah  Webb,  and  Miss  Ashworth  are 
among  her  associates.  Lydia  Becker  edits  The  Woman 
Xnffraifr.  Journal,  in  Manchester,  and  Caroline  A.  I'iggs 
The  Eiir/lithwoman'*  Journal  in  London.  Women  vote  with 
the  same  qualifications  as  men  in  all  municipal  elections. 
They  are  now  petitioning  for  the  Parliamentary  vote,  with 
prospect  of  success.  In  1875  an  association  of  gentlemen 
was  formed  "  to  protect  the  franchise  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  women."  The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the 
attorney-general,  Sir  Henry  James,  Messrs.  Bouverie,  Chil- 
ders,  and  Chaplin,  lead  this  novel  movement. 

Switzerland  has  long  had  its  organization,  led  by  Mario 
Geogg.  Women  now  vote  in  every  canton  of  the  republic. 
Its  organ,  Le  Droit  den  Fciinitcn,  was  an  able  journal.  The 
association  in  Denmark  has  already  secured  manv  con- 
cessions from  the  government.  Fro'ken  Nathalie  Zahle, 
Fro'ken  Pauline  Worm,  Fru  Professorinde  llowsing,  tho 
liberal-minded  wife  of  Prof.  Rowsing,  are  its  leaders. 
In  Sweden  women  have  the  right  to  vote  on  some  ques- 
tions, certain  property  rights  have  been  secured,  and  tho 
university  at  Upsal  opened  to  them.  The  empress  of 
Germany  is  the  leader  of  the  new  idea  in  that  country, 
ami  in  1874  called  a  general  assembly  of  all  associations 
at  Frankfort  to  discuss  the  interests  of  woman.  The  queens 
of  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg  and  the  duchess  of  Baden  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  Frau  Scheplcr  Lctte,  president 
of  the  Lette  Vercin,  is  actively  engaged  for  the  elevation  of 
woman.  She  visited  the  IT.  S.  in  1876  to  study  the  move- 
ment. In  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  new  in- 
dustries have  been  opened  to  women  under  the  sanction  of 
the  government.  In  France  tho  most  active  efforts  arc 
concentrated  on  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  women. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  Dcraismcs,  Madame  Jennie  d'Hcri- 
court,  Mademoiselle  J.  V.  Daubrie,  Madame  Tirauly.  are 
the  prominent  advocates.  M.  Leon  Richer,  editor  of  I'Avt- 
nir  ties  Femmei,  a,  journal  published  in  Paris,  is  doing  an 
effective  work  for  the  enfranchisement  of  woman.  Italy 
has  her  societies,  public  meetings,  and  journals  edited  by 
women — La  Donna  at  Venice,  edited  by  Sig.  Quallberti 
Alaide  Beccari,  and  La  Cornelia  at  Florence,  edited  by 
Madame  Aurelia  Cumino  Zollicro  de  Suna.  The  Orient 
also  shows  progress.  At  Bucharest,  in  Romania,  The  l)c- 
kebaloti,  established  in  1874,  announced  as  one  of  its  prin- 
ciples the  participation  of  woman  in  tho  affairs  of  state. 
The  Enridike,  published  in  Constantinople,  edited  by  Emi- 
lia Leonzias,  aims  to  promote  the  intellectual  development 
of  woman.  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  and 
South  America  have  all  felt  the  force  of  this  tidal  wave  of 
thought,  and  each  in  its  own  way  is  making  progress  toward 
woman's  complete  emancipation. 

But  in  tho  IT.  S.,  while  associations  for  all  the  varied  in- 
terests of  woman  gradually  started  into  existence,  suffrage 
conventions  and  legislative  hearings  became  a  part  of  its 
yearly  history.  A  National  Committee,  chosen  at  the  an- 
nual conventions,  controlled  tho  movement  in  the  begin- 
ning— Paulina  Wright  Davis,  president ;  Lucy  Stone,  sec- 
retary until  1855;  Mrs.  Stanton,  president;  Miss  Anthony, 
secretary  until  1866,  when  the  American  Equal  Rights  As- 
sociation was  formed,  with  Lucretia  Mott  president.  The 
suffrage  conventions  and  other  anniversaries  were  sus- 
pended during  the  war,  tho  leaders  in  186.'!  forming  a  Na- 
tional Loyal  League — Mrs.  Stanton,  president;  Mary  F. 
Gilbert,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour.  Mattio  Griffith.  Rebecca 
Shepherd,  Lucy  Stone,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  committee 
in  charge.  Their  purpose  was  to  roll  up  a  mammoth  pe- 
tition to  Congress  praying  for  an  act  emancipating  all 
persons  of  African  descent  held  to  involuntary  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  MO. 000  signatures, 
tho  largest  petition  ever  sent  into  Congress.  It  was  pre- 
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scnted  by  tho  lion.  unaries  numncr  in  an  woqann  ipecon, 

From   IM'I.'I  petitions    from    women    were   poured  into   Con- 
gress   praying  their   rcprc tatiM-,    ill    not   to    in-crt    the 

word  "male"  in   the    llth   amendment,  and   (2)  to   insert 


scntcd  by  the  linn.  Charles  Sumner  in  an  eloquent 
Fr 

word  "male"     n    te        t      amenmen 

the   wool  "sex"  in   the  l.Hh.      In    ISiili  a  very  important 

debate  i iirre.l  in   the  Senate  on   the  bill  to  enfranchise 

jh,.  Lhi-k  men  (if  the  District.  Mr.  Cowan  of  I'enn-il 
vania  moved  to  strike  out  "  male."  AUc  speeches  were 
made  for  the  amendment,  and  nine  Senators  voted  in  its 
favor.  As  the  same  persons  were  members  of  the  nnti- 
shivery  and  woman's  rights  organi/ation-.  an  effort  was 
ma  le,' after  slavery  was  abolished,  to  unite  them  in  de- 
m.m  liii','  the  enfranchi-cmcnt  of  both  classes.  Hut  the 
friends  of  the  colored  man,  thinking  his  chance  for  polit- 
ical rqnaliu  licllcr  than  woman's,  refused  to  cumber  his 

with  another.  Kinding  the  abolitionists  would  not 
unite  in  demanding  the  political  rights  of  women,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Equal  Rights  Society  organ- 
i'/.cd  in  IMI'.I  "  ihi>  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association," 
with  the  one  object  of  securing  national  protection  in  the 
c  of  their  right  to  vote.  In  ISliT,  New  York  hehl  a 
constitutional  con vcntion.  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  An- 
thonv,  with  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Charles  Lenox  Remand, 
and  Sarah  I'.  Kcmon'd,  held  a  series  of  conventions  through- 
out the  State,  circulating  petitions  to  strike  "  male"  from 
Art.  II.  Sc".  I  of  the  Constitution.  In  presenting  their 

fctition-,  numbering  20,000,  they,  with  Lucy  Stone  nnd 
II.  Blackwell,  had  rcspe-ii'ul  hearings.  Horace 
(irecley.  cliairman  of  the  committee  on  suffrage,  reported 
adversely,  though  his  wife  was  among  the  petitioners. 
•e  William  Curtis  made  an  able  argument,  and  27  mem- 
bers voted  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted in  Kansas  the  same  year,  and  that  State  thoroughly 
can.  a'-e-l  with  lectures  and  tracts  by  Lucy  Stone,  Henry 
I!.  Illaekwell,  cx-(iov.  Kobinson,  .Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  An- 
thony. George  Francis  Train,  and  Rev.  Olympia  Brown, 
the  latter  speaking  every  day  for  four  consecutive  months  ; 
'.11170  \otes— one-third  of  the  whole  number — were  given 
for  woman  suffrage.  The  American  Equal  Rights  Associ- 
ation sent  Susan  IS.  Anthony  as  their  delegate  to  the  Dem- 
0-1:1  ti>-  Presidential  convention  held  in  Tammany  Hall, 
New  York,  July  4,  1868.  Horatio  Seymour,  presiding,  gra- 
ciously received  her  memorial,  ordered  the  clerk  to  read  it, 
and  referred  it  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.  In  18011 
the  women  of  Wyoming  Territory  were  enfranchised,  ad- 
mitted into  the  courts  as  jurors,  and  Esther  Morris  made 
justice  of  the  peace;  she  presided  nearly  two  years,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  people.  The  experiment  there 
proves,  successful.  The  first  national  convention,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.,  1869,  was  called  by  the  Franchise 
Association  of  that  city,  Josephine  S.  Grifling  president. 
Among  those  who  joined  our  movement  about  this  time 
were  Virginia  L.  Minor  of  Missouri,  Helen  E.  Starrett  of 
Kansas,  Lilie  Pcckham  and  Dr.  Ross  Wolcott  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mary  A.  Livcrmore,  Kate  N.  Doggett,  and  Jane  Graham 
Jones  of  Illinois,  Belva  A.  Lockwood  and  Sarah  Andrews 
Spencer  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Frances  Ellen  Burr  and  Isa- 
bella Beecher  Hooker  of  Connecticut,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour, 
Elizabeth  B.  Phelps,  Frances  V.  Halloek,  and  Lillie  Deve- 
reux  Blake  of  New  York,  Elizabeth  Avery  Meriwether  of 
Tennessee,  Elizabeth  T.  Schcnck,  Sarah  J.  Wallis,  Laura 
De  Force  Gordon,  and  Ellen  Clarke  Sargent  of  California. 
Petitions  were  before  Congress  demanding  a  16th  amend- 
ment, championed  by  Hon.  S.  C.  Pomeroy  of  Kansas  in  the 
Senate  and  Hon.  George  W.  Julian  in  the  House.  During 
the  fashionable  seasons  conventions  were  held  at  Saratoga, 
Lake  George,  Clifton  Springs,  Trenton  Falls,  Niagara  and 
Newport  with  good  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  division  in  our  ranks, 
growing  out  of  personal  hostilities — a  difference  as  to  our 
affiliations,  as  to  the  discussion  of  social  questions,  and  as 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  limit  of 
State  rights  and  Federal  power.  The  seceders,  led  by 
Lucy  Stouc,  centred  in  Boston,  held  their  first  convention 
in  Cleveland,  0.,  and  organized  the  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  in  Nov.,  1869.  From  the  inauguration 
of  this  Uoston  movement  its  leaders  have  held  annual  con- 
ventions in  different  cities  of  various  States,  but  confined 
their  labors  chiefly  to  New  England  and  State  work,  ap- 
pearing each  year  before  their  legislature  and  political  con- 
ventions. In  1874  and  1875  they  sent  Margaret  A.  Camp- 
bell, Mary  A.  Eastman,  and  Matilda  Hindman  to  aid  in  the 
canvass  of  Michigan  and  Iowa.  But  most  of  those  who  in- 
augurate 1  the  reform,  seeing  no  sufficient  cause  for  division, 
remained  with  the  National  Association — Lucretia  Mott, 
Martha  C.  Wright.  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  Clarina  Howard 
Nichols,  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  Sarah  Pugh,  Amy  Post, 
Lydia  Mott,  Catharine  F.  Stebbins.  Adelaide  Thomson, 
Cloinenee  S.  Lozier,  Rev.  Olympia  Brown,  Josephine  S. 
Griffing,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 


ham   ot    IV,,,]. vh  .,„,:!.      In    |-7|.  .<.„,,.,  A,,,|M.H., 
and  Sarah  K.  Wrf»Ur,  with  71  other  women  in  W,,-l 
D.  C     marched  to  tho  city  hall  fo 


den -1    an    adverse  decision.      Other«   bare  succeeded    h, 
voting;  among  them  are  Mrs.  Nolen,  Mm.  Ilarkrr 
ledo,  0.,  Nannclte  B.  Gardner  of  Detroit.  Mi.  h..  Mary  O 
Brown  and  17  other.  .,f  Wellington  Territory.  Mrs.  Min«- 
BeldofNy«ek,N.T.,  Mrs.  Millerof  Neil  \ 
busan  B.  Anthony  and  14  other  women  of  |(.« •!„ -i, .r.  N   y 
voted,  were  all  an,  -ted,  put  under  bond-. 
Miss  Anthony's  was  made  the  test  cut,  tn 
daigua,  in  the  U.  8.  circuit  court  of  the  ii.,,ihcrn 
of  Now  York,  June  17,  1873,  before  Hon.  « 
the  U.  S.  Supremo  Court,  who  wrested  her  case  ti 
jury,  ordered  the  verdict  of  "guilty."  denied  a  new  trial 
—ably  argued  by  her  counsel,  Hon.  Henry  U.  Sdd.-n— Mid 
pronounced  sentence  of  "$100  fine  and  eott»  of  pr»«e- 
cution."     She  appealed  to  Congress  to  remit  the  xmtenee; 
her  memorial  was  presented  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  in  the 
Senate  and   Hon.  William  A.  Loughridge  in  the    : 
The  judiciary  committee;  brought  in  majority  »nd  minority 
reports,  the  latter  by  Hon.  M.  II.  Carpenter  of  \Vi 
in  the  Senate  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  in  the  House,  moil 
severely  rebuking  Judge  Hunt's  arbitrary  and   unprece- 
dented  procedure.      The   fine   has   never  been   paid   nor 
Miss  Anthony  imprisoned.     The  position  that  women  pos- 
sess the  right  to  vote  under  the  I*.  S.  Constitution,  with  its 
new  guarantees  of  the  14th  and  15th  Amendment*,  wu 
first  taken  by  Virginia  L.  Minor  in  1889  in  a  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  and  by  Mrs.  Stanton  in  1870,  who  with  Ma- 
dame Annekc,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Sarah  Andrews  Ppen- 
cer,  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  Paulina  Wright  Davis.  Keha 
A.  Lockwood,  Charlotte  B.  Wilbour,  addressed  the  District 
of  Columbia  committee,  urging  the  amendment  to  strike 
out  "  male,"  and  thus  enfranchise  the  women  of  the  Dis- 
trict.   Victoria  C.  Woodhull  took  the  same  ground  in  1871, 
when,  as  an  individual  belonging  to  no  association,  she 
was  granted  a  hearing  before  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  House,  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham  chairman  ;  her  memo- 
rial was  most  respectfully  considered,  and  called  out  ma- 
jority and  minority  reports — an  honor  never  before  con- 
ferred on  woman  by  the  Congress  of  the  U.  8. 

Women  have  not  only  protested,  like  Dr.  Harriot  K. 
Hunt,  against  the  "tyranny  of  taxation  without  i 
tation."  but  many  have  resisted  it,  though  the  price  is  ever 
confiscation.  Notable  among  these  are  the  Smith  sisters 
of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  Sarah  E.  Wall  and  Abby  Kelly 
Foster  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Thus  has  thin  question  of 
woman's  rights  in  the  last  few  years  been  changed  from 
vague  complainings  of  general  grievances  under  State 
statutes  into  one  of  constitutional  law.  The  National  As- 
sociation takes  the  ground  that  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution women,  being  citizens,  are  possessed  of  the  right  to 
vote;  that  the  States  may  regulate,  but  may  not  abolish 
the  suffrage  for  any  class ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  U.  S. 
to  protect  all  its  citizens  in  this  right,  and  thus  secure  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government.  And  this 
opinion  is  held  by  many  leading  statesmen.  When  tho 
Pembina  Territorial  bill  was  before  the  Senate  in  1874, 
Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  moved  to  strike  out  "male,"  and  sus- 
tained his  motion  with  an  able  speech;  19  Senators  Toted 
for  his  amendment. 

Space  will  not  admit  the  mention  of  all  the  consecutiv 
conventions,  legislative  and  Congressional  hearings,  and  all 
the  noble  men  and  women  who  have  aided  in  this  grand  re- 
form.   But  the  result  of  their  labors,  running  through  a  quar 
ter  of  a  century,  is  the  advance  legislation  granting  many 
of  the  privileges  demanded.    In  some  States  married  wom 
now  possess  the  right  to. their  property,  wages,  child 
right  to  make  wills  and  contracts,  to  sue  and  be  sued  I 
own  names,   and  to  testify  in  the  courts.     Women  now 
practise  law  in  some  States,  and  are  regularly  ordained 
the  ministry  in  some  sects,  and  practise  medicine  e 
where.     The  colleges  throughout  the  West  are  open  to 
girls,  and  an  increasing  number  of  the  more  lucrati 
eupations  in  the  world  of  work  are  being  daily  fi  led  by 
women.    Woman  suffrage  organizations  now  span  ;hc  con 
tincnt.     California  and   Oregon   b.ve  their  conventions. 
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journals,  continual  agitation  in  social  circles,  the  courts 
anil  li-gislatiu'  hiill.-.  us  have  nil  the  Northern  nnd  some  of 
the  Bonthna  States  of  the  Union.  Not  a  year  passes  with 
out  some  step  of  progress.  In  1874,  Michigan  suhmittec 
the  proposition  of  woman  suffrage  to  a  vote  of  her  people 
ami  111. HOil  men  voted  ay.  Iowa  anil  many  other  State 
l.'Lri-iaturrs  havo  hail  large  minority  votes  on  the  propor- 
tion. In  Kansas.  .Minnesota,  ami  Colorado  the  women  hok 
office  and  vote  on  nil  school  questions. 

Papers  in  the  interests  of  woman  have  been  publisher 
at  various  times  nnd  places.  The  first  was  '/'//<•  /,//;/ 
Scnci'ii  Falls,  X.  Y.,  by  Amelia  Bloomer;  it  continued  six 
years  ami  ri';icln-'l  a  circulation  of  4000.  Mrs.  Stnnton  was 
a  regular  contributor,  and  its  files  contain  the  records  of 
t!ie  rarlv  rom  i-ntimis  ;  in  1853,  The  I'na  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  editi-'l  by  Paulina  Wright  Davis  and  Caroline  II 
Ball:  in  1S.'>.~>,  The  \\nlumCn  \ilrwnie  at  Philadelphia,  by 
Anne  E.  McDowell,  the  first  paper  in  which  the  owner, 
editor,  ami  compositors  were  all  women:  in  18f>8,  The 
I!,  niliiiinn  in  New  York,  established  by  Susan  H.  Anthony  ; 
Eli/.al'i-th  Cady  Stanton  and  Parker  Pillsbury,  editors; 
in  isii'.i.  Tin-  Pitntw  at  San  Francisco,  by  Emily  Pitts 
Su-vfiis  :  Tin'  \ri»>i«)i'*  Atlrcn-nte  at  Dayton,  0.,  A.  J. 
Boyer  and  Miriam  M.  Cole,  editors  ;  the  Fnnxn  Zcit 
at  .Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  Mathilde  Franci-ska  Anneke  :  Tin 
AVir  Era  at  New  York,  by  Mathilde  F.  Wcndt;  in  1870, 
Tlir  Witmnn'i  Jmirnal  at  Boston,  Lucy  Stone,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mary  A.  Livcrmore  editors  :  in  1871,  The  New  Xnrth- 
tr,«t  nt  Portland,  Or.,  by  Abigail  Scott  Duniway ;  in  1876, 
Tlir  Ili,U,,i-H,,.r  at  Toledo,  0.,  Sarah  L.  Williams  editor. 
Thousands  of  tracts  and  essays  written  by  able  advocates 
have  been  distributed  annually  throughout  the  country. 

The  Centennial  year  was  one  of  great  activity  in  this 
reform ;    documents   long   stowed  away  were    brought   to 
light;  reports  of  the  early  conventions  collected  and  bound 
into  volumes :  missing  links  of  history  supplied  by  diligent 
research.     A  protest  against  calling  the  Centennial  n  cele- 
bration of  the  people  while  one-half  were  denied  represen- 
tation was  issued  from  the  Washington  convention  Jan., 
1876  ;  the  responses  to  which,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  proved  that  American  women  were  already 
in  rebellion.     A  memorial  from  the  District  and  National 
Associations  was  presented  to  Congress  Mar.  31,  the  very 
day  Abigail  Adams  made   her  protest  a   hundred  years 
before,  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  who  gracefully  asked  that  the 
petition  with  the  names  of  the  officers  should  be  recorded 
with  the  regular  proceedings.    Hon.  N.  P.  Banks  seconded 
the  motion  with  an  able  speech.    The  National  Association 
opened  Centennial  Parlors  in  Philadelphia,  where  public 
receptions  were  hold  twice  a  week,  and  from  which  were 
issued  over  20,000  documents.     They  sent  addresses  and 
delegates  to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominating 
conventions.    Sarah  Andrews  Spencer  and  Elizabeth  lioyn- 
ton  Harbert  were  received  with  "  respectful  consideration  " 
by  the  Republicans  at  Cincinnati,  and  addressed  the  con- 
vention.    Virginia  L.  Minor  and  Phoebe  AV.  Couzins  were 
courteously  received  by  the  Democrats  at  St.  Louis,  and 
Miss  Couzins  spoke  from  their  platform.     But   the   most 
important  work  was  "  A  Declaration  of  Rights,"  signed  by 
a  large  number  of  the  leading  women  of  the  movement,  and 
its  presentation  at  the  celebration  in  Independence  Square 
on  the  morning  of  July  4,  1876.     It  had  been  handsomely 
engrossed  on  parchment  by  Sarah  Andrews  Spencer,  and 
tied  with  the  national  colors.     A  delegation  of  ladies,  con- 
sisting of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Sarah 
Andrews  Spencer,  Lillie  Devcreux   Blake,  and  Phoebe  W. 
Couzins,  early  took  the  seats  assigned  them  on  the  platform 
by  Gen.  Hawley,  president  of  the  Centennial  Commission ; 
ftnd  the  moment  Richard  Henry  Lee  finished  reading  the 
Declaration  of  1776,  Miss  Anthony  presented  the  document 
to  Vice-Prcsident  Ferry,  who  on  that  occasion  represented 
the  government,  and  said  :  "  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
women  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  I  present  to  you  this  Declara- 
tion of  Rights."     It  was  received  with  a  formal  bow,  and 
the  ladies  retired  to  n  rostrum  in  front  of  Independence 
Hall,   scattering  copies  of  the  Declaration   on  all    sides. 
There  Miss  Anthony  read  it  to  assembled  thousands.     At 
12  o'clock  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  the 
First  Unitarian  church  (Rev.  William  H.  Furncss's),  where 
the  Declaration  was  again  read  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
Luoretia  Mott,   in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  presided   and 
made  several  effective  speeches.     The  Hutchinsons  thrilled 
the  audience  with  their  songs  of  freedom.     For  five  con- 
secutive hours  the  interest  was  sustained;  and  thus  woman 
celebrated  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  life. 
For  further  information  see  Hinlm-y  of  Woman  Svfraat 
Movement,   edited    by   Elizabeth    Cady    Stanton,    Matilda 
Joslyn  Gage,  and  grSAN  B.  ANTHONY-. 

Womb  [Ang.-Sax.  uamb],  the  uterus,  the  chief  of  the 
female  sexual  organs,  in  which  conception  takes  place  and 
the  embryonic  organism  is  retained  during  the  period  of 


gestation,  nnd  developed  from  step  to  step  of  foetal  growth 
until  its  birth  as  a  living,  independent  individual.  The 
womb  (see  Fig.  1  in  article  OVARIES)  in  healthy  adult 
women  is  located  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  median 
line  of  the  pelvis  :  it  has  the  bladder  in  front,  the  rtvtiim 
behind;  its  position  is  one  of  slight  anteversion — that  is, 
its  vertical  axis  is  thrown  slightly  forward.  It  is  apvri-' 
form  body,  with  base  above,  and  measures  about  3  to  111 
inches  in  length.  It  is  chiefly  muscular  in  structure;  is 
hollow,  having  a  small  canal  through  its  lower  portion,  the 
neck  or  vervis  uteri,  which  widens  into  a  triangular  cavity 
within  the  body  or  broad  base  above.  The  length  of  this 
canal  and  cavity  is  usually  2J  to  3  inches.  At  the  upper 
or  basic  end  of  the  cavity  the  angles  connect  by  small 
apertures  with  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  bring  the  ovules 
at  the  menstrual  periods  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus. 
The  interior  of  the  womb,  both  neck  and  bodv,  is  lined 
with  mucous  membrane,  arranged  in  folds  and  rich  in  blood- 
vessels, and  containing  numerous  glands.  The  substance 
of  the  organ  comprises  three  distinct  sets  of  muscular 
fibres — an  external,  middle,  and  internal  layer — some  of 
which  are  transverse  or  circular,  others  longitudinal,  and 
others  oblique.  These  give  the  organ  a  powerful  contrac- 
tility. The  organ  is  retained  in  nitn  by  ligaments  and  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  it.  It  has  attachments  to  the 
bladder  in  front,  to  the  rectum  behind,  to  the  pelvic  bodies 
on  either  side  by  the  broad  ligaments — to  the  ovaries  by 
the  ovarian  ligaments.  When  in  pregnancy  the  womb 
increases  to  accommodate  the  developing  infant,  its  mus- 
cular fibres  take  on  increased  growth,  nnd,  following  the 
expulsion  of  the  child  and  placenta,  these  fibres  contract  in 
the  direction  of  the  several  coats,  as  stated,  and  prevent 
hajmorrhage.  By  a  slow  process  of  involution  or  atrophy 
from  disuse  the  womb  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  size. 
(For  details  of  its  functions  see  CATAMENIA,  OBSTETRITS, 
OVARIES;  for  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable  see  STERILITY 
and  UTERINE  DISEASES.) 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Wombat.     See  PIIASCOLOMYID.B. 

Wom'elsclorf,  p.-b.,  Heidelberg  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa., 
is  the  seat  of  the  orphans'  home  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
P.  1031. 

Women,  Medical  Education  of,  in  Europe 
and  America.  As  n  practical  outgrowth  of  the  higher 
and  more  liberal  education  of  women,  facilities  for  medical 
instruction  are  now  open  to  them  in  many  of  the  countries 
of  the  Continent,  in  England,  and  the  U.  S.  The  medical 
faculty  of  Paris  have  granted  diplomas  to  a  number  of 
women  who  have  pursued  the  long,  full,  and  difficult  course 
of  study  which  the  French  school  prescribes,  and  some  of 
whom  have  acquired  high  awards,  and  most  honorable  men- 
tion. The  German  universities  arc  less  favorable,  and 
women,  chiefly  from  abroad,  go  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  the 
lesser  medical  schools  chiefly  to  pursue  the  valuable  special 
courses  of  private  instruction  which  are  open  to  them. 
The  University  of  Zurich  is  most  frequented  by  women 
nirsuing  medicine,  having  a  constant  number  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  full  course,  and  already  numerous  women 
graduates.  The  admission  of  women  to,  and  their  recog- 
nition by,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  been  agitated, 
ind  is  unsettled,  but  with  a  strong  education  party  in  its 
avor.  In  London  there  is  an  independent  medical  school 
for  women,  chiefly  inspired  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
pvho  is  aided  by  an  active  corps  of  coadjutors,  including 
some  of  the  best  scientific  names  of  the  medical  faculty. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  medical  education  of  women  has  received 
;eneral  encouragement,  and  numerous  colleges,  hospitals, 
nfirmaries,  and  dispensaries  afford  ample  means  of  study 
and  experience.    The  initiative  taken  by  the  various  irreg- 
ular schools  and  unscientific  and  irresponsible  sects  of  doc- 
ors  in  educating  women,  and  their  readiness  to   extend 
liplomas  to  them  without  adequate  tests  of  previous  edu- 
ation,  character,  or  fitness,  have  thrown  a  degree  of  oppro- 
>rium  and  suspicion  on  the  cause  of  female  medical  educa- 
ion  and  practice.    But  this  is  being  steadily  dissipated  by 
he  conscientious  and  thorough  teaching  afforded  in  the 
>etter  institutions.    The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
ylvania  at  Philadelphia  has  had  an  existence  of  twenty- 
even  years;  has  an  able  nnd  full  faculty,  comprising  men 
nd  women,  in  good  professional   standing  and  unques- 
tioned scientific  attainments;  possesses  a  large  and  val- 
uable college  building  of  most  approved  modern  construc- 
tion, with  every  convenience  of  lecture-rooms,  laboratories, 
and  apparatus;  and  has  an  adjacent  hospital  for  women 
and  children  under  its  immediate  supervision  :  it  graduates 
a  steadily-increasing  number  each  year.     The  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children  has  had  an  existence 
in  187fi  of  twenty-two  years,  having  been  founded  by  the 
sisters  Drs.  Emily  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  are  per- 
haps the  foremost  representatives  of  the  medical  education 
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of  women.     This  institution  from  the  first  was  under  the 

charge  of  medical  women,  and  aHorded  opportuni! o-  lor 
medical  .-tody  and  e\iiericnre.  Ihirin^  the  past  ten  Year- 
it  has  maintained  an  associated  but  distinct  meilirnl 

with  a  full  faculty  of  regular  pr"tr--.,i-,  rljnjral   Ice 
tlirers,    instructors,   dr.       Tl nniruliim    i-    equal    In    that 

of  the  best  medical  colic;.'.-  for  men,  and  has   many  Mipc 
rioriti^   .    <i I  Hnglish  education  It  requisite  in  all  appll- 

canK  and  the  collide  is  graded,  the  student  being  rigidlv 
examined  at  the  close  of  each  year  before  she  is  ad\anrri| 
the  examination  for  graduation  is  first  conducted  liv  th 
dty.  and  subsequently  by  a  superior  board  of  c\ami 
ncrs,  comprising  such  eminent  men  as  Drs.  Willard  Park 
cr,  Isaac  Taylor,  Austin  Flint,  Stephen  Smith,  and  1'rot 
Chandler,  the  chemist.  The  confirmation  of  their  pro 
li  ir;ir\  liv  «urh  an t h on t ics,  whose  names  are  appendc. 
to  their  diplomas,  gives  a  guaranty  to  the  public  that  th 
crdlcu'e  graduates  are  equal  to  the  duties  and  responsi 
hilitie^  of  medical  practice.  The  infirmary  is  a  capaojoii- 
and  elegant,  structure  on  Stuyvesant  Square,  and  a  new 
college  building  to  replace  the  older  is  contemplated 
The  personal  attendance  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  mid 
wit'ery  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  graduation.  The  New 
England  Woman's  Hospital  of  Boston  bus  educated  many 
able  uomen  as  physicians.  The  medical  department  of  the 
rniu'rsity  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  is  open  equally  t< 
both  sexes:  they  are  taught  in  common,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  branches  which  policy  and  propriety  dictate 
should  be  taught  separately.  The  well-known  reputation 
and  vigorous  instruction  at  this  university  have  secured  a 
numerous  class  of  women  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine.  The 
Woman's  Hospital  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  the  TJni- 
ver-itv  of  Wooster  at  Cleveland,  and  some  few  other  less- 
known  institutions  are  doing  similar  work. 
E.  DAKWIN  HL-DSO.V,  JR.  KKVISKD  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Wonders,  Seven.  See  SEVEN  WONDERSOP  THE  WORLD. 

Wonewoc,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.     P.  930. 

Wood.  See  TIMBER  AND  TIMBER  TREES,  by  S.  H. 
SIIIIKVE,  in  APPENDIX;  also,  ARBORICULTURE,  by  J.  J. 
THOMAS. 

Wood,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  recently  formed,  and 
not  included  in  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  rolling, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  small  lakes.  Area,  576  sq.  m. 

Wood,  county  of  N.  W.  Ohio,  lying  on  Maumee  River, 
drained  by  Portage  River,  and  traversed  by  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  and  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  R.  Rs. ;  surface  level,  sometimes  swampy,  and 
generally  heavily  timbered;  soil  fertile.  There  are  many 
saw-mills.  Hour-mills,  and  some  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  wooden  ware.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  nu- 
merous. Staples,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  hay,  dairy  prod- 
nets.  Cap.  Bowling  Green.  Area,  590  sq.  m.  P.  24,596. 

Wood,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  lying  on  Sabine  River; 
surface  undulating,  with  considerable  timber;  soil  fertile. 
Cattle  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  cotton,  corn,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Quitman.  Area,  840  sq.  m.  P.  6894. 

Wood,  county  of  N.  W.  West  Virginia,  separated  from 
Ohio  by  Ohio  River,  drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha,  and 
traversed  by  Parkersburg  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R. ;  surface  hilly,  and  abounding  in  bituminous  coal 
and  iron  ore ;  soil  generally  fertile.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Parkcrsburg.  Area,  about 
400  sq.  m.  P.  19,000. 

Wood,  county  of  Central  Wisconsin,  drained  by  Wis- 
consin and  Yellow  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  I'cpin  R.  R. ;  surface  undulating,  soil  fertile. 
Cattle  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  hay,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Grand  Rapids. 
Area,  828  sq.  m.  P.  3912. 

Wood,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     P.  730. 
Wood  (ALPHONSO),  b.  at  Chesterfield.  N.  H.,  Sept.  17, 
10;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1834;  studied  the- 
ology one  year   at   Andover,   Mass. ;  taught   in    Kimball 


nary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1860-65:  travelled  1865-66,  and 
since  Isii?  has  resided  at  West  Farms,  New  York  City. 
Botany  has  been  his  specialty,  and  he  has  published  Clan- 
Il'^k  »f  Botany  (1845),  which  has  gone  through  more  than 
)0  editions;  Firil  Lemons  in  Botany  (1848),  Lr,,rn  anil 
Flowert  (1863),  American  Botanist  aiid  Florist  ( 1S7II). 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Wood  (AXNK  T.  Wilbur),  daughter  of  Rev.  Hervey 
Wilbur,  li.  at  Wendell.  .Mass..  in  1817;  was  editor  of  The 
LadieJ  .!/.,,,.<2/,,«.  (Boston,  1848)  and  The  Ladies'  r,i*l.;t 
(Lowell,  184S);  has  contributed  to  various  periodicals, 
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vol.  ,.,  embracing  the  Life  of  W..,,,l  ,,,,„. 

Tr,  I     r  C"rri<!<1  "'"•  th""*h  »l»""l»nt 
were  left  by  the  editor  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 


1    ™9       (D,E  V°,L80!<)>  A>  M-  b'  "  8lDyra«-  N-  Y-.  Jane 
,1832;  graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Alh»v. 
1853;    taught  mathematics   in  that  in-tit.ui  .....  S54-SJ 


mshed  many  articles  on  engineering  and  on  mathematical 
subjects  to  the  Journal  of  the.  Franklin  Institute  (1858-71) 
and  is  author  of  A  New  System  of  Alligation  and  of  trea- 
tises On  the  Kesistance  of  Materials,  On  Bridges  and  Itoofs 
and  on  The  Elements  of  Analytical  Merha,ir.. 

Wood  (EI.EAZER  D.),  b.  at  New  York:  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  Oct.  30,  1806,  when  appointed 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  this 
capacity  he  assisted  in  the  construction  of  Castle  Wil- 
liams, Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Fort  Norfolk,  Va. 
During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  served  with  Oen. 
Harrison's  North-western  army  during  the  memorable 
siege  of  Fort  Meigs,  where  he  conducted  the  defence,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  sortie  of  May  5, 1813;  was  in  command 
of  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Northern  army  in  1814.  he  was  engaged  in  all 
the  events  of  that  campaign,  including  the  capture  of  Fort 
Eric,  July  3,  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  July  5,  and  that  of 
Niagara,  or  Lundy's  Lane,  July  25.  After  the  latter  battle 
the  American  army  fell  back  to  Fort  Erie,  which  work  was 
enlarged  and  extended  under  the  direction  of  Cols.  Mcltec 
and  Wood,  and  placed  in  a  state  to  sustain  the  expected 
attack.  In  the  repulse  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Erie,  Aug. 
15,  Col.  Wood  led  the  21st  regiment  of  infantry,  and  in  the 
sortie  of  the  besieged  from  their  works.  Sept.  17,  1814,  he 
Fell  almost  at  the  outset  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  which 
be  was  in  command.  For  distinguished  services  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Meigs  he  was  brcvettcd  major,  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Niagara.  His  com- 
manding general  (Brown)  erected  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory at  West  Point.  The  county  in  Michigan  in  which  Fort 
Vfcigs  was  situated  bears  his  name,  as  also  the  U.  8.  fort  on 
Bedloe's  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wood  (ELLEN  Price),  better  known  as  MRS.  HENRT 
OOD,  b.  at  Worcester,  England,  about  1820;  contributed 
o  many  periodicals ;  was  for  some  years  editor  of  the 
Argosy  magazine,  and  has  published  numerous  popular 
novels,  among  which  are  East  l.i/nne  (1861),  The  Caimuings 
1862),  and  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  (1863). 

Wood  (FERNANDO),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  14, 
812,  of  Quaker  parentage :  settled  in  New  York  in  ehild- 
lood ;  became  a  successful  shipping-merchant :  was  elected 

0  Congress  as  a  Democrat  1840;  was  mayor  of  New  York 
856-57,  and  again  1861-62,  and  again  member  of  Congress 
863-65  and  1867-77.— His  brother  BENJAMIN  has  also  been 

1  member  of  Congress,  and  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
few  York  Daily  Neat. 

Wood  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1799; 
ducated  by  the  noted  writer  Samuel  L.  Knapp:  studied 
aw:  settled  at  Alexandria.  Va.,  1816:  was  a  clerk  in  the 
Far  department  at  Washington  1819-22,  and  in  the  treasury 
822-45,  after  which  he  removed  to  New  York ;  wrote  the 
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popular  novels  Peter  Schlemihl  in  America  (1848),  The 
Moil,  MI  I'i/./rim*  (2  vols.,  1855),  Marrying  too  Late  (1856), 
and  l-'ntnr, •  I. ;/',;.,>•  Scenes  in  Another  World  (1858),  rcpub 
lished  with  the  title  The  Gates  Wide  Open,  etc.  (Boston 
iMi'.i).  when  it  passed  through  4  eds.  in  a  single  week.  .Mr 

W I   »as  a  contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Mngnzin 

1810-17;  returned  to  Washington  soon  afterward,  and  re 
sinned  his  clerical  labors  in  tin:  treasury  department,  where 
ho  became  chief  of  the  navigation  division,  and  wrote  fo 
the  \iiiiniinl  Kru  and  other  periodicals.     D.  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  X.  Y..  Aug.  21,  1870. 

\\  odd  (liKoKCE  1!.).  M.  I)..  LL.D.,b.  at  Greenwich,  N.J. 
.Mar.  1.1.  1797:  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ponnsylva 
ilia  ISIJ.and  in  medicine  181S:  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  1822-31,  and  of 
matcria  niedica  ls.11-35;  professor  of  the  same  branch  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1835-50,  and  of  theory  am 
practice  of  medicine  l^n  00:  was  physician  in  the  Penn 
svlvania  Hospital  I  s:l.")-.")!l :  became  president  of  the  Amer 
ican  Philosophical  Society  in  IS.")'.);  was  long  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1805  en- 
dowed an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Author  of  A  Treatise  on  the  I'roct/cc  »j 
Medicine  (2  vols.,  1S47;  5th  ed.  1858).  Therapeutic!  and 
Pharmacology  (2  vols.,  ISali;  3d  cd.  1868),  and  Lectures 
ant/  AildrcsHCS  on  Medical  Subject*  (1859):  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin Bache  he  prepared  The  Dispensatory  of  the  U.  S.  (1833 
13th  ed.  1870),  of  which  more  than  100,000' copies  have  been 
sold,  producing  to  the  authors  about  $100,000. 

Wood  («.  W.).  U.  S.  N.,  b.  May  29,  184.1,  in  Ireland; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1S01  ;  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1864,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866;  served  in  the 
Oneida  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  passage  of  the 
Vicksburgand  Port  Hudson  batteries  in  1862;  commended 
for  "courage,  coolness,  and  skill."  F.  A.  PARKIER. 

Wood  (HORATIO  C.),  M.  D.,b.in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan. 
13.  1841  ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1862,  and  became  professor  of  medical  botany  and 
clinical  professor  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  that 
institution.  Author  of  numerous  papers  on  myriapods, 
Scorpionida?,  Phalangidic,  botany  of  the  coal  periods,  and 
on  fresh-water  Alg;c  in  the  Proceedings  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Essex 
Institute:  also  of  The  Fresh-  Water  Ali/ie  of  North  America 
in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  (1873),  of 
original  physiological  investigations  upon  Indian  hemp, 
nitrite  of  amyl,  Veratrnm  viride,  the  pneumogastric  nerves, 
etc.,  in  the  Proceeding!  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, the  A  merican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Times ;  and  of  a  number  of  papers 
on  clinical  medicine  in  the  same  journals;  gained  the 
Boylston  prize  by  his  Essay  on  Thermic  Fever  or  Sunstroke 
(Philadelphia,  1872),  and  has  published  A  Treatise  on 
Physiological  Therapeutics  (1874)  and  A  Study  of  Fever 
(1875)  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections. 

Wood  (ISAAC),  M.  I).,  b.  at  Clinton,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  21,  1793;  settled  in  New  York  City  in  childhood; 
studied  medicine ;  was  attending  physician  in  the  New  York 
Hospital  1814-16  ;  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  New  York 
Dispensary  until  1825,  and  resident  physician  of  theBelle- 
vue  Hospital  1826-33 ;  rendered  great  services  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1832-33  ;  was  in  high  repute  as  an  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  ;  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  manager  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  was  active  in 
founding  many  medical  and  charitable  institutions.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  D.  at  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Mar.  25,  1868. 

Wood  (JAMES),  b.  at  Winchester,  Va.,  about  1740,  son 
of  Col.  James,  founder  of  that  town ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  convention  of  June,  1776;  was  commissioned  col- 
si  in  the  Virginia  service  Nov.  15, 1776  ;  became  lieuten- 
ant-governor and  member  of  the  executive  council,  and 
governor  of  Virginia  1796-99.  D.  at  Richmond  Juno 
lo,  1813. 

Wood  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  1760 ;  grad- 
uated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the 
lurch  of  England,  and  became  dean  of  Ely.     D.  at  Cam- 
ridge  Apr.,  1839.     Author  of  a  valuable  "series  of  text- 
aown  as  the  "  Cambridge  Course  of  Mathematics." 
Wood  (JAMES),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1799- 
graduated  at  Union  College  1822;  was  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  1826-33  ;  became  pro- 
r  in  a  theological  seminary  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  1839; 


ogy  (1855),  and  other  theological  works. 


Wood  (JAMES  FREDERICK),  b.  in  Philadelphia  Apr.  27, 
181.1;  educated  partly  in  Philadelphia  and  partly  in  Eng. 
hunl,  and  in  JS127  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  a 
bank-clerk,  advancing  subsequently  to  cashier;  in  ISI17  went 
to  Rome  to  study  for  the  priesthood ;  studied  there  for  seven 
veins,  ami  in  Is. II  was  ordained  priest,  and  relumed  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  ordained  assistant  rector  of  the 
cathedral.  Ho  subsequently  became  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
church  in  Cincinnati,  and  while  in  that  position  was  ap- 
pninted  by  papal  bull  coadjutor-bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  right  of  succession.  lie  was  consecrated  Apr.  26, 
1S.")7,  and  in  Jan.,  1860,  succeeded  to  the  bishopric,  lie, 
vi.-iicd  Rome  by  invitation  of  the  pope  in  18C2,  and  auain 
in  1867,  and  was  present  at  the  Vatican  Couneil  in 
recording  his  belief  in  papal  infallibility,  and  desiring  that 
it  should  be  defined  as  a  dogma  of  faith.  On  Mar.  I  :>.  I S75, 
the  diocese  of  Philadelphia  wan  raised  to  un  nrchicpiscopal 
sec,  and  Bishop  Wood  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  arch- 
bishop, being  consecrated  to  that  office  June  18,  1875. 

J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Wood  (JOHN),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1775;  resided  in 
Switzerland  during  the  revolution  of  1798  ;  was  master  of 
the  Edinburgh  Academy  for  the  Improvement  of  Art-  in 
Scotland  1799;  came  to  the  U.  S.  about  1800:  edited  tlie 
}\',.-i,-nt  World  in  Kentucky  1806,  and  the  Atlantic  \\',,,ld 
at  Washington,  D.  ('.,  1S17:  resided  afterward  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  was  employed  in  making  county  maps. 
1).  at  Richmond  in  May,  1822.  Author  of  a  ///«(«/;/  „/  il,e 
,sV/*x  Revolution  (17iM)),a  History  of  the  Administration  <>/' 
Jo//ii  Adams  (1802),  suppressed  by  Aaron  Burr  and  repub- 
lished  by  Sherburne  1846,  and  Trial  of  Aaron  /tin -r  ( IS.07). 
Wood  (JOHN),  b.  at  Elie.  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  in  1811; 
educated  at  the  Perth  Academy ;  entered  the  East  India 
navy  1826;  explored  the  river  Indus  to  Hyderabad  in  the 
first  steamboat  launched  on  that  river  Is.;;");  accompanied 
Sir  A.  Burnes  to  Afghanistan,  and  explored  the  Oxus  re- 
gion of  Central  Asia  1838;  settled  in  New  Zealand  IS  1 1, 
and  in  Australia  1852;  became  in  1857  manager  of  the  Ori- 
ental Navigation  Co.,  and  in  1861  commander  of  the  Indus 
steam  flotilla.  D.  at  Highbury,  near  London,  .Nov.  13, 
1871.  Author  of  A  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Jiin-r 
Oxus  (1841 ;  new  cd.  1872). 

Wood  (JoiiN  GEORRE),  F.  L.  S.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1827;  educated  at  Ashbourne  grammar  school  ;  became 
Jackson  scholar  at  Merlon  College,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated 1848;  was  attached  for  two  years  to  the  anatomical 
museum  at  Christ  Church,'  Oxford ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1852;  became  chaplain  to  the  Boat- 
man's floating  chapel,  Oxford;  was  assistant  chaplain  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  1856-62;  was  ex- 
aminer for  the  natural  history  university  prize  at  Oxford 
1855-57,  and  became  in  1868  precentor  of  the  Canterbury 
diocesan  choral  union.  Author  or  editor  of  very  numerous 
popular  works  on  all  the  branches  of  natural  history,  many 
of  them  written  for  children;  editor  of  The  /lo',,'*  tin',, 
Magazine  and  Erery  Jloy's  Magazine,  and  contributor  to 
several  prominent  periodicals.  His  most  important  works 
are  The  Illustrated  Natural  History  (3  vols.,  1859-63:  new 
ed.  1865-66),  with  1500  original  illustrations;  The  Natural 
History  of  Man  (2  vols.,  1868-70),  richly  illustrated  :  A 
Popular  Natural  H/ttory  (1866),  Hoinc*  u-illioiit  Unmix, 
being  a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animal*  (1804-65), 
Bible  Animals  (1869),  The  Modern  Playmate,  a  Hook  of 
Games,  etc.  (1870),  and  Man  and  Jieast's,  Here  anil  Here- 
after (2  vols.,  1874). 

Wood  (Jon.v  TURTLE),  b.  at  Hackney,  near  London,  Feb. 
13,  1821.  His  father  was  a  gentleman  of  moderate  means. 
The  son,  after  attending  several  grammar  schools,  was 
articled  to  an  architect,  II.  E.  Kendall,  Jr.  While  pursu- 
ing his  studies  in  Italy  in  1849  he  got  involved  in  the  po- 
.itical  troubles  of  the  country,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a 
;ime.  In  1858  he  went  to  Asia  Minor,  under  George  Mere- 
lith,  to  assist  in  building  the  railway  between  Smyrna  and 
Aidin  (80  miles),  and  in  1863  returned  to  Smyrna  to  begin, 
it  his  own  expense,  the  work  of  exploring* the  ruins  of 
iphesus  (48  miles  distant  by  rail).  In  1864  ho  had  help 
rom  the  British  Museum,  as  afterward  from  the  liritish 
;overnment,  and  continued  the  work  of  exploration,  at  in- 
ervals,  until  the  spring  of  1874.  The  discoveries  made 
vere  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  His  Ephcsua 
was  published  in  1875.  R.  D.  HiTcnmrK. 

Wood  (REUBEN),  b.  in  Rutland  eo.,Vt.,  in  1792;  served 
18  captain  of  Vernrbnt  volunteers  in  the  war  of  1812-15; 
ettlcd  as  a  lawyer  at  Cleveland,  0.,  1817;  was  State  sen- 
ator 1825-28;  president  judge  of  the  3d  district  ls:i.1-(5; 
iemocratic  governor  of  Ohio  1850-53,  and  U.  8.  consul  at 
Valparaiso  1853-54.  D.  at  Rockport,  0.,  Oct.  2,  1864. 

Wood  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Riverstown,  Meath  co.,  Ireland, 
n  1716;  educated  at  Oxford;  made  several  visits  to  Italv, 
ind  in  1750-53,  with  his  friends  Dawkins  and  Bouvcrie 
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and  nn  Italian  artist  named  Borra,  mado  nn  antiquarian 
exploration  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  He  was  app.,inte, 
undor-seeretary  of  state  by  1'itt  1759;  held  Hint  post  until 
ITU.'i.  ami  d.  at  Putney,  near  Lomlun,  Sept.  '.I,  1771.  Au- 
thor of  magnificently-illustrated  \olnmes.  7V  Hnint  „/ 

J'll/iin/ril,  Htlti'i-ii'iH''  Ti'/mnr  in  tkf  Ih-mrt  ( atlas  folio.  17.,;;,, 
with  ;>7  plates,  an'l  Tin'  I'nin*  <>{  llit/l,**',  i,ifi,',-,riHf-  flf.li- 

H/.I./;*.  ,„  c,,-/,,-.\;/:-;,i  1 1  :.'>:  i.  with  ID  plates,  both  of  which 

were  i-sucd  also  in  Paris  with  the  text  ill  r'rem-li,  ami  have 
remained  the  standard  works  on  those  subjects.  Ho  also 
printu'l  privately  .1  l'"i,i/ntrtitirr  \'i,-t,<  i,f  tin-  A»ri*nt  anil 
/',;-m ill  tttiitf  ,i//'i'-  Ti-nnil,  i-ii-.  (folio.  ITC.S).  which  alter  his 
death  was  edited  by  Jacob  lirynnt  under  the  title  An  /,'««>»/ 
nn  tli''  fh-iifimtl  tli^tini  mi'/  \\'fitiu<fK  of  limner,  etc,  (4tO, 
1775).  ami  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish. 

Wood  (Sit.As),  b.  in  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I.,  in  17f>9;  gradu- 
ated at   Princeton    1789,  ami  was  a  member  of  Congress 
M'.i  '.".I.     1).  at  Huntingtmi,  I,.  I.,  Mar.  2,  1847.     Author 
of  a  l/;*t<iri/  nf  /,,,„,,  him i.l  1 1S2I  :  new  ed.  1828),  revised 
by  Aldcn  J.  Spooner  (1863),  with  the  addition  of  a.  Memoir. 
Wood  (THOMAS  .lr,rri:nsoN),  b.  at  Munfordsvillo,  Ky., 
Sept.   23.    1S2.1!:    graduated    at    V.   S.    Military    Academy 
July  1.  isl.'i;  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  and  as  such  engaged  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  at  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey  ;  transferred  to  the  2d 
Unions  Oct.,  ISKi,  ami  brevetted  first  lieutenant  Feb.  23, 
1>I7,  for  gallantry  at  lluona  Vista;  adjutant  2d  Dragoons 
ami  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas  1849-55;  appointed  captain 
1st  Cavalry  Mar.  3,  1855,  and  served  on   X.  W.   frontier 
ls.").'i-."i!l:  on  expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians  1855; 
Utah  expedition  1858,  etc.     Promoted  to  bo  major  Mar. 
lii.  and  lieutenant-colonel  May  9,  1861,  he  was  employed 
in  organizing  and  mustering  Indiana  volunteers  until  Oct. 
11,  isiil,  when  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
an  1  N'o\ .  12  attained  the  colonelcy  of  the  2d  U.  S.  Cavalry. 
Com  mandril  a  division  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Buell  in  the 
id  day's  fight  (Apr.  7)  at  Shiloh  and  at  siege  of  Cor- 
inth ;  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  at  Perry  ville ;  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  at  Murfreesboro',  where  wounded,  and 
nt  Chickamaujra;  of  the  4th  corps  at  Missionary  Ridge 
and  march  to  Knoxrille,  and  in  the  numerous  battles  in 
Sherman's  Georgia  campaign  in  18B4  from  Dalton  to  Love- 
joy's  Station,  Sept.  2,  where  severely  wounded;  in  oppos- 
ing (icn.  Hood's  advance  into  Tennessee,  succeeding  to  the 
mud  of  the  4th  corps  after  Gen.  Stanley  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Xov.   30,  which  he  led  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville  and  pursuit  of  Hood  to  the  Tennes- 
see River.     Promoted  to  be  major-general  of  volunteers 
Jan.  27,  18G5,  he  subsequently  commanded  various  military 
districts  and  departments  ;  was  mustered  out  of  the  volun- 
teer service  Sept.,  1866,  but  retained  in  command  of  the 
district  of  Mississippi  until  Jan.,  1867,  when  he  resumed 
bis  ciiinmission  in  the  regular  army.     For  gallant  conduct 
at  Chiekamauga  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  and 
major-general  for  Nashville.     He  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  June  9,  1868,  with  rank  o£  major-general,  but  by  act 
of  Congress  of  1875  reduced  to  brigadier-general. 

Wood  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  toward  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  was  one  of  the  original  settlors  of 
Massachusetts  colony  1629;  returned  to  England  1633; 
published  an  accurate  and  well-written  description  of  the 
country  under  the  title  New  England's  Prospect  (1634), 
accompanied  by  a  map  and  interspersed  with  various  pas- 
sages of  rhyme.  Ho  soon  returned  to  Massachusetts ;  set- 
tled at  Lynn;  was  its  representative  1636;  removed  to 
Sandwich  10:i7;  became  town  clerk,  and  d.  there  in  1639. 
His  book  was  republisbed  at  Boston  in  1764,  with  an  In- 
troductory Essay  ascribed  to  James  Otis,  and  in  1865  by 
the  Prince  Society. 

Wood  (WILLIAM  B.),  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  May  26, 
1779;  removed  in  childhood  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
commenced  life  as  a  mercantile  clerk  ;  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage  at.Annapolis,  Mil.,  179S;  became  a  popular  fa- 
vorite; was  proprietor  of  the  New  Theatre  from  1809  to 
1820,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire :  opened  the  new  Chest- 
nut Street  Theatre  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  2,  1822;  sold  it  to 
William  Warren  1826  ;  opened  the  new  Arch  Street  Theatre 
Oct.  1,  1828,  and  made  his  last  appearance  as  an  actor  at 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  Nov.  IS,  1846.  D.  at  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  24,  1861.  Author  of  Personal  Recollections  of 
tin-  Hiiujf  (1854)  and  of  many  adaptations  of  English  plays. 
Wood  (Wn.i.MM  MAXWELL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore, 
Md..  May  27,  1809;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  1829;  entered  the  navy  as  assistant  sur- 
geon; became  full  surgeon  1838;  was  fleet-surgeon  of  the 
Pacific  squadron  184-1-46,  and  of  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron during  the  civil  war;  became  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  navy  department  1870,  sur- 
geon-general 1871,  and  was  retired  1872.  Author  of  Wan- 
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ntral  l»51-52,  vice-chancellor  IS52-08;  bocami 
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and  7V,,;  (  „„„„„,„,  ,,f  Scripture,  etc.  (1847). 

Wood  and  Ricliland,  (p.,  Texas  eo.,  Mo.     I 

and*""  d|'b<>rr*'.' '';  v-,I!"ltilnor«co"  Md.,  on  Jones',  Fall, 
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Woodberry,  tp.,  Blair  co.,  Pa.    P.  2107. 
Woodbine.    See  CApniroLiAcs*. 
Wood'bine,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  oo.,  III.     P.  959. 
Woodbine,  p.-v.,  Harrison  co.,  la. 

Wood  (or  Block)  Books.    See  FBIXTIXO,  by  W.  8. 

PATEKSOX. 

Wood'bridge,  p.-v..  York  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  To- 
ronto (ircy  and  liruce  Railway,  17  miles  N.  ,.f  T,,r.in|... 
It  has  a  largo  machine-shop  and  foundry  and  a  linbtr. 
trade.  P.  about  800. 

Woodbridge,  tp.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.     P.  830. 
Woodbridge,  tp.,  Hill-dale  co.,  Mich.     P.  1321. 
Woodbridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.    P. 

Wood'bridge  (BKXJAMIX),  b.  near  Highworth,  Wilt- 
shire,  England,  in  1622;  was  entered  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford,  1638,  but  soon  came  to  Massachusetts  with  his 
family;  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Harvard  College 
1642;  studied  divinity;  returned  to  England,  and  became 
minister  of  Nowbury,  Berkshire,  where  he  d.  Nov.  1,  1884. 
Author  of  Justification  by  faith  (London,  1652),  The 
Method  of  Grace  in  the  Justification  of  tiiiinen  (1656),  and 
Church  Members  set  in  Joynt  (1656). 

Woodbridge  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug. 
20,  1780.  His  father,  becoming  one  of  the  earliest  emi- 
grants to  the  North-west  Territory,  removed  to  Marietta 
in  1791;  received  his  earliest  education  in  Connecticut; 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ohio  in  1806;  in  1807  was  elected  to  the  assembly;  wan 
prosecuting  attorney  for  his  county  1808-14,  during  which 
period  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  senate;  in  1814 
received  from  Pres.  Madison  the  appointment  of  secretary 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  removed  t>  Detroit :  in 
1819  was  elected  the  first  delegate  from  Michigan  to  Con- 
gress; judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  Territory 
1828-32;  in  1835  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  form  a  State  constitution;  in  1837  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate  of  Michigan ;  in  1839  was  chosen  governor  of 
the  State;  was  Senator  in  Congress  1841-47.  Daniel 
Webster,  in  a  note  to  his  speech  in  defence  of  the  Aidi- 
burton  Treaty,  attributed  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  the  first  sug- 
gestion that  was  ever  mado  to  him  for  inserting  in  that 
treaty  a  provision  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives,  under 
certain  circumstances,  upon  the  demand  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. For  many  years  before  his  death  he  lived  at  Detroit. 
D.  Oct.  20, 1861.  In  1867  the  Life  of  William  Wooabriaye 
was  published  by  the  writer.  CHARLES  LAXMAX. 

Woodbridge  (WILLIAM  CHAXXIXG),  b.  at  Mcdfi.nl, 
Mass.,  Dec.  IS,  1794;  graduated  at  Yale  College  I*]  I; 
studied  for  the  ministry,  but  was  never  ordained;  was 
principal  of  Burlington  Academy.  N.  J.,  1812-14  ;  became 
a  teacher  in  M.  Gallaudct's  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1S17:  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  Universal  (itiiyrnfihy.  Ancient 
and  Modem  (Hartford,  1824);  issued  also  IMiutmli  of 
Geography  (Hartford,  1833),  Modern  Srktmt  Geography, 
and  other  textbooks  for  schools,  and  edited,  with  w.  A. 
Alcott  and  M.  F.  Hubbard,  the  Amcrimn  Annals  of  K,lur,,. 
tion  and  Instruction  (1831-38),  in  which,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  /mm  Hofi*yl,  he  gave  an  account  of  Fellenberg's 
system  of  instruction.  D.  at  Boston  Nov.  9,  1845. 
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WOODBURY— WOOD,  CHEMISTRY  OF. 


Wood'bnry,  county  of  W.  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  Mis- 
souri and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  iNe- 
braskn  ,111.1  Dakota,  and  traversed  by  Illinois  Central, 
Sioux  City  mid  Pacific,  and  Dakota  Southern  B.  Hi.; 
garfMM  undulating,  soil  usually  fertile.  Cattle  are  the 
chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  eorn,  oats,  potatoes, 
hay.  Cap.  Sioux  City.  Area,  about  800  sq.  m.  V.  tin. 

Woodbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchlield  co.,  Conn.  P. 
1831. 

Woodbnry,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  111.     P.  1067. 

Woodbnry,  tp.,  Woodbury  co.,  la.     P.  471. 

Woodbury,  p.-v.,  Butler  co.,  Ky.     P.  171. 

Woodbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Minn.  P. 
990. 

Woodbury,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  at  the 
junction  of  Wi-st  .Jersey.  Swedesboro',  and  Delaware  Shore 
R.  Ks.,  8  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  contains  7  churches, 
court-house  and  jail,  good  schools,  a  library,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  and  town-hall.  P.  1905. 

A.  S.  BARBER,  ED.  "  CONSTITUTION." 

Woodbnry,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     P.  210. 

Woodbury,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Cannon  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  Stone  Kiver,  50  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Nashville,  is 
the  seat  of  a  nourishing  college,  and  contains  2  tanneries,  3 
churches,  2  newspapers.  1  hotel,  and  1  flouring-mill.  Prin- 
cipal business,  live-stock  and  farming.  P.  400. 

M.  L.  FORD,  PCB.  "  PRESS." 

Woodbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.   P.  902. 

Woodbury  (AUGUSTUS),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1825  ; 
studied  theology  at  Harvard,  and  became  Unitarian  pastor 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  1849,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  1853,  and  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  1857.  Author  of  Plain  Worth  la  Young 
Men  (1858),  Campaign  of  the  First  Rhode  Inland  Rcijimrut 
(1862),  Major-General  Ittirnside  and  the  Ninth  Army  Corps, 
a  Narratire  of  Campaigns,  etc.  (1867),  and  of  various  ser- 
mons, addresses,  and  articles  in  the  reviews. 

Woodbury  (DANIEL  PHINEAS),  b.  at  New  London, 
N.  II.,  Dec.  16, 1812  ;  graduated  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
July  1,  1836,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Soon 
after  transferred  to  the  engineers,  his  life's  services  were 
in  that  corps,  going  through  the  usual  round  of  duties 
connected  with  construction  or  revision  of  sea-coast  for- 
tifications. In  1847-50  he  directed  the  construction  of 
Fort  Kearney,  Neb.,  and  Fort  Laramie,  for  the  protection 
of  the  route  to  Oregon.  Subsequently  (1856-60),  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  important  works  of  fortification — Forts 
Jefferson  (Tortugas)  and  Taylor  (Key  West).  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  assigned  to  duty  under  the 
writer  of  this  sketch,  he  became  thenceforth  associated  in 
the  arduous  duties  involved  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  and  in  the  engineering  organization  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  advance  to  and  battle  of 
BULL  RUN  (which  see)  he  took  an  equally  prominent  part  in 
the  reconnaissances  upon  which  the  battle  was  based,  accom- 
panying the  column  (Gen.  Hunter's)  which  was  to  turn  the 
enemy's  left  flank.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  took 
the  field,  on  Woodbury,  as  commander  of  the  brigade  of 
engineers  (from  the  volunteer  service,  the  organization  and 
previous  drilling  of  which,  however,  is  due  to  Col.  B.  S. 
Alexander),  fell  the  immediate  control  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  engineering  operations  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and  subsequent  operations  before  Richmond.  In  the 
memorable  "  Seven  Days,"  and  more  especially  in  the 
engineering  works  by  which  the  army  was  able  to  cross 
the  White  Oak  Swamp  and  move  to  the  James  River,  Gen. 
Woodbury  rendered  conspicuous  services.  At  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Fredericksburg  his  personal  gallantry 
in  throwing  bridges  across  the  Rappahannock  won  him 
the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  "  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services."  Detailed  for  the  important  command  at 
Key  West  Mar.  16, 1863,  ho  (Aug.  15, 1864)  fell  a  victim  to 
the  yellow  fever.  A  true  Christian  soldier,  he  met  death  as 
calmly  as  he  had  more  than  once  faced  it  on  the  battle-field. 
"  My  friends,  I  am  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
but  all  is  peace  with  me,"  were  among  his  last  words. 
Gen.  Woodbury  ranked  high  as  a  scientific  writer.  His 
Theory  of  Arches,  while  based  on  the  researches  of 
Coulomb  and  Audoy,  is  really  developed  into  an  original 
work,  and  is  now  a  standard  one.  This  and  his  adapta- 
tion of  the  beautiful  geometric  constructions  of  Poncelet  to 
the  determination  of  the  thickness  of  "retaining  walls" 
form  papers  in  the  series  of  the  Professional  Papers  of  the 
Corp,  of  Engineers.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Woodbury  (ISAAC  BEVERLY),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1819;  studied  music  in  Europe;  became  an  eminent  com- 
poser; teacher  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston; 
removed  in  1845  to  New  York,  and  edited  the  Musical  Re- 
view (1850  sey.)  and  the  Musical  Pioneer.  D.  at  Columbia, 


S.  C.,  Oct.  26,  1858.  He  compiled  several  widely-known 
collections  of  church  music  and  glee-books,  among  which 
were  the  Anthem  llnlritncr  (1850),  the  Ci/tharn,  and  the 
Are,o  Lute  of  Zion,  and  published  several  manuals  of  mu- 
sical instruction. 

Woodbury  (LEVI),  son  of  Peter  Woodbury,  b.  at 
Francistown,  N.  11.,  Dec.  22,  1789,  descended  from  John 
Woodbury  of  Somersetshire,  England,  who  settled  first  at 
Cape  Ann  in  1624,  afterward  at  Naumkeag  (now  Salem, 
Mass.)  in  1626-27.  Lcvi  Woodbury  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class  in 
1809;  entered  the  law-school  of  Judges  Reeves  and  Gould 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  that  year;  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  town 
in  1812.  He  was  an  earnest  Democrat,  and  zealously  sup- 
ported the  war  then  declared  against  Great  Britain.  He 
soon  attained  political  distinction,  and  became  eminent  as 
a  Lawyer.  In  1816,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State:  in 
1819  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Asa 
Clapp  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
in  1823  was  elected  governor;  in  1825  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S. ;  in  May,  1831,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  and  in  1834  secretary  of  the  treasury.  by 
Pres.  Jackson,  and  remained  in  the  last-named  position 
till  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  in  1841, 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  In 
1845  he  declined  the  mission  to  England,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
held  that  position  until  his  death,  Sept.  4,  1851.  Mr. 
Woodbury's  mind  was  one  of  the  highest  order.  He  had 
great  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning,  and,  although  so 
much  of  his  life  was  occupied  with  practical  duties  in  the 
high  public  positions  he  continuously  filled,  he  neverthe- 
less found  time  to  indulge  his  taste  for  learning,  and  his 
acquirements  were  large  and  varied.  At  the  bar,  in  the 
legislature,  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  bench,  in 
every  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  a  recog- 
nized leader,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  upon  whom  all  factions  of  his 
party  had  agreed.  For  bis  part  in  the  celebrated  Senato 
debate  on  Foote's  resolution  in  1829-30  he  was  pronounced 
by  Col.  Benton  "the  rock  of  the  New  England  Democ- 
racy;" was  conspicuous  also  in  the  memorable  called  ses- 
sion of  1841  in  defending  the  independent  treasury  sys- 
tem, first  established  under  his  administration  of  the  de- 
partment, and  in  defeating  the  banking  system  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  also  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  thorough  in  his  investigations.  His 
reports  on  the  preservation  and  supply  of  live-oak  timber, 
upon  eotton,  currency,  banking,  and  the  independent  treas- 
ury system,  and  bis  opinion  in  the  Dorr  case,  illustrate 
this.  But  ho  was  most  effective  in  debate.  In  that  field  his 
ample  knowledge,  the  earnestness  imparted  by  his  strong 
convictions,  and  his  great  advantage  of  person,  manner, 
and  voice,  gave  commanding  force  to  his  logical  powers; 
and  he  did  not  impair  the  effect  by  elaboration.  He  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  fervor  of  his  race.  The 
Psalms  of  David  were  the  constant  and  best  expression 
of  his  devotional  feelings.  Ho  had  a  tinge  of  the  melan- 
choly which  belongs  to  such  natures  ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
to  be  cheered  by  the  joyous  spirits  of  his  wife  and  children 
that  he  made  his  study  the  sitting-room  of  the  family, 
whose  unrestrained  conversation  and  gayety  did  not  at  all 
interrupt  his  work,  although  not  a  word  escaped  him. — 
He  had  five  children — one  son,  the  eldest,  CHARLES  LEVI, 
a  lawyer,  unmarried;  the  eldest  daughter,  MARY  ELIZA- 
BETH, married  Montgomery  Blair ;  the  second,  FRANCES 
ANN,  married  Archibald  H.  Lowery ;  the  third,  VIRGINIA 
LAFAYETTE,  married  G.  V.  Fox;  the  fourth,  ELLEN  DE 
QUINCT,  unmarried.  His  widow  died  in  1873. 

MONTGOMERY  BLAIR. 

Wood-Carving,  an  art  which  dates  from  immemorial 
antiquity  in  China  and  Japan,  which  countries  are  still 
noted  for  the  wonderful  skill  of  their  artisans  in  this  de- 
partment. It  was  also  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  adornment  of  churches  and  convents.  (See  EN- 
GRAVING.) 

Wood-Charcoal.    See  CHARCOAL. 

Wood'chat,  the  Laniiis  rutilii*,  a  shrike  of  the  Old 
World  which  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range.  In  South 
Africa  it  is  called  "magistrate  bird,"  from  its  habit  of  im- 
paling and  hanging  its  victims.  In  some  systematic  treatises 
it  is  named  Eiincoctonns  rttftitt,  the  "red  nine-killer,"  from 
the  belief  that  it  kills  nine  victims  before  it  begins  to  eat. 

Wood,  Chemistry  of.  Wood  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
cellulose,  the  substance  of  the  plant-cells,  with  the  so-called 
" incruating  matters"  of  the  cells,  the  soluble  constituents 
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of  the  tnp,  with  the  water  of  the  name,  and  the  mineral 
matters  of  the  Wi.  CKI.I.I-I.DSK  (see  this  head)  has  been 

ili ighly   dc-eribed    by    I'rof.   Chandler.     It    forms   the 

great  mass  of  ilry  wood,  cotton,  hemp,  linoii,  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  The  incrusting  matters  urc  nut  o 
well  known.  In  drier!  wood  they  must  In;  v« TV  mixed  in 
character,  comprising  of  course  nil  the  substances  left  dur- 
ing the  'Irving  up  of  the  sap,  which  contain*  saline  sub- 

M,  albuminoid  matters,  tannin  substances,  gummy 
matters,  and  sugar.  Payen  claimed  to  have  distinguished 
a  delimit;  solid  inerustiiig  mutter  of  the  cells,  which  ho 
railed  *'•/,  I-,,,/,,,,  but  others  have  denied  its  individuality. 
In  the  making  of  paper  from  woody  or  other  fibre,  as  also 
during  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  tissues,  almost  or  quite 
everything  is  dissolved  and  remover!  except  pure  cellulose 
and  sonic  albuminoid  matter,  which  still  gives  a  yellow- 
brown  slain  with  nitric  arid  (see  XlKTHOPBOTBIC  Arn>): 
and  (lie  writer  lias  observed  that  the  presence  of  woody 
fibre  in  paper  can  be  proved  by  this  stain  with  nitric  acid, 
which  is  given  by  most  of  our  printing  paper,  but  not  by 
letter  paper,  the  hitler  being  doubtless  chiefly  made  from 
white  rags,  from  which  repeated  washing  has  abstracted  all 
but  pure  rrllulnse.  Cotton  also,  when  raw,  contains  little  or 

of  this  aMuimtnoid.  as  nitric  acid  will  show.  (The 
paper  on  which  this  work  is  printed  is  found  by  the  writer 
to  stan  1  this  nitric-acid  test  perfectly.)  Some1  woods,  par- 
ticularlv  if  nit  during  winter,  contain  also  ifareAjy  matters, 
as  the  iodine-test  will  iudi'-a.le.  Water  IH  one  of  the  most 
practically  important  constituents  of  wood,  green  or  fresh 
cut  wood  being  usually  completely  tilled  in  every  pore  with 
it.  Imleeil,  as  cellulose  is  a  definite  substance  of  a  definite 
<lcii-ity  ( I  .Jl'.j),  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  water  con- 
tained in  fresh-cut  woods  will  furnish  a  pretty  close  index 
to  their  relative  degree  of  porosity.  The  following  figures, 
from  Schiiblcr  and  Hartig,  show  the  proportions  of  water 
in  different  kinds  of  common  woods  when  just  cut: 
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Willow  .............................  26.0 

'nore  .........................  27.0 

Ash  .................................  28.7 

Birch  ...............................  30.8 


. 
Hone  chestnut  .................  88.2 


Red  beech 39.7 

Aspen 43.7 

Kim 44.5 

Italian  poplar 48.2 

Larch 48.6 

White  poplar 50.0 


.................      . 

1'inc  .................................  39.7  |  Black  poplar  .....................  61.8 

Seasoned  or  air-dried  wood  contains  much  less,  of  course, 
but  still  the  proportion  is  quite  important,  though  some  of 
it  is  possibly  combined  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  water 
of  crystallization.  At  any  rate,  Rumford  found  that  a  tem- 
perature above  that  of  boiling  water,  but  short  of  that  which 
produced  any  chemical  alteration  of  the  fibre  (277°  F.),  was 
needed  to  expel  all  this  water.  He  thus  removed  from  air- 
seasoned  woods  additional  water,  as  follows  : 

Oak  .......................................................  16.64  per  cent. 

Ehu  ......................................................  18.20    "      " 

I:  ••-ch  ...................................................  18.56    "      " 

Maple  ...................................................  18.63    "      " 

Birch  ....................................................  19.38    "      " 

Poplar  ...................................................  19.55    "      " 

What  is  usually  called  dry  wood,  used  for  fuel  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air  for  several  months,  may  be  regarded  as 
containing  still  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  water. 

Specific  Gravity.  —  -The  fact  that  most  wood  floats  on 
water  must  not  be  regarded  as  any  indication  of  its  true 
density.  When  sawdust  or  thin  shavings  are  boiled  with 
water,  so  as  to  expel  the  air  from  their  pores,  they  are 
found  then  to  sink  readily,  and  have  a  density  of  about 
1.5,  approaching  that  of  pure  cellulose,  1.525.  An  in- 
structive experiment  is  to  dampen  a  wad  of  raw  cotton 
with  alcohol  (which  expels  the  air  from  its  pores),  squeezing 
out  the  excess.  It  will  bo  found  then  to  sink  in  water  with 
great  facility.  The  sinking  of  water-soaked  wood  is  familiar 
to  all. 

The  Ash.  —  Woods  of  different  kinds,  and  even  of  the 
same  kind,  vary  much  in  amount  of  ash  and  in  its  com- 
position. Under  ASHES  (and  also  under  POTASH,  by  II. 
WURTZ)  will  be  found  some  information  on  these  points. 
Oak  wood  was  found  by  Berthier  to  contain  3.3  per  cent. 
of  ash,  by  Mollerat  1.4,  and  by  Saussure  only  0.2.  In 
oak  bark  both  Berthier  and  Saussure  found  6  per  cent,  of 
ash.  In  pine  wood  Berthier  found  0.83,  Mollerat  1.8,  and 
Saussure  2.9  per  cent.  Analyses  of  ashes  of  red-beech 
wood  by  Bb'ttinger  gave  — 

™°rlne  .............................................................    0.133 

Silica  ...........................  .  .............  1  459 

Sulphuric  acid  ..........................  """"""["""'.'."    L351 

Phosphoric  "   .................  .................................    3.0,io 

lernc  oxide  .......................................................    0  803 

Lime  .............................................  ]"  63*244 

Magnesia  ...................................  ".!'.!!!"'.  ........  ......  1L270 

Potash  ...............................................................  ir»  794 

'"'"''' 


Wood'chuck,  (Jronnd-Hoi.or  SI.,y|M« 
"";,»  ''"'  ' ',  »  large  rodent  .u.mm.l  ,,f 

ie:i,  everywhere  e.,niin.,ii    i-\..,.|.|    „„  ,]lv  f,Tnl 

•    l,,ng, 
~    fur,  which  ha.  >  limit* ,| 

••:il«    elurr, 

---„ ,,„,  „,„   uraiuii,  uvr, ernali'-    in   rold    wruthpr 

and  ,.  sometime,  u»ed  for  food,  for  whid,  it  ;.  1SSS. 
tend  wje.'nur»f  »u""«"«re,  and  will  ofUn  .uccJ.fully  r.,». 

LCIIU   nun   ft  i|()ir  i>i    liin»i«r    nit,,    *!•_«    :>^_ir        i.     i- 
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Wood'cock,  a  name  applied  to  two  different  game  bird. 

f    he  snip,;  family.     The   Run  , 

u.,,^   !,„„.)  ,„,„,,.„  ,,v,.r  ,|i(.   K:i^.u  ..... 

apan  to  the  Briti-h  isle,.  „„,!,,, 

inch,,,  while  the  American  bird  (  l-hil.,1,,1."  „;„.,,  ,,„., 
wh,ch  atuuni  only  eleven  inches,  i»  found  tbadntr/b 
the  farther,,  !'.  s.  .„,,  in  Canada.  Both  .re  highly  priied 
by  epicures  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flnh. 
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Wood'dcaon  (R,r  HARnM).  C.  I..,  b.  .t  King.ton-onon- 
Thames,  Surrey,  England,  M»y  15,  1745  j  educated  at  Pem- 

K  i*  Rn:LMaKrtalcn  colleges,  Oxford;  became  Vinerl.n 
scholar  1766,  and  fellow  of  Magdalen  1771  ;  beoam*  deputy 
Vincrian  professor  of  civil  l.w  .t  Oxford  1772;  wn  full 


prolessor  1777-93,  and  subsequently  bencher  of  the  M 
lomplc  and  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  D.in  I.-,,.!.,,, 
29, 1822.  Author  of  Blsmnti  o/Jur!., 


Ierofthe.Mi.M!,, 

A  Systematical  View  of  the  Lauio/  En'glatd'w  vo'l'n., 1792- 
93;  2d  ed.  1834;  Philadelphia.  1842),  consid- 

ered by  good  jurists  superior  to  Illackstone. 

Wood  Dock,  or  Summer  Dock  (A;*  ,pmua),  OM 
of  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the  family  of  Anatidw 
and  whose  only  congener  is  the  still  more  beautiful  man- 
darin duck  (Aix  galericulatn)  of  China.  Both  of  then 
have  in  common  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  high  at  the 
base,  where  the  upper  lateral  angle  runs  back  much  behind 
the  lower  edge,  the  nail  very  large  and  booked,  the  lamella 
broad  and  distant,  the  nostrils  very  large  and  <>• 
wing-coverts  nearly  as  long  as  the  feathers,  and  the  tail 
truncate  at  the  tip.  The  species  has  the  head  green,  glossed 
with  purple,  with  a  line  from  the  upper  corner  of  the  bill, 
one  from  behind  the  eye,  and  two  oars  on  the  side  of  the 
head  confluent  with  the  chin,  and  upper  part  of  throat 
white,  the  jugulum  and  tail  at  sides  purple,  the  under  parts 
white,  the  sides  yellowish,  banded  with  black,  and  subter- 
minally  with  white,  the  speculum  bluish-green,  the  prima- 
ries silver  white  at  tip,  and  the  back  uniform  with  variooi 
reflections.  It  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty  inches  long. 
(Baird.)  The  species  range  over  most  of  North  America — 
in  the  warmer  regions  as  a  permanent  resident,  and  in  the 
northern  as  a  summer  migrant.  In  this  last  respect,  rather 
contrasting  with  most  of  the  other  ducks,  it  is  called  the 
"  summer  duck."  It  chiefly  builds  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree, 
and  this  habit  gives  origin  to  the  name  "wood  duck."  Its 
favorite  haunts  are  ••  the  solitary  deep  and  muddy  creeks, 
ponds,  and  mill-dams  of  the  interior,"  and  it  mate-  "  its 
nest  frequently  in  old  hollow  trees  that  overhang  the  water." 
(  H7/*oii.)  Its  eggs  are  smaller  than  a  hen's,  and  have  sur- 
faces like  polished  ivory.  It  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  and 
rarely  in  flocks  of  more  than  three  or  four.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  acorns,  the  seeds  of  wild  oats,  and  insects.  The  flesh  is 
tolerably  good  food.  THEODORE  UILL. 

Wood-Engraving.    See  EN-GRAVING. 

Wood'ensbnrg,  p.-v.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md.     P.  54. 

Wood'fall  (IlKXRV  SAMPSO*),  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1739;  was  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  London  l'al,lic 
Advertiser,  and  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that  paper, 
which  he  edited  from  1760  to  179:1,  including  the  period 
during  which  the  celebrated  Lettcri  o/Juniiu  appeared  in 
that  paper  (1769-71);  was  prosecuted  and  tried  for  their 
publication  June,  1770;  printed  the  standard  edition  of 
Juaiiu  in  1772,  and  became  master  of  Stationers'  Hall  1797. 
D.  at  Chelsea  Dec.  12,  1805.  He  probably  never  knew  the 
secret  of  Junius,  though  an  argument  to  the  contrary  has 
been  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  the  Franciscan  theory, 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Philip  Francis. 
— His  son  OEOROE,  b.  about  1780,  succeeded  to  the  bnri- 
ness;  brought  out  a  famous  edition  of  the  Bible  (4to, 
1804),  in  which  only  one  erratum  has  been  detected,  and 
employed  Dr.  John  Mason  Good  to  edit  the  t.ettrrt  of 
Jtmiut  (1812),  whence  that  edition  is  usually  called  H'oorf- 
fall't  Junitu,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  peculiar  authority 
from  the  name  of  its  publisher.  In  fact,  however,  the  only- 
real  Wood/all's  Juniut  is  the  edition  of  1772,  and  Good's 
edition  of  1812  is  the  most  misleading  of  all,  from  the  fact 
that  it  includes  a  multitude  of  anonymous  letlers  under 
different  signatures,  culled  from  the  columns  of  the  Public 
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A<lrrrii*,-r  by  Dr.  Good,  and  attributed  by  him  to  Junius 
without  unv  warrant. 

Woodlall  (WILLIAM),  brother  of  Henry  Sampson,  b. 


11  1    •  11-  IT 

I  hi.-h  in  great  part  were  reported  by  himself,  -llo  was 
,'.,,  l',,uel  with  •  wonderful  memory,  and  sometimes  wrote 
out  many  columns  of  a  debate  without  any  consultation  of 
,  1).  in  London  Aug.  I,  1803. 

Wood'ford,  county  of  Central  Illinois,  lying  on  Illi- 
nois Itiver,  n ml  OAving  railway  connection  with  Chicago; 
surface  level,  with  IMI  abundance  of  coal;  soil  fertile. 
Horse-,  cuttle,  and  swine  arc  numerous.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  "its.  wheat,  hay.  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Meta- 
mora.  Area,  about  500  sq.  m.  P.  18,956. 

VVoodford,  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  lying  on  Ken- 
tucky and  Klkhorn  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Louisville  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lexington  R.  Rs. ;  surface  diversified,  soil 
fertile.  Horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  swino  are  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and  hemp. 
Cap.  Versailles.  Area,  185  sq.  m.  P.  8240. 

Woodford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bcnnington  CO.,  Vt.     P.  371. 

Woodford  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Elgin,  Scotland, 
Apr.  15,  1800;  educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen;  was 
a  classical  tutor  successively  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and 
Jcdbtirgh  ;  became  a  royal  inspector  of  schools  for  Scotland 
1850,  and  was  f,,r  many  years  principal  of  the  Madras  Col- 
lege at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  D.  at  Edinburgh 
Jan.  (i,  I860.  Author  of  Eclogte  Haratiante  (1849  ;  new  ed. 
1855).  Element*  uf  the  Latin  Ann// 11071;  (1854 ;  3d  od.  18fi2), 
Tablet  of  Latin  Verb*  (1855;  new  cd.  1862),  an  Epitome 
of  Ca»ar's  Commentaries  (4th  ed.  1860),  which  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation,  and  other  works,  religious  and  educa- 
tional. 

Woodford  (JAMES  RUSSELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hcnley-on- 
Thnmos,  England,  Apr.  30,  1820;  studied  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  London ;  graduated  with  both  classical 
and  mathematical  honors  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
1842:  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1843;  was  in- 
cumbent of  Easton,  Somersetshire,  1847-55,  vicar  of  Kemps- 
ford,  Gloucestershire,  1855-68;  was  for  some  years  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  who  in 
1867  appointed  him  an  honorary  canon  of  Christ  church, 
Oxford  ;  was  vicar  of  Leeds  1868-73,  select  preacher  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge  1864,  1867,  and  1873,  nnd  was 
consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  as  bishop  of  Ely  Dec. 
14,  1873.  Author  of  several  volumes  of  Sermon*,  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Creed  (1855),  Ordination  Lecture*  (1861),  Lec- 
tures on  the  Church,  Past  and  Pre*ent  (1852);  edited  the 
third  series  of  Tracts  for  the  Christian  Seasons  (4  vols., 
1863-64),  and  contributed  to  Sermons  for  the  Working 
daises  (1858)  and  the  Oxford  Sermon*  during  Lent  (1865). 

Woodford  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1636;  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  studied  law 
at  the  Inner  Temple ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
1669:  became  rector  of  Hartley-Mauduit,  Hampshire;  pre- 
bendary of  Chichester  1676,  and  of  Winchester  1680.  D.  in 
1700.  Author  of  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  David 
(1667;  3d  cd.,  2  vols.,  1713)  and  A  Paraphrase  upon  the 
Cd/ificle*  and  some  Select  Ilymncs  of  the  New  and  Old  Testa- 
ment*, irith  other  occasional  Composition*  in  English  Verse 
(1679),  in  the  introduction  to  which  he  discusses  the  merits 
of  Milton's  blank  verse,  and  commends  his  recently-issued 
Paradise  Lost. 

Woodford  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  in  1735 ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  ;  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  Virginia  regiment  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Virginia  troops  at  Williamsburg  in  the 
autumn  of  1775 ;  repulsed  the  fleet  of  Lord  Dunmore  from 
Hampton  Roads,  sinking  five  vessels ;  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Great  Bridge  on  the  Elizabeth  llivor,  Dec.  9. 1775, 
winning  a  signal  victory  ;  called  to  arms  the  militia  of  Nor- 
folk and  Princess  Anne  counties ;  occupied  Norfolk  in  tri- 
umph Dee.  14 ;  took  command  of  the  1  st  Virginia  brigade ; 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  by  Congress  early  in 
1777;  was  wounded  at  Brandy  wine;  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Monmouth ;  went  to  the 
relief  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina recruits,  marching  500  miles  in  28  days:  reached  that 
city  Apr.,  1780;  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  siege,  and 
carried  to  New  York,  where  he  d.  Nov.  13, 1780.  Counties 
in  Kentucky  and  Illinois  bear  his  name. 

Wood  Grouse.    See  CAPERCAILZIE  and  TETRAONINX. 

Woodha'nus,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ala.     P.  600. 


Wood'head  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Maltham,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1608;  graduated  at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, about  1628  ;  became  a  fellow  there  1033  ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  :  travelled  repeatedly  on  the  Con- 
tinent; was  proctor  of  Oxford  University  1611;  \isited 
Rome  in  that  year,  and  secretly  became  a  Roman  Catholic; 
was  deprived  of  his  fellowship  by  the  Parliamentary  vis- 
itors lf>4S;  was  restored  1660,  but  soon  refused  to  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  concealment,  chiefly  at  Hoxton,  near  London,  writing 
controversial  books  of  great  ability  in  favor  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  D.  at  Hoxton  May  4,  1678. 

Wood'house  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  17,  1770:  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 1787,  and  in  medicine  1792;  served  as  a  surgeon  in 
Gen.  St.  Clair's  expedition  against  the  Western  Indians 
1791,  and  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1795  to  his  death,  June  4,  1809.  Au- 
thor of  The  Young  Chemist's  Companion  (1797),  Experiment* 
tnxl  <H>Hcrr<ttionn  on  Vegetation  (1802),  and  other  treatises; 
edited  Parkinson's  Chemical  Pockf  t-llook  (1802)  and  Clmp- 
tal's  Chemiatry  (2  vols.,  1807). 

Woodhonse  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Norwich,  England,  Apr. 
28,  1773;  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie;  graduated 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  as  senior  wrangler  nnd  first 
Smith's  prizeman  1795;  became  a  fellow  there  1798 ;  Lu- 
casian  professor  of  mathematics  1820;  Plumiim  professor 
of  astronomy  and  experimental  philosophy  1822,  and  first 
superintendent  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  1824.  He 
married  a  sister  of  William  Wilkins,  the  architect,  182.'!. 
D.  in  London  Dec.  23,  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Cains  College.  Author  of  The  Principles  of  Analytical 
Calculation  (1803),  1'lane  and  Spherical  Tri'/oixmu  trif 
(1809  ;  5th  ed.  1827),  hnperimrtrical  /'roblcms  and  the  Cal- 
culus of  Variations  (1810),  and  An  Elementary  Treatise  an 
Plane.  Astronomy  (1812),  republishcd  under  the  title  A 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  Theoretical  and  Practical  (2  vols., 
1818-23).  These  works  "produced  a  revolution  in  mathe- 
matical studies,"  and  their  author  was  regarded  on  high 
authority  as  "one  of  the  most  philosophical  thinkers  and 
useful  guides  of  his  time." 

Woodhonselee.    See  TYTI.ER  (ALEXANDER  FRASKU). 

Wood'hull,  p.-v.,  Henry  co.,  III. 

Woodhull,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.   P.  776. 

Woodhull,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  of  v. 
392;  of  tp.  1997. 

Woodhnll  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Mastic,  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I., 
Dec.  30,  1722;  served  in  the  French  war  of  1755-63  as 
colonel  of  the  3d  New  York  regiment;  sat  in  the  provin- 
cial legislature  1769-76;  was  president  of  that  body  1770; 
took  command  as  general  of  Long  Island  militia  on  the 
landing  of  the  British  in  August;  was  surprised  nnd  taken 
prisoner  a  few  days  later  by  a  party  of  British  light-horse 
near  Jamaica,  when,  after  delivering  up  his  sword,  he  was 
so  brutually  wounded  that  he  died  at  Gravesend  Sept.  20, 
1776.  A  narrative  of  his  ca.pturo  and  death  was  published 
by  H.  Onderdonk,  Jr.  (New  York,  1848),  and  his  Journal 
of  the  expedition  to  Montreal  in  1760  was  printed  in  the 
Historical  Magazine  for  Sept.,  1861. 

Wood  Ibis.     See  IBIS. 

Wood  Island,  off  the  entrance  to  Saco  and  Winter 
harbors,  Me.,  has  a  stone  lighthouse,  showing  a  flashing 
red  light;  lat.  43°  27'  23"  N.,  Ion.  70°  19'  25"  W. 

Wood'land,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal. 

Woodland,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  III.     P.  906. 

Woodland,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  III.     P.  1602. 

Woodland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Decatur  co.,  la.     P.  782. 

Woodland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mich.     P.  1376. 

Woodland,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  Minn.     P.  593. 

Woodland,  tp.,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  389. 

Woodland,  tp.,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.     P.  891. 

Wood'land  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
P.  174. 

Wood'lawn,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     P.  1045. 

Woodlawn,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     P.  935. 

Wood'-IjOUSe,  a  popular  name  for  various  sessile- 
eyed,  fourteen-footed  isopod  crustaceans,  of  the  families 
Armidillida)  and  Oniscidae,  and  of  the  genera  Porcetlio, 
Outsells,  Armadillo,  etc.  They  are  otherwise  called  slaters, 
and  the  larger  ones  are  also  called  sow-bugs  and  pill-bugs. 
They  inhabit  moist  places,  rotten  wood,  cellars,  etc.,  and 
are  often  found  under  stones. 

Wood'man,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.     P.  559. 

Woodman  (.JOHN  SMITH),  b.  at  Durham,  N.  II.,  in 
1819;  studied  at  South  Berwick  Academv;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  1842 ;  taught  school  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
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1842-46;  mailo  a  tour  of  Kurope  on  foot  1847-1*  ;  studied 

law  at  Id  AIM'.  N.  II.;  practised  his  prote.-sion  tin-re  and  at 

Rollinsford  :    «:i- •  profcs-or  of  mathematics   ,,t   Dartmouth 

;e    Ivil    ..li;    taught    Ills"    ill    tin-    Chandler    Scientific 

School  IViuii  ils  i-ialili-hniciit  iii  I>.'i2:  became  in  I.-..<U 
prnlc-sor  of  civil  engineering,  viee-pre«ident,  and  practical 
head  of  that  in-iiinli'm.  and  retained  those  posts  until  his 
death,  ut  Urn-ham.  X.  II..  May  I.'-,  isri. 

Wood'-Oil,a  line  aromatic  .Irving  oil  used  in  making 
varnish,  in  preventing  inspect  ravages,  in  making  litho- 
graphic ink,  Hiul  in  licina  as  a  euro  for  gonorrhoea.  It 

I'.jNii'i  from  liiirinah,  ami  is  produced  by  the  JJlpterocarpu* 
turliiniitHH  ninl  other  trees. 

Woodpecker.    Sec  Pirin.«. 

Wood,  Preservation  of.  Sec  PRESERVATION  OP 
TIMIIKIC,  liy  II.  \VI-IITZ.  A.  M. 

Wood-Hat.     See  RAT. 

Wood'ruir,  tho  Asjtfrnla  ntlnratn,  a  favorite  herb  of 
the  Kuropcaii  peasants,  belonging  to  the  order  Rulii.i  <.r. 
It  has  when  dry.  a  pleasant  odor,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Toni|iiin  bean  or  sweet  clover.  Tho  (iennans  put  it 
into  their  May-drink  (M<iitrnnk]  and  into  homemade  beer. 
In  this  country  they  substitute  (lallum  trijluruiu,  a  related 
plant  with  a  similar  smell. 

Woodruff,  county  of  N.  E.  Arkansas,  lying  on  White 

River,  and  intersected  by  liayou  Deview  and  Cache  River; 

lurfaeo  generally  level,  soil  fertile.     Swino  and  cattle  are 

lief  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.    Cap. 

Augusta.     Area,  575  sq.  in.     Pop.  0891. 

Woodruff,  tp.,  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1408. 

Wood-Rush.     See  LUZULA. 

Woods  (ALVA),  D.  D.,  son  of  ROT.  Abel  Woods,  a 
Baptist  minister,  and  nephew  of  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  of 
Andover  Seminary,  b.  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  Aug.  13,  1794; 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  under  Dr. 
.liilui  Adams;  graduated  at  Harvard  1817,  and  at  Andover 
Seminary  1821.  having  spent  one  year  (1819)  as  assistant 
]iriii"ipal  in  Phillips  Academy;  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Columbian  College,  D.  C., 
1821-21,  spending  one  year  of  the  time  in  Europe;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Brown 
University  1824-28;  president  of  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  1828-31,  and  president  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa  1831-37.  Since 
1839  he  has  resided  in  Providence,  R.  I.  The  degree  of 
I).  1).  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Brown  University  in 
1828.  He  has  founded  a  lectureship  of  elocution  in  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  and  five  scholarships  in  lirown 
University.  He  has  published  several  baccalaureate  and 
other  academical  discourses.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Woods  (CHARLES  R.),  b.  in  Licking  co.,  0.,  about  1831 ; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1852, 
when  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry; 
served  in  garrison  and  on  frontier  duty  until  1861.  In 
the  attempt  to  relieve  Port  Sumter  (Apr.,  1861)  he  com- 
manded the  troops  on  the  steamer  Star  of  the  West ;  served 
in  tho  West  Virginia  campaign,  and  appointed  colonel  76th 
Ohio  Vols.  Oct.  23,  1861.  Engaged  with  his  regiment  at 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh;  in  command  of  brigade  during 
siege  of  Corinth,  of  regiment  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Arkan- 
sas Post,  and  during  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.,  1863,  and  engaged 
in  battle  of  Chattanooga.  In  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign 
and  subsequent  march  to  Savannah  and  through  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Washington  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  15th 
corps,  participating  in  all  the  actions  of  those  campaigns, 
and  retained  in  the  volunteer  service,  in  command  of  dis- 
tricts, etc.,  until  Sept.  30,  1866,  when  he  resumed  his  reg- 
ular army  duties,  having  boon  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
33d  Infantry  July  28,  1886.  Became  colonel  2d  Infantry 
in  1874,  in  December  of  which  year  he  was  retired  from 
active  service.  For  gallantry  in  action  during  the  civil 
war  ho  was  brcvetted  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  brigadier 
and  major  general. 

Woods  (LEONARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Princeton,  Mass.,  Juno 
19,1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1796;  studied  theology; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  West 
Newbury  1798;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy, vindicating  "orthodox  Calvinism"  against  Drs. 
Ware,  Buckminster,  and  Channing;  was  prominent  in  the 
organization  and  management  of  tract,  education,  temper- 
ance, and  foreign  missions  societies  ;  was  professor  of  the- 
ology in  Andover  Seminary  from  its  establishment  in  1807 
until  1846,  and  emeritus  professor  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  Aug.  24,  1854.  Among  his  works  were  Letters  to 
Unitarian*  (1820),  Reply  tn  Dr.  Ware'*  Letters  to  Trinila- 
riiiuH  (1821),  Lectures  on  ttic  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptur?* 
(1829),  Lrttero  to  Rev.  N.  W.  Taylor  (1830),  Memoir*  uf 
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Woods'boro',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Frederick  co.,  Md.  P.  2064. 
Woods'dale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Person  co.,  N.  C.    P. 


Woods'neld,  p.-v.,  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Monroe  eo.,  0. 
1  •  753* 

Wood's  Hole,  p.-v.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mau. 

Wood'side,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bangamon  <•»..  III.    P.  ISSi. 

Woodsidc,  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1172. 

Wood'son,  county.  >fs.  K.  Kahw,  drained  bvbrancbe* 
of  Neosho  and  Verdigris  rivers,  and  traversed  In  the  N.  B. 
corner  by  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texan  R.  It.:  surfu 
orally  undulating,  soil  fertile.  Cattle  and  i-ln-cp  nrc  the 
chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oatu,  wheat,  Imv, 
potatoes,  butter,  and  wool.  Cap.  Defiance.  Area,  504 
sq.  m.  P.  3827. 

Wood'sonville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ilart  co..  Ky.    P.  of 

V.  140;  of  tp.  UL'U. 

Wood-Sorrel.    See  OIALIS. 

Wood-Spirit,  and  the  Alcohol*.  In  the  article 
HOMOI.OOV  will  bo  found  a  table  of  the  alcohol-series,  of 
which  wood-spirit  or  METHYL  Ai.ixmoi,  (which  see,  by 
PROF.  CHANDLER)  is  the  first  member.  The  chemical  prop. 
erties  of  this  compound  have  been  described  by  Prof. 
Chandler,  and  the  object  of  this  present  article  is  to  pre- 
sent a  very  brief  discussion  of  the  alcohols  as  a  natural 
group,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  other 
bodies  (supplementary  to  what  will  be  found  under  the 
two  heads  ALCOHOL  and  ALCOHOLS,  also  by  PKOP.  CH  ASHLER), 
and  particularly  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  multmlar  rolii- 
mic  relations  (see  VOLUMES,  MOI.KI  t  I.AR;  also  WATER  or 
CRYSTALLIZATION,  by  HENRY  WIMITZ)  between  the  alcoholi 
themselves,  and  between  them  and  their  derivatives;  which 
have  formed  special  subjects  of  investigation  of  the  pres- 
ent writer. 

Tho  earliest  important  view  regarding  the  constitution 
of  common  alcohol  was  presented  by  Dumas,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  compound  of  trattr  and  etht/lrnt: 
HjO  +  H4C2  =  CjIIjO.  By  simply  doubling  the  assumed 
formula;  of  all  the  alcohols  —  a  step  for  which  many  strong 
reasons  may  be  cited  ;  among  others,  that  this  series  is 
thus  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the  directly- 
derived  ether  scries  —  they  may  all  be  brought  under  the 
view  of  Dumas,  and  expressed  as  compounds  of  two  mole- 
cules of  water  with  n  molecules  of  ethylene:  2IliO.»ll|C|. 
Dumas's  suggestion  was  superseded,  in  the  minds  of  chem- 
ists, by  the  atenhul-radiral  hypothesis,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  alcohols  and  the 
"hydrates"  of  metallic  oxides,  the  ethers  being  likewise 
thus  made  analogous  to  simple  metallic  oxides.  The 
alcohol-radicals,  having  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  these  entirely  fallacious  and  delusive 
analogies,  seem  to  have  been  adhered  to,  apparently,  from 
habit,  no  other  reason  appearing  clearly,  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  radical  hyilrvj-yl  (OH),  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  which  in  the  school-books  of  the  present  day  is  repre- 
sented as  an  essential  constituent,  with  the  alcohol-radicali 
themselves,  of  the  alcohols. 

One  mode  of  derivation  which  is  now  imagined  for  the 
alcohols  is  from  marsh-gas  and  its  homologuen,  by  substi- 
tution of  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen.  Several  series  are  thui 
derived,  according  to  the  number  of  hydrogen-equivalenU 
so  replaced  :  but  wo  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  so-called 
monalomic  or  ordinary  alcohols,  in  which  there  ha»  been  but 
one  such  imaginary  replacement.  The  substantial  warrant 
for  this  view  appears  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  marsh- 
gas  and  chlorine  react  and  form  a  compound  having  the 
formula  CIIjCl,  which  on  treatment  with  potash  yields 
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wood-spirit  (011,0),  there  being  here  three  assumptions 
made,  that  the  product  of  the  first  reaction  is.  (CHi).CI, 
rhluriile  of  methyl,  and  that  of  the  second  (CIIs).OH,  potash 
it.-i'lf  being  also  MfOBMd  to  be  K.(OU).  The  reactions  may, 
on  these  hypotheses,  be  stated  very  simply,  as  follows : 

OH«-rClj-(OHi)Cl  +  H01i 

and  (CHj)Cl  +  K(OH)  -CE|!&H  +  KC1. 

In  like  manner,  common  alcohol  is  derivable  from  the  next 
I,  ,:nol.i;;ue  in  the  marsh-gas  series,  CjII«  (see  HOMOLOGY); 
but  it  is  usually  considered  as  being  also  derived  from 
marsh-gas  itself,  by  the  further  substitution  of  methyl  for 
uothar  equivalent  of  hydrogen  ;  thus,  C.  11.11.  II.  II  becomes 
C.H.H.OH.CHi_C|H«0.  If,  instead  of  methyl,  ethyl 
(<',II5)  be  the  substituting  agent,  we  get  propionic  alcohol 
(O.H.H.OH.OtHt-OtH|0).  Thus,  "ct/iylic"  alcohol  con- 
t'lins  mrthi/l,  and  "propylic"  alcohol  contains  ttlii/l.  In 
the  language  of  this  newer  theory,  however,  it  would  ap- 
IHMT  that  ethyl  may  be  regarded  as  IIjC.HsC,  and  propyl 
as  HaC.II-jC.IlsC ;  thus  two  alookol*faditQl*  ""('/  being 
really  admitted  as  essential.  This  is  certainly  a  great  step 
in  simplification  over  the  original  alcohol-radical  hypoth- 
esis. 

A  highly  important  element  in  the  newer  system  is  the 
reduction  of  compounds  to  typical  groups,  which  is  always 
sought  for.  The  alcohols  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
inai  sh-gas  type.  No  idea  of  molecular  structure  appears 
to  be  attached  to  these  types,  except  an  arbitrary  connec- 
tion by  the  so-called  "  bonds  of  atomicity,"  which  may  even 
be  pnn-iNinititllif  placed  upon  the  same  plane,  showing  con- 
clusively the  artificiality  of  the  system,  and  the  impossi- 
bility that  it  can  represent  any  true  relations,  such  as  must 
exist  in  nature.  (See  TYPE-THEORIES.)  No  definite  entity 
seems  even  to  attach  to  the  group  IIsC,  although  it  occurs 
in  the  notation  far  oftener  than  any  other  group.  It  has 
been  only  considered  as  a  "residue,"  representing  so  much 
atomicity  or  equivalence,  and  not  as  a  compound  radical ; 
certainly  not  in  the  same  sense  in  which  ammonium  and 
ci/nnni/rii,  for  example,  are  known  to  be  compound  radicals. 
The  fact  that  in  the  alcohols  and  in  all  other  scries  of  homo- 
loguos  this  group  (HjC)  constitutes  the  invariable  incre- 
ment, seems  strangely  to  have  passed  out  of  consideration 
altogether  in  the  so-called  "  new  "  or  "  atomistic  "  chemistry. 
The  idea  of  serial  relation,  and  the  fact  itself,  are  indeed 
altogether  and  studiously  suppressed,  being  swallowed  up 
in  that  of  derivation  from  types.  The  marsh-gas  homo- 


logues  or  petroleum  hydrocarbons  themselves  must  be,  on 
this  system,  and  often  arc,  looked  upon  as  all  derivable 
from  the  same  type,  by  the  help  of  the  old  alcohol-radicals  ; 
thus, 

CHHII.H        =  CH4, 

rmiH.cu.  =c;2if8, 

CHHH.C,H.  —  C.Hu 


CUHH.t\H,  =C4Hi:>. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  writer  has  ventured  to  conclude, 
from  special  studios  of  his  own,  that  a  return  to  the  idea 
of  universal  serial  relations,  and  of  derivation  of  chemical 
compounds  in  series,  instead  of  from  types,  is  necessary 
to  further  real  progress  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  be- 
lieves that  conclusive  evidence  of  this  may  be  presented. 
Under  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR,  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
simple  chemical  molecule  is  always  reducible  to  a  cubical 
equivalent  volume  ;  and  the  application  of  this  discovery 
to  the  study  of  homologous  series  has  proved  —  as  there  also 
shown  —  that  the  group  of  elements  (H2C)  is  a  distinct 
compound  radical  —  as  much  80  as  ammonium  or  cifaiHiyi'n. 
The  proof  is  moreover  positive  that  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
cept any  other  group  of  C  and  II,  such  as  IIsC,  methyl, 
or  HsCj,  ethyl,  ns  fulfilling  any  radical  function,  either 
real  or  imaginary. 

This  being  the  case,  the  application  to  the  alcohol-series 
becomes  a  matter  of  immediate  interest.  The  first  step  is 
to  ascertain  the  increments  of  volume  which  accompany 
the  derivation  of  each  member  of  the  series  by  the  addition 
of  successive  molecules  of  ll^C,  or  hnmolor/en.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  density  of  each  member  of  the  series  must  be 
found,  as  closely  as  possible,  at  the  temperature  of  28°  F. 
(see  ZERO),  that  at  which  ice  begins  to  melt,  which  has  been 
found  to  be  the  standard  point  to  which  volumes  are  to  be 
referred.  An  empirical  or  approximate  rule  has  been  ar- 
rived at  by  the  writer  for  reducing  densities  taken  at  melt- 
ing ice  to  this  point,  by  deducting  their  products  into  .004. 
Column  4  of  the  following  table  contains  these  corrected 
figures,  derived  from  the  means,  in  Column  3,  of  all  the 
densities  on  record,  taken  at  melting  ice.  Column  5  con- 
tains the  computed  equivalent  volumes  (multiplied  by  1000, 
as  explained  under  VOLUMES,  MOLKCULAK).  It  should  be 
stated  that  these  volumes  are  double  those  usually  calcu- 
lated, the  usual  formula)  of  the  whole  series  having  been 
doubled.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  at  once,  the 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  this  doubling  being  con- 
tained in  the  table  itself: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

Compounds. 

Experimental  densities. 

Mean  densities, 
corrected  by 
deducting 
.001  D. 

Equivalent 
volumes, 
corrected. 

Increments 
of  volume, 
representing 
2H2C. 

Theoretical  cubical  increments, 
according  to  the 
geometric  law. 

Detcrmina* 
tin;  I-  on  record 
atO°  C. 

Mean  of  deter- 
minations 
at  0=0. 

1. 

i 

4. 

I! 

3 
7 
S 
6 
18 

2 
5 

.8176 
.81065 
.82062 
.8232 
.8271 

.8286 
.834 

.8143 
.8074 
.8173 
.8219 
.8238 

.8253 
.8307 

7SSBI 

113946 
MDSL'.-, 
180048 
213644 

247171 
245576 

'mil 

32879 
33223 
33596 

S5S27 
31932 

f 

2  X  (26)3  =  35J52 

Propionic  alcohol  

Butyric  alcohol  

"      =  33201 

Fusel  oil  

Caproic  alcohols  : 
Mean  of  Hccht  

f  Dominant  (normal?)  1 
(      form                         f  — 

2  X  (25)3  =  31250 

Sums  of  increments  1  to  6 168.i76 

1S79M 

Total  error =        fi20 

Average  error  for  each  increment =       125 

With  regard  to  caproic  alcohol,  the  view  of  the  writer  is 
that  two  isomeric  modifications  are  indicated.  Those  who 
reject  this  view,  however,  will  find  that  the  result  of  aver-  TIOS.")  Computations  far  too  voluminous  to  be  repeated 


aging  the  whole  (taking  in  then,  of  necessity,  a  still  lower 
zero-figure  of  Buff,  believed  by  the  writer  to  indicate  a  third 
isomere)  will  give  a  still  closer  correspondence  to  the  law 
of  cubes,  making  the  average  of  the  eight  figures  .83,  and 
the  increment  of  No.  6  =  33130. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  alco- 
hols are  derived  from  wood-spirit  by  successive  additions 
of  two  molecules  of  the  radical  H2C,  dihomoloaen.  Repre- 
senting this  by  Hm2,  the  alcohols  must  be  2('CH40).IIm2- 
2(CH40).Hm4;  2(CH40).Hm6,  and  so  on. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  considered  what  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  nuclear  compound  C2Hg02,  or  wood-spirit.  An- 
alogy at  once  leads  ns  to  regard  it  as  also  containing  di- 
homologen,  H4C2 ;  and  on  taking  away  from  it  this  group 
we  find  remaining  the  nucleus  H4C>2,  or  the  equivalent  of 
2H20.  Two  hypotheses  now  beset  us,  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  tested  and  investigated  by  the  geometric  law. 
These  involve  the  question  whether  this  nucleus  is  really 
made  up  of  two  molecules  of  water,  or  contains  the  elements 
in  dissociated  forms,  as  H4  and  02 ;  the  latter  being  found  to 
be  unmistakably  the  case  in  large  numbers  of  other  organic 
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series.     (See,  for  example,  the  volumic  formulae  of  the 
Fatty  Acids  in  the  article  upon  WATER  OP  CRYSTALLIZA- 


here  have  established  conclusively  the  probabilities  in  favor 
of  the  first  hypothesis  that  wood-spirit  actually  contains 
H20,  and  in  the  cubical  volume  which  it  occupies  in  ice, 
the  symbol  adopted  for  which  (see  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR)  is 
2,  .  The  alcohol-series  becomes  then,  constitutionally, 

1  olIS  ftllm  . 

*'  J27  •*   27     > 

2  9H*  oHm  oH 

'  ~  27  ••*   27    'Z   26 

3  9H5  ,>Hm  oll 
o.  z27.i  „  .z  „ 

\  /Hm  Hm\  . 

M    25      26    ), 

2Hm  (HmHraV/HmllnA  /Hm  HiM  . 

L   26    A    25      26    M    25      26    H    25      26    )  , 

raHmV/HmHrM  /HmHmV/HmHm\. 

25      26    )  \    25      26    )(    25      26   M   25      26    )> 

there  being  doubt  remaining  as  to  whether  the  sixth  di- 
homologen  or  ethylene  molecule  in  No.  6  may  not  be  2'^J". 
(See  the  previous  table.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  by  volumic  investigation  of 
the  alcohols  we  are  distinctly  remanded  back  to  the  track 
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first    indicated    b,    Dnmas.  and    must    decide    Unit    they    are       and  :i  hofl,.      Principal  buiinew.manulkrturi 

.,,„!  truly  compounds  of  water  (or  at  lea.-t  of  Hjt),      ing.    I'.  Hun.     .l.r.o,,.  |.,,  -.-,„. 

,,/,„,.      We    learn    further,    In.wexer,    that    ethyleiic-  

itself  is'  not  a  simple  rmlical.  a-  inferred  by  hum:.-,  imd 
Still  held  b.V  mall,,  but  is  itself  compounded  of  tWO  groups 
ulili,.  a, i  |  equal.  It  ">"-'  thc'refore  be  called  diholiloliigcn. 
We  -liould  expect,  therefore,  to  lind  this  double  radl.'al 
divided  ill  s  .me  i-.i-e-.  This  is  found  to  be  the  ease  in  the 
,  iii  which  tlm  IDOOenive  incremental  volumes 
h.ue  been  t'oiind  to  be  single  cubes,  Ulld  which  Inn  e  I,,  n 
|, ,-,,„.  I,  l.v  a  mode  of  i.n,  ligation  similar  to  that  applied 
tu  the  alcohol.-',  to  have  the  constitution  (for  the  dominant 
series) — 

.     118  ,illm  ollm  . 

4.  w  ...    .,.  .-    .,,   . 

,      MS  ..Mm  .iMiii  Mm  . 

5.  m   ..      .,,    •-      m-      y,     • 

,  Ib.  .,llm  ..Mm  Ilm  Mm 

8.  -.„,  '     •,,;  •    -...-,    • 

_  Hi  .,11m  ..Hi. i  Mm  Mm  Ilm  . 

7.  jfi  •-    -a   '-    m  '    16  '    25  •    M    ' 

-     IIS  .,11.0  .,11m  Ilm  Mm  Hill  Mm 

8.  .j|  •*    27  •-    jx  •     -K  •    25  '    'H  '    M  ' 

The  numbers  refer  to  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon 
eontainel  iu  each,  serving  to  ilesignato  them — with  an 
avoidance  of  all  h\potbe-i-  as  _>t  ,>irl'«n,  ',  ro/-/i.n,.  •, 
IK, ii  riln'i-,  ami  so  on.  The  geometric  molecule  of  1120  here 
eoiitainc  1  i*  that  which  predominates  in  ordinary  liijuid 
water,  'flic  .|iio>lion  naturally  ari-es  \\ln-lhcr  these  geo- 
metric or  cubical  molecules  of  HjO,  or  hyilar,  are  of  the 
same  nature  as.  those  of  crystal-water  24  .  (See  article 
WATT.R  OK  CUVST.U.I.IZ  \TION. |  The  reply  that  we  appear 
to  be  conducted  to  by  the  course  of  investigation  is  that 
the  difference  is  of  the  kind  that  I. a-  I n  called,  in  pre- 
vious articles  upon  this  subject,  a  tiff>irttl  one.  Crystal- 
water,  as  it  occurs  in  salts,  *™i  and  in  glacial  sulphuric 
acid,  !,',s  and  '2',5,  belongs  to  the  Diametric  Type  3,  while 
the  "'  and  !,',5>  found  in  liquid  water  and  in  the  ethers 
and  alcohols,  belong  to  Type  4. 

(The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  the  adequate  following 
up  further  of  this  subject,  for  which  reference  must  be 
made!  to  pending  articles  in  the  American  Chcmitl  and 
other  s 'icntilii!  journals.)  HKSKV  WriiTZ. 

Wood's  Shop,  tp.,  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     P.  1231. 

Wood'stock,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Carleton  co.,  N.  B., 
on  Xew  lirunsuiek  and  Canada  Railway,  on  the  river  St. 
John,  which  is  na\  igablo  at  high  and  medium  stages  of 
water.  It  is  12  miles  K.  of  Houlton,  Me.,  and  is  in  a  fer- 
tile region.  Red  huomatite  iron  ore,  charged  with  manga- 
nese, abounds  here,  and  the  town  has  iron-furnaces  whose 
product  is  of  the  best  quality  for  steel,  and  which  is  shipped 
to  Kngland  for  use  in  plating  ships  of  war.  The  town  has 
a  county  grammar  school  and  a  convent,  and  1  monthly 
and  1  weekly  periodical.  P.  of  sub-district,  3963. 

Woodstock,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Oxford  co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Great  Western  Railway,  28  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
London,  and  on  the  river  Thames  and  Cedar  Creek,  which 
affords  water-power.  It  is  well  built,  and  finely  situated 
in  a  healthy  and  fertile  region,  and  has  9  churches  and 
several  fine  schools,  including  the  Canadian  Institute,  an 
academy,  and  the  county  grammar  school.  Thore  are  3 
five-story  steam  oatmeal  mills,  and  2  weekly  newspapers. 
P.  3982. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.  P.  2955. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  McIIenry  co.,  III.,  on  North- 
western R.  R.,  51  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  has  6  churches,  1 
seminary,  a  public-school  building,  1  bank,  2  newspapers, 
pickling  and  canning  works,  2  mills,  and  1  hotel.  Prin- 
cipal business,  farming  and  dairying.  P.  2500. 

U.  S.  SOUTHWOIITH,  ED.  "  SENTINEL." 

Woodstock,  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  111.     P.  1503. 

Woodstock,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  la.     P.  144. 

Woodstock,  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  994. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.,  Howard  co.,  Md. 

Woodstock,  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1365. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.    P.  405. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  V.     P.  2022. 

Woodstock,  v.,  West  Farms  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Windsor  oo.,  Vt., 
lias  11  fine  park,  extensive  water-power,  utilized  by  a  large 
number  of  manufactories,  2  banks,  6  churches,  and  3  news- 
papers, p.  2810. 

Woodstock,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  on 

the  Valley  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  on 

the  N.  branch  of  Shenandoah  River,  has  5  churches,  good 

schools,  1  savings  bank,  1  large  manufactory,  2  newspapers, 
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UoodN'ville,  p.-v.,  (iraft „  .  \.  ||. 

Wood'-Su allow-.,  .,  sum  >b,,u,-«,  a  ,-„„,,.  ,,f 
birds  greatly  i  .,,,11,,,.   i,,  habit,  and  ftppMr. 

anco,  but  assign,.  I  t,,  ,h,.  Ampellda  01  ehne,.r,-r. |  ,., 

the  sub-family  Hi, Tiirina'.     I,,  , 

alia  they  abound.     The  Jr/.,,,,,,.  ..,r.l,,l,,..  m,   \,,.ir»liiin 
•pecie§,  has  the  habit  of  forming  cluMrr.  lik. 
by  honey-bees  on  their  hues,  the  whole  N,,  i 
gethcr,  and  sometimes  forming  a  maw  tt  large  u  a  buibcl 
banket.    They  eat  insect*  and  seed.. 

Wood  Type.    .See  PHIXTIXO,  by  W.  B.  PATIMOX. 

Wood'ville,  p.-v.  and  (p.,  Jaclcwn  en.,  Aim.     P.  »»3. 

Woodvillc,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  111.     !•.  i 

Woodville,  p.-v.,  MoCrackcn  oo.,  Ky.     P.  «8. 

Woodvillc,  tp.,  Waseca  co..  .Minn.     I' 

Woodville,  p.  v.,  cap.  of  Wilkinson  co.,  .MU». 

Woodville,  tp..  liertie  <•„.,  X.  c.     I-.  i 

Woodville,  v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Clermi, i.t   n,  0      1'.  72. 

Woodville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Sandunky  co.,  0.     P.  1418. 

Woodville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tyler  co.,  TCI. 

Woodville,  tp.,  Calumet  co..  Wis.     I'.  1023. 

Woodville,  or  Wydeville.    See  Hi  v  KIM,  E*mi.  or. 

Woodville  (RICHARD  CATO-O,  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
about  1825;  educated  at  Pi.  Mary's  t  |i«i  »t 

Diisseldorf  1847-50,  and  at  Paris  1851-53,  and  became  a 
distinguished  genre  painter.    1).  at  London,  K 
13,  1855.     Among  his  best  pieces  are   Tkr  t'.tnl  !•/„„, ,-, 
(1847),  The  Game  ,,f  Cheu  (1850),   Waiti»a  far  Ik- 
and  The  fiail»r;  WaMluy. 

Wood'ville  Planta'tion,  tp.,  Penobucot  oo.,  Me.   P. 

Wood'ward,  tp.,  Clearficld  eo.,  Pa.     P.  1034. 

Woodward,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     P.  1061. 

Woodward,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  737. 

Woodward  (ASHBKL),  M.  I).,  b.  at  Wellington.  <  '..nn.. 
June  26,  1804 ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Bow, I,, in  • 
1829;  has  since  practised  his  profession  at  Franklin.  (  ..mi.. 
and  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Conncctie- 
ical  Society.  Author  ol  A  Vimlirntnn*  „/'  //, ,i.  /'f,r,-,,,i 
(1841),  AH  flittortcal  Account  of  the  ( 'oii.irrf,',  ,</  M"li,,il 
Society  (1859),  Biographical  Strlrl,,,  „/  tl,,  K,,rly  I'lii,.!- 
riciiM  of  Norwich  (1859;  new  ed.  1862),  Mnllntl  Eiliin 
(1860),  A  Memoir  of  Col.  Tlwmai  Kiwtrlta*  (18611,  Lift 
of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  (1862),  An  Historical  A'l'lf", 
delivered  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  Oct.  H,  1868,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
1870) ;  rendered  assistance  in  llollister's  Connecticut,  Bond's 
Watrrtmcn,  and  Stiles's  Ancient  Wind»nr,  and  contributed 
to  medical  and  miscellaneous  periodicals,  having  printed 
about  40  papers  in  the  Genealogical  Itcyittcr. 

Woodward  (BERNARD  BOUXOBROKK),  K.  S.  A.,  son  of 
Samuel  (1789-1838),  b.  at  Norwich,  England,  May  2, 1816; 
educated  at  Norwich  School ;  was  for  a  short  time  tutor  in 
a  private  school,  then  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  .McM.ru. 
Gurney  at  Great  Yarmouth  ;  studied  theology  in  the  Inde- 
pendent college  at  Highbury,  near  London,  1830-10 ;  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  London  University  1841 ;  was  fettled 
in  1843  as  minister  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Wort- 
well,  near  Harleston,  Norfolk;  assisted  his  friend,  the 
printer  John  Child*,  in  some  of  his  larger  undertakings, 
especially  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  .James  Ban-lay '• 
Universal  Enr/Uth  Dictionary  (1848);  edited  hi-  father's 
Norwich  Cattle  (1847);  settled  in  London  as  a  professional 
man  of  letters  1849;  wrote  for  many  periodicals;  wrote  a 
Hittory  of  Walet,  from  the  Earlint  Time*  In  in  final  In- 
corporation with  Eni/tiintl,rt,:{'2  vols..  1850-52);  completed 
a  History  of  the  V.  S.  of  North  America  ta  thr  End  «f  the 
Administration  of  Praident  I'M  (3  vols.,  1855).  which 
had  been  commenced  by  William  Henry  Bartlett :  was  co- 
editor  (with  John  Morris  and  W.  Hughes)  of  Maundvr'i 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  (1859);  wrote  several  admirable 
works  for  the  young,  including  Pint  Leuovt  on  the  Kn<j- 
liih  Reformation  (1857);  was  appointed  librarian  in  ordi- 
nary to  Queen  Victoria  and  keeper  of  the  print*  and  draw- 
ings at  Windsor  Castle  July  6,  1860 ;  edited  a  lliiiory  of 
Hampshire  (1859-62),  for  which  he  wrote  the  portion  re- 
lating to  Winchester:  founded  the  fine  Art*  Quarterly 
Jtecieic  (1863),  a  periodical  of  a  high  class,  which  was 
discontinued  for  lack  of  support  1865;  published  Windsor 
Castle,  Thirty  Photographs,  printed  in  1'ermanent  Color, 
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will,  D^criptite  Text  (1869),  and  Specimen,  of  the  Draw- 
,-,„,,  of  7V"  Man,-,-*,  from  th<-  l!"H"l  CoOtetim  «t  II  indtor 
(",',,/:  „.,'//,  i'rt  /ftofcyrapA*  (18W),  ud  translated  Blisee 
K,.,l,,s-s  •/'/,<•  ft'-. .-(A  an. I  77,.  CfoMfl,  JtaiMpfcr*,  «>"'  ttftl 
and  w:,s  actively  engaged  upon  his  chief  work  w hen  ho  d. 
at  London  Oct.' II.'.  IXli'J.  He  had  been  a  value,!  literary 
counsellor  and  assistant  of  the  queen  nml  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  genial  manners  and  his 
wide  culture.  He  had  projected  at  the  outset  of  his  liter- 
ary c-irccr  an  historical  and  chronological  cyolopfedia  for 
<t,'idcnH  Mild  "eneral  readers,  anil  in  1S60  associated  in  the 
tusk  Mr.  William  L.  R.  Gates,  who  completed  and  issued 
77,,  KiK'ii'-lop-J'lia  «f  Chronology.  Ilintorii-,,1  and  Biograph- 
ical (1872),  a  work  of  the  highest  accuracy  and  value.  Mr. 
Woodward  had  commenced,  some  years  before  his  death,  a 
/./,'.  of  l.'-ouardo  i/ii  \'ini-i,  to  be  illustrated  l>y  that  artist's 
anatomical  drawings  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor,  and 
contemplated  important  works  on  the  arehit-ology  of  Eng- 
land and  Wale.-. 

Woodward  (E.  T.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  S,  1843,  in  Ver- 
mont; graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861  ;  became 
lieutenant  in  1864,  lieiitenant-commandor  in  1866;  served 
in  the  Scioto  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  passage 
of  the  Vickslmrg  batteries  in  1862,  and  was  handsomely 
mentioned  in  official  reports.  FOXHALL  A.  PAKKKII. 

Woodward  (tlKnucr.  W.).  b.  at  licthany,  Pa.,  Mar.  26, 
ISiKi;  received  an  academic  education  ;  became  a  lawyer; 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  18.'!7, 
president  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  district  1841-5 1.. judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  1852-67,  and  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress  1867-73.  D.  at  Rome,  Italy, 
May  10,  1S75. 

Woodward  (HENRY),  F.  G.  S.,  brother  of  Samuel  P., 
b.  at  Norwich,  England,  about  1825;  obtained  distinction 
as  a  geologist  and  writer  on  palaeontology,  having  given 
special  attention  to  the  structure  anil  classification  of  the 
fossil  Crustaeese,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  several  reports 
for  the  British  Association  and  several  papers  in  the  scien- 
tific periodicals,  and  contributed  a  monograph  on  the  :!/,•- 
rottomata  to  the  volumes  of  the  Palreontological  Society. 
He  is  now  (1877)  assistant  keeper  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum  and  editor  of  the  Geological 
Moi/aziiie. 

Woodward  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  May  1,  1665;  was  originally  a  linen-draper; 
studied  medicine,  comparative  anatomy,  and  natural  his- 
tory under  Dr.  Peter  Barwick  at  the  scat  of  Sir  Ralph 
Dutton  in  Gloucestershire;  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  Archbishop  Tcnison ;  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
fossils  occurring  in  the  shelly  limestones  of  Gloucester- 
shire, whence  he  derived  an  idea  of  the  formation  of  the 
earth  by  the  deposition  of  strata ;  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  noting  in  a  journal  his  geological  obser- 
vations; opened  a  correspondence  with  scientific  men  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  geolog- 
ical data,  and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  published  An 
Essotf  toward  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth  and  Terres- 
trial Bodies,  especially  Minerals;  as  also  of  the  Sea, 
Jtivers,  and  Spring*,  with  an  Account  of  the  Unirri-mtl 
Deluge,  and  of  the  Effects  that  it  hud  tipnn  tlic  Earth  (Lon- 
don, 1695;  4th  ed.  1726;  in  Latin,  1704),  which  was 
attacked  by  Arbuthnot,  John  Hutchinson,  Lister,  and 
others,  ably  defended  by  Dr.  John  Harris,  and,  though 
containing  much  that  is  fanciful  and  visionary,  had  a 
remarkable  and  permanent  influence  on  the  progress  of 
English  geology.  It  was  subsequently  criticised  by  Leib- 
nitz and  by  Elias  Carnerarius,  professor  at  Tubingen,  to 
whoso  objections  Woodward  replied  in  a  Latin  treatise, 
Natitralis  Hintoria  Telluris  illustrata  ct  ancta  (1714).  He 
had  settled  in  London  as  professor  of  physic  in  Gresham 
College  1692;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  1693, 
and  subsequently  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  attracted 
much  attention  by  his  Account  of  Roman  Arms  and  An- 
tiquities digged  up  near  Bishopsgatc  (1712),  in  which  he 
claimed  to  have  discovered  the  iron  "shield  of  Camillus," 
containing  a  representation  of  Rome  previous  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Gauls ;  wrote  against  Drs.  Mead  and  Freind 
on  the  subject  of  small-pox,  and  collected  a  considerable 
museum  of  fossils  and  objects  of  natural  history,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  by  his 
will  he  founded  that  professorship  of  geology  which  has 
been  held  in  the  present  century  by  Mitchell  and  Sedgwick. 
D.  in  London  Apr.  25, 1722.  He  left  many  MSS.,  and  from 
them  was  compiled  An  Attempt  toward  a  Natural  History 
of  the  Fossils  of  England,  or  (t  Catalogue  of  English  Fos- 
sils in  the  Collection  of  John  Woodward,  M.  I).,  cuntninituj 
a.  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  each  (2  vols., 
1729). 

Woodward  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Norwich,  England,  in 
1789;  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  banking- 


house  of  Messrs.  Gurney,  and  was  a  noted  geologist  and 
antiquary.  D.  at  Norwich  in  1838.  Author  of  A  Si/uop- 
li'-nl  Table  <>/'  llritinh  Organic,  Remain*  (Norwich,  1830), 
Outline  of  the  (indogy  of  Norfolk  (1833),  The  Norfolk 
Topographer's  Manual  (ISI2:  revised  and  augmented  by 
W.  C.  Ewing),  and  The  //,'Wo,-,/  a/id  Antiquitia  of  A"o>-,,-,VA 
Castle  (1847),  edited  by  his  son  Bernard.  He  also  privately 
printed  four  maps  of  Roman  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  ami 
contributed  papers  to  the  Archaoloyia  and  to  the  Magazine 
of  Xalnrnl  History. 

Woodward  (SAMUEL  BAYARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Torring- 
ford,  Conn.,  June  10,  1787  ;  began  practice  as  a  physician 
atWethersficld  1809;  became  physician  to  the  State  prison  ; 
sat  for  several  years  in  the  State  senate;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane;  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Massachusetts  lunatic  asylum  at  Wor- 
cester 1832-46,  and  was  the  projector  of  an  asylum  for 
inebriates  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
Youth.  In  1846  he  settled  at  Northampton,  Mass.  D. 
Jan.  3,  1850.  He  published  a  valuable  series  of  Annual 
Reports  and  various  other  professional  treatises. 

Woodward  (SAMUEL  PECKWORTH),  PH.  D.,  F.  G.  S., 
son  of  Samuel  (1789-1S38),  b.  at  Norwich,  England,  Sept. 
17,  1821;  studied  at  London  University  1839-41,  being  at 
the  same  time  employed  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  was  sub-curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  1839-45  ;  professor  of  botany  and  geol- 
ogy in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  1845- 
48;  became  assistant  in  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
British  Museum  1848;  was  subsequently  examiner  in  nat- 
ural history  to  the  military  colleges  of  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
hurst, and  in  geology  to  the  University  of  London  ;  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  council  of  the  Geological  Society; 
contributed  to  many  scientific  periodicals;  assisted  Prof. 
Owen  in  the  invertebrate  portion  of  his  Palaeontology  s 
prepared  the  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales  pub- 
lished by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society;  gained  the  Wollas- 
ton  prizes  for  1854  and  1857  by  his  paper  on  the  Rudistet 
family,  and  was  the  first  to  work  out  the  affinities  of  the 
family  Hippurites.  D.  at  Hernc  Bay,  Kent,  July  11,  1865. 
His  chief  work  was  A  Manual  of  Mollusctt,  m-  a  Jlitdinieitt- 
artf  Treatise  on  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells  (London,  3  parts, 
1851-54-56;  2d  ed.  1866),  illustrated  by  A.  N.  Waterhouse 
and  J.  W.  Lowry.  An  Appendix  appeared  in  1869. 

Woodwaxen,  or  Woadwaxen.    See  DYERS'  BROOM. 

Wood'worth  (FRANCIS  C.),  nephew  of  Samuel,  b.  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1812  ;  was  for  eight  years  a  printer, 
afterward  for  three  years  a  minister,  and  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  juvenile  literature,  editing  fifteen  vols. 
of  the  Youth's  Cabinet,  a  monthly  magazine;  issued  The 
American  Miscellany  of  Smtertainwg  Knowledge  (6  vols.), 
Uncle  Frank's  Home  Stories  (6  vols.),  Boys'  and  Girls'  Li- 
brary (6  vols.),  Picture-Gallery  (2  vols.),  Theodore  Think- 
er's Stories  for  Little  Folks  (12  vols.),  and  published  sev- 
eral volumes  during  a  residence  in  England.  D.  at  sea, 
on  a  voyage  from  Savannah  to  New  York,  June  5,  1859. 

Woodworth  (JOHN),  b.  at  Schodack,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12, 
1768;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1788:  studied  law  at  Al- 
bany; commenced  practice  at  Troy  1791  ;  settled  at  Albany 
1806;  was  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  co.  1793-1804;  member 
of  the  assembly  1803,  of  the  senate  1804-07,  attorney-gen- 
eral of  New  York  1804-08,  commissioner  (with  W.  W.  Van 
Ness)  to  revise  the  laws  of  New  York  1811-13,  and  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  1819-28.  D.  at  Albany 
June  1,  1858.  Author  of  Reminiscences  of  Troy  from  its 
Settlement  to  1807,  etc.  (1853). 

Woodworth  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  Jan.  13, 
1785  ;  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  the  office 
of  Russell's  Columbian  Centinel ;  commenced  a  short-lived 
weekly  paper  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1807  ;  settled  in  New 
York  1809;  conducted  during  the  war  of  1812-15  a  weekly 
paper,  The  War,  and  a  monthly  Swedenborgian  magazine, 
The  Halcyon  Luminary,  both  unsuccessful ;  wrote  a  roman- 
tic history  of  the  war  entitled  The  Champions  of  Freedom 
(2  vols.,  1816);  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  1818, 
and  another  1826;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  1823-24;  edited  the  Parthenon  1827,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  dramatic  pieces.  D.  in  New  York  Dec.  9, 
1842.  His  Poetical  Works  appeared  in  2  vols.  (1861).  with 
a  Memoir  by  George  P.  Morris.  He  is  chiefly  remembered 
by  his  song,  The  Old  Oaken  lim-ket. 

Wool  (JOHN  ELLIS),  b.  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20, 
1784;  after  engaging  in  the  book-business  for  a  time  in 
Troy,  the  destruction  of  his  stock  by  fire  led  to  his  turning 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  which  he  abandoned  in 
Apr.,  1812,  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  army  as  captain 
of  the  13th  Infantry.  At  Queenstown  Heights,  his  first 
action,  he  led  his  company,  and  was  severely  wounded  Oct. 
13,  1S12:  promoted  to  be  major  29th  Infantry  Apr.  13, 
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I  SKI,  In!  again  distinguished  himself  at  Plattsburg  'Sept. 
II,  1SI  I  ),  anil  was  ]»vvetted  colonel  for  gallantry.  I  ii'l.T 
Ilir  Ml  "I  .\pr.-l,  Mii.  providing  tor  the  general  .-tail. 
Wool  was  appointed  (Apr.  L".i)  Inipeotor-general  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  whir-li  position  In-  retain.-  I  uniil  June  2:'., 
ISH.whcii  appointed  a  Ijrigadicr-gcn.-ni  I.  In  »hii-li  rank 
ho  had  been  DMVetted  in  1S26.  As  inspector  general  he 
made  in  is:!-'  a  professional  tour  of  Europe,  examining 
I  In:  various  lyiUmi  'lien  prevailing  there,  and  n  l-.;i) 
negotiated  the' transfer  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  \V.  of  the 
Miuinippi.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  superintended  the 
organi/atioii  of  U'e-trrn  volunteers,  ami  iiflci  ili'-patehinjt 
some  12,00(1  to  the  seat  of  war,  conducted  hi  in  sell  aforetol 
:;iiiin  on  the  inarch  from  San  Antonio  to  Saltillo.  a  distance 
i,!1  '.inn  mile',  where  he  joined  the  array  of  Hen.  Taylor  aa 
.«ceoud  iii  eiiiiiinaii'l.  At  Kiicna  Vi.-tn,  before  the  arrival  of 
Tavlor.  he  was  in  command  during  the  early  part  •>('  tltr  day, 
and  hud  iniide  the  disposition  of  the  troops  for  the  liar!.  . 
which  was  approved  of  by  Taylor  on  his  arrival.  After 
Tavlor's  return  to  the  States,  Wool  remained  in  command 
of  the  army  of  occupation  until  the  close  of  the  war.  For 
his  services  at  liucna  Vista  he  was  brevcttcd  major  -general, 
ami  in  IX.'il  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  of  thanks 
and  presented  him  with  a  sword  for  his  Mexican  services. 
The  State  of  New  York  also  presented  him  with  a  sword. 
Returning  Kast  in  July,  1848,  he  commanded  the  Eastern 
military  division  until  1853,  the  department  of  the  East 
is. i.",  .'il,  that  of  the  Pacific  18J4-57,  when  again  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eastern  department  until  I860.  In  Aug., 
isiil,  he  was  placed  in  command  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and 
in  .May.  1SR2,  occupied  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  Ho  was 
promoted  to  be  major-general  May  18,  1862;  was  in  June 

placed   in miand  of  the  Middle  military  department. 

including  the  8th  army  corps;  transferred  to  New  York 
Jan.,  I  Soil,  he  commanded  the  department  of  the  East  until 
July  15,  when  relieved,  and  Aug.  1,  1863,  was  placed  on 
&•  retired  list.  D.  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1869. 

Wool  and  Wool-Trade.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wool,  Chemistry  of.     See  KERATIXK. 

Wool'ery's,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Md.     P.  2448. 

Wool'lett  ( WILLIAM),  b.  atMaidstone,  Kent,  England, 
Aug. -7,  17:>a:  was  apprenticed  to  John  Tinney,  an  obscure 
engraver  at  London,  but  soon  adopted  a  style  of  his  own, 
uniting  in  a  single  plate  the  use  of  aquafortis,  the  burin, 
and  the  dry  needle:  gained  a  high  reputation,  especially 
by  his  landscapes,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled  in  represent- 
ing foliage,  water,  and  rocks,  and  became  engraver  to 
George  III.  D.  in  London  May  23,  1785.  His  niaster- 
pi.-.-cs  are  nine  English  landscapes  after  Richard  Wilson, 
Tlif  llnilli  nf  lien.  Wolfe,  and  The  Untile  nf  La  llogne,  after 
Benjamin  West.  He  has  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Wool'man  (Joiix),  b.  at  Northampton,  Burlington  co., 
West  Jersey,  in  Aug.,  1720;  worked  on  a  farm  until  his 
twenty-first  year,  when  he  became  clerk  to  a  shopkeeper  at 
Mount  Holly,  and  began  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  ;  opened  a  school  for  poor  children  at 
Mount  Holly  ;  learned  the  trade  of  tailor,  by  which  he 
supported  himself  during  a  tour  with  Isaac  Andrews  to 
visit  the  Friends  in  the  back  settlements  of  Virginia  ( 1746) ; 
adopted  itinerancy  as  his  regular  mode  of  life,  visiting  the 
societies  of  Friends  in  nearly  all  the  colonies;  spoke  and 
wrote  frequently  against  slavery ;  visited  the  Indians  on 
the  Susojiiehanna  1703:  subsequently  went  to  England. 
D.  at  York  Oct.  7,  1772.  He  published  .Some  Consider- 
ations oil  the  Keeping  of  Negroes  (Philadelphia,  1753;  i 
2d  part,  1702),  Consideration*  on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human 
I'tili'-tf,  on  Labor,  on  Schools,  and  on  the  Right  Use  of  the 
Lord's  Outward  Gifts  (1768),  Considerations  on  the  True 
llurmontf  of  Mankind,  and  how  it  is  to  be  maintained 
(1770),  and  An  Spittle  to  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meet- 
inns  of  Friends  (1772).  He  left  various  MSS.,  which  ap- 
peared in  an  edition  of  his  Works  (1775).  The  Journey  of 
Ititi  Life  and.  Travels  in  the  Service  of  the  Gospel.  (1775)  has 
been  many  times  reprinted,  and  was  edited  with  an  fntro- 
(tiit'tiuii  by  John  G.  Whittier  (1871).  Woolman's  writings 
were  enthusiastically  praised  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  have 
been  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  read  them. 

Wool  Manufacture.    See  APPKSDIX. 

Wool'ner  (THOMAS),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk, 
England,  Dec.  17,  1825;  educated  at  Ipswich ;  became  a 
distinguished  sculptor;  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  1871,  and  an  academician  Dec.,  1874. 
Among  his  principal  statues  are  those  of  Lord  Bacon  and 
Prince  Albert  at  Oxford,  Lord  Macaulay  and  Prof.  Whewell 
at  Cambridge,  Lord  Lawrence  at  Calcutta,  Sir  Bartle  Frcre 
and  David  Sassoon  at  Bombay.  He  has  executed  busts  of 
Cobden,  Sedgwick,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Gladstone, 
Hooker,  Browning,  Dickens,  Father  Newman,  and  other 
English  celebrities ;  statuettes  Elaine,  Guinecere,  and 


OfrKn,  and  has  published  a  volume  of  poemi,  M,  //..,„„ 
J»l.  I....I,  IU«I  :  id  Id,  l«M,.  wln-h  b-lTTeeeUd  crilicai 
u|>|>ro  viil. 


Wool-Printing,     s. -.-  AI-I-I  MHX. 

Mool'rv.-li    Hi  „,.„„,,  \VII.I.UM-.  b.  in  England  about 

•  •'•'  :  lie.-aim-  an  eminent  harn-l.-r  and  -, -rgranl  at  l.»  of 
'•""•olu  <  to.  1>.  in  London  July  •_'.  |s;|  Author  of 
numerous  and  valuahle  prole..,,,,,;,!  treatises,  of  a  /,.;. 

I'/  '-  '../.. 

Kttptrt  y  :!,,  \,.,/.  ,,,,  .|-ji;  ,    \i 

Lord  .I,/,-,,,,  MgJT),  and   / 

Law  (2  vols.,  1869).     He  maintains  that"  JefTrcyr's  meriU 

have  not  been  sufficiently  understood." 

Woolsack,  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  tho  lirit 
ish  House  of  Lords,  a  large  cushion  stuffed  oith  wool.     It 
is  a  long  parallelofiped,  without  back  or  fide-,  nnd  heart 
no  resemblance  to  a  sack  or  a  cushion.     Wool  I,,,,,,.. 
mcrly  regarded  as  the  principal  -nun  .  ,  t  Kngland'i  wealth, 
the   wool-ark.  co\erc.l  with    red  dotl,.  »a-   lir-t  intr.,  i 
into  the  House  in  (Jin-en  Elisabeth'-  time  t..  <  •iiiincmorate 
an  act  forbidding  the  exportation  of  wool. 

Wool'sey  (MKI.AKITIIOX  B.),  U.  8.  N.,b.  Aug.  II,  1818, 
in  New  York;  entered  the  nary  as  midshipman  Dec. 
24,  1832;  became  lieutenant  1847,  commander  1862,  cap- 
tain 1866,  commodore  1871 ;  served  with  gallantry  on  the 
Western  waters  during  the  civil  war,  and.  ri-lin-ing  to 
leave  the  Pensacola  yard  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  there,  although  he  had  permission  to  do  so  from  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  he  was  attacked  by  that  fearful 
disease,  and  died  in  the  heroic  discharge  of  hit  dut-. 
2,  1874.  Com.  Woolsey  was  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and 
most  amiable  character.  FOXIIALI.  A.  PARKER. 

Woolscy  (THEODORE  DWIGHT),  D.  D.  Harvard  IN  IT. 
LL.D.  Wesleyan  1845,  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  31,  1801  ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1820  ;  studied  theology  a(  1'rinccion  . 
was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  1823-25;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1825,  and  studied  the  Greek  language  in  Germany  1827- 
30;  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College  in  I--:: I  : 
elected  president  in  1846,  resigned  this  office  in  1871  ;  has 
since  resided  in  New  Haven,  giving  occasional  instruction 
in  the  law  school,  and  busily  occupied  in  researches  and 
studies  chiefly  in  political  science:  was  ordained  at  the 
time  of  his  inauguration,  and  has  frequently  preached  in 
the  college  chapel  and  elsewhere  with  great  acceptance ; 
edited  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  (1833),  tho  Aniii/,,,,,  of 
Sophocles  (1835),  the  Elei-tra  of  Sophocles  (1837),  the  /' 
methens  of  .Sschylus  (1837),  the  (loryias  of  Plato  (1842); 
published  his  inaugural  discourse  on  Coltrar  Ednrntiitn 
(1846),  an  Historical  Discourse  upon  Yale  t'ollfgf  (1850), 
.In  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Late  (12mo, 
Boston,  1860;  4th  ed.,  New  York.  1874),  An  Ksiay  on  Di- 
rorce  and  Divorce  Legislation  (New  York,  1869),  a  volume 
of  sermons  entitled  The  Keligion  of  the  I'att  and  thr  Future 
(New  York,  1871),  two  sermons,  .SVi-n'ii</ our  Generation  and 
God's  Guidance  in  Youth  (New  Haven,  1871),  several  occa- 
sional sermons,  many  of  them  memorial  and  biographical, 
and  numerous  papers  in  the  Kem  Eni/lander  and  other  pe- 
riodicals. After  the  death  of  Prof.  Francis  Lieber  (1872), 
Pres.  Woolsey  re-edited,  with  notes,  his  work  on  Ciril  Liberty 
and  Self-Government  (Philadelphia,  8ro,  1874),  also  bis 
Manual  of  Political  Ethics  (2  vols.,  8vo,  Philadelphia,  1874). 
Pres.  Woolsey  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  is  now  a  member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  American  division  of  the  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  New  Testament.  He  is  at  present  preparing 
a  work  upon  political  science,  which  will  contain  the  results 
of  the  researches  and  reflections  of  many  years.  As  a 
scholar,  Pres.  Woolscy  is  distinguished  for  (he  exactness  of 
his  knowledge,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  breadth 
and  sagacity  of  his  judgment ;  as  a  teacher,  for  the  glow  of 
his  imaginative  and  ethical  spirit,  and  for  the  rigor  of  his 
impartiality  in  searching  after  and  imparting  the  truth  ;  as 
a  theologian,  for  the  extent  of  his  biblical  knowledge,  tho 
catholicity  and  candor  of  his  theological  opinions,  and  tho 
fervor  of  his  childlike  faith :  as  a  friend,  for  the  warmth  and 
endurance  of  his  attachments ;  and  as  a  man,  for  a  rare  as- 
semblage of  qualities  which  have  secured  to  him  an  en»i- 
able  place  in  the  love  and  respect  of  his  generation.  Few 
men  have  been  more  distinguished  in  this  country  for  emi- 
nence in  so  great  a  variety  of  departments  of  scholarship 
and  culture,  and  few  men  have  secured  for  themselves  t 
solid  respect  of  so  great  a  number  of  their  countrymen  for 
high  personal  and  moral  excellence.  NOAH  PORTER. 

Wool'ston  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Northampton,  England,  in 
1669-  graduated  at  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
about  1688:  became  a  fellow  there;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  made  a  careful  study  of  the  work! 
Origen:  wrote  The  Old  A  polo,,,,  for  the  Truth  of  the  Chr,.. 
(m»  Religion  against  the  Jeics  retired  (1.05),  in  wl 
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maintained,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  Christianity,  that 
many  seemingly  historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  including 
the  Pentateuch,  arc  to  bo  interpreted  allegoric-ally,  Moses 
and  his  miracles  being  merely  types  of  Christ;  maintained 
this  view  in  letters  addressed  to  Dr.«.  Whitby,  Wnterland, 
Whitton  (1720):  and  in  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet  (1720)  argued 
that  the  Quakers  approach  nearer  in  doctrine  and  or- 
ganization to  the  primitive  Church  than  any  other  re- 
bidy;  went  to  reside  in  London  1720;  was  de- 
count of  the  scandal 


six  bishops,  in  winch  he  maintained  the  allegorical  charac- 
ter of  those  miracles — a  publication  which  elicited  no  less 
than  sixty  replies.  Woolston  was  in  consequence  indicted 
for  blasphemy  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney-general,  tried, 
and  oenrioted  at  the  Guildhall  Nov.,  1729,  fined  £100,  im- 
prisoned for  a  year  in  the  queen's  bench  prison,  ami  failing 
to  provide  security  for  not  repeating  the  offence,  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  within  the  rules  of  that  prison,  dying  Jan. 
27,  1733. 

Wool'wich,  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
soi'thern  bank  of  the  Thames,  9  miles  below  London,  ex- 
tends for  a  distance  of  2  miles  along  the  river,  and  has  an 
excellent  dockyard,  provided  with  dry  and  wet  docks,  from 
which  some  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  English  navy  have 
been  launched.  This  is  also  the  seat  of  the  chief  arsenal 
of  England,  and  contains  all  the  different  kinds  of  work- 
shops in  which  cannons,  bombs,  shells,  etc.,  are  made.  It 
has  a  military  academy  and  extensive  barracks.  P.  41.695. 

Woolwich,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sagadahoe  co.,  Me.    P.  1168. 

Woolwich,  tp.,  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.     P.  37CO. 

Woonsock'et,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Providence  co.,  R.  I., 
on  Providence  and  Worcester  R.  R.  and  on  the  Blackstone 
River,, IB  miles  from  Providence  and  37  from  Boston  by 
the  Woonsocket  branch  of  New  York  and  New  England 
R.  R.,  of  which  the  town  is  the  present  southern  terminus. 
It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  extensive  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  possesses  an  unusual  prestige  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  manufacturing  villages  that  cluster  about  it  and 
contribute  to  its  trade  and  general  business.  Its  water- 
power  is  the  finest  on  Blackstone  River.  The  town  con- 
tains 9  churches  (2  Roman  Catholic,  2  Congregational,  a 
Methodist.  Universalist,  Episcopal,  Friends,  and  Baptist); 
the  Harris  Institute,  an  imposing  and  comely  edifice, 
founded  and  permanently  endowed  by  Edward  Harris, 
embracing  a  free  circulating  library  of  about  7000  volumes, 
the  first  in  the  State,  a  lyceum,  reading-rooms,  hall,  etc. ; 
6  national  banks,  5  savings  banks ;  a  high  school  and  8 
school  edifices;  2  fine  hotels;  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and 
2  weekly  newspapers  ;  6  Masonic,  5  Odd  Fellows,  3  Hiber- 
nian, 1  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  7  temperance  organiza- 
tions ;  and  2  opera-houses  and  several  public  halls.  It  has 
an  efficient  police  system,  a  paid  fire  department,  and 
negotiations  are  pending  for  an  electric  fire-alarm.  In 
the  southern  suburbs  is  a  fine  agricultural  and  trotting 
park.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  derived  largely  from 
the  extensive  manufactories,  $6,000,000  of  the  $10,0'00,000 
town  valuation  being  thus  invested.  Among  the  leading 
industries  are  woollen  and  cotton  mills,  rubber  works, 
wringing-machine  manufactory,  a  tool  and  worsted  com- 
pany, lastings  and  serge  mills,  twist  drill,  loom  harness, 
machine-works,  foundry,  1  sewing-machine  establishment, 
1  washing-machine  company,  a  braid  company,  several 
planing-mills,  and  other  industries.  The  pop.  of  the 
town  proper  is  11,527  (census  1870),  one-third  being 
Americans,  one-third  Irish,  and  one-third  Canadians. 

LE  ROY  B.  PEASE,  ED.  "  DAILY  REPORTER." 

Woorari,  or  Woorara.    See  CCBARI. 

Woos'ter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  0.,  on 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  130  miles  W.  of 
Pittsburg,  is  the  seat  of  WOOSTER  UNIVERSITY  (which  see), 
and  has  13  churches,  5  banks,  2  newspapers,  fire  depart- 
ment, waterworks,  and  manufactories  of  reapers,  mowers, 
threshers,  clover-hullers,  engines,  boilers,  mill-gearings, 
straw-board,  woollen  goods,  flax,  flour,  furniture,  wire 
goods,  whips  and  lashes,  sash  and  doors,  organs,  carriages 
and  wagons,  and  5  excellent  hotels.  P.  of  v.  5419  ;  of  tp., 
exclusive  of  v.,  1145.  J.  G.  SANBORX,  En. "  REPUBLICAN." 

Wooster  (DAVID),  b.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Mar.  2, 1710; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1738 ;  married  a  daughter  of 
Pres.  Clap  1740;  commanded  a  sloop-of-war  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Louisburg  1745;  went  to  Europe  in 
charge  of  a  cartel-ship  ;  visited  England  :  was  presented  at 
court,  and  made  a  captain  in  Pepperell's  regiment ;  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  Connecticut  regiment  1755  ; 
served  as  brigadier-general  in  the  northern  campaigns  of 
1758-60;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Arnold's  expedi- 


tion  for  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  Apr.,  1775;  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  Juno  22,  1775;  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  Canada  on  the  death  of  Montgomery  ;  became 
major-general  of  State  militia  I77K;  mortally  wounded  in 
the  defence  of  Danbury  against  Tryon,  dying  there  May 
2,  1777.  A  monument  was  erected  by  the  State  in  1S;34. 

Wooster  University,  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Wooster,  Wayne  co.,  ().,  was  organized  by  joint  action  of 
the  four  synods  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ohio  in 
18G6,  21  acres  of  forest-hind  on  a  commanding  elevation  1 
mile  N.  of  Wooster  being  donated  as  a  site,  and  $110.000 
contributed  by  citizens  of  the  county,  with  which  a  spaeious 
brick  building  was  erected  and  furnished  for  recitation- 
rooms,  society  halls,  etc.  A  commodious  chapel  was  also 
added,  with  rooms  for  library,  museum  and  laboratories. 
Endowment  to  the  amount  of  £l>.')0,IHHI  was  obtained  from 
friends  in  the  State,  and  liberal  contributions  were  made 
for  a  valuable  library,  extensive  museum,  and  apparatus  for 
the  various  departments.  Three  courses  of  study  were  pro- 
jected— classical,  philosophical,  and  scientific — for  the 
collegiate  department.  A  full  faculty  of  professors  and 
teachers  was  chosen,  Rev.  Willis  Lord,  D.  I).,  being  in- 
augurated president,  and  in  1870  the  university  was 
opened  for  instruction  to  students  of  both  sexes  on  equal 
terms.  The  standard  of  scholarship  was  established  on  a 
level  with  that  of  the  best  American  colleges.  The  first 
year  there  was  graduated  a  senior  class  of  6,  formed 
mainly  of  students  from  other  institutions.  The  second 
graduating  class  numbered  8,  the  third  13,  the  fourth 
28.  The  same  year  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Char- 
ity Hospital  Medical  College  of  Cleveland  by  which  it 
became  the  property  of  the  university  as  its  medical  de- 
partment, and  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  I).,  was  appointed  dean 
of  the-  medical  faculty,  with  above  50  students  in  at- 
tendance. A  preparatory  department  was  organized  at 
Wooster  in  1872,  and  passed  at  once  into  successful  opera- 
tion. In  1874—75  there  were  in  the  medical  department 
71  students,  in  the  collegiate  160,  in  the  preparatory  75; 
total,  306.  The  plan  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  has 
proved  most  satisfactory,  the  students  attending  the  same 
classes.  In  1874  one  young  lady  was  graduated  in  the 
scientific  course,  and  in  1875  four — two  in  the  classical  and 
two  in  the  scientific — above  40  young  ladies  being  in  attend- 
ance during  the  latter  year.  Dr.  Lord  having  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1873,' Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D^,  of 
Cincinnati  was  inaugurated  as  his  successor  the  same 
year.  This  is  the  only  college  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ohio,  which  Church  has  a  member- 
ship of  60,000  and  stands  second  in  wealth  among  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  State.  The  foundation  of  the 
university  is  substantial  and  secure:  its  endowment  is 
being  vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  its  tone  and  grade  of 
scholarship  are  faithfully  maintained  by  a  system  of  strict 
and  frequent  examinations.  Being  situated  on  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  there  is  easy  access  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  students  are  already 
drawn  to  it  from  many  States.  A.  A.  E.  TAVLOH. 

Worces'ter,  or  Worcestershire,  an  inland  county 
of  England,  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn  and  its  affluent 
the  Avon,  comprises  an  area  of  738  sq.  m.,  with  338,848 
inhabitants.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  well  wooded ; 
the  elm  grows  luxuriantly,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
"  the  weed  of  Worcestershire ;"  fruit  trees  also  succeed  well. 
Wheat,  hops,  vegetables,  and  pears  arc  extensively  culti- 
vated. Coal  and  iron  abound,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining.  Among  the  different 
manufactures  which  are  carried  on  are  those  of  carpets  at 
Kidderminster,  the  most  remarkable. 

Worcester,  town  of  England,  capital  of  Worcestershire, 
on  the  Severn,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  interesting  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  extensive  manufactures.  Tanning,  curry- 
ing, dressing,  and  staining  of  leather,  glove-making,  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  vinegar,  sauce,  and  chemicals, 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry,  and  several  of  them 
— as  for  instance,  those  of  sauce,  china,  and  gloves — enjoy 
a  great  reputation.  P.  33,241. 

Worcester,  county  of  S.  E.  Maryland,  bordering  on 
Delaware  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  a  part  of  the 
peninsula  between  Delaware  and  Chesnpeake  bays,  and 
traversed  by  Wicomico  and  Pokomoko  and  Worcester  R.  Rs. 
Along  the  coast  are  low  sandy  beaches,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  inlets.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wool.  Cap.  Snow  Hill. 
Area,  550  sq.  m.  P.  16,419. 

Worcester,  county  of  Central  Massachusetts,  border- 
ing on  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
drained  by  Blackstone,  Chicopee,  Nashua.  Ware,  and  other 
rivers,  and  traversed  by  numerous  railroads.  The  surface 
is  generally  undulating;  most  of  the  soil  is  naturally  or 
artificially  fertile  and  under  high  cultivation.  There  are 
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nearly  2000  manufacturing  establishments,  among  which 
aroa-'i-i.-iiltural  Implements,  axes,  and  ed-e  tools,  hoots  and 
„<„„..  bricks,  e.,tt.<,n  goods,  carriages.  comb",  ontlery , «our- 
mill"  furniture,  firearms,  flax  and  linen  goods,  hardware, 
hats  hosiwv.  iron  eastings,  leather,  musical  instrument*, 
,,,.  liincrv.  paper,  plaiiiiig-inills.  law-mills,  soap  and  can- 
41,  ihoddy,  straw  goods,  steel,  woollens,  worsted  goods, 
wire'  and  wire  fabric".  Horses  and  cattle  are  the  chief  lin- 
stock. Staples,  manufactured  articles,  hay.  potato.-.  In 
ilian  corn,  and  garden  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Worcester. 
Ana.  about  I  .'''"I  sq.  in.  1'.  l'J2,716. 

Worcester,  eitv,  cap.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass..  near  the  i 
centre  of  the  State,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts  of  New  Knghind. 
,n  and  Albany  H.  R.  runs  through  it.  and  it  is  the  tcr- 
m  in-ii  ing  point  of  four  Other  important  railroads—Norwich 
and  Worcester.  Providence  and  Worcester.  Won-i-ter  and 
Nashua  (which  has  u  through  line  to  Portland.  Me.),  and 
Worcester  and  Cardner,  which  goes  into  New  Hampshire. 
li  i-  noted  for  its  various  and  extensive  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. The  census  of  1875  reported  the  manufactures 
of  Worcester  as  follows  : 

Miiiiiir'oetnrf*  i  if  the  City  of  Worcester,  Cental  of  1875. 


NamcH  of  industries. 


No.  of      Capital         Value  i.r 
esUb.      invested,     goods  made. 


Arms  ami  ammunition 

Uiiculturiil  implements 

Artisans'  tools 

llooK  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper  and  wooden 

( 'I. .thing 

(  'olh'ii  tfoorts  

Komi  preparations 

Furniture 

leather 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  goods 

.Musical  instruments  and  materials. 

[Paper 

Printing  and  publishing 

Tobacco 

Wmwlen  goods 

Woollen  tfoods 

Worsted  goods 

Miscellaneous 


4 

2 
21 
32 

3 
66 

4 
41 
10 
11 
36 
42 

7 

2 
18 
14 
27 
12 

1 
668 


8166000 
156,000 
77:1,126 

1,674,150 
43,000 
241,585 


150,697 

151,500 

246,050 

1,429,650 

1 


359,700 

IflO.OOO 

215,070 

38,000 

241,690 

683,500 

70,000 

2,264,148 


£247,000 
187,584 
629,488 

6,377,309 
140.000 


138,885 
711,356 
288.292 
461,880 

1,730,834 

2,570,385 
485,200 
489,993 
301.  664 
128,876 
5:!1,349 

1,725,220 
176.000 

6,393,358 


There  are  three  large  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
machine-card  clothing;  extensive  rolling-mills  that  manu- 
facture large  amounts  of  railroad  iron  and  car-wheels  :  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  cars;  and 
shops  for  the  manufacture  of  firearms  of  all  kinds,  which 
do  a  large  business ;  shops  for  brass-work,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments,  and  for  manufactures  not 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  above.  Worcester  has  an  excel- 
lent system  of  graded  free  schools,  which  includes  a  clas- 
sical and  English  high  school.  The  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross  is  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  a  very  important  institution 
established  in  1868,  is  finely  situated  in  the  northern  part. 
There  is  a  State  normal  school  in  the  city.  Among  the 
more  important  private  schools  are  the  Highland  Military 
Academy,  the  Worcester  Academy,  and  the  Oread  Institute. 
The  city  has  an  electric  fire-alarm,  and  works  for  supplying 
the  city  with  water.  A  horse-railroad,  3  or  4  miles  long, 
runs  through  Main  street  from  Lincoln  Square  to  Webster 
Square.  There  are  two  parks.  On  one  of  them,  known  as 
the  Old  Common,  stands  the  imposing  soldiers'  monument, 
designed  and  executed  by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  also  a 
beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Timothy 
Bigelow,  a  gallant  Worcester  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
There  are  13  public  halls  in  the  city,  the  largest  and  most 
important  being  Mechanic  Hall,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
rooms  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Worcester  has  a  well- 
endowed  city  hospital  and  a  home  for  aged  women.  There 
is  also  in  the  city  a  State  lunatic  asylum,  which  will  ac- 
commodate 550  patients.  The  city  has  a  flourishing  free 
public  library,  with  well-furnished  circulating  and  refer- 
ence departments  and  free  reading-rooms.  The  hall  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  with  its  library  of  about 
70,000  volumes,  is  here.  This  society  was  founded  by 
Isaiah  Thomas,  and  incorporated  in  1812.  Three  daily 
papers  are  published  in  Worcester.  Among  its  more  im- 
portant and  prosperous  societies  for  mutual  and  genera 
improvement  are  a  mechanics'  association ;  a  lyceum  ant 
natural  history  association,  which  has  a  valuable  cabinet 
of  specimens ;  a  very  successful  horticultural  society,  a  lav 
library  association,  2  medical  societies,  and  the  Worcestei 
County  Musical  Association,  which  has  much  reputation 
for  excellence.  There  are  7  banks  for  discount,  a  safe-de 
posit  and  trust  company,  4  savings  banks  with  deposit 
amounting  to  $12,851.326,  and  5  insurance  companies. 
The  settlement  of  Worcester  began  in  Apr.,  1675,  afte 


several  years  of  preparation.     There  wu  a  formal  purrhw* 

"'•   ''"•  land  I i  the   Indian*,  who,  for  "twelve  pounds  In 

lawful  m,,i,i.y  .,1  New  Knglmul,"  gave  the  rattler*  u  <!«••  i 
a  tra-t  >  mill..  ,i !„:,,,..     King  Philip'*  war  brought  hoMile 
Indians  against  the  settlement,  which  »:i-  •  ,r  „ 

time.  Altcmpl-  I  i  re  .-liihli.h  il  were  liaru^c.l  l,y  In.ll.n 
hostilities  until  171:i.  when  the  .cttlenienl  lii-ci,m<-  pi-ruia- 
ncnt  and  prosperous  The  situation  of  Won  ,-tcr  In-ing 
very  faumiblc,  it  became  important.  It  grew  to  bo  a 
flourishing  town,  and  finally  became  the  *i-  i  the 

Stall-   in    pnpulaii huniness,  and    wealth,     liming  the 

KCM. luti. , nary  warthi-  was  one  of  the  Inont  patriotic  towns) 
in  I  he  country.     The  first  public  reading  of  the  lie  -Ufa- 
of  Independence  in  Massachusetts  took  place  in  - 
on  the  step*  of  the  Old  South  church,  the  reader  Ix-ini; 
h  Thomas.    Mr.  Thomas  establi«hed  the  tir-t  printing, 
iress  in  Worcester,  and  the  first  thing  printed  in  the  town 
was  the  Mitimtrhnictti  Hpy  of  May  !!.  177.'.  which  contained 
n  account  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.     The  I 
rnnient  was  organized  in  1848.     The  growil. 
as  been  remarkable  for  an  Ka»trrn  town.     Since  18*0  the 
opulation  has  more  than  doubled.    There  are  in  Worcester 
0    Congregational    churches   (including  2   1'nitarian),  7 
lethodist,  4  Baptist,  5  Roman   Catholic,  .  i.   I 

nhersalist,  1  Quaker,  1  C'ampbellite,  and   I   Second    \i 
enlist.     The  oldest  church  in  the  city  in  the  lilil  Smith, 
which  was  organized  by  the  first  settlers,  and  existed  alone 
mtil  1786.     In  1845  the  pop.  of  Worcester  wu  11,556  :  in 
870,  41,105  ;  it  now  exceeds  50.000. 

JOHN  D.  BALDWIN,  Ki>.  ••  WORCEITER  DAILV  Srr." 
Worcester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  OUego  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  2327. 
Worcester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  p 
Worcester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.  i 
Worcester,  EARL  or.  See  TIPTOFT  (Joan). 
Worcester  (EDWARD  Somerset).  KF.OOND 
OF,  b.  at  Raglan  Castle,  England,  about  1601,  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Henry  Somerset,  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcpstow, 
created  in  1642  first  marquis  of  Somerset,  a  distinguished 
eader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party ;  received  a  careful 
education  ;  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel ;  married  in 
1628;  devoted  himself  to  mathematical  and  mechanical 
researches  at  Raglan  Castle ;  entered  the  military  nrvice 
of  Charles  I.  in  1641,  along  with  his  father,  raising  and 
commanding  a  body  of  troops;  was  known  from  1642  by 
the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Herbert;  u  alleged  to  have  been 
created  earl  of  Glamorgan  by  Charles  I.  Apr.  1,  1644;  wai 
sent  to  Ireland  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  king  to  treat  with 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  1645;  was  imprisoned  on  the 
discovery  of  his  errand,  and  at  first  disowned  by  the  king ; 
was  released,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  1646,  and  went 
into  voluntary  exile  in  France  Mar.,  1648  ;  returned  to 
England  1652;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  1652-55; 
drew  up  while  in  the  Tower  a  little  work  entitled  A  Cen- 
tury o/  the  Name*  and  Scanttingi  o/  inch  Inrenliuiu  <u  at 
present  I  can  call  to  mind  In  hnre  Tried  anil  Perfected,  etc. 
(1663),  in  which  he  describe!  a  steam-engine  as  "an  ad- 
mirable and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  lire," 
and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  the  erection  of  water- 
works at  Vauxhall.  D.  Apr.  3,  1667.  He  was  regarded  a, 
a  visionary  by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  \i  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  mechanical  geniuses  that  have 
ever  lived.  A  well-written  account  of  his  Life,  Time*,  and 


Worcester  (JOSEPH  EMF.HSON),  LL.I).,  b.  at  Bedford, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  24,  1784;  graduated  at  Yale  College  If 
taught  school  at  Salem,  Mass. ;  studied  theology  two  yean 
at  Andover  Seminary;  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mart.,  18I», 
and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  preparation  of  i 
series  of  valuable  textbooks  and  of  his  dictionary,  for 
which  purpose  he  visited  Europe  1830-31.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge Oct.  27,  1865.  Among  his  works  were  a  • 
ical  DiHionan,,  or  IV,,,W  Gatetteer  (2  voU-. 


American  Almanac  (1031-43),  a  revised  edition  of  Todd 
J,,h«,on',  Dictionary  (1827),  an  abridgment  of  H,t'.l'r- 
Dictionary  (1829),  a  Comfreken.ire  IVMMsMhffM 
phnator,,  Dictionary  of  tkt  E«9'"*  !'"'?""<':  ' 
'•„„,,„//  ,,»rf  Critical  Dictionary  (1846),  and  hi.  great 
work,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Euyli.k  La.gHWj  Boston.  1S6  . 
with  1000  illustrations),  which  divide,  with  that  of  \ 
ster  the  suffrages  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Worcester  (NoAB),  D.  D.,  b  at _  Holli-  ! 
1758:  received  only  acoinmon-schooleducaUon ; « 
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years  as  lifer  and  fife-major  in  the  Continental  army  1775- 
77,  being  present  at  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Bennington  :  taught 
school  at  IMyinoiitli.  N.  II.  ;  settled  at  Thornton,  where  he 
filled  M-M'i-ai  .-ml  olliri-s.  and  was  ehos>en  to  the  legislature  ; 
turned  hi*  attention  to  theology  ;  published  a  teller  In  Her. 
./..An  Murray  concerning  the  Origin  of  Kril  (  NYwbliryport. 

1786);  miDMtor  of  the  Congregational  i-hurch  at  Thorn- 
ton 17S7-ISIIU,  rc-eiving  a  salary  of  $200,  and  made  op  the 
deficiency  by  farming  and  sli.. clunking ;  removed  to  Salis- 
bury. N.  H.,  1810,  supplying  there  the  |iulpit  of  his  brother 
Thiinus  until  1S13,  when  he  settled  at  Brighton,  Mass.  ; 
edited  the  I'hrMimi  Ititeiple  1813-19.  and  n  quarterly 
magazine,  the  friend  nf  Peace,  1819-29  ;  founded  the  Mas- 
sachusetts IVace  Society  in  Jan.,  1816;  was  its  secretary 
until  IS2S:  published  .W«-IIIH  llentont  fur  J)e<-lining  to 
mini*  the  /la/itist  Thenry  anil  Practice  ( 18I)!I)  :  ftihle  Newt, 
or  Sin-red  Truth*  relating  to  the  Living  God,  ffis  Only  X-m 
nml  ll,:l,/  Spirit  (Concord,  1810),  which  was  censured  by 
the  Hopkinton  Association  a?  unsound  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity;  Impartial  tierieir  of  Testimonies  in  I-'nrnr  t,f 
th>  lUi-iiiiti/  nt'  th>  Smi  (•/  (lod  (1810),  and  other  controver- 
sial treatises  against  the  Trinitarians  ;  A  Solemn  Kerieia 
of  the  Viutom  of  War  (1S14:  llth  Amer.  ed.  1833);  The 
Atoning  S'tri-ifiee  a  lUtplay  of  Lore,  not  of  Wrath  (Cam- 
bridge, 1829);  The  Cau*e*  ami  Krilfi  of  Contentions  tunntxi 
('/iriHtiitn*  (18.31),  and  Last  Thought*  on  Important  Subjects 
(1833).  D.  at  Brighton  Oct.  31,  1837.  A  Memoir  (1844) 
was  issued  by  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  D.  D. 

Worcester  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  brother  of  Noah,  b.  at 
Hollis.  N.  II.,  Nov.  1,  1770  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 1795;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1797-1802,  and  thenceforth  of  the  Taber- 
nacle church  at  Salem  ;  became  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  its  organization  in  1810;  published  several  sermons  and 
orations,  and  Three  Letters  to  Dr.  Clnfiniini/  (1815)  on  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,  and  edited  Christian  Psnlin<><l\i 
(1815)  and  Watt*  ami  Select  lli/mna  (1818).  D.  at  ISrain- 
erd,  Ga.,  June  7, 1821.  His  Life  and  Labors  (2  vols.,  1852) 
were  described  by  his  son  Samuel  Melancthon,  and  a  post- 
humous volume  of  his  Sermons  appeared  in  1823. 

Worcester  (SAMUEL  MELAXCTHON),  D.  D.,  son  of 
Samuel,  b.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Sept.  4,  1801;  graduated 
at  Harvard  1822;  studied  one  year  at  Andover;  was  tutor 
in  Amherst  College  1823-25,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory  1825-34;  was  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  church  in 
Salem  1834—60,  when  ho  resigned  on  account  of  impaired 
health ;  and,  after  having  been  a  member  both  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate  and  house  of  representatives,  d.  in  Salem 
Aug.  16,  1866.  He  re-edited  his  father's  Watts  and  Select 
Hymns,  with  240  additional  hymns,  in  1834,  and  also  pub- 
lished Essays  on  Slavery  (1826)  and  Memorial  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle, Salem  (1855).  K.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute,  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  was  founded  by  John  Boynton  of  Templeton  by  a 
gift  of  $127,000  ;  the  late  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn  estab- 
lished the  machine-shop,  and  otherwise  enlarged  the  re- 
sources of  the  institute  to  a  total  amount  of  $130,000; 
further  endowments  by  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  of  $250,000, 
and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  of  $50,000,  'increased  the 
available  annual  income  to  $25,000.  The  school  is  free  to 
all  citizens  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  23  students, 
residents  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  but  not  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  may  receive  free  tuition.  Residents  of  any 
other  place  may  be  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  tuition- 
fee  of  $100  per  annum.  The  institute  offers  facilities  for 
acquiring  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ical engineering,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  physics, 
modern  languages,  and  drawing.  The  course  of  study 
extends  through  three  and  a  half  years  for  mechanics,  and 
three  years  for  all  others.  The  grounds  of  the  institute 
cover  nearly  11  acres  in  an  elevated  and  attractive  locality. 
Two  buildings  have  been  erected — Boynton  Hall  and  the 
Washburn  machine-shop.  Boynton  Hall,  named  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  the  institute,  is  a  three-story  granite  building, 
146  feet  long  by  61  feet  wide,  built  by  citizens  of  Worcester 
at  an  expense  of  about  $67,000,  and  devoted  to  recitations, 
lectures,  and  the  general  exercises  of  the  institution.  The 
Washburn  machine-shop  is  a  three-story  brick  building, 
100  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  65  by  40  feet  for 
engine,  boilers,  and  blacksmith-shop.  The  first  floor  is 
fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  tools, 
the  second  floor  for  wood-work,  and  the  third  for  general 
purposes.  It  is  part  of  the  gift  of  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn. 
The  institute  confers  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in 
course  upon  all  full  graduates,  and  promises  recognition  of 
professional  success  in  an  honorary  degree.  There  are  12 
instructors,  and  the  pupils  number  105.  C.  0.  THOMPSON. 

Word  [Ang.-Sax.  t-or-rf,  the  t>  as  Eng.  IB,  as  in  Lat. 
ver-b-um;  akin  to  Or.  elp-u,  "I  say,  speak,  tell"],  the 


smallest  portion  of  human  language  forming  a  grammatic 
part  of  speech  ;  a  vocable.  Words  may  be  as  short  as  a,  O, 
ijo,  'in,  hm,  or  as  long  as  incomprehensibility  ;  they  mav  be 
chiefly  monosyllabic,  as  in  Chinese,  or  extremely  poly- 
syllabic, as  in  Aztec,  where  it  requires  a  combination  of 
fourteen  syllables  to  say  "  Curse  not  each  other  ;"  or  in 
Chippeway,  of  which  the  Rev.  Th.  Hurlburt  (in  a  letter) 
gives  the  analysis  of  an  example  in  sixteen  significant 
syllables  meaning  in  their  aiiricrc<.rate.  "  We  will  not  desire 
to  be  able  to  come  and  cause  the  poor  ones  to  see  plesisunt- 
ly."  Some  nations  have  many  words  composed  of  vowels 
and  semi-vowels,  as  the  Hawaiian  a/,  "food;"  ao,  "light;" 
ia,  "fish;"  hcinn,  "temple;"  irawae,  "legs;"  /ieiilniii, 
"  Britain."  Other  languages  have  words  composed  clm-lly 
or  entirely  of  consonants,  as  English  in  1ntnkt;  fpeul^t, 
ratpt,  Htrike,  screw;  and  Bohemian  in  ntfz,  "a  dainty;" 
mnich,  "  monk  ;"  mrxk,  "  whip  ;"  mrzee  (c  as  ts]r  "uglv;" 
jdunel  (/Ger.  and  Lat.,  Eng.  y),  "  to  go;"  jmf.no,  "name;" 
jm'iii,  "  am  ;"  nmrt,  "  death."  These  examples  are  illustrative 
of  the  fact  that  nations  proceed  differently  in  the  construc- 
tion of  language. 

English  "go"  is  a  simple  word  and  a  primitive;  "go- 
ing," "  go-ne,"  "  ga-ng,"  are  derivatives.  Compound 
words  are  derivatives  composed  of  two  or  more  integral  or 
entire  words,  as  "  undercurrent,"  where  both  "  under  "  and 
"  current  "  are  derivatives,  but  not  simple  words.  In  most 
compounds  the  earlier  portion  defines  the  later,  which  de- 
termines the  part  of  speech,  as  in  "  wildgoose,"  "  waylay." 
In  forming  derivatives,  the  parts  should  be  taken  from  the 
same  family  of  speech,  but  in  a  heterogeneous  language 
like  English,  hybridism  cannot  be  altogether  avoided. 
"  Chandelier"  is  properly  formed  on  a  basis  in  the  Romish 
languages,  but  as  "gas"  (gaz)  is  based  upon  the  Teutonic 
ghoul,  "  gaselier  "  is  a  hybrid,  and  the  affix  "  el  "  is  without 
function.  So  "joy-ous  "  on  a  Romish  basis  is  correct,  while 
"  joy-ful"  is  a  hybrid.  "  Ccntennium  "  (formed  like  •'mil- 
lennium ")  is  correct,  but  a  proposed  form  "ccntenniad" 
(like  "  myriad  ")  assigns  a  Greek  suffix  to  a  Latin  Ixisc. 

Words  are  chiefly  used  for  the  conveyance  and  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  on  this  account  many  exclamations 
cannot  be  admitted  as  parts  of  speech,  such  as  cries  of 
pleasure,  pain,  fright,  surprise,  or  annoyance,  often  made 
unintentionally  and  independently  of  a  listener,  whilst  such 
as  are  intended  to  attract  attention  are  true  words.  Ex- 
clamations and  imitations  arc  to  a  great  extent  the  basis 
of  words  :  and  although  this  view  has  been  strongly  op- 
posed, it  seems  to  be  founded  on  fact.  (See  Haldcmnn, 
delations  between  Chinese  and  Inil.-Enr.  Langs.,  Amer. 
Assoc.,  Albany,  1856.)  For  the  manner  in  which  English 
(also  Greek  and  Latin)  words  are  constructed  by  means 
of  additions  to  a  root  or  stem  consult  Haldcman, 


sti~,    "  stand  ;"    con-,  "  together  ;"    or,  "  consistent    with 
that  which  has  been  mutually  established." 

S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 

Worde,  de  OVYNKIN),  b.  in  Lorraine  about  1455;  was 
an  assistant  to  Caxton  in  his  first  English  press  at  West- 
minster, and  after  his  master's  death  (1491)  succeeded  to 
the  business;  made  many  improvements  in  the  art;  intro- 
duced Roman  letters  and  many  fonts  of  different  sizes, 
which  he  sold  to  other  printers;  was  the  first  to  adopt  title- 
pages  and  to  employ  Greek  characters  ;  enjoyed  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  queen-dowager  Margaret,  and  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Richard  Pynson.  D.  in  1534.  He  had 
printed  408  works,  many  of  them  being  grammatical  and 
other  schoolbooks,  and  all  remarkable  for  neatness  and 
elegance.  The  best  specimens  of  his  press  are  Iligden's 
Polycronicon  (1495)  and  Stephen  Hawes's  Pastime  of  Plea- 
sure (1517). 

Wor'den  (JOHN  LORIMER),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  12,  1818, 
in  New  York;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Jan.  10, 
1834;  became  lieutenant  in  1846,  commander  in  1862, 
commodore  in  1868,  rear-admiral  in  1872;  commanded  the 
Monitor  in  her  famous  fight  with  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  9, 
1862,  and  the  Montauk  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  McAllister 
of  Jan.  27  and  Feb.  1,  1863,  and  the  first  Fort  Sumtcr  fight 
Apr.  7,  1863.  By  his  heroic  conduct  in  the  engagement 
with  the  Merrimack,  Worden  gained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  that  action  a  shell,  exploding 
against  the  pilot-house  of  the  Monitor,  fractured  one  of  the 
great  iron  logs  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  filled  his 
eyes  with  powder,  so  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  blind. 
While  lying  in  this  condition  after  the  battle  an  intimate 
friend,  Lieut.  Thomas  A.  Wise,  U.  S.  N..  visited  him  from 
shore,  and,  warmly  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Worden, 
you  have  whipped  the  Merrimack  and  saved  the  Minnesota." 
"  Then,"  replied  Worden  quietly,  "  I  am  content."  A  few 


WORDSWORTH. 


1  I'.'., 


No.  >ir.   no.  sir,"   answered  the   kind  bearted  and  an  early  requirement 

,..nt    liii.-iil.v,   and   averting   liis   face   to    '•on.'eal    his  mil  |Pii-.:iL.,..  ,,t  ih,  I,,  -i  |,,..i,  h  poet*  I m> 

n  from  Mrs.  Worden.  who  was  present  at  the  inter-  vcr-cs.  written   in  In-  01 

view;   "it    is  you  who   do  1110   honor   Uld    conter   bonOT   on  one   of  his    lc.ichci>.    were   n..l    in   thcin-.Ue-    >.  n,  ukalilr, 

tin-  i •  mntry."  l-'uxit.u.i,  A.  I'AHKKH.  being,  M  he  nays,  '•  but  a  tamo  innt..! 


Oxford    [830   ":niiin,'  a   studentship  and  two  chancellor'-      -' '•' dmitc.i  m  .Inn.,  IT'.U.   Mi i\crsiiy  life  «»«  i..,i  h.ipg.y 

medals',  an  I  being  distinguished  for  athletic  excrci  scs ;  took  "'•  »«•<  self  willed.  impatient  ..f  r.-iian,i.  wni,  muck  M|| 

oriel*  in  tbeChuroh  of  England!  WMatator  at  Cambridge     conceit  and   m.,.-l ,n..,,,|,i  ,,|  others  »h.,  -i.tVred  froa 

13,  lining  amim<{  his  pupils  \V.  K.  Gladstone.  Canli-  himself,  with  little  la, tc  for  ndio 

ml  Manning   and  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle ;  was,  second  '"K  "ttle  syrapathj  between   h.m-. II  und  iln-  . 


iril  Mainiin','.  mrl    the  late  dilkc  (if  Newcastle:    wns  second 
master  of  \Vin.die-le,-  College  I.s:i5-lfi,  and  first  warden  of 


ing   little  sympathy  between    hmi-cll  und   II, 

life  of  the  university.    This  he  afterwa  \tter 


dioceses  of  St.  Andrew's.  Diinkuld,  and  Dunblane  1853; 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  elVorts  to  procure  "a  uni- 
le  1  rliiirc.ii  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  and  by  his  vindica- 
tions  of  the  Anglican  doctrines,  and  is  cine  of  the  "New 
Testament  Company  for  the  revision  of  the  anthori/eil  \  cr 
sir,,,  of  the  Bible."  Author  of  numerous  theological  and 
critical  treatise-,  und  of  a  Greek  grammar  in  extensive  use, 
' 


Wordsworth  (CiiiiisToiMinn),  D.  D.,  youngest  brother 
of  William,  h.  at  Cockcrmouth,  Cumberland,  England,  Jnne 
4,1771:  studied  with  his  brother  at  Hnwkshead  School, 
Lancashire:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
17%  :  was  elected  a  fellow  there  1798;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  ICngland  ;  became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, subsequently  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1802;  rector 
of  Ashby,  Norfolk.  lStH.dca.n  of  Docking,  Essex,  1808,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  of  Sundridge,  Kent,  ISlfi,  and 
of  Ituxtcd.  Sussex.  IMJM;  was  master  of  Trinity  College, 
CamliiiJ.':-.  ls:!M  II,  and  was  instrumental  in  adding  the 
new  ipiadrangle  or  "court"  to  that  famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing. 1).  at  Buxted  Feb.  2,  184(i.  Author  of  Ecclesiastical 
Bioarapky  (6  vols.,  1810  ;  4th  ed..  4  yols.,  1853),  Sermons 
on  Various  Snh/ecti  (1814),  Who  Wrote  Eikon  Bariliktt 
(|s;Mi.  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  that  work;  A'IIIJ 
<'li<ir/<-s  //.  //!••  Author  of  Kikua  Hasilitt  further  Proved 
(1828),  and  Christian  fimtitutcs,  selected  from  the  Writiui/s 
„/'  tin-  Must  Eminent  Dicines  of  the  English  Church  (4  vols., 
1838). 

Wordsworth  (CHRISTOPHER),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  nephew  of  the  poet,  b.  at  Ashby,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, in  1807;  educated  at  Winchester  School;  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1830,  having  twice  gained 
the  chancellor's  medal  for  English  poems,  and  having  also 
taken  the  Browne  medals  (1828)  for  the  best  Latin  ode  and 
Greek  epigram;  became  a  fellow;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England;  travelled  in  Greece  1832-33;  prepared  A  theus 
and  Attica,  Journal  of  a  Ilffidenre  there  (1836;  4th  ed. 
h.  lii*-'ri/>ti'iii"  I'niiipi  i'lnie  (1837)  and  Greece,  Pictorial, 
-,  ,,ml  Iliilnrical  (1839;  4th  ed.  1867);  was  ap- 


istl'.h. 


, 

pointed  public  oratorof  the  University  of  Cambridge  1836; 
married  Susanna,  niece  of  John  Hookham  Frcre,  1838;  was 
head-master  of  Harrow  School  from  Apr.,  1836,  until  Nov., 
1SII.  when  he  was  made  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  was  Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge  1847- 
48  ;  became  vicar  of  Stamford-in-the-Valc,  Berkshire,  1850  ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lincoln  Feb.  24,  1869,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  "Old  Catholic"  Congress  held  at 
Cologne  Sept.,  1872.  Author,  among  other  works,  of  sev- 
eral volumes  of  Sermont  and  Charges,  of  Theophiliw  Anali- 
cittniH,  or  Instrttctioite  concerning  the  Church  ami  the  Angli- 
can llranch  of  it,  etc.  (1843;  9th  ed.  1865),  Viimiirtes  on 
Public  Education  (1844),  A  Diary  in  France  (1845),  On  the 
Cation  of  tin-  Hrr!/iture»  of  the  Old  and  A'eic  Testaments  and 
of  the  Apocrypha  (1848;  Cth  ed.  1867),  and  Lectures  on  the 
Apoeatyptt  (1849;  3d  ed.  1852),  being  the  Hulsean  lectures 
for  1847  and  1848  respectively,  Memoinof  William  Wordi- 
irorth  (2  vols.,  1851),  St.  7/t>/)"'y'"«  and  the  Church  of 
Home  (1853),  a  volume  of  hymns,  The  Holy  Year  (1862; 
5th  ed.  1868),  and  A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy  (2  vols., 
1863)  ;  edited  The  Corrtnpnnde«ce  of  Richard  Hentle;i  (2 
vols.,  1842),  the  works  of  Theoeritiu  (1844),  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Apoeiilufite  (1849)  and  the  New  Testament  (4  parts, 
1856-60),  and  fit  Holy  fliule,  iclth  Notes  and  Introduction! 
(5  vole.,  1864-70),  and  was  a  prominent  contributor  to  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  liible. 

Wordsworth  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Cockerraonth,  Cumber- 
land, England,  Apr.  7,  1770,  second  son  of  John  Words- 
worth, attorncy-at-law,  and  Anne  Cookson,  a  mercer's 


formed  wore   subsequently  greatly  i lilied    and    largely 

abandoned.     At  the  close  of  1792  he  rctiin 
with  no  pecuniary  means,  with  no  plans  f>  I  by 

his  friends  to  take  orders  as  a  clergyman,  but  nimble  to 
find  any  inner  impulse  that  way,  with  his  mind  ill  at  ease, 
disturbed  by  his  own  opinions,  by  the  state  of  society  in 
France  and  England,  by  the  uncertainty  which  Inn,.-  OUT 
all  his  prospects,  and  by  the  coldness  of  his  relatives,  who 
wore  displeased  and  disappointed  that  be  had  done  so  little 
at  the  university,  and  that  he  seemed  to  them  so  littl- 
posed  to  do  anything  now.  In  1793  he  published,  "with 
great  reluctance,"  as  be  himself  says,  two  little  poems, 

The   Errniaij    Walk  and    Deieii/iti'ce   Sketches,   in    order  tO 

show  that  he  "could  do  something."     He  also  revolved  a 
plan  for  starting  a  monthly  miscellany,  to  which  he  pro- 
posed "  to  communicate  critical  remarks  on  poetry,  the 
arts  of  painting,  gardening,  etc.,  besides  essays  on  morals 
and  politics;"  but  the  plan  came  to  nothing.     Next,  he 
hoped  he  might  find  a  maintenance  by  writing  for  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  but  before  any  arnui.'eim  nt   of  tin 
was  consummated  he  received  in   IT'.O  a  legacy  of  £900 
from  a  friend,  which  at  once  decided  his  coiu.-c.     Ho  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  poetry,  and   with   his  sister 
Dorothy,  to  whom  he  was  ardently  attached,  and  whose 
influence  beguiled  him  of  much  of  his  waywardness,  ho 
settled  down  in  a  small  and  secluded  house  at  Racedown, 
Dorsetshire,  where  the  slender  income  which  the  annuity 
furnished,  joined  with  his  simple  habits  anil  frugal  tastes, 
left  him  free  to  his  meditations.     In  IT'.IT.  Coleridge  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  the  two  were  so  charmed  with  each  other 
that  Wordsworth  and   his   sister  left   Racedown  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Coleridge,  and  the  three  soon  after  went 
to  Germany  together,  providing  themselves  with  funds  for 
the  journey  by  publishing  a  thin  volume  of  Lyrical  Hal- 
Imls,  of  which  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  was  the  first, 
and  all  the  rest  by  Wordsworth.     Returning  to  England 
in  1798,  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  found  their  home  in  the 
beautiful  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Lake  country,  to 
which  Coleridge  and  Southey  also  resorted,  and  from  which 
he  and  they  received  the  name  of  "  Lake  poets  "—a  name 
at  first  of  derision,  but  which  has  won  for  itself  an  abiding- 
place  of  dignity  in  the  history  of  English  literature.    These 
three  poets,  differing  in  almost  every  other  particular,  agreed 
in  their  antagonism  to  the  stiff  and  formal  style  of  the  poetry 
then  in  vogue — an  antagonism,  however,  which  each  repre- 
sented in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.    In  Wordsworth's  case 
this  antagonism  was  rooted  in  the  same  soil  as  his  political 
sentiments.     Imbibing,  as  he  did  so  largely,  the  spirit 
the  French  revolution,  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of  t 
of  the  people,  and  earnestly  opposed  not  onl.v  to  heredt 
kings  and  nobles,  but  to  all  social  distinctions  and  ; 
leges  which  the  will  of  the  people  had  not  decreed,  it  wai 
very  easy  for  him  to  feel  also  that  poetry  should  take  it 
direction  from  the  popular  heart,  and  that  the  true  poet 
should  seek  to  represent  exactly  the  sentiments  which  th 
common  people  Feel,  and  in  exactly  the  language  wh,< 
the  common  people  employ.     Into  this  theory  h 
himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  impetuous  nature,  wi 
much  self-will  and  no  little  self-conceit,  illustrating  it 
poems  in  which  the  homeliest  incidents  were 
homeliest  garb,  and  defending  it  by  argument,  in 
seeks  to  show  that  the  nature  exercised  in  ct 
needs  only  to  be  revealed  to  convey  to  any  miml 
ment  of  the  supernatural.     In  a  narrow  circle  hi.  poem 
were  a    once  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  admiration   but 
with  the  general  public  they  got  litt  e  favor. 
b«r,jh  fi*£»  ridiculed  them  unmercifully,  and  ( 
was  for  a  long  time  small.     But  he  kept  on  writing ;  hi. 
views  of  life  grew  larger;  he  became  mellower  and  lew 
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WORK— WORMWOOD. 


self-willed  ;  and  while  the  tender  and  thoughtful  in  com- 
mon life  still  appealed  to  him  as  the  fit  theme  for  poetry, 
ho  relaxed  somewhat  from  his  extreme  views  of  poetic  con- 


dip:!,  foremost  in  his  generation,  as  the  poet  both  of  nature 
and  of  human  life.  This  judgment  of  his  contemporaries 
meets  l>ut  little  dispute  since. 

He  was  married  in  1802,  made  poet-laureate  on  the  death 
of  Soutlicy  in  181.'!,  and  d.  Apr.  23,  1850,  the  anniversary 
of  Shakspeare's  birth  and  death.  J.  II.  SKEI.YE. 

Work.  In  abstract  mechanics  this  term  generally  des- 
ignates the  quantity  which  results  from  multiplying  the 
intensity  of  a  force  by  the  distance  passed  over  by  its  point 
of  application  :  for  instance,  the  force  which  is  called  wt-.iylit, 
beiu^  the  total  action  of  gravity  upon  a  body,  is  a  force 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and 
is  measured  by  a  certain  number  of  units  of  weight  (pounds 
in  Knglish  measures) ;  and  when  a  weight  falls  through  a 
given  distance  expressed  in  units  of  length  (feet  in  English 
measures),  the  product  WA  is  called  the  work  of  the  falling 
body,  \V  representing  the  total  weight  and  h  the  height  of 
fill.  So  also  the  pressure  (P)  of  steam  against  a  piston 
may  be  represented  by  a  single  force  acting  through  the 
centre  of  pressures,  and  the  length  of  stroke  the  distance 
passed  over  by  this  centre,  and  P  X  *  will  represent  the  work 
of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  during  one  stroke,  this  pressure 


first  instance,  and  to  the  motion  of  the  piston  in  the  second, 
will  also  be  equal  respectively  to  W.h  and  P.«. 

In  machines  the  action  of  the  resistance  at  the  working- 
point  is  usually  denominated  the  work  of  the  machine. 
Thus,  if  the  action  of  a  machine  be  to  raise  a  body  from  one 
level  to  another,  the  work  of  the  machine  will  be  the  prod- 
uct Vfh.  The  work  of  a  tool,  such  as  a  planing-machine, 
is  the  product  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  material  to 
the  cutter,  multiplied  by  the  distance  passed  over  by  the 
latter.  In  machines  for  accomplishing  a  particular  kind 
of  work  there  is  always  one  part  or  piece  which  receives 
directly  the  action  of  the  power,  which  is  connected  by 
other  pieces  with  the  part  which  performs  the  specific  work. 
The  action  of  the  power  must  necessarily  be  sufficient  not 
only  to  drive  the  working-point  against  the  useful  resist- 
ance to  be  overcome,  but  also  to  overcome  the  resistances 
in  the  machine  itself,  such  as  inertia,  friction,  and  weight. 
In  many  machines  the  useless  work  of  inertia  and  weight 
of  moving  parts  may  be  avoided,  but  the  work  of  friction 
always  exists  to  absorb  a  part  of  the  action  of  the  power; 
and  hence  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  can  never  bo  perfect; 
in  other  words,  the  work  of  the  power  must  always  be  greater 
than  the  work  of  the  useful  resistance  to  be  overcome. 

The  rate  of  mark  of  a  machine  is  the  quantity  of  work 
which  it  performs  in  a  given  time,  and  is  usually  expressed 
in  units  of  work  per  hour  or  per  second  :  and  the  total  work, 
if  the  rate  be  uniform,  will  be  the  rate  multiplied  by  the 
time,  the  latter  being  measured  in  units  of  time  correspond- 
ing to  the  unit  employed  for  the  rate  of  work.  Thus,  the 
home-power  (in  English  measures),  a  rate  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  33,000  foot-pounds  per  hour,  or  550  foot-pounds  per 
second,  multiplied  by  the  time  in  hours  or  seconds,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  give  the  total  number  of  foot-pounds  of 
work  in  the  given  time.  Since  velocity  involves  the  ele- 
ment of  time  as  well  as  of  distance,  the  rate  of  work  may 
also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  velocity.  For  instance,  sup- 
pose a  horse  to  exert  a  force  of  200  pounds  in  drawing  a 
plough  at  the  rate  of  2  feet  a  second,  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds per  second  of  work  performed  will  be  400,  or  24,000 
foot-pounds  per  hour.  Rep  resenting  the  force  of  thedraught, 
or  the  resistance  overcome,  by  R,  and  the  velocity  or  space 
traversed  in  one  second  by  V,  the  rate  of  work  per  second 
will  be  R.V,  and  the  total  work  in  the  time  T  by  R.V.T. 

W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Workhouse.     See  PAUPERISM,  by  REV.  C.  L.  BRACE. 
Work'ington,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Derwent,  near  its  mouth,  has  a  good  harbor 
lined  with  convenient  quays,  furnished  with  a  breakwater 
and  provided  with  docks.     Breweries,  distilleries,  and  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  cordage,  and  chem- 
ils  are  in  operation,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  from  the 
rich  collieries  of  the  vicinity  are  exported.     P.  7159. 

Work'sop,  town  of  England,  county  of  Nottingham 
on  the  Ryton,  is  celebrated  for  its  malt.     P.  7215. 


Wor'man  (.TAMES  H.),b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia, about  1835' 
educated  at  the  university  of  that  city ;  came  to  the  U.  s! 
I860;  became  professor  of  modern  languages  in  Knox  Col- 
lege, (lalesburg,  111. :  has  been  since  1867  librarian  and  in- 
structor in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  McClintock  became  one  of 
the  editors-in-chief  of  McClintock  and  Strong's  Ct/clopwdia 
of  lliblical  Literature.  Author  of  several  textbooks  for 
the  modern  languages,  especially  the  German,  including  » 
History  of  German  Literature  and  a  Complete  German  Uic- 
tioltfii-if. 

Worms.     See  APPENDIX. 

Worms,  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Rhine,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany.  It  existed  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  was  the  residence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
seat  of  the  famous  diet  before  which  Luther  was  summoned 
in  1521,  and  which  he  would  meet  "  even  though  there  were 
as  many  devils  in  the  city  as  tiles  on  its  roofs."  In  1C.S9 
it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French,  and  only  the  cathe- 
dral, a  fine  structure,  built  996-1016  of  red  sandstone  in 
Byzantine  style,  and  a  few  houses,  escaped  destruction.  It 
was  soon  rebuilt,  but  it  never  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity. It  manufactures  leather,  tobacco,  and  soap,  and 
in  its  vicinity  is  produced  the  celebrated  Rhenish  wine 
called  Lienfraumilch.  P.  14,484. 

Worm'seed,  the  name  given  in  this  country  to  the  fruit 
of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum,  a  wild  herbaceous  plant, 
native  in  the  U.  S.,  and  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  plant  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic 
but  disagreeable  smell.  Wormsced  is  found  in  commerce 
in  the  form  of  very  minute  grains,  which  have  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  the  plant.  When  distilled,  they  yield  a 
volatile  oil  (oleum  chenopodii).  In  Europe  the  term  "  worm- 
seed"  (Semen  cinfp,  Semen  nantonici,  Semen-coittra)  is  given 
to  the  small  uncxpanded  flowers  of  Artemisia  vahliauit,  A. 
aieberi,  and  A.  invnlta.  The  first  (Levant  wormseed)  is 
indigenous  in  Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  the  second  (African 
or  Barbary  wormseed)  is  found  in  Persia,  Barbary,  and 
Arabia;  the  third  is  said  to  furnish  the  East  Indian  worm- 
seed,  but,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  latter  is  sim- 
ply the  A.  sieberi  mixed  with  turmeric.  These  varieties 
contain  a  volatile  oil,  an  active  principle  (santonino  or 
santonic  acid  (CuHuOs);  see  SANTONINE),  resin,  with  ex- 
tractive matters,  and  other  ordinary  constituents  of  plants. 
The  oil  (oleum  cinse,  esuenre  de  Semen-eontra — which  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  with  oleum  cheuopndii)  is  prepared  by 
distilling  the  wormseed  with  water,  and  forms  a  yellow  or 
brownish-yellow  liquid,  possessing  the  peculiar  disagree- 
able odor  and  aromatic  burning  taste  of  the  plant;  U  has 
a  sp.  gr.  ranging  from  0.925  to  0.935,  and  boils  at  340°  to 
350°  F.  The  purified  oil  contains  an  oxygenated  com- 
pound, CioHjsO  (cinaebene-camphor),  and  a  hydrocarbon, 
CioHis  (cynene  or  citnebeae),  which  is  isomeric  with,  and 
resembles  in  some  of  its  properties,  oil  of  turpentine.  (See 
TURPENTINE.)  The  oil  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  much 
more  so  in  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  on  exposure  to  the  air  it 
gradually  thickens  and  assumes  a  deeper  color;  when 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  either  oxalic  or 
toluic  acid.  Wormsced  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  ver- 
mifuge, but  lately  santonine  has  been  generally  used  in  its 
place.  In  the  U.  S.  the  seeds  and  oil  of  Chenopodium  an- 
thelminticiim  are  most  generally  employed  as  an  anthelmintic 
remedy.  J.  p.  BATTERSHALL. 

Worm'wood  [Ang.-Sax.  wermod;  Ger.  Vermuth  ;  Fr. 
abiinthe],  the  leaves  and  Mower-tops  of  Artemitin  absin- 
thium, a  perennial  plant  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  natural- 
ized in  the  U.  S.  It  possesses  a  strong,  peculiar  odor  and 
a  very  bitter,  unpleasant  taste,  which  are  imparted  to  its 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  infusions.  The  dried  plant  furnishes 
by  distillation  a  dark-greenish  oil  (oleum  absinth  ii, 
CioHieO),  which  is  isomeric  with  ordinary  camphor,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.932,  and  possesses  the  odor  and  taste 
of  the  plant.  The  bitter  principle  of  wormwood  (aluin- 
thine  or  absynthiine)  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  con- 
centrated alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves  with  ether,  evap- 
orating the  solution  so  obtained  to  dryness,  and  purifying 
the  residue  by  digesting  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid" 
dissolving  in  alcohol,  precipitating  by  plumbic  acetate, 
decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  ;  or  by  agitating  the  con- 
centrated aqueous  infusion  with  animal  charcoal,  extract- 
ing the  absinthine  therefrom  by  treatment  with  alcohol, 
and  then  partially  purifying  it  as  directed  above,  after- 
ward by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid  and  crystallization 
from  alcohol.  Absinthine  forms  a  yellow,  pulverulent 
mass,  is  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  has  the  odor  and  taste 
of  wormwood;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at  about  218°  F.,  and 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  a  greenish-blue 
liquid  which  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  color  on  addition  of 
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a  little  water;  it  is  considered  nn  aldehyde,  with  the  com- 
po-ition  UCjoHfflO^IIjO.  The  remaining  eon-titiu-nts  <,f 
wormwood  arc  ehlorophyl,  albumen,  librino.  liguinc, 
starch,  nnd  saline  matters.  It  is  occasionally  employed 
nillv  in  medicine  as  nn  antiseptic  nnd  discuticnt. 
nnd  was  formerl y  used  also  as  a  tonic.  The  volntile  oil  of  , 
wormwiiod,  upon  whii-h  its  active  qualities  depend,  pos- 
nareotio  properties,  and  if  given  in  large  dose  pro 
duccs  epilcpiiroriu  convulsions,  and  even  death:  when 
mixed  «iili  oil  of  ani.-c,  fennel,  etc.,  and  dissolved  in  i 
alcohol,  it  forms  the  well-known  lii/ii<:nr  AIISINTIIK  (which 
sec).  J-  !'•  BATTKRSIIALL. 

Wor'num  fRAi.pn  Ximoi.sov).  b.  nt  Thornton.  North- 
umberland, Kngland,  Dec.  2!l,  1N12;  educntcd  at  Univer- 
sity College,  I.-nidon  ;  made  a  preliminary  study  of  art  at 
London  :  \  isited  the  continental  art-galleries  1S34-39  ;  bc- 
c:iinc  a  portrait  painter  in  London;  wrote  largely  on  art 
fur  thf  I'ltni'i  <'<!<•!', jt-i'ilin,  the  Itioijrtipliiriil  Itii-tinuitry  of 
the  Socictv  for  the  IMIVusjon  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  Art 
Junrniil,  and  l>r.  Smith's  llirtuinnry  of  fir-</,-  mul  Human 
Anti't/iiiti'i*  (ISII);  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  official 
oatali'L'ii'1  of  the  Xational  Gallery  1^1.">:  lu-<-ntne  lecturer 
on  art  to  the  government  schools  of  design  IMS  ;  librarian 
to  those  S'diools  |s:,L>,  iin  1  keeper  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional  Gnllcrv  ISjj.  Author  of  .-1  Sl,-<-ti-h  of  thi'  Hillary 
„/'  I'ni'ntiiii/  (1848;  4th  cd.  1861),  Analyrit  of  Ornament 

B),    Til--  K/ioi-li*  i  if  I'luntini/,  II  lli»yra/ili  ii-'il  tin,/  Criti- 
cnf    KxKUi/nn   raiiilni;/   mill    I'uhtlrrn   of  All   Time*   (1864), 

and  a  /.«/'«•  ,,f  Holbein  (1867);  edited  Walpolc's  Anecdotei 
nf  runiinii/  (ISIi'J;  new  ed.  1862),  the  Lertnrm  nn  Fainting 
hy  the  I'.oyal  academicians  Barry,  Fuseli,  and  Opie  (1848), 
and  has  published  many  essays,  reports,  and  catalogues. 

Wor'snne  (  JKXS  JACOB  ASMUSSEN),  b.  at  Vcile,  Jutland, 
Denmark,  Mar.  14.  1S21  ;  studied  Scandinavian  history  and 
archicology;  travelled  much  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
F ranee,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Northern  archaeology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
in  IS.'il,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Xational  Antiquities  in 
IStll,  and  minister  of  public  education  in  1875.  His  prin- 
cipal works  arc — Dainiuirk*  Oldtid  (1843  ;  translated  into 
English  by  Thorns  as  The  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Denmark, 
IS  ['.!}.  Minder  om  de  Danske  og  Nordma-ndene  i  England, 
Skotluiirl  mi  Irland  (1852;  translated  into  English  ns  Ac- 
count of  the  Danes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  1852), 
Dm  Iliumkr  Kroliring  af  Enijland  and  Normandiet  (1863), 
Itinti-rirke.  (1848),  Om  Dawnarki  tidligtte  Bebygyelse 
(1861),  etc. 

Wor'ship  [Ang.-Sax.  weorth-»cype,  to  "deem  worthy," 
"respect,"  "honor,"  "revere,"  " adore,"  "offer  honor," 
etc. :  to  perform  offices  of  honor,  etc.,  social,  civil,  or 
religious,  to  God,  men,  angels,  or  other  objects,  used 
commonly  only  of  religious  worship].  Religion  is  the 
highest  business  of  life;  worship  is  the  chief  act  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  natural  expression.  It  is  universal  among 
men  and  angels.  It  belongs  to  the  whole  life,  though 
specially  manifested  in  exercises  revealed  or  invented.  Wor- 
ship is  internal,  consisting  of  the  inward  homage  which  we 
owe  to  God,  as  in  love  and  trust ;  and  external,  the  outward 
expression  of  homage  by  the  observance  of  God's  ordi- 
nances. It  is  required  by  God,  prompted  by  gratitude  and 
hope,  by  the  apprehension  of  God's  infinite  excellence  and 
grace,  and  by  our  confidence  in  him  as  our  chief  good  and 
only  happiness.  True  worship  is  spiritual,  nnd  must  bo 
offered  sincerely  and  with  the  whole  soul,  to  God  alone, 
through  Christ  as  the  only  Mediator.  It  is  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  reveals  the  will  of  God,  helps  our  infirmi- 
ties, teaches  how  and  for  what  to  pray,  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding, and  gives  insight  into  divine  truth.  (See 
IIoi.v  GHOST.)  Worship  involves  faith,  love,  loyalty,  de- 
pendence, desire  for  God,  thankfulness,  admiration,  delight, 
reverence,  humility,  holiness,  cheerfulness,  purity,  and  en- 
tire devotion  ;  and  by  its  reflex  influence  assimilates  the 
worshipper  to  the  object  of  his  worship.  It  is  performed 
in  various  ways,  from  fetichism,  tho  lowest  form  of  human 
worship  (see  FETICH),  to  the  highest  adoration  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth"  of  Him  who  is  the  Supreme  Spirit. 

The  «6/>cr*  of  worship  arc  the  true  God  in  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  (see  GOD),  angels,  spirits  of  ances- 
tors, saints,  powers  and  objects  of  nature,  relics,  pictures, 
idols,  etc.  The  Schoolmen  emphasized  the  distinction  be- 
tween latria  (service),  rendered  only  to  God,  and  idolatria, 
rendered  to  images.  (See  IDOLATRY.)  Later  distinctions 
(in  theory  rather  than  in  practice)  have  been  added — viz. 
<lii/in,  to  saints  and  angels — hyperdnlia,  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

In  the  Old  Testament  worship,  sacrifice  appears  as  the 
central  observance.  Christian  worship  rests  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  sacrifice  offered  "once  for  all."  (See 
SACRIFICES.)  Every  pagan  worship  centres  in  sacrifices. 
(See  PAGANISM.)  They  are  offered  to  propitiate  the  divine 
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.•pears  nt  hr.-t  a,   »„   c,prc,,ion  of  f,,itl,  i,,  . 
present  (,o,l,  as  an  n<  t  ,.f  propitiation  nn,|  thank, 
and  a  pledge  of  a  covenant.     Blood  i,  the  lif,. :  tberefon 
•acrificcs  arc  bloody.  The  offering-  ». 
•    animal.,  grain,  fruif.   wine,  oil,  el 
Itars  of  stone  and  earth  or  ,,,et:,l.  i,,  imercd  , 

trees,  groves,  on  "high  pin ;"  Intel  In  thi  I 

he  temple.      Sacred  Omtt  were  sabbath-.  ,,e«   ,„.„„..  the 
leasts  ol  the  Passover.  Pentacoit, 

I  nmipcts,  Jubilee,  Dedication,  Purim.  i     In 

the  completed  tempi,-  service  to  M  prayer 

praise,  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  in-tni,  t,,,,,.  parlfl- 
cation;    also  circumcision,  vows,  tithe-,  etc.     The   syna- 
gogue service,  in    whirl,   prayer  took  the  pl:, 
rificcs  of  the  temple,  consisted  of  (1)  prayer,  with  writ- 
ten  forms;    (2)  reading  of  S'-ri|,t,m-  in  tl,,,-,-    p,,rt»— (a) 
Shema  (three  extracts  from  Number*  «nd  liciitcr.  , 
(»)  the  Law  ;  (c)  Prophets  ;  (3)  expounding  t  i 
Services   were   held    Saturday,    Monday,   «nd    Thur.d.y, 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  were  conducted  U    tl,,- 
"  elders,"  ministers  or  "  angels,"  and  deacons.    (See  8r»- 
10OODB.) 

The  early  Christians  organized  their  services  on  the  syna- 
gogue model,  the  essential  elements  of  which  were  •auc- 
tioned and  spiritualized  by  Christ,  and  to  which  he  added 
preaching  and  tho  Lord's  Supper.  They  met  in  , 
nouses,  or  solitary  places,  or  temple-courts  at  anv  come- 
nicnt  and  safe  time.  No  stress  was  laid  nt  lir-t  ,in  a  par- 
ticular order.  They  read  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
later  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  explaining  the  pas- 
sage  in  free  discourse,  in  which  at  first  all  could  join. 
Individual  gifts  were  used  under  the  prompting"  of  tho 
Spirit,  according  to  mutual  regard  and  utility.  Singing 
and  prayer  followed.  Then  the  love-feast  (see  AOAP.C) 
and  the  covenant  supper  were  solemnized,  the  kiss  of 
charity  given,  nnd  the  voluntary  offerings  made.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  century  the  service  was  divided  into 
the  mi»*a  catechumcnortim,  called  "Scripture  reading" — in 
which  were  psalmody,  Scripture  lessons,  the  sermon,  and 
some  of  the  prayers— and  the  mina  JiiitlitiM,  called 
"  prayers."  In  the  latter  the  prayers,  which  were  all  of- 
fered at  the  altar,  were  for  consecration,  for  the  whole 
Church,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  all  orders  of  men. 
There  were  also  the  Eucharist,  hymns,  thanksgivings,  nnd 
doxologies.  (See  MASS.)  By  the  third  century  <'hri>-ii:in 
temples  were  frequent,  nnd  sometimes  splendid.  They  were 
divided  into  the  porch,  nave — where  the  pulpit  stood — and 
the  sacristy.  (See  CHURCH.)  In  the  fourth  century  tri- 
umphant Christianity  built  magnificent  churches  or  ap- 
propriated public  buildings  (see  BASILICA),  nnd  adorned 
its  clergy  with  peculiar  costumes,  kindled  lights  on  the 
altars,  used  incense,  nnd  gave  more  attention  to  artistic 
music  and  responses.  Tho  agape  was  separated  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  became  a  feast.  With  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  the  liturgical  tendencies  were  rapidly 
developed,  forms  were  multiplied,  and  became  wordy  and 
theatrical,  and  the  ministers  came  to  be  held  as  a  peculiar 
class.  (See  CLERGY.)  One  of  the  ideas  of  Christinnily 
distinguishing  it  from  Judaism  and  heathenism  is  that  of 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

The  worship  of  the  Church  includes — (1)  Prayer,  in  the 
vernacular  or  some  sacred  though  often  unfamiliar  tongue, 
written  and  formal  or  unstudied,  standing  or  kneeling, 
rarely  prostrate,  with  uncovered  heads,  with  or  without  re- 
sponses. (See  PRAYER.)  (2)  Reading  of  Scripture  in 
regular  order,  or  not.  (3)  Preaching,  exposition,  exhor- 
tation, etc.,  founded  or  not  on  the  passage  read.  (4) 
Singing,  in  the  words  of  Scripture  or  human  composi- 
tions, with  or  without  instrumental  accompaniment,  by 
the  congregation,  or  later  by  choirs.  "  Hymns  are  prayers 
in  the  festive  dress  of  poetry,"  rendered  with  inu-ic  on 
account  of  the  strong  influence  it  exerU  on  the  emotions. 
(See  HYMNOLOGY.)  (5)  Confession  of  faith.  (6)  Volun- 
tary offerings;  and  (7)  Sacraments,  baptism,  the  initiatory 
rite,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  rite  of  witnessing,  and 
edification.  The  latter  was  celebrated  every  day,  or  every 
Lord's  Day,  or  at  longer  intervals.  (See  SACRAMENT.) 
Christian  worship  has  been  held  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  on 
daily  or  on  yearly  festivals  or  fasts  which  commemorate 
special  events.  (See  FEAST.) 

1'iiMic  worship  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  can 
rightly  observed  only  according  to  God's  prescribed  way. 
It  has  been  honored  by  God  in  the  temple  and  by  Chrisi 
in  the  synagogue.     It  is  fitted  to  our  social  nature-,  nnd  i 
of  indispensable  obligation.    It  sustains  all  worship,  pri- 
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vate  and  social.  Its  regular  recurrence  wakens  nnd  culti- 
vate* the  spiritual  life,  celebrates  the  communion  oi  be- 
liever.-, gives  opportunity  for  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  impresses  the  truth  by  social  influences  and  by 
constant  reiteration.  It  unites  men,  and  makes  them  un- 
-, •Ili-h  an.l  humble.  It  should  be  orderly  as  to  times, 
i.hiccs.  customs,  and  the  persons  who  direct  it. 

The  liturgical  class  emphasize  the  sacrificial  side  of  wor- 
ship—others, especially  the  Reformed  churches,  the  didac- 
tic -id.-.  A  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  is  commended,  on 
the  o-r-Mind  that  they  give  expression  to  varied  sentiments 
—tint  they  enliven  and  increase  devotion  and  piety  by 
inovin"  the  senses,  and  lead  the  illiterate  more  easily  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  It  is  condemned 
oil  the  ground  that  it  diverts  the  attention  from  the  simple 
principles  of  worship,  and  that,  as  worship  is  a  divine  or- 
dinancc,  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  except  that  which  is 
divinely  ordained. 

Worship  implies  the  ascription  of  divine  perfections  to 
•s  obicct,   the  possession  of  such  perfections   giving  the 

«       .  mi  ni l_       1 f ±1,  „ 


of  the  Son  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  though  also 
worshipping  eacli  Person  immediately.  The  early  Church 
forbade  the  'worship  of  saints,  martyrs,  angels,  etc.,  as  su- 
perstitious and  idolatrous,  and  giving  to  the  creature  that 
which  is  due  to  (iod  alone.  But  in  the  fourth  century  the 
worship  of  saints  had  been  developed  from  the  veneration 
of  martyrs.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  has  gradu- 
ally greatly  increased  from  early  days.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment angels  appear  as  mediators.  They  were  supplicated 
by  the  later  Jews  and  the  Gnostics,  and  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian councils  allowed  the  custom.  Idolatry  is  the  ascrip- 
tion of  divine  attributes  to  a  creature.  (See  IDOLATRY.) 
The  first  commandment  forbids  the  worship  of  any  being 
except  God,  as  it  detracts  from  the  supreme  honor  and  love 
due  to  him.  The  second  forbids  the  making  and  worship- 
ping of  images  and  every  false  mode  of  worship.  The  use 
of  images  and  pictures  was  allowed  by  the  Council  of  Nice 
(787),  and  the  adoration  of  relics  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1645).  The  use  of  images  is  defended  on  the  ground  that 
they  adorn  the  churches,  instruct  the  ignorant,  impress  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation  and  examples  of  saints,  and 
excite  pious  feelings,  and  that  in  or  by  them  God  is  wor- 
shipped. They  are  opposed  on  account  of  their  univer- 
sally and  almost  inevitably  dangerous  tendencies — that 
they  displace  God  and  become  themselves  the  object  of 
worship,  and  are  forbidden.  ISAAC  RILEY. 

Wors'ley  (PHILIP  STANHOPE),  b.  in  Kent,  England, 
about  1832;  educated  at  Cholmeley  School,  Highgate,  and 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected 
scholar  1854,  and  subsequently  fellow:  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England;  gained  the  Newdegate  prize  for  his 
poem,  The  Temple  of  Jtimw  (1857);  contributed  poems  to 
Black  mood  ;  published  a  volume  of  Poem*  and  Traunln- 
lions  (1863),  The  Odyitey  of  Homer,  translated  into  Eiiy- 
linh  Vene  in  the  Gregorian  Slania  (Edinburgh,  2  vols., 
1861-62),  and  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  Ennlinh 
Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza  (vol.  i.,  1865),  both  of  which 
have  taken  a  high  place  among  the  versions  of  Homer. 
D.  at  Freshwater  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  May  8,  1866. 

Worsley  (Sir  RICHARD),  BART.,  b.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
England,  1751  ;  was  for  many  years  English  diplomatic 
resident  at  Venice ;  gathered  there,  at  a  cost  of  over 
£25,000,  a  fine  collection  of  antique  bassi-rilievi,  busts, 
statues,  and  gems,  of  which  he  printed  an  elaborate  de- 
scription in  English  and  Italian  under  the  title  Munenm 
Wortleyanum  (2  vols.  folio,  1794-1803;  new  ed.,  12  parts, 
1824);  became  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Newport, 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  and  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  d.  Aug.  8,  1805.  He  edited,  with 
additions,  a  Hillary  of  the  Me  of  Wight  (1781)  from  the 
MS.  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  James,  and  his  father,  Sir 
Thomas  Worsley. 

Worsted.    See  WOOL,  MANUFACTURE  OP. 

Wort  [Ang.-Sax.  wyrt ;  Ger.  Meisch ;  Fr.  modi],  the 
sweet  infusion  of  malt  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  beer. 
(See  BKKR.) 

Worth,  village  of  Alsace,  with  about  1200  inhabitants, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sulzbach  and  the  Sauerbach,  is 
noted  as  the  point  where  the  first  decisive  encounter  took 

?lace  between  the  French  and  German  armies,  Aug.  6, 
870.      The  principal  point  in  the  French  position  was 
Froschweiler.     (See  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.) 

Worth,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  drained  by  Flint  and 
Little  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  R. ; 
surface  level,  soil  sandy.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  the 


chief  live-stock.     Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes.    Cap.  Isabella.    Area,  about  900  sq.  m.    1'.  :;77S. 

Worth,  county  of  N.  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota. 
and  drained  by  Shell  Rock  River;  surface  undulating 
prairie,  with  much  woodland.  Cattle  arc  the  chief  live- 
stock. Staples,  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  hay.  Cap. 
Northwood.  Area,  4:12  sq.  m.  1'.  2892. 

Worth,  county  of  N.  W.  Missouri,  bordering  on  Inv,  :i, 
and  drained  by  Grand  River;  surface  undulating,  with 
much  timber-land.  Horses,  cuttle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous.  Staples,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay.  woo],  nnd  dairy 
products.  Cap.  Grant  City.  Area,  225  sq.  m.  P.  5004. 

Worth,  tp.,  Cook  co.,  III.     P.  1747. 

Worth,  tp.,  Woodford  co.,  III.     P.  1000. 

Worth,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Ind.     P.  1343. 

Worth,  tp.,  lioonc  co.,  la.     P.  975. 

Worth,  tp..  Sunilac  co.,  Mich.     P.  1434. 

Worth,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  727. 

Worth,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.     P.  893. 

Worth,  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.     P.  650. 

Worth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  1084. 

Worth  (Wn.i.iAM  JENKINS),  b.  at  Hudson.  N.  Y.,  M:ir. 
1,  1794.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  but  was  ap- 
pointed Mar.  ID,  lxl:i,  a  tirst  lieutenant  of  the  23d  Infantry, 
and  during  the  campaign  of  that  year  served  on  the  staff 
of  M:ij.-Gen.  Lewis.  In  the  campaign  of  1S1  1  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chip- 
yicwa  and  Niagara,  gaining  the  brevet  of  captain  for  the 
former  and  of  major  for  the  latter  battle,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.  His  promotion  to  captain  in  the  2:id  fol- 
lowed Aug.  19,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  retained  in 
the  2d  Infantry,  but  transferreil  to  the  1st  Artillery  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  in  1S21.  From  1820  to  1S28 
he  was  commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  of  inf';iniry 
tactics  at  West  Point;  was  director  of  the  artillery  school 
of  practice  at  Fort  Monroe  lx'L"J-:>0,  and  in  garrison  there 
until  May,  1832.  when  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps 
with  the  rank  of  major,  having  been  brcvcttcd  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1824.  Appointed  colonel  of  the  Sth  Infantry 
July,  1838,  he  commanded  the  northern  department  during 
the  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  Canada  border  !-•:> 
39.  In  1840  he  was  ordered  to  Florida,  ami  in  IS41  placed 
in  command  of  the  army  there.  During  this  and  the  next 
year  the  hostile  Seminoles  were  subdued,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory.  For  gal- 
lantry and  highly-distinguished  services  in  Florida  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  Mar.  1,  1S42,  and  retained  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Florida  until  Is  111.  vihru 
again  called  to  the  field  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  The  battle  of  Monterey  was  his  first  opportunity 
for  distinction,  where  his  command  stormed  the  heights 
commanding  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  carried  the  p;i!;n-e 
itself.  He  was  now  brevetted  major-general  and  placed  in 
command  at  Monterey,  but  soon  after  detached  with  his 
command  from  Gen.  Taylor's  army  to  support  the  move- 
ment  under  Gen.  Scott  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  his  brigade 
of  regulars  making  the  descent  upon  that  city  Mar.  9,  1x17. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  in  command  of  the  city  after  the  sur- 
render. In  the  subsequent  operations  during  the  march  to 
Mexico  ho  commanded  the  first  division,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  CERRO  GORDO,  Apr.  17-18  (which 
see),  and  which  occupied  the  castle  and  town  of  Pcrote  Apr. 
19.  Upon  the  resumption  of  active  operations  in  August, 
Worth  was  directed,  Aug.  20,  to  attack  San  Antonio,  which 
was  soon  in  his  possession,  and  returning  he  was  engaged 
in  carrying  the  works  of  Churubusco  the  same  day.  <  Sec 
CHURUBUSCO.)  Reinforced  by  Cadwallader's  brigade  and 
Sumner's  cavalry,  his  command  fought  the  battle  of  Molino 
del  Rey,  Sept.  8,  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  CHAITI.- 
TF.PEC  (which  see),  and  of  the  San  Cosme  Gate,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Sept.  13-14,  1847.  For 
his  distinguished  services  at  Monterey,  Congress  presented 
him  with  a  sword  of  honor,  and  similar  testimonials  were 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  native  State  and  county,  and 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  Nov.,  1848,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
D.  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  7,  1849.  A  handsome  me- 
morial monument  was  erected  by  the  city  of  New  York  at 
the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue,  beneath  which 
rest  his  remains, 

Worth'ing,  town  of  England,  county  of  Sussex,  on  the 
English  Channel,  is  in  a  flat  district,  but  has  a  beautiful 
promenade  along  the  shore,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a 
bathing.place.  P.  about  8000. 

Worth'ington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Barnes  co.,  Dak. 
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Worthington,  p.-v..  (Ireene  co.,  Ind.,  i>n  Indianapolis 
and  Vin.-ennes  and  Tern-  Ham.-  inn!  Worthington  li.  Us., 

71    miles    S.  \V.    nl'    lliiliana|inli-.    li:i-    :ni    i- vi-llrlit    graded 
si-hoid,  -   newspapers,   I  stoek    bank,  ii    flouring.  I   woollen, 
and  '2  planing  mill-.      Largo  quantities.  »(  eorn  innl  wheat 
arc  grown  hero.      I',  l!"-^    !•'.  N.  MII.I.KH,  Ki>.  ••  TIMKS." 
Worthington,  jj.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,  Mas*. 

r.  sun. 

Worthington,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Nobles  oo.,  Minn.,  on 
Sioux  Citv  and  St.  Puul  It.  Ii..  177  miles  S.  \V.  i.f  the  latter 
i-itv.  lias  :'.  churches,  1  .-eminary  and  good  pnlilii;  schools, 
1  li.mk.  1  iie»x|iapcr.  :i  large  public  hull,  :>  hotels.  I  Hour 
ing  mill,  u  public,  lihniry,  and  Masonic  and  other  societies. 
P,  about  son.  A.  1'.  Mii.i.r.ii,  Hi).  "  AIIVAXC-K." 

Worthington,  p.-v.,  Franklin  co.,  0. 

Worthington,  tp..  Kichland  m.,  0.     P.  1876. 

Worthington,  p.-b.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  216. 

Worthington,  p.-v.,  Lincoln  tp.,  Marion  eo.,  WestVa. 
P.  127. 

Worthington  (Jniiv),  1).  I).,  1).  at  .Manchester,  Eng- 
lan  1,  in  ItilS;  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, Cambridge, 
where  hi;  became  a  fellow;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England:  was  master  of  .Icsus  College,  Cambridge,  from 
Hl.'iO  until  after  the  Hestoration,  when  he  became  curate 
of  St.  lienet  Fink,  London,  and  after  that  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  tin-  in  cat  Fin-  was  rector  of  Ingoldsliy,  Lin- 
oolnsbire;  became  prebendary  of  Lincoln  1G(J8,  and  lecturer 
a i  llaekm-y  in  Nov.,  1670.  D.  at  Hackney  in  1671.  He 
elitcd,  with  additions  from  the  MSS.,  the  Workt  of  Joseph 
Mr  Ic  (2  vols.  folio,  1664)  and  the  famous  Meet  IHxcnnrsr.* 
of  John  Smith  of  Cambridge  (1660),  and  left  many  MSS., 
from  which  were  posthumously  published,  at  considerable 
intervals,  Mitftllaaiet  (1704)  and  Sclert  l)i»ro,irse»  (1725). 
\\\-  Jtinrif  'ni'f  Correspondence  were  edited  by  James  Cross- 
lev  for  the  Chetham  Society  (2  vols.,  1847-5:">).  His  letters 
to  Hartlib  and  others  contain  valuable  biographical  data 
•  •ruing  many  literary  and  ecclesiastical  celebrities  of 
tin;  great  rebellion  and  the  Restoration. 

Worthington  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Blainscough,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  about  1552:  studied  in  the  English  col- 
leges at  Douay  and  Rheims;  became  a  priest;  labored  as 
a  missionarv  in  England  some  years;  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  1584;  was  banished  1585;  corrected  the  Douay 
version  of  the  Bible  ;  was  president  of  Douay  College  1599- 
16l:i,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  England,  where  he  .joined 
the  Society  of  Jesus  about  1625.  D.  in  Staffordshire  in 
1626.  Author  of  Aanotationt  on  the  Old  Testament  (2 
vols.,  1609),  Cutalogus  Martyrum  1'ontijiciorvmpro  lieliyione 
in  Aiifitia  occitorum  1570-K12  (1612),  An  Anker  of  Chrii- 
ti'iu  itoctrine,  etc.  (2  vols.,  1618-22),  and  wrote  some  of  the 
Nnifn  appended  to  the  Rheims  version  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment (1582). 

Wort'ley,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  manu- 
factures cloth,  clay,  pipes,  firebricks,  and  alum.  P.  12,028. 

Wor'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Md.     P.  2454. 

Wot'ton  (Sir  HENRY),  b.  at  Bocton  (or  Boughton)  Hall, 
parish  of  Boughton  Malhcrbe,  Kent,  Mar.  ,30,  1568;  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  School,  at  New  College,  and  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  study  of  op- 
tics; spent  several  years  (1589-97)  on  the  Continent,  resid- 
ing a  year  at  Geneva,  where  he  frequented  the  society  of 
Beza  and  Casaubon  ;  three  years  in  Germany  and  five  years 
in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  Italian  literature,  science,  and  art; 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Robert  Dcvereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain  and  Ireland,  and 
at  \vhose  fall  (1600)  he  took  the  precaution  to  revisit  Italy, 
whence  he  was  despatched  by  Ferdinand  I.,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  to  warn  King  James  of  a  plot  against  his  life 
1602;  made  his  way  to  Scotland  in  disguise  rid  Norway, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  "Octavio  Baldi ;"  delivered 
hi.s  message  to  that  monarch  at  Stirling,  gaining  his  favor; 
returned  to  Florence;  proceeded  to  England  soon  after- 
ward on  the  accession  of  James,  by  whom  ho  was  knighted, 
and  sent  ambassador  to  Venice;  wrote  in  an  album  at 
Augsburg  while  on  his  way  to  his  post  the  often-quoted 
witticism,  "An  ambassador  is  an  honest  man  sent  abroad 
to  lie  for  the  good  of  his  country,"  which,  being  maliciously 
printed  by  Scioppius  some  years  later,  caused  him  much 
inconvenience  ;  was  intimate  at  Venice  with  the  celebrated 
Fra  Paolo  Sarpi ;  returned  to  England  1610  ;  is  believed  to 
have  sat  in  Parliament  1614:  went  on  a  mission  to  the 
Netherlands  1615;  was  rcappointed  to  the  Venetian  em- 
bassy 1616;  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  1619,  several 
times  to  Germany  upon  business  connected  with  the  claims 
of  the  elector-palatine,  and  went  a  third  time  to  Venice; 
returned  to  England  with  broken  fortunes  1623;  became 
provost  of  Eton  College  July  26,  1625,  and  (as  a  condition 


of  retaining  that  po,t ,  t,,,,k  ..PL 
"'"'  "•••••     "•  •'   '  .  i  <:.:•.'.     Ih.  /•.,.„.  h«. 

been    many    linn-.    ,e],rint«-d.    ll.ually    HI    c-ul 


(1624)  and   /'/,,  .v,,,,,  „/  ri<ri,t. „./„„,  (1657). 

Wotton   (Wiu.iAX),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wrcntham,  Suffolk. 
England,  Aug.  I::,  hiiiii.  „.,,,  ,,t   n,,ltl,  ,„,, 
plaee,  who  taught  him   UUn,  Greek,  and  llci,r..»  in  hi. 

earliest  childhood,  »,lb  MI.  h  re. nit.  thai  (I,,,  ha«  Ivrn  liro- 

noonoed  "flu  Baal  remarkable  of  well-authentic,,!. 

of  Intelleotul  ).n At)  f  wan  able  at  five  yc»m  of  ug«  to 


in  his  tenth  year,  when  Dr.  .l.din  Ka 
college,  certified  (Apr.  1,  Ifi7«j  Umt  hii  da 
menU  were  equal  t»  those  of  Hammond  or(lr..ti. 

llailimonilo  he;-  (iiuti iindii-;"    pad  fbtllir 

twelve  yean  of  age  (1670),  at  nliiih  time  ho  wu 
acquainted  with  twelve  Ian  repeat 

lOmkln   seMiH.n  allei  a  -in.'le   lii.mn.-:    I.,  .ami'  fi-lluw  i.f 
St.  John's  Colli-gc.  Camliri'L'.',  1484;  !•••.!>  ordtn  iii  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  presented  with 
living  of  Llandrillo,  Denbighshire,  lily  I  ;  I,,-,  am.  , 
to  the  carl  of  Nottingham,  who  gave  him  the  re.  • 
Middleton    Kernes,   Buckingbam>hire,    1693;    w«*   made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury  1705;  retire. 1  t..  Iii-  \Vel-h  litjng 
1714,  and  was  able  soon  afterward  to  preach  in  \V, !-!,.     |i. 
at  Buxted,  Essex,  Feb.  13, 1726.    Author  of  /. 
Aaeienl  <ii"l   .!/»'/.  nt  Learning  (1694),  A   Hiilnry  .. 
from  the  Detttk  of  AiitiHu'nu*  /Vim  to  thr.  Itfnth   nf    - 
Alrxander  (1701 ),  Trntli'tion*  anil  Vniitlfi  of  tl 
Pharisee*  (2  vols.,  1718),  translated  from  the  Mi«hna,  and 
editor  of  the  Lumi  of  Hoel  the  Goad  (1730),  in  Weltb  and 
Latin,  with  a  glossary. 

Wounds.  Wounds  are  classified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  as  (1)  punctured  wounds,  made  with  puinlrd 
instruments;  (2)  incised  wounds,  produced  by  cutting  in- 
struments or  sharp  edges;  (3)  lacerated  wound.,  in  nliieh 
the  borders  of  the  wound  are  irregular,  ragged,  and  t"i  n, 
and  the  result  of  great  force,  dull  instrument*,  or  tearing; 
(4)  poisoned  wounds,  in  which  either  an  animal  veuum  ,,r 
virus  or  some  impure,  poisonous,  or  irritating  matter  hu 
gained  entrance  to  the  injured  tissues  and  contaminated 
the  blood;  (5)  gunshot  wounds,  which  as  a  rule  are  pene* 
trating  and  may  be  lacerated,  but  are  peculiar  from  other 
wounds,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  missile,  the  shock  they 
give  to  the  part  and  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  grave 
complications  to  which  they  are  liable,  (fl)  Contimiimi 
and  "contused  wounds"  are  also  classed  with  wounds,  but 
the  contusion  is  not  properly  a  wound,  ginco  there  i-  no 
actual  solution  of  continuity  of  the  flesh,  unless  it  be  an 
abrasion  of  the  skin :  and  a  contused  wound  i*  simply  a 
punctured,  incised,  or  lacerated  wound  whose  borders  and 
adjacent  tissue  are  severely  contused.  The  tissues  at  the 
seat  of  a  contusion  are  often  seriously  injured,  many 
minute  blood-vessels  are  ruptured,  and  the  escaped  blood, 
settling  in  the  tissues,  causes  an  "ecchymosis,"  a  black 
or  blue-black  mottling  of  the  part.  As  the  blood  l«  de- 
composed and  slowly  absorbed,  this  color  change)  to 
blackish-green,  greenish-yellow,  dark  leather-color,  and 
lighter  shades  till  it  disappears.  In  other  contusions 
there  is  subcutaneous  laceration  of  tissues,  or  such  shock 
to  their  vitality  that  they  speedily  disintegrate,  and  the 
devitalized  part  slonghs  in  a  mass  or  becomes  the  seat  of 
ulcers.  Punctured  wounds  are  relatively  the  most  serious 
class,  for  they  arc  often  poisoned  by  the  entrance,  if  not 
of  venom  or  virus,  of  foreign  matter,  as  rust,  dust,  splin- 
ters, clothing,  etc.,  which  cause  suppuration  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deep  puncture,  and  lead  to  grave  inflammation,  ery- 
sipelas, and  contamination  of  the  blood  by  retained  un- 
healthy pus.  The  punctured  wound  is  to  be  well  washed, 
cleansed  of  all  blood-clots  and  dirt,  and  if  deep,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  the  hand  or  foot,  or 
near  joints,  must  bo  freely  cut  and  converted  into  an  inoisf 
wound.  Incised  wounds  heal  in  several  ways.  They  heal 
most  promptly  and  simply  when  perfectly-smooth,  clean 
cuts,  free  from  clotted  blood,  and  in  the  flesh  of  persons  it 
perfect  health.  Thus,  a  clean  cut,  whose  borders  do  not 
gape  or  separate,  may,  if  instantly  closed  and  scaled 
the  air  bv  plaster  or  collodion,  heal  in  a  few  hours,  and  • 
approximately  warrant  the  designation '•  immediate  iinioi 
More  often  a  day  or  two  is  required :  the  wound,  Ix 
cleansed  of  clots  or  foreign  matter,  is  exposed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  air,  and  closed  either  by  adhesive  plaster  or 
stitches  of  silk  or  silver  wire.  The  opposed  surfaces  ar» 
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glazed  over  by  a  film  of  coagulated  nutritive  fluid,  exuded 
from  the  Wood,  and  this,  tilling  the  interspace,  agglutinates 
the  walls  of  the  wound  and  organizes  a  linn  "  scar  or  cic- 
airix  of  fibrous  tissue.  This  scar,  if  a  mere  line,  may  soon 
disappear  by  absorption  and  the  part  seem  again  perfect. 
Si  h  speedy  healing  is  termed  -union  by  first  intention" 
or  "primary  union."  When  a  wound  has  been  lacerated, 
or  »  condderabh  area  of  tissue  has  been  removed,  the 
d,-:i.-it  has  to  be  made  up  by  a  slower  process  of  new 
Uirae  I'rowth:  new  cells  develop  one  by  one,  in  supcrim- 
p,w  I  ItraU,  until  the  level  of  the  surface  is  reached,  when 
the  skin  begins  to  hcul  and  shoot  over  the  raw  area.  This 
i-  the  process  of  •'  healing  by  granulation,"  far  slower  than 
the  others,  anil,  if  the  wound  bo  large.  :i  (even  tax  upon 
tin-  strength  and  health  of  the  patient.  In  lacerated  wounds 
the  more  I»gged  points  if  left  will  be  destroyed  by  tllcera- 
tion  or  douching  before  the  wound  can  begin  to  heal,  and 
the  delav  often  converts  the  wound  into  a  suppurating, 
Heaii,  and  indolent  ulcer;  therefore,  it  is  better,  in  cases  of 
ulcoration,  to  remove  the  irregularities  and  convert  them 
into  incised  wounds,  either  straight  or  irregular,  which 
can  be  brought  together  and  heal.  When  an  incised  wound 
has  failed  of  union  by  "first  intention,"  its  walls  become 
granular;  they  may  bo  approximated,  and  soon  unite,  con- 
stituting tin1  process  of  "union  by  second  intention."  In 
the  granulation  the  growth  of  tissue  may  become  exuberant 
and  rise  above  the  surrounding  healing  parts  on  the  healthy, 
intact  surface.  Such  excess  of  granulation  is  popularly 
termed  "  proud  flesh."  It  must  be  reduced  by  use  of  as- 
tringents or  compression,  or  destroyed  by  caustics,  and  the 
site  stimulated  to  a  healthier  action.  Poisoned  wounds,  as 
a  rule,  should  be  laid  freely  open  by  incision,  treated  by 
disinfectant  lotions,  and  the  general  strength  of  the  patient 
sustained  by  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants.  Contusions  often 
call  for  stimulating  lotions,  as  turpentine  and  oil,  to  coun- 
teract the  shook  of  the  part,  and  hot  cloths  to  maintain  the 
temperature  and  restore  the  circulation  when  cold.  The 
healing  of  a  wound  is  facilitated  by  pure  air,  regular 
hours  for  sleep,  plain  but  rich  diet,  and  abstinence  from 
alcohol. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Wou'vermans  (PHILIP),  b.  in  Haarlem,  Netherlands, 
1620.  His  father  was  an  historical  painter  of  no  reputa- 
tion :  his  teacher  was  Jan  Wynants,  a  painter  of  landscape, 
but  his  genius  led  him  to  methods  of  his  own,  and  he  be- 
came not  only  the  most  popular  of  Dutch  landscape  paint- 
ers, but  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  world  ;  he  delighted 
in  subjects  where  horses  were  prominent,  for  he  rendered 
them  with  wonderful  spirit  and  truth.  He  is  said  never  to 
have  left  Holland,  but  the  variety  in  his  landscapes  makes 
that  statement  hard  to  believe.  He  worked  carefully,  but 
rapidly.  His  catalogued  pictures  are  nearly  800  in  num- 
ber; they  are  seen  in  all  large  European  galleries.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  are  familiar  through  engravings.  D. 
in  1668. — PETER  WOUVERMANS,  younger  brother  of  Philip, 
was  also  a  landscape  painter,  after  the  manner  of  his  brother, 
inferior  in  excellence  ;  yet  so  good  an  imitator  of  his  style 
that  the  two  have  been  confounded.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Wrack  [Fr.  farce],  or  Sea-Wrack,  names  applied  to 
many  sea-weeds,  especially  to  the  Fucacese,  useful  as  ma- 
nures and  as  sources  of  iodine ;  also  to  wrack-grass,  eel- 
grass,  or  grass-wrack,  Zostera  marina,  a  naiadaceous  plant 
useful  as  manure,  and  extensively  used  for  packing  glass 
and  pottery. 

Wran'gel  (KARI,  GIISTAV),  COUNT,  b.  Dec.  13, 1613,  at 
Skokloster,  the  family  estate,  on  Lake  Malar,  near  Upsala, 
Sweden:  received  a  military  education,  and  fought  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  under  Oustavus  Adolphus,  Bernhard  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  Bauer,  and  Torstenson.  In  1643,  after  the 
death  of  Admiral  Flemming,  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Swedish  fleet  which  was  destined  to  join  the  Dutch  fleet 
and  carry  the  Swedish  army  from  the  Danish  peninsula  to 
the  islands,  but  was  defeated  off  the  island  of  Fomern,  Oct. 
13,  and  shut  up  in  the  Bay  of  Kiel.  In  1646  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  force  in  Germany  ; 
joined  Turenne,  and  defeated  the  Austro-Bavarian  forces 
repeatedly.  Under  Charles  X.  he  commanded  in  the  cam- 

?aigns  in  Poland  (1655)  and  in  Denmark  (1658),  and  in 
674  led  the  army  of  16,000  men  which  suddenly  invaded 
the  country  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  stood  with  his 
whole  force  in  the  Rhine  countries.  But  Wrangel's  health 
failed,  the  elector  hastened  back  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  the  Swedes  were  defeated  at  Rathenow  and  Fchrbelin, 
and  driven  out  of  Brandenburg.  D.  in  the  island  of  Riigen 
in  July,  1676. 

Wran'gell,  von  (FERDINAND),  BARON,  b.  in  Esthonia 
about  1795;  was  educated  in  the  naval  academy  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  accompanied  Capt.  Golownin  on  his  journey 
around  the  world  1817-19 ;  commanded  an  expedition  to 


the  Polar  Sea  Nov.  2,  1820-Aug.  15,  1824;  made  a  second 
voyage  around  the  world  1825-27;  was  governor  of  the 
Russian  possessions  in  North  America  1829-34,  and  re- 
ceived on  his  return  various  high  positions  in  the  naval 
department,  and  was  made  an  admiral.  D.  at  Dorpat  June 
6,  1870.  His  account  of  his  polar  expedition  was  pub- 
lished in  Russian  (2  vols.,  1841),  but  an  extract  from  his 
diaries  appeared  in  German  in  1839,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  Mrs.  Sabinc  in  1840 — WrnngcU't  Ejrpnli- 
tinn  In  the.  I'i,lin-  Si-a  in  1820-23.  The  tract  of  land  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  bearing  his  name  was  discovered  in  1867  by 
Capt.  Long. 

Wrang'ham  (FRANCIS),  F.  R.  A.,  b.  at  Raisthorpc, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  17H9;  educated  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  ho  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  classics  179(1;  was  for  some  time  a 
tutor;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became 
curate  of  Chobham,  Surrey,  1794,  vicar  of  Hunmanby, 
Yorkshire,  1795,  rector  of  Thorpe  Basset  1819,  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland  1820,  prebendary  of  York  1823,  of  Chester 
1825,  rector  of  Dodleston,  Cheshire,  1827,  and  archdeacon 
of  the  East  Riding  of  York  1828.  He  gained  the  Soato- 
nian  prize  for  the  best  English  poem  on  a  sacred  subject 
1794,  1800,  1811,  and  1812.  D.  Dec.  27,  1843.  Author  of 
several  volumes  of  poems  and  poetical  translations  from 
the  Latin  and  Italian  :  revised  Langhornc's  translation  of 
Plutarch  (6  vols.,  1808)  and  the  second  edition  of  Tlic 
British  I'lntnreh  (6  vols.,  1812),  and  published  3  vols.  of 
Sermons  (1816). 

Wrang'ler  [so  called  because  formerly  required  to 
engage  in  public  disputation],  one  of  the  first  class  of 
honormen  of  the  mathematical  tripos  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England.  The  number  of  these  is  not  limited. 
The  first  of  them  is  called  the  senior  wrangler. 

Wrasse  [W.  nwrachen],  a  name  commonly  applied  in 
Great  Britain  to  sea-fishes  of  the  genus  Labrut,  family 
Labrida?.  The  species  are  numerous,  not  large,  and  mostly 
inferior  as  food.  The  ballan  wrasse  or  oldwife  (L.  macii- 
lattis)  is  one  of  the  most  common  sorts.  It  is  employed  as 
fish-bait,  but  is  not  considered  fit  for  food. 

Wra'tislaw  (ALBERT  HENRY),  b.  in  England  in  1821, 
of  Bohemian  parentage;  studied  at  Rugby  School:  gradu- 
ated in  1844  at  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor;  became  head-master 
of  Felstead  Grammar  School  1852,  and  of  that  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Donaldson  in 
1855:  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  prose 
translated  from  the  Czech  and  other  Slavonic  languages, 
and  has  written  several  schoolbooks  and  educational  and 
religious  treatises. 

Wrax'all  (Sir  FREDERICK  CHARLES  LASOELLES),  BART., 
grandson  of  Sir  Nathaniel,  b.  at  Bologne,  France,  in  1828  ; 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford; 
was  assistant  commissary  of  the  field  train  in  the  Turkish 
contingent,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  during  the  Crimean 
war  1855-56  ;  was  editor  of  the  Naral  and  Military  Herald 
1858,  and  of  the  Welcome  Quest  1860-61 ;  contributed  largely 
to  periodical  literature  from  1850,  and  succeeded  to  the  bar- 
onetcy by  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle  May,  1863.  1).  at 
London  June  11,  1865.  He  published  many  translations, 
including  Victor  Hugo's  Leu  Miserable*  (3  vols.,  18B2),  and 
was  author  of  numerous  volumes  of  military  and  historical 
memoirs,  and  of  several  novels. 

Wraxall  (Sir  NATHANIEL  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  at  Bris- 
tol, England,  Apr.  8,  1751 ;  was  employed  in  civil  and  mil- 
itary service  in  India  1769-72;  travelled  for  several  years 
in  Europe;  was  confidential  agent  of  Caroline  Matilda, 
queen  of  Denmark,  in  her  negotiations  with  her  brother, 
George  III.,  1774—75;  entered  Parliament  1780;  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet  1813;  and  was  imprisoned  three  months  in 
1815  for  a  libel  on  Count  Woronzow  in  an  autobiography 
published  in  that  year.  D.  at  Dover  Nov.  7, 1831.  Author 
of  several  amusing  volumes  of  anecdotieal  history,  including 
Memoir*  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  House  of  Valois  ( 2  vols., 
1777),  History  of  France  from  Henry  III.  to  Limit  XIV.  (3 
vols.,  1795),  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Jier/in,  Dresden,  War- 
fate,  and  Vienna  1777-79  (2  vols.,  1779),  Hi'ttorii-al  M<- 
moirs  of  My  Oirn  Time.  1772-84  (2  vols.,  1815  ;  3d  ed.,  re- 
vised, 3  vols.,  1818),  and  /'otttlninious  Memoirs  of  his  Own 
Time,  1784-90  (3  vols.,  1836;  3d  ed.  1845). 

Wray  (DANIEL),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1701 ;  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  1722  ;  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  Athenian  Letters  (4 
vols.,  1741-43),  edited  by  Philip  Yorkc :  became  a  distin- 
guished antiquary  ;  contributed  to  the  Anhiealngia  ;  col- 
lected a  magnificent  library,  and  was  deputy  teller  of  the 
exchequer  1745-82.  D.  in  London  Dec.  29,  1783. 

Wray  (JOHN).     See  RAY. 
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Wray  I  K-HIKHT  IUTKMANI.  b.  at  Broadchalk,  Wiltshire. 
England,  Mar.   Hi.   I  7  I  .'•  :    became,  a  seal  cnj:rav  cr.  a  kaii'-h 

,,l  |7,,-i H  whii-li  hi'  tir.-t  raised  in  importance  in   England, 

dcr'n  in;:  u'iciii  celebrity,  especially  in  Italy.  I'nuii  hi-  noon 
•opics  nf  ancient   gems,  and  settled  in  17:V,I  at  Salis- 
Inirv.  where   IHJ  il.   in    I  7711.      Among   his    best  works   lire 
medl  Dying  ffteopnlra, a  Mi-il<i*n'*  l/m./.-.i  .M,,:r/,,/.  „, 
hc.nl*  of  Miiiiin.  Ci'-cro,  Shakspearc,  anil  Pope,  ami  three 
ideal  female  lii';uls. 

\Vr«'Ck.      This  term  at  the  common   law  denoted   all 

.     merchandise,     part-     lit'     a     vessel.    OF    CVCH     tt     ve--ol 

ilwclf'.  whii'h  Tiii^'ht   In'  driven  on  shore  by  the  force  of  the 

ni-  during  or  after  11  shipwreck.  All  such  matter 
nrigiuallv  lii'liin-.'i'il  to  the  Crown,  without  any  regard  to 
tin 'claim-  "I  owner-,  and  the  right  to  what  should  he  found 
u  in  in  11  certain  coa -I  w  a-  often  granted  I 'i  the  lord  of  an  ad- 
jiii'ent  manor.  By  n  statute  of  Henry  I.  it  was  enacted 
fh. it  if  any  person  escaped  alive,  it  should  not  be  consid- 
ered a  wreck  :  nnd  under  Henry  II.  this  provision  wa-  c\ 
leii'lc'l,  MI  lhat  it'  any  animal,  even  a  cat  or  a  dog,  escaped 
cir  was  found  alive  among  the.  ruin,  there  was  no  wreck. 
The  rule  was  finally  established  that  in  all  eases  of  wreck 
the  men-dan  li-e  and  other  articles  of  value  should  he  taken 
into  possession  liy  a  local  officer;  any  that  were  perishable 
should  be  -old  and  the  proceeds  kept,  and  if  no  claim  was 

mi  behalf  of  n n  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  the 
propel  t  \  tell  to  the  Crown.  When  articles  do  not  actually 

i.i  the  shore,  they  are  not  legally  wreck,  but  were  des- 
ignated in  the  old  law  by  the  following  barbarous  names: 

/  is  what  is  thrown  overboard  and  sinks,  fjntxnm  is 
what  lloat-,  anil  fii/»u  is  what  sinks,  but  is  identified  or  the 
place  marked  by  a  buoy  or  float.  These  all  belong  to  their 
original  owners  if  claimed  by  them  :  otherwise,  to  the  Crown. 
The  t'ore<xoin^  common-law  rules  have  been  greatly  modi- 
fied in  the  I*.  S.,  but  while  the  right  of  the  true  owner  to 
his  H  re. -I. eil  or  derelict  property  is  fully  protected,  the  prin- 

of  the  English  legislation  have  been  closely  followed. 
The  maritime  States  have  generally  passed  statutes  which 
pro\  ide  that  articles  driven  on  shore  without  an  owner  shall 
lie  kept  in  safety  by  a  public  officer  for  a  designated  time, 
and  if  mi  owner  finally  appears,  that  they  shall  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  some  public  use.  The  finders  of 
or  \  cssels  dcrclietat  sea.,  and  those  who  aid  in  saving 
ship  or  cargo  from  a  wreck  on  coasts,  are  entitled  to  be  paid 
a  compensation  called  salvage  by  the  owner  when  ho  ap- 

and  claims  his  property,  or  from  the  proceeds  when 
no  claimant  appears.  (See  SALVAGE.) 

JOBS  NORTON  POMEROT. 
Wren.  See  TROGLODYTE*,  in  APPENDIX. 
Wren  (Sir  CHRISTOPHER),!),  at  East  Knoyle,  Wilts, Oct. 
20,  1C:)2,  son  of  Dr.  Wren,  dean  of  Windsor  and  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.;  was  distinguished  in  boyhood 
for  mathematical  and  inventive  genius;  entered  Wadhara 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fourteen;  at  twenty -one  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls',  being  already  distinguished  ; 
nt  twenty-five  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Grcsliam  College,  Oxford,  which  three  years  later  he  re- 
signed for  the  Savilian  professorship.  The  Royal  Society, 
c-talilishcd  soon  after  the  Restoration,  owed  to  him,  in  con- 
M  lcrablo  measure,  its  reputation,  and  even  its  existence. 
He  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  assistant  to  the  surveyor- 
general,  Sir  John  Denham,  and  in  1663  was  commissioned 
to  report  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral ;  visited  Paris  in  1665.  The  great  fire  of  1668,  which 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  London,  laid  St.  Paul's  in  ruins, 
and  made  necessary  its  entire  rebuilding.  Wren's  scheme 
fur  rebuilding  the  waste  city  was  rejected  ;  his  plan  for  the 
new  cathedral  was  but  partially  adopted.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  June  21,  1675;  the  choir  was  opened  1697  ;  the 
whole  was  finished  in  1710.  D.  Feb.  25,  1723,  and  buried 
in  the  crypt.  Before  the  work  was  begun,  in  1672,  the 
architect  was  knighted  ;  in  1680  was  made  president  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  sat  only  a 
few  times.  Wren's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral. His  other  churches  are  less  admired — St.  Stephen's, 
Wallbrook:  St.  James's,  Westminster;  St.  Clement's,  East- 
cheap  ;  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate;  Christ  church,  Newgate.  The 
W.  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  steeples  of  How  church 
and  St.  Bride's,  Temple  Bar,  and  Marlborough  House  were 
hi-  constructions.  His  best  work  was  ecclesiastical.  Wren 
passed  the  best  years  of  his  long  life  in  seclusion  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  his  office  of  surveyor-general  having  been  taken 
from  him  by  George  I.  and  bestowed  on  an  incompetent 
rival.  Ho  was  twice  married.  His  son  Christopher  in 
chief  part  composed  the  I'arentalia,  memoirs  of  the  Wren 
family.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Wrcn'tham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Norfolk  eo.,  Mass.   P.  2292. 
Wrest'ling,  a  struggle  without  arms,  ending  with  one 
of  the  adversaries  throwing  the  other,  formed  an  essential 
part  both  of  the  old  Teutonic  and  of  the  ancient  Greek 


and   Unman  education,  and  was  by  th«  Utter  develoMd 

'""'  /'"  MM    or    „,. 

forming  a  separate  department  of  the  gym,, 


town  of  England,  In  Di  North 

Wale-,  has   „  li,,e  church  of 

and    lead    mines    i,,   ,|,,.  rtclnltT,  and    CM,  „.,-.,-'  l,;. 

Ironwork*,  and  paper-mill...    p.  8470. 

Wrii't'/rn,  to,,,i  of  l-ru-.i,,,  ,,r.,v  ',,„•,.  ,,f  l!randonburr. 
on  the  Oder,  has  rtlublc  Siherie.,  eUen.uc  r-ulth 
Inn  Mind  vegetable*,  and  wool  and  cotton  weaving  n, 

Y  rii-ht,  county  of  c.niral   Iowa,  interacted  by  Boon* 
and  Iowa  mere;  surface  generally  undulating,  (oil 
tattle  arc  the  chief  live  stock.    Staple*,  wheat.  i 
oats,  and  hay.     Cap.  Clarion.     Area,  6:!.,  „,.  m.     I 

Wright,  county  of  Central  Minnesota,  lying  on  the  Mi*. 
si--i|.pi,  drained  by  Crow  Riv«r,  and  trare'rted  by  M.  I'aul 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  ;  surface  undulating,  and  div  tr.inc.1  by 
prairie,  woodland,  and  imall  lakes.  Cattle  are  the  chief 
live-stock.  Cap.  Buffalo.  Area,  708  «q.  in. 

Wright,  county  of  8.  Missouri,  drained  by  <;.nconade 
River  und  the  head  -tri-am*  of  White  Kiver  : 
what  hilly,  soil  fertile.     <  and  twin*  are  the 

chief  live-stock.     Cap.  llartville.     Area,  about  (50  m.  m. 
P.  5684. 

Wright,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Greene  oo.,  Ind.     P.  1104. 

Wright,  tp.,  Wayne  eo.,  la.     P.  913. 

Wright,  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  .Mich.     P.  |il  I. 

Wright,  tp.,  Ottawa  co..  Midi.     1'. 

Wright,  tp.,  Schoharie  co.,  X.  Y.     P.  152i. 

Wright,  tp.,  Luzcrnc  co.,  Pa.     P.  803. 

Wright,  tp.,  Darlington  co.,  8.  C.    P.  1535. 

Wright  (A.  H.),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  Sept.  27.  IS45,  in  Ohio; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1  863;  became  lieu- 
tenant in  1867,  lieutenant  commander  in  1868;  served  on 
board  the  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  wa« 
commended  for  "coolness  and  courage."  F.  A.  PAIIKKK. 

Wright  (AsiiKR),  b.  at  Hanover,  N.  II.,  in  1803;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  1828,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary  1831,  and  wan  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  R.  C.  F.  M.  to  the  Seneca  Indian*  upon  the  Buffalo 
Creek  and  Cattaraugus  reservation*  from  I-::|  until  his 
death,  at  Cattaraugus  in  1875.  Ho  acquired  the  Seneca 
language,  into  which  be  translated  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  be  printed  at  the  mission-press  :  pre- 
pared several  elementary  schoolbooks  in  the  same  language, 
as  well  as  a  hymn-book,  and  for  some  time  printed  a  small 
periodical.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  possessed  a 
good  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  did  much  for  the  moral 
and  material  improvement  of  the  Senccas.  —  Ili«  wife.  MRS. 
LAURA  SHELDON  WRIGHT,  b.  in  Massachusetts  about  IfOS, 
also  possessed  the  Seneca  language,  in  which  she  wrote  a 
number  of  hymns. 

Wright  (AMBROSE  RANSOM),  b.  Apr.  26,  1826.  in  Louis- 
ville, Jefferson  co.,  Ga.  ;  read  law  when  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Hersehel  V. 
Johnson;  was  admitted  to  the  bnr,  and  after  coming  of  age 
opened  an  office  in  Louisville.  His  talents  soon  won  him 
distinction  in  his  profession.  He  very  soon  entered  the 
political  arena  as  a  Democrat,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  popular  orators  in  the  State.  In  Is  .">  I  he 
espoused  the  side  of  the  American  party,  and  remained 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  leaders  as  long  as  that  organ- 
ization existed.  In  1858  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  hi*  Democratic  competi- 
tor, Hon.  John  J.  Jones:  in  1860  removed  to  August*, 
Richmond  CO.,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  Bell-Everett  ticket 
for  President  and  Vice-  President  that  year,  which  he  ical- 
ously  supported,  he,  with  many  others  of  the  most  promi- 
nent leaders  of  his  party,  espoused  the  came  of  secession. 
The  secession  convention  of  Georgia  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner to  Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  I 
State  to  cast  her  fortune  with  her  Southern  sister*.  In  th 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  ho  won  considerable 
distinction.  In  Apr.,  1861,  he  enlisted  a»  a  private  in  the 
Confederate  Light  Guards  of  the  3d  Georgia  regiment,  and 
soon  after  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Virginia  he  wa* 
elected  its  colonel.  His  first  service  was  in  the  battle  of 
Chicamicornico,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  where,  be- 
ihg  chief  in  command,  he  displayed  great  gallantry  and 
military  skill,  and  achieved  an  important  victory.  II 
subsequentlv  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
and  then  to"  that  of  major-general,  which  position 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate  armies  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profc 
in  Augusta:  became  editor  of  the  Ctranelt  a»,l  KeftHHl 
one  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
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opposed  with  great  ability  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
Congress.  In  IST-  he  was  elected  a  member  from  the  Sth 
Congressional  district  to  the  4:(d  Congress  as  a  Democrnt, 
lull  7l.  (Dec.  21,  1872)  before  taking  bis  seat.  As  a  jury 
lawyer  and  popular  orator  Gen.  Wright  bad  few  superiors 
in  the  State.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Wright  (ArorsTrs  R.I.  b.  at  Wrightsborough.  Ga., 
June  lii.  l->l:i:  "'as  educated  at  the  university  of  the 
State,  but  left  before  graduating,  and  entcreil  the  law 
scbonl  of  lion.  William  T.  Could  in  Augusta,  and  was  nd- 
miitelto  the  bar  in  1834:  first  settled  in  Crawfordvillc, 
then  movcil  to  Cassville,  after  the  Cherokee  Indians  were 
remmel  from  that  country.  Here  he  soon  rose  to  the 
highc-t  eminence  in  bis  profession:  in  IS  12  was  elevated 

to  the  ehv,iit  irt  bench:  in  I  s.">  I  was  elected  to  the  34th 

•  ''ingress,  an ••!  was  re -electeil  to  the  35th:  opposed  seces- 
sion, but  yielded  to  the  sovereign  will  of  his  State,  and 
espoused  the  Confederate  eause  with  all  his  ability,  serving 
as  a  member  of  Congress.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his 
profession  (it  Home,  Ga.,  and  has  ever  been  nn  earnest  ad- 
vocate for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  through- 
out all  sections  of  the  country  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  Judge  Wright  is  distinguished  for  integrity, 
probity,  and  piety.  As  an  orator  he  is  graceful,  brilliant, 
and  eloquent.  He  (Apr.,  1876)  resides  in  Home. 

ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Wright  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Oct.  10, 
1770:  had  scanty  advantages  for  improving  his  taste  for 
the  study  of  mathematics  until  178fi,  when  he  entered  the 
home  of  his  uncle  at  Plymouth,  where  he  had  access  to 
books  and  instruments,  and  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  art  of  surveying.  With  his  parents  in  1783  he  located 
at  Fort  Stanwix  (now  Rome),  N.  Y.;  became  actively  em- 
ployed in  laying  out  the  purchases  of  the  new  settlers,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  success  as  civil  engineer, 
his  first  employment  as  such  being  the  execution  of  a  map 
and  profile  of  Wood  Creek  for  the  Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Co.:  was  farther  engaged  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  Mohawk  from  Fort  Stanwix  to  Schenectady,  and  pro- 
pose a  plnn  for  the  improvement  of  that  river;  in  1811-12 
conducted  for  the  canal  commissioners  a  survey  of  the  N. 
side  of  the  Mohawk  from  Rome  to  Wratcrford,  and  of  the 
country  from  Scneea  Lake  to  Rome,  thence  the  S.  side  of 
the  Mohawk  to  Albany,  a  complete  report  of  which  he 
made:  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  was  appointed  county 
judge,  which  office  he  relinquished  in  1810  upon  receiving 
the  appointment  of  engineer  of  the  middle  section  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  to  him,  with  James  Geddes,  is  mainly  due 
the  credit  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  enterprise; 
was  at  different  times  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  Canal, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Harlem  R.  R.,  St.  Lawrence 
Ship-Canal:  was  street  commissioner  of  New  York  1834; 
conducted  the  survey  for  the  route  of  the  New  York  and 
Erie  R.  R.  1834-36,  when  he  returned  to  Virginia.  D.  at 
New  York  City  Aug.  24,  1842. 

Wright  (BENJAMIN  II.),  b.  in  New  York  Oct.  19.  1801 ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1822;  re- 
signed June.  1823,  to  engage  in  the  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineering ;  by  his  personal  efforts  railroads  were  first  intro- 
duced into  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  preliminary  survey  and 
subsequent  construction  of  the  first  road,  from  Havana  to 
Guines  in  the  interior,  being  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence, as  well  as  various  other  roads  on  that  island. 
For  a  time  he  was  associate  principal  engineer  of  Cuba, 
under  the  Spanish  government. 

Wright  (CRAFTS  J.),  b.  in  New  York  about  1806;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1828,  but, 
without  serving,  resigned  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law  in  Cincinnati  :  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
1847-53;  in  the  civil  war  became  colonel  of  the  Kith  Mis- 
souri Vols.  Aug.,  1861;  colonel  of  the  22d  Ohio  Vols.  June 
17,  1862,  and  served  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  Shiloh, 
and  Corinth;  resigned  Sept.  16,  1862,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing near  Glendalc,  0. 

Wright  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Garveston,  Norfolk,  England, 
about  1560;  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  a  fellow ;  was  noted  for  mathematical  attain- 
ments and  for  mechanical  ingenuity ;  was  the  projector  of 
the  water-supply  of  London  from  the  New  River  at  Ware; 
sailed  on  a  voyage  to  the  Azores  with  George,  earl  of 
Cumberland,  1589,  in  order  to  study  practical  navigation  ; 
devised  the  sea-chart  now  in  use  under  the  name  of  "  Mer- 
cator's  projection;"  published  Certain  Error*  in  Narigd- 
tion  detected  and  corrected  (1599;  new  cd.  1610:  3d  cd. 
1657);  translated  from  Stevinus  The  Hnren-Finding  Art, 
etc.  (1599),  subsequently  appended  to  the  former  treatise; 
was  mathematical  tutor  to  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I., 
for  whom  he  caused  to  bo  constructed  in  Germany  a  sphere 
which  not  only  showed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 


but  sufficed  to  foretell  eclipses  for  17,100  years;  delivered 
lectures  on  navigation  tor  the  Mast  India  Company;  wrote 
a  Description  and  Use  of  the  Xfiht'i-c  (1G13)  and  a  ,S'/io/>/ 

Trt'ntixe    of    ttiiillillff,    Hlii'ii'ili'J    tin-    Mttkillij    of   {ill  Sorts  nf 

Sun-dials  (IK14).  D.  in  London  in  1GI5.  He  left  in  MS. 
a  translation  of  Napier's  description  of  his  canon  of  loga- 
rithms, which  was  printed  in  1G16  by  his  son  Samuel,  \vln> 
was  also  a  fellow  of  Cains. 

Wright  (Ei.izrB),  b.  at  South  Canaan,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 
1804;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1826;  taught  in  the 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.  Mass.,  1827-28;  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Western 
Reserve  College  1829-3.'!:  became  secretary  of  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  1833;  edited  the  paper  Human  Itii/lit* 
1  S.-14-35  and  the  Qnarti-rly  A  uti-X/arrry  Magazine  1837-38  ; 
removed  to  Boston  1838;  became  editor  of  the  Massat-lni- 
setls  Abolitionist  Apr.,  183U,  of  the  Daily  Chronatnpe  1845, 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  1850  :  has 
since  edited  for  short  periods  the  Boston  Dully  Chronicle 
and  the  American  Railway  Ti//irn  ;  was  commissioner  of 
insurance  for  Massaebusctts  1  s.'i.S-fifi  ;  translated  La  Fon- 
taine's tables  (2  vols.,  1841);  wrote  an  introduction  to 
Whittier's  Itollails  and  other  Poems  (London,  1844);  has 
contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  published  several 
anti-slavery  pamphlets. 

Wright  (FANNY).     See  D'ARI'SMONT  (FRANCES). 

Wright  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Vermont  in  1803;  graduated 
at  Wrest  Point  1822:  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican 
wars;  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry  at 
Churubusco  Aug.  20,  1847:  commanded  the  storming- 
pnrty  at  Molino  del  Rcy.  where  he  was  wounded  Sept.  8, 
gaining  the  brevet  of  colonel ;  was  distinguished  in  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians  of  AVashington  Territory  1S.'>6 
and  1858  ;  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  28, 
1861  ;  commanded  the  department  of  the  Pacific  Oct.,  ISfil, 
to  July,  1864,  and  the  district  of  California  1864-65.  and 
was  drowned  July  30,  1865,  in  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Brother  Jonathan. 

Wright  (GEORGE  C.),  brother  of  Joseph  A.,  b.  atBloom- 
ington.  Ind.,  Mar.  24,  1820;  graduated  at  the  Indiana 
State  University  1839;  read  law  with  his  brother:  removed 
to  Iowa  1840;  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  1847;  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  181'.) ;  chosen  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  1854,  and  re-elected  1860  and 
1865  :  was  professor  in  the  law  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity 1865-71 ;  elected  Republican  U.  S.  Senator  1871. 

Wright  (GEORGE  NEW.NHAM),  b.  in  England  about 
1812;  graduated  at  Brasenoso  College,  Oxford,  1835;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  became  rector  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  London,  and  subsequently  master  of 
Tewkesbury  grammar  school.  Author  of  Landscape  Ifis- 
torical  Illustrations  of  Scotland  and  the  Waverley  Noi-fh 
from  Drawings  by  Turner,  etc.  (1836),  Life  and  Jfeign  of 
William  III.  (2  vols.,  1837),  Life  and  Campaign*  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (4  vols.,  1839-41),  Life  and  Times  of 
Louis  Philippe  (1841 ),  Lanea»hire,  its  History,  Legends,  and 
Manufactures  (2  vols.,  1841);  of  the  descriptive  texts  to 
illustrated  works  by  T.  Allom  on  Chinn  (4  vols.,  1844), 
France  (4  vols.,  1847),  and  llelgittni,  the  Ilhine,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  Mediterranean  (2  vols.,  1849);  edited  the  London 
Cycloptedia  and  the  Wnrti  of  Ilisliop  Berl-eb •</.  irith  a  Life 
(2  vols.,  1843),  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  (2  vols.,  J843),  and  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Unman  Mind  by  Dugald  Stewart  (1843). 
Wright  (HENRY  C.),  b.  Aug.  29,  1797;  was  for  many 
years  a  noted  anti-slavery  lecturer  and  advocate  of  peace 
and  of  socialism,  and  latterly  of  spiritualism,  on  all  which 
points  his  convictions  were  -vehement  and  were  delivered 
with  considerable  eloquence.  D.  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I..  Aug. 
16,  1870.  Author  of  Man-Killing  by  Indiridnulx  and  Na- 
tions wrong  (1841),  A  Kit*  for  „  Blow  (1843  ;  new  cd.  1866), 
Defensive  Warprorfd  In  in-  a  Denial  of  Chi'ifttittnitif  (1846), 
Human  Life  Illustrated  (1849),  Marriage  and  Parentage 
(1854),  and  The  Liring  Present  and  the  Dead  Past  (1865). 

Wright  (HORATIO  G.),  b.  at  Clinton,  Conn.,  Mar.,  1820: 
graduated  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers  July  1,  1811. 
After  serving  two  years  at  West  Point  as  instructor  in  the 
departments  of  French  and  of  engineering,  he  was  in  1846 
sent  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  for  ten  years  had  charge  of 
the  construction  of  Fort  Jefferson,  commanding  the  har- 
bor of  Tortugas,  Fla.,  and  for  a  portion  of  that  period 
superintended  the  construction  of  Fort  Taylor.  Key  West, 
being  also  charged  with  the  duties  of  lighthouse  engineer 
nnd  the  improvement  of  St.  John's  River.  In  1856  he  was 
called  to  Washington,  and  served  as  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  engineers  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861. 
As  chief  engineer  he  accompanied  the  expedition  for  the 
destruction  of  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  Va..  in  Apr.,  1801, 
and  in  May  crossed  the  Potomac  with  Gen.  Heintzclman's 


WKIQHT. 


column,  and  laid  out  and  commenced  Fort  KIN  worth,  cover- 
in  .  Uex.iiidria.  At  the  first  battle  of  Hull  Itiin  he  was 
jhjef  engineel  "i  I  lei  nt/.elman's  divi-ion.  He  wai  c  .mm  is 

.,  in(  |  a  brigadier  genual  of  volunteers  Sept.  1  I.  I  Mil.  1 

.,,.)  (,,  the   command   of   a   brigade   of  the   land-forces 

Port  l: I  expedition,  wlii-h.  a-  chiei  engin 

I,.,  |  |,  I  in  organising  since  .Inly.     In  Feb.,  iMiL1, 

1,,.  set  .HI!  from  Port   I'.oval   with  a  brigade  of  volunteer.-. 

and    hv    the   middle   of    .March    had    o.-eu| 1    Kemalidina. 

.lack-oni  ille.  St.  Aiigu-tine.  and  retaken  ]io--e--i.,n  of  Fort 
Marion  and  Fort  Clinch.  lietimiing  to  South  Carolina  in 
April,  he  commanded  a  divi-ion  in  the  as-anlt  on  - 
sionville,  June  Mi:  was  promoted  to  he  major  general  of 
M,liiiileers  in  July,  nnd  commanded  the  department  of 
the  Ohio  until  -Mar.,  1M>3.  In  May.  IS«:l,  be  was  a-.-igncd 

t,,  til immand  of  a  division  of  the  6th  corps,  and  engaged 

lit  Ccttv-hurg  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  battle 
and  -iil.se. |iieut  pursuit  of  Lee's  army.  In  the  spirited  as- 
sault on  Kappahannock  Station  (Nov.  7.  lsi',3),  he  com- 
manded the  corps,  and  was  hrevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for 
gallant:  v.  After  the  Mine  Hun  affair,  ill  which  he  led  his 
d'ui-ion.  he  was  called  t.i  Washington  as  a  member  of  a 
hoard  to  devi-e  modifications  of  our  system  of  sea-coast 
, -.  I'.cturning  to  the  army  in  the  spring  of  IM'.I. 
he  le  I  his  division  in  the  severe  lighting  in  the  Wihler- 
..n  i  Spottsyhania  battles  (in  the  last  of  which  he 
was  \\oiindedl,  succeeding  to  command  of  the  6th  corps 
.May  '.I.  on  the  fall  of  Sedgwick.  His  subsequent  war- 
1  it  that  of  the  6th  corps.  With  the  Army  of  the 
Pot. .mac  he  was  present  at  every  engagement  up  to  July, 
I  si;  I,  when  summoned  from  the  front  of  Petersburg  with 
hi-  corps  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  then  threatened  by 
the  Confederates  under  den.  Early.  In  the  pursuit  which 
followed  the  hitter's  retreat  Wright,  in  command  of  all  the 
troops,  overtook  Early,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  defeated 
him  ut  Snicker's  (!np.  In  the  ensuing  campaign  of  the 
Army  of  the  Slienandoah  under  Sheridan  be  led  his  corps 
at  ofiei|u;in  and  Fisher's  Hill,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
armv  at  Cedar  Creek,  where,  after  the  surprise  of  the  8th 
e.irp's  ..n  ihc  morning  of  Oct.  19,  he  had  re-formed  the  army 
in  a  favorable  position  upon  the  arrival  of  Sheridan,  when, 
though  wounded,  Wright  resumed  command  of  his  corps. 
The  disposition  of  the  troops  by  the  latter  was  approved  by 
Sheridan,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  Early  was  hopelessly 
defeated  and  his  army  a  wreck.  The  6th  corps  was  soon 
alter  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  bore  a 
prominent  part  in  sticece  ling  operations  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  Lee.  At.  Petersburg  it  was  the  first  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  thus  ending  the  siege  and  effect- 
ing tl ipture  of  the  city,  and  with  the  cavalry  it  fought 

the  last  battle  and  won  the  last  victory  of  that  army,  at 
Sailor's  Creek,  Apr.  6,  1865.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee 
i  he  corps  was  sent  to  Sherman's  aid  in  North  Carolina, 
but  upon  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston  returned  to 
Washington,  where  mustered  out  in  June,  1865.  In  July, 
Wright  was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  Tex- 
as. Mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  in  Sept.,  1866,  he 
returned  to  duty  with  the  corps  of  engineers,  in  which  he 
had  attained  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  Nov.,  1865.  For  gal- 
lantry at  Spottsylvania  he  was  brevetted  colonel ;  briga- 
dior-gencriil  for  Cold  Harbor;  and  major-general  for  cap- 
ture of  Petersburg.  Member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for 
permanent  fortilieations  since  1867.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Wright  (Irn.vnon  CHARLES),  b.  at  Maperly  Hall,  Not- 
tinghamshire. England,  in  1795  ;  educated  at  Eton  ;  grad- 
uated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1817;  was  for  some  time 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College;  became  a  wealthy  banker  at 
Nottingham  ;  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chief-Justice 
Iienman  1825;  wrote  some  able  pamphlets  on  currency, 
and  occupied  his  leisure  with  literary  pursuits.  D.  at  Not- 
tingham Oct.  11,  1871.  He  published  translations  into 
English  rhyme  of  Dante's  Inferno  (1833),  Pnryntnrio  (1837), 
and  Parndito  (1840),  collectively  entitled  The  Vision  and 
I. if,  „/'  l><ni/,-  (3  vols.,  1815:  illustrated  ed.,  "Bonn's  Lib.," 
1851),  and  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  trantlated  into  English 
Itl'uil;  \',,-se  (3  parts,  books  i.-xiv.,  1859-64),  and  in  reply 
to  criticisms  on  the  latter  work  by  Prof.  Matthew  Arnold 
wrote  A  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  on  the  Homeric 
Lecture*,  etc.  (1861). 

Wright  (.TAMES),  b.  in  Rutlandshire.  England,  about 
KiH;  educated  at.  Oxford,  and  in  law  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. Author  of  Tin  ///*/. o-y  mnl  Antiquities  of  the  County 
of  Kutlimd  (1684),  DiiiiJalc's  Afouaitiena  Attgiieaiium  epit- 
omiznl  in  Ku,jli*h  (1693),  and  other  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical works.  D.  about  1715. 

Wright  (Sir  JAMES),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  about  1720, 
son  of  Robert,  who  was  chief-justice  of  that  colony;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Charleston  ;  served  as  attorney-general 
and  as  agent  of  the  province  in  England  ;  was  appointed 
chief-justice  and  lieutenant-governor  of  South  Carolina 


May  13,  1780;  became  royal  governor  17M;  wu  created 

a  baronet  li,    .  g,  |;:L..  ,,mn:1^,i  ,|lc  Bffair,  of  th.  „,, 
with  prudence  iind  incceii  during  a  Ion*  »•! 

hui  ultimately  became  i.i,|...|.,;i  ,,  i,..,,,  |,,.  ,„, 

ally  to  the  Crown  :  WBn  lm|,rl  ........  |  |,v  ,|l(.  Kriolui,.,, 

pi'rt.v  .Inn..   I77ii.  hut    .....  u  ,.-c.,|,,.|    i 

with  the.  II,-  t  177".  .in,  nt.  »!,..  h  h* 

BeW  until  the  •  •.  .i.-uatic.n  of  South  Carohi. 
to  England,  and    hi-    large    c-l.,1.,    in  i, 
c.ale.1.       I),  in    hin-hin.!  ,,     : 

Wright   '.Ions   C.  .  I,,  in   I7S3:  nettled  M  a  lawver  »t 

Steuheluille.  (I.  .,l,.,,,|    1  x,,  ,  .    Wll.    f,,r    many  J«WI   •  Jud»« 
oMhe  supreme  ,-ourt  of  n|,i.,  ;    «„-  :,  „,.  „,!„.,    ,,f  CongrMi 

•nd  was  h.ug  ,..|it..r  nnd  propriii..i  ..I  il,.   i 
Hiti  Oaicttt.     II.  at   \\a-liin_-l.  ,  n.  I),  i  •'•l.ahiln 

•  delegate  to  the  national  I',  -a.  .•  .-..uv,  m,,,,,.     ||.  . 

",r,    in    tk:     A 

Wright  MosKi-in.  b.  at  Ih-rhy.  Knglanil.  in  1T3I:  -tnd 


.    .  .  . 

icd  portrait  painting   under  Thom:i.    llii,|...n:   r.  -,  I,   i 
Italy   177:;   7..;   .-etlled  111  tl,,.  pructice  of  h  ,   »t 

Hath  1775;  removed  to  Derby  1777,  rcmminn  iffa 

life,  oeiMlpied  ehielly   with   ] 

torical  and  figure  piece.i  ;  was  , 

ing  storm-scenes  and  the  effect  of  (relight,  which  hr  hail 

carefully  studied  in  Italy  during  an  eruption  <,f  \  ,-mim; 

exhibited  at  Covent  Canlcu  in   1, 

four  of  his  pi.  -lures,  the  most  striking  of  which  WE*  ' 

/li'ftnii-ti'iin  ../'  (/.,    ri'Ktliuy   lldtlrrin  i.ff   ',,/  .....  •.,    .       I).  »t 

Derby  Aug.  29,  1797.  Among  his  works  were  >ome  fine 
copies  of  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angcln  in  the  Si-tine 
Chapel,  views  of  the  so-culled  "lillii-  of  (  I.-IT.,  :,u  I  ,,f 
Mreeenas"  at  Tivoli,  Tke  lltnrkimith't  farm,  7"A. 
,sV,/</,',r,  /trhfiiizzitr'*  /V«tr,  a  view  of  Lake  Dlpwntrr, 
Westmoreland,  and  the  fHnrm-Srmr  ia  thr  Wiutrr't  Tnlr, 
painted  for  Alderman  Boydell.  His  moonlight  piern  ara 
much  admired,  and  some  of  hii  landscapes  are  coniidered 
equal  to  those  of  Wilson  and  Claude. 

Wright  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Borclentown.  N.  J.,  in  175«; 
went  with  his  family  to  England  1772;  became  a  success- 
ful artist;  painted  a  portrait  of  the  prince  of  Wales;  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Paris  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Franklin; 
was  shipwrecked  on  a  voyage  to  America,  narrowly  escap- 
ing with  his  life,  and  painted  three  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton, by  whom  he  was  appointed  first  draughtsman  nnd  die- 
sinker  in  the  I*.  >.  mint,  the  first  national  coins  and  medals 
being  his  handiwork.  D.  at  Philadelphia  in  IT'.i.'i. 

Wright  (JOSEPH  A.),  h.  in  Pennsylvania  Apr.  17,  1810; 
settled  at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  early  in  life;  studied  at  the 
Indiana  University  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1829;  sat  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1843-15,  governor  of  Indiana  1819-57,  minister  to  l'ru--i:i 
1857-61,  U.  S.  Senator  1861-62.  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the 
Hamburg  exhibition  1863,  and  again  minister  to  Prussia 
from  1865  until  his  death,  at  Berlin  May  11,  1867. 

Wright  (MARTHA  COFFIN),  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  in 
1807  ;  was  a  friend  of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  and  woman 
suffrage;  with  her  sister.  Lucretia  Mutt,  joined  in  the  call 
for  the  first  woman's  rights  convention  in  1818;  attended 
the  National  Woman's  Kights  conventions  from  year  to 
year  ;  was  the  presiding  officer  on  many  occasions.  Though 
not  a  public  speaker,  her  counsel  and  presence  w 
valuable  at  all  times  in  preparing  resolutions,  criticising 
speeches,  and  suggesting  new  modes  of  agitation.  Her 
place  of  residence  was  Auburn.  N.  Y.  She  was  pre-i.leut 
of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asiociation  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  Jan.  1,  1875.  SIMA.I  B.  ASTIIO.MT. 

Wright  (Sir  NATHAN),  b.  in  England  in  1653:  wa« 
colled  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  Nov..  1S77;  aMJsted 
at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  June.  1688;  supported 
Revolution;  was  knighted  and  appointed  king's  scrgeal 
Jan.,  1697;  was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  s 
May  21.  1700,  anil  was  deprived  of  that  post  Oct.  Il,l<05. 
D.  in  Warwickshire  Aug.  4,  1721. 

Wright  (KOBERT),  b.  in  Kent  co.,  Md..  about  1765  ;  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  SUte  "Wotive  oomofll 
U.  S.  Senator  1801-06,  governor  of  Maryland  1806_- 
rnember  of  Congress  1810-17,  1821-23.     1).  Sept.  ,,  182«. 

Wright  (ROBERT  E.),  b.  at  Allentown.  Pa.,  in  1810;  he- 
eame  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Pcnnsylvama  bar 
published  />,„„..»/,•„,„•«  >•(«»<•  lteport.,'tc.  ( 
6fi)  edited  William  Graydon's  Formtof  Conreynonmi  (1. 
and  Samuel  Roherts's  I>i,,»t  of  S<U«  ttrili.1,  *<•««":  <»• 
(1817)  prepared  several  manuals  of  special  legislation.  »i 
has  printed  several  essays  and  addresses  on  legal  and  po- 
Htical  topics. 

Wright  (SII.AS).  b.  at  Amherst.  Ma»«.,  May  21.  1  , 
graduafcd  at  Middlcbury  College  1815:  studied    aw  ;  wa. 
admitted  to  the  bar  1819;  settled  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 
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co.,  N.  Y. ;  cultivated  with  his  own  hands  a  Email  farm 
was  appointed  surrogate  of  that  county  1820;  became  ; 
magistrate  and  postmaster  of  Canton  :  was  elected  to  th 
St. no  senate  as  a  Democrat  1823;  distinguished  himself  a 
an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Gov.  DC  Witt  Clinton  ;  devel 
oped  in  a  report  to  the  senate  in  1SL'7  the  financial  policy 
with  which  he  was  identified  throughout  his  political  ca 
reer :  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  State  niiliti; 
1S27:   was  a  member  of  Congress  1S27-1"J  :  advocated  th< 
prote  -live  tariti'  of  IX'2$  and  the  adoption  of  preliminary 
me  i-iiyes  liioking  to  tho  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Distric 
of  Columbia:   »as  comptroller  of  Xcw  York  1S29-33,  am 
U.S. Senator  IS33— 14;  served  on  the  committee  on  finance 
supported  Clay's  Compromise  bill  and  defended  the  remo 
val  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank  by  Pres.  Jackson 
IS.1!.'!:  opposed  the  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  the  distri 
bution  of  the  surplus  Federal  revenues  among  tho  States 
rind  the  admission  of  Texas;  supported  the  tariff  of  1842 
maintained,  in   reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tht 
right  of  petition,  tho  inviolability  of  the  mails,  and  the 
sovereignty  of    Congress  over  the  Territories    1838 ;  was 
chosen  governor  of  New  York  in  the  exciting  campaign  of 
1814;  opposed  in  1845  the  revision  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion by  a  convention  ;  vetoed  a  bill  appropriating  money 
for  canal  improvements ;  took  decided  ground  against  the 
anti-rent  rioters,  declaring  Delaware  county  in  a  state  of 
insurrection;  repeatedly  declined  appointments  to  foreign 
missions,  as  well  as  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  or  on 
the  Supreme  bench  by  Pres.  Tyler,  and  of  the  secretaryship 
of  the  treasury  by  Pres.  Polk,  1845;  was  defeated  as  a  can- 
didate for  re-election  1846.  and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Can- 
ton, where  he  d.  Aug.  27,  1847.     He  appeared  twice  as  a 
lawyer  before  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. ;  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  as  a  consulting  lawyer;  and,  though  not 
distinguished  as  an  orator    by  comparison  with  his  col- 
leagues, Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  was  considered  an 
eminently  clear  and  practical  statesman,  a  reputation  which 
has  become  traditional.     Biographies  were  published  by 
John  S.  Jenkins  and  by  Jabez  D.  Hammond  (1848). 

Wright  (THOMAS),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  on  tho  Welsh  border, 
near  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  England,  Apr.  21,  1810;  studied 
at  the  Ludlow  grammar  school;  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1834;  began  while  an  undergraduate  to 
write  for  Eraser's  and  other  magazines  upon  the  archaeologi- 
cal and  historical  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life; 
settled  in  London  as  a  professional  man  of  letters  1835  ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Caraden  Society  (183S),  the 
Percy  and  Shakspearo  societies  (1840),  and  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  (1843),  editing  its  Journal  and 
other  publications  until  1850,  when  he  withdrew  in  con- 
sequence of  the  divisions  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow;  has 
been  a  prominent  contributor  to  tbeArchxologia;  rendered 
services  to  M.  Guizot's  French  record  committee,  which  pro- 
cured him,  while  still  young  (1842),  the  honor  of  an  elec- 
tion as  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  (Acadfimie 
dcs  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres) ;  was  the  originator  in 
England  of  the  annual  archaeological  congresses  (1844), 
and  has  successfully  conducted  the  excavations  upon  sev- 
eral Roman  sites  in  Britain,  especially  those  which  brought 
to  light  the  remarkable  ruins  of  the  Roman  Uriconium  at 
Wroxetor,  Shropshire.  He  has  written  or  edited  above  100 
volumes,  nearly  all  connected  with  British  history,  philol- 
ogy, or  arehffiology,  and  was  selected  by  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  to  translate  bis  History  of  Julius  Cifsar  (2  vols., 
1865-66).  He  has  edited  many  of  the  literary  relics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  English,  Anglo-Norman,  French,  and 
Latin.  Among  his  original  works  are  The  History  ofLurl- 
IOK  and  its  Neighborhood  (2  parts,  1841-43  ;  new  ed.  1852) : 
Biogrnpkia  Lileraria  (2  vols.,  1842-46),  comprising  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  periods  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  The  Archn-ological  Album  (1845),  Essay,  on 
Subjects  connected  with  the  Literature,  etc.,  of  England  in  the 


t,qmr},  (1854),  A  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English  (2  vols.,  1857),  Essays  on  Archaological  Subject, 
(2  vols.,  1861),  A  History  of  Domestic  Manners  in  Ear/land 
dun,,,,  the  Middle  Ayes  (1862),  A  History  of  Caricature 
and  (rrotesaue  in  Literature  (1865),  Womankind  in  Western 
Europe  (1869),  and  Uriconium,  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Ancient  Roman  City  (1872). 

Wright  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Clarkstown,  N.  Y.,  in  1794- 
was  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812-15  for  the  defence  of   , 
btomngton,  Conn. ;  was  mayor  of  Newark,  N.  J.    1840-  i 
«    a  Whig  member  of  Congress  1843-47,  a  Democratic 
U.  S.  Senator  1853-59,  and  again  from  1863  to  his  death, 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  1,  1866. 


Wright  (WILLIAM),  Pn.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Bengal,  India, 
Jan.  17,  1830;  educated  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Halle;  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  1855,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1856 
and  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  1870  :  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  .MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum  since 
I  Mi  I,  and  became  assistant  keeper  180'J.  lie  has  received 
the  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  from  the  four  universities 
of  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrew's,  mid 
that  of  philosophy  from  the  University  of  Leyden.  Ho 
has  edited  in  Arabic  the  Travels  nf  lint  Jubair  (Levdcn, 
1S52),  Al-Makkari's  Analects  (1855),  Opnscula  Arabics 
(1859),  and  El-Mubarrad's  Kamil  (1864-74);  has  issued 
The  Hook  of  Jonah  in  four  Semitic  I'ersions — Chaldee 
Syri'in;  Kthinpi'i;  and  Arabic — iritli  (ilossariei  (London, 
ls;>7),  a  revised  translation  of  t'aspari's  (jnunmar  of  the 
Arabic  Lanyiiaije  (2  vols.,  1859-02  ;  new  ed.  1875),  An'-;,  „< 
Syria?  Dornmtntt  relative  to  the  Earliest  Establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Edessa,  etc.  (1864),  Contributions  to  the 
Apocryphal  Literature  of  the  Ne.uj  Testament,  collected  n,ul 
edited  from  Syrinc  MSS.  in  the  ISritish  Museum,  with  an 
Eiifflish  Translation  and  Notes  (1865),  The  Homilies  of 
Aphractes,  "  the  J'ersian  Sage  "  (1869),  An  Arabic  Jicndim/- 
Ilonk  (1870),  The  Apocryphal  Acts  «/'  the  Apostles  (Svriac 
and  English,  2  vols.,  1871),  ^1  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS. 
in  l/ii  Uritinh  Museum  (3  vols.,  1870-72),  anil  Oriental  Scries 
of  Fac-similes  of  Ancient  Manuscripts  (1876). 

Wright  (Wn.i.iAM  ALMS),  b.  in  England  about  1836; 
educated  at,  and  became  librarian  of.  Trinity  College.  Cam- 
bridge; was  the  principal  contributor  in  biblical  geography 
and  biography  to  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  tin-  liiblc  (3 
vols.,  1860-63),  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  that  important 
work;  edited  with  notes  and  glossarial    indexes   Bacon's 
Essays  (1862)   and   his  Advancement  of  Lcarnim/  (IS(ifl); 
was  co-editor  with  William  George  Clark  of  Thr  i'mnbrldae 
Shakspcare  (9  vols.,   1863-66),   and   the   Globe   edition  of 
Shakspeare's  Complete  Works  (1  vol.,  1864),  and  has  edited 
The  llible  Word-R,,nk  (186C).  Chaucer's  ('lake's  Tale,  and 
the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
Wright's,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  III.     P.  2022. 
Wrightstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bucks  co..  Pa.     P.  823. 
Wrightstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Wis.   P.  1446. 
Wrights'ville,  p.-r.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ga. 
Wrightsville,  v.,  Monroe  tp.,  Adams  co.,  0.     P.  03. 
Wrightsville,  p.-b.,  York  oo.,  Pa.     P.  1544. 
Wriothesley.     See  SOUTHAMPTON,  EARLS  OP. 
Writ  [Lat.  breve],  in  law,  is  a  formal  instrument,  issued 
iy  or  in  the  name  of  a  court,  commanding  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  a  certain  act  therein  specified. 
tt  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  mandate  from  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  state— the  king  in  Great  Britain,  the  Presi- 
dent, people,  or  commonwealth  in  the  U.  S. — attested  by 
the  chief  judge  of  the  court,  sealed  and  signed  by  the  clerk, 
and  may  be  issued  either  at  the  commencement  of  an  action 
or  proceeding,  or  during  its  progress,  to  the  sheriff  or  to 
some  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  various 
acts  to  be  done  in  connection  with  such  action  or  proceed- 
ng.     Anciently,  actions  in  the  courts  of  law  were  com- 
menced by  a  species  of  writs  termed  "original,"  which 
were  issued  by  officers  of  tho  chancery,  and  were  consid- 
ired  as  tho  direct  mandates  of  the  king,  stating  the  nature 
'f  the  claim ;  but  they  were  long  ago  abolished,  and  all 
writs  became  "judicial" — that  is,  were  in  the  nature  of 
>rocess  from  the  court  in  which  the  suit  was  brought  or 
was  pending.     In  the  common-law  practice  the  number  of 
writs  was  very  great;  a  separate  one  was  adapted  to  every 
pecial  proceeding  and  to  almost  every  important  stage  in 
an  action,  and  each  had  its  appropriate  name.    Among  the 
most  familiar  were  the  writs  of  "capias"  and  of  "  sum- 
mons" for  commencing  legal  actions,  the  writ  of  "  sub- 
parna"  for  summoning  the  defendants  in  an  equity  suit 
ind  for  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses  (see'SfB- 
PCENA),  the  writs  of  "error"  and  of  "certiorari"  for  the 
eview  of  judgments  and  other  judicial  decisions,  and  the 
frit  of  "habeas  corpus"  for  the  production  of  a  person  im- 
risoncd  in  order  that  the  cause  of  his  detention  might  be 
nquired  into.    (See  HABEAS  Coitpus.)    A  large  part  of  the 
ommon-law  writs  have  been  abolished  by  statute  both  in 
:iis  country  and  in  Great  Britain.    A  few  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  have  been   retained  in  those  States 
which  adhere  to  the  ancient  system  of  practice,  while  in 
those  States  which  have  adopted  the  reformed  system  writs 
have  been  wholly  abrogated  in  civil  actions,  and  simple 
orders  of  a  court  or  a  judge,  or  notices,  have  been  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.     In  these  States,  however,  a  few  im- 
portant writs  belonging  to  the  criminal  practice,  together 
with  tho  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  certiorari,  are  still 
used,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.     (See  the  ar- 
ticles PROCESS  and  PROCEDURE.)     JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 
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Writer's  Cramp.     See  SCUIVKXER'S  PALSY. 
Writers  to  the  Signet,  or  Clerks  to  the  Signet, 

a  body  of  legal  practitioners  in  Edinburgh,  corresponding 

generally  to  the  highest  class  of  attorneys  in  London,  dc- 

i  their  name  from  their  original  position  as  clerks  in 

tin:  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  where  the  different  writs 

that    pas'cd    under   the   king's   signet   were    prepared,   and 

to  aet  as  agents  in  the  court  of  session  in  the  latter 

p.nt  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Writing,  the  art  of  conveying  ideas  by  means  of  signs 
in-cribcd  on  lome  material,  is  either  ideographic  or  pho- 
netic. Ideographic  writing,  again,  in  which  the  signs 
represent  the  ideas  themselves,  is  either  pictorial,  repre- 
senting the  ideas  by  direct  imitation  of  tbe  corresponding  • 
objects  in  nature,  or  symbolical,  representing  the  ideas  by  j 
bints  or  associations.  Phonetic,  writing,  in  which  the 
nigns  do  not  represent  the  ideas,  but  the  sounds  by  which 
in  speech  they  arc  conveyed,  is  cither  syllabic,  each  sign 
M-inding  for  a  whole  syllable,  or  alphabetic,  each  sign  rep- 
llng  only  a  single  sound.  When  writing  was  in- 
vented is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  oldest 
arts,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its  development 
I  from  the  merely  pictorial  stage,  which  is  still  oc- 
cupied by  savage  tribes,  through  the  symbolical  to  the 
phonetic;  there  are  also  various  facts  which  show  that  the 
phonetic  signs  were  originally  derived,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, from  the  pictorial.  At  present,  however,  the  pho- 
-igns  for  the  same  sound  are  very  different,  not 
only  in  the  different  alphabets  which  have  been  created, 
but  also,  in  many  cases,  in  the  various  languages  in  which 
the  same  alphabet  has  been  adopted;  and  very  different 
methods  of  writing  have  been  developed — in  columns,  such 
as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  use,  or  in  lines,  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  such  as  the  Semitic  people  use,  or  from 
left  to  right.  (See  for  further  details  ALPHABET,  CI-NKI- 
FOIIM  INSCRIPTIONS,  HIEROGLYPHICS,  CIIINKSE,  ARABIAN, 
Ki:\  IT,  ASSYRIA,  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  WOLKI,  etc.) 

Writing-Machines.    See  APPENDIX. 

Wrottes'ley  (JOHN),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  &.,  SECOND  BARON 
Wrottesley,  b.  at  Wrottesley  Hall,  England,  Aug.  5, 1798 ; 
graduated  as  first-class  in  mathematics  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  1819  ;  assisted  in  founding  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society  1820  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  1823;  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
cietv  for  his  Catalogue  of  the  /tight  AtcentioH  of  13 18  Start 
(ls:;;l);  succeeded  to  the  barony  1841,  and  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  1854-57.  D.  at  Wrottesley  Oct.  27, 
Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Navigation  (4  vols.,  1829- 
38),  Thoughts  on  Government  and  Legislation  (1859),  and 
of  several  occasional  essays  and  addresses. 

Wry'neck  [named  from  its  habit  of  twisting  the  neck 
in  a  serpentine  manner],  the  Yu»x  torqvilla,  a  common 
European  woodpecker  of  the  group  Yuncinre,  not  repre- 
sented in  the  U.  S.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  a  great  favor- 
ite with  boys,  who  tie  a  string  to  its  leg  and  allow  it  to 
climb  trees,  to  run  over  their  clothes,  etc.  It  lives  mostly 
on  ants  and  caterpillars. 

WlllTenite,  mineral  molybdateoflead,0\WloV\>,  named 
after  the  mineralogist  Wulfen,  who  first  distinguished  the 
mineral  in  1781  at  Carinthian  localities,  where  it  had  been 
mistaken  by  Klaproth  for  calciura-tungstate;  called  also 
ifdttiw  ti'dd  ore,tjelbbteierz,  and  bleiijelb.  Dimetrio  in  crys- 
talli/.ation,  having  about  the  hardness  of  calcite ;  yellow  or 
orange  in  color,  sometimes  red  (containing  then  ranadie 
adil,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith);  sometimes 
translucent;  found  in  several  American  localities,  notably 
in  very  fine  crystals  at  Pho?nixville,  Pa.,  where  one  variety 
is  red,  from  vanadium.  The  geometric  molecular  forma  of 
lead-raolybdate  are  generally  sharply  defined  : 

O    Mo  Pb  _  i»  fftfl  J  (Haidiogcr,  fi.76).    The  melted  lead  and  minimum-galena 

vi.  24.27  iw  i     icad-molecule. 

n    Mo  Fb  _  >r  fl-lo  J  (Cited  as  maximum  by  Dana,  7.01).     The  maximum. 

"«•».•  «•"         B¥  j     galena  lead-molecule 

0*-"> '•'•«  ~  8.118  (Manross,  artificial  crystals,  8.11). 

The  yellow  Phcenixvillo  allotrope  appears  to  contain  the 
dominant  elemental-molecule  of  lead,  being  therefore  more 
complex : 

Ol».4"f .(  3P^.P25)  =  6.968  (J.  L.  Smith,  6.95). 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

WnlPstan,  or  Wolstan,  b.  in  Worcestershire,  Eng- 
land, about  1007  ;  educated  in  the  monastic  school  at  Eves- 
hani,  and  afterward  in  the  seminary  at  Peterborough;  be- 
came a  monk  and  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Worcester; 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1062,  on  the  promo- 
tion of  Aldrcd  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  ;  offered  a  vig- 
orous resistance  to  the  efforts  of  that  prelate  and  of  his  suc- 
cessor to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  see  of  Worcester; 
paid  successful  court  to  William  the  Conqueror;  had  the 
diocese  of  Worcester  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  enjoyed  the  fmror  of  William 
Kufus  ;  defended  the  city  of  Wonkier  ajt.ui-t  the  ret*!* 
d  by  linger  de  Montgomery,  »nd  rebuilt  Worreiter  cube 
drai.  He  wan  the  lut  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelate..  L>  at 
WotewtarJu.  \V,  1095.  There  aretwo  account.  ,,f  him  br 
n  illiam  ol  .Mulmesbury — one  in  hi«  work,  //.  i;..t,,  /•„». 
t'li-niii.  the  oilier  a  separata  Lift  in  3  bookn,  printed  in 
Wharton's  .1  .  ,  j  vo|,.,  !0»l ).  ](„  ha<  been  nn. 

posed,  though  not  on  sufficient  evidence,  to  be  the  author 
"I  tin-  concluding  portion  itroin  ln:'.l)  of  tbe  A,.  • 
Chrunirl,.— Auoihi -r  Wi  i  i  ,r  AX,  b.  about  950,  wu  a  prelate 
of  considerable  note ;  was  biihop  of  Worcester  1002- IB,  and 
archbishop  of  York  from  111112  until  In.  death,  in  101'::,  and 
was  the  supposed  author  of  the  S»«..i 
<-<>/ii,  published  at  Oxford  by  Kl«t.,b  in  17U1. 

W  up'per,  or  Wipper,  a  Khort  but  copioun  stream  which 
joins  the  Khino  50  miles  below  Cologne.  Kllx-rti-ld  mid 
Barmen  Ho  on  iii  bank*,  and  the  valley  ii  p. ran  ii  the 
most  densely-peopled  district,  and  the  .eat  of  the  mo»t  ex. 
tensive  manufacturing  induitry,  in  Uermany. 

Wnrm'ser,  von  (DACOBKRT  Si.  IT,  b.  in 

Alsace  in    1724;    entered  firit  tbe  French.  :iii.-t»;ir.|  the 
Austrian  army ;  fought  in  the  Seren  Years'  war  and  the 
Bavarian  succession  war,  and  wu  made  a  general  in  1 . 
and  appointed   military  commander  in   (lalicia.     In  the 
wars  between  Austria  and  the  I  l.lic  he  achieved 

some  successes  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1796  be  wai  >ent  to 
Italy  with  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  men  to  supersede 
Beaulieu  as  Commander-in-chief.  Advancing  from  TrS 
toward  Mantua,  which  wa«  besieged  L\  .  he 

marched  his  army  in  two  columns,  one  on  each  tide  of  tbe 
Lago  di  Garda,  but  Bonaparte  at  once  raited  the  fiege,  fell 
with  his  whole  force  on  the  one  column  under  Q<i> 
wich,  and  beat  it  back  into  the  Tyrol,  anil  then  uti.i 
the  other  under  Wurmser  himself,  defeated  him  nt  < 
glione,  Aug.  5,  and  compelled  him  too  to  n-in.il   into  tbu 
Tyrol.     At  the  head  of  a  new  reinforcement  ho  adviu 
toward  Mantua  a  second  time,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Brenta,  but  Bonaparte,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  pene- 
trated into  tbe  Tyrol,  now  took  him  in  the  rear,  beat  him 
at  Rovercdo,  Sept.  4,  Bassano.  Rent.  8,  and  under  the  wall* 
of  Mantua,  Sept.  13,  and  shut   liiin    up  in  the  fortreM. 
Alvinczy,  who  was  sent  to  hid  rescue,  was  defeated  at  Ar- 
coli  Nor.  15,  and  Hindi  Jan.  14,  1797,  and  on  Feb.  2 
Wurmser  capitulated.     Retiring  to  Vienna,  he  was  ap- 
pointed military  commander  of  Hungary,  but  d.  before  en- 
tering his  new  position,  Aug.  22,  1797. 

Wur'no,  town  of  Central  Africa,  on  the  Rima,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Niger,  is  an  extremely  filthy  place,  but  baa  &oin» 
importance  as  a  cotton-market.  P.  about  13,000. 

Wur'temberg,  a  kingdom  forming  part  of  the  Herman 
empire,  and  comprising  an  area  of  19,503  quadrate  kilo- 
metres, with  1,881.505  inhabitants,  bounded  N.,  W.,  and  S. 
by  Bavaria  and  Baden,  £.  by  Bavaria ;  on  its  southern 
frontier  it  is  separated  from  Switzerland  by  Lake  Con- 
stance. The  larger  part  of  it  is  mountainous,  traversed  by 
the  Schwarzwald  and  the  Rauhe  Alp ;  the  rest  in  plateau 
and  terraces.  The  average  elevation  is  153.">  feet;  tbe 
highest  peak  rises  3732  feet;  the  lowest  point  is  situated 
437  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  country  is  well 
provided  with  water.  A  minor  part  of  it  belong!  to  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  the  rest  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Danube  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  country  for  a 
distance  of  90  miles.  The  Neckar,  which  rises  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  Schwarawald 
and  the  Rauhe  Alp  meet,  flows  northward  to  the  Rhine  for 
a  distance  of  about  180  miles.  The  principal  affluent)  of 
the  Neckar  arc — to  the  right  the  Jaxt  and  the  Kocher,  and 
to  the  left  the  Enz  and  the  Nagold.  The  Kocher,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Main,  flows  through  the  northern  part  of  tbe 
country.  Of  the  canals  the  Wilhelmscanal  is  the  most  im- 
portant, making  the  Neckar  navigable  from  Cannstadt  to 
Heilbronn.  Lakes  are  numerous;  a  part  of  tbe  Lake  of 
Constance  belongs  to  the  country.  The  climate  is  mode- 
rate and  healthy.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  cultivated. 
Of  the  total  area,  43  per  cent,  is  arable  land,  13J  meadow, 
4  garden  and  vineyard,  7  j  pasture-land,  and  the  rest  mostly 
forest.  Agriculture  is  flourishing.  Of  cereals,  spelt,  oato, 
millet,  maize,  rye,  and  wheat  are  raised  in  abundance,  to 
gether  with  leguminous  plants  and  tobacco,  hops,  chicory, 
etc  The  garden  and  fruit  cultivation  is  famous,  i 
the  vine  cultivation  is  considerable ;  150,000  einiers  of  wine 
are  annually  produced.  Cattle-breeding  is  extensively  car. 
ried  on;  the  country  has  about  100,000  hor,«,  1.000.000 
horned  cattle,  700,000  sheep,  250,000  swine,  50.000  goats, 
and  120.000  beehives.  The  mining,  which  is  cbiefl 
I  hands  of  the  government,  is  almost  exclusively  engaged  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  «»lt ;  20  mines,  39  blast  furnace, 
i  and  8  salines  produce  annually  2,500,000  cwU.,  valued  at 
i  about  $3,500,000.  The  manufacturing  industry,  suppon 
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by  the  copious  water-power,  is  flourishing  and  steadily  pro- 
gmdnc.     Noteworthy  urc  the  flax  spinning  anil  weaving 
establishments,  the  manufactures  of  iron  goods  and  othci 
metal  HUIV  -  especially  represented  by  the  machine-facto- 
ries of  Stuttgart,  and  Esslingcn— the  tileworks  an<l  manu- 
factures of  earthenware,  glass,  and  chemicals,  the  rapidly- 
dc\  doping  cotton  manufactures,  the   dycworks,  the  old. 
celebrated  wool  manufactures,  the  tanneries,  the  sugar-re- 
fineries, the  manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco,  wooden  ware, 
rt".     The  commerce  is  mostly  confined  to  the  country  itself: 
the  traflic  with  other  countries  shows  a  greater  exportation 
than  importation.     The  most  important  commercial  places 
ore  llcilljroun.  Cannstadt,  Ulin,  Iricilrichshafcn.  Stuttgart, 
Keiitlingen.  and  Tuttlingen.     The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port arc  corn,  cattle,  wood  and  wooden   ware,  wool  and 
woollens,  cotton  goods,  salt,  metal  ware,  fruit,  and  wine; 
and  of  import,  colonial  ware,  cotton,  coal,  fancy  articles, 
etc.     The  navigation  on  the  Neckar,  Taubcr,  Danube,  and 
the  minor  streams,  as  well  as  on  Lake  Constance,  is  very 
lively,  and  the  country  is  well  provided  with  good  roads 
and  railways.     In  1875  there  were  1227  kilometres  of  rail- 
way in  operation.     In   1874  the  postal  department  com- 
prised   1SS  offices,  despatched  1S.77S.7SS   letters,   1)09.180 
postal -cards,  3,527,946   official    communications,  274,590 
sample-cards,     and     3,224,754     printed     matter;     total, 
26,715,258   articles,  besides  25,343,943  newspapers.     The 
receipts  amounted  to   10,086,945  marks,  the  expenses  to 
9,972,374.     At  the  end  of  1874  the  telegraph  had  303  sta- 
tions, 2414  kilometres  of  line,  5620  kilometres  of  wire,  and 
carried  861,728  despatches;  expenses,  459,612  marks;  re- 
ceipts, 437,337.     The  educational  standard  of  the  country 
is  good.     There  arc  numerous  elementary  schools,  and  ed- 
ucation   is   compulsory.      There   are   85   realistic  and  76 
Latin  schools,  7  gymnasiums,  4  lyceums,  3  Koman  Cath- 
olic and  5   Evangelical  seminaries,   a  university  at    Tu- 
bingen, an  agricultural  academy  at  Ilohenhcim,  a  mili- 
tary   school    at    Ludwigsburg,    a    veterinary    school,    a 
polytechnic     school,    an     art     school,    an     architectural 
school,  a  music  conservatory  at  Stuttgart,  and  numerous 
industrial    schools.      Among   the    benevolent    institutions 
there  are  2  orphan  asylums,  4  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  2  for  the  blind.    The  population  belongs  in  the 
southern  part  to  the  Alemannian,  in   the  central  to  the 
Suabian,  and  in  the  north-eastern  to  the  Prankish  race. 
According  to  creed,  68  per  cent,  is  Evangelical  and  30 
Roman  Catholic;  there  are  about  12,000  Jews  and  4000 
belonging  to  other  denominations.     The  government  is  a 
constitutional  monarchy.     The  crown  is  hereditary  also  in 
the  female  line.     The  constitution  dates  from   Sept.  25, 
1819.     The  representation  consists  of  two  chambers.     The 
first  chamber,  the  chamber  of  the  peers,  contains  45  mem- 
bers, of  whom  36  are  members  by  birth,  and  9  are  chosen 
for  life  by  the  king.     The  second  chamber  contains  93 
members,  chosen  for  six  years — 13  by  the  nobility,  6  by 
the  Evangelical  and  3  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  1  by 
the  university,  7  by  the  cities,  and  64  by  the  rural  com- 
munities.    The  state  council  consists  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ministries  and  such  persons  as  the  king  may  see  fit  to  call. 
There  arc  six  ministries — of  justice,  the  interior,  public 
education  and  worship,  finance,  war,  and  foreign  affairs, 
but  the  two  last  are  of  little  importance,  as  all  military 
and   diplomatic    affairs   are  under  the   authority  of  the 
German  empire.     The  military  force  forms  the  13th  corps 
of  the  German  imperial  army ;  it  is  commanded  by  a  Prus- 
sian general  and  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  crown  prince 
of  the  German  empire ;  the  other  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  king.    With  respect  to  the  finances,  the  budget  of  1875- 
76  showed  the  following  items  (in  marks) :  receipts,  from 
domains,  forests,  mines,  etc.,  21,227,836;  railways,  post, 
telegraphs,  etc.,  40,120,529;  direct  taxes,  10,100,'d75;  in- 
direct  taxes,   11,171,175,    etc.;    total    brutto,   102,713,363, 
netto,  44,337,267.     Expenses:   royal  appanage,  1,836,683  : 
public    debt,    15,892,766 ;    pensions,    1,244,732 ;    justice, 
3,159,175;    interior,  2,610,553;    contributions  to  the  im- 
perial chest,  5,801,276.     In  1875  the  public  debt  amounted 
to  290,394,087  marks,  of  which  233,000,000  were  borrowed 
for  the  construction  of  railways.     For  administrative  pur- 
poses the  country  is  divided  into  four   circles — Neckar, 
Scharzwald,  Danube,  and  Jaxt.     Cap.  Stuttgart. 

History. — In  olden  times  Wurtemberg  was  occupied  by 
the  Sueves,  a  Germanic  race.  Afterward  it  catne  under 
Roman  authority,  and  out  of  the  Roman  colonies  grew  up 
the  cities.  At  the  period  of  the  great  migration  the  Ale- 
manni  penetrated  into  the  country.  In  496  the  Franks 
defeated  the  Alcmanni,  and  about  "900,  under  the  German 
emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  duchy  of  Suabia 
was  formed.  The  family  of  the  counts  of  Wurtemberg  first 
appears  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  it  soon  cnlarge.l  its 
possessions  in  the  country.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
counts  was  Eberhard  VII.,  who  was  made  a  duke  in  1495. 
In  1520,  Wurtemberg  came  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  , 


but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1033  the  country  entered 
into  nn  alliance  with  Sweden  against  Austria,  and  was 
fearfully  devastated  by  the  imperial  troops.  It  also  suf- 
fered much  from  the  French  troops  under  Melac  (168S-D2) 
and  still  more  from  Duke  Eberhard  Ludwig  and  his  con- 
cubines (1693-1733).  In  1796  it  became  implicated  in  a 
war  with  France,  and  was  compelled  to  cede  Mtimpclgard, 
but  in  1803  Duke  Frederick  II.  Wilhclm  C'arl  receive,!  as 
a  compensation  the  electoral  dignity  and  extensive  terri- 
tories, which  were  formed  into  a  particular  division  of  the 
state  and  called  Ncu-Wurteinberg.  On  Oct.  5,  1805,  an 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Napoleon  I.,  and  on  Jan.  1 
isoii,  the  elector  was  made  a  king  and  his  country  much 
enlarged.  The  kingdom  became  a  member  of  the  lihenish 
confederacy,  and  on  May  14,  1809,  Ulm,  Mergenthcim,  etc. 
were  added  to  it,  but  it  had  to  furnish  an  army  of  18,000  men 
for  the  campaign  in  Russia.  By  the  Treaty  of  Fulda  (Nov. 
2,  1813)  Wurtemberg  broke  its  alliance  with  France  ami 
joined  the  other  German  princes  against  Napoleon,  hav- 
ing all  its  new  and  old  possessions  guarantied  by  the  allies. 
King  William  (1816-64)  gave  the  constitution  of  Sept.  2.">, 
1819,  but  pursued  a  particularistic  policy,  though  leaning 
toward  Austria.  His  successor.  Carl,  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  sided  with  Austria  in  the  war 
of  I860,  and  the  Wurtemberg  army  corps  was  defeated 
(July  24)  at  Tauberbischofshcim.  On  Aug.  13  peace  was 
concluded  with  Prussia.  Wurtemberg  paid  8,000,000  florins 
in  war  indemnities,  and  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Prussia,  agreeing  to  reorganize  its  army  after 
the  Prussian  model.  On  Nov.  25, 1870,  it  joined  the  other 
German  states  in  the  formation  of  the  German  empire. 

AUGUST  NIKMANN. 

Wurts'boro'.   p.-v.,  Mamakating   tp.,  Sullivan    co.. 
N.  Y.     P.  797. 

Wurtz  (CHARLES  Anoi.pHE),  b.  at  Strasbourg  Nov.  26, 
1817;  studied  medicine  and  chemistry  in  his  native  city; 
settled  at  Paris  in  1843;  was  appointed  professor  of  med- 
ical chemistry  at  the  Institute  in  1854,  and  received  in 
1865  the  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs.  Besides  contri- 
butions to  the  Annalei  de  Chimie  ft  Phi/n{qnc  and  the 
Rtpertoin  ile  Cliimie  pure,  which  he  has  edited  since  1858, 
he  has  published  Traite  (lementaire  de  Cfihufe  nifdiritle  (3 
vols.,  1864-65),  Lemons  (l£mentaire§  de  Chimie  modente 
(1866-68),  Dictionnaire  dr.  Cliiaiir  pnrc  et  npp/lr/iife  (1868), 
etc.  Selections  from  his  works  have  been  translated  into 
English — Chemical  Philosophy  according  to  Mt».!rni  Tlie- 
oriea  (1867)  and  Theory  from  the  Age  of  Lavoisier  (1869). 
Wurtz  (HENRY),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Easton,  Pa.,  June  5,  1828  ; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1848;  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  also  privately  under 
Prof.  John  Torrey  of  New  York,  giving  his  chief  attention 
to  chemistry ;  became  in  1850  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  of  the  Yale  (now  Sheffield)  Scientific  School  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  was  State  chemist  of  New  Jersey 
1854-56,  being  also  engaged  on  the  geological  survey  of 
that  State;  was  subsequently  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Canada,  professor  in  the  Na- 
tional Medical  College  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1858-59,  and 
chemical  examiner  in  the  II.  S.  patent-office  1858-61 ;  ed- 
ited the  American  (iat-Li>/ht  Jonrnnl  1871-75;  has  made 
several  important  discoveries  in  chemistry,  among  which 
are  the  use  of  sodium  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  ores 
of  precious  metals,  the  determination  of  alkalies  in  sil- 
icates by  fusion  with  chloride  of  calcium  (presented  to 
the  American  Association  1850),  and,  above  all,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  geometrical  laws  of  the  condensation  of 
chemical  molecules,  first  published  in  1876,  which  will 
have  important  results  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  sci- 
ences of  chemistry  and  chemical  physics  upon  an  exact 
basis.  (For  some  account  of  the  latter  discovery  sec  his 
articles  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR,  WATER  OF  CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION AND  OF  CONSTITUTION,  and  Woon-SpiRiT,  in  this  Ct/fln- 
pssdia.)  Prof.  Wurtz  has  published  more  than  60  scien- 
tific papers,  a  partial  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  Prof. 
B.  Silliman's  account  of  the  labors  of  American  chemists, 
>repared  for  the  Priestley  Centennial  celebration  (1874). 
'Ie  is  also  the  originator  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  meta- 
morpkic  heat  in  geology,  having  communicated  the  same  to 
the  American  Association  ten  years  since — in  1866.  Of  this 
Mallet's  theory  ofvulcanicity  is  only  an  extreme  case.  (See 
article  METAMORPHISM  in  this  work.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wurz'burg,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Main,  which  here 
s  crossed  by  a  splendid  stone  bridge  of  eight  arches,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  bishopric  of  Wttrzburg,  which 
until  1803,  when  it  was  secularized  and  its  territory  con- 
ferred on  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  formed  an  independent 
and  very  wealthy  ecclesiastical  principality  of  Germany. 
The  episcopal  palace,  built  in  1720.  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent royal  residences  of  Europe.  The  cathedral,  built 
in  the  eleventh  century,  is  an  elegant  edifice.  The  univer- 
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.  ith  whieh  nro  connected  a  magnificent  hospital  anil 
ii  library  of  100,000  volumes,  enjoys  a  great    reputation. 

,liv  tor  its  medical  department,      lic-i'lc-i  its  nniver- 
t\i\-,  tin1  eilv  has  many  other  good  educational  institutions, 

fart  ii  re-  .it'  li-iitlicr,  tobacco,  cloth,  woollen  fabrics, 

mid  surgical  und  mathematical  instruments.     The  vicinity 

|ir,nl -  MTV  line  wine.     P.  40, (in. >. 

Wurz'rn,  town  of  (iernniny,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 

the  .\lnlde.  h:i-  large  bleaching    establishment s    Ulnl  miinil- 

ei  i.l'  linen,  hosiery,  felt,  paper-hangings.     1'.  inns. 

\\  lltt'kC  (IlKIXHIi-ll),  1>.  :it  Hricg,  Silesia.  Feb.  1L>,  ISIS  : 
studicl  history  ill  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Breslau  ;  began  to 
lecture  in  Lci]'.-ic  in  1811  :  look  part  very  energetically  in 
politics;  »  "ili'  a_'ain-l  the  Poles,  the  Danes  etc.;  van  an- 
|,.iinte.l  professor  of  history  at  Leipsie  in  ISIS,  and  piib- 
lishfl,  be-idej  numerous  minor  essays,  Ei-tll;tnxl<  tunt 

Kurt,  ii  il-i  Milt'l'illi'i-*  (l.S.'d),  Hie  \'i',ll;ri-ti-l,l,irl,t  /„  i 
/,i//, :/./  I  I  SIC!  I.  Ilif  itint*i'li<-u  Zi-itm-liriftrn  und  (tin  f.'nt- 
,1,  /<,::!•/  ili-r  iiif'iillii-lirn  Miinuuij  (1866),  Denkii<-hr!fl  illier 
ilnn  i/fintiiif  Kiijenihiiin  (1866),  etc. 

Wyacon'da,  tp.,  Clarke  co..  Mo.     I'.  885. 

Wyaconda  Ilivrr  rises  in  Davis  co.,  la.,  and  after  a 
S.  W.  eoursellows  into  the  .\Iis.-i-sippi  at  Lu  Orange,  Mo. 

Wynlii'sing,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1707. 

Wyaltiaing,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  (Irant  co.,  Wis.     P.  800. 

\\  yamlot',  county  of  X.  W.  Ohio,  traversed  by  San- 
dusky  Kiver  and  by  several  railways,  and  ban  a  level  sur- 
face, partly  wooded  and  partly  prairie.  Staple  productions, 
wheat,  linlian  corn,  butter,  wool,  and  hay.  Sheep  are 
THUS.  Area,  350  sq.  m.  Cap.  Upper  Sandusky.  P. 
18,553. 

Wyandot  Indians.    See  HUROXS. 

Wyandotte',  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  separated  from 
Mi--  Mui  hy  Missouri  Kiver,  intersected  by  Kansas  River, 
and  traversed  by  Kansas  Pacific  and  Missouri  Pacific 
R.  1!s. ;  surface  varied  and  well  timbered,  soil  fertile. 
Cattle  and  swine  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Cap.  Wyandotte.  Area, 
155  |.  in.  P.  10,015. 

Wyandotte,  tp.,  Butte  co.,  Cal.     P.  731. 

Wynndotte,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wyandotte  co.,  Kan., 
at  the  confluence  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers,  on  a  gently 
undulating  slope  rising  250  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
rivers;  is  connected  with  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  by  two  free 
bridge.!*,  and  is  within  15  minutes'  walk  of  the  union  depot 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Wyandotte  contains  8  churches,  an 
academy  and  parochial  school  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  public  library,  a  State  blind 
asylum,  2  public  schools,  2  banks,  3  hotels,  3  grist-mills,  2 
public  halls,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  the  sixth  city 
in  population  and  importance  in  Kansas.  Its  prosperity 
and  importance  are  derived  from  the  machine-shops  of 
Kansas  Pacific  H.  R.,  the  Kansas  stock-yards,  the  Kansas 
rolling-mills,  the  immense  pork  and  beef  packing-houses, 
and  large  cooper-shops  located  in  its  outskirts,  which  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  machinists,  mechanics,  artisans, 
ami  laborers.  Nine  railroads  centre  within  15  minutes' 
walk  of  its  business-centre.  It  has  2  street-railways, — 1  in 
operation  and  1  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  underlaid 
with  coal,  two  veins  of  which  have  been  tested  and  will 
pay  to  mine.  The  pipes  are  being  laid  to  utilize  the  ga« 
which  flows  from  a  natural  gas-well  discovered  in  boring 
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for  coal,  and  from  which  20,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  escape 
every  hour;  the  company  expects  to  be  able  to  supply  the 
city  with  sufficient  gas  for  all  heating  and  illuminating 
purposes  by  the  1st  of  Sept.,  1876.  A  joint-stock  com- 
pany has  been  chartered  to  utilize  the  water-power  afforded 
by  Kaw  River,  whieh  will  afford  abundant  power  for  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  purposes,  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey showing  a  fall  of  15  feet  in  3  miles.  It  is  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  richest  and  best  agricultural  districts  to  be 
found  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  while  the  climate  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  fruit-growing.  P.  of  v.  2940  ;  of  tp..  ex- 
elusive  of  city,  1851.  V.  J.  LANE,  EDITOR  "UKRALD." 

Wyandotte,  city,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  on  Canada  South- 
ern and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  Rs.,  and 
on  Detroit  River,  12  miles  below  Detroit,  contains  7  churches, 
large  brick  union  and  ward  school-houses,  2  newspapers, 
I  .  ings  bank,  extensive  rolling-mills  and  blast  furnaces, 
an  iron  shipyard,  large  silver-smelting  works,  and  several 
saw-mills;  incorporated  1867.  P.  2731. 

HF.XHY  A.  GRIFFIN,  ED.  ••  WAYNE  COUNTY  COURIER." 

Wyandotte  Cave,  in  Jennings  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind., 
5  miles  N.  of  Leavenworth,  a  town  on  the  Ohio  River.  The 
cave  is  in  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  and  is  the  rival  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  in  extent  and  grandeur.  It  has  been  ex- 
plored for  22  miles  (including  the  side-galleries),  and  nu- 
merous diverging  branches  have  not  yet  been  measured. 


_  i  "'K".  •••«  "in,  ii  NIC  iym 

line  stalagmite*.     It  has.  l,,,»e>,-r.  Ic,,  „„  |  .  .  of 

water  us  the  Mammoth  (•„,,..    Ii  1,:,- a  ri.-h  ,»,.-• 
usting  chictK    ,i  am.  ulalcurganiMna.     Kp»m  »li- 
ami  alum  have  been  procured  from  the  e»rtli  uf  thi«  care. 
Wyanet',  p.-v.  and  tp..  Bureau  co.,  III.     p.  i 
Wy'att  (Sir  I-'IMM  „  .  I,.  in  Knicland  ,l,,,,,t   I  .',7;,;  WM 
governor  of  the  colony   of  Virginia   |I'.:M  .  ..jn 

1839-41;  waged  a  protracted  «*r  with  the  I,,,,,:,,,-.  ,nd 
•  ••!:,!, hshed  the  5nt  court*  of  jiutice.  D.  at  Unity,  Kir- 
land,  in  1644. 

Wyatt  i.l  \MI:M,  R.  A.,  b.  at  Burton  C<,n.l»Uc  Stafford- 
IMT*    Knirland.  ALL-    :;,    |7«|   a.-i-.,i,,,,aiii«l   Lord  II., 
number  to  It.une.  ITfiii;  .-tudied  architecture  tbera  aol  at 
Veni'-e:  M'timied  t"  England  iilmiit  I7l!!i;  ,* 
of  the  famoiir  1'antheon  in  ll\l,,rd  urn' 
72:    liililt  many  n.untry. sent*  for   tbc   iml/ililv  m 
e.-peeially  the  faiiioiiH   Fonlhill  Abbey  of  B-- 
.-iii'i'i-edeil  Sir  William  Chmnl>eri  an  >urveyor-g«oeral  tu  tlm 
board  of  works  1796  ;  built  the  military  academy  at  W 
wich  1796;  designed  tin 

ations  in  Windsor  ( 'antic,  and  erected  a  Uotbio  p»l«. 
George  III.  at  Kew,  now  demolished.     In  1802be«we*e)Ud 
West  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.    D.  Sept  6,  1  • 

Wyatt  (MATTiirw  COTBK),  b.  in  England  in  1775  ;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  ;  showed  an  early  talent  for  the  aru  of  de- 
sign ;  was  employed  when  only  nineteen  yean  of  age  by 
(leorge  III.  in  the  execution  of  a  cenotaph  to  Princef* 
Charlotte  in  St.  Oeorge's  chapel ;  became  nn  eminent 
tor,  producing  the  monument  of  Nelson  at  Liverpool,  that 
of  the  duchess  of  Rutland  at  Belvnir  ( 
statues  of  the  dukes  of  York  and  Wellington,  and  the  hone 
for  the  statue  of  (leorge  1 1 1.  in  Pall  Mall.  One  of  bin  fluent 
specimens  was  hU  Raihutc,  the  favorite  Newfoundland  dug 
of  the  earl  of  Dudley.  D.  at  I'addington  Jan.  10,  1862. 

Wyatt  (Sir  MATTIIKW  DIOBY),  F.  8.  A.,  b.  at  Bowie, 
Wilt-hire,  England,  in  1820;  educated  at  Devize*  ;  studied 
architecture  in  the  office  of  his  brother  Thomas  in  London, 
and  also  at  the  Royal  Academy  :  gained  a  prize  from  the 
Architectural  Society  for  an  euay  when  only  tixteen  yeari 
of  age;  spent  two  years  on  the  Continent  IS44-48,  exam- 
ining the  monuments  of  art  and  antiquity  in  France,  Qer- 
many,  and  Italy,  publishing  in  fac-simile  on  bin  return  a 
series  of  studies  from  churches ;  arranged  and  decorated  the 
New  Adelphi  Theatre  1848;  was  employed  by  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  report  upon  the  Exposition  of  Industry  at  Paris 
1849;  was  associated  as  secretary  with  thoje  member*  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  who  originated  the  project  of  the  Uni- 
versal Exposition  held  at  London  in  1851,  the  appointment 
being  confirmed  by  the  royal  commi»8ion  :  assisted  Mom. 
Paxton,  Cubitt,  Fox,  and  Owen  Jones  in  settling  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  and  Miprrin 
tended  its  erection ;  received  for  his  service*  a  gold  medal 
from  Prince  Albert  and  a  testimonial  worth  £1000  from  the 
royal  commission  ;  was  associated  with  Brunei  in  design- 
ing the  Paddington  station  of  the  Oreat  Western  Railway 
and  in  other  works  ;  superintended  the  fine  arts  department 
and  the  decorations  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
1852-54,  visiting  varions  parts  of  Europe  to  collect  worki 
of  art;  published  guidebooks  to  that  exposition;  was  one 
of  the  jurors  of  the  French  International  Exposition  of 
1855,  for  which  he  had  selected  and  arranged  (with   Ilr. 
Royle)  the  contributions  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
was  reporter  to  the  British  government  upon  the  depart- 
ment of  decorative  art;  was  created  by  Napoleon  Ml.  a 
knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor :  became  surveyor  to  the  Ei 
India  Company  Dec.,  1855,  for  which  he  made  design*  f< 
great  public  works  in   India  and  for  several   important 
buildings  in  England ;  performed  the  confidential  and  la- 
borious duties  of  superintending  the  transfer  to  the  Crown 
of  the  vast  properties  owned  by  that  corporation  atthedat 
of  its  dissolution  in  1859;  has  since  been  architect  to  the 
council  of  India:  has  erected  or  restored  m«ny  nobli 
sions  for  private  individuals:  was  honorary  secretary 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  1855-iI 
commissioner  of  the  Society  of  ArU  to  the  Italian  I 
sition  of  Industry;    was  prominently  connected  with  tl 
British  Universal'Exposition  of  1862:  received  i 
ty's   gold  medal  for  architectural   excellence    II 
knighted  Jan.  14, 1869,  and  was  Slade  profeMor  of 


(1852),  Jfoti'c'et  of  Srnlpture  in  Irnry.rK-.  (1856).  An-Trra,. 
«r«  te  tke  United  A^rfom  (1857), 
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—  What  it  Shou Id  He  ( 1 86 1 ),  and  A  n  A  rcli  itect'i  Note-  Book 
in  Spain  (1872).     I),  in  London  May  22,  1877. 

Wyntt  (RICHARD  JAMES),  b.  in  London,  England,  May 
3,  1795;  wns  apprenticed  ut  tin  early  age  to  Charles  Kiwi, 
an  eminent  sculptor,  with  whom  he  remained  seven  years, 
studying  meanwhile  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  gaining 
two  medals  ;  spent  some  time  in  Paris  in  the  studio  of 
Bozio  1820-21,  and  in  the  latter  year  entered  the  studio 
of  Cauova  at  Rome,  where  ho  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion, and  resided  until  his  death,  May  28,  1850.  Among 
bis  most  noted  productions  are — fno  ami  the  Infant  Bac- 
cftn*.  fifijf-'-'i.  MtiKnlnra,  two  Xympha,  and  a  Penelope  exe- 
cuted for  Queen  Victoria. 

Wyntt  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  at  Allington  Castle,  Kent,  in 
1503,  son  of  .Sir  Henry  (d,  1538),  a  prominent  friend  of 
Henry  VII.:  educated  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  at  St.  John's  College  1518;  made  the 
tour  of  Europe;  married  Klcnnnr.  daughter  of  Lord  Cob- 
ham;  became  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber; 
took  part  in  a  famous  tournament  before  the  king  at  Green- 
wich, Christmas,  1525;  gained  a  high  reputation  at  court 
by  his  poems,  his  skill  at  arms,  in  music,  and  in  repartee, 
and  his  knowledge  of  continental  languages  ;  officiated  for 
his  father  as  "cwcrcr"  at  the  coronation  of  Anno  lioleyn 
July,  1533;  soon  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  king  on  her 
a -count;  wns  tried  for  seditious  language,  but  acquitted 
and  restored  to  favor ;  was  knighted  by  the  king  Mar.  18, 
I5:ili;  was  made  high  sheriff  of  Kent  early  in  1537;  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Spain  Apr.,  1537,  and  again  along  with 
Bonncr  in  May,  1J3S;  accompanied  Charles  V.  to  Nice  in 
June;  returned  to  England  Juno,  1539;  was  accused  by 
lionner  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Pole, 
but  maintained  his  favor  at  court;  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Charles  V.,  whom  ho  accompanied  in  his  jour- 
ney in  France  Dec.,  1539;  resided  at  the  imperial  court 
while  at  Brussels  and  at  Ghent,  and  aided  Cromwell  in 
promoting  the  match  between  the  king  and  Anne  of  Cloves 
(1540),  thereby  losing  the  favor  of  Henry;  was  involved  in 
the  fall  of  Cromwell,  thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  on  the 
old  charges  brought  by  Bonner,  but  acquitted  June,  1 5 1 1  ; 
again  recovered  the  royal  favor;  was  created  high  steward 
of  the  king's  manor  of  Maidstone.  and  received  valuable 
grants  of  lands.  D.  at  Sherborne  Oct.  11,  1512.  He  left 
a  considerable  number  of  poems,  which  were  published 
together  with  those  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  Surrey  1557, 
and  frequently  reprinted.  He  was  also  an  accomplished 
prose-writer,  as  shown  by  his  state  papers  and  his  letters 
to  his  son.  Among  recent  editions  of  his  Poems,  those  of 
Gilfillan  (1858)  and  of  Robert  Bell  (186C)  are  the  best. 
The  best  edition  of  his  Complete  Works  is  that  of  Rev.  Dr. 
George  F.  Nott,  along  with  those  of  Surrey  (2  vols.,  1815- 
16),  with  notes  and  a  glossary. 

Wyatt  (Sir  THOMAS),  called  THE  YOU.VOER,  only  son  of 
the  above,  b.  at  Allington,  Kent,  about  1521  ;  married  at 
the  age  of  sixteen ;  succeeded  to  his  father's  titles  and 
estate  1542 ;  led  for  some  time  a  life  of  reckless  dissipa- 
tion ;  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  Apr.,  1543,  for  riotous 
conduct  in  the  streets  of  London,  along  with  the  earl  of 
Surrey;  was  soon  released;  raised  a  body  of  soldiers  at  his 
own  expense  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Landrecics  1544; 
commanded  the  English  forces  at  Boulogne  1545,  and  was 
subsequently  second  in  command  there  under  Surrey,  re- 
maining there  until  that  place  was  surrendered  to  the  French 
1550;  lived  in  retirement  at  Allington  until  the  accession 
of  Mary,  when  he  was  involved  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
in  a  conspiracy  against  her  in  favor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  as- 
sembled a  body  of  Kentish  men  under  pretext  of  resisting 
.Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  II. ;  took  Rochester  Castle  Jan. 
16,  Iao4:  was  joined  by  the  forces  sent  against  him  under  the 
ke i  of  Norfolk  Jan.  29 ;  marched  upon  London  and  entered 
South wark  Feb.  3  ;  retired  to  Kingston  Feb.  6  ;  returned  to 
London,  and  attempted  to  surprise  Ludgate  Feb  7  •  was 
captured  in  Fleet  street ;  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  \ 
Mar.  lo,  behaving  with  little  self-control  and  implicating 
the  princess  Elizabeth  and  others  in  his  confessions  Ho 
was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  Apr.  11,  1554.  His  ill-judged 
movement  proved  fatal  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  been 
some  months  in  prison,  and  was  brought  to  the  block  a 
week  after  the  attempt  upon  the  city. 

Wy'atville  (Sir  JEFFREY),  originally  WVATT,  b    at 

Burton-upon-Trent,  England,  Aug.  3,  17flfi,  was  a  nephew 

ot  James  Wyatt,  under  whom  he  studied  architecture ;  was 

>r  many  years  engaged  as  a  building  contractor;  was 

selected  by  George  IV.  in  1824  to  remodel  Windsor  Castle 

a  task  which  employed  him  the  remainder  of  his  life- 

ianged  his  name  to  Wyatville  1824,  and  was  knighted 

BS.     D.  at  Windsor  Feb.  18,  1840.  and  was  buried  in  St 

•ieorge  s  chapel.     Among  the  mansions  he  desi<*nH  or  ftl 

tered  are  Chateworth,  L.mgloat,  Wollaton.  and  Ashridge 

MB*     His  great  work,  Illustration,  of  Win,!*,,,-  C,,,t!e  (2 


vols.  columbier  folio,  1841),  was  posthumously  edited  by 
Henry  Ashton.  Sir  Jeffrey  had  spent  £3000  upon  the 
drawings  and  engravings  connected  with  that  work. 

Wych'erley  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury 
England,  about  1640;  educated  at  AngoulSme,  France! 
where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic ;  returned  to  England 
1660;  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he", 'un- 
formed to  the  Church  of  England;  was  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  London,  but  never  called  to  the  bar ;  pro- 
duced with  success  in  1672  his  play,  I.oi-e  in  a  Wooil,  or 
AV.  Jumf*'t  Park,  which  procured  him  the  patronage  of  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  introduced  him  at  court;  was 
favored  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  by  the  king,  who 
afforded  him  employment  at  court ;  brought  out  three  other 
plays,  The  Gentleman  Dancing-Waiter  (1073),  The  Count™ 
Wife  (1075),  and  The  Plain-Dealer  (1677);  married  clan- 
destinely, about  1680,  the  countess-dowager  of  Droghcda, 
who  soon  died,  leaving  him  her  fortune,  which,  however' 
was  disputed  at  law  by  her  relatives,  and  having  lost  favor 
at  court  was  several  years  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Fleet 
until  after  the  accession  of  James  II.,  by  whom  his  debts 
were  paid  and  a  pension  of  £200  settled  upon  him  :  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  estates  soon  after,  and  published 
dull  volumes  of  /'««•»!«  (1704),  corrected  by  Pope.  I),  in 
London  Jan.  1,  17l.r>.  His  I'otthumau*  Workt  (1728)  were 
published  by  Theobald,  and  his  collected  Plays  (1712)  were 
edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  1840,  in  connection  with  those 
of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  They  are  chiefly 
notable  for  licentiousness. 

Wyck'off  (ISAAC  NEWTOX).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hillsborough, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  29,  1792;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  1812; 
taught  in  academies  in  New  York  City  and  at  Somerville 
anil  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  pursuing  also  a  course  of  the- 
ological studies  in  the  seminary  at  the  latter  place,  where 
he  graduated  181 7:  was  pastor  of  the  First  Dutch  Reformed 
church  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  1818-36,  and  of  the  Second  Re- 
formed church  in  Albany  from  1836  to  his  death,  Mar.  28, 
1869.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  active  worker  in 
benevolent  and  charitable  enterprises,  received  over  1000 
communicants  into  hie  church,  published  many  occasional 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  rendered  great  a'ssistancc  to 
Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague  in  his  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit. 

Wyckoff  (WILLIAM  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  City 
Sept.  10,  1807;  studied  two  years  at  Hamilton  College; 
graduated  at  Union  College  1828 ;  was  for  many  years  from 
1828  principal  of  the  classical  department  of  a"  collegiate 
school  in  New  York  City,  in  which  he  became  a  partner; 
fitted  for  Columbia  College  and  New  York  University  a 
larger  number  of  students  than  any  other  private  institu- 
tion ;  was  the  founder  and  editor  for  several  years  (1839- 
46)  of  the  Iluptist  Advocate  (now  the  Examiner) ;  was  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Young  Men's  City  Bible  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Baptist  Domestic  Mission  Society;  aided 
in  the  organization  of  tho  American  and  Foreign  ]!il>!c 
Society  1835,  and  of  tho  American  Biblo  Union  1850 ;  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  tho  former  1846-50,  and  of 
the  latter  1860-77,  and  was  called  to  the  ministry  by  the 
Laight  street  Baptist  church  1846.  Author  of  The  Ili/,1,- 

Question,  or  the  American  Rible  Society  and  the  llantists  • 
TI.  .    n.-i  f  -_•.._     T^        7i  Tin.i  f 


"he  mile,  •its  Excellence;  Jlnllin'a  Ancient  History,  con- 
'rnted  for  Schools;  The  Jiible  Primer;  n,-  Enrli/  <;„;./,•  t,, 
knowledge,  and  other  religious  or  educational  works,  and 

was  joint  author  with  Rev.  Dr.  Everts  of  a  Scripture  8,-.haol- 

Reader. 

Wyc'liffe,  Wickliffe,  or  Wiclif,  de  (Jon.v),  b.  at 
Sprewsel,  in  the  parish  of  Wycliffe,  near  Old  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  England,  about  1324;  was  one  of  the  original 
students  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  upon  its  foundation 
by  Queen  Philippe  in  1340;  soon  removed  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, then  tho  leading  one  at  Oxford,  and  resided  there 
many  years;  took  orders  as  a  priest:  is  supposed  to  have 
published  in  1356  his  first  work,  The  La,t  Age  of  the 
Church,  in  which  ho  argued  that  the  millennium  was  past, 
that  the  world  was  then  under  the  reign  of  Satan  and  of 
Antichrist,  and  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  near  at  hand; 
was  soon  led  to  identify  the  papacy  with  Antichrist;  main- 
tained about  1360  a  vigorous  polemic  against  tho  mendi- 
cant orders  of  preachers,  who  had  begun  to  abound  in 
England,  and  whom  he  accused  of  profligacy,  of  false 
doctrine,  and  of  undermining  the  influence  of  the  regular 
clergy;  was  chosen  warden  or  master  of  Baliol  Hall  (now 
College)  1361 ;  was  in  May  of  the  same  year  presented  by 
his  college  to  tho  rectory  of  Fvlingham  (or  Filllngham), 
Lincolnshire,  which  he  subsequently  (Nov.,  1368)  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Ludgershall,  Buckinghamshire;  took 
his  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  began  to  read  lectures  on  divinity 
at  Oxford  about  1363;  was  appointed  warden  of  Canter- 
bury Hall  by  its  founder.  Archbishop  Islip,  1365,  under  a 
new  arrangement  which  excluded  monks  from  membership  ; 
was  soon  unseated  by  Archbishop  Langham,  tho  successor 


WYCUFI'T1T.S-\VYI.I.YS. 


.:|>;  appealed  to  tlic  pope,  by  whom  nn  adverse  de-  j 

iva-    n-ndcicd    seven    years    later;    was    appointed 

ni    to    Kini;    Kdwaid    HI.,   and    wrote    against   the 

.|i>in:inil    for    arrears   of   tribute    from    the    English 

Crown  i:',o.'>:  »a-  '""•  "f  "i*  commissioners  sent  in  Am.-.. 

l:;7l,  by  Ivlwiiril    111.  1"  Unices  to  confer  with  the-  papal 

delegates    up""   iiue-iions   of    ecclesiastical   authority   in 

England;   remained  abroad  nearly  two  years ;   «a-  dm-in- 

hl«  absence  pre  cnicd  I'.v  the  kin;;  with  a  |,.vi,i-nd  in  the 

ftte     church     of    Wcstbury.    (iloiicc-lcr-hiri!    (Nov., 

.iml  with  the  rectory  of  Luttorworth,  l.cicestci 

.  probably  through  tin!   influence  of  John  of  (Jaunt, 

.  whose  acquaintance  he  seems  to  have 

at    Unices;    bewail    to    attack    the    pretensions   of  the 
papacy  with  great  vigor;    was  accused  of  heresy  hy  Arch-   ; 
bishop  Courtney,  and  summoned  he  fore  a  convocation  of  ; 
the  dcrgv  at.  St.    1'aul's.    London;    was   attended   thither 
19,  1377)  by  the  two  most  powerful  subjects  of  the 
kingdom,  .lohn  oi"  Haunt  and  Henry  Percy,  the  carl-mar-  , 
shall  wlio-c  defem-e  of  Wyclifle  gave  rise  to  a  popular  tu- 
mult in  which  the  Savoy  palace,  the  re.-ideneo  of  the  former 
priu-c.  was  attacked;    was  directly  accused  of  heresy  in 
1  mi  Lulls  issued  by  Pope  Gregory  VI.  May,  1377,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  cited  before  a  clerical  synod  at  Lambeth  | 
early  in  l:'.7S;  was  saicd  from  active  persecution  by  the  in- 
tervention in  his  behalf  of  the  queen-mother,  and  especially 
by  the  breaking  out  in  that  year  of  the  groat  papal  schism  ; 
on-ei|!icntly  allowed  to  depart  with  an  admonition 
to  refrain  from  preaching  the  obnoxious  doctrines  ;  was 
supported  by  the  chancellor  and  many  of  the  officers  of  Ox- 
ford University,  and  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation  ;  began 
about  this  time  to  send  out  many  disciples,  who  under  the 
name  of  "poor  priests  "  preached  his  doctrines  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils 
a  version  of  the  entire  Bible  into  English,  which  was  rap- 
idly disseminate!  among  the  people;  lectured  at  Oxford 
against  transubstantiation  1381,  and  was  condemned  by  a 
ivnod  of  twelve  doctors;  was  summoned  before  a  clerical 
convocation  at  Oxford  1382,  when  hedefendcd  his  opinions, 
presenting  two  confessions  of  faith  in  which  they  were  re- 
affirmed, but  in  a  conciliatory  manner ;  was  debarred  by 
ro\al  command  from  lecturing  further  at  Oxford;  retired 
to  his  living  at  Luttcrworth,  where  he  continued  preaching 
and  writing  controversial  and  expository  treatises  until  his 
death,  which  ensued  two  days  after  suffering  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  (Doc.  29)  while  celebrating  mass.     D.  Deo.  31, 
i:',M."     His  doctrines   had  many  supporters  in   England 
(known  as  Wyeliffites)  for  two  generations,  and  being  car- 
ried to  Bohemia  by  the  members  of  thesuiteof  Queen  Anne, 
gave  rise  there  to  the  formidable  Hussite  movement.     His 
opinions  coincided  in  groat  part  with  those  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  he  is  justly  called  "the  morning-star  of  the 
Reformation."     The  Council  of  Constance,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  martyrdom  of  John  HUBS  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  ex- 
amined ami  condemned  forty-five  articles  of  the  doctrines 
of  \VyoHffe  (May  5,  1415),  formally  declared  him  a  heretic, 
and  ordered  his  bones  to  be   removed  from  consecrated 
ground  and  cast  upon  a  dunghill.     This  sentence  was  not 
executed  until  thirteen  years  later,  when,  on  the  demand 
of  the  anti-pope  Clement  VIII.,  his  remains  were  burned 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Swift,  a  tributary  of  the 
Avon.     Wycliffe's  writings  were  very  numerous,  more  than 
200  pieces  being  ascribed  to  him,  chiefly  brief  tracts.     Few 
of  them  were  printed  until  recently,  and  many  are  still  un- 
published.    His  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  edited  by 
Rev.  Josiah  Forshall  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (4'vols.,  1850).     His  Last  Age  of  the 
Clnirch  (Dublin,  1840)  was  edited  by  James  Henthorne 
Todd,  D.  D.,  who  also  issued  his  Apology  for  Lollard  Doc- 
trines (1842)  and  his  Three  Treatises  (1851).     A  collection 
of  his  English    Tracts  and  Treatises,  with   Selections  and 
Translations  from  his  Latin  Works  (1845),  was  edited  for 
the  Wycliffe  Society  by  Robert  Vanghan,  D.  D.,  who  was 


the  author  of  the  best  biography  of  the  Reformer  (2  vols., 
1828;  new  ed.  183.'!).  His  Oeltei  Enijlith  Works  (3  vols., 
1871)  have  been  edited  by  T.  Arnold,  and  a  Life  by  Lech- 
lor  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany  (Leipsic,  1873).  (See 
also  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley's  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Works 
of  .Ma  Wiclif,  Oxford,  1865.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Wycliflites.    See  WVCUFFE. 

Wycon'dah,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.     P.  1641. 

Wydeville,  or  Woodville.    See  RIVERS,  EARL  OP. 

Wye  River,  in  Maryland,  is  an  arm  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  extending  for  some  distance  between  Queen  Anne  and 
Talbot  cos.  It  divides  into  two  navigable  branches,  the 
Front  Wye  and  the  Back  Wye,  which  include  Wye  Island 
and  the  peninsula  called  Wye  Neck. 

Wyke'ham,  William  of,  b.  at  Wykeham  or  Wick- 
ham,  Hampshire,  England,  in  1324,  of  poor  parents;  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School  through  the  care  of  Nicholas 


Uvedale,  governor  of  Winchester  Castle;  hewn*  privaU 
secretary  to  hi"  pair  .....  l,v  »hom  he  wa>  r<  i  to 

the  notice  of   FMward    III..   »ho    rcc,  ,M.,|    him   into  hi. 
M-nicij  *s  elerk  of   the    ro\a!    »oik-   then   being   carried 
llenli  -\     an  I    nt    V  .    :    beonie 

"chief  keeper  and  surveyor  of  the  •  _•  >t 

Wind-or.  L.-i-d-.  Hover,  and    lladlcc"   I  lei  «„ 

virtually  the  architect  of  Wind-or  <  a-ilc,  which  wa.  bulli 
under  liis   eye,  as  also  •••    <  .!„  in  tb« 

•I      Shcppey  ;     took     holy     orde:  ,    of 

I'nlliam,  Norfolk.  ,..|-ir>    ..I    l.iehli.ld    l.'l.'.H.  of 

I.  .....  Ion    and    .-outhwell    ISol.    nt    l.ii,.-.,h  ,  ,,rk 
Mar..  i:;i'.::.  und  arehden.                      ,uip|.,n  ntid  of  Lincoln 
the  same  year:  wa*  appointed   keeper  of  the  privy  ml 
I    "I.  secretary  of  Hate  l.".f,i-,.  bishop  of  Wmchnttr  I 
was  lord  chancellor   i:!«7-71:   founded  St.  .Mnry'«  I  'ollegc 
at   Winchester  and    New   Col  , 

pii-e,|  of  the  temporalities  of  bin  rec  and  .  \.  hi  l.-d  from 
Parliament  1370,  but  restored  on  theacctrrion  of  Hi.  hard 

II.  (Kli'Jl;  completed   bit  nuu.ii<  •<  1.1    foundation   »t   nv 
ford    1386;    was   again    chancellor   1380-01,   and    trlmilt 
Winchester  cathedral   1395-140J.     I),  at   South   Wallham 
Sept.  Hi.  I  III  I.     A  splendid  monument  wa«  rre<-ted  to  hii 
memory  in  Winchester  cathedral.     I  See  '/ 

—  Lires   of    Wykehnm.    Wityit;  Thomas    Mort 

(1860),  an  interesting  work  by  an  anonyuoui  writer.) 

Wy'lie  (AxDRuw),  D.  D.,  h.  in  Wa«hin(fton  co.,  Pm, 
Apr.  12,  1789;  grndunted  at  Jefferson  College  1810;  wu 
licensed  as  a  Presbyterian  preacher  1812;  wat  president 
of  Jefferson  College  181  2-19,  of  Washington  College  1817- 
28,  and  of  Indiana  1'nivemty  from  1828  to  hii  death,  at 
Bloomington,  Iml..  Nov.  11,  1851.  In  1841  he  took  order! 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Author  of  an  Kuyliik  Grammar 
(1822)  and  other  publications. 

Wylic  (JAMKS  AITKKN),  LL.D..  b.  In  Scotland  about 
1810;  received  a  classical  education;  became  a  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Chureh  ;  travelled  or  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  F.ast,  and  li  anthor, 
among  other  works,  of  Modern  Judea  (1841),  /lain*  of 
liiblr  Lands  (1845),  A  J'ilyrimagr  front  ike  Alps  to  lite  Tilrr 
(2d  ed.  1855),  Wandering*  and  Mniinyt  in  tHr  Valleys  of 
tlif  Waldetues  (1858),  the  Trr-Centenary  of  thr  Sratllilt 
Reformation  (1860),  The  Aicalening  nf  Italy  and  Ike  Crisis 
of  Home  (1866),  The  {load  to  Rome  rid  Oxford  (18«8),  and 
Daybreak  in  Spain,  a  Sketch  of  Spain  and  its  ffeie  Krfur- 
motion  (1870). 

Wylie  (SAH  DEL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1792  ;  earoe 
to  the  U.  S.  when  a  lad;  was  educated  under  the  sup-  r 
vision  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Ilr.  D.  B.  Wylie  of  Philadelphia; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
was  ordained  1818;  and  acted  as  a  home  missionary  until 
1H20,  when  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  church  at  Sparta, 
Randolph  co.,  111.,  where  he  remained  fifty  -two  yean,  until 
his  death  Mar.  20,  1872.  He  was  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  wielded  great  influence  in  his  denomination, 
above  a  doien  churches  having  been  formed  from  the 
nucleus  of  bis  original  congregation. 

Wylie  (SAHI'EI.  BROWN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Moylarg,  near 
Ballymena,  Ireland,  May  21,  1773;  graduated  at  the  Ini- 
versity  of  Glasgow  17«7;  came  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the 
same  year;  became  tutor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1798,  and  in  1801  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  city,  filling  that  post  fifty-one 
years  ;  conducted  a  private  academy  for  many  years  ;  w»» 
a  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  1809-51  ;  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guage's in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1881 
vice-provost  of  that  institution  1838-J5;  was  an  eminent 
classical  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  co-editor  of  the  ^'••V'- 
n«»  Magazine  1821-22.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  14  185J. 
Author  of  The  Faithful  Witness  for  M«yi,trar*  and  M,»- 
i,tr,,  npon  «  Scnplnral  Basis  (1804),  a  Greet  Orammar 
(1838),  a  Life  of  Ker.  Alexander  Uacleod,  D.  D.  (18ii), 
and  other  publications. 

Wylie  (THKODORE  W.  J.),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  ^niuel 
Brown,  b.  at  Philadelphia  in  1818;  graduated  at  the  I 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  1836;    becam.   .MOcUti  ,   pas 
with   his   father  over  the   First   Reformed    Presbyterian 
church  1843,  and  has   been   pastor  since  185. 
several  periods  professor  in  tne  theological  •O""". 
his  Chureh;  has  edited  the  M.snonary  Adrocal 


s       ure; 

and  the  Banner  of  the    C,,r,n,,nt     S4., 
of  an  Ennlish,  Latin,  and   Greek    I  oeabnlary  (1 
other  publications. 

Wylie's,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Al».    P.  400. 

Wvl'lvs  (OBOROE),  b.  at  Fenny  Comnton.  Wanrl 
,hiVcV  England,  about  1590;  settled  at  Hartford       "nn 
1638;  was  an  assistant  1639,  deputy  governor  1(54  1,  and 
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governor  1642.  D.  at  Hartford  Mar.  9,  1045.— His  son 
SAMUEL,  b.  in  England  in  1632,  graduated  at  Harvard 
1653  ;  was  an  assistant  governor  1654-84.  D.  at  Hart- 
ford May  30,  17(19. 

Wyllys  iSAMUKL),  a  descendant  of  Gov.  George,  b.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  15,  1739;  graduated  at  Yale  College 
1758;  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  Spencer's  regiment,  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston  1775 ;  served 
through  the  war  as  colonel  in  the  Connecticut  line;  be- 
came afterward  general  of  militia,  and  was  secretary  of 
state  171I5-IS09.  D.  at  Hartford  June  9,  1823. — His 
grandfather,  HEZEKIAH  (d.  1641),  became  secretary  of 
Connecticut  colony  in  1712,  and  transmitted  it  in  1734  to 
his  father,  (JEOHGK  (17111-%),  who  held  it  until  179.").  The 
three  generations  thus  held  that  office  for  ninety-eight 
consecutive  years. 

Wy'man  (JEFFRIES),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
Aug.  11,  1814;  graduated  at  Harvard  1833,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  1837;  became  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  curator  of  the  Lowell  Institute  1839,  before 
which  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  1840  ;  spent  two 
years  in  Europe,  studying  medicine  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  and  natural  history  in  the  Jardin  dcs  Pinnies;  was 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Hampden-Sidney  Medical 
College  at  Richmond.  Va.,  184:1—47,  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  his  death  Hersey  professor  of  anatomy  in  Har- 
vard University.  He  soon  began  the  formation  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  to  Ihe  increase  of 
which  he  devoted  most  of  his  energies  for  many  years, 
making  extensive  journeys;  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  1849  a  second  course  of  Lectures  on  Cinujtara- 
tire  Anntnunf  ttnd  /'lii/Htoloyy  (1849) ;  became  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at 
Cambridge;  was  successively  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  its  curator  in  different  depart- 
ments, and  its  president  1856-70 ;  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
1857;  became  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archae- 
ology at  Cambridge  1866,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
remarkable  collections;  published  over  60  papers  in  the 
scientific  journals  and  in  the  Transactions  or  Proceeding* 
of  Ihe  numerous  societies  to  which  he  belonged;  made  the 
first  anatomical  investigation  of  the  gorilla,  and  gave  it  its 
scientific  name;  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Savage  investi- 
gated the  question  of  spontaneous  generation  with  remark- 
able carefulness  and  impartiality ;  made  curious  researches 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  light  and  polar  force  in  embry- 
ology, and  especially  in  teralology ;  exposed  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  famous  skeleton  called  the  Jfydrarchus  Silli- 
tnani,  alleged  to  bo  that  of  an  extinct  sea-serpent,  and 
discovered  in  Florida  and  elsewhere  pre-historic  human 
remains  in  fresh  water  shell-heaps.  He  was  regarded  as 
among  Ihe  first  of  American  comparative  anatomists.  D. 
at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  Sept.  4,  1874.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant  scientific  monographs  are — The  Osteology  of  Troy- 
lodytet gorilla  (1847),  The  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System 
of  Rana  pipiens,  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  (vol. 
v.,  1853),  On  the  Skeleton  of  a  Hottentot  (1865),  An  Un- 
noticed Fracture  of  the  two  Lower  Lumbar  Vertebra,  On 
tie  Changes  of  Bones  subjected  to  Great  Heat,  On  the  Em- 
bryology of  Kaia  batis,  and  Notes  on  the  Cells  of  the  Jlee. 
Wyman  (MORRILL),  M.  D.,  brother  of  Jeffries,  b.  at 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  about  1815;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1833,  at  Cambridge  Medical  College  1837,  and  was  adjunct 
Hersey  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine 
there  1853-56.  Author  of  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Venti- 
lation (1846)  and  other  publications. 

Wyman  (II.  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  July  18,  1822,  in  New 
Hampshire;  became  lieutenant  in  1850,  commander  in 
1862,  captain  in  1866,  commodore  in  1872;  served  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country,  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  1861  com- 
manded the  Pawnee  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  in 
1862  was  many  times  engaged  with  the  batteries  "and  sharp- 
shooters on  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers  while 
commanding  the  Potomac  flotilla.  Highly  commended  in 
official  despatches.  Com.  Wyman  has  been  for  several 
years  in  charge  of  the  hydrographic  office,  Washington, 
where  he  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation  by  his  val- 
uable and  thorough  work.  FOXHALL  A.  PAIIKER. 

Wynd'ham  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  at  Orchard  Wynd- 
ham,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1687:  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
and  on  his  return  entered  Parliament  for  Somersetshire 
1710,  which  county  he  represented  thirty  years;  married 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  became  secretary  at 
war  June  18,  1711,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  Aug.,  1713, 
and  privy  councillor  Nov.,  1713;  was  dismissed  from  office 
on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Oct.,  1714;  was  suspected  of 
treasonable  intrigues  with  Bolingbroke,  and  charged  with 


supporting  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  1715,  but  never  brought  to  trial,  and  soon 
liberated;  became  the  leader  of  Ihe  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, defending  the  duke  of  Onnond  and  the  earls  of  Ox- 
ford and  Strafibrd  when  impeached  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  noted  for  his  eloquence.  D.  at  Wells  July 
17,  1740. — His  eldest  son,  CIIAHLKS,  became  first  earl  of 
Egrcmont,  inheriting  that  title  from  a  maternal  uncle,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  1761.  I),  in  1703. 

Wynkin  de  Worde.     See  WOHDE. 

Wynn  (CHAIILKS  WATKYN  WILLIAMS),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in 
Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  about  1770,  grandson  of  George 
Grenvillo;  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  that  county 
for  the  unprecedented  term  of  fifty-three  years  from  1797; 
was  president  of  Ihe  board  of  conlrol  1822-28,  secretary 
at  war  in  the  Grey  administration  1830-31,  and  subse- 
quently chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  1834-35.  He 
was  an  authority  upon  parliamentary  precedents,  and  was 
a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Southey.  I),  in  London 
Sept.  2,  1850.— His  sister  FRANCES  (1780-1857)  kept  a 
voluminous  journal,  from  which  was  ediled  by  A.  Hay- 
ward,  Esq.,  an  entertaining  volume,  Uiaries  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality  from  1797  tu  1844  (1864). 

Wynne  (EDWARD),  b.  in  England  in  1734;  became  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  was  author  of  several  professional 
treatises,  among  which  was  Eunovius,  or  Dialogues  concern- 
ing the  Line  null  Constitution  of  England  (4  vols.,  1767; 
5tii  cd.,  2  vols.,  1822),  which  has  been  recommended  as  an 
introduction  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  D.  at  Chelsea, 
near  London,  in  1784. 

Wynne  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
1814;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  both  in 
arts  and  in  medicine  (1835) ;  practised  for  some  years  in 
Baltimore,  and  afterward  in  New  York,  where  he  gave 
special  attention  to  the  subject  of  life  insurance,  and  \vas 
lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  to  the  New  York  Medical 
College.  Aulhor  of  numerous  professional  and  literary 
essays,  of  some  poems,  of  an  elaborate  llc/mrt  on  the  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  (1857),  and  of  The  Private 
Libraries  of  Neic  York,  a  magnificently  printed  mono- 
graph. 

Wyn'ter  (ANDREW),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
1819;  educated  at  a  private  school;  became  a  physician  ; 
has  especially  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases; edited  the  Jlritish  Medical  Journal  1845-60,  and 
has  contributed  to  the  quarterly  reviews  and  other  periodi- 
cals, from  the  pages  of  which  he  has  collected  several  vol- 
umes of  essays — Curiosities  of  Cirilization  (1860;  8th  ed. 
1868),  Our  Social  flees,  Pictures  of  Town  and  Country  and 
other  Papers  (2  series,  1861-66),  Subtle  Brains  and  Lignum 
Fingers,  being  some  of  the  Chisel-Marks  of  our  JndiiKtrial 
and  Scientific  Progress  (1863 ;  3d  ed.  1868),  and  Curiosities 
of  Toil  (2  vols.,  1870). 

Wyn'tonn  (ANDREW),  b.  in  Scotland  about  Ihe  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  became  a  canon  regular  of  the 

friory  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  chosen  prior  of  St.  Serfs 
nch  (or  Island),  Lochleven,  before  1395.     D.  after  1420. 
Author  of  De  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland,  in  rhyme, 
first  edited,  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  by  David  Macpher- 
son  (London,  2  vols.,  1795). 

Wyoce'na,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.  P.  of 
v.  270;  of  tp.  1281. 

Wyo'ming,  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  lying  between  the  41st  and  45th  parallels  of 
N.  lat.,  and  between  the  104th  and  111 th  meridians  of 
Ion.  W.  from  Greenwich,  is  bounded  N.  by  Montana,  E. 
by  Dakola  and  Nebraska,  S.  by  Colorado  and  Utah.  W. 
by  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W. 
is  355  miles,  its  width  from  N.  to  S.  276  miles.  Its  area 
is  97,883  sq.  m.,  or  62,645,120  acres. 

Topography. — The  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  to  the  N.  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  enters  Wyoming  at  the  N.  W.,  extend- 
ing in  a  south-easterly  direction  through  the  Territory  into 
Colorado.  The  Wind  River  Mountains  are  the  culminating 
crests  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Wyoming,  like  the  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains between  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  the  Sierra  Madrc 
in  Colorado,  which  form  the  main  continental  divides.  The 
Snow  Mountains  lie  E.  of  the  Wind  River  Range,  lieing  a 
prolongation  S.  from  Montana.  This  range  has  the  valley 
of  the  Yellowstone  on  the  W.  and  that  of  the  Big  Horn  on 
the  E.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  lie  still  farther  E.,  also 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  between  the  valley 
of  Big  Horn  and  Powder  rivers.  The  Rattlesnake  Moun- 
tains are  S.  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  near  the  geograph- 
ical centre  of  the  Territory.  The  Black  Hills,  which  con- 
stitute the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
which  have  of  late  become  so  famous  for  Indian  battles 
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and  the  explorations  for  gold  and  for  fossils  there,  occupy 

,,.,•!  "('the  ea-ieni  -i --lion  of  the  Territory,  evteniliiiL' Iroin 
Dakota  in  a  south- westerly  direetion.  Medicine  l.ow  MOHII 
tains  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Wyoming,  bi'twi-en  l.ar- 
nmie  Hiver  and  the  N.  fora  of  the  Platte.  Tin-  I'.i-.l  Ituttrs 
are  N.  of  Medicine  How  Mountains  and  the  l.araniie  Plain-*. 
Independence  Kock,  near  tin-  eastern  terminus  ol  the  (irnn- 
ite  Hid*.'!-,  i-  situated  between  the  Rattlesnake  and  Me*li- 
cinc  lens  Mountains,  at  the  i-ontl  iicni-t-  -  it  Sweetwater  Hiver 
with  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte.  The  Svveetvvaler  IJaliLTe  lie- 

W.  of  Independence  Rock,  on  the  S.  side  of  Snectwater 
Hiver:  Bishop,  Queen,  and  Horned  Mountains  K.  nt  i 
River,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory,  being 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  Kscalaute  in  Colorado.  The  highest 
peak  in  the  Territory  is  l-'iciuont's  Peak  in  the  Wind  Kiver 
Range,  near  Ion.  110°  W.  and  lat.  43°  30'  N.  The  so 
of  Lewis  or  Snake  River,  one  of  the  branches  of  Columbia 
River,  of  the  Madison  and  Bi^  Horn,  affluents  of  Missouri 
Hiver,  iind  of  Green  River,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado  of  the  West,  are  all  about  the  base  of  this 
peak,  so  that  the  waters  from  its  slopes  fall  into  the  Pacific, 
the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  dulf  of  California.  TheGreat 
Smith  I'ass  over  the  Wind  River  Range,  which  was  used  by 
the  cxpro.-s  lim-s  before  the  railroad  was  completed,  is  7489 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Pacific  R.  R.  crosses  at  Creston,  ft 
pass  farther  S.  The  whole  Territory  has  an  elevation  of 
from  3000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Laramie  Plains, 
an  excellent  grazing  region  of  great  extent,  are  from  5000 
to  fiOOO  feet  above  the  sea. 

/,',*<*•»,  Lukm.  etc. — The  N.  fork  of  the  Platte,  with  its 
tributaries,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  affluents  of  the  S.  fork 
of  the  Platte,  drain  nearly  one-third  of  the  Territory,  the 
central,  S.  E.,  and  S.  S.  E.  portions;  Green  River  and  its 
tributaries  traverse  the  S.  W.  section,  W.  of  the  Wind  River 
Range  :  the  affluents  of  Lewis  or  Snake  River  are  formed  in 
the  X.  W.;  while  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  the 
l!i_r  Horn,  the  Tongue,  Powder,  Little  Missouri,  and  Shy- 
cniie  drain  the  N.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Territory.  Most  of 
these  rivers  and  streams  flow  through  deeply-eroded  beds 
or  canons.  In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  (see  YEL- 
I.OWSTOSK  NATIONAL  PARK),  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
in  this  Territory,  there  are  several  lakes  of  considerable 
size:  there  are  also  smaller  lakes  on  the  head-waters  of 
Snake  and  Green  rivers. 

<;,-i,[,><l>l  and  Mineralogy. — The  crests,  and  indeed  the 
bulk,  of  the  mountain-masses  of  all  the  ranges  of  the  Ter- 
ritory are  Eozoic,  being  composed  mainly  of  red  feldspathio 
granite  and  syenite  and  gneiss,  while  the  lower  slopes  are 
Silurian,  forming  narrow  belts  around  the  higher  mountain- 
slopes.  To  these  succeed  the  more  distinctly  fossiliferous 
formations,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Cretaceous  rocks  succeeding  each  other  in  regular  order. 
Between  the  Big  Horn  and  Wind  River  ranges  the  plateau 
is  mainly  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  and  Jurassic,  with  a 
small  tract  of  Cretaceous  groups  in  the  centre.  The  ele- 
vated plains  are  mostly  Cretaceous,  but  overlaid  with  Ter- 
tiary sands,  gravel,  and  drift,  with  occasionally  extensive 
deposits  of  lignite  or  brown  coal.  The  coal-beds  along  and 
near  Union  Pacific  Railway,  near  Evanston  and  at  Rock- 
spring  and  Carbon  stations,  are  probably  lignite,  as  they 
occur  apparently  in  Tertiary  deposits ;  but  they  differ  in 
appearance  and  quality  from  the  European  lignite?,  and 
are  equal  to  most  of  the  better  bituminous  coals  for  all  pur- 
poses of  combustion.  They  contain  from  50  to  54  per  cent, 
of  fixed  carbon.  They  are  extensively  worked,  and  furnisl 
most  of  the  ooal  used  not  only  on  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  railways,  but  in  the  villages  and  towns  on  the  lino 
of  those  roads  between  Omaha  and  San  Francisco.  There 
are  geological  indications  of  the  possibility  of  available 
coal-mines  in  the  true  coal-measures  in  the  plateau  between 
the  Big  Horn  and  Wind  River  ranges.  Gold  is  found  and 
mined  in  the  Sweetwater  region  and  in  places  on  the  slopes 
of  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  and  the  indications  of  gold  in 
the  Black  Hills  are  such  as  to  warrant  an  expectation  of 
profitable  mining  there.  In  the  Seminoe  Mountains  am 
in  the  Ferris  Mineral  district,  as  well  as  at  Crow  <•>>«•*,  2U 
miles  W.  of  Cheyenne,  deposits  of  both  silver  and  gold  have 
been  found  and  worked.  In  other  localities,  especially 
around  Laramie  Peak,  gold  has  been  discovered.  Iron 
mines  have  been  opened  at  Rawlin's  Springs,  and  are  yie 
ing  large  quantities  of  excellent  ore.  Other  extensive  i 
deposits  are  known  to  exist,  but  have  not  yet  been 
°] 
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oped.     Copper,  lead,   and   gypsum  are  found   in  paying 
quantities,  but  await  development. 

Soil  ,md    VcarMinu.— Notwithstanding  the   mountain- 
ous character  of  much  of  the  Territory,  which  re 
better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  cultivation,  th 
largo  amount  of  arable  land,  which  with  irrigation  w 
amply  repay  the  toils  of  the  husbandman.     The  exploi 
tions  of  Prof.  Hayden  and  his  party  justify  the  estimate 
that  about  5,000,000  acres  are  arable  land,  and  that  i 


(.-.in  :;:,.  (Mm.  nun  »ro  available  for  grating  purpose*.  The 
nioiintainn  are  clothed  withathi'-k  ^r-.wtti  ..(  piiir,  rprae**, 
and  hemlock  trees  of  large  <«i/e:  the  Tout  hill*  hat*-  »mu« 
ii,  walnut,  dm.  a-ti,  IHIX  elder,  bark- 
berry,  and  red  *-r.|ar  of  «iiiuller  (.-ninth,  while  (hi 
toniH  are  abundan'  Midi  two  spucit* 

wood  ami  tbii-kel-  ot  M  ilium.     An  a  con-pi. 
tlii-    Territory  i-    ini-ludrd   in  the  lireat     \  -*rt, 

the  *»,'•  eofooarae 

very  ahiind."  Plains,  ann,. 

which  are  alkaline.   Hut  there  alkulim 

I   ol    till-Ill   .-an   be,   \  I.  Ill 

}.  8.  exploring  expedition   under   I'rol.  Ihitdi-n  de-,  . 
and  named  195  species  of  plant',  many  of  then,  peculiar  to 
he  Territory. 

/.:,!.  lnyy.  —  The  wild  animal*  of  the  Territory  u- 
)ally  the  grizily  benr.  Mark  bear,  wolf,  prairie  wolf,  budgtr, 
wolverine,  otter,  fudier.  porcupine,  mink,  -kunk.  lilt!. 
mine,  buffalo,  elk,  mule  or  binck-Uili  I  'i  •.  i.r 

mountain-sheep,  prong-bom  n-  .,f  hare  or 

rabbits,  4  of  squirrels,  2  of  prnirio  do|>»,  gopher,  muskrat, 
2  species  of  mouse,  etc.  ;  in  all,  ah".  UN 

mals  have  been  described  in  (hi-  Territory,  uml  i 
of  birds,  including  12  birds  of  prry  :  many  gaim  i.u.i-.  in 
eluding  a  dor.cn  or  more  of  the  duck  and  teal  family  ;  II 
species  of  grouse,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  of  .-•. 
there  are  more  than  80  upecies  of  mollurkr.     Krptiln  are 
not  numerous.    Many  of  the  stream*  swarm  with  mountain- 
trout,  and  other  fresh-water  fish  are  abundant 

t'limntt,  —  The  average  menn  temperature  of  the  year  in 
for  the  whole  Territory  about  44°  K.  In  the  ninunlaini  it 
is  in  some  years  an  low  as  38°,  while  on  the  plains  In  tin 
it  averages  45°  to  46°,  and  in  the  lirwn  Hiver  region  (S.  W.) 
it  is  about  42°.  The  summer  ii  for  the  moit  part  > 
though  sometimes  the  temperature  rises  for  a  day  or  two  to 
103°  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  The  nighu  are  cool. 
The  cold  of  winter  is  at  times  intense,  the  winds  and  snow 
sweeping  over  the  great  plains  with  almost  irresistible  fury. 
In  the  winter  of  1873-74,  an  exceptionally  mild  one,  the 
lowest  temperature  at  Cheyenne  was  —  21°.  8  lock  requires 
to  be  sheltered  for  two  or  three  months,  though  sleek- 
raisers  too  often  neglect  this,  to  their  great  loss.  The 
small  amount  of  rainfall  is  an  objection  to  the  irttlrmrnl 
of  the  Territory,  though  not  an  insuperable  one.  The  an- 
nual rainfall  varies  from  8  to  13  inches,  but  in  all  the  ara- 
ble portion  there  are  streams  flowing  at  such  an  elevation  as 
permits  ample  irrigation,  and  under  its  influence  would 
yield  abundant  crops. 

Agricultural  Production*.  —  These,  except  lire-stock,  are 
not  of  large  amount.  In  1870  there  were  but  338  acres  of 
land  reported  as  under  cultivation,  and  but  4341  acre*  taken 
up  in  farms.  The  value  of  the  farms  was  but  $18,187,  and 
the  value  of  all  farm-products  but  $42,760.  There  has  been 
a  very  great  advance  in  these  particulars  since  that  time. 
but  the  fanning  as  distinct  from  the  grating  interest  i»  i-till 
small.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  in  the  Territory  in  1>:» 
was  $441,795.  In  1874the  cattle  alone  shipped  from  Kast- 
ern  Wyoming  to  Chicago  brought  over  $500,000.  The 
number  of  horses  and  of  sheep  in  the  Territory  i«  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity. 

Manufacture!  are  in  their  infancy  in  the  Territory,  the 
total  production  of  1S70  being  but  ?7f.J,424.  employing  but 
502  hands.  The  exigencies  of  the  I'nion  and  Central  Pa- 
cific railways  have  increased  the  amount  of  manufacturing 
in  certain  directions,  but  the  population  is  not  yet  suffirirnt 
to  induce  a  very  general  interest  in  manufactures.  The 
mining  interests  are  also  rapidly  developing  then 
the  coal  product  is  large,  and  the  production  of  gol.l  and 
silver  in  1875  is  said  to  have  reached  #5,000.000,  and  is  fast 
increasing.  The  iron  of  the  Territory  is  likely  soon  to 
in  demand  for  railway  purposes. 

Kailrond,.—  The  only  railways  in  the  Territory  an  yet 
are  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  which  together  t 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  having  a  length  of  4 
miles  within  it:  and  the  Denver  Pacific,  extending  from 
(  heyenne  to  Denver.  10B  milri.  in  length,  but  only  5 
miles  of  it  within  the  Territory.     A  railway  is  , 
from  Bryan  or  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  I  nion  Pacific  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  but  is  not  yet  in  pro, 

/Ymmwt.—  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  ••JP*™0™ 
estatcin  1  S70  wa»W..-.l".r  IS  :  the  true  valuation.*.  .  '1".,  r 
Tho  total  taxes.  Territorial  nnd  county.  ««$34.4,  '  •  ' 
was  no  Territorial  debt.     The  c,,mmcrcf  of  the  Tern 
Zses  over  Union  Pacific  Railway,  but  it.  amou.t  cannot 

re  2  national  bank,  in  the  Territory. 


fi-There  are  2  natona     an,   n      e  . 

.vVng  an  aggregate  capital  of  *12:,.»00,  and  3  or  4  pn- 


having 

vate  banking-houses 
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of  U.  S.,  3513  foreign  born.  The  density  of  the  popula- 
tion was  0.09  to  the  sq.  in.  There  were  2248  families,  of 
4.06  ti)  n  family:  2."7U  dwellings,  with  3.83  persons  to  n 
dwelling;  858  persons  were  of  school  ago  (5-18),  61151!  of 
militarv  au'c  I  IS-15),  7156  of  voting  age  (21  years  old  and 
upward  :  women  are  allowed  to  vote  in  Wyoming) ;  the 
number  of  male  citizens  5297.  The  surveyor-general  es- 
timate.! the  population  at  the  close  of  1874  at  25.1)0(1. 

Ki/iirtiti'iu. — At  the  close  of  1874  there  were  14  school 
di-tri>-ts  in  the  Territory,  and  10  school-house",  valued  at 
$:i1.r>(M!  with  their  furniture.  The  whole  number  of  teach- 
ers cmploveil  was  20 — 5  males  and  15  females.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  the  teachers  were  8*5  per  month.  The  whole 
amount  of  wairi-s  paid  to  teachers,  $14,200.  Number  of 
scholars  enrolled,  1000.  There  are  some  private  schools 
at  Cheyenne.  I.animie,  and  Kvanston,  mostly  under  the 
care  of  missionaries  of  the  different  denominations,  but 
no  institutions  of  higher  education.  There  are  no  char- 
itahle  educational  institutions  and  no  insane  hospital  in 
the  Territory.  There  is  a  Territorial  prison  at  Cheyenne, 
and  a  rude  jail  in  each  county. 

Ncmnpapert. — There  were  6  newspapers  in  the  Territory 
in  1870,  with  1950  circulation,  and  an  annual  issue  of 
LM:;,:'>00;  2  were  dailies  and  4  weeklies.  There  were  in 
1875,  3  dailies  and  7  weeklies. 

Chnrche*. — In  1870  there  were  12  churches  of  all  denom- 
inations, with  12  church  edifices,  3500  sittings,  and  $46,000 
of  church  property.  Of  these,  1  was  liaptist,  with  300  sit- 
tings and  $4000  church  property  ;  1  Congregational,  with 
the  same  number  of  sittings  and  amount  of  church  prop- 
erty ;  3  Kpi-rupal,  with  750  sittings  and  $10,000  church 
property;  2  Methodist,  with  600  sittings  and  $8000  church 
property;  3  Presbyterian,  with  750  sittings  and  $12,000 
church  property :  and  2  Roman  Catholic,  with  800  sittings 
and  $8000  church  property.  In  1875  there  were  2  Baptist 
churches,  1  ordained  minister,  50  members,  about  300  ad- 
herent population,  and  $7000  church  property:  2  Congre- 
gational churches,  42  members,  about  260  adherent  popu- 
lation, and  $6500  church  property ;  4  Episcopal  churches, 
with  3  church  edifices,  2  ministers,  116  communicants,  696 
adherent  population,  and  $12,000  church  property;  the 
Methodists  had  3  churches,  3  ministers,  115  members,  with 
690  adherent  population,  and  church  property  valued  at 
$9000;  the  Presbyterians  had  3  churches,  3  ministers,  104 
members,  624  adherent  population,  and  $12,000  church 
property;  the  Roman  Catholics,  3  churches  and  10  sta- 
tions, 2  priests,  about  1000  adherent  population,  and 
$10,000  church  property.  In  all,  17  church  edifices,  11 
clergymen,  427  members,  3570  adherent  population,  $56,500 
of  church  property. 

The  governor  and  secretary  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  S.,  usually  for  four  years.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  a  council  of  13  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  27  members,  each  elected  for  two 
years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court 
of  3  justices — 1  chief  and  2  associate,  appointed  by  the 
President  for  four  years ;  3  district  courts,  presided  over 
by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court;  probate  courts  and 
justices  of  the  peace. 

Coimtiet. — There  are  five  counties,  as  follows: 


CoDirriu. 

Pop. 
in 
1870. 

Males 
1870. 

Fc- 
mules 
in 
1870. 

White 
In 
1870. 

Colored, 
including 
Chinese 
and  In- 
dians, 
1870. 

^O9! 

Carbon  

1368 

1193 

09*57 

Sweetwater  

1916 

[Jintah  

856 

Totals  

9118 

7219 

1890 

8726 

392 

The  valuation  was  not  given  by  counties  for  this  Territory 
in  1870,  and  no  later  valuation  is  accessible. 

Principal  Towns.— Cheyenne,  the  capital,  in  1870  had 
1450  inhabitants ;  it  is  now  said  to  have  2500.  Laramie 
City  and  Evanston,  both  on  Union  Pacifio  Railway,  have 
from  1500  to  2000  inhabitants  each;  South  Pass  City,  At- 
lantic City,  and  Miners'  Delight,  all  in  the  Sweetwater 
mining  region,  are  growing  towns,  and  Rawlin's  Springs 
and  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  are  towns  of  some  importance. 

ffittory. — The  oldest  white  settlement  is  probably  that 
at  Fort  Laramie,  where  a  fur-trading  post  was  established 
in  1834,  rebuilt  by  the  American  Fur  Company  in  1836, 
and  sold  to  the  U.  S.  in  1849,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
garrisoned  by  white  troops.  Old  Fort  Bridger,  2  miles 
above  the  present  site  of  the  fort,  was  built  and  occupied 
by  traders  in  1841 ;  removed  to  its  present  site  in  conse- 
quence of  an  Indian  raid  upon  it.  It  was  owned  by  Messrs 
Bridger  &  Vasquez  till  1854,  then  sold  to  the  Mormons  and 
burnt  by  them  in  1857,  but  rebuilt  by  the  U.  S.  in  1858. 


Forts  D.  A.  Russell,  Sanders,  Fred.  Steele,  and  Fetterman, 
and  Camps  Stambaugh  and  Brown,  are  of  later  date.  They 
have  been  established  for  the  protection  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  and  the  mining  settlements.  The  Territory 
was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1868. 
Its  growth  has  not  been  rapid,  as  the  Indians  have  been 
somewhat  troublesome  and  the  land  was  not  as  easily  cul- 
tivated as  in  some  other  of  the  Territories.  There  had 
been  no  serious  fighting  with  the  Indians  until  1876,  when 
the  Sioux  in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  of  the 
Territory  attacked  Uen.  Custer's  command  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it.  Changes  now  in  progress  in  regard  to  the  future 
location  of  the  Indian  tribes  will  probably  lead  to  the  more 
rapid  development  of  this  Territory  in  trie  near  future. 

dorernon  of  the  Territory. — John  A.  Campbell,  1869-75  • 
John  M.  Thayer,  1875-77.  The  Territory  has  no  vote  for 
President.  A.  G.  BRACKETT.  REVISKDBY  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Wyoming,  county  of  W.  New  York,  drained  by  Gen- 
csce,  Buffalo,  and  Tonewanda  rivers,  and  traversed  by 
Erie  R.  II. ;  surface  hilly  and  broken,  but  tolerably  fertile, 
and  well  adapted  for  grazing.  There  are  flour-mills,  saw- 
mills, tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, brick,  carriages,  paper,  and  woollen  goods.  Ilor-cs, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Staples,  oats,  wheat,  In- 
dian corn,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products.  Cap. 
Warsaw.  Area,  590  sq.  in.  P.  29,164. 

Wyoming,  county  of  N.  E.  Pennsylvania,  intersected 
by  the  N.  branch  of  Susquehanna  River,  drained  by  sev- 
eral large  creeks,  and  traversed  by  the  North  Branch  Canal 
and  Delaware  Lackawannaand  Western  and  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  Rs. ;  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  some  portions  moun- 
tainous, abounding  in  timber,  coal,  and  iron.  There  are 
saw-mills,  flour-mills,  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  iron 
castings  and  carriages.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  the  chief 
live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  wheat, 
potatoes,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Tunkhan- 
noek.  Area,  345  sq.  in.  P.  14,585. 

Wyoming,  county  of  S.  West  Virginia,  bordering  on 
Virginia,  and  drained  by  affluents  of  (Juyandotto  and  Sandy 
rivers.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  much  of  it  being 
heavily  timbered.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  the  chief 
live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wool,  and  hay. 
Cap.  Oceana.  Area,  about  500  sq.  in.  P.  3171. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.,  North  Murderkill  hundred,  Kent  co., 
Del.  P.  280. 

Wyoming,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  III.     P.  1280. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.,  Stark  co.,  111.,  at  the  junction  of 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  Pcoria  and  Rock 
Island  R.  Rs.,  has  4  churches,  2  large  school  buildings, 
containing  4  departments  each,  2  exchange  banks,  2  largo 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  3  flouring-mills.  P.  010. 

E.  II.  PHELPS,  En.  '•  POST." 

Wyoming,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.,  on  Davenport 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  51  miles  N.  of  Davenport,  contains  3 
churches,  a  library,  a  graded  school,  1  bank,  1  newspaper, 
and  a  steam  flouring-mill.  Principal  business,  stock-rais- 
ing. P.  1733.  P..  D.  SWIGART,  En.  "JOURNAL." 

Wyoming,  p.-v.,  Bath  co.,  Ky.     P.  120. 

Wyoming,  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.     P.  1786. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chisago  co.,  Minn.     P.  522. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otoe  co.,  Neb.     P.  911. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.,  Middlebury  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y. 
i  .  338. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa. 

Wyoming,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     P.  735. 

Wyoming  Valley,  in  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  was  called 
Wyoming  ("great  plains")  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  who, 
with  the  Shawnees  and  the  Wyoinings  (Iroquois),  inhabited 
this  beautiful  region,  rich  in  agricultural  resources,  and  in 
later  days  remarkably  productive  of  anthracite  coal  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  branch  of  Sus- 
quehanna River.  It  was  settled  "in  1762  by  people  from 
Connecticut,  which  colony  claimed  this  region  by  virtue 
of  its  ancient  charter,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  year  the 
settlers  were  either  driven  away  or  slain  by  the  Delawares, 
but  the  colonists  soon  returned,  bought  the  claims  of  the 
Six  Nations  to  the  valley,  and  for  several  years  were  em- 
broiled in  a  contest  with  other  citizens,  who  recognized  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1771,  the  British  gov- 
ernment having  confirmed  the  Connecticut  claim,  peace 
was  restored,  but  in  1775  a  force  of  Pennsylvanians  at- 
tacked the  settlements  without  success. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war  a  large  number  of  Tories 
from  New  York  settled  in  the  valley,  which,  from  its  seclu- 
sion, could  not  well  be  protected  from  hostile  arms.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  on  duty 
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.inn   British  troops  ,,t,.l   7ml   Benec.    In.ih,,,.   'with  KHM 
Tories,  invaded  the  valley.     <>n  .j,,|v  :;  n,,.  i);l,ii,.  ,,r  W»o 
minx  wa<  fought   between  this  force  and  ;1  i,,,,h  ,,, 
31)0  settler*,  chiefly  boyi  and  .,1,1  mi-ri.  uh,,  wore  u 
defeated  mi, I  driven  Into  »  fort,  the   Tories  and   I 
Bordering  all  the  prisoners.    On  the  next  day  tin-  i,,rt 
capitulated,  but  the  terms  <,f  the  capitulation  were  not  ob 

ted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitant.  „, ,„„ 

compelled  to  Bee  Ir.un  tin.  nillcy  by  tbe  Indian-.      1,,  KV 
Congreu  decided  th«  <li--|mi(.  as  t,,  jmi<  iirti,,n  hi  f;.v,,r,,"t 
Pennsylvania;  but  when  authorities  attempted  i,,  ,  . 
Connecticut  people  from  tiie  property  they  had  iicnuircil  ii 

the  valley,  they  i^uin  took  up  arms,  and  ll nte-l  I  ,.,,., 

until    1788,   when  th<t    IVnn-vhanm  legislature  e,.nlin 

the  titles  of  the  resident*  j  but  for  some  twenty  dv« 
there  was    much    litigation    in  regard   to   the   conflicting 
elalmi  of  those  holding  lands  under  the  Conn, •,-ti,-ut  an! 
tho  Pennsylvania  grants.      This  ]„„,,  M.rics  ,,|- ,.„„,,,.,,  „ 
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ne.'lirut  colony  oooupie  I  a  large  tract  in  Luzcrne  and  sev- 
eral other  counties.  The  picture  of  the  massacre  of  \Vv,, 
ming  given  by  Campbell  in  his  Gertrude  of  H',/,,,,,1,,,',  is 
greatly  exaggerated  in  respect  to  tho  cruelties  practised 
by  the  Indians.  Above  Kingston,  opposite  Wilkcsbarre, 
stands  a  granite  obelisk  which  commemorates  tho  slain  in 
the  contest  of  July  3,  1778.  (See  Charles  Miner's  ll!,t.  ,,f 
Wyoming,  ISli;  George  Peck,  D.  D.,  \Yiiuminij,  itt  Hutorv 
and  Incidents,  etc.,  1858.) 

Wy'on  (WILLIAM),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Birmingham,  England, 
in  1795,  son  of  a  die-sinker  of  German  descent;  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  father;  became  extremely  skilful  in  his 
art;  was  appointed  in  1816  second  engraver  in  the  royal 
mint,  the  chief  engraver  being  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wyon 
(b.  1 792),  on  whose  death  in  1817  he  succeeded  to  that  post, 
which  ho  retained  until  his  death,  at  Brighton  in  1851. 
Besides  tho  current  British  coins,  Mr.  Wyon  executed  most 
of  the  war-medals  awarded  during  his  time,  as  those  of  the 
Peninsula,  Trafalgar,  Jellalabad,  and  Cabool,  also  the  civic 
medals  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Koyal  Society,  the  Geo- 
graphical, Geological,  Asiatic,  and  other  learned  societies. 
His  heads  have  great  force  and  delicacy,  and  are  always 
fine  likenesses.  A  Memoir  of  hit  Life  and  Works  (1837) 
was  published  during  his  lifetime  by  Nicholas  Carlisle. 

Wyrar'disbury,  or  Wraysbury,  village  of  England, 
county  of  Bucks,  on  the  Thames,  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Eton. 
In  tho  park  of  Aukerwyke  House,  close  by,  stands,  still 
living  and  powerful,  an  oak  tree,  of  which  it  is  known 
from  authentic  documents  that  it  was  an  old  and  mighty 
tree  when  in  1215  King  John  signed  the  Magna  Chartii 
on  RunnymeJe  meadow. 

Wyse  (THOMAS),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  the  manor  of  St.  John, 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1791;  educated  at  Stonyhurst 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  ;  married  in  1821  a  daughter  of  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
prince  of  Canino;  was  separated' from  her  1828;  was  a 
member  of  Parliament  1830-49,  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
1839-41,  joint  secretary  to  the  board  of  control  1846-49, 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Athens  from  1849  until  his 
death,  Apr.  15,  1862.  Author  of  An  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Lute  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  (2  vols.,  1829), 
Education  Heform,  or  the  Necessity  of  a  National  System 
of  Education  (1837),  and  An  Excursion  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (2  vols.,  1885),  and  published  some  poetical  transla- 
tions from  the  German. 

Wy'sox,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.     P.  1331. 

Wysox,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1290. 

Wyss  (JOHANN  RITDOLP),  b.  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  Mar. 
13,  1781;  studied  philosophy  at  various  German  universi- 
ties; was  appointed  professor  in  the  academy  of  his  native 
city.  D.  there  Mar.  30,  1830.  He  published  Vorlesunyen 
iiber  tins  hoc.hite  Gut  (2  vols.,  1811),  Idyl/en,  Volkssai/en, 
Ltgenden  und  EniMungm  nits  der  Schuteiz  (3  vols.,  1815- 
22),  and  Keise  in  licrner  Oberland  (1808);  but  his  most 
celebrated  work  is  Der  Schmeizerische  Robinson  (1813),  an 
educational  treatise,  which  was  translated  into  many  lan- 
guages. 

Wythe,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  intersected  by  the 
Great  Kanawha  (here  called  New  River),  and  traversed  by 
Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  The  surface  is  mostly 
an  elevated  plateau,  containing  large  quantities  of  iron  ore, 
lead,  bituminous  coal,  and  gypsum.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
win. at,  oats,  hay,  and  wool.  Cap.  Wytheville.  Area,  about 
COO  s,|.  m.  P.  11,611. 

Wythe,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  111.     P.  1219. 


1764  a  n-niMi-irance  addressed 
±,"1','  <=««  ejected,,,, 

A«f.,  I , , ..:  -,>;ned  the  Declaration  ,,f  Independent*; 

wa,  appoint,,, 
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W  ythr  ville,p.-v.,cap.of  Wythe  co.,Va.,  on  Atlantic 
Mississ.ppi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  ha,  good  school,,  .  court,  h" 
excellent  water-supply,  wide  street*  regularly  l», 
newspaper.,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  • 
1.  16il.  JOHN  II.  CALDWEI.I..  Ki..  ••  KNTERPBUB  " 

.  ^lt'te°1?a<il1, -«  A*,,II!L)' b" "  Berne'  "'""''"-I.  Aug. 
7,  1,46;  studied  1/60-64  at  the  University  of  Marburi 
where  his  father  had  been  appointed  professor  of  theology  : 
went  thence  in  1768  to  Giittingcn  to  enjoy  the  in- 
of  Jlcync.  Before  this  he  had  begun  to  read  through  the 
Greek  authors  in  chronological  order,  bestowing  erpecial 
attention  on  the  later  philosophers  and  rhetoricUns.  In 
1769  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Ruhnken  by  his  A>i'.r«/,i 
Critica  super  A'annullis  loci*  Jxlinni  Itmmtorit  -fl  l>,,r 
Idthnkenium  ;  in  1 770  visited  Leyden  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  Ruhnken  and  Valckenaer.  Through  the  influence  of 
these  scholars  he  obtained  tbe  chair  of  philosophy  and  lit- 
erature at  the  college  of  the  Remonstrants  in  Amsterdam ; 
in  1775  mode  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate 
witb_Larcher,  Sainte-Croix,  and  VilloUon  ;  was  appointed 
in  177'.!  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Alhenvum  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  in  1799  was  invited  to  succeed  Ruhnken  in 
Leyden  as  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  librarian  of 
the  university.  Wyttcnbaoh  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  love  and  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  which  he  used  in  illustrating  the  later  philoso- 
phers. His  principal  writings  are — /Vir.v;,M  nootorAim 
Logic*  (Amst.,  1781),  I'lntarehi  de  Srrn  \,IHnni,  \'in<lict,t 
(Leyden,  1772),  Selectn  prinripum  Hrrciir  Hittorimrum 
(Amst.,  1793),  Ptatonis  I'hirdon  (Leyden,  1HIO),  various 
writings  collected  in  Opuscnla  (2  vole".  Lcyilcn.  1S2I  ,.  In 
1777,  Wyttcnbach,  with  Ruhnken,  cstnblished  the  Ilihli. 
otheca  Critica.  a  critical  journal  in  Latin,  of  which  3  vol.. 
appeared  1777-1808.  His  most  important  work  was  hi. 
edition  of  Plutarch's  Moralia,  on  which  the  labor  of  nearly 
thirty  years  was  bestowed,  undertaken  at  the  requeft  of  the 
delegates  of  the  Oxford  t'nivcrsity  prpj"?,  hut  never  com- 
pleted. It  appeared  at  intervals  from  17!'.',  to  1821  in  8 
vols.  4to  and  15  vols.  8vo.  D.  Jan.  17,  1820.  From  hi. 
papers  was  issued  an  Indrf  (Irrcitntii  (2  veils.  8ro,  Oxf., 
1830). — MADAME  WYTTENBACII  (JonAXXA  GALMEX),  hi. 
niece,  whom  he  married  in  1817,  when  past  seventy,  was  a 
learned  woman,  distinguished  in  philosophy  and  literature. 
In  1827  she  received  the  title  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Marburg.  Though  German  by  hirth,  she 
wrote  in  French.  Her  principal  writings  itTf—Tkfu'jtne 
(Paris,  1815),  Alexis  (ib.,  1X23),  .VVm/,,,.,,,v,,r..  ,„•  Ptofm 
de  Tnbte(ib.,  1823).  (Sec Mahne,  Vila  Wyttmlmrhii,  1823; 
Dezobry,  Diet.  Jiiny.;  /Hoi/.  Unit.;  B.  B.  Edwards  on 
School  of  Philology  in  Holland"  in  Clauiml  Klxtlin.) 

il.  DtllULER. 

Wyttenbach  (THOMAS),  b.  in  1472  at  Bicnne,  canton 
of  Berne,  Switzerland:  studied  theology  at  Tubingen  and 
Bate,  and  was  appointed  preacher  in  his  native  city  in 
1507.  In  1519  he  began  (o  preach  against  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences, the  mas?,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  prifftn,  and 
h  1524  he,  together  with  seven  other  priests  from  the  vi- 
cinity, married.  Although  he  had  gained  many  adherent, 
among  the  citizens,  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  the  council 
of  Berne,  and  the  bishop  of  Bale  were  nevertheless  rowcr- 
'nl  enough  to  drive  him  from  his  office  and  expose  him  to 
)overty  and  many  persecutions.  He  continued,  however,  to 
>rcach  according  to  his  convictions,  and  two  year*  after  his 
leath,  which  took  place  in  1520,  Bienne  became  reformed. 
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X— XENIA. 
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X,  a  letter  which  represents  in  English  the  sound  of  l-s. 
In  Spanish  il  has  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  j,  a  rough  as- 
pirate. In  French  it  has  the  sound  of  our  j-,  «,  or  z.  In 
Portuguese  it  commonly  sounds  like  our  «A.  X  stands  for 
the  numeral  ten  :  J-  in  mathematics  is  the  most  frequent 
symbol  for  the  unknown  quantity.  X  takes  its  form,  but 
nnt  its  power,  from  the  (frock  aspirate  \  (<•/»'). 

Xabaten'ses  [from  the  French  salot],  one  of  the  names 
given  to  the  Waldenses,  from  the  wooden  shoes  they  wore, 
which  were  distinguished  in  some  way  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  them.  R-  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Xalapti.    See  JALAPA. 

Xalisco.     See  JALISCO. 

VMM  I  hi  in-  [Or.  (wOw,  "yellow"],  a  name  given  to  tho 
yellow  principle  contained  in  flowers,  to  a  yellow  coloring- 
matter  found  in  madder,  and  to  a  gas  formed  by  tho  decom- 
position of  xanthates.  J.  P.  BATTKRSIIALL. 

Xanthine,orXanthic  Oxide  [Or.  fai-Sos,  "  yellow  j" 
Gcr.  Xauthiu  or  harnlye  Siiure],  the  principal  constituent 
of  a  rare  form  of  URINARY  CALCULI  (which  see),  was  dis- 
covered by  Marcet.  It  also  occurs  in  human  urine,  in  the 
spleen  and  liver,  in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  horse  and  ox, 
and  in  tho  variety  of  guano  found  in  the  island  of  Jarvis. 
It  is  artificially  produced  by  the  reduction  of  URIC  ACID 
(which  see)  with  sodium  amalgam,  and  by  treating  gumrinc 
(CslIiNjO)  with  nitrous  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  from 
xanthic  calculi  or  Jarvis  guano,  but  it  is  most  often  pre- 
pared from  the  muscular  organs  of  the  horse  or  ox.  Xan- 
thino  has  the  composition  CsHiNjC^.  It  separates  from  its 
solutions  either  in  white  flocks  or  in  minute  scales,  which 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether.  When  distilled,  it  yields  ammonic  carbonate 
and  cyanide,  and  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  tho 
air,  it  burns,  emitting  an  odor  resembling  that  of  burn- 
ing hair.  If  reduced  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam,  it 
yields  sarcine  (C'sH^V)).  Xanthine  unites  with  acids  and 
bases,  forming  soluble  crystalline  compounds ;  the  com- 
pound with  nitric  acid  possesses  a  bright  yellow  color, 
whence  the  name  of  the  base.  Upon  heating  the  silver 
compound  of  xanthine  with  methylic  iodide,  ilimcthi/lxan- 
thine.  is  formed;  this  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with 
TIIEOBROMINK  (which  see).  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Xanthippe.     See  SOCRATES. 

Xan'thophyl  [Gr.farflos,  "yellow,"  and  ^liAAoo,  "leaf"], 
a  modified  form  or  product  of  transformation  of  chloropJiyl, 
the  green  coloring-matter  of  leaves.  Little  is  known  about 
it  chemically  as  yet,  more  than  the  fact  that  by  some  chemi- 
cal change  in  the  leaf,  generally  before  separation  from  tho 
tree,  the  green  matter  is  changed  into  other  compounds, 
sometimes  yellow  and  sometimes  red,  this  being  the  first 
stage  of  decay,  the  final  product  being  brown. 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

Xanthoprote'ic  Acid  [Gr.  (mBit,  "yellow,"  and 
vpoTtiov,  "  chief  rank  "].  When  the  fingers  are  wetted  with 
nitric  acid,  they  become  stained  of  a  deep  and  indelible 


was  upon  the  albuminoid  matter  of  the  skin,  and  he  isolated 
the  yellow  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  above  name.  He 
attributed  to  it  the  composition  CsiHzs^Ou.  White  of  egg 
and  other  albuminoid  matters  give  the  same  compound. 
The  stain  produced  upon  wood  by  nitric  acid  is  due  to  a 
similar  compound  formed  with  albuminoid  matter  in  the 
wood.  The  indelibility  of  the  stain  on  the  fingers  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  substance  is  soluble  only  in  acids  and 
alkalies  so  concentrated  as  to  destroy  all  organized  sub- 
stances, and  which  hence  cannot  be  applied  to  the  skin  with 
safety.  Boiling  potash  solution  dissolves  xanthoproteic 
acid  with  a  deep  red  color;  hence  the  darkening  of  the 
stain  by  alkalies.  From  this  solution  xanthoproteates  of 
other  bases  may  be  precipitated.  The  writer,  having  ex- 
perimented extensively  with  these  bodies,  believes  that 
xanthoproteic  acid  and  its  compounds  may  be  made  very 
useful  substances  in  the  arts.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Xanlhorham'nine  [Gr.  {a.-9w,  "yellow," and  t •liumnim, 
a  plant],  a  yellow  coloring-matter,  contained  in  the  ripe 
Persian  or  Turkey  berries  and  in  Avignon  grains.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  cliri/nurlininuiuu 
[CoHaOii),  which  is  present  in  the  unripe  berries.  Its 
extraction  is  effected  by  boiling  the  ground  berries  with 


alcohol,  allowing  the  decoction  to  stand  until  the  various 
impurities  present  settle,  then  allowing  the  xanthorhamninc 
to  crystallize,  and  afterward  purifying  it  by  recrystallization 
from  alcohol.  It  is  also  obtained  upon  boiling  ehryso- 
rhamninc  with  water.  It  forms  yellow  crystals,  which  arc 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  do  not  dissolve 
in  ether.  It  probably  has  the  composition  (^alljgOn.  al- 
though, according  to  some  authorities,  it  is  identical  with 
qitercitrine,  CssIIaoOn.  Xanthorhamnine  is  a  glycoside, 
yielding,  when  treated  with  dilute  acids,  glucose  (CgHigO^ 
and  rhamnetine  (C'nHioOs).  It  forms  precipitate*  with 
several  metallic  salts,  and  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  fabrics 
mordanted  with  alumina,  and  a  black  color  to  those  mor- 
danted with  iron  salts.  J.  P.  BATTERSIIALL. 

Xanthoxylum.     Sec  PRICKLY  ASH. 

\;intlius,  city  of  Lycia.     See  LYCFA. 

Xavirr,  de  (FRANCISCO).   See  FRANCIS  XAVIKR  (SAINT). 

Xavierian  Brothers,  a  Roman  Catholic  community 
of  instructors,  founded  in  18.'!9  at  Bruges  by  T.  J.  Kykcn 
(1797-1871).  They  have  several  houses  in  the  U.  S. 

Xe'bec,  or  Chebequej  a  three-masted  Barbary  ves- 
sel, formerly  much  used  by  pirates,  and  now  used  to  a 
small  extent  in  Mediterranean  commerce.  The  xebec  is 
sharp  fore  and  aft,  carries  both  square  and  lateen  sails, 
according  to  the  wind,  has  low  sides,  and  a  deck  with  so 
great  a  camber  that  tho  crew  walk  on  gratings  over  the 
deck.  Xebecs  ship  much  water,  but  are  rapid  sailers.  Tho 
name  probably  comes  from  the  Turkish. 

Xe'nia  [Gr.  fina],  those  gifts,  honors,  provisions,  and 
securities  which  in  ancient  Greece,  where  hospitality  was 
a  religious  duty,  and  often  formed  the  foundation  of  im- 
portant political  relations,  the  host  offered  tho  guest.  The 
13th  book  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  which  treats  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  thia  peculiar  social  feature,  is  inscribed 
AVum,  and  hence  Goethe  and  Schiller  took  the  title  under 
which,  in  1797,  they  published  in  the  Mnxcnfiliiiniinch  altout 
400  epigrams,  which  made  an  enormous  sensation  in  Ger- 
many on  account  of  their  sharp  criticism  of  authors,  books, 
and  literary  affairs  in  general.  (See  the  works  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Boas  (1851)  and  Saupe  (1852).) 

Xe'nia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clay  co.,  111.,  on  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  R.,  87  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  contains  3 
handsome  churches,  an  academy,  2  flouring-mills,  2  car- 
riage and  wagon  manufactories,  woollen-mills,  ]  plough- 
factory,  1  newspaper,  and  2  hotels.  P.  of  v.  916;  of  tp. 
2479.  W.  W.  MoLix. 

Xenia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Greene  co.,  0.,  located 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly-cultivated  agricultural  region,  3 
miles  from  Little  Miam^River,  on  Shawnee  Creek,  65  miles 
N.  E.  of  Cincinnati  and  62  miles  S.  W.  of  Columbus.  Tho 
town  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1803  by  John  Vance,  on  tho 
lands  of  John  Paul,  who  donated  the  square  now  bounded 
by  Main,  Market,  and  Greene  streets  for  the  public  build- 
ings. The  first  cabin  was  erected  in  Apr.,  1804,  by  John 
Marshall.  Xenia  is  noted  for  the  breadth  and  cleanliness 
of  its  streets,  its  broad  and  finely-shaded  sidewalks,  its 
numerous  church  edifices,  and  its  excellent  educational 
facilities.  It  was  the  original  terminus  of  Little  Miami 
R.  R.,  the  first  of  any  considerable  length  constructed  in 
the  State,  connecting  the  place  with  Cincinnati  at  an  early 
period.  This  road  was  subsequently  continued  to  Spring- 
field, and  the  Columbus  and  Denver  and  Dayton  and  Xcuia 
constructed.  Besides  these,  the  Dayton  and  South-eastern, 
a  narrow-gauge  railroad,  passes  through  the  place,  con- 
necting it  with  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Jackson  co.  The 
Miami  Valley  is  another  narrow-gauge  railroad,  now  under 
contract,  forming  still  another  connection  with  Cincinnati 
vi&  Lebanon.  Xenia  contains  13  churches,  5  public-school 
buildings,  1  female  college,  1  theological  seminary,  3  news- 
paper-offices, 2  banks.  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  numerous 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments.  The  court- 
house is  a  handsome  and  commodious  structure,  with  fire- 
proof vaults  and  other  modern  improvements,  located  upon 
the  public  square  above  referred  to,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  stone  and  iron  fence,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  public  park.  Opposite  the  park  is  the  city 
building,  containing  a  large  and  elegant  hall,  the  city 
council  chamber,  and  offices  for  the  mayor  and  other  city 
officers.  The  city  has  an  efficient  fire  department,  with  2 
steam  fire-engines.  Located  near  Xenia  are  the  Ohio  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  the  Greene  county  in- 
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Urinary,  and  Wilbcrforco  University.    P.  of  v.  6377 ;  of  tp.  I  sometime*  containing  •immia  (the 
lil'.,t.     STI.VK  ,t  MARSHALL,  1'mirs.  ••  XKMA  Tum m.K.iir."      and  sometime*  rmmm  „;,.!,.     In  , 


Xenoc'rntcs,  >>.  at  Chalecdon  in  3U8  B.  c. ;  became  a 
pupil  of  IMnto,  uii'l  gained  his  I'uviir  by  his  earnostnc 
energy,  though  the;  master  was  well  aware  of  In 
of  comprehension  and  lack  of  elegance  in  manner*.     lie 

ueeompaiiicil  IMiiM  to  Syracii.-e,  and  went  after  his  death, 
together  with  Ari.-tolle,  tn  Asia  .Minor.  Afternanl  he  re- 
tinned  to  A  tllfll-,  :ni'l  -nrri'i-ded  Spell -ippuS  as  chief  of  llir 

V'idemy,  which  position  ho  occupied  till  his  death.  .".II 
ii.  c.  lie  was  highly  re-pected  by  the  Athenians  for  the 
integrity  of  his  character,  and  was  repeatedly  s.-nt  as  an 
ambassador  to  foreign  princes-  -Philip  of  Maccdon,  Anti- 
paler,  etc.  Aristotle  respected  him  for  his  insight  and 
knowledge,  but  of  his  works  none  has  come  down  to  us. 
— To  bo  distingui-hed  from  him  is  XKXOCKATKS  the  pin  si 
cian,  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  who  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Nero.  A  little  essay  by  him.IUpi  1% 
iirb  TWI'  'KvvSfHav  Tpo<f»TJs  { l>f  Alfmmto  ex  Aquattlibm),  is 
Btill  extant,  and  is  very  interesting  on  account  of  the  pie- 
tmv  it  gives  of  the  state  of  natural  history  at  that  time. 
It  has  been  edited  by  Kran/.  ( 1774)  and  by  Corey  (1794). 

Xcnoph'ancs,  b.  at  Colophon,  Ionia,  about  570  n.  r. ; 
went  as  an  exile  In  Sicily,  thence  to  Magna  (inecia.  and 
settled  in  .'>.'!(>  n.  r.  at  Elea,  where  he  il.  about  480  B.  c.  Me 
is  the  founder  of  the  Kleatie  school  of  philosophy.  He 
iitMckcd  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  whose  polythei-m  and  theog- 
onics  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  necessary  idea  of 
the  unity  and  oneness  of  the  Divine  Being;  and  he  pro- 
te-ted  that  the  universe  was  one,  and  the  one  universe  God; 
that  is,  ho  taught  a  decided  pantheism.  Of  his  philosophi- 
es I  poems  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 
Athennsun  and  Plutarch,  and  have  been  collected  by  Karsten 
in  his  PkilotopkorHtn  Grxcorum  veterum  Ktlitfuix  (Brussels, 
lv;ii,  vol.  i.). 

Xen'ophon,  b.  in  Athens  about  444  B.  c. ;  became  a 
ilN'-iplo  of  Socrates,  who  saved  his  life  in  the  battle  of 
Detium,  424  B.  c.,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
during  the  flight.  In  401  B.  c.  he  went  to  Sardis  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Proxenus,  a  friend  of  his,  and  he  followed  the 
younger  Cyrus  on  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon.  as  a  sort  of  volunteer  in  the  corps  of 
lll.OOd  Creek  auxiliaries.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  when 
Cyrus  had  fallen  and  the  most  prominent  Greek  chiefs  had 
been  treacherously  murdered  in  the  Persian  camp,  Xeno- 
phon  led  the  Greek  troops  from  the  Mesopotamian  plains, 
across  the  mountain-ranges  and  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  Trapozus  on  the  southern  shore  of  Pontus  Kuxhm-. 
thence  to  Chrysopolis,  opposite  Byzantium,  and  finally  to 
the  camp  of  Thimbron,  the  Lacedaemonian  general  who 

i nianded  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus.     In 

."•'.Hi  he  stayed  in  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  Asia  under 
Agesilaus,  and  all  his  life  through,  in  his  actions  and  in 
his  writings,  he  showed  a  great  partiality  for  Sparta.  He 
accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Greece,  and  fought  on  the  Lace- 
diiMiionian  side  in  the  battle  of  Coronca,  394  B.  c.  He  was 
then  banished  from  Athens,  and  settled  at  Scillus,  near 
Olympia  in  Elis :  thence  he  was  expelled  in  371  B.  r., 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Corinth,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  about  354  B.  c., 
though  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  banishment  from 
Athens  had  been  reversed.  His  literary  activity  falls,  no 
doubt,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  during  his  residence  at 
Scillus  and  Corinth,  and  comprises  history,  philosophy, 
iiml  social  and  moral  science.  Of  his  historical  writings 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Analaiin,  which  in  a  simple 
but  fluent  and  agreeable  style  gives  much  curious  informa- 
tion of  the  nations  at  that  time  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  .kind  in  Greece; 
it  gave  the  Greeks  for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  the  true 
( iposition  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  internal  work- 
in','  of  its  government;  and  it  exercised,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  the  most  widely  known  is  his  Apomttf- 
iunn-;im<it:i  or  Memorabilia  Soeratit,  which  gives  a  portrait 
of  Socrates,  not  very  elevated,  but  very  vivid,  and  of  the 
greatest  interest  as  forming  a  complement  to  that  drawn 
by  Plato.  He  also  wrote  Hclleuicu,  a  history  of  Greece 
from  the  end  of  Thucydides'  history  to  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea  :  Ograpmdia,  :i  sort  of  political  romance :  mid  minor 
treatises  on  hunting,  finances,  etc.  There  is  a  valuable 
edition  of  his  collected  works  by  L.  Dindorf  (5  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1831-06),  and  another  by  Schneider  and  liorneuiann 
(0  vols.,  Leipsic,  1821-38). 

Xen'otime  [Gr.  (ems,  "strange,"  and  TIM*  "honor:" 
the  name  having  been  given  by  Beudant,  and  having  no 
distinct  meaning,  unless,  as  suggested  by  Dana,  intendci 
as  a  sneer  at  Berzelius,  who  announced  it  to  contain  a  new 
metal,  then  held  in  doubt  or  disbelief],  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  mineral,  essentially  photphute  of  yltna,  but 


hnrdnt-M  between  fluor-ipar  ami  up  . 

I. .'I.    l.a»rc-ii<e   Sinilh,   from  Clark-nllr,  (!».,.      |u  n\ff 
variiM  miieh.     In  the  Georgian  mineral  l)r.  Lawrrarv  Si 
found  I  I  |,iT.-i-nt.,.r,.|T.,u.  o,,d...     I;,  r/.  !, 

••<;  which  appears  to  hare  contained  yiiiu  only,  mth 
r.  appear*  to  give  yttrium  the  molmilnr  di.m- 
.  that  of  alumina  in  corundum*,  und  at  Bane- 
in  bru 

Xeres.    See  Jt  • .  m. 

Xe'rc*  (ha'rcs),  de    i  ,in, 

about  1500;  win  secrcta 
of  Peru,  of  whii  h  he  wrote  from  Caxamarca  a  narr.. 

(/ni'«li|    </•/    I'l'i  a    v    ./.     /  , 

appended  to  Oiicdo'*  .V 

Italian  translation  wu  given  by  Kamuiio,  and  a  Fi- 

one  by  Ternaux-Coin; 

Xe'reH-de-loi-t'nballe'ron,  or   Jrrm-dr-in-- 
<  nlmllcroH,  town  of  Spain,  pun  inn-  of  ]•,.,. i., 
turesquely  lituated  at  the  foot  of  Sierra  Morrna.  lurroundad 
by  an  old  Moorish  wall  and  well  built.     P. 

Xent'en,  king  of  Persia  4*o-lfli  i.  r.,  b.  about  .'.!».  th. 
oldeit  son  of  Darius  llystaspis  and  Atmsa,  thedaughN 
Cyru«;  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  In.  f»th« 
in  preference  to  his  three  elder  brother*,  aoni  of  Dariiu  by 
his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Uobrya*.  lUro.lotun  o.ll.  him 
cowardly,  cruel,  and  incompetent,  but  the  fact!  related  of 
him  do  not  seem  to  warrant  thii  judgment.  In  the  picture 
which  Herodotus  give*  of  the  war  between  the  Greek*  and 
the  Persians,  and  which  i*  in  ertry  renpert  on*  of  th* 
grandest  pictures  history  contain*,  the  part  Xerxc*  pUyi 
is  by  no  mean*  a  very  prominent  one.  The  war  wa*  not  a 
contest  between  a  regular  social  order  on  the  on*  »ide  and 
a  single  person,  possessed  of  a  tremendous  ambition,  and 
wielding,  by  his  talent*,  his  position,  his  good  fortune,  an 
enormous  power,  on  the  other.  There  is  nothing  in  thi* 
war  reminding  the  reader  of  the  career  of  Tamerlane  or 
Gengia  Khan.  The  contest  wa*  one  between  two  different 
phases  of  civilization — the  one  vague  and  fantastic  in  il* 
purposes,  loose  and  unjust  in  iu  organization,  awkward  and 
cruel  in  its  working,  but  developed  to  the  highett  degree  of 
splendor  and  power  which  it  was  capable  of;  the  other  per- 
fectly clear  and  definite  in  all  its  aspiration*,  firm  and  nim- 
ble in  its  organization,  shrewd  and  generous,  full  of  trirki 
and  full  of  reverence  in  all  it*  devices,  but  very  young  yet, 
hardly  more  than  a  boy  in  its  plays  and  in  it*  pauion*. 
In  this  oonteit  much  cowardice,  cruelty,  and  im-oinp«leno« 
became  apparent  on  the  Persian  side,  but  they  eharacterit* 
the  Eastern  civilization  rather  than  the  person  of  Xerxes. 
Immediately  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne  an  insurrec- 
tion took  place  in  Egypt,  but  with  one  rapid  campaign  he 
suppressed  it,  and  be  then  commenced  hi*  preparations  for 
the  war  against  the  Greek*.  They  luted  for  four  years, 
and  resulted  in  the  largest  military  armament  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  Egyptians  and  Phoenician*  furnished  th* 
fleet,  1207  triremes  and  3000  smaller  vessels,  manned  with 
about  500,000  men;  and  in  order  to  preserve  this  fleet  from 
the  fate  which  overtook  Mardonius's  in  492  >.  c.  at  Mount 
Athos,  a  canal  was  dug  from  Strymonio  to  the  Singitia 
Gulf— a  work  which  cost  the  labor  of  several  thousand 
workmen  for  nearly  three  years.  The  army  wa»  competed 
of  contingents  from  all  the  countries  between  China  and 
Sahara,  and  between  the  Black  and  the  Arabian  *e»; 
forty-six  nations  were  represented  in  the  camp  of  Xerxes 
at  Cratilla  in  Cappadocia,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  equip- 
ment and  method  of  war.  Immense  store*  of  MDrUw 
were  accumulated  at  regular  stations  along  the  whole 
line  of  march  from  Cratilla  to  Athens  and  a  bndg* 
was  thrown  across  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos  to  Sestos. 
A  storm  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  Xerxes  ordered  th 
engineers  who  had  built  it  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
was  certainly  very  cruel,  according  to  Greek  views  but 
when  we  remember  that  at  the  same  lime  he  ord« 
waters  of  the  strait  to  be  scourged  as  a  kind  of  puni 
mcnt,  and  a  set  of  fetters  to  be  cast  into  them  a*  a  means 
of  handcuffing  their  waves,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  another 
world  in  which  Greek  views  of  morality  cannot  b 
measurement  of  personal  character.  A  new  bridge 
constructed,  and  for  seven  days  and  nights  on*  continuon* 
line  of  soldiery  marched  acrow  it.  At  Doriw 
in  the  plains  on  the  Hebrus.the  gigantic  army  halte. 
the  great  king,  the  tailed  -**"*•«"£«"•'* 
whole  host,  inspected  and  numbered  it:  10,000  soldiers 
were  packed  as  closely  as  possible  in  a  *quare,  and  a  wall 
raised  around  them.  The  whole  army  wa.  then  poured, 
portion  after  portion,  into  thi*  sq«are.  which  was  fi 
times  equalling  1,700,000  men.  When  to  the*e  are  added 
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80,000  horse,  20,000  men  employed  with  the  war-chariots 
and  camels,  the  naval  force,  the  European  reinforcement, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  women,  children,  slaves,  and 
other  atti-ndiints,  tho  whole  army  led  by  Xerxes  ttgftinst 


I 


i; 


Greece  niu.-i  hair  c..niprised  about  5,000,000  persons.  The 
figure  is  appalling,  ami  has  been  rejected  as  fabulous.  The 
only  reason,  however,  which  has  been  given  for  thus  im- 

lOMhing  the  t-u-tworthinoss  of  Herodotus  is  that  it  would 
.1  a  stupidity  to  attack  Greece  with  such  an  army. 
For  the  vcrv  same  reason  Horodotus's  report  of  tho  Mount 
Atlios  canal  has  |,,".MI  denied.  Juvenal  considered  the  canal 
a  good  specimen  of  Greek  lies,  and  Niebuhr  poritively 
rejected  the  story  as  incredible.  Nevertheless,  recent 
researches  have  "discovered  undeniable  traces  of  the 
canal.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  Xerxes  knew  much 
less  of  the  resources  of  tho  Greek  nation  than  we  do.  He 
had  heard  from  the  Carthaginians  that  they  inhabited  the 
northern  shores  of  a  sea  which  it  took  as  long  a  time  to 
cross  on  a  vessel  as  it  took  to  traverse  his  own  realm  on  a 
camel ;  and  what  other  means  than  the  number  had  he  of 
asserting  his  power  over  this  unknown  nation?  The  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  somewhat  loose,  and  tho  figures 
whi-h  result  from  it  may  bo  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
the  more  we  learn  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  the  less  incredible  do  they  appear.  Like  an  ava- 
lanche this  host  rolled  down  over  Greece.  There  was 
some  impediment  at  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  etc.,  but 
Xerxes  barely  heard  of  it.  Athens  was  burnt,  and  on 
Sept.  23,  480  B.  c.,  he  sat  on  his  throne  of  gold,  raised  on 
a  promontory  of  Mount  JEgaleos,  to  witness  tho  battle  of 
Salamis,  looking  at  the  spectacle  as  the  day-dreamer  looks 
at  his  own  dreams.  But  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the  great 
king  fled,  panic-stricken,  first  to  Sardis,  and  thence  to 
Susa,  whore  he  buried  himself  in  dissipations,  sensualities, 
voluptuousness,  and  court  intrigues.  In  465  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Artabanus.  CLEMENS  PETEHSEN. 

Ximc'ncs  de  Cisne'ros  (FRANCISCO),  b.  at  Torre 
Laguna,  New  Castile,  Spain,  in  1436  or  1437;  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Alcala  de  Ilcnarcs  and  Salamanca,  where 
he  graduated  in  both  civil  and  canon  law  1456;  became 
a  priest;  went  to  Rome,  where  he  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  the  consistorial  courts  1459-65,  acquiring  a  great  repu- 
tation for  political  ability;  obtained  from  the  pope  a  bull 
nominating  him  to  the  first  benefice  of  a  specified  value 
which  should  become  vacant  in  the  archbishopric  of  To- 
ledo; took  possession  in  1473  of  the  living  of  Uzeda,  near 
his  native  village,  against  the  will  of  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who  regarded  the  papal  bull  as  a  violation  of  his  ; 
rights,  and  on  declining  to  surrender  the  living  was  im- 
prisoned six  years  in  the  tower  of  Santorcaj ;  was  released 
and  given  possession  of  his  benefice  1480;  exchanged  it 
for  a  chaplainship  near  Siguenza,  where  he  studied  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee,  and  acted  as  vicar  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese ;  resigned  his  preferments  in  the  Church  and  entered 
the  Franciscan  convent  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  in  Toledo 
1482;  distinguished  himself  by  his  austerity  in  self-morti- 
fication ;  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was 
in  great  request  at  tho  confessional ;  retired  to  trie  secluded 
mountain-convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Castanar,  where  he  built 
with  his  own  hands  a  cell  in  which  he  passed  his  time  in 
prayer  and  meditation ;  was  appointed  superior  of  the  con- 
vent of  Salzeda ;  was  appointed  confessor  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella 1492,  retaining  his  monastic  habits  and  residence,  and 
Boon  acquired  a  national  reputation  for  sanctity;  was  ap- 
-^ointed  provincial  of  his  order  in  Castile  1494,  and  made 

is  visits  of  inspection  on  foot,  subsisting  on  alms;  was 
nominated  high  chancellor  of  Castile,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  primate  of  Spain  1495;  refused  for  six  months  to  ac- 
cept that  dignity,  yielding  only  to  the  express  commands 
of  the  pope ;  retained  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  former 
mode  of  life,  dispensing  the  vast  revenues  of  his  see  chiefly 
in  charities ;  effected  a  vigorous  reform  among  the  Spanish 
clergy ;  founded  the  University  of  Alcala  1498 ;  insisted 
upon  the  conquered  Moors  of  Granada  receiving  Christian 
baptism  during  the  residence  of  the  court  at  Granada  1499, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  rebellion  in  the  Alpujarras  1500;  is 
said  to  have  ordered  the  destruction  of  many  thousands  of 
Arabic  MSS. :  commenced  in  1502  the  printing  at  his  own 
expense,  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  of  the  famous  Compluten- 
sian  Polyglot  Bible  (from  Complulum,  the  Latin  name  of 
Alcala) ;  displayed  an  enlightened  zeal  and  munificence  in 
providing  for  all  the  details  of  his  new  university ;  was  the 
director  of  most  of  the  public  acts  of  Isabella  up  to  her  death 
in  1504 ;  was  mediator  between  Ferdinand  and  the  arch- 
duke Philip  in  their  rival  claims  upon  the  regency  of  Cas- 
tile ;  became  president  of  the  Castilian  council  of  regency 
on  the  death  of  Philip  1506  ;  was  appointed  by  Pope  Julius 
cardinal  and  inquisitor-general  of  Castile  1507;  led  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  pirates  of  Oran  on  the  Barbary  coast 
I.W.I,  securing  thereby  to  Spain  an  important  territorial 
acquisition ;  lived  in  comparative  retirement  several  years 


on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  but  became  again 
regent  of  the  kingdom  on  tho  latter's  death,  1516;  eflcrtod 
the  proclamation  of  Charles  V.  against  tho  rival  preten- 
sions of  the  partisans  of  the  insane  queen  Joanna;  enlisted 
a  national  guard  :  quelled  domestic  disturbances ;  reduced 
the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre  to  quietude  by  dismantling 
its  forces;  made  preparation  against  the  Barbary  corsair- ; 
extended  the  Inquisition  throughout  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions: took  measures  for  tho  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
American  Indians  and  to  check  the  growth  of  African 
slavery  :  introduced  reforms  into  the  revenue  system  ;  sur- 
rendered the  regency  on  tho  arrival  of  the  young  king  in 
Spain  in  September,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese. 
D.  at  Roa,  on  the  Douro,  Nov.  18,  1517.  (See  his  biog- 
raphies bv  Gomez  de  Castro,  and  by  Ilefele,  Der  Cardinal 
Ximenea  (Tubingen,  1844).)  POUTER  C.  Buss. 

Xime'nes  de  Quesa'da  (GOXZALO),  b.  in  Granada, 
Spain,  about  1500;  went  to  Santa  Marta  in  a  judicial  ca- 
pacity 1535;  took  command  of  an  expedition  against  tho 
Chibcha  Indians ;  penetrated  with  800  men  into  the  heart 
of  New  Granada,  experiencing  great  sufferings;  conquered 
the  rich  cities  of  Tunja  and  Iraca;  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Chibchas,  and  accumulated  vast  quantities  of 
gold;  founded  the  city  of  Bogota  Aug.  6,  1538:  had  dis- 
putes about  boundaries  with  Fredcrman,  who  came  thither 
from  Venezuela,  and  Benalcazar,  who  arrived  from  Quito; 
went  to  Spain  1539;  returned  with  the  title  of  marshal 
1551  :  led  an  expedition  in  search  of  El  t>orado,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Santa  Agueda  1572.  1).  of  leprosy  at  JIariquita 
Feb.  16,  1579. 

Xipliiid.'r.     See  APPENDIX. 

V  i-ni  !mis.     Sec  XYSYTHRUS. 

Xornllo.     See  JORULLO. 

Xy'lene,  or  Xy'lol  [Gr.  (v\oy,  "wood"],  one  of  the 
series  of  coal-tar  hydrocarbons,  a  homologue  of  benzole  or 
benzene;  composition  Cgllio.  It  has  been  called  dimethyl- 
beiizene,  from  the  notion  that  it  was  formed  by  the  subMi- 
tution  of  Hj  in  benzene,  Celle,  by  two  of  methyl,  CHa, 
making  it  CelltfCHs):.  The  view  of  the  present  writer  is 
that  it  is  Ce.lOHsC,  being  formed  by  the  further  associa- 
tion of  4H2C  with  benzene,  which  is  C6.6H2C.  This  latter 
view  is  founded  on  the  fact  (set  forth  already  under  VOL- 
UMES, MOLECULAR)  that  the  difference  in  equivalent  vol- 
ume, between  the  dominant  form  of  benzene  and  xylene,  is 
closely  four  times  the  cube  of  26,  the  latter  being  regarded 
as  the  molecular  diameter  of  the  radical  molecule  homo- 
logen,  HjC,  in  this  case.  Xylene  is  a  colorless  liquid  of 
little  odor,  boiling,  according  to  Warren,  at  139.8°.  Lon- 
guinine  gives  its  density,  at  melting  ice,  as  .877;  the  com- 
puted density,  according  to  the  new  view  of  its  constitution, 
is  .8712  at  —  2°  C.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Xylographic  Books.  See  BLOCK-BOOKS,  in  PRINT- 
ING, by  Vf.  S.  PATEIISON. 

Xylography.    Sec  ENGRAVINO. 

Xyloid'ine  [Gr.  f  V'AOK, "  wood  "],  an  explosive  substance 
discovered  by  Braconnet  in  1832,  prepared  by  dissolving 
starch  in  nitric  acid;  by  the  addition  of  water  a  white 
explosive  compound  is  precipitated.  (See  EXPLOSIVES.) 

Xylol.     See  XYLENE. 

Xyris.     See  YELLOW-EYED  GRASS. 

Xysythrns,  king  of  Babylon  at  the  time  when  the 
Deluge  occurred.  The  Chaldican  historian  Berosus,  of 
whose  work  some  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius,  tells  how  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  many  people  of  va- 
rious descent  dwelt  together  without  laws,  after  the  fashion 
of  animals ;  how  Oannes,  a  monster-god  with  the  head  of 
a  man,  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  the  legs  of  a  woman,  arose 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  sat  down  among  the  men  of  Shinar, 
and  taught  them  all  the  arts  of  civilization — how  to  erect 
temples  and  build  cities,  how  to  make  laws  and  maintain 
order,  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  establish  industry,  eto. 
Thus  Babylon  was  built,  and  Alorus  became  the  first  king 
of  the  new  empire.  He  was  followed  by  nine  others,  which 
together  reigned  for  1 00  tares,  or  432,000  years.  The  last  was 
Xysythrus.  Warned  of  the  coming  of  tho  Flood,  he  built 
a  ship  and  was  saved  from  the  Deluge.  When  the  waters 
subsided,  the  ship  landed  on  the  mountains  of  Koordistan. 
Xysythrus  went  out  of  the  ship,  built  an  altar,  offered  up 
a  great  sacrifice,  and  then  disappeared  among  the  clouds. 
But  those  who  had  been  with  him  in  the  ship  returned  to 
Babylon,  rebuilt  the  city,  unearthed  the  sacred  books, 
which  had  been  deposited  at  Sippara  when  the  Flood  came, 
and  formed  a  new  empire,  which  stood  for  33,000  years, 
ruled  over  by  86  kings,  until  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Modes.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  all  the  princi- 
pal traits  between  this  aarrative  of  the  Deluge  and  that 
contained  in  tho  Bible,  and  also  between  these  two  and 
that  lately  published  by  George  Smith  from  tho  cuneiform 
inscriptions. 


Y-YAKIT>K. 


Y. 


Y,  as  an  English  vowel,  represents  our  i',  and  has  both 
it-  SMUTI-I-.  ;i  -     cen  in  /"/,  lovely.     As  a  consonant  in 
lish  it  has  a  sound  analogous  to  the  vowel-sound  of  long 
c  (English),  but  almost  .'upprcs.-e.l   by   ihe  closure  of  the 
palatnl  passage  by  the  tongue.     Its  consonantal  power  i- 
that  of  the  Latin,   Polish,  and  Herman  ./.     Properly,  as 
derived  from  the  tireek  Y  or  Y,  it  should  have  it>  power  in 
Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  (tier,  ii  ;  l'"r.  n).     I"  pute   \'.r.\i 
li-h  words  it  was  intended   for  the  long  vowel  ol'  n... 
and   was   formed   from  11,  written  ij — a  combination  still 
used  (but  with  the  perverted  power  of  y  in  l>y)  in  Dutch. 
\\hcro  ije  is  the  word  spelled  fin  in   (let-man  and  tec  in 
English.     In  chemistry,  V  is  the  symbol  of  yttrium. 

Yacht,  a  name  of  Dutch  origin  which  became  common 
in  tho  English  language  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ,-e\en 
teenth  century.  In  1661  the  Dutch  East  India  Coin]. any 
nied  Charles  II.  with  a  yacht,  and  the  speed  and 
buovancv  of  this  kind  of  vessel  soon  brought  all  other 
pleasure-vessels  into  disuse,  even  those  gorgeous  ones  which 
were  built  "  frigate-like."  In  1720  the  first  yachting  club 
was  formed  at  Cork  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  the  Cork 
Harbor  Water  Club,  now  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club. 
In  1815  the  Yacht  Club  was  founded,  which  took  up  its 
hca. (-quarters  at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  used  the 
Solent  as  its  chief  arena.  It  afterward  changed  its  name 
to  tlic  Royal  Yacht  Club  in  1817,  and  in  1833  to  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron.  According  to  its  rules  of  organization, 
each  member  must  be  the  owner  of  a  vessel  not  smaller 
than  ten  tons,  and  it  was  said  that  William  IV.  wished  to 
gi\i>  its  commodore  the  title  of  admiral,  but  dared  not,  lest 
ho  should  thereby  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  navy.  In  1824 
the  Thames  Yacht  Club  was  founded  ;  in  1844,  the  Royal 
Mersey  Yacht  Club;  in  1845,  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club,  etc. :  and  in  1875  tho  number  of  British  yachts  was 
1764,  of  which  610  measured  10  tons  or  less;  913  between 
10  and  100  tons  ;  147  between  100  and  200;  51  between  200 
and  300  ;  19  between  300  and  400  ;  3  between  500  and  600  ; 
1  of  606,  and  1  of  730  tons.  The  last  is  a  steamer,  and  the 
number  of  steam  yachts  has  greatly  increased  since  1870. 

The  first  yachting  club  in  the  U.  S.  was  formed  at  New 
York  in  1844,  comprising  9  members  and  as  many  yachts. 
In  1845  the  number  of  yachts  was  17  and  of  members  171; 
and  in  I S75  the  club  registered  38  schooners  of  5566  tons,  27 
sloops  of  924  tons,  and  13  steamers  of  1000  tons.    In  the  same 
year  there  were  in  all  34  regular  yachting  clubs  organized 
in  tho  U.  S.,  registering  692  vessels — namely,  116  schooners, 
394  sloops,  3   cutters,  145   cat-rigged,  and   34   steamers. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  of  sport  were— the  first  regular  regatta, 
which  took  place  in  New  York  harbor  July  17,  ISl.'i,  from 
Robbin's  Reef  around  the  S.  W.  Spit  buoy  to  tho  lightship 
and  return,  and  in  which  7  schooners  and  3  sloops  took 
part,  the  Cygnet  being  the  winner;  the  first  race-match 
between  yachts,  which  took  place  on  Oct.  10,  1846,  between 
the  sloop  Maria,  154  tons,  and  the  schooner  Coquette,  74 
tons,  tho   course  being   25   miles   to   tho   windward   and 
return,  from  the  lightship  off  Sandy   Hook.     The  most 
exciting  match-race  took  place  in  1866,  between  tho  Hen- 
rietta, Flectwing,  and  Vesta,  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cowes, 
for  a  sweepstakes  of  $90,000  ;  tho  Henrietta  made  the  run 
in  13  days  21  hours  55  minutes,  and  won.     The  first  yacht 
which  crossed  the  Atlantic  was  the  America  in  1851.     Her 
arrival  in  the  Thames  made  an  immense  sensation,  and  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  English  yacht-building.     The  oldest 
English  yachts  were  huilt  after  the  "cod's-hcad  and  mack- 
erel-tail "  model.    Then  followed  the  so-callod  "  wave-line 
type,  which  was  a  much-improved  development  of  the  for- 
mer.    But  the  America  had,  against  all  good  rules,  the 
mackerel  tail  in  front  and  the  cod's  head  in  rear 
still  more  astonishing  was  the  manner  in  which  the  8 
were  set,  presenting  flat  surfaces  to  the  wind,  and  pracl 
cally  reducing  fit  abturdiim  the  old  conviction  that  sails 
should  bo  able  to  "  hold  tho  wind."     On  Aug.  8,  18,0,  the 
American  sloop  Magic  won  the  first  race  for  the  quee 
cup  in  New  York  harbor,  making  a  run  of  about  43  milei 
from  an  anchorage  off  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  around 
tho  S.  W.  Spit  to  Sandy  Hook  lightship  and  return,  in 
hours  7  minutes  54  seconds. 


clearing  at  tho  custom-house,  and  this  privilege 


tendi  to  yachts  belonging  to  n  rrgularly-nrganlied  yacht 
club  of  any  foreign  nation  which  grant*  like  p; 
the  yachU  of  the  I'.H.     A  regulation  »i<  lh« 

lights  to  be  carried  by  yarhu  in  given  by  a  rireular  of  I  • 
5, 1874,  and  an  elaborate  Xm'/i'ny  AVy«/"i,  ha* 

been  issued  by  the  Hoyal  Mini  Yacht  Club  of  England. 

Yad'kin,  county  of  N.  W  I  by 

Yadkin  Hiver  :  «nr  .idle 

iron  ore;  soil  fairly  productive.     Cnttlr,  »hf*p.  and  vwine 
are  the  chief  live-stock.    Staple*.  Indian  corn,  oat*.  tolut- 
and  wool.    Cap.  Yadkinville.    Area,  310  rq.  ui.    I'.  IU.CV7. 
Yadkin,  tp.,  Davlson  co..  N.  C.    P.  954. 
Yndkin,  tp.,  Stokes  co.,  N.  c.     p 
Yadkin  Kiver,  ri««  in  Cabin.  .  near  the 

Blue  Kidgc.  After  puling  into  South  Carolina  it  in  railed 
the  GREAT  PKDKK  (which  Me).  In  North  Carolina  it  li  a 
swift,  turbulent,  and  unnavigahle  rtream.  It«  valley  U 
fertile  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 

Yad'kinville,  p.-r.,  Liberty  tp.,  cap.  of  Yadkin  eo., 
N.  C.     P.  133. 

Yak.  The  yak  (Bo«  iyniumVi»)  IB  the  ox  of  Thibet,  but 
is  widely  known,  chiefly  because  of  the  beauty  uf  it-  tail 
and  the  extensive  use  to  which  it  in  everywhere  put  in  the 
East.  It  is  a  huge  animal,  as  lull  M  one  of  our  largeft 
oxen,  very  hairy,  and  like  a  bison  in  appearanee.  li 
ever,  the  long  sweeping  tail  marks  it  out  ai  a  di-' 
species.  It  is  generally  black  or  white,  or  blaek  and  whitr, 
the  latter  most  commonly.  Its  hair  is  not  coarse,  though 
long  and  thick  :  and  though  the  creature,  when  wild  and 
disturbed  and  wounded  in  its  native  haunt',  can  prove  ter- 
ribly fierce,  yet  it  can  be  easily  tamed  and  domesticated. 
Its  hair  protects  it  from  the  cold  of  the  great  mountain  - 
heights  which  it  love*  to  frequent.  It  is  a  most  sure-footed 
animal,  climbing  over  rocks  with  the  agility  of  a  ehamoi«. 
The  Thibetans  frequently  keep  large  domesticated  flocki 
of  yaks,  and  the  milk  of  the  female  yak  is  much  priied. 
It  is  very  rich  and  in  color  yellow,  and  has  a  strong  but 
pleasant  odor.  Herds  of  wild  yak»  have  been  met  with  on 
the  Himalayas  an  high  as  20,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  j 
they  are,  however,  rarely  seen  above  1«,000  feet.  It  has  a 
small  head,  and  horns  half  covered  by  a  mass  of  hair,  bnl 
its  eves  are  very  large,  soft,  and  brilliant.  The  legs  and 
the  neck  are  short.  The  yak  has  over  the  shoulders  an 
immense  mass  of  hair,  resembling  a  hump.  It  does  not  low 
like  an  ox.  but  has  a  peculiar  sharp,  q«iek.  deep  voice,  very 
much  similar  to  the  grunt  of  a  boar.  The  yak  Is  sometimes 
hunted  by  large  dogs.  Sportsmen  declare  that  its  flesh  i. 
superior  to  venison.  The  Thibetans  frequently  use  its  skin 
for  their  clothing.  Some  Thibetans  ride  long  jonrneys  on 
yaks,  which,  being  so  sure-footed,  can  be  trusted  to  cross 
dangerous  passes  and  to  wend  their  way  safely  by  the  brink 
of  precipices.  The  prince  of  Wales,  during  hi«  recent  lour 

through  India,  secured  several  splendid  s] imens  of  yaj 

tails.      Those  ordinarily   purchased   in    India,   gcnen 
cheaply,  arc  very  poor  specimens  of  the  perfect  yak-tail, 
than  which  a  finer  mass  of  flowing  hair  can  scarce! 
conceived.     Yak-horns  are  by  no  means  tn  fine  as  those  ol 
the  wild  buffaloes  of  Indian  hills.     Rugs  of  yak-skin  are 
much  sought  after,  and  a  fine  strong  cloth  is  made  o 
the  soft  hair  above  the  hump. 

Yaki'ma,  county  off.  Washington  Territory,  lying  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  reaching  to  th. 
lev  of  the  Columbia,  and  containing  some  fertile  soil  and 
valuable  grazing  and  timber  land.     Cattle  are  the  chi, 
live-stock?  Cap.  Yakima.    A rca.  about  5000  sq.  m.     P.  432. 
Yakima,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Yakima  co.,  Wash.  Tcr. 
Yakutsk',  or  Jakutsk',  province  of  Siberia,  bounded 
E   by  the  province  of  Irkutsk,  W.  by  OkoUk.  8.  b,  the 
Jablonvoy  ^fountains,  and  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
of  this  province  is  a  low,  level  plain  whose  northern  par 
is  frozen  100  feet  deep,  but  whicu  present*  Rood  pa.t, 
in  the  southern  part.     Its  inhabitant..  »™**"n*  2' 
consist  mostly  of  tribe,  of  Yakuts  and  Buri.U,  th 
of  which  live  as  nomad,  with  large  herds  of  cattle,  the 
latter  as  hunters  and  fishers,  the  country  abound.ng 
blcs,  martens,  squirrels,  foxes,  and  boar*,  and  the  men  in 
fish,  especially  salmon. 

Yakutsk,  or  Jaknt.k,  town  of  Siberia,  capital  ol 
province  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  in  lat  ««  1'*.     It  1 
hardly  4000  inhabitants,  and  IB  poorly  built    The  hou. 
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of  the  native  Yakuts  have  doors  of  hides  and  windows  of  ice. 
lint  it  i.<  the  .-eat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  in  June 
it  has  a  large  fair,  where  butter,  furs,  tallow,  fish,  and  mam- 
moth-tusks to  the  value  of  $300,000  are  exchanged  for  Eu- 
ropean merchandise. 

Yiil,  the  Indian  lute,  of  a  varying  number  of  strings. 
It  is  esteemed  as  equalling  the  flute,  and  excelling  all  other 
instruments  of  music  in  sweetness.  Wandering  minstrels 
in  India  to  the  present  day  patronize  this  instrument  in  a 
marked  degree.  Tiruvalluvar,  the  grcatest^of  Tamil  poets, 
uvi  "  The  flute  is  sweet,  the  lute  is  sweet." 

It.  C.  CALDWKLL. 

Yalabn'sha,  county  of  N.  Mississippi,  drained  by 
tributaries  of  Tallnhatcliio  and  Yalabusha  rivers,  and  trav- 
cr-ied  bv  Mississippi  Central  and  Mississippi  and  Tennes- 
see K.'lts. :  surface  generally  level,  soil  fertile.  Mules, 
cattle,  and  swine  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton 
and  corn.  Cap.  Coffeeville.  Area,  4JO  sq.  m.  P.  i:i.'J.»t. 

Yalabn'sha  River,  one  of  the  principal  eastern  afflu- 
ents of  the  Ya/oo  River,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, is  navigable  00  miles  to  Grenada  by  steamboats. 

Yale  (Ki.mu),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr. 
:"i.  It! IS  ;  went  to  England  with  his  parents  when  ten  years 
of  age,  and  never  returned  to  Connecticut;  went  to  the 
East  Indies  11)78;  was  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras, 
1687-92  ;  gained  a  large  fortune,  and  was  afterward  in  Eng- 
land a  governor  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  made 
various  gifts  in  books  and  money  to  the  newly-established 
college  at  his  birthplace,  amounting  between  1714  and  1721 
to  some  £500,  in  consequence  of  which  his  name  was  in 
1718  given  to  the  collegiate  building,  and  applied  in  the 
charter  of  1745  to  the  whole  institution.  D.  in  London 
July  22,  1721,  and  was  buried  at  Wrexham,  North  Wales, 
the  ancient  seat  of  his  family. 

Yale  College,  "the  collegiate  school  of  Connecticut," 
was  chartered  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  in  Oct.,  1701.  From  the  first  settlement  of 
New  Haven  (1638)  it  had  been  intended  to  sot  up  a  college 
there,  and  it  was  in  execution  of  this  design  that  the  min- 
ister of  New  Haven,  James  Pierpont,  in  concert  with  other 
Congregational  ministers  of  the  Connecticut  seaboard,  ef- 
fected in  1701  the  foundation  of  the  collegiate  school.  The 
ten  ministers  made  trustees  by  the  charter  were  empowered 
to  set  up  and  carry  on  the  school  where  they  should  see  fit, 
and  to  perpetuate  their  own  body.  By  an  additional  act 
(1723)  the  rector  or  head-master  of  the  school  was  made  a 
trustee  ex  nffirio.  The  school  was  formally  established  at 
Saybrook  in  Nov.,  1701,  though  the  classes  until  1707  were 
taught  at  Killingworth  (now  Clinton),  an  adjoining  town, 
where  Abraham  Pierson,  the  first  rector,  was  pastor.  After 
long  dissatisfaction  and  amid  much  opposition  the  school 
was  permanently  settled  in  New  Haven  in  1716,  and  in  1718 
its  name  was  changed  to  Yale  College,  in  recognition  of  a 
gift  (in  goods  valued  at  £200)  from  Elihu  Yale  of  London. 
a  native  of  New  Haven,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in 
India,  where  he  had  been  (1687-92)  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1745  the  present  charter  was  granted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, confirming  the  trustees  in  all  their  powers  under 
the  title  of  "  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College  in 
New  Haven."  Down  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the 
college  received  from  the  colonial  government  stated  or 
occasional  grants  of  funds,  without  which  it  could  hardly 
have  survived.  In  1792  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
and  six  senior  senators  of  the  State  were  made,  ex  nffinit, 
members  of  the  corporation,  the  State  making  at  tho  same 
time  a  grant  valued  at  $30,000  to  the  college  funds.  In 
1871  the  assembly,  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
stituted for  the  six  senators  six  graduates  of  the  college, 
who  were  chosen,  as  their  successors  (one  vacancy  occurring 
annually)  are  also  chosen,  by  the  votes  of  a  plurality  of 
graduates  of  the  first  degree  of  five  years'  standing.  For 
the  first  100  years  instruction  was  chiefly  given  by  the  rec- 
tor or  president,  assisted  by  two  or  three  tutors  chosen  from 
among  the  recent  graduates  and  serving  for  a  brief  period. 
A  professor  of  divinity  (or  college  pastor)  was  appointed  in 
1755,  and  in  1770  a  professor  of  mathematics,  though  the 
chair  was  not  permanently  occupied  till  1794.  It  was  not 
until  the  present  century  that  the  system  of  permanent  pro- 
fessors, assisted  still  by  temporary  instructors,  was  fully 
established.  The  instructors  now  number  about  i)0,  four- 
fifths  of  whom  are  permanent  officers.  The  presidents  for 
the  last  century  have  been — Ezra  Stiles  (1777-95),  Timothy 
Dwight  (1795-1817),  Jeremiah  Day  (1817-46),  Theodore 
D.  Woolsey  (1846-71),  Noah  Porter  (since  1871).  The 
president  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  of  every  board  of  instruction;  he  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  teaching,  mainly  in  the  academical  department.  As 
at  present  constituted,  there  are  four  departments  of  instruc- 


tion grouped  under  the  name  of  Yale  College — viz.  the  de- 
partments of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  of  theology,  of  law, 
and  of  medicine,  the  first  of  these  including  the  academical 
department  (the  original  Yale  College,  around  which  all 
the  others  have  been  developed),  tho  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  the  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  school  of  grad- 
uate (or  advanced  non-professional)  instruction.  The  de- 
grees given  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts 
are — bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  master  of  arts, 
doctor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  and  dynamic  engineer. 
The  degrees  given  in  the  other  departments  are — bachelor 
of  divinity,  bachelor  of  laws,  master  of  laws,  doctor  of  civil 
law,  and  doctor  of  medicine.  Degrees  in  arts  were  first 
given  in  1702,  in  medicine  in  1814,  in  law  in  1843,  in  phi- 
losophy in  1852,  in  theology  in  1867.  The  whole  number 
of  graduates  is  over  11,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are 
deceased.  The  annual  commencement  is  held  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  and  the  college  year 
begins  eleven  necks  later.  The  number  of  students  en- 
rolled on  the  annual  catalogue  for  1S75-76  was  1051.  of 
whom  769  were  undergraduates,  or  candidates  for  the  first 
degree  in  arts  or  philosophy  (582  in  the  academical  depart- 
ment and  187  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School),  and  of 
these,  171  received  their  degrees  in  187fi.  The  average  ago 
at  graduation  in  the  academical  department  is  22J  years. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  academical  department  ex- 
tends through  four  years.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  mainly  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  the  first 
two  years  of  the  course  are  given  largely  to  further  drill  in 
these  branches  ;  while  tho  studies  of  the  last  two  years  take 
a  wider  range,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  these 
two  years  is  given  to  advanced  courses  in  subjects  in  which 
the  student  has  already  made  some  progress,  and  which  he 
chooses  from  among  a  larger  number  offered  to  his  option. 
The  annual  charge  for  tuition  and  incidental  expenses  is 
$140.  Beneficiary  funds  help  to  meet  this  charge  for  those 
who  need  such  relief,  to  the  extent  of  over  $15,000  yearly. 
About  $3000  is  also  disbursed  yearly  to  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
scholarship.  The  permanent  funds  of  the  department  (ex- 
clusive of  real  estate,  buildings,  and  apparatus  devoted  to 
academical  uses)  are  about  $700,000.  The  college  build- 
ings occupy  a  square  (about  850  feet  by  400)  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  adjoining  the  public  green.  There  are  six  dor- 
mitories, built  from  1752  to  1871,  and  accommodating  over 
400  persons.  There  are  also  on  tins  square  a  chapel,  a 
library,  an  art-school,  and  seven  other  buildings  used  as 
halls,  recitation-rooms,  and  offices.  The  more  recent  build- 
ings are  placed  with  the  intention  of  forming  ultimately  a 
quadrangle  enclosing  an  open  space.  The  rent  of  lodging- 
rooms  varies,  according  to  location,  from  $25  to  $140  a  \ -c;ir, 
the  annual  rent  of  a  half-room  averaging  about  $35.  Tho 
buildings  of  the  other  departments  are  all  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  college  square. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  begun  in  1847  as  a  school 
of  applied  chemistry,  was  gradually  expanded  until  in  I860 
it  received  its  first  considerable  endowment  from  Mr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Sheffield  of  New  Haven,  who  has  since  largely 
added  to  his  original  gift.  The  school  provides  for  ad- 
vanced and  special  students  in  the  mathematical,  physical, 
and  natural  sciences,  and  also  for  undergraduates  who  wish 
a  training  leading  chiefly  in  this  direction.  The  State  leg- 
islature appropriated  to  the  school  in  1863  the  national 
grant  of  1862  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  income  from  which  amounts  to  $8100  annually. 
Tho  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  philosophy  occupies  three  years.  The  degrees  of  civil 
and  dynamic  engineer  are  given  to  bachelors  of  philosophy 
after  a  higher  course  of  two  years,  and  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  after  a  three  years'  course.  The  charge  for 
tuition  is  $150  a  year.  The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  is  also  given 
to  bachelors  of  arts  who  have  pursued  advanced  studies  at 
the  college  for  two  years,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.  is  given 
for  one  year's  similar  study. 

The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1864  by  Mr. 
Augustus  R.  Street  of  New  Haven,  who  erected  a  building 
for  its  use  and  otherwise  endowed  it.  At  present  instruc- 
tion is  provided  in  drawing  and  painting  only. 

The  theological  department  was  founded  in  1822  in  con- 
nection with  the  Congregational  denomination,  and  pro- 
vides a  three  years'  course  of  study.  There  is  no  charge 
for  instruction  or  for  room-rent  in  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  school. 

The  law  department,  begun  as  a  private  school  soon 
after  1800,  was  not  recognized  as  part  of  the  college  until 
1824.  It  now  offers  a  three-years'  course  for  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,and  also  advanced  courses  with  appropriate  degrees 
at  the  end  of  one  and  two  years.  The  annual  tuition  fees 
are  $90. 

The  medical  department  was  organized  in  1S13,  and 
in  1814  received  a  grant  of  $80,000 'from  the  State.  The 
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requirements  fora  degree  include  nttcndanee  on  two  •- . 
courses  of  lectures.     The  annual  lecture  fee  i-slu... 

The  coHcirc  Horary,  which  is  open  in  .-lu'l.'nts  in  nil  de- 
partments, contains  upward  of  Mi.uiMi  volumes.  In  the 

same  liiiil'liii1.'  i-  a  separate  library  ol'iil I  L'O.IIIIII  roll 

supported  liy  ttie  undergraduates  and  dc\  oicd  to  general 
literature.  Tliere,  lire  also  special  libraries  belonging  to 
tin.  tl Injricul,  law,  medical,  iui<l  seicnlitic  .-..|i,,,d-. 

The  I'ealiody  Museum  "I  Niitnnil  History,  dm.. I. -I  chiefly 
to  /oology,  geoluL'y,  iiinl  mineralogy.  \\a-  c-tiil.li-bcil  by  a 
gift  of  $l."il>.  I'1111  from  the  lute  Mr.  licorrrc  IVabody  of  Ix>n- 
don  in  isi'iil.  At  present  only  one  wing  of  the  proponed 

.••mi   has   lil'i'll   creeled.  FltANKI.lX    I!.    I>KXTKK. 

Yam*  the  tuberous  rout  of  lIlnHi'nrm  fifir-i,  11  climbing 
woodv  vine  of  the  onlrr  DioflOOPMOMB.  Many  other  species 
of  viun  are  descrilied.  hut  they  may  be  only  very  strongly- 
inii'rkcil  varieties,  since  the  yiitn-vine  has  a  tendency  to 
M  i  .irious  forms.  Yams  are  extensively  (frown  in  nil 
warm  countries  us  food.  The  great  tubers  are  cooked  after 
the  manner  i.t*  jMiiatoes,  mid  most  kinds  are  very  palatable. 
Some  of  the  wild  ?orts  nrc  naii.-cims,  and  even  poisonous. 
Yams  are  successfully  grown  in  the  Southern  Mutes,  and 
the  Chinese  yam  (D.  biiinlnt)  thrives  in  our  Northern 
Slates,  but  its  great  roots,  though  often  of  excellent  quality, 
hast1  a  tendency  to  Imry  themselves  so  deeply  in  tin-  earth 
that  they  ean  only  be  reached  at  considerable  trouble. 

Ynm'a,  a  god  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  In  the  case  of 
this  deity,  us  in  the  ease  of  many  others  worshipped  from 
the  earliest  times  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan,  we  arc 
obliged  to  separate  between  the  idea  of  him  primarily  en- 
tcrtaincil  and  expressed  and  the  latter-day  idea,  which  Ims 
quite  rehabilitated  the  divinity.  The  Yaroa  of  the  Vedie 
hymns  is  quite  a  different  being  from  the  Yama  of  the 
/''iin'uHi*.  To  the  mind  of  the  modern  Hindu,  Yama  is  an 
Oriental  Pluto,  the  judge  of  the  dead,  the  luminous  lord 
of  the  manes,  and  the  monarch  of  hell.  Yama,  as  ho  ap- 
peared to  the  imagination  of  the  primitive  Aryans  who 
first  crossed  the  Indus,  was  simply  an  aerial  phenomenon, 
a  vague  potency,  worshipped  vaguely.  In  the  Kiy-  Veda, 
for  Instance,  Yama  is  represented  as  being  the  son  of  Vivas- 
vat  and  Saranyfl,  and  the  twin-brother  of  the  lustful  Yami. 
Yami  tries  to  entice  Yama  to  become  her  husband,  but  he 
resists  resolutely.  Whatever  the  emblematic  significance 
of  this  may  be — and  this  must  be  carefully  inquired  into 


hereafter  —  the  episode  is  a  strange  one,  yet  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  early  legends  of  the  patriarchal  times  of  the  first 
Aryans  in  India.  It  recalls  the  lines  from  Milton's  // 

Penaeroso  : 

"  Thee,  bright-haired  Vesta,  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore: 
His  daughter  she;  In  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain. 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
<  )f  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove." 

As  a  parallel  in  Hindu  mythology  to  the  legend  of  Yama 
and  Yami  it  may  be  observed  that  Brahma  himself  is 
mentioned  as  having  conceived  a  passion  for  his  own 
daughter  Tildtumei.  She  fled  from  his  incestuous  embrace, 
and  hid  herself,  whereupon  Brahma  assumed  four  visages, 
pointing  to  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  so  that 
the  maiden  might  not  escape  his  observation.  And,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  Purdna,  from  the  four  visages,  thus 
assumed  with  a  guilty  purpose,  the  four  pure  and  holy 
Vedas  proceeded  ! 

The  reader,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  Yama  as  he 
was  regarded  in  the  Vedic  period,  should  consult  Rtg- 
V,  'In,  x.  17,  1.  Dr.  Muir  thus  translates  a 


n   pnraphraur  in  tin-     !'»...,,..  u),  which 

runs  us  tnl;  .!,'.•   •.  •   with  uri  oblation  Yama. 

"t  \  i\  aural,  Ihe  MMinblerof  mm.  »*« 

I    I"    lk*   rrl,. 

\  ,  i,,    ill-..   Miyn:   ••  Yuma   we«   tin   (ir.t 
who  Iniitnl  for  u«  the  way  :  tin-  home  i«  not  In  be  1.1 
Iroin  ii- :  tliu-i-  who  are  now  born  t»!i 
to  the  place  whither  our  ancient   i.nli'i-   i,  i . . 
.  .  .  Mnt  ye  with  the  fathers,  meet  with  Y«m»,  m«-rt  in 
highi-t  hc:i..  en  wiih  ill.  of  the  .a'-nli'i-   n.u 

have  (on  ciirib    ..fli-n- 1.     Throwing  off  nil   imp 
again  go  to  your  1 
clothi'd  in  a  shining  form  :"  ut 

possible  to  T.  ni.|ii>ion  from  ihr   nboic   :in  i  • 

lar  passages  that  Yama  wai  regarded  as  tin-  pi»n>T  and 
natron  "t  :tn  after  life  to  mortal".  Hi-  i-  repn-rtitH  as 
having  two  four  eyed.  I..  -  thnt  cull  up  the  idea 

of   Cerberus.     They  are  ternied    ••  mm-h  d..f.   oi,.,.. 
guardiani  of  the  pathway  :"  ••  brown  ine»««-nr<-r»  of  Yama, 
broad  of  noitril,  anil  insatiable."     In  painting;  ar  i 
turc  we  do  not  tee  these  dog*  about  )'«•  t  >• 

generally  represented  M  Mated  on  m  buffalo.     II. 
armed  and  of  austere  aspect.     In  OD«  bind   he  Iml.li  a 
mace,  in  another  a  noose.     He  iruiil.  -  i  !n  »n  tnal  on  » 
he  is  seated  by  the  horns.     Mis  garment*  ere  of  the  rolor 
of  lire,  whilst  the  complexion  of  hi*  i-kin  is  of  a  bluifh- 
He  is  crowned,  and  demons  of  a  dwarfed  viie  are 
frequently  represented  M  worshipping  him   at   hi*  feet. 
His  eyes  are  inflamed  and  bloodrhot,  ami  hit  leclh  are  like 
those  of  a  tiger.    It  is  only  as  llkantartjn,  or  king  of  \  ir- 
tue  or  justice,  that  Yama  is  ever  represented  at  a  benign 
divinity.     Then  he  is  placid  of  countenance,  with  a  l<*.k 
of  mild  serenity,  but  this  is  only  u  he  appean,  to  Hindu* 
say,  to  those  who,  fortified  by  a  life  of  purity  and  good 
ai'lions,  have  no  need  to  fear  the  lord  of  hell.     In  the  later 
ph  i-es  of  Hindu  mythology  all  kinds  of  attributes  are  ap- 
plied to  Yama,  and  innumerable  legends  are  current  con- 
cerning him.     We  need  not  even  refer  to  these,  but  conlne 
our  attention  to  the  important  question — a  que-tion  whieh 
has  provoked  much  discussion — vi«.  What  wa«  the  central 
idea  which  gave  rise  in  primal  Yedie  times  to  the  personi- 
fications of  Yama  and  Yami?     Prof.  Max  Miiller  under- 
stands Viraaat  to  mean  the  sky,  tinranyt,  the  dawn,  Yama 
the  day,  1'ami  the  night.    Prof.  Roth  believes  that  I'M  • 
is  the  representation  of  the  light  of  heaven,  Xnranirfl,  the 
dark  storm-cloud,  and  }*ni»n  and  Yami  the  first  human 
pair.     Serious  objections  may  be  found  to  both  of  them 
interpretations.    A»  for  the  latter,  it  i»  suffic.irnt  to  remark 
that  the  Vrdai  represent  Yama  as  retitlimj  Yanii's  impor- 
tunity, and  not  as  cohabiting  with  her  so  to  upraise  a  race 
of  mortals.    As  for  Prof.  Max  MUller'n  theory,  it  \>.  though 
ingenious,  unsatisfactory.    It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Virmrat  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  representing 
the  sky,  or  Saranyto,  "the  moving  one,"  the  dawn.     That 
wonderfully  deep  and  able  Sanskrit  scholar,  the  late  Prof. 
OoldstUcker,  furnishes  an  explanation  which  i*  the  mo*t 
satisfactory  one  yet  published.     He  says  :  "  Yivasrat.  'the 
expanding",'  probably  implie*  the  nrmament  •  expanding ' 
to  the  sight  through  the  approaching  light :  (}«»<ikarr<i. 
as  usual,  the  solar  flre,  and  SaranyA,  the  dark  and  cool 
'  air '  (the  moving  element) ;  Yama  and  Yami  seem  to  rep- 
resent the  current  of  air  produced  by  the  effect  of  the  solar 
heat  emanating  from  the  firmament  on  the  cool  air  of  the 
night,  when  the  antagonism  between  the  warm  and  cold 
air,  of  which  this  current  consists,  would  be  Yama  repel- 


es a  po 
for   his 


portion  of  the 

text:    "Tvashtri    makes   a   marriage    for   his    daughter. 
Henrini;  this,  the  whole  world  assembles.     The  mother  of 
Y:i  ua,  becoming  wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great  Vivasvat 
disappeared.     They  concealed   the   immortal    bride  from 
mortals.     Making  another  of  similar  form,  they  gave  her 
to  Vivasvat.     She  bore  the  Asvins  when  that  happened. 
Saranyu  abandoned  the  two  pairs  of  twins."     Dr.  Muir 
also  gives  a  translation  of  the  dialogue  between  Yami  and 
Yama  (Kiy-  Veda,  x.  10.  1),  in  which  she  entices  her  twin- 
brother  to  take  her  to  him  as  wife.     Prof.  Roth  cons 
that  Yami  urges  the  union  between  herself  and  her  twin- 
brother,  as  Yama  and  Yami  are  intended  to  represent  11 
earliest  pair  of  the  human  species,  which  she  desires  to 
propagate.     Scholars  have  justly  regarded  Yama  as  mti- 
matelv  connected  in  the  Hindu  mind  with  belief  in  a 
state  of  existence.     In  the  Kiy-  Veda  this  is  made  abun- 
dantly plain.     (See  Muir's  fiaaokril  Text*,  vol.  v.  p.  29 
In  that,  vcda  he  is  thus  apostrophised  :  '•  Worship  with 
oblation   King  Yama,  son  of  Vivasvat,  the  assembler  o, 
men.  who  departed  to  the  mighty  streams  and  spie< 
the  roa  1  for  many."     The  meaning  of  this  passage  a 
ferrin"  to  a  future  life  for  mortals  is  plainly  cxemplif 


ling  his  union  with  his  sister  Yami.  though,  at  the  same 

li they  are  'husband  and  wife  while  yet  in  the  womb 

(of  the  night  air).     And  since  this  phenomenon  extends 
over  the  whole  atmosphere,  the  two  four-eyed  watch-dogs 
of  Yama  are  probably  the  eight,  or  twice  four,  region*  of 
the  compass,  either   each  couple  of  them  taken  together 
with  their  intermediate  regions— whence  both  di 
call.-d  spotted — or  the  four  regions,  or  the  intenned 
four  taken  separately,  whence  one  dog  is  called  dark,  the 
other  spotted."    A  part  of  this  explanation  may  be  deemed 
fanciful,  but  as  a  whole  it  appears  to  be  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  any  other.     In  the  later  phatc*  of  Hindu  my- 
thology Yama 'becomes  more  and  more  exclusively  con 
ered  as  the  dire  god  of  hell,  the  judge  of  all.  and  the  relent- 
less punishcr  of  the  unjust.    His  messengers  use  hi.  myi 
noose  to  draw  out  of  the  bodies  of  men  the  souls  whi< 
doomed  to  appear  before  his  judgment-seat 
em  Hindu,  Yama  is  the  embodiment  of  power  without  pity, 
and  stern,  unbending  Fate.  15.  C.  C*l  i.w«.u 

Yamagata  Aritomo,  b.  in  the  province  . 
Japan  and  is  about  ,hirty-fi»  year,  of  age;  ._M_educa,ed 


for  the  military  pro 


at  the  commencement  of  the 
ile-camp  to  the  gen- 


late  revolution  was  appointed  an  aide  -de-camp  to  the  g 
eral^f  the  imperial  army  :  in  1*71  went  to  Europe  with 
Gen.  Saigo  to  obtain  military  information  for  the  g; 
menf  on  his  return  to  Japan  WM  appointed  viee-minirt. 
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of  war,  and  in  1S74  was  called  to  hold  the  three  high posi- 
tion* of  umgi  or  privy  councillor,  minister  of  war,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  imperial  army.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Yamas'ka,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  St.  Peter,  and  traversed  by 
the  river  St.  Francis.  Much  of  it  is  fertile.  Lumber  is  the 
leading  manufacture.  Cap.  St.  Francois  du  Lac.  1.18,317. 

Ynmachiche,  p.-v.,  St.  Maurice  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  Yamiichiche  River,  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  ,a  miles  .N . 
W  of  Montreal.  It  has  an  academy,  a  convent,  trade  in 
grain  and  lumber,  and  some  manufactures.  P.  about  1300. 

Yam'bu,  or  Ycmbo,  town  of  Arabia,  in  a  hot  and 
arid  plain  between  a  chain  of  barren  and  steep  mountains 
and  an  inlet  of  the  Rod  Sea.  It  is  well  built,  has  a  good 
harlinr.  and  is  of  great  importance  as  the  port  of  Medina 
and  one  of  the  principal  stations  for  the  pilgrims  who  visit 
the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.  P.  between  0000  and  7000. 

Yam  Hill,  county  of  N.  W.  Oregon,  bordering  on  the 
Coast  Mountains,  bounded  E.  by  Willamette  River,  inter- 
sected by  Yam  Hill  River,  and  traversed  by  Oregon  Cen- 
tral R.  R. :  surface  generally  undulating,  soil  in  the  E. 
part  fertile.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numer- 
ous. Staples,  wheat,  oats,  and  wool.  Cap.  Lafayette. 
Area.  750  sq.m.  Pop.  5012. 

Yan'cey,  county  of  N.  W.  North  Carolina,  bordering 
on  Tennessee.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  Mount 
Mitchell  in  the  S.  E.  part  being  about  6500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  arc  the  chief 
live-stock.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wool,  and  tobacco.  Cap. 
Burnsvillc.  Area,  about  600  sq.  m.  P.  5909. 

Yancey  (WILLIAM  LOWNDKS),  b.  at  Ogeechee  Shoals, 
Ga.,  Aug.  10,  isll;  his  father,  Hon.  Benjamin  C.  Yancey, 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Abbeville,  S.  C. ;  the  son 
was  well  educated  at  the  North,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Abbeville,  S.  C. ;  moved  to  Alabama  in  1836;  edited  the 
Cahawba  Jlnum-mf  unA  the  Wetumpka  Arijtm  ;  served  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1844-47  and  of  the  national  Democratic  convention  of 
184S  ;  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850,  and  a  lender  of  the  secession  party  of  the  South  ; 
advocated  in  1858  the  formation  of  committees  of  safety  in 
the  cotton  States  "to  fire  the  Southern  heart;"  seceded 
from  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  on 
the  nomination  of  Douglas;  advocated  the  election  of 
Breckenridge ;  was  the  reporter  of  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion in  the  Alabama  convention  Jan.,  1861 ;  went  to 
Europe  as  a  Confederate  agent,  and  was  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  D.  near  Montgom- 
ery July  28,  1863. 

Yan'ceyville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  2203. 

Yan'dell  (DAVID  WEXDEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Murfreesboro', 
Tenn.,  Sept.  4,  1826 :  graduated  M.  D.  at  Louisville  Uni- 
versity 1846  ;  was  in  Europe  1846-47  ;  practised  and  taught 
medicine  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1848  ;  was  professor  of  various 
departments  of  medicine  in  the  Louisville  University  from 
1859;  medical  director  in  the  Confederate  army  1861-66; 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  1871 ;  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  Indiana  Medical  College  1874  :  has 
contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  profession,  and  estab- 
lished the  American  J'ractitioner  1870.  PAUL  F.  EVR. 

Yandell  (LUNSFORD  P.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Tennessee  July 
4,  1805;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Maryland  University; 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Lexington  Medical  School  1831, 
and  afterward  a  professor  in  a  Louisville  college;  edited 
medical  journals  in  both  the  latter  cities,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral medical  works  and  addresses.  He  resides  (1876)  in 
Louisville.  PAUL  F.  EYE. 

Yang-tse-Kiang'fthe  "son  of  the  great  water"),  the 
principal  river  of  China,  rises  in  Eastern  Thibet  from  two 
streams  which  unite  in  lat.  26°  30'  N.,  Ion.  102°  E. ;  flows 
with  a  very  winding  and  tortuous  course,  first  S.  E.,  then 
N.,  and  at  last  N.  E.,  and  enters  the  Yellow  Sea  in  lat.  32° 
N.,  Ion.  121°  E.,  through  a  vast  estuary  several  miles 
broad.  Its  entire  length  is  probably  more  than  3000 
miles,  and  it  receives  from  both  sides  numerous  and  pow- 
erful affluents.  The  largest  vessels  can  ascend  it  as  far  as 
Hang-Kow,  700  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  sources.  As  it  runs  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  densely-peopled  regions 
on  the  globe,  and  is  possessed  of  a  tremendous  draining 
and  carrying  power,  it  is,  or  will  be,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  on  earth.  But  as  it  was  opened  to  foreign 
commerce  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  only  as  far  up  as 
Hang-Kow,  it  has  as  yet  seen  only  the  beginning  of  its 
history,  liy  the  Imperial  Canal  it  communicates  with  the 
Hoang-Ho. 

Viiniiiii.    See  JANINA. 


Yan'kee,  a  term  originally  employed  familiarly  to  de- 
note natives  of  the  New  England  States,  was  applied  during 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  insurgents  generally,  and 
during  the  civil  war  was  the  usual  designation  given  in  the 
"Confederate  States  "to  the  Union  soldiers.  In  Europe, 
especially  in  England,  it  is  generally  synonymous  with 
Anglo-American.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  but  the 
most  probable  explanation  is  that  given  by  Heckeweldcr, 
who  considers  it  a  corruption  of  the  word  "English"  by 
the  Indian  tribes. 

Yankee  Doodle,  a  popular  air,  considered,  especially 
in  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  as  one  of  the  national  airs. 
It  is  reported  to  have  been  a  popular  tune  in  England  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth,  at  which  time  its  doggerel  words 
originated,  Oliver  Cromwell  being  designated  as  A'titikee 
Doodle.  Others  say  that  it  was  the  tune  originally  set  to 
the  well-known  old  English  song,  "  Lydia  Locket  lost  her 
pocket,"  and  that  the  present  words  were  composed  in 
1775  by  a  British  sergeant  in  Boston.  Still  other  accounts 
of  its  origin  are  given. 

Yankee  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mich.  P. 
1023. 

Yank'ton,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  separated  from 
Nebraska  by  Missouri  River,  intersected  by  Dakota  River, 
and  partly  traversed  by  Dakota  Southern  R.  R.,  which  ter- 
minates at  the  county-seat.  Surface  irregular,  with  fertile 
soil  on  the  river-bottoms.  Cattle  are  the  principal  live- 
stock. Staples,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay.  Cap.  Yankton, 
also  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  Area,"520  sq.  in.  P.  2097. 

Yankton,  city,  cap.  of  Dakota,  and  peat  of  justice  of 
Yankton  co.,  on  Missouri  River,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Da- 
kota Southern  R.  R.,  and  is  connected  by  steamers  with 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Missouri;  has  1  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.  P.  737. 

Yankton  Indians.    Sec  DAKOTA  INDIANS. 

Yan'tic  River,  a  stream  which  unites  with  the  She- 
tucket  and  Quincbaug  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  form  tho 
Thames.  It  affords  large  and  well-utilized  water-power. 

Yaphank',  p.-v.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y. 

Yapock.     See  CHEIRONKCTKS. 

Ya'quis,  or  Hiaqnis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  allied  to  the  Pimas 
and  Cahitas,  number  some  20,000,  are  semi-civilized,  having 
had  Roman  Catholic  missions  among  them  since  1590,  and 
are  usually  peaceful,  but  have  maintained  several  wars  with 
the  white  settlers,  the  latest  having  been  in  1S2;">,  1832,  and 
1841.  They  practise  agriculture  and  possess  numerous 
domestic  animals. 

Yardfgearrf,  " hedge, " or gyrdan," to  gird, "Old  Saxon], 
the  statutory  unit  of  length  in  England,  declared  by  the 
act  of  6  Geo.  IV.  1824,  to  be  "to  the  pendulum  beating 
seconds  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  latitude 
of  London  in  the  proportion  of  36  to  39.1393."  The  same 
act  declared  the  standard  measure  then  in  custody  of  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  bearing  the  engraved  legend, 
" Standard  Yard,  1760,"  to  be  "the  original  and  genuine 
standard."  This  standard  was  constructed  by  Bird  by 
direction  of  a  parliamentary  committee  appointed  in  1758, 
and  was  a  copy  of  one  prepared  in  1742  by  the  eminent 
horologist  and  mechanician  George  Graham,  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  various  yards  and  ells  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth,  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  British  history  the  standards  of  weight  and 
measure  were  very  inexact.  Before  the  Conquest,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Wackerbarth  of  the  University  of  Upsnla, 
Sweden  ( Tidskrift  for  Matcmatik  tick  /'//si/',  Stockholm, 
1870),  the  length  of  this  measure  was  about  39.6  inches. 
It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the  assumed  length  of  the 
girdle  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size;  but  in  1101  it  was  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  the  arm  of  Henry  I.,  and  it  still 
measures  the  average  length  of  the  human  arm  with  the 
fingers  extended.  As  a  cloth-measure,  the  yard  is  divided 
into  4  quarters  =  16  nails.  For  other  purposes  it  is  divided 
into  3  feet  =  36  inches,  the  foot  being  in  general  made 
practically  the  unit. 

The  yard  is  also  the  unit-base  of  the  measures  of  length 
in  the  U.  S.,  though  not  made  so  by  any  direct  act  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  The  standards  authorized  by  Congress  to 
be  constructed  at  the  bureau  of  weights  and  measures  in 
Washington,  and  presented  to  tho  executive  authorities  of 
tho  several  State  governments,  were  for  many  years  ad- 
justed from  a  scale  of  eighty-two  inches  length  divided 
on  brass  by  Troughton  of  London  for  Mr.  Hasslcr,  the  first 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  length  being  taken  be- 
tween tho  twenty-seventh  and  sixty-third  divisions  of  the 
scale;  but  in  1856  an  officially-certified  copy  of  the  im- 
perial standard  yard  was  obtained,  and  the  recently-con- 
structed American  standards  have  been  copies  of  this.  (See 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


YAKIU.KYN  i i.i.i-:    YATE& 


Yard'lcyville,  v.,  Bucks  eo.,  1'a. 

Yarkand',  city  of  Ka-t  T,,orki«tan,  in  lat.  38°  20'  N., 
Ion.  77"  '•'•"'  ''•••  about  10. ">  miles  S.  1C.  of  Kashgar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Yarkand,  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
wall  and  defended  by  two  citadels,  one  within  the  walls 

and  one  on  the  southern  side.  As  a  fortress,  however,  the 
., !;.:•,•  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  sin.'c  the  expul- 
smn  ,,|  |||,.  Chinese  and  the  establishment  of  an  independ 

,st  '1'oorkistan  empire   at   Ka-h_'ar,  Yarkand  has    be- 
come the  centre  of  a  very  impoitunt  tiadu.     Caravans  from 
India  arrive  here,  carrying  with  them  the  nianul'iieti. 
Manclie-lei1.  and  throiigli  Russian  To,  ,1  ki-lali  I'll 
incrcc   connect   it  with  the   Ca.-piiin  Sea    and   Moscow.      Il- 
manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  linen,  and  woollens  a, 
pnrtant.     'Hie  city  is  well  built;  the  houses  arc  mo  tly  of 
si, me:    the-  streets  are   frequently   intersected  by  canals; 
the   ba/.aars,  caravanserais,  and  mosques   are  numerous. 
The  population  ia  variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to 
1011,000. 

Ynr'mouth,  town  of  England,  county  of  Norfolk,  on 
a  slip  of  land  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Yare,  along 
the  bank  of  which  runs  a  quay  nearly  two  miles  long;  the 
havli  ,i  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden.  It  is 
the  principal  scat  of  the  Knglish  herring  fisheries,  and  a 
considerable  deep  sea  lishing  is  also  carried  on,  the  produce 
of  which  is  daily  carried  to  London.  Crape  and  silk  goods 
manufactured,  and  a  great  number  of  coasting  vessels 
arc  built  here.  P.  41,819. 

Yarmouth,  county  of  S.  W.  Nova  Scotia,  bounded 
P.  W.  bv  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  coast-line  is  deeply  in- 
dented and  its  surface  is  broken,  but  portions  are  very  fer- 
tile. Shipbuilding,  the  fisheries,  and  other  marine  pursuits 
are  the  leading  industries.  Cap.  Yarmouth,  but  a  part  of 
the  courts  are  held  at  Tusket.  P.  18,550. 

Yarmouth,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Yarmouth  co.,  N.  S. 
('  me,  Foiirehu  light,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  is  in 
lat!  43°  50'  N.,  Ion.  66°  7'  W.  It  ia  a  wealthy  town,  fish- 
in,',  commerce,  and  shipbuilding  being  largely  carried  on. 
Yarmouth  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  seminaries  and  sev- 
eral other  schools,  3  banks,  gasworks,  and  some  fine  pub- 
lic buildings.  P.  of  sub-district,  5335. 

Yarmouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Me.   P.  1872. 

Yarmouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.     P, 


Yiir'rantun  i.\vi>iu.w  .  b.  .'.  orcoUribtre, 

'    1 ''  I J  ;  became  u  •  ,  r ;  «u  a  •••! 

dicr  in  the  n  •.  ;1  vi  at  - :   «  ufl  subs«qsMfUly  engaged  in  u-.n 
works    and   as   a   surveyor.    ei, 
Author  ol   \aic.ii-  treatise*  on  . 

..  by  which  he  eai 

li-i.  |.'  .in\ ."  , 

..h'o    I. 


Yarmouth  Port,  p.-v.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass. 
Yar'muk  [from  the  Talraudio  Jarmnrh],  a  permanent 
river  in  Eastern  Palestine,  which  the  Greeks  called  fliero- 
mnx  or  li;fr,wi!nx  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hi,t.,  v.  16),  and  which  is 
now  called  ,«erm«,-A/'in<M.<r,  from  a  Bedouin  tribe  dwell 
in»  on  its  banks   (Ritter,  Erilkmule,  xv.  372). 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  nor  by  Josephus,  although  now 
considered  the  southern  boundary  of  ancient  Bashan.     1 
principal  tributaries  drain  the  Hauran  and  Jolan.    I 
erses  a  limestone  region  overlaid  here  and  there  by  t 
In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  plunges  down  a  wild  gorge 
and  empties  into  the  Jordan,  with  a  strong  current  130  feet 
wide,  about  5  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     It  is  full  of 
fish    and  lined  with  oleanders.     On  its  banks  near  Gadara, 
about  8  miles  from  the  Jordan,  are  hot  sulphur  springs, 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  CE^a»«)  and  Jerome  (Amatha)  in 
their  Ouomatlifon.     Tristram  (  The  Land  of  /.rne/,  pp.  4a< , 
458)  reports  nine  of  these  springs,  chiefly  on  th 
the  stream.  R-  D- 

Yaroslav',  government  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  traversed  by  the  Volga,    f  rea, 
14,120  sq.  m.     P.  1,000,748.    The  ground  is  low  and  level, 
and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.     Rye,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
raised,  but  not  in  great  quantities ;  timber  is  scarce, 
inhabitants  of  this  government  are  described 
intelligent  and  handsome  race  of  the  whole  Russian  people, 
and  they  know  how  to  make  up  for  an  inferior  soil  1 
dustry.     Their  manufactures  of  linen  and  hardware  i 
a  great  reputation,  and  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  ai 
artisans  of  every  description  emigrate  from  this  gov. 
ment  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Yaroslav,  town  of  European   Russia   capital  of  th 
government  of  Yaroslav,  on  tne  Volga  at  the  influx  of  the 
Kotorost,  in  lat.  57°  37'  N.     It  is  a  handsome,  cnterpri! 
and  prosperous  town,  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  , 
Greek  archbishop.     It  has  large  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hardware,  and  an  extensive  trade.     P.  37,tli>. 

Yar'ra-Yar'ra,  river  of  Australia,  in  the  col 
Victoria,  passes  Melbourne  and  enters  Port  Philip,  8  miles 
below.     On  account  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  but  9 
of  water  at  high  tide,  the  Yarra-Yarra  is  navigable  on lj  I 
vessels  of  60  tons  burden  ;  larger  vessels  unload  a 
ton,,,  near  its  mouth.    Above  Melbourne  it  is  not  i 
gable. 
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|,.L'i<  al  So.-ietv .  .uid  i  oniiniiniciited  above  M'  ,    |. 
ous  societies  with  which  he  wa  nth 

Sept.   11.   l.s.'ili.       He  pnb'.i-i.i    1     1    //,.• 

illutlriiinl  l,if  4'Kl  n'oodeuU   i'-'   M, 

the  3d  edition  was  accompanied  by  a  Mr >.>••» r  ,,f  t\'  A*6jjf 

I.-,  s-ii-.lohn  Richardson  (2  vo 

and  A  Ili»t,,,  >i  ,,f  111  ,t.*fi    A',--/-,  trilA  StO  Wood  Emfrmf- 

i«;l,  (3  vols.,  1839-43 ;  3d  ed.  1858).   A  new  n: 

ly  revised  edition  of  the  last  Is  now  (1* 

under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Alfred  Newton.  • 

Yarriba.    See  Yont»A. 

Yar'row,  or  Milfoil  (Arkill,n  mill,/,,i;«m),  a  Euro- 
pean plant  of  tlie  (",'inpo-ine  t  imily.  nearly  allied  to  cam- 
omile, wormwood,  and  tansy,  is  found  as  a  common  weed 
in  I'n.'land  and  the  I  .  S..  produce!  leaves  and  flowers 
which  have  a  bitter,  astringent  taste  and  an  annum 
and  yields  a  blue  volatile  oil.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a  vulnerary,  and  in  Sweden  is  employed  by  brewers  as 
a  substitute  for  hops. 

Yarrow,  a  river  of  1 -Selkirkshire.  Scotland,  rises  at  Yar- 
row Cletigh,  near  Loch  Skenc.  fluw«  X.  K.  25  miles  through 
Lochs  Lowes  and  St.  Mary,  and  falls  near  Selkirk  into  the 
Httrick.  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed.  On  it«  banki  are  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  castle  of  Newark,  and  Bowhill.  Ihe 
family-seat  of  the  dukes  of  Buerleueh.  Its  current  i.« 
rapid,  and  it  affords  many  picturesque  views,  which  have 
been  commemorated  in  three  well-known  poems  of  Words- 
worth. 

Yassr.    See  JASST. 


Yates,  county  of  W.  New  York,  lying  on  Peneca,  Can- 
andaigua,  and  Crooked  or  Keuka  lakes,  the  latter  of  which 
penetrates  halfway  across  the  county,  and  traversed   by 
Crooked  Lake  Canal  and  by  Northern  Central  R.  R. 
surface  is  undulating  or  hilly,  and  contains  considerable 
iron  ore ;  soil  a  sandy  loam.     There  are  saw-mills,  plan- 
ing-mills,   flour-mills,   distilleries,   and   manufacture* 
agricultural  implements,  carriages,  saddlery,  and   brick. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  the  chief  live-stock.     Staples,, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oaU,  barley,  hay,  wool,  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Penn  Yan.     Area,  about  500  sq.  m.     P.  19,5»4. 

Yates,  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.     P.  1048. 

Yates  (A  R  ),  U.  8.  N.,  b.  Oct.  28,  1838,  in  New  York; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857;  beeanw  H 
tenant  in  18«1,  commander  in  1872;  served  on  board 
Hartford  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  \t  thus  mentioned 
in  Rear-Admiral  Farragufs  report  of  An*.  I 
A    R.  Yates  of  the  Augusta  acted  as  an  additional  ai 
me  on  board  the  Hartford,  and  was  very  efficient  I 
transmission  of  orders.     I  have  given  h,m  comm, 
the  captured  steamer  Selma."         FOXHALL  A.  ft 

Yates  (EOMCXD  Honoso-O,  b.  in  London,  England,  In 

newspaper. 

I,  b.  at  Highgate.  near  London 
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etc.  (Albany,  2  vols.,  1840). 

Yates  (JOSEPH  C.),  b.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  0 
I7il<  •  bccaim-  a  lawyer  there;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
n,i,,,,  0< »i  «'rvcd  as  mayor  1798-1808,  as  Plate  sen- 
ator 1S06-07,  MS  judge  of  the  supreme  court  1808-22,  Mid 
governor  ,.f  NYw  York  1823-25.  D.  at  Schenectady  Mar. 
19,  1837.  A  county  in  New  York  commemorates  his  name. 

Yates  (RicHARii),  b.  at  Warsaw,  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1818; 
graduated  at  Illinois  College,  and  studied  law;  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  Illinois  legislature,  and  in  1850  was 
elected  to  Congress  on  the  Whig  ticket;  in  1861  was 
elected  governor  of  Illinois,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  troops  for  the  Union  army  ;  served  as  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  from  1865  to  1871.  I),  in  St.  Louis  Nov. 

27  1873.  J-  B-  BMBOT. 

Yates  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27, 
1738;  educated  in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1760;  settled  at  Albany;  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety  1775,  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress, and  chairman  of  committee  of  military  operations 
1776,  of  the  constitutional  convention  1777:  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  the  same  year; 
became  chief-justice  1779;  was  a  member  of  the  national 
convention  which  formed  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1787 ; 
took  notes  of  its  proceedings,  which  were  printed  by  his 
widow  (1839);  retired  from  the  bench  1798,  and  was  ap- 


Vcrmont.     D.  at  Albany  Sept,  9,  1801. 

Yates  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Loughborough,  Leices- 
tershire, England,  Dec.  15,  1792;  educated  at  Bristol  Col- 
lege; went  to  Calcutta  as  a  Baptist  missionary  1815;  settled 
at  Serampore ;  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  task  of  trans- 
lating and  of  preparing  textbooks;  visited  England  and 
the  U.  S.  1827-29,  and  was  on  his  way  to  England  when 
he  d.  in  the  Red  Sea,  July  3,  1845.  Author  of  A  Grammar 


humous  work,  An  Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language  (2 
vols.,  1847  :  new  ed.  1864).  He  translated  the  whole  Bible 
into  Bengali,  and  the  New  Testament  into  Hindi,  Hindo- 
stani,  and  Sanskrit.  A  Memoir  (1847)  was  written  by  Dr. 
James  Hoby. 

Yates  City,  p.-v.,  Knox  co.,  111. 

Yates'ville,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  111.     P.  1440. 

Yaupon.     See  HOLLY. 

Yav'apai,  county  of  N.  E.  Arizona,  bordering  on  Utah 
and  Now  Mexico.  Only  a  small  portion  of  its  area  has 
been  explored.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  5000  or  6000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  portions  are  considerably  more  elevated. 
Colorado  River  crosses  the  N.  W.  corner  through  precipitous 
canons;  as  does  also  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  county.  Among  the  other  streams 
are  tributaries  of  San  Juan  and  the  Gila.  The  mountain- 
chains  are  numerous,  their  general  direction  being  N.  and 
S.  There  are  some  mining  districts  in  the  county,  and  the 
Moqui  Indians  inhabit  the  north-eastern  part.  Cap.  Pres- 
cott.  Area  fully  50,000  sq.  m.  P.  2142. 

Yawn'ing.  Yawning  is  in  some  respects  analogous 
in  its  action  on  the  respiratory  process  to  sighing.  It  con- 
sists of  adeep  inspiration,  accompanied  by  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  jaws  to  their  fullest  extent.  But  it  differs 
from  sighing  in  these  points — that  it  is  entirely  automatic; 
that  is,  not  performed  by  the  action  of  the  will ;  that  it  is 
evidence  of  mental  weariness,  or  rather  of  the  existence  of 
the  state  which  the  French  call  ennui — a  word  which  bos 
not  its  exact  synonym  in  the  English  language;  and  that 
it  is  contagious.  Its  exciting  cause  is  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  certain  brain 
diseases,  in  which  the  encephalon  is  weakened  in  its  func- 
tions of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  organism.  Yawn- 
ing is  performed  by  certain  animals,  as  the  dog,  and  in  them, 
as  in  man,  has  a  like  cause,  and  is  succeeded,  so  far  as  we 
can  determine  from  observation,  by  a  feeling  of  relief  from 
sensations  not  altogether  agreeable.  W.  A.  HAMMOND. 

Yaws  (Frambretia),  a  contagious  disease  of  Africa,  Ma- 
laisia,  the  Fccjee  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  It  has  sev- 


eral varieties.  It  closely  resembles  the  Sibbcim  of  Scotland 
and  the  Si-hcrlicvo  of  Illyria.  Some  have  considered  it  a 
form  of  leprosy,  but  it  is  more  probably  syphilis. 

YHZOO',  county  of  W.  Mississippi,  lying  on  Black 
River,  intersected  by  the  Yazoo,  and  skirted  in  the  E.  part 
by  Mississippi  Central  R.  R. ;  surface  level,  soil  very  fer- 
tile. Horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  swine  are  the  chief  live 
stock.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Yazoo  City. 
Area,  650  sq.  in.  P.  17,279. 

Yazoo  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Yazoo  co.,  Miss.,  in  Yazoo 
Valley,  one  of  the  richest  corn  and  cotton  growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  South,  and  60  miles  from  Vicksburg,  has  8 
churches  (3  colored),  4  good  schools,  2  weekly  newspaper--. 
1  bank,  2  mills,  several  manufactories,  and  an  efficient  fire 
department.  Yazoo  River  is  navigable  for  over  200  miles 
above  the  city.  DRUMMOXD  BURCH,  En.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Yazoo  Fraud,  The.  This  was  the  name  popularly 
applied  to  the  sale  by  Georgia  in  1795  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  her  western  territory.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  17>:'. 
having  made  the  Mississippi  the  western  boundary  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  treaty  of  Beaufort  of  1787,  between  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  having  settled  the  questions  of 
boundary  between  these  States,  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
possessed  of  a  vast  and  valuable  western  territory,  extend- 
ing to  the  Mississippi  and  lying  between  the  parallel  lines 
drawn  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Savannah  River  on  the 
N.  and  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  Mary  on  the  S.,  includ- 
ing what  afterward  became  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  In  1789  the  State  of  Georgia  sold  to  the 
South  Carolina  Yazoo  Co.,  the  Virginia  Yazoo  Co.,  and 
the  Tennessee  Co.  lands  in  this  territory  estimated  at 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  acres  for  about  $140.000.  Cer- 
tain difficulties  both  as  to  the  Indian  title  and  the  cur- 
rency in  which  the  purchasers  were  entitled  to  pay  hav- 
ing arisen,  suits  were  commenced  in  the  Federal  courts, 
which  were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  amendment  to 
the  U.  B.  Constitution  declaring  that  such  courts  should 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  suits  brought  against 
a  State.  These  sales,  therefore,  seem  to  have  been  prac- 
tically inoperative.  But  in  1795,  under  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  purchasers,  the  State  of  Georgia  sold  to  four 
companies — the  Georgia  Co.,  the  Georgia-Mississippi  Co., 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Co.,  and  the  Tennessee  Co. — for 
$500,000  an  immense  body  of  Western  lands,  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  which  perhaps  could  scarcely  be  estimated,  but  which 
it  was  alleged  extended  from  the  Alabama  and  Coosa  on 
the  E.  to  the  Mississippi  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Georgia  along  the  35th  nearly  to  her  southern 
limit  on' the  31st  degree  of  latitude.  This  sale  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  apprehension  of  the 
Federal  government,  to  whoso  notice  it  was  specially 
brought  by  a  message  of  Pres.  Washington.  But  it  created 
an  indignant  excitement  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  It  was 
charged,  with  apparent  truth,  that  the  legislation  necessary 
for  the  sale  had  been  obtained  by  the  corruptest  influences 
and  by  the  wholesale  bribery  of  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. Gov.  James  Jackson,  then  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Georgia,  resigned  his  seat,  became  a  candidate  for  the  State 
legislature,  and  the  leader  of  the  people  in  their  determi- 
nation to  overturn  the  whole  transaction.  He  succeeded, 
and  in  1796  all  acts  authorizing  the  sale  were  repealed,  the 
purchase-money  paid  was  ordered  to  be  returned,  and  every 
vestige  of  the  transaction  was  obliterated  from  the  records ; 
which  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was  executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  governor,  the  legislature,  and  a  vast,  assembly 
of  citizens  by  burning  the  act  itself,  the  fire  being  kindled 
by  the  use  of  a  lens,  so  as  to  make  it,  in  the  words  of  one 
who  has  described  the  scene,  "a  consuming  fire  from 
heaven."  Having  thus  cancelled  the  legislative  sale,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  after  a  negotiation  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment, ceded  all  this  western  territory  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1802,  and  the  rights  of  the  purchasers  thus  became  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Federal  government.  In  1S03,  Mr.  Madison. 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Gallatin.  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  attorney-general,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson under  an  act  of  Congress  to  report  on  the  Yazoo 
claims,  made  a  very  full  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
sale,  and,  while  not  positively  confirming  what  had  been 
done,  expressed  their  belief  that  "the  interest  of  the  U.  S., 
the  tranquillity  of  those  who  may  hereafter  inhabit  that 
territory,  and  various  equitable  considerations  which  may 
be  urged  in  favor  of  most  of  the  present  claimants,  render 
it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  compromise  on  reasonable 
terms;"  and  they  recommended  compensation  in  land  or 
money.  The  popular  feeling,  however,  against  the  trans- 
action, partly  on  account  of  the  alleged  corruption  of  the 
State  legislature,  partly  on  account  of  the  unwillingness 
to  see  this  great  territory  monopolized  by  the  combination 
of  a  few  capitalists,  prevented  any  action  by  Oongres--. 
The  claimants  finally  sought  their  remedy  in  the  U.  S. 
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courts,  and  the  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court    of  the    I'.    S.      In    r'lctchcr    at,    IVck.    I    , 
Mill-shall    in   IS10    held   that  the  original   sale  by  the 
ol   iM-.riria  must  he  sustained;  that  the  allegation  "t 
ruiition  on  the   |iart  ol'  the  legislature  could  not  he  enter- 
t-iiuc  1  I'V  ''"'  ('"urt;  that  purchasers  from  the  land  ion 
panics  were  innocent  holders  without  notice;  that  the  re- 
pealing act  of  the  (icorgin  legislature  could  not  dm 
rights'thns  acquired.     Consequently,  in  M  I  Cmigrci-i!  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  to  be  raised  hy  the  sale-  ol  the  lands 
1 1  quiet  and  extinguish  all  the  Yazoo  claims.     Sin-bis  a 
brief  outline  of  what  was  once  a  \eiy  famous  and  violent 
controversy,  the  crimination  and  recrimination  of  which  arc 
Iv   worthy  of   historical  perpetuation.      Those  who 

ma  V  de-ire  to  examine  it  more  closely  will  lind  material  in 
the  ads  of  the  (ieorgia  legislature;  the  debates   in  Con 
gross:   .l«i"'.  .l.'A.  /'"''•  /.'i>o/«.  vol.  i.:  Fletcher  r«.  Peek, 
inch  A  Chappells;   ticunjiu  .Minn  llnnim. 

I..  Q.  C.  LAMAR. 
Yazoo  River  (the  name  signifies"  Kiver  of  death  "in 
the  Choetaw  language,  alluding  to  the  malarial  diseases 
which  prevailed  upon  its  shores),  a  navigable  stream  of 
Mississippi,  originates  in  the  Y'azoo  Pass,  Coldwater  River, 
Beaver  ham  Kiver.  and  other  bayous  and  sloughs  spring- 
in"  from  the  K.  bank  of  Mississippi  Kiver.  These  join  the 
Tallahatobie,  a  navigable  stream  from  the  X.  E.,  at  Polk- 
villc.  Miss.,  where  the  Yockeney  also  comes  in  from  the  E., 
but  the  united  stream  is  generally  called  the  Tallahatchic 
down  to  the  junction  with  the  Yalabusha,  which  is  also 
navigable.  The  Yazoo  proper  below  this  point  is  290  miles 
long,  deep,  serpentine,  and  sluggish,  and  navigable  the  year 
round.  It  joins  the  Mississippi  12  miles  above  Vicksburg. 
At  high  water  steamboats  might  pass,  but  for  the  levee  at 
Moon  Lake,  from  the  Mississippi,  through  Yazoo  Pass  and 
the  Coldwater  River,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
Yazoo  system  of  bayous  and  streams.  On  the  W.  side  the 
Sunflower  River  and  other  navigable  channels  pass  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Yazoo.  The  region  adjacent  to  the 
Y-i'uo  is  very  fertile;  on  the  W.  side  it  is  flat  and  often 
swampy,  but  on  the  E.  more  often  bluffy  or  rolling. 
Yberville.  See  IBERVILLE,  D'. 

Yea'mans  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  resided  many  years  in  Barba- 
does-  settled  in  South  Carolina  1665,  at  which  time  he 
was  the  introducer  of  African  slaves  into  the  colony ;  was 
governor  of  South  Carolina  1671-74;  was  removed  from 
office  for  arbitrary  conduct,  and  went  to  Barbadocs,  where 
he  d.  soon  afterward. 

Yeames  (WILLIAM  FREDERICK),  b.  at  Taganrog,  Russia, 
in  1835    son  of  the  British  consul  at  that  place;  e 
art  in  London  and  Italy ;  acquired  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  historical  and  genre  pictures,  and  was  chosen  an  asso 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy  1866. 

Year  [Ang.-Sax.  gear;  Ger.  JaKr'],  the  time  of  one 
complete  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  of  the 
apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  in  the  celestial  sphere.  This 
is  the  sidereal  year,  so  called  because  it  is  the  interval  be- 
tween two  consecutive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the  same  point 
arnon*  the  stars;  the  sensible  or  natural  year  called  in 
astronomy  the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year,  is  the  period 
within  which  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  is  fully  completed. 
The  seasons  are  dependent  on  the  progressive  and  perioc 
ical  changes  of  the  sun's  place  in  declination  ( 
MATE  )  The  declination  is  maximum  at  the  tropics  and 
Hence,  the  tropical  or  equinoctial 


then    be  drawn  from  the  sun,  in  the  plane  •  • 
orbit,  n  straight   line  lixed  in   -pnc<-.  and  if  tbe  \*_ 
'.  year  he  taken  m  tin-  III-MII. m  in  » 

•litre    p.i till-     line,    the    length   ol     Ihr 

year  will  ulightlt  dimini-h  a»,  in  1 1m  i>  :lir  im. 

o  approaches  Ihii  Inn  .  and  will 

similarly  increase  after  the  aphelion  ha*  passed  the  line, 
and  until  the  i  b  >U  make  the  tame  pannage;  but 

the   entire   amount  of  variation    will    be   to  exr< 
minute  that,  as  above  stated,  the  length  of  tbe  year  will  be 
very  nearly  constant. 

The  interval  which  elapses  between  tbe  moment  .  I  the 
earth's  departure  from  any  given  point  in  the  rllip-*-  till  ><• 
return  to  the  *ame  point  again  it  called  an  anomalistic 
year,  and  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year  by 
necessary  t  ••  minute  are  II.*".  which 

time   in   tin-   me. in    i-    i  ...  :ly.7>.     The    '  vear  il 

reckoned  from  the  aphelion  or  from  the  | 


passage,  but,  whatever  i«  the  point  of  departure,  the  length 
is  the  same.     The  mean  lengths  of  tbe  several  years  al. 
denned  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  mean  solar  or  tropical  year J8M.  8*.  *»••.  4«.O!M*. 

The  mean  sidereal  vear .MM.  M.   »«.   B.M*. 

The  anomalistic  year MU6A.Uai.4SMs. 

The  length  of  the  tropical  year  was  approximately  ascer- 
tained by  the  ancient  Egyptians  by  measuring,  from  day 
to  day  at  noon,  the  shadow  of  a  vertical  gnomon  erected 
for  the  purpose  upon  a  horizontal  plane.     The  shadow  Is 
necessarily  minimum  on  the  day  of  the  »um>ner  •••'-•• 
and  the  interval  between  two  such  minima  ii  the  number 
of  entire  days  in  the  solar  year.     A  calendar  year  «.f 
days  would,  however,  go  backward.  In  reference  to  the 
natural  year,  about  twenty-five  days  in  a  century,  and  the 
fact,  if  not  the  amount,  of  its  error  would  soon  become  per- 
ceptible.   The  Thcbans  are  said  to  have  first  discovered 
that  six  hours  must  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  calendar 
year  to   prevent  this  displacement.     Hipparchus,  in  the 
second  century  B.  c.,  found  six  hours  too  great  by  4m.  48... 
making  the  year  365rf.  5A.  55m.  12..     Near  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  of  our  era,  the  Arabian   astronomer  and 
prince,  Albatcgnius,  reduced  the  year  of  Hipparchus  hy 
Sm.  48..;  giving  4«m.  24..,  instead  of  S5w.  12..     The  A 
phonsine  Tables  (1252)  gave  49m.  18.. ;  Copernicu. 
49m.  6..;  Tycho  Brahe  (1602),  48m.  45J..     All  these  de- 
terminations having  been  made  before  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  their  near  approximation  to  the  truth  is  remark- 
able, especially  that  of  tbe  last. 

As,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  convenience  requires 
that  the  year  should  be  composed  of  a  definite  number  ol 
entire  days,  the  fractional  excess  of  about  a  quarter  ol 
day  above  365  is  allowed  to  go  on  accumulating  for  four 
years,  and  the  fourth  year  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
another  day,  making  it  3»6.     But  as  the  fractional  i 
is  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  day,  falling  short  that  amou 
by  llm  13.95*. — a  quantity  sufficient  to  amount  to  eighteen 
hours  in  a  century,  or  three  days  in  four  hundred  years- 
allowance  is  made  for  this  by  omitting  the  Intercalar 
in  three  out  of  every  four  centurial  years.   This  is 
gorian  correction,  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  which,  an 
the  subdivisions  of  the  year  among  different  peoplei,  see 
C  u  KStiAR,  and  on  the  latter  point  see  also  M. 

The  epoch  of  the  reformed  Julian  calendar  (see  C. 
DAR)  is  Jan.  1,  B.  c.  45,  as  reckoned  by  the  chronolo 
or  Jan.  1,  B.  c.  44,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
tronomers*     The  intercalation  was  first  applied 
year  42  B.  c.,  chronological  reckoning.  »nd  subs, 
every  third  year,  instead  of  every  fourth., 'intended    the 


zero  a  .  , 

year  is  the  interval  between  two  successive  arrivals  of  the 

sun  at  the  same  tropic  or  at  the  same  equinox      Th< ,  equ  - 


dergoing  an  excessively  slow  increase,  the  effect  of 

is  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  mean  solar  year  at  the  rate 

of  0.595,.  per  century-a  process  which  will  H  length  b, 

reversed. 


^tremitieV  oVapsIdes  Is  11.778"  of  arc ;  and  c=ently, 
when  the  earth  has  completed  a  sidereal  w»o lution,^ 
less  advanced  in  the  ellipse  than  it 
of  the  same  revolution  by  this  small  space. 


f 
If,  therefore, 
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YEAR  AND  A  DAT— YEKATERINBURG. 


mencod  seven  days  after  the  event  from  which  it  nom- 
inally dates,  or  on  Jan.  1  of  the  4«th  Julian  year.  Ihe 
first 'century  of  the  era  terminated,  therefore,  Dec.  SI, 
A  I)  10(1.  "and  the  eighteenth  century  Doc.  31,  A.  D. 
I  son  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  make  so  obvious 
:l  remark,  if  tho  question  had  not  occasionally  been  grave- 
ly raised,  whether  the  year  1SOO  belongs  to  the  eighteenth 
or  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  popular  error  on  the 
subject  has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  ecclo- 
siastical  calendar,  printed  in  all  the  prayer-books  of  the 
Human  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  the  centennial 
ciirrtvtions  are  made  on  the  centurial  years,  and  each  cor- 
rected century  commences  with  tho  hundredth  year  of  the 
century  preceding,  and  ends  with  tho  ninety-ninth  year  of 
tho  century  current.  Tho  reason  for  this  practice  is  that 
tin!  solar  correction,  being  the  omission  of  an  intercalary 
day.  m-.ft  be  made  on  a  year  which  is  regularly  a  leap-year  ; 
anil  in  order  to  avoid  complication  the  lunar  correction  when 
made  is  made  synchronously  with  it.  The  centurial  year  is 
chosen  as  the  year  for  applying  the  correction  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  and  facility  of  recollection.  Another  fixed 
li-ap-year  might  be  selected,  as,  for  instance,  the  year  4  or 
the  year  96  in  each  century;  in  which  case  tho  calendar 
centuries  would  end  with  the  year  3  or  the  year  95.  On 
this  subject  the  following  mode  of  reasoning  is  sometimes 
used  ;  it  is  mentioned  here  because  it  has  been  seriously 
entertained,  and  not  because  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  be 
ingenious  or  even  plausible:  "A  year  is  not  counted  in 
chronology  until  it  is  completed.  Hence,  tho  first  year  of 
the  era  was  zero,  and  tho  count  '  one '  ran  through  the 
second  year,  which  was  not  counted  till  after  its  close.  In 
like  manner,  the  count  'ninety-nine'  ran  through  the  hun- 
dredth year,  the  count  '  one  hundred  '  ran  through  the  first 
year  of  tho  second  century,"  and  so  on.  The  question, 
therefore,  according  to  this  reasoning,  is  not  a  question  of 
opinion,  but  a  question  of  fact. 

The  fact,  nevertheless,  is,  that  the  count  in  chronology 
is  not  made  as  above  asserted.  The  Christian  era  was 
only  first  used  for  the  purposes  of  chronological  reckon- 
ing some  timo  in  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  adopted 
in  Italy  on  the  recommendation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a 
Latin  monk.  It  did  not  become  well  established  in  France 
and  Germany  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (A.  D.  742- 
814).  The  year  of  the  Nativity  was  not  then  well  known, 
and  has  never,  in  fact,  been  positively  ascertained  to  this 
day.  It  was  assumed,  as  above  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  era,  that  this  year  was  identical  with  tho 
45th  of  the  Julian  era,  and  the  46th  of  that  era  was  made 
the  first  of  the  Christian,  the  count  applying  equally  to  the 
first  day  and  the  last  day  of  that  year.  The  145th  Julian 
year  was,  therefore,  the  100th  Christian  year,  and  tho  first 
Christian  century  ended  with  its  hundredth  year,  so  named. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  those  who  employ  the  mode  of  rea- 
soning above  given  do  not  apply  it  as  well  to  the  century 
as  to  the  year.  According  to  them,  the  first  century  should 
be  called  zero,  and  the  present  the  eighteenth. 

Different  peoples  have  differed  widely  as  to  the  place 
among  the  seasons  of  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
Roman  year,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cajsar,  began  on 
the  1st  of  March.  The  civil  year  of  the  Jews  began  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  though  their  sacred  year  began  at  the 
vernal.  The  Greek  year,  before  the  time  of  Melon,  began 
at  the  winter  solstice ;  afterward  at  the  summer  solstice. 
The  Egyptians,  Persians,  and  other  Eastern  peoples  began, 
like  the  Jews,  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  Mohammedan 
year,  being  a  lunar  year,  has  no  determinate  epoch,  but 
continually  goes  backward  among  the  seasons.  The  first 
of  September  was  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  the  same  was  true  in  Russia  before  the  time 
of  Peter  tho  Great.  In  France,  under  the  Merovingian 
kings,  the  year  began  March  1 :  under  the  Carlovingians, 
March  25 ;  under  the  Capetians,  at  Easter ;  and  from  1564 
onward,  Jan.  1.  The  ancient  Northern  nations  of  Europe 
placed  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  winter  solstice.  In 
England  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March  previously  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  which  took  place  in 
1752.  The  same  usage  prevailed  in  the  British  American 
colonies  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia,  and  was  abandoned 
at  the  same  time.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Year  and  a  Day  (in  law).  This  space  of  time  was 
constantly  employed  by  the  common  law  and  by  ancient 
statutes  to  designate  the  period  by  the  full  completion  of 
which,  after  the  happening  of  gome  specified  event,  a  legal 
right  connected  with  such  event  would  be  cither  gained  or 
lost.  The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  its 
use  and  effect:  A  person  feloniously  assaulted  and  wounded 
by  another  must  die  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  in- 
fliction of  the  wound  in  order  that  the  crime  should  be 
murder.  Animals  taken  estray  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  unless  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  their 
seizure.  Wreck  found  and  taken  into  possession  by  the 


proper  officer  fell  to  the  Crown  or  its  grantee  unless  an 
owner  appeared  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  finding. 
Certain  actions  and  proceedings  must  be  commenced  within 
that  time  after  the  right  accrued.  Thus,  an  execution  could 
not  be  issued  on  a  judgment  after  a  year  and  a  day  from 
its  entry  unless  the  judgment  itself  was  revived  by  scire 
/«(•/'««.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  examples,  since  the  only 
matter  of  interest  connected  with  this  particular  limit  of 
time  consists  in  the  reasons  for  its  choice  and  its  actual 
meaning.  A  year  and  a  day  was  not  literally  one  year  and 
one  day  in  addition,  or  306  days.  It  was  simply  a  com- 
plete year,  or  365  days,  and  the  term  was  selected  in  order 
that,  by  taking  into  account  another  rule  of  the  common 
law,  the  period  of  timo  which  must  elapse  before  the  right 
was  gained  or  lost  might  be  one  full  year.  This  resulted 
from  the  established  doctrine  of  the  common  law  that  in 
reckoning  the  continuous  lapse  of  time  each  day  was  re- 
garded as  a  single,  indivisible,  and  instantaneous  point  of 
time,  and  was  therefore  condensed  into  its  first  moment,  or, 
in  other  words,  was  legally  ended  ns  soon  as  begun.  By 
virtue  of  this  principle  a  minor  attained  his  majority  at  the 
instant  after  midnight  of  the  364th  day  of  his  twenty-tirst 
year.  He  became  of  age  when  ho  was  20  years  364  days 
and  a  moment  old.  During  the  entire  305th  day,  although 
he  had  not  completed  his  twenty-first  year  by  perhaps, 
twenty-four  hours  according  to  our  popular  computation, 
he  was  fully  competent  to  perform  all  the  acts  belonging 
to  the  age  of  manhood.  Tho  same  principle  was  applied 
to  every  lesser  specified  space  of  time,  as,  for  example,  a 
year.  If  a  rule  of  the  common  law  or  of  a  statute  should 
declare  that  some  act  could  be  done  or  some  right  acquired 
or  lost  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  a  given  time, 
the  act  would  be  lawful,  the  right  would  be  gained  or  lost, 
after  the  expiration  of  304  full  days — that  is,  immediately 
after  the  beginning  of  the  365th  day  at  midnight — for  that 
day  being  legally  regarded  as  existing  and  finished  in  its 
first  moment,  the  year  would  have  been  fully  accomplished, 
•although  there  might  be  twenty-four  hours  longer  before 
the  succeeding  day  would  commence.  In  consideration  of 
this  well-known  rule,  and  to  furnish  a  complete  year  of 
365  full  days  before  the  probationary  period  should  end, 
the  time  "  a  year  and  a  day  "  was  invented.  The  result  is, 
that  a  "year  and  a  day"  was  exactly  one  complete  year 
according  to  the  modern  popular  computation  of  time. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Year  Books,  early  reports  of  cases  decided  in  the 
English  courts  of  law.  (See  REPORTS.)  They  are  mainly 
interesting  in  an  antiquarian  and  historical  point  of  view, 
and  are  seldom  resorted  to  as  guides  for  modern  decisions. 
Instances,  however,  may  be  found  in  which  they  are  con- 
sulted. (See  the  cases  of  Liuttfey  vs.  (lye,  2  Ellis  &  Black- 
burn, 216;  Curtis  vs.  Hnbbnrd,  4  Hill  (New  York),  437; 
Althorf  vs.  Wolfe,  22  New  York  Reports,  366,  367.)  The 
Year  Booke,  as  generally  known  to  the  legal  profession, 
consist  of  an  edition  published  by  Sergeant  Maynard 
(1678-80),  beginning  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and 
coming  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  collection 
was  an  imperfect  one,  a  number  of  the  early  reports  still 
remaining  in  a  manuscript  form.  Some  of  these  have  been 
published  within  a  few  years.  The  usually-received  edi- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  thick  and  unwieldy  folios,  in  black- 
letter  type,  in  an  obsolete  language  (Norman  French),  and 
with  many  abbreviations  at  the  present  time  difficult  to 
decipher.  Few  lawyers  of  our  day  could  succeed  in  read- 
ing and  understanding  them.  The  volumes  which  have 
been  recently  published  are  in  portable  form,  with  excel- 
lent paper  and  clear  type,  and  an  English  version  is  given 
in  parallel  columns  with  the  Norman  French.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  reports  in  Sergeant  Maynard's  work 
may  go  through  the  same  process  of  republication,  as  the 
cases  there  collected,  if  presented  in  a  readable  form,  would 
undoubtedly  supply  much  curious  and  valuable  information 
as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  when  they  were 
'  decided.  (Consult  Wallace  on  lieporters ;  Foss's  Judge*  of 
I  Enn/nnd.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Yeard'ley  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  in  England  about  1580; 
was  governor  of  Virginia  1616,  1619-21,  and  1625;  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  and  promoted  many  important  im- 
provements in  Virginia.  D.  in  1627. 

Yeast,  Yeast-Plant,  and  Yeast-Powders.  See 
BREAD  and  FERMENTATION,  by  PROP.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ye'cla,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Murcia,  on  the 
Jumilla,  has  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit.    P.  11,669. 
Yeddo  or  Yedo,  now  Tokio  or  Tokei.    See  JAPAN. 
Yeisk.     See  JEISK. 

Yekaterinboorg',  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 

j  ment  of  Perm,  on  the  Isset,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  mining 

district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  hit. 

50°  50'  N.     Cutting  and  engraving  of  precious  stones  and 

manufactures  of  marble,  etc.,  are  carried  on.     P.  24,500. 


YKKATKRINODAR-YKLLOW   RIVER. 


Yekaterinodar',  town  of  Russian  Caucasia,  g.n 
ment  of  Stavropol,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  irhloh 

as  fortiiieatiuns.  is  most  wretchedly  Imili,  mn-i-t  in_r  I 
greatest  part  of  mud  huts  thatched  with  straw.     l\  ->7i;.,. 


YckaterinoKrad',  town  of  Kuropeun  Kn-«ia.  in  the 

Cisraura-ian  territory  of  tin-  Terek,  mi  Ihi-  left  l.ank  of  the 
Tcrck,  was  founded  in  1777  by  1'otemkin,  !:•  I'm'titied,  and 
forms  a  iniliuiy  f'ossack  station.  ]'.  about  .iimn. 

Yekaterinoslav',  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  in-.  It  was  founileil  bv  I'olemkin 

in  1784,  is  the  scat  of  the  governor  and  of  a  iln-ek  l.i.-hop, 
anil  has  several  important  manufactures.  P.  2'J. .">!-. 

Yclutom',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  uka.  has  12  churches.  P. 

Yel-elei-kilangu,  the  true  Indian  name  for  the  tapi- 
oca. This  plant  in  rapidly  bi inn;:  iln<.  IlindiVs  |,,,tatn. 

The  crown  prince  of  Travaneore  hu-  I.een  rceentU  ]- 
great  attention  to  its  proper  cultivation.  In  India  a 
method  lias  frequently  been  adopted  to  cook  the  root  of  the 
tapioca-plant  and  serve  it  up  to  table  in  such  a  form  that  it 
is  almost  if  not  wholly  impossible  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  "  mealiest "  and  largest  of  potatoes. 
Tin-  tupioca-phnit,  having  a  sevenfold  leaf,  is  thus  e 

the  i/i"/  '  I, -i-kiliiliilii,  or.  literally.  "  root  n  ith  seven  leaves." 

In  many  parts  of  India  it  grows  wild.     K.  C.  ('ALDWKLL. 

Yeletz',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  on  the 
Sosna,  is  old,  but  neatly  built.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  man- 
ufiietures  of  wheat  Hour,  has  trade  in  buckwheat  and  cattle, 
and  iron-mines  in  the  vicinity.  I'.  30,182. 

Yeli'ta,  tp.,  El  Paso  co.,  Tex.     P.  799. 

Yelk  [sometimes  called  Yolk,  which  is  considered  in- 
correct by  Noah  Webster;  derived,  doubtless,  from  the 
An','.  Sax.  i/'n/i-io  and  the  German  gtlb,  "yellow,"  the 
(liM-man  :/••!!,  "gold,"  being  a  kindred  word].  The  yelk  of 
i-  composed  chiefly  of  an  oily  matter,  forming  a  sort 
of  emulsion  with  a  solution  which  contains  albumen  and 
ea-einc,  somewhat  similar  to  white  of  egg.  The  albuminoid 
matters  were  formerly  called  vitelline,  and  supposed  to  be 
peculiar,  but  the  contrary  is  now  held.  HKNKV  \VrnTZ. 

Yell,  county  of  W.  Arkansas,  lying  on  Arkansas  River, 
and  intersected  by  Fourche,  La  Fave,  and  Petit  Jean 
rivers;  surface  diversified,  soil  fertile.  Cattle  and  ewine 
are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  cotton  and  Indian  corn. 
Cap.  Danville.  Area,  936  sq.  m.  P.  8018. 

Yell,  tp.,  Booneco.,  la.     P.  1399. 

Yell,  tp.,  Webster  co.,  la.     P.  349. 

Yell  (ARCHIBALD),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1797;  settled  in 
Arkansas;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Territory;  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1837-39,  and  again  1845-46;  wasgov- 
ernor  of  Arkansas  1840-44 ;  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bucna  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847. 

Yellow  Berries.     See  FRENCH  BERRIES. 

Yel'low-Bird,  the  common  name  given  to  two  vari- 
eties of  birds,  the  American  goldfinch  (Chrytomitrii  trittit) 
and  the  yellow-poll  warbler  (Dendroicn  aatiea). 

Yellow  Creek,  tp.,  Chariton  co.,  Mo.    P.  1016. 

Yellow  Creek,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Mo.     P.  3126. 

Yellow  Creek,  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.     P.  3088. 

Yellow-eyed  Grass,  the  common  name  of  the  Xyri- 
dacca',  an  order  of  endogens  chiefly  consisting  of  the  A'yrj'*, 
a  genus  of  biennial  or  perennial  rush-like  plants  with  two- 
edged,  sword-shaped  leaves.  More  than  50  species  have 
been  described,  and  15  are  found  in  the  Northern  U.  S., 
chiefly  in  sandy  swamps  and  pine-barrens. 

Yellow  Fever,  so  called  because  of  the  peculiar  yellow 
tinge  of  the  skin  characterizing  it,  and  for  the  same  reason 
technically  designated  typhtot  icterode,  icterus  being  the 
classical  name  of  "  yellow  jaundice."  It  is  not  a  form  of 
typhus  fever,  but  resembles  it  in  the  prostration,  blood- 
disorganization,  and  softening  of  internal  organs  which  are 
features  in  both.  Yellow  fever  prevails  chiefly  in  tropical 
and  warm  climates.  When  occurring  in  temperate  or  cold 
zones,  it  has  been  imported  in  the  course  of  commercial 
travel.  It  is  indigenous  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,  upper 
coasts  of  South  America,  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Southern  U.  S.  It  occurs  in  isolated,  sporadic 
cases  at  all  seasons  in  seaports,  to  which  it  has  been  trans- 
ported in  ships.  Rigid  quarantine  of  all  ships  coming  from 
yellow-fever  localities,  and  their  fumigation  before  disem- 
barking passengers  and  cargo,  have  averted  the  epidemics 
formerly  so  frequent.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there 
is  a  specific  morbific  element,  a  portable /omi'ies  or  fermen- 
tative substance,  which  propagates  this  disease.  This  ma- 
lerien  miirbi,  when  imported  and  let  loose,  will  prove  in- 
nocuous unless  the  weather  be  warm  or  mild  and  the  air 
moist.  It  rarely  develops  when  the  mercury  is  below  70° 
F.,  and  frost  or  freezing  weather  effectually  terminates  iU 
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general  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  an 
In  graver  cases  the  attack  may  be  precipitate  and  • : 
fatal;  reversely,  there  are  ••  walking  cafe*,"  in  whi.  1,.  «n'h 
jaundice  and  even  mental  disturbance,  the  mu*cular  i.ourr 
is  retained.  There  it  usually  an  initial  chill,  some  bead- 
ache,  and  slight  increase  of  temperature.  Kvrptionallr, 
the  thermometer  in  the  mouth  or  axilla  will  register  a  high 
degree,  as  in  other  fevers — 103°,  104°,  104°  F.— but  more 
often  the  body-heat  is  but  little  elevated,  and  in  some  cases 
is  lowered.  The  pulse  is  but  little  accelerated.  The  stom- 
ach is  irritable  at  an  early  date,  due  to  the  poisonou*  influ- 
ence of  bile  in  the  blood  upon  the  origin  of  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerve,  as  well  as  by  sympathy  with  the  congested  li\rr. 
The  mind  may  be  mildly  or  actively  delirious.  The  skin 
grows  yellow,  and,  when  vomiting  causes  exhaustion  and 
wasting,  is  often  shrivelled.  The  blood  has  become  seri- 
ously impaired  by  the  morbific  poison,  and  its  decom- 
posed and  watery  elements  tend  to  transude  the  coaU 
of  the  vessels.  Hence,  with  the  effects  of  vomiting, 
vessels  in  the  congested  stomach  are  unloaded,  and  the 
already  disorganized  blood,  being  further  perverted  by  the 
action  of  gastric  juice,  presents  a  coffee-ground,  or  again 
a  tar-like,  appearance,  known  as  "  black  vomit."  This  is 
regarded  as  a  critical  or  even  fatal  sign  :  and  with  reason, 
since  it  is  an  evidence  of  serious  destruction  of  red  blood- 
cells.  Exhaustion  and  collapse  are  the  result  of  such  con- 
ditions unless  stimulating  and  sustaining  treatment  is  as- 
siduously adhered  to.  The  average  duration  is  a  week, 
and  cases  vary  in  character  from  a  mild  fever,  with  gastric 
disorder,  to  a  malignant  and  incurable  typhus  icterode. 
There  is  no  specific  treatment.  No  depressing  remedies 
should  be  employed.  Cold  and  evaporating  lotions  to  the 
head  may  prevent  brain  symptoms;  ice,  effervescing  waters 
or  champagne  in  small  quantity,  and  other  remedies  for 
composing  the  stomach,  are  valuable.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia may  help  to  oxygenate  the  blood.  But  quiet,  dis- 
creet nursing,  warm  drinks,  and  blanketing,  and,  later, 
abundant  nutrition,  are  found  to  be  the  most  successful 
means  of  cure.  The  mortality  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  epidemic,  the  class  of  persons  it  has  attacked,  their 
hygienic  surroundings,  and  the  discretion  with  which  cases 
are  treated  ;  it  may  be  as  low  as  5  or  as  high  as  75  per  cent. 
E.DARWIN  Hinsoy,  JR.  REVISED  BV  WILLARD  PARKBR. 

Yel'low-Hammer  [Gcr.  ^mmeror  Galiiammer],  the 
Emberiza  citrinrlln,  a  very  common  and  o^uite  handsome 
European  bunting.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  looked  upon 
with  a  superstitious  dislike,  and  its  nests  and  eggs  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  rustics.  In  Italy  it  is  fattened  and  eaten. 

Yel'lowhead,  tp.,  Kankakee  co.,  III.     P.  1492. 

Yel'lowlegS,  the  Onmbtttn  flnripei,  a  North  American 
snipe,  found  all  along  our  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  Hue  game- 
bird,  and  is  esteemed  by  epicures. 

Yel'low  Med'icine,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesota,  form- 
ed  since  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface  is  an  uneven 
table-land,  watered  by  Lac  qni  1'arle  and  Yellow  Medicine 
rivers.  Cap.  Granite  Falls.  Area,  792  sq.  m.  P.  2484. 

Yellow  Medicine,  tp..  Redwood  co.,  Minn.     P.  J 

Yellow  Medicine  River  flows  from  Lake  Hendricks, 
on  the  line  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  and  flows  E. 
by  N.  to  Minnesota  River. 

Yellow  River.    See  HoAxc-Ho. 
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Yellow-Uoot,  a  name  given  in  the  I'.  S.  Indifferently 
t,,  Mveral  plants,  most  of  which  have  been  described  und«r 

other  names.  (See  CKLASTBACE*:,  PvDCOOH,  KASUXCULA- 
c  i:  i:,  and  VIHGILIA.) 

Yellow  Sea  [Chinese,  Wliann-Um  or  Ilimng-Hai], 
IMP'.'  ink'!  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  N.  E.  const  of  China,  bc- 
tweenCUna  proper  and  the  peninsula  of  Oorea,  and  eitend- 
in»  between  fat  :«°  and  11°  X.  It  is  rather  shallow,  ami 
IU  depth  i-i  steadily  diminished  by  the  large  amount  ol  ycl- 
luwi-di  mud  which  flic  Hoang-Ho  and  Van-  t,c-  kiang  carry 
along  with  them,  and  which  has  given  it  its  name. 

Yellow  Springs,  tp.,  Des  Moines  co.,  la.     P.  174:!. 

Yellow  Springs,  p.-v.,  Miami  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Little  Miami  division  of  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St. 
l,oui>  It.  K..  has  a  mineral  spring  of  considerable  celebrity, 
w:i~  Mic'orporaU'd  in  1854,  has  7  churches,  a  graded  school 
and  nn  ungraded  school  for  colored  children,  and  is  the 
srat  ..t  AVMIH-II  COLLEGE  (which  see).  P.  1435.  • 

Yellowstone  Lake  and  River.  See  YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL  PAIIK. 

Yellowstone  National  Park.  Located  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Wyoming  Territory  is  n  tract  of  country 
more  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  curiosities  of  nature 
than  any  other  region  on  the  globe.  It  may  very  properly 
be  called  the  "Northern  Wonderland."  in  contradistinction 
to  a  similar  region  in  New  Zealand,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  "  Southern  Wonderland."  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
it  is  only  within  about  six  years  that  this  marvellous  region 
has  been  made  known  to  the  world.  Vague  rumors  of  great 
volcanoes,  spouting  hot  springs,  mud  springs,  etc.  had 
reached  the  civilized  world  from  time  to  time,  but  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  wild  vagaries  of  the  wandering 
mountaineer,  and  produced  no  lasting  impression.  In  1869 
a  small  party  of  surveyors  from  Helena,  Mon.,  penetrated 
a  portion  of  this  country,  and  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained induced  the  organization  in  1870  of  an  expedition 
under  the  direction  of  (Jen.  Washburne,  surveyor-general 
of  the  Territory.  To  this  expedition  was  attached  Mr. 
N.  P.  Langford  and  Lieut.  Doane,  both  of  whom  excited 
much  interest  among  our  people  by  their  reports.  In  1871, 
Prof.  Hayden  visited  this  region  with  a  well-organized 
scientific  "corps,  made  a  careful  exploration  of  the  most 
remarkable  features,  and  on  the  return  of  the  expedition 
to  Washington  the  reports  excited  very  general  interest 
both  at  homo  and  abroad.  In  Feb.,  1872,  the  Congress  of 
the  U.  S.  passed  an  act  reserving  an  area  of  about  3575 
sq.  m.  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
withdrawing  it  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under 
the  laws  of  the  U.  S.,  dedicating  and  setting  it  apart  as  a 
public  park  or  pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people.  (See  act  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

It  extends  from  the  44th  to  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  from  the  110th  meridian  to  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
lllth.  Its  general  elevation  is  high,  averaging  about  6000 
feet,  or  nearly  the  height  of  Mount  Washington  in  the 
White  Mountains.  The  mountain-ranges  have  a  general 
elevation  of  from  9000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
although  many  sharp  and  rugged  peaks  rise  considerably 
above  this.  The  country  is  so  elevated  that  it  could  scarcely 
ever  be  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  winter 
extends  far  into  the  spring,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
find  snow  covering  September's  flowers.  During  July  and 
August  the  weather  is  delightful,  the  thermometer  rarely 
if  ever  rising  higher  than  70°  F.  In  the  early  morning, 
however,  it  often  records  26°,  and  sometimes  falls  as  low 
as  10°  and  12°.  The  air  is  so  dry  and  invigorating  that 
the  cold  is  not  felt  as  much  as  higher  temperatures  are  in 
the  moistcr  Eastern  climate.  Near  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the 
park  heads  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone.  From  the 
S.  W.  Snake  River,  or  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia,  starts 
toward  the  Pacific,  while  on  the  western  side  Madison  and 
Gallatin  rivers,  two  of  the  three  branches  that  unite  to  form 
the  Missouri,  have  their  origin.  The  largest  mass  of  water 
in  the  park  is  Yellowstone  Lake,  which  lies  near  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  park,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
Yellowstone  River  flows  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  after 
a  course  of  1300  miles  reaches  the  Missouri,  having  de- 
scended about  7000  feet.  Thus  are  found  here  the  heads 
or  sources  of  two  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  continent, 
rising  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  divides  or 
watersheds  between  them  are  comparatively  low,  and  some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  direction  the  water  flows, 
whether  to  the  Pacific  or  to  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  present  time  the  traveller  on  his  route  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  will  find  his  best  outfitting  point 
at  Bozeman  or  Fort  Ellis  as  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  con- 
fines of  civilization.  Fort  Ellis  is  located  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Mill  Creek,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  E.  Fork  of  the 
Gallatin,  and  from  its  position  overlooks  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  Montana.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  E. 


and  N.  sides  by  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  form 
the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
rivers.  Fort  Ellis,  although  considered  one  of  the  extreme 
frontier  posts,  and  supposed  to  be  located  among  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  really  commands  the  valleys  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  the  finest  and 
most  productive  portion  of  Montana.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
station,  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery,  with  a  climate 
that  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  any  country.  Streams  of 
pure  water  flow  down  the  mountain-sides,  cutting  their  chan- 
nels through  the  plains  everywhere.  The  vegetation  is  most 
abundant.  IJoy.eman  is  a  pretty  town,  with  about  500  inhab- 
itants, situated  3  miles  below,  surrounded  on  every  side  with 
well-cultivated  and  productive  farms.  It  is  most  probable 
that  within  a  short  period  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  will 
pass  down  this  valley,  and  then  its  beauty  and  resources 
will  become  apparent.  Here  guides,  transportation,  and 
all  the  necessary  outfit  for  a  tour  of  a  few  weeks  or  months 
mav  be  secured.  Leaving  Bozeman,  the  tourist  takes  a 
.-•lightly  S.  E.  course,  passing  over  the  beautiful  divide 
which  separates  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  from  the 
Yellowstone  Valley.  From  the  summit  of  this  divide  he 
begins  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which 
awaits  him  in  the  promised  land.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
Yellowstone  Valley  lies  spread  out  before  his  vision  one 
of  the  most  rcmarkaWo  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  AVVst. 
Persons  who  have  visited  Europe  have  spoken  of  this 
range  as  in  no  way  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  in  that  far- 
famed  country.  A  series  of  cone-shaped  peaks,  looking 
like  gigantic  pyramids,  are  grouped  along  the  E.  side-  of 
the  valley  for  30  or  40  miles,  with  their  bald,  dark  sum- 
mits covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  vegetation  growing 
thinner  and  smaller  as  the  almost  vertical  sides  are  as- 
cendcd,  until  long  before  reaching  the  summits  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  On  all  sides  deep  gorges  have  been 
gashed  out  by  aqueous  forces,  cutting  through  the  very 
core  of  the  mountains,  and  forming  those  wonderful 
gulches,  which  only  the  hardy  and  daring  miner  has  ven- 
tured to  explore.  This  range,  which  is  called  on  the  map 
Snowy  Mountains,  forms  the  great  watershed  between  two 
portions  of  Yellowstone  River,  above  and  below  the  first 
canon,  and  gives  origin  to  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  that  river.  Large  numbers  of  springs  and 
small  streams  flow  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  Yel- 
lowstone on  the  S.  W.  side.  Below  the  first  canon,  but  from 
the  N.  E.  side,  flow  the  Big  Boulder,  Rosebud,  Clarke's 
Fork,  and  Pryor's  Fork,  with  their  numerous  branches. 
This  range  continues  on  in  a  more  or  less  broken  con- 
dition to  the  S.  E.,  until  it  connects  with  the  Big  Horn 
Range.  From  the  summit  of  Emigrant  Peak,  one  of  the 
highest  of  these  volcanic  cones,  one  great  mass  of  these 
basaltic  peaks  can  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
rising  to  the  height  of  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  lea, 
Emigrant  Peak,  the  base  of  which  is  cut  by  Yellowstone 
River,  is  10,620  feet  above  tide-water,  while  the  valley- 
plain  near  Boteler's  Ranch,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  5925  feet.  This  splendid  group  of  peaks  rises  5000 
feet  and  upward  above  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Crossing  the  divide,  the  traveller  descends  the  valley  of 
Trail  Creek  into  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  amid  some 
of  the  wildest  and  most  charming  scenery  in  the  W.  On 
every  hand  he  observes  increasing  proofs  of  modern  vol- 
canic action.  In  many  places  broad  sheets  of  basalt  have 
been  poured  out  over  the  valley,  forming  me'sas  or  broad 
table-lands.  On  the  surrounding  hills  volcanic  breccias 
are  weathered  into  singularly  fantastic  forms,  and  present 
a  great  variety  of  sombre  colors.  Near  the  head  of  the 
valley  two  enterprising  young  men  have  established  a 
ranch  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  travellers  and  miners 
with  such  accommodations  as  the  scanty  means  of  pioneers 
can  afford.  For  many  years  the  farm  of  Boteler  Brothers 
formed  the  extreme  western  limit  of  settlement,  but  since 
the  discovery  of  hot  springs  other  settlers  have  advanced 
up  the  river  to  the  borders  of  the  park. 

In  the  absence  of  a  chart,  the  following  tables  of  dis- 
tance, compiled  mostly  from  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  Territories,  will  be  of  value : 

Ogden,  Ut.,  to  Franklin,  Id.,  by  rail 80J  miles. 

Franklin  to  Virginia  City,  Mon.,  by  stage 317 

Virginia  City  to  Bozeman,  by  stage 66 

Franklin  to  Market  Lake.  Snake  River  Valley 152 

Point  of  Rocks  Station,  Union  Pacific  R.  K.,  to  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  by  Capt.  Jones's  route 239     ' 

Bozeman  to  Geyser  Basins,  vi&  Yellowstone  River. 

Bozeman 0  miles. 

Fort  Ellis 3     ' 

Divide  between  Spring  and  Trail  creeks 16 

Boteler's  Ranch  on  Yellowstone  River 39     ' 

Foot  of  second  canon  of  the  Yellowstone 52 

Devil's  Slide  at  Cinnabar  Mountain 6 

Bridge  near  mouth  of  Gardiner's  River 68 

Cache  Valley,  the  mouth  of  East  Fork  of  Yellowstone  8 

Crossing  of  Tower  Creek 88     ' 
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Divide  on  spur  from  Mount  Waskburni-, 
Cros>iiiS  of  lascade  I  p-ek ."'. 

Yellowstone  Laki',  at  head  of  river.!!!.'!.'.'.                      "  I'M  .. 
Head  of  Yellowstone  Uherto  Hot  Springs  on  iw! 

arm  of  lake     '  .-  „ 

Hoi  S|,rini;s  to  l"p|ier  t.cyser  Has,,,  ....'.'.'.'  ^  ., 

Mud  Volcanoes  lo  Lower  Geyser  Basin I     >• 

I!ridi:e  near  mouth  of  Gardiner's  River  to  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs. 4    ,, 

Market  Lake  to  YMnicitant  I. 

Market  Lake * 0  miles. 

Henry's  Lake ](K)     . 

Tyjjhci!  I'ass jfj     „ 

Gibbon's  Fork 

Lower  (ieyser  Hasin '   140       " 

Upper  Geyser  Hasin "  ]<s  .. 

Divide IJKI  u 

Slinslione  ,  e-vser  Basin 

Lewis  Lake """  ,72  „ 

Hot  Springs,  Yellowstone  Lake 180  i« 

Virginia  City  to   Yrllnimtnur  /,»/•,.,  rid   \\'<iyon-ruad  to 

( i'   IfHI'l-     HflHI/tH, 

Virginia  City '. 0  miles. 

Madison  River,  I  mile  from  Wigwam  Creek 14     *' 

Driftwood,  or  Dig  liend  of  Madison 42     " 

Henry's  Lake 60      u 

Tyghee  I'ass... 8:t     » 

(ilhlmn's  Fork ,M,;  ti 

Lower  <ieyser  Hasin '.    93  « 

Ij.per  (ieyser  Basin 101  « 

Yellowstone  Lake 118  »« 

Tin  ATammolA  White  Mountain  Hot  Kprinyit. — This  group 
of  spring*  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  within  the  limits 
of  the  National  Park,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  not  its 
e,(Uiil  in  grandeur  in  the  world.  The  Te  Tarata  Spring  of 
New  Zealand  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  appearance, 
but  the  formation  is  of  a  different  character,  the  Gardiner's 
River  springs  depositing  calcareous  material,  while  that  in 
New  Zealand  ia  silicious,  like  the  deposits  in  the  geyser 
region  of  Iceland  and  in  our  own  geyser  basins  at  the  head 
of  the  Madison.  The  exploring  party  of  1870  did  not  dis- 
cover these  springs,  and  the  Hayden  exploring  expedition 
of  1871  was  the  first  organized  party  that  ever  visited  them. 
The  springs  in  action  at  the  present  time  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, or  even  so  wonderful  as  some  of  those  higher  up 
in  the  Yellowstone  Valley  or  in  the  Fire-Hole  Basin ;  but 
it  is  in  the  remains  that  so  instructive  records  of  their  past 
history  were  found.  The  calcareous  deposits  from  these 
springs  cover  an  area  of  about  2  sq.  m.  The  active  springs 
extend  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5845  feet,  to  a  height  of  6522  feet,  or  nearly  1000 
feet  above.  The  entire  side  of  the  mountain  presents  a 
view  of  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  nature's  architectural 
skill  the  world  can  produce.  The  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
deposit  at  once  suggested  the  name  of  White  Mountain 
Hot  Springs.  The  scene  had  the  appearance  of  a  frozen 
cascade.  If  a  group  of  springs  near  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain were  to  distribute  their  waters  down  the  irregular  de- 
clivities, and  they  were  slowly  congealed,  the  picture  would 
bear  some  resemblance  in  form.  The  steep  sides  of  the 
hill  are  ornamented  with  a  series  of  semicircular  basins, 
with  margins  varying  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  ft  or 
8  feet,  and  so  beautifully  scalloped  and  adorned  with  a  kind 
of  boad-work  that  the  beholder  stands  amazed  at  this 
marvel  of  nature's  handiwork.  Add  to  this  a  snow-white 
ground  ;  there  ia  every  variety  of  shade  of  scarlet,  green, 
and  yellow  as  brilliant  as  the  brightest  of  our  aniline  dyes. 
The  pools  or  basins  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  8 
or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  2  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth. 
As  the  water  flows  from  the  spring  over  the  mountain-side 
from  one  basin  to  another,  it  loses  continually  a  portion  of 
its  heat,  and  the  bather  can  find  any  desirable  temperature. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  broad  flat  terrace  covered 
more  or  less  with  these  basins  150  to  200  yards  in  diameter, 
and  many  of  them  going  to  decay.  Here  we  find  the  largest, 
finest,  and  most  active  spring  of  the  group  at  the  present 
time.  The  largest  spring  is  very  near  the  outer  margin  of 
the  terrace,  and  is  25  by  40  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  so 
perfectly  transparent  that  one  can  look  down  into  the 
beautiful  ultramarine  depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 
The  sides  of  the  basin  are  ornamented  with  coral-like 
forms,  with  a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  pure  white  to 
a  bright  cream-yellow  ;  and  the  blue  sky  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  gives  an  azure  tint  to  the  whole  which 
surpasses  all  art.  The  calcareous  deposit  around  the  rim 
is  also  most  elegantly  ornamented,  but,  like  the  icy  cover- 
ing of  a  pool,  extends  from  the  edge  toward  the  centre,  and 
this  projects  over  the  basin  until  it  is  not  more  than  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  springs  have  one  or  more  centres 
of  ebullition,  and  in  this  group  it  is  constant,  seldom  rising 
more  than  2  to  4  inches  above  the  surface.  From  various 
portions  of  the  rim  the  water  flows  out  in  moderate  quan- 
tities over  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Whenever  it  gathers  into 
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About  20  miles  above  the  Mammoth  Hot  Poring,  is  the 
lower  end  of  the  Grand  Canon  and  Tower  Fall..  Layer,  of 
basalt  have  been  poured  out  over  the  basic  rock.,  of  what- 
ever age  they  may  be,  at  different  period.,  and  at  the  same 
time  vast  quantities  of  fragments  at  rocks  which  were 
cemented  together  with  a  kind  of  volcanic  dust  and  tufa, 
forming  thick  beds  of  breccia.  In  the  proeeM  of  erosion 
by  water,  hundreds  of  curious  pinnacles  and  column.,  re- 
sembling groups  of  Gothic  spires,  were  carved  out  of  the 
solid  beds  of  basalt  and  breccia.  Tower  Creek,  which 
flows  into  Yellowstone  River  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Grand 
CaRon,  has  received  its  name  from  these  remarkable  col- 
umns. About  200  yards  above  its  entrance  into  ihr  Veil..* 
stone  the  stream  pours  over  an  abrupt  descent  of  150  feet, 
forming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  views  la 
be  found  in  any  country.  It  is  surrounded  with  pinnacle- 
like  columns  composed  of  volcanic  breccia,  rising  60  feet 
above  the  falls  and  extending  down  to  the  fool,  standing 
like  gloomy  sentinels  or  like  the  gigantic  pillar,  at  the 
entrance  of  some  grand  temple.  One  could  almost  imagine 
that  the  idea  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  had  been 
caught  from  such  carvings  of  nature.  In  the  walls  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  Grand  Cation  are  several  rows  of  five- 
sided  basaltic  columns  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
so  regular  that  they  appear  to  have  been  carried  and 
placed  in  the  .ides  of  the  gorge  by  human  hands. 

The  Grand  Canon  is  about  30  miles  in  length,  carved 
out  of  the  igneous  rocks,  with  walls  van-ing  from  1600  to 
2000  feet  in  vertical  height  The  sides  of  the  wall,  ineline 
from  45°  to  80°,  and  in  many  places  are  vertical  and  worn  into 
an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  forms,  as  pinnacles,  towers, 
spires,  etc.  But  the  most  striking  features  are  the  great 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  coloring.  The  pure  whites 
of  the  decomposed  feldspar  are  mingled  with  toe  sulphur- 
yellows  and  streaked  with  bands  of  bright  red,  colored  with 
iron. 

Besides  the  Grand  Cation,  the  objects  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  traveller  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  falls  of  the 
Yellowstone.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  the  wonderful 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  scenes,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  eye  that  the  mind  can  gather  anything  like  an  adequate 
description  of  them.  The  two  fall,  are  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  apart.  Above  the  1'pprr  Falls  the  Yellow- 
stone flows  through  a  grassy  meadow-like  valley  with  a 
calm,  steady  current,  giving  no  warning  until  very  near 
the  falls  that  it  is  about  to  rush  over  a  precipice  140  feat, 
and  then,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  again  to  leap  down  a 
distance  of  350  feet  or  more.  After  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  roll  over  the  upper  descent  they  flow  with 
great  rapidity  along  the  apparently  flat,  rocky  bottom, 
which  spreads  out  to  nearly  double  its  width  above  the 
falls,  and  continues  thus  until  near  the  lower  falls,  when 
the  channel  again  contracts,  and  the  waters  seem,  as  it 
were,  to  gather  into  a  compact  maw  and  plunge  over  the 
descent  of  350  feet  in  detached  drops  of  foam  as  white  ai 
snow.  It  is  a  sight  far  more  beautiful  than,  though  not  a* 
grand  or  impressive  as,  that  of  Niagara  Falls.  A  heavy 
mist  always  arises  from  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  fall.,  so 
dense  that  one  cannot  approach  within  several  hundred 
yards  without  being  drenched.  The  yellow,  nearly  vertical 
wall  on  the  W.  side  is  covered,  for  300  feet  or  more  in 
height  from  the  bottom,  with  a  dense  matting  of  moMM, 
sedges,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  of  the  most  vivid 
green,  which  have  sent  their  small  roots  into  the  softened 
rocks,  and  are  nourished  by  the  ever-ascending  spray. 
From  any  point  of  view,  these  falls,  as  well  u  the  canon, 
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will  strike  the  beholder  as  among  the  unique  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world. 

At  the  very  source  of  Yellowstone  River  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  Walt— YaHowftoM 
Lake.  It  is  about  ?'2  miles  in  length  ami  from  12  to  1;> 
in  breadth.  Its  shape  is  peculiar,  and  has  not  inaptly 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  human  hand,  the  various  bays 
or  promontories  representing  the  thumb  and  lingers.  Its 
greatest  depth  was  found,  by  a  series  of  careful  soundings, 
to  be  .'ton  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  lake  above  sea-level 
is  77f>  li-rt.  Only  four  lakes  are  known  to  have  so  great 
an  elevation  in  any  part  of  the  world  up  to  this  time- 
namely,  Lakes  Titicaca  in  Peru  and  Uros  in  Bolivia,  which 
are  n^i><-  -ti>  cly  12,874  and  12,359  feet  above  sea-level; 
and  I.akr-  .\lauasasarowak  and  Rakastal  in  Thibet,  Asia, 
both  of  which  lie  at  the  great  height  of  1 3,000  feet.  The 
shore-line  of  Yellowstone  Lake  measures  over  300  miles, 
and  it  |ivrsent>  snme  very  beautiful  curves  or  indentations 
in  its  shore--,  which  have  received  a  variety  of  names.  The 
wc-HTii  side  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  pine  forests,  as  in 
the  southern  end,  where  also  there  are  many  lakelets  anil 
considerable  marshy  ground.  There  arc  no  high  mountains 
in  this  direction,  low.  broad  hills  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  lake  and  the  sources  of  Snake  River.  One  can 
cross  almost  anywhere  to  the  Shoshone  Geyser  Basin.  The 
e:i-tern  side  of  the  lake  is  also  well  wooded,  but  more 
broken  by  small  open  prairies.  The  country  on  this  side 
soon  rises  into  a  grand  mountain-range,  from  which  nume- 
rous volcanic  peaks  rise ;  prominent  among  them  are  Mounts 
Stevenson  and  Doane.  The  interesting  localities  of  the 
lake  on  the  eastern  side  are  Brimstone  Basin,  Steam  Point, 
and  Steamboat  Springs.  Turbid  Lake,  and  the  springs  of 
Pelican  Creek  anil  Sulphur  Hills.  On  the  south-western 
arm  also  is  an  interesting  group  of  springs.  Brimstone 
Basin  is  S.  E.  of  Steam  Point,  and  marks  the  seat  of  once 
active  springs,  evidenced  by  the  deposits.  The  stream 
flowing  through  them  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alum. 
At  Steam  Point,  besides  the  springs,  are  several  steam - 
jets.  From  one  the  steam  escapes  with  a  noise  resembling 
that  made  by  the  escape-pipes  of  a  large  steamboat.  Others 
resemble  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  cylinders  of  a  loco- 
motive. Springs  are  found  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  be- 
tween Steam  Point  and  Pelican  Creek,  and  along  the  course 
of  the  latter  strea.m.  At  Turbid  Lake,  2  miles  E.  of  the 
lake  and  back  of  Steam  Point,  the  springs  are  mud-springs 
and  sulphur-vents.  The  water  of  the  lake  itself  is  made 
turbid  by  the  springs  in  its  midst  and  on  the  shores.  Sul- 
phur Hills  are  between  Pelican  Creek  and  the  Yellowstone. 
Sulphur  is  not  characteristic,  notwithstanding  the  name. 
The  period  of  greatest  activity  of  all  the  springs  here  is 
past,  and  they  are  gradually  dying  out. 

The  springs  on  the  shore  of  the  south-western  arm  of 
the  lake  occupy  an  area  of  about  3  miles  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  no  geysers.  Some  of  the 
springs  are  found  in  conical  silicious  mounds,  rising  from 
the  water  of  the  lakes  near  the  shore.  One  of  these  is 
named  the  "  Fish  Pot,"  from  the  fact  that  while  standing 
on  its  crater  one  may  extend  his  fishing-rod,  catch  trout, 
and,  turning,  may  cook  them  in  the  spring.  About  400 
yards  from  the  shore  is  a  basin  of  boiling,  pink-colored 
mud,  with  conical  mud-craters,  from  which  the  mud  is 
ejected.  There  are  also  a  number  of  clear,  flowing  springs 
of  hot  water,  and  numerous  springs  of  boiling,  muddy 
water  varying  in  color  from  white  to  dark  yellow. 

Get/tier  Ilanina  of  Fire-Hole  Hirer. — The  geyser  basins 
of  the  Upper  Madison  include,  altogether,  about  75  sq.  m. 
In  this  area  are  thousands  of  springs  and  geysers,  ranging 
in  temperature  from  the  boiling-point  to  cold.  Their  de- 
scription would  occupy  the  space  of  a  volume.  Only  the 
salient  features  can  be  given  here.  The  springs  are  divis- 
ible into  three  classes:  (1)  True  geysers,  which  are  agi- 
tated at  stated  intervals,  and  from  \vhich  the  water  is  pro- 
jected. (2)  Those  which  are  constantly  agitated  or  always 
boiling.  They  rarely  have  eruptions ;  most  of  the  mud- 
springs  can  also  be  included  under  this  division.  (3) 
Those  which  are  always  tranquil.  In  the  latter  the  water 
is  generally  of  a  lower  temperature,  and  has  a  beautiful 
blue  color  or  often  a  green  tint  like  that  of  the  beryl.  In 
springs  of  the  very  lowest  temperature  there  is  often  a 
low  form  of  gelatinous  vegetable  growth.  Some  of  the 
springs  of  the  Lower  Basin  merit  the  title  of  small  lakes. 
They  are  divided  on  the  maps  into  eight  groups.  The  first 
is  on  the  East  Fork  :  the  second  is  about  a  mile  farther  to 
the  S.,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups  still  farther 
S.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  basin.  In  the  third  group  are  the 
Fountain  Geyser  and  the  Mud  Puffs,  both  worthy  a  visit. 
In  the  fifth  group  is  the  Architectural  Geyser,  probably  the 
most  powerful  in  the  Lower  Basin.  The  sixth  group  is  on 
the  main  river,  above  the  mouth  of  Fairy  Fall  Creek,  the 
seventh  is  on  the  latter  stream,  and  the  eighth  on  Sentinel 
Creek,  a  stream  joining  the  Fire-Hole  below  Fairy  Fall 


Creek.  There  are  but  about  half  a  dozen  real  geysers  in 
the  Lower  Basin,  but  craters  are  seen  which  must  once 
have  been  active  spouters.  The  deposits  are  silicious,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Upper  Basin.  There  are  many  places 
where  the  springs  are  extinct,  nothing  remaining  save  the 
glaring  white  sediment.  The  scalloped  rims,  extending 
out  over  the  water  like  cakes  of  ice,  and  the  corrugated 
sides  of  the  basin,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Before  leav- 
ing the  Lower  Basin  wo  must  visit  Fairy  Falls,  a  very 
pretty  miniature  cascade  at  the  head  of  Fairy  Fall  Creek. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  latter  creek  to  the  mouth  of  Iron 
Spring  Creek,  which  marks  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
rpjier  Basin,  the  distance  is  5  miles  in  an  air  line.  About 
midway  arc  the  Halfway  Springs.  The  principal  one  is  a 
huge  caldron  250  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  about  20  feet 
high.  It  is  in  constant  agitation,  giving  off  clouds  of 
steam.  On  one  side  the  wall  is  broken  down,  and  thence 
the  surplus  water  flows  into  the  river  through  numerous 
channels,  whose  beds  arc  lined  with  scarlet,  yellow,  and 
green,  which  contrast  boldly  with  the  white  silicious  sinter 
surrounding  the  spring.  Farther  back  from  the  river,  on 
a  slight  eminence,  is  an  almost  circular  spring  150  feet  in 
diameter. 

Upper  (leifser  Ttaniii. — The  Upper  Geyser  Basin  has  been 
called  the  Great  Basin,  because  it  contains  the  principal 
geysers.  It  is  about  2  miles  long,  and  will  probably  aver- 
age half  a  mile  in  width.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from 
the  crater  of  "Old  Faithful,"  at  the  upper  end.  Through 
the  Lower  Basin  the  course  of  the  river  is  almost  due  N., 
while  in  the  upper  it  flows  W.  of  N.  Its  banks  are  made 
of  geyserite.  the  silicious  deposit  of  the  springs,  which  is 
literally  honeycombed  with  springs,  pools,  and  geysers  that 
are  constantly  gurgling,  spitting,  steaming,  roaring,  and 
exploding. 

To  describe  all  the  remarkable  hot  springs  and  geysers 
of  this  interesting  region  would  require  a  volume  instead 
of  a  brief  article,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous 
can  be  noticed.  Entering  the  Upper  Basin  from  the  N., 
the  traveller  passes  a  series  of  rapids,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  he  enters  the  gateway,  as  it  were,  guarded  by  two 
sentinel  geysers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  that  on  the 
left  being  the  most  active.  Following  the  river  for  about 
250  yards,  he  reaches  the  "  Fan  Geyser,"  where  there  are 
several  orifices  from  which  the  water  radiates,  the  streams 
crossing  each  other  and  producing  a  fan-shaped  eruption. 
A  short  distance  above,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  "Grotto  Geyser,"  which  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  crater,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
There  are  two  orifices,  the  principal  one  being  in  the  larger 
and  more  irregular  mound,  which  is  8  feet  high,  while  the 
smaller  one  is  only  4  feet  high.  The  interval  between  its 
eruptions  is  unknown.  It  throws  a  column  of  water  and 
steam  from  40  to  60  feet  above  its  crater.  Several  hundred 
yards  farther  back  from  the  river,  S.  W.  from  the  Grotto, 
are  the  "Pyramid,"  "Punch-Bowl,"  "Bath-Tub,"  and 
"Black  Sand"  geysers.  The  ''Giant"  is  about  400  feet 
S.  E.  of  the  Grotto.  It  has  a  rough,  cone-like  crater  10 
feet  high,  with  one  side  broken  down.  The  orifice  from 
which  the  water  is  expelled  is  about  5  feet  in  diameter. 
This  curious  crater  is  near  the  river's  edge,  on  a  platform 
of  deposit  measuring  342  yards  in  circumference.  It  has 
seldom  been  seen  in  eruption.  Langford  gives  the  height 
as  140  feet  in  1870,  It  was  also  in  action  in  1874,  but  the 
height  was  not  measured.  Following  up  the  river  on  the 
S.  W.  side,  the  next  geyser  observed  is  the  "  Castle."  It 
is  a  cone  rising  a  little  over  11  feet  above  an  irregular 
platform  of  sinter  that  measures  75  by  100  feet  and  is  3 
feet  high.  The  orifice  of  the  geyser-tube  is  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  circular,  and  its  throat  is  lined  with  large 
orange-colored  globular  masses.  In  1870  its  eruption 
threw  a  column  of  water  140  feet  above  its  crater,  con- 
tinuing three  hours.  In  1872  the  maximum  height  ob- 
served was  93  feet,  and  the  duration  fifteen  minutes,  after 
which  steam  escaped  with  a  pulsating  movement,  the  whole 
display  lasting  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  In  1874 
the  same  succession  of  water  and  steam  was  noticed,  the 
former  lasting  twenty  minutes,  and  attaining  an  estimated 
height  of  250  feet,  and  the  latter  lasting  about  forty  min- 
utes longer.  The  noise  of  the  eruption  is  indescribable. 
After  the  eruption  the  exhausted  geyser  sinks  into  com- 
plete repose.  Near  the  "  Castle  "  is  a  beautiful  blue  hot 
spring,  which  has  been  given  the  fanciful  name  of  "  Circe's 
Boudoir."  The  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  so  in- 
tensely blue  that  one  involuntarily  plunges  his  hand  in  to 
see  if  it  is  water.  The  basin  is  of  pure  white  silica,  looking 
like  marble.  It  is  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
beautiful  and  regular  scalloped  margin.  The  white  basin 
slopes  to  a  funnel-shaped  opening  which  is  40  feet  deep,  and 
here  the  water  is  intensely  blue,  its  temperature  180°  F. 

"Old  Faithful,"  standing  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  is  so 
named  from  the  regularity  of  its  spouting.  Its  inouth  is  6 
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feel  hv  2,  in  a  silirious  mound  that  ri 

1 1  level.    On  this  mound  liro  small  basins  tth  ..-e  ,   I." 
inalncllted  with  bea'l   like  silica.     The  erupt  ion  -  com 
llleli'-e  with  a  few  abort  i  t  <•  at  te- nipt  -,  follow e-d  by  a  I  apo 

n  of  jets,  whirh    soon    r !i    the   maximum  and  then 

sub-ide,  only  steam  e-eapin:_'  from  the  orifice-.    The  average 
interval  hclwe-en  the-    eruption-    ob-en  ed    ill    Isr.'    tt ., 
1,,,,,,.  |UI,  and  three  'piarter  111  in  lite',  and  the  avi-riigc  duru- 
tinn  four  minutes  fifty-three  seconds.     As  obMTVed   n 

the  interval  "as   fifty-six   minutes  and  forty  si 1-.  and 

the  duration  four  minutes  and  thirty  three  and   one-half 

sct-imils.    The  hi-ighl  of  the lumn".i-  - 

I  .MI  tret.  The-  greati-st  height  measured  in  1*71!,  out  of  sev- 
enteen eruption!,  WM  i:'.'>  feet  The  "  Beehive  "  If  OB  the. 

iipp-isite-  side-  of  the  fit  IT,  nearly  due  N.  of  ••  Old  Faithful," 
and  about  :100  yards  distant.  It  is  near  the-  river,  and  readily 
re-e-ogni/.cd  hv  its  e-iine,  o  feel  bi_'h  and  iiboiit  I!  t'e-et  in  dialll- 

From  this  rone  the  water  is  project. -d  «  ith  great  force 
in  ii  -ti-idv  stream.  Tin-  eoluinn  i  -  I  :i  n  liai-nl.  No  water 
falls  back,  b.it  il  ncenia  to  be-  all  resolve-d  into  vapor.  The 
length  of  the  eruptions  is  from  four  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
tin-  intorial  unknown.  The  column  rises  from  100  to  250 
I, ,  i  TWO  hundred  yards  hack  of  the  "Beehive"  is  tho 
'•  Guiite-is."  whirh  has  a  large!  ha.-in.  '-'.".  by  :'•-  I'-rt.  It  ill 
on  the  summit  of  a  gently-sloping  silieious  mound.  It* 
eruptions  are  very  irregular.  They  last  from  e-ight  to 
eighteen  minnle-s.  The  only  eruption  measure- I  in  1S7L' 
,:i  fret  :  an  immense  mass  of  water  was  thrown  up. 
Other  estimates  have  given  the  height  as  00,  200,  and  250 
feet. 

Farther  down  tho  river  and  opposite  the  "  Caatle,"  from 
which  it  is  distant  460  yards,  is  the  "  Grand  Geyser."  One 
would  scarcely  take  it  for  an  important  geyser  unless  he 
wilne-s.se-d  erne  of  its  spouting*:  for,  unlike  the-  other*,  it 
has  no  raised  ernti-r.  Its  ba-in,  which  is  52  feet  in  diam- 
eter, is  depressed  afoot  below  the  general  level.  The  mouth 
of  the  geyser  tube  in  the  centre  measures  4  by  2  feet,  and 
from  this,  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  column  \t 
thrown  to  the  height  of  from  175  to  250  feet  The  eruption 
-ni-rally  consists  of  three  periods,  after  each  of  whie-li  the 
»tor  sinks  completely  out  of  sight.  Near  tho  "  Grand  " 
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pe  ite-d  at  iiit-rtal-.  I'l-'i.  i  u:  i. pon  the  capacity  of  tha 
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etuel  below. 
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are  "the  "'Saw-mill"  and  the  "Turban."  The  latter  it 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  "Grand,"  and  will  be  known  by 
the-' globular  masses  that  look  like  huge  squashes,  and  are 
easily  seen,  lining  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  crater  when 
the  water  has  disappeared  from  the  basin.  The  eruptions 
are  unimportant.  Near  the  mouth  of  Iron  Spring  Creek, 
on  the  N.  side,  is  the  "  Soda  Geysers  "  group. 

In  the  Shoshone  Basin,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Great  Di- 
\ide,  there  is  a  group  of  geyser  and  hot  springs  not  sur- 
inssod  in  beauty  and  hardly  less  active  than  those  already 
noticed  in  the  Fire-Hole.  They  are  located  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  western  arm  of  Shoshone  Lake,  on  Sho- 
shone Creek,  up  which  they  extend  on  either  side  for  about 
half  a  mile. 

Hot  springs  are  also  found  on  Lewis  s  Lake  and  11 
Lake,  S.  E.  of  Shoshone  Lake,  and  doubtless  they  occur  in 
many  other  localities  yet  undiscovered. 

The  probable  origin  of  thermal  springs  is  well 
The  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  Iceland  have  been  studied 
with  very  great  care  by  some  of  the  ablest  scientific  men  in 
Europe,  as  Bunsen,  Bischoff,  and  Tyndall,  and  their  con- 
clusions have  been  accepted.     The  same  pheneimcna  as 
those  of  Iceland  are  repeated  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  only  on  a  much  more  extensiv 
scale.     That  all  thermal  springs  are  remnants  of  form 
volcanic  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Geysers,  or  inter 
mittent  springs,  may  be  regarded  as  volcanoes,  except  tl 
the  former  throw  out  heated  waters,  while  the  latter  eject 
melted  materials,  etc.    We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
hot  springs  derive  their  temperature  from  heated  aqueo 
vapors  rising  from  below  ;   and  the  only  question  which 
remains  to  be  settled  regards  the  actual  sources  of  these 
vapors.     Shall  wo  adopt  the  theory  that  the  interior  of  our 
globe  is  in  an  incandescent  state,  and  that  the  origi 
heat  is  deep-seated  below  the  earth's  crust,  rising  from  tl 
melted  nucleus?  or  shall  we  look  to  a  far  more  superf 
source?     In  the  first  place,  the  water  of  the  hot  "P""!?"  i 
derived  from  the  surface.     Passing  down  through  fissures 
in  the  earth's  crust,  it  meets  the  heated  vapors  from  below, 
and  portions  being  expanded  into  steam,  a  force  is  pm 
duced  the  same  as  in  a  steam-engine.     If  this  foroe^ 
rise  freelv  in  a  continual  column,  a  simple  boiling  t 
is  proeluc'ed.     If  the  channel  or  passage  upward  u  compli- 
cated, we  have  the  phenomena  of  tho  spouting  spring.    Ac- 
cording to  Bisehoff!  the  intermittent  springs  are  caused 
the  existence  of  caverns  in  which  the  heated  vapors 
tained  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  wate. -fro 
The  violent  escape  of  the  vapor  produces  *•*«»* 
subterranean  sound  and  the  tremblings  of  the  < 
precede  the  eruption.     When  so  much  vapor 
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Analysis  of  J'ink  Mud  from  Mud-Puff*  in  Lower  Geyser 


Wat,T 
Slllcs 


UignetU  ...................................................  jjjg      „ 

I^"^'iSiZ^"r;Zir~r;™.r«-   traces. 

102.87  percent. 

Anali/sinnf  Geyserite  from  Upper  Geyser  ll«*in 

Water  ......  .'. 

Silica  ............ 

l.imc  ............ 

Alumina  ....... 
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13.42  per  cent. 
79.56       " 

1.54        " 

0.46        " 

1.78 


Iron,  chlorine,  and  soda traces. 

96.76  per  cent. 

Anali/xt*  "f  Gryserltc  from  S/ionhone  Lake,  Geyser  Basin. 

Water " 13.00  per  cent. 

Silica 76-80 

Alumina 9.4* 

Lime 1-80 

Iron,  magnesia,  and  soda traces. 

101.06  per  cent. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  during  the  session  of 
1871-72  a  bill  was  introduced  into  both  houses  of  Congress 
to  set  apart  the  area  about  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  rivers,  embracing  these  wonderful  curiosities, 
as  a  public  park  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
lands.  At  their  request  the  writer  prepared  the  following 
report,  which  explains  the  object  of  the  bill,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  information  therein  contained  the  bill  be- 
came a  law :  "  The  committee  on  the  public  lands,  having 
under  consideration  bill  II.  R.  764,  would  report  as  follows  : 
The  bill  now  before  Congress  has  for  its  object  the  with- 
drawal from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws 
of  the  U.  S.,  a  tract  of  land  55  by  65  miles  about  the 
sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  dedi- 
cates and  sets  it  apart  as  a  great  national  park  or  pleasure- 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The 
entire  area  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation 
contemplated  in  this  bill  is  not  susceptible  of  cultivation 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  the  winters  would  be  too 
severe  for  stock-raising.  Whenever  the  altitude  of  the 
mountain  districts  exceeds  6000  feet  above  tide-water,  their 
settlement  becomes  problematical  unless  there  are  valuable 
mines  to  attract  people.  The  entire  area  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  reservation  is  over  6000  feet  in  altitude, 
and  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  which  occupies  an  area  15  by 
22  miles,  or  330  sq.  m.,  is  7427  feet.  The  ranges  of  moun- 
tains that  hem  the  valleys  in  on  every  side  rise  to  the 
height  of  10,000  and  12,000  feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year.  These  mountains  are  all  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  mines  or  minerals  of  value 
will  ever  be  found  there.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  the  climate  is  pure  and  most  invigorating, 
with  scarcely  any  rain  or  storms  of  any  kind,  but  the 
thermometer  frequently  sinks  as  low  as  26°.  There  is  frost 
every  month  of  the  year.  This  whole  region  was  in  com- 
paratively modern  geological  times  the  scene  of  the  most 
wonderful  volcanic  activity  of  any  portion  of  our  country. 
The  hot  springs  and  the  geysers  represent  the  last  stages — 
the  vents  or  escape-pipes — of  these  remarkable  volcanic 
manifestations  of  the  internal  forces.  All  these  springs 
are  adorned  with  decorations  more  beautiful  than  human 
art  ever  conceived,  and  which  have  required  thousands  of 
years  for  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  to  form.  Persons 
are  now  waiting  for  the  spring  to  open  to  enter  in  and  take 
possession  of  these  remarkable  curiosities,  to  make  mer- 
chandise of  these  beautiful  specimens,  to  fence  in  these 
rare  wonders  so  as  to  charge  visitors  a  fee,  as  is  now  done 
at  Niagara  Falls,  for  the  sight  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
as  free  as  the  air  or  water.  In  a  few  years  this  region  will 
be  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes  of  people  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  world.  The  geysers  of  Iceland,  which  have 
been  objects  of  interest  for  the  scientific  men  and  travellers 
of  the  entire  world,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire-Hole 
basins.  As  M  place  of  resort  for  invalids  it  will  not  be  ex- 
celled by  any  portion  of  the  world.  If  this  bill  fails  to 
become  a  law  this  session,  the  vandals  who  are  now  waiting 
to  enter  into  this  Wonderland  will  in  a  single  season  de- 
spoil, beyond  recovery,  these  remarkable  curiosities  which 
have  required  all  the  cunning  skill  of  nature  thousands  of 
years  to  prepare.  We  have  already  shown  that  no  portion 
of  this  tract  can  ever  be  made  available  for  agricultural 
or  mining  purposes.  Even  if  the  altitude  and  the  climate 
would  permit  the  country  to  be  made  available,  not  over 
50  sq.  m.  of  the  entire  area  could  ever  be  settled.  The 
valleys  are  all  narrow,  hemmed  in  by  high  volcanic  moun- 
tains like  gigantic  walls.  The  withdrawal  of  this  tract, 


therefore,  from  sale  or  settlement  takes  nothing  from  the 
value  of  the  public  domain,  and  is  no  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  government,  but  will  be  regarded  by  the  entire  civil- 
ized world  as  a  step  of  progress  and  an  honor  to  Congress 
and  the  nation. 

'  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,     ) 
'  WASHINGTON,  D.  <:.,  January  29,  1872. ) 

'SiR:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
connmmicatinn  of  the  27th  instant,  relative  to  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  dedicating  that  traet  of 
coimtrv  known  us  tile  Yellowstone  Valley  as  a  national  jiark. 
I  hand"  you  herewith  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  I'.  S. 
u'e.ilnu'i^t,  relative  to  said  proposed  reservation,  and  have  only 
to  add  that  I  fully  concur  in  his  recommendations,  and  trust 
that  the  bill  referred  to  may  speedily  become  a  law. 
1  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

4  C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 

'Hon.  M.  H.  DrNNELL,  Jfoiue  of  Representatives.' 
The  committee  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
bill  without  amendment." 

The  law  which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  reads  MS  follows:  "  An  Ad  to 
set  nptift  ii  r'Tt'iin  trart  of  land,  tyinff  near  the  head-tratera 
of  Yellowstone  Hirer  as  n  public  park.  Be  it  enactrti  Jnf 
the  Senate  tun!  tlfiune  of  l(eprenentatn'es  of  the  I'nilc'l 
States  of  America,  in  Conarens  usHf-mhtefl.  That  the  tract 
of  land  in  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  lying 
near  the  head-waters  of  Yellowstone  Kiver,  and  described 
as  follows — to  wit,  commencing  at  the  junction  of  (!ardi- 
ner's  River  with  Yellowstone  River,  and  running  E.  to  the 
meridian  passing  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most 
eastern  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake  ;  thence  S.  along  said 
meridian  to  the  pai'allcl  of  latitude  passing  10  miles  S.  of 
the  most  southern  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  \V. 
along  said  parallel  to  the  meridian  passing  15  miles  W.  of 
the  most  western  point  of  Madison  Lake:  thence  N.  alnng 
said  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  Yellowstone 
and  Gardiner's  rivers;  thence  E.  to  the  place  of  beginning 
— is  hereby  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occu- 
pancy, or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  U.  8.,  and  dedicated 
and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasuring-ground  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people:  and  all  persons 
who  shall  locate  or  settle  upon  or  occupy  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  con- 
sidered trespassers  and  removed  therefrom.  See.  3.  That 
said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  make  and  publish  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  same.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for 
the  preservation,  from  injury  or  spoliation,  of  all  timber, 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within 
said  park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition. 
The  secretary  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  leases  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  terms  not  exceeding  ten  years,  of  small 
parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said  park  as  shall  re- 
quire the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds  of  said  leases,  and  all  other 
revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected 
with  said  park,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction  in  the 
management  of  the  same  and  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridle-paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said 
park,  and  against  their  capture  or  destruction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  merchandise  or  profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all 
persons  trespassing  upon  the  same  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  to  be  removed  therefrom,  and  generally  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this 
act.  Approved  Mar.  1,  1872."  F.  V.  HAYDKX. 

Yellowstone  Valley.  See  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 
PARK. 

Yel'lowthroat,  the  Geotlilypis  triehas,  a  very  common 
warbler  of  the  family  Sylvicolidae.  This  familiar  little  bird 
is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  North  America.  Its  throat 
and  breast  are  yellow,  and  its  song  is  quite  pleasant. 

Yellow  Water  River  rises  in  the  S.  E.  of  Alabama, 
and  after  a  S.  W.  course  reaches  Pensacola  Bay  in  Santa 
Rosa  co.,  Fla. 

Yellow- Wood,  the  valuable  yellow  timber  of  Oj-ln/a 
ranthoxyla,  a  noble  cedrelaceous  tree  of  Eastern  Australia. 
Also  the  wood  of  Cladrastis  tinetoria  (01  im  \'/rifili'<),  a 
beautiful  leguminous  tree,  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Yell'ville,  p.-v.,  Union  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Ark. 
P.  96. 

Yemassee',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.    P.  2778. 

Yemassees,  or  Savannahs.     See  SHAWXEES. 

Yem'en  [Arab.  Yaunni,  signifying  (1)  "the  right  hand 
or  side;"  (2)  "the  south,"  to  one  looking  E. :  (3)  "for- 
tunate, happy,"  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  Ev&u>ui>,  and  the 
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Lat.   t'i'li.r],   the  south-western   province  of  the  Arabian  ! 
peninsula,  bounded  X.  l>y  lle-lia/,  'im-iudin:;  Mi-r,-a  and 

Me'linah).  K.  I>V   lla'lramaut   and  the  -real    rential     1 

S.    ll.V   the    Ill'liall    Ill-can,   all'l    VY.    l,\    Ihr     l!el     Sea.        It  COD-    I 

sists  in  part  of  a  maritime  licit  of  lowland  from  10  to  30  ' 
miles   in   )>rt>:iilth.   mostly  sandy  and  sterile,  but    in   ">me 

plaee=    tropieally     fertile:    in   |i:nt   of   hi;_'!l    table   land    Some    I 

4000  feet  above  tin-  sea;  aiM   betueen  thr-e  tuc»,  ninnin.; 

N.  and  S.,  a  ehain  of  heavily-wooded  mountains,  -MI t 

whose  peaks  are  f-iid  ID  lie-  limn  liullO  ID  MHIII  (,.,.,  h,,,|,. 
Amongst  these  mountains  arc  well-water.., 1  vall,-\-  :m,| 
terraeeil  slopes  of  marvellous  fertility.  \Vilh  no  definite 
eastern  boundary,  the  urea  can  be  only  roughly  estimated. 

lletwecn   llali    and   Hal)  el   Mandcb  there  i*  a  coa-t   lit I 

about  Mill  miles,  and,  allowing  a  breadth  of  l.»n  mile-,  there 
would  be  in  all  not  far  from  7". "00  sq.  in.  of  territory.  As 
t.)  population,  the  Turkish  ( go\  ei  nmental)  estimate  for 
Hcdjaz  and  Yemen  together  is  1 , 1 :;  I,:;T."I,  more  than  hull' 
belonging  probably  to  Yemen.  The  nominal  capital,  for- 
merly llodeida  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  now  Sanaa (100  miles 
inland),  whose  hereditary  imam,  subject  to  Turkey,  shares 
dominion  with  numerous  chieftains  more  or  1«M  independent 
and  powerful.  The  prineipul  port  is  Aden  (ancient/'/'!"'  i. 
sei/ed  by  Great  Britain  Jan.  11,  1839,  and  now  her  Asiatic 
Gibraltar.  Other  ports  are  Mocha,  famous  for  the  coffee 
which  it  exports",  Iiohcia,  and  Aboo-Arish.  Zebid,  a  place 
of  some  701)0  Inhabitants,  the  scat  of  a  Sunnite  college,  it 
on  the  plain  (Tehama),  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  very  few  permanent  rivers  of  the  country.  Beit  el- 
Fakih,  with  a  population  of  some  8000,  is  also  on  the  plain. 
Of  highland  towns,  besides  Sanaa,  the  capital,  th'e  most 
important  are  Taiz,  Phamar,  the  seat  of  a  Saydi  college, 
Marib,  Khamir,  and  Saadoh.  The  principal  exports  are 
enll'ee,  gums,  wax,  dates,  senna,  tamarinds,  ivory,  morocco, 
ami  some  grain.  The  history  of  Yemen  reaches  back  into 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  earliest  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  TIamitie  race,  descended  perhaps  from 
Seba  and  Sheba,  son  and  grandson  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7). 
Descendants  of  the  Semitic  Sheba  (Gen.  x.  28)  came  in 
afterward;  and  out  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  two  peo- 
ples grew  up  the  famous  Himyarite  kingdom,  which  dates 
probably  from  about  700  B.  c.  The  high  civilization  of 
this  ancient  kingdom  is  attested  by  hundreds  of  inscrip- 
tions just  beginning  to  be  translated,  by  coins,  and  works 
of  art.  The  bursting  of  a  cyclopean  dike  near  Marib  about 
120  A.  D.  led  to  important  changes,  great  masses  of  people 
moving  northward  toward  Syria.  About  275  A.  n.  the  king, 
Abd  Kclal,  became  a  Christian,  but  apparently  without 
effecting  the  conversion  of  his  people.  In  356  A.  n.  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  by  Constantius,  which  resulted  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Theophilus,  the  conversion  of  the  king,  and  the 
building  of  three  churches  (Philostorgius,  H.  E.  iii.  4). 
The  kingdom  was  conquered  by  the  Abyssinians  525  A.  D., 
by  the  Persians  575-97  A.  D.,  and  in  628  A.  D.  submitted  to 
Mohammed.  The  Turks  have  been  there  with  but  little 
interruption  since  1538  A.  D.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Yenika'le,  or  Jenikale,  the  ancient  Cimmerim  Bo>- 
;mr"«,  is  the  strait  connecting  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the 
Black  Sea.  It  is  20  miles  long,  in  some  places  only  2  miles 
broad,  and  very  shallow. 

Yenise'i,  or  Jenisei,  the  principal  river  of  Northern 
Asia,  rises  in  Mongolia  in  lat.  51°  N.,  Ion.  98°  E.,  flows 
northward  through  Siberia,  and  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
lat.  72°  30'  N.,  Ion.  85°  E.  Its  length  is  about  2500  miles. 

Yeniseisk',  or  Jeniseisk,  government  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Yenisei,  between 
Ion.  80°  and  107°  E.,  comprises  an  area  of  about  958,042 
sq.  m.,  with  350,848  inhabitants.  The  southern  part  is 
mountainous,  rich  in  precious  metals  and  forests ;  almost 
all  the  settled  tracts  of  the  government  are  situated  here. 
The  northern  part  is  a  frozen  swamp,  and  the  vast  plain, 
sloping  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  is  inhab- 
ited only  by  a  few  tribes  of  Toongooses,  Yakoots,  and  Sa- 
moycds,  who  live  as  hunters  or  by  their  herds  of  reindeer. 
Cap.  Yeniseisk. 

Yeniseisk,  or  Jeniseisk,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Yenisei,  in  lat.  58° 
27'  N.,  has  important  gold-washings,  and  in  August  a  fair 
at  which  the  larger  part  of  the  Siberian  fur-trade  is  con- 
centrated. P.  about  6000. 

Yeo  (Sir  JAMES  LUCAS),  b.  at  Southampton,  England, 
in  1782 ;  entered  the  British  navy  at  an  early  age ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  various  engagements,  especially  by 
the  capture  of  Cayenne,  and  commanded  the  British  fleet 
on  the  lakes  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  D.  in  1819. 

Yeo'manry  Cav'alry,  a  body  of  British  volunteers, 
not  reckoned  as  militia,  and  liable  to  duty  only  in  Great 
Britain.  They  can  be  called  out  to  assist  the  civil  power 
or  to  serve  against  an  invader.  There  was  formerly  a 


manry  infantry.     The  yeomanry  were  flm  or- 

i  in  17H7. 

Vi-n'mrn   of  thr  tinnrd,  pi 

iihirly    ealle.l   ••  lleeleat.  .,..)  „„.„_•• 

!>'  Iv   of     Hill    M-t'-T. ,11    K>l   •  ,,     (, 

Dobunma  >.  n  lieu?  .,,,,|  |,llir 

.ill  <, Id   i-uldii-rr.  ,   by 

II'  ni;,    VI  I.,  are  q  ,,,((,  pBrti- 

sans,  and  wear  the  quaint  garb  of  the  fifteen [h  eentury. 

Yeo'vil,  town  of  Kit-land,  i  .,unty  uf  Somerset,  mi  the 
Yeo,  carries  on  vxtvnrive  gl.ne  munufn  ,-ing 

OUT '-'nou  men,  beaidea  women  and 'inldtin.     I1. 

\  <•-  iligcrd  III., tin-  ln-t  kin  Ivna'ty 

of  the  S\x- 

''"'  '  •     '.     In  H.'id  be  fought  the  grot  l»n  • 

Cadesia  with  the  Mohammedan  invaders.     I  • 
days,  but  Yesdigerd  was  defected,  an. I 
Ctesiphun.  was  taken  by  the  Arabi.     A  new  IVr-inn  imny 
was  organiied,  but  in  (141  it  wai  almoit  r. 
parsed  at  Nehavend,  and  all  I'ema  wu  conquered  by  the 
caliph.   Yesdigerd  fled,  and  lived  for  ten  yean  M  a  hfftii  r, 
but  in  651  was  assassinated  by  on*  of  hi'-  own  micndantn. 

Yett'xo,  an  inland  of  Japan,  between  lat.  41°  24'  and 
45°  31'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  139°  40'  and  148°  7'  I 
arated  N.  from  Saghalien  by  La  Pf  rouse  Strait,  and 
the  main  island  by  the  Strait  of  Tsugaru.  Its  area  It  esti- 
mated at  30,000  sq.  m. ;  it«  pop.  at  125,000.  Ilrfor.-  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Japanese  government  thr  whole 
interior  part  of  tbe  island  was  unknown  and  uninhabited. 
On  the  southern  coast  some  Japanese  colonies  were  fixed, 
and  the  northern  part  was  occupied  by  tbe  Ainor,  a  pecu- 
liar race,  probably  of  Tungusian  descent,  numbering  about 
20,000,  who  have  domesticated  the  bear,  and  nbow  consid- 
erable shrewdness  and  flexibility  of  mind  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese.  Roads  hare  since 
been  opened  through  the  interior;  Japanese,  Chinrre,  Eu- 
ropean, and  American  colonies  have  been  established,  and 
the  rich  resources  of  the  island  have  begun  to  be  devel- 
oped. The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  volcanic. 
Active  volcanoes,  solfataras,  and  hot  springs  are  frequent; 
coal,  petroleum,  salt,  sulphur,  etc.  abound.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  fureots  containing  excellent  timber 
and  swarming  with  bears,  wolves,  and  deer.  The  principal 
towns  are  Matsmai,  the  capital,  and  llakodadi. 

Yew  [Ang.-Sax.  eou],  the  common  name  of  evergreen 
coniferous  trees  of  the  genus  Tnj-tu,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  others  of  the  family  Taxeiv.  Thus,  TORRETA 
(which  see)  is  called  stinking  yew,  etc.  The  common  yew 
tree  (T.  knccala)  of  Europe  and  N.  W.  America  is  often 
planted  in  churchyards,  and,  like  the  cynrens  and  willow, 
has  a  funereal  character,  well  supported  by  its  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. Its  leaves  and  seeds  are  poisonous.  Its  tough 
wood  was  once  in  great  repute  for  bows :  it  is  very  hard, 
elastic,  and  durable.  The  tree  is  famous  for  its  longevity. 
Of  its  varieties,  the  Irish  yew  is  the  finert.  Among  oar 
American  yews,  T.  Floridaon  considerably  resembles  the 
foregoing.  It  grows  wild  in  W.  Florida.  T.  Cattadtmrii 
i»  a  prostrate  sort,  very  common  northward. 

Yezd,  or  Jesd,  town  of  Western  Persia,  in  lat.  32° 
10'  N.,  Ion.  56°  E.,  in  a  small  oasis  watered  by  the  river 
Mehris,  and  producing  excellent  grapes,  figs,  and  melons ; 
grain  has  to  be  brought  from  Ispahan.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  velvet  and  silk  stuffs,  and  its  extensive  baiaars  are 
well  stocked,  as  it  is  a  gathering-place  for  many  caravans. 
Among  its  inhabitants  are  several  Parsces  (fire-worship- 
pers), and  many  Jews  who  live  in  the  most  abject  condi- 
tion, hated,  despised,  and  persecuted  by  the  Mohammedans. 
P.  about  40,000. 

Yezidecs.    See  DBVIL-WORSHIPPIR*. 

Ygdrasil,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  name  of  a 
wonderful  world-tree,  an  ash,  whose  roots  were  fastened 
in  the  deepest  bottom-ground  of  the  universe,  while  in 
branches  spread  far  above  the  highest  heaven*.     Under  its 
three  roots  sprang  three  sacred  fountains,  the  source*  of 
all  virtues,  and  from  its  leaves  fell  drops  of  honey-dew,  the 
sweetest  of  all  blessings.     In  its  top  sat  an  eagle :  at  i 
foot  lay  a  serpent :  up  and  down  its  trunk  ran  a  squirrel 
trying  to  make  strife  between  the  eagle  and  the  srrpcnL 
What  was  meant  nobody  knows,  or  probably  ever  knew. 
The  whole  myth,  as  related  in  the  old  Icelandic  poems,  il 
wild,  vague,  and  formless— like  many  other  elements 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  unfinished  product  of  an 
imagination  which  overreached  itself  in  attempting  to  give 
definite  form  to  what  was  only  a  dumb  feeling;  and  the 
manifold  speculations  which  N.  F.  S.  Ornndtviit.  N 
Petersen,  Jacob  Grimm,  and  others  have  attached  t< 
no  doubt  more  interesting  than  true.  C.  PKTBHMS. 
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Y'LANG-Y'LANG-YORK. 


Y'lang-Y'lang.     See  IHLANG-IHLANG. 


Huntsville,  Tex.,  1845:  was  lieutenant  of  Texan  Hungers  in 
the  Mfxic'in  war  :  oontributed  to  pwrlodioab,  and  wrote  His- 
tory «f  Texas  (2  v.ils.,  IS.').',).  D.  at  Houston  Nov.  29,  1856. 

Yo'der,  tp.,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.     P.  1632. 

Yo'gn,  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  S'm- 
khva  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  of  which  the  first,  the 
K,ia/.-lii/"  proper,  teaches  the  principles  and  successive 
dcvi'liipmeiit  of  the  creation,  while  the  second,  the  Yoga, 
contains  the  doctrines  of  the  Supremo  Being,  and  explains 
the  means  by  whioh  the  human  soul  may  enter  into  union 
with  him. 

Yokohama.     Pee  JAPAN. 

Yo'kum  Sta'tion,  tp.,  Lee  eo.,  Va.    P.  1822. 

Yolk  of  Egg.     See  YKLK. 

Yol'land  (Wn.i.iAM),  R.  E.,  b.  in  England  in  1810  ;  ed- 
ucated ut  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  :  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  royal  engineers  1828; 
served  ill  Canada  ls:!0-:!.'i :  was  eni|)loyed  at  the  Tower  of 
London  in  the  map-office  of  the  ordnance  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  1838-52.  being  executive  officer  at  the 
Tower  and  at  Southampton  from  1840;  was  transferred  on 
the  same  service  to  1'hcenix  Park,  Dublin,  1852,  and  to  Ennis- 
killen  1853  ;  became  one  of  the  inspectors  of  railways  under 
the  board  of  trade  1 854,  and  was  engineer  member  of  the  com- 
mission  appointed  in  1856  by  the  secretary  at  war  to  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  system  for  training 
officers  for  the  scientific  corps,  "  in  order  that  patronage 
should  be  altogether  abolished,  and  that  admission  to  those 
corps  should  be  obtained  only  by  an  open  competing  ex- 
amination ;"  visited  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Italy 
with  that  commission,  which  prepared  an  elaborate  Report 
published  by  Parliament;  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  en- 
gineers 1855,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  1858.  He  pub- 
lished the  Astronomical  Observations  made  with  Ramsden's 
zenith  sector,  and  subsequently  those  made  with  Airy's 
sector,  from  1842  to  1850,  for  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tudes of  various  trigonometrical  stations  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  wrote  the  Treatise  on  Geodesy  in  the 
Course  of  Mathematics  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

Yo'lo,  county  of  W.  California,  bordering  on  the  N.  W. 
on  the  Coast  Range,  and  on  the  E.  on  Sacramento  River, 
by  whose  affluents  it  is  watered,  and  traversed  by  Califor- 
nia Pacific  R.  R.  The  surface  is  level  in  the  E.,  undu- 
lating in  the  centre,  rising  in  the  W.  to  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Coast  Range;  soil  remarkably  productive.  Horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples, 
wheat,  barley,  hay,  and  wool.  Cay.  Woodland.  Area, 
1150  sq.  m.  P.  9899. 

Yolo,  p.-v.,  Yolo  co.,  Cal. 

Yonge  (CHARLES  DIJKE),  b.  at  Eton,  England,  in  Nov., 
1812;  educated  at  Eton  College,  where  his  father  was  one 
of  the  masters;  graduated  at  Oxford  1835;  became  profes- 
sor of  history  and  English  literature  in  Queen's  College, 
Belfast;  compiled  several  classical  textbooks,  including  a 
valuable  English-Greek  Lexicon  (1849),  edited  in  the  U.  S. 
by  Profs.  Charles  Short  and  Henry  Drisler  (New  York, 
1870),  a  Phraseological  Dictionary  (1855-56),  a  Dictionary 
of  Latin  Epithets  (1856),  and  an  edition  of  Virgil  (1862); 
translated  for  "  Bonn's  Classical  Library "  the  works  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Athenams,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and 
6  vols.  of  Cicero;  also  for  the  "Ecclesiastical  Library" 
the  Works  of  Philo  Judaeus  (4  vols.,  1854—55),  and  is  au- 
thor of  a  History  of  England  (1857),  Parallel  Lives  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Heroes  (1858),  a  Life  of  We[ti>n/ton 
(2  vols.,  1860),  a  History  of  the  Uritish  Nai-y  (2  vols.,  1863), 
a  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons  (4  vols.,  1866-67), 
a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (3  vols.,  1868),  Three  Cen- 
turies of  Modern  History  (1872),  a  History  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688  (1874),  a  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  (3 
vols.,  1876),  and  other  works.  He  enjoys  since  1859  a 
pension  of  £70  per  annum  for  valuable  literary  services. 

Yonge  (CHARLOTTE  MARY),  b.  at  Otterbourne,  Hamp- 
shire, England,  in  1823  ;  has  published  more  than  thirty 
novels,  usually  characterized  by  "  High-Church  "  religious 
tendencies,  several  works  of  history  and  biography,  chiefly 
for  the  young,  and  some  miscellaneous  works.  The  most 

fopular  of  her  novels  were  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  (2  vols., 
853;  17th  ed.,  illustrated,  1868)  and  Daisy  Chain,  or  As- 
pirations (2  vols.,  185B;  9th  ed.,  illustrated,  1868).  The 
profits  of  the  former  were  largely  devoted  to  fitting  out  for 
Bishop  Selwyn  of  New  Zealand  the  missionary  schooner 
Southern  Cross,  and  those  of  the  latter  work,  amounting 
to  £2000,  were  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  missionary  col- 


lege at  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Among  her  historical 
and  miscellaneous  books  are  The  Kinijs  of  England  (1848; 
7th  ed.  1S62),  Landmarks  of  HiHtui-i/,  Ancient,  Mid/lit: 
.•I-/.*,  and  .Modern  ('•'>  vols.,  1S52-57),  Cameos  from  English 
History  (1868),  Stories  of  English  llislnni  I  1S74).  The  tlook 
of  Golden  Deeds  (1864),  The  Hook  of  Worthies  (I860),  The 
il'mtiiril  of  Christian  Names  (2  vols.,  1SI>.'!),  The  Ntary  of 
Englith  Missionary  Workers  (1871),  and  The  Life  of  John 
Coleridge  I'utteson,  Missionary  Ilixlt«i>  •«/'  the  Mclanesinn 
Ix/ands  (2  vols.,  1873).  She  was  joint  author,  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewcll,  of  Historical  Extracts  (1868). 

Yon'kers,  city  and  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  located 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Hudson  River,  17  miles  from  New  York. 
Hudson  River  R.  R.  passes  through  Yonkers  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  has  18  trains  each  way  stopping  daily ; 
4  steamboats  also  land  each  way  daily.  It  is  built  on  a 
series  of  hills,  the  principal  one  being  on  the  northern 
side.  Between  that  and  the  southern  and  eastern  eleva- 
tions there  is  a  small  river  called  the  Nepperhan,  which 
gives  eight  valuable  water-powers  within  a  distance  of  1 
mile,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  located  3  wool  hat  facto- 
ries, 4  large  buildings  devoted  to  carpet- making,  1  brewery, 
the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.'s  works,  and  3  silk-factories.  The 
other  manufacturing  establishments  are  the  Clipper  Mower 
and  Reaper  Co.'s  works,  elevator-works,  where  is  also  made 
the  new  Haymaker  mowing-machine,  a  machine  tool-fac- 
torv,  the  Yonkers  Barrel  Co.,  and  2  gas  companies.  Yon- 
kers has  14  churches,  2  missions,  2  national  banks,  2  sav- 
ings banks,  a  large  number  of  public  and  private  schools, 
a  public  reading-room,  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  An 
excellent  supply  of  pure  water  has  been  introduced  at  an 
expense  of  about  $600,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  estate  in  1875  was  $20,906,904.  The  city  proper  is 
mainly  occupied  with  first-class  residences,  and  private  res- 
idences crown  the  heights  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city.  Many 
of  these  residences  are  owned  and  occupied  by  merchants 
doing  business  in  New  York.  The  prosperity  of  the  city 
arises  from  its  large  manufacturing  interests.  The  police 
department  is  most  efficient,  and  consists  of  some  30  men, 
8  of  whom  are  mounted.  A  thorough  patrol  is  maintained 
day  and  night.  Numerous  street  stations,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  private  houses,  the  banks,  and  many 
offices,  are  in  telegraphic  communication  with  police  head- 
quarters, which  in  turn  is  in  full  communication  with  the 
New  York  City  police  telegraph.  The  venerable  building, 
the  property  of  the  Phillipse  family  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, built  in  1752  (the  bricks  were  imported  from  Holland), 
and  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  was  a  few  years 
ago  purchased  for  public  use,  and  has  been  judiciously 
altered  in  the  interior  to  accommodate  a  number  of  the 
public  officers.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  old 
style  of  ornamentation,  and  one  of  the  ancient  tiled  fire- 
places is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  P.  18,357. 

M.  F.  ROWE,  ED.  "  YONKERS  STATESMAN." 

Yonne^  department  of  North-eastern  France,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Yonne,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
2781  sq.  m.,  with  363,608  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating and  the  soil  very  fertile,  producing  wheat  and 
vegetables  in  large  quantities,  excellent  wine,  and  fine  for- 
ests and  pastures.  Iron,  ochre,  marble,  and  lithographic 
stones  are  produced,  and  different  kinds  of  manufactures 
carried  on.  Of  42,234  children  of  school  age,  4672  remained 
without  any  school  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Auxerre. 

York,  or  Yorkshire,  county  of  England,  extending 
along  the  North  Sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  in  the  N. 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  in  the  S.,  comprises  an  area 
of  5710  sq.  m.,  with  2,436,113  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
into  three  ridings — North,  East,  and  West  Riding — each 
with  its  own  military  and  civil  jurisdiction,  lord  lieuten- 
ant, and  public  buildings.  The  surface  is  greatly  diver- 
sified, but  the  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered still  more  productive  by  a  most  careful  cultivation. 
The  northern  partis  mountainous,  and  contains  the  highest 
mountains  of  England.  Here  are  excellent  pastures,  rich 
mines  of  alum  and  lead,  and  extensive  quarries  of  marble. 
The  central  part  is  a  broad  valley  stretching  from  N.  to  S. 
and  well  suited  for  agriculture ;  wheat  of  superior  quality 
is  raised  here.  Extensive  coal-beds  arc  found  in  several 
places,  and  a  manufacturing  industry  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  carried  on  in  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  other  large 
towns  of  the  county. 

York  \ Lat.  Ef>oracum~\,  capital  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and — 
on  account  of  its  monuments — most  interesting  cities  of 
England.  Itis  surrounded  with  walls,  and  generally  closely 
built,  with  narrow  streets  and  curious,  old-fashioned  houses. 
Its  cathedral,  built  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  world.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  524  feet 
long,  250  feet  broad  across  the  transepts,  with  a  square, 
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massive  tower,  235  feet  hiirh.  rising  over  the  crossing,  and  ! 
two  elegant  towers.  l!Mi  feet  hiirli.  llankinuthc  u. 
Many  of  its  other  ehiirclics  and  pul.lie  huiUiiiL'- ,n  .•;,!-,,  tin.- 
edifice*,  and  it  has  good  edaeodonal,  soientloe,  *nd  I  < 
institutions,    [u  nuumfhctnra  and  tnd*Mi  n.,t  imi 
It  is  tlie  scut  of  the'  arrhhi-h'.p  ,,|  York.  whose  residence  is 
at  Bishoptlmrpo,  a  short  distance  I'nuii  tln>  eitv,  \\hile  the 
old  archicpiscopiil  palaec.   X.  ,if  the  eatheilral  :in.|  built   in 
the  twelfth  century,  is  usril  as  ;\  library.     In  the  lime  of 
the  Romans,  York  wa-  tip.  -eat  of  tin-  ^eneral  t"r\ernmcnt 
for  the  whole  |iro\  inreof  liritannia  :  Scplimius  Se\,  in- and 
(  Hiistiiutiua  Chlorus  died  here,  and   here  I'oii-tantine  the  I 
Great  was  proclaimed   emperor.     In  the  Saxon  period  it 
was  the  eapihtl  ul'  Northnrabrift,  and  alteruanl  M|    Iieira, 

and  in  connection  with  the  Scots  ami  the  li •-  it 

a  tierce  ren  -t;iuce  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who  after  tak- 
ing it  ra/cd  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  only  partially  rebuilt, 
and  sntl'ered  much  by  tire  in  1 1:)7.  In  I  ill  I  it  wa-  e:i|,  lured 
by  Fairfax,  and  in  Hiss,  .lames  II.  took  awuy  its  charter  i., 
compel  it  to  yield  to  his  arbitrary  measures.  1'.  I.:., 

York,  county  of  New  Brunswick.  tr:m-r«ed  by  the  nav- 
iunble  river  St.  .lohn,  and  in  part  bounded  on  the  S.  \V.  hv 
Maine.      Its  eentral  portion  is  very  fertile,  but  large  tracts 
ore  barren,  except  nf  timber.     It  is  traversed  l> 
ton  Railway.     Cap.  Frcdcrieton.     P.  27,140. 

York,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  extending  X.  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Simcoe.  It  is  fertile,  especially  in 
the  southern  and  central  part*,  and  has  large  lumber  in- 
terests. It  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  centring  at 
Toronto,  the  county-seat.  P.,  inclusive  of  Toronto,  1 15,974. 

York,  county  of  S.  W.  Maine,  lying  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  bordering  on  New  Hampshire,  drained  by  Salmon 
Falls,  Piscataqua,  Saco,  and  other  streams,  and  traversed 
by  several  railroads.  The  surface  is  very  uneven — rugged 
and  sterile  near  the  sea-coast,  and  only  moderately  fertile 
in  the  interior.  There  are  more  than  400  manufacturing 
establishments,  amon^  which  are  boots  and  shoes,  boxes, 
brick,  carriages,  clothing,  cotton  goods,  flour-mills,  fur- 
niture, leather,  machinery,  prints,  saw-mills,  shipyards, 
woollens,  and  worsted  goods.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are 
the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  manufactured  articles,  wool, 
lumber,  hay,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products. 
Cap.  Alfred.  Area,  878  sq.  in.  P.  60,174. 

York,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  intersected  by  the 
Middle  and  W.  forks  of  Big  Blue  River;  surface  undulat- 
ing, soil  productive.  There  is  very  little  live-stock.  Sta- 
ples, wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes.  Cap.  York.  Area, 
576  sq.  in.  P.  604. 

York,  county  of  S.  E.  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, bounded  N.  E.  by  Susquehanna  Kiver,  and  traversed 
by  Northern  Central  R.  R.  and  its  branches,  and  along  its 
E.  border  by  Susquehanna  Canal.  The  surface  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  the  W.  part  mountainous,  with  extensive  quar- 
ries of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate.  There  are  more  than 
1000  manufacturing  establishments,  among  which  are  agri- 
cultural implements,  bricks,  carriages,  cigars,  flour-mills, 
furniture,  iron,  lime,  leather,  paper,  machinery,  rag  car- 
pets, railway  cars,  saw-mills,  stone  and  earthen  ware,  whips, 
and  woollen  goods.  Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  numer- 
ous. Staples,  manufactured  articles,  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  tobacco,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  York.  Area, 
864  sq.  m.  P.  78,134. 

York,  county  of  N.  South  Carolina,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina,  drained  by  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta,  King's  Moun- 
tain, and  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-line  R.  Rs.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  in  parts  mountainous,  abounding  in  iron  ore 
and  manganese ;  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. There  arc  flour-mills  and  manufactories  of  carriages 
and  forged  and  rolled  iron.  Live-stock  not  numerous.  Sta- 
ples, cotton  and  Indian  corn.  Cap.  Yorkville.  Area,  about 
800  sq.  m.  P.  24,286. 

York,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  lying  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  James  and  York  rivers,  and  bounded  E.  by 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  surface  undulating,  soil  originally  fertile. 
Swine  and  cattle  are  the  chief  live-stock.  Staples,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Cap.  Yorktown.  Area,  150  sq.  in.  P.  7198. 

York,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.     P.  1490. 

York,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clark  co.,  111.     P.  1090. 

York,  tp.,  Du  Page  co.,  III.     P.  1799. 

York,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ind.     P.  433. 

York,  tp.,  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     P.  986. 

York,  tp.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     P.  906. 

York,  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.     P.  1041. 

York,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  Ind.     P.  857. 

York,  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.    P.  995. 

York,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  la.    P.  554. 


York,  tp.,  Pnttawatomie  oo.,  U.     P.  JM. 

York,  tp.,  Tuina  co..  I  ,.     p.  i i. 

York,  p. .».  i.iel  tp.,  York  I-.,..  .Me.     p 

York,  p.  >.  and  i|,.,  W«,ht<-naw  r>.     V     :.       p.  1575. 

York,  i],..  Fill,,,,,,,. ,.,.,  M,,,,,.     p 

York,  tp.,  puin  ]>.  1 

York,  p.-v..  nip.  .,r  f« 

York,  p.  r.  ,,,,,i  ,,  ..  i.  v  v     ,. 

York,  tp.,  AiL. -I,-  eo.,  'i.     p.  2«J2. 

York,  tp 

York,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  O.     f.  797. 

York,  tp..  1  'I1.  2220. 

York,  tp..  Medina,-,,.,  n.     p.  --,;. 

York,  tp..  Merman  e.,..  o.     p.  :i|c,. 

York,  tp..  Sanduskr  co.,  0.     P.  2094. 

York,  tp.,  Tusrarawas  to.,  0.     P.  Inn. 

York,  p.-v.  »nd  tp..  IVi.,ii  co.,  0.     P.  1 

York,  tp.,  Van  \\crt  , ....  1 1.     p.  gsj. 

York,  <-ity  and  tp.,  cap  .  p...  OD  both  iid« 

of  Codorua  Creek,  mid  on  .Northcm  ri-nir.il  and  the  Fred- 
erick division  of  Pennsylvania   I:    I. 
Philadelphia,  contains  24  churchr-,  »  publii-  library.  Ml 
academy,  collegiate  institute,  and  .•vrll.-m  , 
6  hunk*,  an  orphan  asylum,  2  daily,  H  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
newspapers,  several  foundries  car  and  coach  manuf , 
agricultural  works,  match,  ihoe,  and  whip  fa 
lent  water-supply,  an  efficient  volunteer  Ira  dcp  , 
and  several  minor  manufacturing  intrrrrl*. 
terminus  of  PeachboUom  R.  It.     :  :l.i>»;::  ..I  tp. 

exclusive  of  city,  2594. 

JOHX  B.  WEUIH.  ED.  "You  DAILT." 

York,  tp.,  York  eo.,  8.  C.     P.  3200. 

York,  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wit.    P.  1008. 

York,  tp.,  Green  co.,  Win.     P.  1088. 

York,  Cardinal.    See  STUART  (  HCXRT  Bcginicr). 

York  (I)fKF.s  OF),  a  title  formerly  conferred  upon 
younger  nons  of  the  kings  of  England,  some  of  whom  have 
come  to  the  throne  through  the  decease  of  their  elder  bro- 
thers. The  first  duke  was  Edmund  Plantagenel.  fifth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  prin<-e« 
who  after  the  majiy  vicissitudes  of  the  wars  of  tl 
became  kings  under  the  titles  of  Edward  IV..  Kdnard  V., 
and  Richard  III.  The  title  was  held  by  Charlet  I.  and 
James  II.  before  their  accession  to  the  throne,  was  )•• 
by  the  latter  upon  his  second  eon.  Henry  Benedict,  known 
as  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  his  family,  and  was  last  held 
by  Frederick,  second  son  of  George  III.  M).  Aug.  IB,  17M; 
d.  Jan.  5,  1827),  who  became  distinguished  as  a  general  In 
the  wars  against  Napoleon. 

York  and  Lancaster,  Wan  of.    See  ROSES,  WARS 

OP  THE. 

Yorke.    See  HARDWICKE,  EARLS  or. 

Yorke  (CHARI.KS),  brother  of  Philip,  second  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  b.  in  England  Deo.  30,  1722;  became  a  lawyer; 
sat  in  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Cambridge;  was 
appointed  solicitor-general  1756;  was  attorney-general 
1762-63  and  1765-70,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Morden,  Jan. 
17,  1770,  but  d.  by  suicide  three  days  later.  Jan.  211.  ir;«. 
He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  Altaian 
Letter*  (1741-43),  and  wrote  some  legal  treatise*. 

Yorke  (Sir  CHARLES),  b.  Dec.,  1790;  educated  at  Win- 
chester; entered  the  British  army  as  ensign  Jan.  22.  IS07, 
and  served  with  the  52d  regiment  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Vimiera,  Fuentes  d'Om.r, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle  (wounded),  Xives, 
and  Orthes  (severely  wounded);  participated  in  the  siege* 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  liadajoi.  and  wounded  at  the  lat- 
ter; also  served  in  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Waterloo. 
In  the  Kaffir  war  (1852-53)  he  served  at  the  Cape  of  (food 
Hope.  For  Badajoz  he  has  received  the  war-medal  with 
ten  clasps.  In  1863  he  was  transferred  from  the  colonelcy 
of  the  33d  Foot  to  bo  colonel-commandant  of  the  rifle  bri- 
gade. In  1871  he  became  a  general  in  the  British  army. 

York  River,  the  noble  tidal  estnary  of  Mattaponr  and 
Pamunkey  rivers,  which  unite  at  West  Point.  Va..  whence 
it  extends  eastward  40  miles  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  York 
Spit,  at  its  entrance,  stands  an  iron  screw-pile  lighthouse 
in  water  12J  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  and  built  on  fourteen 
piles,  showing  a  fixed  red  light;  lat  37°  12'  31"  X.,  Ion. 
76°  14'  57"  W. 

York'shire,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cattaraugns  co..  X.  Y.  P. 
1575. 

York  Springs,  b.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.    P.  35*. 
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York'town,  tp.,  Henry  Co.,  111.     P.  659. 

Yorktown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westchcster  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
2625. 

Yorktown,  p.-v.  anil  cap.  of  York  co..  Va.,  on  York 
River  notable  from  the  two  sieges  which  it  lias  sustained. 
P.  about  1000.  On  Aug.  1,  1781,  Lord  Cornwallis  posted 
himself  here  with  a  force  of  something  more  thuli  SIIIMI 
nifii  supported  I iy  several  frigates  nnd  other  vessels  which 
w.-rc  anchored  in  York  River,  fortifying  his  position  by 
Strom-  redoubts  and  batteries  on  the  land-side,  and  by  a 
Una  of  batteries  along  the  river;  also  strongly  fortifying 
(iloui-ester  Point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  In 
the  laiter  part  of  September  the  combined  American  and 
French  forces  under  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  number- 
ing about  Hi. 00(1  men.  invested  Yorktown.  On  Oct.  9  the 
first  parallel  was  established,  and  fire  was  opened,  by  which 
several  of  the  liritish  guns  were  dismounted,  and  on  the 
following  evening  a  frigate  and  three  large  transports 
were  destroyed.  On  the  llth  the  second  parallel  was 
opened,  and  as  the  besiegers  were  annoyed  by  an  enfilad- 
ing fire  from  two  redoubts,  a  successful  attack  was  made 
upon  them  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  the  captured 
works  were  included  in  the  parallel.  A  largo  French  fleet 
under  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  mean  while  prevented  Corn- 
wallis  from  receiving  the  reinforcements  which  were  sent 
to  him  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  New  York.  On  the  Idth 
he  made  an  ineffectual  sortie,  and  on  the  next  day  offered 
to  capitulate.  The  terms  having  been  agreed  upon,  on 
the  19th  he  surrendered  his  whole  force,  consisting  of 
7217  regular  troops,  840  sailors,  with  235  guns;  the  en- 
tire liritish  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  about 
550 ;  that  of  the  Americans  and  French,  about  300.  This 
surrender  virtually  brought  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to 
a  close. — The  second  siege  of  Yorktown  was  during  the 
civil  war.  Gen.  Magruder,  with  about  15,000  Confederates, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  place  early  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  and  Gen.  McClellan,  who  had  about  112,000,  opened 
a  siege  commencing  Apr.  5.  The  Confederates  were  soon 
largely  reinforced  by  Gen.  Johnston,  who  took  the  com- 
mand, having  in  all  about  53,000  men.  The  besieging  works 
were  completed,  and  fire  was  to  have  been  opened  May  6, 
but  two  days  previously  Johnston  secretly  evacuated  the 
works,  carrying  away  everything  worth  taking. 

York'ville,  a  thriving  suburb  of  TORONTO  (which  see), 
in  York  co.,  Ontario,  Canada.  It  is  connected  with  Toronto 
by  street  railway,  and  has  many  fine  residences  and  im- 
portant manufactures.  P.  2203. 

Yorkville,  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  1593. 

Yorkville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Kendall  co..  111.,  on  Fox  River 
Valley  R.  R.,  51  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  has  1  church,  good 
schools,  2  newspapers,  1  bank,  1  paper-mill,  an  elevator,  a 
tannery,  2  hotels,  and  4  large  ice-houses.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre for  a  large  trading  community.  P.  including  Bristol, 
1200.  J.  R.  MARSHALL,  En.  "  RECORD." 

Yorkville,  v.,  Whitestown  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
213. 

Yorkville,  b.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  553. 

Yorkville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  York  co.,  S.  C.,  on  King's 
Mountain  11.  R.,  22i  miles  N.  of  Chester,  has  7  churches, 
military  and  female  schools,  a  banking-house,  1  hotel,  2 
newspapers,  1  carriage  manufactory,  3  shoe-factories,  a 
inarble-yard.  1  tannery,  and  harness  and  saddle  establish- 
ment. P.  1364.  L.  M.  GRIST,  PROP.  "  ENQUIRER." 

Yorkville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Racine  co.,  Wis.     P.  1587. 

York  von  War'tenburg  (HAMS  DAVID  LUDWIG), 
COUNT,  b.  at  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Sept.  26,  1759;  entered  the 
army  in  1772;  was  cashiered  in  1780  for  insubordination; 
served  in  the  Dutch  army  in  India  1783-84;  re-entered 
the  Prussian  service  as  a  captain,  and  was  made  a  major- 
general  in  1807,  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Prussia 
in  1811.  During  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812  he  com- 
manded the  Prussian  auxiliary  corps  in  the  grand  army, 
and  concluded  (Dec.  30,  1812)  a  convention  with  the  Rus- 
sians, according  to  which  his  corps  remained  neutral  during 
the  retreat.  The  Prussian  king  was  compelled  to  denounce 
this  convention  for  some  time,  but  when  Prussia  soon  after 
declared  war  against  Napoleon,  York's  conduct  was  highly 
praised.  He  fought  with  great  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813-14,  was  made  a  count  and  field-marshal, 
and  d.  at  Klein-Oels,  Siberia,  Oct.  4,  1830. 

Yor'nba,  or  Yarriba,  country  of  Western  Africa,  in 
Upper  Guinea,  between  lat.  6°  and  9°  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
2°  and  6°  E.,  bounded  W.  by  Dahomey,  and  comprisin"  an 
area  of  70,000  sq.  m.,  with  about  3,"000,000  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  an  undulating  plain,  elevated  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  broken  in  some  places  by  ranges  of  low  rocky  hills, 
and  traversed  by  several  short  but  copious  and  rapid 
streams.  Extensive  forests  are  found  of  teak,  sassa-wood, 


ebony,  figs,  and  different  kinds  of  palms,  such  as  the  oil, 
wine,  cocoanut,  and  fan  palm.  Elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
lions,  panthers,  buffaloes,  wild  hogs,  monkeys,  numerous 
kinds  of  birds,  but  only  few  fish,  and  serpents  of  huge  size 
abound.  European  animals,  cereals,  and  vegetables  have 
been  introduced,  but  most  of  them  undergo  changes  when 
acclimatized ;  thus,  the  sheep  becomes  covered  with  hair 
instead  of  wool.  The  country  contains  many  large  cities, 
such  as  Katunga,  Adu,  Larro,  and  .Janna.  and  its  trade  and 
manufacturing  industry  are  considerable. 

Yosem'ite  Val'ley  is  a  region  of  remarkable  scenic 
attraction,  situated  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California, 
about  150  miles  in  a  direct  line  a  little  S.  of  E.  from  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  discovered  in  1851,  having 
been  first  visited  by  a  party  of  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mining-camp  of  Mariposa  while  in  pursuit  of  a  band 
of  Indians  who  had  made  themselves,  troublesome  to  the 
whites,  and  who  were  ascertained  to  have  a  stronghold  in 
the  mountains,  where  they  imagined  that  they  were  safe 
from  any  attack,  and  in  which  they  sought  refuge  when 
obliged  to  retreat  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlements. 
The  Indian  residents  in  and  about  the  Yosemite  Valley  are 
said  to  have  been  a  mixed  race,  made  up  of  the  disaffected 
of  the  various  tribes  from  the  Tuolumnc  to  King's  Rh  cr. 
The  word  Yftucmitc  means  "  a  full-grown  gri/.xly  bear,"  and 
was  not  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  valley  itself,  but  that 
of  a  noted  chief  of  the  tribe.  The  present  Indian  name  of 
the  Yosemite  is  said  to  be  Ah-tmlt-nrf.  That  this  was  a 
favorite  locality  with  the  Indians  is  quite  certain,  and  they 
have  names  for  each  and  every  important  feature  of  the 
valley ;  which  names,  however,  are  not  now  in  use  among 
the  whites,  having  been  replaced  by  others  which  are  partly 
Spanish  and  partly  English. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State 
of  California,  N.  and  S..  and  about  midway  between  the  E. 
and  W.  bases  of  the  Sierra,  which  is  here  not  far  from  70 
miles  in  width.  It  is  a  level  area,  about  6  miles  in  length, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  sunk  nearly 
a  mile  in  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. It  has  very  much  the  character  of  a  gorge  or  trough 
hollowed  in  the  mountains  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  their  general  trend.  This  gorge  has  not  a  regular 
form,  but  while  its  general  direction  remains  nearly  the 
same,  its  sides  advance  and  retreat,  with  angular  projec- 
tions and  recesses,  thus  giving  a  great  variety  of  outline  to 
the  enclosing  masses.  The  river  Merced,  which  heads  in 
the  Sierra  some  15  miles  higher  up  than  the  head  of  tho 
valley,  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  Mount  Lyell  is 
the  dominating  peak,  runs  through  the  Yosemite  with  many 
graceful  windings,  and  gives  rise  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
to  the  remarkable  waterfalls  which  will  be  noticed  farther 
on.  Two  branches  of  the  main  Merced  also  enter  the  val- 
ley near  its  head :  one,  the  Tenaya  Fork,  which  rises  in  a 
beautiful  mountain-lake  of  the  same  name,  comes  in  from 
the  N.  E. ;  the  other,  the  Illilouettc,  enters  from  the  S.  These 
tributaries  join  the  Merced  through  deep  canons,  as  the 
mountain-gorges  in  the  Sierra  are  always  called;  but  there 
are  several  other  smaller  streams  which  also  enter  the  val- 
ley, leaping  over  its  walls,  and  giving  rise  in  almost  every 
instance  to  interesting  falls;  which,  however,  are  not  in 
general  of  any  great  size,  except  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  snow  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  is 
melting. 

The  pleasure-traveller  who  visits  the  Yosemite  does  not 
confine  his  explorations  to  the  valley  proper,  but  from  va- 
rious commanding  points  adjacent  to  it  obtains  a  great 
variety  of  views  of  the  groups  of  peaks  which  form  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  in  that  region,  as  well  as  of  the  spurs 
which  extend  down  from  the  main  range  or  stretch  along 
parallel  with  it.  Thus,  a  journey  to  the  Yosemite  properly 
also  includes  a  tour  around  its  exterior,  or  at  least  one 
or  more  visits  to  prominent  points  of  view  above  it,  from 
which  the  observer  cannot  only  look  directly  down  into  tho 
depths  of  the  valley  below  him,  but  also  command  a  variety 
of  views  of  lofty  and  in  part  snow-clad  ranges,  which  offer 
among  themselves  most  remarkable  contrasts  of  form  and 
structure. 

In  noticing  the  details  of  the  scenery  of  the  Yosemite 
the  valley  proper  may  first  be  considered.  The  prominent 
features  here  are — the  great  elevation  of  the  walls  which 
enclose  it;  the  remarkable  approach  to  verticality  in  these 
walls;  their  great  height  and  their  wonderful  variety  and 
beauty  of  form.  To  these  features  may  also  be  added  the 
attractions  of  the  magnificent  waterfalls  which  occur  at 
various  points  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  although  these, 
as  already  noticed,  must  be  seen  early  in  the  season  in 
order  that  the  traveller  may  be  greatly  impressed  by  them. 
In  entering  the  Yosemite  by  the  roads  which  approach  it 
from  the  lower  end,  the  visitor  notices  that  he  has  before 
him  a  valley  of  a  different  type  of  form  from  those  he  has 
before  been  accustomed  to  sec.  He  passes  from  a  V-shaped 
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gorge  or  canon  into  one  which  may  bo  fairly  called  u-shapcd, 

it-   walls  ri-c  almost  vertically  from  its  lloor.     Thin 

ige  of  form  is  strikingly  iin|n-.-M  I  on  tin-  vi-itor  M  be 

approaches  H-hat  may  I)"  called  the  gateway  of  Ilic  Yiirem- 

j|',.  HI-LI-    !lr    See-    llft'ille    hilll,    nil    the    V 

tl,,.    --  lit     rock  called  Kl  I'apitan,  ami.  evictly  oppo-ilc, 

the  Bridal  Veil  anil  Cathedral    Nock".      At  tlii-   point  the 

di-lali  •<-  ai-rn--  tin1  valley  is  only  a  mill-,  nica-iii  ed  ipuii  MM- 

.   Of    the    I'.iidal  Veil   llork  to  that  i.l    i:i  I ':i|iit:ui.  ami 

at  tin.-  ha.-e  of  these  el  id's  then-  i-  only  just  n tor  the 

river  to  pass.     Kl  Capitan  i*  an  immcM-c  lilo.-k  of  •_•' 
projecting  squarely  out  into  the  valley,  and  pre-ciiiing  two 
UmOSt   vcTti<-al  face-,  which  meet  in  a  sli  '  ""  li  el 

in  iicrpcndicular  eh-\  at  Ion.  The  sides  or  walls  of  thin  maul 
are  bare,  smooth,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  It 
is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  in  presented 
cut.  HO  lofty,  anil  so  imposing  a  face  of  rock. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  the  grand  maw  j 
of  the  Cathedral  Uocks,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep 

notch    between    them.     Tim    st    striking    face    of   the 

larger  Cathedral  Rock  is  turned  up  the  valley,  but  on 
t!i,~-ide  facing  the  entrance,  there  is  a  feature  of  great 
],,.;iutv —  namely,  the  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  made  by  the 
creek"  of  tho  same  name,  which,  as  it  enters  the  valley, 
,li  i  n  Is  in  a  vertical  sheet  of  fi::n  feet  perpendicular, 
Mi-iking  there  a  pile  of  dthrit,  down  which  it  rushes  in  a 
series  of  cascades,  with  a  vertical  descent  of  nearly  :',I)U  feet 
more,  the  total  height  of  the  fall  being  900  feet.  Thin 
creek  runs  during  the  entire  year,  but  the  fall  is  only  great 
when  the  amount  of  water  is  near  its  maximum.  When 
the  stream  is  neither  too  full  nor  too  low,  the  ma»«  of 
water  in  its  fall  vibrates  with  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
wind,  blowing  in  the  daytime  up  the  valley  in  the  mort 
beautiful  mid  remarkable  manner.  Itis  this  fluttering  and 
H I  v  inu'  "I  the  sheet  of  water  which  has  given  it  the  poetic 
but  somewhat  fanciful  name  it  now  bears,  that  of  the 
Indians  having  been  1'nhimn,  a  term  having  reference,  it  is 
said,  to  the  chilliness  of  the  air  under  the  high  cliff  and 
near  the  falling  water.  There  is  also  a  charming  fall  in  a 
deep  square  recess  of  the  rocks  opposite  the  Bridal  Veil, 
and  just  below  El  Capitan.  This  fall,  which  is  over  1000 
feet  high,  is  called  the  Virgin's  Tears.  It  runs,  however, 
but  a  short  time  during  the  early  summer  months. 

Passing  up  the  valley  after  entering  between  the  Cathedral 
Rocks  and  El  Capitan,  the  level  area  or  river-bottom  increases 
to  nearly  half  a  mile  in  width.     This  area  is  broken  up  into 
small  meadows,  gay  with  flowers  in  the  early  summer,  and 
sandier  regions  on  which  grow  numerous  pitch-pines  (P. 
ponderaia)  and  some  oaks,  cedar,  and  8rs.     The  walls  of 
the  valley  continue  lofty  and  broken  into  the  most  pictu- 
resque forms.     Of  these  the  Three  Brothers  and  the  Sen- 
tinel Kock   are   the   most  conspicuous.     Nearly  opposite 
tho  Sentinel  Rock  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  Yosemite— namely,  the  fall  made  by  the  descent  of 
Yoseinite  Creek  down  the  wall  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley. 
The  vertical  elevation  of  the  edge  of  this  fall  is  2600  feet, 
but  the  descent  is  not  in  one  unbroken  sheet.     There  if 
first  a  vertical  fall  of  1500  feet,  then  a  descent  of  626  feet 
in  a  series  of  cascades,  and  finally  one  plunge  of  4 
on  to  a  low  talus  of  rocks  at  tho  foot  of  the  precipice.     The 
body  of  water  is  not  large,  and  it  decreases  eonsid 
the  season  advances,  becoming  very  small  in  ordinary  yeai 
by  the  end  of  August.     The  width  of  tho  stream  above  t 
fall  is  usually,  in  June  and  July,  about  20  feet,  and  its  depth 
perhaps  2  fe'ct.    The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  fall,  ho 
ever,  taken  in  connection  with  the  majesty  of  i 
in-'s  give  it  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  remart 
able  natural  objects  in  the  world.    There  are  certainly  ven 
few  waterfalls  which  can  compete  with  it. 

\t  the  head  of  the  valley  the  falls  of  the  Merced  Rive 
are  of  great  interest.     There  are  two  of  them   with  beauti 
ful  intervening  rapids.    The  lower  one  is  called  the  \  crnu 
Fall,  and  is  about  400  feet  in  vertical  height.     The  upper 
the  Nevada  Fall,  is  about  600  feet  in  elevation.     The  bodj 
of  water  in  these  falls  is  large  and  the  effect  very  grai 
As  the  Merced  River  is  fed  by  melting  snows  high  ur 
the  Sierra,  the  amount  of  water  is  not  so  much  diiiimishc 
toward  the  end  of  the  season  as  it  is  in  the  ease  o: 
smaller  creeks  heading  at  an  inferior  elevation  ;  thus,  tl 
falls  of  the  Merced  usually  remain  extremely  picturesque 
and  attractive  objects  during  tho  whole  summer. 

The  dome-shaped  masses  of  granite  which  characterize 
the  vicinity  of  the  Yosemite  are  also  extremely  grand.    Th 
North  Dome,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley,  lends  itse 
beautiful  combinations  of  scenery,  as  seen   from  v, 
points  a  little  above  the  Yosemite  Fa  Is.     The  Sent  n 
Dome,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  not  visible  from  the  va  ley 
itself,  but  it  affords  a  magnificent  view  from  its  ««nunit 
the  valley  and  its  surroundings,  and  especially  of  the 
Sierras.     A  projecting  cliff,  called  Glacier  Point,  a ,  l,t tie 
lower  than  this,  and  just  on  the  edge  of  the  valley,  is 
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able  situation  «nh  ret.  '  [  uliicb  it 

comic 

><ir«  the  general 

li  -.  i-'.  •  Dome  bu  the  »|>i 

haMinr    !>•-.  M   originally  *  d  -  ma--  which   bai 

IM-I-II  -pin    i  h  ha«  junk  down  and 

'li- appeared:  hence  the  name.     It  front,  the  valley  of  tli« 
i  l-'ork  ot  tin- M.T  ,- 1  »  it>,  :>  \  cry  itecp  slop*,  crownod 
by  a  vertical  wall  of  fully  1-  •  mi< 

to-.'ethcr  a  ma--  <  t   rook  of  the  uio«t  astonishing  form  and 
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The  \  o-cniitc  Valley  win  given  by  Congress  to  the  Stale 
of  Ciii, t., 111  i  in   l-'-i.i.  i  .-   pulilio  use,  resort, 

"  inalienable  for  all  linn 

million  that  portion*  of  the  •>.,!-)  nn.-lil  be  leaMJL 
the  income  arising  from  such  leases  to  be  e&]-<-n-le-l  •-  in  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  thi  -a4l 

The  grant  is  managed  by  COB.: 

ppointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  illy 

la*  been  experienced  in  getting  po»«r«»i»n  "'  ''" 
which  were  held  by  squatter*,  and  then-  dit' 
et  been  fully  overcome.  Wagon-roads  hare  bam  made  Into 
he  valley,  leading  into  it  from  its  lower  .-nd  up  the  Mer- 
ed  River.    These,  however,  have  been  built  and  are  o» 
>y  private  parties,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  van 
client  trails  which  have  been  built  to  afford  a«-e»«  to  (Jla- 
ier  Point,  Union  Point,  and  other  elevations  commanding 
emarkable  views  of  the  valley  and  its  surroundings. 

J.  I).  WHIT5KT. 

Yoshida  Kiyonari,  b.  in  the  province  of  Sat-ums, 
Japan,  about  1S45;  educated  in  the  Chinese  classics  and 
the  history  of  his  own  country  at  the  go-  leg* 

if  his  province,  as  well  as  by  private  tutor* ;  \  ipitt-d  Ei 
n  1 K65,  where  he  spent  more  than  two  years,  going  through 
a  course  of  studies  at  University  College,  London;  sub- 
sequently spent  three  years  engaged  in  study  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Massachusetts ;  on  bis  return  to  Japan  was  made 
one  of  the  chief  clerks  of  the  finance  department  by  cabinet 
appointment:  was  next  made  commissioner  of  internal  rev- 
enue by  imperial  appointment,  in  which  position,  althougn 
then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  originated  some  measures 
of  importance  for  the  public  weal:  in  1H71  w»»  in 
assistant  minister  of  finance,  in  which  capacity  he  visi 
Kii-hind  and  negotiated  a  loan  of  more  than  $12,000,0 
under   circumstances  of  special  advantage;    returned  to 
Japan,  still  connected  with  the  finance  department,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1874  was  appointed  the  first  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  I  .  .-.     1 
the  youngest  Japanese  who  ever  received  an  iui|>eri 
pointment.  F-  A.  P.  B; 

Yon'att  (WII.LIAX),  b.  in^England  in  1' 
man; 
and 

lished  in  i^io.    A',  in  MWM«W«  - —  -.  - 
HOT,,.  (1831),  a  standard  work,  of  which  two  American  eds. 
have  been  published ;  Slurp,  r«cir  Breed*,  .Mi 
Diteatei  (1832),  Cattle,  etc.  (1834),  The  Doy(l'  42),  n 
(I860),  and   The  Complete  Oraiier  (1848).     Prof.  Yonatt 
works  are  high  authority  for  stock-raisers  in  England  and 
America. 

Youehal,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Cork,  M 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Blackwater,  has  a  good  harboi 
milling  vessels  of  400  to  500  tons,  extensive  and  v 
fisheries,  and  a  large  export-trade  in  agricultur 
Here  the  first  potatoes  were  planted  b 
whose  house  is  still  preserved.     P.  «039. 

Vou'mans  (EDWARD  LIVI.XOSTO.V),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Coey 
mans,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1821 ;  studied  chcml8t.r.v'Phy".i!'§'1T 
medicine,  although,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  ophthali, 
which  made  him  blind  for  several  years,  he  could  pursue 
his  studies  only  by  the  aid  of  his  sister  EtUA  A« 
MASS,  known  by  her  educational  publications.     B 

livering  a  number  ^^*an§'<^t^^cSS^(SS} 
),  Alcohol  and  the  Comtitutioo  of 
jf  Household  Science  (1857),  C 
of  force*  (186 

//urn nil  ^Vnluro  I 

Monthly. 

Riye"?"uVfac°eaunydulating,  with  much  woodland  ; 

tile.    Cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  gra»ing  is  the  clnef 


Yon'att  (WiLLIAii),  b.  in  England  in  1777;  was  for 
any  years  professor  in  the  Royal  Veterinarian  College, 
d  proprietor  and  co-editor  of  The  lV»'r,».,r,m,,  e»t 
shed  in  1828.    D.  in  London  Jan.  9.  1*47.    Author  of  7»« 
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industry,  although  a  little  Indian  corn  is  produced.     Cap. 

Graham.     Area,  about  900  sq.  in.  P.  186. 

Young,  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.  P-  1650. 

Young,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.  P.  954. 


ui'!ltln-  (V.'.w.i/  o/Mauacklutttt  Bay  (1840) 

Young  (Asmu-.w  W.),  b.  at  Carlisle,  N.  Y.,  in  1802; 
became  editor  of  the  HVir.nir  Sentinel  IMO-Iil,  the  II,;™1'- 
lican  Aden,-, iii  is:!2-:jj,  nnd  the  American  C\h*m  1 
Author  of  a  widely-circulated  Introduction  to  the  Scienot 
of  (lor.-rnmi-nt  (1839),  The  American  Statesman  (1855),  Na- 
t'ional  Economy  (I860),  and  other  political  works. 

Young  (Annum),  b.  at  Bradlield,  Suffolk,  England, 
Sept.  7,1711;  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Lynn,  which  he  abandoned  for  the  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific agriculture ;  managed  a  large  farm  at  Samford  Hall, 
Essex,  1765-70  ;  travelled  through  most  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  quest  of  information  on  the  cur- 
rent methods  of  farming  ;  made  a  careful  tour  through 
France  for  a  similar  purpose ;  wrote  for  the  JCtlMWH  Rtu- 
ti'cinii  and  for  William  Nicholson's  Journal  of  Natural 
rii!lo»oi,l,ii  (1792  sea..);  edited  the  Universal  Museum;  was 
for  some  time  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Morning  Post 
(1765  seq.) ;  was  engaged  in  practical  husbandry  from  1779; 
conducted  through  45  volumes  the  Annals  of  Agriculture, 
established  by  him  in  1784  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  issued 
at  London  after  1808,  a  publication  to  which  George  III. 
sometimes  contributed  under  the  name  of  Ralph  Robin- 
son;  corresponded  with  Washington  on  agriculture,  and 
was  secretary  to  the  board  of  agriculture  from  1789  to  his 
death,  at  Bradficld  Apr.  12,  1820.  Among  his  many  works 
may  bo  specified  The  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  People  of  Eng- 
land (1767),  A  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties of  England  and  Wales  (1768),  A  Six  Months'  Tour 
through  the  North  of  England  (4  vols.,  1770),  The  Farmers' 
fiiiid'e  (2  vols.,  1770),  Rural  Economy  (1770),  ^4  Count  of 
Experimental  Agriculture  (2  vols.,  1770),  The  Farmer's  Tour 
through  the  East  of  England  (4  vols.,  1771),  The  Farmer's 
Kalendar  (1771 ;  215th  ed.,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton,  1862), 


_ 

the  Kinydom  of  France  (Bury  St.  Edmund's,  2  vols.,  1792- 
94 ;  in  French,  Paris,  3  vols.,  1794),  The  Example  of  France 
a  Warning  to  Great  Britain  (1793),  An  Essay  on  Manures 
(1804),  The  Progressive  Value  of  Money  as  -marked  by  the 
Price  of  Agricultural  Products  (1812),  and  The  Rise  of 
Prices  in  Europe,  etc.  (1815).  By  order  of  the  French  Direc- 
tory a  collective  edition  of  his  agricultural  works  was  pub- 
lished in  French  under  the  title  Le  Cultivateur  Analais,etc. 
(18  vols.,  1800-U1).  Arthur  Young  was  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  of  writers  on  agriculture,  and  his  fame  may  be 
expected  to  increase  for  centuries  to  come.  (See  Allibone's 
Dictionary  of  Authors,  MeCulloch's  Literature  of  Political 
Economy,  and  Donaldson's  Agricultural  Biography.} 

Young  (BniGHAM),  b.  at  Whitingham,  Vt.,  June  1, 1801, 
the  son  of  a  farmer;  was  educated  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  trained  as  a  painter  and  glazier,  but  joined  in  1832  the 
Mormons  at  Kirtland,  0.,  and  started  in  1835  on  his  first 
missionary  journey.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  preacher, 
and  made  many  converts,  being  possessed  of  a  peculiar  but 
very  impressive  eloquence,  and  at  the  same  time  rose  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  acquired  an  almost  boundless  influ- 
ence within  the  sect  by  his  energy  and  shrewdness,  and  by 
the  power  of  his  personality.  After  the  death  of  Joseph 
Smith  in  1844,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Church  by 
the  apostles,  and  from  1846  to  1848  he  led  the  host  of  the 
Mormons  from  Nauvoo  across  the  prairies  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  where  he  founded  Salt  Lake  City.  In  Mar., 
1849,  a  convention  was  held  in  that  city,  a  constitution  was 
framed,  and  a  State  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Des- 
eret,  which  in  the  "reformed  Egyptian"  language  is  said 
to  mean  the  "  Land  of  the  Honey-Bee."  Congress,  how- 
ever, refused  to  admit  the  new  State,  but  the  Territory  of 
Utah  was  organized,  and  Brigham  Young  was  appointed 
governor  for  four  years.  Conflicts  soon  arose  with  the  Fed- 
eral government  (see  SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  UTAH),  but  the 
U.  S.  officers  were  expelled  from  the  Territory,  and  Brig- 
ham  Young  declared,  "  I  am  and  will  be  governor  until  the 
Lord  Almighty  says,  '  Brigham,  you  need  not  be  governor 
any  more.'"  In  spite  of  the  forcible  measures  which  the 
government  took  from  time  to  time,  he  continued  to  wield 


an  almost  unlimited  power  as  president  of  the  Church.  Ou 
Aug.  29,  1852,  he  introduced  polygamy  as  an  institution, 
as  the  celestial  law  of  marriage,  and  he  carried  it  through 
in  spite  of  considerable  resistance  from  a  division  of  the 
Church  itself.  Soon,  however,  the  development  of  the 
mining  interests  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  Salt  Lake  City  brought  a  great  number  of  people 
to  the  Territory  and  the  city  who  were  not  Mormons,  and 
the  control  of  the  Ief_ri>la1inn  and  administration  of  the 
State  is  now  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  Brigham 
Young  and  the  Mormons.  D.at  Salt  Lake  City  Aug.  2'J,  1877. 
Young  (CHARLES  AUGUSTUS),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Hanover,  N.  It.,  Dec.  15,  1834;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1853:  was  assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  1854-55;  studied  theology  in.Andovef 
Seminary  1855-56 ;  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  College,  0.,  1S56-66; 
was  called  in  the  latter  year  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy  at  Dartmouth,  a  chair  which  had 
been  rilled' by  both  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  Prof,  l-ihc- 
nezer  Adams.  Prof.  Young  was  the  discoverer,  associated 
with  Harkncss,  of  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  in  1869,  in 
1870  of  the  reversal  of  the  solar  spectrum  by  the  lower  strata 
of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  and  in  1872  of  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  cerium,  and  strontium  in  the  sun  by  ob.-iM -\  ations 
upon  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere,  made  at  Sherman 
at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet.  He  was  chosen  an  associate 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Boston  in  1871,  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1872,  and  in  that  year  was  also  elected  a  for- 
eign associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Prof.  Young  is  the  author  of  numerous  published 
papers  on  science. 

Young  (Sir  CHARLES  GEOROK),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  England 
in  1795;  educated  at  the  Charter-house;  entered  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms  as  a  pursuivant  1813;  became  York  Herald 
M'ay,  1820,  register  of  the  college  July,  1822,  and  Garter 
Kiiig-at-arms  Aug.,  1842,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  D.  in  London  Sept.  1,  1869.  Author  of  A 
Catalogue  of  Works  on  tin'  I'm-iigc  and  llaroiiclnye  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1827),  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Arundel  JV/.S',S".  in  the  LiLrnry  of  the  College  of  Anns 
(1829),  The  Order  of  Precedence,  with  Authoritiei  and  lie- 
marks  (1851),  and  other  professional  treatises. 

Young  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Upham,  Hampshire, 
England,  in  1684;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  obtained  a  law  fellowship 
at  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford;  took  there  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  1719:  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament at  Cirencester;  was  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh.  son  of 
the  earl  of  Exeter;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland 
1727;  was  appointed  a  royal  chaplain  1728;  became  rec- 
tor of  Welwyn,  Hertfordshire,  1730;  married  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Lichfield  1731  ;  lost  his  wife  1741,  and  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess-dowager  of 
Wales  1761.  D.  at  Welwyn  Apr.  12,  1765.  Author  of  sev- 
eral successful  satires  and  dramas,  of  some  volumes  of 
political  essays,  and  of  a  celebrated  religious  poem,  Night 
Thoughts  (1742-46),  once  very  popular. 

Young  (J.  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  27, 1826,  in  Ohio  ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  18,  1841;  became 
lieutenant  in  1855,  captain  in  1873 ;  served  in  the  Susque- 
hanna  at  the  taking  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  in  the 
battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  in  command  of  the  iron-clad 
Sangamon  took  part  in  all  the  engagements  with  the  de- 
fences of  Charleston  from  July,  1864,  to  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  Highly  commended  for  "  gallantry  and  good 
service."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Young  (JAMES),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  July,  1811  ; 
was  in  early  life  a  joiner;  attended  the  chemical  lectures 
of  Prof.  Thomas  Graham  at  the  Andersonian  Institution ; 
was  assistant  to  that  gentleman,  first  in  Glasgow  and  after- 
ward at  University  College,  London,  1 832-38 ;  was  employed 
in  a  scientific  capacity  in  Muspratt's  chemical  works  at 
Newton  1838-42,  and  'in  Tennant's  works  at  Manchester 
1842-46;  analyzed  about  1847  the  petroleum  found  in  a 
spring  in  a  coal-mine  in  Derbyshire ;  obtained  from  it  a 
lubricating  oil  for  machinery  and  a  lighter  oil  for  burning 
in  lamps;  was  led  thereby  to  undertake  the  slow  distilla- 
tion of  coal  by  a  process  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent, 
thus  created  a  new  and  important  industry,  perma- 
nently cheapening  the  price  of  light ;  established  coal-oil 
works  at  Bathgate,  and  subsequently  at  Addiewell,  Scot- 
land;  acquired  a  largo  fortune,  and  contributed  indirectly 
to  the  rise  of  the  vast  petroleum  industry  in  America ;  gave 
£10,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow;  erected  a  bronze  statue 
to  Prof.  Graham  at  Glasgow,  and  sent  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  1872  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa  in  search  of 
his  early  and  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Livingstone.  Mr.  Young 
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lives  at  Kelly,  on  tho  Clyde,  and  spends  much  of  his  time 
on  his  yacht  Nyunza. 

Young   (JAMES    HAMILTON),   b.  at  Nowton-upon-Ayr, 
Scotland,  in   17'.r, ;  eame  to   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  ism 
(•ami!   an  expert  engraver  anil   a  writer  upon   stati.-ti<-al 
subjects,  unit  was  the  author  nf  the  famous  series  of  | 
rapines  published  by  Samuel  Augustus  Mitchell,  of  which 
several  millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated,  tho  maps 
as  well  as  the  text  being  from  his  hand. 

Young  (JniiN).  b.  at  Chelsea.  Vt.,  in  1802;  removed  in 
childhood  to  LivingStOD  co.,  N.  V.;  became  a  la\v\- 
in  the  legislature  ls:i|  and  lsll-45;  was  a  Whig  member 
of  Congress  1SJ1-43  :  governor  of  New  York  1M7-I9,  and 
U.  S.  assistant  treasurer  at  Now  York  City  1849-52.  D.  in 
New  York  City  Apr.  28,  lx:>2. 

Young  (JoiiN),  G.  C.  B.,  BARON  LIROAR,  b.  at  I'.ailic 
borough,  county  Cavan,  Ireland,  Apr.  11",  1M'7,  son  of  Sir 
William,  a  director  of  the  Kast  India  Company  ;  graduated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  1829;    entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Conservative  member  for  the  county  of  Cavan  | 
1831;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1834,  butnever 
practised  the  legal  profession  ;    was  a  lord  of  the  treasury 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel  1841-44,  and  secretary  of  the  i 
ury  1844-16;  became  a  privy  councillor  1852;  was  chief 
secretary  to  tho  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1852-55,  lord 
Ugh  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands  1855— 59,  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  1S61-67;    was  governor-general  of 
Canada  from  Sept.  18, 1868,  to  June,  1872,  and  was  created 
Baron  Lisgar  Oct.  8,  1870. 

Young  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Scotland  about  1810;  be- 
came pastor  of  Albion  chapel,  Moorlields,  and  subsequently 
of  a  church  at  Edinburgh.  Author,  among  other  works,  of 

Tlit    Clii-iil  nf  /liilin'l/,  '(II  Argument   ifi-niiinl"f  "it  (lit:  Farts 

of  kin  Life  on  Earth  (1855  ;  6th  ed.  1870),  the  later  editions 
of  which  included  an  Appendix  containing  a  Brief  Criti- 
cism of  A/.  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jesus ;  EM  and  God,  the  Mi/u- 
teri/ ( tSjiii ;  The.  Province  of  Reason  (1860),  being  a  criti- 
cism of  Dean  Mansel's  Hampton  Lecture,  ;  The  Life  and 
Light  of  Men  (1866),  and  The  Creator  and  the  Creation,  how 
It, 'iite'd  (1870). 

Young  (Jons  CLABKE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greencastle,  Pa., 
Aug.  12, 1803  ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  1823  ;  stud- 
tod  theology  at  Princeton  Seminary  1824-26;  was  a  tutor 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  1826-28 ;  became 
pa-tor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  1828, 
and  was  president  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  from 
1830  until  his  death,  June  23, 1857.  Author  of  An  Address 
tn  tin'  Preulii/lei-iiins  nf  Kentucky,  proposing  a  Plan  for  the 
Inttruction  nuil  Emancipation  of  their  Slates  (1835),  of 
which  100,000  copies  wore  circulated  ;  Universal  Education 
a.  Pecuniary  Gain  to  a  Nation,  and  of  several  published 
sermons  and  addresses. 

Young  (JOHN  RADFORD),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
Apr.,  1799;  waa  almost  entirely  self-educated:  became  a 
distinguished  mathematician,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
professor  in  Belfast  College.  Author  of  many  mathemat- 
ical and  mechanical  textbooks  and  memoirs,  of  The  Mosaic 
Casmor/oni/  not  adverse  to  Modern  Science  (1861),  Science 
Elucidative  of  Scripture,  and  not  Antagonistic  to  it,  a  Series 
nf  Ensayi  (1863),  Modern  Skepticism  viewed  in  Relation  to 
Science  (1865),  of  a  paper  On  the  Origin  of  Speech  (1866), 
and  other  works.  ' 

Young  (JosuE  MARIE),  b.  at  Sanford,  Me.,  in  Aug., 
1808  ;  became  a  printer  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Cincin- 
nati, 0.;  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism  1827;  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitts- 
burg,  Md. ;  was  ordained  1837 ;  labored  many  years  near 
Cincinnati ;  declined  the  bishopric  of  Pittsburg  1853,  and 
was  consecrated  Apr.  23,  1854,  bishop  of  Erie,  Pa.,  whore 
he  d.  Sept.  18,  1866. 

Young  (MATTHEW).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Roscommon  co.,  Ire- 
land, in  1750;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship  1775;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  Trinity 
College  1786,  and  subsequently  bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kil 
macduach  ;  was  a  distinguished  mathematician,  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  liberal 
contributor  to  its  volumes.     D.  at  Whitworth,  Lancashire, 
Nov.  2S,  1800.     Author  of  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principal 
Phenomena  of  Sound,  and  Musical  String,  (1(84),  Vn  th 
Number  of  Primitire  Color,  in  Solar  Light,  etc.  (181 
Analyst  of  the  Principle,  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1    W), 
and  other  works,  and  left  in  MS.  The  Method  of  Prim  and 
Ultimate  Ratios,  still  unpublished. 

Young  (PIERCE),  M.  B.,  b.  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  in 
1838;  removed  to  Georgia;  graduated  at  the  military  n 
Btitute  of  that  State  1857;  cadet  at  West  Point  1858;  n 
signed  in  1861,  and  entered  the  Confederate  military  ser- 
vice;  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  rose  by  su 
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cewlre  promotion)  to  the  rank  of  major-general ;  la  IMS 
wu  elected  to  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  r»-«Uct»d   I 
and  lN7'J.  ALK.\  »VM  n.si. 

Young  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Mi;  .  r-.i,l,,rr,  Kiig- 

land,  June  111.  ITT-  :  m -yin.  I  early  acouipr.  '  •  I,-:. .  kipiw- 
ledge  of  history  and  language*,  of  natural  science  and 
in M IH-III nt K-H  ;    studied    medicine   at    I.>.M<I<.II.    i;.|inl... 
and  (iottingen;  wan  appointed  profi-Kior  of  natural  i 
lonophy  »t  ihr  linuil  In-titution  in  1-ul  ;  became  »  fellow 
of   tho  College  <>{    Phyi-i.-ians   in    1 

in  1*10,  secretary  to  IM  be*H  "f  l"n 
rltode   and  i-iindiiei'ir  "I   tl» 
l>.  in  Lot,, Ion  M:iy  1".  l--:".i.     Mi-   i  i  .rk.  are— 

Syllntnt*    »/'  U   f'fi>ir»r  ../'    f.r.hn.*   .,.,     ', 

">•"'"/  /''•  '  ihich  he  MUbliihed  the  law 

of  in«Tl'emii e  "I  liglii  ;   .1  ''•.»..' 

/'hi/ont.phy   •  !„,!    l/,r    Mrrhnill'iil    Aril 

ihr  i;/,.t;.,t 

(1WJ  .  the  article"  Bgjrpt"  >n  th.-   / 
MI''-'I,    Rudiment*   <>f  <IH    Kyifjttian    Itt-t 
His  miscellaneous  works  were  eollertcd  in 
by  Dean  Peacock  and  John  1, fitch,  and  bin  Lift  wu  writ- 
ten by  the  former. 

Young  Amer'ica,  tp.,  Edcnr  c...,  111.    P.  6U7. 

Young  America,  \ ..  Tompkini  tp.,  Warren  co.,  III. 
P.  1145. 

Young  America,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carver  co.,  Minn.  P. 
823. 

Young  Ilick'ory,  tp..  Fulton  co.,  III.    P.  701. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Aixorintion*  originated 
in  1844  in  London,  whore  George  Williams  invited  hit  fel- 
low-clerks to  a  meeting  and  organised  the  first  amociation. 
The  example  was  soon  imitated  in  other  cities  of  the  rmin- 
try,  and  at  present  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  number  about 
300  associations ;  Germany  had  200,  Holland  200,  France 
40,  Switzerland  30,  Belgium  18,  etc.  In  1851  the  flnt 
Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  was  formed  in  Mont- 
real, and  the  growth  of  those  institution*  was  (till  more 
rapid  on  this  continent.  In  1875  the  I'.  S.  and  Canada 
numbered  519  associations,  with  69,011  members;  S37 
reported  their  annual  expenses  at  (360,365;  198  owned 
libraries  containing  181,340  vol>. ;  56  had  their  own  build- 
ings, valued  at  (2,434,900,  and  46  had  building  funds 
amounting  to  $408,756.  The  associations  in  tho  IT.  8.  and 
Canada  form  an  international  convention,  organized  in 
1854,  and  State  and  provincial  conventions.  S-\m  con- 
ferences of  associations  of  all  lands  hare  been  held :  that 
of  Paris  in  1855  limited  active  membership  to  "young  men 
who.  regarding  Jesus  Christ  a*  their  God  and  Saviour  ac- 
cording to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be  his  disciples  in 
their  doctrine  and  in  their  life."  The  last  general  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Hamburg  in  1875.  The  practical  test  for 
admission  to  the  American  associations  is  membership  of 
some  evangelical  church,  a  rule  adopted  in  1869  by  the 
international  convention  of  Portland.  Young  men  of  good 
moral  conduct  may  be  admitted,  though  not  members  of 
any  church,  but  only  a»  associate  members — that  is,  they 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  active  members,  but  hare  no 
influence  on  the  business  of  the  society.  Older  church 
members  are  admitted  as  counselling  members.  The  aim 
of  the  associations  is  to  be  intermediate  agents  between 
the  churches  and  the  young  men,  and,  besides  maintaining 


sion  in  various  forms ;  in  which  latter  respect  they  have 
worked  with  signal  success.     In  1857  the  Ladies'  Chri* 
Union  of  New  York  was  formed,  and  in  If 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  Boston.    There  ai 
47  women's  Christian  associations  in  the  U.  8.  and  C       idm, 
with  about  10,000  members.     Of  these,  19  have  board! 
houses  for  young  women,  19  industrial  school.,  1  1ei, 

1 7  assist  in  finding  employment,  1 2  conduct  B 

Young's,  tp.,  Laurens  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1M1. 

Youngs'town,  p.-T.,  Porter  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  X.  Y. 
P.  476. 

Yonngstown,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mahoning  c. 
on  Mahoning  River  and  on  Atlantic  and  (ire.t  Western. 
AshtabulaYoWtown  »•"»  PitUburg,  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  R.  Rs.,65  mile.  §.  E.of  Cleveland,  and 
the  same  distance  N.W.of  Pittsburg,  conta.n,  11  church., 
an  endowed  academy,  1  daily  and  4  weekly  j "«?•!>•"'• 
handsome  opera-house,  court-house  and  jail,  4  roll.ng-m.lls, 
7  blast  furnaces,  2  foundries,  1  street-railway,  a  nut  and 
Lit  factory  and  several  minor  manufacturing  interest*. 
There  are  30  coal-mining  companies,  and  the  prospenty  of 
the  cTty  depend,  largely  upon  its  coal  and  iron  indn.trie*. 
P  of  city  8075  ;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city,  276Z. 

A.  R.  SEAOBOTE,  ED.  "  RiourreR  ISD  TRiBtrnr. 
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YOUNGSTOWN— YUCCA. 


Youngstown,  b.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.     P.  .'!01. 
Youngs'villc,  p.-v..  Warren  co..  Pa.,  on  Brokenstraw 
Creek  and  on  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburgand 

Pennsylvania  K.  Us..  II  miles  from  Allegheny  River,  has  a 
largo  school  building,  2  extensive  pump  manufactories, 
several  mills,  and  1  newspaper. 

E.  W.  JInA«,  KD.  •'  WARREN  COL-STY  PRESS." 
Yonng'ville,  tp.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.  P.  1680. 
Yount,  tp.,  Napa  co.,  Cal.  P.  1252. 
Ypres,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders, 
on  the  Ypcrlee,  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  centres  of  Europe,  and  had  about 
200,000  inhabitants.  A  splendid  monument  of  that  time 
is  the  cloth-hall,  a  large  structure  in  tJothic  style,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  now  occupied 
by  different  public  establishments.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tiiry  Ypres  began  to  decline,  and  its  present  manufactures, 
though  very  varied,  comprising  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk,  hu'e,  and  ribbons,  oil,  soap,  salt,  nnd  leather,  arc  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence.  It  is  fortified,  and  con- 
tains largo  barracks,  hospitals,  and  many  educational  in- 
stitutions. P.  17,190. 

Ypsilan'ti,  city  and  tp.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Michigan  Central  R.  K.,  30  miles  from  Detroit,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Huron  River.  In  1807  the  first  trading-post 
was  established  here  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  with  the 
Indians.  It  contains  6  churches  and  1  chapel  (Baptist),  1 
high,  the  State  normal  school,  and  several  excellent  public 
schools,  3  newspapers,  planing-uiills,  a  carriage-factory,  2 
whip-socket  manufactories,  an  efficient  fire  department,  and 
several  capacious  public  halls.  Two  fine  iron  bridges  span 
the  Huron  River  at  this  place.  P.  of  city,  5471 ;  of  tp. 
exclusive  of  city,  1561. 

C.  R.  PATTISOX,  ED.  "  COMMERCIAL." 
Ypsilanti,  the  name  of  a  wealthy  Greek  family  of 
princely  rank,  several  members  of  which  have  become  very 
prominent  as  enthusiastic  champions  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Greek  nation.  CONSTANTINE  YPSILANTI  (b.  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1760)  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Moldavia 
in  1799  and  of  Wallachia  in  1802,  but  was  dismissed  in 
1806  on  account  of  his  sympathy  with  Russia.  Reinstated 
in  1807  by  Russian  influence,  he  incited  the  Servians  to 
revolt,  but,  unable  to  carry  through  the  revolution,  fled  to 
Kussia,  and  d.  at  Kiev  July  28,  1816. — His  eldest  son, 
ALEXANDER  YPSILANTI  (b.  at  Constantinople  in  1783), 
served  in  the  Russian  army,  lost  his  right  hand  in  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  1813,  and  was  made  adjutant  to  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  major-general  in  1817.  As  chief  of  the 
Iletserirt,  a  secret  association  for  the  liberation  of  the  Greek 
Christians  in  Turkey,  he  raised  a  revolution  in  Moldavia 
in  1821,  and  invaded  the  country  with  a  considerable  force 
of  Russian  and  Greek  volunteers,  but  was  entirely  defeated 
at  Dragashan  June  19,  1821 ;  fled  to  Transylvania ;  was 
kept  for  several  years  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,  and  d.  at 
Vienna  Jan.  31,  1828. — A  younger  brother  of  his,  DE- 
uETimis  YPSILANTI  (b.  at  Constantinople  Dec.  25,  1793), 
served  also  in  the  Russian  army,  joined  the  revolution  in 
the  Morca  in  1821,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  at 
the  capture  of  Tripolitza.  the  defence  of  Argos,  and  the 
encounter  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  the  mills  of  Lerna.  In 
1827  he  was  made  commander-in-chicf  of  the  whole  Greek 
army,  but  some  disagreement  between  him  and  the  presi- 
dent, Capo  d'Istria,  caused  him  to  resign  his  command  in 
1830.  D.  at  Napoli  di  Romania  Aug.  16,  1832. 

Yre'ka,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.  P.  of 
city,  1063;  of  tp.  1816. 

Yriar'te,  de  (JUAN),  b.  at  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  Canary 
Islands,  Deo.  15,  1702;  educated  in  Paris  and  London; 
became  secretary  to  the  royal  printing-office  at  Madrid, 
librarian  of  the  royal  library,  and  translator  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  1740;  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Academy 
1743;  prepared  a  system  of  orthography,  punctuation, 
and  accentuation  for  the  Spanish  language,  which  has 
since  been  generally  adopted ;  published  a  Latin  grammar 
in  Spanish  verse  (1771),  and  collected  24,000  proverbs.  D. 
at  Madrid  Aug.  23,  1771.  His  Works  (2  vols.,  1773)  in 
prose  and  verse  were  posthumously  published. 

Yriarte,  de  (TOMAS),  nephew  of  Juan,  b.  nt  Orotava, 
Teneriffe,  in  1750 ;  educated  by  his  uncle  at  Madrid ;  held 
during  most  of  his  life  a  post  in  the  department  of  state; 
published  translations  from  the  French  and  many  original 
dramas  and  poems,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  his 
F&bulas  Literarias,  of  which  there  are  several  English  and 
French  translations.  He  had  many  literary  quarrels,  and 
was  accused  before  the  Inquisition  in  1786  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  "  French  philosophy,"  but  escaped  punishment. 
D.  at  Madrid  in  171)1. 

Ysle'ta,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  El  Paso  co.,  Tex. 


Y'ssel,  or  Ijssel,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  separates 
from  it  near  Arnhcm  in  the  Netherlands,  receives  the  Old 
Y'ssel,  which  comes  from  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  enters  the 
Zuydcr-Zee  after  a  course  of  80  miles. 

Yssingeaux',  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute- 
Loiro,  manufactures  blondes,  laces,  ribbons,  and  leather, 
and  trades  in  grain,  cattle,  agricultural  produce.  1'.  7071. 
Ys'tad,  town  of  Southern  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  has  a 
good  harbor,  some  manufactures  and  trade,  and  regular 
steam-communication  with  Stralsund.  P.  5234. 

Yt'trium  and  Yttria.  The  words  are  derived  from 
the  locality,  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  of  the  mineral  i/mluliiiile, 
in  which  yttria  was  discovered  in  1794  by  the  Russian 
chemist  Gadolin.  Yttria  is  a  peculiar  earthy  oxide,  con- 
tained in  this  and  some  other  minerals,  as  XEXOTIME  (nhich 
see),  yttroccrite,  yttretantalifa,  krilhanitt,  ftnmui-Hkitt',  ctijce- 
ui/',  Ktchynite,  />"(>/'>/ i<fa lie,  fertftittuin'te.  They  arc  all  rare 
minerals.  Yttroeerittj  which  is  a  fluoride  of  calcium, 
cerium,  and  yttrium,  is  found  in  several  American  loc.ili- 
ties,  as  at  Amity.  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Paris,  Me.  The 
yttria  obtained  by  the  earlier  investigators  was  found  by 
Mosander  in  1843  to  contain  another  earth,  which  he  called 
erbia,  a  third  one,  called  by  him  terln'n,  not  having  been 
since  found,  so  that  its  existence  is  deemed  improbable. 
As  obtained  by  igniting  its  oxalate,  yttria  is  a  soft  white 
powder,  infusible,  and  does  not  slake  with  water  like  lime, 
though  it  may  bo  obtained  as  a  hydrate  by  precipitation 
of  its  saline  solutions.  The  metal  yttrium  is  little  known. 
Berzelius  obtained  it,  by  means  of  potassium,  from  its 
chloride,  and  describes  it  as  metallic  scales  of  blackish-gray 
color,  not  malleable.  This,  however,  contained  erbium. 
Yttrium  forms  a  chloride,  bromide,  fluoride  and  iodide, 
selenide  and  sulphide.  Its  equivalent  is  uncertain  ;  Cleve 
and  Hoeglund,  the  latest  experimenters,  obtained  59.7; 
Bahr  and  Bunscn,  61.7;  but  Delafontaine  obtained  74.5. 

HKXHY  Wriirz. 

Yn'ba,  county  of  N.  E.  California,  bounded  W.  by 
Feather  River,  S.  by  Bear  River,  intersected  by  Yuba 
River,  and  traversed  by  the  Oregon  division  of  Central 
Pacific  and  by  California  Northern  R.  Rs.  A  portion  of 
the  county  .lies  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  large  and  fertile 
valleys.  There  is  a  little  mining.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  Staples,  wheat,  barley,  wool, 
hops,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Cap.  Marysville.  Area, 
about  600  sq.  m.  P.  10,851. 

Yuba,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sutler  co.,  Cal.     P.  998. 

Yuba  River,  in  California,  rises  by  three  forks  (the 
N,,  Middle,  and  S.),  which  flow  through  deep,  canon-like 
gorges  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  united  stream  joins 
Feather  River  at  a  point  just  below  Yuba  City. 

Yucatan',  a  peninsula  of  Mexico,  extending  between 
lat.  17°  20'  and  21°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  87°  and  92° 
30'  W.,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  E.  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Guatemala,  the 
state  of  Tabasco,  and  British  Honduras,  comprises  an  area 
of  58,748  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  502,731  in  1809,  mostly 
Indians.  The  eastern  coast,  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is, 
rocky,  bold,  much  indented,  and  presenting  several  good 
harbors,  but  both  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  arc 
generally  low,  sandy,  swampy,  destitute  of  harbors,  and 
frequently  visited  by  yellow  fever.  The  interior  is  hilly 
and  high,  gradually  sloping  down  to  the  coasts,  but  here 
the  soil  is  very  productive,  and  the  climate,  although  hot, 
is  salubrious.  The  rivers  are  insignificant  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Usumasinta,  which  rises  in  Guatemala,  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  sends  one  branch  to 
the  Laguna  de  Terminos.  Immense  forests  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  and  excellent  timber,  fine  cabinet- 
woods,  dyewoods,  and  gums  form  the  principal  items  of 
export.  The  chief  occupation,  however,  is  agriculture, 
and  maize,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc.,  are 
raised,  besides  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits.  The  manufac- 
turing industry  is  confined  to  some  coarse  cotton  stuffs. 
The  country  was  discovered  in  1517  by  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, and  finally  conquered  in  1541  by  Francisco  de  Mon- 
tejo.  It  belonged  to  Spain  until  1821 ;  subsequently  it  has 
twice  been  ii. dependent,  but  belongs  now  to  Mexico,  form- 
ing the  two  states  of  Yucatan  and  Campcachy.  (For  the 
interesting  ruins  at  UXMAL,  CHICHEN,  and  IZAHAL,  see 
articles  under  these  names,  and  ARCHITI;CTI:HI<:  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ABORIGINES.) 

Yucatan,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Houston  co.,  Minn.    P.  610. 

Yuc'ca,  the  aboriginal  and  also  the  botanical  name 
of  a  peculiar  genus  of  liliaceous  plants,  species  of  which 
have  the  English  names  of  bear-grass,  Spanish  bayonet, 
etc.,  natives  of  North  America  from  New  Jersey  and  from 
Iowa  to  Yucatan,  but  most  abundant  between  the  25th  and 
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:;:,i!i   decree*   .  I'  \.  hit.     About  a  dozen  species  are  well 

-I   I  liy    llr.    KiiL'clmann  i,  with   mm. 

ami  various  ilniilitl'iil  funm-  an-  in  i-ultu  ation.  'The  stems 
of  thu  mure  northern  species  arc  subterranean,  so  that  the 
tuft  of  bayonet  or  dagger  .-hapcd  le»TM  ll 
of  the  more  southern,  arliorv-.-cnt  and  palm-like  in  Home 
species  forming  11  trunk  ten  t.,  twenty  t' 
by  a  dense  tuft  of  prickly-pointed  li.:nes.     In    Y.I,;. 
I:, in  urid  some  other  >p<  te  threads  separate  from 

the   edge;'   ,,f  the   needle  pointed  leaf,  v.  h"nec    ihe   popular 
appellation,  "  Adam's  needle  and  thread."    The  root-stock* 
arc  replete   with   mucilaginous   ami    saponaceous   matter. 
which,  under  the  name  nl'  "ani'ilc.,"  lervM  a-  a  -ul, 
for  soa])  in  many  a  Mo.xican  household,  is  also  n<cd  by  the 

negroes  of  the  Southern  I'.  S..and  giics  il mion  name 

el'  lOtvn   plant  to    }'.  niiyiinli/f,lin.    which    abounds    I,.  < 
the  Mis.-issijipi  and  the  Rocky  .Mountains.     A  stalk  riling 
from  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  foliage  bears  an  ample 
panicle  of  large  and  white  lily-like  blossoms,  ihowy  at  all 
hours,  but  most  so  at  evening,  when  the  blossoms  fully 


spread.  The  fruit  is  dry  and  capsular  in  some  species, 
fleshy  and  kh'eate  in  others.  The  latter  are  edible  and 
savory.  That  of  Y~.  alni/nlia,  the  ''Spanish  bayonet,"  is 
eaten  by  the  negroes  of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  under  Ihe  name  of  banana,  which  it  somewhat  re- 
scinliles  in  appearance:  that  id'  )'.  /•<«•. -nln  of  Arizona,  etc., 
is  largely  consumed  when  fresh  by  whites  and  Indians,  and 
is  cured  by  the  latter  for  winter  provisions.  Several  species 
are  planted  for  ornament,  and  are  much  prized  in  landscape 
gardening.  A.  GHAV. 

Yu'kon  River,  the  largest  and  longest  stream  empty- 
ing on  the  ne-tcrn  coast  of  North  America,  supposed  to 
rise  about  5S°  31'  N.  lat.  and  131°  50'  W.  Ion.  At  its 
head-waters  it  is  known  as  the  Tahco.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  river  from  its  head-waters  to  Fort  Yukon,  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  river,  is  supposed  to  be  about 
N.  W.  From  Lake  Labarge  to  Fort  Yukon  it  is  called 
the  Lenin  Jliver.  It  drains  a  vast  area,  and  flows  2000 
miles,  in  its  course  to  the  sea,  at  Norton  Sound. 

Yule,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Christmas.  It  was 
originally  the  name  of  a  heathen  festival  celebrated  at  the 
winter  solstice.  The  burning  of  the  Christmas  log,  or  Yule 
clog,  and  the  decoration  of  churches  and  firesides  with 
green  branches,  are  parts  of  the  old  Yule  ceremony. 

Yule  (HEXRY),  b.  in  1820;  served  in  the  British  army 
in  India:  beeamc  minister  of  Indian  public  works;  retired 
as  colonel ;  settled  in  London,  and  published  Fortification 
(IS.il)  ;  A  Narrutire  o/  the  Ml**i<m  gent  by  the  (iovernor- 
(;>ii>,-<il  n/'  In/flu  to  the  Court  of  Ava  (1858),  Cathay  and 
thr  Way  Thither  (2  vols.,  1866),  The  Bonk  of  Ker  Marco 
Polo,  a  new  tranalation,  2d  ed.  (2  vols.  8vo,  1875),  besides 
minor  translations,  essays,  and  memoirs;  was  made  0.  B. 

Yu'ina,  county  of  S.  \V.  Arizona,  bounded  S.  by  Mexi- 
co, separated  by  Colorado  River  from  California  and  Lower 
California,  and  intersected  by  the  Gila.  The  valleys  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  are  very  productive  when  irrigated  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  area  consists  of  high  table-lands  nearly 
destitute  of  water,  but  during  a  part  of  the  year  covered 
with  grass.  The  mineral  wealth,  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead,  is  apparently  considerable.  Cap.  Yiima.  Area, 
about  10,000  sq.  in.  P.  1621. 

Yiima,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Yuma  co.,  Ara.  Tor.,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  Colorado  River,  contains  a  fine  court-house  and 
jail,  1  church,  an  excellent  public  school,  1  newspaper,  2 
hotels,  and  several  large  mercantile  houses.  Principal 
business,  trade  with  the  interior,  mining,  and  navigation. 
P.  1300.  W.  J.  BERRY,  ED.  "  ARIZONA  SENTINEL." 

Yuinns,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  settled  on  both 
sides  of  the  Colorado,  near  its  junction  with  the  Gila;  they 
call  themselves  the  ''Sons  of  the  River,"  and  are  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Cuchans.  They  were  visited 
in  1701  by  Father  KUhn,  1744  and  1748  by  Sedelmayr, 
and  in  1780  Spanish  settlements  wore  established  among 
them;  but  in  1781  they  fell  upon  their  white  neighbors 
and  massacred  them.  Since  they  came  within  the  do- 
minion of  the  IT.  S.  they  have  been  faithful  to  the  Amer- 
icans with  the  exception  of  a  short  rising  in  1S53;  but 
they  are  rapidly  dying  out,  Their  number  was  3000  in 
1791,  but  only  930  in  1876.  Their  language  is  allied  to 
those  of  the  Mohaves,  Cocopas,  and  Yavapai. 

Yunnan',  province  of  China,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by 
Thibet,  comprises  an  area  of  107,983  sq.  m.,  with  5,561,320 
inhabitants.  It  fs  a  wild  mountain-land  whoso  peaks  rise 
considerably  over  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  through 
whose  gorges  powerful  streams  break  into  the  low  plain. 
Large  parts  of  the  country  are  covered  with  forests.  The 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  valleys  are  tropical.  Metals  and 
precious  stones  abound.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  | 
ince  is  its  suspension  bridges  thrown  across  its  gorges, 


<>t  two  linn  on  which  slide*  „ 
ng  the  traveller,     (inly  j 
and  the  aboriginal  inh 
pi  mlcntly.    rul., I    over   by    Hath. 
Icdgmcnt  of  the   supremacy  of   the  Chinew  emi 
rmal. 

^  MIIIIHU,  town  of  china,  capital  of  the  prorinoe  of 
the  some  name,  li  situated  ,,n  tl,,-  N.  ,h»re  „{  |..» 

•  .mo,,,  for  it,  manufacture*  of  «ilk  Huffs,  oartwt*. 
-triei. 

'kn.'s.-l  I,,  u  \i,,l  .  l-Hnli'mnn  Al-l'rlir'l,  the 
lM1  nun  ol  .-|.iim  for  the  caliph-  o|  ItagiUd ;  wm«  «p- 
pointcd  to  thi-  o Ilice  in  7IH.  mid  ruled  l-th  «ith  xixlom 
and  . 

thrown  in  the  Kant  by  an  exteni.ivc  insurrection,  and  il 
ly  after  a  revolution  al..  ,„  Spain.     In   ;.,.., 

however,  the  Arab  chieftain*  aurmbloi  at  C.,rdi.\a.  and 
agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  by  electing  Abdel- 
Kahman  ben  Moawiyah,  the  la.-t  OmmjbuU,  who  had  OT- 
IC musacre  and  lived  in  Egypt,  ».  king.     Ynurf 

took  arms  against  thin  di-ci-i l,,it  »a-  r 

and  finally  killed  in  the  battle  of  Loxa,  In  . 

Yus'sef  ben  Taxfyn',  the  second  prince  of  the  dy 
natty  of  the  Almnravide*  in  Afrirn.  and  the  f.,,,- 
Morocco,  wa»  b.  at  Velad  Sahara  in  100(1,  and  gained  (rest 
fame  u  a  military  leader.   In  1080  he  wu  in > 
by  the  Moorish  king  to  aid  him  against  Alfonxi  \  I.  .1 
c.i-til.'.  .in.!  h  1  much  to  the  victory  of  Zalaea 

near  Badajoz.  But  after  the  defeat  of  Alfonso.  Yu.tef  be- 
gan to  turn  bin  arms  against  bin  own  countrymen,  and  by 
degrees  came  into  poamiion  of  the  kingdomi  of  Malaga. 
Granada,  Murcia,  Cordova,  Seville,  Almeria,  Badajoi,  and 
Valencia,  and  in  1103  hia  son.  Aly,  wan  acknowledged  ai 
his  successor  both  in  Africa  sad  in  Spain.  D.  In  11  W, 
one  hundred  years  old. 

Yus'te,  a  monastery  of  Spain,  province  of  Carer**,  iit- 
uated  in  a  wild  and  lonely  but  romantie  mountain 
filled  by  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  do  Gredon  and  cut  up  by 
numerous  torrents  which  flow  to  the  Rio  de  la«  Battueoai. 
A  narrow  mule-path  lead*  across  the  main  ridge,  through 
the  Puerto  del  Emncrador,  into  the  valley  of  the  lerte. 
Hero  the  emperor  Charles  V.  jpent  the  last  year- 
life,  from  his  abdication  in  1555  to  his  death  in  1558. 

Yn'thia,  city  of  Siam,  Farther  India,  on  the  Menam, 
40  miles  N.  of  Bangkok,  in  lat  14°  40'  N.  U  wu  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  of  the 
king,  and  contained  several  structure*  of  itnmrnx-  diim-n 
sions  and  gorgeous  ornamentation;  but  in  1708  the  king 
of  Ava  invaded  Siam,  beurgrd  Yuthia  for  two  year*,  and 
finally  rated  it  to  the  ground  ;  which  event  gave  occasion 
to  the  building  of  Bangkok.  A  new  town,  however,  »oon 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  the  present  Yuthia  h»« 
between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
many  Chinese  and  Burmese.  The  river,  which  entirely 
encircles  the  city,  is  here  exceedingly  rich  in  Ash,  and 
fishing  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Another  circumstance  which  gives  Yuthia  pome 
importance  is  ita  fine  and  salubrious  climate,  on  account 
of  which  many  of  the  merchant*  of  Bangkok  reinoir 
hither  during  summer.  Close  by  is  the  famntin  liol.lin 
Mountain,  a  pyramid  400  feet  high  and  rising  in  section*, 
of  which  the  third  contains  a  huge  vault,  150  feet  high,  in 
which  is  placed  a  golden  or  gilded  statue  of  Booddha  of 
colossal  size. 

Yut'ta,  town  of  Palestine,  4  miles  S.  of  Hebron,  il  the 
./ii/fu/i  of  Scripture,  situated  in  the  mountain-region  if 
Judah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Maon  and  Carmcl 
xr.  55),  and  allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  I<).  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Reland  that  Yntta  (Jattak)  is  the  «oAn 
'louSa,  "city  of  Juda,"  in  the  hill-country,  in  which  Zach- 
arias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  resided. 

Yverdnn'  [ancient  fliWutmid,  town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  Vaud,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thiele  in  Lake  Neuf- 
chatel,  was  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  institute  of  PmUloiii 
(1805-25);  has  a  library  with  Roman  antiquities,  a  school 
for  deaf  mutes,  and  a  gymnasium.  P.  5889. 

Yvetot',  town  of  France,  department  of  Scii  e-Inf-'-- 
riourc,  manufacture*  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  silk,  and 
velvet,  and  trades  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  > 

Yvon'  (Anot.i'HK),  b.  at  Kschweiler,  Lorraine,  in  1817; 
studied  painting  under  Paul  Delaroche.  and  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  1SIL':  went  to  Russia  in  184.1,  from  which  be  ex- 
hibited a  great  number  of  sketches  and  drawings  in  i  - 17 
48,  and  achieved  subsequently  a  great  reputation   u   a 
painter  both  of  portrait*  and  historical  piece*.     Among 
his  most  celebrated  pictures  are — Tkr  Pint  Ci,ui»l  • 
i«a  the  Alp,  (1853),  C<,pl»rt  o/  Ike  Malakko/  (1857),  7«« 
Battle  of  Solferino  (1861),  ilaynla  (1863). 
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Z. 


Z.  the  last  letter  in  many  alphabets,  stands  in  English, 
French,  and  Polish  for  a  vocalized  sibilant  «-sound.  It  is 
more  frequently  represented  by  »,  as  in  Eng.,  Gor.,  and 
Fr.  rune,  It.  ma,  a  sound  unknown  to  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
South  German.  Its  original  Greek  power  is  id  (zd)  in 
wisdom,  whence  the  two  spellings  of  Ezra  and  Esdra.  In 
German  its  sound  is  our  ts ;  in  Italian  dz  and  («  ,•  the 
Scotch  name  Dalzel  is  pronounced  Dahjel ;  in  Spanish  it 
usually  sounds  like  our  th  in  thin,  but  in  Spanish  America 
it  has 'the  sound  of  our  s.  In  England  it  is  named  zed,  in 
the  U.  S.  zed  and  zee.  In  Scotland  z  was  used  for  y  up  to 
1543,  as  ze,  zoic,  zieres,  for  ye,  you,  yours. 

Zaandam',  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  Holland,  on  the  Zaan,  an  affluent  of  the  Yssel,  has 
numerous  corn,  oil,  and  saw-mills,  extensive  paper  manu- 
factures, and  considerable  shipbuilding.  The  house  in 
which  Peter  the  Great  lived  while  he  worked  here  as  an 
artisan  on  the  wharves  is  still  preserved.  P.  12,320. 

Zabaka'no,  city  of  Western  Africa,  in  lat.  11°  20'  N., 
Ion.  2°  5'  E.,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Foolahs,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque situation,  for  its  excellent  dyeworks,  and  for  its 
leather  manufactures.  P.  about  9000. 

Zabism.    See  SABAISM. 

Zacapa.    See  SACAPA. 

Zacate'cas,  one  of  the  central  states  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  bounded  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  comprises 
an  area  of  26,833  sq.  m.,  with  397,945  inhabitants.  It 
forms  part  of  the  large  Mexican  plateau,  and  its  surface  is 
a  vast  arid  plain,  elevated  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost 
destitute  of  water,  unfit  for  agriculture,  but  affording  pas- 
tures for  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats.  This  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  which  are  still 
more  barren  and  inhospitable,  but  which  contain  per- 
haps the  richest  silver-mines  in  the  world.  Mining  and 
rearing  of  sheep  are  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants.  All  kinds  of  manufactured 
articles  and  grain  have  to  be  imported  from  the  neighbor- 
ing states ;  in  many  places  even  drinking  water  must  be 
procured  from  long  distances  and  at  great  cost. 

/a cat cc as,  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  narrow  valley  between  steep  preci- 
pices, at  an  elevation  of  7746  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  generally  poorly  built,  but  it  contains  many 
elegant  residences  and  several  fine  churches.  In  the  vicin- 
ity are  numerous  silver-mines  which  seem  to  be  very  rich, 
but  which  are  very  slovenly  worked,  and  in  many  cases 
even  completely  abandoned.  It  has  a  college  and  a  fine 
bazaar.  P.  35,000. 

Xarli,  von  (FRANZ),  BARON,  b.  at  Presburg  June  4, 
1754;  received  a  military  education,  but  left  the  Austrian 
service  and  became  chamberlain  to  the  dowager  duchess 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  with  whom  he  resided  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  till  her  death  in  1827.  He  then  settled  in  Paris, 
mid  d.  there  of  cholera  Sept.  2,  1832.  He  was  a  very 
zealous  student  of  astronomy ;  was  director  of  the  observa- 
tory of  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  1787-1806;  participated  in 
the  foundation  and  building  of  the  observatories  of  Naples 
and  Lucca,  and  published  Monatliche  Correnpondenz  zur 
lief  order  ting  der  Erd~  und  Himmelkitn.de  (28  vols.,  Gotha, 
1800-13),  afterward  continued  in  Italy  under  the  title  of 
Correspondance  aatronomique.  He  also  wrote  L'Attra<-tt'<i>i 
den  Montar/nes  et  set  Effctn  sur  les  Fits  it  Plomb  (2  vols., 
1814),  Tabula  Mntuum  Salts  nova:  et  correetss  (1792),  and 
Snpplementa  ad  Tatulas  Motnnm  Solis  (1804),  etc. 

Zachari'%  (HEIXRICH  ALBERT),  b.  at  Herbsleben,  duchy 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Germany,  Nov.  20,  1806;  studied 
law  at  Giittingen  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence 
there  in  1830,  and  d.  May  21,  1875.  His  principal  works 
are — Lehrevom  Verstiehe  der  Verbrechen  (2  vols.,  1836-39), 
-Deutsche  Staats-  und  Bundesrecht  (3  vols.,  1841-45),  Hitiid- 
buch  des  denlechen  Strnf processes  (2  vols.,  1861-68),  besides 
a  great  number  of  monographs  and  essays  referring  to  the 
juridical  side  of  the  political  development  of  Germany,  in 
which  he  took  part  as  a  member  of  the  North  German  Diet, 
and  subsequently  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 

Zachari'as,  pope  741-752,  increased  the  authority  und 
power  of  the  see  of  Rome  very  much  by  persuading  Luit- 
prand,  king  of  the  Longobards,  to  cede  to  him  all  that  he 
had  conquered  of  the  exarchate ;  by  consecrating  Pepin  le 


Bref  king  of  the  Franks ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  ho 
co-operated  with  Boniface  in  regulating  and  consolidating 
the  Church  in  Germany.  Personally,  he  was  kind  and 
possessed  of  literary  taste.  He  bought  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tian slaves  and  liberated  them,  and  translated  the  dialogues 
of  Gregory  the  Great  into  Greek. 

Zacynthus.     See  ZANTE. 

Zad'kicl  was  the  assumed  name  of  a  person  not  long 
since  dead  who  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
events  could  be  foretold  through  the  aid  of  astrology. 
Stars  at  birth  or  at  any  critical  period  of  the  lifetime  of 
an  individual,  or  in  the  case  of  a  community,  city,  or  na- 
tion, were  supposed  to  guide  the  course  of  events,  so  that 
an  observation  of  them  would  lead  the  prophet  to  presage 
correctly  all  that  which  would  subsequently  happen.  It  i< 
almost  needless  to  say  that  this  so-called  science,  believed 
in  by  millions,  was,  root  and  branch,  merely  audacious 
quackery.  Such  almanacs  of  astrological  predictions  have 
existed  since  the  days  of  Confucius.  The  Latin  poet  M.ini- 
lius  wrote  an  astrological  poem.  There  are  many  Arabian 
astrological  almanacs  extant.  Cardinal  d'Ailly  calculated 
the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  Japan,  India,  Persia, 
and  especially  China,  these  pamphlets,  containing  wild, 
haphazard  predictions,  were  known  and  proscribed  before 
the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era.  One  great  astrol- 
oger, Vitsang-Ti-Hint/hee,  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
on  account  of  publishing  a  prediction  of  the  subversion 
of  a  provincial  ruler.  Yet  such  prophecies  gain  numerous 
readers  to-day.  Zadkiel  is  a  name  which  of  itself  suffici- 
ently savors  of  imposture.  His  almanac  is  in  English, 
with  utterances  vaguer  than  those  of  a  Delphic  oracle; 
and  yet  there  are  men  and  women,  reputed  to  be  sane,  who 
pin  their  faith  to  his  vaticinations.  (See  ASTROLOGY.) 

R.  C.  CALDWELL. 

Zadonsk/j  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Voronezh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don,  has  several  eccle- 
siastical, educational,  and  benevolent  institutions,  and 
some  manufactures.  P.  6897. 

Zafaran'-Bo'li,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Chatisoo,  has  a  good  bazaar,  several  line 
mosques,  and  a  large  trade  in  saffron,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  P.  about  15,000. 

Zaf  fre,  or  ZafTer  [Ger.  Zaffer],  a  product  obtained 
by  roasting  cobalt  ores  with  sand.  It  is  simply  an  impure 
oxide  of  cobalt,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides 
or  arseniurets  present,  and  the  volatilization  of  the  oxMe< 
of  sulphur  and  arsenic.  Zaffre  is  ground  up  with  various 
compositions  to  be  used  for  painting  porcelain,  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  latter.  II.  WURTZ. 

Zagaro'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  on  a  hill 
about  21  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  command- 
ing the  magnificent  scenery  so  peculiar  to  this  region. 
Zagarolo  contains  some  Roman  antiquities  of  interest,  and 
many  of  the  houses,  some  of  which  are  Saracenic,  are  as 
old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  This  town  was  a  fief  of  the 
Colonna  for  a  long  period,  though  their  possession  of  it 
was  often  fiercely  contested  by  the  popes.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  passed  to  the  Rospigliosi.  In  1591, 
Gregory  XIV.  assembled  here  a  theological  council  charged 
to  correct  the  typographical  errors  which  had  crept  into 
the  Bible.  P.  5'463. 

Zagoskin  (MIKHAIL),  b.  at  Penza,  Russia,  in  1789; 
fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1812 ;  received  afterward  an 
appointment  in  the  imperial  library  in  St.  Petersburg ;  be- 
came director  of  the  theatre  of  Moscow  in  1820,  and  keeper 
of  the  armory  in  the  Kremlin  in  1842.  D.  in  Moscow  in 
1852.  He  wrote  comedies  which  were  brought  on  the  stage 
with  considerable  success,  and  novels,  of  which  one,  The 
Yiniiir/  Muscovite  (3  vols.,  Moscow,  1829),  was  translated 
into  English  (London,  1834). 

Zagros  Mountains.    See  ASSYRIA. 

Zagazig,  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Sharkieh,  is  connected  with  Suez  by  rail,  and  with  Isma- 
ilia  and  Suez  by  a  canal ;  forms  the  chief  d£pot  for  the  cot- 
ton produced  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile ; 
and  is  increasing  in  commercial  importance.  Close  by  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jiubastis.  P.  about  40,000. 

Zahn  (JOHANX  KARL  WILHELM),  b.  at  Rodenberg, 
Hesse,  Germany ;  studied  architecture  and  painting  in 
Cassel  1817-23,  Paris  1823-24,  and  Italy  1824-28 ;  was  ap- 


ZAtUE-ZAMOJSKI. 


lointed  professor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin  in      it  must  subsequently  have  been  restored,  aa  Pliny  tpeaki 

si".l;  visited  Italy  again  l-OO    In.      I),  in  Berlin  Aug.  I!?,      ofituatn. 

of  X.ama.      It   was  generally  ,  .ill.- 1   /.;„,„    I: 

""'""""'  ancienti-.     At  present  there  exiit  only  a  few  injignilrant 

remain-  of  it. 


1871. 


By  the  application  of  his  invention  of  colored  lith- 
ographs he  pulilis'ocd  in, 

,(•;;,•.//</*/<  >i    ti'hi'il^l'-    <nt«    l'.,:ii[,,  ji,    II'  i-i-nnnnti,    nn'        t»n''i, 

3  scries,  with  100  plates  in    each  (ISL's  i;:;  ,,   .)„„  rlaene 

Vf->'zifi-int'i<  Ji    ""*    '/'  '"    '''•  *"iii"i>'/'  l.i't,/.,    l,iii/>  n</,,  i   K'iniHt, 

25  plates  (1S42-44),  and  Ornuiitenlc  utter  ctaaticheH  Kuimt- 
pocAM,  Hi"  ptatoi  (1882-89). 

Zaire.       SIM-  divai,   aixl  also  CllMai,  in  Al'PKNIilX. 

Zakrzew'xkn  (MAIIIK  ELIZABETH),  b.  in  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia, Sept.  f>,  1820.     Her  father  wan  of  Polish  descent  innl 
an  officer  in  tlie  army  ;  owing  to  bis  liberal  opinions  ho  j 
In-  1  hi-  salary.      His  wife',  in  order  to  educate  her  children. 
six  in  all,  studied  midwifery  an<l  achieved  a  large  pr  ' 
Marie,  in  assisting  her  mother,  became  interested  in  medi 
cal  affairs,  ami  made  the  aci[unintnneo  of  many  able  pro- 
t'es--ors.     I'r.  Schmidt  lent  her  important  aid  in  securing 
cicrv  advantage  in  her  medical  education.      Ill 
mined  to  make  her  :i    tleiiiian  La  Chapelle.     She  passed 
her  examinations  with  great  credit,  became  the  assistant 
of  her  professor  :  at  his  death  she  filled  his  chair,  which 
in  Prussia  was  an  offenco  to  the  male  profusion.     Her 
persecutions   were   so    great  that  she  resigned    her   posi- 
tion and  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1853  landed  in 
New  York,  without  means  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  language.     She  was  compelled  to  earn  her  bread  In- 
working  for  fancy  stores,  instead  of  founding  a  hospital  as 
she  had  long  desired.    At  length  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell.     As  she  could  not  be  admitted 
to  the   profession  in   Prussia,  she   was  compelled  to  get 
a    diploma  in   this   country.      Accordingly,    she    entered 
Cleveland  College  in  Ohio  and  graduated.     She  returned 
to  New  York,  and  in  company  with  Drs.    Elizabeth  and 
Emily    Blackwell   established   the   New    York    Infirmary, 
which  she  superintended  for  two  years  as  resident  physician 
and  manager.    She  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  186.1,  through 
her  untiring  efforts  and  energy,  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children  was  incorporated  —  an  institution 
that  fully  realizes  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHOST. 

Zalcu'cus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians 
in  Magna  Grtecia,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c.,  and  his  code  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  col- 
lection of  written  laws  which  the  Greeks  ever  possessed. 
Of  his  personal  life  and  of  his  legislation  nothing  is  known 
but  loose  tradition,  but  from  this  it  would  seem  that  his 
laws  were  pretty  severe.  Adultery  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  both  eyes  ;  the  use  of  unmixed  wine  and  journeys  to 
foreign  countries  were  forbidden  ;  any  one  who  wished  to 
propose  a  new  law  or  the  abolishment  of  an  old  was  com- 
pelled to  step  forward  in  the  assembly  with  a  rope  around 
his  ncek,  and  if  his  proposition  was  rejected  he  was  imme- 
diately strangled. 

Znlesczyk'y,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Dniester,  contains  a  fine  palace,  and 
has  several  annual  fairs  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 
P.  5158. 

Zale'ski,  p.-v.,  Madison  tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.  P.  690. 
Znlu'ski  (JozEF  ANDRZEJ),  b.  at  Rawa,  present  govern- 
ment of  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1701,  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family  ;  made  comprehensive  theological  and  philosophical 
studies  in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  and  took 
holy  orders  ;  was  a  partisan  of  Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  who 
sent  him  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to  Pope  Clement  XII.; 
Hved  for  some  time  after  the  abdication  of  the  king  at  his 
court  in  Lorraine,  but  returned  subsequently  to  Poland,  and 
.  was  made  bishop  of  Kiev  by  Augustus  III.  ;  spoke  with  great 
vehemence  in  the  diet  of  1766  against  the  Dissidents,  and 
as  Russia  had  espoused  their  cause  simply  as  a  means  of 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  Zaluski  was  arrested  at 
the  instance  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  Repnin,  and  ban- 
ished to  Kaluga,  where  he  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  confine- 
ment till  his  death,  Jan.  9,  1774.  His  whole  fortune  he 
had  spent  on  the  collection  of  an  excellent  library,  com 
prising  over  230,000  volumes,  which  was  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  in  Warsaw  and  opened  to  the  public.  On  his 
death  he  bequeathed  the  library  to  the  Polish  people,  but 
in  1795  Russia  preferred  to  consider  it  state  property,  and 
carried  it  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  imperial  library.  Zaluski  wrote  several  valuable  I 
ographicivl  works. 

Za'ma,  town  of  Numidia,  near  the  Carthaginian  fron- 
tier, was  a  very  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars. 
and  selected  by  King  Juba  as  his  residence  and  the  depos- 
itory of  his  treasures.     Here  was  fought,  on  Oct.  1  .>.  -i' 
B.  c.,  the  famous  battle  in  which  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
defeated  Hannibal,  thereby  bringing  the  second  1 
to  an  end.     Strabo  describes  the  city  as  lying  in  rums,  out 


Zam'arui*  (  Km  •  Aiim),  b.  at  Bilbao,  Spain,  aWn  • 
it'li.d  art  nt  the  '  lemy,  in  Itnl>,  and  in  I'uri. 

under  Mei  --Miner:  alternated  between   Paris  and   Madrid 
for  some  yeam,  and  became  eminent  in  the  ••  tn-w  Spai 
school"   of  genre   painter*,  whore   worki  have   aequi 
great  popularity,  especially  in  the   I'.  S..  »!,.-,,.   ..,',„  of 

works  are  owned.     !>.  in  Madrid  in  J»n.,  1-71. 
/ambe'di,  river  of  Eastern  Africa,  draini  an  immense 
territory  extending  between  lat.  8°  and  21°  S.,  and  l»-t» 
Ion.  14°  and  37°  E.,  and  enters  inlo  the  I'hannrl  of  Mourn- 
bique  between  lat.  1-    .,;.  I  I1'"  S.  through  several  nonU», 
of  which,  however,  only  the  guilimani;  ii  navigable. 
Znmbro'ta,  tp.,  tioodhno  co.,  Minn.     P.  784. 
/a'mia.  a  genn-  of  cycadareonii  plant",  partly  > 
like  and  partly  ptemlrM.   The  genus  him  a  wide  (• 
range.    Z.  i,  -ho  COOBTIR  (which  Me)  of  Plot 

'/..  MIIII'K  and  '/..  i  the  Bahama*,  X.  rymii 

South  Africa,  Z.  jmmil,,  in  the  We-t  Indlea,  and  other 
species  furnish  ttarehy  food  from  their  utrinn.  Tfcii  prod- 
ii'-i  enters  into  commerce  u  arrow-root  and  (ago,  though 
in  strictness  it  is  neither. 

Zamoj'gki,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Pollih  family  of 
old  nobility  and  immcnte  wealth,  of  which  many  member) 
have  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  Poland  since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century:  (1)  JAM  ZiMoJsxi.  I.. 
Apr.  1,  1541.  at  Skok6w,  palatinate  of  ('helm;  Mudied  in 
Paris  and  Padua,  and  was  appointed,  immediately  after  bil 
return  in  1505,  to  important  positions  in  the  government. 
On  the  death  of  King  Sigismund  Augmtui  in  1572,  he 
succeeded  in  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  that  every 
nobleman  who  was  able  to  servo  personally  in  the  army, 
with  his  own  equipment  and  at  his  own  expense,  waj  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  election  of  the  king  ;  and  thin 
manoeuvre  enabled  him  to  carry  the  election  of  Henry  of 
Anjou.     The  choice  proved  a  very  unfortunate  one,  but 
when  Henry  ran  away  from  Poland,  Zamojtkl  succeeded  a 
second  time  in  controlling  the  election,  and  established 
Stephen  Batbori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  on  the  throne  in 
1576.     Between  the  new  king  and  the  proud  king-maker 
there  existed  perfect  harmony,  and  Zamojskl  w»«  made 
commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  Polish  army  and  grand  chan- 
cellor of  the  Crown.     Ho  fought  with  brilliant  succeM 
along  the  frontiers  of   the  empire  against  the  Tatam, 
Cossacks,  etc.,  but  his  support  of  Bathori's  internal  re- 
forms made  him  unpopular,  and  bis  unflinching  vindica- 
tions of  the  law  against  the  arrogance  of  the  nobility 
procured  him  many  enemies.     Nevertheless,  on  the  death 
of  liiithori  in  1586,  be  could  have  taken  the  crown  for 
himself.    He  preferred,  however,  to  tender  it  to  some  tcion 
of  established  royalty,  and  Sigismund  III.,  ion  of  Johann 
III.  of  Sweden  and  Catharina  Jagcllonica,  was  elected 
king.     But  Sigismund  was   weak   and    suspicious,  and 
Zamojski  was  soon  superseded  by  incompetent  favorites. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  away  from  the  court,  either  on 
his  estates,  in  literary  occupation,  or  in  warfare,  defending 
the  frontiers  at  the  head  of  armies  which  he  raised  and 
maintained  at  his  own  expense.     He  d.  June  3,  1605,  at 
Zamosc,  which   he  had   founded.     He  wrote   1><  Stnat* 
Romano  (1563),  Tatamrntum  Jomnit  Zamnri  (1 
and  in  LUnig's  Lilrrm  Proctnm  Euro,*  are  to  be  found 
several  very  interesting  letters  by  him.     His  biography 
was  written  by  Zurkowski  (Lemberp,  1860).-<2)  Axnnirj 
ZAMOJSKI,  CODST,  b.  in  1716  at  Zdiciun,  present  govern 
ment  of  Plock,  received  an  excellent  education,  both  sci 
entific  and  military;  was  made  a  major-general  n      i&4, 
subsequently  a  senator,  commander-in-chief,  and  finally, 
in   1764,  grand-chancellor.     But  in  1767,  when,  at  the 
instance    of    the   Russian   ambassador,   Repnin,  •ererfJ 
senators  had  been  banished  to  Kaluga,  Zamojski  resigned 
his  offices  and  retired  to  his  estates.     Here  he  introdu, 
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many  reforms,  and  even  abolished  serfdom,  whic 
a  bitter  enmity  against  him  among  other  noble 
the  invitation  of  the  diet  of  1776  be  drew  np  a 


aw.  comprising  an  elaborate  regulation  of  then, 
uties  of  the  third  estate,  and  in  1778  be  publl- 
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oated  at  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Edinburgh  Centered  the  civil 

service  of  the  Polish  government  in  1S23,  •**  •-  »'»- 

ister  of  the  interior  during  the  revolution  of  1 

the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  retired  to  his   ert. 

abolished  serfdom,  founded  schools,  established  the  nnt 
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ZAMORA— ZAVALA. 


private  bank,  introduced  steam  navigation  on  the  \  istula, 
tuned  a  periodical,  Annal,  of  Agrimtltiin,  and  formed 
a  great  agricultural  association  which  held  its  meetings 
in  "Warsaw.  In  1862  this  beneficent  activity  was  sud- 
denly broken  up.  Zamojski  was  banished  and  settled  in 
1'ari's. 

Zamo'ra,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Zamora,  on  the  Douro,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  (plan- 
did  bridge.  It  contains  many  fine  churches,  palace?,  mon- 
asteries, hospitals,  barracks,  and  other  public  buildings, 
but  these  edifices,  like  the  dilapidated  walls  which  surround 
the  city,  are  now  only  monuments  of  a  splendor  long  gone 
by.  Its  manufactures  of  serges,  linens,  leather,  hats, 
brandy,  and  liqueurs  are  not  important,  but  its  trade  m 
wine  and  grain  is  brisk.  P.  about  12,000. 

Zamora,  de  (Axtosio),  b.  in  Spain  about  1680;  was 
a  chamberlain  of  Philip  V.  and  a  popular  dramatic  author. 
1>.  after  1730.  Ilia  best  dramas  were  Aluiariego*  y  ilun- 
,aitm,  /.''  lltMzndopor  Fuerza,  and  Don  Juan. 

Za'mosc,  town  of  Poland,  government  of  Lublin,  on 
the  Wieprz,  is  well  built,  has  a  large,  elegant  palace  and  an 
arsenal,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  founded  in  1588  by  Jan  Zamojski,  who  estab- 
lished hero  a  scientific  academy  with  a  valuable  library, 
which  nourished  for  over  two  centuries,  until  it  was  closed 
by  the  Russians.  The  city,  which  was  often  besieged  by 
the  Cossacks,  Swedes,  Germans,  and  Russians,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Zamojski  until  1820,  when  it 
was  bought  by  the  Polish  crown  for  an  enormous  sura.  P. 
about  5000. 

Zampieri.     See  DOMENICHINO. 

Zanclc.    Sec  MESSINA. 

Zaue,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.     P.  879. 

Zane  (EBEXF.ZER),  b.  in  Berkeley  co.,  Va.,  Oct.  7,1747, 
was  of  Danish  descent;  settled  on  the  present  site  of  Wheel- 
ing 1770,  being  the  first  permanent  establishment  on  Ohio 
River;  built  there  a  blockhouse  called  Fort  Henry,  from 
which  ho  repulsed  several  assaults  made  by  the  Indians 
during  the  Revolution  ;  was  a  disbursing  officer  under  Lord 
Dunmorc;  held  several  other  civil  and  military  posts,  gain- 
ing the  rank  of  colonel,  and  became  owner  of  the  land  on 
which  the  city  of  Zanesville,  0.,  now  stands.  D.  at  Wheel- 
ing in  1811. 

Zanes'field,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.   P.  282. 

Zanes'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  111.  P. 
1901. 

Zanesville,  city  and  cap.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.,  on 
the  National  Road,  at  the  junction  of  Licking  and  Mus- 
kingum  rivers,  on  the  meridian  of  40°  N.  lat.  By  rail  it 
is  170  miles  from  Cincinnati,  137  from  Cleveland,  and  59 
from  Columbus.  It  is  on  the  line  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  Rerunning  E.  and  W., and  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley,  extending  from  Cincinnati  to  Dresden  Junction, 
where  it  connects  with  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  Muskingum  River  S.  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of 
light  draught  to  Ohio  River  the  year  round.  Zanesville 
contains  22  churches,  19  public-school  buildings  (1  a  high 
school  in  which  the  classics  are  taught),  2  benevolent  in- 
stitutions (1  for  friendless  women  and  the  other  for  orphan 
children — the  latter  a  private  charity),  1  furnace,  2  large 
rolling-mills,  1  flooring  tile  and  1  roofing  tile  manufactory, 
3  portable  and  stationary  engine  machine-shops,  2  wagon 
and  carriage  manufactories,  2  horse  railroads,  1  public  li- 
brary, 1  national  and  4  savings  banks,  2  laundry-soap  works, 
1  cotton  and  3  woollen  mills,  4  glassworks  (1  window  and 
3  bottle),  and  1  file  manufactory.  It  has  1  daily  newspaper 
and  5  weeklies.  Its  waterworks  are  the  second  in  extent  in 
the  State ;  the  basins,  three  in  number,  are  located  on 
heights  183  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  affording  a 
pressure  of  80  pounds  to, the  square  inch.  A  standpipe 
supplies  residents  on  the  high  ground.  The  fire  depart- 
ment is  comparatively  small,  but  efficient.  The  city  is 
mainly  built  upon  a  level  plain,  and  has  beautiful  sur- 
roundings and  unsurpassed  landscape.  In  the  early  history 
of  Ohio  (1810-12)  Zanesville  was  its  capital,  and  the  first 
State-house  was  erected  there.  P.  10,011,  now  estimated 
at  20,000.  T.  J.  NEWMAN,  ED.  "DAILY  COURIER.' 

Zangnebar.  See  ZANZIBAR. 
Zan'te  [anc.  Zacynthus],  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  comprises  an  area  of  164  sq.  m.,  with 
39,367  inhabitants.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  but  the  plain  which  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  very  fertile  and  produces 
currants  in  large  quantities,  wine  of  superior  quality, 
citrons,  pomegra.nates,  and  melons.  A  peculiar  feature 
arc  the  pitch-wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital, 
Zante,  which  has  a  good  harbor  protected  by  a  mole,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  P.  17,516. 


Zanzibar',  or  Zanguebar,  the  name  (1)  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa ;  (2)  of  an  island  lying 
25  miles  off'  this  coast;  and  (3)  of  a  city,  the  capital  of  the 
island — all  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  of 
Zanzibar.  The  Zanzibar  of  the  mainland  extends  along 
the  Indian  Ocean  from  lat.  2°  N.,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
the  territories  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  to  Cape  Uclgado,  in  lat. 
10°  42'  S.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Portuguese  province 
of  .Mozambique;  its  western  boundary,  toward  the  interior, 
is  entirely  undefined.  It  is  inhabited  by  heathen  tribes  of 
negroes,  who  in  the  interior  live  perfectly  independent, 
while  along  the  coast  they  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  sultan.  The  products  are  those  common  in  the  tropical 
zones,  and  they  seem  to  be  plentiful,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  acquired  any  great  importance  in  commerce.  The  heat 
is  excessive,  the  climate  very  injurious  to  Europeans,  and 
the  country  very  seldom  visited. — The  island  of  Zanzibar, 
48  miles  long  and  30  miles  broad,  is  in  lat.  6°  S.  It  is  of 
coral  formation,  low,  flat,  but  exceedingly  fertile,  well  wa- 
tered by  numerous  rivulets,  which  are  kept  running  during 
the  whole  year  by  the  copious  anil  steady  rainfall,  and  with 
a  healthy  and  equable  climate,  the  thermometer  never  rising 
above  90°  and  never  sinking  below  70°  V.  The  inhabit- 
ants, numbering  about  250,000,  consist  partly  of  Arabs, 
who  form  the  aristocracy,  own  the  land,  and  cultivate  it  by 
slaves — partly  of  free  negroes,  who  carry  on  its  trade.  The 
whole  island  is  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  rice,  sugar, 
cocoanuts.  cloves,  and  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  are  raised 
in  abundance. — The  city  of  Zanzibar,  the  residence  of  the 
sultan,  contains  about  05,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  exporting  gum-copal,  cloves,  ivory, 
cocoanuts,  and  oil-seeds,  and  importing  iron  and  cotton 
goods.  Although  it  contains  several  fine,  even  magnificent, 
buildings,  it  is  generally  ill  built,  and  it  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  its  extreme  dirtiness.  The  natural 
drainage  of  the  place  is  insufficient,  and  as  nothing  has 
been  done  by  art,  pestilential  fevers  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. 

Zapa'ta,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  separates  it  from  Mexico;  surface  gen- 
erally level,  undulating,  but  hilly  in  the  N.  part.  IIoi •-' ••<, 
cattle,  and  sheep  are  numerous,  stock-raising  being  the 
principal  industry,  although  a  little  Indian  corn  is  pro- 
duced. Cap.  Carrizo.  Area,  1425  sq.  m.  P.  1488. 

Zapol'ya,  the  name  of  a  powerful  Hungarian  family 
which  at  onetime  maintained  a  protracted  contest  with  the 
house  of  Hapsburg  for  the  possession  of  the  Hungarian 
crown  :  JOHAXN  ZAPOLYA,  b.  in  1487 ;  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Hungary  in  1526,  and  vindicated  himself  in  Transylva- 
nia and  Lower  Hungary  against  Ferdinand  of  Austria  by 
acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  Solyman  II.  I),  in  1540. 
— His  son,  JOHANN  II.  ZAPOLYA,  b.  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  the  father;  was  recognized  by  Solyman  II.  as  king 
of  Hungary  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  Isabella.  He 
married  in  15f>0  a  daughter  of  the  emperor,  but  with  his 
death  in  1570  the  male  line  of  the  family  of  Zapolya  be- 
came extinct. 

Za'ra,  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  Dalmatia,  on  a  nar- 
row peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  strongly  fortified  and  sur- 
rounded by  bastions  of  Venetian  construction  which  form 
beautiful  public  walks.  It  has  a  safe  but  somewhat  shal- 
low harbor,  an  arsenal,  large  barracks,  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  many  other  handsome  public  edifices  and  monuments, 
as  it  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the  seat  of  the  provin- 
cial government.  It  manufactures  silk  fabrics,  rosoglio, 
and  maraschino ;  its  trade  is  mostly  coasting-trade,  but  its 
fisheries  are  extensive  nnd  valuable.  P.  80l4. 

Zara'te,  de  (AC.USTIN).  b.  in  Spain  about  1 505 ;  accom- 
panied Blasco  Nunez  dc  Vela,  viceroy  of  Peru,  to  that 
country  1543  as  treasurer  of  the  Crown  ;  became  master- 
general  of  accounts  in  Peru  and  Terra  Firnia;  took  part 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Pizarros,  and  wrote  Historitt  del  DCS- 
cubrimienloy  de  la  Conquista  de  Peru  (1555).  D.  about  1560. 

Zarathustra.     See  ZOROASTKR. 

Zaslav',  town  of  Russian  Poland,  government  of  Vol- 
hynia,  on  the  Gorin,  has  celebrated  manufactures  of  cloth, 
and  rich  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  P.  8857. 

Zaiischne'ria,  a  beautiful  flowering  plant,  a  native 
of  California,  and  named  after  M.  Zauschner,  a  Bohemian 
botanist,  who  first  brought  it  into  general  notice,  is  a  peren- 
nial of  the  evening  primrose  family,  with  stem  from  one 
to  two  feet  high  and  brilliant-colored  flowers  strongly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  fuchsia.  It  blooms  late  in  the  sum- 
mer and  during  the  fall,  succeeds  best  in  dry  and  sandy  soil, 
and  must  in  New  York  and  New  England  be  protected  dur- 
ing winter. 

Zava'la,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas,  drained  by  Nueces  and 
Leona  rivers ;  surface  level,  fairly  adapted  for  grazing, 
though  suffering  from  scarcity  of  water.  P.  133. 
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Zaylnh.     See  ZKII.AH. 

Zba'rnx,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galieia,  on  the  Iwka, 

near  the  Russian  frontier,  has  a  trade  in  corn  an  1  . 
1>.  IJ772. 

Ze'a  [anc.  K«u>s],  one  of  the  Cyeladcs  Islands,  in  the 
at  ><•'>•  i<  13  miles  long  and  >  mi!e<  wide,  fertile,  with 
,  Ithv  climate,  and  rich  in  cotton,  wine,  and  Bgs.     P. 
about  5000.     Cap.  Zca. 

Zca  I  F>:  \\riM-o  ANTON  ml,  b.  at  Medellin,  New  ilranada, 
Hi.  nu,  1770;  educated  at  Bogota;  took  part  in  n  i- 
tionarv  movement,  tor   which  he  was    imprisoned  at  I'a.li/, 
Sjiain,  17'.'.  i   taut  director  of  the  hotanic 

gin-den  at  Madrid  1  SO:! :  director-in  chief  an. I  |.r..le--or  of 
botany  1N05;  was  a  member  of  the  junta  of  Mavonne  1808; 
minister  of  the  interior  and  governor  of  Malaga  under 
Joseph  Bonaparte ;  joined  Bolivar  in  South  America  lsi|: 
hivamc  iiircmlant  general  of  the  army;  viee-prc-i'lent  ..t 
Vcne/.nela  l-'cl).,  INI'.);  w-as  a--  mini.-tei-  plenijio- 

tentiarv  I"  all  the  European  courts  Sept.  24,  1819,  and  ob- 
laincil'in  I.M'i;  from  Kngli-h  I, ankers  a  loan  of  £2,000,000. 
|i.  at  I'.alh,  F.ngland,  Nov.  28,  1822. 

Zealand.     See  ZKKI.AND. 

Zeal'ots,  a  fanatical  Jewish  sect  which  struggled  dcs- 

Serately  against   the   Romans  from  about  6  A.  D.,  when 
n. las  the  (iaulonite  headed  a  revolt,  till  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  year  70. 
Zea  mays.    See  ISDIAX  CORN. 

/('bid',  town  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  on  the  Zebid,  60  miles 
X.  "f  Mocha,  is  surrounded  with  high  walls  surmounted  by 
towers,  and  strongly  fortified.  Its  harbor  has  been  silted 
up.  and  it  thus  has  lost  much  of  its  trade.  P.  about  7000. 
Zt'bn'im  [Heb.,  "gazelles"  or  "hytcnas"],  one  of  the 
five  "cities  of  the  plain"  (Gen.  xiv.  2),  four  of  which  were 
destroyed  (Gen.  xix.  28,  29).  See  ZOAR. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Ze'bra,  the  Asians  zebra,  (1)  a  wild  ass  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  South  Africa,  but  now  nearly  extinct.  It 
is  of  a  creamy-white  color,  striped  with  a  rich  black  on  the 
head,  trunk,  nnd  legs,  except  on  the  belly  and  inside  of 
thighs  ;  the  noso  is  reddish  ;  the  tail  blackish  at  end  ;  the 
hoofs  are  narrow  and  deeply  concave  beneath.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest,  and  also  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
tractable,  of  animals.  It  hybridizes  with  the  ass.  (2)  The 
name  is  also  used  as  group-term  for  the  A.  ztbra  and  re- 
lated forms  characterized  by  a  similar  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion. Thus,  the  DACW  (which  see)  is  sometimes  called 
Burehell's  zebra,  but  is  a  much  less  handsome  beast  than 
the  true  zebra.  The  quagga  is  another  species.  Only  in 
a  few  instances  has  the  zebra  been  domesticated  and  put 
to  service,  for  it  always  retains  its  vicious  nature. 

Zebra-Wood,  a  beautiful  striped  wood  used  for 
veneering,  is  produced  in  Guiana  by  Omphalobinm  Lam- 
bert!, a  large  tree  of  the  order  Connaracca;,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  by  Eugenia  fragrant  of  the  order  Myrtaceffi. 

Zebu',  or  Brahman  Bull,  the  common  domesticated 
ox  of  India,  found  also  in  China  and  East  Africa.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  common  ox  of  Europe  and  America  in  having 
one,  or  more  rarely  two,  humps  of  fat  on  the  shoulders,  and 
in  having  eighteen  caudal  vertebra),  while  our  cattle  have 
twenty-one.  The  Brahman  cow  goes  with  young  300  days, 
the  common  cow  270.  Hence,  the  zebu  is  assigned  to  another 
species,  Hot  Indicus.  Nevertheless,  it  breeds  freely  with  the 
common  cattle.  The  zebu  is  of  several  breeds,  varying 
much  in  size.  The  beef  is  of  fair  quality  and  the  hump  is 
prized.  Zebus  are  trained  to  draw  carriages,  to  plough, 
and  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden.  To  this  stock  belong  the 
sacred  bulls  of  Siva. 

Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  E.  of  Negros,  in  lat.  9°  20'  N.,  Ion.  123°  E., 
and  forms,  together  with  the  islands  of  Matan  and  Bohol, 
a  province  with  389,073  inhabitants.  The  capital,  Zebu, 
is  a  largo  and  well-built  town,  with  8805  inhabitants,  s 
fine  cathedral,  a  handsome  episcopal  palace,  and  a  good 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  islands. 

/cb'ulon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Ga.    P.  745. 
Zeb'ulun  [Hob.,  "dwelling"],  the  tenth  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob,  the  sixth  and  last  by  Leah.     His  personal 
history  is  a  blank.    In  the  exodus  from  Egypt  the  tribe  of 
Zcbulun  marched  in  the  van,  next  after  Judah  and  I 
char,  just  ahead  of  the  six  wagons  which  carried  the  hang- 
ings, planks,  and  pillars  of  the  tabernacle.     The  territory 
of  the  tribe  in  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tl 
southern  half  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  beginning  Jnrt  above 
the  site  of  Tiberias,  and  included  Nazareth  and  Rimmon 
but  especially  the  very  fertile  plain  of  liutlavf  (10 
from  E.  to  W.  and  5  "from  N.  to  S.),  on  whose  northern 
edge,  according  to  Robinson,  stood  Cana  of  Galilee. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 


/cThari'ah,  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the  tw. 
propheti  .,i  i  in'  n  n,    '/.<  -Inn  . 

.  11.    I .  a-  1.  . 
"f  till'  I. or. I  in  I!,. 

lie   would   then-fore    l.i- 
>   with  Zerubbabtd.  .1,,-hiia.  »nd   ll.i.-.-:.i. 

I  hey 

phet seeks  to  imprmi 
on  the  people  the  le«..-  ,irn 

•  idolatry,  etr.,    which  1.  •. 

Mt  calamity  on  their  father*,     lint  ch«.  ix.-x. 
treat  iliflirulty  if  we  h»ro  to  interpret  them  n-  written  it 
'.''•  """•    '  tance*.     Auyria 

I:.M  pt  are  referred  to  a«  powerful  and  dangerous  neigh1 
•I'  -1'i-lah     \.   Hi.  ih..M.-h   A-ujrrlt  nn.l    I. 
provinces  of  the  I1. 

atry  in  condemned  an  n  i  >,oU 

are  rebuked  u  by  Jeremiah  irn 

lead  tu  back  to  the  time  before  tl,.    • 
before  tin-  la!!  ,,i  Samaria,  for  the  date  of  UMM  propherin, 
and  the  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  we  have  here 
works  of  two  or  three  prophet*  combined  in  one  book. 
Zech.  xi.  12  and  13  it  quoted  in  Matt.  xirii.  9,  10.  though 
not  closely  or  accurately  ;  but  it  ii  quoted  an  from  Jr,,,.. , 
Furthermore,  wo  find   several  prophet*  \>j  the   nann 
Zechariah  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  tome  eon- 
fusion  u  to  their  identity.    Zaehariab,  ma  of  Jehoiada,  wa* 
tutor  to  King  Joaah,  and  wa*  put  to  death  by  I 
xxiv.     In  Matt.  VMM.  '.'.:,  be  ii  called  ion  of  Karachi**). 
Another  prophet  by  this  name  in  the  time  of  1'iziab  i« 
mentioned  in   2  Chron.  xxvi.  5;  another  in  the  i 
Ahaz  (I«a.  viii.  2 ;  cf.  ver.  10)  wan  the  ion  of  Jeberechiah 
(=  Berechiah).     In   the   superscription   (Zech.    i.    1.    the 
author  is  called   "son  of  Bcrechtah.  ton   of  Ml..."     In 
Eira  v.  1,  vi.  14,  N'eh.  xii.  16,  he  is  call  i  Iddo. 

It  is  evident  that  there  Is  confusion  here,  an  i 
able  that  there  are  combined  in  this  book  the  works  of  two 
or  three  prophets  of  the  name  name  who  lived  at  different 
times.     Probably,  the  author  of  the  first  eight  chapters 
was  the  son  of  Iddo,  and  the  remainder  was  from  the  hand 
of  the  son  of  Berechiah,  contemporary  with  Isaiah.    Hence 
the  confusion  in  the  superscription. 
Zedekiah.    See  JEWS,  by  PROF.  FELIX  Am.rn,  PH.  D. 

Zed'oary  [Arab,  jadiear],  the  warm  aromatic  root 
(rhizome)  of  certain  East  Indian  plants  of  the  order  Zingi- 
bcraccBe.  The  best  is  long  tedoary,  from  Currtunn  Mao- 
aria.  Round  zedoary  is  from  i'Mrruma  tentmttt  and 
Kiemferia  rotunda.  Zedoary,  like  cassimunlar,  galangale, 
and  lerumbet,  considerably  resembles  ginger,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  so  much  superior  to  them  all  as  to  bare  crowded 
them  entirely  out  of  general  commerce. 

Zee'land,  or  Zealand,  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  S.  by  Belgium  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  consist! 
of  the  islands  of  Walcheren,  Beveland,  Tholen,  Duiveland, 
anil  Schouwen,  between  the  months  of  the  Maas  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  comprises  an  area  of  665  sq.  m.,  with  181,650 
inhabitants,  of  whom  130,557  are  Protestants  and  46,048 
Roman  Catholics.  The  ground  i»  very  low,  and  mu-t  be 
protected  against  inundation  by  diken,  but  the  soil  is  very 
fertile  and  very  well  cultivated.  Large  cropi  of  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  beans,  madder,  and  tobacco  are  raised,  and  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  pigs  are  extensively  reared.  The  fi«herie> 
are  valuable  and  the  manufacturing  industry  considerable. 

Zei'lah,  or  Zay'lah,  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Oulf  of 
Aden,  about  100  miles  8.  of  the  Strait  of  Bab-cl-M«ndrb, 
in  lat.  11°  17'  N.,  on  a  sandy  promontory,  is  surrounded 
with  mud  walls,  the  whole  in  a  decayed  condition,  but  iu 
harbor  is  safe  and  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  nnd  the 
surrounding  country  is  rich  and  populous.  A  eon.-iderable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  various  Arabic  port*,  ivory,  inyrrb. 
ostrieh-feathers,  and  gums  being  the  principal  articles  ol 
export.  It  was  the  lust  point  held  by  the  Tnrks  on  th 
African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  was  ceded  to  Egypt  in 
1875.  P.  about  5000. 

Zei'lin  (JACOB),  f.  S.  M.  C.,b.  July  1«.  1*06.  in  Penn- 
sylvania: entered  the  marine  corps  as  second  lieutenant 
Oct  1   1831  •  became  captain  in  1«47,  major  in  1  M.I.  c.. 
in  1864,  brigadier-general  in  1867  ;  I... 
daring  the  Mexican  war,  and  wounded  at  the  batt  .  of  Bui 
Run  •  made  commandant  of  the  marine  corp>  in  11 
was  retired  in  1876.  FOXRALL  A.  PARKEIU 

Zeis'berger  (DAVID),  b.  at   Zanchtenthal,  Moravia, 
Am  11    17'1 1  •  was  educated  in  the  Moravian  settlements 
in  Saxony  and  Holland,  and  joined  then  his  parent*,  wl 
some  years  previously  had  emigrated  to  Georgia.    In  I , 
he  began  his  missionary  work  among  the  Ind.an..  which 
he  continued  with  unabated  energy  for  more  than  si 
years     In   1781-82  hi»  raeeeM  received  a  severe  check. 
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The  settlements  of  Christian  Indians  which  he  had  formci 
on  the  Tuscarawas,  0.,  were  in  1781  broken  up  by  a  bod} 
of  Wyandot  warriors  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  com 
mamiant  of  Detroit,  and  the  settlers  were  compelled  to  re 
move  to  Pandusky  :  and  when,  next  year,  some  !)6  of  then 
returned  to  tlieir  former  homes  to  gather  their  corn,  they 
were  murdered  by  the  neighboring  white  settlers  ;  which 
atrocity  of  course  put  a  stop  to  further  missionary  progress 
among  the  Indians,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  Zeisberger 
however,  did  not  lose  courage,  and  when,  in  1796,  Con 
gress  granted  to  the  Moravian  Indians  the  tract  of  land  ii 
the  valley  of  the  Tuscarawas  which  they  had  formerly 
occupied,  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  place  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  converts  and  build  the  town  of  (it^hen 
where  he  d.  Nov.  17,  1808.  He  published  a  spelling-book 
(1776),  a  collection  of  hymns  (1803),  Sermons  to  CKildrm 
(1803),  and  a  Hnrmouy  <>f  the  Four  t;<»iirli  (1821),  in  Del- 
aware, and  a  Delaware  grammar  and  dictionary  and  an 
Iroquois  dictionary  by  him  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  libra- 
ries nf  Harvard  University  and  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia. 

Zeitz,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the 
White  Klster,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  breweries, 
distilleries,  soapworks,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  ant] 
linen  fabrics,  earthenware,  leather.  Large  quantities  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  P.  15,417. 
Zcla'ya,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  state  of 
Guanajuato,  consists  of  the  town  proper,  which  is  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  a  number  of  wretched  suburbs 
inhabited  by  Indians.  It  has  some  cotton  manufactures, 
and  the  surrounding  districts  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
P.  about  11,000. 

Ze'le,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders, 
manufactures,  spirits  and  horse,  sack,  and  sail  cloth.  P. 
12,037. 

Zelieno'ple,  p.-b.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.    P.  387. 
Zelle.     See  CELLE. 

Zel'Ier  (EniJAnn),  b.  at  Kleinbattwar,  a  v.  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Jan.  22,  1814;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Tubingen  under  Baur  and  Strauss ;  heard  afterward  Mar- 
heinccke,  Neander,  and  Gans  at  Berlin  ;  began  to  lecture 
on  philosophy  and  theology  at  Tubingen  in  1840;  founded 
in  1842  the  Theoloyische  Jahrbucher,  which  was  continued 
to  1857,  and  formed  the  principal  organ  of  the  new  Tubin- 
gen school  of  theologians;  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Berne  in  1847,  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  in 
1849,  at  Marburg  in  1862,  and  at  Berlin  in  1872.  Among 
his  principal  works  are — Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen  (3 
vols.,  1844-52;  translated  into  English  by  0.  I.  Reichel 
under  the  titles  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools,  1868, 
and  The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  1869),  Die  Apns- 
tetijeschichte  (1854;  translated  into  English  by  Joseph 
Dare,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1875),  Dntid  Friedrich 
Strauss  (1874;  translated  into  English  in  the  same  year). 
Ho  also  wrote  Platnnische  Sludien  (1839),  DM  theologische 
System  Zwingli's  (1853),  Staat  und  Kirche  (1873). 

Zeller  (JULES  SILVAIN),  b.  in  Paris  Apr.  23,  1820; 
studied  in  his  native  city,  and  subsequently  in  Germany; 
taught  history  in  the  lyceums  of  Bordeaux,  Rennes, 
Strasbourg,  and  Aix,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris  in  1858,  and  of  the 
Ecole  polytechnique  in  1869.  He  wrote  Ulrich  de  Huttni 
(1849),  Hiftoire  de  Vltalie  (1852),  Episodes  dramatiques 
de  I'Histoire  d'ltalie  (1855),  L'Annfe  histon'qiie  (4  vols., 
1860-63),  Let  Emperears  romains  (1863),  Hittoire  d'Alle- 
magne  (1872). 

Zel'ter  (KARL  FRIEDRICH),  b.  in  Berlin  Dec.  11,  1758; 
was  trained  as  a  mason,  and  became  a  master  in  1783,  but, 
although  he  worked  at  his  trade  with  great  enterprise  and 
success,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  music ;  became  the  leader  of  the  Fasch  Singing 
Academy  in  1800  and  professor  of  music  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1809.  In  the  same  year  he  founded  the 
first  Liedertafel,  a  singing  society  of  male  voices,  for  which 
he  composed  a  great  number  of  excellent  songs.  He  also 
composed  much  church  music.  D.  at  Berlin  May  15, 1832. 
His  correspondence  with  Goethe  was  published  in  Berlin 
in  6  vols.  (1833-34).  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Dr.  W. 
Rintel  (1861). 

Zena'na  [Pers.  zen,  "woman;"  eenanalt,  "belonging 
to  women  "],  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of  the  house  I 
devoted  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  females  in  a  family  of 
good  caste  in  India.     The  house  of  a  native  gentleman 
Bengal  is  always  divided  into  two  distinct  parts— the 
outer  portion,  which  belongs  to  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
inner   or   zenana,  which  is    appropriated   to    the  women, 
liach  of  these  buildings  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square, 
nth  an  open  court  in  the  centre— the  men's  building  to- 
ward the  street,  the  women's  back  of  it.    The  house  is  from 


two  to  three   stories   high,  with  verandas  on  each  story 
running   round    the   inner  part   opening   on  to  the    open 
courts  in  the  centre.     In  the  men's  portion  of  the  buildin" 
there  are  doors  and  windows  opening  toward  the  street 
and  the  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  with  handsome  furni- 
ture.    In  the  zenana,  however,  everything  exhibits  a  con- 
dition of  the  utmost  squalor  and  wretchedness,  though  it 
may  be  in  a  very  high-caste  or  wealthy  family.     There 
somi'tiincs  will  be  from  50  to  100   ladies,  or  even  more, 
residing  in  one  of  these  houses,  all  of  them  belonging  to 
one  family,  yet  all  of  them  wives  of  different  individuals; 
for,  though  polygamy  is  permitted   by  their  slmntrnt  or 
holy  books,  it  is  very  little  practised  in  Bengal.     These 
ladies  have  no  common  parlor  or  sitting-room  elegantly 
furnished,  like  the  ladies  of  the  Turkish  harem,  but  each 
one  has  her  own  little  room,  where  she  lives  all  her  life 
and  brings  up  her  children,  though  she  is  permitted  to  go 
into  any  room  to  visit  the  other  women  in  the  zenana,  and 
the  work-rooms  and  open  court  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing are  free  to  them  all.     But  she  must  never  go  out  into 
the  outer  portion  of  the  building,  that  which  belongs  to 
the  gentlemen,  as  it  is  considered  the  greatest  disgrace 
that  could  happen  to  a  zenana  lady  to  be  seen  by  any 
other  man  besides  her  own  husband.     Therefore,  too,  no 
man  ean  enter  the  zenana,  until  late  at  night  he  may  go  to 
his  wife's  room,  after  every  woman  has  retired  to  her  own 
apartment.     The  rooms  of  these  ladies  are  simply  prison- 
cells,  with  one  door  and  one  window,  the  window  merely 
an  opening  without  glass,  but  with  bars  up  and  down  the 
opening  ;  and  both  window  and  door  open  on  to  the  veran- 
da surrounding  the  inner  court,  eo  that  nothing  outward 
is  visible.     They  can    only  see  what  takes  place   in   the 
court.     The  room  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  square,  with  a 
lirifk  or  tile  floor,  no  carpet  or  matting,  and  the  only  fur- 
niture is  a  wooden  bedstead,  with  a  piece  of  matting  in 
lieu   of  a   bed,  a  wooden    box  for  the   lady  to  keep    her 
clothes,  and  a  brass  drinking-vessel,  and  sometimes  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  a  strip  of  matting  about  four  feet  long, 
which  the  lady  spreads  on  the  floor  to  sit  upon;  but  this 
is  only  an  occasional  luxury.     The  walls  are  black  with 
dirt,  filth,  and  cobwebs,  looking  as  if  they  had  not  been 
whitewashed   for  fifty  years,  and   with   never   any  other 
ornaments  but  the  ugly  painted  daubs  of  their  gods ;  and 
these  only  rarely.     These  rooms  of  the  ladies  are  always 
on  the  second  or  third  floor,  and  are  approached  bv  a  flight 
of  brick  steps,  generally  winding,  three-cornered,  and  al- 
most always  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  perfectly  dark, 
so  that  you  are  in  constant  dread  of  falling  and  breaking 
your  neck.     The  ladies  who  inhabit  these  holes  arc,  when 
young,  lovely  and  gentle,  loving  and  tender,  of  the  true 
Caucasian  race,  descended  from  the  ancient  Aryans.    They 
have  magnificent  black  eyes  and  hair,  beautiful,  graceful 
forms,  small,  tapering  hands  and  feet,  which  are  contin- 
ually dyed  with  henna — the  foot  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
look  somewhat  like  a  red  slipper,  and  the  nails  and  inside 
of  the  palms  of  the  hands  with  the  same  red  dye.    The  only 
garment  they  wear  all  the  year  round  is  a  narree,  a  straight 
jieee   of  cloth  about   a  yard  wide  and  from  five  to    six 
rards  long.      This   is  put   on  widthwise  from  the  waist 
down,  and  then  is  wound  once  round  the  body,  and  then 
one  end  brought  up  so  as  to  cover  the  back,  breast,  and 
lead — simply  one  thickness  of  the  cloth,  that  of  cotton, 
and  frequently  the  very  sheerest  of  muslin,  so  that  the  dra- 
>ery  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  thinnest  veil.    No  shoes 
>r  stockings  are  ever  worn,  but  often  a  great  many  jewels. 
These  jewels  are  always  the  bride's  dowry.     The  wedding- 
rannent  is  a  similar  sarree,  only  of  a  very  thin  red  silk 
made  in  the  country. 

The  inner  court  in  the  centre  of  the  men's  court  is  gen- 
ially flagged  with  stone  or  paved  with  brick.    This  is  very 
eldom  done  in  the  women's  court,  but  the  floor  is  generally 
snly  mud  beaten  hard.    All  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  sur- 
ounding  this  court  are  the  same,  or  else  the  floor  is  made 
f  a  plaster  composed  of  mud  and  cowdung  mixed  together, 
'hese  lower  rooms  are  used  as  cooking-rooms  and  cow- 
heds.     When  the  birth  of  a  child  is  expected,  the  poor 
mother  is  not  allowed  even  the  poor  comforts  of  her  own 
oom,  but  she  is  brought  down  and  made  to  share  the  eow- 
hed  with  the  cow,  simply  a  strip  of  matting  being  placed 
etween  them,  and  here,  with  nothing  but  a  piece  of  mat- 
ing on  the  cold,  damp  floor,  she  has  to  remain  for  twenty- 
eight  days.     All  this  time  she  is  considered  polluted,  and 
no  one  must  speak  to  her  but  the  low-caste  coolie-woman 
who  has  acted  as  midwife.     She  must  never  have  a  doctor, 
no  matter  how  great  may  be  her  sufferings.    After  the  child 
is  born,  for  two  or  three  months  it  is  rubbed  all  over  every 
day  with  mustard  oil  and  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
all  through  life,  when  they  are  cold,  the  women  frequently 
do  this.     To  this  custom,  doubtless,  the  present  color  of 
their  skin  is  owing,  for  we  are  told  when  they  came  first 
into  Bengal  they  were  as  white  as  we :  they  certainly  are 


ZEND-AVESTA— ZENO. 


of  the  same  style  of  feature;  but  this  practice,  continued 

is  liern  for  probably  thousands  ot  years,  would  darken 
any  nation.    They  are  of  all  ihade*  of  oolor,  froa  th«  Ital 
inn  up  to  tin-  darkeil  brown,  but  the  nkin  always  pun 
spotless.     The  little  girls  are  man ae  t  when  tin--,  are  six  or 

teven  years  old.  and  -I  L"-m-ral!v  are  mother!  before  they 

are  quite  eh-v.-n  feari  ol  age.  The  son  ,ilir,ii/*  lives  in  hi* 
father's  bouse,  ami  hi'  litile  bride  i-  taken  ih  e--,.-i  that 
id'teii  there  are  ti\e  or  six  generations  living  in  one  b 

If  the  <|iiartei-s  ! in-  too   -ti  a  iteii.-d.  they  will  build  on 

another  hollow  square  baek  of  the  former,  or  put  on  another 
story  to  the  building;  some  of  the  larger  buildings  have 
tln-e'i!  or  four  of  those  inner  courts,  all  belonging  to  the 

on'1  /.enaila. 

Till  within  the  last  fifteen  years  no  Christian  step  had 
ever  passed  the  doors  of  these  houses,  and  the  ladies  were 
brought  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  tho  outside  world,  as  a 
zenana  ladv  was  never  allowed  to  go  anywhere  but  from 
her  husband's  house  to  her  father's.  Then  she  was  carried 
shut  up  tight  tn  a  palanquin,  with  a  very  thick  cloth  or 
comfortable  thrown  over  it  to  prevent  her  seeing  out.  They 
were  never  taught  to  read  or  to  write  or  sew:  indeed,  they 
were  told  that  if  a  woman  learnt  to  read,  she  was  doing 
that  which  only  a  man  should  do,  and  therefore  she 
instantly  become  a  widow — a  fate  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
anything  else,  as  a  widow,  if  she  wore  not  burnt  on  tho 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  was  a  disgraced  being,  and 

suffered  a  lifelong  ugonv,  subject  to  every  privation. 

tcmncd  and  ill  treated  by  all;  and  when  she  died,  after 
suffering  untold  agonies  for  thousands  of  years  in  tho  other 
world,  would  bo  condemned  to  return  to  this  world  either 
in  the'  form  of  a  snake  or  some  other  vile  animal.  The  only 
thin"  a  /.enana  lady  had  to  do  was  to  pay  her  devotions  to 
tho  "ods,  take  care  of  her  children,  braid  her  hair,  and 
cookfor  her  husband.  This  latter  every  woman,  from  Mm 
hi"hest  to  the  lowest,  must  do.  After  tho  food  is  prepared, 
it  "is  sent  in  on  a  large  brass  platter  to  the  husband;  ho 
cuts  what  he  likes,  and  the  remainder  is  sent  back  to  the 

''it  is  only  in  the  province  of  Bengal  that  these  rigid  rules 
with  regard  to  the  zenana  ladies  are  exacted ;  but  in  that 
province  alone  there  are  eighty  millions  of  people.  In 
other  parts  of  India  the  women  (though  everywhere  undei 
some  restrictions)  are  allowed  much  more  liberty.  The 
learned  men  of  Bengal  give  this  as  a  reason  for  the  rigid 
seclusion  of  their  women  :  Before  the  days  of  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  (about  800  years  ago)  their  women  were 
allowed  as  much  liberty  as  English  women  in  the  matter 
,f  coin*  out,  etc.,  but  their  conquerors,  the  licentious  Mo- 
hammedans, found  the  Bengal  ladies  so  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  their  own  that  it  did  not  matter,  wife  or  maid, 
whoever  they  saw  that  struck  their  fancy,  they  would 
her  and  carry  her  off  to  their  harems.  To  prevent  his 
,,,,-v  were  obliged  to  shut  up  their  women.  ^Theyjrf course 

out 

and 

ne  irusu   oua.oviu.a   «»   « — j    ~  . 

ri<>id  laws  for  the  confinement  of  women:  and  they  made 
them  all  the  more  strict  because  the  women  rebelled  so 
much.     The  women  could  not  read  for  themselves,  and  , 
the  priests  pretended  to  read  these  laws  from  the  old  shastra,. 
they  knew  no  better.     Still,  with  that  generation  they  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  the  priests  so  thoroughly 
stilled  these  laws  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generations 
that  they  became  fixed;  and  now  many  a  woman  be 
it  to  be  such  a  great  impropriety  to  be  seen  by  any  other 
man  besides  her  own  husband  that  she  would  rather  die 
than  submit  to  such  disgrace.    The  Mohammedans  did  not 
so  overrun  the  lower  provinces,  which  sent  their  subrms 
sion  to  the  conquerors  without  their  armies  being  m; 
thither;  therefore  there  were  few  Mohammfdanafc°m|''"'fth" 
lively  in  those  parts,  so  there  was  no  need  to  enforce 
very  rigid  seclusion  on  their  women. 

But  Christian  ladies  are  now  permitted  to  visi 
poor  prisoners,  and  to  carry  to  those  who  have  »>»»« '^ 


by  Haug  (Leiprir,  I868-«0)  and  by  Koaaowlei  (1M7-7M, 

that  the 

writin-.'.-.  eotnpriiied  in  the  /• -.       l".f«  belong  to  varioun 
period-,  but  alao  that  they  arc  only  fiaga»ea>l»  of  a  • 
sacred  literature  whii-h  baa  been  lost.     I'liny  aaya  thai 
Ziirnaxlrr   composed    :!. lion. IMIU   rerae*,   and    Attarari,  an 

.-  thut  hi-  writings  covered  12,MO  • 
akins.     Hut  from  the  conquest  of  l'< 

11.  i ..  to  the  accMnion  of  the  dynuty  of  the 
Saasun  v.  i...  tho  religion  of  £<>roa»ii-r  and  the 

wi.-do:n  <,t   Mit:  Magi  were  not  only  thrown   into   the    I 
ground  by  I.;.-,  k  id. •:.-,  but  became  nearly  l»»t.     The  ae~ 

.1  of  lh»-  an 

I'ei-i  aud  it  iii  to  their  «e»l  that  w<-  one  the 

/,  „./  I... i,.  New  trouble*,  however,  ui  artook  the  book 
and  tho  confessors  of  its  doi-tiin---.  In  "'•  -I.  1'eraia  waa 
conquered  by  the  caliph  Omar,  and  the  ii.lmhiunta  were 

I   to  embrace  Mohammedanism.      A  snail   nur 
the  1'arseea,  who  refuw-  i 

ancestors,  fled  to  India,  and  through  them  the  / 
became  known  to  Knroprant.     A  n.  < 

was  brought  to  Kugland  in  the  seventeenth  crntury,  but  no 
one  could  read  it.  The  nrat  who  aueoeeded  in  making  it 
accessible  to  European  readers  wai  a  Frenchman,  Anqu- 
liiiperron,  who  spent  severl  years  in  India,  ea\)oyed  the 
in-trnetioii  of  the  prieata  of  the  Paraeea,  and  in  1771  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  wh 

Tho  reception  it  received  wa«  very  curioua.    The  Kujtli-h 
simply  repudiated  it  aa  a  forgery,  the  Uermana  aa»igned 
it  a  vague  place  somewhere  in  apace  and  time,  and  moat 
people  considered  it  a  production  of  very  doubt: 
Thus  stood  the  cam  until  in  1H26  the  Dan*  Raamua  Rask, 
who  had  spent  several  yean  in  India,  established  be.v 
doubt  that  the  books  of  the  /  -  in 

three  different  forms  or  developments  nf  the  aaine  idiom— 
namely,  the  Zend,  the  Huivaresh  or  literary  Pehlevl,  and 
the  I'arsi ;  that  the  Zend,  in  which  the  oldeat  parts  of^tha 
book  were  written,  was  not  a  corrupted  dialect  of  the  San- 
skrit, but  an  independent  language  closely  allied  to  the 
oldest,  the  Vedic  forms  of  the  Sanskrit ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Xend-Arr*la  contains  document*  of  the  oldest 
known  tongue  of  the  Aryan  family.    Soon  after  the  French- 
man  EugJne  Burnonf  took  up  the  study  oi  the  Zen 
image,  and  it  has  subsequently  been  panned  vigorously  by 
Bopp,  Spiegel,  Haug,  Westergaard,  and  others,  and  throws 
much  light  on  the  most  intricate  philological  questions. 
Zend  Language.    See  ZEXD-AVESTA. 
Zen'ger  (JoHX  PETKB),  b.  in  Germany  about  1«8»; 
became  a  printer;  settled  in  New  York;  established  there 
a  press  in   1726,  and  founded  (Nor.  4,  1733)  the  H«"jr 
Journal :  was  imprisoned  thirty-five  weeks  in  17 
alleged  libel  upon  Qov  Cosby  and  council  an  offenc.  of 


th.-v  were  obliged  to  shut  up  their  women.         ey  o  eon 
K  ,- tly  rebelled  against  thfs,  so  that  the  Brahman  pnes ts 
had  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  to  write  out 
some  fresh  shastras  or  holy  books  with  very  strict  and 


. 

hich  he  was  acquitted  on  trial  on  the  ground  of  the  truth 
f  his  statements.  D.  in  New  York  in  1746.  The  J»-.r,,,,J 
as  conducted  by  his  widow  and  son  John  till  aboul 


Zengg,  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  on  the  Adriatic, 
has  a  small  and  somewhat  unsafe  harbor,  but  came. 
very  active  trade  in  Hungarian  produce,  especially  in  gra« 
and  salt,  with  Italy  and  the  Levant.     P.  about  5000. 
Zenick.    See  SCBICATB. 

Ze'nith  [from  the  Arab.,  signifying  "the  line  ol 
ad"],  the  point  in  the  celestial  sphere  directly  orer  the 
ad  of  the  observer  ;  the  opposite  ol  the  nadir. 


head 
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See  AITKXDIX. 
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lasted  for  lernal  Jttn,  was  baffled  by  intrigues  and  assas- 
sin,lion.  At  hist'  /..'in.  was  buried  alive  by  bis  own  wile, 
who  married  his  successor,  Anastasius. 

Zeno  (APOSTOLO),  b.  at  Venice  Dec.  11,  1668;  devoted 
himself  ti>  literature,  and  acquired  great  fame  by  his  dra- 
matie  compositions :  founded  in  1710  the  celebrated  period! - 
eal.  '//../•«, //<-  iti'  l.''tti-mt!  d' Italia  :  went  in  1715  to  Vienna. 

as 'court  ] t   and   historiographer;    returned   in    17211   to 

Venice,  and  d.  then!   '.\ov.  11,  1750.     His  dramatic  works 

were  published  in  10  vols.  at  Venice  in  1744,  but  his  his- 

.,1  works  have  more  interest  than  his  poetical—  l«to, •/.•/ 

......    I  .  ...  .inne  (10  vols.,  1718-22)  and  Dl»Beri:i:.:.n,i 

/«.•„/•/.•' ,-eriticlf  (2  vols.,  1752-53),  Epittnle  (6  vols.,  1785). 
Zeno  of  Elea,  b.  490-183  B.  c.  at  Elea,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  whose  doctrines  he  supported  by 
indirect  demonstration  (rcdui-tio  ad  abmirtlnm),  is  reported 
to  have  been  adopted  as  a  son  by  Parmenides,  who  was 
twenty-live  vears  his  senior.  Aristotle  names  him  as  the 
father  of  dialectics,  from  the  circumstance  that  his  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  ICIcatic  doctrine  of  lieing  wero  based 
upon  the  self-refutation  of  its  opposite.  This  negative  dia- 
lectic established  the  truth  of  lieing  as  One,  by  showing  the 
contradiction  inherent  in  the  hypotheses  (a)  of  motion,  (ft) 
of  multiplicity,  (c)  of  sense-perception :  "The  flying  arrow 
is  at  rest,  because  at  every  moment  it  is  only  in  one  place ;" 
"Achille<  cannot  overtake  the  tortoise,  because  as  often  as 
he  reaches  the  place  occupied  by  the  tortoise  the  previous 
moment,  the  latter  has  left  it;"  "Motion  cannot  begin,  be- 
cause a  body  cannot  arrive  at  a  given  place  before  it  has 
passed  through  an  infinite  number  of  intermediate  spaces." 
Aristotle  in  his  1'hynii-s  (vi.)  pointed  out  the  fallacy  in  his 
arguments  against  the  reality  of  motion.  In  Plato's  l\ir- 
mentdcs  a  writing  of  Zeno's  is  referred  to  as  containing  a 
prolix  argument  to  prove  that  Being  is  One,  but  this  wri- 
ting has  been  lost.  Strabo  reports  him  to  have  participa- 
ted in  the  ethico-political  efforts  of  Parmenides,  and  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that,  being  unsuccessful  in  that, 
he  was  taken  by  Nearchus  the  tyrant  and  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Zeno  the  Stoic,  b.  about  350  B.  c.,  son  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian merchant  residing  in  Cittium,  a  Greek  city  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus ;  was  occupied  in  commerce  until  near  his 
thirtieth  year,  when  a  shipwreck  caused  him  to  visit  Athens, 
where  he  read  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  and  con- 
ceived a  groat  admiration  for  their  master,  Socrates,  and 
accordingly  became  a  disciple  of  Crates  the  Cynic,  who  im- 
itated the  external  peculiarities  of  Socrates.  Becoming 
sated  with  this  phase  of  the  Socratic  school,  he  resorted  to 
Stilpo  the  Megarian,  who  initiated  him  into  the  dialectics 
by  which  thenugatoriness  of  sense-perception  is  exhibited. 
He  afterward  joined  Xenocrates  and  Polemon  of  the  first 
Academic  school,  and  about  the  year  310  B.  c.  founded  his 
own  school  in  the  Sroi  m>uct'A>i  (porch  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Polygnotus),  whence  the  name  "  Stoic  "  arose.  He 
taught  fifty-eight  years,  according  to  Apollonius,  dying 
about  258  B.  c.,  by  his  own  hand.  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.) 
mentions  a  number  of  works  attributed  to  him,  but  none 
of  them  have  been  preserved.  His  doctrines  were  consid- 
ered by  the  ancients  to  be  not  so  much  new  in  substance  as  new 
in  terminology.  He  combined  the  ethics  of  the  Cynic  school 
with  the  physics  of  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  and  intro- 
duced a  modified  logic.  (See  STOICS  for  details  of  his  doc- 
trines.) WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Zeno'bia,  the  daughter  of  a  Syrian  chieftain;  married 
in  a  second  wedlock  Odenathus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who 
after  his  brilliant  campaigns  against  the  Persians  was  de- 
clared augustus  and  coregent  of  the  empire  by  Gallienus. 
In  267,  Odonathus  was  murdered,  and  Zonobia  ascended 
the  throne,  assumed  the  title  of  "  queen  of  the  East,"  de- 
clared herself  independent  of  Rome,  extended  her  author- 
ity over  all  Syria,  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Egypt,  and  governed  her  realm  with  prudence  and  energy. 
But  in  271,  Aurelian  marched  against  her.  Her  armies, 
commanded  by  herself,  were  defeated  at  Antioch  and 
Emesa,  and  she  was  shut  up  in  Palmyra.  She  attempted 
to  escape,  was  captured,  and  with  her  hands  in  chains 
walked  before  the  emperor's  chariot  on  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Home  in  274.  She  afterward  lived  in  elegant  stylo  in 
a  villa  near  Tibur.  Her  daughters  married  into  the  highest 
Roman  families,  and  her  son  received  an  independent  prin- 
cipality on  the  Armenian  frontier.  Her  beauty  was  most 
extraordinary,  and  so  were  her  accomplishments ;  she  spoke 
Latin,  Greek,  Syriao,  and  Egyptian.  She  marched  at  the 
head  of  her  armies,  and  in  the  council-chamber  was  shrewd 
and  sagacious.  It  was  generally  believed  that  she  had 
been  privy  to  the  assassination  of  her  husband. 

Zen'ta,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss,  has  16,808 
inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  cattle-rearing  and  fishing. 

Ze'olite  [Gr.  <«!>.,  to  "boil"],  the  name  of  a  very  large 
group  of  minerals  which  fuse  under  the  blowpipe,  whence 


the  name.  They  are  generally  impure  hydrated  silicates, 
containing  alkaline  earths  or  alkalies,  often  alumina,  and 
rarely  magnesia.  They  are  mostly  crystalline  or  sub- 
crystalline.  They  are  often  deposited  in  cavities  in  plu- 
tonic  rocks,  and  have  been  found  infiltrating  ancient  walls 
built  by  man.  They  are  doubtless  formed  from  watery 
solutions. 

Zcphaili'nh  [Heb.  "watchman  of  the  Lord"],  one  of 
the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was  of  noble  birth.  His  an- 
cestors for  four  generations  are  mentioned,  ending  with 
llczekiah,  probably  the  king  of  that  name.  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (610-610  B.  r.).  His  prophecy  treats 
|  of  idolatry  and  luxury,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  silence 
in  regard  to  Josiah's  reformation. 

Zerafshan',  the  gold-bearing  main  stream  of  the 
Russian  district  of  Zcrafshan,  which  was  formed  in  1868, 
enlarged  in  1870,  and  now  comprises  an  area  of  1756 
sq.  in.,  with  33!>,200  inhabitants,  rises  under  the  name  of 
Masja  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  glacier  and  passes  through 
the  Lake  of  Iskander.  In  its  upper  course  it  is  a  wild 
mountain-stream;  during  its  middle  course  it  provides  for 
the  irrigation  of  extensive  and  very  fertile  rice  and  cotton 
fields,  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  led  into  numerous  canals  above  Samarkand. 
Below  this  city  it  disappears  in  a  region  of  steppes  whoso 
sandy  wastes  arc  steadily  extending  their  boundaries,  so 
that  since  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the  Russian 
dominion  about  100,000  Tadshiks  and  Usbeks  have 
removed.  The  mountains  among  which  the  river  has  its 
sources  rise  about  19,000  feet.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  of  this  mountain-region  acknowledge  only  un- 
willingly the  authority  of  the  c/.ar,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  of  1876  it  was  necessary  for  the  Russians  to 
make  a  difficult  winter  and  mountain  campaign  hither. 
The  Kiptshak  Khokands  made  a  vehement  resistance,  but 
in  vain.  E.  SCIILAGIXTWEIT. 

Zeram.    See  CERAM. 

Zerbe,  tp.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  1446. 

Zerbst,  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  on 
the  Nuthe,  has  large  breweries,  distilleries,  foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  velvet,  plush,  leather,  gloves,  earthen- 
ware, and  vinegar.  P.  11,057. 

Ze'ro  [It.  zero],  in  common  language,  nothing;  in 
arithmetical  language,  no  number  ;  and  in  the  language  of 
analysis,  a  quantity  less  than  any  assignable  quantity.  If 
we  subtract  a  from  a,  the  remainder  is  absolutely  0,  and 
the  result  is  purely  numerical :  the  zero  thus  found  is  the 

nauf/ht  of  arithmetic.     Again,  if  we  take  the  fraction  — ,  in 

which  a  has  a  constant  value,  x  being  arbitrary,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  fraction  will  diminish  as  the 
value  of  x  increases;  if  x  is  made  exceedingly  great  with 
respect  to  a,  the  value  of  the  fraction  will  be  exceedingly 
small;  and  finally,  if  x  is  made  greater  than  any  assign- 
able quantity,  the  value  of  the  fraction  will  be  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  or  zero.  The  zero  thus  found  is 
the  zero  of  analysis.  In  the  analytical  sense,  zero  may 
be  regarded  as  a  quantity  ;  and  as  such  it  is  said  to  be  an 
infinitesimal.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  two  zeros  are  not 
necessarily  equal,  as  may  bo  shown  by  the  following 
course  of  reasoning :  Let .  us  have  the  two  fractions 
a  n  a 

—  and  — ;  now,  if  we  suppose  x  to  increase   from  any 

value,  the  value  of  the  second  fraction  will  always  be  n 
times  that  of  the  first,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  what  is  true  of  a  varying  magnitude  np  to  it*  limit  i* 
true  at  its  limit,  the  limiting  value  of  the  second  fraction 
will  bo  n  times  the  limiting  value  of  the  first;  that  is,  the 
zero  in  the  second  case  is  n  times  that  in  the  first  case. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

ZerOj  a  term  that  has  been  applied  by  thermometer- 
makers  to  several  more  or  less  arbitrary  points  of  tempera- 
ture. Fahrenheit,  one  of  these,  imagined  that  he  had 
obtained  an  absolute  zero,  or  non-existence  of  heat,  by 
mixing  snow  and  salt,  and  the  point  at  which  his  ther- 
mometer happened  to  stand  in  the  particular  mixture  which 
he  happened  to  make  he  called  the  zero  of  temperature. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  in  any  considerable  mass  of  this 
particular  freezing  mixture  a  temperature  is  often  found 
of  6  Fahrenheit  degrees,  or  even  more,  below  his  zero.  The 
so-called  zero  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  has  a  much 
more  rational  basis,  because,  being  the  temperature  of  water 
formed  by  ice  at  the  moment  of  its  fusion,  it  is  easy  to  find 
it  and  verify  it;  but  the  application  of  the  term  zero  to 
this  case  is  no  less  a  scientific  solecism.  It  is  indeed  not 
even  the  melting-point  of  ice,  as  it  has  been  shown  by  a 
distinguished  investigator,  Person,  that  ice  begins  to  ab- 
sorb latent  heat,  and  therefore  begins  to  melt,  at  about 
2°  C.,  or  say  4°  F.,  below  this  point;  and  it  is  therefore 
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obvious  that  the  true  initial  melting-ice  temperature  is 
about  2S°  K.,  this  bein^  the  point  of  temperature  at  whieh 
motion  and  change  be^in  upon  the 

fore  entitled  -deil  M  an  initial  point  or  -t  andard 

tcmpernturo  in  nature.     The  Centigrade  yep,  is  only  the 
temperature  of  netted  t<->\  that  i>f  */"  /'//(•/  /•  .  ba\  in^'  .\ 
of  4°  !•'.     It  is  time  these  indisputable  fai'l  ni/.ed 

in  i  -iencc  anil  stated  in  the  textbooks. 

'/.,,•:,,  Alixti/i'1'.      Thi.<  i-  anipther  phra-i-  in  DOmmOB 
which  conveys  \\  bat  tbe  writer  belie \  i  s  to  !,,•  an  inii'i 
error.     His   reasons    for   tbis    are    stated   under    the   bead 
TIM iT.itATt'itK,  \ ATI  I:K  OF,  where  it  is  cliown  that  the  so- 
callcd  absolute  zero  of  temperature  is  probably  only  that 
at  which  the  most  IncondenBsble  of  our  gageoiw  bodies — 
doubtless   //!/'/,•«'/<*» — would  1  in  and   be- 

eome  a  liquid.    (See  Tm:itMOMKTKY.)        HK.VIIV  WriiTz. 

Zcrub'babi'l  (lleb.,  "begotten  in  Babylon"],  the 
prinee  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  civil  (Joshua  being  tho 
r-ai-erdotal  i  bead  ppf  tbe  first  Jewish  colony  returning  from 
tbe  eaptivity  ill  Babylon  by  permission  of  Cyrus,  5,'t6  B.C. 
FIOMI  his  Iieatben  name,  Xli> »hbnzznr  (Chaldee  or  Persian, 
"  tire-worshipper),  it  may  be  inferred  that  ho  had  been  in 
tho  servii-e  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  His  exact  pedigree 
is  uncertain.  Called,  in  every  place  but  one,  tho  son  of 
Salathiel.  he  may  have  been  only  bis  nephew,  tho  son  of 
1'e  laiah,  Salathiel's  brother,  according  to  1  Chron.  in.  1'.'. 
although  I'jwald  supposes  this  to  be  a  clerical  error.  In 
cither  case,  ho  was  descended  from  David  in  tho  lino  of 
Nathan.  He  lived  to  see  the  tomple  finished,  516  B.  r.,  but 
when  or  where  he  died  cannot  now  be  determined.  He  had 
p'reat  energy  as  a  ruler,  but  is  most  honored  for  the  place 
he  holds  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Zcrumbetj  tho  rhizome  of  Zinffiber  zerumbetr  an  East 
Indian  ginger-plant.  By  some  it  is  considered  identical 
with  cassimuniar,  the  product  of  Zinyiber  caa«im«ni«r,  and 
bv  others  it  is  erroneously  confounded  with  round  zodoary. 
It  has  quite  disappeared  from  commerce,  being  inferior  to 
true  ginger. 

Zetland.  See  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 
Zet'tcr§tedt  (JOBAN  WILHELM),  b.  in  the  circle  of 
Ostergotland,  Sweden,  May  20,  1785 ;  studied  natural  his- 
tory, especially  botany,  and  subsequently  also  entomology, 
at  the  University  of  Lund;  began  to  lecture  there  in  1810; 
was  appointed  professor  in  1839;  retired  in  1853,  and  d. 
Dec.  23, 1874.  Ho  visited  Oland  in  1811  and  1817,  Gotland 
in  1819  and  1841,  and  made  extensive  travels  in  Lappmark 
in  1821,  1832,  and  1840.  Besides  reports  of  his  travels 
and  minor  essays,  he  published  De  Plantit  ciliariii  Roma- 
mmim  (1808),  Diuertatio  de  Fatcundatione  J'lantarum  (3 
vols.,  1810-12),  Orthoptera  Sueciif  (1821),  Fauna  fmcctorum 
La/ipanica  (1828),  Monotjraphia  Scatop/iayarum  Scandina- 
r/'.r  (1835),  Insecta  Lapponica  (1838-40),  Diptera  Scandi- 
•o.nffl  (14  vols.,  1842-60). 
Zettinie.  Seo  CETTIGNE. 

Zeuglodon'tia  [Gr.  friyAii, "  yoke,"  and  Mow,  "  tooth," 
from  tho  form  of  some  of  tho  teeth],  an  extinct  group  of 
mutilate  mammals,  generally  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  the 
order  Cete,  but  sometimes  raised  to  independent  ordinal 
rank.     The  distinctive  characters  were  as  follows:  Tho  skull 
was  much  more  like  tho  ordinary  mammalian  typo  than  i 
in  either  of  the  existing  sub-orders ;  the  intermaxillaries 
were  expanded  forward,  normally  interposed  between  tho 
supramaxillaries,  and  formed  the  terminal  as  well  as  ante- 
rior portion  of  tho  lateral  margins  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  tho 
nasal  apertures  opened  more  or  loss  anteriorly,  and  never 
so  far  backward  as  in  the  Denticete  or  Mysticeto ;  tho  o 
tory  organs  must  consequently  have  been  moderately  d< 
veloiied  ;  the  lower  jaw  had  the  rami  connected  by  suture 
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at  the   symphysis :    tho  teeth  approached  to  the  normal 
mammalian  type  in  that  there  were  typically  six  (< 
incisors  in  tho  intermaxillary  bones,  and  those  of  the  supra 
maxillary  were  mostly  two-  or  threo-rooted  ;  the  roots  wcr< 
so  large  and  connected  by  tho  crowns  in  some  of  the  specie 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  produced  the  resemblance  to  a 
yoke  to  which  the  ordinal  name  alludes.    The  representa- 
tives of  the  order  existed  during  tho  Tertiary  epoch,  and 
ranged  from  the  Eocene  to  the  Pliocene,  but  are  now  or 
tirely  extinct.     They  were  tho  least  specialized  of  the  cet! 
d  the  older  ones  (those  of  the  Eocene)  had  a  sk 
ively  little  abnormal  in  comparison  with  terrostnal 


the  living  cetacean  type*,  remain,  having  been  fonnd  in 

N'pprth    and   S.i:!h     I 

'I  !n".  i  MM—  Bulb 

i     i  '.. i 

/rllU'liro'dn,  t->-.\n  ,,t  Up-rnian- 
hftip  manufiii  •  kings  and  J 

/en-. 

/cii\'i>,  b.  about   Lit)  ».(•.,  wa.  at  the   In  it-lit  of  hi. 
repiitati.in  about  1'Jo  r..  , .:  lived  to  a  great  age,  the  I. 
part  of  his  lib-  in  l.|  :.p--u<;  wu  ce  • 

Hid  dignity  of  bin  felllinine  figure*,  t-pi  the  vaill 

<pt   iii.-  tp-<-liin<  al  limiting  and  cp>lor — a.  in  the  grape- 
bird-  pp-<'ked  at.  ani  ttip-  face  of  the  old  wpptnan  wb-  m  tbe 

i-  said  til   have  died  of  laughter   '-o  lookup;;  at 
for  his.  lifelike  delineation  of  men  and  animal*,  a*  la  the 
pieturc  of  the  Centaurs.     To  the  gen  we  hart 

tin-  te-ti ny  of  Liip'nm. '  •  greatest  work* 

were-  llir  /pp/mpf  /'  /  ra« 

Serpent", 

sonal  life  little  is  told,  cxeept  that  he  «»<  pnpud  •  (  I 

tation  and  ostentatious  of  bis  wealth.    Tbe  date  of  hi-  death 

ia  unknown.  ".I  m. 

Zevely  (ALKXAMIKR  X.),  I.L.I).,  b.  in  Sain...  '•  '  . 
Aug.  li'i.  l-l.;:  became  the  third  aui»tant  poitmaatcr- 
general  in  1859,  filling  this  position  until  1-d'j,  and  inau- 
gurating, while  in  the  government  service,  many  useful 
postal  reforms,  among  them  tho  money*<ir  mid 

plans  for  the  more  prompt  delivery  of  letter..    Hi.  influ- 
ence in  all  postal  matter*  wu  very  great 

Ze'vio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Verona,  near  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Adige,  about  11  mile*  B.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Verona.  Zevio  i*  a  well-built,  pro.perou.  town,  and  the 
adjacent  country  is  very  rich  in  agricultural  product*,  es- 
pecially rice  and  other  grain.  P.  6045. 

Zcyst,  village  of  the  Netherlands  In  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  district,  ami  contain, 
many  fine  villa*  and    .ummer-residenccs,   built   by   the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Amsterdam.     A  colony  of  Moravian 
Brethren  has  settled  here  and  established  extend  re  manu- 
factures of  porcelain,  .oap,  and  candle*.     P.  6ii6. 
Zhitomeer,  or  Zytomiera.    Pee  JITOVIR. 
Zhiz'dra,  or  Shisdra,  town  of  Rntsia.  government 
of  Kaluga,  has  large  iron-works,  smelting-furnace.,  and 
cloth  manufacture*.    P.  8890. 

Zhukoff'ski  (VASILI),  b.  in  1783;  *tudied  In  Mo*cow, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature ;  edited  the  Vieilnii. 
ropi  (1808-09) ;  served  in  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon, 
and  attracted  great  attention  by  hi*  war-long,  and  patri 
otio  hymns ;  was  tutor  to  the  present  emperor,  Alexander 
II    1824-48 ;  resided  subsequently  in  Germany,  and  d.  at 
Baden-Baden  Apr.  24,  185J.     Hi.  collected  works  were 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  (1849-50)  in  10  vols.,  and  trans- 
lations into  English  of  some  of  his  poems  arc  foun.l  in  Bl 
John  Bowring's  Specimen!  of  the  Rtatlan  />oel«(l! 
was  himself  a  very  successful  translator  of  German  and 
English  poetry. 
Zidon.    See  SIDO*. 

Ziem  (FKLIX),  b.  at  Bcaune,  C6te  d'Or,  about  II 
studied  painting  in  Paris;  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  Ea*t 
1845-48  ;  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1819.     Hi.  exoelleno* 
is   in   marine  subjects  and  landscape.    The  Bo«phoru., 
Constantinople,  Tripoli,  Marseilles,  Venice,  have  furni.hed 
themes  for  his  best  paintings.     His  pictures  of  \  eniee  ai 
much  admired.      He  has  also  painted  fruit-piece,  and 
decorative  designs.     Two  third-ela.s  medal*  w« 
to  him  in  1850  and  1855,  . ,  first  medal  in  lN;2  and  the 


decoration  of  Honor  in  1857. 


0.  B. 


Zie'rikzee.town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Zee- 
land,  on  the  island  of  Sehouwen.  ha,  a  good  harbo, 

Pivc  shipbuilding,  shipping  and  fishing,  and 


Its  walls,  behind  which  ,U 

niard,  in  U.8,  ar 


tircly  c 

,  ant 

comparat 
m: 
Tei 

has  yet  be 
derived  fr 
this  suppo 


imparatively  little  abnormal  in  comparison  witn 
animals.     They  were  doubtless  developed  long  before  the 
ertiary  epoch,  but  no  palocontological  evidence 
is  yet  been  discovered.     They  are  supposed  to  have  beer 
•om  tho  same  common  progenitors  as  the  seals,  but 
osition  remains  to  be  verified.     Some  of  the  spe- 


others  were  little  larger  than  porpoises.     They  w. 

lent  in  ancient  times  almost  if  not  quite  as  extensively  as 


shipb 

in  agricultural  produce. 

made  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  .Spaniard, 
now  transformed  into  promenades.     P.  7844. 

Zie'then,  von  (H.ixs  JOAC  n,«),  b.  on  h 
estate  of  Wustrau,   Prussian   province  .. 
May  18,  1699:  received  a  military  education   an, 

'" 


war  he  b 


forming',  and  during  the  firs!  .-,l,-..an  war  he  b 
commander.     During  the  second  SilcMan  war  h 

,, 


com 
famous  m 
" 


er.        urn 

march  to  Jiigerndorf  through  the  Austrian  line,, 
diing«ished  himself  at   Hohcnfriedberg,  June  4  ,T 
and  a?  Henncrsdorf,  Nov.  23,  and  was  made  a  major-*. 
eral.     Shortly  after  the  peace  some  di«gr«ment  aro« 
between  him  and  the  king,  and  a  «coneil.ation  did  not 
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Diiular  ana  one  01  mn  UIUB*  »»•«  -  ""•»-„.      T1. 

,iiderick  the  Croat.     I),  at  Berlin  Jan.  26,  1788.     His 

Life  has  been  written  by  Hahn. 

Zif,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  111.     P.  480. 


0  per 
families,  most  of  which  arc  Turks. 

Zil'lerthal,  one  of  the  principal  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 
50  mile*  long,  enclosed  by  lofty  glaciers  and  opening  N. 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  contains  about  14,000  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  reputed  for  their  beauty,  line  song,  and  m- 
dii.-trv.  Hearing  of  cattle  and  manufactures  of  gloves  and 
essem-es  of  herbs  are  the  principal  occupation.  In  1837, 
399  persons,  mi-ii,  wonieii,  and  children,  emigrated  to  Prus- 
sia. They  had  left  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Austrian  emperor,  although  he  first  promised  them  tolera- 
tion, decided  that  they  had  either  to  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  remove  to  Transylvania,  where  there 
were  Protestant  congregations.  They  refused  both  propo- 
sitions, and  left  Austria  altogether. 

Zim'mermann,  von  (JOHAXS  GF.ORO),  b.  at  Brugg, 
canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  Dec.  8,  1728;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Gottingcn;  began  to  practise  at  Brugg  in  1751, 
and  was  appointed  court-physician  at  Hanover  in  1768. 
D.  Oct.  7, 1795.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian ;  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Catharine  II. ;  attended 
Frederick  the  Great  in  his  last  illness;  and  published^Foji 
der  Erfahruinj  in  <ler  Arzneimissemchaft  (2  vols.,  1764), 
which  was  often  republished  and  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  But  still  greater  was  his  fame  as  a 
philosophical  writer.  His  Vom  Nationalttulze  (1758)  and 
Ueber  die  Eitaamkeit  (4  vols.,  1784-85)  made  his  name 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  especially  the 
latter,  which  is  still  quoted  now  and  then,  though  it  is  a 
very  dull  book,  and  caught  the  attention  of  its  time  chiefly 
through  its  sentimentality  and  affectation.  In  1788  he 
published  Ueber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  und  meine  Unter- 
I'lt/iiutf  mil  ihm  kurz  vor  seinem  Tude,  and  in  1790  Fray- 
meii/f'iiber  Friedrich  den  Grossen  (3  vols.)  implicated  him 
in  some  very  bitter  controversies,  and  his  last  days  were 
darkened  by  melancholy,  a  sickly  sensitiveness,  and  finally 
by  mental  exhaustion.  A  collection  of  some  of  his  letters 
was  published  at  Aarau  in  1830.  (See  also  Zimmermann't 
Krankenjeschichte  (1786),  by  Wichmann.) 

Zinc  [Ger.,  Sw.,  and  Dan.  Zink],  sometimes  called 
Spelter,  one  of  the  metallic  elements,  very  abundantly 
distributed,  comparable  in  this  respect  to  lead.  It  was  not 
known  in  metallic  form  to  the  ancients,  though  they  knew 
how  to  make  alloys  of  it  with  copper  (common  brass)  by 
adding  zinc  ores  to  melted  copper.  Zinc,  being  one  of 
those  metals,  however,  which  must  be  procured  by  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  was  doubtless  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
metallurgists  of  old.  It  was  first,  and  for  a  long  time, 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  East,  and  it  is  not  much 
more  than  100  years  since  zinc  was  first  smelted  in  Europe. 
The  ores  of  zinc  are  not  numerous,  there  being  only  six 
mineral  species  which  furnish  all  the  zinc  and  zinc-white 
of  commerce.  These  are  blende,  calamine,  willemite,  smith- 
eonite,  franklinite,  and  zincite,  including  sulphide,  silicates, 
carbonate,  and  oxide.  (See  ZINC,  COMPOUNDS  OP.)  The 
sulphide  and  carbonate  are  first  roasted  to  expel  sulphur 
and  carbonic  acid.  Calamine  also  contains  water,  which 
must  be  expelled  by  roasting.  The  ores,  thus  prepared, 
are  distilled,  in  admixture  with  carbon,  in  retorts  or  fur- 
naces of  special  construction,  the  zinc-vapor  generally  car- 
rying with  it  some  lead,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  Most  com- 
mercial zinc,  when  required  pure,  must  be  redistilled.  That 
which  is  made  from  calamine,  or  from  the  willemite,  frank- 
linito,  and  red  zincite  of  New  Jersey,  is  free  from  arsenic, 
and  generally  quite  pure.  When  made  from  blende  it 
sometimes  contains  CADMIUM  (which  see),  and  more  rarely 
traces  of  INDIUM  (which  see). 

The  metal  zinc  is  one  of  much  hardness,  with  a  bluish 
color,  with  a  brilliant  lustre  when  freshly  cut,  but  soon 
taking  a  tarnish,  from  the  formation  of  a  film  of  suboxide 
or  carbonate,  which  protects  it  quite  strongly  from  further 
oxidation,  so  that  it  is  an  extremely  durable  metal,  resist- 
ing both  air  and  water  very  persistently.  When  cast  it 
is  highly  crystalline  in  structure,  and  somewhat  brittle, 
though  at  the  same  time  sectile  :  but  by  heating  to  a  tem- 
perature somewhat  below  300°  F.,  it  may  be  rolled  into 
very  thin  plates,  passing  into  a  modification  which  is  quite 
malleable,  so  that  sheets  as  thin  as  tin-foil  may  be  obtained. 
The  best  way  to  obtain  it  pure  is  by  electrolysis.  At  a  tem- 


perature but  little  higher  than  that  mentioned  still  another 
allotropic  modification  appears,  which  is  very  brittle  and 
fragile,  and  in  a  mortar  heated  to  400°  F.,  or  a  little 
higher,  the  metal  may  be  crushed  to  powder.  It  melts 
at  about  780°  F.,  and  boils  at  about  11)00°  F.,  yielding  a 
vapor  which  takes  fire  in  the  air  and  burns  with  a  dazzling 
light  to  zinc-oxide.  (See  Zixc-WniTK.)  The  relations  of 
zinc  to  acids  and  other  solvent  liquids  are  highly  inter.  : 
ing.  When  chemically  pure  it  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
acid,  but  not  so  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric. 
Even  ordinary  commercial  zinc,  containing  lead,  iron, 
etc.,  may  be  almost  absolutely  protected  from  the  latter 
two  acids  by  the  thinnest  film  of  mcrcin-if,  which  in  voltaic 
Latteries  (see  ELECTRICITY)  is  used,  therefore,  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  contact,  however,  with  most  other  metals,  and 
Hi  her  substances  capable  of  conducting  electricity,  voltaic 
circuits  are  set  up,  and  the  zinc  dissolves,  hydrogen  being 
evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  other  metal.  Hence, 
through  the  formation  of  such  circuits  with  its  metallic 
impurities,  commercial  zinc  is  readily  soluble  in  acids,  and 
even  in  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  These  same  relations 
explain  the  well-known  protective  action  of  zinc  upon  iron 
or  copper,  even  in  sea-water  (as  in  the  case  of  sheathing 
of  ships).  The  film  of  hydrogen  formed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  other  metal  prevents  all  oxidating  action  thereon. 
Zinc  is  largely  used  for  coating  iron  and  copper,  exerting 
a  protecting  influence,  both  as  a  mere  coating  or  imper- 
vious varnish,  and  through  its  voltaic  relations.  (See 
/INCKINO  OF  METALS.)  Zinc  dissolves  also  in  alkalies, 
whose  compounds  with  its  oxide  are  soluble  (see  Zixo, 
COMPOUNDS  OF),  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  above  de- 
scribed, its  relations  to  other  metals  in  such  alkaline  liq- 
uids being  altogether  similar  to  those  in  acid  and  saline 
solutions. 

The  density  and  molecular  volume  of  zinc  have  a  much 
smaller  range  than  is  usual  among  the  metals,  so  far  as 
has  been  investigated,  indicating  less  tendency — at  normal 
temperatures,  at  least — to  allotropic  variations.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  of  14  density-determinations  of  pure 
zinc  on  record,  12  may  belong  to  one  allotrope,  the  lowest 
of  these  being  by  Brisson,  6.8B1,  and  the  highest  by  Wer- 
thcim,  7.146,  and  the  mean  6.952.  A  simple  zinc-molecule, 
Z",  corresponds  to  7.019  at  28°  F.  This  is  doubtless  the 
constitution  of  ordinary  cast  zinc,  and  the  same  molecule 
is  found  in  the  dominant  form  of  zinc-oxide  in  the  "hy- 
drate," the  heaviest  sulphates,  the  densest  irill<-mite.  in 
gahuite,  in  blende,  and  in  some  other  compounds.  When 
rolled,  1  molecule  in  4  undergoes  condensation,  and  rolled 
zinc  appears  to  bo 

Zn.qZn        H  ntt(<  (Roller,    1.Z  > 
W  A2l  —  < -tOO  j  Danicll,  7.21  I ' 

When  melted,  zinc  becomes  ZnZn  =  652g  (Playfair  and 
Joule,  6.522).  HF.NRY  WURTZ. 

Zinc,  Alloys  of.  Almost  all  the  other  common  met- 
als, except  lead  and  bismuth,  alloy  readily  with  zinc,  form- 
ing alloys  that  generally  partake  of  the  hardness  of  the 
zinc,  and,  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  of  its  brittlencss 
also.  Under  BRASS  will  be  found  some  mention  of  the 
highly-important  alloys  with  copper,  these  being  by  far  the 
most  valuable  of  zinc  alloys.  In  making  brass  and  other 
zinc  alloys  care  must  be  taken  that  the  heat  does  not  rise 
too  high,  to  avoid  volatilization  of  the  zinc.  With  ?"«/, 
zinc  will  not  unite  unless  through  intermediation  of  some 
other  metal,  such  as  fin,  which  alloys  with  both ;  with  lead 
and  bismuth  also,  equal  quantities  of  each  of  the  three 
metals,  a  fiisible  alloy  is  obtained  which  melts  in  boiling 
water.  Bronze,  which  properly  consists  of  tin  and  copper, 
is  often  alloyed  with  zinc,  and  triple  alloys  of  these  three 
metals  are  used  for  journal-boxes  and  some  other  pur- 
poses. An  alloy  with  11  times  its  weight  of  tin  is  beaten 
into  leaves  and  used  as  a  spurious  substitute  for  silver-leaf. 
ZnSne  appears  to  form  a  definite  compound,  having  the 
fixed  fusing-point  500°  F. ;  but  in  other  proportions  there 
is  a  separation  during  cooling  into  two  distinct  alloys. 
Amalgams  of  zinc  have  little  interest  except  in  connection 
with  voltaic  batteries.  (See  ZINC.)  HKXRV  WURTZ. 

Zinc,  Compounds  of.  Zinc  forms  a  number  of  com- 
pounds which  are  useful  in  the  arts,  and  several  of  its  na- 
tive mineral  compounds  are  of  much  interest. 

For  the  oxide  see  ZiNC-WniTE. 

The  sulphide  of  zinc  is  found  constituting  two  mineral 
species,  identical  in  composition,  but  differing  in  crystal- 
line form — blende  or  iphnlerlte,  which  is  of  the  regular  sys- 
tem, and  wnrtzite  (named  after  the  French  chemist,  Adolphe 
Wurtz),  which  is  hexagonal.  Blende  has  a  peculiar  bril- 
liant resinous  lustre,  sometimes  black,  but  also  sometimes 
transparent,  brownish,  yellowish,  or  even  colorless.  Hard- 
ness between  calcite  anil  fluor-spar.  The  Idealities  are  very 
numerous.  A  colorless  variety  is  found  at  Franklin,  N.  J. 
(which  was  called  by  Nuttall  eleiophane)  ;  handsome  crys- 
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talsatthe  Wheatley  and  Perkiomen  mine.-  in  Pennsylvania, 
it    \u-tin's   lead-mines  in  Wytho  CO.,  Va.,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  other  places,     blonde  appears  to  have  tho 
constitution — 

oS    /7.ti/n\        4  070.    (  Hcnrj.  whlw,  from  Now  Jerwy,  4.06S* 
•14/1  -I    -- /    —  *•"'•'    1  Kukilmauu,  4.07   J* 

thus  containing  the  mi-lti-il-z!ne  molecule.  (Sec  ZIM-.  i 
Wiirt/.Hc,  the  hexagonal  allotropc,  is  not  much  known.  It 
„  ,  ,,i,tiiined  from  a  liidivian  silver-mine.  HCX:I;;MII:I|  sul- 
phide of  /.inc  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  scvcni!  meth- 
ods. For  the  mineral  tho  density  3,'JS  in  given  by  the  dis- 
coverer Friedcl,  which  is  lower  than  average  blende  densi- 
,,,.  Con-idiM-ing  that  Friedel's  spc.cimcii  eontuined  iron 
and  lead,  which  would  augment  its  density,  it  teems  not 
improbable  that  wurtzite,  when  pure,  may  be  .j^"  =  3.954, 
containing  a  zinc-molecule  which  occurs  in  some  willemite, 

also  in  rillnmnn-. 

WILLEMITE. — (See  this  head.) 

t'ulniniiif. — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  ores  of  line. 
It  is  right-rhombic  in  crystallization,  of  tho  hardness  of 
upatitc,  generally  white  in  color,  brilliant  in  lustre  when 
crystalline,  particularly  on  the  cleavage  surfaces.  Its  den- 
sity varies  from  3.184  to  3.871,  and  one  modification  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  hydrated  willemite,  containing,  like  tho 
hitter,  the  same  zinc-molecule  as  in  wurtzite,  above: 

,  from 


water.     It  has  an  acrid  metallic  last*,  and  U  very 

fully  emetic  in  its.  effect  when  swallowed  In  any  quantity. 

It  is  used  in  medicine.  l,,,th  ilm-dlv  and  as  a  in*i< 

lircpiiritioii  of  i, (her  medi  -mill  /in-  ,-.,111]. ,,111 

form  of  it  contains  the  dominant  cait-lin 
cute — 


o*.?,.*".*1;- 2.0  n  | 

l>ui  iii  the  commonest  modification  the  lino  inolecal*  U  < 
type  (4  diameters)  larger : 


This  volumio  formula  may  be  noted  for  its  pletymmttry. 
under  the  head  WATER  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION.)  Cala- 
mine  (fjalmei  in  German)  is  said  by  Agricola  to  be  derived 
IVoMi  raliiMiu  (a  "  reed  "),  but  the  derivation  is  obscure  and 
unlikely.  This  mineral  constitutes  an  abundant  ore  of  zinc 
in  many  countries.  Enormous  quantities  have  been  mined 
at  Friedensville.  Pa.,  whore,  however,  mining  is  stated  to 
have  been  recently  stopped  by  water,  the  cost  of  remm  in;: 
which  exceeded  tho  value  of  the  ore.  In  Europe  there  are 
several  rich  mines. 

Smi/lii'iiiite,  carbonate  of  zinc,  named  after  the  English 
chemist  Pmithson,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington. — Rhombohedral ;  hardness  the 
.•as  calamino ;  white  or  light  in  color,  and  with  vitreous 
lustre.  The  range  of  densities  not  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  calamine.  The  zinc-molecule  is  enormously  condensed, 
one  whole  type  (4  diameters)  below  that  in  the  oxide,  hy- 
drate, and  cast  metal  (which  is  ^"),  smithsonite  being,  in 
its  medium  densities — 

0«.2Zi?.2g,  =  4.391  (Rar.ten,  4.3765). 

The  maximum  densities,  however,  appear  to  correspond  to 

another  form — 

'°  -•  4.455 


MZn  ZnN  oO 
16  17  j-  '"S 


(Neumann,  4.45  ( 
i  Lovjr.          *M  S  ' 


FranHinite. — This  very  interesting  and  valuable  ore, 
which  is  found  only  sparingly  in  two  or  three  European 
localities,  occurs  in  New  Jersey,  at  the  Sussex  zinc-mines, 
in  immense  quantities.  It  was  named  from  Franklin  Fur- 
nace, a  place  in  this  region  near  Hamburg,  one  of  the 
localities.  Franklinite  is  regular  in  crystallization,  black 
and  opaque,  slightly  magnetic,  with  metallic  lustre,  indis 
tinct  octahedral  cleavage,  of  the  hardness  of  feldspar,  and 
a  density  somewhat  over  5.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe ; 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  zinc-oxide,  and  13-14  per 
cent,  of  manganic  oxide,  the  rest  being  ferric  oxide.  1 
Yields,  when  smelted,  a  species  of  tplegel-iroa.  (See  IKON.) 
Galmite— Zinc-Spinel ;  also  called  Automolite.— Regular, 
like  other  spinels;  hard  as  topaz;  very  variable  in  color, 
and  generally  opaque,  but  sometimes  translucent.  When 
pure  composed  of  AljOa,  61.3,  and  ZnO,  38.7,  but  always 
containing  some  Fe20s,  regarded  as  replacing  the  alumina. 
Densities  from  4  to  4.91.  Found  also  near  Franklin  iur- 
nace,  N.  J.,  with  tho  willemite  and  franklinitc.  Named 
after  the  Swedish  chemist  Gahn,  who  discovered  it  at  Jah- 
lun,  Sweden.  The  name  automolite  is  applied  to  varieties 
nearlv  free  from  iron. 

Xim--  Vitriol,  White  Vitriol,  Zinc-Sulphate,  Goilanle.— 
This  is  a  familiar  commercial  compound,  also  occurring 
in  nature  as  gatlarite.     At  the  Rammelsbcrg  mine,  near 
Goslar,  in  the  Hartz,  it  is  abundant,  but  not  common  eli 
where.     For  commercial  use  it  is  prepared  by  roast 
then  lixiviating  blende,  or  by  dissolving  metallic 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing.     Its  composition 
is  0»SZn.7H20.     Crystals   right-rhombic,  efflorescing  i 
the  air.  with  loss  of  part  of  their  crystal-water,     i 
F  thev  lose  6H,0,  the  seventh  equivalent  requiring  a  much 
higher  temperature.     At  bright  redness  the  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  SO,  gases,  pure 
Slide  remaining  behind.     This  is  a  method  of  maki 

cville  and  Dcbray.     (Sec  Ox YOEN,  by 


"'•:. 

There  appear,  however,  to  be  other  forms.  Zinc  sulphate* 
are  known  with  other  proportion*  i.f  i  ri«tal-water — with 
one,  five,  and  >>ix  molecules. 

Xiit-  ne» 

powerfully  with  chlorine,  thin  foil  taking  tire  therein  •, 
taneonsly.     The  substance  formed  is  whiti-h,  t 
of  the  consistence  of  wax,  melts  at  a  low  trmpprntnre.  >nd 
sublimes  at  a  red  heat,  condensing  in  white  needles.     It 
is  highly  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  waf 
The  aqueous  solution  of  line  chloride  bun  snrral  »•• 
the  arts.    It  is  used  for  "  hurnrttiring  "  wood  (N*  l'nr«rR- 
YITIOM  or  TIMBER,  by  HKXRY  W  cirri)  and  as  adi-infrct- 
ing  agent.     If  boiled  with  linc-oxidr,  »n  so- 

lution is  formed,  which  I'crsoi  found  to  hare  the  power  of 
ilimnleimj  lilk,  so  that  the  latter  may  thus  be  separated 
from  wool  and  from  cotton.  The  writer  has  found  that 
this  may  be  accomplished,  though  special  management  is 
required. 

Organic    Compound*    of  Zinr,   "  Xi*r    I  By 

heating  the  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
the   marsh-gas    nomologues   with  line  under  pressure,  a 
curious  class  of  colorless  liquid  organic  compounds.  • 
taining  zinc  in  their  constitution,  is  formed,  called  "  me- 
thylide,"  "  ethylidc,"  "  amylide,"  and  so  on,  of  line.    Zlne 
"mcthylide"  and  "etbylide"  Uke  fire  in  the  air  M 
taneously.  Ih  Mir  WI-KTI. 

Zinc-Green.    See  RIXMAXX'S  GREEK. 
/incite,   or   Red  Zinc  Ore,  a  highly-interesting 
mineral  species,  very  rare  in  Europe,  but  found  in  one  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  such  profusion  as  to 

, ^tituto  an  extremely  valuable  ore  of  line.     lt«  range 

runs  through  Stirling  Hill  anil  Mine  Hill  in  Sussex  eo., 
where  it  is  found  imbedded  in  calcite,  associated  largely 
also  with/rnnJMiiiiVf  and  vUlemite.     (  Sc  Zi  v.  (  OXI-OIM* 
or.)     The  rincite  of  New  Jersey,  though  essentially  of  the 
same  composition  as  the  pure  white  tine-oxide  of  com- 
merce (see  ZINC-WHITE),  is  nevertheless  very   different 
therefrom  in  chemical  and  physical  characters.     Its  color, 
in  the  mass,  is  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  deep  orange-red, 
and  in  powder  orange-yellow.     IU  density  (see  below)  U 
also  greater.     In  thin  scales  it  is  translucent  and  deep  yel- 
low, and  Prof.  Dana  found  it  free  from  intermixed  red  .,xi<le 
of  iron  or  other  matter,  to  which  tho  color  has  been  at- 
tributed by  some.     This  color  is  therefore  supposed  by 
him— as  well  as  by  G.  Rose  and  J.  D.  Whitney— to  be  di 
to  the  presence  of  some  oxirfe  of  mnnjr.irir.r,  supposed  to 
be  MnjOs,  in  unknown  form  of  combination.     This  eolc 
being,  however,  a  con»»an»  characteristic,  and  the  proportion 
of  manganese  in  the  mineral  exceedingly  rarinble,  ai 
indeed  sometimes  almost  if  not  altogether  absent,  the  write 
finds  himself  unable  to  accept  this  view,  and  ii 
put  forth  the  belief  that  rincite  is  a  special  aUofroj 
of  zinc-oxide.     Under  the  head  of  ZI.NO  it  is  shown  that  a 
least  two  allotropes  of  metallic  tine  exist,  the  crystallii 
cast  metal  ^°,  and  the  malleable  denser  wrought  line,  which 
density-figures  given  for  red  rincite  are 
-    -   -  •     denser 


:.Zn  ^Zn 
IS  w  . A  „ 


precisely  in  agreement  with  the   view  that  this 
molecule  of  the  metal  is  contained  in  it  : 


Blake's  sample  was  composed  of  »«'»*'-»«""«'  7"'"''' 

which  contained,  by  hi.  analysis,  »9.5  per  cent.  . 

of  zinc,  and  but  0.68  of  Mn,0,.     When  ordinary  ^  wh 

xinc-oxide  is  heated,  it  turns  yellow,  but  .ox 

again  on  cooling.     The  suggestion  occurs  that  if  cry 

t£3  at  the  temperature  at  which  thi.  change  of  color  oc- 

curs,  it  might  remain  permanently  yellow  on  »•*•»»' 

turn  out,  in  fact,  to  be  the  very  modi«ca  Ion  fo 

nature  as  rincite.     The  higher  density  I.   In  ae« 

wUh  the  factof  the  generally  higher  densities  of  .Uotropei 

of  metallic  oxides  formed  by  exposure  *>*™ 


Zincking  of  Metals,  the  plating  of  metals  with 

hich  they  are  protected  from  the  o 


lavcr  of  zinc,  by  w 
diring  action'ofythe  air. 
8  ___  • 


Iron  i.  te 


same  manner. 
'  galvanised 


ZINCOGRAPHY— ZIONSVILLE. 


iron  ")  the  metal  is  first  cleansed  by  immersion  in  a  warm 
bath  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
water,  ai'icr  which  it  is  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  emery;  it 
is  next  dipped  in  a  bath  of  equal  parts  of  saturated  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  zinc  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  then 
into  a  metallic  bath  consisting  of  040  parts  by  weight  of 
/.in;-,  li'ui  parts  of  mercury,  and  about  $  part  of  sodium, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  acquires  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  melted  metal  (680°  F.).  In  order  to  avoid  the 
partial  solution  of  the  iron  by  the  action  of  the  molten 
/in',  it  i<  advisable  to  add  pieces  of  wrought  iron  to 
the  bath,  so  that  it  may  previously  become  partially  satu- 
rated. Iron  castings'  are  treated  by  a  somewhat  similar 
process :  they  arc  first  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  sand,  then 
heated,  and  immersed  while  still  hot  in  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  zinc  containing  sulphate  or  chloride 
of  ammonium,  after  which  they  are  dipped  in  a  bath  of 
molten  zinc,  the  surface  of  which  is  kept  free  from  oxide 
by  means  of  a  little  sal-ammoniac.  The  protective  action 
of  the  zinc  coating  obtained  as  above  described  is  said  to 
exceed  that  of  the  tin  upon  ordinary  tinned  iron  ;  increased 
strength  is  also  imparted  to  the  iron  by  the  zinc,  and  its 
welding  properties  are  not  impaired.  Copper  objects  can 
bezincked  by  immersion  in  a  concentrated  and  boiling  so- 
lution of  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  which  granulated  or 
powdered  zinc  has  been  p!aced,-or  by  simply  dipping  them 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Zincked  iron  is 
extensively  employed  for  telegraph  wires,  roofing  purposes, 
water-coolers,  etc.  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Zincog'raphy  [zinc,  and  yptytiv,  to  "  engrave  "],  the  art 
of  producing  impressions  of  prints  and  other  designs  on 
zinc,  from  which  a  fac-simile  on  paper  can  be  made,  is 
very  analogous  to  LITHOGRAPHY  (which  sec).  It  em- 
braces the  processes  of  anastatic  printing  (anastanify  "re- 
suscitation "),  zitic-prhitinff,  pfincicanoyrapJii/,  and  photn- 
zin'-i'i/frfji/f.  In  anastatic  printing  (first  used  in  Germa.ny 
in  1840)  a  printed  sheet  is  moistened  with  water  containing 
nitric  acid,  which  affects  only  the  parts  where  there  is  no 
printing,  being  repelled  from  the  letters  by  virtue  of  the 
oily  matter  in  them.  The  sheet  is  then  pressed  on  a  pre- 
pared zinc  plate,  whereby  a  typographical  surface  is  pro- 
duced, from  which  impressions  can  be  printed  on  paper. 
Zinc-fn-intin;/  consists  in  first  etching  designs  in  the  metal 
with  the  needle,  cleaning  them  with  acid,  and  covering 
the  entire  plate  with  a  layer  of  fusible  metal,  which  is 
afterward  removed  by  planing  until  the  etched  lines  ap- 
pear ut  the  surface ;  the  plate  is  then  dipped  in  an  acid 
bath,  when  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  bo  dissolved,  but 
not  the  fusible  metal  which  fills  the  lines;  in  this  way  a 
relief-drawing,  suitable  for  the  printing  of  maps,  plans, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained.  In  the  process  of  paneicanography, 
by  which  crayon  drawings,  proofs  of  wood  or  copper 
plates,  etc.,  are  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate,  a  damp  inked 
roller  is  passed  over  the  drawing,  and  powdered  rosin  then 
spread  on  it,  which  adheres  only  to  the  parts  that  were 
moistened  by  the  ink.  Upon  now  placing  the  plate  in  a 
bath  consisting  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  the  unprotected  sur- 
face is  etched,  and  a  relief  surface  formed  which  can  be 
used  for  printing.  Photo-zincography  is  accomplished  by 
first  preparing  a  photograph,  then  transferring  it  to  zinc, 
from  which  copies  can  be  multiplied  as  from  a  lithographic 
stone;  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  bichromates  render 
gelatine  insoluble  when  a  mixture  of  the  two  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light.  The  paper  used  is  prepared  with  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine,  and  exposed 
together  with  the  negative  of  a  drawing  or  other  design  to 
the  light,  the  outline  of  the  same  being  thus  obtained  in 
insoluble  lines.  On  then  covering  it  with  printer's  ink  and 
wetting  it  at  the  back,  the  soluble  portion  swells  up,  and 
allows  of  the  removal  of  the  ink  from  this  part,  but  not  from 
the  insoluble  lines.  A  copy  of  the  object  photographed  is 
thus  produced  in  ink,  which  can  be  easily  transferred  to 
2>nc-  J.  P.  BATTERSHALL. 

Zinc-White.  This  is  the  name  of  a  very  large  com- 
mercial product  used  as  a  pigment,  formerly  made  by  the 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc  and  collection  of  the  fumes, 
but  of  late  years  obtained  directly  from  zinc  ores  by  a 
process  which  combines  the  reduction  of  the  zinc  from  the 
ore  to  a  metallic  vapor,  and  the  subsequent  burning  of 
this  vapor  in  the  same  apparatus.  This  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  several  largo  establishments  in  this  country  on 
an  immense  scale,  the  commercial  demand  for  this  pig- 
ment having  advanced  very  rapidly  of  late  years.  This 
advance  has  proceeded  from  its  extensive  substitution  for 
white-lend  in  painting  woodwork — a  substitution  due  to  an 
increasing  appreciation  among  painters  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  handling  the  latter  pigment.  The  general  plan 
of  the  apparatus  used  consists  in  a  perforated  hearth,  with 
a  closed  ash-pit  below,  upon  which  hearth  is  spread  the 
charge  of  mixed  ore  and  anthracite  coal.  The  latter  is 


kindled,  and  air  blown  in  through  the  ash-pit.  The  pro- 
ducts of  combustion,  containing  an  excess  of  air  with 
vapor  of  metallic  zinc,  undergo  another  combustion  MINT 
leaving  the  charge,  forming  fumes  of  zinc-oxide,  which 
after  cooling,  arc  caught  l>y  being  forced  through  very 
long  bags  of  some  textile  fabric,  through  which  the  gases 
gradually  filter,  leaving  the  finely-divided  oxide  within. 

HENRV  WI-RTZ. 

Zin'der,  town  of  Central  Africa,  dominion  of  Bornoo, 
near  the  frontier  of  the  country  of  the  Tuariks,  is  surround- 
ed with  walls  and  ditches,  which  also  enclose  many  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  P  esti- 
mated at  10,000. 

Zingarel'li  (Xicoi.o  ANTONIO),  b.  at  Naples  Apr.  4, 
1752;  was  educated  in  the  conservatory  of  his  native  city; 
brought  out  his  first  opera,  jtfontefuma,  in  17S1;  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  at  the  cathedral  of  Milan  in  1792, 
and  at  St.  Peter's  church  in  Home  in  1S04,  but  was  dis- 
missed because  he  refused  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  king 
of  Rome  with  a  Te  Dcum  ;  was  made  director  of  the  music 
school  of  San  Sebastian  in  Naples  in  1812,  and  chaiiel- 
mastcr  at  the  cathedral  in  181G.  D.  at  Naples  May  5, 1837. 
He  composed  about  40  operas,  among  which  was  Borneo  e 
Giittiettft  (1790),  and  a  great  amount  of  church  music,  but 
most  of  it  has  now  fallen  into  oblivion. 

Zing'el  [Ger.],  a  name  of  Aftpro  ni^/ttn'H  and  A.  ziitf/cl, 
two  perch-like  fishes  of  German  and  French  rivers.  Both 
are  rather  small,  but  are  good  food-fishes. 

Zin'nia  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Zinn,  a  German 
savant  (1727-59)],  a  genus  of  showy  American  herbs  of  the 
composite  order,  much  cultivated  in  flower-borders.  The 
finest  are  varieties  of  Z.  elegant,  a  Mexican  plant.  X.  mul- 
tiflnra  grows  abundantly  in  parts  of  the  Southern  States, 
where  it  was  doubtless  introduced. 

Zins'ser  (FREDERICK),  M.  D.,  b.  in  the  Palatinate,  Ger- 
many, Sept.  22,  1837;  studied  medicine  at  the  universities 
of  Giessen  and  Wurzburg,  where  he  graduated  in  1861; 
came  to  New  York  in  1802  ;  is  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  of  the  German  Hospital  and 
Dispensary  of  the  City  of  New  York,  department  of  s.kin 
and  venereal  diseases. 

Zin'zendorf,  von  (NIKOLA™  Lrmvio),  COTNT,  1>.  in 
Dresden  May  26,  1700;  was  educated  at  Hennersdorf  in 
Lnsatia  by  his  grandmother,  an  intimate  friend  of  Spener, 
and  afterward  (1710-16)  in  the  paxlagogium  at  Halle 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Francke.  From  171C  to 
171 9  he  frequented  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he 
studied  law ;  undertook  then  a  journey  through  Holland, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  and  received  in  1721  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  civil  service  of  the  Saxon  government,  but  re- 
signed this  office  in  1727.  In  1722  he  bought  the  estate  of 
Berthelsdorf,  near  Henncrsdorf,  and  here  founded  a  colony 
of  Moravian  Brethren  who  had  emigrated  from  Bohemia 
on  account  of  religious  persecutions.  New  colonists  of 
other  Protestant  denominations,  especially  Pietists,  were 
added,  and  the  place,  which  was  called  Herrnhut,  prospered 
very  much.  A  strong  religious  life  developed,  and  as  it 
was  ZinzendorPs  wish  to  give  form  and  order  to  this  move- 
ment, he  went  in  1734  to  Stralsund,  passed  the  theological 
examination,  was  ordained  in  the  same  year  at  Tubingen, 
and  began  to  preach.  Having  been  awakened  himself  by 
Spener,  practical  piety  was  much  more  important  to  him 
than  theological  discriminations,  and  he  took  pains  to  avoid 
conflicts  with  the  established  Church.  Nevertheless,  in 
1736  he  was  banished  from  Saxony  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vator, and  was  not  allowed  to  return  until  1747.  In  the 
mean  time  he  visited  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas  1710, 
North  America  1741,  Livonia  and  Esthonia  174.3,  Holland 
and  England  1745,  preaching,  forming  congregations,  and 
founding  missons  in  the  various  countries.  (See  MORAVIAN 
CHURCH.)  In  1747  he  returned  to  Herrnhut,  and  d.  there 
May  9,  1760.  Of  his  numerous  works  his  hymns  and  Das 
gate  WortdcsJfemi,  a  kind  of  catechism  (17.39),  are  the  most 
remarkable.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  collected  edition  by 
Knapp,  Geistliche  Gedichtc  (1845).  His  Life  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Spangenberg  (1772).  Varnhagen  von  Ense  (18,'iO), 
Vcrbeck  (1845),  Sehrautersbach  (1857),  Viilbing  (1S5II). 

Zi'on,  or  Sion,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  rises  2537  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  W.  and  S.  it  faces  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  with  a  steep  precipice  300  feet  high.  On  the 
northern  slope  stands  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  was 
called  the  "  city  of  David  "  or  the  "  upper  city ;"  hence  Je- 
rusalem was  often  called  the  "  daughter  of  Zion." 

Zion,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     P.  471. 

Zion,  tp.,  Greenville  co.,  Va.     P.  1186. 

Zi'onsville,  p.-v.,  Eagle  tp.,  Boonc  co.,  Ind.,  on  In- 
:lianapolis  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  R.  R.,  15  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  former  city,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  2  banks,  1 
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newspaper,  stave  nnd  heading  factory,  1  wagon  manufac- 
tory, 1  woollen  mill,  'i  hotel-,  rnd  1  tlonrin^  mill.  I1. 
a5(j_  THOMAS  V.  !!HA<;<;,  Kn.  "Tunis." 

Xir'oon    [Cingalese ,  .  occnrs  in 

ervtals,  generally  tour-sided  punn-;  terminated  I'V  lonr- 
_id,  I  pyramids,  and  also  in  grains  of  a  white,  red.  ' 
yellow,  and   green  color,  and  is  found   in  the 
rivers  of  Ceylon,  iu  the  .-Senile  of  .Norway,  at  Stroutian  in 
Argvle-hiio,  Scotland,  and  in  the  auriferous  streams  of  the 
('iM'.'han  Kinshela  Mountains  in  Ireland. 

Zirco'niii,  the  earthy  oxide  contained  in  tin 
7.11:,  ox  i  which    see),  tho  dioxide  of  the  metal  ZIIIM.MI  M 
(which  also  sec),  Zr02. 

/'/  •-  /,,1,-ntlon. — Zircons  are  powdered — which  may  readily 
bo  ac.couipli-hed  iil'fer  <|ucnching  in  water  while  inc;i 
cent— fluxed  with  I  parts  of  a  mi  xture  of  cai  d.on.itc  •  of  pot- 
ash and  soda  with  a  little  saltpetre,  I'.cr/.diu-  added 
,,!'  caustic  soda  during  tho  fusion,  using  a  platinum  crnci- 
ble,  taking  care  to  place  the.  soda  in  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
to  save  tho  crucible.  A  silver  crucible  maybe  used,  and 
la  then  altogether,  for  fluxing.  Iron  crucibles 
are  objectionable,  because  iron  oxides  are  the  most  difficult 
bales  to  separate,  from  zirconia.  The  fluxed  mass  is  dia- 
s,,h  c  1  in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  silica  separated  by  evapo- 
ration, a"  usual.  From  the  aqueous  solution  of  tho  residue 
ammonia  precipitates  tho  zirconia,  with  ferric  oxide.  One 
CM. id  method  of  obtaining  the  zirconia  free  from  iron  is  to 
;:,  rtaric  acid  before  adding  ammonia,  which  will  hold 
the  /.irconia  in  solution,  and  then  precipitate  tho  iron  with 


niii-t  be  separated  by  another  method,  that  of  Hermann. 
Tin-  i"  by  adding  sodium  hyposulphite  and  boiling,  when 
zirconium  hyposulphite  is  precipitated,  leaving  the  iron  in 
solution  in  ferrous  condition.  The  precipitate,  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  converted  into  chloride  by  continued 
boilinf  is  precipitated  again  with  ammonia,  which  gives 
droonia  "hydrate"  as  a  jolly.  This,  well  washed  with 


boiling  water,  dried  and  gently  heated,  is  converted  intu 
amorphous  zirconium-oxide,  white  and  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acids.  Its  molecular  constitution  (see  VOL- 
r.«r.s  MOLECULAR)  ie 


for  the  alkali-metal  above  an  execs*  of  metallic  .it,.»,,«,.m. 

i  until  man  of  almniniin   • 
metal  liv  iimri.iiii-  ifi.l.     ll  resemble*  mt-t . 
appearance,  and  in  very  briltle  and  : 
tilile  •  :  iwiiipo,  and  tolul 

i     • 
l.l.i.  nin  !i  ni'li  :ile»  an  ap|iruxim;ili"M  IM  (I,..  4th  di.unetr'M 

type  (sec  Vni.ixi 

'ers  above  that  in  tireoniu  which  1.  •-  ' 
i  A.)  Hi  s 

/irk'nil/         <  /irkiiu-/     l.nl.i •  i.l.  in  a  deep  valley 
inCarniula,  AuMi;  L  libaob and TrleMa, U fa* 

on  account  of  the  occasional  dinappearaoee  of  tt>  w:>' 
It  is  6  miles  long,  ::  mil.  -  I.M.M.I.  :,i,  1  M  :  •  '    '• 
ti-rviil. — :.-rnrrally   in   August.  t  regularly — it» 

waters  arc  entirely  drawn  off  <  .tnbrr  of  fixurei 

iu  bottom,  and  a  harvest  of  hay,  or  e«en  of  buckwhrnl. 
i<  gnthereil  in  iu  bed.     After  the  lapse  of  !•  •  k>, 

or  when  the  wet  icaron  »eu  in,  the  water  begins  to  nour 
into  the  lake  from  a  number  of  other  fiaiura  ;  but  »! 
generally  takes  from  twenty -two  to  twenty-five  days  to  • 
ty  the  lake,  it  take*  often  only  twenty. four  bourn  In  fill  it. 
/is'ka  {  JOHN),  b.  at  Trocinow,  Bohem  »« 

educated  at  the  court  of  Prague,  and  fouicht  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Kni,'lit»  against  tin'  LiilnniniaM  and  Pol- 
gary  against  the  Turks,  and  on  the  Kngli»h  dde  in  the 
wars  between  England  and  France.    He  had  enbraeed  the 
ines  of  HUBS,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  great  com- 
motion which  was  caused  by  the  execut  and 
ie.    Ho  was  nreaent  on  the  famous  30th  of  July.  1419, 
when  the  commotion  suddenly  bur»t  out  int"  «|«-n  vi.ilene*. 
While  a  Hussite  procession  was  passing  by  llif  • 
of  Prague,  a  stone  was  thrown  from  the  town-house  and  hit 
one  of  the  ministers.  In  one  moment  the  honse  was  rtoi 
and  the  thirteen  Roman  Catholic  magistrate*  were  thro«n 
out  nf  the  windows  and  massacred.     The  outbur-- 
rapidly  over  the  whole  country.   Monasteries  and  r 
were  sacked  and  burnt,  monks  and  priests  w»re  burnt  at 
the  stake  or  buried  alive,  negotiation*  from  the  side  of 
Wcncosla*  and  bis  sueee«-nr.  Sigismund.  failed,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Ziska  the  Hussites  formed  a  foriifi 


0..3S 


,  4.348 


(  Kluproth.  4.3    , 

f  WRUS'S  Dictionary,  4.35  $ 


Heated 
a  moleci 
It  is  now — 


to  incipient  redness,  it  glows  brightly,  undergoing 
ular  change,  indicated  by  an  increase  of  density. 


5.022  (Berlin,  (.9). 


solving  out  the  latter  with  muriatic  acid,  which  is  in  trans- 
parent, colorless,  square  prisms,  and  is — 

Oj.2j2r  =  5.781  (Norden«kJ«ii.  »•>«>• 

This  has  the  Zr  condensed  4  diameters  below  that  in  the 
amorphous  soluble  allotropc,  and  may  correspond  to  quartz, 
which  latter,  however,  is  Ot.2.a. 

Zirconia  forms  compounds  with  bases  analogous  to  si 
cates,  and  zircofluorides  analogous  to  silicofluondes.     ( 
Fi  t  O-SILICIC  ACID;  also  under  ZIRCONIUM.)     Indeed. 

t  _  ii  _  a     __• ."_      ...:.]     na      Bill  11*1    tn 


approached  with  an  army 

position  on  the  hill  of  Witkow,  just  outside  the  city, 
had  only  4000  men,  but  such  was  the  fanatical  rnthi 
with  which  the  Hussites  fought  that  the  emperor  w 
able  to  remove  them,  and  had  to  retire  with  an  immi 
loss  after  a  most  sanguinary  struggle.  July  1 4. 1 4:'«  ; 
has  since  that  day  borne  the  name  of  Ziska  Hill.    I 


quite  as  well  entitled  to  be  called  zircoiiic  acid  as  silica  to 
be  called  ei/icir  arid. 

Zirco, 

by  ammonia  ( 

which,  like  the  "  hydrates"  of  silica  (see 
OF)    varies  in  composition.     Berzelius  found  Osllilr.  lli 
mann  O^I.Zr.     This  is  soluble  in  5000  parts  of  water,  and 


ed  silicic,  avid. 

nic  "  Hydrate!."— The  gelatinous  precipitate  font 
monia  (see  above)  dries  to  a  yellowish  gummy  mass, 
••  "    f  silica   see  8'"«.H«»AT»I 


tumn  of  the  same  year  Ziska  conquered  the  castle  of 
but  in  the  next  year  became  blind.     While  a  boy  he  I 
lost  one  eye,  and  now,  while  besieging  the  castle  of  Raby, 
also  lost  the  other.     But  ho  continued,  nevertheless  to 
command.     Such  was  bis  knowledge  of  his  country  th 
from  the  descriptions  of  tho  tcrraine  by  his  lieutenants 
was  able  to  make  his  dispositions  and  conduct  the  h. 
In  1422  the  emperor  returned  with  another  great  »"">'• 
and  on  Jan.  IS  the  battle  took  place  at  Deutwbbrod.     The 
emperor  was  completely  routed,  and.  unable  to  raise 
third  army,  he  now  began  to  negotiate.     He  wa«  willing 
to  grant  liberty  of  conscience,  to  make  Ziska  govern. 
Bohemia,  etc. :  but  before  the .negotiation, could I  be  brou^ 
to  a  close  Ziska  d.  at  Pnibislaw  Oct.  12,  14 
buried  at  Cr-aslau  with  his  battle-axe  suspended  over  I 
coffin,  tat  in  IMS  hi,  tomb  was  disturbed  and  b,s  bone, 
removed  on  an  imperial  order  from  A  • 


vva-  ootainca  111  AO^-*  uj»  ww      -  -^  --  . 

that  which  yields  amorphous  silicon,  by  tho  action  of  an 
alkali-metal  on  the  nrcofluorid*  nfpota,*  <im,  JfattB*^  it 


hich  enjoy  a  great  reputation. 

einoeorsk',  town  of  Siberia,  government  ol 
S,"eTa  is  situated  at  the  richest  nlver-mme.  c 

P'0,  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravi 


,  leather, 

.  "going  out."  indicating  a  frontier  ril.v  ; 
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city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  N.  lat.  31°  and  E.  Ion.  31° 
55',  on  the  right  hunk  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  some 
25  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  40  miles  W.  of 
Pelusium.    Its  high  antiquity  is  incidentally  recognized  in 
Num.  xiii.  22  :  "  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before 
Xiiiin  in  Egypt,"  and  perhaps  by  the  same  or  a  kindred  peo- 
ple.    But  by  whomsoever  founded,  it  was  probably  rebuilt 
by  the  llyksos,  who  made  it  their  capital.     The  sanctuary 
of  its  «4iv:it  ti-iiiplo  dates  back,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  sixth 
dynasty  (about  2200  B.  c.,  according  to  Wilkinson,  or  about 
.'(7(H)  B.  c.,  according  to  Mariette) ;  and  not  till  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  in  the  seventh  century  11.  c.,  did  the  city 
Kc.'in   to  dr'linr.      Strabo,   who  was   in   Egypt  with   his 
friend  the  Roman  prefect,  .Elius  Gallus,  24  B.  c.,  speaks 
of  it  as  "a  large  city"  (Geoff.,  xvii.  1.  20).     Josephus, 
writing  about  SO  A.  i>.,  calls  it  "a  small  town  "  (Jeir.  IT., 
iv.  11.  5).     It  was  probably  the  residence  of  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  and  consequently  the  scene  of  the  "mar- 
vellous things"  that  were  done  "in  the  field  of  Zoan"  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  12),  a  geographical  designation  which  corresponds 
exactly  to  a  recently-discovered  hieroglyphic  inscription. 
(See  Brugsi'h,   '/*>•  ir*clt r.  f.  sEyypt.  *?/>/•.  iwd  Alterthumtk., 
1872.) — The  desolation  is  now  complete,  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phetic threat  to  "set  fire  in  Zoan"  (Ezek.  xxx.  14).    "The 
field  of  Zoan"  is  described  by  Macgregor  (Hub  Hoy  mi  the 
.Ionian,  p.  83)  as  "a  black  rich  loam,  without  fences  or 
towns,  and  with  only  a  dozen  trees  in  sight."     Close  to 
what  was  once  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  now  only  a 
canal,  on  its  eastern  bank,  stands  the  miserable  little  fish- 
ing-village of  Sun.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  a 
mile  away  to  the  E.,  buried  under  mounds  which  rise  at 
one  point  about  200  feet  above  the  plain.     These  ruins 
(more  than  a  mile  in  extent  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  £  of 
a  mile  from  E.  to  W.)  have  been  carefully  explored  by 
Mariette,  whose  excavations,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  accomplished  by  the  forced  labor  of  500 
men  at  a  time,  have  thrown  much  light  upon  what  had  been 
the  obscurest  portion  of  Egyptian  history.     The  great  tem- 
ple was  one  of  the  grandest  in  Egypt,  with  ten  at  least — 
if  not  twelve — obelisks,  which  were  about  5  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  from  50  to  60  feet  high.     The  material  employed 
in  building  was,  much  more  largely  than  at  Memphis  or 
Thebes,  the  hard  granite  of  the  upper  Nile,  apparently  in 
order  to  withstand  the  moister  climate  of  the  Delta.     The 
famous   Museum    at   Boolak,   near    Cairo,    has   been    im- 
mensely enriched  by  the  antiquities   discovered  at  San. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  antiquities  is  the 
"  Canopus  Stone,"  discovered  in  1865.     It  is  a  limestone 
slab,  six  feet  high,  with  a  trilingual  inscription  (hiero- 
glyphic,   demotic,   and   Greek),   resembling    the    Kosetta 
Stone,  discovered  by  Boussard  in  1799.    It  records  a  decree 
of  the  priests  of  Egypt  assembled  at  Canopus  in  the  year 
254  B.  c.     Very  little  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Zo'ar  [Heb., "  the  little  "],  the  only  one  that  was  spared 
of  the  five  "cities  of  the  plain."  Originally  it  was  called 
Beta  (Heb.,  "swallowed,  devoured,"  Gen.  xiv.  2),  Jerome 
says,  because,  according  to  Hebrew  tradition,  it  was  de- 
stroyed for  the  third  time  by  an  earthquake  (Com.  in 
Itaiam,  xv.  5).  The  four  cities  that  perished  were  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim.  In  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
x.  6  (written  about  100  B.C.),  it  is  implied  that  Zoar  like- 
wise perished,  mention  being  made  of  "the  fire  which  fell 
down  upon  the  five  cities."  Josephus  also  speaks  (Jeminh 
War,  iv.  8.  4)  of  "  the  faint  remains  of  five  cities  "  as 
"still  discernible."  But  according  to  the  biblical  narra- 
tive (Gen.  xix.)  Zoar  escaped  destruction  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  Lot,  who  sought  refuge  in  it,  although  (Gen.  xix. 
30)  he  did  not  remain  there  long.  It  must  not  be  looked 
for  among  the  hills  of  Moab.  It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the 
five  cities,  in  the  plain  or  circle  (siccar)  of  Jordan  (which 
is  not  to  be  identified,  as  it  often  has  been,  with  the  Vale 
of  Siddim,  where  the  battle  occurred),  and  was  near  enough 
to  Sodom  to  be  reached  between  dawn  and  sunrise.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  these  five  cities  stood  at  or 
toward  the  southern  end  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea. 
Jerome  (d.  420  A.  D.)  evidently  thought  there  was  no  Dead 
Sea  at  all  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain 
(Heb,  Qnxet.  in  Gen.,  xiv.  3).  Since  it  was  ascertained 
how  deep  the  sea  is  (1316  feet)  in  its  upper  part,  the  theory 
has  been  that  only  the  shallow  lower  third  of  it  (in  the 
autumn  only  three  feet  deep)  covers  the  sites  of  the  sub- 
merged cities.  But  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for  sub- 
mersion at  all,  the  Hebrew  word  constantly  employed 
(hnphnk)  indicating  earthquake  rather;  while  in  Deut. 
xxix.  23  the  picture  set  before  us  is  of  a  land  of  "brim- 
stone, and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  bear- 
eth,  nor  any  grass  groweth  therein."  As  for  Zoar,  Irby 
and  Mangles  (in  1818)  suggested  its  identification  with 
rum?  found  by  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kcrak,  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  shallow  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Rob- 


inson  is  inclined  to  accept  the  identification.  The  princi- 
pal objections  are  that  this  locality  is  not  visible,  as  Zoar 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  hill  near  Bethel  (Gen.  xiii 
10) ;  nor  does  it  answer  very  well  to  the  description  (Gen.' 
xix.  28)  of  what  was  in  sight  from  Hebron;  nor  could 
Moses  have  seen  it  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3)  from  the  top  of  Pisgah. 
Accordingly,  George  Grove,  one  of  the  editors  of  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  (1863),  argued  in  favor  of  locating  the 
cities  of  the  plain  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
And  in  187C,  Selah  Merrill  discovered  there  what  he  takes 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  five  cities.  One  of  the  five  tells 
examined  by  him,  the  one  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  Wady 
Hesban,  is  called  Ektaau,  a  word  which  has  no  meaning  in 
Arabic,  but  may  have  come  from  the  Hebrew  Katun,  which 
means  the  same  as  Zoar.  (Sec  Fourth  Statement  (1877)  of 
the  American  Palestine  Exploration  Society.)  ' 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 
Zoar9  p.-v.,  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 

Zoar,  p.-v.,  Lawrence  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on  Tus- 
carawas  River  and  Ohio  Canal,  65  miles  from  Cleveland, 
and  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
R.  R.,  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  meeting-house,  school, 
hotel,  woollen-factory,  and  other  business  places.  It  was 
settled  in  1817  by  a  German  community  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Joseph  M.  Baumeler  (or  Bimelcr),  who  were  incor- 
porated in  1S33  as  "  the  Society  of  Separatists  of  Zoar,  0.," 
more  generally  known  as  the  Zoar  Society.  This  society 
holds  a  tract  of  land  of  about  7300  acres  in  common, 
through  a  system  based  on  community  of  property,  hav- 
ing a  board  of  three  trustees  for  its  exterior  management, 
and  a  committee  of  five,  elected  annually,  for  its  interior 
government.  P.  326.  (See  CommatutUi  Societies  of  the 
United  States  (1875),  by  Charles  Nordhoff.) 

Zo'diac  [Gr.  fu>8i<«<>s],  an  imaginary  zone  or  belt  in  the 
heavens,  extending  from  9°  N.  to  9°  S.  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
comprising  that  region  of  the  heavens  within  which  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater 
planets  are  confined.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  "  signs,"  which  are  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
constellations  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and 
Pisces,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  Egypt, 
and  refer  to  the  division  of  the  seasons  and  the  agriculture 
of  that  country.  (See  SIGN  and  CONSTELLATION.) 
Zodiacal  Light.  See  APPENDIX. 
Zoc'ga  (GEORG),  b.  at  Dahler,  Danish  province  of  Jut- 
land, Dec.  20,  1755;  studied  at  the  University  of  Gb'ttin- 
gcn  ;  visited  Italy  in  1776,  again  in  1779,  as  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family,  and  finally  in  1782  with  a  stipend  from  the 
Danish  government;  embraced  Roman  Catholicism  ;.  de- 
voted himself  to  antiquarian  studies ;  was  made  Danish 
consul-general  in  Rome,  and  d.  there  Feb.  10,  1809.  He 
wrote  Nummi  jEguptii  Imperatorii  (1787),  De  Origine  et  Uen 
Obeliscomm  (1797),  and  /  ftaani-lii/ieri  antichi  di  Kama, 
incuida  Tom.  Piroli  (2  vols.,  1808).  He  also  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  Coptic  manuscripts  in  the  Museo  Borgiano. 
His  Life  has  been  written  in  2  vols.  by  Welcker  (1819). 

Zo'etrope  [Gr.  £CUTJ,  "living,"  and  rpoirij,  "turning 
round"],  or  Wheel  of  Life,  a  device  invented  before 
1860  by  P.  II.  Desvignes,  and  at  first  called  mimoseope,  by 
means  of  which  pictured  objects  seem  marvellously  en- 
dowed with  the  movements  of  life.  There  are  several  forms 
of  the  instrument,  in  all  of  which  the  optical  illusion  de- 
pends upon  the  principle  of  the  persistence  of  visual  im- 
pressions. The  phcnakistoscope  and  thaumatrope  are  in 
principle  precisely  the  same. 

Zol'licoffer  (FELIX  K.),  b.  in  Maury  co.,  Tenn.,  May 
19,  1812;  received  an  academical  education:  became  a 
printer;  edited  a  paper  at  Paris,  Tcnn.,  1829;  published 
the  Columbian  Observer  1834;  was  chosen  State  printer 
1835;  edited  the  leading  Whig  paper  of  the  State,  the 
Nashville  Banner,  from  1842;  was  State  comptroller  1845- 
49;  State  senator  1849  ;  member  of  Congress  1853-59  ;  was 
an  advocate  of  extreme  Southern  views,  but  served  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  congress  of  Feb.,  1861 ;  became  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  service,  commanding 
in  Eastern  Tennessee,  Aug.  8, 1861 ;  was  defeated  at  Camp 
Wild  Cat,  Ky.,  Oct.  21,  and  by  Gen.  Thomas  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  where  he  was  killed  Jan.  19,  1862. 

Zoll'verein  is  the  German  name  of  a  toll-union  be- 
tween the  various  states  of  the  German  empire,  according 
;o  which  all  custom  duties  along  the  internal  frontiers  of 
the  states  belonging  to  the  union  are  abolished,  and  the 
revenues  proceeding  from  the  custom  duties  levied  along 
:he  external  frontiers  of  the  union  are  partitioned  among 
the  members  according  to  population.  The  union  was  pro- 
posed by  Prussia  in  1827,  but  not  accomplished  until  1867, 
and  has  proved  eminently  beneficial  by  throwing  down 
the  vexatious  and  mischievous  barriers  which  trammelled 
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all  communication  in  (Icnnany,  and  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  collecting  thu  revenues. 

Zolotono'sha,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  I'ol- 

on  a  river  of  the  name  name,  an  affluent  of  tin    ' 
per,  has  6*64  inhabitant*. 

Zom'bor,  town  of  Austria,  in  tlic  Serbian  woiwodina, 
is  tin-  seat  of  several  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  cdiiei.i. 
institution.',  and  has   extensive  silk  manufacture-  und   n 
lar,'i.  trade  in  corn  anil  cattle.     It  communicates  with  tin 
Danube  through  the  Francis  Canal.     1*.  2l,:;n'.i. 

/oii'uriis,  b.  in  Constantinople  toward  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  was  private  secretary  to  Alexius  Cotn- 
iirnn.-1,  but  retired  during  the  reign  of  C'alo-Joannes  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and 
died,  itia  said,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  his 
retirement  ho  occupied  himself  with  literature,  and  there 
exist  several  works  by  him,  both  printed  and  in  maim 
si'ript.  The  most  important  are  his  6'ArumVon  or  Annnl, », 
a  history  of  the  world  from  its  creation  to  1118,  edited  by 
Hinilorf  (Leipsic,  1868-75),  and  his  Lexicon,  edited  by 
Tittmann  (Loipsic,  1808). 

Zone  [dr.  £UKI|],  a  part  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  in- 
cluded between  two  parallel  planes.  If  the  planes  are  se- 
ciini,  the  /.one  has  two  bases  ;  if  one  is  secant  and  the  other 
tangent,  the  zone  has  but  one  base ;  if  both  are  tangent,  tho 
/me  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  If  an  arc  of  any 
curve  is  revolved  nb/mt  a  line  exterior  to  it,  tho  surface 
generated  is  called  a  zone.  \V.  (i.  I'KCK. 

Zones.  See  EARTH,  IV.,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  PH.  D., 
LL.D. 

Zook  (SAMPEJ,  Knsrirs/.Ko),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1823  ;  became  a  practical  telegrapher,  and  made  some  dis- 
coveries in  his  branch  of  science  ;  settled  in  New  York  City 
l^l-i;  wont  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  New  York 
State  militia  to  Maryland  Apr.,  1861 ;  was  military  gov- 
ernor of  Annapolis  ;  raised  and  commanded  the  57th  New 
York  Vols. ;  commanded  a  brigade  on  the  Peninsula ;  was 
made  brigadier-general  Nov.  29,  18B2;  distinguished  him- 
self at  Chancellorsville,  anil  was  killed  during  the  first  day's 
battle  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863. 

Zoology.    See  APPENDIX. 

Zo'ophytes  [from  the  Ur.  £»oi>,  "  animal,"  and  4>vr6r, 
"plant"],  a  term  introduced  by  Cuvier  and  applied  to  the 
lowest  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including 
tho  groups  of  Infusoria,  Entozoa,  and  Hadiaria.  Subse- 
quent writers,  however,  excluded  the  Infusoria  and  En- 
tozoa from  the  zoophytes,  and  confined  the  name  to  ani- 
mals constructed  on  the  radiated  type,  and  even  in  this 
narrow  field  it  has  of  late  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse. 

Zo'ospores  [from  £<•>&,  "living,"  and  <nropa.  "seed"], 
the  name  of  a  certain  kind  of  spores  produced  by  acoty- 
ledonous  plants,  which  by  being  furnished  with  cilia  are 
enabled  to  move  around  for  a  short  time  after  being  dis- 
charged from  the  spore-case  of  the  parent  plant.  Tho 
motion  is  probably  owing  to  hygrometric  and  electric 
changes,  but  its  appearance  of  spontaneity  caused  the 
spores  to  be  mistaken  for  a  long  time  for  animalcules. 
(See  SPOKES.) 

Zoril'la  ["little  fox,"  a  name  given  in  Spanish  Amer- 
ica to  certain  skunks,  but  in  many  books  transferred  as  a 
popular  name  to  Ictonyx  or  RHabdnyale],  a  genus  of  South 
African  mustelids,  somewhat  resembling  the  skunk.  There 
is  but  one  species,  Z.  ttriatn,  a  handsome  striped  animal, 
which  can  emit  an  intolerable  smell. 

Zorn'dorf,  village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  nere  on  Aug.  25, 1758, 
between  the  Russians  under  Fermor  and  the  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  Great;  the  Russians  were  defeated. 

Zoroas'ter  [the  corrupt  Greek  and  Latin  version  of 
tho  old  Persian  name  Zamthiistra,  which  the  later  Per- 
sians altered  to  Zerdtuhl],  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian religion.  His  family  name  was  Spitama,  and  Zara- 
tlninira  seems  to  have  been  a  title,  meaning  "chief." 
"  senior,"  or  "  high  priest."  He  was  born  in  Bactria ;  his 
father's  name  was  Pourushaspa,  and  he  had  a  daughter  by 
the  name  of  Pouruchista.  But  this  is  all  that  is  known  of 
his  personal  life.  What  the  old  Persian  or  Greek  authors 
tell  about  him  is  more  myth;  even  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  utterly  uncertain,  some  placing  him  500  years  be- 
fore Christ,  others  6000  years  before  Plato.  The  religious 
system  which  he  developed  is  a  complete  dualism.  Ormuid 
belli"  tho  creator  and  ruler  of  all  that  is  bright  and  good, 
Ahriman  the  chief  of  that  which  is  dark  and  evil.  To  eac 
of  these  supreme  beings  belongs  a  number  of  subordii 
spirits.  Ameshaspentas  to  Ormuzd,  Dcvas  to  Ahriman ;  am 
nil  that  exists  is  divided  between  these  two  realms.  J 
has  to  choose,  and  according  to  his  choice  he  will 
death  go  to  Ormuzd  or  to  Ahriman;  the  way  to  the  first  u 
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pure  thought,  pure  speech,  nnd  pure  action*.     The  only 
object  of  wonhip  wa»  Hre,  the  Minbol  of  thai  «- 
bright  and  good,  and  to  fire  all 

dedicated.    The  pric*l*  which  inaiin.im,- 1  the  Or*  and  con- 
ducted  the   wonhip  were   the  Magi.     The   development! 
which  this  system  underwent  from  the  tin.. 
up  to  .,ur  day*  are  u  yet  point*  of  i..,,,t..|,n.,n.     The  mon- 
>ln.  I,  i'  now  taught  union*  the  Pane**,  and  ac- 
cording to  Mhi.-h  iirmu/.l  I,N. i  Ahriman  »re  t«-r.  r, 
only,  not  two  cause*,  ii  by  some  Kbolare  considered  ••  the 
original  idea  of  the  religion  ..i   /..,    ,.t,t,  while  by  utbtn 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  later  .!.-•.  clopmenU 

Zonm-trr,  Itrliu-mn  of.    See  ZOROUTM. 

Zorri'lla  y  Moral'  (Josi),  b.  at  Valladolid,  Si.nin, 
Feb.  21,  1817;  educated  in  the  i 
rid  ;  studied  law  at  Toledo  and  Valladolid  ;  bocnm. 
known  as  a  poet  by  hi<  verse*  read  at  the  l.m.  >.,!  of  I.»rra, 
Feb.   15,   1837;    published   r.,,,i.,.  ,/./ 
1841),   /W.i. 

1853-54) ;  lived  for  some  years  alternately  at  DruiMli  and 
at  Paris,  and  was  mine  time  director  of  the  i 
City  of  Mexico  during  the  l»«t  government  of  Sun1  . 

Zofl'imnn,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  fifth  etni 
whose  personal  life  nothing  U  known,  Init  «!,.,..•  work,  a 
hi-tory  of  the  Koman  empire  from  AUL-U-IU-  to  41" 
extant,  edited  in  1837  by  llekker.     Zotiintu  w»»  a  pagm, 
and  attacks  those  Koman  emperori  who  were  CbriiUani 
with  great  acrimony. 

ZoHimuK,  pope  417-18;  declared  fint  Prlagiu*  ortho- 
dox, reproached  the  African  bishop*  for  their  opposition, 
and  summoned  their  leader,  the  deacon  Paul 
but  afterward,  when  the  bishops  procured  a  rescript  agim-i 
Pclagius  from  the  emperor  ilonoriun,  Zosimus  turned  round 
and  condemned  him  in  an  Kpi*t<>l'i  '/  'Ims  fur- 

nishing an  interesting  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  tho 
papal  infallibility.  His  letters  are  found  in  Constant*! 
Epitttiilx  IttunttHorum  Pnntijicuw. 

Zouave*  [from  the  Xanaoua,  a  Kabyle  tribe  of  Algiers], 
originally  bodies  of  Kabyle  infantry  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  tho  Barbary  states ;  in  this  sense  the  name  in  f  till 
employed,  Tripoli  having  some  5000  such  zouaves  in  her 
service.  After  the  French  conquest,  the  French  Incorpo- 
rated in  1830  into  the  same  battalions  companies  of  French- 
men and  Kabylei,  dressed  in  Algerine  costume.  But  after- 
ward the  zouaves  of  the  two  nationalities  were  separated. 
The  native  Africans  are  called  Tn(eoi,  and  the  Fr 
modified  African  costume  are  called  tovarn.  Their  uniform 
is  very  picturesque.  Tho  men  are  selected  for  their  strength, 
courage,  and  good  appearance.  There  are  four  regiment! 
of  zouaves,  each  of  four  battalions,  besides  tome  extra  bat- 
talions and  companies,  and  nearly  as  many  Turcoi.  The 
name  in  the  late  civil  war  wa«  applied  to  regiment*  of  vol- 
unteers in  zouave  costume. 

Zrin'yi  (MiKLfa),  COCXT,  b.  in  1508  of  an  illustrioui 
Slovak  family ;  fought  with  great  distinction  in  the  Au«- 
trian  army  against  the  Magyars  under  Zapolya  and  the 
Turks  under  Solyman  II.,  and  became  celebrated  by  his 
defence  of  Sziget  in  1566.  With  3000  men  he  held  the 
place  from  Aug.  1  to  Sept.  7  against  a  Turkish  force  of 
65,000  men  under  Solyman  II.  and  his  famous  grand  vizier, 
Sokolovich.  Solyman  died  of  rage,  and  the  final  rapture 
of  the  castle  cost  the  Turks  over  20,000  men.  Zrin>  i  wu« 
(hot  while  fighting  on  the  la»t  bastion,  and  a  few  moment! 
after  the  powder-magazine  wa«  fired.  The  place,  which 
was  conquered,  was  absolutely  nothing  but  rums. 

Zachok'ke  (JOHAXX  HKISRICII  DAXIEL).  b.  at  Magde- 
burg Mar.  22, 1771 ;  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  hi* 
native  city,  but  left  it  in  1788,  and  accompanied  for  *ome 
time  a   band   of    strolling   actors    a*    their   play-writer. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  went  to  tho  University  of  Frank- 
fort-on-tho-Oder.  where  he  punned  various  line*  of  study 
—theology,  philosophy,  history,  political  economy,  and 
belles-lettres— and  began  to  give  lectures  in  17 
while    his  dramatic  compositions,  AbUlliito  (1 
ran  Sautn  (1796),  etc.,  attracted  considerable  attention; 
but  in  1795  he  wrote  against  certain  religious  edicts  of  the 
Prussian  government,  and  when  he  in  1796  applied  for  a 
professorship,  he  wa»  rejected.     Leaving  Pruwia  imme- 
diately, he  settled  at  Reichenaa,  canton  of  the  (i      >n., 
Switzerland,  and  took  charge  of  a  large  educational 
tution.     The  institution  prospered,  and  Zschokke  wa. 
a  Swiss  citizen.     Soon  he  also  began  to  Uke  a  most  acti 
and  influential  part  in  the  politics  of  the  eonntry,  acti 
however,  as  a  mediator  rather  than  a*  •£»*••.    ' 
he  removed  to  Aaraa,  and  WM  made  chief  of  t 
ment  of  public  education,  but  in  1801,  when  the  eentri 
government  in  Berne  attempted  to  restore  the  o 
constitution,  he  retired  from  public  life  and 
residence  at  Biberstein.     In  1803,  however,  he  wa.  recalled 
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anil  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  forests  and  mines,  and 
from  that  time  to  his  death,  at  Biberstem  June  27,  184», 
h,.  continued  to  hold  various  positions  in  the  government 
of  the  republic.  Jlis  celebrity,  however,  and  also  his  in- 
fluence, rest  chiefly  on  his  literary  activity.  He  edited  the 
Anfrii-hli.ifH  ,(,i</  woifer/aftrraM  Sck**i*irbottn  (1804-0,), 
Mi»c,-l/< •»•/«,•  <llt  »'«'•"  Wehkunde  (1807-18),  and  I , •/»•;•- 
i;,, ;:•„„:,:„  nr  r,V,W,,v/^  «„»«•«•  £r.V  (1817-2,!),  which 
mriodioalArere  much  read:  and  his  SUmmtKclu  1 1  «•*<•, 
relalina  to  history,  political  economy,  fiction,  and  devotion. 
oompriM  40  vole.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  &WKMI 
,/,,•  .(„,/, i-'Iit  (1806:  twice  translated  into  English,  the  last 
linn-  in  1862  by  Frederica  Rowan,  under  the  title  Mrtlitn- 
fi»n»  OH  llenth  and  Eternity).  Of  his  historical  works  the 
m.»t  remarkable  are  Geschiehte  mm  h'ampfe  md  I'nter- 
yang»  <l'r  *<-l,in-;;rri>i-li(n  Rerij-  and  Waldcantone  (1801), 
'<;,  n'fli  !'-li  If  (I'll  Iniifrlnchen  Yolks  iniil  seiner  Fursten  (4  vols., 
1813  18),  DCS  Sckietittrlaiultt  fiesclii,-litr  J'iir  d<m  SebeH*- 
,,-i,.//,-  (1822;  translated  into  English  by  F.  G.  Shaw,  New 
York,  1855).  Of  his  novels  (10  vols.)  selections  have  been 
made  and  published  in  English  (Philadelphia,  1845;  New 
York,  1848,  by  Parke  Godwin:  and  London,  1848).  His 
autobiography.  Sellmtichiiu  (1842),  has  also  been  translated 
into  English  (London,  1845). 

Zuc'caro  (FBDEHIGO),  b.  in  1543;  painted  the  dome 
of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the  Pauline  chapel  of  the 
Vatican,  the  grand  council-hall  in  Venice,  several  rooms 
in  the  Escurial ;  visited  Flanders  and  England,  where  he 
painted  portraits  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart,  and  others, 
and  finished  the  frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Caprarola  which 
his  brother  (TADDKO  ZUCCARO,  b.  in  1529;  d.  in  1566)  had 
begun.  Fedcrigo  d.  in  1609.  Both  brothers  are  curious 
instances  of  the  decadence  of  the  Italian  art  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Zschop'pan,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Zschoppau,  has  manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  wool- 
lens, and  cotton.  P.  7600. 

Zubly  (Jons  JOACHIM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzer- 
land, Aug.  27,  1724;  was  ordained  in  1744;  came  soon 
afterward  to  America;  took  charge  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian church  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  1760;  preached  in  English 
and  German,  and  occasionally  in  French  ;  was  active  among 
the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  and  as  a  member  of  the  first  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Georgia  1775  ;  was  chosen  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  the  same  year ;  opposed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  after  which  he  suddenly  went  to  Georgia, 
where  he  took  sides  with  the  Crown  and  had  to  conceal  him- 
self from  popular  resentment;  was  in  that  city  during  the 
siege  of  1779,  and  afterward  went  to  South  Carolina,  where 
he  d.  July  30,  1781.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  patriotic  discourses. 

Zng,  the  smallest  canton  of  Switzerland,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  comprises  an  area  of  85  sq.  m.,  with 
20,993  inhabitants,  who  speak  the  German  language  and 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  southern  part 
is  mountainous ;  rearing  of  cattle  and  dairy-farming  are 
the  principal  occupations.  The  northern  part,  along  the 
Lake  of  Zug,  belongs  to  the  Swiss  plain,  and  is  covered 
with  cornfields,  orchards,  and  vineyards.  Some  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  silk,  and  cotton  are  carried  on. 

Zuider  Zee.     See  ZCYDER  ZEE. 

Zuinglius.     See  ZWINGLI. 

Zu'luland,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  country 
extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  colony  of  Natal  in  the  S.  to  the 
Bay  of  Delagoa  in  the  N.,  from  lat.  29°  10'  S.  to  lat.  26°  S., 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Orange  River  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic.  The  country  consists  of  a  low  coast- 
land  120  miles  broad,  marshy  and  swampy  in  the  northern 
part,  between  St.  Lucia  River  and  the  Bay  of  Delagoa,  but 
presenting  excellent  pasture-plains  in  the  southern  part. 
Behind  this  coast-land  the  ground  rises  through  undulating 
slopes,  often  covered  with  forests  of  timber-yielding  trees, 
into  a  mountain-range  from  6000  to  7000  feet  high,  which 
separates  the  lowland  from  the  high  inland  plateaus.  The 
soil  is  generally  exceedingly  fertile.  Rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  can  be  grown  advanta- 
geously, and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  part  that  the  climate 
is  unhealthy  and  injurious  to  Europeans.  The  country 
is  inhabited  by  independent  tribes  of  Zulu  Kaffirs,  who, 
though  evincing  all  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  negroes, 
are  vastly  superior  to  them  in  almost  every  respect.  They 
are  described  as  industrious,  trustworthy,  cheerful,  and 
kindhearted,  except  in  case  of  war,  when  the  excitement 
transforms  them  into  demons.  On  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  the 
Portuguese  have  a  miserable  fort  garrisoned  by  a  few  mu- 
latto soldiers,  and  here  some  trade  is  carried  on,  gunpowder, 
muskets,  and  cotton  manufactures  being  exchanged  for 
gums,  ivory,  horn,  and  gold-dust. 


Zuma,  tp.,  Rock  Island  co.,  111.     P.  787. 

Zumalacarre'gui  (TOMAS),  b.  near  Villa  Real,  Spain, 
in  17S9;  was  a  leader  of  guerillas  during  the  Spanish  war 
of  independence  1808-14  ;  served  under  Qucsuda  \X2'2 ;  was 
appointed  by  the  pretender  Don  Carlos  general-in-chief  of 
his  army  Oct.,  1833,  and  conducted  its  operations  with 
great  skill  and  daring  until  he  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Bilbao,  June  15,  and  d.  June  25,  1835. 

Zum'bro,  tp.,  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.     P.  458. 

Zumpt  (KARL  GOTTLOB),  b.  in  Berlin  Mar.  20,  1792; 
studied  classical  languages  and  literature  at  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman  litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1827.  D.  at  Karlsbad 
June  25,  1849.  He  published  much-esteemed  editions  of 
Quintilian,  Curtius,  several  of  Cicero's  works,  etc.;  wrote 
a  Latin  grammar  (1818),  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  is  still  much  used:  and  published  numerous 
essays  relating  to  Roman  antiquities  and  history,  among 
which  are — Annulet  Yeterum  Regnorum  et  1'npnlorum,  im- 
primis Itontanornm  (1819),  Ueber  den  rotiuHehen  Ritter- 
Htiind  (1839),  Ueber  dm  Stand  der  Ilevolkerunfj  itnd  die 
Votksvennehriiny  ini  Alterthum  (1841),  Ucber  die  ban- 
lifhr  Einrichttinfi  tics  roiiiixrfien  Wohnhaunei  (1851). — His 
nephew,  AUGUST  WII.IIELM  Zrjiri,  b.  at  Kiinigsberg  Dec. 
4,  1815;  studied  classical  philology  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  ;  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Fricdrich-Wilhelm 
Gymnasium  in  Berlin  in  1851,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  Urbn-  die,  Entfttehuiiff  und  hislorinche  Entwickelung 
dcs  ColnitatH  (1845),  Commentationei  Epigraphicee  ad  Anli- 
nuitatet  Rotnanas  pertinentes  (2  vols.,  1850-54),  Das  Crimi- 
niili-i-i-ht  dcr  romitehen  Republik  (4  vols.,  1865-68). 

Zufiiga.     See  ERCILLA  Y  ZUNIGA. 

Zuni  Mountains.  The  Zuni  range  of  New  Mexico 
lies  between  the  35th  and  36th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and  i?  in- 
tersected by  the  108th  meridian  W.  from  Greenwich.  Fort 
Wingate  is  at  its  north-western  end,  and  old  Fort  Wingate 
at  its  south-eastern.  Its  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  i-  15 
miles ;  its  breadth  is  20  miles.  It  rises  3000  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country,  which  has  a  general  altitude  of  6500 
feet.  Its  summit  is  broadly  arched,  and  is  clothed  with 
timber.  The  proportions  and  scenery  of  the  range  are  not 
imposing,  and  it  is  overtopped  by  the  neighboring  volcanic 
peak  of  Mount  Taylor,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  "mountain-building"  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity of  structure  and  its  isolation.  All  about  it  the 
rocks  lie  in  level  strata;  at  its  base  they  are  bent  upward, 
and  they  arch  over  its  top  in  simple  curves.  At  the  S.  K. 
end  erosion  has  removed  the  crest  of  the  arch  and  exposed 
the  crystalline  rocks  which  underlie  the  stratified,  but  at 
the  N,  the  continuity  of  the  lower  strata  is  unbroken,  and 
they  can  be  traced  from  side  to  side.  The  flexure  of  the 
strata  is  comparatively  abrupt  on  the  south-western  flank, 
and  they  descend  with  gentle  inclination  to  the  N.  E.  The 
crest  or  axis  of  the  fold  lies  near  the  south-western  base. 

G.  K.  GILBERT. 

Znnz  (LEOPOLD),  b.  at  Detrnold,  principality  of  Lippe, 
Germany,  of  Jewish  parentage,  Aug.  10,  1794;  studied 
philology  at  Berlin;  was  preacher  at  the  synagogue  of 
Berlin  1820-22;  editor  of  the  Kpenertcte  Zeituug  1824-32: 
preacher  at  the  synagogue  of  Prague  1835-39  :  director  of 
the  normal  seminary  at  Berlin  1839-50,  and  since  1845 
member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  Jews  in  Prussia.  His  first  work.  r.tu-n, 
tiber  dierabbiiiigche  Litteratur  (1818),  attracted  much  nttni- 
tion ;  also  his  principal  work,  Hie  gottendienstliche  Vur- 
trnge  der  Juden  (1832),  and  several  other  of  his  writings, 
Die.  Namen  der  Juden  (1836),  Die  synagogale  Poetic  det 
Mittelalters  (1855),  etc.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works 
was  commenced  in  1875. 

Zurbaran'  (FRANCISCO),  b.  in  Spain  in  Nov.,  1598; 
studied  painting  under  Juan  de  Roelas  at  Seville ;  became 
an  imitator  of  Caravaggio ;  executed  a  notable  series  of 
pictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Peter,  and  another  series  of  the  life  of  St.  Jerome  for  a 
monastery  at  Guadalupe;  was  employed  by  many  churches 
at  Seville  and  Madrid,  and  became  royal  painter  1650.  D. 
at  Seville  in  1662.  His  masterpiece  is  a  fit.  Thomas  Ai/inim* 
received  into  Heaven,  executed  about  1625. 

Zu'rich  [Ger.  Zurich],  canton  of  North-eastern  Swit- 
zerland, bordering  on  the  Rhine  and  on  Lake  Zurich,  com- 
prises an  area  of  687  sq.  m.,  with  284,786  inhabitants,  who 
speak  German  and  are  Protestants.  It  consists  of  three 
j  elevated  valleys,  and  contains  excellent  pastures.  The  soil 
I  is  not  very  fertile,  but  it  is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care. 
Corn  and  wine  are  produced,  though  dairy-farming  ami 
manufactures  are  the  principal  occupations.  In  all  me- 
chanical arts  Zurich  competes  with  England,  and  in  some 
surpasses  her;  in  the  building  of  locomotives  the  Zurich 
engineers  have  outstripped  the  English. 


ZURICH  -7,\VI\(iI.I. 


Zurich^  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of 

Zurich,  un  the  Limmat  when-  it   LSMM     fp'iu  the  Luke  of 
Zurich,  is  well   and  substantially  built,  though  somewhat 
old-fashi'incd   in  its  iippeanin.-e.      [|    has  a   un'n  erMty,  a 
public;  library  of  Ifi.ono  volumes,  a  l»it:ini'':il  L'anlrn,  sev- 
eral museums  ot    natural  history,  and  :i  po!\  le.-hiiie 
to  which  pupils  from  nil  Kurope.  gather.      Its  inanuf;. 
comprise  silk,  cotton,  leather,   ribbon-,  lace,   etc.,  mid  arc 
extensive.     I'.  21,1'J'J;  with  ilic-  sul,ml.-.  ..li.r.'X,. 

/urioh,  Lake  of,  lake  of  Switzerland,  2.1  miles  lung 
and  2^  miles  broad,  is  bounded  by  the  cantons  of  /urieh, 
SchwvU.  and  Si.  (Jail,  and  ie  celebrated  for  the  picturesque 
IjcMiity  of  its  scenery. 

/uri'ta  (GKmiNiMo),  b. at  Saragossa,  Spain,  Dec.  1, 1.. II!. 
son  of  the  favorite  physician  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ; 
e.|nc:iled  iit  Alcalii  :  became  a  magistrate  and  a  member  <>1 
iprcino  council  of  Castile  1643 ;  was  employed  in  dip. 
lomatie  service  in  Germany  1543-49  ;  became  ohroniotaf  "t 
ArftK""  IM9j  -nli.-c,|uently  private  secretary  t»  the  king, 
and  travelled  through  Spain,  Sicily.  and  Italy  in  search  of 
hi-toriea.1  data.  D.  at  Saragossa  Nov.  3,  1581.  Author  of 
Auulra  </<•  l«  L'uruHtt  tie  Aruijon  (6  vols.,  1562-79). 

/uru'iiui^  town  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Andes,  was  formerly  an  important 
place,  but  has  now  greatly  declined,  and  has  hardly  6000 
inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  jn  sugar  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  preserved  fruit  and  of  jewelry. 

/iitphen,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  on  the  Yssel,  is  beautifully  situated  and  well  built, 
though  an  old  city  ;  its  walls  have  been  transformed  into 
promenades.  It  has  tanneries,  soapworks,  oil  and  paper 
mills,  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  carpet  manufacto- 
ries, and  a  large  trade  in  wood,  bark,  and  grain.  P.  15,304. 
/uy'der-Zee  (/.  «.  "South  Sea"),  a  gulf  of  the  North 
Sea  land-bound  by  tha  provinces  of  Holland,  Friesland, 
Oreryssel,  (jelderland,  Utrecht,  and  North  Holland.  It 
is  SO  miles  long  and  40  in  greatest  breadth.  The  i.-bind- 
Tcxel,  Vlieland,  Terschelling,  and  Ameland,  continua- 
tions of  the  general  coast-line,  lie  across  its  mouth,  the 
communications  with  the  North  Sea  passing  between,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  Helsdeur  (•' Itell  Gate"),  be- 
tween the  HKLDKH  (which  see)  and  the  island  of  Texel. 
The  sea  is  quite  shallow,  especially  in  its  southern  part, 
and  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  to  Amsterdam 
the  XOIITH  HOLLAND  CANAL  (which  see)  was  constructed. 
The  history  of  the  changes  which  this  sea  has  undergone 
is  given  under  the  head  of  INUNDATIONS,  MARITIME,  by  P. 
('  U.AXD.  The  Zuyder-Zee  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ouel- 
drian  Yssel  and  of  the  Amstel,  both  delta-branches  of  the 
Rhine;  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  (scarcely  more  than  a 
wide  canal)  into  the  Y  arm  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  thus 
deriving  its  name  (the  Dam  o/  the  Amstel),  is  situated. 
The  Gueldrian  Yssel  was  probably,  at  a  pre-historio  date, 
a  principal  outlet  of  the  Rhine.  (See  INUNDATIONS.)  It 
is  now  comparatively  small.  The  Ij,  or  Y,  rea.  a  narrow 


I'M  LKH),  the  NORTH  SKA   I'OAI,  (which  •*«)  bring  l«i  I 
along  if  length  and  acrom  the  urek  of  Holland.* 

Miiitherii   part   of   III.-    /  lh« 

.  of  ohi.-h  the  limit*  arp  ucli  »t.-l   t,y  thr  i»l» 

ul    I  rk   mid  Sehakland,  h««  only  an  airi  t   10 

I'hp  area  i-  '»  acre*  (IVi.OOO  liectarw). 

It  i-  nnw  '•Miitftiiplatexl  to  drnin  lhi.i  »reB,  Ibu^  ri-eovrrinK 

to  agriculture  a  >urface  about  t.-n  IIIIH--  ««  (rVeat  an  ihut 

<   from  tli..    llAAlil.r.v    l.iki    lohi.li   -.-i-     mid   I 
time*  that  derived  from  the  draining  ..I  i> 
meer.     To  tin-  end  n  .  -.-.I  ihr..ui;h  th«  >ra, 

commencing  on  the  W.  ut   Knklmicen.  I Inn.-  ..n  >' 

the  iHlnnd  of  t'rk,  and  connM-ting  with  the  ..»•!.  in  »h<»re 
just  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Y'lel.  a  Irnitth  of  »!,...,• 
miles.     Along  the  inn.  >  •  dike  a 

wide  drainage-reoeplaelr  ( //o'oni  .U.  led, 

from  which  powerful   ftpam-pumpt   discharge    • 
int..  the  Zuyder-Zee.     From  t 

Sea  Canal  a  main  navigation-canal  HI.I/I  will 

lead  by  the  inland  of  Marken  to  Knkhuirrn.  mid  thn 
or  3  mile«  farther  N.  n.i  the  I'mi.  where  a  harbor  will  be 
constructed  which  will  be  the  ihiphu  Km 

to  port*  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  to  the  linltir,  Nnrmiy. 
Other  canals  for  navigation  or  drainage  will  be  M  throufb 
the  drained  area.     The  area  will  be  divided  into  >*>/• 
along  the  dikes  of  which  the  Deeded  railway!  and  other 
ways  will  be  laid. 

The  estimate  for  the  work  (which  it  If  rappoted  will  oc- 
cupy from  twelve  to  sixteen  yearf )  in,  exclnnive  of  intarwt, 
nearly  125  million  florins,  or  ill  million  dollan.     The  i 
ject  has  as  yet  acquired  no  legal  itatui.     Partiei  petition 
the  government  for  the  conce»ion  of  the  privilege,  with 
rights  to  the  redeemed  land  and  other  allowineei.  while  the 
government  it  iUelf  interested  in  the  re.l.  i,  I.M..M  ..f  mi 
area  nearly  a«  large  a«  the  province  of  N..ith   Holland. 
In  the  sale  of  the  Wijkermecr  landi  the  hectare  121  aerw) 
brought  fl.  2173  ($870),  whereas  the  lands  of  the  Haarlem 
Lake  drainage  brought  in  1*52  but  fl.  473.     Mont  of  the 
sea-bottom  to  be  redeemed  (the  area  available,  exclopive 
of  canals,  dikes,  etc.,  being  178,000  hectare!)  ii  believed 
to  be  little  different  from  newly-redeemed  provinces   in 
Zeeland,  and  of  excellent  qualjty.     ( Mo»t  of  the  facti  con- 
cerning the  proposed  drainage  are  communicated  to  the 
riter  by  P.  ('aland,  inspector  of  the  Wateri-taat,  II..: 
n  article,  "  The  Znyder-Zee  Reclamaliun."  in  Kay 
Sept.,  1870,  may  be  consulted;  alto  Knur  <tn  l>ms  .»<>•</«, 
Nov.,  1875;  and  concerning  the  Zuyder-Zee.  /..i  UaUnd 
pittnret<i«r,   Vtiyayt  aiur   \'illrt  tnorttt  rfu   '/.xydrrvr,  Pari«. 
1875.     This  last  work  is  summarited  in  Blartirand't  Hay- 
atint,   Nov.,    1875,   under  "The   Dutch  and  their    D««d 
CHie..")  J-  ()-  BAfJUWi 

Zvenigorod'ka,  town  of  European  Ru»ia,  govern- 
ment of  Kiev,  on  the  Tikitsch,  has  sulphurous  spring*  in 
its  vicinity.  P.  10,010. 

Zvor'nik,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Botna, 
on  the  Drina,  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  is  fortiBed  and  de- 
fended by  a  citadel.     It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  woo 
and  timber,  and  lead-mines  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  12,000 

Zweibrttck'en  [Fr.  I>e«i  /'»"'«,  the  "two  bridge* "J, 
town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  is  finely  situated  on  the  K roach 
near  its  influx  into  the  Serre,  and  is  well  built,  though 
is  an  old  city.     IU  manufactures  comprifc  velvet,  plui 
cotton  fabrics,  oil,  and  leather,  and  it  carries  on  a  bi 
trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  timber.     P.  8MB. 

Zwick'an,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  ii 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Mulde,  well  built,  and  the  •( 
of  several  civil,  educational,  and  benevolent  in.liti 
It  has  two  fine  churches  with  paintings  by  V 
and  Lucas  Kranach,  and  many  tanneries,  breweries  an 
manufacture,  of  cloth,  glass,  tobacco,  oil,  and 
and  trade  in  coal  from  the  neighboring  mines. 


arm  of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  extending  westerly  from  its  S.  W. 
corner  toward  the  North  Sea  coast,  to  which   by  U 
tension  of  the  Wijkerraeer,  it  approached  within  abi 
mi  les  constituting  the  nrrA-  or  "narrowest  part  of  I 

<•«(/  <>p  Klj'i  Smalrt).     This  arm  is  now  drained  (: 


.senenna,   1499-1501.  and    B.le,  1! 
earned  away  with  the  enthusiasm  for  cl.«,e.l  l»rn 
and  got  an  insight  into  the  corruptions  of  the  t 
ordained  priest  by  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  elected  pa.- 


lilii..  - 

flrmalory  evidence. 
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ZWINGLIANS—  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 


tor  of  Glarus  1506.  He  studied  the  Greek  Now  Testament 
very  carefully,  and  copied  it  with  his  own  hand;  preached 
against  the  mercenary  service  of  his  countrymen;  in  lolO 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Mary's  at  Einsiedeln,  and  began  to 
attack  superstitious  practices,  but  with  the  consent  of  his 
superiors-  he  even  received  for  a  while,  as  one  of  tho  most 
popular  preachers,  a  pension  from  the  papal  nuncio  in 
Blriturlud  to  aid  him  in  his  studies  and  to  secure  his  po- 
litical influence.  In  Dec.,  15 18,  he  was  called  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Zurich,  where  he  labored  till  his  death.  Heprerfbhed 
••Christ  from  the  fountains"  and  "  inserted  the  pure  Christ 
into  the  hearts;"  broke  loose  gradually  from  Romanism; 
introduced  the  Reformation  in  Zurich  1524,  after  some 
public  disputations  with  tho  champions  of  the  old  system; 
led  tho  Reform  movement  in  the  other  German  cantons  of 
Switzerland  ;  attended  the  conference  at  Berne  152.H,  which 
resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  mass.  Ho  was  invited  to  a 
personal  conference  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  Mar- 
burg Sept.,  1529,  to  adjust  the  only  serious  doctrinal  dif- 
ference between  them  on  the  Eucharistic  Presence.  Ho 
counselled  energetic  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  Re- 
form in  his  native  land,  but  was  defeated  by  tho  policy  of 
hesitation  which  prevailed  in  Jicrno.  Ho  also  entered  into 
hi, Id  political  combinations  with  Philip  of  House-  for  tho 
triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany,  and  addressed 
the  emperor  of  Germany  and  tho  king  of  France  with  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  But  he  was  cut  down  in  the  midst 
of  his  career.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  ho  accompanied  tho 
Zurich  regiment  as  chaplain,  according  to  Swiss  custom, 
and  was  pierced  by  a  lance  in  the  disastrous  battle  at  Cap- 
pel,  Oct.  II,  1531,  while  stooping  to  comfort  a  dying  sol- 
dier. His  last  audible  words  were,  "  What  of  that?  They 
can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  the  soul." 
His  remains  were  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  A  plain  monument  in  granite  erected  in  1838 
marks  tho  spot  where  he  died. 

Zwingli  was  a  bold  Reformer,  an  able  scholar,  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  a  patriotic  republican,  and  far-sighted 
statesman,  lie  lacked  the  genius  and  depth  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  the  learning  of  Melanchthon  and  CEcolampa- 
dius,  but  he  was  their  equal  in  honesty  of  purpose,  in- 
tegrity of  character,  heroic  courage,  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Reformation,  and  surpassed  them  in  liberality. 
His  prominent  intellectual  trait  was  clear,  strong  common 
sense.  He  had  no  organ  for  the  mystic  element  in  re- 
ligion. He  loved  music  and  poetry,  but  in  public  worship 
he  favored  puritanic  simplicity,  and  removed  all  pictures 
from  the  churches  to  prevent  the  temptation  to  idolatry. 
In  his  theological  views  he  was  more  radical  than  Luther, 
and  departed  farther  from  the  medimval  traditions.  He 
differed  chiefly  from  his  view  of  tho  real  presence  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament,  and  held  this 
ordinance  to  be  merely  a  commemoration  of  the  atoning 
death  of  Christ:  but  notwithstanding  this  difference  he 
offered  him  with  tears  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  which 
Luther  refused.  In  some  articles  he  was  ahead  of  his  ago, 
and  hold  opinions  which  were  then  deemed  dangerous 
nnd  heretical.  Ho  had  a  milder  view  on  original  sin  and 
guilt  than  the  other  Reformers,  and  believed  that  all 
infants  dying  before  the  age  of  responsibility,  whether 
baptized  or  not,  and  all  the  nobler  heathen  who  lived  up 
to  their  standard  of  virtue  and  longed  after  the  true  re- 
ligion, are  saved  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  may 
operate  upon  the  heart  without  the  ordinary  means  and 
visible  signs.  His  principal  works  are  a  Commentary  OH 
the  True  and  False  Religion  (1525),  a  sermon  On  Provi- 
dence (preached  at  Marburg,  1529),  his  Confession  of  Faith, 
addressed  to  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530),  a 
similar  Exposition  of  Faith,  addressed  to, Francis  I.  of 
France  (July,  1531,  three  months  before  his  death).  This 
last  document  is  clear,  bold,  spirited,  and  full  of  hope  for 
the  triumph  of  the  truth,  warns  the  king  against  the 
slanderous  misrepresentations  of  Protestant  doctrines,  and 
entreats  him  to  give  free  course  to  tho  gospel,  and  to  for- 
give the  boldness  with  which  he  dared  to  approach  His 
Majesty.  A  few  years  afterward  (1536)  Calvin  dedicated 
in  a  most  eloquent  preface  his  famous  Christian  Institutes 
to  the  same  monarch,  but  with  equal  want  of  direct  suc- 
cess. It  is  questionable  whether  he  ever  read  either  docu- 
ment. Zwingli  represents  only  the  first  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  Reformed  Church.  His  work  was  com- 
pleted after  his  death  by  his  successor,  Bullinger,  at 
Zurich,  and  still  more  by  Calvin  at  Geneva. 

Literature. — ff.  Zwinglii  Opera,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schul- 
thoss  (Zurich,  1828-42,  8  vols.);  a  popular  edition  of  his 
works  by  Christoffel  (Zurich,  1843  teq.,  15  vols.);  Biag- 
rnphifs  of  Zwingli  by  Myconius  (1536),  Niiseheler  (1776), 
Hess  (1811;  trans,  by  Aiken,  London,  1812),  Schuler 
(1819),  Hottinger  (1843;  trans,  by  Th.  C.  Porter,  Harris- 
burg,  1856),  Robins  (in  Jlibliotlieca  Sacra  for  1851),  Riider 


(1855),  Christoffel  (1857:  trans,  by  John  Cochran,  Edin- 
burg,  1858),  Glider  (in  Herzog's  Em-ykl.,  1864),  and  es- 
pecially Mb'rikofer  (Ulrich  Xioinijli  nach  den  (Juellen, 
Leipsic,  1867-80,  2  vols.).  On  the  theological  system  of 
Zwingli  sec  Zeller,  iJas  tlif<>l<»j.  .S'yxfew  Ziviitt/li's  (1853); 
Kiegwart,  Ulrir.h  Zti-imjli  ili-r  Charakter  seiner  Thcodxjic 
(1855);  Sporri,  Zicintfti-Htudixn  (1866).  Compare  also 
Merle  d'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  4th  vol.; 
Hagenbach,  <jes<:hichte  des  Keform.  (1870,  pp.  183  seq.), 
and  Fisher,  The  Reformation  (1873,  pp.  137  seq.). 

PHILIP  SCIIAFF. 

Zwinglians.    See  ZWINGLI. 

Zwir'ner  (EiixsT  FKIKDUICH),  b.  at  Jakobswald,  Silesia, 
Feb.  28,  1802;  studied  at  the  building-school  of  Breslau, 
afterward  at  the  architectural  academy  of  Berlin;  worked 
several  years  under  Schinkcl,  and  was  appointed  in  1833 
architect  to  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  He  finished  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  building  and  erected  the  transept  and 
the  northern  and  southern  portals.  He  also  built  a  num- 
ber of  villas,  palaces,  and  churches  in  the  regions  along 
tho  Rhine.  D.  at  Cologne  Sept.  22,  1861. 

Zwol'IC)  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Overyssel,  on  the  Zwarte-Water,  is  one  of  the  finest 
nnd  handsomest  cities  of  the  country,  with  broad  and 
straight  streets  and  many  public  squares  and  promenades 
planted  with  trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  many  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  hns  extensive  manufactures  of 
oil,  beer,  spirits,  linens,  and  iron  goods.  By  canals  it  com- 
municates with  the  Yssel  and  Vcchte,  and  has  a  trade  in 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  cattle,  fish,  and  oysters.  P.  21,329. 

Zygade'nus,  or,  less  correctly,  Zygabenus  (Erriiv- 
MIUS),  a  Byzantine  theologian  of  the  twelfth  century,  nnd 
"  the  last  of  the  Greek  commentators."  He  was  monk  of  a 
convent  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  near  Constantinople, 
and  flourished  under  Alexius  Comnenus  (1081-1118  A.  D.), 
at  whose  request  he  wrote  his  1'anoph/  against  all  Ift-t-i^i'^. 
His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  Gospels  are  still  re- 
ferred to  by  scholars.  Other  commentaries  (on  the  Pauline 
and  Catholic  Epistles),  and  other  works  (including  letters), 
are  extant  in  manuscript  in  tho  Vatican. 

It.  D.  HITCIKOC -K. 

Zygnen'idic  [Lat.  Zyyirna — Zvyaa/a, from  fryor,  "yoke," 
the  ancient  name — a  name  of  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  selachians  of  the  order  Squali,  and  containing  the  ham- 
mer-headed sharks.  The  body  is  moderately  elongated, 
and  like  that  of  the  typical  sharks;  the  scales  are  rhom- 
boid or  leaf-like ;  the  head  is  depressed,  transverse,  and  ex- 
tended outward  or  sidcwise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the 
eyes  are  lateral  and  near  the  angles  of  the  lateral  extension 
of  the  head,  and  provided  each  with  a  nictitating  mem- 
brane: the  nostrils  are  developed  in  the  front  of  the  head; 
the  mouth  is  inferior  and  convex  forward ;  the  teeth  are 
moderate  and  in  several  rows  (in  all  the  known  species 
nearly  alike  in  both  jaws,  oblique  and  with  a  notch) ;  the 
branchial  apertures  are  five,  of  moderate  size,  and  the  liist 
are  above  the  pectoral  tins  ;  the  spiracles  are  nullified  in  tho 
adult;  the  dorsal  fins  are  two,  the  first  between  the  pecto- 
rals and  ventrals,  the  second  above  the  anal ;  the  anal  is 
normally  developed ;  the  caudal  elongated,  and  with  a 
well-developed  liver-lobe;  the  pectoral  tins  arc  moderate; 
the  ventrals  small.  The  family  is  anomalous  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  extension  of  the  sides  of  the  head;  this  exten- 
sion is  carried  to  its  maximum  in  the  Eiix/Jit/ru  llltn-hi! 
(Zyasena  laticeps  of  some  authors),  and  is  least  developed 
in  the  Iteniceps  tilmro  ;  in  the  former  it  is  T-shaped,  nnd  in 
the  latter  kidney-shaped.  The  common  hammer-headed 
shark  (Sphyrnu  zygoma  —  Zyfjtrnn  matlmtn)  exhibits  an  in- 
termediate condition.  Five  species  are  known,  which  by 
some  authors  are  combined  under  one  genus,  and  by  others 
are  differentiated  into  three  genera — Eimjiliym,  X////.i/.-jm, 
and  Reniceps.  The  S/>li<ir}i<i  :://f/tr'iia  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  coasts  of  the  U.  S.,  und  the  Ilcnit-rps  tiburo  is  an  occa- 
sional visitor.  (See,  also,  HAMMER-HEAD.)  TIIEO.  GILL. 

Zymosis.     Sec  ZYMOTIC  DISEASES. 

Zymot'ic  Diseases.  (See  definition  and  list  of,  in 
article  on  NOSOLOGY;  see  also  GERM  THEORY  OF  DISEASE.) 
The  so-called  zymotic  diseases  are  characterized  by  their 
division  into  successive  periods  and  more  or  less  regular 
sequence  of  symptoms  and  uniform  duration.  The  period 
between  exposure  to  the  source  of  disease  and  its  final  de- 
velopment is  termed  the  stage  of  "  incubation  "  or  "  forma- 
tive stage,"  and  it  is  especially  during  this  period  that  tho 
morbific  matter  has  multiplied  by  zymosis  or  ferment.  The 
"  germ  theory,"  which  has  many  supporters,  assumes  that 
each  zymotic  disease  has  peculiar  cellular  or  organized  vi- 
talized elements,  and  that  each,  by  its  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  development,  determines  the  stages  and  symptoms 
of  the  sickness  which  its  access  to  the  blood  has  created. 
E.  DABWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  KEVISF.D  UY  WILLARD  PARKER. 


APPENDIX. 


[EMBRACING  SUPPLEMENTARY  ARTK  I  1>    AND    AKTICI.K>    IMVKIYKI)  TOO   LVTK 

FOR  INSERTION   IN  THEIR  ORDER.] 


A. 


Aall  (.IAKOB).  h.  at  Porsjrund,  Anthem  Norway,  July 
27.  ITT.'I:  studied  tlie'du^y  at  the  University  nf  I'open- 
iKi.'rn.  afterward  natural  history  and  mineralogy  at  the 
mining  school  of  Freiberg:  settled  in  171)9  un  his  estate, 
Na-  Ironworks,  near  Arendal,  mid  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  development  of  his  extensive  possessions,  public 
business,  and  literary  occupations.  He  wa»  one  of  the 
most  prominent  among  the  representatives  who  assembled 
at  Eiswold  in  1S1  I  and  formed  the  present  free  Norwegian 
constitution,  and  he  sat  in  the  Storthing  from  1816-30.  D. 
Aug.  4,  1.S44.  His  L'riii'lringer  *»in  /tidrag  til  \<>r<iri 
Hiitorie  fra  1800  til  1815  (3  vols.,  1841-45)  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  history  of  Norway  during  that 
period.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Snorre  Stur- 
II'  n.iftkrinyla.  (2  vols.,  1838). 

Aba'no,  d'  (PIETRO),  also  called  PETRITS  DK  APONO  or 
I>K  I'.vurv,  b.  in  1246  at  Abano,  near  Padua;  studied 
({reek  at  Constantinople,  mathematics  at  Padua,  and  med- 
icine at  Paris,  and  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  taught  al- 
chemy and  astrology  according  to  the  methods  of  Averroes, 
and  practised  medicine,  also  according  to  Arabic  methods, 
with  such  success  that  he  could  charge  Pope  Honorino 
IV..  who  called  him  to  Koine  to  consult  him,  400  ducats  a 
day.  Envious  of  his  fame  and  riches,  the  clergy  denounced 
him  as  a  sorcerer,  as  possessor  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
i-t«-. .  and  the  Inquisition  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt.  He 
d..  however,  a  natural  death  in  the  dungeon,  in  1315  or 
l.'llii,  and  his  corpse  was  rescued  by  a  friend,  but  his  im- 
age was  burnt  in  the  public  square.  His  principal  work, 
Conciliator  differtntiarum,  qua  inter  philotophot  et  medico* 
tertaalar,  has  often  been  reprinted. 

Abbe  (CLEVELAND),  M.  A.,  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  3, 
1838;  graduated  in  1857  from  the  New  York  City  Free 
College;  studied  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  meteorol- 
ogy ;  taught  mathematics  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  was  employed  1860-64  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Survey;  visited  Pulkova,  Dorpat,  and  other  European 
observatories  1864-66,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
observatory  of  Cincinnati  in  1868,  and  of  the  government 
weather  bureau  in  1871.  Among  his  numerous  publica- 
tions and  contributions  to  scientific  papers  are — Dorpat 
and  Pulkooa  (1867),  Annual  Report!  at  Cincinnati  (1868- 
70),  Weather  Bulletin  of  Cincinnati  Obtercatory  (1869-70), 
Solar  Spoil  and  Terrestrial  Temperature  (1869),  Suggestion* 
OH  the  L'te  nf  Weather  Report,  (1871),  The  Xova  Seotia 
Hurricane  of  Aug.  £3,  1872,  The  Aurora  of  April  7,  1874, 
etc. 

Ab'bot  (JOEL),  M.  D.,  b.  Mar.  17,  1766,  at  Bridgefield, 
Conn.,  the  son  of  a  physician ;  commenced  to  study  medi- 
cine about  the  year  1790 ;  removed  to  Georgia,  and  com- 
menced to  practise  in  1794;  in  1809  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  sat  in  Congress  1816-25;  in 
1820  was  appointed  by  the  Georgia  Medical  Society  a  dele- 
gate to  assist  in  forming  a  national  pharmacopoeia,  D. 
Nov.  19,  1826,  at  Lexington,  Ga.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Abbot  (JOSEPH  HALE),  b.  at  Wilton.  N.  H.,  Sept.  2fl, 
1802;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1822;  was  tutor  there 
1825-27 ;  professor  of  mathematics  and  of  modern  lan- 
guages at  Phillips  Academy.  Exeter,  N.  H.,  1827-33  ;  prin- 
cipal for  several  years  of  a  ladies'  seminary  at  Boston,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Beverly  High  School ;  was  long  the  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  whose  Tramactioni  he  contributed  papers  on 
pneumatics  and  hydraulics ;  wrote  in  favor  of  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Jackson  in  the  "  ether  controversy,"  and  was  an  assist- 
ant of  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester  in  the  preparation  of  his  Dic- 
tionary. D.  at  Cambridge  Apr.  7,  1873. 

Ab'bott  (AUSTIN),  son  of  Jacob,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  18,  1831 ;  educated  in  New  York  City ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  about  1852;  practised  his  profession  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Benjamin  Vaughan,  and  attained 
high  reputation  as  a  consulting  attorney.  He  hag  pub- 
lished two  novels,  foiiernt  Corner,  and  MatlktK  Carabj,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brothers,  and  has  aided  Ben- 
jamin in  the  preparation  of  his  legal  publications. 


,oA        "  <B™">"»  VAI-CHA*),  b.  at    Rotton  June  4. 

1830,  a»..n.,f  Kev.  Jacob  Abbott;   Wli  ».|in:t 

of  Xew  Y.irk  in  (oil.  and  farmed  *  i.irtncnnii.  with  hi. 

younger  brother.  Austin.     C.,njuintl>. 

'""•"".V  "'/»"•"  (I"- 

V.  S.  Statute,  and  Report,,  17*11-1867  (4  T.,: 

tk<  Lum  of  CWporwioM  (J  roll.,  18W),  «t 

much  for  the  law  magaiines. 

Abbott  (BDWARD),  son  of  J«ob,  b.  at  Roxbury,  Maw., 
July  li,  1841 ;  educated  in  Xrw  York  City  ;  wrote  wvermi 
religions  books  for  children,  a  Par  ay  r,,/,  I,  II,.,.., ,  ..,'  ,A, 
r.  A'.  (1876),  and  other  historical  treotiw.,  and  li  the  prin- 
cipal editor  of  the  CungregalionaUil  newspaper. 

Abbott  (E»»A  A.),  b.  in  Chicago  Dee.  9,  1S49;  ap- 
peared as  a  public  ringer  when  only  nine  year«  old,  and 
her  musical  gifts  happened  to  attract  the  kind  attention  ..r 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  in  Toledo,  0.,  who  tent  h.  r 
York  for  musical  instruction  under  Bignor  Errani.  Her 
talent  gradually  developed,  and  she  wu  afterward  engaged 
M  soprano  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin's  church  on  Fifth  \ 
To  finish  her  education  she  went  in  1872  to  Europe,  her 
expenses  being  assumed  by  the  member*  of  Dr.  Chapin'i 
congregation ;  studied  in  Milan  under  Ban  Giovani,  and  in 
Paris  under  Wartel,  and  during  the  four  years  of  abrtnre 
won  the  praise  of  some  of  the  finwt  critic*  in  Kurope — 
Patti,  Gounod,  Titiens,  BaroneM  Rothschild,  etc.  Feb.  2«, 
1874,  she  married  in  London,  Eng.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wetherell,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  May  2,  1875,  ihe  made  her 
debut  as  a  dramatic  singer  at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  London  in  Donixetti's  popular  opera,  Tke  Danyhtrr  nf 
the  Itryimrnt.  After  visiting  several  of  the  larger!  citiei  of 
Great  Britain,  singing  both  in  concert*  and  opera*.  ih«  re- 
turned in  Dee.,  1876,  to  New  York,  and  made  her  American 
oV6ut  in  Chickering  Hall  Feb.  7,  1877. 

A'begg  (Ji-i.ifsFRiEnRicn  HKI-IRK-R),  h.  Mar.  27.  179«1, 
at  Erlangen,  Bavaria :  studied  jurisprudence  at  various 
Herman  universities,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  1821 
at  Kb'nigsberg,  in  1826  at  Breslan,  where  he  d.  May  29, 
1868.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  Lehrhnrh  Am  Cri- 
minalproeefte,  (1826),  Yrrnrk  e iner  Getehiehtt  der  pmt- 
liicheH  Pi'rr/7MrtryfOHnjr(1848),  Emttrurf  ritier  Strafpnettt 
ordxHuy  filr  de»  jtrttiuitrkru  Staat  (1805),  are  his  princi- 
pal works.  Both  directly  and  indirectly  he  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  criminal  legislation  of  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  and  Norway. 

A'bich  ( WILHELH  HERMASX),  b.  in  Berlin  Dec.  1 1 . 1  S0« ; 
studied  natural  science  at  the  university  of  his  native  city ; 
travelled  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  published  Krtiiitennit 
Alioi/rllingen  ran  geolnyiKheH  Krirheivntijrn,  brnl.arhlrt 
am  Venv  «»d  Aetna  l&SS  »n<*  1834  (1W),  and  r>>~r  ,li, 
Anfiir  untl  den  Zntammexkanj  der  r»lta*iickru  llil'l**ye* 
(1841);  was  appointed  profesior  of  mineralogy  at  Dorpat 
in  IS42.  and  undertook  extensive  exploration!  in  the  Cau- 
casus, Armenia,  and  Northern  Persia,  the  results  of  which 
he  communicated  partly  in  the  annals  of  the  Academy  of 


tatikai.-armeHiiellen  «n<l  «»rd-prni«-he»  Gehirge  (1848), 
.Vi.r  la  Strnrtxre  rt  la  firnlogie  dn  Daglnta*  (18«2),  Dit 
ScMammrnltniie  llrr  A"<i»;)l'»c*fM  Krgiom  (1803). 

Acantharidie.    See  TECTHIDID.S,  in  CTCLOP.«DIA. 

Achnrd'  <FRAX«  KARL),  b.  in  Berlin  Apr.  28,  1753; 
studied  phvsics  and  chemistry,  and  published  FsrtCMBffd 
iiber  Expr'nuitntalphyiik  (4  vols.,  1,91-92);  made  exten- 
sive researches  and  experiment*  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  from  the  beetroot,  the  results  of  which 
he  published  in  1799-1800,  and  received  from  the  Prupsiam 
king  the  estate  of  Cunern  in  Sile»ia  for  the  purpose  of  ( 
tablishing  there  a  beetroot-sugar  manufactory ;  succeeded 
in  1806  in  developing  the  true  practical  proce«  of  manu- 
facturing, and  brought  the  e*Uibli«hment  into  splendid 
condition,  especially  during  the  enforcement  of  the  eoa- 
tincntal  svstem  ;  wrote  Die  niropaiKke  Zxctrrfabritattom 
a,,,  XtnktlrUbe*  (3  vols.,  1809).  D.  Apr.  SO,  18J1. 
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ACHILLES  TATIUS— AFANASIEFF. 


Achil'lcs  Ta'tius,  a  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  lived 
probably  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era,  and  wrote 
a  lovi'-i-'tory.  lli*t<n-ii  «f  l.cucip/ic  unit  I'litofihoit,  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  story  is  tedious,  the  characters  in- 
sipid, nnil  tlio  style  affected,  but  the  book  contains  much 
curious  information  on  (ireck  life  and  taste  at  that  time. 
Edited,  with  commentary,  by  Fr.  Jacobs  (2  pts.,  1821),  and 
with  rcvi-nl  text  by  llorchcr  in  1857,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  A.  II.  (Anthony  Hodges.  Oxford.  1638).  There 
exist  *:>mi-  fragments  of  an  astronomical  treatise  whose 
until. ir  bean  the  same  name,  but  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  is  diiiibtful. 

Acipenscrid.f.  See  STL-RGEON,  in  Cvci.op.eniA. 
Aeroniiridir.  Pee  TEfTiiinni.K,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Ad'albert,  a  dpscendant  of  the  famous  Saxon  family, 
the  counts  of  Wettin  ;  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg »nd  lircincn — to  which  diocese  the  whole  of  Scandi- 
navia belonged — in  1043  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.,  and 
in  10jO  I, co  IX.  made  him  legate  to  the  North.  Endowed 
with  a  powerful  intellect  and  an  irresistible  eloquence,  and 
possessed  of  a  vast  ambition,  he  formed  a  plan  for  combin- 
ing  Germany  and  Scandinavia  into  a  northern  patriarchate 
— a  plan  which,  if  realized,  would  have  changed  not  only 
the  history  of  Germany,  but  probably  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  all  his  exertions  were  frustrated  by 
the  resistance  of  the  Norwegian  king  llarald,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Cardinal  Hildebrand,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
great  patron,  Henry  III.  He  now  confined  himself  to 
(iennan  politics,  and  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  the 
young  Henry  IV.  that  for  years  he  was  the  actual  ruler  of 
the  empire.  In  1066  his  enemies,  the  archbishops  of  May- 
ence  and  Cologne,  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from  the 
court;  the  Billmeycrs,  a  rival  Saxon  family,  invaded  his 
territory :  and  the  Slavs  burnt  down  Hamburg.  But 
Adalbert  carne  victorious  out  of  all  his  trials.  In  1069  he 
returned  to  the  imperial  court,  and  vindicated  himself  in 
his  position  till  his  death,  Mar.  16, 1072.  (See  Griinhagen, 
Adalbert,  Erzlnschof  von  Hamburg,  1854.)  * 

Adam  of  Bremen  (AnAM  BREMEXSIS),  the  author  of 
a  history  in  four  books  Of  the  Propagation  of  the  Christian 
/''fi'finn  in  North  frermanif  and  Scamltunrt'f  (the  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  archbishopric)  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
down  to  Henry  IV.,  to  which  work  is  added  A  Geographi- 
cal Description  of  Denmark  and  the  Countries  beyond'  Den- 
mark (Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Faroes, 
etc.).  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  ho  was  in- 
vited from  Magdeburg  to  superintend  the  high  school  of 
Bremen,  and  all  the  schools  of  the  Bremen  church,  in  the 
year  1067.  He  was  one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Church 
Fathers,  such  as  Hieronymus,  Ambrosius,  Orosius,  Cassio- 
dorus,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Boda. 
He  had  diligently  studied  the  heathen  poets,  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace, Juvenal,  Perseus,  and  Lucan,  who  were  his  favorites. 
Among  the  prose-writers  he  gave  special  attention  to  Sal- 
lust,  Cicero,  Macrobius,  Solinus,  and  Martianus  Capella. 
With  such  preparation  he  went  to  work,  toward  the  close 
of  his  life,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  North. 
In  order  to  get  the  facts,  he  went  personally  to  Denmark, 
where  he  visited  Svend  Estridson,  "  who  knew  the  history 
of  the  barbarians  by  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  written." 
Adam  succeeded  in  getting  at  all  the  facts,  and  produced, 
writing  in  Latin,  the  most  complete  and  the  most  reliable 
work  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  North  that 
we  have.  The  appendix  to  his  work,  which  gives  a  pretty 
complete  geographical  description  of  the  North,  is  es- 
pecially valuable,  for  it  contains  a  distinct  mention  of 
America,  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  Norsemen; 
and  it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities  that  Colum- 
bus, who  was  a  close  student,  had  read  Adam's  work,  and 
in  it  found  good  reasons  for  undertaking  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land in  1477.  After  Adam  has  described  Iceland  and 
Greenland  ho  says:  "Besides  he  (Svend  Estridson,  king 
of  Denmark  and  nephew  of  Canute  the  Great)  mentioned 
another  land,  which  had  been  discovered  in  this  ocean  (the 
Atlantic),  which  is  called  Vinland,  because  the  vine,  pro- 
ducing excellent  wine,  grows  there  spontaneously:  and 
corn  grows  there  abundantly  without  being  sown'.  This 
we  know,  not  from  fabulous  conjecture,  but  from  positive 
statements  of  the  Danes."  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen, 
died  in  1072,  and  Svend  Estridson  in  1076.  Adam  of 
Bremen's  book  being  written  after  Adalbert's  death,  and 
before  the  death  of  Svend  Estridson.  it  must  have  been 
composed  some  time  between  1072  and  1076.  Whether 
Adam  himself  died  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
his  celebrated  work  is  not  known.  According  to  the 
Church  Book  of  Bremen,  he  died  on  Oct.  12,  but  the  year 
is  not  given.  He  was  buried  in  a  grove  that  was  once  his 
property,  but  which  he  had  donated  to  the  cloister  of  Ro- 
meslo.  The  oldest  translation  of  his  work  is  into  French 


by  Do  Chastelus  of  Saumur  in  the  year  1796.  It  was 
translated  into  German  by  Miescgaes  (1825)  and  by  Lau- 
rent (1850).  Tin'  geographical  appendix  was  tmnlftted 
into  Swedish  by  1'cringskjold  in  1817,  anil  into  Danish  by 
Suhm  in  1790.  The  whole  work  appeared  in  a  Danish 
translation  in  Copenhagen  by  P.  W.  Christensen  in  1862. 
There  is  yet  no  English  version  of  the  book,  so  far  as  we 
know.  R.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Ad'ams  (CHARLES  FRANCIS,  JR.),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
May  27,  1835:  graduated  at  Harvard  1855;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1858;  served  as  an  officer  of  cavalry  in  the  civil 
war,  rising  to  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general;  has 
since  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  social. 
economical,  and  political  questions;  has  written  on  rail- 
road management  in  the  Xoi-th  American  tier  far,  and  was 
appointed  railroad  commissioner  for  Massachusetts  in  1869. 
Author  of  Chapters  of  Erie  (1871). 

Adams  (HENRY  BROOKS),  son  of  Charles  Francis,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  Ifi,  1838  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Is/is  ; 
was  private  secretary  to  his  father  when  minister  to  Eng- 
land ;  became  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Harvard 
1S7H,  and  was  editor  of  the  North  American  Keview  from 
1870  to  Oct.,  1876. 

Adams  (JiiLirs  W.),  son  of  Julius  Walker,  b.  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  Apr.,  is  10:  graduated  at  IT.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy June,  1861,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry;  served  at  West  Point  MS  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  till  June,  1862,  when  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment; at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27,  he  was 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  exchanged  and  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  Aug.,  1862,  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
and  served  with  distinction  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  commanded  his  reg- 
iment, until  finally  struck  down  at  Cold  Harbor,  Va.  D. 
from  effects  of  wounds  and  exposure  Nov.  15,  1865,  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Adams  (Jn.irs  WALKER),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 
1812;  entered  the  IT.  S.  Military  Academy  June,  1S30  :  as- 
sistant engineer  of  .Stonington  and  Providence  R.  R.  ]8li2, 
Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  R.  1836,  Western  R.  R.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 1839,  Albany  and  Schenectady  R.  R.  1842,  V.  S. 
dry  dock,  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  1844.  Cochituate  waterworks, 
Boston,  1846;  superintending  engineer  New  York  and  Erie 
R.  R.  1846;  chief  engineer  Central  R.  R.of  Kentucky  1852, 
Memphis  and  Ohio  R.  R.  1855 :  engineer  for  establishment 
of  a  system  of  sewers  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1856 ;  engineer  of 
New  Haven  waterworks  1860.  Served  with  credit  as  colo- 
nel of  the  67th  New  York  Vols.,  and  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks. 
Since  then  has  been  engaged  in  many  important  hydraulic 
works;  chief  engineer  city  of  Brooklyn;  past  president 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  member  of  New  York 
Academy  of  Science :  author  of  various  scientific  papers. 

A'delaer  (CORT  SITERTSEN),  b.  at  Brevig,  Norway,  Dec. 
16, 1622;  served  in  the  Dutch  navy  under  Tromp  1637-45  ; 
entered  the  Venetian  service,  and  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  many  actions;  broke  (May  13,  1654)  with  a 
single  ship  through  a  Turkish  fleet  consisting  of  67  galleys 
stationed  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  sank  or  burned  15  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  ;  left  Venice  in  1661,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Danish  navy  in  1663,  which  he  remodelled 
after  the  Dutch  fashion.  'D.  Nov.  5,  1675. 

jE'gis,  the  shield  of  Zeus,  from  oif.  a  "  she-goat,"  so 
called  because,  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans.  Zeus  wore 
the  hide  of  the  goat  Amaltheia,  which  had  suckled  him 
in  his  infancy,  together  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon. 

.Klia'mis  (CLAT'Dirs),  b.  at  Prameste  :  lived  in  Rome; 
flourished  in  the  second  century,  and  wrote  several  works 
in  Greek,  of  which  his  Vnria  HirtoHa,  J>c  Animaliuni  Na- 
tura,  and  some  Epistolx  are  ptill  extant,  edited  by  Herchcr 
(Paris,  1858),  the  Varia  Historia,  with  commentary,  by 
Perizonius  (1701),  the  De  Animaliiim  Xatura  by  Fr.  Jacobs 
(1832,  2  vols.). 

/Epi'nus  (FRANZ  Ui.Rirn  Tnr.onoR).  b.  at  Rostock  Dec. 
13,  1724;  studied  medicine,  physics,  and  mathematics; 
became  professor  of  physics  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1757;  was 
appointed  teacher  of  physics  to  the  czarowitz  Paul,  and 
superintendent  of  the  normal  schools  in  Prussia.  D.  at 
Dorpat  in  1802.  He  improved  the  microscope,  invented 
the  electrophorus,  discovered  the  electrical  polarity  of  tour- 
maline, and  wrote  Ttntami-n  Tliroria-  Elertricitatix  ft  M'l'J- 
netifmi  (1759),  Reflexions  s,/r  la  Distribution  lie  la  Cha/eur 
sur  la  Surface  de  la  Terre.  (1762),  Description  def  nouveaiix 
Microscopes  (1789).  etc. 

Afana'sieff  (ALEXANDER  NIKOLAIEVITCH),  b.  at  Mos- 
cow in  1826;  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city; 
was  secretary  to  the  council  of  magistrates  there.  D.  Oct.. 
1*71.  In  1863  he  published  a  collection  of  Russian  pop- 
ular tales  in  4  vols.,  nnd  in  1869  a  representation  of  the 
views  of  nature  entertained  by  the  ancient  Slavs  (3  vols.). 


A<;OI:AKI>-AU,IX. 


Agobnrd',  l>.  in  TT'.t,  a  Spaniard  by  ilf—ont;  was  Of-  | 

I    11    pric-t    ill  Sill    liy  Archbishop   l.cidrnd    nf   I 
l,i...iiii<.   hi-   coailjutor   in    St..  in    Mil.     I>. 

Juno    I!,  S41.     lie   may  bo   ,•'  1    us   one   of  the 

lll'-n  of    r|i:irl>'!fl:iirn<-,  ii<   M-prc-cntitli1,  c  nt    In-   M,    i-   [..ilili 

callv  and  thi-,.lo'_'ii--ill\.    His  writings,  which  \M 

and  imMi.-hed  in   1'ari-  !>v   Mn--"ii  in   l'>n,>,  :MI  !  i  \   Halluze 

"HI  1666,  were  directed  ir/niii  -1  the  idea  of  the  verbal  in-pini 

tioii  of  the  liiblc,  against  the  worship  of  images,  against 

tin'   belief  that  hail   and  thunder    storms   were  raisini  by 

surc,-,,  i   ordeals   ami    against  adoptioni-i- 

A    treatise  I'.v   him   ii'.':iin>t   tin'  .lews  was   tiaii-hited   into 

(icrman.    Is'-.     See    Iliindc-hagen'i   monograph   on    the 

/.,;/,.  ,„,,/  Writingt  „/  Agobard  (IW 

Auoiill'.  d'  (M.vitn:  (.'ATHKKIXK  SOPIIIKI,  Cnr\Ti:«.  I', 
in  isn.'i  :it  Kninkfort,  whither  her  father,  Count  ilo  Fla- 
vigny.  had  emigrated  during  the  Revolution  :  was  educated 
Ul  Paris,  ami  inarrieil  in  1^-7  fount  d'A(Oolt,who  .r 
is;,r>.  I'mlcr  Hi"  pseudonym  of  "  liano-l  - 1  •  .11  "  she  wrote 
a  number  of  novels  ami  literary  reviews,  a  volume  of 
nun-ill  ami  political  aphori-ni-.  A.'- •/ ",'•"•«  mornln  (1849), 
ami  H!*tt>if>-  '!>  I"  Revolution  de  1848  (2  vols.,  1851). 

Aguesseau',  «l'  (UKMII  FIUM.'OIH),  b.  at  Limoges, 
d,  partment  of  Ilautc-Vienne,  France.  NOT.  27,1668:  stud- 
icil  law,  and  was  a]. pointed  advocate-general  in  1690,  and 
procureur-genernl  in  1700,  to  tho  Parliament,  of  Paris,  in 
which  po-itions,  he  acquired  groat  reputation  as  an  elo- 
quent orator,  a  consummate  jurist,  and  a  man  of  perfect 
probity.  In  1717  he  became  chancellor,  but  resigned  in 
ITU  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Law.  In  1720  he  was 
recalled,  but  resigned  again  in  1722  on  account  of  his  op- 
position to  Cardinal  Dubois.  Once  more,  in  1737,  he  was 

.i..ii  .  i    : ..    I.;..    ..!, ii »...,) I. ,i-.:li i »     inn!    rfitiiiinul    it.  t.ill    17. ,0. 


insfilled  in  his  chancellorship,  and  retained  it  till  1750. 
D.  Fob.  9, 1750.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  16 
vols.  in  Paris  (1819-20).  His  Lettret  in(dilct  wore  pub- 
lished in  1823  (2  vols.). 

Ai'rey  (UiriiAim),  BARON,  b.  at  Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, 
Bngland,  1803 ;  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Sandhurst,  and  entered  tho  British  army  as  ensign  in 
1821,  rising  through  successive  grades  to  be  colonel  in 
is., I:  served  on  staff  and  regimental  duty;  appointed 
dci.uty  adjutant-general  1838,  military  secretary  to  oom- 
niandcr-in-ehicf  1852;  appointed  major-general  in  1854, 
and  commanded  brigade  in  Crimean  war,  but  after  disem- 
barkation of  the  army  served  as  quartermaster-general  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  and  filled  that  office  at  the  Horse  Guards 
from  1857  to  1865;  was  governor  and  commander-in-chief 
of  Gibraltar  1865-70,  and  adjutant-general  to  the  forces 
1870-76.  In  18B2  he  became  lieutenant-general,  and  gen- 
eral in  1871.  He  also  held  in  succession  the  colonelcy  of 
the  1 7th  and  7th  regiments ;  was  created  a  K.  C.  B.  in  1855  ; 
further  honored  with  G.  C.  B. ;  and  in  1876  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  with  title  of  Baron  Airey. 

AlcmaJOn'idcB,   The,  one  of   the  most  prominent 
families  of  ancient  Athens,  were  expelled  from  the  city  in 
596  B.  r.,  their  chief,  Megaclcs,  having  committed  sacn 
by  allowing    Cylon  and  his  partisans   to   be  massacred, 
though  they  had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  1 
menidos.     Tho   family  went  to  Phocis,  but  its   immense 
wealth  and  its  connections  with  some  of  the  most  powei 
families  in  Greece  enabled  it  to  return  to  Athens  after  ai 
exile  of  about  thirty  years.     Then  followed  the  long  and 
turbulent  contest  with  Pisistratus,  in  which  the 
onidte  were  once  more  driven  from  Athens.     During 
their  second  exile  they  spent  a  great  deal  of  their  woall 
in  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delphi,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  548  B.  c.,  and  tho  magnificence  with  which 
they  accomplished  this  great  undertaking  made  them 
popular  throughout  all  Greece  that  the  Spartans   finally 
restored  them  by  armed  force.     Among  the  famous in 
bers  of  the  family  were  Clisthenes,  Pericles,  and  Alci 

Al'cock  (Sir  RUTHERFORD),  b.  in  London  in  1809;  was 
a  surgeon  in  the  navy  in  Portugal  1833-34,  inspector  o 
hospitals  under  Sir  Evans  in  Spain  1835-37,  auditor  of 
accounts  of  the  English-Spanish  legion  1839-44,  consul  at 
Foo-Chow.  Shanghai,   and  Canton    1846-59,  mini 
Japan  1859-62,  minister  to  China  1865-71,  and  publii 
tfidieal  Ili»t,,n,  of  the  British  Legion  tii  kpam  (1SJS) 


Lancashire  College,  and  >ub 

tional  inini-iiT  M  Kdin>. 

and  it  •,  nlon  eeeapuy 

IS7".       Author   of    ",-\.  .1    and    mi». 

works,  incln 

linn  n«n>/»l  „•„!    I'  nrrl  »a-  i 

•  •f  lir.  Kitto'i  /;,/./,,.,/<  .,...,  •  (M    I  >'•!•..  1- 1. .  M). 
Algazza'li  (Am   II  »«i  i,  M..H  tumji  .  h.  »t  T 
into.',*:   t.iu-ht  plii|..-i.|,!,\,  I.T-I   ii,   I:  ,.- 
in  1  1  1 1 .     Me  wa-  .  'in- 
ill'  »it  philosopher!  of  the  Arabian  literature,  and  a  • 
prolific  writ-                                                       t^-t-n  translated 

,'di.    (See  Lewes'i  /;i'.»/r,,;. »,.../  !!••<  ••  y 
lomphy.) 

Al'ison  (Sir  Aiiciiisu.n,  Ji  u  of  thr  eminent 

l.i-r.'ii.,!,.  b.  ul  Kdinbu,.  :  the 

univ-t  ,nj; 

served  in  the  Crimea  and  in  h 

secretary  to  I.oid  ( '\\.\i-;  lost  >n  arm  at  I. 

tinguished  himself  as  brigadier  g«  i 

mand  of  the  Ashantee  e\i 

eeeded  to  the  baronetcy  1867,  and  became  deputy  adjut 

general  in   Ireland  Oct.,  1874.     Author  of  a  trr«ti- 

Army  Organisation  (1869). 

Alkin'di, or  Alchindut,  a  rery  prolific  Arabian  writer 
on  medicine  and  pbilotopby,  b.  at  BaMorah,  flourished  in 
tho  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Several  works,  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  were  mueh  read  during  the  Middle  Ages  j 
the  most  celebrated  was  l)e  Tkettria  Magiearum  Artittm. 

Allan-Knrdrc'  <  Hii-i-m.vii  Lim  I)r»iiA»i>),  b.  at 
Lyons  Oct.  3, 18U3:  was  the  representative  of  thr  rpiriiual- 

movement  in  France,  and  wrote  Lt  I 
(1857),  f.e  Lirre  del  Mfi/ium,.  and  L' Imitation  </«  C/ 
i/ile  telon  le  SpiritMaliime  (18M).     He  also  founded  the 
llerue  ipirite  (1858).     D.  in  Paris  Apr.  1,  180V. 

Al'len  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Greenfield,  Franklin  en..  Mass., 
Apr.  17,  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  Collecr  1M7  :  was 
reporter  of  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  MaaamcbusetU 
1861-67,  and  attorney-general  of  MaauebnsctU  1847-71, 
and  published  14  rols.  of  Massachusetts  Report*. 

Allen  (FRenrRic  nr.  FORMT).  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Oberlin, 
Lorain  eo.,  0.,  May  25,  1H44;  wu  educated  at  Oberlin 
College;  studied  at  the  University  of  Leitisie :  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  University  of  Ea»t  Tennessee  In 
1866,  and  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1874,  and 
published  an  ed.  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

Allen  (OF.OROK),  b.  at  Milton.  Vt.,  H.  17.  1-ns;  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  was  admit! 
to  the  bar  in  1831,  but  felt  himself  drawn  to  the  study  of 
theology  both  by  bis  own  interest  and  by  the  influence  of 
Dr.  James  Marsh  :  was  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Allan's, 
Vt.,  1834-37  ;  professor  of  languages  at  the  Delaware  Col- 
lege, Newark.  Del.,  and  finally  professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  joined  the  Roman  (  athoii, 
Church  in  1847.  D.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  May  2-.  l«T» 
He  published  a  Life  of  1'hilidor  (1865)  and  some  .papers 
in  the  United  State,  Serriee  Journal,  but  his  chief  work 


was  as  a  teacher. 


"(See  P«m  Monthly.  July  and  Aug., 

It.  F..  TH..«m«. 


\lle 


77,,   Capital  of  the  tycoon  (2  vols.,  1863). 

Alexan'der  ( 

served  in  the  Bur 


Alexan'der  (JAMES  EDWABD),  b.  in  Scotland  in  18 
rmnn  war  1825,  in  the  Russian  war  agaii 


,»..«;»  (Wn-LiAM),  b.  in  1806  at  Edenton.  Chowan  eo., 
N  C  •  earlv  lost  both  bis  parents,  and  received  a  poor  edu- 
cation until  he  in  1822  settled  at  Chillieothe,  O.,  and  was 
enabled  to  study  law.     Having  become  a  la 
tation,  he  soon  became  an  influential  polil 
crat);  was  a  member  of  Congress  1SM-3J,  I  .  f.  Senator 
1837-49,  and  governor  of  Ohio  1874- 

Al'lies  (THOMAS  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Bri»t,. 
1813:   studied  at  Eton,  where  he  gained 
scholarship ;  graduated  at  Wadham  College  <'xr.,r.|.  ISM 
became  a  fellow  there;  took  orders  ,n  the  (  hur,  h;.f 
land:  was  rector  of  Launton.  Oxfordsh.re.  I Ml-M.  wb« 


late,  .l/.iwi  War  (1863). 

Alexander  (WILLIAM  LINDSAY),  D.  D. 
Scotland    Auff   24    1808;  educated  at  the  uni 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's;   became  classical  tutor  m 


Churcllet  of  the  Albi'jenK,  (1«»2). 
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ALMODOVAR— AMERICAN  MUSEUM   OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Almodo'var  (ILIIEFOXSO  DIAZ  DK  RIBERA),  COUNT,  b.  in 
1777  at  Granada:  was  educated  at  the  military  academy 
of  Segovia,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  the  war  against 
the  French.  By  the  reactionary  government  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  he  WHS  suspected  of  liberalism  and  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  but  was  liberated  by  the  rev- 
olution of  ISi'O.  In  lS2:f.  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
flee  to  France,  and  did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  when  he  at  once  took  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  liberal  parly.  In  the  cabinets  nf  Mendizabal,  Cala- 
travn,  and  Kspartcro  he  was  minister  of  war,  but  retired 
in  1843  from  public  life.  D.  at  Valencia  Jan.  26,  1S46. 

AI'vord  (THOMAS  GOLD),  b.  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
20,  1*10;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1828;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1832 ;  practised  at  Syracuse  until  1846;  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  1844,  and  re-elected  nine  times  :  Speaker 
in  IS5S  and  1S64:  lieutenant-governor  in  1865-66;  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1867-68;  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  salt,  and  resides  at  Syracuse. 
Ainnl'aric,  b.  in  501,  the  son  of  Alarie  II.,  king  of  the 
Visigoths:  succeeded  his  father  in  507  by  the  aid  of  his 
grandfather,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  mar- 
ried in  527  Clotildo,  a  daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,  but  in  order  to  compel  her  to  embrace  Arianism 
he  treated  her  so  cruelly  that  her  brother,  Childebert,  came 
to  her  rescue  with  a  great  army  in  531.  Amalaric  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  Theudis  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the 
YiMi;<>ths,  while  Clotildo  returned  with  her  brother  to  the 
land  of  the  Franks,  where  she  died  shortly  after. 

Amalason'tha,  b.  in  498,  a  daughter  of  Thcodorie  the 
Great,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  married  Eutharic  and  bore 
him  a  son,  Athalaric,  who  in  526,  when  only  ten  years  old, 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  king  of  Italy  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  mother,  his  father  having  died  the  previous 
year.  The  government  of  Amalasontha  was  very  success- 
ful, but  her  son  grew  up  a  debauched  and  dissipated  drunk- 
ard, utterly  unfit  to  reign.  He  died  in  534,  and  Amala- 
sontha now  married  Theodatus  in  order  to  strengthen  her 
power,  but,  instigated  by  Theodora,  the  Byzantine  empress, 
who  hated  Amalasontha,  Theodatus  imprisoned  her,  and 
had  her  strangled  in  535. 

Amal'rich  of  Be'na,  a  scholastic  philosopher  who 
taught  dialectics  and  the  liberal  arts  at  Paris  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  born  at  Bcna  (Bcne),  near 
Chartres,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  theology  with  the 
Averroistic  and  materialistic  interpretation  of  Aristotle's 
metaphysics.  He  and  his  book  (Phynion)  were  condemned 
by  the  university  and  the  pope;  and  Amalrich,  after  an 
enforced  recantation,  d.  of  grief  in  1209.  In  1210  his  bones 
and  his  books  were  burned  together.  His  followers  (Al- 
mericians)  appear  to  have  been  a  pantheistic  and  mystical 
sect,  finally  blended  with  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 
They  were  subjected  to  severe  persecutions. 

Aniiit'  (FELIX  DE  TORRES),  an  Aragonese  ecclesiastic 
and  literary  historian,  was  b.  at  Salient  Aug.  6,  1772; 
became  bishop  of  Astorga,  and  a  senator  under  the  re- 
formed constitution  of  1837.  In  1808  he  was  charged  by 
the  government  of  Spain  to  prepare  and  annotate  a  new 
Castilian  translation  of  the  Bible.  Of  this  work  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1823  in  8  vols.,  besides  a  volume  of 
notes  and  appendices.  In  the  edition  of  1832  the  notes  are 
chiefly  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages.  D.  at  Madrid  on 
Dec.  29,  1840.  Amat  is  best  known  abroad  by  his  Memo- 
riai  para  nyudar  a  formar  un  Diccionario  cn'tico  de  log 
etcritoret  Catalanee  (Barcelona,  1  vol.  8vo,  1836).  A  sup- 
plement to  the  Diccionarin,  by  Juan  Corminas,  appeared 
at  Burgos  in  1  vol.Svo  in  1849.  These  works  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  Catalan  literature,  and  indis- 
pensable to  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
literature  and  its  bibliography.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

A  in  clot 'do  la  Houssaye' (ABRAHAM  NICOLAS),  b.  at 
Origans,  Franco,  in  1634;  served  for  sometime  as  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy  at  Venice,  but  devoted  himself  after- 
ward exclusively  to  the  study  of  history  and  literature.  D. 
in  Paris  Deo.  8,  1706.  He  wrote  Hisloire  du  (iouventement 
de  Venite  (3  vols.,  1676) ;  also  translated  Paolo  Sarpi's  his- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Prince  by  Macchiavelli. 
Amelotte'  (DENIS),  b.  at  Saintes,  France,  Mar.  15, 
06  ;  studied  theology  and  joined  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Oct.  7,  1678.  He  maintained 
for  many  years  a  very  bitter  contest  with  the  writers  of 
Port-Royal,  and  is  said  not  to  have  disdained  to  use  his 
influence  at  court  in  order  to  defeat  them.  His  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  Louis  XIV.  subscribed 
for  100,000  copies,  appeared  in  4  vols.  (1666-70). 

American  Eclectic,  The,  or  New  School  of 
aedicule  was  first  known  in  this  country  as  a  separate 
school  about  the  year  1826,  although  physicians  entertain  ing 
its  peculiar  sentiments  flourished  from  the  period  of  the  Rev- 


olution. Wooeter  Beach  of  New  York  in  1826  established 
a  college  in  that  city  for  the  dissemination  of  its  doctrines. 
He  also  prepared  works  on  practice,  surgery,  materia 
medica,  midwifery,  and  physiology  for  his  students,  which 
were  widely  popular.  Among  his  early  associates  were 
Thomas  Vaughn  Morrow  and  Isaac  G.  Jones.  About  this 
time  Kev.  Dr.  Chase,  bishop  of  Ohio  and  uncle  of  the 
statesman,  had  obtained  a  charter  for  the  Worthington 
University.  He  invited  thither  the  faculty  of  the  New 
Y'ork  Reformed  Medical  College.  Profs.  Morrow  and  Jones 
accepted,  and  a  medical  department  was  duly  organized. 
After  ten  years  of  successful  labor,  Prof.  Morrow  left 
Worthington  and  established  a  college  in  Cincinnati.  This 
•was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1845  bv  the 
name  of  the  "  Eclectic  Medical  Institute."  He  next  under- 
took the  organization  of  the  reformed  physicians  of  the 
U.  S.  as  a  school  of  practice,  apart  from  Homneopathists, 
Thomsonians,  and  Mercurialists.  To  this  new  school  he 
gave  the  name  "  Eclectic,"  that  being  the  designation  of 
the  ancient  Galenists  and  Alexandrian  academicians. 
State  societies  were  organized  over  the  country,  and  col- 
leges established  in  Massachusetts,  New  Y'ork,  Philadel- 
phia. Georgia,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  The 
death  of  Prof.  Morrow  deprived  the  Eclectics  of  their 
wisest  leader.  The  new  practice  continued  to  flourish, 
however,  chiefly  in  the  North-western  States,  but  the 
national  organization  ceased  to  exist.  After  the  civil  war 
the  cause  received  a  new  impetus,  perhaps  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  Eclectic  surgeons  were  excluded  from  ap- 
pointment in  the  army.  New  colleges  were  established  in 
the  cities  of  New  Y'ork,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Mueon, 
which  soon  became  prosperous.  State  societies  were  formed 
in  all  the  Northern  States,  and  in  1870  the  National  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Association  was  revived  under  the  auspices 
of  these  institutions  and  societies,  and  was  incorporated 
the  ensuing  winter  by  the  legislature  of  New  Y'ork.  Its 
sessions  arc  held  annually,  and  it  is  an  influential  organi- 
zation. The  number  of  Eclectic  physicians  in  the  U.  S.  is 
estimated  at  12,000.  There  are  also  many  Eclectics  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Conspicuous  among  these  are 
Thomas  R.  Fraser  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  Alexander  M. 
Ross  of  Toronto,  both  authors  of  ability.  There  is  also  an 
Eclectic  association  in  Great  Britain,  holding  conferences 
annually.  Dr.  William  Ilitchman  of  Liverpool,  George 
Sexton  of  London,  and  the  late  J.  Hughes  Bennett  of 
Scotland,  are  classed  as  Eclectics. 

The  distinctive  tenets  of  the  New  School  relate  to  the 
hygienic  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  rejection  of  mer- 
cury, antimony,  and  other  minerals  as  medicines.  They 
aim  in  medicine  and  surgery  at  the  strictest  conservative 
practice,  performing  only  necessary  operations  and  care- 
fully husbanding  and  promoting  the  vital  powers.  The 
Eclectics  have  the  credit  of  discovering  and  introducing 
into  the  materia  medica  over  100  new  remedies  prepared 
from  the  indigenous  American  flora,  all  which  are  used 
more  or  less  by  rival  practitioners.  To  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Newton,  now  of  New  York,  is  also  due  the  merit  of  having 
first  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  cellular  pathology  in  1845, 
and  also  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  in 
surgery  in  1846.  Joseph  R.  Buchanan  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  also  the  author  of  several  anthropological  works,  and 
the  late  W.  Byrd  Powell  was  the  originator  of  a  novel  the- 
ory of  human  temperaments.  ALEXANDER  WILDER, 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  This 
institution  was  incorporated  in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  in  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  a 
museum  and  library  of  natural  history,  of  encouraging 
and  developing  the  study  of  natural  science,  of  advancing 
the  general  knowledge  of  kindred  subjects :  and  to  that  end 
furnishing  popular  instruction  and  recreation.  The  col- 
lections it  has  already  acquired,  besides  many  smaller  gifts 
and  purchases,  consist  of  the  following  specimens  of  scien- 
tific and  popular  interest :  The  first  choice  of  all  the  mam- 
mals and  birds  left  by  the  late  Edward  Verreaux  of  Paris,  who 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death  collections  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  which  were  valued  at  600,000  francs.  These 
include  what  are  regarded  as  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
art  of  taxidermy  that  Europe  has  yet  produced.  A  nearly 
complete  series  of  all  the  birds  of  America  N.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  was  purchased  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot;  also  the  entire 
museum  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine 
ibove  Bonn  (not  Maximilian,  late  emperor  of  Mexico). 
This  prince  occupied  the  years  1815-17  exploring  Brazil 
Tom  Rio  Janeiro  up  to  Bahia,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his 
ipecimens  were  never  before  described,  and  the  collection 
s  therefore  particularly  rich  in  type*.  A  collection  of 
shells  made  during  a  long,  active  lifetime  by  Dr.  John  C. 
Jay  and  an  unrivalled  library  on  conchology  have  been 
iresented  by  Miss  C.  L.  Wolfe  as  a  memorial  of  her  father, 
he  first  president  of  the  corporation.  The  most  important 
lepartment  yet  established  is  that  of  palaeontology,  which 
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comprise*  (li,.  great  collections  of  Prof.  James  Hall  of 
Albany,  containing  probably  one-half  i,f  the  iiuil,.-i,ri,-,,l|v 
labelled  spe,-  .....  ml  of  pa!  .....  /...i,-  palii..,ntolo  -v  vet  gathered 
on  our  continent.  About  7  ......  ,,l  th, 

been  figured.  an,  I  are  type".  Tbe  Tertian  be,|-  ,,l  South 
Carolina  are  \\ell  repre.-eiitcd  by  tbe  collection  ,.f  I'n.l 
F.  S.  II.  .line-  ,,f  Cliarle-ton.  also  gathered  diirin.'  many 
years.  A  department  ,,f  areha.olo^y  i-  now  being  'f,,r  .....  'l 
from  the  ipeolmeni  obtained  by  linn.  !•;.  i;.  s.|uier  on  his 
Central  Aincricnn  un.l  South  Amerieao  tr:i\  .-I.-,  an.  I  from 
his  labors,  jointly  with  HI.IM-  i,t  In.  !•;.  11.  |ia\i-.  in  ,.\ 

ploring  tlie  am  i,  'lit   mounds  of  the  Mississippi   Vallev. 

Tbe-e  eolli-etioiis  are  the  property  of  (lie  corporation 
above  mentioned,  »n<l  not  of  the  city,  the  e.irp  oration  un- 
dertaking to  furnish  specimens  an,l'  books  an,  I  tuku  care 
of  them,  anil  tho  city  to  supply  the  required  land  and 
building!.  For  this  pim.ose  that  part  of  the  Central  1'ark 
formerly  known  as  Manhattan  Square,  on  the  \V.  side  of 
the  park  proper,  which  contains  181  acres,  ha*  been  set 
aside  for  over.  The  section  of  the  building  now  finished 
is  200  fuel  long  by  tili  feet  wide,  and  about  100  feet  high, 


lan  to  be  ul- 
square, and 


and  forms  one  eighteenth  |,;irt  of  the  whole  pl 
timately  finished,  whieh  is  to  occupy  the  whole  , 

be  six  times  larger  than  that  now  in  course  of  erection  by 
Her  Majesty  's  government  in  London,  and  five  times  greater 
than  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  part  completed  con- 
si-ts  of  a  aeries  of  magnificent  halls  170  feet  long  by  60 
feet  wide,  and  severally  of  18,  30,  and  22  feet  in  height, 
for  exhibition,  and  a  curator's  room  on  each  floor.  n\cr 
the  whole  is  a  Mansard  story  16  feet  in  height,  divided  into 
laboratories  for  the  free  use  of  scientific  gentlemen  who 
may  visit  our  shores  from  other  lands,  and  for  the  national 
and  State  surveys,  and  other  scientific  investigators  of  our 
own  land,  the  aim  of  the  museum  being  to  be  the  means 
both  of  creating  and  diffusing  knowledge.  The  number 
of  its  visitors  during  1S76  was  1,120,494,  or  one-half  more 
than  that  of  tho  most  popular  museum  in  Europe. 

A.    8.  BlCKMORK. 

American  Sunday-School  Union,  The,  was  or- 

ganized at  Philadelphia  May  25,  1824.  It  was,  however, 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and 
Adult  School  Union,  whieh  was  organized  in  1817,  and  had 
auxiliary  "  unions,"  or  branches,  in  eleven  of  the  States 
when,  in  1824,  it  transferred  its  capital  and  schools  to  the 
new  national  organization.  The  American  Sunday-School 
Union  is  under  the  direction  of  thirty-six  managers,  of 
whom  at  least  twenty-four  must  reside  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  vicinity.  All  these  managers  are  laymen,  and  they  are 
selected  from  various  Christian  denominations.  Tho  Union 
is  not  a  union  of  denominations,  but  of  individual  Chris 
tians  of  different  denominations.  The  object  of  the  Union 
was,  at  its  formation,  "  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  Sab- 
bath-school societies  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country, 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  pious  instruction 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  to  disseminate  useful  information,  cir- 
culate moral  and  religious  publications  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  and  to  endeavor  to  plant  a  Sunday-school  wherever 
there  is  a  population."  V  arions  denominational  Sunday- 
school  societies  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  Union, 
but  it  has  continued  its  operations  without  interruption, 
and  its  aim  still  is  to  improve  existing  Sunday-schools  and 
to  organize  new  ones.  Its  plan  is,  to  publish  books  and 
papers  suited  to  the  wants  of  Sunday-schools,  and  to  send 
out  missionaries,  lay  and  clerical,  of  various  denominations, 
to  organize  new  Sunday-schools  wherever  there  is  a  needy 
population.  No  Sunday-schools  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Union,  but  its  missionaries  watch  and  help  as  they  have 
opportunity  the  pioneer  schools  they  have  organized.  Many 
of  these  schools  have  proved  the  foundation  of  Christian 
churches.  Indeed,  a  large  share  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches  organized  in  the  newer  States  within  the  past 
thirty  years  have  had  their  beginning  in  union  Sunday- 
schools.  The  Union  has  been  the  parent  of  most  of  the 
distinctive  agencies  and  methods  of  the  American  Sunday- 
school  system.  Sunday-school  libraries,  question-books, 
periodicals,  teachers'  helps,  conventions,  plans  for  teacher- 
training,  schemes  of  limited  lessons  uniform  throughout 
the  country,  were  originated  by  or  first  gained  prominence 
through  the  agency  of  the  Union  or  of  its  officers  and 
managers.  Moreover,  its  work  created  or  stimulated  a  de- 
mand in  these  departments  which  has  greatly  increased 
the  supply  in  them  all.  Its  list  of  separate  publications 
exceeds  2000.  The  value  of  these,  circulated  by  sale  and 
donation,  up  to  Mar.  1,  1876,  amounts  to  nearly  $6,500,000 
Up  to  the  same  date  its  missionaries  had  organized  63,793 
Sunday-schools,  including,  at  the  time  of  their  organization, 
419,796  teachers  and  2,745,610  scholars.  In  addition  to 
this,  its  missionaries  have  visited  and  helped  many  thou- 
sands of  existing  sehools,  including  several  millions  of 
scholars.  (See  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,  in  CVCLOP.SPIA.) 

HEXIIY  CLAY  TRCMBULL. 


\mphnrnnlhidir.    S-*  Tri  tninn,  r,  in  frcijjrj:nu. 

Amyot'  i.l  v,,,,  M),  »,.  „  Melun.  France,  Ort,  ::• 
taught  Latin  and  i;r,-ek  «t  ti>. 
Ij  ;  became  tutor  to  the  t« 
II.;  wa»  made  grand  almoner  in, 

bishop  of  Am 
a  number. ,f  ir.,,,-: 

,-t.-el|,,..|   t..r  tile   I    II 

of  their  .tyle.    Then 

I  lutarch,  which  ban  been  uft.-n  i.  pnnicd,  the  la«t  • 
2.i  \ol«.  (  Paris,  1NU1-OA). 
Amyrnul',  ,,r  Amyriuili 

parlment    ,.f     ! 

1    °l  throb..  .r,   .here   b* 

I  became  a  profMtor,  ind  d.  in  1684.     II.-  *..  • 
very  prolific  writer,  and  enjoyed  great  rrputation 
time;    hi.    TV.,-.   8atmmn«um    were  oon.lder«l  a  bit-h 
authority  among  the  Cahini-i 


.      In  ,.t.|rr  to 
and  unite  the  > arioui  branchen  of  th,-  I 

.nanism,  he  competed  th- 
"''  '•'• 
(-..    1.  /.,,,.,„,.  >n.ti,*,»dn.    Ut  .I*,  wrote  .  fa,  d,  frm»tof, 

Andra'da,  de  (Axroxio).  a  Porturoew  ml»i.,nary,  b. 

i«nn  !  «nU)red  the  "o*!"*  of  J««"  *n  161*,  and  went  ln 
1600  to  Oo»,  where  be  d.  Aug.  20,  1IBJ.  He  mad*  two 
journey,  to  Thibet  (In  l«01  and  in  !«I5),  and  bii  A'ow 
Vncoorimrnlo  do  Urao  Calayo,  ou  dot  It,,,,,*  ,1,  , 
(Lisbon,  1626),  attracted  much  attention  and  wu  tram- 
lated  into  other  language*. 

Anicet-Bonrgeoii'  (Arortn),  b.  In  Part.  D«e.  «. 
1806;  wa*  clerk  in  a  lawyer',  office  when  in  182J  be  wroU 
bis  first  melodrama,  Gmlart,  which  wa.  very  laeeenfal 
and  after  which  be  devoted  hlmiclf  entirely  to  play-wri- 
ting. He  produced,  alone  or  in  company  with  other.,  over 
200  play.,  vaudevilles,  drama.,  and  melodrama.,  many  of 
which  are  still  represented  In  Pan.  with  great  effect,  "ill. 
best  piece  is  La  V(»ilie»i,e(lS34).  D.  at  Pan  Jan.  12,  I"?!. 
An'neke  (MATIIII.HK  FRA.M-KSKA  OIKKLER),  b.  on  tb* 
estate  of  her  grandfather,  near  lilankenstein,  I'ruwia,  Apr. 
3,  1817.  Early  in  life  .he  engaged  in  literary  pursuit!,  and 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  and  •ooial  freedom  of 
her  country.  When  her  husband,  a  Pruxian  officer  and 
powerful  leader  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  wa.  itnpriiuned 
under  sentence  of  death  at  Cologne.  Madame  Anneke  put 
a  printing-press  into  her  parlor.,  anil  hen-elf  edited  a  paper 
in  the  interest,  of  the  revolution.  She  had  actual  Mrrie* 
on  the  battle-field  a*  one  of  her  husband's  »tatf,  of  whieh 
Carl  Schuri  was  also  a  member.  When  tbe  revolutionist* 
were  overpowered  she,  with  her  family,  sought  refuge  in 
America,  where  she  has  been  one  of  the  man  earnest  cham- 
pions of  woman',  enfranchisement.  She  edited  the  Fratifn 
Zeituag  at  Milwaukee,  Win.,  in  1860,  where  (he  now  (1877> 
is  principal  of  an  academy  for  young  ladie*. 

,>M  iA*  B.  Asrnosr. 

An'tony  (MILTOX),  b.  Aug.  7,  1789,  in  Virginia;  re- 
moved early  with  his  parent,  to  Georgia ;  studied  medicine 
at  tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  began  to  practise  a.  a 
physician  in  New  Orleans ;  removed  subsequently  to  Au- 
gusta, Qa.,  and  founded  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia. 
D.  of  yellow  fever  Sept.  19,  1839.  I1  in.  F.  Kvr. 

Ap'pleton  (JA»B9),  b.at  Ip.wich,  Mas..,  Feb.  M,  1785; 
was  early  in  life  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  (be 
State,  and  served  during  the  war  with  England  as  a  colonel 
of  Massachusetts  militia,  having  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  district  of  Gloucester;  after  the  elose  of 
tho  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Portland,  Me. ;  was  also  a  member  of  the  Maine 
legislature,  but  returned  finally  to  his  native  town,  where  he 
d.  Aug.  25,  1872.  He  exercised  much  influence  a.  an  ener- 
getic champion  of  total  abstinence  and  a»  a  decided  enemy 
of  slavery,  on  which  two  points  his  speeches  and  publica- 
tions contributed  much  to  form  public  opinion.  By  hi. 
elaborate  report  to  the  Maine  legislature  in  1837  be  wa* 
the  first  expounder  of  tbe  principle  underlying  the  Main* 
law. 

Apron.  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  Gen.  Hi.  7,  nprom 
is  used  to  render  the  lleb.  cknyornk  (which  is  rendered 
"girdle"  in  2  Sam.xviii.  11):  "And  they  wwed  fig-leave* 
together,  and  made  themselves  apron." — in  tbe  margin, 
"or,  thinyt  to  gird  about."  In  the  Geneva  (Barker)  Bible 
(1599)  it  is  rendered,  "  And  they  »ewed  ngge  tree  leaue* 
together,  and  made  themselue*  breeches " — in  the  margin, 
"Ebr.  Ihiiiyi  to  gird  nboxt  tkrm  In  kidt  ikrir  pri»itir-." 
Because  of  the  translation  "breeche*,"  this  i*  called  "the 
Breeches  Bible."  In  Act*  xix.  12  apron  It  the  rendering 
of  mpui'rdun-,  from  the  Latin  trmid»rtiuM,»  half-girdle.  .>r 
belt  covering  half  the  perron— an  apron  worn  by  workmen, 
servant*,  etc.  T.  0.  8umi«M. 
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Argyrop'ulos  (.JOHANNES),  b.  in  Constantinople  in 
1416;  went  early  to  Italy,  where  he  contributed  much  t" 
the  revival  of  letters.  lie  taught  the  Greek  language  ami 
literature  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  Padua  U34-56, 
Florence  1456-71,  and  Home,  where  he  d.  in  I486.  Pallas 
Strozia,  P.ditiiuius,  and  Reuchlin  were  among  his  disciples. 
He  became  M  master  of  the  Latin  language,  anil  translated 
the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Latin.  But  for  the  Latin  au- 
thors he  showed  a  sovereign  contempt ;  of  Cicero  he  said 
that  he  understood  neither  Greek  nor  philosophy. 

Arm'strong  (JAMES  Lofoos),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Orocnbrier 
Co.,  Va.,  Apr.  2,  1782.  His  parents  came  West,  and  he 
became  a  student  of  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Dudley.  In  ISO!)  ho  settled  in  Rutherford  co.,  Tenn.,  and 
served'  his  country  as  surgeon  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  advocates  of  temperance.  D.  Apr.  5,  1868. 

Ar'nold  (JiniN  WILLIAM  SCHMIDT),  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
b.  at  Chariest. >n.  S.  ('.,  May  16,1843:  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York.  1868 j  studied  medicine;  was  ap- 
|iuinted  curator  of  the  Bellcvuc  llos]iital  in  1871,  professor 
of  physiology  and  histology  at  the  University  of  New 
York  in  1ST4.  and  pathologist  at  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
Blackndl's  I.-land  in  1875;  and  contributed  to  various 
medical  papers. 

Arrhidtc'us  (PHILIP),  a  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedonby 
a  dancing-girl,  Philinna  of  Larissa;  accompanied  his  half- 
brother,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  campaigns  in  Asia, 
and  was  always  kindly  treated  by  him,  but  never  held  any 
civil  or  military  command.  He  was  imbecile,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  become  so  from  a  potion  administered  to 
him  while  a  boy  by  Olympias,  his  father's  wife  and  Alex- 
ander's mother.  He  was  present  at  Babylon  when  Ale\- 
ander  died,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  by  the 
army,  though  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana,  born  shortly 
after,  was  associated  with  him.  He  now  married  Enrydice, 
A  granddaughter  of  Philip  II.,  a  daughter  of  Cynanc,  his 
own  and  Alexander's  half  sister.  Eurydico  was,  like  her 
mother,  a  woman  of  thoroughly  masculine  education,  of 
many  masculine  talents,  and  of  an  exorbitant  ambition. 
She  wished  to  get  rid  of  Roxana  and  her  son,  of  Olympias, 
and  of  Alexander's  generals ;  and  after  the  death  of  An- 
tipater  (in  319)  she  collected  an  army  and  marched  against 
Polysperchon.  But  in  Polysperchon's  army  was  Olympias, 
and  the  Macedonian  soldiers  declared  that  they  would 
never  fight  against  Alexander's  mother.  Eurydice  was 
deserted,  captured  in  her  flight,  and  confined,  together 
with  her  husband,  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  whither  Olympias 
sent  to  her  a  sword,  a  rope,  and  a  cup  of  hemlock.  She 
accepted  the  presents,  made  Arrhidseus  drink  the  hemlock, 
and  then  hanged  herself  (317  B.  c.). 

Ar'thnr  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
in  1796;  graduated  at  the  College  of  Belfast;  emigrated 
shortly  after  to  America ;  settled  at  Bennington,  Vt. ;  stud- 
ied first  law,  then  theology;  was  minister  of  a  Baptist 
church  at  Bennington,  and  subsequently  at  various  other 
places — at  New  York  from  1855  to  1863.  D.  at  Newtonville 
Oct.  30,  1875.  He  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  book 
on  family  names. 

Articles  of  Confederation.  See  CONFEDERATION, 
ARTICLES  OF. 

Ar'widsson  (ADOLF  IVAR),  b.  at  Padasjoki,  Finland, 
Aug.  7,  1791 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Abo,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  there  in  1817.  A  periodical 
which  he  founded  in  1821  was  suppressed  in  the  same  year 
by  the  Russian  government,  and  in  1822  he  was  exiled. 
He  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  made  director  of  the 
royal  library.  D.  June  21,  1858.  He  published  Sraiska 
Furntunger  (3  vols.,  1834-42),  Stockholm  forr  och  nu  (1837- 
40),  and  a  translation  of  Frithiof's  Saga. 

Asbjorn'sen  (PETER  CHRISTIAN),  b.  in  Christiania,  Nor- 
way, Jan.  15,  1812;  studied  botany  and  zoology;  visited 
Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  in  1849-50  ;  spent  two  years  at  the 
academy  of  Tharand,  Saxony,  1856-58,  and  on  his  return 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  forests  of  Norway. 
Besides  a  number  of  popular  books  on  natural  history  and 
essays  on  forest-culture,  he  published  Iforake  Folke-Ectn- 
tyr  (1842-43)  in  connection  with  Jorgen  Moe,  and  Norske 
Jlnf:/reeventyr  og  Folkcaayn  (1845-48);  which  two  books 
not  only  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Norwegian  literature,  but  also  attracted  much 
attention  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries,  in  Germany, 
and  in  England. 

As'pinwall  (WILLIAM  H.),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1807;  was  trained  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  G.  G.  & 
S.  S.  Howland ;  became  a  partner  in  1832 ;  formed  the 
firm  of  Howland  &  Aspinwall  in  1837;  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1848.  D.  in  New  York  Jan.  19,  1875.  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  R.  R., 
the  eastern  terminus  of  which  is  named  after  him. 


As'selyn  (JAN),  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1610;  studied  paint- 
ing, first  in  his  native  city  under  Isaiah  Vandorvelde,  then 
in  Kome,  where  Bamboccio  and  Claude  Lorraine  became 
his  models;  settled  subsequently  in  Amsterdam,  and  d. 
there  in  1660.  He  painted  battle-pieces,  animals,  and 
landscapes,  and  his  views  of  the  neighborhood  of  Rome 
are  much  appreciated. 

As'sing  (LITDMILLA),  b.  in  Hamburg  Feb.  22,  1827,  a 
daughter  of  the  poetess  Rosa  Maria  Assing  and  the  poet 
Dr.  D.  A.  Assing;  was  educated  in  Berlin  in  the  house  of 
her  uncle,  Varnhagen  von  Ense ;  wrote  for  various  period- 
icals, and  edited  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  her 
uncle.  On  account  of  the  irreverence  which  these  works 
show  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  queen,  etc.,  Ludmilla 
Assing  was  prosecuted  twice,  and  sentenced  to  eight  months*, 
and  then  to  two  years',  imprisonment,  but  she  lives  in 
Florence. 

As'ter,  von  (ERNST  Lunwio),  b.  at  Dresden  in  Nov., 
1778 ;  received  a  military  education,  and  served  first  in  the 
Saxon,  then  in  the  Russian,  and  finally  (after  1815)  in  the 
Prussian  service.  In  1810,  while  still  in  the  Saxon  army, 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Napoleon  by  a  plan  for  the 
fortification  of  Torgau,  and  while  in  the  Prussian  service 
he  undertook  the  fortification  of  Coblentz  and  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  ;  was  made  inspector-general  of  all  the  Prussian  for- 
tresses and  general  of  infantry  in  1842.  D.  at  Berlin  Feb. 
10,  1855.  His  fiachgclaneiu  Kchriftcn  were  published  at 
Berlin,  in  5  vols.  (1856-61). — His  brother,  KARL  HKINKICH 
VON  ASTKR,  b.  at  Dresden  Feb.  4,  1782;  d.  there  Dec.  23, 
1855;  colonel  in  the  Saxon  army;  wrote  several  valuable 
military  works,  of  which  the  most  noted  are  Letirr  mm 
Fenlunynkrieye  (2  rols.,  1812;  often  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated into  other  languages)  and  Vie  Gefechtc  vnd  Schlach- 
tene  bei  Leipzig  (2  vols.,  1852-53). 

Asteroids.  At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  our  Vol. 
I.  there  had  been  discovered  135  of  the  small  planets  re- 
volving in  orbits  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  com- 
monly called  asteroids.  The  latest  contained  in  the  list 
then  given  was  of  date  Feb.  18, 1874.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  discovered  (Jan.  1,  1877)  thirty-four  more,  of 
which  the  dates  and  names  (so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
named),  and  the  names  of  their  discoverers,  are  given  below. 
This  list  has  been  obligingly  communicated  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
F.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  of  Hamilton  College.  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  himself  the  discoverer  of  a  larger  number  of 
these  bodies  than  any  other  observer : 

Auteroidn  discovered  since  Feb.,  1874- 


No. 

Name. 

Date  of  discovery. 

Discoverer. 

136 
137 
138 
K!'J 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
l.TS 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
lil'.l 

Austria  
Meliboea  
Tolosa 

1874,  March  18  
April  21 

Palisa. 
Palisa. 
1'errotin. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Palisa. 
1'aul  llenrv. 
Palisa. 
Palisa. 
Peters,  TI.  S. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
liorclly. 
Schulhof. 
Prosper-Henry. 
Perrotin. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Palisa. 
Paul  Henry. 
Palisa. 
Prosper-Henry. 
Palisa. 
Palisa. 
Borelly. 
Knorre. 
Paul  Henry. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Watson,  IT.  S. 
Prosper-Henry. 
Perrptio. 
I'aul  Henry. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Peters,  0.8. 
Watson,  U.  S. 
Prospcr-Ilenry. 

May  19  
October  10  
October  13  
1875,  January  13  
January  28  
February  23.... 

Siwa  
Lumen  

Vibilia  

Adeona  

Protogeneia... 
Gallia 

July  10  .. 

August  7  
September  21... 
October  18  
November  1  
November  2  
November  2  
November!  
Novembers  
November  22.... 
December  1  
1876,  January4  
January  2C  
February  20.... 
April  16..  . 

Medusa  
Nuwa  
Abundantia... 
Atala  

Hilda  

Bertha  

Scylla 

Xantippe  
Dejanira  
Koronis  
JErnilia  
Una 

Athor  ...  . 

April  21  
April  26 

Erigone  
Eva 

July  12  
August  9  
August  15  
August  28  
Srpirmber  27... 
September  28... 

Loreley  
Rhodope  
Urda 

Sibylla  

Zelia  

In  the  list  of  Vol.  I.  the  following  were  unnamed.    Their 
names  are  here  supplied : 


125  Liberatrix. 

126  Velleda. 


127  Johanna. 
135  Hcrtliu. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  discoverers  of  asteroids, 
with  their  places  of  observation  and  the  number  of  aster- 
oids discovered  by  each.  The  arrangement  of  the  names 
is  in  the  order  of  thcso'numbers,  and  not  in  the  order  of 
time : 

•This  asteroid  has  not  yet  been  named. 


IVters 

Luther 

\VatMMi 

Hind.... 


r<*L,'>oii 

ll.ir.-lly    

''haeoniiie 

I'rosp.-r-IIenry.. 


IVrrotin 


I '11111.111,  N.  V  . 

Bilk...... 

Ann  Arlmr,  Mi.-li 

Paris 

I. .ill. Ion  ,""" 

pofi.™'.""'.'".;'.'''1 

OM'r.r.l  iu.,1  Madras...'.'" 

I  I'a'ru""' 

I'arN 

Marseilles 

Paris ;;; 

WashiiiKton i. 


I'J 

14 
10 


II...  i 
'liilll.-.. 

Waul 

Hardli 
'-• 

Manh 

Laurent 

.^»rlr.... 

WAriwi 

.»i-pi.»n..._ ;. 

<'oKXla 

S'huii,»r. ;;.;;;; 

Kuorr. 


dfe.  (.'.  8.. 
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Asti6  MKAN  KHKI>I'KIC).  b.  in  1822  at  Nerac,  depart- 
ment of  Lot-ct-l!  aronne.  [''ranee;  was  for  some  time  a 
j.;,-tor  in  New  Yurk.  afterward  professor  of  philosophy  at 
l,:iiis:mne,  ini.l  wrote,  ln-idcs  various  theological  works 
/,-  It,;-,;/  religieax  ./..  Kt,iti-Uui,  (1857 1  an. I  //„<„,>«  j. 

In  I!f/in/i/i:/ii:    'li'*  Ktiiti-Unil  (2  VOls.,    I  -',  i  .. 

As'tor  (WILLIAM  I!.),  b.  in  the  oily  of  New  York  Sept 
19,  17112 ;  studied  at  GSttingen  and  Heidelberg;  settled  in 
Nen-  York  ;  married  n  daughter  .if  (ii-n.  Armstrong,  secre- 
tary of  war  under  Prc<.  Madison,  and  was  known  as  a  good 
linguist  :ind  un  able  administrator  cif  the  enormoiui  prop- 
erty in  real  estate  left  to  him  liy  his  father,  John  Jacob 

Astur.     1).  in  New  York  Nov.  24,  ls7,r> ,|  left  §249,000 

tn  the  library  which  was  founded  by  his  father,  and  which 
lic.irs  the  name  of  the  family. 

At'kins  (Joii.v  D.  C'.),  b.  in  Henry  co.,  Tenn.,  June  4, 
1825;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Hast  Tennessee, 
and  graduated  there  in    1846;    was  elected   to  the  lowe 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  1849  and  1851,  and  to   th 
State  senate  in   1855;   was  a,  Presidential  elector  on  th 
Buchanan  ticket  in  1856,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee  from  1857  to  1861 ;  then  resigned  and  ospouse< 
the  cause  of  the  Confederates,  serving  in  the  field  part  ol 
the  time,  as    well    as  in  the  public  councils.     lie  was  i 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
general  surrender  in  1865;  was  again  returned  to  the  Fed 
eral  Congress  1872-74,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  45th  Con 
grcss.  ALEXAXIIKH  11.  STKI-MI A-. 

At'terbom  (PETER  DANIEL  AMABEL'S),  b.  Jan.  19, 1790 
at  Asbo,  in  Southern  Sweden;  studied  (1805)  at  the  Uni. 
versity  of  Upsalu  languages  and  literature,  history  anc 
philosophy;  travelled  in  Germany  and  Italy  1817-1'J;  bo- 
came  tutor  to  the  crown  prince  Oscar  1819-22,  and  was 
appointed  docent  in  1822  and  professor  in  1828  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upeala,  where  he  d.  July  21,  1855.  In  1807  he 
formed  the  literary  association  Aurora,  and  in  1810  he 
founded  the  critical  periodical  Fotforui ;  and  it  was  through 
these  two  institutions  that  the  French  or  pseudo-classical 
taste  which  reigned  in  all  Swedish  literature  and  art  re- 
ceived its  first  and  its  heaviest  blows.  The  romantic  ideal 
which  started  this  whole  movement  were  afterward  devel- 
oped by  Atterbom  in  a  long  series  of  brilliant. writing*, 
poetical  and  historico-critical — LyckinliyTteteni  0  (2  vols., 
1824-27),  Samlade  Olkter  (2  vols.,  1836-37),  Sneuika  liare 
och  ikulder  (6  vols.,  1841-55),  and  Poeiietn  hiitorin  (1  vols., 
1862);  but,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  article  on  SWEDISH 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  in  CYCLOP.KDIA,  that  form  of 
the  romantic  school  which  was  represented  by  Atterbom 
and  the  Fosforists  did  not  become  the  model  of  modern 
Swedish  poetry. 

AudouartT  (OLVMPE),  b.  about  1830  at  Aix,  department 
of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France;  married  a  notary  from 
Marseilles,  but  separated  very  soon  from  him;  visited  in 
3859  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  and  in  1868  the  U.  8., 
where  she  gave  a  number  of  lectures.  She  wrote  Comment 
ainifiit  leg  Jfumnift  (1861),  Lei  Mi/nterei  du  Slrail  et  del 
Haremi  lurci  (18g3),  Guerre  aux  Hummel  (1866),  teltre  anjc 
Deputtl  (1867),  A  Truwrt  de  I'Amlrique  du  A'ord  (1871). 
Au'ersperg  (Anoi.pii  WILHELM  DANIEL),  PRINCE,  b. 
July  21,  1821,  a  son  of  Prince  Wilhelin  Auerspcrg  and 
brother  to  Prince  Carlos;  entered  the  army  very  early,  and 
was  a  major  in  Prince  Eugene's  dragoons  when  he  loft  the 
military  service  in  1*70.  In  18fi7  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Diet,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 

S (resident  of  the  assembly  on  the  resignation  of  Count 
lartig.  In  1869  he  was  nominated  a  member  for  life  of  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  Austrian  Reichstag,  and  in  1870  was 
made  governor  of  Salzburg.  Finally,  he  succeeded  Count 
Boust  as  president  of  the  Austrian  ministry,  Nov.  25, 1871. 
Like  his  brother,  who  at  an  earlier  date  was  president  of 
the  Cisleithanian  ministry,  he  represents  the  Qerman  in- 
terest in  Austria,  aud  supports  the  present  organization  of 
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Anrfll,.,!,.  l',,l,.,d, „,...,!• 

'•..".'  -v 

,    =    reeem-d   a   nnlil,,r;. 

and  wan  ,n».l*  .  «n,rml 

K.S^0*  '  ;1"  *»r.  «nJ  wa,  comm 

ch.cf  of  the  ninth   U1iii,ary   ,|in.,,.,,   ,  M,r.,  m, .  ' '„,'      r 

outbreak  of  the   IV:,, ienn.n   war.     In  thr  hiul.  of 

«  -.'.I.....-"  -Noy  9,  1870)  he  defeated  Von  dor  Th.nn.nd 
compelled  the i  Germans  to  retire  from  Orlean..    On  X,,, 

4  he  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of  the  flr.t  army  of 
the  Loire,  but  his  attack  m,  ih,.  left  wing  of  the  » 
Pnnce  Frederick  Charles  at  Bwone-h-Rol..*,  (Nor! '») 
fa,led  ;  on  Dec  2  be  was  defeated  at  Artena,  by  h.  gnuid 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  on  Dec.  3  and  4  was  Mri^n 
farther  back  by  Prince  Frederick  Ch.rle,,  who  aKain  oon! 
tried  Orleans.  Oambctta  now  Instituted  a  committee  of 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  D'Aurello,  who  immediately 
resigned  his  command,  and  afterward  declined  to  accept 
•minand  under  the  then  government.  He  Ml  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  Bordeaux,  waa  one  of  the  members 
associated  with  Thiers  in  the  negotiations  of  peace,  and 
was  appointed  commander  Hrrt  of  the  national  guard  in 
the  department  of  Seine,  afterward  of  the  fourteenth  mil- 
itary  division  (Bordeaux).  In  1872  he  published  / 
milrc  Armfe  tie  la  Loire. 

An'rifaber  (the  Latinized  form  of  OOLMCHMIDT,  Jo- 
IIANN),  b.  in  the  countship  of  Mantfeld,  part  of  the  pre«- 
ent  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  in  1519  ;  studied  theology 
in  Wittenberg;  was  chaplain  to  a  Saxon  -  the 

Smalcaldicwar;  become  amanuensis  to  Luther  in  1545;  was 
appointed  court-chaplain  at  Weimar  in  1551,  and  minuter 
at  Erfurt  in  1560,  where  he  d.  in  1J7'J:  edited  -eventl  man- 
uscripts of  Luther's,  and  his  Kpl,i,,lr  and  T<Me-Tatk. 

Am'tin  (Cot  P.),  b.  at  Mount  Hope, Orange  co..  X  V.. 
June  20,  1831:  published  -tf««  A,,,»,l:,<ti,,,n  ,t  ll^.tir, 
/I'ireiili-Amerleanr,  and  is  now  preparing  a  tif»i>piii  of  tkr 
Hepatic*  of  North  America. 

Anzonx'  (THEODORE  Loom),  b.  at  Pt.  Aobln  d'Brrorille, 
department  of  Eure,  France,  about  1797;  studied  medicine 
in  Paris:  invented  the  so-called  onatomiV  <-/a»riyM*,  a 
method  of  making  permanent  models  of  anatomical  prep- 
arations in  papier-mache,  and  wrote  Mfmuire  ««r  It  l'k,,lfra 
Mortal  (1832),  t.rfuHt  fltmnilnirfl  d'Anali.iuii  rt  de  lily. 
tiolnyie  (1839),  l>ei  Tare!  mnllti  tt  Oueatr,  dan*  It  Cktml 
1853),  l»inffiiiance  del  I'krrntur  furti  rt  Uyeri,  du  I'ltnal 
de  Guerre  et  de  Liae  (1860). 

Avent  (BK.tjAmn  WARD),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Cfreenville  eo., 
V».,  May  19,  1812;  graduated  at  La  Grange  College.  Ala., 
ind  in  medicine  at  Transylvania  I  niver.-iiv  in  l^eiingt'in. 
Ky.:  was  appointed  surgeon-general  for  Tennessee  1841  ; 
since  the  war  has  held  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Memphis. 

Amis'  (PIERRK  IlrAdMTRE),  b.  at  Sorreze.  department 
of  Tarn,  France,  Mar.  1,  1766;  was  educated  in  the  Hene- 
lictine  college  of  his  native  city,  and  became  secretary  to 
ho  bishop  of  Oleron  ;  was  condemned  to  transportation  on 
tccount  of  a  bitter  criticism  of  the  exoewe*  of  the  rerolu- 
ionists,  but  escaped  and  lived  for  several  years  in  rrtire- 
•lent ;  went  to  Paris  in  1800 ;  professor  of  history  at  the 
lilitary  school  of  St.  Cyr,  and  afterward  inspector  of  pub- 
ie  libraries  of  Avignon  and  Nancy ;  lost  this  position  in 
815  because  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Napoleon  ;  received  a 
lensi.m  from  the  government  through  the  influence  of 
iladame  de  Stael,  and  lived  quietly  in  Paris,  lecturing  on 
hilosophy  in  his  garden,  ana  publishing  a  greet  number 
f  books.  D.  Jan.  22,  1846.  ilia  two  most  characteristic 
works  are  Lr  Syilime  de  C'ompetualion  (18MJ  and  Le  .s'.«- 
imc  uniceriel  (\S12). 
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BAA  DEB,  VON— BASE-BALL. 


Baa'der,  von  (FRAXZ  XAVER),  b.  at  Munich  Mar.  27, 
1765;  studied  medicine  at  Ingolstadt  and  Vienna  1781-86; 
then  natural  science,  especially  mineralogy,  at  Freiberg, 
under  Werner,  17S8-92;  visited  England  1792-95,  and  held 
various  positions  in  the  Bavarian  mining  department  from 
1797  to  1820.  In  this  period  he  wrote  Yum  Wilrmcstoff 
(1786),  Vcrinch  finer  Tkeorie  der  Sprenyarbcit  (1802),  and 
Anleltiiiiy  mm  Gctrauche  del'  echiccfelsiiurcn  Suda  ud>  r  <!•  i 
(rlnuberialzfi  zur  Claseriewjunij  (1816),  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  prize  of  12,000  florins  from  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. Meanwhile,  he  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  theology  with  great  energy,  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  time  and  with  their  ideas,  ami 
finally  brought  himself  to  rest  in  the  mysticism  of  Jakob 
Bb'htnc.  In  1826  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy 
and  speculative  theology  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and 
the  deep  enthusiasm  and  ingenious  argumentation  of  his 
lectures  and  writings  attracted  great  attention,  though  his 
ideas  wore  mystical  and  the  form  in  which  he  represented 
them  aphoristical.  His  views  tended  to  a  reconstruction 
of  the  whole  civilization  on  the  basis  of  religion,  of  the 
Church,  but  in  this  new  Church  there  should  be  no  pope. 
In  1814  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  sovereigns  of  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and  Austria  in  which  he  urged  the  necessity 
of  bringing  politics  once  more  into  close  connection  with 
religion,  but  in  1837,  during  the  troubles  at  Cologne,  he 
spoke  with  much  sharpness  against  the  pope.  He  died, 
however,  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  May  23,  1841,  at  Munich. 
His  philosophical  writings  have  been  published  in  a  col- 
lected edition  in  16  vols.  by  Franz  Hoffmann  (1850-60), 
who  also  has  given  a  general  representation  of  his  stand- 
point—  Vorhalle  zur  speculativen  Lehre  If  adder's  (1837). 

Bab'ington  (CnuRCHHiLL),b.  in  England  in  1821 ;  grad- 
uated atSt.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  held  the  chapelry  of 
Horningsea,  Cambridgeshire,  1848-61 ;  was  Disney  professor 
of  archaeology  1865,  and  rector  of  Cockfield  in  1866;  edited 
from  MSS.  the  recently-discovered  orations  of  Hyperides; 
has  written  largely  on  botany,  ornithology,  archaeology, 
and  numismatics  for  various  works  and  Transactions,  and 
contributed  to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 

Bage'hot  (WALTER),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Langport,  England, 
Feb.  3,  1826 ;  graduated  at  University  College,  London,  and 
passed  A.  M.  at  London  University ;  wrote  The  English  Con- 
Hiiiiiii'in,  Physics  and  Politics  (1872),  and  Lombard  Street 
(1873) ;  editor  of  Economist  till  his  death,  Mar.  26,  1877. 

Bag'ley  (JOHN  J.),  b.  in  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1832, 
and  emigrated  with  his  father  to  Michigan  in  1840.  Since 
1847  he  has  been  a  tobacconist  in  Detroit,  and  very  suc- 
cessful in  business.  Ho  has  held  numerous  public  offices 
in  the  city  government,  and  filled  places  of  financial  trust; 
governor  1873-77.  During  his  administration  the  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  have  received 
special  care  and  encouragement. 

Bai'ley  (SILAS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Massachusetts  about  1808 ; 
president  of  Granville  College  (now  Denison  University), 
Granville,  0.,  and  of  Franklin  College,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
and  subsequently  professor  of  theology  in  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, Mich.,  and  pastor  for  several  years  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Lafayette,  Ind..  and  author  of  several  books; 
made  a  tour  of  Europe.  D.  at  Paris  June  30,  1874. 

Bailey  (WILLIAM  WHITMAN),  B.  P.,  b.  at  West  Point, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1843 ;  was  educated  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  whence  he  graduated  in 
1864 ;  was  botanist  of  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  of  40th 
parallel  in  1867;  deputy  secretary  of  state  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and in  1868;  assistant  librarian  of  Providence  Athenaeum 
1869-71,  and  contributed  largely  to  periodical  literature. 

Ba'ker  (Jons  GILBERT),  b.  at  Guisborough,  England, 
Jan.  13, 1834;  educated  at  the  Friends'  schools  at  Ackworth 
and  York ;  assistant  curator  of  the  Kew  Gardens  since  1856  ; 
is  lecturer  on  botany  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  an  assist- 
ant editor  of  Seemann's  Journal  of  Botany  ;  and  has  writ- 
ten a  large  number  of  works  on  ferns,  flora,  botany,  etc. 

Ball  (GEORGE  II.),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Oxford,  Sher- 
brook  co.,  East  Canada,  Dec.  7,  1818;  studied  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  New  York,  whence  he  graduated  in 

47 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Niagara  Square  Baptist  church, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  about  twenty  years ;  pastor  of  Roger 

ilhams  church,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  two  years ;  editor 
of  the  Jlnptiit  Union,  and  published  Guide  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Christian  Baptism,  etc. 


Ba'ring»Gonld  (SABINE),  b.  at  Exeter,  England,  Jan. 
28,  1834;  was  educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge;  vis- 
ited Iceland  in  1862;  took  orders  in  1865;  was  appointed 
curate  of  Horbury,  subsequently  of  Dalton,  and  published 
Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sat/as  (1863),  Poit-AfcdtKoal  Prt  <flt- 
ers  (1865),  The  Hook  of  Wm-  Wohes  (1865),  Myth,  ,,f  the 
Middle  Ayes  (1869),  The  Origin  <,„,!  Development  of  Relig. 
ions  Belief  (1870),  Legends  of  the  Patriarch  and  Prophett 
(1871),  Lost  and  Hostile  tiospeh  (1874),  and  other  works. 

Bar'low  (SAM TEL  LATHAM  MITCIIILL),  b.  at  Granvillc, 
Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  June  5,  1826;  was  educated  in  New 
York  City;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848,  and  practised 
subsequently  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Bartolomme'o  (FRA),  whose  true  name  was  BACCIO 
DELLE  POHTA,  b.  at  Savignano  in  1469 ;  studied  under 
Cosinio  Rosselli  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  had  already 
acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  painter  when  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  his  friend,  Savonarola,  caused 
him  to  give  up  his  art  and  retire  to  a  Dominican  convent 
in  1500.  In  1504,  however,  he  again  took  up  painting, 
chiefly  at  the  solicitation  of  Raphael,  who  came  to  Flor- 
ence at  that  time,  and  he  subsequently  visited  Rome  in 
order  to  study  the  works  of  Michael  Angclo.  Most  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  Florence,  where  he  d.  Oct.  8,  1517,  and 
here  are  his  most  celebrated  pictures,  the  Nativity,  Circum- 
cision, and  the  Virgin  on  the  Throne,  in  the  public  gallery ; 
the  St.  Mark  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  Palazzo 
Pitti ;  and  Last  Judgment,  in  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova. 

Bar'ton  (CLARA),  b.  on  a  farm  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  Stephen  Barton,  and  educated  at  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.  Early  in  life  she  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
founded  a  free  school  at  Bordentown,  the  first  in  New 
Jersey,  which  she  opened  with  six  pupils,  but  which  num- 
bered nearly  600  when,  in  1854,  she  went  to  Washington. 
Here  she  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  department  of  patents, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  she  resigned  her  clerk- 
ship and  devoted  herself  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers,  serving  not  in  the  hospitals,  but  on  the 
battle-field.  She  was  present  at  several  battles,  and  after 
the  close  of  the  war  originated,  and  for  some  time  carried 
on  at  her  own  expense,  the  search  for  missing  soldiers. 
Having  lectured  (1866-67)  on  Incidents  of  the  War,  she 
went  to  Europe  for  her  health,  and  settled  in  Switzerland, 
but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war  she  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  grand  duchess  of  Baden  to  aid 
her  in  the  establishment  of  her  hospitals;  and  she  after- 
ward followed  the  German  army,  and  was  decorated  with 
the  Golden  Cross  by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  and  with 
the  Iron  Cross  by  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

Barycen'tric  Calculus,  an  application  to  geometry 
of  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  executed 
in  two  distinct  ways,  according  as  metrical  or  descriptive 
geometrical  properties  are  to  be  investigated.  It  was  de- 
veloped almost  completely  by  Mo'bius  in  his  Der  barycen- 
trische  Calcnl  (1827). 

Base-Ball.  This  most  popular  of  all  the  field-games 
in  vogue  in  the  U.  S.,  and  now  known  as  the  national  game 
of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  date  its  existence  from  the 
organization  of  the  National  Association  of  Base-Ball 
Players  in  1857.  Prior  to  this  period  the  game  was  not 
played  under  any  general  code  of  rules,  a  different  method 
of  playing  it  prevailing  in  different  sections  of  the  country; 
it  being  known  as  the  "  New  England  game  "  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  as  the  "  New  York  game"  in  the  Middle  States. 
But  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation all  other  rules  were  superseded,  and  ultimately  but 
one  code  of  playing-rules  governed  the  gome  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Base-ball  is  of  English  origin,  it  being  the 
American  successor  of  the  old  English  school-boy  game  of 
"rounders;"  but  to  this  old  pastime  base-ball,  as  now 
played,  bears  about  as  much  resemblance  as  draughts  to 
chess,  the  only  similarity  which  exists  being  that  both  are 
played  on  the  same  plane,  the  two  ball-games  being  played 
on  a  diamond-shaped  field,  and  draughts  and  chess  on  a 
checkered  board.  This  similarity  between  the  English  and 
American  games,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  claim  of  base-ball  to  its  existing  title  of  "  the 
national  game  of  America." 

In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history  base-hall  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  amateur  class  of  the  fraternity,  profes- 
sional playing  being  comparatively  unknown  before  the 
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last  decade;  but  as  it  progressed  in  popularity,  and  thou- 
sands of  spectators  began  to  be  attracted  to  witness  tbe 
leading  contests  of  each  season  where  only  hundred*  had 
niir-rrcgutcd  before,  tbe  opportunity  for  pecuniary  gain  in 
connection  with  the  game  began  to  exist,  and  as  a 
qucnce  the  professional  class  sprang  into  existence;  ami 
henceforth  there  will  necessarily  be  two  classes  of  bane-ball 
players  in  existence — the  amateur  majority  ami  the  profes- 
•  i,,nal   minority.     The  first  regularly-organized  bane-ball 
chili    which    sustained    a   permanent   exi-tcnee    was    tbe 
Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York,  which  was  organized 
in  Sept.,  1845.     In  1S7B  tins  pioneer  club  celebrated  its 
thirty-first  season  of  playing,  and  many  of  the  veteran 
members  participated  in  the  proceedings.     It  is  now  com 
po-cd  of  bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants  of  the  city,  and 
occupies  the  enviable  position  of  being  the  model  amateur 
base-ball  club  of  America.     From  1S4.>  to  Is.'iH,  inclusive, 
the  rules  of  play  in  vogue  at  Hoboken — the  early  home  of 
the  game — wore  thoso  adopted  by  the  Knickerbocker  Club, 
and  afterward  endor.-ed  by  the,  kindred  organizations  of  the 
liothain,  Ea.^le,  Empire,  Baltic,  ami  Harlem  clubs  of  New 
Y'ork;  the  Putnam,  Excelsior,  Atlantic.  Eckford,  and  Con- 
tintMital  clubs  of  Brooklyn;  and  the  Union  of  Morrisania — 
all  organized  between  1845  and  1856,  the  leading  clubs  of 
this  list  playing  at  the  Elynian  Fields  at  Iloboki n.  N..I. 
The  rapid  growth  of   popularity   base-ball   has   attained 
within  the  past  fifteen  years  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  adapt- 
ability to  the  peculiar  temperament  of  our  people.     It  is  a 
^  ime  quickly  played,  it  is  full  of  excitement,  and  it  can  be 
enjoyed  with  equal  zest  by  the  youngest  school-boys  and 
the  trained  professional ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  it  affords 
full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical qualifications  which  characterize  the  intelligent  and 
skilful  athlete. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  National  Association  in 
1857  the  rule  of  play  gave  the  victory  in  a  game  to  the 
club  first  making  the  score  of  twenty-one  aces.  The  asso- 
ciation changed  this  to  the  rule  awarding  the  victory  to 
the  club  scoring  the  largest  number  of  runs  after  nine 
innings'  play  on  each  side.  Improved  as  the  rule  of  play 
was  by  the  old  association,  these  revised  rules  were  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  complete  code  of  rules  which  was 
prepared  for  the  Professional  Association  in  1872,  and 
which  has  continued  in  force  ever  since  with  some  slight 
amendments.  There  is  no  field-game  which  is  more  simple 
in  its  theory  than  that  of  base-ball,  and  yet  to  excel  in  the 
game  as  a  noted  expert  requires  not  only  the  possession  of 
the  physical  qualities  of  endurance,  agility,  and  strength, 
with  good  running  and  throwing  powers,  but  also  the  men- 
tal attributes  of  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  thor- 
ough control  of  temper,  and  the  presence  of  mind  to  act 
promptly  in  critical  emergencies,  together  with  courage, 
pluck,  and  nerve.  The  simple  theory  of  the  game  is  as 
follows :  A  space  of  ground  being  marked  out  on  a  level 
field  in  the  form  of  a  diamond  with  equal  sides,  bases  are 
placed  on  the  four  corners  thereof.  The  contestants  include 
nine  players  on  each  side ;  one  side  takes  the  field  and  the 
other  goes  to  the  bat.  When  the  field-side  take  their  posi- 
tions the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  batsman,  who  en- 
deavors to  send  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fielders,  and  f 
enough  out  on  the  field  to  enable  him  to  run  round  the 
intr 


in  rotation  by  the  olhern  of  his  ride  until  thra* 
of  tbii  batting  party  are  put  nut,  »li  nw 

in  and  take  their  turn  at  the  bat.     Thin  goe«  on  < 
innings  hare  been  played  to  a  clou*,  »  .id* 

M'..rin:r  tin-  nio-t  run-  win*  the  gator.     A  regular  baw-biill 
field  occupies  a  space  of  ground  of  from  300  10  M9  fr.  • 
width  and  4IHI  it,  i.un  m  i.n^ili.    Vt  the  upp.  •  fieU 

the  "infield  "is  laid  out.  tin-  t..-mjr  I..MII.  .1  1,\  it,.  .Imli, 
shaped  space,  on  n  •(  which  tin-  lour  !.«•«••  an 

located.     The  tides  of  thin  n.(u»re  are  90  fort,  th*  honie- 
bane  being  located  at  the  upper  corner,  the  Meond  baw  at 
tin-  lower  corner,  and  the  firm  and  third  bate*  on  the  right 
and  left  corners.     The  pitcher' n  position  in  within  a  tpaM 
of  ground  6  feet  square  and  4!>  feet  dintant  from  the  homo- 
bam,  situated  on  a  line  between  home  and  second  baM*. 
The  catcher  ttands  behind  the  horoe-batt,  either  eloM  to  it 
or  noine  distance  behind  as  occasion  mar  require.     The 
basemen  occupy  positions  within  ea»y  reach  of  thoir  re- 
spective  banes,  and   the   short-fielder  Ukes   bii  jwwllion 
between  the  third  and  second  bate*,  and  not  far  from  tbe 
|>it'  her,  bin  duty  being  to"  back  up  "the  infieldern.    The** 
six  players  comprise  the  "  inflelders  "  of  the  nine,  the  ' 
fielders  "  being  the  three  players  located  at  left,  centre,  and 
right  Held*.     The  fleld-nide  open  tbe  game — choice  of  Ant 
innings  having  been  decided  by  a  tun — by  the  pitcher*! 
delivering  the  ball  to  the  hat-nun,  either  by  a  ton*,  a  jerk, 
or  an  underhand  throw,  the  limit  of  this  throw  bring  the 
swinging  of  the  arm  and  hand  iu  which  the  ball  it  ! 
below  the  line  of  tbe  waist.    If  the  ball  be  fairly  hit  by  the 
batsman — that  i»,  if  it  be  not  called  "  foul  "  by  tbe  umpire — 
the  batsman  then  becomes  a  base-runner,  and  he  in  obliged 
to  run  to  the  first  base;  and  should  tbe  ball  he  hat  bit  be 
caught  before  touching  the  ground,  or  if  it  be  held  by  a 
fielder  while  touching  the  first  base  before  the  base-ranner 
reaches  that  base,  the  latter  is  ont.    The  baUman  It  also 
liable  to  be  put  out  when  a  foul  ball  from  bin  bat  is  caught 
on  the  fly  or  on  the  bound,  and  also  if  he  falls  to  hit  it  after 
striking  at  it  three  time*.  Also,  if  he  refuses  to  strike  at  good 
balls  four  times  he  is  out,  or  if  he  wilfully  strike  out.    Ban- 
runners  are  liable  to  be  put  out  when  touched  off  a  bane,  or 
when  forced  off  by  tbe  action  of  the  batsman  in  hitting  a 
fair  ball,  or  by  running  out  of  the  line  of  tbe  bate*  to  avoid 
the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  as  also  from  wilfully  ob- 
structing a  fielder  in  his  effort  to  catch  a  ball.     To  score  a 
run  it  is  necessary  for  tbe  base-runner  to  touch  each  base 
in  regular  order  from  home-base  to  firtt,  seeond,  and  third 
bases,  and  thence  to  tbe  home-bane,  before  he  in  put  out.  and 
before  three  members  of  the  batting-side  are  put  onl.    I'ntil 
three  men  are  out  the  batting  goot  on  indefinitely  until 
darkness  stops  play.     Each  nine  in  tbe  game  are  entitle.! 
to  nine  innings'  play.     No  game  can  be  aoored  unless  five 
innings'  play  have  been  completed  on  each  tide.     An  um- 
iiic  i-  mutually  agreed  upon  to  decide  all  disputes  in  the 
;amc,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal  except  to 
the  national  association  the  clubs  belong  to,  and  then  only 
in  case  of  a  palpable  misinterpretation  of  the  rules. 

The  three  special  departments  of  the  game  arc  batting, 
fielding,  and  base-running.     Any  one  possessing  muscular 
strength  and  quick  sight  can  readily  learn  to  handle  the 
bat  with  effect;  but  fielding  requires  a  special  aptitude  Pj 
one  or  other  of  the  several  positions,  and  constant  practice 
and  training,  while  base-running  needs  quick  perocptim 
good  judgment,  and  prompt  action.     In  the  former  a  mi 
tyro  may  achieve  the  questionable  honor  of  a  "  borne-run, 
but  none  but  a  practised  expert  can  excel  in  the  other  two 
departments.    Different  degrees  of  skill  are  needed  for  dif- 
ferent  positions.    The  pitcher  requires  powers  of  endursn 
and  considerable  pluck,  together  with  the  ability  to  pitch 
the  ball  swiftly  and  accurately,  not  forgetting  th 
required  to  make  strategy  a  strong  point  of  his  attack.   T 
catcher  should  be  a  swifl  and  accurate  thrower,  a  nu 
and  a  plucky  facer  of  swiaiy -delivered  balls.   These 
tials  are  also  necessary  in  base-players,  and  the  short- fie 
requires  to  be  an  unusually  active  player  besides;  while  th 
outfielders  should  all  three  be  long-distance  thrower* 
good  judges  of  catches.  To  complete  a  nine  a  change  piU 
and  catcher  is  necessary,  as  also  a  field-captain.   The.ear. 
essentials  of  success  alike  in  amateur  at  in  professional 


bases;    and  if  he  reaches  the  home-base-his   starting- 
point— without  being  put  out,  he  scores  a  run.     J 
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incs,  but  the  training  and  discipline  characterintic  of  a  well 
janagcd  professional  team  can  never  b«  at  the  com  n 
of  an  amateur  nine,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  «n,v. 
sity  nine,  and  then  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
fc.sional  nines  must  alwayt  be  the  superiors  of  amateur 
nines  in  fielding  and  base-running,  if  not  11 

[n  1871  the  old  National  Association,  which  had  appar- 
ently fulfilled  it.  mission  after  thirteen  year.*  ex.ste 
gav  I place  to  the  class  org»ni«ation,  known  at  the  N  ation, 
\.g«ciation  of  Professional  Playert  and  the  National  ASK. 
ciS  of  Amateur  Base-Ball  Player.     Th. .former  w- 
run  in  the  interests  of  the  professional  class 
when  it  wa.  taperteded  by  tne  League  Association  of  Pro- 
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sional  Clubs,  the  co-operative  class  of  professionals  still 
L-ping  up  tin'  .National  Professional  Association,  and  the 


fess 

keep 

amateurs  their  association. 

The  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  base-hall  were 
the  grand  tour  made  by  the  Excelsior  Club  of  Brooklyn  in 
1860  :  the  great  Western  tour  of  the  National  Club  of  Wash- 
ington to  St.  Louis  anil  Chicago  in  1807  ;  the  brilliant  ca- 
nar  of  the  Cincinnati  Club  in  1SOU,  when  they  played  every 
club  of  note  from   Maine  to  California  without  losing  a 
single  game;  and  the  trip  of  the  Boston  and  Athletic  clubs 
to  England  in  1*74,  where  by  their  skill  as  base-ball  field- 
ers in  the  English  game  of  cricket  they  were  enabled  to 
ipe  defeat  in  contests  with  some  of  the  strongest  elevens 
ii!'  Knghind  and  Ireland.     The  most  successful  of  the  pro- 
fessional orgitni/.ation:.  have  been  the  Boston  "  Red  Stock- 
ings," which  from  1871  to  1S76  won  the  championship  pen- 
nant each  season.  HUSKY  CIIADWICK. 
II:il  r;irliiil;r.     See  ToAD-Fisn,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 
BntrachophrynidoD.     See  TOAD,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Bnt'tershnll  (JKSSK  PARK),  PH.  D.,  b.  in  Troy,  N.  Y., 
May  20,  IS."»1  ;  began  his  chemical  education  ISO"  at  School 
of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. ;  in  ISO!)  .studied  under 
Prof.  Wo'hler  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  (u-nuanv, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year,  after  which  he  pussrd   a 
sc-mc.-lcr  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  with  Prof.  Kolbo; 
then  continued  his  studies  for  two  years  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Prof.  Fittig  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  Wur- 
teniberg,  where,  after  the  necessary  original  research  and 
examination,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  natural 
sciences ;  his  inaugural  dissertation  is  a  description  of  sev- 
eral new  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  including  the  aldehyde 
of  isonaphthoic  acid  (CnH80),  its  amido-compound.  liy- 
droisonaphthamide  (Css^tNz),  sulphonaphthoie  and  iso- 
sulphonaphthoic  acids  (CuHiO|8)  and  salts,  and  several 
isomeric  oxynaphthoic  acids  (CuIlsOj).     After  attending 
the  chemical  course  of  Prof.  Marignac  in  Geneva  ho  re- 
turned to  this  country,  where  he  is  engaged  as  analytic 
and  consulting  chemist;  an  English  translation   by  him 
of  Naquet's  Lcyal  Chemistry  has  recently  been  published. 
Bat'tey  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  26, 
1828  ;  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  ;  practised  his  profession  in  Rome,  Ga.,  and  by  his 
contributions  to  the  journals  (one  to  the  London  L«n<-<t 
on  vcsico-vaginal  fistula)  soon  acquired  reputation  :  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  Col- 
lege; claims  to  have  first  performed  normal  ovariotomv, 
and  is  attempting  regurgitation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Bea'man  (FERNANDO  C.),  b.  in  Chester,  Vt.,  June  28, 
1814 ;  studied  law  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1838  became 
a  lawyer  of  Michigan ;  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Len- 
awee  co.,  judge  of  probate,  Presidential  elector  in  1856,  and 
member  of  Congress  from  Michigan  1861-69. 

Beat'ty  (ORMOND),  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Washington, 
Mason  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  13,  1815;  was  educated  at  Centre 
College  and  Yale  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1835 ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  Centre  College  in  1836,  and 
president  in  1872,  and  has  contributed  to  various  papers. 

Beck'er  (KARL  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Berlin  in  1777;  stud- 
ied philosophy  and  history  at  Halle ;  was  a  teacher  in  Ber- 
lin, but  gave  up  all  kinds  of  business  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  d.  Mar.  15,  1806.  From  1801  to  1805  he  pub- 
lished his  Weltgeschichte  fib-  Kinder  mid  Kinderlehrer  (0 
vols.),  which  has  been  often  reprinted  and  translated  into 
other  languages.  On  account  of  a  singular  felicity  both  in 
arrangement  and  style,  it  was  to  young  readers  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  useful  book,  but  since  the  death  of  the  author  it 
has  been  so  much  augmented,  continued,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved as  to  become  nearly  valueless. 

Be'dle  (JOSEPH  D.),  b.  at  Middletown  Point  (now  Mat- 
tawan),  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  3, 1831 ;  graduated  with 
honor  at  the  law  school  at  Ballston,  N.  Y. ;  practised  law 
in  New  York  City ;  entered  the  law-office  of  W.  L.  Dayton 
Irenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  completed  his  term  of  study 
practised  at  Mattawan  until  1855,  when  he  entered  upon  a 
very  successful  professional  career  at  Freehold  N  J  •  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  New  Jersey  superior  court  in'l865 
and  again  in  1872,  and  acquired  high  reputation;  and  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1874. 

Bed  of  Justice  [Fr.  lit  de justice],  meant,  first,  simply 
&?5*  °"  WhlCJ>  the  P™noh .>ing  sat  when  in  council 
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1  arliamcnt  to  pass,  though  it  disapproved  them. 

9«Bi  ™!iOJ?'S°,  1CKIS"NA)>  PKINCESS  OF,  b.  at  Milan  June 
•!»,  JHOS,  a  daughter  of  Marquis  Geroniino  Isidore  Trivul- 


zio;  married  on  Sept.  14,  1824,  Prince  Emilio  Barbian  o 
Belgiojoso.  She  embraced  the  Italian  cause  with  great 
enthusiasm  :  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment in  is.'iu,  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  her  salon  soon 
became  the  centre  of  a  most  brilliant  political  and  litcrarv 
circle.  In  1S4S  she  returned  to  Italy,  equipped  a  corps  of 
volunteers  at  her  own  expense,  and  took  part  most,  activclv 
in  the  revolution  in  Milan  and  Rome.  But  in  ls;>(i  s|H,  Un.- 
onco  more  exiled ;  visited  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  settled 
in  1855  once  more  in  Paris,  still  working  indefatigablv  for 
the  cause  of  her  country.  In  1801  she  finally  returned  to 
Italy,  and  d.  in  Milan  July  5,  1871.  Besides  being  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  various  French  and  Italian  journals, 
she  published  Ennui  snr  la  Formation  du  Ciiltc  <li,i)innii,nif' 
(1846),  Xourenir*  d'Erile  (1850),  Emina,  Jlecits  rtl 
atialiqurt  (2  vols.,  1856),  Ante  minture  ct  fii/rie,  and  Scenes 
de  la  Vic  hiri/itc  ( 1858),  Hittuire  de  la  Mnitou  '/••  Samil 
(IS6Q),  null  Jlfjlexivnttiir  I' Etatactucl  del' Italic, etc.  (1869). 
Bcll'mann  (KARL  MICHAEL),  b.  in  Stockholm  Feb.  15, 
1740  ;  received  a  rather  desultory  education  ;  vacillated  for 
several  years  between  business  and  literature;  received  in 
1776  a  small  office  in  the  state  lottery  from  Gustavus  III., 
but  hired  another  to  perform  its  duties  and  gave  himself 
up  to  his  passion  for  gay  company  and  poetry.  D.  in 
Stockholm  in  poverty  and  melancholy  Feb.  11,  1795.  His 
works  consist  of  songs,  both  words  and  melodies  by  him- 
self, a  kind  of  ballad  in  which  he  gives  a  most  burlesque 
representation  of  the  companions  of  his  nightly  revelries 
and  of  their  exploits.  But  these  characters  are  drawn  with 
the  most  exquisite  elegance;  their  extravagances  are 
blended  with  something  which  is  exceedingly  sweet  and 
innocent;  and  the  whole  picture  is  borne  along  by  a  stream 
of  striking,  joyous  melody,  in  which,  however,  a  peculiar 
undertone  of  romantic  sadness  now  and  then  becomes  very 
perceptible.  These  songs  have  made  his  name  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  within  the  Scandinavian  countries.  They 
have  been  printed  over  and  over  again,  and  are  sung  at 
the  courts  and  by  the  peasants ;  and  in  Sweden  they  have 
given  rise  to  a  very  rich  song-literature  of  considerable 
merit,  both  poetically  and  musically,  and  to  innumerable 
and  generally  excellently-trained  singing  associations 
which  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  Swedish  social  life. 
His  statue  has  been  raised  in  Djurgdrden,  near  Stockholm, 
and  May  1  is  celebrated  there  with  an  annual  festival  in 
his  honor.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Bel'ton  (JAMES  S.),  b.  in  South  Carolina  Sept.  7, 1833; 
graduated  at  La  Grange  College;  joined  the  Tennessee 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
1852,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Alabama  conference;  in 
May,  1854,  went  as  a  missionary  to  China,  but  after  two 
years'  arduous  labor  returned  to  his  native  land.  D.  in 
New  York  City  Mar.  17,  1856.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Be'miss  (SAMUEL  MEHRIFIELD),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Nelson 
co.,  Ky.,  Oct.  15,  1821;  graduated  M.  IX  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  New  York  City  1846 ;  was 
elected  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  1858 ;  has  been  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  since  1866  in  the  University  of 
New  Orleans,  which  chair  he  still  holds.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  medical  press  since  1858,  and  is  now  editing 
the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  has  also 
published  essays  on  croup,  marriages  in  consanguinity, 
registration  in  Kentucky,  etc.,  besides  furnishing  valuable 
contributions  to  our  medical  journals.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 
Benet  (STEPHEN  VINCENT),  b.  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 


N.  Y.,  on  July  1,  1845,  whence  he  graduated  July  1,  1849, 
and  was  promoted  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  ordnance 
corps.  In  1853  he  published  a  translation  of  Jomini's 
Political  and  Military  History  of  the  Campaign  of  H'at,-,- 
lim,  and  in  the  fall  of  1859  was  detailed  as  principal  as- 
sistant professor  of  ethics  and  law  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  which  position  he  filled  until  1861,  being  then 
assigned  to  duty  at  that  institution  as  instructor  of  ord- 
nance and  the  science  of  gunnery,  remaining  there  until 
1864;  was  promoted  captain  of  ordnance  Aug.  3,  Isill; 
in  1862  published  his  valuable  treatise  on  Militnn/  Law 
and  the  J'ractice  of  Courts-Martial,  which  at  once  became 
the  standard  textbook  on  military  law  at  the  Military 
Academy.  In  Feb.,  1864,  he  was  relieved  from  the  acad- 
emy, and  placed  in  charge  of  the  cannon  and  projectile 
branch  of  the  inspection  service  of  the  ordnance  depart- 


officer, he  discharged  the  duty  also  of  inspector  of 
gunpowder.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the  hon- 
orary distinction  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet 
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"for  faithful  and  meritorious  wnrlMi  in  the  ordnance  de-  | 

partmcnt."     In  the  year   Isiiliho  published   bin   work  on 

l-'.l,ill-ll     Illllllxh'-      M'll'll  I  lt'«       ll/l'l     til'       >'./;•> 

and  lie-.  --.  1s'''1'.  was  promote.l  tn  the  rank  of  major  in 
his  corps.  Tile  (.Hire  ot  cliief  (it*  ordll:in<-e  heroin  inir  s  aeant 
by  deatli,  h'1  IUOO««d<  1  to  that  posit  ion  .1  line  '_'.'..  I  -T  I.  «ith 

rank  of  brigndior-C*n*nL  tii:...  ('.  Sn- 

Brtts  i  l!i. \  KIII.KV    KOIIIVSOVI.  A.  M..  b.  in  tlie  city  of 
New   York    Ail;;.  •'••   I  ^'-'7:   graduated   at   Columbia   College 
in  ISUi.and    ill    the   (ieneral    Theological    ,»ciniiiiiry  of  the 
1'riitc-t.iiit  Kpiseopal  I'hiireh  in  that  city  ill  ISAM;   was  or- 
dained   deacon    in   the    s;lme    year,   and    admitte  1   to  the 
priesthood    in     ls.">l.       After    a    slum    Bhwgt    of    1 
church,    Kockaway,    he    was    in    ls.Vi    made   rector 
S.v\i'inr's  ehiirrh.   .\Ias|ieth,    Long   Island,  which    po-ition 
he  held  for  nearly  fourteen  years;  in  IstiS  was  appointed 
librarian  of  Columbia  College.     Prepared  for  tin-  press  a 

full  catalog! t1  the  library  of  the  college  (1874);  has  been 

a  frequent  contributor   to    Church  reviews  and  journal*. 

Wrote  >''-•'  ''•/''  '  "/  /  VO/VKKOJ-*  .!/••  I  'i-'L-'tr  ttilil  Attthoii,  which 
appeared  in  the  I'hin'fh  "ml  '/<••  \\'*irlil,  July,  1*7:',. 

Bid'dlc  (Jonv),  b.  in  Philadelphia  about  1790;  sen  i  1 
with  di-tiiietioii  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  became  a  pay- 
master in  the  army  and  Indian  agent;  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Michigan  Territory  1829-31,  and  afterward  register 
of  the  land-office  at  Detroit.  He  resided  for  some  years  in 
Europe.  D.  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  25,  1859. 
Big'ney  (MARK  F.),  b.  in  Cumberland  co.,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1M1;  educated  in  the  provincial  schools;  visited  Hu- 
ropc  in  islli.  and  .settled  in  Louisiana,  where  he  adopted 
journalism  as  bis  profession.  For  seven  years  ho  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Timed,  and  published  a 
volume  of  poems  in  1867,  The  t'oreit  I'ilyrimt.  Ho  has 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  literary  magazines  of  the 
limes,  particularly  the  Weekly  Mirror,  of  which  he  was 
editor.  C.  G.  FoR8H«r. 

Hil'lings  (JOHN  SHAW),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  12, 1839, 
in  Switzerland  co.,  Ind. ;  graduated  at  Miami  University 
in  1S57,  and  at  Ohio  Medical  College  in  1860;  entered  the 
1 '.  S.  army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1861,  and  had  charge 
during  the  war  of  hospitals  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Since  the  war  he  has  been  on  duty  in  the  surgcon- 
ircneral's  office  at  AVashington  ;  is  the  author  of  Circular  4, 
Jleport  on  Barracks  a:t<l  IIoH/iltnh  ;  Circular  8,  Itr/mri  ,,n 
the  Jly:/i>n>-  <>f  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  of  several  medical,  bib- 
lioo-rap'hical/and  hygienic  essays.  Ho  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  National  Medical  Library  and  of  the  hygienic  division 
of  the  surgeon-general's  office,  and  is  medical  adviser  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

Bishop  Seabury  Mission,  an  organization  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  was 


IB 

led 


Hlnke  (Wii.i.im  .   I.,  in    I.  .1,  L.n  Nor.  ZH,  17^7. 

iind  |  «av.  mid  » 

tratiuni*.     I 

''>••-  "igugf  ttmitinvf,  and  later 

several  volumes  of  poetic  rbap»<»ly.  All  time 
li-'n.  •!  liv  i  li»  authiir,  and  all  wcr«  illu>tralixl.  llutb  lc»l 
:iiei  ii:  I.T-.I'.'.I..  were  engraved,  and  when  prinUd  off 
Ulake  null-,  I  l,.,ili  te\r  and  li'irdrr  in  a  -IM<  •  I  ln>  umi. 
making  each  page  a  pirturr.  Much  of  bin  Inirlinl  and 
Kiibliini'-t  work  u  in  Uioe  illuitralioni.  lint  hr  |irodiM«d 
so  much  that  a  mure  Ii  /•.  xalrr  eolora. 

and  dritwinu-  in  di-i<-ni|iei  »     .    i  till  a  \>*fr  of  tin-  nurk. 
He  in  beat  known  to  tin   ; 

his  I/unit,',!!*  t,,  tin-  ll,,--k  "/  .'  le«in«  to  Blair  • 

I1    in  I.  n  l>.  n    '  \!n»od«r 

Swin  ,..•//»•« 

ccucr  '•         •  .lie  /mrtm- 

tiont  tn  thr  Hook  of  Job  have  been  reproduc 

by  James  Ongood  (Boiton,  Mam.).          Ci 
IJIat,  ti'lord  (lit.  HABD  H.),  b.  at  Stra 

IT'.'-i;  graduated  at  I'nion  College,  SoWoa 

taught  school  for  a  couple  of  yeari  at  Jamai 

bul  sludiod  law  at  the  same  time,  and  was 

barof  New  York  inlt*21;  wan  appointnl  ro 

eial  agent  of  the  Bank  of  England  furl' 

elected  member  of  uoemblv  in  l-...'i.  HII  I 

missi.incr  of  Central  Park  in  1  >.M'  ;  rcpre»en 

the  court  of  Rome  1862-43.     I),  at  Newport  Sept.  I.  i 
Bliss  (  Piiii.ii-  PAH.),  b.  at  Clearfleld,  Pa.,  in  ISM;  r.- 

ceived  in-iruetinn  in  mufio  from  (ieorne  W.  Hoot:  became 

the  chorister  of  the  Pint  Congregational  tK  HKO, 

and  superintendent  of  the  8unda.v-trho.il  ;  joined  afterward 

in  the 

ished  at 

Hi«    h.Minid  . 

••  More  to  Follow."  etc.—  of  which  he  generally  composed 

both  text  and  melody  —  became  very  widely  used  IB  th« 

Christian  Church,  especially  in  revival  meetings. 

Bliss  (PoBTKR  CORXKI.H  »),  A.  M.,  b.  on  the  Cattaraufus 

reservation  of  Seneca  Indian*,  Erieco.,  N.  Y.,  Hec.  2S 
studied  at  Hamilton  and  Yale  colleges;  travelled  in  Maine, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  I860-8I,  InreHifratinjt 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  behalf  ..f  nn-i.-lies  at 
1  Boston  ;  was  employed  for  some  months  as  elerk  IB  the 
Indian  bureau,  and  subsequently  in  the  post-office  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  1861  ;  took  part  in  volunteer  organi- 
zations for  the  defence  of  the  capital  ;  visited  England  the 
same  year;  accompanied  Gen.  J.  W.  Webb  as  private  sec- 
retary on  bis  mission  to  Brazil  1881-«2;  was  eommimoner 
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oly |>  v 


.  S.  at 


perintendent  of  te    una.v-tro.i  ;   one    aerwar 
lay  evangelistic  labor*  of  Major  Whittle,  and  per- 
at  the  Athtabula  railway  aeeident,  lie*. 
.Minid  "Hold  the  Fort."  "  Hallelujah,  'tis  Uone!" 


_  _  Of  tne  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  ex- 

founded~iin  18r60  by  Bishop  H.  B.  Whipple  and  Rev.  Dr».  I  p[oraljon  of  the  Indian  country  called  the  Gran  C 


Brock  and  Mauney,and  owns  the  Bishop  Seabury  Divinity- 
School,  Shattuck  School,  Cathedral  of  Our  Merciful  Sa- 
viour, and  buildings  and  grounds  worth  $200,000. 

Bit'tlc  (DAVin  FREDERICK),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick  co., 
Md.,  Nov.  19,  1811;  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College 
1835  ;  studied  theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  ;  pastor  in  the  \  alle. 
of  Virginia,  and  afterward  in  Middletown,  Md.,  until  HHJ, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,  Va.,  during  which  he  d.  Sept.  25,  1876. 

Black'ie  (GEORGE  STODART),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Pit.  D.,  b. 
at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1834  ;  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Bonn,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh,  graduating  A.  M 
and  M.  D.  at  the  last  in  1855,  obtaining  the  gold  medals  for 
botany  and  his  thesis  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  pro- 
fe^sor  of  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Nashville 
1856-61  ;  served  during  the  civil  war  as  surgeon,  mcdi 


1863;  edited  at  Buenos  Ayres  a  monthly  periodical,  Tk. 
Kicer  I'late  AfaoanW  (1864) ;  was  appointed  by  Pres  Lopei 
historiographer  of  Paraguay  j  became  secretary 
\ .  Washburne.  U.  S.  minintcr  to  Paraguay,  1866  ;  aide 
in  collecting  materials  for  his  //i.lori,  of  /'ara-jMy  (2  vols., 
1871)  •  was  imprisoned  by  command  of  Lopei  on  a  charge 
of  treason  and  conspiracy  for  his  assassination  S- 
1868  ;  was  rescued  by  an  American  squadron  Dec. 
was  appointed  translator  to  thc/|?te,d,el'l1f);m,eij>iit  *£ 
ington 

Ittt  : 

was 

re-M --  - 

of  the  American  Philological  Society 
Bloom'erCA.EUAj.b.  in  Homer,  N 
-d  in  1840,  and  settled  at  Seneca  Fall..  > .  \ .  j  wrote  fre- 
icntly  on  reformatory  subjects,  and  Jan, .  1,  W9.  »Ub- 


ricd 
quently 


published  Cftliiu  and  Crctiui-m          nurg,  . 

the  Alia  of  Medicine  (Nashville,  1859).  Medical  Horn  of 
!WM»M(NMhTille,1869),  History  of  the  Kniyht,  Templar 
(Nashville,  1871),  besides  numerous  other  works  :  and  c 
itcd  the  Xwlii-Ule  Medical  Journal  1858-70,  and  the  .11 
tonic  Record  1870-71. 

Blake  (LILLIE  DEVF.RF.I;X),  b.  in  Rdslgb,  N.  Co 
wealthy  Southern  family  ;  educated  in  New  Haven,  Cc 
first  advocated  woman  suffrage  in  1869  ;  addressed  conven- 

- 


It wa.  devoted  to  thi  ,i   t.re, 


UVUI J     rutyvv*  LVsV 

i-n^eTt'o;  ;7c' •'Varbee'n'p'rofessor  of  botanyln  Tennessee  I  lUhedT*.  Lih,  a  semi-monthly  publication,  .f  _w| 
ColCe  of  Pha'rmacy  andPof  chemistry  in  Nashville  Medical      was  editor  an/ proprietor. 
College  since  1875  ;  held  prominent  positions  in  Masonry, 
among  them  that  of  grand  commander  of  the  State; 
published  Cretin*  and  Cretiniim  (Edinburgh^  ISaSM*" 


has  resided  in  Council  Bluffs, 


^ 

She  was  tw,ee  nmrned, 
BWAS  B.  *1 


ncc  Square  July  4, 1876 
and  resides  in  New  York  City. 
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BOLINTINEANO— BRANDRETH. 


1860,  and  opposed  it  as  long  as  it  was  an  open  question. 
But  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  he  went  with  the  people 
of  his  native  State,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
private  in  the  2d  Georgia  battalion  of  infantry  :  before  the 
close  of  the  war  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  cavalry.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Macon,  Ga., 
where  he  still  resiik'S.  Jn  the  fail  of  1865  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  convention  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution 
under  the  reconstruction  policy  of  Pres.  Johnson.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  43d  Congress  ; 
re-elected  in  1874  to  the  44th  Congress,  and  in  1876  to  the 
45th  Congress.  In  the  44tli  Congress  he  was  on  the  com- 
mittee of  appropriations.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Bolintinea'no  (DEMETER),  b.  at  Bolintina,  Wallachia, 
in  182fi;  was  educated  at  Bucharest;  studied  in  Paris; 
edited  in  1848  a  revolutionary  paper,  and  was  banished  by 
Prince  Stirbey;  settled  once  more  in  Paris,  but  returned 
home  under  Prince  Cuza ;  edited  another  journal,  and  re- 
ceived a  high  governmental  position  after  the  coup  iTi'tnt, 
May  2,  1864.  His  novel  Manila  and  several  of  his  lyrical 
poems  have  been  translated  into  French  (llriarn  f  Orient) 
by  himself,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

ltoiuiiry.il,  a  Spanish  word  probably  derived  from 
liuciio,  "good"  (adj.),  and  by  the  termination  anza  it  be- 
comes a  noun  signifying  "  goodness."  In  Old  Spain  this 
word  is  generally  used  in  a  nautical  sense,  indicating  fair 
weather  at  sea.  It  is  also  used  to  indicate  prosperity  or 
success.  In  California  and  in  Northern  Mexico  it  is  used 
as  a  mining  term  to  signify  an  abundance  of  metal  or  an 
ore-body.  The  mines  of  Northern  Mexico  are  principally 
what  are  called  "  pocket  mines,"  with  thin  veins  of  poor 
metal  connecting  the  pockets.  When  a  pocket  of  rich  ore 
is  struck  the  mine  is  said  to  be  in  bonanza.  When  the  veins 
run  out  without  leading  to  pockets,  the  mine  is  said  to  be 
in  barra  ("useless  words"), .from  the  verb  borrar,  to  "rub 
out "  or  "  to  blot  out."  In  the  Comstock  Lode  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  enormous  bonanzas  have  been  found.  (See 
COMSTOCK  LODE.)  JOHN  LE  CONTE. 

Boole  (GEORGE),  b.  NOT.  2,  1815,  d.  Dee.  8,  1864;  was 
professor  of  mathematics,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  Ireland,  an  d 
published,  besides  treatises  on  mathematics,  An  lufettii/a- 
tt«n  into  tlie  Laics  of  Thought,  on  which  are  founded  the  Ma- 
thematical Theories  of  Louie  and  ProbabiliticK,  Lond.  1854. 
Boot  (JOHN  FLETCHER),  a  Cherokee,  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  nation ;  he  was  also  a  brave  war- 
rior. Two  years  after  his  conversion  in  1825  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  deacon 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  elder  in  Lebanon.  He  was  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  preacher  in  his  native  tongue,  and  was  the  first 
Cherokee  that  administered  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cherokee  Bible  Society. 
D.  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  Aug.  8,  1853,  accd  about 
sixty  years.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Booth  (NEWTON),  b.  in  Salem,  Washington  co.,  Ind., 
Dec.  25,  1825;  graduated  at  Asbury  University  in  1846; 
studied  law  in  Torre  Haute,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1850;  went  to  California  soon  afterward,  and  engaged 
in  business  in  Sacramento;  returned  in  1857  to  Terre  Haute 
and  practised  law  till  1860,  when  he  went  back  to  Califor- 
nia. In  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  California  State  senate; 
in  1871  was  elected  governor  of  California  on  an  independ- 
ent ticket;  in  Mar.,  1874,  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  for 
six  years  from  Dec.,  1875,  and  resigned  his  governor- 
sh'P-  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Bo'reas,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  personification  of 
the  north  wind,  the  brother  of  Hesperus,  Zephyrus  and 
JNotus;  was  imagined  to  dwell  in  the  caves  of  Thrace  and 
represented  with  wings,  hair,  and  beard  dripping 'with 
snow-flakes. 

Bonguereau'  (ATOLPHE  WILLIAM),  b.  at  La  Uochelle, 
France,  Nov.  30,  1825;  studied  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 
m  Paris  1843-00,  and  in  Rome  1850-55,  and  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  1855.  Among  his  most  celebrated  pictures  are 
Tnomphe  de  Venus  (1856),  La  Bacchante  (1863),  Enfant, 
endonm,  (1868),  and  a  series  of  historical  and  religious 
representations  in  the  churches  of  Ste.  Clotilde  and  St 
Augustine  in  Paris.  A  considerable  number  of  his  works 
are  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Bo'videe  [from  Bo»,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  ox, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  genera],  an  important 

mly  of  mammals  rich  in  species,  and  including  a  large 

number  of  those  most  useful  to  man.     The  form  is  quite 

siform,  the  average  type,  or  that  represented  by  the 

eatest  number  of  species,  being  exemplified  in  the  ante- 
lopes, while  extremes  are  represented  by  the  oxen  the 
sheep,  and  the  goats.  The  head  is  more  or  less  contracted 


forward,  and  the  nose  generally  naked,  rarely  hairy,  with 
the  nostrils  large  and  open  ;  the  teeth  are  of  the  typical 
ruminant  type— i'.  e.  M.  j,  P.  M.  $,  C.  J  or  {.  I.  §  :  the  mo- 
lars have  mostly  four  croscentic  lobes ;  in  the  upper  jaw 
the  canines  arc  generally  absent  or  small,  but  rarely  hypcr- 
trophied;  in  the  lower  jaw  the  canines  are  approximated 
to  and  of  the  same  form  as  the  incisors,  so  that  they  are 
very  often  regarded  as  being  true  incisors,  although  quite 
erroneously;  the  combined  canines  and  incisors  form  a 
series  uninterrupted  at  the  symphysis;  the  frontal  ap- 
pendages are  persistent,  common  to  both  sexes,  and  de- 
veloped as  sheaths  of  true  "  horn  "  on  osseous  cores  origi- 
nating from  the  frontal  bones;  the  feet  are  provided  each 
with  two  hoofs,  and  generally  small  false  hoofs,  though 
these  are  sometimes  absent;  the  skull  has  the  palatine 
axis  declivous  from  the  occipito-sphcnoid  axis;  the  audi- 
tory bulla;  are  produced  forward,  especially  toward  the  in- 
side, and  applied  behind  to  the  paroccipital  processes ;  the 
styloid  processes  arc  deflected  more  or  less  forward,  and 
enclosed  in  oblique  folds  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  au- 
ditory bultre ;  the  nasal  bones  are  elongated,  and  straight 
or  declivous  forward,  and  connected  by  suture  with  the 
lachrymals,  supramaxillaries,  and  sometimes  with  the  in- 
termaxillaries;  the  supramaxillary  and  intermaxillary 
bones  are  well  developed  forward;  the  olfactory  organ  is 
normal  in  size;  Cowper's  glands  exist,  and  a  gall-bladder, 
generally  of  considerable  size.  The  family  as  thus  defined 
excludes  the  genera  Antilornprn  of  America  and  Ntttr/a  of 
the  plains  of  the  middle  Pala-arctic  region,  each  of  which 
represents  apparently  a  distinct  family.  The  genera  still 
embraced  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  susceptible  of  being 
grouped  into  several  sub-families;  these  are  the  (1)  Bovinte, 
with  6  genera;  (2)  Ovibovime,  with  1  genus  ;  (3)  Caprime, 
with  at  least  2  genera;  (4)  Kupicaprina?,  with  1  genus; 
(5)  Orygina?,  with  1  genus;  (6)  Budorcina;,  with  1  genus; 
(7)  Nemorrhedinae,  with  3  genera;  (8)  Aleclaphina>,  with 
3  genera;  (9)  Cervicaprinse,  with  6  genera;  (10)  Cephalo- 
phinae,  with  1  genus;  (11)  Antilopinse  or  Gazellina',  with 
5  genera.  The  latest  scheme  of  classification  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Sir  Vincent  Brooke  to  Wallace's  work  on  the 
Gtographiaal  distribution  of  Animal*  (1876).  (See  also 
the  articles  ADDAX,  ANOA,  ARNEE,  BISON,  BLAUW-BOC, 
BLES-BOC,  Bovin-e  (properly  Bovinaj),  BUFFALO,  CHAMOIS, 
ELAND,  GAYAL,  GAZELLE,  Gsu,  GOAT,  IBEX,  KOODOO,  Ovi- 
BOS,  SPRING-BOO,  STEINBOC,  Unus,  YAK,  and  ZEBU,  in  CY- 
CLOPEDIA ;  and  SHEEP.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Boy'den  (URIAH  ATHERTON),  b.  at  Foxboro',  Mass., 
Feb.  17, 1804,  descended  from  a  family  of  skilful  mechanics 
and  manufacturers,  and  acquired  early,  at  the  workbench 
and  the  forge,  an  intimate  knowledg'e  of  materials  and 
considerable  skill  as  a  workman,  with  which  he  connected, 
as  a  natural  gift,  a  great  power  of  concentration.  Having 
worked  as  an  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Nashua,  he  was  for  many  years  employed 
in  hydraulic  engineering  at  Lowell  and  at  Manchester,  and 
here  he  found  opportunity  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  theory  of  the  turbine  water-wheel,  which  resulted  in 
a  practical  reconstruction  of  the  engine.  The  old  theory 
was  comparatively  simple,  but  many  of  its  statements  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  facts,  and  were  worse  than  useless  as 
guides  for  practice.  To  correct  these  errors  demanded  nn 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  force  of  motion  and 
very  laborious  computations.  Mr.  Boyden,  however,  accom- 
plished the  task,  and  his  work  received  practical  confirma- 
tion by  the  tests  of  some  of  his  turbines,  which  utilized 
about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  of  the  water  expended, 
while  the  water-wheels  of  the  old  construction  utilized 
hardly  76  per  cent.  He  donated  $1000  to  his  native  town, 
known  as  the  "  Boyden  Fund,"  the  interest  being  expended 
for  educational  purposes ;  the  interest  was  afterward  applied 
to  the  public  library,  named  the  Boyden  Library,  establish- 
ed in  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Building  of  the  same  town. 
In  1850  he  withdrew  from  business,  settled  in  Boston,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry, 
which  sciences  have  received  much  encouragement  and 
support  from  him.  EDWARD  SAWVEH. 

Boy'land  (GEOKGE  HALSTED),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Cincinnati, 
0.,  Jan.  19,  1845;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1864,  and  in 
medicine  at  Leipsie,  Germany,  1874.  Is  the  author  of  Six 
Months  under  the  Red  Cross  icith  the  French  Army,  also  of 
"  Salicylic  Acid  "  in  London  Lancet,  Nov.  28,  1874,  etc. 
Decorated  for  services  in  the  French  army  during  the  late 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Is  now  a  practitioner  in  Baltimore, 
M(I.  PAUL  F.EVE. 

Bran'dreth  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Leeds,  England, 
Jan.  9, 1807,  grandson  of  Dr.  William  Brandrcth,  who  intro- 
duced Brandreth  Pills  in  1770  in  England;  came  to  Amer- 
ica 1835 ;  started  a  laboratory  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  State 
senator  1849  and  1858;  proprietor  of  "Allcock's  Porous 
1  lasters  "  and  Brandreth  Pills ;  in  1874  presented  to  Dr. 


BRAY— BUCKHOUT. 


Uoliert  S.  .Newton  and  his  associates  the  building  used  by 
the  Kc.lcctic  -Medical  College  of  the  City  ot  .New  \,,r\.. 

Bray  [in  ancient  liallic.  /;,-m/  meani  ••  inar.-h  "  j  .a  I'ash- 
ionable  watering  place  ot   Ireland,  at  the  innulhof  th. 
Bray,    1-'   miles  S.  II.  of  Dublin,  partly  in  the  eount\    ,,(' 
Dublin,  lint  chielly  in  the  county  of  \Vicklow,  is  coin 
by  2  railways   with  Dublin;    has  2  hoteli',  I)  churches  and 
chapels,    a    hank,    a    court   hone,  u   di-pcn-ar\.    a    - 
bank,  a  newspaper,  and  some  trade,  by  sea.     P.  oii-i;. 

Bray,  a  small  parish  in  Berks  co.,  Kngland.  22)  miles 
W.  of  London.  P.  about  4000.  Famous  for  it-  \  icur,  who 
changed  his  religion  three  times  during  the  i  •  i_ni-  nt  II.  n  j  -. 
VIII.,  Kdwiird  VI.,  .Mary,  and  Kli/.ahcth,  that  he  might 
"  live  and  die  the  \  icar  of  ISray." 

Bre'mcr  (('IIAIII.KSI,  b.   in  liermany   in  1S14;  wa>  ttt 

first  a  Pietist,  but  was  licei 1  to  preach    in  the  Mclhodi-t 

Kpi-cnpal  Church.  Smith,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Winans  in  New  l)r- 
lennsin  1SI2:  organized  thciirst  two  German  M.  K.  churches 
in  New  Orleans.  1).  Sept.  14,  1847.  T.  0.  .Si  MM  Kits. 

Brcw'cr  (THOMAS  MAYO),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston, 
.Mas-.,  Nov.  21,  1814.  His  grandfather,  Col.  James  llrewer, 
was  a  well  known  patriot  of  the  Revolution  and  a  leader 
in  the  "  lioston  tea-party"  of  1773.  Dr.  Brewer  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  |s.",.">,  mid  at  the  Massachusetts  Mcd- 
i.-al  School  in  1838.  After  two  years  of  professional  labor, 
in  Is  III  he  became  editor  of  the  Boston  Ailnn,  then  a  lead- 
ing Whig  paper:  in  1857  became  a  partner  in  the  pub- 
li-liing  house  of  Brewer  A  Tileson.  Although  actively  en- 
gaged for  a  lifetime  in  professional  and  business  duties, 
Dr.  Itrewer  is  best  known  as  a  thorough  and  enthn- 
ornithologist.  In  1839  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  Wil- 
son's nniiiliiiliiii/i,  for  which  he  prepared  a  synopsis  of  all 
North  American  birds  then  known.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Audubon.  One  volume  of  a  fine  work  of  his  on 
the  o;;f»>i>/  nf  \nrth  America  was  published  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  but  the  publication  was  suspended  on 
account  of  its  great  cost.  Ho  also  wrote  most  of  the  bio- 
graphical portion  of  the  Ifittory  <>/  \in-tk  American  ftirtii, 
of  I'.ainl.  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  3  vols.  of  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Little.  Brown  A  Co.  in  1874. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  so  named  from  the  bridge  across 
the  river  Allan,  which  bounds  it  on  the  W.,  is  situated  at 
the  southern  base  of  the  western  termination  of  the  Ochil 
Hills  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland.  P.  3055.  It  has  several 
elegant  churches,  fine  hotels,  and  numerous  lodging-houses. 
About  50,000  visitors  frequent  it  annually  to  derive  benefit 
from  the  mineral  waters  and  its  mild  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate. 

Brieg,  or  Brig,  small  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Yalais,  at  the  junction  of  the  Saltine  and  the  Rhone,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  road  across  the  Simplon  ; 
carries  on  a  considerable  transit-trade.  P.  about  1200. 
Near  by  is  the  Brieger  Bad,  whose  mineral  springs  for- 
merly enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  their  curative  power, 
and  which  are  still  much  used. 

Briggs  (CHARLES  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  15,  1841  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
1857-60,  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York 
1861-63,  and  the  University  of  Berlin  1866-69;  become 
pastor  at  Roselle,  N.  J.,  in  1870,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  in  1874, 
and  translated  and  edited  the  commentaries  to  the  Psalms 
and  to  Ezra  in  Lunge's  Cbmmenlartet  /  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1876. 

Bris'tow  (BENJAMIN  H.),  b.  at  Elkton,  Todd  co.,  Ky., 
in  1833  :  studied  law,  and  practised  his  profession  success- 
fully in  Kentucky  till  1861,  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
being  of  strong  Union  sentiments,  he  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, and  as  major  of  the  25th  Kentucky  Vols.  was  en- 
gaged at  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  being  wounded  in  the 
last-named  battle.  Afterward,  as  colonel  of  the  8th  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  he  served  throughout  the  war  with  distinc- 
tion. About  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  Louisville  district. 
The  ability  here  exhibited  led  to  his  appointment  as  soli- 
citor-general on  the  organization  of  the  department  of  jus- 
tice in  1870.  After  two  years'  service  he  resigned  and 
became  attorney  of  the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  which  position 
he  held  but  a  short  time  when  he  returned  to  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  was  appointed  at- 
torney-general in  1873 ;  became  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  1874-76.  G™.  C.  SIMMOXS. 

Britan'niciis,  a  surname  which,  on  account  of  some 
alleged  victories  in  Britain,  the  Roman  senate  bestowed  in 
42  A.  n.  on  the  emperor  Claudius  and  his  newly-born  son  by 
.Mi -salina.  Claudius  Tiberius  Germanicus,  and  which  aflor- 


ii  by  her  former  buiband, 

thai.    N. 


throne  and  appoint  '. 

'!•.       Aller    th 

Illl-  I 
llrnnrii-y     I.,  i.     ||    .  b.  ut  X.,r»  \|.,t.  r,, 

'••red    ^.ilc   College   in    ISI'.I.  reman, mi;  f. 
and  wu-  admin.  . 
established  the  Nornnd,  /;,./<.  i,,,,  ;,nd  wa«  iu  c  i 

splillg    of    I  Ml-,    when    be    I,, 
•I  .•    wu-  u  n 

rich  in  Iviii :  in  l-ir.'  „,,. 
iieni  V.,1...  and  wus  pi 
the  late  war.     In  Juh,  l-;-. 

•  in  the  following  February.  J.  I; 

lir»lul\ll'l|      |',.t,  |,(l,    u     .  , 

I   Jutland.  Nov.   17.   |;-n  :    .Tll.|,,  ,| 
of  Copenhagen,  then  in  1'mi.  1  snr.  . 
prehensile   exploration,    i,,   (iret-ee 

to  l-i::.  In  the  latter  yr»r  he  w.,  , 
in  Copenhagen,  but  went  in  1-1-  • 
there  till  I 

director  of  the  royal  museum  of  «nli.|iiip 

of  archeology,  he  d.  there  June  2fi.  1-1-'.     II. 

work.  ,',0,/,,,,'J  ii!  i  "i,  wa»  pub! 

at  once  in  Danish,  French,  and  lierman.     He  al>o  wrote— 
Bidray  lit  dm  iln  ,/  \. ,,,//',  ,i,,.l,r  M 

fra    Mul'liliil'lfi;  n  (1-17    1-  .    ti-  . 

•ntlnl  \':itt,  (ISM),    /'*.    /  -,,.,-„ 

'  .  and  finally  made  a  very  fine  translation  into  Dan- 
ish of  ^Escbylus's  Ore»ii»». 

Brontothcrium.  SrcTiTAxoTRERii  M.inCn  torxniA. 

Brogg  (Wn.LiA*),  b.  at  Montagu. 

Nov.  4,  1813:  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Mn-..  in 
1838;  lived  several  years  u  a  teacher;  settled  in  1 
Chicago;  was  associated  from  IM'.M.,  l-.M  <rithl;.i  .1  \. 
Wight  in  the  publication  of  the  Prairi-  //.,,./•' ,-  ,  -iul.li.he.1 
in  1852,  in  connection  with  the  late  J.  I..  Scripps,  Ihe  llnily 
Demiicratii:  /'«•««,  which  was  consolidated  with  the  Trikntn 
July  1,  1858,  and  wu  for  several  years  president  of  the 
fVfMM  company.  He  published  a  //ftrury  "/'  Chicago, 
and  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois  1865-69. 

Brown  (OLTMPIA),  b.  in  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  Jan.  i, 
1835:  educated  at  home;  commenced  teaching  a  district 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  intervals  attending  the  Mi- 
lage academy.  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  and  . \nti 
lege,  0. ;  graduated  in  I860:  entered  the  theological 
under  the   auspices  of  the  Universal!*!  denomination,  at 
Canton,  N.  Y. :  graduated  and  was  ordained  in  June,  I -«.'!; 
in  Feb.,  1864,  installed  over  her  first  parish  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.;  in  1860-76  preached  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the 
mean  time  being  married  to  Henry  Willis. 

SUSAK  B.  ANTHONY. 

Biirhan'an  (JOSEPH  Room),  M.  I).,  b.  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  Dec.  11,  1814;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Louisville 
University  in  1842;  in  1 846  became  professor  of  physiology 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati ;  was  for 
several  years  dean  of  the  faculty  ;  edited  the  medical  jour- 
nal connected  with  this  school ;  published  for  several  years 
Ilurhnnnn'i  Journal  of  Man,  and  gave  in  1844  a  synopsis 
of  his  lectures. 

Buch'tel  Col'lege.  The  corner-none  of  this  institu- 
tion was  laid  July  4, 1871.  and  it  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  Sept.  11,1872.  It  was  founded  by  the  Uni- 
versal i»U  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvnniu.  »nd  named  Burhtel 
College  in  honor  of  John  R.  Buchtel,  who  consecrated  bis 
wealth  to  its  support.  It  is  a  first-class  college,  offering  to 
students  of  both  sexes  equal  opportunities  for  a  thorough 
practical  and  liberal  education.  8.  H.  McCoLL««T««. 

Buck  (GuRnox),  b.  in  New  York  City  May  4,  1807; 
graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  In 
1830;  studied  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  and  began  to 
practise  in  New  York  in  1833;  visiting  surgeon  of  Xew 
York  Hospital  1837:  was.  during  the  latter  part  of  hi.  life, 
intimately  connected  with  all  the  most  prominent  medical 
organizations  in  the  city  of  New  York.  D.  Mar. 
He  was  successful  in  the  most  difficult  surgical  operations. 
In  1876  he  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  Contribution*  la 
Jieparative  Svrytry. 

Buck'hout  (ISAAC  CBAIG),  b.  In  Morrisania.  X.  Y., 
1830  ;  studied  civil  engineering  at  New  York  College ;  held 
several  important  po-itions  in  the  Harlem  R.  R.  Co.,  and 
designed  the  Grand  Central  R.R.  depot  in  Xcw  York 
He  also  designed  the  plan  for  jinking  the  tracks  of  the  rail- 
roads entering  Xcw  York  through  Harlem  :  also  a  plan  for 
an  underground  railway  beneath  Xcw  York  City,  and  a 
d6pot  for  the  city  of  St  Louis.  D.  at  White  Plain*.  N.  1  ., 
Sept.  27,  1874.  J-  B.  BISHOP. 
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Biick'ley  (SAMI-KL  BOTSFOHD),  PH.D.,  b.  in  Torrcy, 
Yates  co.,  X.  V..  May  V.  isotf;  graduated  at  WwIeyaD 
University  in  ]s:!il;  has  travelled  extensively,  chiefly  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  a  student  of  botany,  malacology, 
ecology,  geodcsv,  etc.:  was  assistant  naturalist  and  gwflo- 
lirt  in' the  Slat,',  survey  of  Texas  1880-61  ;  was  connected 
with  the  T.  8.  Sanitary  Commission  lSfi2-65:  State  geol- 
o"ist  of  Texas  1S66-B7,  and  was  1871-72  editorially  con- 
ne-tel  with  the  Xtiile  llatcttt,  Austin,  Tex.;  is  author  of 
manv  si-ientifie  and  other  papers,  and  has  prepared  a  work 
on  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  U.  S.  lie  discovered  the 
lluwers  and  fruit  of  the  shrub  or  small  tree  Bittkltya  ait- 
tii-li::/:li!l/tii.  named  in  his  honor  by  Dr.  Torrcy. 

Itiit'oinilrr.     Sec  TOAD,  in  CVCI.OP.KIIIA. 

llnll'ilo/.iiiu.  Hullcloser,  or  Bulldozen,  a  slang 
term  in  process  of  adoption  in  Louisiana,  having  as  yet  a 
variable  significance.  Its  first  use  was  in  the  parishes  of 
Fclici.ina  and  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1876,  in  describing  the  doings  of  a  band  of  a  dozen  Regu- 
lators styled  the  "  Union  Stop,"  who  undertook,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  law,  to  check  the  stealing  and  killing  of  stock, 
which  was  destroying  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  that  region. 
The  punishment  of  offenders  was  with  the  well-known  bull- 
whip— a  hickory  handle  of  12  or  15  inches  and  a  plaited 
thong  of  3  to  5  feet.  A  dozen  lashes  (or  the  dozen  com- 
posing the  band)  gave  the  name  to  the  process  or  dose  of 
strapping,  and  it  was  called  "  bulldosing  "  or  "  bulldozing." 
It  soon  was  applied  to  all  summary  punishment  not  au- 
thorized by  law.  More  recently,  since  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  it  has  become  a  political  term,  particularly  as 
applied  to  the  influencing  of  negro  voters  by  those  of  their 
own  color.  It  is  now  charged  and  denied  that  it  was  used 
by  the  whites,  but  bulldozing  has  become  a  term  used  to 
describe  all  the  various  kinds  of  intimidation,  real  or  im- 
aginary, used  at  elections.  It  has  very  rapidly  grown  into 
use  since  the  Presidential  election  by  editors  and  political 
writers.  (See  the  investigation  in  Louisiana  by  the  House 
committee  of  Congress.)  The  first  use  of  the  term  is  claimed 
in  Clinton,  East  Feliciana,  and  imputed  to  a  German  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who  was  awakened  from  a  drunken  sleep 
in  the  street  by  a  sudden  dash  of  the  Regulators.  He  ex- 
claimed, "Hurra  for  the  bulldozers!"  It  is  also  traced, 
with  more  ingenuity  than  probability,  to  the  pulldoo,  a 
Southern  water-fowl,  that  arrives  in  the  night  and  surprises 
by  his  numbers.  Bulldozing  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  pulldoo,  the  mysterious  arrival  by  night  lending  plausi- 
bility to  the  theory.  Its  rapid  adoption  by  political  writers 
of  every  class  in  the  U.  S.  to  describe  all  sorts  of  political 
influence  warrants  this  analysis  of  its  origin.  Its  meaning, 
however,  is  not  yet  well  determined.  C.  G.  FORSHEV. 

Bii'low,  von  (FRIEDIUCH  WIMIELH),  BARON,  b.  on  the 
paternal  estate  of  Falkenberg,  Prussian  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, Feb.  16, 1755 ;  entered  the  army  in  1769,  and  was 
a  lieutenant-general  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  1813.  Twice  he  defeated  Oudenot  in  minor 
encounters,  and  by  his  victory  over  Ney  at  Dennewitz 
(Sept.  6,  1813)  he  prevented  the  French  from  pushing  on- 
ward to  Berlin.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic  he  took  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  drove  then  the  French  out  of  West- 
phalia, Holland,  and  Belgium,  joining  the  allies  in  Paris, 
where  the  Prussian  king  made  him  count  of  Dennewitz 
and  gave  him  estates  worth  $200,000.  He  also  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  Waterloo.  D.  at  Konigsberg  Feb.  25,  1816. 

Billow,  von  (HANS  GUIDO),  b.  at  Dresden  Jan.  8, 
1830 ;  studied  law  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  but  determined, 
under  the  influence  of  Richard  Wagner  and  Liszt,  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  music ;  studied  under  Liszt  at 
Weimar  1851-53,  and  settled  in  1854  in  Berlin,  where  he 
was  made  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  1855.  Having  made  several  concert-tours  in 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
a  pianist,  he  removed  in  1867  to  Munich,  where  he  became 
chapel-master  to  the  king.  He  has  composed  several  pieces 
both  for  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  written  much 
for  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,  and  both  his  compo- 
sitions and  his  writings  show  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  has  embraced  the  ideas  of  Wagner. 

Bu'reau  Ver'itas^an  institution  for  the  classification 
of  the  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  all  nations,  for  UPC 
by  underwriters,  maritime  insurance  agents,  etc.,  with 
head-quarters  at  Brussels  in  Belgium.  It  was  founded  at 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  1828,  by  Charles  Bal,  Esq.  During 
the  revolution  of  1830,  which  separated  Belgium  from 
Dutch  rule,  the  Bureau  Veritas  was  removed  to  Paris, 
France,  where  it  was  long  known  as  the  French  Lloyd's. 
In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  the  bureau  was 
finally  located  at  Brussels.  Its  surveyors  and  agents  are 
found  in  the  seaports  of  all  maritime  countries,  and  their 
ratings  of  vessels  are  the  fruit  of  the  utmost  severity  in 
examination.  H.  H.  McFARLA.vn. 


Bur'gess  ( Jons  W.),  b.  at  Cornersville,  Giles  co.,  Tcnn., 
Aug.  26,  1844;  was  educated  at  Cumberland  I'nhorsitv, 
Lebanon,  Tenn..  and  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  whence  he 
graduated  in  1867;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Massachusetts  in  1869;  was  appointed  professor  of 
English  literature  and  political  economy  at  Knox  College. 
Galesburg,  111.,  in  18(i'J:  went  to  Europe  in  1871;  studied 
history  anil  public  law  at  (jb'ttingen,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  political  science  at 
Amherst  College  in  1S73.  and  professor  of  political  history 
and  public  law  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1876. 

Business  Colleges  are  modern  institutions,  designed 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  laws,  and  customs 
of  all  departments  of  business.  Previous  to  1850,  schools 
for  the  education  of  young  men  were  established  in  several 
cities  of  the  U.  S. ;  these,  however,  were  independent  of 
each  other  and  without  uniformity  in  their  courses  of  in- 
struction. But  in  1851,  E.  G.  Folsom  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  for  his  college  in  Cleveland,  0.,  and  in  1853, 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Bryant  and  H.  D.  Stratum  established  there 
the  first  of  their  prospective  "chain  of  international  busi- 
ness colleges ;"  in  1857  these  two  were  consolidated.  From 
that  date  they  rapidly  extended  into  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  In  1865  there  were  about  fifty 
colleges  in  the  "chain,"  their  pupils  annually  numbering 
from  15,000  to  25,000,  and  at  present  there  arc  between  100 
and  150  colleges,  with  between  30,000  and  50,000  pupils. 
In  June,  1867,  the  principals  and  proprietors  of  these  col- 
leges met  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  International  Business  College  Association,  which 
holds  an  annual  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  business 
education.  Nearly  all  business  colleges  give  individual 
instruction,  and  each  pupil  can  advance  and  complete  the 
course  according  to  his  ability.  Students  can  enter  at  any 
time  and  select  their  studies,  but  must  complete  the  full 
course  and  pass  a  rigid  examination  to  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma.  The  course  of  study  is  specific,  theoretical,  and 
practical,  applicable  to  all  branches  of  business — book- 
keeping in  a  great  variety  of  forms;  penmanship,  with 
special  reference  to  legibility,  grace,  and  rapidity  ;  arith- 
metic, as  designed  for  practical  purposes ;  commercial  law, 
special  attention  being  given  to  negotiable  paper,  partner- 
ships, agencies,  contracts,  etc. ;  banking,  each  college  hav- 
ing one  or  more  banks  in  constant  practice  ;  general  mer- 
chandising, including  importing,  jobbing,  retailing,  etc.; 
commission  in  all  its  applications,  and  business  correspond- 
ence on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  In  a  few  of  these  in- 
stitutions modern  languages  are  taught.  J.  E.  SOUI.K. 

But'ton  [Fr.  bontoji,  "  bud  "],  the  name  applied  to  an 
article  of  dress  of  various  forms  used  cither  for  ornament 
or  for  fastening  together  the  parts  of  a  dress  by  means  of 
a  loop  or  worked  buttonhole.  Buttons  are  used  for  various 
articles  of  male  and  female  apparel,  and  for  hats,  bonnets, 
shoes,  and  gloves.  The  word  is  also  applied  in  r«/-y^/i/ri/ 
to  a  flat  oblong  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  turning  on  a  nail 
or  screw,  to  fasten  doors  and  the  like ;  and  in  ntsayliig  to 
a  round  mass  of  metal  remaining  in  the  cupel  after  fusion  ; 
but  the  use  of  the  word  in  relation  to  articles  of  dress  is 
the  one  of  most  importance.  The  button  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  civilization.  The  savage  fastens  his 
blanket  or  tunic,  his  leggings  and  moccasins,  with  strings, 
and  has  no  idea  of  buttonhole  or  button;  and  it  is  only 
when  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  is  attained  that 
we  find  buttons  taking  the  place  of  strings  or  lacings,  while 
fashion,  in  the  artificial  condition  of  society  in  great  cities, 
requires  a  profusion  of  buttons,  not  so  much  for  use  as  for 
ornament.  Except  the  occasional  use  of  a  gem  to  fasten 
the  toga  at  the  neck,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  buttons,  as  indeed  their  flowing  robes  did 
not  require  them.  They  were  first  applied  to  dresses  (prob- 
ably in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century)  for  purposes 
of  ornament  only,  but  somewhat  later  the  buttonhole,  an 
expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  loop,  was  invented,  and  the 
button  became  indispensable  for  the  dress.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  manufacture  of  buttons 
had  attained  some  importance  in  England,  Birmingham 
being  then,  as  now,  its  principal  seat.  These  buttons  were 
of  cloth,  covering  a  wooden  disk,  of  gold,  steel,  and  ivory, 
the  last  three  the  work  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  very 
expert  in  the  arts  of  chasing  and  carving  metals.  Some 
of  the  steel  buttons  made  at  the  Soho  works  about  this  time 
were  sold  at  140  guineas  the  gross,  or  almost  $5  the  button. 
About  1745,  Matthew  Boulton  made  many  improvements 
in  inlaid  and  steel  buttons.  Gilt  buttons  eame  into  use 
soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760,  and  John 
Taylor  of  Birmingham,  originally  a  cabinetmaker,  patented 
man}'  improvements  in  gilt,  plated,  and  lacquered  buttons. 
The  making  of  the  shanks  or  eyes  of  these  buttons  was  im- 
proved by  Ralph  Heaton,  also  of  Birmingham,  not  far  from 
1800.  This  is  still  a  separate  branch  of  the  business  at  Bir- 
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ininjrham.     From  1760  to  the  present  time  the  manufacture      l.utions  h»ve  been  made  of  horn  n.fttned  by  heal,  dyc.1  and 

of  Imi t.. us  has  been  :i  oonsUntly-growlng  industry  in  Kir.-       pr I  in  »  dir.,,1  /,.,,.  /.,„/,,    .;,»du-t  mil  «ht:l 


lail'l,  1'Vanee,  Su  it/.erland,  and  tin-  1'.  S.  All  descriptions 
of  buttons  may  In-  classed  under  three  di-tinet  lie;!.!-  \i/,. 
shank  buttons,  hole  I, nitons.  :tn«l  covered  buttons — but  each 
kiml  is  made  "I  a  [treat  » arid  y  of  materials  anil  nn  ulnni-t 
infinite  diversity  of  forms.  The  ehank  buttons,  those  hav- 
ing si  wire  loop,  eye,  or  shank  to  attach  them  to  the  dress, 
an-  made  of  '.ToM,  silver,  brass  gill  or  bron/e.|.  cupper  or 
bronze,  nickel,  iron,  steel,  ivory,  bone,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  oilier  shells.  Whitby  jet  and  other  forma  of  coal,  glut, 
jade,  malachite,  umber,  tortoise  shell,  horn,  vegetable 
ivory,  wood,  papier  -machc,  bois  brulcc,  India  ml, I. iv. 
gutta-percha,  steatite,  clay,  etc.  The  hole  buttons  (two, 
three,  or  four  holes)  are  made  of  iron,  sheet  iron. 
brass,  sheet  tin,  wood,  ]ia]ier — of  both  these  combined  with 
brass  or  sheet  tin — ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  or  white  glazed 
u;ire,  glass,  mother-of-pearl,  papier  m'tehe,  clay,  etc.  The 
ro\ero,d  buttons,  having  a  basis  of  wood,  brass,  zinc,  or 
tin.  have  their  covering  of  farmers'  satin,  prunella,  broad- 
eloth.  brocade,  velvet,  silk,  mohair,  grenadine,  twist,  linen, 
cotton,  and,  in  short,  every  description  of  textile  t'alnic. 
Both  the  shank  and  the  covered  buttons  are  to  a  eon-id 
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and  of  India-rubber  and   gutla  perchix  vulcan 
were  for  some  years  very  popular.     These  have  i, 
i;ivc!  .a]  and  tbtt  bun 

etable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  celluloid.     'I  !,<•  i 
bone,  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  engravr<l 

in  u  \ariety  of  pattern-    and  -  he    k-.      The  inol  i  . 
limy  b  '    the  ordinary   color  »t   pearl   or   what  U 

known  a-  smoU-rd  pe.irl.     The  eidlnloid  button"  are  made 
in  mould"  and  die«   like  the  vulcanite  and  Imrti.      I 
?nadc  of  ViKirrAm.r  Ivonr  (nee  in  «'i  •  i  ••<  i  i .1  > 
cut  \,-r\  popular,  are  cut  from  slab*  sawed  out  •  •!  tip   x-ge- 
tablc  iinry   nut  by  bit*  attached  to  spindles  and  ma 
turn  very  rapidly,  and  are  then  turned,  poh-l,-- d.  h.  d.  and 
worked  in  figures  in  a  lathe.    They  arr  thrn  carefully  sorted 
and  put  upon  cards.     The  hole  buttons,  when  ran 
ivory,  vegetable  irory,  pearl,  malachite,  onys,  etc.,  are  out 
by  a  tubular  saw  or  bit   ret  oh  ing  with  great  rap, 
the  eyes  are  made  by  fine  revolving  drills.     Pearl 
buttons  are  made  in  great  quantities  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  many  of  them  are  made  of  cheap  t, 
tutes  for  pearl.     Agate  or  feldspar  button-  nth- 

ing,  as  well  as  clay  buttons,  are  made  in  mould*  and  baked 


erablc  extent  made  on  the  »hrll  plan — i. 

the  button  is  stumped  out  of  a  thin  sheet  of  metal —  and  glazed  like  porcelain.  They  are  monly  imp 
and  may  have  a  flat,  oval,  or  round  surface  asdc-in-d  :  and  quiring  very  cheap  labor  for  their  production.  The  greater 
the  buck  or  under  surface  is  also  stamped,  and  it-  edges  part  of  the  pantaloon  buttons  in  me  are  made  either  from 
being  turned,  it  is  pressed  into  the  upper  shell  and  locked  japanned  iron  stamped  out  by  a  heary  die  or  embossing 
there  by  the  pressure.  The  principle  on  which  all  shell 
buttons  are  made  was  first  devised  by  B.  Sanders,  a  Dane 
who  had  lost  most  of  his  property  in  Copenhagen  in  the 
bombardment  of  that  city  in  1807,  and  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham, England,  where  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  buttons.  He  applied  it  only  to  covered  buttons,  which 
he  made  of  sheet  brass  or  tin  in  two  parts,  the  upper  blank 
or  disk  having  its  edge  turned  up  and  being  covered  with 
cloth,  silk,  or  lasting,  and  the  under  blank,  which  was 
smaller  than  the  upper  and  convex  in  form,  having  a  wire 
shank,  and  the  cloth  anil  paper  or  cardboard  which  was  to 
keep  it  in  place  put  inside  of  it,  and  the  two  were  pressed 
together,  the  turned  edges  interlocking  so  as  to  make  a  per- 
fect button.  An  improvement  was  made  in  these  by  a  son 


of  Mr.  Sanders,  the  lower  blank  having  a  circular  holejn 
it  (and  receiving  in  consequence  the  name  of  "collet"), 
through  which  in  the  act  of  pressing  the  two  blanks  to- 
gether a  portion  of  the  cloth  or  textile  inside  of  the  collet 
was  thrust,  so  as  to  make  a  flexible  cloth  shank  in  place 
of  the  wire  one.  Other  modifications  were  made  by  other 
inventors  which  reduced  the  price  and  greatly  increased 
the  facility  of  production.  One  of  these  was  the  production 
of  what  is  known  as  the  silk-back  button,  which  dispenses 
with  the  collet,  though  it  substitutes  for  it  a  round  piece 
of  sheet  iron  smaller  than  the  upper  blank.  The  so-called 
silk-back  is  a  very  thick  heavy  cloth  having  a  silk  face, 
which  is  cut  out,  of  the  proper  size,  by  a  die,  its  back  hav- 
ing first  been  coated  with  a  heavy  sizing;  a  filling  of  soft 
spongy  paper  is  placed  upon  this  sizing,  and  the  back  is 
then  gathered  over  the  small  blank  of  sheet  iron  and  pressed 
into  the  upper  blank  or  shell,  which  had  previously  been 
covered  with  the  proper  material,  and  the  button  is  com- 
pleted, no  metal  appearing  upon  either  surface.  In  the 
shell  covered  buttons  sheet  iron  is  now  used  for  the  blanks, 
and  where  the  metal  shows,  as  in  the  ordinary  flexible  shank 
buttons,  it  is  lacquered.  The  process  for  making  the  me- 


swedge,  or  are  made  a*  shell  buttons,  with  the  back  of 
paper  or  wood,  and  the  whole  button  made  by  one  machine 
and  almost  by  a  single  blow.  They  are  afterward  ja- 
panned. Fancy  and  ornamental  buttons  for  ladies'  draaati 
are  sometimes  made  of  combinations  of  cloth  and  glass  or 
papier-mache,  pearl,  metal,  or  choice  woods,  sometimes  of 
vulcanite,  glass,  pearl,  or  Wbitby  jet,  but  oftener  at  the 
present  day  of  silk,  velvet,  silk  cords  and  figures,  or  what 
is  known  as  passementerie,  or  of  brocade  and  embroidered 
silk.  These  are  usually  made  upon  a  wood  foundation, 
especially  if  they  are  oval  or  of  fanciful  shape.  Their 
manufacture  is  often  carried  on  in  connection  with  other 
dress  trimmings. 

The  manufacture  of  covered  buttons  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept in  its  simpler  forms  of  hand-made  covered  buttons,  was 
not  attempted  earlier  than  1825orl826.    Samuel  Willi- 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  covered-button  business  in 
country,  commenced  covering  buttons  by  hand  at  I 
hampton,  Mass.,  in  1826,  and  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  machinery  and  a  consolidation  of  his  methods  and  ma- 
chines with  those  of  the  Haydens  at  Haydenvillc  in 
(the  Haydens  had  been  making  buttons  in  a  small  way 
after  the  Sanders  patterns  from  1831),  laid  the  foundation* 
of  the  extensive  works  of  the  National  Button  Co.,  which 
employs  175  hands  and  can  turn  out  2500  gross  per  day. 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the  early  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture, but  has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  production 
of  metal  buttons.     There  are  8  button-factories  in  Water 


dress  buttons  ;  13  in  Philadelphia;  13  in  Massach.i>ctf ; 
22  in  Connecticut,  and  8  in  New  Jersey.    In  (Ireat  II 
five-sevenths  of  the  manufacture  are  concentrated  ir 
mingham,  4980   hands   being  employed   in  the   busi 
there,  and  not  quite  2000  elsewhere.     London  has  58 
tones;  Germany,  65;  Austria,  39;  Hamburg  and  Ubeck, 
7  •  Brussels,  5  ;  Switzerland  a  large  number,  th 


the  oval  form  and  the  beautifully-ornamented  surface,  and 
the  under  blank  into  another  die,  which  stamped  upon 
the  maker's  name  or  trade-mark,  and  at  a  later  date  rive 
the  shank  (which  before  had  been  soldered  to  It) 
plate;  a  filling  of  stout  paper  or  binder's  board  was  then 
placed  upon  it.    The  two  plates  were  then  pressed  together 
DY  a  fly-press,  and  the  button  was  trimmed  and  ready 
gilding.'   When  gilt  it  was  burnished  and  set  on  cards  con- 
tuning  a  dozen,  when  it  was  ready  for  market.     Subse^ 
quent  improvements  have  combined  and  simplified  , 
processes,  so  that  now  a  single  machine  completes  the  but 
xcept  the  gilding,  burnishing,  and  carding .  an 
rocess  is  also  performed  by  a  machme.    Embossed 
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Ca'bell  (JAMES  LAWRENCE),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Nelson  oo.,  Vn.,  Aug.  26.  1813:  studied  medicine  at  the 
univemitlM  of  Virgin!*,  .Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
tinallv  in  Paris;  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and 
lurgerv  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1S;17:  published  i 
:i  volume  on  the  unity  of  mankind  and  numerous  minor 
(.•.-•says  and  monographs,  and  is  president  of  the  State  board 
of  health  and  vital  statistics  of  Virginia.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Ca'dy  (  DANIEL),  b.  in  Columbia co.,  N.Y.,  in  1 77:! :  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  17115,  and  practised  with  great  distinction  | 
for  over  sixty  years;  was  several  times  a  member  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  and  of  Congress,  and  for  eight  j 
vrars  judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  court  of  appeals  : 
i.f  New  York.     His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  James 
Livingston,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and 
one  of  his  live  daughters  is  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton.     D.  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  1859.     A  sketch  of  his 
life  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  is  contained  in 
vol.  xviii.  of  Barbour's  S.  C.  Reports. 

Cal'laway  (ELISHA),  b.  in  Delaware  Jan.  8,  1792; 
joined  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Episcopal  conference 
Jan.,  1818,  and  was  a  most  laborious  minister,  laboring  in 
extensive  fields  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  He  represented  the  Alabama  conference  in 
the  Louisville  convention,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  was  organized.  He  belonged  to  the 
North  Mississippi  conference  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Juno 
21,  1870.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Cam'eron  (ANGUS),  b.  at  Caledonia,  Livingston  co., 
N.  Y.,  July  4,  1826:  studied  law  in  Buffalo,  and  in  1857 
removed  to  La  Crosse,  Wis. ;  served  two  years  as  repre- 
sentative, being  Speaker  one  year,  and  four  years  as  sen- 
ator in  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  ;  was  regent  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  1866-75,  and  in  1875  was  chosen 
U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Cameron  (Sir  DUNCAN  A.),  b.  about  1808 ;  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1825,  and  in  1854  became 
colonel ;  commanded  the  42d  regiment  at  the  battle  of 
Alma ;  the  Highland  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava, 
in  the  expedition  to  Kcrtch,  the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  assault  of  the  outworks :  was  created  a  C.  B., 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  received  a  medal  with 
three  clasps  from  his  own  government,  besides  the  Sardin- 
ian and  Turkish  medals.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  New  Zealand  during  the  war  of  1863-65,  with  the 
local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  where  he  distinguished 
himself;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  42d  Highlanders  in 
1863,  lieutenant-general  in  1868,  and  general  in  1874  ;  gov- 
ernor of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Sandhurst  1868- 
75 ;  was  nominated  a  K.  G.  C.  B.  in  1873. 

Cameron  (HENRY  CLAY),  PH.  D.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Shep- 
herdstown,  Jefferson  co.,  Va.,  about  1830 ;  graduated  at 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1847,  and  at  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1855 ;  was  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  Greek  in  1855,  and  professor  in  1861,  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1859, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  (0.  S.) 
Church  Feb.  1,  1863 ;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  in  1876,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  various  mag- 
azines and  periodicals. 

Cameron  (JAMES  DONALD),  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Simon 
Cameron,  b.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  14,  1833;  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1852,  and  has  since  been  interested 
and  identified  with  the  development  of  the  coal,  iron,  lum- 
ber, and  manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  residing 
at  Harrisburg;  was  cashier,  and  afterward  president,  of 
the  Middlctown  Bank,  and  in  18(11  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  1863  president,  of  the  Northern  Central  R.  R., 
which  position  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1874,  being 
then  succeeded  by  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Scott.  This  road  was 
of  great  service  to  the  government  during  the  war  (al- 
though several  times  cut  by  the  Confederates)  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  national 
capital  rid  Baltimore,  and  after  the  war,  under  Mr.  Cam- 
eron's administration,  it  was  extended  to  Elmira,  so  as  to 
realize  its  original  purpose  of  forming  a  direct  communi- 
cation from  the  lakes  to  tide-water  at  Baltimore.  He  has 
always  been  an  active  Republican:  on  May  22,  1876,  was 
appointed  secretary  of  war  in  Pres.  Grant's  administration, 
and  in  1877  took  his  father's  place  in  the  Senate. 


Can'dler  (MILTON  A.),  b.  in  Campbell  co.,  Ga.,  Jan.  11, 

1837;  received  a  classical  education,  graduating  at  the  Vni- 
versitv  of  Georgia  in  1854;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  tin-  bar  in  1856,  commencing  practice  in  De  Kalb  co., 
(in.;  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
occupying  a  seat  in  that  body  1861-63  :  was  elected  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  in  !*<;.">,  and  to  the  State 
senate  1868-72;  was  elected  to  the  44th  Congress,  and  re- 
elected  to  the  45th.  ALEXANDER  H.  STKPIIFNS. 

Canos'sa*  small  town  of  Italy,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Mo- 
dena,  contains  the  ruins  of  the  famous  castle  belonging  to 
Matilda  of  Tuscany,  before  whose  gates  the  German  em- 
peror, Henry  IV.,  stood  three  days  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  would  admit  him  to  his 
presence. 

Capel  (THOMAS  JOHN),  b.  at  Brdmpton,  Kent,  England, 
bet.  28,  1835;  was  educated  at  Layston  and  Hastings;  as- 
sisted in  1852  in  the  foundation  of  the  normal  school  at  Ham- 
mersmith, London  ;  was  appointed  vice-principal  of  that  in- 
stitution in  1856,  but  resigned  his  office  in  185(J  on  account 
of  ill-health;  lived  from  1859  to  1S69  at  Pau  in  the  Pyrc- 
n6es,  where  ho  founded  a  mission  for  English  Catholics, 
and  became  private  chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Bute  in  1869. 
The  pope  has  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  monsigitore. 

Ca'pen  (ELMER  HEWITT),  b.  at  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  in  1838;  graduated  at  Tufts  College  in  1S6I).  stud- 
ied  law  one  year  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1863;  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1859,  while  still  in  college.  After  practising  law  for  a 
short  time  in  his  native  town,  he  began  the  study  of  the- 
ology, and  was  ordained  in  Gloucester  in  1865,  where  he 
preached  for  four  years:  then  preached  for  one  year  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  in  1870  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  I  ni- 
versalist  church  in  Providence,  II.  I.  In  1875  he  became 
president  of  Tufts  College.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Ca'pers  (Rev.  SAMUEL  WBAGO),  b.  in  Georgetown, 
S.  C.,  Mar.  5,  1797;  after  receiving  a  classical  education 
entered  the  legal  profession,  which  he  abandoned  for  the 
ministry,  and  joined  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Epis- 
copal conference  in  1828.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Louis- 
ville convention  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  was  organized.  D.  in  Camden,  S.  C.,  June  22, 
1855.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Car'nochan  (JOHN  MURRAY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  1817;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  various 
places  on  the  European  continent ;  began  to  practise  in 
New  York  in  1847,  and  soon  gained  distinction  for  his  bold 
and  successful  surgical  operations.  Thus,  he  excised  the 
whole  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
for  the  cure  of  neuralgia  depending  upon  disease  in  the 
nerve.  This  nerve  was  cut  out  from  the  infraorbital  fora- 
men to  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  consequently  involved  an 
operation  through  the  malar  bone  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 
In  1852  he  tied  the  femoral  artery,  and  thus  ingeniously 
cured  a  disease  of  exaggerated  nutrition,  elephantiasis  nra- 
bum,  which  operation  has  been  accepted  in  Europe  and  ex- 
tensively practised.  He  also  tied  the  primitive  carotid  ar- 
tery on  both  sides  for  the  cure  of  elephantiasis  of  the  head- 
base  and  neck.  He  exsected  the  entire  radius  in  1853,  the 
entire  ulna  in  1854,  and  has  also  exsected  the  entire  Imver 
jaw  and  the  calcaneum.  In  1851  he  became  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  surgeon-in- 
chief  to  the  State  Immigrant  Hospital.  He  has  published 
many  valuable  professional  monographs  and  lectures,  a 
treatise  on  Congenital  Vitlocatimis  (1850),  a  translation  of 
Rokitansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  etc. 

Carruth'er§  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  Nov. 
5,  1799;  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller;  became  in  1828 
editor,  and  in  1831  proprietor,  of  the  Inverness  Courier ; 
published  in  connection  with  Robert  Chambers  the  Cyelo- 
ptedia  of  Eixjlixh  Liicntttire,  and  alone  an  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  a  Life 
of  Pope,  etc. 

Ca'ry  (SAMUEL  FENTON),  b.  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Feb.  18, 
1814;  graduated  at  Miami  University  1835,  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Law  School  1837;  retired  from  law-practice  in  IS  15, 
and  became  a  farmer;  was  in  Congress  1S07-M.  serving 
on  important  committees,  and  was  the  only  Republican  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted  against  the  im- 
peachment of  Pres.  Johnson ;  was  nominated  by  the  Inde- 
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pendent  |>arty   ut   Indianapolis,   May  18,  1876,  for  Vice- 
Prcsident.  of  tin;  I".  S.,  \\ith  IVli-r  Cooper  as  1'ri-i.lcnt. 

Ca'sey  (THOMAS  LIS.-OI.M  i,  li.  !it  .Madison  Barracks.  X.  V. 
(a  I'.  S.  infantry  station  near  Sacked'*  llarl.ori.  Mnv  Id, 
1881;  was  graduated  at  the  0.6.  Military  Arad.-my  in 
1852,  ami  assigned  tn  the  corps  of  engineers  us  hi.i.i 
pc.Miii'l  lieutenant,  rising  through  siieec-.ivo  grades  to  bo  ! 
lieutenant-colonel  187-1:  sene.l  a-  assistant  engineer  on 
fortilicatinns  and  river  and  harbor  improvement-  Hdaware 
l',a\  and  liiver  until  1S.V1:  assistant  pro!,-.;,,  (ISM  IT) 
and  principal  professor  of  engineering  at  the  Military 
Academy  IS.'iI  Ml:  in  couimaml  of  engineer  troops  ill  . 

mcnt  of  Oregon  1859-61  ;  on  stall  of  general  i iin.in din; 

department  of  Virginia  season  of  ISIil:   in  ehai  u'''  "t   Mm 
ItrnOtion  of  fortifications  on  coa si  o!'  M  ain.'  and  V'\\  II  am  i . 
shii-e  lstil-07,  except  while  on  special  duly  with  tU-et  dur- 
ing the  first  expedition  to   Kort  Fisher  18G-1 :  brevet  lieu-  I 
tenant-colonel  ami  colonel  for  services  during  the  rebellion. 
Since  ISli"  in  charge  of  the  fortification  division  of  the  en- 
gineer department  at  Washington.  O.  C.  SIMMONS. 

C:iss,  north-eastern  county  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
is  hounded  K.  l.y  Ketl  Kiver  of  the  North,  which  separates 
it  from  -Minnesota,  and  whose  tributaries,  such  aa  the 
Chcvenne  and  others,  drain  it.  The  surface  is  gently  un- 
dulating and  the  soil  productive,  especially  along  Red 
K ner.  Cap.  Fargo. 

Cnstanhe'dn,  tic  (FKRNAO  LOPEZ),  b.  probably  about 
the  vear  1JOO;  d.  in  1559;  went  to  India  with  his  father 
in  1528,  and  devoted  many  years  to  study,  personal  exami- 
nation of  local  records  and  scenes  of  important  events,  and 
to  the  composition  of  his  valuable  Hinturia  do  Deicobri- 
mrntn  e  Coni)iu'at<t  tin  Imlin  /nl'in  I'nrtugueiei,  the  several 
books  of  which  were  printed  in  different  years  from  1551 
to  I  .Mil.  The  publication  of  the  first  and  second  books 
preceded  that  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Ania  of  De  Barros, 
but  by  so  short  an  interval  that  the  work  of  Castanhcda 
could  hardly  have  been  used  by  De  Barros,  who  no  doubt 
derived  his  material  chiefly  from  original  sources.  For 
some  not  obvious  reason,  the  //inform  of  Castanhcda  seems 
to  have  made  a  greater  impression  on  the  European  public 
than  the  more  attractive  labors  of  De  Barros,  for  the  first 
bonk  of  the  lliitoria  was  translated  into  French  in  1553, 
and  the  whole  work  into  English  some  years  later,  while 
De  Barros,  we  believe,  has  never  been  translated  into  cither 
language,  and  even  Camocns  is  said  by  Portuguese  critics 
to  have  drawn  his  historical  facts  altogether  from  Casta- 
nhcda. Castanheda  has  the  merits  of  fulness  of  detail, 
clearness  of  exposition,  and  fidelity  to  the  best  authorities, 
and,  though  inferior  as  a  writer  to  his  distinguished  rival, 
he  is,  by  no  means,  superseded  as  a  source  of  information 
on  his  subject.  The  best  edition  of  the  Hittoria  is  that  of 
Lisbon  (1833  eeq.),  in  7  vols.  sm.  4to,  which  conforms  to 
the  original  orthography.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Cat'alan  Language  and  Literature.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  different  political  jurisdictions  of 
Spain  into  a  single  state  was  consummated  under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  predominance  of  Castile  completely  overshadowed  the 
other  provinces,  and  gradually  threw  into  obscurity  their 
languages  and  their  literature.  The  local  dialects  were 
sooner  or  later  abandoned  to  the  populace,  and  Castilian 
became  the  almost  universal  language  of  culture  and  of 
public  life.  But  the  independent  and  insubordinate  Cata- 
lans long  held  tenaciously  to  their  native  tongue;  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Castilian 
supplanted  it,  and  there  are  instances  of  its  employment, 
not  only  for  literary  but  for  official  purposes,  for  a  century 
later.  It  has  now,  however,  followed  the  fate  of  the  other 
provincial  dialects,  and  though  still  spoken  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  forms  by  the  inferior  classes  over  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  and  not  unfrequently  employed  as  a  vehicle  fc 
belles-lettres  dilettanteism,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  to  have 
a  living  status  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 

Considered  simply  as  an  object  of  linguistic  study,  tn 
Catalan  shares  with  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hispani 
peninsula  the  advantage  of  having  an  approximately  known 
origin  and  date.    For,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  ol  1 
who  holds  it  to  be  an  indigenous  speech,  there  is  no  roi 
for  doubt  that  it  originated  in  the  dialect  of  the  * 
camps  and  public  offices,  and  of  course  its  history  begins 
with  the  Roman  conquest.     Hence,  it,  as  well  as  the  other 
Spanish  provincial  tongues,  is  essentially  younger  and  1 
primitive  than  the  numerous  local  dialects  of  Italy,  man; 
of  which  are  probably  as  old  as  Latin  itself     ( 
Catalan,  as  well  as  Castilian,  Galician,  and  the  other  pro 


t!i-   l.cmosin,  with  the  Provencal,  »nd  in  some  point- 

ie  cien  with  North,  in  1  'i.-n.  li.nre  greater  11   u,  with 
I'a-tilian.  although 
cph-al.  orthographical,  and  in 

SaUlC  as  tllut  of  tin-  latter    I:.' 

•  ••  that  a  Catalan  origin., 
more   than    three  toiirtii-    a*   inueh    li 

.  •••  m  i '     -ix  verK>,  wb  of  rctrn 

words  of  a  single  s\lh.ldc.      'I 

thnr  frei|iient  consonantal"  en  .  MI.. 

an  abruptness  of  utterance  and  an  " i  .u  :  !i  1 1 

lation  much  leu  agreeable  to  the  car  Ihun 
lion  of  the  sonorous  Castilian.  I.. it   ihi-  di- .  I .  ,,ni  ,_ 
'•"inpi-nsated  by  »  simplicity,  a  dii- 
pre  -i-iiin  ..: 

a  vehicle  of  prose  composition,  a  di- 
do periphrastic  and  cumbrous  language  of  Castile. 

large  a  proportion  of   the  c»rh    monument*  of  the 
Catalan  and  V  alcncian  speech — for  the  shad. 
tion  between  the  two  are  slight,  and  we  uui-t  tr.-.ii  them 
a»  practically  one — remain  still  unpublished,  on  i 
yet  been  subjected  to  thorough  critical  examination,  that 
the  chronology  of  the  dialect  and  il-  literature  in  nut  .le- 
tinitively  established.  ,iurio« 

only  u  a  spoken  tongue,  but  iU  most  ancient  » i  it- 
yet  discovered  is  said  to  be  a  document  of  the  yea 
in  which  Catalan  words  and  phrases  arc  intermixed  oith 
the  Latin  text  As  a  literary  language  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  become  fairly  established  until  toward  (he  clone 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  various  very  closely-allied  dialect*  then 
grouped  under  the  general  name  of  Catalan  compose,!  the 
vermicular  of  so  large  a  population  in  Northern  Spain 
and  Southern  France  that  Ramon  Muntancr,  writing  in 
1325,  can  hardly  be  charged  with  exaggeration  in  affirm- 
ing (Croaica,  cap.  xxix.)  that  "  in  no  nation  are  there  so 
many  who  use  one  and  the  same  language  as  of  the  Cata- 
lans." The  important  commercial  and  political  relations 
of  the  Aragonese  kingdom  with  the  other  Spani-h  Moslem 
and  Christian  states,  with  France,  with  Italy,  with  Sicily, 
and  finally  with  Greece,  brought  the  Catalans  constantly 
into  friendly  or  hostile  contact  with  all  these  nations,  and 
their  literary  men  imbibed  more  or  less  of  the  intellectual 
culture  of  ail  of  them.  The  writings  of  Kamon  Lull  and 
other  writers  «how  traces  of  a  familiarity  with  Arabic,  and 
the  Italian  poets  were  studied,  imitated,  and  translated  by 
Catalans  in  the  very  infancy  of  Italian  literal  urc.  But 
though  the  native  character,  sentiments,  and  habits  of 
thought  were  never  entirely  obliterated,  yet  mo-t  of  the 
Catalan  poets  have  too  little  individuality  and  originality 
to  make  them  really  worthy  of  study  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  literary  culture. 

In  our  survey  of  this  literature  our  limits  of  space  must 
confine  us  to  it»  published  and  generally -accessible  monu- 
ments, and  as  the  works  of  Catalan  and  Valencian  poets 
who  either  wrote  in  Provencal  or  followed  Provencal  models 
belong  rather  to  the  history  of  that  sehool  than  to  that  of 
the  native  literature  of  North-eastern  Spain,  we  shall  but 
very  briefly  notice  their  productions. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  linguistic  interest  of  Catalan  as  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  offshoot  from  the  ancient  Italic  stock, 
iU  prose,  and  especially  its  historical  literature,  forms  it 
chief  and  almost  only  claim  to  attention  of  the  foreign 
general  student     The  oldest  published  work  of  this  class 
we  possess  is  the  Cronica  del  Jiry  EH  fcre  ,  drU  •<•••  a»tt- 
cennn,  bv  Bcrnat  d'Enclot     This  rery  interesting  and  val- 
uable chronicle  covers  the  period  between  the  early  par 
the  twelfth  century  and  the  death  of  King  P«B  Pi 
1285,  in  which  year  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  w 
(SccD'Esci.oT.)    The  spirited  and  justly -celebrated  I 
Cataluua  of  Ramon  Muntaner  embraces  the  same  period. 
hut  cotncs  down  to  132S.    iScc  M, •NTAJ.EB, 


icnst  me  rnewncai — iiuiuinco  «»  *         — -  -    , 

the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  has  often  been  called, 


Of  not  inferior  interest  to  either  of  these,  su,, 
thentic,  is  the  Libre  M.  />.!._.  .  •  •«•  ^« 


rvK  *  ^    T\, 

the  fourteenth  century.    fr*J  v -r  ,n  f™;"";1'' V>    T'.0 
CromVa  M  Key  En  1',,-c  (Pcterthe  Cruel,  Peter  the  I'unct, 
iou.l.  bv  himself,  is.  „  o  believe,  of  undmmtcd  authentic  tr 


f  publication  at  Barcelona,  of 


,/r  \rt,,,,,«.  now  in  course  of  publication  al 

which  about  forty  oeUvo  volumes  have  appeared. 

,»1  Catalan  historians  since  the  invention  of  prmt- 
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ing  arc  Tomich,  Historic!  deli  Keys  de  Arago  (  Campttu  de 
Rum-lutta  (Barcelona,  folio,  1495);  Carboncll,  Clironica 
de  E»pttni/n  (folio,  Barcelona,  1546) ;  and  Pujades.  Chrmtica 
i;,n-:-<il  '<lf  Ciiliiluuya  (parte  prim.,  Barcelona,  1609,  folio; 
the  following  parts  arc  in  Castilian).  The  Catalan  prose- 
writer  whose  name  is  oftcnest  noticed  abroad  is  Ramon  Lull 
(A.  n.  1235-1315),  «•  very  voluminous  philosophical  nml 
mystical  author,  best  known  by  his  Art  ifaynn,  or  Lnl- 
liiniii.  in  Latin.  A  Latin  religious  romance  by  him  was 
translated  into  Catalan  and  published  at  Valencia  in  1521 
under  the  title  llliiiiijii'-nui.  t/ni  t,-«cta  dc  cinq  elements  dc 
pel-nonet*,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  the  Latin  writings  of  Lull  are 
contained  in  nn  edition  published  at  JIayenee  (1721-42 
in  i.-vi.,  ix.-x  volumes.  His  works  in  his  own  tongue 
remain  rhiclly  in  manuscript,  though  Konrad  Hofmani 
printed  in  the  Tmauaclionii  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Acad 
cmy  |.\ii.  B.  iii.  Abth.  IS1L')  an  apologue  by  Lull  in  tin 
original,  with  a  German  translation.  This  is  one  of  805 
tales  narrated  in  a  huge  work  entitled  Liln-e  >!<•  Monn-r/l,^ 
and  u  a  new,  or  rather  old,  version  of  the  story  of  lirijiuif^ 
the  FIU-,  agreeing,  however,  with  the  French  and  Dutch 
fables  only  in  subject.  (See  LULL,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.)  Trans- 
lations of  parts,  at  least,  of  the  Bible  into  Catalan  were 
made  at  an  early  date,  and  there  exist  several  romances 
of  chivalry  in  the  same  dialect,  one  of  which,  Tirant  lo 
/If'tiu-h,  professedly  translated  from  English  into  Portu- 
guese, and  from  Portuguese  into  Valencian,  by  Juan  Mar- 
toroll,  was  published  at  Valencia  in  1480. 

To  what  we  have  said  of  the  general  character  of  Catalan 
poetry  the  works  of  Ausias  March  (circa  1400-00)  form  a 
conspicuous  exception.  They  were  indeed,  if  not  inspired, 
certainly  suggested,  by  the  poems  of  Petrarch  and  the  Pro- 
vencals, but  they  are  generally  simple,  unaffected,  tender, 
and  graceful,  and  not  wanting  in  originality.  (See  MARCH, 
AUSIAS,  in  CYCLOP.KDIA.)  The  Libre  de  la  Done*  of  Jaymo 
Roig  also  possesses  interest,  if  not  high  literary  merit. 

In  the  present  generation  much  has  been  done  by  private 
individuals  and  by  literary  associations  to  revive  the  culti- 
vation of  the  native  tongue  by  the  republication  of  old 
works  and  by  original  composition,  and  French  and  Ger- 
man scholars  have  essentially  aided  this  movement.  Buchon 
published  in  1841  a  translation  of  Muntaner,  and  in  the 
same  volume  the  original  text  of  D'Esclot;  Lanz  printed 
an  edition  of  Muntaner  in  Catalan  at  Stuttgart  in  1844; 
Bofarull,  an  edition  of  the  same  chronicler  at  Barce- 
lona in  1860,  and  of  the  Cronica  de  Don  Pedro  el  Cere- 
monioso  at  Barcelona  in  1850.  The  beautiful  Biblioteca 
Catalana,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Verdaguer  at 
Barcelona,  is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  old  rare  or  in- 
edited  works,  and  deserves  warm  encouragement.  Briz 
has  printed  (Barcelona,  1867)  a  Llibre  dels  Poetas,  or  an- 
thology of  poems  of  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
an  edition  of  Ausias  March  (Barcelona,  1864),  and  with 
Caudi  and  Salto  a  collection  of  Cants  Populars  Catalans 
in  4  vols.  8vo  (Barcelona,  1866-74).  Of  modern  original 
authors  in  this  dialect  we  may  cite  Ros  Carlos,  Rondalla 
de  Runilallei  (Valencia,  1776) ;  Balaguer,  Poetias  Catalan™ 
(2  vols.,  Barcelona,  1814);  Los  nous  Trovadon  (a  collec- 
tion), by  Bofarull  (Barcelona,  1858-59,  2  vols.),  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Catalan  Academy,  Jochs  Florals  (Bar- 
celona, 1859-73,  15  vols.  8vo). 

For  more  detailed  information  see,  besides  general  works 
on  Spanish  literature,  Fuster,  Biblioteca  Valenciana  (Va- 
lencia, 1827-30,  2  vols.  folio);  Torres  Amat,  Memorial 
pant  ayudar  a  format-  nn  Diccionario  critico  de  los  escri- 
tores  Catalanes  (Barcelona,  1836,  1  vol.  8vo),  and  supple- 
ment by  Corminas  (Burgos,  1849,  1  vol.  8vo);  Ballot, 
Oramaliea  y  Apologia  de  la  Lleiigna  Cathalana  (Barcelona, 
1814,  12mo);  Bofarull,  Estiidios  Sistema  Gramatical  y 
Crestomntia  de  la  Lennua  Cataluna  (Barcelona,  1864, 12mo) ; 
Pcrs,  ffiltoria  de  In  Lengna  y  de  la  Literatura  Cntalana 
(Barcelona,  1857,  8vo) ;  Camboulint,  Essai  stir  VHistoire  de 


German  journals  devoted  to  Romance  literature  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage.  Perhaps  the  best  dictionary  is 
that  of  Labernia,  Catalan,  Castilian,  and  Latin,  and  Cas- 
tilian,  Catalan,  Latin  (Barcelona,  1839,  4  vols.  8vo). 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Catastom'idae  [from  Catailomut — tard,  "below,"  and 
(TTojia,  "  mouth  " — the  typical  genus  of  the  group],  a  family 
of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Eventog- 
nathi,  containing  the  fresh-water  suckers  of  North  America. 
The  body  varies  between  an  elongated  subcylindrical  and 
an  oblong  more  or  less  compressed  contour;  the  scales  are 
of  medium  or  rather  large  size,  and  cycloid ;  the  lateral  line 
is  generally  present  and  decurved,  but  sometimes  absent; 
the  head  is  diversiform  ;  the  opcrcular  bones  normally  de- 
veloped ;  the  nostrils  double ;  the  mouth  more  or  less  in- 
ferior, and  provided  with  fleshy  and  generally  papillose  or 


crenated  lips  ;  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  in  the  middle  by  the 
small  and  lamcllifonu  intermaxillaries,  and  on  the  sides  by 
the  supramaxillaries;  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  jaws;  the 
pharyngeal  bones  are  developed  in  a  falciform  manner,  and 
provided  with  a  row  of  numerous  comb-like  teeth  ;  the 
branchial  apertures  are  restricted  to  the  sides  ;  branchio- 
stega!  rays  three  on  each  side;  dorsal  variable  in  develop- 
ment; anal  posterior,  and  generally  short  and  high  ;  caudal 
large,  and  more  or  less  cmarginatcd:  pectoral  [ins  low 
down,  but  lateral  and  with  their  rays  branched;  ventral 
fins  abdominal;  the  intestinal  canal  is  very  long;  the 
stomach  simple  and  destitute  of  pyloric  ctcca  ;  the  air- 
bladder  is  large,  unprotected  by  an  osseous  capsule,  and 
divided  by  transverse  constrictions  into  two  or  three  le- 
gions. The  family  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  and  is 
richly  developed  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  North  American 
continent,  but.  a  few  species  are  also  found  in  Northern 
Asia  (Siberia,  China,  and  Japan).  The  species  arc  gen- 
erally known  in  the  U.  S.  under  the  name  of  sucker,  but 
some  of  the  forms  are  also  called  chub,  carp,  etc.  About 
eleven  or  twelve  genera  may  be  recognized,  which  represent 
three  unite  distinct  groups  of  perhaps  sub-family  rank; 
these  arc  —  (1)  Catastominte,  including  the  genera  Culimiit- 
mus,  Jfi/jmitelium,  J'tydiontomus,  Altucoaluma,  I'l«c<i]ih«- 
rynx,  J'uutrateua  ;  (2)  ISubalichthyina;,  comprising  the 
genera  Carpiodet,  fiitbuliclitliys,  Icnthyobns,  and  Myj-ocyp- 
rimu,*  and  (3)  Cycleptinte,  represented  by  the  single  genus 
Ci/cleptus.  (1)  The  Catastorninic  are  elongated  fishes,  pro- 
vided with  a  moderate  dorsal  fin  of  from  ten  to  twenty  ravs  ; 
its  species  are  the  ordinary  suckers  and  chubs  of  the  inland 
inhabitants.  (2)  The  Bubalichthyinic  are  deep,  compressed 
fishes,  with  a  long  dorsal,  generally  more  or  less  elevated 
and  falciform  anteriorly  ;  its  species  are  known  as  carps, 
carp-suckers,  buffalo-fishes,  etc.  (3)  The  Cyclcptina;  are 
very  elongated  fishes,  with  an  elongated  falciform  dorsal  ; 
the  typical  species  is  recognized  in  the  West  under  the 
names  of  black  horse,  long  buffalo,  etc.  About  fifty  species 
of  the  family  have  been  described.  They  are  among  the 
most  abundant  fishes  in  the  regions  where  they  occur,  and 
sometimes,  in  favorable  localities,  and  when  they  are  ex- 
empt from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  they  literally  swarm, 
and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  waters  w'ith  their  compact 
masses.  The  mouths  of  the  typical  species  are  small  and 
protractile,  and  well  fitted  for  sucking  in  the  aliment  upon 
which  they  feed.  Such  species  do  not  often  bite  at  a  hook  ; 
there  are,  however,  species,  especially  of  the  sub-family 
Bubalichthyina*,  which  can  readily  be  caught  with  bait. 
Many  of  the  species  are  quite  apathetic,  and  remain  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  or  suspended  almost  motionless  in  the  waters 
for  a  long  period  of  time;  and  this  habit  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  boy-anglers,  who  attach  a  stiff  loop  at  the  end 
of  a  pole  and  drawing  it  over  a  fish  toward  the  middle, 
suddenly  jerk  it  from  the  water.  (See  SUCKER,  in  CYCLO- 

THEODORE GILL. 


Cathar'tidiE  [from  Cathartes  —  uaftipTijs,  "one  that  puri- 
fies," 1'.  e.  by  the  consumption  of  the  impure  —  the  tvpical 
genus],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  so-called  order  or  super- 
family  Raptores  or  j55tomorphse.  It  comprises  the  vultures 
of  the  New  World,  or  the  turkey-buzzards,  carrion-crows, 
condor,  etc.  These  are  at  once  distinguishable  from  all 
others  of  the  group  by  the  imperfect  or  perforated  nasal 
septum,  which  enables  one  to  see  anything  on  the  opposite 
side  through  the  perforation.  In  form  the  species  contrast 
considerably  with  the  typical  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the 
hawks  and  owls;  and  they  resemble  some  of  the  gallina- 
ceous birds,  such  as  the  turkeys,  almost  as  much  as  they 
do  the  typical  Raptores  ;  this  likeness  is  indicated  by  one 
of  the  names  ("  turkey-  buzcard")  applied  to  some  o'f  the 
species.  The  feathers  are  destitute  of  after-shafts,  and  the 
oil-gland  has  no  circlet  of  feathers;  the  head  is  rather 
narrow,  and  the  skin  of  the  head  as  well  as  neck  is  naked  ; 
the  eyes  stand  outward  prominently,  and  are  not  overarched 
by  superciliary  shields  ;  the  bill  is  more  or  less  elongated 
and  compressed,  and  its  base  provided  with  an  elongated 
and  much-depressed  cere;  the  upper  mandible  is  boldly 
decurved  and  hooked  :  the  nostrils  have  longitudinal  aper- 
tures, and  are  confluent  together  through  the  perforated 
nasal  septum  ;  the  wings  are  elongated,  and  pointed  at  the 
third  or  fourth  primaries  ;  the  legs  are  moderate  ;  the  tarsi 
rather  thick,  and  the  inner  edges  rounded  and  not  much 
thinner  than  the  other  ;  the  toes  three  anterior  on  a  uniform 
slane;  the  posterior  somewhat  elevated,  not  reversible, 
short,  and  with  the  second  and  third  phalanges  together 
it  least  as  long  as  the  basal  phalanx;  the  middle  anterior 
:oeis  very  long,  and  a  web  is  developed  between  its  base  and 
-hat  of  the  inner  one  ;  the  claws  are  rather  feebly  developed 
n  comparison  with  those  of  the  Falconiduc,  and  much  less 
curved.  The  anatomical  characters  distinctive  of  the  group 

*  Mymcyprinus  is  a  name  proposed  for  the  Carpioiles  asiiiticus 
of  Sleeker,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  multiradiate  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  (e.  g.  V.  52,  A.  13) 
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nre  important,  and  amply  corroborate  the  dinemniation 
of  the  family  from  the  vultures  of  the  Old  World:  thc-c, 
ding  to  Huxley,  arc  a-  follows:  The  skull  i-  provided 
with  husi-pterygoid    processes:    the    valley   hetwceil  the  la- 
mellar maxillo-palatine-  is  deep  a-  well  as  wide;  the  hiehry- 
mal  bones  are  so  completely  ankylosed   with  the  trontai-. 
a-   well  as   with  the   broad  prcfrontal  processes,  that  all 
traces  of  their  priniilivo  distinctness  arc  lo.-t  :  the  sternum 
ha-,  at   most,  n  mere  rudiment  of  the  manubrial  process, 
und  its  posterior  margin  exhihits  either  four  slight  excava- 
tions, or  two  holes  externally  and  two  notches  internally; 
the  proximal  end*  of  the  cla\  icles  are  greatly  expanded 
and  rei'iirvcd.  and  their  outer  sides  present  a  deep  and  wide 
cv:i\  ation.  at  the  bottom  of  which  lie*  the  pneumatic  fora-  ! 
no  'ii  :   a  great  part  of  this  excavated  surface  is    lelt  un-  .,\ 
cred  in  front  of  the  clavicular  process  of  the  eoracoid  when 
the  bones  are  articulated  together:  the  scapular  process  of 
the  eoracoid  is  not  prolonged  forward  to  meet  tho  clavicles ; 
the  posterior  or  isehio-iliac  edge  of  the  os  innominatum 
presents  a  deep  notch,  which  is  not  found  in  the  other 
,Ktomorph:r:  no  low er  larynx  is  developed.     The  family 
ir  entirely  restricted  to  America,  and  its  head-quarters  are 
the  tropical  and  warm  regions  of  its  two  continents,  although 
wanderers  extend  more  or  less  beyond  tho  warm  temperate 
regions  both  to  the  northward  and  southward.     The  spe- 
cies fulfil  a  n  important  function  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
iallv  in  tho  tropics,  by  devouring  tho  putrid  flesh  of 
animal*  that  have  been  for  some  time  dead,  although  they 
by  no  means  disdain  fresh  meat.     They  are  to  some  extent 
gregarious  in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  assemble  in 
lai-L'c  numbers  around  tho  carcasses  of  animals,  and  on  them 
gorge  themselves  to  repletion:  afterward  they  rest  in  the 
neighborhood.     "When  thus  gorged,"  says  Coues,  "they 
appear  heavy  and  indisposed  to  exertion,  usually  passing 
the  period  of  digestion  in  the  laziest  attitude,  with  their 
wings  half  rpread."     They  are,  however,  birds  of  very  pow- 
erful flight,  and  on  tho  wing  they  are  easy  and  graceful  in 
their  motion:' :  they  arc  fond  of  circling  high  up  in  the  nir. 
On  the  ground  they  walk  with  a  somewhat  stilted  gait,  but 
rarely  leap.     The  species  are  not  numerous,  at  most  only 
ten   being  known.     These,  however,  represent  several  de- 
cidedly distinct  types  of  structure  of  generic  value.     Ac- 
cording to  Ridgwny,  tho  genera  arc— (1)  Stircorhamphui, 
with  two  sub-genera — Sarcorkampkiu  proper,  represented 
by  tho  condor,  and  <'nthartci,  typified  by  the  king  of  the 
vultures-  (2)   Pteudogryphiu,  formed  for  the  large  Cnli- 
forninn  vulture  (P.  Cat  if  or,,  i  amis) ;  (3)  Jthinoyrypkiu,  in- 
cluding the  red  turkey-buzzard  of  the  Southern  States  (K. 
<„„•„)  and   a  related  species  of  Brazil  (K.  fci.rrouuiim.) ; 
und  (4)  Cathariitu,  restricted  to  the  carrion-crow  or  black 
vulture  (('.  iitnita)  of  the  Southern  States.  (See  also  CONDOR, 
CATHARTES,  VULTURE,  in  CYCLOPAEDIA.)    THEODORE  GILL. 
Cel'luloid,  an  artificial  substance,  the  bulk  of  which  is 
cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrine.     The  cellulose  is  firsl 
duced  by  acids  to  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline.    (See  PYROX- 
YLINE.)    Camphor  is  added  to  the  gun-cotton,  and  the  mix 
ture  is  condensed  in  cylinders  by  an  hydraulic  pressure  of 
2000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.     The  celluloid  is  yet 
and  may  be  moulded  by  heat  and  pressure  into  various 
articles,  useful  and  ornamental.     Celluloid  is  extensiv 
substituted  for  ivory,  bone,  hard  rubber,  coral,  etc.,  closely 
resembling  these  substances  in  hardness,  elasticity,  and 
finish.  E.  DAHWIX  HUDSON,  JR. 

Centennial  Exposition.    See  INTERNATIONAL  Ex- 
it iniTio.v. 

Cciltrarch'idJB    [from   CentrarchHi—tivrpo',"*?™, 
i<  anus  '-_one  of  the  genera],  a  family  of  fishes  o 


spine*  :  the  caudal  fin  di-tinct.  and  generally  «n  . 
the  skeleton   liar  n  slightly   iii'Tra-i  •: 

number  of  -,  •  I'    It      C.  >•    I-  .      Tb«  MMaiM 

are  quite   numeron-    i  :t 

and  •;•  •  common  fi.hc.  ..|  d,,.  ». 

which  they  Irequeir  .i.-.;ni.|  ue 

quite  bold  and  gamy  t>hm.     In  the  b  ....',.•   • 
generally  s.  :   ».ed-  nnd 

''it  subttancM  for  depositing  thrir  egg.;   thwr 
male  and  female  guard  with  , 
forward  to  drive  away  any  in' 

powers.      It  i-  to  ih.-  t  iinily  that  the  black  ba»,  a.  veil  an 
rock-bass,  lun-liidi,  crapi 

ire  c\.  itiphfii-d  by  Ho  -p«-in:  (baae  are 

mo. 

(1)  The    i'eiiirarehiua>    are   fiihe.    with    \rry   comprwwd 
bodies,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin.  are  corre»|>oiidingly 
developed  and   c.biiijuely    opposed  to  Mch  other;  eaci 
armed  with  approximately  equal  nun 
group  belong  the  many  "pined  ba»  ('>«<r.ir<t"  • 
the  grass-ba.s  or  crappie   (l'omuxy»  krsnr.i 
ituuuliiriti.rti:     C2>  The  Lrpumina  are  n«h«  ••• 
portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin«  aim 
posed  to  each  other,  and  with  the  -|.m..  '   the 

dorsal  much  longer  than  that  of  the  anal  the 

sun-fiihea  or  pond-fishes  (I'mnnii*  M 
basse.  (An,1  s    well  •»  a  number  «l 

spicuous  genera  (ActtMtkareliM*,  Anli-i-1  '•<•, 

/fry/IMf,    Hcmiitplitr *,    Ennrarnntliw,    and 
(3)  The  Micropterina  are  oblong  Bthn,  with  the  »ofl  | 
tions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  vi  -  in 

the  former,  but  with  the  spinon-  portion  of  the  dor.-al  long 
and  low;  and  the  spines  of  the  anal  only  three  in  number 
and  of  small  size:  these  are  restricted  to  ih,-  celebrated 
black  basset  of  the  U.S.  (.»'  •  •  •  '•'• 

,,iyr!cn,u  or jloridaiHH).     (See  also  Sfn-Kixi.  • 
,,;,„.  »:,,|A.)  THr.oi»R«i. 

Ceratodon'tidae  [from  Ceraiodia  —  ««i>«.  ..P.T«, 
horn," and  Wo«,"  tooth"— lh«rhiefre|,rei>rnUliveg*nu»J. 
family  of  Buhes  of  the  order  ftrrnnidri.  supposed,  until  re- 
cntly,  to  be  extinct,  but  lately  discovered  to  be  represented 
y  living  species  in  certain  Australian  river..  Thedi 
i'llu-e  living  forms  ii  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  ac- 
ually  the  most  important  of  modern  additions  to  iclitby- 
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order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopten,  peculia 
North  America.     They  constitute  a  very  characteristic  type 
in  at  least  the  Eastern  and  Mississippi  regions.     The  body 
is  oblong  and  compressed,  and  divided  into  nearly  cqu 
and  corresponding  halves  by  a  longitudinal  axis  coincic  enl 
with  the  commencement  of  the  lateral  line  and  the  middle 
of  the  caudal  fin  ;  the  scales  are  well  developed,  and  t 
erally  ctenoid,  but  in  some  cycloid  ;  the  lateral  line  is  con 
tinuous;  the  head  is  compressed,  and  covered  with 
on  the  opercula  and  cheeks  ;  the  eyes  are  lateral ; 
cuhir  bones  normally  developed  ;  the  preoperculmn  gcner: 
ly  entire,  sometimes  feebly  serrated;  the  operculum  has i  i 
more  or  less  developed  membranous  extension  around 
posterior  spine;   t£e  nostrils  double;  the  mouth  » 
laterallv  and  obliquely;  the  upper  jaw  more  or  less 
tractile;  teeth  are  developed  in  bands  on  the  jaws  a 
a  variable  extent,  on  the  palate;  the  branchm    apert 
are  ample  nnd  continuous  below  :  branchrosteg al  rajs  gen 
erallv  six-exccptionally  seven-in  number;  the  dona 
is  elongated,  and  consists  of  an  anterior  sninou, 
terior  rayed  portion  of  varying  extent;  tne  anal  fin  in 
soft  portion  corresponds  to  that  of  the  dorsal,  ami MS  armed 
in  front  with  a  variable  -  frequently  large-numb, 


uay      o  mo 

logy.    The  body  i«  elongated,  and  of  nearly  equal  height 
rom  the  head  to  the  post-ventral  region,  but  thi-nce  taper* 
backward  toward  the  tail  ;  the  scales  are  large,  oblong,  an 
are  regularly  imbricated  :  they  have  the  surfaces  sculptui 
with  several  concentric  lines  of  growth,  and  the  margini 
are  rounded,  entire,  and  membranaceous;  the  lateral  Ii 
s  slightly  decurved  from  the  shoulder,  and  thence  straight 
md  concurrent  with  and  nearer  to  the  abdominal  than  th 
dorsal  outline;  the  head  is  conic  in  profile,  and  depre»« 
and  oval  above  ;  the  eye*  are  lateral,  ami  much  nearer  t 
snout  than  the  operculum  ;  the  opercular  region  it  coven 
with  scales,  and  the  bones  are  scarcely  apparent  exter 
ly  ;  on  dissection,  however,  the  opereulum  is  seen  to 
developed  ;  the  other  opercular  elements  are  wanti 
anterior  nostrils  open  on  the  margin  of  the  snout  jtift  < 
side  of  the  oral  aperture,  the  posterior  in  the  roof  of  II 
mouth  ;  the  mouth  is  transverse,  nnd  the  lateral 
shallow;  no  separate  maxillary  bones  are  dincrcniii 
in  ordinary  fisnes  ;  tho  lips  are  thick  :  teeth  are  developed 
in  pairs  upon  the  mandible,  palate,  nnd  vomer;  I 
rine  teeth  are  small,  broad,  and  rather  low  lamma',  wi 
convex  and  trenchant  margins,  the  outer  or  posl 
of  which  are  slightly  serrated  :  the  palatal  and  dentary  j 
are  oblong,  with  a  convex  entire  inner  side  and  a 
outer  side,  armed  with  a  number  of  eompres.ed  trenchan 
teeth-like-  processes;  the  palatal  and  mandibular  teeth  are 
traversed  V  numerous   medullary  canal,  terminating  In 
punctate  impressions  on  the  surface  of  the  crown.: 
Lanchial  apertures  extend  from  the  side,  of  *»«« 
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sustained   by    indefinitely  numerous   fine  rays; 
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as  the  ribs,  arc  more  or  less  ossified.  The  pneumatic  ap- 
paratus, according  to  ttiinthcr,  "may  be  described  either 
as  a  sin"le  lung,  with  symmetrical  arrangement  of  its  inte- 
rior, or  us  two  lungs  confluent  into  a  single  sac,  without 
nny  trace  of  a  septum.  The  sac  is  wide,  and  extends  from 
one  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  the  other."  Its  external 
surface  shows  numerous  small  rounded  prominences  aor- 
rcspon ding  to  the  minor  cells  of  its  cavity,  except  in  the 
stripe  running  along  the  middle  of  its  ventral  surface,  which 
stripe  i<  Indfoativfl  of  the  differentiation  of  the  lung  into 
two  lateral  halves:  "the  right  half  is  contracted  nt  its  an- 
terior extremity,  slightly  bent  toward  the  right  side,  and 
opens  by  a  very  short  duct,  terminating  in  a  glottis,  into 
the  ventral  side  of  the  oesophagus,  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line;"  the  interior  of  the  lung  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  compartments  formed  by  well-developed  trans- 
verse septa.  The  heart  in  its  internal  structure  resembles, 
in  some  respects,  the  typical  ganoids,  rather  than  the  pre- 
viously-known dipnoians  :  •'  there  are  two  pairs  of  (ganoid) 
\ahr-.  narrow  and  rather  long,  with  slid',  nun-collapsing 
walls,  thicker  along  the  middle  than  on  the  sides,  and  with- 
out tendinous  chordae,  in  a  single  transverse  series  ;  their 
tunics  are  continued  in  four  narrow  raised  strips  behind 
their  bases:"  sometimes  small  papillary  prominences  exist 
in  a  line  between  the  series  of  stripes  and  the  special  valves 
immediately  in  front  of  the  latter.  Such  arc  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  characters  of  the  living  Ceratodontida1. 
Previous  to  the  discovery  of  these  it  had  been  supposed 
that  the  representatives  of  the  family  were  characteristic 
of  the  Secondary  epoch,  and  that  they  had  not  survived 
beyond  theTriassic  period.  It  was  with  great  astonishment, 
therefore,  that  the  discovery  of  living  species  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  Australia  was  hailed.  The  living  forms  have 
even  been  generally  regarded  as  actually  congeneric  with 
the  Triassic  species,  but  this  seems  to  be  questionable,  and 
the  differences  between  the  dental  laminso  of  the  living  and 
extinct  species  are  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  generic  dif- 
ferentiation, independent  of  any  hypothetical  considera- 
tions. For  the  living  forms  the  name  Jfeocrratodiu,  proposed 
by  Count  Castelnau,  may  bo  retained.  The  only  certainly 
known  living  species  (N.  Foster!)  was  first  discovered  in 
1870  by  Mr.  Girard  Kreft,  curator  of  the  Australian  Mu- 
seum at  Sidney,  in  a  river  of  Queensland,  but  has  since 
been  found  in  other  streams.  The  fish  is  said  to  frequently 
leave  the  water  and  go  on  the  land  at  night.  It  feeds 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  vegetable  matter,  such  as  the 
leaves,  etc.,  of  various  plants.  It  attains  a  length  some- 
times of  about  six  feet.  The  extinct  species  of  the  family 
flourished  chiefly  during  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic  and 
Triassic  formations  in  Europe  and  America,  and  were 
among  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  of  the  fishes 
of  those  epochs.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  living  forms 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  shark-like  animals:  thus, 
the  finding  of  the  Australian  species  has  not  only  greatly 
extcndeil  the  range  in  time  of  an  ancient  type,  but  has 
enabled  us  to  recognize  the  affinities  of  the  later,  and,  in 
connection  with  them,  of  a  long  series  of  other  extinct 
forms.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Cer'vidae  [from  Cervu*,  the  Latin  name  for  deer,  the 
typical  genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ungu- 
lata  and  sub-order  Artiodactyla,  containing  the  deer  and 
related  types.  The  form  is  for  the  most  part  typified  by 
the  familiar  species  of  deer,  but  deviations  are  exhibited 
by  the  moose  and  reindeer ;  the  head  is  attenuated  forward, 
and  the  nose  generally  tapering,  with  a  moist,  naked  muffle, 
but  sometimes  more  or  less  broad  and  hairy :  the  teeth  are 
of  the  usual  ruminant  type  (M.  |,  P.  M.  §,  C.  \  or  },  I.  J) ; 
the  molars  with  four  crescentiforui  lobes,  two  anterior  and 
two  posterior;  the  canines  in  the  upper  jaw  generally  rudi- 
mentary or  absent,  especially  in  the  females,  but  sometimes 
hypertrophied  and  developed  as  tusks;  the  canines  in 
the  lower  jaw  and  in  the  incisors  alike  and  proclivous; 
frontal  appendages  are  generally  present,  at  least  in  the 
males,  and  consist  of  horns,  called  "antlers,"  which  are 
periodically  developed  preliminary  to  and  during  the  rut- 
ting season,  and  subsequently  cast  off,  but  in  some  forms 
they  are  always  absent ;  they  are  rarely  possessed  by  the 
females,  the  reindeer  being,  however,  an  exception  ;  the 
feet  have  two  main  hoofs,  and  almost  always  lateral  or 
false  ones  high  up  on  each  side :  the  skull  has  its  palatine 
axis  nearly  parallel  with  the  occipito-sphenoid  axis;  the 
auditory  bullas  are  little  produced  outward,  and  are  applied 
only  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  paroccipital  processes ; 
the  styloid  processes  are  directed  downward,  and  interposed 
between  the  bullfc  and  paroccipital  processes,  and  not  en- 
closed in  oblique  folds  of  the  auditory  hullif ;  the  stomach 
is  quadripartite,  and  exhibits  the  typical  ruminant  charac- 
ters; Cowper's  glands  and  the  gall-bladder  are  generally, 
but  not  always,  absent.  The  family  thus  defined  is  exem- 
pli lied  in  quite  a  number  of  genera,  which  are  combinable 
in  seven  groups.  Commencing  with  the  most  generalized 


forms,  there  are  (1)  Moschus ;  (2)  Ilydropolcn  ;  (3)  Ccnnlnt  • 
(4)  I'udu,  Fiin-ifi-r.  I'oimsun,  lihistocerns,  L'uriaeKs,  and  ''„- 
prrolut  ;  (5)  Hyelaphui,  Uunrrns,  Kiinn,  (Vrriw,  Klnpliiirm, 
;in(\  Itanta  ;  (6)  Itunyifvr  ;  and  (7)  Alee*.  By  recent  writers 
these  have  been  further  combined  in  three  sub-families,  tho 
first  two  genera  being  approximated  under  the  name  Mos- 
chiniu;  the  third  (.'!)  genus  isolated  as  the  type  of  a  pecu- 
liar sub-family,  Cervulinu',  and  the  remaining  (-1-7)  segre- 
gated as  the  sub-family,  Cervinae.  There  are  reasons  for 
doubting,  however,  whether  this  is  a  natural  classification. 
A  remarkable  distinction  exists  between  two  of  the  major 
groups  of  deer  in  tho  structure  of  the  anterior  feet.  ( I ) 
In  the  genera  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
groups  the  lateral  metacarpals  are  well  developed  at  their 
distal  extremities,  and  atrophied  at  their  proximal,  and  thus 
distinguished  from  other  J'eeuni  ;  in  the  genera  of  the  third 
and  fifth  sections  tho  corresponding  bones  arc  developed  at 
their  proximal  extremities,  and  atrophied  at  the  distal,  as 
in  most  Vecora.  The  indications  are  that  in  the  primitive 
deer  the  said  bones  were  complete,  although  slender.  {See 
DEER,  FALLOW  DEER,  ELK,  MLXT.IAK,  REINDEER,  ROEHITK, 
etc.,  in  CYCLOPAEDIA.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Chal'mers  (LIONEL),  b.  at  Camblcton,  Scotland,  about 
1715;  studied  medicine  at  tho  University  of  Edinburgh; 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina;  practised  in  Christ  Church 
parish  and  in  Charleston.  I),  in  1777.  He  published  !'«<•- 
fill  Remark*  on  Opt8thoton09  and  Tetanus  (1754),  Etimty 
an  Fevers  (1767),  and  a  work  in  2  vols.  on  the  weather  and 
diseases  of  South  Carolina  (177G). 

Chalyba'us  (HEIXRK-II  MOHITZ),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pfaffroda, 
Saxony,  July  3,  1796;  received  the  doctor's  degree  at 
Leipsie  1820,  and  held  various  professorships,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  of  philosophy  at  Kiel  (ls:!'J- 
62).  Author  of  Hist.  Enttoickeliiny  der  Specula/hen  I'lii- 
losophie  (1836),  Sy»tem  der  Speculative*  Ktliik  (1850),  7V,/- 
lotophie  uitd  Chrietenthiim  (185.'!),  Futtdamental-Philotophit 
(1861),  etc.  D.  at  Dresden  Sept.  22,  1862. 

Cham'berlain  (!)AXIEL  HENRY),  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  June  23,  1835  ;  graduated  A.  B.  at 
Yale  College  1862,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School  1863  ;  en- 
tered the  army  in  1864  as  lieutenant  in  the  5th  Massachu- 
setts Colored  Cavalry  ;  promoted  to  be  captain,  and  served 
in  Maryland,  Louisiana,  and  Texas ;  went  to  South  Caro- 
lina in  1866,  and  for  two  years  was  engaged  as  a  cotton- 
planter.  Upon  the  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  he 
was  chosen  as  a  delegate,  and  was  attorney-general  of  the 
State  1868-72;  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  Judge  Melton  at  Columbia  upon  retiring  from  of- 
fice; in  1874  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  by  the 
Republicans ;  renominated  in  1876 ;  declared  elected  by 
the  board  of  canvassers,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  Jan., 
1877. 

Chamberlain  (Sir  NEVILLE  B.),  b.  at  Rio  Jan.  18, 
1820  ;  appointed  to  the  Indian  army  in  1837,  rising  through 
successive  grades  to  be  colonel  in  1857;  in  the  Afghan  cam- 
paign 1839-42;  was  wounded  six  times  and  received  two 
medals;  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  1855-57;  be- 
came adjutant-general  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  wounded 
severely  in  a  sortie  at  Delhi  July  18,  1857  ;  created  a  C.  B. 
and  appointed  A.  D.  C.  to  the  queen  ;  subsequently  com- 
manded force  on  N.  W.  frontier  of  India:  made  major-gen- 
eral 1864,  lieutenant-general  1872;  honored  with  knight- 
hood in  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  Star  of  India;  in  1876 
was  appointed  commander-in-ehief  of  the  Madras  army. 

Chan'celor  (CHARLES  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Spottsylvania 
co.,  Va.,  1832;  educated  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  Jefferson  Jledical 
College,  Pa.,  in  1853;  settled  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  IKfil ; 
offered  his  services  to  Gov.  Letcher,  and  was  assigned  to 
Gen.  Pickett's  division,  in  which  he  served  until  1863,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  Charlottesville.  At  the  close  of  tho 
war  he  located  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  in  1868  was  elected 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Washington  University,  Baltimore ; 
the  next  year  transferred  to  the  chair  of  surgery  and  aNo 
made  dean  of  the  faculty;  resigned  these  appointments, 
and  was  elected  emeritus  professor.  He  is  now  sanitary 
officer  of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

Cha'pin  (  WILLIAM  ),b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1802;  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits;  was  commissioner  of  schools  in  Yates 
co.,  N.  Y.,  for  six  years;  became  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  institution  for  the  blind  in  1840  ;  visited  Europe 
in  1845;  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  1849  ;  published 
a  report  On  the  Btnevolent  Institution*  of  Great  Britain  find 
Paris  (1846),  and  prepared  the  article  on  the  blind  in  the 
U.  S.  census  of  1860. 

Chap'man  (Sir  FREDERICK  E.).  b.  in  British  Guiana  in 
1816;  graduated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool- 
wich, and  entered  the  royal  engineers  in  1835;  became  a 


captain  in  1840,  and  colonel  commandant  of  enzi 

1S7L>:   was   present  nt  the  littles  ,,f  Alma  ami  h.k,-™,  ,„  • 

faring  the  sn'ito  of  BebMtopo]  dim-d-d  ih,.  i,.|t  ^i:,,^  ;„ 


a  nodal  withih.ve  olupt  ir..m  hi-  own mriramnl 

the  Turkish  and  Sardinian  medals,  and  tlir  :;d  ,-la-.  .,f  the 
Medjidie.  Me  became  a  major  p-neral  in  tin-  army  in  lM',7 
and  lieutenant  general  in  1X7:!;  was  ma.le  K.  C.  I;',  in  1867- 
served  as  governor  and  oommudcr-ln-ekUf  in  ll.-rmuda 
1X1,7  7»  :  inspector-general  of  fortifications  and  director  of 


work*  1870-75. 


pa.-t.ii'atrs  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  New  England- 
was  stationed  in  Boston,  Mivas.,  1863-71,  and  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  V.,  1S71-7I.  taking  a.  leading  position  in  hi>  denomi- 
nation. In  1X71  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  l».  from  the 
Wi--k>yan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Chnrtrcs  (ROBERT  D'ORLEAXS),  Due  DE,  b.  Nov.  9, 
IS  in,  swond  son  of  the  lute  duke  of  Orleans,  and  grand- 
son of  the  late  Kin;?  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  After 
the  ilciith  of  the  duchess  (1858)  ho  entered  the  military 
school  of  Turin.  In  the  war  with  Austria  (185'J)  the 
duke  served  with  distinction  in  the  Nice  cavalry  rogi- 
im-rit.  (For  his  services  in  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  in 
I Uli  1-02  see  PAIUS,  COMTE  DE.)  Many  acts  of  individual 
gallantry  are  recorded,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the 
capture  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Williamsbiirg  of  seven- 
teen prisoners.  Though  an  exile  when  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  of  1870  broke  out,  he  succeeded  (see  biography 
of  the  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE),  though  not  until  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  in  serving  his  country  as  a  captain 
under  tho  assumed  name  (that  of  a  ducal  ancestor)  "Robert 
le  Hurt."  His  services,  mostly  about  Rouen  and  Cherbourg, 
exhibited  his  wonted  dash  and  gallantry.  TJmler  his  bor- 
rowed name  tho  duke  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Chanzy  for  the 
grade  of  chevalier  de  Legion  d'Honneur,  which  he  received. 
As  an  officer  of  the  3d  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  he  has  more  re- 
cently served  in  Algiers.  "  The  duke  de  Chartres  is  a  tol- 
dier  whom  no  one,  even  at  first  glance,  could  mistake." 
(Yriarte,  Leu  Princes  d'Orlfant.)  "He  is  a  cavalry  sol- 
dier" (njfficier)  "to  whom  the  life  of  the  camp,  its  alarms, 
its  dangers,  and  its  glory,  are  necessary,  aa  are  its  incessant 
movement,  its  physical  exposures,  and  even  the  stern  dis- 
cipline, in  which  he  is  in  his  element."  The  duke  wedded 
in  1863  the  princess  Frances  Marie  Am6lie  d'Orlfians, 
daughter  of  the  prince  de  Joinville.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Chase  (WILLIAM  II.),  b.  in  Massachusetts;  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1815;  appointed  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers;  first  lieutenant  1819,  cap- 
tain 1825,  major  1838.  The  events  of  the  war  of  1812  hav- 
ing shown  the  vulnerability  of  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  especially  of  the  key  to  its  western  territory,  New  Or- 
leans, Chase  was  assigned  to  duty  for  their  defence  in  1819. 
Fours  PIKE  and  MACOMB  (which  see)  wore  his  earliest  works. 
His  most  important  were  FORTS  PICKESS,  McREE,  and  BAR- 
RANCAS (which  see),  for  the  defence  of  1'ensacola,  regarded 
then  as  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Gulf.  But  subse- 
quently, as  senior  engineer  officer,  all  the  works  of  fortifi- 
cation and  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  (e.  y.  the  Mis- 
sissippi mouths)  came  under  his  supervision.  Energetic, 
observing,  but  impulsive,  there  was,  moreover,  scarce  a 
project  connected  with  the  development  of  the  region  of  his 
adoption  in  which  he  did  not  take  an  influential  part.  The 
Alabama  Georgia  and  Florida  R.  R.  (projected  1835,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  too  early)  and  the  associated  com- 
mercial development  of  Pcnsacola,  his  home,  may  be  cited. 
Original  and  bold  in  conception,  want  of  early  discipline 
alone  impaired  the  value  of  his  projects.  Few  men  nave 
acquired  more  or  warmer  friends.  In  1856  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  Pres.  Pierce  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acadrm y. 
but  resigned  Oct.  31  from  the  army  without  entering  on  its 
duties.  He  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  and  was  prom- 
inent in  the  seizure  of  the  Pensacola  navy-yard,  but  subse- 
quently took  no  part  in  the  war.  D.  at  Pensaoola  Feb.  8, 
1870.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Chaun'cey  (JOHN  S.),  b.  in  New  York;  entered  the 
I).  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  Jan.,  1812;  was  promoted  to 
bo  lieutenant  in  1825,  commander  1841,  captain  1855.  and 
commodore  1862  ;  in  1822,  Chauncey  commanded  the  sloop 
Peacock,  and  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  a  fleet  of  armed 
pirate  vessels  off  Bahia  Honda,  Cuba;  from  l.Vix  to  I S  r, 
and  from  1843  to  1847  he  was  assistant  inspector  of  ord- 
nance; in  1861  he  commanded  the  Susquchanna,  and  was 
second  in  command  in  the  engagements  of  Forts  Hatteras 
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Chesapeake  and  Ohio  C  aaal.    <Sr,.  NOKUTKW 
IM  VM..I     The  "eMtem  ,.  'JeorMtow.  U 

Cumberland),  as  it  now  exists,  follow,  (hi-  X   ,jj,  of  the 
valley  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  east..,  ,,  i 
Mountain.,  at  Cumberland,  Md.     It  ,!,.,,„„.   f,.,,,,  £  ,„,* 
mediate  valley  of  the  river  by  a  cut-off  and  „  • 
feet  in  length  at  P.w  Paw  I: 

The  distance  uved  by  thin  tunnel  ii  about  «  miln.  Th« 
oUl  lockage  from  tide-water  to  the  feeding-rt»crvoir  at 
Cumberland  it  6l.i|  feet,  and  U  overcome  by  74  I.M-k.  rarr- 
ing  from  6  to  10  feet  litt,  with  chamber!  100  feet  lone  and 
15  feet  wide.  From  Georgetown  to  Han 
the  canal-surface  is  CO  feet  wide,  and  from  Harper'.  Ferw 
to  Cumberland  it  ban  in  average  of  70  feet  width,  the  depth 
throughout  its  length  being  6  feet.  The  canal  i.  , 
with  water  from  the  Potomac  Kiver  by  meant  of  Mveo  'lam. 
thrown  across  the  river  at  ruiuble  diitancw.  The  boat* 
used  on  this  canal  are  ordinary  flat-bottomed  boat*  from 
90  to  95  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  drawing  5J  feel  when 
loaded.  They  carry  from  110  to  115  tons  of  I'.'lo  p..und«. 
The  terminus  of  the  canal  at  Cumberland  i<  L'II  ,,n 
the  coal-field  by  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
its  principal  connection  therewith. 

The  law  of  Apr.  30,  1  824  (tee  article  cited),  wan  (mainly)  : 
"that  the  President  of  the  V.  S.  U  hereby  authorized  to 
cause  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimate!  to  be  mad* 
of  the  routes  of  such  roadi  and  canals  a*  be  may  deem  of 
national  importance  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of 
view,  or  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  the  public  mail." 
..."  That,  to  carry  into  effect  the  object*  of  thin  act,  the 
President  be,  and  he  i>  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  two 
or  more  skilful  civil  engineer*,  and  such  officers  of  the 
corps  of  engineers,  or  who  may  be  detailed  to  do  duty  with 
that  corps,  as  he  may  think  proper,"  etc.  Under  this  law 
the  board  of  engineers  for  internal  improvements  wai  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  GKX.  S.  HERS.  inn.  On..  .1.  (i.  Torre* 
(see  biographies),  and  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  civil  engineer. 
One  of  the  earliest  works  of  this  board  was  the  survey  of 
this  canal  communication,  for  which  it  sent  into  the  field 
three  "brigades"  of  surveyors  —  two  under  M*j.  .1.  J. 
AHKUT  and  WILLIAM  GIBBS  MrNriL  (sec  biographic*), 
each  with  five  assistant  lieutenant*  ;  and  one  under  Jame* 
Schriver,  with  five  civil  engineer  surveyor!.  The  re- 
cent surveys  by  T.  8.  Sedgwick,  C.  E.,  under  direction 
of  Col.  W.  E.  Merrill,  corps  of  engineer*,  were  for  a 
canal  extension  from  Cumberland  to  o.nui-ll-iillr  on  the 
Youghiogheny,  of  70  feet  surface-width  and  7  feet  depth, 
with  locks  120  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  with  a  sum- 
mit-tunnel 3}  miles  long  and  45  feet  wide,  without  tow- 

!  taths,  and  to  be  operated  by  steam-propulsion  boats  or  end- 
cos  ropes.  INCLINED  PLANES  (which  *e«)  were  onnctru.  t.  I 
in  connection  with  the  eastern  slope  (from  Cumberland  to 
the  summit  near  Meycrsdale).  The  canal  proper  would 
extend  from  Cumberland  to  Connellsville,  92  mile*,  thence 
by  slack-water  to  McKeesport,  46  miles.  The  cost  of  canal 
and  slack-water  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  (For  report* 
of  last  surveys  see  EJC.  lha-i.  SOS  and  K5,  43d  Congrcxi,  lit 
session,  and  AV.  /'<«-.  137,  44th  Congress,  lit  session.  i 
T.  S.  SEDGWICK.  REVISED  BT  J.  G.  !'.  invuin. 

Ches'ney  f  I'H.UU.VS  CORXWAI.I.M),  b.  in  England  in 
1829:  entered  the  British  army  as  tecond  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  royal  engineers;  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1868 
and  brevet  colonel  1873.  Although  he  bore  an  excellent 
reputation  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  it  is  by  hi*  contri- 
butions to  military  literature  his  name  is  best  known.  He 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  military  art  and  hist'.rv 
at  the  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  In  lxfi:t  he  published  his 

Campaign*    in    Yinjittin,  in  1888   his    Vi'alrrlun  /.<-rfMrr«.  in 

1870,  jointly  with  Mr.  Reeve,  Mililnry  ff«o»r>-M  »/  /V»«no 
mi//  JrVwucy  in  1*711  his  Military  /Si'^ra/iii'n,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  Kilinburyk  /(rritir.  including  essa.rs  on  Gen*. 
Grant.  Lee,  and  others,  were  published  in  1  rol.  V.  Mar. 
19,  1878. 
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CHIONIDID^E— COLLINS. 


Chionididrc.  Sec  SHEATH-BILL,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Chirouectida".  See  TOAD-FISH,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Chris'tiancy  (ISAAC  I'.),  b.  at  Jamestown,  Montgom- 

Mich.,  in 


,,t  il,,.  foondan  •'(  the  Republican  ]>nrty  in  Miohigm 
terred  two  terms  in  the  Michigan  senate:  was  editor  for 
a  ve-ir  of  the  Monroe  Oammereiat,  and  in  1861  was  elected 
.,  'j,,d"c  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State:  was  re-elected 
In  186$,  and  again  in  187:!,  both  times  without  opposition. 
In  .Ian.,  1*75,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mich- 


igan. 


J.  li.  liisiiop. 


Christian  Union  Churches  is  the  mime  adopted  by 
a  denomination  which  first  came  together  in  convention  at 
Columbus,  O.,  in  1S03,  though  the  organization  was  not 
completed  until  Isii.i.  Their  principles,  as  stated  by  them- 
selves, are— (1)  the  oneness  of  the  Church;  (2)  Christ  the 
only  Head:  (8)  the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  faith  anil  prac- 
tice: (4)  good  fruits  the  only  condition  of  fellowship  ;  (5) 
the  repudiation  of  controversy :  (0)  each  local  church  gov- 
erns itself;  (7)  no  preaching  of  partisan  politics.  Their 
motto  is,  "In  things  essential,  unity:  in  non-essentials, 
liberti/  ;  and  in  all  things,  charity."  They  practise  baptism 
as  a 'condition  of  membership,  but  arc  practically  unre- 
stricted in  their  communion.  They  have  about  30,000 
members  and  an  adherent  population  of  about  150.000, 
principally  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  There 
is  some  probability  of  their  absorbing  the  general  conven- 
tion of  Christians'of  the  South,  a  branch  of  the  Christian 
Connection,  which  holds  to  similar  views.  They  have  one 
newspaper,  The  Christian  Willies*,  published  at  McArtluir, 
0.,  and  have  issued  several  books  and  tracts.  They  are 
active  in  revival  and  missionary  work.  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Chris'tie  (AViLLiAM  D.),b.  in  1815,  and  after  thorough 
collegiate  training  became  a  member  of  the  bar  in  1840. 
He  quickly  distinguished  himself,  and  enjoyed  many  dis- 
tinctions. In  1842  he  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  which 
he  held  until  1847,  for  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire.  He  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service,  and  continued  in  it  until  1870, 
holding  last  the  important  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Brazil.  D.  in  1874.  His  last  years  were 
spent  in  England  in  literary  labors,  one  of  which  is  Life 
of  the  Pint  Earl  of  Ska/tctbury.  J.  H.  WOIUIAN. 

Chnrch  (JOHN  ADAMS),  E.  M.,  b.  Apr.  5,  1843,  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. ;  graduated  in  1867  at  the  School  of  Mines 
in  New  York  City.  After  three  years  of  professional  travel 
in  Europe,  he  published  in  1871  a  pamphlet  on  Mining 
Schools  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1873  Notes  on  a  Metal- 
lurgical Journey  in  Europe.  Mr.  Church  has  contributed 
largely  to  recent  technical  literature,  and  was  for  two  years 
associate  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
New  York.  From  1872  to  1874  he  filled  the  chair  of  min- 
eralogy and  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

Cigna'ni  (CARLO),  b.  at  Bologna  in  1628 ;  studied  paint- 
ing under  Francesco  Albani ;  spent  several  years  in  Flor- 
ence and  Rome;  was  made  director  of  the  Clementine 
Academy  in  1708  by  Pope  Clement  XI.  D.  at  Forli  Sept. 
6,  1719.  His  principal  pictures  are  frescoes  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Forli,  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  Bologna,  and 
the  Farnese  Palace  in  Florence.  Among  his  oil-paintings 
is  a  Joseph  and  the  Wife  of  Potiphar,  which  was  often 
copied  by  himself  and  pupils. 

Cinq-Mars',  de  (HENRI  COIFFIER  DE  RUZE),  MARQUIS, 
b.  in  1620  :  came  to  the  court  in  1639  as  aprotggj  of  Riche- 
lieu, who  intended  to  make  him  the  favorite  of  the  king,  in 
order  to  use  him  as  a  spy.  The  cardinal,  however,  mistook 
the  young  man.  Cinq-Mars,  proud,  noble,  and  brilliantly 
gifted,  had  an  ambition  of  his  own,  and  a  deadly  hatred 
soon  sprang  up  between  the  favorite  and  the  minister. 
Cinq-Mars  joined  the  Orleans  party,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  the  overthrow  of  Richelieu,  and  an  alliance  was 
concluded  with  Spain.  Meanwhile,  the  cardinal  had  watched 
the  movement  from  the  very  beginning,  and  just  as  the  con- 
spiracy was  ripe  to  enter  into  action  he  laid  all  its  traitor- 
ous documents  before  the  king,  and  had  Cinq-Mars  and  his 
friend  De  Thou  arrested  at  Narbonne  June  13,  1642.  In 
order  to  save  himself,  the  duke  of  Orleans  confessed  all, 
and  Cinq-Mars  was  executed  at  Lyons  Sept.  12,  1642. 
Alfred  de  Vigny  has  given  a  very  interesting  description 
of  his  life  and  character  in  his  romance,  Cinq-Mars,  ou  tine 
Conjuration  sous  Louis  XIII. 

Clai'borne  (Jons  HERBERT),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  in  Bruns- 
wick co.,  Va.,  Mar.  10,  1828  ;  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pa.: 
wae  a  delegate,  then  a  senator,  to  the  Virginia  general  as- 


sembly;  entered  into  the  Confederate  service  as  a  surgeon 
in  1SU1;  organized  in  1802  the  general  hospitals  of  Peters- 
burg, of  which  he  became  chief  executive  officer,  and  settled 
in  that  city.  PAUL  F.  Evu. 

Clai'borne,  Clnyborne,  or  Cleborne  (WILLIAM), 
b.  in  England  about  1585,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
mund Cleburnc  of  Cleburnc  Hall,  Westmoreland;  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  I.  his  secretary  of  stale  for  the  dominion 
of  Virginia  Mar.  4.  1626,  and  treasurer  of  Virginia  for  life 
Apr.  I).  IIH2.  He  discovered,  purchased,  and  planted  Kent 
Island  in  1 6;'!,  and  owned  a  large  portion  of  the  land  upon 
which  Annapolis  now  stands.  He  battled  for  his  rights 
against  Lord  lialtiniorewith  varying  success  until  I  fi.">l,\\  hen 
he  withdrew  into  Virginia,  and  was  appointed  by  Cromwell 
a  commissioner  for  the  reduction  of  the  colonies.  Recent 
investigations  into  colonial  history  prove  him  to  have  been 
ttie  victim  of  court-favoritism,  injustice,  and  misrepre- 
sentation. He  has  been  styled  "the  champion  of  Vir- 
ginia" and  the  "evil  genius  of  Maryland."  D.  about 
IdTll.  C.  J.  HUBBAKD. 

Clarke  (Sir  Aximnw),  entered  the  corps  of  royal  engi- 
neers June  19,  1S44,  in  which  he  became  a  captain  in  1X54, 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1867,  and  brevet  colonel  in  1S72;  was 
acting  secretary  of  the  British  government  in  Van  Dienien's 
Land  1851-52,  and  surveyor-general  and  chief  commis- 
sioner of  crown  lands  in  Victoria  1853-58.  In  185(5  he  be- 
came an  executive  councillor  and  member  of  the  first  cabi- 
net in  the  latter  colony,  and  in  1858  was  strongly  urged  to 
accept  the  premiership,  but  declined.  For  his  distinguished 
services  in  successfully  inaugurating  the  new  government 
in  the  young  colonies,  and  for  his  vigorous  and  sagacious 
administration  during  the  period  of  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  gold,  he  was  subsequently  created 
a  knight  commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  (i forgo.  In 
1863  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  west  coast  colonies.  In 
ISiU  he  was  appointed  director  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  navy  under  the  admiralty,  anil  as  such 
designed  and  executed  the  great  docks  at  Malta  and  Ber- 
muda, also  the  extensive  new  works  at  Portsmouth,  and 
other  enormous  works  connected  with  the  extension  of  the 
principal  dockyards,  until  1873,  in  which  year  lie  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  including 
Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca.  In  1 875  he  relinquished 
this  office,  and  became  minister  of  public  works,  anil  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  governor-general  in  India.  For 
his  services  at  the  admiralty  he  was  created  a  C.  B.  in  1869. 

Clarke  (WILLIAM  TRAVIS),  b.  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  Oct. 
1,  1829;  educated  for  the  pulpit  at  Meadville  and  Cam- 
bridge; ordained  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1855,  and  after- 
ward preached  at  Haverhill  and  Chelsea :  removed  to  New 
York  in  1866,  and  edited  the  Liberal  Chriitian  till  1>70; 
associate  and  afterward  sole  editor  of  the  Golden  Ayr  till 
its  discontinuance,  Oct.,  1875 ;  gathered  a  Liberal  society 
known  as  the  Unity  Chapel  Congregation  in  ISO!),  of  which 
he  was  the  pastor  till  the  close  of  1870:  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Daily  Graphic  from  its  start,  Mar.,  1873. 
Several  of  his  discourses  have  been  published,  and  he  has 
contributed  largely  to  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Cleve'land  (ORESTES),  b.  at  Duanesburg,  Schenectady 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  2,  1829;  came  to  New  York  in  1844,  and 


entered  the  service  of  an  importing  fancy-goods  house; 
became  a  partner  in  the  business  in  1854;  withdrew  in 
1858;  bought  out  the  partner  of  his  father-in-law,  Joseph 
Dixon  of  Jersey  City,  manufacturer  of  crucibles  and  graph- 
ite articles,  and  developed  the  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  to  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  establishments  of  the  kind  ; 
was  elected  mayor  of  Jersey  City  in  1864,  and  re-eleoted  in 
1865  and  1866,  and  was  elected  to  the  41st  Congress  in  1868, 
and  chosen  first  vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  Centennial  Com- 
mission. H.  L.  STUART. 

Clyt'ia,  or  Clyt'ie  [Gr.  KXvn'a  or  KAim'ij],  the  name 
of  three  mythical  personages  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  Ovid, 
Pausanias,  and  Tzetzes.  With  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  iv.) 
she  is  a  nymph  loved  by  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun,  but 
who,  having  offended  and  being  forsaken  by  him,  pined 
away  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  and  was  turned  into 
a  flower,  which  (from  its  ever  turning  toward  the  sun)  was 
called  hfliotropium  (qAioTpon-iov). 

Cole'man  (LEIGHTON),  b.  in  Philadelphia  May  3, 1837; 
graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  City  in  June,  1861,  and  settled  at  once  as  rector  of 
the  memorial  church  of  St.  Luke  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
autumn  of  1863  he  became  rector  of  St.  John's  church  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Three  years  later  he  became  rector  of 
St.  Mark's  church  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  remaining  there 
nearly  eight  years,  when  he  removed  to  Toledo,  0.,  assum- 
ing the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church.  In  1875  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Col'lins  (THOMAS  WIIARTOX),  b.  in  New  Orleans  1812  ; 
was  educated  a  printer;  rose  from  the  case  to  be  editor,  and 


COLYAR-i  OMSToi  K    l.ODK. 


then  studied  law:  distinguished  himself  as  a  jurist;  was 

several  turn--    a   .ju.l-.re  of  the   district  court  :    tta-    a  pp. mi 
nent  member  of  the  constitutional  eon\ . -niioii  of  I, on 
in    IS.'C',  and    is    tin-    author  of   -.--.. -i.il    lit.-.ar.i   and   philo- 
gophical    works — Tltf    Mnrtiff    1'ittiintt.    in    blank    \e 
tragedy,  llmiutiii'*   and   the  /•.'./>.,    .-/    Lnbwt  a    new  theory 

lit'     political    Cronoliiv.    epoMlcd     ill     til.-    torlll    nf     a    I    tn|.ia: 

al-o   of  many  c--a\  •    piibli.-hcd  in   the   nia_*a/iiie-  of  the 
Jay.  '  •  ''•  l.'i'siiKV. 

Col'ynr  (Aimiru  ST.  CLAIR),  b.  in  \Va-hin-_'t  ,n  eo., 
Tcnn..  June  1!:;,  1818:  was  sclf-cdin-ati-d  :  became  a  »uc- 
ccsslnl  lawyer;  iippuM-d  se.-e.v-ion  in  |Si;l,but  was  a  tin  in 
i,.  i  of  the  Confederate  Con^.c  -  l-i'.l  o.'i  ;  at'n-r  the  war 
gave  liis  attention  to  tin-  dc-.  elopnient  of  the  Scwanee  ooal- 
mincs,  Tracy  city.  Tenn. ;  n-.n-^ani/.e.!  the  Tennessee  Coal 

and  H.  H-  Co.,  Of  which  he  became  president.  aM  . 

attention  tn  manufacturing.     His  enterpri-'-  I- 

Tracy  City  mines  a  great  success,  anil  has  done  much  t » 

dc\ciop  the  matc.ial  interests  of  his  State. 

Comslock  Lode.     This  gigantic  and  famous  silvcr- 

nnd-gohl  -hearing  huh'  is  ,-ituate  1  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Slate  of  Nevada,  in  Storey  co.,  at  a  point  about  12  mile* 
N.  K.  of  Carson  City,  and  about  19  miles  K.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia. State  line,  in'lat.  (about)  39°  22'  N.  and  Ion.  119° 
;;'.!'  \V.  from  Greenwich.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Virginia  Mountains,  a  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  offshoot 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Davidson, 
the  loftiest  peak  of  this  secondary  range,  which  is  7S27  feet 
above  the  se.i-levcl.  The  most  important  portion  of  the 
lode  is  included  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  City,  which 
at  C  street  is  1(135  feet  below  the  summit  of  this  peak,  or 
about  I' I'-1-  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Dltcotery. — According  to  J.  Ross  Browne,  as   well  as 
Henry  Degroot  (Ocerliiml  Monthly,  June,  1873),  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Comstock  Lode  was  a  fortuitous  occurrence. 
The  sides  of  the  Virginia  range  of  mountains  are  furrowed 
by  many  deep  ravines.     Two  of  these,  named  respectively 
Gold  and  Six-Mile  canons,  afforded  as  early  as  1849  a  con- 
si  lerable  amount  of  placer-mining.     In  the  spring  of  1858 
the  miner*  working  in  Six-Mile  Cafion  found  their  rocker* 
clogged  with  particles  of  a  dark-colored  mineral,  which  on 
account  of  its  weight  it  was  difficult  to  separate  from  the 
gold.     This  "  black  stuff"  consisted  of  small  pieces  of  rich 
sulphuretted  silver  ore  that  had  been   released  from  the 
Comstock  Lode,  which  crossed  the  ravine  a  short  distance 
above.     Being  ignorant  of  its  value,  these  men  threw  away 
this    material   with   the   tailings.     Among   these  pioneer 
miners  was  an  elderly  man  who  had  taken  unto  himself 
the  cognomen  of  James  Fcnnimore.     His  associates  first 
contracted  it  into  "  Old  Finny,"  and  afterward  it  was  cor- 
rupted into  "Old  Virginny,"  probably  from  the  fact  that 
lie  hailed  from  the  State  of  Virginia.     This  old  man  set 
about  examining  the  croppings  from  which  the  cation  below 
had  been  enriched.     These,  being  much  decomposed,  were 
found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  free  gold,  and  he  forthwith 
(Feb.  22, 1858)  proceeded  to  take  up  a"  claim  "  along  them. 
This  claim  covered  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Mexican 
and  Ophir  grounds,  at  one  time  the  most  productive  sec- 
tion of  the  Comstock  Lode.     It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  following  spring  (1859)  that  the  character  of  the  de- 
posits at  this  point  became  fully  known.     A  couple  o 
miners,  at  that  time  sinking  a  shaft  at  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  water  for  their  rockers,  discovered 
that  this  stratum  of  decomposed  ore  was  not  only  ver; 
but  that  it  extended  to  a  considerable  depth  bencat 
surface.     As  soon  as  this  became  known  the  belt  of  crop- 
pings  on  both  sides  of  this  spot  was  "  taken  up 
ion*  distance  along  the  ledge.     Those  claims  were  orig- 
inally taken   up   for   placer-mining,  but  it  was  not 
before  its  value  as  a  silver-bearing  lode  became  k 
Indeed,  as  early  as  1857  miners  were  actually  cngagc( 
placer-mining  on  the   southern  portion  of  what  is 
known  to  bo  the  Comstock  Lode,  near  Gold  Hill,  but  they 
failed  to  recognize  its  argentiferous  character.    In  the  s 
year  (1857)  H.  B.  and  E.  A.  Grosch.  two  educated  mcta 
lurgists,  first  discovered  silver  ore  while  engaged  m  place 
mining  in  the  portion  of  Gold  Canon  near  the  site  of  b 


the  fact  that  he  shortly  after  dlipoMd  of  hi.  Inter*.!  there- 
in tor  -nine  $5000  or  fltnnii.  In  the  -i--.n.l  talc  the  rUim 
wa«  described  an  the  ••  (  nni-io.-k  "  ground,  nn  I  Ix-in*  at 

the    li!  • l  . 

name  -  after  to  In-  applied  to  the  n 

And  tlin-    »:i-    i r    Hill         i 

:n  the  1..-I, 
In    tthi.-h     I.  .-d    an    iU    OIi 

atone!  •_-.  the  n.ii,  y  came  to  (elect 

<r n  to  be  laid  uut  here,  call, 

n  -to.  k    i-   probably  t 

true  Amur,  jawi  of  the  fiMiire  at  the  inrfac* 

are  fi  1100  feet  a: 

each  otln-r  in   ilr-ei-n-hng,  forming  a  V-like  M- 
the  fissure  is   red  nee. I  lo  an  avers- 
ions ;  in  many  placet.  I 
thickness,  and  in  otheri  contract^ 
feet  in  »i..th.     It-  i.ut--r..p  ••   n..t  l.\  any  meani  • 
ous.     In  fact,  the  Com»tock,ih>.n, 

as  a  single  lode,  Is  rather  a  hn>ad  •HilHhmi  WM  or 
ore-channel,  carrying  a  congeriei   of  lubotdinate   lodea, 
and  i-hiiniieyi  of  ore,  all  repoiing  in  ot  many 
di-tinet   el.tt  ,  separated  by"horfe»"  and  d 
phyry,  belli  of  quartz,  seams  of  clay,  making  up  a  body 
of  vein-matter  unparalleled  for  magnitude  and  eon  - 
in  the  history  of  mining.     "In  |  (.-i.-nl  lime," 

Clarence  King  says,  "the  system  of  fluuren  whiel 
tutes  the  Comitock  Lode  are  lubMqnent  to  the  | 
outflow,  and  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  dynamical 
disturbance  connected  with  the  eruption!  of  andenitr.  It 
i-  considered  certain  that  the  whole  series  of  volcanic  out- 
bursts are  «'»«  the  Miocene  epoch,  and  we  may  lafely  call 
the  Comstock  a  Tertiary  lode."  In  general  lernn,  the 
course  or  "  strike  "  of  the  lode  may  be  said  to  be  N.  IS"  K. 
(true  meridian),  to  pitch  or  "dip  "toward  the  K.  at  an 
angle  of  from  35°  to  50°,  and  to  hare  been  definitely 
traced  along  a  linear  extent  of  more  than  4  mile*  in  the 
general  direction  (a  little  K.  of  the  ma  mni  of 

the  Virginia  range  of  mountains.    The  -.;t--i.- 

of  tho  vein,  however,  cover  a  linear  space  of  icarcely  over 
2  miles. 

I  '/,,,rncler  of  Ortt. — The  or*t  of  the  Com»toek  Lode  con- 
sist chiefly  of  native  gold,  nnlivc  silver,  vitrf.un  tilver  ore 


pon 
cons' 
offer, 
the  premises,"  a 

sold  for  more  th&n  » -  -- 

stock  himself  appreciated  its  real  value 


, 

(argontito),  stcphanitc.  and  argentiferoun  gal. 
in  a  quarti  gangue.    Besides  thene.  ruby  rilver.  hoi  i 
polybasitc,  pyrnrgyrite,   anil   sternhergite  occur  in   nnall 
quantities ;  also,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  line  blende,  and 
several  carbonate!  and  sulphates. 

ll,,,,:muu  or  Ore-Hodia  (ttt  BOKAKXA).— These  pro- 
ductive  masses — variously  designated  as  bonanta>,  or»- 
bodics,  orc-ehambers,  chimneys.  «one«,  etc.— are  irregular 
in   shape,  with  a  general  tendency  to  a  lenticular  form, 
something  like  a  concavo-convex  lenn.   They  n-uni 
in  the  swells  of  the  vein,  and  Ihcir  position  if  im.rc  vertical 
than  the  dip  of  the  lode.     Under  existing  circutmtancet 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  trustworthy  data  in  relation  to 
the  dimensions  and  present  prospects  of  fuch  of  thc«e  bo- 
nanuu  as  are  at  this  time  yielding  more  or  less  pr. 
ores.     Indeed,  so  long  as  these  mining  »tock»  are  manipu- 
lated in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere  for  si.ecuhitm-  pur- 
poses it  will  be  found  to  be  impossible  to  elicit 
{nation  from  mining  engineer!.,  superintendent*,  and  other* 

" 


MUUl'Hl    liuiu    tiiiinnp,    ^..p,...-  |  -       f 

who  are  cognizant  of  the  true  wadittoa  >.f  the  mine..     1 
fact,  since  the  publication  of  the  admirable  volume  on 


with  all  the  precision  and  truthfulness  wpicu  i 

mands.     During  the  seven  yean,  that  h 

that  time  immense  and  important  development.  ha>e  been 

made  on  this  remarkable  lode,  particularly  on     he  d«p 

lerfl.;  but  our  knowledge  of  them  ,»  ""'"'"K '? 

and  imperfect.     Most  of  these  mine,  have  had 

perous  eras,  holding  for  a  certain  penod.  to  be  fa 

x    ns  of  rwhfeta  production  :  and  it  i.  obriou.ly  to  the 
Int^t  of  speculator,,  to  conceal  tbeae  fluctuation,  of  pro- 

dUFromntCho  t^ograpn'icar.urvey.  of  1869.  Clarence  King 
estimated  that  in  the  longitudinal  elevation,  or* 
the  lode  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  25  per  « 


with    Silver  to    A    wur»i»««7    i/vi"  • — -    - 

p  78.)    The  true  limit,  of  th«.  bonania.  or  or.-b, 
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cannot  be  definitely  assigned,  since  the  only  clues  to  the 
bonanza  out  lines  a  re  I  he  measurements  nf  actually  ••  sloped" 
ground.  These  deposits  of  silver  ore  occur  in  the  quartz, 
distributing  themselves  capriciously  in  segregated  bonan- 
zas, separated  from  c'nrh  other  by  intervals  of  entirely 
barren  g.in<;ii<1.  or  of  ore  so  poor  as  not  to  be  workable. 
Hence  their  boundaries  only  represent  the  limits  of  the 
fni/  tin-  ou  n  guide  rarely  less  than  $211  per  ton.  Moreover, 
a<  .-unic  nl'  l!ic  earlier  exploration-workings  were  scarcely 
ever  surveyed  at  all,  and  of  which,  when  measured,  the 
rrc'irds  have  not  been  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  few  important  features.  In  relation  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  bonanzas  that  have  been  exposed  since  ISIi'.l,  as  has 
alrc.idy  been  intimated,  the  data  are  very  unreliable,  and 
sadly  in  need  of  verification.  The  numbers  contained  in 
the  following  table  relating  to  the  dimensions  of  the  bo- 
n;m/as  are  obtained  partly  from  measurements  taken  from 
the  longitudinal  and  cross-sections  of  the  lode,  as  given  in 
atlas-plates  II.  7,  S,  !>,  and  10  of  the  volume  on  Mining  In- 
duttry,  and  partly  from  other  and  less  trustworthy  sources : 
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S 

Depth  of 

•I 

-S  _ 

Width  or 

5  c 

thickness, 

limit,  feet. 

2**" 

feet. 

3* 

2 

M 

J 

600 

650 

2-  70 

•' 

600 

."i  [U 

3  100 

•i 

Savage(contii)uatioiiof  No.  2). 
link-  mid  Norcross  

440 
260 

500 
520 

600 

5-  60 
3-  40 

0 

Chollur-Putosi  

Surface. 

5SO 

500 

5-  85 

i; 

-•I  1  Hill 

1040 

550 

10-100 

Yellow  Jacket  . 

80 

340 

r.fin 

5-  60 

< 

Kentnck 

300 

400 

2    40 

9 

Crown  I'uini  :mtl  Iti'leher  

850 

600 

600 

5-  60  (?) 

10 

Con.  Virginia  and  California- 

1050 

700 

600 

20-250  (?) 

1'rnilnrt  of  the  Iliy  Bonanza  for  the  year  1876. — The 
last  in  the  foregoing  table  (No.  10)  constitutes  the  world- 
renowned  "Big  Bonanza."  Scarcely  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  discovery,  and  there  are  no  trustworthy 
data  from  which  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  probable 
aggregate  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  this 
gigantic  ore-body.  In  fact,  until  its  complete  outlines  arc 
exposed,  and  the  exact  quality  of  the  ore  of  its  various 
portions  is  determined,  we  have  no  basis  for  an  estimate. 
It  has  been  mippoafd  to  contain,  in  the  aggregate,  ore  to 
the  value  of  about  §150,000,000. 

The  official  returns  for  the  year  1876  furnish  the  follow- 
ing numbers  in  relation  to  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
the  California  mines,  both  of  which  operate  upon  the  Big 
Bonanza: 


lish  eiarjgerated  estimates.  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  a  careful  estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  James  I).  Hague, 
the  able  colleague  of  Clarence  King  in  the  preparation  of 
the  admirable  volume  on  Mlnin;/  induntry  (vol.  iii.  of  !{<•- 
jinrl  mi  the  (iruliiyical  Effilnrutiuit  uf  the  40th  Parallel), 
exhibit,  probably,  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  annual 
bullion  production  of  this  lode  since  the  date  of  its  discov- 
ery than  any  that  has  heretofore  been  published: 


YKAR. 

Value  of  bullion. 

Y..K. 

Value  of  bullion. 

1860 

5100,000 

1870 

$8,254,272 

1861 

2,000,000 

1X71 

10,644,704 

1862 

6,000,000 

1872 

13,159,093 

1803 

12,400,000 

1873 

28,216,062 

1804 

1  11.01  10,000 

1S74 

28,061,498 

1865 

16,0(10,000 

1875 

24,888,817 

18liO 
1867 

11,T:!9,100 
13,738,018 

1876 

37,000,000 

18H8 
1869 

8,479,769 

7,405,r>78 

Total  

S234,074,:«)9 

MINK. 

Ore  In  tons 
of  2000  IDS. 
each. 

Value  of 
gold,  dol- 
lars. 

Value  of 

silver, 
dollars. 

Total  value, 
dollars. 

A  verage 
yield  per 
toti  of  ore. 

Con.  Virginia.... 
California  

1*2,678 

127,:»ll 

m.jis 

7,378.145 
6,488,641 

9,279,504 
6,  9!  2.  'JO! 

16,657,649 

KMIK1.M2 

$11675 
10507 

Both  
Com  stock  Lode... 

13,860,786 

17,125,000 

16,191,705 
19,875,000 

80,066,401 

37,000,000 

$111  24 

Hence  we  may  assume  the  total  value  of  bullion-product 
of  this  celebrated  lode  from  the  diile  of  its  discovery  to  the 
end  of  1876  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  about  $235,000,000. 
Comparing  this  amount  with  the  estimated  aggregate  value 
(previously  given)  of  the  bullion-product  of  the  Bonanza, 
mines,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  precious 
metals  comes  from  a  few  prominent  mines. 

The  proportional  value  of  ijnhl  contained  in  the  bullion- 
product  varies  from  33  to  70  per  cent.  In  the  Big  Bonanza 
it  is  stated  at  42  per  cent.:  in  the  product  of  the  Comstook 
Lode  for  187(5  it  is  estimated  at  46  per  cent.  In  the  total 
product  of  the  lode  from  its  discovery  to  the  end  of  187(!  the 
value  of  the  gold  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  40  per  cent. ; 
hence  we  have  to  the  end  of  187C — 

Total  bullion-product  —  ?:>3.\OflO,000 
'      gold  "        =      94,000,000 

'     silver  =    141,000,000 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bullion- 
product  of  the  lode  attained  a  maximum  in  1864-65,  dimin- 
ished until  1869-70,  and  then  increased  again  until  1876, 
at  which  time  it  probably  reached  its  second  maximum. 

Comparative  Product  in  1876. — Taking  the  number  fur- 
nished by  the  report  of  J.  J.  Valentine,  general  superin- 
tendent of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  (Dec.  30,  1876),  as  the  basis, 
we  have  calculated  the  following  table  relating  to  the  com- 
parative product  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  year  1876  : 

Product  of  Guld  and  Silver  for  the  Year  1876. 


Value  in  dollars. 

IVr    cont.   of   world's 
product. 

CinM. 

Killer. 

Trad. 

Gold. 

I».7B 
16.90 

Silver. 

Both. 

World  
United  States  ... 
Comstock  

101,S»,MH 

uimjm 

17,125,000 

77.006,672 
ll.SUi.tiri 
H),«7J,000 

178,886,179 

8:,,Ki:),i7:{ 
37,000,000 

5.1.90 
25.81 

48.12 
20.75 

Per    cent,    of    Tinted 
States   product. 

88.63   1    47.  8S    "~43.11 

It  is  obvious  that  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  precious  metals 
have  come  from  the  Big  Bonanza  mines. 

Hullion-Prudiict. — It  is   difficult  to  obtain    trustworthy 

at»  in  relation  to  the  bullion-product  of  the  Comstock  !  in  comparison   with  the  aggregate  product  of  the"  whole 
1  he  amount  of  precious   metals   yielded    by   this  |  U.  S.,  are  equally  striking  in    illustrating  the   enormous 
!  ,  ,ftS.i^?ud.bl™  «omou..  but  there  is      productiveness  of  this  lode.     The  following  table  presents 


d; 

Lode, 
group 


It  thus  appears  that  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Com- 
stock Lode  for  the  year  1870  was  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  world's  product  for  the  same  year;  and  that  its  yield 
of  silver  was  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  silver- 
product  of  the  world  for  that  year.  The  proportional  yield 
of  gold,  although  very  large,  is  not  so  extraordinary.  The 
percentages  in  relation  to  the  product  of  the  Comstoek  Lode, 


scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  pub-  !  the  latest  summary  : 

Statement  of  Ore  and  Bullion  Product,,  Aucununt,,  and  Dividend,  of  the  Principal  Mine,  of  the  Comstock  Lode  durwr, 
a  series  of  years  ;  prepared  from  Official  Sources  by  James  X).  Haijue. 


Name  of  mining  company. 

Period  of  time  considered. 

Product 
of  ore 

in  'i<ii* 
during 
said 
period. 

Approxi- 

ni:u<'  yii'M 
ill  gold  and 
silver  of 
said  ore- 
product. 

Average 
yield  per 
ton  of 
said  ore. 

Amount 
received 
from 
assessments 
during  said 
period. 

Amount 
l.:i..l  in 
dividends 
in  same 
time. 

Per- 
centage 
ofproduct 
paid 
In  divl- 
dends. 

Percentage 
of  product 

pail]  ill  net 

dlrtlondi 

(after  de- 
ducting as- 
MMDMBtl). 

Ophir  
California  
Consolidated  V  i  rginia 
Sould  and  Curry  

1860  to  Dec.,  1876  16  years 
Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1876....  1  year 
Apr.  14,  18G7,  to  Dec.  31,  1876.  9  years 
18GO  to  Nov.  30,  1876  16      " 
Apr.,  1863,  to  July  1,  187C>  13      " 
Mar.  20,  1866,  to  M'ar.  20,  1876.10     " 
1865  to  Mav  31,  1876  11      " 

123,800 
403,153 
314,101 
474,055 
324,459 
472,01!) 
218,484 
81,020 

798,110 

7L'.-,,i>'.n; 

?1  0,598,055 
13,589.841 
39,007,570 
15,672,376 
15,755,705 
7,930,668 
13,168,900 
5.580,054 
2,07S,51R 
14,320,905 
4,328,536 
29,576,467 
:!4.iK>2,4S6 

$105.07 
96.75 
49.90 
33.23 
24.44 
27.90 
25.54 
33.06 

"37.05 
46.89 

$2,038,344 
None. 
438,500 
2,245,052 
2,730,200 
1,421,450 
1,022,000 
1,751,000 
477,100 
2,478,000 
280,000 
684,526 
660,400 

81,  394,400 
8,640,000 
27,000,000 
3,826,800 
4,208,000 
1,598,000 
3,081,080 
1,067,500 
.|S'.),I;IKI 
2,184,000 
662,000 
II.SIIS.IKKI 
15,:!!I7.-.'(KI 

13.15 
63.58 
69.22 
24.40 
26.71 
20.15 
23.40 
18.14 
18.27 
15.25 
15.30 
4(1.23 
48.38 

0. 
63.58 
68.10 
10.9 
9.36 
2.23 
15.74 
0. 
0.46 
0. 
8.83 
38. 
4:i34 

Hale  and  Norcross.... 
Chollar-Potosi  
Imperial  
Empire  
Yellow  Jacket  
Kentuck  
2rown  Point  
Belcher  

1863  to  Apr.  15,  1876  13      " 
1863  to  Apr.  15,  1876  13      " 
1863  to  July  1,  1876  13      " 
Nov.  1,  1865,  to  Nov.  1,  1874..  9      " 
May  1.1865.  to  Mav  1,  1876..  11      " 
1863  to  Dec.  31,  1876  13      " 

The  average  yield  p 

er  ton  of.  

!,939"297 

206.208,081 
tons  of  ore 

is  $44.92 

16,226,572 

81,446,680 

39.49 

81.63 

CONFEDERATION,  AKTK  u.<  OF. 


[n  the  foregoing  table  the  stated  yield  of  the  ore  includes  i 

only  that  derived  from  the  lir-t   milling,  by  which  pi 
something    more    tbatl  70    per  c.-ul.   of   the  assay-value    i« 
obtained.     The  treatment   of  the  taihn-  irther 

revenue  from  the  oie.     of  the  total  bullion   value,  a^oiit 
40  percent,  is  gold  and  liu  per  cent,  silver.     In  the  \alue 

ft  tied  no  allowan  16  il  made  tor  tin'  discount  on  silver — a 
considerable  percenl.i  Lre  in  recent  years,  lle-ide-  the  D 
named  in  this  -talcmcnt,  there  have  been  oilier  important 
-  oirccs  of  hullion,  of  which  no  complete  re  -ords  are  now 
available.  Aiming  them  are  the  old  Me\ic;in  mim:  (now 
comprised  in  the  Uphir  ground):  the  early  surface-workings 
of  wdiat  is  now  the  ('dollar  1'otosi:  the  old  and  now  c,.n 
solid:!  ted  claims  in  I  lie  region  of  (i  old  Hill  and  other  points. 
Xb.6  Overman  and  some  other  le-s  important  mines  have 
li  rod  need  in  the  a^gre  _M!C  a  consi.ii.rable  amount  of  bullion. 
The  total  bullion  product  of  the  Comstock  Lode  at  the  end 
of  ISTti  is  not  far  from  $250.0110. nun. 

l-'iiiii,'i-  I',-:**/," -i •:.—  The  recent  discovery  of  rich  bodies 
of  ore  on  the  deeper  levels  has  brought  to  notice  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  incident  to  the  execution  of  mining  opera- 
tions at  such  great  depths.  Of  course,  the  economy  of  ciu-h 
work  is  of  prime  c. moderation.  The  Comsiock  now  fur- 
iii-hcs  employment,  to  over  2000  miners  :  its  daily  "output" 

oi'  ore  is  nearly  '_'IHM»  tons,  estimated  i* itain  about  one 

ton  of  bullion,  valued  at  nearly  $66,000.     To  obtain  this 
amount  of  ore,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  mining  15.000 
tons  of  dead  weight  (cable,  cages,  and  cars)  must  bo  hoisted 
daily;  Mill)  tons  of  water  aro  pumped;  and  1000  tons  of 
waste  rock  most,  in  order  to  reach  the  surface,  pass  daily 
On  shafts  2001)  feet  in  depth.     And  to  this  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  milling  and  reducing  the  ore.     Moreover, 
the  great  heat  experienced  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  deeper 
mines  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  future  developments. 
'•  Currents  of  heated  waters  still  penetrate  the  lode  below, 
and  are  unquestionably  the  lingering  traces  of  solfataric 
action;"    "chemical  decomposition  is   yet  active   here;" 
"  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  lode  is  in  a  condition  of 
gentle  chemical  activity."  (King.)     The  unusually  rapid 
augmentation  of  temperature  with  increasing  depth  thus 
produced  is  a  feature  which  demands  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration.    In  some  of  these  mines  at  the  depth  of  1 
feet  the  temperature  has  ranged  from  110°  to  120°  F.,  thus 
converting  the  lower  levels  into  a  vast  sweat-house.     Al- 
though clothing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  miners  to  continue  operations  for  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time  without  cooling  off  preparatory 
to  renewing  their  labors.    The  application  of  more  efficient 
means  of  ventilation  has  recently  mitigated  this  evil,  but 
it  still  remains  a  serious  difficulty.     It  seems  to  be  evident 
that  the  construction  of  a  deep  adit  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  safe,  economical,  and  permanently  successful  mining  e 
this  lode.     Whether  the  Sutro  Tunnel  will  perform  n 
efficient  manner  this  twofold  function  of  economy  in  ram- 
in"  and  of  thorough  ventilation  remains  to  be  seen. 

JOHN  LE  CONTE. 

Confederation,  Articles  of,  adopted  in  1781,  and 
forming  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  of  America  until 
1788.  (See  UNIT™  STATES  (Hintary),  in  Cyci.opJ.niA.) 

ARTICLKSOF  CONFKDEKATIOX.—  To  all  to  whom  theie  pr<n- 
thall  come,  me,  the  nnderrigned,  delegate*  of  the  State* 


<ll'l.    Oil   tUU     IHl-CUIim   v»«pj    «  . 

Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-sc 
in  the  second  year  of  the  independence  of  America,  agre 
to  certain  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  1 
between  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts    lay, 
Rhode  Island  and   Providence  Plantations.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary 
land.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  C 
gia,  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

Article,  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the 
Slate,  ofXew  Hampshire,  Ma,»acln,,ett,  ff'«.V,  £*«••£» 
and  and  Providence  I'lanta/ion,,  Connecticut,  N*>  York, 
Nem  Jertey,  I'rnMi/lranin.  Delaware,  Maryland,  V  irginta, 
North  Carolina,  Smith  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
ARTICLB  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  " 
United  States  of  America." 

ART.  2.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  ar, 
independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  a 
which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegat. 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

ART.  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter 
firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  comm, 
defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties    and  I 
and  general  welfare;  binding  themselves  to 
other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  m 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  soverei 
trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever, 


ART.  4.   The  bettor  to   secure  and   perpetuate   mutual 
op  mid  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  4if> 

fereiit 

-..in]. ere.  vagaboBda.an 

1  t->  all  privilege*  nn-l  lintnui. 

of  free  ei ti /en*  in  the  -.-\  -  r.i!  -!  it-  -  :  mid  the  people  of  each 
-hall  have  free  ingreas  and  regress  to  and  from  any 
other  State,  and  (hall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privilegi  - 
trade  and  <-IHIIIII«IVH,  »uhje.-t  to  the  -1111. ••  dut> 
tions,  ami  r>  ..  the  inhabitant*  thereof  rr«peo- 

-   j-li.ilt  not  pxlrnd  so 
of  prop,  rl)    imported   hi  to 

•  He  lo  any  I  ohii-h  the  owner  U  an  in- 

nt  :  pioM>lc  1  nl-o.  that  no  impo-iiiou.  .i.itirn,  or  re- 
on  "hull  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of  the 
United  States  or  i-itln  r  of  tin-in. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  in«_'h  niisdvnicanor.  in  unv  Stvtr,  -hall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  any  •  •  .-late«,  he  (hall, 

upon  demand  of  tin-  I;.,H-MI..  the 

Plate  from  «  hii-h  he  flfd.  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  hit  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  (hall  be  given  In  each  of  the** 
States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  prtn  »4l»g»  of  the 
courts  and  magistrate*  of  every  other  Slate. 

ART.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interests  of  the  United  Ktate*.  delegate!  shall  be 
annually  appointed  in  such  manner  M  Ike  Legislature  of 
each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  fongrew  on  the  8r»t 
Monday  in  November  in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved 
to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  anjr 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  itead  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  lets  than 
two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members ;  and  BO  person  shall 
be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in 
any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  dele- 
gate, be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any 
salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any  kind. 

Ka'cli  State  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Suites,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  State*. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  eaeh  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Con- 
gress; and  the  members  of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in 
their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments  during  the 
time  of  their  going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  CongreH, 
except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peso*. 

AKT    8.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  I  mt«" 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  embassy 
or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince. 


state ;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  € 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whate 
from  anv  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  I  nite. 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  co 
federation,  or  alliance  whatever,  between  them,  without 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  CongreM  aneml 
fying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the  i 
entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  whic 
terfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by 

United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  with 

or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  propo« 

Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  t 
No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  » .  timeo 

State,  except  such  number  only  u  t 

sary  by  the  United  States  in  Congrt 


,bled  for  the 


res,  assembled f«  be  consajted ,  nor  ,hall  any  State  r»t 
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commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war 

by  the  Unite. I  Stato  in  Congress  assembled,  and  then  only 
against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  subjects  thereof, 
against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such 
regulations  as  shall  be  established  by  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  infested  by  pirates, 
in  which  e:isc  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that  occa- 
sion, nml  kept  so  lung  us  the  danger  shall  continue,  or  until 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

AIIT.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the 
common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  each  Slate  respec- 
tively, bv  whom  such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  man- 
ner as  such  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

ART.  S.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that 
shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare, and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  State  granted  to  or  surveyed 
for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such 
mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and 
levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

ART.  9.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining 
on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth 
article — of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors — entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances ;  provided,  that  no  treaty  of  com- 
merce shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the 
respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such 
imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are 
subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  im- 
portation of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever 
— of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  cap- 
tures on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner 
prizes  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated — of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace — -appoint- 
ing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures ;  pro- 
vided, that  no  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a 
judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be 
the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now 
subsisting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more 
States  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause 
whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the 
manner  following:  whenever  the  legislative  or  executive 
authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any  State  in  controversy  with 
another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress,  stating  the 
matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a 
day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties,  by  their 
lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by 
joint  consent  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ;  but 
if  they  cannot  agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out 
of  each  of  the  United  States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  per- 
sons each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  the  peti- 
tioners beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to 
thirteen  ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven  nor 
more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out  by  lot ;  and  the  per- 
sons whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them, 
shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  deter- 
mine the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the 
judges,  who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  deter- 
mination ;  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the 
day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress 
shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike, 
the  Congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out 
of  each  State,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike  in 
behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing  ;  and  the  judgment 
and  sentence  of  the  court,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
before  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and  if  any 
of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such 
court,  or  to  appear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court 
shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  to  pronounce  sentence  or  judg- 
ment, which  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  final  and  decisive, 
the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in 
cither  case  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the 


acts  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
provided,  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits  in  judg- 
ment, shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  State,  where 
the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  bis 
judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or  hope  of  reward  ;" 
provided,  also,  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  territory 
tor  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil, 
claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose 
jurisdiction  as  they  may  respect  such  lands  and  the  States 
which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or 
either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have  origi- 
nated antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall, 
on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  be  finally  determined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  re- 
specting territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority,  or 
by  that  of  the  respective  States — fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States — regu- 
lating the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States ;  provided  that  the  legis- 
lative right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  in- 
fringed or  violated — establishing  and  regulating  post-offices 
from  one  State  to  another  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through 
the  same,  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
said  office — appointing  all  officers  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  excepting  regimental  officers — 
appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commis- 
sioning all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States — making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  their  ope- 
rations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  denominated  "  a  committee  of  the  States,"  and 
to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  State ;  and  to  appoint 
such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
under  their  direction — to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
preside,  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the 
office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three 
years — to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appro- 
priate and  apply  the  same  for  defraying  the  public  ex- 
penses— to  borrow  money  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respec- 
tive States  an  account  of  the  suras  of  money  so  borrowed  or 
emitted — to  build  and  equip  a  navy — to  agree  upon  the 
number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  in  such  State;  which  requisition  shall  be  bind- 
ing, and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  ap- 
point the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm, 
and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  inarch  to  the  place  appointed, 
and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled ;  but  if  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall,  on  consideration  of  circumstances,  judge 
proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise  men,  or  should  raise 
a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  State 
should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof, 
such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed, 
and  equipped,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such 
State,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that 
such  extra  number  cannot  safely  be  spared  out  of  the  same ; 
in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm.  and  equip 
as  many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely 
spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped,  shall  inarch  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within 
the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances, 
nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor  ascer- 
tain the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills, 
nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor 
appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vcssols- 
of-war  to  be  built  or  purchased,  or  the  number  of  land  or 
sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chicf 
of  the  army  and  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the 
same;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for 
adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the 
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votes  of  n  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 

,-eni  liled. 

Tin-  Tongress  of  the  I'nitccl  States  shall  have  power  to 

adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place 
within  the  Tinted  State",  so  that  no  period  of  adjournment 
be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  -pace  ..f  >i\  month-  :  .m>l 
shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proeeedini"  monthly. 

except    Such  part-   thereof   rel;ilin;.'  to    tleatie-,  ;iilianc.  -.  or 

military  operation-,  as  in  their  judgment  rc'juiic  -e 
and  t!ie  yeas  :tn  i   nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  St:i' 
anv  i|tiestiiin  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  i"  de 
sired  by  any  delegate:    and  the  delegates  ot  a  Stale,  or  any 
of  them,  at  his  or  their  reque>t.  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
transcript  nf  the  said  journal,  except    such  parts  as  arc 
above  cxcepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several 

ART.  10.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of 
them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  <>t 
irress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Congress  as  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine  States,  shall 
from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to  •,  est  them  with;  pro- 
vided that  mi  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for 
the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  the 
\oii-c  of  nine  States  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled  is  requisite. 

AHT.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and 
joining  in  the  measures  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of,  this 
Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
same  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nin«  States. 

ART.  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed, 
and  debts  contracted,  by  or  undcrthe  authority' of  Congress, 
before  the  assembling  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  consid- 
ered as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment 
and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the 
public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

ART.  13.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions 
which,  by  this  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And 
the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably  ob- 
served by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual ; 
nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respect- 
ively represent  in  Congress,  to  approve  of  and  to  author- 
ize us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union  ;  know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that 
purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf 
of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and 
confirm  each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and 
thin"s  therein  contained:  and  we  do  further  solemnly 
pledge  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents, 
that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which,  by 
the  said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them ;  and  that 
tho  articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the 
States  we  respectively  represent;  and  that  the  Union  be 
perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof,  wo  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  in 
Congress.  Done  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  and  in  tho 
third  year  of  the  independence  of  America. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  NEW  YORK.  VIRGINIA. 

T    •  i,  norfiMt  James  Duane,  Richard  Henry  Lee, 

Josiah i  Hartlett,  Franeis  Ll.wis  John  Banister, 

John  Wentworth,  Jr.  (^U™ £„„,.'          Thomas  Adams, 
Gouverneur  Morris.  John  Harvle, 


MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 

John  Hancock, 
Samuel  Adams, 
Elbridge  Gerry, 
Francis  Dana, 
James  Novell, 
Samuel  Holton. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

John  Witherspoon. 
Nath.  Scudder. 


high  I  foot 


Francis 
Lee. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Penn, 
Cornelius  Harnett, 
John  Williams. 


<  IMI'RII,  or  /ilirr.    Thii  river,  one  of  the  largest  t 

M'n.'.t.  and   n|    «!.:  ,ri   ago   hardly 

more  than  it-  in. .-illi  and  a  Miiull  p..i;  ,„„ 

were  known,  hit-*   iVen    in 

to  1-7.',  t'i  !>«•  •>!!<•  <>t  the  tno- 1  remarkable  of  the  continent. 
It-  in.  -i   icmotc  hi-ii'l  w,it.  • -.  Ilk--  thore  of  the  Nile,  are 
in  the  high  tnble  hind-  forming  the  ma 
u  Africa,  ami  are  coll.'etcd  n, 
ganyika  on  the  N.  and   l!mii;weol«  . 

it*  two  main  branches.     The  north' i  :<  -in 

the  plateau  of  I  niuinr.i,  about  5°  S.  Int.  and  I 
'•lc\  ittion.  ii!ni"-t  t'liichin^  the  xouthftnnio.t  nourcc*  of  the 
Nile;  enters   Lake  Tanganyik  •    in  uliitudi,  at 

I  jiji.  if*  under  the  nru t  l.nkui/n.  and  j 

th<-  xnilhcrn  or  main  brunch.     Thin  la*t  n-> 
-    "t    Lake  Tanganyika,  near  the  waten  of  tbe   / 
and  enter'  the  large  lake  of  ll»nir»i-  I".  3700  feel  In  alti- 
tude, from  which   it  flows  northward,  under  the  name  of 
l.uapula,  into  the  smaller  lake  of  Moero.  3000  feet  high. 
i '"til  inning  its  course,  it  take>  the  name  of  l.urwa,  receiv- 
in_-  the    l.ukuga  from    l.iikc   Tanganyika,  and  from   In* 
S.  W.  the  large  river  Lnalaba.  which  it-,  it  |. :'•-.•-  il.i..uich  a 
series  of  lakes  of  considerable  site 

name,  it  forms  the  Lake  Lanji,  when  iU  middle 

course  along  the  4th  degree  of  8.  lat.,  it  paseoi  throuf.) 
great  Lake  Sankorra,  and  is  believed  to  flow  tbenoe  due  W. 
until,  after  having  received  two  large  tributaries  from  the 
S..  the  Kassabi  and  the  Quango,  it  breaks  through  the 
coast-chains  in  rapids  and  cataracts  to  the  sea.  The  baiin 
of  the  Congo  seems  thus  to  occupy  a  long  central  depres- 
sion 1000  to  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  extending  from  K.  to 
W.  between  the  plateaus  of  4000  to  5009  feet  which  sur- 
round it  on  all  sides.  The  main  tributaries,  however,  oome 
from  its  southern  edge,  which  has  been  explored  by  l.ii-ut. 
Cameron.  The  northern  border  of  the  basin  Is  still  a  Itrra 
inr,,;/nila.  Unlike  the  Nile,  which,  having  its  head-waters 
within  the  regions  of  the  tropical  mini,  hastens  to  the  N. 
through  dry  and  desert  tracts  without  receiving  any  iH< 
the  Congo  throughout  its  course  remains  within  tbe  regions 
of  frequent  equatorial  rains.  This  situation  makes  it  a 
purely  tropical  river,  and  explains  the  superabundance  of 
its  waters,  which  are  said  to  exceed  those  of  any  other  of 
Africa.  The  Congo  is  for  that  continent  what  the  Amaum 
is  for  South  America,  and  its  basin  is  a  land  of  exuberant 
vegetation  and  great  fertility.  Its  turbid  waters  are  said 
to  be  still  visible  100  miles  from  the  coast.  A.  lii  i»r. 

Congressional  Term,  Limits  of.  The  Coni-titu- 
tion  of  the  U.  8.  provides  that  members  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  shall  be  elected  every  si- 
year.  This  determines  tbe  duration  of  each  succeeding 
Congress.  By  a  law  of  the  Congress  elected  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  passed  Sept.  I."..  17*\  Wednesday, 
the  4th  day  of  March,  UNO,  was  appointed  for  the  assem- 
bling of  the  first  constitutional  Congre»»  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  government.  No  i|uonun,  however,  was 
obtained  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  that  day,  or 
until  the  1st  of  April  following,  and  the  President  was  not 
inaugurated  till  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  Subsequently, 
by  an  act  of  the  constitutional  Congress,  paused  Mar.  1, 
1782,  it  was  declared  that  "the  term  of  four  years  for 
which  a  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected, 
shall  in  all  cases  commence  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next 
succeeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall 
have  been  given."  At  Washington's  second  inauguration, 
and  at  the  inauguration  of  every  President  since  hn  I  me, 
the  oath  of  office  has  been  adminintered,  in  each  fourth  suc- 
ceeding year,  on  the  4th  of  March,  at  12  o'clock  n. ;  and 
until  1861  it  was  understood  that  his  term  of  senri 
pircd  on  the  3d  of  March  at  midnight  "f  the  fourth 
following.  The  limit  of  the  Congressional  term  was  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  same ;  so  that  the  legislative  powers  of  eacl 
succeeding  Congress  were  presumed  to  cease  at  midnigl 
of  the  3d  of  March  of  each  alternate  odd-numbered  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  31st  Congress,  however,  in  MM,  a  . 
cussion  arose  in  which  the  propriety  of  this  I'm.Ut.on  was 
called  in  question,  and  the  point  was  made  that,  since  in 
the  Presidential  years,  a  new  a<lmini,tni..on  ,.  not  in.u. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Robert  Morris, 
Daniel  Roberdeau, 
Jonathan    Bayard 

Smith, 

William  Clingan, 
Joseph  Reed. 

DELAWARE. 

Thomas  McKean, 

John  Dickinson, 
Roger  Sherman,          Nicholas  Van  Dyke.  GEORGIA. 

OHvc'r  Wolcottngt°n'          MARYLAND.        George  Walton, 
Titus  Hosmer,1  John  Hanson  Edward  Telf.ir, 

Andrew  Adams.          Daniel  Carroll. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

William  Ellery, 
Henry  Miirchaut, 
John  Collins. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Henry  Laurens, 
William          Henry 

Drayton, 
John  Matthews, 
Richard  Hutson, 
Thomas  Heyward,Jr. 


Edward  Langworthy. 


rated  un,Ul'ro-cioe-k  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  int.r 
,ion  of  law  commonly  received  would  create  an  ml. 


SlleClIU   Pl'ff^nji,   v.   ..M-   -  -  .-  _«•:««    in 

of  his  successor,  Franklin  Pierce,  issue,!  a  proclamation 
the  following  words :  "  Theattention  of  »•****  *> «; 
ine  been  called  to  the  proceedings  of  CongreM  at  tl 
obsession  on  the  4th' of  Mar.,  1851,  from  which  it  appear, 
that  the  constitutional  term  of  that  body  was  held  not  to 


CONGRESSMAN   AT  LARGE-CRICHTON. 


have  expired  until  12  o'clock  at  noon  of  tba 
notice  having  been  issued,  agreeably  to  for: 


n  of  that  day  ;  and  a 
mer  usage,  to 


iHng  been  issued,  agreeably  u 

-.  ,late  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  4th  of  Ma  ch 
next  it  i<  apparent  that  such  eall  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Eft.  LSZ  Now.  therefore,  a.  -Mfcr  the  purpose 


7  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the  rule  specific- 
allv  a-  follow*:  "  In  addition  to  the  present  regular  times 
meeting  of  Congress,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  ol 
.rtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  sue- 
thereafter,  at  12  o'clock,  meridian,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March,  the  day  on  which  the  term  begins  for 
which  the  Congress  is  elected,  except  that,  when  the  fourth 
of  Man-li  o"<-iirs  '.n  .Sunday,  then  the  meeting  shall  take 
same  hour  on  the  succeeding  day."  ( Approved 
Ju.  -'!!.  l«fii.)  This  act  was  repealed  Apr.  20,  1871,  but 
as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
sul lerni  it  must  be  regarded  as  still  of  force.  A 
new  Congress,  therefore,  comes  into  existence  at  12  o'clock 
at  noon  on  the  4th  of  March  of  each  odd-numbered  year, 
and  ceases  to  exist  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same  day  in 
the  siviirl  v..  tr  next  following,  unless  one  or  the  other  of 
those  days  happens  to  be  Sunday,  when  the  5th  of  March 
is  taken"  instead  of  the  4th  of  March.  Under  this  rule  it 
further  appear*  that  the  political  day  throughout  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  properly  begins,  for  legislative  purposes, 
at  1 2  o'clock  M.  of  the  calendar  day  of  the  same  name.  This 
rule  was  enforced  in  a  manner  to  attract  public  attention 
during  the  progress  of  the  count  of  the  Presidential  vote  in 
February,  1877,  when  the  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
citing debate,  repeatedly  arrested  the  discussion  at  12  M. 
by  annonncing  the  beginning  of  a  new  political  day,  and 
the  chaplain  appeared  and  opened  the  new  session  with 


prayer 


F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


Congressman  at  Large,  a  member  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  voters  of  the  entire  State, 
instead  of  by  districts  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  plan. 
By  the  act  of  Feb.  2,  1872,  a  new  apportionment  was  made 
of  members  of  that  House,  the  number  being  fixed  at  292. 
A  specific  number  of  members  was  assigned  to  each  State. 
It  was  then  provided  that  in  each  State  entitled  under  the 
apportionment  to  more  than  one  Representative  the  num- 
ber to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Forty-third 
and  each  subsequent  Congress  shall  be  elected  by  district* 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  containing  as  near- 
ly as  possible  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants,  etc. ;  but  on 
the  election  of  members  to  the  Forty. tkird  Congress  in  any 
State  to  which  an  increased  number  of  Representatives  is 
given  by  this  apportionment,  the  additional  Representative 
or  Representatives  may  be  elected  by  the  State  at  large. 
(Kerited  Statute*  Comgrtt*,  %  20-22.)  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  office  of  "  Congressman  at  large  "  was  a  mere  make- 
shift, devised  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  Apportion- 
ment act  of  1872.  The  purpose  having  been  accomplished, 
the  office  has  ceased  to  exist.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Con'way  (MOSCURE  DANIEL),  b.  in  Stafford  co.,  Va., 
Mar.  17,  1832:  graduated  in  1849  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa. :  studied  law ;  became  a  Methodist  minister, 
and  afterward  a  Unitarian  pastor;  in  1863  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1867  became  a  minister  at  Camden  Town  ;  has 
published  Tract*  for  To-day  (1858),  Tkr  Rejected  Stone 
(1861),  The  flolden  Hour  (1862),  The  Earthward  Pilyrim- 
oy«(1870),  Kf/inli/ican  Superttitioui  (1873),  Sncred  Anthol- 
ogy, besides  numerous  contributions  to  magazines,  etc. 

Cook  (MARTHA  WALKER),  sister  of  Robert  James 
Walker,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1807;  was  married  to  Lieut, 
(afterward  Gen.)  William  Cook  1825.  D.  at  Hoboken,  N.  3., 
Sent.  15,  1874.  In  1861  she  published  the  popular  hymn, 
"  In  some  way  or  other  the  Lord  will  provide." 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Cook  (PHILIP),  b.  in  Twiggs  co.,  Oa.,  July  31,  1817; 
studied  at  Oglethorpe  University  and  the  University  of 
Virginia;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Georgia;  in  1861 
joined  the  Confederate  service  as  a  private,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  a  brigadier-general.  In  1865  be  was  elected 
to  the  State  convention  for  the  formation  of  a  new  consti- 
tution ;  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  39th  Congress,  but 
not  permitted  to  take  bis  seat.  After  the  removal  of  all 
disabilities  he  waa  elected  to  the  43d,  44th.  and  45th  Con- 
fn  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Cooke  (JOHN  EBTEN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  2, 1783 ; 
graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Pennsylvania  University 
1805 :  professor  at  Transylvania  University  in  1827,  and 
at  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute  in  1837.  D.  near  Louis- 
ville Oct.  19,  ISi.'i.  lie  published  a  Treatise  on  Fatliol'-yy 


and  Therapeutic*  (2  vols.,  1827-28),  and  a  number  of  minor 
essays.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Coryph'odon  [from  Gr.  coping,  "point,"  and  Movt, 
••'  tooth  "J,  an  extinct  genus  of  ungulate  mammals  from  the 
Iowi.-t  Eocene  of  Europe  and  America.  The  skull  in  this 
genus  presents  many  peri^s'idai-tyl  i'catures.  It  is  elon- 
in  the  facial  region,  and  the  nasal  opening  is  large. 
The  dental  formula  is — incisors.  | :  canines,  \:  premolars, 
\ ;  molars,  \  X  2  =  44.  The  brain-cavity  is  quite  small,  as 
in  all  Eocene  mammals,  and  indicates  that  the  brain  it-elf 
was  of  a  very  inferior  type.  Its  most  striking  features 
were  the  small  size  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  large  ex- 
panded cerebellum.  The  limbs  were  short,  and  the  femur 
had  a  third  trochanter.  The  feet  are  especially  interesting, 
as  they  present  a  primitive  or  generalized  type,  having  live 
<th  before  and  behind.  The  first  known  species  was 
described  bv  Prof.  Owen  under  the  name  C.  £•>'••  nn*,  and 
was  from  the  London  clay.  C.  Oiceni  is  from  the  lowest 
Eocene  of  France.  C.  humuiu*.  the  best-known  American 
species,  is  from  the  base  of  the  Eocene  in  Wyoming,  und 
other  species  occur  in  the  lowest  Eocene  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  The  genus  is  thus  of  great  importance,  as  indi- 
cating the  parallelism  of  European  and  American  strata. 
The  animals  were  about  the  size  of  the  tapir.  0.  C.  MAIISII. 

Cot'ton  (Sir  ARTHUR  T.),  b.  1803  :  entered  the  British 
service  as  second  lieutenant  of  royal  engineers  (late  Ma- 
dras) in  1820:  served  throughout  the  Burmese  war  of  1-L't- 
26;  became  colonel  and  colonel-commandant  (late  Madras) 
engineers  in  1*54.  In  recognition  of  his  services  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  cotton  in  India  he  was  knighted  in 
1861,  and  in  1866  was  nominated  K.  C.  of  .Star  of  India; 
appointed  major-general  in  1862,  lieut.-gen.  in  1867. 

Ceathom' (QBOWUC),  b.  at  Greet.  Puy-de-DSme.  France, 
in  1756;  practised  as  an  advocate  in  riennont,  when  in  I7K1 
be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legi-lati .  .  He 

voted  for  the  execution  of  the  king  without  appeal :  i 
the  resolution  for  the  arrest  of  the  Girondist-:  was  active 
in  the  overthrow  of  Uanton  and  Ilcbert,  etc.;  was  accused 
and  condemned  together  with   Robespierre  and  .St.  Just, 
and  was  guillotined  July  18,  17V1. 

Cowry.     See  CvpK.ein.E. 

Cox  (GEORGE  WILLIAM),  b.  in  1827:  was  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  England ;  took  holy  orders  in  i 
was  a  curate  for  several  years;  received  an  assistant  mas- 
tership in  Cheltenham  College  in  I860,  and  published  Tul*-* 
of  Ancient  Greece  (1868),  A  Hiituri/  of  Grtece  (2  vols.,  1874), 
Latin  and  Teutonic   Chrinteiiilom  (1870),  T/,<  .1///I/.-./  ,7//  .,/' 
the  Aryan  Nations  (2  vols.,  1870).     In  connection  with  W. 
T.  Brande  he  edited  the  new  edition  of  the    It"  • 
of  Science,  Literature,,  and  Art  (London,  3  vols.,  180  . 

Cra'po  (IlEXitr  H.),  b.  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.;  w:> 
lice-justice  and  tax-collector  of  New  Bedford  ;  removed  to 
Michigan  in  1857;  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
and  also  in  farming  :  was  mayor  of  Flint,  State  senator,  and 
performed  great  service  as  governor  near  the  close  of  the 
rebellion.  D.  at  Flint,  Mich.,  July  23,  1869. 

Crich'ton  (JAMES).  The  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
accomplishments  of  this  remarkable  person  is  very  strong, 
and  it  is  contradicted  by  little  but  its  extreme  improbabil- 
ity. But  the  close  coincidence  of  the  accounts  of  Crichton 
and  another  young  literary  prodigy  of  an  earlier  age — a 
fact  not  hitherto  noticed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware — suggests 
a  doubt  whether  his  panegyrists  have  not  borrowed  their 
eulogiums,  at  least  in  part,  from  a  chronicler  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  In  the  Journ"t  <i'uu  Jl'ftirgeois  dt  I 
de  1409  d  144O,  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  I!u- 
chon's  collection,  Choix  de  Chronifftte*,  etc.,  XVe  Siecle 
(Paris,  1838),  under  the  year  1446  is  a  narrative  of  the  ap- 
pearance at  Paris  of  "  a  young  man  of  about  twenty,  who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  clerks  of  the  univer- 
sity, knew  the  seven  liberal  arts,  played  all  instruments, 
practised  chant  and  discant,  painted  and  illuminated,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  at  Paris  or  elsewhere.  In  military  ex- 
ercises none  so  dexterous  ;  he  wielded  a  two-handed  sword 
incomparably,  and  sprang  upon  his  opponent  with  a  leap 
of  twenty  or  more  paces ;  he  was  a  master  in  the  arts  and  in 
medicine,  a  doctor  of  canon  law  and  theology  ;  he  disputed 
publicly  with  more  than  fifty  perfect  clerks  of  the  University 
of  Paris  and  more  than  3000  other  clerks,  and  answered 
admirably  all  questions  ;  be  spoke  excellently  Latin,  Creek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  all  other  tongues.  He  was 
a  dabbed  knight,  he  surpassed  the  four  doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  in  fine  was  the  nonpareil  of  the  world."  His 
knowledge,  of  course,  came  from  the  Evil  One,  though  he 
himself  was  unaware  of  this  diabolic  possession,  and 
thought  his  acquirements  merely  natural.  The  chr 
gives  the  predictions  as  to  his  future  history,  ending  with 
his  being  caried  off  by  devils  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 


ig  caried  on  by  < 
(See  CHICHTON,  in  CYCLOP-KDIA.) 


CROLY— CYPR.«II> .!-:. 


ISM 
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Cro'ly  f  DAVID  0.),  h.  in  New  York  City  Nov.  n.  It 
learned  the  trade  of  silversmith  :  was  for  a  time  a  student 
in    New  York  University:  taught  phonography:  wa- 

?  loved  on  the   AV.  „//,,,  /'...(  and   New  York    /A.-.. M  from 
854  to  ISjS:  wu  editor  and  proprietor  of  Rookford  //,,,/., 
A>ir»  :  city  editor  upon  the  New  York   II'.. !•/./  when  it  tirst 
s-artcd.  -ul -e.nicntly  managing  editor:  r.-i.-iid  in   Is;], 
and  has  lieen  since  then  managing  editor  of  the  <ir<i/,>,;,-. 
an  illustrated  newspaper.     Ho  is  the  writer  of  a  L\fr  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  and  the  author  of  a  brochure  entitled 
'titiifi  /',.:..•  i.-ucl  two  numbers  of  the  .!/•••/• --.i 
;  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  subject  of  minority 
.-.ition   to  the  Ameri'-an  public  in  the  <!<ilnsy  in 
1866:    has  written  on  journalism  in   the  magazines.      In 

•arricd  the  lady  now  known  as  "Jennie  June." 
Croly  (.IKNVIK  t'i  NMSCHAM),  "Jennie  .lime."  h.  in 
Leicestershire,  Knglan.l:  came  early  to  the  U.  S.  with  her 
larents.  and  married  in  Is.'ni  Daniel  (!.  Croly  of  New 
i'ork.  Shortly  after  she  l.egan  her  literary  activity  at  a 
contributor  to  the  f!aa<lny  Diipatck,  and  she  haa  ever  since 
written  for  the  press :  inaugurated  the  system  of  duplicate 
t'a-hion  correspondence;  has  edited  Madame  Dtmurat'i 
M-i:/fi:ini'  for  several  years.  She  called  the  first  women's 
congre-s  in  New  York,  1856.  and  also  the  second,  1849, 
ami  in  I  MiS  inaugurated  the  SOROSIS  (see  in  CYCLOPEDIA). 

Cru'se  (CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC),  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
in  17SM;  in  1817  graduated  with  honor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  the  first  moderator  of  the 
Philomathean  Society  of  that  college ;  after  several  years 
as  Lutheran  minister  he  was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  l.y  Bishop  White :  waa  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
university  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  then  held 
several  pastoral  cures,  finishing  his  official  service  as  libra- 
rian of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  New  York,  Sept.,  1865.  "  He  waa  a  library  in 
himself."  s'ays  the  writer  in  an  obituary  notice  of  him  at 
tlie  time,  "especially  in  theology  and  sacred  literature  in 
all  their  departments  and  languages,  and  of  history  exten- 
siiely,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Never  have  I  known 
one  who  in  my  judgment  understood  his  Bible  so  well.  He 
was  my  living  commentator,  always  ready  on  the  most  dif- 
ficult texts,  often  original,  yet  strikingly  natural  in  their 
interpretation.  He  waa  a  true  Christian  philosopher,  se- 
rene and  patient  as  philosophy  itself.  Modest,  meek,  and 
reverential,  in  a  saintly  degree,  he  was  yet  a  most  inde- 
pendent thinker.  Profound  in  his  affection  for  the  truth 
of  God,  but  most  impatient  of  the  glosses  of  men.  He  had 
a  strong  aversion  to  ecelesiasticism,  and  yet  was  equally 
free  from  rationalism.  He  was  simply  and  entirely  a  dis- 
ciple of  Christ;  in  patience,  gentleness,  and  in  loving  acqui- 
c-  nice  with  the  Divine  will,  he  benignly  reflected  the 
spirit  of  his  Master.  .  .  .  When  the  end  came  the  saint, 
the  scholar,  and  the  sage,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years,  gently 
glided  to  his  rest  among  the  beatified  within  the  veil."  He 
translated  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Enstbiws  Pamphilni 
(Philadelphia,  1833)  and  the  whole  of  Eschenburg's  (Vn«- 
tieal  Manual,  only  the  part  relating  to  Roman  literature 
being  incorporated  in  N.  W.  Fisko's  translation  (Philadel- 
phia, 1836).  W.  A.  MCHLE.NBERG. 

Cnl'iom  (SHELBY  SI.),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1829:  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise  at 
Springfield,  111.,  in  1848;  was  elected  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1856,  and  re-elected  in  1860  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
war  commission  which  sat  in  Cairo  in  1862,  and  of  thco'.Uh 
and  40th  Congresses ;  was  again  elected  to  the  State  legis- 
lature in  1872,  and  re-elected  in  1874,  and  waa  nominated 
governor  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1876. 

Cumulative  Voting.  See  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESEN- 
TATION, in  CYCLOP.EDIA. 

Cur'tU  (EDWARD},  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
June  4,  1838  ;  was  educated  in  New  York  ;  graduated  in 
1  V.'.l  at  Harvard  College;  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1861 ; 
served  in  the  regular  army  as  a  surgeon  1861-70 ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  matcria  niedica  and  therapeutics  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1872 ;  has  devoted  him- 
self much  to  the  study  of  photographing  microscopic  ob- 
jects by  means  of  the'  microscope,  and  has  published  va- 
rious papers  on  the  subject. 

Cnt'ler  (HANNAH  CONANT  TRACT),  b.  Dec.  25,  1815; 
married  in  1834  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Tracy,  who  died  in  18 
prepared  herself  for  the  office  of  teaching;  was  appointed 
matron  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  in  Ohio:  went  in 
1851  to  Europe  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Slatr'mau, 
and  lectured  in  London  on  woman's  rights :  married  in 
1>.'>2  Samuel  Cutler,  and  settled  in  Illinois,  where  she 
worked  assiduously  for  the  reform  of  the  laws  concerning 
women :  was  president  of  the  Union  Aid  Commission  in 
the  war ;  graduated  in  1869  at  the  Women's  Medical  Col- 
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lege,  Cleveland,  ft. ;    ii-in«l   Kurope  a-»in    1«75-71,  and 
Men,  III.,  where  she  it  practicing. 

<  irlostomoi'dcn  .... — «W*M. " circle," 

<rr^t*.  ••  mouth  "—the  typical  fenn*].  an  • 

niki  of  the  order  I'wtinibranrhiiia  and 

containing  numeroui  specie- 

Ungniahed  by  a  modification  of  the  breathing  apparatus 
|..r  the  respiration  of  air  direct,  an  :  •  life 

on  land,  and  by  the  circular  mouth  or  i  :  the 

shell.  The  animal  h».  it.  chief  tiieera  contained  In  a 
spiral  hernia-like  uc.  and  a  corresponding  large  'hell  to 
protect  it;  the  mantle  hat  a  limple  margin,  and  the  pul- 
monary cavity  it  quite  open  abo>e  the  nrvk  ;  tbr  braneain 
are  vascular  and  branched,  and  analog....  »g*; 

the  bead  it  rather  broad  ;  the  muule  quite  long,  extensible 
at  the  extremity,  and  frequently  o*ed  to  a»i»t  in  i.rogre.- 
tion ;  the  tentacles  are  clavate  or  attenuated,  and  limply 
contractile ;  the  eye*  aettile  OB  the  outer  • .  .-rt 

of  the  tentacle*;  the  lingual  ribbon  it  narrow,  and  the 
teeth  in  seven  rows  (3—1—3).  and  recuned  at  their 
apices;  the  foot  i*  broad,  and  with  the  tole  frequently 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  groove:  the  shell  i-  spiral 
and  well  developed,  to  a*  to  perfectly  include  the  ani- 
mal on  retraction,  and  the  aperture  it  a! way*  nearl- 
quite  circular,  and  with  the  perltreme  continue** ;  an  oper- 
oi  I  nm  it  developed,  and  hat  a  median  nncleua.  The  fomt 
thus  distinguished  are  not  only  not  at  all  related,  at  wa* 
formerly  generally  thought,  to  the  typical  land  shells  tnd 
slugs  (Helicidv,  etc.)  of  the  temperate  region*,  but  belong 
even  to  a  different  order.  Their  affinities  are  certainly  with 
forms  that  are  for  the  most  part  dweller*  in  the  sail  or  frtvh 
waters,  and  especially  with  the  family  Uiiorinidir.  The 
characters  of  the  species  combined  under  the  general  head 
above  designated,  and  which  by  mott  author*,  until  niihin 
a  few  yean,  have  been  considered  to  eonititute  a  simple 
family,  are  quite  various ;  recent  writer*  have  therefore 
admitted  several  distinct  families.  These  are— 
stomidw,  (2)  Cyclophoridn, and  (3)  Pomatiid*.  The  chief 
difference*  between  these  families  are  to  be  found  in  the 
modifications  of  the  armature  of  the  lingual  ribbon  or 
odontophore  (and  especially  of  the  external  lateral  teeth), 
and  modifications  of  the  operculum.  thin  the  ('\do-tora- 
id»  the  external  lateral  teeth  are  very  large  and  broad, 
and  their  recurved  free  margin  deeply  and  finely  pectinated : 
!  nojawt  are  developed.  1 2)  In  the  Cyclophoridie  the  ex - 
!  ternal  lateral  teeth  are  of  the  tame  type  at  those  of  the 
j  innermost  and  median  rows — i.  r.  rather  narrow  or  limply 
<  lobate  at  the  extremities :  two  lateral  jaw*  of  goodly  siie 
exist.  (3)  In  the  Pomatiidic  the  external  lateral  teeth  are 
atrophied  or  very  small,  and  liable  to  be  overlooked ; 
jaws  are  present;  other  differences  are  coincident  with 
these,  hut  lest  obvious  and  universal.  The  genera  recog- 
nized by  recent  authors  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  chiefly  based  upon  modifications  of  the  operen- 
lum  :  this  may  be  paucispiral,  at  in  the  typical  CyeleetoB- 
i.l:e  and  Pomatiida>,  or  multispiral,  a*  in  the  CvclopbofM*»| 
other  characters  exist  in  the  structure,  texture,  and  -••ulp- 
ture ;  r.  g.  whether  provided  with  one  or  two  layers,  w  hether 
thick  or  thin,  etc.  The  chief  modifications  have  been  used 
1  for  the  segregation  of  the  genera  into  distinct  sub-familie». 
|  ( 1 )  The  Cyclostomidte,  for  example,  have  been  divided  into 
the  sub-families  Cvclostominir.  Cistulinsr,  and  Licineintt ; 
(2)  the  Cyclophori'dts  into  the  tub-families  Cyclopborinie, 
Cyclotints,  Pupinin*,  and  Diplommatinint! :  the  I'oma- 
tiidso  are  monotypic.  The  numbers  of  genera  recognised 
by  the  best  authors  are  from  thirty  to  any.  according  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge  or  con»ervati«m  of  the  individuals. 
Over  600  species  have  been  described.  Theae  are  mo*lly  in- 
habitants of  tropical  or  subtropical  countries :  numerout 
species,  especially  of  Cyclostomidsr.  are  inhabitant*  of  the 
Wett  Indian  islands,  and  in  India  and  the  neighboring  re- 
gions the  Cyclophoridw  are  predominant.  Very  few  *peci« 
extend  into  the  north  temperate  region,  but  more  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  TH«ODO«  CILL. 

Cypne'ida;  [from  Cyprm—f.iwm,  a  name  of  Venn*— 
the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  gasteropod  moll 
order  Pectinibranchiata  and  sub-order  T»ninglos«,  di 
tinguishcd  hv  the  beauty  of  the  shells  of  most  of  11 
These  arc  much  sought  after  by  shell-collectors,  and  popu- 
larly known  under  the  name  of  cowries.     The  at 
a  broad,  flattened  foot,  more  or  lets  truncated  i 
pointed  behind  :  the  mantle  is  expanded  on  each 
forms  lobes  which  meet  over  the  back  of  the  .hell  neai •  H 
median  line,  and  the  surface  it  nsually  prorid 
ments:  the  siphon  is  moderate:  the  head  broad  ;tli 
trum  rather  long  and  with  an  invertiblc  tip  :  the  tentacle, 
elongated  and  subulate ;  the  eye*  tetsile  or  in  prominenc. 
the  head  near  the  external  bate,  of  the  tenUeles;  the  li 
gual  ribbon  is  long,  and  partly  contained  in  the  Titcen 
cavitv;  the  teeth  are  in  teven  rowt,  one  rhachidian,  and 
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three  uncinal  on  each  side:  the  shell  in  youth  is  cylin- 
drical or  olive-form,  and  with  a  conspicuous  spire,  but  to- 
ward maturity  the  outer  lip  encroaches  upon  the  spire  and 
becomes  thickened,  while  an  extensive  deposit  of  callous 
material  is  secreted  upon  the  eolumella,  and  the  shell  con- 
sequently becomes  involute  and  ovoid  in  form,  and  assumes 
the  aspect  represented  in  COWRY,  in  CYCLOPEDIA  ;  the 
aperture  is  then  narrow  and  longitudinal,  mid  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  shell,  and  each  of  the  lips  is  plicated 
by  numerous  transverse  teeth.  The  species  embraced  under 
the  name  Cyprivida1  by  almost  all  conchologists,  and  agree- 
ing in  the  rhanieieristics  of  the  animal  so  far  as  given 
above,  differ,  however,  quite  widely  in  other  respects,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  or  want  of  .jaws,  as  well  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon.  Two  groups  are 
thus  distinguished,  and  have  been  differentiated  by  Tros- 
chel  as  distinct  families — (1)  the  true  cowries,  retaining  the 
Cypraaeea,  and  (2)  the  Trivia;,  or  small  ribbed  forms,  as 
well  as  Erato*,  or  marginella-like  forms,  being  contradis- 
tinguished under  the  name  Triviacea.  (1)  The  Cypra-acca 
or  Cvprandaj  are  destitute  of  jaws,  and  the  rhachidian  teeth 
have  each  a  peculiar  flat  basal  appendage;  (2)  the  Trivi- 
aeca  or  Triviida,'  are  provided  with  two  jaws  covered  with 
imbricated  scales,  and  the  rhachidian  teeth  arc  simple  and 


destitute  of  basal  appendages.  The  classification  of  tho 
Cypra'nida;  is  far  from  being  perfected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  well-marked  sections,  distinguished  by  their  den- 
tition— one  represented  by  pustulifcrous  species,  forming 
the  genus  I'mtidariu,  and  the  others  with  smooth  shells: 
these  latter  have  been  separated  by  Troschel  into  two 
genera  and  a  number  of  sub-genera — i.  i\  (1J  Cypriru,  with 
tho  sub-genera  («)  Talparia  (C.  talpa,  C,  litn'da,  etc.),  (6) 
Tlijritt  (C.  titjris,  C,6xantk*maf  etc.),  (c)  Lyncina  (C.  Li/us, 
etc.),  (rl)  Mauritia  (C.  mauritiana,  C.  arabica,  etc.);  and 
(2)  Aricia,  with  the  sub-genera  (a)  Erronea  (C.  erroncs,  C. 
'•"",'ica,  etc.),  (it)  Ei-osaria  (0.  erosa,  C.  i-npnt-scrpcntis, 
etc.),  (c)  Monetarirt  (C.  moneta,  C.  Jiaveoln,  etc.).  The 
Triviidaj  are  divisible  into  two  very  distinct  genera  or 
groups  of  even  higher  value:  these  are  (1)  'frirln,  includ- 
ing tho  globose,  transversely-ribbed  species,  with  the  spire 
invisible;  and  (2)  Erato,  embracing  the  smooth  species, 
with  the  spire  exserted.  Tho  last  arc  more  like  the  Mar- 
ginella}  in  superficial  aspect  than  the  Trivia;,  although  they 
in  other  respects  agree  with  the  latter,  and  are  evidently 
members  of  the  same  natural  group.  The  species  of  the 
two  families  are  numerous,  between  150  and  200  having 
been  described.  (See  further  the  article  COWRY,  in  CYCLO- 

IMSDIA.)  TlIEODOHE  GlLL. 
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Daeres  (Sir  SYDNEY  C.),  b.  at  Totnes,  Devonshire, 
England,  Jan.  9,  1804;  entered  the  British  navy  1817; 
became  captain  18.32,  rear-admiral  1858,  vice-admiral  1805, 
and  admiral  1870  ;  was  distinguished  as  lieutenant  in  the 
reduction  of  the  Morea  Castle  in  1828;  as  captain  in  the 
Crimean  war ;  and  as  rear-admiral  commanded  the  first 
iron-clad  squadron,  and  in  1861,  when  trouble  between 
England  and  America  was  imminent  on  account  of  the 
Trent  affair,  was  selected  as  second  in  command  on  tho 
North  American  and  West  India  station  ;  was  senior  lord 
of  tho  admiralty  1868-72;  governor  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital 1872-76;  in  1874  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  In 
1865  he  was  created  a  K.  C.  B.,  and  has  been  decorated 
with  numerous  foreign  orders  and  medals. 

Dale  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  1772  in  Kockbridge  eo.,  Va. ;  be- 
came a  famous  Indian  fighter  and  trader  among  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokccs ;  was  major  of  Kentucky  volunteers  in  the 
Creek  war  1814,  and  brevetted  brigadier-general ;  became  a 
merchant  at  Dale's  Ferry,  on  Alabama  River,  and  was  much 
in  public  life.  D.  in  Laudcrdale  CO.,  Miss.,  May  23,  1841. 

Dull  (CAROLINE  HEALY),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1824;  en- 
gaged very  early  in  literary  pursuits;  was  married  in  1844 
to  Charles  Henry  Apple  Dall,  a  Unitarian  minister ;  became 
in  1850  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Liberty  Bell,  and  in 
1852  corresponding  editor  of  The  Una  ;  lectured  frequent- 
ly, and  published  The  College,  the  Market,  and  the  Court, 
Life  of  Marie  E.  Zakrzetcska,  Historical  Pictures  retouched, 
and  Egypt's  Place  in  History. 

Dan'iel  (WILLIAM  COFFEE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Greene  co., 
Ga.,  1792.  In  1821-22  he  originated  the  revulsive  stimu- 
lating treatment  in  opposition  to  calomel  and  purgatives. 
He  is  the  author  of  extension  by  weights  in  fractures  of 
the  thigh :  was  a  collaborator  several  years  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  /Sciences;  was 
also  editor  of  the  Savannah  Daily  Kcp u b lica n  ;  in  1825 
published  a  monograph  on  autumnal  fevers;  in  1866-67 
wrote  several  articles  on  fish-culture;  in  1818  was  health 
officer  of  Savannah;  in  1823-24  was  mayor  of  that  city. 
He  was  also  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  and  during 
the  war  was  receiver  for  that  State.  D.  in  Liberty  co., 
«a-,  1868.  pAUL  p.  EVE. 

Dark  Day,  a  term  traditionally  used  in  speaking  of 
those  remarkable  days,  of  which  a  number  are  recorded  in 
history,  when  the  light  of  the  eun  has  been  to  such  a  de- 
gree obscured  by  clouds,  or  smoke,  or  other  foreign  matters 
filling  the  atmosphere,  as,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  light, 
to  render  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  impossible, 
and  practically  to  turn  day  into  night.  These  extraordi- 
nary occurrences  have  differed  considerably  from  each  other 
in  several  respects,  such  as  the  intensity  of  the  obscuration, 
its  duration,  and  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  has 
prevailed.  In  some  instances  the  darkness  is  described  as 
total ;  in  others,  such  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  pedes- 
trians to  find  their  way ;  while  in  others  its  intensity  has 
not  been  so  great  as  to  prevent  surrounding  objects  from 
being  more  or  less  distinctly  visible.  The  duration  lias 
varied  from  a  few  hours  to  five  or  six  days.  The  extent 
of  territory  obscured  has  in  general  been  ascertained  only 
very  indefinitely,  but  has  certainly  in  some  instances  mea- 


sured several  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction,  while  in 
most  it  has  doubtless  been  comparatively  limited. 

In  New  England  and  in  the  neighboring  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  the  term  "Dark  Day"  is  usually 
understood  to  refer  to  the  dark  day  of  1780,  notices  of  which 
are  found  in  Barber's  (J.  AV.)  Historical  Collections  of  Cnn- 
nrrticut  (New  Haven,  1838),  and  of  New  England  and  New 
York  (AVorcester,  1841);  in  Webster's  (N.)  History  of 
Pestilential  Diseases  (Hartford,  1799);  in  Munsell's  (J.) 
Ercry-Day  Book  of  History  and  Chr<>n<>l»'j>i  (New  York, 
1858),  and  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  (1st  series,  vol.  i.).  Except  the  last,  these 
notices  are  brief,  and  none  of  them,  with  the  same  excep- 
tion, give  any  description  of  the  meteorological  phenomena 
accompanying  the  approach  of  the  darkness,  or  prevailing 
during  its  continuance.  Barber,  in  his  chronological  table, 
records  the  event  in  the  briefest  terms,  thus :  "  1780,  Dark 
Day — candles  necessary  at  noon-day,  May  19."  In  his 
notice  of  Stamford,  however,  in  eulogizing  Col.  Abraham 
Davenport,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  member  for 
twenty-five  years  of  the  executive  council  of  Connecticut, 
he  cites  from  Dr.  Dwight  an  interesting  anecdote  connected 
with  this  day,  as  follows:  "The  19th  of  May,  1780,  was  a 
remarkable  dark  day.  Candles  were  lighted  in  many 
houses,  the  birds  were  silent  and  disappeared,  and  the 
fowls  retired  to  roost.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  was 
in  session  at  Hartford.  A  very  general  opinion  prevailed 
that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  The  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, being  unable  to  transact  their  business,  ad- 
journed. A  proposal  to  adjourn  the  council  was  under 
consideration.  When  tho  opinion  of  Col.  Davenport  was 
asked,  he  answered,  *I  am  against  an  adjournment.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  approaching  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not, 
there  is  no  cause  for  adjournment;  if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  candles  may 
be  brought.' "  A  beautiful  poetic  version  of  this  anecdote 
is  given  by  Whittier  in  The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

Webster's  notice  is  not  descriptive.  He  refers  to  the 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  evidences  which  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  found,  that  the  atmosphere  is  often 
charged  with  foreign  matters  emanating  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  sublimed  by  internal  heat ;  but  owing  also 
more  or  less  to  electric  influences  in  some  undefined  manner 
operating.  These  emanations  which,  in  his  view,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  he  supposes  to  be  more 
or  less  constantly  escaping,  though  usually  invisible.  To 
them  and  to  the  causes  producing  them,  he  attributes  most 
abnormal,  if  not  in  fact  the  normal,  meteorological  phe- 
nomena, such  as  extreme  temperatures  whether  of  heat  or 
cold,  mild  or  severe  seasons,  violent  storms,  especially  those 
of  lightning  and  thunder,  extraordinary  droughts,  auroral 
displays,  etc.,  etc.,  not  forgetting  comets ;  and  he  certainly 
supposes  that  all  these  phenomena  mutually  influence  each 
other.  His  reference  to  the  dark  day  of  1780  seems  there- 
fore to  be  intended  among  other  things  to  connect  it  with 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  as  he  had  already  associated  the  Au- 
rora with  severity  of  winter  temperature.  Thus  he  gives 
this  narrative  as  received  from  his  father:  "In  the  month 
of  Jan.,  1741,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  coldest  winters  of 
this  century,  there  was  a  little  relaxation  of  the  rigorous 
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cold,  during  which  tho  heavens  were  overcast  with  clouds 

and  a  little  rain  fell.  Late  at  night  during  the  falling 
weather,  the  lica  \en-  appeared  all  in  a  llame,  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  earth  and  render  objects  everywhere  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Many  people  saw  it  and  were  alarmed, 
supposing  the  great  day  was  at  hand.  The  rain  which  fell 
during  tin;  night  bad  precisely  tin;  appearance  of  drups  of 
blood  distilling  from  tin;  clouds.  .  .  .  The  well-known  dark 
day  of  May.  1780,  was  distinguished  by  a  similar  light  in 
the  heavens ;  but  not  occurring  in  the  night,  it  was  less  an  i  nologists  has  been 

obje.-t  of  wonder."    The  luminous  appearance  of  1741  here     by  others  to  the  tilt.  th.  or  *••!.• 

described  was  very  clearly  auroral,  though  „..(  re.  entire  account  which  « 


Tlirw  meagre  notice*  embrace  all  that  we  hare  been  able 

•  •     .      f  a  pi 

duel  .[   upon   tho*.-   w  ho   i   . 

than  any  other  e\.    • 

the  same  century.     Mi;i-n-  a-  they  are,  h  am 

more  full  than  thorc  wi-haimf  any  uf  the  i. 

il:>r  ......  urr.  •  •:„..( 

of  all  r  „  !,|.|,,ry  li  the  dmrknr.-  which  |. 

Egypt  at  tin  ......  iili;:i[,.|      '    " 

.  uml 


by  the  writer.  Analogous  examples  are  num. 
enough  in  which  tile  clearing  up  of  the  sky  bcl 
satii'ti  of  the  phenomena  has  exhibited  the  auroml  columns 
in  full  activity.  Such  an  example  uccurred  on  Nov.  11. 
l--:;7.  when  a  blood-red  aurora  suddenly  maiiit'e-te.l  itself 
in  New  York  and  the  States  adjacent  in  the  midst  of  n 
storm  of  snow,  imparting  its  color  not  only  to  the  heavens 
but  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  snow-covered  earth,  and  to 
the  falling  flakes,  which,  like  the  raindrops  in  the  case 
above  described,  were  brightly  red.  After  this  manifesta- 
tion had  continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  storm  ab- 
ruptly ceased  and  the  clouds  passed  away;  but  the  auroral 
display  persisted,  with  intervals  of  intermission,  through- 
nut  tlii-  night.  The  light  which  Webster  associates  with 
the  dark  day  of  1780  was  probably  not  auroral.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  peculiar  yellowish  tint  characterizing  such 
fedile  solar  rays  as  struggled  successfully  through  tho 
clouds,  and  is  more  particularly  described  in  the  extracts 
from  I>r.  Tenney,  below.  Munsell's  notice  of  this  occur- 
rence is  as  follows:  "  17SO,  Dark  Day  in  New  England,  oc- 
casioned by  a  thin  cloud  or  vapor.  The  people  dined  by 
candlelight,  and  the  darkness  is  represented  as  Egyptian." 
Tho  notice  of  this  day  embraced  in  the  Callecliont  of  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Society,  is  of  some  length,  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  Samuel  Tenney,  M.  D.,  of  Kxeter,  N.  II., 
a  surgeon  of  tho  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Its  mure  important  points  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  Tho  darkness  was  preceded  by  common  clouds, 
with  "in  some  places  a  slight  sprinkling  of  rain."  .  .  . 
"  lietwecn  the-e  [the  common  clouds]  and  the  earth,  inter- 
vened another  stratum,  to  appearance  of  great  thickness. 
As  this  stratum  advanced,  the  darkness  commenced  and 
increased  with  its  progress  till  it  came  to  its  height,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  tho  hemisphere  was  a  second  time 
overspread.  The  uncommon  thickness  of  this  second 
stratum  was  probably  occasioned  by  two  strong  currents 
of  wind  from  the  southward  and  westward,  condensing 
the  vapors  and  drawing  them  in  a  N.  E.  direction."  The 


in  a  i-ingle  scntei  .....  :  ••  Ami  Mo-. 

toward  heaven  :   and  then-  wax  a  thick  darkne-   MI  all  tho 

'hreedays:  they  *aw  nut  uno  mint  In  t 
from  his  place  for  three  day*  :  but  all  tin-  rhildrni 
of  Israel  bad  light  in  their  dwelling."     The  i 
here  described  ii  not  wholly  .  .pun  any  hypotbwii 

involving  purely  natural  cau*ei  only.    CommrnUton  rrn- 
crally  concur  nevertheless  in  the  belief  that  Ihr  | 
instrumentality  by  which  the  darkness  wa«  produced  wai 
the  same  which  still  at  certain  »euoni  cuntiir 
in  the  same  country  a  rimilar  though  le»  enduring  effect  — 
vix.  a  sand-cloud  from  the  Lybian  de**rt. 

Dr.  Webster,  In  his  work  above  referred  to,  name*,  with- 
out citing  authorities,  the  yean  (.  r.  AM  and  I.  r.  Jt»  j,  and 
also  the  yean  A.  D.  252,  A.  D.  74*.  and  *.  n.  775.  »  yean 
in  which  there  occurred  remarkable  dark  day*.  In  A.  n. 
262  the  darkness  is  laid  to  have  continued  three  day*,  in 
A.  n.  746  several,  and  in  A.  D.  775  as  many  a*  <ix  day*; 
but  this  is  all  we  know  of  them.  At  the  time  of  tt 
fixion  of  our  Saviour,  it  is  recorded  in  the  first  three  ' 
that  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  hour  —  i.  e.  according  to  our  reckoning  from  12  M.  to 
3  p.  if.  The  expression,  '•  over  all  the  land  "  is  the  reading 
of  the  first  and  second  Uospels;  the  third  ha*  it,  "over  all 
the  earth."  The  expression  in  the  original  i*  M  «;»«r 
Tin-  yir,  or  if  oAij*  ri|K  yiii',  which  admits  of  cither  interpre- 
tation. No  natural  cause  can  be  assigned  for  tlii*.  The 
event  occurred  the  day  before  the  feast  of  the  1'assorer  — 
that  is,  at  the  period  of  tho  full  moon  —  so  that  it  could 
not  have  been  owing  to  a  solar  eclipse;  not  tu  mention 
that  the  darkness  accompanying  inch  an  eclipse  is  but 
momentary. 

To  come  down  to  more  recent  times,  in  1678,  Munsrll 
records  "  a  remarkable  darkness  at  noon  in  England,"  and 
in  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Derhain,  published  in  the  /'»iV.,.,,/,»i- 
eal  Traniarliotu  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxxvii.,  the  l»t 
of  Jan.,  1807,  is  said  to  have  been  a  "cloudy  dark  day" 


at  Upminstcr  in  Essex  Co.,  England.     In  the  same  paper 
the  author  make«  the  1st  of  Oct.,  1816.  also  a  "close  dark 


in  Essex  co.,  in  Lower  New  Hampshire,  and  in  the  old 
province  of  Maine;  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  it 
was  not  so  great,  and  was  less  in  New  York."  In  New 
Jersey  the  lower  cloud  stratum  was  observed  but  did  not 
appear  to  be  thick,  and  the  darkness  was  not  remarkable. 
In  Lower  Pennsylvania  nothing  unusual  was  noticed 
Tho  letter  proceeds:  "Through  the  whole  extent 
lower  stratum  had  an  uncommon  brassy  hue,  while  t 
earth  and  trees  were  adorned  with  so  enchanting  a  verdure 
as  could  not  escape  notice  even  amidst  the  unusual  gloom 
that  surrounded  the  spectator."  This  is  doubtless  the  ap- 
pearance to  which  Webster  refers  in  speaking,  in  the  pas- 
sa»e  cited  above,  of  the  peculiar  light  observed  in  tho 
heavens  during  the  dark  day.  It  is  further  remarkei 


On  Oct.  21  (1819)  the  day  wan  so  dark  that  people  were 
forced  to  light  candles  to  eat  their  dinners  by  :  which  could 
not  be  from  an  eclipse,  the  solar  eclipse  being  the  4th  i.l 
that  month."  This  day  is  also  referred  to  by  Wcb.ter.  nlio 
says  that  "  in  Oct.,  181«,  a  dark  day  occurred  after  a  severe 
winter  in  Europe ;"  adding  that  "  the  next  winter  in  Amer 
ica  was  very  severe,"  a  juxtaposition  of  statements  sug- 
ire<ted  by  his  theory  of  the  intenlej  en  Imcy  uf  the»e 


Harbor  also 
New 


neavens  uurnig  tu«  u»i^  VI«.T.  .  ttA 

that  the  gradual  increase   of  the  darkness   nearly  corre-      set  dow! 
sponded  in  direction   with  the  drift  of  the  clouds      The  ,  days    hat  ever  was 
portion  of  Dr.  Tenney's  article  following  this .description      ™«££*±* 


gesteit    oy    nis   ineory  01   me 

widely-diftering  meteorological  phenomena.     Barbel 
mentions  this  day  as  "a  remarkable  dark  day  in 
England  and  New  York."     Tho  9th  of  Aug..  IT  -'.  i- 
tinned  by   Webster  as   another  dark  d«y  (apparently  u 
Europe).'  followed  by  an  earthquake  and  a  winter  of  u 
usual  severity.      In  Munsell  we  find  the  19th  of  (M     17 


dark  day  at  Detroit— one  of  the  darke.1 
known."     This  it  likewise  »poken  of  by 

„„  „ „  that  "  there  was  adark  red  or  yellowi.h 

in  the  heaven,  [before  sunrise]  which  gave,  to  tb 


hick  vapor  that  accompanied  it.     1 
cciving  at  the  time  that  if  every  luminous  body  in  the  u 
verse  had  been  shrouded  in  impenetrable  shades,  or  stnck. 
out  of  existence,  tho  darkness  could  not  have  been  m. 


ag  duration.     The  whole  is  said  to  hare  coni 
°i  ward  of  an  hour    and  to  have  extended  more 
throughout  the  province."    Webster  also  refer,  **£•* 
ing  that  "  thunder-squalls  and  a  meteor  followed  the  grei 
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darkness  in  Canada  in  1783."     In  Howard's   Climate  of 
London,  vol.  ii.,  we  find  the  following  relating  to  a  dark 
day  in  London:  "  1812,  May  10,  London  was  this  day  in- 
volved I'm-  several  hours  in  palpable  darkness.     The  shops, 
offices,  etc.,  wore  necessarily  lighted  up,  but  the  streets  not 
being  lighted  as  ut  night,  it  required  no  small  care  in  the 
pMssengur  to  find  his  way  and  avoid  accidents.     The  sky, 
whore  any  light  pervaded  it,  showed  the  aspect  of  bronze. 
Such  is  occasionally  the  effect  of  the  accumulation  of  smoke 
between  two  opposite  gentle  currents,  or  by  means  of  a 
misty  calm.     I  am  informed  that  the  fuliginous  cloud  was 
visible,  in  this  instance,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles.     Were 
it  not  for  the  extreme  mobility  of  our  atmosphere,  this 
volcano  of  a  hundred  thousand  mouths  would  in  winter  bo 
scarcely  habitable."     Less  than  two  years  later  than  the 
occurrence  here  described,  the  same  city  was  visited  by  a 
succession  of  dark  days  beginning  with  an  extremely  dark 
nigh!  caused  by  a  great  fog  which  came  on  with  the  evening 
ofDao.  27,  1813.     The  following  is  from  Hone's  Kerry-  H«i/ 
Bvok,  under  the  title  of  "Great  Frost,  1814:"  "Cabinet 
business  of  great  importance  had  been  transacted  [in  the 
afternoon]  and  Lord  Castlereagh  left  London  about  two 
hours  before  to  embark  for  the  Continent.     The  prineu- 
n'^rnt  (since  George  IV.)  proceeding  toward  Hatfield  on 
a  \  isit  to  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Carlton  House,  after  being  absent  several  hours,  during 
which  period  the  carriages  had  not  reached  beyond  Ken- 
tish-town, and  one  of  the  outriders  fell  into  a  ditch.     Mr. 
Croker,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  on  a  visit  northward, 
wandered  likewise  several  hours  in  making  a  progress  not 
more  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  was  likewise  compelled 
to  put  back.     It  was  '  darkness  that  might  be  felt.'     On 
most  of  the  roads  excepting  the  high  North  road,  travelling 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  danger,  and  the  mails  were 
greatly  impeded.      On  the  28th,  the   Maidenhead   coach 
coming  to  London,  missed  the  road  near  Harford  bridge 
and  was  overturned.  .  .  .  On  the  29th,  the  Birmingham 
mail  was  nearly  seven  hours  in  going  from  the  post-office 
to  a  mile  or  two  below  Uxbridge,  a  distance  of  20  miles 
only;  and  on  this  and  other  evenings  the  short  stages  in 
the  neighborhood  of  London  had  two  persons  with  links 
running  by  the  horses'  heads.     Pedestrians  carried  links 
or  lanterns,  and  many  who  were  not  so  provided  lost  them- 
selves in  the  most  frequented  and  at  other  times  well-known 
streets.     Hackney  coachmen  mistook  the  pathway  for  the 
road  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed.     On  the  31st, 
the  increased  fog   in  the  metropolis  was   at  night  truly 
alarming.     It  required  great  attention  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  streets  to  proceed  any  distance,  and  persons 
who  had  material  business  to  transact  were  unavoidably 
compelled  to  carry  torches.     The  lamps  appeared  through 
the  haze  like  small  candles.     Careful  hackney  coachmen 
got  off  the  box  and  led  their  horses,  while  others  drove 
only  at  a  walking  pace.     There  were  frequent  meetings  of 
carriages,  and  great  mischief  ensued.  .  .  .  Innumerable 
eople  lost  their  way."     This  tremendous  fog  was  followed 
y  the  heaviest  snows  that  had  fallen  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  the  winter  was  of  unexampled  severity.     In 
Howard  s  Climate  uf  London,  above  referred  to,  the  2Gth 
Nov.,  1816,  is  entered  with  the  annotation,  "Very  misty 
A.  M.  ;  cirro-stratus  sweeps  the  ground  ;"  and  the  following 
foot-note  is  added,  being  an  extract  from  the  London  Even- 
ing Muil  of  the  next  day,  Nov.  27,  viz.  :  "  The  atmosphere 
was  so  darkened  yesterday  morning,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  by  the  thick  fog  combined  with  smoke,  that  in 
some  parts  it  appeared  like  a  cloudy  night.     In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Walworth  and  Camberwell  it  was  so  completely 
dark,    that   some   of  the  coachmen   driving   stages    were 
obliged  to  get  down  and  lead  their  horses  with  a  lantern." 
This  completes  the  list  of  the  dark  days  of  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find  accounts.     A  careful  exploration  of  old 
records  would  probably  bring  to  light  many  more.     It  re- 
mains only  to  add  a  few  words  as  to  the  causes  to  which 
these  remarkable  occurrences  are  probably  owing. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiry,  the  several  hypotheses 
which  have  been  suggested  on  the  subject,  and  which  seem 
to  exhaust  the  limited  list  of  possibilities,  are  here  enume- 
rated in  advance.  These  are  —  (1)  The  smoke  of  vast  burn- 
ing forests  loading  the  atmosphere  and  shutting  out  the 
light  of  the  sun.  {2)  Dense  exhalations  of  smoke  and  ashes 
from  volcanoes,  transported  by  the  upper  currents  of  the 
air.  (3)  Vapors  generated  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
and  escaping  through  fissures  in  its  crust.  (4)  Smoke  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  large  meteors  traversing  the 
atmosphere.  (5)  Cosmical  dust  drifting  into  the  atmosphere 
from  the  regions  of  outer  space.  (6)  Terrestrial  dust  raised 
in  clouds  from  deserts,  and  swept  to  great  distances  by  at- 
mospheric currents.  (7)  Ordinary  clouds  of  extraordinary 
density,  reinforced  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  towns  by 
the  smokes  of  countless  fires,  as  well  as  by  those  of  furnaces 
and  factories. 
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The  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster very  summarily,  by  presenting  two  conclusive  consid- 
erations, which  are — (1)  that  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  the  occurrence  of  great  forest  conflagrations  immediately 
before  these  days  of  darkness  or  simultaneously  with  them  ; 
and  (2)  that  if  such  conflagrations  had  existed,  the  cause  is 
not  adequate  to  the  observed  effect.  "  Had  the  woods,"  he 
remarks,  "  from  the  40th  to  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude 
been  consumed  in  a  day,  the  smoke  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  produce  the  darkness  of  the  19th  May,  1780." 
And  as  a  further  continuation  of  this  conclusion,  he  adds 
that  the  color  of  smoke  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
obscuring  stratum  on  the  day  referred  to.  But  though  the 
cause  here  considereil  may  not  be  adequate  to  produce  the 
intense  darkness  of  these  days  of  exceptional  obscurity,  it 
is  no  doubt  the  frequent  occasion  of  a  slighter  and  more  last- 
ing obscuration  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  occurs  pretty 
regularly  every  year  in  the  U.  S.,  in  November  or  the  latter 
part  of  October,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian 
summer.  During  this  period  the  atmosphere  is  hazy  and 
dry,  the  sky  is  red,  the  temperature  mild,  and  rain  is  ab- 
sent for  an  unusual  length  of  time.  According  to  Loomis, 
"  This  appears  to  result  from  a  dry  and  stagnant  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  during  which  the  air  becomes  filled  with 
dust  and  smoke  arising  from  numerous  fires  by  which  its 
transparency  is  greatly  impaired.  A  heavy  rain  washes 
out  these  impurities  and  effectually  clears  the  sky.  This 
phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  the  U.  S.,  a  similar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  being  frequently  observed  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. Moreover,  this  dry  and  stagnant  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  limited  to  a  single  season  of  the  year.  The 
long  periods  of  drought  which  frequently  prevail  in  sum- 
mer are  characterized  by  a  like  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere." This  last  remark  of  Prof.  Loomis  may  be  correct, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  true 
Indian  summer  of  November — viz.  the  blucness  or  smoke- 
color  of  the  haze — is  not  observed  at  other  seasons.  This 
haze  was  supposed  by  the  early  colonists  to  be  a  real  smoke 
from  the  burning  over  of  the  Western  prairies  at  this  sea- 
son by  the  aborigines.  Hence  the  name,  Indian  summer. 
The  second  hypothesis  above  mentioned  is  equally  un- 
tenable with  the  first.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  questioned 
that  the  exhalations  of  volcanoes  are  often  dense  enough  and 
voluminous  enough  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
the  regions  which  they  overhang.  During  the  eruption  in 
which  Pompeii  was  destroyed  the  whole  country  surround- 
ing Vesuvius  was  involved  in  the  darkness  of  night.  But 
the  dark  days  we  have  described  above  occurred  in  locali- 
ties far  distant  from  any  volcanic  crater,  and  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  the  fumes  of  volcanic  eruptions  should  have 
been  borne  so  far  and  maintained  in  density  sufficient  to 
produce  the  observed  effect,  without  obscuring  the  interme- 
diate region.  There  have  been,  nevertheless,  some  examples, 
not  indeed  of  darkness,  but  of  a  very  remarkable  haziness 
widely  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  much  more  exten- 
sive and  intense  than  that  of  the  Indian  summer  juet  men- 
tioned, and  involving  a  whole  hemisphere  or  perhaps  the 
entire  globe  at  once,  to  which  such  exhalations  may  have 
contributed.  Such  was  the  extraordinary  phenomenon 
known  as  the  dry  fog  of  1783.  Of  this,  the  characteristics 
are  given  by  Mr.  Arago  (Astronomic  popiilaire,  vol.  ii.  liv. 
xvii.  ch.  xxxvi.)  as  follows:  "The  fog  commenced  almost 
on  the  same  day  (18th  June)  in  places  very  distant  from 
each  other,  such  as  Paris,  Avignon,  Turin,  Padua.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  N.  of  Africa  to  Sweden,  and  was  observed 
over  a  great  part  of  North  America.  It  lasted  more  than 
a  month.  The  air,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  regions,  did 
not  seem  to  be  its  vehicle,  for,  in  certain  places  it  appeared 
with  a  wind  from  the  N.,  and  in  others  with  winds  from  the 
S.  and  E.  Tourists  found  it  on  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Alps.  The  abundant  rains  which  fell  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  most  powerful  winds,  failed  to  dispel  it.  In  Lan- 
guedoc  its  density  was  such  that  the  morning  sun  remained 
invisible  for  more  than  12  degrees  from  the  horizon,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  disk  was  red,  and  could 
be  steadily  observed  with  the  naked  eye.  This  fog,  or 
smoke,  as  some  meteorologists  have  called  it,  emitted  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  The  property  by  which  it  was  most  re- 
markably distinguished  from  ordinary  fogs  was  that,  while 
the  latter  are  generally  very  humid,  all  accounts  agree  in 
affirming  that  this  was  extremely  dry.  At  Geneva,  Sene- 
bier  found  that  the  hair-hygrometer  of  Saussure,  which  in 
fogs  properly  so  called  marks  100°,  indicated  in  that  here 
in  question  not  more  than  68°,  67°,  65°,  and  sometimes 
even  57°  only.  Finally,  and  this  is  especially  worth  not- 
ing, the  fog  of  1783  appeared  to  possess  a  certain  phospho- 
rescent virtue,  or  a  kind  of  self-luminosity.  I  find,  indeed, 
in  the  accounts  of  some  observers,  that  it  diffused  even  at 
midnight  a  light  which  they  compared  to  that  of  the  full 
moon,  and  which  sufficed  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects 200  metres  distant.  I  add,  in  order  to  remove  all  un- 
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certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  this  light,  that  the  observation  i 
wa-  made  at  the  time'  id'  now  moon." 

Mr.  Ara;,'o  giTM  aba  an  aoeonnl  of  an  entirely  similar 
phenomenon  which  occurred  in  l-sol.     He  says:  ''Thill  fog 

w:i-   noticed   for   the   lir-t   time-,  upon    the-  < t   of    V 

Aim'.   3j   a'    (|1''— a,  Aug.   '.I;  in   tiie  S.  nf  Franco  and  at 
I'aris.  Aug.  Ml;  in  New  York.  Aug.  15  ;  and  at  Canton,  in 
China,  about  tin-  end  of  the  same  month.     From  tin 
gcrvations  it  is  impossible  to  infer  either  the  \eloeity  or  the 
direction  of  its  propagation.     This  ha/.e,  so  enfeebled  thi- 
ll ght  which  traversed  it,  that  it  was  po— :  .  c  the 
sun  all  dav  long,  without  black    or   colored  glasses,  or  any 
of  the  instrumentalities   to   which   astronomers   re-ort  for 
the  protection  of  the  sight.     On  the  eoa-t   of  Afri- 
sun  did  not  begin  to  be  \i-ible.  until  its  distance  from  the 
l,,ui/oii  exceeded  15°  or  20°.     At  night  the  sky  someiiines 
oleared  so  far   as   to   make   possible   the   observation  of  the 
stars.     Mr.  lionet,  stair  officer  at  Algiers;  the  observers  at 
Annapolis,  in  the  U.  S. ;  those  of  the  S.  of  France,  mid  the 
Chinese  at  Canton,  remarked  that  the  solar  disk  was  of  an 
e  blue,  or  greenish,  or  of  emerald-green  color."     Mr. 
Arago  hereupon  observes  that,  while  it  is  no  doubt  possible 
that  a  vapor  or  gas  may  possess  the  property  of  imparting 
color  to  white  light  traversing  it,  yet  as  in  general  the  light 
transmitted  by  clouds  and  fogs  is  red  or  purple,  the  green- 
ish or  bluish  -green  color  ascribed  in  this  case  to  the  sun 
belonged  to  the  class  of  so-called  accidental  color-,  and 
was  not  real.     To  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  how- 
wlio  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  phenome- 
non on  many  successive  days  at  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  elsewhere,  the  entire  mass  of  the  fog  itself,  especially 
near  the  horizon,  exhibited  the  greenish  hue,  no  less  than 
the  sun,  so  that  the  tint  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
This  fog  was  also  phosphorescent,  as  well  as  that  of  1783. 
••  1  hiring  its  existence/'  proceeds  Mr.  Arago,  "there  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  night  in  the  places  where  the  atmo- 
sphere 'was  strongly  charged  with  it.     Thus  at  midnight 
even,  in  the  month  of  August,  writing  in  small  characters 
could   bo   read  without  difficulty  in  Liberia,  at  Berlin,  at 
Genoa,  and   in  other  places."     The  immediate  object  of 
Mr.  Arago  in  discussing  the  details  of  these  extraordinary 
phenomena  was  to  settle  the  question  whether  they  pre- 
sent any  evidence   of  the   earth's  having  been   at  these 
particular  times  involved  in  the  tail  of  a  comet.     Ho  con- 
cludes that  they  do  not,  although  such  an  occurrence  is 
by  no  means  impossible  and  perhaps  by  no  means  rare, 
and  oven  though  an  incident  of  the  kind  did  probably 
happen  in  1819  and  again  in  1823  though  not  in  the  least 
perceived  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet :  but  because  if 
such  ft  thing  had  occurred  in  1783  or  in  1831,  the  nucleus 
of  the  comet  could  not  have  escaped  notice,  either  when 
approachinc  the  sun  or  in  its  subsequent  departure.    He  is 
compelled  therefore  to  look  for  an  explanation  in  one  or 
other  of  the  hypotheses  which  we  have  above  enumerate 
as  2d,  3d,  4th,  or  5th— viz.  volcanic  fumes,  exhalations 
through  terrestrial  fissures,  the  combustion  of  huge  bolides, 
or  the  accession  to  the  atmosphere  of  cosmical  dust.  - 
first  and  third  of  these  hypotheses  had  already  b< 
eestcd  by  Franklin,  in  a  communication  concerning  t 
fog  of  1783  made  during  his  residence  in  Paris   in  the  fol- 
lowin"  year,  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  ol 
Manchester  (England^.     He  says:  "  The  cause  of  this  , 
versa!  fog  is  not  yet  ascertained.     Whether  it  was  adven 
tious  to  the  earth  [from  without]  and  merely  a  smoke 
proceeding  from  the  consumption  by  fire  of  some  ot 
great  burning  balls  or  globes  which  wo  happen  to  meet 
with  in  our  rapid  course  round  the  sun,  and  wnu 
sometimes  seen  to  kindle  and  bo  destroyed  in  passing  0' 
atmosphere,  and  whose  smoke  might  be  retained  by  our 
earth  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  vast  quantity  of  smoke  long 
continuing  to  issue  during  the  summer  from  Hecla,  in  Ic 
land,  and  that  other  volcano  which  arose  out  of  the  sei 
near  that  island,  which  smoke  might  be  spread  by  van 
winds  over  the  northern  part  of  the  world,  is  yet  uncer 
tain."     Mr.  Arago  reproduces  both  these  hypotheses  of  the 
American  philosopher,  but  observes,  more  generally,      1 
year  1783  was  marked  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  r.uron 
by  great  physical  commotions.     It  was  in   1.83,  in  th 
month  of  February,  that  there  occurred  in  Calabria  those 
continual  and  frightful  earthquakes  which  "battered 
country  from  top  to  bottom,  and  buried  more  than  40.0W 
inhabitants  umfer  the  d6bris  of  its  uprooted  mountains 
under  the  rubbish  of  ruined  churches  and  private  t 
ings,  and  in  the  profound  chasms  with  which  its  vibn 
so  violent  and  so  constantly  renewed,  furrowed  U 
That  same  year  Mount  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  was  subje 
one  of  the  greatest  eruptions  of  which  the  annals  of  mete 
ologv  have  preserved  the  remembrance      J,cw  ™Ic«noe 
even  arose  from  the  sea,  at  a  considerable  distance  fro 
the  island.     Could  it  therefore  be  very  astonishing 
the  midst  of  a  disorder  of  the  elements  of  this  kind,  gasi 


matten  of  unknown  nature  were  to  imoe  from  thr  b..»ri. 
of  the  earth  through  the  inimeroni   flttdm   ii. 
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200  miles   fr,,,,,    Hecla,  a], |  eared  earlier  than  JMIH-,  ami 
threw  out  so  vast  an  amount  of  pumice  n  ri» 

ai  to  cover  an  area  of  the  ocean  150  mllei  »nd 

seriously  to  impede  the  progrett  of  veaaelr 
June,  the  Skaptar  Jiikull  began  to  be  aftltatrd  :  on  the  Cth 
it  threw  out  \olumcs  of  smoke;  and  on  il,,   llth  it  burst 
into  one  of  the  most  violent  and  limjt-rnntiiiur  '• 
known  in  history,  of  which  the  violence  WM  rH'.ul.lr.l  "n 
the  18th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  fog  nnt  apj mr.-.|  in 
place*  no  widely  distant  from  each  other  in  Etn 
Arago,  however,  being  apparently  not  wholly  tainted  with 
any  one  of  the  three  hypotbcuet  op  toil 
edrtOf  to  exhaust  the  list  of  poiiiMlitirr.  add«  thr  follow 
ig  :  ••  The  ai'rolites  which  fall  to  the  earth  from  • 
ime,  are  sometime*  very  compact  metallic  ma«ie*. 
ommonly,  however,  they  would  be  liable  to  he  confounded 
with  common  stones,  if  it  were  not  for  the  thin  \  itrifird 
oating  which  covers  their  rurfacei.   Frequently  f|c 
lave  been  found  of  a  spongy  character.     The  du-l  «hi.-h 
occuionally  falls,  either  by  itself  or  miied  with  rain,  i»  a 
burth  condition  of  cosmic  »ub.«tances.    Let  ui  imagine  such 
dust  to  be  etill  further  attenuated,  let  us  reduce  It  In 
bought  to  impalpable  molecules,  such  that  they  can  only 
lescend  through  the  atmosphere  with  extreme  slowie 
we  shall  have  a  final  hypothesis  to  account  for  dry  fog*. 
[t  may  be  mentioned  in  conclusion,  as  a  matter  to  be  re- 
grctte'd.  that  no  one  undertook  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
iir  of  these  fogs  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  poritire 
notion  as  to  the  elements  which  compote  them." 

But  though  it  thus  appears  that  volcanic  fumes,  or  ex- 
halations from  fissures  in  the  earth,  or  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing meteors,  or  accessions  of  impalpable  dust  from  the  re- 
gions of  space  may  be  presumed  with  reason  sometimes  to 
affect  the  general  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  no  one 
of  these  causes  suggests  an  explanation  applicable  t< 

'May  Id,  1THI.    We  have  seen 


case  of  darkness  like  that  of  Ma, 
why  volcanoes  will  not  meet  the  case.    A  similar  di 
will  be  encountered  if  we  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  e 
anations  from  less  obvious  but  more  numerous  and  11 
generally  distributed  fissures  of  the  earth's  crust.     .' 
fissures  'must   be  most  numeroni  where  earthqnak. 
most  frequent;  and  the  escape  of  pent-up  ga«e«  i 
to  bo  looked  for  chiefly  in  precisely  those  places  whci 
convulsions  of  the  crust  now  immediately  going  on  p 
evidence  of  their  presence.     If.  therefore  such  «  halali 
can  take  place  in  a  country  like  New  England,  in  whit 
for  centuries  earthquakes  have  been  almost  unknown,  an 
can  take  place  in  sufficient  abundance  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  sun  for  many  hours,  they  ought  to  produce  tt 
effect  frequently,  perhaps  several  times  a  yea. 
like  Italy  and  portions  of  Central  and  South  America, 
where  the  earth  \*  scarcely  ever  absolutely  »'"»'• 

We  must  equally  reject  the  hypothesis  which  fir 
explanation  of  these  phenomena  in  the  •moke 
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that  these  meteors  were  all  small,  we  may  reply  that  tins 
it  bv  no  menus  proved.  Many  of  them  were  certainly 
marvellously  brilliant,  and  some  left  trains  which  remained 
visible  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  fact  that  all  these  to- 
gether were  so  wholly  without  eifect  in  Impairing  the 
tran-parcncv  of  the  air,  must  tend  greatly  to  exalt  our 
idea*  of  what  must  be  the  splendor  of  a  combustion  capa- 
ble in  a  few  brief  minutes  of  so  loading  the  atmosphere  of 
a  whole  hemisphere  with  haze,  as  for  more  than  a  month 
to  shut  out  from  the  planet  half  the  light  of  the  sun.  This 
hypothesis  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  untenable. 

'  .Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  more  favorably  of  that  which 
ascribes  the  darkness  to  a  cloud  of  dust  falling  into  the 
atmosphere  from  the  regions  of  space;  inasmuch  as,  ex- 
c.-pt  the  fiict  of  the  darkness  itself,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
tustain  this  notion,  while  the  circumstances  attending  the 
cessation  of  the  phenomenon  seem  decidedly  to  contradict 
it.  Such  a  cloud  could  disappear  only  by  subsidence,  or 
bv  dissipation  through  the  agency  of  atmospheric  currents, 
or  by  the  joint  effect  of  these  causes  combined.  A  cloud 
so  dense  could  not  subside  without  leaving  a  deposit  on 
all  exposed  surfaces ;  and  a  cloud  so  extensive  could  not 
be  dispersed  without  exhibiting  a  succession  of  phases 


of  gradually  diminishing  darkness  extending  probably 
through  many  days,  and  producing  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  obscuration  over  the  adjacent 
territory ;  none  of  which  phenomena  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing been  observed  after  any  of  the  dark  days  wo  have  been 
considering.  In  saying  this  it  is  not  intended,  however, 
to  question  the  possibility  that  the  earth  may  sometimes 
encounter  such  cosmical  clouds,  though  no  past  observa- 
tion cither  meteorological  or  celestial  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  can  ever  be  dense.  The  most  plausible 
theory  of  the  dry  mists  of  1783  and  1831  appears  to  be  that 
which  would  ascribe  them  to  such  encounters.  Careful  ex- 
amination, moreover,  of  the  fine  dust  which  always  falls  in 
quiet  nights,  whether  in  the  interior  of  continents  or  over 
the  ices  and  snows  of  the  arctic  seas,  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  deposit  must  to  some  extent  be  derived  from 
extra-terrestrial  sources;  but  its  quantity  is  altogether  too 
minute  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  hypothesis  next  in  order — viz.  that  which  ascribes 
the  darkness  of  the  remarkable  days  we  have  been  consid- 
ering to  clouds  of  terrestrial  dust  or  sand,  transported  by 
atmospheric  currents — must  be  dismissed  equally  with  the 
others  already  disposed  of.  The  cause  is  no  doubt  a  suf- 
ficient one,  since  when  the  sand-storms  of  Northern  Africa 
are  at  their  height,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  often  completely 
extinguished ;  but  in  these  cases,  the  cloud  sweeps  along 
the  earth's  surface  and  fills  the  lower  air,  so  as  to  produce 
literally  "  a  darkness  which  may  be  felt,"  suggesting  what 
is  possibly  the  true  interpretation  of  this  doubtful  passage 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  of  this 
cause,  as  has  been  already  said  of  volcanic  ejections,  that 
if  it  produces  a  sensible  effect  at  a  distance  from  its  source, 
it  must  produce  a  corresponding  effect  over  all  the  interme- 
diate region.  But  there  is  no  source  within  New  England 
or  the  adjacent  States  from  which  a  dust-cloud  could  have 
been  raised  adequate  to  produce  the  darkness  of  May  19, 
1780,  nor  was  there  in  that  instance  any  mixture  of  such 
dust  in  the  lower  air,  nor  any  deposit  left  behind.  It  is 
true  that  terrestrial  dust  and  volcanic  ashes  are  often  con- 
veyed by  atmospheric  currents  to  vast,  and  it  would  seem 
incredible,  distances.  Dust  has  often  fallen  in  Southern 
Europe,  as  at  Lyons  in  France  and  Genoa  in  Italy,  which 
on  microscopic  examination  has  proved  to  contain  species 
of  minute  organisms  belonging  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ori- 
noco and  Amazon  in  South  America,  and  not  known  to 
occur  elsewhere.  These  organisms  must  have  been  borne 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  not  less  than 
5000  miles.  In  the  year  1812,  the  volcano  Morne  Garou, 
in  St.  Vincent,  threw  out  immense  volumes  of  ashes,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  fell  on  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  90 
miles  toward  the  E.  In  1835,  a  great  eruption  took  place 
of  the  volcano  Coseguina  in  Nicaragua,  ashes  from  which 
were  gathered  on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  700  miles  N.  E. 
from  the  volcano,  while  other  portions  fell  upon  a  ship  in 


of  Sumbawa.  During  this,  remarks  Lyell,  "  so  heavy  was 
the  fall  of  ashes  that  they  broke  into  the  resident's  house 
at  Bima,  40  miles  E.  of  the  volcano,  and  rendered  it,  as 
well  as  many  other  dwellings  in  the  town,  uninhabitable. 
On  the  side  of  Java,  the  ashes  were  carried  to  the  distance 
of  300  miles,  and  217  toward  Celebes,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  darken  the  air.  .  .  .  The  darkness  in  Java  was  so  pro- 
found that  nothing  equal  to  it  was  ever  witnessed  in  the 
darkest  night."  But,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  when 
darkness  has  been  thus  a  consequence  of  the  transportation 


to  a  distance  of  volcanic  ejections,  this  darkness  has  neces- 
sarily affected  also  the  intermediate  region,  so  that  the 
cases  of  darkness  we  are  considering  are  not  capable  of 
explanation  upon  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  absence  therefore  of  any  other  supposable  cause, 
we  are  compelled  to  attribute  these  examples  of  extraor- 
dinary darkness  simply  to  the  presence  of  ordinary  clouds 
of  very  unusual  volume  and  density.  Nor  will  this  ex-, 
planation  appear  insufficient,  when  we  consider  that,  in  the 
experience  of  every  one,  occasions  are  not  of  very  rare  oc- 
f  currencc  when,  for  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  the  darkness 
produced  by  heavy  rain-clouds  is  so  great  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  read  or  write  without  artificial  light.  In  such 
cases  it  would  be  only  necessary  that  the  cloud  should  be  a 
little  more  dense,  more  general  and  more  persistent,  to  re- 
produce the  dark  day  of  1780.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  cessation  of  the  darkness  are  moreover  in  harmony 
with  this  theory.  The  immense  volume  of  precipitated 
vapors  discharges  itself  in  torrents  of  rain,  or  heavy  falls 
of  snow,  or  is  revaporized  by  the  solar  heat,  and  the  at- 
mosphere resumes  its  previous  transparency.  No  deposit 
of  dust  or  sediment  appears  upon  the  earth,  and  no  lasting 
ha/.iness  lingers  in  the  air.  In  reference  to  the  dark  days 
of  London,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
planation here  proposed  is  unquestionable.  In  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  instances  the  fog  was  the  obvious  cause 
of  the  darkness,  and  fog  is  but  a  cloud  resting  on  the  earth. 
The  smoke  of  countless  fires,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
effect,  but  this  alone  could  not  have  sufficed;  otherwise, 
during  winter,  London  would  never  enjoy  the  natural  light 
of  day. 

Dr.  Tenney  in  his  explanation  of  the  darkness  of  May 
19, 1780,  given  in  the  l',,l!,-riii,iiH  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
while  substantially  adopting  this  theory,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  extreme  obscuration  observed  on  that  oc- 
casion was  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  double  instead  of  a 
single  stratum  of  clouds.  He  argues  that  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  solar  rays  was  so  enfeebled  in  struggling 
through  the  upper  stratum,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  traverse  the  second  at  all.  This  loss  of  pene- 
trating power  he  ascribes  to  a  reduction  of  the  velocity  of 
the  rays,  an  assumption  or  inference  which  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  physics,  and  which  requires  therefore 
no  particular  examination.  Observation  seems  to  have 
shown  that  there  were  actually  two  strata  of  clouds  present 
on  this  particular  occasion,  but  we  arc  not  compelled  to 
accept  the  presence  of  both  as  necessary  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  phenomenon,  when  it  is  just  as  easy  to  imagine  a 
single  one  having  the  density  and  volume  of  both.  The 
extreme  infrequency  of  these  phenomena  shows  that  they 
can  only  occur  under  very  exceptional  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 
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had  charge  of  the  field-work  of  the  parties  there;  in  1SC9 
brought  the  San  Francisco  observatory  in  telegraphic  lon- 
gitude connection  with  Greenwich;  in  1869  took  charge  of 
the  expedition  to  Alaska  to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse 
of  August;  in  1873  determined  the  120th  meridian;  in  1^74 
conducted  the  U.  S.  transit-of- Venus  party  to  Japan  ;  at 
|  Nagasaki  connected  the  American  and  French  tntii>it- 
of-Venus  stations  by  triangulation ;  visited  China,  IIH|KI. 
Egypt,  and  Europe  for  scientific  study,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  embodied  in  a  special  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Coast  Survey;  returned  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  telegraph-longitude  work  and  of 
the  main  triangulation  and  astronomical  party  carrying 
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tin-  gendi'tii'  work  across  the  continent.  During  the  hut 
twentv  se\eii  years  In-  has  continued  'IrtrnniiLitioiiH  ot  the 
ma'.'m'tii'  elements  friini  hit.  .'11!  In  110°:  nml  in  1*74  car- 
rii-iT  a  serifs  of  dip  and  ileelinatinn  <i!.-ei  \  iitii.in  acros.  the 

Parilie  :  hits  ilil|iro\  ("I  tin'  ehanteter  "!'  the  in-ll  HUM  I;' 

in  liis  ol.-er\  alioiis  :  piilplished  numerous   \voik~  <,n  Irani-it 

instruments  and  observations,  irrigation,  harljor  and  river 

improvements,  and  many  communieiitions  in  tin-  /', 

;,„,«  »(  tin-  ('alH'ornia  Academy  i.f  Beienee*,  i.f  whieh  \.,- 

has  been  |pi-i-sip|i:ni  I'ppi1  leveral  year*,  and  is  a  uieuii  • 

various  seientilic  soeii'ti. •.-. 

Davidson  (S.un  KI.J.   I>.  !>.,  I.L.D..  li.  in   1*117  near 
Ballvniena.  Ireland;   studied  at  tin-  Uciyiil  College  <>t    !:••] 
fa^l.  Where  In'  was  appointed  professor  of  liil.li 
Uld' literature   in   lM'..i:    removed   in   1M1!  In  Main  hestcr  B8 
professor  "!'  liiMical  literature  and  Oriental  languages  at 
the  Liineasliiri'  I ndepciiik-iit  College,  but  subsequently  rc- 
sii'iied  tliis  position  and  settled  in   London.     Of  his  nu- 
nieripu-i  works  the  most  remarkable  are — ItitroduetfoHotkt 
\,,r  Ti'iinmi-iii  ('•'<  vols.,  1848-51;  new  cd.  in  2  vols.,  1868), 
introduction  '"  '/"•  '"''  T,x<nmint  (3  vols.,  1862). 

Davidson  (THOMAS),  M.A..  IP.  Ort.  '!:,.  1M".  near  IVt 
torangus.  parish  of  Deer,  Aberdccnshirc,  Scotland;  grad- 
Bated  witb  highest  classical  honors  and  the  Simpson  iln  el, 
pri/.e  at  Aberdeen  in  1860 ;  was  for  several  years  rector  of 
the  grammar  (Latin)  school  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  subse- 
quently nia.-ter  in  several  Knglish  schools;  spent  consider- 
able time  in    France  and  Germany  ;  came  to  Canada  in 
1866,  and  to  the  U.  S.  in  1807,  and  after  spending  eight 
years  iii  St.  Louis,  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass..  in 
Mr.  Davidson  has  contributed  to  various  periodicals  nu- 

lle  was 
,  and  at 

null,!,,. 

whii'h  afterward,  under  his  conduct,  changed  its  name 
mid  Ipecamo  The  Western.  Ho  is  at  present  engaged  on  a 
ti;in-Iation  of  the  complete  works  of  Aristotle. 

Da'vls  (PAULINA  WRIGHT),  b.  at  Blumfleld,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
7    1813;  was  married  in  1833  to  Francis  Wright  of  U 
N    Y  ,  and  after  his  death  in  1844  was   married  in  If 
to 'Thomas  Davis  of  Providence,  R.  I.     D.  Aug.  24,  1876. 
She  was  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  enfranchn 
nient  of  women,  established  The  Una,  wrote  a  history  of 
the  woman  suffrage  reform,  and  gave  lectures  frequently. 

Dnwes  (Rev.  WILLIAM  RUTTER),  b.  at  Christ's  Hospi- 
tal London,  Mar.  19,  1789,  where  his  father  was  mathcmat- 
ie'il  master.    Educated  for  the  Church,  but  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  its  tenets,  ho  studied  medicine  under  Abornethy 
and  Sir  William  Lawrence;  gave  up  practice  in  II 
assumed  charge  of  a  small  Independent  church  at  Orms- 
kirk    where  was  his  first  small  observatory,  though  pre- 
viously he  had  done  much  work  privately  with  a  telcscon 
supposed  to  be  but  1.6  inches  aperture ;  took  charge  of  Mr. 
Bisnop'x  observatory,  Regent's  Park,  1839,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1844;  in  1846  began  work  in  hi 
servatory  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  which  he  finally  (1857) 
moved  to  Hopelield,  Haddenham-near-Thame,  where  1 
*ided  until  his  death,   Feb.  15,  1868.      His   work 


Mr.  Davidson  has  conlrirmtci 

inerons  philological  and  philosophical  articles.  He 
f.,r  M-veral  years  connected  with  the  Hound  Table,  an 
the  same  time  edited  the  \Vnlern  Educational  Mini 
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established  by  careful   Imrontetrie    raca.urcmeir 

v  thi-  wa*  "iij.jm-ed  t'p  he  true  of  no  olber  part  of 

:  ut  it  ip*  now  i.n<.w  • 

lev  ellings,  thnt  n  I  I'e-ert  in 

San  I  lie;.,  .  >  the 

level  <.t'  tin-  a;  .1.  '       L' ' •  -"U  near  the  northern 

extremity.  |iry    l.al.e.  being  fi  I -flow  the 

sea-level.     It  may  f>e  1  that  the  remark- 

able depression  of  Death  Ya 

proximity  to  the  loltie-t  p.  •  '. 

tains,  the  crowning  peak,  Mount  Vt 
mile,  to  the  W.  of  it.  JOM-.  ; 

Droal'comanie    [Fr.  .puntrrdraw," 

and  manit,  •'  fancy  "],  the  art  of  transferring  picture,  and 
designs  permanently  upon  t 

china,  glass,  marble,  wood,  leatln  ••  la 

very  simple.  The  article  to  bo  decorated  i.  carefully 
washed  from  grease  or  dust ;  the  picture  to  be  applied  i. 
coated  thinly  with  prepared  cement.  The  pi 
placed  in  the  position  required  and  proued  tightly  with  a 
cloth  or  rolled  over  with  a  heavy  roller.  Finally,  a  damp 
sponge  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  till  the  paper  be- 
comes sufficiently  moist,  after  which  it  can  be  eaiily  re- 
moved, and  the  picture  will  remain  firmly  and  permanently 
upon  the  object. 

De  Ko'ven  (JAVKS),  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Hept.  19. 
1831;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  the  sain 
1854;  was  admitted  to  the  diaoonate  of  the  Prole-taut  Kpi«- 
copal  Church  the  «ame  year,  and  to  the  prieiMhood  the  year 
following;  waa  rector  of  a  church  at  Delnneld,  Wi«.,  for  five 
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J-,,,,,;;  )     Elected  F.  R.  A.  S.  in  1830;  received  the  gold 
medal  R.  A.  S.  1855 ;  elected  F.  K.  S.  1865.     L.  WALIK, 
Death  Valley,  California,  so  called  because  a  par 
of  emigrants,  on  their  way  to  California,  pcrislu,! 
from  thirst  and  starvation  in  1849.     About  e  even  yea 
afterward  Dr.  I.  R.  N.  Owen,  of  the  U.  S.  and  Cahforn 
boundary   survey,    followed   the   marks   of  their   wagon 
wheels,  and  discovered  the  remains  of  their  fires  and  the 
iron  of  their  wagons  on  the  spot  where  they  had  camped, 
these  remains  being  perfectly  preserved  ,n  this  rainless 
region.     This  valley  is  the  most  northern  °f  »  «h»'"  « 
desert  basins  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
fornia    northward,   embracing   the   Co  orado   Desert, .the 
Mohave   Desert,   and   the   Amargosa   Desert,  or 
Valley."     It  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern   portion  ot 
Invo   eo.,    Cal.,    about   lat.  36°  15'  N.    and   Ion.  116  >  50 
W       The  basin  or  sink  is  about  39  mi  M Jong  and  11 


yean,  and  became  warden  of  Racine  College  in  the  same 
State  in  1859;  in  Feb..  1875,  wai  elected  bishop  of  Illinois, 
but  failed  to  bo  confirmed  on  account  of  his  extreme  High 
Church  views. 

Del'afield  (EowAnn),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  Y 
1794;  had  every  advantage  of  education.  «nd  graduated  at 
Yale  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  1MH:  began  tt 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  I)r.  Samuel  Borrowe  ol 
New  York,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  graduated  at  tl 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1815.     Soon  after 
this  he  went  to  London  for  clinical  study,  and  became 
pupil  of  Sir  AMley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Aberaethy  ;  remained 
abroad  about  a  year,  and  on  his  return  to  New  \  ork  he,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  J.  Kearny  Rodger.,  esUbluhed  the 
Ne«  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  1820.     He  wa.  i 
tending  surgeon  to  the  »ame  till  1850,  when  he  retignei 
and  was  made  one  of  iU  consulting  surgeon* ;  in  18 
amiointed  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children  in  the  College  of  Physician,  and  Surgeons,  and 
resigned  in  1838;  in  1834  wa.  appointed  phy.ician  to  I 
New  York  Hospital;  in  1842  organized  the  t-ociety  for  tb 
Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphan,  of  Medical  Men,  and 
was  its  first  president ;  in  1855  wa*  elected  con 


H.pspital,  was  elected  nrsi  prei 

nors,  and  was  chairman  of  the  building  eo 

, .    i       i . ,     i  o  ••  ^  J.iM. 


Feb.  13, 1875. 
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\VALTPII ).  b.  at   P»mpey  Hill.  Onon- 
,     \    Y     in   1820;  studied  law,  and  wa.  admitte- 
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DESERET,  UNIVERSITY  OF-DICKSON. 


Muntaner  ana  other  matter  in  his  Collection  of  Cki-mui/iiee 
ctrtiiii/f-rrx  rvlutift*  mij:  Kjrprtlitiont  //•«  »<•'"'«<'«  pfniliint  le 
Xlli.  Kifi-le  (Paris,  IS II.  Svo).  The  years  of  D'Esclot's 
birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  liis  Croulea  del  Key 
Kit  J'ffc  e  dels  «eiu  antecettori pattatt  appears  to  have  been 
composed  in  1285.  It  embraces  a  summary  view  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Aragonese  kings  of  the  family  of  the 
counts  of  Barcelona,  but  its  proper  subject  is  the  reign  of 


King  Don  Pedro,  extending  from  1270  to  1285.  This  pe- 
riod comprises  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  that  island,  the  intended  duel  between 
Charles  i.f  Anjou  and  Pedro,  the  excommunication  of 
Pedro  and  the' bestowal  of  his  kingdom  upon  Charles  de 
Valois  bv  the  "apostle"  or  pope, the  invasion  of  Catalonia 
by  Philip  the  Hold,  and  the  death  of  that  monarch  at 
Perpignan  :  respecting  all  which  stirring  events  D'Esclot 
is  one  of  the  best  authorities.  D'Esclot's  Clirouiele  has 
not  the  fervor,  the  "  wrath  and  partiality,"  of  Muntaner's 
ehivalrie  narrative,  but  it  is  not  therefore  less  trustworthy; 
and  it  often  contains  piquant  details  which  Muntaner  sac- 
riliced  to  his  rhetoric.  Buehon  praises  with  justice  D'Es- 
clot's account  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  his  description  of 
the  wild  soldiery  called  Aln«>r/amren,  and  of  the  arrival  of 
Roger  de  Loria's  fleet  at  Barcelona,  and  other  passages  ; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  narrative  of 
the  challenge  to  Charles  d'Anjou  by  Pedro  (chap,  xcix.),  its 
acceptance  by  Charles  (chap,  c.),  and  the  journey  of  Pedro 
to  Bordeaux,  where  the  duel  was  to  be  fought  (chaps,  civ. 
and  cv.),  is  surpassed  by  nothing  in  the  Chronicle  ;  and 
indeed  a  more  striking  historical  recital  of  an  actual  occur- 
rence of  the  ''age  of  chivalry"  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  mediaeval  annalist.  D'Esclot's  is  the  oldest  histor- 
ical composition  of  any  moment  which  remains  to  us  from 
the  early  stage  of  the  Catalan  language,  and  it  is  therefore 
of  great  linguistic  as  well  as  literary  interest. 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Des'eret,  University  of,  located  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ut.,  was  incorporated  in  1850  by  an  act  of  tho  legislative 
assembly  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  and  in  1851,  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  Territory  of  Utah,  this  act  of  in- 
corporation was  legalized  by  the  Territorial  legislature. 
The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  chancellor 
and  twelve  regents,  and  in  Nov.,  1851,  it  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  students  under  the  supervision  of  Orson  Pratt, 
Sr.  Owing  to  lack  of  patrona.ge,  the  school  was  discon- 
tinued till  1867,  when,  under  tho  leadership  of  David  0. 
Caldec,  it  was  started  as  a  commercial  college.  In  1869, 
under  the  presidency  of  John  R.  Park,  M.  D.,  a  scientific,  a 
classical,  and  a  normal  department  were  added  to  the  com- 
mercial, and  in  1870  were  established  an  academical  and  a 
model  school  department,  preparing  the  students  for  the 
college  course ;  which  two  departments  have  been  in  very 
successful  operation  since  that  time. 

Desmonlins'  (BENOIT  CAMILLE),  b.  at  Guise,  Aisne, 
France,  in  1762  ;  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  embraced  tho 
ideas  of  the  Revolution  with  boundless  enthusiasm.  His 
two  pamphlets,  La  Philonophie  an  Penple  francaia  (1788) 
and  La  France  libre  (1789),  not  only  attracted  attention, 
but  exercised  influence;  and  his  wild,  passionate  addresses 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  (July  12,  1789)  raised 
the  public  excitement  to  a  point  where  it  could  not  be  con- 
trolled, and  became  the  immediate  introduction  to  the  Revo- 
lution. In  his  periodical,  Rleolntiont  de  France  et  de  Bra- 
lant.  which  was  reprinted  in  1833,  and  is  still  read  with  a 
singular  mixture  of  horror  and  admiration,  he  gave  to  the 
passion  of  the  moment  some  of  its  most  brilliant  and  some 
of  its  most  revolting  catchwords,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
although  enacted  by  other  persons  and  overtaking  him  as 
one  of  its  first  victims,  was  nevertheless  begotten  within 
his  brain.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rising  Aug.  10,  1792;  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king  without  appeal,  and  ho  dealt  the  party  of  the  Giron- 
dists the  decisive  blow  by  his  Hiatoire  den  Bn'stotins, 


But 
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which  covered  them  with  ridicule  and  contempt, 
when,  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  the  Jacobins 
rated  into  two  parties,  the  Enrages  under  Hebert,  and  the 
Iniliilyeiiti  under  Dan  ton,  Camiile  Desmonlins  joined  the 
latter,  and  his  paper,  Le  vieux  Cordelier,  is  a  courageous, 
often  a  noble,  denunciation  of  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  excesses,  however,  were  in  reality  simply  the 
consequences  of  his  own  ideas,  and  it  seems  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  them.  He  was  twice  accused 
as  a  traitor,  but  saved  by  Robespierre,  his  former  school- 
mate, who  felt  a  kind  of  personal  attachment  for  him,  and 
who  gave  in  his  speeches  some  very  striking  characteriza- 
tions of  his  noble  enthusiasm  and  dangerous  talent,  of  the 
peculiar  tenderness  and  waywardness  of  his  character.  But 
when  at  last  it  became  necessary  for  Robespierre  to  crush 
Danton,  Cauiille  Desmoulins  could  not  be  saved.  lie  was 


arrested  Mar.  30,  17114,  sentenced  to  death  without  being 
allowed  to  defend  himself,  and  dragged  to  the  guillotine 
Apr.  4,  while  tearing  his  clothes  in  agonies  of  terror  and 
ili'>[i;iir.  and  making  the  most  piteous  appeals  to  the  sur- 
rounding populace.  His  young  wife,  whom  he  loved  ten- 
derlv,  tried  to  rouse  the  mass  in  his  defence,  but  was  ar- 
rested and  guillotined  about  two  weeks  afterward. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Det'mold  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  in  1808  in  Hanover, 
where  his  father  was  court-physician  :  studied  medicine  in 
Gottingen,  where  he  graduated  in  1830,  and  soon  after  en- 
Irml  tiie  Hanoverian  army  as  surgeon.  After  visiting  Eng- 
land and  France,  ho  came  in  1837  to  New  York,  where  he 
settled  after  resigning  his  commission  in  the  army.  He 
introduced  orthopaedic  surgery  in  this  country,  and  held 
the  chair  of  clinical  and  military  surgery  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  College.  During  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  he  volunteered  his  services  on  most  nf 
the  large  battle-fields  in  Virginia.  He  introduced  an  im- 
proved knife  for  the  use  of  one-armed  men,  which  under 
the  name  of  "Dr.  Detmold's  knife"  is  furnished  by  the 
government  to  all  men  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  hand  in 
the  line  of  duty.  He  has  largely  contributed  to  the  period- 
ical medical  literature  of  this  country. 

Uevereux/  (JoiiN  HENRY),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  5, 
1832 ;  was  educated  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer, and  began  to  work  at  once  upon  the  construction  of 
railroads.  From  1848  to  1861  he  was  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  He  was  called  to 
Washington  by  the  government  Mar.  81,  1862.  and  in  April 
following  was  appointed  superintendent  of  military  rail- 
roads. In  Mar.,  1864,  he  resigned  the  charge  of  Virginia 
railroads,  and  became  superintendent,  and  subsequently 
vice-president,  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R. ;  re- 
signed the  latter  position  in  1868,  and  became  president  of 
the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  and  afterward  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  consolidated  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.  Resigning  in  June,  1873,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railway  Co. ;  he  is  now  president  of  the  former 
and  receiver  for  the  latter  (1877).  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

De  Witt  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
13,  1791;  graduated  in  1812  at  the  theological  seminary, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  entered  the  Dutch  Reformed  min- 
istry ;  was  minister  of  the  Collegiate  church,  New  York, 
1827-74.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  an  able 
preacher  in  the  English  and  Dutch  languages.  Among  the 
important  positions  held  by  him  were  the  presidency  of  the 
board  of  publication  of  his  own  denomination:  the  presi- 
dency of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of  the  New 
York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  etc.  He  was  con- 
nected with  many  educational  and  charitable  enterprises, 
and  was  widely  known.  D.  in  New  York  May  18,  1874. 

Dexip'pus  [Ae'ftTTjros],  a  Greek  philosopher,  pupil  of 
lamblichus,  lived  about  A.  D.  355.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  sought  to  defend  the  latter 
against  the  attacks  of  Plotinus.  There  is  extant  a  treatise 
of  his  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  but  only  in  a  Latin 
translation,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  (Svo,  1549). 

HKNRY  DUISLER. 

Dexippus  (PUBLIUS  HERENNIUS),  (Aefimros  ndirAiot 
'EpeVyios ),  son  of  Ptolemanis,  an  Athenian  of  the  deme 
Hermus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  historian,  and  soldier: 
lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  attained  the  highest  honors  in  his 
native  state.  He  also  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
against  the  Goths  (Scythians),  who  had  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  them.  Though  Athens  was  captured  by  tho 
Goths,  yet  they  were  driven  out  of  Attica  by  Dexippus, 
and  their  fleet  was  destroyed  at  the  Piraeus.  A  public 
statue  was  erected  to  his  honor,  the  base  of  which,  with 
its  inscription,  still  exists.  Photius  gives  the  titles  of  three 
historical  works  by  Dexippus  :  (1)  Ti  ftera  'AAefai'Spoi',  the 
history  of  Macedonia  after  Alexander,  in  4  books;  (2)  a 
chronological  history  (Xpopixij  'loropia)  from  the  beginnings 
of  history  to  268  A.  i>.,  which  was  continued  by  Eunapius; 
(3)  £io>0uca,  history  of  the  war  with  the  Scythians  (Goths), 
in  which  he  himself  had  taken  part.  The  style  of  Dexip- 
pus, though  not  at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  rhetoricians 
of  the  day,  is  highly  praised  by  Photius,  who  even  com- 
I  pares  him  to  Thucydides.  The  fragments  of  Dexippus 
have  been  published  under  the  editorial  care  of  Niebuhr 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Jiyzantinr  J/inton'nni  (Bonn,  1829), 
and  most  recently  by  Mullcr,  Fraijm.  Hint.  Grirc.  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  666-687).  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Dick'son  (Sir  COI.LIXGWOOD),  b.  1817  ;  entered  the  royal 
artillery  as  second  lieutenant  in  1835:  became  captain  in 
1846  and  colonel  in  1866;  served  during  the  Eastern  cam- 
paign of  1854-55  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Raglan,  and  was 


DIKOCEKA8    IH'sToN. 


.indent  at  tho  actions  of  Bulganac  and  McKcniie's  Farm, 
battles  of   Alma    and  1  nkcrnian,  capture   oi'   llalaklava,  CX- 
pc  Hiion  to   Kertch,  -ie_'e  of  Selia  -topol ;  wounded  Feb.  4, 
I-.,,;  commanded  the  right   sic^'i-  train,  and  was  pi 
at   the   liomliardmcnt,  guinin<;   tin-  Victoria    Cross   tor  gal- 
lantry Oct.  IT;   was  Ijrevctted  lieutenant  colonel  in,  i 
onel;  received  medal  with  four  clasps  from  1, 
eminent,  also  the  Turkish  medal,  and  \\:i-  app>ii!it--d  aide- 
de  camp  to  the  (|iicen,  officer  of  the  l,e_'ion  i,|    Il,.n..r.  and 
created  u.  C.  1!.     lie  is  also  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Charles 
III.  and  »f    Isabella  tho  Catholic.     In  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector-general  of  artillery,  and  in  1-S71  ii'-im 
iiatcl  a   K.  C.   It.      In    1^7.">  he  wa-  made  a  colonel-com- 
mandant of  the  Utli  brigade  of  royal  artillery. 
Dinoccras.    See  TISOCERAS,  in  CTCLUP.KIHA. 
Dog'gett  (KATI:  XKWKI.I.I,  I),  in  Charlotte.  Vt.:  edu- 
cated nt  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  at  the  Albany  (N.  Y.I  Female 
Academy:  "as  married  to  William  K.  Doggett  of  Chicago, 
111.,  io  is.">8;  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  herbarium  bo- 
loiifiii'^  to  the  Academy  of  Science  in  that  city,  and  wa» 
aUoted  member  of  the  academy  in  l.-6'J;  Nov.  9, 1S69,  she 
attended  tho  Frauen  Confcrcnz  at  Berlin  as  delegate  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  has  since 
delivered    several    series   of  lectures   on    art;   established 
French  and  German  clubs  and  a  literary  society  of  l-idic-i 
called  tho  Fortnightly,  of  which  she  is  tho  president;  and 
translated  The  (Ji-ummar  of  J'aiiitiiig. 

Dole  (Rev.  GEORGE  THURLOW),  b.  Oct.  30,  1808,  in 
(livfield)  Newbury,  Essex  co.,  Mass.  Having  spent  eight 
ve-n-s  in  the  Lowell  Machine-Shop  and  become  master  of 
the  arts,  ho  left  in  1833,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  In 
1838  ;  spent  the  three  succeeding  years  in  the  theological 
seminaries  of  New  Haven  and  Andover,  Mass.;  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Washington  street  Congregational  church  in 
Beverlv,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1842;  dismissed  in  1851;  pastor  in 
North  Woburn,  Mass.,  from  Oct.,  1852.  to  Oct.,  1855 ;  pas- 
tor in  Lanesboro',  Mass.,  1856  to  1863;  principal  of  Wil- 
liams Academy,  Stookbridge,  1863-64;  pastor  in  Stock- 
bridge  1864-72. 

Dorc'mus  (SARAH  PLATT),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  3, 
1802  ;  married  Sept.  11,  1821,  to  Thomas  C.  Doremus:  in 
1828   with  eight  other  ladies,  organized  the  Greek  Relief 
Society ;  in  1836  aided  Madame  Feller  in  her  Grande  Ligue 
mission  to  tho  French  peasantry  of  Canada ;  in  1840  began 
to  visit  tho  female  prisoners  in  the  city  prison,  and  witb 
Miss  Catherine  Scdgwick  established  in  1842  the  Home  for 
Women  from  Prison,  now  called  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home ; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  House  and  School  of  Indu 
try   and  a  manager  of  the  City  Bible  Society  and  of  the 
City  Mission  and  Tract  Society  from  their  beginning: 
1869  labored  efficiently  for  the  relief  of  the  famine-strict 
people  of  Ireland;  in  1854  became  vice-president  of  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital ;  in  1855  aided  the  writer 
_:_: *u«  \v/,.Y»nn'«  Trn«nital  Association,  and  was 


l>ursei  v    ann*  v/uiiv*  o    iiw^j,...  f 

in  orzanizin»  the  Woman's  Hospital  Association,  and  was 
first  directress  from  1864  till  her  death ;  in  1863  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Women.     I 
fifty  year?  she  labored  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions  with 
untirin-  zeal.    Her  labors  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  from  North  and  South  during  the  civil  war  w 
not  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  woman  in  the  land. 
Measured  by  the  practical  results  of  her  abors,  Mrs  Dore- 
mus was  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her  time.    1 
5   1877.— Her  son,  Prof.  R.  Ogden  Doremus,  three  < 
tors,  and  her  husband,  survive  her.         J.  MARIO: 

Dors'heimer  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Lyons    Wayne  co., 
N   Y    Fcb   5    1832;  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18 
tised  law  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  formed  a  partnership 
in  1859  with  the  late  Salomon  G.  Haven  ;  served  in  IS 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Fremont  in  Missouri ;  wai  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  district  attorney  for  the  northern  dutrict  of 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1867,  and  became  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York  in  1877. 

Doyle  (Sir  C.  HASTINGS),  entered  the  British  army  as 
ensign  in  1819;  became  captain  1825,  colonel  1*>4 :  has 
served  in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  was  on  the 
assistant   adjutant-general    and  assistant  quarte  niastci 
general  1847-56,  serving  as  A.  A.  G.  3d  divisioi    ot   tne 
army  of  the  Crimea;  was  inspector-general  of  the 
of  Ireland  1856-61;  appointed  to  command  of  troc 
Nova  Scotia  in  1861,  and  in  1867  made  ''•"'""rf^SJSk 
of  that  province  upon  the  confederation  ot 
provinces  in  North  America,  and  placed  {»  <WJ"""*£ 
Her  Majesty's  forces  in  North  »--»« *-     F«  llls 


George.  In  1874  he  was  assigned 
.southern  district,  head-quarters  i 
In  1860  he  became  a  major-general 


in  1-7".     He  is  also  colonel  of  the  "7th  regiment  (Royal 

Iri-h  Fn.il- . 

Drn'prr    Hi  Mir),  b.  in  Prince  1-Mwar  i  -,  of 

.lolui  William  I)r«|H-r.  Mar.  7,  I  -    7  :  fn  i 

i'-al  department  of  the  I   • 

also  professor  of  i  ctniitry  In 

the  scientific  dep 

t'»fryll-'.;  .     II.    I.. i-   -I--,    -id  much  alt.-  !o>to- 

graphic  ani  -ion  of  the  noon 

other    hea-.  i  nly   I. ..-In  -,  . 

ton,  the  largest  telescope  in  tli 

Draper  (.Join  Cmii-Toem  :,re  Edward  eo., 

Va..  Mar.  .".I.  1-:'.."..  R  foil  ,.l  John  William  Draper:  grid- 

u  I  -,'i7  in  the  medical  department  of  the  I 
of  tho  City  of  New  York :  was  professor  of  physiology  ther» 
-in  ;  subsequently  professor  of  cheini.  - 

Cni profc««or  .  •  lersily  Medical 

College,  and  of  physiology  and  natural  hi 

lege  of  tho  City  of  New  York:    pul.li-hi-i  "o» 

and  Textbook  on  Analotxy,  I'kynoloyy,  and  Hyyieut. 

Dniun 

".>,  1-IJ;  ^r:i  Iniited  in  1  phis  High 

tthoVniver  •  Ivanfa.  wbwee 

he  graduated  M.  D.  in  1862;  at  the  PhHBdd  Bdnitlle 
School,  New  Haven,  1862-63;  at  tho  Lawrence  Beirn 
School  1863-65;  at  Freiberg  ami  11. 
was  appointed  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  In  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Duels'  (JEAX  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Versailles  Aug.  22.  IMS ; 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry  ;  'eat  In  the 

senate  which  Napoleon  offered,  and  lived  in  deep  retire- 
ment in  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  Mar.  31 
original  works,  the  tragedy  Al.xfnr  (1795)  became  very 
celebrated,  but  ho  is  now  bctt  known  from   his  having 
translated  and  arranged  for  the  Fm<  76B), 

J,,k,t  (1791),  and  Othello  (1792). 

Dud'ley  (THOMAS  U.),  b.  In  Richmond,  Va.,  in  If 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  served  in  the 
Southern  army  during  tho  civil  war;  studied  theology 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1867.  He  became  rector 
of  Christ  church  in  Baltimore  in  1869,  and  In  1874  he  was 
chosen  assistant  bishop  of  Kentucky.  J.  B.  BUNOI-. 

Dn'niway  (ABIGAIL  SCOTT),  b.  Oct.  22.  1834,  at  Pleas- 
ant Grove,  III.:  removed  to  Oregon  in  1842  with  her  pa- 
rents ;  was  married  in  1853 ;  lived  on  a  farm  nine  yean 
taught  school   and   music  six   years;   was   milliner   and 
dressmaker  five  years;  established  the  A...  .V... ; 
Portland,  Or.,  in  1871,  a  paper  devoted  to  woman  •  i 
franchisemcnt,  of  which  she  i«  the  editor  and  her  boys 
type-setters,   and   published  an  epic   entitled  Itatid  and 
MatwH. 


.i  . 

Du  Pont  (HESRT),  b.  In  Delaware:  gradnated  at  t 
V   S    Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  as  brevel 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1833,  from  which 
signed  in  1834,  and  became  proprietor  of  the  e. 
powder-mills   bearing   his  name  near   Wilmington,    Oel. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  Si 
Delaware,  and  during  the  civil  war  served  a»  major-gen 
eral  of  militia  in  command  of  the  home  guard 

DuPont  (IlENRV  A.),  son  of  Henry  Du  Pont,  b.  in  Del- 
aware; graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  an^  I  en- 
tered the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  «n£'ne«™  » 

' 


Armv  of'We-t  Virginia  1864-65,  being  engaged  at  Ope- 
School  at  Fort  Monroe  and  on  special  duty  at  W  est 


Avenue  Presbyterian  chnrch,  Brookl. 


Avenue  Presbyterian  chnrch,  Broo. 
able  and  impressive  extemporaneoi 
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mother  of  thirteen  children.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
tho  Indiana  in  the  attack  on  Haverhill,  Mar.  15,  Ki'JS,  her 
nurie  and  inl'nnt  one  week  old  being  also  taken,  but  the 
(•Mid  was  soon  after  killed.  She  was  placed  in  an  Indian 
family  of  twelve  persons  on  an  island  (Duston's  Island) 


in  the  Merrimack  Kiver,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Contoo- 
cook,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  nurse 
and  a  white  captive  boy  she  killed  all  the  Indians  in  their 
sleep  except  a  squaw  and  a  boy  who  escaped.  She  re- 
turned to  Ilarcrbill  with  their  scalps. 


E. 


Ffuls  (J.iMF.s  B.),  b.  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  May  28, 
1S2II;  removed  with  his  parents  in  182'J  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
ami  in  1  S:13,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  to  St.  Louis. 
From  1839  to  1842  he  served  as  clerk  on  a  river  steamboat 
on  tho  .Mi.-sissippi,  and  in  the  latter  year  entered  a  firiri 
engaged  in  recovering  sunken  property,  a  business  which 
under  his  management  assumed  such  dimensions  and  was 
carried  on  with  such  success  that  in  1857  he  was  able  to 
retire  with  a  fortune.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
ISiil  he  submitted  to  the  government  apian  for  the  defence 
of  the  Western  waters,  and  contracted  for  the  construction 
of  seven  iron-clad  gunboats  for  service  on  the  Mississippi ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  constructed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose six  iron  hull  propellers  carrying  two  turrets  each. 
Many  new  features  of  his  own  invention  were  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  these  gunboats.  He  has  since  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  civil  engineer,  as  projector 
and  constructing  engineer  of  the  Illinois  and  St.  Louis 
liridgo.  (See  BRIDGE  and  FOUNDATION,  in  CYCLOP.EDIA.) 
He  is  now  still  more  prominent  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  opening  tho  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  to  tho  heaviest 
draught  ships.  Instead  of  a  ship-canal  (see  SHIP-CANALS), 
he  proposed  the  deepening  of  the  South-west  Pass  by  jetties 
— a  method  which  had  proved  so  successful  at  the  Sulina 
mouth  of  the  Danube  (see  HARBOR,  in  CYCLOPAEDIA),  and 
discussed  by  the  writer  (Ex.  Doc.,  113^  II.  R.).  A  board 
of  engineers,  civil  and  military,  to  which  tho  question  was 
referred,  adopted  the  South  Pass  (see  JETTY,  in  CYCLOPEDIA) 
instead  of  the  South-west.  The  work  under  his  own  designs 
is  now  in  successful  execution,  ho  having  obtained  tho  re- 
quisite 20  feet  depth  (over  a  bar  on  which  was  but  8  feet) 
which  entitles  him  to  the  first  payment  of  $500,000. 

J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Ec'cleston  (JAMES  HOUSTON),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1838;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1856:  studied  law 
for  three  years,  when  ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After 
practising  law  for  two  years,  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  where  ho  was 
graduated  in  1864.  He  was  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  parish 
in  Philadelphia  for  a  time  after  graduation,  and  subse- 
quently became  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  tho 
same  city.  In  the  spring  of  1875  ho  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Iowa.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 


thopteri,  particularized  by  the  development  of  a  broad 
oval  sucking-disk  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Tho  body  is 
more  or  less  elongated,  and  the  scales  very  small  and  im- 
bedded in  the  skin  ;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous  ;  the  head 
oblong  and  very  depressed;  the  eyes  lateral,  and  just  under 
the  disk ;  the  opercular  bones  are  normally  developed  and 
unarmed;  the  mouth  is  moderate,  slightly  oblique,  and 
cleft  laterally,  and  the  lower  jaw  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  upper;  the  upper  jaw  is  scarcely  protractile; 
teeth  are  developed  in  bands  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  and  pala- 
tine bones:  the  branchial  apertures  are  large  and  continu- 
ous below;  the  branchiostegal  rays  generally  nine  in  num- 
ber; the  dorsal  fin  exhibits,  in  part,  a  perfectly  anomalous 
structure — viz.  the  anterior  portion,  instead  of  being  a  fin, 
is  developed  into  the  broad  oval  disk  characteristic  of  the 
group ;  of  this  tho  skeletal  portion  ia  constituted  by  the 
spines,  whose  dichotomous  elements  divaricate,  and  are 
depressed  sideward  in  opposite  directions  and  otherwise 
modified  ;  the  cutaneous  portion  is  a  leathery  development 
of  the  membrane  which  completely  invests  the  skeleton, 
and  gives  rise  at  the  spines,  or  cross-pieces,  to  numerous 
denticles;  tho  structure  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth,  broad 
leathery  margin;  by  means  of  this  disk  the  fishes  are  en- 
abled to  adhere  to  various  objects ;  the  posterior  portion 
of  tho  dorsal  is  normally  developed  as  a  true  rayed  fin; 
the  anal  fin  corresponds  in  form  and  structure  with  the 
soft  dorsal;  the  caudal  fin  is  distinctly  developed;  the 
pectorals  are  broad,  and  low  on  the  scapular  arch;  the 
ventral  fins  are  thoracic,  and  formed  each  of  a  spine  and 
several  rays ;  the  skeleton  is  composed  of  vertebra)  in  in- 
creased number  (c.  y.  D.  12-14  +  C.  15-16) ;  the  pyloric 
appendages  arc  in  moderate  number.  The  fishes  comprised 


in  this  family  are  among  the  most  singular  of  the  class, 
and  are  familiar  to  all  seafaring  people.  By  sailors  and 
shoremen  they  are  generally  designated  as  suckers  ;  but 
this  name  is  given  to  so  many  different  animals  that, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic,  although  so 
applicable  in  other  respects  to  the  species.  Their  peculiar 
aspect  and  the  depression  of  their  head  induce  persons  un- 
familiar with  ichthyology  to  believe  that  the  back  is  tho 
abdominal  surface,  and,  rice  vertd,  that  tho  belly  is  the  true 
back.  They  are  sluggish  in  their  movements, 'and  depend 
for  transportation  rather  upon  others  than  their  own  exer- 
tions. They  are  to  a  large  extent  commensals,  or  parasitic 
upon  other  fishes,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  they  seem 
to  restrict  their  attentions  to  special  animals.  Thus"  of  the 
common  species,  one  (Eclieueis  remora)  chiefly  attaches 
itself  to  large  sharks  (e.  y.  Enlamln,  Galenm-du,  etc.),  and 
another  (LeptccJteneis  nnin't-at^n}  is  partial  to  the  sea-turtles. 
These  are  the  most  common;  the  former  is  a  short,  stout 
species,  with  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  transverse  lamina: 
in  the  disk ;  and  the  latter  are  elongated,  slender  species, 
with  about  twenty  to  twenty-six  transverse  lamina;.  Both 
of  the  species  particularized  are  cosmopolitan :  the  others 
are  more  limited  and  much  rarer.  The  more  notable  are 
J£(;moropnis  brachyptp.i-a,  which  is  a  parasite  of  sword-fishes, 
and  P/ithein'clithi/8  Hneuttu,  which  is  parasitic  upon  the 
barracuda  (a  large  Spliyriena).  (See  also  SUCKER,  in  CY- 
CLOPAEDIA, and  REMOKA.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Eck'ermann  (JOIIANN  PETER),  b.  at  Winsen,  on  tho 
Luhe,  Hanover,  in  1792;  served  in  the  army  during  the 
campaigns  of  1813-14;  subsequently  studied  law  at  Go't- 
tingen  ;  became  private  secretary  to  Goethe  in  1S23.  D. 
at  Weimar  Dec.  3, 1854.  His  Gespr'delte  mil  Gothe  (3  vols., 
1836-48)  were  translated  into  English  by  Margaret  Fuller 
(Boston,  1839)  and  by  John  Oxenford  (London,  1850). 

Eclectic  Medical  College,  The,  of  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  was  founded  by  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Horace 
Greeley,  Henri  L.Stuart,  William  Moller,  and  Samuel  Sin- 
clair. A  special  charter,  with  dispensary  and  hospital 
privileges,  was  obtained  Apr.  22,  1865,  and  was  immedi- 
ately organized.  Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  faculty,  a  position  he  has  held  to  the  pres- 
ent time  (1877).  The  first  session  of  the  college  was  held 
in  1865-66.  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  this  school 
in  pathology  are  that  inflammation  and  fever  are  not  dis- 
ease per  se,  but  an  effort  of  the  system  to  expel  disease, 
hence  depletion  or  a  reduction  of  the  vital  energy  is  never 
admissible — to  maintain  the  vital  force  of  the  system  by 
the  use  of  such  therapeutical  agents  as  act  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  same,  and  do  not  deplete,  but  build 
up.  Blood-letting  is  never  practised,  nor  the  use  of  reme- 
dies which  may  be  retained  in  the  system  as  cumulative 
poisons,  such  as  mercury,  antimony,  etc.  It  has  its  dis- 
tinctive materia  medica,  in  which  vegetable  agents  largely 
preponderate,  with  its  own  textbooks.  It  teaches  that  the 
brain  and  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole  are  involved  in 
all  forms  of  disease,  and  only  such  remedies  as  produce  a 
positive  effect  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  em- 
ployed. Cancer  in  its  incipient  stages  is  in  all  cases  rec- 
ognized as  a  local  disease  and  curable  by  local  means. 
Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  is  now  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  W.  P.  STRICKLAND. 

Eclectic  School  of  Medicine.  See  AMERICAN 
ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Eg'leston  (THOMAS),  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Pn.  D.,  LL.D.,  b. 
in  the  city  of  New  York  Dec.  9,  1832:  graduated  in  1854 
from  Yale  College;  went  in  1855  to  Europe;  was  assistant 
in  the  laboratory  of  geology  at  the  Garden  of  Plants,  and 
in  the  pahieontological  laboratory  at  the  School  of  Mines 
in  Paris;  graduated  at  the  latter  institution  in  I860:  was 
appointed  mineralogist  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1861 ;  formed  in  1863  the  plan  for  the  School  of  Mines  in 
Washington,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  New  York  in 
1864;  has  published  a  number  of  papers  on  mineralogy 
and  metallurgy. 

Elasmobran'chiates  [from  l^a.<rnn.  a  "thin  plate," 
and  /3pi-yx'«>  "g'l's"],  or  SrlnVhiuiis  [from  o-eAaxos,  pi. 
ixij,  "  cartilaginous  fishes "],  the  class  of  vertebrates 
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containing  ''"'  sharks,  rays,  and  chimn-ras  ;  the  fifth,  in  a 

descending    eriea",  of  n ntl\  propo-ed  classifications  of 

\eitel.iat-'-.  and  intermediate  between  I!M-  ii-uo  fishes  and 
the  \liir-ipidirancliiatcs.  They  may  be  hrielly  defined  as 
lyril'epius  vertebrates,  destitute  ot  membrane  or  dermal 
).  .ne- .  and  with  the  branchial  chambers  separate  from  each 
,  it  her.  The  folio  wing  arc  the  principal  modification*  which 
they  iill'cr  in  contrast  with  the  other  classes  of  the  verte- 
brate branch  : 

•/•"/iniiiiiiiii-ii  tydnu— -Thf.  body  H  pnenlly  provided 

with  small  loalei  and  spines,  but  not  inlrei|iicntly  naked; 
when  t'nllv  devehiped  the  armature  assumes  the  char: 

istii-  structure  known   under  the   nan I'  placoid   t 

In  the  .-.harks  the  plate-  are  always.  WJ  imul,  nio-tly  im- 
bricated upon  each  other,  and  very  closely  apprwsed  or 
adherent  to  the  "kin:  they  arc  so  small,  even  in  large  spe- 
cie-, as  to  he  perceptible  through  the  roughness  lo  the  touch, 
rather  than  as  the  well-developed  scales  of  the  true  fishes; 
the  small  size  and  tenacity  enable  the  skin  covered  with 
them  t  i  be  used  as  a  file,  and  skill  thu*  armed  it  known 
under  the  general  term  of  "shagreen."  In  the  rays  the 
armature  is  much  more  variable:  in  some  forms  (Khinoba- 
tidir,  etc.)  it  approximates  to  the  condition  exemplified  by 
tin-  sharks  ;  in  others  it  is  developed  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
spines,  which  generally  have  more  or  less  circular  and 
radiated  bMM;  in  still  others  it  is  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  skill  is  completely  naked. 

Dim-tiitx  Si/niem. — The  skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  but  well 
defined,  and  is  subject  to  a  considerable  number  of  modi 
lications.  These  arc  best  exemplified  in  the  two  primary 
I'ronps  or  super-orders  of  the  class  known  as  the  Pla- 
giostomes  (including  the  sharks  and  rays)  and  the  Holo- 
ccphals  (limited  to  the  chimaoras).  Both  of  these  types 
are  alike  deficient  in  membrane  bones ;  in  other  words, 
(1)  the  plates  which  cover  the  roof  of  the  head  (and  some 
others)  in  the  sturgeons  and  ganoids,  and  which,  by  in- 
growth develop  into  the  dorsal  bones  of  the  ekull  in 
the  true  fishes,  as  well  as  (2)  the  external  bones  of  the 
«c  iiiular  arch  developed  in  the  true  fishes,  are  in  this  class 
entirely  wanting,  and  have  no  analogues ;  in  other  respects, 
however,  the  differences  between  the  respective  members 
are  very  considerable.  In  the  Plagiostomes,  a  distinct 
iiu-idratc  element  intervenes  between  the  lower  jaw  and  t 
cranium,  and  is  articulated  with  both.  In  the  Holocephals 
the  quadrate  element  is  fused  with  the  rest  of  the  skull,  an 
in  ail  undistinguishablo  mass,  and  an  articulation  only 
exists  between  the  jaw  and  the  fused  mass.  In  the  1  lagio- 
stomes  no  opercular  elements  are  developed,  but  in  th 


i.  I   i 

•ted.     1«  il 


In  other  iharki  the  teeth  are  molar-like,  and  • 
•omaon  surface  for  the  altriti  'X*.ud.     lath* 

ray<  the  teeth  an-  ;  uu  pointed,  in  others  molar, 

iin.l  in  a  few  iili-i-ni.  from  the  under  jaw  at  taut.     In  the 
llolocephals  the  teeth  are  developed  upon  the  paUt»  '|u»d 
rate  and  di-ntary  cartilage*  in  the  form  of  Inimuo-,  and  are 
not  renewed. 

•• «.— The  blood  is  red.  and  the  cnrpoelei 
nucleated  and  of  moderate  site,  generally  intermediate  be- 
tween thone  of  amphibian*  and  the  typical  fishes.   Tke  bewt 
i  li-'l  int  i  an  auricle  for  the  rcrr|i'i«ii  •  !  ".i-  Mood,  aad 
•  veil*  there  i»  an  aortie 

.  which  contain*  itriped  mawilar  Ibraa, 
and  Khu -h  >•  r»!itnu-tiln  rhythiuirallr  und  pnl-,itr>  like  the 
auricle  and  vi-ntriclr:  ii-  ii 

rows  of  semitunar  \alvi-.  Mhn-h  a«ai»t.  in  eonnertion  with 
the  muscular  walU,  in  the  propulMon  of  the  blood. 

/.'.-/..  ..— KefpiraUon  ii  efceUd.  M  la  the 

typical  finhcf,  by  branchiie,  which  are  developed  from  the 
u  apparatus.  Thii  apparatui  ban  icriicrallv  five, 
fnmctimeii  nil,  and  nometimei  (even. 
with  them)  are  branches  of  the  aortie  arch  trannniuiax  the 
blood ;  this  is  carried  to  tufu  arininK  fron  the  branchial 
arches  and  thus  brought  in  connection  with  the  o»y  »en-b»»r- 
ing  water, and  aerated,  after  which  it  if  »n« 
rejuvenated,  through  the  body.  The  branchi*  are  atUebod, 
and  their  interspaces  form  separate  chambers ;  theee  cham- 
bers, in  the  Plagiostomei,  diaebam  by  a*  many  eilrrnal 
apertures  as  there  are  chambers,  bat  in  the  llolaoepkak 
they  secondarily  discharge  through  a  (ingle  external  aper- 
ture on  each  side.  The  arche*  corresponding  to  the  braaebt- 
ostegal  and  pharyngeal  of  typical  nibes  are,  in  the  Klanmo- 
branchiatet,  much  less  suecialiied,  and  llieir  primitive  torn- 
mon  origin  and  mode  of  development  readily  appreciable. 
Alimentary  Xyitem.— The  alimentary  canal  is  grnerally 
short,  rarely  long;  it»  anterior  portion  in  dilated  into  a 


D  US  ]      LUCBU     ,IM,    J/l«t       mitfjf    \'t 

segment,  answering  to  the  humerus;    (2-3)  '"•ticulating 
with  these,  and  generally  also,  but  sometimes  not,  with  the 
scapula,  two  other  elements,  (2)  a  metopterygium  horn. 
logon,  with  the  ulna,  and  (3)  a  propterygium,  homologous 
wfth  the  radius;  (4)  with  these,  and  generally  -nterpos. 
articulated  a  number  of  parallel  radi- 


between them,  are 


etween      em,  a 

ating  and  elongated  segments;  (5)  with  the  extrom,  ties  o 
these,  finally,  are  connected  the  proximal  of  several  rows 
of  shorter  and  not  entirely  coincident  segments  ;  upon  hcsc 
are  inserted  the  numerous  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  which  . 


tract  forming  the  so-called  tuna  nlr-iun  ;  this  it  separated 
from  the  stomach  by  the  "pyloric  valve:"  into  the  bum 
empty  the  hepatic  and  pancreatic  ducts.  In  the  small  in- 
testine the  mucous  membrane  gives  origin  to  folds  which 
are  spirally  arranged  or  straight,  and  parallel  with  Ihe  axis 
of  the  intestine,  and  form  the  spiral  or  intestinal  valves. 
rectum  is  short,  and  terminates  in  a  cloaca,  into  which  are 
also  discharged  the  products  of  the  urinary  and  reproduc- 
tive organs  by  special  ducts.  The  peritoneal  cavity  be- 
hind opens  externally  by  two  abdominal  pore*. 

/,•,,„„,/„.(,><•  Si,.iem.~ The  ovaries  are  generally  two 
number,  but  sometimes  single  and  median;  thrir  mid 
are  Fallopian  tubes;  they  are  free  at  the  proximal  ends, 
and  at  the  distal  ends  dilated  into  uterine  chambers, 
discharge  into  a  cloaca ;  the  testes  are  furnished 
with  an  epidydimis  and  ras  defercns,  and  diverge  I 
dilated  part  of  the  ureter.     In  connection  with  th 
organs  are  developed,  in  the  male,  peculiar  appends.] 
connected  with  the  posterior  margins  of  the  ventrals,  wl 
ore  known  under  the  name  "  claspers."  but  whi< 
introraittcnt  organs.     The  eggs  are  quite  large,  ail 
spondinglv  few  in  number:  in  some  they  are  hatch 
in  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  in  others  are  issued  forth 
to  be  developed  externally  :  in  the  oviparous  types  t 
provided  with  quadrate  leathery  or  parchment-li 


WetoSdTn  ihe  leathery  skin.     The  hinder  limbs  have  es- 
sentially a  similar  form;  the  pelvic  cartilages  are  dis 
and  with  them  are  articulated  cartilages  analogous  t, 
of  the  fore  limbs,  and  like  them  capped  by  a  fin  compos 
of  numerous  cartilaginous  rays  and  intervening  membrane, 
covered  by  skin  and  constituting  the  ventral  fins. 

Aem...; ,  ,S>tofl.-The  brain  is  quite  highly  developed. 
I'siiK-  the    generally-accepted  terminology— which,  hi 
evcr%ill  doubtless  have  to  bo  modified  when  our  know- 


uvun»!.~~.    ..-  - 

considerable  difference  between  the  brains  of  the .primary 
groups-,'.  «.  in  the  Plagiostomes  and  H 


provmcu  HUH  uu».ii«»«  .v-.—.,  —  r-- 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  most  notable  characters  of 
elass.     This  class  i.  divisible  primarily  into  two  very  dta 
tinct  groups,  already  referred  to-..  -.  ( 1 1  the  Plagio. 
ml  (2)  the  Holocephali,  -' 


the 


,  includin 


ivhich  must  be  con«idered  as  sub- 
(1)  The  Plagiostomes  are  again 
,*.,•»!  groups  of  ordinal  value:  («) 
he  sharks,  which  has  the  branchial 


or  super-orders.     (1  1  The  IMag,-. 
divisible  into  two  principal  groups  of  ordinal 
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of  the  family  Galeorhinids  or  Carchariids :  these  arc,  in 
some  respects,  the  highest  and  most  wide-ranging  of  th 
class,  and  to  the  family  belong  several  of  the  most  common 
species  of  the  eastern  American  coasts.  Equally  wide 
ranging,  and  perhaps  still  more  admirably  adapted  for  a 
wandering  life,  and  even  more  formidable  in  their  arma 
ture,  are  the  Lamniids,  which  include  the  mackerel  shark: 
and  the  formidable  man-eater  (I'ltri'linrinldn  lli»i<l<-lHii 
etc.).  The  families  at  present  of  more  limited  distribution 
are  the  Scylliids,  which  are  chiefly  represented  along  the 
shores  of  the  Old  World  and  Australia;  the  Pristiphorids 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  oceans  of  China,  Japan,  and  the 
neighboring  seas;  and  the  lleterodontids,  which  are  at 
present  confined  to  the  Pacific.  The  representatives  of  the 
order  Kaia^  are  distributed  in  an  analogous  manner.  The 
most  widely  diffused  of  the  types  is  the  family  of  Raiids , 
all  the  others  are  more  limited  in  their  range,  at  lea.-t  In- 
ward the  northward  and  southward,  and  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  richly  represented  by  species  as  well  as  individuals  in 
the  regions  where  they  occur  at  all.  The  Chimarids  of  the 
present  epoch  are  rather  cold-water  types,  and  of  the  generic 
or  super-generic  types  one  (Cltiintem)  is  represented  by 
species  in  the  northern  seas,  and  another  (Cfdlfn-fit/nrfnin] 
by  species  in  southern  waters.  The  oceans  and  salt  water 
are  the  stations  for  which  all  the  members  of  the  class 
are  most  fitted ;  but  although,  on  the  whole,  they  are  essen- 
tially marine  types,  nevertheless  some  are  found  at  times, 
and  a  few  permanently,  in  fresh  waters :  thus,  a  species 
of  shark  of  the  genus  Eulamiais  a  permanent  inhabitant 
of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  another  species  of  the  same  or  an 
allied  genus  occurs  in  a  fresh-water  lake  of  Manila,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands:  in  the  same  bodies  of  fresh-water  like- 
wise occur  species  of  I'rintis,  or  sawfish.  Certain  species 
of  rays  also  ascend  high  up  or  are  permanent  residents  of 
certain  rivers  of  South  America — e.  g.  the  Amazon  and 
Orinoco. 

Geological  Range. — The  Elasmobranchiates,  as  already 
intimated,  were  in  the  early  epochs  of  our  earth's  history 
the  principal  types  of  swimming  vertebrates,  and  were  then 
manifested  under  many  forms  and  by  numerous  individuals. 
Their  remains  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  rocks  de- 
posited from  the  Devonian  age  to  the  present  one.  The 
earliest  known  of  these  forms  were  true  representatives, 
apparently,  of  the  order  Squali ;  but  the  oldest  known  be- 
long in  all  cases  to  different  types — that  is,  different  fami- 
lies as  well  as  different  genera  from  any  of  the  existing 
forms.  These  early  animals  mostly  had  molariform  teeth, 
and  have  been  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  living  Hctero- 
dontids  or  Cestracionts,  and  in  some  cases  this  approxima- 
tion has  probably  been  correct,  but  by  no  means  in  all.  Doubt- 
less, however,  the  Heterodontids  of  the  present  day  are  in 
some  respects  the  most  generalized  representatives  of  the 
class,  and  exemplify  best  the  structure  of  the  older  types  of 
the  order.  The  rays  are  not  known  from  rocks  earlier  than 
the  Carboniferous,  and  thence  and  for  some  time  after  existed 
in  numbers  or  under  circumstances  which  have  not  proved 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of  their  remains.  The  Holo- 
cephals,  or  Chimaeroids  (if  lihynchodtu  is  truly  of  that 
type),  are  now  known  from  rocks  of  the  Devonian  age, 
and  have  existed  from  that  epoch  to  the  present  time,  but 
for  the  later  periods  in  decreasing  numbers.  Such  are  the 
facts  so  far  as  known ;  but  in  view  of  the  high  development 
of  the  class  we  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  several  types  came  into  existence  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch  than  we  have  palseontological  evidence  of. 

Modificatinm.— The  principal  modifications  of  the  class, 
as  expressed  in  the  sub-classes  or  super-orders  Plagiostomes 


apertures,  the  development  of  the  fins,  and  details  of  skele- 
tal modifications,  etc.  There  are  two  notable  cases  of  modi- 
fications, in  corresponding  directions,  of  very  different  types 
exemplified  in  the  "sawfishes,"  for  some  of  these  (the  true 
sawfishes  or  Pristids)  belong  to  the  order  Raire  and  some 
(the  Pristiophorids)  to  the  order  Squali ;  both  are  charac- 
terized by  the  development  of  the  rostrum  into  an  elon- 
gated, flat,  dagger-like  process  armed  with  teeth  on  each 
the  said  processes.  This  is  such  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment that  it  may  yet  prove  that  the  types  are  more  closely 
related  than  is  now  supposed.  The  most  generalized  of 
the  sharks  are  perhaps  the  species  of  the  family  of  Hetero- 
dontids, and  thence  divergence  takes  place  in  several  direc- 
tions. Two  of  the  highest  culminations  of  the  series  are 
expressed  in  the  Galeorhinids  on  the  one  hand  and  Scylliids 


the  Myliobatids   and  Cephalopterids.      (See   also    FOSSIL 

<ISHKS,  IIOI.OCEPHALI,  PLAGIOSTOMI,  RAI/E,  SQUALI,  etc      in 

CYCLOPEDIA.)  THEODORE  GILL. 


Electoral  Commission.  See  PHESIDENTIAL  Ki.rr- 
TOIIAL  COMMISSION. 

I )  I  i '  j;i  !i ,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  appeared  before  King  Ahab 
and  announced  a  terrible  drought  as  a  punishment  for  the 
introduction  of  the  idolatry  of  Baal,  and  fled  then  to  Che- 
rith,  and  subsequently  to  Zarephath,  to  avoid  the  wrath 
of  the  king.  Three  years  afterward,  when  the  drought 
had  devastated  the  whole  country,  and  the  king  had  gath- 
ered all  the  priests  of  Baal  at  Mount  Carmel  to  make  a 
huge  sacrifice,  Elijah  again  appeared  before  Ahab;  and 
this  time  the  idolatrous  priests  were  massacred,  and  the 
people  returned  to  the  true  worship  ;  but  the  prophet  was 
compelled  to  flee  and  seek  refuge  in  a  cavern  in  the  wilderness 
of  Mount  Horeb,  in  order  to  escape  the  revenge  of  Jezebel. 
Once  more,  however,  he  returned  to  public  life,  appointed 
Elisha  his  pupil  and  successor,  and  announced  to  Ahaziah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  who  lay  sick  in  Samaria,  that 
his  illness  should  end  with  death  :  visited  the  school  of  proph- 
ets at  Bethel,  and  retired  then  with  Klisha  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters  he  divided  by  smiting  them  with 
his  mantle;  and  while  stopping  there  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  His  history  is  told  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  first  book  and  the 
first  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Kings.  In  the  New 
Testament  he  is  called  Elias,  and  is  mentioned  as  appear- 
ing, together  with  Moses,  in  the  transfiguration  on  the 
mount.  He  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  Church ;  his  day  is  July  20. 

Eli'sha,  a  Hebrew  prophet,  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  by  Elijah,  and  received  his  mantle  when  he  was  taken 
up  into  heaven;  was  recognized  by  the  other  prophet*  as 
their  spiritual  head,  and  enjoyed  great  respect  throughout 
his  whole  life  from  the  people  of  Israel.  His  history  is 
told  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  and  his  death  is  com- 
monly fixed  at  840  B.  c.  He  has  been  canonized  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  his  day  is  June  14. 

El'liot  (GEORGE  THOMSON),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York 
May  11,  182";  was  educated  at  Columbia  College;  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  New  York,  in  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh ;  was  appointed  resident  physician  to  the  New 
York  Lying-in  Asylum  in  1852,  and  attending  physician 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1854;  lectured  on  operative  mid- 
wifery in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Burgeons  1858-59, 
and  became  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children  in  Bellevue  Hospital  medical  college  in  1861. 
D.  Jan.  29,  1871.  Besides  contributions  to  various  medical 
journals,  he  published  Obstetric  Clinic  (1868). 

El'Iiott  (ROBERT  WOODWARD  BARNWELL),  S.  T.  D., 
b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Aug.  16,  1840;  was  educated  at 
South  Carolina  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  iMil  ; 
was  aide-de-camp  1861-62  to  Brig.-Gen.  Lawton  of  the 
Confederate  States  army,  and  wounded  in  the  second  battle 
of  Manassas,  and  adjutant-general  of  McLaw's  division 
1864-65;  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1868,  priest  in  1871, 
and  bishop  of  Western  Texas  in  1874,  and  has  published 
a  number  of  essays  and  sermons. 

Elliott  (SAMUEL  MACKENZIE),  b.  at  Inverness.  Scot- 
land, Apr.  9,  1811 ;  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  1828,  and  in 
London,  where  he  made  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  his  specialty;  came  in  1833  to  America;  visited  Cin- 
cinnati and  Philadelphia,  and  settled  finally  in  New  York, 
inhere  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an  oculist.  At 
:he  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Highland  Guard,  and  was  wounded  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  He  was  subsequently  commissioned  to  raise 
the  Highland  brigade,  which  commission  he  fulfilled  with 
;reat  personal  sacrifices,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general. 
D.  at  Elliottville,  Staten  Island,  May  1,  1873. 

Elliott  (WASHINGTON  L.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania;  was  ap- 
>ointed  second  lieutenant  in  1846,  first  lieutenant  in  1817, 
laptain  in  1854,  major  of  1st  Cavalry  in  1862 ;  chief  of  the 
:avalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  wounded  in  the 
econd  battle  of  Bull  Run;  chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Irmy  of  the  Cumberland;  commander  of  the  4th  corps 
)ec.,  1864— Apr.,  1865;  engaged  in  battles  around  Nasn- 
•ille,  Tenn.,  for  which  he  was  brevettcd  brigadier-general 
J.  S.  A.,  and  brevetted  major-general  for  gallant  services 
n  the  war.  Author  of  Manual  fur  Cavalry. 

El'lis  (ALEXANDER  JOHN),  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Hox- 
on,  a  suburb  of  London,  June  14,  1814;  graduated  at 
"rinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1837;  studied  law  at  the 
fiddle  Temple  for  some  time,  but  devoted  himself  finally 


ic  (1870),  Practical  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  Prnnnni-nt- 
'ou  of  Latin  (1874),  besides  papers  on  various  subjr,  i-. 


KLY— KVAXS. 


E'ly  (SMITH,  .In.),  b.  in  Now  Jersey  in  1825;  itudic.1 
law,  anil  was  admitted  to  the  liar  in  1*48  ;  di.l  i, 
but  entered  a  wholesale  leather  business  in  Nc«  York; 
wiis  elected  a  school  trustee  in  I>,~>.1 ;  nicmlier  of  tin.  St:ite 
senate  in  1857;  county  supervisor  from  Ism;  i,,  1*70;  |;,.|, 
roscntntivc  from  New  York  to  the  I1.M  and  Ilih  r.  increases; 

c imissioner  of  public  instruction  in  1S72;  chairman  .it" 

thi!  committee  on  expenditures  in  the  treasury  department 
in  1875;  mayor  of  New  York  1S77. 

Embiotic'idie  [from  KmliintScn — <>3ios,  "living," and 
TOKOS,  "  bringing  forth  " — the  typical  genus],  a  remiirkulilc 
family  of  fishes  liniited  to  the  northern  l';i,-iu'c  iici-un.  and 
i.illv  ie|»e-entcd  on  the  shores  of  tin-  Pacific  Sutra, 
and  diHlngoUhed  by  their  viviparity.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Tclcocephali  and  sub-order  Acunthopteri.  The  body 
mprMied  and  oblong  :  the  scales  ore  cycloid  and  of 
moderate  size,  and  cover  the  entire  trunk  aa  well  as  head ; 
on  the  back  they  form  a  sheath  of  from  one  to  three  rows 
wide  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  this  sheath  diminishes 
backward  to  the  end  of  the  tin,  and  is  separated  from  the 
back  by  a  well-defined  groove;  the  lateral  line  is  contin- 
uous, and  parallel  with  the  back  ;  the  head  is  c.iuq  • 
and  moderate;  the  nostrils  double;  tho  eyes  lateral:  the 
mouth  has  a  moderate  or  slight  lateral  cleft :  the  lips  sim- 
ple, and  more  or  less  developed;  teeth  arc  present  on  the 
jaws,  but  absent  from  the  palate ;  the  branchial  apertures 
are  ample,  and  continuous  below;  branchiostcgal  r»y»  Rve 
or  six  on  each  Hide;  the  dorsal  tin  is  oblong,  and  modified 
in  two  ways,  severally  characteristic  of  distinct  sub-fami- 
lies; tlio  anal  tin  is  oblong,  and  armed  in  front  with  three 
slender  spines ;  the  anterior  portion  of  tho  anal  fin  is  de- 
veloped in  a  peculiar  way  as  a  conduit  for  the  milt  and 
ej^s ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  produced  and  more  or  less  angu- 
lateil,  and  the  rays  branched;  tho  ventrals  are  in 
behind  the  bases  of  the  pectorals,  and  each  has  a  spine 
and  live  branched  rays;  the  vertebral  column  has  an  in- 
creased number  of  vertebrae ;  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones 
are  confluent  together ;  the  stomach  is  simple,  and  pylorie 
circa  are  absent.  The  family  exhibits  two  distinct  modi- 
fications of  structure;  in  one  (Embioticinaj)  tho  dorsal 
has  its  spinous  portion  rather  less  developed  than  the  soft, 
and  only  composed  of  from  nine  to  eleven  spines.  In  the 
other  (Hysterocarpinte)  the  dorsal  has  the  spinous  portion 
much  longer  than  the  soft,  and  sustained  by  about  fifteen 
or  more  spines.  (1)  The  Einbioticina?  are  by  far  tho  most 
numerous  in  forms,  and  the  species  are  marine.  By  Amer- 
ican naturalists  fourteen  genera  are  admitted — viz.  Ditrema, 
J/t/l>*tint8,  Phanerodon,  Embiotica,  Txniotiea,  Da»uili<-h- 
tft'/f,  RlmcftchilttSj  AjiiphistichiiSf  Holconotun,  Ci/matoyaeter, 
fiypocritichthyt,  Hypcrprosopon,  Ilrncliyiitini,  and  Abeuna. 
(2)  The  Hysterocarpime  are,  as  far  as  known,  represented 
by  but  one  species  (ffyiteracarput  Traskii),  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Sacramento  River.  All  the 
species  are  viviparous,  and  tho  young  are  developed  in 
small  number  in  special  uterine  sacs.  Some  of  tho  species 
are  among  the  most  common  of  the  Californiau  fishes, 
and  are  brought  to  tho  markets  in  large  numbers :  they 
are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  indicated  under 
the  name  of  "  perch,"  although  they  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  the  perches  properly  so  called  of  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  U.  S.  On  the  whole  they  are  mostly 
nearly  related  to  the  Labridse  and  Gerrida;,  but  their  dif- 
ferential characters  are  very  positive.  THEODOKK  UlLL. 

Enomoto,  or  liioinoto.  b.  in  the  province  of  Shid- 
zuoka,  Japan,  but  known  as  a  Yedo-man ;  went  to  Holland 
when  quite  young  as  a  naval  student  under  the  tycoon's 
government;  was  appointed  an  admiral  under  the  old  gov- 
ernment; toward  the  close  of  the  rebellion  in  1868  he  took 
a  fleet  of  seven  ships  to  Yeso  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
last  stand  against  the  imperial  government;  was  forced  to 


of  Yeso;  and  in  1874  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the 
imperial  navy,  and  also  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Russia. 

Eohip'pus  [Or.  ^ii?,  "dawn,"  and  unros,  "horse"],  an 
extinct  genus  of  the  horse  family,  occurring  in  the  Lower 
Eocene  deposits  of  tho  West,  and  allied  to  Orohippnt  (see 
HOUSE,  FOSSIL,  in  CYCLOPEDIA),  but  of  a  less  specialized 
form,  and  apparently  in  tho  direct  ancestral  line.  The  feet 
had  four  toes  in  front  and  three  behind,  with  a  rudiment  of 
the  outer  or  fifth  metatarsal,  and  may  have  had  a  rudiment 
of  tho  first  toe  in  the  fore  foot.  This  genus  is  represcntei 
by  species  from  the  lowest  Eocene  beds  of  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Ernst  (OSWALD  H.),  b.  Juno  27,  1842,  near  Cincinnati, 
0.;  entered  Harvard  College  July,  1858;  graduated  at  tl 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  June,  1864,  and  was  con 
sioned  first  lieutenant  in  tho  corps  of  engineers ;  served  : 


uiliUnt  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Tnmmm  to 
the  .lose  of  the  Atlanta  campaign  :  'a«  Militant  engineer 

•ictii.n  i.|   f'.,itiii.-:r 

>'o.   hii\inK  the  in,  MI-;     •  ,(,.  fnill 

blait  at  Lime  Point.  (•»'.,   I-',-  .  .-..nnnan  I.  -I  a  company 

ill  Willctfp.    P..  in-  ,-j,, 

detached  to  nerve  n«  astronomer  with  the  cumin 
by  the   I.   S.   isoM-mmi-nt   t  i  Spain  t.,  ..U.ric  the  p..lar 
"••••.,    |x7'l:    «...   appointed    ,,,.•  .  ,„,. 

tical    military    en-in,  -i-ring    and    military   »ign«!lin|r,   ,n.| 
teternpn;  nt  the  1.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1-71  ;  » 

eli:iir    he  DO 

more  important   riruetiirr*  at  thni  |  I  ••  .        II- 
was  brevcttcd   c:i|.t  uti   for  "  faithful  nnd   inrritminii. 

Hi-  principal  publication  i-  a  .l/.i  .....  il  . 

Milil'i  :,,g  (18TJ). 


:,,g  (18TJ). 

Eiclot  (liKit.XAT).    See  U'Eacurr. 

Esoc'idir  ffrom  Ems,  an  ancient  name,  later  a|.| 
to  species  of  this  family],  a  family  of  fi-1 

cphali  and  sub-order  Haplom  _•  the  true 

pikes.   The  body  i>  elongated,  with  the  back  and  abdomen 
nearly  straight  and  parallel  :  the  acalei  ar.  I  ,,{ 

small  site,  and  cover  the  whole  of  the  body  and  more  or 
lew  of  the  head  :  tho  lateral  line  It  nearly  -traiirht  and 
nuous  ;  the  head  Is  oblong,  and  produced  into  a  broad, 
depressed,  and  flattened  snout:  the  eye*  are  lateral;  the 
opcrcular  bone*  developed  in  normal  number  and  propor- 
tions ;  the  nostrils  double  ;  the  mouth  ii  large,  and  hai  a 
deep  lateral  cleft  ;  the  upper  jaw  formed  toward  the  mid- 
dle by  the  intcrmaxillane*.  and  at  the  tide*,  backward,  by 
the  supramaxillaries  :  the  teeth  are  developed  on  the  jaw*, 
vomer,  palatine,  and  hyoid  h..m-:  on  tin-  jaw»  tiny  are 
enlarged  and  sharp,  and  on  the  other  bone*  are  aggregated 
in  cardiform  bands  ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  wide  and 
confluent  below  ;  the  branchioitegal  ray*  in  large  number 
(11-19);  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin*  are  situated  far  behind, 
opposite  each  other,  and  higher  than  long  ;  the  caudal  AD 
is  well  developed  and  more  or  lens  emarginnted  ;  the  pec- 
torals are  inserted  near  the  breait,  and  moderately  •!•  .<•! 
oped  ;  the  ventrals  are  abdominal  ;  the  skeleton  ha*  numer- 
ous vertebra,  and  the  abdominal  onei  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  caudal  (r.  y.  1).  41-t.l  +  C.  20-21  1  :  the 
stomach  is  siphonal,  and  has  no  pylorie  appcmln. 
air-bladder  is  simple,  and  connected  by  a  duct  with  the 
oesophagus.  The  family,  as  thus  limited,  i*  entirely  eon- 
fined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  is  characteristic  of 
the  "  arctogiuan  "  division  of  the  globe.  It  ii  chiefly  rep- 
resented in  America,  where  about  ten  specie*  arc  known, 
while  in  Europe  only  a  single  specie*  —  and  that  al«o  com- 
mon to  the  two  continent*  —  it  found.  All  the  member*  <>f 
the  family  arc  very  voracious,  and  by  the  nature  of  their 
dentition  well  adapted  for  making  havoc  among  their  co- 
habitants of  the  water.  The  most  notable  species  of  the 
U.  8.  are  the  Etox  xubilior,  or  true  ma»calonge,  which  il 
pre-eminent  among  the  species  of  the  family  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  flesh;  the  E.  luriut,  or  B.  <-«f..r,  which  i*  the 
same  as  the  common  pike  of  Europe:  and  the  I 
lalnt,  or  ordinary  pickerel,  of  the  Middle  and  Eattern 
States.  Tho  Etor  nubilior  is  not  only  the  best,  but  al»o 
tho  largest,  species  of  the  family,  and  is  the  mo-!  di-linetly 
differentiated  of  them  all,  and  perhaps  entitled  to  generic 
distinction.  In  England  the  name  '•  pike"  is  bestowed  on 
the  AW  lurhit  as  a  specific  term,  as  well  as  a  designation 
implying  maturity,  while  the  name  "pickerel"  is  restricted 
to  the  young.  In  the  U.  S.,  however,  both  these  appella- 
tions are  very  diversely  applied,  (gee  PIKK  and  PWT- 
KHKL,  in  Crcu>p*:mA.)  THBODOR«  (in  i  . 

Etchers'  and  Engraver*'  Proof*.    It  wa*  for- 
merly universally  believed—  and  Gilbert  Hamerton,  in  hi* 
treatise  on  Etching,  holds  —  that  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  getting  a  good  proof  of  etchings  and  engraving*  than 
bv  means  of  a  press.    Mr.  T.  C.  Chapman,  however,  an 
American   artist    living    in    Rome,  and   a   diHinguUhed 
etcher   himself,   has  »ucceeded   in   taking  perfect  pro. 
without  the  use  of  a  pre»»—  by  pouring  over  the  n 
plate  a  solution  of  gelatine  (isinglass)  in  alcohol.    » 
hard  it  is  easily  removed,  and  resemble*  an  India  pro. 
The  proof  may  be  backed  with  paper,  and  preserved  or 
not  at  pleasure. 

Ev'ana  (EDWARD  P.).  b.  at  Remsen,  N.  Y..  Dec.  8, 
1833  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  ii 
studied  nt  Giittingcn,  Berlin,  and  Munich  If 
appointed  professor  of  modern  language*  in  the  I 
s/ty  of  Michigan  in  1862,  and  virited  Europe  again  in 
1870       He  published   Atriu  dtr  d<n,t»<-ke»    L,l,rat»rgr. 
,rAWS/e  (1868),  and  translations  of  Stahr1*  life  of  Lewing 
and  Coquerel's  Firit  Hutoricat  Traru/orytalimu  of  C 
tiantty. 
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Fal'lows  (.SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pendleton,  near  Man- 
chester, England,  Dec.  13, 1S35  ;  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Wisconsin  1845;  graduated  as  valedictorian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  1859:  became  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church ;  entered  the  army  as  chaplain 
1  Sii  1 ;  afterward  engaged  in  active  military  service  ;  reached 
the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier-general ;  was  seven 
years  a  regent  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  was  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  1870-72;  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Wresleyan  University  at  Bloomington 
1S71 ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  Chi- 
cago, May,  1S75;  editor-in-chief  of  the  Appeal,  the  organ 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Jan.,  1870,  and  was 
chosen  a  bishop  July  15, 1876,  at  the  fourth  general  council 
of  that  new  organization,  held  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Fel'ton  (WILLIAM  II.),  b.  in  Oglcthorpe  co.,  Ga,,  June 
19,  1S23 ;  graduated  at  the  State  University  in  1842,  and  at 
the  Medical  College  in  Augusta  in  1844;  did  not  practise 
his  profession,  but  settled  at  Cass,  now  Bartow,  Cass  Co., 
engaging  in  farming  and  planting,  and  devoting  much 
interest  to  the  affairs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church; 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1851  on  the 
famous  Georgia  platform  ;  opposed  the  policy  of  secession 
in  1861,  but  went  with  his  State  when  she  adopted  that 
cause;  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1874,  and  re- 
elected  in  1876.  ALEXANDER  II.  STEPHENS. 

Ferra'ri  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  in  Milan  in  1811 ;  studied  law 
at  Pavia,  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  literature; 
published  in  1835  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Vico  ; 
went  in  1837  to  Paris,  where  in  1839  he  published  Vim  et 
I'ltnlie  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  1840  at 
Rochefort,  and  afterward  at  Strasbourg,  but  was  removed 
on  account  of  his  radical  ideas;  published  in  1847  Essai 
9itr  le  Principe  et  les  Limites  de  la  Philosophic  de  VHistrtire  ; 
was  reinstated  in  his  chair  in  Strasbourg  in  1848,  but  again 
removed,  and  returned  in  1859  to  Italy,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively made  professor  in  Turin,  Milan,  and  Florence. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  the  most  remarkable  are  Fil»H<,/iit 
delta  Rivolitzione  (1851),  Histoire  dee  Revolutions  d'ltalie 
(4  vols.,  1856-58),  Corso  di  Lezioni  Kuyli  Scrittori  Politici 
Italiani  (1862-63),  besides  a  number  of  articles  in  the 
Hevue  dee  Detix  Mondes. 

Flem'ing  (WALTER  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Portland,  Me., 
June  14, 1838  ;  graduated  at  Antioch  College,  0.,  1859,  and 
at  the  Albany  Medical  College  1862;  went  to  Rochester, 
where  he  became  health  physician  1862-05,  and  <lurin<;  the, 
same  time  was  surgeon  to  the  7th  division  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ; 
removed  to  New  York;  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  3d 
brigade  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  1870-77,  and  became  consulting 
physician  and  surgeon  to  St.  Elizabeth's  and  Roosevelt 
hospitals ;  is  a  member  of  various  medical  and  other  asso- 
ciations, and  published  Catarrh,  and  its  Relation  to  Throat 
and  Lung  Diseases  (1873),  Motive-power  of  tfte  Human  Sys- 
tem (1868),  Pathology  of  Female  Diseases  (1875),  Treatment 
of  Cerebral  and  Nervous  Diseases  (1876),  etc. 

Fol'som  (JOSEPH  L.),  b.  in  New  Hampshire  in  1816; 
graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  July  1,  1840;  served  in  Florida 
against  the  Indians,  and  on  the  Northern  frontier  1840-44; 
transferred  to  the  quartermaster's  department,  with  rank 
of  captain,  Sept.,  1846,  and  served  in  California  during  the 
war  with  Mexico.  He  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  communicate  the 
information  officially  to  his  government.  He  was  identified 
with  the  early  history  and  development  of  San  Francisco, 
where  he  became  a  large  property-owner.  Folsom  City, 
on  the  American  River,  near  the  locality  where  gold  was 
discovered,  is  named  in  his  honor.  D.  at  San  Jos(>,  Cal., 
July  19,  1855. 

Fol'well  (WILLIAM  WATTS),  b.  Feb.  14,  1833,  at  Rom- 
ulus, Seneca  eo.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Hobart  College  1857; 
was  teacher  in  Ovid  Academy  for  two  years,  then  became 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Hobart  College;  in 
1860  and  1861  studied  philology  in  Berlin  and  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe;  in  Jan.,  1862,  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  in  the  50th  U.  S.  Engineers,  with  which 
command  he  served  through  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  till  the  close  of  the  war,  attaining  the  actual 
rank  of  major  of  engineers  and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel U.  S.  Vols.  After  some  years  spent  in  bus- 
iness he  became  in  1869  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ken- 


yon  College,  Gambier,  0.,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where 


now  preparing  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  the  Science 
of  Indimtr/f. 

Fos'ter  (ABDY  KELLEY),  b.  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 
1811 ;  was  educated  at  Worcester;  worked  several  years  as 
a  teacher;  began  in  1838  to  lecture  against  slavery;  mar- 
ried in  1845  Stephen  L.  Foster,  and  continued  to  deliver 
lectures  and  circulate  papers  and  tracts  against  slavery, 
the  subjection  of  woman,  intemperance,  and  kindred  evils. 
Fos'ter  (ELLEN  HORTEN),  b.  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1840; 
early  moved  to  Clinton,  la.;  married  1869;  admitted  to 
practise  law  1874;  argued  a  case  in  the  supreme  court 
1875.  A  leading  woman  in  the  temperance  crusade. 

Foster  (GEORGE  WHITEFIKLD),  b.  at  Swanton,  Vt.,  May 
9,  1794;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  attain- 
ing prominence  in  his  profession,  and  for  twenty  years  held 
a  prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of  his  State.  Was  State's 
attorney,  commissioner  of  the  Vermont  Central  R.  R.,  and 
repeatedly  chosen  to  the  legislature  and  State  senate; 
though  without  political  ambition,  he  had  been  selected  for 
nomination  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  just  previous  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  Oct.  12,  1848. 

Fow'ler  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
30,  1799;  studied  medicine  at  Penn  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia;  was  licensed  in  1800,  and  began  to  practise 
at  Hamburg,  N.  J. ;  after  a  few  years  removed  to  Frank- 
lin, N.  J.  D.  Feb.  20,  1844.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a  physician.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  ri'pn-- 
scnting  his  county  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature, and  afterward  his  State  in  the  24th  and  25th  Con- 
gresses, during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  of 
whom  he  was  a  warm  supporter  and  one  of  the  earliest 
friends  in  New  Jersey.  As  a  mineralogist  and  geologist 
he  was  regarded  by  men  of  science  as  among  the  first  in 
the  country ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History:  an  honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  New  Jersey,  and  corresponding  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia ;  was 
a.lso  an  honorary  member  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  and  others.  In  1825  he  published  in 
Sittiman'l  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ix.,  An  Account  of  gome 
New  and  Extraordinary  Minerals  discovered  in  Warwick, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  in  1832,  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  xxi., 
An  Account  of  the  Sapphire  and  other  Mineral*  in  Nfii-lun 
township,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.  ;  contributed  to  Gordon's  6V.<  t- 
teer  and  History  of  New  Jersey  an  article  on  The  F  run  Ic  Un- 
ite, lied  Oxide  of  Zinc,  and  other  Minerals,  found  in  the 
Valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Hamburg  Mountains;  also  a  notice 
of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  same  region,  for 
Cleavland's  Mineralogy.  The  rare  mineral  fowlerite  \vas 
discovered  by  and  named  for  him,  and  the  iron  and  zinc 
ore  franklinite  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  by 
him;  he  made  it  known  to  eminent  naturalists  in  Europe, 
and  awakened  an  interest  in  it  which  has  since  resulted 
in  its  successful  development  and  manufacture.  The  ex- 
tensive zinc-mines  of  New  Jersey  were  once  owned  by 
him.  A.  Grvor. 

Fran'cis  (JAMES  BICHENO),  b.  at  Southfield,  Oxfordshire, 
England,  May  18,  1815;  adopted  engineering  a?  his  pro- 
fession; came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1833,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment with  George  W.  Whistler  on  the  Stonington  R.  R.  : 
went  to  Lowell  in  1834,  and  became  engineer  of  the  propri- 
etors of  locks  and  canals  on  Merrimack  River.  Published 
in  1855  his  first  ed.  of  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  in  1858J  with  many  additions.  These 
experiments,  in  their  practical  range  of  the  measurement 
of  the  flow  of  water  and  the  percentage  of  effective  power 
obtained  from  hydraulic  motors,  especially  turbines,  arc 
much  more  extensive  than  any  other,  and  are  not  only 
standard  for  the  rules  obtained,  but  also  for  the  method's 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  experiments  were  conducted. 
Fred'erik,  the  name  of  seven  kings  of  Denmark,  be- 
longing to  the  Oldenburg  dynasty.  Under  the  reign  of 
FREDERIK  III.  (1648-70)  the  constitution  of  the  country 
was  changed  from  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  Crown  was  circumscribed  within  very  narrow 
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limits  by  tho  privileges  of  the  nobility,  to  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  in  whieh  the  Crown  Wiis  in\estcd  with  an  abso- 
lute and '  unlimited  power  (Nov.  II,  lollth.  1'nder  KllKD- 
KH1K  VII.  (|S|S-fi.'i|  this  eoM.-titution  was  a^ain  ch:lli'_"-l, 

and  the  present  constitution  established   (.Inn 

!l( riling  to  which  tin-  exeeutiye  power  re-N  with  the  king 

and  his  respon-ilile  ministry;  the  legislative  power,  wiih 
the  Thiii'i,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  lum-e.  ele.-te.l 
indirectly  and  directly  by  the  people;  and  the  judicial 
power,  with  courts,  in  which  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
kinL'.  but  for  life.  At  the  death  of  Frcderik  VII.  (Nov.  15, 
1863)  tho  Oldenburg  dynasty  became  extinct. 


l"in'  r  IIo»  tni>  .  -TI  of  H.v.  Iir.  William 
II.,  h.  in  I'hil.i.l.-lpi.  : :  wan  graduated  at  liar. 

VHrdCc.l;.  ,    ,:\,,:\    |a»    if] 

H.  Meredith,  and  win  admitted  t->  ).r»  • 

ill  Trol|l.:it     iij  I    H 
tic"   nil'l   "I'orei^n    Attnehni- 
li«hfd  the  fir-' 
speareV  plays — viz./.' 

:iii'l   ll'i».l'r     1-77        ;,  nKer  of  tin-  ' 
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Gnd'idir  (See  Vol.  II.).   The  importance  of  this  family 
demands  a  more  extended  notice  than  has  been  given.     It 
is  one  of  tho  most  useful  to  man,  and  quite  characteristic 
in  its  range.     The  body  is  elongated,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pressed and  conoidal  backward,  and  tapers  into  tho  caudal 
tin  :  the  scales  are  cycloid  and  very  small;  the  lateral  line 
continuous  and  parallel  with  tho  back;  the  head  is  gener- 
ally conic;  the  eyes  lateral  and  large;  the  nostrils  double; 
the  opercula  normally  developed  and  unarmed;  the  mouth 
i  more  or  less  extensive  lateral  oblique  cleft ;  the  upper 
jaw  is  little  protractile;  the  supramaxillary  bones  straight 
and  rather  narrow — f.  ''.very  little  expanded  backward;  the 
teeth  acute,  and  aggregated  in  bands  on  the  jaws,  and  most- 
ly on  the  palate;  the  branchial  apertures  cleft  far  forward 
lielow:  the  branchiostegal  rays  generally  seven  on  each 
side ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  diversiform,  and  its  modifications 
distinctive  of  several  sub-families;  the  anal  fin  is  also  di- 
versiform, but  always  much  shorter  than  the  dorsal;  the 
caudal  fin  is  distinct,  but  encroaches  above  and  below  on 
the  caudal  peduncle  ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  moderately  nar- 
row, and  their  rays  branched ;  the  ventral  fins  jugular,  but 
otherwise  diversiform ;  the  vertebras  are  developed  in  in- 
creased number ;  the  pylorio  ct»ca  are  few  or  moderate  in 
number.     The  species  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  cold  waters 
of  the  globe,  and  mostly  to  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  a  few  types  are  found  in  the  cold  deep  waters  of  the 
lower  latitudes,  and  reascend  toward  tho  surface  in  oceans 
of  the   southern    hemisphere.     Several   well-marked   sub- 
families express  the  chief  modifications  of  the  vertical  and 
ventral  fins.     (1)  The  Gadinoj  have  three  dorsal  and  two 
anal  (ins,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  complete— f.  e.  have  five 
to  seven  rays:  this  sub-family  includes  the  true  cod-fishes 
(Gitdiu),  the  pollocks  (PollacMus),  tho  haddock  (Melauo- 
animiiiui),  tho  torn-cods  (Microgadiu),  whitings  (Merlnn- 
»««),  etc.     (2)  The  Phycinso  have  two  dorsal  fins  (a  first 
short  and  a  second  very  long  one)  and  one  anal  fin,  an 
ventral  fins  are  simply  bifurcated  :  to  this  group  belong  the 
so-called  "hake"  (not  tho  true  hake,  which  is  a  MerlMW,) 
of  the  New  England  and  neighboring  provincial  c< 
The  Lotino)  have  also  two  dorsal  fins  (an  anterior  s 
and  a  posterior  long  one)  and  undivided  anal,  but  the  ven 
tral  fins  are  complete  :  this  group  has  two  types,  Jfofoa 
true  ling,  which  is  marine  and  restricted  to  the  fresh  waters, 
and  Lotn,  embracing  the  cusks  or  burbots  of  the  interior 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  North.     (4)  Tho  C,hatim«  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  anterior  dorsal  fin  composed  o 
fringes,  preceded  by  a  long  slender  ray  and  a  long  posterior 
dorsal     the  anal  is  long  and   simple:   tins   includes  th. 
smallest  and  least  useful  species  of  the  family  :  those  , 
American  coasts  are  rare  and  of  no  economical  importance, 
and  unknown  to  the  fishermen;  on  the  Europeai, ,  coas 
however,  they  are  more  common,  and  in  England  are  I 
under  the  name  of  rockling.     ( 5)  The  Brosmina,  are  forms 
with  the  dorsal  rays  confluent  in  a  sing  e  long  fin  ext 
ing  from  near  the  neck  to  near  the  tail;  the  anal  is ^ 
simple ;  the  ventral  fins  are  perfect :  the  sub-family  include, 
tho  Vo.»»«»,  which  i3  consumed  in  largo  quantitic 
some  portions  of  the  New  England  and  northern  coa t of 
America,  and  known  under  the  names  of  cusk 
About  00  or  70  species  of  the  family  have  been  dwcnbea, 
among  which  are  several  genera  peculiar  to 
the  tropical  or  sub-tropical  seas  (e.  g.  the  1 
where  the  water  has  a  low  temperature  con 
surface  and  tho  land.     As  many  as  17  ^ 


metit,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent the  "  Woman's  Declaration  of  Kighli "  in  Independ- 
ence, Square  July  4,  1878. 

Gainea  (RICHARIMOX  Wiuox),  M.  A.,  b.  in  Mayirillr, 
Ky.,  Deo.  9,  1825,  where  he  received  his  early  education. 
In  1837  the  family  removed  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  the  seat 
of  the  State  University,  at  which  institution  be  graduated 
in  1845  at  the  head  of  his  elass;  was  appointed  tutor,  and 
subsequently  adjunct  professor,  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
university,  and  in  1851  resigned  to  vi-n  Karopr.  where  be 
spent  three  years  in  travel  ami  ftudy  ;  was  elected  at  Us 
return  professor  of  Latin  and  French  in  tl-  \  of 

sippi,  and  in  1860  professor  of  ancient  language*  IB 
Oakland  College;  from  1881  to  1884  was  paymaster  in  the 
Confederate  army ;  was  afterward  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Davidson  College,  N.  C.,  and  in  IS74  profes- 
sor of  Latin  and  French  in  Central  University,  Richmond. 
Ky..  where  ho  still  remains.  At  the  instance  of  the  b«rea« 
of  education  at  Washington,  ho  has  lately  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  Latin  /•ru«un<-i,<ii<m  in  »•••  ' 
the  Vnitnt  ,s'f«f.'».  Prof,  (laines  was  for  some  years  as- 
sociated with  the  principal  editor  of  this  CYCMMMU  in 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  subsequently  in  the  t'ni- 
versity  of  Mississippi. 

Gale  (LEOTARD  IH-XSEL),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  b.  July  J5, 
1SOO,  in  Sutton,  Millbury,  Mass. :  in  1821  entered  Hruwn 
University,   Providence.   R.  I.,  but  graduated   at   Tnion 
College,  Sehenectady,  N.  Y.,  1825.      Studying  medieinr. 
he  received  in  1S30  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  College 
of  Physician*  and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  New  York.     1 
1832  was  resident  physician  in  tho  Crosby  street  cholera 
hospital,  New  York ;  was  afterward  assistant  professor  a 
chemistry  in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  »• 
geons,  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New  \ork  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

Gav'it  (Jons  E.),  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  29.  1817; 
went  earlv  in  life  to  Albany,  and  began  business  there 
when  twenty  years  old,  as  a  bank-note  engraver  and 
printer  He  felt  a  great  interest  in  astronomy,  and  so*! 

an  active  part   in  establishing   the  Dudley  Observuiorv. 

being  sent  to  Europe,  together  with  Spencer  the  optic 

to  secure  tho  most  perfect  equipment  for  the  observatory. 

He  was  an  expert  microscopist.  his  investigations  be  m, 

--:^^^^^^^fB 
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early  called  to  the  study  of  finance  -i.b-W-f  «f_U-lr 
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im ""ovements  in  his  art  and  in  his  business.     In  I 
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sion  of  the  ultimate  modification  of  structure;  and  this 
definition  is  perhaps  as  good  as  one  of  such  few  words  can 
be,  but  without  explanation  it  will  convey  an  erroneous 
idea  to  those  who  arc  otherwise  unacquainted  with  natural 
s.-ience,  anil  the  definition  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
the  group  itself  is  thoroughly  understood;  and  hence  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  definition  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  An  adequate  idea  can  only  be  given  by  ex- 
ample ;  thus,  the  wolf,  in  common  with  the  dog,  coyote, 
jackal,  and  certain  "(her  like  forms,  constitutes  a  genus, 
r,,,n'»,  in  contradistinction  to  the  red  fox  (  Vul^en),  which 
is  also  composed  of  a  number  of  species,  and  the  gray  fox 
( Uroci/un),  of  which  there  are  at  most  but  two  species  :  the 
species,  in  each  of  these  genera,  are  defined  by  trivial 
differences  in  detail  of  structure  or  color,  and  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  certain  distinctive  anatomical  charac- 
ters which  are  more  prominent  than  any  observable  within 
the  limits  of  any  one  of  the  genera.  A  necessary  element 
of  the  genus,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  natural- 
ists, is  the  possession  of  some  peculiar  character,  or  pecu- 
liar combination  of  characters,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
others.  The  number  of  species  is  no  criterion,  as  a  genus 
mav  have  one  or  several  species,  or,  exceptionally,  hun- 
dreds of  species.  The  genus  was  at  an  early  period  em- 
ployed in  natural  history,  but  was  not  definitely  and  in- 
variably distinguished  and  limited  to  a  single  name  until 
the  time  of  Linnasus :  since  his  time  the  limits  of  genera 
have  been  undergoing  gradual  modifications.  The  genera 
recognized  by  him  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
were  quite  differently  appreciated ;  his  genera  of  plants 
were  little  if  at  all  more  comprehensive  than  those  admit- 
ted in  the  present  age,  while  those  in  the  animal  kingdom 
corresponded  rather  with  those  groups  which  are  now  des- 
ignated as  families,  or  were  even  still  more  comprehensive. 
The  tendency  until  within  a  few  years  past  was  toward  an 
excessive  differentiation  into  genera  distinguished  by  triv- 
ial and  superficial  characteristics;  but  a  reverse  movement 
commenced  first  in  botany,  and  subsequently  in  zoology, 
and  a  certain  conservatism  in  the  adoption  of  genera  is 
now  prevalent.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ger'hard  (JOIIANN),  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Saxony,  Oct. 
17,  1582;  studied  theology  in  Wittenberg,  Jena,  and  Mar- 
burg; was  superintendent,  and  subsequently  superintend- 
ent-general, of  Saxe-Coburg  1606-16 ;  returned  then  to 
Jena  as  professor  of  theology.  D.  there  Aug.  17,  1637. 
His  Loci  Communes  Theologici  (9  vols.,  1626)  was  received 
with  much  applause  as  the  most  complete  and  learned  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism ;  also,  his  Med- 
itatfoues  Saerte  (1606)  were  often  reprinted. 

German'icus  (CAESAR),  b.  in  15  B.  c.,  a  son  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  Antonia; 
was  adopted  in  4  A.  n.  by  Tiberius,  and  accompanied  him 
in  his  campaigns  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  (7-10)  and  in 
Germany  (11).  In  14  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  and  gained  greater  victories 
than  had  been  achieved  by  the  Koman  arms  for  many 
years.  But  Tiberius  became  afraid  of  his  popularity,  and 
recalled  him  in  17,  before  he  could  perfectly  consolidate 
his  conquests  and  make  them  useful  to  the  empire.  lie 
was  then  sent  to  the  East  against  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
menians, and  d..  probably  poisoned,  at  Epidaphne,  near 
Antioch,  Oct.  9,  19.  By  his  wife,  Agrippina  the  Elder,  ho 
had  nine  children,  six  of  whom  survived  him;  the  two 
most  famous  of  them  were  Caligula,  the  emperor,  and 
Agrippina  the  Younger,  mother  of  Nero. 

Gibbs  (ROBERT  W.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1809 ; 
was  educated  in  what  is  now  called  the  University  of  South 
Carolina ;  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  college  in 
Charleston  1830 ;  was  immediately  appointed  assistant  to 
Dr.  Cooper,  and  at  his  death  became  his  successor  in  the 
chair  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy ;  was  also 
associated  with  Prof.  Josiah  C.  Nott,  M.  D.,  in  teaching 
medicine;  formed  an  extensive  collection  of  fossils,  made 
comprehensive  researches  in  palaeontology,  and  wrote  ex- 
tensively for  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  on  ornithology, 
artesian  wells,  microscopy,  etc.  During  the  civil  war  he 
was  surgeon-general  of  his  State.  D.  in  Columbia,  S.  C., 
Oct.  15,  1866.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Gill  (THOMAS),  B.  A.,  b.  at  Sweet  Farms,  the  family  seat, 
Enniscorthy,  Ireland,  1783  ;  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  British  army  ;  came  to  New  York,  and  joined  the  expe- 
dition of  Gen.  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda  for  the  liberation 
of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  from  Spanish  rule ;  was  captured,  but 
escaped,  and  returned  to  New  York  in  1809  ;  was  business- 
manager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  till  1832,  when 
with  Major  M.  M.  Noah  he  founded  the  New  York  Er.cniiiy 
Star.  D.  Apr.  29,  1839.  MARY  L.  G.  HOWE. 

Gil'lett  (EZRA  HALL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
July  15, 1823  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1841,  and  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary  1844 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 


church  in  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  1845-68  ;  in  1868  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy,  ethics,  and  history  in  the 
University  of  New  York.  D.  Sept.  2,  1875.  Ho  was  a 
remarkably  industrious  and  patient  scholar;  wrote  much 
for  the  American  Theological  Review,  the  Presbyterian 
yitfirtcrly,  the  Jliutorical  Magazine,  and  other  periodicals, 
and,  besides  several  minor  works,  published  The  Life  and 
Time,  ,,f  John  Huse  (2  vols.,  1861  ;  3d  ed.  1870),  History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  L'uiti//  Stnti*  of  America 
(2  vols.,  1864;  revised  ed.  1875),  God  in  Human  Thmiylit 
(1875),  The  Moral  System  (1875).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Godet'  (FREDKRIC  L.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Neufchatcl,  Switzer- 
land, in  1812.  After  having  finished  his  college  course  and 
studied  theology  in  his  native  town,  he  continued  the  study 
of  tlieology  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin; 
was  ordained  minister  in  Neofonatol ;  in  1838  -was  called 
by  the  present  emperor  of  Germany,  then  prince  royal  of 
Prussia,  to  the  high  office  of  civil  governor,  or  director 
of  the  education  of  his  only  son,  Frederick  William,  now 
prince  imperial  of  Germany,  a  post  which  he  occupied  with 
honor  and  success  until  1S44;  became  in  1850  one  of  the 
principal  pastors  of  the  city  of  Neufchatel  and  professor 
in  the  theological  school  of  the  national  Church  of  the 
canton.  At  the  disruption  of  the  church  of  Neufchatcl  in 
1873,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  political 
power,  be  became  the  prominent  leader  of  the  independent 
Church  then  established,  and  professor  in  the  theological 
school  of  the  same.  Among  his  numerous  works  and 
pamphlets  the  most  important  are  a  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  (2  vols.),  a  Commentary  on  the  Goxpul  of 
Lnke  (2  vols.),  and  2  vols.  of  /liltfiral  Sindir* — one  on  the 
Old,  the  other  on  the  New,  Testament.  All  these  works 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  and  some  have  been 
translated  into  both  English  and  German.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Bale,  Switzerland. 
Author  of  the  articles  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  on  the 
book  of  Revelation  in  this  CYCLOPEDIA.  A.  GUYOT. 

God'frey  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Philadelphia;  worked  as  a 
glazier  in  his  native  city,  and  studied  mathematics  with 
great  energy;  he  even  learned  Latin  in  order  to  read 
mathematical  works  in  that  language.  In  1730  he  com- 
municated an  improvement  he  had  made  in  Davis's  quad- 
rant to  James  Logan,  and  the  invention  was  subsequently 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  London.  In  the  mean 
time,  Edmund  Hadley  had  made  a  very  similar  invention, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  society,  which  now  investigated 
the  case  and  declared  that  both  claimants  were  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  invention,  awarding  to  each  of  them  a  prize 
of  £200.  The  instrument  is  still  in  general  use,  and  is 
called  either  Godfrey's  or  Hadley's  quadrant.  Godfrey  d, 
in  Philadelphia  in  1749. 

Goto  Shojiro,  b.  in  the  province  of  Tosa,  Japan;  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Sanyo,  but  resigned  in  1868;  in  1871  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Sa-in  or  assembly;  afterward  min- 
ister of  justice  and  a  sangi  or  state  councillor,  but  resigned 
in  1873,  and  in  1875  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Genro-in  or  new  parliament.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Gra'ham  (JOHN),  VISCOUNT  DUNDEE  and  LORD  GRAHAM 
OF  CLAVERHOUSE,  b.  near  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1643; 
studied  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's;  served  in  the 
French  and  Dutch  armies  1670-77;  was  made  captain  of 
dragoons  by  Charles  II.,  and  sent  into  the  Western  Low- 
lands against  the  Covenanters :  was  defeated  at  Drumclog, 
but  was  victorious  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  obtained  a  fear- 
ful notoriety  by  his  atrocities.  In  1688  he  was  ennobled 
by  James  II.,  whose  cause  he  supported  against  William 
III.  At  Killiecrankie  Pass  he  defeated  William's  troops, 
but  fell  himself  July  17,  1689.  (See  Alark  Napier,  Memo- 
rials and  Letters  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  3  vols.,  1859-62.) 

Great'orex  (ELIZA),  b.  at  Manor  Hamilton,  Leitrim 
co.,  Ireland,  Dec.  25, 1820;  came  early  to  America;  studied 
painting  in  New  York  under  William  H.  Wotherspoon  and 
James  Hart,  and  in  Paris  under  Kmile  Lambinet;  visited 
England  in  1857,  France  1861-62,  Germany  and  Italy 
1870-73,  and  was  made  an  associate  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  New  York,  in  1870.  Her  principal  works 
are — ftloominadale  (1868),  Chateau  of  Madame  Oliffe 
(1869),  The  Old  Porch,  Views  of  Amsterdam,  Old  St.  Paul's 
(1876),  besides  a  number  of  pen-and-ink  drawings,  of 
which  Albert  Durer's  House  in  Nuremberg  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Pius  IX.;  The  Hornet  of  Oberammeryatt  was  re- 
produced and  published  in  Munich  in  1871 ;  and  Sixty 
Pen-and-ink  Drawings  of  Old  New  York,  from  the  Battery 
to  Bloomingdale,  were  reproduced  and  published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  (New  York,  1876). — Her  two  daughters, 
ELEANOR  and  KATE  GREATOREX,  are  distinguished  as 
artists,  having  illustrated  several  books,  and  exhibited 
paintings  at  the  Academy  of  Design  and  at  the  Centennial. 
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Grimke  (ASGKLINA   EMII.V),  b.  in  Charleston.  S.  C., 

Fcl>.  -0,  I  **>•>:  .joined  her  sister  Sarah  in  Philadelphia  in 
1828,  and  held  in  ISIili,  with  Sarah,  a  scries  of  drawing- 
room  seances  in  New  York,  in  which  she  gave  bur  viewi* 
on  slavery  to  large  audiences  of  ladies.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  the  sinters  went 
to  New  England.  Rev.  Samuel  .1.  May.  at  Snuth  Srituato, 
Macs.,  invited  them  to  leeturc  in  his  church,  and  introduced 
them  in  ne.ighlioring  towns.  (See  hi*  ftaaotiwftMl  nf  (Ac 
Aitti-XI"1'''1''/  I'nnjlirl.)  In  1837  she  wrote  several  ICIIITK 
to  Catharine  lieci'hcr  in  reply  to  an  essay  on  slavery  and 
abolitionism.  In  's:;s  -"I11'  '»>'•>'  addie  -M  •<!  Ihc  l.-.'Niiturc 
of  Massachusetts.  May  11,  1838,  she  wa»  married  tn  Theo- 
dore Llwight  Weld.  SUSAN  b.  Aimioxr. 


CrimUr    -MI  in  Moo«E).  b.  In  rharlwt.n.  - 
n,  17'Ji;  made  in  lo'.M  Philadelphia  her  plac*  of  rmdww, 

and    puLli»hed    in    I'-T    .In    K/if'il*   '•>  ilk'  <'<• 

Thin  w»«  r  .n-rlerel   MTU-  of  lb«  mvit  «f. 

•  Uo  day.     W"  t 
in.-  in  \e»   Kniliiu  I  .l».  ni'.i,    /.   •<,,,  „„  il,,  i 

11  ".,.'»M  /   tit'    f-.''/>i'i/  >  •  •,  und  afterward  • 

her  Inline  with  the  Weld  family,  mid   ,i--i-ti-d  a»  a  learner 
in  their   -.-liM  .1.  e-tiiMi-hel    n,    I:.  lk>  il!...   N    .1..  in 
moved  to  Bnglewond,  N.  J.,  1864;  to  W<    I  If  c 
IMS;  i>.  llvle  Park.  \.  \..  Hyde  l'..tt 

'L".,  I'-T:;.    she  n1 

ltn"ji-nphy  "/  J'ntn  of  Arc  and  other  nmtller  w- 

.•Slut*  1).  A.MHOSI  . 


H. 


Had'ley  (JOHN),  an  English  astronomer,  the  date  and 
place  of  whose  birth  arc  unknown,  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Roval  Society  in  London  in  1717,  and  published  in  the 
ZV<in««rli»ii«  of  the  society  for  1731  an  account  of  an  in- 
vention he  had  made  with  respect  to  the  quadrant.  Shortly 
after,  however,  Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia  laid  be- 
fore the  society  a  very  similar  invention.  The  ea»e  waa 
investigated,  both  parties  were  declared  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  invention,  and  each  of  them  received  a  prize  of 
£200.  Hadloy  d.  Feb.  15,  1711. 

IliiiiH-s  (DANIEL),  b.  in  Sew  York  Jan.  6, 1801 :  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  1820;  studied  law  with  Judge  Thomas 
C    Rverson  at  Newton,  N.  J. ;    was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1823,'and  settled  at  Hamburg  1821 ;  in  1837  entered  public 
life  as  a  member  of  the  council  (now  called  senate),  and  as, 
ejc  oMcin,  one  of  the  board  of  canvassers  resisted  Oov.  Pen- 
nin^ton  in  giving  certificates  of  election  to  the  Whig  can- 
didates in  the  famous  "  broad  seal"  election ;  in  1813  the 
legislature  made  him  governor  and  chancellor  for  the  usual 
term  of  one  year;  while  in  office  he  proclaimed  the  new 
constitution  made  that  year,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
education  have  loft  their  impress  in  the  improved  condition 
of  the  common  schools  and  in  the  State  normal  school, 
which  was  first  proposed  by  him.     He  was  re-elected  gov- 
ernor in  1817  for  a  term  of  three  years;  in  1852  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  supremo  court,  and  served 
for  fourteen  years  ;  was  also,  ejc  offieio,  a  member  of  the 
court  of  error  and  appeals.     From  1870  to  1876  was  a  mem- 
ber of  several  judicial  commissions  relating  to  State  bound- 
aries and  the  municipal  affairs  of  Jersey  City  and  Paterson. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  actively  supporte 
Union  cause  during  the  civil  war.     One  son,  Cant.  Thomas 
R   Haines,  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  was  killed  attt 
battle  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  June  6,  1862 ;    another  son. 
Rev   A   A    Haines,  entered  the  army  soon  after,  and 
as  chaplain  of  the  15th  New  Jersey  till  the  close  of  the  war 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions  and  activ 
benevolence,  a    ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  many  years,  and  his  counsels  were  often  sought  u 
elesiastical  courts.     He  was  one  of  the  committee  i 
reunion  of  the  two  branches  of  that  Church,  and  several 
times  at  critical  junctures  saved  the  project  from  defeat. 
He  was  influential  in  the  establishment  of  the  insane  asylui 
at  Trenton,  the  home  for  disabled  soldiers  at  Newark,  an 
the  reform  school  for  juvenile  delinquents  at  Jamesburg ; 
was  a  commissioner  to  the  National  Prison  Reform  C 
gress  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  and  one  of  the  committee  to 


nalilheri'idar  [from <!r.iAi."»ea," and #v,"bea.i 
a  family  uf  extinct  mammal*  belonging  to  the  order  SlrenU 
and  closely  related  to  the  HALICORIP.C  (which  see),  from 
which  they  principally  differed  in  the  ni'dara  having  each 
two  or  thri  y  were  montly  tin.  '«"•• 

and  two-rooted  below),  and  their  crownn  Wins  •"  !  i>  I  with 
obtUM  tubercles  arranged  in  trannicne  yuke  like  emi- 
nences, and  in  the  posterior  one>  having  an  additional  nar- 
rower tuberculated  yoke  behind  the  principal  one*.  The 
family  was  represented  in  Europe  by  species  during  tb« 
greater  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  (from  the  Eoeen 
the  Pliocene),  and  these  have  been  referred  to  a  number 
of  distinct  genera,  but  which  appear  to  be  'wo, 

or  even  one — Halitkeritmi.    The  pelvic  bon«§  «*m  to  hart 
been  more  developed  than  in  the  existing  sircniani. 

THEODORE  <!M  i . 

Halo«au'ridte  [from  the  Or.  «A<.  "  sea,"  and  «.wm, 
'  saurus  "  or  "  lizard-like  fish  "J,  a  family  of  abdominal 
malacopterygian  fishes  represented  by  a  single  known  ip«- 
cies,  having  an  elongated  and  compreued  body,  covered 
with  cycloid  scales,  and  terminating  in  a  very  long  and 
tapering  tail,  beneath  which  the  anal  extends  forward  to 
the  vent :  the  dorsal  fin  is  short,  and  belongs  to  the  abdom- 
inal region;  the  pectorals  are  inserted   high  up  on   the 
tides ;  the  head  is  imall  and  with  a  produced  inont ;  the 
opercular  apparatus  incomplete,  the  opcrculum  being  pro- 
duced behind  into  a  long  flat  process  which  replaces,  ac- 
cording to  (iUnther,  the  suboperculum  and  inteniperculum ; 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  above  by  the  prcmax- 
illaries,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  maxillarles.    The  «t 
has  a  blind  sac,  and  the  pyloric  appendages  are  in  modi 
rate  number.    The  air-bladder  \t  large  and  «imple. 
single  known  species  (Halunmnt  Oietmii)  i«  a  d«p-s< 
fish  and  has  hitherto  only  been  found  off  the  island  < 
Madeira.    Nothing  is  known  of  its  f- 


death  he  was  president  of  the  Sussex  County  Bi 

and  the  oldest  trustee  of  Princeton  College.      A.  U'     <n  __ 

Halicor'idiE  [from  Gr.  «x,,  "sea,"  and  *tn,  ' i 
with  the  patronymic  -««],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order 
SII.BNI A  (see  in  CYCLOPEDIA),  having  a  nsh-hke  form  w  tl 
the  tail  emarginated  or  forked  behind;  the  h«**^«^ 
intermaxillary  bones  with  the  anterior  portion  de 
and  with  the  branches  prolonged  backward  j  «'«'  tw»  u£ 
per  incisors,  in  the  male  at  least;  and  with  the  molars  sue 
cessively  increasing  in  size  backward  with  simple  hoUow 
roots,  and  with  crowns  capped  by  few  tub ercle  .     A  smg.e 
living  genus  (Halicor,)  represents  th.s  1 family  .  '*  'Pec  ^a 
are  found  in  the  Red  Sea  and  a  ong  the  eastern Coasts i 
Africa  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Au8tr»]'       '«• 


Han'aford  (Pars*  Corns),  b.  in  the  iiland  of  Nan- 
tucket  in  1829;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  bmow  » 
teacher  and  writer  at  fifteen  :  in  1S68  ordained  as  minuter 
in  the  Univer»alist  church  in  Hingham,  Mass.  :  callej 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1870,  thence  to  Jersey  Uty.whei 
she  now  resides.     She  has  edited  several  paper,  and  pub 
lished  a  number  of  books;  among  thw  the  '-'/'"/  ^*'"j 
horn    W««/»  »nd    Li/,  of  0«rsf   >'<">'"?'; 
the  duty  of  chaplain  in  the  legislature  of  Connect 
several  occasions;  married  in  1819. 

Haplochiton'idie  [from  Or.  »**t,  ".imple, 

«  smooth,"  and  X.T*.  "  coat,"  with  the  i;«tro»/Inic.tenrm;?'- 

ri.n  fiih« 


smoo,  X..  , 

tion  -.W«],  a  family  of  fre.h-water  malacopl 
w  th  abdominal  ventrals,  having  the  physiognomy  of  ih. 
ramonid",  and,  like  them,  possessing  an  •'»}»""1»^1 
fin  :  the  body  is  naked  or  scaTy  ;  the  head  small; 
g°n  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  entirely  by  the  inter 
fary  bones  ;  tfce  branchio.Ugal  rays  are  few  in  nnmb.r  (3 
the  ovaries  laminated,  and  not  provided  with  an 
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separated,  and  distinguished  by  Ihe  breadth  of  the  skull 
behind  (resulting  from  the  lateral  extension  of  the  mastoid 
bones) ;  the  elongated  bony  tubes  of  the  auditory  bullic, 
which  are  closely  attached  to  the  mastoid  processes;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  anteorhilal  foramen  as  a  contracted  round 
canal ;  and  the  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  :  Ihe  latter  is 
very  peculiar,  the  dentigerous  areas  being  parallel,  or 
rather  converging  backward,  and  the  descending  ramus 
between  the  inferior  angle  and  the  condyle  is  abruptly  and 
greatly  bent  outward  into  a  triangular  extension,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  sharp  angular  apex  :  the  molar  teeth  are  root- 
less (  )•  In cxternalappearancelheanimals  have  some 

resemblance  to  the  woodchucks  or  ground-hogs  (Arctomyi), 
having  a  squat  body  and  the  tail  almost  wanting.  A  sin- 
gle genus  (/fnftfontitmtnt)  is  known,  with  one  or  perhaps 
two  species,  confined  to  a  few  regions  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  the  Rocky  Mountains:  the  size  is  about  that  of 
the  muskrat,  and  they  burrow  in  the  ground.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  I'uget  Sound  the  //.  leporina  is  called  the  sewellel  or 
slmwt'l.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Har'denberg,  von  (KARL  AUGUST),  PRINCE,  b.  at 
Ks.-i'ui-oda,  Hanover,  May  31,  1750;  studied  law  at  Leipsic 
and  (lottiugen,  and  held  various  positions  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Hanover,  Ihe  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
margrave  of  Auspach,  until  he  became  Prussian  minister 
of  state  in  1791.  His  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon compelled  him  to  resign  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  but  when  war  nevertheless  broke  out  between 
Prussia  and  France,  he  was  recalled  to  power,  and  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  till  1807.  He  lived  for  some  time 
iu  exile  in  Kussia,  but  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  made  chan- 
cellor in  1810,  and  carried  out  the  plans  of  Stein  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Prussian  state.  He  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  was  made  a  prince,  received  a  great  dotation,  and 
satin  the  congresses  of  Vienna,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Ve- 
rona. D.  at  Genoa  Nov.  26,  1822.  He  left  some  Memoirs, 
which  were  not  to  appear  until  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

Harpagifer'idse  [Lat.  harpayo,  "  hook,"  and /ei-re,  to 
"bear"J,  a  family  of  acanthopterygian  fishes  with  a  cot- 
toid  or  scujpin-like  body;  with  vertebra;  in  increased 
numbers  (11  +  18-24?) ;  a  naked  skin;  head  with  unarmed 
cheeks;  with  six  branchiostegal  rays;  operculum  and  sub- 
operculum  spinigerous;  mouth  terminal  and  with  the  cleft 
moderate ;  two  dorsal  fins,  anal  fin  shorter  than  the  second 
dorsal :  caudal  fin  not  forked  ;  pectoral  fins  well  developed, 
and  with  the  inferior  rays  branched.  To  this  family  be- 
longs a  genus  (fltirpayifer)  of  marine  fishes,  represented 
by  two  species  hitherto  found  only  about  the  Falkland 
Islands.  They  are  analogous  in  appearance,  and  probably 
in  habits,  to  the  colloids  of  the  northern  seas.  (See  Gill, 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  1861,  pp.  501-512.)  THEO.  GILL. 

Have'land  (LAURA  SMITH),  b.  at  Ketley,  county  of 
Leeds,  Canada  West,  Dec.  20,  1808 ;  was  received  al  thirteen 
as  a  birthright  member  of  the  Sociely  of  Friends ;  was  mar- 
ried al  1 7  lo  Charles  Haveland,  Jr.,  and  joined  some  years 
after  Ihe  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church ;  in  1842  founded  the 
River  Raisin  Institute  for  manual  labor,  near  Adrian,  Mich. ; 
and  in  1869  founded  the  Michigan  Orphan  Asylum.  Dur- 
ing the  war  she  was  indefatigable  in  bringing  aid  and  con- 
solation to  the  suffering  in  the  hospitals  and  camps. 

Hayes  (RiiTHERFonD  BIRCHAHD),  LL.D.,20th  Pres.  of  Ihe 
U.  S.,  b.  al  Delaware,  0.,  Ocl.  4,  1822  ;  graduated  from  Ken- 
yon  College,  0.,  1842,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  1845; 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Fremont,  0. ;  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati 1849  :  was  city  solicitor  1858-61 ;  was  appointed  June 
7,  1861,  major  23d  Ohio  Vols.,  of  which  W.  S.  Rosccrans  was 
the  first  colonel  and  Stanley  Matthews  (now  U.  S.  Senator) 
lieutenanl-colonel.  In  July  the  regiment  was  sent  lo  Wesl 
Virginia.  He  (see  Reid.  Ohio  in  the  War)  was  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  Oct.  15,  1861,  from  which  date  he  com- 
manded the  23d  until  Dec.,  1862.  After  the  unimportant  (as 
compared  with  subsequent  events)  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  disastrous  result  of  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
the  23d  Ohio  was  ordered  to  Washington,  arriving  there  Aug. 
24,  1862,  and  ten  days  later,  with  the  army  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan,  was  on  ils  way  inlo  Maryland,  following  Ihe  invading 
Confederale  force  of  Gen.  Lee.  In  the  brilliant  action  of 
South  Mounlain,  allached  to  the  advance  brigade  of  Cox's 
division,  9th  corps,  it  was  the  first  infantry  engaged,  and 
early  in  the  day  Hayes  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  left 
arm  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  field.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam  the  regiment  was  returned  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, where,  Nov.  30,  1862,  Hayes  rejoined  it  as  colonel 
having  been  promoled  Oct.  15.  He  was  soon  after  placed 
in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  Kanawha  division 
fhich  he  retained  until  Sept.,  1864,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  division.  In  the  summer  of  1863  his 
command  was  engaged  in  Ihe  pursuit  and  defeat  of  Mor- 
gan, then  raiding  through  Ohio,  and  in  Apr.,  1864,  took 


part  in  Crook's  raid  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R. 
His  subsequent  military  history  may  be  briefly  told  in  the 
language  of  his  farewell  order  to  his  command,  Apr.,  1865  : 
"  With  many  of  you  I  have  been  associated  in  the  service 
almost  four  years,  with  three  of  the  regiments  of  the  bri- 
gade more  than  three  years,  and  with  all  the  regiments 
during  the  memorable  campaign  of  1864.  The  battle  of 
j  Cloyd  Mountain,  the  burning  of  New  River  bridge,  and 
Ihe  night-march  over  Salt  Pond  Mountain  under  Gen. 
Crook  in  May  :  the  days  and  nights  of  marching,  fighting, 
and  starving  on  the  Lynchburg  raid  in  June;  the  defeat 
at  Winchester,  and  the  retreat  on  the  24th  and  25th  of 
July:  the  skirmishing,  marching,  and  countermarching 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  August;  the  bloody  and 
brilliant  victories  in  Seplember;  Ihe  night-battle  at  jjerry- 
ville  ;  the  turning  of  the  enemy's  left  at  Sheridan's  battle 
of  Winchester;  the  avalanche  which  swept  down  North 
Mountain  upon  the  rebel  stronghold  at  Fisher's  Hill ;  the 
final  conflict  in  October;  the  surprise  and  defeat  of  the 
morning  and  the  victory  of  the  evening  at  Cedar  Creek, 
.  .  .  form  part  of  our  common  recollections."  lie  was  soon 
after  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to  date 
from  the  latter  battle,  at  theclose  of  which  he  received  news 
of  his  election  to  Congress  from  the  2d  district  of  Ohio.  He 
was  now  brcvcttcd  major-general  for  gallant  services  during 
the  war,  and  June  1, 1865,  resigning  from  the  army,  return- 
ed soon  after  to  Cincinnati.  In  December  he  took  his  scat 
in  Congress:  was  re-elected  in  1866,  but  left  his  seat  in 
1867,  having  been  nominated  for  governor  of  Ohio,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  in  October,  and  re-elected  in 
1869.  In  1872  he  suffered  his  first  defeat  for  Congress  :  in 
1875  he  reluctantly  consented  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
once  more  as  a  candidate  for  governor,  and  was  elected  for 
a  third  time — an  honor  never  before  conferred  on  a  citi- 
zen of  Ohio.  The  prominent  issues  were  the  currency  and 
school  questions,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  and  caused  his  name  to  be  favorably  mentioned  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  President  for  the  proximate 
term  ;  and  on  June  16,  1876,  he  was  nominated  at  Cincin- 
nati on  the  seventh  ballot,  receiving  384  votes,  to  351  for 
J.  G.  Elaine  and  21  for  B.  H.  Bristow.  The  ensuing  can- 
vass, one  of  the  most  bitter  and  exciting  known  in  our 
national  history,  was  closed  by  a  disputed  election,  the 
electoral  votes  of  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana, 
and  one  of  those  of  Oregon,  being  claimed  by  both  parties. 
Under  the  head  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTORAL  COMMISSION  the 
proceedings  are  related  which  terminated  in  the  announce- 
ment that  R.  B.  Hayes  had  been  duly  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  which  office  he  acceded  Mar.  4,  1877, 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  taking  place  on  the  Monday 
following.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

He'liotype  [Gr.  ijAiot,  "sun,"  and  TUH-OS,  "mark," 
"outline"],  generally,  any  process  of  reproducing  pictures 
obtained  by  the  actinic  power  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  lire- 
pared  surface,  by  printing  in  fatty  inks,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  process  invented  by  Poitevin  in  1855,  and  after- 
ward developed  and  completed  by  Edwards.  Poitevin  dis- 
covered that  on  a  plate  covered  with  bichromated  gelatine, 
and  exposed  to  light  under  a  negative,  some  pores  of  the 
gelatine  would  become  completely,  others  only  partially, 
closed,  while  others,  again,  would  remain  entirely  un- 
changed. If,  now,  this  plate  bo  steeped  in  water  and  rub- 
bed over  with  grease,  the  grease  will  speedily  attach  itself 
to  those  places  of  the  gelatine  sheet  where  the  light  has 
closed  the  pores,  while  it  will  not  touch  those  places  where 
the  pores  have  remained  open  and  consequently  become 
filled  with  water.  Thus,  if  the  grease  employed  be  litho- 
graphic ink,  which  is  simply  grease  to  which  coloring- 
matter  has  been  added,  the  light-produced  image  will  at 
once  be  revealed.  The  development  which  this  process 
received  from  Edwards  consisted  principally  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  movable  film.  He  discovered  that  gelatine,  with- 
out losing  its  property  of  being  acted  upon  by  light  in  pres- 
ence of  a  bichromate,  and  of  receiving  and  refusing  greasy 
ink,  might  be  converted  into  a  tough,  insoluble  substance, 
like  leather  or  parchment,  by  the  addition  of  alum  or 
chrome  alum.  The  gelatine,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  bichromate  of  potash  to  make  it  sensitive  to  light,  and 
of  alum  to  make  it  hard  and  durable,  is  poured  on  a  level 
plate,  and  dried  in  the  dark  by  means  of  heat.  When  dry 
or  required  for  use,  the  sheet  of  gelatine  is  stripped  from 
the  plate  and  printed  under  a  photographic  negative. 

Her'on  (MATILDA),  b.  in  Labby  Vale,  Draperstown, 
Ireland;  came  to  the  U.  S. ;  made  her  d6but  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1851,  as  Bianea  in  Fazio;  performed  throughout 
the  country;  visited  London  in  1861;  was  married  to 
Robert  Stoepel  1857,  and  divorced  1862.  D.  at  New  York 
Mar.  7. 1877.  Her  principal  roles  were  Camille  in  La  Dnme 
mix  Cnmfliat,  and  Ulah  in  De  Soto. — Her  daughter,  Miss 
Buou  HERON,  is  also  an  actress. 
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IliU'yer  (Kcv.  SHALKK  (liiAxiiY),  D.  D  b  in  Wilken 
co.  Ga.,  June  20,  1809  ;  graduated  at  the  State'  University 
with  distinction  in  1829;  taught  school  for  two  or  three 
\  .us  ;  studied  Ian-  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  aban 
tloning  this  profession  early  in  1832,  devoted  him-Hf  to 
the  ministry.  After  having  had  pastoral  charge  of  several 
churches,  ho  was  in  IS  1C  called  to  the  chair  of  belles-lettres 
and  metaphysics  in  Mercer  University,  which  position  he 
held  for  two  years.  He  then  resigned  and  took  charge  of 
the  Baptllt  church  in  Home,  Ga.  In  1859  he  was  urged 
by  the  trustees  of  Mercer  University  to  return  to  that  in- 
titution  and  take  charge  of  the  chair  of  theology  This 
position  he  held  until  1862,  when  the  institution  wo«  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  war.  In  1867  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Monroe  Female  College,  located 
at  Forsyth,  Ga.,  where  he  is  also  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
"htirch.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Hitch/man  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  North 
Beach.  Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1819;  was  articled  to 
a  physician  :  entered  subsequently  Guy's  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don ;  passed  through  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  de- 
voted several  years  to  the  study  of  lunacy  and  anatomy  • 
graduated  in  medicine  in  1841  at  the  University  of  Erlnn- 
gen,  Bavaria;  was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the 
British  Medical  Reform  Association,  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eclectic  school  of  medical  practice,  and 
has  published  essays  on  Consumption,  Phyti<,l<:yy  of  Inflam- 
mation, Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  Mesme'ritm  ;  Vac- 
cinotion  and  its  Compulsory  Enforcement,  etc. 

If  iwas'see  College,  in  a  post-village  of  the  same 
name,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.,  was  designed  to  secure  a 
thorough  practical  training  to  those  young  men  of  bright 
intellects  who  had  not  the  means  to  attend  the  more 
expensive  colleges.  It  was  organized  in  1849,  and  has 
been  quite  successful  ;  its  first  graduate  was  Hon.  D.  M. 
Key,  who  recently  succeeded  the  late  Andrew  Johnson 
in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  The  college  is  7  miles  from 
the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  but  i» 
supplied  with  a  daily  mail.  J.  KEY  BRCXXEB. 

Holy  Grail.  See  SANOREAL,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Ho'mer  (  WINSLOW),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1836  ; 
went  with  his  family  to  Cambridge,  Mass.  ;  in  1854  was  placed 
by  his  father  with  Mr.  Bufford,  a  lithographer  of  Boston, 
to  learn  the  business.  Bufford  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  of 
A.  F.  Bellows^  S.  Rowse,  and  Eastman  Johnson  under  Pen- 
dleton,  a  pioneer  in  the  art  of  lithography  in  America.  On 
leaving  Bufford,  Homer  took  to  drawing  on  the  block  for 
wood-engravers,  and  was  at  first  employed  on  Dullnn'i 
Pictorial.  His  work  attracted  attention,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  New  York  by  the  Harpers,  for  whom  he  made 
many  drawings.  In  1859,  becoming  acquainted  with  ar- 
tists in  Now  York,  he  felt  his  way  in  painting,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Academy 
of  Design  under  Mr.  Cuminings,  and  had  a  month's  in- 
struction from  Mr.  Rondel,  a  landscape  painter.  In  1863 
he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Academy  exhibition, 
sending  two  pictures,  both  subjects  relating  to  war-times  : 
Home,  Siceet  Home.'  a  soldier  listening  to  the  band  play- 
ing that  air,  and  The  Last  Oooie  at  Yorktown,  two  soldiers 
foraging,  creeping  up  to  a  sleeping  goose.  These  pictures 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  public,  but  Homer's  name 
had  already  been  gradually  making  itself  known  as  that  of 
a  man  who  had  something  to  say.  and  knew  how  to  say  it 
tersely,  clearly,  and  strongly.  In  1865  he  painted  Primn- 
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rra  at  the  Front,  a  squad  of  Southern  prisoners  brought  up 
before  a  Northern  captain.  The  personages  of  this  scene 
nrc  all  portraits;  the  Northern  officer  is  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Barlow.  This  picture  is  perhaps  the  one  artistic  result 


c.,  neo.. 

ofthewar.andro.etob.ehi.f.urge,, 
of  artillery;  was  profeuor  of  .n.totov  in  Ballimora  Oil 
lege  of  Dental  Kurgery,  and  i«  n«-  j.~.t  --  'TitTriltilT 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon.  of  ll.liiBi. 
WM  editor  of  the  Maltimor,  JUrHieal  J0.r.,,t  for  three 
years,  and  ha.  contributed  largely  to  the  medic.!  journ.U. 
Ilu'lett  <  AI.TA  M.),  b.  near  Rockford,  III..  June  4,  1854  • 
learned  telegraphing  when  ten  year,  old,  .ml  wu  for  MM 
time  an  operator;  subsequently  t.ught  school  ind  .ladled 
law;  in  1872  panned  the  required  examination  mi  it  applied 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  but  wai  refuted  beeauM  if  her 
sex.  She  then  succeeded  in  getting  >  bill  through  the 
legnlature  giving  all  women,  married  and  .ingle,  thr  right 
to  practise  law  ;  went  to  Chicago,  .pent  a  ye«r  in  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Sleeper  £  Wheton  i  wu  .gain  examined,  re- 
ceived her  diploma  on  her  nineteenth  birthday,  .ml  began 
practising  her  profewion.  D.  in  California  Mar.  27,  I 

Hulls  (JOSATHAX),  obtained  in  173«  a  p.tent  for  a 
"machine  for  carrying  .hip.  out  of  or  into  .ny  harbor 
against  wind  and  tide."  This  machine  wu  to  be  moved 
by  .team-power,  being  thus  one  of  the  earlie*t  application. 
of  steam  to  locomotion  ;  but  it  failed  becMue  the  invent.  .r 
did  not  use  the  proper  mean,  of  transferring  the  motion 
from  the  piston  to  the  axle. 

Hunt  (HARRIOT  K.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Boston,  Mui.,  In 
1805;  taught  school  in  1827:  studied  medicine  in  1833 
under  private  instructions  from  llr.  Mott;  opened  an  offlee 
in  1835,  and  was  probably  the  tint  woman  phy.iriair  in 
the  U.  8.  She  organiied  a  Ladies'  Phyniologic.l  Swieiy 
in  Charlestown  in  1843  with  fifty  member*,  and  there  had 
her  first  experience  in  lecturing.  In  1847  she  wu  refused 
admission  to  the  medical  lectures  of  H.rv.rd  College;  IB 
1853  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  P... 
conferred  upon  her  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  I>.  :  in  1RM 
she  attended  the  Woman's  Rights  Convention  »t  Worcester, 
Mass.  ;  was  an  able  speaker.  A.  she  wu  .  property-holder, 
she  was  obliged  to  p.y  taxes,  but  «he  did  th.t  uniformly 
under  protest;  which  protest,  have  been  filed  in  the  treu- 
urcr's  office  for  twenty-fire  years.  D.  J.n.  2,  1875. 

Hutch'inson  (ABBY).  b.  »t  Milford,  X.  II.,  Aug.  19, 
1829  ;  was  of  a  musical  family,  and  early  showed  a  remark- 
able talent  for  singing.  At  the  age  of  eleven  yean  .be 
began  to  sing  in  public.  Her  summer,  were  spent  vqitir- 
ing  a  good  education;  the  winter  season,  were  devote*!  t» 
public  life,  in  company  with  her  brother.,  Judson,  John, 
and  Asa.  They  soon  made  a  popularity  unknown  before 
in  the  Northern  States  of  this  country  by  their  harmonie. 
and  the  sentiment  of  their  song..  Much  of  this  »ucee« 
was  owing  to  Mis.  Hutchinson,  who  seemed  the  "bright 
particular  star."  and  po.se.wd  a  roiee  of  great  .weetnea 
and  pathos.  In  1845  she,  with  her  brothers,  crowed  the 
Atlantic,  and  spent  one  year  singing  with  great  acceptance 
and  financial  success  through  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland. 
In  common  with  her  brothers,  she  wu  also  gifted  in  tong- 
writing.  Miss  Hutchinson  was  married  Feb.  28,  1840.  to 
Ludlow  Patton,  a  banker  of  New  York  City,  since  which 
time  she  hu  only  occasionally  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lie.  STSAS  B.  ASTUOMY. 
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Igle'sias  (Josis  MARIA),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Jan. 
5,  1823:  was  a  professor  of  English  and  French  in  the 
C.ilU^c  "I"  San  Ildefonso  at  twenty,  and  at  twenty-four  a 
professor  of  law.  As  early  as  1846  he  entered  official  life 
as  a  member  of  the  ayuntamiento  (council)  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  During  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the 
American  army  (1847— 18),  having  followed  the  Mexican 
government  to  Queretaro,  Iglesias  was  employed  first  as  an 
official  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  war,  and  subsequent!}' 
as  military  judge  for  the  army  of  the  East.  In  1850  he 
was  made  chief  of  a  bureau  of  the  board  of  public  credit, 
which  ho  gave  up  to  enter  the  Mexican  congress  in  1852. 
In  1SJ5  he  returned  to  the  bureau  of  public  credit  as  its 
chief,  and  in  1857  was  entrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Comonfort,  to 
the  duties  of  which  place  were  soon  added  for  a  time  those 
of  minister  of  the  treasury.  Subsequently,  in  the  cabinet  of 
Pres.  Juarez,  he  continued  to  be  minister  of  justice,  aiding 
the  treasury,  however,  in  the  customs  bureau.  In  1863, 
Senor  Iglesias,  following  the  fortunes  of  Juarez,  was 
charged  successively  with  the  functions  of  minister  of  the 
treasury,  of  justice,  and  of  the  interior.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  many  papers  of  conspicuous  force  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs.  Upon  the 
re-establishment  of  the  government  of  Pres.  Juarez  at 
Mexico,  SeHor  Iglcsias  acted  aa  minister  of  the  treasury 
until  1868,  when  he  re-entered  congress,  but  soon  returned 
to  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  gobernacion,  as  also  minister, 
ad  interim,  of  justice,  holding  both  portfolios  until  1872, 
when  he  resigned  the  latter.  In  1873  he  was  called  by 
election  to  the  high  post  of  president  (chief-justice)  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  republic.  Senor  Iglesias  has  been  an 
active  writer  in  periodical  literature.  THOMAS  JORDAN. 

Illustrated  Journalism.  The  Penny  Magazine  of 
London  was  the  first  publication  that  made  a  systematic 
use  of  the  pictorial  cut,  and  it?  popularity  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  number  of  illustrated  ventures.  Punch  was 
started  in  1841,  but  its  first  pictures  were  poor  and  trivial; 
afterward  the  efforts  of  John  Leech,  Richard  Doyle,  Thack- 
eray, A  Becket,  and  Mark  Lemon  made  it  successful.  The 
true  pioneer,  however,  of  all  the  illustrated  papers  was  the 
Illustrated  London  New*,  started  May  14,  1842,  by  Messrs. 
Ingram  and  Cook,  two  London  compositors.  They  had 
been  engaged  in  a  small  printing  business  in  Nottingham, 
where  they  had  become  agents  for  the  sale  of  Morrison's 
pills,  printing  the  advertisements  and  posters  in  their  office 
arid  travelling  around  the  country  as  their  own  salesmen. 
In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  they  met  a  Mr.  Roberts, 
a  large  druggist  in  Manchester,  who  offered  to  sell  them  a 
recipe  for  a  far  better  pill  than  Morrison's.  Mr.  Ingram 
purchased  the  recipe,  written  hurriedly  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  joke,  returned  to  London,  and  with  his  partner  began 
the  manufacture  of  the  pellets,  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  had 
given  the  name  of  Parr's  Life  Pills,  after  the  greatest  sub- 
ject of  authenticated  longevity  on  record.  Their  success 
was  so  rapid  that  within  a  short  time  they  started  the  well- 
known  publication  as  an  advertising  medium,  the  first  issue 
being  printed  by  their  former  employers.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  began  the  publication  of  books  in  addition  to  the 
Illustrated  News.  Mr.  Ingram  next  purchased  his  partner's 
interest  in  theiVeiM,  and  abandoned  book-publishing  to  Mr. 
Cook,  who  carried  it  on  for  a  time.  In  1860,  Mr.  Ingram 
visited  the  U.  S.  with  his  son,  and  on  the  7th  of  September 
both  perished  in  the  Lady  Elgin  disaster  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  next  prominent  journal  started  was  L'lllnstra- 
tion,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  Paris,  Mar.  4, 1843. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  Illustrirte  Zeittmg 
was  established  in  Leipsic.  Then  followed,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  The  Illustrated  American  News,  New  York,  June 
7,  1851;  The  ftlustrated  Neics,  Boston,  Jan.  1,  1853;  the 
Illustrated  Time*,  London,  June  9,  1855:  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper  (Eng.),  New  York,  Dee.  15,  1855; 
La  Ilustracion  EspaKola  y  Americana,  Madrid,  1856;  Har- 
per'* Weekly,  New  York,  Jan.  3, 1857;  Le  Monde  I/lnstre, 
Paris,  Apr.  18,  1857;  Frank  Leslie's  Illiistrirte  Zeitmig 
(Ger.),  New  York,  Aug.  22,  1857;  the  Illustrated  News  of 
the  World,  London,  1858;  L'Univers  llluitre,  Paris,  and 
Ueber  Land  mirf  Meet;  Stuttgart,  each  same  year;  the  New 
York  Illustrated  News,  New  York,  Nov.  19, 1859 ;  Illustreret 
Tidende,  Copenhagen,  later  in  the  same  year ;  Frank  Let- 
lie's  Ilnsti-acion  Americana  (Spanish),  New  York,  1866: 
Harper's  Bazar,  1867;  the  Canadian  Illustrated  News- 


paper, Montreal,  1869  ;  the  Illustrated  Midland  News,  Bir- 
mingham, England,  Sept.,  1869,  which  in  Mar.,  1871,  was 
brought  out  in  London  as  the  I/luiti-titcd  Newspaper;  the 
Graphic,  London,  Nov.,  1869,  started  by  Mr.  Cook,  for- 
merly of  the  Itltmtruicd  London  NCICM,  with  a  number  of 
artists,  engravers,  etc.,  upon  a  co-operative  basis  ;  the  Neve 
Illustrirte  Zeitung  (semi-weekly),  Vienna,  1872;  L'Jllmtra- 
zione  Italianu,  Milan-Rome,  La  France  Illustree,  Paris,  and 
the  Graphic  (daily),  New  York,  each  1873;  the  Pictorial 
World,  London,  1874,  and  the  New  York  Illustrated  Tones, 
New  York,  Oct.,  1876.  The  first  daily  illustrated  paper  in 
the  world  was  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic,  which  was 
startiMl  Mar.  4, 1873.  Its  pictures  arc  produced  by  a  photo- 
lithographic process,  and  in  many  notable  instances  it  has 
given  full  illustrations  of  events  the  day  after  their  occur- 
rence. 

In  America,  whose  illustrated  press  now  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  illustrated  press  of  the  world, 
the  first  illustrated  paper  was  started  in  Boston  by  Messrs. 
Ballou  and  Gleason.  but  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
start  a  real,  live  illustrated  newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  was 
made  by  P.  T.  Barnum  and  the  Beach  Bros.  Their 
paper  was  the  Illustrated  Neics,  and  the  first  number 
(Jan.  1,  1853)  had  a  sale  of  150,000  copies.  The  entire 
art  department  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Frank  Les- 
i  lie.  In  consequence  of  a  lack  of  mechanical  accesso- 
I  ries,  the  founders  relinquished  it  in  about  a  year.  Mr. 
I  Leslie  being  an  artist,  engraver,  and  printer,  and  perfectly 
|  familiar  with  all  the  mechanical  details  of  the  business, 
started  his  Illustrated  Neu-spaper,  and  began  a  series  of 
experiments  and  inventions.  lie  introduced  the  first  cyl- 
inder press,  with  Hiking-tfibh  attached,  ever  used  in  this 
country,  and  substituted  for  the  large  solid  blocks  upon 
which  drawings  were  made  for  the  engravers  small  ones 
firmly  bolted  together.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  blocks 
a  full-page  drawing,  instead  of  requiring  the  work  of  one 
engraver  for  several  weeks,  can  be  taken  apart  and  distrib- 
uted among  sixteen  men,  and  finished  in  a  few  hours.  He 
also  introduced  the  system,  now  generally  adopted  in  all 
newspaper  offices,  of  printing  with  card  overlays.  A  solid 
impression  is  taken  on  a  piece  of  card-board,  and  the  plan 
consists  in  cutting  away  the  lights,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  old  system  of  building  up  the  overlays  on  the  cyl- 
inder. Instead  of  a  week,  but  three  or  four  hours  are  now 
requisite  for  the  forms  to  be  made  ready  for  the  press. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production  of  illustrated  papers,  founded  upon  the  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  of  M.  Albert  of  Munich,  but  the 
only  successful  ones  have  been  valuable  in  imitating  pen- 
and-ink  drawings ;  none  have  guarantied  the  sharpness 
and  finish  of  wood-engraving.  FRANK  LESLIE. 

Inclined  Planes  as  "  mechanical  powers,"  see  that 
heading.  As  applied  to  railroads,  see  RAILROADS;  for 
CANALS  and  ENGINEERING  DEVICES,  see  those  headings. 

Inclined  Planes,  engineering  devices  for  raising  and 
lowering  boats  from  one  level  to  another  on  a  canal,  as 
substitutes  for  lift-locks.  The  plane  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary railway  track  of  wide  gauge  laid  on  a  graded  plane 
leading  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level  or  pool  to  be 
connected.  The  track  leads  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
pool  along  the  plane,  over,  into,  and  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  upper  pool.  The  boats  are  carried  up  or  down  the 
plane  on  wheeled  carriages  running  on  the  railway  track. 
The  carriages  are  moved  by  an  endless  wire  rope  passing 
around  large  horizontal  pulleys  fixed  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  the  planes  in  each  pool,  and  attached  to  a  winding  drum 
operated  by  a  turbine  motor.  The  turbine  is  operated  by 
a  head  of  water  taken  from  the  upper  pool.  The  boats  are 
received  by  being  floated  over  the  carriage  in  either  level, 
and  made  fast  thereto,  and  the  machinery  being  put  in  mo- 
tion the  boat  settles  down  upon  the  carriage  as  it  rises  along 
the  plane,  and  is  carried  to  the  other  level,  where  the  car- 
riage sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  the  boat  floats,  is 
detached,  and  passes  on  its  way.  Planes  may  have  one  or 
two  tracks,  and  are  single  or  double  track  planes.  The 
carriages  may  be  arranged  with  caissons  filled  with  water 
carrying  the  boats.  The  boats  are  taken  into  and  dis- 
charged from  the  caisson  at  the  foot  of  the  plane  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  for  the  carriage-planes.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  plane  there  is  a  masonry  chamber  with 
one  pair  of  gates,  the  caisson  having  a  failing  gate  and  a 
projecting  end.  The  caisson  is  drawn  up  to  the  masonry 
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chamber,  which  receives  the  projecting  end  of  the  r:i 
making  a  water-tight  eonmetloii.     The  frjite-  o!  tin-  01 
her  and  the  door  of  the  '-:u--"n  licin^   n|n-ii-  i 
p:is-os  into  the  ]M»ol  of  the-  euniil.      I'oul*  :ire  tuken  into  the 
r;ii  --(in  :md  down  tin-  plane  by  the  reverse  operation. 

The  economy  of  lhe-e  pliine;-  is  in  their  c.i-t,  in  time 
suve.l  on   l'M'k;ii.re,  :tnd   in  expenditure  of  water.     A  sin- 

gle-traek   <-;m  hiL-e  phmu   for  a   lift  of  04  feet  co.l-  al t 

one-sixth,  iin  I  :i  double-track  plane  about  one-third,  ns 
much  a-  ciL'ht  lock*  of  s  feet  lilt  each.  The  cost  of.-.. 
planes  is  about  twiee  ;i^  much  an  for  carriage-planet  of 
e.iii:il  height.  A  boat  can  be  parsed  over  a  plane  of  this 
height  in  about  the  same  time  occupied  in  passing  a  lock 
of  S  or  1  It  feet  lift.  The  most  effect  i\  r  e--.,notii  v  i-  in  the  use 


Then  visitor,  came  from  all  parti  of  tb«  V.  8.,  and  miny 
of  them  from  abroad. 

Nearly   all  the  lorri.ru  nmiitrim   were  raprettnlad    by 

,!)•!    by  their  r»»  -rid   loaaufar 

turn.     Airi'inir-i   them  countrii  -  i.nn   »nd   b«r 

'••      .1.  !'   -    \.  '   :  •     •   -  I   •      !   i  ,          )  '  '      •       '        '  -  -  '     .    • 

Portugal.  Kir*|,t.  Sweden.   Braiil.  MI-«I.-O.  »nd  ll 

i>i   made  more  nt.i.-r..-  <li-pl»i>  th»a  at 
any  prei  i  •  '»!  number  of  r\ 

was  about  4l>.nnll,  l.nl  tin-    munlier  woulil   br  murh  larger 
if  the  melboilii  of  rmimrrution   adopted   at    l'ari> 
enna   were   lined.     The  original    .yiteiaatio  cuu»lfU«llnn 
adopted  by  the  oommiulon  and  reported  to  Confrew  eon- 
templated  the  arrangement  of  object*  by  <•!»»•*•.  a>  well  ai 


of  \vater.      llnvin^  found  t!ie  weight  cif  carriage  and  boat  :   by  countries,  upon  the  plan   initiate. I  at  1'arii  in  1*67.  but 


to  bo  moved  on  n  jtivcn  inclination  of  plane,  the  require. I 
power  of  turbine,  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  water 
under  a  lixed  liend,  which  may  be  the  dilleienee  ol  eleva- 
tion of  the  connected  pools,  are  readily  found  hy  established 
formulas.     The  expenditure  of  water  is  as  the  load  moved. 
An  empty  boat  can  be  taken  over  the  plane  with  one-third 
the  expenditure  of  water  required  for  a  loaded  one.     With 
locks  the  difference  in  expenditure  is  the  difference  in  the 
displacement  of  the  loaded  and  the  empty  boat.     In  the 
comparison    of  a   single-track   carriage-plane   of  64  feet 
height,  with  a  lock  of  8  feet  lift,  the  boats  carrying  120 
tons  in  the  case  of  two  loaded  boats  passing  each  way  the 
expenditure  of  water  by  the  plane  was  84  per  cent,  of  that 
bv  the  lock ;  and  in  the  case  of  two  loaded  and  two  empty 
boats  passing  each  way  the  expenditure  by  the  plane  wa» 
58  per  cent,  of  that  by  the  lock.     If  locks  overcoming  an 
equivalent  height  be  grouped  in  a  flight,  they  expend  for 
upward-bound  boats  eight  times  as  much  water  as  an  iso- 
lated lock.      If  boats  should   not  alternate    in  direction 
regularly  in  passing  over  the  summit-level,  the  expend! 
turc  of  water  by  locks  is  increased  50  per  cent. ;  but  such 
irregularity  does  not  affect  the  expenditure  by  planes.     In 
the  case  of  double-track  planes,  loaded  boats  going  in  op- 
posite directions  and  passing  the  plane  at  the  same  time 
balance  each  other  on  the  plane,  and  but  a  small  quantity 
of  water  need  be  expended  in  moving  them;  and  if  the 
ascending  boat  is  empty,  the  descending  loaded  boat  will 
draw  it  up  after  passing  the  crest  of  the  plane.     In  the 
case  of  caisson-planes  a  like  economy  in  expenditure  of 
water  takes  place  in  regard  to  empty  boat*,  as  no  more 
water  need  be  kept  in  the  caisson  than  will  float  the  boat ; 
and  the  same  balance  of  loads  obtains  on  the  double-track 
caisson-planes  as  noted  in  the  case  of  the  double-track 
carriage-planes. 

In  a  mountainous  country,  where  the  inclination  of 
valley  to  be  followed  by  the  canal  is  great  and  the  water- 
supply  not  abundant,  indicating  a  great  number  of  1 
of  low  lift,  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  construction,  in  tn 
of  transit,  and  in  expenditure  of  water  for  operating  I 
canal  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  inclined  planes ;  also,  an 
increase  in  tonnage  capacity. 

Carriage-planes,  varying  in  height  from  40  to  1 
are  in  use  on  the  Morris  Canal  in  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  and 


(A  detailed  discussion  of  carriage-planes,  by 
Sed<rwick,  Amer.  Soc.  Civ.  Kngrs.,  is  given,  in 
with  the  report  of  surveys  for  the  extension  of 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  chief 
engineers  U.  S.  army  for  1874.)      THOMAS  8.  SEDGWK-K. 


by  Thomas  S. 
connection 
the  Chesa- 


in  planning  the  building'  and  allotting  the  >p».  r  tbi<  >yi- 
tem  wa.  disregarded  and  abandoned,  and  then  wai  no  «y»- 
tematic  arrangement  of  object!  or  grouping  of  eoanlriei  im 
either  of  the  nve  chief  bnildingi  of  the  exhibition.     I  For 
a  description  of  these  building',  with  illuitrat 
ence  i.  made  to  PRH.IDCI.PHIA  in  I'rrtm-jt  in  t.  >   The  total 
area  of  floor-space  of  the  chief  building"  wai  approiimaU- 
ly  50  acres,  and  of  the  exhibition  enclosure  134  aeraa,  at 
10,000,000  square  feet,  which  la.l  number  rmnmU  alao 
the  aggregate  of  admission'  and  of  the  capital  .lock.     The 
financial  portion  of  the  work  and  the  erection  of  the  build 
ings  were  entrusted  to  a  board  of  (Inane*  ilertad  by  the 
holder,  of  Centennial  stock,  which  wu  tuned  in  iham  of 
(10  each  by  authority  of  CongreM,  in  order  to  raise  the 
money  needed  for  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  the 
management  of  the  exhibition.    The  board  wai  authoriicd 
to  isiue  stock  to  the  extent  of  (10,000.000,  hit  In*  total 
subscriptions  did  not  exceed  (1.500,000.    The  city  of  Phil, 
adelphia  appropriated  (1,500,000  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  to  remain  the  property  of  the  city,  and  U»  Stale 
of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  (1.000,000  for  the  eonitrae- 
tion  of  Memorial  Hall,  the  permanent  building  u«ed  ai  the 
art-gallery.     Congre.s  appropriated  (1,MK>,0»*  in  aid  of 
the  work,' besides  the  expenditure  of  a  limilar  amount  in 
the  government  display.    Several  of  the  8tat«  made  Urn* 
appropriations— notably,  New  Jeraey  (100,800,  and   the 
State  of  Connecticut  (25,000— (10,00*  being  a  subMripiion 
to  the  stock.     The  aggregate  coit  of  the  exhibition,  esrlu- 
sive  of  the  expenditure*  by  Statei  and  government',  and 
including  the  (2,500.000  expended  for  the  permanent  .frac- 
tures, was  about  (9,000,000.   The  receipt*  from  admiuion. 
were  about  (4,000.000,  and  from  the  sale  of  conomioni 
and  privileges  (500,000. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  exhibit!  amounted  to  aboi 
28  000  tons,  according  to  the  data  obtained  from  the  terminal 
railwav  lervice.     A  large  part  of  the  exhibit,  in  the  1".  S. 
section  wa!  delivered  by  wagon.,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ol 
arrived  by  rail,  and  were  expeditiously  delivered  with 
confusion  to  the  respective  sections  by  an  organiicd  force 
known  as  the  ••  terminal  agency,"  under  the  direction  of 
bureau  of  transportation.     At  the  cloae  of  the  e: 
the  goods  were  removed  in  the  same  manner,  and  withoni 
cost  to  the  exhibitor!. 

The  plan  of  awards  for  meritorious  product*  i 
any  adopted  at  other  exhibitions.     Instead  of  indicating 
the  relative  excellence  of  object*  by  means  of  meda 
ing  in  value  or  in  name,  one  uniform  bronie  i 
given,  to  serve  merely  a«  a  token  or  indication  o 
merit  expressed  in  writing  by  the  judges.     The  w> 
value  of  the  award  is  found  in  the  report  which  I.  pr. 
Burned  to  express  the  qualities  or  point, 
serving  special  recognition.     This  plan  u 


engineers  U.  S.  army 
Inomoto.    See  EXOMOTO. 
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The  "Inter- 


band  chieny 


_B_  ........     _.„    _ 

n  the  recommendation  of  the  foreign  commiwioner»  at 
Z  close  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867.     It  contemplate, 
the  consideration  of  each  product  upon  its  own  in 
merits,  rather  than  in  comparison  with  other,  of  £.  ••». 
clan      Under  this  system,  therefore,  there  ii  no     nighe 
„"'  lowest"  award.  *  The  appreciation,  of  m.nt  were  mad. 


OUUU"  .  «,lanrt* 

completion  of  the  centenary  of  American  independ 

A  commission  for  the  management  of  the  exhibit.on,  eon- 


s  political,  industrial,  sci  ,11  --_ 

lly  the  exhibition  ha.  made  the  people  of  all  • 


admission  fee 
small  number  of 
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tiona  better  known  to  each  other.  The  administrative  and 
constructive  functions  of  the  general  government  have,  for 
the  first  time,  be™  shown  to  the  people  in  a  connected 
manner.  The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  been  stimulated, 
and  an  increased  respect  for  the  institutions  and  history 
of  the  ti.  S.  has  been  aroused.  The  crude  resources  of  the 
country  have  been  made  known  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
productive  capacity  and  advantages  of  the  U.  S.  have  been 
.-hown  to  foreign  capitalists  and  artisans.  Immigration  in 
general,  anu  especially  of  skilled  labor,  has  been  stimu- 
lated. 

Industrially,  the  effects  of  the  exhibition  have  been  to 
thoroughly  inform  American  and  foreign  manufacturers  of 
the  relative  merit  of  domestic  and  foreign  products,  and  to 
show  conclusively  that  the  manufactures  of  the  U.  >S.,  par- 
ticularly those  dependent  upon  the  use  of  labor-saving 
iu;irliinery,  are  in  general  superior  to  those  abroad,  where 
the  products  of  cheap  hand-labor  have  not  wholly  disap- 
peared. This  superiority  is  especially  manifest  in  the  hard- 
ware, edge-tools,  cutlery  and  cheap  brasswork,  machinery 
and  machine  tools.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  superiority 
of  certain  foreign  products,  notably  of  ceramics  and  artistic 
manufactures  generally,  was  evident.  This  superiority 
has  aroused  the  quick  sense  of  American  manufacturers 
and  of  consumers,  and  lias  stimulated  the  already  existing 
germs  of  higher  art-work  in  American  manufactures.  A 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  appreciation  of  art  in 
its  application  to  household  decoration,  and  the  importance 
of  permanent  museums  of  industrial  art  is  more  than  ever 
recognized  and  acted  upon.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Industrial  Art,  founded  at  Philadelphia,  obtained  its 
already  choice  collection  in  great  part  from  the  exhibition, 
while  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the  Art  Mu- 
seum in  Boston,  and  the  Corcoran  Museum  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Washington,  have  been  enriched  from 
the  same  source.  The  new  Connecticut  Museum  of  Indus- 
trial Art  at  New  Haven  may  also  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  direct  fruits  of  the  exhibition. 

Another  great  industrial  result  is  the  establishment  of 
new  industries  upon  American  soil  based  upon  superior 
natural  and  undeveloped  advantages,  and  also  the  transfer 
of  industrial  establishments  from  the  Old  \Vorld  to  the  New. 
The  foreign  demand  for  American  manufactures  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  exhibition,  and  thus  a  fresh  im- 
petus has  been  given  to  commerce. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  exhibition  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  in  bringing  together  in  a  common 
field  of  labor  so  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  time, 
thus  greatly  promoting  the  dissemination  and  unification 
of  knowledge.  The  general  educational  effects  of  the  ex- 
hibition may  here  be  included.  Not  one  of  the  ten  millions 
of  visitors  could  avoid  learning  something  of  consequence. 
To  the  diligent  seeker  of  instruction  it  was  an  exhaustless 
mine.  It  was  object-teaching  upon  a  large  scale.  By  cov- 
ering in  its  universality  the  whole  range  of  natural  pro- 
ducts and  of  human  effort,  all  classes  of  men,  from  the 
humblest  to  the  most  highly  cultured,  found  something  to 
learn.  The  exhibition  period  was  a  season  of  national  and 
international  education. 

High  moral  and  social  effects  are  inseparable  from  such 
an  international  concourse  in  the  interests  of  industry  and 


hospitality  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  throughout 
the  country,  which  were  freely  improved.  One  of  the  most 
gratifying  results  of  the  official  and  social  intercourse  of 
the  celebration  was  found  in  the  heartiness  and  good-will 
uniformly  manifested  by  the  British  people  and  sovereign 
toward  the  U.  S.,  and  the  enthusiastic  reciprocation  of  such 
kindly  feelings  on  all  occasions  by  our  citizens.  This 
friendliness  was  emphasized  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
by  the  presentation,  with  the  special  approval  of  the  British 
erown,  of  the  beautiful  English  buildings  to  Fail-mount 
Park-  W.  P.  BI.AKE. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College,  The,  was  established 
by  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  passed  in  1858,  providing 


for  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  for  the  erection  of  the  college 
buildings,  and  for  experiments  in  agriculture.  In  1859  the 
trustees  selected  and  secured  a  section  of  land  near  Ames 
Story  co.,  for  the  college  farm.  The  present  college  build- 
ings were  erected  at  an  expense  of  some  $250,000,  and  on 
Mar.  20,  1869,  the  main  college  building  was  formally 
opened,  and  more  than  100  students  of  both  sexes  were 
enrolled.  Since  tln-n  the  yearly  attendance  has  reached 
nearly  300.  There  are  four  courses  of  study,  requiring 
four  years  each — namely,  (1)  the  course  in  agriculture 
embracing  practical  farming,  farm  engineering,  Block- 
breeding,  horticulture,  and  forestry;  (2)  the  course  in  me- 
chanics, embracing  civil  and  mechanical  engineering:  (3) 
the  ladies' course ;  (4)  the  course  in  general  science.  The 
library  has  nearly  6000  volumes.  The  museum  contains 
large  collections.  The  garden  and  forest  cover  over  50 
acres.  The  farm  has  500  acres  under  the  plough. 

Iowa  State  University  is  located  at  Iowa  City,  on 
the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  57  miles  W.  of 
Davenport.  It  was  founded  in  1855,  and  organized  on  its 
present  basis  in  1860.  It  comprises  four  departments — the 
academical,  which  dates  from  the  beginning:  the  law,  es- 
tablished in  186S  ;  the  medical,  in  1870  ;  and  that  of  civil 
engineering,  in  1873.  The  faculty  of  the  university  con- 
sists of  the  president  and  20  professors,  whose  work  of  in- 
struction is  supplemented  by  a  large  number  of  assistants. 
It  has  a  permanent  fund  of  about  $22,000,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands  given  by  the  Federal  government  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  a  university.  The  annual  income  from 
this  source  is  not  far  from  $20,000.  Besides  this,  the  leg- 
islature makes  a  biennial  appropriation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  institution,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  are  reci-ii  cd 
yearly  from  the  students  for  tuition  and  for  incidental  ex- 
penses. GEORGE  TnAdiEit. 

Itagaki  Taiske,  b.  in  the  province  of  Tosa,  Japan ; 
educated  for  the  military  profession;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
the  general  of  the  imperial  army  during  the  late  i evolution  ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  subjugation  of  the  prince  of 
Aidzu;  after  the  war  retired  to  his  province,  but  was  sub- 
sequently called  again  into  public  life  ;  in  1871  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Sangi  or  privy  councillors  of  the  empire ; 
held  the  office  two  years  and  resigned,  but  was  reappointcd 
in  Mar.,  1875.  to  the  same  high  position.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 
ItO  II  iiolniini.  b.  in  the  province  of  Choshiu,  Japan, 
about  the  year  1840,  and  received  a  good  education  in  his 
native  tongue  as  well  as  in  English;  took  part  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  which  called  for  the  payment  of 
$3,000,000  to  the  four  powers;  was  at  one  time  governor 
of  Hiogo  and  Kobe;  was  a  special  commissioner  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1871  to  investigate  the  coinage  system,  and  his 
report  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  mint  of  Japan  ; 
was  acting  minister  of  public  works  in  Yedo;  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  visited  America  and  Europe  in  1872,  and 
was  subsequently  connected  with  the  government,  taking 
great  interest  in  all  measures  calculated  to  develop  the 
material  interests  of  his  country.  F.  A.  P.  BARNAUD. 

Iwakura  Tomomi,  b.  in  1825;  was  an  inveterate 
opponent  of  the  tycoon  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  prisoner  of  state  before  the  government,  was 
changed ;  his  first  audience  at  the  imperial  court  was  in 
1858;  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  mikado's  government 
he  was  appointed  to  the  privy  council;  in  1868  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president  of  the  imperial  cabinet;  in  1869  the 
title  of  liom'i  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  received  a 
distinguished  mark  of  the  emperor's  approbation :  in  1S71 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  raised  to 
the  rank  of  junior  prime  minister;  soon  afterward  visited 
America  and  Europe  as  the  head  of  a  special  embassy. 
After  his  return  to  Japan  a  party  of  desperadoes  attempted 
to  assassinate  him,  and  were  executed  for  the  crime.  He 
continues  to  be  at  the  present  time  the  leader  of  the  public 
men  of  Japan,  and  is  a  man  of  superior  culture  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  empire  of  Japan.  He  does  not 
speak  English,  but  is  an  advocate  of  modern  progress,  and 
bas  manifested  his  respect  for  education  by  sending  three 
of  his  sons  to  America  to  be  educated.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


J. 


Jack'son  (MERCY  B.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Hardwick,  Mass., 
Sept.  17.  1802;  graduated  from  the  New  England  Female 
Medical  College  in  1860 :  previously  practised  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  eighteen  years ;  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in  Philadelphia,  June 
1871 ;  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Homoeopathic 
Society  in  1872  and  the  Boston  Homoeopathic  Medical  So- 


ciety in  1873;  made  professor  of  diseases  of  children  in 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  in  1873,  which 
office  she  now  holds  (1877);  wrote  in  favor  of  woman  suf- 
frage in  1854,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  active  worker  in 
that  cause. 

Jaco'bi  (MARY  PTTTNAM),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London  in  Aug., 
1842,  of  American  parents;  came  to  New  York  in  1848; 
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was  educated   in   the  Twelfth   -n,.i 

Prof.  «;.  w.  i;, (-,.,,,..  and  in  the  w, ,!„.,„  , 

in  Philadelphia,  and    *M   the   lir-t  u  oman''»  ho'gra'dual 
Iron,  the  (  oll.-e  of   Pluiriniiey  in  \,.w  York.      I,,  |M;X    i,, 

Paris   Kcolc  dc  Medccinc,  frnm   whi.-li   ahe  graduated  h 

IS7I.  receiving    the    MM 1    |,,l/c,  a    brODM    m'cdal    for   her 

graduating   ll,esis:    returned    t,,    New    fork imenced 

praotice,  and  was  made  profeuor  of  materi.  medic,  i,,  the 
medical  college  established  by  Kli/al.ctli  !!lack»ell    M    |i 
a  Obalr  she  still  (  1X77]  holds.      In  1X73  she  was  married  to 

Dr  A   Jacob,      Since  Is73  many  Of  ber  paper,  bar.  ben 
published  m  the  M,: /„•„/  Recoroand  Journal  of  01 
In    the    spring    of    IsTIl    she    was    awarded    the    Bovbtoa 
pri/.e  offbred    by    Harvard  College   for   the  best  essay  on 
a-  lubjeot,  "Do  women  require  rest  during  mcnstrua- 

Janse  (ANXKKK,  <.ame  to  this  countrv  in  the  year  1630 
with  her  husband,  Roeloff  Jansen  of  Ma*.terlandl  in  IIol' 
bind,  his  servant,  and  family,  8aid  RodotV  hau,,..  I,,.,.,, 
sent  out  by  I'atroon  Van  Ucnssclaer  to  his  colony  at  Albany 
sisiant  bouwmciiter,  or  steward.  She  nubscqucntlv 
removed  to  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  with  her 
husband,  where  in  1036  they  obtained,  jointlv,  a  grant  of 
V  acres  of  hind  on  the  W.  side  of  Broadway,  extend.,,.' 
from  about  \\  un-en  to  Christopher  street,  in  the  city  ot 
VM'k,  now  in  possession  of  Trinity  church.  KoeloffJanscn 
dying,  his  widow  married,  in  the  spring  of  103X.  the  Kn 
Kvcrardiis  Bogardus,  minister  of  the  Dutch  church  ol  -aid 
ciu.  who  was  drowned  on  his  passage  to  Holland  in  1647 
leaving  her  again  a  widow,  with  eight  children— four  by 
nob  husband.  In  1054,  Anncke  Janso  obtained  a  patent 
in  her  own  mime  of  the  farm  above  mentioned  W.  of  Broad- 
way, about  which  time  she  returned  to  Albany,  where  she 
died  in  1 1163,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Mi. Idle  Dutch  church.  Fora  century  or  more  her  descend- 
ants have  maintained  a  claim  to  the  real  estate  above  de- 
scribed, and  have  intermittently  threatened  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  Trinity  church. 

Jenckcs  (THOMAS  A.),  b.  at  Providence  in  1818;  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1838;  studied  law,  and  be- 
came, a  prominent  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar;  was 
clerk  of  the  State  legislature  1840-45,  and  member  of  the 
38th,  39th,  40th,  and  41st  Congresses.  D.  at  Cumberland 
Nov.  5,  1875.  He  was  the  author  and  advocate  of  the  bill 
which  established  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  U.  S.,  and  in  the  40th  Congress  he  introduced  a 
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mathematics,  enginccni,^,  pl,\-    .    .    .   ,  '• 
history.     Thcuc  are  valued  at  jiOO. 
renewable.     TwentJ  -  hola^hj,,,.  (wlnx  ,he  hl,Mw  f 
tu.tion .  are  open  to  .lude,,-  I,,,,,,.  Virginia,  .nd 

North  Carolina,  and  five  to  -tud.  ,,t-  r,,,ui  ,nv  i.lve.  Mr 
Hopkin.  also  left  $3,000.1100  to  e.tabli.h  a  hospital  'whteh 
he  desired  should  co-operate  in  (he  advancement  of  med- 
ical science  and  education.  Daniel  C.  liilman  i.  the  fint 
president  of  the  university. 

JoyneR  (Lr.vi-1  SMITH),  M.  D.,  b.in  Aew 
May  13.  1819;  was  educated  at  W.-l 
re.  cii  ing  there  A.  B.  In  1X35,  and  the  Mm*  degree  »u>»*'l 
quently  from  the  I'niverslty  of  Virginia,  as  well  u  that  of 
M.  D.  from  that  institution.     He  then  attended  lecture*  fa 
the  I'nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  spent  two  and  a  half 
years  in  Europe:  in  1846  was  elected  profej«,r  of  : 
and  legal  medicine  in   Franklin  Medical  Oollef*,  Phila- 
delphia; then  professor  of  the  institute,  of  medicine  and 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
(Richmond)  1856:  wa.  also  made  dean  of  it.  faculty.     In 
1872  he  wa.  appointed  permanent  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  health  for  Virginia.     He  has  contributed  largely 
to  various  medical  journal..  PAUL  f.  Err. 
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Katz  Awn,  b.  in  the  province  of  Shidzuoka,  Japan, 
but  known  as  n  Tokio-man ;  early  became  attached  to  the 
navy  :  commanded  one  of  the  government  ships  which 
brought  the  Japanese  embassy  to  San  Francisco  in  1861  ; 
was  assistant  minister  under  the  tycoon's  government,  also 
a  member  of  the  tycoon's  cabinet ;  several  years  after  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  was  made  assistant  minister  of  the 
navy  under  the  new  government ;  in  1873  was  made  a 
Sangi  or  privy  councillor,  as  well  as  minister  of  the  navy, 
and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  (Jenro-in 
or  new  parliament  of  Japan.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Kawamoora  Smiyoshi,  b.  in  the  province  of  Sat 
siiinii,  Japan,  about  the  year  1835 ;  was  well  educated,  and 
made  the  tour  of  the  world  for  purposes  of  information  ; 
during  the  late  change  of  government  he  rendered  import- 
ant service  to  the  cause  of  the  mikado  in  various  capaci- 
ties, and  was  subsequently  made  vice-minister  of  the  navy 
department,  in  which  position  he  was  still  serving  as  late 
as  the  close  of  1875.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Kel'ly  (JOHN),  b.  in  the  city  of  New  York  Apr.  21, 1821, 
in  the  public  schools  of  which  he  was  educated ;  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  grate  and  furnace-setting  trade,  and  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  that  business  ;  was  elected  alderman 
in  1853,  member  of  Congress  in  1854  and  1856,  sheriff  of 
New  York  in  1858  and  1864;  undertook  in  1872  the  re- 
organization of  Tammany  Hull  in  opposition  to  the  Ring, 
and  was  appointed  comptroller  in  1876. 

Kem'ble  (Jons  MITCHELL),  oldest  son  of  Charles  Kem- 
ble,  b.  in  London  in  1807;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  visited  Germany  in  1829,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  brothers  iirimin,  Thicrsch,  and  other 
eminent  philologists;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
earliest  Teutonic  dialects,  and  published  in  1833  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Puena  of  Beowulf,  with  a  glossary  and  translation  ; 
edited  from  1835  to  1844  the  llriliih  and  Foreign  Quarterly 
Jieciew,  and  published  in  1839-40  the  Codex  l)iplomatic»» 


.Xri  .SVii-oni'ei,  and  in  1849  Tke  Snxout  in  Exylaml,  hi. 
best-known  work.  During  a  residence  of  six  ye»r»  in 
Hanover  (1849-55)  he  made  extensive  excavation*  in  tepul- 
chral  barrow,  for  the  Hanoverian  Muteum,  and  pi. 
numerous  essays  in  both  (iennan  and  Engliih  periodical.. 
His  HnrK  t'erala,  ur  .S'(«(/i>>  in  ike  Arrktuliaji,  „/  ike 
Xortliern  Nalinta,  begun  in  1857,  wa.  completed  after  hi. 
death  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Latham.  D.  at  Dublin  Mar.  26,  1857. 
Keo'ta,  la.,  p.-v.,  on  the  line  of  Keokuk  and  Wa.h- 
ington  cos.,  has  1  flouring-tnill,  1  foundry,  4  cburebw, 
Wilson's  Park  (presented  by  Hon.  J.  K.  Wilson),  good  city 
school,  and  2  private  banks.  O'kaloom  branch  of  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  runs  through  the  town.  P. 
1287.  O.  L.  RKEH,  ED.  "  KEOTA  EAOLE." 

Key  (DAVID  M.),  b.  in  1824  in  Oreene  eo.,  K.  Tenn.: 
graduated  at  Hiwasaee  College  1850;  admitted  to  the  bar 
1853;  in  the  Confederate  army  1861-95;  was  appointed 
Andrew  Johnson's  successor  in  the  Senate  in  1875,  and  en. 
tered  Pres.  Hayes's  cabinet  in  1877  a.  postmaiter-grneral. 
Kido  Takayossi,  b.  in  the  province  of  fhoshiu,  Ja- 
pan, about  1833.  His  province  was  one  of  the  first  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  late  tycoon,  and  he  wa. 
one  of  the  chief  emissaries  in  organizing  the  army  ;  after 
peace  was  restored  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council ;  was  a  member  of  the  embassy  which  visited  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  in  1872,  but  returned  home  before  the  em- 
bassy, and  received  the  appointment  of  Sangi,  which  he 


accepted  and  held  for  a  time:  wa.  next  appointed  to  a  di« 

'inusenold. 
to  the  ran 
F.  A.  P.  BAB-IARO.' 


tinguishcd  position  in  the  imperial  household,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1875  was  again  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Sang!. 


Kin'zua,  or  Krnjua,  p.-v.  and  t|...  Warren  co.,  IV, 
on  Alleghany  River,  near  mouth  of  Kiniua  Creek.  P.  318. 

Kunpp'g  1, rather.  In  !>,<.">,  Bclford  patented  a 
process  for  tanning  leather  with  oxide  of  iron,  but  the 
leather  produced  wa.  of  poor  quality.  The  use  of  solutions 
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of  ferrous  and  ferric,  chromous  and  zinc  salts  was  also 
tried,  but  without  success,  till  Knapp  suggested  fixing  the 

oxides  nl1  tl im-tullie  salts  in  the  form  of  insoluble 

-  in  Mir  sub  stance  of  the  hides.  This  he  accompli,  died 
by  immersing  the  skins  in  a  solution  of  soft  soap  (3  to  5 
per  cent.),  and  then  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron  or  chro- 
mium (5  percent.).  The  treatment  was  repeated  till  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  insoluble  metallic  soap  was  pro- 
cluei-1  in  the  skins.  They  were  then  washed  in  water  and 
dried.  Although  the  appearance  of  good  leather  can  thus  be 
imitate  I.  its  best  properties  are  wanting.  (See  LEATHER, 
in  Cvci.or.KDiA.) 

K  n  ox  (  THOMAS  W.),  b.  at  Pembroke,  N.  K.,  June  26, 1 835 ; 
spent  several  years  as  a  teacher  at  Kingston  ;  went  in  1860 
to  Colorado;  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  Denver 
Ihiili/  Xi-ir*.  and  subsequently  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  II' -i-n/d  :  accompanied  in  1886  an  expedition  sent  to 
construct  a  telegraph  through  Northern  Asia,  and  crossed 
the  Pacific  and  Siberia  from  Kamtchatka  to  the  Ural; 
travelled  in  1S73  from  Vienna  through  Southern  Russia, 
Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt;  visited  in  1875 
Spain,  Morocco,  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  published, 
besides  numerous  articles,  Overland  thrmiyh  Anin,  liack- 
ghefnh,  Camp-Fire  and  Cotton-Field,  Underground,  etc. 

Kunze  (RICHARD  E.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Altenburg,  Ger- 
many, Apr.  7,  1838;  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1854;  en- 


tered  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  J.  Stearns,  Plainfield.  N.  J., 
in  1S58;  graduated  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of 
New  York  in  1808,  of  whose  board  of  trustees  ho  subse- 
quently became  a  member,  und  published  a  series  of  mon- 
ographs on  Cttrtu*  (1874),  CertttH  ffnmdiflontt  and  Cereua 
Ituiijilandi  (1875),  C'ereus  triuwjularit  and  PAyllocactui 
yraiidit  (1876),  etc. 

Kuroda  Kiyotaka,  b.  in  the  province  of  Satsuma, 
Japan  ;  is  about  forty  years  of  age ;  was  well  educated  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  revolution  was  an  aide-de- 
camp to  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army  ;  after  the  war 
was  made  chief  assistant  of  the  department  for  colonizing 
Yeso ;  visited  England  and  America  in  1871;  concluded 
the  arrangement  which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of. 
Horace  Capron  as  an  adviser  in  Japan;  in  Aug.,  1874,  was 
made  chief  of  the  Kaitakushi,  or  colonization  department 
of  Ycso,  and  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Sangi  or 
state  councillor,  and  also  made  lieutenant-general  of  the 
imperial  army.  Under  his  orders  two  steamships  were 
built  in  the  U.  S.,  to  one  of  which  his  name  was  given  by 
the  government;  and  it  is  eminently  to  his  honor  that  he 
was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  who  proposed  and  carried 
out  the  scheme  to  secure  the  education  of  the  women  of 
Japan  in  foreign  Lands,  the  importance  of  which  had 
greatly  impressed  him  while  travelling  in  America. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


L. 


Labyrinth'odon  [Or.  Aa.Su'pirSot,  a  "labyrinth,"  and 
iSovs,  a  "tooth"],  the  typical  genus  of  an  extinct  order  of 
reptiles,  or,  more  properly,  amphibians,  the  Labyrintho- 
dontia,  which  appeared  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  but 
attained  their  greatest  development  in  the  Triassic,  soon 
after  which  they  seem  to  have  finally  disappeared.  They 
are  regarded  as  belonging  with  the  amphibians,  but  possess 
characters  allying  them  with  the  ganoid  fishes  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  true  reptiles  on  the  other.  The  head  is  de- 
fended by  a  casque  of  sculptured  bony  plates,  usually  hard 
and  polished.  There  are  two  occipital  condyles.  The 
vomer  is  divided  and  supports  teeth.  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;,  as  well  as  the  neural  arches,  are  ossified,  except 
in  some  of  the  earlier  forms,  and  the  former  are  biconcave. 
The  ribs,  when  present,  are  short.  There  are  usually  large 
palatine  openings.  The  body  is  covered  with  plates  or 
ecalcs. 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  is  peculiarly  complicated,  and 
suggested  the  name  for  the  order.  The  thin  coating  of 
cement  upon  the  exterior  of  the  teeth  is  striated  length- 
wise, and  from  each  of  the  striae  proceeds  a  vertical  fold 
or  duplicature  of  cement  inflected  into  the  dentine,  consti- 
tuting the  body  of  the  tooth.  This  fold  runs  straight  for 
a  short  distance,  then  becomes  wavy,  and  the  undulations, 
at  first  simple,  become  exceedingly  complex  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  tooth,  until  the  fold,  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
paratively few  that  extend  so  far  into  the  tooth,  terminates 
in  a  slight  dilatation  or  loop  close  to  the  pulp-cavity.  The 
disposition  of  the  dentine  is  still  more  complicated.  Itcon- 
sists  of  a  slender,  central,  conical  column  surrounding  the 
pulp-cavity,  and  radiating  outward  from  its  circumference 
is  a  series  of  vertical  plates  which  divide  into  two  once  or 
twice  before  reaching  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Each 
of  these  plates  gives  off  also,  through  its  course,  smaller 
processes,  which  often  divide  in  turn  before  they  terminate, 
and  their  contour  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  of  the 
tooth  to  partake  of  all  the  undulations  of  the  folds  of  cement 
which  invest  the  dentinal  plates  and  separate  them  from 
one  another.  From  the  pulp-cavity  fissures  also  radiate, 

tine 
whei 

a  short  distance  of  the  cement.  The  main  fissures  extend 
nearly  to  the  circumference  of  the  tooth,  where  they  expand 
into  subcircular  openings.  Throughout  every  part  of  this 
complicated  tooth  the  calcigerous  tubes  of  the  dentine  obey 
the  usual  law,  traversing  it  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  invested  by  the  dentine,  forming,  as  Prof.  Owen 
has  said,  "the  most  beautiful  and  complicated  modification 
of  dental  structure  hitherto  known." 

Lalyrinthodon  (Mastodonsaurns  Jaegari)  has  a  skull  up- 
ward of  three  feet  long  and  nearly  two  feet  broad,  and  is 
from  the  Triassic  formation  of  Wiirtemberg  in  Germany. 
Several  other  species  are  found  in  the  same  formation  of 
Warwickshire,  England.  The  genus  Metopias  has  the  skull 
broad  and  obtuse,  orbits  small  and  distant,  and  is  from  the 
Keuper.  Zygoiatirm,  from  the  Permian  beds  at  Orenburg, 


le  anoLiicr.  r  rom  me  puip-cavuy  nssures  also  radiate, 
corresponding  in  number  with  the  radiating  plates  of  den- 
tine continuing  along  the  middle  of  each  plate,  dividing 
where  it  divides,  and  extending  with  each  process  to  within 


has  the  orbits  large  and  approximate,  flasyceps  Bncklandi!, 
from  the  Permian  of  Kenilworth,  England,  has  the  cranium 
ten  inches  long.  In  this  country,  liaphetes  planiceps,  from 
the  Pictou  coal,  Nova  Scotia,  has  the  head  broad,  the  muz- 
zle obtuse,  and  the  orbits  large.  AniplifltfiiiiuH  gratidicefi 
had  an  elongated  tail  like  a  salamander,  large  orbits,  and 
numerous  teeth.  The  skull  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
across.  It  is  from  the  coal-measures  of  Illinois.  Jlnni'cepn 
Lyetli,  from  Ohio,  is  named  from  the  similarity  of  its  head 
to  that  of  a  frog.  Other  labyrinthodons  of  the  Triassic  in 
this  country  are  perhaps  indicated  by  tracks  in  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  These  are  four-  or  five- 
toed,  and  often  hand-shaped.  Some  of  these  animals  used 
all  four  feet  in  walking;  others,  only  the  hind  feet.  The 
largest  of  these  supposed  labyrinthodons  was  O/OZH/IM 
Moodii,  The  length  of  its  track  was  twenty  inches,  and 
its  stride  three  feet.  Others  were  quite  small,  some  trucks 
being  not  over  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Nearly 
twenty  genera  of  labyrinthodons  have  been  described  from 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  more  than  half  as  many  more  from  North  America. 
The  Triassic  species  were  mostly  of  large  size,  and  their 
remains  occur  in  India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  as 
well  as  Europe  and  America.  Later  than  the  Triassic  very 
few  are  known,  but  Ithinosaiinm  is  from  the  Jurassic  of 
Russia.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Lacer'tidiB  [from  lacerta,  "lizard,"  and  the  patronymic 
affix  -i<lx),  a  family  of  the  reptile  order  Sauria.  sub-order 
Pleurodonta,  and  group  Leptoglossa  (in  which  the  tongue 
is  elongated  and  bifid),  characterized  by  the  simple  pre- 
maxillary  bones,  roofing  of  the  temporal  fossae,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nostril  on  an  intersquamal  suture,  and  the 
presence  on  the  tongue  of  oblique  plicte,  which  project  for- 
ward and  inward  :  the  head  is  covered  with  large  and  regu- 
lar plates ;  the  scales  on  the  back  and  tail  are  imbricated, 
those  on  the  sides  granular,  and  those  on  the  abdomen  are 
oblong  or  squarish  and  in  transverse  bands.  This  family 
is  composed  of  the  typical  lizards  and  those  resembling 
them,  and  is  quite  rich  in  species :  most  of  them  are  in- 
habitants of  the  Old  World,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  family  in  America  are  aberrant.  The  genera  Lacerta 
and  Zootoca  are  the  best  known,  as  those  to  which  the 
familiar  European  species  belong  ;  the  sand  lizard  ( Lncertn 
agilis),  the  green  lizard  (Lacerta  tirid!*),  and  the  "  com- 
mon lizard"  of  England  (Zootoca  viripara)  are  exam- 
ples. THEODORE  GILL. 

Lacertil'ia*  a  name  used  as  the  ordinal  designation  of 
the  Sauria  or  lizards  by  some  recent  authors.  (See  SAURIA, 
in  CYCLOPEDIA.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Lamm  (EMILE).    See  FIRELESS  ENGINE,  in  CVCLOIMSDI  A. 

Land  Law  and  Ownership  in  the  V.  S.  The 
fundamental  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  ownership,  ac- 
quisition, and  transfer  of  lands  in  the  U.  S.,  while  natural 
and  exceedingly  simple,  form  an  important  and  peculiar 
element  of  the  American  jurisprudence,  and  arc  most  in- 
timately related  to  the  national  progress.  Originating 
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among  the  early  colonist-.  these  notions  have  reacted  most 

powerfully  np'.n  tin-  tiiil.ii-  ..I  thought.  mode  .,r  life,  and 


i)l>ir:-t  ..t"  tlie  present  article  i-  tu  show  the  practical  opera- 
tiiin  mi  I  re-nit-  "f  this  theory  in  the  commercial  ucti\iiic- 
of  the  c'limtry  and  in  the  eon-tit  uti'.n  ot  -..riety.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  our  American  -v-tom  eiin  lie  l.c-t  |M-I  ,-eived 


Irrminiil'izy,  cxvupt  »•  prominrnt  a  plx-. 
a!  in  Hlackitone'*   <'•••.••••• 
Institutions  of  the  entire  people,  have  aided  ttuir  nattria]     An. en.  an  i:i«  ,..i,  .  ,,,.•  ._•    ,1  i    -  ilm  ii|n»mii 

and  .-o, -i ill  development.  an<!  Ii:.  \ ,-  ronti  il.nte.l  niii.-ti  to  the      treatise*  genera  11 , 
suci-e--t'ul   establishment  of  a  democratic  repulitic.     The      and  fa*hioned  I 
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the  mo-t    -..leiiin  mo." 

pics  of  that  system, 

ol   propi-it\  i. 


an'l  understood  liy  placing  it  in  contrast  with  Unit  whi"h 
exists  in  England,  the  country  from  which  a  great  part  of 
our  jurisprudence  was  originally  dcmol. 

The  manner-,  .-n-i  .ins,  and  institutions  of  feudalism  left 
deeply  imbcddel   in   the  ennniHii,  liiw  tlie  principles  from 
which  the  entire  bo.ly  of  doctrine--   and  rule-  concerning 
re:il  pro],e;-ty  were  logically  deilueed  by  the  court".     While 
these  ancient  doctrines  and  rules  have  been  greatly  modi 
fie  I  t»v  modern  parliamentary  legislation,  the  effect*  which 
hint  hern  wrought  upon  society    during    the   domination  of 
feudal  notions  cannot  be  obliterated  by  statutes;  they  re- 
main. and  doulitle--  will  remain  until  the  English  national 
diameter  undergoes  a  radical  change.     The  feudal  system 
it-dt.  :iii  1  the  real-property  law  which  resulted  from  it, 
ha\o  been  fully  de.-crihel  in  articles  under  various  title*. 
It-  fundamental  conception  wa»  the  double  ownership  of 
hind  an  1  the  doctrine  of  Ifiinre,  the  ultimate  absolute  prop- 
erty residing  in  a  superior,  from  whom  the  beneficial  owner 
/,,/,/  his  estate,  his  right  being  thus  derived  and  subordi- 
nate.    The  practical  rules  which  were  deduced  from  this 
principle  need  not  be  recapitulated.     It  is  sufficient  to  Bay 
that,  according  to  the  common-law  theory,  no  occupant  or 
p.i-ses-.  iv,  no  owner  of  the  fee  even,  is  clothed  with  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  property  in  the  soil  ;  in  the  king  alone, 
as  the  original  source,  is  this  right  finally  vested.     The 
most  remarkable  and  important  of  the  social  effects  wrought 
by  feudalism  are  the  preference  given  to  land  as  an  object 
of  property,  the  personal  distinction  conferred  by  its  own- 
ership, and  the  consequent  desire  to  hold  it  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  to  perpetuate  such  acquisitions  undimimshcd 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  same  families.     These 
motives,  operating  in   Great  Britain  for   centuries,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  proprietors,  have  favored 
the  growth  of  enormous  private  estates,  have  impeded  the 
free  transmission  of  land,  and  practically  withdrawn  a  large 
part  of  it  from  the  operations  of  trade  and  commerce,  nnd 
have  upheld  the  overwhelming  social  and  political  power 
of  the  landed  aristocracy.     Opposed  to  the  complex  and 
artificial  rules  of  feudalism  is  the  simple  and  apparently 
natural  mode  of  ownership  termed  "  allodial."     Wherever 
it  prevails  every  proprietor  owns  his  tract  of  land  abso- 
lutely, in  his  personal  right,  and  not  as  a  tenant  from;>or 
subordinate  to,  any  superior.     The  notion  of  "  tenure  "  is 
utterly  foreign  to  the  system.     Even  the  state  is  not  re- 
garded as  possessing  the  ultimate  right  and  as  the  source 
of  title  in  the  feudal  sense,  but  only  in  a  political  sense 
and  from  reasons  of  public  policy.     When  all  private  prop- 
erty in  a  certain  parcel  of  land  fails,  the  ownership  must 
of  course  pass  to  some  one,  and  a  political  necessity  re- 
quires that  it  should  at  once  vest  in  the  state  and  not  in 
ttie  first  occupant  of  the  vacant  soil.     For  this  reason  and 
to  this  extent  the  allodial  theory  regards  the  state  as  the 
final  proprietor  in  case  of  escheat,  but  not  as  the  original 
source  from  which  the  right  of  property  was  denved  by 
the  doctrine  of  tenure.     It  also  admits  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  :  but  this  right  is  political,  and  not  feudal,  in 
nature  ;  from  it  is  derived  the  power  to  takeprivatc 
by  tax  at 


,tion,  and  for  public  uses  upon  makingjust  compensa- 
„.„„.    ,See  KMINENT  DOMAIN,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.)    The  feud 
theory  of  landed  property  has  exerted,  and  still  con 
to  exert,  a  most  powerful  influence  not  only  upon  legal  lit- 
upon the  conceptions  and  habits  of  thought  of 
gal  profession,  upon  the  judicial  opinions  c 
even  upon  the  form  and  language  of  statutes 
e  common  law  of  real  estate,  as  derived  I 
stitutions,  has  been  much  modified  i: 
tails   by  modern  acts  of  Parliament,  yet  the  under 
principles  of  the  system  have  never  been  abolished  i 


tion. 


erature,  but  u 
the  entire  leg 
courts,  and  e 
Although  the 
the  feudal  institutions,  has  been  much  modified  i: 

underlying 

principles  of  the  system  have  never    een  aoised  i 
land.     Allodial  ownership  is  there  unknown  ;  the  doc 
of  tenure  is  still  retained,  and  extends  to  every  pm 


estate  in  the  kingdom.     The  English  legal  writers 
sarily  discuss  and  expound  these  dogmas.     I 
constantly  consulted  by  the  American  lawyers  and    udges 
many  of 'them  being  regarded  as  treatises  of  the _lughcst 
authority  ;  indeed,  it  is  from  Blackstone,  who  se  s  forth   h< 
feudal  elements  of  the  common  law  unaffected  by  legisl; 
that  a  vast  majority  of  our  bar  obtain  their  first  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  and  his  account  enters  into  and  cole 
their  conceptions  and  opinions.     The  same  ™de  °'  '"^ 
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nt  pufsueS  by ^the  leading  American  writers  upon  the 
Jaw  of  real  property.  The  institutes  of  the  ^dal^js- 
tem,  its  fundamental  doctrine  of  tenure,  and  i 


nd  ooMCBlioM 
abrogated.  aad 

the  -iing.lc  method  of  allodial  owncrthip  hai  bom  futxti- 
ii  d  in  their  itead. 

The  i.-.\  l.ii-i.  of  ihr  land  l«wi  praTailing  throughout 
the-  ('.  S.  i-  the  le.'i.|,,n..ti  nhirh  aboliihr*  ihr  tliwr;  of  a 
louble  ownership,  abrogate!  the  dortrine  of  trnurt,  and 
create*  an  absolute,  pernonal.  undcrived  right  in  every  in 
liM.liiiil  proprietor.  It  ha*  lie.-n  eiproMly  adopted  liy  Ibn 
statutes  of  many  State-.  »ud  in  -mne  ••!  tlirro  h««  even  >>••• 

litutioiK  which  I.  .rin  thrir  o 
law.     Although  those  »(:.•  o»ttti> 

may  differ  somewhat  in  their  language,  thtif  ••••ing  attd 
legal  effect  are  everywhere  the  tame.  They  utterly  repu- 
diate the  feudal  conception*  nnd  notion*  upon  which  UM 
common-law  rule*  war*  constructed,  and  declare  all  proB- 
erty  in  the  soil  to  be  purely  allodial.  The  abolition  of 
tenure  and  the  substitution  of  allodial  in  the  phu*  of  feu- 
dal ownership  have  worked  a  change  in  every  department 
of  the  law  concerning  land,  but  tbi<  change  U  UM  nuMt 
radical  and  complete  in  the  following  general  branch**  or 
SM!..|I\  i-ions  of  the  «y>tem:  eacheat,  the  doctrine  of  (elfin, 
inheritance,  the  liability  of  land  to  be  takrn  for  drht.  and 
conveyancing,  which  last  branch  include*  uortgago,  land- 
contracts,  and  the  statutory  method!  of  regi.tr.lion  or  re- 
cording. (For  the  modification"  and  amendment*  wbick 
have  been  thus  wrought  in  then*  portion*  of  the  ranl-«*UU 
law  the  reader  ii  referred  to  the  rariou*  title*  in  which  they 
are  described.) 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  practical  operation  and 
social  effect!  of  the  law,  I  shall  briefly  explain  the  ••  pub- 
lic-land "  system  of  the  U.  8.  government.     The  import- 
ance of  this  system  as  an  element  of  our  national  develop. 
ment  cannot  be  over-Mtimated.     The  greater  |>art  of  the 
soil  throughout  the   Ohio   and    Missis*ippi    valleys,   and 
stretching  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wai 
once  or  is  now  the  public  domain  of  the  I'.  S..  and  the 
U.  8.  is  therefore  the  source  of  title  to  the  great  majority 
of  private  owners  in  the  States  and  Territories  which  have 
been  formed  within  that  vast  area.     There  are,  however, 
some  exception!  to  this  general  statement.     The  French, 
Spanish,  and  Mexican  private   grants   in  the    Louisiana 
purchase,  in  Texas,  in  California,  and  in  lome  other  State* 
of  the  Pacific  ilope,  were  protected  by  the  rarioui  treaties 
of  cession,  »o  that  the  prewit  owner!  of  lucb  grant!  do 
not  derive  their  titles  directly  from  the  I'.  S.     A  few  of  U 
original  thirteen  States,  claiming  to  be  proprietors  of  the 
unoccupied  soil  lying  W.  of  their  boundaries,  had  granted 
some  portions  thereof  to  private  purchasers  before  they  sur- 
rendered their  rights  to  the  nation:   and,  finally,  large 
gift!  of  the  public  land!  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
to  individual  States.     With  all  these  exceptions,  a  r«rjr 
grent  majority  of  the  private  ownership!  in  the  State!  < 
cupying  the  Ohio  and  MissUsippi  baiini.  and  in  the  terri- 
tory extending  to  the  Pacific,  are  derived  from  the  null 
government  »s  the  first  proprietor.     At  an  early  day  I 
ires,  adopted  an  exceedingly  simple  and  beautiful  method 
of  dividing  and  laying  out  the  public  domain,  wl 
a  few  local  changes,  has  been  pur*ued  to  the  nreml 
The  following  are  the  general  feature!  <*!•<•  ' 
Certain  "principal  meridians"  and  parallel!  of  laUtude 
arc  first  carefully  established  by  astronomical  inea.uremrnt 
for  the  pnrpose  of  being  used  a!  "  baie-linei. 
domain  is  laid  oat  Into  *quares  of  rix  mil*,  on  each  ii. 
by  means  of  meridians  and  parallel!  of  latitude  nx  mile. 
anart      Each  of  these  *quares,  containing  :i«  *quare  MM, 
or  23,040  acres,  "  a.  nearly  a.  may  be,"  i 
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ship."     All  the  township!  situated  N.  and  8.  _of  e**h  oth« 

constitute    one  "range:"   and  it  ..  pla.n  that  the  land 
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are  numbered  from  1  to  36,  always  commencing  lit  the 
N.  K.  corner  of  the  township  and  going  w-  from  '  '"  ''• 
then  going  K.  from  7  to  II.',  then  \V.  from  I  ,'i  to  IS,  and  so  on 
alternately  to  No.  "II.  which  is  always  at  the  S.  K.  corner 
of  the  township.  These  sections  are  divided  into  ••  (|uartcr 
sections"  half  a  mile  si|ii!in-.  and  containing  Kit)  acres. 
The  quarter  sections  are  sometime,'  subdivided  into  halves 
of  SO  MEW,  mid  even  into  quarters  of  411  acres.  This  sys- 
tem of  measurement  is  so  simple  nnd  perfect  that  not  only 
mav  the  smallest  subdivision  he  accurately  described,  but 
iii;iv  be  readily  found  and  located  from  the  description. 
Tims,  the  X.  M".  quarter  of  Section  7  in  Township  :i,  N., 

in  KaliL'e  1.  V,'..  of  .Meridian,  describes  a  certain  Kit) 

acres  of  land  without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  and  this 
Kin  acres  can  be  located  by  the  purchaser  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  mistake.     The  statute  provides  means  for  cor- 
reetinlr  the  errors  which  result  from  the  "  convergence  "  of 
meriilians  as  thcv  run  northwardly,  and  also  special  modes 
fir  surveying  lands  bordering  upon  rivers  and  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  of  the  ocean  :    but  as  these  provisions  are 
somewhat  complicated  and  technical,  and  do  not  afl'ect  the 
general  features  of  the  system,  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt 
their  explanation.     The  management  of  the  public  lands 
under  the  various  acts  of  Congress  is  committed  to  a  bu- 
reau of  the  department  of  the  interior  called  the  general 
Ian d-olliee.   which   is    presided    over    by    a   commissioner. 
Karh  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated  is  divided  into  one  or  more  "districts," 
and  in  every  district  is  established  a  "  land-office,"  with  two 
officials,  a  "register"  and   a  "receiver."     The  principal 
duties  of  the  register  are  the  supervision  of  sales  and  the 
entry  and  location  of  tracts  selected  by  purchasers  or  by 
the  holders  of  warrants  and  scrip.     All  payments  of  pur- 
chase-money are  made  to  the  receiver.    The  system  as  now 
established  by  law,  and  which  extends  generally  to  all  un- 
appropriated domain  except  mining  and  saline  regions  and 
the  portions  within  the  limits  of  cities  and  villages,  con- 
templates public   and    private  sales,  the   pre-emption    of 
tracts  by  actual  settlers,  and  the  donation  of  homesteads. 
The  general  price  fixed  for  private  sale  and  for  the  min- 
imum at  public  sale  is  SI. 25  per  acre ;  but  for  land  situ- 
ated in  townships  alternating  with  those  granted  to  rail- 
roads the  price  is  $2.30  per  acre.     No  sale  is  ever  made 
upon  credit.    The  purchaser  either  at  public  or  private  sale 
must  pay  the  price  immediately.     Upon   presenting   the 
"receiver's"  receipt  for  this  payment  to  the  register,  that 
officer  locates  and  enters  the  land  in  the  purchaser's  name 
by  its  range,  township,  section,  and  quarter  section  num- 
bers, and  delivers  a  certificate  of  such  location  and  entry. 
This  certificate  confers  an  equitable  title  which  is  recog- 
nized and  protected  by  the  courts.     The  legal  title  is  con- 
veyed by  a  "  patent,"  which  is  issued  by  the  commissioner 
of  the  land-office  in  the  name  of  the  President.     Any  cit- 
izen, or  foreigner  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  actually  set- 
tled  upon    an    unappropriated   quarter    section    and    has 
erected  a  dwelling-house  thereon,  acquires  a  right  of  "  pre- 
emption ;"  that  is,  he  acquires  the  right  to  purchase  that 
specific  160  acres  at  the  minimum  price,  although  ho  had 
not  applied  to  the  district  office  or  located  the  tract  before 
his  settlement.     Finally,  such  an  actual  resident  is  permit- 
ted to  take  up,  without  payment  of  any  price  except  cer- 
tain fees,  1 50  acres  of  $1.25  land  or  80  acres  of  $2.50  land 
as  a  homestead  ;  but  the  patent  therefor  will  not  be  issued 
to  him  until  he  has  resided  upon  the  land  for  a  period  of 
five  years.     In  case  of  his  death  before  the  five  years  have 
expired,  the  privilege  extends  to  his  heirs.     In  addition  to 
its  sales  and  homestead   gifts,  the  government  has  also 
adopted  the  policy  of  making  extensive  donations  to  others 
than  actual  occupants.     This  policy,   which  was  at  first 
acted  upon  with  caution  and  for  very  special  objects,  has 
of  late  years  been  pursued  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  lands  have  been  recklessly 
squandered,  and  vast  amounts  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  private  owners,  who  hold  them  for  purposes  of  specula- 
tion.    These  donations  have  been  made  in  two  forms:  (1) 
of  specific  tracts,  ascertained  and  described  in  the  statute 
itself;  and  (2)  of  scrip  and  warrants,  which  are  written 
instruments  issued  by  the  government  entitling  the  holder 
to  a  designated  number  of  acres,  which  may  be  located  by 
him  out  of  any  lands  remaining  unappropriated.     Of  the 
former  kind  are  the  cessions  made  to  various  Western  and 
Southern  Stales  for  educational  and  other  purposes  and  the 
grants  made  to  railroads ;  of  the  latter  are  the  military- 
bounty  warrants  issued  to  soldiers  and  sailors  on  account 
of  services  during  war,  and  the  scrip  which  was  a  few 
years  ago  distributed  in  proportional  quantities  among  all 
the  States  for  the  endowment  of  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges.     The  railroad  grants  have  generally  conveyed  to 
the  corporations  the  alternate   townships  lying  on    both 
sides  of  their  projected  routes,  and,  as  these  routes,  except- 


ing the  Pacific  roads,  usually  run  through  regions  at  least 
partially  settled  and  improved,  the  lands  thus  alienated 
have  always  been  valuable  and  of  a  character  that  would 
most  readily  have  found  a  market.  Military-bounty  war- 
rants and  agricultural  scrip  before  location  silnplv  repre- 
sent a  right  to  obtain  the  designated  amounts  of  land: 
they  do  not  confer  even  an  equitable  title  to  any  specific 
tracts,  but  are  merely  things  in  action.  Upon  the  presen- 
tation of  a  warrant  or  scrip  to  a  register  the  number  of 
acres  called  for  are  selected,  and  the  certificate  of  location 
and  entry  is  issued,  which  is  consummated  by  a  patent  as 
in  cases  of  ordinary  purchase.  The  original  policy  of  the 
general  government  was  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  large  tracts  in  the  hands  of,single  owners.  To 
this  end  the  statutes  provide  that  at  public  sales  the  land 
must  be  offered  in  quarter  sections,  at  private  sales  in  sec-' 
lions  or  their  subdivisions;  that  no  person  can  obtain  a 
pre-omptivo  right  who  already  owns  320  acres;  and  that 
the  right  of  pre-emption  cannot  be  exercised  more  than 
once.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  these 
restrictions  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  ex- 
tensive donations  to  railroad  companies  and  the  enormous 
issue  of  bounty  warrants  and  land  scrip. 

As  a  preliminary  or  introduction  to  an  explanation  of  the 
practical  operation  of  this  American  theory  of  land-owner- 
ship, I  insert  a  table  of  exceedingly  interesting  facts  taken 
from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870.  It  contains  for  each  State 
the  number  of  farms,  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  and 
of  unimproved  land  therein,  the  average  size  of  these  farms, 
and  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
private  owners.  The  true  value  of  the  latter  item  would  be 
at  least  one-half  greater.  The  census  returns  do  not  furnish 
the  total  number  of  private  ownerships  occupied  and  used 
for  manufacturing  and  business  purposes,  for  dwellings,  and 
the  like,  nor  the  amount  or  value  of  the  public  domain  be- 
longing to  the  U.  S.  Although  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  present  the  complete  results  of  the  national  land-system, 
its  necessary  and  beneficent  elVects  are  dearly  and  suffi- 
ciently illustrated  by  subjoined  statistics  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  agricultural  property: 

Talitc  nf  Farm*  in  the  (T.  A'.,  ii-itli  l!<>-  Amnmit  of  tltfir  fm- 
proi-fft  and  Unimproved  l.nit'l,  tnuf  linn-  At-ft-ayc  Size — • 
compiled  from  the  CCHUHB  lietui-nti  of  1870. 


STATKS,  sic. 

Number 
of 
farms. 

Total 
number  of 
acres. 

Do. 
Improved. 

Do.  not 
improved 

if 

?- 

^     ~=: 

Totnl  value 
of  real  estate 
(assessed). 

Alabama  
Arizona  
Arkansas.... 

67.  3*2 
172 
49,424 

14,961,178 
21.H07 
7,597,:>96 

ii.mv.V20i 

14,&8ft 

9,898,974 
7.222 
5,737,475 

ia 

ir,4 

»117,2-.M.043 
MH.356 
R1.III2.30( 

California.... 

23,7-24     11,427.106 

r/Jl^i:";:; 

5,208,972 

4-2 

178.52T.1« 

Colorado  

1,738'        320,346 

W.W4 

224,75^ 

IM 

8.840.H11 

Connecticut.. 

25,508       2,364,416 

1.646,763 

717,664 

»:i 

204,1  10,  f)OJ» 

Dakota  

1,720         .102,376 

42,fi!;> 

259,731 

1  7li 

1,695,723 

Delaware  

7,615!     1,052,322 

69H.I15 

354.207 

188 

4H.744.7S3 

D.of  Columb. 

201)            Il,fi77 

8,200 

3,411 

M 

n.an.ii 

Florida  

10.241       -J.:i7:i,:.41 

7X0,172 

1  f,'M  ,';ti: 

"'!'.' 

20,197.691 

Georgia  

6»,*5fl 

'JH.IilT.SMI 

0381,804 

I6J816.'OM 

ma 

li:;,!llx.216 

Idaho  

414            77,139 

26.603 

50,536 

186 

1  .VX.Mj 

Illinois  

202,803     25,882,861 

19,329,952 

6,f>52.«t09 

las 

»!>•.  43:!.!K« 

Iinlmnii  

161,2891    18,119,618 

10.104,279 

8,015,369 

in 

460,  120,  974 

llt>,2<ni,    15,541,793 

9,3iMi,'l67 

6|]4fj>;j2| 

i:u 

226,610,63^ 

Kansas  

38,202       5)656^79 

1.971,00.} 

14W 

ti.-i,'  I9B.M 

Kentucky.... 

118,422     18,600,106 

8,103,850 

\(\.:,  .><.."..( 

l.i» 

.in,<T9.<ai 

Louisiana.... 

28,481 

7,025,817 

2,045,640 

4.«hO,I77 

•JIT 

191,343,SJ( 

Maine  

59,804      5,838,058 

•>  !H7  7f);t 

98 

1:14  r,-n.ir,7 

Maryland.... 

27,000 

4,512,575 

2,914,007 

l|698,'&7l 

161 

2S6.alO.H32 

Massachu'tts. 

26,50ui     2,730,283 

1,786.221 

994,062 

103 

901,087,841 

Michigan.... 

98,786 

10.019.142 

6,OWJ,93fl 

4,»'.'2,-203 

101 

224,663,667 

Minnesota  ..  . 

46,600 

6,483.820 

2.322.102 

4,161,726 

181 

6'.',07!t,:',fi7 

Mississippi  .. 

68,023 

13,121,113 

•1.  "11:1.111; 

8,911,967 

in 

11H!27H.'460 

Missouri.  ... 

148,328 

21,707,220 

9,130.615 

12,576,605 

14fi 

(18.527.SK 

Montana  

851 

139,537 

84,674 

54,863 

IM 

2.72H.I2S 

Nebraska.... 

12,301 

2,073,781 

047.091 

1.426.7JO 

169 

38,365,Mt 

Nevada  

1,036 

208.510 

92,644 

115.866 

•Jin 

H.594,722 

New  Hamp... 

29,642 

3,605.994 

2,334.4871     1,271,507 

122 

s.'j,  ;:n.';ss 

New  Jersey.. 

30.652 

2,JW9.511 

1,976,474 

1,  013.037 

98 

44-.  >:;•„>,  r.'7 

New  Mexico.. 

4,180 

833,549 

1  43,007 

690.54-' 

186 

».!M7.!WI 

New  York.... 

216,253 

22.190,810 

15.1127,206 

(i  ;")li.'i  (lilt 

]|« 

l,532.720,i)07 

N.  Carolina.. 

93,565 

19,835,410 

5,258.742      14.5Vi;.i;ii* 

212 

Kl.322,012 

Ohio  

195  953 

21  712  420 

7  "i:i  "^7 

111 

707  M6  H36 

Oregon  

7,587 

2,389,252 

1.  'llti!  290 

1,272.962 

lit 

17.674,202 

Pennsylvania 

174.041 

17.994,200 

11,515,965 

6,478.235 

103 

1,071.CM,!B4 

Rhode  Island. 

5,3fi8 

50-2,308 

289,080 

213.278 

M 

1.12.H7li,5«l 

a.  Carolina.. 

51,889 

12,  105,280 

3,010,539 

9,094,741 

233 

119,494.675 

Tennessee  ... 

118,141 

19,581,214 

6,843,278 

12.737  .9:m 

166 

223,  035,375 

Texas  

61,125 

18,396,523 

'.'.WI.Mi; 

15,431.687 

MR 

U7,]>-6.5()8 

Utah  

4  908 

US  36i 

118  755 

29  696 

30 

7  (117  KM 

Vermont  

33,827 

4,528,804 

3,073,257 

1,455,547 

1S4 

80,993,100 

Virginia  

73,849 

18,145,911 

8,165,040 

9,980,871 

•J4(i 

279.116.017 

Washington  . 

.H.I  27 

649.139 

192.016 

457,123 

M 

5,146,776 

West  Va  

39,778 

8,528,394 

2,580,  '254 

5.!l  1^.1  40 

214 

95,924,774 

Wisconsin  ... 

102,904 

11,715,321 

5,899,343 

5,815.978 

114 

IV)-.  :'.2'.'.l"7 

Wyoming.... 

175 

4.341 

U8 

MM 

25 

863,665 

Total*  11,659,9*5  407,73:1.041 

1M8.921.099  218,813,942 

163    $9,914,780,825 

This  table  exhibits  at  one  view,  more  clearly  than  can  be 
done  by  any  commentary,  the  surprising  results  of  a  free 
ownership  and  commerce  in  lands — results  which  are  iden- 
tified with  our  material  development,  the  stability  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  our  very  national  life.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  1S70  there  were  throughout  all  the  States  and 
Territories  2,650,985  separate  farms.  (The  census  also 
shows  that  the  farmers  and  planters  were  2,977,711.) 
This  enormous  number  docs  not  include  town  and  citv  lots 
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fur  dwellings,  tracts   devoted  to  mining,  manufacturing, 

and  business,  nor  any  other  lands  not  e.\clu-i\cly  a  _• 
tural.      Wiih  verv  few  except  inn-*  t ';  .ttncd 

in  fee  (either  legally  or  eqniial.lv    b\th.;  .     An 

i.\ceo  linglv    small    proportional  part   of  them  are   held  by 

-,  wh'ilc  a  very  few  comparatively  ar«  | used  by 

life  tenants.   'I'll'  'e  throughout  the  whole  country 

is  I.,:1,  acres.  By  far  the  largest  ineragc  is  t.mnd  i; 
foruia,  '(^'2  acres;  the  -malle-t  amon  _:  th>-  Slates  occur  in 
Connecticut. '.i:;  :  Khode  [-land. HI  :  New  I«M]  lad  Maine. 
among  the.  Tcrrit  iries.  in  Wyoming.  2.'»,  and  I'tali,  30. 
The  average  through  the  Southern  States  is  somewhat 
greater  than  through  the  Northern,  but  the  .lit':i  r.-uee  in 
this  respect  is  less  than  il  has  been  usnsjl 

Mahai 222;  Arkansas.  i;>l:   (ieorgia.  -ippi, 

[JS;  South   Carolina,  233;  Tennessee,    166,  may  be 
(rotted  with  Wisconsin,  111:  Vermont.  l::i:  Oregon,:;!..: 
New    Hampshire.    122:    Mi.-hig.in,    101;    Minne-ola.   l::!i; 
Illinois.  I2S  :  New  York,  103.     The  census  discloses  in  this 
connection  another  very  important  fact,  which  demonstrates 
the  irresistible  workings  of  our  free  system.     It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  in  thoNorthcrn  and  Western  States, 
" jltijv  in  the  iiMc-t,  and  most  populous,  the  site  of  in- 
dividual farms  was  gradually  increasing;  that  smaller  es- 
tates were  absorbed   in  the  greater  :  anil  that  the  number 
(if  separate  ownerships  was  thus  growing  less  as  the  rich 
ami  prosperous  became  richer  and  the  poor  and  unsuccess- 
ful were  obliged  to  succumb  to  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors.    The  tables  tell  a  very  different  story.     In  every  Htnte 
and  Territory,  with  four  exceptions,  the  average  size  of 
farms  has  decreased  during  the  period  between  1860  and 
1870      The  exceptional  four  are  California,  where  there  has 
been  an  increase  from  466  to  482:  Massachusetts,  from  94 
to   103:   Utah,  from  25  to  30;  and  Wisconsin,  where  the 
rage,  114,  was  the  same  in  both  years.     The  decrease  has 
been  the  greatest  throughout  the  Southern  States,  because 
the  plantations  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  sub- 
divided into    small  farms   and  sold  to  negro  owners— a 
eh  uve  which  will  prove  to  bo  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  South.     The  following  arc  the  averages  in  several 
of  the  former  slave  States  for  the  years   1860  and  1 
Virginia,  324-246;  Tennessee.  251-166;  Texas,  591- 
South  Carolina,  488-233— the  increase  in  the  number  of 
farms  being  from  33,171  to  51,889:  North  Carolina,  3 
212-    Mississippi,  370-193;  Kentucky,  211-158:  Florida, 
444-433 1  (Jeorgia,  430-338 ;  Alabama,  346-222 ;  Louisiana, 

")3B-247 the  greatest  amount  of  decrease  being  in  South 

Carolina,   255;    Louisiana,   289;    and   Texas    290   acres 
Some  other  examples  of  this  decrease  are— Illinois,  14 
12S;  Indiana,  121-112;  Iowa,  165-134 :  Kansas,  17 
Maine    103-9S;  Minnesota.  149-139:   Missouri,  215-146; 
New  Jersey.  108-98 ;  New  York,  106-103.     These  statistics 
show  that 'notwithstanding  all  the  power  of  wealth  to 
cumulate  and  retain,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  opportu- 
nities offered  by  Congressional  grants  to  mere  specu 
investments,  the  social  and  commercial  law  of  free  exc 
has  thus  far  proved  irresistible  in  its  operation  ;  the  tend- 
ency to  multiplication  of  owners  and  diminution  o 
tales  has  not  been  overcome,  and  it  probably  cannot 
overcome  until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  the  customs  a 
habits  of  thought  of  the  American  people  or  in  the  circuu 
fiances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

The  effect  of  this  free  system  of  land  ownership  and 
transfer  upon  the  business  and  social  activities,  the  n: 
of  thought,  and  general  plan  of  life  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, cannot  be  over-estimated.     In  the  opinion  of  many 
foreign  statesmen,  among  whom  was  Macaulay,  th 
supplies  of  virgin  soil  open  to  cultivation   and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  acquired,  have  been  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  security  to  our  political  institutions 
accepting  these  extreme  opinions    it  is  certain  tr 
democratic  republican  principles  of  our  government  ami 
the  theory  of  our  land  law  and  ownership,  mutually  cor- 
relate and  support  each  other:  both  are  essential  to  our 
conception  of  a  free,  self-governing  people  and  to  the  or 
ganUation  of  a  free  society.     The  feudal  customs i  of  en- 
tailing  inheritances,    of  accumulating   vast  «**»,•» 
retaining  them  from  generation  to  generation    n  the  sa 
familiesf  of  granting  peculiar  privileges  to  landed  pro- 
prietors  and  of  withdrawing  any  considerable  P°™n  * 
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inc  nations  [  >  __.:.,  institutions. 


real  4  '«  possessor.     No  such  pre- 

(•Illltl.  II    i     and    i>o| 

•land.     Ii  in  regarded  likecbaUels.es  a  eommu-iii» 

or  of  h.i'i.ii  ii. •!  ..I   •  mins  are 

ready  to  rell  at  a  profit.     It  i-  >el.loin  that  a  farmer  «r  a 
i,,.  found  who  U  not  willing  to  dispose  of 
I  his  r-  n  gain  thereby  a  reasonable  adirasx*  upo« 

hi-  iiui-tn.int.     'I;.:-  liuimiUtiun  uflan-l  to  chattel. 

i le  of  treating  it  a«  an  article  ol  r merce.  produce* 

the  u'  ty  among  the  people  themselves;  it 

\.nt-  -i  !_•>  '.nslant  opportunities  for  in 

dmd'  .fir  reiideetee  in  order  t 

r   social  con  oOBW. 

route. I  In  III*  noli 

change,  iu.pr-.i.  n  .  nt,  or  at  lea-i 

tion  of  improvement.     Thii-  i«  a  • 

ninny   Kngli-h  writer*,  under  the  influence  of  feudal  and 

aristoernt  have  severely  criticised  and  : 

condemned  ;  but  every  intelligent  American  kno«  •  Ihst  this 

very  social  condition  has  d> 

dom.  enterprise,  and  energy  which  -nl.  |.:i  .1  tin    wide  do- 
\  »llry  and  the  Paci»e  slope  to 

civilization,  and  » ithin  the  period  of  fifty  vr»r»  built  up 

populous  commonwealths  ont  of  an  unbnik. 

It  should  be  particularly  remarked  that  the  freedom  In  the 

commerce  of  lands,  and  the  absence  of  any  tono. 

their  accitiiiuhiti.'!!    in   families,   which  chanttteriie  the 

American  social  life,  are  not  the  results  of  any  compulsory 

enactment  or   legal  necessity.     We   have   no  law,  u  In 

France,  restraining  the  owner  in  tin 

property  and  compelling  the  equal  diitrilmlion  »f  In-  land 

among 'his  heirs.     The  great  family  estates  in  England, 

handed  down  from  father  to  eldest  son.  are  nul.  u  *  matter 

of  fact,  the  result  of  indent  entails  nor  of  the  role  of 


'I    I!!"!,    I  III1    r'  Ml  n     ui     »  in  in  i  v     'i 

primogeniture.    They  are  invariably  creeled  and  preserved 
liv  voluntary  family  »ettlement»,  by  which  the  power  ol 
alienation  may  bo  suspended  during  live»  in  being.    The 
same  law  prevails  in  every  State  of  the  Vnion.  xith  the 
single  modification  in  some  of  them  that  the  iu»pm«on 
must  be  during  t*o  lives  in  being.    The  statutes,  however, 
are  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  they  have  produced  any  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  ownership  of  Innd.     The  natl 
habits  of  thought  and  customs,  and  the  democratic  princi- 
ples which  form  a  part  of  our  social  life,  are  oppose 
the  withdrawal  of  land  from  the  activities  of  trade 
commerce.     These  habits  and  principles  h«i  c  been  efllr 
to  prevent  the  evil,  which  has  grown  to  such  an  rnormnu 
extent  in  England  that  the  only  adequate  remedy  w 
cnn  be  suggested  for  it  by  the  most  thoughtful  eroiioim. 
and  statesmen  is  legislation  which  shall  deprive  owners  of 
their  power  of  free  disposition,  and  shall  prevent  the  cre- 
ation of  any  partial  or  future  estate..     The  sutisl 
onecountv  arc  given  to  illustrate  the  ease  and  f^umcy 
of  transfer  which  characterise  the  ownership  of  land  I 
TJ    P      The  county  of  Monroe  is  *  wealthy  .gricultural 
district  of  New  Yo'rk,  and  includes  the  city  of  Roehwter. 
Its  farming  population  i»  remarkably  intelligent  a 
perous.     The  county  was  created  in    821.     It.  popul.  ,on 
was  49,855  In  1830,  and  has  steadily  increased,  "nt 
1870  it  was  1  17,868.     From  the  first  entry  made  in  I* 


fj 
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the  present  day  the  records  of  deeds  £•••*•<  SB 
istry  office  completely  fill  295  folio  volume,  of  i 
each,  one  deed,  except  in  a  very  few  instance*.  . 
a  single  page.     Ten  additional  volome.  are  partly  III  led. 
During  the  fifty-five  year,  since  the  .rf.n.»  ion  of 
county  at  le«t  147,500  different  transfers  of  land 
within  its  boundaries  have  thus  been  made:  . 
mous  number  a  large  portion  were  =»•>«.«""•  'fj 
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without  this  his  life  would  seem  to  have  been  a  failure. 
The  mechanic,  artisan,  or  workman,  wiih  no  resources  but 
liis  wiincs.  upon  attaining  his  majority  or  upon  marriage 
enters  into  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot:  the 
possession  is  given  :il  once:  the  price  is  distributed  into 
small  instalments  extending  over  several  years,  so  that  a 
h'imc-tead  is  linally  secured  by  an  annual  payment  saved 
from  the  daily  wa.'cs  not  greatly  exceeding  the  sum  whi.di 
would  otherwise  be  expended  for  rent.  The  investment 
thus  made,  besides  furnishing  a  home,  may  through  its 
rise  in  value  become  a  moderate  fortune  for  the  owner's 
children  at  his  death.  One  example  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate this  general  tendency  to  acquire  the  ownership  of 
land,  and  the  very  large  number  of  freeholders  compared 
with  the  total  population.  Rochester,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  a  typical  American  city.  Its  growth  has  been 
rapid  and  steady:  its  inhabitants  arc  intelligent,  enterpris- 
ing, and  prosperous.  By  the  census  of  1S70  the  population 
was  (iLVISli;  at  present  (18T7)  it  is  estimated  at  80,000,  as 
the  eitv-limits  have  been  recently  extended.  The  assess- 
ment-rolls for  the  year  1870  show  that  the  land  within  the 
municipal  boundaries  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation 
is  owned  in  fee  by  14,465  different  proprietors.  The  pro- 
portionate number  of  householders  or  heads  of  families 
who  nre  tenants  and  not  owners  is  therefore  very  small, 
not  exceeding  1  in  every  10.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
The  same  results  will  be  found  in  every  inland  city  and 
village  of  the  U.  S.,  though  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent in  the  seaport  cities.  The  influence  of  this  wide- 
spread ownership,  and  of  this  tendency  among  all  classes 
of  citizens  to  acquire  a  property  in  the  soil,  is  most  bene- 
ficial, not  only  upon  society  at  large,  but  upon  the  personal 
character  of  its  individual  members.  It  promotes  all  the 
economic  virtues — thrift,  industry,  care  for  the  future,  and 
the  like — and  the  higher  social  virtues  of  love  for  the 
soil,  patriotism,  and  conservatism  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  term.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

l.nur  (JONATHAN  HOMER),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Gcneseo,  Liv- 
ingston co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1846;  was  appointed  an  assistant  examiner  of 
patents  in  1848,  and  a  principal  examiner  in  1851. 

Lay  (JOHN  L.),  b.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.  1832;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  in  1861  as  assistant  engineer;  invented 
and  designed  the  torpedo  device  with  which  Lieut.  Gushing 
destroyed  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle ;  and  went,  after 
the  fall  of  Richmond,  up  the  James  River  in  the  Spuyten 
Duyvcl,  removing  the  obstructions  in  advance  of  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the 
service  of  Peru,  and  while  engaged  in  preparing  fixed 
mines  and  placing  suspended  torpedoes  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Spanish  fleet  from  approaching  the  harbor  of  Callao, 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  locomotive  torpedo.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  his  idea  then  ripened 
into  the  invention  of  the  so-called  '-Lay  electro-travelling 
torpedo,"  which  can  be  sent  from  shore  or  from  shipboard 
to  any  point  within  its  range,  all  its  movements  being  under 
the  control  of  the  operator.  H.  L.  STUART. 

Leath'er-Iioard,  an  article  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes.  It  is  made  of  old  manila  rope, 
hemp  rope,  jute  or  linen  canvas,  and  leather  scraps,  to 
which  are  added  certain  chemicals  and  a  cement  which 
makes  it  more  impervious  to  water  than  leather.  The  rope 
or  canvas  and  leather  scraps  are  first  ground  to  a  pulp,  the 
same  as  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  pulp  is  then 
run  off  by  a  wet-cylinder  machine  and  cut  into  sheets, 
usually  24  by  3  feet;  these  sheets  are  then  dried  either  in 
the  sun  about  ten  hours  or  by  steam  two  hours,  and  are 
run  through  calendering-machines  to  smooth  them,  and 
are  afterward  pressed  by  still  heavier  machines  to  give  an 
even  surface  and  still  greater  solidity.  It  is  also  pressed 
into  different  forms  convenient  for  use,  among  which  are 
counters  or  stiffenings  for  boots  and  shoes,  which  by  a  patent 
process  are  made  perfectly  waterproof.  These  forms,  being 
pressed  by  machines  into  a  perfect  fit  for  the  various  sizes) 
arc  considered  superior  to  leather,  as  they  hold  their  form 
better,  and  after  being  wet  retain  their  original  shape.  The 
larger  the  percentage  of  manila  rope  or  jute  and  linen 
waste,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  board.  This 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  manila  retains 
its  fibre,  while  leather  docs  not.  Although  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  it  is  not  confined  to 
this  industry  alone,  but  is  used  considerably  in  the  manu- 
facture of  toys,  chair  bottoms,  etc.  It  was  first  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  in  Exeter,  N.  II.,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  There  are  at  present  about  20  factories  in  the  U.  S., 
more  than  half  of  which  are  in  Massachusetts,  the  largest 
being  in  Lcominster,  Groton,  and  Sudbury.  There  are  also 
a  few  small  factories  in  Canada,  and  an'inferior  article  is 
made  in  England,  but  in  limited  quantities.  Large  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported,  principally  from  Boston,  to 


England,  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere.  The  value  of 
leather-board  made  in  the  U.  S.  in  1 87 (!  was  about  $1,600,000. 
There  are  about  $1,000.000  invested  in  the  business,  cm- 
ploying  about  500  men,  to  whom  are  paid  wages  to  the 
amount  of  i?;>00,000  annually.  NAHKM  HARWOOD. 

Leather,  Knapp's.     See  KXAFP'S  LEATHKR. 

Lighthouse  Construction.  Three  additions  to 
the  "  lighthouses  of  the  world."  important  specimens  of 
engineering  construction  of  "sea-rock  lighthouses,"  have 
called  for  notice  since  the  article  in  the  CYCLOPEDIA  was, 
written.  On  the  (treat  and  Little  Bassas  (or  Basses:  see 
note  Vol.  III.  p.  19)  rocks,  lying  off  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Cey- 
lon, in  the  direct  path  of  vessels  plying  between  the  Suez 
Canal  and  ports  of  India,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  the  Trinity 
;  House  Corporation  has  constructed  two  lighthouses.  The 
;  former  (Dec.,  1876)  is  completed,  and  the  latter  nearly  so. 
j  "  The  Great  Bassas  rock  is  about  6  feet  above  mean  water- 
i  level,  and  the  Little  Bassas  is  only  awash  at  low  water,  and 
I  is  7  miles  from  the  shore.  These  reel's,  which  are  composed 
of  hard  red  sandstone,  are  exposed  to  the  full  furv  of  the 
sea  during  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  monsoons,  so  that  the  days 
available  for  working  are  few,  and  these  are  almost  exclu- 
sively during  the  prevalence  of  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  which 
commences  in  November  and  terminates  in  April ;  and 
even  of  this  short  period  only  half  of  it  can  be  relied  upon 
as  safe  for  working.  The  towers  arc  built  of  Scotch  granite, 
the  blocks  of  which  were  fitted  together  in  the  quarries 
before  shipment.  The  blocks  forming  the  walls  and  floors 
of  both  lighthouses  are  dovetailed  together,  both  vertically 
and  horizontally,  upon  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Douglass 
in  the  Wolf  Rock  and  llanois  lighthouses."  To  land  the 
stone  "  a  strong  mast  45  feet  high,  and  supported  by  chain- 
guys,  was  shipped  into  the  rock  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
from  this  was  supported  a  derrick  which  could  be  swung 
over  toward  the  tower  by  means  of  a  chain  and  a  crab. 
The  steamer  was  moored  at  a  distance  of  180  feet  from  and 
parallel  to  the  rock,  and  the  blocks  of  granite  contained  in 
the  hold  were  ranged  on  two  tiers  of  rollers,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  being  brought  under  the  hatchway,  where  an 
iron  lifting,  working  in  guides,  convoyed  them  to  the  level 
of  the  deck."  The  method  of  transference  to  the  shores 
with  the  aid  of  the  shore  derrick  cannot  here  be  described. 
"By  the  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the  stones 
were  conveyed  from  the  ship  to  the  rock  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  they  were  out  of  the  influence  of  the  wind, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  than  two-fifths  of  their  weight 
was  taken  off,  due  to  the  difference  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  granite  and  water.  As  these  two  lighthouses 
are  but  20  miles  apart,  and  very  similarly  situated,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  the  one  being  mistaken 
for  the  other  either  by  day  or  night.  Hence,  a  difference 
in  the  forms  of  the  heads  of  the  two  towers,  and  also  a  dif- 
ference in  their  lights.  The  Great  Bassas  light  is  distin- 
guished at  night  by  giving  red  flashes  at  intervals  of  45 
seconds,  the  duration  of  each  flash  being  about  7  seconds, 
and  that  of  the  eclipses  about  38  seconds."  The  illuminating 
apparatus  of  the  Little  Bassas  lighthouse  is  of  a  novel 
character,  being  upon  the  very  beautiful  "group-flashing" 
system  of  Dr.  Hopkinson,  whereby  flashes  in  groups  of  two 
or  more  are  given  in  quick  succession,  instead  of  single 
flashes  at  stated  intervals  of  time.  (For  a  full  description 
of  the  arrangement  see  Engineering,  Oct.  27,  1876.) 

A  still  more  interesting  engineering  construction  is  that 
of  the  "Pharc  d'Ar-Men."  The  rock  called  Ar-Men.  but 
5  feet  above  the  extreme  low  tide  (which  here  rises  —  feet), 
is  a  part  of  a  reef  (Cbaussce  de  Sein)  stretching  seaward  8 
miles  from  the  Isle  of  Scin,  20  miles  S.  of  the  port  of  Brest 
(France).  The  Chaussee  de  Scin  had  long  maintained  a 
sad  celebrity  amongst  nautical  men.  "To  anchor  a  float- 
ing light  at  its  extremity  had  been  recognized  to  be  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  and  to  the  bottom 
being  thickly  studded  with  rocks.  An  iron  structure  was 
considered  impracticable,  since  the  boring  of  holes  (of 
0.18  m.  or  0.20  m.  in  diameter)  for  receiving  the  posts  would 
be  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  operations.  More- 
over, it  was  feared,  owing  to  the  principal  planes  of  rock- 
cleavage  being  vertical,  that  the  structure  would  not  resist 
the  shocks  it  would  be  subjected  to;  besides,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  land  the  cumbrous  pieces  of  the  iron 
framing."  The  dimensions  of  the  rock  were  ascertained  to 
be  7  or  8  metres  in  breadth  by  12  to  15  metres  in  length  at 
the  level  of  ebb-tides ;  the  surface  was  very  unequal,  and 
divided  by  profound  fissures.  The  surface  descended  grad- 
ually on  the  western  side,  but  almost  perpendicularly  on 
the  eastern.  "  The  following  mode  of  construction  was 
therefore  decided  upon — viz.  to  bore  holes  30  centimetres 
in  depth  and  1  metre  apart  all  over  the  site,  and  other 
holes  outside  this  limit,  in  order  to  hold  the  ringbolts  neces- 
sary for  craft  coming  alongside,  and  to  fasten  the  shrouds. 
The  object  of  the  first  set  of  holes  was  to  receive  wrought- 
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iron  gudgeons,  to  fix  the  masonry  to  the  rork,  ami  to  make 
the  construction  itself  serve  to  hind  the  ditl'cmit  pai: 
ti ssiin-s.  and  thus  consolidated  a  h:i.-e  the  ].ier,n  mil-  nature 
of  which  «ave  rise  to  some  misgi\  in-_'s.     It  was  proposed 
that  in  addition  to  these  gud  II  In-  add.  I. 

and  strong  iron  chains    introduced  horizontally  into  the 

m:i-onry  as  it  rose,  to  jin-vent  any  | ihh-  di-jiinetion." 

The  services  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Isle  of  Sein  were  re- 
sorted to  for  boring  the  holes.  "Two  men  from  e  ndi  hoat 
landed  on  the  rock, and,  pio\  idi-d  with  their  -  oik  hell-,  hiv 
down  upon  it,  holding  on  with  one  hand  and  using  the 
jumper  or  ha  miner  witii  the  other  :  they  worke  1  wilh 
ish  activity,  the  \va\es  eon-t.nitly  hieakin : 

At  the  elose  of  the  -ea-.in  -evin  lanililms  had  he,  n 
effected,  an  1  eight  hours  of  work  an-oiupli-hed.  diiruin 
which  fifteen  holes  had  been  bored  in  the  hi_'h.-i  pan-  of 
the  roek.  ...  In  the  following  year  sixteen  Ian 
were  cflc-led,  eighteen  hours  of  work  aceompli-hed.  I'.niy 
new  hok-s  hoiv.1:  and  they  even  succeeded  in  partially 
levelling  and  preparing  the  work  for  the  first  course  of  m.i 
xmrv.  The  constraotion,  properly  so  called,  was  under- 
taken in  isil'.i.  The  g:ilvani/.el  wrought-iron  gudgeons, 
0.06  metre  s<|uure  and  1  metre  in  length,  w  p- 
h.ih-s.  and  tlie  m:isonry  was  commenced  with  small  un- 
dressed stone  and  Parker  Medina  cement.  In  fact,  a  ce- 
ment of  the  most  rapidly-hardening  character  was  essen- 
tial, for  the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  waves 
breaking  over  the  roek,  and  which  sometimes  wrenched 
from  the  hand  of  the  workman  the  stone  he  was  about 
to  lay.  .  .  .  When  a  landing  was  practicable,  the  stones 
and  small  bags  of  cement  were  landed  by  hand,  and  care 
was  taken  to  dress  the  surface  of  the  masonry  before  com- 
mencing a  new  course.  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1869, 
25  culm-  im'-lres  of  masonry  had  been  executed,  and  these 
were  found  intact  the  following  year."  At  the  date  of  the 
account  ([noted  the  masonry  was  raised  2.60  metres  above 
the  highest  tides.  "The  success  of  the  undertaking  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  assured,  and  at  this  stage  the 
work  may  be  expected  to  advance  more  rapidly." 

From  the  foregoing,  the  Phare  d'Ar-Men  is  »ni°  ymrrlt 
among  sea-rook  "lighthouses ;"  it  is  the  only  one  in  which, 
teftMd  of  massive  blocks  dowelled  and  dovetailed  into  co- 
hesive continuity,  small  irregular  stones  have,  through  ne- 
,-e,sity,  been  made  to  serve.  (The  foregoing  is  taken  from 
JVuficM  mir  let  Modules,  C'nrtti  et  Dtninn,  etc.,  kindly  fur- 
nished the  writer  by  M.  Lavoinne,  delegate  of  the  French 
minister  of  public  works  to  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 
In  the  same  work  are  to  be  found  notices  of  the  lighthouses  of 
Barges  d'Olonne  and  Heaux  delWhat,  mentioned  in  LIGHT- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. )  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

lock'wood  (BELVA  ANX  BENNETT),  b.  at  Royalston, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1830;  educated  in  a  district  school ;  taught 
school  at  fifteen  for  $5  per  month  and  "  boarded  round ;" 
was  married  at  eighteen,  but  lost  her  husband  next  year; 
wrote  for  papers  and  magazines ;  graduated  at  Genesce  Col- 
le"e,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  at  twenty-seven;  taught  school  eleven 
yc°ars;  was  married  to  Dr.  E.  Lockwood  in  1868:  studied 
law ;  graduated  at  the  National  University  at  < 
ton  D  C.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  in 
jg/3  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Long  (CRAWFORD  W.),  M.  D.,  b.  Nov.  1, 1815,  in  Dan- 
ielsville,  Madison  co.,  Ga. :  educated  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  graduating  with  honor  in  1835 ;  began  to  study 
medicine  under  Dr.  George  R.  Grant  in  Jefferson,  tia..  m 
1836;  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1839;  soon  after  began  to  prac- 
tise medicine  in  Jefferson,  Ga.     In  1842  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  sulphuric  ether  as  an  anesthetic  in  surgery, 
and  on  Mar.  30,  1842,  performed  the  first  operation  on  a 
patient  fully  etherized  that  the  world  has  any  account  < 
He  performed  other  operations   on  etherized  patients 
1842, 1843,  and  1845.     His  discovery  of  anesthesia  in 
gery  antedates  the  claims  of  Horace  Wells  two  years  and 
Sight  month?,  and  those  of  Morton  four  years  and  six 
months.     ( For  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  Dr.  Long  s 
claims  see  article  WELLS  (HORACE),  in  CYCLOPEDIA  ) 

J.  MARIOS  BIMS. 

Long'shore  (HANSAH  MYERS),  b.  May  SO,  : 1819,  in 
Ohio :  married  and  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  jb«  bcya 
the  study  of  medicine:  entered  the  Woman  s  Mcd 
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Lo'zier  (CI.EMEXCE  HAVED),  M.  I).,  b.  n.--.  1  1,  IHI2,  In 
Plainflcld,  N.  J.;  moved  to  New  York  l"l  I  :  tanghtax-1 
for  young  ladies  for  eleven  yean;  ••  \a<\ 

graduated  at  the  Syracuse  College  I  • 
the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Iloipltal  for  Women 
an.l  children  in  1863,  and  Udean  and  |>rof,--.or  »t  that  in- 
stitution. >Y. 

Lub'bock  (FRANK  R.),  b.  at  Beauf,.  It, 

1815;  went  to  Texas  in  1836  ;  was  ehoten  MeraUry  of  the 
house  of  representative*  in  the  extra  Mfiion  of  the  ftrnl 
congress  1838  ;  wo«  twice  appointed  comptroller  :  held  the 
position  of  county  clerk  of  HarrU  county  from  1843  to 
I  •'.Mi;  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1H5«  and  jor- 
crnor  in  1861  ;  joined  the  Confederate  army  ;  took  part  in 
all  the  actions  on  Itcd  River;  served  on  the  staff  of  Prea. 
Davis  in  Richmond;  was  raptured,  and  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Delaware  from  Apr.  to  Dec.,  I8»S;  it  at  prr-enl  (  1*77) 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  (ialvcston.  C.  O.  Komnr.T. 

I.u'kis  (Wn.i.iAM  COLLINOS),  b.  in  England  in  M7; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cumbridp  •  ral 

hencti.es,  and  became  rector  of  Wath  ju\t:i  Ui|-.n.  York- 
-hii.  .  and  rural  dean  of  the  deanery  of  Ciittniek  Kajt, 
which  he  now  fills  ;  a  a  member  of  various  antiquarian 
societies,  and  published,  besides  other  works,  I'kurrk  BtlU 
::,„/  IUII  fn«,,drir,  (1858),  DanM  ' 

Cailaai'  compared  vilk  ihoie  o/  Briltatf,  <lir<it  /liilmn 
rlr.  (1861);  contributed  articles  on  cnunlerh«.  tumuli,  and 
barrows  to  the  Journal  of  tie  Wri'/i-A  Arrh*i>l«gi<-nl  ,S'.,r,>fj, 
and  written  on  "The  Stone  Avenues  of  Carnai-,"  "  Brittany 
Sepulchral  Chambers,  and  their  Chronological  Order,"  and 
other  antiquarian  researches. 

Lycod'idie  [from  Lyrodti—  one  of  the  genera—  Av«i*»«, 
"  wolf-like,"  and  the  family  termination],  a  family  of  Hi 
of  the  order  Tcleocephali  and  sub-order  Jugularcs.  whon 
representatives  have  an  elongated,  eel-like  body,  with  th 
soft-raved  dorsal  and  anal  fins  confluent  with  the  pointed  , 
caudal!  and  invested,  like  the  body,  in  a  loose  .km  ; 
anus  submedian  or  anterior,  and  with  a  rai«» 
the  branchial  apertures  more  or  lew  restricted  to  th 
minute  jugular  ventral  Bns  or  entirely  "a"''"*;  •"''•  ««• 
erallv,  two  rudimentary  pyloric  c»ca.     The  I 
braces  three  sub-families—  (1)  ZoarreinK,  (2)  Ly™1'""' 
and  (3)  (ivmnelinw,  the  first  of  which  i.  repn««Ud  by  a 
species  along  th.  roast  of  th.  U.  8.  (i.  .*..  7/-«.  I  .and  th 
second  and  third  by  a  number  of  *•*•*»•££?•' 
especially  Greenland  .eas.  TH«ono««  O 

Ly'man  (  JOSEPH  BARDWEI.!.),  b.  Oct.  8,  1829,  In  Chette^ 
Mas  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1850;  w>,  admitted 
to  the'  bar  in  New  Orleans,  I*,  in  I85«.  Near  th.  elo» 
of  he  civil  war  he  cam.  to  Xe-  York,  adopted  journ.h.m 
as  a  profession,  and  had  been  at  the  time  of  his  deatl 
"an  28,  IH72)  for  several  year,  agricultural  ed,  or  o( 
New  York  Trih,,,,,.  He  wa.  the  author  of  wv.ral  treati... 
fn  Agricultural  subjects,  and  with  hi.  «if.  wrot.  Tk  /'».- 
of  HoMtktffiug. 

(LA,  RA  F.,.,tA.ETH  BA«*).  b  at  Kent  s 
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of  the  bones  of 


cartilaginous  skeleton:  the 

the  head,  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  but  a 

large  operculum  on  each  side;  the  produc  ion  oft 

and  lower  jaw  into  a  tube,  at  the  end  of  which  »•"»'»»»<*• 

which  is  formed  above  by  the  intcrmax,  lanes  behind  • 

are  the  supramaxillaries  ;  and  especially  by  the  gills,  wl 


. 

Me  2   1«SI  ;  graduated  a 

WilbraSam.  Mas...  in  1  849  ;  w«  m.r 
mnn  July  14,  1858;  in  1870  became  known  by  a  se 
articles  published  in  //«.r,*  a.rf  Horn,  under  ^tta  «»»£ 
„/!«  oV  "  Kate   Hunnibee."     For  year.   .h.   ha.  be« 
S£r  of  th,  "Home  Int.rert"  department  ,n  th.N« 
York  Tritunt  :  now  ediU  alw  th.  U^.nj-  ^o* 

and  i»  a  contributor  to  ».».ral  penodie»l«. 
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McADOO— MAGIC  LANTERN. 


M. 


McAdoo  (WILLIAM  GIBBS),  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  b.  Apr.  4, 
1820,  near  Knoxville,  Teun. ;  graduated  at  East  Tennessee 
University,  Knoxville,  1S4:>;  was  a  member  of  the  Ten- 
TIC--CC  legislature  1845-46;  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war 
1847  ;  entered  the  law  :  was  attorney-general  of  the  Knox- 
ville judicial  district  1SM-00;  removed  to  Georgia  in  I  Mil! : 
was  captain  in  the  Confederate  service;  appointed  judge 
of  the  L'Otli  judicial  district  of  Georgia  1S7I  :  is  author  of 
published  addresses,  etc.,  and  with  Prof.  II.  C.  White  of 
Ci-'ir^ia,  of  l]lrn»'nt>n-tj  <!,n[t>'fit  <>f  Tciuicxnvr.  Resides  at 
Jlillcdgcville.  (In.  In  1857  he  married  MAKY  FAITH  Fi.ovn, 
b.  Sept.  S,  1832,  who  wrote  The  Nereid,  a  romance,  and 
contributed  largely  to  Southern  periodicals. 

AlcCal'lum  (DANIEL  CH.UIJ),  b.  at  Johnston,  Renfrew- 
shire. Scotland.  Jan.  21,  1815;  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  at  an  early  age ;  settled  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  an  architect  and  builder;  in  1851  invented  the 
"inflexible  arch  truss  bridge:"  was  general  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  and  Brie  R.  R.  1855-56  ;  on  Feb.  11,  1862, 
\\  as  appointed  military  director  and  superintendent  of  rail- 
roads in  the  U.  S.  Though  to  no  individual  belongs  the 
crelit  altogether  of  the  military  railroad  operations,  McCal- 
lum  was  the  acknowledged  efficient  head,  and  "  for  faithful 
and  meritorious  services "  was  brevetted  brigadier  and 
major-general.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  and  in  1866  made  a  valuable  report  upon  the  mili- 
tary railroads  under  his.  charge  during  the  war. 

McCra'ry  ((JKORGE  W.),  b.  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  Aug. 
29,  !*:!.>;  rrMi'ived  very  early  to  that  part  of  Wisconsin 
Territory  which  afterward  became  the  State  of  Iowa;  was 
educated  in  a  Western  academy;  studied  law  at  Keokuk, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855;  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1857,  and  served  in  the  State  senate 
from  1861  to  186:!,  holding  the  position  of  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs;  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
his  profession  from  1863  to  1868,  when  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  re-elected  four  times  in  succession,  serving 
on  the  naval  committee,  the  committee  on  the  revision  of 
the  laws,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  elections ; 
entered  the  cabinet  of  Pros.  Hayes  in  1877  as  secretary  of 
war. 

McLa'ren  (EDWARD  WILLIAM),  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D., 
b.  Dec.  13,  1831,  at  Geneva,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated 
at  Jefferson  College  in  1851,  and  at  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Pittsburg,  in  1860;  was  ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  the  same  year,  and  went  to  South 
America  as  a  missionary ;  returned  in  1863,  and  became 
pastor  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Peoria,  III.; 
moved  in  1866  to  Detroit.  Mich.,  as  pastor  to  the  West- 
minster church;  entered  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1872; 
became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  Cleveland,  0.,  and  was 
elected  bishop  of  Illinois  in  1875. 

Maclean'  (Jons),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Mar.  3,  1800  ;  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
in  1816,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1821 ;  in  1822  was  made  teacher  of  mathematics  and  natu- 
ral philosophy  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey;  in  1823  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  in  1829  professor  of  ancient  languages 
and  vice-president,  and  in  1853  president,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  retired  in  June,  1868.  He  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  1'rincetan  Keuieif,  and  published  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets on  education,  temperance,  and  other  subjects.  Since 
his  retirement  he  has  devoted  bis  leisure  to  the  preparation 
of  a  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  now 
ready  for  publication.  HENRY  C.  CAMERON. 

McLeod'  (HiTOH),  b.  in  Georgia  about  1814;  graduated 
at  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1836  :  joined  Texas  in 
her  struggle  with  Mexico,  and  commanded  a  company  in 
the  battle  with  the  Cherokees  in  1839.  In  1841  he  com- 
manded as  brigadier-general  an  expedition  to  Santa  Fe, 
sent  out  by  Pres.  Lamar  to  open  trade  with  New  Mexico, 
but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans,  and  held 
a  prisoner  for  nearly  a  year,  until  released  by  intercession 
from  the  U.  S.  In  1842-43  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  republic;  in  1861  commanded  the  5th  Texas, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Manassas ;  contracted  pneu- 
monia at  Dumfries,  and  d.  in  Feb.,  1863. 

McPher'son  (JOHN  RODERIC),  b.  in  Livingston  co., 
N.  Y.,  May  9,  1833 ;  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  settled  in  1858  in  Hudson  City,  N.  J.,  where  he  dealt 
in  stock  and  established  a  new  stockyard  in  1863.  He  was 


i  the  originator,  designer,  and  constructor  of  the  great  build- 
ings used  by  the  Central  Stockyard  and  Transit  Co.  at 
Ilarsimus  Cove,  N.  J. ;  also  of  the  abattoir  and  stockyard 
of  Philadelphia;  and  the  inventor  of  a  new  stock-car,  and 
the  great  Improvements  he  introduced  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  sanitarians  and  philanthropists.  He  was  al- 
derman of  Hudson  City  isu:!-li!i,  and  State  senator  from 
Hudson  county  1872-74.  Elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  New 
Jersey  Jan.  24,  1877.  H.  L.  STUART. 

Macroscel'idEe  [from  3facrosceH« — naxpd?.  "long."  and 
o-KeAoi,  •'  thigh" — and  -i<l«],  a  family  of  typical  Insectiv- 
ores  of  mouse-like  appearance,  clothed  with  soft  hair,  and 
adapted  for  leaping,  the  hind  limbs  being  much  elongated. 
The  skull  has  a  transversely  convex  muzzle  ;  orbits  open 
behind;  the  lachrymal  foramen  within  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  and  a  stiboptic  foramen;  the  teeth  are  I.  ij  or  $,  C.  J, 
P.  M.  3,  M.  |  or  J  X  2  ;  the  upper  molars  are  quadricus|ii<l. 
the  anterior  and  posterior  cusps  connected  by  transverse 
ridges.  The  intestinal  canal  has  a  long  caecum.  The  fam- 
ily is  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  its  representatives  are  dis- 
tributed into  two  sub-families  and  three  genera — viz. 
Macroscelidina;,  with  the  genera  Maeroteilidet  (Africa  gen- 
erally) and  Petroil<imim  (Mozambique),  and  Rhynchocyo- 
nimi1.  with  genus  KkynekoeyoK  of  Mozambique. 

THKODORE  GILL. 

Macru'ridce  [from  Macrnrm — >m«p6s,  "long, "and  ovpa, 
"tail" — and  the  family  suffix],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Jugulares,  distinguished 
by  a  body  which  gradually  terminates  in  a  tapering,  long, 
and  compressed  tail,  and  which  is  covered  by  keeled  or 
ornamented  scales ;  the  first  dorsal  is  near  the  head,  and 
short,  the  second  very  long,  and  like  it  is  the  anal,  the  two 
encompassing  the  tail  without  the  intervention  of  a  differ- 
entiated caudal.  There  are  numerous  pyloric  appendages. 
The  family  is  related  to  the  Gadidaj  or  codfishes,  and  is 
divided  into  three  genera,  with  species  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  contiguous  regions  of  the  Atlantic,  Chino-Japa- 
nese  seas,  Australia,  and  the  North  Atlantic  (Greenland, 
etc.),  viz. — (1)  Macnirut,  (2)  Coriiphirmriile*,  and  (3)  Mnln- 
cocephnlus.  The  North  Atlantic  or  Greenland  species  are 
Macrurus  rupcstris  and  Cory)tlntn<ii(lcn  nvrreyictis,  T.  GlLL. 
Mag'icLan'tern,an  optical  contrivance,  the  device  of 
Father  Athanasius  Kircher,  a  German  Jesuit,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  producing  enlarged  images  of  trans- 
parent or  translucent  objects,  usually  paintings,  drawings, 
or  photographs  on  glass.  Optically  considered,  it  consists 
of  two  distinct  parts,  an  illuminating  apparatus,  and  a 
magnifying  apparatus.  The  illuminating  apparatus  em- 
braces a  source  of  light  (in  the  original  construction,  a 
lamp),  enclosed  in  a  tightly-shutting  box  or  chamber  open- 
ing on  the  side,  a  condensing  lens  some  inches  in  diameter 
adapted  to  an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  box,  and  a  con- 
cave mirror  behind  the  light  within,  and  opposite  to  the 
lens.  This  is  properly  the  lantern  ;  the  magnifying  appa- 
ratus is  external  to  it,  and  consists  of  one  or  more  converg- 
ing lenses  fixed  in  a  sliding  tube.  Fig.  1  shows  the  entire 
FIG.  1. 


The  Magic  Lantern. 


apparatus  in  section.  M  is  the  mirror,  here  shown  as  at- 
tached to  the  oil-chamber  of  the  lamp,  which  is  secured  to 
the  back  of  the  lantern  by  means  of  bracket-hooks ;  L  is 
the  condensing  lens;  ab  is  a  figure  upon  a  glass  plate, 
supported  by  a  frame  which  slides  in  the  grooves  or  ways 
shown  in  the  diagram;  m  is  the  magnifying  system  of 
lenses;  and  A  B  is  the  magnified  image  as  received  upon 
a  plane  white  surface,  or  screen.  In  order  to  give  distinct- 
ness to  this  image,  the  tube  carrying  the  lenses  m  is  drawn 
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out  or  pushed  in  till  the  true  focus  is  found.     The  mirror, 


out  or  pushed  in  till  the  true  locus  is  found.      I  M  mirror,      ratclv.  and  rhi-aply  produced 
M.  in  this  dc-ign.  is  parabolic,  and  is  supp-  definitely  to  him-  it 


foratrd,  or  nnt<-hed,  at  top  to  accommodate  the  lamp  ehiin 
but  in  the  simpler  forms  it  is  ,,f  spherical  curvature, 
and  is  entirely  hehiml  the  lamp. 

In  order  to  exhihit  the  optical  efTe-tv  ,,['  r 
the  room  must  be  darkened;  and  inasmuch  as  there  nni-t 
be  provision  f'ir  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lantern,  and 
for  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  eonil" 
must   he  taken  thai  the  aperluii-s    -.,  pro\  iiled  :ne  ---let  lie. I 
again-t  the  escape  of  light  into  the  apartment. 
'For  a  very  lout:  lime  after  its  iiuentiou.  the  m 

tern  was  employed  for  i lore  important  purp than  to 

surpri-e  or  t misc.  It  was  in  high  esteem  with  profes- 
sional conjnrcl-s  and  jugglers,  who  found  in  it  a  mean-  of 
producing  very  startling  elVeets.  A  con-ti  uction  much  eiu- 
j, |.\e  I  liy  them  was  the  phantasmagoria  lantern. 
scntod  iii  Fiji.  -.  This  is  a  lantern  supported  by  a  stand 
on  wheels,  and  designed  to  run  j  [,.  -j_ 

lip-in  a  hori/'Mital  talile.  One 
of  these  wheels  carries  a  pulley, 
R,  which  is  connected  by  a 
b.ind  with  another  pulley.  It', 
higher  up.  "n  the  axis  of  the 
pulley  R'  is  a  earn,  against 
Which  rests  one  extremity  of 
a  lever.  I,  the  other  extremity 
acting  on  a  sliding  tube  carry- 
ing the  magnifying  h-n-es 
within  the  larger  tube,  T. 
The  proportions  of  the  cam 
and  lever  are  such  that  if, 
when  the  magnifiers  are  at  the 
nearest  practicable  approach 
to  the  ohje'-t,  and  the  size  of 
the  image  is  therefore  maxi- 
mum, the  lantern  be  placed  at 
the  distance  from  the  screen 
which  gives  a  distinct  image,  phantasmagoria Lantern. 
(hen  on  rolling  the  apparatus  " 

toward  the  screen,  the  magnifiers  will  be  drawn  backward 
at  precisely  the  rate  necessary  to  preserve  the  distinctness 
of  the  image,  while  this  will  rapidly  diminish  in  size  till  it 
vanishes  in  a  point.  In  preparing  designs  for  phantasma- 
goria! displays,  the  ground  is  made  absolutely  black,  so 
that  no  light  may  pass  except  that  which  exhibits  the  fig- 
ures. The  lantern  is  also  placed  behind  the  screen,  »o  as 
to  be  invisible  to  the  spectators  of  the  display,  the  screen 
being  of  dampened  or  varnished  muslin,  and  translucent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sudden  increase  of  size  of 
the  image  creates  irresistibly  the  impression  that  the  objecl 
represented  is  rapidly  approaching  the  observer;  and  t 
sudden  diminution  of  size  of  the  same  image  cans< 
object  to  seem  to  recede.  It  contributes  to  the  force 
these  impressions,  that,  by  means  of  another  simple  con 
trivance,  not  here  represented,  the  aperture  of  the  lantern 
is  gradually  closed  as  the  image  diminishes  i  izc,  ai 


ratelv.  and  cheaply  produced  by  meant  of  photography, 

iitee,  and 


to  have  made  it  an  invaluable  auiiliary  t»  the  teacher  and 

public  lecturer.     The  ml. -t nation  alw  ol 

_••  -n  or  calcium   light,  »r.  Ix-iter  -till    of  tin-  «•!•    ' 

l'ir  the  oil  I    •  .nation,  hat  addr-i 

the  mechanical  and  the  optical  arrangement!  hate,  more 
o\ci.  he.  ii  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  ptrfeetlon.  Klg.  1 
pmenls  a  very  UMial  I-  dern  improved  In 

ment.  •  M    in   pla*  i 

shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  magnifying  apparatu*  it  MM- 

I  iine.|   I. v    a  -  :i prigfct  Wh     '      •      .--..!/.   i  • 

bar. 

A  very  popular  n-e  of  tin-  magic  lantern  it  for  the 
duction  ..I    it,,  -optical    i!lii»ioii>  railed   "  di'toh  ing  >  n  • 
For  thcte,  two  lantern*  are  neeettary,  pliw,-d  either  tide  by 
tide,  or  one  above   the  I.TI..         'I  hey  moil  be  adj natal  In 
i-  to  ha\e  a  common  tantnona  fteltl  upon  the 
-   iceii.     liin-h  hat  a  differrnt  object,  at  i»a»« 

-  nt  ohlitrmte  evrh  ether, 

A  sliding  or  rotating  Mop  placed  before  the  lanl<  rt 
•MflBMied  a#,  on  I  • 
aperture  "f  the  one  while  it  open  t  th   • 

e  half  open  and  half  rloeed:  at 
either  extreme  ;  •  <•  it  wholly  open  and  i!  • 

wholly    eh I.      'I  lo-    n,. 

i.   images  alternately  to  come  oat  ii-' 

melt  away.     Advantage  it  taken   of  the  mumrnt»   wfcen 
the  lanterns  are  mccetfively  eloaed  to  chan, 
so  that  each  dissolution  it  followed  by  tbe  preaetit 


II1C    Illl  «IH»  mu    ....._...-•    —  — 

avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  when  the  image  I 
died  to  so  minute  a  point  as  to  be  unrecognizable,  tc 
the  slider  in  the  lantern  ;  so  that  when  the  object,  an 
parently  receding  into  the  distance,  returns  again,  it  ap- 
pears with  a  new  and  often  formidable  aspect 
being  of  angelic  beauty  may  seem  to  fade  away  aim 
the  point  of  vanishing,  and  then  come  suddenly  rushing 
back  in  the  character  of  a  gorgon  or  a  fiend. 

Within  the  last  half  century  the  magic  lantern  has  I 
FIG.  3. 


a  new  picture.     When  the  . -lit  it  u»ed,  • 

not  neoeuarj  for  the  dltiolving  effect ;  but  tliin  i-  produced 
more  simply  by  gradually  and  alternately  thutling  off  and 
turning  on  the  gawi  which  feed  the  light  in  the  lantern* 
_  severally.     Kor  thin  pur|.ote,  a«i»- 

way  cock  it  on-]  I  »»Hy 

introduced  by  B.  fl.  Maldi-n.  K»i(., 
of  the  Royal  Polytechnic!  Inttitu- 
lion,  London,  called  the  "  Maldtn 
tap."  U  is  repreaented  in  fig.  4. 
The  gates  enter  from  the  re»ri  > 
through  II  and  O;  they  pan  to  one 
of  the  lanterns  through  II1  and  "'. 
and  to  the  other  through  IP  and 
n-.  \Vh.ii  the  lever  is  nprighl,  at  IB 
the  flgure,  the  gas  nowt  lo  both  Ian- 
ternt  freely ;  when  it  it  turned  down 
to  the  right  the  tupply  to  the  left- 
hand  lantern  is  cut  off;  when  to  the 
left,  the  supply  to  the  right  i«  cut 
off.  A  umall  eock  at  C  allowi  a 
The  Maiden  Tap.  tmttt  quantity  of  hydrogen  to  How 
constantly  into  either  lantern,  terving  to  prevent  «tinclion 
when  the  light  is  cut  off. 

H     •• 
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which  cannot  be  secured  in  a  vertical  position,  as,  for  in- 
stancc.  objects  iliuuerseU  in  a  liquid. 
Tliis  case  may  be  provided  for  by 
removing  the  magnifying  apparatus 
from  the  lantern.  Fig.  S,  and  placing 
before  the  condensing  lenses  a  diag- 
onal mirror  mounted  as  in  Fig.  6, 
bv  which  the  illuminating  beam  is 
thrown  vertically  upward,  passing 
thniugll  a  horizontal  stage  of  glass, 
intende.l  ti>  receive  the  objects.  Im- 
me.li:itely  above  this  is  fixed  the 
magnifying  apparatus,  as  rcprcsent- 
e.l  ;  ami  above  this  still  is  a  second 
diagonal  mirror  which  restores  tho 
beam  to  the  horizontal  direction. 

Prof.  Henry  Morton,  of  the  Ste- 
vens Technological  Institute,  Hobo- 
ken.  N.  -I.,  has  constructed  a  lantern 
which  admits  of  being  used  either 
as  a  horizontal  or  vertical  lantern  at 
pleasure,  the  transformation  being 
cll'ivied  very  cxpeditiouslr  and  eas- 
ily. This  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  ar- 
ranged as  a  vertical  lantern.  Since 
the  introduction  of  this  improve- 
ment, most  constructors  have  adopt- 
ed it,  and  it  has  come  into  general 
use.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Magne'to-EIectric'ity.  Magneto-electricity  is  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  means  of  magnets.  Like 
thermo-electricity,  voltaic  electricity,  fractional  electricity, 
etc.,  the  term  has  reference  solely  to  the  means  employed 
to  generate  the  electricity,  the  electricity  itself  being  iden- 
tically the  sauie  from  whatsoever  source  it  comes.  Mag- 
neto-electricity is  the  correlate  of  electro-magnetism  ;  and 
precisely  as  magnetism  is  developed  in  an  iron  bar  when 
an  electric  current  flows  through  a  coil  surrounding  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  so  does  the  disappearance  of  the  magnetism 
in  the  bar  give  rise  to  an  electrical  current  in  the  coil,  on 
the  other.  This,  obviously,  is  a  magneto-electric  current. 

The  conditions  under  which  magneto-electric  currents 
are  produced  are  simple.  A  magnetic  field  is  commonly 
defined  as  the  space  surrounding  a  magnet;  but  since 
magnetic  fields  exist  where  there  is  no  magnet,  it  is  better 
defined  as  a.  space  where  a  freely-suspended  magnet  will 
take  up  a  definite  direction.  This  directive  tendency  of 
the  field  is  clearly  due  to  the  magnetic  force  pervading  it ; 
and  since  a  force  is  known  when  its  direction  and  magni- 
tude arc  known,  the  properties  of  the  field  are  due  to  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  which  it  con- 
tains. To  facilitate  reference,  the  direction  is  generally 
replaced  by  a  number  of  parallel  or  non-parallel  lines 
called  lines  of  force.  A  magnet  free  to  move  will,  when 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  place  itself  parallel  to  a  line  of 
force.  Now,  the  only  condition  necessary  for  the  gener- 
ation of  a  magneto-electric  current  is  that  a  conductor 
should  move  through  a  magnetic  field  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cut  the  lines  of  force.  It  matters  not  whether  the  field  be 
produced  by  a  magnet  or  by  an  electric  current :  if  a  me- 
tallic wire  move  through  it  so  as  to  cross  its  lines  of  force, 
a  current  will  flow  through  the  wire.  Of  course,  if  the  con- 
ductor be  at  rest  and  the  lines  of  force  move  across  it,  the 
effect  will  be  the  same.  This  latter  result  takes  place 
whenever  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  is  varied ;  be- 
cause, since  the  strength  of  the  field  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  lines  in  it  per  unit  of  area,  any  change  in  this 
strength  must  cause  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  lines, 
they  either  separating  or  closing  up  as  the  field  is  weak- 
ened or  strengthened.  In  general,  then,  a  current  may  be 
generated  in  a  conductor  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  cither 
by  motion  of  the  conductor,  the  strength  of  the  field  re- 
maining uniform,  or  by  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  the  field,  the  conductor  remaining  at  rest,  or 
by  both  causes  combined.  Hence,  the  only  two  things 
needed  to  produce  a  ma.gneto-electric  current  are  a  mag- 
netic field  and  a  metallic  conductor,  one  of  which  must  be 
in  motion. 

The  strength  of  the  current  generated,  it  is  evident,  de- 
pends in  the  first  place  on  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
which  are  cut  by  the  conductor  in  a  unit  of  time.  Hence, 
for  a  given  field  it  is  increased  by  increasing  the  velocity 
with  which  the  conductor  or  the  field  itself  moves;  and  for 
a  given  velocity  of  motion  it  is  increased  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  field — i.  t.  the  closeness  of  the  lines  of  force. 
If  K  represent  the  electro-motive  force,  H  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field,  L  the  distance  moved,  and  T  the  time 
occupied  by  tho  motion,  the  relations  of  these  quantities 

show  that  E  =  II-.     But  since  —  represents  the  velocity 


with  which  the  conductor  moves,  we  may  say  that  the  elec- 
tro-motive force  per  unit  of  length  is  equal  to  the  strength 
of  the  field,  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion.  (Jmiin.) 
If  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  be  constant,  as  in  the  ease 
of  a  given  machine,  this  increase  of  electro-motive  force 
with  the  velocity  necessarily  increases  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  second  place,  the  Mivngth 
of  the  current  generated  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  which  tho  line  of  force  cut  makes  with  the  axis  of 
the  conductor,  and  hence  has  its  maximum  value  when  the 
one  is  perpendicular  to  the  other.  From  this  relation  it 
also  follows  that  no  current  at  all  is  produced  when  a  con- 
ductor moves  parallel  to  a  line  of  force. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  a  joint  function  of  the 
direction  of  the  motion  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
force,  and  may  be  readily  deduced  from  the  law  of  Ampere  or 
from  the  law  of  Lenz.  Ampere's  law,  which  has  reference 
primarily  to  the  production  of  electro-magnetic  phenomena, 
asserts  that  if  a  person  places  himself  parallel  to  and  facing 
a  magnetic  needle,  and  supposes  the  electric  current  to  How 
from  his  feet  toward  his  head,  the  motion  of  the  north-seek- 
ing end  of  the  needle  will  be  toward  the  left  hand.  As  a 
wire  conveying  a  current  experience's,  when  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field,  a  force  which  is  at  the  same  time  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length  and  to  the  lines  of  force,  it  follows  that 
if  the  current  is  from  foot  to  head,  and  the  lines  of  force 
—  the  pole  being  north-seeking  —  run  from  before  backward, 
the  force  experienced  by  the  wire  will  be  a  force  to  the 
right.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, a  wire  be  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  the  direction 
of  whose  lines  of  force  is  from  before  backward,  then  a 
motion  of  this  wire  to  the  right  generates  a  current  in  it 
passing  from  head  to  foot,  and  motion  to  the  left  an  op- 
posite current.  If  the  conductor  be  at  rest,  and  the  lines 
of  force  —  whose  direction  is  from  front  to  back  —  move  from 
right  to  left,  the  current  in  the  conductor  will  be  from  head 
to  foot.  It  also  follows  from  Ampere's  law  that  if  a  watch 
be  laid  face  upward  upon  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  bar 
of  iron  surrounded  by  a  coil,  this  upper  end  will  be  a  south- 
seeking  pole  if  the  current  flows  through  the  coil  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  hands  move,  and  a  north-seeking 
one  if  the  reverse.  So,  also,  if  a  north-seeking  magnetic 
pole  be  introduced  into  the  upper  end  of  a  coil  of  wire 
whose  axis  is  vertical,  a  current  will  be  generated  in  the 
coil  instantaneous  in  character,  whose  direction  will  be  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  hands  of  the  watch  ;  or  in  the  inverse 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  a 
current  through  the  coil  to  produce  a  pole  of  the  same 
name.  Lenz's  law  states  that  the  currents  induced  by  the 
relative  movement  of  a  wire  and  a  magnet  are  always  in 
such  directions  as  to  produce  mechanical  forces  tending  to 
oppose  the  movement.  If,  for  example,  a  bar  of  iron  sur- 
rounded by  a  coil  be  approached  to  a  north-seeking  pole, 
the  current  flowing  through  the  coil  under  the  influence  of 
magnetic  induction  will  be  in  the  direction  required  by  the 
law  of  Ampere  to  make  the  forward  end  of  the  iron  bar  also 
a  north-seeking  pole  :  since  the  two  north-seeking  poles, 
being  similar,  will  repel  each  other,  and  will  in  this  way 
tend  to  oppose  the  movement. 

The  discovery  of  electro-magnetism  by  Oersted  in  1819, 
and  its  rapid  development  during  the  next  decade  by  Arago, 
Henry,  and  Ampere,  prepared  the  way  very  naturally  for 
.the  converse  discovery  of  magneto-electric  induction  by 
Faraday  in  1831.  The  experiment  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery is  thus  described  :  "  A  welded  ring  was  made  of  soft 
round  bar  iron,  the  metal  being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  and  the  ring  6  inches  in  external  diameter.  Three 
helices  were  put  round  one  part  of  this  ring,  each  contain- 
ing about  24  feet  of  copper  wire  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  they  were  insulated  from  the  iron  and  each  other, 
and  superposed  in  the  manner  before  described,  occupying 
about  9  inches  in  length  upon  the  ring.  They  could  be 
used  separately  or  conjointly;  the  group  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  letter  A.  On  the  other  part  of  the  ring 
about  60  feet  of  similar  cornier  wire  in  two  pieces  were  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner,  forming  a  helix  Ii,  which  had 
the  same  common  direction  with  the  helices  of  A,  hut  being 
separated  from  it  at  each  extremity  by  about  half  an  inch 


of  the  uncovered  iron.  The  helix  B  was  connected  by  cop- 
per wires  with  a  galvanometer  I!  feet  from  the  ring.  The 
helices  of  A  were  connected  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form  one 


common  helix,  the  extremities  of  which  were  connected 
with  a  battery  of  ten  pairs  of  plates  4  inches  square.  The 
galvanometer  was  immediately  affected,  and  to  a  degree  far 
beyond  what  has  been  described  when  with  a  battery  of  ten- 
fold power  helices  icillioiil  iron  were  used  ;  but,  though  the 
contact  was  continued,  the  effect  was  not  permanent,  for 
the  needle  soon  came  to  rest  in  its  natural  position,  as  if 
quite  indifferent  to  tho  attached  electro-magnetic  arrange- 
ment. Upon  breaking  the  contact  with  the  battery,  the 
needle  was  again  powerfully  deflected,  but  in  the  contrary 
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direction  ID  that  induced  in  the  first  instance."     The  ex- 
periment was  then  varied  l>y  introducing  iiiton  helix  formed 
of  '•!-'»    feel    "'   copper   wire,  fir-t.  an    ir.m    li:u-    with    whii-h 
magnets  ucre  liron^ht  in  contact  ;  and  seeon.1,  • 
thciiisches.     In  lioth  CUM  current'  Here  '.'en  crated.  II. mini; 

III   till?    inverse     dilerti'.n     t"     ttl'i-c    H  hl''h     hv     \!II|"Tc's    lilW 

would  he  r<''(uir>'<l  to  pro.hice  it  magnet  of  the  name  name. 
The  cause  (if  theM-  phenomena  is  thus  '-1,-arly  "LiM-d  in  a 
snh-c.|iicnt  paper,  read  .Ian.  II!,  I  Ml:!;  "It  u  terminated 
win-  move  so  us.  to  cut  a  inii^iifiic  curve,  a  power  i*  called 
into  action  which  tend"  to  nrj,'e  :in  electric  current  lln..n<.rh 
it;  lint  I  his  current  cannot  ho  brought  into  Mid 
pr.n  isi.m  IM-  ni  ado  at  I  In-  end-*  of  tin-  win  t"i  it«  discharge 
iinil  rencual ;"  the  "  one  simple  condition  "  of  the  pi 
tion  of  a  current  licini.  "that  all  parts  of  tin-  111.1--  -hall 
nut  mo\  c  in  the  same  direction  across  the  curves  and  with 
tin'  same  angular  velocity." 

Karlv  in  the  year  I *:(:!.  and  entirely  without  knowledge 
of  l-'araday's  disc.>\ ery,  .Joseph  Henry,  then  at  1'rineeton, 
performed  the  following  experiment :  "  A  piece  of  copper 
wire  about  30  feet  long  nnd  covered  with  clastic,  varnish 
was  closely  coiled  around  the  middle  of  the  soft-iron  arma- 
ture, of  a  galvanic  magnet,  which,  when  excited,  would 
readily  sustain  between  600  and  700  pounds.  The  wire 
was  wound  upon  itself,  so  as  to  occupy  only  about  1  inch 
of  the  length  of  the  armature,  which  is  1  inches  in  all. 
The  armature  thus  furnished  with  the  wire  was  placed  in 


by  means  of  two  copper  wires  each  about  40  feet 
The  arrangement  being  completed,  I  stationed  my- 


"1 

long.     „  „ 

self  near  the  galvanometer,  and  directed  an  assistant  at  a 
n  word  to  immerse  suddenly  in  a  vessel  of  dilute  acid 
the  galvanic  battery  attached  to  the  magnet.  At  the  in- 
stant of  immersion  the  N.  end  of  the  needle  was  deflected 
30°  to  the  W.,  indicating  a  current  of  electricity  from  the 
helix  surrounding  the  armature.  The  effect,  however,  ap- 
peared only  as  a  single  impulse,  for  the  needle,  after  a  few 
o-  illations, resumed  its  former  undisturbed  position  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  although  the  galvanic  action  of  the 
battery,  and  consequently  the  magnetic  power,  WM  still 
continued.  I  was,  however,  much  surprised  to  see  tl 
needle  suddenly  deflected  from  a  state  of  rest  to  about  2 
to  the  E.,  or  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  the  battery  was 
withdrawn  from  the  acid,  and  again  deflected  to  the  W. 
when  it  was  reimmersed."  During  the  year  1! 
experiments  were  repeated  and  varied  by  other  observers, 
and  the  strength  of  the  current  was  so  much  increased  by 
Faraday,  Nobili  and  Antinori,  J.  D.  Forbes,  Henry,  and 
Saxton,  that  sparks  were  obtained  from  permanent  steel 
magnets. 

This  step  having  been  taken,  and  electric  sparl 
duced  at  the  ends  of  a  wire  coil  surrounding  an  iron  ann» 
turo  whenever  this  was  rapidly  removed  from  or  brought 
near  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  it  was  an  easy  mal 
contrive  a  mechanical  method  of  making  the  motion  coi 
tinuous,  and  so  to  produce  a  continuous  current.    In  bcpt., 
1832,  Pixii,  an  instrument-maker  of  Paris,  mounted  a  st. 
horseshoe  magnet  upon  the  end  of  the  arbor  of  a  lathe,  and 
caused  it  to  revolve  with  its  ends  opposite  to  those  of  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  U  and  wound  with 
400  metres  of  silk-covered  Fio.  1. 

copper  wire.  When  the 
ends  of  this  wire  were 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  wa- 
ter, oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  were  evolved  from 
them  during  the  rotation 
of  the  magnet,  and  the 
more  rapidly  the  quicker 
this  rotation.  Subsequent- 
ly, a  larger  machine  was 
constructed  by  Pixii  for 
Ampere's  lectures  at  the 
Sorhonne.  (Fig.  1.)  In 
this  machine  the  magnet 
—  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  lift  100  kilo- 
grammes— was  supported 
on  a  vertical  axis  and 
revolved  by  bevel  gear. 
Above  it  a  fixed  electro- 
magnet was  placed,  wound 
with  1000  metres  of  COT-  _ 
ered  wire.  The  machine  pixU's  Machine. 

when  in  action  gave  vivid 

sparks  and  strong  shocks,  diverged  g^-lcaves  and  d, 
posed  water  rapidly.    The  currents  produced  by  it. ,  howet  er 
were  alternately  direct  and  inverse,  and  hence  when  wate. 
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was  i|<yi.inpo.rd  the  collecting  tobw  coatalntd  both  g., 

••  m.ikcr  idded  Amperr  - 

or  rocker,  working   uu<  '.v  whii-h   tl.. 

reversed  every  half  revolution  of  the  m»gnri.  «»•  r. 
ver«ed  at  the  lame  interval*,  thun  making  Ibv  current  uni- 
form in  direction. 

In  .1 '  n  of  J-|,,l.l.lpoia.  then  r»- 

•  in  London,  constructed  a  magneto- alec  trie  machine 
having  marked  improvement-       •  In  place  of  *  ro- 

toting  magnet  and  a  Ax*d 
armature,  h»  iwwl  a  ls*d 
magnet  and  a  rotating 
armature,  doe*  In*  anna- 
tare  wa.  (tenter  than  the 
magnet.  Th.pUn.of  lb» 
magnet  WM  horiiont.il. 
MM  oontained  tbe  axlf 
of  rotation  of  tht  nnna- 
In  Ihii  machine 
then  warn  nwd  for  th« 
Dr.t  Urn*  tbc  principle 
dlwoMnd  by  Henry,  that 

I  for  currenu  of  high  tra- 

"•*   '  lion  a  (n«  wto«  mu»t  b* 
tiaxton'i  Machine.  vttd  m  ,he  »„»»,„,.,  O(| 

or  currents  of  low  tendon  •  eoan*  wire  WM  ntemnrj. 
Thi§  machine  WM  provided,  therefore,  with  a  double  arma- 
ture, one  pair  of  ooili  being  wound  with  In*  wire,  the  other 
lair  with  coarn  wire.  The  two  coil<  of  each  pair  were  wmnd 
n  opposite  directions,  their  ends  terminating,  tbe  on*  In  a 
•oppcr  disk  on  the  axi«  of  rotation,  and  beyond  the  anna- 
nre,  the  other  in  an  acute  rhomb,  al«o  of  copper,  placed 
beyond  the  dink,  and  insulated  from  It  and  from  the  axil. 
A  mercury  cup  placed  below  received  the  diik  and  the 
rhomb,  the  former  continnouilr,  the  hitter  intermittently ; 
tbe  rhomb  being  so  adjusted  that  its  point*  left  the  mer- 
cury at  the  instant  of  maximum  current,  thui  producing  a 
strong  spark.  By  meant  of  a  switch  on  the  axil  either 
pair  of  coils  could  be  brought  into  action  at  pleasure,  and 
by  using  the  fine  coili,  in  connection  with  a  mercury  cop 
divided  into  two  parU  by  a  vertical  partition,  in  one  of 
which  the  disk  ran,  and  in  the  other  the  rhomb,  tbe  two 
portions  of  mercury  being  made  the  terminals  of  the  ex- 
ternal circuit,  strong  ihooks  could  be  obtained  every  lime 
that  contact  WM  broken  by  the  rhomb.  If  the  rhomb  were 
replaced  by  a  disk,  the  current  WM  uniform,  though  alter- 
nating in  direction,  and  could  be  used  for  the  decomposition 
of  water,  for  tbe  production  of  magnetic  phenomena,  and 
other  similar  experiment*. 

In  1836,  Clarke,  an  initrument-maker  of  London,  de- 
scribed a  machine  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Saiton. 
but  with  «ome  TwUliou  of  detail.   (Fig.  3.)    The  magnet 
Fia.S. 
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in  this  machine  WM  placed  vertically,  with ,  lUDol. 
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the  armature  coil  wi 


lated  from  the 


,  and  they  were  arrange. 


with  fine,  wire.  WMhington  contrived  ••  Im- 

'  , 


whi< 


pr  vcd™  oS.xn-.  macne.   r  ,  w< 
large  compound  U-magneU,  pUced  hontonully, 
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MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY. 


of  one,  their  poles  being  reversed  in  direction.  Two  sepa- 
rate coils  of  covered  copper  wire,  with  cores  of  iron  wire, 
revolved  between  these  magnets  about  a  vertical  axis,  the 
speed  being  increased  by  means  of  a  multiplying-whcel. 
The  currents  from  these  coils  were  made  uniform  in  direc- 
tion by  means  "fa  commutator  or  pole-changer  of  the  fol- 
lowing simple  construction:  Upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  just  above  the  coils,  two  semi-cylin- 
drical segments  of  sheet  silver  were  placed,  insulated  from 
the  axis  and  from  each  other,  the  vertical  spaces  separating 
the  two  segments  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  coils.  Two  springs,  also  of  silver,  pressed 
upon  these  segments,  so  placed  that  at  the  instant  when 
the  roils  began  to  leave  a  pole  to  go  to  the  next  the  springs 
changed  from  one  segment  to  the  other.  In  this  way,  al- 
though the  current  flows  in  opposite  directions  through  the 
coils°at  each  half  revolution,  the  springs  through  which  it 
issues  are  also  changed  to  the  opposite  segments  every  halt 
revolution.  Hence,  the  current  through  the  springs,  and 
through  the  wires  connected  with  them,  is  always  in  the 
sameTlircetiun,  though  it  is  intermittent,  having  two  max- 
ima and  two  minima  every  revolution. 

In  1849,  Nollet,  professor  of  physics  in  the  Military 
School  of  Brussels,  proposed  to  construct  a  magneto-elec- 
tric machine  on  a  large  scale,  the  general  details  being  the 
same  as  in  Clarke's  machine,  but  very  greatly  improved. 
]Iis  death  prevented  him  from  realizing  all  his  expectations, 
but  the  machine  ho  had  devised,  extended  and  perfected 
by  Berlioz  and  Van  Malderen,  constitutes  what  is  known 
to-day  as  the  "  Alliance  machine,"  because  it  is  constructed 
by  the  Alliance  Co.  of  Paris.  This  machine,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  employed  in  several  of  the  lighthouses 
on  the  French  coast,  is  the  only  one  in  use  on  the  large 
scale  for  the  production  of  the  electric  light,  in  whioii  the 
field  of  force  is  generated  by  permanent  magnets.  (Fig.  4.) 

fa.  4. 


Alliance  Machine. 

It  consists  of  48  compound  u-magnets  of  steel,  arranged 
in  6  rows  of  8  each.  The  8  magnets  are  arranged  radially 
in  a  circle,  their  poles  facing  inward  and  alternating,  thus 
forming  a  circle  of  16  alternate  poles,  and  in  all  a  cylinder 
of  96  alternate  poles.  On  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through 
this  cylinder  6  bronze  disks  are  placed,  upon  the  periphery 
of  each  of  which  are  1 6  coils  of  copper  wire,  each  having  a 
tubular  core  of  iron  slit  lengthwise,  the  axes  of  the  coils 
being  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The 
length  of  a  coil  is  such  that  it  will  just  pass  between  the 
poles  of  two  successive  circles  of  magnets.  The  coils  upon 
a  single  disk  are  united  alternately  right  and  left,  the  first 
end  of  one  coil  being  joined  to  the  last  end  of  the  preceding 
one.  When  the  disks  are  rotated  the  coils  are  brought  al- 
ternately between  opposite  magnetic  poles  at  both  ends, 
the  current  generated  being  reversed  by  each  successive 
pair  of  poles.  These  alternating  currents  are  re-reversed 
and  given  a  uniform  direction  by  means  of  a  commutator 
devised  by  Serrin,  which  is  simply  a  multiple  pole-changer 
of  Page's.  Experiments  made  by  Jamin  and  Kogcr  with 
a  four-disk  machine  carrying  96  coils  showed  that  when 
the  coils  were  connected  consecutively,  or  for  tension — in 
which  case  the  resistance  was  equal  to  that  of  655  Bunsen 
cells — the  electro-motive  force  of  the  current  produced  by 
a  speed  of  200  revolutions  per  minute  was  equal  to  that  of 
226  Bunsen  cells.  When  the  coils  were  connected  in  par- 
allel series,  or  for  quantity,  the  resistance  then  being  that 
of  only  18  Bunsen  cells,  the  electro-motive  force  was  equal 
to  that  of  38  such  cells.  Used  to  produce  the  electric  light, 
this  machine  gave  a  light  equal  to  that  of  230  Careel 
burners,  equivalent  to  1610  candles,  the  cost  of  the  light 
in  motive-power  being  1.1  francs  per  hour.  This  is  less 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  light  ob- 
tained from  the  battery,  and  about  one-seventh  the  cost  of 
this  amount  of  light  obtained  from  oil. 

Up  to  this  time  tho  magneto-electric  machines  had  all 


been  constructed  on  one  general  plan,  this  being  that  of  the 
original  Saxton  machine.  In  1857,  Werner  Siemens  of 
Berlin  made  an  important  advance  by  devising  a  new  form 
of  armature,  since  known  as  the  "Siemens  armature."  To 
construct  it,  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron  whose  length  is  five  or 
six  times  its  diameter  is  deeply  grooved  on  opposite  sides 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  make  its  cross-section  nearly  the 
shape  of  an  I.  Covered  copper  wire  is  then  wound  length- 
wise in  the  grooves,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
furnished  with  bearings  on  which  the  armature  can  rotate. 
The  ends  of  the  wire  coil  communicate  with  a  commutator 
placed  on  the  axis  at  one  end.  (Figs.  5  and  6.)  The  advan- 
Fio.  5.  FIG.  6. 
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Siemeus's  Armature  (trausverse.) 
tages  of  this  form  of  armature,  which 
are  decided,  consist  chiefly  in  its  com- 
pactness, the  magnetic  surface  lining 
large,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of 
'*  \  complete  action  within  a  very  intense 

V?"'  and  uniform  magnetic  field.     More- 

{4|6r      )  over,  from  its  construction  the  coils 

^=  cut  the  Hues  of  magnetic  force  nearly 

Siemens's  Armature   ^  r'^  angles      In   Siemens',  ,na- 
(loEgitudinal).        chine  a  series  of  from  12  to  AO  steel 
U-magnets  were  fastened  together  in 

a  row,  but  not  in  contact,  their  planes  being  parallel.  A 
cylindrical  space  was  made  between  the  poles  of  tbe^e 
magnets,  and  in  this  space  the  armature  revolved,  being 

driven  by  a  belt  running 
to  a  pulley  on  one  end 
of  the  axis.  One  of  the 
forms  of  tho  Siemens 
machine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 

In  1800.  Wilde  of  Man- 
chesterproduced  the  lirst 
magneto  -  electric  ma- 
chine in  which  perma- 
nent steel  magnets  were 
replaced  by  the  vastly 
more  powerful  electro- 
magnets. To  charge 
these  magnets  the  cur- 
rent from  a  small  Sie- 

Siemens's  Machine.  mens    permanent -mag- 

net machine    was  used. 

The  machine  represented  in  Fig.  8,  which  is  the  size  adopted 
for  the  Scotch  lighthouses,  consists  of  the  Siemens  machine, 
slightly  altered  in  its  details,  placed  above,  and  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnet machine  placed  below.  The  former,  or  Siemens 
machine,  contains  from  1 2  to  1 6  U-steel  plates,  each  weighing 
1.5  kilogrammes,  with  their  poles  downward,  attached  to  two 
cheeks  or  poles  of  iron,  separated  by  a  thick  brass  plate, 
and  bored  through  from  end  to  end  for  the  reception  of  the 
armature.  This  armature  was  covered  with  50  metres  of 
copper  wire  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  wound  length- 
wise and  forming  an  elongated  coil  6  centimetres  thick,  the 
ends  of  which  passed  to  a  commutator  on  the  axis.  Tho 
latter,  or  electro-magnet  machine,  is  made  of  two  vertical 
wrought-iron  plates,  91  by  66  centimetres  in  area  and  2.5 
centimetres  thick,  bolted  above  to  a  horizontal  iron  plate, 
and  each  wound  with  500  metres  of  covered  copper  wire, 
No.  10,  arranged  in  seven  parallel  strands,  the  ends  being 
connected  to  the  springs,  which  press  upon  the  commutator 
of  the  upper  machine.  The  lower  ends  of  these  iron  plates, 
like  the  magnets  above,  are  extended  by  two  massive  cheeks 
or  poles  of  iron,  separated  by  a  thick  plate  of  brass,  and 
having  a  hollow  cylinder  through  them  lengthwise.  In  this 
cylindrical  space  revolves  a  Siemens  armature  of  propor- 
tionate size,  being  1  metre  long  and  18  centimetres  in  di- 
ameter, wound  with  30  metres  of  copper  wire  6  millimetres 
thick.  The  entire  weight  of  the  machine  is  1500  kilogrammes. 
To  drive  it  at  full  speed,  which  is  1700  revolutions  per 
minute  for  the  smaller  armature  and  1500  for  the  larger, 
requires  about  three  horse-powers.  The  energy  developed 
by  this  machine  was  astonishing;  pieces  of  iron  rod  6 
millimetres  in  diameter  and  nearly  40  centimetres  long 


were  at  once  melted  by  it. 
volvetl  in  this  machine  one 
second  current  to  magnetize  a 
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•Iway.  comply, 
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Wilde's  Machine. 


magnet  similarly  arranged,  Wilde  succeeded  in  vastly  in- 
creasing the  effect.  The  machine  which  he  constructed  on 
this  plan  consumed  fifteen  horse-powers  of  force,  and  rave 
current  which  melted  a  bar  of  platinum  60  centime-tree 
long  and  6  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  principle  seemed 
cajmble  of  an  indefinite  extension  in  this  direction  until 
Wilde  showed  that  it  was  limited. 

In  February,  1867,  C.  W.  Siemens  of  London  read  to  the 
Koyal  Society  a  paper  received  from  his  brother,  Werner 
Siemens  of  Berlin,  in  which  heproposcd  a  very  important  but 
obvious  modification  in  these  machines.*  He  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  permanent  magnet  machine,  and  to  place  the 
tennmalsof  the  coils  surrounding  the  electro-magnet  which 
produced  the  field  of  force  in  direct  communication  with  the 
springs  which  pressed  upon  its  own  commutator.     To  start 
the  current,  Siemens  at  first  proposed  to  introduce  momen- 
rily  into  the  circuit  a  small  battery.     On  revolving  the 
armature  the  small  amount  of  magnetism  developed  by  the 
battery-current  would  react  on  the  armature  coil  to  produce 
a  magneto-current  in  it.     This  passing  round  the  electro- 
magnet would  in  its  turn  increase  its  magnetism,  which 
again  would  react  on  the  revolving  coil,  the  current  increas- 
ing in  a  geometric  ratio  until  the  iron  reaches  its  maximum 
of  saturation  and  the  power  applied  is  balanced  by  the  re- 
istance.     The  battery  being  removed,  the  machine  itself 
ill  continue  to  furnish  the  current  necessary  for  its  own 
magnetization.    He  also  suggested,  to  start  the  machine,  the 
momentary  placing  of  a  steel  magnet  against  the  iron  of 
the  electro-magnet  while  the  armature  was  revolved.     The 
small  amount  of  magnetism  thus  produced  becomes  the 
starting-point  of  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions  similar 
to  those  above  mentioned,  until  the  full  power  of  the  ma- 
chine is  reached.     It  was  soon  found  in  practice,  however, 
that  this  auxiliary  assistance,  whether  battery  or  magnet, 
was  entirely  unnecessary.     The   purest  commercial   iron 
after  magnetization  always  retains   residual   magnetism, 
which  is  sufficient  to  start  the  current.    Moreover,  the  po- 
sition of  the  iron  cores  of  the  magnet  with  reference  to  the 
line?  of  dip  always  causes  their  magnetism  by  induction 
from  the  earth.     But  a  new  difficulty  now  arose.     The  field 
of  force  being  in  the  main  circuit  of  the  machine,  whenever 
the  external  circuit  was  broken  the  magnetism  at  once  dis- 
appeared from  the  magnets  and  the  machine  lost  its  power 


. 

the  con.truction  above  t- 

IB 


*  Wheatstone  also  communicated  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  same  day  upon  the  same  subject.  But  as  Werner  Sie- 
mens s  paper  had  been  read  to  the  Berlin  Academy  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  January,  and  the  machine  had  been  exhibited  in 
that  city  in  Dec.,  1866,  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  Siemens's 
priority  of  publication  than  there  Is  of  Wheaistone's  independ- 
ence of  discovery.  Fanner  of  Salem,  Mass.,  In  a  letter  to  Wilde 
received  in  Nov.,  1866,  states  that  the  same  idea  had  occurred  to 
nun,  and  that  he  had  constructed  a  machine  in  which  a  thermo- 
battery  furnished  the  current  to  start  it,  and  then  a  branch  of 
the  main  current  sustained  the  magnetism. 


Ladd's  Machine. 

the  first  large  machine  in  which 
used  as  the  .tarting-point,  wa, 

machine,  the  name   magneto-electric   machine   being  re 
strieted  to   machines   nilh   permanent  magnet..     In  the 
Ladd  machine  the  current  produced  in  the  im.ller  of  tbo 
.wo  armatures  charged,  through  its  commutator,  the  electro. 
magnets  of  the  field  of  force.     The  current  from  the  lar«r 
armature  was  utilized  externally.     Thii  machine  wu  ex- 
hibited by  its  inventor  at  the  Paris  Exponition  of  18«7,  and 
excited  much  attention.    Although  the  plate*  oompoiinc 
the  cores  of  the  magneto  were  only  80  centimetre*  long.  30 
wide,  and  1.5  thick,  the  machine  developed  a  current  equiva- 
lent to  that  from  25  or  30  Bunscn  cells,  and  maintained  in 
a  state  of  incandescence  a  platinum  wire  more  than  a  metre 
long  and  half  a  millimetre  in  diameter.    RuhmkorfT.  into 
whose  hands  the  French  patent  for  tbii  machine  pawed, 
improved  its  construction  by  placing  the  magnets  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal,  and  by  using  only  one  armature. 
This  armature,  however,  was  divided  into  two  sections  of 
unequal  length,  each  having  ito  own  coil  and  commutator, 
the  two  colls  being  in  planes  at  right  angle*  to  each  other. 
The  current  from  the  (mailer  coil  excited  the  Held  of  force, 
as  in  Ladd's  machine.     The  larger  coil  furnished  the  uteful 
current.     Schellen  and  tiaifle  appear  to  have  suggested  a 
similar  improvement  about  the  same  time,  though  in  their 
plan  the  same  armature-core  carried  two  separate  and  di»- 
tinct  coils  wound  over  its  whole  length,  and  of  course  par- 
allel.   Since  one-third  more  wire  can  be  carried  by  an  ar- 
mature wound  in  this  way,  the  retail*  obtained  with  thii 
armature  are  proportionally  greater  than  with  the  one  de- 
vised by  RuhmkorfT. 

The  machine*  which  hare  now  been  described,  and  which 
use  the  Siemens  armature  for  the  production  of  the  current, 
have  all  of  them  a  serious  defect  which  has  prevented  their 
coming  into  general  use.  Since  the  polarity  of  the  arm- 
ature is  reversed  twice  every  revolution,  there  are  several 
thousand  magnetizations  and  demagnetization*  effected 
every  minute.  But  as  the  magnetizing  and  reversing  of 
polarity  develops  heat  in  the  iron,  a*  Joule  ha*  thown,  the 
result  is  an  enormous  development  of  heat  in  the  armature. 
This  is  not  only  so  much  actual  loss  of  power,  but  it  actu- 
ally endangers  the  safety  of  the  machine,  the  cotton  cover- 
ing of  the  wire  in  one  of  Siemens'*  machines  having  been 
completely  charred  from  this  cause.  In  the  machine*  both 
of  Wilde  and  Ladd  the  portion  surrounding  the  armature 
is  of  necessity  made  hollow,  so  that  a  stream  of  water  can 
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be  passed  through  it  to  keep  it  cool.  Moreover,  the  cur- 
rents  produced  in  the  armature-coil  are  alternately  positive 
nn.l  negative  in  direction.  For  the  electric  light  this  is  of 
no  practical  importance,  provided  the  lamp  is  constructed 
accordingly.  But  for  many  purposes,  as  in  electro-plating, 
this  alternating  current  is  inadmissible;  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  a  commutator  to  render  the  direction  ot 
the  currents  uniform.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
produced,  whenever  the  spring  passes  from  one  segment  to 
the  other,  a  long  vivid  spark  or  flame  which  heats  and 
burn«  the  surfaces  in  contact,  thus  lessening  the  conductivity 
at  these  points,  and  consequently  the  current-strength. 
Hut  even  then  the  current  is  not  uniform  in  strength,  but 
is  intermittent— a  defect  fatal  to  its  use  for  many  purposes, 
as  in  telegraphy. 

In  July,  1871,  Z.  T.  Gramme,  an  artisan  of  Pans,  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  description  of 
a  new  form  of  magneto-electric  machine,  in  which  an  en- 
tirely novel  principle  appeared.  Like  all  other  similar 
machines,  an  iron  armature  surrounded  with  coils  was 
caused  to  revolve  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet;  but,  unlike 
all  others,  this  armature  was  shaped  like  a  ring,  its  plane 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  U-magnet  to  which  it  was  ut- 
tached,  and  its  rotation  in  that  piano  being  continuous  in 
one  direction.  The  principle  involved  in  the  Gramme  ma- 
chine may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  annexed  cut.  (Fig. 
10.)  Let  N  S  represent  a  bar  magnet,  and  X  a  coil  of 

FIG.  10. 


Coil  and  Bar  Magnet. 

copper  wire,  if  the  coil  be  made  to  approach  the  end  of 
the  magnet  marked  N,  a  current  of  electricity  will  be  de- 
veloped in  it  which  will  continue  in  the  same  direction 
until  the  coil  reaches  M,  the  neutral  point ;  then  it  will 
change,  continuing  inverse  until  the  coil  passes  off  the  bar 
at  S.  If  the  current  produced  when  the  coil  moves  from 
N  to  M  bo  called  positive,  it  will  become  negative  as  the 
coil  moves  from  M  to  S.  If  the  coil  move  from  right  to 
left,  the  current  will  bo  positive  from  S  to  M,  and  negative 
from  M  to  N.  To  this  magnet  let  a  second  one  be  now 
added,  S'  N',  the  two  similar  poles  S  and  S'  being  placed 
together.  If  now  the  coil  move  over  this  double  bar  as 
before,  the  current  developed  from  N  to  M  will  be  positive, 
from  M  to  S  negative,  from  S'  to  M'  negative,  and  from  M' 
to  N'  positive;  all  these  currents  being  reversed  when  the 
coil  moves  back  again.  Substitute  now  in  place  of  the 
magnet  an  iron  bar  surrounded  with  a  permanent  coil  (Fig. 
11),  and  place  at  a  little  distance  from  it  a  steel  magnet 

FIG.  11. 
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Magnet,  Coil,  and  Iron  Bar. 

with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  bar.  Whenever 
the  magnet  is  moved  to  or  fro  along  the  bar,  being  kept 
parallel  to  itself,  a  current  of  electricity  will  flow  through 
the  coil,  which  under  the  circumstances  given  is  due  to 
three  separate  causes  acting  together — first,  to  the  magnet- 
ization and  demagnetization  of  the  bar  due  to  the  approach 
and  the  recession  of  the  magnet;  second,  to  the  constant 
change  in  polarity  in  the  bar  as  the  magnet  moves  along, 
while  preserving  constantly  the  same  distance  from  it; 
and  third,  to  the  current  which  is  generated  in  the  coil 
itself  when  it  cuts  the  lines  of  force  of  the  moving  magnet. 
The  first  of  these  currents  may  be  demonstrated  by  moving 
the  magnet  to  and  from  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  its  own 
axis ;  the  second,  by  keeping  the  magnet  and  the  coil  at 
rest,  and  moving  the  bar  through  the  coil  only ;  the  third, 
by  removing  the  bar  entirely,  and  then  moving  the  coil 
alone  before  the  magnet,  or  the  magnet  before  the  coil. 
If  the  bar  be  annular,  however — if  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
ring  instead  of  a  straight  rod — the  currents  first  named 
will,  as  Gaugain  has  shown,  disappear  entirely.  Suppose 
now  such  a  ring  of  iron  be  caused  to  rotate  in  its  own  plane 
between  the  poles  of  a  U-magnet,  the  plane  containing 
these  poles  coinciding  with  that  of  the  ring,  and  the  axis 
of  rotation  being  of  course  perpendicular  to  this  plane. 
(Fig.  12.)  It  is  evident  that  upon  the  ring  at  the  points 
A  and  C,  opposite  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  there  will  be 


ranime  Ring. 


double  poles  or  consequent  points  ;  the  S.  pole  of  the  mag- 
net developing  a  double  N.  pole  at  the  point  C,  and  the  N. 
pole  developing  a  double  S.  pole  at  the  point  A.  The  ring 

may  therefore  be  consid- 
ered as  made  up  of  two 
semicircular  magnets  re- 
versed in  direction,  so 
that  the  two  N.  poles  are 
together  and  the  two  S. 
poles  together,  the  neu- 
tral points  being  half- 
way between  the  poles, 
or  on  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  joining  the 
two  poles.  If  now  we 
suppose  this  ring  to  be 
covered  with  a  series  of  coils  of  copper  wire  all  wound 
in  the  same  direction,  it  is  obvious  that  as  the  coils  move 
from  B  to  A  in  the  quadrant  B  A,  a  current  will  be  generated 
in  them,  at  first  feeble,  but  gradually  increasing  in  strength 
as  the  pole  is  approached.  As  above  stated,  this  current 
will  be  due  to  two  causes — first,  to  the  fact  that  the  spires  of 
wire  cut  the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnet  as  they  rotate; 
and  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  nucleus  is  changing  the 
distribution  of  its  polarity  constantly.  Since  these  two 
currents  flow  in  the  same  direction,  they  will  of  course  re- 
inforce each  other.  In  the  second  quadrant  A  I)  the  former 
of  the  two  currents  will  remain  unchanged  in  direction, 
since  the  lines  of  force  are  cut  in  the  same  way ;  the  latter 
will,  because  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  ring  with  ref- 
erence to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  remains  unchanged. 
The  four  currents  thus  developed  in  the  two  quadrants  will 
therefore  unite  to  produce  a  single  current,  the  direction 
of  which  will  depend  on  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  the 
direction  in  which  the  coils  are  wound,  and  the  direction 
of  rotation,  following  the  laws  of  Lenz  and  Ampere.  In 
the  case  assumed  above  the  coil  in  moving  from  B  to  A 
approaches  a  N.  pole.  By  Lenz's  law  the  direction  in  it 
of  the  current  will  be  such  that  the  advancing  end  will  be 
a  N.  pole,  and  thus  oppose  the  rotation.  In  moving  from 
A  to  I)  the  coil  is  moving  away  from  a  N.  polo.  By  the 
same  law  there  will  be  developed  S.  polarity  at  the  end  of 
the  coil  nearest  N,  since  this,  by  its  attraction,  will  resist 
the  motion.  But  the  direction  of  the  current  which  makes 
one  end  of  a  coil  N.  necessarily  makes  the  other  S. ;  hence 
the  current  is  the  same  in  both  quadrants — t.  e.  from  B  to 
D.  The  same  phenomena  go  on,  of  course,  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  ring,  but  the  currents  here  flow  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  corresponding  to  the 
two  neutral  magnetic  points  of  the  ring  there  are  two  neu- 
tral electrical  points  where  no  current  flows,  situated  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ring  and  halfway  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet ;  on  the  one  side  of  the  line  joining  these  points 
a  current  flows  through  the  coils  in  one  direction,  and  on 
the  other  in  the  opposite.  If  no  arrangement  is  adopted 
for  removing  these  currents,  they  simply  flow  into  and 
neutralize  each  other.  But  if  to  each  wire  between  two 
consecutive  coils — representing,  therefore,  the  end  of  the 
previous  coil  and  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  one — a 
piece  of  metal  be  attached,  R,  Ri,  Rj,  RS,  placed  radially 
to  the  ring,  and  upon  these  two  metallic  springs  F  and  E, 
placed  on  a  line  normal  to  that  joining  the  poles,  be  allowed 
to  press,  it  is  evident  that  metallic  contact  will  take  place 
at  the  neutral  points,  and  that  these  springs  will  represent 
the  electrodes.  The  positive  current  will  flow  in  one  direc- 
tion from  all  the  coils  on  that  half  ring,  and  will  accumu- 
late at  the  one  spring ;  the  negative  current  will  flow  in 
the  other  direction  from  all  the  coils  on  the  other  half  ring, 
and  will  accumulate  at  the  other  spring.  The  minimum 
number  of  coils  which  could  act  at  all  is  therefore  two  ;  but, 
since  the  radial  arms  from  them  would  make  contact  with 
the  brushes  only  near  the  neutral  line,  the  current  from 
them  would  be  weak,  and  of  course  intermittent.  The  best 
effect  is  obtained  when  the  number  of  coils,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  radial  arms,  is  such  as  to  allow  contact  of 
the  springs  with  the  succeeding  arm  before  their  contact  with 
the  preceding  one  is  broken.  Increasing  the  coils  beyond 
this  number  increases  the  effect  only  by  increasing  the 
electro-motive  force,  which  follows  the  same  law  as  in  the 
battery,  where  it  increases  directly  as  the  number  of  colls. 
The  Gramme  machine  as  first  constructed  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  wood-cut.  (Fig.  13.)  The  field  of  force 
was  produced  by  permanent  steel  magnets  N  0  S.  The  ar- 
mature was  an  iron  ring  A  B,  wound  with  coils  as  above 
described.  Its  construction  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  14, 
where  A  represents  the  iron  wires  composing  the  ring,  and 
B  the  coils  of  copper  wire.  A  loop  of  wire  is  taken  out 
between  each  coil  and  attached  to  a  strip  of  copper  R, 
which  passes  first  radially,  then  turns  at  right  angles,  and 
passes  through  the  ring  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
each  strip  being  insulated  from  the  next  and  from  the  axis. 
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principle  of  Siemens,  and  used  electro-magnets  in  place  o 
steel  ones.     The  form  of  machine  exhibited  at  the  Vienn 


Small  Gramme  Machine. 
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Bobbin  of  Gramme  Machine. 


Exposition  of  1873  (Fig.  15)  involved  the  principle  which 
Ladd  had  devised — i.  e.  that  of  two  separate  rings  or  bob- 
bins, one  to  magnetize  the  field,  the  other  for  external  work. 
The  largest  of  these  machines  had  twelve  electro-magnets 
— six  above  and  six  below — arranged  in  sets  of  three.  It 
had  also  two  separate  rings  or  bobbins,  as  above  men- 
tioned. It  weighed  700  kilogrammes,  was  90  centimetres 
high  by  65  centimetres  square,  had  180  kilogrammes  of  cop- 
per wire  on  the  magnets  and  40  kilogrammes  on  the  bobbins, 
and  gave  from  3500  to  7000  candlelights,  according  to  the 
speed.  It  consumed  six  horse-powers. 

In  1874,  Gramme  communicated  a  paper  to  the  French 
Academy  in  which  he  described  several  important  improve- 
ments in  his  machines.  In  the  smaller  or  magneto-electric 
machines  he  substituted  Jamin's  laminated  magnet,  formed 
of  a  large  number  of  thin  plates,  for  the  thick-plate  com- 
pound magnets  before  used,  and  otherwise  improved  their 
construction.  (Fig.  16.)  In  the  larger  or  dynamo-electric 
machines  the  bobbin  for  generating  the  current  to  charge 
the  magnets  was  suppressed,  and  the  electro-magnets  were 
included  in  the  main  circuit  of  the  machine;  Gramme  be- 
lieving, and  justly,  apparently,  that  when  the  magnetic 
equilibrium  was  once  obtained,  its  maintenance  would  not 
require  the  expenditure  of  work.  According  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  machine  is  to  be  used  the  number  of  coils 
on  the  bobbin  is  small  or  large  (of  course  never  falling 
below  the  minimum  number  determined  as  above),  and  the 
wire  with  which  they  are  wound  is  coarse  or  fine.  As  in  all 
rheomotors,  so  hero ;  the  maximum  current  strength  is  ob- 
tained when  the  external  and  internal  resistances  are  equal, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  machine  itself  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  circuit  outside  of  it.  Hence  it  follows  mat  for  low 
external  resistance  the  number  of  coils  on  the  bobbin  must 


be  a  minimum,  and  these,  u  well  ai  the  field  of  force-coll., 
must  be  wound  with  very  coam  wire.    Where  the  external 
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Gramme  Machine  for  Light  (earljr  form). 

resistance  is  high  the  number  of  coili  mum  be  increased  (to 
ncrease  the  electro-motive  force),  and  the  wire  and  on  them 
and  on  the  field  of  force  must  be  proportionally  fine.  In 
he  plating-machines  of  Gramme,  for  example  (Fit;.  17), 
be  magnet  it  wound  with  broad  strips  of  sheet  copper,  ai 
wide  as  the  core  of  the  magnet  is  long,  and  the  bobbin  con- 
ists  of  twenty  coils  wound  with  narrow  flat  copper  itripi. 
n  the  lighting-machines,  the  resistance  of  the  electric  are 
icing  considerable,  the  electro-motive  force  it  increued  by 
ncreasing  three  or  four  fold  the  number  of  coils  on  the 
>obbin,  and  the  internal  resistance  is  increased  by  winding 
K>th  the  bobbin  and  the  field  of  force  with  win.  An  ex- 
ellcnt  machine  of  the  newer  contraction,  imported  by  the 
rriter  in  Feb.,  1875,  for  the  I'nivenity  of  Pennsylvania, 
nd  which  continues  still  to  be  the  largest  light-machine 
n  Gramme's  principle  in  the  country,  U  represented  in 
Fig.  IS.  It  U  55  centimetres  square  at  the  base  and  80 
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centimetres  high.    It  weighs  in  all  183  kilogrammes,  has  47 

kilogrammes  of  copper  wire  on  the  magnets,  and  4.7  kilo- 

grammes on  the  ring.     The  peculiarity  of  the  instrument 

lies   in    the  construction 

of  the  bobbin.    Upon  the 

ring  of  iron  wires  ordi- 

narily used  two  distinct 

sets  of  coils  are  wound, 

the  entire  number  on  the 

ring  being  80.    The  loops 

of    wire    between    these 

coils  come  out  alternate- 

ly upon  the  right  and  the 

left  side  of  the  ring,  and 

are  attached  to  two  sepa- 

rate break-pieces  on  the 

axis,  one  on  either  side 

of  the  bobbin.    The  total 

resistance  of  the  machine 

at  rest  is  1.57  ohms,  that 

of  the  field  of  force  being 

1  ohm,  and  that  of  the 

bobbin   0.57   ohm.     The 

electro-motive    force  de- 

veloped  at   a    speed    of 

600  rotations  is  about  50 

volts.      From  the  above 


Gramme  Machi       with  Jamin 
magnet 


description    it  will    be  seen   that   this  machine   is    really 

two  machines  in  one;   it  is  therefore  capable  of  various 

FIG.  17. 


to  2000  candles,  according  to  the  speed.  If  one-half  the 
field  of  force  be  connected  with  one  set  of  coils,  and  the 
other  half  with  the  other,  both  being  independent,  two 
separate  currents  are  generated,  and  two  electric  lights  can 
be  simultaneously  produced.  If  the  entire  field  of  force  be 
connected  with  one  set  of  coils,  the  other  set  furnishes  a 
strong  continuous  current,  admirably  adapted  for  working 
an  induction  coil  or  for  telegraphy.  If  the  two  sets  of  coils 
be  connected  in  parallel  circuit — technically,  in  multiple 
arc — 'With  the  field  of  force  and  the  external  circuit,  the 
electro-motive  force  lessens,  but  so  also  does  the  resistance, 
and  to  a  greater  degree;  so  that  when  the  external  resist- 
ance is  small  a  considerably  stronger  current  is  obtained. 
Finally,  if  the  bobbin-coils  be  connected  together  in  the 
way  just  stated,  a  portion  of  the  current  may  be  sent 
through  the  field  of  force  and  a  portion  be  diverted  to  ex- 
ternal use.  By  means  of  these  various  combinations  a 
double  machine  of  the  sort  mentioned  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce five  quite  different  results.  Since  there  are  no  rapid 
magnetizations  and  demagnetizations  in  the  armature,  the 
machine  docs  not  develop  appreciable  heat  in  the  bobbin. 
Moreover,  the  sparks  at  the  break-pieces  arc  insignificant. 
The  question  of  the  absolute  efficiency  of  the  Gramme 
machines  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  investigated.  Tresca 
has  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  machines  for 
light,  in  which  he  used  twy  machines  of  different  sizes.  The 
larger  machine  had  eight  electro-magnets,  each  wound  with 
24  kilogrammes  of  wire  3.3  millimetres  in  diameter.  The 
bobbin  was  double,  and  was  wound  with  140  kilogrammes  of 
wire  2.6  millimetres  thick.  The  smaller  machine  had  four 
magnets,  each  wound  with  14.32  kilogrammcsof  copper  wire 
3.8  millimetres  thick,  and  a  single  bobbin  having  on  it 
4.65  kilogrammes  of  wire  2  millimetres  in  diameter.  The 
large  machine  gave  a  light  of  1850  Carcel  burners,  of  seven 
candles  each,  and  consumed  7.68  horse-powers ;  the  small 
machine  gave  a  light  of  302.4  burners,  and  consumed  2.81 
horse-powers.  The  former  machine,  therefore,  required  an 
expenditure  of  0.31  kilogrammetre  per  burner  per  second, 
the  latter  of  0.69  kilogrammetre,  showing  a  large  economy 
in  favor  of  the  larger  machines.  To  produce  the  amount 
of  light  given  by  the  larger  machine  by  means  of  coal-gas 
would  cost  50  times,  and  by  means  of  oil  100  times,  as 
much.  Hagenbach,  using  a  still  smaller  machine,  and 
measuring  not  only  the  light  produced  and  the  power  con- 
sumed, but  also  the  current-strength  developed,  obtained 
the  following  results  : 


Ciramnie  Plating-Machine  (new  form). 

modifications.     If  the  field  of  force  be  connected  with  two 
alternate  brushes,  and  the  external  circuit  with  the  other 

FIG.  18. 
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Gramme  Machine  for  Light  (new  form). 


two,  the  current  from  both  coils  traverses  the  entire  circuit, 
external  and  internal,  and  the  maximum  electro-motive 
force  is  developed,  producing  an  electric  light  of  from  1400 


The  Deleuil  cell  here  used  as  a  unit  is  a  Bunsen  cell  equiva- 
lent to  1.6  Daniell  cells.  Moreover,  he  found  that  to  give 
1800  revolutions  per  minute,  and  therefore  to  produce  567 
candlelights,  equivalent  to  80  Carcel  burners,  a  force  of  90 
kilogrammetres  (1.2  horse-powers)  was  required,  or  1.1 
kilogrammetres  per  Carcel  burner — a  result  agreeing  well 
with  those  of  Tresca  when  the  size  of  the  machine 
is  taken  into  the  account.  The  power  used  in  these 
experiments  was  water-power,  the  cost  of  the  light 
being  only  3  francs  40  centimes  per  hour.  To  give 
the  same  amount  of  light  with  Deleuil  cells  which 
the  machine  gave  with  1700  rotations  would  require 
72  cells;  with  2000  rotations,  86  cells. 

The  plating-machines  in  their  most  recent  form 
have  a  weight  of  117.5  kilogrammes,  are  60  centi- 
metres high  and  55  centimetres  wide,  and  have 
upon  them  47  kilogrammes  of  copper  wire.  Driven 
with  a  force  of  50  kilogrammetres  per  second — two- 
thirds  of  a  horse-power — they  have  deposited  600 
grammes  of  silver  per  hour. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Gramme  Magneto-electric 
Machine  Co.  of  Paris  at  the  International  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  in  1876  consisted  of  five  large 
machines  for  light,  ranging  in  power  from  500  to 
20,000  candles,  one  large  low-resistance  machine 
for  electro-plating,  and  two  smaller  hand  ma- 
chines, constructed  with  the  Jamin  laminated 
magnet.  One  of  the  large  light-machines  was  put 
in  operation  almost  daily,  the  Serrin  regulator  be- 
ing used  with  it. 

In  1873,  Siemens  and  Halske  exhibited  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition  a  powerful  dynamo-electric 
machine  for  light,  in  which  the  iron  armature  was 
at  rest,  the  coil  being  supported  upon  a  frame  of 
brass,  and  revolving  in  the  annular  space  between 
the  armature  and  the  magnets. 

In  April,  1873,  Wilde  proposed  a  new  form  of  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  in  which  he  sought  to  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  high  speed  at  which  the  Sie- 


MALTHKID^E. 


mens  armature  requires  to  be  driven.     The  field  of  force  I 
consists  of  two  sets  of  cylindrical  electro-magnet*,  16  in  | 
each  set,  their  axes  being  horizontal  and  their  pi.l>>?  tai'ini; 
each  other,  firmly  bolted  to  a  circular  framing  |>lucr<l  \*-r 
tically.     In  the  cylindrical  space  enclosed  l,y  the-*.-  mag-  I 
nets  runs,  on  suitable  bearings,  a  horizontal  shaft  carrying 
an  iron  disk  at  its  centre,  near  the  periphery  of  which,  and 
opposite  to  the  poles  of  the  clcctro-ma^iM  t-.  ;ni'   1  li  iron 
cores  with  their  axes  perpendicular  to  the  disk,  and  e\t»  ii'l 
ing  through  it  about  two  inches  on  each  side.     The.-' 
are  wound  with  wire,  and  constitute  the  bobbin.     When 
driven  at    KMHI  revolutions  per  minute  the  machine  con- 
sumes about  ten  indicated  horse-powers,  and  produced  a 
current  which  fuses   12  feet  of  No.  l.'i  11.  W.  i;.  in.n  wire 
(.117.")  inch  diam.l,  and  gives  a  light  of  9600  candle-powers, 
thus  yielding  twice  the  power  with  one-quarter  the  weighi 
of  materials  of  the  earlier  Wilde  machine.     Though  the 
machine  did  not  produce  serious  heating  of  the  armatiu--. 
vet  the  commutator  difficulties  were  not  altogether  overcome 
in  it. 

In  April,  1875,  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  U.  8.  by 
Farmer,  then  of  Newport,  for  a  machine  essentially  similar 
in  mechanical  construction  to  that  of  Wilde,  just  described. 
The  form  of  the  plating-machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  It 

FIG.  19. 
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Farmer- Wallace  Plating-Machine. 

had  two  sets  of  electro-magnets  of  6  each,  facing  inward  for 
the  field  of  force,  and  17  coils  on  each  face  of  the  disk  for 
the  bobbin.     Tho  machine  was  61  inches  long,  U  wide, 
and  16  high,  and  stood  on  a  table  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  machines  have  undergone  considerable  modifications 
and  improvements  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  W 
lace  &  Sons  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  and  have  come  into  very 
general  use,  especially  for  electro-deposition  of  metal..    In 
the  newer  forms  of  the  Wallace  machine  eight  of  the  field, 
of-force  coils  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  machine  is  mad 
duplex  by  placing  a  break-piece  upon  each  side  of  the  b 
bin      One  of  these  machines,  39  inches  long,  U  inches 
wide,  and  191  inches  high,  at  425  revolutions  per  ramut 
has  deposited  64  ounces  of  copper  per  hour,  worki 
and  night  with  but  little  attention.    A  huge  machine  of 
this  description  has  recently  been  completed  (Noy.1". 
which  is  60  inches  long,  48  inches  high,  and  33  inches 
wide,  weighs  nearly  three  tons,  and  at  a  speed  of  only  -.i 
rotations  per  minute,  gained  with  the  expenditure  of  t 
horse-powers,  it  deposits  15  pounds  of  copper  per  hour,  an 
Fio.  20. 
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MANUMISSIO— MEGALOSAURID.E. 


nt  tho  end  of  the  long  arms,  which  appear  to  have  elbows 
and  uro  flexed  outward  and  to  some  extent  forward ;  th 
ventrala  are  small,  but  perfect  (with  a  spine  and  fivi>  r;i  \ 
and  far  forward  on  the  throat;  tho  skeleton  is  flbro-car 
tilaginous,  and  has  seven  or  eight  abdominal  and  ten  o: 
eleven  caudal  vertebra);  no  air-bladder  or  pyloric  appen- 
dages are  developed.  The  very  singular  and  grotesque 
fishes  belonging  to  this  family  are  found  chiefly  in  warm 
waters.  Only  three  genera  are  known,  which  represent 
however,  two  very  distinct  types  of  structure  or  sub-fam- 
ilies— viz.  (1)  Maltheimv,  with  the  genus  Malthe,  whose 
several  species  inhabit  the  Atlantic  coast  waters  and  the 
(!ulf  of  Mexico;  and  (2)  Halieuta?ina),  with  the  Japanese 
:iii'l  Cliinescgi'nus  JfaUt-iitfea  and  the  rare  Caribbean  genus 
Hnliciitifhthyx.  They  are  able  to  progress  on  the  ground 
by  clumsy  leaps  by  means  of  the  arms,  which  are  far  be- 
hind tho  ventrals  or  representatives  of  the  hind  legs  of 
land  vertebrates.  The  Mutthr,  or  bat-fish,  is  sometimes 
caught  from  the  wharves  of  New  York,  and  the  Hntienttea 
often  comes  in  boxes  of  Chinese  insects  and  other  "  curi- 
osities." THEODORE  GILL. 

Mnnumis'sio,  in  Roman  law,  the  form  by  which  slaves 
were  made  free,  took  place  in  three  different  ways — name- 
ly, by  vlndlcta,  a  word  signifying  the  liberating  rod  or 
staff,  by  census,  and  by  testamenttim.  In  the  first  case 
tho  master  brought  his  slave  before  tho  magistratus  nnd 
stated  the  grounds  of  the  intended  manumission.  After 
certain  ceremonies  tho  master  pronounced  the  words, 
"  Hunc  hominem  libentm  volo,"  turned  the  slave  around, 
and  let  him  go,  emisit  e  manii.  Manumissio  by  census  took 
place  by  the  slave  enrolling  his  name  as  a  citizen  of  the 
censnn  luKtralia  with  the  consent  of  his  master. 

Manid'idse  [from  Mania,  the  typical  genus,  and  the 
suffix  -idee],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Bruta  or 
Edentata  and  the  sub-order  Squamata.  These  animals  are 
at  once  distinguished  from  all  other  mammals  by  the  pe- 
culiar modification  of  the  integumentary  appendages,  which 
are  developed  as  large  leaf-like  scales  arranged  in  regular 
rows  and  simulating  the  appearance  of  a  pineapple  or 
pine-nut:  the  body  is  elongated,  with  a  long  flattened  tail, 
and  the  scales  extend  on  the  tail  as  well  as  the  head,  and 
sometimes  the  feet;  so  much  do  they  mimic  lizards  that 
the  older  authors  confounded  them  with  the  latter  under 
the  name  Lticertus  ;  the  feet  are  normal  in  form,  and  the 
digits  are  developed  in  full  number — i.  e.  five  to  each  foot 
— but  the  external  are  much  shortened :  the  animals,  how- 
ever, are  club-footed,  and  walk  on  the  outer  side  of  the  feet. 
The  skull  is  quite  peculiar,  depressed  conic  in  outline, 
with  small  intermaxillaries;  maxillaries  short,  and  with 
the  malar  processes  declivous;  the  palatines  expanded  in 
front;  nomalars  or  lachrymals ;  a  large  lachrymal  opening; 
and  the  zygoma  deep,  thin,  and  "pushed  downward  to  the 
anterior  and  inferior  angle  of  the  squamous  portion  "  (  Tur- 
ner) ;  teeth  are  entirely  wanting.  The  family  has  about 
eight  species,  which  differ  among  themselves  in  the  size, 
form,  and  extension  of  the  scales,  the  length  of  the  tail, 
the  size  of  the  digits,  etc.  They  have  been  by  some  com- 


(genus  Mnnii),  as  well  as  fifth  groups  (genus  Smutria),  in- 
habit Africa,  and  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  (genus 
Pholidotut),  India.  They  feed  upon  termites,  ants,  and 
other  insects.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Mardi  Gras.    See  NEW  ORLEANS,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Marseilles',  p.-v.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  77  miles  S.  W.  of 
Chicago,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Illinois  River,  and  upon  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  fine  water-power, 
&  churches,  2  graded  schools,  a  national  bank,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  4  grain-elevators,  3  paper  and  2  grist  mills, 
and  2  agricultural,  plough,  and  other  factories.  P.  758  • 
in  1377,  2000. 

J.  H.  GOODELL,  ED.  "  HISTORY  MARSEILLES." 

.Miir'sliull  (WILLIAM  R.),  b.  in  Boone  co.,  Mo.,  Oct.  17, 
[825;  was  educated  at  Quincy,  111.;  went  to  Minnesota 
(then  Wisconsin  Territory)  in  1847;  was  a  member  of  the 
first  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  1849 ;  founded  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  Preas  in  1861,  together  with  J.  A.Wheelock:  entered 
the  army  in  1862  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  7th  Minnesota 
Vols. ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Nashville 
(Dec.  15  and  16, 1864) ;  was  elected  governor  of  Minnesota 
in  1865,  and  re-elected  in  1867. 

Mastacembel'idte  [from  Mastacembelue,  the  typical 
genus,  and  the  suffix  -idx],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Opisthomi.  The  body  is  eel-like  (but  comparatively  much 
less  elongated  than  in  the  eels),  the  tail  being  stout  and 
tapering  gradually  ;  it  is  covered  with  very  small  cycloid 
scales  ;  the  lateral  line  is  distinct;  the  head  is  elongate-conic 
and  declivous,  and  the  snout  produced  into  a  flexible  ap- 
pendage; the  mouth  is  inferior,  the  cleft  narrow,  and  tho 


jaws  little  movable;  the  teeth  arc  minute  and  pointed; 
the  branchial  apertures  limited  to  the  inferior  portion  of 
tho  head  ;  branchiostegal  rays  six  :  the  rayed  portions  of 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  equal,  and  limited  to  the  posterior 
half  or  third  of  the  body ;  there  are  also  numerous  free 
dorsal  spines  ami  three  anal  ones;  the  caudal  is  cither  sep- 
arately developed  (in  K/ii/nchubdella)  or  united,  as  in  the 
eel.  with  the  dorsal  and  anal  (in  Mastacembehu) :  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  normally  developed  ;  ventrals  wanting.  The 
vertebra;  are  in  large  number  (in  llhynchobdclla  32  +  -10) ; 
there  are  two  pyloric  cajca.  The  family  has  two  genera, 
MiiKtiii'rmbi'/un  and  llliipii-hnbiMla,  confined  to  Asia  and  West 
Africa,  and  best  represented  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  East 
Indies.  Under  tho  name  of  "eels"  they  are  esteemed  by 
the  English  residents  of  India.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Masticu'ra  [from  Gr.  ^iaTif , "  whip,"  and  oipo,  "  tail "], 
a  sub-order  of  Kaia1,  distinguished  by  the  attenuated  caudal 
region  or  quasi  whip-like  tail,  and  the  absence  of  a  raved 
terminal  fin,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with  all  other  fishes, 
in  which  that  region  is  more  or  less  fleshy  and  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  body.  All  the  systems  (osseous, 
muscular,  etc.)  are  atrophied  in  this  region  in  the  Masti- 
cura.  The  sub-order  is  represented  by  three  families — viz. 
Trygonida-,  "sting-rays;"  Cephaloptcridaj,  comprising  the 
"  devil-fish"  of  our  southern  coast;  and  Myliobatidic,  or 
eagle  and  cow-nose  rays.  (See  also  PACHYURA  and  RAIJE, 
in  CYCLOPEDIA.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Matile'  (GKOROE  AUGIISTE),  b.  at  La  Chaux-de-Fonds, 
canton  of  Ncufchatel,  Switzerland.  May  30, 1807;  was  edu- 
cuti-d  in  the  colleges  of  Neufchatel  and  Berne;  studied  law 
in  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Paris,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Neufchatel  in  1830.  He  served  several  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  his  canton,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Ncufchatel  in  1838,  and  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court;  emigrated  in  1849  to  the 
U.  S. ;  was  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  in  1856, 
and  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in 
the  same  year,  and  professor  of  French  literature  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1858.  From  1863  to  1876  he 
held  various  positions  in  the  state  department  in  Wash- 
ington. The  principal  of  his  works  are  Point*  de  Continue 
(1838),  Auturite  dit  Droit  romain  de  la  Continue  de  Ilmir- 
ffoffne  et  de  la  Caroline  dans  In  /'fiut-ip'tnte  de  Nettfclnllf  I 
(1838),  Mtue'e  historiqne  de  Neufchutcl  (3  vols.,  1841-59), 
Monuments  de  I'Hietoire  de  Neufeh&tel  (2  vols.  fol.,  1844- 
48),  HiKtoire  de  la  Keiyuenrie  de  Valanijin  (1852),  La  Lai 
Gombette  (4to),  Cidllyiale  de  Neufchdtel  (fol.),  Political 
Economy  (translated  from  List),  etc.  A.  GUYOT. 

Meek  (FIELDING  BRADFORD),  M.  N.  A.  S.,  b.  at  Madison, 
la.,  l»cc.  10,  1S17  ;  educated  in  the  city  school  of  that  place, 
and  became  at  an  early  age  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Silurian  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant  there.  At  majority, 
by  advice  of  friends,  but  against  natural  inclinations,  he 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  continuing,  however,  his 
scientific  studies.  In  1848  and  1849  he  was  employed  as 
an  assistant  in  the  U.  S.  geological  survey  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  country,  under  D.  D.  Owen.  From  about  1852 
to  1858  he  worked  as  an  assistant  of  Prof.  Hall  at  Albany 
on  the  palaeontology  of  New  York,  but  meanwhile  engaged 
,wo  summers  with  the  State  geological  survey  of  Missouri. 
In  1853,  assisted  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  he  brought  a  val- 
uable collection  of  vertebrate  and  other  fossils  from  the 
Vavtaiiet  Terres  or  "Bad  Lands"  of  Dakota  for  Prof. 
Hall.  In  1858  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington, 
0.  C.,  and  devoted  most  of  the  time  while  living  there  to 
nvestigating  and  reporting  on  organic  remains  brought  in 
>y  government  exploring  expeditions.  His  labors  have 
>een  largely  published  jointly  with  others;  his  minor 
>apers  on  palaeontology  and  geology  were  successively 
riven  in  Tratm.  Albany  Inst.,  Am.  Jour.  Set.  and  Arts,  Pro- 
ceed. Acad.  jVat.  Sei.  (Philadelphia,  1856-74),  Smithsonian 
Cnntr.  to  Knowledge,  Proceed,  and  Trans.  Chicago  Acad.  Set'., 
^roceed.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  etc.;  his  most  important  are  in 


ast  and  above  all,  A  Report  on  the  Inrertebrate  Cretaceous 
uid  Tertiary  Fossils  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Country  (Wash- 
ngton,  1876,  liv.  629  pp.,  45  pi.).  On  the  completion  of 
his  last  great  work  he  rested  from  his  labors,  and  was  on 
he  eve  of  starting  for  Florida  to  spend  the  winter  there, 

when  he  was  attacked  by  a  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and 
hortly  afterward  died  on  Dec.  28,  1876,  at  the  Smithsonian 

institution.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Megalosan'rido!  [from  the  generic  name,  Megalo- 
aurus],  a  family  of  the  extinct  order  of  dinosaurian  rep- 
lies, established  by  Huxley  in  1869  for  those  gigantic  rep- 
lies of  the  Triassic  epoch  characterized  by  the  want  of 
ermal  armor  or  scales  ;  the  deep  and  thick  mandibular 
ami  which  meet  by  rounded  ends  in  the  symphysis;  the 


posted. ir  face  ..nly  or  on  the  mi. Idle  ,,f  it-  anterior  faco  a, 
well,  its  serraturcs  being  .lirected  at  right  angle-  t,,  the  long 
axis  of  the  tooth;   the  teeth  not  worn  t.v  mutlestion  •  the 
ilium  with  its  anterior  prolongati..n  ah.'.u 
posterior;    the    femur    with    it-    pro.simal    and    Battened 
curved,  anil  twisted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  p|:- 
oblique  to  that  of  a  flat  surface  on  which  the  condvl. 
l!v  Huxley  the  genera  TeratotoHrv,,  Palmotawrta,  PolMo- 
^/i-iifiii,  /.:>/<./.-.,  and  provisionally  AWWo«ri«riis,  are  re- 
ferred to  tlie  family.     (See  also  MBUMU1  i:.  I,  in  r,.  ,,, 
iM'i'iA.)  TIII..I,.,!:I:  <;,,  ,. 

Melani'ida?  [from  M<'luni,i— ^^«,  "blaek  "— the  t\i,i 
cal  genus],  a  family,  or  rather  a  group  ..i1  I'ao.iiie,-.  of  gas- 
tcropod  molliisks  of  the  order  Dlceea,  characterized  in 
common  with  the  Cerithiidu',  Vermctidii',  etc.,  by  tho'ab- 
sence  of  a  distinct  copulatory  organ  (penis  or  verge),  and 
comprising  an  immense  number  of  fresh-water  shells  f..und 
in  nil  parts  of  the  globe.  These  have  been  united  together 
with  the  following  common  characters  by  the  Adams 
Brothers:  Lingual  membrane  long  and  linear;  teeth  in 
seven  scries  (3.1.3),  the  lateral  teeth  uncinate,  multicuspid. 
Uo-trmn  broad,  ivnnulated.  Tentacles  subulate,  with  the 
eyes  on  bulgings  at  their  outer  sides.  Mantle  margin 
produced  into  a  rudimentary  siphonal  fold  in  front.  (Jill 
simple  and  pcctiniform.  Foot  broad  and  short,  angn- 
latcd  in  front.  Operculum  horny,  ovate,  subspiral.  Shell 
spiral,  turrcted,  covered  with  a  thick,  dark-colored  epi- 
dermis; aperture  often  channelled  or  emarginate  in  front; 
outer  lip  simple.  These  characters,  however,  are  not 
strictly  applicable  to  all,  or  diagnostic;  the  group,  in- 
deed, is  rather  a  heterogeneous  one,  which  has  been  differ- 
entiated into  several  groups  equivalent  to  families  by  Tro- 
schel, and  named  (1)  Ancyloti,  (2)  Thiarse,  (3)  Melanife,  and 
(4)  Pachychili,  and  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferences in  the  lingual  dentition. 

I.  The  Ancyloti  of  Troschel  (Ceraphasiidw)  are  ovip- 
arous animals,  with  a  plain  or  unfringed  mantle,  and  with 
the  snout  projecting  beyond  the  foot;  they  have  the  median 
or  rhaehidian  tooth  broader  than  high,  round  behind,  and 
swollen  out  before;  the  laterals  have  a  rhombic  form,  with 
the  outer  posterior  angle  somewhat  drawn  out ;  the  uncini 
are  narrow,  but  dilated  at  their  apices  and  multidentate, 
the  outer  having  more  numerous  teeth  than  the  inner;  the 
shell  has  generally  a  more  or  less  canaliculate.!  aperture; 
the  operculum  is  paucispiral.  This  group  includes  all  the 
species  that  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  Mchmia, 
distributed  so  abundantly  in  the  streams  of  the  U.  S.  Nearly 
500  species  have  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Tryon  in  a  recent 
monograph  of  the  family,  but  this  number  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  reduced.  The  species  have  been  arranged  under 
nine  genera  by  Tryon — viz.  Pleurncern,  Aiiyitrema,  Lithtmin, 
Strephobasis,  Eurycfelon,  Goniobaeif,  Schizontomn,  Me»e*- 
chiza,  and  Ancttlosa.  These,  however,  are  not  natural  sec- 
tions. Anculosa  prtfrosa,  Mudalia  dimiimilis,  firhizostoma 
ovoidea,  Goniobasis  depyyi*,  and  to  flnvialii  seem  to  be  the 
most  differentiated  (but  not  the  only)  types,  around  which 
the  various  species  of  our  waters  can  respectively  bo  grouped. 

II.-III.  The  Thiarso  and  Melaniro  of  Troschel  (Melani- 
ida>  proper)  are  viviparous  animals,  with  a  fringed  border 
to  the  mantle,  and  with  the  snout  also  projecting  beyond 
the  foot.  They  have  the  median  tooth  broader  than  high, 
and  angulated  behind  ;  the  laterals  are  long  and  cleaver- 
like,  or  gigmoidal,  with  the  bases  extended  far  sidowise; 
the  uncini  are  elongated,  triangular,  and  crenulate  or  den- 
tate. To  this  group  belong  most  of  the  species  of  the  rivers 
of  the  Old  World,  and  which  are  especially  abundant  in 
Southern  Asia. 

IV.  The  Pachychili  of  Troschel  (at  least  embracing  the 
Melanopidaj)  are  animals  with  a  plain  margined  mantle,  and 
with  the  foot  in  progression  normally  projecting  beyond 
the  snout;  the  median  teeth  of  the  radula  are  in  general 
quadrangular,  and  broader  than  high,  and  with  rounded 
angles  ;  toward  the  base  in  the  middle  are  four  character- 
istic lines  of  insertions,  etc.,  more  or  less  concave  toward 
the  base  of  the  tooth  ;  the  lateral  teeth  are  rhombic;  the 
uncini  moderately  developed  in  length  and  width.  The 
group  as  distinguished  by  Troschel  includes  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  American  genus  Packyekilut  and  the  Old 
World  genera  Melanopsis,  Vibex,  etc.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Michel'  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  in  1804 ;  entered  the  British  army 
as  ensign  1823 ;  served  in  the  Kaffir  wars  of  1846-47  and 
1852-53,  and  nominated  a  C.  B.  in  the  latter  year  for  his 
distinguished  services ;  for  service  with  the  Turkish  con- 
tingent was  nominated  to  the  second  class  of  the  Medjidie, 
and  for  the  Indian  campaign  of  1858-59,  when  he  defeated 
the  rebels  at  Beorora,  pursuing  and  dispersing  them  and 
capturing  twenty-seven  guns,  he  was  created  a  K.  C.  B. 
In  the  China  campaign  of  1860  he  commanded  a  division. 
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•I.  major  gmiral  >< 
Majesty  t  forees  in  Ireland. 
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Peace  Society.     In  thi-  |, 

the  Association  for  the  ]tef,,rm  ,„ 

of  Nations,  and  wu  made  Its  general  secretary. 

Worcester,  Mus.,  Nov.  13. 

, 

:          :  - 


Mil'li-r     ,          ,v,,  b.  i 
ran  away  from  home  and  went  t.,  t 
regions;  wu  taken  prisoner  by  the  Modoe 
lived  with  them  live  years,  learning 
fighting  their  war«  with  them;  I.-H  th 
to  San  Francisco;  in  1860.  after  rtudyiiig  Ia 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Onv 
paper  for  a  short  linn-:  in  iM'.r,  »„.  Hect.-d  , 


,.,,.,,„  ,  .„ 

of  Oregon,  and  served  in  that  position  ! 
l>""tic,al  worki  are-./'ac,^  TV*..  (187:. 
.Wr«  (1873),  Nany.  „/  ,k,  Hmm  Ln»d.  (187 
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_  •  -•  •   —  -  — -™  i  •"««»;,  AAt^i  in  fke 

JJetert    (1875),    Adrinntir,   a    llrrnm    »/   Italy    (1870)-     his 

prose  works  are—  Un*rit,n  IRstorc  (1*74),  ftm  Familin 
of  tlit  Sierras,  a  novel  (1874),  Out  Fair  W.,ma»,  a  novel 
('"•).  j.  ,-. 

Mi'nor  (VIRGIXIA  L.),  better  known  u  Mrs.  FaAxrn 
MIXOR,  b.  in  Virginia;  resides  in  St.  Louis.  She  started 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  Missouri  18«;  organised 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  1867  ;  merijed  over  the 
convention  of  woman  suffragists  in  St.  Loot*,  I»M;  and 
brought  in  1872  the  proper  suit  for  woman  suffrage  which 
finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'.  S.,  and  wu 
decided  adversely.  SfiAK  B.  AnTioxr. 

MitMikiiri  Hiniho,  b.  in  Tokio,  Japan,  about  the 
year  1844;  was  of  the  Samuari  class;  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  u  a 
scholar,  and  was  not  long  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Dutch,  French,  and  Knglisb  languages, 
and  before  ever  leaving  his  native  land  wu  considered  a 
better  English  scholar  than  any  of  his  fellow- com 
who  had  studied  abroad.  Just  before  the  abdication  of 
the  late  tycoon  he  visited  Europe,  and  with  the  Japanese 
minister  was  present  at  the  French  Eiposition.  Both  be- 
fore and  after  that  date  he  had  translated  many  foreign 
books  into  Japanese,  among  which  wu  the  ''•..'•  A'ap-itta*. 
By  the  mikado's  government  he  wu  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  European  college  of  Tokio :  wu  also  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state ;  and  of  late  years  has  been  a  tutor  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  imperial  household.  He  belongs 
to  what  is  called  the  fourth  rank  in  the  judicial  department; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  father,  an  uncle,  and  a 
brother  are  all  distinguished  for  their  scholarly  attain- 
ments. F.  A.  P.  BABXARD. 

Mnioltiltidtc.    See  WARBLERS. 

Mon'uincnt,  the  general  term  for  any  architectural 
structure,  from  a  complete  building  to  a  simple  heap  of 
stones,  erected  or  arranged  in  commemoration  of  some  per- 
son or  event,  will  be  found  treated  under  the  headings 
ARCH,  ARCH  TRIUMPHAL,  COLUMX.  CROMLECB, MAI-DOLEO, 
OUKMSK,  PYRAMIDS,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Morell  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  at  Cooperstown,  N.  T..  Jan.  8, 
1815;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1834;  re- 
signed 1837;  studied  law,  and  began  practising  in  New 
York  in  1842 ;  served  with  the  New  York  State  militia  in 
the  civil  war,  and  became  major-general  in  1862. 

Mor'row  (THOMAS  VACOHX),  M.  D.,  b.  in  isnt  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  founded  a  reformed  medical  school  at  Worthington, 
0.,  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Chase,  and  on  the  close 
of  that  institution  in  1845  he  established  the  American 
Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  which  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  American  Eclectic  system  of  medical 
reform.  D.  July  16,  1840.  ROBERT  S.  NIWTOX. 

Mor'tnrs,  short  cannon  for  throwing  shells,  usually 
fired  at  angles  from  35°  to  44°  elevation,  called  "vertical 
fire,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  fire  of  long  cannon,  usu- 
ally made  at  low  angles,  ilortnn— so  called  from  their 
similarity  of  form  to  the  mortar  for  pulverising,  which  has 
retained  its  familiar  shape  from  the  earliest  age* — are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  guns  used,  and,  though  changed 
from  age  to  age  frequently  in  form  of  chamber,  site,  and 
projectile,  all  ages  have  found  them  too  useful  in  their 
special  way  to  suppress  or  to  essentially  alter  them.  The 
"Coehorn "  mortar— so  called  from  the  famous  Dntrh  en- 
gineer, Gen.  Coehorn,  who  first  proposed  them  in  1874—  is 
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MOTT— NERITIJXE. 


to-day  in  use,  of  the  same  pattern  and  for  the  like  service 
then  suggested.  Minister  mortars  have  been  constructed 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope  of  producing  immense  de- 
struction in  bombardments  with  single  shells  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  powder.  (See  BoKBAKDUJMT,  in  CYCLO- 
IMCDIA.)  The  most  recent  of  these,  the  monster  mortar  made 
by  Mallet  for  the  British  government,  weighing  114,000 
pounds,  with  a  bore  of  36  inches  and  a  shell  of  2'J  12  pounds, 
failed  to  be  of  any  service  :  13-inch  sea-coast  mortars  and 
8-inch  and  10-inch  siege  mortars  are  the  calibres  now  in 
use  in  our  own  and  some  other  services.  Mortars  to  the 
priv-ent  time  have  been  made  with  smooth  bores  to  fire 
spherical  projectiles,  but  it  bus  been  proposed,  here  and 
elsewhere,  of  late  years,  to  rifle  the  bore  and  to  lire  elongated 
projectiles.  P.  V.  UAGNEII. 

Mott  (LvniA),  b.  at  Manhassct,  Long  Island,  in  1807, 
of  Quaker  parentage;  moved  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  l^'i:',: 
taught  school  for  a  few  years  ;  opened,  with  her  two  sisters, 
a  furnishing  store  for  gentlemen's  clothing,  and  kept  a 
boarding-house  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature. 
Being  an  abolitionist  and  an  advocate  of  temperance  and 
woman  suffrage,  she  planned  and  secured  many  hearings 
before  the  legislature  for  woman's  civil  and  political  rights. 
D.  Aug.  20,  1875.  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY. 

Mun'dy  (Sir  RODNEY),  b.  1800  ;  entered  the  British  navy 
in  ISIS,  and  served  in  the  various  grades  of  his  profession 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  was  promoted  to  flag  rank 
in  1857,  and  as  second  in  command  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  stationed  with  his  division  in  Italian  waters  during 
the  revolution  of  1860,  and  off  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1861 
after  the  Lebanon  massacres ;  was  appointed  vice-admiral 
in  1863,  and  in  Jan.,  1867,  comniander-in-chief  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  which  command  he  held 
until  1869,  when  promoted  to  be  admiral,  and  in  1872  be- 
came commander-in-chief  at  Portsmouth.  He  was  created 
a  C.  B.  at  the  close  of  the  Kussian  war,  and  K.  C.  B.  in 
1862.  In  May,  1875,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Mur'phy  (JOHN  MCLEOD),  b.  at  Northcastle,  Westchester 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1827 ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  mid- 
shipman in  1841;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  as  hy- 
drographic  assistant  on  Maj.  (now  Sen.)  Barnard's  survey 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  1851 ;  resigned  from  the 
navy  1852;  was  on  mission  to  Mexico  1853;  city  surveyor 
of  New  York  1855 ;  constructing  engineer  New  York  navy- 
yard  1856-57;  member  of  State  senate  of  New  York  1860- 


61  ;  colonel  15th  New  York  (Engineers)  Vols.  1861-63,  and 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  acting 
lieutenant  U.  S.  navy  1863,  and  in  command  of  the  Caron- 
delet  during  Vicksburg  campaign.  Resigned  Aug.,  IN;  I, 
resumed  his  profession  of  civil  engineering,  and  contributed 
frequently  to  the  press  of  New  York  and  various  period- 
icals. D.  at  New  York  June  1,  1871. 

Murphy  (WILLIAM  MITCHELL),  b.  inGranvilleco.,  N.  C., 
in  1806;  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Tuscaloosa  and  at 
the  University  of  Virginia;  read  law  at  Tuscaloosa;  com- 
menced practice  at  Erie,  Greene  co.,  Ala.,  about  1828  ;  rep- 
resented his  county  in  the  legislature  1840;  was  defeated 
as  a  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  1847;  served  in  the  State 
senate  1849-51,  and  removed  in  1852  to  Austin,  Tex.,  but 
soon  returned  and  settled  at  Sclma,  where  he  d.  in  1855. 

Mur'ray  (DAVID),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  Oct.  15, 1829,  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1852;  was  succes- 
sively a  professor  and  principal  of  the  Albany  Academy 
from  1853  to  1863,  and  from  1863  to  1873  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics  in  Rutgers  College.  In  1873  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Japanese  government  as  foreign  adviser 
to  the  department  of  education,  which  position  he  now  (1877) 
holds  under  a  renewed  engagement.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Miniuiil  of  Land  Surveying  (New  York.  1872),  a  contributor 
to  Mori's  Education  -in  Japan  (New  York,  1872),  and  the 
editor  of  an  Outline  Ifintori/  of  Jnpnneae  Education  (New 
York,  1876),  prepared  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  to 
which  he  contributed  the  introductory  chapter. 

Mut'ter  (THOMAS  DKNT),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Richmond,  Va., 
Apr.,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  ;  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Semmcs  of  Alexandria,  Va. ;  became  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  of  Philadelphia,  and  took 
his  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1SJ10. 
Ho  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  an  interne  under 
Dupuytren.  On  his  return  home  he  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1841  was  elected  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College.  Jle.  wrote  an  account  of  the  salt- 
sulphur  springs  of  Virginia,  an  essay  on  club-foot,  and 
issued  an  American  edition  of  UatOB'tSuryery.  His  health 
failing,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  again  visited 
Europe,  but  soon  returned,  worn  out  by  gout,  etc.  D.  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mar.  16,  1859.  His  pathological  collec- 
tion he  bequeathed  to  found  the  Miitter  Museum  in  the 
Philadelphia  College,  which  he  endowed  with  $30,000,  and 
left  $20,000  more  to  provide  a  ward  for  the  incurable. 


N. 


Nematisti'idseffrom  Ifemattethts — rijfia,-arof,  "thread," 
and  i<jTioc,  "standard" — i,  e.  dorsal  fin],  a  family  of  teleo- 
eephalous  fishes,  related  to  the  mackerels  and  dolphins,  with 
the  body  oblong  and  compressed,  covered  with  cycloid  scales ; 
the  lateral  line  simple  and  unarmed ;  the  head  compressed  ; 
the  opercula  unarmed;  the  nostrils  double,  in  front  of  the 
eyes;  the  mouth  with  an  oblique  cleft:  the  jaws  little  pro- 
tractile; the  teeth  villiform  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate; 
branchiostcgal  apertures  extensive;  branchiostegal  rays 
six:  dorsal  fins  two,  folding  in  a  deep  sheath,  the  first 
short  (with  eight  filamentous  spines),  the  second  elongated; 
anal  shorter  than  the  second  dorsal ;  caudal  forked ;  pec- 
torals with  branched  rays  ;  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with  a 
long  spine  and  six  rays,  the  internal  of  which  is  wide  and 


is  especially  distinguished  as  the  type  of  a  family  by  the 
composition  of  the  ventral,  as  well  as  structure  of  the  other 
fins.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Nematoi'dea  [Gr.  v^w,  "thread,"  and  efjot,  "like"], 
an  order  of  helminths  whose  species  are  also  known  under 
the  name  of  "  thread-worms,"  distinguished  by  their  simple 
thread-like  form.  The  body  is  not  segmented,  and  usually 
tapers  toward  each  end;  the  integument  is  non-ciliated 
and  dense  ;  under  it  are  the  muscles,  which  vary  in  several 
groups ;  the  mouth  is  at  one  extremity,  and  the  anus  at  or 
near  the  other:  the  alimentary  canal  is  differentiated  into 
a  thick-walled  pharynx,  and  the  intestinal  canal  a  simple 
tube,  there  being  no  differentiation  into  stomach  and  intes- 
tine, a  narrow  oesophagal  portion  connecting  the  pharnyx 
and  the  canal ;  (in  some  entozoic  forms  the  intestinal  canal 
is  entirely  atrophied;)  the  nervous  system  is  developed  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  of  fibres  and  nerve-cells  encircling  the 
gullet,  but  no  certain  organs  of  sense  have  been  detected; 
the  sexes  are  generally  differentiated  in  different  individuals, 
but  occasionally  united  in  the  same ;  in  the  females  the  gen- 
ital aperture  is  near  the  centre  of  the  body,  but  in  the  males 


at  or  near  the  posterior  extremity;  the  spermatozoa  are 
ceil-like  and  amoeboid  in  their  movements.  The  order  has 
been  separated  by  Prof.  Huxley  into  three  primary  groups, 
distinguished  by  their  muscular  system — viz.  (1)  Polymy- 
arii,  (2)  Meromyarii,  and  (3)  Holomyarii.  In  the  first  "the 
muscles  of  the  parietes  of  the  body  are  divided  into  manv 
series,  each  made  up  of  many  muscle-cells."  In  the  second 
"  there  are  only  eight  longitudinal  series  of  such  muscle- 
cells,  two  between  each  lateral  area  and  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  lines."  In  the  third  "the  muscles  are  not  divided 
into  series  of  muscle-cells."  The  representatives  of  the 
order  are  quite  numerous;  some  of  them  live  in  a  free 
state,  and  others,  at  least  during  a  part  of  their  life,  in  the 
interior  of  other  animals.  About  a  dozen  species  are  the 
guests  of  man,  the  most  injurious  being  the  TRICHINA  SPI- 
RALIS  (see  in  CYCLOPAEDIA).  THEODOUE  GILL. 

Nerit'idse  [from  Nerita],  a  family  of  gasteropod  mol- 
lusks  of  the  order  Rhipidoglossa.  whose  shells  are  gener- 
ally readily  distinguished  by  their  form  as  well  as  by  the 
shape  of  their  apertures.  The  animal  has  its  visceral  part 
stout,  and  coiled  almost  in  a  plane  upon  itself;  the  mantle 
is  little  developed  ;  the  head  ends  in  a  broad  and  short 
muzzle;  the  tentacles  are  elongated  and  slender  ;  the  eyes 
situated  at  the  extremities  of  rather  long  peduncles  arising 
at  the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles;  the  teeth  of  the  rndnla 
are  in  numerous  rows,  and  in  each  transverse  series  are  (1 )  a 
small  central  tooth  varying  in  form  according  to  the  gen- 
era; (2)  a  transverse  inner  lateral  tooth  expanded  obliquely 
outward;  (3)  two  very  small  outer  lateral  teeth;  (4)  a  wide 
plate  with  an  adze-like  apex;  and  (5)  numerous  approxi- 
mated slender  and  elongated  pectiniform  teeth,  incurved 
at  their  tips;  the  foot  is  oblong  and  quite  broad.  The 
shell  is  more  or  less  thick,  semiglobosc,  with  a  depressed 
spire  and  a  semi-lunate  aperture,  the  columellar  lip  being 
expanded,  flattened,  and  nearly  rectilinear;  the  interior  is 
always  more  or  less  absorbed  as  the  animal  increases  in 
age.  The  operculum  has  a  process  on  its  inner  side  aris- 
ing near  the  nucleus  and  interlocking  with  the  columella. 


NERITOPSlDjE— NILE,  SOrRCKH  OF  TIIK. 


Tho  family  is  rich  in  species,  containing  over  200  gener- 

II Hv    II l'lli/cd     species.       Mn-t    nl'   tin  -.•    are    Iniind    ill    the 

tro'pical  seas,  but    many  iil.-n    in    fic.-li   nr   hracki-h    ». 
Thcv  are  generally  distributed  among  the  genera  A 
Air/riit't    nr    AVriV'7/",    A"'"'"-  tin   or   i'<itilln*,   and   these 
severally  into  a  number  of  sub-genera,  several  of  which, 

hoUCVer    (f.  If.    Ih,*t,»,    Mnn",    t'i/!/i<»i,   i-tr.i,    ;tre    ntth.T    of 

generic  rank.  The  family  was  early  introduced  into  the 
an  ient  fauna,  species  apparently  belonging  to  it  being 
found  in  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  and  t\|-ic:il 
species  occur  in  the  Jurassic  period — e.  <j.  AV<-/(.7/.i  AViroj- 
Msuis  in  Nebraska.  Several  genera  also  have  been  espe- 

ciallv  established  for  extinct  species  supposed  to    bi  L 

tin-  t'amilv — e.tj.  Velule*,  iVen«om««,  D>'*i<  'lumn, 

and  l'ili-<ilit*.  THEOIHUIK  lin.i.. 

Neritop'sidre  [from  the  generic  name,  \rrilnptit],  a 
fainilv  ot '  gasteropods,  ehiclly  represented  by  extinct  spe- 
cies and  of  long-disputed  affinity,  but  which  has  very  rc- 
ecntlv  been  shown  to  be  related  to  the  NeritidtB.  The 

animal    res bles   the   Ncrita   in   form,   tho   visceral   sac 

being  an   incurved  cone;    the  mantle   moderate   (with  a 
fnulniatcd  free  edge);  the  head  very  broad  and  slightly 
cinargiiiali'd  in  front ;  the  tentacles  tapering,  and  tho  eyes 
on  sliort  peduncles  at  the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles;  the 
lingual  ribbon  has  numerous  rows,  but  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  Neritidro  by  the  want  of  (1) 
the  median  or  rhachidian  tooth,  as  well  as  of  (2)  the  inner 
lateral:    (3)   the  two  outer  laterals  are  larger  than  those 
generally  developed  in  Ncritidtc,  and  the  inner  margin  is 
broad,  with  an  expanded  recurved  apex ;  (4)  the  HIM  im  in 
(as  in  the  Neritidis)  very  numerous  and  closely  approxi- 
mated, pectiniform  and  incurved  at  their  extremities.   Tho 
shell  is  ovate,  like  that  of  the  Neritidffi,  with  a  short  spire 
and  semicircular  aperture,  but  the  columellar  lip  is  flat- 
tened  and  emarginated   or   broadly  notched   toward   the 
middle.     The  operculum  corresponds  to  the  aperture,  and 
is   vertically  semi-oval,  but  with  its  inner  edge  produced 
and  describing  the  three  sides  of  a  hexagon.     The  fam- 
ilv  is  represented  by  but  a  single  known  living  species — 
the  X,-ril«p*ii  niiliil'i— but  has  more  extinct  representa- 
ti\  es.     For  a  long  time  the  affinity  of  the  type  was  in  dis- 
pute, some  (Orateloup  and  Desmoulins)  having   referred 
it  near  tho  Nerita,  and  others  near  the  Natica,  but  most 
(Gray    Adams,  Deshayes,  etc.),  with  Vanicoro,  to  a  pecu- 
liar family.     It  hns,  however  (July,  1875),  been  shown  by 
Fischer  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Neritidie,  as  by  so 
suspected.     In  former  geological  epochs  species  flourisl 
in  seaa  which  covered  what  now  forms  Europe,  and  I 
type  is  supposed  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  Triassic 
epoch.  THKODOBE  GILL. 

Nesodon'tidm  [Or.  VW<K,  "  island,"  and  68ov5, "  tooth, 
in  allusion  to  the  insular  folds  of  enamel  in  the  teethj,  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Toxodontia,  distinguished 
bv  the  dentition.    The  teeth  are  44  in  number  (M.  j,  P.  M.  J, 


by  the  d 


0.  >  I  |X2);  those  of  the  opposite  jaws  are 
similar;  in  the  upper  jaw  the  molars  are  for  the  most  par 
(P  M  3  4  M  1)  oblong,  moderately  narrowed  backward, 
with  two' folds  (tho  anterior  of  which  is  divided)  re-enter-  | 
ing  from  the  inner  side;  the  incisors  have  simple  fang 
those  of  the  first  pair  are  largest,  compress ed,  "d  widely 
separated;  the  second  molar  and  trihedral:  the  third 
eral,  behind  the  second,  and  rudimentary  :  in  the  lower  ja» 
the  molars  are  comparatively  broad  and  complex  ;  tl 
canines  moderate:  the  incisors  implanted  in  a  curved  row. 
The  family  includes  but  a  single  known  genus  ( 
which  flourished  in  the  later  Tertiary  epoch  in  South 
America.  The  species  attained  a  moderate  sue,  being  at 
least  larger  than  the  ass.  THEODORE  GILL. 

New'ton  (ISAAC),  b.  in  New  York  in  1838 ;  educated  at 
New  York  University,  where  he  studied  civil  engineer 


uattd    in    l-ll  .    commenced1    immediately   to   prarllw   at 

removed   in    l-ll    t..   i  in.  mi 

row  :  devoted  much  attention  to  (he  subject  of  eejMor,  an  I 
laid  (•  •  !  his  reaearehe*  before  ' 

aid  before  i 

in  tin-    /    («  til     '•'  •»•  •pp.Mi 

professor  of  surgery  at  the  KglsiTlto  Medical  College  of  ' 
cinnati  in  1-  •!  .  rcnmtcd  in  I  •  where  be 

' 

•ary,  and   • 

with    II.  L.  Stuart,  tin 
tietc.  W  M  i  itv  I1.  Sn 

Nnbi.N  •     *  II  .-A  >i  -hmd.  Wind- 

ham  co.,  \  t...lai.  -he  H'i»J- 

hdin  f'ttUHfy  llfwnrrnl,  puhli'hfil  by  brr  huftbend  at  Brat 
llclmro'.  \  I.  :    in  I  •  .   ipok  on  (he  Uw»   nl    ' 

.  rty  di«abilitir>  of  married 

women,  and  was  influential  in  securing  the  first  bill  that 
•aseed  the  Vermont  leiri.latiu  .•  ibe  ••!»  il 

sxistence  ot  -  ,|.  »nl,  h.-r  t«>.  .-id.-t  .,,u.,  •be 

joined  a  company  of  2-'  >  n,  and  children,  emi- 

grant* from  the  Kant  to  Kant**.     II     i    .  -•  her  two  SOBS  to 
locate  and  prepare  a  home,  she  ron  mia*  one 

year,  and  then  returned  for  her  husband  and  younger  chil- 
dren, and  in  company  with  mother  party  of  2iu  emigrant* 
went  back  to  Kansas  in  IMi  and  took  claims  in  tb*  •. 
of  Baldwin  City.    She  now  resides  with  a  sen  in  Pomu, 
Cal.,  actively  engaged  in  farm-life. 

Nic'mann  (Arci-m).  b.  in  Hanover  June  IT,  I1*'0: 
entered  the  Hanoverian  army  in  1857  ai  a  lieutenant,  and 
fought  against  Prussia  in  I860;  settled  at  Geneva  a*  a 
teacher  of  history,  geography,  and  languages  after  the 
annexation  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  but  returned  In  IMS  to 
Germany  as  editor  of  the  Almntiark  •<  k  part 

as  a  captain  in  the  Franco-German  war  1*70-71,  »i 
lished  Military  frttrriptimi  vf  Ike  Frtnck  Camping*  (trans- 
lated into  English  by  Col.  E.  Newdlgate,   I 
Suppltmnt  ia  Mrytn  Kourmutina'  I, 'fit 

./.'.  M  liif,,»trrir.lt"jimr«U  (1874),  Mililtlr  H,t»d- 
Irs ik»a  (1K74);  also  several  novels. 

Nile,  Source!  of  the.    The  source*  of  the  Nile,  con- 
sidered among  the  ancients  a*  the  greatest  geographical 
problem,  and  so  long  sought  for  in  modem  times,  are  no 
longer  a  mystery.     Thanks  to  the  daring  of  the  latest  ex- 
plorers of  equatorial  Africa,  Spcke  and  Grant,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  Stanley,  Gordon,  and  others,  we  now  know  that  they 
are  found  in  "a  high  plateau  forming  a  part  of  the  main 
axis  of  Africa,  on  its  eastern  border,  and  situated  between 
the  equator  and  the  5th  degree  8.  lat     Here,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3800  feet  above  the  sea,  lies   the  great  lake 
Ukerewe,  or  Victoria  Nyania,  with  an  area,  as  far  a.  known, 
of  about  27,000  sq.  m.,  or  little  less  than  Lake  !>upenor, 
and   whose  northern   border  is  under  the   very  equator. 
This  vast  basin  receives  the  waters  from  all  the  surround 
ing  heights.     From  the  Vnyamwesi  plateau  on  tb 
feet  in  altitude,  flows  the  Shimiyu,  the  southernmost  •«""» 
of  the  Nile,  discovered  by  Spcke ;  the  Kagera,  esplo. 
Stanley,  the  most  abundant  in  water,  descends 
high  chains  of  mountains  on  the  W.,  with  peak*  o 
and  15,000  feet  elevation  ;  and  from  the  plateaus  t., 

where  rise  the  snowy  peaks  of  Kcnia  and  Kilimanjaro, 
several  other  streams  find  their  way  into  the  sain. 
From  the  .uiddlc  part  of  the  northern  .hor.  of  the 


rrom  UH  mw«M«  !•«•*  "•  *  . ,        ,         «/..i 

Nyania  these  waters  now  issue  as  a  rapid  and  powrft 
stream,  the  true  Nile,  flowing  down  toward  the  V  and 
X.  W.  into  another  great  sheet  of  water,  Lake  Mwu 
Albert  Nyania,  of  »•***"*•?.•«*  ' '  «»'" 


BI8M*Ul»   i!  C«      J.USI»«»"vwj     i  -  ••  •     - 

were  prepared  for  iron-clads  building  on  All 

resigned  from  navy  at  close  of  war,  and 

ploy  of  a  large  coal  and  iron  company  :  was  pi, n  ipM  as- 

?,„/_ :JL.  department  docks  of  New  \ork 


,1...  a  ••• 

mTUhnewn.Ur.  of  the  Nile,  which  cause  that  wonderful  and 
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NOVEL— ORBILIUS  PUPILLUS. 


of  Central  Soudan,  and  that  of  the  plateaus  and  alpine 
regions  of  Abyssinia,  all  situated  within  the  domain  «f 
periodic  and  abundant  tropical  rains.  It  is  well  known 
that  below  the  Atbara,  the  last  of  the  Abyssinian  rivers, 
the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary  for  the  last 
1400  miles  of  its  course.  Well  may  the  inhabitants  of  its 
rainless  vullcv  have  wondered  whence  caine  those  abun- 
dant waters  which  converted  it  temporarily  into  a  flowing 
sea.  A.  GUYOT. 

Nov'el,  in  the  English  language,  means  any  fictitious 
prose  narrative  which  pretends  to  describe  real  life,  past  or 
]» v-rnt.  while  "  romance  "  is  generally  applied  only  to  nar- 
ratives of  a  more  or  less  fantastic  character.  In  the  other 
European  languages  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  another,  "  novel "  meaning  simply  a  small  romance,  a 
short,  light  talo  of  an  evcry-day  character,  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  wo  might  call  "  news ;"  whence  its  name. 
Here,  however,  where  we  simply  propose  to  give  a  supple- 
ment tu  tin'  main  article  on  the  subject,  and  mention  some 
of  the  most  prominent  novel-writers  of  continental  Europe, 
we  use.  of  course,  the  term  in  its  special  English  signification. 
The  novel  originated  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century 
with  //  WovelHito,  a  collection  of  stories  by  unknown  au- 
thors, and  It  Uecaweroiie,  by  Boccaccio.  Its  success  was 
immense,  and  hundreds  of  writers  cultivated  with  eagerness 
this  new  branch  of  literature  during  the  following  two  or 
three  centuries.  Also  in  Spain,  whither  it  was  transplanted 
very  early,  the  novel  produced  excellent  fruit  in  the  works 
of  Cervantes,  but  it  has  subsequently  almost  died  out  in 
both  countries,  or  at  least  sunk  very  low,  Manzoni's  / 
J'fiiiicsai  Spoai  being  nearly  the  only  Italian  novel  which 
in  the  last  hundred  years  has  found  its  way  across  the  Alps. 
At  present  it  is  France  which  takes  the  lead  in  this  field 
of  literature.  Not  that  the  French  novels  are  much  im- 
itated in  other  countries,  but  almost  every  kind  of  novel 
has  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  French  literature.  In 
the  historical  novel  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Prosper  Merimee,  and 
Victor  Hugo  may  be  called  disciples  of  Walter  Scott,  but 
they  are  all  superior  to  him  in  that  one  point  in  which  every 
pupil  ought  to  surpass  his  master :  they  are  nearer  to  us  ; 
their  conception  of  history  conforms  better  to  ours ;  they 
have  utilized  the  advance  which  the  study  of  history  has 
made  since  the  days  of  Walter  Scott.  They  have  a  firmer 
grasp  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  they  describe;  they  are  more 
true.  In  the  psychological  novel — that  is,  in  the  analysis 
of  human  characters  and  destinies,  such  as  they  develop 
from  certain  natural  dispositions  and  under  certain  social 
circumstances — Balzac  has  no  equal,  and  La  Comtdie  hu- 
maine  no  counterpart.  In  the  tendency  novel,  which  pur- 
ports to  propagate  certain  social  views  or, moral  ideas, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Stae'I,  George  Sand,  Emile  Souves- 
tre  are  the  first  names,  and  have  remained  the  greatest. 
Finally,  besides  producing  a  great  multitude  of  writers — 
Jules  Sandeau,  Henri  Murger,  Ernest  Feydeau,  Octave 
Feuillet,  Edmond  About,  Erckmann-Chatrian — whose  draw- 
ings after  life,  correct,  elegant,  and  spirited,  fulfil  in  a  sat- 


isfactory and  often  in  a  noble  manner  the  general  object  for 
which  art  exists,  France  has  at  one  time — Eugene  Sue 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Maquet,  Fr6de>ic  8ouli<> — furnished 
the  whole  civilized  world  with  that  kind  of  material  which 
through  the  imagination  exercises  the  same  influence  on  the 
mind  as  alcohol  exercises  on  the  body  through  the  stomach. 
In  Germany  the  novel  flourished  abundantly  during  the 
great  literary  period  of  which  Goethe  was  the  founder  and 
the  centre.  His  own  novels,  Wilhelm  Meioter  and  Die 
WuhU-ennantltachnften,  are  solutions  of  speculative  prob- 
lems. What  is  it  to  live?  what  is  it  to  love?  has  the  au- 
thor asked  himself,  and  his  novels  are  his  answers.  The 
novels  of  Tieck,  and  many  other  remarkable  productions 
from  the  same  time — Jacobi's  Waldemar,  Schlegcl's  Lu- 
rhiili',  etc. — bear  the  same  character  of  having  originated 
from  some  moral,  aesthetic,  or  metaphysical  problem.  But 
besides  this,  the  truly  German  novel,  many  excellent  novels 
were  written  which  pretended  to  bo  nothing  more  than  true 
conceptions  of  real  life — Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Tiipll'er — or 
the  free  creations  of  an  impassioned  imagination — Hoff- 
man, Kichter.  After  the  middle  of  this  century,  however, 
the  novel  degenerated  rapidly.  Minor  sketches  of  great 
sweetness,  of  exquisite  humor,  of  fine  sense  of  character, 
are  still  written — Auerbach,  Klaus  Groth,  Fritz  Renter, 
Hacklander,  Paul  Heyse — but  the  novel  on  a  great  scale, 
attempting  to  give  a  comprehensive  view — Gutzkow,  Frey- 
tag — has  become  overstrained,  hollow,  and  pretentious  ; 
and  the  historical  novel,  which  once  occupied  a  very  re- 
spectable place — Willibald  Alexis,  Zschokke — has  sunk 
with  Miigge  and  Louise  Muhlbach  into  mere  trash. 

From  the  Scandinavian  countries  several  novels  by  Fred- 
rika  Bremer,  H.  C.  Andersen,  M.  A.  Goldschmidt,  F.  H. 
Ewald,  Bjornstjerne  Bjiirnson,  and  Magdalene  Thoresen, 
have  of  late  attracted  considerable  attention. 

CLEMK.NS  PKTKRSEJT. 

Noyes  (EDWARD  FOLLANSBEE),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Oct.  3,  1832;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1857, 
and  removed  to  Cincinnati,  graduating  a  year  later  from 
the  law  school  there.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  1861  found 
him  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  abandoning  law,  he  turned  his  office  into  a  recruiting 
head-quarters,  and  in  July,  1861,  the  39th  Ohio  Infantry 
was  organized  with  Noyes  as  its  major;  a  year  later  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Oct.  1,  1862,  succeeded  to 
the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  which  he  led  until  July,  1864, 
when  he  was  incapacitated  from  further  active  field-service 
by  the  loss  of  a  leg.  Upon  his  convalescence  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Camp  Dennison,  which  position 
he  held  until  Apr.  22,  1865,  when  he  resigned.  The  brevet 
of  brigadier-general  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  gallantry. 
While  in  the  army  he  had  been  chosen  city  solicitor  of 
Cincinnati,  which  office  he  accepted  upon  resigning  from 
the  army.  In  Oct.,  1866,  he  was  elected  probate  judge  of 
Hamilton  county,  and  in  1871  was  chosen  governor  of  Ohio 
on  the  Republican  ticket.  In  1873  he  was  renominated, 
but  defeated  by  William  Allen.  Minister  to  France  1877. 


0. 


Ogi  T.'ikato,  b.  in  the  province  of  Hizen,  Japan ;  was 
highly  educated  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  revo- 
lution was  appointed  one  of  the  Sanyo,  which  position 
was  afterward  called  Sangi ;  in  1870  he  became  vice-min- 
ister of  the  home  department,  afterward  minister  of  edu- 
cation, then  a  councillor  of  state  or  Sangi,  and  in  1873  was 
reappointed  to  that  office,  in  conjunction  with  the  position 
of  minister  of  justice.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Okiima  Shigenobn,  b.  in  the  province  of  Hizen, 
Kiusiu,  in  1837  ;  was  well  educated  in  a  local  high  school, 
and  early  noted  for  his  superior  talents ;  studied  the  Dutch 
language  at  Nagasaki,  and  also  English,  and  became  a 
good  scholar  in  both,  but  held  no  public  position  before 
the  revolution.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  chief  assistant 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs;  in  1869  was  made 
an  assistant  or  secretary  in  the  then  joint  departments  of 
the  interior  and  finance,  in  which  he  displayed  ability  ;  in 
1870  was  made  a  councillor  of  state  or  Sangi,  still  having 
charge  of  the  finance  department,  the  interior  department 
having  been  organized  separately.  In  1871  he  was  super- 
seded as  head  of  the  finance  department,  but  still  held  the 
position  of  Sangi ;  was  appointed  president  of  the  com- 
mission that  attended  the  Vienna  Exposition;  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  expedition  to  Formosa,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1872  was  again  made  minister  of  finance, 
and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Japanese  cabinet  or  privy 
council.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


Onosan'der,  or  Onesan'der  ['OvAmvtpot,  also  'onj- 
mrtftt],  is  described  by  Suidas  as  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  on  tactics  (Ta«Ti«a),  military  stratagems  (i-epl 
3rfMnnw4nn>),  and  commentaries  on  the  Jiepiitlic  of  Plato. 
No  one  of  these  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  title  given 
by  Suidas,  but  there  is  a  treatise  extant,  ascribed  to  Ono- 
sander,  much  used  by  later  military  writers,  entitled 
STpaT-ijY'«<>5  Aoyos,  no  doubt  the  same  with  or  a  part  of  the 
Tactica.  Onosander  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  A.  D.,  as  his  work  is  dedicated  to  Q.  Veranins, 
consul  49  A.  D.  The  treatise  is  divided  into  42  parts,  and 
gives  instruction  on  the  duties  of  a  commander;  the  style 
is  based  on  that  of  Xenophon,  and  imitates  its  model  with 
considerable  success.  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
Latin  translation,  often  reprinted;  the  1st  ed.  of  the  Greek 
text  was  by  N.  Rigaltius  (Paris,  1599) ;  best  editions  by 
Sehwebel  (Nuremberg,  1762,  fol.)  and  A.  Kochly  (Leipsic, 
I860).  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Oracan'thus  [Gr.  ipalot,  "beautiful,"  and  lx<ata, 
"spine"],  a  genus  of  defensive  fin-spines  worn  by  sharks 
which  lived  in  the  Carboniferous  age.  They  are  usually 
conical  in  form,  broad  at  the  base,  and  ornamented  with 
numerous  pustular  tubercles.  J.  S.  NEWBEKRY. 

Orbil'ius  Pnpil'lus,  a  somewhat  celebrated  gram- 
marian and  teacher  at  Rome  in  Horace's  boyhood,  b.  at 
Beneventum.  He  served  at  first,  as  stated  by  Suetonius, 
who  mentions  him  in  his  list  of  distinguished  grammarians, 
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as  nn  attendant  on  the  magtatntm  of  his  native  place,  then 
in  the  army  in  Macedonia.    In  his  fiftieth  year  he  removed 
to  Rome,   in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,   where   he  tnught 
(ii'lin.il  tor  many  years,  and  had  among  hi*  pupil*  lli. 
Horace,  who  recalls  in  his  K/iitilm  tin-  ?e\erity  "I  hi>  ma- 

ter.     He  seems  to  him-  been  the  proton  | I    lir.  liu-liv, 

uii'l  coul'l  boast  of  the  <listii]L'oi>lie<l  men  he  had  tloLrir''l 
in  their  youth.  His  teaching  brought  him  more  fame  ih:m 
profit,  for  he  died  poor  at  a  very  a<l\  aneed  ai."'.  II 
low-townsmen  erected  a  marble  statue  to  hi*  honor  in  Iten- 
ovcntum.  (See  Teutl'cl,  Lt.it.  Lit.,ty  1ST;  Kstre,  /V"-Y. '.•/,-. 
II,, fit.,  p.  437.)  HKMIV  DUIM.KII. 

Ordnance.  The  progress  made  in  the  construction 
of  onln:iiu-e.  e\en  siii"c  the  preparation  of  our  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  CYCLOPEDIA,  calls  for  a  notice  of  the 
more  remarkable  guns  recently  produced,  and  which  have 
rapidly  gone  from  :is  to  HI,  and  even  to  Inn,  ton..,  while 
those  of  much  heavier  weights  nre  proposed.  As  these  guns 
are  all  of  the  class  described  as  tubed  and  handeil  of  the 
English  system — that  is  to  Bay,  are  constructed  with  steel 
tithes  for  the  bore  and  large  wrought-iron  coils  fop  the 
body  of  the  gun — we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
largest  v.;t  made,  the  100-ton  gun  constructed  for  the 
Italian  government. 

The  central  steel  tube  has  a  diameter  of  bore  of  17 
inches,  and  is  30  feet  3  inches  long,  6  inches  thick  at  the 
le.r-churaber,  and  3J  inches  thick  at  the  muzzle.  The 
breech  portion  of  the  tube  is  enveloped  in  three  coils.  The 
trunnion  coil,  with  two  others,  come  next,  and  four  single 
coils,  with  the  tube  enclosed,  form  the  chase  of  tho  gun. 
These  coils  are  made  to  interlock  with  and  overlap  one 
another  at  their  junction,  in  order  to  hold  them  together 
in  u  longitudinal  direction.  At  the  trunnion  coil  the  gun 
has  a  diameter  of  5  feet  4J  inches,  at  the  breech  6  feet  5 
inches,  and  at  the  muzzle  2  feet  5  inches.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  gun  is  32  feet  10J  inches.  The  rifling  con- 
sists of  27  grooves,  with  a  twist  increasing  from  1  turn  in 
150  calibres  at  the  chamber  to  1  turn  in  50  calibres,  or  say 
from  1  turn  in  212  feet  to  1  turn  in  70  feet  at  the  muizle. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  results  obtained  on  the  firing 
of  this  gun: 

Charge  of  powder 375  pounds. 

Weight  of  projectile 2000 

Velocity  at  muzzle 1">12  feet. 

Indicated  pressure 21.4  tons. 

Three  targets  were  employed  in  testing  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  projectile  of  the  100-ton  gnn.  No.  1  was 
composed  of  two  steel  plates,  each  22  inches  thick,  4  feet 


8  inchei  wide,  1J  fret  long,  plseed  on*  above  the  other, 
and  the  whole  supported  by  a  wood  backing  2*  larhrs 

tiii'-k.     No.  2,    wi  platen   of  irnue  dtiueu> 

and  arrangement    • 

iron  |.  !  alf, 

••-inc-ll   wrought  iron   plv 

1  he*e  target*  «<  n 
tioni  the  LTUII.  uii'l  proved  quite  inadequate  to  rarirt  the 

de-lio 

•nperior  to  lii.   wrought  iron, HI 

unlit  t'nr  the  1'iirj  •  ion. 

The  gun  wa«  mounted  with  the  trunnion*  retting  upon  ' 
a  slide,  and  in  the  retir  of  curb  trunnion  wa.  placed  a 
water-cylinder  *ilh  pi-i<.ii-.  and  liyn.'.u.-  ..!  which  the 
recoil  could  be  controlled.  The  gun  wu  carried  into  bat- 
tery loaded,  and  elevated  by  hydraulic  power  worked  by  a 
small  engine.  For  «uch  gum  it  need  nut  be  repeated  that 
a  special  powder  of  large  grain,  and  capable  of  developing 
its  power  slowly  in  comparison  witb  ordinary  powder,  i> 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  regard  to  their  conduction,  there  is  BO  difficulty 
which  could  not  be  readily  overcome  in  thii  country. 
Large  bands  of  colled  wrought  iron  hare  long  been  suc- 
cessfully  made  here  for  cannon,  anil  more  recently  the 
coiled  wrought-iron  tubes  for  the  eon  monlh- 

borc  into  rifle  cannon  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Weil 
Point  Foundry,  and  have  iu»tained  thorough  and  uli'iac- 
tory  tests.  On  this  system  the  10-inch  Kodman  and  the 
11-inch  Dahlgren  guns  have  been  converted  into  rifle  can- 
non of  8-inch  bore,  and  have  fully  sustained  the  charge  of 
35  pounds  of  powder  and  project  r  which 

is  the  "  battenng  charge"  of  the  *  in° -h  Woolwich  gnn  of 
9  tons — a  weight  exceeding  that  of  either  of  the  tint- 
named  guns.  This  plan  of  constructing  a  cart-iron  body 
with  wrought-iron  tube  has  proved  to  luoceufal  that  it  U 
now  proposed  by  our  ordnance  department  to  construct  a 
12-inch  gun  on  the  same  system ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
larger  calibres  will  follow. 

Without  discussing  the  theory  of  the  subject,  we  mar 
conclude  that  the  interposition  of  a  material  to  little  liable 
to  fissures  as  wrought  iron,  and  which  by  it*  position  i« 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  strains  of  the  discharge,  per- 
mits only  such  a  degree  of  it  to  reach  the  cast  iron  as  ibis 
material  is  perfectly  able  to  resist.  In  the  naval  service 
the  application  of  the  French  plan  of  cloning  the  breech 
of  rifled  cannon  has  been  made  to  20-pounder  howitzers 
and  tho  100-pounder  rifle  gun  with  satisfactory  result*. 

K.  V.  PABROTT. 
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Paixhans  Guns.    See  ARTILLERY  and  COLCMBIAD, 
in  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Palpita'tion   [Lat.  palpitatio  ;  Fr.  palpitation  ;  Gr. 
iraVov  ;    (icr.  HerMopfen].     The  heart  usually  performs 
its  important  work  without  attracting  any  attention,  th 
person,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "  not  knowing  that  t 
has  a  heart."     The  perceived  and   forcible  beatings  at 
called  "  palpitation."     It  may  occur  in  a  healthy  as  1 
as  in  a  diseased  heart,  caused  by  physical  exertion,  men- 
tal excitement,  the  use  of  tobacco,  flatulent  dyspepsia,  a 
watery   state  of  the  blood  (aneemin  or  hydroxmta),  01 
sense   of  palpitation   may  arise  from   increased  nervou 
sensitiveness,  without  any  real  increase  in  the  force  < 
heart-beats;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  enlargement  o 
the  heart  the  beats  may  be  very  strong,  and  yet  not  be  re- 
cognized, except  by  an  external  examination.    In  h; 
trophy  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  palpitation 
is  a  common  occurrence,  generally  coming  in  paroxysms, 
lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  some  days,  with  equally 
varying   intervals.     The  extract  of  nux  vomica  and  I 
(torture  of  aconite  are  much  relied  on  to  subdue  tl 
cited  heart  when  it  is  diseased,  while  secondary  palpi 
tation  in  the  healthy  heart  is  treated  by  rcmovin 
cause.  ALOXZO  CLARK 

PniiE'born  (Z.  K.I,  b.  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  July  31,  1829; 
gradual  a°the(  University  of  Vermont  in  1  850  :  became 
principal  of  the  Lamoille  Academy  in  Johnson,  Vt    at 
subsequently  of  the  St.  Alban's  Academy;  was  editor  a 
he  ftnnoJ  Trib«n.  for  some  time  and  subsequently  es- 
tablished the   Teacher',  Voice,  an  educational  periodic*.!  , 
removed  in  1855  to  Worcester;  became  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  fiee;  served  during  the  civil  war  as         ™aster 


publisher. 


ty 

of'wMch  he  is  stil,  edi^  and  ^senior 


Pnrsons  College,  situated  at  Fairfield,  la.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  with  th 
Chicago  and  South-western  R.  K.,  was  founded  by  the  Ii 
Lewis  B.  Parsons,  a  ciliien  of  Iowa,  who  died  in  Keokuk, 
la    in  1856,  and  in  his  will  directed  his  sons  and  execi 
to  locate  and  found  a  college,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  Iowa.    On  Feb.  24. 1*75,  <icn.  L.  B.  I  ar- 
sons,  having  selected  aboard  of  trustees  and  transferred  I 
them  the  legacy,  valued  at  WO.OOO,  founded  the  college 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will.    The  c.ti 
of  Fairfield  contributed  to  the  institution  for  It 
$27,000.     A  tract  of  20  acres,  with  a  large  brie* 
was  purchased,  and  during  the  summer  of  1 
tional  brick  building,  40  x  52  feet,  of  two  ftorie.    WM 
erected.     A  course  of  three  years  for  the  prepirai 
partment  and  four  years  for  the  collegiate  wai i  arrai 
the  end  of  which  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art.  Is  oo»f. 
red.     The  preparatory  department  opened  Sept.  H   I 
and  in  1876  tliero  were  on  the  roll  ««•*••«•• •!*•• 
!B»B  was  tendered   to  and  accepted  by  the  PresbyW 
Sy'nolof  Iowa  £uth,  Oct.  22,  1875.    A  freshman ^cl«  wa. 
omniMd  in  Sept..  K76.    The  college  ground.,  buildings, 
ecg?  ae  valued  St  $25,000 ;  the  productive  fund,  .moan    t 

f 22r  -  r  d  .Kv111"'1^  B-3 

lands  valued  at  »JO,oou. 

Pa'terson  (Watu«  SL«OH)  b.  .t  B*M*»S«« 
lann-   M»r   6   1844 1  came  to  New  \ork  in  1848,  where  be 
wL'eaucatedin  the  common  schools;  <»**•*£«" 

oT7ev.  R.  W.  A.  Muhlcnberg  and  others;  and  h"  ~ 
sionally  contributed  to  journal,  and  .ociety  report,. 
Pat'ton  (FRA.cts  LASD.T).  D.  D,  b.  on  the  isUnd  . 
i'>   i«i1-  educated  at  I  niversity  College, 
JltMSSSr-  Knox  College.  To- 
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runto,  and  at  Princeton,  graduating  in  1365;  was  ordained 
by  the  [presbytery  of  New  York,  and  became  successively 
pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Eighty-fourth  street, 
New  York,  Nyack  on  the  Hudson,  and  Brooklyn,  and  in 
1S72  was  chosen  professor  of  didactic  and  polemical  the- 
ology in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago.  In  1873- 
76  IIP  cditeil  the  Interim;  a  religious  journal  at  Chicago; 
published  a  Treatise  on  the  Inspiration  o/  the  Seriptvrtt, 
a  Sn.nmai-ii  <if  I'liristiiin  Diirtriue,  and  is  (1877)  engaged 
upon  a  work  on  The  Doctrine  <//  a  Future  Retribution. 

Patton  (WILLIAM),  I).  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Aug., 
1798;  educated  at  Middlebury  College  and  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  ;  became  successively  pastor  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Spring  street  Presbyterian,  and  of  the  Hammond 
street  Congregational  church  in  New  York  ;  was  the  orig- 
inal proposer  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Besides  many 
pamphlets  he  has  published  a  treatise  on  The  Wines  of 
^''•rifitnrc.  prepared  the  American  edition  of  The  Cottage 
lliblc.  and  The  Villaife  Testament,  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Ohriniinii  Pialmtli,  put  forth  editions  of  Edwards 
and  Fimity  <in  Itrriml*.  and  recently  a  series  of  lectures 
on  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  He  now  resides 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Patton  (WILLIAM  WF.STON),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  New  York  Oct.  10,  1821 ;  educated  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary ;  became  successively  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Boston,  Hartford,  and  Chicago ;  afterward, 
for  five  years,  [principal  editor  of  the  Advance,  a  religious 
journal  at  Chicago,  and  is  now  lecturer  in  the  theological 
seminaries  at  Chicago  and  Oberlin.  Besides  numerous 
pamphlets  he  has  published  Slavery  and  Infidelity,  The 
Yniittif  Man,  and  Prayer  and  its  Remarkable  Answers. 

Pearse  (Joiix  BARNARD),  A.  M.,  M.  E.,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia Apr.  19,  1842;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1861;  studied 
chemistry  till  June,  1863,  with  Booth  and  Garrett,  Phila- 
delphia, and  had  charge  of  the  chemical  division  of  the 
U.  S.  army  laboratory  in  Philadelphia  till  July,  1865 ; 
spent  over  two  years  in  practical  studies  of  mining  en- 
gineering at  schools  of  mines  at  Freiberg  (Saxony)  and 
Leo  ben  (Styria),  and  made  a  specialty  of  metallurgy,  partic- 
ularly iron  and  steel,  visiting  and  working  at  German  works 
and  mines.  In  Jan.,  1868,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  at  Harrisburg,  and  in  1870  became 
general  manager  of  the  company.  Here  he  successfully 
improved  the  design  and  product  of  Bessemer  steel  plant, 
made  various  inventions  (cupola,  improved  steel  plant, 
etc.),  since  generally  adopted,  and  was  instrumental  in 
first  making  Bessemer  pig  iron  from  native  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  ores.  In  June,  1874,  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  and  the  secretary  of  the  second  geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania.  He  published  in  1869  a  Treatise 
on  Rail- Turning  for  Manufacture  of  Iron,  translated  with 
additions  from  the  German  of  P.  Tunner,  and  has  prepared 
a  History  of  the  Iron  Trade  of  America  from  its  inception 
in  1621. 

Phil'ip  (THOMAS  TYSON),  b.  June  23, 1799,  in  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  first  president  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 
after  its  reorganization;  author  of  reports  of  survey  of 
State;  agricultural  chemist;  married  Rebecca  Webster  in 
1824. 

Pine  Oil,  or  Fir  Oil,  oils  resembling  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, extracted  (1)  from  the  seeds  of  Pinui  picea  and  P. 
abies  in  the  Black  Forest,  for  the  preparation  of  paints 
and  varnishes  ;  (2)  from  the  young  branches  and  needles 
of  the  dwarf  pine,  P.  pumilio,  by  distilling  with  water, 
for  medicinal  use.  (See  Gerhardt's  Traite,  ii.  901,  and 
Jahresb.,  1860,  477,  714.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pine  Res'ins.  (1)  Resin  of  turpentine,  called  rosin 
or  colophony.  It  occurs  dissolved  in  the  volatile  oil 
(CioHie)  in  the  crude  turpentine  which  exudes  from  in- 
cisions in  the  stems  of  firs,  pines,  and  other  conifers.  It 
is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  oil,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  two  isomeric  acids  (C20H3o02),  sylvic  acid,  crystalline, 
andpinic  acid,  amorphous.  (See  TURPENTINE  and  RESINS, 
in  CYCLOPEDIA.)  (2)  Resins  of  Pimu  syhestris,  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  kinovous  acid  (C^HigOj?),  ceropic  acid,  and 
a  resin  (CjaHuOi).  (See  Watts's  Diet.,  iv.  649.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pi'nic  Ac'id  (C2oH.io02),  the  amorphous  resin  of  colo- 
phony, pine-rosin.  It  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  this 
rosin.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils.  (See  Ttm- 
PEXTINK  and  RESINS,  in  CYCLOPAEDIA.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pleu'ra  [Or.  ^Atvpi,  the  " side,"  a  " rib  "],  a  thin  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  extending  over 
the  external  surface  of  the  lungs.  It  consists  of  two  closed 
sacs.  The  portion  lining  the  chest  is  distinguished  as  the 
costal  pleura,  and  is  a  sheet  of  elastic  cellular  tissue  loosely 


attached  to  the  ribs,  muscles,  and  adjacent  parts.  That 
lining  the  lungs,  known  as  the  pulmonary  [pleura,  is  com- 
posed of  a  superficial  layer  of  fine  cellular  tissue  and  a  sec- 
ond clastic  layer  of  coarser  fibrous  tissue,  which  materially 
assists  in  expiration.  Both  portions  of  the  |>lcura  are  cov- 
ered inside  with  a  delicate  layer  of  epithelium,  and  the 
narrow  spaces  enclosed  in  each  sac  are  known  as  the  pleu- 
ral  cavities,  and  are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  a  serous 
vapor  which  enables  the  opposite  layers  to  glide  easily  upon 
each  other  in  the  movements  of  respiration.  These  pleura! 
cavities  may  become  distended  in  disease  by  an  excess  of 
water,  as  in  hydrothorax,  or  they  may  become  obsolete  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces,  as  in  plastic  inflammation  o"r 
[pleurisy.  In  entomology  the  pleura  is  the  side  of  the  ste- 
thidium  between  the  thorax  and  pectus.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

Po'lo.  The  game  of  polo,  introduced  into  America  by 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  in  1876,  is  a  modification  of  a 
recreative  exercise  indulged  in  by  the  officers  of  the  British 
army  in  the  East  Indies,  chiefly  by  those  of  the  cavalry 
service.  The  game  came  into  vogue  in  India  through  the 
practising  of  foot-ball,  which  game  it  has  supersede'!  there. 
The  officers,  finding  the  climate  unfavorable  to  physical 
exertion  necessary  in  playing  foot-ball,  substituted  polo  by 
using  ponies  and  having  a  long  stick  to  hit  the  ball,  instead 
of  kicking  it  with  their  feet.  Briefly,  polo  is  simplv  play- 
ing the  English  game  of  "  hockey  " — called  in  this  country 
"  shinny  " — or  the  Scotch  game  of"  golf,"  on  horseback.  In 
hockey  the  game  consists  of  knocking  a  ball,  with  a  stick 
having  a  crook  at  its  end,  from  one  goal  to  another.  Polo 
is  a  similar  game,  except  that  the  players,  instead  of  being 
on  foot,  are  mounted  on  ponies.  By  the  club  rules  as  played 
at  Jerome  Park  the  height  of  the  ponies  is  limited  to  four- 
teen hands,  and  the  "  mallets  "  to  be  used  must  be  four  feet 
four  inches  in  length.  The  ponies  used  are  what  is  called 
"hog-ma-ned,"  and  have  their  tails  cut  short.  In  this 
country  Mexican  mustangs  are  now  trained  for  polo-play- 
ing, and  the  game  is  rapidly  attaining  popularity  out  West. 
It  is  a  dangerous  game,  especially  for  those  not  well  up  in 
horsemanship,  severe  injuries  having  been  sustained,  not 
only  from  accidental  blows  by  the  mallets,  but  from  being 
thrown  from  the  ponies  and  coming  into  rapid  collision. 
At  present  the  game  is  confined  to  the  wealthy  class  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country.  HEXRY  CHADWICK. 

Porce'lain,  Japanese.  (The new  facts  stated  in  this 
article  are  due  to  a  special  official  report  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  judges  of  Groups  I.  and  II.  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1876  at  Philadelphia,  by  Henry  Wurtz, 
one  of  the  judges  of  Group  II.  (Ceramic*  and  Glass),  at- 
tached also  as  a  delegate-judge  to  Group  I.  (Minerals,  Min- 
ing, and  Metallurgy).) 

The  unprecedentedly  magnificent  display  of  Oriental  Jap- 
anese porcelain — unprecedented  in  the  beauty,  variety,  nov- 
elty, and  delicacy  of  the  forms  and  artistic  decorations,  as 
well  as  in  the  grandeur  of  dimensions  of  individual  pieces 
—made  at  the  International  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876 
has  passed  into  history;  but  there  was  nevertheless  one 
element  of  this  display,  most  striking  and  interesting  of  all 
to  the  man  of  science  and  the  ceramic  expert,  which  was 
naturally  passed  over  by  the  mass  of  visitors.  To  those 
competent  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  the  most  surpris- 
ing and  pleasing  part  of  the  display  was  an  extensive  suite 
of  the  crude  native  mineral  materials  from  which  these  in- 
imitable fabrics  are  produced  by  this  skilful  people.  This 
special  exhibit  was  made  by  the  department  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Japan  which  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Japanese  contributions,  called  the  "  Kuwangiyo-lliyo,"  or 
"  Imperial  Board  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce," 
and  was  designated  as  "minerals  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  pottery  and  porcelain  of  Hizen,  Owari,  and  Ise."  In 
the  minds  of  the  writer  and  others  this  was  perceived  to 
offer  the  best  opportunity  yet  found,  in  the  history  of  cera- 
mics, by  the  nations  of  the  West  to  learn  with  some  degree 
of  scientific  precision  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed 
under  the  highest  developments  of  this  art  in  the  far  Orient, 
near  where  the  art  itself  was  born.  The  writer  at  once  sug- 
gested to  his  associates  that  the  occasion  for  obtaining  this 
information  and  putting  it  on  record  should  not  be  lost. 
The  suggestion  met  with  unanimous  approval,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  quite  extended  chemical  investigation  of  these 
minerals,  in  connection  with  analyses  of  the  wares  made 
from  them,  together  with  the  collection  of  a  number  of  items 
of  information  regarding  the  ceramic  technology  of  Japan 
never  before  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral. 

Porcelain  Quarries  of  Japan. — A  very  complete  collection 
of  these  minerals  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  small 
town  of  Arita,  province  of  Hizen  (now  called  Nagasaki), 
the  chief  centre  of  the  porcelain  manufacture  in  Japan. 
This  province  of  Hizen,  or  Nagasaki,  lies  almost  at  the  S.  K. 
extremity  of  the  empire,  separated  from  the  Corean  penin- 
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sula  only  by  the  Straits  of  Corea,  and  constituting  the  most 
westerly  portion  of  the  large  island  of  Kiusiu.     Aei-ording 
to  information  received  by  the  writer  from  Prof.  II.  S.  Mun 
roe  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  accompanied  by  a 
map,  Arita  lies  on  a  small  bay,  and  is  within  the  borders 
of  what  he  calls  the  A'urntm  nmt-jield ;  but  the  porcelain- 
stone  quarries  lie  some  miles  distant  from  Arita.  in  un  area 
marked   by  him  as   ••  fcldspathic  rocks,  Band-- 
Till! principal  quarries  of  porcelain-.-tone,  as  evliiliited  at 
Philadelphia,  are  at  a  locality  known  as  Idzumi-Yama,  de- 
scribed as  a  high  mountain-valley  surrounded  by  hills,  in 
which  irregular  diggings  are  made  for  the  several  qualities 
of  mineral  used,  whose  names  and  composition  are  jri\iMi 
beluw.  1  n  the  famous  work  of  Stanislaus  Julicn.ent  ill.  •.  I  //.. 
tnire  ft  t-^ibi-ii'iilion  tl<  l<t  r«i->'''lnin>-  t-hinnixi ,  there  is  given, 
as  an  appendix,  a  short,  Mi'mnn-i  ««/•  In  /'../•<•.  loan  <l< 
by  Hr.  J.  Hoffmann,  prot'es-or  at  l.ey.len.  and  "  Intr, 
ilii  (ioiivcrnement  des  Indes  Necrlandaiscs  pour  la  Langue 
Japonuise,"  in  which  these  quarries  are  mentioned  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  terre  blanche  which  is  used  for  the  fabrication 
of  the  porcelain  comes  from  the  mountain   H/umi-Yama, 
and  forms  the  principal  article  of  commerce  of  the  province 
of  Hizen.     No  mountain  in  the  whole  empire  is  compar- 
able to  this  one.     This  material  is  white,  but  as  hard  as 
roek.  and  has  to  be  broken  with  hammers  and  pulverized 
in  mills."    The  information  obtained  from  the  sources  avail- 
able at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  agreed  essentially  with 

/Ilttnrical  Facts  about  Japan  Porcelain. — It  appears  that 
the  higher  developments  of  ceramic  art  in  Japan  were  not 
altogether  indigenous,  but  received  important  aid  from  the 
earlier  experience  of  Chinese  and  Corean  artisans,  and  that 
the  first  impulse  was  given  about  300  years  since.  Real 
porcelain  was  first  made  under  the  direction  of  Gorodayu- 
Bhonsui,  a  native  of  Ise,  somewhere  about  1580.  After 
-I  i  h  ing  in  China,  ho  settled  in  the  province  of  Hizen  and 
used  the  Idzumi-Yama  porcelain-stone.  He  made  the  lomr- 
tnln  or  blue  ware  painted  with  cobalt  under  the  glaze,  the 
kuuu'u  orhibiki  (craquele  ware),  theseidji  orui-ji  (seladcn 
ware),  the  ni-ni  (red  ware),  and  the  fount,  also  called 
nisliikide  (porcelain  painted  with  various  colors  on  the 
glaze)  In  15»2  also,  after  a  war  with  Corca,  a  Japanese 
prince,  Nabeshima  Naoshige,  brought  Corean  workmen  to 
Hizen  who  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  new  art. 
Otlier  Coreans  were  also  at  this  time  brought  as  captives  to 
Ka-oshima,  a  point  somewhat  farther  S.  than  Arita,  in  the 
province  of  Satsuina,  who  originated  the  "  Satsuma-ware. 

Prtparatiun  and  Utto/thtlcbnuni-Tama  Mineral!.—  Ibe 
machinery  for  crushing  this  stone  is  very  rude,  consisting 
merely  of  large  wooden  hammers  worked  by  water-power, 
the  iron-shod  heads  falling  into  stone  mortars.     The  pofl 
der  is  sifted,  and  the  finer  parts  washed  out  with  water, 
the  proportion  thus  obtained  being  from  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  whole.    This  material,  which  can  have  but  very  li 
plasticity  compared  with  true  clays  and  clay  compositions, 
the,  have  the  skill  to  fashion  into  vases  of  £•*••»• 
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feet  in  height !    Vases  are  chiefly  made  in  Arita,  whereat 
porcelain  tables,  painted  slabs,  fireplaces,  and  similar  articles 
are  mostly  made  in  0  wari.    The  throwing  and  shaping  of  the 
mass  is  said  to  be  accomplished  on  the  common  pott 
wheel,  which  at  Arita  consists  of  a  fly-wheel  and  a  wo 
ine-disk,  the  latter  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  above  the  former. 
These  are  united  bv  a  sort  of  hollow  wooden  prism,  so  a 
to  form  one  system",  which  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a  h 
low  socket  of  porcelain  running  on  a  pointed  stick 
the  ground,  their  expedient  to  lessen  friction.     By  means 
of  this  lathe  the  workmen  in  Arita  turn  out  large  dishes i  of 
three  feet  in  diameter,  as  well  as  the  so-called  egg-shel 
porcelain,  not  thicker  than  paper.    For  very  heavy  and 
large  pieces  the  lathe  is  turned  by  means  of  a  dming-cor. 
Moulds  are  also  used  made  of  ordinary  clay   and  , t  seems 
that  it  is  only  since  the  Vienna  Exhibition  that  they  have 
learned  the  use  of  <rVP"'m  moulds,  which  are  now  D< 
"reduce!    When Z pieces  have  been  «££**£ 
in  the  open  air  they  are  shaped  with  sharp  iron  tool  i  on  the 
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I       Three  minerals  quarried  at  Idzumi  Yama,  called  <••<,<- 
\  tiuchi,  tkiro-tinrki,   and   i<iknimr-ti*rki.  an  tb. 

material*  for  the  wares  (in  waihed  form,  as 

I  above  described),  the  first  being  the  purest  ami  m 
while  at  the  same  time  the  mom  refractory,  and  Is  used 

in  egg-shell  ware  to  the  . 
cent.,  the  other  30  per  cent,  bring  u- nulli  ••  The 

.    with   i-.jiml    parti    of   ..iiaimr-l.nr*i,  oonstiUt 
cotnui'  n  lor  thieker  ware*.     It  is  understood 

that  the  termination  I.IK-AI'  it  regarded  a*  equivah  i  • 
our  own  generic  word  ••l<ii/,  but  the  analyses  and  other  ex- 
aminations of  the  Idiumi-Yama  minerals  show  that  there 
are  among  them  no  true  clays.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  in 
the  wares  mirh-  Irom  these  minerals  nothing  of  the  nature 
I  of  (Win  enters  as  an  ingredient — a  remarkable  result  de- 
veloped by  this  investigation. 

Tht  Kiliii.— The  Japanese  kilns  are  peculiar  in  construc- 
tion, and  are  always  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  seU  of 
from  four  to  twenty,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
locality.     The  base  of  each  kiln  lies  about  three  feet  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  preceding  one,  so  that,  if  all  the  kilns 
were  uncovered,  the  whole  of  them  would  present  the  as- 
pect of  terraces  formed  by  a  series  of  platforms  each  three 
feet  high.     The  ground-plan  is  trapezoidal,  the  kilni  grow, 
ing  wider  and  wider  as  they  extend  up  the  hill.     The  walls 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  ground-plan,  being  vertical  to  the 
height  of  a  few  feet  above  the  base,  gradually  form  a  vault 
above  of  a  peculiar  form  and  structure,  difficult  to  explain 
without  drawings.     The  wall  facing  the  lower  end  of  the 
set  of  kilns  U  pierced  on  the  level  of  Its  floor  by  a  series 
of  vents  8  to  12  inches  high  and  3  to  4  inches  wide;  and 
in  the  opposite  wall,  which,  on  account  of  the  trapezoidal 
ground-plan,  is  a  little  longer  than  the  front  wall,  there  1s 
1  series  of  similar  holes,  but  at  three  feet  above  Ihe 
floor,  and  consequently  opening  upon  and  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  next  kiln  above.    Thus,  a  series  of  draughts 
is  established  through  the  whole  line  of  the  kilns,  which 
ends  in  a  range  of  short  chimneys,  corresponding  to  the 
vents  of  the  last  kiln.     There  are  no  separate  furnaces  or 
fire-spaces,  the  fuel — pine  wood,  barked  and  dried  in  oven* 
— being  thrown  directly  into  the  kilns,  into  narrow  fire- 
spacos  which  are  constructed  on  the  front  tide  of  each  kiln, 
next  the  indraught  vents,  by  placing  thick  Bre-olay  slabs 
perpendicularly.    Tbew  fire-spaces  are  from  2  to  S  feet 
wide,  and  communicate  with  the  outside  by  means  of  nar- 
row openings  in  the  side  walls,  the  latter  being  about  20 
inches  high  by  «  inches  wide.   Through  these  opening,  t 
wood  is  thrown  in  with  such  dexterity  that  kilnn  which  are 
sometimes  26  feet  in  length  are  heated  uniformly  through- 
out.    The  draught  reaches  the  wood  through  the  holes  i 
the  front  wall  after  passing  through  the  lower  kilns,  and 
the  flame,  deflected  by  the  perpendicular  fire-clay  slabs, 
does  not  strike  the  pieces  directly,  but  follows  along  t 
vault,  eddying  around,  by  reason  of  the  back  wall  e 
vault  being  made  steep,  as  a*  to  take  the  pieces  in  the  rear. 
The  flame  passing  through  from  the  lower  kiln,  where  the 
firing  is  actually  going  on,  into  the  following  kiln,  pro 
duces  sufficient  heat  to  render  thU  latter  red  by  the  11 
the  firing  of  the  first  is  finished.     At  this  moment  the 
opening  through  which  the  first  kiln  has  been  Bred  is  elo*ed 
with  fire-bricks,  and  the  firing  begins  in  the  second  on*. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  principle  of  which  i 
ilar  to  that  of  the  circulating  furnaces  for  burning  I 
the  draught  is  made  to  pa.,  through  kilns  that  b 
ready  been  fired,  and  strike,  the  fresh  fuel,  a  ready  at  . 
high  temperature.     The  effect  is  therefore  cumulative  along 
the  line  of  kilns,  the  last  kiln  of  a  «t  being  of  course   h< 
hottest.     Hence,  the  practice  of  gradually  .i>cre..ln 
width  and  size  of  the  succession  of  kilni.     Th. 
Arita  increase  gradual,;,  from  7  fee     ong  .  dee,  and 


liminary  baking  in  small  special  kilns.     It  i 

with  cobalt-oxide,  and  afterward  glazed  m  the  same ,  w 


»>iow<c«s»c««,     «i<>a-*ii«M  -,    —---•'     Th    . 

were  exhibited,  and  have  been  analyzed,  «Wj£  JgJ 
are  mixed  with  wood-ashes,  prev.ously  .freed from Baikal, 
by  careful  lixiviation,  "hichjmpartsjusib,^^  ^  jj£ 


Arita  increase  giimu.,..,   .. —  •    --  «•  ,_  , 

high,  to  27  feet  long,  18  deep,  and  15  high.     1 
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errors  from  the  other  analyses.  The  alkali-determination 
were  made  by  a  modification  of  the  original  method  of  th 
writer,  first  ]iublished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Scienc 
fur  Nov.,  1850,  by  fusion  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Th 
chloride  of  calcium  is  used  in  the  form  of  thick,  syrupj 
alcoholic  solution,  measured  out  from  a  burette,  mixed  wit] 
the  mineral,  and  the  alcohol  burned  off,  the  mass  being  then 
fused.  Water  extracts  then  all  the  alkali.  This  is  the 
simplest  and  surest  method  known  for  alkalies  in  silicates 
A  ]iar:t!!fl  blank  analysis  has  also  been  made  in  this  r;isi> 
as  in  the  former,  in  order  to  obtain  absolute  results,  free 
from  errors  arising  from  traces  of  alkali  in  the  chloride  of 
cali'ium  itself. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  such  abgolut, 
analyses  of  some  of  the  Idzumi-Yama  minerals,  the  first 
four  being  from  this  locality,  the  other  two,  used  as  glaze 
materials,  being  from  other  localities  in  the  same  region 
These  minerals  all  contain  a  small  percentage  of  combine* 
wafer,  but.  for  convenience  of  comparison  with  the  porce- 
lain, the  figures  are  here  given  as  computed  for  the  anhy- 
drous minerals : 


Silica  ................. 

Alumina  .............. 

Ferrous  oxide  ........ 

Lime 
Magnesia 


Potash 
Mangn 


Tsuji- 

tSIK'hi, 


16.194 

.GH4 

.]!>•) 

J.799 

.669 

Trace. 


(2.) 
Shiro- 

l-IKlll, 

was  tied. 


so. :i?i) 

15.XJ2 
.932 
.152 
.100 
1.530 
.530 
.011 


(3.) 
Sakaime- 

tsm'tli, 

washed. 


81.141 
14.542 
l.OliO 
.196 
.242 
1.789 
.999 
.031 


• 

Kudaru- 
yama- 
tsucM. 

washed. 

54.072 

41.9.11 

1.713 

None. 

.223 

1.565 

.476 


(5.) 
Uwn- 

kusziiri 
t.suclil. 
R-ashed. 

81.772 

l.i.059 

1.471 

.102 

None. 

1.447 

.149 


(6.) 
S.'ljl- 
tsnchi, 
raw. 

Rtunl 

13.901 

1.574 

None. 

.316 

£  I.IIM 


Of  the  above,  No.  4  is  the  only  one  which  presents  any  ap- 
proach in  composition  to  a  clay.  The  entire  composition 
of  the  washed  kudaru-yama  tsuchi,  with  the  water,  is  given 
below,  together  with  that  of  the  tsuji-tsuchi,  the  first  one 
in  the  table  above : 

Ku3aru-Yama.          Tsuji. 

Combined  water 7.607  2.409 

Silica 49.931  78.491 

Alumina 38.738  16.016 

Ferrous  oxide 1.582  .6*59 

Magnesia 206  .098 

Soda 1.445  1.761 

Potash .440  ..v»; 

99.949  100.000 

It  was  found  that  a  small  percentage  of  the  silica  in  each 
of  these  was  present  in  the  form  of  opal,  and  deducting 
this,  the  remainders,  which  may  be  called  kudaruyamite 
and  tsujilite,  give  essentially  the  following  compositions : 


ng  composit 

Combined  water 7.79 

Silica 47.95 

Alumina 40.82 

Ferrous  oxide 1.67 

Soda 1.77 


Densities  at  32°  F.. 


100.00 
....       2.651 


2.4 
79.1 
16.0 
.7 
1.8 
100.0 
2.099 


This  brings  kudaruyamite  under  the  group  of  minerals 
called     by    Dana    pinites.       It    gives     the     constitution 


and   the   volumic  formula  (see 
VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR)  is,  most  probably, 


Tsujilite  has  the  volumic  constitution 


The  following  table  gives  the  figures  obtained  by  abso- 
lute analysis  of  the  body  or  "biscuit"  of  two  of  the  por- 
celains, the  glaze  having  been  carefully  ground  off: 


Egg-shell  ware,  stated 
to  be  tsuji-tsuchi  70 
p.  c.,  shiro-tsuchi  30 
P.O. 

Thick-body  porcelain, 
stated   to   be   shiro- 
tsuchi   50   p.  o.,   •&• 
kRime-chuchl  50  p.  c. 

Silica  

78.763 
17.847 
.638 
.213 
.029 
1.975 
.203 

74.545 
19.315 
1.916 
.106 
.176 
2.  832 
.566 

Alumina  

Magnesia  

Soda  

Potash  

Densities  at  32°  F  

99.668 

99.456 

2.3367 

2.3079 

The  volumie  formulas  of  these  compute  very  beautifully 
to  the  same  molecular  type : 

The  egg-shell  porcelain  to Oi«.60fJ.]6M-         4^=2.331. 

The  common  porcelain  to 0150.60^.18^,2^.6^  =  2.3. 

Comparisons  with  the  volumic  formulae  of  kudaruyamite 
and  tsujilito  show  that  the  transformations  which  occur  in 
the  burning  of  this  porcelain  consist  mainly  in  an  expan- 
sion of  both  the  silicon  and  the  aluminum  molecules  through 


4  diameters.  The  mxlhim  molecules,  however,  undergo  con- 
traction,  those  of  the  tsujilite — the  main  constituent  of  the 
egg-shell  body — through  2  X  4,  or  8  diameters. 

Whether  the  facts  in  this  case  represent  the  general  theory 
of  the  molecular  changes  in  the  baking  of  porcelain  can- 
not of  course  be  asserted  as  yet,  this  being  the  first  investi- 
gation of  this  kind  as  yet  made. 

It  may  be  remarked,  on  comparing  the  figures  of  the 
analyses,  that  those  from  the  egg-shell  ware  support  very 
satisfactorily  the  specification  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  its 
components,  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  com- 
moner porcelain,  about  which  there  has  been  possibly  some 
small  mistake  in  stating  the  component  minerals.  It  seems, 
indeed,  a  conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  the  facts,  that 
this  latter  body  (at  least  the  sample  analyzed)  contains, 
besides  the  shiro-  and  sakaime-tsuchi,  gome  of  the  more 
aluminous  kudaru-yama-tsuchi  incorporated  with  it — more 
than  can  be  attributed  to  a  mere  coating  or  ground  for  the 
colors,  such  as  the  latter  mineral  is  stated  to  be  used  for 
solely.  Nevertheless,  the  substantiation,  by  the  analyses, 
of  the  specification  of  the  manufacturers  regarding  the 
finer  egg-shell  ware,  is  of  the  utmost  interest  and  import- 
ance, as  establishing  the  fact  that  we  have  here  proof  of  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  of  a  quality  unrivalled  elsewhere 
in  the  world  without  the  use  of  the  special  mineral  kaolin, 
which  has  been  generally  deemed  indispensable  as  a  com- 
ponent of  porcelain -pastes,  both  to  impart  plasticity  dur- 
ing the  shaping  and  to  confer  the  refractory  character 
needed  in  the  kiln.  The  Chinese  have  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion, that  while  the  petuntse,  the  felsitie  or  petro-silicious 
constituent,  constitutes  the/e»i  of  the  porcelain,  /.aolin  is 
essential  to  form  its  bones.  This  is  evidently  totally  inap- 
plicable to  the  finest  of  porcelain,  made  from  the  Idzumi- 
Yama  porcelain-stones  in  Japan.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Presidential  Electoral  Commission,  a  board 
appointed  during  the  second  session  of  the  44th  Congress 
of  the  II.  8.  to  determine  questions  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  two  or  more  discordant  certificates  of  the  votes 
of  the  electoral  colleges  of  certain  States  in  which  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors  had  been  contested.  The 
canvass  had  been  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  history 
of  the  government,  and  at  its  close  the  vote  was  almost 
evenly  balanced.  The  result  depended  on  the  voice  of  three 
States,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina,  in  which 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory :  and  of  a  fourth,  Oregon, 
in  which  one  elector  was  claimed  to  have  been  elected  bv  a 
minority,  in  consequence  of  a  constitutional  disqualification 
affecting  one  of  the  candidates  of  the  majority.  From 
Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina  the  certificates 
presented  were  in  each  case  twofold,  and  from  Florida 
threefold.  An  angry  controversy  arose  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional mode  of  deciding  between  these  competing  certifi- 
cates. The  dispute  assumed  proportions  which  even  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  the  country.  With  a  view  to  avert  the 
impending  danger,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses 
was  appointed  early  in  January,  1877,  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  means  satisfactory  to  all  of  ascertaining  the  legal  re- 
sult of  the  election.  This  committee  consisted  of  Senators 
George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  Frederick  T.  Freling- 
huysen  of  New  Jersey,  Roseoe  Conkling  of  New  York, 
Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Dela- 
ware, Matthew  W.  Ransom  of  North  Carolina,  and  Oliver  P. 
Morton  of  Indiana ;  and  Representatives  Henry  B.  Payne 
of  Ohio,  Eppa  Hunton  of  Virginia,  Abram  S.'  Hewitt"  of 
New  York,  William  M.  Springer  of  Illinois,  George  W. 
McCrary  of  Iowa,  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  and 
George  Willard  of  Michigan.  On  the  18th  Jan.  this  com- 
mittee almost  unanimously — Senator  Morton  only  dissent- 
ng — reported  a  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  tribunal 
;o  be  composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and 
ive  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
our  of  the  latter  being  designated  by  their  districts  in  the 
Dill  itself,  the  fifth  to  be  subsequently  chosen  by  these  four  ; 
to  which  tribunal  should  be  referred  the  conflicting  certifi- 
iates  and  accompanying  documents  from  the  contested 
states,  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
n  the  premises,  with  the  authority  to  exercise  the  same 
lowers  in  ascertaining  the  legal  vote  of  each  such  State. 
The  bill  further  provided  that  the  decisions  of  such  tribunal 
n  every  case  should  stand,  unless  rejected  by  the  concur- 
•entvoteof  both  houses.  Also  that  objections  which  might 
)e  made  to  any  votes  from  States  not  presenting  double 
iertificates  should  be  considered,  not  by  the  commission 
Sut  by  the  houses  separately,  and  unless  sustained  by  both 
hould  be  of  no  effect. 

The  bill,  after  a  sharply-contested  debate  in  both  houses, 
tagged  the  Senate  Jan.  25,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives  Jan.  26.  In  the  former  the  vote  was  47  yeas  to  17 
lays  ;  the  Republicans  voting  24  yeas  to  16  nays,  and  the 
)emocrats  23  yeas  to  1  nay:  absent  or  not  voting,  9  Rc- 
•  ublicans  and  1  Democrat.  In  the  House  there  were  191 


yeas  to  86  nays;  the  Democrats 


, 

fro,,,  .1,,  6«n«t«,  ,,,,d  three  Democr    7  ,  ,'  ,|  ,1      - 
from  th«  House.     TI,u,,Hn,ni.s,ionerSel    ',';      |1 
George  F.  Kdm.mds,  Frederick 
P.   Mr,,,n. 


Nathan 


by 


of 


vention  of  the  hou _.  v 

The  convention  then'proceede'ofwUh  the  O^nrtL^Xfah^rith 
much  interruption,  wa,  ,„„>,„,!  ,„  its  common,  whch 
ook  p  ace  at  41.  10m.  A.  «.  of  Friday  Mar.  2.  a 
hour  th,;  ,,n.--,dcnt  of  the  convention,  Hon.  Thoma.  W 
Ferry  of  Michigan,  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate' 
announced  that  Rutherford  15.  Hayes  of  Ohio  had  r, 
M»  el,,-t,.ml  votes,  being  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
u"'  ,         ''.'''•'' .'u'y  °Iocto'J  Prudent  of  the  U.  8. ;  and  that 
V,  ,11mm  A    «  heeler  of  New  York  had  received  a  like  ma- 
jority, and  had  been  duly  elected  Vice- President  of  the 

«fPrOJe,"'ti0j'  Method   »f»  'n  geometry   fLit*^ 
''forward,"  and  jacere,  to  "throw"],  in  general,  such  a 
lelmcation  of  an  object  upon  a  plane  surface  as  would 
result  were  the   contours  of  points  of  the  object  tknua 
fin-uard  upon  it  by  lines  drawn  from  some  fixed  point 
assumed  as  the  point  of  vision.     If  the  point  be  supposed 
infinitely  distant,  and  in  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  we  have  the  usual  orthographic  projection ;  if  the 
direction   bo   not  perpendicular,  we  have  obliuue  projec- 
tion ;  if  tho  point  is  at  a  finite  nnd  proper  distance  for 
ordinary  vision,  we  have  perspective  projection,  or  linear 
perspective.     Other  systems  of  projection  are  used  for  de- 
lineating the  earth's  surface  (see  MAP,  in  CYCLOPEDIA) 
In  geometry  the  object  projected  is  a  geometrical  figure 
the  fixed  point  is  called  the  vertex,  the  joining  lines  form  a 
.  and  tho  section  by  which  the  cone  is  cut  by  any  plane 
(plane  of  projection)  is  called  the  projection.     Important 
conclusions,  by  which  from  a  particular  theorem  the  gen- 
eral one  under  which  it  is  contained  may  be  inferred.    The 
method  is  due  to  Poncelet,  whose  Traitt  de  Praprietfs  pro- 
jectii-ei  (1822)  "may  be  regarded   as  the  foundation  of 
BOdern  geometry."     By  this  method  theorems  concerning 
infinitely  distant  points  may  be  extended  to  finite  points 
on  a  right  line;    theorems  concerning  systems  of  circles 
may  be  extended  to  conies  having  two  points  common ; 
and  theorems  concerning  imaginary  points  and  lines  may 
be  extended  to  real  points  and  lines.    In  this  last  postulate 
we  have  the  PRINCIPLE  OF  COXTIXUITT  as  applied  by  Pon- 
celet in  tho  work  named ;  in  virtue  of  which,  certain  prop- 
erties of  a  figure  in  which  certain  points  and  lines  are  real, 
are  asserted  equally  to  obtain  when  some  of  those  points  or 
lines  are  imaginary.  J.  Q.  BARXARI.. 

Prokesch-Osten,  von  (ANTOX),  BAROX,  b.  at  Grati, 
Styria,  Dec.  10,  1795 ;  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Frei- 
burg; entered  the  Austrian  army  in  1813,  and  made  the 
campaigns  in  France;  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  military  academy  of  Olmiitz  in  1816;  accom- 
panied Prince  Schwartzenberg  as  aide-de-camp  in  1818  to 
Dresden  ;  travelled  from  1824  to  1827  in  Greece,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Egypt;  distinguished  himself  as  a  diplomat  in 
ue  Austrian  negotiations  with  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt 
1827-33;  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Athens  in  1X34, 
to  Berlin  in  1S49,  to  Frankfort  in  1853,  and  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1855,  whence  he  retired  in  1867.  He  has  written 
Erinnerungcn  am  jEyypten  und  Kleinasien  (3  vols.,  Vienna, 
1829-31),  Dai  Land  zicischen  den  Kalarakten  dei  Nil  (Vi- 


S££"  S 

sSgftagss.t,! 

where  he  came  in  cont.'t  »ilh"s*mi*pll.Tl  ''  '"  ^'T"'** 

,»»in>t  it  i,n  »l,i,'l 
rests.      1! 

n>»  anthropology, ibow.  b|B  t,,  h»»ib.)e.i •  M! 
;  erable  merit.     JI0  wa.  author  .1,,,  Of  .  /*•*! 
1'irr,  m  continuation  of  Jerome.  iMohl* 
The  stand,  .  ,„.  w.,rk.  uTnL "£.! 

UBran  d.  M.rette  and  M.ngea 

?s325£« 

nor  zonul  and  .upporu  vcnom-fig.  .„," 
posteriorly  more  or  less  elongated.     The  ,*,, 

J^  fcf^llj''";'.'"  "1]ich.'n.«  tail  !*..!' 
iwimm'ing  '"          '  ""  U"  "  """P™"*-1  •"  ' 


1829-31),  r*  - 

enna, 1832),  Reine  ins  Ueiliye  Land  (Vienna,  1831),  Qe- 
tchichte  del  Alt/alls  der  (friechen  vom  tiirtiicneu  Jteich  (4 
vols.,  Vienna,  1S67). 

Proofs,  Etchers'  and  Engravers'.  See  ETCHERS' 
AND  ENGRAVERS'  PROOFS. 

Propon'tis,  the  present  Sea  of  Marmora,  between 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  an  intermediate  sea  be- 
tween the  J5gean  and  the  Euxine,  with  the  latter  of  which 
it  communicates  through  tho  narrow  strait  of  tho  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  and  with  the  former  through  the  Hellespont. 
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which  it  has  left  upon  physical  object..    The  form'in" 
hi.  power  was  flr.t  dlnT.Ted  and  brought  before  h, Tpuk 
ic  in  his  lecture,  at  New  York  and  Bo.ton  in  1S«P« 
that  of  appreciating  and  describing  the  character  of  any 
one  by  mean,  of  hi.  autograph,  the  impression  or  con 
caption  being  obtained  by  a  sen.itire  perion  from  contSt 
with  the  manuscript  alone,  without  seeing  it  or  knowing 
anything  of  it.  content,  or  it.  wurce.    But  th.  ,„,,„  of 
the  science  and  it,  philosophic  and  practical  .„,.:, 
have  been  much  more  extensively  developed  in  hi- 
and  in  his  essays  in  ff.r*n»0«'.  ./„„»„;«/  M,,, 

The  first  step  of  the  discorery  was  taken  in  1841.  by 
ascertaining  that  person,  of  •   sensitive  or   i,n, 
temperament  were  capable  of  feeling  the  influence  of  any- 
thing with  which  they  were  brought  into  contact,  so  M  to 
recognize  metals,  when  touched  for  a  few  minute-   bv  their 
influence  on  the  nerve.,  including  those  of  the  sense  of  U>te 
bubstanccs  generally  of  any  distinct  lute  were  recognized 
in  the  same  way,  and  medicinal  substances  were  felt,  ,n  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  bad  been  swallowed,  in  all  their 
constitutional  influence..     In  following  up  this  line  of  in- 
vestigation, the  writer,  a.  a  medical  professor,  would  dis- 
tribute medicinal  substance,  among  the  member,  of  hii 
medical  class,  sealed  up  in  paper  envelope,  (the  content, 
unknown  to  tho  pupil),  to  be  held  in  their  hands  until 
they  felt  tho  peculiar  medical  impression  of  the  subst .,: 
as  a  narcotic,  a  stimulant,  a  tonic,  an  emetic,  etc.,  the 
effects  becoming  so  distinct  in  ten  or  twentr  minute*  u  to 
enable  them  to  recognize  tho  substance,  if  they  had  erer 
taken  it,  by  the  identity  of  the  effects.     Frequently  they 
would  lay  it  aside  to  stop  an  unpleasant  influence.  Differ- 
ent person,  would  experience  similar  influence,  from  any 
medicine,  with  such  variation,  as  might  be  expected  from 
their  peculiar  temperaments  or  idiosyncrasies.   The  general 
result  of  his  experiments  was  that  about  one-third  of  the 
members  of  a  medical  class  were  sufficiently  sensitive  or 
impressible  to  succeed  in  this  experiment. 

The  next  step  was  the  discovery  that  person,  of  the 
highly  impressible  temperament  could  feel  the  influence* 
of  contact  with  living  persons  u  distinctly  u  with  med- 
icines, and  thus,  by  placing  the  hand  or  the  finger,  on 
different  parts  of  the  head,  could  realize  the  action  of  the 
subjacent  convolution,  or  organ,  of  the  brain:  and  not 
only  perceive  them  understanding^,  but  feel  them,  in 
powerful  effects  upon  themselves,  in  proportion  to  their  own 
impressibility,  giving  them  amiable  and  happy  feeling, 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  animal  energy  from 
the  occiput,  and  intellectual  brightness  from  the  forehead. 
With  higher  endowments  of  impressibility,  his  pupil,  Mr. 
Inman,  could  not  only  feel  the  influence  of  each  organ  or 
portion  of  a  convolution,  but  describe  accurately  its  power, 
influence,  direction,  and  cultivation  in  the  individual  ex- 
amined by  this  sympathetic  diagno.i.  of  p.yenometry.  By 
the  same  process  all  the  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions  of  the  person  were  ascertained,  making  a  com- 
plete medical  diagno.ii. 
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The  investigation  of  the  human  constitution  by  this 
method,  in  addition  to  the  direct  excitement  of  the  organs 
of  the  brain,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  functions  of 
the  cerebral  organs,  correcting  and  vastly  enlarging  the 
discoveries  of  (lall  nnd  Spurzheim,  and  explaining  in  a 
novel  manner  the  relations  and  sympathies  between  the 
mind  and  body — constituting,  therefore,  a  complete  "  sys- 
t.-m  nf  Mtbjopology,"  as  taught  in  1842-43  and  published 
at  Cincinnati  in  1854. 

This  development  of  the  cerebral  functions  was  achieved 
before  «tit<i(/rnj>hic  pii/nhometry.  The  writer  found  that 
the  influence  of  a  cerebral  organ  was  a  portable  reality; 
that  it  could  be  imparted  to  many  substances  held  in  con- 
tact with  the  head,  and  afterward  recognized  by  the  sen- 
sitive: that  the  inlluencc  of  an  organ  could  be  transmitted 
t.i  the  hand  of  the  sensitive  through  a  metallic  conductor, 
lie  inferred  that  the  emanations  of  nervous  force  in  writing 
would  in  like  manner  become  attached  to  the  paper,  and 
might  be  recognized  by  the  impressible.  His  first  experi- 
ment in  the  winter  of  1842-43  at  the  Astor  House,  New 
York,  fully  verified  this  opinion,  Mr.  Inman  describing 
with  great  accuracy  the  characters  of  four  distinguished 
gentlemen,  whose  letters  were  placed  in  his  hands  or  held 
on  his  forehead,  without  his  having  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  their  source. 

In  the  exercise  of  psychometry  the  faculty  of  intuition 
is  brought  into  play,  and  the  revelations  made  arc  often 
truly  wonderful.  As  everything  with  which  human  beings 
have  been  in  contact— not  only  letters,  but  clothing,  pictures, 
works  of  art,  houses,  amulets,  and  relics  of  all  kinds — is  a 
prolific  source  of  impressions,  it  is  apparent  that  psychom- 
etry may  be  used  extensively  in  illuminating  all  history 
and  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  world,  as 
well  as  the  characters  of  its  prominent  personages.  Psy- 
chometers  of  superior  powers  enter  so  thoroughly  into 
sympathy  with  the  mind  investigated  as  to  determine  the 
sphere  or  position  in  life  the  person  occupied,  his  leading 
opinions  or  sentiments,  and  the  outlines  of  his  career. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  often  discover  whether 
he  is  living  or  dead,  and  speak  of  his  sentiments  and  his 
situation  as  he  is  at  the  moment.  Of  course  these  highest 
manifestations  are  not  very  common,  but  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  psychometric  power  may  be  found,  according  to 
the  writer,  in  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  our  population, 
and  in  warm  climates  in  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  It  is 
most  abundant  among  the  refined,  emotional,  amiable,  and 
sensitive.  There  are  many  public  practitioners  of  psychom- 
etry in  this  country  who  give  opinions  upon  any  writing 
sent  them  or  upon  any  personal  relic.  There  are  many 
practitioners  who  prescribe  for  patients  at  a  distance,  guided 
only  by  the  psychometric  impressions  derived  from  their 
letters  or  a  lock  of  hair.  The  psychometric  or  intuitive 
perception  is  indeed  essential  to  any  great  skill  in  medical 
practice.  Without  this  intuitive  perception  at  a  glance  of 
the  condition  of  his  patient,  the  most  learned  physician 
fails  to  exhibit  curative  skill,  while  with  this  power  very 
illiterate  physicians  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

The  psychometric  faculty  is  so  closely  connected  with 
clairvoyance,  and  even  prevoyance,  as  to  lead  to  very  mar- 
vellous revelations.  In  the  Journal  nf  Man,  vol.  i.,  the 
writer  says:  "The  ancient  manuscripts,  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art  which  still  exist,  the  crucifixes,  gar- 
ments, armor,  and  other  ancient  relics  still  preserved,  are 
doubtless  still  instinct  with  the  spirit  that  produced  them, 


and  capable  of  revealing  to  psychometric  exploration  the 
living  realities  with  which  they  were  once  connected.  At 
present  these  relics  are  barren  of  significance.  Their  hid- 
den meaning  lies  waiting  the  future  explorer,  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  awaited  the  arrival  of  Chamjiollion,  to 
interpret  their  significance.  .  .  .  The  past  is  entuuthi-il  in  tin- 
present.  The  world  is  its  own  enduring  monument,  and 
that  which  is  true  of  its  physical  is  likewise  true  of  its 
mental  career.  .  .  .  The  discoveries  of  psychometry  will 
enable  us  to  explore  the  history  of  man,  as  those  of  geol- 
ogy enable  us  to  explore  the  history  of  the  earth."  The 
truth  of  these  propositions  has  been  illustrated  by  the 
[  remarkable  experiments  of  Prof.  William  Denton.  given 
in  his  three  interesting  volumes  entitled  The  Soul  of  T/iiiii/s 
(published  at  Boston,  1873-74).  Mr.  Denton  is  an  able 
geologist,  a  popular  and  eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  vigorous, 
independent,  philosophical  thinker.  In  Tht  Sonl  of  Tlnin/n 
he  claims  for  psyehometry  even  more  than  the  writer 
in  the  way  of  geologic  anil  cosmic  revelations,  which  are 
in  fact  scientific  clairvoyance.  The  subjects  of  Prof.  Den- 
ton practice  their  clairvoyant  psychometry  by  taking  any 
mineral  specimen  in  their  hands 'and  describing  the  situa- 
tion from  which  it  was  brought  and  the  surrounding  strata 
and  scenery,  as  though  the  mineral  had  received  an  im- 
pression of  surrounding  things,  such  as  the  letter  receives 
from  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  descriptions  being  so  full 
and  accurate  as  to  be  of  utility  in  geological  and  mining 
explorations,  in  some  of  which  psychometry  has  made 
profitable  revelations.  Marvellous  as  the  doctrine  seems, 
there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  verifying  its  practical  value, 
as  the  subject  who  investigates  a  specimen  of  known  origin 
must  inevitably  fall  into  error  if  he  has  no  other  guide  than 
his  imagination.  When  two  different  subjects  describe  the 
same  specimen  (of  which  they  know  nothing)  in  the  same 
manner,  and  correctly  describe  its  origin  and  surroundings, 
the  experiment  has  all  the  precaution  and  accuracy  de- 
manded by  science. 

In  the  Soul  of  Thinan  Prof.  Denton  describes  exten- 
sively the  geology,  ethnology,  domestic  life,  nnd  historic 
scenes  of  ancient  America,  ancient  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
Syria.  The  cave-dwellers,  lake-dwellers,  Romans,  Pom- 
peians,  and  Carthaginians  of  antiquity,  the  mound-build- 
ers and  copper-miners  of  ancient  America,  are  described 
as  if  just  seen  by  a  traveller,  while  Mars,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
the  moon,  and  the  sun  are  described  by  clairvoyant  vision. 

The  practical  utilities  claimed  for  psychometry  are — (1) 
The  demonstration  of  a  complete  anthropology;  (2)  the 
perfecting  of  the  materia  medica:  (3)  the  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  health  and  disease;  (4)  the  accurate  description 
of  character;  (5)  the  investigation  of  geology  and  of 
many  other  sciences  to  which  experiments  show  its  adap- 
tation. J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

Pteran'odon  [Gr.  irrep6r, "  wing,"  dr-,  "  without,"  and 
oiou?,  "  tooth  "],  a  genus  of  pterodactyls,  or  extinct  flying 
reptiles,  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  distinguished  from 
all  previously  known  genera  of  the  order  by  the  entire  absence 
of  teeth,  and  hence  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  new  sub-order, 
Pteranodontia.  The  typical  species,  P.  lonyiceps,  has  the 
skull  about  thirty  inches  long  and  the  lower  jaw  nearly  two 
feet.  The  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  are  closely  united  for  more 
than  half  their  length,  as  in  the  Itliyncliopi,  or  skimmer.  /'. 
comptus  is  a  small  species,  while  P.  inyens  was  very  large,  and 
the  skull  must  have  measured  nearly  four  feet. 

0.  C.  MARSH. 
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Qnar'ry  [Old  Fr.  qitarrt,  "square"],  an  excavation 
made  for  procuring  building-stone  —  sandstone,  granite, 
marble,  etc.  Quarries  are  more  generally  open  to  the  day, 
but  are  sometimes  completely  subterranean.  The  ordinary 
processes  of  quarrying  are  so  simple  and  so  frequently  seen 
that  they  do  not  demand  detailed  description.  As  the  stone 
is  usually  required  to  be  of  symmetrical  form,  it  is  general- 
ly split  out  in  large  quadrangular  blocks,  a  series  of  drill- 
holes or  shallow  pits  being  sunk  along  a  line  parallel  with 
the  face  of  the  ledge,  and  in  these  wedges  are  placed  which 
are  driven  simultaneously.  Wooden  wedges  are  also  some- 
times used ;  these  are  subsequently  wet,  and  by  their  ex- 
pansion, which  develops  almost  irresistible  force,  the  rock 
is  split.  Blocks  of  granite  of  immense  size  are  sometimes 
detached  in  this  way,  and  the  nations  of  antiquity,  espe- 
cially the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  seem  to  have  taken 
great  pride  in  quarrying  and  using  in  their  structures  masses 
of  unusual  size.  The  largest  of  these  which  have  been  de- 
scribed are  those  at  Baalbec,  some  of  which  are  17  feet 
square  and  70  feet  long.  The  quarrying  of  marble  as  now 
practised  in  this  country  has  been  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and,  as  it  is  conducted  in  a  peculiar  way,  it  merits  a 


few  words  of  description.  As  this  rock  is  very  crystalline 
in  texture,  and  liable  to  be  shattered  by  any  violence,  and 
as  it  is  also  much  more  valuable  than  other  building-stones, 
and  hence  is  carefully  economized,  the  blocks  are  all  nil 
from  the  quarry,  and  never  blasted  or  wedged  out.  This  is, 
for  the  most  part,  done  by  machinery.  After  removing  the 
unsound  surface-rock,  a  piece  of  several  thousand  square 
feet  is  smoothed  off,  and  this  is  called  the  quarry-floor. 
Upon  this  steam  channelling-machines  are  set,  which  move 
on  temporary  railroad  tracks,  and  carry  one  or  two  ranges 
of  long  and  heavy  drills  or  chisels.  These,  alternately 
lifted  and  dropped,  cut  narrow  channels  to  the  depth  (if  -ix 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  track.  When  the  floor  is  thus  all 
channelled  in  one  direction,  the  machines  are  turned  and 
made  to  cut  channels  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  The 
quarry-floor  is  thus  all  divided  into  blocks.  One  of  these 
blocks  is  now  broken  out,  and  the  others  are  cut  across  at 
base  by  horizontal  drills,  a  process  called  gndtitng.  They 
are  then  wedged  free,  and  lifted  out  by  cranes.  The  dia- 
mond drill  is  also  successfully  employed  in  quarrying  mar- 
ble, both  for  channelling  and  gadding.  (See  also  BLAST- 
ING, in  CYCLOPJEDIA.)  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 
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Railroad  Laws  in  the  U.S.    RAILROADS  are  treated  j 

under  that  title  in  CYCI.OIVKIIIA  wholly  as  works  of  engineer- 
in  /  seience,  and  arc  considered  solely  from  the  standpoint 
gf  the  engineer.  The  articles  on  C  \UUIKHS,  COMIIOK,  and  on  . 
Ni:iM.n:r.M'K  contain  many  doctrines  of  the  law  applicable 
to  railroad  companies,  and  describe  many  of  their  obliga- 
tion" and  liabilities  toward  the  shippers  of  goods,  passen- 
gers, and  other  persons  who  may  be  injured  or  may  suffer 
loss  through  the  careless  or  wrongful  conduct  of  their  ser- 
vants and  employes.  There  remain,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  legal  rules  concerning  the  creation,  organization,  and 
operation  of  railroads  in  the  U.  S.  which  constitute  a  pecu- 
liar and  most  important  department  of  iis  jurisprudence, 
and  whirh  will  be  collected  and  arranged  in  tin-  pn •-•  lit 
article.  The  subject-matter  may  bo  conveniently  divided 
into  two  general  heads:  I.  The  creation  and  organization 
of  railway  companies;  II.  The  operation  of  railroads  as 
means  of  tran.lt  and  transport. 

I.    Tin1  Crrntion  nail  Organisation  of  Railway  CbitJNM&a, 

This  head  contains  several  subdivisions  which  will  be 

separately  considered.     1.   Their  ('nrpnrntr  Ksl*tenre. — In 
order  that  a  railroad  maybe  possible  a  legislative  authority 
is  indispensable.     Without  such  permission  the  necessary 
lands  could  not  be  acquired,  while  the  very  structure  itself 
and  the  methods  of  its  operation  would  at  the  common  law 
constitute  both  a  public  and  a  private  nuisance.    Although 
the  States  might  undoubtedly  build  the  railways  within 
their  territory  as  works  of  public  improvement,  without  the 
intervention  of  private  enterprise  and  aid,  as  the  Erie  and 
many  other  canals  were  constructed,  it  has  become  the  set- 
tled and  universal  practice  for  them  to  act  through  corpo- 
rations, which  they  create  and  to  which  they  delegate  the 
requisite  authority.     Even  in  those  cases  where  some  gov- 
ernmental interest  exists,  and  some  direct  governmental 
control  of  the  management  is  retained— as,  for  example,  in 
the  Pacific  Railway— this  has  been  accomplished  by  means 
of  directors  or  trustees  appointed  by  the  legislature  or  the 
executive,  who  act  in  concert  with  those  chosen  by  the 
stockholders.     Railway  companies  may  either  be  incorpo- 
rated by  special  charters,  or  may  be  organized  and  acqmr< 
their  corporate  existence  under  general  statutes.    While  th 
former  mode  was  once  universal,  and  is  still  employed,  the 
tendency  of  late  years  has  been  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
general  statutes,  enabling  private  persons  to  associate  them 
selves  and  assume  the   corporate  character  without  t 
direct  appeal  to  the  legislature,  and  several  of  the  recent 
State  constitutions  expressly  prohibit  the  granting  of 
cial  charters.     This  modern  legislation  is  substantially  til 
same  in  all    its   essential  features  wherever  it   has  t 
adopted.     The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  H 
York  statute  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  in 
may    form    themselves    into   a  railway  corporation,   a: 
thereby  acquire  all  the   corporate  rights   and  franchn 
conferred  by  the  law  ;  and  they  may  be  taken  as  the  cc 
mon  type  of  all  similar  statutory  enactments  throughout 
the  country  :  Any  number  of  persons  not  less  than  twen 
five  sign  articles  of  association,  which  must  state  the  corpo- 
rate name,  the  termini  of  the  road,  the  counties  throu 
which  it  will  run,  the  length  as  near  as  po^''-'1'8  am°un' 
of  capital  stock  (which  must  be  at  least  $10.000  per  mile 
of  length),  and  the  names  of  thirteen  directors      At 
$1000  per  mile  of  the  capital  must  be  subscribed  in  good 
faith,  and   10  per  cent,  thereof  must  be  actually  paid in 
cash.     To  this  instrument  must  be  annexed  an  affidavit  of 


t-  -•  1  >••  <l.r  whole 
.•  rong  if  such 
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at  least  three  directors  showing  that  the  required  amount 
of  capital   stock  has  been  subscribed   and  paid  i; 
These  papers  are  filed  in  the  secretary  of  state  .offi. 
are  there'  recorded.     The  persons  subscribing  the  art, 
and  all  others  who  become  shareholders  thereupon  con    , 
tute  a  railroad  corporation  under  and  by  virtue  of  tl 
It  will  be  seen  that  certain  facts  are  made  the  necessr 
conditions  of  the  incorporation,  and  their  "'"f  "ce" 
be  established  by  certain  proof  which  the  statue  makes 
adequate,  and  a  public  record  of  this  evidence  must 
and  deposited  in  some  department  of  the  S  ate  cxecu 
These  fundamental  and  essential  facts  »re-( 


good  faith,  equalling  at  least  a  specified  ram  for  every  mil* 

tk  "f  the  contemplated  road,  and  "f  II 
ViMi.  i  prrr.-ntage  at  least  must  have  been  actuals 
rush.     I'.', ih  the  object  and  the  wisdom  of  tbi.  requirement 
an-  phtin.     '1  In-  mri-tr iiri inn  .  t  any  railroad  must  largely 

I  with  private  right- ;  prii 

litii'l-  are.  taken,  farms  are  cut  through  and  injured,  all  the 
ordinary  industrial  pursuits  :,:..n.-  the  route  are  deranged; 
mid  although  these  privat. 
be  endured  for  the  sake  of  thr  hi, 
eomiii"iiwe:iltli.  \<>t  it  would   IM-  n  crin 
damage  to  individuals  should  be  InlieU 
the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  man 
the  completed  work.     The  legislature  f 
by  requiring  a  fixed  minimum  of  en; 
the  coinpl. .ten  of  every  railroad  that  is  commenced,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  injury  to  privat.  my 

compensating  advantage,  whirh  would  mult  from  partially - 
finished  and  abandoned  enterprises.     In  many  instance*, 
however,  this  precaution  has  proved  unavailing.    The  mini- 
mum amount  established  by  the  statute,  is  undoubtnlly  too 
small,  and  the  legislature,  have  often  been  persuaded  to 
lessen  this  meagre  ram  by  special  acts  in  behalf  of  corpo- 
rations organi  zed  under  the  general  laws.     Companies  hare 
been  formed  and  extensive  line,  projected  and  commenced 
with  capital  stock  hardly  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  a 
thorough  preliminary  survey ;  the  enterprises  hare  been 
carried  through  and  the  works  completed,  (f  at  all,  by  mean* 
of  funds  raised  upon  mortgages  of  the  corporate  franchises 
and  property,  and  by  mean,  of  aid  obtained  through  the 
vicious  system  of  municipal   bonding.     To  this  cause  i. 
largely  due  the  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  all  rail- 
road construction  and  extension  which  occurred   in  the 
year  1873,  and  which  prostrated  the  entire  business  ac- 
tivities of  the  country.      The  theory  of  general  statutes 
under  which  railroad  corporations  may  be  formed  is  doubt- 
less  the  correct  one,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  legislation  "f 
the  U.  8.;  it  i.  one  of  th*  many  and  great  improvements 
upon  the  old  common-law  principle.  «nd  method,  which 
;.  rizo  our  jurisprudence.     The  theory,  howerer,  re- 
quire, that  the  safeguards  contained  in  the  general  laws 
should  be  sufficient  to  protect  private  owners  and  con 
munities,  by  demanding  in  every  caw  a  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed in  good  faith  adequate  for  the  eon.  i 
work,  and  that  all  attempts  to  remove  these  safeguard 
to  lessen  the  requirements  by  special  acts  passed  in  beha 
of  particular  companies  should  be  effectually  defeated. 
truth  of  these  views  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  by  t 
experience  of  the  past  twenty-five  year,  that  the   most 
stringent  provision,  have  been  added  to  the  constitute, 
of  several  States  in  their  recent  revisions,  restricting  tl 
power,  of  their  legislatures,  prohibiting  all  special  charter 
and  special  legislation  in  behalf  of  railroads,  and  requiring 
the  passage  of  general  statutes  under  which  all  new 
p»raPtionsgmust  be  created  and  by  which  their ,-K"""''0" 
and  management  must  be  regulated.     In  addition  tr 
clauses  already  described,  which  relate  to  the  association 
of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  corporate  chars 
ter  and  capacity,  these  general  statutes  also  conlaii 
number  and  variety  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
panics  when  thus  organized-rules  prescribing  the  m< 
of  electing  director,  and  other  officers,  and  their  functions, 
powers,  and  duties ;  the  proceeding,  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain  :  the  modi 
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York,  which  was  authorized  in  its  charter  to  take  lands  of 
private  owners  upon  payment  of  a  just  compensation,  the 
court  of  last  resort  determined,  after  great  consideration 
and  in  the  face  of  a  strong  dissent,  that  a  railway  company 
is  not  strictly  and  solely  a  corporation  created  for  private 
purposes  to  subserve  the  private  ends  of  the  shareholders. 
On  the  contrary,  the  business  which  it  carries  on  is  a  pub- 
lic use;  it  is  created  and  operated  for  the  public  benefit; 
and  its  nature  is  therefore  public,  so  far  at  least  as  certain 
of  its   functions  are   concerned.     As  the   State   provides 
ordinary  highways  which  are  public,  as  it  has  constructed 
canals  which  are  public,  so    it  might  itself  construct  a 
railroad  which  would  be  public.     That  it  sees  fit  to  dele- 
gate its  power  to  a  corporation  docs  not  change  the  na- 
ture of  the  functions  which  are  entrusted  to  such  artificial 
body.  Receiving  this  qnnti  public  character  from  the  legis- 
latu're,  a  railway  company  also  holds  by  derivation,  and 
may  exercise,  the  State's  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  may 
thereby  take  the  lands  of  private  owners  upon  paying  them 
the  just  compensation  required  by  the  constitution.    Prob- 
ably no  more  important  and  far-reaching  decision  was  ever 
pronounced  by  a  State  tribunal,  for  upon  it  depended  the 
very  existence  of  the  railroad  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   Although  it  has  been  often  questioned  and  its  reason- 
ing severely  criticised,  yet  it  has  been  followed  in  all  the 
other  commonwealths,  and  has  become  the  settled  law  of 
the  land.     It  is  plain  that  this  conception  of  railroads  as 
in  some  sense  public  corporations  was  necessary,  if  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  used  at  all  as  means  of  inter- 
communication and  traffic,  for  without  it  there  was  no  pos- 
sible ground  upon  which  they  could  acquire  and  exorcise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  possession  of  that 
right  was  absolutely  indispensable.     It  is   equally  plain 
that  the  conception  is  directly  opposed  to  another  neces- 
sary class  of  facts,  which  show  that  railroads  are  private 
in  their  nature,  objects,  purposes,  and  management.    They 
are  certainly  not  public  in  the  sense  in  which  municipal 
corporations  are  public ;  they  are  not  subordinate  parts  of 
the  local  government,  like  towns,  cities,  and  counties.     In 
fact,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  be  legally  clothed  by  delegation  with  the  govern- 
mental right  of  eminent  domain,  railroad  companies  in  the 
U.  S.  were  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  public ;  on  the  other 
hand,  from  their  organization,  operation,  and  purpose  as  a 
means  of  investing  capital  and  of  obtaining  profits  therefrom, 
they  are  naturally  and  necessarily  private.     They  thus  pos- 
sess a  double  legal  nature.     It  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
proposition  that,  in  respect  to  many  of  the  powers  and 
functions  with  which  they  are  clothed,  and  their  obliga- 
tions toward  the  State,  they  must  be  regarded  as  public  or 
qnnii!  public  bodies,  while  in  respect  to  their  duties  and 
liabilities  toward  individual  citizens,  shippers,  passengers, 
and  others  who  come  into  relations  with  them  through  con- 
tract or  tort,  and  in  respect  to  their  stockholders,  they  are 
private  corporations.     This  dual  character  gives  rise  to 
some  complications,  since  the  line  which  separates  the  two 
capacities  has  never  been  accurately  denned.    As  it  may  be 
found  expedient  to  place   railroad  corporations  under   a 
more  direct  control  by  the  States,  in  order  to  prevent  exten- 
sive combinations  and  oppressive  monopolies,  it  is  probable 
that,  through  the  action  of  tbe  courts  and  the  legislatures, 
their  public  nature  and  uses  will  be  brought  into  greater 
prominence  and  be  more  definitely  established.     The  rela- 
tions between  railroad  companies  and  the  State  already 
present  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  and  importance,  which, 
it  would  seem,  can  only  be  solved  by  holding  these  artificial 
bodies  to  be  public  in  respect  to  their  duties  and  liabilities, 
as  well  as  in  respect  to  their  powers. 

3.  Ler/iilalice  Control. — In  recent  charters  and  general 
laws  railroads  are  subjected  to  numerous  regulations, 
partly  restrictive  and  partly  mandatory,  all  intended  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  public,  the  safety  of  shippers, 
passengers,  and  persons  crossing  the  tracks,  and  the  con- 
venience of  adjoining  proprietors.  These  provisions  are 
peremptory  in  their  nature  and  minute  in  their  detail,  and 
their  violation  may  render  a  company  liable  sometimes  to 
a  fixed  penalty,  sometimes  to  an  action  for  damages  on  the 
ground  of  negligence.  One  class  of  them  defines  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  road  itself  must  be  constructed,  with  suf- 
ficient fences,  farm -crossings,  gates  opening  into  fields,  cat- 
tle-guards, guards  and  signs  at  highway  crossings,  ditches, 
culverts,  watercourses,  and  the  like ;  another  class  is  con- 
cerned with  its  operation,  prescribing  the  rates  of  speed 
for  trains,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  blowing  of  whistles, 
the  use  of  signals,  the  employment  of  watchmen,  and  many 
other  precautions  intended  to  prevent  accidents  to  or  by 
the  trains  when  in  motion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
State  legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  police  power 
and  for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  persons  and 
property,  may  establish  such  a  code  of  rules  limiting  and 
defining  the  mode  of  operating  railroads,  even  though  the 


original  charters  or  acts  of  incorporation  might  have  left 
the  companies  entirely  free  from  any  such  restrictions.     All 
private  persons  are  subject  to  the  police  authority  of  the 
government,  and  railway  corporations  possess  no  attributes 
which  relieve  them  from  this  common   subjection  for  the 
general  welfare.     While  the  legislatures  have  thus  uttered 
many  positive  commands  as  to  the  manner  of  building  and 
working  railroads,  much  is  still  left  to  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  companies  themselves.     Such  action  on  their  part 
is  enforced,  however,  by  a  legal  principle  which  has  proved 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  statutory  mandates.     This  prin- 
ciple, which  has  been   universally  approved  by  the  State 
court?,  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  following  proposition  ; 
If  any  accident — e.  y,  the  breaking  of  an  axle  or  of  a  rail, 
or  the  running  off  the  track — which  was  not  immediately 
occasioned  by  carelessness  or  violation  of  rules  on  the  part 
of  employes,  could  certainly,  or  even  with  reasonable  prob- 
ability, have  been  prevented  by  the  adoption  and  use  of 
any  known  means,  instrument,  or  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  track  or  of  the  rolling  stock,  or  in  the 
manner  of  operating   the   same,  the   absence  thereof  or 
failure  to  adopt  or  use  such  means  may  be  regarded  as  a 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company  which  renders  it 
liable  to  all  the  damages  and  losses  caused  by  the  accident. 
Certain  cases  hold  that  sueh  a  failure  is  negligence  as  mat- 
ter of  law;  others  say  that  it  is  a  sufficient  ground  from 
which  the  jury  may  infer  negligence ;  the  practical  result, 
however,  is  the  same  in  whichever  mode  the  rule  is  stated, 
for  juries  always  hold  railway  companies  to  a  most  rigid 
accountability.     Special   charters    and    general   laws,    es- 
pecially the  recent  ones,  frequently  prescribe  the  maximum 
rates  of  fare  for  passengers  and  of  freight  for  the  carriage 
of  goods,  and  prohibit  all  discrimination  in  favor  of  any 
classes  of  shippers  or  passengers,  or  in  favor  of  through 
as  compared  with  local  traffic.     Thus,  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  in  a  statute  authorizing  the  different  companies 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo  to  consolidate  and  form  one 
corporation,  the  New  York  Central  R.  It.,  imposed  as  a 
condition  that  the  fare  for  passengers  travelling  any  dis- 
tance except  a  fraction  of  a  mile  should  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  two  cents  per  mile.     A  legal  question  has  recently 
arisen  from  an  attempted  exercise  of  this  legislative  con- 
trol of  the  utmost  practical  importance  both  to  railroads 
and  to  the  public — to  those  who  arc  cither  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned  in  their  use  and  management.     It  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  bitter  forensic  controversy,  and  in 
some  of  the  States  has  even  passed  beyond  the  domain  of 
the  courts  and  has  entered  tho  region  of  partisan  politics. 
This  question  may  be  put  into  the  following  general  form  : 
Where  an  existing  charter  or  statute  under  which  a  railroad 
has  been  organized  contains  no  clauses  regulating  the  rates 
of  fare  and  of  freight,  or  placing  any  limits  upon  their 
amount,  or  restricting  tho  company  in  respect  to  its  trans- 
port of  goods  and  passengers,  or  prohibiting  any  discrimi- 
nation between  the  through  and  the  local  traffic,  can  the 
legislature  by  a  subsequent  law  enact  provisions  of  such  a 
character  and  impose  them  upon  the  railroad  which  it  had 
previously  incorporated?     Can  it  prescribe  the  maximum 
rates  of  compensation  which  shall  be  demanded  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  and  passengers,  require  the  same  rates 
for  through  and  local  traffic,  or  in  any  manner  directly  or 
indirectly  interfere  with,  control,  limit,  or  reduce  the  reve- 
nue which  the  railway  company  would  receive  from  the 
conduct  of  its  ordinary  business  of  transportation  1     The 
power  is  now  invariably  reserved,  either  in  the  charters 
themselves  or  in  general  laws,  for  the  legislature  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  amend  the  acts  of  incorporation  from  which  the 
railroad  companies    have  derived  their  existence.      This 
reservation  has  become  thus  universal  in  consequence  of 
the  judicial  construction  put  upon  that  clause  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  which  prohibits  tho  States  from  passing  laws 
which  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.     A  charter  of 
incorporation  is  held  to  be  an  executed  contract,  and  with- 
out such  reservation  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative 
interference.     (See  OBLIGATION  OF  CONTRACTS,  in  CYCLOPAE- 
DIA, in  which  this  subject  is  fully  explained.)    In  discussing 
the  legal  question  above  mentioned,  it  is  argued,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  by  virtue  of  this  reservation  a  State  legislature  has 
absolute  control  over  all  the  affairs,  internal  and  external, 
of  every  railroad  corporation  to  which  it  applies ;  that  the 
fixing  a  statutory  rate  of  compensation  for  the  business 
done,  or  the  establishment  of  statutory  modes  or  limitations 
for  that  business,  is  one  method  of  altering  and  amending 
the  charter;  that  if  a  legislature  may  repeal  the  charter, 
and  thus  entirely  deprive  the  stockholders  of  this  means, 
and  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of  private  property, 
much  more  may  it  enact  any  law  which  will  simply  hare 
the  effect  to  modify  that  instrument,  and  at  most  lessen  its 
efficiency  and  diminish  the  amount  of  private  property 
acquired  by  its  use;  in  short,  that  tho  broad  language  of 
the  reservation  includes  every  possible  subordinate  measure, 
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no  limit  upon  the  legislative  authority  being  either  ex- 

pressed  or  implied.      On  behalf  "I  'the  com  panic --  it  is  urged 
tllltt.  while  a  fogiilfttnre  has  retaini-il  n  ci.niplc.te  pn\\  er  civ  i-r 

the  franchises  whieh  it  had  itself  be-tcmc.l,  and  nuiy  not 
only  alter  but  even  wholly  withdraw  tlic-m,  it  cannot,  by  1 
reason  of  other  cone titutionul  prohibitions,  deprive  the  cor-  j 
novation  or  tho  stockholders  of  their  private  properly  «o 

long  as  thcfranehiscs  are  permitted  to  remain  in  e \i-te : 

that  the  incnine  ami  profits  of  tlic  business — tin-  raVMM 
received  by  the  company — are  in  every  sense  of  tin-  term 
the  private  property  of  tho  individual  stockholders ;  that 
a  law  purporting  to  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  anil  irei^lit,  or 
interfering  with  the  management  in  rasped  1.1  the  ciirniiiL: 
of  revenue,  operates  directly  upon  the  niean«  and  fun 
of  acquisition  which  had  been  granted  to  the  curpor.it»i  -, 
anil  so  far  deprives  them  not  only  of  the  properly  which 
they  would  receive,  but  also  of  their  existing  property  by 
diminishing  the  permanent,  value  of  their  railway  - 
It  is  said  that  if  a  legislature  may  thus  assume  to  fix  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  services  performed,  it  may  place 
them  at  such  a  low  point  that  no  profits,  whatever  would  be 
earned,  and  oven  that  the  road  would  be  operated  at  a  lo*». 
This  argument,  it  will  be  seen,  is  based  upon  the  conception 
already  described,  that  a  railroad  corporation  possesses  a 
double  character,  that  it  is  partly  public,  partly  private, 
and  that  while  the  former  functions  are  subject  to  legisla- 
tive interference,  the  latter  are  protected  therefrom  by  the 
constitutional  safeguards  of  private  property.     In  certain 
of  the  Western  States  the  grave  constitutional  question  thus 
presented  by  their  recent  statutes  has  been  considered  by 
the  local  tribunals  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  legislative 
authority ;  it  has  yet  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  national 
court  of  last  resort.     It  might  bo  supposed  that  the  rates 
of  fare  and  freight  would  be  settled  by  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  of  supply  and  demand,  and  would  be  kept  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  by  the  competition  between  rival 
lines.     Experience,  however,  has  thus  far  shown  that,  while 
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at  occasional  and  short  intervals  such  a  competition  exists 
and  produces  sudden  and  large  reductions  in  freights  and 
fares,  yet,  as  a  general  practice  and  during  the  long  inter- 
vcniii"'  periods,  a  combination  is  perfected  amongthe  great 
companies  which  control  the  transportation  business  of  the 
country  between  the  East  and  the  West,  whereby  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  competition  are  obviated,  and  the  highest  prices 
are  fixed  and  maintained  among  the  associated  parties. 
The  relations  between  several  rival  railways  have  some- 
times been  made  most  intimate,  and  their  interests  for  the 
time  bein<-  rendered  almost  identical,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  for  which  tho  name  "pooling"  has  been  invented. 
Under  this  arrangement,  and  during  its  continuance,  tb 
eross  receipts  from  all  the  lines  which  are  parties  t 
agreement  are  collected  and  combined  into  a  common  fund, 
the  "  pool,"  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committi 
representing  all  the  interests  involved.     After  defraying 
the  expenses  of  their  operation,  the  residue  of  this     pool 
is  distributed  among  the  various  railroads  aocordii 
some  plan  or  ratio  of  allotment  established  by  the  contract 
These  combinations,  interfering  with  the  natural  li 
trade  of  supply  and  demand,  and  maintaining  the  freif 
and  fares  at  an  artificial  and  exaggerated  standard,  were  a 
principal  cause,  or  at  least  occasion,  of  the  restrict" 
lation  above  described  recently  resorted  to  in  certain  of  tl 
Western  States.     Whether  this  legislation  will  accomp  ,sh 
the  object  proposed,  or  whether  it  does  not  itself 
well-settled'  principles  of  political  economy,  «•*«»•«»" 
whieh  I  shall  not  discuss,  and  which,  perhaps,  car  .only 
determined  by  time  and  experience.     Although    he 
roads  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  various  i  States      . 
the  creatures  of  State  laws,  the  enormous  magn  tude  and 
increasing  complications  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
suggested"  the  inquiry  whether  they  may  mi  any  •e.reum- 
stances  and  to  any  extent  be  brought  under  *••«»£  rf 
the  U.  S.  government.     Over  a  railroad  whose  line  is 
Within  aSBingle  State,  and  whoso  ^'ncss  also  is  confined 
to  the  same  limits,  it  is  plain  that  no  such  na  lonal  jit  £ 
diction  exists.     Congress,  however,  has  power   -to  reguhUe 
commerce  among  the  several  States."     The  transit  of  mcr 
ehandise  by  land  as  well  as  by  water  is  commerce.     ** 
therefore,  the  line  of  a  single  railway  company  extends  irUo 

10  territory  of  two  or  more  States,  or  if,  being  situate 
wholly  wHMn  one  State,  it  forms  through  i«"  ""^"^ 

is  subject  to  regulation  by  Congress.     T>' 


of  regulation  ha*  not,  however,  been  determined.    Coop*** 

hu  excrc  '!-e 1  ii-  power  in  a  very  few  in>Unrrs  •• 
baa  not  interfere-'!  i  .  HUN  con*icl«nMl  extent  with  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of,    i.u:-.  c.l-   incorporate  ! 
States.     Thai  tome  irenrral  •yitcro  of  control,  c.  • 
uniform  rule-  applicable  at  least  to  the  great  through-route* 
of  the  country,  will  ere  lung  be  adopted,  f"  — — t-tl-     *"'fc 
a  system  might  be  a«  advantageoM  to  t 
<  iiini''  -till  '.'iinpanie*  as  to  the  public,  tin 
ihein  limn  tiii  ell-criminating  and  olten 
in'. ut-  imposed  by  the  different 
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erful  railroads  in  rc-j..  .-i  (•>  their  rale*  u 
anil  to  tlic-ir  piclc  n  ncc-   ^i\tn  I 
I  can  only  nc-  m- '  :ui-l  ..-.  •  I....MI' 
gross.  Whetherrailnrndeorpor.il 

litory  of  the  Stale.  In  tlie  u»tn.n 
r  words,  whether  CoiiKreei  ha*  Ik 

Constitution  to  grunt  ehartm  of  laeorponuun  wm>-u  .n.n 
become  operative  » itliin  Stale  jurisdiction — \t  a  much  more 
doubtful  quention.     It  is  eeruin  tint  f..ngrr««  may  paM 
acts  of  incorporation  for  Temt'.ri.-..  ol.i.li  «r. 
immediate  1>  ilmrity,  and  il  m»>  ->'d, 

by  donations  of  public  lands  or  of  the  public  cri-; 
money,  to  companies  created  by  the  State*. 

4.  The  /'uir.r  in  »"!»  -An  hai  already  been 

mentioned,  the  doctrine  i*  now  well  willed  thai  the  SlaU'l 
right  of  eminent  domain  may  be  delegated  to  railroad  cor- 
porations, and  by  »U  exercife  Ihey  are  enabled  to  acquire 
from  private  owners  the  land*  reasonably  necetnri 
their  purposes.     The  charters  or  other  rlatutet  eiUbluh 
certain  special  proceedings  through  which  the  land*  are 
condemned  and  the  compensation  therefor  i«  a»c«rUined. 
Tho  law  of  some  Stales  provides  for  a  comnmiion— gen- 
erally of  three — appointed  by  the  court,  to  determine  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  proprietor!,  while  that  of  the  other* 
leaves  Ibis  function  to  a  jury.    According  to  the  doctrine 
generally  adopted,  the  compensation  includes  the  fair  mar- 
ket-value of  the  land  actually  taken,  and  also  damage*  foi 
the  injury  caused  to  the  remaining  portion  (if  any)  of  the 
same  farm,  lot,  or  other  tract.     In  several  of  the  States  the 
estimated  benefit*  to  the  land  may  be  applied  in  reduction 
or  total  extinguishment  of  these  damages,  but  in  the  olher* 
all  such  benefit*  are  wholly  rejected  and  cannot  be  used  to 
reduce  the  award  of  compensation.    (See  EHIHUT  ll 
HAIR,  in  CYCU»I>*DIA.)   Tho  extent  of  this  power  \t  limit* 
only  by  the  legitimate  object*  contemplated  in  the  chart 
Not  only  may  the  lands  of  individual  owners  be  taken,  bu 
the  property  of  other  corporations,  even  that  which 
itself  been  acquired  by  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  emi 
domain,  may  in  like  manner  be  appropriated.     1 
ample  the  legislature  may  authorite  a  second  corpora 
to  construct  it*  line  across  the  existing  tracks  of  another 
company,  or  even  to  use  a  portion  of  *uch  track  for  U 
runningy«f  it.  own  trains.     In  these  and  all  similar  c«e. 
compensation  is  of  course  necessary,  for  there 
of  private  property.     The  legislature  may  also  permit  a 
rai  ro.d  to  occupy  »  highway  without  compendium   c 
State  or  to  any  local  public  authoritie.  or  municipalities ; 
but  compensation  must  then  be  made  to  the  abutlmjt  pro- 
prietors who  own  the  fee  of  the  highway.     The  author, 
to  acquire  and  hold  property  by  negoli.t.on  and  purchase 
depends  upon  the  provision,  of  the  charters  or  of  the 
i   :-    .k.   »l...  ,,f  eh.rtem.     No  cor- 
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statutes  which  stand  in  the  place  of  charters, 
poration  possesses  attribute,  beyond  those  confer 
the  organic  law  of  it*  creation,  and  thi.  doctrine  ,hou 
apply  with  special  force  to  railroads.     Lnder  all  ordinal 
acts  of  incorporation,  therefore,  the  properly  acquired  mu. 
be  reasonably  adapted  not  only  to  the  general  u.e.  and 
purposes  of  a  railroad,  but  to  those  of  the  F'**'"* 
'road  created  by  the  legislature.     A.  ,  >«'""»»'; ,! " 
company  cannot  without  expres.  authori  y  purch. 
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le-i«e  and  operates  lines  of  railway  extending  from  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania  across  New  York  to  Albany,  and 
thence  by  several  branches  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
that  Stat'o  and  into  Vermont,  a  canal  reaching  from  Hones- 
dalc  in  Penn,ylvunia  I..  Rondouton  the  Hudson  Riycr.and 
va«t  tracts  of" coal-lands  which  it  mines,  and  for  the  pro 
ducts  of  which  its  railroad  lines  and  canal  serve  as  the  out- 
lets I  shall  not  discuss  the  financial  wisdom  of  such  com- 
binations, regarded  merely  as  means  for  investment,  nor  the 
policy  of  permitting  such  enormous  accumulations  of  prop- 
erty and  powers  in  the  hands  of  single  corporations;  these 
OU«  air  mentioned  simply  to  show  the  present  condition 
of  the  railroad  system  in  the  U.  S. 

5.  Fnmla  fur  the  Cnnuti-nrtiiin  <>f  Rmlroodl. — The  prin- 
cipal sources  from  which  the  funds  have  been  obtained  to 
construct  the  existing  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  are  the  follow- 
in"  :  the  capital  stock  of  the  various  corporations,  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  by  the  shareholders:  bonds  issued  by 
the  companies  themselves,  often  secured  by  mortgages  of 
their  franchises  and  property :  municipal  bonds,  issued  in 
aid  of  particular  enterprises  by  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
ties :  farm-mortgages,  given  or  loaned  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors along  the  route  of  a  projected  road;   and  land- 
grants  or  donations  of  public  lands,  made  to  many  roads 
situated  in  the  Western  States   and   Territories.     At  the 
commencement  of  the   railroad   system,  and  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  ita  development,  the  requisite  funds  for 
construction  were  contributed  by  the  shareholders  in  the 
form  of  capital  stock.     After  a  time  resort  was  had  to  bor- 
rowing upon  the  security  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  this 
practice  finally  became  universal.     In  all  or  nearly  all  the 
Western  roads,  and  in  very  many  of  those  at  the  East,  the 
cost  of  construction  is  represented  by  a  capital  stock,  and 
by  a  bonded  debt  secured  by  a  mortgage  of  the  corporate 
franchises  and  property.     Successive  series  of  bonds  based 
upon  successive  mortgages  are  often  issued  by  the  same 
company,  and  sometimes  this  form  of  indebtedness  exceeds 
in  amount  the  capital  stock.     It  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
n  railroad  corporation  to  have  its  capital  extinguished  by 
a  foreclosure  and  sale,  and  a  reorganization  with  the  bond- 
holders  as  corporators.    In  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  other  ; 
States,  a  species  of  bonds  has  been  invented,  issued  by 
some  of  the  roads,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  termed 
"  convertible,"  which  the  holder  may  at  his  option  exchange 
for  or  convert  into  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  and  by  their 
means  such  capital  may  be  augmented.     Hardly  any  con- 
trivance has  furnished  greater  facilities  for  ruinous  and 
fraudulent  management  by  boards  of  directors.   The  mort- 
gages usually  include  in  express  terms  the  "  rolling-stock  " 
as  well  as  the  lands  of  the  companies;  and  the  prevailing 
doctrine  established  by  the  courts  regards  the  articles  em- 
braced in  that  description — locomotives,  cars,  and  the  like — 
as  fixtures,  and  not  as  chattels,  so  that  the  ordinary  railroad 
mortgage  is  held  to  be  wholly  oneof  real  estate.    The  practice 
of  aiding  railroad  enterprises  by  means  of  city,  town,  and 
county  bonds  donated  or  loaned  to  the  companies  has  for 
many  years  been  quite  common  in  the  Western  States,  and 
even  at  the  East  this  vicious  method  has  recently   been 
adopted  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  evils  resulting  from 
it,  however,  are  so  great  that  in  all  the  latest  revisions  of 
State  constitutions  prohibitions  have  been  inserted  which 
render  any  further  municipal  bonding  impossible  in  those 
commonwealths ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  system  has  been 
completely  abandoned.  Farm-mortgages  executed  by  private 
owners  along  the  contemplated  lines  have  been  resorted  to 
in  one  or  two  Western  States  as  a  means  of  obtaining  funds, 
and  have  invariably  caused  great  trouble,  and  even  dis- 
tress, when  the  time  for  enforcing  payment  arrived.     The 
railroad   system  at  the  West  has  been  largely  developed 
and  built  up  through  land-grants  made  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment.    The  policy  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  Con- 
gress for  a  number  of  years  of  donating  lands  to  corpora- 
tions created  by  the  States  whose  lines  traverse  the  public 
domain.    These  gifts  have  generally  embraced  the  alternate 
townships  lying  within  a  designated  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  contemplated  route;  and  they  have  been  made  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  have  usually  required  a  speedy 
completion  of  the  road,  and  that  the  lands  themselves  should 
be  located,  surveyed,  and  brought  into  market  before  the 
expiration  of  a  specified  period.     The  aggregate  amount 
of  the  public  domain  thus  granted  to  different  companies 
is  enormous.     The  donations  to  the  two  corporations  form- 
ing the  Pacific  Railway  include  several  millions  of  acres, 
of  which,  however,  a  large  part  is  at  present  worthless. 

II.  The  Operation  of  Kin/matin. — Although  this  gen- 
eral division  is  of  great  practical  importance,  considered 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  yet  little  remains  to  be  said 
concerning  it  in  the  present  article.  The  law  relating  to 
the  capital  stock,  the  subscription,  transfer,  and  ownership 
of  shares  is  sufficiently  explained  in  STOCKS,  in  CYCLO- 


The rules  which  determine  the  rights,  powers, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  railroads  as  carriers  of  goods, 
of  passengers,  and  of  baggage  will  be  found  in  CARIIIKKS, 
COMMON,  in  CYCLOP.EBIA.   In  NEGLIGENCE,  in  CYCLOPAEDIA, 
are  given  those  principles  and  doctrines  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  liability  for  injuries  done  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty through  the  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  of  servants 
and  employes.    One  or  two  special  points,  however,  remain 
to  be  briefly  considered.     Passenger  tickets  are  sometimes 
issued  containing  a  notice  printed  on  their  face  that  they 
are  good  only  for  one  continuous  trip,  commencing  on  the 
day  and  on  the  train  for  which  they  are  sold.     This  notice 
is  expressed  in  different  terms,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  always 
to  warn  the  passenger  that  he  cannot  stop  at  any  interme- 
diate station  and  then  resume  his  journey  upon  the  same 
ticket.     The  validity  and  effect  of  these  notices  upon  the 
purchaser  have  been  frequently  discussed  by  the  courts. 
The  question  generally  arises  in  the  following  manner:  A 
passenger  having  purchased  such  a  ticket  stops  off  for  a 
while  at  an  intermediate  place,  and  resumes  his  journey 
by  another  train  and  on  a  subsequent  day  ;  the  conductor 
declines  to  accept  the  offered  ticket  and  demands  the  ordi- 
nary fare ;  payment  thereof  being  refused,  the  passenger 
is  put  off  the  train,  and  thereupon  brings  an  action  for 
assault  and  battery  against  the  conductor,  or  for  damages 
against  the  company.     It  has  been  uniformly  decided  that 
when  a  person  is  found  on  a  train  without  a  valid  ticket 
and  refusing  to  pay  the  lawful  fare,  lie  is  a  trespasser  and 
may  be  put  off  by  the  conductor  and  other  servants,  they 
using  no  more  force  than  is  reasonably  necessary.     Stat- 
utes have  sometimes  limited  this  right  of  putting  off  a 
trespasser  in  respect  to  time  and  place,  but  have  never  de- 
nied it.     Such  a  suit,  therefore,  directly  presents  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  notice  contained  on  the  ticket  is  valid  and 
constitutes  a  justification  for  the  act  of  the  conductor.    The 
doctrine,  as  now  established  by  a  great  preponderance  of 
judicial  authority,  may  be  summed  np  in  the  following 
propositions:  Railroads,  like  other  corporations,  may  make 
all  by-laws  or  rules  for  the  conduct  of  their  business  which 
are  reasonable,  and  these  by-laws  may  apply  to  their  trans- 
actions with  passengers  as  well  as  to  their  dealings  with 
servants  and  employes ;  for  many  plain  reasons  a  by-law 
requiring  tickets  to  be  used  upon  the  trains  for  which  they 
are  sold  is  exceedingly  reasonable  and  proper,  and  in  fact 
may  be  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  correct  accounts  and 
the  preserving  of  any  check  upon  conductors,  while  it  does 
not  impose  any  burden  or  hardship  upon  passengers :  and, 
finally,  the  notice  of  such  regulation  placed  upon  the  ticket 
is  sufficient  to  charge  the  purchaser  with  knowledge.    It  is 
tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  conceded  that  without  the  by-law 
and  notice  the  contract  between  the  railroad  and  the  pas- 
senger is  a  continuing  one,  and  having  paid  the  consider- 
ation the  holder  of  the  ticket  is  entitled  to  a  full  perform- 
ance by  the  company ;  but  the  by-law,  being  reasonable, 
enters  into  and  becomes  part  of  the  agreement,  and  cannot 
be  violated  by  the  passenger  except  at  his  own  peril.     On 
the  same  principle,  a  rule  requiring  the  passengers  to  pur- 
chase their  tickets  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  add- 
ing a  certain  amount  to  the  ordinary  fare  when  it  is  paid 
to  a  conductor,  is  held  to  be  reasonable  and  lawful. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

llain poor',  in  lat.  31°  31'  N.,  Ion.  77°  37'  E.,  at  an 
elevation  of  3398  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  capital  of  Bis- 
ser  (Biss-ahir),  a  feudatory  state  in  the  British  Himalaya 
which  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej  River,  borders 
N.  on  Chinese  Thibet,  and  has  90,000  inhabitants.  The 
country  cannot  be  easily  approached  except  from  the  river ; 
the  valleys  opening  toward  Thibet  offer  good  hunting- 
grounds  ;  the  lower  parts  contain  many  villas  belonging  to 
Englishmen  who  have  removed  hither  from  Simla.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce  with  Thibet. 
The  religion  is  Brahmanism  ;  the  first  caste,  the  Rajpoots; 
the  language,  a  corrupted  Hindoo.  The  dependency  on 
British  India  dates  from  1815.  The  town  of  Simla  is  built 
on  ground  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Bisser;  his  annual  income 
amounts  to  £7000,  the  tribute  to  £400. 

E.  SCHLAGINTWEIT. 

Regela'tion  [Lat.  re  (particle  inseparable),  "  again," 
and  gelatin,  "freezing"],  a  freezing  together,  after  rupture, 
of  ice-surfaces  in  contact,  a  principle  much  employed  in 
theories  of  glacial  motion.  In  June,  1850.  Faraday 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution the  fact  that  moistened  surfaces  of  ice  at  32°  F. 
freeze  together,  even  when  the  surrounding  air  is  very 
warm.  No  such  effect  is  observable  in  ice  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  Many  experiments  made  subsequently  by 
Tyndall,  and  also  by  Huxley,  prove  that  crushed  masse!- 
of  ice,  at  or  near  the  freezing-point,  when  subjected  to 
pressure  powerful  enough  to  bring  their  surfaces  into  con- 
tact, become  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  of  translucent  ice, 
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assuming  the  form  of  their  mould.     A   bar  of  ice  passed 

through   »  scries  of  moulds  limy  bo  obund 

ring:  vast  majsej  of  glacial  lnmorln|  down  Ural 

m-ls  lire  forced  in  the  farm-  way,  liy  the  t 

moiis  luperinoumbent  masses  .it'  -now  and  i,-,-  Mind,  . 

yi-:ir  ii'-.-iiniillato  (.11  (lie  mountain  top-.  in|,,  a  .rrj,,«  of 
moulds,  the  channels  of  the  glacial  stream.  Ku|iliini  taken 
place  :  :i  ih  instant  at  a  thousand  point".  a  thoai  md  new 

surface- arc  brought  int nt:i.-t   und  freeze  together ;   -o 

that.  thi>  mass,  while  conforming  il  ,-lf  i  ,  ,t-   I. 
became  wholly  disintegrate,!.     The  theory  of  rcgi-lation  i* 
ii -i  follows:  .lust  us  particles  on  the  free  surface  of  water  I 
attain  their  gaseous  liberty  sooner  than  those  in  the  inte- 
rior, because  the  molecular  motion  which  constitute*  the 
v:i|ior  is,  at  the  surface,  least  controlled  by  the  snrrou 
molecules    dt1  wnter.  in    the  mime  way,  and   fur  the 
reason.  particle-  of  ice  upon  the  surface  attain  their 
erty  of  liquidity  "  first.     Let  two  pieces  of  ice  at  32°  K., 
and.  in  c.in-c,|iience  of  the  temperature,  inciting  on  their 

surfaces,  be    placed    in  contact.      The    surface    paiti-Vs   are 

now  virtually  transferred  to  the  interior  of  the  maw,  and 
the  molecular  motion,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ice  has  as- 
sumed a  liquid  state,  is  arrested  by  the  controlling  power 
of  the  surrounding  ice-particles.  The  liquid,  in  BO 
qncncc.  becomes  instantly  frozen.  The  fuel  that  ice  i-,  in 
effect,  plastic  to  pressure,  but  not  at  all  so  to  tension,  is 
conclusive  against  the  viscous  theory  of  Rcndu  and  Forbes 
and  the  plastic  theory  of  Agassi?..  (For  application  of 
these  facts  to  glacial  motion  see  GLACIER,  in  Cvd.iei:. 
DIA.)  8.  B.  HKRRH-K. 

Rcponss6f  a  French  term  for  the  art  of  producing  re- 
liefs, anil  even  rounded  forms,  in  metal  by  beating  thin 
plates  t'rum  behind  (Ger.  dan  trcibftt ;  Eng.  emooMfaa).  The 
metals  employed  are  those  that  by  their  malleability  lend 
themselves  most  easily  to  the  work — gold  and  silver,  brass, 
copper,  tin,  and  lead.  This  is  a  very  ancient  art :  the  Egyp- 
tians, Cypriotes,  and  Etruscans  practised  it,  and  specimens 
of  their  skill  in  the  art  are  preserved.  The  Hebrews  brought 
the  knowledge  of  this  "  beaten  work  "  with  them  from  Egypt, 
and  employed  it  in  some  of  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle, 
on  the  cherubim  and  the  candlestick  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  31,  38). 
It  may  bo  noted  that  in  the  description  of  the  temple  and 
palace  built  by  Solomon  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
"  beaten  work,"  only  of  casting  and  of  overlaying — i.  e. 
gilding.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  widely  employed  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  East,  and  it  has  continued  in  use 
down  to  our  own  times.  Some  splendid  pieces  of  repouss6 
work  were  produced  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  these 
were  chiefly  for  the  decoration  of  altars  and  shrines  and 
for  use  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  art  was  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  but  the  design  was  artistically  inferior  to 
that  of  an  earlier  time.  The  aim  was  rather  magnificence 
than  art.  In  the  best  times  repoussfi  ornament  was  rarely 
used  alone:  it  was  combined  with  chasing,  niello-work,  or 
enamel.  Until  lately  the  art  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  it 
has  shared  in  the  general  revival  of  the  arts,  and  is  now 
much  in  fashion.  In  Italy,  France,  England,  and  America 
much  repousse1  work  is  now  produced,  and,  so  far  as  me- 
chanical excellence  is  concerned,  American  smiths  are  not 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  vase  made  by  Tiffany 
A  Co.  of  New  York  to  commemorate  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  the  poet  William  Cullen  Bryant  is  an  extraordinary  ex- 
hibition of  mechanical  skill  in  repousse1.  The  results  pro- 
duced by  this  process  are  superficially  similar  to  those  at- 
tained by  casting,  but  the  effects  arc  more  artistic  and  free, 
and  in  the  best  work,  whether  of  semi-barbarous  or  of  civil- 
ized peoples,  there  is  more  individuality  expressed  than  any 
casting  could  give.  In  the  old  repouss6  work,  the  coarse  as 
well  as  the  fine,  the  relief  is  distinguished  by  softness  of  out- 
line and  the  design  has  a  look  of  spontaneity.  The  workman 
has  used  his  tools  as  if  they  were  the  pencils  of  a  painter  or 
the  dab-sticks  of  a  modeller  in  clay.  In  the  Castellani  0 
tion  of  antique  jewelry  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1 S76  were 
specimens  of  Etruscan  repouss6  work  which,  though  small 
in  size  and  minute  in  execution,  had  all  the  largcm 
antique  sculpture.  These  were  extraordinary  pieces,  but 
much  of  the  Japanese,  Indian,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Moorish 
work  of  modern  times  has  the  same  quality,  though  more 
rudely  manifested.  The  repouss6  work  of  modern  French, 
English,  and  American  smiths  is  chiefly  applied  to  gold 
and  silver,  and  is  distinguished  by  great  sharpness  and  de- 
cision of  line,  so  that  the  work  is  scarcely  to  be  told  from 
casting.  Here  the  spirit  of  our  age  has  triumphed,  as  in 
other  fields,  and  we  sec  an  art  with  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  its  own  striving  to  emulate  another  and  different 
procedure.  Repousse1  work  is  a  process  by  itself,  nnd  I 
application  of  it  is  limited,  or  ought  to  be,  to  work  which 
it  alone  can  do.  The  modern  smiths  have  produced  i 
specimens  of  repousse1  that  are  remarkable  as  exhihitu 
of  mechanical  skill,  but  "in  honesty  less  must  be  said  of 
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mechanical  in  it*  method*  or  in  it*  aim*  at  <*•  be  coae«ir«4 

of  any  a 
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Id-production  in  Animnla,  a  trrm  u- 

of  iinim.i 

cedenti  nnd  sequels  t  ,iy  |,e  (he  re- 

sult either  of  the  concurrence  of  two  di--ii 
(the  male  or  female  n 

of  an  already  developed  body.    In  tbr  lowrtt  form- 
mill  life  (r.  y.  Homer,,,  <•!••.  I,  where  thi-rr  :•    no  Ira*  OTful- 

talion,  and  where,  of  course,  n-trt  are  undistlBgnlibablt, 
under  certain  condition.,  two  in  in  idualr  r»n>. 
combine  into  a  singlcone,  which  assumes  a  subglvbular  form, 
becomes  segmented,  and  finally  gives  origin  to  a  number 
of  new  and  independent  I.. 

ganized  form*  (i.  r.  tho-e  in  which  \nriou«  organs  are  dif- 
ferentiated) there  ii  a  devrloiin ..  h  nay 
be  cither  combined  in  one  individual  or  separated  among 
two.  Tho  germ*,  or  female  elements,  ai>  :  "eggs 
— the  sperm*,  or  male,  an  spermatotou 
of  the  two,  resulting  in  the  fertilization  of  the  rgg»  by  the 
spermatozoa,  is  necessary  for  the  growth  an  I 
of  tho  embryo.  The  egg  is  a  spheroidal  body  whoM  etaea- 
tial  constituent  is  the  vitcllus  or  yolk,  and  in  the  central 
portion  of  this  is  generally  a  di-linct  cell  known  a-  the 
germinative  vesicle,  or  vesicle  of  I'urkinje.*  This  in  rither 
transparent  or  contains  spots,  one  or  more  in  number, 
designated  germinal  dots:  the  vitellus  is  enclosed  in  an 
envelope  of  various  consistency  called  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane. The  albumen,  so  prominent  in  birds'  eggs,  in  which 
it  forms  the  "  white,"  is  a  subordinate  and  snpcradded  ele- 
ment, and  is  wanting  in  some  types.  The  male  clement* 
consist  of  a  liquor  (the  seminal  liquor),  in  which  are  in- 
numerable flliforVn  or  worm-like  corpuscules,  generally  in- 
flated at  one  end  and  attenuated  at  the  other,  and  which 
move  about  with  great  rapidity  in  the  liquor;  these  are  the 
so-called  spermatozoa  (for  which  sec  S-mui  irv  I. 

When  the  eggs  have  been  fecundated  by  the  conjunction 
or  penetration  into  their  substance  of  the  spermaloina.  a 
course  of  development  commences  which  finally  results  in 
the  production  of  an  organism  like  the  parent ;  but  tlii« 
development  may  be  either  consecutive  and  gradual,  as  In 
mammals,  birds,  etc.,  or  distributed  into  several  stages  of 
more  or  less  persistency.  In  the  latter  case  the  adult  form 
may  be  ultimately  either  (1)  evolved  by  a  modification  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  preceding  state,  as  in  amphibians, 
insects,  etc. ;  or  (2)  developed  by  a  peculiar  growth,  anal- 
ogous to  birth  (exhibiting  thus  the  phenomena  of  ••  alter- 
nation  of  generations "),  as  in  most  acalcphs,  etc.  The 
future  course  of  the  egg  is  various.  In  the  lowest  forms 
frequently  an  amopbiform  body  is  a  first  result — i.  r.  a  crea- 
ture like  a  mass  of  jelly,  but  with  an  interior  reside  :  in 
the  higher,  tho  egg  becomes  segmented,  and  sun-, 
divided  and  subdivided  into  ••  l.hi-t"i  •  ll».  and 

forms  a  mulberry-like  mass  (hence  called  mania'. 
these  cells  become  differentiated  into  two  kinds,  of  which 
a  few  retain  their  spheroidal  form,  but  most  br.-<,me  elon- 
gate and   prismatic,  and  furnished   each  with  a  cilinm, 
thus  resembling  the  planula  of  an  acaleph  (and  hrnce  i 
ceiving  the  name  as  indicative  of  the  stage),     (icnerally, 
the  cells  hccnntfe  differentiated  into  the  roundish  ones  and 
the    prismatic    ones,    and    an    involution    of    the    mass 
takes    place    by    which   a  cavity    is    formed,   tl 
roundish  cells  remaining  unfurnished  and  forming  an  rn- 
dodenn,  and  the  outer  prismatic  ones  becoming  ciliated 
and  forming  an  ectoderm  :  this  stage  has  been  named  yi'- 
Iruln,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  recall  the  anee'tral  c< 
dition  of  most  or  all  of  the  higher  animals.     The  term 
thus    indicated — nmrrbn,   mnmla,  and  yaitnln — are  em- 
ployed for  the  brief  characterization  of  the  corr. 
stages  through  which  the  embryos  of  different  type* 
festing  them  pass.     The  notices  of  the  various  phai 
reproduction  in  the  several  classes  of  the  animal  kingdo 
must  necessarily  be  very  brief  and  general. 

Some  late  systematic  writers  («•-  j.  Haeekel  and  Huxley 

•  The  germlnallTe  vesicle  and  germinal  dote  bare  not  been 
detected  in  Tubularia,  etc. 
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divide  the  animal  kingdom  into  two  primary  divisions, 
distinguished  (1)  by  the  homogeneity  of  the  mass,  or  (: 
by  its  differentiation  into  cells  or  organs  and  tissues,  (1) 
the  former  l>eiu-  called  1'rotozoa  and  (2)  the  latter  Meta- 
zoa.  These  divisions  are  based  upon,  or  at  least  supported 
by,  considerations  derived  from  the  observation  of  the  gen- 
ci-atuc  system  and  embryology. 

In  the"  1'rotozoa  much  remains  to  be  learned  concerning 
the  details  of  sexual  reproduction.  In  the  Infusoria,  ac- 
cording ti>  (iegcnbaur,  sexual  reproduction  is  manifested, 
'•in  which  the  nucleus  as  well  as  the  nucleolus,  a  smaller 
body  situated  by  the  side  of  the  first,  takes  part  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  nucleus  is  a.  solid  body,  of  very  variable  form, 
sometimes  encircled  with  an  exterior  envelope.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  cortical  substance  of  the  body,  or,  if  it  is  lodged 
more  deeply  in  its  mass,  it  is  still  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
.ansion  of  this  substance.  It  is  oval  or  round,  or  has  the 


P 
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:'orm  of  a  sinuous  ribbon  or  that  of  a  cane  provided  with 
regular  constrictions.  The  nucleolus  appears  to  differ 
from  the  nucleus  only  by  its  size,  which  is  less;  neverthe- 
less, its  substance  appears,  in  the  course  of  differentiations, 
to  have  another  functional  value.  The  act  of  reproduction 
is.  as  a  rule,  preceded  by  a  complete  or  partial  fusion  of 
two  individuals,  a  conjugation  which  gives  the  impulse  to 
the  transformations  of  different  parts.  The  nucleus  be- 
comes the  seat  of  a  segmentation  which  gives  origin  to 
distinct  spheres.  They,  reuniting  anew,  produce  a  body 
which,  by  a  new  segmentation,  develops  so-called  'em- 
bryonal spheres,'  in  the  interior  of  which  is  formed  a  new 
individual.  The  nucleolus  also  undergoes  modifications  in 
consequence  of  conjugation:  it  increases  in  size,  and  de- 
velops in  its  interior  elements  of  a  thread-like  form  which 
are  comparable  with  the  seminal  elements  of  the  higher 
animals.  It  seems  to  be  the  male  element,  the  nucleus 
representing  the  female  organ.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
at  present  to  compare  specially  the  parts  which  are  devel- 
oped from  this  last  with  the  female  products  of  other  ani- 
mals, because  data  respecting  the  sexual  conditions  of  the 
Infusoria  are  still  very  far  from  being  sufficient  to  permit 
us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion." 

The  Mctazoa  all  propagate  by  means  of  ova ;  the  ovum 
in  every  case  undergoes  segmentation  into  "  blastomeres," 
and  assumes  the  mornta  stage,  already  described;  the  mo- 
rula  next  becomes  invaginated  or  pervious,  and  converted 
into  a  gimtriiln  in  all  except  certain  intestinal  worms  ( Acan- 
thocephala  and  Cestoidea).  The  subsequent  development 
varies  according  to  the  type.  The  morulse  and  gastrula;  also 
differ  in  details  of  structure  and  development.  There  is 
always,  however,  a  differentiation  of  the  blastomeres  or 
cells  into  two  sets  or  membranes,  one  forming  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  cell,  and  called  by  Haeckel  the  endoderm  or 
gastrul  lamella,  and  the  other  limiting  the  exterior,  and 
known  as  the  ectoderm  or  dermal  lamella. 

The  sponges,  formerly  regarded  as  Protozoa,  are  true 
Metazoa  in  the  sense  indicated.  The  eggs  and  sperm-cells 
are  irregularly  developed  among  the  cells  of  the  inner 
walls  of  the  mature  sponge,  and  combined  in  the  same  in- 
dividual: they  are,  in  fact,  developed  from  endoderrnal 
cells.  After  fecundation  the  eggs  undergo  development 
into,  first,  the  morula  state,  and  finally  the  gastrula  state : 
the  walls  of  the  gastrula  subsequently  become  perforated, 
and  inhalcnt  ostioles  and  canals  are  the  result,  while  the 
primitive  aperture  and  canal  are  converted  into  a.n  exha- 
lent  aperture.  Thus  it  assumes  its  sponge-like  character- 
istics. (See  also  SPONGES.) 

In  the  development  of  numerous  mouths  and  convergent 
canals  the  sponges  differ  from  all  other  types,  and  have 
been  consequently  isolated  as  representatives  of  one  of  two 
primary  divisions  of  the  Metazoa,  which  has  been  named 
Polystomata.  In  all  the  other  forms  only  one  oral  aperture 
is  developed,  which  may  be  either  identical  with  the  aper- 
ture of  the  gastrula,  or  a  subsequent  development  or  perfor- 
ation of  the  body-wall.  These  forms,  characterized  by  the 
single  oral  aperture,  have  been  designated^Ionostomata. 

In  the  acalephs  the  sexes  are  differentmed  in  distinct 
individuals.  The  sexual  products  are  variously  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  type  to  which  the  species  belong,  but  gene- 
rally arranged  coincidently  with  the  rays.  (See  HYDROIDA, 
etc.,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.) 

In  the  polyps  the  sexes  are  also  distinct,  and  closely 
correspondent  in  form  and  superficial  appearance.  The 
eggs  as  well  as  sperm-cells  are  developed  in  leaflets  attached 
to  the  radiating  partitions  between  the  outer  wall  and  sto- 
mach of  the  animal,  and  are  discharged  through  the  intes- 
tinal canal  and  mouth. 

In  the  eehinoderms  the  sexes  are  in  distinct  individuals 
in  most  forms,  but  united  in  the  same  in  the  Synaptse.  The 
two  genital  products  are  alike  superficially,  but  distin- 
guishable at  maturity  by  color  and  general  appearance,  as 
well  as,  of  course,  by  microscopical  characters.  They  are 
arranged  in  masses  in  a  radiated  manner,  corresponding 


with  the  external  form,  and  chiefly  between  the  rays  in  one 
or  two  masses  between  approximated  rays.  There  are  no 
specialized  intromittent  or  other  organs,  tin-  eggs  being  fer- 
tilized by  the  semen  through  the  medium  of  the  water,  and 
yet  certain  species  are  viviparous. 

In  the  forms  thus  referred  to  the  organs  of  generation 
are  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements.  In  the  lower  worms 
are  the  first  indications  of  complexity  by  specialization 
and  combination  in  distinct  sacs  of  the  eggs  and  sperma- 
tozoa, and  the  development  of  deferent  canals.  These  or- 
gans differ  greatly  in  detail  in  the  several  groups,  but  the 
enforced  limits  of  this  article  forbid  a  specification  of  such 
modifications.  It  can  only  be  stated  that  the  development 
of  the  sexes  in  the  same  or  distinct  individuals  is,  in  at 
least  some  of  the  orders,  of  very  little  systematic  signifi- 
cance, and  closely-related  forms  may  be  difi'erent  in  this  re- 
spect, some  being  dioecious  and  others  monoecious  or  her- 
maphrodite. Thus,  the  turbellarians,  trematods,  cestods, 
chustognaths,  and  chtetopods  are  all,  so  far  as  known,  mo- 
noecious ;  the  leeches  are  mostly  so,  but  a  few  are  dioecious ; 
the  few  known  gephyreans  and  acanthoccphali  are  dioe- 
cious ;  so  are  most  of  the  nematoids  and  polychaHa,  but 
some  of  each  order  are  hermaphrodite.  (Sec  WOHMS.) 

The  arthropods  (crustaceans,  arachnids,  insects)  for  the 
most  part  exhibit  a  further  degree  of  complexity  in  the 
structure  of  the  organs  of  generation.  The  sexes,  too,  are 
almost  always  distinct,  although  in  some  (c.  y.  most  cirri- 
peds  and  tardigrades)  they  are  combined  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual. In  most  of  the  cirripeds  they  are,  as  just  indi- 
cated, united  in  one  and  the  same  individual;  in  others  of 
the  cirripeds  (e.g.  Il/l/i,  Nculpellum,  Alcippe,  and  Crypto- 
jihiiiliu)  they  are  in  distinct  individuals,  but  singularly 
disproportioned.  The  males  are  entirely  unlike  the  fe- 
males, often  exceedingly  minute  and  destitute  of  mouth  and 
stomach,  and  live  (sometimes as  many  as  fourteen  at  a  time) 
on  a  single  female;  "they  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  exist  as 
mere  bags  of  spermatozoa,"  says  Darwin,  who  first  made 
known  the  remarkable  features  of  the  sexual  economy  of 
these  animals.  In  some  of  the  spiders,  too,  there  is  a  great 
dissimilarity  in  size  at  least  between  the  sexes.  As  for  the 
sexual  organs,  they  vary  much,  and  are  to  a  considerable 
degree  characteristic  of  the  several  types — classes,  sub- 
classes, or  orders — of  the  different  animals.  They  are 
either  simple  or  in  pairs.  The  females  have  a  sort  of 
uterus,  resulting  from  an  enlargement  of  the  canal  for  the 
outlet  of  the  eggs,  and  in  this  the  eggs  undergo  further  de- 
velopment and  receive  their  coverings  or  shells  ;  the  males 
have  deferent  canals  as  reservoirs  of  the  sperm,  and  intro- 
mittent organs,  which,  however,  vary  in  position,  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  complexity. 

The  true  mollusks  also  vary  greatly  in  their  generative 
organs,  as  well  as  in  the  combination  or  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  different  individuals.  The  conchifers  exhibit  the 
organs  in  their  simplest  condition,  and  they  are  incapable 
of  copulation,  the  males  being  destitute  of  anything  like 
intromittent  organs.  The  gasteropods  and  ccphalopods 
have  the  organs  much  complicated,  and  impregnation  is 
effected  by  copulation  of  the  sexes  (although  the  males  are 
often  destitute  of  special  intromittent  organs),  and  even 
when  hermaphrodite,  different  individuals  conjoin  and  mu- 
tually impregnate  each  other.  In  the  gasteropods  gener- 
ally the  male  as  well  as  female  organs  arc  situated  on  one 
side  (usually  the  right),  well  forward,  and  often  at  the  base 
of  the  tentacle,  and  sometimes  (e.  g.  Yiviparidce)  the  intro- 
mittent organ  is  adnate  with  the  tentacle  itself;  sometimes, 
however  (e.  g.  heteropods),  it  is  near  the  anal  orifice,  and 
exceptionally  (in  Polyplacophora)  there  are  two  deferent 
canals,  discharging  at  the  respective  sides  far  backward.  The 
cephalopoda  have,  of  all  the  mollusks,  the  most  complicated 
organs.  They  are  much  alike  in  both  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
testes  as  well  as  ovary  are  enclosed  within  sac-like  envelopes. 
The  most  notable  feature  in  the  economy  is,  in  certain  di- 
branchiates,  specialization  and  separation,  elsewhere  unpar- 
alleled, of  one  of  the  members  of  the  male,  which  becomes 
a  spermatophore  and  wanders  forth  to  be  attached  to  a 
female.  It  is  one  of  the  arms  (sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another)  that  becomes  thus  specialized:  this  originally  is 
enclosed  within  a  sac,  which  it  at  length  ruptures,  and 
being  then  filled  with  spermatozoa,  it  becomes  liberated 
from  the  body  and  assumes  the  functions  for  the  time  being 
of  an  independent  organism.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be 
a  parasitic  worm,  and  described  under  the  name  of  Hecto- 
cotylus,  and  this  has  been  retained  to  designate  the  modified 
organ. 

The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  of  various  systematic  value 
in  the  mollusks.  In  the  conchifers  some  types  are  monoe- 
cious or  hermaphrodite,  and  some  dioecious.  In  the  gas- 
teropods the  systematic  value  of  the  character  is  greater, 
hermaphroditism  and  bisexuality  being  co-ordinate  with 
morphological  characters.  Thus,  of  the  typical  gnstero- 
pods  as  a  whole,  the  inferior  orders  are  hermaphrodite,  the 
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superior   bisexual;    yet  the  Valvatidre    arc  di>tingui.-hed 

;UIIOM_'  their  dio'eious  relatives  liy  a  nion ion-  •_•• 

ilppa.-atns.       In    the   cephalopod-    ;ill    tin;   species    hlivo  the 

se\e-  developed  in  di-tinet  individuals. 

In  the  vertebrates,  although  there  in  a  wide  range  of  va 
riation,   there  is  tracealde  a  mere  graduated   bonolofflM] 
reMffiblanoe  than  in  t lie  other  primary  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom.      In  all  tin-  types  iln-  ..c\«-,  :ne  normally  ditier 
cniiated  in  distinct  individuals,  although  mine  high  fishes  i 

(,.| ies  of  Sorraliilm1   and  l.ntjanina' )  lire  hennu|ilirorlite. 

In  the  ln«er  types  the  ovaries  ami  male  organs  are  Ban-like  | 
envelopes  oontaining  in  one  case  eggs  ami  in  the  otln-r 
si >erm.     In  the  leptoeardians  i  .1  ,,^,/IM, ..  c.    i  he  e^'s  are  dis- 
ohaiged  through  the  mouth  :  in  all  the  other  forms-,  through 
an  aperture  near  the  enilof  tlie  ahilnininal  cavity.     In 
li-ln-s  the  eggs  are  discharged  at   tirst  in  the  uhilominal 
cavity,  ami  thence  through  an  aperture  into  the  water,  hut 
iii  most  they  are  carried  by  a  special  duct  outward.     Mo-t 
fishes  are  destitute  of  organs  (if  copulation,  and  the  eggs 
of  the  female  are  impregnated  by  the  sperm  of  the  male 
discharged  over  them  in  the  water;  but  some  fishes  are 
viviparous,  and  intromittent  organs  developed  which  vary 
in  type  in  the  several  families  they  characterize.    The  sela- 
chians are  unite  peculiar  in  their  economy.     In  the  higher 
vertebrates!  with  the  ovaries  are  connected  ducts  developed 
from  certain  embryonic  structures  (the  so-called  Mullcrian 
ducts),  known  a«  the  Fallopian  tubes.     Through  these  the 
eggs  are  discharged;  the  ducts  remain  separate  in  all  the 
tvpcs  ev-cpt  the  monodelphous  mammals;  in  these  they 
unite  behind,  and  a  single  vagina  is  the  result,  with  which 
a  double  uterus  in  the  lower  forms,  and  a  single  one  in 
the   higher  forms,  communicates.     The  male  organs  are 
highly  specialized,  and  are  developed  to  a  large  extent 
MrtJNMtH  with  the  female.     Thus,  the  ovaries  are  homo- 
logically  represented  by  the  testes,  the  penis  by  the  clito- 
ris  the  uterus  by  the  rudimentary  uterus  masculinum,  etc. 
Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  resume  of  a  few  facts  respect- 
ing the  organs  of  reproduction  and  their  relations.     (For 
further  details  other  articles  and  works  must  be  consulted., 
ASEXUAL  REPRODUCTION.— The  higher  forms  of  animal 
life  are  reproduced  solely  in  course  of  generation,  but  in 
many  of  the  lower  forms  reproduction  is  effected  by  peculia 
processes— i.  e.  either  (1)  by  the  subdivision  of  a  given  or- 
ganism into  distinct  entities  (scissiparity  or  fissipantyj.or 
(2)  bv  an  outgrowth  of  buds  from  the  surface  of  an  organ- 
ism, and  the  subsequent  development  thereof  into  animals 
similar  to  the  primitive  form,  which  may  either  remain 
connected  with  it,  or  become  liberated  and  assume  an  en- 
tirely independent  existence. 

Fissiparity  is  manifested  by  many  of  the  lower  forms  i 
animals.     The  polyps,  acalophs,  at  least  in  certain  st, 
and  many  worms,  exhibit  this  phenomenon.    The  unlimitej 
power  of  multiplication  of  fl;,,Jra  in  this  manner  is  well 
known     The  medusiform  acalcphs  in  their  strobiliform  st. 
thus  increase.    Certain  worms  also  increase  in  this  manner 
e,  strangulation  taking  place  at  certain  intervals,  head 
eyes  developing,  and  finally  independent  *orms  resulting. 

Gemmiparity  is  also  of  common  occurrence  in  th 
rior  animals,  and  is  the  mode  of  increase  and  deve  opmi 
of  the  colonies  of  coral  animals,  hydroid  acalephs,  polyzoans 
tunicate*,  etc.     (More  detail*  may  be  found  by  reference  to 
the  articles  on  these  groups.) 

Reproduction  by  other  means  than  generat.on  is  v 
limited  in  the  higher  animals,  and  becomes  taM"*J 
as  a  whole  in  ratio  to  the  specialization  and  h'Kh  orgam- 
,'tion  of  the  type.     In  vertebrates  it  is  manifested  to  a 
very  sli-h    extent.     In  some  fishes  the  tail  may,  at  least  ,n 
part,  be°  reproduced.     In  amphibians,  as  salamanders  or 
new  s.  the  members,  with  their  bones,  muscles  blood-Tea- 
sels,  and  nerves,  have  been  reproduced  after  destru 
It  is  well  known  that  lizards  often  reproduce .their  I.   U 
after  they   have   been   lost.     In   mammals,  howe>er    the 
power  of  reproduction  is  only  manifested  to  the  « 
repairing  wounds  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  very  extens,  c .     Th, 
student  may  consult  with  most  profit  Carpenter  ,P ,n ,«£« 


compri.es  a  clas.ical  course  of  four  yean  and  a  acientine 
course  of  four  yean,  e*<i  degree*  of  A.  It.  and 

It  al.o  givr.  preparatory  inxrnrtiun  and  intlru. ' 
in  tin-   ordinary    !.i  .-    ••    ;tn  I  commercial   branehe*.     lit 
main  l.tiii.l ••;  «tp.| 

Aug.  I  .  the  same  yeiir  :!.••  lift  trrm 

was  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Kanom  l> 
A   second    huildtn  •  t'iry    and    study-rooms  has 

i   -ra- 

lion,  two  third-  of  it«  I  -tee*  shall  b«  members 

of  the  Free-will  !  mination. 

Knb'ert*  (OIIAX  M.I.  n  native  of  South  Carolina;  ed- 

•  law 

in  BM  m  the  republic  of  Texas  ;  was  appointed 

di-tr'n-t  attorney  in  1M1,  and  di-tn.-t  ju.lgr  in  IM'1..  In 
K",7  In1  was  elc,-t.-d  to  ' 

tice.  which  he  held  till  the  cinl  war  began  in  1881.  !!•• 
was  then  elected  pie-i.l.-nt  .  f  tic  i-.nvrntion  of  «e.  i  • 

and  r man  :  federate  arn 

64,  when  he  was  recalled  from  the  field  to  assume  the  chair 
of  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  ,  ,urt.  In  1*68  ho  wai 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  denied  hi.  seat,  In  common 
with  all  Senators  from  the  South.  Foiuncr. 

I J  lib 'in  MI  n    I.'  .  11  -  .  I.I..IL,  b.  at  Windhain.i. 
N.  V..  HOT,  seated  atthe  Del.  Academy.  Iielbi: 

studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832;  ap- 
pointed muter  in  chan  •.  and  reappointed  in 
IM.'i;  joined  the  Republican  pany  on  iu  {urination : 

to  the  legislature  in  1859.  and  appointed  i- 
ler  of  the  State  in  lsi',1,  and  again  1863;  accepted  in  1864 
the  Democratic  nomination  to  the  same  position,  but  was 
defeated :  served  as  a  member  of  the  eonntitulional  com- 
mission 1871-72;  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  State  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1875,  and  governor  in  1876. 

Roden'tia  [I.at.  ro^rr, to  "  gnaw"],  or  Gli'rea  (plu- 
ral of  </.!'«,  a  kind  of  gnawing  animal),  an  order  of  mam- 
mals of  the  sub-das*  Monodelphia  or  Hlacentalia,  comprii 
ing  the  gnawing  animaU,  such  as  the  raU,  mice,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  etc.     These  may  be  briedy  denned  a.  ineducubilian 
placcntiferous  mammals,  with  the  incisors  in  pairs  in  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  rootless  and  ever-growing,  and  i 
their  growth  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle  or  open 
spiral.     In  more  detail  they  are  disUingui.hed,  on  c< 
narison  with  one  or  other  of  the  related  orden,  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters:  The  skull  has  the  facial  or  rostral  por- 
tion quite  produced  and  enlarged  ;  the  pteriotie  and  tj 
panic  elements  are  ankylosed  with  each  other,  and  together 
form  a  unit  separable  from  the  contiguous  bonet 
poral  and  orbital  fossse  are  confluent  into  each  i 
lachrymal  foramen  opens  within  the  orbit. ;  the  t« 
diphvodont,  and  are  limited  to  molars  and  incisors;   th» 
mola'rs  have  tuberculated  or  flatti.h  crowns,  and 
ciallv  adapted  for  attrition  of  food ;  the  series  is  compoi 
chiefly  of  the  true  molars,  the  premolars  sometimes  oein| 
absent,  though  generally  developed  in  small  num 
incisors  are  long,  and  continuou.ly  reproduced  and  , ho,  < 
outward  from  their  bases;  in  the  typical  species  they  are 
covered  with  enamel  on  their  outer  faces,  but  not  on  the 
inner  ones,  and  hence  the  latter  are  soft :  a  trenc 
terior  edge  in  the  result,  produced  by  the  uncqi 
ing  away  of  the  teeth ;  the  canine,  are  entirely  a 
and  a  wide  interval  exists  between  the  mcisor.  an.    tl 
molars;  the  member,  are  completely  ^."!«P«' 
proximal  joints  are  mostly  confined  w.thin  the  c, 
integument ;  the  feet  are  well  developed,  an 
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HYDUOIDA,  and 

B1LITY.) 

Rhinophrynid*.    See  TOAD,  in  CTCLOP-DIA. 
Ring,  Tammany.    See  TWEED  (W.  M.),  .n  C 
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(19)  Uinumyidiv.  Of  these,  the  lirst  to  sixth  represent  the 
lunar-family  Myoidea;  the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  super- 
family  Saeoomyoideaj  the  ninth,  the  super-family  (Jastor- 
oidea;  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  the  super-family  Sciuroidea; 
the  twelfth,  the  super-family  llaploodontoidea;  und  (he 
thirteenth  to  nineteenth,  the  super-family  Hystricni'lca. 
The  Duplicidentiiti  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
four  incisors  above,  but  two  below;  the  external  incisors 
are,  however,  very  small,  and  situated  behind  the  principal 
ones;  in  early  life  i-n  11  six  incisors  arc  present  in  the  upper 
jaw;  the  enamel  is  developed  behind  as  well  as  in  front, 
although  behind  it  is  in  a  very  thin  layer;  the  skull  has 
no  true  alisphrimid  canal;  the  bony  palate  is  represented 
by  a  simple  bridge  between  the  alveola?;  the  fibula  articu- 
lates distally  with  the  calcaneum ;  the  testes  arc  external. 
Of  this  sub-order  two  families  are  known — viz.  (1)  Lago- 
myidni  and  (2)  Lcporidic.  These  are  the  only  groups  repre- 
sented by  species  now  living.  A  third  and  apparently  dis- 
tinct sub-order  has,  however,  been  established  by  Mr.  Al- 
ston for  an  extinct  type.  This  sub-order  has  been  named 
Ilebetidcntati ;  the  incisors  were  two  in  the  upper  and  four 
in  the  lower  jaw;  the  supernumerary  pair  in  the  lower  jaw 
were  very  small,  and  placed  rather  behind  the  principal 
ones ;  the  enamel  was  continuous  around  the  teeth,  and 
their  crowns  were  transversely  hollowed  and  had  a  chiselled 
edge;  the  fibula  articulated  with  the  calcaneum.  But  one 
family  has  been  distinguished — viz.  Mcsotheriida;,  repre- 
sented by  a  species  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
Pliocene  of  South  America.  Several  peculiar  families  have 
been  also  constituted  for  the  reception  of  typical  forms  of 
simplicidentate  rodents  now  extinct.  (See  also  the  names 
of  the  different  families.)  THEODOKE  GILL. 

Romantic  School,  The,  was  at  first  simply  the 
name  of  a  peculiar  movement  in  German  literature,  but  as 
this  movement  spread  to  other  countries  and  over  other 
fields,  revolutionizing  the  fine  arts,  forming  new  issues  in 
history,  philology,  and  philosophy,  and  influencing  even 
theology,  the  name  assumed  a  broader  signification,  and 
was  applied  to  a  general  tendency  in  modern  civilization. 
A  cause,  however,  capable  of  such  an  expansion  in  its  ef- 
fects must  itself  be  the  product  of  large  general  powers 
which  met  in  this  point  and  took  life;  and  the  romantic 
school,  although  it  originated  simply  as  an  opposition  to 
the  reigning  pseudo-classical  taste  in  literature,  was  indeed 
the  result  of  many,  much  more  comprehensive  spiritual 
agencies  which  gathered  in  the  genius  of  Goethe,  and  were 
organized  there  into  a  form  fit  for  action.  The  first  author 
who  set  forth  a  romantic  view  of  life  with  any  degree  of 
consistency  and  decisiveness,  though  still  in  a  somewhat 
dreamy  and  flickering  condition,  was  Rousseau  (1712-78). 
But  with  him  romanticism  is  a  moral  rather  than  a  literary 
opposition.  It  is  the  revolt  of  a  passionate  nature  against 
a  false  spirit,  the  protest  of  sentimentalism  against  ration- 
alism. Rousseau  felt  that  in  spite  of  all  its  proud  con- 
quests, real  and  imaginary,  the  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  a  huge  lie,  which  brutalized  and  de- 
E  raved  mankind;  but  his  longings  remained  vague  and 
is  despair  grew  sickly.  His  opposition  ended  in  an  inar- 
ticulate cry.  His  Coitfexaions  make  the  reader  smile  anil 
shudder;  they  remind  him  of  the  lunatic  asylum;  they  are 
unfit  for  action.  In  Germany,  Rousseau  found  two  disci- 
ples, Lavater  (1741-1801)  and  Pestalozzi  (1746-1820),  far 
inferior  to  him  in  genius,  but  purer  and  stronger  charac- 
ters, and  thereby  enabled  to  connect  his  views  with  real 
issues  in  practical  life.  Lavater's  religious  mysticism 
turned  into  fanaticism,  and  passed  by  with  but  small  effect, 
but  his  Phyriorjnomical  Fragment!  are  a  powerful  concep- 
tion, the  result  of  much  love  and  true  enthusiasm,  and  they 
exercised  a  widespread  influence  in  modern  life.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  love-poems  from  any  European 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  those  of  the  Latin 
literature  from  the  period  of  Augustus,  and  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  a  thousand  lines  and  movements  of  the  human 
body,  which  to  the  ancient  poet  were  nothing  but  forms  of 
abstract  beauty  or  incitements  to  sensual  pleasure,  have 
become  so  many  spiritual  revelations  to  the  eyes  of  the 
modern  man.  This,  with  the  myriads  of  small  but  omni- 
present consequences  involved  in  it,  is  due  to  Lavater. 
Still  more  palpable  was  the  influence  of  Pestalozzi's  at- 
tempts at  finding  the  true  educational  method ;  a  new  idea 
of  human  destiny  loomed  up  amidst  his  new  ideas  of  hu- 
man nature.  Both  these  men  were  from  Switzerland;  an 
influence  as  powerful  and  tending  the  same  way  came  at 
the  same  time  from  Northern  Germany,  from  Kant  (1724- 
1804).  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  nothing  ro- 
mantic cither  in  Kant's  personal  life  or  in  the  (esthetic 
impression  of  his  reasoning.  Personally,  he  was  a  pedant, 
and  in  literary  respects  he  is  as  stiff  as  the  philosophers  of 


the  mathematical  method  whom  he  superseded.  Never- 
theless, no  Kant,  no  romantic  school.  His  opposition  was 
not  directed  against  rationalism,  but  against  dogmatism. 
By  showing  that  nothing  can  enter  the  human  conscious- 
ness unless  representing  itself  under  certain  forms  or  cate- 
gories of  time  and  space,  quality  and  quantity,  etc.,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing  itself,  he  crushed  a 
mountain  of  prejudices  and  made  a  reconstruction  of  all 
science  necessary ;  and  by  showing  that  the  onlv  certainty 
man  can  find  by  himself  are  those  postulates  which  he  finds 
inherent  in  his  own  nature,  of  the  existence  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  necessity  of  duty,  he  laid 
an  emphasis  on  moral  freedom  and  responsibilitv  which 
became  an  emancipation  of  the  human  personality.  A 
moral  enthusiasm  burst  upon  Germany,  and  the  connec^ 
tion  between  this  movement  and  the  romantic  school  be- 
came very  apparent  when  Kant's  nearest  disciple,  Fichte 
(1762-1814),  gave  that  singular  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Ego  and  the  non-Ego  of  which  the  ro- 
mantic school  afterward  made  so  surprising  an  application. 
Meanwhile,  a  multitude  of  minor  movements  brought  this 
whole  commotion  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  field  of  lite- 
rature. By  his  wonderful  illustrations  of  classical  art,  its 
history,  its  artistic  methods,  its  aesthetic  aims,  etc.,  Winck- 
elmann  (1717-68)  had  already  earlier  thrown  a  peculiar 
light  on  the  pseudo-classical  reproduction  which  was  the 
pride  of  the  French  nation  and  the  rule  in  all  European 
literatures;  and  now  came  Lessing  (1729-81),  and  attacked 
this  very  same  ideal  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner  from 
another  side.  He  showed  that  it  often  stood  in  direct  op- 
position to  human  nature,  being  nothing  but  a  conglome- 
rate of  conventionalities,  and  simply  ridiculous  in  the  mo- 
ment these  conventionalities  lost  their  prestige  :  Shakspeare 
served  him  as  evidence.  At  the  same  time  Herder  ( 1744- 
1803)  demonstrated  theoretically  and  practically,  and  with 
the  happiest  applications,  that  nationality  is  a  necessary 

.  clement  in  all  that  is  truly  great  in  literature  and  art ; 
while  Klopstock  (1724-1808),  with  a  peculiar  excitement 
which  nevertheless  caught  the  heart,  called  his  countrymen 
back  from  all  worship  of  the  foreign  and  bade  them  stay 
with  their  own.  Under  these  influences  Goethe  wrote  in 

I  1773  (rote  ton  Serlichingen,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  ro- 
mantic school. 

The  principle  of  the  old  pseudo-classical    school  was 

j  ie a ii ly  ;  that  of  the  new  romantic  was  life.  The  classicist 
represented  the  ideas  mttafkynaaUy,  and  he  seldom  reached 
beyond  a  logical  explication  which  might  or  might  not 
strike  the  understanding  with  its  pointed  antitheses  :  the 

i  romanticist  represented  the  ideas  lyrically,  as  they  ring  in 

i  the  raptures  or  agonies  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  thus 
appealing  directly  to  the  sentiment  he  gave  them  a  force 
which  hitherto  they  had  had  only  in  religion.  The  classi- 
cist represented  the  passions  jilitttically,  as  fixed  systems 
of  reflections,  and  his  highest  creation  was  a  statue  of  am- 
bition, love,  jealousy,  honor,  etc. ;  the  romanticist  repre- 
sented the  passions  picturesquely,  as  they  may  burn  in  an 
individual  character  belonging  to  a  certain  age,  race,  stage 
of  life,  etc.,  and  by  thus  painting  a  broad  picture  of  infinite 
suggestiveness  he  gave  them  a  presence  which  hitherto 
men  had  experienced  only  in  actual  life.  The  new  princi- 
ple commanded  an  enormous  wealth  of  new  impressions; 
and  it  was  only  natural  to  apply  this  magic  wand  also  on 
other  fields.  In  architecture  the  Greek  temple  was  consid- 
ered the  absolute  norm,  and  the  Gothic  cathedral  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wild  eccentricity  of  a  barbaric  taste  ;  but 
only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  it  was  generally  felt  that 
Gothic  architecture  contains  some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
most  delicate  forms  which  the  human  imagination  has  ever 

Eroduced.  In  painting  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the 
'rench  revolution  for  the  ancient  republics,  and  the  mar- 
vellous energy  and  fertility  of  David  (1748-1825),  had 
made  the  representation  of  the  heroic  in  its  sublime  but 
distant  magnificence  the  acme  of  the  art;  and  when  Geri- 
cault  (1790-1824)  painted  The  Wreck  of  the  Mti/iita,  peo- 
ple were  startled;  but  soon  followed  Ary  Scheffer  (1795- 
1863),  Horace  Vernet  (1798-1863),  Dclaroche  (1797-18f.fi), 
and  others.  In  music  the  brilliant  but  abstract  Italian 
melody  still  held  the  sway,  in  spite  of  Gluck  and  Mozart, 
and  only  the  more  refined  minds  felt  that  it  was  vague  and 
without  character,  though  not  without  passion:  but  when 
Weber  (1786-1826)  and  Boieldieu  (1775-1835)  made  the 
popular  song  the  basis  of  their  operas,  everybody  under- 
stood them,  and  Auber  (1782-1871)  actually  ransacked  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  Naples  to  Drontheim  to  find  charac- 
ters for  his  compositions.  Still  more  surprising  were  the 
results  which  the  new  principle  produced  in  science.  Lan- 
guages ceased  to  be  considered  as  systems  of  signs,  and  were 
studied  as  productions  of  nature ;  history  ceased  to  be  nar- 
rated as  a  game  of  bodily  force,  shrewd  tricks,  and  chance, 
and  was  depicted  as  an  evolution  of  life ;  Nature  herself 
ceased  to  be  studied  as  a  mechanical  workshop,  and  her 
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philosophy  became  in  the  hands  of  Schelling  a  kind  of  I 
psychology. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  splendors  an 
internal  ileeay  very  soon  became  visible,  and  tin-  i 
was  owing  to  the  principle  itself.  The  partiality  wlii.-h 
the  romantic  school  showed  for  the  Middle  Ages  has 
often  been  set  forth  as  one  of  its  most  essential 
islies  and  as  the  principal  reason  of  its  rapid  decay.  I'.m 
this  is  a  mistake.  Life  was  the  principle  of  the  school,  but 
of  the  whole  history  of  mankind  the  Middle  Ages  was  that 
period  which  presented  the  most  powerful  forms,  the 
brilliant  colors  of  life.  Hence  the  predilection  of  the 
school  for  this  period.  It  was  not  inborn  with  it.  but  sim 
ply  a  consequence  of  its  principle,  which  becomes  evident 
by  a  study  of  the  different  literatures.  In  England,  whose 
meditvval  history  i<  very  rich  and  interesting,  the  romantic  j 
school,  after  a  quiet  transition  of  nature  worship,  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  of  the  Lake  school,  especially  by  ^'..id- 
worth  (1770-185(1),  naturally  settled  down  with  Walter 
Scott  (1771-1832)  in  an  entlm-ia>tic  representation  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  whose 
mediaeval  history  presents  a  picture  only  of  decay  and 
stagnation,  Ohlensla'jrcr  in  Denmark  (1779-184*)  and 
Gcijcr  (1783-1S47)  and  Tegnfir  (1782-1846)  in  Sweden  did 
not  draw  their  materials  from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  from  a 
somewhat  earlier  period,  when  the  spirit  of  the  VU-in:/,  r 
had  not  yet  died  out,  but  cither  struggled  against  Chris- 
tianity or  entered  into  its  service.  And  in  France,  where 
actual  life  was  so  noisy  that  it  could  not  well  be  overheard, 
mirrorings  of  the  time  being  are  visible  not  only  with  the 
precursors  of  the  romantic  school,  Madame  de  Stael-Holstein 
(1760-1817)  and  Chateaubriand  (1769-1848),  but  still  more 
with  its  master,  Victor  Hugo  (1802).  Just  in  the  same 
manner  the  decay  of  the  school  was  a  simple  consequence 
of  its  artistic  principle.  Life  is  not  the  highest  principle 
of  art;  the  highest  principle  is  truth.  Whenever  life — 
that  is,  life-like  representation  of  the  phenomenon — is 
s'ct  up  as  the  highest  goal  of  art,  as  its  principal  aim, 
art  is  apt  to  swerve  into  particularism,  to  mistake  that 
which  strikes  by  its  extraordinary  peculiarity  for  that 
which  is  truly  living,  to  exhaust  itself  on  singularities 
and  fill  its  galleries  with  curiosities;  just  as  in  actual  life 
a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  individual 
leads  men  to  mistake  anarchy  for  liberty,  and  dissolves 
society  into  chaos.  In  Germany  the  romantic  school  fell 
very  soon  into  this  mistake  (see  HOFFMANN  (ERNST), 
MULLNER,  GRILLPARZER,  etc.),  and  the  life-likeness  which 
it  opposed  to  the  lifeless  beauty  of  the  classical  school 
was  a  revolting  hideousness.  The  question  then  arose, 
What  is  it  which  in  actual  life  secures  general  freedom 
by  restricting  individual  liberty?  or  what  is  it  which 
in  artistic  representation  secures  beauty  to  the  whole  by 
restricting  the  impressiveness  of  the  parts  ?  It  is  of  course 
truth.  But  what  is  truth  ?  The  romantic  school  attempted 
a  double  answer,  but  failed  in  them  both.  In  Germany  the 
romanticists  (see  A.  W.  and  F.  SCHLEGEL)  said,  Truth  is 
only  a  symbol,  and  the  highest  symbols  mankind  possesses 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  absolute  monarchy. 
Hence  followed  political  reaction,  conversion  to  Romanism, 
extravagancies,  eccentricities,  insanity,  and  suicide.  In 
England  the  romanticists  said,  There  is  no  truth  outside 
of  the  individual ;  take  away  all  those  abstract  generalities 
which  enslave  the  individuality,  and  the  unbound  Pro- 
metheus will  show  himself  the  truth.  The  result  was  dis- 
gust at  life,  despair  at  all ;  and  although  Byron  (1788-1824) 
and  Shelley  (1792-1822)  found  disciples  among  the  Jews  and 
among  the  Slavic  nationalities,  this  branch  of  the  romantic 
school  has  now  also  withered.  CLEMENS  PETKRSKN. 

Rose  (ERNESTINE  LOUISE  LASMOND  POTOWSKV),  b.  in 
Petcrkoff,  Poland,  Jan.  18,  1810,  of  Jewish  parents  ;  aban- 
doned early  the  Jewish  creed ;  visited  England  in  IS 
became  a  disciple  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  was  married  to 
William  E.  Rose.    In  1836  she  came  to  New  York,  and  c 
culated  the  first  petition  for  the  property  rights  of  married 
women,  as  there   was  a   bill   pending  in  the   t»ew  Yor, 
legislature,  introduced   by  Judge   Hurtell   in   1837.     .. 
lectured  in  all  the  chief  cities  North  and  feoutn;  was 
delegate  from  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  to 
the  Woman's  Industrial  Congress,  held  in  Berlin  -Nov.  », 
1869,  and  subsequently  attended  all  the  woman  s  right 
ventions,  and  frequently  addressed  ^legislative  asseinl   n  -. 
Of  late 
E 
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'entions,  and  frequently  addressed  legislative  asseinl 
)f  late  years  she  has  spent  most  of  her  time  in  France  and 
SnMand,  speaking  on  many  public  occasions  on  re 
opics,  temperance,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  wot 
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Rougemont',  de  (FREDERIC  CONSTANT),  b.  in  the  can- 
ton of  Ncufchatel,  Switzerland,  July  28  1808,  by  his  mother 
a  descendant  of  J  F  d'Osterwald,  the  translator  of  th. 
Bible  into  the  French  language :  educated  at  Neufchate, 
Berne,  and  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin;  studie 


law  nu. l.-r  -•!-.  ,_•!,-.,  th-  . I,,-.. v  111.  l.-r  N.-in.lrr  and  fflhNi. 
macber,  philosophy  m>  :•     H  -rofrephr 

mi  'l.-r  K;irl  Kilt.-r  :   on  In-   r.-i 

e\ii-n-i\i-  tra\.-l-  he  soon  begun  a  -.-n.-.  ..t 

tin-    I-  r.-nrti    ,  ,T,    |i   (front   \ ,. 

exhibit  itn  extra.. r.linar.  !  ».  a  ,|,.,.|,  , 

Tk. 

are — a  '/..„/,-, (/,;,:/  ,,„,/  *    .  • 

r:,/,/:.,    ,.l      I/.,,,       •>    r0tl    .     It!'      .    Hlli.-ll     l,|.[»:il. 

il..-  ri't'.irm  M   i/.-..:_'ni|.liii-»l  l.-».-lninr  a \,\\t\*  t..   lin- 

lll'-tl|...|   :      /'  llir    ll'.llf    /... 

''"'  K'"'k  MBMtMcy  I,.   •  7'i, 

rat  /'.  ;/./, ,  .      • 
Key  I;  lli,   ,\;v ,„/,„/,•,-  /,„„,,„„,/. 
lli;,n:,.  ..,-  ill,   SI,. 
,„•  Pkilotonkf  ..:'  ll:.i:,.,,  ,„  //,.    |  „,,..„.  / 

->"!•-.  I-TI  all  the  systems  »f  philosophy 

of  billon  publi-bi -,|  |M.I!I  in  Kun.pe  and  America,  ••• 
Apr.:1.,  I »7''i.     Rongonontwu  a  man  i.t 
<->.MM.-ti.»ns,  and  wrote  several  works  win      . 
first  rnnk  among  the  apologist*  for  ci  an.- 

.1   t'.:iii>ii,'nt<n-y   ,,„   th,   Mitinr  I't'.j,!:.^  I  IMI  i.  KftilniMitiv* 
(if  I/it  ll,,,,k  O/EcclttitutM  (  1  -  I  I  , 

or  Letten  im  !:•  I  l.,./,,r,iii,,u  (1!  vols.,  l«5<),  A 

lliitnry   of  Attronnmy  in   lit   Ititnlina    I..   It,! 
JCfri-ltitlun  ../'  St.  ./../MI  fjrftlitittfif  by  ttie  Scriftmnt,  ai*i  «r- 
jj'innii'j  tlitlnry  (1866),  //HIIHIII  /.t/V  tritti  ,,r  BJAnt  Faitk 
(1869),  X  Myiltr,,  oftkt  /'union  • 

(1876).     Moit  of  these  work*  have  been  tranilaled  into 

several  language*  of  Kurope.   Uougeraont  was  nu  b 

erful  as  a  political  writer  against  the  all  im a.lin;.'  t 

jam  now  prevailing  in  Switierlnn.l.     At  the  time  „(  ln- 

death  he  was  writing  what  be  considered  the  work  i.f  I.:- 

life — The  Tico  Citici,  of  which  the  two  volun 

were  but  the  prolegomena.  V..T. 

Kiith'rrfiird  (LEWIS MORRIS), b. Nor. 25, 1818, at  Xor- 
risania,  N.  Y. :  graduate!  in   1834  «t  Williuni  I 
slu.lied  law  with  W.  H.  Seward  :  ii.linitte.l  to  tlii-  I.. 
entered  into  partnership  with  Hamilton  Ki.-h  :  viiited  Eu- 
rope 1849-52 ;  has  devoted  bis  leisure  hours  to  (rience.  and 
is  one  of  the  original  corporators  named  in  the  act  of  Con 
gress  passed  in  1K63,  creating  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.     For  the  last  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  making  original  investigations,  particularly  In 
connection  with  the  subject  of  astronomical  photography, 
of  which  he  may  properly  be  considered  the  father.     The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  papers  published  by  him :  In 
July,  1 S62,  a  short  article  on  the  companion  In  Siriup,  which 
ha.l  then  just  been  discovered;  measurements  are  pirn: 
in  May,  1863,  a  series  of  observations  upon  the  fixed  lines 
exhibited  by  the  moon,  also  on  the  lines  and  bands  of 
Jupiter  and  Mars ;  maps  of  the  spectra  of  seventeen  of  the 
fixed  stars  are  given ;  in  the  same  year,  a  second  »  ' 
the  companion  to  Sirius,  also  observations  on  the  stellar 
spectra  and  on  the  spectroscope,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
new  instrument ;    also  remarks  on  the   two  Ds,  between 
which  he  observed  seven  lines.     In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
lished criticisms  on  different  forms  of  the  stellar  spectro- 
scopes which  had  been  used  by  Se.-ehi,  Airy,  and  I>on»ti : 
in  186a  gave  an  automatic  form  of  a  six-prism  spectroscope, 
which  still  continues  the  best  in  use.     In  the  same  year  he 
published  an  article  on  astronomical  photography,  and  de- 
scribed the  method  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  ri.n-lru.-t- 
ing  an  achromatic  telescopic  objective  eleven  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  aperture,  and  corrected  for  the  photographic  rays ; 
this  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  produce  a  lens  of 
this  kind ;  in  1872  an  article  on  the  stability  of  the  coll 
dion  film,  in  which  he  proved  by  measurements  that  the  film 
underwent  no  alterations,  such  as  would  vitiate  it  as  I 
record  for  astronomical  observations:  in  Aug.,  IS, 6,  an 
account  of  a  glass  circle  for  the  measurement  of  angle! 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  observations  which  proved  I 
in  the  instrument  as  constructed  by  him  the  probable 
of  any  single  reading  was  considerably  IMS  than  one  luilf 
a  second  of  arc.     In  1870  he  perfected  a  small  dlv 
eneine   by  which  he  was  able  to  rule  diffraction-grating. 
on  glass  (sec  Ki  I.IMJ-MA,  MINK,  in  Cr,  t.or  »:I>IA)  surpassing 
those  of  Nobert.     Some  of  these  plates  furnished"  larger 
spectra  than  spectroscope*  with  nine  prism-. 
now  used  as  the  most  efficient  means  in  po- 
astronomcr  for  the  study  of  the  spectra  of  celestial  obji 
He  has  also  devised  and  constructed  a  very  admirab 
cromctcr  for  measuring  the  photographs  taken  with  tl 
telescope.    (See  MICROMETER,  in  CTCLOP.CDIA.) 

Hv'an  (JOHN  OEOROF),  brother  of  Gen.  W.  A.  C.  Ryan, 
"the  martVr  of  the  Virginius."  b.  at  Toronto.  Canada, 
June  18   1841 ;  educated  to  the  law:  colonel  in  the  (  MM 
crate  army  during  the  civil  war.  and  many  time.  wound« 
In  1865,  having  been  arrested  in  Memphis,  Tenn..  bj 
take  for  J.  H.  Surratt,  one  of  the  conspirators  concerned  in 
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the  assassination  of  Pros.  Lincoln,  and  carried  to  Washing- 
ton in  chains,  ho  attained  an  unexpected  and  national  noto- 
riety, being  styled  "  tho  mysterious  prisoner." 

It  yan  (Wn.i.iAM  ALBERT  CHARLKS),  b.  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, Mar.  2S,  IS  I.'!:  educated  in  Buffalo;  in  1801  entered 
the  army  in  the  civil  war,  and  rose  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate in  the  132d  New  York  to  that  of  captain  in  the  l'J2d 
New  York:  in  ISliil  espoused  the  Cuban  cause;  was  chief 
of  staff  and  inspector-general  under  Jordan,  and  distin- 
guished fur  gallantry;  returned  to  tho  U.S.  repeatedly, 
and  took  part  in  several  hazardous  expeditions  for  the 
relief  of  Cuba.  His  last  adventure,  which  proved  fatal, 


was  in  the  noted  Virginius,  which  sailed  from  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  Oct.  23,  1873,  and  was  captured  on  the  ,'Jls.t 
by  tho  Spanish  war-steamer  Tornado,  and  carried  into 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  the  whole  company  of  passengers 
and  crew,  to  tho  number  of  151,  were  court-martialled  by 
Gen.  Burricl  and  condemned  as  pirates.  Fifty-two  of 
these,  including  Gens.  Ryan,  Varona,  Del  Sol,  and  Ces- 
pedes,  and  also  Capt.  Fry,  the  captain  of  tho  Virginius, 
were  shot,  the  first  four  on  the  4th,  and  the  others  between 
the  4th  and  8th  of  November,  when  the  British  man-of-war 
Niobe  steamed  into  port,  and  her  commander,  Sir  Lambton 
Lorraine,  interposed  to  arrest  the  slaughter. 


s. 


Sabine'  Pass ,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  co.,  seaport-town  of  East- 
ern Texas,  is  the  terminus  of  St.  Louis  and  Mexican  Gulf 
R.  R.,  and  is  also  in  communication  with  the  interior  of 
Texas  a.nd  Louisiana. by  the  Ncelies  and  Sahine  rivers;  has 
the  best  bar  and  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  will 
be  among  tho  most  important  seaports  on  the  completion 
of  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Tho  water  in  its  inner  harbor  is  25  to 
40  feet  deep.  W.  F.  McCLANAHAN,  ED.  NEWS-BEACON. 

Saf  ford  (ROBERT),  b.  July  7, 1767,  in  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
emigrated  in  his  twenty-second  year  to  the  North-western 
Territory,  then  an  unbroken  wilderness  from  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  lakes ;  did  much  to  reclaim  the  Western  wilderness ; 
was  appointed  judge  over  a  vast  district,  embracing  nearly 
all  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  State  of  Ohio;  filled 
nearly  all  the  offices  of  honor  and  trust  which  could  be 
conferred  at  that  time,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Indian 
wars,  being  commissioned  colonel  by  the  then  governor  of 
the  Territory,  Gen.  St.  Clair.  and  fought  gallantly  under 
the  late  President,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  at  tho 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  and  others,  until  Tocumseh,  at  tho 
battle  of  the  Thames,  was  killed.  D.  at  Gallipolis,  0., 
July  26,  1863.  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON. 

Sa'hara  [properly  Ey-yuhrA,  an  Arabic  substantive 
meaning  "  a  reddish  waste  plain  deprived  of  vegetation  "], 
the  name  of  the  great  desert  of  North  Africa,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  W.,  and  from  the  last  ranges  of  the  mountains  of  Ber- 
beria  on  the  N.  up  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Negroland 
on  the  S.  It  covers  15°  in  latitude  and  40°  in  longitude — 
about  8,530,000  square  kilometre?,  or  3,293.000  American 
sq.  in.,  the  half  of  which  fall  S.  of  tho  tropic  of  Cancer. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara  has  a  northerly  slope. 
This  is  cut  by  the  Nile,  a  river  which,  fed  by  tho  rains  of 
the  equatorial  belt,  receives  a  constant  supply  of  water  and 
pours  it  into  the  Mediterranean  after  forming  a  long  oasis, 
Egypt.  With  that  exception  no  other  river  cuts  through 
the  breadth  of  tho  Sahara.  Westward  from  tho  Nile  Valley 
various  ranges,  clumps  of  mountains,  and  table-lands  oc- 
cupy the  central  parts  of  that  desert  on  its  whole  length. 
Among  these  the  mountains  of  Wanyanga  and  of  Ton  or 
Tibesti,  the^tablc-land  of  Mourzouk  and  tho  table-land  or 
Jassili  of  Azjer,  the  mountains  of  Azben  and  those  of 
Ahaggar,  the  Tassili  of  the  Ahaggar,  the  table-lands  Tan 
EzroQft  and  Waran,  and  lastly  the  mountains  of  Adrar, 
following  one  after  the  other  from  E.  to  W.  on  a  sinuous 
line,  form  what  might,  be  called  the  spinal  bone  of  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  separate  the  two  principal  northern 
and  southern  watersheds.  The  Sahara  has  not  been  a 
desert  from  the  date  of  its  emersion  out  of  the  sea-waters. 
During  the  period  that  preceded  the  present  aspect  and  life 
of  the  earth's  surface,  the  valleys  of  the  Sahara  were  real 
rivers,  and  extensive  low  tracts  of  that  country  were  true 
lakes.  A  complete  change  in  the  climate  of  the  whole  of 
North  Africa  brought  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  rain, 
stopped  the  flow  of  the  rivers — some  of  which  were  as  large 
as  the  Tennessee  or  the  Platte — and  caused  tho  Sahara  to 
be  what  it  now  is.  Tho  height  of  the  soil  varies  consid- 
erably, according  to  the  places.  In  the  Algerian  Sahara 
there  is  a  large  tract  of  country  at  a  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  sea,  and  that  country,  filled  with  the  beds  of  salt 
lagunes,  called  iliott,  was  about  twenty-five  centuries  ago 
a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  it  joined  at  Gtibes. 
Another  tract,  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  extends 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Sahara  S.  of  the  table-land  of 
Barga  or  Barca  (anc.  Cyrenaicn) ;  it  includes  the  oases 
of  Siwa  and  Awjela.  This  last  low  country  was  probably 
also  united  to  the  Mediterranean  a  little  W.  from  the  mod- 
ern delta  of  the  Nile  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the 
Syrtis  Major.  The  highest  parts  of  the  Sahara  are  the 
mountains  of  Ton,  the  Tassili  of  Azjer,  and,  above  all,  the 
mountains  of  Ahaggar,  which  cover  the  centre  of  that  des- 


ert, and  form  there  properly  three  different  knots  of  one 
raising,  equally  distant  from  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the 
Atlantic.  Some  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Tou  are  2300 
metres  high,  and  these  are  the  basis  of  still  loftier  peaks. 
Tha  table-land  of  Mourzouk,  between  Tou  and  the  Tassili 
of  Azjer,  ranges  from  560  to  5SO  metres.  The  Tassili,  it- 
self a  table-land  falling  from  S.  to  N.,  may  be  liidO  metres, 
or  perhaps  2000  metres,  above  the  sea-level  in  the  highest 
parts,  and  the  Ahaggar  evidently  exceeds  the  height  of  the 
Tassili.  Extinct  volcanoes,  masses  of  lava,  basaltic  rocks, 
show  here  and  there  the  first  cause  of  the  rising  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  mostly  composed  of  sandstone  and 
of  limestone,  but  whose  oldest  fossiliferous  banks  are  a 
submarine  formation  of  the  Devonian  period. 

From  the  Ahaggar,  seemingly  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sahara,  come  down  in  the  plains,  three  large  valleys,  for- 
merly rivers — the  Igharghar,  which  had  its  mouth  in  the 
western  desiccated  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean;  the  Tirhe- 
he'rt,  which  was  apparently  a  tributary  of  the  Dhra'a 
River  in  Morocco;  the  Tafasassct,  which  flowed  through 
the  Kwfira  or  Niger  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  like  the  last- 
named  dry  river.  The  waters  of  the  Tassili  of  Azjer  went 
partly  to  the  first  and  to  the  third  of  those  rivers.  The 
waters  of  the  Tou  Mountains  fell  in  the  direction  of  (lie 
Tsfid  Lake,  S.,  and  on  the  opposite  side  they  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  oasis  of  Ghebabo  and  Awjela.  Another  re- 
markable feature  in  the  hydrography  of  the  Sahara  is  the 
bed  of  a  large  river  called  Fed£.  That  river  acted  to  the 
waters  of  the  Tsad  as  a  channel  of  derivation  into  the 
eastern  Sahara  or  Libyan  Desert,  where  they  were  first  re- 
ceived in  the  hollow  of  BodelS  N.  E.  from  the  Tsad.  Although 
none  of  thvjfoddi,  or  valleys,  of  the  Sahara,  save  perhaps 
one  in  the  Ahaggar,  has  a  constant  flow,  and  although 
they  are  almost  destitute  of  fountains,  yet  tho  supply  of 
tho  rains — generally  tropical  rains,  falling  in  the  central 
Sahara  only  once  about  every  nine,  twelve,  or  even  twenty 
years — is  drained  into  these  wadi  or  valleys,  where,  after  an 
ephemeral  flowing,  it  soon  disappears,  being  absorbed  by 
the  loose  sandy  soil  forming  the  beds  of  the  valleys.  Hence- 
forth the  waters  are  protected  from  evaporating  by  tho  al- 
luvial ground,  and  reaching  below  an  impervious  stratum, 
they  either  become  stagnant,  or,  shielded  from  the  sun's  rays, 
assume  a  subterranean  course  along  the  valley  and  nourish 
the  wells  digged  on  its  extent,  as  well  as  the  scarce  shrubs 
and  trees  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  such  places. 

At  present  the  climate  of  Sahara  is  the  genuine  desertic, 
a  climate  of  extremes,  of  sudden  leaps  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  of  constant  dryness.  During  the  winter  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  falls  sometimes  to  even  more  than  2°  C., 
and  that  of  the  soil  to  4°  or  5°  below  the  freezing-point. 
During  the  summer  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade 
reaches  up  to  44°,  45°  on  the  table-lands,  and  to  about  50° 
in  some  low  countries;  on  such  days  the  heat  of  the  soil 
under  the  sun's  rays  may  surpass  that  of  the  air,  about  28°. 
In  the  short  space  of  a  few  days  the  air  itself  shows  dif- 
ferences of  28°  in  the  shade.  And  tho  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  such  that  the  simultaneous  indications  of  the 
dry  and  of  the  wet  thermometer  give  differences  of  more 
than  23°.  Under  the  influence  of  these  meteorological  pro- 
cesses operating  through  centuries,  the  particles  composing 
the  sandstone  and  other  rocks  are  disintegrated,  and  these 
particles,  carried  away  by  the  mighty  winds  that  sweep  the 
soil,  wander  afar  till  they  come  to  a  standstill  in  the  hollow 
parts.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  extensive  sandy  tracts  of 
the  Sahara,  which,  although  an  exception  in  the  general 
features  of  the  North  African  desert,  form  there  a  large  belt 
extending  from  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  up  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  cover  also  other  considerable  spaces  in  the  Libyan 
Desert,  as  well  as  in  the  N.  of  tho  Senegal.  In  these  belts 
or  strips  the  sand,  halting  against  tho  smallest  obstacles, 
accumulates  around  them,  and  generally  the  downs  thus 
created  assume  the  form  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  their  ab- 
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riipt  fall  and  their  slow  motion  being  with  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  wind.     But  the  effects  of  these  nieteoi 
ical  and  physical  phenomena  are  not  confined  to  ii 
liara.     The  heating  of  that  iminen.-e  mineral  surt.iee  pro- 
duces there  an  atmospheric  current  from  S.  to  X.  toward 
Europe  (the  »iV«c«v,),  whose  calnrilie  aeti.m  i-  I'elt  upon  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps;  a  current  from  N.  F,.  to  S.  W.  toward 
Si'iiegnmbia  (the  li<iriiinit'iii  i  ;  and  11  current  from  K.  to  \V. 
(the  (»<<•),  which  acts  with  the  same  scorching  effects  upon 
Madeira  as  the  harmattnn  upon  Sierra  I, cone. 

The  natural  productions  of  the.  Sahara  are  not  many. 
Salt,  alum,  saltpetre,  natron,  iron,  sulphur  of  antimony, 
among  the  minerals,  are  the  most  common.  Although  in 
gome  places  the  strata  both  inferior  and  superior  to  the 
Carboniferous  are  met  with,  up  to  the  present  no  mineral 
coal  has  been  found  in  the  Sahara.  IVriiliarplantseoniposo 
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whereas  other  families,  the  Capparidea),  Khamnts,  Tama- 
ri«ciniG,  Asclepiaden',  Solanea>,  Sah  ailm-an-a',  and  Conif- 
ci  ,i'.  >lm\v  species  not  so  varied  or  common,  butasmuchpo3u- 
liar,  or  even  more  remarkable.  On  account  of  the  similarity 
of  soil  and  climate,  the  flora  of  the  Sahara  shows  greater 
affinities  with  the  flora  of  Arabia  and  I'crsia  than  with  any 
other.  Strange  it  is  that  plants  growing  in  the  ncighbor- 
1, i  of  Montpellier  (France),  and  one  growing  in  the 


island  of  Java,  are  met  with  in  the  Central  Sahara.  In 
the  oases  the  date-palm  tree  ( Phoenix  dactylifem)  and  S. 
th,.  i  'nu-ifera  thebaina,  the  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  sorghum, 
panieum,  pcnicillaria,  tomato,  and  some  other  edible  plants, 
as  well  as  a  little  cotton,  are  cultivated.  Of  the  animals 
none  are  more  copiously  represented  than  the  insects,  and 
among  these  the  coleopters  prevail.  A  quantity  of  species 
of  lizards  and  snakes,  even  the  python  and  the  horned 
adder  (Cerantes),  the  Naja  haje,  deserve  notice  among  the 
reptiles.  As  a  living  proof  of  the  past  existence  of  the 
lar"e  rivers,  the  crocodile  is  found  in  some  lakes  in  the 
higher  part  of  their  valleys.  Rather  few  species  of  birds 
inhabit  the  Sahara  ;  vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey,  small 
insectivorous  birds,  are  the  most  frequent,  and  the  large  os- 
trich the  most  remarkable.  The  principal  wild  Mammalia 
are  the  hjiena,  the  jackal,  several  descriptions  of  antelopes, 
the  muftlon,  the  hare,  Ctenodactyliu,  jumping  rats,  and 
other  kinds  of  rats.  The  one-humped  camel,  introduced 
after  tho  beginning  of  our  era,  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
domestic  Mammalia;  without  that  animal  life  would 
now  impossible  for  man  in  the  Sahara.  The  other  domes- 
tic Mammalia  are  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  dog,  sheep,  and 

^Negroes  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  tho  Sahara,  and  it 
Beem'very  likely  that,  at  the  time  when  water  was  plenti- 
ful   as  shown  by  the  contour  of  the  country  and  the  pro: 
ence  of  semi-fossil  water  shells,  men  of  the  negro  rac! 
alone  lived  in  the  Sahara.    Subsequently,  branches  of  tl 
primeval  population  sought  a  refuge  in  the  lowest,  hotte: 
[mi  dry,  and  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  in  Wa. 
Ri-h    in  Fczzfin,  to  pursue  there   a  life  of  agriculture 
Another  branch  of  that  race,  the  Tibbou  or  T6da,  with 
the  Terawiye,  turned  toward  the  centre  of  the  countr; 
where,  unlike  their  brethren,  the  Barabra  of  Nubia,  the. 
became  nomads,  and  as  herdsmen  remained  maste     of  thi 
eastern  portion  of  the  North  African  desert.     Those  of  the 
Saharian  negroes  who  settled  in  the  oases  have  accomp  is 
ed  certain  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  partic 
the  management  of  water.     In  flat-bottomed  hoi lows  they 
dug  artestan  wells,  and  on  slopes  gallery  wells,  to  irrigate 

VwTmigrations  of  the  white  races  afterward  scattered 

over  the  western  Sahara  its  present  inhabitan  s  the  B« 

hers  and  the  Arabs.     The  Berbers,  whose  first  dwell 

seem  to  have  been  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  border. 

of  E-ypt,  where  they  had  kin,  and  whence  they  received 

?he  beginnings  of  civilization,  and  in  the  mountains  of 

Morocco,  passed  into  tho  Sahara,  and  since,  «<>•'«• 

names  of  Zenftga,  Zenata,  and,  above  all,  un.l 

surname  of  Tokreg,  they  peopled  the  largest •  P«t  oMt» 

territory  now  kept  by  the  white  race- viz.  the  wes 

half.     The  nomaiic  Arabs  followed;  coming  over  Egypt, 

they   spread  the  religion  of  Mohammed  ov 

Sahara,  and  now  their  tribes  are  scatl 

of  the  Nile  and  on  all  the  most  northern  an 

tricts  of  the  Sahara,  close  to  the  Berber  tribes,  or 

"  WHhTe'spect  to  the  part  it  plays  in  the '  inf'0"™0^ 


and   the  countries   of  the   Nejjroland,   the   Biropean   •  r 
Asiatic  ware*  anked  for  in  the  la-t  >  ,unn  nat- 

urnl  prodiiei*  of  theto  which  are  employ  I  in  iho  Ant  and 
in  Kuriipe. 

In  a  c'lminereial  point  of  view  the  Sahara  ii  a  country 
oftran-il  inueb  more  than  a  country  ..I  produi-tion.  I  root 
early  times  there  •  1  tmn«actloni  l«t*Mn 

the  state-  hordi-ring  the  Mediterranean  and  the  N*RT»!-> 
and  after  ages — even  now  thnt   Atri<-an  trade  has  found 
many  outlet*  on  the  Kwara,  on  the  (iuinea  coavt.  and  in 
SeiH-,;ambia — the  eooitm-r.  •-  l»y  enmviinx  n 
has  not  ceased.     The*e  caravan*  romev  into 
liiii-l  \  MI*  .-oming  from  llarbitry.  fr- 

in'-ln-ivo  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  from   Amerf-.-i. 
as  ealien,  cloth,  mu-lin,  rilk  ware*,  wool  <  i  ip«, 

sugar,  coffee,  tea,  n' 

blade-,  looking  gin-so.  .  .1.  iimijul  of  ro«  or  "f 

geranium,  m  irian  dollar*,  and  new 

ii  dollar-.     Tlic\  I.  'it*  manu- 

factured in  the  Xegrolmid,  very  fine  red  or  yellow  leather 
bags  and  cushion*,  snndaK  yellow  or  r.  i  "«p- 

skin*,  gooro-nut*  (fruit  of  ill'  -*nd 

slaves  destined  for  the  market?  of  the  Sahara:   bee«wax, 
frankin.-cn  'rich  feather*,  Ivory,  indigo,  fum- 

arabic,  and  gold,  either  in  dust  or  worked  i 
last  wares  are  partly  consumed  in  liirbary  and  | 
warded  to  Europe.    Formerly,  the  merchants  ..f  thr  -  iliarm 
were  mneh  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  and  furnished  with 
negro  si:  intrics  of  Barbary.     Th' 

that,  on  account  of  the  death*  occurring  when  cro*sing  the 
Sahara — probably,  also,  tn  consequence  of  the  scarcer  de- 
mand resulting  from  prohibitions — slavet  were  not  re- 
munerative enough,  and  now  their  sale  is  an  exceptional 
sight  in  the  Sahara.  Many  white  slave-dealer*  of  Oha- 
daiiics  and  Sokna  confess  that  the  slave-trade  Ii  not  agree, 
able  to  Allah,  and  that  there  Is  a  enrse  upon  the  merchant. 
Cruelties  against  the  slaves  brought  across  the  Sahara  ara 
most  frequent  among  the  Tedas,  who  are  themselves  negroes. 
Eleven  principal  routes  are  used  at  present  by  the  cara- 
vans which  exchange  goods  from  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Atlantic  with  those  of  Negrolnnd.  The*o  are,  b< 
ginning  at  the  E.— the  road  from  Ciyoflt  in  Kirypt  to  F.I 
Obild  in  Kordofin;  the  road  from  Dongola  to  EI-Fi»her 
in  For  and  that  from  Siwa  to  the  ,ame  city;  the  road 
from  Ben-(iha7.v  to  Wara  and  Abesh6  in  WkdU;  the  road 


IrUIIl  J>cii-^T  u  tttT    i."'    "*•>!«•  '  • 

from  Tripoli  to  Koftka  in  Bornou;  the  road*  fr»m  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  to  the  celebrated  manufacturing  town  of  Kanfl 
in  the  Houssa  country,  and  another  passing,  like  the  t< 
met,  by  Ghadftmes,  then  by  In-CMan.  and  joining  Tim- 
buctoo;  the  roads  from  Oran  and  Algierx  to  lionrara  ai 
In-Calah,  with  no  prewnt  direct  extension  of  t 
farther  8.  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Morocco  road*  from  Mogndor 
and  from  Tangiers,  this,  r.VJ  Tafllelt,  to  Timbuctoo.     Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  trans-Saharian  exchange 
by  these  routes  or  by  their  ramification*,  which  mm 
considered  a»  the  arteries  of  the  meagre  internati 
of  the  Sahara. 

The  Sahara  proper  produces  for  exportation  i 
natron,  asses,  camels,  sheep,   and  wool,  in  the  n 
parts.     Of  these  product*,  sheep  are  exported  to  Hi 
and  wool  even  to  Europe,  while  salt  is  the  only  object 
a  very  extensive   and  important  commerce  in  It 
kets  of  the   western  half  of  Xigritia,  where  there   n 
great  demand  for  that  article  of  first  nee. 
n,a,  in  Amadghor,  in  Tegh.za    in  Taodenm.  and  in  Ij, 
are  the  inexhaustible  mines  which  have  furnished, 
furnish,  with  salt  the  numerous  inhabitant* 
of  the  Tsad  and  of  the  Kw.ra  or  >.ger,  whow 
are  deprived  of  that  mineral.    These  natural  nrenm- 
nave  apparently  been  the  first  c.ase  of  the  »»"**» 
commerce      Even  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nihara  w< 
by  the  v»  uable  reports  of  Herodotus,  that  the  route,  of 


store,  of  ,..,  from  the  oine, 
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of  Bilma,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  basin  of  the  Niger 

^The  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Africa  across  the  Sahara- 
has  become  a  subject  of  attention  in  our  days       Ihrc 
French  projects  for  a  railway  from  Algeria  to  the  Niger 
Kiver  were'  published  in   187fr-on.  from   Tougour r,« 


OAOUUUUU    *«    «•  1  ,  ... 

Ion-  watered  valley  it  follows  to  the  southernmost  villages 
of  Toullt.  It  would  be  too  soon  to  discuss  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  projected  lines  toward  Tiuibuctoo,  for  no  traveller 
has  brought  home  even  the  slightest  sketch  of  an  itinerary 
in  that  country,  which  has  a  calcareous  table-land,  without 
wells,  extending  for  about  95  kilometres  in  its  narrowest 
part.  It  seems  necessary  to  wait  until  the  whole  tract  is 
explored  by  a  geographer  before  submitting  the  question  to 
railway  constructors  ;  yet  M.  Duponchol,  a  practician,  quite 
prematurely  calculates  upon  a  length  of  2535  kilometres,  an 
expense  of  400,000,060  francs,  and  an  advance  of  the  work 
at  the  rate  of  3  kilometres  a  day  for  the  line  he  proposes. 

Of  the  ordinary  commercial  routes  that,  more  probably 
than  railways,  are  destined  to  serve  to  revive  the  com- 
merce of  Algeria  in  the  southern  direction,  we  mention  the 
ancient  trans-Saharian  route  via  Wargla  and  Amadghor 
to  Kan8,  which  made  the  fortune  of  Wargla.  and  offered  a 
steady  source  of  benefits  to  the  Azjer  and  Ahaggar  Touareg, 
and  the  routes  vid  TouiU  to  Timbuctoo.  In  the  mean 
while,  England  might  establish  a  port  and  colony  close  to 
Cape  Bojador,  in  order  to  get  a  much  more  healthy  land- 
route  to  the  countries  of  the  Niger  than  the  river-route  is 
known  to  be. 

Closely  related  to  the  commercial  questions  are  the  pro- 
jects of  submersion  of  large  parts  of  the  Sahara,  which 
originated  during  the  French  geodetic  survey  conducted 
by  Capt.  Roudaire,  S.  of  Biskra,  into  the  Shott  Melghigh. 
Capt.  Koudairo  was  commissioned  in  1874  to  complete  the 
topographical  survey  of  the  depression  existing  in  the  Sa- 
hara of  Constantine,  and  he  found  upon  the  French  terri- 
tory an  inundable  space  of  6000  square  kilometres,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  dried-up  Tritonitit  Palus,  anciently  com- 
municating with  the  Mediterranean  near  Gabes  (  Taeape). 
Westward  from  the  boundary  of  Tunisia,  the  soil  is  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  for  18  kilometres,  and 
the  depression  begins  again  in  the  Shott  El-Gharsa.  The 
distance  eastward  of  the  depressions  extending  in  the 
10,000  square  kilometres  of  the  Tunisian  shotts  is  still  un- 
known;  yet  there  exist  some  indications  that  the  Shott 
El-Gharsa  is  not  connected  with  the  Shott  El-Jerid,  and 
the  soil  of  the  last  may  have  a  greater  elevation  than  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Italian  scientific  commission 
has  verified  what  former  travellers  had  already  noticed — 
viz.  that  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabes  is  the  result  of 
an  elevation  of  the  soil  that  shut  up  the  entrance  of  the 
Palus  Tritonitit,  and  left  it  to  dry  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
alimentation  by  the  rivers  falling  into  it.  M.  Fuchs,  an- 
other practician,  has  ascertained  that  the  breadth  of  the 
bank  of  chalk  and  sandstone  now  shutting  the  entrance  of 
the  ancient  bay  is  20  kilometres,  and  he  has  calculated  that 
the  cost  of  a  canal  across  that  bank  only  would  amount  to 
300,000,000  francs. 

Much  more  plausible  than  the  almost  impossible  resti- 
tution to  the  Mediterranean  of  its  ancient  Bay  of  Triton  is 
the  conception  according  to  which  Messrs..  Mackenzie  and 
Skertchly  dreamed  to  inundate  the  western  portion  of  the 
Sahara,  from  the  coast  facing  the  Canary  Islands  as  far  as 
the  country  of  Azawad  and  Timbuctoo,  The  whole  of  that 
fallacious  scheme  rests  upon  a  misconception — viz.  that 
there  exists  a  large  hollow  called  El-Joflf  westward  from 
Timbuctoo.  El-Jouf  is  a  depression  with  regard  to  the 
table-lands  surrounding  it,  but  certainly  not  in  compar- 
ison with  the  sea,  and  a  river,  Bella,  by  which  it  would 
communicate  with  the  ocean  in  the  latitude  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  does  not  exist  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  broad  table- 
lands, and  even  mountains,  extend  for  700  kilometres  be- 
tween El-Joflf  and  the  Atlantic. 

A  similar  conception  had  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  a 
considerable  depth  of  the  soil  of  the  Sahara  at  the  oasis 
of  Siwa  or  Amman,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  terri- 
tory. It  was  thought  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  could  bo  converted  into  a  lake  or  a  sea.  But  the 
results  of  the  recent  work  of  an  expedition  sent  for  that 
object  by  the  Egyptian  government,  with  M.  Kohlfs  as 
chief,  demonstrate  that  the  only  result  would  be  the  in- 
undation of  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  country  from 
Siwa  (—29  metres)  to  Aradj  (—75  metres)  and  Sittra  (—  15 
metres),  E.  S.  E.  from  the  first  oasis ;  in  other  words,  the 
enormously  difficult,  expensive,  useless,  and  therefore  crim- 


.nal,  destruction  of  some  of  those  rare  places  of  the  North 
African  desert  where  sedentary  life  is  now  possible  to  man. 

As  far  as  it  may  be  guessed,  considering  the  condition 
„.  Sahara  and  of  its  inhabitants,  improvement  can  take 
olace  solely  by  perfecting  the  modes  of  cultivation,  of  truv- 
"lling,  and  of  commerce  in  practice  there  for  the  last  six- 
teen centuries,  and  by  giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  more 
regular  national  life,  which  will  result  from  material  im- 
provements. Such  are  the  sure  ways  of  progress  for  the 
Sahara  and  for  the  Saharians.  HENRI  DUVEYKIER. 

Snigi'idfc,  or  Saigi'inse  [from  fln!ya,  the  Latinized 
form  of  the  proper  name],  a  peculiar  family  of  antelopc- 
likc  ruminants,  or  perhaps  a  sub-family  of  the  Bovidec, 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  enlarged  muzzle  and  the 
co-ordinated  modifications  of  the  nasal  region  of  the  skull. 
The  form  is  that  of  the  antelopes  or  sheep  ;  as  in  them,  too, 
the  skull  has  the  auditory  bulls;  produced  downward,  cspe- 
ciallv  toward  the  inside,  and  applied  behind  to  the  paroc- 
cipit'al  processes;  the  styloid  processes  arc  deflected  more 
or  loss  forward,  enclosing  oblique  folds  on  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  auditory  bulla1,  and  the  palatine  axis  is  de- 
clivous from  the  occipito-sphenoid  axis ;  the  h»rns  are  also 
persistent,  and  developed  as  osseous  cores  originating  from 
the  frontal  bones.  The  peculiar  characters  are  dominant 
in  the  olfactory  organ,  which  is  extremely  expanded  and 
inflated  above,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  much  shortened, 
directed  upward,  and  entirely  separated  from  the  supra- 
maxillaries,  as  well  as  the  lachrymals,  by  the  projection  of 
the  frontals  between  the  lachrymals  and  the  nasals;  the 
supramaxillaries  and  intermaxillarics  are  reduced  and  at- 
tenuated forward;  the  posterior  nasal  cavity  has  its  walls 
inflated  outward.  The  form  thus  distinguished  is  repre- 
sented by  but  a  single  species.  Kniyn  tiir/nrim,  which  was 
made  known  by  Pallas  in  1777  under  the  name  Aulilope 
saiga.  The  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  plains  of 
Northern  Asia,  especially  in  the  region  of  Mount  Altai, 
but  it  extends  also  into  Eastern  Europe  as  far  as  the 
Crimea.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  deer,  and  its  body 
is  yellowish  above  and  whitish  below.  It  associates  in 
large  herds.  When  it  wishes  to  drink,  it  is  said  to  plunge 
its  entire  snout  into  the  water,  and  to  take  in  the  liquid 
through  the  nostrils.  The  flesh  is  very  disagreeable,  but  is 
eaten  in  winter,  although  in  summer  it  is  rejected,  because 
then  there  is  found  under  the  skin  the  larva  of  a  gad-fly. 
(See,  among  other  articles,  James  Murie,  On  the  Saiija  An- 
telope, Saiifa  tarttirica,  in  Proc.  Zool.  S«<'.  l.ontlon,  for 
1870,  pp.  451-503.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Sale,  in  Law.  By  the  term  "sale"  is  meant  the  trans- 
fer of  the  property  in  a  thing,  whether  real  or  personal,  for 
a  price  in  money,  and  not  in  goods  or  other  property. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  English  law  concern- 
ing real  estate,  the  rules  governing  the  sale  of  land  are  not 
the  same  as  those  governing  the  transfer  of  chattels,  though 
bearing  ageneral  resemblance.  They  are  accordingly  treated 
separately  by  law-writers,  the  doctrines  governing  in  real 
property  law  being  usually  found  under  the  head  of  "  vendor 
and  purchaser."  A  convenient  arrangement,  therefore,  will 
be  to  treat  the  subject  under  two  general  divisions,  one  of 
them  referring  to  sales  of  real  estate  and  the  other  to  per- 
sonal property. 

DIVISION  I.  SALES  OF  GOODS  OR  CHATTELS. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  law  of  contracts  (see 
CONTRACT,  in  CYCLOP.EDIA,  where  will  also  be  found  the 
articles  referred  to  below),  and  extremely  fruitful  in  dis- 
tinctions. Only  a  very  general  survey  of  the  subject  can 
be  made.  As  there  is  an  important  statute,  first  enacted  in 
England,  and  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  affecting 
the  subject,  and  termed  "the  statute  of  frauds"  (see 
FRAUDS,  STATUTE  OF),  the  subject  will  be  considered  both 
at  the  common  law  and  as  affected  by  this  statute. 

I.  Sales  at  Common  Lam. — As  a  sale  is  a  contract,  it  must 
have  all  the  ordinary  ingredients  of  an  agreement.  There 
must  be  parties  competent  to  contract,  mutual  assent,  and 
a  thing  of  which  the  ownership  or  property  is  transferred 
from  the  buyer  to  the  seller,  and  a  price  in  money.  If  no 
money  be  paid  or  promised  to  be  paid,  the  transaction  is  a 
barter  or  exchange  instead  of  a  sale.  An  exchange  is  for 
most  purposes  governed  by  the  same  rules  prevailing  in  the 
law  of  sales,  but  not  in  all  respects.  In  discussing  this 
topic  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  such 
matters  as  are  generally  applicable  to  contracts,  as  they 
have  been  sufficiently  considered  under  the  articles  COX- 
TRACT,  CONSIDERATION,  FRAUD,  etc.,  to  which  reference  is 
made.  The  special  rules  governing  this  division  of  the 
present  article  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads : 
Firtt,  the  effect  of  the  contract  in  passing  the  ownership  of 
the  goods  to  the  buyer;  second,  the  general  duties  of  each 
party  as  created  by  the  contract;  third,  remedies  against 
each  in  case  of  their  violation. 

First.  An  important  distinction  must  be  taken  at  the 
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outset  between  an  executed  and  executory  contract  "i 
The  former  passes  the  title  in  the  subject  of  the  -n!«-  to  the 
purchaser :  the  latter  gives  no  title,  hut  (-imply  <-reates  a 
rijrlit.    '1'hc  buyer  in  this  case  has  a  right  to  hn\  e  the  owner- 
ship of  the  tiling  contracted  to  be  pold,  hut  if  that  l,e  v. 
fully  denied  to  him,  he  has  his   remedy  only  in  d:iiii;iL'>  -. 
The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the  seller  should  tlie  l.iiycr 
refuse,  without  cause,  to  take  the  article  at  the  slip:. 
time.     In  an  executed  sale.  III'1  buyer,  though  the  goods  are 
not  yet  delivered  to  him,  takes  all  the  rcspon-il.iliticK  of 
ownership.     In  case  of  destruction  hy  tire  or  other  casualty 
the  loss  falls  on  him.      In  the  executory  contrail,  as  own- 
ership remains  in  the  seller,  ho  must  bear  all  such  lo 

rl'o  constitute  an  executed  contract  of  sale  independent 
of  the  statute  of  frauds  the  assent  of  the.  parties  is  only 
necessary.     As  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  seller  and  t>n\>T 
concur  the  title  pusses  to  the  latter.     This  i-  not    , 
sarily  true  of  the  possession.    Where  the  sale  is  not  under- 
stood to  bo  upon  credit,  it  in  a  ready-money  sale.     If  the 
price  is  not  paid,  the  seller  has  a  lien  i  sec  I.n  \    upon  the 
goods  so  long  as  they  remain  in  his  possession,  and  can 
thus  retain  the  goods  until  the.  price  is  paid.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  sale  bo  upon  credit,  the.  purchaser  is  entitled 
to  immediate  possession,  and  if  he  receives  it  the  seller  has 
lost  all  control  over  the  goods,  and  his  claim  assumes  the 
form  of  a  debt.     Still,  if  the  seller  happens  to  retain  posses- 
sion until  tho  credit  expires,  his  lien  will  revive.     It  thus 
appears  that  under  the  rules  of  the  English  common  law 
delivery  of  the  goods  is  not  a.  necessary  element  in  a  Bale. 
It  will  be  enough  that  there  be  sufficient  subject-matter,  a 
price,  and  mutual  consent.     Delivery  may  become  import 
ant  for  other  reasons.     There  is  an  ancient  rule  of  law,  still 
in  full  force,  that  an  inference  of  fraud  may  bo  derived  from 
the  fact   that  delivery  does  not  accompany  the  transfer 
of  ownership.     This  docs  not  mean  fraud  entering  into  the 
sale  as  between  the  parties  to  it,  but  refers  to  third  parties 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  transaction,  such  as  subsequent 
purchasers  from  the  vendor  in  good  faith  and  his  creditors. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  upon  the  point  whether 
the  fraud  must  necessarily  be  inferred  as  a  rule  of  law,  or 
whether  it  must  be  treated  as  a  question  of  fact,  so  u  to 
make  each  ease  depend  upon  its  own  special  circumstances. 
If  tho  latter  view  should  be  taken,  evidence  might  be  offered 
to  repel  tho  presumption  of  fraud,  so  that  the  good  faith  of 
the  transaction  might  thus  become  a  question  of  fact  f 
jury      After  much  vacillation  of  judicial  opinion  the  lattc 
view 'has  gained  the  preponderance,  and  is  likely  to  become 
It  is  still  true  that  if  no  affirmative 
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title  will  be  c 


icnferrcd  upon  the  purchaser,  though  he  act  in 
good  faith.     There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  recognized 
in  England,  though  not  in  this  country,  where  the  81 
made  in  open  market  (market  overt).    Accordingly,  a  thief 
or  a  bailee  cannot  in  the  U.  S.  by  any  devices  so  cover  up 
the  defects  in  his  title  as  to  transfer  the  ownership,  to  a  pur- 
chaser.    The  single  exception  to  this  rule  which  has 
eral  prevalence  is  found  in  the  case  of  money  and  : its  sub- 
stitutes in  the  nature  of  credit  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

The  thing  sold  must  have  an  actual  or  potenti 
ence.    By  the  expression  "  potential "  is  here  meant,  with 
the  range  of  ordinary  possibility.     Thus,  a  vme-grower 
may  make  a  valid  sale  of  the  grapes  to  grow  in  his  vine- 
yard during  the  coming  season,   but  be  cannot  make  a 
strict  salo  of  property  which  is  to  be  hereafter  acqu  r 
as,  for  example,  in  the  instance  just  supposed   .f  grapes 
to  grow  in  a  vineyard  which  he  has  not  yet  planted 


undm.led  share  of  the  property.     For  example.  It  i>  ifi- 
e  that  an  owner  of  thirty  tons  »r  beiap  might 

sell  ten  tons  from  the  ma--   in  -uch  a  way  a>  to  make  (he 
piir-ha-er  owner    of  nn    tindiiidcd   third.      I-hoiit.l  il/i-   Ite 

I.  th*  whole  question  would    l>c  iMttron<   I   down  tu 

li-rntiiin    of  i' 

Hilt  if  the  eliultel   lie   .p. 

a  sale.     There  may  potnethin^  n  •    i  i:  • 
chattel   in   a  eondition   tit   •  <    d, 

KiiL-li-li  writer  and  judge.  Ulackhurn.  ha- 

1 1  rulei.  a-  applicable  to  • 
cane  the  vendor  by  the  agreement  i-  to  .lo 

tor  the  purpose  of  putting  them   in   tlmt   ><«<••  in 
nhich  the  ].i  .  pi  thru,,  th.    - 

ate  e  of  the  thing  will  presumptively  he  taken  to  be  a  to*- 
dition  preceding  the  resting  of  the  ownenhip  in  the  | 

i.     'I  he  other  rule  requires  that  if  any  art,  sack  a* 
weighing,  measuring,  or  i.  -ting,  remaini  to  b*  doa*  by  the 

Seller  to  the  •_• K  tor  the  purpose  i.f  a-eerl 

which  is  made  to  depend  on  quantity  or  M 
shall  in  like  manner  be  deemed  »  t  reredmt. 

These  rules  are  adhered  to  with  much  rigor  by  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  though  they  hare  been  to  some  extent  relaxed 
in  tho  courts  of  a  number  of  our  State-  ib» 

State  of  New  York  It  has  been  decided  that  if  • 
a  large  mass  of  wheat  stored  in  a  specined  place  give*  the 
vendee  a  receipt  acknowledging  that  he  hold-  a  p  . 
it  (f.  y.  600fl  bushels),  sold  for  a  specined  price,  subject 
to  the  purchaser's  order,  the  title  pause*.   ( A'lunrr/j  >. 
/',Fr. /mi.  Ill  New  York  Report*,  330.)    This  care  proceeds 
upon  the  ground  that  the  seller  and  buyer  may  be  regarded 
as  the  joint  owners  of  the  entire  mas*,  one  of  the  MOO 
bushels  and  the  other  of  the  residue,  provided  there  Is  «uf- 
hricntly  clear  evidence  of  the  Intention  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract.    It  will  be  obserred  thst  in  the  ease  referred 
to  the  ends  of  justice  did  not  require  any  selection,  a<  all 
the  grains  of  wheat  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  of  equal 
value.     If  articles  of  unequal  value  were  so  mingle  i 
gether  as  to  require  an  act  of  selection  in  order  to  ascertain 
them  and  separate  them  from  the  mass,  a  different  rule 
might  prevail. 

Assuming,  however,  the  correctness  of  the  Baffll* 
,  i-ions.  and  that  in  such  eases  as  have  been  con- 
sale  is  executory,  and  that  no  title  passes,  it  may  pa».  into 
an  executed  transaction,  by  a  t<A";  I  ,,rn,,n, 

lii,n  by  tho  parties,  without  any  new  contract.     , 
mcnt  that  was  originally  wanting  to  make  the  sale  complete 
is  by  this  means  supplied.    Though  the  sale  Is  made  b; 
two  successive  acts,  It  is,  after  all.  but  one  contract. 
MM  -,  cms  very  clear  when  the  act  of  ••  subsequent  appro 

„  "  is  performed  by  both  parties.     Thus,  if  a 
i»d  agreed  to  sell  to  B  1000  bricks,  not  yet  counted  from 
,ile  but  to  be  selected  by  the  buyer,  the  sale  might  at  that 
,oint  bo  deemed  to  be  executory.  Should  H  subsequently  send 
,is  carts  for  the  bricks,  and  they  should  be  ex 
,im  and  set  apart  as  his  own,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mail 

in  that  the  contract  was  not  executed.    The  n 
Tver,  would  assume  a  much  more  complex  form  if 
of  appropriation  were  to  be  done  by  'he  se »"•     In  '"«« 
case  it  might  not  be  easy  at  first  sight  »***"*»**}"? 
the  appropriation  was  actually  made.    The  s. 
or  example,  make  a  selection,  and  then  change  hi 
and  ehooM  others  nd  libitum  until  he  had  don.  some  «  . 


Such 


and  is  not  sustained  by  modern  authority. 

A  rule  of  much  importance  requires  that  the  s> 
tho  sale  should  be  a  specific  chattel.     If  not,  th,      Creemen 

^sffs^^ff^^Si^SS, 

terns  or  of  fifty  hogsheads  »/™^°^±f  Tote  c± 
S  _•!„<?*• '  ^?  °T  irgeneral'g-nd  is,  that  where 


of  executory  contracts. 

there  is  a  bargain  for  a  ceruu 

a  larger  quantity,  with  a  pow 


vendee. 


An  loon  as  he  (/*-*;>«''•**••  them  L- 
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Law  Journal  (Queen's  Bench)  Imports,  322;  33  Id.,  214.) 
Of  course,  no  appropriation  can  be  forced  by  the  seller 
upon  the  buyer  which  does  not  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  lie  ciumot,  for  instance,  compel  him  to  take  a 
larger  quantity  than  he  has  contracted  for.  A  single  spe- 
cial application  of  the  doctrine  of  appropriation  may  be 
referred  to.  This  is  the  case  of  an  article  manufactured 
by  special  order,  and  perhaps  paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  point  in  controversy  will  be,  whether  the  title  remains 
in  the  builder,  or  whether,  by  reason  of  the  payment,  it  has 
vested  in  the  buyer.  The  decision,  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial ji'_'n'rnH'nt.  will  turn  upon  the  point  whether  the  man- 
ufacturer has  so  fully  performed  an  act  evincive  of  his  in- 
tention to  appropriate  the  goods  to  this  particular  order  as 
to  make  his  election  irrevocable.  In  one  case  it  was  said, 
"A  tradesman  often  finishes  goods  which  ho  is  making  in 
pursuance  of  an  order  given  by  one  person,  and  sells  them 
to  another.  If  the  first  customer  has  other  goods  made  for 
him  within  the  stipulated  time,  he  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  he  cannot  claim  the  goods  from  the  purchaser  to 
whom  they  were  in  fact  sold."  Where  the  payment  is  made 
by  speeilied  instalments  a  question  may  arise  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  the  ownership  should 
be  transferred  upon  payment  of  one  or  more  instalments. 
If  so,  it  will  be  carried  into  effect.  This  intention  may  be 
exhibited  by  their  acts  as  well  as  by  words.  Thus,  it  has 
been  laid  down  that  if  there  be  a  provision  in  the  contract 
for  payment  regulated  by  particular  stages  of  the  work, 
with  a  view  to  give  the  purchaser  the  security  of  certain 
portions  of  the  work  for  the  money  he  is  to  pay,  this  is 
equivalent  to  an  express  provision  that  on  payment  of  the 
instalment  the  general  ownership  of  so  much  of  the  chattel 
as  is  then  constructed  shall  pass  to  the  purchaser.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  of  intention  the  manufacturer  remains 
owner  until  the  chattel  is  completed  and  appropriated  to 
the  purchaser. 

There  is  an  important  qualification  of  the  rules  concern- 
ing "  subsequent  appropriation"  which  must  now  be  no- 
ticed. This  is,  that  owing  to  special  circumstances,  not- 
withstanding a  complete  and  certain  designation  has  been 
made,  the  seller  desires  to  remain  owner  until  a  particular 
act  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  has  been  performed.  A 
common  instance  is  where  the  seller  and  buyer  transact 
business  in  different  places,  and  the  former  desires  to  secure 
himself  against  the  possible  insolvency  of  the  latter.  This 
is  commonly  done  by  means  of  a  bill  of  lading  (see  BILL 
OP  LADING),  taken  from  the  master  of  the  ship  on  which 
the  goods  are  transported.  If  the  intention  were  to  cause 
the  transaction  to  be  unconditional,  the  bill  of  lading  would 
be  so  drawn  as  to  declare  that  the  goods  were  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  purchaser  on  his  order.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  seller,  as  in  the  case  now  under  consideration,  desires 
to  retain  ownership,  he  would  have  the  goods,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  been  so  set  apart  as  to  make  his  election  in 
favor  of  the  purchaser  irrevocable,  deliverable  to  himself 
or  to  his  own  order,  or  to  some  other  specified  person  ;  e.  17. 
one  who,  not  being  the  buyer,  had  advanced  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  goods.  In  cither  event  the  goods  would  regu- 
larly be  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  and  his  ownership 
would  become  complete  on  direct  payment  for  the  goods 
or  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  the  buyer  in  favor  of  the 
money-lender  for  the  price.  In  such  instances  the  seller 
is  said  to  retain  the  jut  disponendi,  or  power  of  disposal. 
The  whole  question  is  resolved  into  one  of  intention.  In 
some  instances  the  evidence  of  intention  is  such  as  to  lead 
to  much  doubt,  in  which  case  the  matter  must  be  disposed 
of  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  might 
become  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury.  It  follows  from  these 
principles  that  there  is  an  important  distinction  between 
the  ease  of  a  mere  delivery  of  goods  pursuant  to  an  order 
of  purchase  to  a  carrier,  and  the  ease  where  a  bill  of  lading 
accompanies  the  transaction.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
carrier  may  properly  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  purchaser, 
and  the  delivery  accordingly  complete,  subject  to  the  ven- 
dor's right  of  etoppnye  in  transilu  in  case  of  the  former's 
insolvency.  (See  STOPPAGE  ix  TRANSITU.)  In  the  second 
instance,  he  is  the  bailee  (see  BAILMENT)  of  the  person 
pointed  out  in  the  bill  of  lading.  If  the  seller  is  that  per- 
son, the  presumption  is  that  he  reserves  to  himself  the 
power  of  disposal  or  control,  and  the  transaction  is  not 
complete;  and  the  same  rule  would  be  applied  to  any  act 
made  requisite  by  the  seller,  such  as  the  acceptance  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  by  the  buyer.  This  presumption  may  be  over- 
thrown by  evidence  that  the  seller  did  not,  in  fact,  intend 
to  reserve  any  control  over  the  property.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  goods  are  delivered  on  board  of  the  pur- 
chaser's own  ship :  while  the  general  rule  is  that  this  is  a 
delivery  to  the  buyer,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  seller  in- 
tended to  reserve  the  "power  of  disposal,"  even  though  the 
bills  of  lading  declare  that  the  goods  are  free  from  freight  or 
"  free  on  board  "  because  they  are  the  ship-owner's  property. 


A  distinction  must  next  be  pointed  out  between  an  ab- 
solute and  a  conditional  sale.  An  absolute  sale  is  readily 
understood,  and  is  one  where  the  title  passes  to  the  pur- 
chaser free  from  all  restriction  or  limitation.  A  conditional 
sale  may  be  one  where,  owing  to  some  condition  (sec  C'os- 
JUTIOM)  or  restriction,  the  title  docs  not  pass  at  all,  or  if  it 
does  vest  in  the  purchaser,  it  is  liable,  on  the  happening 
of  some  event,  to  be  defeated  and  to  revest  in  the  seller. 
One  of  these  would  bo  a  precedent,  and  the  other  a  subse- 
quent, condition.  An  important  instance  of  a  precedent 
condition  is  the  ordinary  mercantile  contract  of  "  sales  to 
arrive"  or  "on  arrival."  Such  a  contract  is  in  general 
conditional,  and  does  not  take  effect  as  a  complete  sale 
unless  the  goods  arrive  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner 
designated  in  the  contract.  If  the  stipulation  concern 
i  their  arrival  by  a  particular  ship,  they  must  come  in  the 
I  ordinary  course  of  navigation  upon  the  ship  specified,  and 
|  no  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arrival  takes  place  in 
the  manner  designated,  the  sale  is  absolute.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  clause  in  such  a  contract,  where  no  ship  is  speci- 
fied, that  the  vendor  shall  give  notice  of  the  name  ot  the 
ship  on  which  the  goods  are  expected  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  known  to  him.  Such  a  clause  must  be  strictly 
complied  with.  The  contract  must  be  treated  as  in  the 
outset  executory,  to  become  executed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
ship.  The  goods  must  accordingly  be  merchantable,  and 
the  rule  of  caveat  emptur  (see  CAVEAT  EMPTOR)  is  not  ap- 
plicable, since  the  purchaser  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
entered  into  had  no  opportunity  to  inspect  the  goods. 
There  are  other  contracts  having  in  them  a  like  conditional 
element,  such  as  "sales  on  trial"  or  "approval,"  or  a  "sale 
or  return."  These  will  become  absolute  on  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  vendee  to  observe  the  conditions,  and  by 
his  retention  of  the  goods  beyond  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  contract  as  allowed  to  him  for  the  purposes  specified. 
Quite  a  common  case  of  a  conditional  contract  is  one  where 
the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  buyer  before  they  arc  paid 
for,  with  a  stipulation  that  no  title  shall  pass,  until  pay- 
ment is  made.  An  illustration  may  he  found  in  the  case 
of  a  safe  sold  to  a  banker.  Though  he  might  under  such 
a  contract  have  free  use  of  the  article,  he  would  have  no 
interest  which  he  could  BO  Bell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  as 
to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  original  owner.  One  of 
the  most  important  instances  of  a  sale  upon  a  condition 
subsequent  is  a  mortgage  of  chattels.  This  so-called 
mortgage  is  really  a  sale,  which  the  original  owner  may 
defeat  by  performing  the  condition  at  the  appointed  time. 
If  not  performed,  the  transaction  becomes  absolute  in  the 
view  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the  mortgagor  has  only  a 
right  in  a  court  of  equity  to  redeem.  The  transaction 
is  quite  different  from  a  pawn  or  pledge,  as  in  the  latter 
case  no  title  passes  to  the  pledgee  or  pawnee,  but  only 
a  special  property,  the  general  ownership  still  remain- 
ing in  the  pledgor.  It  is  a  species  of  bailment  rather 
than  a  sale.  The  chattel  mortgage  has  become  in  modern 
times  an  important  contract,  and  is  much  resorted  to. 
There  are  important  rules  governing  it  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  fraud.  One  of  these,  of  a  statutory  nature,  is, 
that  if  the  goods  continue,  as  they  commonly  do,  in  the 
possession  of  the  mortgagor,  the  mortgage  deed,  or  a  copy 
of  it,  must  be  filed  in  a  specified  office  (e.  ij.  in  that  of  the 
clerk  of  the  town  where  the  mortgagor  resides),  and  if  it  con- 
tinues in  force  beyond  a  fixed  time,  the  amount  remaining 
due  must  be  stated  by  endorsement  on  the  mortgage  or  other- 
wise. A  failure  to  observe  these  regulations  may  avoid 
the  mortgage  as  to  such  third  persons  as  creditors  of  the 
mortgagor  and  innocent  purchasers  from  him,  while  the 
transaction  may  still  be  upheld  as  to  the  parties  to  it.  A 
further  rule  of  general  application  prevents  the  mortgagee, 
as  far  as  creditors  are  concerned,  from  retaining  the  power 
to  sell  the  goods  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  his 
own  use.  This  would  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  defraud 
creditors  by  interposing  a  nominal  mortgage  between  him- 
self and  his  creditors  to  delay  the  enforcement  of  their 
claims.  The  correct  course  in  such  a  case  would  have 
been  to  have  provided  that  any  surplus  beyond  necessary 
expenses  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt. 
A  like  question  may  arise  as  to  the  case  where  a  mortgage 
should  be  so  drawn  as  to  embrace  not  only  property  then 
owned  by  the  mortgagor,  but  such  as  he  should  thereafter 
acquire.  While  this  transaction  might  be  upheld,  as  be- 
tween the  parties,  as  an  executory  contract  to  be  enforced 
by  a  court  of  equity  when  the  property  was  obtained,  it 
would  in  general  be  regarded  as  inoperative  as  to  creditors 
of  the  mortgagor.  Assuming  the  mortgage  to  be  valid,  if 
the  debt  is  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  or,  if  demand  be 
necessary,  after  demand,  the  mortgagee  may  proceed  to  sell 
the  property  after  giving  due  notice,  or  he  may  foreclose  in 
a  court  of  equity,  in  each  case  yielding  any  surplus,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  pay  his  debt  and  legal  expenses,  to 
the  mortgagor. 
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may   be  remarked   that  there  has  been  much  disunion  as  well  as  the  seller      It  ' 
amon;,'  jurists  whether  in  a  sale  of  chattels  the  law  will 
imply   :i    warranty  of  title. 


The  English  authorities  are 

not  so  distinct  upon  this  point  as  the  American.  Ii  i- 
well  settled  in  this  country  that  there  is  in  every  tale 
where  the  chattel  is  in  the  possession  of  the  seller  an  im- 
plied warranty  of  ownership.  If  it  be  out  of  his  posses- 
sion, the  buyer  is  put  upon  his  guard  and  the  implied 
promise  does  not  exist.  As  to  warranty  of  quality,  there 
is  a  close  accord  between  English  and  American  views. 
There  is  in  general  no  implied  warranty  of  quality  where 
the  goods  are  open  to  the  purchaser's  inspection,  as  he 
must  look  out  for  himself  (caveat  tmptor).  A  single  dis- 
tinct exception  is  found  in  case  of  the  sale  of  provisions 
for  domestic  use.  The  rule  itself  has  no  application  to  a 
case  where  there  is  no  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser for  inspection,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sole  by  sample 
(the  bulk  of  the  commodity  being  absent),  or  where  an 
article  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  to  fulfil  an  order,  or 
where  the  selection  of  an  article  fitted  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose is  undertaken  by  the  seller,  or  where  goods  are  sold 
"  to  arrive."  In  all  of  these  last  cases  the  risk  is  thrown 
upon  the  seller  (caveat  venditor).  If  he  does  not  supply 
the  requisite  article,  the  buyer  may  reject  what  he  presents 
him.  The  rule  of  caveat  emptor  has  no  application  in  the 
case  of  fraud  or  undue  concealment.  (See  FRAUD  and 
CAVEAT  EMPTOR.)  If  there  be  no  implied  warranty  and 
no  fraud,  the  buyer  has  no  redress  if  the  goods  are  of 
an  inferior  quality,  even  though  he  may  have  paid  the 
price,  except  he  have  an  express  warranty.  It  will  some- 
times be  quite  difficult  to  determine  whether  words  of  com- 
mendation constitute  an  express  warranty  or  not.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  unwarranted  praise  on  the  part  of  sellers  is 
tolerated  by  the  courts  as  being  an  exaggerated  expression 
of  opinion  on  whieh  purchasers  have  no  right  to  rely. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  an  assertion  on  which  the 
seller  knew,  or  had  reason  to  know  or  to  suppose,  that 
the  buyer  would  rely,  the  question  will  bo  left  to  the  jury 
whether  there  was  not  a  warranty  intended.  A  similar 
question  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  a  statement  in  a  bill  of 
parcels — e.  g.  "  sold  to  A  B  —  cases  of  indigo."  Such  a 
statement  would  be  in  general  held  an  affirmation  by  the 
seller  that  the  article  sold  was  indigo,  and  if  it  turns  out 
to  be  a  different  commodity  the  seller  is  answerable. 

B.  Delivery. — It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  recent 
writer  on  the  law  of  sales  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
law  of  sales  attended  with  so  much  confusion  as  this.  The 
word  "delivery"  is  used  in  various  senses.  Sometimes  it 
is  employed  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  contract  itself 
under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  This  point 
of  view  will  be  regarded  hereafter.  At  other  times  it  re- 
fers to  the  performance  of  a  contract  which  is  conceded  to 
have  been  properly  entered  into.  Again,  a  delivery  is 
sometimes  assumed  where  in  point  of  fact  none  has  been 
made,  and  hence  termed  "constructive."  The  matter  at 
present  to  be  considered  is  delivery  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
performance  of  the  contract. 

The  general  rule  of  law  is.  that  the  buyer  is  not  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  goods  until  the  price  is  paid,  de- 
livery and  payment  being  concurrent  acts.  If,  however, 
the  sale  is  on  credit,  the  buyer  may  in  general  insist  upon 
immediate  possession,  unless  he  be  insolvent,  when  the 
vendor  may  retain  them,  as  he  might  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances detain  them  in  the  hands  of  a  carrier  in  the 
course  of  transportation  to  the  buyer  under  the  exercise  of 
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in  the  contract.  The  rule  in.  accordingly,  that  it  will  I,, 
enough  if  the  buyer  it  present  on  the  lut  day  ai 
"convenient"  hour  ic/orr  mni,t.  that  the  » 
tion  may  be  completed  by  daylight.  It  follows  that  If  In* 
seller  makes  the  tender  of  the  goods  at  tin  - 
sulfice  whether  the  buyer  be  present  or  absent.  Should  the 
buyer  happen  to  be  present  at  other  hours  en  the  la»t  day, 
the  delivery  may  be  made  to  him  down  to  a  eon 
hour  before  midnight,  as  before.  The  delivery,  when  made, 
must  correspond  with  the  contract.  More  good*  than  are 
called  for  must  not  be  tent,  nor  mutt  they  be  mixed  with 
other  chattels.  The  seller  has  no  right  to  impote  upon 
the  buyer  the  doty  of  unpacking  the  goods  and  separat- 
ing those  that  he  had  purchased  from  other*.  A  diffi- 
cult question  arises  when  the  seller  deliver!  a  leu  amount 
than  the  contract  requires.  It  is  agreed  that  the  buyer  ii 
not  bound  to  accept  the  smaller  parcel.  The  perplexity  it 
occasioned  by  his  acceptance,  and  the  consequent  inquiry 
whether  he  must  pay  for  what  he  has  received  to  lung  at 
he  demands  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (in  tin- 
point  the  authorities  are  hopelessly  at  variance.  \Vhi), 
the  English  courts  under  such  circumstances  hold  the  buyer 
liable,  the  New  York  tribunals  emphatically  repudiate  thil 
view,  and  urge  that  on  an  entire  contract  the  seller  can  re- 
cover nothing  so  long  as  a  substantial  part  of  it  remain! 
unperformed.  The  rigor  of  the  general  rule  will  be  lead- 
ened by  the  insertion  in  the  contract  of  the  words  "  more 
or  less  "  or  their  equivalents,  showing  that  the  parties  do 
not  intend  to  be  bound  to  any  specific  number  or  amount. 

When  the  contract  requires  that  the  goods  shall  lie  rent 
by  a  carrier,  the  usual  precautions  mutt  be  observed.  If 
none  be  specified,  regard  must  be  bad  to  the  usual  court* 
of  trade,  the  nature  of  the  articles,  etc.  If  a  carrier  be 
named,  delivery  must  be  made  to  him.  using  due  care  a! 
to  directions,  packing,  etc.  Delivery  to  the  carrier  in  in 
general  delivery  lo  the  buyer,  subject  to  the  seller'!  right 
of  stoppage  in  traniiln.  However,  it  miy  be  agreed  that 
delivery  be  made  to  the  buyer  personally,  in  which  case  the 
carrier  will  be  the  seller's  agent. 

Symbolical  delivery  is  in  some  instances  recognized  at 
equivalent  to  actual  delivery.  Thus,  if  goods  are  bulky 
and  actual  delivery  is  not  convenient,  there  may  some 
act  be  done  evincing  the  intention  which  will  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  delivery :  as,  for  example,  delivering  the  key 
of  a  warehouse  in  which  the  goods  are  stored.  Thin  notion 
has  in  some  cases  been  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  modern  decision  is  to  confine  it  within  reasonable 
limits.  There  may  perhaps  be  a  symbolical  delivery  suf- 
ficient toconslitntc  performance,  which  would  not  be  enough 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  contract  to  satisfy  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  at  considered  hereafter 
in  this  article. 

C.  Acrrptnnce  fy  tlie  Rtiyrr. — Most  of  the  points  under 
this  subdivision  have  been  anticipated  in  considering  de- 
livery. The  duly  to  accept  arises  only  when  the  corre- 
sponding duty  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  be  ready  to  mak» 
delivery  has  been  properly  discharged.  When  this  exitta, 
if  the  buyer  does  not  accept  on  his  part,  he  bat  committed 
a  breach  of  duty.  The  law  allows  him  a  reasonable  time 
for  inspection,  as  well  u  to  remove  the  goods,  where  that 
act  devolves  upon  him,  from  the  seller's  possession.  There 
it  a  distinction  between  a  rrttipt  of  the  good!  and  an  or- 
ceptance  of  them.  The  latter  word  implies  an  aisent  of 
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the  buyer  to  the  fact  that  the  goods  correspond  with  the 
contract.  This  assent  may  be  in  so  many  words,  or  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  buyer's  act ;  e.  g.  by  keeping  the  goods, 
without  returning  them,  beyond  a  reasonable  time. 

I)  Payment  and  Tender.— the  duty  of  payment  in  money 
usually  arises  at  the  time  of  the  delivery,  so  that  they  may 
be  rewarded  as  concurrent  acts.  However,  by  agreement 
credit  may  bo  given,  or  payment  be  made  conditionally. 
An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  where  a  negotiable 
note  or  bill  of  exchange  is  accepted  by  the  seller.  In  such 
•i  i-i«c  it  is  a  presumption  of  law  that  the  note  is  taken 
simply  as  a  means  of  payment,  and  if  not  paid  the  seller 
lias  his  claim  against  the  buyer  on  the  original  contract. 
The  seller  may,  however,  agree  to  take  the  note  in  absolute 
payment,  in  which  case  he  has  no  remedy  against  the  buyer 
upon  the  contract,  but  can  only  enforce  the  note.  The 
buyer  may  tender  payment,  and  if  this  be  not  accepted  ho 
has  done  an  act  which  is  equivalent  to  payment  so  far  as 
to  enable  him  to  sue  the  seller  for  non-delivery  or  to  suc- 
cessfully resist  an  action  for  non-acceptance,  provided  that 
he  properly  presents  the  fact  of  the  tender  to  the  attention 
of  the  court.  (Sec  TENDER.) 

Third.  Remedies  for  breach  of  the  contract  must  be  pre- 
sented under  two  aspects :  A.  for  the  seller;  If.  for  the 
buyer.  (A)  The  seller's  remedies  are  either  in  the  nature 
of  an  action  for  damages  for  non-acceptance  or  for  the 
price,  or  else  they  are  proceedings  directly  affecting  the 
goods  which  are  the  subject  of  the  contract.  The  only 
remedy  in  the  case  of  an  executory  contract  is  an  action 
for  damages  for  non-acceptance.  If  the  sale  is  executed, 
there  may  be  an  action  for  the  entire  price,  on  the  principle 
that  the  ownership  has  vested  in  the  buyer.  This  will  bo 
the  only  remedy  in  case  the  goods  have  been  uncondition- 
ally delivered  to  the  buyer.  There  may  be  intermediate 
cases  in  which  the  ownership  has  vested  in  the  buyer,  but 
he  has  not  yet  taken  possession,  or  the  delivery  has  been 
to  a  carrier,  or  is  in  some  form  conditional.  From  these 
circumstances  spring  various  rights  of  the  seller  over  the 
goods  themselves,  such  as  the  vendor's  lien,  stoppage  tu 
tratuitu,  and  the  right  of  resale.  The  lien  of  the  vendor 
(sec  LIEN)  exists  wherever  he  retains  possession  and  the 
price  has  not  been  paid,  unless  credit  has  been  given.  If 
credit  has  been  given,  the  lien  is  lost  except  under  special 
circumstances,  as  where  the  vendee  is  insolvent.  If  the 
goods  are  not  taken  away  by  the  vendee  before  the  credit 
expires,  the  lien  will  revive.  After  delivery  the  lien  will 
expire  unless  there  be  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
the  contrary.  So  the  lien  may  be  lost  under  the  doctrine 
of  estoppel  (see  ESTOPPEL),  where  the  vendor  permits  the 
vendee  to  sell  to  a  second  or  sub-vendee  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  lien  no  longer  exists.  In  regard  to  the  right 
of  resale  when  the  buyer  fails  to  perform  his  contract, 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  opinion,  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  decisions  are  not  in  accord.  The  Eng- 
lish view  now  is  that  there  is  no  strict  right  of  resale  unless 
that  is  expressly  reserved  in  the  contract.  If  such  a  res- 
ervation is  made,  the  contract  is  rescinded  by  the  act  of 
resale.  If  there  bo  no  such  reservation,  the  title  is  in  the 
vendee  in  such  a  sense  that  the  vendor  by  selling  is  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  contract  for  which  he  is  liable  in  damages — • 
viz.  the  difference  between  the  contract-price  and  the  mar- 
ket-value. Still,  as  the  vendee  is  in  default,  he  can  bring 
no  action  for  the  goods  themselves  or  their  value,  as  he 
could  have  done  had  he  performed  his  side  of  the  contract. 
In  this  country  the  rule  is.  that  the  vendor  may  sell  the 
property,  acting  as  the  agent  for  the  vendee,  and  recover 
the  difference  between  the  contract-price  and  the  amount 
realized  upon  the  resale,  or  he  may,  at  his  option,  retain 
the  goods  as  his  own.  and  recover  the  difference  between 
the  market-value  at  the  time  and  place  of  delivery  and  the 
contract-price.  This  theory  is  maintained,  although  there 
is  no  reservation  in  the  contract  of  the  right  of  resale.  The 
final  right  of  the  unpaid  vendor  is  stoppage  in  trannitu, 
This  is  sufficiently  considered  under  that  article.  (See 
fjToiTAGE  IN  TRANSITU.) 

(B)  The  remedies  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  It  is  neces- 
sary hero  also  to  distinguish  between  the  executory  and  the 
executed  contract.  In  the  case  of  the  executory  contract 
the  only  remedy  is  an  action  for  damages,  except  in  some 
special  eases,  where  a  court  of  equity  will  order  that  the 
contract  be  specifically  performed :  e.  tj.  pictures,  statues,  etc. 
If  the  contract  be  executed,  the  title  passes,  and  the  ven- 
dee has  the  usual  remedies  appertaining  to  owners  whose 
property  is  wrongfully  converted  by  others  to  their  own 
use.  (See  CONVERSION.)  There  are  cases  where  the  buyer 
has  the  right  to  reject  the  goods,  though  the  property  in 
them  has  passed  to  him,  as  where  they  are  not  of  the  kind 
called  for  by  the  sale.  As  already  stated,  this  right  does 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  an  express  warranty 
of  quality. 

II.  Sates  of  Goods  as  affected  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds. — 


In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (A.  n.  1677)  a  statute  of  great 
importance  was  enacted,  requiring  evidence  in  writing  or 
of  some  outward  act  as  to  certain  contracts,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  common-law  rule  which  permits  nearly  all  contracts 
to  be  made  orally.  (Sec  FJIAUDS,  STATUTE  OF.)  This 
statute  in  its  application  to  sales  of  goods  over  £10  re- 
quires as  a  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  the  contract 
that  there  should  be  either  delivery  of  the  goods  or  a  part 
of  them,  and  acceptance  by  the  buyer,  or  earnest  or  part 
payment  of  the  price,  or  else  a  memorandum  in  writing  to 
be  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  by  his  authorized 
agent.  This  statute  has  generally  been  re-enacted  in  this 
country,  with  some  variation  in  some  of  the  States  as  to 
details,  such  as  the  amount  or  mode  of  signature,  etc.  The 
practical  result  is,  that  there  is  one  rule  for  the  formation 
of  the  contract  where  the  price  of  the  goods  is  under  ^.~d), 
and  another  where  it  is  of  that  amount  and  upward.  In 
the  first  instance  only  consent  orally  expressed  is  necessary, 
while  in  the  other  one  of  the  statutory  requisites  must  be 
supcradded.  After  the  contract  in  the  latter  instance  has 
once  become  valid,  the  same  general  rules  as  to  its  effect, 
the  duty  of  performance,  and  the  remedies  in  case  of  breach 
will  be  applicable,  as  have  been  already  stated.  The  stat- 
ute has  been  fruitful  in  producing  nice  legal  distinctions, 
some  of  which  are  still  under  discussion.  (For  a  brief 
statement  of  some  of  these  see  FRAUDS,  STATUTE  op.) 
It  may  be  added  to  what  i.-t  there  stated  that  a  trouble- 
some question  frequently  arises  where  the  contract  is 
made  by  a  broker  (see  BROKER)  through  the  medium 
of  a  so-called  "  bought-and-sold  note."  (See  BOUGHT 
NOTE.)  It  is  the  practice  of  brokers  when  negotiating 
such  sales  to  sign  two  "notes"  or  memorandums  of  the 
sale,  giving  one  of  them  to  the  buyer  and  the  other  to 
the  seller,  lie  has  authority  to  do  this,  as  being  agent  for 
both  parties.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  if  the  two  notes 
do  not  in  substance  correspond  the  statute  of  frauds  is  not 
complied  with,  and  the  sale  is  void.  The  regular  course 
of  business  is  for  the  broker  to  make  an  entry  of  the  sale 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the  bought-and- 
sold  notes,  if  regular,  would  be  a  transcript.  If  they  all 
agree,  the  contract  is  established  beyond  dispute.  The  dif- 
ficulty occurs  when  the  notes  differ  from  the  entry,  or  when 
one  agrees  with  it  and  the  other  does  not,  or  when  there  is 
no  entry  and  the  notes  differ,  or  when  there  is  an  entry  and 
no  notes  are  issued.  The  underlying  principle  governing 
these  supposed  cases  is,  that  the  entry,  where  it  exists, 
constitutes  the  contract.  Accordingly,  where  there  is  an 
entry  alone  the  parties  are  bound.  If  the  notes  vary  from 
each  other  the  entry  will  govern.  If  the  notes  agree,  but 
vary  from  the  entry,  these  will  be  evidence  from  which  the 
jury  may  find  that  a  new  contract  has  been  made  by  way 
of  substitution  for  that  found  in  the  entry.  If  there  be  no 
entry  whatever,  the  contract  will  be  valid  if  the  notes 
agree,  but  will  be  void  if  they  differ.  In  order  that  the  va- 
riation may  have  this  effect,  it  must  be  one  of  substance, 
and  the  use  of  different  but  equivalent  words  will  not  bo 
fatal.  Similar  rules  will  be  applicable  where  the  contract 
is  claimed  to  have  been  made  through  the  medium  of  let- 
ters passing  between  buyer  and  seller.  If  the  letters  fail 
to  correspond  in  substance,  the  contract  is  void,  and  they 
must  contain  the  entire  contract,  nothing  being  left  to  be 
supplemented  by  evidence  of  oral  stipulations  between  the 
parties. 

DIVISION  II.  SALES  OF  REAL  ESTATE. — The  subject  here 
referred  to  is  an  executory  contract  for  the  sale  of  bind. 
Its  actual  transfer  falls  under  the  head  of  deeds  (see  DEED), 
and  is  governed  by  special  and  technical  rules  appertain- 
ing to  the  law  of  real  estate.  The  executory  contract  to 
sell  is  a  branch  of  the  ordinary  law  of  contracts. 

The  executory  contract  in  important  transactions  almost 
uniformly  precedes  the  conveyance  of  land.  One  important 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  purchaser  will  desire  to  have  the 
title  investigated  before  accepting  the  deed.  There  may  not 
only  be  a  flaw  in  the  vendor's  title,  but  there  may  be  various 
liens  or  incumbrances  upon  the  land,  such  as  mortgages, 
judgments,  claims  of  mechanics,  taxes,  assessments,  etc. 
Most  of  these  are  created  by  statute  law,  and  the  statutes 
of  the  respective  States  must  be  consulted.  After  the  execu- 
tory contract  is  entered  into  the  purchaser  commonly  em- 
ploys persons  skilled  in  the  law  to  make  an  investigation 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  title.  In  doing  this  a  so-called 
"abstract  of  title"  is  prepared,  in  which  the  conveyancer 
in  writing  traces  the  title  to  some  well-established  source, 
and  then  gives  in  chronological  order  an  account  of  all 
facts  materially  affecting  it.  Should  it  appear  on  this  ex- 
amination that  the  title  is  defective,  the  purchaser  will 
refuse  to  take  a  conveyance  unless  the  defect  is  removed, 
as  the  law  does  not  compel  the  purchaser  to  take  a  doubt- 
ful title.  The  advantage  of  having  an  executory  contract 
before  making  this  investigation  is,  that  if  the  title  is  good 
the  purchaser  can  insist,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  on  hav- 
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ing  the  very  thins  contracted  for;  and  on  the  other  hand, 

if  it  turns  out  to  be  bad,  he  has  an  action  for  damages,  in-  ;    7 ,«,  ,-  Crui-.  -.  e-niVer.  ed 

atading  his  necessary  expenses  in  conducting  the  investi-      the  nil.  ,,lt  the  t 

gallon.  Troploi 

The  statute  of  frauds  is  applied  to  thin  case,  and  the 
contract  must  regularly  be  in  writing,  and  either  signed  or 
subscribed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  as  the  statute  may 
happen  to  require.  Where  this  is  done-  by  both  parties, 
each  lias  a  remedy  against  the  other.  The  remedy  is  two- 
fold— either  an  action  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
known  as  an  action  at  law,  or  a  suit  in  equity  for  specific 
performance.  By  this  term  is  meant  a  direction  l,\  tb,. 


rard  on    7,f'..  (.,   lt.,,1   K,I,,I,  ;    Curorn 
Tiltr  ;  Crui.i-'n  /;,.,..(•,  (irrrnlr.r- 

f  the  Kotuitn  law  consult  tho 

"M  .Ian,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  /  /..,,,„ 

ion,  by  Sanelan.)  T.  W.  li, 

Salmon    llrci-dinu    mill    li    I 

'''  I.HHI  .-  n  «.,%,  .,,..(  SALK 

and  - 


idir  [from  the  Lat.  •»/»'>.  a  "  salmon"],  a  fa- 
mous family  of  urhvu.,  conUining  uprviei  an 
gnrny  and  savory  of  the  ,  .,f  the  water.     The 


ecmrt  that  the  party  in  default  shall  do  the  very  tiling  which      '""'.>'  '•  «lwayi  elongated,  au,|  gi-nrrally  n 

|.,im  ;  the  Males  cycloid  and  more  or  lex  .m.ll.  ibe  lateral 
line  iliitinc-t,    an.  I    n,-.irly    r  ......  urr.i.l    «ilh    lh«  aMc.mrn  ; 

the  head  conic  in  profile.   m,,ic  or  !,-•«  .'oinpr,  ••- 
side  to  fide,    and    ,,,>,r,  1    by   a   nalrd    -1,1 

'••d.  the  suborbita!  „•  -m.,!l  ,.r 

ate;   the  e-yc   mode-nil.  ,    iu,  r    than 

the    posterior    half    of    the-    he  a  I  .     the-    •  |  <  r,  ula    Llinrmr  I 

and  normally  developed,  the  pul«,per,  ul,im 

ate,   and   the   intc-ropcrruliiui   ruiall  ;   the  month   hat   an 

oblioue  lateral  cleft  extending  undir  i:  .>rr  or 

less  backward  ;  the  upper  jaw  i-  - 

diluted  above  by  the  intcrmaullano. 

the  supramaxillaries;  the  teeth  are  it, 

(Siilmcnti)  well  developed  and  ••• 

very  small  or  none,  and  one  for  n   part 

laminated  ;    the  branchial   apertures  are  capacious  and 


ho  has  agreed  to  do,  instead  of  paying  or  the 

violation  of  his  contract.  Applying  thi-  rule-  to  the  ven- 
dor, he  would  bo  compelled  to  make,  a  deed  or  else  would 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  Of  course,  thin  remedy 
would  fail  if  the  vendor  should  be  unable  to  make  a  con- 
vevunce.  Where  he  can  partly  perform  the  contract 
citically  the  vendor  may  accept  that  as  far  as  it  goes  lend 
for  the  rest  have  compensation  in  damages.  The  remedy 
by  specific  performance  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  as 
the  contract  is  for  specific  property,  the  remedy  in  damages 
does  not  afford  adequate  relief,  a»  it  is  assumed  that  there 
were  special  reasons  why  the  land  in  question  was  selected 
as  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract. 

Notwithstanding  the  statute  of  frauds,  an  oral  contract 
for  the  sale  of  land  will  sometimes  bo  specifically  enforced. 
This  will  happen  where  writing  has  been  |>re\ented  by  the 
fraud  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  where  one  of  the  parties  has  1 
been  induced  by  the  other  to  so  change  his  position  that 
he  cannot  otherwise  be  restored  to  his  original  condition. 
An  illustration  is  where  a  vendor  having  gone  into  posses- 
sion under  an  oral  contract  has  expended  his  money  in 
buildings,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  he  would  lose  if  the 
transaction  were  regarded  as  void.  While  the  courts  of  the 
various  States  agree  upon  the  general  principle,  they  differ 
as  to  the  question  whether  substantial  expenditure  is  neces- 
sarv,  some  holding  that  the  mere  act  of  taking  possession 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  will  withdraw  the  cose  from 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  An  oral  contract 
must  be  clearly  proved  in  all  its  terms,  and  possession  must 
have  been  taken  under  its  provisions,  and  not  in  spite  of 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  remedy  by  specific  performance  is 
mutual,  so  that  where  the  vendee  can  insist  upon  per- 
formance the  vendor  can  also.  The  oral  contract  in  the 
case  supposed  will  not  be  recognized  in  a  court  of  law. 
Accordingly,  no  action  for  damages  can  be  maintained 
upon  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  theory  prevailing  in  a  court  of  equity 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  executory  contract.  The  vendor  in 
that  court  is  no  longer  deemed  to  be  the  owifer  of  the  land, 
but  only  to  have  a  right  to  the  price.  In  other  words,  his 
interest  is  regarded  as  personal  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  purchaser  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  land, 
although  the  formal  title  remains  in  the  vendor.  The  ven- 
dor is  thus  a  trustee  of  the  vendee  as  to  the  land,  and  the 
vendee  a  trustee  for  the  vendor  as  to  the  purchase-money. 
So,  if  the  vendee  dies,  bis  interest  descends  as  real  estate 
to  his  heir?,  while  the  vendor's  right  to  the  unpaid  pur- 
chasc-uioncy  passes  as  personal  estate  to  his  executors  or 
administrators.  On  this  view  "specific  performance"  of 
the  contract  is  but  the  enforcement  of  a  trust.  The  «ame 
remedies  may  be  had  against  the  representatives  of  the  re- 
spective parties  as  would  have  prevailed  had  the  parties 
themselves  lived.  One  of  the  consonances  of  this  view 
is,  that  it  is  not  in  general  material  in  a  court  of  equity 
though  the  contract  be  not  performed  on  the  appointed 
day.  The  trust  remains,  and  it  may  be  enforced  at  one 
time  as  well  as  another.  This  rule  is  expressed  by  the 
maxim  that  "  time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.' 
It  may,  however,  be  made  so  by  express  agreement,  or  in 
ease  o'f  a  default  by  one  of  the  parties  by  reasonable  notice 
from  the  other  insisting  upon  performance.  If  this  is  not 
complied  with,  the  contract  may  be  broken  off. 

A  question  may  arise  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  execi 
contract  of  the  deed  given  according  to  its  provisi 
The  usual  rule  is,  that  the  contract  is  merged  in  the  i 
Still,  if  there  be  evidence  of  an  intent  that  any  of  its  pro 
visions  shall  continue  in  force  notwithstanding  the  con- 
veyance, there  will  bo  no  merger  to  that  extent.     A  par 
may  thus  have  a,  right  to  enforce  certain  provis 
contract,  while  as  to  others  he  must  refer  to  his  deed. 
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confluent  below  ;  the  branchioftegal  rays  n 
true  dorsal  fin  composed  of  articulated  and  mostly  branched 
rays,  and  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  a  second 
adipose  dorsal  is  developed  far  behind  ;  the  anal  Is  smaller 
than  the  dorsal,  and  situated  below,  about  midway  between 
the  rayed  and  adipose  dorsal  fins  ;  the  caudal  is  generally 
more  or  less  emarginated,  or  at  least  truncated,  the  margin 
not  being  convex;  the  pectoral  fins  are  placed  low  .:..»>,. 
and  have  a  narrow  base;  ventral  fins  abdominal  and  under 
the  dorsal.  The  skeleton  is  characteristic,  the  cranium 
being  in  good  part  cartilaginous,  but  overlaid  by  well-de- 
veloped cartilage  and  membrane  bones;  the  vertebra-  are 
numerous.  The  vim-era  are  noteworthy  in  the  following 
articles  :  the  stomach  ciDcal  ;  pyloric  appendages  devel- 
oped in  great  number,  and  closely  applied  together  :  the 
air-bladder  is  large  and  simple,  and  of  course  communi- 
cates with  the  intestinal  canal;  the  ovaries  dim-barge  their 
eggs  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  they  are 
directly  excluded.  Such  are  the  characters  common  to  all 
the  forms  of  the  family  as  now  limited.  From  the  family 
are  excluded  the  genera  Argentina,  0*w<rrM«,  .V«//c*/M«,  etc., 
which  appear  to  form  a  peculiar  family,  distinguished  by 
the  skeleton  as  well  as  modifications  of  the  intestinal  track  ; 
aa  thus  limited,  it  includes  the  salmons,  trouts,  charrf, 
whitefishcs,  inconnus,  and  related  speeies.  The  genera  re- 
quire to  be  elaborated,  those  generally  adopted  being  in 
part  heterogeneous  and  artificial.  By  liUnther.  e.  j.,  all  the 
representatives  of  the  family  are  combined  under  the  gem- 
era  Sa  lino,  Oucarhynchut,  /Irnehymylliif,  Tliymalliu,  /,,<.,„ 
Initta  (=  Stenodui),  and  Corrganiu.  These  naturally  fall 
into  three  groups—  (1)  Salmoninap,  including  .Wmo,  0*- 
corliym-kut,  and  Brachymyttaz  ;  (2)  Thymallinw.  repre- 
sented by  Thymallut  :  and  (3)  Coregoninsf,  of  which  '  -r,. 
aomu  is  "the  type.  If  Plrnylomu  actually  belongs  to  the 
family,  it  is  the  representative  of  another  distinct  sub-fam- 
ily, Plecoglossina-.  (See  further  SAI.»O-<,  S.«i.Nii.«n,  and 
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Snmhiilnur',  the  most  eastern  district  of  the  Central 
•ovinccs,  British  India,  lies  between  IV  10'  and  22°  I 
N.  lat,  and  82°  40'  and  85°  5'  K.  Ion.     Its  area  !• 
sq.  m.     The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  an  undulating 
plain,  with  rugged  hills  rising  in  every  direction,  the  u 
deriving  rock  being,  as  a  rule,  highly  silicion.  and  indu- 
rated ;  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.    The  principal  river  is 
the  Mahanadi ;  the  climate  is  rery  unhealthy ;  fu 
suffer  terribly  from  fcv  er.     Iron  ore  of  the  bert 
is  found  in  nearly  every  subdivision.     The  chief  expor 
are  rice,  oil-seeds,  stick-lac,  silk,  cotton,  and  iron  ;  m  ordi- 
nary years  a  very  high  profit  is  made  on  these 
The  imperial  lines  of  toad  run  from   Raipur  I 
wooden  bridges  arc  thrown  over  the  principal  rivulets;  a 
railway  connecting  Sambalpur  with  Xegpur,  a»  well 
Cattak,  was  sanctioned  in  1874.    The  total  population  was 
in  ISBfi  812,348,  of  whom  497.774  were  clawed  as  agricultu- 
rists 668,960  as  Hindoos,  and  142.758  as  aborigines;  th 
bclongchiefly  to  the  tribes  of  the  .;,,n,K  Kol,  or  I>hangar,, 
and  are  a  hard-working.  >  :,ght-he.rted  el«,. 

Among  the  Hindoo,  are  excellent  wearer,  and  go  d-mith 
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wild  chiefs  with  the  spreading  Mahratta  power;  in  1804 
a  British  force  restored  the  district  to  the  rnjah  of  Nagpur, 
who  had  conquered  it  in  1797,  but  had  been  superseded  m 
1817  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  line  to  the  throne,  and 
his  successor,  Narayan  Singh,  having  died  1849  without 
male  issue,  the  country  was  held  to  have  lapsed  to  the 
British  government,  and  is  now  administered  by  an  Eng- 
lish deputy  commissioner  with  his  assistants.  Education 
has  made  wonderful  progress ;  there  are  not  less  than  442 
schools  in  the  district;  13,091  boys  and  1273  girls  are  re- 
ceiving instruction.  The  chief  town  of  the  same  name 
is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mahnnaili,  which 
is  hero  nearly  a  mile  broad.  The  native  town  with  for- 
merly narrow  streets  has  of  late  been  much  improved;  two 
large  streets  have  been  opened;  of  the  1500  houses  most 
are  tiled.  The  fort  is  N.  W.  of  the  town  proper.  P. 

9450.  E.  SdlLAOINTWEIt. 

San  Francisco  Mountain,  the  loftiest  mountain  in 
Arizona,  in  N.  hit.  35°  10',  W.  Ion.  (from  Greenwich)  111° 
45'.  In  1853,  Lieut.  Whipple  measured  the  altitude  of  its 
base  by  barometer,  and  that  of  its  summit  by  angulation 
from  the  base.  In  1871,  Lieut.  Wheeler  carried  a  barome- 
ter to  its  summit.  The  former  gives  12,124  feet  as  its 
altitude  above  the  ocean;  the  latter,  12,5(11.  The  moun- 
tain stands  on  the  Colorado  Plateau,  near  its  southern  edge. 
Near  it  are  the  lesser  cones  of  Bill  Williams,  Kendrick,  and 
Situreavos,  but  they  are  not  united  with  it.  It  stands  quite 
alone,  and,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of 
5IHIO  feet,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  from  all  directions. 
Its  base  is  10  miles  across,  and  its  form  is  irregularly  coni- 
cal. Its  crest  takes  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  the  con- 
cavity turned  to  the  E.  Geologically,  San  Francisco  is 
partly  a  mountain  of  eruption  and  partly  a  mountain  of 
circumdeniidation.  Its  upper  part  is  composed  of  dark 
trachyte,  which  was  extended  before  the  plain  had  been 
degraded  to  its  present  level.  The  tough  trachyte  opposed 
a  more  stubborn  resistance  to  the  agents  of  erosion  than 
did  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  plain,  and  not  merely  held 
its  own  while  the  latter  were  worn  away,  but  protected  and 
preserved  that  portion  of  the  strata  which  it  covered.  As 
erosion  proceeded,  fragments  of  the  trachyte  fell  down  upon 
the  sedimentary  escarpment,  and  so  nearly  covered  it  that 
it  can  be  detected  at  a  few  points  only.  The  strata  which 
are  preserved  under  the  trachyte  are  of  Triassic  age;  the 
bed  which  now  constitutes  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  the 
upper  member  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  So  the 
mountain  is  an  insular  table  of  Triassic  sandstone,  stand- 
ing on  a  Carboniferous  floor,  and  capped  by  a  cone  of 
trachyte.  Since  the  removal  of  the  Triassic  strata  new 
fissures  have  opened  in  the  plain,  and  basaltic  lava  has 
flowed  out,  spreading  over  the  surface  in  broad  black  sheets 
and  throwing  up  hundreds  of  low  cones.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  San  Francisco  one  can  look  down  into  the  throats 
of  more  than  a  hundred  volcanoes.  G.  K.  GILBERT. 

San  Gimigna'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena, 
on  the  slope  of  Monte  Cornocchio,  about  24  miles  S.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Siena.  This  town  is  very  old,  though  its  docu- 
mentary history  begins  only  in  the  eighth  century.  Few 
towns  in  Italy  preserve  so  much  of  their  mediaeval  physi- 
ognomy, its  numerous  lofty  and  picturesque  towers  recall- 
ing the  dark  and  stormy  days  when  every  palace  in  Flor- 
ence and  Siena  was  crowned  by  a  similar  structure.  P.  8094. 

San  Gine'sio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Macerata, 
on  a  high,  broad  hill  overlooked  by  the  neighboring  Apen- 
nines. Itself  a  very  old  town,  the  numerous  remains  of 
still  greater  antiquity  found  near  it  show  that  a  yet  older 
city  once  nourished  here.  It  is  now  a  place  of  consider- 
able activity;  the  climate  is  very  healthful,  though  subject 
to  violent  thunderstorms.  P.  6000. 

San  Gior'gio  Morge'to,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  on  a  high  Apcnnine  hill,  the  foot 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Vacale.  The  old  castle  is  still 
standing,  but  the  town  is  almost  inaccessible  for  want  of 
roads.  P.  5258. 

San  Giovan'ni  a  Tednc'cio,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Naples,  one  of  the  most  attractive  villages  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  great  city.  It  lies  on  the 
road  between  Portici  and  Castellaraare  di  Stabia,  contains 
some  fine  villas,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  climate 
and  position  peculiar  to  that  enchanting  coast.  P.  11,116. 

San  Giovan'ni  in  Fio're,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Cosenza.  The  most  thickly  populated  part  of 
the  town  is  around  the  old  castle,  but  it  has  no  post-office 
nearer  than  Cosenza,  42  miles  distant.  P.  9500. 

San  Giovan'ni  in  Persice'to  [anc.  Forum  Marcelli], 
town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bologna,  lying  in  a  broad  fer- 
tile plain  producing  rice,  hemp,  vines,  etc.  In  the  tenth 
century  it  was  governed  by  its  own  municipal  council,  but 
in  the  thirteenth  it  passed  under  the  rule  of  Bologna,  whose 


fortunes  it  afterward  shared.  It  is  now  a  thriving  town, 
with  a  somewhat  scattered  population  of  15,295. 

San  Giovan'ni  Roton'do,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Foggia,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Monte  Cairo,  but  supplied  with  water  only  by  a  shallow 
and  impure  lake.  Linen  and  hempen  fabrics  are  manu- 
factured here  to  some  extent.  P.  7745. 

San  Giusep'pe  Ja'to,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, about  18  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  It  is 
a  modern  town,  built  in  the  last  century  and  in  part  of 
fragments  from  the  ancient  Jatns  or  Jetas,  a  city  of  Greek 
origin  which  once  occupied  the  hill  above.  Many  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  old  city  may  still  be  seen.  P.  5100. 

San  Laz'zai'O9  a  small  island  of  the  Venetian  lagoons, 
first  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  hospital  for 
lepers  was  established  there.  After  the  disappearance  of 
this  disease  it  was  used  for  other  hospital  purposes,  until 
the  Venetian  republic  ceded  it  to  Peter  Mechitar  and  his 
Armenian  followers  who  had  fled  before  the  Turks.  The 
Armenian  church  and  convent  contain  many  objects  of  in- 
terest to  the  scholar  and  to  the  general  traveller.  Lord 
Byron  spent  some  time  here. 

San  Marcel'Io  Pistoje'se,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Florence,  18  miles  N.  of  Pistoia.  on  the  high-road  to 
Modena,  and  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  paper  and  other  manufactories  are  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  in  summer 
as  a  healthful  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the  lower  towns. 

San  Mar'co  in  La'mis,  town  of  Southern  Italy,prov- 
ince  of  Foggia,  at  the  western  foot  of  Monte  Calvo,  about 
13  miles  N.  E.  of  San  Severo.  The  district- is  mountain- 
ous, but  very  rich  in  woods  and  pasturage,  and  the  town 
itself  is  the  centre  of  an  active  internal  trade.  P.  14,540. 

San  Minia'to,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence, 
about  27  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Florence,  embracing  sev- 
eral distinct  fractions,  the  most  important  being-  San  Mi- 
niato  al  Tedesco.  This  was  once  a  fortress,  and  it  took  its 
name  from  a  church  erected  here  about  the  year  700. 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  were  alternately  masters  of  San 
Miniato  for  several  centuries,  but  the  fortress  and  adjacent 
country  formed  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  Florence 
throughout  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  This 
town  was  the  cradle  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  P.  16,187. 

San  Pier'  d'Are'na,  or  Sampierdarena,  town 
of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  occupying  a  tongue  of  land 
about  2i  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Though  it  may 
in  some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  it  has 
a  completely  distinct  city  organization.  The  churches 
contain  some  valuable  works  of  art,  and  there  are  some 
noticeable  public  buildings  as  well  as  private  palaces.  It 
is  a  place  of  n*ich  commercial  and  mamil'acturing  activity, 
and  its  rapid  advance  in  this  latter  direction  has  given  it 
the  surname  of  the  "  Manchester  of  Italy.  P.  17,000. 

San  Re'mo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurizio, 
nearly  32  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Nice.  It  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  a  slope  descending  to  the  sea,  with  rich  olives  be- 
hind it,  and  surrounded  by  luxuriant  lemon  and  orange 
orchards.  The  date-palm  also  flourishes  here  as  an  orna- 
mental tree,  but  its  fruit  does  not  ripen.  The  old  part  of 
the  town  is  characteristically  Italian,  with  narrow,  steep, 
and  crooked  streets,  but  the  now  quarter  lies  along  the 
shore,  and  has  altogether  a  modern  aspect.  San  Kemo  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  invalids,  for  whom  ample  accommo- 
dations are  provided,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  either 
Nice  or  Mentone,  as  being  more  sheltered  than  the  former 
and  less  confined  than  the  latter.  P.  12,000. 

Sanscrit.    See  SANSKRIT. 

San  Secon'do  Parme'§c,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Parma,  on  the  high-road  between  Parma  and  Crcmnna. 
This  town  was  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  the  Rossi, 
a  powerful  family  of  Parma.  P.  5246. 

Sansepol'cro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Arezzo,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  in  a  charming  plain  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  about  23  miles  from  the  city  of 
Arezzo.  It  is  a  walled  town  with  a  castle,  and  the 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  very  respectable  as 
to  architecture,  are  adorned  with  pictures  by  Perugino 
and  other  less  distinguished  but  meritorious  old  artists. 
This  town,  named  from  an  oratory  erected  here  in  the 
tenth  century  by  two  pilgrims  from  Palestine,  was  placed, 
by  papal  authority  (1163),  under  the  government  of  the 
monks  of  Camaldoli,  who  had  erected  a  large  monastery 
here.  The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  rebelled  against 
their  spiritual  lords,  and  the  governing  power  was  then 
exercised  alternately  by  two  rival  families  until  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  (1351),  in 
which  2000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  It  was 
soon  after  rebuilt,  and  subsequently  shared  largely  in  the 
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the  vast  nmnW  of  rules  invented  by  Kanikril  gramma- 
rians, word  building  and  ivntax  are  «•> 
in  fact  consist  of  nothing  but  a  proeeM  of  mere  aggrega- 
tion, in   which  tin-  ori.Mii.'tl   » 
minntionc,  may  be  diaeriainiatad  ' 
This  it  an  important  fact 
Sanskrit  to  purpose!  of  eomparativ 
e  been  too  frequently 
general  aprr-rn 
n  tin-    S  in-knl    ., 

but  the  latter  language  marked  a  d« 
•n  of  artistic  elegance  u- 
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und  more  tlmn  doubling  tl.- 
Sanskrit  ].nr-ne.|  an  npponite  tendency,  I 
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internal  factions  and  external  wars  of  the  times.  It  was 
the  episcopal  seat  of  a  diocese  containing  I'M  parishes, 
and  was  renowned  for  its  woollen  and  silk  manufactories. 
It  is  still  a  place  of  lively  traflic.  I'. 

San  Scveri'iio  Mnr'che,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Maceratu,  at  the  foot  and  on  tin-  slope  of  a  bill  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Poten/.a.     It  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town, 
and  the  new  cathedral  contains  some  admirable  paint 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  a   \'i"im,  loni; 
supposed  to  lie  by  Maiitcgnu,  but  now  known  an  one  of  the  [ 
finest   works  of    Pinturicchi.i.      In   the  municipal   palace, 
besides  many  curious  portraits,  there  is  an  intei'-'-lin^  '•"! 
lei-lion  of  inscriptions  and  other  ancient  -til  the 

old  (ireco-Koman  N,  tt<  nt/»  <l>i,  the  *ite  of  which  is  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  churches  and  convents 
within  the  town  and  in  the  suburbs  are  very  numerous, 
and  contain  valuable  pictures.  There  arc  sc\er:il  remark 
ably  fine  villas  on  the  hills  near  the  town.  San  Scverino 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
llcsides  the  traffic,  in  agricultural  products,  the  inhabitants 
are  engaged  to  some  extent  in  manufactures.  P.  14,182. 

San  Sevc'ro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  in  the 
N.  K.  corner  of  the  great  plain  of  Apulia,  overshadowed 
bv  Monte  (largano  on  one  side  and  by  Liburno  on  the 
other.  It  lies  about  ID  miles  N.  of  tbe  town  of  l-'oggia, 
with  which  it  has  railway  communication.  San  Severo  is 
surrounded  by  a  half-ruined  wall,  two  only  of  the  seven 
original  gates  being  still  standing.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  town,  however,  is  agreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the  dis- 
trict being  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit  and  not  lacking  in 
pasturage.  This  town,  of  mediicval  origin,  was  wcllnigh 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1627.  It  suffered  severely 
from  the  same  cause  in  1828  and  in  1851.  P.  17,12-t. 

Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature.    The  word 
Saink i-it  or Xuunvit, derived  from  «im( Or. <r»v),  "together." 
and  krita,  "  done,"  with  an  epenthetic  »,  and  signifying 
"  perfected  "  or  "  refined,"  was  applied  by  Hindoo  gram- 
marians to  the  literary  language  of  their  race,  and  by  a 
natural  extension  of  meaning  now  designates  also  the  same 
lan^uao-e  in  its  earliest  discoverable  form,  which,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Vedas,  must  have  been  much  simpler  in  its 
structure  than  the  Sanskrit  proper.     It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved that  the  Sanskrit  was  not  only  the  oldest  of  Indo- 
European  tongues,  but  the  parent  of  all  the  others ;  hence 
it  was  considered  as  identical  with  the  primitive  speech  < 
the  undivided  Aryan  stock  on  the  N.  W.  slopes  of  tl 
doo-Koosh,  while  the  land  afterward  known  as  India  was 
still  exclusively  occupied  b.v  the  dark-skinned  races,  now 
called  Dravidians ;  but  recent  advances  in  ethnological  and 
philological  research  have  dispelled  this  error,  and  revi 
the  primitive  Sanskrit  as  a  sister-tongue  of  the  ancii 
Arvan  or  Iranian,  from  which  latter  sprang  the  old  1 
and  old  Persian  languages,  while  the  former  gave  rise 
only  to  the  polished  Sanskrit,  but  to  the  Pali  and  the  nu- 
merous Prakrit  languages.    (See  LANGUAGE  and  INDIA,  in 
CVCLOP*I,.A.)     While  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  palm  of 
antiquity  should  be  awarded  to  the  Sanskrit  or  to  Ac 
Bactrian  "  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  abundance  of  the  litera- 
ture preserved  in  the  former,  and  the  enormous  amount  ol 
critical  apparatus  supplied  by  the  plodding  industry  of  tl 
grammarians,  render  Sanskrit  the  most  important  of  lan- 
guages for  the  comparative  philologist   The  period  at  which 
it  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  vernacular  cannot  be  ascertained; 
some  would  place  it  as  early  as  the  Christian  era,  wh 
others  contend  for  a  comparatively  modern  date,  or  e< 
assert  that  down  to  the  present  time  there .has  always bee. 
a  considerable  number  of  Brahmans  to  whom  Sansknt  has 
been  imparted  as  the  mother-tongue.     However  t 
be,  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  by  Europeans  dates 
from  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
spread  through  the  universities  of  Europe  is  one i  of 
distinctive  features  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  founder 
of  the  critical  school  of  Sanskrit  pWJ»>«»7.  Fr»nl  »" 
survived  until  1867,  and  the  study  of  the  text  of  the  \ 
in  Europe  has  been  pursued  for  but  little  more  than  a 
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,  value.     Xnt  nee 

work  in  twenty  hai  been,  or  deMrvei  to  be.  prioted.  b«t 
until  a  more  careful  examine  <n  hbrmriee  bu 

been  made  it  In  obviously  impomlblefor  Kuropean  ichoUn 
In  make  very  positive  statement!  ai  to  what  may  or  m«v 
not  be  found  in  Sanskrit  literature.  One  great  fort,  bow- 
ever,  is  mfliciently  certain — the  claliloaJ  8«n- 
no  historical  works  in  the  ordinary  acreptatlon  of  tbe  Una. 
It  would  seem  to  be  an  inh  •:  it..-  llu.d-«  mind 

to  attach  little  importance  to  /nn.  a>  lueh,  u4  no  one  of 
the  thousands  of  writer!  who  have  elaborated  to  Ike  min«- 
test  detail  their  religious  and  nirt>pby>ieal  ebweHoalieai 
baa  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  the  history  of  hU 
times.  Hence,  the  whole  literary  ai  well  ai  political  chro- 
nology of  India  ii  involved  in  the  utnuxt  unrertainlv,  and 
the  opinions  of  European  wholan  vary  hundred!  of  year* 
as  to  the  date  of  almost  every  important  literary  work.  The 
authorship  of  Sanskrit  writings  is  involved  In  wanwl* 
less  uncertainty.  They  are  all  essentially  anonvmou-.  and 
though  names  of  writer!  bare  been  traditionally  aMribed 
to  them,  it  is  rare  that  any  work  ean  be  received  wild  eon- 
fidence  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  celebrated  a*g** 
to  whom  they  are  attributed.  It  Is  therefore  impossible  at 
present  to  trace  tbe  development  of  Sanskrit  literature,  or 
to  characterize  the  style  of  Sanskrit  author!,  with  any  ae- 
curocy,  as  the  more  important  work!  are  hopelewly  inter- 
polated, so  that  the  ideal  and  practice!  of  ineeemire  a«« 
are  found  mixed  up  in  the  lame  poem  or  treatiM.  The 
only  classiBeation  possible  is  that  of  subjects  and  the  dale! 
and  authorship  must  be  understood  as  approximating. 

The  chief  religious,  philosophical,  and  jioetical  booki  are 
treated  in  separate  articles.  (Hee  MAHABIIAHATA.  RAHA- 
YANA,  and  Hixon  PHII/WOPHT.)  Upon  the  lubitnwtiir* 
of  the  Vedai  and  the  two  great  epic  poemi  a  va»l 


ot  tne  \  e<iaa  an«  me  i  •  —  -— 

of  comment  and  mystical  interpretation  baa  been 
by  the  different  sects  and  schools  of 
names  of  Puranas,  Tantras,  and  I'p 


stical  interpretation  baa  been  ""J^ 
and  schools  of  philosophy  under 
antras,  and  I'panishads.     The  Pura- 


Theat«0sual  written  character  of  the  Sanskrit  i,  the  so- 
called  Veva-wgari  ("divine  city")  alphabet,  which 
comparatively  modern  origin,  certainly  •"«•>•••**! 
later  than  the  Christian  era.     No  trace  of  the  h 
writing  in  India  can  now  be  found,  but j>°™  in'«™» 
denoethe  earliest  alphabets  are  be  icved  to  haie  been  of 
Shemitic  origin.     The  Deva-nagan,  however,  is 
from  left  to  right,  and  extremely  complete,  «P»*££ 
perfect  clearness  nearly  every  syllabic  eombk 
ters  by  single  characters,  a  letter  n  being  suppos 


, 

nas    (Sansk.  piira,  "pa«tM—  i.  t.  "ancient")  are  worl 
which  stand  to  the  modern  Hindoo  religions  in  the  sara 
relation  which  the  Vcdas,  upon  which  they  are  b 
merly  bore  to  the  primitive  Brahmanical  religion—  an 
lation  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  New  _to  tl 
Testament.     Like  the  Vedai  and  the   Mahabbarata  the 
eighteen  Puranas  are  all  ascribed  to  the  mythical  \  yaia 
(i   t  "the  compiler  or  arranger"),  who  is 
dinn  Homer  and  Plato.    They  consist  of  dial 
almost  every  subject,  but  their  chief  purpose  I 
the  supremacy  and  inculcate  the  ritual  either  of  \  i.hna 
of  Siva,  the  two  god.  who  have  replaced  as  objeet.  of  pop 
edai.     Eiht  of  the  ri«l 


iva,  te   wo  go.  wo 

worship  the  pantheon  of  the  Vedai.     Eight  of  the  ri«l 
n  P«lP.s  maV  be  classiBed  a,  Vai.hn.v^  A,  *,  iBair. 
one,  the  Martn^ya,  is  in  part  the  textbook  rf  •  ib. 
shippers  of  Durga,  the  female  power  or  .Snt  - 
theP!  '«.«  .....  "  divide,  it.  homage  between  Hv.  and  \ 
with  tolerable  impartiality,"  and  niay  there 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  rest.    Prof.  W  il.on  pla. 
thorsbip  of  .he  Pnranu*  between  the  twe 


of  a.,  haven 


e  aUo'givcn  in   Muir, 

Talt     There  are  also  eighteen  t^n-/1..™""',  01 
Pu'rinw,"  of  the  same  general  eh.racter,  but  shorter,  more 
modern/and  sectarian,  and  le»  authontative.  ""«*••« 
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or  works  containing  the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  nature 
of  God  and  his  relations  to  the  earth  and  man,  are  a  branch 
of  the  later  Veilic  literature,  though  some  of  them  are  cou- 
fe^edlv  ..f  quite  modern  date,  written  for  the  vmrpo.se  of 
reconciling  philosophy  with  the  sectarian  worship  of  \  ishnu 
and  Siva.  Some  commentators  have  discovered  striking 
resemblances  between  the  doctrines  of  the  A'alhaka  Upa- 
,,i,h«d  and  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  celebrated  "code 
of  laws"  of  Manu  or  Menu,  which  has  become  BO  well 
known  in  Europe  through  the  translations  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  is  in  reality  a  religious  and  ethical  treatise,  thd 
Hindoos  never  having  had  any  conception  of  law  in  the  EH- 
n.iiran  sense  of  the  term.  The  Yajuamtia/a  and  Paratara 
are  later  "codes"  of  similar  character,  the  latter  being  the 
one  considered  especially  binding  upon  the  present  ago. 

In  poetry  the  modern  epics  are  mere  variations  upon  the 
themes  of  the  two  great  poems ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name 
as  the  best  the  works  attributed  to  Kalidasa — viz.  the  llng- 
liuranmi,  the  Kumara-Sambhava,  and  the  Nakdaya,  the 
tiimipalabadlia  by  Magha,  and  th»SagioMU-J^aulaaiya  by 
Kaviraja.  In  lyric  poetry  the  palm  is  again  to  be  assigned 
to  Kalidasa  for  his  Jtititsanhara  and  Mfgkaduta,  of  wniob 
the  only  rival  in  popularity  is  the  Gita-Uoriuda  by  Jaya- 
cleva.  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  Krishna  among  the 
shepherdesses. 

Dramatic  literature  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  plays  extremely  artificial,  the  hero  and  chief 
persons  speaking  Sanskrit,  while  the  women  and  servants 
speak  Prakrit.  We  here  again  meet  with  Kalidasa  as 
author  of  the  celebrated  dramas  Atkijnmia-Salauiiala, 
"The  Fatal  King."  Vikramorrasi,  and  Malai'ika  annimitra, 
of  which  the  former,  a  really  beautiful  work  of  art,  was  trans- 
lated by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789.  The  earliest  drama  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Mrieh-hakati,  "  The  Toy  Cart,"  attributed 
to  King  Sudraka,  who  reigned  in  the  first  century  a.  c. 

The  collections  of  fables  known  as  Panchatantra  and 
Hitopadena  are  undoubtedly  of  extreme  antiquity,  since 
they  became  known  to  the  Western  World  under  various 
disguises  many  centuries  since.  (See  PAXOHATANTIIA.) 
The  large  collection  of  tales  known  as  the  Kathatnrilm- 
aara,  "  the  Ocean  for  the  Rivers  of  Tales,"  by  Somadeva 
of  Kashmir,  is  the  Sanskrit  equivalent,  and  perhaps  the 
prototype,  of  the  Arabian  Niahtt'  Entertainments. 

The  immense  grammatical  literature  of  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage is  chiefly  based  upon  the  labors  of  a  single  writer, 
Panini,  who  is  usually  assigned  to  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c.,  but  in  the  opinion  of  some  recent  inquirers  should 
rather  be  placed  several  centuries  later.  More  than  4000 
rules  are  laid  down  in  his  work,  of  which  the  phraseology 
is  technical  in  the  extreme.  The  commentaries  of  Sayana 
upon  the  Vedas  are  next  in  value  to  the  works  of  Panini 
in  this  branch  of  literature. 

Works  upon  astronomy,  mathematics,  music,  medicine, 
architecture,  and  other  of  the  exact  sciences  are  quite  nu- 
merous. In  lexicography  the  foremost  places  belong  to 
Yaska,  author  of  the  Nirukta,  the  oldest  known  glossary 
of  Vedic  words,  and  to  Amarasinha,  author  of  IheAmitra- 
kottha,  the  earliest  glossary  of  classical  Sanskrit,  believed 
to  date  from  the  third  century  A.  D. 

The  only  modern  dictionary  with  any  pretensions  to  com- 
pleteness is  the  great  work  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  (St. 
Petersburg,  1855-75).  The  most  useful  manual  lexicons 
are  those  of  Monier  Williams  (London,  1S72)  and  Benfey 
(London,  1866).  Westergaard's  Radices  Linyutt  Saiiacrita: 
is  also  very  useful  to  the  student.  The  most  complete  gram- 
mars are  those  of  Benfey  (Leipsic,  1852)  and  Bopp  (4th  ed. 
1868).  Among  the  briefer  grammatical  manuals  those  of 
Monier  Williams,  MUller  (1870),  Oppert  (1859),  and  Elihu 
Burritt  (1876)  deserve  commendation.  As  reading-books  for 
the  beginner  thereare  none  betterthan  the  Xtikmttala  (1853) 
and  ffatn  (1860),  both  edited  by  Monier  Williams,  which 
may  be  advantageously  followed  by  the  Hitopadesa  (1864) 
and  Meyhadtita  (1867),  as  edited  by  Johnson,  and  the 
Jtliiii/iiniil-Uita  (Hertford,  1855),  by  j.  C.  Thomson.  Most 
of  the  above-named  works  may  be  read  in  poetical  ver- 
sions, but  the  most  instructive  translations  from  the  San- 
skrit are  Mint's  Sanskrit  Texla  (5  vols.,  1858-70)  and  many 
treatises  in  the  Works  of  Prof.  II.  II.  Wilson  (17  vols,, 
London,  1862  teq.),  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

San'ta  Cateri'na  Villarmo'sa,  town  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Caltanissetta,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Salso, 
12  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Caltanissetta.  It  is  a  fortified 
place,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  fertile  in  the  common 
products  of  the  island.  P.  6490. 

San'ta  Cro'ce  snll'  Ar'no,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Florence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arno,  6  miles  N.  of 


San  Miniato.  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lueea  were  successively 
masters  here  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
several  old  monuments  of  this  period  still  exist.  P.  6197. 

Siin'ta  Eufe'mia  d'Aspromon'te,  town  of  South- 
ern Italy,  province  of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  in  a  very  fertile 
region,  about  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Palma.  P.  6252. 

San'ta  Fio'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Grosseto,  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  the  midst  of  vast  masses  of  peperino, 
on  the  S.  side  of  Mont'  Amiata,  very  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiora.  It  is  surrounded  by  noble  chestnut,  beech,  and 
fir  forests,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water 
from  the  mountain-streams,  which  are  also  utilized  for 
mechanical  purposes.  Santa  Flora  was  long  a  fief  of  the 
Aldobrandeschi,  whose  family  castle,  once  strongly  fortir 
fied,  occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  town.  Distance  from 
Grosseto,  50  miles.  P.  6304. 

Sant'  A'gata  de'i  Go'ti,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Benevcnto,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Taburno.  It  is 
a  walled  town,  and  its  ancient  castle,  famous  for  many  a 
mediceval  siege,  is  still  standing.  Great  antiquity  is  claim- 
ed for  this  town,  and  Etruscan  vases,  coins,  etc.,  are  often 
found  here.  P.  8014. 

Sant'  A'gata  di  Pu'glia,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Foggia,  on  a  mountain  about  10  miles  from 
Bovino,  in  an  olive  and  vine  bearing  district.  P.  5268. 

Sant'  Agosti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ferrara, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Reno,  about  7  miles  from  Cento. 
It  contains  some  noticeable  buildings,  and  the  campanile 
or  bell-tower  (sixteenth  century)  is  remarkable  for  its 
height  and  for  the  architecture  of  the  spire.  P.  7544. 

San'ta  tuci'a  del  Me'la,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Messina,  about  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Milazzo,  contains  several 
churches  and  large,  well-built  convents.  The  highest  point 
of  the  town  is  occupied  by  an  old  cnstlc  with  round  and 
triangular  towers  and  enclosed  by  lofty  walls.  P.  6284. 

San'ta  Margheri'tadi  lleli'ce,  town  of  Sicily,  prov- 
ince of  Girgenti,  in  a  district  abounding  in  good  pastur- 


age and  in  all  the  choice  productions  of  the  island,  is  sit- 

N.  W.  of  Sciac 
cottons  and  leather.     P.  7493. 


uated  about  15  miles 


acca.  and  manufactures 


San'ta  flfargheri'ta  Lign're,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Genoa,  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  bay  about  9  miles 
W.  of  Chiavari.  is  a  well-built  town,  and  the  churches  con- 
tain both  paintings  and  statuary  worthy  of  notice;  among 
the  former  should  be  mentioned  two  remarkable  pictures 
by  Luke  of  Leyden  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  There 
are  some  fine  palaces  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  heights 
are  still  crowned  by  ruins  of  the  strong  old  castles  that 
onee  protected  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Jlar- 
gherita  Ligure  are  very  laborious ;  the  women  make  large 
quantities  of  the  lace  known  as  Genoese,  and  the  men,  be- 
sides many  other  industries,  are  extensively  engaged  in 
eoral  fishing,  no  less  than  80  small  vessels  from  this  port 
being  constantly  employed  in  this  business.  P.  7188. 

San'ta  Mari'a  Ca'pua  Vete're,  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Cascrta,  in  a  very  fertile  district,  about 
5  miles  from  the  town  of  Caserta.  Santa  Maria  Capua 
Vetere  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capua,  and  remains 
of  old  catacombs,  of  the  amphitheatre,  a  triumphal  arch, 
etc.,  still  exist.  The  present  town  is  well  built,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  industrious,  prosperous,  and  better  edu- 
cated than  is  usual  in  Southern  Italy.  P.  17,896. 

San'ta  Mari'a  in  Mon'te,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Florence,  on  a  mountain-spur  descending  to  the  Arno.  It 
is  a  walled  town,  with  castle,  etc.,  and  dates  back  to  the 
eighth  century.  P.  5780. 

Sant'  Aiiasta'sia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
at  the  foot  of  Somma,  about  5  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  in  a  region  of  extreme  fertility,  but  greatly  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  P. 
6616. 

Sant'  An'gelo  de'i  Lombar'di,  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Avellino,  on  a  hill  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  town  of  Avellino.  This  town,  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1666.  P.  6654. 

Sant'  An'gelo  di  Bro'lo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Messina,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Patti,  stands  near  the  sea 
in  a  fertile  district,  and  the  churches  and  convents  possess 
some  works  of  art  worthy  of  notice.  P.  5306. 

Sant'  An'gelo  Lodigia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Milan,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lambro  with  the  Canal 
Vettabbia,  on  the  high-road  between  Lodi  and  Pavia.  It 
is  a  well-built,  rich,  and  thriving  place,  with  city  muni- 
cipal privileges.  P.  8500. 

San'ta  Nin'fa,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  in 
a  very  fertile  valley  about  8  miles  from  the  sea.  P.  6685. 


SAM"    ANTIMu     >«  .\lill()l:<  i|'(  ill. 


Sant'  Anti'mo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
about  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Xapb  •-.      1'.  ">'...!. 

Sant'  Arcan'RC-lo  di  llomii'gmi,  town  . 
province  of  Forli,  on  tbe  riirht   lunik  of  tin-  huso,  about  7 
miles  from  Rimini.     Tbc  antiquity  of  this  town  i-  proved 
by   the  remains  of  ain-i.-nt    ItructOrM   and   by   the   viiscs, 
bron/.cs,  and  i-nin-  found  in  and  near  it.     Tin-  mo.-t  Mrik 
in£  architectural  object  in  the  town  is  a  kind  of  triumphal 
arch  dedicated  to  Clement   XIV.  (Uanganelli),  who  was 
born  here.     P.  7'j:i*. 

Sant'  Eli'a  I"iumera'pido,town  of  Southern  1 
province  of  Caserta,  about  1  miles  from  l'a.--in...      1' 

Sant'  Klpi'dio  ii  Ma're,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
I'ii-t-iio,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Adriatic,  from  which  it 
is  about  JiJ  mill's  distant.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  re- 
spectable buildings,  both  public  nnd  private.  The  inhab- 
itants arc  industrious  and  carry  c.n  n  modest  traffic  by 
means  of  their  small  harbor.  This  town  occupies  tbe  lite 
of  tbe  ancient  Clnniin,  and  interesting  Roman  and  medi- 
aeval remains  are  found  here.  1'.  UIT7. 

Sant'  Ern'moinCoI'lefSr.  ERASMVS),  town  of  South 
crn  I  till  v,  province  of  Hari  delle  Puglio,  in  a  healthy  and 
fruitful  district,  about  11  miles  from  Altnmura.     P.  'JM'.>. 

San'thi«,town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  about  125 
miles  W.  of  Vercelli.  It  was  anciently  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ictimuli,  a  Lybian  race,  according  to  Pliny  and  Rtrabo. 
Charlemagne  hero  received  (801)  the  ambassadors  of  Ha 
roun-al-Kaschid.  This  town  is  now  made  unhealthy  in 
summer  by  the  neighboring  rice-fields.  P.  5207. 

San'to  Stefa'no  Quisqni'na,  town  of  Sicily,  prov- 
in.-c  of  Girgenti,  in  a.  very  fertile  district  about  4  mi!. 
Bivona.    The  name  tjitim/iiiun  is  derived  from  ft  eel.  : 
sanctuary  here  dedicated  to  Santa  Rosalia,  who  is  said  to 
have  dwelt  many  years  in  a  neighboring  grotto.     1' 

Sanvi'to  al  Tagliamen'to,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Udine,  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Tagliamcnto,  about  Ii 
miles  from  Udine.  There  is  considerable  commercial  and 
manufacturing  activity  here.  P.  8578. 

San  Vi'to  de'i  Norman'ni,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Lecce,  about  12  miles  from  Brindisi,  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  fertile  plain  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
very  fine  forest.  P.  7257. 

Sar'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Salerno, 
about  15  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Salerno.     It  is  situated 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  spur  of  the  Apennines  which 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Volturno  from  that  of  the  h« 
is  surrounded  by  old  crenated  walls,  and  the  castle  of  il 
medieval  dukes  is  still  standing.     The  manufactories 
are   numerous    and   flourishing,    silk,   cotton,   linen,   a! 
hempen  fabrics  being  exported.    Besides  the  more  common 
products  of  Southern  Italy,  cotton  is  grown  extensively 
this  vicinity.     Sarno  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Pclasgian 
6ettlement,'but  its  proper  history  begins  in  the  tenth  c« 
tury.     P.  15,382. 

Saron'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  near  tl 
torrent  Lura,  on  the  post-road  from  Milan  to  V  arese.     J 
is  a  well-built  town,  containing  churches,  convents,  an( 
other  public  buildings,  unusually  rich  in  objects 
interest.     The  Madonna  del  Miracoli,  for  example  (be 
1498),  besides  a  fine  exterior,  possesses  admirable  frosc 
by  Luini,  (laudenzio  Ferrari,  Cesare  d»  Sesto,  Procaccim, 
etc.     Sarcophagi  and  other  remains  of  Roman  and  ante- 
Roman  times  are  found  in  and  near  this  town.     P.  6548. 

Sarza'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  La  Spezia  and  4  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  wall 
To    n,  with  bastions  and  a  citadel  (1268)  at  the  N.  E.  ugh. 
of  the  town.     The  cathedral  (begun  1200)  ««lllMMH 
able  works  of  art,  as  does  also  the  church  of  ban  I 
outside  the  walls.     Candles,  leather,  cottons    straw  has, 
etc.,  arc  manufactured  in  this  town  on  a  considerabl       »»  - 
For   many   centuries   Sarzana   was   subject  to    lisa,  ai 
shared  its  fortunes.     P.  9533. 


bronu  UbleU,  inscription",  etc. — bar*  been  found  b»r». 
Tbe  chief  industry  of  Sawoferrato  il  IB*  manufacture  of 
naili.  P.  7ITO. 

HaiRDO'lo,  town  ••!  Italy,  |. rov  in.-.  .  »r  the 

left  bank  of  ti 

DI   c.f    the    !>ti..iiif    fortification- 
i  place  of  >  .ring  thru.. 

>lillcvi-t.     It  i.«  n..«  •nilderabl*  uauufa 

activity  and  is  otherwi-u  thmir..- 
Sut'leJ,    originally    Salndru      t 

lii-llcd"  >,    «a- 

Langcncn-Khnluili 

an  elephant")  by  the  Tin' 

..f  tin-  five  rivers  which  triiviT" 

the  Itriti-h  lu-huii  <  IUJ-IM  .     I  • 

Lake  in  ,  ml..-t  nt  an  "9  t**. 


t:avi-r-e<  in  .1  »i---  'erita  mount , 

along  the  northen. 

these  mountains,  and  flown  in  a  loutb.wMtrru 
through  Eisner,  and  i«  1(8  feet  broad  where  il  enlert  tb« 
plain,  which  it  traverses  firtt  in  a  western,  t 
western,  direction,  until  it  joins  Un- 
it is  navigable  for  (teamen  from  1U  month  la  A<Umwa- 
tan:  at  Phillar  the  Llehli-Lahor  lUilway  cnMM*  il  on  a 
bridge. 

Satpn'ra  ("hundred  town«"),  a  nam.  the 

appellation  of  that  portion  of  the  range  »  •  hn 

Narbada  and  Tapli  valleyi,  ii  now  generally  applied  to  the 
great  range  or  table-land,  which,  com. 
famous  Amarkantak  plateau,  rum  nearly  up  to  the  --• 
coast.     Accepting  Amarkantak  ai  the  Mftorn  boundary, 
the  Satpuras  have  a  range  from  E.  to  W.  of  about  tot 
miles,  and  in  their  greatest  depth  exceed  100  mile*  from 
N.  to  8.     The  shape  of  the  range  U  almo.t  triangular; 
from  Amarkantak,  S.128  feet  above  the  level  of  the  >ea,  an 
outer  ridge  runs  8.  W.  to  a  point  in  the  Bhandar 
The  average  height  at  tbe  cre»t  of  the  chain  ii  but  litllo 
under  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  highest  peak,  Dhupgarh. 
in  Hoshungabad,  rise,  a*  high  u  44i4  feet    N«mrly  the 
whole  range  consist*  of  trap !  toward  the  W.  a  ante*  of 
craggy  peaki  is  met  with.     The  Amraoti-Xagpur  branch 
of  the  Bombay-Agra  Railway  runs  at  the  southern  fool 
the  range;  its  continuation  from  Nagnnr  to  Oriua,  touch- 
ing Satpura,  was  sanctioned  1875.      B.  8oL»ai!«TW«iT. 

Sann'der*  (FBEDrnirit),  b.  in  London  In  If 
lished  himself  in  the  publishing  bu«ine»i  in  Xew  V 
1830,  but,  the  enterprise  not  succeeding,  he  K 
became  for  some  time  an  assistant  editor  of  the  >«•»  1  »rV 
Emma  Po,t.     In  1859  be  received  the  appointment  o 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  which  oftV-e  h 
continued  to  hold  until  the  beginning  of  II 
made  chief  librarian  or  acting  superintendent,     lie  f 
lished  .tfr».ori>.  n/  (A«  (Irrat  M'tr.,p,,li.  I  I 
,h,  S,,lilnry  (1854),  Salad  for  (*- 
Th,,,,:jhl   and   Afo.ai>.   (1858),    >'"'""''»/* 
.46o.«  Woman,  Lo,e,  a»d  Marriu.j,  I    SI 
Ike  Sacred  Poet,   (1871),  and  a   revised   and   i 
edition  of  Salad  for  Ike   Solitary  and  tkt  8oe>m 
1872). 

San'ry  Pike,  or  Skipper  (.?<•<>*« 

ropenn  marine  fl-h  of  the  family  Bcomberwoeid.,, ^  repr.- 
,ente,l  on  our  Atlantic  coast  by  .<?  .t..«r,  one  of  I 
called  bill-fishes.     These  Bsbes  go  in  great  ibx-lj, 
very  active,  leaping  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

1,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  | 


principal  exports  are  oil,  grain   and  cheese     P.  withm  th 
old  walls,  22,000  ;  including  suburbs,  3^,6.4. 

Sassoferra'to,  town  of  Italy,  province  ofj      ma  on 


church  of  Santa  Chiara  and  also  in  several 


neither  very  fertile  nor  very  healthful.     P. 
Scandia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  ^K'Jj^0  »'" 

iitli 

n.  r»  of  the'  F.™    Church  in  New  York;  was  ..IU.J  «  a 
TnU    r  fir,t  at  Foughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  »d  1  •"^«1«"  '?  '« 
Trinity  church,  1'itt.burg.  and  w"  elected  buhop 
diocewof  New  Jeniy  Nov.  r.'.  18,4. 
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SCELIDOSAURID^E— SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 


Scelidosau'ridtc  [(jr.  <r«Ais,  -iSot,  "leg,"  and  <ro5po?, 
a  "  lizard  "],  a  family  of  large  extinct  reptiles,  belonging  to 
the  order  Diuosaoria  or  Puehypoda,  established  by  Prof. 
Jluxlcy.  As  defined  by  Huxley  it  includes  species  in 
which  the  integument  was  (at  least  usually)  provided  with 
a  dermal  armature  in  the  form  of  bony  scales  or  spines ; 
the  teeth  of  both  jaws  had  sharp-edged  triangular  crowns 
with  serrated  margins,  the  serrations  being  oblique  to  or 
parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  teeth;  the  raiui  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  slender,  and  tapered  to  their  symphysis 
the  femur  at  its  proximal  end  had  a  subglobular  articular 
head,  connected  with  a  neck  which  was  set  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  while  its  direction  was 
nearly  parallel  with  the  flat  surface  on  which  the  condyles 
rested;  nnd  the  ilium  had  its  anterior  prolongation  more 
Blender  than  the  posterior.  To  this  family  have  been  re- 
ferred by  Huxley  the  genera  Tkecodontosanrus,  f/ylteosan- 
run,  Pofticnnthng  (?)t  and  Acanthapoliit.  These  forms  were 
inhabitants  of  Europe  during  the  Triassic  period.  (See 
Huxlcv,  On  the  Clasnification  of  the  Dtnoiwtrift,  in  the 
Quarter/if  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
vol.  xxvi.  pp.  32-50,  1870.)  THKODOHE  GILL. 

Scabury  Mission.  See  BISHOP  SKABUKY  Mission. 
Scl'la  (QUINTINO),  b.  at  Biella,  Italy,  July  7,  1827,  of  a 
family  then  and  still  largely  interested  in  manufactures  ; 
educated  at  the  University  of  Turin  ;  received  a  special 
training  at  the  School  of  Mines  at  Paris;  successively  filled 
the  professorships  of  applied  geometry  and  of  mathematics 
at  Turin,  and  was  long  employed  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  mines  of  Northern  Italy ;  was  elected  to  the  national 
parliament  in  1S61,  and  was  minister  of  finance  in  1802, 
1864-65,  and  1869-73.  His  Lezioni  di  Ci'i»tn//,,,jr<i/i,t  (To- 
rino, 1867)  and  his  numerous  memoirs  on  that  and  other 
branches  of  science  are  widely  known,  and  his  paper  Suite 
forme  cristalline  di  alcuni  salt  di  Pltitino  a  del  Uoro  ada~ 
inantina  created  almost  universal  attention  among  mine- 
ralogists. He  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  and  literary 
bodies,  and  is  president  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei. 

Sel'lon  (Pmscn.LA  LVDIA),  b.  in  England  in  1821, 
daughter  of  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy  ;  was  for  many 
years  engaged  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  in  providing 
for  the  educational  and  spiritual  destitution  of  the  lower 
classes  in  those  cities  by  the  establishment  of  industrial 
infant  and  ragged  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
bishop  of  Exeter,  and  eventually  founded  for  that  purpose, 
at  Devonport  in  1845,  the  semi-conventual  order  of  "  Prot- 
estant Sisters  of  Mercy,"  modelled  upon  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic orders  for  a  similar  purpose,  of  which  similar  "  sister- 
hoods "  were  soon  founded  in  London  and  other  large  cities 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  members  were  sent  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  Crimea  in  1854,  and  a  body  of  "  Missionary 
Sisters,"  organized  by  Miss  Sellon,  went  to  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  in  1864  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Society. 

Semitic  Languages.  This  group  of  tongues  was  by 
Jerome  called  "  Oriental,"  a  designation  which  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  distinctive,  and  might  with  as  much  propriety 
be  applied  to  the  languages  of  India  or  China  as  to  those 
of  Syria  or  Arabia.  The  name  "  Syro-Arabian  "  has  also 
been  proposed,  which  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  Indo- 
European  by  combining  the  extreme  limits  of  the  territory 
which  these  languages  have  occupied.  The  most  prevalent 
name  is  "Semitic,"  which  is  justified  by  the  fact' that  the 
principal  nations  belonging  to  this  family  were  descended 
from  the  patriarch  Shem.  (See  Gen.  x.) 

The  most  important  and  best-known  languages  of  this 
family  are  the  Aramean  (including  Chaldee  and  Syriac), 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  Of  these,  the  Arabic  is  the 
most,  while  the  Aramean  is  the  least,  copious,  flexible,  and 
soft.  The  Hebrew,  which  lies  geographically  between  them, 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  also  in  respect  to  these 
qualities.  The  Samaritan  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Aramean. 
The  Phoenician  language,  or  that  of  Tyre  and  its  colonies, 
is  shown  by  its  scanty  remains,  mostly  inscriptions,  to  be 
Semitic ;  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  established 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  Assyrian.  Some  scholars 
have  contended  that  the  Coptic  belonged  to  this  family,  but 
without  sufficient  reason.  Its  chief  modern  representative 
is  the  Arabic,  to  which  a  few  unimportant  local  dialects  may 
be  added ;  e.  g.  the  modern  Syriac,  the  Amharic  (descended 
from  the  Ethiopic),  and  the  Maltese  (a  corrupt  Arabic). 

The  proper  home  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is  the  territory 
bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  E.,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  W.,  Mount  Taurus  on  the  N.,  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian 
Gulf  on  the  S.,  and  embracing  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arabia.  They  have  occupied  this  region  from  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  they  have  rarely,  and  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  passed  beyond  it,  chiefly  as  carried  by  Phoenician 
trade  and  by  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  Semitic,  like  the  Indo-European  family,  belongs  to 


the  inflective  as  distinguished  from  the  agglutinative  and 
isolating  languages.  The  prime  distinction  between  these 
two  great  families  of  cultivated  tongues  is  that  in  the  Indo- 
Europcau  the  formation  and  flexion  of  words  is  conducted 
by  the  external  addition  of  significant  syllables,  but  in 
Semitic  by  typical  forms,  and  for  the  most  part  internal 
changes.  Thus,  from  the  English  root  "love"  come  such 
derivatives  as  lover,  loving,  tot-able,  belorcd,  lorely,  loveli- 
ness, uHlavclinesn,  in  which  each  of  the  various  prefixes  or 
suffixes  was  in  its  origin  separate  and  independent,  with  a 
force  and  meaning  of  its  own,  but  has  in  usage  sunk  to  n 
mere  formative  or  modifying  adjunct.  In  Hebrew,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  root  ydl  came  such  words  as  ffaitat, 
"to  be  great;"  ijiildat,  "to  cause  to  grow;"  hiijdil,  "to 
make  great;"  gddfl,  "growing  great;"  gSdol,  "great;". 
ffidtlel,  "too  great;"  ghdel,  "greatness;"  yditltft,  "mag- 
nificence;" guil'il,  "tassel"  (twisted  together  and  so  en- 
larged); miadal,  "tower"  (something  great).  Here,  ex- 
cept in  the  last  example  (where  the  prefixed  »i  is  of  pro- 
nominal origin),  there  are  no  significant  appendages.  l,ut 
merely  forms  following  an  established  model  to  which  a 
special  signification  has  been  attached.  The  clearest  illus- 
tration of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  verbs,  which 
are  modified  by  a  series  of  symbolic  changes  known  as 
species  or  conjugations.  Thus,  in  Arabic  the  simple  idea 
of  the  verb  in  its  active  form  is  expressed  by  employing 
the  consonants  of  the  root  in  their  single  power,  and  giving 
to  each  the  simplest  of  the  short  vowels,  ay  thus,  Icatnln. 
This  litjht  form,  as  it  has  been  technically  called,  may  be 
loaded  in  various  ways,  each  of  which  expresses  the  inclin- 
ing or  determining  of  the  thought  in  some  particular  direc- 
tion. A  consonant  may  be  doubled,  thus  giving  new  en- 
ergy to  its  pronunciation  and  symbolically  adding  energy 
to  the  idea  conveyed,  or  some  special  force  may  be  imparted 
by  lengthening  or  prefixing  a  vowel,  and  thus  protracting 
the  utterance  of  the  word,  its  idea  being  intensified  in  some 
particular  direction  by  its  being  thus  dwelt  upon  or  ex- 
tended in  one  or  other  of  its  parts.  Thus,  kuttaln  is  inten- 
sive; tOtala.  relative ;  al-tala,  causative ;  iktalla  or  ikt/i/ln 
(the  /  is  purely  euphonic)  denotes  color  more  or  less  intense. 
Middle — i.  e.  reflexive  or  reciprocal — forms  are  produced 
by  prefixing  (or  inserting)  the  consonants  n  or  t  to  the 
active  forms  ;  thus,  inkatala,  iktatala,  takattula,  takiila/a, 
iatalctala  (with  euphonic  «).  Passives  are  formed  by  sub- 
stituting the  obscurer  vowels  «  and  »'  for  the  simple  open  o  ; 
thus,  kutila,  huttiln,  etc.  All  these  several  forms  express 
definite  modifications  of  the  thought,  not  by  combining 
separate  significant  elements,  but  by  symbolically  attaching 
a  given  phase  of  thought  to  words  moulded  after  a  particu- 
lar pattern. 

The  compounding  of  words,  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  constitution  of  Indo-European  tongues,  is  entirely  un- 
known to  the  Semitic,  the  only  semblance  of  it  or  approach 
to  it  being  in  the  inseparable  particles,  the  fragmentary 
pronouns,  and  the  construct  state  of  nouns.  Particles  of 
but  one  consonant  (the  article,  conjunction,  or  prepositions) 
are  attached  in  writing  and  pronunciation  to  the  following 
word.  So  pronouns,  whether  the  subject  or  object  of  verbs, 
or  dependent  upon  other  parts  of  speech,  are  reduced  to 
fragmentary  forms,  which  are  attached  to  the  words  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus,  the  Hebrew  6meartio  ("and 
from  his  land")  is  written  as  one  word,  though  it  embraces 
a  conjunction,  preposition,  noun,  and  pronoun  ;  but  this  is 
a  mere  aggregate,  in  which  each  element  retains  its  sep- 
arate force  and  value  unchanged,  not  a  compound,  in  which 
the  several  constituents  combine  in  the  expression  of  one  idea. 
When  one  noun  is  modified  in  meaning  by  another,  Indo- 
European  tongues  attach  a  case-ending  to  the  latter,  sug- 
gestive of  this  relation  ;  Semitic  tongues,  for  the  most  part, 
adopt  a  method  the  reverse  of  this — viz.  the  construct  state, 
which  is  a  change  in  the  modified  noun,  and  that  not  by  nn 
added  ending,  but  an  interior  abbreviation,  the  first  word 
being,  as  it  were,  hurried  over  to  reach  the  second,  which 
completes  the  sense ;  thus,  Heb.  bayith,  "  house,"  but  leth- 
el,  "house  of  God,"  damns  dei.  Expressions  of  this  sort, 
even  when  employed  as  proper  names,  are,  however,  strictly 
npeaking,  phrases  rather  than  compound  words. 

Several  remarkable  consequences  flow  from  this  funda- 
mental peculiarity  of  Semitic  tongues — viz.  their  adoption 
of  the  internal  and  typical  method  of  word-formation  and 
inflection  as  opposed  to  that  of  compounding  them  with 
added  significant  elements.  One  is  the  superior  stability 
and  prominence  of  the  consonants  as  compared  with  the 
vowels.  The  former  constitute  the  permanent  framework 
of  words  to  which  the  essential  idea  is  attached,  while  the 
ntervcning  or  accompanying  vowels  are  subjected  to  nu- 
merous changes  in  producing  the  various  typical  forms 
suggestive  of  the  various  shades  and  modifications  of  the 
bought.  In  Indo-European  tongues  the  ultimate  roots  con- 
sist of  a  syllable — /.  e,  either  a  vowel  alone,  or  a  vowel  with 
'ne  or  more  consonants,  the  vowel  being  as  essential  and  im- 
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mutable  as  the  consonants.     The  Semitic  root,  on  the  other 

hand,  is  purely  consonantal:  no  vowel  enter-  into  it  what-  j 

ever.   The  root  is  wholly  ah- tract  :in<l  nnpronOQOOMbl 

insertion  or  addition  of  vowels  convert-  it  from 

a  word  of  sonic  particular  form  und  detcrmina! 

tion.     This  higher  rank  of  the  con-onant 

function  (if  the  vowels  arc  reflected  in  the  Semitic  alpl 

in  which  consonant-  arc  denoted  1>\  di-tinct  1<  ;• 

no-tcrs,  \shilo  the  vowels  are  either  not  written  at  all,  or 

expressed  by  points  or  minor  appendage-  to  the  let!. 

A  further  consequence,  is.  that  Semitic  roots  as  a  rule  are  < 
trilitcral.     In  order  that  the-  introduction  of  given  \ 
may  produce  forms  of  a  fixed  type  to   ie|o'-ent  dilTercnt 

rl;i     -es  of  wolds,  it   i-   noi-e- -ary  that  the  root  •   should  them 

selves  he  formed  upon  one  unvarying  model.    BlUtvr*] 
would  not  admit  of  sufficient  variation  ;   three  is  the  ! 
number  of  letters  consistent  with  the  variety  of  forms  rc- 
quired  by  the  necessity  of  the  CO  ' 

A  still  further  consequence  i-  the  poverty  of  the  Semitic 
tongues  in  inflections,  ns  compared  with  tl'«'  1ml     !!  lioj.ean. 
The  number  of  inflections  possible  where  the  e  arc  formed 
by  welding   external   significant  additions  to  the  root  \s 
practically  unlimited,     lint  where  these  are  discarded  the 
resources  at.  command  must  bo   restricted  within  narrow 
bounds.     The  same  limitation  tends  to  restrict  the  range 
of  mutual  divergence  in  the  members  of  the  Semitic  family. 
Instead  of  branching  out  into  numerous  divisions  an  < 
divisions  as  the  Indo-Kuropcan  family,  the  number  of  Its 
dialects  is  small,  and  their  difi'erences  are  more  like  such 
as  obtain  between  members  of  the  same  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European — between  English  and  German,  for  example,  or 
French  and  Italian — than  between  distinct  branches,  as  the 
Iranian  and  Italic,  or  Teutonic  and  Celtic.     It  likewise 
conspires  with  the  immobility  of  the  Orientals  and  their 
fixed  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  preserve  the  languages 
from  change,  so  that  in  their  comparative  freedom  from  the 
attrition  and  decay  of  words  incident  to  Occidental  tongues 
Kenan  calls  them"  languages  of  steel." 

The  first  main  peculiarity  which  affects  the  structure  ol 
these  tongues  has  now  been   sufficiently  illustrated  and 
traced  to  its  consequences.     A  second  peculiarity  affects 
the.  style  of  thought;  they  are  more  pictorial  and  less  re- 
flective than  the  Indo-European.     Thus,  the  Semitic  lan- 
gtia°-cs  have  uniformly  but  two  genders.     The  distinction 
of  nz  existing  in  living  beings  is  carried  by  them  through- 
out inanimate  nature,  as  well  as  into  all  abstract 
words    expressive   of  mental   conceptions.     Again,  while 
many  words  in  Occidental  tongues  are  figurative  in  their 
origin   the  metaphor  is  lost  sight  of  as  they  arc  ordinarily 
used,  and  is  only  brought  to  light  by  philological  analysis 
But  in  Semitic  words  the  original  metaphor  abides  in  th 
consciousness  of  those  who  use  the  language  as  palpab 
us  when  it  was  first  employed.   Thus,  anger  is  variously  de 
nominated  in  Hebrew  bywords  that  denote  excited  breatl 
inn,  heat,  burning,  boiling,  breaking  asunder  with  violence 
and  roaring     Discouragement  or  despair  is  a  me lt,ny  of 
the  heart,  the  reins,  or  the  knees.     The  essence  of  anything 
is  its  botte,  etc.,  etc. 

Connected  with  this  is  a  want  of  that  precision  or  cxa 
ness  of  expression  which  the  Indo-European  labors  t, 
The  pictorial  and  imaginative  Semite  barely  suggests 
thought  in  outline  or  in  substance,  which  he  leaves  to  th 
intelligence  or  fancy  of  his  hearer  to  fill  up  and  complet 
Thus,  he  requires  but  two  tenses,  deeming  it  suffic 
refer  all  action  to  the  past  or  to  the  future;  the ,  Indo. 
ropean  not  only  distinguishes  from  both  these  the  vanish 
ing  present,  but  makes  distinctions  in  the  regions  of  the 
past  and  the  future  themselves  by  the  perfect,  impcr 
and  pluperfect,  or  by  the  simple  future  and  future  perfect, 
and  still  further  notes  the  mode  of  action  as  i 
subjunctive,  potential,  optative;   of  all  which  the  . 
makes  no  account,  or  leaves  it  for  the  most  part  to  be  in 
ferrcd  from   the  connection.      The   Semite,  again,  n 
employs  long   and  complicated   periods, 
sentences  in  succession, 'but  without  eoncatcnat.on  or  ex- 
hibiting their  mutual  relations  of  dependence, 
the  clauses  be  cumulative  or  adversative  or  in         itmM  ^  y 


It  has  already  bcrn   -tnti-d  that  the  Si-ruin-  nlphnUt  is 
purely  con-onniit.il.     It  contains  some  eoMS"' 
and  which  other  race*  ! 


mong  the  ,• 
raarkai 
racier- 

,  common  son  rye,  tne  m*M«m, 

from  which  the  In  1 

sreii'le  [  f  in  th*-  capr  of  the  Ethlopfe  fhry  are 
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acknow- 
ledged to  he. 

8eni'»e,  town  <  at 

the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  rigbl  bank  of  Ibr  Serrapulamo. 
P.  5050. 

Sepi'no  [anc.  Ar/n'mm],  an  •  "i 

Italy,  province  .if  I'umpolmriM,.  Interesting  remain!  uf  Ibe 
.,'t  town  stir  I  Ki-ppcl,  Kf*rtiu»  m  (At 

.(/,,-ii;;i,  vol.  ii.  p.  'J--'.)  P.  i300. 

Sere'gno,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  nearly  OB 
the  railway  between  the  city  of  Milan  anil  t'»niu.     It  in  u 
old  as  the  seventh  century,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of 
some  curious  incidents  in  modern  hi.tory.     In  17W  the 
u  of  Sercgno  rose  again?!  •  -t«I 

the  liberty  tree,  and  headed  an  insurrection  10  tumultuous 
thai  l:onaparte  was  with  difficulty  iudueed  to  rescind  an 
order  for  the  bombardment  of  the  town.  In  184»  the  Aus- 
trian* dealt  severely  with  it  for  iU  turbulent  patriotism. 

Seri'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prorine*  of  Atellino, 
on  a  hill  on  the  W.  slope  of  Monte  Kermolo,  near  tht  right 
bank  of  the  Sabato.    The  ruins  of  the  an. 
mentioned  by  Livy,  may  be  seen  near  this  place. 

Sermi'de,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Mantua,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  on  the  railway  between  Mantua  and 
Verona.  It  is  a  place  of  more  than  usual  industry . 

Ser'penU  [Lat.  •<•/•;...,. .-   dr.  .>..t».  t" 
group  of  the  class  of  reptiles,  distinguished  by  natural 
as  an  order  under  the  scientific  name  Ophidia  (U 
"  serpent").     They  are  recogniied  by  their  very  elongaU 
and  flcxuous  body  and  the  absence  of  true  external  li 
the  body  regularly  graduates  into  the  tail,  and  there 
abrupt  distinction  between  the  two ;  the  back  and  f] 
covered  with  imbricated  scales,  generally  imbricated,  rai 
granular,  while  the  lower  surface  is  generally  coven 
front  of  the  anus  with  a  row  of  very  broad  plates,  an 
hind  the  anus  with  usually  two.  sometimes  .,ne.  row 
times,  however,  the  scales  extend  upon  the  abdome 
as  on  the  sides  and  back  ;  the  head  is  covered  with  plat( 
which  in  the  typical  forms  are  developed  as  f 
before  backward  :  (1)  one  rostral.  (2)  two  prefrontal 
two  postfrontals,  (4)  a  vertical  in  the  middle  and  upon 
each  side  thereof,  and  over  the  eye  a  superciliary ; 
two  occipitals:  the  lips  above  and  below  are ^borde, 
spectively  by  the  upper  and  lower  labials  and  th.  ehin 
peculiar  oblique  plates  ;  in  others  the  scale,  encroach  upon 
[be  head,  and  are  little  differentia..^  from  those  on  tl 
back  and  sides.     The  principal  character  sle,  of  the  order 
in  contrast  with  those  of  others,  c-pec  ally  as  gi«e 
Prof.  Huxley,  are  a.  follow,:  The  skull  ha,  the  floor 
tne  cranium  nearlv  flat,  and  the  vertical  height  of  it 
me  «•»*•*•••»  •""    *_  __  .« .  :,  »-._,:..«  •i.kiMiiui 


e  causes  oe  c  _ 

are  simply  joined  by  the  copulative  «,.</.  the  preci 
of  the  connection  being  left  to  the  determinate 


fitting  that  one  of  them  should  be  selected  to  record  th 
revelation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  one 
and  figures,  while  an  Indo-European  to-P"  ""  '»"  ' 


Mre.fc^s«a^5iSM£=^ 

as  well  as  posterior  half,  and  the  bone,  which  gird  i 


as  ss.        - 

held  from  generation  to  generation  in  its  nat  at      mi 
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bones;  sometimes  on  other  bones  as  well ;  e.  g.  the  prcrnax- 
illury  anil  ptcrygoid;  sometimes  (as  in  Uropeltidw)  they 
are  wanting  in"  the  palatines,  and  in  at  least  one  genus 
(Kliar/iiuiliin)  the  inferior  spines  of  eight  or  nine  of  the  an- 
terior vertebra'  arc  developed  by  tooth-like  processes.  In 
the  typical  species  they  are  in  a  long  series  on  each  of  the 
hones  dcML'naliMl;  in  the  specialized  poisonous  species, 
however,  only  poison-fangs  are  developed  on  the  maxilla- 
rii-s.  hut  the  rows  on  the  palatines  and  dcntarics  exist  as  in 
the  typical  species:  in  an  intermediate  type,  but  contain- 
ing very  poisonous  species,  there  are  also  rows  of  teeth  be- 
hind the  poison-fangs.  The  vertebra'  and  ribs  are  very 
numerous,  and  every  vertebra  from  the  head  to  the  end  of 
the  tail  bus  its  ribs:  they  all  have  ball-and-socket  articula- 
tions, the  anterior  extremity  of  each  vertebra  being  devel- 
oped into  a  ball,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding 
cup  in  the  posterior  face  of  the  antecedent  vertebra;  they 
are  provided  w itli  processes  connected  with  each  other,  and 
limiting  the  motion  of  the  animal  to  lateral  undulations; 
the  ribs  are  articulated  with  the  vertebra)  by  ball-and- 
socket  joints.  True  limbs,  as  already  remarked,  are  want- 
ing, and  the  anterior  are  not  present  in  all  forms,  but  the 
posterior  are  in  some  types  represented  by  rudiments  which 
are  occasionally  exsertcd  and  appear  as  hooks.  The  ali- 
mentary canal  is  differentiated  into  an  oesophagus,  a  stom- 
ach, a  small  intestine,  and  a  large  intestine:  the  small  in- 
testine has  its  folds  united  by  fibrous  tissue  and  enclosed 
by  a  common  sheath  of  peritoneum.  A  cloaca  passes  all 
the  contents  of  the  viscera.  The  lungs  arc  unequal  in  si/e, 
and  in  the  typical  forms  the  disparity  is  very  great,  the  left 
one  usually  being  the  smaller  of  the  two;  to  such  an  ex- 
treme is  this  disparity  sometimes  carried  (especially  in  the 
venomous  species)  that  only  one  of  the  lungs  is  developed  : 
the  form  of  the  lungs  is  that  of  an  elongated  sac,  in  which 
the  walls  are  produced  into  numerous  septa  "which  render 
the  cavity  highly  cellular  near  the  bronchus,  while  at  the 
opposite  end  they  become  smooth  and  but  little  vascular ; 
in  this  latter  region  the  lung  may  receive  its  blood  from 
the  systemic,  and  not  from  the  pulmonary,  circulation." 
The  bronchus  opens  directly  into  the  lung.  The  heart  is 
divided  into  two  auricles  and  a  single  very  imperfectly- 
separated  ventricle. 

Although  serpents  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  everyone, 
their  movements  are  often  misconstrued.  They  progress 
by  sinuous  flexures  from  side  to  side,  and  are  incapable  of 
the  vertical  undulating  movements  which  are  sometimes 
accredited  to  them  in  pictorial  illustrations.  Though  des- 
titute of  members,  the  typical  species  can  progress  witb 
great  rapidity  upon  surfaces  that  are  rough  ;  and  this  pro- 
gression is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  transverse  plates  with 
which  the  abdomen  is  covered.  Many  serpents  are  also 
capable  of  ascending  trees,  and  almost  or  even  quite  ver- 
tical surfaces ;  but  they  are  quite  unable  to  progress  on 
polished  or  glass-like  surfaces,  and  are  there  utterly  help- 
less. Their  habitats  are  various:  some  live  in  marshy  re- 
gions, some  in  rocky,  some  on  sandy  desert  plains,  others 
among  the  trees,  and  still  others  burrow  in  the  earth  ;  again, 
some  affect  fresh  waters,  while  a  few  are  even  modified  as 
sea-serpents  and  for  swimming  in  the  ocean.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  perhaps  are  species  of  rattlesnakes,  found 
in  the  deserts  of  the  south-western  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
sea-serpents,  or  Hydridse  of  India,  and  the  worm-snakes  or 
scolecophidians.  The  sea-serpents  in  question  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  mythical  sea-serpents,  for  the  Hy- 
dridie  are  comparatively  small  species,  whose  tail  is  strongly  I 
compressed  and  adapted  for  swimming,  and  which  have 
small  poison-fangs.  The  Scolecophidea,  in  part  at  least,  : 
burrow  in  the  earth,  and  thus  by  their  habits,  as  well  as 
form,  justify  the  term  of  worm-like  snakes. 

Most  serpents  are  oviparous,  and  lay  eggs  wbose  shell  is 
generally  more  or  less  soft  and  yielding,  but  which  have,  at 
the  same  time,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  lime ;  and  some- 
times this  is  developed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  con- 
siderable rigidity  to  the  shell:  other  serpents  are  ovovivip- 
arous.  The  distinction,  however,  between  these  two  modes 
of  generation  is  very  trifling,  and  species  not  distantly  re- 
lated, and  at  least  belonging  to  nearly-allied  genera,  some- 
times contrast  in  this  respect.  So  slight,  indeed,  is  the 
value  that  even  there  may  be  individual  exceptions  to  the 
mode  prevalent  in  a  species;  so  that,  for  example,  a  nor- 
mally ovoviviparous  species  may  exclude  its  eggs  before 
the  birth  of  the  young.  Nevertheless,  as  a  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  the  innocuous  species  are  oviparous,  and  the  ven- 
omous ovoviviparous,  but  the  exceptions  are  numerous. 
The  eggs  arc  generally  excluded  in  a  chain,  being  connected 
by  a  viscous  substance.  In  most  cases  the  mother,  after 
laying  her  eggs,  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun  or 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  some  species  coil  themselves 
around  the  eggs  and  thereby  hatch  them.  Many  species 
go  with  their  young  for  some  time  after  birth,  anil  protect 
them  from  enemies.  It  is  now  quite  well  ascertained  that 


some  species  open  their  mouth  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  receive  therein  their  young,  which  are  allowed  to  de- 
part therefrom  unharmed. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  order  are  based  upon 
modifications  of  the  cranium  and  the  dentition.  The  gen- 
erally-admitted groups  are  (I)  Solenoglypha,  (2)  Protero- 
glypha,  (o)  Asinea,  (4)  Tortricina,  and  (S)  Scolecophidia; 
these  are  enumerated  in  an  order  inverse  to  tbeir  evolution, 
the  first  containing  the  most  specialized  forms  of  the  order, 
and  the  last  the  most  generalized  types.  The  Solcnogly- 
pha,  Proteroglypha,  and  Asinea  best  express  the  general 
idea  of  a  serpent;  while  the  Tortricina  and  Scoleeophidia 
are  rather  worm-like  in  their  appearance,  and  approach, 
most  of  the  ophidians,  to  the  lizard  type.  The  Soleno- 
gtypha  are  those  serpents  which  are  provided  with  great 
poison-fangs  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  include 
the  Crotalidas  (rattlesnakes,  etc.),  Yiperidifi  (vipers),  Cau- 
siiUv,  and  Atractaspididie.  The  Proteroglypha  are  also  poi- 
sonous serpents  which  have  less  modified  maxillary  bones, 
although  the  poison-fangs  arc  well  developed,  and  embrace 
the  families  Najidas,  Elapidse,  and  Ilydrophidae.  The 
Asinea  include  the  great  bulk  of  non-venomous  serpents, 
and  are  divisible  into  quite  a  large  number  of  families,  of 
which  are  recognized  by  Cope  the  Khabdosomidas,  Colu- 
bri<hu.  Hornalopsidic,  Achrochordida:,  lachanuridic,  lioidas, 
Pythonidre,  and  Xenopeltida;.  The  Tortricina  are  worm- 
like  snakes,  which  have  teeth  developed  on  the  ecto-ptery- 
goid  and  maxillary  bones,  and  are  represented  by  a  few 
species,  forming  the  families  I'ropeltida}  and  Tortricida?. 
The  Scolecophidia  are  norm-like  snakes,  destitute  of  teeth 
on  the  maxillary  and  ccto-pterygoid  bones,  and  its  few  spe- 
cies have  been  combined  under  the  families  Stcnostomidas 
and  Typhlopidae. 

The  order  is  represented  by  about  1 000  living  species.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  its  members  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent determined  by  thermometrical  conditions.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order  as  a  whole  affect  hot  regions,  and 
are  averse  to  cold.  They  are  absent  altogether  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  and  southern  countries,  and  sparingly  de- 
veloped and  hibernating  during  cold  weather  in  the  tem- 
perate regions,  but  almost  equally  abundant  in  the  trop- 
ical regions  of  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the 
North  American  or  "  Ncarctic  "  realm  are  found,  according 
to  Cope,  132  species  of  the  order;  of  these,  19  belong  to 
the  family  Crotalida?  (including  the  rattlesnakes  and  cop- 
perheads), 3  to  the  Elapidoj  (the  so-called  coral  snakes), 
103  to  the  Colubridec  (almost  all  of  the  common  snakes),  2 
to  the  Boidse,  3  to  the  Lichanurida.',  and  2  to  the  Stenosto- 
inida;.  The  number  of  species  increases  toward  the  S.,  as 
does  also  the  proportion  of  the  venomous  to  the  harmless 
species.  In  the  Northern  States  only  three  species  of  poi- 
sonous snakes  (the  scale-headed  and  plate-beaded  rattle- 
snakes and  the  copperhead)  occur,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  any  one  region  within  the  U.  S.  are  found  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  The  poisonous  species  are  confined 
to  the  families  Crotalidas  and  Elapidse,  and  number  only 
22  species,  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  the  ophidian  fauna 
of  the  country.  (See  POISON  OF  SERPENTS,  TIIANATOPIIIDIA, 
in  CYCLOPAEDIA,  and  the  names  of  different  families,  as  well 
as  other  groups  and  species.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Serran'idse  [from  the  Lat.  name,  .SV?-ra»»*,  of  a  Med- 
iterranean form  of  the  family],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  containing 
numerous  species  found  in  the  tropical  and,  to  some  extent, 
temperate  seas  of  the  globe.  The  body  is  more  or  less 
compressed ;  the  scales  ctenoid,  imbricated,  and  generally 
of  moderate  or  small  size ;  the  lateral  line  entire  and  nearly 
concurrent  with  the  back ;  the  bead  compressed,  and  more 
or  less  pointed  forward  ;  the  checks  unarmed  :  the  opercu- 
lar  bones  generally  armed,  the  preoperculum  being  serrated 
and  the  operculum  spinigerous ;  the  mouth  with  a  lateral 
cleft;  the  upper  jaw  slightly  protractile;  teeth  conic,  and 
generally  dense  and  in  numerous  rows  on  the  jaws  as  well 
as  palate:  branchial  apertures  large  and  confluent  below; 
hranchiostegalrays  generally  seven,  rarely  six,  on  each  side  ; 
dorsal  fin  composed  of  a  longer  spinous  and  shorter  soft 
portion;  anal  like  the  soft  portion  of  the  dorsal,  and  with, 
generally,  three  spines;  caudal  distinct;  pectorals  well 
developed,  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic,  each 
with  a  spine  and  five  branched  rays.  The  stomach  is 
cascal,  and  pyloric  appendages  are  developed,  generally  in 
moderate,  but  sometimes  in  very  large,  numbers.  The 
skeleton  has  typically  the  vertebra;  developed  in  normal 
number — i.  e.  dorsal  10  and  abdominal  14.  The  exact 
limits  of  this  family  arc  not  yet  determined,  it  being  un- 
certain to  what  extent  it  conflicts  with  the  families  Pris- 
tipomatida;,  Sparidw,  etc. ;  but  the  typical  genera  are  tier- 
ranun  and  its  subdivisions  and  allies,  i'anilabms,  Ejtiarjihe- 
lua,  TVuofrnpu,  Plectropomo,  Hypopleofrw,  Ccittropriiitia, 
AnthiaH,  and  numerous  others.  In  the  Atlantic  coast  waters 
of  the  U.  S.  are  to  be  found  twelve  species,  belonging  to 
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the  ^rnrra  Epinepkstvt,  7'/-/f"(r«/y>i'»i,  t'/-»micropi,  Centn  , 
tin,  Trihiljtirn",  ltifili''-tntni,  Itn!<-«,  lfifi><>i-tlt">ltii,  and  Vn>- 
tnt''>''>jiti'i'un,  and  in  tile  waters  *>t'  tlio  Pacific  slopen  four 
aperies  representing  the  genera  1'tiralnbrus  and  Sterrttlt- 
/,, ,.  The  variation  in  size  among  the  speeiea  of  the  fam- 
ilv  is  great,  sonic  being  only  a  few  inches  long,  while 
others  exceed  seven  or  eight  feet.  Among  the  gigantic 
forms  are  the  1'n'ntii-rr'in  <jun*n,  or  jcw-fish  of  the  ^nith 
ern  States  and  Cuba,  of  which  a  skeleton  and  cast  of  a 
specimen  of  700  pounds  weight  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Mu- 
snnn,  and  the  analogous  £ifortfo/epli  :fi'j"*,  or  Jew-fish  of 
(\ilitornia,  which  appears  to  attain  an  equally  large  size. 
Almost  all  the  spci'les  are  csteomed  us  fuMil.  They  are 
carnivorous,  and  feed  on  smaller  fishes  with  avidity. 


Scw'ard  (ArorsTi  s  11.),  son  of  William  11.,  b.  in  Au- 
burn, N.  Y.,  about  lS'2'j  ;  graduated  at  the  V.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1847,  and  entered  the  *ih  lnlanir\ 
second  lieutenant;  was  engaged  in  tho  war  with  Mexico 
1847-48;  in  active  service,  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory 1848-51,  and  on  Coast  Survey  duty  1851-59;  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  5th  Infantry  in  the  latter  year,  and 
accompanied  the  I'tah  expedition  1859-60,  serving  subse- 
quently in  the  Navajo  expedition  in  Now  Mexico;  was 
appointed  paymaster  in  tho  army  Mar.  27,  1861,  and  was 
brevettcd  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  for  faithful  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war.  1).  at  Montrosc, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  11,  1876. 

Seward  (FiiKiwitirK  W.),  b.  at  Auburn,  N.  Y..  July  8, 
1830,  son  of  William  11.;  educated  at  the  academics  of 
Albany  and  Auburn ;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1849;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Roch- 
ester in  1851,  and  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1851;  WM 
associate  editor  of  tho  Albany  Evening  Journal  up  to  1861 ; 
as-istant  secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  8.  1861-69;  member 
of  the  assembly  in  1874;  edited  Autobiography  of  Hiiliam 
Ilenr,,  Sncard,  1801-S4,  with  Memoir  (1877);  and  is  again 
assistant  secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  8. 

Sha'ler  (AI.EXANBER),  b.  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  Mar.  V 
1827  ;  for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  the  New 
York  State  militia,  which  he  entered  as  a  private  in  ]s'.>. 
and  in  1867  became  major-general  1st  division  N.  (J.  S.  N.  Y. ; 
was  major  of  the  7th  New  York  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1861,  but  in  June  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  ( 
New'York  Vols. ;  became  colonel  July,  1862;  served  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  many  engagements;  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  6th  corps,  from  Mar.-Nov.,  18 
commissioned   brigadier-general   of    volunteers 
1863-  commanded  military  prison  at  Johnson  s  Island,  O., 
durin*  winter  of  1863-64.     Returning  to  the  field  at  the 
openin^  of  the  campaign  in  1864,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
M'iv  6  and  held  three  months  in  Charleston  ;  subsequently 
to  his  exchange  he  served  in  the  South-west  until  must< 
out       Brevet  major-general  for  gallant  and  mcnto 
conduct.     As  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Depart 
ment  1867-70,  and   a  commissioner  of  that  departmei 
1870-73,  ho  contributed  largely  to  the  present  e 
condition    of  that  body.      Is   president  of  the  Natioi 
Rifle  Association,  also  of  an  automatic  telegraph  c( 
pany. 

Shar'key  (WILLIAM  LEWIS),  b.  in  Tennessee  in  the  be- 
ginnin"  of  th  s  century,  but  removed  with  his  parents  to 
[be  Ter°ritor,  of  Mississippi  in  1804;  graduated  at  Green- 
ville College,  Tenn.;  studied  law  in  Natchez   under   1  ur- 
ner  and  Metcalf ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1822;  b 
to  practise  at  Warrenton ;  moved  «».l«*  ll 
wa    elected  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1 827,  anO 
chief-justice  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals   in 
1832   to  which  position  he  was  re-elected  four  times  ,n  suc- 
cession ;  settled  in  1850  at  Jackson;  was  appoir 
ional  governor  of  Mississippi  in   186»,  and  elected 
„.  ,66;   removed  to^hin^n,  ^.^ere 
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male*:  the  incisors  are  nearly  equal  In  (it*,  and  sloping; 

then,  iheh'H.l.uv 

,!low  Ix-hind  |  tin-  tail  i-  diM-r.iforin.  but 

the  skull,  arcording  to    I  Hat 

more  or  lei"  interiorly 

by   the  extension  of  tin-  anterior   |  '»* 

.nil; 
a  more  or  less  marked   round   - 

no  fissure;  th*  massetoric  ndg«  ajerad* 
high  before  the  orbit.  The  spcr-ir.  arc  <|uil*  numcrena, 
and  tho  latest  systematic  writer  on  the  group.  I'r.  W. 
Petem,  enumerate*  t»<  i  i,e«e  hair  !.<••  »  . 

hincd  In  lhat  author  under  the  g.-nu«  "rii,  but  by  a  few 
.I.'K.  dray)  they  hare  been  wparated  into  a*  maiy 
as  four  genera.     The  geographical   rang*  of  tb*  genm 
i-  ,u"  :  •!  of  th*  islands 

of  the  Mediterranean  (Cor«iea,  Sardinia,  and  Crrtci.  tb* 
•  tnnml*  pert*  «f  the  highland*  of 

Asia  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North  America  :  while. 
s  is  of  course  well  known,  in  a  .lumen 
ion  is  almost  coequal  with  that  of  man 
ies,  two  at  most  (On't  moxinon  and  <> 
terhiips  only  one— are  inhabitants  of  Ameri 
H-ing  mostly    Asiatic.     By    Dr.   Pftem  the   .pe.  ie.    hav* 
.e.-n  moped  under  two  «ub-gen*ra— Orit  and  llmimon. 
.  i«  characterized  by  having  each  horn  fora  a  com- 
plete whorl  of  a  spiral,  the  right  curving  to  the  left,  and 
the  left  to  the  right,  and  the  din- lion  .,1  the  p.. mi-  .••Iwav. 
forward,  and,  In  general,  also  outwanl.     To  tbn  belong  lb* 
following  species:  (1)  It.  w..»i..«.i,  inhabiting  the  Kocky 
Mountains  northward;  (2)  "  «,  the  Kocky  Moun- 

tains southward;   (»»  O.  nirirala.  KamUcbatka;    I 
loreulii,  tho  mountains  of  the  highlands  of  I'jvina  and 
Chatanga  in  Northern  Sil  •  •  Him- 

alayas and  Thibet;  («)  0.  Klylhi,  also  Thil  • 
oali,  Eastern  Mongolia  and  around  Uke  Baikal;  (H 
roll  turn,  the  lower  nteppes  to  th*  northward  of  Lake  B 
chat;  (D)  0.  Knrtlitii,  the  Tjantjanish  mountain-»yrt 
( 10)  O.  I'olii,  the  sources  of  the  Kanchgar-Daryn  and  Amu- 
Darya:  (II)  O.  Ilrittii,  Western  Tjantjan :  (12)  O.  »iyn- 
mimtnnn,  Karatnn.  N.  W.  of  the  preceding,     ill.)  V««.'«toii 
is  distinguished  by  the  horns  forming  an  incomplft*  who] 
of  a  spiral,  of  which  th*  right  tanm  toward  the  right,  and 
the  left  toward  the  left :  the  points  are  directed  inward, 
this  bolong  the  speeies  (13)  O.  »n*..o,-,  Himalaya,  aboi 
the  source,  of  theOangos:  (U)  it.  IvrrM.  Himalaya:  (I 
0.  oritutalii,   Northern   Persia ;'(!«)   O.  o,. 
Minor,  etc.:  (17)  0.  cypria,  Cyprus  and  Candia:  I 
tudorcron,  the  North-western  Himalayas  in  Pnnjaub;  ( 
it.  ri.inri.  Little  Thibet,  ete.;  (20)  0.  »•,.•««•,  Xurdiuia 
and  Corsica;  and  (21)  O.  arkal,  th.  ••Mem  sidi 
Caspian  Sea. 

The  domestic  sheep  is  generally  snpno»ed  to  be  de 
from  the  mnsimon  of  Corsica  or  the  argali  of  Ana.     \ 
ever  may  be  its  origin,  however,  it  has  deviated  con.Kler 
ablv  from  tho  wild  stock,  and,  like  most  of  th*  long  do- 
mesticated animals,  ha.  broken   into  a  great  numb 
varieties,  some  of  which  are  very  marked  and  di.l 
Among  the  mo.t  eccentric  of  those  Y.rirtie.  are  the  fat- 
rumped  sheep  of  some  part*  of  Asia,  and  especially 
Tartar,-,  distinguished  by  an  excessive  development  ol  I 
upon  the  buttock,  and  it*  long,  pend«loa.«ar. ;  I 
sheep  of  Africa,  noteworthy  for  it.  arched    orehe.,1.  pen- 
ears,  longjegs,  »••  *-,«?_«  .'.^"^  .'"J 

it  be 
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SHEPHARD— SHIP-CANALS. 


Shep'hard  (E.  M.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Sept.  16, 1843,  in  New 
York;  graduated  nt  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861 ;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1SI>-1,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  I  Slid; 
served  on  board  the  steamer  Mississippi  in  several  hard 
fights  on  the  Western  waters,  and  with  the  naval  battery 
at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  highly  commended  in 
official  despatches.  FOXHALL  A.  PAHKEII. 

Ship-Canals.  By  "ship-canal"  is  meant  a  canal  in- 
tended for  the  passage  of  «Ai>»  proper:  hence,  therefore, 
canals  to  connect  sea  with  sea,  and  thus  by  a  "short  cut" 
to  obviate  a  long  ocean  navigation.  As  the  fitting  locali- 
ties are  rare,  such  canals  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase  can- 
not be  numerous.  Such  canals  are  usually  laid  across  an 
isthmus  or  peninsula.  The  Suez  Canal  is  an  apt  instance ; 
so  also  are  the  projn-tril  canals  across  the  Central  American 
isthmus  and  our  own  isthmus  of  Florida.  The  Gotha  Canal 
of  Sweden,  the  Caledonian  of  Scotland,  are  instances  of  a 
minor  class  of  ship-canals.  In  another  sense,  those  pro- 
posed to  connect  routes  of  natural  navigation  (rivers  or 
lakes),  by  allowing  the  passage  of  the  vessels,  whatever 
they  may  be,  used  in  such  navigation.  To  this  class  be- 
long many  of  the  works  described  in  the  CYCLOPAEDIA 
under  separate  beads — i.  e.  The  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN 
CANAL,  the  ST.  MAHY'S  RIVKK  CANAL,  and  also  the  Lmiis- 
ville  and  I'tn-iluntl,  the  Di Iftwarc  and  Ckuapeake  <'nn<tl, 
and  others  montium-d  under  the  head  of  NAVIGATION,  IN- 
LAND, where  the  subject  of  this  class  of  canals  is  treated  in 
relation  to  the  U.  S.  To  the  same  class  would  belong  the 
projected  Niagara  Falls  Canal,  for  which  a  survey  and 
plans  were  made  by  the  late  Capt.  W.  G.  Williams,  Top. 
Engrs.  U.  S.  A.  (see  Ex.  L>oc.  No.  214^*  and  463^  H. 
K.),  and  the  liay  Verte  Canal.  (See  CANALS  OF  CANADA.) 
The  Uotha  Canal  of  Sweden  (constructed  1794-1800)  joins 
the  Cattegat  with  inland  navigation  and  with  the  Baltic. 
Its  cuttings  at  one  point,  around  the  Troshoetta  Falls,  are 
72  feet  in  depth  through  solid  rock.  The  Languedoc,  or 
Canal  du  Midi,  of  France,  though  constructed  (1666-70) 
to  gave  a  distance  in  transportation  of  2000  miles  via  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  by  connecting  Toulouse  on  the  Garonne 
with  Agde,  or  the  created  port  of  Cette,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  distance  of  but  148  English  miles,  cannot  be 
called  a  ship-canal,  since  its  depth  was  but  64  feet  and 
width  65  feet.  Twenty-six  locks  on  the  Atlantic  side  and 
seventy-four  on  the  Mediterranean  surmounted  a  summit- 
level  of  117  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  CALEDONIAN  CANAL  (which  see),  constructed  by  the 
British  government  for  military  purposes  and  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Baltic  timber,  though  a  monument  to  Telford's 
engineering  skill,  requiring  twenty  years  for  its  construction 
and  an  expenditure  of  £1,000,000,  has  nevertheless  scarcely 
paid  expenses  of  maintenance.  The  locks  do  not  admit 
ships  of  more  than  160  feet  in  length.  The  three  canals 
just  mentioned,  though  they  scarcely  claim  to  rank  with 
true  ship-canals,  since  they  admit  but  an  inferior  class  of 
sea- going  vessels,  or  (as  the  Languedoe  and  Gotha)  exclude 
such  vessels,  are  yet  interesting  as  among  the  earliest  of 
the  great  works  intended  to  connect  sea  with  sea. 

(For  a  description  of  existing  ship-canals  proper  Bee 
NORTH  HOLLAND  CANAL,  NORTH  SEA  CANAL,  SUEZ  CANAL.) 
The  importance  of  a  navigable  connection  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through  the  American  isthmus 
calls  for  a  condensed  view  of  the  chief  plans  proposed  at 
different  datee,  and  of  the  natural  obstacles  baffling  them 
all  up  to  the  present  time.  No  commercial,  geographical, 
or  speculative  problem  has  had  a  history  more  marked. 
From  the  era  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  the 
search  for  the  secret  of  the  supposed  natural  strait  was 
carried  on  along  the  whole  coast-line  of  the  two  continents ; 
and  when  this  ceased,  the  possibility  of  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  route  began  to  be  discussed.  During  the  last 
fifty  years,  governments,  companies,  and  individuals  have 
devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  search  for  a  practical 
route  for  a  ship-canal.  Tehuantepec,  Nicaragua,  Chiriqui, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  (or  Darien),  and  the  Atrato  River, 
have  all  figured  in  connection  with  this  question,  and  a  full 
statement  of  the  various  surveys  and  projects  made  prior 
to  1866  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  (Admiral  C.  II.  Davis), 
made  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  (Ex 
Doc.  62^). 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  the  Suez  Canal  con- 
struction in  1868  called  public  attention  again  to  the  cor- 
responding project  for  the  American  isthmus ;  and  the  U.  S. 
government,  through  its  navy  department,  undertook  a  fresh 
exploration  of  the  various  routes  of  alleged  practicability, 
the  more  important  results  of  which  will  be  here  stated. 
(For  a  description  of  the  American  isthmus,  their  common 
locale,  reference  is  made  to  "Central  America"  in  article 
AM  K  RICA.) 

Commencing  with  Tehuantepec  (see  also  the  article 
TEHUANTEPEC),  Capt.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  N.,  who  sur- 


veyed this  route  (see  Rtportt  of  Ejfplorationi  and  Snrrn/, 
etc.,  Ex.  Hoc.  No.  64^,  Senate),  atl'mii  -  the  practicability  of, 
and  recommends,  a  ship-canal  of  top  breadth  of  122  feet 
bottom  breadth  GO  feet,  and  depth  of  22  feet.  "  These  di- 
mensions were  assumed  as  a  basis,  because  a  canal  of  that 
width  and  depth  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  accommodate 
at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly wide  and  deep  enough  for  our  own  domestic  trade; 
and  I  question,"  he  says,  "if  a  surface-canal  with  as  many 
locks  as  will  bo  required  for  this  one  will  not  present  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  transit  of  very  large  ships  as  to  fail 
to  fulfil  its  object."  The  terminal  harbors  arc,  on  the  At- 
lantic or  Gulf  extremity,  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River,  "one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico," 
having  14  feet  of  water  on  its  bar  (through  which  a  deep, 
channel  can  be  made),  and  the  natural  harbor  of  Salina 
Cruz,  on  the  Pacific  (a  mere  indentation  in  the  coast-line), 
where  "  a  magnificent  port  may  be  made  with  comparatively 
small  outlay  of  money."  Other  engineers  have  recommcmled 
the  Ventosa  Bay,  and  others  the  "Lagoons,"  avoiding  the 
difficult  passage  of  the  Tehuanfepec  River  and  of  the  chain 
of  hills  which  surround  the  harbor  of  Salina  Cruz.  This 
route  would  be  eminently  a  national  one  to  the  U.  S..  both 
from  its  proximity  and  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
longation of  our  eountiuij  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  shores,  and  from  the  inland  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  our  Pacific  shores.  It  would,  too,  be  as 
a  national  work  one  more  easily  defensible  in  war  than 
others. 

The  Nicaragua  Route  follows  the  most  deeply-marked 
depression  of  the  American  isthmus,  and  has  the  natural 
advantage  of  the  great  lake  of  the  same  name  as  a  canal- 
feeder,  and  would  perhaps  be  more  directly  in  the  world's 
highway.  A  route  for  a  ship-canal  was  surveyed  by  0.  W. 
Childs,  C.  E.,  in  1850,  whose  report  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  June,  1 870,  sea.  The  gov- 
ernment survey  has  been  recently  executed  by  Commander 
E.  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N.  The  canal,  as  it  rcsults'from  his  sur- 
vey ( Ex.  Doc.  57^,  Senate),  commencing  at  Greytown,  fol- 
lows the  San  Juan  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  tributary  San 
Carlos,  41.9  miles;  thence  a  slackwatcr  navigation  o'f  the 
river  by  the  construction  of  four  dams,  the  highest  of  which 
at  Castello  raises  the  lake  to  107  feet  above  tide,  or  4  feet 
above  its  mean  high-water  level,  to  Lake  Nicaragua  ;  thence 
lake  navigation  to  the  Rio  del  Medio,  56  miles:  thence  to 
the  Pacific  at  Brito,  a  canal  of  16J  miles  in  length  fed  from 
the  lake.  For  7i  miles  there  is  an  average  cutting  of  54 
feet,  with  a  maximum  of  134  feet.  The  absence  of  natural 
harbors  is  the  most  serious  objection  to  this  route,  the  once 
commodious  and  excellent  harbor  of  Greytown  having  been 
converted  by  the  extension  and  emergence  of  its  bar  into  a 
mere  lagoon.  The  restoration  of  this  harbor,  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  artificial  one  at  Brito,  are  therefore  neces- 
sary features  of  the  canal  project.  The  estimate  for  the 
whole  work,  as  made  by  Commander  Lull,  is  $66,000,000, 
nearly. 

Across  the  futhmus  of  Panama  occurs,  next  to  Nicaragua, 
the  greatest  depression  yet  found  on  the  isthmus,  the  sum- 
mit-level of  the  railroad  being  but  287  feet. 

The  route  from  Porto  Bcllo  or  Chagres  to  Old  or  New 
Panama  ha.s  been  the  established  line  of  communication 
since  the  year  1653,  nearly  coeval  with  the  first  settlement 
in  America.  A  survey  was  made  in  1843  by  the  French 
engineer  M.  Garella  (iugtuienr  en  chef  des  mines),  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  the  document  referred  to,  and  of 
which  the  report  was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Frank/ in 
Institute,  also  in  the  French  Journal  des  Pouts  et  Chaussees, 
1844. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Totten,  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  R.  R., 
subsequently  made  an  estimate  for  a  canal  to  cost  from 
$60,000,000  to  $115,000,000,  according  to  the  summit-level 
adopted.  The  survey  was  renewed  by  our  government  by 
Commander  E.  P.  Lull,  U.  S.  N.,  resulting  in  the  location  of 
a  practicable  line  for  an  interoceanic  ship-canal  26  feet  deep 
from  the  Bay  of  Aspinwall  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Panama 
on  the  Pacific.  The  total  length  of  the  line  is  41.7  statute 
miles.  Twelve  lift-locks  on  each  side  will  be  required,  and 
one  tide-lock  at  Panama,  or  twenty-five  in  all.  The  lift 
of  the  locks  will  be  10.3  feet  each;  that  of  the  tide-lock,  10 
feet.  It  is  proposed  to  cross  the  river  Chagres  by  means 
of  a  viaduct  1800  feet  in  length.  The  water-supply  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  river  Chagres,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
canal  by  a  feeder  10.22  miles  in  length.  The  Chagres  was 
found  by  careful  gauging  to  discharge  at  an  unusually  low 
stage  55,900,800  cubic  feet  per  day — a  quantity  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  maximum  possible  demand  of  the 
canal.  Estimated  cost,  $94,911,360. 

In  the  selection  of  the  Isthmus  known  as  Darien  the 
II.  S.  government  surveys  and  reconnaissances  made  by 
the  navy  department  (see  Report  of  J-;.r/,/i, rations  and  Sur- 
veys, etc., by  Commander  T.  0.  Selfridgc,  published  in  1874 


SlIOKIirUYNI.--    -IIKIA  i:. 


bv  the  navy  department)  embrace  the  following  alleged 

favorable  crossings: 

I.  From  the  (iulf  of  San  Bias  to  the  Bay  of  Panama  rid 
the  (.'hcpo  Hi\er.     Tin-re  I.eing  no  water-supply  for  a  sum- 
mit level,  this   route,  -7  miles   in    length,  with  an  excellent 
harbor  at  San   IJlas,  could  only  be  utilized  M  a  •*•" 
canal  by  a  tunnel  I"  miles  in  length. 

II.  From  Caledonia  Hay  to  the  junction  of  the  Sn.-uhti 
and  Chucuniiqna  rivers  (Mowing  to  tin-  I'a. -ill. •>.  then. -e  t., 
the  junction  of  the  Lara   with  the  Savanna   Itiver,  which 
it  follows  to  the  Hay  of  San   Miguel.     ••  Its  noble  harbor-, 
nnd  the  assertions  of  l»r.  Cullcn,  but  partially  contradicted 
by  the  meagre   reports  of  (lishnrne  and  Strain,  required 
that  this  route  should  be  surveyed — a  route  celebrated  in 
hi.-tory  as  the   path  by  which  Halboa   in    l.il:i  l*OM*d   and 

,-iii  for  the  lir.-I  time  the  mighty  Pacific;  the  road 
buccaneers  in  their  raids  upon  the  Spanish  settlement-  ..f 
the  W.  coast  ;  the  spot  whore  perished  the  ill-fated  .-• 
expedition  of  Patterson;  the  wilderness  which  witnened 
the  heroic  and  disastrous  sufferings  of  Lieut.  Strain  and  his 
party."  The  route  is  I'onnd  impracticable  for  the  same  rea- 
sons' that  apply  totln-  San  Ulan.  A  tunnel  of  7  miles  would 
bo  required.  A  variation  of  this  route  by  the  Morti  Ki\er 
is  found  equally  inadmissible.  At  3J  miles  from  the  beach 
(Caledonia  Hay)  an  elevation  of  250  feet  is  attained,  with 
lint  iu-ignilieant  mountain  -Ireams  to  supply  * 

III.  Another  route  with  the  same  I'a.-ilic  terminus  (Gulf 
of  San  Miguel),  use-ending  the  Atrato  Kiver  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Ciirieani,  thence  connecting  with  the  sources  of 
the'  Tuyni  Kiver,  which  through  the  Boca  Chica  (or  Darien 
harbor)  discharges  into  the  gulf  first  named,  promised  eligi- 
bility (sec  Putnam' •  .l/.i</«ziV,  Mar.,  1S69).     This  route  is 
pronounced  impracticable  for  nearly  the  same  reasons  as 
have  applied  to  the  two  just  mentioned.     Lowest  elevation, 

410  feet. 

IV.  Through  the  valley  of  the  Atrato  many  explorations 
hive  been  made  to  various  points  of  the  Pacific  coast.    An 
alld'cd  ancient  ••  Kaspadura  Canal"  (so  called),  connect- 
ta«ita  head  waters  with   those  of  the  San  Juan    Kiver, 
which   enters    the   Pacific  near  the    Bay  of  Choco,  finds 
place  in  the  authoritative  Altai   Unii-tnel  of  Bru6 
ZUYDBR-ZBB)  and  in  a  chart  of  Malte  Brun  (Aunalei  at 
Vu,,,i,r,    isll).     Its  existence  is  now  disproved,  though 
Indians  may  have  taken  canoes  across.     A  public-spinte 
citi7.cn  of  Now  York,  F.  M.  Kelley,  Esq..  fitted  out  several 
different   expeditions    successively   under    1 
Trautwine,   Lane,    Porter,   and    Kennish,   in    II 

1S-H   the  last  of  which  selected  the  Trunndo,  the  h 
which  (about  100  miles  from  the  uiouth  of  the  Atrato)  are 
but  10  miles  from  Ilumboldt  Bay  of  the  Paciflc.    The  U 
government  was  thereupon  induced  to  institute  a  survey 
of  this  route   by  an  expedition  under  Lieut,   (l 
llri<'  -Gon  )  N.  Michlor,  U.  S.  Engineers,  and  Lieut,  (the 
late"'commander)    T.  A.  Craven,  U.  8.   navy  (£>.  Aj* 
W,  Senate).     The  lowest  point  of  the  divide  is  about  DOC 
felt  and  two  tunnels,  one'of  12,250,  another  of  850  feet, 
are  required  ;  summit-level,  about  100  feet  above   .do.    The 
results  of  the  two  surveys  under  Com.  belfndge  <18":" 
was  the  choice  of  the  Napipi  tributary  which  40  feet  al 
tho  sea-level  enters  the  Atrato  about  laO  miles  from  it 
mouth,  through  which  length  the  latter  affords 
gallon  of  26  feet  depth.     The  canal,  28  miles   ong,  to  low 
the   Napipi  and  Uoguado  rivers,  penetrates  the  dmdm 
ridge,  here  661)  feet  high,  by  a  tunnel  3m. tos  ! «»*«>* 
reaches  the  Pacific  at  tho  liay  of  C h.n-C bin.  10  »il»  8. 
of  Cupica  Bay.     The  summit-level,  123  feet  above 


any  one  of  the  other  rout.-,  tbown  la  b»  pnMtloMr  > 

vry  -umeifnt  l\  in  di-t.-til  to  rn:i)tlc»  jadirmrnt  lu  b«  foti»«<| 
ot    ih<-ir   relative   merit*;    that   the  o<»»t  wilt    W  at   !•  »•! 
Jinn. nun, nun,  and  the  timi-im   yarn;  and  thai  a 
Oceania  cnnal  arrois  tin-  contn  :   tw  under  the 

protection  of  all  r  :iterwtrd. 

•  •r  claa«  of  *hip-c«nal«  rotnpriir*  the  work  • 
oavbar, intended  t"  pi"Mde  aoe«u  for  mi-^ 
n  port  the  connection  of  «lu.-h  niih  the  M*  It  alwtracUd 
n»lnrally  a.-,c  -.il.li  port  «:lh  >n 
interior  -hip  nHviicalion.     8neh,  In  an  inferior  •rtut.  ••• 


the  ancient  canal  of  Alexandria,  connecting  that  port  with 

the  Can..]. .MM  ....I.    .  i »..  ••maritime 

ennuis"  of  tho  emperor   Claudius   at  the   mouth  of  tb« 

Tiber:    and   •   ..     KintA    MAKIAKA  (wblrll    prr     M  lh.   mouth 

of  the  Kb.  me.     In  i.. i  Holland  and  Ike 

North  Sea  ior  Amsterdam)  Canal  of  Holland  belong  to  In* 
category:   so   also   the   Canal   ,s'i.    /•,....,  ronneclliig   the 
HIiMiie  with   il, i    i.-;, i    ..I   Cos  (a  name  dorived  from  to* 
Fiiua   Mariana),  which,   alter   an   in.rTi--iii.il   .iirtnpt   to 
make   a  deep  channel    through  the  "  l-ar "  of  a  natural 
mouth  by  e'.o-mi!  other  outlett  ( delta  ano« ),  hai  ben  re- 
cently (18M-7S)  made  by  the  French  gntrriiinrii- 
this  class  belong  also  the  much-dumuMd  F 
Ship  Canal,  intended  to  connect  the  MiniMi| 
I'.reton  Hay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (tee  K. 
II    I:  ,  and   II IV.  "•  "•••  alto  the  article  .U.rm..',  and 
the  canal  projected  to  connect  the  poi  nburg 

with  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  (See  Van  Nostrand't  Jl»fim*tr- 
iuy  Ma.jati,,. .  i  As  bearing  upon  Ike  Mini 

question  of  ship-eanalt,  reference  i*  mad*  to  the  ilrmair 
on  the  Poiiikilily  of  a  N*';-  r'umif  l,>i>rmi  ilir  Sunk  Mm 
and  t*t  Mediterranean  (Utt*e  maritimi  it  ralnnialr.  July, 
Aug.,  1870).  J.  G.  HAMA»U. 

Shoe'buryuei*,  a  promontory  on  the  northern  »hore 
(Essex  co.,  England)  of  the  c-tuaryof  the  Thames, 
opposite  Sheernest.     The  termination  •<•«§  it  fron. 
Saxon  nati  or  ante  (identical  with  tho  Fr.  •<•«),  >i. 


WOK,  common  to  promontories  on  that  part  of  the  i 
coast,  and  which  is  probably  transformed  into  "  ner-  " 

T .    1,  :          .  „««„.*.  ..   Vj>,«»nr4    \t-tt*    '*         fthftj 


,..„.-..... ,  in  our 

Jame«~River  promo'ntory  "'Newport  Neitf."     - 
has  acquired  celebrity  In  reeent  yeart  as  the  local  it 
perimental  firing  atannorcdtargcU  and  for  trial  of  thf  new 
guns.     Here  were  subjected  to  test  the  ir-.t. 
used  in  fortifications  (see  I»on-Pi.ATI-«B   roi.   KOIITI.!.. 
TWM     in    Cv  i»e»:niA),   models  of   tides   of    iron-cladt 
(Me   SIMPS.    IP.OV  .I.AIW),   M   well   M   Irialt   of  the   new 
monster  guns  themselves.      (See   AitTii.LKnr   and 
XAXCE.)     The  sandy  and  little  frequented  shores  and 
open  range  seaward  determined  it«  n-lcction.    The  pla< 
has  become  a  permanent  post,  with  a  small  gart 
tillcrymen;  but  with  r  ,-softheometn 

and  of  the  numerous  artificers,  and  with  the  experl 
constructions  and  relics  of  old  onct.is  oneof  great  inter 
especially  so  on  day.  of  firing:  and  it  may  be  said  t 
brought  Ihcre.  in  its  numerous  gathonngt.  all  the  renown 
military  and  naval  men  of  the  age.         J.  G.  H 

Shreve  (HEXBT  Miu.ml,  son  of  Col.  Israel  Shrere  of 
the  American  army,  b.  in    Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
1785;  was  reared  in  Western  Penn-y  vama,  ai 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  ih. i  Western  ri 
onitc  voung.     In  1810  he  brought  the  first  cargo  of 
buvink  it  of  the  Indians,  from  Galena  Rirer  to  N 
."•L.   -_,i  opened  *  hnnineis  which  had  been  prevu 


Mississippi  to 


the 


1875)  the  length  of  tunnel  necessary  to  carry 


bureau  of  navigation,  U.  S.  navy.    As       '«'    'J          'near 
route   known    as  the  N'^^"'/^!?"!  N   of  tho  Kio 


-M  metre*. 
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SIIEEVE— SILKWORM. 


cylinder  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  gave  the  vibration  to 
the  connecting-rod  or  "  pitman."  He  used  a  double  high 
pressure  ugint,  with  crunks  at  right  angles  and  the  boilers 
on  the  main  (leek.  Mr.  David  Prentice  had  previously  cm- 
plovcd  tlie  cam-wheel  for  working  the  valves  to  the  cyl- 
inder; to  this  t'apt.  Shreve  added  his  great  invention  of 
the  cam  cut-off,  saving  three-fifths  of  the  fuel.  The  result 
was  a  steam  vessel  unlike  any  other  then  known,  machinery 
far  lighter  than  Fulton's,  and  using  half  the  fuel.  On 
Mar.  ii,  1S17,  heavily  laden  both  in  descending  and  ascend- 
iii'_'.  and  crowded  with  passengers,  the  Washington  made 
her  first  trip.  The  return  trip  from  New  Orleans  was  made 
in  twenty-live  days,  and  Capt.  Shreve's  prediction  that  it 
could  be  made  in  ten  days  was  received  with  incredulity 
In  I SlHi  there  were  C  keel-boats  and  2  barges  only  owned 
on  the  Ohio  Hiver.  In  1819,  so  rapid  was  the  increase 
after  Capt.  Shreve's  success,  25  steamboats,  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  6050,  were  owned  by  the  citizens  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley, and  26  others,  tonnage  of  6720,  wore  nearly  ready  to 
be  launched.  Fulton,  associating  himself  with  Robert  II. 
Livingston  of  New  York,  with  a  view  of  monopolizing  the 
trade  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  obtained  in 
1811  an  act  of  incorporation  from  Orleans  Territory  grant- 
ing to  them  the  exclusive  right  "to  navigate  all  vessels 
propelled  by  fire  and  steam  in  the  rivers  of  said  Territory." 
The  enterprise  of  Capt.  Shreve  soon  excited  the  hostility 
of  the  corporation  ;  his  boats  were  seized  in  New  Orleans, 
and  he  was  arrested.  A  protracted  lawsuit  followed, 
which  was  finally  decided  in  his  favor.  After  building 
other  boats  and  making  other  improvements,  he  finished 
the  George  Washington  in  1824  upon  a  new  model,  that 
which  is  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and  with  side-wheels, 
each  worked  by  a  separate  engine.  In  182'J  ho  completed 
his  snag-boat,  the  Heliopolis,  for  removing  snags  and  saw- 
yers from  the  Ohio  Hirer.  This  was  done  after  the  failure 
of  the  government  in  attempting  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions, and  against  many  remonstrances.  This  boat  had 
twin  hulls  about  11  feet  apart,  firmly  connected  together 
"  abaft  midships,"  with  a  wedge-shaped  "snag-beam"  at 
the  bows  and  on  the  water-line:  its  success  was  complete. 
Capt.  Shrove  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  removal  of 
the  Red  River  raft:  the  result  is  thus  stated  in  official  re- 
ports to  Congress :  "  The  great  raft  of  the  Red  River,  con- 
sisting of  an  accumulation  of  trees,  logs,  and  driftwood  of 
every  description,  firmly  imbedded  in  its  channel  for  more 
than  160  miles,  was  removed,  and  the  navigation  of  that 
river  opened,  inclusive  of  the  raft,  a  distance  of  nearly 
1200  miles.  In  1829,  Capt.  Shreve  invented  a  steam  ma- 
rine battering-ram  for  harbor  defence  at  the  request  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  Western 
river  improvements  in  1826,  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  1841.  D.  in  St.  Louis  Mar.  6,  1854.  S.  H.  SHREVE. 

Shreve  (SAMUEL  HENRY),  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  b.  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  2,  1829:  graduated  at  Princeton  1848,  at  Har- 
vard University  1850  ;  studied  civil  engineering  ;  was  chief 
engineer  of  several  railroads  ;  published  in  1873  a  treatise 
on  the  Strength  of  JJridye/t  and  Itoofa,  and  became  in  1875 
engineer  of  the  Now  York  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and 
consulting  engineer  of  New  York  Elevated  R.  11.  and  of  the 
Gilbert  Elevated  Railway.  At  present  he  is  preparing  a 
work  on  Arch  and  Sutpemiivn  Trimen. 

Sicard'  (MONTGOMERY),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Sept.  30,  1836,  in 
New  York  ;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1855 ;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  1361, a  commander  in  1870:  served  on 
board  the  Oneida  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in  1862,  and  led  the  men 
of  the  Seneca  in  the  naval  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  Jan.  la, 
1S65  ;  highly  commended  by  Commander  S.  P.  Lee,  and 
recommended  for  promotion  by  Rear-Admiral  Porter. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Sight,  Defects  of.     Defects  of  sight  are  due  either  to 
1)  errors  of  refraction,  (2)  opacities  of  the  refractive  media, 
1)  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve,  retina,  or  choroid,  or  (4)  con- 
tinued exclusion  of  the  eye  from  visual  purposes. 

(1)  In  the  lesser  degrees  of  deviation  from  the  normal 
condition  of  refraction  (emmetropia)  the  vision  can  gen- 
erally be  raised  to  the  normal  standard  by  the  use  of  suit- 
able glasses,  but  in  very  high  degrees  of  ametropia  the 
t  can  rarely  be  raised  to  over  one-half  or  two-thirds  the 
normal.    In  high  degrees  of  myopia  and  myopic  astigma- 
tism there  is  usually  an  affection  of  the  choroid  (staphvloma 
posticum),  which  increases  the  area  of  Marietta's  "'  blind 
spot,"  and,  when  extensive,  encroaches  upon  the  region  of 
he  macula  and  interferes  very  seriously  with  the  acuity  of 
the  sight.    In  high  degrees  of  hypermetropia  and  of  hvper- 
aetropic  and  mixed  astigmatism  all  objects  are  seen  under 
ge  circles  of  dispersion,  and  hence  with  great  indistinct- 
ness.    The  eyes  are  thus,  under  the  influence  of  prolonged 
bad  vision,  so  affected  that  they  do  not,  even  when  an  exist- 
ing refractive  error  has  been  corrected,  at  once  exhibit  the 


expected  sharpness  of  vision.  In  young  subjects  this  defect 
often  passes  away  ([uickly  under  exercise  of  the  organs  with 
the  correcting  lens.  It  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to 
correct  with  glasses  those  defects  of  vision  arising  from 
irregular  astigmatism. 

(2)  Serious  defects  of  sight  may  arise  from  opacities  of 
the  cornea  so  slight  that  they  can  only  be  perceived  by  the 
aid  of  the  ophthalmoscope  or  of  a  powerful  convex  lens. 
In  the  other  extreme  the  cornea  may  be  entirely  opaque, 
thus  reducing  the  vision  to  bare  perception  of  light.  Where 
the  pupil  is  covered  with  opaque  cornea,  and  another  part 
of  the  cornea  is  transparent,  vision  is  often  in  a  great  mea- 
sure restored  by  making  an  artificial  pupil  immediately 
behind  the  clear  portion  of  the  cornea.  The  deformitv  pro- 
duced by  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  sometimes  removed  by 
tattooing  the  white  spot  with  India-ink. 

Next  we  have  opacities  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  its 
capsule.  An  infrequent  form  of  opacity  of  the  anterior 
capsule  is  the  unabsorbed  remains  of  the  pupillary  mem- 
brane of  foetal  life.  This  usually  consists  of  one  or  more 
filaments  of  opaque  tissue  stretched  from  the  pupillary 
border  of  the  iris  to  a  point  of  attachment  near  the  centre 
of  the  anterior  capsule.  Opacities  of  the  lens  constitute 
what  is  known  as  cataract.  This,  like  nearly  all  other 
affections  of  the  eye  causing  defects  of  sight,  may  be  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  blow 
upon  the  eye,  or  of  diabetes,  or  of  the  general  breaking 
down  of  the  system,  and  consequent  malnutrition  of  the 
lens,  due  to  old  age.  Whatever  may  be  its  cause,  it  can  in 
no  case  be  removed  except  by  surgical  operation. 

Opacities  of  the  vitreous  may  be  due  to  hamorrhagc  from 
the  retinal  or  choroidal  vessels,  and  the  consequent  ming- 
ling of  blood  with  the  vitreous  humor,  or  to  inflammatory  or 
degcncratire  changes  in  the  humor  itself.  A  curious  form 
of  vitreous  opacity  is  produced  by  the  formation  of  numerous 
crystals  of  cholestcrine  in  that  fluid,  presenting  a  brilliant 
ophthalmoscopic  picture,  like  a  shower  of  sparkling  meteors. 

(3)  Inflammation  or  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of 
cither  of  the  coats  forming  the  back  wall  of  the  eye,  sep- 
aration of  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  tumors  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  retina,  haemorrhages  into  the  substance  of  the 
retina,  all  produce  grave   defects  of  vision,  and   can   bo 
diagnosticated  only  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

(4)  In  cases  of  squint  of  one  eye,  either  convergent  or 
divergent,  the  image  of  the  object  formed  upon  the  retina 
of  the  deviating  eye  is  almost  always  involuntarily  sup- 
pressed.    Thus  the  eye  is  excluded  from  vision,  and' grad- 
ually loses  the  power  of  performing  its  function,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  any  other  unused  organ.     When  such  an 
eye  has  been  restored  by  operation  to  parallelism  with  its 
fellow,  the  visual  power  not  unfrequently  increases  to  a 
marked  degree.     In   alternating  squint,  where  the   indi- 
vidual sees  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other,  the 
sight  remains  good  in  both  eyes.     Hence  in  these  cases 
there  is  not  the  same  urgent  necessity  for  an  early  opera- 
tion.    In  cases  where  one  eye  is  cmmetropic  and  the  other 
very  hypermetropic,  more  or  less  impairment  of  vision  of 
the  latter  usually  occurs.     This,  if  it  has  not  gone  too  far, 
may  often  be  remedied  by  daily  and  regular  exercise  of  the 
amblyopic  eye  with  a  glass  correcting  the  refraction,  the 
perfect  eye  being  temporarily  excluded.  Cases  occasionally 
come  under  observation  where  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any 
cause  for  the  defect,  which  may  range  from  a  slight  impair- 
ment of  vision  to  total  blindness.     Ophthalmologists  not 
very  infrequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  defective  vision 
of  one  eye  had  existed  for  many  years  before  it  was  acci- 
dentally discovered.     (See  also  VISION.) 

DAVID  WEBSTER.  REVISED  BY  CORNELIUS  R.  AGNEW. 
Sigs'bee  (C.  D.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  July  1 6, 1 845,  in  New  York  ; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1863;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  18B8  ;  served  on  board  the  Monon- 
rabela  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1801,  and  in 
ooth  the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  He  was  commended  for 
"gallantry."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Silk-Printing,  a  process  not  differing  essentially  from 
lhat  of  calico-printing  (see  CALICO-PRIXTIXG  in  CYCLOP.IS- 
)IA),  is  not  largely  practised  on  silk  goods,  as  in  all  the 
ligher  classes  of  silks  the  desired  effect  is  produced  with 
much  greater  beauty  by  Jacquard  weaving.  The  thin 
ummer  silks  and  mixed  goods,  such  as  India  silks,  fou- 
ards,  pongees,  the  so-called  Japanese  silks,  and  the  thinner 
millinery  goods,  handkerchiefs,  neck-ties,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
renerally  printed,  though  of  late  the  guipure  lace  scarfs 
and  ties  woven  by  the  Jacquard  process  have  taken  the 
)lace  of  printed  goods.  The  methods  employed  in  sillc- 
>rinting  are  those  of  topical  printing  and  s'team  color- 
nting.  L.  P.  BROCK  ETT. 

Silk'worm,  The,  is  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  linmln/x 
mori,  which  feeds  upon  the  mulberry,  and  was  originally 
derived  from  the  northern  or  mountainous  provinces  of 
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China,  though  the  wild  worm  has  not  been  rediscm 
Tho  moth,  one  of  the  types  of  the  lcpidnptcmn«  family 

lioiuhycidll-,  is  white,  with  falcate  fore  win^s,  while  the 
himUv  pair  do  not  reach  tn  the  tip  i.t  tin-  al.'lotnen,  and 
the  nntennic  are  well  pectinated.  The  '  ,t  .n., 

of  an  inch  in  their  longest  diameter,  ami  Iliilum  I 
When  hatched,  the  caterpillar  is  of  the  usual  form  of  tho 
hoiiiliycid  larva'   when  hatched,  mid  is  hairy,  with  a  large 
head.     When  fully  fed  it  is  naked,  not  very  thick  K 
<-\  lin.lric.jil,  with  a  tubercle  on  t  he  ,-eroml  thorai'S--  rm 
ii  lung  horn  on  the  tail.     It  is  three  ami  a  half  ineho.  long, 
ami  of  n  n  ashy  or  cream  color.      In  aim. .-I  c\cry  liatrli  ol 
worms  raiseil  in   India,  observes  dipt.  Hiitton.  there  will 
be  seen,  after  tho  lirst  moult  lias  occurred,  some  dark-col- 
ored worms,  which  at  the  first  glance  appear  In  he  a  dis- 
ttni't  speoiea,  but  they  are  actually  t\pes  nt  the  original 
MM'  'ie.-.     The  silkwnrin  is  an  annual,  though  some  allied 
us  yield  two  or  three  broods  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
India-.     It  moults  four  times,  but  occasionally  only  three 
times.     Then'  being  four  moults,  there  are  live  ages  of  the 
caterpillar.     The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  mustard-seeds, 
and  the  larva-  of  the  tir.-t  age  are  one  or  two  lines  long, 
and  of  a  dark  color.     In  five  days  begins  the  second  stage. 
In  the  third  stage  the  worm  is  naked,  whitish,  and  lives  six 
.lavs  before  attaining  the  fourth.     Tho  fifth  stage  is  tho 
longest,  lasting  nine  days;  and  at  this  time  the  u 
very  voracious.     It  then  ceases  to  oat,  walks  about,  and  in 
about  thirty-six  days  after  the  worm  hatches  it  begins  to 
make  its  cocoon,  which  is  spun  from  the  large  silk-glands 
opening  in  the  under  lip  (labium).     The  silk-glands  may 
be  taken  out,  stretched  on  a  board,  and    dried  to  form 
"  gut"  for  fishing-lines.    (See  EKTOMOI.OGY  for  illustration.) 
The  cocoon  is  spun  of  a  continuous  thread  about  1000 
yards  long,  and  is  finished  in  about  four  days.     The  cocoon 
is  white  or  whitish-yellow,  and  is  over  an  inch  tang  and 
nearly  half  as  broad  ;  360  cocoons  weigh  a  pound  and  n 
half.     Within  the  cocoon  tho  insect  remains  in  the  pupa 
state  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  days.     When  about  to  break 
through,  tho  moth  moistens  tho  anterior  end  of  the  cocoon 
with  a  liquid  thrown  out  from  the  head,  so  that  the  threads 
are  moistened  and  separated,  and  the  moth  is  able  to  ex- 
tricate itself.     In  an  hour  or  two  after  exclusion  the  sexes 
unite,  and  the  female  lays  from  300  to  700  eggs  within  tho 
space  of  three  days.     A  few  females  havo  been  observed 
to  lay  unfertilized  eggs  which  have  produced  caterpillars 
This  very  rarely  happens,  however,  for  M.  Jourdain  found 
that  out  of  about  5X,000  eggs  laid  by  unimpregnated  silk- 
moths  many  passed  through  their  early  embryonic  stages, 
showing  that  they  were  capable  of  self-development;  but 
only  twenty-nine  out  of  the  whole  number  produced  cater- 
pillars.    (Darwin.) 

Our  account  of  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  as 
on  in  France,  is  from  Figuior's  Insect  World,  compiled  by 
him  from  the  works  or  articles  of  MM.  Robinet,  Gu6rin- 
Meneville,  Eugene  Robert,  Le  Clerc,  and  Dandolo.     Tho 
work-room  should  bo  well  ventilated  and  warmed,  with 
racks  containing  frames  from  1  to  1J  yards  in  breadtt 
with  a  border  to  prevent  the  worms  from  falling,  and  lined 
with  paper  on  the  bottom.     Tho  eggs  laid  before  the  end 
of  winter  are  hung  up  in  woollen  cloths  in  a  cool,  dry  r, 
exposed  to  the  N.     As  soon  as  the  buds  of  the  mulberry 
tree  be"in  to  unfold  the  eggs  are  spread  out  on  sheets 
paper  in  very  thin  layers,  placed  for  three  or  four  days  on 
a  table  in  a  room  having  a  southern  aspect,  but  out  o 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.     The  temperature  of  the  room  is 
gradually  raised  until  of  25°  C.,  and  maintained 
the  e"g8  are  hatched.     The  larvaj  are  fed  six  to  eight  tl 
a  dav  on  chopped  leaves.     The  worms  are  removed  I 
food'bv  nets  placed  upon  the  old  food,  the  worms  ascending 
through  the  meshes  to  the  fresh  leaves  placed  above.     1 
fully  fed  the  worms  ascend  into  sprigs  of  heather  plac 
intervals  on  tho  tables.    Here  they  spin  their  cocoons  torn 


. 

of  which  are  white,  producing  the  best  silk,  while  most  of 
them  are  yellow.     Before  the  cocoons  are  sold  to  th 
.pinner,  the  chrysalis  is  killed  by  Bteaming  in  wicker  ta. 


the  mass,  makes  of  the*e  a  bundlr,  and  introduce*  il  into 

the    hole  ol    Ihc/i/ir'iv.      She    mak' •    twi    Maple*    .'..,„.     n\ 

once — one  on  her  right,  [he  nth. 

I  on  tl tl. 

she  separate*  tin  m  from  above  and  keepa  ihrro  well  a| 
i  nf  them  |.  1--    in'.,  n  h,.nk  nt 

which  they  ur<-  irning  In  tw  i-l  round  into  a  hunk,  ••-para- 

on  a  wheel.     The  two  thread*  lhu»  twisted  are  drawn  eWae 

together,  compressed,  and  become  '.m     ,• 

rolling  nn  each  other,  :i 

drawn  out  ait  they  are  by  t.  *h«»l." 

Of  the  .h-,-i-i  -  whii-h  nfirct  the  tilkwonsi,  muscardiM 

was  until  lately  ;  •  ..>•»«•  in  France 

I.,  in ..  estimated  at  one-sixth  of  the  i 
ie  norm  changes  to  n  movements  ere 

"»er.  it  licrnmc-  soft,  and  noon  dies.     !•• 
ter  death  it  turn-  luird  and   rrddi-h,  nml   in  a  day  aflrr 
ie  whole  body  becomes  floury.     The  'li«rn»«*  watfovnd  by 
a-si,  an   Italian,  to  be  due  to  the  an 
'ofryri*  /.•'--••'...'.     Hut  ctill  more  de*tr. 
l«ease,eullr  I  /.. '..  .....  in  nllu-inn  to  the  dark 

ng  (whence  tlie  term  poirrixr,  ptl,ri«-  of  ib« 

orm.     This  disease  was  prnl.al.iy  unkm.iui 
uatrefages  believes  that  the  disease  is  not  a  nrw  • 
as  confounded  with  miiKardine;  he  compare!  il  with  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  and  states  that  it  it  an  heredit 
ml  that  it  may  become  accidentally  contagious  and  in 
It  originates  from  the  presence  of  exceedingly 
ninute  corpuscles,  probably  a  parasitic  fnngu,  which  mul 
iply  by  self-di\ii°ion  and  infest  the  tissues  and  viscera  of 
he  larva,  pupa,  and  adult,  as  well  as  the  scale,  of  the 
alter.    The  disease  first  showed  itself  in  France,  and  spread 
eastward  until  it  reached  China,  and.  in  l-r,.>.  Japan      It 
was  also  a  few  year,  ago  introduced  into  the  native  silk- 
worm establishment  of  Mr.  Trouvelot  at  East  M. 
Mas..,  and  carried  off  from  $6000  to  $10,000  of  worms  of 
Telea  polyphtmtti,  the  American  .ilkworm,  which  he  then 
had  under  domc«tication.    In  France  also  il  attacked  native 
caterpillar..  Pebrine,  then,  differs  from  muscardin. 
icrcilitary.     Another  formidable  disease  is  called  jlnrltrrir. 
where  the  worm,  become  enfeebled  by  the  ferment  . 
the  food  in  the  stomach,  resulting  in  the  development  of 
vibrio,  or  fermentation-fungi.     This  ditesue  is  also  hered- 
itary, but,  like  muscardine,  more  or  le«»  accidental,  .nd  not 
an  epizootic,  a.  pcbrino  is,  and  docs  not  affect  the  egg». 

Alarmed  by  tho  fearful  ravage,  of  pebrine,  nilk-raiser., 
particularly  M.  tiuerin-Mi'ncvillr.  turned  their  attention 
to  the  importation  of  other  silkworms.     Of  these  the  Tuiseb 
and  Arrinda  moths  arc  the  mont  manageable  and  promising. 
The  Tusseh  moth  (Anllierra  jtnpkia  or  myliilii,  with  it 
Chinese  variety  ptrgi,  and  Japanese  form  A.  yama-mai} 
has  a  closed  cocoon,  spun  from  an  unbroken  thread, 
semi-domesticated  in  India,  and  the  silk  is  an  article  o! 
commerce.     It  spins  a  hard,  most  durable  silk  of  a  dark- 
brownish  color.     While  tho  Tusseh  moth  proper  ol 
cannot  be  reared  in  Europe,  the  yama-mai  variety  di 
well  in  the  climate  of  France  in  the  open  air. 

The  AiLASTius  SILKWORM  (which  see)  can  be  reared 
Europe  and  the  II.  8.,  and  i.  double-brooded.    Though  I 
cocoon  i»  open  at  one  end,  the  thread  with  care  can  be 
unwound ;  in  one  case  an  unbroken  thread  KDO  yard,  long 
was  unreeled.    The  silk,  however,  like  that  nf  the  Toss, 
moth,  is  coar.e,  ill-colored,  and  .aiim.t  ta  place* 
petition  with  the  most  inferior  mulberry  nlk.   I . 

A  similar  article  is  furnished  by  the  Americ.n  Mlkworm 
(TeUn  p»lyphf „,„.),     The  thread  is  coarser  than  tba 


WUUT,    W111UU    BUO   uwt»va     v«      v.  .  --,-  -  - 

the  tap  of  a  tube,  which  brings  a  current  of  s 
plunge's  the  cocoons  into  the  hot  water,  and  moves  , 
!vbo,,7  in  it,  to  soften  the  gummy  substance  wh, 
the  silken  threads  of  the  cocoon  together      Then  she  beat 


striped  obliquely  with 
segments,  on  which  ar" 


rhite  on  the  sides,  with  angulated 
[iving  rite  to  a  few  short 


•  not  less  than  a  million   could   be  seen 

.  -*          _      pcf. 


the  caterpillars  batch.    .The  won 

first  four  moult,  occurring  at  mterva I.  of  t«      £ '; ."^'J 

about  twenty  days  elapse  ^'"^  ^ J^  .*",  in ", 

.?"&  *.$**l?afi? *•«£    "T "" imp" 

%  T^^pSen^re-bZght  to  a  sudden 

sjaKai^Sitt— *2SB 
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SILVER-MINES— SKIN   DISEASES. 


worm  eggs  carried  by  way  of  France.  When  the  larvae 
hatched,  the  disease  was  diagnosed,  and  the  worms  were  at 
once  destroyed,  but  the  infection  remained  about  the  house, 
and  though  the  native  worms  had  not  hatched  out,  yet  "a 
few  days  after  the  third  moultings  the  worms  began  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  the  deadly  disease,  and  two  or  three 
days  after,  of  a  million,  I  had  but  a  single  one  left,  and 
this  one  even  died  in  the  pupa  state.  The  following  year 
I  thought  I  could  begin  anew,  but  I  found  that  the  epi- 
demic had  spread  further,  as  I  had  feared,  and  the  third 
year  the  wild  individuals  were  as  robust  as  usual,  but  the 
disease,  or  at  least  the  seeds  of  it,  was  infesting  my  build- 
ings, and  as  sunn  as  the  healthy  wild  piilypliemiw  would  ap- 
prOMh  them  thcv  became  siek  and  died."  (Rilcy's  fourth 
It, /:.  Int.  itinouri.)  Mr.  Trouvelot  gave  the  writer  sub- 
stantially the  same  account,  and  added  that  any  further 
attempts  at  raising  the  native  silkworm  would  have  to  he 
carried  on  in  some  other  town,  at  least  twenty  miles  away 
from  Medford.  It  is  possible  that  the  liberal  use  of  a  dis- 
infectant like  carbolic  acid  would  arrest  the  spread  of  pe- 
brine.  Tlieculturcof  the  Chinese  silkworm  in  this  country, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  Chinese  skilled  labor  in  unreeling 
the  silk,  can  be  made  a  profitable  business.  (See  SILK  AND 

SlLK   MAM  FAC-TURE,  etc.)  A.  S.   PACKARD,  Jli. 

Silver-Mines  must  have  been  worked  from  a  very 
early  age,  as  silver  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
among  the  riches  of  Abraham,  and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  employed  in  great  masses  by  Solomon  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  temple  and  his  palace.  It  was 
obtained  from  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  and  from  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  Southern  Europe.  From  the  very 
dawn  of  the  historic  age  in  Europe  we  know  that  silver- 
mines  were  worked  in  Attica  and  Epirus  by  the  Greeks. 
and  in  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  The 
latter  mines  were  especially  famous,  and  I'liny  tells  us  that 
Hannibal  opened  a  mine  at  the  present  Guadalcanal,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  yielded  300  pounds  of 
silver  daily.  The  mines  of  Schcmnitz,  Hungary,  were 
worked  in  the  tenth  century,  and  they  still  yield  from 
30,000  to  40.000  marks  of  silver  annually.  Those  of  Jo- 
achimsthal,  Bohemia,  are  as  old,  but  they  have  now  lost. 
much  of  their  productiveness,  yielding  only  about  8000 
marks  of  silver  a  year.  In  1873  the  total  production  of 
silver  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  amounted  to 
$1,600,000.  The  silver  production  of  the  German  empire 
is  larger,  amounting  in  is 73  to  $:>,000,000 ;  the  principal 
mines  are  found  in  the  Hartz  and  the  Erzgeberge,  especi- 
ally in  the  vicinity  of  Freiberg,  where  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  mines  producing  silver  ore  are  in  operation.  They  were 
discovered  in  1196.  In  1623  the  Kongsberg  mines  in  Nor- 
way were  opened,  and  they  have  been  worked  continuously 
since  that  time,  with  a  short  interruption  from  1805  to 
1815,  yielding,  in  the  period  from  1624  to  1861,  1,817,710 
pounds  troy  of  silver.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Spanish 
mines,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  fell  entirely  into  decay, 
and  even  the  Guadalcanal  mine  was  abandoned  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  filled  with  water.  After  1825, 
however,  the  silver-mining  industry  was  once  more  taken 
up  in  Spain,  and  two  new  and  rich  mines  were  discovered 
— that  of  the  Sierra  Alrnagrera  in  1839,  and  that  of  Hien- 
dclaencina  in  1843.  The  total  production  of  silver  by 
Spain  in  1865  was  estimated  by  J.  Arthur  Phillips  at 
110,000  pounds  troy.  By  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
silver  production  received  an  enormous  increase.  Hum- 
boldt  estimates  that,  for  the  period  from  1492  to  1803,  Mex- 
ico and  Peru  produced  silver  to  the  value  of  $4,152,000,000, 
while  the  production  by  Europe  during  the  same  period 
hardly  amounted  to  $200,000,000.  For  the  period  from  1804 
to  1848,  Danson  estimates  the  production  of  silver  in  Mexico 
and  Peru  at  $1,244,380,947,  and  in  Europe  and  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia at  $325,000,000.  The  most  celebrated  silver-mines  in 
Mexico  are  those  of  Catorce,  Guanajuato,  Sombrcrete,  Va- 
lencia, and  Zacatecas,  situated  in  the  central  group  of 
the  Cordilleras.  Most  of  them  were  discovered  and  opened 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  about  3000 
distinct  mines  were  in  operation  when  Humboldt  visited 
the  country.  One  of  the  richest  of  these  mining  districts 
is  that  of  Guanajuato.  In  1873  it  employed  8979  miners 
and  laborers,  and  1815  tons  of  ore  were  raised  each  week, 
a  ton  of  ore  yielding  on  an  average  34  ounces  troy  of  silver. 
The  famous  mines  of  Potosf,  Bolivia,  were  discovered  in 
1545,  and  have  yielded  from  that  time,  and  up  to  our  days, 
about  $1,300,000,000.  Other  rich  South  American  silver- 
mines  are  those  of  Gualanca,  Pasco.  Lucanas,  etc.,  in  Peru  ; 
of  Lipes,  1'orco,  etc.,  in  Bolivia;  of  Copiap<5  in  Chili,  etc. 
The  total  production  of  silver  in  South  America  during  the 
period  from  1848  to  1868  was  estimated  by  W.  P.  Blake  at 
$200,000,000,  and  during  the  period  from  1868  to  1875  at 
$56,000,000.  Silver  production  received  a  new  impetus  from 
the  discovery  in  1859  of  the  COMSTOCK  LODE  (which  see). 


The  total  production  of  silver  in  the  U.  S.  since  1859  is 
estimated  as  follows  by  H.  W.  Raymond : 


1859 $100,000 

1800 150,000 

1861 2,000,000 

1862 4,500,000 

186:1 8,500,000 

1864 11,000,000 

1865 11,250,000 

1806 10,000,000 


1SI17 813,500,000 

1868 12,000,000 

1869 13,000,000 

1870 16,000,000 

1871 22,000,001) 

1872 25,750,000 

1873 36,500,000 

1874 38,200,000 


(See,  for  further  details,  the  articles  on  SILVER,  in  CY- 
CLOPEDIA, COMSTOCK  LODE,  etc.) 

Sim  'inon-  (GEORGE  C.),  b.  at  Portland,  Ate.,  Apr.  17, 
1840,  where  educated;  removed  to  Boston  in  1859;  served 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  35th  Massachusetts  Vols.  1X62- 
Ii4  :  clerk  of  U.  S.  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications  since 
1868,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  this  CYCLOPEDIA  arti- 
cles on  American  and  foreign  military  biography  and  other 
subjects. 

Simmons  (Sir  J.  LISTOUX  A.),K.  C.  B.,  b.  about  181 6 ;  en- 
tered the  corps  of  royal  engineers  as  second  lieutenant  Dee. 
14, 1837  ;  was  engaged  for  three  years  on  the  Maine  frontier 
during  the  disputed  territory  controversy :  served  in  Turkey 
in  1853;  joined  Omar  Pasha  in  1854;  present  during  the 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Silistria,  having  been  escort  to  the 
new  governor;  in  the  Danube  campaign  the  lines  of  Slo- 
bodzic  and  Gcorgcvo  were  laid  out  and  constructed  by  him 
— an  operation  of  which  he  had  entire  charge;  was  present 
during  the  occupation  of  Wallaehia;  during  the  Crimean 
war  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Eupatoria,  which  place  he 
fortified  :  was  in  front  of  Sebastopol  from  Apr.,  1855,  until 
after  its  fall ;  served  subsequently  in  Mingrelia.  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  which  forced  the  passage  of  the  Ingur, 
turned  the  enemy's  position,  and  captured  his  works  and 
guns,  the  success  of  the  day  being  accorded  him  by  Omar 
Pasha;  was  British  commissioner  to  the  Ottoman  army 
throughout  the  war :  also  commissioner  for  laying  out  the 
Turco-Russian  boundary  in  Asia.  In  1868  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1872; 
colonel  commandant  since  1872,  and  governor  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  1870-75;  inspector-general 
of  fortifications  and  works  since  1875. 

Simmons  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  b.  in  London  June  11, 
1811,  pupil  of  Messrs.  Finden,  and  while  such  obtained  the 
Society  of  Arts' silver  medal  in  1833  for  an  engraving  finished 
from  his  own  design.  His  works,  very  numerous,  comprise 
engravings  of  the  principal  works  of  Millnis,  Ilolman  Hunt, 
Salomon,  Faed,  Frith,  and  others,  among  which  are  The 
Proscribed  Itnyilixt,  The  Verdict  and  Acquittal,  The  V»»r 
the  Poor  Man's  Friend,  The  Last  of  the  Chin,  The  Man- id  ye  of 
the  Prince  and  Pi'incesit  of  \Vale8,  Christ  itnd  hie  Disciples, 
A  Wee  Kit  Fractious,  etc. 

Simpson  Centenary  College,  Indianola,  la., 
founded  in  1867,  has  the  full  classical  course  of  four  years, 
and  a  scientific  course,  differing  from  the  classical  chiefly 
by  the  substitution  of  the  modern  languages  for  the  ancient. 
The  law  department  was  organized  at  Des  Moines,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State,  in  1875,  and  opened  with  38  students. 
The  institution  has  also  a  commercial  department  and  a 
musical,  and  classes  in  telegraphy  and  phonography.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  any  degree  or  work  on  account  of 
sex.  The  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  department  at  the  capital,  and 
preliminary  steps  have  all  been  taken.  The  school  was 
opened  in  1877.  The  present  attendance  is  297.  The  presi- 
dent is  Rev.  Alexander  Burns,  D.  D. 

Skin  Diseases.  The  human  skin  is  subject  to  the  same 
morbid  processes  to  which  other  organs  of  the  body  are. 
The  diseases  appear  as  primary  or  secondary  eruptions,  the 
former  being  immediate  products  of  the  morbid  processes, 
the  latter  produced  by  further  development  or  changes  of 
the  primary  eruptions.  Primary  forms  are — (1)  The  mncule 
or  spot,  a  change  of  the  normal  color  of  the  skin  without 
elevation,  not  uniformly  distributed  over  thesurface,  arising 
from  hyperaemia,  haemorrhage,  or  inflammation,  sometimes 
from  anomalies  of  the  distribution  of  the  coloring  granules 
of  the  skin,  the  pigmentum.  More  or  less  uniform  changes 
of  the  color  of  the  surface  are  termed  diftcolorations.  (2) 
The  papule  or  pimple,  a  projection  above  the  surface,  vary- 
ing in  size  between  a  millet-seed  and  a  lentil,  produced  by 
diseases  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  inflammation,  and  new 
growths  of  the  papillary  layer.  (3)  The  tubercle,  a  solid 
projection  of  the  size  of  a  lentil  up  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut. 
(4)  The  icheal  is  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  and 
greatly  exceeds  the  thickness  in  horizontal  extension,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  finger-nail  to  that  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  (5)  The  tumor  forms  a  solid  projection  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  man's  fist.  (6)  Vr*it--l?K  are 
elevations  of  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  skin  produced  by 
a  transparent  or  milky  fluid,  corresponding  in  size  to  that 
of  papules,  and  as  such  never  being  of  a  long  duration  : 


KKIN   DI>! 


while  (7)  il'li'  surpass  tho  size  of  vesicles  up  to  r 

,  /iiiHftilin  always  cnntain  i.m-.atid  thtTf- 
t\,rc  l«,nn  superficial  abscesses  of  tho  skin, 
and  pustules  almost  always  are  surrounded  by  inflammatory 

Secondary  forms  of  eruptions  are — (1)  The  rj-rnrlmiitn, 
a  flat  abrasion  of  tho  epithelial  layer  of  the  skin,  in: 
from  destruction  and  rupture  of  primary  eru|  i 
,,ii.  n  ih roii nh  scratching  with  the  finger-nails.  They  always 
heal  without  the  formation  of  a  scar.     (2)  The  ulcer  pre- 
sents a  loss  of  substance  pcnHraiini;  i"'"  ih"  di-niui.  which 

slowly  and  with  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 
are  elongatl  I  cracks  in  the  skin  on  purl*  liable  to  much 
stretching.    (4)  ,S'r«/r«  are  pro'lurc'l  by  dvtarhe'l  <-pi<|. 
(5)  Crusln  result  from  drying  of  an  exuded  fluid  or  of  ex- 
ti-a.v:is:itrd  blood.     If  the  scales  or  crusts  or  the  sebaceous 
lion  bo  placed  one  over  the  other  in  strata,  they  are 
t,  rm,  1   :!'.)   li'im-l/fitfil  cru«<«.     (7)  Scan  or  cicatrices  are 
connective-tissue  formations,  which  replace  deeper  losses 
of  substance  of  the  derma. 

Tho  causes  of  diseases  of  the  skin  are  either  rooted  in 
the  wholo  organism,  or  they  are  local  ones,  by  which  the 
skin  is  primarily  orchiefly  attacked;  hence  the  division  into 
it/mptviiK'tic  and  iili'tpathic  affections  of  the  skin.  There 
exist  eruptions  on  the  general  covering  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  and  caused  by  diseases  of  the  whole 
organism,  such  as  in  variola,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  syphilis. 
in  rushes  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  in  purulent  infection 
of  the  blood,  so-called  pytcmia,  in  scrofulosis,  scorbutus, 
etc.  Moreover,  diseases  of  internal  organs  may  involve 
the  skin,  especially  affections  of  the  intestinal  tract,  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  of  the  internal  genital  organs,  of  the 
urinary  apparatus,  of  the  nerve-centres.  There  are,  lastly, 
normal  pmcr'.-t.-s— the  dentition,  menstruation,  pregnancy 

which   lead  to   various   kinds  of  cutaneous   affections. 

Hereditary   transmission  is   of  a  doubtless   influence  in 
causing  skin  diseases  (syphilis,  psoriasis,  leprosy,  etc.); 
furthermore,  the  age,  the  business,  the  mode  of  life,  and 
climate.    But  the  most  potent  agencies  for  producing  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  are  those  external  to  the  body,  attacking 
the  skin  directly.     Besides  general  injurious  influences- 
hi-at  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  different  arts 
trades— merely  local  diseases  are  caused  by  the  operation 
of  caustic  substances,  neglect  of  cleanliness  or  exaggerate 
washin"  and  rubbing  with  strong  kinds  of  soap,  long-con- 
tinued pressure  upon  certain  parts,  and  parasitic  orgamsu 
which  penetrate  the  skin.     The  scratching  of  the  pati 
himself  who  suffers  from  itching  is  an  important  cause  for 
producing  mechanically  lesions  of  the  skin.     Thus,  para- 
sites give  rise  to  such  affections  by  irritating  the  skin  di 
rectly  or  bv  exciting  the  sensibility  of  the  cutaneous  nerv 
bv  producing  the  sensation  of  itching.     Besides  the  vege 
table  parasites,  living  within  the  skin,  Trichopkyton,  Mtcro 
moron,  Achorion,  and  Oiditim,  there  exist  animals  which 
dwell  within  the  tissues  of  the  skin— the  itch-insect  ( Acaru, 
,,-akiei),  tho  pimple-mite  (A.  follieulorum),  the  sand- 
(Pulex ' paietmn,),  the  Guinea-worm,  the  harvest-bug-or 
merely  seek  their  food  upon  the  skin's  surface,  such  as  tl 
different  kinds  of  lice,  the  flea,  the  bed-bug,  the  mosquitoes, 

"VIS  regard  to  these  causing  agencies  of  skin  diseases 
the  treatment  will  either  be  a  universal  or  a  merely 
one.    If  wo  succeed  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  d 
perfect  cure  is  possible,  especially  of  affections  produced  by 
loeal  injurious  agencies,  parasites,  external  irrit 
the  like.     Skin  diseases  rooting  in  the  genera 
need  a  general  treatment,  either  surgical  or  internal 
exist  many  skin  diseases  whieh  can  be  radieaUy  cured,  whil 
other  ones  can  be  removed  temporarily  only,  without  the 
v  ewof  radical  cure;  and  still  other  ones  are  »onnble. 
Many  diseases  run  their  course  without  any  treatment,  or 
inei/cou™,  cannot  be  modified  by  the  physician;  in  these 


»<•!-. — The  nwesl-gla 

.  tlmd.  tli"  per.piration,  nhieh  eouUini 
.,1  WUKT,  the  residue eon«i»llng  ..I 

matter*,  among  whi.-ti  an-  •  •  :  MIL.  phor|>bale 

of  Hint-,  hy  .  trid  traces  ol  it»ti  and 

m  the  normal  .tale  each  . 

diffuse-*  ai'iui,  t  him  a  special  odor.     There  are  person.  ».•  It 
a  peculiar  ran,  id 

l,r,:miilnaii,  either  universal  or  local— for  instaana,  la- 
in  tho  arinpiU,  on  the  feel — in  most  scrapaluM 

-•.     Tin' di'catu- i*  always  ds|»«S)deftt  on  too  eopl* 
ou>  perspiration  1*7,  md  curable  by  repealed 

treatment  with  diarhylon  ointment.     Tbe  Mcrctio*  of* 
colored  pcr*piratitti>  , 
glau  I-,  \ihi.-h  -. -,-n-iu  a  fatty  masn,  ma> 
in  excessive  quantity,  tin  n  In  ing  n>i  impwliiuent  to  iu  MS- 
oretion— the  so-called  •'*.••  dlsaas*  U  very  OOB- 

mon  on  the  scalp  (dandruff),  and  alway.  It-ad*  to  loss  of 
the  hair.  It  yi,l  1'  readily  to  certain  preparation,  of  tar, 
and  a  new  growth  of  bair  can  very  often  be  obtained.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  excretion  of  the  wbaceou.  aiass  be  in- 
terfered with,  the  result  is  its  accumulation  within  the 
glands  or  their  ducts,  the  so-called  "  Bash- worms  "— «osw- 
<{»»<••.  In  the  mass  of  a  flesb-wonn  there  is  often  found  an 
insect,  the  Acariu  fMinlonm.  The  flesh-worm.,  again, 


are  tho  most  common  causes  of  pimples,  as  they  act  upon 
their  neighborhood  like  foreign  bodies.  Hardened  fle.h- 
worms  are  termed  milium.  Sometimes  the  sebaceous  glands 
become  very  much  enlarged,  giving  rite  to  appearance  of 
tumors,  alkeroma,  which  if  pedunculated  are  termed  •"'- 
Ititcttm,  but  are  not  contagioui  at  all.  Too  scanty  pr< 
of  sebaceous  matter  leads  to  britllraass  and  desqaamaliun 
of  the  epidermi« — pityriaiit  tittfltx  and  i- 

2.   iJuctuet    due  to  lojtammnlimt.— Inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  cither  terminate  within  a  short  period  of 
time,  with  a  definite  duration,  these  being  called  • 
the  development  and  involution  of  the  eruption  take  placo 
less  quickly,  the  inflammation  being  of  a  longer  duration 


from   repeated   relapses  —  r*ro»i'c   i»jtammatory 
The  acute  inBammations,  again,  are  either  rauwl  by  con- 
tagion, and  themselves  generate  an  infectious  matter,  or 
they  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  contagion  nor  d, 
during  their  course.     The  amlt  ru»t<iyi<»a  I'»/<II«IN'I'I«"«, 
so-called  aaatkemata,  are  due  to  dineanes  which  »ttm<:k  th« 
whole  org»nism,  »re  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  .pre- 
sent certain  definite  »ppe»rmnee«  on  the  surface  of  tl 
and  run  a  course  the  duration  of  which  can  be  OOBM* 
beforehand.     In  these  diseases—  ««ii(".  isarW  /"•"-,  «n 
,mall-j,ot—  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  org.ni.ni  is  m.nl 
fested  by  symptoms  of  various  kinds,  both  while  tk 
is  present  and  also  »fter  iu  disappearance.    They  th 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  skin  diseases.     Tht  acxir,  NO 
t.,,»M,ii»iu  intlamnalioHi  have  a  definite  typical  cours^  M 
their  symptoms  succeed  one  another  in  regular  order.     I 
the  inflammation  be  manifested  mainly  by  redness,  w 
a  slight  exudation  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  fugitire 
rubes  are  produced,  which  when  spread  over  Urge  i..rti 
of  the  surface  »nd  do  not  produce  the  sensation  of  i 
are  termed  cry<hfma,  but  when  presenting  isoUUd  red  PIH.U 
are  termed  r0«o/«.     Extended  and  isolated  superBci  J  in- 


or  by  local  irritation,  of  the  skin-for 
coloring-matters  of  cloths,  stockings,  ete. 
by  fever.     They  usually  dis.ppear  after  .  *"«  ~"""  « 
time  without  special  treatment,  but  »re  very  "•**•'•* 


ification  adopted  by  the  Vienna  school,  the  c™mP'°n  °' 
which  is  Hebra.     His  experience,  together  w1^  a"  "° 
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slight  swelling,  affecting  principally  the  papilla?  of  the 
derma,  and  are  attended  with  an  excessive  production  of 
epidermis,  but  onlv  with  trifling  sensations  ot  itching,  ten- 
sion, or  pain.  Su'ch  are  p,0ria,i»,  lichen,  and  p,tyna,,s 
rubra  Psoriasis  is  a  very  common  disease,  characterized 
by  white,  rough,  uneven  epidermical  patches  on  a -dark-re 
ground,  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  mainly  on  the  elbow 
and  knee  joints.  The  patches  are  not  liable  to  any  further 
change,  such  as  suppuration  and  ulceration  ;  they  leave  no 
scars"  though  they  arc  sometimes  followed  by  persistent 


•  w  ^j  —~ .  -      -j  1 •       j  •      •   1          1 

almost  only  on  otherwise  healthy  and  strong  individuals. 
It  is  however,  harmless,  but  very  liable  to  recur  after  it 
has  been  removed  by  local  caustic  and  tar  applications, 
together  with  internal  administration  of  arsenic,  carbolic 


A 'second  group  of  inflammatory  skin  affections  is  cha- 
racterized by  intense  itching,  and  besides  the  primary  form 
of  eruption  they  irresistibly  provoke  scratching  in  conse- 
quence of  the  itching;  this,  again,  gives  rise  to  those  fur- 
ther changes  in  the  skin  which  are  known  under  the  name 
of  excoriations.  To  this  group  belongs  a  very  common 
disease  termed  eczema,  and  a  rare  disease  termed  prurtyo. 
The  eczema  (moist  tetter  or  salt  rheum)  is  a  skin  disease 
of  usually  chronic  course,  characterized  either  by  the  for- 
mation of  aggregated  papules  and  vesicles,  or  by  more  or 
less  deeply-red  patches  covered  with  thin  scales,  or  in  other 
cases  by  a  moist  surface ;  while  in  any  of  these  forms  there 
may  be  developed  in  addition  partly  yellow  and  gummy, 
partly  green  or  brown,  crusts.  The  different  stages  of  one 
and  the  same  malady  are,  therefore — papular,  vesicular, 
squamous,  weeping,  and  crustous  eczema.  The  disease 
rarely  turns  into  a  dangerous  one,  but  is  very  troublesome 
on  account  of  great  itching  and  the  consequences  of  scratch- 
ing. It  is  curable  in  every  stage — by  indifferent  remedies 
when  acute;  by  ointments,  especially  the  diachylon  and 
zinc  ointment,  when  weeping;  by  tar  preparations  when 
scalv ;  and  caustics  when  chronic  and  having  led  to  hard- 
ening, so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  Internal  reme- 
dies almost  always  are  useless. 

A  third  group  of  chronic  inflammatory  skin  diseases 
embraces  those  pimply  and  pustular  affections  which  arise 
from  inflammation  of  the  hair-sacs  and  sebaceous  glands. 
They  are  recognized  as  forms  of  acne,  and  distinguished 
into  dispersed  acne,  sycosis,  and  acne  rosacea.  The  dis- 
persed acne  on  the  face,  the  chest,  and  the  back — one  of 
the  most  disfiguring  diseases — is  always  produced  by  accu- 
mulation of  sebaceous  masses  in  the  glands  (flesh-worms), 
and  is  entirely  curable  by  repeated  emptying  of  the  glands 
and  irritating  agencies,  without  internal  treatment.  Anal- 
ogous are  the  cause  and  the  treatment  of  acne  rosacea, 
which  produces  the  most  common  forms  of  red  nose.  Even 
this  disease  is,  if  not  neglected  too  much,  entirely  curable. 
The  healing  of  sycosis  (barber's  itch)  can  be  obtained  by 
application  of  diachylon  ointment,  repeated  shaving  and 
pulling  of  the  hairs,  in  the  sheaths  and  follicles  of  which 
the  inflammation  is  mainly  situated. 

To  the  fourth  group  of  chronic  inflammations  belong  the 
eruptions  in  shape  of  blebs,  termed  pemphigus,  an  incu- 
rable disease.  Chronic  inflammations  of  the  skin  of  very 
variable  but  characteristic  forms  are  produced  by  a  general 
disease,  syphilis  ;  here  the  skin  is  merely  symptomatically 
attacked,  besides  different  other  organs.  With  traumatic 
lesions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  with  its  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, very  often  hfenwrrhage,  escape  of  blood  from  the 
vessels  into  the  tissues,  is  combined.  Haemorrhage  is  fur- 
thermore a  symptom  of  universal  disease  in  scorbntus,  in 
pnrpnra  rhetnnatica,  and  morbns  macnlosus. 

3.  Diseases  dne  to  Hypertrophy. — Too  copious  production 
of  any  tissue  of  the  skin  may  be  a  consequence  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process,  or  it  may  occur  without  the  symp- 
toms of  irritation  as  a  consequence  of  anomalous  congen- 
ital productivity.  The  corn  and  the  tyloma,  for  instance, 
are  products  of  a  long-continued  local  irritation  of  the 
skin,  but  we  know  of  instances  in  which  tyloma,  the  hard- 
ening and  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  of  the  palms  and  the 
soles,  must  be  considered  as  a  congenital  disease.  The 
etephftntiaxix  arabum,  an  immense  hypertrophy  of  all  con- 
stituting tissues  of  the  skin,  is  doubtlessly  due  to  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatics;  while  ichthyosis,  the  ex- 
uberant growth  of  epidermis,  is  due  to  the  congenital  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  papilla?.  Warts  and  papillary  growths 
of  the  skin  may  be  produced  by  either  kind — local  irrita- 
tion as  well  as  anomalous  function  of  papillae.  Horns 
of  the  skin,  hypertrophy  of  the  nails  and  the  hairs — po 
trichia — always  are  dependent  on  congenital  anomalies  in 
the  formation  of  the  tissues  of  the  skin.  The  pigment- 
granules  of  the  rete  mucosum  are  very  often  hypertrophied, 
leading  to  formation  of  brown  spots,  ephelides  (freckles), 


Manama,  (liver-spots),  while  long-continued  irritation  of 
;he  skin  leads  to  universal  dark  discoloration — melatmn. 

4.  Diseases  tine  to  Atrophy  are  based  on  the  same  prin- 
Iples  as  the  too  copious  formation  of  certain  parts  of  the 

iliin hypertrophy.      Inflammation    often    produces    first 

hypertrophy,  afterward  ulceration,  loss  of  substance,  and 
atrophy.     Leprosy,  lupus,  and  sclerodermiu  are  instances 
of  such  combincd'diseases.    In  leprosy  tumors  first  appear, 
which  subsequently  shrink  or  ulcerate,  or  the  shrinkage  is 
the  immediate  symptom  of  the   disease — morphen  ;   here 
the  decreased  sensibility  of  the  attacked  parts  is  one  of  the 
main  symptoms.     All  these  diseases  lead    to  secondary  ul- 
ceration, loss  of  parts  of  the  skin,  even  parts  of  the  body. 
The  treatment  is  only  in  lupus  successful,  but  even  here 
not  invariably.     Hypertrophy  of  the   pigmentum  is  not 
rarely  combined  with  its  partial  atrophy  in  mtiligo,  lenl.-o- 
pathia.  etc.     Merely  to  atrophy  are  due  the  senile  changes 
of  the  skin,  the  white  color  of  the  hairs,  the  early  falling 
out  of  the  hairs  without  visible  cause,  the  localized  atrophy 
of  hairs  in  alopecia  areutn.     A  plain  atrophy  is  also  the 
srerodcrmia.    But  very  little  can  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
cure  of  these  diseases. 

5.  Diseases  dne  to  New  Growths. — New  growths  or  tumors 
either  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  formations  of  the 

:kin,  the  derma,  or  they  are  products  of  an  anomalous 
epithelial  growth.  Tumors  of  the  former  kind  may  be 
benign  or  innocent — viz.  painless,  not  ulcerating,  not  re- 
curring after  extirpation,  and  not  infecting  the  organism, 
such  as  fibromit,  a  variety  of  which  is  the  formation  of 
scars  without  preceding  lesion,  the  so-called  cheloid; 
furthermore,  papilloma,  growth  of  the  papillary'  layer,  em- 
bracing most  of  the  warts  and  nansi ;  lastly,  migiomn,  erec- 
tile tumors  produced  by  copious  new  formation  of  blood- 
vessels. Or  the  connective-tissue  tumors  are  malignant — 
viz.  painful,  ulcerating,  producing  new  growths  around  the 
first-formed  tumor,  and  easily  recurring  after  extirpation, 
even  leading  to  secondary  formations  of  identical  tumors 
in  the  lungs,  the  liver,  etc.,  such  as  sarcoma,  one  variety 
of  which,  the  piymented  or  melanotic  sarcoma,  forms  the 
most  malignant  kind  of  tumors  of  the  organism.  Cancer 
is  considered  to  be  essentially  an  epithelial  formation,  which 
always  is  malignant.  In  all  tumors  the  radical  extirpation 
is  the  only  reliable  means  of  curing  the  disease,  very  often 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient. 

6.  Diseases  due  to  Anomalies  of  Innerration — Neuroses. 
— Many  of  the  already-named  diseases  of  the  skin  can  be 
looked  upon  as  being  disturbances  of  the  nerves  in  the 
first  instance  (urticaria,  herpes  zoster,  leprosy,  atrophy  of 
pigment).     Besides,  we  know  disturbances  in  the  property 
of  sensation  of  the  skin,  lowered  sensibility — anetstliesia — 
and  excited  sensibility — hypertcsthesia.     To  the  latter  kind 
belongs  the  itching  of  old  persons,  prnn'tns  seniiis,  which 
malady  often  is  treated  successfully  by  internal  adminis- 
tration of  carbolic  acid. 

7.  Diseases  dne  to  Parasites — The  scabies  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  itch-insect  within  the  epidermis.     It 
begins  with  development  of  small  vesicles,  mostly  on  the 
skin  of  the  hands,  especially  that  between  the  fingers,  these 
places  being  the  most  exposed  to  invasion  of  the  insect. 
The  eruption  is  accompanied  with  severe  itching,  which 
compels  the  patient  to  scratch.     By  simply  scratching  a 
certain  length  of  time,  all  symptoms  of  eczema  arise,  even 
boils  and  furuncles.     The  disease  is  readily   curable   by 
local  application  of  preparations  of  sulphur.     Analogous 
is  the  action  of  the  flea,  the  bed-bug,  the  louse.     By  vege- 
table parasites  arc  produced  slightly-scaling  and  itching 
brown  spots,  pityrinsis  versicolor  ;  furthermore,  herpes  ton- 
surans   (ring-worm),  a   very   common   disease,  appearing 
first  in  the  shape  of  small  vesicles  or  ring-like  red  erup- 
tions, which,  when  situated  on  the  parts  provided  with 
hairs,  lead  to  baldness ;  lastly,  fans,  a  disease  kindred  to 
ring-worm.     If  we  succeed  in  killing  the  parasites  locally, 
a  perfect  cure  can  be  obtained  in  a  short  period  of  time; 
but  on  the  scalp  and  the  board,  where  the  parasites  advance 
deeply  into  the  root-sheaths  of  the  hairs,  these  diseases 
usually  are  very  obstinate.  C.  HEITZMANX. 

Slavery,  the  condition  in  which  one  person  is  the  prop- 
erty of  another,  is  found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  history 
of  almost  every  nation  known.  It  originated,  no  doubt, 
from  war,  which  then  was  not  so  much  a  settlement  by  force 
of  some  disputed  question  as  a  struggle  for  existence,  in 
which  the  vanquished,  naturally  enough,  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  victor  who  spared  his  life.  Among  the  ancient 
Assyrians,  insolvent  debtors,  as  well  as  captives  taken  in 
war,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  slavery  was  perpet- 
ual. The  Hebrew  system  was  one  of  great  mildness. 
Native  Hebrews  might  either  sell  themselves  on  account 
of  poverty,  or  be  sold  in  punishment  of  theft;  but  only  for 
six  years  at  most,  and  not  even  for  that  length  of  time  if 
the  jubilee  year  came  sooner.  Foreign  slaves  appear  not 
to  have  shared  in  the  jubilee  release,  but  their  personal 
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rights  were  carefully  guarded.     The  smiting  out  of  a  ser- 
nat'l  e\e,  i,r  tooth   even,  brought    freedom 'to  the  servant. 
A  M,:i-ler  who  killed  his  servant,  man  or  maid,  was  to  be 
"punished"  (  Kx.  xxi.  20 1— the  law  .Iocs  n.,t  .:,v  how.  i,,,i 
probably,  as  in  Kgypt,  with  death.      With  the  (ireeks  and   i 
Bomaat   slavery    formed   the   \  cry    basis    of   the    political 
con-titiition,    and    Plato,    although    he    reeo-.-ni/i -.|    it    as  I 
being  opposed  to  the  true  idea  of  human  nature,  declared 

it,    nevertheless.    n...--;iiy    lor    tile    inainlcnai .,t 

state.  In  all  the  (ireek  states  the  Slavic  ontnnmbere.l  the 
I'reemc'n,  and  in  some — as.  for  in-tan. -e,  in  Sparta — they 
were  treated  very  harshly  (sec  HKI.OTS),  while  in  other* — 
as,  for  instance,  in  Athens — the  institution  assume  1  a  much 
milder  eh.iraetcr,  and  attempts  were  made  to  give  the  slave 
some  rights  and  a  certain  dignity.  In  Rome  the  slave  had 
originally  no  rights  at  all.  Kor  the  smai: 
he  .-.1111.1  be  legally  punished  with  death — crucifixion  and 
he  was  never  admitted  as  a  witness  without  being  put  [.. 
the  torture.  Subsequently,  the  ri.'h  |;.MII:HI-  lei  tin- mu 
reiias  for  their  tables  by  throwing  their  old  slaves  into  the 
ponds,  and  hosts  of  young  slaves  were  annually  Hu.-ate.l 
to  fight  and  kill  each  other  in  the  arena.  The  institution 
was  not  only  cruel,  however;  it  also  by  degrees  assumed 
almost  incredible  dimensions.  Many  a  rich  Roman  pos- 
sessed from  10,000  to  20,000  slaves — a  large  number  in  his 
luxurious  house  in  the  city,  the  rest  on  the  immense  sheep- 
walks,  vineyards,  olive-plantations,  etc.,  from  which  he 
derived  his  income.  Slave  revolts  occurred  in  140  and  101 
B.  c.  in  Sicily,  and  in  73  B.  c.  under  SI'AKT.UTS  (which  see), 
and  led  to  the  introduction  of  sonic  milder  measures.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  emperors  that  any  great 
change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  Augustus 
granted  every  ill-treated  slave  a  hearing  before  the  magis- 
trates when  he  sought  refuge  at  his  statue.  Antoninus 
deprived  the  master  of  his  right  over  the  lives  of  his 
slaves.  Manumissions  became  very  frequent  for  political 
reasons;  and  finally,  the  institution  vanished  before  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  or  assumed  another  character.  (See 

The  Koran  forbids  the  Moslems  to  keep  their  co-religion- 
ists as  slaves,  and  neither  Mohammed  nor  his  next  succes- 
sors subjected  their  conquered  enemies  to  slavery.  They 
kept  negro  slaves,  however,  imported  from  Africa,  but  they 
treated  them  very  mildly.  It  was  the  contact  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Christians  during  the  Crusades 
which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  slavery.  The  Christian 
knights  made  slaves  of  their  Mohammedan  captives ;  the 
Mohammedan  warriors  took  redress,  and  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fourteenth  century  there  grew  up  a  considerable  slave- 
trade,  of  which  Rome  was  the  centre.  Here  the  Spaniards 
brought  their  Moorish  prisoners  into  the  market,  and  here, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  popes,  the  Venetian  merchants 
sold  Christian  men  and  women  into  Mohammedan  slavery. 
Slavery  still  exists  in  most  Mohammedan  countries,  but  in 
a  very  mild  form,  and  as  a  political  rather  than  as  a  social 
institution,  it  being  possible  for  the  slave  not  only  to  ac- 
quire liberty,  but  even  to  attain  the  highest  social  position. 
Among  the  Berbers,  however,  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  developed,  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  into  a  terrible  calamity.  Merchants, 
sailors,  casual  passengers,  and  others,  crossing  the  Medi- 
terranean, were  kidnapped  by  the  Berbers,  and  if  not  ran- 
somed sold  into  slavery.  Charles  V.  fought  against  this 
evil  with  some  momentary  success,  but  it  was  not  fully 
suppressed  until  1830  by  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria. 
Another  and  still  more  powerful  impulse  the  institution 
and  the  trade  received  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
invention  of  hunting  negroes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
use  them  as  slaves  in  the  colonies  is  due  to  the  Portuguese, 
but  for  its  application  to  the  New  World  and  its  establish- 
ment as  a  regular  and  legal  business  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  Spanish  priest,  Las  Casas.  In  1517,  Charles  V. 
gave  the  marquis  de  la  Bresa  a  monopoly  for  eight  years 
of  importing  negro  slaves  to  the  American  colonies ;  but 
soon  a  very  extensive  and  profitable  trade  sprang  up,  in 
which  the  English  procured  their  share  by  the  Peace  o 
Utrecht  (1713),  where  Spain  was  compelled  to  allow  them 
to  import  144,000  slaves  to  her  American  colonies.  But 
the  history  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  fully  treated  under 
the  heads'ABOLiTioN  OF  SLAVERY,  ANTI-SLAVERY,  AME 
MENT,  CONSTITUTION,  REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  and  UNITED 
STATES  (History),  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Sloane  (JAMES  RENWICK  WILSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Top- 
sham.  Orange  CO.,  Vt,  May  29,  1823;  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son College  in  1847;   studied  theology  nt  the  I 
Presbyterian  seminary  of  North-western  Ohio,  where 
graduated  in  1853,  and  in  1854  became  pastor  ol 
formed  Presbyterian  church  in  Rushsylvania,  0.,  and  in 
1855-56  of  the  Third  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  in  ^ew 
York  City.     In  1808  he  was  elected  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  theological  seminary  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  Apr. '27,  but  died  at  Aura  in 
July,  1874. 

Smith  (HAMILTON  LANPHCXI),  A.  M.,tL.D.,b.  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  Nov.  i,  1819;  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1839;  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  |.h 
and  astronomy  at  Kenyon  College  in  1854,  and  at  llobart 
I'nivcrsity  in  1809,  and  has  published  Xniurnl  /'A 
(1847-50),   World   (1848),    Sundry  f'npen  o»   Microtcuff, 
Vialoiuacrr,  etc.,  in  Xillinax'i  Journal,  etc. 

Smith  (Jons  COTTON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Aug.  4,  1826;  graduated  at  liowdoin  College  in  IS47,  ind 
studied  theology  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  diorese  of 
Ohio;  was  ordained  in  1849,  and  immediately  became 
rector  of  St.  John's  church,  Bangor,  Me. ;  in  1852  became 
assistant  minister  on  the  Greene  foundation  of  Trinity 
church,  Boston,  whence  in  I860  he  was  called  as  rector  of 
Ascension  church,  New  York  City.  He  has  written  esiays 
on  evolution  and  a  personal  Creator,  and  on  the  modern 
schools  of  thought,  collected  in  his  Uiictllnmiti.  (IIJ  and 
flew  (New  York,  1875).  JAMES  AI-PLETON  MORGAN. 

Spen'cer  (SARAH  ANDREWS),  b.  at  Lavonia,  N.  V..  in 
1837  :  graduated  from  high  and  normal  schools  in  St.  Ixiuii, 
Mo. ;  was  a  teacher  from  the  age  of  siiteen  to  her  marriage 
in  1864  with  Henry  C.  Spencer,  when  she  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  she  conducts  a  school  for  the  business 
training  of  women.  In  1871-72  she  defeated  attempts  to 
license  the  "  social  evil  "  in  Washington  ;  in  1873  »ne  *e- 
cured  a  bill  from  the  District  of  Columbia  legislature  for 
the  reform  of  outcast  girls,  and  has  a  girls'  reform  school 
bill  now  (1876)  pending  in  Congress.  Apr.  14,  Is7l.  Mr*. 
Spencer  and  72  other  ladies  of  Washington  were  refused 
their  right  to  register  and  rote.  Mrs.  Spencer  brought  suit 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District,  and  Judge  Cartter's 
de  i-i..n  tiiat  "women  are  citizen*,  but  have  not  the  right 
to  vote  without  local  legislation,"  was  reaffirmed  by  tb* 
U.  S.  Supremo  Court  in  1874.  Mrs.  Spencer  represented 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  it  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  and  ad- 
dressed both  the  convention  and  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions and  platform.  Mrs.  Spencer  engrossed  and  >igned 
the  Woman's  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  five  who  presented  it  to  Vice- President  Ferry 
at  the  Centennial  celebration  in  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  July  4,  1876.  8o»*»  B.  AKTIIONV. 

Sponge*  [Or.  <nron.il.    fntil  quite  recently  thwe  ani- 
malfhave  held  a  doubtful  position,  but  the  obsen 
Grant  nnd  Lieberkuhn,  Carter,  Clark,  Haeckel,  have  pla( 
them  unquestionably  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
structurally  remarkably  uniform,  though  differing  K"»''7 
in  external  aspect.     They  (Fig.  1)  consist  internally  of  , 
mass  or  layer  of  Barcode  or  mesoderm  containing  agr 
or  less  number  of  true  cells,  and  have  an  ectoderm  and  end 
derm  of  cellular  issue.    The  majority  of  the  forms 
ported  by  a  skeleton  of  interwoven  threads 
both,  of  various  forms.     The  exterior  is  nerfo 
numerable  pores  leading  into  channels  in  the  interior,  w6 
enlarge  andjoin  with  groups  of  neighboring  channels,  f..i 
ing  large  branches.   These  in  turn  form  junctions  with  oil 
branches,  and  finally  all  of  them  unite  into  one  or  several 
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largo  trunks,  which  open  outwards  like  minute  craters  on 
the  external  surface.  These  are  lined  with  another  mem- 
brane, differing  from  anything  else  of  its  kind  in  the  ani- 
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free  side  with  a  long  whip  or  flagellum  surrounded  by 
allar.     Their  interiors  contain  a  nucleus  and  digestive 


FIG.  2. 


Telhya  gnuala,  Hyatt  (N.  S.). 

mal  kingdom.   It  is  composed  of  minute  cells  furnished  on 
the  " 
a  collar. 

vncuoles,  and  they  in  all 
rejects  resemble  the  in- 
dependent animals  known 
as  Flagellate  Infusoria. 
They  take  in  and  digest 
food  in  the  same  manner, 
and  eject  excrements  in 
greut  profusion  from  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  mem- 
branous collar,  as  shown 
by  Carter  and  Clark.  In 
the  silicious  sponges  these 
fla"ellato  cells  are  sur-  Ostioles  of  Qima  tulfkurta.  Verr., 
rounded  by  a  distinct  bag-  projected  through  the  epidermis 

i  i    »?       of  the  she  1  of  a  mussel, 

like  membrane,  and   the 

whole  is  called  an  ampullaceous  sac.  The  eggs  and  sperma- 
tozoa, as  shown  by  Schultze,  are  derived  from  modified  cells 
of  the  mesoderm,  whereas  the  skeleton  is  either  built  up 
partly  from  the  external  membrane  and  partly  from  the 
sarcode  by  exogenous  growth,  or  by  the  transformation  of 
the  loose  cells  of  the  sarcode  into  spiculse,  as  shown  first  by 
Lieberkuhn.  The  function  of  the  smaller  external  pores  is  to 
admit  the  water,  which  is  thus  strained  and  deprived  of  its 


coarser  floating  material.  It  is 
then  carried  along  the  canals 
by  the  motion  of  the  cilia,  and 
conveys  its  load  of  minute  food 
to  the  ampullaceous  sacs  and 
zooidal  cells.  The  hydraulic 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  in- 
ward flow  of  the  innumerable 
minute  streams  forces  it  through 
the  larger  trunks  and  out  at  the 
craters  or  ostioles  with  great 
rapidity.  The  excrements  of  the 
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t  of  a  section  through 
Fig.  2. 

zooidal  cells  and  other  faical  matters  are  thus  cast  out  of  the 
ostioles  at  such  a  distance  from  the  body  that  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  inward  currents  through  the  pores,  and  are 
carried  away  by  the  water.  This  peculiar  structure  induced 
Carter  and  Clark  to  consider  them  compound  animals,  and 
the  latter  associated  them  directly  with  the  Flagellate  Infu- 
soria. The  observations  of  Haeekel,  however,  substantiated 
and  corrected  by  those  of  Metschnikoff,  Carter,  and  espe- 
cially Schultze  and  Barrois,  show  that  this  view  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  their  development.  They  have 
true  eggs,  derived  from  the  mesodermie  layer.  These  un- 
dergo segmentation,  and  a  single  layer  of  cells  is  formed 
around  the  exterior.  Those  on  one  hemisphere  of  the  larva 
of  the  Calci-spongise  speedily  acquire  the  collars  and  fla- 
gelli  and  elongated  forms  of  the  mature  zooidal  cells,  but 
those  of  the  other  hemisphere  remain  simple.  The  next 
stage  is  a  gastrula  made  by  the  invagination  of  the  simple- 
celled  membrane  (Fig.  4).  Subsequently,  the  opening  of  the 
bag-like  stomach  becomes  filled  again  by  an  extension  or 
evolution  of  the  same  cells,  according  to  Barrois,  and  the 
larva  penetrates  through  the  endoderm  into  the  channels, 
and  from  thence  into  the  water.  The  larvae  of  Silicioidea 
and  Carneo-spongise  differ  from  these  in  not  having  a  gas- 
trula stage.  The  endoderm  either  occupies  one  pole  at  first, 
as  in  the  Calci-spongia),  or  fills  the  interior  with  a  granular 
niii."=.  This  last  or  solid  form  is  the  more  common  one, 
and  is  also  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  endoderm  is 
visible  at  one  end  of  the  larva  in  what  might  be  called  the 
basal  area,  a  circular  space,  which  is  usually  surrounded 


by  a  thickened  rim  or  tumid  collar,  the  basal  collar.  The 
area  is  in  the  Silicioidea.  marked  with  bright  spots,  the 
bases  of  a  primitive  bunch  of  spicules.  and  in  the  Carneo- 
spongise  these  spicules  are  absent.  This  space  is  the  ho- 
mologue  of  the  mouth  of  the  gastrula  of  the  Calci-spongisc, 
and  like  that,  also,  is  the  true  base  of  the  larva  and  the  end 
by  which  it  usually  attaches  itself.  The  ampullaceous  .-sacs 
are  developed  from  the  endoderm,  and  the  canals  are  sub- 
sequently hollowed  out  of  the  mesoderm.  Holes  or  perfo- 
rations, the  pores,  are  formed,  connecting  the  interior  with 
the  surrounding  waters,  a  large  ostiole  or  cloacal  aperture 
breaks  through  at  the  top,  and  the  simplest  sponge  form  is 
complete.  Huxley  and  Lieberkuhn  ascertained  that  the 
FIG.  4. 
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Gastrula  of  Lnculmis  echinus,  Haeekel:  En,  ended erra  ;  ^r,  ec- 
toderm.    (From  American  A'ufttrulist.) 

sponges  are  hermaphroditic,  developing  both  eggs  and 
spermatozoa  in  the  same  individual.  Besides  this  means 
of  propagation,  they  also  possess  another  class  of  repro- 
ductive bodies  known  as  gemmules,  which  are  usually 
protected  by  a  leathery  or  horny  case,  in  most  cases 
strengthened  by  spines  or  spicules  of  various  shapes. 
These  contain  a  cellular  mass,  whose  development  has 
been  followed  by  Lieberkuhn  in  Spongilla.  The  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  geuimulc  are  not  well  un- 
derstood, but  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  the  development 
of  an  egg,  the  first  form  of  the  sponge  being  a  body  with 
a  ramifying  cavity  and  ostiole,  permeated  on  the  sides  by 
pores  leading  into  a  system  of  canals  and  ampullaceous 
sacs. 

The  structural  evidence,  therefore,  leads  to  the  following 
anomalous  conclusion  :  that  the  sponge,  though  developed 
like  other  individual  animals  from  a  single  egg  or  bud, 
eventually  acquires  a  membrane,  either  partially  or  wholly 
lining  the  interior,  which  is  partly  composed  of  cells  func- 
tionally and  structurally  homologous  with  Flagellate  Infu- 
soria. It  is  therefore  in  its  simplest  adult  form  homologi- 
cally  a  single  animal  with  the  internal  structure  and  func- 
tions of  a  colonial  organization.  This  transformation  is  so 
complete  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  group, 
the  water-system  with  its  innumerable  pores  and  oscules,  and 
all  the  modifications  of  the  form  and  skeleton,  are  directly 
subordinate  to  the  function  of  supplying  the  zooidal  cells 
with  floating  food  of  suitable  size  and  the  efficient  exporta- 
tion of  the  excrements.  Haeekel  and  some  other  authorities 
consider  the  water-system  of  the  sponges  as  homologous 
with  the  gastro-vascular  system  of  the  Coelenterata.  The 
true  stomach  of  the  Coelenterata,  however,  is  formed  either 
by  a  division  of  the  contents  of  the  planula,  or  by  the  in- 
vagination of  the  external  membrane.  The  gastrula  stage, 
therefore,  arises  in  a  different  way  in  the  two  groups,  but 
even  if  similarly  formed,  I  cannot  see  that  this  agreement 
would  necessarily  associate  the  sponges  with  the  Hydrozoa 
and  corals,  when  the  young  differ  so  essentially  in  all  the 
succeeding  stages.  Huxley  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sponges,  but  was 
completely  misled  by  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  Haeckel's 
gastrea  theory  and  his  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  taxon- 
omy, which  makes  his  own  attempts  in  that  direction, 
though  very  original  and  often  very  valuable,  more  re- 
markable for  the  strong  light  they  throw  on  some  single 
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structural    character    than    for    their   comprehensiveness. 
The  Porifcrata  or  Poriferic  were  called  by  him,  in  Ins  class- 
itic;ition  of  the  animal  kingdom  founded  on  embryol' 
data,  the  Metazoa  Polystomatu,  and  i-^n.-idnvd  tin'  ei|ui\ 
alent  in  this  respect  of  the  remaining  sub-kingdouis  or 
branches,  the  radiates,  articulates,  and  vertebrates,  which 
were  united  under  the  name  of    .Mft;t/.»a  Monostomata. 
Though  the  sponges,  like  all  animals  except  the  1'rotoioa, 
as  shown  by  lliieekel,  have  eggs  which  uiiiliT^ro  .-r^nn'M  i 
tion,  and  they  may  therefore  be  called  Metaioa,  they  can- 
not be  said    to    be  monostoraatous,  since,   as   above   de- 
scribed, the  homologue  of  the    mouth  is  the   basal  area, 
and  this  docs  not  persist  in  the  adult  colony,  but  serves  as 
the  base  of  attachment.     MacAllister.  in  his  An'»i»t  .I/.., 
}iln>l<ii/i/,  subsequently  corrected  this  mistake,  and  gave  the 
true  value  of  the  characteristics  of  the  1'oriferata,  consid- 
ering them  a  distinct  sub-kingdom  of  animals.     The  con- 
clusion recorded  in  this  article  was  reached  independently 
of  either  of  these  authors,  MacAllister's  book  not  having 
been  seen  until  after  the  manuscript  was  tent  to  the  pub- 
lisher, and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  more  reliable 
than  if  it  stood  alone.     From  the  Protozoa  the  sponges  are 
still  more  remote,  since  their  nearest  allies,  the  Flagellate 
Infusoria,  propagate  either  by  direct  fission  or  by  the  cn- 
fvstment  of  one  individual  alone,  or  by  the  fusion  of  two 
individuals  into  one,  and  the  subsequent  encystmcnt  and 
division  of  this  one  into  many  others,  as  shown  by  Dallin- 
ger  and  Drysdale.     Viewed  in  every  light,  therefore,  the 
sponges  appear  distinct  from  all  other  animals,  and  we  must 
consider  them  as  a  branch  or  sub-kingdom.   The  older  class- 
ified ions  were  founded  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  exter- 
nal form,  and  are  now  useless.     The  modern  classifications, 
though  based  on  an  extended  knowledge  of  the  skeletons, 
are  also  necessarily  very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  slight 
and  fragmentary  nature  of  our  existing  information  with 
regard  to  the  fossil  forms.    The  following  is  a  modification 
of  various  other  classifications,  especially  those  of  Schmidt, 
Carter,  and  Ilaeckel,  but  is  based  on  original  observations 
and  adopted  by  the  author  in  his  Memoin  on  the  Poriferx 
(Puriferata)  of  Jforth  America,  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History : 

BRANCH  OR  SUB-KINGDOM— PORIFERATA. 

CLASS  CALCI-SPONGI-E. 

Animal  supported  by  a  skeleton  of  calcareous  material, 
disposed  in  lines  or  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  walls. 

ORDER  OLYNTHOIDEA. 

Skeleton  spicular.  Spicules  calcareous  and  of  three 
kinds;  single  axis  or  needle-shaped,  and  three  or  four 
rayed.  These  last  are  arranged  usually  in  one  or  two 
rows,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  bases  interlace  and  are  the 
principal  supports  of  the  walls. 

SUB-ORDER  ASCOSES. 

Described  by  Ilaeckel  as  having  thin  walls,  with  pores 
which  are  not  permanent,  but  may  close,  and  open  again 
anywhere  through  the  wall.  The  skeleton  spicules  are  in 
one  row,  except  in  Ascyssa. 

SUB-ORDER  LEUCOSES. 

Described  by  Haeckel  as  having  irregular,  branching, 
permanent  canals  and  thick  walls.  The  skeleton  spicules 
are  in  two  rows  in  most  species. 

SUB-ORDER  SVCOXES. 

Described  by  Ilaeckel  as  having  regular,  tubular,  per- 
manent, radiatory  canals  and  thick  walls.     The  skelet 
spicules  are  in  two  rows  in  most  of  the  species. 

ORDER  COLUMNOIDEA. 

This  is  instituted  for  the  reception  of  those  fossil  form 
which  like  Receptaculites  and  Stroinatopora  have  colum 


the  columns.      Receptaculites,   though 


species  hare  no  skeleton,  but  they  lead  by  slight  gradations 
into  true  keratosc  and  lilieioui  uponges. 

oi'.M.l:   HAI.I-Mirnr 
N<>    skel, •!.,„.      Animal    gclstinou..      Only   one   grans, 

•irm,  ha«  R»  jet  Wen  described,  which  OU 
erly  referred  to  this   • 

<il:l.|.l!    KI.UM'.IM  A. 

Skeleton  consisting  of  horny  tihre.  i-iihur  whullv  or  part- 
il  layer,  and  therefore  frequently 
containing  foreign  materials. 

SUB-ORDER  Gi'Kv 

Skeleton  consist*  of  very  fine  keratosw  tbreadi,  ar>- 
ing  tii  S.-hmidt.     An'm.  .-h  and  leathery.     The 

external  layer  thick  ui,  Only  one  genui,  (i*m- 

:  ed  to  this  order. 

SUB-ORDER  I>ARwixri.i.i<f.r. 

lias  the  primary  fibres  similar  to  those  of  the  Aplyilna, 
but  with  a  solid  core  and  horny  ficsh  spiculM. 

SUB-ORDER  SPOKOIX*. 

Fibre  solid,  rounded,  not  generally  thickened  by  exoge- 
nous growth. 

SUB-ORDER  APLTSIX*. 

Fibres  hollow,  thickened  by  exogenous  growth,  generally 
flattened. 

ORDER  KERATO-8IUCIOIDEA. 

Skeleton  composed  of  solid  kermtos*  fibre  and  silicious 
spiculio. 

SUB-ORDER  CROXDRILUX*. 

This  is  established  in  order  to  include  the  singular  emus 
ChondriUa,  Schmidt  excluding  the  genus  r../,,,,,,.,r,.  und 
Chondrilla  fhylludet,  Schm.,  which  are  true  Silirisr.  The 
skeleton  consists  of  very  fine  keratose  fibre  and  scattered 
star-like  silicious  spiculso. 

SUB-ORDER  RHAPRIDOXEMATA. 

Fibres  with  a  core  of  silicious,  simple  spiculse.  Eijuir- 
alent  to  the  order  thus  described  by  Carter. 

SUB-ORDER  ECIIIXOXEIIATA. 

Fibres  with  a  core  of  sllicious  spicnlet,  and  a  secondary 
system  of  spicules  projecting  from  the  fibres.  Equivalent 
to  Carter's  order  of  the  same  name. 

ORDER  SILICIOIDEA. 

Skeleton  composed  of  silicious  spicules,  either  separate 
or  arranged  in  bundles. 

SUB-ORDER  CHOXDROSIX*. 

This  division  includes  the  Choadrotta  of  Nardo,  which 
has  been  described  by  Schmidt  as  permeated  by  hard  gran- 
ules and  distinct  silicious  spicules.  It  is  likely,  also,  that 
the  two  species,  Chondrilla  pnyllndei  and  Column/tit  i<i*a- 
mala,  Schmidt,  both  belong  to  this  sub-order,  since  they 
have  the  silicious  star-like  spicules  and  also  a  system  of 
true  skeletal  spicules. 

SCB-ORDER  HOLORAPHIDOTA. 

The  fibres  are  composed  of  silicioas  spicules  of  the 
single-axis  system  in  great  abundance,  intertwined  and 
bound  together  by  sarcode  (Carter). 

SCB-ORDER  A*OORIX.«. 

This  group,  according  to  Schmidt,  contains  the  I.ithii- 
tidie,  Leodinidffi,  and  Ancorinidie.  They  have  anchor- 
shaped  spicules  or  spiculse,  belonging  to  the  pyrai 

SUB-ORDER  HEIACTIJIELL*. 

Skeleton  spicules  with  six  rays. 

The  Poriferata  are  probably  universal  in  distribution, 
but  none  have  been  described  from  the  extreme  a 
antarctic  tones,  and  but  few  species  of  one  genus   «• 
inhabit  the  fresh  waters.     They  are  almost  in- 


st>on»es   has  been  very  clearly  shown   by   Billings,  may 
be  still  considered  doubtful,  but  there  can  be  no  quest 
of  the  affinities  of  Stromatopora  since  the  figures  published 
bv  James  Hall  in  the  Report*  of  the  State  Unsmm  of  A€.O 
York  and  the  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  genus 
Nicholson  in  the  Annal*  and  Magazine  of  Natural 

CLASS  CARNEMPONGI-iE. 

The  central  layer  or  mesoderm   is  exceedin 

The  skeleton  may  be  either  of  keratode  or  silicious  ar 

may  consist  of  fibres  or  spicules,  or  ••*•*'*•"'•£; 

These  are  distributed  with  reference  to  the -.F^ter  or  less 


tached  or  anchored  to  the  bottom  and  to  stationary  or 
s u:— .     -«J  .m  nnlrfnnnd  in  liurc  waters.     HMM 


or  limestone, 


or  float- 

the 
rml 
.hells 
as  food  either  by  animals  or 


or  umovwmh     "««  ,       ,  -,       -  ,._„_ 

by  man,  though  frequently  serving  as  the  abode  ol 
ami  adult  forms.  csV«ially  of  the  worm,  and  Zoanthid. 
The  Calci-spongis.  art  generally  small 
acted  but  little  attention  until  Haeckel  publiid 


traded  b 
ivork  on  the 


^i,^.     They  are  '.» 


mese   lire  in » i-ii  wui,ci»  ,.  if..  •                                ...               «nnr  or«  nf  the  u^ual  luslloriii  suwi'^.  « «*" 

irregularity  of  the  form  in  a  more  or  less  ^'^ ™"ner'  J™  ,!„  (Kg  •).    There  an!  many  e,ce,,t,on.  to  th..  rule 

but  this  plan  is  subordinate  to  the  necessity  of  produc  np ^a  he  apex  (t>t     )         branching  and  irregular  forms. 

strong  supporting  framework  for  the  canals  and  form  b  n ^h.  sh.p             ^               obMrTilion.   They  ar.  all 


fcirDIIti     MIllUUlLlMg      !!«."*•  ii.l  •  Irto 

the  interlacement  of  fibres  and  skeletal  spicules 


inu    jini*  «i  n« "  .  •    ,  « 

d  cencrallv  fusiform,  or  if  branching  the  bi 
are'o'f  the  usual  fuiiform  shape,  with  the  single  openmg  at 
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marine,  and,  so  far  as  known,  generally  distributed,  but  are 
only  found  in  the  shallower  waters. 

The  order  Keratoidea  is  the  best  known  of  the  Carneo- 
sponoiffi  through  their  common  representatives,  the  com- 
mercial sponges.  The  marketable  kinds  are  all  of  one 
genus,  that  from  which  all  the  sponges  derive  their  common 
name,  Spomjia.  There  arc  six  species  only,  with  numerous 
varieties,  which  arc  ofl'cred  for  sale.  Three  of  the  species 
are  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  three 
from  the  liahamas  and  Florida.  Other  species  of  this  genus 
have  a  verv  general  distribution,  but  they  are  all  confined 
to  the  equatorial  and  south  temperate  zones,  within  an  area 
on  cither  side  of  the  equator  which  is  limited  by  the  iso- 
therm or  average  temperature  for  January  of  50°  F.  The 
Spmiffia  graminea,  Hyatt,  and  Spongia  ntrebri/onnii,  Duch. 
ct  Mich.,  arc  occasionally  used  in  Florida  and  Bermuda,  but 
not  exported.  The  marketable  sponges  owe  their  excellence 
to  the  closeness,  fineness,  anil  resiliency  of  the  interwoven 
fibre  of  the  skeleton.  The  Mediterranean  appears  to  be 
particularly  favorable  to  the  production  of  specimens  with 
skeletons  possessing  these  desirable  qualities  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  Those  from  the  Red  Sea  are  next  in  rank,  while 
those  of  our  own  shores,  though  corresponding  species  to 
species  with  these  and  the  Mediterranean  forms,  are  coarser 
and  less  durable.  Thus,  Spoagia  eqnina,  Schm.,  the  horse 
or  bath  sponge  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  finer  than  the  Spon- 
ijin  goHsypina.  Duch.  et  Mich.,  the  Wool-sponge  of  Florida 
and  Nassau,  though  it  otherwise  resembles  it  closely.  The 
Spongia  zimocea,  Schm.  —  Zimocca  sponge  —  represents  in 
the  Mediterranean  waters  the  much  coarser  Spoayia  cm-login 
and  Sponijia  dura,  Hyatt,  the  Yellow-sponge  and  Hard-head, 
on  the  American  side.  The  Spongia  adriatica,  Schm.,  the 
Turkey-cup  sponge  and  Levant  toilette  sponge  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, answers  to  the  finest  of  our  own  sponges,  the 
Sponyia  tubulifera,  Duch.  et  Mich.,  the  Glove-sponge.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  were  both 
coloni/.ed  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the 
six  marketable  species  ought  to  be  classed  as  three  species, 
with  six  principal  varieties,  differing  from  each  other  ac- 
cording to  their  habitat.  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by 
the  facts  that  the  Caribbean  Sea  contains  more  species  of 
this  genus  than  any  other  locality,  that  no  marketable 
sponges  are  found  in  the  Indian  or  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
that  the  differences  in  quality  cited  above  are  occasioned  in 
these  and  other  sponges  with  fibrous  skeletons  by  any  change 
from  shallower  to  deeper  water,  or  from  waters  loaded  with 
sediment  to  clearer  waters.  In  each  and  all  of  these  cases 
a  finer  texture  is  the  result,  and  this  correlates  directly  with 
the'fact  that  even  in  the  Mediterranean  the  marketable  kinds 
are  found  in  waters  which  are  probably  very  rarely  reduced 
even  during  the  month  of  January  to  55°,  and  perhaps  for 
the  best  qualities  not  below  60°.  They  are  confined  to  the 
coast  between  Trieste  and  Ceuta  on  the  African  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  none  being  found  in  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  France,  or  Spain,  or  the  islands  of  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  or  even  Sicily. 

When  living,  the  commercial  sponges  have  the  general 
aspect  and  consistency  of  a  piece  of  beefs  liver,  but  the 
color  is  darker.  They  are  gathered  by  means  of  hooks  on 
long  poles,  or  directly 
by  the  hands  of  di- 
vers, or,  as  in  ease  of 
some  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  dragged  up 
roughly  by  dredges. 
When  secured  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  limited  time, 
either  in  the  boats  or 
on  shore,  and  then 
thrown  in  heaps  into 
the  water  again  in 
pens  or  tanks  built 
for  the  purpose.  De- 
cay takes  place  with 
great  rapidity,  and 
they  are  soon  fished 
up  again  and  the  ani- 
mal matter  squeezed 
and  washed  out  leav- 
ing  the  cleaned  skel- 
eton  ready  for  the 
market.  In  this  con- 
dition,  after  being 
sorted,  they  are  sold 
to  the  dealers,  who 
have  them  trimmed,  re-sorted,  and  put  up  in  bales  or  on 
strings  ready  for  exportation.  There  are  many  modifi- 
cations of  these  processes  in  different  places,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral way  these  are  the  essential  steps  through  which  the 
sponge  passes  before  it  is  considered  suitable  for  domestic 


FIG.  5. 


en 

(£el|ow  8poEge)  whcll  dried,  before  the 
animal  matter  is  washed  out.  Near 
the  top  of  the  figure  the  outer  mem- 
brane,  ectoderm,  is  unbroken  except 


FIG.  6. 


purposes.  IJIeaching-powders  or  acids  are  sometimes  used 
to  lighten  the  color,  but  these,  unless  very  delicately  handled, 
injure  the  durability  of  the  fibres.  The  genus  Npangia  does 
not  usually  appear  in  water  deeper  than  30  fathoms,  but 
other  members  of  the  order  may  occur  at  a  depth  of  even 
75  fathoms.  The  Keratoidea  are  all  marine,  and  arc  found 
on  stony  ground  or  coral-reefs ;  muddy  and  sandy  bottoms 
are  not  favorable  to  their  growth. 

The  Kerato-Silicioidea  resemble  the  Keratoidea  closely  in 
appearance,  but  possess  less  consistency  and  are  the  most 
difficult  to  preserve,  the  mesoderm  being,  even  in  the  strong- 
est alcohol,  liable  to  wash  out  of  the  skeleton.  The  fibres 
are  harsh  and  stiff,  and  the  forms  generally  bush-like.  The 
distribution  is  general,  so  far  as  known,,  and  they  arc  found 
on  clean  hard  bottoms  or  in  situations  exposed  to  the  full 
sweep  of  the  strongest  currents.  They  are  all  marine,  and 
vary  from  the  most  brilliant  colors  to  the  dullest  whitish- 
brown.  They  arc  found  principally  in  tho  shallow  water 
near  the  shore,  but  probably  occur  at  all  moderate  depths 
on  tho  proper  kind  of  bottom. 

The  order  Silicioidea  has  the  greatest  range  in  all  re- 
spects. The  forms  differ,  from  those  like  Vlun  and  Clioiia, 
which  may  be  of  any  shape,  to  those  like  the  Euplectelfa 
or  Venus's  flower-basket,  which  excel  all  others  in  the 
beauty  and  regularity  of  their  spun-glass  skeletons.  They 
are  found  on  all  kinds  of  bottom,  in  all  climates,  and  at  ail 
depths,  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  contain  the  only 
species  known  to  occur  in  situations  periodically  exposed 
to  tho  air,  such  as  the  Spotigilla  in  the  tanks  of  India  and 
one  marine  species,  not  yet  described,  from  the  coast  of 
California.  They  are  best  known  by  the  mud-dwelling 
forms  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Hexactinellte,  or  spun- 
glass  sponges,  so  called  on  account  of  the  aspect  of  the 
long  fibres,  which  spring  out  in  all  directions  from  the  base 
of  the  mass,  and  serve  to  anchor  them  in  the  mud.  These 
are  almost  exclusively  found  in  the 
deeper  waters  and  on  muddy  bot- 
toms. Some  of  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
order Holoraphidota  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  habit  of  growing 
in  the  bottom  itself,  between  and 
around  the  particles  of  sand,  but  no 
ampullaceous  sacs  have  yet  been 
described  in  these  forms,  so  that 
their  true  nature  is  still  doubtful. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  boring  sponges,  which  dissolve 
the  interior  of  shells,  destroying 
Tast  numbers  of  oysters,  mussels, 
and  scallops.  One  of  these,  Cliona 
siilpliurea,  Vcrrill,  does  not  confine 
itself  alone  to  the  shell  in  which  it 
generally  starts,  but  spreads  out  on 
all  sides,  killing  the  animal,  sur- 
rounding and  dissolving  the  entire 
Sycandraciliata,  Haeck-  shell,  and  continuing  to  grow,  taking 
AiJratoO  •*"****  in  sand  and  stones  in  great  quan° 
titles,  until  some  of  the  masses  reach 

the  diameter  of  a  foot  or  more.  No  other  species  of  the 
Poriferata  is  known  to  have  such  varied  habits,  since  it 
is  sometimes  also  found  attached  to  rocks,  with  a  perfectly 
clean  interior.  One  species  also,  Suberitet  compacta,  Vcrrill, 
inhabits  shifting  sands  on  exposed  coasts,  where  it  must  lie 
loose  upon  or  partly  buried  in  the  surface.  This,  however, 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  sponges  are  normally 
attached,  since  one  specimen  found  on  stony  bottom  was 
fastened  at  one  end  to  a  stone,  and  the  skeleton  was  modi- 
fied, as  usual,  to  form  the  base.  A.  UYATT. 

Squier  (MILES  POWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Cornwall,  Vt., 
May  4, 1792;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  1811,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  1814;  ordained  first  pastor 
of  tho  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  3, 
1816,  where  he  continued  eight  years;  in  1824,  for  one 
year,  financial  agent  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary; 
from  1825  to  1833  Western  agent  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society;  founded  Geneva  Lyceum  in  1831; 
elected  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  in 
Bcloit  College  in  1849 ;  retained  that  connection  till  he 
d.  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1866.  Dr.  Squier  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  religious  papers  and  reviews,  and  was 
author  of  the  following  works — viz.  The  Problem  Solved 
(1855),  Reason  and  the  Hible  (1860),  The  Being  of  God  and 
Moral  Government  (1867).  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Staff  and  Staff  Schools  [Fr.  (tat  major  ;  Ger.  Stall ; 
It.  stato  mar/giore  ;  Span,  estado  wm//or],  tho  body  of  officers 
and  their  assistants  whose  special  function  is  the  direction 
of  the  mass  which  constitutes  the  force  of  an  army.  Its 
constitution  varies  in  different  armies.  In  the  French 
army  the  etat  major  general  (the  general  staff)  comprises 
the  marshals  of  France,  the  generals  of  division,  the  gen- 
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eralfi  of  brigade.     The  service  of  the  staff  comprise*  —  (1) 
the  office:'*  nl'  the  Mart',  as  follows:  40  colonels,  Id  lieuten- 
ant-colonels,  120  chiefs   of  squadron,  'Jim  o*| 
offleen  of  the  records  :  -I  <-aptain-  '.41111 

olli'-crs.       Thr    special    staff  of  the    artillery    compn   . 
colonels.  37  lieutenant  '-uliinels,  98  chiefs  of  sqiia'lron,  II- 
first    anil    ."ceunil    captains  —  total,    2*4   officers  —  ;ui«l    ,,11 
guards,    1GO    arms-keepers,    170    artificers,    280    battery- 
kccpcrs. 

The  duty  of  the  artillery  staff  is  to  assure  to  the  several 
armies  the  service  of  the  staff  of  the  artillery  of  the  armies 
and   of  the  army  corps,  and   the  general   direction  of  the 
different  services,  of  the  artillery  arm.     The  staff  of  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery  comprises.  the  following:  (1)  officers:   1 
colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  4  chiefs  of  squadron,  1  major, 
1  surgeon  first  class,  li  first  and  second  captains  —  viz.,  1 
instructor  of  equitation,  1  adjutant-major,  1  treasurer  —  the 
clothing  officer,  1  lieutenant  or  sub-lieutenant  as  n-- 
tMMorer,  1  assistant  surgeon,  I  first  veterinary,  1  second  ve- 
terinary, 1  assistant  veterinary  ;  total,  1  6officers.  (2)  Kn 
men  :  viz.  non-commissioned  staff  (petit  ftat  major),  3  adju- 
tants (of  whom  one  has  charge  of  barracks),  1  chief  artificer, 
1  sergeant,  chief  machinist,  and  guard  of  the  park,  1  ser- 
geant-bugler, 1  corporal-bugler  ;  total,  7  non-commissioned 
officers  ;    1    adjutant  in  charge  of  arms   and   harness,   1 
chief  armorer,  1  ehief  sergeant,  1  fencing-master  (an  adju- 
tant or  a  sergeant),  8  sergeants  —  viz.  1  baggage-master,  1 
librarian,  in  charge  of  the  school  apparatus,  1  hospital 
steward,  1  veterinary-hospital  steward,  1  in  charge  of  re- 
mounts, 1  first  secretary  to  the  treasurer,  1  storekeeper  and 
first  secretary  to  the  clothing  officer,  1  master  saddler  ;  1 
quartermaster,  6  corporals  —  viz.  first  secretary  to  the  ad- 
jutant in  charge  of  arms,  first  armorer,  first  tailor,  first  shoe- 
maker, first  saddler,  second  secretary  to  the  treasurer  ;  oan- 
noniers,  1  for  the  veterinary  hospital,  2  armorers,  2  tailors, 
2  shoemakers,  2  secretaries  of  the  colonel  and  of  the  ma- 


jor, second  secretary  to  the  clothing  officer,  3  secretaries  to 
tho  treasurer,  1  enfant  de  troupe  ;  total,  16  officers,  37  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men,  1  enfant  de  troupe,  making, 
as  the  staff  of  each  regiment  of  artillery  on  the  peace  foot- 
ing, 1C  officers  and  38  men. 

Special  staff  of  the  engineers  comprises — (1)  33  colonels, 
33  lieutenant-colonels,  124  chiefs  of  battalions,  148  first  cap- 
tains, 148  second  captains  ;  total,  486  officers.    (2)  Assi 
ant  engineers:  20  principal  assistants  first  class,  100  prin- 
cipal assistants  second  class,  100  assistants  first  class,  150 
assistants  second  class,  200  assistants  third  class.     ( 
workmen.     (4)  292  artificers  of  various  classes;  total,  48 
officers,  868  men— 1354  in  all. 

Tho  staff  of  a  regiment  of  engineers  comprises  1  ers, 

79  men,  and  1  enfant  de  troupe.  That  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry of  tho  lino  comprises  19  officers  and  93  men,  and  1 
enfant  <le  troupe;  and  in  the  regiments  of  other  arms  the 
staff  is  not  very  different. 

In  this  organization,  which  is  that  adopted  by  tt 
of  Mar.  13,  1875,  after  tho  French  state  had  in  a  meat 
recovered  from  tho  shock  of  the  destruction  ol 
French  army  in  1870-71,  it  is  seen  that  the  staff  include 
all  ranks  from  the  "marshal"  of  France  to  the  artifi 
and  enlisted  man.     It  is  a  complete  organization,  wl 
business  it  is  to  think  for  and  provide  for,  and  I 
and  use,  tho  mass. 

In  tho  service  of  the  U.  8.  the  annual  army  rcgi! 
181 5  to  1827  contained  a  section  devoted  to  the  gene 
which  included  (1)  the  general  officers  oft 
the  adjutant-general's  department;  (3)  the  inspector-gen, 
eral's  department;  (4)  tho  topographical  department 
tho  ordnance  department ;  (6)  the  quartermaster  s  depar 
ment;    (7)  the  judge  advocates;    (8)  the  hospital  depart- 
ment      9     the   chaplains;    (10)   the   Military   Academy ; 
(11)  tho  purchasing  department;  (12)  the  pay  department. 
Now.  tho  word  staff  does  not  appear  as  a  headin 
branch  of  tho  army  in  our  army  registers,  cxc 
index,  where  the  staff  departments  arc  named  as  ( 1) 
adjutant-general's,    (2)    the   inspector-genera  s 
medical,  (4)  the  ordnance,  (5)  tho  pay,  (6)  the  quai 
master's,  and  (7)  the  subsistence  departments 

All  European  states  since  the  great  success  of  the  I 
sian  armicfin  their  contests  with  *>™^*£**£b 
and  with  France,  in  the  ««mnaiirns  o      So4,  16 


We  find  in  the  army  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  before 
the  erection  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  the  seeds  ol  a  itaff 

it.  I'ui,  <;••!..  .•  in  idii 

- 1  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  of  Brandenburg. 
11  •  l.iiu  as  an  as*. 

:i.     The  qiliirtermai'ter-geiieral  wan  • 

of  the  staff,  to  which  at  that  lime  belonged  all  the  generals 
and  high  military  officers.     In   1657  we  find  a  Held  r 

r  as  general-in-chief;  a  •  .  M-I.I!  rant 

as  lieutenant-general,  who  un: 

staff  and    inliii'lant  general ;    a  "  general    » ...  httni  !•• 
ranking  U  major-genera),  aai  onmlamry  gen- 

eral, charged  witli  march, the 

'.  :u,  I  th< !i  T  if  battle;  t  gsneral  aide- 

e.unp:    I    auditor  general ;    'J    qunrtermaster-general*. 
the  engineer  service,  the  establishment  of  trenehti  and  of 
camps,  and  in  time  of  peace  for  the  administration  of  oaa- 
tles  and  fortresses ;  1  master-general  of  Mibeittenee( general 

Kroriaat-meiater) ;  1  staff  quartermaster,  charged  with  the 
)dging  of  the  troops;  1  Aeld  treasurer;  1  field  preac! 
1  field  apothecary  ;  1  field  surgeon  :  I  wagonawter-gen- 
erul :  1  provost-marshal-penernl,  who  hnil  '  -nil 

executioners  with  him.  Between  1670  and  I'.T:;  we  find  U 
assistants  to  the  quartermaster-general  2  lieutenant  quar- 
termaster-generals, 2  engineers,  and  1  captain  of  guide*. 
There  was  an  intimate  relation  between  the  staff  and  the 
engineers  for  more  than  a  century,  which  las  led  till  INK, 
and  even  in  that  year  Lieut.-tlen.  von  deus»u  was  chief 
of  engineers,  chief  of  staff,  and  quartermaiter- general. 

Frederick  the  Great  had  few  officers  of  the  staff  of  the 
quartermaster-general.    This  great  captain  was  not  only 
his  own  chief  of  general  staff,  hut  he  often  esuin  • 
functions  of  a  staff  officer  of  an  inferior  grade.     Hr  wr»t« 
or  dictated  the  plans  of  operations,  formations,  and 
tions.    His  orders  of  battle  were  given  aloud.    If  be  wanted 
assistance,  he  had  at  his  command  his  aides-de-camp,  some 
officers  of  engineers,  and  mounted  j'agert.     The  staff  of  the 
quartermaster-general  then  had  already  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal existence.     In  the  summer  of  1757,  Frederick  wrote 
out  "  instructions  of  the  king  for  his  quartermaster-gen- 
erals," which  consist  principally  of  information  on  the  con- 
struction of  fortresses,  the  establishment,  attack,  and  de- 
fence of  entrenched  camps.     In  1758  be  dictated  another 
instruction  for  his  field  engineers,  whom  he  used  for  sur- 
veys of  ground,  reconnoissances  of  the  camp  and  p 
of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  discovery  and  establishment  of 
routes  for  his  columns.     During  the  Seven  Years'  war  he 
revived  the  offices  of  captain  of  guides  and  brigade-major. 
The  first  commanded  the  field  or  column  j'agers,  who  in  ah 
sence  of  maps  guided  the  columns  of  troops  on  the  march. 
The  latter  received  tho  countersign  and  parole,  placed  the 
guards,  and  kept  the  daily  rolls  and  prepared  the  reporU. 
But  all  these  officers  retained  the  uniforms  of  their  corps. 
In  1764,  Frederick  increased  the  staff  of  the  quartermaster- 
general,  which  in  the  army  list  for  1767  consists  of  1  quar- 
termaster-general,  1  quartermaster,  and  15  lieutenant  qiiar- 
termasters.     These  last  he  required  to  do  at  stated  times  a 
course  of  duty  in  tho  regiments  of  the  guard  for  practic 
acquaintance  with  military  duly.    In  1785  the  general  .ta( 
included  all  officers  without  troops.     The  staff  of  the  quar- 
termaster-general then  contained  only  10  offic 
the  staff  corps  consisted  of  19  officer.;  in  17 
15  engineer  geographers  added :  and  in  1 
metric  survey  of  Prussia  wa.  committed  to  the  staff  of  the 
auarterni  aj»tcr-jrenernl. 

*  In  1800,  den    von  Le  Coq  of  this  staff  drew  up  inrtruc- 
tions  for  staff  service  under  the  following  head. ; 
tion  of  camps;  (2)  reconnoissance  of  routes  of 
guiding  of 'columns;  (4)  ertmbl  .hment  of  the  troops i  In 
camp;  (5)  reconnoissance  of  military  position.; 
agers  and  their  support :  (7)  reconnoi«anee  of  the  e 
positions  ;  (8)  duties  of  aides-de-camp  with  the  g eneral  In 
battle-  (9)  guiding  of  columns  or  detachments  in  battl. 
(10    execution  of  engineer  duties  in  sieg«,  in  absence  _of 
regular  engineers;  ( 1 1 )  field  fort.fic.  ion  in  rt, 
cumstances;    (12)  intelligence  and  "spy      service 


that  forms  are  not  the  essentials.     The  Prussi, 

KJtWaKS  £ 


^minister  of  war  till  ml,  when  the  king  named  Lieut- 
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Gen.  von  Mueffling  chief  of  the  general  staff,  which  then' 
acquired  an  independent  position,  taking  its  orders  directly 
from  the  chief  of  the  state  and  comuinnder-in-chief  of  the 
army — a  position  it  still  retains.  To  this  independence  of 
all  subordinate  authority  the  Prussian  start'  attributes  its 
ability  to  render  the  services  in  its  late  campaigns  which 
have  placed  it  as  first  among  the  military  organizations. 
Lieut.-Gen.  von  Mueffling  was  succeeded  in  1829  by  Lieut.- 
Oen.  von  Krausenock,  who  was  followed  in  1848  by  Lieiit.- 
Gen.  von  Itevcr,  on  whose  death,  in  1S57,  Geu.  Field-mar- 
shal Count  von  Moltke  became  chief  of  the  general  staff. 
The  part  played  by  this  general  staff  in  changing  the  map 
of  Europe  in  our  day  makes  its  history  one  of  great  in- 
terest. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  giving  to  the  person  who 
has  digested  and  prqmreil  the  work  the  general  plan  of 
operations  and  tho  measures  to  carry  it  out — the  actual 
direction  of  its  execution.     A  modern  European  army  is 
transformed  in  a  few  days  from  a  number  of  independent 
bodies  of  scholars,  of  officers  and  men  under  training,  edu- 
cation, and  preparation  for  war,  into  a  compact,  well-or- 
ganized mano3uvring   and   lighting   army,    of  which  tho 
army  corps,  hitherto  independent  and  scattered  over  tho 
whole  country,  are  tho  members,  the  whole  directed  by  a 
brain  whose  thinking  and  reasoning  power  is  represented 
by  (lie  general  staff,  while  its  will  is  the  monarch  and  his 
trusted  councillors,  ministers,  and  officers.     Were  the  prep- 
aration and  issue  of  the  innumerable  orders  and  instruc- 
tions necessary  at  the  moment  of  mobilization  to  complete 
the  several  army  corps,  to  carry  their  numbers  up  to  the  full 
war  complement,  to  assemble  the  individuals  at  the  corps 
depot,  and  to  transport  the  corps  to  the  place  of  rendeiSVous 
on  the  frontier,  to  be  committed  to  new  hands,  to  officers 
selected  and  designated  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  much 
valuable  time  would  be  lost.     In  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1870  it  was  a  question  of  days,  of  hours,  whether 
the  war  should  break  out  on  the  soil  of  Germany  or  of 
France.     Germany,  through  her  independent  and  trained 
great  general  staff,  was  the  better  prepared,  and  made  her 
concentration  first.    She  crossed  the  boundary,  and  France 
fought  a  defensive  campaign  ending  at  Paris.     In  IXIM, 
several  years  of  peace  having  intervened,  economic  con- 
siderations led  to  the  suppression  of  that  part  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  which  was  attached  to  the  divisions,  and  the  gen- 
eral staff  was  reduced  to  1  lieutenant-general  as  chief,  13 
colonels — 9  of  them  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army  corps — 3 
chiefs  of  staff  for  the  three  great  theatres  of  war  into  which 
Prussia  was  divided,  1  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  in- 
spection of  artillery,  13  field  officers,  10  captains,  and  9 
lieutenants.     The  campaign  of  1866  showed  the  necessity 
of  having  ready  at  the  moment  of  mobilization  of  the  army 
a  great  general  staff,  capable  of  being  doubled,  and  of  leav- 
ing behind  it  when  tho  army  took  the  field  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trained  staff  officers  to  make  sure  of  the  means  and 
measures  of  military  transportation,  and  of  continuing  to 
supply  the  wants  which  in  course  of  a  campaign  occur  in 
the  army  of  operations.     In  1867  a  royal  order  established 
the  staff  on  the  following  footing :  Higher  list :  1  chief  of 
general  staff  of  the  army  ;  3  chiefs  of  division  at  the  great 
general  staff:  12  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army  corps  ;  1  chief 
of  staff  of  the  inspector-general  of  artillery ;  7  field  officers 
of  the  great  general  staff;  12  field  officers  on  the  division 
staffs;  15  captains  of  the  great  general  staff;  12  captains 
with  the  higher  army  commands:  total,  88  officers.  Scientific 
Hit:  4  chiefs  of  division  ;  5  field  officers;  12  captains  ;  total, 
21  officers  at  the  office  of  the  great  general  staff.     Total,  109 
officers,  of  which  46  belong  to  the  great  general  staff. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1870  the  German  army 
contained  200  staff  officers,  which  number  was  considerably 
increased  in  the  course  of  the  campaign.  In  1875  the  gen- 
eral staff  consisted  of  190  officers — 147  Prussian,  23  Ba- 
varian, 10  Saxon.  10  Wurtembergers.  Of  the  147  Prus- 
sian staff  officers,  72  are  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  troops, 
74  to  tho  great  general  staff.  The  work  of  the  great  gen- 
eral staff  is  distributed  to  separate  divisions.  The  chief 
of  the  general  staff  directs  the  whole.  In  his  office,  under 
direction  of  his  aide-de-camp,  questions  relating  to  the 
personnel  of  the  staff,  to  its  organization  and  administra- 
tion, are  considered.  The  work  of  collecting  military  in- 


pr  to  the  countries  to  whose  study  they  are  devoted.  The  staff 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  whose  duty  is  to  study  atten- 
tively all  military  events,  domestic  and  foreign  ;  to  keep 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  changes  affecting  the  or- 
ganization, recruiting,  arming,  and  equipment  of  armies  ;  to 
study  the  military  geography  of  different  countries,  the  estab- 
lishment or  demolition  of  fortresses,  the  development  of  the 
network  of  roads,  railroads,  canals,  etc.  The  first  section 
devotes  itself  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Aus- 


tria; the  second  to  Germany,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  third  to  France,  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  America.  Each  is  directed  by  a  chief. 
Some  staff  officers,  and  some  officers  ordered  on  staff'  duty 
and  charged  with  the  special  study  of  military  questions 
in  different  countries,  are  under  the  orders  of  each  chief. 

The  fourth  section  is  that  of  railroads.  It  is  directed  by 
a  chief,  to  whom  are  attached  officers,  some  of  whom  belong 
to  the  scientific  corps  of  the  start'.  This  section  is  charged 
with  all  that  relates  to  military  transportation.  It  should 
know  the  connections  of  the  railroads  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  equipment  and  rolling  stock;  and  it  elaborates  tho 
great  schemes  for  army  transportation  by  railroad.  Con- 
sidering the  great  number  of  officers  needed  to  manage  the 
movement  of  a  great  army  by  railroad,  as  many  officers  as  ' 
possible  are  from  time  to  time  attached  to  this  section  in 
order  to  their  instruction  in  these  duties. 

In  the  scientific  corps  of  the  staff  are  the  officers  who 
have  charge  of  the  section  of  military  history,  who  have 
charge  of  the  archives  and  of  the  library.  In  this  scientific 
corps  belong  also  the  section  of  geography  and  statistics 
and  the  preparation  of  military  maps  of  foreign  countries. 
The  general  service  of  charts  belongs,  under  a  chief  of  tho 
trigonometric  survey,  to  another  part  of  the  great  general 
staff.  Under  him  are  three  sections — (1 )  the  trigonometric, 
(2)  the  topographical,  (3)  the  cartographical  sections.  In 
the  first  section  are  7  staff  officers  and  20  experts,  trig- 
onometcrs.  In  the  topographic  section  are  6  staff  and  civil 
officers,  15  officers  on  special  duty,  and  79  topographers. 
The  cartographic  section  has  charge  of  all  the  completed 
charts  and  engraved  plates.  It  prints  and  draws  all  charts 
for  the  staff.  It  has  a  chief  and  2  staff  officers,  16  cartog- 
raphers, and  21  other  persons,  experts  in  various  branches 
of  its  service. 

The  present  scheme  of  organization  of  the  German  army 
requires  at  the  outbreak  of  war  220  staff  officers — on  a 
peace  footing,  190.  But,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
1870-71,  not  less  than  253  would  be  called  into  active  ser- 
vice should  a  great  war  break  out. 

This  sketch  will  give  an  idea  of  the  organization  which 
carried  the  Prussian  army  to  the  gates  of  Vienna  and  of 
Paris,  and  which  enabled  the  German  armies  to  capture 
the  whole  of  the  regular  army  of  France.  Its  success  was 
not,  however,  a  mere  question  of  organization.  It  de- 
pended upon  severe  selection  and  training  under  the  eye  of 
one  whose  whole  thoughts  were  devoted  to  preparing  a 
body  of  officers  competent  to  advise  whoever  might  be  in 
command  of  troops  in  such  a  way  that  their  advice  would 
be  taken  as  the  best.  These  officers  are  selected  from  the 
ablest  graduates  of  the  military  schools  after  a  certain  term 
of  service  in  the  line.  They  serve  on  the  staff  in  greater 
number  than  can  possibly  become  permanent  staff  officers. 
They  return  to  the  line  and  serve  a  term  with  their  regi- 
ments, not  knowing  whether  they  will  ever  be  recalled  to 
the  staff.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  permanent  staff,  at 
the  discretion  of  Gen.  von  Moltke  they  are  filled  by  selec- 
tion from  those  officers  who  have  while  under  his  eye  given 
proof  of  greatest  capacity  and  devotion.  Such  men's  ad- 
vice carries  weight,  and  is  followed,  and  to  the  "start'"  the 
Germans  attribute  a  great  share  of  the  glory  of  their  arms. 
Jiiim'ati  Staff. — It  is  not  limited  by  any  formal  rule;  it 
embraces — (1)  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  military  districts  and 
officers  doing  staff  duty  with  troops  and  commands.  (2) 
Military  agents  abroad ;  professors  and  assistant  profes- 
sors of  the  three  military  academies,  the  staff,  the  artillery, 
and  the  engineer  schools ;  the  chiefs  of  the  schools  of  war 
and  of  the  "Jiinkers."  (3)  The  aides-do-camp  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  and  of 
the  officers  attached  to  their  persons.  (4)  The  officers  on 
staff  duty  at  the  war  ministry ;  those  attached  to  other 
ministries  or  to  the  schools  of  war  and  of  the  Junkers,  pro- 
vided they  have  served  three  years  in  the  staff.  (5)  The 
highest  officers  of  the  military  hierarchy,  such  as  the  com- 
manders of  troops  in  the  military  districts,  commanders 
of  divisions,  chiefs  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  war 
department,  directors  of  military  gymnasia,  and  finally 
certain  officers  of  high  rank  who  by  order  of  the  emperor 
are  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  staff. 

On  the  staff  in  1874  were  18  generals,  52  lieutenant-gen- 
erals, 71  major-generals,  196  colonels.  55  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 51  captains,  12  second  captains. 

Amtro-Hungnrian  Staff. — On  a  peace  footing  this  com- 
prises 348  officers. 

Itnlinn  Staff  (corpn  oV  stata  moc/giore)  comprises  (1 )  The 
general  in  command  of  the  corps  (chief  of  general  staff, 
and  the  officers  placed  under  his  command),  with  the  mil- 
itary bureau  and  the  bureau  of  accountability.  (2)  The 
staff  of  the  troops.  On  a  peace  footing.  2  generals,  9  colo- 
nels, 34  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors,  75  captains,  20 
first  lieutenants  :  total,  140  officers.  Also.  60  captains  on 
staff  duty.  Of  the  whole,  So  officers  belong  to  the  great 
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general  staff  and  115  to  the  staff  of  the  troops;  90  other 
officers  arc  temporarily  added  to  the  stiiiT.  They  are  gen- 
erally officers  who  have,  served  in  the  staff  or  ha\ 
gui-iied  themselves  at  the  military  -chools.  They  are  of- 
ficers liable  to  be  called  into  the  ttaff  in  case  of  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

Km//!*!'  .V'K/7". — The  English  differs  from  all  other  Hiiro 
pean  armies  in  its  method  of  recruiting  and  in  its  du  i-ion 
into  corps  and   bodies  of  troops.     It 
that  there  is  any  English  military  staff  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  corps  of  officers.     Tin-    Kn^lish    military  staff  is 
composed  of  the  higher  commander-  of  troop>,  ami  of  the  : 
officers  who  are  attached  personally  to  them  in  time  of 
peace  or  war  when  they  are  invested  with  comm. 

The  English  war  department  is  dual,  embracing  a 
loliticul  and  of  military  officers— an  outgrowth  of  ti 
,'ish  constitution,  jealous  of  the  military  power,  and  al- 
ways maintaining,  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  liberty  of 
tlu;  eiti/.en.  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
power.     The  war  office  and  the  Horse  Uuards,  long  dis- 
tinct, were  united  into  one  department  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1S70.     The  general  commanding-in-ehicf  was  thus 
brought  into  the  war  office,  which  is  under  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war.    In  the  war  office  are  three  branches  :  (1 )  The 
military  department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  field-mar- 
shal   commanding  in  chief  (not  the  commmi'i 
(2)   Until  Nov.,  1875.  the  control  department,  the  depart 
rncnt  of  administration,  placed  under  the  surveyor-general 
of  ordnance.     (3)    The  financial   department,   under   the 
financial  secretary  ;  2  under-secretarics  of  state  are  placed 
immediately  under  the  secretary  of  state  for  war:  first,  the 
parliamentary  secretary;    second,  the   permanent   under- 
secretary.    The  first  retires  at  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
assists  his  chief  in  Parliament;  the  second  docs  not  sit  in 
Parliament;  he  has  the  real  direction  of  business,  and  does 
not  go  out  with   the  ministry.    The  surveyor-general  of 
ordnance  and  the  financial  secretary  are  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  fall  with  the  ministry. 

There  are   four  bureaux:  (1)  the  central  div 
the  division  of  the  engineers ;  (3)  division  of  artillery ;  (4 
division  of  finance. 

The  system  is  complicated,  and  in  Nov.,  1875,  the  con- 
trol department,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  only  six 


ITO1   UVUMvUlQUlf    «"iw"    «  • 

years   was  abolished,  and  a  new  distribution  of  duties  or 
dered  by  royal  warrant.     While  the  pay  sub-department 
was  retained,  a  commissariat  and  transport  department 
an  ordnance-store  department  were  created  by  this  warrant. 
The  details  of  the  new  service  have  not  yet  reache 
Provision  is  made  for  commissary-generals,  deputy  cc 
missary-gencrals,  assistant  commissary-generals,  come 
saries,  deputy,  and  assistant  and  sub-assistant  «>""»"•»- 
ries.    A  commissary-general  with  an  army  in  the  field  has  a 
special  rank,  otherwise  he  ranks  as  a  major-genen 
deputy  commissary-general   ranks    as   colonel;    MSI; 
commissary-general  as  lieutenant-colonel;  commissary  as 
major;  deputy  commissary  as  captain  ;  assistant  coma 
saryas  lieutenant;  sub-assistant  commissary  as  sub-heu- 

tenFao'rt'all  the  work  which  in  the  Prussian  system  is  done 
by  the  great  general  staff  there  are  available  W  the  Bo 
army  but  7  staff  officers  and  4  officers  attached  to  the  intcl- 
Ugenoe  branch,  created  in  1873  by  law,  and  placed  under 
hi  orders  of  iho  quartermaster-general  attached  ,  to  ttj 
Horse  Guards.    This  bureau  receives  the  despatd 
memoirs  of  the  military  officers  attached  to  all  foreign  Eng- 
Ush  legations  to  observe  and  study  the  military  cond.tion, 
force,  and  science  of  foreign  nations. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  English  general  stafl  :  are  the 
s  of  the  quartermaster-general,  of  t 


deputy  adjutant-general  attitts  and  replace*  bis  chief,  anil 

i  oi  Li-  department  whenever  there  it  au  »<l 
jutaot*gencral :  he  U  always  a  Acid  officer,  general!)  a  « • 
in  I.     Ill      •  i*  a  field  oBccr, 

..-  department;  every  dlvitton  hat 
•    adjutant  general  is  of  Ik* 

lowest  rank  in  thin  department.     !!••  -l.«.iM  be  a  eaptaia, 
but  his  duties  are 
In  time  of  war  one  it  attached  to  each  diiiiion.     \ 

•lie  brigade  adjutant,  always  a  captain. 
VI.  Subaltern-  till  the  p< -itiun  of  place  majon  or  adju- 
tant* of  garrisons  at  potU. 

//./MII'III,  .it  .  i  <!:•   '.i    •  i .••     I'irnmt. — This  depart- 
ment has  charge  of  Iran-port*  by  sea  and  land,  preparation 
of  orders  of  march,  barracks  andean: 
age,  all  information  in  relation  to  .••  .  *»- 

I  reparation  and  d.- 

tii'ii-  tor  attack  and  del.  •  ral 

only  at  the  I  '.iff  of  the 

sovereign)  and  at  the  Indi  ••>,  and  in  case  of 

mobilization  of  a  grand  arn  I"  and 

with  an  army  in  the  Acid  the  quarterma»t«r-f«i«ral  It  al- 
ways a  general ;  in  Imli.i.  a 
ti,  A  depot]  qoarUrBiattir-general  It  nl«»>«  ateld 
generally  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel.     III.  An  utistant 

general  is  attached  in  peace  !•• 

tricts,  and  in  war  to  every  •  -  '»  India  he 

is  always  afield  officer.     IV.  A  deputy  arrutant  quarter- 
master-general is  often  in  peace  the  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  In  a                        time  of  war 
one  is  attache  .                     .  i-i..n.     In  time  of  pea  • 
captains  are  eligible  to  the  office.     In  time  of  war  I 
anU  are  oocationally  assigned  to  this  duty,      i 
the  adjutant-general's  and  of  the  quartermatter-general't 
departments  arc  often  performed  by  the  same  oncer. 

tlilitaij  Secretaries— Military  tecretarlM  are  attached 
only  to  the  higher  commands.    Their  duties  are  "^^Bj 
tiaf.     When  attached  to  civil  governors  they  are  military 
advisers,  and  then,  as  in  India,  their  positions  are  of  great 
importance.    I.  Thereare  9  military  secretaries—  vit.  with 
the  officer  commanding-in-chief,  with  the  viceroy  or  gover- 
nor-general of  India,  with  the  governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  with  the  commanders-in-chief  in  the  throe  pres- 
idencies in  India,  with  the  governor-generals  of  Canada  and 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    II.  Betides  these*  military  sec- 
retaries, assistant  military  secretaries  are  attached  1 
important  commands ;  7  of  them  appear  in  the  mill 
budget.      III.    The  aides-de-camp   granted  to  gi 
and  to  generals  are  captains,  attached  to  these  offlccrs  per- 

80  The5  staff  of  the  general-in-chiefin  England  consists  of 
1  military  secretary,  1  assistant  military  secretary,  4  i 
de-camp,  1  adjutant-general,  1  deputy  adjutant-gen 
assistant  adjutant-generals,  1  deputy  astistant  adjutat 


ilitary  secretaries  ;  2,  aides-de-camp. 

itar.s 


assistant  aujiiuini-ftC"**1*1**  *   "^r^Tf 
general,  1  quartermaster-general,  1  deputv  »"''Unt 
termaster-general.     To  this  staff  are  aJded  for  the  artillery 
and  engineers,  of  which  the  general-m-chief  is  inspector.  J 
deputy  odjutant-generals,  1  assistant  adjutant-general,  t 
deputy  assistant  odjutant-generals. 

fetAVp  SCHOOLS  are  so  connected  with  other  military 
schools  that  a  general  sketch  of  the  whole  schem 
tary  schools  i,  necewary  in  order  to  an  '""llf"'""liDK»' 
the  svstem.     The  following,  in  addition  to  *~*"£*£ 
under  the  he»<l  MILITABT  ACADEMIES  (see  m  Crcu 
are  mentionetl  here. 

Au.tri,,.-ln  1868  a  general  reorgam«.t.o»  of 
trian  military  «hool.  was  decreed  on  the  fi,n. 
A.  For  the  education  of  jouth-<l)  the  1 
Asylum;  (2)  the  Military  Technical  I  School  :  (3)  the  Mil  - 


SB 


seven  years' service.  T  T    ..         » neace 

&^^°{^f^^l^^&^ 


^officer,   -ho  have  di.tingui,b«i  ,h«n»lr«  «  th,. 
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academy.  There  are  two  courses — one  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  one  of  four  years.  Fifty  officers  are  admitted  an- 
nually. In  September  the  examinations  are  held,  and  the 
students  lire  di\idcd  according  to  their  result  into  three 
classes.  These  of  the  first  class  are  recommended  for  im- 
mediate employment:  those  of  the  third  class  are  consid- 
ered iis  not  sulliricntly  instructed.  Thirty  officers  may  be 
annually  sent  into  the  staff  for  service  and  further  study 
and  practice.  The  most  capable  among  these  are  selected 
for  staff  service;  the  others  re-enter  the  regiments.  None 
are  admitted  tn  this  academy  until  they  have  served  four 
years  as  officers,  and  have  passed  the  required  examina- 
tions for  admission.  M.  C.  MEIGS. 

Stars.  To  the  number  of  stars  mentioned  in  the  article 
under  this  title  in  its  regular  place  in  the  CYCLOPEDIA  as 
having  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  the  heavens,  is 
to  bo  added  a  new  one  discovered  by  Schmidt  of  Athens 
Nov.  24,  1876,  in  A.  R.  21*.  36m.  50s.;  decl.  42°  16.9'  N. 
Its  spectrum  lias  been  described  by  Cornn  of  Paris  as  in- 
terrupted and  exhibiting  bright  lines.  From  the  3d  mag- 
nitude, to  which  it  belonged  when  discovered,  it  passed  to 
the  5th  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  to  tho  7th  on  the  15th 
of  December.  If  the  observations  of  Mr.  Cornu  are  cor- 
rect, this  spectrum  belongs  to  the  category  of  tho  variable 
in  the  Crown  and  R-  Geminorum,  showing  tho  direct  lines 
G  and  F  of  hydrogen,  with  others  undetermined. 

To  the  catalogue  marked  "  Table  C"  in  the  article  STARS 
should  have  been  appended  the  following  note: 

'•'This  catalogue  was  published  originally  by  Schjcllerup 
of  Copenhagen  in  the  Astr.  Nach.,  No.  1591,  July  18,1866; 
and  was  afterward  reproduced,  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions, in  No.  1613  of  the  same  journal,  Oct.  13, 1866.  It  is 
founded  on  that  of  Lalande,  Con.  des  Temps,  year  III.  of 
the  Republic,  on  that  of  Zach,  Corresp.  Astr.,  vol.  vii.,  and 
on  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Cape  Observ.  It  has  been 
more  recently  inserted  by  Chambers  in  his  Descriptive  Aa- 
troiiinny. 

"We  have  added  to  it  some  new  stars  of  our  own  more 
recent  discovery,  with  others  discovered  by  Birmingham 
of  Tuam,  and  have  inserted  in  notes  brief  descriptions  of 
the  spectra  determined  by  our  observations,  and  of  those 
later  described  by  D'Arrest  in  the  Astr.  Nach.,  Nos.  2009, 
2016,  2032,  2044.  The  positions  of  all  of  these  stars  have 
been  reduced  to  1870,  which  is  that  of  the  last  catalogue  of 
Chambers.  Some  of  these  have  been  verified  in  the  hea- 
vens. On  a  comparison,  it  appears  that  some  stars  referred 
by  us  to  tho  second  type  are  classed  by  D'Arrest  as  of  the 
third ;  in  part  because  of  a  real  variability,  and  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  difference  of  instruments. 

"  The  present  catalogue  is  a  supplement  to  those  of  the 
first  and  second  types  heretofore  given.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  spectra  are  variable;  and  hence,  to  the 
variability  of  stars  in  magnitude  must  now  be  added  varia- 
bility of  gpectrum.  This  undertaking  of  ours  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  what  we  give  here  is  presented  only  as  a  pro- 
dromus  of  a  more  extended  labor.  P.  A.  SECCHI." 

Stars  which  are  variable  in  color  are  necessarily  variable 
in  spectra.  A  remarkable  example  of  periodical  variation 
of  this  kind  has  been  recently  found  by  Klein  of  Cologne  in 
o  Urste.  Majoris,  which  varies  between  yellow  and  fire-red, 
the  period  being  about  five  weeks.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Starvation  [Ang.-Sax.  steor/an,  to  "  die  "  or  "perish  "], 
or  Inanition,  the  condition  of  tissue-waste,  exhausted 
vitality,  and  death  resulting  from  prolonged  privation  of 
food.  A  slower  starvation  ensues  when  food  is  scanty  and 
impure,  or  is  persistently  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
several  constituents  essential  to  the  mixed  diet  of  man. 
Animals  have  been  fed  experimentally  on  single  classes  of 
food — one  upon  albuminoid  matter,  another  partaking  of 
only  farinaceous  substances,  a  third  only  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons or  fats.  Such  exclusive  diet,  of  whichever  kind, 
proved  disastrous :  emaciation,  enfeeblement,  and  death  by 
starvation  ensued.  The  phenomena  of  starvation,  com- 
plete and  partial,  have  often  been  studied  and  recorded 
by  the  shipwrecked,  by  persons  immured  in  mines,  sol- 
diers deprived  of  supplies,  arctic  explorers,  as  also  the 
insane  and  others  practising  voluntary  starvation.  Pro- 
longed abstinence  necessitates  bodily  waste ;  hence,  the  re- 
ported cases  of  prolonged  subsistence  without  food,  usually 
women  apparently  in  a  state  of  trance  or  catalepsy,  are 
not  to  be  accredited;  carefully  investigated,  they  inva- 
riably prove  to  be  artful  deceptions  by  hysterical  or  de- 
mented persons.  Rigid  exclusion  of  food  and  drink  causes 
death,  as  an  average,  in  from  five  to  eight  days.  Water, 
freely  supplied,  with  exclusion  of  solid  food,  may  prolon^ 
life  two  or  three  weeks,  exceptionally  longer.  Water  con- 
stitutes over  half  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  body ;  it  is 
the  solvent  for  all  nutritive  matter  entering  tho  body,  and 
all  azotized  products  which  are  to  be  excreted.  Even  solid 
food,  so  called,  is  in  part  water.  If  desiccated  food  alone 


be  supplied,  with  no  drink,  death  will  result  in  a  few  days. 
Starvation  at  the  outset  produces  urgent  hunger;  this  may 
gradually  lessen,  bo  replaced  by  faintness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  even  loathing.  The  strength  fails,  the  bodv  wastes 
the  mind  becomes  enfeebled;  in  some  cases  there  is  listless- 
ness  and  stupor,  in  others  marked  nervous  excitement  and 
delirium — phenomena  excited  by  non-excreted  effete  matter 
accumulated  in  the  blood.  The  starving  person  is  liable 
[  to  intercurrent  disease,  and  the  community  suffering  priva- 
tion is  often  visited  by  epidemics  of  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases,  which  assume  an  unusually  malignant  and 
fatal  type,  consequent  upon  the  nervous  depression  and 
vitiated  blood  of  the  persons  attacked.  Starving  persons, 
when  rescued,  should  not  be  supplied  too  suddenly  or  freely 
with  food  ;  the  enervated  digestive  apparatus  can  retain  and 
assimilate  but  small  quantities  at  a  time,  an  excess  exciting 
irritation  and  dangerous  and  fatal  diarrhoea.  Certain  dis" 
eased  conditions  may  cause  starvation  ;  such  are  stricture 
and  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  gastric  ulcer,  atrophy  of  the  peptic  and  intestinal 
glands,  and  tubercle  of  the  intestine. 
E.  DAUWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

State.  The  word  state  brought  with  it  from  its  Latin 
parentage  no  necessarily  political  meaning.  The  Romans 
said  status  nostric  ficitatis  ("the  state  or  condition  of  our 
civic  community");  but  never,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed, 
docs  stutns  itself  mean  what  our  state  means — that  is,  a 
self-governing  community,  organized  under  permanent 
law  which  has  for  its  aim  justice  and  the  security  of  all. 
It  is,  however,  at  present,  the  best  term  for  denoting  com- 
munities on  their  political  side,  whatever  their  form  of 
government  be.  The  term  nation  implies  common  origin 
and  language,  and  so  Cicero  spoke  of  the  Greek  natlitu, 
although  the  Greeks  never  formed  a  state,  nor  even  a  con- 
federation, embracing  all  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  disruption  in  1830,  consisted  of 
inhabitants  speaking  three  languages,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
French,  with  various  earlier  institutions  and  political  con- 
nections. This  was  in  no  sense  a  nation,  but  was  a  state. 
So  Austria  at  present  is  not  a  nation,  but  is  a  state,  where 
three  nationalities  at  least — a  German,  a  Hungarian,  and 
a  Slavonic,  to  say  nothing  of  Italian  and  Wallachian  sub- 
jects— are  bound  together  under  the  same  political  institu- 
tions. And  the  British  nation,  which  is  in  use,  while  wo 
never  hear  of  the  British  state,  is  objectionable,  because 
the  nationality  of  Ireland  is  certainly  different  from  that 
of  those  of  tho  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  political  senses  which  the  word  state  and  others  from 
the  same  source  put  on  were  more  than  one.  Thus,  the  estates 
of  the  later  feudal  kingdoms  were  the  three  or  four  groups 
holding  the  property  and  represented  in  the  assemblies 
called  the  assemblies  of  the  estates.  These  were  the  clergy, 
nobles,  burghers,  and,  in  a  few  countries,  the  peasants.  In 
the  Dutch  republic  much  later  each  province  held  a  meeting 
of  its  estates,  and  the  general  meeting  of  the  provinces  was 
called  the  states  general,  where  all  were  represented.  The 
abstract  sense  of  an  organized  body  politic  also  came  into 
the  word.  When  the  American  colonies  called  themselves 
free  and  independent  States,  this  sense  was  adopted,  and 
this  sense  remained  in  the  term  United  States,  which  was 
attached  to  the  new  federal  republic  for  want  of  a  better. 
The  reasoning  from  this  term,  and  from  sovereignty,  as  to 
what  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union  are  under 
the  Constitution,  instead  of  discovering  from  their  attribu- 
tions and  powers  what  they  are,  has  been  a  source  of  much 
confusion  and  error.  Political  science,  however,  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  confusion.  It  knows  of  independent  and 
of  dependent  states,  of  states  formed  out  of  states,  and  of 
simple  states,  of  states  under  the  most  varied  and  dissim- 
ilar forms.  From  the  word  state,  then,  we  can  argue  noth- 
ing positively  of  the  attributes  of  that  which  is  so  called. 
Tho  most  that  can  bo  said  is  that  a  state  entirely  independ- 
ent and  self-governing  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  its 
existence  ought  to  have  such  and  such  powers.  (See  also 
SOVEREIGNTY,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.)  T.  D.  WOOI.SI.Y. 

Steel,  Chemical  Nature  and  Relations  of.    No 

questions  now  mooted  before  the  scientific  and  practical 
world  can  surpass  in  interest  those  which  relate  to  the  na- 
ture of  steel  and  its  relations  to  elementary  iron.  In  the 
article  on  STEEL,  in  CYCLOPEDIA,  Mr.  Alex.  L.  Holley,  a 
distinguished  engineer,  has  presented  a  large  mass  of  facts 
of  practical  bearing,  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  known 
regarding  the  elementary  chemical  composition  of  the  va- 
rious products  that  are  now  designated  by  the  name  of 
steel,  but  there  still  remain  some  facts  and  considerations 
tha.t  arc  more  or  less  significant,  or  at  least  pregnant,  in 
connection  with  the  great  question  above  referred  to  :  What 
is  the  chemical  nature  of  steel  ?  Moreover,  when  such  a 
question  is  under  examination  it  is  always  of  value  to  set 


STKKILITY. 


forth  distinctly  what  we  do  not  yet  know,  to  stimulate  the 
,1  'very  of  such  yet  unknown  facts  as  may  help  u.  in  the 
problem. 

Though  it  is  at  present  evidently  impossible  to  satisfy 
all,  by  any  (Iffiniriim.  a-  to  what  moililieaUon*  of  iron  are 
or  arc  not  entitled  to  be  dononiin:''  :  no  one  dis- 

putes that  there  is  a  eertain  range  of  ehenn  ph\  -iral  cha- 
ra"turs,  duliniiig  in  a  salient   manner  on"  m  Hilicatimi  of 
thi-i  metal,  known  by  that   naim-  from  time   imim  ' 
and  used  for  making  tools,  1  [.ring-.    The  .  hiet 

characters  of  this  modification  (or  mixture  ?j  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

Composition. — Mr.  Hollcy  has  sufficiently  ,-.-t  this  forth 
under  STEKL.  (See  also  IK»\  AS  A  METAL,  by  Jon>  I!. 
PKAKSI-:,  in  Cvn.oi'.KniA.) 

Fusibility. — This  character  depends  on  the  presence  of 
foreign  elements,  mainly   carbon,  and   is  nnqnectiotiably  , 
due  to  the  formation,  at  least  at  high  temperature",  of  some 
definite  chemical  oompoond  or  compound!,  "*/< 
of  iron    and   carbon.     Here,  then,  is  one  essential    point 
wherein  our  knowledge,  is  as  yet  insufficient  toenable  u-  '•• 
meet  the  problem.     Until  we  know  and  understand  with 
precision  the  definite  compounds  of  iron  with  carbon,  we 
cannot  expect  fully  to  understand  steel.     The  n- 
fact  in  this  direction  has  recently  been  announced  by  lious- 
singault,  who  has  made  it  at  least  probable  that  the  / 
carburet  of  iron  is  Fe&C,  corresponding  to  4.11  per  cent, 
of  carbon.     This,  however,  is  but  an  initial  step  in  tin-  in 
vestigation,  which  chiefly  remains  yet  to  be  made.     Even 
of  this  compound  Boussingault  has  omitted  to  give  us  what 
is  doubtless  its  most  significant  character,  its  deuiliy.    Nor 
did  he  investigate  the  nature  of  the  carbon  contained  in 
this  compound,  Fe5C.     The  degree  of  fusibility  of  steel 
varies  widely  with  the  proportion  of  carbon.     An  authori- 
tative work  states  it  at  "  probably  about  1800°  0.,"  equal  to 
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MalleabilHi/,  or   rather   susceptibility  of  being   forged 
and  welded,  like  soft  malleable  iron,  at  high  heats.— 
containing  above    1.25  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  generally 
found  to  be  still  malleable,  but  difficult  to  weld ;  at  1.5  per 
cent,  of  carbon  the  weldability  has  disappeared,  though  it 
may  still  be  forged  with  some  difficulty.     Above  this  latter 
proportion  of  carbon  it  will  usually  be  rated  as  cast  iron. 
Temper. — This  most  important  character  is  definable  i 
the  capability  of  assuming  a  great  degree  of  hardness, 
combined  with  strength  and  elasticity  (resilience),  on  b« 
rapidly  cooled  from  incandescence.     The  same  steel,  on 
slow  cooling,  will  be  found  soft,  inelastic,  and  susceptible 
of  bending  without  breaking.     The  usual  idea,  or  rath< 
form  of  words,  applied  to  this  familiar  but   remarkable 
phenomenon  is  that  a  different "  molecular  structure'  is  pro 
duced  ;  which  explains  nothing.     To  a  chemist  the  known 
behavior,  under  similar  treatment,  of  iron  somewhat  n 
highly  carburetted,  with   other   analogous   known   cas, 
strongly  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the  tempered  stec 
has  a  different  chemical  constitution  from  soft  steel.    5 
distinctly,  this  hypothesis  is  that  both  when  incandei 
and  when  tempered  the  carbon  present  is  all  in  chem 
combination  with  the  iron,  forming  a  homogeneous  i 
ular  mixture  of  definite  carburets  of  iron,  but  that  during 
slow  cooling  more  or  less  dissociation  occurs  into  free  ca 
bon  and  soft,  less-carburctted  compounds.    A  mod 
ing  this  hypothesis,  or  at  least  of  throwing  light  on 
general  problem,  would  bo  found  in  the  minute  ohem.ca 
investigation  of  the  comparative  condition  and  character 
of  the  carbon  separated  by  solvents  from  the  same  * 
when  softened  and  when  hardened.     A  number  of  invest, 
gallons,  though  as  yet  a  very  inadequate  number,  has  been 
made  of  the  changes  of  <le:,,ily  during  «««»- 
under  D«..,f./.  below.)    Tempered  steel  is  sa. 
and  when  polished  more  lustrous,  than  the  same  steel  when 
soft.     ThAypothesis  that  the  hardness  whitenes highly 
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ably  meagre.     More  ii  known  of  the  <l<-n>iti«  of  what  arc 
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To  the  above  may  be  added  fome  mordt  of  the  chan(M 
i  density  during  tempering.  Reaumur  and  Kinman  itaUd 
hat  an  expansion  of  volume  oocnri  during  tempering,  of 
yh  part  :  but  thi»  wa»  doubted  by  Karrten.  It  ha«  lino* 
jpeared  that  steel  lometime*  becomei  heavier  and  «>m«- 
mes  lighter  when  tempered,  though  generally  lightar. 
hu  following  figures  have  been  collected  for  tbu  work  : 


tentative  investigation  from  chemists. 

Maynttic  /W.toi^.-This  is  a  remarkable  characteristic 
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of  hardened  steel,  in  which,  however  ,t 

cast  iron.     The  remarkable  recent  discovery  of 
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Stcril'ity,  an  incapacity  for  . 
he  male  or  female.     A  knowledge  of  the  cau 
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of  rterility 
Ueneration 


mplies  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  of  conception.     ( 
s  efleete,!  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kmgd 
he  conjoint  action  of  male  and  female  germ., 
the  male  and  female  are  twain.     In  the  vegetable  kingd 
thU  is  .ometimes  .o,  but  nsually  the  male  and  female 
menW  are  found  in  juxtaposition  in  the  .arne  orgamra 
man  and  other  animal,  the  wmen  of  the  re 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  ovum  of  the  fe 
ensure  fecundation  ;  but  if  the  .emen  .hould  b. 

any  of  it*   e.ientiaj  oc 

Flo.  1.  «titu«it«,  conception  can- 

not oeeur,  and  the  male  i. 
said  to  be  .terile.     If  the 
male,  by  came  of  old  age 
or  other  influence*,  i.  In- 
capable of  performing  the 
part  allotted  by  the  law. 
of  nature,  he  i.  Mid  to  be 
impotent,    and    therefore 
.terile.   But  the  male  may 
be  able  to  perform  in  the 
molt  complete  manner  the 
Mxnal  act,  and  yet  be  In- 
capableofproxreation.be- 
cause  the  Mmen  may  not 
pones.  »o8«p«mi.,   with- 
out which  frurlincatioa  U 
impossible.   Thi.  diwei^B- 
cy  may  be  natural  or  ac- 
quired.    A  m«n  may  be 
born  with  but  one  te«ti« 
(monorrhid),  and  then  u 
a  rule  it  do«  not  •€«»«• 
toSsperms  (thote  ptrange 
of  rat ;  microscopic 
ill  of  a    ' 
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commencement  of  the  mysterious  incarnation  of  soul  in 
matter).  Or  he  may  have  two,  but  they  may  bo  so  imper- 
fectly developed  as  to  remain  always  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  us  in  the  foetus,  and  then  the  seminal  fluid  is  de- 
ficient in  the  all-important  property  necessary  for  fecunda- 
tion. This  condition  is  also  often  acquired,  and  is  then 
must  generally  the  consequence  of  youthful  indiscretion. 
Whatever  produces  an  inflammation  of  the  tcstcs  (orchitis) 
in  the  male  may  bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  secretory 
apparatus  of  these  organs  as  to  destroy  the  vitalizing  pmver 
of  the  semen.  A  fall  or  a  blow  on  these  glands  may  do 
this.  But  the  most  common  cause  is  inflammation  com- 
municated to  them  by  continuity  of  surface  from  the  urethra, 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  vesiculfe  seminales,  sequels  of 
urethritis  (gonorrhoea).  Not  unfrequently  this  happens 
as  a  consequence  of  parotitis  (mumps),  where  from  cold  or 
other  cause  the  inflammation  is  suddenly  translated  from  the 
parotid  (salivary)  gland  to  the  testes.  Any  man  who  has 
suffered  from  orchitis  from  any  of  these  causes  may  su.-ptvt 
himself  of  incapacity  for  procreation,  notwithstanding  the 
normal  strength  of  his  animal  propensities.  He  is  not  of 
necessity  sterile,  but  he  may  well  feel  anxious  about  it  till 
it  is  proven  otherwise. 

To  determine  the  source  of  unfruitfulness  in  any  given 
case  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  both 
male  and  female:  (1)  Is  the  male  competent  to  perform  the 
sexual  act?  (2)  Is  the  female  competent  for  the  married 
relation?  (3)  Does  the  seminal  fluid  possess  zoospernis  ? 

(4)  Do  these  pass  into  the  canal  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ? 

(5)  Is  the  mucous  secretion  of  this  canal  fit  for  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  zoosperm  ?     The  first  point  is  ascertained  by  a 
question,  the  second  by  examination;  the  other  three  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  microscope.     A  drop  or  two  of 
semen  taken  from  the  vagina  or  the  neck  of  the  uterus  soon 
ofter  coition  and  placed  under  the  microscope  will  show 
the  presence  of  zoosperms  in  great  abundance  if  the  secre- 
tion is  normal  and  suitable  for  fecundation.     But  if  these 
are  wanting,  then  fructification  is  impossible.     This  con- 
dition is  found  oftener  in  men  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  sometimes  curable,  often  incurable.     A  man  may  be 
sterile  or  incapable  of  procreation  at  one  time,  and  by  ap- 
propriate treatment  under  favorable  circumstances  he  may 

Eossibly  regain  the  lost  power.     But  the  removal  of  this 
icapacity  in  the  male  is  not  generally  so  successful  as  the 
removal  of  the  obstructive  causes  in  the  female. 

If  we  find  that  the  male  is  capable  of  performing  the 
sexual  act  even  feebly,  and  if  we  find  the  seminal  fluid  in 
a  normal  state  or  full  of  living  zoosperms,  we  may  take  it 
as  proven  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  male ;  and 
we  then  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  aptitude  of  the  female 
for  conception. 

We  have  said  that  to  ensure  conception  the  zoosperin  of 
the  male  must  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  ovum 
of  the  female.  We  must  then  determine  what  obstacles 
intervene  to  prevent  this  important  junction.  To  fully 
comprehend  these  points,  some  idea  of  the  physiology  of 
conception,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  rela- 
tions of  the  female  generative  organs,  is  necessary.  These 
organs  are  external  and  internal.  The  latter  only  will  here 
engage  our  attention.  They  are  the  vagina,  uterus,  ovaries, 
and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  vagina  is  the  canal  leading  from 
the  external  organs  to  the  neck  of  the  uterug.  The  uterus 
is  the  organ  for  the  reception  and  maturation  of  the  ovum 
till  the  full  term  of  parturition.  The  ovaries  are  the  source 
of  the  ova,  without  which  there  can  be  no  conception.  The 
Fallopian  tubes  serve  to  conduct  the  ova  from  the  ovaries 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Conception  can  only  occur 
during  menstrual  life.  As  soon  as  the  female  menstruates 
she  is  capable  of  conception.  It  has  often  taken  place  at 
the  early  age  of  ten  years.  It  is  possible  as  long  as  men- 
struation continues,  even  irregularly.  It  has  often  occur- 
red at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  even  at  fifty-five.  It  is 
said  to  have  occurred  as  late  as  the  sixtieth  year,  but  these 
cases  are  not  based  on  sufficiently  well-authenticated  facts. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  longitudinal  bilateral  section  of  the  uterus 
anil  vagina,  with  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  on  the 
sides.  The  uterus  is  a  hollow  muscular  body,  pear-shaped, 
slightly  flattened  antero-posteriorly,  nearly  three  inches 
long,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in'its  broadest  transverse 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  its  antero-posterior 

diameter.     It  is  nominally  divided  into  two  portions the 

cervix  or  neck  a  a,  and  the  body  b  b.  The  cavity  of  the 
uterus  c  d  is  called  the  utero-cervical  canal,  and  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  upper  portion  d  is  the 
true  cavity  of  the  uterus,  from  which  the  menses  flow.  It 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  perhaps  an  inch 
wide  at  the  top,  where  the  Fallopian  tubes  enter.  The 
lower  portion  c  is  called  the  cervical  canal,  is  somewhat 
elliptical  in  shape,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  its  broadest  diameter.  The  nar- 
rowest portion  e,  where  the  cervical  canal  c  becomes  con- 


tinuous with  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  rf,  is  called  the  os  in- 

ternum.     The  outer  orifice  of  this  canal  t  is  the  os  tinca>. 

The  vagina  yis  the  membranous  canal  leading  from  the  ex- 
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ternal  organs  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ;  h  li  the  ovaries,  one 
on  each  side,  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
membranous  attachment  to  the  body  of  the  uterus;  1 1  the 
Fallopian  tubes  leading  from  their  fimbriated  extremities 
k  h  up  to  points  near  the  top  of  the  uterus  on  each  side, 
where  they  enter  the  cavity  d  of  this  organ. 

Thus  understanding  the  anatomical  relations  of  these 
several  parts  of  the  female  generative  apparatus,  we  can 
more  easily  comprehend  the  physiology  or  laws  of  concep- 
tion, and  by  consequence  the  causes  operating  to  produce 
the  sterile  condition.  Menstruation  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  the  fitness  of  the  female  for  conception.  Near  the  period 
of  each  menstruation  a  vesicle  (or  two  or  three  in  case  of 
twins  or  triplets)  in  the  ovary  h  swells,  bursts,  and  dis- 
charges an  ovum,  which  is  grasped  by  the  fimbriated  ex- 
tremity k  of  the  Fallopian  tube  I,  and  is  slowly  carried 
along  the  canal  of  said  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  c/, 
where,  if  it  meets  with  the  vitalizing  zoosperm  of  the  male, 
it  becomes  a  living  organism,  attaching  itself  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  womb,  where  it  grows  and  develops 
till  at  the  fulness  of  time  a  child  is  born.  But  if,  when  the 
ovum  reaches  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  it  docs  not  encounter 
the  male  zoiispcrm,  then  it  passes  off  as  effete  material  with 
the  secretions  that  belong  to  the  uterine  cavity.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  ovum  along  the  Fallopian  tube, 
which  is  only  large  enough  to  admit  a  bristle,  varies  from 
two  to  six  days.  Conception  usually  occurs  within  the  ten 
days  following  menstruation,  but  it  may  occur  at  any  time 
between  the  menstrual  periods.  The  zoosperm,  entering 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  not  meeting  the  ovum,  some" 
times  finds  its  way  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  occasion- 
ally encounters  the  ovum  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  or  in 
the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  where,  if 
the  ovum  becomes  vitalized,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  neigh- 
boring parts  and  begins  to  grow,  and  we  then  have  what  is 
termed  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  which  endangers  the  life 
of  the  woman.  If  this  occurs  in  the  canal  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  we  have  tubal  pregnancy,  which  is  equally  dangerous. 
Fortunately,  these  cases  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  conception  we  can 
better  understand  the  operation  of  causes  that  interfere 
with  them,  thus  producing  the  sterile  condition.  Whatever 
obstructs  the  passage  of  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  whatever  obstructs  the  passage  of 
the  zoosperm  to  the  same,  are  causes  of  sterility.  Some  of 
these  are  incurable,  while  many  are  amenable  to  treatment. 
If  menstruation  is  normal,  we  take  it  for  granted  thatovula- 
tion  is  normal — that  the  ovum  is  at  the  regular  time  dis- 
charged from  the  ovary  and  starts  on  its  way  to  the  cavity 
of  the  womb.  But  some  previous  pelvic  inflammation  ma V 
have  obstructed  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  bound  down  their 
fimbriated  extremities,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  fulfilling 
their  functions  in  conducting  the  ovum  to  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  This  state  of  things  we  can  hardly  hope  to  diag- 
nose with  accuracy  or  to  treat  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Our  efforts  at  diagnosis  and  treatment  must  therefore  be 
directed  mainly  to  the  state  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  to  such 
conditions  of  it  as  are  capable  of  preventing  the  passage 
of  the  zoosperm  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  vertical  antero-posterior  section  of 
the  pelvis  (lower  part  of  the  body),  with  the  female  gene- 
rative organs  contained  therein.  The  uterus  is  here  shown 
in  its  normal  position,  in  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  standing 
at  about  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  vagina,  the  os 
tincse  pointing  toward  the  extreme  end  of  the  sacrum  (end 
of  the  spine),  while  the  top  of  the  organ  points  toward  the 
umbilicus.  Any  marked  and  permanent  deviation  of  the 
uterus  from  a  normal  position,  whether  anteriorly,  poste- 
riorly, laterally,  or  by  descent,  may,  and  does  at  times,  in- 
terfere with  conception.  When  the  body  of  the  uterus  falls 
far  forward,  on  the  bladder,  toward  the  pubes  (or  cross- 
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I,  ,ni'  ill  frnnt),  it  may  so  di^.lan-  the  os  tineas  or  produce 

.-  ;rii   a   ilc^MT  of    nin^i'Minn   in   tin-  uli.,1,-  nr_'an   a-    I',   pre- 

vcut  the  zoiisperm  from  ivai'hing  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 
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The  Female  Generative  Organs. 

It  is  then  important  to  remedy  this  malposition,  with  its 
consequence!",  before  we  can   ensure   the   desired   result. 
When  the  body  of  the  uterus  falls  far  back  under  the  hol- 
low of  the  sacrum,  pressing  upon  and  obstructing  the  rec- 
tum, it  must  be  restored  to  its  normal  position  and  !:r|. 
Fortunately,  this  can  be  done  in  a  great  majority 
nt    cases,   and   with   considerable    facility  and   certainty 
Lateral   malpositions  and  descent,  may  require  the  sarni 
attention  and  the  same  nicety  of  rectification.     But  a  mor 
frequent  cause  of  the  sterile  condition  is  found  in  the  necl 
and  cavity  of  the  uterus.    The  cavity  of  the  uterus  may 
contain  a  tumor  or  polypus,  which  must  be  removed,  or  i 
may  l>e  in  a  state  of  inflammation  (cndomctritis),  whicl 
must  be  cured.     Again,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  (os  tinea? 
may  be  so  small  that  the  semen  cannot  enter  it.     Then  i 
must  be  enlarged  by  surgical  means,  cither  by  forcible  di 
latalion  with   bougies,  etc.,  or  by  incision,  which  is  eas. 
enough  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  practitioner.    Abnorma 
curvature  of  the  neek  of  the  womb  is  a  frequent  cause  o: 
sterility.     It  is  sometimes,  indeed  often,  curved  almost  or 
quite  to  an  angle  instead  of  being  comparatively  straight, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.     And  when  this  is  not  compli- 
cated with  the  presence  of  a  fibroid  tumor  or  other  adven- 
titious growth,  it  may  be  remedied,  and  is  often  easily  and 
promptly  cured,  by  surgical  means. 

But  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  well-recogni 
causes  of  sterility  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  secretions 
found  in  the  utero-cervical  canal.     The  mucus  of  the  cer- 
vical canal  examined  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day  at 
the  end  of  menstruation  should  be  translucent,  clear  as  the 
white  of  a  new-laid  egg,  without  any  opaque  or  niilky- 
looking  spots.     But  even  when  it  presents  to  the  naked 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  normal  secretion,  it  may  not  b 
so.     The  microscope  can  alone  determine  this  point,  an 
for'this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  drop  or 
mucus  from  the  cervical  canal  with  a  suitable  instrumen 
few  hours  after  sexual  intercourse,  and  then  place  it  und 
the  microscope.     If  we  find  living  zoosperms  in  abundai 
twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  coition,  we  can  safely  pro 
nounce  the  case  one  capable  of  conception.     But  if  wo  I 
the  zoosperms  all  dead  or  in  a  dying  state,  then  we  1 
that  there  is  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  utero-cemcal 
canal    which   gives   rise   to   the   abnormal   seen    on.      A 
healthy  secretion  is   the   result  of  a  healthy  state  of  the 
secretory  organ  :  a  diseased  secretion  is  evidence 
ranged  state  of  the  apparatus  producing  it.    We  mu 
th,n,  continue  to  investigate,  and  to  treat  *•«•"••* 
condition  of  the  utero-cervical  canal  till  its  ™ucou«  "?™- 
tiou  is  restored  to  a  normal  state  which  will  be  proven .only 
when  wo  find  that  it  is  favorable  to  the  viability  of 
zoosperms.     This  deranged  state  of  secretion  ,n  thojitcro- 
eervieal  canal  is  often  found  where  the 
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This  expresses  the  fact  that  as  143.5  AgCI  contain 
then  1.312  grammes  AgCI  contain  0.9S7  gramme  Ag. 
For  determining  the  strength  of  an  alkali  a  standard 
is  used  in  measured  solution,  the  procc»s  being  called  titn 
tion.     1  molecule  of  nitric  acid  (UNO.)  i§  dilut. 
cubic  centimetres.     The  molecular  weight  of  HXOi  being 
63    each  c.  c.  contains  0.083  of  th*  acid.     One  molwmU 
of  sodic  hydrate  NaOH  is  40.     To  test  a  sample  of  » 
hydrate,  weigh  out  4  grammas,  for  example :  disi 
water :  add  litmus,  and  run  in  from  a  graduated  burette 
itandard  nitric  acid  till  the  alkali  is  exactly  neutrali* 
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STONE-BORER— SURGERY. 


lantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  many  doubt- 
less remain  to  be  discovered.  The  forms  differ  much  as  to 
the  dorsal  fins,  the  Stomiatina)  having  a  single  dorsal, 
which  is  directly  opposite  the  anal,  and  the  Astroncsthina) 
having  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  of  which  is  rayed  and  op- 
posite the  interspace  between  the  ventral  and  anal  fins, 
while  the  second  is  adipose  and  opposite  the  anal.  The 
first  has  three  genera  (titomias,  Ecfiioatoma,  and  Mnlnais- 
(eu*),and  the  second  one  (Atlrunesthcn).  THKOIIOHK  (iii.r,. 

Stone'-borer,  n  name  applied  to  certain  species  of  bi- 
valve or  conchiferous  mollaikl  belonging  to  several  distinct 
families  ( I'lmlndida.1,  (Jastrochienidao,  Saxicavida?,  Vener- 
ida'.  I'etrieolidii-,  and  Mytilidic)  which  have  the  faculty 
of  perforating  stone.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  order 
Dimviaria,  anil  have  the  mantle  behind  prolonged  into 
siphons,  but  otherwise  they  differ  considerably.  Only  the 
differences  in  the  shells  can,  however,  be  here  noticed. 

The  I'hnlailiila-  tuive  a  shell  which  gapes  more  or  less  in 
front  as  well  as  behind,  to  accommodate  the  large  animal, 
and  is  generally  divided  externally  into  two  regions  (an 
anterior  and  posterior),  characterized  by  differences  of  sculp- 
ture; the  hinge-margins  are  usually  reflected,  and  there 
are  generally,  also,  one  or  two  dorsal  or  umbonal  valves. 
The  cartilage  is  small  and  internal ;  the  ligament  external. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  shell  is  provided  with  a  rasp- 
like  armature.  Species  in  greater  or  less  number  are  found 
on  almost  every  coast. 

The  Rocellaria)  (family  Gastroehsenidoe)  have  a  shell 
which  also  gapes  at  the  two  extremities,  and  which  is 
irregular  and  incquivalvo.  The  surface  is  rugose.  The 
ligament  is  external  and  small,  the  hinge  edentulous.  The 
living  species  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  Saxieavao  (family  Saxicavida;)  also  possess  a  shell 
which  gapes  somewhat  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities, but  the  valves  are  not  differentiated  into  distinct 
regions  of  sculpture,  but  simply  concentrically  striated  and 
folded  and  rugose.  The  cartilage  is  external  and  well  de- 
veloped. The  species  are  very  generally  distributed. 

The  llupellarifo  (family  Veneridas)  have  shells  which 
gape  backward,  but  not  forward,  and  which  are  concentri- 
cally plicated  and  striated  on  their  outer  surfaces ;  the  lig- 
ament is  external ;  the  hinge  armed  in  one  valve  with  two, 
and  in  the  other  with  three,  small  diverging  teeth.  -The 
species  are  quite  widely  distributed. 

The  Petricolidie  have  shells  which  gape  posteriorly,  and 
which  are  covered  with  a  hard,  thin,  and  often  muricatcd 
epidermis ;  the  ligament  is  external  and  short ;  the  teeth 
in  the  hinge  generally  two,  but  often  in  part  rudimentary 
or  atrophied.  Species  are  very  generally  diffused  in  the 
different  seas. 

The  Lithodomi  or  Lithophagi  (family  Mytilidas)  have 
shells  which  are  of  a  finger-like  form  (hence  a  typical  spe- 
cies is  called  Lithodomus  dactylus),  and  have  closely-fitting 
valves,  whose  surfaces  are  generally  provided  with  a  fine 
reticulated  or  file-like  sculpture;  the  ligament  is  marginal 
and  chiefly  internal,  the  hinge  toothless.  The  species  are 
common  in  most  tropical  and  subtropical  seas.  These  be- 
long to  the  order  Heteromyiaria. 

Such  are  the  several  types  of  stone-borers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  have  scarcely  any  one  character  in  common, 
and  it  is  possible  that  their  excavations  into  rocks  may 
be  effected  in  different  ways.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  most,  at  least,  effect  their  labors  by  mechanical 
means  and  by  grinding  away  the  rock  with  the  anterior 
portion  of  their  shells.  This  is  frequently  muricated  or 
file-like.  M.  Cailliaud,  a  French  naturalist,  who  long  ago 
investigated  the  subject,  experimented  with  the  shells  of 
Pholadidie,  and  by  rotation  of  the  valves  excavated  a  bur- 
row «uch  as  the  living  animals  might.  (See  also  Robert- 
son, Rep.  Hi-it.  Amoc.  Ado.  Sc.,  1872.)  An  Italian  nat- 
uralist, Signor  C.  Caramagna,  has  also  (1870)  made  con- 
firmatory observations  on  the  Lithodomi.  He  observed  the 
LithodomH*  lithophaguz  make  its  appearance  at  regular  in- 
tervals at  the  entrance  of  its  cavity,  and  then  let  itself 
drop  with  an  audible  noise  to  the  bottom.  "  In  the  fore 
part  of  many  specimens  there  can  be  traced  spots  which 
have  been  injured,  and  have  been  repaired  by  the  animal ; 
which  tends  also  to  prove  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
burrowing.  In  a  mole  built  only  seven  years  ago  speci- 
mens of  a  length  of  13  millimetres  and  11  in  circumference 
have  been  found."  (Bull.  Mai.  Ital.,  iii.  pp.  46-49,  quoted 
in  Zaol.  Jtec.  for  1870,  p.  177.)  Some  of  the  species 
(Pholadidas  and  Rocellariee)  form  tubes  or  linings  to  their 
burrows,  in  which  they  live  (and  hence  were  combined  by 
Lamarck  under  the  name  Tubicola),  while  others  live  in 
the  simple  burrows  excavated.  The  species  are  liable  to 
do  great  damage  by  excavation  into  piers,  etc.,  and  grad- 
ually breaking  them  down,  although  there  appear  to  be  no 
marked  instances  on  record.  The  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis  at  Putcoli  (Pozzuoli)  are  frequently  alluded  to 
as  having  been  perforated  by  "stone-borers,"  and  their 


burrows  indicate  the  former  position  of  the  columns  in  the 
water.  Some  species  may  be  found  in  brackish  or  almost 
fresh  water ;  Mnrtcaiit  JlumtiKilin,  >:.  </..  is  a  species  of  Pholad- 
id:e  which  is  found  in  creeks  of  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddi 
Kiver  in  India,  and  bores  in  the  soft  argillaceous  sandstone 
of  the  banks.  (See  Blanford,  Journ.  As.  Soc.,  n  s  ii  p 
67,  1807.) 

Besides  the  mollusks  thus  enumerated,  species  of  worms 
and  eehinuids  also  excavate  stone,  and  to  that  extent  are 
also  "stone-borers."  THEODORE  GILL. 

Stonc'man  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Busti,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8, 1822; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1846,  and  en- 
tered the  1st  Dragoons,  which  he  joined  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth,  from  whence  he  conducted  a  supply-train  to  Santa 
Fc,  New  Mexico,  where  he  became  acting  quartermaster  of 
the  Mormon  battalion,  which  he  accompanied  to  California 
in  1847,  remaining  actively  engaged  on  the  Pacific  coast 
until  1855,  in  March  of  which  year  he  became  a  captain  in 
2d  Cavalry,  and  served  mainly,  until  1801,  in  Texas,  and 
was  in  command  at  Fort  Brown  when  ordered  to  surrender 
by  order  of  Gen.  Twiggs  in  February,  but  refused  to  do  so, 
and  evacuating  the  fort  reached  New  York  in  a  steamer 
chartered  for  the  purpose;  promoted  major  1st  Cavalry 
May,  1S61,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  MeClellan  in 
W.  Virginia  until  Aug.  IS,  when  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  and  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  which  branch  he  organized  and  commanded  dur- 
ing the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862:  succeeded 
to  command  of  Kearny's  (1st)  division,  3d  corps,  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  3d  corps,  Nov.  15.  1802; 
promoted  major-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1802,  and 
led  his  corps  at  the  battle  of  Frcdericksburg;  commanded 
cavalry  raid  to  Richmond  Apr. -May,  1863;  chief  of  cav- 
alry bureau  July,  1863-Jan.,  1864;  in  command  of  23d 
corps  Jan.-Apr.,  1864;  of  cavalry  corps  department  of  Ohio 
Apr.-July,  1864,  participating  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 
May-July,  1864 ;  conducted  a  raid  for  the  capture  of  Macon 
and  Andersonville  and  liberation  of  prisoners,  but  was  com- 
pelled himself  to  surrender  July  31,  and  held  prisoner  until 
Oct.  27 ;  in  temporary  command  of  department  of  Ohio  Nov., 
1864;  conducted  raid  to  S.W.Virginia  Dec.,  1864;  in  com- 
mand of  various  districts  and  departments  until  mustered 
out  of  volunteer  service  Sept.  1, 1860.  Became  colonel  21st 
Infantry  July  28,  1866;  brevetted  colonel,  brigadier  and 
major  general  for  gallant  conduct;  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice Aug.  16,  1871. 

Stough'ton  (Eowijr  W.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Springfield, 
AVindsor  Co.,  Vt.,  May  1,  1818;  came  to  New  York  in  1837, 
and  commenced  studying  law  in  the  office  of  P.  T.  Ruggles ; 
became  in  1839  a  contributor  to  Huut't  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine, and  was  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  in  the  superior  court  of  New  York  in  1840,  and  in  the 
supreme  court  in  1841 ;  commenced  immediately  practising 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  acquired  soon  a  large  and  very 
important  practice.  Some  of  his  most  remarkable  successes 
have  been  achieved  in  the  trial  of  extremely  difficult  and 
intricate  patent  cases.  He  was  engaged  as  counsel  and  ad- 
vocate on  the  Republican  side  before  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, after  which  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  declared  elected. 
Stra'chey  (RICHARD),  served  in  the  Sutlej  campaign 
1845-46,  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry  Smith  at  battles  of 
Alsival  and  Sobraon ;  appointed  to  the  Bengal  engineers 
in  1836,  and  promoted  to  major-general  1871 :  was  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  council  of  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  1868;  acted  as  assistant  secretary  in  the  puljlic 
works  department  1869,  and  appointed  member  of  the 
council  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  1875. 

Strong  (JAMES  WOODWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  Sept.  29, 1833,  at 
Brownington,  Orleans  co.,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wis.,  in  1858,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  in  1862;  was  ordained  Sept.  28,  1862,  and  com- 
menced his  ministry  at  Brodhead,  Wis.  After  two  years 
he  went  to  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  in  Jan.,  1806,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church ; 
in  1870  became  the  first  president  of  Carleton  College  (then 
called  Northfiold  College),  at  Northfield,  Minn. ;  subse- 
quently the  duties  of  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy were  also  assigned  to  him. 

Submarine  Blasting.  For  a  general  description  of 
the  preparations  for  and  mode  of  submarine  blasting  see 
HELL-GATE  and  BLASTING,  in  CYCLOPEDIA. 

Sunday-School  Union.  See  AMERICAN  SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL  USION. 

Sur'gery.  The  term  "  surgery,"  or  "  chirurgery,"  as  it 
was  formerly  written  (xei'p.  the  '•  hand,"  and  Ipyov,  "  work  "), 
at  once  suggests  the  province  to  which  this  branch  of  the 
healing  art  was  once  restricted,  and  the  source  from  which 
our  earliest  information  regarding  it  is  derived.  For, 
while  the  investigations  of  Oriental  scholars  indicate 
traces  of  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  this  art  in  yet  earlier 
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civilizations,  our  first  definite  traditions  regarding  it,  and 
first  collected   body  of   doctrine,   come   from   th,-    (.reeks. 
They  looked  on  surgery  as  that  branch  of  the  healn 
that    administered    to    injuric-    or   .li-ca«e>   by  the   hand 
alone,  the  employment  of  instrument-,  or  the  use  of  top. 

ical  re dies.      ||    has   been   maintained   that   therapeutics 

must  be  coeval  with  mankind,  and  those  who  accept  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  Inue  studied  i!  of  ex. 

istini^  savage  tribes  and  ob-er\ed  the  habit-  of  highly-or- 

ganizcd  inferior  animals,  will  not  he-itate  to  a--i-n  a  yet 
more  remote  origin  to  the  healing  art.     It  i"  altogether 
probable,  also,  that  in  antiquity  of  origin  surfer;, 
take  precedence  of  medicine,  since  attempts  to  ussuagc  the 
pain  or  to  remove  the  inconveniences  of  wound-  or  injuries 
resulting  from  external  violence  would  be  likely  to  be  made 
before  internal  diseases  were  in  any  degree  understood  or 
supposed  to  be  within  the  control  of  human  means.    Baron 
Percy  has  remarked  that,  while  the  internal  diseases  of 
mankind  were  still  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and 
the   smoke  of  expiatory  sacrifices   ascended  from   altars, 
surgeons  hail  already  become  renowned  by  bold  and  sal- 
utary operations ;  and  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  origin 
of  this  art  to  the  first  occasion  when  some  one,  pierced  by 
a  foreign  body,  invoked  the  aid  of  a  skilful  comrade  for  its 
removal;  remarking  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  sufficient 
to  extract  adroitly  darts  or  arrows,  and  to  place  on  the 
wounded  part  some  soothing  balm,  in  order  to  be  reckoned 
a  benefactor  of  humanity  entitled  to  divine  honors  (lion,,  r, 
Hind,  lib.  xi.).    Percy  is  even  inclined  to  admit  with  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Ilpos  TOU?  M«#1C«™«oi>5  oi-Tippirrino;,  lib.  i.  cap.  2) 
that  the   word   iarpoi,   or   medievi,  denotes  the  primitive 
function  of  the  medicine-man,  and  that  it  is  derived  from 
ids,  signifying  sayitta — an  opinion  from  which  modern  San- 
skrit scholars  would  probably  dissent.     Students  of  the  re- 
cently-revived   Sanskrit  literature,  and   those   who   have 
Bought  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  of  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian ruins,  find  some  grounds  for  the  belief  that  surgery 
was  more  advanced  among  those  ancient  peoples  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  pictures  and  bmti-ri! Itti  having  been 
found  displaying  surgical  instruments  and  operations  not 
unlike  many  in  use  in  modern  times.     We  can  be  sure,  at 
least,  that  the  custom  of  embalming  the  dead,  which  im- 
plies some  anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge,  was  prev- 
alent in  very  early  times,  and  that  among  the  Jews  the 
operation  of  circumcision  was  practised  by  divine  command 
through  many  ages.    The  Asiatics  and  Egyptians  were  the 
preceptors  of  the  Greeks;   and  Dujardin  in   his  erudite 
History   of   Surgery   has    carefully   traced    the    channels 
through   which    information   was  transmitted   to  a  more 
gifted  and  brilliant  nation.     He  would  accept  Plutarch  s 
account,  that  Agenor,  a  Phoenician  king,  practised  surgery 
with  distinction,  dressing  the  wounded  arm  of  a  son  o! 
Priam,  and  devising  the  scarf  or  sling  now  almost  indi; 
pensable  in  many  injuries  of  the  upper  extremity.   Chiron, 
the  Thessalian  centaur,  is  more  generally  accredited 
father  of  surgery  in  the  fabulous  ages  of  Grecian  history. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  plants  and  si 
applyin"  soothing  herbs  to  wounds  and  bruises.     ] 
utation  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  JEsculapins.  a  son  of  Apollo, 
by  some  reckoned  the  pupil  of  Chiron,  V  others  his  contem- 
porary and  superior,  believed  to  have  been  dciflcd  B 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  although  skeptics  have  calls 
his  very  existence  in  question.     That  his  temples  in  Bpl- 
daurus.  Cnidos,  Cos,  and  Pcrgamus  became  the  rcposi 
torics  of  surgical  knowledge  is  a  respected  tradition,  an 
that  he  was  esteemed  the  most  venerable  authority  in 
eery  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of  Celsus.     In  th 
dim  light  of  fable  we  discern  that  Jason,  Theseus    antf 
Hercules  practised  surgery,  and  that  Epione,  the  wife  of 
'        as  well  as  Medea,  proved  that  women  tl 


ns  a  dowry.    Ilrnrn  i  he  origin  of  phleb.iii.nijr  ii  attnl.ut. 

<•«!».  :.!>) 

...•iitif  (..  tli.'  lower  >imii»li.  The  mr- 
gical  atiiiinuifiit*  of  the**  toot  of  jBawhfriM  seem  mot  to 
have  •  ther  than  the  ritnriion  of  d»m,  tin 

suppression  of  htrinarrh*|«  by  pr»»ur»  • 
the  application  of  Itnitiro  imlvM.  When  the  warriori  «i 
th.  '1  r.ijnn  urge  sustained  fracture*  of  the  bones,  Honor 
t"li-  n-  '•.  i'  r.  ..,rw  wu  h»d,  a*  whrn  perlilcDee  «»••.  to 
••ioi,-  to  the  god..  Thus  we  Ind  nr(*ry  developed 
nmid  the  i-onti-ntioni  of  men.  and  praatUod  by  lhot«  who 

•  Ivcs  warrion.     A«  Lurretius  icll«  vi  iln 
.  men  fought  Aril  with  their  teeth  and  uaiU,  and  with 
club*  and  stone*  aftvrwiird : 

Artna  antlqua  nmt)un,  um;ii<-*.  de»t«que  fbenint, 
rl»«rum  f 


and  then  swords  and  lances  were  employed,  and  arrows  and 
javelins,  and  then  the  more  rf-  i.-vi«ed  in 

the  progress  of  the  art  of  methodically  and  gloriouily  do- 

••„•  life. 

Surgery  may  boast  of  a  noble  origin,  i-in<-e  the  earliMt 
accounts  we  have  of  iu  practice  refer  it  to  one  of  the  moat 
generous  sentiments  of  humanity,  that  sympathetic  ben*v- 
olence  whii •!•  the  suffering  and  an  unions 

desire  to  all,  tin. 

\  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war  we  have  I 
formation  of  any  advances  in  surgery.     In  common  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  was  passing  through  that 
theological  stage  in  which  the  intervention  ,-t  supernatural 
powers  is  recogniied  rather  than  the  scope  of  human  pos- 
sibilities.    The  infancy  of  the  art  In  every  nation  Is  the 
same  t  the  priests  of  India,  the  magi  of  Kgypt,  th*  jugglers 
of  China  and  Japan  and  of  th*  savage  tribes  o(  the  two 
hemispheres,  combine,  with  their  manual  interference,  mys- 
terious practices  on  which  their  cures  are  supposed  mainly 
to  depend.     It  was  thus  with  the  Asclepiadss,  or  reputed 
descendants  of  jEsculapius.     They  supplemented  f 
norance  by  appeals  to  the  gods,  founding  temple- . 
ing  oracles,  receiving  gifts,  and  doing  nothing  for  tl 
ress  of  their  art.     Kurt  Sprengel  has  minutely  d 
this  stationary  period  in  the  history  of  medicine  iu 
gery,  and  Dr.  John  Watson,  in  a  discourse  before  t 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1S55  on  the  Jf«/.W 
stun  in  Axcitnl  Timti,  reviewed  it  with  equal  conelMMM 
and  erudition.     In  the  course  of  this  long  monopoly  of  the 
Asclepiadffi   schools  for  the  instruction  in  .ucb  surgical 
information  as  the  professors  possessed  or  were  willing  to 
impart  were  established  about  the  temples,  and  the  schw 
at  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cos  became  dVtingui»hc.l. 
achievements  in  surgery  appear  to  have  been  known  n 
ing  this  period,  such  at  cutting  for  the  stone  and  operatin 
for  cataract,  although  these  advances  were  discredit 
the  priests,  as  suitable  only  for  specialists  of  the  baser  so 
Empirical  improvements  were  all  that  were  possible,  nine 
there  was  an  almost  complete  ignorance  of  anatomy,  sa 
notions  of  the  human  skeleton  derived  from  practice  in  frac- 
tures and  luxations,  and  vague  ideas  of  the  relations  of  tl 
viscera  from  examination  of  the  lower  animals  i 
instructions  from  the  Egyptians,  enlightened  by  their  pra, 
tice  of  embalming.     It  was  not  until  Pythngoras 
the  light  of  philosophy  to  bear  upon  the  practir 
healing  art  that  the  way  was  paved  townr 
dignity  in  the  direction  of  positive  knowledge.    The  so 
that  he  founded  at  Crotona  not  only  produced  i 
distinction  (among  other,  Uamoccde,^  ».'';, 


/Kscuhipuis    as  well  fts  meuun,  j>i"  ..-— -      -— - 

earlv   not  only  shared  with  men  the  perils  of  war 
aided  ill  repairing  its  ravages.    A  Thracian  king,  Orpheus 
had  such  knowledge  of  the  virtue  of  plants  that  he  cured 
a  woman  bitten  by  a  snake,  whence  arose  the  fable  tl, 
had  rescued  her  from  hell.    The  Greeks,  prodigal  in  nnothe- 
osis,  made  many  demigods  partly  because  of  their 
ments  in  the  healing  art.    Two  sons  of  jEsculapius 
not  inconspicuous  among  the  heroes  of  the  Ilia 
always  names   Podalirius  the   first,  but  it  appear ,   that 
Machaon  was  the  elder  and  most  celebrated,  and  that  his 
precedence  is   sacrificed  to  the   exigencies  of  the 
Lse.    Menelaus,  wounded  by  an  arrow  from  Pandarus  an. 


sncon    a  , 

by  the  Persians,  treated  Darius  with  a  dislocated  anke  and 
hi.  queen  Ato.s.  with  a  cancer  of  the  brca.t,   but  .to.  to- 


T  of  Socrates,  tnis  crew  m»u 

Lm    rt.  absurdities  with  which   .uperstitinn   and 


cures  circumstantially  asenoeu   iu  "••">  •— ™r~     ~    .   , 
daughter  o?D«n«et«,  king  of  Caria  whom  he  bled  from 
both  arms  when  she  was  stunned  by  a  fall,  and,  on  h 
vival,  married  her,  receiving  the  province  of  the  Chers 


ignorance  had  surrounded  it,  and  through  a  long  « 

ore,!  life  gave  a  noble  ex.mple  of  persevering  industry,  of 

philosophica.  research,  and  of  lofty  mo ^wortb      H,,  at- 


for  litho 


tomy  and  cataract,  winch  seem  to  have  been 
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fined  to  specialists.     He  gave  rules,  for  the  most  part  rude 
and  cruel,  for  the  reduction  and  treatment  of  dislocations 
and  fractures,  and  anticipated  a  multitude  of  the  practices 
that  have  been  vaunted  hy  the  moderns.    He  had  the  privi- 
lege of  the  friendship  of  Democritus,  that  happy  .sage, 
and  on  his  death  was  commemorated  by  a  statue  of  gold 
voted  him  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Argos,  and  by  almost  uni- 
versal  tributes  and  honors.     For  many  generations  nl'tcr 
Hippocrates  surgery  made  little-  progress.     The  religious 
prejudices  that  forbade  the  dissection  of  the  human  body 
precluded  the  acquirement  of  any  definite  knowledge  of  an- 
armnv,  and  there  was  a  barren  interval  of  several  centuries. 
Of  the  more  immediate  successors  of  Hippocrates,  Diodes 
of  Carystus  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  surgery. 
He  devised  sundry  bandages,  especially  for  wounds  of  the 
head,  and  improved  the  !n(ii[roii,nn  instrument  for  extract- 
ing arrow-heads  and  darts,  invented  during  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war.     Praxagoras  of  Cos  is  reported  to  have  been 
a  very  bold  surgeon,  incising  the  fauces  freely  in  cases  of 
cynancho,  ami  laying  open  the  abdomen  for  the  removal 
of  intestinal  obstructions.     The  labors  of  Aristotle   had 
probably  some  inlluence  in  promoting  the   healing  artj 
but  wo  look  in  vain  for  any  practical  important  advance 
until,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  empire  of  Mace- 
dnnia,  the  chief  centre  of  learning  was  transferred  to  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Egyptian  school  took  its  rise  (B.  c.  300). 
Herophihirt  of  Chalcedon  and  Erasistratus  were  the  most 
conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Egyptian  school.     The  former 
was  a  pupil  of  Praxagoras.     He  was  the  first  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  radial  pulse  as  an  index  of  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease.     According  to  Fallopius,  he 
held  as  an  anatomist  among  the  ancients  the  same  place  as 
Vcsalius  among  the  moderns.     Marx  of  Gijttingen  in  1840 
published  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his  labors.     That  he 
dissected  human   bodies  is  expressly  asserted  by  Galen. 
That  he  even  dissected  living  criminals  has  been  generally 
credited,  the  Carthaginian  father  Tertullian,  with  evident 
exaggeration,  declaring  that  he  made  not  less  than  600 
such  examinations.     Dr.  Marx  is  satisfied  that  he  discrim- 
inated nerves  of  motion  from  those  of  sensation  ;  that  he 
described  the  occipital  depression  now  known  as  the  "  tor- 
cular  Hcrophili"  as  the  point  at  which  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater  converge  ;  distinguished  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum  ;  and  named  the  calamus  ficriptoriim  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  the  duodenum,  and  also  carefully  dis- 
sected the  tunics  of  the  eye  and  originated  the  term  retina  ; 
and  came  near  anticipating  Aselli  in  the  discovery  of  the 
lacteals,   recognizing   their   relation  with    the   me'senterie 
glands.     Yet  he  fell  into  palpable  mistakes,  confounding 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  with  nerves,  and  possibly  the 
trachea  with  the  aorta.     Erasistratus,  a  native  of  Chios, 
who  had  studied  philosophy  under  Theophrastus,  is  also 
greatly  distinguished  as  an  anatomist,  but  his  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  arteries,  overthrown 
by  Galen,  retarded  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  reserved 
for  the  illustrious  Harvey.    Erasistratus  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  very  bold  surgeon,  not  hesitating  to  excise  portions 
of  the  liver  and  of  the  spleen.    The  invention  of  a  metallic 
catheter  is  ascribed  to  him.    He  decried  drugs,  and  insisted 
on  the  utility  of  diet,  bathing,  regimen,  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  other  hygienic  resources  as  therapeutic  measures. 
Xenophon  of  Cos,  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus,  is  said  to  have 
been    among  the  first  to  restrain  haemorrhage  from  the 
limbs  by  tightly  encircling  the  member  with  a  ligature. 
Mantius,  another  pupil,  devised  many  complicated  surgical 
dressings.     Philoxenus  wrote  extensively  on  surgery,  and 
Andreas  invented  machines  for  reducing  luxations.     All 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Alexandrian  school  seem  to  have 
had  a  predilection  for  complex  dressings  and  apparatus. 
Among  them  the  practice  of  lithotomy,  as  in  the  times  of 


•ge  i 


be  extracted  through  the  ordinary  incision — what  would 
now  be  called  a  lithoclast — and  hence  is  erroneously  ac- 
credited with  anticipating  Civiale  in  the  invention  of  the 
lithotrite,  an  instrument  for  crushing  stone  without  a  cut- 
ting operation.  As  Dr.  John  Watson  well  remarked  in  his 
anniversary  discourse,  already  cited,  the  brightest  era  in 
science  at  Alexandria  was  the  earliest.  The  leaders  felt  the 
impulse  of  Aristotle's  teachings  in  natural  history,  and  of 
those  of  Euclid  and  his  great  associates  in  scientific  inves- 
tigation at  the  Museum  under  the  protection  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Their  successors  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of 
appreciating  and  following  the  road  that  was  opened  to 
them.  Philinus  and  Serapion,  and  the  surgeon  from  Bithy- 
nia  who  assumed  the  name  of  Asclepiades,  and  is  sometimes 
reckoned  the  founder  of  surgery  in  Rome,  and  Themison, 
added  nothing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  abandoning  dis- 
sections, wasting  time  over  futile  discussions  on  the  materia 
medica,  or  in  vain  speculations  that  they  essayed  to  dig- 


nify by  calling  themselves  Dogmatists,  Rationalists,  Meth- 
odists, and  Eclectics. 

From  the  time  when  the  empire  of  the  world  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  until  the  reign  of  Augustus  there  appeared 
no  surgical  practitioner  or  writer  of  note  until  Aulus  Cor- 
nelius Celsus.     Tryphon,  Euclpistus,  Themison,  Archaga- 
thus,  and  Meges — the  latter  graciously  noted  by  C'clsus  as 
"the  most  learned  of  them  all" — are  among  the  few  whose 
names  have  left  a  trace  in  history.     Asclepiades  by  insinu- 
ating manners  acquired  the  favor  of  the  patricians,  and 
even  the  friendship  of  Cicero,  his  influence  leading  the 
great  orator  to  proclaim  the  dignity  of  the  healing  art,  and 
to  make  the  oft-quoted  declaration,  that  "  nothing  brought 
men  nearer  to  the  gods  than  by  giving  health  to  their  fel- 
low-creatures."  Asclepiadcs  originated  the  famous  surgical- 
aphorism,  '•  Officium  esse  medici,  nt  tuto,  ut  celeritcr,  ut 
jucunde  curet."     Yet  ho  appears  to  have  been  but  a  clever 
charlatan,  adding  nothing  to  the  real  knowledge  of  his 
profession.     But  little  scientific  advancement  in  surgery 
could  be  looked  for  among  the  slaves,  frcedmen,  and  Greek 
adventurers  into  whose  hands  the  practice  of  the  art  fell  in 
those  days.     Yet  we  owe  to  this  period  a  compendium  of 
surgical  knowledge  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
ancient  times.     Of  the  numerous  writings  of  Cclsus,  the 
eight  books  De  Re  Medica  are  alone  preserved.     The  last 
four  books  treat  exclusively  of  surgery.     With  equal  sa- 
gacity, erudition,  and  impartiality  the  author  sums  up  all 
of  value  that  was  known  on  this  subject  to  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  school  of  Alexandria  and  among  his  immediate 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  Rome.    He  advises  the 
amputation    of  limbs  affected  by  gangrene,  pronouncing 
the  operation  very  dangerous,  as  subjects  frequently  died 
in  the  course  of  it,  either  from  bleeding  or  shock,  but  de- 
claring that  it  was  the  only  means  of  saving  life,  and  giv- 
ing excellent  precepts  for  the  performance  of  the  operation. 
The  method  of  lithotomy  he  describes  is  still  regarded  as  of 
value,  especially  in  children.    He  gives  rules  for  the  removal 
of  cataract  by  depression,  for  formingan  artificial  pupil,  and 
for  the  recognition  and  reduction  of  several  varieties  of 
hernia.    The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  fractures  and  luxa- 
tions he  treats  of  judiciously  and  in  detail.    He  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  ruptures  of  the  intracranial 
blood-vessels  unattended  by  fracture.    In  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  his  fifth  book  occurs  the  remarkable  passage  in 
which  he  advises  that  the  bleeding  from  a  wounded  vessel, 
if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  restrained,  shall  be  controlled  by 
two  ligatures,  placed  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
bleeding   point.     He   recommended    the    ligature   also  in 
varices  and  haemorrhoids.    But  it  would  be  an  endless  labor 
to  particularize.     Not  only  the  value  of  his  subject-matter, 
but  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  have  made  the- 
works  of  Celsus  classical  and  immortal.     Not  many  authors 
have  said  so  much  in  a  few  words.     A  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  of  Horace,  who  is  supposed  to  refer  to  him 
(Ep.  /.,  iii.  15),  his  literary  art  is  as  conspicuous  as  his  erudi- 
tion and  sound  judgment.    No  Latin  writer  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  his  editors.     Rhodius,  Almeloveen,  Casaubon, 
Morgagni,  Daremberg,  and  Targa — the  latter  devoting  his 
life  to  this  object — are  among  his  illustrious  commentators. 
Morwitx  (Geic&ichte der  Jftdtoin,  Leipsic,  1849)  enumerates 
over  sixty  Latin  editions  of  his  work,  and  there  are  anno- 
tated translations  of  it  in  the  principal  modern  languages. 
Aretajus  of  Cappadocia  practised  in  Rome  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  century.     The  earliest  use  of  blisters  by  means 
of  cantharides  is  ascribed  to  him.     Dr.  John  Watson  (op. 
<:it.)  regards  him  as  "one  of  the  most  original  and  elegant 
writers  of  antiquity."    He  treated  chiefly  of  medical  topics, 
but  his  surgical  was  in  keeping  with  his  medical  ability. 
His  instructions  on  catheterism  and  on  lithotomy  are  inter- 
esting ;  he  opened  hepatic  abscesses  and  used  the  trephine 
for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.     Heliodorus,  the  medica]  adviser 
of  Trajan,  was  the  author  of  some  good  observations  on 
injuries  of  the  head.     Rufus  of  Ephesus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  tie  successfully  an  artery  for  an  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  caused  by  venesection.     He  left 
a  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  bladder.     Archigenes  wrote 
on  surgery,  but  his  writings   have  been   lost.     No  great 
surgical  writer  appeared  from  the  time  of  Celsus  to  that 
of  Galen,  toward  the  close  of  the   second  century.     Ho 
was  a   surgeon   at  Pergamus  (A.  D.   165),  and  afterward 
practised  his  profession  at  Rome.     Dazzled  by  the  preva- 
lent taste  for  philosophical  systems  and  speculations,  he 
gradually  neglected  surgery,  yet  his  commentaries  on  va- 
rious surgical  subjects  are  of  value,  and  he  indirectly  aided 
surgical  science  by  making  a  step  toward  the  kno'wledge 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  Flourens  has  well  shown 
in  his  history  of  that  great  discovery.     According  to  Kiihn, 
he  prepared  not  less  than  300  separate  papers,  several  on 
surgical  topics.     His  essay  on   bandaging  shows  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  even  the  minor  details  of  the  art 
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as    then  practised.     While  he  had  a,  great  contempt  fur 

theological    Sllper.-titiollS   alld     ill'lu  idually    »'\.'!i   i-l-.l    gTCat 

freedom  in  intellectual  inquiry,  it  must  in-  admitted  Omt 
' 


void  of  the  slaviih  prejudice*  of  hii  day,  we  havr  rraxm  to 
be  grateful  lo  him  for 


freeom    n     neecua      nqury,       must    n-  amtte       mt 
he  f'oun  led   ;i  school   imbued  wild  such  rc\emn-c  lor  pro 

.mal  authority  that  it  hindered  ruthcr  than  ad\ 
the  progress  of  surgical  Knowledge. 

After  Galen,  in   the  third  eentury  rainr  Antyllufl,  who 
was  a  bold  and  successful  surgeon.      Hi-  recommended  ex- 
traction  for  hard    cataract.    IjuL  cautiously,   ud.i-n 
Operation  only  when  thf  cataract  Na-  -mall.       He  al 
gested  arteriotomy  in  place  of  \cnc-eclion  in  tome  carat, 
arguing  that  there  was  not  risk  of  excessive  Weeding,  since 
the  h;emorrhage  might  bo  controlled  by  cutting  tin 
completely  across.     In  this  slight  outline  of  tin-  hi-' 
development  of  surgery  we  mi^ht  pass  without  notice  sc\  cral 
centuries  of  the  lly/antine  era,  which  was  nio.-t  unfavorable 
to  the  advance  of  the  sciences  —  surgery  in  particular  mak- 
ing   little    pro;;re.-s.   or    ind< 

\Ve  owe  to  this  period,  however,  an  eneyc!'.p;cdi"  p< 
ance  by  Orihasius  Ci'JG-403  A.  D.),  a  pupil  of  /eno  and 
fricnil  of  the  emperor  .Julian,  at  whose  request  he  eoln  piled, 
in  seventy-two  books,  all  that  he  considered  of  value  in 
the  medical  and  surgical  literature  then  extant,     r'ci  i-ntccn 
of  these  books,  with  some  fragments,  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  have  lately  (1851)  been  edited  in  magnificent  stylo 
by  Daremberg  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  mini-ter 
of  public,  instruction.    Oribasius  was  a  judicious  and  honest 
compiler,  prefixing  to  each  chapter  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors from  whom  it  was  abridged  or  textually  copied.    Hi" 
observations  on  operations  on  the  urinary  organs  and  on 
fractures  and  luxations  arc  of  value.     He  alludes  to  the 
partial  or  bent  fracture  of  the  long  bones  of  children  (wil- 
low fracture)  —  an  observation  for  which  the  erudite  Mal- 
gaigne   accredits  Lanfranc,  a  surgeon  of  the  thirteenth 
century.      The   next   surgical   writer  commonly   thought 
worthy  of  mention,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centu 
Actius  (550  A.  D.).     One  of  the  earliest  and  best  historians 
of  the  art  of  healing,  Dr.  Freind,  says  that  "  in  his  ohi- 
rurgical  pieces  there  are  many  things  worth  taking  notice 
of."     He  was  a  compiler  for  the  most  part,  and  a  compiler 
who    made  no  acknowledgment  of  what  he  copied;    but 
Freind  insists  that  he  sometimes  speaks  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  in  his  chapter  on  castration,  in  which  he  tells 
much  that  is  neither  in  Celsus  nor  in  Galen.     He  was  the 
first  Greek  medical  man  of  prominence  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  bias  of  his  religious  ideas  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  his  writings.     If  a  foreign  body  is  arrested  in  the 
gullet,  and  the  surgeon  has  vainly  exhausted  every  means 
of  extracting  it,  he  must  turn  the  patient  on  the  side,  and, 
exhorting  him  to  attention,  say,  "Come  forth,  as  Lazarus 
from  the  sepulchre,  or  Jonas  from  the  whale's  belly  ! 
bites  of  bees  and  wasps  a  disk  of  iron,  "engraved  with 
the  venerable  image  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  will,  according 
to  Aetius,  "  avert  any  inflammation."     Costly  Aldine  and 
other  editions  of  his  sixteen  books  have  been  printed  I 
Cornarius,  Montanus,  and  others,  but  they  have  now  111 
interest  save  as  illustrating  the  influence  of  Christianity 
on  the  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery.     After  tl 
cadence  of  the  sciences  in  the  second  century,  when  magic-, 
astrology,  thaumaturgy,  and  theurgy  conspired  to  b 
about  a  blind  dogmatism  that  paralyzed  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, very  few  surgeons  freed  themselves  from  the  dense  i 
norance  that  surrounded  them.    Alexander  of  Tralles  (5,0 
A   D.),  however,  though  not  uncontaminatcd  by  the  vi 
his  time,  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  thinker,  an 
at  the  close  of  a  long  and  useful  career  wrote  from  his  own 
experience  with  such  sound  judgment  that  the  worn 
twelve  books  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  is  a  valuable  reli 
Paulus  .*>ineta,  who  was  a  professor  at  Alexandria  at 
the  time  (610  A.  D.)  of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  ;  Sarac 
had  the  good  fortune  to  write  a  compendium  of  the  heal 
art  which  is  more  circumstantial  than  any  that  has  rca< 
us,  even  that  of  Celsus.   The  excellent  translation  by  A< 
published  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  has  made  the  work 
familiar  to  English-speaking  surgeons.     The  sixth  book  is 
esteemed  the  best  body  of  surgical  knowledge  prior  to 
revival  of  letters  ;  and  the  reputation  Paulus  still  enjoys 
based  on  this  treatise.     Although  ,n  his  P«f»«  ^e  s» 
that  "  it  is  not  because  the  ancient  writers  had  omit 
thing  relative  to  the  art  that  I  have  composed  t  ork. 

but  fn  order  to  give  a  compendious  course  of  fcj*™^?"'. 
he  wrote  from  his  own  experience  as  well  as  tha  I  ,v  f  hi. 
predecessors.     In  lithotomy  he  advised,  after  explor 

rectum,  an  incision  to  the  left  of  the  raphe  or  the  mod- 
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tion.     Ho  wan  the  last  of  the  Alrxai 
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Roman  surgeon  of  mark  until  the  beginning 
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the  best  of  the  surj;< 
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learning  was  gradua  .n«,and 

for  the  next  li 

in  surgery  in 

e  munificent 
were  translated  at 

of  prominence  appeared,  as  Mesue  .<• 
hut  tin-so  were  pure  phvuicians,  and  no  writer 
in  surgery  arose  until  Khaie-  (s 

,-iit  at  Bagdad  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  and  Decli- 
ning of  the  tenth  century.     He  was  the 

He   e  I   •'•  rued  111'     i-lt'  - 

gave  a  better  account  of  hernia  than  hi»  predecesc 
seems  to  have  had  little  confidence  in  ophthalmic  sur{ 
lor  »'ieii  ho  was  old  he  had  cat  : 
diict-d  to  submit  to  an  operation.     Xnroeroc- 
his  writings  have  been  printed  a' 

llally  Abbas  lived  at  the  end  uf  •  Hiry.andwas 

a  voluminous  writer.     He  was  surnamed  "  tie 
because  of  the  extent  of  his  attainments.     Hi*  work 
gory,  which  is  preserved,  presents  scarcely  anything  new. 
;.ping  for  nseites  he  preferred  to  punrture  in  the  line* 
alba,  ami  he  used  caustics  for  the  cure  of  by. I 
ccnna  (980-1037  A.  n.),  educated  in  the  schools  of  Bag- 
dad, acquired  an  extraordinary  distinction,  but  his  I'anan 
is  esteemed  by  the  best  critics  a  servile  compilation  :  and, 
as  Rostock  says,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  a  familiarity 
with  Aristotle  and  Galen  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  physician 
or  philosopher.    The  most  important  to  surgery  among  the 
Arabian  celebrities  is  Albucasis  (1110  A.  D.).    The  ed. 
of  his  Ckinrgia  by  Channlng  of  Oxford  Is  still  eoniulted, 
and  contains  the  molt  complete  view  we  have  of  the  kno 
ledge  of  surgery  that  then  existed.     He  seems  to  have 
abused  the  actual  cautery,  and  enthusiastically  extols  the 
surgical  virtues  of  fire.     He  employed  the  cautery 
press  htcroorrhage,and  styptics  likewise,  but  also  complct, 
division  of  the  vessel,  and  even  the  ligature.     I 
first,  apparently,  to  remark  the  occlusion  of  a  divided  artery 
byacoagulum.     He  practised  enterorrhaphy,  and  invented 
a  probang  for  disloiging  foreign  bodies  from  the  gullet, 
and  an  instrument  for  operating  in  lachrymal  fistula.   These 
and  various  other  instruments  he  figures  in  his  writings. 
He  disapproves,  fond  of  operating  as  he  was,  of  interference 
with  cancerous  tumors,  saying  that  he  never  cured  or 
cured,  a  single  instance  of  the  disease.     After  Albucasis 
arose  two  notabilities  of  the  Saracenio  school,  who  wi 
natives  of  Spain,  yet  wrote  in  the  Arabic  language.    A  < 
lohar  (1162  A.  D.),  a  Jew,  practised  at  Seville  in  Andalusia, 
and  hi»  compendium  entit.cd  n.j«,r  though  m.inlr  . 
compilation,  contains  some  original  matter.    He  d. 
abscL  of  the  mediastinum,  and  a  case  of  suppurstion  of 
the  kidney  with  discharge  of  fourteen  pint, i  of  pus 
treats  judiciously  of  fracture  involving  the  hip-joint,  an 
of  wounds  of  the  blood-vessel,.     Freind ^  Sp^rengel^.nd 
others  regard  him  a.  an  improver  of  I 
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ciously  discussed  in  this  parchment,  and  that  it  dates  from 
the  closing  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder  in  warfare.  Should  the 
date  anil  authenticity  of  this  manuscript  be  established,  it 
would  be  the  earliest  treatise  on  shot  injuries  extant. 
Neither  Arnold  of  Villanova  nor  Guy  of  Chauliac  mentions 
these  injuries,  ami  priority  in  adverting  to  them  has,  until 
lately,  been  ascribed  to  the  German  surgeon  Hcinrk-h  von 
Pfolsprumlt  (1460  A.  n.),  whose  manuscript,  Buck  tlrr 
BllitJtk-SrUtHy,  was  printed  in  18R8  by  Haeser  and  Mid- 
dcldorpf.  The  contempt  with  which  the  Saracenic  school 
has  been  regarded  in  Christendom  seems  not  altogether 
undeserved.  The  works  of  its  most  eminent  teachers  are 
characterized  by  a  horror  of  the  effusion  of  blood  and  of 
human  dissections,  and  a  passion  for  endless  multiplication 
of  instruments  and  appliances  and  for  the  mechanical  parts 
of  surgery,  and  a  want  of  any  enlightened  spirit  of  im- 
provement. They  appear  to  have  calculated  the  efficacy 
of  surgery  by  the  richness  of  its  arsenal,  but  every  me- 
chanic knows  that  the  skilful  workman  is  not  often  chang- 
ing his  tools.  In  poly  pharmacy  they  excelled  the  profes- 
sors of  materia  meilica  and  nostrum-vendors  of  the  present 
day.  They  seemed  anxious  to  inspire  terror  rather  than 
confidence,  and  the  employment  of  boiling  pitch  for  the 
suppression  of  bleeding  is  due  to  them.  They  have  been 
praised  for  transmitting  the  works  of  the  Greek  masters, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  Averroe's  know 
their  classics  only  through  translations,  and,  making  them 
poorer  by  additions,  conveyed  to  posterity  only  enormous 
compilations.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  by  the  sys- 
tematic division  of  the  medical  art  into  physic,  surgery, 
and  pharmacy  they  made  a  certain  progress  :  and  the  best 
of  them,  Albueasis,  rendered  service  by  figuring  in  his  text 
the  surgical  instruments  known  in  his  day.  The  intellec- 
tual darkness  that  surrounded  the  neighboring  nations  ac- 
counts for  the  credit  ascribed  to  the  feeble  illumination  of 
the'  Saracens.  For  several  centuries  we  find  among  the 
successors  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  no  name  in  surgery 
to  arrest  our  attention  by  association  with  improvements 
either  in  theory  or  practice.  The  only  attempts  worthy  of 
notice  arc  in  connection  with  the  schools  established  at 
Salerno  and  Monte  Casino,  which  maintained  their  prestige 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  eclipsed  by 
the  rising  reputation  of  the  schools  of  Bologna  and  Paris 
(Freind,  p.  355-357  ;  Eloy,  art.  "  Salerne ;"  Lauth,  p.  291 ; 
Ackerman,  cap.  xxxi.).  The  origin  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
lerno is  not  well  ascertained,  though  it  was  probably 
founded  by  Charlemagne  in  802.  It  had  already  some  re- 
nown in  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  a  resort  for  cru- 
saders of  all  nations  passing  between  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine. It  is  chiefly  remembered  by  a  poem  in  rhyming 
Latin  verse  on  the  "  Preservation  of  the  Health  "  (Rojiinrti 
Simitatli),  addressed  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  a  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  attained  the  dignity  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  initiated  the  scholarly  titles  "  magister  "  and 
"doctor."  When  Constantinus  Africanus,  a  Benedictine 
monk  from  Carthage,  arrived  here  (1087),  expelled  from 
Babylon  as  a  sorcerer,  he  found  preferment  at  court,  but 
caring  more  for  repose  than  social  distinction,  he  retired  to 
Monte  Casino  and  occupied  himself  with  translating  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  medical  writings.  Most  of  the  Italian 
surgeons  of  the  thirteenth  century  whose  names  have  left 
any  trace  in  the  history  of  the  art  appear  to  have  derived 
their  knowledge  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  schools. 
The  first  of  these  in  date  is  Rogerius  of  Parma  (oirca 
1206).  His  Chirurgia  Mayna  was  long  a  textbook  in 
Italy.  It  is  but  a  servile  compilation  from  the  Arabs.  He 
practised  enterorrhaphy,  even  in  cases  of  complete  division 
of  the  intestine,  attempting  to  unite  the  divided  surfaces 
by  direct  apposition  over  a  cylinder  of  elder-wood.  His 
disciple,  Roland  Capelluti.  professed  surgery  at  Bologna 
(1264),  and  composed  a  voluminous  commentary  on  the 
work  of  his  preceptor — whom  he  far  surpasses  in  erudition 
— citing  the  Greek  classics  as  well  as  the  works  of  the 
Arabians.  In  a  case  of  hernia  of  the  lung  he  excised  the 
protruding  part,  and  the  patient  survived.  Another  disciple 
of  Rogerius  was  Jamerius,  who  is  described  by  Guy  of 
Chauliac  as  a  brutal  and  eccentric  surgeon,  but  is  placed 
by  Peter  of  Argelata  among  celebrated  operators  of  his 
time.  Great  obscurity  envelops  the  history,  and  even  the 
names,  of  the  Four  Masters,  to  whom  are  ascribed  some 
important  improvements  in  surgery,  especially  a  method 
of  suture  of  wounded  intestines  which  still  holds  a  place  in 
the  art.  According  to  Devaux,  they  were  four  monks  liv- 
ing at  Paris  in  the  time  of  Lanfrancus  (at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  devoting  themselves  to  good  works. 
According  to  others,  they  were  four  teachers  of  surgery, 
who  professed  in  four  languages — Magister  Salernus  in 
Latin,  M.  Pontus  in  Greek,  M.  Abdallah  in  Arabic,  and 
Rabbi  Elimus  in  Hebrew.  Weber  and  others  believe  that 
Rogerius,  Jamerius,  Theodoric,  and  William  of  Salicet  are 


the  four  teachers  referred  to  under  the  designation  of  the 
Four  Masters.  The  little  evidence  extant  gives  most  plau- 
sibility to  the  first  of  these  conjectures.  Manuscript  copies 
of  their  voluminous  work  on  surgery  existed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  Avignon  and  at  Paris,  and  some  frag- 
ments are  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford;  but  the  work  was  never  printed,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  these  skilful  masters  are  known  to  us  only  through 
citations  in  the  works  of  their  contemporaries.  Hugo  of 
Lucca  (d.  1252)  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Bologncse 
school.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  experienced  practi- 
tioner, rather  than  a  man  of  erudition.  He  reduced  a  lux- 
ation at  the  hip  of  a  year's  standing  in  a  man  of  twenty- 
five.  Ho  used  alcoholic  lotions  largely  as  topical  applica- 
tions to  wounds.  After  Hugo  came  lirunus  of  Longobucco', 
a  professor  at  Padua  (1262).  He  composed  a  Chirurijiu 
M'KfU'i.  He  approved  of  dry  dressings  to  wounds.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian authors  then  known  in  Italy.  His  works  are  printed 
in  the  Venetian  collection  of  1499.  Theodoric  of  Cervia,  a 
pupil — and,  according  to  Tirnboschi,  a  son — of  Hugo  of 
Lucca,  expounded  the  views  of  his  predecessors.  He  was 
confessor  to  Pope  Innocent  IV. .and  afterward  (1260)  bishop 
of  fervid,  but  he  resided  in  Bologna,  and  amassed  great 
wealth  by  the  practice  of  surgery.  His  Chirnryin,  in  four 
books,  describes  the  practice  of  Hugo,  but  ho  quotes  much 
from  Brunus.  A  folio  edition  was  printed  at  Bergamo  in 
1498.  Theodoric  is  accredited  with  having  substituted  soft 
and  simple  bandages  and  splints  in  fractures  for  the  cruel 
appliances  in  vogue  in  his  day.  He  used  dry  applications 
or  desiccating  lotions  in  dressing  wounds.  According  to 
Guy  of  Chauiiac,  the  Italian  surgeons  of  this  period  may 
be  classified  in  two  schools.  One,  with  Rogerius,  Rolandus, 
Jamerius,  and  the  Four  Masters  as  its  exponents,  treated 
all  wounds  and  ulcers  by  emollient  fomentations  and  cata- 
plasms;  the  other,  in  which  Hugo,  Brunus,  and  Theodoric 
were  conspicuous,  employed  dry  dressings  or  desiccating 
lotions.  William  of  Salicet  (born  at  Piacenza  in  1210) 
practised  in  armies,  and  at  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  Verona, 
and  finally  went  to  Bologna  and  lectured  on  surgery:  and 
there  (June  8,  1275)  completed  his  work  on  surgery.  It  is 
much  more  complete  than  the  writings  of  his  contempora- 
ries and  immediate  predecessors.  Writing  at  the  close  of 
a  long  life,  he  speaks  from  his  own  experience.  He  is  the 
first  Italian  surgeon  who  treats  at  any  length  of  the  sur- 
gical affections  of  women.  Nicholas  of  Fernham,  after 
teaching  surgery  at  Bologna,  returned  to  England  in  1241 
as  bishop  of  Durham,  but  wrote  nothing.  Gilbertus  An- 
glicanug  (1290)  appears  to  be  the  first  English  writer  on 
surgery.  There  is  a  Venetian  edition  (of  1510)  of  his  poor 
compilations.  In  1271,  Pitard  founded  the  college  of  St. 
Come  at  Paris,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  academy  of 
surgery  that  became  so  famous  in  later  years.  Pitard  was  a 
man  of  eminence  in  his  day,  and  his  observations  on  wounds 
of  the  head  and  on  poisoned  wounds  are  still  remembered. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  conspicuous  as  the  era  in  which 
most  of  the  great  European  universities  were  founded — 
Padua  in  1221,  Salamanca  in  1222,  Naples  in  1224,  Vienna 
in  1237,  Oxford  in  1249,  Cambridge  in  1257,  I'psala  in 
1277,  Lisbon  and  Coimbra  in  1290,  and  Bologna  in  1295. 
Surgical  writings  were  preserved  at  these  scats  of  learning, 
but  the  professors  wore  the  philosophical  robe  and  were 
enslaved  in  a  blind  devotion  to  the  systems  of  Galen  or  of 
the  Arabs,  and  even  men  of  intellect  could  not  free  them- 
|  selves  from  the  prevalent  mental  servitude.  Manuscripts 
were  very  rare  and  very  costly,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  forbidden  by  an  edict  of  the  Council  of 
Tours  from  causing  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  bodily  ailments,  although  bloodshed  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  was  not  interdicted.  Thus,  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  uneducated  laity, 
and  reached  a  deplorable  abasement.  Lanfrancus,  a  Milan- 
ese and  a  pupil  of  William  of  Salicet,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  creator  of  surgery  in  France.  Implicated  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  he  fled  to  Paris  in  1295, 
and  there  practised  with  high  reputation,  and  composed 
his  CltirnrtjisR  (parvn  et  mnyna] — works  still  consulted. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak  of  the  healing  of  wounds  by  "first 
intention."  Malgaigne.  in  his  charming  introductory 
chapter  to  the  works  of  Pare',  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  services  rendered  the  profession  by  Lanfrancus.  At  this 
time  flourished  Master  Jehan  Ypcnnann  (1295-1350),  lately 
styled  the  father  of  Flemish  surgery,  whose  manuscript 
treatise  on  the  art  was  discovered  and  published  as  late  as 
1854  by  the  medical  society  of  Ghent.  During  the  four- 
teenth century  surgical  science  was  dead  in  Italy.  Rienzi 
states  that  Bartolomco  de  Varignana  dissected  human 
bodies  in  1290.  Mondini  de  Lucci  also  publicly  dissected  at 
Bologna  the  cadavers  of  two  women,  braving  the  prejudices 
of  his  time,  and  published  an  anatomical  work  illustrated 
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by  wood-engravings  (1325).    II  i«efl'orts  to  revive  anatomic  il 
[turtles were  followed  by  Nicolo  lin-trucci.    lint  cml  .1 
dcrs  ruined  the  Italian  universities,  and  thirty  years  later 
Petrarch  lamented  the  utter  decay  of  their  ancii-nt  splendor, 
and  Boccaccio,  visiting  the  library  «>t'  Mimic  t';t-in«i,  luuiM 
the  doors  Mid  windows  overrun  by  hcrb.^  :md  vines  und  the 
books  buried  in  dust.    A  few  of  the  more  ambitious  stu>i 
went  to  pursue  their  studies  in  France.     Karly  in  the  lour- 
teenth  century  John  nt' tladdesden,  after  studying  at  Mont- 
pellier,  practised  surgery  with  success  at  Oxford,  and  com- 
posed his   Rota   Aiiytint.     ,l»hn  of  Anlern   flourished  in 
Newark  about  1350,  and  later  removed  to  London.     He 
compiled  voluminously,  but  a  treatise  on   ii,i:,l:i   in  ,m<>, 
published  in  1588  by  John  Reed,  is  the  only  one  of  his 
writin.'-  tbiit   w:is  printed.     Contemporaneously  with  the 
removal  of  the  papal  see  to  Avignon  the  neighboring  school 
of  Montpellier  acquired  a  reputation  that  cast  all  its  m  ;il- 
in  tin-  -b:rlc.    <> ii  v  of  <'h. inline  practised  in  Avignon  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  renown.     He  ii  ao- 
comilcd  "one  of  the  revivers  of  the  languishing  art."  and 
his  numerous  works  on  surgery  are  still  consulted.     In 
them  wo  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Caesarian  operation 
and  the  only  account  of  the  writings  of  some  authors  whose 
works  are  lost.     He  operated  on  the  king  of  Bohemia  for 
cataract  without  success,  but  the   heroic  blind  old  man   j 
nevertheless  led  a  charge  against  the  English  at  the  battle 
of  Creasy,  ordering  his  horse  to  be  fastened  to  those  of  two  } 
of  his  noblemen.     Guy  is  esteemed  a  bolder  surgeon  than 
Lanfrancus.    Ackerman  declares  that  his  «>.i,,,/,  I'hlruryie 
embraces  all  of  value  written  on  surgery  up  to  its  epoch. 
Pre-eminence  in  surgical  knowledge  seems  to  have  passed 
from  Salernum  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Montpellier.  The 
latter  school,  fostered  by  the  neighboring  papal  court  at 
Avignon,  was  enriched  by  manuscripts  from  both  hpam 
and  Italy.     Guy  possessed  the  works  of  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen Arabian  authors,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
the  sixth  book  of  Paulus  .Slgineta,  then  unknown  m  the 
West.     He  made  good  use  of  his  materials.     He  made  no 
discoveries  of  much  moment.     The  special  forms  of  the 
knives  and  cauteries  he  invented  are  forgotten,  and 
treatment  of  indolent  ulcers  by  binding  on  them  a  leaden 
plate  is  perhaps  the  only  innovation  of  his  that  is  remem- 
bered ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  surgical 
information  accessible  in  his  day.     His  definition  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good   surgeon  is  elassie.      He  should  I 
« lettered,  expert,  ingenious,  and  fertile  in  resources— bold 
when  sure,  but  wary  in  doubtful  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances.    He  should  avoid  all  doubtful  or  discreditab  e 
practices,  and  should  be  gracious  to  his  patients,  kindlj 
to  his  colleagues,  wise  in  his  prognosis.     He  shoul 
chaste,  sober,  compassionate,  merciful;   not  covetous 
extortionate,  regulating  his  remuneration  accordii 
service  rendered,  the  ability  of  his  patient,  the  result  of 
the  case,  and  his  own  dignity."    These  words  indicate  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  worthily  re-echo  the  precepts 
Hippocrates  and  of  Celsus.     Guy  of  Chauhac  in  prepar 
his  writings  enjoyed  one  great  facility  denied  his  £*•••*• 
sors.     Prior  to  his  time,  parchment  or  silk  or  papyrus  ha 
beon  used  for  manuscripts,  but  early  in  the  fourteenth Cen- 
tury began  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  rags, 
date  of  that  invention  and  the  name  of  the  inventor  are 
unknown,  but  Tiraboschi  states  that ;  at  the  middle  of  t h 
century  paper  was  fabricated  at  Padua,  and  *•£•«»•* 
Treviso,  by  a  certain  Pax  de  Fabiano,  whom  hi 
prL'l'mnLo,.  (t.  v.  lib.  i.  cap.  4).     Guy  makes  no  men- 
tion of  gunshot  wounds,  although  ^"«2J~Xli"™ 
defence  of  fortified  places  early  in  fe^JS^jSZ; 
ind  field  guns  were  employed  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  i 

the  school  of  Montpellier  rapidly  declined.    »<I*»W™ 
for  the  removal  of  lice  and  other  P»™"«  ^n"-(e 'ujO) 

and  .-lowly  disseminated.     A  copy  ol  I  ei.  u 
.  in  1443  at  Milan;  three  »£^*£.tt'£3«E.  of 
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bauliac,  but  with  leas  discrimination.  Pi 

.  nt  Bologna,  where 
iTcftc  i  iii  >IM  bonor  ill  the  iili![ 
He  dittected  and  embalined  the  b.  .•! 
VI.     lli«  work,  still  occasionally  referred  In,  i 
only  when  considered  in  relation  with  the  aba* 
t  v  in  Itnly  in  his  day.    l«eonardo  Bvrtfjy 

brought  a  certain  lustre  upon  the  chair  of  surge; 
nnd  wound*,  and  enamen 
two  kinds  of  punctured  wounds  by  dartf  and  I 
seems  to  hare  first  described  the  Ucarulum.   Among  other 
Italian  surgeons  who  in  tome  mearare  aid*>i 
reel  of  surgery  may  be  mentioned  Gnalnerint,  prufe»or  at 
Paria,  who  wrote  on  diteaeee  of  Ike 
Matthew  of  Uradi,  nnd   Bartolomeo  Moiitagnana  ill: 
professor  at  Padua,  who  wrote  on  hernia,  and  iret  dis- 
tinguinhed  that  variety  of  ventral  hernia  lhat  protmde* 
through   the   linea  alba.     Arculunui   al- 
with    credit   nt   Vfrona  and    Ferrara,   and   doited    §»»• 
eral  kind"  of  tru»M*  and   an    intlruuimt  for  titrarting 
foreign   bodies  from  the  ear.     11*  Uprated  th*  tpennatic 
vein   in    varioocele,  and   wrote  Jodi.-iou.lT  of  eetropion. 
>  llus  C'umanus  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Venetian  army 
in  1495  at  the  invasion  of  Charleo  VIII..  and  in- , 
quebuse  wounds  with  boiling  oil.  regarding  them  as,  poi- 
sonous.    Antonio  Ilenivieni,  a  Florentine  nobleman  ( 1460), 
!  is  probably  the  first  writer  treating  •yttematieally  of  n 
bid  anatomy.     He  dissected  two  eases  of  oozalgia,  an  affec- 
tion which  J.  L.  Petit  is  sometimes  tnppoeed  to  have  nrst 
described.     Sprcngcl  has  hardly  done  him  jo.tiee. 
las  Colnet  and  Thomas  Montede  were  the  chief  • 
attending  Henry  V.  in  his  invasion  of  France 
rich  von  Pfolsprundt,  after  participating  in  the  great  war 
in  Poland  in  1444,  wrote  his  B»<-k  uVr  HUuHili 
taining  an  early  observation  on  shot  wounds.     He  describe* 
a  rhinoplastio  operation,  anticipating  Tagliaeotii  by  a  cen- 
tury.    From  1467  to  1500  a  large  number  of  medical  and 
surgical  works  were  printed  at  Venice,  and  a  few  ai 
Pari«,  Strasbourg,  London,  Oxford,  and  in  Spain  n, 
tugal,  and  made  available  for  general  circulation.     IIic- 
ronvmus  Brunswig  (b.  1430)  published  a  trealiw  on  the 
]I,,n,l,c*,rck*»y  <itr  W»*dtar,nti,  which  was   tran.lated 
into  English,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  relating  to 
medicine,  if  not  the  earliest,  printtd  in  that  language.     1 
1480,  Colot,  a  French  surgeon  in  favor  with  Louis 
France,  performed  lithotomy  •ucoeMfully  on  a  cond.-mni 
criminal ;  and  this  operation,  previoutly  abandoned  I.,  itin- 
erant quacks,  became  a  part  of  the  legitimate  practic 
surgery.     With  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  dawned  on  i 
gery      Observation  and  experimental  investigation  gradu. 
ally  reassumed  their  proper  placet,  students  slowly  pcrc 
ing  that  they  could  not  equal  their  predeee«ors  by  aw 
following  in  their  foot.teps.     Investigation  of 
the  true   spirit  was   undertaken   by  \esahus   (I 
Senac  compare,  hi.  great  work  with  th, .discovery  ol "U 
New  World.     Fallopiu.  (1532-82)  and  Eu,Uchia.  (1520- 
79)  worthily  sncceeued  this  founder  of  modern  " 
Fabrici.,.  of  Acquapendente  (1537-16W),  a  pu"» 
,iiiK  waa  the  teacher  of  William  Harvej  , 
Cor^t  di^o^rer  of  ,h.  circulation  of  the  b.oodL 
,aro  Aselli  (1581-1626)  followed  with  the  diseov. 
The  way  was  thus  j— 
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,.  He  had  great  reliance  on  the  restorative  powers  of 
„ ture.  "Je  le  pansay  et  Dien  le  r/uarii "  is  the  significant 
expression  from  his  writings  inscribed  on  the  bronze  statue 
by  David  (d'Angors)  in  the  courtyard  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris.  His  first  work,  on  harquebuse  wounds,  was 
of  1545;  other  surgical  writings  appeared  in  1551.  His 
complete  works  were  collected  and  published  by  his  pupil, 
Ouillomcau,  in  1582,  and  have  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions in  m.-inv  languages.  (For  further  details  of  the  life 
of  this  illustrious  surgeon  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  biog- 
raphy bv  the  erudite  Malgaigne,  prefixed  to  the  latest  edi- 
tion i  1'a'ris,  1840)  of  the  works  of  the  master.)  Pigrai  of 
Cremona  succeeded  Par6  in  his  high  dignities,  and  received 
great  praise  from  his  contemporaries.  Morwitz  accredits 
him  with  instituting  ambulance-wagons,  an  advance  in 
medico-military  administration  usually  ascribed  to  Larrey 
in  the  present  century.  He  gave  a  poor  Latin  synopsis  of 
his  master's  writings.  Guillemeau,  besides  editing  Pare, 
distinguished  himself  in  operative  midwifery.  In  Italy  at 
this  period  appeared  several  treatises  on  shot  wounds. 
Maggius  wrote  De  lrnft>ertim  Bombardorwu  ft  8dopttorum 
I'lii-iHiane  at  Bologna  in  15 J2.  Ferrius  published  the  next 
year  a  work  on  shot  wounds  at  Lyons  ;  and  Rota,  a  pro- 
fessor at  llologna,  followed  on  the  same  subject  in  1555. 
These  writings  are  printed  in  the  Gesncr  collection  (Tiguri, 
1555).  The  authors  shared  the  prevalent  notions  regarding 
the  poisonous  nature  of  gunpowder  and  actual  "  ustion  " 
produced  by  the  ball.  The  work  of  Leonardo  Botal  on  the 
cure  of  shot  wounds  (Lyons,  1560)  is,  after  the  writings  of 
Pare,  the  most  valued  of  the  treatises  on  shot,  wounds  of 
this  period.  Carcanus  of  Milan  (1573)  and  Berengarius 
of  Carpi  (1550)  published  original  but  little-known  treatises 
on  injuries  of  the  head.  Marianus  Sanctus  of  Barlctta,  near 
Naples  (1550),  suggested  improvements  in  lithotomy,  and 
Tagliacozzi  published  in  1597  at  Venice  his  treatise  on 
plastic  operations.  The  English  surgeons  of  this  period 
are  not  conspicuous.  Thomas  Gale,  who  served  in  1514 
with  the  army  of  Henry  VIII.  at  Montreuil,  published  ( 156.1) 
the  Institution  of  a  Chirnrijeon  and  a  treatise  on  gunshot 
wounds,  which  had  the  merit  of  denying  the  poisonous 
nature  of  such  injuries.  J.  Hall  (1561)  also  treated  of  shot 
wounds.  John  Woodall,  who  served  in  Franco  in  1589, 
and  was  afterward  surgeon-general  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's forces,  published  a  Military  and  Domestic  Suraery. 
W.  Clowes,  a  naval  surgeon,  wrote  (1591)  a  Proved  Prac- 
tice, in  Burnings  by  Gunpowder.  Peter  Lowe,  who  served 
in  France  and  Flanders,  printed  (1597)  an  Army  Snryery 
that  went  through  several  editions.  The  work  of  Duehesne 
(alias  Quercetanus)  on  shot  wounds  (1576)  was  translated 
into  English.  In  Germany,  J.  Schonckius,  professor  at 
Freiburg  (1531—98),  compiled  a  voluminous  work  of  rare 
surgical  cases,  which  remains  a  mine  of  interesting  infor-  | 
mation. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  impulse  given  to  the  sci- 
ences by  the  diffusion  of  learning  led  to  further  improve- 
ments. Caesar  Magatus,  professor  at  Ferrara,  simplified 
the  treatment  of  wounds.  His  work  (De  Rara  Medecatione 
Vnlaernm,  Venice,  1616)  is  still  consulted  with  advantage. 
Fabricius  Hildanus  of  Berne  (1560-1634),  by  some  styled 
the  father  of  German  surgery,  was  a  man  of  great  acquire- 
ments, but  clung  to  old  prejudices  and  amputated  with  red- 
hot  knives.  Gottfried  Purmann  of  Breslau  (1685)  was  an 
acute  observer,  who  has  recorded  most  interesting  cases, 
especially  in  military  surgery.  Peter  Marchetti  of  Padua 
(1589-1656)  was  also  a,n  industrious  collector  of  interesting 
observations.  Scultetus  of  Ulm  (1595-1645)  compiled  a 
surgical  armamentarium  more  complex  than  those  of  the 
Arabs.  Richard  Wiseman,  surgeon  to  Charles  II.,  has 
often  been  styled  the  true  father  of  English  surgery,  but  his 
Several.l  CMrurgicai  Treatise!  (1676)  really  contain  no  pos- 
itive addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time.  John  Brown, 
another  chirurgeon  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.,  a  naval  sur- 
geon, published  a  Discourse  on  Wounds,  general  and  par- 
ticular, and  a  Treatise  nf  Gunshot  Wounds,  at  London  in 
1678 — a  work  deduced  from  his  practice  in  the  navy  in  the 
Dutch  war  of  1665,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Holland,  restored  to  liberty  in  this  century,  furnished  sev- 
eral good  surgeons  who  promoted  their  art.  J.  J.  Rau  of 
Leyden  was  probably  the  most  successful  lithotomist  on 
record.  Palfyn  (1649-1730)  was  distinguished  for  devising 
a  now  plan  for  intestinal  sutures.  The  famous  Ruysch  of 
Amsterdam  aided  surgery  by  his  anatomical  discoveries. 
Roonhuysen  (1663),  by  his  operations  for  wry  neck,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tcnotomy.  Van  Meekorcn 
and  Barbette  (1672)  contributed  important  reports  of  cases, 
and  Stalpart  Van  der  Wiel  (1688)  collected  a  series  of  rare 
surgical  cases  which  is  a  standard  work  of  surgical  refer- 
ence. Solingen  (1077)  rivalled  Scultetus  in  descriptions 
of  complicated  apparatus.  Peter  Verduin  of  Amsterdam 
proposed  (1693)  an  important  modification  in  the  flap 
method  of  amputating  the  leg.  In  France  the  tourniquet 


was  first  used  in  amputations  by  Morel  at  the  siege  of  Be- 
sancon  (1674).  The  first  printed  reference  to  this  instru- 
ment is  in  the  rare  Currnt  Trinmphnlis  e  Ttrebiuthu  of 
James  Young  (or  Yonge)  of  Plymouth,  printed  at  London 
in  1C79.  Lowdham  of  Exeter  and  his  friend  Young  dis- 
pute with  Verduin  priority  in  suggesting  the  flop  method 
of  amputation.  Dionis(1690)  figures  Morel's  tourniquet  in 
his  Course  on  Operative  Xnrgery.  Verduc  of  Paris  (1685) 
wrote  instructively  on  fractures  and  luxations.  Frcre 
Jaques  improved  the  manual  procedure  of  lithotomy. 
Belioste  (1696)  deserves  credit  for  denouncing  the  abuse 
of  tents  and  complicated  dressings  then  in  vogue  ;  and 
Saviard  for  recording  reports  of  interesting  surgical  cases. 
Earlier  in  the  century  Cabrol  and  Covillard  of  Montpellier 
h;ul  added  many  curious  observations  to  surgical  literature. 
Yet  surgery  was  in  a  languishing  condition  in  France,  as 
exemplified  by  the  oft-cited  illustration  that  Louis  XIV. 
could  not  find  any  one  to  treat  rationally  his  anal  fistule. 
Voltaire  in  his  attempt  to  depict  mental  progress  in  what  he 
calls  the  "most  enlightened  age  ever  known,"  and  to  enu- 
merate those  who  promoted  science,  literature,  and  art, 
does  not  mention  a  single  surgeon. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  great  advances  in  sur- 
gery, and  the  French  surgeons  in  the  front  rank.  J.  L. 
1'etit  (1674-1768)  occupies  a  proud  prominence  among  the 
early  educated  writers  on  the  art.  His  treatise  on  diseases 
of  the  bones  is  classic  ;  his  work  on  general  surgery  is  still 
consulted  with  profit.  He  devised  the  screw  tourniquet, 
esteemed  for  a  century  an  essential  appliance  in  amputa- 
tions. Le  Dran  (1085-1773),  with  less  genius,  was  an 
original  and  excellent  author.  His  copious  writings 
abound  in  practical  wisdom.  P.  J.  Desault  (1744-95)  is 
one  of  the  great  names  in  surgery.  He  was  the  first  who 
taught,  systematically,  surgical  anatomy.  His  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  fractures  are  illustrated  in  the 
every-day  practice  of  the  present  time.  He  substituted 
straight  amputating  knives  for  the  formidable  sickle- 
shaped  weapon  previously  employed.  He  improved  the 
procedure  for  ligating  arteries,  and  proposed  the  plan  for  the 
cure  of  aneurisms  by  distal  ligature  that  bears  the  name  of 
"  Brasdor's  method."  Dominic  Anel  of  Toulouse  (1678— 
1725)  secured  a  permanent  niche  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
by  first  proposing  the  proximal  ligature  of  the  main  trunk 
in  aneurism.  The  majority  of  French  surgical  writers 
claim  that  he  thus  anticipated  the  discovery  of  Hunter. 
Most  English  writers,  with  some  tinge  of  special  pleading, 
maintain  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  at  a  iliutanre 
from  the  tumor,  on  a  sound  part  of  the  vessel,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  this  improvement.  The  institution  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  (1731)  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  advancement  of  surgery  not  only  in  France, 
but  throughout  the  world.  Its  Meawires,  composed  of  con- 
tributions from  the  most  eminent  men.  constitute  a  rich 
mine  of  information,  which  has  been  diligently  worked  by 
modern  compilers,  for  the  most  part  with  scanty  acknow- 
ledgment. The  presidents,  La  Peyonie,  La  Martiniere, 
and  Marechal,  furnish  judicious  dissertations.  The  secre- 
taries, Louis,  Morand,  and  Hevin,  contribute  exhaustive 
discussions  on  a  grout  variety  of  topics.  Hevin  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  authority  on  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. Daviel,  the  oculist,  Belloq,  well  known  by  his  can- 
ula,  Le  Cat,  the  lithotomist,  and  Moreau,  the  founder  of 
the  practice  of  excision  or  resection  of  joints,  are  conspicu- 
ous among  the  specialists.  Garengeot,  Bagicu,  Faudaeq, 
Dufouart,  and  Quesnay  were  military  surgeons  whoso 
writings  may  still  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  Sabatier, 
Chopart,  and  Hoin  yet  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  as  au- 
thorities in  operative  surgery.  Bordenave,  Saucerotte, 
Boucher,  and  Andouille  are  still  quoted  on  gunshot  wounds. 
The  list  of  contributors  includes  many  honored  names  in 
surgery  besides  these,  as  Brasdor,  Tenon,  Grima,  Petit  (the 
younger),  Desormeaux,  the  obstetrician,  La  Faye,  and 
Pipelet.  Besides  these  academicians  were  many  French 
writers  who  hold  an  honorable  place  in  surgical  literature. 
The  works  of  Ravaton  ( 1 750),  Pouteau  (d.  1775),  Hautcsicrk 
(1766),  on  military  surgery  are  estimable,  and  Baron  Percy, 
whose  invaluable  manual  for  the  army  surgeon  was  pub- 
lished in  1792,  may  be  esteemed  the  foremost  military  sur- 
geon between  Par6  and  Larrey.  De  la  Motte  (1C55-1735) 
compiled  a  systematic  treatise  on  general  surgery  which  is 
still  an  important  work  of  reference.  The  name  of  Xavicr 
Bichat(  1771-1802)  grandly  closes  this  era  in  French  surgery. 
The  illustrious  founder  of  general  anatomy,  the  great  ge- 
nius who  accomplished  so  much  in  his  short  space  of  life, 
commenced  his  career  as  a  surgeon,  and  his  earlier  works 
are  annotated  editions  of  the  teachings  of  his  great  pre- 
ceptor, Desault. 

In  England  surgery  attained  great  eminence  in  this  cen- 
tury. William  Chesclden  (1668-1752),  Samuel  Sharpo 
(1700-65),  Percival  Pott  (1713-88).  W.  Bromfield  (1712- 
92),  Benjamin  Bell  (1749-1S06),  and  the  brilliant  John 
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Bell  (1763-1S20),  nil  si'curcil  a  permanent  place  in  the  lit- 
erature of  surgery,  while  the  illustrious  John  lluni.-r    : 
03),  a  philosopher  u.i  well  as  an  anatomist  nnd  Burgeon,  it 
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of  lirrlin     17-7    1840),  C.  .1.  M.  l.angenb«ck  of  Uottingen 


justly  ranked  with  the  greati-i  mimli  that  huvc  graced      Ti-\t..r  ..|   W  urtu 

the  profession.      Munro  I  lO'.IT-lTO"  j  i-  imlUsolubly  asioci-      of  lurgi-ry    by    their    xritui;--.  and    irteral   of  th 

ntcil  with  I  In;  liirth  ;ind  tiiinc  of  till;  Edinburgh  srhnol.      I'.      important  i 


White  of  Manchester  (1770)  rivalled  the  achievements  of 
tho  Moreiius  in  Franco  in  excising  the  larger  joints.  At- 
kins (1734),  a  nuval  surgeon,  Kanby  i!7lli,  surgeon  to 
George  II.  at  Bettingen,  and  NeiiU;  |17M)  wrote  on  -h..i 
wounds,  but  their  works  are  of  little  value.  The  btti-r 
attended  tho  British  troops  that  failed  to  subjugate  the 
Ami'i-iraM  colonies. 

In  Ital}',  Searpa  (1747-1832)  by  his  researches  on  hrrniri 
and  aneurism  attained  a  high  reputation.  1'" 
Turin  and  Troju.  were  progressive  surgeons;  and  Morgagni 
(16S2-1771),  by  his  magnificent  labors  in  pathological  an- 
atomy, lent  great  nid  to  surgery  as  well  as  medirinc.  In 
Spain  tho  name  of  Gimbcrnat  it  eminent :  Morraba  y  Koca 
(1724),  Ve!:i-e..  (179:1),  and  Villavcrde  (1788),  Canivel 
(17S9),  and  Queralto  (1796),  are  mentioned  as  writers  and 
prominent  practitioners,  but  their  works  are  little  known 
outside  of  their  own  country.  II.  Callisen  (1740-1824)  is 
the  most  prominent  surgeon  of  Denmark  of  the  last 
century.  His  tiyatema  Clnninjitc  1/odiefna  is  often 
quoted. 

Prof.  Billroth  laments  that  the  names  of  the  German 
surgeons  of  this  century  are  insignificant.  They  brought 
what  knowledge  they  had  from  Paris,  and  added  little  that 
was  original.  Heister  (1683-1758),  however,  wrote  a  sys- 
tem of  surgery  that  was  translated  into  many  languages 
an  1  still  enjoys  a  certain  repute.  Bilguer  (1720-96),  an  il- 
literate military  surgeon  who  sought  to  abolish  amputa- 
tions made  a  noise  only  on  account  of  his  official  position. 
Schtuucker  (1712-86)  and  Theden  (1714-97)  were  good 
practical  military  surgeons.  Mursinna  (1744-1823)  and 
Hiehter  (1742-1812)  are  valued  by  students  for  their  im- 
portant collections  of  cases.  Siebold  (1736-18U7)  wrote 
respectably  on  surgical  subjects.  The  encyclopaedic  Al- 
bert Haller  (1708-77)  was  professor  of  surgery  at  G8t- 
tin"en,  and  with  Meokcl  (d.  1774),  Wrisberg,  and  the 
excellent  Sommoring  (1755-1830)  (whose  anatomical  la- 
bors must  have  indirectly  advanced  surgery)  should  shield 
tho  German  school  from  any  very  disparaging  com- 
ments. 

"  It  is  about  the  middle  of  this  century,"  says  the  author 
of  the  excellent  review  of  "  Surgery  "  in  the  Encyclopxdia 
Britannica  (8th  ed.,  1859,  vol.  xx.  p.  819)— a  paper  to 
which  we  have  been  much  indebted  in  the  preparation  ol 
this  article — "  It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv  that  our  attention  is  first  attracted  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  In  1763  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery  were 
delivered  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Shippen,  and  in  17 
medical  school  of  that  city  was  completely  established 
under  Benjamin  Rush,  tho  Hippocrates  of  Columb 
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ages,  which  bai  led  the  way  to  the  plutcr  treat  mn 
tbeprcucnttiiae.    In  Italj.  Awalini  1 17(i..-1840)  aad  I'orU 
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furgeons  of  the  first  merit  rivalled  tlirir  Fieneh  runtcti 
rariei.     The  London   M  ne 
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and  daring  innovator:  i 

who  became  such  an  unimpeachable  authority  .  to  \\  .K 
Earle,  Stanley,  Traveri.  llodgfon,  Lawn 

v«  Bell,  admirable  alike  in  i.hy.iolugical 
investigations,  in  surgery,  in  literature  ami  art;  to  to« 
ophthalmic  lurgeons  Tyrrell.  Saundm,  and  1>  > 
and  to  the  illu-trioii.-  Sir  Benjamin  I  '.-•:.  >l 

once  philosopher  and  surgeon.     In 

micbael,  Jacob,  and  Bellingham  an  kimon  l.\  original  n- 
searchu,  and  Cuiaek  and  Crampton  earned  high  reputa 
tiona.    Scotland  may  boast  of  Liiton,  tho  n 
parable  operator :  of  Miller,  the  sound  lyiUmatie  wt 
of  Syme,  one  of  the  most  urogreisive  and  tucccwfui 
modern  surgeons;  and  nI  »p>on,  the  obstetri 
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At  the  threshold  of  this  century  French  surgeons  are 
still  in  tho  foreground.    Jean  Dominique  Larrey  (1 
1842)   the  friend  of  Napoleon  I.  (who  pronounced  him  th 
.     .  r  ,  i \  Wa8  an  almost  un- 


systematic  treatise  on  surgery  that  was  long 
textbook.     Delpech  (1776-1832)  taught  surgery  at  Mont- 
pellier  with  nearly  equal  reputation.     Dupuytren  (I  I II- 
1835)  may  be  regarded  almost  as  the  founder  of  a 
Many  of  the  great  French  surgeons  of  the  middle  of  the 
eenturv  were  his  pupils— the  encyclopredio  Velpeau  (1 
1867"    the   erudkePMalgaigne   (1806-65),  the   audacious 
Jobert  (1799-1868),  Vidal  (1803-56),^  exec  en    syst 


cian,  who  introduced  chloroform  an  an  anesthetic.  The 
annals  of  English  iurgery  in  thit  century  are  further  ad- 
vanced by  two  names  that  will  always  be  remembered  la 
the  front  rank  of  military  surgeons — John  llennen  (1779- 
18211)  and  G.  J.  Guthrie  (1785-1854).  Worthy  contempo- 
raries of  Larrey,  their  works  will  ever  be  read  with  rever- 
ence by  studenti  of  army  inrgery.  llennen  died  of  yellow 
fever  at  Gibraltar  in  the  prime  of  life.  Guthrie  lived  quite 
into  our  time,  to  encourage  and  guide  the  army  surgeons 
in  England's  last  great  European  war.  There  an  many 
men  now  living  who  maintain  the  honor  of  Brili.h  surgery 
at  as  high  a  standard  ai  their  predeceisort.  Prof.  Ilillrolh 
has  justly  remarked  that  in  the  scientific  ai  well  at  the 
practical  part  of  surgery  England  it  now  more  advanced 
than  any  other  country,  and  that  from  the  time  of  Hunter 
to  the  present  English  iurgery  has  had  about  it  something 
noble. 

In  the  U.  S.  in  this  century  "  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  practical  surgery  "  (Billrutk).  A  pupil  of  John 
Hunter,  Philip  Syng  Phytick  (1778-1837),  it  often  itytad 
the  father  of  American  iurgery.  He  left  no  workt  to  record 
hit  vait  experience,  but  his  viewi  bare  been  totomeeitent 
'.  8.  Dortey  (1783-1818),  the  au- 

.... io  treatise  on  inrgery  publl.hed 

Phvsick's  ingenious  practice  in  ununiled 

lain,,  topri- 

ived  ludetenl 

appreciation,     jonn  i^oiuns  n»rrru«»  *j«Jton(l 
wrote  a  treatise  on  tumors,  and  was  the  firtt  to  perfo 
(Oct.  10,  1846)  an  operation  of  importance  on  a  pati 
anffisthetiied  by  .ulpnuric  ether      U  enline  > 
1865)  acquired  an  immense  fame  by  hit  daring  open 
on  tho  arteriei.     According  to  Prof.  Grosa,  "no 
livinir  or  dead,  ever  tied  so  many  vessels,  or  so  luccei 
for  thge  cure  of  aneurism,  the  relief  of  injury  or  I the  arr-t 
of  morbid  growths."  _  Benjamin  Wto*W  If-AgO 
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1870)  of  Kentucky  had  marvellous  iueoett  an  a  l«h<'t"n» 
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McDowell  (1771-1830)  of  Kentucky 
otomy(1809).     William  Gibson  (1788- 
as  the  first  to 
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boldlurgcon  of'indomiUble  industry  and  ( 
T.  D.  Miltter  (1810-58)  was  noted  for  his  i 
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museum  to  the  Philadelphia  College,  -i       ' 
dowmcnt  fund.    George  flay-ard  of  Boston  ( I 

eorffc  W  Norris  (1808-75)  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  Mi 
W~rgen  (1811-47)  of  Bo.ton  were  able  Upital ""W 
whose  contribution!  to  the  literature  of  the  art 


i**  the  century  it  .ppro«h,d  ,h.  bound- 
aries  of  nationality  seem  to  vam.h  from    he  domain 
sur«ry.     With  marvellously  increased  f«>>"i««  °f." 
communieation,  all  advance,  in  th.  art  «e  T»c«lily  knowm 
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throughout  the  civilized  world.  At  no  former  period,  as-  | 
sumliy.  has  there  been  greater  scientific  activity.  One  re-  ; 
suit  of  the  cmulivtive  ardor  with  which  surgery  has  been  , 
latterly  cultivated  is  the  prevalent  tendency  to  pursue 
special  branches  of  the  art.  This  practice  is  not  devoid 
of  the  danger  of  narrowing  the  views  of  the  practitioner 
and  debasing  him  to  the  grade  of  a  clever  artisan,  but  un- 
doubtcdly  it  has  already  promoted  most  valuable  advances 
in  surgery.  Ophthalmology,  invoking  the  aid  of  physical 
tctenoc  has  been  revolutionized,  and  in  many  other  direc- 
tion some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  branches  of  surgery 
until  lately  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  The  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  surgery  in  the  nineteenth 
century  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  preceding  age. 
The  practical  use  of  anesthetics,  introduced  in  the  shape 
of  ether-inhalation  by  Morton  in  1846,  and  by  the  use  of 
chloroform  by  Simpson  in  1847,  constitutes  Ml  epoch-mak- 
ing advance  in  the  art.  The  introduction  of  ovariotomy 
(ISO1.))  by  MacUowell,  of  lithotrity  (1822)  by  Civiale,  are 
improvements  of  the  first  order.  The  extensions  of  repar- 
ntivo  surgery  to  the  relief  of  cleft  palate,  vesico-vaginal 
fistula;,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  deformities,  have  been 
of  great  value.  The  employment  of  metallic  sutures  and 
ligatures  (Levert,  1829),  of  immovable  apparatus  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  (Seutin,  1842),  and  of  manipulation 
in  the  reduction  of  luxations  (W.  W.  Reid,  1855),  are  most 
important  innovations.  The  bloodless  method  of  Esmareh 
(1873)  and  the  antiseptic  method  of  Lister  (1869)  are  of 
far-reaching  application.  The  great  advances  made  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  of  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  urethra,  and  rectum,  and 
of  outgrowths  and  tumors,  are  most  creditable.  It  would 
be  profitable  to  review  these  in  detail,  but  many  of  the 
subjects  are  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  ! 
limits  assigned  to  this  article  have  already  been  attained,  : 
if  not  exceeded.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the 
progress  of  this  beneficent  art,  and  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  now,  for  ever  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  schools  and 


entrusted  to  enlightened  and  original  workers,  it  may 
steadily  advance  toward  that  absolute  perfection  that  is 
probably  unattainable.  GEORGE  A.  OTIS. 

Sylves'ter  (JAMES  JOSEPH),  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  London 
Sept.  3,  1814;  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
was  for  a  short  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  University 
College,  London  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1839;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academv  at  Woolwich  1855,  and  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1876,  and  is 
author  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  memoirs,  112  of 
which,  published  prior  to  1863,  are  recorded  in  the  Royal 
Society's  Index  of  Scientific  Papers.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  a  paper  of  great  value,  both  from  a' 
mathematical  and  historical  point  of  view,  on  Newton's 
rule  for  discovering  the  number  of  real  and  imaginary 
roots  of  an  equation;  also  his  researches  on  the  SeperrioH 
of  Series  and  the  Partitions  of  Numbers,  and  his  papers  on 
the  Analytical  Development  of  Fresnel'a  Optical  Theory  of 
Crystals  and  on  The  Rotation  nf  a  lliyiil  Hotly,  and  his  dis- 
coveries on  the  Involution  of  Six  Lines  in  Space,  culminat- 
ing in  the  result  that  if  these  six  lines  represent  forces  in 
equilibrium,  they  must  lie  on  a  ruled  cubic  surface,  are  of 
high  value.  He  has  invented  an  instrument,  the  plagio- 
graph  or  modified  pantagraph,  which,  in  addition  to  alter- 
ing the  magnitude,  possesses  the  property  of  rotating  the 
image  of  a  figure  through  any  desired  angle ;  and  another, 
the  geometrical  fan,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cheap  astronomical  spectroscope.  Prof.  Sylves- 
ter's most  distinguished  work  has,  however,  been  done  in 
the  modern  algebra.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  theory 
of  determinants  is  due  exclusively  to  him,  and  the  great 
modern  theory  of  invariants  owes  its  origin  and  early  de- 
velopment almost  wholly  to  his  efforts  and  those  of  Prof. 
Cayley.  THOMAS  CRAIG. 

Sylvicolidoc  and  Sylviidae.    See  WARBLERS. 
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Tal'bot  (Jons),  rector  of  Fretherne,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  1701 ;  chaplain  on  the  ship  Centurion,  which 
brought  to  America,  in  June,  1702,  the  first  missionaries 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts;  was  himself  appointed  a  missionary  of  this 
society  Sept.  18,  1702;  founder  and  first  rector  of  St. 
Mary's  church,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Mar.  25,  1703;  for 
twenty  years  a  leader  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
northern  colonies  of  America;  consecrated  bishop  in  1722 
by  nonjurors  in  England.  D.  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
29,  1727.  His  Life  and  Letters  are  given  in  the  History 
of  the  Church  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  GEORGE  M.  HILLS. 

Tammany  Ring.  See  TWEED  (WILLIAM  MARCY),HI 
CYCLOPEDIA. 

Tar'box  (INCREASE  N.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  East  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Feb.  11,  1815;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1839; 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Framingham, 
Mass.,  1844-51 ;  since  1851  secretary  of  the  American  Ed- 
ucation Society  at  Boston;  author  of  Winnie  and  Walter 
Stories  (4  vols.,  juvenile,  I860),  Nineveh,  or  linried  City 
(1858),  Missionary  Patriots  (1864),  Uncle  George  Stories 
(4  vols.,  juvenile,  1865),  The  Curse  (1863),  Tare  and  Alex- 
andria (1865),  Life  of  Major-Oeneral  Israel  Putnam  (1876). 

Tfiche,  Iliiyou.  What  is  now  termed  Bayou  T<!che 
was  once  the  lower  portion  of  the  ancient  channel  of  Red 
River  (which  then  discharged  its  waters  directly  into  the 
sea,  and  formed  high  and  fertile  alluvial  banks,  or  a  delta, 
sloping  regularly  seaward),  extending  from  the  present 
Bayou  Courteaubleu,  E.  of  Opelousas,  La.,  around  and  to 
the  W.  and  S.  of  what  is  now  the  Grand  Lake  basin — then 
probably  an  inland  bay  into  which  the  Mississippi  River 
discharged — to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  now,  too,  the  lower 
Atchafalaya  River,  S.  of  Grand  Lake.  The  lower  half  of 
the  T^che  is  a  currentless  (except  for  brief  periods  after 
heavy  rainstorms  or  during  the  flood-period  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River)  tide-water  channel,  and  is  only  navigable 
for  small  steamboats  to  St.  Martinsville,  about  100  miles 
above  the  railroad  terminus  at  Morgan  City  on  the  lower 
Atchafalaya,  Above  St.  Martinsville  the  Teche  is  only 
navigable  for  flat  or  keel  boats  during  the  flood-season  or 
for  brief  periods  after  heavy  rains,  but  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  elevate  its  surface  by  means  of  locks  and  dams, 
and  so  convert  it  into  a.  canal.  The  ancient  channel  of 
Red  River,  of  which  the  Te'che  formed  a  part,  comprised 
what  are  now  known  as  the  Courteaubleu,  Boeuf,  Robert, 


Rapides,  and  Jean  de  Jean  or  Cotile,  but  there  is  now  no 
connection  between  Red  River,  at  or  above  the  falls  (at 
Alexandria),  and  the  Bceuf,  which  itself  is  not  navigable. 
Pattersonville,  Centrcvillc,  Franklin,  New  Iberia,  and  St. 
Martinsville  are  prominent  towns  on  the  Te'che.  The 
Te'che,  below  the  head  of  navigation,  comprises  one  of  the 
richest  sugar-regions  of  Louisiana,  and  its  lands  generally, 
especially  on  the  right  bank,  are  above  the  reach  of  over- 
flow, and  do  not  require  leveeing.  G.  W.  R.  BAYLEV. 

Teeth  [Ang.-Sax.  toilh ;  Lat.  dens,  dentis ;  Gr.  oJov's, 
MOP™?],  certain  hard  bodies  situated  in  the  mouth  or  at 
the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  defini- 
tion, comprehensive  and  vague  as  it  may  appear,  is  as  ex- 
act as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits.  Under  this  defini- 
tion arc  included  not  only  the  teeth  of  mammals  and  other 
vertebrates,  but  the  hard  bodies  that  stud  the  surface  of 
the  odontophore  or  lingual  ribbon  of  mollusks,  etc.  IIo- 
mologically  speaking,  however,  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween the  homonymous  parts  in  the  representatives  of  the 
different  branches  :  inasmuch,  too,  as  the  term  belongs 
specially  to  the  vertebrates,  the  appendages  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  branch  will  alone  be  considered  here. 
These  are  sufficiently  variable  in  development,  as  well  as 
form  and  position,  and  their  characteristics  in  the  several 
classes  may  be  briefly  examined  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
velopment. 

The  leptocardians  or  pharyngobranchiates  are  entirely 
destitute  of  teeth. 

The  marsipobranchiate?  have  teeth  developed  on  the 
tongue,  and  more  or  less  from  the  surface  of  the  oral  disk  ; 
in  the  myxinoids  a  single  tooth  is  present  on  the  roof  of 
the  mouth :  but  in  the  petromyzonts  numerous  teeth  exist 
in  oblique  rows  on  the  disk. 

The  selachians  or  elasmobranchiates  exhibit  a  very  con- 
siderable diversity  in  their  dentition,  of  which  the  chief 
types  have  been  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  article  ELASMO- 

BRASCHIATES. 

The  fishes  are,  more  than  any  other  class,  distinguished 
by  the  diversity  in  development  and  position  of  the  teeth, 
as  well  as  form  and  mode  of  attachment. 

As  to  position,  they  may  be  entirely  absent  from  at  least 
the  mouth  proper,  or  they  may  be  present  on  almost  all 
the  bones — i'.  e.  the  intermaxillaries,  the  supramaxillaries, 
the  vomer,  the  palatines,  the  pterygoids,  the  ento-ptery- 
goids,  and  the  tongue,  as  well  as  the  pharyngeal  bones, 
the  branchial  arches,  and  the  commencement  of  the  ceso- 
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plngus.     There  m:iy  be  also  a  considerable  diversity  in 
.[nit  ition   within  the  limits  of  the  same  natural  family, 

although,  as  a   rule,  tin-  <litli-ren,-.  •<  :irt-  inrr.u.i^^mhle  :  as 
example-  amoliL:  Amrn":in  ti-!u--  the 


:  as 

-  ;in<l  cen- 

trarchoi'ls  m;ty  be  mentioned.     All  of  the  cyprinoids  are 
totnllv  tlovoi'i  ut'  teeth  in   tin-  month,  although  they  have 

-  '••  n 

and 


them  well  developed  on  the  phar\n^i-al  bones.     The 
trarchoids  offer   considerable   diversity :    in    I'unutiii   ».,« 
Li'/iiiinii  teeth  arc  present  only  on  the  jaws  and  vomer,  but 
in    .iiiilil'iiilii''*  and   ' '/, •.,,.,/,, -i/iiiui  they  e\i-t   not  only  on  | 
the  jaws  and  vomer,  but  also  on  the  palatine  and  ptery-  ! 
goid  bones.     A  still  more  noticeable  ea 
afforded  hv  the  family  of  clupcids,  ineludiii'.;  the  hei 
shad,  etc. :   in  A!<i*'t  (the  shad)  the   mouth  is   aliuo-t  i •  1.  i. 
tulous,  while    ill  <'l»l> ••>"'./.•«  teeth  are  developed  on  the   111 
termaxillarifs   and   siipramaxillaries   (as   ereniilaiions),  as 
well  as  on  the  dcntaries.  vomer,  palatine-.  ptrr\  :_'"ids,  and 
tongue:   between   these  there  is   almost  every   grada 
These  variation*  iii  Iho  clupeids  are  generally  to  siieh  an 
cMent   unaeeoiiipanii'd  by  ot her  modilieat ions  ,,f  strin-tiirp 
that  their  systematic  value  is  very  slight.     Nevertheless, 
in  must  eases  there  is  a  quite  close  concordance  between 
the  development  of  the  teeth  and  other  characters,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  dentition  may  be  tolerably 
well  predicated  from  the  associated  characters.     The  most 
common  combination,  too,  at  least  among  the  specialized 
acanthopterygian  fishes,  is  expressed  in  the  aggregation  of 
teeth  on  the  intermaxillaries,  dentaries,  vomer,  and  pala- 
tines,    'i'lio  Percidio,  Scrranidn-,  and  Soombrlda)  (but  not 
all  their  species)  are  examples  of  this  class.     Closely-re- 
lated types,  however,  have  the  teeth  confined  to  the  inter- 
maxillarios  and  dentaries;  such  are,  «.</.,  the  typical  Pris- 
tipoinatidro  and  Sparidse.     In  one  family  (Stroroateida)) 
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teeth  are  developed  on  plates  at  the  entrance  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

In  form  there  is  great  variety.     The  most  common  is 
elongated  conic,  but  more  or  less  curved,  contour,  or  some 
slight  modification   thereof.      The   most   noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  other  types  are  the  following :  Extremely  elon- 
t-ited    slender,  and  almost  hair-like  teeth  arc  found  in  th 
chrotodontid?  ;   incisors  like  those  of  mammals,  superfici- 
ally at  least,  are  developed  in  the  Sargi  (sheepshead,  etc. 
molar-like  teeth  are  present  in  the  jaws  of  many  Spandie 
and  on  the  palate  in  Anarrhicadidso ;  barbed  or  arrow-like 
teeth  are  exemplified  in  the  Trichiuridse  and  related  forms ; 
compressed,  lancet-like  teeth  exist  in  the  jaws  of  Pomnto- 
mua  or  Temxodon  (the  blue-fish);  slender,  spoon-lil 
are  to  be  seen  on  the  lips  of  the  loricariids ;  squamiform, 
imbricated  teeth  cover  the  jaws  in  the  Searida> ;  and  broad, 
incisorial  teeth  are  confluent  with  the  jaws  m  the  d 
tids  and  tctrodontids. 

In  their  combinations  and  mode  of  attachment  tl 
almost  equal  variety.    In  most  fishes  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  aggregated  in  many  rows  on  the  jaws  as  well 
palate;  in  many  they  are  uniserial ;  often  they  arc  differ- 
entiated into  two  or  more  kinds-*,  y.  the ,  foremost  I 
or  the  hindmost  ones,  and  sometimes  (as  in  different  In 
both,  may  be  developed  as  canines,  while  the  others  i 
small;  often,  too,  the  teeth  of  the  anterior  row  are  much 
larger  than  the  others;   again,  in  the  spands  e.g.,  th 
teeth  of  the  front  of  the  jaws  are  conic  or  incisor,. ,  an 
those  of  the  sides  molar.     In  fishes  generally  the   ecth  are 
immovably  implanted  in  sockets  ,n  the  jaws,  but  read 
detached  therefrom;  in  some    however  (..  ,.  »  ^^; 
f',,rl,<,l,irnrliu,  certain  Serranidse,  etc.),  they  are  mor 
less  movable,  while  in  loricariids  they  seem  to  be  lo 

eSJiiifci  ssFttosssst* 

inrnPrespectfrt°omdevelopm8ent,  according  to  Tomes,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  facts:  "In  all  cases  the  whole  so 
changes  take  place  beneath  an  unbroken  surface, ^an 
at  some  little  depth;  in  this  respect,  however,  d 
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under  various  combinations.    (Bee  Osutm 

i  they  an  leas  eonsUnliy  present ; 
in  many  (r.  ;/.  td.  are  suppress sii  in  the  I 

jaw,  and  present  only   in  ll.e  upper ;  in  numerous  other* 
•  if y  are  al.M-nt  Irom  th.  upper  u  well  as 
wer  jaw:   in  the  frogs  teeth  an  developed   in  the 
\  oiii-T.  hut  in  the  IT.I  !•  are  entirely  wanln  «ic 

as  on  the  jaws.    The  other  modification*  of  dentition  uiuit 
be  sought  for  under  special  am 

In  l  10  varieties  of  dentition  are  quite  numt- 

!  rous,  but  lens  so  than  in  the  fishes.     The  pi >p*l  modii. 

•.-I  to  111  tin-  aril.  !r.  ..n  ihn  dinenat 
u  reference  most  be  made.  It  need  only 
be  added  here  that,  according  to  Tomes,  but  contrary  to 
the  older  authors,  "  the  teeth,  as  far  a*  known,  eon>i 
dentine,  to  »l,i  di  is  very  generally  saperadded  an  invest- 
ment of  enamel,  partial  or  e< 

'  only  present  in  a  few  instances,"  the  only  forms  having 
teeth  covered  with  oementum  being  "  those  w  hich  have  them 
implanted  in  more  or  less  complete  sockets  or  la  a  groove," 
as  the  crocodilian*  and  ichtbyoeanrians. 

The  birds  of  the  present  epoch  an  entirely  destitute  of 
true  teeth,  and  the  mandibles  have  generally  more  or  less) 
trenchant,  unarmed  linear  edges,  but  sometimes  they  an 
armed  with  processes  of  bone  simulating  teeth,  but  in  no 
other  respect  entitled  to  that  name.  In  former  Ifsefcs, 
however,  then  existed  types  actually  provided  with  true 
teeth,  having  all  the  structural  characteristics  of  those  or- 
gans, and  fitting  in  sockets  in  the  jaws:  these  have  been 
combined  by  Marsh  under  the  general  term  Odonlornlthes 
(i.  t.  toothed  birds). 

In  the  mammals  teeth  are  confined  to  the  jaws — i.  c.  the 
intermaxillary,  supramaxlllary.  and  dentary  bones— and 
are  almost  always  developed,  although  in  a  few  forms,  rep- 
resenting several  orders,  they  an  entirely  wanting.  It 
may  at  the  same  time  be  recalled  that  while  true  teeth 
are  confined  to  the  jaws,  then  are  certain  asperities  on  the 
tongue  (i.  •.  in  the  Felidas,  monotremes,  and  some  other 
mammals)  which  are  almost  as  much  entitled  to  be  called 
teeth  as  are  analogous  processes  in  other  animals :  three, 
nevertheless,  differ  entirely  in  bistnlogical  characters  from 
teeth;  and  in  this  respect  an  quite  dissimilar  from  the 
teeth  on  the  tongues  of  fishes,  which  an  essentially  similar 
to  those  of  the  jaws  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  In 
the  existing  monotnme*  of  the  family  Ornitborhynchidst 
molar  tooth-like  appendages  are  developed  in  the  jaws  on 
each  side,  and  have  been  designated  as  teeth :  but,  although 
functionally  they  are  such,  they  must  not  be  confounde 
with  the  molar  teeth  of  other  mammals :  with  them  they 
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are  not  at  all  homologous,  but  rather  an  epidermal  append- 
ages like  whalebone,  eU.    In  the  mar.upials  and  placental 
mammals  the  teeth  are  homologous  with  each  other,  a 
developed  in  the  same  manner.     The  fully-developed  teeth 
are  composed  essentially  of  three  element.—  (I)  the  den- 
tine, (2)  the  enamel,  and  (3)tbec«»..t.   (DThedenlin.,, 
the  chief  component  of  the  teeth,  and  is  exempline. 
several  conditions.  "  In  most  mammals  (according  to 
the  body  of  the  tooth  consists  of  a  gelatinous  animal  I 
and  calcareous  earth,  combined  and  arranged  according  to 
the  plan  which  characteriies  the  tissue  called  ' 
dentine.'     The  compartment.  «*"*-*~*3?S3L 
Owenl  called  •  calcigerous     or  'dental  cells,    and  WHICH 
contain  the  hardening  salt,  in  their  dense*  .Ut.  are  .«b- 
eircular  or  subhcxagonal.     Th.  c.lcig.rou.  and  ..in. 
Wbes,  varying  from  ^^h  to  „  J.  .th  of  an  ,  nob  m  diam- 
eter, and  placed  with  intervals  eaual  to  from  two  to 
heir  own  diameters,  proceed  at  nr.1  with  strong,  and  then 
wVthgenUe  curve.  frL  th.  pulp-cavity  to  "..outer  sur- 
face of  the  dentine,  their  general  direction  being  always 
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sections  or  fractures  of  the  tusk,  which  is  characteristic  of 
true  '  ivory.'  "  Several  other  modifications  are  noticeable. 
In  u  few  mammals,  e.  </.,  in  the  incisors  of  some  rodents, 
and  in  the  molars  of  the  Bruta,  of  the  sub-order  Tardigrada, 
more  or  less  of  the  dentine  is  modified  by  the  persistence 
of  certain  tracts  of  the  pulp-cavity,  forming  vascular  or 
medullary  canals.  "  In  certain  other  Bruta  of  tho  sub-order 
Fodientia  (family  Oryctcropodidoe)  the  dentine  of  the  long 
air!  slender  prismatic  denticles  which  arc  aggregated  to 
form  the  compound  tooth  is  unvascular,  and  is  oharaoter- 
ized  chiefly  by  the  frequent  division  and  wide  angles  at, 
which  the'branches  of  the  bifurcating  calcigcrous  tubes 
diverge,  before  resolving  themselves  into  their  minute 
wavy  terminations."  (2)  The  enamel  is  generally  more  or 
1«M  developed  around  the  dentine  on  the  crown  of  the 
tooth,  and  is  excessively  hard  and  composed  of  extremely 
minute  fibres  standing  outward  over  tho  dentine.  The 
enamel  is  developed  around  the  teeth  of  most  mammals, 
but  to  a  varying  extent,  and  is  wanting  chiefly  in  most  of 
the  representatives  of  the  order  Bruta.  (3)  The  cement  is 
quite  like  bone  in  appearance  and  composition,  and  enters 
to  a  varying  extent  into  the  composition  of  tho  tooth.  It 
is,  however,  generally  most  developed  around  the  roots, 
and  least  so  on  the  crowns ;  but  in  some  forms  there  is  a 
large  deposit  around  the  crowns  also. 

The  teeth  of  mammals  are  always  inserted  in  sockets  in 
the  jaws,  surrounded  by  gums.  They  are  severally  divided 
into  two  portions — tho  exposed  portion  or  crown,  and 
the  inserted  portion,  known  as  the  fangs  or  roots.  The 
difference  is  generally  well  denned,  but  in  some  forms,  es- 
pecially in  certain  rodents  (Arvicolinre),  etc.,  there  is  no 
abrupt  distinction  between  the  inserted  and  exserted  por- 
tions, and  true  roots  are  not  developed. 

The  characteristic  features  in  the  development  of  mam- 
mals, according  to  Charles  S.  Tomes  (Phil.  Trttiis.  Royd 
Snc.  London,  clxv.  pt.  1,  1875,  p.  285)  are  as  follows  : 
"  i.  There  is  never,  at  any  stage,  an  open  groove  from 
the  bottom  of  which  papillae  rise  up.  ii.  That  the  (irst 
recognizable  change  in  the  vicinity  of  a  forming  tooth- 
germ  is.  a  dipping  down  of  a  process  of  the  oral  epithelium, 
looking,  in  section  transverse  to  the  jaw,  like  a  deep  sim- 
ple tubular  gland,  which  descends  into  the  submucous  tis- 
sue, and  ultimately  forms  the  enamel-organ,  iii.  That  sub- 
sequently to  the  descent  of  the  so-called  enamel-germ  tho 
changes  in  the  subjacent  tissue  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  tho  dentine-papilla  take  place  opposite  to  its  end,  and 
not  at  tho  surface,  iv.  That  the  permanent  tooth-germs 
first  appear  as  offshoots  from  the  epithelial  process  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  the  deciduous  tooth-germ  (A'o/- 
liker),  the  first  permanent  molar  being  derived  from  a  pri- 
mary dipping  down  (like  a  deciduous  tooth),  the  second 
deriving  its  enamel-gorm  from  the  epithelial  neck  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  from  that  of  the  second  (Legroe  and 
Mat/itot}." 

The  teeth  of  mammals  not  increasing  in  size,  as  do  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  a  provision  must  exist  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  size  and  development  to  that  of  the 
animal.  This  is  effected  in  part  by  (1)  the  late  develop- 
ment of  some  of  the  teeth,  which  do  not  appear  until  the 
animal  has  attained  a  large  size;  and,  in  part,  as  well,  (2) 
by  the  replacement  of  some  of  the  teeth  developed  about 
the  time  of  birth  by  subsequent  ones  of  larger  size.  Those 
animals  which  have  only  one  set  of  teeth — -the  non-decid- 
uous— are  said  to  be  monophyodont  (*i6i>o«,  "  one,"  <l>vtiv,  to 
"put  forth,"  and  o£ot/t,  "tooth");  those  which  have  two 
sets  of  teeth,  an  early  (deciduous)  and  a  later  (non-decid- 
uous) set,  are  called  in  contrast  diphyodont  ({it,  "two," 
^ueic,  to  "  put  forth,"  ofiou't,  "  tooth  ") ;  these  characters,  how- 
ever, are  not  co-ordinated  with  others,  and  mammals,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  contrasted,  as  has  been  attempted,  into  nat- 
ural sections  distinguished  by  such  characteristics.  In  the 
marsupials  only  four  teeth  (one  in  each  jaw  on  each  side) 
are  succeeded  by  larger  teeth.  These  are,  therefore,  imper- 
fectly diphyodont.  The  teeth  of  the  second  set  are  devel- 
oped from  diverticula  of  the  sacs  in  which  originated  those 
of  the  first  set.  In  the  brutes  or  edentates  the  teeth,  so  far 
as  known,  in  most  of  the  sections  are  monophyodont,  only 
one  set  being  developed,  but  in  the  armadillos  they  are 
diphyodont,  a  set  of  milk  teeth  existing  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  after  birth,  and  being  finally  succeeded,  some- 
times not  until  near  maturity,  by  a  second  permanent  set. 
Among  the  Carnivores,  in  the  Fissipedes,  or  terrestrial 
species,  the  diphyodont  type  is  well  exemplified,  the  milk 
teeth  being  of  a  more  or  less  large  size,  and  retained  for 
quite  a  long  period,  until  finally  replaced  by  the  permanent 
set:  but  in  the  Pinnipedes,  or  swimming  Carnivores,  the 
milk  teeth  are  extremely  rudimentary,  and  replaced  before 
birth  by  those  of  the  permanent  series.  In  the  cetaceans 
but  one  set  of  teeth  has  been  found,  and  it  is  probable, 
from  the  phases  of  development  in  allied  types,  that  this 
represents  the  permanent  or  second  set  of  the  typical  mam- 


mals, the  first  set  being  probably  suppressed.  In  the  ro- 
dents tho  great  incisor  teeth  arc  permanent,  and  have  no 
deciduous  predecessors.  In  the  case  of  those  forms  which 
have  only  three  molars  or  less,  as  in  the  Muridiu,  etc.,  thr.-n 
all  belong  to  the  permanent  set,  being  true  molars,  and 
consequently  the  animals  in  question  are  strictly  mono- 
phyodont. In  those  forms,  however,  where  the  number 
of  molars  exceeds  three,  tho  teeth  in  front  of  them  are 
pre-molars,  or  teeth  which  have  had  deciduous  predeces- 
sors. 

The  rows  of  teeth  in  almost  all  species  exhibit  inter- 
ruptions of  varying  extent.  These  interruptions  mirst 
frequently  exist  between  the  incisors  and  canines  of  the 
upper  jaw  for  the  reception  of  the  canines  of  the  lower, 
and  in  the  lower  jaw  between  the  canines  and  molars  for 

I  tho  reception  of  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  in- 
terruptions are  designated  as  diastemas  or  diastemata, 

:  and  result  from  the  increased  size  of  the  canines  in  tho 
respective  jaws,  and  the  necessity  for  space  in  the  opposite 
jaw  to  receive  them.  When  the  canines  are  reduced  in 
size,  there  is  often  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  extent 
of  tho  diastemas  ;  and  in  man,  where  the  teeth  are  all  nearly 
on  the  same  level,  the  series  in  both  jaws  are  perfectly 
uninterrupted;  and  in  this  respect  man  is  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  living  mammals,  although  approached 
by  certain  of  the  lemuroid  species.  The  character  is.  how- 
ever, not  exclusive,  and  in  certain  extinct  forms  belong- 
ing to  the  nuniiKiiit  1'ainily  of  Anoplotheriida:  there  arc  also 
uninterrupted  series  of  teeth  in  the  two  jaws.  The  diastc- 

j  mas,  however,  are  by  no  means  always  co-ordinated  with 
the  development  of  the  canine  teeth,  but  very  frequently 
result  from  the  elongation  of  the  jaws  and  the  reduction  of 

i  the  anterior  molar  teeth,  as  in  most  of  the  ungulates  and 
in  all  the  rodents,  in  which  latter  the  canines  are  never  de- 
veloped. 

As  to  structure  and  functional  development,  the  teeth 
throughout  the  series  of  mammals  are  differentiated  on  the 
whole  into  three  groups  :  (1)  Those  in  the  front  of  the  jaws 
have  compressed  cutting  crowns,  and  have  therefore  been 
denominated  iaciaori  (inciilere,  to  "  cut").  In  the  lower 
forms  there  may  be  as  many  as  ten  (5  +  5)  in  the  upper 
jaw,  but  in  the  higher  forms  the  normal  number  is  six 
(3  +  3),  and  this  is  never  exceeded,  although  frequently 
the  number  is  less,  some  being  suppressed.  The  incisors 
are  recognizable  always  by  their  position  :  in  the  upper 
jaw  they,  and  they  alone,  are  implanted  in  the  intermax- 
illary or  premaxillary  bone,  and  in  the  under  jaw  those 
corresponding  in  position,  or  opposite  the  upper  ones,  are 
incisors.  (2)  On  the  sides  behind  the  incisors  are  the  ca- 
nine*, which  are  exemplified  especially  in  the  dog,  whence 
the  name  (rauinm,  pertaining  to  the  "  dog") ;  these  have 
generally  more  or  less  elongated,  compressed,  conic,  but 
recurved  crowns,  but  they  vary  much  in  this  respect. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form,  however,  their  character  is 
determined  by  their  position.  Those  teeth  which  are  in- 
serted in  the  supramaxillary  bone  in  front,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  suture  between  that,  bone  and  the  inter- 
maxillary in  the  upper  jaw,  are  canines;  and  the  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw  which  fit  just  in  front  of  these  are  horaony- 
mous.  They  never  exceed  four  in  number — that  is,  one 
on  each  jaw  on  each  side.  (3)  The  molars  are  all  the 
other  teeth  behind  the  canines,  whatever  may  be  their 
shape.  Those  of  the  set  which  are  developed  at  birth, 
and  not  long  thereafter  shed,  are  designated  deciduous  or 
milk  teeth,  and  the  ones  which  succeed  them  are  the  pre- 
molars;  these  are  always  toward  the  front;  the  molars 
behind,  which  are  permanent  and  have  no  deciduous  pre- 
decessors, are  known  as  true  molar  teeth.  The  number  of 
the  teeth  in  the  lower  types  of  mammals  is  so  variable  that 
a  typical  number  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  In  the 
higher  or  edueabilian  series,  however,  a  typical  number 
exists,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  that  great  group  or  super- 
order  it  is  generally  easy  to  locate  the  teeth  which  corre- 
spond to  those  of  the  primitive  series,  however  much  they 
may  be  developed  or  modified,  and  however  few  may  ulti- 
mately remain.  The  number  in  question  is  44.  These 
are  divided  as  follows :  I.  (incisors)  $,  C.  (canines)  \,  P.  M. 
(promolars)  |,  M.  (molars)  |  X  2  =  44.  This  formula  is  best 
exemplified  among  recent  mammals  in  the  common  hog, 
but  in  the  species  of  the  early  Tertiary  period  it  was  a 
very  common,  if  not  the  predominant,  one  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  edueabilian  series.  But  it  is  now  very 
uncommon,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  recent  forms  more 
or  less  of  the  teeth  are  suppressed  ;  not  distantly-related 
types,  however,  may  differ  in  this  respect:  thus,  in  the 
Canidas  (dogs,  etc.)  nearly  or  quite  the  archetypical  num- 
ber may  be  developed,  but  in  the  Felidae  (cats,  etc.)  the 
number  may  bo  reduced  to  as  low  as  30,  or  even  20,  the 
missing  ones  being  the  anterior  of  the  premolars  and  the 
posterior  of  the  true  molars. 

Such  are,  in  short,  some  of  the  principal  characteristics 
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of  the  dentition  in  the  various  classes  of  vertebrate!.     The 

imperatively  forced  limits  of  llii-  article  forbid  a  .1.  • 

notice  lit'  the  i lilieations  in  the  n-vcrnl  orders  ami  (ami 

lies,  but  this  has  in  pai  i  id]  jriv  en  in  -| > •' -i.il  arti- 

cles on  these  ^nnips.      Inasmuch 
the  dc\  elopment  of  the  teeth  promnlgftted  by  the  mo 
pert  recent  investigator.-'  diflcr  much  from  those  -.1  th. 
odontologies,  tin-  hilc   t  result-  ot'  MI<-  ot  the  mo-l  ;tp| 


hpiin  t"  no  serial  conditions  verified  by  oh-cruitiun.  .. 
In  all  animals  the  tooth  nerm  consists  |irimanly  of  two 
structures,  and  two  only — the  dentine  ^erm  ami  Ihu 
enamel-germ.  The  simplest  tooth-germ  never  comprises 
anvthin^  more.  When  :L  capsule  is  <(.-\  elu|,, •.!,  j!  (  i 

partly  from  a  s ndary  upgrowth  of  the  tissue  at  the  base 

of  the  dcntine-;.renii.  partly  frnm  an  accidental  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  Connective!  tissue.  :t.  The  existence  of 
an  enamel  -or^an  is  quite  universal,  and  is  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  enamel  upon  the  com 
plcte  I  tooth,  although  the  degree  to  which  it  U  developed 
has  distinct  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  future  enamel. 

4.  So  far  as  researches  <;o,  a  stellate  retieulum,  constituting 
a  hirire  hulk  of  the  enuiiicl-nrgan,  is  a  structure  confined 
to  the  Mammalia.     (It  is  absent  in  the  armadillo,  and,  I 
should  infer  from  Mr.  Turner's  description,  in  the  narwhal.) 

5.  As  laid  down  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  1'rof.  Kiilliker,  the 
dentine-papilla  is  beyond  all  question  a  dermal  stru 

the  enamel-organ  an  epithelial  or  epidermic  structure.     As 
I  believe  it  cnn  be  shown  that  the  enamel  is  formed  by  an 
actual  conversion  of  the  cells  of  the  enamel-organ,  this 
makes  the  dentine  dermal  and  the  enamel  epidermic  struc- 
tures.    6.   In  Tcleostci  the  new  enamel-germs  are  formed 
directly  from  the  oral  epithelium,  and  are  new  formations 
arising  quite  independently  of  any  portion  of  the  tooth- 
germs  of  the  teeth  which  have  preceded  them.     In  mam- 
mals and  reptiles,  and  in  some,  at  all  events,  of  the  Batra- 
ehia,  new  tooth-germs  are  derived  from  portions  of  their 
predecessors.     7.  In  all  animals  examined  the  phenomena 
are  very  uniform  :  a  process  dips  in  from  the  oral  epithe- 
lium, often  to  a  great  depth ;  the  end  of  the  process  becomes 
transformed  into  an  enamel-organ  coincidently  with  tit 
formation  of  a  dentine-papilla  beneath  it.    The  difference* 
lie  rather  in  such  minor  details  as  the  extent  to  whu 
capsule  is  developed ;  and  no  such  generalization  as  that 
the  teeth  of  fish  in  their  development  represent  only  at 
earlier  stage  of  the  development  of  the  teeth  of  Mammalia 
can  be  drawn."     (Tomes,  Phil.  Tram.  Royal  Sac.  £md*% 
vol.  clxvi.  pp.  265-266,  1876.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Teeth,  Chemistry  of.     The  teeth  of  different  animal 
races  present  considerable  variations  in  composition  and 
in  the  relative  proportions  and  arrangement  of  the  din 
structural  materials  that  make  up  the  tooth— the  enamel,  th< 
dentine,  and  the  cement.     Human  teeth,  of  course,  present 
the'  most  direct  interest.     For  the  enamel  of  t 
young  children  Hoppo-Seyler  found  as  follows : 


Tricalcium  phosphate 

Calcium  carbonate 

Calcium  chloride 
Trlmasneslum  phosphate 
Ferric  phosphate 
Soluble  saline  matter 
Soluble  organic  matter 
Insoluble  organic  matter 


1.72 
.63 
.S5 

1.23 


100.93 


From  an  extensive  research  of  Von  Bibra  npon  the  com- 
position of  teeth  of  different  animals  the  following  figures, 
relating  to  human  teeth,  are  selected : 

En.mel  Enamel  !>«»"»•  ??""!. 
if,n.la  of  female  of  m"l«  of  femnle 
molar.  molar.  molar.  molar. 

Tricalcium  phosphate  and  Ig982       81.63       6B.72        67.54 
calcium  fluoride,  J  gM  7  97 

Calcium  carbonate......... 4.S7  «•*  U9 

Trimagnesiuio  phosphate....    IM  1W 

Soluble  salts »°          *L          '^  jw 

Fat • •*»       *5^      28'Jl         21.00 

Total  orsanic  matter S.09        ».»^  79  w 

Total  inorganic  matter -  96.41 

Von  Bibra  does  not  appear  to  have  rn.de .any  detarmin.- 
tions,  in  these  im  portant  analyses,  of  the  actual  propo,  tion. 

what  altered. 


Tilth,   llnmnn.      I  '  lie  article  Turn  for 

information  i-  -|"    ' "<£ tho»e  character*  ef  the  teeth  of  nan 

a-   to  -i> 

him  with  ..'her  mammals  and  other rrrtrbriin.  n.r  yrssssU 

article  will  be  restricted  to  a  notice  of  .he  p«uli»: 

th.  .!.  n  I  it  ion  of  the  human  >iibj«-t.     These  will  b«  <v>a«ld- 

ered  nil  Irr  t«o   flu  milk  or  deciduoui 

the  pen 

In. HI'  ii-t  is  composed  it 
C.  \,  l>.  M.  |xli  i.  •-  hi  *md  lo» 

•poh. I  niib  tlo-  irii-diun  an. I  second  incixir- 
i.  the  canino   (<'.  \  .  and  the  the  thrw 

molars  (l>.  M.  )  of  the  dm; 

ic.ll  e  lur;il.ili,^ 

it  the  follow  i  at  the  age  of 

seven  months,  the  median  incisors  (  1.  J  )  ;  sit  seven  u>  ten 
months,  the  lateral  Incisors  (I.  £)  ;  at  twelre  to  fourteen 
months,  the  anterior  molars  (l>.  M.  £)  ;   at  fourteen  to 
twenty  months,  the  canines  (C.  ',);  and  at  eighteen  U 
thirty-six  months,  the  posterior  molan  (l>.  M.j).    Tbe 
crowns  exhibit  successively  the  following  modifications:  tbe 
incisors  bare  an  incirorial  edge;  tbe  ranines  are  n. 
e.il :  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  have,  tbe  tir-' 
- .  eond.  tour  en-  p- :  and  those  of  the  i 

first,  four  cutps,  and  the  second,  five  cu«|>«.     Tbe  raoU  ate 
developed  as  follows :  The  i  i 
single  fangs,  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  bav .  ' 

t.t  roots,  and  thoieof  the  lower  jaw  each  twodirer- 
gcnt  roots. 

(2)  The  permanent  series  is  constituted,  when  complete, 
of  32  teeth— viz.  I.  \,  C.  },  I'.  M.  }.  and  M 
tbe  upper  and  lower  jaws,  each,  incisors  2,  emum 
molars  2,  and  true  molars  3,  on  each  tide.  ^Theseeorres p«»* 
with  the  first  and  second  incisors  ( I.  }„>).  the  canines 
(C.  Y) ,  the  third  and  fourth  premolars  (P.  M.  *j  £  ) ,  and 
the  several  molars  (M.  £££)  of  the  typical  educabll- 
ian  number:  the  suppressed  teeth  of  tbe  series  are  thus 
seen  to  be  I.  ~  and  P.  M.  ££.  The*,  teeth  are  erupted 
severally  at  the  following  periods:  at  the  age  of  six  and  a 
half  years,  the  first  true  molars  ( M.  |°)  i  at  seven  year.,  tbe 
median  incisors  (  I.  ~0)  ;  at  eight  ye»n,  the  two  lateral  in- 

/  W*\ 

cisors  (i.  £)  ;  at  nine  yean,  the  first  premolars  (P. 
at  ten  years,  the  second  premolan  (P.  M.  £)  ;  at  eleven  to 
twelve  years,  the  canines  (C.  -)  ;    »t  twelve  to  thirteen 
years,  the  second  true  molan  (M.£)  ;  and  finally,  at  sev- 
enteen to  twenty-one  years  (whence  they  are  called  tk 
"wisdom"  teeth),  the  third  true  molars  (M.  r).     The 
crowns  are  characteriied  as  follows :  the  incisors  prrtent  a. 
incisorial  edge ;  the  canines  are  fbcomcal :  the  pre, 
have  each  two  cusps  (whence  called  bicuspid),  an  extern. 
and  an  internal :  tde  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  bar, 
four  cusps,  two  external  and  two  internal:  and  .be  tb 
five  cusps,  two  external  and  three  intern.  :   the 
sponding  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  have,  .be  first.  »"••*» 
nal  and  two  internal  cusps :  the  second,  lot 
catcd  by  a  very  di.tina  crucial  ^groove :  and  the  t 
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mana,  and  diverges  as  follows: 
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TELEPHONE— TELESCOPE. 


In  the  number  and  development  of  the  teeth  (i.  «.  P.  M. 
3,  M.  |)  man  agrees  with  all  of  the  Old-World  apes  and 
monkeys  (SimiUloD  anil  CcrcopitheciiUi-),  and  differs  from 
the  New-World  forms  (CebidiB  and  Midida)),  which  are 
characterized  bv  a  reversed  number  of  premolars  and 
molars  (/.  «.  P.M.  J,  M.  5). 

In  the  structure  of  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw,  especially 
in  that  the  front  inner  and  the  hind  outer  cusps  are  con- 
nected hv  an  oblique  ridge  running  between  them,  man 
agrees  with  the  great  aprs.  or  Simiime  (Anlkropoptthtcw, 
Gorilla,  and  .•>'/<«/</ 1,  an  1  differs  from  the  long-armed  apes, 
or  gibbons  (Hylobatina»),  in  which  the  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw  arc  not  so  connected. 

In  the  reduced  size  of  the  anterior  teeth,  and  especially 
of  the  canines,  and,  concomitantly,  the  shortening  of  the 
jaws,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  diastemata,  man  is  aid 
gtnerit,  and  contrasts  with  all  the  other  anthropoid  Pri- 
mates. 

The  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  their  cure  are  partially 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  DENTISTRY.  THEO.  GILL. 

Telephone.  See  TELEGRAPH,  Sec.  IV.,  Subd.  E,  in 
CYCLOP.KDIA. 

Tel'escope  [from  T>}Ae,  "afar,"  and  oKone'tv,  to  "see"], 
an  optical  instrument  for  viewing  distant  objects.  Its 
curly  history  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  asserted  that 
Hcmocritus  could  not  have  announced  that  the  Milky  Way 
is  composed  of  small  stars  unless  he  had  seen  them  with  a 
telescope.  Hut  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he  or  any  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  could  have  referred  to  this  instru- 
ment, though  some  of  their  sentences  have  seemed  to  allude 
to  its  use.  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  Opus  Mujun,  in  referring  to 
the  refraction  of  light  through  lenses,  says  :  "  Thus  also  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  may  be  made  to  descend  hither  in  ap- 
pearance, and  to  be  visible  over  the  heads  of  our  enemies, 
and  many  things  of  the  like  sort  which  persons  unacquainted 
with  such  things  would  refuse  to  believe."  Leonard  Digges, 
in  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  Euclid  published  in  1570,  seems 
to  imply  the  existence  of  telescopes  in  England  at  that  date. 
Two  Italian  philosophers,  Battista  Porta  in  1561,  and  An- 
tonio do  Dominis  in  1611,  both  published  works  relating  to 
the  combination  of  lenses  so  that  objects  might  seem  en- 
larged thereby.  Other  names  might  be  mentioned,  but  since 
the  question  is  still  involved  in  controversy,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grant's  History  of  Physical  Astronomy  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  various  claims.  Many  astronomers  concede 
the  invention  to  Hans  Lippersheim  of  Holland,  who  used 
a  convex  object-lens  in  1608.  To  Galileo  belongs  the  fame 
of  the  first  brilliant  discoveries  with  an  instrument  so  modest 
that  at  this  distance  it  excites  our  surprise  that  he  should 
have  seen  so  much.  After  many  years  of  patient  labor  the 
utmost  power  he  could  attain  to  was  about  thirty-three 
diameters.  His  first  discoveries  were  in  1610.  All  of  his 
telescopes  were  of  the  opera-glass  pattern,  and  he  reached 
the  limit  of  power  with  that  construction  without  achro- 
matic lenses.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  telescopes  composed  of  two  convex 
lenses  came  to  be  generally  used  in  astronomical  observa- 
tions, though  Kepler  in  1611  pointed  out  their  advantages. 
The  skilled  philosopher  Huyghens,  to  increase  the  magni- 
fying power  of  his  telescopes  without  encountering  the  aber- 
rations of  unachromatic  lenses  of  short  foci,  made  object- 
glasses  of  so  great  as  2 1 0  feet  focal  length.  These  telescopes 
were  mounted  without  a  tube,  and  could  only  be  used  with 
extreme  difficulty;  and  even  then  the  images  formed  by 
such  object-glasses  were  unsatisfactory.  Since  it  seemed 
that  the  refracting  telescope  had  reached  its  highest  devel- 
opment, the  attention  of  philosophers  was  early  directed  to 
the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes,  the  invention  of 
which  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  In  1663,  James 
Gregory  proposed  that  the  light  from  a  distant  object  be 
brought  to  a  focus  by  a  parabolic  reflector.  But  the  first 
person  who  actually  constructed  such  an  instrument  was 
NEWTON  (see  in  CYCLOPAEDIA).  In  1672,  Cassegrain,  a 
Frenchman,  brought  forth  still  a  third  form  of  reflecting 
telescope.  The  reflector  from  this  date  began  to  supplant 
the  refracting  telescope,  and  maintained  its  lead  until 
Dollond,  about  1753,  pointed  out  the  error  which  Newton 
had  made  in  regard  to  the  refraction  of  light  through  dif- 
ferent media.  By  combining  together  two  or  more  lenses 
of  crown  and  flint  glass  he  produced  the  modern  achro- 
matic telescope,  an  instrument  which  from  that  day  to  this 
has  steadily  increased  in  size  with  the  perfecting  of  the 
manufacture  of  optical  flint  glass — i.  e.  flint  glass  which 
is  homogeneous  throughout.  (For  the  history  of  reflectors 
see  SPECULUM.)  For  the  tracing  of  the  history  of  the  com- 
petition between  refractors  and  reflectors  to  the  present 
date,  a  volume  would  be  required. 

Theory.  —  (For  elementary  explanation  of  refraction, 
lenses,  and  achromatism  see  MICROSCOPE  and  LENS.)— As  in 
the  microscope,  so  in  the  refracting  telescope,  the  image  of 


an  object  is  first  formed  by  a  lens  or  system  of  lenses,  and 
then  in  the  common  form  of  telescope  this  image  is  exam- 
ined by  means  of  a  microscope.  In  the  first  telescopes 
m:nlr,  however,  and  in  the  opera-glass  of  to-day,  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  object-glass  are  brought  into  the  eye  be- 
fore they  come  to  a  focus,  by  means  of  a  concave  lens  placed 
as  in  Fig.  1,  where  the  distance  OE  equals  the  difference  of 
Fio.  1. 


the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses.  The  object  seen  will  be 
erect,  and  in  using  it  the  eye  should  be  placed  exactly 
centrally  behind  the  eye-lens,  and  the  eye-lens  should  be 
limited  by  diaphragm  to  the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
The  magnifying  powers  usually  range  between  three  and 
eight  diameters,  and  the  best  modern  makers  of  opcru- 
glasses  construct  them  with  both  object  and  eye  glass 
achromatic.  The  astronomical  telescope,  which  must  pos- 
sess a  much  higher  magnifying  power  and  large  field  of 
view,  is  constructed  differently,  and  in  this  case  the  object- 
glass  forms  the  image,  which  is  then  examined  by  eye- 
pieces, which  may  be  of  many  different  forms. 

The  Object-Cflass. — From  a  mathematical  consideration 
ofthcsubjectitisfound 
IG'  that  an  object-glass  can 

be  rendered  achromatic 
(see  ACHROMATISM  and 
MICROSCOPE)  for  any 
two  or  more  colors  of 
the  spectrum  by  com- 
bining together  two  or 
more  simple  lenses  of 
known  refractive  in- 
dices and  of  certain  focal  lengths.  From  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  centring  more  than  two  such  lenses,  it  is  the  custom 
to  combine  two  of  the  most  prominent  colors  of  the  spectrum 
at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  by  means  of  a  convex  crown 

lens  and  a  concave  flint 
lens.    The  correction  for 
the  two  colors  selected 
depends  upon  the  focal 
lengths    of    these     two 
lenses.     The  formation 
of  a  sharp  image  at  the 
focus  of  the  object-glass 
depends  upon  the  curves 
of  the  four  surfaces  of  glass,  supposing  the  glass  to  be  per- 
fectly  homogeneous,    though   practically    the    theoretical 
curves  are  slightly  altered  by  the  skilled  optician  to  com- 
FIO  4  pensate    for   defects    in 

the  glass  itself.  The 
determination  of  the  ra- 
dii of  these  curves  has 
occupied  the  attention 
of  geometers  from  the  time  of  Newton,  and  the  theory  is 
so  well  understood  at  present  that  the  manufacture  of 
object-glasses  with  the  minimum  of  distortion  and  color  is 

limited  by  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  manufacture 
of  the  materials  used. 
Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5,  with  the 
accompanying  data,  in- 
dicate the  most  approved  modern  forms  ;  they  are  taken 
from  a  paper  published  by  Prof.  G.  P.  Bond  (froe.  Amer. 
Acad.,vol.vi.  p.  169).  Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  forms  of  ob- 
ject-glass best  adapted  for  correcting  chromatic  aberration. 


FIG.  5. 


Gauss's  Curves, 


1st.  Surface  of  the  crown  lens,  convex,  radius  =  +  2.535 


2d. 
1st. 
2d. 


concave      "      =  —  7.521 
flint        "     convex       "      =  +  3.123 
"  "     concave      "      =  —  2.084 

Compound  focus  =    21.00 


HeracTiel't  Curves,  I. 
j  =  7.4922. 

Feet. 

1st.  Surface  of  the  crown  lens,  convex,  radius  =  +  2.803 
2d.  "         "     concave      "      =  —  9.M5 

1st.  flint        '     convex       '•      =  -f  3.482 

2d.        "  "  "          "     concave      "      =  —  2.361 

Compound  focus  =    21.00 

Where  r  denotes  the  radius  of  the  first  surface  of  the  lens, 
and  I  denotes  the  compound  focal  length. 


TELESCOPE. 


JJerichel'i  Curve*,  II. 
j»UMi 

1st.  Surface  of  the  crown  lens,  convex,  radius  »  -t 

2d.  "  '       ei.nvcx  _  -j 

1st,         "  flint         '      concave      M      = —   5.507 

2d.         "  "  "         "     convex       "      -  +: 

I—       2I.UU 


Fraiiiiltnfif'n  f'nrve*. 

Ikav 

1st.  Surface  of  the  crown  lens,  convex,  radius  =-  +  14. IS" 
2d.         "  " 

1st.        "  "       flint       "     concave     "      —  —  5.775 

2d.          "  "  "         "     convex       "       "   t 

Compound  (bnti»     21.00 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the  forms  given  above 
all  have  the  two  lenses  in  contact,  the  indi.-tinctnen  and 
the  curvature  of  the  linage  cannot  be  diminished.  The 
distinguished  opticians  Alvaii  I 'lark  an. I  Si.ns  h:i 
rated  tlie  two  len-cs  in  some  i.i'  their  lale-t  in-trnnicnt-, 
:iml  lind  the  dctinitiim  improved  thereby.  Many  attempts 
have  I.een  made  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  large  flint-glass 
disks  by  interposing  a  smalt  concave  lens  of  high  i  - 
index  between  the  eye-piece  and  the  crown  lens,  liisul- 
phide  of  carbon  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  with  ex- 
perimenters. 

The  Eye-I'icce.—\t  a  perfect  imago  could  be  formed  by 
an  object-glass,  a  single  lens  used  to  magnify  it  would  both 
color  and  distort  it.  Accordingly,  except  in  the  very 
highest  powers  of  a  few  telescope',  opticians  have  not 
used  single  lenses,  but  a  combination  of  two  or  more.  For 
a  description  of  the  Huyghenian  or  negative,  which  is  the 
most  common,  eye-piece,  see  Micnosmi-K.  This  form,  as 
modified  by  Sir  George  Airy,  gives  the  best  views  of 
celestial  objects,  but  cannot  be  used  in  the  great  part  of 
astronomical  work,  since  the  image  is  formed  between  the 
lenses,  and  from  theoretical  considerations  a  micrometer 
could  not  bo  placed  at  that  point.  In  a  positive  eye-piece 
the  lenses  are  placed  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  form  is 
commonly  used  in  all 
cases  where  measure- 
ments are  required. 
Sometimes  its  place  is 
taken  by  a  single 
achromatic  lens  or  an 
achromatic  doublet. 
Steinheil,  Kellner,  and 
Clark  have  made  such 


from  the  fleld-glaii  i.U.  (2)  The  distortion  in  thU  eye- 
piece is  very  imall.  (.'I)  The  first  diaphragm  should  be  M 
the  distance  .'(  Ir-.tn  the  tir-t  lent;  the  lait  diaphragm,  or 
tic!. I  lMr,  at  the  .1  ••  m.  i-  .",  from  the  eye-gli. 

-  may  b*  adoplr  I 

following  condition!  be  attended  to:  Let  n  bo  the  focal 

.•!»-- :  ./  ih.i'  .  !  the  axil 

•hat  of  the  field-gla» ;  and  •  that  <>f  ib*  eye  gbu*. 

••  between  the  two  nr»l 

of  the  re  li-ianr*  between  the  n. 

an  I  the  eye-glass  (or  length  of  the  In  tlie  di»- 

tance  between  the  two  middle  glaovi  lor  ilir  diitanoe  be- 
tween the  two  pipes).     1  -.  a,  and  c  may  b* 
taken  at  pleasure,  and  then  t  muil  b* 
_jrJ2 

S[c  , 

The  forms  of  the  lenses  may  be  detenu. lie  1.  oilhoot  sen- 
sible error,  by  the  rules  given  above.  -I.i  ••!• 
i  -earn  yellow,  or  a  dark  one  blue,  at  (be  edge  Urthnt 
from  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  two  pipes  must  be  poshed 
n  little  nearer  together." 

A  little  remains  to  be  aaid  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  ro- 
II, ..-tin,-  telescope*.     (See  .-  The  four  fora*  in 

which  it  has  been  constructed  an  shown  in  Figs.  7,  s,  », 


achromatic  eye-pieces. 

The  preceding  eye-pieces  show  the  object  inverted,  an 
item  of  little  consequence  with  celestial  objects.     For  it 
restrial  viewing  an  eye-piece  of  four  lenses  is  commonly 
employed,  which  furnishes  an  erect  image.     For  tl 
etruction  of  the  three  common  eye-pieces  the  astronon 
royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  has  furnished  the  following  pra. 
tical  rules  for  making:  "For  a  negative  eye-piece 
For  distinctness,  let  the  first  lens  be  a  meniscus  lens  c 


and  10,  in  which  Fig.  7  Is  the  form  commonly  adopted, 
the  Newtonian,  where  the  light  enters  through  the  aper- 
ture 0  and  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  eye  at  K,  by  relee- 
tion  from  the  speculum  8  and  the  plane  reflector  M.  In 
the  Herschelian  reflector,  indicated  in  Fig.  K,  the  light  Is 
received  directly  from  the  reflector  by  the  eye  at  K,  and 
Fio.  8. 


the   observer  ha«  his  back  to  the  object.     In  the   third 

form,  shown  in  Fig.  »,  the  light  ii  broufht  to  a  fociu  at 

Fio. «. 


aces  as     :    , 

the  distance  of  the  lenses  be  2.    (2)  If  plano-convex  lenses 
be  used,  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  distinctness  and  no 
diminution  of  distortion.     (3)  The  field-bar  should  be  at 
the  distance  1  from  the  eye-glass      (4)  Any  other  prop 
tion  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  may  be  »dopt«dj 
the  distance  between  the  lenses  must,  in  all  cases  be  h 
the  sum  of  their  focal  lengths.      The  forms  of  the  lenses, 
without  great  error,  may  be  the  same  as  *£•£*«£ 
(5)  If  a  bright  object  appears  yellow  or  •  d«k  ~«  "£ 
at  the  edge  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  field,  the  le 
must  be  brought  a  little  nearer  together. 

"  For  a  positive  eye-piece  :  (  1)  Let  the  two  toM-taptao- 
eonvex  of  focal  length  3,  placed  at  the  _d,st»nce  2,  with  the 
convex  side  of  each  turned  toward  the  o  her.  < 
distance  is  somewhat  less  than  that  ^op'ed  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  opticians.  I  prefer  it,  because  ,  then  Mi 
a  smaller  chance  of  seeing  the  dust,  etc.,  on  the 


L 


first  and  last  lenses  be  double-convex  lenses  of  focal  length 


E  by  a  concave  mirror  (the  Gregorian  tele«;ope).    Int 
fourth  form,  Fig.  10,  a  convex  mirrror  answer,  ti 
purpose  (the  Cassegrainian  telescope). 
Fio.  10. 


1G92 
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FIG.  11. 


The  'effect  of  every  tluw  in  the  glass  itself  or  imperfection 
caused  by  the  grinding  process  must  be  counteracted  by 
poli.hiog  here  and  there  each  of  the  four  surfaces,  if  it  be 
an  object-glass.  The  finger  alone,  or  the  linger  with  a  little 
of  the  finest  rouge  and  water,  is  used  m  this  process.  I 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  most  patient  trial  and 
p»raev«»no»,OOQpl»d  with  conscientiousness,  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  tine  object-glass.  /•_„«• 

The  prices  of  object-glasses,  as  established  by  the  firm  ol 
A  Clark  A  Sons,  are  fixed  by  the  rule  that  a  -1-mch  glass 
costs  S100,  and  to  add  one-fourth  to  its  diameter  doubles 
the  cost  of  the  glass;  thus,  a  5-inch  glass  costs  BfUU,  a 
(tt-taoh,  $400.  ,  .  . 

The  tube  holding  the  object-glass  and  eye-piece  of  a  tele- 
scope in  the  lar<*e  German  instruments  is  made  of  bpamsh 
mahogany,  but  several  of  the  largest  modern  equatorials 
have  their  tubes  constructed  of  steel  or  iron  riveted  in 
plates.  In  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  telescopes  the  tube  is 
partly  or  wholly  wanting.  Thus,  in  the  photographic  tele- 
scope, suggested  by  I'rof.  Winlock  and  used  by  the  U.  S. 
transit-of- Venus  expeditions  in  1874,  the  object-glass  is  on 
one  pier,  and  a  glass  plate  placed  on  a  pier  40  feet  distant 
receives  tho  image  formed  by  it,  a  mirror  being  used  before 
the  object-glass  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pointing  so  long 
n  telescope  itself.  The  great  equatorial  of  the  Washington 
Observatory  is  illustrated  under  the  heading  OBSERVATORY. 
Wo  add  hero  an  engraving  of  the  large  Paris  equatorial  re- 
flector, completed  in  1875  under  Lo  Verrier.  It  is  of  the 
Newtonian  construction,  and  its  mirror  is  silver  on  glass, 
deposited  by  the  processes  of  M.  Ad.  Martin  upon  a  surface 
which  is  truly  parabolic.  The  weight  of  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  10,000  kilogrammes,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  in- 
strument and  its  building  amounted  to  190,000  francs. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  largest  telescopes  in  existence, 
for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  Mar.,  1877. 


The  Paris  Equatorial  Deflector. 


Size  of  Principal  Telescope*  in  the  World. 
(1  French  inch  =  12  Paris  lines;  1  English  inch  =  11.26  Paris  lines;  1  metre  =  443.30  Paris  lines.) 

Owner  or  director,  and  observatory. 

Constructed  by  — 

Aperture. 

Focal  length. 

Remarks, 

English 
Inches, 
etc. 

French 
BOOH. 

Metres. 

English 
feet,  eW., 
and 
inches. 

Metres. 

REFRACTORS. 

28 
27 
26* 
26 
25 
81 
18.5 
18 
14.95 
14.93 
15 
15 
14.5 

Constructing. 
Constructing. 

Constructing. 
Destroyed  by  fire  in  1867. 
Photographic. 

Out  of  use. 
Since  destroyed. 

Silvered  glass. 
Silvered  glass. 

Silvered  glass. 
Metal. 
Several  mirrors. 

Littrow,  Vienna  
McCormick,  (?)  

Grubb  
A.Clark  A  Sons  
A.  Clark  &  Sons  

33  feet. 

890  ins. 

29  feet. 
23  feet. 

Newall,  Gateshead  

Cooke  

University  of  Chicago  

A.  Clark  &  Sons  

270  ins. 

270.6ins. 
15  feet. 

t*icKenng,  **'*      _                » 

Merz  

Lord  Lindsay,  Dun  Echt  
Efuggins.  Royal  Society,  near  London, 

Grubb  
Grubb  

14 

14 

25  feet. 
15  feet. 

13.5 
13 
13 

12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.25 
12.25 

Boss,  Albany  

Fitz  

Rutherfurd,  New  York  

Rutherfurd  &  Fitz  
j'jtz           

12 

17  feet. 
16.6  ft. 

17  feet. 

5 

7 

Airy,  Greenwich  

Merz  &  Simms  
Fitz,  reworked  by  Clark 
Grubb  
A.Clark  &  Sous  
Secretan  A  Eichens  

Pritcharo1,  Oxford  
Pritchett,  Glasgow,  U.  S  
Le  Verrier,  Paris  

Littrow,  Vienna  
Adams,  Cambridge  
Ball,  Dublin  

Cauchoix  
Cauchoix  
A  Clark  A  Sons  

12 
12.(?) 
12 
12(?) 
12 
11.5 

6  feet 
4    " 
4    " 
4    " 

361ns. 

28  ins. 
24    " 
18     " 
15    " 
15    " 
13    " 

13    " 

12"(?) 
12(?) 

1.20 

20  feet. 

55  feet. 
40    " 
37    " 
32    " 

Main,  Oxford  

Cauchoix  
Grubb     

Merz  

And  many  others. 
REFLECTORS. 

William  Herschel,  Slough  
Lassell,  Liverpool,  etc  

VV.  Herschel  
Lassell  
Grubb  

Le  Verrier,  Paris  
Lord  Rosse,  Birr  Castle  
Tisseraud,  Toulouse  
Stephan,  Marseilles  
H.  Draper,  near  New  York  
Lnssell,  Maidenhead  
W.  A.  U.  Herschel,  Slough,  and  C.  G.  H. 
H.  Draper,  near  New  York  

Martin,  Eichens  
Rosse  
Foticault  
Foucault,  Eichens  
H.  Draper  
Lassell  
W.  &  J.  Herschel  
H.  Draper  
With  A  Browning  
De  la  Rue  

0.80 
0.80 

13  feet. 
20    " 
20     " 

10  feet. 

4.80 

Worthing'ton  and  Buzendell,  Man-j 

With  A  Browning  (?)  

And  many  others. 

TKMI'KK  \.MI.\T-.  IMMAN     TEST   <>\Tll. 


criniiinil 


Litfrnliti-t. — Robert  (inint,  ir>«t"> •//  "/'  I'fiyirnl  A*tr»n-      .......,.,.,,.-> ..,. ...........  _..,  ..., 

only  (  London,  IS.VJ1:  William  rhiiuvenet,  M,i},nnl  "f  ."</, h.  r       proi-i-eding,  u 
ii-n/   nn'l    I'r'K-ti*"'      i    '   "tinni'i  '  I'hilii-lelphiii,   IV7I<:    -I.   I. 
\V.  lli-i'-'-lid,    Tli'    /' /••   I  lioiu  tin-  /.'"• 

„;,.„.   Edinburgh,  iMii,:  T.  \V.  ff«bb,   CMseffai   0 


i; 


f,,r  I'niiitiHiii    Telacopei   'London,   l-r,-    .-    S.    Parkin'on,  X 
'Ti-.-Hlite  "ii  O/'t;'-*  I  London,  l^Tllj  :  Ii.  A.  tiriinert.  It/.' 
r,iii'i-f,"l"iin/'-n  (Lcip-ic,  IMo,  ;  the  volume^  ot  the  M 
ly  Noticct  ot  the  H<iyal    A.-trnnnmical    S.i-icty  of    Lou 
t'lu.-  volumes  of  the  dsfrovOMJseAs   ATaeJsrt'eAtsis,  uln-n-  will 
be  found  liessel's  vuliniMc  p;ip>-r  on  Ihc  method  of  deter- 
mining the  focal  length  of  a  compound  (aehrom:i 
glaas,  Bd.  xvii.  col.  L'-'.i.  L.  WAI.IM. 

Temperaments,  Human.    W.  I'.ynl  Powell.  M.  u., 
classified  the  human  temperamentl  u-  lollops:   /..u,   /• 
ni'ici/  '/'"  "v"  '•""""'••     '  !.    ingolnei  -d,  l.iliou-;  ::d.  l\m 
pha'tii-:  4th,  encephalic,     lie  styled  the  two  first  dial,  and 
tin-  other  two  iK.n-i-iW. 

'I'm.  CoMiux.u-inxs  or  rin.  Ki.KMF.xT.mv  TEMPERAMENTS. 

I.    llniiiry  I '..iiil'iniiliiinH. —  1st,  the  ,-linguinc  liilion-  :    I'd, 

sanguine  lymphatic:  :;  1,  sanguine  encephalic;  4th,  bilious 
Ivmpluitic  ;  5th,  bilio!-,<  en  .-cphalic;    6th,  cnccphalo  lym- 
phatic.—  II.    Teninri/    Combixatimu.—ltt,    the    - 
bilious   lymphatic;    2d,   sanguine    cnccphalo  Inlr 
sanguine"  oncophalo-lyniphutic;    4th,    l.ilion-    ,  n 
lymphatic. — I"-  V'""''"'"""'//  ' '»>"'"''i'<l<'"«.      L-t. 
lull  MIS  encephalo-lymphatic. 

He  entertained  the  opinion  that  physiological  incom- 
patibility should  be  regarded  as  un  unlawful  marriage,  and 
laid  down  two  laws  illustrating  this  point:  (1)  The  marriage 
of  a  person  with  another  of  the  same  temperament  is  incom- 
patible. (2)  When  an  adjunctivo  temperament  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  both  progenitors  or  parties  to  a  mar- 
riage, it  will  be  incompatible.  Theso  two  laws  he  held  as 
sufficient  to  enable  those  who  understood  the  temperaments 
to  distinguish  accurately  all  incompatible  parties. 

He  gave  cases  to  illustrate  both  of  these  laws : 
bi)th  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  have  the  sanguine  en- 
cephalic temperament,  their  children  will  die  young  of 
dropsy  of  the  brain  or  tubercular  inflammation  of  its  men 
branes.     (2)  When  both  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  have 
the  bilious  encephalic  temperament,  their  children  will 
idiotic.     (3)  When  both  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  have 
the  bilious  encephalic  lymphatic  temperament,  their  chil- 
dren  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  7  or  9  to  11,  will  be  dead 
barn,  and  the  others  will  not  live  two  years  respectively. 
These  three  cases  illustrate  both  laws. 

He  then  illustrated  the  second  law:  (4)  When  one  party 
is  bilious  lymphatic,  and  the  other  is  sanguine  bilious  e 
cephalic,  their  children  will  all  die  young  of  tubercular  cor 
sumptionof  the  lungs  or  abdominal  glands,  although  net 
of  these  forms  of  disease  was  ever  in  the  ancestry  of  either 
party.     (5)  If  one  party  bo  sanguine  encephalic,  and  tfc 
other  bilious  lymphatic,  the  progeny  will  die  young  of  t 
berculou*  forms  of  disease.     (B)  If  one  party  be  bi  10 
encephalic,  and  the  other  sanguine  encephalic  bilious  lym- 
phatic, the  children  will  sooner  or  later  become  u    me  for 
the  reason  that  both  parties  partake  constitutionally  of  an 
adjunctive  temperament.    All  such  marriages  are  mcom- 


Pa/!ai»  3  —In  all  marriages  with  a  view  to  or  expectation 
of  progeny,  one  of  the  parties  should  have  an  exclusively 
vitaPl  temperament,  and  the  other  more  »'«•«»"«" 
Fint  Illaitratiou.— One  party  sanguine,  the  o    ler  bill 
encephalic  or  lymphatic  bilio-encephalio. 
party  bilious,  the  other  sanguine  encephalic  or  1 

san»uinio-cncephalio  lymphatic.  Third.— One  party 
S  nguine  b"lious,  the  other"  sanguine  lymphatic,  or  bilious 
lymphatic  sanguine,  or  bilious  encephalic,  "J™.0^0^ 
phJic  lymphatic.  These  are  •"^^^T 
nages.  , 

Ter'ni,  Falls  of,  otherwise  cal led  the  Cascad^e  of 


or  upon  thr  hearing  of  any  i>lh»r  j>. 

i    .  .       .1     i  .     . 

ical  facts  or  appearance*  «!  i«*l  to  the 

coint   or    iu  .iU 

mony "  is  specific.     (See  the  u-  '•  At 

inmoti    law    tin-  wiltiCHM-*   in  :i    !••:  i  t   be 

ppclu   i   I  lx-!or<-  tin- j'li  '  tin-  king 

dnm  or  .-t  itc.  in  whi'  h  <-ase  their  eiaininaiiun  i»  tuLm  in 
wrilin.  •  of  a  oomoUfleioB  sent 

innralty,  pniliale,  and 
•  uy  was  always  l.> 
trial.     The  modern  n><! 
.!••  bun-  altered  mo.t  of  these  ancient 
.ctioni.  both  In  many 

of  tl,.  ind  in  Kngland,  Buy  DOW  be  « 

t.-n  i;  :  rae- 

tice  -  •  mi  1  of  ti  unal*  it  may  al- 

ways be  in  if  the  witness  HTM  at 

a  fixed  distance  from  th>-  emiii  or  in  certain  counties  other 
than  that  in  whi.-li  Ihf  trial  i-  In  M.  There  Is  one  Import- 
ant ex -e|,tion  to  tlii*  rrlniaiinn  made  neeeseary  by  the 
••tuiiniH.  In  all  criminal  triali  the 
prisoner  HIM  v  the  witnessrs  afaioil  bin, 

si>  that  tin- le-t >>  toi  i  M  murt  be  produced 

un  I    dcllK-rcd   nrully    l..-tor.-  tlir  jury.      Uhririrr    there- 
in procedure  prevails,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  Stale*,  tin  u  equitable  iuil<  is 

given  in  the  Fame  manner  and  is  governed  by  the  sejae 
rule*  as  that  in  legal  actinni :  in  the  few  eiceplions  just 
entiouf"!  the  parties  may  elect  between  the  ancient  and 
he  new  methods;  while  in  the  l-.  S.  rouru  and  in  a  few 
tales   which    still   retain   a  separate   admioiptratioa  of 
inity  the  original  form  of 

lie  recent  reform   in  the  Engli«h  procedare  allows  the 
arties  a  free  selection  between  the  written  and  the  oral 
modes.     (In  respect  to  the  compelling  the  attendance  of 
fitnesses,  the  administration  of  the  oath  or  of  the  afirma- 
on,  the  examination  and  cross-examination,  and  the  rnlee 
as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses,  ice  SrarotXA,  OATI, 
^KIAL,  and  WITXRSS,  in  CTCLOPJIDIA.) 

Joni  NORTON  Ponitnor. 

Test  Oath.   By  the  act  of  25  Car.  1 1.  eh.  2.  all  person! 
holding  any  office— except  a  few  of  a  very  inferior  degree 
—or  holding  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  including 
members  of  Parliament,  were  required  to  take  certain  oaths 
— viz.  that  of  allegiance,  which  was  purely  civil,  lhal 
supremacy,"  which  acknowledged  Ihc  Crown  an  Ihe  lawful 
head  of  the  English  Church  and  abjured  all  civil  or  e, 
siastical  allegiance  to  any  foreign  potrnUle,  and  I 
Kribe  a  certain  declaration    again.!  tranMib.tanlialion, 
nnd  finally  to  partake  of  the  communion  in  the  (.1 
England.     Those  who  disobeyed  any  of  these  provl 
were  not  only  unable  to  hold  office,  but  were  also  liable  to 
fine      The  effect  of  these  statutes,  which  were  colle< 
known  as  the  "Test-Oath  act."  or  the  " Tent acis.    was 
prevent  all  Romanists,  dissenter,-,  and  Jews  from  alia 
o  any  public  and  official  position.     After  a  long  HUM 
struggle  the  severity  of  these  requirements  was  brok 
the  »  Ueo.  IV.  ch.  17,  which  partly  »>»li'b«d!he."'t"^10"i 
laid  upon  Romanist.,  and  the  reform  gradually  bu 
proceeded,  until  finally  all  tests  excep^ .the  oath 
allegiance  have  been  removed,  and  members  of  the  <  hnrek 
of  England,  dissenters,  Jews,  and  Ron"""1'  «r 
mitted  to  Parliament  and  to  any  other  official  posiUons  and 
-t. 
have  been 
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hi  ™er  by  an  artificial  canal  and  dashed  over  an  almost  per 
pendTeuiar  precipice,  the  height  of  which  '*  variously  est, 
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tractive  in  Europe. 
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THEATRE. 


cf-pmit  fiictn  laws  or  as  bills  of  attainder.     (See  EX-POST 
FACTO  and  BILL  OF  ATTAINDER,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.) 

JOHN  NORTON  PoHBROT. 

Thc'atre  [Or.  Atarpav,  a  "  show-place"].     The  ancient 
theatre,  established  by  the  Greeks  anil  only  slightly  modi- 
fied by  the  Unmans,  reflects  very  strikingly  in  its  architec- 
tural construction  the  ideal  character  of  the  ancient  drama. 
In   the  centre  of  the  whole  building  stood  the  thymclc 
(»i/jieA>i),  an  altar  raised  in  honor  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
and  ('MTV  ilr:mi:itie  representation  was  opened  and  closed 
bv  a  saiTiliee  being  offered  up  on  this  altar  ;  for  in  ancient 
Greece  theatrical  representations  formed  a  kind  of  religious 
festival.     The  buildings  in  which  these  religious  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  often  of  enormous   size,  capable  of 
seating  80,000  spectators;  for,  since  theatrical  representa- 
tions had  heroine  an  official  form  of  public  worship,  recog- 
nized and  supported  by  the  state,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  citizen  should  be   provided    with   a  seat.     No  less 
striking  are  the  circumstances  that  these  enormous  and 
costly  buildings  were  originally  used  only  twice  a  year,  and 
only  for  a  few  days;  that  the  ornamentation  of  the  stage 
and  the  actors  was  entirely  conventional,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  imitating  nature  ;  that  the  building  was  rootles, 
admitting  the  natural  light's  full  influx,  and  thereby  exclud- 
ing illusion,  and  forcing  the  actor  to  give  any  allusion  to 
natural  objects  which  the  text  might  contain — as,  for  in- 
stance, Iphigenio's  farewell  to  the  sunlight — a  direct  appli- 
cation, etc.     Such  circumstances  show  that  in  studying  the 
ancient  drama  and  its  theatrical  representation  it  is  hrst  to 
start  from  a  comparison  with  the  modern  sermon,  the  divine 
service,  and  the  church ;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  ancient 
drama  lost  its  religious  signification,  it  withered  away  and 
disappeared;  and  as  soon  as  the  ancient  theatre  attempted 
to  adopt  illusion  as  the  principle  of  its  representation,  it 
sank  into  utter  depravity,  was  deserted,  and  fell  into  ruins. 
The  ground-plan  of  an  ancient  theatre  may  be  most  easily 
understood  by  imagining  a  circle  divided  by  a  diameter. 
In  the  centre  stood  the  thymele.     The  space  on  the  one  side 
of  the  diameter,  between  the  thymele  and  the  first  row  of 
seats,  which  rose  in  semicircles,  one  behind  the  other,  was 
called  the  orchestra  (dancing-place),  and  was  occupied  by 
the  choir,  which  hero  sang  their  hymns  and  performed  their 
choral  dances.     On  the  other  side  of  the.  diameter,  a  little 
behind  the  thymele,  rose  the  stage,  a  long  parallelogram 
of  comparatively  little  depth,  raised  to  the  same  height  as 
the  first  row  of  seats,  and  closed  on  the  three  sides  by  walls 
of  the  same  height  as  the  last  row  of  seats.     For  location 
was  generally  chosen  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  a  natural  in- 
ward curve,  which  facilitated  the  construction  of  the  audi- 
torium;  the  theatre  of  Athens  was  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  the  Acropolis.     In  many  cases,  however, 
the  whole  amphitheatre  had  to  be  raised  on  immense  sub- 
structures.    Access  to  the  auditorium  was  effected  partly 
from  below,  through  the  passages  between  the  stage  and 
the  auditorium,  partly  from  above,  whence  stairs  led  down 
to  the  different  rows.    The  lowest  rows  nearest  the  orchestra 
were  reserved  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  community;  the 
highest  and  farthest  off  were  left  to  the  women.     The  scene 
generally  represented  the  front  facade  of  a  palace,  and  was 
stationary.     It  could  be  altered,  however,  or  even  entirely 
changed,  by  opening  the  back  wall  and  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace,  and  by  turning  the  wings  (irtpiaitToi), 
which  bounded  the  proscenium  on  both  sides,  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right.     But  as  a  rule  the  scene  was  stationary, 
and  its  ornamentation  entirely  conventional.     Thus,  the 
back  wall  showed  three  doors,  and  the  very  character  of  a 
person  was  indicated  by  the  door  through  which  the  actor 
entered  the  stage.     A  flight  of  steps  led  from  the  stage 
down  into  the  orchestra,  and  by  these  the  choir  sometimes 
ascended  the  stage;  the  actor  never  descended  into  the  orches- 
tra.    A  machine — rather  formidable,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  effect  it  sometimes  produced — was  employed  for  bring- 
ing the  gods  down  from  heaven  or  carrying  the  mortals  up 
into  the  heavens.    The  costume  of  the  actors  was  also  essen- 
tially conventional.    Women's  parts  were  always  performed 
by  men.    The  tragic  actor  wore  cothurni,  a  mask,  sometimes 
of  marble,  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  padding,  and  his 
means  of  representation  were  thus  confined  to  attitudes 
and  modulations  of  the  voice,  facial  expression  and  all 
gesticulation  proper  being  excluded.     Between  the  lips  of 
the  mask  was  fixed  a  metallic  device  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  strength   of  the  actor's  voice,  and  sounding 
vases  were  placed  at  fixed  intervals  in  the  auditorium. 
The  oral  delivery  of  the  part  was  song  rather  than  speech, 
probably  very  much  like  the  recitative  of  modern  opera. 
Performances  took  place,  originally,  only  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  and  fall,  at  the  great  festivals  of  Dionysus ;  and  as 
a  rule  the  same  drama  was  never  played  more  than  once, 
though  instances  occurred  in  which  a  drama  first  brought 
out  in  spring  was  repeated  in  the  fall.     Several  dramas  by 
various  poets  were  represented  on  the  same  occasion,  and 


the  representation  often  began  at  sunrise  and  ended  after 
sunset.  The  expenses — often  very  considerable,  as  it  took 
several  months  to  prepare  a  drama  for  representation — 
were  defrayed  by  wealthy  citizens,  and  a  competition  was 
established  between  the  actors,  the  poets,  the  patrons,  etc. 
The  prize  was  a  laurel  crown,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  the  ancient  community  could  confer;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  actor  who  once  happened  to  mispronounce  a 
word  was  immediately  dragged  down  from  the  stage  and 
flogged  in  the  orchestra.  Poor  people  received  from  the 
state  treasury  one  day's  wages,  besides  the  entrance-fee, 
in  order  that  they  should  not  be  prevented  by  poverty  from 
being  present  in  the  theatre. 

The  changes  which  the  Romans  introduced  in  the 
construction  of  theatre?  were  comparatively  small.  The 
first  stone  theatre  in  Greece  was  built  in  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Themistoclcs ;  the  first  in  Home  by  Pompey.  The 
most  interesting  remains  of  ancient  theatres  are  those  of 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Cnidus,  Syracuse,  Tauromenium,  Rome 
(the  theatre  of  Marcellua),  Nimes,  etc.  The  principal 
writers  on  the  subject  are,  among  the  ancients,  Pollux 
and  Vitruvius;  among  the  moderns,  Schneider,  Geppert, 
Strack,  Ferrara,  Donaldson,  etc. 

The  history  of  the  modern  theatre  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  modern  drama,  and  its  origin  has 
been  traced  in  the  article  on  MVSTEHIKS.  From  the  time 
when  the  miracle-plays  and  moralities  disappeared,  and  up 
to  the  time  when  theatres  were  built  and  theatrical  repre- 
sentations maintained  at  every  court  as  a  part  of  the  royal 
household,  during  the  whole  period  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  strolling  bands  acted  in  the 
courtyards  of  the  inns  or  in  temporary  buildings  of  wood, 
all  theatrical  matters  are  involved  more  or  less  in  obscurity. 
Certain  general  traits,  however,  are  well  authenticated.  In 
most  cases  only  the  stage  was  roofed,  while  the  pit  was  left 
open.  Hence  the  custom  that  noble  and  wealthy  people 
were  seated  on  both  ends  of  the  stage  itself — a  custom 
which  continued  a  long  time  after  the  circumstances  which 
had  caused  it  disappeared;  it  was  Voltaire  who  finally 
drove  this  intrusive  kind  of  spectators  back  into  the  boxes. 
That  a  stage  thus  occupied  by  spectators  could  have  no 
decoration  resembling  the  scenery  of  our  days  is  self-evi- 
dent. The  stage  directions  with  which  Jacob  Ayrer  accom- 
panies the  texts  of  his  plays,  an  old  print  dating  from 
Shakspeare's  time  and  representing  the  stage  of  the  Red 
Bull  Theatre  in  London,  the  technical  construction  of 
Shakspeare's  dramas,  etc.,  give  us  some  ideas  of  the  gen- 
eral outfit  of  the  stage.  In  the  centre  of  the  background 
was  found  a  platform  raised  a  few  steps  from  the  floor. 
From  front  corners  of  this  platform  arose  two  pillars  on 
which  rested  a  balcony,  and  the  space  between  the  pillars 
was  filled  with  a  movable  curtain  Hanging  down  from  the. 
balcony^  This  device,  which  probably  originated  from 
the  use  of  the  inn-door  as  the  centre  of  the  background  of  the 
stage,  formed  the  principal  feature  in  the  scenery  of  that  time. 
Here  Banquo  was  murdered  and  Desdemona  strangled;  here 
Romeo  met  Juliet;  here  the  blind  Gloucester  sprang  into 
the  abyss  and  was  carried  by  angels  into  the  arms  of  Edgar, 
etc.  Meanwhile,  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  and  the  at- 
tempts at  representing  the  antique  tragedy,  occasioned  the 
construction  of  stages  and  theatres  after  the  antique  model. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Palladio  built  the- 
atres in  Vicenza  and  Venice  after  the  rules  of  Vitruvius. 
The  stage  had  hero  a  merely  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion, and  its  various  parts — doors,  balconies,  etc.— a  merely 
conventional  signification.  This  plan  was  afterward  adopted 
in  France,  and  carried  out  in  the  tragic  stage  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1639,  and  forming  the  scene 
on  which  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  were  enacted,  and  in 
the  comic  stage  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  finished  in  1645. 
The  combination,  however,  and  gradual  amalgamation  of 
these  two  types  of  stages,  the  mediaeval  originating  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  inn,  and  the  classical  originating  from 
an  imitation  of  the  Greek  scene,  cannot  bo  traced  in  details  ; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  consum- 
mated, and  by  this  combination  the  modern  stage  was 
formed.  It  is  said  that  movable  scenery  was  invented  in 
1657  by  Bibbiena,  and  the  curtain  introduced  in  1698  by 
Dorbay,  but  the  dates  of  both  these  devices,  the  two  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  modern  scene,  arc  uncertain. 
The  first  theatre  in  England  was  probably  the  London 
Theatre,  a  wooden  but  stationary  structure  erected  before 
1576.  In  Shakespeare's  time  London  had  three  private 
and  four  public  theatres;  his  own  plays  were  enacted  in 
the  house  in  Blackfriars  and  at  the  Globe.  The  first  the- 
atre in  America  was  opened  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1752 ; 
the  next  in  Nassau  street.  New  York,  in  1753.  The  two 
Lirgest  theatres  are  the  Delia  Scala  in  Milan  and  the  ,^an 
Carlo  in  Naples,  seating  between  four  and  five  thousand 
people;  the  two  most  magnificent  are  the  opera-house  in 
Vienna,  opened  in  1869,  and  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
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Thermal   Spring*.    Warm  water  having  a  greater 
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characteristic  nnd  prevailing   gat-eon*   or  mine, 
which   they   contain.     Carljoni'-  acid   gn«  ali.u.nds  in  the 
gaseous,  a,  :'>!,:!•, HI  waters  of  I'yrmont   ami   Bsjtej  bj 
many,  Spa,  in  Belgium,  and  Vichy,  in  Fiance.     Sulphur 
compounds   predominate   in  the   tfipkuHmi,  I'd  . 
hratcd  waters  "f  the  Virginia  Springs,  in  the  Allcghanies, 
and  Saratoga;  linrcgcx,  in  the  French  I'MIHH-:  l.,,i.,'-ehe, 
in    Switzerland:    Aix,  in    Smoy:   eoinin.-n 
with   mnny  "ther.-,  in   the  m/;,,,-  -\atci-  .,r  I'l 
the  Vdsges:  Aix.  in  Provence  :  Schhuigcnhad.  in  ti.'iman\  ; 
Baden,  in  Switzerland  :  Scidlitz.  in  Bohemia  :  n  great  va- 
riety of  salts,  without  especial  preponderance  of  any  one, 
in  the  i-ifiii/i/i.r  springs  of  ('ail.-l.ad  and  Toplit/.  in  Bohe- 
mia;   Wiesbaden,  Ems,  and  linden  linden,  in  (ierniany: 
t-;i]ts  of  iron  in  the  rli-it//l.,i,t,-  springs  which  abound  in  all 
countries  rich  in  this  metal.    The  number  of  mineral  springs 
is  very  great :  there  is  scarcely  a  country  which  cannot 
boast  of  many.     Europe,  however — in  which,  among  nil  the 
continents,  the  earth's  crust  is  most  broken  and  di-l.-raii  -1 
— is  perhaps  also  the  richest  in  mineral  springs.     Over  800 
have  been  described  in  France.  400  in  Spain,  a  c-. 
number  still  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
England,  their  various  temperatures  ranging  as  high  M 
ISO0  F.     In  this  country  the  numerous  springs  found  in 
Arkansas  vary  from  110°  to  165°  F.    (See,  further,  EARTH, 
VI.)  A.  GUTOT. 

Ther'mo- Chemistry.  Like  every  other  human  study, 
chemistry  includes  a  science  of  facts  and  a  science  of  law; 
the  latter,  the  highest  aim  of  Ihe  science,  consisling  of  the 
investigation  and  exposition  of  the  (mc«  o/  chanyr.  in  na- 
ture. That  branch  of  the  study  called  thermo-chemistry 
in  its  widest  sense  must  bo  admitted  to  cover  the  whole 
science  of  chemical  change  and  chemical  law,  because  no 
chemical  change  probably  occurs,  or  is  possible,  without 
disturbance  of  thermal  equilibrium.  The  investigation  of 
thermal  changes  in  chemical  transformalious  has  Ihcrcfore 
of  lale  years  been  placed  in  the  highest  rank  of  human 
pursuits,  and  has  occupied  some  of  the  best  intellects.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  claimed  as  yet  thai  much  substantial 
progress  has  been  accomplished,  the  field  being  too  great 
and  the  laborers  too  few.  The  measurement  of  the  exact 
amounts  of  positive  thermal  development,  and  of  negative 
thermal  absorption,  accompanying  various  kinds  of  chem- 
ical operations — such  as  combinations,  oxidations,  combus- 
tions, decompositions,  solutions,  fermentations,  explosions, 
and  so  on — has  occupied  much  of  the  labor  of  such  inves- 
tigators as  Bunsen,  Berthelot,  Thomson,  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann,  Andrews,  Woods,  Joule,  and  others.  -Many  import- 
ant classes  of  facts  have  been  put  on  record,  but  as  yet 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  any  very  broad  generalizations. 
It  would  appear  also  that  the  modes  of  mcamiremcul  o 
thermal  changes  accompanying  transformalione  are  sub- 
ject to  errors  and  uncertainties  that  have  not  yet 
eliminated,  by  reason  of  which  independent  observers  do 
not  yet  attain  results  of  sufficient  uniformity  to  mspm 
plicit  confidence.  The  practice  of  these  modes  of  mcas 
ment  is  known  as  the  arl  of 

Calorimctry.— This  art  differs  from  those  of  THKRV. 
ETitr  and  PYROMETER  (which  see)  in  seeking  to  delermii 
not  merely  Ihe  temperature  or  calorific  .'..K-n.Ky  thai  may 
appear  during  a  chemical  change,  bul  Ihe  lolal  <,<innt,ly  of 
heal— or.  more  correctly  speaking,  of  hcal-force— that  a 
pears  or  is  developed.     According  to  the  view  taken  in  the 
article  TEMPERATURE,  NATURE  OP  (which  see),  that  t 
peraturo  is  energy  or  motion  of  the  motcrulc  as  a  wl 

alorimetry  may  be  defined  as  the   measurement  of  the 
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ai, .,-..-  it  during  the  . 

tcr  hav  ing  l.een  ascertained  by  a  preliminary  cx|" 

••  heat  lo»t  during  igen  of  the  proe*M 

'as  abon'  <-arlirr 

lages,  ah-orption    Iwing   e.|ii.il   t.,   radiation,     \\hcn   the 

n.  there  M*ms  another  error, 

n  which  t.,..  little  stress  has  been  laid.     It  appears  from 
xperim  n  that  there  is  an  intermedia'. 

letwcen  ice  and  waler,  during  which  Ihe  lee  absorb* 
niriit  firnt  itf  y'ncioii  without  a  -  -•  it  p  pra  ranr« 

of  liquid  water.     This  absorption  begins  at  abuut  3)°  V. 

K'l.iw  the   putative   therm- 
it other  u";  i  imolvcU  in  the  n 
*  n»t  precise  or  shaq>,  l»ui  extend*  throughout  thrt«  and 
a  half  degrees  of  temperature.   Those  n 
which  the  effect  i-  mca.-urcd  l.y  the  ri-<-  in  temper  il 
a  known  weight  of  liquid  water  through  wl 
ucts  of  e<>ml.ii-!i'.ii  are  passed  are  prrfcrat- 
done  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  and  by  Andrew*,  t  •  whom 
we  owe  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  detenotna. 
the  calorific  development  during  tomhmtio*,  that  branch 
of  Ihcrmo  chciniftry  which  has  the  most  Immediate  pr«r- 
tical  importance.     The  methods  of  these  experimenter*, 
described  in  detail,  would  require  cuts  and  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space.     They  will  be  found  in  the  chemical 
books  of  reference.     The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
important  of  their  results  that  bear  upon  the  subjects  of 
fuel,  practical  calorifics,  and  metallurgy.     The  figures  rep- 
resent the  number  of  pounds  of  water  heated  1°  > 
pound  of  the  substance  while  burning  with  pure  oxygen  : 

Burning  u»— 

.Water 


am 
the 


ormery 

lount  of  potential  chemical  energy  of  the  atom  insid 
u,e  chemical  molecule,  that  appears  or  is  transmute, 
actual  or  kinetic  energy  of  the  molecu  e  Use  f  in  the  c 
of  changes  of  constitution  of  the  sa.d  molecule.     Undo. 


: 

sTo    a  change  in  the  amplitude  of  the  •»»-•«  »«''« 
Tho  importance  of  calorimetry  thus  becomes  »PP»™«:  " 
furnishing  an  index  to  the  changes  of  internal  che 

••  -- 


was 


vce-often 


M 

n  since  used  by  others,  including  Bunsen  among 


Hydrogen 

Charcoal .Carbonic  add 

Diamond " 

Carbonic  oxide.™       "          " 


lWM...Fa>re  *  tUlbrrauna. 

f    4:tW  ..Auiln-w. 

<   4;C6...h:i  n»nn. 

Sulphur  .............  .Sulphurous  acldj  Ja?!  .;  Km'Td™  A*silbermann. 

Phosphor"  ........  I'hojiphorlc  arid    10345...  Andrcwa. 

Iron.;.  .................  Maunelic  oxkle. 

Copper  ................  Wick  oxide  ......      10M.~ 

ZlncT.  .................  White  oxide  ......      MM... 

In  the  eace  of  gaieous  lubrtancei  it  ii  uioally  of  much 
more  immediate  practical  interot  to  know  the  comparative 
calorific  power  or  elcetivenen  of  «/««/  ralmma,  in.  lead  of 
equal  weight*  of  combustible,  as  in  the  above  statement. 
In  the  following  tabulation,  therefore,  the  comparativ 
weights  of  water  heated  equally  by  equal  volumes  of  son*e 
combustible  gases,  burning  with  pure  oxygen,  are  given  ; 
the  standard  volume  adopted  being  that  of  I 
drogen  gas,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  direct  comparison 
with  the  above: 


Equal  TO! note)  of 


Bnrnlo,  to- 


Hjdrof.n W.Mf 

Ortxrolo  o«We Cnrtaole  «*....  j 

M.r.h  iu COjurfBjO 

OWIf-Dln* 

Cnrbon ili*nl|ihlib. fllj  tut 

Sul|.liur«-tlcJ  H)dro<m...li>6u>d  BO].... 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  are  the  total  amount!  of  he»l- 
energv   developed  during  these  combustions    with    pun 
oxygen:  that  i>.  the  products  of  combu.tion  being  cooled 
down  to  the  same  tcmperalure  as  the  combui 
oxygen  were  before  burning,  that  temperature,  m 
being  below  212°  F.,  the  temperature  of  steam.     1 
these  combustible  bodies  burn  practically  in  air,  and  II 
flame  is  applied  for  practical  purpo.es.  modii.vmi 
ditions  of  great  magnitude  step  in.     The  product. 
bustion  often  remain  at  a  high  temperature  after 


QUVWUll      U1IVM       IVI.UIH  I  . 

used,  generally  above  Z12°  F.:   and   therefore.  In 
where  hydrogen  is  a  constituent  of  the  combo.tible,  ther. 
is  not  only  lost  the  energy  corresponding  to  Ihis  resid 
temperature,  but  also  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  p 
by  the  combustion.     The  great  volume  of  nitrogen  in 
air  carries  off  iu  proportion  of  ihe  energy,  an  I 
and  various  new  factors  are  introduced  that  ca! 
of  Borne  complexity  are  required  in  connection  with  prac- 
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tical  calorifics;  the  figures  in  the  above  tabulations  giving 
no  idea  in  most  cases  of  the  practical  calorific  effectiveness 
of  the  bodies  named. 

Apart  from  so-called  combustion,  other  chemical  opera- 
tions are  now  occupying,  with  reference  to  the  determination 
of  the  thermal  changes  accompanying  them,  the  labors  of 
some  eminent  minds!  Few  general  principles  have  yet  been 
established,  and  only  a  few  examples  of  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  can  be  cited.  For  mixtures  of  oil  of 
ritriol  and  water  Thomson  obtained  heat-developments  as 

follows : 

Total  hcnt. 

O4SII,wlth    1HS0 C513 

"  3  "  .'!                              .'.'".'.'"  11598 

"  4  "  12777 

•'          "  a  "  13662 

"           "  6  "  14416 

"          "  7  "  13008 

"          "  8  "  15174 

"          ••  12  "  16537 

"         "  10  "  17020 

"           "  20  "  17243 

"          "  24  "  173S1 

"          "  28  "  17471 

"          "  32  "  17536 

"        "    :;o    "    1757!) 

"          "    40    "     17G12 

Up  to  the  sixtieth,  molecule  of  water  added,  some  molecular 
change  still  occurred  us  a  little  heat  still  appeared.  Favre 
and  Silbcrmann  found  for  the  thermal  development  by  the 
union  of  equivalents  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  with 
equivalents  of  various  bases,  the  following: 

Nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid. 

Potash  - 15510  15656 

Soda 1M83  15128 

Ammonia  13676  13536 

Kama 15360  15:!'>6 

Lime 16943  16982 

Magnesia 12840  13220 

(In  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  article  "  llcat,"  will 
be  found  an  extremely  useful  account,  by  I'rof.  George  C. 
Foster  of  University  College,  London,  of  the  various  re- 
searches in  thermo-chemistry,  to  which  the  inquiring 
reader  may  refer.)  HENHY  WUBTZ. 

Thomp'son  (RICHARD  M.),  b.  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va., 
June  9,  1809;  received  a  classical  education;  was  a  clerk 
in  a  store  in  Louisville,  Ky. ;  afterward  a  school-teacher 
in  Lawrence  CO.,  Ind.,  but  studied  law  at  the  same  time, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  of  Indiana,  and  re- 
elected  in  1835.  In  1836  he  became  a  State  senator:  in 
1841  was  chosen  to  Congress,  and  again  in  1844  and  1847. 
Various  appointments  which  were  offered  to  him  by  the 
administration  he  declined,  but  took  part  very  actively  in 
politics:  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  conventions  of 
1800, 1864,  1868,  and  1876,  and  entered  Pres.  Hayes's  cabi- 
net in  1877  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Tides,  Theories  of.  In  the  article  TIDES,  OCEANIC 
WAVES,  AND  CURRENTS,  a  popular  explanation  is  given  of 
the  cause  of  the  tides.  In  Fig.  1  of  that  article  is  shown 
how  the  moon  causes  "  high  water,"  not  only  immediately 
under  itself,  but  at  the  point  diametrically  opposed,  while 
"  low  water  "  occurs  on  a  great  circle  along  which  the  moon 
is  in  the  horizon.  Were  the  earth  a  solid  spheroidal  body 
held  fixed  in  space  and  covered  by  an  ocean,  a  foreign  at- 
traction (e.  </.  that  of  the  moon)  would  move  all  the  waters, 
both  those  directly  under  and  those  opposite,  toward  the 
attracting  body;  those  under  it  would  be  elevated,  those 
opposite  depressed.  But  th-e  earth  is  not  thus  held  fixed 
in  space ;  its  solid  nucleus  and  its  enveloping  waters  are 
alike  affected  by  the  foreign  attraction,  the  convergence  of 
lines  of  direction  of  which  toward  its  source,  and  the  law 
of  distance,  generating  differential  action  on  the  fluid  parti- 
cles and  the  rigid  nucleus.  The  latter  obeys  the  attraction 
Of  if  exerted  upon  its  centre,  the  actual  motion  the  earth 
thus  receives  being  a  recognized  element  in  our  astronomi- 
cal tables.  The  waters  nearer  the  moon  than  that  centre 
are  more  powerfully  attracted — those  more  remote  less  so — • 
than  the  solid  nucleus.  Let  D  be  the  distance  from  the 
moon  to  centre  of  the  earth,  r  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and 
M*  the  moon's  mass.  Then  the  attraction  upon  the  earth's 

centre  will  be  — - ;  upon  a  particle  of  water  immediately 

M  M 

under  the  moon  — — ;  upon  a  particle  opposite  — 2- 

The  first  of  these  attractions  is  less  than  the  second  and 
greater  than  the  third ;  hence  the  difference  between  the 

first  expression  and  the  two  latter,  — -:-  (very  nearly),  will 


«  The  moon,  as  the  most  influential  agent  of  the  tides,  is  men- 
tioned, but  what  is  said  applies  equally  to  the  sun. 


express,  in  cither  case,  n  force  drawing  the  particles  (re- 
spectively) away  from  the  earth's  nucleus.  With  respect 
to  particles  along  the  great  circle  to  which  the  moon  is  on 
the  horizon,  there  is  a  compressing  component  (i.  e.  toward 
the  diameter  directed  to  the  moon),  expressed  by  the  total 

attraction,  --  -,  into  -~,  or  ^  •     This  component  is  due  to 

the  convergence  of  lines  of  attraction  upon   centre  and 

M  .  r 

upon  external  point,  and  13  equal  to  —  into  sine,       ,  of 

the  minute  angle.  If  we  consider  an  intermediate  super- 
ficial particle,  in  any  plane,  at  an  angular  distance  $  from 
a  radius  directed  to  the  moon,  wo  find  it  subject  to  both 
these  actions,  us  expressed  by  components : 

M  M 

—  2  -   j-  r  cos  <J>  and  -- -  r  sm  £  (a) 

(in  which  <J>  is  counted  from  0  to  w  only). 

By  the  superadded  foreign  components  of  force  (a)  the 
spherical  form  of  fluid  surface  will  evidently  be  elongated, 
the  water  will  be  rained  at  the  point  under  the  moon  and 
its  antipodes,  and  it  will  be  depressed  along  the  perpendicu- 
lar circle  to  which  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon.  The  disturb- 
ing forces,  very  minute  compared  to  forces  (b),  being  equal 
all  around  the  axis  of  elongation,  the  induced  figure  will 
be  one  of  revolution,  which  we  may  ansamc  to  be  an  ellip- 
soid, prolate  and  of  slight  eccentricity.  That  it  should  bo 
a  surface  of  equilibrium,  its  normal  at  any  point  must  coin- 
cide in  direction  with  the  resultant  of  the  forces.  But  when 
we  come  to  consider  gravitation  as  proceeding  from  an 
ellipsoid,  and  not  a  sphere,  its  components  are  themselves 
modified  by  the  induced  change  of  form  ;  "  that  is,  one  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  form 
depends  itself  on  the  form"  (Airy). 

Fortunately,  the  attraction  of  homogeneous  ellipsoids 
has  been  determined,  and  if  we  develop,  with  neglect  of 
powers  of  the  eccentricity  above  the  square,  and  apply  the 
':nown  expressions  (Mec.  Oil.,  Bowditch,  vol.  ii.  p.  54  ;  Airy 


.       .,  ,       .    .    .  , 

Fiijure  of  the  Earth,  $  23  ;  or  Thomson  and  Tait,  §  771)  to 
the  earth  considered  as  a  homogeneous,  slightly-prolate 
ellipsoid  of  revolution,  we  shall  find  the  expressions  (E 
representing  the  mass  of  the  earth) 


(6) 


-  ,  -3 

The  small  increments  of  these  components  of  gravitation 

' 


(terms  in  e2)  are  due  only  to  the  change  of  form  —  i'.  r.  to 

the    raised    or    depressed    superficial    matter  ;    and    if   the 

arth  is  not  homogeneous,  if  (covering  a  solid  and  denser 

ucleus)  this  is  water,  its  relative  deniity,  &,  must  be  intro- 

uced as  a  factor.     Combining  these  forces  thus  modified 


uce    as  a    acor. 
with  the  foreign  attractions  (a),  the  total  forces,  normal 

and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  figure,  become  (since  —  =  y,  or 
gravity) 


Their  quotient  expresses  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by 
resultant  with  axis.  The  tangent  of  angle  made  by  the 
normal  to  the  ellipsoid  is  the  quotient 

r  sin  4>  -i-  (1  —  e2)  r  COS  <£. 

That  there  should  be  equilibrium,  these  quotients  should 
be  identical,  and  their  equalization  (developing  with  neglect 
of  quantities  of  the  second  order  of  minuteness)  gives 
,_3Mr.      1 

1%     l-i« 

We  find,  therefore,  that  a  prolate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  of 
the  slight  eccentricity  thus  determined  satisfies  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

The  polar  equation  of  the  generating  ellipse,  referred  to 

i2 
its  centre,  may  be  written  r2  =  —          —  ,  in  which  I  is  the 

l_e2COS20 

lesser  axis.  If  we  take  a  for  the  mean  radius  of  the  gen- 
erated ellipsoid  —  i.  e.  the  radius  of  sphere  of  same  volr.ir.o 
=  b(  1  +  Je2),  and  put  r  —  <i(  1  +  y  ),  and  substitute  in  above 
and  omit  higher  powers  of  eccentricity,  we  get  (taking, 
finally,  a  for  unity) 

y  =  ic2(cos^-J). 

Substitute  the  value  previously  found  (for  the  ellipsoid  of 
equilibrium)  of  e2,  putting  r  =  1,  and  we  get 

(e0f*-V' 


in  which  y  expresses  the  amount  of  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  water,  in  terms  of  earth's  radius  as  unity,  for  any 
point  for  which  the  zenith  distance  of  the  moon  is  $. 
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Hi:  i7 


If  4,  bo  zero,  or  180°,  y  =  --  •  j--[  -    • 


The  maximum  elevation  of  the  water  i«  therefore  double 
its  maximum  depression.  In  case  u('  the  earth,  2  is  about 
.-.,  and  the  factor  in  which  it  enters  amounts  to  but  1 J. 
But  were  the  earth  a  linmmjeueuni  jluitl  thrniiyliniii.  this  co- 
efficient would  become  8;  and  we  find  in  that  case  the 
direct  tfcft  duo  to  the  foreign  attraction  exaggerated  in 
that  ratio  by  the  mutual  attractions  (or  want  of  thc.ni,  in 
raised  and  depressed  portions.  The  factor  in  qui-xliun  will 
be  omitted  hereafter,  its  effect  being  under 

Wo  have  now  to  refer  the  tidal  configuration  we  have 

Fid.  1. 
P 


Let  »  represent  the  polar  distance  (eoaplrai-i,' 

of  a  fluid  particle:  M.  it*  longitude  inra.u- 
'•in  fixed  on  the  earth's  surface;  »,  the  »ugli-  t!.«i 
tin-  diuriiaUy-ri'tatin);  tm-ridian  makes  at  any  moturnt  •  ith 
a  fixed  ctlriii'il  uuTidinn  (in  which  i  rrpr>  • 
nnd  ii  the  angular  n  <••  •  .-'n  -   i'.iftli>-> 

axis);  4s  the  moon'*  right  asci-nciim  fuir«»urcd  from  the 
same  celestial  meridian),  and  v  ii>  dc.  |IM»U.  n  X.  or  S.  a* 

IIIIIV     I..   . 

•>.«  *  of  the  foregoing  equation  (a)  becomes  Irani 
1,  no  that  the  equation  reads  thus  : 

M 

^ 

The  foregoing  may  be  developed  as  follows  : 


Tidal  Configuration. 

found  to  the  co-ordinates  by  which  we  usually  express  posi 
tion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Since  it  revolves  daily 
about  its  axis  1'  P',  while  the  configuration  remains  fixed  in 
relation  to  the  moon,  any  point  of  the  nucleus,  as  A,  will  be 
borne  along  a  parallel  of  latitude,  and  will  at  A1  have. 
above  it,  high  water— at  K>  (when  the  great  circle  y  g  it 
intersected),  its  lowest  water— at  h3,  high  water  ngain,  but 
yet  of  inferior  height  to  that  belonging  to  position  tf  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  the  moon  be  on  the  equator,  when  the  two  op- 
posite high  waters  will  bo  equal.  In  the  difference  between 
the  high  tides  A1  and  A3  we  have  what  is  called  the  d 


}  { 


HH 

n •  COP •  sin  YOCMY oot («!  +  »-*»  (diurnal). 

M 
4-  ('T't  «int»Jcoi»vcoi2(n<  +  *  — i)  (MUl-dlurnal). 


igh  i 
Hequt 
the  analysii 


mi/  iur,,uitU«i ;  and  the  phenomena  just  delineated  indicate 
'     is  into  diurnal  and  eemi-diunial  tide. 


(n.) 

iIII.l 


The  value  of  y  is  thus  made  up  of  thm  trrtn"  uf  marknl 
characteristics,  indicated  by  the  diagrams  I..  II..  Ml  •  I 
Fig.  2,  on  which  protuberant  portions  are  sh 

"•HI  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  HI,  and 
the  longitude, «,  of  the  locality.     It  li  the  fame,  therefnr*, 
at  all  hours,  and  the  same  throughout  each  parallel  of  lat- 
itude.    It  is  zero  for  latitude  which  make*  1  +  3  eoa  2«  -  8, 
or  for  lat.  35°  10'  (N.  or  *.r.  it  i>  negative  (a  drprenlon) 
for  higher  latitudes :  it  i«  positive  la  protulKTanr*)  fur  the 
equatorial  belt  between  these  parallels.     It  is  leant  when 
the   moon   has  its  greatest  declination,  but  Is  the  same 
whether  that  be  positive  or  negative 
secular  disturbance,  depending  on   the  moon's   variable 
angular  distance  from  the  equator,  and  ll  what  »• 
produced  were  an  imaginary  moon  and  anti-moon  each 
of  half  the  mass  of  the  actual   moon  diftrit.utrd  in  (wo 
parallel  circles  of  radius  equal  to  the  moon's  distance  from 
the   earth's  axis.     "  As  these  circles  of  matter  gradually 
move  each  fortnight  from  the  equator  to  maximum  decli- 
nation  and  back,  the  tide  produced  will   be  exactly  the 
'  fortnightly  tide.'"     (Thomson  and  Tail,  .V,,r.  I'kiloi.)    A 
"half-vcarly  "  one  will  also  be  due  to  the  sun. 
The  term'll.  (Fig.  2)  goes  through  all  its  phases  M  the 

Fio.  2. 


C I  Cllt*tIS     111     ii"*    UW"1DJ   urn     ^.—  . 

a    It  gives  high  tide  in  the  northern  h 

S'ttSKstsru.'sv-s.-.s.-T. 

SgS^SSSsS 

maximum  -(..  e.  when  «  -  «  j;  _W  ^^^  ^  that  p^§_ 


P' 

SemMlurnsl. 

Lnuru«i. 

•.*!*?.«= ^  •  gsa  ??^4J.rt5.^^£SH3 

from   t*n«^«ps.vUo»I»ritJ  to  the  axis  of  f*****^*! 

distortion  of  Ffg.  II.  will  result ;  hence,  .*,.  is  the  , 

;:u:h:1b^:tl^«n±ln^deeiEd:IIrevo,u«i7:, 

Fact  impor^nt  in  it,  relation,  to  A.  phenomenon  of  the 

''ThTLrHMFlglT,1^  through  .1,  *£?*£ 
,  ,, ,   -       .1.  ;^,.r......  fmm   lero  to  2»,  wh« 


and  vanishes  when  that  is  zero 


nflu- 


angle  J  ^  .in  v  cos  v  ;  but  if  the  spheroid  were  Ml, 
fluid,  the  distortion  would  be  magnified  two  and  a  half 


comes  3  ^  sin  v  cos  v.    If  the  planes  of  diurnal  r 
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relates  to  the  manifestation),  none  of  the  motion  required  in 
the  waters  themselres  to  assume  the  attributed  forms. 

When  we  consider  diurnal  rotation,  nnd  the  centrifugal 
force  developed  by  it,  the  primitive  form  on  which  the  tides 
are  o-enerated  must  be  taken  as  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution equatorially  oblate.  But  this  oblateness  being  really 
very  slight,  the  tidal  developments  upon  it  are  essentially 
the  fame  as  upon  the  perfect  sphere.  Disregarding  the 
motion  of  the  water  required  to  produce  them  (and  depths 
not  very  many  times  greater  than  found  in  existing  seas 
are  sufficient  to  allow  the  motions  to  be  disregarded),  the 
forms  I.,  II.,  III.  would  be  the  actual  tidal  forms  developed 
in  an  ocean  covering  the  whole  earth. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  "equilib- 
rium theory"  of  the  tides,  first  indicated  by  Newton,  and 
developed  into  its  ultimate  form  by  Daniel  Bernoulli!  in 
his  work  I)u  Flux  et  lieflux  de  la  mvr. 

When  the  motion  required  of  the  water  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, we  have  what  is  called  the  dynamic  theory,  or  rather 
what,  if  it  conld  be  successfully  applied  to  the  tidal  phe- 
nomena, would  be  the  true  theory  of  the  tides;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  expressions  I.,  II.,  III.  refer  to  hypothet- 
ical conditions  widely  different  from  the  real  ones.  If  a 
particle  of  fluid  be  running  southward  with  angular  ve- 
locity -  (in  which  u  is  the  displacement  in  latitude  of  a 

particle  of  which  the  normal  latitude  is  9),  with  an  accele- 

it-n 

ration  represented  by  2 ,  there  must  to  produce  this  ac- 
celeration be  an  increment  of  the  pressure  (or  head)  north- 


ward, • 


-/-  (negative  sign  due  to  9  decreasing  northward). 
dd 


But  if  it  be  running  likewise  toward  the  E.  with  small  an- 
gular velocity  -—-  (y  being  displacement  in  longitude  of 
particle  of  which  a  is  the  longitude),  its  centrifugal  force 
is  increased  from  M2sin9  to  I  n  +  — -I2  sin  9,  or  by  2  sin  9 

— ;  the  horizontal   or  southern  component  of  this  force 


da 

southward  is  2  sin  0  cos  9  — . 
at 


A. 


dp 
de  ' 


Hence, 
dv 


+  2n  sin  9  cos  9  —  :  and  the  similar  ex- 

rff2  dt 


dp 


pression  can  be  found — viz.  -*•  = 
da 

du 
sin  0cos  9  — . 

dt 


sin2  «  —    —  2n 
dt* 


To  these  two  conditions  of  tidal  motion  must  be  added 
another  derived  from  the  principle  of  fluid  continuity.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  introduce  the  analytical  expression. 

It  is  clear  that  the  pressure,  the  differential  coefficients 
of  which  are  expressed  by  equations  (A),  will  (divided  by 
the  gravity  or  weight  of  the  water)  be  so  much  height 
taken  from  or  added  to  the  tidal  rise  expressed  by  I.,  II., 
III.,  so  that,  for  the  diurnal  tide,  for  instance,  we  should 

hare  y  =  II.  +  — ,  in  which  the  diurnal  currents  only  are 

ff 
considered  in  calculating  p. 

The  secular  disturbance  expressed  by  I.  is  so  slowly  de- 
veloped® that  (Thomson  and  Tait,  Nat.  Philos.,  \  844)  it 
may  in  all  cases  be  expressed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 

I.,  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  - — — ,  which,  for  the  case 
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of  nature  (6  =  J,  nearly)  differs  little  from  unity. 

The  equilibrium  configuration  indicated  by  Diagram  II. 
for  the  diurnal  tide  has  its  axis  of  figure  at  e  normal  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper;  a  situation  quite  incompatible  with  the 
relative  motion  around  the  earth's  axis  of  this  figure  as  an 
ordinary  wave.  It  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  a  e(n- 
tionary  wavef  developing  itself  meridionally  between  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  the  equator  being  the 
locus  of  its  "nodes,"  and  its  phases  varying  progressively 
from  meridian  to  meridian.  It  can,  however,  be  shown 
(see  Proceedings  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1876)  that  (if  the  ocean  be 
continuous  and  the  depth  uniform)  the  relative  motions  of 
the  water  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  axis  of  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  fluid  (as  if  it  were  a  solid  shell),  through  the  angle 


already   mentioned,  »3~J  sin  v  cos  v  (scarcely  more  than 

three  seconds  of  arc  for  moon),  will  give  values  top,  as 
resulting  from  expressions  (A),  exactly  neutralizing  the, 
action  of  the  attracting  body  to  produce  the  tidal  elevations, 
»/,  of  II.  If,  while  uniform  along  parallels  of  latitude,  there 
be  an  increment  (or  decrement)  of  depths  along  meridians 
proportionate  to  cos20,  such  a  shifting  of  axis  through  a 
somewhat  different  angle  will  not  only  neutralize  the  at- 
tractive force,  but  sustain  the  abnormal  elevations  due  to 
the  displacement  of  the  quasi-solid  shell.  A  slight  separa- 
tion of  the  axes  would  (geometrically)  require  the  resulting 
displacements,  H  and  r,  of  the  fluid  particles  in  lat.  and  Ion. 
to  be  expressed  by  (C  being  a  small  arbitrary  constant) 

11=  Ccos(«(  +  ui  —  <fr);  »=C  - — -sin  (nt  +  io— .<!/); 
sin  9 

3M 

and  if  the  depth  lie  uniform,  and  C  made  equal  to  — 3 -—  sin  v 

cos  v,  wo  shall  have  from  the  expressions  (A) — 

—  =  —  --."  sin  V  cos  V  sin  9  cos  9  cos  (nl  +  o>  —  ii), 

a        D  3 

which  exactly  neutralizes  II.  (the  lunar  attraction),  and 
reduces  y  to  zero.  The  expressions  just  given  for  the  dis- 
placements n  and  v  indicate  an  elliptical  orbit,  very  much 
elongated  meridionally  as  wo  approach  the  equator  (where 
it  is  purely  a  meridional  oscillation)  to  each  particle.  It 
appears  by  the  foregoing  that  the  motion  in  such  an  orbit 
more  or  less  completely  neutralizes  the  diurnal  (II.)  tide- 
producing  force. 

In  what  precedes  is  found  the  rationale  of  Laplace's  dis- 
covery, that  for  uniform  ocean-depths  there  is  no  diurnal 
tide.  It  relates  to  a  continuous  ocean,  and  depends  upon 
the  exclusion  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  motion 
of  the  attracting  body.  A  continuous  change  in  the  angle 
of  separation  is  made  necessary  by  the  latter — a  change 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  disturbing  this  equaliza- 
tion of  pressures  by  which  the  diurnal  tide  is  neutralized. 
The  right-ascensional  motion  is  even  more  incompatible 
with  the  theorems.  This  celebrated  rllctum  expresses,  there- 
fore, a  mere  mechanical  theorem  alien  to  essential  condi- 
tions under  which  the  " tides"  of  nature  arc  generated. 

With  regard  to  the  semi-diurnal  tide,  III.,  supposing  a 
uniform  depth  to  a  continuous  ocean,  or  an  ocean  limited 
by  parallels  of  latitude  equidistant  from  the  equator,  or, 
finally,  a  depth  increasing  from  nothing  at  the  poles,  with 
the  sin2  of  the  polar  distance,  we  find  that  elevations  (or 
depressions)  and  motions  corresponding  to  a  trave  of  semi- 
diurnal period  having  the  same  neutral  lines  as  Fig.  III., 

fulfil  the  condition  y  —  III.  +  — .     But,  curiously,  for  small 

or  even  moderate  depths  these  elevations  and  depressions 
under  certain  circumstances  change  places.  "#'/  n  remark- 
able singularity,  the  low  water  takes  place  when  the  two 
bodies  "  (sun  and  moon)  "  are  in  the  meridian,  and  the  high 
water  when  they  are  in  the  horizon  ;  so  that  the  tide  subsides, 
at  the  equator,  under  the  body  that  attracts  it."  (Mec.  Celeste, 
Bowditch.) 

The  kind  of  motion  required  for  this  tide  may  be  inferred 
by  reference  to  Diagram  III.,  considered  as  representing  a 
wholly  fluid  spheroid  revolving  around  its  axis  P  P'.  In 
this  case  it  is  that  of  a  minute  approximation  of  normally 
equidistant  meridional  planes  toward  the  meridian  under 
or  opposite  the  moon  (where  there  is  high  tide),  and  an 
eloignment  of  those  at  right  angles  (low  tide).  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  former  are  moving  slower,  the  latter  faster, 
than  the  earth's  rotation  ;  both,  however,  by  differences 
quite  inappreciable.  If  there  be,  however,  a  solid  nucleus 
with  uniform  ocean  depth,  and  we  conceive  the  water  down 
to  the  bottom  divided  by  equidistant  meridians,  their  rela- 
tive motions  to  produce  the  same  elevations  will  become 
quite  sensible,  and,  through  the  equations  (A),  give  rise  to 
meridional  motions  which  importantly  augment  the  devel- 
opment of  these  elevations.  The  waters  on  the  meridians 
of  low  tide  will  be  running  east — those  on  meridians  where 
there  is  high  water  running  west,  or  retrograde :  at  the  place 
of  mean  elevation  the  current  will  be  slack.  And  were  it 
the  question  of  a  cylindrical  instead  of  a  spherical  surface, 
this  would  be  throughout  a  true  wave-motion,  as  it  will  be 
so  quite  nearly  on  the  earth's  surface  between  the  tropics, 
where  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  fluid  particles  lie  nearly 
in  vertical  planes,  of  which  the  range  from  low  to  high 
water  is  the  dimension  of  the  conjugate  diameter.  The 
single  case  which  furnishes  a  finite  integral  (i.  e.  when  the 
depth  increases  from  pole  to  equator  as  sin29)  illustrates 
this.  The  meridional  motion  disappears  at  the  equator, 
and  the  oscillation  becomes  that  of  a  true  wave.  This 
motion,  increasing  the  centrifugal  force  at  place  of  low 
water  and  increasing  it  at  high  water,  has  the  same  tend- 
ency as  the  superficial  elliptical  motion  of  the  diurnal 
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tide  to  tliniiniah  the  ti'lal  elevations;  but  this  effect  i- 
than  counteracted  by  the  rapidly  -in.-rea«ing  meridional  at- 
dilutions  of  (lie  higher  latitudes  which  e\ii'_'neralc  t1 
lii'iil  oscillations   at  the  equator.      It  would   appear,  there- 
fore, that,  near  the  e.|iiat..r.  l.e-i.les  the  wave  ju»t  de-.-ribed, 
there  was  8ii]iera<ldcd  a  *M//. .,.",./  «me  with  .T.--I    in  it- 
different  progressh  c  phaM'-i  ;il.,n^'  the  e,|iiat,.r,  tin-  -uper 
p.is'ltion  of  which  exaggerates  tlic  <te\  ,-!..[,  m  ei  it  .,f  the  other. 
The  analypisfsee  Airy,  /'/</'«  <t«'t  ll'.n".,  -J  li'Uj  shows  they 


Increase   there   rapidly  us   the  equatorial  depth  .Iniiillisheil 

toward  seven  miles  (about),  when,  theoretically,  they  be-  | 
eouie  infinite;  that  with  /'««  depths,  passing  (analytically) 
through  infinity,  they  change  signs,  or  they  arc  rrrrnrd — 
a  peculiarity  already  de>ei  i K. "1  in  ih.-  taagna«  ..t1  l.aplace. 

From  the  foregoing  wo  readily  eonelu.ie  n,:lt   tbe"dy 
namic  theory,"  the  results  of  which  h:ne  been  Act. -he. I.  i- 

ci|uallv  ut  fault  with  the  equilibrium  theory  as  an  exp. nt 

of  tho   tides    of  the   actual   oceans      Iii'l 1.  t..   .[note   the 

language  of  its  illustrious  author,  "  The  //•;•. '/«/-.. -.'/./  of  the 

!    /Ill-  ori'ttll.   (If   i.ntnu'T   ill    IcAlV/l  it  in  i/'f  "  '/•,.'-  r   til' 

earth,  the  position  <in>l  ilx'/ii'itij  of  the   thorrx,  ll" 

tions  with  the  ti<ljoiiti:i'i  i:o<txlx,  the  current**,  <nid  the  retitt- 

nii''i-x  ir/ii<-lt  tin-   initera  suffer,  cannot  potniblif  be  MOIHtfed 

Jo  accurate  ralrulatiun,  tin .1.7/1  thete  cnum;* 

,•;//, I/ion*  of  tkil  great  fluid  «..i««."    (Ibid.    E 

LAPI.ACK.) 

The  theoretical  investigation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
Young  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  tho  last  (5th) 
volume  of  the  Mecnnii/He  l.'flcrtc.  "  He  di.-tinguishei  the 
results  of  the  farced  and  free  oscillations  of  the  «ea ;  the 
former  resulting  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  whose 
periods  of  rise  and  fall  are  determined  solely  by  those  ex- 
ternal causes  (external,  I  mean,  to  the  mass  of  the  ocean); 
the  free  waves,  on  the  contrary,  derived  from  the  former, 
are  transmitted  with  velocities  depending  on  tho  mechanism 
of  the  fluid  itself,  on  its  depth,  and  on  tho  resistances  aris^- 
in»  from  friction  to  which  those  motions  are  exposed." 
This  work  of  Dr.  Young's,  rather  a  sketch  than  a  full 
development  (A'licyc.  Ilrit.,  (ith,  7th,  and  8th  eds.),  I 
pates  Mr.  Airy's  wave-theory,  and  though  not  carried  out 
to  the  same  detail  of  application,  the  results  are  "  generally 
coincident."  _ 

It  remains  to  notice  the  "wave-theory     of  H 
ei/e  Metrnp.).    The  link  between  "  waves  "  and  the  "  tides 
is  found  in  the  determination  of  the  law  which  di 
the  "  forced"  wave,  for  which  the  periodically  waxing  n 
waning  action  of  the  sun  or  moon  shall  supply  the  neec 
force.     The  dynamic  theory,  indeed,  seeks  this  in  the  n 
general  manner  ;  but,  except  in  a  few  restricted  cases,  it 
fails   or  rather  it  attempts  more  than  our  mathematie 
carry  out  and  give  expression  for.    It  is  easily  accomplished 
for  canal,  of  uniform  section ;  and  by  considering  c 
tides  as  "waves  in  canals,"  expressions  for  their  develop- 
ment can  be  obtained  with  a  completeness  of  detai 
ceeding  what  the  "  dynamic  theory      has  yielded, 
great  and  important  defect,"  in  the  words  of  its  author, 
"as  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  tides  of  the  ear 
is  that!  in  the  case  of  nature,  the  water  is  not  distnbu ted 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  canals  of  unifo 
and  depth,  or  in  any  form  very  nearly  resembling  them 
But,  besides  ocean  tides,  the  wave-theory  deals  with  ai 
important  class  of  tidal  phenomena  with  which  none 
can  deal-vis,  the  propagation  of  free  waves,  originating 
in  the  ocean  tides,  up  tidal  rivers  and  estu.ir.es 

A  reference  to  the  article  TIDES,  OCEANIC  WAVES,  etc.. 
or  a  glance  at  the  "tidal  charts"  of  an  a  las  of  physic 
geography,  will  show  that  even  our  Atlantic  does  not 
the  longitudinal  scope  necessary  for  the   arge  i 
tides  which  aro  observed  on  its  •»>»«»•''  ifl£l??   or 
offspring  of  the  great  parent  t,de  from  t 


first  sketched  by  l»r.  Young,  for  companion  of  thtorr  with 
observation  at  certain  pUe.  •,  and  for  investigation  of  tb« 
diurnul  tide.  The  "theory"  with  « 

are  compare.)  i-  the  i -|iniibrium  theory.  "By  referring 
the  i'  the  moon's  preceding  t- 

>•.  two,  or  in.,  re  ,1»\  •  pre,  .-  i;n  _-.  the  theory  U  brought 
in  near    a'-eor-Un-''-    with    ob-i>ni  I    imvuluritir"    in    lae 

.*>•'• 

pnnill.iv  ;  but  in  on"  n-pi-t  it  i«  un-nti'f»ct.,ry,  .  .  .  f..r  at 
the  mine  place  different  anterior  epoch,  are  required  for 
the  several  in 

!i.,ih    tl equilibrium  "  theory    I Itcrnonilli)    :. 

"dynamic"  thr<iry  i  I.apl  n   and    other 

,>»t<-r.     1'ndiT  iln>  Mpeet 
i.f  the  problem  the  foreign  nttr:. 
dei'd,  the    resulting    '  muk. 

They  are  moti..n<  which  01  "ill  l>e 

in'iiiit'iin"!,  the  foreign  a' 

Such,  at  least.  Is  the  »!..'  l^plae*  »lti 

•  blem — a  defective  ba»i- 

t  the  tidal  elevation,  are  alwayt  exu 
n  g  body.     But  when  minmmttt  are  taken  . 
count,  the  foreign  attraction  miat  da  wort  :  •  I 
"  work  "  it  is  euential  that  the  tidal  cre-i.  • 
himl  the  meridian  of  tin-  luminary.     Dr.  Young  ha.  ex- 
hibited by  analysis  thi.  "  lagging,"  of  whieh  be  « . 
this  simple  rea»«n  • 
the  highest  spring  tide*  ought  to  be  a  day  later  than  th» 


!•  ih' 


tie   Ihr 
from 


the  transmission  of  the  tide-wave  or 


through  the 


,„„„.,!„.,  extend  through  ten  successive  volume.  (WI- 


conjunction  an.)  <.;  '  .e  luminaries 

wave-theory  alto  exhibit*  it.     lletldee  w 

retardation  due  to  the  time  of  travelling 

free  wave  to  the  point  of  observation  fr..i 

ocean  where  it  is  actually  generated.     Ii 

diurnal  tides  are  believed  to  come  inn 

the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  to  be  one  and  a  half  day. 

old  when  they  reach  our  shore*. 

The  great  continental  barrier*  are  meridional  \ 
extension.     They  lie  aeros.  the  track  of  the  *enii  diurnal 
waves  in  all  but  high  southern  latitudes,  in  »o«-a«ionlance 
with  the  conditions  which  the  I.apln.  •  impose. 

The  semi-diurnal  tides  of  ihnc  ..rr.r».  could  only  be  theo- 
retically arrived  at  by  the  method,  first  pointed  out  I 
Young.     The  Southern  Ocean  presents,  howev< 
continuous  longitudinal  water-surface,  and  from  UMM  l« 
great  degree  our  Atlantic  tides  arc  believed  to  proceed;  the 
great  exaggeration  of  height  they  show  at  certain  Ic^alitie. 
being  attributed  to  the  action  upon  them.u"  free  wave., 
of  shore  or  bottom  configuration. 

The  diurnal  wave  ha.  been  spoken  of  a.  a  "  i 
wave  "  of  meridional  development.     For  such  deve 
both  the  great  ocean,  offer  range,  almost  from  pole 
Thev  furnish  scope  for  the  development  of  thi.  tidi 
equilibrium  theory-they  are  wanting  in  the  condi 
requisite  to  the  very  peculiar  motion  f  of  Lapla< 


,ayr.  Airv.  "  we  look  to  the  Paclnc  Ocean  with 
reference  to  diurnal  "tides,  and  consider  the  Ko 
.»  a  part  of  it,  we  seem  to  have  a  caw  which  fsmmm 
siderable  analogy  with  Laplace',  ajremplum. 
remarkable  that  here  we  appear  to  find  a  mon 
failure  than  any  where  else  of  Laplace ••  celc  bra  ted  re-u 
to  the  non-existence  of  diurnal  tide  (all  the  Urge 
tide,  being  in  that  sea).     III.  true  Jh.    thi.         .»  ml 
be  explained  by  supposing  the  depth  of  the  I 

^  We  yhaUrf«n",h.,  in  order  that  there  .hou.d  be  r.'..  or 
fall  of  this  tide,  according  to  Laplace  .  solutio 
i,/y  increasing  (or  d.-r.-asin      deth  from  e.alor 


•  Hence  Ihe 


shown  Lapl.i'1 

tThe  requisite  .h 
of  a  continuoua  and 


of  the  fluid  l 


"    ""•  ' 


atlon-*i 


\,r  tidal 

'     ' 
uni  hu 

.  olbtt 
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Jar  semi-diurnal  tides  are  large  and  easily  reduced  to  the 
forms  prepared  by  Lubbock  and  Whewell,  the  diurnal, 
though  easily  recognized  at  certain  periods,  when  it  is  quite 
characteristic,  is  in  general  difficult  to  trace.  Portions  of 
our  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast  (t.  g.  mouths  of  the  Mississippi) 
exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  an  almost  ueitm'mb  diurnal  tide 
of  small  range  (about  li  feet).  It  is  beautifully  illustra- 
tive of  the  equilibrium  theory,  disappearing,  and  shifting 
as  it  should  its  interval  from  lunar  culmination,  12  hours 
(about),  with  the  moon's  passage  of  the  equator.  It  evi- 
dently has  its  origin  in  the  Atlantic,  whence  it  is  propagated 
as  a  wave;  the  elimination  of  the  semi-diurnal  being  con- 
jecturally  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  two  sepa- 
rately-propagated waves  through  the  Florida  and  Yucatan 
channels  arrive  with  epochs  differing  by  a  quarter  of  a  day, 
and  tlius  neutralize  each  other. 

The  diurnal  tide  is  observable  (though  of  relatively  very 
inferior  magnitude)  on  the  eastern  and  Channel  coasts  ot 
England,  and  throughout  the  coast  of  Ireland.  ••  approach- 
ing from  the  W.,  and  flowing  round  the  island  N.  ami  S.. 
enters  the  Irish  Sea  at  both  extremities,  meeting  off  the 
coast  of  Down  and  Antrim."  Their  range  is  slight  (2  to  12 
or  15  inches),  while  the  semi-diurnals  in  the  Irish  Channel 
range  from  10  to  20  feet.  A  discussion  of  these  tides  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton  will  be  found  in  TVwuatftton* 
of  the  II.  Irinli  Acad.,  vol.  xxiii.  1855,  based  on  observa- 
tions styled  "  the  most  perfect  that  have  ever  been  made  on 
so  large  a  scale  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  "  (i.  c.  twelve 
to  sixteen  months). 

On  the  equilibrium  theory  the  maximum  elevation  duo 
to  the  sun  would  be  0.6  foot  (in  which  the  small  effect  of  the 
attraction  of  the  water  itself  is  considered),  and  that  due  to 
the  moon  1.35  feet.  The  maximum  depressions  are  one-half 
the  elevations,  and,  taken  together,  the  greatest  range  of 
height  would  be  nearly  3  feet. 

If  we  consider  separately  the  absolute  maximum  of  diur- 
nal and  semi-diurnal  elevations  (expressed  by  II.,  III.) 
as  functions  both  of  9  and  ™,  and  of  the  declination  v 
(which  cannot  exceed  23°  to  28°),  we  find  them  to  bo  about 
as  2  to  3.  The  existing  ocean  configurations  are  appa- 
rently quite  as  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  diurnal 
tide  as  of  the  other;  the  above  fractional  ratio  is  not,  there- 
fore, small  enough  to  account  for  the  comparative  incon- 
spicuousness  of  this  tide.  That  Laplace's  theorem  of  nil 
diurnal  elevations  does  not  really  apply  to  the  case,  I  have 
shown  ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  motion  developed  in  our  actual  oceans  is  similar 
to  that  which  his  theorem  implies,  and  that  it,  to  an  im- 
portant degree,  neutralizes  the  diurnal  tides. 

Since  the  observed  tides  are  due  to  the  joint  action  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  individual  effects  are  (on  the 
equilibrium  theory)  directly  proportional  to  their  respective 
masses,  and  inversely  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances,  the 
tidal  phenomena  furnish  a  clue  to  the  ascertaining  of  their 
masses  relatively  to  that  of  the  earth.  Newton  made,  on 
the  imperfect  data  at  bis  command,  an  estimate  of  q^th  as 
ratio  of  moon's  mass  to  earth's.  Laplace,  after  an  elabo- 
rate investigation  founded  on  observations  made  at  Brest 
(Mec.  Celeste,  vol.  v),  fixed  the  ratio  at  ^5th.  Mr.  William 
Ferrell  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  has  made  a  similar  inves- 
tigation based  on  observations  in  Boston  harbor,  with  re- 
sult not  greatly  different.  A  ratio  of  ^jjth  is,  however,  in 
better  harmony  with  other  astronomical  phenomena. 

Although  theory  fails  in  exhibiting  either  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  the  tides  or  the  time  of  their  culminations, 
there  is  in  the  equilibrium  theory  of  Bernoulli!  and  the 
dynamic  theories  of  Laplace,  Young,  and  Airy,  a  perfect 
confirmatory  demonstration  of  their  cause,  and  such  a 
general  re^ctuhlance  to  actual  development?  as  to  make  them 
valuable  in  reducing  observations  and  in  establishing  em- 
piric formula)  for  particular  ports.  And  in  this  respect 
none  has  thus  far  done  greater  service  than  the  much-de- 
cried equilibrium  theory — a  service  which  has  been  hinted 
at  in  alluding  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lubbock  and  Whe- 
well. The  volumes  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  reports  from 
1851  to  the  present  date  furnish  numerous  examples  of  the 
adaptation  of  their  labors  to  the  reduction  of  tidal  observa- 
tions made  throughout  our  extended  coasts,  along  which, 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf,  every  variety  of  tidal  phenom- 
ena finds  place  for  characteristic  exhibition.  The  Coast  Sur- 
vey charts  of  our  seaports  give,  in  a  tabular  form,  the  "cor- 
rected establishment,"  -'rise  of  highest  observed  tide,"  "  fall 
of  lowest  tide,"  "  mean  low  water  of  spring  tides  " — all  re- 
ferred to  a  fixed  plane,  usually  that  of  ordinary  low  water. 
Also  the  "mean  rise  and  fall  of  spring  tides,"  "mean  rise 
and  fall  of  neap  tides."  "mean  duration  of  rise,"  "mean 
duration  of  fall,"  and  the  "  mean  duration  of  stand." 
They  also  give  a  table  of  "tidal  currents,"  showing  their 
"  set  "  (direction)  and  "  drift "  (velocity  in  nautical  miles), 
for  the  more  important  localities  embraced  in  the  chart. 

The  interval  between  the  moon's  passage  over  the  merid- 


ian of  a  place  and  the  time  of  high  water  is  styled  the  "es- 
tablishment "  of  the  port,  or  the  luni-tidal  interval — a  con- 
stant as  regards  lunar  high  water.  As  the  actual  high 
water  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
tides,  this  interval  is  subject  to  a  variation  known  as  the 
semi-monthly  inequality.  The  mean  of  all  the  luni-tidal 
intervals  for  this  period  is  called  the  "mean"  or  "cor- 
rected" establishment,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "vulgar" 
establishment,  which  (the  observed  interval  at  full  and 
change)  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  lunar  (or  solar)  tide 
taken  by  itself.  J.  O.  BARNARD. 

Till'muii  (SAMUEL  D.),  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica,  Oncida, 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  1,  1815;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1831 ;  studied  law  at  Canandaigua ;  practised  for  several 
years  there  and  at  Seneca  Falls,  but  removed  subsequently 
to  New  York  ;  gave  up  his  profession,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  science ;  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  became  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
in  1803,  and  afterward  its  corresponding  secretary  and 
editor  of  its  Transactions.  D.  Sept.  4,  1S75.  Possessing 
a  remarkably  active  and  inventive  mind,  he  was  the  origi- 
nator of  a  number  of  ingenious  contrivances,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  rotating  planisphere  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  artificial  globe,  for  the  use  of  schools; 
anil  also  a  revolving  musical  scale,  called  the  tonometer, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  temperament,  and  ex- 
hibiting visibly  the  relations  between  the  true  and  temper- 
ed notes  in  every  key.  H.  L.  STUART. 

Timber  and  Timber-Trees.  Although  the  more 
important  of  these  have  been  treated  of  or  mentioned  under 
their  names  or  under  appropriate  heads,  yet  the  most 
prominent  speeies  of  timber-trees  used  in  this  countr}7  may 
here  be  referred  to,  although  very  briefly. 

I.VDIGEXOUS  NORTH  AMERICAN  TIMBER-TRICKS. — (1)  Cuuif- 
erous  Dirinifin. — Of  those  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada, the  most  important,  and  for  its  uses  the  best  in  the 
world,  is  white  pine  (/Ymi*  strnbus),  in  England  called 
Weyraouth  pine.  Hard-pine  lumber,  variously  called  yel- 
low pine,  pitch  pine,  etc.,  is  most  largely  furnished,  and 
of  best  quality,  by  P.  aiixtmUn,  the  long-leaved  pine  of 
the  Southern  States.  P.  ri</i<lnf  the  Northern  pitch  (line, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  furnishes  a 
similar  but  inferior  and  generally  smaller  timber;  and 
excellent  hard  pine  is  yielded  by  the  short-leaved  pine 
(P.  mitis);  while  the  loblolly  pine  at  the  South  (/'.  txda) 
and  the  red  or  Norway  pine  at  the  North  (P.  restiiosa  or 
rulirn)  furnish  a  softer  and  less  resinous  lumber.  Larch 
or  hackmatack  (Larix  Aniericftntt)  of  the  North  furnishes 
a  very  valuable  lumber,  important  in  shipbuilding.  Next 
arc  the  spruces,  with  wood  tougher  than  white  pine,  but 
more  liable  to  shakes  and  splits.  Black  spruce  (Abies  uii/ra) 
has  the  widest  range  and  yields  the  best  lumber,  especially 
prized  for  spars.  White  spruce  (A.  alba]  is  a  smaller  tree, 
and  the  wood  inferior.  Hemlock  spruce  (^1.  Canadcnsis] 
furnishes  at  the  North  a  valuble  but  coarse  lumber,  very 
liable  to  shakes  and  of  moderate  durability.  The  balsam- 
firs,  both  the  Northern  species  (^1.  bahamea)  and  that  of 
the  mountains  in  the  South  (A.  t'rimeri),  are  of  no  account 
for  timber,  being  small  trees,  with  soft  wood,  lacking 
strength  and  durability.  Of  the  cypress  tribe,  the  bald 
cypress  of  the  Southern  States  (Taj-odium  distichunt)  fur- 
nishes lumber  of  great  size  and  much  durability,  but  light 
and  shaky ;  while  the  arbor-vitso  or  white  cedar  of  the 
North  ( Thuja  occidentalia)  and  that  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  (Cupremtta  thyuitlrs)  yield  small  timber  of 
exceeding  durability,  especially  for  posts ;  and  red  cedar 
(Jtmiperus  Viryiniattrt)  furnishes  a  red  and  fragrant  fine- 
grained wood  of  the  greatest  durability  and  value.  The 
yew  occurs  as  a  tree  only  in  a  limited  part  of  Florida,  as 
does  its  relative  the  stinking  cedar  [Tfrrcya  taxifolia), 
rendering  their  excellent  timber  practically  unimportant. 

In  the  Pacific  States  and  Rocky  .Mountain  region  the 
coniferous  trees  are  numerous,  and  some  of  immense  height 
and  girth.  Of  soft-wooded  or  white  pines  no  one  equals 
our  white  pine  of  the  East.  The  sugar  pine  (/'inux  Lftm- 
bertiana),  with  its  immense  trunks,  takes  its  place,  but  the 
wood  is  much  coarser-grained.  P.  ponderosa,  with  its 
heavy  wood  (as  the  name  denotes),  furnishes  excellent  hard- 
pine  lumber,  less  resinous  than  our  Eastern  species ;  and 
there  are  several  other  speeies  intermediate  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  wood.  For  spruces,  the  Abies  Dounlasii  or 
Douglas  spruce,  of  Oregon  and  California,  is  far  the  best 
of  the  race,  as  well  as  the  largest.  The  hemlock  spruce 
and  the  larch  are  represented  by  species  very  like  the 
Eastern  ;  while  the  Menzies  spruce  (A.  Meiizicaii)  surpasses 
our  black  spruce ;  and  our  balsam-firs  are  represented  by 
several  nobler  species,  which  furnish  better  lumber.  The 
cypress  tribe  is  represented  by  several  cypresses  of  consider- 
able value;  also  in  Oregon  and  northward  by  an  arbor- 
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vita;  (  Thujit  ylyanlen),  vastly  surpassing  the  Eastern  spe-  < 

cies  in  .-i/.e.  an, I    value  for   timber,    ami   in   California  by 
the   famous  redwood  I  N-  .yii.,/0  MMpcrvireM),  lie-  li^iit   and 
reddish  wood  of  which  is  incomparable  for  building  pur- 
poses and  excellent  tor  interior  finish.     (For  : 
of   this   tree,  and  of  its  even  more  gigantic  rclatr. 
iiii/nntftt}  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  |OJ  ailul.    ,-iijii.lv.)     The 
yew  (  '/'((.i-ii*)  of  the  I'acilic  coaM  is  very  like  the  Lumpi  an. 
(2)    AmOtOOOOM    '/'... ».— The  oaks  are  the  mo.-t  import- 

ant,  and  the  most  valuable  f| ic-  i-  the  white  oak  I  <Jutr- 

,.„<  „ ll,ii  i.  which  ill  the  Atlantic  Slate-  lake-  the  pluci-  ol 
the  Q.  rultitrot  Europe,  [tgrowi  to*  height  of  Tt  to  M  I"  t 
and  a  diameter  of  o  or  T  feet,  and  yield-  handsome  logs. 
The  wood  is  of  a  pale  reddi-h  color,  -tiai^bt  - 
pact,  tough,  strong,  durable,  and  shrinks  but  little.  It  is 
used  for  frame-  of  structures  where  strength  ami  durability 
are  required,  cnachiuaking,  coopering,  shipbuilding,  and 
for  a  great  variety  of  purp.>-cs  in  the  domc.-t  u-  art.-.  For 


cabinetmakin:,'  and  intei -ior  dec'iration  it  is  highly  valued. 
The   other   annnal-fruited    species    come   next   to   this  in 
va]uc — vix.  chestnut  oaks,  po.-t  oak.  bur-oak,  etc.     At  the 
Smith,  along  the  coast,  the,  live  oak  I  y.  riV<-m)   represent* 
uliar  type,  and  for  shipbuilding  is  prized  above  all 
others,  but  it  does  not  give  largo  timber.     Its   height  it 
from  40  to  50  feet ;  diameter,  I  to  2  feet.     The  wood  is  of 
a  yellowish  color  when  first  cut,  which  deepen*  to  a  dark 
brown   with  age;    it  is  hard,  tough,  strong,  heavy,   and 
very  difficult  to  work,  on  account  of  the  grain  being  waved 
or  twisted.     The  pores  are  minute,  and  the  silver-grain 
very  bright  and  distinct,     The  biennial-fruited  oaks  have 
a  more  porous  wood,  unfitted  for  casks  to  hold  liquids,  less 
durable,  and  less  strong.     The  best  of  them— viz.  block 
o-ik  i  U   tiii'-t'ii-in) — is  found  on  poorer  soils  than  the  white 
o'ak    and  grows  to  the  height  of  80  to  90  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  4  to  0  feet.     The  wood  is  reddish  in  color,  porous, 
and  coarse-grained.     The  outer  bark  is  greatly  used  for 
tannin",  and  the  inner  bark,  called  quercitron,  for  dyeing. 
Red  oak  ( Q.  rubra)  is  used  for  similar  purposes,  though  it 
is  inferior  in  quality.     Spanish  oak  (Q.  folcata)  and  wil- 
low-oak (Q.  I'hellot)  are  superior;    and  so  are  laurel  or 
shin"le   oak  (so   called   because   the  wood   was    used  f 
shingles).     California  and  Oregon  have  oaks  of  pcculia 
species,    some   of   them    valuable  timber-trees,   but  non 
which  equal  white   oak.     Chestnut  (Ca«t«n<n  retca)  i 
large  tree,  of  the  Atlantic  States  only,  essentially  of  tbi 
same  species  as  the  European,  yielding  a  coarse-grained 
and  porous  but  durable  lumber,  easily  worked,  and  v 
able  for  wainscoting,  etc.     The  medullary  rays  cannot  b 
traced  in  it.     The  American  beech  (Fagui  /trnmwwo)  b 
a  very  close-grained  and  hard  wood,  like  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean  species,   of  which   joiners'    tools   are   made. 
Wood  (Oitrya)  and  horn-beam  (Carpnuu),  as  the  nam 
denote    have  very  hard  wood,  but  they  are  rather  smal 
trees,  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  States,  with  corresponding 
,,,-ics  in  the  Old  World.     The  hickory,  in  several  species, 
sPpec,Har  to  the  Atlantic  States.    The  shell-bark  or  .tag- 
balk  (Car,,*  alba)  is  the  best,  but  all  have  a  very  tough  and 
hard  wood  of  remarkable  strength,  much  prized  for  tools 
and  the  like.     The  walnut  (.%''»»>  "  ""TVor  ouHc  " 
lantic  States  by  two  species— f.  e.  white  walnut  or  bi 
nut  (J   c"  «r«f),  the  favorite  wood  for  gunstocks  and  of 
late  for  wainscoting  and  cabinet-work,  but  a        .11  tree; 
and   black  walnut  (J.  nigra),  the  most  importa       of  ^ur 
woods   for  the  cabinetmaker,  a  tree  of  ample 


large  tree,  with  Innnlminia   but  nut  T«7  .lur«bl«  wood. 
MI|.|..  i.  eltn     /'.  /.."i     in  *  im»ll»r  UM,  utd  tb«  ntldiih 
uhef  are  Umbw-lr«M  of  the  Int 

clu«,  of  which  there  *ra  liz  •|>ei-ic«  in  the  AlUut,.    and 
two  in  lie    :  ••••.     The  jrclluwUh  wood   b    vrrjr 

lirm  »nd  tough,  but  compural  !r»i|thl  (r»io*>l, 

aiel  ea.y  to  work.     \Vhitr  »-li  ftl» 

bent  nnd  in-.-'  U-.  "I.  .in  I  i-  iiuvxcrllcd  for  jiuruotM  wb*n 
itrcn.  '..  mid  duml.iiiU    at.    nrt-drj,  .11.  I   it  i> 

.  tin.-h     r.i».-i>  ub  (>'. 

.   ik  imallcr    •  '.  wwlj 

separmblv  into  Uyeri,  «nd  ii  thrn  fore  uMd  for  buup>  »od 
strong  bukot-work.     Ainctiran  holly  •'/'•. 
Atlantic    .-Mil--,  like   the    Kuio|i*»n  ipwic*,  bm*   »  v»rjr 
Mipa<-l  wlutc  wood,  tucd  for  oraMMft- 

tul  ealiini-l    noik.  «  I  ilpcl-i,  pCMWridg*, 

.•urn  treei  .  \  8UU» 

/    7i.i.|..»l.ir  Hyrartllma),  moltij 

have    a    veiy    luiinh.  wood,    of    v.rioiu    IUM,    but    not 
much   UMd  as  timber  ;   and   6owering   dogwood 

tiic  nood   i*  prized,   it  Mtdom   larfe 
enou-.'h  i'.  ti.rm  .1  timbor-tn*.    Tb«  Kentucky  eolfco  Ira* 
'  it  •  lUttlr  tree,  of  DoavlUr 

anpect,  with  handwine  rc.y  or  browni.h  wood,  ». 
for  cabinet-work.     I1  t  u  of  little  ira.uni,   but 

the  true  locun  (  A'»/.I»OI  /••  >nord<atin>btr*q**l 

.ak  and  red  cedar  in  durability,  eipwUllj  f  lived 
for  treenaili  and  in  naval  architecture  generally.     M»pl« 
are  fine  treei,  of  which  one  tpeciu  OB  the  HacUo  co».t  and 
two  or  three  on  lh«  Atlantic  »ide  arc  iuipmUni  for  timber. 
Sugar-maple  (Actr  larrharitxim)  U  much  the  nu»t  valu- 
able, having  a  hard  and  clow-grained  wood,  of  light  color 
and  tilky  lu>tre  when  poli»hed.  and  tbo  Tvioti«  »klM 
"  curled  "  and  "  blrdieye^'  maple  are  greatly  priied  for  cabi- 
net-work.  The  MIX  maple*,  §o  called  from  tbo  cbararUr  of 
their  wood,  are  the  white  or  silver  mmulo  (A.  Jatftarfmm) 
and  the  red  or  swamp  maple  (A.  nbrxm),  tbo  former  a 
large  and   the  latter  a   medinm-iiwd  tree,  the  wood  of 
which   is  used  for  la«U,   for  carvings,  etc.     Lindens  or 
.  here  commonly  called  basswood,  of  which  there  aro 
two  well-marked  spocie.  in  the  Atlantic,  but  none  in  lh« 
Pacific  States,  are  first  -class  forest-trees  for  sue,  and  lb«ir 
soft  and  white  fine-grained  wood  is  eicellenl  for  coach- 
bodies,  interior  of  cabinets,  and  various  purpose*  wl 
lightness   with    moderate  strength   is  demanded. 
treo   (LiriudtHdran   «•./,>.•/>••,,  i,   sometimes    called    »hite 
wood  but  in  the  Western  Atlantic  States  (where  it  abounds 
and  develops  its  noblest  proportions)   commonly  known 
as  poplar,  has  a  light  and  soft  wood,  like  that  of  the  lin- 
den   but  more  valuable  and  much  more  eileosively  « 


and  fine-grained  wood,  valued  by  cabinetmakers.     Of  the 
"TsVo^r^^f^^-Only  the  most  important 

otherwise  be  well  adapted  tor.     .         »«'         n-iif....!^  bv 
sented  in  the  East  by  the  •«•««•»      "h^S  and 


ae 

ploved  for  the  same  purposes.    This  noble  and  mo.t  valu- 
able  tree  is  of  the  magnolia  family,  which  in  the  cue 
tree  and  in  the  great  flowered  magnolia  of  the  b 
States  furnishes  two  other  fine  trees  of  the  same  charac 
of  wood,  but  of  comparatively  small  use. 

EXOTIC  TIUBEB  TB«M.—  Those  of  Europe  need  not  be 
enumerated,  a.  they  are  analogues  of  ourown-..  .  d 
cnt  species  of  pine,  larch,  spruce,  oak,  beech,  elm,  ash,lin 
den,  etc.,  only  the  chestnut  being  the  same  or  neorly  to-l 
are  far  fewer  in  species  and  in  kind,  tuhp  trees,  ,«. 
*,  hickories,  sassafras,  bmld  ejpress,  redwo 


thdr  names  in  the  page,  of  , 

TION  OK  TIMBF.R  and  ABBORIH  I.TI  «r.) 

Time  SiKnals.  In  !>.,:'  the  astronomer-royal  w.th 
Mr  C  V  Walker  b  -gan  the  transmi^on  of  standard  ti.o 
from  oUwthlo  Jndon  by  telegraph  '1 
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out  the  entire  circuit.  The  beginning  of  each  minute  is 
indicated  hv  the  omission  of  one  clock-beat,  and  the  be- 
ginning of 'the  five  minutes  is  indicated  by  the  omission 
/.  i  i_  i ii • 


of  any 
sions 


f   other  given  number   of  clock-beats,  these   innis- 

being   made    automatically    by   toothed    wheels    in 

the  standard  clock.  In  the  second  method  the  clocks 
are  placed  in  the  same  circuit  as  the  standard  cluck, 
and  the  electric  current  is  used  as  a  regulating  power  by 
causing  a  helix  so  placed  in  the  clock  to  be  controlled 
as  to  alternately  encircle  two  magnets  placed  with  their 
opposite  poles  toward  each  other,  and  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pendulum,  to  attract  and  repel  the  two  magnets. 
This  latter  method,  known  as  the  Jones  plan,  has  superseded 
the  methods  in  which  the  electric  current  passing  through 
the  standard  clock  was  used  as  a  motor-power.  The  con- 
trolled clocks  in  the  Jones  system,  in  case  a  circuit  is  in- 
terrupted, run  on,  merely  accumulating  their  individual 
errors,  since  they  arc  clocks  of  the  ordinary  construction 
with  the  addition  of  the  electric  apparatus.  Where  elec- 
tricity is  the  motor,  however,  and  the  current  is  interrupted 
for  any  reason,  the  clock  stops  running  entirely.  For  long 
circuits,  especially  over  several  hundred  miles,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electro-magnet  into  the  same  circuit  with  the 
standard  clock  is  found  to  be  the  simplest  and  most  effec- 
tive method  of  distributing  standard  time.  For  distributing 
it  over  large  areas  at  any  fixed  moment  a  gun  may  be  lired, 
or  a  bell  may  be  struck,  or  a  ball  nmy  be  dropped  from  the 
top  of  a  flagstaff,  by  means  of  the  electric  current,  controlled 
automatically  by  the  standard  clock.  (See  a  valuable  paper 
on  this  subject  by  W.  Ellis,  F.  II.  A.  S.,  Horolonical  Journal, 
Apr.,  1865;  also  Nature,  vol.  xi.  p.  431;  ibid.,  xiv.  pp.  50 
and  110 — all  on  the  Greenwich  time  system  ;  Amer.Jr.  Arts 
tnnf  .sW,,  vol.  cviii.  p.  377,  on  the  Allegheny  system  of  elec- 
tric time  signals,  by  S.  P.  Langley ;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
lies  &rf*HM  nnliirelles  lie  Nenfch&tel,  Dec.  9,  1875,  M. 
Hirsch  on  the  system  at  Berne  for  time  signals.) 

L.  WALDO. 

Tin,  Geology  of,  or  Tin-Mines.  Though  found 
abundantly  in  certain  localities,  and  very  extensively  used 
by  all  civilized  nations,  tin  is  more  sparsely  distributed 
over  the  earth's  surface  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the  useful 
metals.  It  also  has  a  very  limited  geological  range,  and 
is  almost  always  found  in  the  oldest  rocks.  The  most  im- 
portant mines  of  tin  are  those  of  Cornwall,  England,  Island 
of  Banca,  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  Australia.  The  Corn- 
wall mines  have  been  worked  from  the  time  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  for  nearly  2000  years  were  the  chief  source  of 
supply  of  this  metal  to  the  world.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
tin  occurs  in  the  form  of  oxide  (cassiterite),  and  it  is  found 
in  the  surface  deposits,  in  veins,  stock-works,  and  contact- 
deposits  in  crystalline  rocks — granite,  porphyry,  and  slate, 
called  by  the  Cornish  miners  respectively  growau.  »•//•«/;, 
and  killas.  The  tin  ore  of  Cornwall  is  associated  with  cop- 
per and  gold,  both  of  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  that  without  their  aid 
they  would  long  since  have  become  unprofitable.  The  ex- 
cavations are  becoming  constantly  deeper,  mining  more 
expensive,  and  the  yield  of  tin  diminishing,  so  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  already  chiefly  supplied  from  other 
sources. 

From  its  great  weight  and  indestructibility,  the  oxide  of 
tin  is  left  behind  and  concentrated  by  the  erosion  of  the 
rock  which  contains  it ;  hence,  in  all  tin-producing  districts 
a  large  part  of  the  ore  collected  is  obtained  from  the  super- 
ficial deposits.  This  is  called  stream  tin,  as  it  is  specially 
found  in  stream-beds,  and  is  washed  out  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay  much  as  gold  and  platinum  are  obtained.  The 
tin  of  the  island  of  Banca  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is 
obtained  exclusively  from  the  surface-deposits,  where  it 
has  accumulated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  underlying 
granitic  rocks  which  formed  its  original  matrix.  The  pro- 
cess of  mining  in  these  localities  is  very  simple,  and  con- 
sists merely  of  the  excavation  of  a  series  of  trenches  or  pits, 
by  which  all  the  surface  materials  arc  worked  over  for 
the  removal  of  the  tin  ore  they  contain.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  is  done  by  Chinese  laborers,  and  the  method 
pursued  is  not  unlike  that  followed  in  the  gold-diggings 
of  California.  In  commerce,  the  tin  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula is  known  as  Straits  tin,  while  that  from  the  island  of 
Banca,  a  Dutch  colony,  is  known  as  Banca  tin;  this  latter 
is  chiefly  sold  at  auction  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

Quite  recently  very  extensive  deposits  of  tin  have  been 
found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Those  of  the  latter  coun- 
try have  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  but  the  Australian 
tin-fields  are  already  extensively  worked,  and  are  producing 
large  quantities  of  metal.  The  geological  position  of  the 
tin  ore  in  Australia  is  apparently  similar  to  that  of  Banca 
— viz.  it  is  sparsely  distributed  through  granitic  rocks, 
which  have  been  decomposed  at  the  surface,  and  the  tin 
ore  is  now  obtained  by  "  diggings  "  in  the  superficial  mate- 
rial. The  tin-ground  of  Australia  is  said  to  extend  along 


the  MacQuarie  River  for  150  miles,  and  the  quantity  of  tin 
obtainable  there  is  reported  to  be  so  great  that  the  entire 
demand  of  the  civilized  world  could  be  supplied  for  an  in- 
definite period  from  that  source. 

Tin  occurs  in  several  localities  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  nn  object  of  ex- 
ploitation, as  at  Altenbiirg  and  Xinnwald  in  Saxony,  etc., 
but  the  quantity  produced  here  is  insignificant  ns  compared 
with  that  derived  from  the  Cornwall  and  East  India  mines. 
In  France  and  Spain  tin  ore  has  been  discovered,  but  the 
annual  production  of  these  countries  amounts  to  but  a  few 
tons.' 

The  American  continent  seems  to  be  remarkably  deficient 
in  the  ores  of  tin,  and  at  present  the  entire  consumption  of 
that  metal  in  this  country  is  supplied  from  England  and. 
the  East  Indies.  Tin  is  known  to  occur,  and  perhaps  in 
considerable  quantity,  in  (luanuni  in  Bolivia,  but  it  is  only 
worked  to  a  trifling  extent.  In  North  America  the  only 
tin-deposits  yet  discovered  which  can  have  any  economic 
importance  arc  those  of  Durango  in  Mexico,  and  we  have 
no  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  quantity  obtain- 
able there.  A  few  tons  of  stream-tin  have  been  collected 
from  hasty  and  superficial  excavations,  and  this  has  been 
sent  to  San  Francisco,  but  the  expenses  of  transportation 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  make  it  impossible 
to  work  the  mines  there  profitably  at  present. 

Within  the  U.  S.  tin  is  known  to  occur  at  what  is  called 
the  Temescal  Mine  in  the  southern  part  of  California  and 
in  some  parts  of  Montana,  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
considerable  quantity  of  ore  has  been  found  in  either  lo- 
cality. In  the  Eastern  States  tin  exists  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  but  only  as  a  mineralogi- 
cal  curiosity.  The  so-called  tin  ore  of  Central  Missouri, 
about  which  there  was  so  much  excitement  a  few  vcurs 
since,  has  been  found  to  contain  little  or  no  tin,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  mining  scheme,  like  a  similar 
one  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  was  a  pure  and  unqualified  fraud.  Within  the 
great  area  of  North  America  there  still  exists  so  much  un- 
explored territory  that  there  is  room  for  the  discovery  of 
important  deposits  of  tin  ;  but  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  subject  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  tin  can  ever 
be  reckoned  as  an  important  element  in  our  mineral  re- 
sources. J.  g.  NEWBERRY. 

Tod  (I  (SERESO  EDWARDS),  b.  at  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins 
eo.,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1820;  engaged  in  farming,  and  wrote 
on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects;  is  author  of 
Todd's  Younrj  Farmer's  Manual  (2  vols.  12mo),  The  Amcri- 
(•"II  Whmt-Cultnrist,  Todd's  Country  Hornet,  and  Hoic  to  Sum 
Money,  and  Todd's  Apple-Culturist.  At  present  Mr.  Todd 
occupies  the  position  of  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald. 

Ton  [Ang.-Sax.  titnne,  a  "tun,"  a  "large  vessel;"  Pr. 
tonne;  D.  ton},  the  unit  of  weight  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.  for  heavy  and  bulky  commodities.  It  is  equivalent 
to  20  cwt.,  and  as,  in  Britain  and  in  the  U.  S.  custom-houses, 
the  hundredweight  is  reckoned  at  112  pounds,  the  ton  con- 
tains 2240  pounds.  In  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  U.  S., 
however,  it  has  become  customary  to  reckon  only  100  pounds 
to  the  cwt.,  and  2000  pounds  to  the  ton  ;  and  this  usage,  in 
some  of  the  States,  if  not  in  all,  has  received  the  sanction 
of  law.  Thus,  in  the  revised  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  provided  that  "  the  hundredweight  shall  consist 
of  one  hundred  avoirdupois  pounds,  and  twenty  hundred- 
weight shall  constitute  a  ton  "  (2  liec.  Stat.,  800,  fj  7,  6th 
ed.).  This  law  was  passed  in  1851.  Connecticut  has  a 
similar  provision,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  other 
States.  In  New  York  State  selling  less  than  100  pounds 
of  coal  to  the  cwt.  is  declared  by  law  to  be  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  In  the  A'e- 
vised  Statutes  of  the  U.  S.,  sec.  2951,  taken  from  the  taritV 
act  of  Mar.  2, 1861,  it  is  declared  that  "  wherever  the  word 
'ton'  is  used  in  this  chapter  in  reference  to  weight,  it  shall 
be  construed  as  meaning  twenty  hundredweight,  each  hun- 
dredweight being  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois." The  ton  of  2240  pounds  is  commonly  called  "the 
long  ton,"  that  of  2000  pounds  "  the  short  ton." 

The  words  ton  and  tun  are  etymologically  the  same,  but 
the  former  orthography  is  usually  applied  to  weights,  and 
the  latter  to  measure.  The  tun  in  old  British  ale  or  beer 
measure  was  equal  to  216  gallons  of  282  cu.  in.  each,  ami 
in  old  British  wine  measure  to  252  gallons  of  231  cu.  in. 
each.  A  tun  of  water  of  the  larger  of  these  measures 
weighs  a  little  over  2200  pounds ;  and  hence  it  is  supposed 
that  the  ton  weight  was  originally  derived  from  the  tun 
measure,  of  which  it  is  a  rough  equivalent.  (See  WKICIITS 
AND  MEASURES.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Ton'nage,  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  a  ship,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  registry  at  her  port  and  for  levying  har- 
bor and  other  dues.  The  rule  of  measurement  prevailing 


in  Kiighind  prior  to  the  year  1835  was  erroneous  in  princi- 
ple :m<l  led  to  iiii-f-hi.-\  .MI-  BOB  <  !••!,.  k  It  was  arbitra- 
rily as.suiucd  in  if  -treiiiiiit"  i'i.  M . 
that  the  depth  and  the  breadth  ol  tin-  ship  were  cijual.  'lio- 
step  in  obtaining  the  onbtooODtMltaof  a  -hip  was  tu  multi- 
ply the  length  by  tlie  square  of  the  breadth,  ini'l  the  tonnage 
dues  were  Irs  ic'l  a<-ri,nliugly.  This  rule  let  I  ship  huildcrs  to  j 
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1SJI,  and  I  he  Merchants'  Shipping  act  of  I  hat   \e;;r     17  and 

1S  Viet.  c.  101)  i«  the  basis  of  the  legislation  existing  in 

the  1".  S.        This   runs   Ollt  into   detail,  and   eanilol   be  broilgllt 

within  the  compass  of  this   article.      Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  principle  at  the  ont.-ct  i-  to  e-tablish  a  mod,,  of  ascer- 
taining the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  ship,  as  well 
as  a  t:iin«"/'  -ili  i  •!•'   for  the   purpose..!'  measurement.     This 
is  the  upper  deck  of  ships  of  Ic-s  than  three  decks,  and  the 
second  from  below  in  those  having  three  or  more.     The 
length  of  the  "  tonnage  deck  "  is  then  ascertained  by  the 
following  rule  :  Measure  the  length  of  the  vessel  in  a  straight 
line  along  the.  upper  side  of  the  tonnage  deck  from  the  in 
Fide  of  the  inner  plank,  average  thickness,  at  the  ,-idc  of 
the  stem,  to  the  inside  of  the  plank  on  the  stern  timbers, 
age  thickness,  deducting  from  this   length  what  is  duo 
to  the  rake  of  the  bow  in  the  thickness  of  the  deck,  and  what 
is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  stern  timber  in  the  thickness  of 
the  deck,  and  also  what  is  due  to  the  rake  of  the  stern  tim-  | 
ber  in  one-third  of  the  round  of  the  beam.    The  "tonnage  j 
length"  as  thus  ascertained  is  then  divided  into  a  number 
of  equal  parts,  depending  upon  that  length.     The  statute 
thus  creates  six  classes  of  ships  for  the  purpose  of  mcas-  I 
urcment.     The  principle  of  the  classification  is  to  com- 
mence with   \essels  not  exceeding  fifty  feet  in  "tonnage 
length"  (measured  by  the  proscribed  method),  and  to  pro- 
ceed  with   a   regular  increment  of  fifty  feet.     Vessels  bc- 
longing  to  these  classes  arc  then  rc.-pccm  cU  divided  int.. 
Fix,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  parts,  accord 
ing  to  their  length. 

The  next  thing  is  to  find  the  "transverse  area     of  t 
vessel.     For  this  purpose  the  depth  of  the  ship  is  to  be 
measured  at  each  point  of  division  as  above  given,  accord-  | 
in  i'  to  a  prescribed  rule.     If  the  depth    at  the  midship 
division  of  the  length  do  not  exceed  sixteen  feet,  eat 
depth   is  to    be   divided   into   four  equal   parts.     • 
measure   the   inside   horizontal    breadth   at  each   of   the 
three  points  of  division,  and  also  at  the  upper  and  lowei 
points  of  the  depth,  extending  each  measurement  to  th 
average  thickness  of  that  part  of  the  ceiling  which  is 
tween  the  points  of  measurement.     Number  these  breadths 
from  above,  numbering  the  upper  breadth  one,  and  . 
down  to  the  lowest  breadth  ;  multiply  the  second  and  fourth 
by  four,  and  the  third  by  two  :  add  these  products  together, 
and  to  the  sum  add  the  first  breadth  and  the  last  or  fifth 
multiply  the  quantity  thus  obtained  by  one-third  o 
common  interval  between  the  breadths  and  the  product, 
shall  be  deemed  the  transverse  area."     When  the  inids 
depth  exceeds  sixteen  feet,  the  "transverse  area 
tained  by  dividing  each  depth  into  six  equal  parts  in, 
of  four,  and  with  corresponding  changes  in  other  respect 
This  mode  of  reckoning  gives  the  "  transverse  area    » 
point  of  division  of  the  length  of  the  ves.el.ai.  already  noti 

The  final  step  is  to  obtain  the  register  tonnage.     1 
purpose  the  "transverse  areas"  found  as  above  are  num- 
Led,  commencing  with  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Icngtl 
the  bow.     The  even-numbered  areas  arc  multiplied  by  four 
and  the  odd,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and    he  1* 
two.     These  products  are  added  together  and  to ,*.  .urn 
the  first  and  last  "transverse  areas,"  if  they 
thin-,"  are  added.     The  quantities  thus  obtained  are 
multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  in' 
nrei.1      This  product  is  the  cubical  contents  of  the  * 
Tder  the  tonnage  deck.    Divide  it  by  100.  and  ^quotient 
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lowed as  before. 

•  -»el  need  b*  registered  for  tonnage  that  U  u»*d  for 
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(in  thi-e  principle,  the  sy.tem  of  tonnage  dntlM  now 
prevail! 
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»•(<•»«>,  but  only  to  refer  to  the  principle,  governing  them. 
,1)  liis.-iiimn  rate  of  dull*,  are  mad*  between 

vessels  of  the  I'.  S.  and  those  belonging  wholly  or  in  part 
to  subjects  of  foreign  power*,  though  Uwa*  are  not  to  be 
held  to  impair  any  righU  or  privilege,  acquired  by  any 
foreign  nation  under  the  laws  or  treaties  oi 
Tonnage  duties  imposed  on  all  VCMC).  engaged  in  fortiga 
commerce  arc  levied  but  once  a  year.     Thi.  rule  do*,  not 
apply  to  vessel,  belonging  to  any  foreign  port  which  Tea- 
sels of  the  U.  8.  are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  ««•»  and 
trade  with.     The  amount  it  regularly  payable  at  their 
clearance  from  or  entry  at  (according  to  priority )  a  cuH-.m 
house  in  the  U.  S.  in  each  calendar  year.     1 1 

may  be  afterward.     Vewel.  making  regular  daily 
trips  between  any  port  of  the  U.  S.  and  any  port  in  th. 
Dominion  of  Canada  wholly  upon  interior  water,  nol  n.vi- 
gable  lo  the  ocean,  .hall  only  be  charged  tonnage  f.  . 
the  fir.t  clearance  of  such  rawel  in  each  year,     i       No 
tonnage  dutie.  are  to  be  levied  upon  any  lieen <ed,  regirtered, 
or  enrolled  ves.el  of  the  V.  6.  belonging  to  a  cili»n  and 
trading  from  one  port  of  the  I'.  S.  to  another;  nor  are 
any  tonnage  dutie.  to  be  paid  by  enrolled  or  I'cenaedj 
sels  on  the  northern  frontier,  of  the  U.  8.  trading  from  a 
port  in  one  di.triet  to  a  port  in  another,  though 
touch  at  intermediate  foreign  ports.     ( 
cents  per  ton,  to  be  denominated  "  light-money,    ..  le,  led 
and  collected  in  the  same  manner  a.  .tnct  tonnage 
on  all  v«»l.  not  of  the  U.  8.  which  may  enter   helroo* 
l-nregi«t«red  v<wel.,  but  carrying  a  «a-leucr.  M 
In.  to  citizen,  of  the  U.  8.,  are  under  certain  re.tn.tion. 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  thi.  rule      In  otb, , 
thev  are  nol  to  be  regarded  U  ve..el.  "  not  o 
(5)"Nono  of  these  rule,  impair  any  right,  or 
tained  by  any  foreign  nation  under  any  treat! 
..IT  a'     (6)  Yachts  belonging  to  a  reguli 


are  nni.ose.l  in  ™n  fc    eollection  of  .lutic.  upon 


sss^li; 


.nfto« w./ 

division  of  the  vessel's  length. 
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consent  of  Congress;  without  such  consent  a  State  has  no 
power  to  levy  them.  While  a  tonnage  duty  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  taxing  power,  it  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  regulation  of  commerce.  The  constitutional 
provision  is  unquestionably  a  wise  one,  as  it  restrains  a 
State  from  doing  an  act  which  as  an  interference  with  com- 
merce might  act  injuriously  upon  the  interests  of  other 
States.  (Reference  should  be  made  for  further  informa- 
tion to  the  following  sections  of  the  Kerised  Statutes  of 
Congress. •  I  1722,  §  2793,  f  2931,  \  4150-54,  JJ  4216,  g  4219- 
27.)  T.  W.  1) WIGHT. 

Tor'rey  (CHARLES  WARREN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Sept.  Hi,  IS.'iO;  educated  at  Columbia  College;  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Gbttingen,  and  Halle,  and  grad- 
uated in  medicine  and  surgery  at  Wurtzburg;  entered  the 
army  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  assistant  surgeon  U.  S. 
volunteers  and  medical  inspector  in  the  department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina;  was  for  a  time  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Gaslight  and  Mi>tittij  Journal,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  various  journals. 


Torrey  (JOSEPH  W.),  b.  at  Bath,  Me.,  Apr.  22,  1828 ; 
graduated  at  the  Koxbury  Latin  School  in  1846;  went  to 
Hong  Kong  in  185!),  where  he  was  for  a  short  time  editor 
of  the  ffong  A'om/  Time*  ;  was  made  rajah  of  Ambong  and 
Maloodu,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Borneo,  in  1867,  and  as  such 
was  acknowledged  by  the  U.  S.  in  1868;  he  governs  a  ter- 
ritory of  22,000  sq.  m.  and  about  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
holds  under  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  to  whom  he  pavs  a  small 
yearly  tribute;  and  is  also  president  of  the  American  Tra- 
ding Company  of  Borneo.  JOSEPH  (i.  TOHREY. 

Tower  of  London,  The,  stands  just  without  the 
ancient  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  "  This 
tower"  (says  Stow)  "is  a  citadel  to  defender  command 
the  city;  a  royal  palace;  a  prison  of  state  for  the  most 
dangerous  offenders ;  the  armory  for  warlike  provisions ; 
the  treasury  of  the  ornaments  and  jewels  of  the  Crown ; 
and  general  conserver  of  most  of  the  records  of  the  king's 
courts  of  justice  at  Westminster."  Its  government  has 
been  entrusted  since  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  to  a  high 
officer  called  the  constable,  which  office  has  been  held  by 


The  Tower  of  London. 


the  duke  of  Wellington,  Field-Marshals  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Sir  George  Pollock,  Sir  William  Gomm.  The  present  con- 
stable is  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Yorke.  The  oldest  portion  is 
the  isolated  donjon  or  keep  called  the  White  Tower,  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  This  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  moat,  with  inner  wall  (the  Inner  Hail), 
flanked  by  half-circle  towers,  each  of  which  has  a  distinc- 
tive name,  as  the  Bell  Tower,  the  Beanchamp  Tower,  Wake- 
field  Tower,  Bloody  Turner,  /lowi/er  Tower.  There  is  also 
within  the  enclosure  the  Jewel-House,  where  are  kept  the 
regalia;  the  Horse-Armory,  a  museum  of  ancient  armor; 
St.  Peter's  church,  where  are  interred  the  remains  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Katherine  Howard,  dukes  of  Somerset  ("  Pro- 
tector") and  Northumberland,  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
husband,  and  many  other  celebrated  victims  of  the  heads- 
man. Closely  adjacent  to  the  Tower  is  Tower  Hill,  the 
famous  place  of  execution  for  persons  delivered  from  the 
Tower  to  the  sheriffs  of  London  for  execution.  Here  suf- 
fered (among  others)  Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  carl  of  Strafford,  Archbishop  Laud, 
Algernon  Sydney,  and  (1747)  Lord  Lovat.  the  last  person 
beheaded  in  England.  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey  were  beheaded  on  scaffolds  within,  the  site  of 
which  is  shown,  as  also  the  block  on  which  the  former  suf- 
fered. Within  the  Bloody  Tower  took  place  the  murders 
of  the  princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  and,  elsewhere  within 
the  precincts,  of  Henry  VI.,  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  The 
history  of  the  Tower  may  be  called  the  "tragedy  of  Eng- 
land." (See  Historical  Memorials  of  the  Toirer,  by  Lord 
de  Ros-)  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Town'send  (FRANKLIN),  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 
821;  educated  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
has  served  as  alderman  (1847),  supervisor  (1848-a'o),  mayor 
(1850-51),  of  his  native  city  and  county,  and  in  1857  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature;  was  adjutant-general  of  the 
State  of  New  York  1869-72, 1875-76,  and  again  since  1876. 


Tribe  (yens,  phrntry,  tribi-,  and 


,  ,  - 

guages a  common  descent.  A  gens,  therefore,  is  a  body  of 
consanguine!  ,  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  ancestor, 
and  as  such  it  represents  the  most  primitive  social  organ- 
ization, contains  the  first  germ  of  government,  and  is  found 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history  of  all  nations.  In 
American  ethnography,  tribe  and  clan  have  been  used 
for  gens,  and  nation  for  tribe,  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  this  deviation,  and  in  the  following  explanation 
of  gentes,  tribes,  and  confederacies,  as  developed  among  the 
American  aborigines,  we  shall  use  the  words  in  their  com- 
mon acceptation. 

The  gentes  of  the  Iroquois  will  be  taken  as  the  standard 
exemplification.  They  carrieil  out  their  plan  of  govern- 
ment from  the  gens  to  the  confederacy,  complete  in  each 
of  its  stages,  and  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  gentile  organization  in  the  archaic  period. 

I.  THE  GENS  AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ORGANISM.  —  The  Sen- 
ecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas  were  each  composed  of  eight 
gentes,  arranged  and  named  as  follows  : 

First,        1,  Wolf;        2,  Bear  ;        3,  Beaver;        4,  Turtle. 
Second,    5,  Deer;        6,  Snipe;      7,  Heron;        8,  Hawk. 

The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  the  two  remaining  Iroquois 
tribes,  had  but  three  gentes,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Turtle, 
and  have  but  three  at  the  present  time.  When  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Iroquois  was  formed  (about  A.  D.  1450),  seven 
of  the  eight  gentes  were  in  existence,  as  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  sachemships  were  established  in  them;  but  the 
Mohawks  and  Oneidas  had  apparently  at  that  time  but  the 
three  named. 

A  des 


. 

A  description  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
the  members  of  a  gens,  considered  as  the  unit  of  the 
cial  system,  will  show  both  its  own  internal  organization 
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and  the  manner  into  which  it  entered  into  the  higher  or 
ganizations  of  a  tribal  and  conf.-deiatc  /ot  eminent. 

1.       Till-      Ki'jllt      «f      Kll-rlnll/      il«      ,SV|.   .' 

Nearly  all  the  American    Indian  Kiln,  h.i'lt.-.  - 

chiefs,  who  may  be  distiii'/ni-hcd  . 

chiefs,  the  office  of  the  lurim-r  elan  bein^  hereditary,  ami 

the  other  nun-hereditary.     The  office  of  sachem  was.  made 

perpetual  in  the  ^eu<  by  filling  the  vacancy  as  often  a»  it 

occurred,  while  that  of  chief  was  be-lowed   us  a  reward  of 

merit,  and  died  with  the  indh  idual.      MoreoTer,  t    • 

of  a  sachem  were  confined,  theoretically.  ',  is  uf 

peace.      lie    could   not   go   out   to   war   in    his  eapa"ity   of 

si  "hem.     On   the  oilier  band,  the  chiefs,  who  were  i 

to  office  for  personal  bravery,  for  wisdom   in  affairs,  or  for 

eloquence  in  coiini-il,  were  the  superior  class  in  ability,  but 

not  in  authority  over  tin-  _'.-ns.     The  relations  of  the 

were  primarily  to  the  tribe,  composed  of  several  ircnt 

that  of  the  sachem  was  primarily  to  the  gens,  of  which  ho 

was  the  father  and  official  head. 

1  pon  the  death  of  a  sachem,  among  the  Iroqnois,  a 
council  of  the  gens  was  convened  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
After  the  choice  was  made  it  still  required  the  accc] 
of  the  candidate  by  the  other  gentes  before  the  election 
was  complete.  If  the  councils  of  the  remaining  - 
separately  convened,  refused  their  assent,  a  new  choice  wo« 
made  by  the  gens.  When  the  person  nominated  by  the 
Kens  was  accepted  by  the  remaining  gentes,  it  was  still 
necessary  that  the  new  saehcm  should  be  installed  by  a 
council  of  the  confederacy  before  he  could  assumo  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

2.  The  1'inver  of  Deponing  it*  Chitft. — A»  the  members 
of  the  gens  had  the  right  to  elect,  eo  they  possessed  the 
equal  power  to  depose  their  chiefs.  Unworthy  behavior, 
followed  by  a  loss  of  confidence,  furnished  a  sufficient 
ground  for  deposition.  When  a  sachem  or  chief  hn  I 
deposed  in  due  form  by  a  council  of  his  gens,  he  ceased 
thereafter  to  be  regarded  as  an  official  character,  and  be- 
came a  private  person. 

3     The    lUi/lit   of  /,.«/<,wniy    fenmua   Ifitmft  »p<">   " 
Oenlilei  —Among  savage  and  barbarous  tribes  single  per- 
sonal name?  are  in  common  use,  but  they  have  none  f< 
the  family  or  indicating  a  family  connection.     Their  per 
sonal  names,  however,  are  usually  sufficient  to  Indicate 
nni  of  the  individual.     As  a  rule,  each  gens  had  i 
for  iior.-nns  which  were  its  special  property,  and  as  s 
could  not  be  used  by  other  gentes      These  names  either 
proclaimed  bv  their  signification  the  gens  to  which  t.i.-y 
belonged,  or  were  known  as  such  by  common 
After  the  birth  of  a  child  a  name  was  selected  by  its  mother 
from  those  not  in  use  belonging  to  the  gens,  with  the  c 
ciirrence  of  the  chief  and  nearest  relatives.     1 
bestowed  upon  the  infant,  but  it  still  required  to  complete 
the  christening  that  the  birth  and  name  of  the  child   to 
gether  with  the  name,  of  its  father  an d  mother  should  be 
announce  1  at  the  next  ensuing  council  of  the  tribe    T 


.  iirht  to  cultivated  trtl<-t».  the  natural  bet!.  |l 
of  the  arable  mark.  "  <•••!• 

.  village  eomtnunllie.  diMUwed 
t  Mitine. 

•>,'  flfta. — The  pro- 
hibition 
-.  -  ui-  t<>  b<-  -  :  ide  a  perma- 

W  e  are  led  by 

neceMary  inference*  to  ace«pl  the  gwllle  nrganli  i 
the  result  of  an  organic  niovetnrnt  uf  XKMHJ  lit  meem  ef 
which  it  was  i-\tri.-nt.-d   from   lb.-  .-.  il    n.-. 
prohibition  tint  directed.     The  condition  of 
who  have  not  advanced  to  a   V. 
who  posse.*  it  in  an  -m,  and  of  barbar-" 

now  ore-  i.ten,  butwb  •(  eonaangvlB- 

iiiat.-d,  indicates   that  the  inlermnrriag*  of  lir-ilbert  and 


tlii<  condition,  cir  when   lint  cli 


In  lh«  midit  of 
o>rd  Ir.im  it,  aid 

of  inlcraarnage 


announce    a       e 

were  two  classes  of  names  in  use-one  adapted  to  ct 

h 

the 

In 

war-path  and  earn  his  new  name 

a  sachem  or  chief,  his  name  was 


were  two  classes  o    names  - 

hood,  and  the  other  to  adult  life-which  were  «<•"«"«'<' 

the  a»e  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  the  same  formal 

In  some  tribes  the  youth  was  required  to  go  out  upon  the 


If  a  person  w, 

ken  away,    to  u  c  tl. 


the  gen"  was  in.-li1 

wan  fully  accompli.hed  by  the  |in.hilii 

in  the  gem.     Brother*  and 

of  the  name  gen.;  ami  .inee  Ihr  pufrnitj  of  rhlldre»  wa» 

unknown,  dewent  wa»  neewwrily  reckoned  In  the  fmial* 

......      M  .......  r.  tin-  KI-IIX  ..-  ml  n«.t  liK.k  bvyond 

thi«  prohiliitii.n.     An  explanation  .  f  ihr  origin  of  lh»  gtm» 
at  once  adequate  '      "**  " 

alt.  ui|,  ted  to  uproot  • 

riod,  tin-re  i*  not  the  -lightest  probability  that   it  would 

have  worked  it»  way  ii>  llr.iih»r« 

still  shared  their  wire*  in  common,  an  , 

bands  the  fame;  which  practice  mu.l  hare  been  coexten- 

sive with  the  punaluan  family  in  tin-  midrt  ..f  whi.-h  tli 

gens  was  instituted,  and  which  prevailed  u  widely  aj  to* 

Turanian  system  of  consangim 

8.  Reciprocal  Okli.fiii  .....  •  H*,UM  JMwet 

of  /i./Hn>».—  Accustomed  to  look  to  the  Hate  f< 
lection  of  peroonal  and  property  right*,  t""r 
civiliied  nociety  a  corresponding  ibMMMM  ..i  li 
of  the  bond  of  kin.     Hat  in  the  prrii- 
dividual  depended  for  aeenrity  upon  hin  grni  and  k 

Among  the  Iroqnoh,  and  other  Indian  tnb< 
the  obligation  to  avenge  tin-  imird.-r  of  a  kiniman  wa»  r*r.»i 
niied.     It  WH  the  doty  of  the  gen«  of  the  Haver  ,. 
..bin  M  nttempt  the  adju.tmrnt  ..f  the  crime  if  po.. 
before  proceeding  to  extremities     A  eowwll 
hold  fcpamtelT,  and  proposition,  were  made  for  the  c 
dona.i.m  of  the  offence,  usually  in  the  nature  of  «,.; 
of  regret  and  of  prewnU  of  considerable  value, 
were   justifying  or  extenuating  rirfum.Une,,  '.   .1 
m»tter  wa,  judiciously  managed,  it  K">«*»!  "••'«• 
a  composition:    but  if  the   relation,  of  the  .lain  per, 
were  implacable,  one  or  more  avenger,  were 
the  gen.  from  among  it.  members,  who  were  enarg-d  ..tl 
he  dntv  of  pursuing  the  criminal  and  "f   ''>>'"*  h'n> 
wherever  he  might  &  f.».d.     If  *.,  «««»l|l.' 
.!  .....  1.  it  wa«  no  ground  for  offence  to  any  of  li.  gen 
Life  having  an.wered  to  life,  the  demand,  of  Jurti. 

TSujwu  •»  M-i"  ••»«•  Prr"""  "'" 

Another  distinctive  attribute  of  the  gens  wa,  . 


superadded  after  cu 


ion  commenced.     The  most  valu- 

a^rs^articles  were  interred  with  the  bodj r  oMho 
deceased  owner.     Nevertheless,  the  question  o 
was  certain  to  arise,  to  increase  in  interest 
of  property  in  variety  and  amount,  and  to  rwul ;  in  a  «rt 
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every  member  had  a  voice.  It  elected  and  deposed  chiefs, 
avenged  or  condoned  the  crime  of  murder,  elected  "  keepers 
of  the  faith,"  performed  the  ceremony  of  adoption,  and 
distributed  the  property  of  a  deceased  member.  It  was 
the  germ  of  the  higher  council  of  the  tribe,  and  of  that 
still  higher  of  the  confederacy,  each  of  which  was  com- 
posed exclusively  of  chiefs. 

Such  nnd  so  substantial  were  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  of  the  members  of  a  gens  in  its  archaic  form, 
as  it  is  still  found  in  full  vitality  among  the  American 
aborigines. 

At  the  epoch  of  their  discovery  the  American  aborigines 
in  general  were  organized  in  gentes,  with  descent  in  the 
female  line.  In  some  instances,  as  among  the  Dakolas 
and  the  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  the  gentes  had 
fallen  out,  but  with  every  probability  that  they  once  pos- 
sessed them.  In  some  cases,  as  among  the  Omahas  and 
Ojibways,  descent  had  been  changed  from  the  female  line  to 
the  male.  But  in  no  case  had  any  of  the  tribes  advanced 
out  of  gentile  society  into  political  society,  out  of  a  govern- 
ment founded  upon  persons,  into  a  state  founded  upon  ter- 
ritory and  upon  property. 

Throughout  aboriginal  America  the  gens  took  its  name 
from  some  animal  or  inanimate  object,  and  never  from  a 
person.  In  some  tribes  the  members  of  a  gens  claimed  to 
have  descended  from  the  animal  whose  name  they  bore, 
having  been  transt'onncil  hy  the  Great  Spirit  from  the  ani- 
mal into  the  human  form. 

AVith  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  in  a.  gens,  it  varied 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe,  and  again  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  gentes.  Three  thousand  Senecas  divided  equally 
among  eight  gentes  would  give  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  to  a  gens.  Fifteen  thousand  Ojibways  divided  equally 
among  twenty-three  gentes  would  give  six  hundred  and 
fifty-one  persons  to  a  gens.  The  Cherokees  would  average 
more  than  a  thousand  to  a  gens.  In  the  present  broken 
and  reduced  state  of  the  tribes  the  number  in  each  gens 
will  range  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand. 

IF.  TUB  INDIAN  1'nit.VTitr. — The  phratry  (^puTpi'a)  is  a 
brotherhood,  as  the  term  imports,  and  a.  natural  growth 
from  the  organization  into  gertes.  It  is  an  organic  union 
or  association  of  two  or  more  gentes  of  the  same  tribe  for 
certain  common  objects.  The  gentes  united  in  a  phratry 
were  usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmentation 
of  an  original  gens. 

The  phratry  existed  in  a  large  number  of  tribes  of  the 
American  aborigines,  where  it  is  seen  to  arise  by  natural 
growth,  and  to  stand  as  the  second  member  of  the  organic 
series,  as  it  did  among  the  Grecian  and  Latin  tribes.  It 
did  not  possess  original  governmental  functions,  as  the 
gens,  tribe,  and  confederacy  possessed  them,  but  it  was  en- 
dowed with  certain  useful  powers  in  the  social  system, 
from  the  necessity  for  some  organization  larger  than  a 
gens  and  smaller  than  a  tribe,  and  especially  when  the  tribe 
was  large. 

The  Seneca-Iroquois  phratry  presents  the  organization 
in  its  archaic  form  and  with  its  archaic  functions.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  phratry  is  necessary  to  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman.  The 
eight  Seneca  gentes  are  in  two  phratries,  as  follows : 

First  Phratry. 
Gentet.—I,  Bear.     2,  Wolf.     3,  Bearer.     4,  Turtle. 

Second  Phratry. 
Gentes. — 5,  Deer.     6,  Snipe.     7,  Heron.     8,  Hawk. 

Each  phratry  is  a  brotherhood  (De-a-non-da'-a-yoh),  as 
this  term  also  imports.  The  gentes  in  the  same  phratry 
are  brother  gentes  to  each  other,  and  cousin  gentes  to  those 
of  the  other  phratry,  but  the  two  are  equal  in  privileges 
and  functions.  The  phratries  concerned  themselves  with 
the  public  games,  in  which  the  people  divided  by  phratries, 
with  cases  of  murder,  with  the  funerals  of  distinguished 
men,  and  with  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  sachems 
and  chiefs  made  by  the  gcntes. 

III.  THE  INDIAN  TRIBE.— The  tribe  was  not  only  a  well- 
marked  organization,  but  the  principal  or  ultimate  stage 
of  organization  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines. Their  striking  characteristic  was  the  large  number 
of  independent  tribes  into  which  they  had  fallen  by  the 
process  of  segmentation.  Each  tribe  was  individualized 
by  a  name,  by  an  independent  dialect,  by  a  supreme  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  possession  of  a  territorial  area  which 
it  claimed  and  defended  as  its  own.  It  was  composed  of 
several  gentes  gradually  developed  from  two  or  more,  all 
the  members  of  which  were  intermingled  by  marriage  and 
spoke  the  same  dialect.  As  the  gens  was  founded  upon  con- 
sanguinity, so  the  tribe,  as  an  assemblage  of  gentes  of  the 
same  lineage,  was  founded  upon  dialect.  The  instances  are 
extremely  rare  among  the  American  aborigines  in  which 
the  tribe  embraced  peoples  speaking  different  dialects. 
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When  such  cases  are  found,  it  resulted  from  the  union  of  a 
weaker  with  a  stronger  tribe  speaking  a  related  dialect,  as 
the  union  of  the  Missouris  with  the  Otocs  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  former. 

A  constant  tendency  to  disintegration,  which  has  proved 
such  a  hinderancc  to  progress  in  savage  and  barbarous  life, 
existed  in  the  elements  of  the  organization  into  gcntes. 
New  tribes  were  constantly  forming  by  natural  growth, 
and  the  process  was  sensibly  accelerated  by  the  great  ex- 
pause  of  the  American  continent.  The  method  was  simple. 
In  the  first  place,  there  occurred  a  gradual  outflow  of  people 
from  some  geographical  centre  possessing  superior  advan- 
tages in  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  was  continued 
from  year  to  year  until  a  considerable  population  was  de- 
veloped at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe. 
In  course  of  time  the  migrants  became  distinct  in  interest, 
strangers  in  feeling,  and  last  of  all  divergent  in  speech: 
separation  and  mutual  independence  followed,  although 
their  territories  were  contiguous.  This  is  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  existing  tribes  of  the 
American  aborigines,  taking  it  as  a  general  proposition. 

At  the  epoch  of  their  discovery  the  eight  Missouri  tribes 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  for  more  than  1000 
miles,  together  with  the  margins  of  its  tributaries,  the 
Kansas  and  the  Platte  and  the  smaller  streams  of  Iowa. 
Their  dialects  show  that  they  were  in  three  tribes  before 
their  last  subdivisions  occurred — namely,  first,  the  Punkas 
and  Omahas;  second,  the  lowas,  Otoes,  and  Missouris; 
and  third,  the  Kaws,  Osagcs,  and  Quiippas.  The  three 
original  tribes  were  undoubtedly  subdivisions  of  one  peo- 
ple, because  their  several  dialects  are  still  much  nearer  to 
each  other  than  to  any  other  dialects  of  the  Dakotan  stock- 
language  to  which  these  dialects  belong.  There  is  there- 
fore a  linguistic  necessity  for  their  derivation  from  each 
other  and  from  an  original  tribe. 

Numbers  within  a  given  area  were  limited  by  the  amount 
of  subsistence  it  afforded.  Where  fish  and  game  were  the 
main  reliance,  it  required  an  immense  area  to  maintain  a 
small  tribe.  After  horticultural  products  were  superadded 
to  lish  and  game,  the  area  was  still  a  large  one  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  people.  New  York,  with  its 
47,000  square  miles,  never  contained  atany  time  more  than 
25,000  Indians,  including  the  Algonkins  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Hudson  and  upon  Long  Islam).  A  personal  government 
founded  upon  gentes  was  incapable  of  developing  a  central 
power  able  to  follow  and  control  its  increase  of  numbers 
after  they  had  spread  over  wider  areas.  Divergence  in 
speech  completed  the  work  of  disintegration. 

Among  the  Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico — which  was 
doubtless  equally  true  of  those  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America — an  increase  of  numbers  in  a  small  area  did  not 
change  the  result.  Each  pueblo  was  an  independent  self- 
governing  community.  When  several  were  seated  near 
each  other  on  the  same  river  or  stream,  they  were  usually 
kindred  in  speech,  and  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection 
was  the  highest  organization  they  were  able  to  form.  The 
relations  concerning  Coronado's  expedition  to  New  Mexico 
in  1540-42  mention  the  seven  villages  of  Cibola  and  the 
seven  villages  of  Tucayan,  thus  implying  that  each  group 
was  composed  of  kindred  tribes  standing  in  close  govern- 
mental relations;  they  were  probably  confederated.  No 
Indian  confederacy  has  been  found  in  North  America  which 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  stock-language,  excepting 
when  a  fragment  of  an  overthrown  tribe  had  been  admitted 
as  a  favor,  as  the  remains  of  the  Natchez  in  the  Creek  con- 
federacy. Thus  the  Indian  tribe  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  simple  as  well  as  humble  organization,  requiring  but 
a  few  hundred,  and  at  most  but  a  few  thousand,  people  to 
place  it  in  a  respectable  position  in  the  Ganowiinian 
family. 

The  following  are  its  principal  attributes :  (1)  The  pos- 
session of  a  tribal  territory  and  a  tribal  name;  (2)  the 
possession  of  an  independent  dialect;  (3)  the  right  of  in- 
vesting chiefs  elected  by  the  gentes;  (4)  the  possession  of 
a  religious  faith  and  worship ;  (5)  a  supreme  government 
through  a  council  of  chiefs;  (6)  in  some  cases  a  head-chief 
of  the  tribe. 

IV.  THE  INDIAN  CONFEDERACY. — A  tendency  to  confed- 
erate for  mutual  defence  would  spring  up  very  naturally 
among  kindred  and  contiguous  tribes.  When  its  advan- 
tages were  appreciated  by  actual  experience,  the  organiza- 
tion, at  first  a  league,  would  cement  into  a  confederate 
unity.  To  such  a  union  of  tribes  speaking  dialects  of  the 
same  stock-language  the  individual  gens,  and  the  individ- 
ual tribes  composed  of  gentes,  were  eminently  adapted. 
The  chronic  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  lived  and  the 
severe  straits  to  which  they  were  frequently  reduced  would 
quicken  this  tendency  into  action  among  such  tribes  as 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  intelligence  and  in  the  arts 
of  life  to  perceive  its  benefits.  It  would  be  simply  a  growth 
from  a  lower  into  a  higher  organization  by  an  extension  of 
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the  principle  which  milled  the  (rentes  in  it  tribe.     Several 

confederacies,  a-  tnisrht  have  been  expected,  wore  found  in 
different  parts  of  Ninth  A  i,  some  of 
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be  added  the  Aztec  confederacy  of  three  ml,.  -   in  tin-  Vni 
ley  of    Me\ic.>.  aii<l    tin-   Tlii-i'alan,  and    pel  hap-    rholulan 
and  .Mi'-hoacau  confederacies,  in  nth' T  parts  ,,(   Me\ii-...     It 
is  probable  that  the  Village  Indian-  «t   <  .  ntial  and  Smith 
America  were  thus  confederate'!,  lint  ifsu.-h  u< 
the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  lost  in  the  general  shipwreck 
of  their  historical  affairs  at  the-  Spanish  c..ni|"< 

Thctwo  highest  exemplifications  of  Indian  confc, I.  ' 
were  the  Ir<»|iioi«  and  the  Aztec,     l-'r.un  their 
as  military  powers  and  from  a.hantaji  -   "I    po-iiion,  their 
confederate  organizations,  which  were  externally  singularly 
complete,  led  in  both  instances  to  remarkable  results.    Our 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  structure  and  principles  of  the 
Aztec  confederacy  is  limited,  and  far  from  satisfactory,  but 

urably  definite  with  re-peel  to  that  of  the  Iroquoii. 
The  Iroejtiois  tribes  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  natural 
growth,  assisted  by  skilful  legislation.  When  discovered 
(A.  n.  1608)  they  occupied  the  whole  area  between  the 
Hudson  anil  the  llenesee  river,  and  southward  down  the 
Susipiehannn  into  Pennsylvania.  In  numbers  they  never 
at  any  time  exceeded  20,000  persons. 

When  the  confederacy  was  formed,  about  A.  n.  1400-50, 
they  were  in  tivo  independent  tribes,  occupied  contiguous 
territories,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  stock-language 
which  were  still  mutually  intelligible.     Beside  this,  three 
gentes  were  common  in  the  live  tribes — namely,  the  Wolf, 
Turtle,    and    Boar;  and   four  other  gentes— namely,  the 
Heaver,  Snipe,  Heron,  and  Hawk— were  common  in  the 
Seneca,  Cayuga,  and  Onondaga  tribes.      Three  common 
gentes  in  nil  the  tribes  afforded  an  ample  basis  for  the  con- 
federacy ;  the  remaining  five  in  the  three  tribes,  being  in 
excess,  interposed  no  hinderancc,  while  they  served  to  bind 
the  three  more  closely  together.    With  all  the  necessary 
elements  in  their  hands,  the  formation  of  a  confederacy 
came  a  question  of  intelligence  and  progress.    It  is  affir 
by  the  Iroquois  that  the  confederacy  was  formed  by  a  coun 
cil  of  the  wise  men  and  chiefs  of  the  five  tribes,  which  met 
for  that  purpose  on  the  N.  bank  of  Onondaga  Lake,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Syracuse,  and  that  before 
session  was  concluded  the  organization  was  perfected  and 
set  in  immediate  operation.     They  further  affirm  that 
confederacy,  as  formed  by  this  council,  with  its  powers, 
regulations",  and  mode  of  administration,  has  come  dov 
them  through  many  generations  to  the  present  time,  with 
scarcely  a  change  in  its  internal  organization.     ' 
Tuscaroras  were  afterward  (1712)  admitted  as  »*l«uM 
into  the  confederacy,  their  sachems  were  allowed,  by  eou 
tesy,  to  sit  in  the  general  council  of  sachems,  but  they  were 
never  recognized  as  forming  a  part  of  the  ruling  I 

The  general  features  of  this  confederacy  may  be  indicat, 
bv  the  following  propositions  :  (1)  A  union  of  tribes  com 
posed  of  the  same  gentes,  and  on  the  ba    s  of  equal 
each  tribe  remaining  independent  in  all  matters  pertaining 
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the  coin  I!.  "11   welt.i-.  .       In  course  Of  ' 
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and  th tint  declared  war  and  mvle 

peace.  "  nt  aielii  --ies,  made  Ireatirc,  rrgvUtr  t 

the  atlan-  all  needful  maa* 

.n   welfare.     The  aooond  ralMd  wp 

sachems   •  ucies.     It  received  iu  name  Iron  Ik* 

,  which  was  a  lament  for  the  daasiixl 
ruler  whose  vacant  place  was  to  be  fii;  >rd  wa« 

held  for  the  observance  of  a  general  religion  fswtival.     It 
wu  made  the  occ»  live  tribea  to  anil*,  under 

the  auspices  of  a  general  council,  in  common  roiigiOM  < 
rorvances,  and  for  the  celebration  of  their 


occurred-  but  the  right  to  invest  the  sachems  with 
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£  eocene  the  general  council,  but  the  latter  had 

to  convene  itself.     (7)  The  general  council  -  ™s  opeir  '  ,  ,    . 

orators  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  O"*""*J*2£ 


But  as  the  mourning  council  was  always  attended  with  re 
"  rious  ccrcui'inic-.  it  came  in  time  l«  an«wer  tor  both. 

With  rc-pect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  butlno 
ed  by  the  council,  there  wan  a  prescribed  • 
was  summoned,  and  five  days  was  the  urual  Irngth  of  the 
session.     Vnaniuiity  was  necessary  lo  any  deciiion.  in  ar- 
riving at  which  they  voted  by  lrib<-«.  »lii.  b  ensured  the 
independence  of  each.    These  councils  wore  o|  • 
conducted  with  established  forms  and  ceremonie*,  and  were 
great  occasions  in  Indian  life,  particularly  wbea  sachem* 
were  installed,  when  the  structure  and  p  'he 

confederacy  were  explained  from  belli  of  wampum  for  the 
instruction  of  the  newly-inducted  laefcom, 

"  This  belt  preserves  my  words,"  was  a  common  expres- 
sion of  an  Iroquois  chief  in  councils  held  with  tbe  colonial 
iiuilioritics,  at  the  same  time  delivering  the  belt  as  «he  e«l- 
dcnce  of  what  he  had  said.  They  experienced  the  neces- 
sity for  an  exact  record  of  a  proposition  made,  because  It 
I  their  honor  in  its  execution.  The  bell  or  »t'i"jt 
of  wampum  was  devised  to  this  end.  Into  it  "  was  talked, 
to  use  their  expression,  the  proposition  or  statement  made, 
of  which  it  became  the  sole  evidence,  but  it  required  aa 
interpreter  to  render  its  meaning. 

The  Iroquois  name  for  a  sachem  (Ho-yar-na-go-war), 
which  signifies  "  a  counsellor  of  the  people,"  was  sit 
appropriate  to  a  ruler  in  a  species  of  free  democracy.     1 
not  only  defines  the  office  well,  but  suggests  the  anal. 
designation  of  the  members  of  tbe  council  among  the  tire- 
cian  gentes.    They  also  are  described  a*  "  counsellors ., 
people"  (4i|uov  »<x>flov»oi).     (^Eschylus,  Tkt  *•• 
n*M*j  1005.)     From  the  nature  and  tenure  of  the  t 
the  chiefs  of  the  grates  among  the  Ir.-quois  were  not  mas- 
ters.  ruling  by  independent  right,  hut  holding  from 
gens  by  free  election,  with  the  reserved  right  in  the  gens  lo 
depose.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  an  office  which  origin- 
ated in  savagery  and  continued  through  the  neriod  oft 
barism  should  reveal  its  archaic  character  after  the  g 
had  carried  a  portion  of  the  human  family  to 
of  civilisation,  as  among  the  Greeks.    It  showsfurther  fcow 
!  deeply  inwrought  the  principle  of  democracy  bs 
L'entile  institutions. 

The  de-ignation  for  a  chief  of  the  second  grade  signite* 
••  an  elevated  name  "  (Ha-seh-no-wa'-nal.   Among 
quois  the  celebrated  orators,  wise  men   and 
Lnders  were  chiefs  of  this  grade      One  reason  for  th. 
found  in  the  provision  which  l.rmted  the  duties  o 
,.!„.,„ .  ,„  the  affairs  of  peace.    As  the  office  of ^f"-*- 
stowed  in  reward  of  meril.it  fell  nrcessan  y  •£•«** 
ablest    men.     Red    Jacket.    Brandt,    t  ornpl.nter.    t 
Jiinnsiin,   and    other  well-known    Iroquoi.   were   simply 

''"l' nder  the  confederacy  the  offlce  of  a  general  "''i<«'7 

commander  makes  if  first  appearance.     Th 

of  this  office  a,  a  permanent  feature  of  the  , 

was  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  human  progress.     At  a 
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The  reason  for  giving  both  to  the  Scnecas  was  the  greater 
danger  apprehended  from  the  West.  They  were  elected, 
and  afterward  raised  up  by  the  general  council,  the  guineas 
the  sachems,  and  were  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  Gov. 
Blacksnake,  recently  deceased,  held  one  of  these  offices.  As 
general  commanders  they  had  charge  of  the  military  aflairs 
of  the  confederacy,  and  commanded  in  person  the  confed- 
erate forces  when  united  on  an  expedition.  The  creation 
of  two  instead  of  one  argues  a  calculating  policy,  an  un- 
willingness to  entrust  the  military  command  to  a  single 
person. 

The  character  and  functions  of  the  council,  the  mode  of 
its  appointment,  the  limitations  upon  its  authority,  and  the 
tenure  and  powers  of  the  office  of  chief,  are  the  principal 
points  to  be  considered  to  understand  the  structure  and 
principles  of  a  confederacy  of  tribes.  That  of  the  Iroquois, 
is  an  excellent  exemplification  of  a  society  or  pnpuhm  under 
gentile  institutions.  It  seems  to  reveal  nearly  all  the  ca- 
pabilities of  gentile  society  in  the  archaic  state,  leaving  no 
subsequent  plan  of  government  radically  different  until  po- 
litical society  was  attained  and  the  gcntes  themselves  were 
overthrown.  The  intermediate  stages,  which  were  transi- 
tional, gave  nothing  higher  than  amilitary  democracy  rest- 
ing upon  the  gentes.  LHWIS  II.  MORGAN. 

Triodon'tidrc  [from  Triodon — rpeis,  "three,"  and  oSou's, 
"tooth" — the  generic  name  of  the  type],  a  family  of  teleost 
fishes  of  the  order  Plcctognathi  and  sub-order  Gymnodontes, 
and  comprising  the  most  generalized  forms  of  the  sub-order 
and  those  nearest  the  Sclerodermi.  The  body  is  oblong, 
with  a  very  dilatable  abdomen,  and  with  a  slender  conic 
tail ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  "  small  osseous,  scale-like, 
spiny  subimbricatc  laminie  ;"  the  lateral  line  well  marked; 
the  head  oblong,  with  the  snout  rather  long :  the  opcrcular 
apparatus  concealed  by  the  skin ;  the  nostrils  represented 
by  two  distinct  openings  on  each  side;  the  mouth  is  ter- 
minal and  small;  the  upper  jaw  divided  by  a  median 
suture,  tile  lower  undivided  (thus  together  forming  three 
tooth-like  pieces,  whence  the  name) ;  the  teeth  are  only 
represented  by  the  trenchant  edges  of  the  jaws;  the  bran- 
chial apertures  are  narrow  clefts  in  front  of  the  pectoral 
fins ;  the  branchiostegal  rays  entirely  concealed  ;  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  very  short  and  far  behind,  the  former  more 
advanced  forward  than  the  latter ;  caudal  separate  and 
emarginated;  pectorals  rather  narrow;  ventrals  entirely 
wanting.  An  air-bladder  is  present.  The  skeleton  is  tol- 
erably well  ossified,  and  distinct  ribs  are  developed;  the 
so-called  pelvic  bone  is  large,  and  serves  to  keep  expanded 
the  abdominal  sac-like  expansion, "  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  merely  a  flap  of  skin  into  which  the  air  does  not  pene- 
trate "  (Gunthci-).  The  family  is  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  its  relations,  and  as  serving  to  demonstrate  the 
affinity  of  the  gymnodonts  with  the  scleroderms.  But  one 
species  is  known,  the  Triodon  burturiut  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Archipelago.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Trionych'idre  [from  Triomjx — rpilt,  "  three,"  and  inf, 
OPVXOS,  "claw" — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  reptiles  of 
the  order  Tcstudinata(  tortoises),  containing  the  soft-shelled 
tortoises,  and  distinguished  by  the  leathery  and  eealeless 
shell.  The  head  is  oblong,  covered  with  a  naked  skin,  and 
without  plates,  with  the  eyes  near  the  front,  and  with  the 
snout  produced  and  attenuated,  and  the  nostrils  terminal ; 
the  jaws  are  covered  by  fleshy  lips ;  the  neck  is  elongated 
and  retractile  in  a  longitudinal  axial  curve ;  the  shell  has 
its  upper  and  lower  parts  (carapace  and  plastron)  connected 
by  broad  bridges,  and  covered  with  a  soft  skin  having  an 
expanded  and  rcflexible  margin  ;  the  pelvis  is  attached  to 
the  vertebral  column,  and  not  connected  with  the  plastron  ; 
the  feet  are  expanded ;  the  toes  spreading,  but  connected  by 
a  web,  their  internal  margins  provided  with  a  web-like 
membrane,  and  the  three  outer  toes  clawed.  The  family 
includes  the  soft-shelled  turtles.  "  The  principal  habitat 
of  the  members  of  this  family  is  the  muddy  bottom  of  shal- 
low waters.  They  bury  themselves  in  the  soft  mud,  leav- 
ing only  the  head,  or  a  small  part  of  it,  exposed.  They 
take  breath  from  time  to  time,  without  moving  the  body, 
by  raising  up  the  long  neck  and  head  and  carrying  the 
leathery  snout  above  water.  They  sometimes  stay  under 
water  a  long  time  without  taking  breath  ;  in  one  instance, 
a  specimen  has  been  seen  to  remain  under  water  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  without  raising  its  snout  above  the  sur- 
face. The  nature  of  the  habitat  is  clearly  connected  with 
some  of  the  prominent  family  characteristics."  They  rarely 
emerge  from  the  water  to  take  to  the  land,  and  when  on  the 
land  their  locomotion  is  laborious  and  constrained.  In  the 
water,  however,  they  are  very  active  and  quick  in  their 
movements.  "  They  feed  upon  shells,  especially  upon  ano- 
dontas  and  paludinas."  "They  lay  from  twelve  to  twenty 
and  more  eggs,  of  a  spherical  form  and  above  the  size  of  a 
muaket-ball,  which  they  deposit  on  the  shore  by  the  water's 
edge.  The  shell  of  these  eggs  is  thick,  but  very  brittle." 


Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  habits  of  the  American 
species,  as  observed  by  Agassiz,  ( Contribution*  in  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  U.  S.  of  A.,  vol.  i.  pp.  333-334.)  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  family  are  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  a  number  of  species 
also  extend  through  a  considerable  area  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
equally  far  northward  in  Asia.  The  number  of  known  spe- 
cies has  been  considerably  Lcoreased  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  they  have  been  classified 
under  three  families  (which  would  by  most  authors  be  re- 
garded as  not  more  than  sub-families)  and  nineteen  genera. 
N.  American  species,  according  to  Agassiz  and  Cope,  are  ( J ) 
Ami/ilii  mnlica,  (2)  Platypeltit  ferox,(Z)  Aspidonecteu  spini- 
fcr,  (4)  A.  asper,  (5)  A.  iiuchalis,  and  (0)  A.  eiuun/i.  The 
first  and  third  of  these  extend  northward  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence basin,  and  elsewhere  are  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
as  well  as  middle  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  llivcr;  the 
others  are  more  southern  in  their  range.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Trochil'idae  [from  Trm-hi/im — the  Greek  name,  rpo- 
XC'AOS,  of  an  unknown  bird,  but  perhaps  the  wren — applied 
by  Linnrcus  to  the  humming-birds],  a  family  of  birds  pecu- 
liar to  America,  and  constituted  of  the  humming-birds. 
The  general  physiognomy  is  familiar  in  connection  with 
the  common  North  American  form  ;  the  bill  is  slender  and 
elongated,  but  otherwise  very  diversiform;  the  gape  mod- 
erate; the  tongue  is  "composed  of  two  lengthened  cylin- 
drical united  tubes,  capable  of  great  protrusion,  and  bilid 
at  the  tip"  (Gould) ;  the  nostrils  arc  linear,  and  near  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible ;  there  arc  no  rictal  bristles ;  the 
wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  have  ten  (rarely  nine) 
primaries,  rapidly  graduated  from  the  first  (or  second)  to 
the  tenth,  and  only  six  very  short  secondaries;  the  tarsi 
are  very  short  and  slender ;  the  toes  small,  three  in  front 
and  one  behind ;  the  tail  is  composed  of  ten  feathers,  but 
in  shape  is  extremely  diversiform.  The  most  notable  fea- 
tures of  the  internal  organization  are  as  follows:  The  skull 
is  essentially  like  that  of  the  Cypselidaj  (swifts)  and  Cap- 
rimulgida;  (goatsuckers),  though  of  course,  very  much 
modified  in  many  minor  respects;  the  sternum  has  a  very 
deep  keel,  and  its  posterior  margin  is  rounded;  the  hu- 
merus  is  extremely  short,  and  the  manus  quite  elongated; 
the  hyoid  bones  are  very  long,  "  in  their  position  resem- 
bling those  in  the  Picidie  (woodpeckers);  trachea  of  uni- 
form diameter,  destitute  of  muscles  of  voice  [?] ;  bronchia 
very  long;  oesophagus  funncl-.-li:tpcd,  slightly  contracted 
on  approaching  the  proventriculus,  which  is  small  and 
scarcely  perceptible ;  gizzard  small,  moderately  muscular" 
(Eyton);  the  ambiens  muscle  is  wanting  in  the  knee;  the 
primary  femoro-caudal  is  present,  but  the  accessory  fcmoro- 
caudal,  semitendinosus,  and  accessory  semitendinosus  are 
deficient;  the  pectoral  muscles  are  very  large.  The  affini- 
ties of  these  birds  were  long  misappreciatcd,  and  by  the 
older  authors  they  were  universally  approximated  to  the 
" tenuirostral "  Passeres  (such  as  creepers,  hoopoes,  etc.), 
but  it  is  now  proved  that  they  are  most  nearly  related  to 
the  swifts.  The  two  families  have  indeed  by  some  authors 
(e.  ff.  Nitzsch  and  Garrod)  been  even  combined  in  one  fam- 
ily (called  Macrochires),  on  account  of  their  general  agree- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  relative  shortness  of  the  hu- 
merus  and  length  of  the  manus.  They  are,  however,  gen- 
erally (and  apparently  with  great  propriety)  regarded  as 
two  quite  distinct  families.  The  Trochilida!  are  very  nu- 
merous in  genera  and  species:  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  great 
monograph,  has  admitted  410  species,  ranked  under  123 
genera,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  in  his  Handlist,  has  recog- 
nized 469  species  grouped  under  2  sub-families,  10  genera, 
and  (including  generic  types)  163  sub-genera.  The  species 
differ  extremely  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and  that  of  the  tail : 
the  bill,  e.  g.,  varies  in  extent  from  almost  less  than  the 
length  of  the  head  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  is 
sometimes  upcurved  (e.  g.  Avorettuln),  sometimes  straight, 
and  sometimes,  again  (e.  y.  Eutoxeres),  boldly  decurved  ; 
while  generally,  too,  the  mandibles  are  unarmed,  sometimes 
(as  in  Grypui)  they  have  "a  row  of  numerous  and  thickly- 
set  teeth,"  and  "  a  strong  hook  at  the  end  of  the  mandibles  " 
(Gould).  The  tail  is  equally  variable;  "in  some  species 
(e.  ff.  Lesbia  amaryUix)  it  is  four  times  the  length  of  the 
body,  in  others  (e.  g.  Oalotkortut  niirntnis)  it  is  so  extreme- 
ly short  as  to  be  entirely  hidden  by  the  coverts;"  in  some, 
again,  it  is  extremely  forked,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
others,  it  is  to  an  almost  equal  degree  wedge-shaped.  It 
is  chiefly  on  such  modifications  that  the  numerous  genera 
are  based.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  genera  into  natural  groups.  The  species,  as 
already  intimated,  are  most  numerous  in  equatorial  coun- 
tries, but  heat  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition  of 
their  existence,  as  in  those  countries  not  a  few  species 
dwell  in  the  high  mountainous,  and  consequently  cold, 
regions.  On  Chimborazo,  "just  below  the  line  of  pre- 
petual  congelation,"  one  notable  species  (Orentrochilui 
ckimborazo)  is  found.  Several  species  also  ascend  far  into 
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the  uplands  or  plains  of  Xorth  America,  the  most  northern 
being  the  common  humming-bird  (Ti-itrhilit*  r<,til,rit]  of 
the  Eastern  States,  which  wanders  as  far  N.  as  British 
America,  and  the  rufous  hacked  humming  bird  IA'./.I«  ,„„  ,.,,,,,,,  ,„  .,,,..-.1...  ».!•.  ,.,.,-.,.uir  ,„.-  ,,„,,.  , 

jiliorn*  /•"/'<»)  of  tile  I'ncitie  States,  whi.di  i-  -aid  to  extend       ic.r. 

upward  to   Brili-h  Columbia  an<l  Alaska.     Other  species     (  =  1'iilmi>-  >    are  fonnd  in  A»i»  and 

migrate  to  equally  cold  regions  in  1'atagonia.     There  is  a     form   the  genus  ll<i,f.<-<,*   an-l   it»    su)»divisinn« :   and  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  mah  -    and   leniaie-  in 


I  subsist  to  a  large  extent  on  fruits  and  berries,  but  also 

ie«  an-  known,  whirh  bar*  mw 
variously  group,. I  in  genera.     About  U  species  i 
the  family    in    Amcriea  nnd  c.,n-lilute  Hie  genera  I'm,. 


remar 

most  of  the  members  of  the  family  :  the  males  are  generally 
very  brilliantly  colored,  their  head,  neck,  :io<l   ln< M.-I  fea- 
thers especially  reflecting  iridescent  line-  of  \ariom  kind', 
while  their  feathers  are  frequently  develop-  1  in  some  fan- 
tastio  manner;    the  females,  on  the  contrary,  arc  uiM-ilv 
quite  plain  in  their  colors,  and  have  little  oxuberan 
plumage.     The   species   lire   mostly  the  siii:illc-t   of  birds, 
the  largest  of  the  family,  the  /'n(n;/oii.i  vo/"»  of  the  «• 
slope  of  South  America  (Ecuador,  1'eru,  Holh  ia,  :tnd  Chili  , 
being  about  eight  inches  long,  or  the  size  of  a  swallow, 
while  the  smallest,  the  M>  fliiiti/ii  iniulnnt  of  .lamai'-a  an. I 
San  Domingo,  is  barely  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
The  species  frequently   stop,   poised  in   mid-air,   rapidly 
vibrating  their  wings  and  producing  a  humming  sound, 
which  has  procured  tor  them  their  popular  name.     They 
especially    exhibit   this   peculiarity    in   their   visits    from 
flower  to  flower  in  search  of  the  nectar  and  the  minute  in- 
,-c  Is  contained  therein.     They  arc  fearless  little  creatures, 
and  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  presence  of 
man,  but  arc  very  difficult  to  keep  in  confinement.     They 
mostly  build  in  bushes  or  vines  or  on  the  sides  of  rocks 
cup  -shaped  nests,  and  therein  lay  generally  two  eggs  (but 
sometimes,  it  is  believed,  only  one),  which  arc  hatched  in 
about  two  weeks  or  little  more.     Thirteen  or  fourteen  spe- 
cies are  found  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.     (See  also 
HUMMING-BIRD,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.)  THEOUOHE  OILL. 
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Troglodyt'inae,orTroglodytidsc[from  T, •„,//„. /y.» 
TpuyAoSiJTTn,  a  '•  cave-dweller  "—the  name  of  the  typical  ge- 
nus], a  sub-family  or  family  of  passerine  birds,  containing 
the  wrens.     The  characters  have  been  best  formulated  by 
Baird,  who  considers  the  group  as  a  family.   The  form  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  familiar  wren:  the  bill  is  slender,  and  the 
upper  mandible  is  generally  entire,  but  sometimes  notched ; 
no  rictal  bristles  are  developed,  but  the  loral  feathers  have 
bristly  points;  the  nostrils  are  diversiform,  " exposed  or 
not  covered  by  feathers,  and  generally  overhung  by  a  scale- 
like   membrane;"   the  wings  are  rounded,  and  have  t( 
primaries,  the  first  of  which  is  generally  about  half  as  long 
as  the  second  ;  the  tarsi  are  moderately  long  and  scutellate ; 
the  toes  are  moderate;  the  middle  "usually  united  to  half 
the  basal  joint  of  the  inner  and  the  whole  of  that  of  t 
outer,  or  more,"  and  the  lateral  about  equal,  or  the  outer 
a  little  longer;  the  hinder  one  enlarged;  the  tall  i 
erate.     The  group  comprises  the  wrens  of  the  nort 
hemisphere  and  numerous  related  species,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  American.     By  G.  R.  Gray,  126  species  are 
recognized  as  members  of  the  group,  dignified  by  him  a: 
a  family,  and  are  grouped  under  two  sub-famihe 
Tnx'lodytina:,  with  5  genera  (20  sub-genera),  and  Tatannte, 
with  1  genus  (2  sub-genera).     By  most  authors,  however, 
about  15  genera  are  admitted  under  the  first  group.    Th 
species  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  rather  pla.n-lo 
but  prepossessing  birds,  and  the  attitude  of  the  eoramo 
8pecies-head  stretched  forward  and  upward  and  tail !  bent 
upward  while  singing-is  characteristic.    .They  are  ch.efly 
insectivorous.     Their  nests  are  mostly  built  ,n  trees,  often 
in  cavities,  and  the  eggs  are  rather  numerous  (seven  to 
nine  in  Troglodyte,  Won),  and  short  for  their  length.    Th( 
North  American  species  admitted  by  Baird,  etc.,  are  tarn- 
«w"r*«»c»«s  imiTiwt-copi-WHf.  C.  affl»i>,  SolpbuM  ob,ol<-- 
tut    Cu'therpe,  mericann*.  Thryothorui  Indoricw**-,  Tkrm- 
»"'„„  SS&ii,  Trogl^yte.^0,,  T.*******-** 

,,       .  ,    ri    BuB/tuiM*     Husiilm  vtirictlos. 

Cutothorut  utellans,  and  t..  palu  11 1«, 


.  . 

couple  of  specie*  in  Africa  have  been 

>r  gi-nii-  //.  7,,  ,/,,,/,.,„.. 
are  with  !):• 

\  Am  (en.  ko   •  i  t'irniv  an  I  ii    •  »  member  of  the 

sub-order  Coccygoinorpbic  of  lluxlry  t>r  CoeeyfM  0f  MM* 
other  authors.  TMOVMNH  <iit  i  . 

Trout  i'li  TII.  -Itbr...  'Tif.liirral 

Latin  r,'"ttn],  a  name  vurioii'ly  n|  i  «*ol  conn- 

I'rimarily,  :i!  •  r.  tin-  minr  be- 

i  -ii.--  alone  to  the  well-known  fi-h  so  rill' 
ain  and  related  species 

cles  belong  to  the  fiim  e.  and,  a>   grnrrelljr 

undentoo'l,  to  the  _• 
guishcd  by  their  habiti  as  well  as  r'.- 

afine.l  to  fre.h  waters,  and  there  reside  during 
the  whole  of  the  ii-ai.  frcding  then  in  and  propagating  near 
their  habitual  abiding  place.  Intl.  -»>l 

with  tb'  '.n-trouts.   They  nrr  »l»n  gener- 

ally spoiled  with  red  or  block.     Although  thu. 
with  the  salmons  M  non-anadromous  fl>hr-  i»g 

for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  In  salt,  and  returnli.; 
fresh  waters  for  merely  breeding  purposes),  they  are  Ml 
averse  to  salt  water,  and  may  even  be,  t<>  a  Ii' 
anadromous.     Species  are  found  In  clear  and  cold  streams 
and  lakes  of  most  northern  countries.     They  ai 
fishes,  and  potsest  great  agility,  and  are  therefore  favorite 
fishes  for  anglers.    About  20  in.-  :  'irope, 

4  or  &  in  Siberia,  and  over  In 


pre-eminent  species,  however,  n  "f  Bwwp* 

and  the  .S'.  f,,nlin<ilii  of  Xorth  America. 

(a)  The  Snlfui  fnrio  belongs  to  a  gronp  distinguished  by 
dentition  ;  the  vomer  has  n  triangular  bead,  broader  than 
I  across  its  front  is  a  transverse  series  of  teeth, 
while  on  the  shaft  Is  a  double  row  of  strong  leetb  placed 
opposite  to  each  other  or  alternately,  and  whieh  I 
sistent  throughout  life;  the  scales  are  of  moderately  (mull 
size,  about  120  being  along  the  lateral  line:  the  trunk  and 
head  are  usually  thickly  covered  with  red  »pots  and  black 
ones,  bordered  with  a  light  rim  ;  these  are  often  more  or  la 
irregular  in  shape;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  at  theirant. 
margins  and  the  ventrals  along  their  outer  edges  are  y< 
lowish:  the  dorsal  is  also  spotted  with  red  and  black 
species  attains  a  length  of  about  thirty  inches,  allhon, 
individuals  become  able  to  procreate  when  al 
inches  in  length. 

(A)  The  .SWmo  fontinnlii  is  the  representative  ol 
eroun  distinguished  by  the  vomerinc  dentition:  the  vomer 
has  also  a  broad  head  and  teeth  on  its  front  portion    h,, 
there  are  none  on  its  shaft:  the  scales  are  very  small,  th 
bcin"  somewhere  about  200  along  the  lateral  line;  the  s 
on  the  trunk  a,  well  a.  he«J  is  covered  with  yellowish 
snots,  and  more  or  less  dotted  with  vermilion  :  th.  do 
fiveor  six  transverse  rows  of  dark  spots;  the  ventral., 
ed-cd  with  whitish,  followed  by  a  slightly  oblique  blackish 
band  crossing  lengthwise  the  second  and  third 
the  rest  orange:  the  pectorals  are  margined  along  their pper 
ravs  with  black.     It  does  not  attain  as  large  a  sue  as  the 
European  species,  but  i.   regarded   by  man,  a,  even  a 
superior  fich  for  the  table  and  sport.  ^...thrn 

2)  The  name  "trout"  is  also  applied  in  the  S 
US  to  the  species  of  .tf,Vr,,,,,er«.  (black  b. 
I'inn  (weak-fish),  and  elsewhere  to  many  other  fishes,  but 
always  quite  erroneously.    (See  also  BAURM 

Trnm'bnll  (HESiir  CLAT),  A.  M..  b.  at  Ptonington, 


ps-S^SSStS^: 


warn 

,  1873),  etc. 
Tun.    See  Tos,  by  F.  A.  P.  BAMAHD. 
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Tupai'idae  [from  Tupaia — a  latinized  form  of  n  native 
mi  me — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the 
order  Inseutivora  anil  sub-order  Auimalivora,  peculiar  to 
the  East  Indies  nnii  neighboring  islands.  In  form  they 
resemble  the  squirrels:  the  head,  however,  runs  out  in  a 
pointed  snout:  the  pelage  is  soft  and  abundant:  the  hind 
legs  are  notably  larger  than  the  front  ones,  and  all  have 
live  well-developed  toes;  the  tail  is  long;  the  teeth  arc 
as— viz.  M.  j,  P.  M.  f ,  C.  },  1. 1  X  2  j  "  upper  molars  with 
four  more  or  less  marked  eusps  and  an  external  einguluin, 
which  tends  to  form,  with  the  two  outer  principal  cusps, 
two  triangular  prisms;"  lower  with  two  subenual  halves 
(anterior  and  posterior),  the  posterior  being  almost  as 
much  developed  as  the  anterior,  triangular  and  narrowed 
outward  ;  canines  more  or  less  remote  from  the  sutures  be- 
tiici'ii  the  prcmaxillarics  and  supramaxillaries ;  the  skull 
has  the  dorsum  of  the  muzzle  transversely  convex  ;  the 
orbits  are  more  or  less  encircled  by  bone :  there  are  no 
suboptic  foramina ;  alisphenoid  canals  are  developed ;  ma- 
lar bones  perforated;  the  lachrymal  foramina  open  at  the 
margin  of  or  outside  the  orbits:  the  tibiaj  and  fibula  arc 
separate;  the  metatarsi  are  moderately  long — /.  ?.  little  or 
no  longer  than  the  tarsi ;  the  pubic  symphysis  is  elongated; 
the  intestinal  canal  has  a  large  caecum.  The  family  cm- 
braces  mammals  about  the  size  of  squirrels  ;  the  resem- 
blance to  those  animals  is  an  adaptive  one,  and,  like  the 
squirrels,  the  tupaias  live  chiefly  in  trees;  their  resem- 
blance to  the  squirrels  is  sufficiently  striking  to  have  ob- 
tained for  them  in  certain  places  the  same  name,  the  native 
word  "tupaia"  being  applied  to  the  animal  in  question  as 
well  as  true  squirrels.  The  species  are  most  abundant  in 
the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java.  They  are  gen- 
erally grouped  in  two  genera,  Tupaia  and  /V/Yocei-cHs. 
They  are  truly  insectivorous.  THEODORA  Gir.L. 

Tiir'diiiii1,  or  Turdidne  [from  Turdiu — the  ancient 
Latin  name  of  the  thrush — the  typical  genus],  a  sub-fam- 
ily or  family  of  passerine  birds,  typified  by  the  common 
thrushes,  and  comprising  the  catbird,  mocking-bird,  and 
related  species.  The  form  is  familiar  in  connection  with  the 
species  just  enumerated, and  all  are  essentially  alike  in  that 
respect:  the  bill  is  rather  slender,  elongated,  and  subulate, 
compressed  toward  the  tip,  with  the  culmen  more  or  less 
curved  from  the  base,  and  with  the  upper  mandible  gener- 
ally notched  near  the  tip  ;  the  loral  and  frontal  feathers  arc 
bristly;  the  mouth  is  also  usually  well  provided  with  bris- 
tles; the  nostrils  are  oval  and  naked  ;  the  wings  furnished 
with  ten  moderate  and  rounded  primaries,  and  with  the 
"spurious  primary  sometimes  half  the  length  of  second 
quill ;  the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  fourth ;  in  the 
closed  wing  the  outer  secondary  reaches  three-fourths  or 
more  the  length  of  longest  primary"  (Daird);  the  legs 
are  moderately  developed;  the  tarsi  in  some  (Turdinas) 
anteriorly  "booted"  —  i.  e.  covered  with  an  undivided 
sheath;  in  others  (Mimina?)  scutellate;  the  toes  rather 
long,  the  outer  united  to  the  middle  by  the  basal  joint,  the 
inner  mostly  separate;  the  tail  is  well  developed,  and  gener- 
ally even  or  cuneate.  Such  are  the  characters  assigned 
by  Gray,  Baird,  Coues,  Lill.jeborg,  and  others  to  this 
group,  by  all  of  whom  it  is  considered  as  a  family.  Like 
almost  all  other  so-called  families  of  Passcres,  however,  it 
requires  confirmation  by  osteological  characters,  and  is 
probably  of  less  than  family  value.  The  group  is  exten- 
sively represented  in  almost  all  countries  except  the  polar 
regions,  though  sparingly  in  Australasia  and  Polynesia. 
The  species  feed  upon  insects  and  their  larva;,  as  well  as 
berries  and  fruit.  Among  the  members  of  the  group  are 
some  superior  songsters,  such  as  the  mocking-bird  and 
wood-thrush  of  North  America,  etc.  They  mostly  build 
their  nests  in  trees  or  bushes,  and  lay  about  four  or  five 
eggs.  Not  far  from  250  species  have  been  made  known 


((}.  R.  Gray  recognizing  232  species  in  his  Hnndliil),  of 
which  about  100  arc  inhabitants  of  America  and  represent 
some  13  genera.  Fourteen  species  are  found  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  U.  S.,  and  belong  to  five  genera.  The  most  nota- 
ble are  the  Tnfdtm  MUKtdinm  (wood-thrush),  T. /itttceacena 
(tawny  thrush),  T.  mii/ru/ornis  ("robin"),  JJarporhyncluu 
riifus  (brown  thrasher),  Hiatus poli/glutlm  (mocking-bird), 
and  (juleoacoptes  c«rufiiie>itiin  (catbird).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Turkish  Language  and  Literature.  The  Turk- 
ish language  belongs  to  the  Ural-Altaic  or  Scythian  or 
Turanian  group,  and  is  allied  to  the  Finno-Iiungarian, 
Samojedic,  Tungusian,  and  Mongolian  languages.  It  is 
spoken  in  various  dialects  over  a  vast  tract  of  land  stretch- 
ing from  the  Lena  across  Central  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  Balkan  peninsula  to  the  Adriatic.  Several  of  these 
dialects,  or  rather  branches,  of  the  primitive  stock-lan- 
guage have  obtained  a  literary  development,  such  as  the 
Uigur,  the  Jagatai,  and  the  Osmanli,  but  none  of  them  have 
as  yet  received  a  thoroughly  scientific  investigation.  Of 
the  Uigur,  most  of  its  literary  monuments  have  been  lost; 
the  Jagatai,  which  flourished  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from 
the  time  of  Tamerlane  to  that  of  Baber,  is  very  little 
known;  best  known  is  the  Osmanli,  spoken  at  present 
throughout  the  whole  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  much  used  both  in  literature  and  in  political  and 
commercial  business.  It  is  very  mixed  with  respect  to  its 
materials,  half  of  its  words  being  cither  Persian  or  Ara- 
bian ;  it  has  no  relative  pronoun  but  that  borrowed  from  the 
Persian,  and  no  conjunctions  but  those  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic.  Its  grammar,  however,  is  strictly  Turkish,  and 
places  a  sharp  difference  between  it  and  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean and  Semitic  languages,  with  which  it  in  other  respects 
has  intermingled  very  freely.  It  is  generally  written  with 
Arabic  letters,  which  are  very  poorly  suited  to  express  it ; 
sometimes,  however,  Armenian  characters  are  used.  There 
are  grammars  by  Davids  (London,  1836),  Redhouse  (Paris, 
1846),  and  Kasem-Beg  (translated  into  German,  Leipsic, 
1S48),  and  dictionaries,  Turkish-French,  by  Kiefl'er  and 
Bianchi  (1840)  and  Redhouse  (1857). 

The  Turkish  literature  is  rich,  but  not  very  original. 
Much  of  what  it  contains  is  translation  or  imitation,  es- 
pecially from  the  Persian,  but  also  from  the  Arabic,  and, 
of  late,  even  from  various  European  literatures.  Lyrical 
poetry  flourished  among  the  Turks  even  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  their  empire  in  Europe,  but  the  influence  of 
Persia  is  very  marked,  even  with  the  most  prominent  poet 
of  that  period,  Mohammed  Tschelebi.  whose  romantic  epics 
and  mystical  lyrics  are  still  highly  appreciated.  The  gold- 
en age  of  Turkish  poetry  was  the  times  of  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  when  Fasli  (d.  1563)  and  Baki  (d.  1600;  wrote. 
The  former  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  poem,  (lid  u 
/iiillxil  ("  The  Rose  and  the  Nightingale"),  which  has  Keen 
translated  into  almost  all  European  languages;  and  the 
latter  is  by  his  countrymen  placed  equal  to  Hafiz  and 
Motanebbi.  Of  great  importance  among  the  numerous 
historical  productions  are  the  annals  of  the  empire  from 
its  establishment  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  com- 
menced by  Saad-ed-din,  and  continued  by  Naima  (1591- 
1659),  Reschid  (1660-1721),  Tschelebisade"(1721-27),  Sami 
(1730-43),  Issi  (1744-52),  and  Wasif  (1752-73).  Particu- 
larly interesting  are  the  so-called  Fetmas,  judicial  decisions 
of  entangled  juristical  cases,  of  which  there  are  several  col- 
lections— by  Sheikh  Mustafa-el-Kudusi  (1822),  Mufti  Abd- 
ur-Rahim  (1827),  Numan  Effendi  (1832),  etc. — giving  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  and  of  the  peculiar 
connection  between  its  religion  and  its  legislation.  (See 
Litteratura  Turcheava,  by  Toderini  (1787),  and  Getchickte 
der  Oemannische  J)ichtkitnst,  by  Hammer  (1836),  which 
contains  numerous  specimens  of  Turkish  lyrical  poems, 
excellently  translated.) 


II. 


Ubii,  the  name  of  a  Germanic  people  settled,  in  the 
time  of  Caesar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
Sieg  to  the  Lahn,  between  the  Sigarnbrii  to  the  N.  and  tho 
Suevi  to  the  S.  Cassar  describes  them  as  being  quite  fa- 
miliar with  Gallic  manners  and  civilization,  and  he  found 
them  ready  to  make  an  alliance  with  him  and  furnish  him 
with  vessels  for  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine.  Afterward  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  when  they  were  too 
hard  pressed  by  their  wild  neighbors,  the  Suevi,  Agrippn 
removed  them,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  tho  left  bunk 
3  Rhine.  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Gcrmanicus 
and  the  wife  of  Claudius,  was  born  in  their  capital,  Am 
or  Licitns  Ubianim,  which  after  her  was  called  fWwim 
Aynppineiisie,  tho  present  Cologne.  The  whole  people 


was^  sometimes  called  Agrippinetuet.  In  the  insurrection 
of  Civilis  (70  A.  n.)  they  participated  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  because  they  were  compelled  by  force.  Soon  after, 
however,  they  became  merged  into  tho  Franks,  and  disap- 
peared as  an  independent  nation. 

U'lybuschew,  or  Oulibicheff  (ALEXANDER  DMIT- 
nnvicii).  b.  in  1 791  in  tho  government  of  Nizhnee-Novgorod, 
Russia,  descended  from  a  Tartar  family  ;  studied  at  various 
German  universities;  entered  the  Russian  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1S31  :  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  music.  D.  in  Nizhnee- 
Novgorod  Feb.  5,  1858.  He  wrote,  in  French,  .\<:<n;>lte 
Riographit  <lc  Mnsnrt  (3  vols.,  1843)  and  Rrethorm,  srs 
Critiques  et  so  (flosialeiirs  (1857),  which  were  translated 


rMimin.F,— uN<;ri.\T\. 


into  both  German  nn.l  English.     In  Russian  he  wrote  a 
groat  number  *f  mtuloal  itnji  .mi  orittt 
periodical*,  whirl,  izandMd  a  "mi  intim-nre  „„  si 
ojinient  of  musical  taste  in  Kn»ia. 

Um'brida-  [from  l'ml,rn  —  the  ancient  name  of  a  fish 

the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  li-ln-«  <,f  il. i,  i    ! 

ccphali    ntul    sub-order    Jla|ilomi,    rcprc-i-nti-d    in     N 
America  and  Ka-teru  Kurope.     In  f.inu  th.  . 
"  killic-lishos  "  or  "  inimmw.i  "  (Cyprinodonti.la- 

is  covoroil  with  cycloid  -rales,  «hir-li    aie    luo.l, 
anil  destitute,  of  radiating  stria'  ;  the  lateral  line  is 
lete;  the   head    is   oblong,   conic    in    profile,    trann. 
arched,  and  covered  with  moderate  scales  like  those  on  the 
body  ;  the  eyes  are  lateral :  the  oporcula  normally  i! 
oped  and  unarmed  ;  the  mouth  is  moderate,  and  has    - 
eral  oblique  cleft;  the  upper  jaw  is  formal  l>y  the  inter- 
in  a\i)lari>  :i]>raMia\illanes  ;   teeth  are  i  lev  .-lope,! 

on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate:  the  branchial  aperture* 
are  ample:  branellloitegM  rays  five  or  six;  the  dorsal  fin 
has  articulated  and  branched  rays,  and  is  submrdinn  and 
above  the  ventrals;  the  anal  is  smaller  and  further  back 
than  the  dorsal:  the  caudal  well  developed ;  the  pectorals 
normal:  the  ventrals  abdominal  and  with  six  rays.  The 
intestinal  canal  ha-  a  simple  stomach  and  no  pyloric 
•  i  a  ;  the  air-bladder  is  simple.  The  species  of  the  fam- 
ily live  in  fresh  and  brackish  water  ponds  and  the  waters 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  (e.  y.  in  certain  parti  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Crimea)  and  many  portions 
of  the  U,  S.  The  European  representatives  have  been 
designated  Umbra  Crttmeri ;  the  American  I'tnbra  timt, 
Melannra  lirni,  etc.  Although  there  may  bo  generic  dif- 
ferences between  the  American  and  European  forms,  they 
have  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  American  species 
live,  it  may  bo  said,  in  the  mud  itself,  and  patches  of  water 
which  appear  destitute  of  fishes  may  yield  considerable 
numbers  of  this  kind  by  being  dragged  nnd  the  bottom 
stirred  up.  The  species  are  generally  about  three  to  five 
inches  long.  THEODORE  QILL. 

Ungula'ta  [Lat.  unynltu,  a  "  hoof"],  a  name  applied  in 
various  senses  to  placental  mammals  having  digits  termi- 
nated by  hoofs. 

I.  By  Ray,  and  especially  Linnaeus,  the  name  was  cm- 
ployed  for  all  the  hoofed  mammals  in  contradistinction  to 
the  clawed  and  muticate  (finned)  mammals.     These,  again, 
were  differentiated  by  Linnaeus  into  two  orders — ( 1 )  Pecora, 
including  all  tho  ruminating  forms,  and  (2)  Belluas,  em- 
bracing the  equine  and  hippopotamine  forms  :  Rhinoceros 
was  referred  to  the  Glires  (rodents),  and  Elephai  to  the 
Brutn  (chiefly  edentates). 

II.  The  errors  of  Linnaeus  in  his  references  of  the  genera 
Jlhinocerot  and  Elephai  were  soon  corrected  by  his  succes- 
sors, and  in  their  works  (e.g.  Pennant's  Si/nopuit  of  Qiuul- 
rupeds,  1771)  all  the  true  ungulate  mammals  were  combined 
together  under  the  name  Ungulata  or  hoofed  quadrupeds. 

III.  By  Cuvier  (1817,  etc.)  the  ungulate  mammals  were 
differentiated   into   two   orders — (1)   "les    Pachydcrines," 
equivalent  to  tho  Belluro  of  Linnseus  after  the  inclusion 
of  Rhiimcerot  and  Elfphat,  and  (2)  "  les  Kuminans,"  iden- 
tical with  the  Pecora  of  Linnseus.    This  classification  for  a 
long  time  prevailed,  and  is  the  one  found  in  most  of  the  pop- 
ular works  on  natural  history  up  to  within  a  few  years  past. 

IV.  By   De  Blainvillo  (in  1816)  the  group,  under  the 
name  "les  Ungulogrades,"  was  restricted  to  the  ordinary 
hoofed  quadrupeds,  the  elephants  being  isolated  as  tho  rep- 
resentatives of  a  distinct  order  named  "les  Uravigrades." 
The   Ungulogrades  were  in   turn  differentiated  into  two 
groups— (1)   those   with    unpaired  digits,  embracing  the 
normal  pachyderms  and  cquines,  and  (2)  those  with  pair- 
ed digits,  including  the  suilline  forms  as  well  as  the  rumi- 
nants.    The  manatee  was  added,  erroneously,  as  an  anom- 
alous form  of  the  order.     These  modifications,  except  the 
last,  constituted  a  very  decided  advance  in  classification. 
They,  however,  attracted  but  little  attention  till  Owen  (in 
1840,  etc.)  revived  the  same  views,  and  adopted  the  groups 
in  question  under  other  names.     Accenting  the  division  of 
ungulates  as  a  natural  whole,  he  divided  it  into  three  st 
ordinate  ones— (1)  Isodactylc  or  Artiodactyla,  answering 
to  the  paired-toed   Ungulogrades   of  De  Blainvil  c:    ( 
Anisodactyle  or  Perissodactyla,  equivalent  to  the i  o 
Uno-ulogrades  of  DC  Blainvillo ;  and  (3)  Proboscidea,  id 
tical  with  the  Oravigrades  of  Do  Blainville.     These  three 
divisions  were  finally  raised  to  ordinal  rank  by  Owen. 

V.  By  Huxley  and  later  writers  the  living  ungulat 

lals  have  been  mostly  distinguished  into  three  onM"."" 


which  have  again  been  divided  i 

sodactyla  and  Artiodactyla ;  (2)  the  term  Hyraco.dca  has 
been  introduced  as  an  ordinal  term  by  Huxley  to  cove 
form  (Hyrax)  which  had  been  confounded  with  the  per: 
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•odactylc  ungulate*  and  approximated  to  tbo  Kki. 

Cuvier  and  oihen  :  >::,  the  group  Pruboocldca,  ba* 

.11  another  order. 

VI.   In  addition  to  tho  nrent  fomi  of  angil*!*  u.... 
mali.,  there  are  several  extinct  lyue*  wbieh  an  aUo  by  lino 
authors  regarded  a>  the  npmenlatiT**  of  ot  .urij 

'l'.\o,i.,i,t,:,  ot  Boott  America,  the  Din 
North  Ameri>  > 

ier  I  ngulata,  in  the  *en«e  now  generally  wed.  I* 
characterized  a*  follows  :  Tho  teeth  an,  au-liri.ip'iral! 
full  number  (44),  but  often  a  number  nn   M.|.|  :,-..-. I :  iU* 
molars  have  generally  t-  .-tare.,  au.l  ;. 

three  rooted;  ilie  <-niiiiii  <  a.-  generally 

rudimentary    or    «,,i,t 

-Trimly    i!e>.!..|.i.|.    l!.. 

six  in  each  jaw.  I  the 

upper,  and  are  implanti  1 

crown*:   the  leg*  at  (1,.  .  (bamerw  and 

femur)  are  more  or  lei*  eneloK  -,»| 

•mini  i  least  in  the  cameli ; ;  the  feet  an  upraiied,  aad 
their  palmar  and  plantar  lurfare*  an  tnreated  in  a  hairy 
-kin  undi-iintcuiihable  from  the  not  of  tbi 
tho  carpal  bone*  are  in  two  interlocking  row*  ;  the  raaei- 
form  narrow,  and  affording  a  diminished  rurface  of  »tt».  h- 
ini-nt  lorwaril  for  tho  ulna  (which  I.  , 
radius);  the  unciform  and  lunar  articulating  with  each 
other,  and  interpowd  between  the  cuneiform  and  magnum  ; 
the  bind  foot  has  the  aitragalui  at  it*  anterior  portion 
scarcely  deflected  inward,  and  articulating  mon  < 
with  the  cuboid  a*  well  at  navicnlar;  th*  teaphoid  and 
lunar  an  separate;  tbo  toes  of  all  th*  feet  an  net-  • 
than  four  in  number,  and  the  terminal  joint*  an  inve*t*4 
in  thick  nails  or  ••  hoofs ;"  the  brain  is  well  developed,  and 
the  cerebrum  cover*  mon  or  lev*  of  tho  olfactory  lobe*  and 
cerebellum;  the  placenta  is  non-deciduate:  the  rectal  and 
generative  apertures  an  well  separated  :  the  te*te*  mon  or 
less  exposed.  The  order  tbui  defined  embrace*  a  largo 
number  of  species,  about  226  now  living.  Tb*  • 
forms  an  grouped  under  two  sub  order"  and  fourteen  fam- 
ilies—rii.  (I.)  Artiodaetyla,  with  tho  familie*  (1)  r.,,,,.|. 
idue,  (2)  Giraffldss,  (3)  Paigiide.  (4)  Bovidie.  (6)  Antilo- 
capridir,  (6)  Cervidie,  (7)  Tragulidie.  all  of  which  an 
ruminants,  and  (8)  Phacoeho?rid*>.  (»)  Suidn 
lidic,  and  II  II ippopotamidir,  which  an  non-ruminant* ; 
and  III.)  Pcrissodactyla,  with  th*  families  (IS)  Kquidv, 
(IS)  Rhinocerotidas.  and  (14)  Tapirids*.  Of  the-e.  ibe 
second,  third,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  an  now  peculiar  to  Ihr  old  World,  and  the  fiflh 
and  tenth  to  the  New  World.  But  in  ancient  time*  the 
case  was  very  different,  the  Rhinocerotida)  and  Kquidis 
having  abounded  in  the  Miocene  epoch  in  North  America. 
A  large  number  of  extinct  forms  an  now  known  which  con- 
nect together  tvpes  that  an  at  present  far  removed.  Among 
the  most  notable  are  the  Anoplotheriid*,Or*odontida>,and 
HyopotamidiD,  which  bridged  the  existing  cba*m  between 
the  ruminant  and  non-ruminant  ungulate*.  Theoe  had  fully  - 

I  upper  incisor*,  combined  with  the  chara 
double  lunate-ridged  molar  teeth  of  the  living  ruminant*, 
and  thu*  on  the  one  hand  wen  related  to  the  typical  ruml- 
nanU,  and  especially  the  Tngulidie.  and  on  the  other  to 
the  omnivorous  artiodactylcs.  and  perhap*  mo«t  to  the  pee- 
cariea.  AUo  to  be  noticed  in  this  connection  an  ilrohip- 
pida;  and  Anchithoriido,  a*  well  a*  Hipparion,  which  form 
a  series  with  the  Palirotheriida>.  and  demonstrate  tho  rela- 
tion between  the  Rhinoccrotidie  and  Equidw  of  the  pntent 
epoch.  The  order  wa*  represented  by  typical  example!  a* 
early  a*  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  and  un- 
doui.tcdly  very  long  before,  although  no  remain*  of  all 
earlier  date  have  been  yei  Nearly  twenty  fam- 

ilies  now  entirely  extinct,  are  known  from  thrir  fo,nl  re- 
mains.    The  order  has  therefon  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  earth',  past  history,  and  the  extinct  types  alro 
known  outnumber  the  relent.     Why  certain  of  the  form, 
formerly  existent  in  America,  but  now  confined 
and  Asia,  became  extinct,  can  .carcely  bo  surmi 
when  reintroduced  (a*  have  been  the  bor»e  and  hog)  I 
multiply  and  flourish  a*  much  a.  in  their  nati 
Tho  order  is  also  noteworthy  as  furnishing  by  far  th 
portion  of  the  meat  food  which  man  u.e*.  a*  also 
of  burden  which  he  employs.     Almort  all  the  speel 
above  all,  the  ruminant*— an  hunted  or  kept  f 
thev  vicld.  and  even  tho  peri.sodactyle.-bone,  I 
and  ...pecially  tapir-en, esteemed  a.  food  by  *om.  t>« 
Beasts  of  draught  and  labor  an  obtained  chieny  from  t 
Equidic  (horse  and  ass,  etc.).  the  Bovidie  (ox.  buffal 
Ud  Cervidw  (reindeer).   Their  contribution-  in  other _«• 
are  manifold,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  milk.  hide,., 
glue,  etc.     (For  further  information  see  the  name*  < 
different  sub-order,  and  families,  at  well  as  the  d 
oated  animals,  and  eiroecially  the  article  II 
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VAN   DER  WEYDE— VELVET. 


Y. 


Van  der  Wey'de  (PETER  HEXDHIK),  Pit.  D.,  M.  I)., 
b.  in  Nymwegon  Feb.  5.  1813  ;  studied  in  the  University 
of  Delft;  obtained  in  1845  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  .Science  in  Amsterdam  for  a  new 
textbook  on  physics  in  3  vols. ;  edited  from  1843  till  1849 
a  journal  in  Amsterdam  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  math- 
ematical and  physical  knowledge:  took  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  bin  country  as  editor  of  two  dailies,  and 
was  the  author  of  pamphlets  advocating  republican  prin- 
ciples: came  in  1849  to  the  V.  S.,  and  settled  in  New  York 
City  as  a  private  teacher.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  New 
York  University  1852-56;  graduated  there,  and  became  a 
physician  of  the  New  York  City  North-western  I)ispen*:iry  : 
later,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  in  1859  of  physics  and  mechanics  in  the  Cooper 
Institute;  was  called  in  1864  to  Girard  College,  Philadel- 
phia, to  fill  a  new  chair,  that  of  industrial  peiences.  but 
resigned  in  18C>(J  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  has 
since  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Dental  College 
and  in  the  Medical  College  for  Women  :  is  now  editor-in- 
chief  of  a  mechanical  paper,  the  Manufacturer  and  Itin'lifer, 
founded  by  him  in  1859,  and  is  preparing  a  new  textbook 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics. 

Van  Len'nep  (HUSKY  Jon\),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Smyrna  Mar. 
18.  1815,  descending  from  a  distinguished  Dutch  family 
of  scholars  and  writers;  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  at  fifteen; 
attended  school  at  the  Mount  Pleasant  Institution  in  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  the  college  in  the  same  town 
in  1837;  studied  theology  in  Andover,  and  returned  as  a 
missionary  to  the  land  of  his  nativity  in  1839  ;  first  acted 
as  a  pioneer,  and  established  new  posts  in  European  Tur- 
key, Asia  Minor,  and  Syria;  was  subsequently,  and  during 
most  of  his  thirty  years'  foreign  labor,  connected  with 
collegiate  and  theological  institutions  in  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  Tocat;  made  many  exploring  tours,  travel- 
ling extensively  in  Greece,  Roumelia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  and  became  familiar  with  most  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  so  that  he  can  read  and  write  in 
ten  different  dialects  and  preach  extempore  in  five.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  eyesight  from  cataract,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1869,  and  devotes  himself  to  literary  labors.  He  has 
published  Travelo  in  Atia.  Minor  (2  vols.,  1870)  and  Bible 
Lands  (1875). 

Van  Reng'selaer  (MAFNSELL),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Apr. 
15,  1819,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  the  Albany  Acad- 
emy; graduated  at  Union  College  in  1838,  and  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1841 ;  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  June  30,  1841 ; 
was  missionary  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  till  1845 ;  founder  and 
first  rector  of  Grace  church,  Albany,  till  1847;  was  rector 
in  succession  of  St.  John's  church,  Mount  Morris,  St.  Paul's, 
Oxford,  and  Grace,  Rochester,  in  the  diocese  of  Western 
New  York  ;  president  of  the  De  Veaux  College  from  1859 
to  1869,  and  of  Hobart  College  from  1872  to  1876. 

Vege'tins  (Fi,Avirs  REXATTTS),  probably  b.  in  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.'n.;  wrote  an 
Epitome  (fiutitiih'nniim)  Re.i  Militnrit,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian  II.  (375-392);  Teuffel  (Hint. 
Rom.  Lit.,  %  424)  says  to  Theodosius  I.  (378-395).  The 
work  is  in  five  books,  and  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from 
previous  writers.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  levying  and 
training  of  soldiers ;  the  second  of  the  early  discipline  and 
of  the  formation  of  the  Roman  army  ;  the  third  of  strategy  ; 
the  fourth  of  the  art  of  defending  and  of  assaulting  fortified 
places :  the  fifth  of  naval  warfare.  From  some  expressions 
of  Vegetius  it  is  believed  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Best 
editions  by  Schwcbcl,  with  the  notes  of  Oudendorp  and 
Bessel  (Strasbourg,  1806),  and  with  revised  text  by  C.  Lan<- 
(Leipsic,  1869).  HENRY  DRISLEK. 

Vel'vet  [It.  velluto,  from  Lat.  vellm,  a  "  fleece,"  or  more 
probably  from  Lat.  rillut,  a  "  flock  of  hair  or  wool."  "the 
nap  of  cloth"],  a  woven  fabric  composed  of  a  warp  and 


quality  passed  under  the  ordinary  weft  and  brought  up  in 
loops  on  the  right  side.  The  loops  are  so  close  as  entirely 
to  cover  the  proper  web,  and  are  generally  cut  and  evenly 
singed  or  sheared,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  and  somewhat  lus- 
trous surface,  like  the  fine  fur  of  small  quadrupeds;  but 
they  are  sometimes  left  uncut.  The  term  velvet  is  usually 


applied  only  to  fabrics  of  silk  or  silk  and  cotton,  and  we 
shall  treat  only  of  such  tissues,  though  the  word  gcneri- 
cally  embraces  all  stuffs  of  similar  texture  with  a  face  of 
pile  or  loops  woven  into  the  fabric,  by  which  they  arc  dis- 
tinguished from  cloths  having  a  nap,  or  furry  surface  com- 
]>o-cd  of  filaments  spontaneously  loosened  from  the  yarn 
or  raised  by  teaniny  the  web. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  velvet,  like  other 
fabrics  of  silk,  is  of  Chinese  origin,  but  we  find  no  evidence 
that  it  was  anciently  manufactured  in  China  or  in  any  other 
Oriental  country,  or  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  East.  Merchandise  of  foreign  production  usually 
brings  its  native  designation  with  it,  or  is  called  by  a  name 
indicative  of  the  locality  of  its  growth  or  manufacture. 
Most  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  arc.  or  have  been,  known  in 
commerce  by  such  terms,  but  wo  believe  that  velvet  is  not 
called  by  an  Oriental  name  in  any  European  language. 
Italian  velvets  were  exported  from  Venice  to  Persia  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  we  do  not 
find  this  article  specified  in  any  of  the  old  tariffs  as  an  ob- 
ject of  importation  from  the  East,  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
velvet  was  common  in  Europe  long  before  any  specific 
name  seems  to  have  been  generally  applied  to  it.  An  ap- 
parently related  word,  indeed,  occurs  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  even  earlier,  but  very  rarely,  and  with  some  uncer- 
i  tainty  of  signification,  and  velvet  took  its  ordinary  desig- 
nation from  its  color,  probably  because  rich  colors  show 
to  best  advantage  in  this  rich  stuff.  Hence,  in  the  early 
literature  of  the  modern  languages  it  is  spoken  of  simply  as 
pourpre,cramoisi,fcarlate(I(..porpora,chermisl,scarlatl/i), 
though  these  terms  were  probably  sometimes  used  to  des- 
ignate other  fine  fabrics,  fiamit  indeed  (Gr.  efa/iuTot)  ap- 
pears often  to  have  signified  velvet,  as  summl  now  docs  in 
German,  but  it  was  frequently  applied  to  stufi's  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  velvet.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  velvet,  probably  a  tissue  with  a  web  of 
cotton  and  a  pile  of  silk,  was  known  at  a  very  early  period, 
for  in  the  old  poem  of  Purziral,  in  a  passage  where  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tamit  means  velvet,  mention 
is  made  of 

"  Ein  Kriiener  samit, 
Des  niht  von  dt>r  hohen  art; 
Er  was  ein  samit  pastart." 

The  old  German  pTiellc,  which  often  occurs,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  forms,  as  plictli-l.  p/illi-r.  etc.,  is  thought  not  to 
be  cognate  in  etymology  with  velvet,  but  derived  "from  Lnt. 
/ni//iiiiii,  and  it  appears  to  signify  a  mantle  or  other  vest- 
ment composed  of  silk,  but  of  a  texture  different  from  vel- 
vet, though  sometimes  possibly  of  similar  fabric. 

The  silk  industry  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Western  Europe  by  the  Norman  dynasty  in 
Sicily  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  Amari, 
a  very  high  authority,  believes  that  it  was  exercised  in 
Sicily  at  a  much  earlier  period.  If  the  hitherto  received 
opinion  on  this  point  is  correct,  and  if  velvet  was  known  in 
France  or  Italy  before  that  date,  it  could  not  have  been  of 
domestic  manufacture,  but  must  have  been  imported  from 
Greece  (where  the  fabrication  of  the  more  costly  silk  stuffs, 
probably  including  velvets,  appears  to  have  been  an  impe- 
rial monopoly  and  confined  to  the  precincts  of  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign  himself)  or  from  some  remote  Eastern 
country.  But  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  production 
of  this  particular  fabric  in  those  regions  at  the  period  in 
question,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  positively  trace  the  history 
of  velvet,  its  primitive  annals  belong  exclusively  to  insular 
and  peninsular  Italy. 

The  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of  velvet,  as  of  other 
European  silk  tissues,  consist  of  fragments  of  ecclesiastical 
and  regal  vestments,  covers  of  books,  scabbards,  and  sad- 
dles, still  preserved  in  public  museums  or  church  treasuries, 
and  especially  of  broad  strips  of  fine  fabrics  of  silk  or  other 
soft  material  found  in  illuminated  mediaeval  manuscripts, 
where  they  served,  like  modern  tissue-paper,  to  protect  the 
miniatures,  borders,  and  ornamented  capitals.  Thus,  a 
manuscript  of  one  of  the  works  of  Theodulf,  a  bishop  of 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  which  Michel  appears  to  consider 
as  contemporaneous  with  its  author,  contained  originally 
sixty-six  of  these  gnnrdt,  of  which  fifty-three  still  remain 
in  the  volume,  including  one  of  velvet  and  several  of  other 
curious  textures,  several  of  which  have  lately  been  repro- 
duced by  French  industry.  But  though  from  these  and 
from  purely  literary  sources  we  gather  sufficient  proof  of 
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the  existence  of  velvet  at  a  remote  period  of  the  Middle 
A^cs,  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  with  certainty  any  of  the 
scats  of  its  production  before  the  establishment  of  the  i»ilk- 
works  of  Italy,  and  especially  those  of  Lucca  and  Fin 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  secret*  of 
the  processes  of  this  complicated  industry  were  jealously 
guarded,  like  those  of  other  medieval  /;"/*'•  i-i>*,  and  but 
slowly  extorted  from  the  Italian  producers  by  the  cunning 
of  foreign  artisans ;  but  the  manufacture  of  velvet  is  now 
not  confined  within  geographical  limits,  and  great  as  is  the 
skill  of  the  dyers  and  weavers  of  licnoa  and  Lyons,  the  de- 
scendants of  Huguenots  driven  out  from  France  by  relig- 
ious persecution  now  send  forth  from  the  looms  of  Crefeld, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  velvets  not  surpassed  in  quality  by 
those  of  any  other  country.  The  velvets  of  France  are  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition  by  a  considerable  import 
duty,  but  nevertheless  those  of  Crefeld  have  been  and  still 
are  largely  exported  to  France,  where  they  are  able  to  un- 
dersell the  native  fabric. 

Velvets  shot  with  gold  or  silver  thread,  and  figured  vel- 
vets in  which  the  design  only  was  provided  with  a  out  pile, 
were  formerly  in  vogue,  but  the  simple  elegance  of  the  plain 
fabric  is  more  pleasing  to  modern  taste.  The  beauty  of  vel- 
vet, its  warmth,  its  durability,  and  the  skill  required  for 
its  fabrication,  have  made  it  at  all  times  a  costly  stuff.  In 
our  day  the  increased  demand  for  velvet,  and  the  diminished 
supply  of  the  raw  material  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  silkworm  disease,  have  rendered  it  still  dearer,  and 
there  is  perhaps  no  material  of  dress  the  price  of  which  ha* 
risen  so  much  in  the  course  of  this  generation  as  that  of 

The  principal  defect  of  velvet  is  its  liability  to  lose  the 
regularity  and  beauty  of  its  surface  by  cruthiny  from  fold- 
in"  or  pressure.  This  arises  partly  from  a  want  of  ela»- 
ticity  in  the  filaments  of  which  the  pile  is  composed,  and 
partly  from  their  adhesion  to  each  other  by  a  sort  of  fclt- 
iii",  and  the  surface  thus  injured  is  very  difficult  to  restore. 
Bool*  manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  thisi] 
feet  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  further  improvement  in  this  respect  may  be  looked  for. 
There  are  no  climatic  reasons  why  this  and  all  other 
branches  of  silk  industry  should  not  succeed  in  the  U.  8. ; 
but  though  the  cost  of  the  purely  mechanical  proces. 
weaving  and  dressing  may  be  diminished  by  American  in 
gcnuity  yet  the  high  rates  of  manual  labor  make  the  gatn- 
erin»  of  the  mulberry  leaves,  the  feeding  and  tending  ol 


ea, 

publication  at  Como,  illustrated  with  engravings  and  » 
specimens  of  silk  fabrics,  will  • 

^Venereal  Ulcer,  or  Chancroid,  an  acute,  conta- 

gious  ulceration    recognised   as  resulting  from   venereal 

It  is  a  purely  local  disease,  possessing 


under  favoring  condition!,    i«   always   toward 
When   acquired,  however,    in.. I  Me  c 

•uch  a*  a  depraved  con-nnmon,  irregular  life,  (lib,  and 
alcoholic  exce**,  the  chancroid  aiiun 
type.  Charactcrited  now  by  a  high  grade  of  inflammatory 
action  and  an  increased  de*trnctlven**s.  it  not  unfrequmtly 
takes  a  peculiar  action  which  it  termed  phagedenic  (fro* 
lir.  «^Y<IC.  to  "eat  "i,  through  which,  in  a  few  day.  or  even 
In, in  -,  important  lo*>  of  tiuoe  earae*.  not  rarely  mulling 
in  irretrievable  mutilation,  and  pouibly  in  loMof  life.  In 
other  rarer  initance*  the  eknnrmid  take*  OB  a  >lnggi*b  but 
persistent  form  known  a*  the  irrpiyifomi,  wilb  a  gradual 
irregular  I"--  ol  n-.iiv,  involving  the  integument  only,  b«l 
continuing  often  for  year*  in  spite  of  every  means  and  mode 
of  treatment.  The  extension  •  .,irf,  uiually  by 

ioun  tiuue,  not  nnfrequcnlly  take*  place  through  the 
entrance  of  the  contagion*  Mention  into  a  lymphatic  ve*- 
sel  (opened  by  chancroidal  nlerrationi,  and  Hi  pa»agti 
•long  that  Teuel  to  the  adjacent  lymphatic  gl«i 

•  nt  may  occur  at  any  period  during  the  continuance 
of  the  chancroid.  The  gland  in  thin  manner  affected 
(usually  in  the  groin,  and  known  w  the  ehaoeroldal  bwbo) 
becomes  tender  and  swollen.  Evidence*  that  Ike  peenllnr 
destructive  chancroidal  action  i*  going  on  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland  become  daily  more  distinct,  until  in  a 
few  day*  an  abrcca*  i*  formed.  On  the  discharge  of  the 
purulent  content*  of  this  ab*ea*»,  they  an  found  I*  poeMM 
the  peculiar  properties  of  pus  from  the  original  ulcer,  and 
the  open  bubonic  abaewe  take*  on  the  appearance*  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  typical  chancroid. 

The  rriiciW  xleer  or  ekamcniJ,  in  It*  early  stage*.  I* 
promptly  amenable  to  judicious  remedial  measures.  The 
application  of  any  caustic,  of  sufficient  power  to  destroy 
completely  all  the  tissue  which  has  been  implicated  in  the 
diseased  action,  suffice*  to  change  the  contagions  venereal 
ulcer  to  a  simple  sore,  when  it  go««  on  to  recovery  without 
other  treatment  than  such  simple  sores  require.  Th«  con- 
ditions which  determine  the  severer  form*  of  the  venereal 
ulcer  arc  recogniicd,  a*  already  Mated.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  particular  lesion  which  may  present  partake*  in 
great  degree  of  the  activity,  greater  or  lew,  which  charac- 
teriied  the  lesion  from  which  it  wa.  derived,  *o  (hat  every 
grade  from  the  simple  excoriation  to  Ihe  sharply -d»4n«d 
and  most  active  ulcer  may  be  met.  Hence,  all  do  not  re- 
quire the  prompt  and  energetic  course  necessary  to  arrest 
and  cure  the  typical  chancroid.  In  the  milder  varietie* 
the  judicious  application  of  carbolic  acid,  iodoform,  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  other,  even  «impier,  antiseptic,  sedative, 
and  astringent  agent*,  may  «n«ce  to  bring  about  an  arre. 
and  cure.  In  the  lightest  form*  it  i*  often  dim, 
tinguish  from  non-venereal  pustules  which  result  f 
sebaceous  «ecretions,  or  from  connection  with  a  female  suf- 
fcring  from  an  acute  form  of  simple  leucorrhosa. 

In  regard  to  it*  history,  the  venereal  ulcer  or  chancroid 
is  conceded  to  be  of  ancient  origin,  even  to  »nU< 
advent  of  it/pkilii.     It  ha*  various  •ynonyrn*— via. 
do-syphili.',"   "soft    chancre,"  "non-infecting  chancre, 
"chancroid,"  etc.      By  the  latter  term,  c.nMrro.rf.  it 
almost  universally  known  at  the  present  day.     It  wa.  d 
tinctly  reeogniied  and  described  by  the  ancient,  a*  a  dii 
ease  known  from  the  earliest  time..     Notwilhstanding  I 
shortly  after  the  recogniied  appearance  of  syphil 
rope  in  1494,  it  became  confounded  with  that  d 
purely  local  character  wa.  lost  sight  of, and  ill 
ed  to  constitutional  treatment  a.  a  form  of  syphilis.     1 
chief  characteristics,  however,  always  «0* 

=:;;:  i^rof  s^y&yvz 


concomiunt.     Yet  it  wa.  so  often  found  a. 
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1786  was  tho  first  to  recognize  publicly  the  value  of  the  in- 
duration characteristic  of  the  venereal  sore  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  constitutional  syphilis,  thus  making  the  first 
positive  "step  toward  identifying  and  restoring  to  tho  dif- 
ferent venereal  disorders  their  distinctive  individuality. 
Hunter,  however,  misled  by  an  experiment  upon  his  own 
person,  taught  that  while  the  local  manifestations  of  the 
vcncrciil  diseases  were  different,  their  source  of  origin  was 
identical,  and  that  the  peculiar  form  and  nature  which 
they  assumed  in  any  given  case  was  dependent  upon  some 
peculiar  condition  or  idiosyncrasy  of  the  affected  individ- 
ual. In  17"8,  Benjamin  Bell  of  London  claimed  a  pim- 
ple origin  for  gonorrhoea,  and  in  1830,  M.  Rieord  of  Paris, 
after  a°scries  of  observations  and  elaborate  experiments  in 
inoculating  tho  purulent  fluid  of  gonorrhoeas  and  of  the  soft 
and  hard  venereal  lesions,  demonstrated  the  purely  simple, 
non-specific  nature  of  gonorrhoea,  thus  completely  and  for 
ever  eliminating  it  from  among  the  manifestations  of  syphi- 
lis. Hicord,  however,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  and 
carefully-observed  inoculations,  and  while  distinctly  recog- 
nizing the  local  and  ultimate  differences  between  the  hard  or 
Hunterian  chancre  and  the  soft  sore  or  chancroid,  yet  accept- 
ed and  taught  Hunter's  view, that  the  difference  between  them 
was  not  one  of  origin,  but  of  personal  condition  or  idiosyn- 
cnisv.  It  was  reserved  for  M.  Bassereau  of  Paris  (a  pupil  of 
M.  Rieord)  in  1852  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  in  tho  disease 
then  known  as  syphilis,  comprising  the  soft  local  venereal 
ulcer  and  tho  indurated  infecting  venereal  sore,  with  its 
consequences,  two  separate  diseases  existed.  Upon  the 
confrontation  (('.  e.  personal  comparison)  of  a  very  largo 
number  of  persons  affected  by  venereal  disease  with  those 
from  whom  their  disease  had  been  acquired,  Bassereau 
found  that  in  every  person  presenting  a  venereal  ulcer,  ac- 
companied by  well-pronounced  evidence  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  tho  person  from  whom  the  disease  had  been  ac- 
quired was  also,  or  had  recently  been,  the  subject  of  ulcers 
which  were  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis,  and  that  in 
no  ease  was  syphilis  ascertained  to  originate  from  a  person 
bearing  the  local  venereal  ulcer  alone.  Similar  observa- 
tions by  confrontation  were  made  by  Messrs,  Dron,  Clerc, 
Diday,  Ilollet,  and  Fournier  in  1856,  and  in  1857  by 
Messrs.  Fournier  and  Caby,  under  the  supervision  of  M. 
Kicord,  with  tho  result  of  proving  that  in  all  cases  of 
chancroid  the  type. of  ulcer  remained  unchanged  in  pass- 
ing from  one  individual  to  another.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Clerc,  while  accepting  and  confirming  tho  observations 
above  alluded  to,  claimed  to  have  produced  the  typical 
chancroid  by  inoculation  of  the  secretion  of  an  infecting 
(syphilitic)  chancre  upon  a  person  previously  the  subject 
of  syphilis,  and  thus  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  chan- 
croid was  the  product  of  the  inoculation  of  the  syphilitic 
virus  upon  persons  then  orpreviously  affected  with  syphilis. 
Clerc  also  claimed  that  while,  as  a  rule,  the  chancroid,  thus 
originated,  usually  transmitted  only  chancroid,  yet  on  being 
inoculated  upon  a  healthy  person  it  was  capable  of  revert- 
ing to  its  original  type,  and  hence  of  communicating  syph- 
ilis; thus  asserting  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  two  diseases; 
and  those  holding  this  view  were  known  as  miiciXs.  Rollet 
and  others  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  not  only  were  chan- 
croid and  chancre  (the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis)  separate 
and  distinct  diseases,  but  that  they  owed  their  origin  to 
separate  and  distinct  poisons:  and  thus  the  school  of  so- 
called  dualists  was  initiated.  The  position  of  M.  Clerc  was 
supported  by  the  observations  of  Henry  Lee  of  London, 
the  late  Prof.  Bock  of  Christiana,  Melchior  Robert,  and 
others,  who  succeeded  in  producing  the  typical  chancroid 
upon  persons  syphilitic  and  non-syphilitic  by  inoculations 
of  pus  from  an  irritated  syphilitic  chancre.  It  was  required 
that  the  degree  of  irritation  in  all  cases  should  be  sufficient 
to  induce  a  free  purulent  secretion.  Sores  produced  in  this 
manner  were  inoculated  in  successive  generations  upon  per- 
sons quite  free  from  syphilitic  taint,  and  behaved  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  ordinary  venereal  chancroid.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  that  when  the  superinduced  irritation  subsided, 
and  the  secretion  was  no  longer  purulent,  it  was  no  longer 
auto-inoculable ;  and  hence  it  became  evident  that  the  prop- 
erty of  inoculability  was  consequent  upon  a  peculiar  action 
resulting  from  the  persistent  irritation  of  an  already-dis- 
eased surface.  The  fact  that  the  chancroid  could  be  estab- 
lished upon  persons  entirely  free  from  syphilitic  taint,  and 
not  be  followed  by  syphilis,  demonstrated  that  its  existence 
was  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  syphilitic  principle. 
Experiments  were  then  made  by  Pick,  Bidencap,  Koebner, 
Bock,  and  others  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  inoculations  of 
pus  from  simple  lesions  on  persons  free  from  syphilitic 
taint.  The  result  showed  that  affections  in  non-syphilitic 
persons  which  are  of  slight  virulence,  the  secretions  of  which 
are  not  inoculable,  can  be  made  to  produce  an  inoculable 
secretion  by  the  application  of  an  irritant.  Kaposi  states 
that  in  his  experiments  the  pus  taken  from  acne  and  from 
scabies  in  non-syphilitic  individuals  has  produced  pustules, 


the  pus  from  which  was  inoculable  in  generations  on  the 
bearer  as  well  as  on  other  non-syphilitic  persons.  In  1866, 
Dr.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  Jr.,  of  Boston  (reported  by  Dr. 
Humstead  in  his  paper  On  the  Unity  andDuality  <>/'  Venereal 
>SV,,T*,  read  before  the  Centennial  Medical  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia), while  studying  under  Prof.  Zeissl  of  Vienna,  and 
being  entirely  free  from  any  suspicion  of  venereal  taint,  but 
in  somewhat  impaired  general  health,  inoculated  his  own 
arm  with  pus  taken  from  a  simple  pustule  of  acne.  This 
produced  a  similar  pustule  at  each  of  the  three  points  of 
inoculation.  Pus  from  these  being  again  inoculated,  a  third 
generation  was  established.  Nine  distinct  sores,  the  result 
of  the  inoculations,  were  present  at  tho  same  time,  and, 
pursuing  a  similar  course,  finally  healed,  leaving  as  many 
distinct  cicatrices,  indicative  of  loss  of  tissue  through  the 
process  of  ulceration.  This  experiment  during  its  prog- 
ress was  under  the  personal  observation  of  Prof.  Zeissl, 
and  was  repeatedly  exhibited  to  his  class  as  demonstrating 
the  contagious  and  destructive  properties  of  non-specific 
pus  under  certain  circumstances  unconnected  with  syphilis 
or  with  any  venereal  influence.  Observations  (personal) 
have  shown  that  the  muco-purulent  secretion  from  non- 
specific nasal  catarrh  will  sometimes  produce  excoriations 
of  sound  cuticle,  and  that  contact  with  secretions  from 
non-specific  leucorrhccas  will  sometimes  promptlv  cause 
pustular  eruptions  (herpr.n)  of  the  proputial  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  male ;  and  these  more  or  less  rapid  in  devel- 
opment and  progress  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  of 
the  inoculating  secretion — in  some  instances  so  simple  that 
they  are  scarcely  more  than  sero-purulent  vesicles,  and  in 
other  cases  observed  so  vicious  that  in  appearance  they  do 
not  differ  at  all  from  the  typical  chancroid,  the  secretion 
being  also  mito-inoculable,  as  proven  by  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  similar  lesions  upon  opposing  surfaces. 

Mr.  John  Morgan  of  Dublin,  in  his  work  on  venereal 
diseases  (1873),  cites  numerous  instances  in  which  he  has 
observed  the  typical  chancroid  to  result  from  inoculation 
of  the  muco-purulent  secretions  of  leucorrhojas  in  syph- 
ilitic women  upon  other  women,  also  subjects  of  syphilis. 
Vidal  cites  a  case  where  pus  taken  from  a  pustule  of  simple 
ecthyma,  in  a  patient  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  was 
promptly  inoculable  on  the  patient,  but  failed  when  inoc- 
ulated upon  a  healthy  person.  It  is  therefore  shown  that 
the  quality  of  pus  is  variable,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  produced  and  the  condition  of 
the  person  upon  whom  it  may  be  inoculated — that  a  low 
condition  of  the  general  system  from  any  cause  predis- 
poses the  healthy  tissues  to  take  on  ulcerative  action  and 
to  elevate  the  accompanying  purulent  secretion  to  a  point 
of  contagiousness.  Lesions,  especially  of  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  human  genital  apparatus  of  both  male  and 
female,  are  common  under  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  venereal  act.  Inflammations  of  mucous  membrane  in 
the  same  locality  are  frequent,  and  characterized  by  muco- 
purulent  secretions,  often  profuse  and  acrid ;  and  this,  too, 
when  the  subjects  of  them  are  in  good  general  health  and 
living  under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions.  When, 
therefore,  it  comes  to  be  considered  that  the  most  frequent 
habitat  of  tho  venereal  ulcer  or  chancroid  is  in  localities 
where  venereal  excess  and  every  kind  of  debauchery  abound, 
when  to  this  are  often  added  the  potent  elements  of  syphilis 
and  scrofula,  hereditary  and  acquired,  filth,  and  irregular 
living,  and  when  (as  has  been  shown  by  Fournier  and 
others)  chancroid  is  found  by  far  the  most  frequent  in  pro- 
portion to  syphilis  among  the  debased  and  dissolute,  tho 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  chancroid  is,  and  of  necessity 
must  be,  a  self-engendered  disease,  possessing  no  specific 
virus,  but  acquiring  its  power  for  destruction  and  contagion 
through  the  stimulation  and  vitiation  of  benign  natural 
processes. 

The  venereal  ulcer  or  chancroid  acquires  its  chief  im- 
portance from  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for,  and  treated 
as,  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis:  and  the  more  so  as  it  is 
often  through  the  lesion  established  by  the  destructive 
agency  of  the  chancroid  that  the  syphilitic  principle  or 
disease-germ  is  permitted  entrance  into  the  system.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  lesions  at  the  outset  is  often 
impossible.  The  active  characteristic  of  the  chancroid  is 
recognized  as  a  necrosis — that  of  the  syphilitic  lesion  one 
of  growth  or  proliferation.  The  surface  of  a  sore,  then, 
may  be  the  field  of  chancroidal  action,  while  the  living 
tissue  beneath  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  centre  of  pro- 
liferation of  syphilitic  disease-germs,  which  are  constantly 
gaining  access  to  the  general  circulation  through  the  con- 
tiguous lymphatic  vessels.  These  germs  may  be  originally 
deposited  upon  a  simple  abrasion  or  one  already  the  seat 
of  chancroidal  action,  or  may  be  subsequently  inoculated 
through  the  breach  of  tissue  made  by  the  chancroid.  If 
the  former,  the  imposition  of  the  secretion  of  a  chancroid 
upon  the  same  point,  if  the  disease-germs  have  been  fresh- 
ly deposited,  might  cause  their  destruction,  and  thus  leave 
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only   the  chancroidal   clement;   but  one*  the  syphilitic 
principle  has  extended  below  the  surface  and  has  entered 
a  lymphatic  vessel  (see  article  on  Sri'iui.isi,  it  has  gone 
beyond  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  chancroid.     Tin 
method  of  determining  whether  a  given  chancroid  or  other 
lesion,  occurring  alter  a  su-picimiH  venereal  contact,  is  or 
is  not  to  be  followed  by  constitutional  syphilis,  is  to  reserve 
a  final  ile-cisinn  fur  a  I'ull   tnumh   nbMqanot  to  the  expo- 
sure.    This  course  tdioulil  lie  pursue. I  e\rn  though  ilunng 
the  interval  the  suspected  lecion,  posi*e^.-in^  all  tin 
racteristics  of  the  typical  chaii'T<.i'l,    -houM  have   fully 
healed.     If  during  or  after  the  month  no  hardening  of  the 
tissues  composing  the  edge  and  base  of  the  sore,  imr,  it 
healed,  of  the  cicatrix,  nor  any  enlargement  ..f  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  glands,  can   he.  ili.-n,\  cre.I,  then,  and  nut  until 
then,  can  the  patient  lie  a^sure-l  that  he  has  had  an  un- 
complicated chancroid,  and  that  no  syphilis  will  follow. 
Those  milder  forms  of  uloorative  action  which  are  just 
within  the  lino  of  ilisi'mctinn  between  the  simple  so-called 
herpes  and  the  chancroid  are  the  most  froquent  to  exhibit 
subsequent  evidences  of  syphilitic  infection.     By  rea«on  of 
their  inactivity  they  are  less  likely  to  destroy  any  of  the  germs 
of  syphilis  which  may  come  in  contact  with  their  surface. 
The  frequent  association  of  chancroid  with  syphilis  will 
never  lead  to  mistaken  identity  if  it  is  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  syphilis  is  always,  in  all  its  manifestations,  a 
process  of  growth,  of  proliferation,  of  exaggerated  life. 
The  most  scientific  and  critical  examination  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  syphilis,  from  the  initial  loinn  to  the  yummy  tumor, 
has  never  been  able  to  detect  any  abnormal  material — 
nothing   but  excessive   accumulations   of  tissue-building 
cells.     Chancroid,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  inception  to 
its  cicatrization,  is  a  process  of  necrosis — literally,  death 
of  tissue.     So  that  uyphilit  and  rliancroid  are  always  and 
only  in  relation  to  each  other  03  life  to  death — each  the 
highest  type  of  its  own  peculiar  action.          F.  N.  OTIS. 

Ver'tebrates  [Lat.  mrtebratiu,  from  vertebra,  "  provid- 
ed with  a  backbone  "],  the  most  important  and  the  most 
natural  and  distinct  branch  or  sub-kingdom  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Vertebrates  may  be  briefly  defined  as  those  ani- 
mals provided  with  an  axial  skeleton  and  two  cavities — one 
dorsal,  or  above  the  vertebral  column,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  the  other 
al,  or  below  the  vertebral  column,  and  containing  the 
inal  canal  and  other  viscera.  The  animals  possessing 
these  characteristics  are  the  Mammals  or  viviparous  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  and  cetaceans,  the  Birds,  the  Reptiles, 
and  Amphibians,  and  those  known  under  the  colloctiv 
name  of  Fishes.  The  relative  affinities  of  these  groups 


ventral 
intesti 


were  r 
tent  th 


eoognized  from  an  early  period,  and  even  to  some  ex- 

.,eir  consociation  and  segregation  were  realized,  for 

even  Aristotle  contrasted  them  as  Zta  enauna  (fa,™** 
—i  e   animals  with  blood)  with  all  others  collectively  d< 
ignated  as  Zoo.  anaima  (&*  iVam«— i.  '.  animals  wit 
blood).     It  was  not,  however,  until  1812  that  the  distinct- 
ness and  contrast  of  the  types  in  question  with  ot 
mals  were  fully  recognized  in  the  systematic  nomenclal 
under  the  name  now  adopted.    Cuvier  in  that  year  (in  A ,,- 
«ale,  rf»  */««••»•  d'Hi,toire  naturelle,  vol.  xix.)  proposed 
the  name  Vertebrata,  and  contrasted  tl 
branchemen  ")  so  designated  with  three .others ,  under wh , 
were  combined  all  other  animals.   The  branch  has  remained 
unaltered  as  to  its  limits  since  its  introduction,  but  y, 
ri.u.  views  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  taxonomic  value 
of  its  several  constituents,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  t 
mutual  relations.    The  principal  of  the  various  prof 
for  the  classification  of  the  branch  will  be  briefly  consider* 

(1)  By  Cuvier,  as  by  Linnwus  and  his  predecessors  gen- 
erally, the  Vertebrates  were  separated  into  four  class— the 
Mammals,  the  Birds,  the  Reptiles,  and  the  Fishes, 
were  the  only  classes  generally  recognized  for  man 


(1 )  The  class  of  MainmaU  ha*  remained  Intart. 

The  clans  of  Birds  has  also  been  i 
modifications  except  as  to  diagnosis,  wherein  ehang* 
been  necessitated  on  account  of  the  discover? 
forms. 

The  >ild  class  of  Reptile*  Is  now  imtipr««ll»  admit 
to  be  unnatural,  and  it.  differentiation  into  the  two  ela 
I'.'-j.tilc-  proper  and  Amphibians  is  entirety  accepted. 

Ill     The    Ml.-i.-nt  cl, f     I      •!., 

ally  conceded  to  be  a  I,.  ,.(...•.  > .  .us  mixture.    By  i 
the  Ix'-t  -\-t.iniiti  m  its  plare  four  flaxes  hats 

been  establi-hfl :     •-     Ki-ln  •    \:--\<r.  -r  Teleostomes,  f  fc  i 
Kelochuni',    •     Mur-i]  .l,rtiii.-hiH«-.  int. 

The  view*  relative  to  the  relations  of  tb«M  elasws  have 
also  undergone  very  esniiHmMi  m*dlleaUon«. 

(1)  Hy  some  ('.';.  lie  Bin  Mammals  have  been 

contrasted  as  a  sub-type  (••  Vivipsra")  with  another  sub- 
type ("  Ovlpara  "I,  containing  all  the  other  class**. 

r  a  long  time  It  was  customary  In  ili.nneui.h.  » 
did  l.innseus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Mammals  and  I 
a  natural  group  named  "  Warm-blooded  animals,"  or 
animalia  by  Storr  and  H**>ati,ihmut  by  Owen,  «n-l 
other  hand  tie  Reptile*  and  Fishe*  a*  another  group,  dwlf - 
nated  "  Cold-blooded  animals,"  or  lfrmni.,rry<i  by  Owen. 
This  condition  of  the  blood,  however,  I*  simply  tb»  rwnlt 
of  complete  circulation  and  aerial  respiration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  incomplete  circulation  or  respiration  throng* 
the  medium  of  the  water  on  the  other:  it  is  »  i 
adaptation  correlated  with  no  morphological  distinctions, 
and  is  now  conceded  to  be  of  little  systematic  rain*. 

(3)  The  Mammals.  Birds,  and  Reptile*  have  u  common 
characters  an  amnion  and  allantois,  and  breathe  air 

ly  through  lungs  ;  contrasting  with  these  are  the  Amphib- 
ians and  Plsciform  Vertebrate*,  which  are  destitute  of  an 
amnion,  and  for  the  most  part  of  an  allantois,  and  breathe 
air  through  the  intervention  of  branehlsr.  The  first  series 
has,  therefore,  been  antagonised  under  tbe  term  Abran- 
chiate Vertebrata,  against  the  last,  which  have  been  grouped 
under  the  name  Branchiate  Vertebrata. 

(4)  By  Prof.  Huxley  and  some  of  bis  disciple*  several 
classeo  have  been  grouped  under  three  primary  diti.ions 
or  provinces— vis. "  ( I.)  The  Ichthyoids  (comprising  Ki.hes 
and  Amphibia),  defined  by  the  presence  of  branch!*-  at 
some  period  of  existence,  the  absence  of  an  amninn,  the 
absence  or  rudimentary  development  of  tbe  allantm-.  mi 
cleated  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  parasphenoid  in  the  skull : 
(II.)  the  Sauroids,  defined  by  the  absence  of  branchi*  at  all 
periods  of  existence,  the  presence  of  a  well-developed  asa- 
nionandallantois,a»ingleoecipitalcondyle,acomplexman 
dibular  ramus  articulated  to  the  skull  by  a  quadrat*  I 
nucleated  blood-corpuscle*,  and  no  parasphenoid,  compris- 
ing Reptiles  and  Birds  j  and  (III.)  the  Mammals,  devoid  of 
brunch!*,  and  with  an  amnion  and  allantois,  but 

occi| 

withthe«iuamosal,i 

mary  gland*,  and  with  red  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscle 
(5)  By  recent  soologlst*  a  still  different  combination  has 

\    I        J  . .•         »   .„    *         tn  ruitiH. 


Tin--' 
y  years, 


a   va.  . 

(2)  By  Do  Blainville  the  old  class  of  rcpti 
en  iated  into  two  classes-Reptiles  proper  and  Amphibian.  . 

or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  them,  Sq^»!*?f»  ™i^    ,  "" 
lifera  ere  called  Pilifera  (Mammal,.), 


e  preerre  , 

The  five  classes  were  called  Pilifera  ( 


fera  e     ve  casse 


recognize  as  classes  of  Vertebn 
Birds,  (S) 


lii§liiSi? 


-cipital  condyles  and  a  well-developed  ball-occipital,  and 
o  parasphenoid ;  a  simple  mandibular  ramui  articulal 
ith  the  squamosal.  and  not  with  the  quadrature  ;  with  maro- 
lary  glands,  and  with  red  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscle*. 
(5)  By  recent  soologists  a  still  different  combination  has 
been  proposed,  and  appears  destined  to  Increase  In  popu- 
laritv      The  main  feature*  of  the  method  in  question  I 
dm- 1,,  llaeckel  and  (legenbaur.     Ignoring  previous  « 
thev  have  divided  the  branch,  Brst,  into  two  gronps- 
Kubphvlum  Leptocardia  or  Acrania,  with  the  class  » 
tocardians  :  and  (2)  Subphylum  Pachycardia  or  I  ran.o 
containing  all  the  others.     The  Craniot*  are  then  i 
under  three  minor  groups— < I)  ft**" 
(formed  for  the  Marsipobranchistes).  (»)••»< 

nia"  (embracing  the  ^"^.^"cS.T'llW 

cladus-Amniota"  (containing  the  Reptil. 
Mammals).     This  classification  i« 

f  thn  iie«rrcc>  of  diflVrentintioD  of  thfc  Mv*?riti  cl**w 
from  a  common  stock,  and  their  mutual  relations,  than  any 


*£^SZfc-«  »»«  rri^x10.: 

and   relation,   of  the  classes   admitted  will  pr»l 
slightly  modified  from  the  .rrai.|renwnt  last  referred 
The  classes  are  combinable  as  follows: 

BRANCH  VERTEBRATA. 
CRABIOTA. 


fected  the  class  in  the  following  way : 


Super-class  Malleifcra. 

Class  Mammalia  (Mammals). 
Super-class  Panropsida. 

Class  Aves  (Birds). 

Class  Replilla  (Reptiles). 
Super-class  Batrachopsida. 

Class  Amphibia  (  Batrachlans). 
Super-class  Lyrifera. 

Class  Piso.  .    .  .       . 

Class  Elasmobranchiata  (Selachians). 
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Super-class  Monorrhina. 

Class  Marsipobranchiuta  (lampreys,  etc.),  adopted  as  a 
class  by  Agassiz,  llaeckcl,  Gegenbaur,  Cope,  Schmidt, 
Wilder,  Jordan,  etc. 

Si  Il-BHANCII  ACRANIA. 

Super-class  and  class  Leptocardia,  etc. 

Class  Leptocardia  (Branchiostoma),  adopted  as  a  class 
by  Isidore  Gcoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  Bonaparte,  Moquiu- 
Tandon,  Haeckel,  Gegenbaur,  Schmidt,  Cope,  Jor- 
dan, Wilder,  and  by  many  others  under  different 
names. 

(Generalizations  respecting  the  morphology  of  the  Verte- 
brates and  the  constituent  classes  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  MORPHOLOGY,  OSTEOLOGY', 
TKKTH,  the  English  names  of  the  different  classes,  as  well  as 
SAunorsinA,  and  also  HERPETOLOGY,  ICHTHYOLOGY,  MAM- 
MALOGY, ORNITHOLOGY,  etc.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Veterinary  Science  [Lat.  reterinum,  "beast  of  bur- 
den "],  the  application  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  to  domestic  animals.  Etymologi- 
cally,  the  word  veterinary  applies  to  drni/i/lit  animals,  but 
in  actual  use  to  all  that  come  under  man's  influence  or  con- 
trol. It  is  therefore  as  intimately  connected  with  compar- 
ative anatomy,  comparative  physiology  and  pathology,  as 
human  medicine  and  surgery  are  with  the  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, etc.,  of  the  human  body.  This  gives  it  immense 
scope,  and  opens  fields  of  investigation  directly  connected 
with  veterinary  science  which  are  absolutely  limitless  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  promising  and  achieving  results  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  crude  and  constantly  changing  in  all  medical  and 
surgical  practice,  and  we  are  learning  so  much  year  by  year 
to  modify  vietvs  as  to  animal  structure,  the  nature  and 
causes  of  disease,  animal  chemistry,  etc.,  that  it  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  great  advances  will  soon  be  made 
in  this  as  in  other  branches  of  the  healing  art.  The  facts 
that  man  is  heir  to  many  of  the  identical  maladies  that  af- 
flict his  domestic  animals;  that  he  takes  disease  from  them 
to  an  alarming  extent;  that  their  diseases  may  not  only  be 
communicated  to  him,  but  many  which  are  not  affect  him 
perhaps  even  more  seriously  in  diminishing  his  supply  of 
food,  in  influencing  disastrously  commercial  interests,  in 
rendering  beasts  of  burden  and  draught  unfit  for  use  in 
peace,  and,  more  frequently,  in  war,  where  their  energies 
are  most  severely  taxed,  indicate,  considered  separately  or 
altogether,  the  bearing  and  importance  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge. It  is  certain  that  all  nations  in  all  past  time  that 
were  devoted  either  to  pastoral  or  warlike  pursuits  have 
not  only  regarded  the  health  of  their  animals  with  solici- 
tude, but  have  made  more  or  less  successful  efforts  to  cure 
their  ailments  and  to  preserve  them  in  health  and  sound- 
ness. This  led  to  the  shoeing  of  horses,  and  formed  a  nat- 
ural connection  between  the  proper  healing  art  and  that  of 
the  farrier — a  connection,  by  the  way,  which  led  almost 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  to  the  great 
degradation  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and  to  its  being 
practised  almost  solely  by  blacksmiths  and  horse-shoers  for 
several  centuries  ;  while  in  Arabia  and  Turkey,  and  among 
allied  peoples,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain  also,  the  animal  physician  and  the  farrier  wore  en- 
tirely distinct.  The  medical  treatment  of  animals,  espe- 
cially of  horses,  was  especially  valued  and  its  practitioners 
honored  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  work  on  horse- 
medicine  was  indeed  attributed  to  -•Ks'.'iilapius — with  how 
little  of  probability  that  he  was  its  author  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell.  Ancient  military  and  agricultural  writers,  however, 
wrote  frequently  and  well  upon  the  general  subject,  and 
among  the  Arabians  there  have  been  many  books  and 
treatises  written,  some  of  them  having  great  antiquity  and 
considerable  value. 

Modern  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  dates  from  the 
founding  of  the  school  at  Lyons,  France,  in  1762.  The 
French  government  appropriated  some  $10,000  to  this  end, 
and  entrusted  its  expenditure  and  the  whole  management 
of  the  school  to  M.  Bourgelat,  an  eminent  advocate  and 
political  economist.  This  school  increased  rapidly  in  pop- 
ularity and  efficiency.  It  was  attended  by  pupils  sent  by 
all  the  more  powerful  European  states,  and  through  these 
graduates  of  the  school  similar  institutions  sprang  up,  first 
or  last,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Wurtemberg,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  doubtless 
others  in  smaller  states.  So  rapidly  did  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increase  that  it  was  soon  necessary  to  establish  other 
schools,  and  M.  Bourgelat  selected  and  purchased  the  site 
of  the  school  at  Alfort,  not  far  from  Paris,  and  established 
that  famous  veterinary  school  and  hospital,  as  well  as  also 
the  institution  at  Toulouse;  and  it  is  not  detracting  from 
the  undisputed  excellence  of  other  institutions  to  say  that 
in  all  important  veterinary  matters  France  still  maintains 
this  early  pre-eminence. 
Nothing  was  done  in  Great  Britain  toward  the  establish- 


ment of  veterinary  colleges  until  M.  St.  Bel,  a  graduate  of 
the  Lyons  school,  visited  London  armed  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  his  art.  great  perseverance,  and  good  letters  of  intro- 
duction. This  was  in  1788.  He  labored  with  little  en- 
couragement until  171)1,  when  the  Veterinary  College  of 
London  was  organized.  The  next  year  it  was  opened  to 
students,  and  the  next  (1793)  St.  Bel  died.  The  college, 
however,  lived,  and  veterinary  education  in  London,  alid 
subsequently  in  Edinburgh,  was  established. 

In  America  there  have  been  several  attempts  made  to 
establish  veterinary  colleges.  A  charter  was  granted  for 
one  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1853,  and  again  in 
1866,  but  nothing  came  of  either.  In  1855,  George  II. 
Dadd  and  others  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  Boston  Veterinary  Institute,  and  an- 
nounced lectures  and  a  faculty ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
In  1857,  Dr.  John  Bustecd  secured  a  charter  from  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons, which  after  one  false  start  was  finally  successful  in 
offering  in  the  city  of  New  York  educational  facilities  of  a 
high  order  to  students.  Its  classes  increased  rapidly,  its 
diplomas  were  valued  and  honored,  and  its  permanence 
seemed  assured,  when  an  unfortunate  rupture  occurred,  the 
entire  faculty  of  instructors  withdrawing  with  the  students 
and  establishing  themselves  as  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  which  is  now  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Its  professors  are  all  graduates  in  medicine,while 
those  of  anatomy,  surgery,  theory  and  practice,  cattle  pathol- 
ogy, and  obstetrics  are  veterinary  surgeons  having  large 
outside  practice.  A  veterinary  hospital  is  connected  with 
the  college,  and  free  " clinical"  lectures  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Several  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
different  States  have  chairs  of  veterinary  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  some  with  but  a  single  veterinary  professor  give 
or  propose  to  give  degrees  and  diplomas. 

The  vast  amount  of  our  national  wealth  which  consists 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  industries  which 
depend  upon  them  or  their  products,  make  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  their  health  and  profitable  breeding  one  of  immense 
importance,  and  as  a  matter  of  commercial  interest  one 
vital  to  every  citizen.  The  total  value  of  the  live-stock  of 
the  country,  exclusive  of  poultry — which  should  of  right 
be  considered — is  variously  estimated  at  from  $1 ,400,000,000 
to  152,000, 000, 000.  Alarming  murrains  or  epizootics  have 
occasionally  broken  out  and  had  considerable  sway  for  a 
time,  causing  general  alarm ;  for  instance,  the  plcuro-pneu- 
monia  among  cattle  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in 
1859,  the  Texas  fever  in  1868,  the  influenza  among  horses 
in  1872,  with  hog  cholera  occurring  at  various  times,  and 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  which  appeared  and  died  out 
again  among  our  cattle  a  few  years  ago,  while  its  results 
have  been  so  serious  in  Great  Britain. 

The  study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  has 
been  the  most  important  means  by  which  physicians 
and  physiologists  have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  knowledge  of  animals  has  been  increased  in 
like  degree.  Consequently,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  world  have  been  and  are  contributors  to 
our  knowledge  of  veterinary  matters.  Among  purely 
veterinary  practitioners,  however,  the  number  who  have 
distinguished  themselves,  either  by  original  research  or  by 
their  erudition,  is  very  small.  The  art  of  healing  is  the 
same  whether  applied  to  man  or  animals,  and  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  American  veterinarians  are  graduates  in 
medicine,  who  take  up  animal  practice  as  a  specialty,  as  it 
were,  indicates  the  elevation  of  veterinary  practice  in  this 
country  above  its  position  in  other  lands.  M.  C.  WELD. 

Vin'cent  of  Le'rins  (VINCEXTII-S  LERINENSIS),  so  call- 
ed from  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged  in  the  islands 
of  LERINS  (which  see),  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  A.  i>.,  but  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  entitled  Cowmonitorutm  pro  Catholtcie 
fidei  Ant iquitate  et  Univergitate  (A.  D.  434),  directed  against 
the  heretics,  which  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  textbook  of 
orthodoxy,  in  which  he  lays  down  as  the  test  of  catholic 
doctrine,  "Quod  semper,  quod  ttbiqne,  quod  ab  omnibttit 
creilltiim  ett."  D.  A.  D.  450.  The  best  edition  of  his  work 
is  that  of  Balusius  (Paris,  1684).  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Vin'ci  (veen'chee)  da  (LEONARDO),  painter,  sculptor, 
irchitoct,  engineer,  inventor,  and  man  of  science,  b.  at 
Vinci,  near  Empoli.in  the  Val  d'Arno,in  1452.  He  was  the 
natural  son  of  one  Piero,  an  obscure  notary  of  Florence,  and 
a  woman  named  Catarina.  His  father  took  him  home, 
:reated  him  as  his  son,  and  gave  him  a  good  education. 
The  boy  showed  such  an  aptitude  for  the  arts  that  Piero 
placed  him  with  Verrocchio,  a  distinguished  Florentine 
Dainter  and  sculptor,  with  whom  he  remained  from  his 
:burteenth  to  his  twentieth  year.  In  1480  or  1483  he  went 
;o  Milan,  having  offered  his  services  to  the  duke  Lodovico 
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il  Moro  in  a  remarkable  letter,  of  which  an  aiitograjd  .....  py 
exists  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at   Milan.     In  tin*  letter 
Leonardo  appears  less  as  nn  artist  than  as  a  military  cn«i 
neer;  he  declares  himself  prepared  tu  undertake  any  work 
that  may  be  required   fur  military  ntTeii'ie  <T   'letence  —  to 
make  bridges,  scaling-ladders,  cannon,  batteries;  and  alter 
long  detail  of  bis  skill  in  such  matters,  only  at  the  end  of 
his  letter  refers  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, and  painter.     In  the  service  of  Lodovico  he  cM'cntcd 
several    important   works—  the   model  for  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Lodovieo  Sforza,  the  duke',-  lather,  the  plans  for 
the  Martesana  Canal,  and  the4  famous  Lust  Sujtjter,  a  fresco 
in  oils  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the  convent 
of  Sta.  Maria  dellc  Ora/ie.     The  model  for  the  ,-tatnc  has 
disappeared  ;  it  was  prntmlily  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  war  between   France  and  Milan.     The  fresco,  owing 
partly  to  ill-treatment  aod  partly  to  the  process  by  which 
it  was  painted,  is  so  damaged  that  it  cannot  be  said  to 
exist.      In  Mil'.!,  Leonardo  returned  to  Florence,  but  after  a 
short  stay  be  entered  the  service  of  (Vsar   Mor^ia,  who 
m:ide  him  his  chief  engineer  and  employed  him  in  study- 
ing various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  territor\ 
Komagna  and  I'rbino.     At  this  time  he  was  invited  by  the 
seignory  of  Florence  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  council-hall 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  m  conjunction  with  Michelangelo. 
He  began  the  work,  but  wearied  of  it,  and  abandoned  it 
on  the  invitation  of  Charles  d'Amboisc,  who  called  him  to 
Milan,  where  he  governed  as  the  lieutenant  of  Louie  XII. 
of  France.     Leonardo  remained  in  Milan  till  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  French,  when  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  com- 
pany of  Giulian  de'  Medici,  who  was  to  assist  in  the  con- 
secration of  his  brother,  Leo  X.,  as  pope.     He  found  no 
employment  under  Leo,  and  hearing  that  Francis  I.  had 
entered  Lombardy,  he  hastened  to  join  that  monarch,  who 
had  already  in  1507  desired  to  attach  him  to  his  service, 
and  had  named  him  his  court-painter.     He  was  welcomed 
by  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France  in  1516,  and 
who  gave  him  a  house  at  Cloux,  near  his  chateau  of  Ara- 
boise,  with    a  pension   of  700  gold   crowns.     Leonardo's 
health  failed  after  his  arrival  in  France,  and  beyond  some 
engineering  projects  he  accomplished  nothing  during  th< 
three  vears  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  his  coming  and 
his  dc'ath  in  1519  (May  2).     The  authentic  existing  paint- 
in^s  of  Leonardo  are  few  in  number,  and  of  these  the  Louvre 
possesses  the  finest.    These  are  the  Virgin  of  the  Kockt,  the 
Portrait  of  Madonna  Li,a  del  (liocondo  (called  Monna  it«< 
or  La  Joi-onde),  the  Viryin  on  the  knee*  of  Saint  Xi»m,an 
the  John  the  Bapti»t.     It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  com- 
mand to  give  an  account  of  Leonardo's  scientific  li 
He  made  perhaps  no  distinct  discovery,  but  his  curiosity 
and  his  ingenuity  led  him  to  investigate  in  every  direction, 
and  had  he  not  been  of  so  unstable  and  discursive  a 
he  might  have  produced  some  fruit  from  his  sped 
No  doubt  much  more  would  have  come  of  them  if 
been  made  common  property  by  being  printed,  bii 
were  only  committed  to  writing,  and  remain  to  this 
in  manuscript.     (Vasari,  Live,  of  Painter,,  Scnlptor,,  and 
Architect*;   Charles   Clement,   Michel-Angt,   Leonard  de 
Vinci,  Raphael,  V***,  1866!    Ar8ene  HonWJ,   B™* 
de  Leonard  de  Vinci;  DC  Stendhal   Hi.toire  de  la  Pe^ur 
en  Italie  ;   Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  A..  Work,,  consisting 
of  the  Life,  by  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  and  an  Euay  on 
Scientific  an,  I  Literary  Work,,  by  C.  C   Black    illustrated 
by  twenty  permanent  photographs,  London,  is  ».) 

CLARENCE  VOOK. 

Vin'ton  (SAHITF.L  FIXLKY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  South  Hadley, 
Ma«s     Sept    25    1792;   graduated   at   Williams   College, 
Mas";  in  itu;  'studied  if  w  in  Middleton,  Conn.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816:  removed  to  Ohio,  where  .  I 
practised  with  eminent  success;  was  a  member  of  C 
from  1823  to  1837  and  from  1843  to  1851  ;  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  under  the  act  emancipating    the 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1862.    D.  in  Washington  m 
May,  1862. 

Virginius  Expedition.    See  RYAN  (GEX.  WILLIAJ 
A   C.). 

Vi'sion  [Lat.  r.'.to,  "seeing,"  tidere,  to  "see"],  the 
power  or  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  forms  .and  e.  - 
ors  of  objects  through  the  sense  of  sight 
self  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  but  *** 
necessary  to  its  manifestation  are  capa 
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aperture,  immediately  behind  which  i«  placed  a  dnabtoeoi- 
vex  lens.  The  c'.nMrurtion  »n«wpr»  in  erery  e«M>ntitl  point 
to  the  definition  of  a  camera  obscura.  Accordingly,  If  in 

I  ;.   1. 
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object,  a*  A,  be  situated  at  *omc 
its  image  will  be  formed  imcrte 
This  theoretic  conclusion  is  eaill 
Let  the  eye  of  an  animal  recent!; 
freed  from  the  surrounding  mute 
and  having  had  the  seS 
thickness  until  it  become*  Iran 
the  observer  and  the  diitant  Ian 
beautiful  picture  of  the  scene  wi 
membrane.  In  the  eyes  of  »lt/ii 
naturally  translucent,  and  tin-  ii 
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special  preparation;  and  in  tl 

be  observed  t 


after  having  been 
I  fatty  subitanee*, 

and  ... 

tr  Inverted  on  the 
lie  it 
•e  wen  without  any 

„,,  „..„. —  through  a  pmn-ture  made  in  the  »rlemtio  any- 
where near  the  front  of  the  globe.     Thli  image  li  the  im- 
mediate physical  cause  of  the  sensation  of  viiion,  and  the 
seat  of  this  sensation  is  the  retina.     The  two  proportion* 
here  stated  may  be  experimentally  demon-1 
If  any  small  object — ai,  for  example,  a  pin — be  held  at  a 
little  distance  before  the  eye  and  gradually  brought  nearrr, 
it  will  be  *een  distinctly  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  t,.  the 
ordinary  eye  is  found  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  inche* ; 
after  which,  if  the  distance  i»  *tlll  further  diminished,  il 
will  appear  indistinct,  or  with  haiy  or  shadowy  border*. 
If  while  this  is  the  case,  a  eard  in  which  a  minute  perfor- 
ation has  been  made  be  placed  immediately  before  the  eye, 
the  distinctness  of  the  object  will  be  restored ;  but  if  the 
card  have  two  such  perforations  not  more  diitant  from  each 
other  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  object  will  appear 
not  only  distinct,  but  double.     Then,  while  continuing  to 
look  through  the  two  perforations,  let  the  object  be  grad- 
ually removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and  the  two  image* 
will  be  seen  to  approach  each  other  and  finally  to  coalesce 
in  one.     On  removing  the  card  it  will  be  found  that  the 
distance  now  reached  is  precisely  the  limit  up  to  which,  in 
the  first  experiment,  distinct  vision  wa*  maintained,  and 
beyond  which  it  ceased.    The  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena here  described  is  easy.    When  a  candle  ii  placed 
at  eome  distance  before  a  convex  len»,  a  screen  placed  I 
hind  the  lens  at  the  distance  of  the  conjugate 
receive  a  distinct  image  of  it  inverted.     1 
brought  near  the  lens  the  image  will  become  confused.    BJ 
placing  a  diaphragm  of  very  small  diameter  before  the 
lens,  however!  the  distinctness  will  be  .ensibly  resto 
not  because  the  pencil*  of  ray*  from  the  different  JH.II 
of  the  object  are  truly  converged  to  corresponding  p 
of  the  image,  but  because  they  are  so  slender  as  to  appro 
imate  a  t?ue  focalitation.     If  instead  of  a  simpf. 
phragm  we  employ  a  plate  with  two   small  perforalio 
the  rays  passing  through  these  will  meet  the  acreen  b, 
coming  together  at  their  common  focus,  which  ism, 
tant,  and  therefore  two  images  will  appear, 
withdrawing  the  candle,  this  d  slant  focus  is  I 
ward  toward  the  screen,  the  images  will 
proach  each  other,  and  when  the  focu.  reaches  the  .cr 
thev  will  unite  in  one.    In  like  manner,  in  looking  tbron 
theyprrfora"cd  c.rd,  the  object  will  be  seen  singly  when  the 
image  formed  by  the  crysUlline  lens  f.l  . 

S^&'stt^fsSz 

ttttltttt&ZS&T* 

ight  is  wholly  arrested  by  this  hit     It  to  natural  to .up- 
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(about  J  inch),  if  the  right  eye  is  open,  push  the  coin 
gradually  toward  the  right,  and  if  the  left  eye  is  open,  to- 
ward the  left,  keeping  the  eye  in  the  mean  time  motionless. 
The  object  will  presently  go  into  eclipse,  or  disappear,  and 
on  being  pushed  still  "farther  will  emerge,  or  reappear. 
During  this  time  the  image  moves  over  the  insensible 
point.  This  phenomenon,  however,  offers  no  substantial 
reason  fur  presuming  the  retina  not  to  be  the  seat  of  sen- 
sation; for  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  should  possess  a  less  sensibility  to  light  than  its 
delicate  ramifications.  Moreover,  if  the  retina  be  not  the 
seat  of  vision,  it  has  no  assignable  function  whatever, 
while  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  developments  of  ner- 
vous tissue  to  be  found  in  the  system. 

Ailjii'tmriit  of  the  Eye  to  fiistanee. — When  a  photog- 
rapher desires  to  take  a  view,  he  adjusts  the  focus  of  his 
camera,  by  either  moving  the  lens  or  varying  the  length  of 
the  body,  until  the  image  is  seen  distinctly  formed  upon  the 
screen.  A  similar  adjustment  takes  place  in  the  eye  when 
it  is  directed  toward  objects  differently  distant  from  the 
observer.  The  adjustment  takes  place  without  the  ob- 
server's consciousness,  although  it  is  determined  by  a  dis- 
tinct effort  of  the  will.  When  there  is  no  such  effort,  the 
eye  relapses  into  its  normal  condition,  which  appears  to  be 
that  in  which  parallel  rays,  or  rays  from  objects  infinitely 
distant,  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  The  question 
how  the  adjustment  is  effected  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Some,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Kep- 
ler, Boerhaave,  Rohaut,  and  Gibers,  imagined  that,  as  the 
object  observed  is  brought  nearer,  the  globe  of  the  eye  be- 
comes elongated,  and  vice  versd  ;  attributing  this  effect  to 
the  reciprocal  action  of  the  straight  and  oblique  muscles 
which  control  it;  but  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  for  the 
reason  that  such  an  elongation  would  alter  the  curvature 
of  the  cornea,  an  effect  which  demonstrably  does  not  take 
place.  Moreover,  a  case  is  recorded  by  Graefe,  in  which  a 
man  who  had  suffered  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
continued  to  distinguish  objects  perfectly  at  different  dis- 
tances. Kepler  admitted  the  alternative  supposition  that 
the  crystalline  might  be  drawn  forward  by  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses as  the  object  of  vision  approaches  the  eye;  and  this 
view  found  favor  with  Scheiner,  Porterfield,  Zinn,  and 
Camper;  but  such  a  displacement  could  not  occur  without 
a  transfer  of  some  portion  of  the  aqueous  humor  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  crystalline,  and  without  changing, 
as  before,  the  curvature  of  the  cornea.  Jurin,  Musschen- 
broek,  and  others  believed  that  a  change  of  curvature  of 
this  membrane  does  actually  take  place,  but  numerous  ex- 
periments made  by  Young  show  conclusively  the  contrary. 
This  investigator  very  carefully  measured,  by  means  of  a 
telescope  and  micrometer,  the  distance  between  the  images 
formed  by  the  reflection  of  two  candles  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  of  an  eye  which,  while  remaining 
motionless,  was  adjusted  successively  to  the  different  dis- 
tances of  several  objects  situated  in  a  common  direction 
before  it,  and  found  this  interval  to  remain  unaltered.  He 
found  also  that  when  his  own  eye  was  completely  immersed 
in  water,  of  which  the  refracting  power  is  almost  exactly 
that  of  the  aqueous  humor,  thus  neutralizing  the  effect  of 
any  change  of  curvature  in  the  cornea,  it  was  still  capable 
of  adjusting  itself  to  distinct  vision  at  different  distances. 
Another  hypothesis  in  regard  to  this  matter  was  that  of 
Lahire,  entertained  also  by  Haller,  Leroy,  and  Treviranus, 
and  more  recently  by  Pouillet,  which  supposes  the  crys- 
talline lens  to  be  composed  of  strata  of  different  densities 
increasing  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  in  such  a  way 
that,  provided  the  rays  bo  more  and  more  intercepted  from 
the  borders  inward  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer,  the 
image  will  remain  at  a  constant  distance.  As  it  is  a  fact 
of  observation  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  when  an 
object  under  constant  illumination  is  brought  nearer,  this 
theory  has  in  it  so  far  something  plausible;  but  it  would 
apparently  be  an  optical  impossibility,  under  the  conditions 
supposed,  to  produce  perfectly  distinct  vision  at  any  dis- 
tance. The  theory  of  Descartes,  afterward  adopted  by 
Hunter  and  by  Young,  regarded  the  adjustment  of  the  eye 
as  due  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  crystalline  effected  by 
means  of  a  contractile  power  residing  in  the  crystalline 
itself.  Though  this  body  is  transparent,  it  is  made  up  of 
fibres  regularly  arranged,  and  these  fibres  were  presumed 
to  possess  the  properties  of  muscle.  In  order  to  make 
this  structure  manifest,  it  is  necessary  to  macerate  the 
crystalline  for  a  long  time  in  warm  nitric  acid.  It  thus 
becomes  white  on  the  surface  and  bright  yellow  in  the  in- 
terior, when  the  fibres  are  distinct  and  easily  separated, 
resembling  raw  silk.  The  arrangement  of  these  fibres  is 
at  once  complicated  and  regular.  They  form  several  layers 
superimposed  upon  each  other.  Radiating  sutures  extend 
in  each  layer  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  fibrillie  at  a  very  oblique  angle.  These 
sutures  are  most  numerous  in  the  outer  layers,  and  dimin- 


ish in  number  in  those  beneath.  In  the  outermost  layer 
there  are  as  many  as  sixteen  ;  in  the  layers  near  the  centre 
not  more  than  three.  The  appearance  of  the  fibrilla}  and 
sutures,  as  seen  with  a  lens,  after  coagulation  in  alcohol 
has  commenced,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  at  IS,  while  C  shows  the 
laminated  structure  of  the  crystalline  in  section.  The 
sutures  do  not  correspond  in  position  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  crystalline,  but  are  alternate  to  each  other :  each  fibrilla 
after  passing  round  the  edge  of  the  body  taking  an  oppo- 
site curvature  to  that  which  it  had  on  the  front,  and  those 
which  originate  near  the  centre  on  one  of  the  faces  ter- 
minating near  the  margin  on  the  other.  The  discovery  of 
this  fibrous  structure  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  crystalline  might  be  capable  of  changing  its  own  form 
by  the  contraction  of  the  fibrilla;.  Moreover,  the  investi- 
gations of  Cramer  and  Helmholtz  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  it  does  actually  undergo  such  a  change  of  form 
in  the  adjustments  of  the  eye  for  distance.  The  demon- 
stration is  made  as  follows  :  A  light  is  placed  near  a  person 
in  a  darkened  room,  and  the  person  is  required  to  look  at 
an  object  as  distant  as  possible.  In  the  eye  of  the  person 
thus  situated  the  observer  perceives  three  images  of  the 
light — viz.  a  first,  erect  and  small,  formed  by  reflection  from 
the  cornea;  a  second,  also  erect,  behind  the  first,  and 
formed  by  reflection  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crys- 
talline ;  and  finally  a  third,  smaller  and  inverted,  produced 
by  reflection  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline, 
which  acts  as  a  concave  mirror.  If  the  person  under 
experiment  now  fix  his  attention  upon  a  much  nearer  ob- 
ject in  the  same  direction  as  the  first,  the  eye  remaining 
motionless,  the  first  image  undergoes  no  change,  the  second 
abruptly  moves  forward  nearer  to  the  first,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  smaller  and  brighter,  and  the 
third  maintains  its  position  sensibly  unaltered,  but  is  also 
diminished  in  size  and  increased  in  brilliancy.  These  phe- 
nomena indicate  that  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  remains 
unaltered,  while  both  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  have  an 
increased  convexity.  But  while  it  is  thus  demonstrated 
that  the  adjustments  of  the  eye  for  distance  are  due  to 
changes  of  figure  of  the  crystalline,  the  more  recent  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  have  made  it  evident  that 
these  changes  are  produced  not  by  the  contractile  power  of 
its  own  fibres,  but  by  a  compression  exerted  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris,  which 
latter  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  crystalline  in  its 
capsule.  This  action  only  takes  place  when  the  eye  is 
fixed  on  objects  at  finite  distances,  and  is  more  energetic  in 
proportion  as  these  are  nearer;  but  when  attention  ceases 
the  organ  resumes  its  normal  state  by  its  own  elasticity. 

Character  of  the  Eye  as  an  Optical  Instrument. — Many 
writers  have  spoken  of  the  eye  as  the  most  perfect  of  opti- 
cal instruments.  The  normal  eye  must  be  here  intended, 
since  among  the  eyes  actually  encountered  it  is  rare  to  find 
one  unaffected  by  some  more  or  less  obvious  defect.  But 
the  statement  is  not  true  even  of  the  normal  eye,  since  in 
this  there  may  be  detected  a  very  sensible  amount  of  aber- 
ration of  color,  and  there  are  indications  also  of  the  exist- 
ence to  some  slight  extent  of  aberration  of  sphericity.  The 
small  size  of  the  organ,  however,  and  the  consequent  near- 
ness of  the  image  to  the  lens,  make  practically  impercepti- 
ble the  effects  of  errors  of  convergency  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce in  a  larger  instrument  manifest  confusion  of  details  in 
the  image.  Spherical  aberration  is  supposed  to  be  almos-t 
entirely  prevented  by  the  form  of  the  cornea,  which  is  that, 
or  nearly  that,  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  around  the  major 
axis.  That  the  surface  is  not  spherical,  and  that  its  curva- 
ture decreases  from  the  centre  outward,  is  manifest  from 
the  change  of  apparent  form  and  magnitude  of  the  image 
of  a  window  seen  reflected  from  it  as  the  position  of  the 
eye  under  observation  is  changed.  In  the  case  of  the  eye 
of  an  ox,  the  form  was  more  exactly  determined  by  Chaus- 
sat,  by  projecting  a  magnified  image  of  it  upon  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  megascope,  and  after  tracing  its  contour  mea- 
suring co-ordinates  to  its  several  points  from  axes  of  ref- 
erence. The  curve  which  satisfied  these  was  an  ellipse. 
The  same  result  was  obtained  by  Soemmering  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  eye  of  a  horse.  Chaussat  found  in  the 
cornea  of  an  elephant  the  curvature  of  a  hyperboloid,  and 
Demours  is  of  opinion  that  that  of  the  human  eye  is  simi- 
lar, which  may  be  true  in  near-sighted  persons  ;  but  the 
inference  justified  by  the  numerous  investigations  of  Chaus- 
sat, Vallee,  and  Krause  is  that,  in  general,  the  human  cor- 
nea is  ellipsoidal  in  form.  While,  however,  this  figure 
would  favor  the  suppression  of  aberration  of  sphericity,  the 
form  found  by  Chaussat  for  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  crystalline,  which  is  that  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution 
around  its  minor  axis,  would  have  an  opposite  effect.  It 
is  asserted  by  many  writers  that  the  density  of  the  crystal- 
line diminishes  from  the  centre  outward,  and  that  it  is  to 
this  cause  that  the  freedom  of  the  organ  from  spherical 
aberration  is  owing.  Others,  who  regard  this  imperfection 
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as  not  wholly  absent,  suppose  that  its  manifestations  are 
checkeil  by  the  varying  aperture  of  the  pupil,  winch    illu- 
mination remaining  constant!  al\\ay-  ttontrMtl  :'-  'M 
ject  approaches,  and  ilihu.  •!••-.     TtnTe  can  be 

little  doubt  that  the  absence  of  any  perceptible  spherical 
aberration  in  the  eye  is  largely  owing  to  the  cause  here 
pointed  out. 

Chromatic  Alarrntinn. — It  was  long  a  popular  belief  that 
the  eye  is  perfectly  corrected  for  color.     In  a  badly 
rccte'l  microscope  or  telescope  bright  objects  tire  seen  l">r 
dered  with  colored  fringes  which  impair  the  <li-tinctnes8  of 
theiroutlines.     No  such  fringes  attending  natural  \  i-ion,the  I 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  justified  that  the  eye  is  achromatic. 
Here  again,  however,  tho  seeming  perfection  of  the  nrgan  i« 
due  mainly  to  its  small  dimensions,  ami  to  the  ^!mrt  'li-tanc.. 
between  the  lens  and  the  retina.     It  is  nevertheless  by  no 
means  difficult  to  prove  that  rays  of  different  color*  require 
different  adjustments  to  bring  them  correctly  to  focus  on  the 
retina.      One  of  the  simplest  of  such  demonstrations  is 
found  in  an  observation  of  Wollaston,  that  the  spectrum  of 
a  luminous  point — as,  for  instance,  of  a  star — seen  through 
a  prism  held  before  the  eye,  does  not  appear  to  be  what  it 
really  is,  a  simple  uniform  line  of  light,  but  has  this  cha- 
racter only  in  the  small  portion  to  which  the  optic  axis  of 
the  eye  is  immediately  directed,  being  dilated  in  the  part* 
(li-tant  from  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.     Thus,  when 
wo  look  at  the  red,  the  violet  is  dilated,  and  when  wo  look 
at  the  violet  the  red  is  dilated;  and  if  we  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  middle  of  the  spectrum,  both  ends  are  dilated. 
An  experiment  of  Matthiossen  is  equally  conclusive.     A 
sharply-defined  figure  is  traced  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
this,  in  a  dark  room,  is  illuminated  from  behind.     It  is 
then  advanced  by  sliding  along  a  scale  toward  the  observer, 
until  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  is  reached,  and  this  point 
is  marked  on  the  scale.     By  successively  illuminating  with 
lights  of  different  colors,  there  is  found  a  different  limit  for 
each,  the  red  giving  the  longest  limit,  and  the  indigo  or 
violet  the  shortest.     In  long-sighted  persons,  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  is  sometimes  as  great  as  two  to  one. 
A  curious  effect  of  this  want  of  achromatism  in  the  eye  is 
often  observed  in  looking  at  the  figures  of  a  carpet  of 
strongly-contrasted  colors.     The  red  figures  will  appear  to 
be  situated  in  a  plane  some  inches  higher  than  the  green 

or  blue. 

Field  of  Vision.— According  to  Brewster,  the  eye  D 
ble  of  receiving  rays  from  an  angular  space  extending  15 
in  a  horizontal  direction  and  120°  in  a  vertical.     This 
called  the  field  of  view.     Its  unequal  dimensions  in  the  M*> 
rectangular  directions  are  not  owing  to  anything  it 
construction  of  the  eye  itself,  but  to  the  interference  of  t 
neighboring  features  of  the  face,  principally  the  brow.     1 
is  remarkable  that,  in  some  animals,  such  an  inequality  is 
favored  by  the  form  of  the  pupil,  which  being  elongated 
and  not  circular,  increases  the  range  in  the  dir 
the  longer  axis.     It  is  also  remarkable  that  this  elongati 
has  an  obvious  relation  to  the  habits  of  the  animal  since 
in  the  climbing  animals,  as  those  of  the  feline  tri 
vertical,  and  in  the  grazing,  as  the  bovine,  it  u >  honzont 

But  notwithstanding  the  wide  extent  of  the  field 
eral  vision,  the  field  of  distinct  vision  is  quite  limite 
is  confined  to  a  very  small  space  about  the  £*«*«*»« 
optic  axis  of  the  crystalline  meets  the  re  ma. 
Hself  presents  here  a  peculiarity,  there  being  a  circular  spot 
with  a  faintly  yellowish  border  subtending  an  angle  of 
Tbout  4°  at  theycentre  of  the  ball,  in  which  it  is  transpa- 
rent     This   spot,  which   is  called  the  /»«,.,»  «•  «/'. 
mi-lit  be  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  the (  fie 
dl.tinet  vision,  if  observation  did  not  prove  that  the  latter 
is  not  so  large,  and  that,  moreover,  it  has  not  a 
boundary,  but  shades  off  insensibly  into  lndll'tlnctnes' :..  " 
is  a  fact  which  when  first  stated  seems  scarcely  credible 

hat  the  field  of  distinct  vision  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
cover,  on   a  surface  ten  inches  before  the  eye-ai 


simultaneously. 


trtmnr  in  the  nerruu>  ffbrill»  thai  lb«  aensni 

to  some  extent  be  communicated  to  the  neighboring  IbriU, 
•o  that  the  agitation  will  not  Ix;  mnnnxl  «»<•; 

point    on     which    the    li.'M    itnuicdiati-I.Y    Ulli.      Thr    lillV 

•  which  the  'li-turbMieo  extends  DM  b«tn  narae«l 
by  .lurin  tin  u"fM.rrifv.      It.  tbrrrdm, 

the  separate  imager  formed  on  the  ruins  by  it« 
an  object  in  i   (roin  «ich  other  by  it  I»MI  » 

diaiii.  •  .tion.  lbw»  cirrlr- 

lap,  and  the  detail*  ran  no  longer  b»  Hpwmtely  |.*rr»ite-l. 

.,(,//  ,Vy    ../    !>.,    lliliu.i.-    It    i-    ..i,U    I-    1.,'l.t    Ih.-' 

retina  is  M-I 

wit)'  /  pain,  a»  baa  be«a  proved  by  tbr  r\ 

<t  \l:iL''li'l  .....  it  li%injf  animal',  mid  t  v  »nulo(roo* 
i'\]>crtment«  upon  men  in  optnflMM  tot  oiarmH^  Me- 
chanical  action,  ineb  11  prauure,  or  more  mnarkably  • 
blow,  upon  the  ball  of  the  ejre,  exeilw  th»  »»n.»tloo  of 
light,  the  effect  membling  a  brilliant  KintillalioB  or  .n 
i.-  flanh.  The  force  «(  the  imprwioB  •!»<•««  it  by 
light  varies  with  the  I  here  It  doubtlm  a  mini- 


mum of  intensity  below  which  no  MnsiMc  tBpnMlon  wo«l.| 
be  pp.dac.  ,|.  but  thin,  which  bai  bem  MUowUd  at  aboit 
ncJoii'l'  of  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  kaj  DMB  bat  ••K««ly 
a>certained.  In  regard  to  tbii  HBM,  DMTM**r,M  to*r«T 
otber.thcdi(rer«ne«»ofi«i»ibimybttwee«dlfcr«ill»dl»l«l- 
uaU  are  great  ;  and  eren  In  the  un«  indiTidnal,  in  diffnwt 
condition.,  Minilar  difference*  owur.  Kotneinr«.ti(rator»— 
as,  for  instance.  Lavoisier  —  in  ord«r  to  prepare  tbemwlte* 
for  experiment-  on  j»lii,t..ini  try,  have  fp«nt  »«Ttrai  day- 
darkness,  and  hare  found  the'  retina  under  ihew  elroaoi- 
stances  to  acquire  an  extreme  Mnsibility.  It  U  a  matter 


of  common  experience,  moreover,  that  continued  expotnr* 
to  a  strong  light  depress**  the  sensibility  of  tbt  organ; 
every  one  who  has  ever  entered  a  diml.T-linhUd  aparuo*»t 
from  the  full  light  of  a  summer  day  being  awar*  tbat  WIM 

little  time  mu»t  elapse  before  the  objects  around  him  will 
distinctly  visible.    What  is  called  snow-blindness,  which 


be  dis  . 

It  sometimes  quite  lasting,  Is  owing  to  this  cause.     Om  Ib 
other  hand,  an  excess  of  light  so  overpowers  the  »eTr» 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  anything.     Thus 
happens  that  after  remaining  in  a  dark  apartment  until 
we  see  clearly  in  it,  on  sudden  emergence  Into  full  day  we 

"  The  iris  'fulfils  a  very  important  function  in  regulating 

the  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye. 

sively  sensitive,  expanding  and  contracting  in  sympatl 

with'the  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  on  a  >udd( 

exposure  to  excessive  illumination  it  close,  the  apertjre 

of  the  pupil  almost  entirely.     In  darkness,  on  U 

hand,  the  pupil  so  enlarges  as  to  reduce  the  iri 

border.     These  change,  are  particularly  noticeable  in 

eyes  of  animal,  which  prow^  by  night,     b  tkMtadM 

the  d.r,  the  pupil,  which  i.  elongated  vertically.  *"*•* 

to  a  mere  line  •  but  at  night  it  is  circular  and  the  iris 

JferiJ!tMV  <>»«  /»>>r«.io.  by  A*o<k,r.-  AVhen  two 
luminous  impression,  fall  uponthe  retina  togetl 
intensity  of  one  greatly  exceeds   that  of  tl 
feebler  will  cease  to  be  perceived.     The  "in'™"™™'  "  "' 
intensities  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  ha.  taw.* 
at  «4  :  1,  it  having  been  experimentally  PN"£V  »  »«"" 
that,  of  two  shadow,  cast  by  two  equal  light*  upon  tl 
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also  indirectly  by  sympathy  with  the  diminished  sensibility 
of  other  portions.  And  as  the  power  to  distinguish  differ- 
ences of  brightness  must  be  a  function  of  the  sensibility, 
it  is  probable  th:it  this  power  will  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  sky  which  is  visible  to 
the  observer  is  reduced. 

Ii-rniliiiiinn. —  It  is  a  fact  very  generally  known  that  a 
bright  object  upon  a  dark  ground  appears  larger  than  a 
similar  and  equal  dark  object  upon  a  white  ground.    Also, 
if  a  dark  screen  be  held  before  a  candle  so  as  to  intercept 
a  portion  of  the  blaze,  the  screen  will  appear  indented 
where  it  crosses  the  flame.    A  striking  example  of  a  similar 
effect  is  afforded  by  the  crescent  moon,  while  still  so  young 
that  the  body  within  the  crescent  is  visible  by  the  earth's 
reflected  light     The  bright  and  the  dark  limbs  seem  to 
belong  to  two  unequal  spheres,  the  bright  being  materially 
the  larger.     So.  also,  if  a  chessboard  of  which  the  squares 
are  alternately  white  and  black  bo  observed  under  strong 
illumination  at  a  little  distance,  the  dividing  lines  of  the 
several  vertical  or  horizontal  rows  will  appear  broken  at 
all  the  intersections.     The  term  imnlintinn  has  been  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  phenomenon   hero  described.     The 
explanation  of  it  is  not  entirely  simple.     It  is  attributed 
by  Plateau  to  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  tremor  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  retina  bordering  that  which  receives 
the  direct  stimulus  of  the  light — an  explanation  identical 
with  that  above  given  in  accounting  for  the  necessity  of  a 
minimum  rim'liile  ;  but  this  is  not  satisfactory,  since  irradia- 
tion manifestly  very  much  exceeds  the  extent  of  the  circle 
of  dissipation,  as  determined  by  the  observation  of  minute 
objects.     Moreover,  irradiation  absolutely  disappears  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision,  a  fact  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  explanation  proposed.     A  different  theory  suggested 
in  1854  by  Mr.  Trouessart  assumes  that  the  image  formed 
on  the  retina  is  not  simple  but  multiple,  the  individual 
images  being  not  quite  concentric,  so  that  in  their  super- 
position they  cover  a  somewhat  larger  space  than  would 
be  covered  by  a  simple  image.     He  ascribes  the  formation 
of  these  images  to  the  presence  of  opaque  or  imperfectly 
transparent  points  in  the  cornea,  the  crystalline,   or  the 
humors  of  the  eye,  which  are  presumed  to  produce  an  effect 
like  that  seen  when  a  distant  luminous  point  is  observed 
through  a  reticulated  grating,  in  which  case  multiple  images 
of  the  point  appear;  but  this  still  fails  to  explain  the  dis- 
appearance of  irradiation  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 
The  theory  of  Helmholtz,  and  of  recent  physiologists  gen- 
erally, is  that  irradiation  is  caused  by  an  irregular  aberra- 
tion of  sphericity  due  to  imperfections  in  the  form  or  struc- 
ture of  the  crystalline.     These  imperfections  are  supposed  to 
scatter  a  portion  of  the  light  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
true  image,  but  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  perceptible 
unless  the  object  is  bright.    To  the  same  cause  they  ascribe 
the  phenomenon  considered  under  the  title  next  following, 
which  is  not  in  their  view  essentially  different,  but  only  a 
different  form  of  irradiation. 

Jtadiancy. — In  looking  at  a  minute  and  distant  brilliant 
object,  such  as  a  star,  we  seem  to  see  rays  shooting  from  it 
to  some  distance  in  different  directions.  These  rays  have 
certainly  their  cause  in  the  eye  itself,  since  when  the  head 
is  inclined  to  right  or  left,  the  rays  turn  with  it.  Young 
was  disposed  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  sutures 
of  the  crystalline,  an  opinion  accepted  by  Duges.  Troues- 
sart explains  it  upon  the  principle  applied  by  him  to  ir- 
radiation ;  that  is,  the  formation  of  a  multitude  of  images 
in  consequence  of  imperfections  in  the  crystalline  or  of  im- 
perfectly transparent  points  in  the  vitreous  humor.  The 
view  of  Helmholtz,  above  referred  to,  diners  very  little  from 
this.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  two  phenomena 
can  properly  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  since  one  of 
them,  irradiation,  disappears  at  the  limit  of  distinct  vision, 
while  the  other,  radiancy,  does  not. 


has  ceased  to  act.  If,  in  a  disk  mounted  so  as  to  rotat 
upon  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  there  be  made  a 
series  of  equidistant  perforations  forming  a  circular  row 
of  apertures,  and  this  series  be  made,  by  turning  the  disk, 
to  pass  slowly  before  the  eye,  the  view  of  objects  on  the 
other  side  will  be  intermittent;  but  when  the  rotation  is 
V|?ry  ™P'd  the.view  is  constant,  the  sensation  excited  by 
the  light  received  through  any  one  aperture  persisting 
until  reinforced  by  the  passage  of  the  next.  In  like  man- 
ner a  brilliant  object  moving  rapidly  (as  a  shooting  star) 
ecms  to  draw  after  it  a  luminous  train ;  and  a  dark  object 
uoving  with  similar  rapidity  over  a  bright  surface  is  un- 
perceived.  The  absolute  duration  of  the  sensation  of  light 
has  been  ingeniously  determined  by  Aime  and  Plateau,  by 
experimenting  with  two  disks  rotating  in  opposite  direc- 
tions upon  a  common  axis,  one  of  these  being  perforated 
with  numerous  equidistant  and  narrow  rectangular  open- 


ings, while  the  other  has  but  a  single  such  opening.  If  the 
rotation  take  place  in  front  of  a  source  of  light,  there  will 
be  seen  intermittently,  while  it  is  slow,  a  single  luminous 
rectangle.  By  accelerating  the  rotation,  two  rectangles  will 
become  simultaneously  visible;  with  greater  velocity,  three, 
and  so  on.  When  two  only  arc  seen,  of  course  one  of  them 
is  due  to  an  impression  which  has  lasted  as  long  as  the  in- 
terval in  time  between  two  successive  coincidences  of  the 
perforations.  Mr.  Plateau's  conclusions  from  experiments 
of  this  kind  are  the  following:  (1)  The  mean  duration  of 
the  sensation  of  sight  is  about  0.84  see.  (2)  Some  little  time 
is  necessary  that  the  excitation  may  become  the  greatest 
possible  under  a  given  intensity  of  light;  in  other  words, 
that  the  impression  may  be  complete.  (3)  This  maximum 
impression  persists  undiminished  for  a  time  which  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  impression  is  less  energetic,  butwhich 
is  always  exceedingly  brief,  being  less  than  0.008  sec.  for 
light  from  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  full  daylight.  (4)  The 
total  duration  of  the  impression  is  greater  as  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  greater.  (5)  The  total  duration  is  dimin- 
ished by  a  long  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  light  producing  it. 
The  optical  toys  known  as  the  thaumatrope  and  the 
phenakisticopc  depend  for  the  illusions  they  produce  upon 
the  persistence  of  impressions  upon  the  retina.  The  thau- 
matrope is  a  disk  made  to  revolve  rapidly  around  one  of 
its  own  diameters.  On  one  side  of  this  disk  is  drawn  a 
part  of  a  design,  and  on  the  other  side  the  remaining  por- 
tion;  during  the  revolution  of  the  disk  the  design  will  ap- 
pear complete.  The  phenakisticope  is  a  disk  also,  but 
revolving  around  its  axis  and  not  around  a  diameter.  It 
bears,  arranged  in  a  circular  order,  a  series  of  equidistant 
designs  of  the  same  subject  in  successive  attitudes,  each 
differing  slightly  from  the  last,  and  as  many  perforations 
or  sight-holes,  also  equidistant,  near  the  circumference. 
The  disk  is  made  to  rotate  rapidly  before  a  mirror  toward 
which  the  designs  are  turned,  and  the  observer,  looking 
through  the  sight-holes,  sees  them  by  reflection.  The  eflect 
is  that  the  subject  appears  to  be  stationary  in  position,  but 
executing  a  rapid  succession  of  movements.  In  another 
form  of  this  instrument  the  designs  are  made  to  line  the 
interior  of  a  hollow  cylinder  which  revolves  around  a  ver- 
tical axis,  openings  for  observation  being  made  through  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder  near  the  top. 

Time  necessary  to  excite  the  Seiuatiou  of  Villon. — When 
a  body  is  in  rapid  motion — as,  for  instance,  a  rotating 
wheel — the  persistence  of  impressions  upon  the  retina 
causes  the  successive  images  formed  by  it  in  different  posi- 
tions to  be  superposed  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  details 
of  its  structure  are  indistinguishable.  Thus,  a  wheel  with 
radial  arms  presents  the  appearance  of  a  shadowy  disk. 
But  if  such  a  wheel  be  looked  at  through  the  apertures  of 
a  rapidly-moving  screen,  like  the  disk  of  a  phenakisticope, 
each  glimpse  will  be  of  so  brief  duration  as  to  permit  the 
arms  of  the  wheel  to  be  distinctly  visible.  Moreover,  if 
the  wheel  and  the  disk  have  precisely  the  same  angular 
velocity  of  rotation,  or  are  both  firmly  attached  to  the 
same  axis,  and  the  number  of  equidistant  apertures  in  the 
disk  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of  arms  of  the  wheel,  the 
appearance  presented  will  be  that  of  a  wheel  absolutely 
motionless.  If  each  aperture  occupy  but  one  TJffth  part 
of  an  entire  circumference,  and  if  the  disk  revolve  ten 
times  in  a  second,  it  is  evident  that  a  perfect  impression 
of  the  wheel  is  received  on  the  retina  in  y^lli  part  of  a 
second.  But  this  is  an  immensely  longer  time  than  is  ne- 
cessary ;  for  if,  in  a  room  entirely  dark,  a  wheel  rapidly 
revolving,  as  above  supposed,  be  momentarily  illuminated 
by  an  electric  spark,  it  is  still  distinctly  seen,  and  appears 
of  course  stationary.  Thus  far,  the  minimum  of  time  ne- 
cessary to  produce  an  impression  upon  the  retina  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  in 
reference  to  this  point  were  made  in  1871  by  Prof.  Rood 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  of  which  the"  results  were 
communicated  in  April  of  that  year  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  In  these  experiments  a  grating  of  600 
lines  to  the  inch  was  observed,  in  a  mirror  revolving  340 
times  per  second,  under  the  illumination  of  the  spark  from 
a  small  Leyden  jar.  The  image  of  the  grating  appearing 
perfectly  sharp  and  distinct,  it  followed  directly  from  the 
data  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  could  not  exceed 
TiyroSSinnro'bs  of  a  second ;  and  indirectly,  that  this  mi- 
nute interval  of  time  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vision,  while  probably  not  a  tenth  part  of  that 
interval  would  be  necessary  to  excite  the  sensation. 

Why  Vision  i»  Erect  while  the  Imnye  is  Inverted. — The 
question  has  been  very  much  mooted  why  it  is  that  objects 
appear  to  us  erect  although  their  images  on  the  retina  are 
inverted.  Metaphysicians,  among  them  Locke  and  Con- 
dillac,  have  ascribed  our  judgments  of  the  positions  of 
things  to  the  experience  acquired  by  comparing  visual 
impressions  with  those  derived  from  touch;  but  persons 
blind  from  birth  who  have  been  restored  to  sight  have, 
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without  any  such  experience,  .....  H  oiccw  ,,].r;       mm      e 
beginning.     Ocometcrs   like    Descartes  mill    Kepler 
taken   the  view  th:it  we  nccc-sarily  refer  any  point  of  an 
object  to  the  dinvtiou   of  the  axis  nf  the  pencil  of  rays 
which  comes  to  the  eye  frnin  th:it  |ioint.     UI-CM-IIT  • 
substantially  the  s;uiic  view,  Imt  cx|,rc--cs  it  ditlcn  ntly  ; 
saying  thnt  we  refer  the  object  to  the  direction  'if  tlic  per- 
pendicular on  the  retina  drawn  from  the  point  whcr. 
ray  from  the  ol>jer:t  strikes  it.     Lam  lurllicr  that 

as,  in  order  to  see  any  given  point  of  an  object  ilistinctly 
we  must  direct  the  axis.  of  the  eye  toward  it.  the  iii.nciurnt 
of  the  ball  of  the  eye  iircc^-ary  for  this  purpose  compels 
us  to  refer  the  object  to  its  proper  position  relatively  to 
the  ground,  the  sky,  imd  to  the  niemlici.-  ot  our  own  body. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that,  though  the-  iiuai:'-  in  the  eye  ii 
reversed  from  right  to  left  us  well  as  inverted,  ilie  '(uestion 
has  never  been  raised  why  we  see  objects  unreversed.  Hut 
certainly  this  ought  to  be  as  puzzling  a  question  as  the 
other,  if  there  is  any  puzzle  iu  either.  1'crhaps.  in  regard 
to  both,  it  should  suffice  to  remark,  that  though  tin 
satton  is  in  the  eye,  the  perception  is  in  the  sensor-ium  ; 
and  that  the  thing  perceived  is  the  object,  while  the  in- 
version of  the  image  is  not  a  fact  of  consciousness,  but  of 
acquired  knowledge,  and  of  knowledge,  moreover,  which 
the  majority  of  mankind  do  not  acquire. 

S'imi/e  Vition  with  Tim  Eijei.  —  Another  question  which 
has    some    analogy  with   the   foregoing,  has   been   much 
discussed—  viz.  why  the  object  of  vision  appears  single 
though  two  images  of  it  are  formed,  one  in  each  eye. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  more  surprising  than  in  the  fact 
that  an  object  handled  by  both  hands  still  appears  single 
_  ft  fact  which  continues  to  be  true  though  the  experiment 
be  made  with  the  hands  behind  the  back,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  no  sense  but  that  of  feeling  is  concerned  in  the  per- 
ception.    Here,  again,  wo  remark  that  it  is  the  external 
object  which  is   perceived,  while  we  remain  unconscious 
not  only  of  the  duplicity,  but  of  the  existence  of  the  im- 
ages     We  are  even  unconscious,  until  careful  observation 
has  assured  us  of  the  fact,  that  we  ordinarily  attend  or 
look  with  one  eye  only  though  both  eyes  are  open.     In 
order,  however,  that  an  object  may  appear  single,  it  is  nc- 
cessarv  that  the  axes  of  both  eyes  should  be  directec 
ward  'it.      A    simple   experiment   proves   this.     Let 
small  object—  as,  for  example,  a  pencil—  be  held  fc 
the  observer  and  a  window  ;  if  the  axes  of  the  eyes  I 
reeled  toward   the   object,  the   window-bars   will   appeal 
double  •  if  toward  the  bars,  the  object  will  appear  double. 
If  while  the  axes  of  both  eyes  are  directed  toward  a  give 
object,  the  position  of  one  be  disturbed  by  pressing  the  ball 
with  the  finger,  the  object  will  appear  double      Again   if 
we  close  one  eye  and  look  at  any  near  object  with  the  ol!.<  -r. 
on  onenin"  the  closed  eye  the  object  will  appear  moment- 
arily double,  but  the  two  images  will  promptly  coalesce; 
the  axis  of  the  eye  while  closed  as- 
suming  the  normal  position,  or  that 
in  which  it  is  parallel  to  the  other, 
but  becoming  immediately   conver- 
gent on  opening. 

The  proposition  above  stated  ad- 
mits of  some  curious  experimental 
illustrations.  In  Fig.  2  suppose  a 
light  at  »  to  be  observed  by  the  two 
eyes  at  o  and  a'.  Then  let  a  prism 
of  small  angle  (2°  or  3°)  be  inter- 
posed in  the  way  of  o,  as  at  ]>  ;  the 
deviation  produced  by  the  prism  will 
cause  the  light  to  appear  at  « 
that  eye,  while  it  is  at  «  for  the  other  ; 
but  by  the  readjustment  of  the  eyes 
the  two  soon  coalesce.  Place  now  a 
second  light  at  «'  which  is  concealed 
from  the  eye  »'  by  the  screen  e,  an 
then  suddenly  remove  the  prism  p  ; 

enent  oTwheatstone    Two  tubes 


strongly-lighted  object,  nirl  i«  then  tnrni-l  •mhlmly  away, 
an  imaj."  t  -till  contiuur.  to  be  rlttM*.  aiualiy 

faint.  I" 

fr.nn  ih,  .  ..l"r  i-  III  '' 

/./.„..,, Mr,/.     Thu-.  a  | ....!•,•  "|,,r«  are  Ihe 

reverae  <  us.  for  in-iunc,-.  .1.  * 

hair  is  white.  •  ' •  "  j*ll"wl«h. 

red.  and  the  teeth  Mark — after  being 

strong  light,  will  rrproduer,  upon  a  wblu  •orfarr  t 

' 

exhibiting  tint"  perfectly  natural.    Color.  n| 
such  circumstance-  arc  en!  •  •  •',  and  are  ••'. 

purely  -  They  make  Iheir  appraranee  even  If, 

without  turning  the  eyei  away  from  the  objert,  lh< 
merely  are  d,,.ed ;  but  in  thi.  ca»e  Ihe  natural  eolora 
usually  persist  for  a  time,  and  are  Meoeeded  by  the  com- 
plementary ;  after  which  there  may  oocur  several  raeewtlva 
'  etweenthe  mil  eolors  and  tlirir  complement.. 
Schortfer  has  shown  that  thr  color  whi'-h  mult,  from  tbe 
combinatinn  of  two  accidental  •  •  a«  the 

resultant  of  two  similar  real  eolors.    Fig.  4  ill 


II  and  <>  am  l«o  >.(narM 

•  • 

ing  orange  and  the  other 
blue.  On  tbe  left,  the 
axis  of  the  eye  »  B  i.  di- 
rected to  tbe  centre  of  the 
bloc  aqnare,  a  blae  image 
being  formed  at  I  in  the 
middle  of  the  retina,  and 
an  orange  Image  at  o 
toward  the  left  from  tbe 
middle.  On  the  right.  Ihe 

the  centre  of  tbe  orange, 
and  an  orange  image  is 
formed    where    the    blue 
was  formed  before,  in  the  middle  of  the  retina,  while  a  blue 
image  is  formed  at  b"  to  the  right  of  the  middle.     I 
with  this  arrangement  an  observer  alternate-  his  v 
B  to  0  many  times,  say  thirty  or  forty,  pausing  about  ti 
seconds  at  each  alternation,  and  then  suddenly  lo 
a  white  surface,  he  will  see  three  images,  the  extre 
ing  severallv  complementary  in  color  to  Ihe  square,  o 
same  side  w'ith  them,  and  the  middle  one  exhibiting  a  eol. 
compounded  of  the  two— in  the  ca»e  supposed,  white, 
last  would  therefore  not  be  visible  npon  a  white  groi  md, 
but  on  a  colored  ground  of  any  tint  it  would  appear. 

Two  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  th. 
enon  of  accidental  colors.     The  lirst  is  that  of  HeherlTer, 
who  holds  that  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  any 
nlar  color  is  enfeebled  by  a  long  continuance 
while  not  similarly  enfeebled  a.  to  the  other  color,  c,, 
tained  in  white  light.     In  .hi.  cond.tion  of  the  ey 
light  appears  deficient  in  the  tint  for  wh.ch  it.  -enrfl 
is  blunted,  or  in  other  word,  appear,  of  the  tint  con 
mentary  to  that.    This  theory,  however,  fail,  to  aeeot 
for  the  color,  seen  when  the  ey»  are  elo«d,  •"<    '•  'h'™; 
fore  not  wholly  satisfactory.     The  theory  of  1        au   » 
founded  on  the  fact  above  referred  to,  that   he  arc, 


at  o,  a'.  On  removing 
the  object  fit  o,  and  pla- 
cing two  objects  precisely 
similar  to  it  at  6  and  fc', 
or  at  c  and  c',  both  in  the 
axes  of  the  two  tubes  pro- 
duced, the  impression  con  - 
tinues  still  to  be  that  of 
a  single  object.  This  sim- 


FIG.  3. 


of  the 


-ted  for  some  time  upon  any 
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limits,  but  no  one  can  extend  them  indefinitely.  Themeans 
by  which  we  form  these  judgments  are  various,  partly  de- 
pending on  the  conditions  indispensable  to  distinct  monoc- 
ular vision,  and  partly  on  the  relation  of  the  two  eyes  to 
each  other.  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  adjustment  of  the 
eye  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  well-defined  image  of  an 
object  before  it  may  be  formed  on  the  retina.  This  adjust- 
ment is  apparently  made  instantaneously,  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  the  process  by  which  it  is  made  must  bo 
tentative.  The  distance  of  the  object  is  unknown.  The 
eye  as  it  were  feels  it  out.  And  as  a  diiferent  adjustment 
is  found  for  each  di Hi-rent  distance,  we  learn  by  experience 
to  associate  a  particular  adjustment  with  a  particular  dis- 
tance. What  we  arc  conscious  of,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  ad- 
justment, but  the  eifort  required  to  make  it,  and  the  sense 
of  this  effort  becomes  the  measure  of  distance.  Beyond  a 
very  limited  range,  however,  this  adjustment  becomes  a 
very  imperfect  guide  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  persons 
who,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  one  eye, 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  on  the  remaining  one  alone, 
that  sufficient  experience  is  acquired  to  make  it  trustwor- 
thy. Thejudgment  is  aided  in  this  case  by  comparing  the 
visual  angle  under  which  the  object  is  seen  with  that  which 
the  same  object  subtends  at  a  known  distance.  This  too 
fails  when  the  distance  is  extreme,  and  moreover  it  requires 
that  the  object  be  known,  or  that  it  belong  to  a  class  of 
which  the  mean  dimensions  are  familiar.  A  third  aid  to 
the  judgment  is  perspective.  The  relative  apparent  posi- 
tions of  the  various  objects  in  a  landscape,  especially  when 
arranged  according  to  geometrical  law,  the  architectural 
features  of  buildings,  and  the  converging  lines  of  streets, 
servo  as  means  of  carrying  forward  a  measurement  of 
distance  step  by  step.  Hence  the  well-known  difficulty  of 
accurately  estimating  distances  over  surfaces  where  such 
diversity  of  features  is  absent.  In  such  cases  our  judgments 
almost  invariably  fall  short  of  the  truth. 

It  is,  however,  upon  the  conspiring  testimony  of  the  two 
eyes  that  our  usual  and  most  correct  estimates  of  distance 
are  founded.  The  optic  axes  of  the  eyes  always  intersect 
upon  the  point  to  which  the  vision  is  directed,  and  the  in- 
clination of  these  axes  to  each  other  must  vary  with  varia- 
tions of  distance.  Here  also,  however,  it  must  be  said  that 
for  remote  objects  the  test  becomes  very  uncertain,  since 
for  such  the  axes  approach  parallelism,  and  change  their 
inclination  very  little  throughout  a  large  range  of  differing 
distances. 

Judgment  of  Magnitude. — Of  a  number  of  bodies  equally 
distant  we  judge  of  the  relative  magnitude  by  comparing 
the  visual  angles  which  they  subtend,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  oblique ;  in  other  words,  we  infer  their  real 
magnitudes  to  bear  to  each  other  the  same  relation  as  their 
apparent  magnitudes.  But  when  the  distances  are  differ- 
ent, the  process  of  judgment  is  more  complex,  and  involves 
an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  varying  distance  upon  the  visual 
angle.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  learn  how  to  make 
this  estimate;  but  as  the  experience  of  all  of  us  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  largely  acquired  in  our  earliest  years,  our 
judgments  of  the  magnitudes  of  objects  immediately  around 
us  are  seemingly  instinctive  and  are  approximately  just. 
In  respect  to  objects  more  remote,  the  differences  between 
individuals  are  very  great,  persons  whose  lives  are  spentin 
the  open  country  or  at  sea  acquiring  a  power  of  discern- 
ment of  the  dimensions  of  distant  objects  which  most  in- 
habitants of  towns  do  not  possess. 

Jurlijmettt  of  Form. — The  images  of  objects  on  the  retina 
are  pictures  of  only  two  dimensions,  yet  we  conceive  of 
bodies  without  difficulty  as  solids,  having  not  only  length 
and  breadth,  but  also  depth.  This  facility  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  images  formed  in  the  two  eyes  are  not  iden- 
tically similar,  as  they  represent  the  object  from  different 
points  of  view;  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  reconciling 
them  with  each  other  as  images  of  the  same  object  except 
by  imputing  to  the  object  a  third  dimension.  To  a  person 
possessing  from  birth  but  a  single  eye,  the  earliest  concep- 
tions of  all  objects  must  be  that  they  are  plane  pictures. 
The  touch,  however,  for  such  persons  soon  corrects  the 
error  of  the  sight;  and  after  the  conception  of  solidity  has 
been  formed,  the  effects  of  perspective  become  practically 
familiar  after  a  little  experience,  and  the  true  forms  of 
solids,  or  of  surfaces  seen  obliquely,  are  inferred  by  obser- 
vation unaided  by  contact.  Thus,  though  the  image  of  a 
circle  on  the  retina,  unless  its  plane  be  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  is  not  circular  but  elliptical,  yet  after 
experience  its  true  figure  is  not  liable  to  be  mistaken.  The 
possession  of  two  eyes,  however,  makes  an  experience  of 
this  kind  unnecessary  in  judgments  of  form.  A  circle 
placed  obliquely  would  produce  an  elliptic  image  in  each 
eye,  but  one  of  these  two  ellipses  would  bo  more  eccentric 
than  the  other,  and  nothing  could  satisfy  the  two  impres- 
sions but  a  circle  in  an  oblique  position.  It  follows  that  if 
two  ellipses  be  drawn  on  the  same  surface  of  paper  near 


each  other,  having  the  differing  degrees  of  eccentricity 
which  would  belong  to  the  images  thus  formed  in  the  two 
eyes  by  a  circle  seen  obliquely,  and  if  these  drawiugs  be  so 
placed  before  the  eyes  that  each  eye  can  see  but  one  only, 
the  two  will  bo  referred  to  a  single  non-existent  object 
which  the  observer  will  imagine  himself  to  see  as  a  circle 
placed  obliquely.  This  can  easily  be  proved  by  an  experi- 
ment with  the  following  small  figures.  Placing  a  card 
J-JQ.  5.  upright  between  the  two,  each 

eye  will  see  but  one  only,  and 
the  combined  images  will  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  an  oblique 
circle  more  distant  than  the  pa- 
per. Or,  without  attempting  con- 
cealment, let  the  point  of  a  pen-- 
cil  be  held  above  the  two  figure?, 
.  I  so  as  to  range  between  the  left 
w  eye  and  the  right  ellipse,  and  at 
the  same  time  between  the  right  eye  and  the  left  ellipse; 
then  on  directing  the  axes  of  both  eyes  to  the  point  of  the 
pencil  there  will  presently  be  seen  above  the  paper  and 
apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  a  circle  in  an  oblique 
position  as  before,  but  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Wheatstone  founded  his 
beautiful  invention  of  the  STEREOSCOPE  (which  see). 

At  great  distances,  the  inclination  of  the  axes  is  too 
slight  to  bo  of  much  assistance  in  judging  of  the  forms  of 
bodies.  In  such  cases  we  must  depend  on  perspective, 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  geometrically  regular  bodies, 
is  an  uncertain  reliance.  Shadows,  however,  particularly 
the  strong  shadows  cast  by  the  sun,  are  of  great  assistance 
in  these  judgments. 

Pttudotcopic  Efectt.—lf  wo  take  the  designs  of  any  ob- 
ject intended  for  the  two  eyes  in  the  stereoscope,  and  trans- 
pose them,  placing  each  under  the  eye  for  which  it  was  not 
intended,  we  obtain  the  singular  result  that  all  the  reliefs 
in  the  real  object  appear  as  depressions,  and  all  the  depres- 
sions as  reliefs.  Such  effects  are  called  pseudoscopic.  An 
interesting  example  of  pseudoscopic  effect  may  be  produced 
by  the  simple  experiment  of  placing  a  coin  or  medal  on 
the  window-seat  or  on  a  table  in  the  sunlight,  and  observ- 
ing the  inverted  image  of  it  formed  by  a  convex  lens.  The 
coin  appears  as  an  intaglio,  and  cannot  be  conceived  other- 
wise. The  reason  is  that  the  shadows  are  on  the  side  from 
which  the  sunlight  is  known  to  come,  which  fact  we  can 
only  reconcile  with  the  supposition  that  they  fall  into  de- 
pressions. The  illusion  may,  however,  be  dispelled  by  fix- 
ing a  pin  into  the  wood  on  which  the  coin  rests,  so  as  to 
bo  seen  with  it  through  the  glass  ;  the  shadow  of  the  pin 
gives  an  irresistible  evidence  that  the  direction  of  the  source 
of  light  is  not  what  we  had  before  supposed,  and  the  de- 
vice of  the  coin  appears  in  relief  once  more. 

Defectt  of  Vision. — The  imperfections  of  vision  most  fre- 
quently occurring  are  myopism,  or  short-sightedness,  and 
presbyopism,  or  long-sightedness.  The  cause  of  short-sight- 
edness, is,  in  general,  too  great  a  curvature  of  the  crystal- 
line, but  it  may  also  arise  from  excessive  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  malformation  of  the  ball,  causing  the  image  in 
either  case  to  be  formed  in  front  of  the  retina  within  the 
vitreous  humor,  unless  the  object  is  near.  This  defect 
varies  much  in  degree.  There  are  cases  occasionally  in 
which  distinct  vision  can  hardly  be  obtained  at  any  dis- 
tance, however  short.  There  are  others  in  which  the  eye 
seems  to  have  no  power  of  adjustment  at  all,  so  that  vision 
is  distinct  only  at  one  particular  distance,  but  these  are 
rare.  Short-sightedness  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  is 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  the  habitual  limitation  of 
the  view  to  near  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  students,  en- 
gravers, etc.  It  is  more  rare  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  be  unknown  among  savages  or  among 
nomadic  peoples  like  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  etc.  The  in- 
distinctness of  vision  occasioned  by  this  defect  may  be 
removed  by  placing  before  the  eyes  concave  lenses  of  a 
degree  of  curvature  to  be  ascertained  by  trial. 

Long-sightedness  is  rare  except  among  people  of  ad- 
vanced years.  Persons  whose  sight  is  good  in  early  life 
usually  become  long-sighted  in  age;  while  those  who  are 
short-sighted  when  young  sometimes  find  the  imperfection 
gradually  to  diminish  as  they  grow  older.  Long-sighted 
persons  see  very  well  at  a  distance,  but  for  objects  near  at 
hand  the  vision  is  confused.  Relief  under  this  imperfec- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

A  more  serious  defect  than  either  of  those  above  named 
arises  from  inequalities  of  curvature  of  the  crystalline 
sometimes  found  in  the  different  planes  passing  through 
the  optic  axis.  There  are  usually  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  in  which  occur  the  maximum  and 
minimum  curvatures;  so  that  the  surface  resembles  that 
of  a  portion  of  an  ellipsoid  around  the  major  axis.  To 
this  defect  has  been  applied  the  term  astigmatism.  When 
it  exists,  perfect  distinctness  of  vision  is  impossible  at  any 
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distance.     It  may  bo  obviated  by  a  lens  with  a  contrary 
astigmatism,  or  by  a  cylindric  len-  ave  or  con- 

vex, having  a  curvature  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  curvatures  of  the  crystalline.     This 
defect  is  probably  not  very  uncommon,  though  extreme 
cases  arc  rare.     It  was  discovered  in  himself  by  I'n.t.  Airy. 
the   present   astronomer  royal    of  (ireat    llritnin,   who  also 
im  ented  the  remedy.     I'rof.  Stokes,  of  Cambridge  has  pro- 
po-cd  tbi'  following  method  of  a.-ecrtaining  the  kind  of 
lens  adapted  to  correct  astigmatism  in  any  particular  case: 
Let  a  plano-convex  and  a  plano-eone:i\  e  cylindrical  leu-1 
of  moderate  but  ei|iml  curvature  be  M-I  in  a  eircular  frame 
with  their  plane  surfaces  in  eontart,  MI  thitt  one  may  be  [ 
made  to  rotate  on  the  other.     When  the  axes  of  the  two  i 
are  parallel,  the  combination  will  not  affect  the  inclination 
of  rays  transmitted  through  them,  since  the  enr\  fd  PU 
arc  parallel;  but  when  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  the  compound  lens  will  be  convex  in  the  dir. 
of  one  axis  and  concave  in  that  of  the  other,  while  at  45° 
from  either  of  these  directions  it  will  be  neither.     By  di- 
minishing the  angle  between  the  axes,  the  effective  con- 
vexity and  concavity  in  the  two  rectangular  directions  will 
be  gradually  diminished,  and  when  the  axes  are  once  more 
parallel,  will  bo  zero.     By  trial,  such  a  difference  may  be 
found  as  will  correct  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye  under 
examination.     As  the  astigmatism  of  the  eye  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes,  the  correctional 
combination  should  be  tried  in  different  azimuths  about 
the  optic  axis.     When  the  proper  correction  has  thus  been 
found,  simple  lenses  may  be  constructed  for  the  use  of  the 
person  laboring  under  the  defect. 

Another  imperfection  is  COLOR-BLINDNESS,  or  DALTOVISH, 
which  has  been  noticed  under  those  titles.  Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  have  been  cited  by  Seebeck,  D'Hombros- 
Firmas,  J.  Herschel,  Brewster,  and  others.  No  very  satis 
factory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  given. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  filaments  of  the  retina,  liko 
the  strings  of  a  harp,  respond  only  to  those  vibrations  with 
which  they  are  severally  in  unison,  and  that  in  the  color- 
blind the  filaments  which  correspond  to  certain  tints  are 
cither  wanting  or  are  insensible.  This  explanation  as- 
sumes that  the  color-blind  are  actually  blind,  at  least 
some  extent ;  but  no  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show 
that  their  vision,  except  as  it  respects  colors,  is  less  acute 
than  that  of  other  persons. 

The  subject  of  vision  is  very  fully  treated  in  a 
tended  works  on  optics.     The  most  important  special  wo' 
on  the  subject  is  Hclmholtz's  Huuilbuch  tier  phynMoyiKhen 
Optlk  (Leipsio,  1867).  P.  A.  P.  BABNABD 

Vital  Statistics  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  ofs 
tisticol  science  which  has  for  its  office  the  collection  an 
arrangement  of  facts  relative  to  the  three  epochs  of  human 
life  includin-  special  information  bearing  upon  the  prei 
vation  of  health  and  the  causes  of  disease;  and  from  the 
study  of  these  facts  the  discovery  of  certain  laws  bea 
upon  the  increase  of  population  and  the  duration  of  human 
life      The  birth,  the  marriage,  and  the  death  of  a 
virtual  are  the  three  events  which  should  be  recorded  a 
preserved  among  public  archives  for  future  reference;  ai 
with  these  shouM  be  included  whatever  attending  circum- 
Ttances  may  serve  to  substantiate  the  mam  ^atement-the 
names  of  proper  vouchers  or  witnesses   and,  m  case  of 
death  the  remote  and  immediate  causes  ot  tne 
tain  information  concerning  the  pedigree 
subject  of  these  records  should  also  be  include     I  h 
question  mav  arise  in  subsequent  years  as  to .ident  tj '  sho  Id 
ft  become  necessary  to  appeal  to  such  records  for  ^rtttto- 

to"theycorouer  of  the  county   »' ^"^J^tS  Ture 
luence  of  this  provision,  it  "hulnan  being  who 
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ness  of  the  attending  physician  in  the  one  COM  or  of  Ik* 
•  .'yuan  or  uugi»trale  in  the  other,     la  order 
.•tie*  may  bare  their  fall  «*Joe,  there  shocM 
•Ii..  marriage*,  and 
n  necessary  to  appeal  tu  sorb 

for  I.  _-:il  as  well  a-  .r|...-i  •  .  snd  of  sorb  IB- 

i  fined  as  aid-  or  evidence  In 

•i 

.  that  in  many  l.u. 
clerks  \"  or. -u|. ied  in  searching  records  and  insk 

•tierctrom,  in  answer  to  tbe  frequrnt  u|>|dieat»*M 
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lor  itucn  document". 

Birth-rates  are  usually  estimated  in  |  "•• 
entire  population  or  to  c\  •  •  n;  *nd 


in  count  n  has  been  brought  l«i  »ny 

considerable  degree  of  perfection  it  is  found  that  (he  an- 
nual number  of  recorded  births  v»ri«  from  W  to  40  for 
,-M-iy  luou — more  in  some  countries  thin  > 
more  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.     It  i*  also  sbown  that 


10  yueieiei,  in'iujc   in  nu"?i»    iw**  MWJ» 
the  mean  for  Europe  10«  boys  to  100  girls;  wbilr,  leeord- 
ing  to  the  :i4th  annual  report  of  the  r<-gistrar-genenU  of 
Great  Britain,  we  find  that  the  average  proportion  WM  IM 
boy»  to   100  girls:   twice  within  twenty  years  the  ratio 
reached  1".'.  to   Inn.  ami  twice   it  fell  below  1U4  lu  IM. 
Several  ingenious  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explust- 
ti.m  of  this  excess  of  male  over  female  births,  sueb  as  the 
occupation  of  the  parents,  whether  it  be  such  as  to  develop 
sound   physical  qualities:   the  comparative   age*  of  lh« 
parents,  male  births  being  in  excess  in  proportion  as  the 
age  and  physical  development  of  the  father  ex***  thoM  of 
the  mother:  and,  again,  the  preference  for  male  infant* 
tending  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  family  after  the  birth 
of  a  boy.    Whatever  value  may  belong  to  tbe  !>• 
third  of  these  explanations,  it  is  pretty  generally  beli* 
that  one  strong  determining  cause  of  the  exce>s  of  male 
over  female  births  is  the  difference  in  the  ages  of  t 
parents.     It  is  well  known  that  the  husband  is  generally 
a  few  years  older  than  the  wife,  and  that,  tbe  world  over, 
more  boys  than  girls  »ro  born :  and  although  there 
be  other  causes  operating  toward  this  result,  the  more 
ful  observers  regard  this  difference  in  age  a*  the  pro*) 
nating  one.    Tiroes,  places,  and  seasons  all  exert  Ibelr 
fluence  upon  birth-rates.   In  limes  of  prosperity  an 
we  may  expect  more  births  than  during  periods  of 
pestilence,  and  famine.    In  northern  countries,  where 
marriages   occur  late  in  life,  there  will  be  fewer  ni 
than  among  the  more  precocious  inhabitant*  of  wan 
countries.    According  to  the  report  of  the  regt.t< 
already  referred  to,  the  birth-rate  is  usually  highe, 
first  three  months  of  the  year-e,  calculation  based 
birth-records  of  thirty-four  c-nsecnU..  yenrs;  »hil««f  t 
whole  number  of  births  recorded  in  Philadelphia  from  18 
to  1873,  inclusive,  the  quarterly  divisions  were-fir>t',ua. 
ter,  58,072:  second,  6&1*!  third.  67.2M :  fourth.  47,444; 
and  of  tbe  whole  number  recorded  in  New  \  ork  from  18 
to  1873,  inclusive,  being  a  period  of  eight  '«•«•  J°«  V£ 
terlv  divisions  were-first  quarter,  31.D48;  second,  » 
third.3S.125;  and  fourth.  33,»20.    Th.limeof  day  at  wh.ch 

c  grea  er  number  of  birth,  occur,  ha.  been  »•*' •  "J 
ject  of  investigation  by  Qujt.ict  Dr.  Be-fcW  I  .         - . 
and  others.     According  to  Dr.  Buck,  of    000  WrtkOIJ 
take  place  between  midnight  and  6  A.  «.;  . 
A.  ..and  noon:  183  between  noon  and I  •'•«•."• 
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in  the  country,  and,  as  in  living  births,  the  proportion  of 
boys  excelling  that  of  girls. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  board 
of  health,  already  referred  to,  shows  the  number  of  births 
to  1000  persons  living,  and  the  number  of  persons  living! 
1  birth,  in  different  countries  and  cities : 


Countries  and  cities. 


England,  1861-70: 

London,  18(il-70 

i'nissia,  1861-70 

Austria,  18(11-70 

France,  1861-70 

Berlin,  1871 

Massachusetts,  1857-70 

Boston,  1863-72 

Providence,  It.  I.,  I8W-72 

Philadelphia,  1*70-72 

Philadelphia,  ls7:i 


Births  to  1000  ,  Persons  living 
persons  livmg.        to  1  I'irtli. 


35.2 

33.2 

39.6 

39.8 

20.2 

Si. 

37.27 

30.80 

29.34 

25.26 

23.74 


28.40 
28.40 
2.1.25 
25.12 
38.10 
29.33 
2ii.s:i 
32.40 
33.85 
39.64 
42.10 


Marriage  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  favorable  to 
longevity.  According  to  the  statistics  of  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  as  analyzed  by  M.  Bertillon  and  quoted  by 
Dr.  Cameron  (Mauunl  of  Hygiene,  p.  28),  married  men 
from  25  to  30  years  of  age  die  at  the  rate  of  6,  unmarried 
at  the  rate  of  10,  and  widowers  at  the  rate  of  22,  per  100C 
per  annum ;  from  30  to  35,  the  death-rates  of  these  several 
classes  are  respectively  7,  11, 19^  ;  and  from  35  to  40,  mar- 
ried men  die  at  the  rate  of  7  j  per  1000  per  annum,  unmar- 
ried at  the  rate  of  13,  and  widowers  at  the  rate  of  17i.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  who  marry  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
20  years  die  as  rapidly  as  men  aged  from  05  to  70.  From 
30  to  35  years  of  ago  spinsters  die  at  the  rate  of  11,  and 
wives  at  the  rate  of  9,  per  1000  per  annum,  while  under  25 
the  mortality  is  somewhat  greater  in  wives  than  in  spinsters. 
The  expectation  of  a  man  married  at  25  is  that  he  will  live 
to  the  age  of  65,  while  that  of  the  unmarried  man  of  the 
same  age  is  that  he  will  live  to  the  age  of  60.  The  married 
woman  at  25  may  expect  to  attain  the  age  of  65,  the  un- 
married that  of  56.  Crime  is  least  rife  among  the  married, 
more  so  among  the  widowed,  and  most  common  among 
those  who  have  never  married.  From  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  during  thirteen  years  (1861-73) 
certain  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  board  of  health  con- 
cerning the  probabilities  of  marriage  at  different  ages,  to 
the  effect  that  the  probabilities  of  marriage  under  20  years 
of  age  are  about  42  times  as  great  with  females  as  with 
males;  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  the  probabilities  are 
nearly  equal,  though  still  in  favor  of  females ;  and  after  25 
they  increase  yearly  in  favor  of  males.  The  chances  of 
females  being  married  before  the  age  of  20  are  as  1  to  5  of 
all  the  probabilities  that  they  will  ever  marry ;  at  the  age 
of  20,  one-fifth,  at  25,  a  little  over  two-thirds,  and  at  30, 
nearly  six-sevenths  of  all  their  probabilities  are  lost.  At 
the  age  of  20  the  chances  of  males  being  married  are  scarcely 
lessened ;  at  25,  three-fifths  of  their  chances  remain  ;  but 
from  this  period  on  they  diminish,  but  in  smaller  propor- 
tion than  with  females.  The  most  favorable  period  for 
marriage  is  between  20  and  25  years  of  age;  the  next  most 
favorable  is,  for  females,  under  20 ;  for  males,  between  25 
and  30.  Causes  which  affect  national  prosperity  will  always 
exert  a  marked  influence  on  marriages,  more  marriages  oc- 
curring in  years  when  business  is  lively,  wages  are  good, 
and  crops  are  abundant  than  during  years  when  the  oppo- 
site conditions  obtain. 

In  the  report  to  the  registrar-general  of  the  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  in  Scotland  during  the  year  1872,  it  is 
found  that  during  the  year  there  were  25J641  marriages 
registered  in  Scotland,  and  that  there  were  also  registered 
107,838  live  legitimate  births,  or  an  average  of  4.20  +  births 
for  each  marriage.  During  the  same  year  there  were  regis- 
tered in  England  201,267  marriages  and  781,141  live  legiti- 
mate births,  or  an  average  of  3.88  births  to  each  marriage. 
In  Sweden,  where  the  records  of  vital  statistics  are  kept 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  there  were  registered  in  1872, 
29,470  marriages  and  112,989  live  legitimate  births,  or  an 
average  of  3.83  births  to  each  marriage.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  the  ratio  of  registered  births  to  registered  mar- 
riages for  the  year  1873  was  2.55  births  to  each  marriage, 
and  in  Philadelphia  for  the  same  year,  2.25. 

Of  the  parties  contracting  marriage  in  Scotland  during 
1872,  there  were  21,637  bachelors  with  spinsters,  22C9  wid- 
owers with  spinsters,  889  widowers  with  widows,  and  798 
bachelors  with  widows.  Of  the  8871  registered  marriages 
in  the  city  of  New  York  during  1873,  there  were  0487  bach- 
elors with  spinsters,  627  bachelors  with  widows,  420  wid- 
owers with  widows,  746  widowers  with  spinsters,  and  in  591 
of  the  marriages  the  condition  of  the  respective  parties  is  not 
stated. 

Marriages  of  consanguinity  are  regarded  as  tending  to 
some  imperfection  in  the  physical  and  mental  development 
of  children.  According  to  French  statistics  and  statistics 


compiled  by  Drs.  Berniss  and  Howe  of  this  country,  it 
appears  that  there  is  in  the  offspring  of  such  marriage's  a 
strong  tendency  to  insanity,  idiocy,  deaf-mutism,  scrofula, 
or  some  physical  deformity,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
in  many  instances  the  marriage  of  cousins  has  not  been 
followed  by  such  results.  Doubtless,  the  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity exercises  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  either 
modifying  or  aggravating  this  tendency  to  imperfect  de- 
velopment; and  cousins  in  whom  the  same  family  traits 
are  prominent — as,  for  instance,  the  children  of  sisters,  in 
whom  the  characteristics  of  the  mother's  family  are  strongly 
marked — would  incur  greater  risk  in  marrying  than  would 
persons  of  the  same  relationship  in  whom  were  most 
prominent  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  their  respec- 
tive fathers,  between  whom  there  is  no  tie  of  consanguinity. 
Hereditary  tendency  to  disease,  especially  to  consumption, 
cancer,  or  insanity,  is  often  an  obstacle  to  a  fortunate  mar- 
riage, and  more  especially  is  this  the  case  when  in  addition 
to  this  hereditary  tendency  there  are  tics  of  blood-relation- 
ship. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of 
death-records  as  indicating  the  rnte  of  mortality  and  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  city  or  country,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  complete  registration  of  births,  the  amount  of  yearly 
immigration,  together  with  a  frequent  and  correct  census 
of  the  population.  It  is  customary  to  estimate  the  death- 
rate,  as  well  as  the  birth-rate,  in  proportion  to  every  1000 
of  the  inhabitants  as  given  by  the  last  census  or  as  esti- 
mated year  by  year  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  yearly  in- 
crease. There  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law  requiring  that  at 
least  11  human  beings  out  of  every  1000  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation die  annually.  These  are  regarded  as  inevitable 
deaths,  and  any  considerable  number  in  excess  of  these  are 
generally  set  down  as  resulting  from  the  ignorant  or  wilful 
violation  of  some  one  or  more  of  nature's  laws.  The  actual 
death-rate  of  some  of  the  more  populous  American  and  for- 
eign cities  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  a 
more  elaborate  one  published  in  the  report  of  the  board  of 
health  of  New  York  for  1873.  No  city  with  a  population 
of  less  than  125,000  is  included  in  this  extract: 


New  York.... 
Philadelphia 
St.  Louis 

Brooklyn 

Chicago 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cincinnati.... 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 
New  Orleans.. 
Cleveland.... 
PIttsburg..., 

Newark 

London 

Liverpool . . . 
Birmingham, 

Manchester  . 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh. ... 
Stockholm  ... 

Rotterdam  . . . 

Antwerp 

Mexico , 

Montreal 

Vienna 

Dresden 

Munich 

tome 

tfflan .'., 

ilenoa 

Venice 


*  i.  § 

•  .s  >. 


1,000.000 
775,000 


435,314 
400,000 
305,000 

27fi.fiOO 
246,92) 

170.000 
192,000 
200,000 

137,000 
133,900 
125,000 
3,35fi,07.H 
505,274 
355,540 
254,000 
514,295 
208,322 
147,249 

125,893 
153,645 
225.000 
165,000 
700,000 
179,678 
169,400 
248,307 
271,135 
135,282 
135,644 


8,551 

in.!«;- 

9,557 


10,015 


Is 


14.182 
6,260 
4,014 
5,539 
5,676 

2,301 
3.2R9 
2,511 
1,016 
1,460 
2,562 

1,431 
1.781 
],K!I1 
31,789 
5,889 
4,424 
4,802 

6.805 
1,567 
1.S38 
No 

record. 
1.733 
2,667 
2,986 
9,202 
3,080 
3,589 
3.3)3 
2,852 
l,6:jfi 
1,873 


:-! 


48.76 
42.72 


50.50 
59.39 


41.79 
44.31 


54.18 
50.61 
60.63 
41.48 
45.15 

(9.12  • 

I 

48.04; 
40.42  ' 
34.23 
41.00 

record, 
45.66 
36.86 
60.27 
37.13 
47.62 
46.58 
30.42 
30.75 
32.90 
38.07 


s 


17,744 
13,7*2 

No 

m-ord. 
5.040 
6,448 

2,200  i 

3,916 

2,772 

So 

record. 
3,826 

No 
record. 

No 

record. 
3,564 
2,560 
6<i,b78 
11,470 

No 
record. 

Xo 

record. 
9,994 
7,840 
2,658 

2,120 
2,942 
1.066 
2,870 
14,756 
4,288 
2,471 
2,996 
5,618 
1,914 
1,626 


23.IX) 

18,70: 

Xo 
record 

6.027 

9,718 

N 
record. 

!i.i;-s 

1,5* 

Xo 
record. 

Ki 
coord. 
4,752 
5.175 
S,<W8 

121. HIM 

18,716 
14,497 
13,563 
20.202 

I;.T-:, 

4,347 
5,097 
5.43.1 
9,273 
6.0K6 
27.W.O 
7,251 
7.865 
7,201 
(o  rcc. 
4.321 
S,64£ 


Sy  examining  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each 
of  these  cities  there  is  annually  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  preventable  deaths,  varying  from  7  to  34  for  each  1000 
lersons  living,  supposing  the  number  of  inevitable  deaths 
;o  be  11  in  each  1000.  But  this  system  of  measuring  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a  city  or  a  locality  according  to  the 
lumber  of  deaths  occurring  therein  for  every  1000  of  its 
iving  inhabitants  is  not  altogether  without  fallacy.  One 
city  may  have  from  time  to  time  large  numbers  of  tran- 
sient visitors,  some  of  whom  die  during  a  temporary  res- 
dence  there,  without  ever  having  been  numbered  as  a  por- 
ion  of  the  permanent  population.  Such  is  the  case  with 
ho  city  of  New  York,  among  the  temporary  sojourners  of 
vhich  may  be  included  large  numbers  of  business  men, 
who  make  periodical  visits  to  the  city  in  the  interests  of 
heir  respective  callings;  immigrants,  numbers  of  whom 
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are  constantly  arriving  on  their  way  to  different  parts  of      Kn.m  tbe  above  table  it  will  be  Men  that  ilnce  the  year 

the   country:    and    paupers    from    adjoining    States    and      1  •"'.7  the  ratio  of  infant  in 1 1  mortality  hat 

counties,  who  are  easily  persuaded  that  it  i- more  ,|, -ira       ilimii,<  IN.2H  per  rrnt.     Thi   |  nrmla... 

ot  infant  ni'irt-ihty  in  1*0-7  being  i2.W,   ' 


bio  to  live  and  die  by  the  charity  of  a  great  e.,nnm-reial 
emporium  than   to   support   a   comfortable   e\i-t. -IK -e    by 
honest  industry.     In  addition  to  this,  it  is  we'll  known  th»t 
the  medical  talent  and  medieal  institutions  of  New  York 
attract  to  the  city  large  numbers  of  invalids  fir  me.lira! 
treatment,  many  of  whom  are  suffering  with  incurable  .li- 
case.     Of  these  several  classes  of  persons,  certain  numbers 
die  from  diseases  contracted  el-enh.  re,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  increase  the  ratio  of  mortality  to  the  livini:  popu 
lation.     Could  New-  York  eliminate  these  from  her  bills  of 
mortality,  she  would   lie  able  t;>  exhibit  a  death-record  far 
more  creditable  to  her  health  administration  than  app 
in  the  foregoing  table.     There  are  many  conditions  | 
liar  to  cities  which  exert  a  considerable  iutluenee  upon 
death-rates,  and  among  these  not  the  least  in  impor 
is  that  of  the  homes  of  the  poor.     The  crowded  tenement 
houses  of  New  Y'ork  give  a  large  percentage   of  infant 
mortality,  though  we  shall  presently  see  that  this  i»  yearly  1 
decreasing,  while  the  more  comfortable  homes  of  Philadel- 
phia give  a  death-rate,  both  of  adults  and  infant-,  consid- 
erably below  that  of  her  sister  city.     The  peculiar  shape 
of  one  city,  bounded  as  it  is  by  two  large  rivers  and  ex- 
tending only  in  one  direction,  makes  it  necessary,  in  the 
absence  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit,  for  the  laboring  classes 
to  reside  in  near  proximity  to  the  places  of  their  daily 
labors,  and  hence  this  apparent  necessity  of  accommoda- 
ting large  numbers  of  people  within  limited  areas.     The 
other  city,  its  area  extending  in  different  directions,  affords 
comfortable  homes  for  its  laboring  classes  without  adopt- 
in"1  the  system  of  crowded  tenements  so  common  in  New 
Y'ork.     Thus,  the  poor  in  Philadelphia  have  more  breath- 
ing-space than  the  city  of  New  York  affords  to  it.  poor, 
and  are  less  exposed  to  contagion,  the  danger  from  which 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  crowding. 

Continued  extremes  of  temperature,  it  is  well  known,  tend 
to  increase  death-rates,  in  spite  of  all  sanitary  effort*  to 
the  contrary.  During  a  protracted  term  of  hot  weather 
numbers  die  from  diseases  traced  directly  to  the  excessive 
heat  while  many  invalids  and  persons  debilitated  from 
ago  and  other  causes,  not  being  able  to  withstand  this 
additional  tax  upon  their  vital  powers,  have  their  death, 
hastened  by  their  original  complaints  plus  the  exhausting 
influences  of  long-continued  heat.  Excessive  death-rates 
durin"  heated  terms  are  sometimes  followed  by  low  death- 
rates  for  a  number  of  weeks,  from  the  fact  that  so  many 
invalids  and  sickly  persons  having  died  during  the  hot 
weather,  those  who  are  left  enjoy  more  than  an  average 
degree  of  health.  Severe  oold  also  has  the  effect  to  mcrcai 
death-rates  by  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  etc.,  while  it 
known  that  the  very  old  and  the  very  young  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  low  temperature. 

The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occur  during  the  tl 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  the  smallest  during  the  fourth 
quarter.     The  first  and  second  quarters  have  near 
same  proportion,  sometimes  one  excelling  in  the  numoc 
of  deaths,  and  sometimes  the  other.     The  time  of  d 
which  the  greatest  number  of  persons  die  has  been  made 
subject  of  study  by  many  vital  statisticians,  though  wil 
somewhat  varying   results.     While   Buck   of   Hwnbnrg. 
Schneider  of  Berlin,  and  Quetelet  of  Belgium  found  that 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  between  m 
and  6  o'clock  A.  M.,  Watson  of  Glasgow  and  some  o 
found  that  the  greatest  number  died  between  the  ti 
6  A.  M.  and  12  noon. 

The  subject  of  infant  mortality  is  one  of  great  i 
alike  to  the  sanitarian  and   the  philanthropist      It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  as  seen  by  the  foregoing  table,   h 
the  deaths  which  occur  throughout  the  world,  a  large ,  pe  • 
cental  is  of  children  under  five  years  of  age.     . 
more  "so  in  cities,  where  there  are  large  tcnemcn ,t  po| 
tions,  and  less  so  in  the  country,  »*"•«•* 
fed  upon  good  milk  and  are  allowed  to  breathe  n .pure  at 
mospLre      In  cities  it  is  necessary  for  hea  th  M* 
to  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  sanitary  wants  of 
tenement  populations,  with  a  view  of  navinj  ^ 

The  following  table  of  yearly  deaths  in  the  c  ty  ot  «ew 
York  since  1867  will  show  what  sanitary  effort  in  that 
has  accomplished  toward  reducing  the  percentage  of  i 
mortality 
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iuir,  mortality  -e  year,  of  afe)  WM  ef  eoerse 

I7.ol.     I  •  uorar- 

ring  in  IS7.'i.  «.  1,839  deslht  under  Ive  yean  of 

live  yeari  of 

•i    tbe  ratio  ef   1M7.  we   bave 
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each  drnth  there  are  M  eases  of  Srrk- 
»2  x  28  -  M,«4«,  therefor*  In  the  saving  of   Ike 
lives  of  W42  children,  a.  compared  with  the  ratio  of  IM7, 
we  have  a.  a  gratifying  confluence  Bt,IM  eases  of  aeriow 
illness  prevented. 

In  order  that  vital  itatiitics  may  be  of  tbe  greatest  valve, 
it  i.  important  that  they  be  complete  In  every  branch  ef 
the  science.  While  the  necessity  for  hiirial.prnntts  isuaies 
a  full  report  of  all  death,  and  -till  l.inl,-.  Ibeee  of  mar- 
riages and  living  birthi  are  not  so  easily  serared.  Clergy- 
men may  sometime,  by  negligence  forget  to  make  return 
of  marriage,  which  they  solemnise,  and  phyiiciens  may 
fail  to  report  in  full  all  of  the  birth-  which  occur  under 
their  care ;  and  furthermore,  many  birth,  take  pUee  with- 
out any  medical  attendant,  and  on  inch  an  occasion  the 
poor  woman  who  in  haste  run.  in  to  aaiist  a  neighbor  in 
her  extremity  ha.  not  tbe  leut  suspicion  that  .be  i.  bound 
by  any  law  to  report  the  event  which  ha.  ooenrrt-l 
her  observation,  and  thus  it  in  that  a  eonii'lcrable  number 
of  births  among  the  poor  are  never  registered. 

The  value  of  a  complete  system  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving vital  statistics  is  appreciated  by  the  medical  man, 
the  sanitarian,  and  life  insurance  companies  By  It  phy- 
sicians are  enabled  to  determine  tbe  percentage  of  mortality 
attending  each  disease,  the  ages  at  which  certain  dl 


most  common  and  most  fatal,  and   many  other 

which  may  be  to  them  of  practical  value.     It  will  enable 

sanitarians  to  determine  the  degree  of  suocesn  attending  tbi 

.  raise  the  standard  of  public  health,  by  comparing 
the  birth  and  death  rate,  of  one  year  with  those  of  another, 
a  steady  decline  in  the  death-rate  ye»r  by  year,  with  a 
marked  increase  in  the  yearly  number  of  birthi,  •bowing 
that  the  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  are  diminishing, 
and  that  we  are  nearing  tbe  condition  in  which  inevitable 
deaths  alone  figure  in  the  record..     Some  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  good  result,  following  the  in' 
sanitary  work,  is  afforded  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
table  compiled  by  Dr.  Buchanan   and   publiibed 
ninth  annual  report  to  the  privy  council.     It  illuttrates 
the  improvement  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  work, 
of  drainage  and  water-supply,  by  .bowing  the  di 
n  the  ratio  of  death,  per  10,000  inhabitant,  before  and 
after  the  work,  were  introduced : 


Year.          Total  deaths. 


Deaths  under       Penwnlafe 
5jear»oCage.    nnder  i  je»n. 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


23.2M 
24,705 
25.167 
27,174 
26,976 
32,423 
29,027 
28,589 
39,623 


12,274 
13,067 
12,859 
13,333 
12,971 
16,188 
14,182 
13,956 
14,839 


52.99 
52.50 
51.09 
49.06 
48.08 
49.58 
48.76 
lv-1 

tut 


Popula- 
tion. 


160,714 
68,056 
52,778 
n,«M 
32,954 
tOJB 
29,417 
27,475 
24,756 
23,108 
10,570 
10,238 


Bristol 

-ter 

Merthyr 

Cheltenham 

Cardiff.... 
Croydon.. 
lie 

Macele-ti.  -Id. 

NYwuort 

IiM\er 

Warwick-... 
IBanbury 


p.r.nii.) 
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Exfiectation  of  Life  in  England. 


Age. 

Haiti. 

Females. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

Malci. 

Females. 

0 
1 

o 

3 
4 
R 

39.91 

•1  (•>.«-> 
48.83 
49.61 
49.81 
49.71 

41.85 
47.31 
49.40 
50.20 
B0.43 
50.33 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 

47.05 
39.48 
32.76 
211.0.; 
19.54 
13.53 

4767 
40.29 
33.81 
27.34 
20.75 
14.34 

70 
81) 
90 

».i 

100 

8.45 
4.93 

2.84 
2.17 
1.68 

9.02 

5.26 
3.01 
2.29 
1.76 

It  will  bo  seen  from  this  table  that  after  the  first  year  the 
chances  of  living  increase  up  to  the  fourth  year,  and  that 
they  then  begin  slowly  to  lessen.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
throughout  the  different  periods  of  life  the  chances  of 
females  are  a  little  above  those  of  males.  The  "probable 
duration  of  life"  is  the  age  at  which  a  given  number  of 
children  born  into  the  world  at  the  same  time  will  be 
reduced  one-half:  while  "the  expectation  of  life"  is  the 
average  length  of  time  a  person  of  any  age  may  be  ex- 
pected to  live.  This  latter  is  regarded  as  the  true  test  of 
the  health  of  the  people.  But  circumstances  other  than 
age  must  be  considered  as  affecting  the  expectancy  of 
life.  According  to  Mr.  Radcliffe,  rural  laborers  may  ex- 
pect on  an  average  to  live  45.32  years ;  carpenters,  45.28 ; 
domestic  servants,  42.03;  sawyers,  42.02;  bakers,  41.92; 


shoemakers,  40.87;  weavers,  41.92;  tailors,  39.40-  hat- 
ters, 38.91;  stonemasons,  38.19;  plumbers,  38.13;  mill 
operatives,  38.09;  blacksmiths,  37.96 ;  bricklayers,  37.70  • 
printers,  36.66 ;  clerks,  34.99;  and  the  average  papula' 
tion  of  England  and  Wales,  39.88  years.  Df.  Guy,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  (London,  vol.  ix.  p. 
346),  gives  the  average  age  attained  by  persons  who  have 


tific  (native),  72.10;  aristocracy,  71.69;  army,  71.58;  lit- 
erary and  scientific  (foreign),  71.44;  fine  arts,  71.15; 
painters,  70.96;  chemists,  69.71;  kings  of  England,  64.12. 
Statisticians  of  other  countries  have  presented  similar  state- 
ments which  do  not  vary  much  from  the  foregoing.  Ac-* 
cording  to  the  studies  of  Casper  of  Berlin,  of  100  theolo- 
gians, 42  attained  the  age  of  70  years;  and  of  the  same 
number  of  commercial  men,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  the 
numbers  attaining  the  age  of  70  are  respectively  35,  29, 
and  24.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  references  that 
the  condition  most  favorable  to  longevity  is  a  life  not 
subject  t»  excess  of  either  bodily  or  mental  labor,  but  in 
which  a  fair  competence  is  enjoyed  from  moderate  and 
steady  occupation  at  some  culling  not  in  itself  injurious 
to  health.  E.  H.  JANES. 


w. 


Wads'worth  (STRONG),  b.  at  Hastings,  Oswcgo  co., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1833;  removed  1845  to  Chicago;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  1851;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  J.  Young 
Scammon  at  Chicago;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1853,  but 
soon  gave  up  practice,  and  was  afterward  for  many  years 
engaged  in  banking.  In  1864  he  removed  to  New  York, 
joined  the  Stock  Exchange  1868,  and  has  since  been  occu- 

fied  almost  wholly  with  the  business  of  stock-brokerage, 
n  1874  he  was  for  a  short  period  connected  with  the  New 
York  Times  as  financial  editor. 

Wake'ley  (JOSEPH  B.),  b.  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1804; 
was  apprenticed  at  an  early  age  to  a  hat  manufacturer  of 
that  place,  but  studied  subsequently  for  the  ministry  ;  was 
admitted  in  1828  to  the  New  York  conference;  labored 
in  New  York,  Trenton,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark ;  settled 
in  1857  at  Poughkeepsie;  was  subsequently  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  church.  D.  in  New  York 
Apr.  27, 1876.  He  is  the  author  of  Last  Chapters  recovered 
from  the  History  of  Methodism,  the  Temperance  CijclopK- 
dia,  etc. 

Wal'do  (LEONARD),  b.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Mar.  4,  1853; 
graduated  at  Woodward  College  1871,  and  subsequently  at 
Marietta  in  1872  ;  spent  some  little  time  at  the  Cincinnati 
Observatory,  and,  entering  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  observa- 
tory of  that  institution,  then  just  completed,  in  1873;  the 
following  year  (1874)  was  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  assistant  astronomer  U.  S.  transit-of-Venus  expedi- 
tion, and  in  that  capacity,  representing  Columbia  College, 
accompanied  the  chief  of  the  expedition  to  one  of  the  most 
important  stations,  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania ;  the  succeed- 
ing year  (1875)  was  appointed  assistant  at  Harvard  College 
Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  now  resides. 

Walk'er  (JOSEPH  REDDEFOUD),  b.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
in  1798;  removed  to  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  in  1818;  began  his 
career  as  a  mountaineer  and  guide  on  the  frontier  in  1822  ; 
was  guide  to  Bonneville's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  1832;  conducted  a  party  from  Great  Salt"l,ake  to 
California,  discovering  Walker's  River  and  Lake  and  Yo- 
semite  Valley  in  1833;  found  Walker's  Pass  in  1834;  and 
made  many  subsequent  trips  across  the  Plains.  D.  Oct. 
27,  1876,  at  Ygnacio  Valley,  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cal..  where 
he  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Wal'laby,  the  Australian  name  applied  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  generic  name  JHnlmaturm.  The  species  so  desig- 
nated are  kangaroos  (Maeropodidic),  which  average  next 
in  size  to  the  typical  kangaroos  of  the  genus  Macropua, 
ranging  up  to  fifty  pounds  in  weight.  The  upper  incisors 
of  the  third  pair  are  comparatively  elongate,  and  have 
rather  narrow  crowns  and  deep  grooves,  and  the  premolars 
are  well  developed  and  mostly  persistent  through  life  •  they 
mostly  "have  a  bridle-mark  behind  the  shoulder  and  a 
horizontal  stripe  across  the  haunch."  They  are  chiefly  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits.  According  to  Krefft,  sixteen  species 
he  genus  are  known  :  of  these,  six  are  large  and  attain 
to  nearly  or  quite  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  and  are  the  wal- 
labies par  excellence  ;  three  others  range  more  or  less  be- 
low thirty  pounds,  and  seven  vary  between  ten  and  fifteen 


pounds.  "The  largest  species  live  in  Tasmania;  the 
smallest  are  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  West  Au- 
stralia," (Krefft.)  THKOIXIIIE  HIM,. 

Wallaroo',  a  name  given  to  two  species  of  kangaroos, 
constituting  a  section  of  the  genus  Macropus— viz.  (1)  Ma- 
cropus  antilopintu,  the  red  wallaroo,  and  (2)  Marropat 
robustiu,  the  black  wallaroo;  the  former  inhabits  the 
country  about  Fort  Essington,  and  the  latter  the  moun- 
tain-ranges of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 

THEODORE  GII.L. 

Wal'Ier  (ELWVN),  A.  M.,  E.  M..  Pn.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Mar.  22,  1846 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1867, 
and  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  in  1870; 
was  appointed  instructor  of  analytical  chemistry  in  the 
latter  institution  in  1871,  and  assistant  sanitary  inspector 
(analyst  to  the  metropolitan  board  of  health)  iii  1872,  and 
has  published — Disinfection  and  Disinfectant*,  Notes  on 
Petroleum  of  Snn  Domingo,  Ncm  Method  for  the  Quantita- 
tive Estimation  of  Carbolic  Acid,  and  several  papers  in  the 
American  Chemist. 

Wal'ling  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  b.  in  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  May  1,  1823;  prepared  himself  for  the  profession 
of  the  law  until  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1842;  took  em- 
ployment on  a  steamboat  as  engineer ;  served  during  the 
Mexican  war  on  a  U.  S.  revenue  cutter;  settled  in  New 
York  City  after  the  close  of  the  war;  was  appointed  a 
police  officer  in  1847;  promoted  to  captain  in  1853,  and  to 
inspector  in  1869,  and  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the 
entire  police  force  of  the  metropolitan  district  in  1874. 

Wal'ton  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Teddington,  Middlesex 
co.,  England,  Aug.  30,  1810;  came  to  New  York  in  IS21  : 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1828;  studied  law.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  gave  up  practising  in  1835, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  ;  was  ordained 
a  deacon  in  1838  and  a  priest  in  1840;  was  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  Tompkinsville,  S.  I. ;  editor  of  the  Church- 
man 1849-52,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Xew  York. 
D.  Sept.  21,  1869. 

Wanderoo'.  (I.)  The  common  name  of  a  monkey  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar — the  Macacns  sileuus  of  authors— dis- 
tinguished by  its  long  hair  and  venerable  appearance: 
whence  it  has  been  also  called  fUlentu  refer.  The  head  is 
oblong  and  the  face  rather  produced :  the  hair  on  each  side 
of  the  face  and  on  the  neck  and  chest  is  elongated  and 
forms  a  sort  of  ruff  round  the  face,  and  is  of  a  gray  or 
whitish  color;  the  face  about  the  eyes  is  naked  and  flesh- 
colored  ;  the  snout  black ;  the  fur  is  mostly  black  on  the 
back  and  sides,  and  whitish  beneath  and  inside  the  limbs ; 
the  tail  is  rather  short  and  tufted:  it  is  chiefly  brown,  but 
its  tuft  is  whitish.  The  species  lives  in  the  depth  of  the 
forests,  and  its  appearance  has  given  rise  to  several  legends, 
and  to  the  idea  that  it  is  the  lord  of  the  monkey  race.  It 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  "  race  of  men  "  described  by  Ctesias  as  "  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  India,  having  heads  like  dogs,  but  with  larger 
teeth.  They  have  nails,  but  larger  and  more  rounded. 
They  bark,  but  do  not  talk ;  they  have  tails  like  dogs,  but 
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more  hairy."    It  attains  a  length  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
II.  The   name   is  also  given  to,  ana   in   fact  appisi 
have  been  primarily  employed  for,  ipeetw.  .,r  tin- 
Sannopitheau,  and  especially  for  the  8.  ,,„  Of 

Ceylon,  where  the  name  is  said  to  have  MiflutM, 

TllKOI«>l(K  (Jll.L. 

Wnp'iti,  a  name  of  the  (\rriu  rn,mi/<  „»/«,  or  large  deer 
of  the  Xurtlivrn  I,".  S.  and  British  provinces.     It  1.4  more 
generally  called  elk,  but  very  improperly,  inasmuch  an  that 
name  belongs  by  right  to  the  .!'.,»  „,../,-'/,;. 
moose.     The  wapiti  is  very  closely  related  to  the  common 
red  door  or  stag  of  Europe,  but  is  a  still  larger  im  1 
noble-looking  beast,  attaining  the  dimension.*  of  a  mod 
eratc-sized  horse.     The  color  above  and  about  the  II.WIT 
jaw  is  yellowish-brown:  the  circles  an.  and  th«  eye-  l.n.un  ; 
tho  rump  has  a  large  pale  disk  uxtciidini;  fur  above  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  with  a  black  streak  on  each  Bide  of  it  : 
the  tail  is  very  short  ;  the  hoofs  are  broad  and  semicircular. 
Such  are  the  chief  characters  alleged  to  diffc  i 
species  from  the  G'erout  elii/ikui  of  Europe.     (See  further 
Duuit  and  ELK,  in  CYCLOP.EDIA.)  TMKODOIIB  GILL. 

War'blers,  the  popular  name  of  numerous  species  of 
birds,  mostly  belonging  to  the  so-called  families  Sylviidw 
and  Sylvicolidro.  The  groups  thus  designated  have  been 
best  distinguished  by  Baird,  and  essentially  defined  as  fol- 
lows : 

I.  The  Sylviidffi  have  a  slender,  brood,  and  at  base  de- 
pressed bill,  which  is  decurvcd  and  distinctly  notched  at 
the  tip;  the  culmen  is  sharp-ridged  at  base;   the  rictal 
bristles  extend  beyond  the  nostrils  ;   the  frontal  feathers 
reach  to  the  nostrils  ;  the  nostrils  are  oval,  protected  by 
membrane,  and  overhung  (but  not  concealed)  by  a  few 
bristles  or  a  feather  ;  the  wings  are  moderate  and  more  or 
less  pointed,  and  have  each  ten  primaries,  of  which  the  first 
or  spurious  is  almost  half  as  long  as  the  second  ;  the  tarsi 
are  booted  or  scutellate  ;  of  the  toes  the  lateral  are  sub- 
equal,  and  the  middle  has  its  basal  joint  attached  for  Us 
whole  length  externally  and  halfway  internally.   The  group 
as  thus  defined  is  quite  comprehensive,  and  has  been  differ- 
entiated  into   the  sub-families   Sylviinfe,  Kegulinee,  and 
Polioptilinse.     It  is  to  the  first  that  most  of  the  warblers 
of  England  and  the  Old  World  generally  belong.  This  eon- 
tains  nearly  150  species,  most  of  which  are  confined  to 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  although  a  few  are  peculiar  to 
Australia,  and  one  species  (I'hyllopneutte  borealii)  is  an 
occasional  visitor  to   North-western   America  from  Asia. 
The  species  resemble  considerably  in  external  appearance 
and  habits  the  warblers  of  North  America,  which  belong 
to  the  family  Sylvicolidse,  but  their  differences  may  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  comparison  of  their  characters  above  given 
with  those  of  the  latter,  below  appended. 

II.  The  Sylvicolidoe  have  also  a  slender  bill,  which  i> 
conical  or  depressed,  and  has  the  culmen  straight  or  con- 
vex ;  there  is  no  distinct  notch;  rictal  bristles  are  variously 
developed  ;  the  nostrils  are  oval  and  rounded  ;  the  wings 
are  moderate  and  rather  rounded  or  bluntly  angulated,  and 
have  each  nine  primaries,  of  which  the  first  is  nearly  as  long 
as  the  second  or  third  ;  the  tertials  are  generally  not  longer 
than  the  secondaries,  and  not  emarginated  ;  the  tarsi  are 
distinctly  scutellate  along  their  entire  front  faces  ;  the  la 
eral  toes  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  ;  the  middle  has  its  basal 
joint  nearly  free  to  its  base  externally,  but  united  for  about 
half  its  length  internally  ;  the  claws  are  all  much  curved, 
and  the  hind  one  not  much  longer  than  the  median  anterior. 
The  forms  thus  combined,  according  to  Baird,  "  are  essen- 
tially characterized  among  the  Oscines  with  nine  primarie 
by  their  small  size,  the  usually  slender  and  conical  msec 
tivorous  bill,  shorter  than  the  head,  without  angle  in  tb 
gape  near  tho  base  ;  the  toes  deeply  cleft,  so  as  to  leave  t 
inner  one  free  almost  to  its  very  base  (except  in  M 
teas),  etc.     The  shallow  notch  at  the  end  of  the  tongue, 
instead  of  a  deeply-fissured  tip,  distinguishes  the  f 
from  the  Coerebidse,  to  some  of  which  there  is  otherwise 
great  a  resemblance.   The  absence  of  abrupt  hook  and  note 
in  both  mandibles  separates  it  from  such  of  the  \  ireomdao 
as  have  nine  primaries."    The  distinction  of  the  group  as 
a  family  is  of  very  questionable  policy,  but  tl 

defined  "by  Baird  is  apparently  a  natural  one,  and 
adopted  by  recent  authors  («.  g.  Carus,  Gray  Softer  and 


groups  Seioren  and  neothlypese;  (S)  Irteriana-.  with  the 
group.    I.-l.-rici..   ai  -H..i.h.,lfinir. 

with  the  group*    .^i-ioi.lni^i-ii'.    " 

line:,.. 

Uarrlii>M»ing  SyMrm,  »  plan 

tnent.i  t<  •   .   , 

tariff  upon  t;  i.y  retaining  tin-  y 

they  are  levied   in  tin-  p..*.e>Mon   ,,l   < 

po-tponin;;  tin'   pajin.-nt    .1   tl,.-   duli.-.  111,1,; 

to  be  delivered  to  the  pBHto  to  wh  i.     Thr 

eoitof  maintaining  ••  •      nded  warehouses  wit),  <>. 

HI  .|..ra«;r  c-hnritr..  «!,,-!, 
:trc  a  little  higher  than  tho-r  of  private  w»r.-h.,ii.r..  but  ih« 


\vthepo.tponrni. 
'"••ut  ofdutie.  usually  more  than  onWt.  this.    Although  (his 
would  teem  to  be  the  most  obvious  method  of  relict  In j:  the 


aope       y  rece  .    .  , 

Salvin,  etc.)  either  under  the  name  bylvicolidiB  or  Jlniol 
tiltidre.     The  forms  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  are  quite 
numerous,  between  110  and  120  species  being  known.   T 
are  all  of  'small  size;  they  feed  mostly  on  insects     Some 
are  quite  agreeable  songsters,  and,  as  th?''  n\m,V,     AKO,  J 
"  warblers,"  but  none  are  famous  for  musical  ability.   4 


importer  from   the  har.Miip  ,,f  I.  ,.-..••      i  iv  d«tie>  long 
before  the  goods  c..nld  IK.  ,,,|,|.  it  i.  ..,mewha(  r»m 
that  the  system  ha«  been  adopted  Imt  rr-n 
Britain  and  in  the  V.  S.     It  »;i-  lir-t  proposjsjd  in  «.r.«t 
Britain  by  Sir  Robert  W»l|,..lr  in   17:i:;  n-  n  part 
excise  scheme,  but  wan  defeated.  i  ,«  Ant 

recognized  in  1802,  bat  hu  been  repeatedly  and  materially 
modified  at  each  change  and  consolldii'  ntnms 

laws.  In  184A  there  was  a  separate  "  act  for  tb*  ware- 
housing of  goods."  In  1853  the  warehouf  ing  system  fonaed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  of  the  cisterns  • 
dation  act  In  the  U.  S.  the  warrhou-ing  system,  though 
agitnteil  and  petitioned  for  by  the  I'hilndrlphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1828,  and  urged  by  both  tho  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  chambers  In  IMX,  was  not  established  till 
Aug.  6, 1846.  Previous  to  this  time,  and  probably  u  early 
as  181V  or  1820,  it  had  been  the  | 

to  give  the  importers  credit  on  the  payment  of  the  duties 
upon  their  filing  satisfactory  bonds.  It  was  proposed  IB 
1828  and  in  18.W  to  require  the  cash  payment  of  all  dntUs 
in  connection  with  the  warehouse  system :  this  proposition 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  both  occasions,  though  accepted  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Chamber.  When  it  was  Anally  established  tin-  old 
credit  system  on  importations  was  abandoned,  and  the  im- 
mediate' payment  of  duties  was  only  postponed  on  those 
goods  which  were  warehoused.  Tho  principal  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Aug.  6,  1848,  were— that  the  payment  of  all 
duties  in  cash  on  the  entry  of  the  goods  was  henceforth  to 
be  the  rule,  but  that  unclaimed  goods,  and  goods  not  wanted 
for  immediate  consumption  by  the  importer,  might  be  tent 
to  the  public  stores  or  such  other  warehouses  u  the  c<,llr,-t..r 
and  importer  might  agree  upon,  the  importer  giving  bonds 
with  sufficient  sureties  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  dnties 
f,,r  their  payment,  together  with  all  other  charge*,  when 
the  roods  were  withdrawn  from  the  warehouse.  As  there 
might  be  cases  in  which  the  importer  would  desire  to  with- 
draw from  bond  a  portion  of  his  goods  at  a  time,  it  was 
provided  that  where  the  goods  were  in  package*,  nothing 
less  than  an  entire  package  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
where  they  were  in  balk,  not  less  than  one  ton,  except  OB 
special  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Subse- 
quent provisions  were  made  at  a  later  date  for  the  repack- 
ing under  proper  supervision  and  conditions  of  goods  in 
bond  where  this  was  found  necessary.  By  the  act  of  Aug. 
6. 184«,  goods  were  allowed  to  be  withdrawn  for  eiportation 
without  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  payment  of  Ihe  stor- 
age and  other  expenses.  It  was  provided  also  tb 
goods  remaining  in  the  public  stores  or  bonded  warehouse* 
for  more  than  a  year  might  be  sold  at  auction  after  ap- 
praisal, and  the  excess,  if  any,  over  duties  and  < 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  importer,  consignee,  or  i 
receipt  being  taken  therefor;  but  if  soch  Meets  «ra»  no 
claimed  within  ten  .lays,  the  collector  was  directed  to  pay 
it  into  the  U.  S.  treasury,  giving  complete  information  ... 
cerning  the  sale  to  the  treasury  department,  and  thai  de- 
partment then  assumed  to  itself  the  responsibility  for  all 
claims  of  the  owners  of  the  goods,  releasing  the  master  or 
owners  of  the  vessel  which  brought  them  from  snch  claim.. 
Perishable  and  explosive  goods  might  be  sold 
a  year  if  not  removed  and  the  dut.e.  and  expe DM*  p«fc 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  transportation  of 
from  one  port  to  another  by  *••««£*  "«* 
the  amount  of  the  duties,  such  bonds  being  cancell* 
they  were  deposited  i"»  bonded  warebou,.  in  * 


iicnaes  ---- 

Fng  a«e»  to  warehoused  goods,  and  for  any  ^V"*  •''« 
or  efface  any  mark,  placed  thereon  by  a  revenae  o«e.«. 

• 


collector  was  required  to  mak 
to  monthly)  return,  of  all  good.  "»•.""»«  »  £ 
houses,  which  returns  were  to  be  published  in  pap 
Washington.    The  secretary  of  the  treuary  w«.  autl 
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to  make  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  IT.  S.,  as  he  should  see  proper  from  time  to  time,  anil 
to  report  the  same  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  Aug., 
1854,  this  act  was  amended  in  some  important  particulars. 
Hitherto,  the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  to  own  or 
ltvi-e  its  warehouses,  and  store  all  goods  under  bond  therein  ; 
but  its  policy  was  now  changed,  and  the  establishment  of 
private  bonded  warehouses  encouraged,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  required  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  government 
storekeeper  and  other  government  charges,  and  to  collect 
from  the  importers  or  consignees  of  the  goods  certain  rates 
of  storage,  cartage,  etc.,  which  should  be  established  by  a 
joint  board.  Where  these  private  bonded  warehouses  were 
established  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  whole  warehousing 
business  was  to  be  relinquished  to  them,  the  government 
neither  leasing  nor  owning  any  bonded  warehouses;  but  in 
those  ports  where  there  were  no  private  bonded  warehouses 
the  collector  was  authorized  to  maintain  government  ware- 
houses. There  are  now  no  government  warehouses  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  nor,  we  believe,  in  any  other  of  our  largest  ports. 
There  have  been  some  later  amendments  to  this  act,  affecting 
only  minor  details.  The  regulations  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
treasury  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  but  concern  only  the 
classification  of  warehouses  and  the  details  of  their  manage- 
ment. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  amendments 
thereto  the  warehouses  in  which  unclaimed  and  bonded 
merchandise  may  be  stored  are  divided  into  six  classes — viz. 
Class  I.  Stores  owned  or  hired  by  the  U.  S.  These  are  to 
be  maintained  only  in  those  ports  and  cities  in  which  there 
are  no  private  bonded  warehouses,  and  are  intended  for 
the  warehousing  of  unclaimed  goods  and  of  foreign  goods. 
In  these  the  labor  and  charges  for  storage,  etc.,  come  di- 
rectly from  the  owners  of  the  goods.  Clan  II.  Warehouses 
in  the  possession  of  an  importer  and  in  his  sole  occupancy, 
which  he  may  desire  to  place  under  the  customs  lock,  in 
addition  to  his  own  lock,  for  the  purpose  of  storing  duti- 
able merchandise  imported  by  himself  or  consigned  to  him, 
or  purchased  by  him  in  bond.  The  entire  building  must 
be  appropriated  to  this  sole  purpose,  and  the  importer  must 
pay  for  the  services  of  the  customs  officer  in  charge  such 
sum  as  the  collector  of  the  port  deems  fair  and  proper. 
Cku*  III.  Warehouses  in  the  occupancy  of  persons  desir- 
ing to  engage  in  the  business  of  storing  dutiable  merchan- 
dise under  the  warehouse  acts,  and  of  performing  the  labor 
on  such  goods  in  what  is  usually  termed  the  storage  busi- 
ness. These  warehouses  must  be  used  solely  for  the  stor- 
age of  warehoused  goods  and  of  unclaimed  and  seized 
goods,  and  must  consist  of  an  entire  building.  Clam  IV. 
Yards  or  sheds  of  suitable  construction  for  the  storage  of 
wood,  coal,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  lumber,  molasses,  sugar 
in  hogsheads  and  tierces,  railroad,  pig,  and  bar  iron,  an- 
chors, chain  cables,  and  other  articles  specially  authorized. 
These  yards  or  sheds  must  be  built  and  enclosed  in  a  pre- 
scribed way.  Clan*  V.  Bins  or  parts  of  warehouses  or 
elevators  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  may  be 
bonded  for  the  storage  of  grains.  Class  VI.  Cellars  or 
vaults  may  be  used,  under  certain  prescribed  conditions, 
as  bonded  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  wines  and  distilled 
spirits  only.  Warehousing  when  practised  under  the  third 
class,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  fourth,  is  usually  known 
as  general-order  business.  In  the  port  of  New  York  there 
are  about  260  bonded  warehouses  belonging  to  Class  III. ; 
2  belonging  to  Class  II. ;  15  belonging  to  Class  IV.  The 
number  belonging  to  Classes  V.  and  VI.  is  small,  but  is 
not  reported.  The  rates  of  storage  and  labor  in  Xew  York 
for  the  different  kinds  of  goods  imported  are  proscribed  by 
a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  collector  of  the  port,  and  the  proprietors  of  private 
bonded  warehouses. 


Date  of  monthly 
reports. 

Warehoused. 

Withdrawn 
from  ware- 
house. 

Remaining 
in  ware- 
house. 

Total  with- 
drawn and 
reiuainingin 
warehouse. 

July  1    1870  

1 

76,874,135 
89,691,281 
155,791,265 
96,144,964 
75,850,707 
70,409,346 
56,230,663 

1 

18,078,327 
21,366,622 
33,579,999 
18,560,986 
10,150,589 
13,702,344 
1:1,125,711 

« 

58,795,808 
68,324,659 
122,211,26fi 
77,583,978 
59,700,218 
56,707,002 
43,104,952 

$ 
76,874,135 
89,691,281 
155,791,265 
96,144,964 
75,850,707 
70,409,346 
5G,:KO,r>i;:i 

July  1  1871 

July  1  1872  

July  1,  1873  

July  1  1874  

Inly  1   1875 

Jufv  \,  187(i  

Annual  statement. 

Entered  for 
consump- 
tlon. 

Entered 
for  ware- 
house. 

Entered  for 
immediate 
transpor- 
tation. 

Total  im- 
portation of 
the  year. 

For    year    ending 
July  1,  1875  
For    year    ending 
July  1,  1876  

1 

393,371,697 
388,987,753 

S 

152,562,872 
128,567,978 

9 

7,971,584 
9,122,140 

$ 
553,906,153 
476,677,871 

Decrease,  1876  

54,383,944 

23,994,894 

•1,150,556 

177,228,282 

*  Increase. 


t  Decrease. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  amount  of  goods  ware- 
housed, withdrawn,  and  remaining  at  the  dates  named. 

(For  many  facts  and  statistics  contained  in  this  article 
we  are  indebted  to  Samuel  P.  llussell,  Esq.,  warehouse 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  to 
George  Wilson,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce.)  L.  P.  BHOCKKTT. 

Warm-blooded  Animals,  those  vertebrates  pos- 
sessed of  warm  blood,  and  which  is  such  simply  by  virtue 
of  a  complete  circulation  of  the  fluid,  and  its  aeration 
through  the  medium  of  lungs  at  each  revolution.  The 
animals  must  consequently  all  breathe  air  direct,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  fish-like  whales  and  porpoises  as  well  as  by 
the  true  terrestrial  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  only  warm- 
blooded animals  are  the  mammals  and  birds,  and  these  were- 
almost  always  collocated  by  the  older  naturalists  under  the 
name  above  signalized  or  its  equivalents,  "Calida  animalia," 
"  Ha;matotherma,"  etc.  This  combination  is  now  known, 
however,  not  to  bo  a  natural  one,  inasmuch  as  the  birds  are 
much  more  nearly  related  to  the  reptiles  than  to  the  mam- 
mals, and  the  character  combining  them  is  a  mere  physio- 
logical adaptation  for  the  same  functions  of  life.  (See  also 
VERTEBRATES.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Warming  and  Ventilation  of  Buildings.  These 
two  subjects  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  make  it  de- 
sirable to  treat  of  both  in  the  same  article ;  for  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  no  system  of  warming  inhabited 
buildings  can  be  pronounced  complete  which  does  not  in- 
clude arrangements  for  ventilation. 

When  a  building  or  room  exposed  to  outside  cooling  in- 
fluences has  once  attained  the  proper  temperature,  it  is  only 
necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  its  warmth,  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient heat  to  replace  the  continual  loss  by  transmission 
through  the  walls,  window-glass,  and  roof,  in  addition  to 
what  is  needed  for  warming  to  the  temperature  of  the  room 
all  the  cold  air  that  may  enter.  When  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  outside  the  apartments,  sufficient  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  convey  the  heat  generated  by  the  heater  into  the 
rooms ;  and  this  air  may  be  more  than  is  required  for  ven- 
tilation. A  cubic  foot  of  air  at  zero  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure requires  0.02  heat-unit  to  warm  it  1°,  and  therefore 
1.4  heat-units  to  warm  it  to  70°. J  The  transmission  of  heat 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  outside  and  inside  the  walls.  Accofd- 
ing  to  Peclet's  data,  when  the  outside  air  is  calm  at  —  10° 
and  the  inside  air  at  70°,  the  transmission  per  square  foot 
of  wall-surface  through  a  solid  wall  and  through  a  wall 
lined  with  lath  and  plaster  1  inch  thick,  separated  from  the 
wall  by  a  2-inch  air-space,  is  as  follows : 


Kind  of  wall. 

Tliickueiis  of  brick  or  stone. 

Bins. 

12  Ins. 

•-'1  Ins. 

30  ins. 

Solid  wall  brick  

23 

18 
31 
14 
21 

11 

24 
10 
17 

22 
16 

1  Heat- 
1  units 

Lpcr 
J  hour. 

Plastered  wall,  brick  
"           "     stone  

17 

These  numbers  apply  to  partitioned  buildings  or  to  build- 
ings having  several  stories,  but  not  to  high  empty  build- 
ings, like  churches,  for  which  the  transmission  is  less. 
Each  square  foot  of  window-glass  from  ^  to  f  inches 
thick,  in  a  building  warmed  to  70°,  transmits  40  to  45 
heat-units  per  hour  in  calm  weather,  when  the  outside  air 
is  at  —  10°,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  when  exposed  to  a 
high  wind  at  that  temperature.  With  double  windows  not 
less  than  1  inch  apart  the  loss  in  calm  weather  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  loss  through  a  single  window,  but  the  saving  by 
their  use  is  much  greater  when  the  wind  blows  than  when 
the  air  is  quiet.  In  a  cold  climate  the  maximum  cooling 
influences  may  be  of  long  duration ;  the  heating  apparatus 
therefore  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  provide  for  the 
maximum  loss  of  heat,  instead  of  the  mean  loss,  and  to 
furnish  enough  heat  during  a  few  hours  of  the  morning 
to  compensate  for  a  deficiency  which  may  result  from  a  less 
active  heating  effect  through  the  night. 

It  is  customary  in  designing  a  heating  apparatus  for 
any  building  to  make  the  heating  surface  proportional  to 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  apartments  ;  but  as  the  cooling  of 
the  rooms  does  not  depend  on  their  capacity,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  cold  air  supplied  to  them,  and  on  the  extent 
and  character  of  their  walls,  no  genera]  rules  can  be  useful 
which  do  not  take  these  details  into  account. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  appliances  for  utilizing  the  heat 
of  fuel  can  be  noticed  in  this  article. 

Although  the  open  grate  is  the  most  popular  device  for 
warming  apartments  in  dwellings,  it  cannot  be  depended  on 
in  its  common  forms  as  the  only  source  of  heat  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate. The  large  volume  of  air  which  passes  into  the  open 

Jin  this  article  English  units  and  Fahrenheit  temperatures 
are  used.  (See  article  HEAT,  in  CYCLOPEDIA.) 
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chimney-thront  must  be  replaced  by  out-door  air,  which  8ow§ 
into  the  room  through  tin-  en •  vices  nf  the  doom  nnd  windows, 
and  produces  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  draught*.    K\- 
pcriments  show  that  only  12  to  11  per  cent,  uf  the,  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  fuel  is  rendered  available  in  an  open  chimney- 
grate  of  good  form  and  proportions,  being  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  heat  due  to  radiation  alone.   The 
grate  ia  then  uneconomical,  nnd,  in  view  of  tho  other  '!< 
cannot  be  pronounced  desirable  as  the  only  means  of  warm- 
ing a  room.     Yet  certain  u<l\  :nit;iir<--  ;ue  icrngnized  uni- 
versally.    The  genial  effect  of  the  luminous  rays  strikiui: 
directly  on  the  person,  and  the  benefit  of  inhalin.- 
air  while  tile  surrounding  objects  are  wnnned  sufficiently 
to  prevent  undue  abstraction  of  heat  by  radiation  fruni  the 
body,  cannot  be  overlooked.     These  render  the  open  fire  a 
delightful  source  of  heat  when  used  in  connection  with  a 
hot-air  furnace,  which  introduces  into  the  room  the  supply 
of  air  demanded  by  tho  chimney  warmed  to  a  comfortable 
temperature,  and  prevents  nn  inflow  at  doors  nnd  windows 
bv  supplying  the  demand  through  tho  registers.     The  ven- 
tilating power  of  tho  open  chimney,  then,  becomes  an  in- 
valuable means  of  changing  the  air  of  an  apartment  and 
maintaining  a  healthful  atmosphere. 

Tho  advantages  secured  by  combining  the  fireplace  and 
furnace  can  be  obtained  also  from  "  ventilating  fireplaces" 
and  from  "ventilating  stoves,"  of  which  the  original  Frank- 
lin stove  is  an  ancient  type.      The  essential  features  of 
Franklin's  invention  are  not,  however,  usually  carried  out 
in  the  Btoves  which  bear  his  name,  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  out-door  air  to  the  stove  is  seldom  provided  for.     A 
good  example  of  the  ven- 
tilating fireplace  was  ex- 
hibited   in   the   English 
department   of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition.    The 
principal  features  of  this 
grate  are  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
It  is  virtually  a  double- 
cased  open  stove  set  in 
the  chimney.    The  gases 
of  combustion  pass  into 
the  chimney-flue  between 
pipes  which  connect  the 
upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  double  case  at  the 
back.    Fresh  out-door  air 
is    admitted    inside    the 
double  case,    and,   after 
being  warmed  by  contact 
with  the   extensive  sur- 
face afforded  by  the  back 
of  the  grate  and  the  in- 
side of  the  pipes,  the  air 
enters  the  room  through 
openings    in    the    front 
piece,  which  has  the  appearance  of  the  usual  orna 

mantel  setting.  .   , ..  ,     .. 

An  excellent  open-grate  ventilating  stove,  calle. 
on  the  hearth,"  was  exhibited   in  the  U.  8.  section  of  J 
Exposition.     A  sectional  view  is  given  m  tig.  t-     < 


ha*  frequently  seen  water  freete  wbea  tb.trra- 

perature  of  the  air  at  the  ceiling  wa*  Ion  ,  and  ha*  olUa 
observed  a  difference  of  4)°  in  the  tempt- ralur*  nf  the  air 
for  every  foot  of  height  in  a  stove-heated  school 


.  ,  , 

ncy-draught.  which  ought  always  to  exceed  the  dranght- 
power  of  hot-air  pipe*,  whose  powerful  action  i«  »l 
the  force  with  which  the  warm  air  issues  from  the  registers. 


a  double-cased  open  stove,  intended 
to  stand  out  in  the  room.  The  space 
between  the  two  cases  is  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  forms  achannel  through 
which  the  air  of  the  room  or  fresh 
air  from  out  doors  can  circulate  and 
become  heated,  after  which  it  issues 
into  the  room  through  the  perforated 
top.  The  course  of  the  hot  gases  in 
the  stove  and  of  the  air  between  tho 
cases  is  shown  in  the  figure  by  ar- 
rows. The  cast-iron  base  of  the 
§tove,  arranged  to  take  fresh  out- 
door air  from  a  cold  air-box  beneath 
the  floor,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3. 
To  secure  a  uniform  temperature  at 


Flo.  2. 


tllauon,  lor  me  uuimnv  . 
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feet  hi 

posed  M   t«o    >U»   to 

;iir  at  xero.     Itut 
If  a  ouing  ii  arranged 
MI  a 

•pace  between  it  m 
stove  for  air  luentr: 
near  the  floor  and  luue 

.it   the  t-ip  of  ttir  •' 

rapid  i  r  the 

air  «f  the  riK.m  || 
dated  Mid  Ike  ten 

I  uri    -   i      . 

Hot  air    lurna^ci    are 

tefh    •  !..•! 
placed  e«UMe  the  .i..rt 

ments  to  be  wanned.  ii«unl1y  In  bMeweftts  and  cellar*. 
They  act  indirectly  by  wanning  air  which  pai»c«  from 
them  into  the  rooms,  and  which  might  always  to  be 
taken  from  out  doors  rather  than  from  the  cellar,  the 
latter  plan  being  dangerous  to  health.  Several  important 
points  must  be  coniidered  in  pnportfMsfaef  and  pUring 
a  furnace,  in  order  to  secure  a  health!  ••!  the 

heated  air.     The  most  essential,  perhaps,  ii  a  g»' 

exceed  the  dranght- 
ul  action  i«  »l 

e   orc  c  ues  from  the  registers. 

It  is  neglect  of  this  requirement,  or  the  Inability  to  met 
it,  which  occasions  the  prevalent  trouble  of  a  leakage  of 
coal-gas  into  the  house;  for  if  the  chimney-draught  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  air-pipes,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the 
surrounding  air  to  flow  info  the  furnace  through,  whatever 
open  joint*  there  may  be,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
gases  to  escape  in  opposition  to  this  inward  preasure.  Bat 
if  the  chimney-draught  be  sluggish  or  IU  action  undaly 
checked,  the  contrary  effect  necessarily  results. 
therefore  important  that  the  eombnstion  in  the  furnace 
be  controlled  entirely  ty  rtgnlalifj  Ik'  afxrlum/ar  tkt  ad. 
minion  o/  air  6«/ow  ikt  yrait.  rather  than  by  a  damper  or 
draught-cheek  in  the  smoke-pipe.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  ensuring  that  all  joint*  below  the  grate  shall  be  p«e- 
tically  air-tight. 

To  obtain  economy  of  fuel  the  heeling-surface  mast 
large  in  proportion  to  the  grate-*urface.    Oe».  Morin  re- 
commends that  it  be  made  from  140  to  200  time,  greater, 
but  this  proportion  is  unnecewarily  large  for  a  cold  climate, 
at  lea«t  if  the  furnace  is  w  arranged  that  the  fresh  air  i 
be  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  healiiig-*urface 
pass  rapidly  over  it.     A  rule  for  proportioning  the  s 
which  i*  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  good  American 
practice  is  to  provide  10  square  feet  of  heating-surfi 
every  pound  of  coal  oon.umed  per  hour  when  tb 
bustion  is  active,  and  to  make  the  grate-area  aJwut  A"> 
that  of  the  heating-surface.     It  mayl»  estimated  that  01 
half  of  the  fuel  required  to  warm  a  dwelling  in  the  colde 
month  is  burned  during  the  ten  coldest  days,  and 
thirds   of  this  daily  consumption  occurs  during  the  t 
hours  of  daylight;  so  that  tie  hourly  eonsomption  m  a 
cold  day  may  be  ,i0lh  of  the  greatest  monthly  «>«"•?• 
tfon;  and  the  furnace  .hould  be  proportioned  tothi.  de- 
mand.    IU  useful  healing  efficiency  may  be  from  ««  to  .0 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  fuel. 
P  In  order  that  the  J,  which  enter,  the  room^  may  not  be 
overheated,  it  i.  only  nec«,.ary  to  prov.d.  sumcientlj 
eral  channels  through  the  furnace  for  it.  pawage,  wl 

The   are*  •»  <°«  "™lleil  ?"*  °f  th!  '""*  '"'  * 
.hnuld  be  one  *ixtb  of  a  square  foot  for  every  pound  of 
coal  burned  per  hour  in  col]  weather,  this  b.ing  e.t.m.ted 
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cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  fuel-chamber.  The  dif- 
fusion of  gases  referred  to  in  this  connection  cnnnot  bo 
prevented  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney,  for  it  will  occur 
in  opposition  to  a  considerable  counter-pressure. 

Steam  (for  the  properties  of  which  see  the  article  STEAM) 
is  the  most  convenient  medium  for  conveying  heat  to  a 
distance  from  its  source,  and  on  this  account  it  is  general- 
ly used  in  factories  and  public  buildings.  Two  systems  of 
(team-heating  arc  employed — one  corresponding  to  heat- 
in  »•  by  stoves,  and  the  other  by  furnaces.  In  the  first  or 
direct  method  the  heater  stands  in  the  room  which  is  to  be 
warmed,  while  in  the  indirect  method  it  is  placed  in  the 
cellar  or  basement,  and  warms  the  out-door  air  which  is 
led  into  the  room.  .Several  forms  of  steam-heaters  arc 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  An  indirect  heater  with  its  cold-air  box 
FIG.  4. 


and  hot-air  register  is  seen  at  X.  A  "running  coil"  of 
parallel  pipes,  indicated  by  Y,  serves  as  a  direct  heater. 
These  coils  lie  along  the  walls  of  a  building,  and  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  are  turned  upward  to  permit  unequal  expan- 
sion of  the  horizontal  portions  to  take  place  without 
straining  the  joints.  Another  form  of  direct  radiator  or 
steam-stove  is  represented  at  Z,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
short  vertical  pipes  closed  at  the  top,  but  opening  at  the 
lower  ends  into  a  cast-iron  box  which  forms  the  steam- 
chamber  and  base  of  the  radiator.  The  boiler  for  supply- 
ing steam  and  the  various  pipes  are  shown,  also  a  partic- 
ular form  of  steam-trap  which  will  be  described.  Direct 
heaters  are  quite  properly  called  radiators,  as  they  give  out 
heat  by  radiation  as  well  as  by  contact  with  the  air  of  the 
room.  But  indirect  heaters  part  with  heat  chiefly  by  com- 
municating it  to  the  air  which  passes  over  them. 

Steam  when  saturated,  which  is  its  ordinary  condition, 
parts  with  heat  only  in  condensing,  and  the  water  which 
is  formed  in  a  steam-heater  by  the  condensation  is  an  exact 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the  steam  to 
the  air  and  surrounding  objects.  The  quantity  of  heat 
given  by  any  form  of  direct-steam  radiator  is  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
'steam  within  the  radiator  and  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
it  stands.  It  varies  slightly  with  the  temperature  of  the 
walls  of  the  room,  and  greatly  with  the  form  and  condition 
'of  the  radiating  surface.  The  kind  or  thickness  of  the 
metal  of  the  heater  has  but  little  effect  within  practical 
limits,  for  the  quantity  of  heat  which  can  be  conducted 
through  the  thickness  of  metal  usually  employed  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  carried  away  from  the  surface  by  radia- 
tion and  contact  of  air.  Polishing  the  surface  diminishes 
its  radiating  power  materially. 

A  horizontal  cast-iron  pipe  |  inch  thick  and  12  inches 
diameter,  and  a  radiator  composed  of  thin  wrought-iron 
vertical  pipes,  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  4  at  Z,  each  gave 
690  heat-units  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  outside  surface 
"when  supplied  with  steam  at  40  pounds  pressure,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  room  whose  air  was  maintained  at  70° ;  while  a 
radiator  like  the  last,  but  with  thin,  polished  brass  pipes, 
yielded  only  540  units.  It  may  be  assumed  that  rows  of 
unpolished  horizontal  iron  pipes  or  short  vertical  pipes 
will  yield  3i  heat-units  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  outside 
surface  for  each  degree  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  steam  and  the  air  of  the  room,  when  this  difference 
amounts  to  i!00°,  and  nearly  3  units  when  the  difference 
is  180°. 

Extensions  of  the  surface  formed  by  projecting  spurs  or 
"gills"  on  the  outside  of  a  steam-filled  pipe  or  box  are 
only  about  half  as  valuable  for  direct  radiating  surface  a? 
the  plain  surface  of  the  box  between  the  spurs ;  but  as  both 


sides  of  the  spurs  are  exposed,  while  only  one  side  of  the 
plain  surface  acts  as  a  radiator,  twice  as  much  surface  is 
afforded  by  the  spurs  for  the  same  weight  of  metal  113  is 
given  by  the  plain  surface;  and  the  extended  surface  is  not 
uneconomical  in  first  cost. 

In  indirect  heaters  some  kinds  of  extended  surface  are 
peculiarly  valuable.     Several  forms    of  these  heaters  are 
illustrated.     Fig.  5  shows  a  cluster  of  plain,  flat  pipes  set 
FIG.  5. 


i 


on  edge,  through  which  steam  circulates,  and  between  and 
around  which  the  fresh  air  passes  on  its  way  to  the  room. 
A  similar  cluster  of  steam-boxes,  whose  outside  is  provided 
with  extended  surface  formed  by  thin  projecting  gills  ar- 
FIG.  6. 


ranged  in  rows  with  the  gills  over  one  another,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  while  a  single  element  of  a  cluster  is  represented  in 
Fig.  7.  In  this  last,  however,  the  extended  surface  con- 
sists of  projecting  conical  spurs  which  are  in  quincunx 

FIG.  7. 
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order,  by  which  is  meant  that,  the  spurs  in  one  row  stand 
over  the  spaces  in  the  next.  This  difference  of  arrange- 
ment has  an  important  effect  on  the  heating  efficiency  of 
the  surface.  The  heat  which  an  indirect  heater  yields  to 
the  air  varies  directly  with  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  in  the  heater  and  that  of  the  cold  air 
when  it  first  strikes  the  heating-surface ;  it  increases  in  a 
peculiar  proportion,  varying  for  every  different  heater,  with 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  passes  over  the  heater. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  surface  of  these  heaters,  the 
whole  of  the  exposed  surface,  even  of  the  projecting  spurs 
or  gills,  is  measured,  and  their  heating  effects  per  square 
foot  of  external  surface  are  given  below,  denoting  the  in- 
direct heaters  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7  by  the  letters  A, 
B,  and  C,  respectively.  The  heat-units  given  out  per  hour 
for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  entering  air  and  the  steam,  with  different  quan- 
tities of  air  passed  over  them  stated  in  cubic  feet  per  hour 
per  square  foot  of  surface,  are  as  follows: 


Cubic  feet  of  air 

Kind  of  heater. 

per  square  foot. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

100 

J.3 

1.3 

1.5] 

200 

1.7 

1.9 

2.9| 

Heat-units 

800 

2.0 

2.5 

3.7  f 

per  hour. 

400 

2.2 

30 

4.7  J 

And  if  the  steam  be  at  40  pounds  gauge-pressure,  with  the 
entering  air  at  zero  Fahrenheit,  then  the  temperature  of  the 
air  as  it  issues  from  the  heater  will  be — 


Culiic  feet  of  air 
per  square  foot. 

Kiud  of  heater. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

100 
200 
300 
400 

176° 
119° 
93° 
77° 

179° 

iae° 

lir>° 

103° 

213°1 

186°  1 
171°  [ 
102°  J 

Temperatures 
Fahrenheit. 

The  air  may  lose  its  heat  rapidly  after  leaving  the  heater, 
and  if  led  through  exposed  pipes  its  temperature  may  be- 
come reduced  many  degrees  before  entering  the  room.  In 
order  that  all  the  interior  surface  of  the  heater  may  con- 
tinue to  have  the  hot  steam  in  contact  with  it,  the  water 
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resulting  from  condensation  must  be  removed  a<  fast  as  it 
is  formed.     When  the  heater*  are  plaeed  above  the  level 
of  the  boiler,  and  the  steam-pre-sure  in  them  in  nearly  as 
<j;re:it  as  in  the  boiler,  the  reiiiuv.il  of  the  uatcr  may  be  ac- 
complished by  allowing  it  to  drain  into  the  l>oih  r  llinmu'ti 
a    special  return-pipe  which  enters   the  boiler  U-)ow   the 
water-line.     Should  it  be  iiupra<-ti.'ab!eto  return  tin- 
of  condensation  directly  to  the  boiler,  it  miiBt  be  blown  not 
bv  the  steam-pressure  into  the  open  air;  but  an  automatic 
device  is  then  necessary  to  prevent  waste  of  heat  by  the 
fiteam  following  the  water  when  the  latter  h.i 
charged.     Such  contrivances   arc  called  utenin-tnijtii,  and 
are  of  several  kinds.     In  ono  the  discharge  is  controlled 
by  a  float  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  varying  accumula- 
tion of  the  water  in  a  steam-tight  case  which  receives  tho 
dni.inin<rs  from  the  pipes.     The  principle,  but  not  the  do- 
tails,  of  one  of  tho  best  of  these  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  8. 
Hteara  and  the  water  which 
drains   from    the    heaters 
flow    through    I   into   the 
case  A,  which  contains  nn 
uncovered  pail  1!.     This, 
when   nearly   emptied   of 
water,  floats  in  the  water 
which    surrounds   it,   and 
closes  the  lovf  er  end  of  the 
discharge-pipe    0,    which 
reaches     downward     into 
the  pail.    When,  however, 
tho  water  rises  in  the  case 
by  accumulation  and  over- 
flows the  cdjre  of  the- pail,        

this,     becoming    heavier, 

einks  and  uncovers  the  end  of  the  outlet-pipe  O,  which 
permits  the  contents  of  tho  pail  to  bo  discharged  by  the 
pressure  exerted  by  tho  steam  on  the  surface  of  tho  water. 
The  discharge  continues  until  the  pail  becomes  so  much 
lightened  that  it  again  floats  and  closes  the  pipe.  The  end 
of  the  outlet-pipe  0  is  always  under  water,  so  that  no  steam 
can  escape.  An  entirely  different  kind  of  steam-trap  n 
shown  at  A  in  Fig.  4,  by  which  the  water  of  condensation 
may  be  returned  directly  to  tho  boiler,  even  when  the  heaters 
are  below  it,  and  when  the  steam-pressure  in  them  is  leas 
than  tho  boiler-pressure.  A  is  the  case  of  the  trap,  con- 
taining a  float  which  controls  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
pipe  /leading  from  the  steam-space  of  the  boiler  to  th 
top  of  the  case.  Another  pipe  B,  proceeding  from  the 
bottom  of  a  tank  E  into  which  the  heaters  drain,  enters 
the  top  of  the  case,  while  a  pipe  C  leads  from  its  bottom, 
which  is  above  the  boiler-level,  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  case  A  being  filled  • 
steam  tho  float  falls  and  closes  d.  A  check-valve  n 
prevents  tho  escape  of  steam  from  the case  but perm,. 


the  water  from  the  tank  E  to  rise  and  fill  the  case  after  the 
condensation  of  the  steam  in  it  forms  a  vacuum  there, 
soon  as  the  case  is  filled  with  water  tho  float  nses  an 
the  piperf,  admitting  steam  at  boiler-pressure  abo, 
water/which  then  drains  into  the  boiler  through  the  pip 
C,  which  is  furnished  with  a  check-valve  for J™™!n 
water  from  the  boiler  returning  to  the  case.   The  float  tl 
falls,  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  ,„„„:„„ 

Automatic  air-valves  should  be  provided  for  r 
air  which  accumulates  in  the  heaters.     Air  is  heavier 
steam  of  tho  samo  temperature  and  pressure— 
heavier  at  100  pounds,  and  61  per  cent,  at  1  pound  gan 
nre-ure      The  air  tends  then  to  sink  to  the  lowest  point. 
oV  the  heating  apparatus,  but  it  will  accumulate  wherever 
the  circulation  is  impeded,  and  will  increase  the  obst 
tion. 


taint  from  t  -.  of  carbonic  acid,  or  more  than 

100  inn.  -  tin-  iMTtuit]  |.!'  p  .  t>  .ri  io  purr  air,  and  is  satu- 
rated with  itioi-tnte,  I,..*.  \i  r  dry  it  may  have  been  when 
taken  into  th»  lungs.  The  vapor  given  off  by  the  lun.- 

•  'i  to  Jlh  of  a  pound  of  \  a[>or  ema- 
nating from  the  skin  each  hour,  and  is  diffused  through  the 
urrounding  air. 

Tho  vapor  which  escapes  from  even  the  healthy  human 
tyitem  contains  volatile  substances  and  effete  matter,  wbieh 
t  is  one  of  the  fin  Draining  and  perspiration  to 

remove  from  -  injurious,  and  wl 

should  not  be  again  taken  into  the  system.  These  last  Ira- 
jiuritics  when  present  in  comparatively  imall  quant.' 
render  air  unfit  to  support  life,  and  when  habitually 
breathed  are  insidious,  and  often  unsuspected,  cause*  of 
gradual  deterioration  of  vigor  and  health.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  dinaies  are 
indirectly  duo  to  impure  air.  ' 

not  poisonous,  but  acts  rather  as  an  nb-tr  >.  t..r  i.f  respira- 
tion by  preventing  the  oxygen  of  the  air  from  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs ;  and  it  ii  not  impossible  to  live  for  a 
short  time  in  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  this  gas,  produced  artificially,  without  bad  onse- 
quences.  But  the  pretence  of  a  smal!  of  car- 

bonic acid  in  air  contaminated  by  respiration  indicates  a 
highly  deleterious  condition  of  the  air ;  and  although  the 
relation  between  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
poisonous  vapon  in  respired  air  is  by  DO  meant  a  simple 
and  constant  one,  yet  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  M 
as  an  approximate  measure  of  the  other  impurities  which 
are  poisonous;  and  It  it  practicable  >nd  customary  to  esti- 
mate the  quality  of  air  thus  vitiated  by  the  eicesi  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  it  over  the  proportion  contained  In  pare  air. 
The  carbonic  acid  of  respiration,  though  heavier  than  air 
of  the  same  temperature,  does  not  fall  to  the  floor  of  a  warm 
room.  Its  power  of  diffusion  in  air  Is  great,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  all  the  impurities  from  the  breath  is  found  In 
the  higher  and  warmer  parti  of  a  heated,  unventilated  room 
than  in  the  lower  parts— a  condition  which  ii  reverted, 
however,  if  the  room  be  allowed  to  cool. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  from  careful  obferrationi  and 
experiments  on  a  practical  icale,  that  the  air  of  a  room  de- 
signed to  be  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  by  any  person 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  become  vitiated  by  retpiralion 
to  an  extent  which  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  more 
than  irjjojths  or  Totogths  by  bulk  of  carbonic  aeid,  or  I 
excess  of  T»oTJ«tn»  or  loloo11"  over  th'  •"«"«•  P">Porl 
in  the  atmosphere  of  cities.     Yet  it  it  sometime!  imposi 
to  rcaliie  this  condition,  for  the  ouUide  air  ittelf  may  b« 
below  either  standard.     This,  however,  rarely  happens,  an 
numerous  analysei  of  air  from  the  streeti  of  citii 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  seldom  exceedi '  TltiVDI 
but  an  extreme  exceptional  case  wai  discovered  n 
Chester,    England,    where  the  air  of    a  ttreet  cental 
•"    "--       The  following  list  it  compiled   from  official 

how  far  below  the 
become  la  room* 


every 

fore  safe  to  estimate  that  in  a  c< 
quired  for  1  horse-power  will  warm 


reports  of  careful  analyses,  and  shows  ho« 
standard  of  purity  the  air  is  permitted  to  b 
habituallv  occupied  for  many  hourt  by  children  an 
sure-seekers.     The  numbers  in  the  tecond  column  give  t 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  found  in  air  collect* 
various  sources : 

School-rooms   In  New  York  and  Boston, 

mean  of  60 - • „ 

Worst  air  in  one  of  the  schools 

A  school  in  Paris. 


S7 


Theatres  In  New  York,  mean  .....................  » 

In  Ixmdon  ....................................  "2 

In  Parll  ......................................  ™ 

Worst  air  In  New  York  theatre  ..................  ' 

To  thue  may  be  added- 
Soldiers'  barracks  at  night  ..........  ...............  »•; 

Air  in  a  sick-room  ..................  -  ....... 


partt  In  10.000. 


r.f  unnen  to  70°  bv  direct  radiation, 

rSiSSi&Sl^ 


estimates  are  gene 


Air 


HospltiU  for  ordinarv  sickness. -2* 

.•        ••   wounded •™'' 

"    epidemics 


correct. 


cubic  feet  per  boor. 


•   I 


Halls  for  lonu  meetings 

•'      "    short  

Burracks  at  niitht 

Schools  for  children 

"        "    youths - 
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WATER-BOATMEN— WEIGEL. 


Wa'ter-Bontmcn,  a  name  given  to  the  hciniptn-ous 
insects  of  the  family  Notoncctidre.  These  have  a  boat-like 
supinatc  form,  the  rostrum  is  free,  the  antennae  concealed 
beneath  the  eyes  and  four-jointed,  and  the  posterior  pair 
of  legs  have  the  coxic  very  slightly  movable  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  and  longitudinally  grooved,  and  the  other 
joints  are  elongated  and  provided  with  a  ciliated  fringe, 
which  enables  them  to  swim  rapidly  through  the  water. 
Representatives  of  the  family  occur  very  generally  in  pools, 
etc.  They  are  good  divers,  and  also  fly  readily.  Their  eggs 
arc  laid  in  spring,  and  are  attached  mostly  to  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  aquatic  plants.  The  young  are  comparatively 
broad  and  flattened.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Wa'tcr-Gas.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  the  mixture  of 
liytlroijrH,  rnrlmuic  ojrlile,  and  carbonic  aciil  gases,  which  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  water  or  steam  with  carbon  at 
the  temperature  of  incandescence,  or  higher.  It  has  been 
considereil  preferable,  in  practice,  to  heat  the  steam  itself 
to  as  high  a  temperature  as  practicable,  before  contact  with 
the  carbon,  by  passing  it  through  some  superheating  appa- 
ratus. The  general  result  of  this  is  to  produce  a  mixed  gas 
containing  more  carbonic  oxide  and  less  carbonic  acid,  the 
last  gas  being  not  only  a  useless  but  a  detrimental  constit- 
uent, as  involving  the  consumption  of  lime  (or  other  ade- 
quate purifying  agent)  in  its  removal  from  the  gaseous 
mixture.  It  would  appear  that  no  temperature,  however 
high,  altogether  prevents  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
but  the  process  has  been  conducted  with  such  success  as  to 
involve  the  formation  of  but  little,  if  any,  more  carbonic 
acid  than  occurs  in  ordinary  illuminating  gas  from  gas-coal. 
If  mi  carbonic  acid  were  formed,  the  reaction  (supposing 
the  carbon  pure)  should  be  as  follows : 
H20  +  C  =  H2  +  CO, 

and  the  resulting  gas  would  consist  of  equal  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide.  More  than  one  circumstance 
conduces,  however,  to  prevent  the  volume  of  carbonic  oxide 
from  being  equal  to  that  of  the  hydrogen.  One  is  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid.  Another  is  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  iron  pyrites  in  the  carbon  (which  in  America 
is  always  anthracite  cnnt),  the  iron  of  which  decomposes 
some  steam  without  forming  the  equivalent  of  carbonic 
oxide.  Another  is  the  fact  that  no  natural  form  of  carbon 
(anthracite  included)  is  free  from  hydrogen. 

It  must  also  be  added,  that  wnrsh-gas,  so  far  as  the  ana- 
lytical experience  of  the  present  writer  extends,  is  a  con- 
stant component  of  water-gas  made  from  anthracite  coal. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  water-gas,  after  purifica- 
tion to  separate  its  carbonic  acid  impurities,  has  been  found 
to  contain  a  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  as  small  as  36  per 
cent.,  with  about  56i  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  and  34  of  raarsh- 
.gas ;  the  remainder,  about  4  percent.,  being  nitrogen,  which 
latter  is  derived  from  several  sources.  These  special  fig- 
ures resulted  from  analyses  by  the  writer,  in  conjunction 
with  Prof.  Silliman,  upon  water-gas  made  at  New  Haven 
in  1869  by  the  plan  known  as  the  "  Gwynne-IIarris  pro- 
cess." 

Most  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  involving 
the  preparation  of  water-gas — of  which  the  most  prominent 
in  America  have  been  by  the  different  modifications  known 
as  the  "  Gwynne- Harris,"  the  "  Tessie-du-Motay,"  and  the 
"  Lowe  "  systems — have  had  as  their  object  to  produce  a 
cheaper  substitute  for  ordinary  coal-gas  for  illumitintini/ 
purposes;  and  the  product  is  therefore  usually  combined 
with  other  gases  made  from  gas-coal,  petroleum,  and  the 
like,  so  that  in  the  few  chemical  investigations  that  have 
as  yet  been  conducted  of  the  products  of  these  different 
systems,  there  has  been  scarce  any  opportunity  of  analyzing 
or  experimenting  upon  water-gas  pure  and  simple.  Its 
practical  qualities  and  behavior,  therefore,  under  various 
conditions,  and  its  peculiarities  when  handled  in  the  way 
in  which  other  gases  are  handled,  on  a  large  scale,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  in  some  measure  matters  of  inference.  That 
it  can  be  produced  in  great  volume  and  with  great  rapidity 
from  comparatively  compact  apparatus,  whose  first  cost  is 
much  less  (per  capacity  of  production)  than  in  case  of  ordi- 
nary coal-gas,  has  become  a  demonstrated  fact;  and,  as  the 
great  advantages  of  fuel  in  gaseous  forms  have  long  been 
admitted,  the  future  of  the  water-gas  manufacture  seems 
an  assured  one  whenever  its  uses  for  purposes  of  heating 
and  in  metallurgy  shall  have  become  matters  of  experi- 
mental demonstration.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Wa'ter-Glass  [Ger.  Wasnerglas],  also  called  Soluble 
Glass,  a  term  applied  to  a  class  of  compounds  of  silica 
with  alkalies  which  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the 
latter  to  confer  solubility  in  water.  The  first  formation  of 
a  definite  compound  of  this  kind  was  by  the  chemist  Frtchs. 
This  has  the  chemical  composition  K20.4Si02,  and  should 
contain  very  nearly  72  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  silica.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  pure,  state  by  saturating  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  pure  potash  with  amorphous  precipitated  silica, 


evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing ;  but  cheaper  methods 
must  bo  employed  in  the  preparation  on  a  large  scale  for 
commercial  uses.  One  of  these  is  by  melting  together  sand 
or  quart/.  15,  potash  10,  and  charcoal  1  part.  The  charcoal 
decomposes  carbonates  and  sulphates,  thus  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  glass.  Indeed,  the  American  chemist 
Ordway  found  it  preferable  to  substitute  sulphate  of  potash 
altogether  for  the  potash,  using  more  charcoal,  and  obtain- 
ing thus  more  readily  a  purer  product.  Water-glass  may 
also  be  made  containing  soda  instead  of  potash,  even  more 
readily  and  of  greater  purity.  It  is  stated  to  contain  less 
silica  than  the  potash  glass.  It  is  also  often  made  by  dis- 
solving silica  under  great  pressure  in  superheated  alkaline 
solutions. 

Fuchs's  soluble  glass  is  not  deliquescent,  and  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  solutions  being  made  with  boiling  water. 
Such  solutions,  when  strong  and  pure,  are  syrupy  in  con- 
sistence, transparent,  and  colorless,  and  of  specific  gravity 
1.25  or  higher.  The  material  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
the  latter  decomposes  it  when  in  aqueous  solution,  precipi- 
tating a  silicate  which  contains,  according  to  Forchhammcr, 
twice  the  amount  of  silica  corresponding  to  the  above  chem- 
ical formula. 

A  solution  of  water-glass,  when  applied  to  surfaces,  dries 
to  u  glossy  varnish,  which  is  not  removable  by  cold  water, 
and  has  been  used  to  protect  wood  against  fire,  though  such 
superficial  protection  can  have  but  very  limited  value.  Yet, 
as  it  is  cheap,  and  may  often  ward  off  accident,  this  device 
cannot  bo  deemed  without  importance.  For  this  purpose 
it  must  be  of  good  quality  and  purity,  as  otherwise  efflor- 
escences may  occur.  The  water-glass  made  from  soda  is 
regarded  as  preferable  for  fireprooling  uses.  Water-glass 
solutions  are  not  often  used  alone,  however,  for  coating 
surfaces,  some  pigment  being  usually  combined  therewith. 
Sulphate  of  baryta  has  been  found  well  adapted-  for  this. 
One  of  the  most  important  adaptations  of  soluble-glass 
solutions  is  in  the  making  of  cement-compositions  and 
artificial  stone.  When  brought  into  contact  with  lime,  or 
its  carbonate  or  sulphate,  insoluble,  hard,  glassy  silicates 
of  lime  are  formed;  and  this  fact  has  been  extensively  ap- 
plied, not  only  in  hardening  the  surfaces  of  artificial-stone 
compositions,  but  in  compounding  the  whole  mass  thereof. 
In  this  kind  of  work  there  are  many  chemical  character- 
istics of  water-glass  solutions  which  must  be  familiarly 
known  to  ensure  success.  Thus,  many  chemical  substances 
are  incompatible  with  these  solutions,  even  some  itenti-al 
alkaline  suits  being  among  them.  For  these  essential  de- 
tails the  works  upon  chemical  technology  must  be  con- 
sulted. Other  applications  of  water-glass  are  as  a  deter- 
gent, as  a  dressing  for  textile  fabrics,  for  reducing  the  cx- 
plosivcness  of  gun-cotton,  as  a  cement  for  broken  glass 
and  porcelain,  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  common  glue, 
for  some  surgical  applications,  etc.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Wat'kins  (WILLIAM  BROWN),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  b.  May  2, 
1834,  in  Bridgeport,  Helmont  co.,  0.;  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  abandoned  it  in  1856  to  enter  the  Pittsburg  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  ministry 
has  been  about  equally  spent  in  the  States  of  Ohio  anil 
Pennsylvania,  he  having  been  for  four  years  presiding 
elder  of  the  Steubcnville  (0.)  district,  and  has  been  twice 
appointed  to  churches  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg ;  has  lectured 
very  extensively  on  philological  and  educational  subjects, 
and  prepared  a  Graded  Spelling-bonk,  with  Dr.  Horner  a 
Cyclopeedia  of  Methodism,  and  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  work  entitled  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geographical  Names, 

Wed'ekind,  von  (GEORG  WILHELM),  BARON,  b.  at 
Strasbourg  July  28,  179(5 ;  was  educated  at  the  gymnasiums 
of  Mcntz  and  Darmstadt;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Gb'ttingcn;  fought  in  the  French  campaigns  of  1814-15; 
received  afterward  an  appointment  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  in 
the  administration  of  the  state  forests,  of  which  he  finally 
became  director-general;  retired  from  public  life  in  1852, 
and  d.  at  Darmstadt  Jan.  21,  1856.  He  wrote  Gnmdrim 
in  einem  System  der  Forstslatintik  (1818),  Jieitriige  zur 
KenntntM  d?*  Forstwesen*  in  Deiitidiland  (1819-21),  An- 
leitimg  ziir  Farttverwaltung  und  znm  I'oritgeichafttbttriebe 
(1831),  Anleitting  ziim  Betriebsregulirung  mid  Holzertragt- 
IchtUivHg  der  Forsten  (1834),  Umriss  der  Forstwissenscliaft 
fur  Klnutuburger  nnd  fttnatngelelirte  (1839),  Encyklirpadie 
der  Fonlwilltiuciaft  (1847),  Nene  Jahrbucher  der  Forst- 
ktmde  (1828-50). 

Wei'gel  (VALENTINE),  a  remarkable  mystic  and  theos- 
ophist,  b.  at  Hayn,  near  Dresden,  Saxony,  in  1533;  became 
a  Lutheran  preacher  at  Zschoppau ;  strove  in  his  writings 
to  give  a  profound  basis  for  Lutheranism  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ideas  borrowed  from  Paracelsus,  f  auler.  Nieo- 
laus  Cusanus,  and  others.  D.  in  1594.  His  life,  writings, 
and  influence  have  been  discussed  by  Ilillio-cr  and  J.  0. 
Opel.  W.  T.  HARRIS. 


\VKIi,  I  ITS   AND  MEASURK8. 


Weights  and   Measures,  instrumental  means  em- 

ployed lor  the  exact  detenBinaUon  "t  i|ii:int  it\  .  Su.-li  iii 
gtrumentalities  are  IndlttMQMabta  in  -r!.-ti<'c,  in  ni'->-li;ini<-.il 
anil  ornamental  art,  an-1  in  all  f  <  exchange*  ' 

which  constitute  commerce.     Anil  u-  the  nsi-tulm  - 
system  (if  weights  and  measures  to  those  who  empl'.y  ii 
depends  on  the  unvarying  iilvntity  nf  it"  detcrmin... 
it  li:is   lircn  a  jiart  of  the  |mtilir  [M.li.-y  <>t  CM-TV  nri;-.ini/.e.| 
community,  from  tin-  <-:n-!i.--  1  |.i.i-it..l  of  civili/ati'.n,  ti, 
late  such  systems  by  law,  defining  the  unit-  uhi.-h  -hull  be 
used   in   measuring   ea<-h   specie    ot  'i(u;in!ity,   with   their 
multiples  ami  siili-multijiles,  and  |iro\iiliu^  carefully  '  -<.n 
Btrueted   standards   to   which   the  n,.  :i-un  -   in   a.! 
aiming  the  people  shall  he  require.!  in  roiilorm.     Tin-  nii> 
fortune  has  heen  that,  in  past  centum.-.  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation has  been  left  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  local 
magistracies,  who  have  proceeded  without  any  attempt  at 
concert;  so  that  in  Europe,  previously  to  1SOO,  scarcely  a 
town  of  any  commercial  importance  could  be  found,  from 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other,  which  had  not  it« 
•independent  system  of  weights  and  measures.     The  em- 
barrassment to  commerce  growing  out  of  this  diversity  of 
systems  was  enormous.     Simply  to  learn  them  was  a  task 
which  few  attempted,  and  fewer  accomplished.     To  trans- 
form values  from  one  into  another,  resort  was  necessary  to 
tables,  or  to  arithmetical  rules  mechanically  applied,  in- 
volving a  largo  expense  of  both  time  and  labor. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  while  the  mediaeval  sys- 
tems  of  European  weight  and  measure  are  fa  almost  end- 
lessly various,  the  similarity  of  their  nomenclature  through- 
out would  seem  to  indicate  a  common  origin.  All  the  way 
from  Norway,  for  instance,  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  we  find  the  unit  of  length  called 
everywhere  the  foot,  and  the  unit  of  weight,  the  pound; 
and  these  terms  we  find,  moreover,  to  have  been  in  use  for 
more  than  2000  years,  and  to  have  been  handed  down  di- 
rectly from  the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  word  "  pound"  is  simply  the  Roman  ponrlui,  a 
"  weight,"  and  the  unit  it  originally  represented  was  doubt- 
less entirely  arbitrary  ;  but  the  word  "  foot"  is  significant, 
and  points  at  once  to  an  original  prototype  in  nature. 

The  foot,  as  a  measure  of  length,  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Greece.  Tradition  asserts  that  the  Olympic  foot 
(for  there  were  several  Grecian  foot-measures)  was  derived 
from  the  foot  of  Hercules.  As  Hercules  is  a  mythic  cha- 
racter, this  is  only  to  say  that,  at  some  time,  a  unit  ol 
length  of  determinate  value  was  adopted  for  general  use, 
in  order  to  remove  the  uncertainties  which  necessarily 
existed  when  the  human  foot  was  the  measure,  and  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  use  his  own.  This  determinate 
standard  may  very  possibly  or  probably  have  b 
length  of  some  particular  foot—  the  foot  of  some  chief 


itself,  equally  growing  oat  of  th«  eireamrtaBcee 
i    in.  in.      llrfure  man  bail   learned 
it-'  animal-  t»  hi-  ><-n  i«-,  In-  only  mea&i  of  looo- 
iii.  .ii-.ii  »••!<•  -ii.  h  in  he  |>OH«»«d  in  common  mih  time; 
.111-1  in  *  -innating  the  moderate  di-lanem  from  bli  duelling 
to  which  hi«  dully  w»lk»  mi-.-hi  i-\ti-ii  I   11.1  <  ipriiirtil  «.,iil.| 
be  more  likely  to  sngg<  •  •[••. 

Thai"  arose  the  fundamental  m.ii  ••!  itinerary  mouttrr.  • 
i-  -nil  mi.ie  .-i  I.  -•  employed  tor  rude  determination*-  . 

mini  employed  thi«  raraiure,  and  when 
tin  h  i  -n.-e«  to  be  meuured  were  «ueh  ••  to  regain  » 
larger  unit,  ther  u>c<l  il«  thud  ilr.  imal  multiple,  mill*  fa*- 
,,:i,m,  luiiii  |  ,..-  t,,jm  which  bin  been  deriiej  ibe  "mile" 
of  the  present  day. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  metroln(ieal  lyrteou  of  all  na 
tioni  furni»hei  abundant  evidence  of  the  original  drrn  atioa 
of  meaiuret  of  length  everywhere  from  tbe  dimtnf  ionn  of 
the  human  penon.  Tbe  foot  in  a  unit  of  comparatively 
modern  origin.  Long  before  Greece  mad*  any  8j{urr  in 
history,  the  I  •  ne  As»yriani,  and  ibe  llaby  luniini, 

with  whom  the  tiraelitee  were  eontemponneaa*,  monopo- 
lized whatever  of  Hienee  and  enltivatiun  tbe  world  the* 
pouetied  ;  and  among  these  tbe  eabit,  derived  from  the 
length  of  tbe  fora  arm  of  which  it  ii  tbe  name,  waj  tbe 
unit  of  linear  measure,  ai  it  eontinim  to  be  anong  thrir 
dencendanU  to  thin  day.     Tbe  cubit  ii  the  unit  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  of  the  tabernacle,  and  thr  temple,  and  UK  ark 
of  the  covenant;  it  wai  the  unit  of  lhr-f»  when  be  buill 
the  Brat  pyramid;  of  Ninui  when  be  laid  tbe  foundation 
of  the  Amyrian  capital  ;  and  probably  of  tho*e  early  M*t- 
diluviani  who  began  the  erection,  on  the  plaim  of  Shiner. 
of  a  tower  "  whone  top  should  reach  onto  beavrn."     M  ilb 
the  Israelites,  moreover,  all  the  lubdiviiionf  of  lhi«  anil 
purported  to  be  dimension*  of  tbe  perron.     The  cubit  con- 
tained  two  spans  :  the  span,  three  palmi  ;  the  natal,  four 
digits.     By  a  curious  accident,  one  of  the  identical  origi- 
nal rules  employed  by  Egyptian  builder,  hu  been  pre- 
served to  our  time,  and  is  now  in  the  liriti»h  M«eom.     I 
had  been  carelessly  left  in  a  hollow  portion  of  the  mamnry 
of  a  temple  at  Karnak,  and  built  up  out  of  night.     Modem 
inquisitiveness.  burrowing  among  the  ruins  of  3000  yean 
of  decay,  at  length  discovered  it  in  iu  hiding-place,  and 
brought  it  out  to  light  perfectly  uninjured.     It  in  a  Iwo- 
cubit  rule,  and  it  measure!  exactly  tbe  breadth  • 
scending  enlrance-paiuwge  of  the  great  pyramid  of  BUM 
Considering  that  the  pyramid  it  »ome  centuriM  oh 
the  temple  in  which  the  rule  was  foand,  thii  aoeordawN 
furnishes  a  striking  evidence  of  tbe  care  bertowed 
preservation  of  standards  of  measurement  in  that  e»rljr 


eng      o 

hero—  but  after  its  adoption  it  became  practically  a 
trarv,  and  the  unit  of  length  could  no  longer  have  been  a 
dimension  of  the  human  person,  but  must  have  had 


tugucse  6rnca,  the  Swiss  brackt,  and  the  South  America 
braia,  all  signifying  the  length  of  the  arm ;  the  MM 

uiiiu-ii^i"n  «4  ««•*.  ~- i v»rH     from  the   Saxon  tjvrdfi*,  to  *' irird,"  **   npniyini 

representative  an  invariable  bar  of  wood  or  metal.  .  V..,.,J  .. ,.„„.. .  ,h. 

In  this  example  of  the  (Srecian  foot  we  have  nn  illus 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which,  until  the  introduction  of 

^rar^sL-sris  ^F^  ^^^^^^ 

authorities  have  only  interposed  to  regulate  and  secure 
uniformity  and  permanence  in  systems  found  alre; 
existence.     These  systems  have  grown  up  in  »•"*•• 
stages  of  society  by  a  sort  of 'social  r 


measures  derived  from  the  peraoa,  of  which  the 
origin  or  date  is  unknown,  are  the  ell  (ulna),  derived.  IU 
the  cubit,  from  the  fore  arm;  the  Italian  brnctia,  tbe  V 


the  girdle  or  measure  of  the  body'i  circumfcraawi 
English  fathom,  also  from  Saxon  /od»«,  "«'n°™"'; 
length  of  two  arms  :  to  which  may  be  added  the  hand,  an 

,  or  thumb  .  bread 


Portugal,  meaning  the  same  thing. 

For  standards  larger  than  the  person  affords, 
of  measures  early  introduced  indicate  an  canal  indetnito- 
ness.     The  Israelites  bad  the  reed-probably  the  • 

the  Romans,  the  fxrticn,  a 


gome  sisinuaru  ui  iuo»o«.««.««., 

can  be  no  exchange  of  commodit.es  founded  on  th^dea 


mts  of  distance,  another  idea 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


of  the  capacity-measures  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  bear  names  no  less  significant.  The  cyathim  of 
the  Romans  or  «riia«os  of  the  Greeks  is  derived  from  «iap,  a 
"  hollow,"  and  one  of  its  meanings  is  "the  hollow  of  the 
hand."  It  was  equal  as  a  measure  to  two  itoy^ai,  "  mussel- 
shells,"  among  the  Greeks,  or  two  cochlearia,  "spoonfuls" 
(from  cochlea,  a  "  snail-shell "),  among  the  Romans.  The 
cyathus  of  the  Romans  was  also  defined  to  be  as  much  as 
one  could  swallow  at  a  gulp.  But  none  of  our  inferences 
from  these  early  forms  of  nomenclature  can  give  us  more  than 
hints  of  the  manner  in  which  particular  measures  sprang 
up  or  acquired  the  values  belonging  to  them  in  later  times. 
The  similarity  in  the  scale  of  progression  between  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  measures  of  capacity  indicates  a  com- 
mon origin  for  both ;  and  Boeekh  in  his  Metr»l<i;/iii<-lir 
Uiiterniif/iiiiii/en  finds  this  common  origin  in  Babylon, 
whence  ho  supposes  all  the  mctrological  systems  of  civilized 
antiquity,  and  consequently  of  modern  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, to  have  been  derived. 

Tho  use  of  weights  implies  some  acquaintance  with  the 
balance,  and  therefore  some  degree  of  advancement  in  the 
arts  of  industry.  Weights  were  therefore  not  introduced  till 
some  time  after  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  probably 
surface,  had  become  familiar.  Measures  of  surface  were 
naturally  derived  from  those  of  length.  These  four  classes 
— viz.  measures  of  length,  of  surface,  of  volume,  and  of 
weight — are  all  that  are  commonly  understood  in  speaking 
of  weights  and  measures.  But  more  or  less  intinuitely 
connected  with  these  is  the  measure  of  value  (treated  tinder 
MDVKY  and  COINAGE)  ;  besides  which  there  are  sundry 
measures  belonging  more  properly  to  science,  such  as  TIME 
(treated  under  that  title  and  under  CALENDAR);  tempera- 
ture (treated  under  HEAT,  THERMOMETER,  and  PYROMETER), 
and  angular  quantity  (treated  under  TRIGONOMETRY). 

Though  the  descriptions  of  quantity  to  be  measured  re- 
quiring consideration  here  are  only  the  four  first  above 
enumerated,  yet  the  numbers  of  systems  of  measurement 
which  have  been  simultaneously  in  use  in  the  same  country 
and  among  the  same  peoples  have  been  usually  much  greater, 
and  in  our  own  country  are  even  so  still.  Thus,  of  measures 
of  length  there  are  at  present  among  us  one  unit  for  car- 
pentry and  mechanics,  the  foot;  another  for  textile  fab- 
rics, the  yard  ;  another  for  field-surveying,  the  chain  ;  and 
another  for  road-measure,  the  mile.  The  foot  is  subdivided 
to  inches  and  lines,  or  inches  and  binary  sub-multiples  ; 
the  yard,  to  quarters  and  nails ;  the  chain,  to  links  and 
decimals;  and  the  mile,  to  furlongs  and  rods.  The  super- 
ficial measures,  which  are  the  squares  of  these  units,  are 
equally  diverse,  with  the  addition  of  the  agrarian  dimen- 
sion of  the  acre.  Of  capacity-measures,  there  are,  for 
liquids,  the  gallon,  quart,  pint,  and  gill;  for  cereals  and 
other  dry  substances,  the  bushel  and  peck :  for  firewood, 
the  cord  ;  for  coal,  the  chaldron  ;  and  for  engineering,  the 
cubic  perch.  Of  weights,  there  are,  for  ordinary  commerce, 
the  avoirdupois  pound,  with  its  sexdecimal  subdivisions, 
and  for  large  masses  its  irregular  multiples  of  the  quarter,  j 
hundred,  and  ton  ;  for  bullion,  plate,  and  coin,  the  pound 
troy,  irregularly  subdivided  ;  for  drugs  and  medicines,  the 
apothecaries'  pound,  equal  to  the  troy  pound,  but  differ- 
ently subdivided:  and  for  gems,  the  carat.  This  multi- 
plication of  systems,  which  is  wholly  unnecessary,  has 
added  much  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  problems  re- 
lating to  quantity. 

When  the  necessities  of  organized  society  demanded  that 
weights  and  measures  should  be  regulated  by  law,  the  rude 
natural  standards  previously  in  use  were  of  course  aban- 
doned. Attempts  were  also  made  to  connect  the  measures 
of  capacity  with  those  of  length,  by  prescribing  their  linear 
dimensions ;  and  weights  were  connected  with  measures  of 
capacity,  by  taking  as  a  unit  the  quantity  by  weight  of 
water,  wine,  or  some  cereal  grains  which  would  fill  a  given 
measure.  Or  this  latter  process  was  reversed,  and  weights 
were  employed  to  determine  measures  of  capacity  —  a 
method  which  in  modern  times  is  of  universal  acceptance. 
Thus,  the  Jewish  log  measure  of  water  is  said  to  have 
weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmae,  each  drachma  being  the 
weight  which  would  fill  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  61 
barleycorns. 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  have  been 
derived  from  Great  Britain.  Although  the  Constitution 
gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  national  system, 
this  power  has  never  been  exercised  by  any  acts  of  direct 
legislation  except  such  as  concern  the  coinage.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  as  stated  in  the  article  GALLON 
(which  see),  has  assumed  authority  to  provide  standards 
of  length,  weight,  and  capacity  identical  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  enforce  their  use  in  the  public  ser- 
vice;  and  Congress,  by  providing  that  copies  of  these 
standards  shall  be  presented  to  the  several  State  govern- 
ments, has  given  them  its  indirect  sanction.  The  earliest 
legislation  of  Great  Britain,  however,  relating  to  this  sub- 


ject, which  is  contained  in  the  25th  chapter  of  the  ro- 
affirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  under  Henry  III.  (9  Hen. 
III.,  A.  D.  1225),  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
British  weights  and  measures,  but  only  declares  that  they 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  realm;  and  a  more  ex- 
plicit statute  of  the  following  year  founds  the  measures  of 
capacity  upon  weight.     A  later  statute  of  1266  (51  Henry 
III.)  founded  measures  of  weightupondcterminatenumbers 
of  wheat-corns.     Moreover,  in  this  early  period,  as  among 
the  ancients,  the  units  of  commercial  weight  were  also  units 
of  coin-weight.    Thus,  the  statute  referred  to  provided  that 
"an  English  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and  without 
any  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two  wheat-corns  in   the 
midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  do  make  an  ounce,  and 
twelve  ounces  one  pound,  and   eight  pounds  do  make  a 
gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London 
bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  quarter."    The  pound 
thus  determined,  known  as  the  tower  pound,  or  the  sterling 
or  casterling  pound,  continued  to  regulate  the  metrological 
system  of  England  down  to  1496,  when  it  was  superseded 
for  this  purpose  by  the  troy  pound  (12  Hen.  VII.).     It 
was  a  pound  of  15  ounces,  each  ounce  being  equal  to  360 
troy  grains,  or  to  three-quarters  of  a  troy  ounce  ;  whence 
the  weight  of  the  penny  sterling  was  only  22i  grains  troy. 
Tho  grain-weight  troy  was  not,  therefore,  the  weight  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  as  the  word  would  seem  to  indicate.     The 
grain  of  marc,  used  in  France  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
and  later,  was  about  four-fifths  as  heavy  as  the  troy  grain  ; 
and  this,  though  still  exceeding  the  grain  of  wheat,    is 
nearer   to   it,    and   was   probably   derived    from   it.     The 
casterling  pound  was  the  pound  of  the  Eastern  nations  of 
Kurope,  and.  as  we  may  infer  from  Camden,  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
This  writer  remarks:  "In  the  time  of  Richard  the  First, 
inonio  coined  in  the  east  parts  of  Germanic  began  to  be 
of  especiall  request  in  England  for  the  puritie  thereof,  and 
was  called  Easterling  monie,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parts  were  called  Eastcrlings ;  and  shortly  after,  some  of 
that  countrie,  skillfull  in  mint  matters  and  allaies,  were  sent 
for  into  this  realme  to  bring  the  coine  to  perfection  ;  which 
since  that  time  was  called  of  them  sterling  for  Easterling." 
It  is  matter  of  controversy  at  what  period  the  troy  and 
avoirdupois  pounds  were  introduced  into  England.     The 
earliest  statute  in  which  the  troy  pound  is  mentioned  is 
one  of  1414  (2  Hen.  V.),  intended  to  regulate  the  charges 
of  goldsmiths  for  gilding  silver  plate.     In  1496,  however, 
it  was  by  statute  of  12  Hen.  VII.  substituted  for  the  ster- 
ling pound  for  the  regulation  of  measures  of  capacity,  the 
sterling  pound  continuing  to  be  used  at  the  mint;  but  by 
a  subsequent  statute  of  1527  (18  Hen.  VIII.),  this  last  was 
definitely  abolished,  it  having  been  "determined  by  the 
King's  Highness  and  his  Councille  that  the  foresaid  pounde 
towre  shall  be  no  more  used  and  occupied,  but  a!  manner 
of  golde  and  sylver  shall  be  wayed  by  the  pounde  troye, 
which  maketh  xii  oz  troye,  which  exceedeth  the  pounde 
towre  in  weight  iii  quarters  of  the  oz."     As  to  the  name 
of  the  pound  troy,  which  some  have  derived  from  Troyes 
in  France,  and  some  from  the  numeral  trois,  "  three,"  in 
reference  to  the  three  principal  denominations  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  the  parliamentary  commissioners  were 
of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  monkish  name  of  Troy  Na- 
vant  given  to  London,  and  therefore  means  simply  London 
weight.    The  same  commissioners  suppose  the  name  avoir- 
dupois, which  is  that  of  the  weight  by  which  heavy  or 
bulky  goods  have  been  weighed  in  England  time  out  of 
mind,  to  have  been  derived  from  avoirs  (averia),  "havings," 
the  ancient  name  for  portable  property  or  chattels,  and 
poidi,  "  weight."     This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  earliest  statutes  in  which  the  word  is  used — 
viz.  9  Edw.  III.  (1335)  and  27  Edw.  III.  (1353)— it  is  ap- 
plied not  to  a  system  of  weights,  but  to  the  goods  them- 
selves which  are  to  be  weighed.     The  latter  statute,  for 
example,  declares  that,  "  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard  that 
some  merchants  purchase  avoirdupois  woollens  and  other 
merchandise  by  one  weight  and  sell  by  another,  ...  we 
therefore  will  and  establish  that  one  weight,  one  measure, 
and  one  yard  be  throughout  the  land,  .  .  .  and  that  wool- 
lens and  all  manner  of  avoirdupois  be  weighed,"  etc.,  etc. 
Two  centuries  later  (1532,  24  Hen.  VIII.),  it  was  decreed 
that  "  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal  shall  be  sold  by  weight 
called  haverdupois ;"  showing  that  the  denomination  once 
applied  to  the  goods  had  now  passed  to  the  system   of 
weights  by  which  they  were  commonly  weighed. 

The  earliest  legislation  in  regard  to  measures  of  length 
found  in  the  British  statute-book  is  of  date  1324  (17  Edw. 
II.),  and  provides  that  the  inch  shall  have  the  length  of 
three  barleycorns,  round  and  dry,  laid  end  to  end ;  that 
twelve  inches  shall  make  a  foot,  and  three  feet  a  yard. 
This  form  of  words,  "round  and  dry,"  was  intended  to 
indicate  that  the  seeds  should  be  fully  developed,  perfect, 
and  well-seasoned.  Previously  to  the  Conquest,  the  Brit- 
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ish  yard,  according  to  Prof.  Wackcrbarth  of  the  University  I  ing,  at  the  temperature  of 

of  Upsala,  Sweden,  had  about  the  length  of  39.8  inches,      in.-lir-.   I"  |  ...,'n  I 
exceeding  the  more  modern  tin'-trc  by  less  than  a  quarti-r 
of  an  inch.     It  w,i  ,,  length  in   11"!   by  being 

adjusted  to  the  arm  of  Henry  I.;  but  the  artificial  stand- 
ards, deposited  in  the  exchequer,  were  very  ill-cared  for, 


it  M 


anls,  deposited  m  the  exchequer,  were  very  ill-cared  for, 
and  became  soon  untrustworthy  ;  which  may  have  perhaps 
suggested  this  reference  to  a  new  though  exceedingly  in, 
perfect  natural  standard,  the  barleycorn.  It  is  in  regard 
to  measures  of  capacity  that  the  early  llritisli  lrgi-l:iti'>n 
was  most  various  and  unstable.  This  has  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  article  UALLON. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  attention  of  some  very 
able  men  was  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  legislation  was  pro- 
posed, if  not  perlV'-t<- 1,  aiming  at  an  exactness  before  unat- 
teinpted.     Careful  com]>ari.-nii.-  of  the  Mritish,  French,  and 
Unman  standards  appear  in  the  fVMMOntCssM  of  the  Koyal 
Society  for  1736,  1742,  and   17i:i.     (Iniham,  the  eminent 
horologist,  determined  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum 
in  London  to  be  :'.'.!.  i:;i>  inches,  afterward  corrected  to  39.14 
inches ;  and  prepared  for  the  society  a  standard  yard  in  171:;. 
A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in 
1758,  which  employed  the  distinguished  artisan,  liird,  to 
construct  two  copies  of  Graham's  standard,  one  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  adopted  as  the  legal  standard ;  but  this  propo- 
sition at  that  time  failed,  although  the  same  or  an  equiva- 
lent standard  was  adopted  later.     Another  committee  was 
appointed  in  1790,  which  has  loft  no  record.    Still  another, 
in  1814,  after  calling  on  Dr.  Wollaston  and  Prof.  Playfair 
for  their  opinions,  presented  a  valuable  report,  which  led 
to  no  legislation.     Finally,  in  1818,  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  by  a  writ  of  the  privy  seal,  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  chairman,  and 
embracing,  among  others,  Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Young,  and 
Capt.  Kater  as  members  ;  which,  after  making  a  thorough 
investigation   and   presenting   three   successive  elaborate 
reports,  recommended  the  adoption  of  certain  specific  pro- 
visions of  law  for  the  construction,  verification,  and  pre- 
servation of  the  public  standards  of  weight  and  measure; 
and,  in  regard  to  measures  of  capacity,  the  abolition  alto- 
gether of  the  existing  system  or  systems  and  the  adoption 
of  an  entirely  new  one.    The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission were  embodied  in  a  bill  introduced  into  Ihe  House 
of  Commons  in  1822,  and  again  with  some  modification  in 


«!•  P,  » 

weighed  in  the  air  :  and  Ihe  constrwetlon  of . 
of  brars  was  •  ••  railed  tbe  ••  Im 

pi-rial   Standard  linllon."      Il  i-  «red  thai  Ik* 

standard  gallon  ascertained  by  thi.  art  i>  eqaal  ia  bulk 
IM  -T./j;  I  ,.iii,i,-  IT,  he.  at  Ihe  temperature  of  Vt*  f.  Be- 
fore the  Bnal  passage  of  this  bill,  in  1*24.  th*  weight  of 
Ihe  cubic  inch  of  water  weighed  by  bras*  •night* 
(declared  to  be  262.458  grs.  at  «*°  P.  and  M  inches  bar*. 
pressure),  was  substituted  for  tbe  weight  >'•  *•**• 
above  givn. 

In  1834  the  houses  of  Parliament  were  destroyed  by  ire, 
and  with  them  the  "original  and  genuine"  >iandarns. 
Practical  difficulties  were  found  in  ilir  way  of  replacing  tb* 
yard  by  the  means  prescribed  in  tbe  art,  and  It  was  re- 
stored from  accurate  copies  previously  taken,  especially  on* 
in  tbe  possession  of  the  Koyal  A.troamaleal  Society.  I  h. 
pound  was  reproduced  from  Ihe  copy  In  Ihe  mini.  The  new 
standards  were  legaliied  by  act  of  Parliament  of  IBM  (IT 
Viet). 

The  only  more  recent  legislation  in  Oreal  Britain  prac- 
tically affecting  commercial  transactions  In  which  weights 
and  measures  are  used,  is  the  law  of  1*34  (i  4  «  W 
which  abolished  heaped  measure,  previously  allowed  lath* 
case  of  dry  commodities  which  do  not  admit  of  betas; 
stricken.  But  in  IN67  a  new  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mr.  Airey,  astronomer-royal,  as  chairman.  Is) 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  exchequer  standards  of 
weights  and  measure* ;  which  commission  was 
ed  and  continued  in  the  following  year,  and  In  Ira 


dive  reporu  presented  a  aerie*  of  practical 
tions  of  great  interert.  The  mort  important  of  UMM  w«f» 
a  propoiition  to  abolish  the  pound  troy,  and  another  to  in- 
troduce the  metric  system  into  th*  nosul  and  customs  Mr- 
vice.  Neither  of  these  propositions  ha*  a*  yet  pr»  tailed. 

No  government  ha«  probably  nsed  more  summons  »•- 
deavors  during  the  la*t  half  century  than  that  of  B«i<M4, 


by  a  wide  distribution  of  local  .tan-lards  Ihroagbent  it* 
i  territory,  and  by  an  untiring  vigilance  of  inspection,  lo  *n- 
!  force  an  absolute  uniformity  of  the  weights  and  MeasarM 
a  use  among  its  people.  The  importance  of  such  uniform- 
ly we  have  seen  to  bare  been  eel  forth  in  Magna  (  harta 
Uclf  between  600  and  700  years  ago.  and  it  has  been  aimed 
t  ever  since,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  tbe  imae- 
ial  standards  in  1826 :  but  such  is  tbe  inveteracy  of  habit 


standard  of  that  measure  of  length  or  linear  extensio 
called  a  yard  ;"  and  that  the  same  distance,  " 
bein"  at  the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  by  r  anren 
heit'1  thermometer,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated, 
' 


in^he  colonial  history  of  tbe  U.  8.  the  Briti.h  ex- 
d measures  had  been  le*aJ- 
They  wer 


chequer  standards  of  weights  and  measu 
iied  by  many  of  the  colonial  legislatur 


^£Xi.>s3&saev**x  \  SSfisi-v. 

of  Commons,  to  be  authentic,  and  to  be     t  ,  "JJ  wei_nU,  ud  measures  of  al 

genuine  standard  measure  of  wc'Sh';  ^jg  "hereby  de-   I  ardn."     Other  statutes  provided 


In  Ma-«..-U.  also  an  act  of 
the  eommonwe.  Uh  to  -  pro- 


was  made  for  its  restc  •   hi  in  a  vacuum  "by 
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measures  ordered  to  be  provided  by  this  assembly  —  one  of 
the  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  cubic  inches, 
.and  the  other  of  the  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  cubic  inches  —  shall  be,  when  procured,  the  first  of  them 
the  standard  of  a  wine-gallon,  and  the  other  the  standard 
of  the  ale  or  beer  gallon  in  this  State  ;  that  the  iron  or  brass 
rod  or  plate  ordered  by  this  assembly  to  be  provided  —  of 
one  yard  in  length,  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  foi 
feet,  in  length,  and  one  of  those  parts  to  be  subdivided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  for  inches—  *  hall  be  the  standard  of  those 
measures  respectively;    and  that  the  brass  weights,  the 
property  of  the  State,  kept  at  the  treasury  —  of  one,  two, 
four,  seven,  fourteen,  twenty-eight,  and  fifty-six  pounds  — 
shall  be  the  standard  of  avoirdupois  weight  in  this  State." 
Bv  the  colonial  laws  of  the  came  State,  it  appears  that  there 
were  public  standards  provided  as  early  as  1670,  and  in 
]~:>'J,  the  gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  had  been  established. 
As  tliis  was  the  gallon  of  Queen  Anne  (1706),  which  con- 
tinued from  her  time  down  to  1826  to  be  the  standard  wine- 
gallon  of  England,  and  as  the  gallon  of  224  cubic  inches  is 
the  old  gallon  of  Henry  VII.  (141)6),  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  enactment  just  cited.     The  half-bushel  of  1099  cubic 
inches  was  never  at  any  time  a  British  measure.     Connecti- 
cut never  by  express  law  sanctioned  the  use  of  troy  weights, 
but.  in  her  tax-laws,  silver  plate  is  rated  at  one  dollar  and 
eleven  cents  per  ounce,  by  which  a  troy  ounce  must  have 
been  intended.    The  earliest  legislation  sanctioned  the  Lon- 
don assize  of  casks.     New  York,  which  was  early  occupied 
by  the  Dutch,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  on  June  19.  1703,  an 
act  of  the  provincial  legislature  established  all  the  British 
weights  and  measures  for  the  province  "  according  to  the 
standards  in  the  exchequer."     In  1829,  however,  in  a  re- 
vision of  the  statutes,  a  provision  was  embodied  adopting 
the  then  recently-introduced  British  imperial  bushel,  and  a 
gallon  measure  capable  of  containing  8  pounds  of  distilled 
water  at  maximum  density.     In  the  same  code  it  was  also 
provided  that  the  standard  yard  should  bear  to  the  pendu- 
lum beating  seconds  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  City, 
f«  t'ocHo,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  proportion  of  1,000,000 
to  1,086,141.    In  the  revised  statutes  of  1851,  however,  these 
provisions  were  abolished,  and  the  standards  furnished  by 
the  bureau  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment at  Washington  were  made  the  standards  for  the  State. 
New  Jersey,  in  Aug.,  1725,  adopted  the  exchequer  stand- 
ards of  England.     The  same  was  done  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1700,  in  Delaware  in  1705,  and   in  Maryland  in   1671. 
North  Carolina,  by  a  law  of  which  the  date  is  not  definitely 
ascertained,  but  which  was  passed  under  Gabriel  Johnson, 
the  second  of  the  royal  governors,  whose  term  of  office  ex- 
tended from  1734  to  175.'!,  prohibited  the  use  of  any  weights 
and  measures  hut  such  as  should  be  constructed  "according 
to  the  standard  in  the  English  exchequer."    South  Carolina, 
in  1768,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  public  treasurer  to  pro- 
cure avoirdupois  weights  of  brass  or  other  metal,  and  also 
a  bushel  and  other  measures  of  capacity,  "  according  to  the 
standard  of  London."     In  Georgia  no  colonial  legislation 
appears  to  have  taken  place  upon  this  subject.     After  the 
Revolution,  by  act  of  Dee.  10,  1803,  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  established  by  the  city  corporations  of  Savan- 
nah and  Augusta  is  declared  to  be  the  standard  of  the  State 
till  such  time  as  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  shall  have  made 
a  different  provision.     Of  the  States  admitted  to  the  Union 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  some  have 
assed  laws  similar  to  those  above  described,  and  some 
ave  not  legislated  at  all.     The  case  of  Louisiana  was  pe- 
culiar.    Before  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  by  the  U.  S. 
the  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  province  were  those 
of  the  old  standard  of  Paris.     An  act  of  the  legislature  of 
Dee.  21,  1814,  required  the  governor  to  procure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State,  weights  and  measures  corresponding 
with  those  used  by  the  revenue  officers  of  the  U.  S.,  to  be 
deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  serve  as  the 
general  standard  for  the  State. 

The  origin  of  the  standards  now  in  actual  use  in  the 
U.  S.  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  article  GALLON, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  There  is  no  act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  statute-book  directly  establishing  any  stand- 
ard, whether  of  length  or  weight  or  capacity  (except  for 
coinage  purposes  the  troy  pound).  But  Congress  has  pro- 
vided by  law  that  copies  of  the  standards  constructed  by 
executive  authority  in  the  treasury  department,  which  are 
identical  with  the  British  as  to  length  and  weight,  and 
which  represent  as  to  capacity  the  wine-gallon  of  Queen 
Anne  (of  231  cu.  in.)  and  the  Winchester  bushel  (of  2150.42 
cu.  in.),  shall  be  presented  to  the  governments  of  all  the 
States.  A  similar  distribution  has  also  been  ordered  of 
metric  standards. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  that  our  present  system  of  weights 
and  measures  will  bo  permanently  maintained,  and  that 
England  will  maintain  hers  also,  it  must  be  always  a  sub- 
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ject  of  regret  that  the  capacity  measures  of  the  U.  S.  were 
regulated  upon  patterns  which  Great  Britain  had.  only  a 
few  years  previously,  definitely  discarded.     Early  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  desirability  of  a 
uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys  for  all 
the  States  seems  to  have  presented  it.-elf  to  the  minds  of 
many  leading  American  statesmen.     So  far  as  money  is 
concerned,  the  object  was  very  early  accomplished,  by  the 
adoption,  in  1792,  of  the  dollar  for  a  monetary  unit,  with 
decimal  multiples  and  subdivisions.    This  was  as  direct  an 
interference  with  popular  usages,  habits  of  thought,  and 
methods  of  transacting  business,  as  could  have  been  the 
substitution  of  weights  and  measures  entirely  new  for  those 
in  common  use.     liut  it  was  an  interference  less  likelv  to 
provoke  complaint,  because  of  the  great  variety  of  provin- 
cial currencies  which  then  prevailed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.     Nevertheless,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  ine- 
trological  reform  then  going  on  in  Franco,  and  promising 
to  become  continental,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  also  ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  who 
believed  that  it  would  be  an   act  of  the  highest  political 
wisdom  to  introduce  here,  while  our  system  of  metrology, 
though  approximately  uniform,  was  still  quite  unsettled, 
the  simple  and  beautiful  decimal  system  founded  on  the 
metre.     This  feeling  found  expression  in  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  Dec.  14,  1811),  call- 
ing on  the  secretary  of  state — at  that  time  Mr.  John  Quiney 
Adams — to  report  to  the  House  "  a  statement  relative  to  the 
regulations  and  standards  for  weights  and  measures  in  the 
several  States,  and  relative  to  proetedmgi  in  furcitjn  cviuttriea 
Jor  estaulfnhinff  uniformity  of  weiylits  find  iiifrtmtreft,  together 
with  such  a  plan  for  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  for  the  U.  S.  as  he  might  deem  most  proper  for 
their  adoption."     An  opportunity  was  here  presented,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  to  a  statesman,  of  rendering  his  country  a 
service  destined  to  be  memorable  for  all  time  ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  missed  the  opportunity.  His  report,  made  in  1821 — 
the  importance  of  which  he  clearly  showed  that  he  by  no 
means  underrated,  by  presenting  it,  with  obvious  design,  on 
the  birthday  of  Washington — though  very  voluminous  and 
very  learned,  was  altogether  discouraging  to  the  friends  of 
metrological  reform.    It  was,  moreover,  so  far  from  being  a 
model  of  logical  method  as  utterly  to  bewilder  the  most  at- 
tentive reader,  and  to  make  it  difiicult  clearly  to  state  its 
points  so  that  they  might  be  met  with  argument.     But  no 
further  argument  was  attempted.     The  fog  of  the  report 
enveloped  the  whole  subject,  and   it  was  lost  to  sight  for 
nearly  half  a  century.     Mr.  Adams  went  very  largely  into 
the  history  of  British  legislation  on  weights  anil  measures, 
showing  by  abundant  examples  how  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent it  had  been  :  but  he  dwelt  with  almost  fond  ad- 
miration upon  that  feature  of  the  system  which  provides 
two  different  measures  of  capacity  and  two  different  pounds, 
discovering  between  these  the  same  ratio  as  exists  between 
the  specific  gravities  of  corn  and  wine,  which  gives  them 
what  he  calls  the  beautiful  property  of  a  "  uniformity  of 
proportion."      He    is,    however,    by  no    means    insensible 
to  the  merits  of  the  metric  system,  of  which  ho  gives  a 
clear  exposition  and  speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy  sufficiently 
warm  to  satisfy  its  most  ardent  advocates.    More  than  that, 
he  even  predicts  the  time  when  that,  system  shall  be  uni- 
versally adopted;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  question,  What 
shall  we  do  here  to  further  this  ultimately  inevitable  re- 
sult ?  what  is  the  "  plan  "  which,  in  reply  to  the  demand 
of  Congress,  the  secretary  has  to  suggest?  he  has  nothing 
better  to  offer  than  that  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  should 
invite  an   exchange  of  diplomatic  communications  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  "  upon  the  subject  of 
weights  and  measures  with  reference  to  the  principle  of 
uniformity  as  applicable  to  them ;"  and  that,  "  in  the  mean 
time,  should  Congress  deem  it  expedient  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  accomplishing  a  more  perfect  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  within  the  U.  S.,  they  should  assume  as  their 
principle  that  no  innovation  7(^)<m  the  cxinth>ff  HMtffhtt  and 
meamrei  should  be  attempted."     The  reasons  for  this  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  so  far  as  they  can  be  extricated 
from  the  mist  of  words,  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
duce people  to  accept  new  things,  even   though  they  be 
better  than  the  things  they  have,  and  still  more  difiicult  to 
force  upon  them  the  use  of  new  words;  that  the  decimal 
system   is  very  nice   for  computations,  but  possibly  not 
always  the  most  convenient  for  the  subdivision  of  com- 
modities ;  and,  finally,  that  we  ought  not  to  move  in  this 
matter  without  England.     Five  years  after  this  report  was 
rendered,  however,  England  chose  to  move  without  us ;  her 
whole  system  of  measures  of  capacity,  from  which  ours  were 
derived,  having  been,  as  above  narrated,  abolished  at  a 
stroke,  and  replaced  by  the  imperial  measures,  which  she 
still  maintains.     Yet  only  six  years  later,  these  same  mea- 
sures, discredited  and  abandoned  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
by  the  action  of  one  of  the  executive  departments  at  Wash- 
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ington,  and  without  any  legislation  by  Congress  at  all,  were 
fastened  upon  us;  and  the  uniformity  between  ourselves  and 
the  mother-country,  which  Mr.  Adams  was  so  unwilling  to 
disturb,  was,  in  this  part  of  our  system.  l«-t  i>,r  ever. 

N«»t!iing  has  been  paid,  ex, •«'],(   in,'i'letitally,  in  this  ar- 
ticle in  regard  to  ttie  history  of  tin:  metn,-  system  .,1  \*  < 
liud    measures,    now    so    widely    prevalent   tlir, HI-/!:', i,t    tl .,• 

world,  not  In  regard  to  the  details  of  thi  13  tan 

matters  having  been  already  given  under  the  propei  title. 
The  use  of  this  system  has  been  made  legal,  though  n  ,t 
compulsory,  in  the  U.  S.,  and  aelive  efforts  arc  now  Ii 
ress,  with  a  fair  promise  of  e:irly  s,i,-< 'ess,  for  its  pra,-ti,-..I 
introduction  into  the  cvcry-day  affairs  of  business  in  this 
country. 

Olio  remark  may  be  added,  before  concluding,  as  to  the 
mode  of  adjusting  or  verifying  standard  wetfl  : 
surcs.    The  adjustment  of  weights  re<|uire>  IP,  explanation, 
except  to  remark  that  neither  the  weights  under  trial  nor 
the  prototype  standards  must  be  touched  by  the  hand,  as 
any  moisture  or  oxidation  would  vitiate  the  result.     They 
must  be  moved  by  instruments  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, which,  to  prevent  abrasion,  are  armed  with  buckskin 
The  verification  of  measures  of  length  is  made  by  mean 
of  what  is  called  a  comparator,  a  piece  of  mechanism  upoi 
which  the  bar  to  bo  verified  may  be  placed  and  determined 
in  length  by  closely-divided  scales  and  verniers  with  mi 
eroscopic  observation,  or  by  micrometers  with  fincly-divi.le 
screws,  and  large  screw-heads  divided  on  their  circumfcr 
enccs  to  one  or  more  hundred  parts.     If  the  bar  is  an  cm! 
measure,  or  one  in  which  the  distance  between  the  ter 
minal  surfaces  gives  the  dimension  required,  the  compara 
tor  is  furnished  with  levers  called  palpi,  touching  the  ex 
tremities  of  the  bar  by  one  end,  while  the  other  and  longe 
arm  traverses  a  divided  arc.    If  it  is  a  line  measure,  or  01 
in  which  the  required  dimension  is  the  distance  between  tw 
lines  delicately  traced  on  one  side,  micrometer  microscopes 
are  used  to  observe  these  lines,  and  the  bar  is  not  U 
Measurements-  may  thus  be  made  to  fractions  almost  i 
credibly  minute  — less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mikrm  (t 
.J,,th  part  of  a  millimetre),  say  the  ngVm**  of  an  lncn' 
rn i     .  'f :i—  ~r  *-«*«•«•«•*«»•»   fr««  whom  nnnaratas 


yitll  psirv  ui    u>  mulling **v/i  »*-j   •-  -  luuuuu 

To  secure  uniformity  of  temperature,  the  whole  appar: 
is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  pulverized  ice.     An  exactness 
riirorous  as  this  may  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  and  < 
some,  absurd,    liut'its  importance  will  be  recognized  when 
it  is  considered  that  quite  as  much  of  the  diversity 
length-measures,  by  which  business  affairs  in  past 
h»°e  been  confused,  has  been  owing  to  careless  methods 
of  verifying  standards,  as  to  actual  original  differences 


rd  weight  muit  he  diminished  or  Inereaaed  by  *  iniall 

•••  snooruincd  from  a  pr«viou«ljr  prrpirwl  l»bl«. 
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The  lUndardu  now  o§«d  »  pmtotTpM  in  th«  bureau  of 
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weight,  a  copy  of  tin-  linii-1.  nnpi-riul  trov  t 
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he  standard  f'.r  iliri-.iiiiTigc.     Il  U  dtpoiiwd  at  II. 
•ipal  mint  in  I'lnhi'lrlpliia. 

(For  int..  n,  ,  rard  to  particular  »etfbU  and 

measure*  etc  their  tevcral  title*.  ) 

The  following  i»  :.  '''•  ">•'»  '••• 

lortant  weights  and  mewure*  in  UM  In  the  world  at  pn»- 
:nt. 

•  OTH. 

ABr«ii5tA.—  The  mea«ur«i  are  derirKl  from  A.iati-  Tur- 
key.    For  dry  goodn  the  pik  of  Pmjrna  ii  in  tat  -  \ 
-  885  8  mm.    The  unit  of  itinerary  meaiuif  ii  th»  »»»«-h« 
or  f»r«ang  -  3.1075  miles  -  5.001  kilnm*tr«  i  1  tanu«- 
3  berri  ;  1  berri  -  1.0548  milr.  -  1.M7  km. 

AI.OEHU.—  The  metric  «jr«t*m  ii  «*Ui  •     Th« 

former  unit  ..f  h-imth  WM  the  (w-callfdi    t 
25.197  inches  -040  mm.,  which  if  not.  how««r,  Ib 
ConsUntinople,  nor  equivalent  to  any  of  th«  rarion.  | 
u-e  in  the  I.Uant.     The  »o-enllcd  Moori>b  or  Arabian  pik 
-  Jths  of  the  foregoinr  -  18.8»8  inch*.  -  «0  mm.,  wa.  alw 
u»ed  ;  but  this  in  not  the  pik  used  in  Morocco  or  in  Ambit. 
Sub-multiple,  the  robl  -  \  pik. 

AXMAH,  OR  CocHi»-Cm!<A.-For  merrhtnt.  rae.rar»  the 
thuoc  -  25.58  inches  -  M«.7  mm..  Is  the  unit  !»»«. 
tiplei",  10  tbuoe-  1  trnonn;  S  trnong-  1  that;  1C 
gin  =  213.17  yards  -1»4.»2  mMre..     8ub.mO  tiplw.  A 

Thuoc  -  1  tae  ;   A  «">  -  '  Phlk11  :  A  ^"  "  ',!' 

inch.      For  buifders1  meanure,  the  tbooc  - 

487  16  mm.     Multiple*.  5  thuoe  -  1  nfu;  S  nfn  ,  - 

10  »ao  .  1  mau  -  79.92  yard.  -  72.8775  m*tr«     B«b  »„! 

tiples.  as  before,  the  Ii  being  ^Ib  «•""•'.  "'  •••' 

=  0.487   mm.      For  road-me.iu.ure   the  dam  -aho. 

mile  -0.885  km.,  is  the  unit;  tub  multiple,  )  dun  - 

-.  .-  0  275  mile  -  0.4476  km. 

ARA.iA.-There  are  sereral  meanirei  which  are  ,not  mul 
tiples  of  each  other.    The  fat  -  25  in.  - 
ooMdo-19  in.-482.6  mm.;  the  kaM.ta-4.1  j-«dt 
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measures,  which 
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reight  than  at  that  tempera™ ™     —  „  t"hc ^apacity  of 
•olfmeof  the  liquid  expands  faster  tha n^          P     jr^ 
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ECUADOR. — The  Spanish  system  was  abandoned  in  1856 
for  the  metric. 

EGYPT. — The  metric  system  was  established  in  1871.  Of 
the  old  measures,  the  derah  or  pik  is  the  unit.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  pik,  and  the  authorities  differ  materially 
as  to  their  value.  Doursther  gives,  as  ascertained  through 
the  Belgian  consulate  in  1838,  the  piks  of  Alexandria  as 
follows:  the  pik  hendasi,  for  Indian  muslins  and  cotton 
stuffs  generally  =  24.823  in.  =  630.5  mm.;  the  pik  bclcdi, 
for  linens  =  22.048  in.  =  500.0  mm.;  the  Constantinople 
iik,  for  cloths  =  26.378  in.  =  070.0  mm.  He  adds  that  the 
French  ell  of  44  French  inches  is  used  and  valued  at  1J 
pik,  which  gives  for  the  pik  20.790  in.  =  680.6  mm.  Dours- 
ther also  gives  the  piks  of  Cairo  as  follows:  the  pik  hen- 
dasi =  25.134  in.  =  638.4  mm.;  the  pik  beledi  =  22.381  in. 
=  568.47  mm.;  the  Constantinople  pik  =  27.221  in.  =  691.4 
mm.;  the  pik  mchandesc,  or  itinerary'  and  engineers'  pik  = 
30.374  in.=  771.5  mm.  Multiple  of  the  pik,  4  piks  =  1 
gasab ;  sub-multiples,  J  pik  =  1  kadam ;  J  kadam  =  1  ab- 
dat:  \  abdat  =  1  kerat.  Multiples  for  road-measure,  2| 
piks  =  1  bailh  ;  2  bafih  =  1  cassaba ;  500  cassaba  =  1  inili 
=  1.148  miles  =  1.847  km. 

FRANCE  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. — The  system  is  the  MET- 
RIC, for  which  see  that  title.  The  old  Paris  foot,  called 
pied  du  roi,  and  its  sub-multiples,  fa  pied  =  1  pouce:  fa 
pouce  =  1  ligne ;  fa  ligne  =  1  point,  are,  however,  often 
encountered.  The  pled  du  roi  =  12.789  inches  =  324.8:;:i:;s., 
mm.  The  toise  =  0  pieds  du  roi.  is  interesting  as  being  the 
unit  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  great  French  meridian 
arc  on  which  the  metre  was  founded. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. — The  metric  system  has  been  compul- 
sory since  Jan.  1,  1873.  Previously  to  the  consolidation, 
many  of  the  component  states  had  partially  or  wholly 
adopted  it.  Their  former  measures  were  very  various. 
A  few  only  are  here  given  : 

Iladen.— The  fuss  =  11.457  in.  =  291.0  mm.,  is  the  unit. 
Sub-multiples,  fa  fuss  =  1  zoll;  ^2011  =  1  linie;  fa  linie 
=  1  point. 

Havana. — The  fuss  =  11.491  inches  =  291.86  mm.,  is  the 
unit.  Multiples,  6  fuss  =  1  klafter;  10  klafter  =  1  ruthe. 
Sub-multiples,  fa  fuss  =  1  zoll;  fa  zoll  =  1  linie.  Cloth- 
measure,  the  elle  =  32.796  in.  =  833.0  mm.  Road-measure, 
the  meile  =  fa  equatorial  degree  =  4.0143  miles. 

Bremen. — The  fuss  is  the  unit=  11.386  in.  =  289.2  mm. 
Multiples,  2  fuss  =  1  elle;  3  ellen  =  1  klafter;  8  klafter  = 
1  ruthe.  Sub-multiples,  fa  fuss  =  1  zoll ;  fa  zoll  =  1  linie. 
Road-measure,  20,000  Rheinfuss  (the  Rheinfuss  =  12.357 
in.  »  313.85  mm.)  =  1  meile  =  3.9  miles  =  6.277  km. 

Brunswick. — The  schuh  is  the  unit  =  11.235  in.  =  285.36 
mm.  Multiples,  2  schuh  =  1  elle;  8  ellen  =  1  ruthe.  Sub- 
multiples,  fa  schuh  =  1  zoll.  Road-measure,  the  meile  = 
34,124  Rheinfuss  =  6.736  miles  =  10.71  km. 

Hamburg. — The  fuss  =  11. 279  in.  =  286.5  mm.,  is  the 
unit.  Multiple,  2  fuss  =  1  elle.  Sub-multiples,  fa  fuss  = 
1  zoll:  J  zoll  =  l  achtel.  Road-measure,  the  meile  =  24,000 
Rheinfuss  =  4.68  miles  =  7.53  km. 

Hanover. — The  fuss  =  11.496  in.  =  292.0  mm.  Multiples 
and  sub-multiples  as  in  Brunswick.  The  zoll  is  also  divided, 
as  in  Hamburg,  into  8  achtel.  The  meile  =  25,400  fuss  = 
4.6086  miles  =  7.4168  km. 

Hesse-Casscl. — The  fuss  of  the  electorate  =  11.327  in.  = 
287.7  mm.  Sub-multiples  as  in  Bremen.  The  surveyors' 
fuss  =  11.217  in.=  284.9  mm.;  multiples,  2  fuss  =  1  elle; 
7  ellen  =  1  ruthe  =  13.088  feet  =  3.9886  metres;  sub-mul- 
tiple, fa  ruthe  =  1  decimal  foot  =  15.706  inches  =  398.86 
mm. 

Hesse- Darmstadt. — This  was  one  of  the  earliest  German 
states  to  assimilate  its  system  to  the  metric  by  adopting  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  metre  as  its  unit-base,  and  making  its 
derivative  denominations  decimal.  The  fuss  was  made  in 
1818  equal  to  Jth  metre  =  9.843  in.  =  250.0  mm.  Multiple, 
10  fuss  =  1  klafter;  sub-multiples,  fa  fuss  =  1  zoll ;  ,>„  zoll 
=  1  linie.  Cloth-measure,  the  elle  =  23.622  in.  =  600  mm. 
Lubeck. — The  fuss  =  11.335  in.  =  287.9  mm.  Multiple, 
2  fuss  =  1  elle;  sub-multiples,  fa  fuss  =  1  zoll;  J  zoll  =  1 
linie;  fa  linien  =  1  punkte. 

Mecklenburg. — The  same  as  Lubeck.  The  fuss  of  Baden 
and  the  fuss  of  Hamburg  were  also  used  with  similar  de- 
rivative denominations. 

Prussia.— The  Rheinfuss  is  the  unit  =  12.357  in.  =  313.85 
mm.  Multiples,  2J  fuss  =  1  elle;  12  fuss  =  1  ruthe.  Sub- 
multiples,  fa  fuss  =,  1  zoll ;  fa  zoll  =  1  linie ;  fa  linien  =  1 
scrupel.  As  a  field-measure  the  ruthe  is  divided  decimally 
into  10  feld-fuss  =  100  zoll  =  1000  linien.  Road-measure, 
the  gesetzliche  postmeile  was  fixed  in  1816  at  2000  ruthen 
=  4.6806  miles  =  7.5325  km. 

Saxony.— The  fuss  =  11. 14ft  in.  =  283.1  mm.  Multiples, 
2  fuss  =  1  elle ;  8  ellen  =  1  ruthe.  Sub-multiples,  fa  fuss 
=  1  zoll ;  fa  zoll  =  1  linie.  Road-measure,  the  postmeile 
=  1500  ruthen  =  4.222  miles  =  6.7946  km.  The  polizei- 
meile  =  2000  ruthen  =  5.6294  miles  =  9.0594  km. 


Wurtemberg. — The  fuss  was  fixed  in  1806  at  11.279  in.  = 
286.5,  which  is  the  fuss  of  Hamburg.  Its  derivatives  are 
mostly  decimal.  Multiples,  10  fuss  =  1  ruthe;  6  fuss  =  1 
klafter.  Sub-multiples,  -fa  fuss  =  1  zoll ;  fa  zoll  =  1  linie; 
fa  linie  =  1  punkte.  Cloth  measure,  the  elle  =  2.144  fuss 
^  24. 183  in.  =  614. 2  mm.  Road-measure,  the  meile  =  4.4272 
miles  =  7.1248  km. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  DEPENDENCIES. — The  yard  is  the 
legal  unit.  PnH'tk-ully,  the  foot  =  304.8  mm.,  is  the  unit 
for  carpentry  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  the  yard  = 
914.4  mm.,  for  cloth  measure.  Multiples  of  the  foot.  3  ft. 
=  1  yard;  5J  yards  =  1  rod.  Sub-multiples,  fa  ft.  =  1 
inch  ;  J  in.  =  1  barleycorn  :  fa  inch  =  1  line.  Sub-multiples 
of  the  yard,  J  yard  =  1  quarter ;  J  qr.  =  1  nail  =  2 J  in.  = 
57.15  mm.  Field  and  road  measure,  the  chain  is  the  unit 
=  66  ft.  =  20.1164  metres;  multiples,  10  chains  =  1  fur- 
long; 8  furlongs=  1  mile—  1.6093  km.;  3  miles  =  1  league; 
sub-multiples,  i  chain  =  1  rod;  fa  rod  =  T jj  chain  =  1 
link  =  7.92  inches  =  201.16  mm. ;  1  mile  old  Scottish  =  lJ 
mile;  1  mile  old  Irish  =  1^  mile.  Other  measures  are  the 
hand  =  4  inches;  the  span  =  9  inches:  the  ell  English  = 
45  inches;  the  ell  Scotch  =  37.06  inches;  the  fathom  =  6 
feet. 

GREECE. — The  legal  system  is  the  metric,  but  there  is 
yet  great  confusion.  The  metre  is  called  the  pik,  and  the 
kilometre  the  stadion.  The  old  pik  of  Patras  for  textiles 
generally  was  =  27.008  in.  =  686.0  mm.,  and  the  pik  for 
silks  was  =  25.01  in.  =  635.24  mm.  The  large  pik  of  Scio 
agreed  with  the  first  above  named,  and  the  small  pik  was 
=  25.996  in.  =  600.3  mm. 

GUINEA. — The  jaktan  =  12.005  feet  =  3.659  metres. 
INDIA,  BRITISH. — The  metric  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  local  governments  are  empowered  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory in  the  different  ports,  cities,  and  provinces  at  their 
discretion.    The  old  measures  are  as  follows: 

Presidency  of  Jieiiaftl. — The  unit  is  the  covid,  haul  or 
hath  =  18  inches  =  457. 2  mm.  Multiples,  2 covids  =  1  guz; 
2  guz  =  1  fathom.  Sub-multiples,  i  covid  =  1  span  ;  J  span 
=  1  moot;  i  moot  =  1  unglee;  J  unglee  =  1  jow.  These 
are  the  measures  of  Calcutta,  in  which  the  guz  =  1  English 
yard  =  914.4  mm.  The  guz  of  Patna  =  33  inches  =  838.2  mm. 
for  stuffs  generally,  and  42.5  in.  =  1.0795  m.  for  tine  goods. 
Road-measure,  the  coss  =  1000  fathoms  =  1.1364  miles  = 
1.8288  km. 

Presidency  of  Bombay. — The  cubit  or  hath  =  18.12  in.  = 
400.218mm.;  1J  cubits  =  1  guz  =  27.18  inches  =  690.372 
mm.;  fa  cubit  =1  tussoo.  At  Surat  the  cubit  is  20.9  inches 
=  530. 85mm.;  at  Gaulnah  =  18.8  in.  =  477.5  mm. ;  at  Ah- 
mednuggur  =14  inches  =  355.6  mm.  In  the  district  of  An- 
jar  the  guz  =  26.4  inches  =  670.55  mm. ;  at  Guzerat  =  23J 
in.  =  592.66  mm. 

Presidency  of  Madras. — The  eovid  at  Madras  =  18.6  in. 
=  472.44  mm. ;  at  Masulipatam  =  19.125  in.  =  485.8  mm. ; 
at  Mysore  =19.1  inches  =  485.165  mm.  Two  covids  of 
Mysore  =  1  gujah.  The  kole  of  Travancore,  carpenters' 
measure  =  29.065  in.  =  738.2377  mm.  Sub-multiples,  fa 
kole  =  l  borrel  or  Malabar  inch  =  1.211  in.  =  30.76  mm. 
Theady,  the  Malabar  foot  =  10.40  in.  =  265.68  mm.  Field- 
measure,  the  culy  =  24  ady  =  20.92  feet  =  6. 376  metres. 
Road-measure,  the  coss  =  3. 6458  miles  =  5. 8675  km.;  mul- 
tiple, 2  coss  =  1  gavada.  This  is  the  coss  of  Seringapatam. 
The  common  coss  or  hordary  is  |  of  this  =  2.7344  miles  = 
4.4005  km.  There  are  many  values  of  the  coss  in  use; 
in  the  province  of  Malwah  these  values  vary  between  li 
and  2  miles  English. 

ITALY. — The  metric  system  has  been  compulsory  over 
the  Italian  peninsula  and  Sicily  since  Jan.  1,  1863.  The 
old  measures  were  different  in  the  different  states,  and  very 
Carious.  A  few  of  the  more  important  are  given  : 

Naples.— The  palmo  is  the  unit=  10.316  in.  =  262.015 
mm.  Multiple,  8  paluii  =  1  canna.  Sub-multiples,  fa 
palmo  =1  oncia;  J  oncia=l  minuto.  Field-measure,  7J 
palmi  =  1  pertica.  Road-measure,  the  miglio  =  1.1965 
miles  =  1.9257  km. 

Rome. — The  palmo  of  commerce  =  9.803  in.  =  249.0  mm. 
Multiples,  8  palmi  =  1  canna.  The  builders'  palmo  = 
8.796  in.  =  223.425  mm.;  multiples,  10  palmi  =  1  canna; 
sub-multiples,  fa  palmo  =  1  oncia  ;  £  oncia  —  1  minuto  ; 
J  minuto  =  1  decimo.  The  sacred  palmo  (palmo  de  ara) 
=  4.921  inches  =125.0  mm.  =  J  metre.  The  pi6  =  ll 
palmo  =  11.729  in.  =  297.9  mm.  Cloth-measure,  the  mer- 
chants' braceio  =  33.387  in.  =  848.0  mm.;  sub-multiple, 
t  braceio  =  1  palmo  =  8.347  in.  =  212.0  mm.  The  weavers' 
braceio  is  three-fourths  of  this,  and  the  sacred  braceio  =  6 
sacred  palmi  =  29.528  in.  =  750.0  mm.  =  J  metre.  Road- 
measure,  5000  piede  =  1  miglio  =  0.92555  mile  =  1.4895  km. 
Sardinia. — The  pie  is  the  unit.  At  Turin  the  pic 
liprando  =  20.227  in.  =  513.77  mm.;  the  pig  manuale  = 
13.485  in.  =  342.51  mm.  Multiples,  6  piede  liprando  = 
1  trabucco;  2  trabucci  =  1  pertica.  Sub-multiple,  fa  pi<j 
liprando  =  1  oneia;  fa  oncia  =  1  punto;  fa  punto  =  1 
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atomo.      Cloth-measure,   the   raso  ,-,  1J   picde   linrando  -  |  system  has  been  dr<-irn»lltM,  retaining  thi.  »»l... 
23.598  =  599.37  mm.=  1-1  mn-ir.    Koa.l  in.  :i-nr.-.  tin;  uiigli.i      unit-ban*.     The  raulii|>p-—  :ui.|  -ul.  inuliipir..  tu- 
=  4:1:1:4  picde  li]iriiinlc)       1.881  mlln  •»  2.1383  km,  |  arc  the  name  an  f<  iwajr. 

Tn*'-«Hi/. — Tb*  palmo  is  the  unit  =  11.488  in.  = 'JIM. S  mm.         SWITZ>  1:1  «MP.     I  IIP-  •  i«  p*rtl y  decl- 

Multi|ile«,   2   palmi       I    l.r;u-ri,,;   4   braccic  —  I   cunnu  of      mill,  wilh 
oomiiii'iTc  ;  :'>  IjniiM'ie      I  surveyors'  canna.    Sub  multiple*,      unit  p. I '  )•  • 
<L  pfjmo  =  1  soldo ;  fa  soldo      1  drnaro.     K'pn.l  IMP-.I-UI.-,      i:i.h.,'J  |. :, 
2S33J  braccio  =  1.0275  miles  =  LI;..:;  ,  km. 


JAPAN. — The  shaku  1 1.9:1(1.', I  ^)lD4tra,erS01,03mm, 
Sub-multi]iles,  fa  shaku  -  1  sun;  fa  sun  —  1  bu.  h'or 
field-measure,  the  djo  —  10  shaku,  is  eni(ilipvd. 

MEXICO. — The  nietri''  M-tem  was  e-tablished  in  1856. 
The  old  measures  are  Spanish. 

MOROCCO. — The  eovid,  as  given  by  Doursther  -  HI."  in. 

.•:;:'..  I   mm.     The  values  given  by  different  authorities 

aro  very  various.     The  pik  -  ItJt/U  in.      f.r,ti.!Mi  mm.     In 

some  of  the  liarbary  States  the  pik  is  subdivided  into  3 

palmi. 

NETHERLANDS  AND  DEPENDENCIES. — In  1817  the  metric 
system  was  adopted,  with  the  names  of  the  old  measures. 
More  recently  the  metric  names  have  been  also  adopted. 

NORWAY. — In  1866  the  system  was  reform' 
decimalized,  but  the  old  names  and  the  value  of  the  unit- 
base  were  retained.  The  unit  is  the  fot  =  12.357  in. 
=  313.85  mm.  This  is  the  Rhcinfuss  in  use  at  Christiania. 
Some  authorities  make  the  fot  =  11.6904  in.  =  '.".IT."  nun., 
which  may  be  a  provincial  value.  Multiples  according  to 
the  old  system,  2  fot  =  I  aln  ;  3  aln  =  1  famn  ;  5  aln  ™  1 
rodo.  Sub-multiples:  fa  fot  =  1  turn;  fa  turn  =  1  linie. 
Multiples  according  to  the  new  system,  10  fot  =  1  stang ; 
10stang=l  ref.  Sub-multiples,  fa  fot  =  1  turn;  fa  turn 
=  1  linie. 

PERSIA.— Theguezaof  Ispahan  =  37.435 in.  =  950.8  mm. 
The  eovid  of  Gomron  =  37.8  in.  =  960.1  mm.  The  archine 
arisen  =  38.28  in.  =  972..'!  mm.  These  measures  were  probably 
originally  the  same.  There  is  an  archine  schah  =  31.46 
in.  =  799.07  mm.  No  uniformity  prevails  through  the 
country. 

PERU. — The  metric   system   was    introduced    in   II 
The  old  measures,  which  still  continue  in  use,  are  Span- 
ish. 

PORTUGAL  AXD  DEPENDENCIES. — The  metric  system  was 
established  by  law  in  1864.  Of  the  old  system  the  covado  is 
the  ordinary  unit  =  25.985  in.  =  660.0  mm.  Multiples, 
U  covado  =1  vara;  2  varas  =  1  braea.  Sub-multiples, 
.'.  covado  =1  pied;  J  covado  =  1  palmo;  J  palmo  da 
craveira=  1  pollegada;  fa  pollegada  =  1  linha;  fa  linha 
=  1  ponto.  Sub-multiples  of  the  pied,  fa  pied  =  1  polle- 
gada; fa  pied=l  dedo;  J  dedo  =  1  grao;  I  grao  = 
1  linha.  A  palmo  of  commerce,  called  palmo  da  rrarcira 
arantejado,  or  "good-measure  palmo  "  =  8|  pollegadas, 
was  also  used.  In  1756  the  junta  da  commercio,  or 
chamber  of  commerce,  of  Lisbon,  introduced  a  palmo 
called  palmo  da  junta,  designed  to  be  a  standard-base  f( 
all  measures,  whether  of  length  or  capacity.  The  palm, 
da  junta  =  7.882  in.  =  200.20  mm.  Road-measure,  the 
milha=  1.2785  miles  =  2.058  km.;  3  milhas  = 
i  milha  =  1  estadio. 

Hoi'MANiA.— The  metric  system  has   been   compulsc 
since  Jan.,  1865.     Of  old  measures,  the  palma  = 
=  276.6  mm.;    the  khalebi,  for  cloths  =  26.43  in.  =  i 
mm  •  the  kot,  for  silks  and  linens  =  24.86  in.  =  631.33  mm.; 
the  endese  -  26.076  in.  =  293.6  mm. 

RussiA.-The  sagene  is  the  legal  unit  =  7  fut  =  2  133 
metres.     There    are    two   modes    of    subdivision: 
i   sagene  =1    foute;   fa  (ante  =\   duime;   fa  duime  = 
liniaT  also,  J  sagene  =1  archine  ;  J  archine  = 

1  tchctvcrk  =  1    versehok.      Road-measure    500   sage 
=  1  verst  =  3500  ft.  =  1.06678  km.    The  meile  of  Lith 
=  4.9958  miles  =  8.039816  km. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— The  system  is  that  of  the i  U.  ». 
SiAM.-The  ken  -  37.835  inches  =  961  mm      Mu  tip  es, 

2  ken  =  l    vouah:    20    vouah  =  1    sen.      Sub-multiple, 
\  ken  =  1  sok  ;  |  sok  =  1  keub ;  fa  keub  -  1  mo..        oad 
measure,    the    roenung  =  2000    vouahs  =  2.3886    miles. 


inul,  with  unit-  in  xi[ii|p|e  rr'.iti'-n-  «ith  tb*  metric.     The 
.«  the  pi,~l      II. sll'.'  in.  -300.0  mm.     Mul 
•  1  brache ;  2  brache*  —  I  *u» :  3  auMS  — 
iiultiplr<,   f.  pint  —  I  pone*;  fa  pouoe  — 1 
1'Xie;    fa    ligne  —  1    trail.       Field  im-i 

id-measure,  16,000  piedj  —  1  !!*•*  — 2. V83  miles 
-4.8km. 

'1 1:11111. i. — The  pik  ordreah  —  26.4?  incbe«  —  671. 01  mm., 
is    the   t.idilinry    p-l-.tli  nip-.i-urr.      Sulp  iiiulti{<!p-.    1    |.ik       1 
>.     A  le«»er  pik  —  19.0.1  ini-hes ••  483.35  mm.,  is  used 
fppr  ribbons  and  linens  from  Alexandria  and  the  Levant, 
and  sometimes  also  for  the  stuffs  of  the  rpiuntry. 

-For  woollens  the  pik  or  dreah  -  26.4*3  incbM- 
672.91  mm.;  for  silks.  }|  of  the  nb.ittZ4.XJ2  inch**- 
630.73  mm. ;  and  for  linens  J  of  this  last  -  18.624  locbe* 
=  473.05  mm. 

Ti  IIKKY. — There  is  no  system  common  to  all  part*  of 
the  empire.  In  Constantinople  the  pik  halebl,  now  railed 
the  archine,  ha*  a  metric  value  —  750.  mm.  —  2V.il"  inch**. 
The  pik  of  Smyrna --- 27.00  in.  -  BX5.M  mm.;  lh«  pit. 
Aleppo  -  26.626  in.  —  676.3  mm. ;  and  there  are  many  other 
values.  Sub-multiples,  fa  pik  or  arehine  1  parmack  ;  fa 
parmack  I  halt;  ,",  halt  -  1  mooktat.  CMh-meMura, 
the  pik  bendese  or  endese -27.06  in.  -  687.3  mm.;  sub 
multiples,  |  hendepir  1  ooronb;  1  noroub  1  guirab. 

I:NITED  .STATES  or  A«*HICA.— The  mcMurpM  of  Ungth 
are  the  same  as  those  above  given  for  (ireat  Britain. 

URUOOAY. — The  metric  system  ha*  been  adopted,  but 
Spanish  measures  continue  to  be  and. 

VENEZUELA. — These  measure*  are  also  Spanish. 
WEST  INDIES.— These  islands  still  retain  the  meuam 
originally  introduced  from  the  conntrie*  from  which  they 
were  coloniied.     They  are  clawiBed  thus : 

.Spnni.*.— Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Isle  of  1'inr.,  Culrbra. 

'.—Martinique,  Deseada,  Uuadaloupe,  Marie  Qa- 
lante,  Lcs  Sainte*.  St.  Martin  (in  part). 

Vutek.—Sl.  Martin  (in  part),  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  Ontb*, 
Tortuga. 

Danitk.— Santa  Crni,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan. 
Sneditk. — St.  Bartholomew. 

Ilrili,h.— Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Santa  Lueia,  (U. 
Vincent,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Antigua.  Barbuda,  Dominica, 
Nevis,  MonUcrrat,  St.  Kitfs,  Tortola,  the  Bahamas,  and 
various  minor  islands. 

Independent.— Hayti,  with  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo. 
In  the  Spanish  islands  and  in  Curafom  the  vara  - 1 
n.  =  847.96  mm.  The  French,  with  llayti  and  St.  Domingo, 
retain  the  old  French  measures,  except  Les  Sainte*,  whioh 
:ias  the  British  system. 

•The  ohr*«  24.48  in. -571.0  mm. 


length  of  th 


the  arc  of  meridian 
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II.  Seine*. 

Snperficial  measure.  *r*  usually  the  iqn»,«*  of  the 
measures  of  length.  Some  agrarian  measures  are  excep- 
tions. These  only  will  be  considered  here  : 

ARABIA.—  The  feddan  =  4»0  eambu  (the  eawaba  for 
this  purpose  =  3.84  mitres-  12.5986  ft)  -1.4782  «r«- 
0.589824  hectare. 

AUSTRIA.—  The  joch,  the  unit  of  land-meanir»-  M  «q. 
klafter  -  57,600  sq.  fuss  -  1.4223  acres  -  O.»i 

CANADA,  DOMINION  or.—  In  the  French  portion  the  ar- 
pent  =  0.8449  acre  =  0.33796  hecUre. 

DENMARK.—  The    tondeland  -  14.0W    §q.  »In  -  1.MJ 
acres  =  0.552  hectare. 

EcvPT.-The  feddan-SS3}  sq.  eassttbas  (the  ca~*b« 
for  this  purpose-  3.55  mJlres  -  1  1.6472  feel)-  1.088  wro 
=  0.42008  hectare;  fa  fedd.n-  1  k6r*t 

FRANCE.—  The  metric  land  -measuring  unit  is  the  b 
=  100  ares  =  2.471  12  acres.     The  old  unit  was  the  arprnt, 
of  which  there  were  various  values  Yarying  from  I. 
32  to  more  than  60  »res,  or  from  about  {  acre 
and  a  half.     The  «r^«<  •f'"-<'"-"?""'0' 
1  262  acres  =  51.072  ares,  and  contained  1( 


Vh.Und-.ni,  i.  caHed  the  »org«,. 
*  fcw,ue,.  a.  1I.....CM«..  -her,  i,  i.  ..IM 
an  acker.    The  ralnes  of  the  morgen  and  IU  mod. 


werk)  =  O.S416  «re- 


hectare,  and  is 
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Sub-multiples,  J  morgcn  =  l   vorling;  fa  vorling=l   sq. 
ruthc. 

lldoe-Catsi-l— The  acker  =  0.5897  acre  =  0.2387  hectare. 
IfeMc-Jhirmittinlt.—'ne    morgen  =  0.0178    acre  =  0.2500 
hectare.     Sub-multiple,  J  morgen  =  1  vicrtel. 

yVnW.r.— The  morgcn      0.11309  acre  =  0.2553  hectare. 
Sfifiiai/.— Th(!  mm-gen  -1.5210  acres  =-0.01 08  hectare. 
M'ii/-fc:»i6eri/. — Tho   morgen  =  0.778!)   acre  =  0.3152   hec- 
tare. 

(JiiKAT  BRITAIN. — The  land-unit  is  the  acre  =  0.404071 
hectare.  Sub-multiplr*.  }  a:;rc  =  1  rood  :  fa  rood  =  1  sq.  rod. 
INDIA.  DRITISII.  —  In  Bengal  and  Bombay  the  lund-uiiit 
is  called  the  higzah;  in  Madras,  the  cawney. 

A',.,,,,,,/.— The  biggah  =  0.3306  acre  =  0.13.18  hectare. 
Sub-multiples,  fa  biggah  =  1  cottah ;  fa  cottah  =  1  chat- 
tai'k  ;  r,'5  rhattack  ^  I  sq.  covid. 

Bombay.— The  biggah  =  0.6074  acre  =  0.2458  hectare. 
Uiidrat. — The   cawney  =  1.3223   acres  =  0.5352  hectare. 
In  the  Carnatic  the  cawney  =  1.0047  acres=  0.4066   hec- 
tare.    Sub-multiples,  J  cawney  =  1  biggah;  J  biggah  =  1 
maoney  ;  fa  maoney---!  sq.  covid. 

ITALY. — The  old  land-units  are  different  in  name  and  in 
value  in  the  several  states: 

Wapiti. — The  moggio  is  the  unit  =  0.8584  acre  =  0.3475 
hectare. 

Hume. — The  rubbio  is  the  unit  =  4.5658  acres  =  1.8485 
hectares. 

tiitrtlinia.— The  giornata  is  the  unit  =  0.9392  acre  =  0.3801 
hectare. 

Tuscany. — The  saccato  is  the  unit  =  1.389  acres  =  0.5620 
hectare. 

NORWAY. — Tho  land-unit  is  the  tunna  or  tb'ndcland  = 
1.2132  acres  =  0.4909  hectare.  Sub-multiples,  J  tiindcland 
=  1  spannland;  ^  spannland=l  fjerding ;  ^  fjerding=l 
kappland. 

PORTUGAL. — The  unit  is  the  geira=  1.4287  acres  =  0.5856 
hectare. 

KIISSIA. — The  deciatino  is  the  unit  =  2.6997  acres  = 
1.0925  hectares. 

SPAIN. — The  fancgada  of  1801  is  the  unit  =  1.5871  acres 
=  0.642563  hectare.  Multiple,  50  fanegadas  =  1  yugada. 

SWEDEN. — The  unit  is  the  square  ref=  0.2175  acre  = 
0.088007  hectare. 

SWITZERLAND. — The  arpent  is  the  unit  =  3.558  acros  = 
1.44  hectares. 

UNITED  STATES. — Tho  acre  =  4  roods  =10  sq.  chains 
160  sq.  rods  =  0.404671  hectare. 

III.  VOLUME. 

Besides  the  measures  of  capacity  and  solidity  here  given, 
the  cubes  of  linear  measures  are  everywhere  more  or  less 
used  as  units  of  volume. 

ABYSSIXIA. — For  liquid  capacity  the  cuba  is  the  unit  = 
0.2684  U.  S.  gallon  =  1.01594  litres.  For  dry  capacity  the 
ardeb  is  the  unit,  which  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Tho  ardeb  of  (Jondar  =  10  madegas  =  0.49936 
U.  S.  peek  =  4.39902  litres.  The  ardeb  of  Massouah=24 
madegas  =  1.1991  peck  =  10.5635  litres. 

ALGERIA. — For  liquid  capacity  the  khoulIS  =  4.4027  gal- 
lons =  16.675  litres.  For  dry  measure,  the  tarrie  =  0.50295 
U.  S.  bushel  =  19.84  litres.  Multiple,  10  tarries  =  1  eaffiso. 
The  saa  is  a  little  less  than  3  tarries;  it  is  =  1.646  bushels 
=  58.0  litres. 

ANNAM. — Commodities  sold  by  weight;  no  ascertained 
system  of  measures  of  capacity. 

ARABIA. — For  liquid  capacity,  the  gudda  or  cuddy  = 
1.999  gallons  =  7.567  litres.  Sub-multiples,  J  cuddy  =  1 
noosfia;  fa  noosfia  =  1  vakia.  Dry  measure,  the  teman  or 
toman  =  about  2J  pints  or  2  litres.  Its  value  is  not  well 
ascertained ;  fa  toman  =  1  mecdema  or  kella.  The  teman 
of  rice- weight,  108  Ibs.  avoirdupois  =  76.2  kgm. 

ARGENTINE  CONFEDERATION. — The  legal  measures  are 
metric.  The  old  Spanish  measures  continue  also  to  be  used. 

AUSTRALIA. — Tho  measures  are  British. 

AUSTRIA.  —  Liquid  capacity,  the  mass  is  the  unit  = 
0.3738125  gallon  =  1.4149  litres.  Multiples,  10  mass  =  1 
viertel;  4  viertel  =  1  eimer;  24  eimer  =  1  drolling;  32 
eimer=l  fuder.  Sub-multiples,  i  mass  =  1  kanne;  I 
kanne=l  seidel ;  i  seidel  =  1  pfiff.  Dry  measure,  the 
metze  =  1 .745  bushels  =  61 .496  litres  is  the  unit.  Multiple, 
30  metzen  =  I  muth  ;  sub-multiples,  i  metzc  =  1  viertel ; 
i  viertol  =  1  achtel ;  i  achtcl  =  1  mUller  massel ;  4  miillcr 
massel  =  1  grosse  massel ;  i  grosse  massel  =  1  klcine  mas- 
sel ;  i  kleine  massel  =  1  bocher. 

BELGIUM. — System  metric. 

BIBMAH. — Commodities  of  all  kinds,  liquid  or  dry,  are 
sold  by  weight. 

BOLIVIA. — System  metric;  old  Spanish  measures  are  also 
used. 

BRAZIL. — System  metric ;  old  Portuguese  measures  con- 
tinue in  use. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. — The  old  Spanish  measures  are  used 
in  these  states. 

CHILI. — System  metric  ;  old  Spanish  measures  still  used. 

CHINA. — Liquid  capacity,  the  shing-tsong  —  0.1375  gal- 
lon =  0.5205  litre.  Multiple,  10  shing-tsong  =  1  tan-tsong; 
sub-multiple,  fa  shing-tsong  =  1  kop-tsong.  Dry  capacity, 
the  shing-Bhi  =  O.OS708  peck  =  0.7071  litres.  Multiple,  JO 
shing-shi  =  1  tan-shi ;  sub-multiple,  fa  shing-shi  =  1  kop- 
shi.  The  foregoing  are  according  to  Clarke.  Doursther 
gives  the  tching,  a  measure  which  contains  a  catty-weight 
=  0  hectogrammes  of  rice  not  heaped,  as  the  principal 
unit  of  capacity  =  0.70  litre=  1.4794  pints.  Multiples, 
1 0  tching  =  1  ten  ;  5  ten  =  1  ho  ;  1  fa  ho  =  1  fu  :  ]  T%  fu  =•  1 
tch.6;  ]j}tche  =  lyu;  2 j.  yu  =  1  tchung  =  340  tching  =  238 
litres  =  62. S7635  gallons.  Sub-multiples,  fa  tching  =1 
ho  ;  fa  ho  =  1  cho  ;  fa  cho  =  1  chao  ;  fa  chao  =1  co  ;  fa  co 
=  1  quei.  The  term  ho  occurs  in  both  series. 

COLOMBIA. — System  metric;  Spanish  measures  still  oc- 
cur. 

DENMARK. — Liquid  capacity,  the  pot  =  0.966  litre  = 
0.2552  gallon,  is  the  unit.  Multiples,  2  pots  =  1  kamle  ; 
19i  kandcn  =  1  anker:  60  kanden  =  1  tiinde  for  tar;  68 
kanden  =  1  tiinde  for  beer.  Sub-multiple,  j  pot  =  1  pocgel. 
Dry  capacity,  the  to'nde  =  4J  Khciufuss  cube  =  3.9478 
bushels  —  139.1 1  litres.  Sub-multiples,  ^  to'nde  =  1  skjo?m>c; 
J  skjoappe  =  1  fjcrdingkar:  £  fjcrdingkar  =  1  halvotting. 

ECUADOR. — System  metric;  Spanish  measures  still  occur. 

EGYPT. — Legal  system  metric  since  187 1.  Old  liquid 
measure,  the  guirbch  =  17.6117  gallons  =  06.0039  litres. 
Dry  measure,  the  kaddah  =  0.5049  gallons  =  1.9112  litres. 
Multiples,  2  kaddah  =  1  malouah  ;  2  malouah  =  1  roubouh 
or  rob;  2  roubouh  =  1  k<?le;  2  kele  =  1  ouebch  ;  6  oucbeh 
=  1  ardeb  =  5.2059  bushels  =  183.475  litres.  Sub-multiples, 
i  kaddah  =  1  nisf-kaddah  ;  J  nisf-kaddah  =  1  roub-kad- 
dah:  i  roub-kaddah  =  1  thoumn-kaddah  ;  J  thoumn-kad- 
dah  =  1  kharroubah;  i  kharroubah  =  1  kerat. 

FRANCE. — Tho  legal'system  is  tho  metric.  The  old  unit 
of  liquid  capacity  for  Paris  was  the  pot  =  1.8620  litres  = 
1^9683  quarts.  Sub-multiples  were,  \  pot  =  1  pinte ;  t 
pinte  =  1  chopinc;  J  chopine  =  1  posson;  J  posson  =  1 
roquillc.  Dry  measure,  the  boisscau  =  13.01  litres  =  0.3092 
bushels;  multiple,  12  boisseaux  =  1  seticr;  sub-multiples, 
\  boisseau  =  1  picotin  ;  J  picotin  =  1  litron  ;  fa  litron  =  1 
mesurette. 

GERMAN  EMPIRE. — System  metric.  For  a  few  of  tho 
states  the  old  measures  are  given  below: 

Baden. — The  old  mass  of  Heidelberg  for  liquids  was  1.977 
litres  =  2.089  quarts,  divided  into  4  schoppen.  This  was  re- 
placed by  a  metric  mass  of  1.5  litre  =  1.505  qts.  about  1840. 


.  ,  =    .  _ 

1.009  litres,  .was  the  unit  =  4  quartcls  and  fa  eimer.     Tho 
dry-measure  unit  was  the  metze  =  1.0517  bushel  =  37.059 


.  =      . 

litres;  multiple,  6  metzen  =  1  scheffel  ;  sub-multiples,  J 
inetzc  =  1  viertel  ;  J  viertel  =  1  achtel  or  massel  ;  J  achtel 
=  1  maesslein  ;  £  maesslcin  ~  1  dreissi^cr. 

firemen.—  "the  viertel  =  1.912875  gallons  =  7.2405  litres, 
was  the  ordinary  unit  of  liquid  measure.  Multiples,  5 
viertel  =  1  anker;  4  anker  =1  ohm  =  38.  2575  gallons  = 
144.81  litres;  sub-multiples,  |  viertel  =  1  stiibchen;  \ 
stubchen  =  l  quartier;  Jquartier=l  mingcl.  The  schef- 
fel =2.  10195  bushels  =  74.064  litres,  is  the  dry-measure 
unit.  Multiple,  40  scheffel  =  1  last;  sub-multiples,  J  schef- 
fel =  1  viertel  ;  J  viertel  =  1  spint. 

lirunnwink.  —  The  stiibchen  =  0.988  gallon  =  3.74  litres, 
was  the  unit.  Multiples,  40  stiibchen  =  1  ohm  ;  0  ohm  = 
1  fuder.  Sub-multiples,  J  stiibchen  =  1  quartier  ;  J  quar- 
tier =1  nb'ssel.  The  dry-measure  unit,  the  scheffel  = 
8.82676  bushels  =  311.03  litres,  for  wheat,  and  10.5922 
bushels  =  373.24  litres,  for  oats.  Multiple,  4  scheffel  =  1 
wispel;  sub-multiples,  fa  scheffel  =  1  Mint;  \  hiint  =  1 
vierfass  ;  J  vierfass  =  1  becher  or  liicher. 

Hamburg.  —  The  viertel  for  liquid  measure  =  1.9127  gal- 
lons =  7.24  litres.  Multiples,  5  viertel  =  1  anker  ;  4  anker 
=  1  ahm;  6  ahin  =  1  fuder.  Also,  4  viertel  =  1  eimer;  6 
eimer  =  1  tonne;  1J  tonnen  =  1  oxhoft:  sub-multiples,  J 
viertel  =  1  stiibchen  ;  J  stiibchen  =  1  kanne  ;  J  kannc  =  I 
quartier  ;  £  quartier  =  1  b'ssel.  Dry  measure,  the  scheffel 

2.99399  bushels  =  105.50  litres,  for  wheat,  rye,  and  pease, 
and  =  4.49098  bushels  =  158.25  litres,  for  oat's  and  barley  ; 
multiples,  10  scheffel  =  1  wispel;  3  wispel  =  1  last.  Sub- 
multiples  of  the  wheat  scheft'el,  J  scheffel  =  1  fass  ;  i  fass 
=  1  himt  ;  J  himt  =  1  spint;  of  the  barley  scheffel,  J  schef- 
fel =  1  fass;  }  fass  =  l  hirat;  J  himt  ='l  spint.  It  thus 
appears  that  H  wheat  scheffel  =  1  barley  scheffel. 

Hanover,  —  The  viertel,  liquid  measure  =  2.0543  gallons 
=  7.776  litres.  Multiples,  5  viertel  =  1  anker;  4  anker  = 
1  ahm;  6  ahm  =  1  fuder.  Also,  8  vicrtel  =  1  eimer;  "-J 
eimer  =  1  oxhoft;  sub-multiples,  |  vicrtel  =  1  stiibchen  ;  J 
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Btiibchcn  =  1  kanno;  J  kanne  =  1  quarti. T  ;   ft  quartier  —  1  I 
no'.-scl.     Thedry-mcasurc  unit,  the  maltcr      .".'J'.n.l  Innbels  I 

l>ii.G2  litres;  multiple-,  s  milter      I    «i-|,c|;  1!  u 

1    hist  ;    Mib-mulli|iles,  \  maltcr--  1    himt;    ^  hiint  —  1 
drittel ;  J  drittcl      1  trie! 

//.••••.• -C«»«c/. — The,  liquid  unit-measure  is  the  mass  =- 
0.52411.)  Dillon  I. '.HI  litir.-,  tor  wine,  and  one-eii:htli 
more,  or  0..~>s!)uT>3  ),':i!loiis  2.2:".!  litres,  lor  beer.  V 
|)h--.  I  mass  .-  1  viertel;  -0  \ieit>'l  1  ohm;  6  ohm  1 
fuder;  sub-multiple,^  mass  1  schupjH  n.  The  dry  meas- 
ure unit,  the'  s.-hellel  L'.L'TC.Sf,  bushel-  ttJS  litri"  :  sub- 
multipk's,  i  seheffcl  =  1  hiuit;  J  himt  =  1  mctzc;  J  metze 
=  1  masschen. 

//'  Darmstadt. — The  old  mass  for  wine  —  0.4.084  gal- 
lons 1.73.)  litres,  and  lor  beer  II. . M f>75  =  1.950  litres. 
Multiples,  4  mass  I  \iertel;  'JO  viertcl  =  I  ohm;  I. 
=  1  fuder.  Sub-multiples,  J  mass  =  1  schoppcn.  The 
metric  mass  is  =  2  litres  =  2.1135  quarts.  Dry  measure, 
the  maltcr  ^  :!.li:i2.")  bushels  IL's  ]itr,-s ;  sub  -multiple.,  1 
mailer  .- -  1  simmer;  J  simmer  1  kumpfc;  }  kumpfe  =  I 
gesrheiil :  \  ^esi-hri'l  1  miisschcn. 

/.„;„  ,/,-.— The  viertel  for  liquids  =  1.9127  gallons  =  7.240 
litres.     Multiples,  5  vierlel       1   aukcr;  4  anker  =  1  ahm ; 

0  ahm  -  1  fuder.     Also.  I  viertel       1  eimer;  7J  cimer  ^  1 
oxhoft;  sub-multiples,  J  viertol  =  1  etiibchcn  ;  J  stiibchcn 
=  1  kanno;  J  kanne  =  1  quarticr;  J  quartier  =  1  planke; 

1  planke  =  1  ort.     Dry  measure,  the  schcffcl  for  wheat  = 
("].!)  ITS?  bushels  -=33.40  litres;  for  oats  =  1.11359  bushels 
=  39.24  litres ;  multiples,  4  scheffel  =  1  tonne  ;  3  tonnen  — 
Idrcimt;  S  driimt  —  1  last;  sub-multiple,  J  scheffel  =  1  fass. 

M,<  l:lenkury. — The  measures  of  capacity  are  those  of 
Lubcck. 

/>,.„,,,-„. — The  quart,  the  unit  of  liquid  capacity  =  1.20997 
quarts  of  the  U.  S.  =  1.145  litres.  Multiples,  30  quarto  = 
1  anker ;  2  anker  =  1  cimer ;  2  eimer  =  1  ohm  ;  6  ohm  =  1 
fudor.  Sub-multiple,  J  quart  =  1  Bssel.  Dry  measure,  the 
scheffel  =  1.5597  bushels  =  54.9577  litres;  multiples,  12 
scheffel  =1  maltcr;  6  mailer  =  1  last;  1J  maltcr  =1  wis- 
pcl;  sub-multiples,  \  scheffel  =  1  viertel;  J  viertel  = 
metze;  J  metze  =  1  m'asschen.  Cubic  measure,  the  klafter 
=  108  Ilheinfuss  cube  =  117.8  U.  S.  cubic  feet;  4J  klafter 
•=  1  liaufen. 

S'txouy. — The  kanne  is  the  unit,  and  has  several  values. 
Tho  kanne  of  Dresden  =  0.2782  gallon  =  0.936  litre;   the 
kanno     of    Leipsie  =  0.31808   gallon  =  1.204    litres;     the 
gaugcr's  kanno=  0.37092  gallon  =  1.404  litres;  9  kanncn 
of  Dresden  =  7  kanncn  of  Leipsie  =  6  ganger's  kanncn. 
Multiples,  63  kanncn  =  1  cimer ;  2  eimer  =  1  ohm ;  6  ohm 
=  I  fuder.     Also,  54  kannen  =  ?  cimer  =  1  anker;  3  eimer 
=  1  oxhoft;  If  oxhoft  =  1  fass.     Sub-multiples,  J  kanno  = 
1  nosscl :  J  nosscl  =  1  quartier.     Dry  measure,  the  scheffel, 
as  established  by  law   in    1819  for  all  Saxony  =  3.00! 
bushels  =  105.89  litres;    but  Doursthcr  gives    3 
107.43  as  being  the  actual  value  in  Dresden  in  1840.     1 
tiplcs    12   scheffel  =  1  maltcr;  2  maltcr  =  1  wispcl ;  sub- 
multiples,   J  scheffel  =  1   viertcl ;   J  viertel  =  1  metze ;    J 
metzo  =  1  masschen. 

Wurlcmbcry. There  are  three  values  of  the  mass,  th 

unit   of  liquid   capacity— viz.  tbe  hellaichmass  =~  0.48! 

gallon  =  1.837  litres;  the  trubaichmass  =  0.501 

=  1.917    litres;   and   the   echenkmass  =  0.441 

1  670  litres.     It  thus  appears  that  167  hcllaichmasa 

trubaichmass,  and  that  10  hcllaichinass  =11  schenkmn 

Multiples,  10 1  mass  =  1  immi  -,"***-}*"'>  '*£ 


(iRKKCK.— The  legal  syitem  I.  tin  metric.     Somt 

ics  are  used.     The  bay  I  »i 

Patras  contains  "  I  -  29.M1  liir. . .    ai.-l  il.o 

•tnji>,  similarly  n-fd  at  the  m  .  t 

'-uihrlp  - 
f'2.}'2  litrc«,  i 

tiiiM\.     N       -ccrtained  system. 

IM>I\.   Hitm-ii. — Though  the  n><  has  DM*) 

Icgaliii-d,  it  h:i-  not  ban  ful 
and  dry  coinmo.liti. ••  are  anally  sold  by  wei(b' 
measure,  of  capacity  are  intended  to  contain  eartain  w*iw-  • 
This  circumstance  ha*  doubtless  contribute'! 
plication  of  discordant  measure*  tn  the  same  place*,  Mbit* 
every  considerable  town  ha*,  or  has  b* 

.—The  soallee,  a  measur*  of  dry  e»| 
ontta- 3.0933  bushels-  lll'.i.o;  lure*,  about.      ' 
soallee  -  1  khahoon  -  4».... :  Suk- 

multiplrs,  {  soallee  -    1  maund :    |   raaund  -    1  pallir;    J 
pailie  -  1  raik;  ^  raik  -  I  kbooake;  ^  kh.....  . 

chattack.     The  khahoon  is  also  said  to  b*  capable  of  oua- 
laining  298C4pounds  avoirdupois  of  grain. 

0«m/mi>.— The  parab  for  salt  of  Bombay  -  0.7176  bosk*) 
--  26.3426  litre*.  Multiple,  8  parah.  I  randv 
multiple,  f,  parab  -  I  adowly.  The  parab  for  grain  eon. 
tains  1'Jj  pounds  avoirdupois.  Assuming  tha  mean  .porift* 
gravity  of  grain,  at  0.6,  the  capwily  should  b*  1.216 
bushel.  »  43.9044  litres,  and  the  candy  .  H  parah>  -  (.«W 
bu.bel,  «  3.512352  hectolitres.  Sub-multiples,  )  parah - 
1  pailie;  i  pailie  -  1  Veer;  i  *eer  -  I  tippre*.  At  Anjar, 
the  shye-  0.88241  bushel  -  31.094  litre*:  muli.i 
shye  I  culsey ;  sub-multiples,  |  shy*  -  1  mapp ;  )  uiapp 
=-  1  pal  Ice. 

Mudrai. — The  parah  of   Madras  for  either  liquids  or 
grains  -  1.7439  bushel.  -  61.45  litre*.    Multiple..  4  parak. 
—  1  candy  ;  20  candies  -  1  garce.     Sub-multiple*,  }  parab 
=  1  marcal ;  \  marcal  -  1  puddy  :  )  paddy  -  I  ollu. 
Mangalore,  the  mudi  or  morah  -  1.27953  bushels  _  4i.» 
litres,  and  =  38  seen.     At  Mysore,  tbe  morab  -  1J)*)7 
bushels  «  49.04  litres,  and  -  40  Ken. 

ITALY. — Tbe  legal  measures  are  metric.  The  old  mea- 
sures arc  given  below  for  a  few  of  the  stales ;  they  ar*  often 
discordant  in  the  same  state: 

Nnpltt.— The  caraffa,  the  unit  of  liquid  capacity  for 
wine  =  0.19202  gallon  -  0.727  litre.     Multiple*,  «0  can.. 
=  1   barile;  22  barile-  1  botta;  2  botti  -  1  carro.     For 
oil,  the  quarto  -  0.16352  gallon  -  0.618*4  litre;  multiple., 
16  quarti  -  1  stnjo;  16  staji  -  1  salma;  sub  multi|.U,  } 
quarto  -  1    misurelle.     For  dry   measure,   lh«   «-r. 
1.5671   bushels  ~  55.224   litres ;  multiples,  36   tomoli  . 
carro ;  .ub-niultiple,  ^  lon>ol°  -  '  «>•<"»• 

Romt.— The  boceale  for  wine  -  0.48214  gallon  -  1.8JJ 
litres.     Multiple.,  32  boceal*  -  I   barile;  1« 
botte.     Sub-multiple.,  J  boceale  -  1  foglietta:  1  fogli.tta 
-  1  qnartncco.     liry  measure,  the  quarta  -  2. 
,73.605  litres:  multiple,  4  quarti  -  1  rubbio;  sub-mul- 
tiple., i  quart*  -  1  starello ;  ft  statello  -  1  worto ; 

=  SalottWaWb  Ocnoa,  the  barile  for  liquid.  -  ».«l« 
gallon.  =  74.23  litres;  multiple,  2  barili  _  1  m«zar»ol»; 


ecklcin  ;  1  ccklein  =  1  vicrtlein. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  DErENDENCiES.-Thcre  .< 
tinction  in  Great  Britain  between  liquid  _and  dry  m 
•The  gallon,  having  the  capacity  of  277.274  cub, 
and  containing  10  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  70,000  mm., 
of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  62 


mina  =  1  quarto  :  ,",  qu 
Ta^c.  -  3^6443  b«7hcl, 
sacco  -  1  stajo  ; 


arto  -  1  gombetta. 
lli.0.1  litre*  :  . 
.t.jo  -  1  min.  :  ^  mm.  -    1  qu.rt.,ra  . 

nartiera  =1  cope"'  :  A  «P*"»  -  £?*""°: 
«™»¥.-The  fia^o  lor  win.  -2.20,5  qtt^rt.  -  J-ft 
litres.     Multiple.  20  naaci  -  1   banle.     •••^ 


J  qna 
*  y 


&3&3S&&**** 

1  gill. 


x-  the  metric.      In   liquid 

1 

mud,  for  dry  measure,  i.  .aid  to  b.  - 

Tbe  »e«ure,  ar.  metric. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


NORWAY. — The  kunna  is  the  unit  for  liquids  =  2.0416 
qts.  =  1.932  litres.  Multiple.  48  kannas  =  1  tunna.  Sub- 
multiplfs  .',  kanna  1  stop:  j  stop  =  1  qwartcr;  J  qwarter 
=  1  jungfrus.  For  dry  measure,  the  span  —  2.0774  bushels 
=  73.25  litres,  is  the  unit;  multiple,  2  span  -  1  tunna; 
sub-multiples,  J  span  -  1  fjcrding:  \  fjenling  -  1  kappe: 
}  fjenlini;  -  1  kanna;  J  kanua  =  1  stop;  \  stop  —  1  qwar- 
ter: |  qwarter  —  1  ort. 

VKUSIA. — There  is  no  distinction  between  measures  of 
liquid  and  dry  capacity.  The  arliiba  =--  I.S514  bushels  = 
65.2:!0  litres,  is  the  unit.  Sub-multiples,  's  artaba  =  1  col- 
lothun;  2>5  artaba  =  1  capicha;  J  capiuha  —  1  chenica;  J 
chenica  =  1  scxtario. 

1'uitc  . — The  metric  system  is  legal,  but  Spanish  mea- 
sures continue  to  be  used. 

PORTUGAL  ASI>  DEPENDENCIES. — The  metric  is  the  legal 
svstem.  Of  the  oid  liquid  measures,  the  alquiere,  poto,  or 
cantaro  =  2.148  galls.  =  S.27  litres,  is  the  unit.  Multiples, 
2  alquieres  =  1  almiide;  20  almudcs  =  1  pipa  or  bota;  2 
pipas  =  1  tonelada.  Sub-multiples,  £  alquiere  =  I  Canada: 
J  cnnada  =  1  quartilho.  The  dry-measure  unit  is  the 
t'anga  =  1.5347  bushels  =  54.0768  litres  in  Lisbon ;  multiple, 
15  fangas  =  1  moio  ;  sub-multiples,  ^  fanga  =  1  alquiere  ; 
|  alquiere  =  1  quarto  ;  |  quarto  =  1  outava  ;  J  outava  =  1 
maquia. 

ROUMANIA. — The  legal  system  is  the  metric.  A  liquid 
capacity-measure  is  used,  called  the  viadra  =  3.7434  gal- 
lons —  14.161)9  litres.  Sub-multiple,  fa  viadra  =  1  oka. 
For  dry  measure,  the  kilo  =  12.345  bushels  =  434.98  litres. 
RUSSIA. — The  liquid  capacity  unit  is  the  vedro  =  3.249 
gallons  =  12.299  litres.  Sub-multiples,  i  vedro  =  1  polou- 
vedro ;  £  polou-vedro  =  1  kronchka;  $  polou-vcdro  =  1 
stoif:  Jstoff=l  polou-stoff;  £  polou-stoft'=  1  quor.  For 
dry  measure,  the  tschctvcrik  is  the  unit  =  0.74397  bushel  = 
26'.216  litres:  multiples,  2  tschetveriks  =  1  pajak :  2  pajaks 
=  1  osmina:  2  osminas  =  1  tschetviort  or  chetviort.  Sub- 
multiples,  J  tschetverik  =  1  tschetverka ;  ^  tsclictverka  =  1 
garnetz. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. — The  weights  are  those  of  the  U.  S. 
SIAM. — For  liquid  measure,  the  can  or  canan  =  1.299 
qts.  =  2.38  litres.  Sub-multiple,  J  canan  =  1  leeng.  The 
sesti  is  also  a  measure  designed  to  hold  1  pecal  =  135  Ibs. 
av.  =  61.25  kgms.  of  wheat  or  rice  ;  multiple,  40  sesti  =  1 
cohi  or  coyang;  sub-multiple,  fa  sesti  =  1  sat.  The  actual 
capacity  is  variously  stated,  as  estimated  from  the  assumed 
specific  gravity  of  the  grain  measured,  and  is  put  by 
Doursther  =  80  litres  =  21.136  gallons. 

SPAIN. — -The  legal  system  is  the  metric.  For  liquid 
measure,  the  cantara  or  arroba  is  the  unit.  The  arroba 
mayor,  for  wine  =  4.079  gallons  =  15.44  litres  ,•  the  nrroba 
mcnor,  for  oil  =  3. 186  gallons  =  12.06  litres;  sub-multiples, 
J  arroba  =  1  azumbre;  \  azumbre=  1  quartillo  or  cuartillo; 
\  quartillo  =  1  copa.  In  dry  measure  the  fanega  is  the 
unit  —  1.5551  bushels  =  54.80  litres  ;  multiple.  12  fanegas  = 

1  cahiz;  sub-multiples,  fa  fanega  =  1  almude ;  J  almude 
=  1  medio  ;  J  medio  =  1  quartillo ;  J  quartillo  =  1  racion  ; 
J  racion  =  1  ochavillo. 

SWEDEN. — Measures  as  in  Norway,  but  in  both  liquid 
and  dry  measures  the  cubes  of  the  measures  of  length  are 
used. 

SWITZERLAND. — The  measures  are  now  metric  in  values. 
The  unit  is  the  pot=  1.585  quarts=  1.5  litres;  multiples,  25 
pots  =  1  setier  ;  4  setters  =  1  inuid.  There  is  a  binary  sub- 
division of  the  pot  down  to  the  eighth.  The  old  values  of 
this  measure  were  various  in  the  different  cantons.  In 
Lausanne,  Canton  de  Vaud,  the  pot  was  =  1.4133  quarts  — 
1.35  litres,  and  30  pots  were  =  1  setier,  and  -fa  pot  =  1 
verre.  IB  Neufchatel,  canton  of  the  same  name,  the  pot 
was  =  1.5123  quarts  =  1.9043  litres,  and  16  pots  =  1  setier. 
In  Geneva  the  pot  was  =  1.0061  quarts  =  0.9521  litre,  and 

2  pots  =  1  quarteron.     The  dry-measure  unit  is  the  quar- 
teron  =  0.38312    bushel  =  13.500   litres   in  Lausanne,  or  = 
0.4976  bushel  =  17.535  litres  at  Castels,  or  =  0.2266  bushel 
~  7.984  litres  at  Freiburg  ;  multiple,  10  quarterons  =  1  sac 
at  Lausanne,  Gruyeres,  Boll,  and  Murten  ;  12  quarterons 
=  1  sae  at  Corbieres  and  Staeffis  ;    and  8  quarterons  =  1 
sac  at  Castels  ;  sub-multiples,  fa  quarteron  =  1  6mine;  -fa 
('•mine  =  1   copet.      At   Freiburg,    also   4   quarterons  =  1 
kopf ;  £  quarteron  =  1  inimi. 

TRIPOLI. — The  mature  is  a  measure  for  oil,  now  disused 
=  6.4161  gallons  =  23.34  litres.  The  tibero  is  another  old 
measure,  formerly  used  for  grain  =  0.37857  bushel  =  13.34 
litres  ;  multiples,  20  tiberi  =  1  cafflso.  The  curafa  is  the 
measure  in  actual  use,  and  holds  3.4286  Ibs.  av.  =  1.5552 
kgm.  of  oil,  or  has  about  the  capacity  of  1.8387  quarts  = 
1.74  litres ;  multiple,  6  caraffas  =  1  herbaia.  For  dry- 
measure,  the  temen  =  0.76157  bushel  =  26.836  litres;  mul- 
tiple. 4  temens  =  1  ueba ;  sub-multiples,  J  temen  =  1  orbah ; 
J  orbah  =  1  nufsorbah. 

TT-NIS. — The  mettar  or  mataro  for  oil  =  5.2268  galls.  = 
19.69  litres;  the  mettar  for  wine  =  half  this  capacity.  For 


dry  measure,  the  whiba  or  weba  »  }£  bushel  =  0.9375 
bushel  ~  33.03  litres  ;  multiple,  16  whibas  =  1  caffiso ;  sub- 
multiple,  fa  whiba  —  1  saws  or  zahs. 

TUHKEV. — The  almude  for  liquids  =  1.3808G  gallons. 
The  kiloz,  the  unit  of  dry  capacity  =  0.99638  bushel  = 
35.11  litres;  multiple,  4  kiloz  —  1  i'ortin  or  fortun;  sub- 
multiple,  J  kiloz  =  1  chcnik. 

UNITED  STATES  OK  AMERICA. — The  unit  of  liquid  capacity 
is  the  wine-gallon  of  Queen  Anne  of  231  cubic  inches.  The 
origin  of  this  gallon,  which  is  somewhat  curious,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  GALLON.  It  arose  out  of  a  series  of 
legislative  misapprehensions,  and  had  been  some  time  in 
use  when  sanctioned  by  the  statute  of  5  Anne  ( 1706).  The 
statute  defined  it  by  requiring  that  the  gallon-measure 
should  bo  a  cylindrical  vessel  7  inches  in  diameter  and 
6  inches  deep.  As  the  area  of  a  circle  =  \  radius  X  cir- 
cumference, and  as  diameter  is  to  circumference  nearly 
as  7  :  22,  the  capacity  of  such  a  vessel  would  be  4.  X  7  X  22 
X  6  =  7  X  11  X  3  =  231.  This  gallon  was  adopted  by  the 
treasury  department  of  the  U.  S.  in  1832,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  F.  R.  Hasslcr,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  and  the  standard  gallon-measure  is  a  cylindrical 
brass  vessel  which  at  a  temperature  of  maximum  density — • 
»'.  e.  39.1°  F.  or  3.945°  C. — contains  58372.1754  grains  = 
8.33888220  pounds  avoirdupois,  of  distilled  water.  The 
multiples  of  the  gallon  commonly  cited  are  31^  gallons  = 

1  barrel;  2  barrels  =  1  hogshead;  42  gallons  =  1  tierce;  2 
tierces  —  1  puncheon  ;   ]£  puncheons  =  1  pipe  ;  2  pipes  =  1 
tun  ;  besides  which  are  the  smaller  measures — 10  gallons 
=  1  anker  ;  18  gallons  =  1  runlet ;  but  casks  are  made  of 
any  convenient  size,  and  sales  are  made  according  to  the 
number  of  gallons  contained.     Sub-multiples  are — \  gal- 
lon =  1  quart;  J  quart  =  1  pint;  J  pint  =  1  gill.     For  dry 
measure  the  unit  is  the  bushel,  which  is  the  Winchester 
bushel,  made  standard  for  England  by  statute  of  13  Will. 
III.  (1701),  and  abolished  in  1826.     Itscapacity  is  2150.42 
cubic  inches, and  the  standard  gallon-measure  is  a  cylindrical 
brass  vessel  which  holds  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature 
of  maximum  density,  543391.89  grains  =  77.627413  pounds 
avoirdupois;  multiple,  36  bushels  =  1  chaldron.     Old  Eng- 
lish multiples,  now  disused,  were — 4  bushels  =  1  coomb; 

2  coombs  =  1  quarter  ;  5  quarters  =  1  wey  or  load  ;  2  weys 
=  1   last;  sub-multiples,  J  bushel  =  1  peck;    J  peck  =  1 
gallon;  \  gallon  =  1  quart;  4  quart  =  1    pint.     For  fire- 
wood, 128  cubic  feet=l  cord;  sub-multiples,  J  cord  =  I 
cord  foot ;  -fa  cord  foot  ~  I  cubic  foot. 

URUGUAY. — System  metric,  but  old  Spanish  measures  are 
yet  in  use. 

VENEZUELA. — Measures  of  Spanish  origin. 

WEST  INDIES.— Measures  derived  from  their  earliest  Euro- 
pean occupants.  (For  their  distribution  see  Leityth  mea- 
sures above.) 

ZANZIBAR. — The  only  native  measure  of  capacity  as- 
certained is  the  djezla  =  7.305  bushels  =  257.4  litres. 

IV.  WEIGHT. 

ABYSSINIA. — The  rotl  or  rottolo  =  4800  grs.  =  8  pound 
troy  =  311. 035  grammes,  is  the  unit.  Multiple,  32  rotl 
=  1  IM:HIII ' I.  Sub-multiples,  ^,  rotl  =  1  wakca;  fa  wakea 
=  1  dirhem.  Also,  12  dirhems  =  1  mocha  =  480  grains 
=  1  ounce  troy. 

ALGERIA. — The  rotl  or  rottolo  is  the  unit,  and  has  differ- 
ent values  for  different  commodities.  The  rotl-kcbir  (large 
rotl),  for  honey,  butter,  oil,  dates,  and  soap  =  1.806  Ibs. 
avoirdupois  =  0.81912  kgm. ;  the  rotl-ghredouri,  for  fruita 
and  leguminous  vegetables  =  1.35453  Ibs.  av.  =  0.61434 
kgm. ;  the  rotl-feudi,  for  precious  metals  and  gems  =  1.0968 
Ibs.  av.  =  0.49743  kgm  ;  and  the  rotl-attari,  for  drugs  and 
commodities  generally  =  1.20403  Ibs.  av.  =  0.54608  kgm. 
The  rotl-feudi  and  the  rotl-attari  are  subdivided  into  16 
onces  each,  the  rotl-ghredouri  into  IS  onces,  and  the  rotl- 
kebir  into  24  onces.  The  rotl-attari  has  a  multiple  by  100, 
called  the  kantar-attari,  for  commodities  generally  ;  a  multi- 
ple by  1 10  for  cheese,  almonds,  cotton,  and  some  other  things, 
called  the  kantar-fromage ;  a  multiple  by  166  for  honey, 
butter,  oil,  soap,  etc.,  called  the  kantar-beurre ;  and  a 
multiple,  called  the  kantar  de  lin,  of  200  rotl-attari.  There 
arc  a  kantar-ghredouri  and  a  kantar-kcbir,  each  of  100 
times  the  corresponding  rotl.  The  kharouba  or  karob  is  a 
small  weight  for  pearls  and  jewels  =  3  grains  =  0.1944 
gramme;  multiple,  24  karobs  =  1  metical. 

AXXAJT. — The  can  or  catti  =  1.3775  Ibs.  av.,  or  624.913 
grammes.  Multiples,  10  can  =  1  yen  ;  5  yen  =  1  binh  ;  2 
binh  =  1  ta :  5  ta  =  1  quan.  Sub-multiples,  |  can  =  1  ncn  ; 
fa  nen  =  1  luong  ;  fa  luong  or  Hang  =  1  dong  ;  fa  dong  = 
1  phan  ;  fa  phan  =  1  li.  The  li  =  0.602  grain  =  0.03905 
gramme,  and  is  fancifully  subdivided  decimally  to  the  mil- 
lionth part. 

ARABIA. — The  unit  of  weight  is  the  maund  =  3  Ibs.  av. 
=  1.3608  kgms.  Multiples,  10  maunds  =  1  frazil :  15  frazils 
=  1  bahar.  Sub-multiples,  ^  maund  ~  1  rottlc;  fa  rottle 
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=  1  vakia.     At  Mocha  the  maund  of  coffee  contains  but  29 


vakias.       lC^y|.ti;Hl    wcii;l]H  :uc  ill-"  u^-.l. 

AiwiKM'iNK   <'<i<iKKiiKii\TniN.—  The  legal   fyftem  it   the 
metric  ;  old  Spanish  weights  are  also  in  use. 


AUSTIIALIA.  —  The  weights  are  lliiii 


Him          t    Btviu  ,   >'  Bid  u   ---    i   imiiut  i  ,    t  t;*.'iiiiivi          i    RUI<  u  . 

20  centner       1  M-MtUuM.  or  .«hi|ipinn  ton:  4D  centner      1 
ordinary  last.     The   HIIUIII      '•'>'.'•'.). '.<'.',   Hi-,  av.  i-  164   kgm*.  I 
Tho  sauin  fur  stc.-l       ;iiK.C.s  n,,.  ;iv.       I  HI  kirui*. :  -nb-mul- 


l.llll  I    II  lien  I'   IM  II   ,     »    UUVIIll  IIVII    --    I    |.li  lllll^:.         l  lie    nii.ni 

for  jewels      ::. IT'J'.I  grains  ^0.206085  gramme.    For  drug*, 
the  pfund  -  0.92843  Ib.  av.      421.1287  grammes  ;  nub-multi- 
ples, -fa  pfund  —  1  unzc  ;  J  unze  -  1  drachmen  ;  J  drachmen 
=  1  scrupcl ;   Jj  scrupcl  =  1  gran. 
UKI.UIUM. — The  weights  are  metric. 
r.iiiMAH. — The    vis    of    Rangoon  =  3.3333}    Ibs.   av.  ^ 
1.51 1'JIll)  k^'ins.     Multiple,  150  vis  .-=  1  candy  =  500  lb«.  av.  | 
=  226.7959  kgms.    Sub-multiples,  TJ0  vis  =  1  tical ;  ,  J,  tical 
I  moos. 

BOLIVIA. — The  legal  weights  are  metric:  other  weight* 
in  use  arc  old  Spanish.  The  quintal  =  101.4179  Ib*.  av.— 
46  kgms.  Sub-multiple,  $  quintal  =  1  arroba. 

BRAZIL. — The  metric  system  is  legal;  other  weights  in 
use  are  of  Portuguese  origin.  For  gems,  the  quilate  — 
3.075  grains  =  0.19458  gramme;  for  topazes,  the  outa»»  — 
57.17  grs. 

CKNTHAI.  AMERICA.— The  weights  used  in  these  states 
are  Spanish. 

CIIM.I. — The  legal  system  is  metric. 
C '  1 1 1  N  A  .—The  catty  =  1 .33333  Ibs.  =  604.7  grammes ;  mul- 
tiples, 2  catties  =  1  yin ;  50  yin  =  1  pecul  or  tarn ;  sub-mul- 
tiples,  J,  catty  =  1  tael ;  r\>  tael  -  1  mace.    The  shik  =160 
Ibs.  av.-  72.575  kgms.;  sub-multiple,  $  shik  =  1  kwan.  The 
dm      §  drachm  av.  =  1.575  grammes;  10  chu=  1  lui. 
COLOMBIA.— The  legal  system  is  the  metric. 
DKNMARK. — The  pund  is  the  unit=  1.10236! 
500  grammes.     This  is  the  metric  pound  used  by  the 
Zollverein.    Multiple,  100 pund  =  1  centner.    Sub-multiples 
A  pund  =  1  quint ;  T\,  quint  =  1  ort.     The  old  Danish  pund 
£as  Jjd  part  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  and  was  =  1.101 
grammes;  "multiples,  16  pund=  1  hspund;  20  lispumU 
skippund  ;  sub-multiples,  }  pund  =  1  marc;   J  marc  = 
once  ;  i  once  =  1  lod  ;  J  lod  =  1  quintin  ; 1  quintin  =  I  ort. 
The  pund  for  precious  metals  was  =  1.038  Ibs.  av.  =  4iU.» 
grammes;   sub-multiples,  \  pund=  1  marc;  tV  marc- 
lod  •  1  lod  =  1  quintin  ;  J  quintin  =  1  ort ;  -f,  or 
M-  1  grain.     For  drugs?  the  pund  -  0.788974  Ib  av  - 
357.85  grammes.     This  is  the  old  pharmaceutical  pfund  o 
Nuremberg,  Bavaria.     Sub-multiples,  ,"5  pund=  1  unzc: 
1  unze  =  1  drachmc ;  ,fo  drachme  =  1  gran 
KITADOB.— The  system  is  metric. 
Ecjvi'T— The  oka,  occa,  or  oockeeyeh  =  2.7275  Ibs.  av. 
-1  2H7  kirns       Sub-multiples,   jJ5  oka=l  darhim  ;    ft 
da rhta = l™erat;  J  kf  »t  =  1  USL     Also,  144  darhims 
I  1  r™l  or  rottolo  1  0.9819  Ib.  av.  =  445.41  gramme,,  and 

10FBANr1.-C(SecftM;TRic  Sr8TE«.)    The  old  Hm  of  Paris 
called  'lie"  ""•'•>•  df  "">«••  nas  =  I-0?92857  ">«•  »T-  *= 


ling  :  i  vierling      I  I'.tb  :  \  loth  -  1  queotflben.    For  drugi, 
the  name  weights  a.  in  llu.lrn. 

Sub  mult iple>.  I  pfund    •  I  marr :  I  mare    -  I  uaie:  }  ..M 
I  loth  :  \  loth      I  qurnti-hrn  :  {  |.irnirb»o  -  I  ort.     Th« 
•  i.  r      IIR  pfund.     For  drugi,  the  lame  w  I.  Ba4*«. 
..ii.i.ir;,  t-.--Th*  iifund      I."'.".  II-.  m.      ».l«74  kg«^ 
which  was  the  old  pfund  nf  I'arliruhr,  lU.lm.     Sub umlii 
|.l.-.    4    pfund    ;  I    mark;   f(   mark        I    L.ih  .    \    l»t: 
.(in -lit.  ti.  n  :   \  <|ii.-i;t  Inn    .  I  pfennig  ;  $  pfennig  -  1  heller. 
For  drug*,  the  name  a*  in  liaden. 

//,„,/..,,.,.      I  h..|,f,ii,. I       I.UAM2M  <-0.|M44  kcm.     - 
multiiilc-.  i  |.iini'l    -  I  mark :  }  mark      1  un;r    t    .-  »••      I 
loth  .  \  loth  —  I  qaenlehen  ;  }  qointcbfn    •  I  pfennig.    For 
tho  same  as  in  Uadi  n. 

II, «r.     Tin-  p fun. I      l."T'j;      «.I-X,  kgm.    Sub-mol- 

\  pfiin.l      I  mark ;  i  nwrk      I  unir  :  \  oni. 
I  I. .ih  "  1  i|in-ni.  hen:  )  i|Qeet«hen  -  I  ortehcn.     Kordruga, 
the  name  an  in  lia.lrn. 

llr.,rC:,..rl.-     I  7  fiB    lb«.    .».-••.»- 

kgm.  Sub-muliiiiles.  ,",  pfund  1  unte:  I  i.n.r  I  k.lh  ; 
i  l..th- 1  quenlthn,.  r  ..r  .Irugi.tb.  weights  are  the  (us* 
;.-  111  liaden. 

II,,,,.l>.,rmitndt.— The  rommercUl  pfund  for  wkllsaals 
1 .  1 1 1 1 06  Ibi.  av.  -  O.M52V6  kgm.    the  reull  eommer- 
cinl  pfiind      l.«315Slbs.av.-0.«7»kf«.     Sub  multiple. 
..I   both,  \  pfund~l  marc:  (  mare  ^  1  ooe«i  I  once  -  1 
loth  :  1  loth  -  1  quenk-hen ;   \  qurnt.  ben    -  I  ptea.ig ;  | 
.fennig      1  beller.      For  drug.,  the  .ame  weight*  a.  In 

r.ni. ... 

Lukrrk.— The  pfund  -  1.0«8T  -  0.4848,  almoet  Ideal iceJ 
with  that  of  Hamburg,  with  which  it.  sub-m.ltipl*.  wr- 
ri-p..iid.  For  drugs,  the  same  weight*  are  m*e4  M  In 
Baden. 

Pnutia. — The  pfund  was*  led  by  law  in  1M  A  at  the  weight 
of  the  JUh  part  i.f  a  oubic  fuu  of  distilleU  wm 
tamo  at  the  temperature  of  li°  Reaumur;  and.  a. 
to  the  report  of  »  commission  in  lS26.ii,.  I.v3l23«  lbt.av. 
=.  467.7  gramme*.     It*  subdivisions  are  the  same  a*  UMW 
above  given  for  Darmstadt.     For  drugs,  tb.  same  w«4g*«« 
are  used  a*  in  Baden.     On  th.  formation  of  the  Z-.llverei. 
the  pfund  of  500  grammes  ^  1.1023  Ib*.  »r.,  was  adopted, 
with  multiples  and. ub-mulliplw  a*  follows:  10«  pfund  . 
1  centner:  3  centner-  1  tonne;  ^  l'funi1  " 
=  I  quentchen ;   ^  ouenteben  -  I  «e»L      Apotbeesri* 
weight  as  in  Baden.     For  precious  metal*  and  e«4B***tt 

illcd  the  marc  of  Cologne  -»  233.77  gra*»io«»- 
grains  troy,  is  the  unit 

S<uo*y.— The  weight,  are  the  same  M  gl»e»  ahor.  «or 
Brunswick.     For  drugs,  the  Nuremberg  weight,  ar. 


imrinurr r..— The  old  pfnnd  -  1  .Ml  43  -  4*7.»  gramma., 
very  closely  approximating  to  that  of  Prn-ia.  to  "hi 
subdivisions  correspond.      Mor.  recently,  th.  Zollver... 
nfund  of  500  grammes-  1.1023  Ibs.  av.,  baa  been 
For  gold  and  silver,  the  mark  -  3810  grains  troy  -  JJMM 

g™iR™AT'B«iTAix.— For  commercial  P°T°»"  JJ.'fT?1)' '** 
pound  avoirdupois  .  7000  grain*  troy  - 
i,  the  unit.     Multiple,.  14  »•>•»<»•->  •*«•'•       ,        .. 
quarter;  4  quarters      I  hundre,lweight ;  20 hundr 

'   1    ton -2240  Ib..- 1018.04754  kgms.      Sub-mulUjl.-. 
JL  lb.  =  l  ounce  =  28J5  grammes:    A  oo»«- 

1  77184  gramme*.     For  th.  pra 
the  pound  troy  -  5780  grmins  -  ( 

•   •         •     "-  -1  ounce:    A,  ounce 


in  some  of  the  states  are  given  below :  500 

B«de».-In  1810  the  metric  pfund  =J,  kl'»K™ra™w'wi"h 


-         •         . 

weight,  but  U  differently  subdme.  . 

ounce;    J   ounce  -  1   drachm;   \  drachm  -  1  scruple  j  * 

8C0BP^!-Thi.n-,ega,  system  i.  me,™.  Jb.  ca.Uro  £ 
44  oke  is  also  used.     The  canuro  of  Patra.  - 
„  1&275  kgms.;  that  of  the  More,  generally  -124.71 
f£.  av  l56.n%gm..      The  gramme  is  •-*  •"***• 
name  drachma,  the  kilogramme  a.  the  mina,  and  1 

^Ju'^A-Th.  bend—  2.262  o..  •'•-"/'*««»'"-• 
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Grains  arc  sold  by  the  fuctory-maund,  and  liquids  by  the 
biiziiar-miuind:  40  maunds  of  grain  =1  khahoon  ;  sub- 
multiples,  ^  minimi  =  1  pally  ;  \  pally  =  1  raik  ;  J  raik  -  1 
khoonke;  J  khoonke  =  1  chattack.  Sub-multiples  of  the 
bazaar-maund,^  maund  =  1  pussaree;  J  pussaree  =  1  sccr; 
J  seer  =  1  pouah  or  pice  ;  |  pouah  =  1  chattack ;  J  chat- 
tack  —  1  fk'i';i. 

Bombay.— Tho  inaund  =  28  Ibs.  av.  =  12.699  kgms.  Mul- 
tiple, 20  maunds  ==  1  candy.  Sub-multiples,  fa  inaund  =  1 
seer;  -fa  seer=l  pice;  /W  pice=l  tauk.  This  is  the  inaund 
of  the  capital  ,•  several  others  are  used  in  the  presidency. 

^fadras. — The  native  maund  =  24.114  Ibs.  av.  =  10.937 
kgms.:  the  British  maund  =  25  Ibs.  av.  =  11.339  kgtns. 
Multiple,  20  inaunds  =  1  candy.  Sub-multiples,  J  maund 
=  1  visay  or  vis  ;  jl  vis  =  1  seer ;  J  eeer  =  1  pollaui :  fa  pol- 
lam  =  1  varahun  or  pagoda. 

ITALV. — Tho  metric  system  is  now  established  by  law. 
The  old  weights  are  given  below  for  a  few  of  the  states : 

A'lip/es. — The  rottolo,  the  unit-weight  for  ordinary  com- 
merce =  1. 9645  Ibs.  av. =0.891  kgin.  Sub-multiple,  ^  rottolo 
=  1  libbra  ==  0.70717  Ib.  av.  =  320.76  grammes.  The  libbra  is 
the  unit  for  precious  metals,  spices,  cochineal,  indigo,  wax, 
and  some  few  other  things;  the  rottolo,  for  merchandise 
in  general.  Sub-multiples  of  the  libbra  are — -fa  libbra—  1 
oncia;  fa  oncia=l  trapeso ;  fa  trapeso  =  1  accino.  For 
drugs,  the  same  libbra  is  subdivided  thus  :  fa  libbra  =  1 
oncia;  fa  oncia—  1  drachma;  ^  drachma  =  1  scrupolo;  fa 
scrupolo  =  1  accino. 

Jivnif. — The  libbra,  the  unit  of  commerce  of  the  cap- 
ital =  0.747714  Ib.  av.  =  0.3391  kgm.  Sub-multiple?,  fa 
libbra  =  1  oncin  ;  fa  oncia  =  1  denaro;  fa  denaro  =  1  grnno. 
In  other  parts  of  the  late  Roman  States  the  libbra  has  dif- 
ferent values  and  is  differently  divided.  In  Bologna  it  is 
0.7981 4  Ib.  av.  =  362  grammes,  and  the  sub-multiples  arc — 
fa  libbra  =  1  oncia;  j  oncia  =  1  ottavo;  J  ottavo  =  1  ferlino; 
fa  ferlino  =  1  carato ;  J  carato  =  1  grano. 

Sardinia.— In  the  capital,  the  libbra  =  0.81326  Ib.  nv. 
=  368.85  grammes.  Sub-multiples,  fa  libbra  =rl  oncia; 
J  oncia  =  1  ottavo ;  ^  ottavo  =  1  denaro  ;  fa  denaro  =  1 
grano;  fa  grano  —  1  granotino.  For  precious  metals,  the 
marco  =  3  libbrn,  is  the  unit;  for  drugs,  the  libbra  =  £ 
marco.  In  Genoa  there  is  a  libbra  peso  grosso  and  a  lib- 
bra  peso  sottile  or  peso  scarso.  The  former  exceeds  the 
latter  by  10  per  cent.  The  libbra  peso  scarso  is  used  in 
ordinary  commerce,  and  also  for  precious  metals.  It  is 
=  0.69887  Ib.  av.  =  317  grammes.  Subdivisions,  like  those 
of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Tuscany.  —  The  libbra  of  Florence  =  0.74864  =  339.55 
grammes,  and  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  libbra  of  Rome. 
Sub-multiples,  fa  libbra  =1  oncia;  £  oncia  =1  dramma; 
$  dramma  =  1  denaro;  fa  denaro  =  1  grano. 

JAPAN. — The  unit  of  weight,  called  the  momc,  or  in 
modern  times,  the  sen  =  57.2705  grains  troy  =  3.756521 
grammes,  and  is  decimally  subdivided  to  tenths,  hun- 
dredths,  and  thousandths,  and  has  decimal  multiples  up 
to  1000  sen  =  l  ku-wan-me  =  3.756521  kgms.  For  many 
kinds  of  goods,  the  kin.  called  by  foreigners  the  catty  = 
160  sen  =  1.325073  Ibs.  av.  =  601. 04  grammes,  is  used.  This 
weight  is  different  for  various  localities  and  commodities. 

MEXICO. — The  legal  weights  are  metric.  Old  Spanish 
names  continue  in  use.  The  value  of  the  old  libra  of  the 
capital  was  1.0143  Ibs.  av.  =  460  grammes,  divided  into  16 
onces.  The  libra  of  Vera  Cruz  was  1.01534  Ibs.  av.  =  460.5 
grammes.  Both  are  derived  from  Spain. 

MOROCCO. — The  roll  is  the  unit,  and  at  Mogadore  = 
1.186614  Ibs.  av.  =  538.18  grammes ;  at  Tangiers  =  1.07086 
Ibs.  av.  =  481.15  grammes;  elsewhere=  1.11243  Ibs.  av.  = 
504.54  grammes.  Multiple,  100  rotl=  1  cantaro. 

NETHERLANDS. — The  system  is  metric. 

NORWAY. — The  skalpund  is  the  unit  =  l. 10114  Ibs.  av. 
=  499.4  grammes,  and  is  identical  with  the  pund  of  Den- 
mark. Multiples,  20  skalpunds  =  1  lispund ;  400  lispunds 
=  1  skippund.  Sub-multiples,  J  pund  =  1  marc  ;  J  marc  =  1 
untz ;  J  untz  =  1  lod ;  J  lod  =  Tqwintin  ;  J  qwintin  =  1  ort. 

PERSIA. — The  rattel  or  roll  is  the  unit=  1.027  Ibs.  av.  = 
464.88  grammes.  This  is  the  value  in  Tauris.  It  is  dif- 
ferent at  the  capital,  and  in  almost  every  other  place  of 
importance.  Multiple,  6  rattels  =  1  batman.  Sub-mul- 
tiples, fa  rattel  =  1  dirhem  ;  \  dirhem  =  1  mascal. 

PERU. — The  legal  system  is  metric;  Spanish  weights 
and  measures  are  still  in  use.  The  libra  of  Lima  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Mexico. 

PORTUGAL.— The  unit  is  the  arratel  =  1.01186  Ibs.  av.  = 
459  grammes.  Multiples,  32  arratels  =  1  arroba ;  4  arro- 
bas=l  quintal;  13J  quintals  =  1  tonelada.  Sub-multi- 
ples, fa  arratel  =  1  onca ;  J  onca  =  1  outava ;  $  outava  =  1 
escropolo ;  fa  cscropolo  =  1  grao.  For  the  precious  metals 
the  marco  of  8  oncas  =  J  arratel,  is  the  unit,  similarly  sub- 
divided. For  drugs,  the  libra  of  12  oncas  =  f  arratel,  is 
employed. 

ROU'MANIA.— The  littra  of  Bucharest  =  0.707143  Ib.  av. 


=  320.7  grammes.     Multiples,  4  littra  =  1   oka ;  44  okas  = 
1  cantaro.     Sub-multiple,  Tjjj  littra  =  1  drachma. 

RUSSIA.— The  funte  =  0.902643  Ib.  av.  =  409.4  grammes. 
Multiples,  40  funtes  =  1  pood  ;  10  poods  =  1  berkowitz  or 
berkovetz;  3  berkovetz =  1  packen.  Sub-multiples,  fa  funte 
~  1  lana:  f  lana  —  1  loth;  ^  loth  =  1  zolotnik  or  solotnik; 
fa  zolotnik  --=  1  doli.  The  pharmaceutical  funto  =  £  com- 
mercial funte,  and  is  subdivided  as  in  the  U.  S. 

SIAK. — The  catty  =  1.370  Ibs.  av.  =  612.3  grammes. 
Multiple,  50  catties  =  1  pecul.  Sub-multiples,  fa  catty  = 
1  tael ;  J  tael  =  1  tical. 

SPAIN. — The  present  system  is  metric.  The  legal  unit 
of  the  realm  was  previously  the  libra  of  Castile  =  1.0143 
Ibs.  av.  =  460.0  grammes.  Multiples,  25  libras  =-  1  arroba ; 
4  arrobas  =  1  quintal ;  20  quintals  =  1  tonelada.  Sub-mul- 
tiples, i  libra  =  1  marco;  J  marco  =  1  onza;  J  onza  =  1 
ochava;  J  ochava  —  1  adarinc;  I  adanne  -  1  tomine;  fa 
tomine  =  1  grano. 

SWEDES. —  The  skalpund  =  0.93374  Ib.  av.  =  423.54 
grammes.  Multiples,  100  skalpunds  =  1  centner;  100 
centners  =  1  last.  Sub-multiples,  Tjrt  skalpund  —-  1  korn  ; 
yjg  korn  —  1  ort.  Old  subdivision,  fa  skalpund  =  1  uns; 
£  uns  —  1  lod :  \  lod  =  1  qwintin. 

SWITZERLAND. — The  weights  have  metric  values,  the 
unit  being  the  livre  or  pfund  of  the  Zollvcrcin  =  J  kilo- 
gramme •»  1.10231  Ibs.  av.  =  500  grammes.  Multiple,  100 
livres  =  1  quintal.  Sub-multiples,  decimal,  and  also  fa 
livre  =  1  once  ;  \  once  =  1  loth. 

TRIPOLI.— The  roll --=  1.09714  Ibs.  av.  =  497.60  grammes. 
Multiples,  2i  roll  =  1  oka;  40  oke=  1  cantaro.  Sub-multi- 
ples, fa  rotl  =  l  uckia;  -^  uckia  =  1  drachma;  ^drachma 
=  1  kharouba.  For  precious  metals,  the  metical  or  miscal 
=  24  kharouba  =  72  grains  troy  =  4.665  grammes. 

TUNIS. — The  rotl  =  1.1107  Ibs.  av.  =  503.66  grms.  Sub- 
multiples,  ^jrotl  =  1  uckia:  J  uckia  =  1  metical  or  termine. 

TUKKKY. — The  chequi  or  cheki,  also  called  yusdrome, 
of  Constantinople  =  0.707143  Ib.  av.  =  320.7  grammes. 
Multiples,  4  chequis  =  1  oka ;  44  okas  =  1  kantar  or  can- 
taro. Sub-multiples,  TJ5  chequi  =  1  dirhem  or  drachma; 
J  dirhem  =  1  deuke;  J  deuke  =  1  karat.  The  choqui  (if 
opium  — -  250  dirhems  =  2J  ordinary  chequi.  At  Smyrna 
the  ordinary  chequi  =  0.7082143  Ib.  av.  _  321.2  grammes, 
similarly  subdivided;  and  the  chequi  of  opium  =  2J  ordi- 
nary chequi,  as  above.  The  batman  ~  6  okas. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. — The  weights  arc  identical 
with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

URUGUAY. — The  legal  system  is  metric ;  old  Spanish 
weights  continue  in  use.  The  libra  =  1.0143  Ibs.  av.  = 
460.0  grammes. 

WEST  INDIES. — The  weights  are  those  introduced  by  the 
first  occupants  from  their  respective  countries.  (For  the 
distribution  see  Measures  of  Length.} 

ZANZIBAR.  —  The  rotl  =  0.98006  Ib.  av.  =  444.547 
grammes.  Multiple,  36  rotl  =  1  franzella.  Also,  the  mane 
=  3.0071  Ibs.  av.=  1.365  kgms.,  and  the  bazla  =  34.226  Ibs. 
av.  =  15.525  kgms. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage:  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1842);  Tatc's  Modern  Cambist  (12th  cd.,  London, 
1862);  Tarbe,  Manuel  des  Paid*  et  Mesures  (Paris,  1839); 
Altgs,  Traitl  des  Monnaies,  fluids  et  Mesures  (Marseilles, 
1832);  Nelkenbrecher,  Allgemeines  Taschenbiich  (Berlin, 
1832);  Paucton,  Metrologie,  ou  Traite  den  Mesures,  I'oids 
et  Monnaies  den  anciens  Pcuples  et  des  modernes  (Paris, 
1780) ;  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Experiment!  in  Weights  mid 
Measures,  Phil.  Trans.  (London,  1798);  Kater,  Account 
of  the  Operations  of  the  Stattdnrfh  Cummfsm'on  of  1818, 
Phil.  Trans.  (London,  1826);  Doursther,  Dictionnaire 
nniversel  des  Poids  et  Mesures,  anciens  et  modernes,  con- 
tenant  des  Tables  des  Monnaies  de  torn  les  Pnys  (Brussels, 
1840).  [This  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  industry  and 
accuracy,  and  is  almost  exhaustive  of  the  subject.]  Alex- 
ander, Universal  Dictionary  of  Weight*  and  Measure*  (Bal- 
timore, 1850);  Hassler,  Reports  on  Construction  of  Stand- 
ards, etc.,  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
IT.  S.  (Washington,  1832-43) ;  Bachc,  Reports  of  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  1845  et  sea.  (Washington,  1845-63) ; 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  Report  to  the  It.  of  K.  of  the  U.  .S'.  OH  Weights 
and  Measures  (Washington,  1821);  Bocckh,  Metrnlogiiehe 
Untersuvhungen  (Berlin,  1838);  Koyal  Standards  Commis- 
sion of  1818,  Reports  to  the  Prince  Regent  (i.-iii.,  Parlia- 
mentary Blue-Books,  London,  1819-21);  Royal  Standards 
t'limmission  of  1867-68,  Reports  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
(i.-v.,  Parliamentary  Bluc-Books,  London,  1868-71); 
Herschel,  J.,  The  Yard,  the  Pendulum,  and  the  Metre,  etc. 
(Leeds,  1863);  Barnard,  The  Metric  System  (New  York, 
1872);  Hiibner,  Statistische  Tafel  alter  Lander  der  Erde 
(Berlin,  1876) ;  Clarke,  Weights  and  Measures  of  all  Na- 
tions (New  York,  1875) ;  Browne,  Money,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures of  the  Chief  Commercial  Traders  in  the  World,  with 
British  Equivalents  (Lond.,  1876).  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 
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Wclck'er(Fiu»:mui  it  GOTTLIKB),  b.  atGrunberg,  Ilesic, 
Nov.  4,  1784;    studied    philology    at   the    Univei 
Gie--cn:  lived  (  isi)6--ti'j]  us  tutor  in  the  house  of  W.  von  , 
Iliimbolilt   in   Home,,   in  intimate   int'-:  <•  >urse  with   /.oega, 
Thorwaldscn,  etc. :  was  appoint e-t  pr  .te.-i.r  of  ar>-lia 
at  Giessen  in  IMJ'.I;    voliniteere<l   in  the  l'reir-b   OMflpftlglU 
1814-16;  became  professor  at  Gottingon  in   IMii,  and  at 
Bonn   in   1SI!I.     D.  lit  IK-idelhcrg   Dec.  17.  IMS,      !!••  H 
erciseil  great  intliicnec  on  the  study  of  Greek  literatim- an. i 
art.  both  by  his  lectures  and  by  bis  nimicrous  writ 
which  the  most  prominent  arc      /'/•   ./.'»•  *//'•  i'»-/,. 
(1824),  Vie  ijrm'kim-li'ii  Tnii/wli' H  mil  A'».7,-"A'  n«r'  >l:n 
epiichm  i7i//,-'/i<»  (3  vats.,  1839),  QriefKiiche  Giilterlehre  (3 
vols.,  1857-62),  etc. 

Wells  (Wn.LiAM  Oil  ARI.F.S),  M.  D.,  F.  U.S.,  b.  at  Charles- 
ton, K.  C.,  in  May,   1757;  educated  at   ihimi 
Edinburgh,    Scotland;    studied    medicine    at    Charleston;  I 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  English  service  in  Holland:  com-  , 
pleted  bis  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  Dec.,  1780;  re- 
turned to  Charleston   early  in   I'M  :    practised    medicine 
there,  and  became  a  printer,  bookseller,  and   merchant, 
being   noted,    like   his   father,   for  his   loyalty   to    Great 
Britain  ;  went  with  the  loyal  troops  to  St.  Augustine,  Via., 
Dec.,  1782  :  published  there  the  first  weekly  newspaper  in 
that  province,  and  was  captain  of  loyal  volunteer*;  went 
to  England  May,  1784:  settled  in   London    1785;  became 
physician  to   the  Finsbury   Dispensary   1790,  and    t 
Thomas's  Hospital  1793;  published  his   Ei"n/  ,,u    * 
Vision  with  Ticu  Ei/ei  (1792)  and  his  celebrated  £«• 
Dew  (1814),  for  wh'ich  he  was  awarded  the  gold  and  silver 
Rumford  medals  by  the  lloyal  Society  1816.     D.  in  Lon- 
don Sept.  18,  1817.     His  Anlobioymphy  was  published  in 
1818,  and  a  new  ed.  of  his  Emay  OH  flew  appeared  in  1886. 
Wells   (WILLIAM  HAHVF.V),  b.  at  Tolland,  Conn.,  in 
1812  •  was  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School 
at  Wcstfiold  for  some  years,  and  subsequently  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  at  Chicago,  III.     Ho  was  one  of  I 
original  editors  of  the  Miamchuiett*  Teacher;  has  contn 
uted  to  several  educational  journals  ;  is  author  of  a  (jrara- 
m,,r  of  the  E,tf/li,h  Language  (1846),  of  A  Graded  <W« 
o/ *  r«,tr,Kt!,,n  for  Public  School,  (1848),  and  other  edu- 
cational works. 

Welsh  (DAVID),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire.  Sc 
land  Dec.  1 1 , 1793 :  educated  at  the  High  School  and  L  m  vc 
sity  of  Edinburgh  ;  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Cross 
m  chael  1821,  and  of  St.  David's,  Glasgow,  1827;  was  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
1831-43;  visited  Germany  1834;   was  prominently  ass. 
ciated  with  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Gordon  m  18M  in  the  foun- 
Nation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  whose  General 
Assembly  he  was  the  first  moderator,  »«™"7  • 
his  professorship  and  the  secretaryship  of  the  I 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  ne« 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  was  the  "g""^^  gj 
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(Kith   Iti-bnp  Whipple  al:  i 

hit  /ViV,n/»,  t>r  tiiilinni'    M  ' /•  'MI-/    tlnjKti. 

mess  partner,  Join,  Is  altu  |>n>mU>eat 
as  a  philanthropi't. 

W  hut  fhrrr,  p.  v ..  K'-.li.k  M  .  I*  .  ••' 
tributary  of  North  Skunk   Itn.r.  I.,  milr.  .-    \\ 
City,  ha-  1  church,  I  graded  >ebuol,  and  2  f 
is  a  coal-uiart  lor  the  nei|(hlioring  country.  o\er  200tOM 
IS7«.  J.  AXII»K»>. 

\Mii-»t'oB  (KRA!«it),  b.  in  Pr«»id«Hie,  K.  I 

iu.-i.ted  f.,r  the  profession  of  eivil  rnglnmHngHt 
Brown  1'imi-r-ily  :  rinployed  ai  u>i>tant  <in 
Mexican  boundary  survey  and  government  »nr«f^ 
55,  when  appointed  ( Mar.  3 1  Int  lieutenant  in  the  I  -t  1     - 
Cavalry  ;  served  on 
on  Wol,d  Rivrr  Aug.  '-'li.  i 
p.irlieipating  in  tin-  batik  "I  ,»..l..n 

i  A.  li.  C.  t"  i "  o.  1'    I  a»d  re- 

joined his  regiment  July,  184ft,  and  o*  frontier  d  il 
unr,   lst',0:  be.-ume  captain    M«r..  l-dl,»nd  rnria(*d  in 
iistering    New    York    vol 
eutcnnnt  eu|..nel  HI  I!    1    \  oU.  July  lo,  and 
ic  battle  of  Bull  Hun,  Juh 
le  regiment  during  the  battlr  upon  the  Tall  oi 
ed  his  regiment  tbrough  tin-  IVnin-ular  emnpaign.  at  the 

i  atlle  of  Bull  Run.  Chantilly.  Antirt . 
ricksburg:  promoted  brigailirr  general  of  Tolunleett  fm>» 
<ov.  29, 1862,  and  commanded  a  brigade  6th  corpi  at  (he 
forming  'if  Marye  llcigbt.  and  battle  of  S»l.  in   II 
i!ay  3-4,  1863; 'in  command  of  a  division  al  battlr  "f 
Gettysburg;  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomae  Dee. 
10   l'863,  to  defence  of  Harper's  Ferry ;  rejoined  that  army 
Mar.,  18M,  and  in  command  of  brigade  «th  eorp.  from 
Wilderness  battle*  to  front  of  Petersburg;  deUeb«d 
his  corps  to  defence  of  Washington  July,  1 
paling  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  and  in  command 
a  division  from  8ept.  20  to  clow  of  the  war:  wa.  brevel 
from  lieutenant-colonel  to  major-general  for  gallantry 
battle,  and  in  July,  1866,  appointed  lieutenant-t 
U.S.  Infantry;  became  colonel  2d  Infantry  in  1-71. 

Wheel'er  (DAKIBL),  b.  In  London.  Kngland.  in  177 
served  six  years  in  the  Britl.h  navy  ;  enll.ted  in  the  arn 
M  a  private  soldier ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  tergeant-major 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends  1799;  became  a  trad«««l 
began  to  preach  1815;  was  employed  several  yean 
1M8  in  Russia  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  .uperintendlng 
works  and  agriculture:  spent  hi.  closing  year.  ,n  mis.loi 
ary  travels  in  Australasia  and  Oceamca.     I».  in  New  V 
City  in  1S40.     Four  volume,  of  AVlrncf.  f. 
and  journals  were  published  1835-39.     A 
"on  I)aniel  appear^  in  1842,  and  another  ...  published 
in  1859. 

Ulu-eler  <*>«),  D.  IX.  b   at  Grafton,  Vt     Man  11, 
1798;    settled  at  Orford,  N.    H-.   i" 
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and  historical  and  anniversary  discounea. 


the  general  assemblies,  for  »l™"     ?         ,;'  .crt  from  the 
the  agents  of  the  king  and  out  awed,  but  relief a  _ 

^^•^£^™^^ 
r  .Inhn   Knox.     D.  at   l.onuon 


e        ( WILL.AM),  b.  in 

became  a  prominent  •»««h.nt  °  ^t .. l  -^  of  tho 
filled  many  public  posts,  ncludmgti  ]  hillinthrop|.t, 
board  of  trusts,  and  is  wid «'>  ^^^  ttPce  commission. 
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broad:  the  teeth  are  wanting  or  extremely  minute;  the 
suborbital  bones  lire  well  developed;  the  dorsal  fin  has  13 
to  15  rays,  the  anal  13  to  16;  the  adipose  dorsal  fin  is 
moderately  developed;  the  stomach  recalls  a  horse-shoe  by 
its  form  ;  the  pyloric  appendages  are  very  numerous.  The 
species  are  generally  distributed  in  the  colder  waters  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  especially  atteet  the  still  waters 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  are  rather  local  in  their  distribu- 
tion. About  .10  species  arc  known,  distributed  between 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Among  the  most  notable 
of  the  American  species  is  the  CoreyoniH  nltius,  or  common 
whitcfish  of  the  lakes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  economical  fishes  of  the  great  system  of  northern 
luRes,  and  employs  a  large  capital.  Extensive  warehouses 
exist  for  its  storage  in  and  near  the  largo  cities  and  towns 
on  the  lake  borders.  (For  some  statistics  respecting  the 
species  sec  FISHERIES,  in  CYCLOPAEDIA.)  THEODORE  (!ILL. 
White'hall,  v.  of  Livingston  parish.  La.,  on  the  Aiuite, 
75  miles  from  New  Orleans,  with  which  it  has  communica- 
tion twice  a  week  by  the  Amito  River  packets;  has  1  news- 
paper, manufactures  shingles,  staves,  etc.,  and  is  the  ship- 
ping-point for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  1'. 
about  200.  ROUT.  BENEFIELD,  ED.  "  WHITEHALL  GAZETTE." 
Wil'lartl  (ARCHIBALD  M.),  b.  at  Bedford,  near  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  Aug.  22,  18.36;  received  a  rather  scanty  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  an.l  painting;  worked  as  an  ornamental 
painter  in  a  carriage-factory;  served  during  the  war,  first 
in  the  86th  Ohio  Vols.,  then  in  the  176th:  made  a  more 
thorough  study  of  painting  under  J.  0.  Eaton  of  New 
York,  and  was  very  successful  in  1S74  with  his  Human 
Prisoner,  and  in  1876  with  his  Yankee  Doodle. 

Wil'lis  (FREDERICK  ARTHUR),  entered  the  British  army 
as  ensign  in  1844:  advanced  through  successive  grades  to 
be  colonel  in  1865;  was  distinguished  in  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny of  1857,  being  present  with  Sir  Henry  Havelock  in 
the  actions  of  June;  commanded  the  84th  regiment,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  relief  of  Lucknow;  com- 
manded right  column  at  storming  of  Him  Khnnnah  ;  with 
Outram  at  the  Alumbagh;  present  at  the  fall  of  Lucknow. 
Brevetted  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  and  created  a  C.  B. 
for  gallantry. 

Wood'ford  (STEWART  L.),  LL.D.,  b.  Sept.  3,  1835,  in 
New  York  City;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1S54; 
appointed  assistant  U.  S.  attorney  1861 ;  entered  the  U.  S. 
volunteer  army  in  1862,  and  was  in  active  service  till  he  re- 
signed in  1865,  having  been  chief  of  staff  in  the  department 
of  the  South,  military  commandant  of  Charleston,  Savannah, 
etc.,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general;  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  in  1866; 
defeated  as  Republican  candidate  for  governor  by  Mr. 
Hoffman  in  1870;  elected  to  Congress  in  1872  ;  also  chosen 
Presidential  elector  at  large  and  made  chairman  of  the 
New  York  electoral  college  in  1872  ;  appointed  U.  S.  at- 
torney at  New  York  1877;  is  trustee  of  Cornell  University, 
and  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  classical,  financial,  and 
legal  subjects.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Wool-Printing,  a  process  somewhat  analogous  to 
CALico-PuiNTiNG  (which  see  in  CYCLOPEDIA),  by  which 
figures  and  colors  are  impressed  and  fixed  on  woollen 
goods.  As  woollen  goods  receive  and  hold  colors  printed 
on  them  more  readily  than  cotton  goods,  the  proportion 
among  the  lighter  fabrics  which  are  printed  is  greater  than 
in  cottons  or  silk  goods.  Some  of  the  lighter  woollen 
fabrics  are  woven  in  figures  and  colors,  as  the  checks, 
plaids,  etc.,  woven  in  the  Crompton  loom,  and  some  of  the 
figured  worsted  goods,  upholstery  and  coach  laces,  etc., 
which  are  wrought  on  looms  with  Jacquard  attachments. 
But  all  the  figured  delaines,  and  many  of  the  figured  worsted 
goods,  scarfs,  ties,  some  descriptions  of  shawls,  felt  and 
woollen  druggets,  and  the  so-called  Crossley  printed  car- 
pets, carriage-cloths,  a  part  of  the  woollen  quilts,  and 
many  of  the  felt  skirtings,  are  printed.  The  process  varies 
little  from  that  employed  in  printing  silk  and  cotton 
goods,  the  patterns  and  colors  being  applied  either  by 
blocks  or  by  cylinders,  but  as  wool  is  more  susceptible  to 
mordants  than  cotton,  the  colors  are  generally  fast.  (See 
WOOL,  etc.)  L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Wool,  Woollen  Manufactures,  and  the  Wool- 
Trade.  (1)  Wo,,/..— Strictly,  wool  is  the  covering  or 
fleece  of  the  sheep,  but  the  term  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude the  hair  of  the  angora,  cashmere,  and  other  goats, 
the  hairy  fleece  of  the  alpaca,  vicuna,  and  other  species  of 
the  llama,  the  soft  down  from  the  belly  of  the  camel,  seve- 
ral kinds  of  fur  which  are  spun  and  woven,  and  even  cows- 
hair,  which  is  made  up  into  a  cheap  quality  of  woollen 
goods.  Wool  is,  however,  to  be  distinguished  from  all 
these  varieties  of  hair,  as  well  as  from  all  vegetable  fibres, 
by  the  corrugated  character  of  its  fibres  and  by  its  property 
of  felting,  which  is  due  to  the  scales  or  imbrications  which 
overlap  each  other  along  the  course  of  its  fibres,  and  which, 


under  certain  conditions,  from  their  corrugation,  interlock 
with  each  other  and  form  a  felted  fabric.  (See  FELT  and 
HAT-MAKING.)  Hair  possesses  very  little  of  this  felting 
property,  but  by  long  beating  and  rubbing  develops  it  to 
some  extent.  Woo!  was  the  earliest  of  the  textile  fibres  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  clothing,  and  the  transition  from 
the  use  of  the  pelts  rudely  fastened  together,  which  formed 
the  only  garment  of  the  lire-historic  man,  as  it  does  of 
some  of  the  savage  tribes  at  the  present  day,  was  made  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  earliest 
woven  cloths  were  made  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and 
perhaps  a  century  or  two  later  the  hair  of  the  goat  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose;  but  both  preceded  fabrics  of 
;  linen  and  silk.  The  use  of  wool  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  early  became  universal  among  all  the  more  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world.  Garments,  of  all  sorts— royal 
robes,  head-dresses,  and  shawls  of  the  finest  wool — as  well 
as  tent-coverings,  carpets,  and  curtains  of  that  which  was 
of  coarser  texture,  were  produced  by  the  Asiatics  in  such 
profusion  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  for  ages  almost 
the  only  textile  in  use.  The  imperial  purple  of  Koine  and 
the  kingly  robes  of  all  the  Oriental  nations  were  of  pure 
wool  colored  with  the  Tyrian  dye,  whose  perfect  beauty, 
after  being  lost  for  ages,  has  been  reproduced  in  our  own 
time  by  the  superb  aniline  dyes.  Sheep  formed  a  largo 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Oriental  nations,  particularly  of 
those  which  were  more  or  less  nomadic  in  their  habits; 
and  as  these  were  kept  very  largely  for  food,  though  shorn 
every  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  efforts  to  improve  the  character  of  their  wool  it 
should  have  retained  its  good  qualities  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  enable  those  nations  with  their  rude  processes  to  have 
produced  fabrics  of  such  delicate  and  exquisitely  fine  tex- 
ture, as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  those 
times,  issued  from  their  looms. 

The  first  attempts  to  improve  the  breeds  of  sheep  with 
special  reference  to  the  production  of  a  finer  quality  of  wool 
were  made  by  the  Komans  about  the  second  century  B.  c. 
Their  Tarrentian  sheep  produced  a  long  and  finely-stapled 
wool,  and  their  fleeces  were  very  heavy,  but  the  color  was 
cither  brown  or  black,  and  the  sheep  were  so  delicate  in 
constitution  that  they  were  reared  with  difficulty,  and  were 
kept  covered  even  in  the  mild  climateof  Italy,  t'olumella, 
an  eminent  Roman  agricultural  writer,  whose  active  life 
was  passed  in  the  first  forty  years  of  our  era,  relates  in  his 
Jlc  Rtutica  that  his  uncle.  Marcus  Columella,  who  was  a 
wealthy  agriculturist  in  Spain,  transported  some  white 
African  rams  of  great  size  and  beauty  to  his  estate  in  Boo- 
tica  (a  part  of  the  present  province  of  Estremadura),  and 
by  continually  crossing  them  with  his  Tarrentian  ewes  and 
their  progeny  succeeded  in  producing  a  breed  of  white  tine- 
woolled  sheep  of  vigorous  and  hardy  constitution  and  yield- 
ing a  heavy  fleece.  This  cross  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
been  the  original  of  the  Spanish  merino  sheep,  which,  with 
its  various  modifications  and  crossings,  has  been  the  parent 
of  most  of  the  fine-woolled  sheep  of  Europe  and  America. 
Its  transportation  to  France  and  careful  improvement  there 
have  led  to  the  production  of  the  French  merino,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  long-wool  breeds.  Its  introduction  into  (ler- 
many,  and  modification  by  crossing  and  by  climatic  influ- 
ences, have  produced  the  fine  Saxon  wools,  adapted  to  the 
making  of  the  best  broadcloths  ;  and  the  French  sheep  of 
Naz,  which  yields  a  still  finer  and  more  silky  wool  of  great 
lustre,  though  now  a  distinct  breed,  bears  traces  of  its  early 
merino  origin.  In  America  the  Spanish  merino,  introduced 
here  by  Delessert,  Livingston,  Col.  Humphreys,  and  William 
Jarvis  between  1801  and  1812,  has  exerted  a  wide  influence, 
and  together  with  the  Saxony  sheep,  the  sheep  of  Naz,  and 
the  French  merino  constitutes  to  tins  day  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  those  flocks  which  are  grown  mainly  for  their 
wool.  The  Australian  and  Cape  Colony  wools  are  also 
largely  indebted  to  the  merino  sheep  for  their  good  quali- 
ties. During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  greatly-in- 
creased demand  for  mutton  as  an  article  of  food  has  led  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep  which  have  larger  food-producing 
value,  and  with  which  the  wool  is  an  incidental  rather  than 
the  principal  product.  The  Leicester,  Cotswold,  and  South 
Down  among  the  English  sheep  are  the  best  of  this  class, 
while  the  undistinguished  breeds  of  South  America,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Western  States,  have  some  of  the  same  cha- 
racteristics. These  all  yield  coarser  wools,  and  while  the 
best  grades  are  valuable  for  the  worsted  manufacture,  for 
which  our  native  wools  are  not  adapted,  the  coarser  are 
equally  in  demand  for  carpets,  friezes,  and  negro  cloths. 

Wool  is  divided  by  the  sorters  primarily  into  pulled  and 
clipped  or  fleece  wools,  the  former  being  pulled  by  the  roots 
from  the  pelt  or  skin  of  the  dead  animal,  and  the  latter 
clipped  or  shorn  from  the  living  one.  The  clipped  or  fleece 
wools  form  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  in  market,  and 
these  are  again  divided  into  long  and  short  staple,  or  cloth- 
ing and  combing  wools.  These,  again,  are  classed  accord- 
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ing  to  their  fineness,  though  as  a  rule  the  short-Maple  cloth- 
ing orcarding  wools  are  much  liner  than  the  combing  wools, 
and  they  also  possess  the  felting  property  in  a  high  dc_-rc,-. 
having  more  serratures  or  scales  to  interlock  th:n. 
The  clothing  wools  are  used  mainly  for  broadcloths  and  the 
thicker  woollen  cloths ;  the  liner  combing  wools  for  soft  and 
thin  fabrics  for  women's,    wear;  the  medium   for  u 
goods,  delaines,  alpacas,  mohairs,  etc. ;  and  the  coarser  for 
carpets,  blankets,  and  coarse  goods  generally.     The  c|inin 
tity  of  wool  grown  has  increased  MTV  rapidly  during  the 
present  century  in  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and 
ern  Africa.     In  Asia,  where  tin-  sin.],  i-  valuable  alike  for 
its  flesh,  its  fleece,  and  it.s  pelt,  it  does  not  probably  vary 
much  from  what  itwas  in  past  ages.     The  incrcascin  j 
tity  in    Europe   and    America  h:is   been    largely  due  to  im- 
proved methods  of  breeding  and  feeding  the  sheep,  which 
caused  them  to  mature  earlier  and  to  \  ield  larger  and  more 
uniform  fleeces.     Much  of  this  improvement  and  the  intro 
duction  of  tbe  new  Leicester  breed,  the  Lincoln,  the  South 
and  Norfolk  Downs,  the  Dorset  and  Cheviot,  now  the  best 
grades  of  English  wools,  were  due  to  Robert  Hakewell  of 
Dishley  and  to  John  Kllmau  and  Jonas  Mills,  his  enterpris- 
ing and  successful  competitors  in  this  good  work.     In  this 
country,   since  the   time   of  Humphrey  and   Livingston, 
already  mentioned,  the  most  eminent  and  successful  wool- 
growers  have  been  Messrs.  Stephen  Atwood,  II.  S.  Randall, 
Grove,  D.  C.  Collins,  William  Chamberlain.  Kdwin   Ham- 
mond, and  George  Gcddes.     The  increase  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  during  the  pres- 
ent century  is  enormous.    In   1801  the  wool-clip  of  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  94,11(1(1, nun  pounds,  and  the 
imports  of  unmanufactured  wool  to  8,000,000  pounds  more. 
In  1 828  the  production  was  about  1 12,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
imports  in  round  numbers  30,000,000.     In  1851  the  pro- 
duction  was    208,000,000    pounds,   and   the    importation 
83,000,000.     In    1865   the    production   was  estimated   at 
250,000,000  pounds,  and  the  importation  was  212,208,000 
pounds.     The  next  ten  years  increased  the  production  to 
298,000,000  pounds,  and  the   importation  to  325,000,000 
pounds ;  and  to  this  was  to  be  added  for  manufacturing 
purposes  about  85,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  and  wool  ex- 
tract.    The  exportation  of  wool  at  this  time  was,  however, 
about  100,000,000  pounds.     The  wool  production  of  France 
has  increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  that  of  Great  Britain, 
though  mainly  in  the  finer  descriptions  of  wool.     France 
imports  also  considerable  quantities  of  fine  wools  from  other 
countries.     The  Australian   colony  of  New  South  Wales 
alone  exported  in  1875,  75,600,000  pounds  of  wool.     In  the 
U.  S.  the  demands  for  wool  for  our  own  manufactures  have 
increased  the  production  from  very  small  beginnings  to 
193  000,000  pounds  in  1875,  and  about  195,000,000  pounds 
in  1876  (of  which  51,000,000  were  from  California),  while 
the  amount  imported  was  nearly  55.000,000  pounds  in  1875 
and  44  642,836  pounds  in  1876.     Our  importation  consis 
of  three  kinds  of  wool,  neither  of  which  we  produce  to  an 
great  extent— viz.  the  fine  wools  of  Saxony  for  broadcloths 
etc    the  Leicester  and  other  combing  wools  of  high  I 
for  worsted  goods,  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  an 
coarse  long-stapled  South  American  wools  for  carpets,  et. 
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English  cloths  were  mainly  of  coanwqnalitii-n.  ami  inferior 
\n  some  of  those  made  on  the  Continent,  the  Kpanith  and 
Flemish  One  wooli  enabling  them  to  make  flnrr  and  nor* 
desirable  goods.     In  the  eighteenth  rrntnry  the  manufai- 
lure  of  both  worsteds  and  woolleni  began  to  be  eoae**- 
trated  in  Yorkshire,  and  Leeds,  Str»ud.  <  tnpprnham.  and 
lluddersfield  gradually  became  the  •*•!•  of  the  woolltm 
goods   manufacture;   while  Bradford,    ll.hi 
and  their  vicinities  absorbed  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
goods  »nd  carpets.     Hut,  though  large  qaaaUtln  of  goods 
were  made  and  sold,  their  quality  was  far  from  uniform, 
and  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  prooessee  of  manu- 
facture until  the  invention  of  the  carding-marhine  1- 
Paul,  which  first  came  into  DM  for  wool  in  Knglaad  about 
1753,  and  the  spinning  jenny,  Invented  by  Ilargr»ave»  and 
improved  by  Arkwright  (17»7-«»).     The  gradual  introjue- 
lion  of  these  machines,  and  the  application  of  steam  both 
as  a  motor  and  for  dyeing  and  dressing  pnrpow>,  greatly 
improved  the  character  of  the  F.nglifh  and  French  cloths 
but  until  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom  (whirh.  though 
invented  in  17s;>,  did  not  come  into  general  nw  till  aboi 
1800)  and  the  Jacquard  loom  (invented  in  181  1  ).  the  wool) 
and  worsted  manufactures  had  not  received  their  greate» 
impulse  in  Great  Britain.    The  French  manufacturer 
progressing  meanwhile  in  a  somewhat  different  direction. 
With  their  fine  and  soft  wools  they  directed  Ihrir  attention 
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(2)   HW/cii   .V«uu/<iclure».— The  manufacture  of  wop 
,,.to  fabrics  for  clothing  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries 
the  world.     At  precisely  what  date  the  primitive  man,  o 
rather  the  primitive  woman,  discovered  that  the  coa 

iol  of  the  sheep,  the  first  of  domesticated  animals,  cor'-' 
spun  into  long  threads,  woven  on  the  rude  and  imp. 
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the  traditions  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood  are  tl 
things  common  to  all  the  tribes of  the .world      Fn>m  th 


ry  largely  to  the  production  of  fabrics  for  women's  wear, 
id  with  their  admirable  taste  and  delicacy  of  workman- 
ship soon  achieved  great  success.     The  Freoeh  merii 
goods,  introduced  by  Hallotan  at  Uheims  in  1MI,  kare 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  all-wool  product  In  soft»ww 
durability,  and  beauty.    Other  goods,  both  of  « 
worsted,  pure  and  in  combination  with  idlk.  coll 
linen,  have  been  produced  in  vast  quantities  in  hnglai 
and  France.     The  broadcloths  of  the  highest  grade  made 
in  France  are  of  better  quality  than  any  others,  ei 
some  of  the  German  goods  i  but  the  practice  of  a 
these,  as  well  as  e«rimeres.  satinets,  and  indeed  , 
everv  description  of  the  heav.er  wool  goods 
or  the  ground  and  picked  fibres  of  old  wool 
proposed  in  1013  at  Batley.  Kngland,  bu 
"'I,  has  done  much 
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WOOL,  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES,  AND  THE  WOOL-TRADE. 


lific  of  inventions  for  the  improvement  of  these  manufac- 
tures, and  to  them  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  original 
and  best  processes  for  making  felted   goods,  carpetings, 
broadeloths,  hat-bodies,  etc.;  the  knitting-frame,  and  later 
the  various   knitting-machines,  the  burring-machine,  the 
Crompton  loom  for  weaving   by  power  fancy  cassimcres, 
which,  with  its  successive  improvements,  is  now  far  superior 
to  any  other  loom  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  still  more  won- 
derful automatic  Bigclow  carpet-loom  ;  the  best  processes 
for  making  a  mixed  mousseline  delaine;  Simpson's  wool- 
comber;  the  Smith  moquctte  carpet-loom;  and,  latest  of 
all,  the  compounder  or  new  machine,  which  makes   by  a 
novel  and  ingenious  process,  from  comparatively  thin  goods, 
the  heiuy  pile  goods   known  as  the  "Windsor  fabrics." 
The  woollen  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with.     In  addition  to  the  high  price 
of  labor  as  compared  with  European  countries,  nnd  the  lack 
for  many  years  of  native  wool  of  those  qualities  best  adapt- 
ed to  their  use,  they  have  been  alternately  fostered  and 
ruined  by  high  and  low  tariffs,  and  their  goods  systemati- 
cally depreciated  by  the  importers  and  free-traders;  but 
they  have  at  length  reached  a  position  in  which  they  can 
supply  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  woollen  and  worsted 
goods  consumed  here,  and,  except  in  a  few  classes  of  goods, 
produce  those  of  better  quality  than  their  European  rivals. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  finest  grades  of  broadcloths  or 
black  cassimeres  are  made  here,  none  of  the  finest  French 
merinos  or  cashmeres,  nor  some  varieties  of  worsted  goods, 
nor,  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  Persian  or  Axminster 
carpets — the  broadcloths,  merinos,  etc.,  because  we  have 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  very  finest  wools,  nor  is  it 
profitable  either  to  grow  or  import  them  ;  and  the  carpets 
and  some  of  the  worsted  goods  because  they  are  only  in 
demand  to  a  limited  extent,  and  will  not  pay  a  fair  interest 
on  the  costly  '•  plant"  necessary  for  their  production.     Hut 
our  mills  do  produce  nearly  all  the  fancy  cassimeres,  plaid 
and  striped  eloths,  tricots,  and  cheviots  for  business  suits, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  meltons  and  silk  mixtures  used 
for  the  same  purpose;  the  beavers,  moscows,  chinchillas, 
diagonals,  and  other  cloaking  goods  for  outer  garments; 
knit  goods  of  all  grades  and  for  all  purposes;  and  flannels 
and  blankets  of  superior  quality  to  any  in  the  world  for 
bed-coverings ;    woollen   shawls  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
serviceableness,  broche  and  other  fine  shawls;    delaines, 
both  the  all-wool  and  the  mixed  goods  so  generally  worn, 
and   now  all-wool   merino   plaids   and   matelasses ;  horse 
blankets,  rugs,  and  felted  carpeting,  and  clothing  of  all 
descriptions ;    felt  and   wool  hats  of  several  grades ;    in- 
grain carpets  of  all  qualities;  Brussels,  velvet,  tapestry, 
and  recently  some  Wilton,  Axminster,  and  Aubusson  car- 
pets ;  printed  carpets  and  floor-cloths ;  worsted  poplins, 
serges,  cloakings,  printed  cashmeres,  alpacas,  mohair  lus- 
tres, and  brilliantinea;  satin  lastings  and  prunellas  of  ex- 
cellent  quality ;    all   descriptions   of    upholstery   fabrics, 
including  reps,  all-wool  and  union  damasks,  silk  cotelines, 
lambrequin   cloths,    carriage   trimmings    and    lace,   wool 
fringes,  yak  fringes  and  lace,  bunting  superior  to  the  Brit- 
ish ;  while  in  our  newly-invented  "  Windsor  fabrics,"  in 
which,  by  a  new  process,  we  are  able  to  thrust  the  fibres  of 
the  wool  through  lighter  fabrics  and  lock  and  felt  them  on 
the  under  side,  we  have  achieved  a  great  victory  both  in 
cheapness  and  durability  over  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of  heavy  pile  goods. 

The  growth  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  U.  S. 
within  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years  has  been  very  rapid. 
From  1790  to  1810  there  was  a  large  domestic  manufacture 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
men  and  all  the  boys  were  clothed  in  homespun,  while  the 
women  wore,  for  every-day  use,  linsey-wolsey,  a  fabric  com- 
posed of  linen  and  wool.  In  1810  this  domestic  manufac- 
ture was  estimated  at  $25,608,788.  But  after  this  date  the 
domestic  production  fell  off  rapidly,  and  at  first  the  factory- 
made  goods  did  not  supply  their  place.  In  1820  the  total 
value  of  woollen  goods  reported  was  $4,413,068;  in  1830, 
$14,528,166;  in  1840,  $20,696,999;  in  1850,  $43,207,545;  in 
1860,  $68,865,963;  in  1870,  $217,668,826.  In  1876,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  business,  there  was  a  slight  falling  off 
in  production,  and  a  still  larger  one  in  importation.  The 
value  of  the  woollen  goods  produced  in  1876  is  estimated 
at  $208,118,875,  being  the  product  of  9650  sets,  as  against 
10,073  sets  in  1870.  Massachusetts  has  from  the  first 
maintained  the  leading  position  in  these  manufactures,  her 
production  of  all-wool  goods,  carpetings,  worsted,  and 
mixed  goods  of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  and  wool,  amounting 
in  1875  to  $57,629,587,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  production  of  the  country.  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  are  the  other  largest 
producers,  though  nearly  every  State  has  some  woollen 
manufactures.  The  importations  in  1821  were  $7,437,737 ; 
in  1831,  $12,627,229;  in  1841,  $11,001,939;  in  1851, 
$19,507,309;  in  1861,  $28,487,166;  in  1870,  $34,049,070; 


in  1876,  $33,208,808.  As  the  imports  are  reckoned  at  gold 
value,  and  without  duty,  their  market-value  would  be  about 
double,  or  $66,417,616,  and  the  total  value  of  imports  and 
manufactures  $274,536,493 ;  so  that  a  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  amount  is  produced  by  American  manu- 
facturers. 

JJrucessea  of  Manufacture  of  Woollen  and  Worsted  Goods. 
— The  variety  of  goods  wholly  or  in  part  made  of  wool,  and 
of  those  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted,  is  so  great  that  we 
can  only  name  in  the  most  general  way  the  processes  to 
which  each  is  subjected  in  its  manufacture.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  woollen  and  worsted  goods  begins,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  in  the  character  of  the  wool  used : 
for  all  descriptions  of  heavy  wool  goods  a  more  or  less  fine, 
short-stapled,  and  readily-felting  wool  is  required;  for  all 
goods  wholly  or  in  part  of  worsted  the  wool  must  be  of  long 
staple  (fibres  2|  to  5  or  6  inches  in  length),  not  very  fine, 
and  either  naturally  or  by  the  combing  process  freed,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  those  serratures  or  imbrications 
which  constitute  the  felting  property.  This  primary  differ- 
j  ence  in  the  character  of  the  wools  required,  of  course,  gov- 
erns the  purchase  of  the  wool,  and  restricts  it  to  the  quality 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  particular  kind  of  goods  to  be 
maiio.  In  the  case  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the  wool, 
which  is  usually  purchased  in  bales,  and  not  scoured,  is 

(1)  sorted,  the  sorter  arranging  each  pile  or  lot  according 
to  its  fineness,  length  of  st;ipk>,  and  silkiness  of  texture. 

(2)  Scoured;  this  is  accomplished  by  throwing  it  into  large 
tanks  filled  with  water  and  an  abundance  of  soap,  and  kept 
at  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  steam,  and  continually 
moved  by  means  of  rakes  or  stirring-sticks  driven  by  steam- 
power.    When  thoroughly  cleansed  it  is  drawn  out  through 
rollers  to  squeeze  out  the  watcr,.and  then  dried  by  revolving 
fans  or  other  means.     By  this  scouring  and  washing  not 
only  is  the  dirt  and  soil  removed  from  the  fleeces,  but  the 
yolk  or  suint — a  peculiar  fatty  secretion  of  the  sheep  most 
abundant  in  the  merino  breeds — is  also  discharged.     The 
English  manufacturers  extract  these  matters  from  the  water 
by  a  chemical  process,  and  make  candles  from  the  product. 
The  wool  is  next  dyed  (if  it  is  necessary  to  dye  it  in  the 
wool).     The  next  process  is  willyiug,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Western  and  South  American  wools,  burring.     The  object 
of  this  is  to  remove  seeds  and  burs  which  have  become 
entangled  in  the  wool.    The  American  burring-machine  of 
Mr.  8.  R.  Packhurst  does  this  very  perfectly  and  in  com- 
bination  with  the  earding-machine.     Picking,  teasing,  or 
moating  is  the  next  process,  and  is  performed  by  a  machine 
which  tears  open  the  matted  portions  and  separates  the 
wool  into  small  tufts,  the  larger  impurities  and  knots  being 
frequently  removed  by  hand-picking.    Either  before  or  im- 
mediately after  this  process  the  wool  is  oiled,  oleic  acid  or 
oleine  being  now  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  instead 
of  olive  oil,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  oleine  and  paraftine 
oil ;  these  oils  are  much  more  readily  removed  from  the 
yarn  or  tissues  by  a  brief  scouring  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  pure  water  than  the  olive  oil,  and  there  is  much  less 
danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  than  from  the  use  of 
the  vegetable  oils.     The  wool  is  now  ready  for  the  scrub- 
bing, carding,  and  stubbing  processes,  which,  though  for- 
merly  separate,  are   now   continuous  by  the   use   of  the 
patent  feeder  and  condenser.     Their  office  is  to  convert  the 
wool  into  rolls,  which  are  drawn  out  and  slightly  twisted 
before  they  are  spun.     The  spinning  is  the  next  process,  and 
herein  is  another  difference  between  woollen  and  worsted 
yarns,   the   yarns   for  woollen   cloths   being   but   slightly 
twisted,  so  as  to  leave  them  more  free  for  felting,  but  those 
for  the  warp  twisted  more  than  those  for  the  weft,  as  they  have 
to  bear  more  strain  ;  while  the  worsted  yarns  are  hard-spun 
and  made  into  a  much  stronger  thread.     The  slight  twist- 
ing and  comparative  lack  of  strength  in  woollen  yarn  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  to  weave  it  on  a  power-loom  than  the 
worsted,  cotton,  silk,  or  linen  yarns.    The  yarn,  when  spun, 
is  reeled,  and,  if  to  be  made  into  cloth,  warped,  beamed, 
singed,  sized,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  weaving.     The 
weaving  may  take  place  on  a  hand-loom,  on  an  ordinary 
power-loom  for  broadcloths,  flannels,  cassimeres,  satinets, 
blankets,  etc.,  etc. ;  on  a  Crompton  loom  for  fancy  cassi- 
meres, yarns  of  different  colors  being  introduced  ;  or  on  the 
Earnshaw  needle-loom,  where  the  goods  are  made  with  two 
faces  or  different  colors  are  used.     Broadeloths,  and  indeed 
most  woollen  goods,  are  next  scoured  to  remove  the  oil,  and 
then,  if  thought  necessary,  dyed   again,  and  tentered  or 
stretched  upon  hooks  to  dry.    Burling,  or  picking  off  irreg- 
ular threads,  hairs,  and  dirt,  succeeds  this,  and  then,  for 
the  cloths,  come  the  fulling  process  and  the  teaseling  or 
raising  the  nap,  which  is  sheared  evenly  by  the  helicoidal 
shears.     It  is  next  steamed  or  scalded  to  prevent  its  spot- 
ting unevenly-  from  the  rain,  and  pressed  between  polished 
iron  plates  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.     The  flannels, 
blankets,  etc.,  do  not  go  through  these  last  processes.     The 
knit  goods  are  made  from  the  yarn  on  knitting-machines 
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ami  finished  by  hand.     Delaines  have  usually  cotton 
and  are  woven  on  cotton  looms,  and  printed,  like  call 
from  rollers.     Carpets  are  made  troin  roiir-i-r  woo!-.  un<i  iio 
not  go  through  so  many  preliminary  proee--e«  I, .-tore  -|,in 

ning  :  they  are  woven  on  the  Bigelnw  carpet  I us  or  some 

modification  of  them.     The  worsted  wools  ur tnhc<l  on  a 

combing-machino  with  heated  teeth,  to  make  the  fibres 
straight  and  parallel,  and  the  shorter  fibres  are  r.,tnl,r.l 
out ;  these  arc  called  not7«.  The  other  processes  before  i  to- 
spinning  are  much  the  same  us  already  described;  the  \ 
yarns  are  hard-twisted,  and  fur  sonic  purposes,  as  for  al- 
pacas, mohairs,  anil  lustred  goods,  the  lustred  wools  and 
the  hair  or  wool  of  the  alpaca  anil  vicuna  and  of  the  angora 
goat  arc  used.  The  weaving  arid  ilyeinL'  of  tin •-••  ^",o.|s  arc 
watched  with  great  care.  The  cow's  hair,  camel's  hair,  and 
calf's  hair  goods  are  of  cheaper  grades,  and  in  quality  be- 
long rather  to  the  woollen  than  the  worsted  trade.  Mo-l 
of  them  contain  a  cnnsiilenible  proportion  of  the  lower 
grades  of  wool,  woollen  waste,  and  shoddy. 

(3)   Wool-Trade. — The  business  of  dealing  in  wools  is  a 
very  ancient  one.     There  are  evidences  of  its  existence 

?robably  not  less  than  four  thousand  years  ago.     Syria  and 
'ersia,  with  their  immense  tlocks,  whose  fleeces  formed  an 
important  item  of  traffic  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham, 
whose  white  wools  were  sold  in  the  Tyrian  market  a  thou- 
sand years  later,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Rome,  were  all  largely  interested  in  the  wool- 
trade.     In  the  Middle  Ages  the  dealer  in  wool  was  called  a 
wool-stapler,  from  his  selection  and  appraisal  of  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  wool.     This  was  the  calling  of  Shakspcare's 
father,  and  was  not  an  uncommon  one  at  that  day.    With 
the   vast   increase   of  the   wool   manufacture   throughout 
Europe  and  America  in  the  present  century,  the  wool-trade 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  traffic. 
Its  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  reports  are  carefully  stud- 
ied in  all  the  great  marts  of  trade.     The  business  is  com- 
plicated by  the  great  variety  of  qualities  and  prices  of  wool*. 
The  report  of  the  wool-trade  in  the  U.  S.  for  1875  specifies 
six  different  classes  in  the  U.  S.,  and  embraces  so  many 
different  qualities  that  the  prices  ranged  from  24  cents  to 
$1  per  pound.     Of  foreign  wools  there  were  importations 
from  twelve  or  fifteen  different  ports,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber of  grades,  ranging  from  15  to  50  cents  per  pound.    The 
total  wool-clip  of  the  U.  S.  in  1875  was  about  193,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  amount  imported  54,901,760  pounds.     ( 
this  amount,  only  1,164,873  pounds  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain.    (For  many  important  facts  and  statistics  used  in  this 
article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  John  L 
Hayes,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Woo 
Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Franklin  Allen,  Esq. 
secretary  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  New  York 
Citv  )  L.  P.  BROTKKTT. 

Worms  [Ang.-Sax.  iciirm  ;  Lot.  vermi*],  a  name  given 
to  numerous  invertebrates  whose  sole  common  characl 
the  possession  of  an  elongated  flexible  body.     1 
term  are  embraced  the  representatives  of  not  only  did 
classes,  but  forms  so  diverse  in  morphological  c 
that  they  have  been  by  some  naturalists  separate 
two  or  more  of  the  primary  divisions  (snb-kmgd 
branches)  of  the  animal  kingdom :  it  follows,  therefore,  tl 
their  relations  to  each  other  are  not  only  in  some  cas. 
very  distant,  but  that  they  may  even  be   most  tntimal 
with  forms  entirely  dissimilar  in  configuration  and 
live  characters.     The  organi.ation  may  be  of  t 
primitive  and  simple  character  (especially  so  if  we 
the  term  to  the  Gregarinid*),  or  it  may  be  of  tb 
complex  nature.     The  development  is  also  so  e 
diverse  in  the  different  groups  that  no  common  char, 
can  bv  any  possibility  be  formulated  for  them  >"  «™'™< 
with  other  groups  of  animals.     Even  ,n  habitat,  t 
are  more  than  usually  variable,  and  to  such  an  extent,  ,n 
deed,  that  kindred  forms  may  vary  greatly  in  this  respeci 
e.  g.  some  species  are  terrestrial,  as  in  the  *•*"**•*•**! 
mon  earthworm   and   certain   planarmns ;    o 
related  arc  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters  ;  others  s 
found  in  the  sea;  and,  finally,  species  even  not  d.sl 
related  maybe  parasitic  and  pass  their  who  e 
some  condition  or  other  in  the  interiors  of  various an imals 
"  It  should  also  be  remembered,"  says  Dr.  Packar. 
among  worms  are  many  synthetic  types  which 
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m  earth 


under  tlie  minx 


e    o        o         e 

the  quite  numrrou-  '«  or  !«•*) 

nninial  has  been  e«t>lili<hr.l  a  gmnp  of  ii 
value  under  the  name  of  Dtteuphurji 

\  fourtli  ',].liti,.|  in  BII:III»!«  i 

eimlly,  the  Mrttr-.lr  *>r,-,  fir  holothurianv 
wormt;  and  l«r  MK-II  iprcirn  h»» 


ypii-ul  wormt;  and  l«r  MK-II  iprcirn  h»»  \<tm  1nm*A  th 
name  (irphyrra.  :,  A  few  singular  iwiniminx,  ttancd 
and  coinpnriitiv  ely  -ii-.rt  animal*  bare  bern  MfrrtgAt 


under  tli  tognathn. 

hrough  a  remarkable  MTirs  of  metamorpho***.  the  nnl  of 
which  greatly  resemble  tbow  undergone  by 

inve.  tor  this  and  other  reanma,  been  ix.latcd  ui 

icropncusta.     (T)  More  or  le»*  elongated,  noootB, 
marticulatcd   worm*   are  the   Tnrbrllarian- 

like  worms,  generally  pru\ided  »iili  ••! r  mot*  ••rfUn, 

and  with  the  body  flattened  nnd  inatt 


,     ,      •     ••    ! 

linea.     (4) 


the  common  flukr,  are  called 


e  common     ur,  .- 

worms  form  another  group,  tun  • 

cnliar  tvpe  of  parasitic  worms  without  an  intettinal  canal 
and  with  an  armed  head  i»  called  Arantlmrrphala.  "Ill 
Elongated,  rouml,  inarticulated  form«  of  -  •  ir« 

arc  the  N'ematoids.     (12)  Certain  mieroteorde  formi  are 
well  known  under  the  name  of  wheel  animal*.  RoUloria, 
and    i;..tifera.     TMe"c  several  forms  have  be«n  va 
combined.    Until  within  the  lant  few  year*  tb«  mott  eonnoB 
combination  was  under  two  clauses  :  tbe  flrrt,  s«eond,  lh: 
and  fourth  were  grouped  under  on*  claw  M  true  annr'i 
while  the  remaining  were  segregated  under  matin 
a>  ««ol«eid«.    By  a  few  authors  all  the  group,  above  named 
have  been  regarded  an  distinct  ela»»e»,  but  by  man  tbe 
first  two  gronps  have  been  recognltcd  M  ordtn  of  a  common 
groups  named  chsftopods.    Kecently.  there  ban  brm  a  di 
position  to  recast  the  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  based 
upon  developmental  characters.     Thus,  Prof,  lluxlry.  aflm 
having  primarily  grouped  all  animals  into  Protoioa  and 
Metaioa,  has  separated  the  latter  into  ()a»trm.a?,  whi< 
have  an  intestinal  canal,  and  Agarti»»,  which  are  d 
titute  of  an  intentinal  canal  ;  tbe  former  art  fnrtb< 
entiated  into  Polystomata  (tbe  sponge*)  and  Monortomala 
(all  the  other  animals)  i  and  the  Monoftomala  into 
ostomata,  or  those  whose  mouth  coincide*  with  the  priir 
live  aperture  of  the  embryo,  and  Deuterostomala.  '.r  ih 
whose  mouth  is  developed  independently  of  the  prirmtn 
aperture.     The  Deuterostomata  are  again  separated 
Schiioco-la  and  Enteroewla.   Of  the  groups  of  wormiaboi 
enumerated,  the  flirt,  third,  reventh,  eighth,  eleventh,  an 
twelfth  are  considered   as  tfn.rrir«-  m««<~lom«tn  « 
,,,,main  ,SV,,^r,'«orp»-i  ,-  the  second  and  fourth  M« 
monMloiHrtla    rf«f<r«.»oi.n.o    .SV*i..^r/«  ;    the    fiOh     I 
sixth  as  tf...fr«r  mnmHtnmata  ltr*trr,»l»*«<«  f.""-' 
and  the  ninth  and  tenth  as  Aj«.,r^. 
the   forms   thus   enumerated    have  also    been  > 
animals  very  different  in  general  anpea 
in   the  character,  of  the  adult.     Ynn*.   th.  brachi 
and  polywan,  have   been  approximated  to  t 
bv  some  recent  authors  (,.  y.  Mow    K""1*"^  ;„ 
and  certainly  in  their  developmental    history   there  a 
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for  permanently  recording  the  pressure  of  steam,  the  force 
anil   direction    of  the    wind,    meteorological    phenomena, 
the  investigations  of  the  astronomer,  etc.     Examples  of 
this    class    are   the    ftcam-engine   indicator  (see    STKAM- 
ENGINK,   Fig.  40),  the   meteorograph  (see    OUSKRVATORY, 
MKTKOKOLOUICAL),  and   the  delicate  recording  apparatus 
now  used  in  large  observatories.    The  latter  class  arc  usually 
termed  tvpe-writers,  the  simple  elements  of  which  are  a 
movement  to  bring  the  type  into  position,  an  inking  device, 
an  impression  movement,  and  means  fur  letter  and  line 
spacing.     The  earliest  form  perhaps  was  invented  in  Eng- 
land in   1714,  and  many   modifications   have    since  been 
patented  in  various  countries.     The  most  successful  seems 
to  be  the  Sholcs  and  (iliddcn  type-writer,  patented  by  C. 
L.  Sholes  of  Wisconsin,  in  1808,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  sewing-machine,  and  is  worked   with   lettered   keys 
arranged   in  four   rows,  each  type-carrier    being    thrown 
up  as  it?  key  is  struck.     The  type  letters  are  engraved  on 
the  ends  of  steel  bars,  which  are  pivoted  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  so  that  the  end  of  each  bar  will  strike  at 
the  same  point  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.    An  inked  ribbon 
passes  over  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  over  the  whole  a 
cylinder  carries  the  paper  to  receive  the  impression.     The 
cylinder  by  a  spring  and  ratchet  movement  revolves  the 
width  of  a  letter,  and  when  a  line  is  completed  it  has  also 
a  lateral  movement  for  each  new  line.    With  practice  it  will 
print  from  00  to  75  words  a  minute.    This  machine,  used  by 
the  Automatic  Telegraph  Co.,  has  been  modified   by  sub- 
stituting for  letters  on  the  bars  the  Morse  telegraphic  cha- 
racters, which  are  perforated  through  the  paper,  and  the 
sheet  is  then  passed  through  the  apparatus  connected  with 
the  telegraph,  as  described  in  the  article  TKI.KURAPII.    The 
typograph  was  invented  by  Charles  A.  Washburn  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1859  and  patented  in  1870.     This  ma- 
chine, like  the  type-writer,  has  the  different  types  fixed  to 
the  ends  of  small  steel  bars  connected  to  a  series  of  keys, 
which,  on   being  struck   by  the  fingers,  throw  the  types 
against  the  paper  to  be  written  on.     These  type-bars  are 
of  different  lengths,  and  have  different  radii,  but  are  so 
pivoted  as  to  bring  the  types  to  a  common  centre  by  touch- 
ing the  keys  to  which  they  are  attached.     The  paper  is 
made  to  move  laterally  a  single  space  as  each  key  is  struck, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  line  it  is  drawn  back  and  thrown  up 
a  line  space,  the  letters  being  impressed  on  the  paper  as 
fast  as  the  fingers  can  be  made  to  touch  the  different  keys. 
Several  machines  have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  among  which  is  Johnson's,  which  enables  a  blind 
person  to  impress  characters  in  rows  and  lines  so  as  to 
be  read  by  the  sense  of  touch.     The  matrix  compositors 
of  John  E.  Sweet  and  Pierre  Flauim    (see  PRINTING,  in 
CYCLOPEDIA)  may  be  used  as  type-writers  by  interposing 
inked  ribbon  and  paper  between  the  type  and  the  impres- 
sion-bar. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  record  the  spoken  word  by 
automatic  means.  One  of  these  is  the  machine  invented 
by  M.  II.  Huppinger,  a  Frenchman,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  the  hand,  and  is  put  in  connection  with  the  vocal 
organs,  recording  their  movements  on  a  moving  band  of 
paper  in  dots  and  dashes.  The  person  using  it  repeats  the 
words  of  a  speaker  after  him  inaudibly,  and  this  lip-lan- 
guage is  afterward  written  out.  The  phonautograph,  de- 
scribed in  the  article  ACOUSTICS,  may  yet  be  utilized  for 
recording  language  by  its  unerring  sound-lines. 

A  stenographic  machine  has  been  invented  in  France, 
which  has  a  keyboard  of  12  black  and  12  white  keys  on  a 
plane,  arranged  in  three  groups  of  four  black  and  four 
white  keys.  The  keys,  operated  like  a  piano,  produce  in- 
dications in  ink  on  a  roll  of  paper,  the  black  keys  giving 
long  marks,  and  the  white  ones  simple  dots.  These  keys 
may  be  simultaneously  struck,  so  that  the  combinations 
may  give  several  letters  or  words  for  every  movement  of 


the  operator's  fingers.  It  is  said  that  six  months'  practice 
will  enable  one  to  follow  a  speaker.  A  similar  machine 
was  invented  by  J.  C.  Zachos  of  New  York,  designated  the 
"  Zachos  stcno-phonotype  reporter,"  in  which  the  types 
are  placed  on  twelve  shuttle-bars,  two  or  more  of  which 
may  be  simultaneously  placed  in  position.  The  impres- 
sion is  given  by  a  plunger  or  platen  common  to  all  the 
bars.  This  machine,  according  to  the  inventor's  scheme, 
will  enable  a  person  to  follow  a  speaker. 

Attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  type-wheel  used  in 
the  recording  telegraph,  the  telephone  for  conveying  to  a 
distance  vocal  and  musical  sounds,  and  the  automatic  tele- 
graph, all  of  which  are  described  under  TELEGRAPH.  Men- 
tion may  also  be  made  of  the  Edison  electrical  pen,  which 
by  electricity  rapidly  moves  a  needle  while  the  pen  is 
forming  the  letters  on  paper  as  in  ordinary  writing.  The 
paper,  having  every  line  of  the  letters  perforated  by  the 
nc-i'dlf,  may  be  placed  on  carbon  paper  or  other  coloring 
medium,  and  a  large  number  of  impressions  taken  on  paper 
by  simple  pressure,  the  copy  receiving  the  coloring-matter 
through  the  fine  holes.  WILLIAM  8.  PATKHSON. 

Wun'derlich  (KARL  AUGUST),  b.  Aug.  4, 1815,  at  Sulz 
on  the  Neckar,  in  WUrtcmbcrg:  studied  medicine  at  Tubin- 
gen ;  visited  France  and  Belgium  1837-39;  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  at  Tubingen  in  1840  and  at  Leipsic 
in  1850.  He  wrote  lltnulbueh  iler  1'nihnlot/if  und  Thernpie 
(3  vols.,  1846-54),  Vcnnrk  einer  patltologtiehtn  Phytiofngle 
lift  Jilutu  (1844),  Gcuehi'rhtf  tier  MerfieiH  (1859),  and  E'«j<-n- 
vunm-in  Krunkheilfti  (1868).  WithRoserin  1841  he  founded 
the  Arrhie  fur  pAytiolofftKhc  Heilktntde,  which  represents 
his  peculiar  standpoint  as  a  physician  and  scientist. 

Wutt'ke  (KARL  FRIKDRICH  ADOLF),  b.  Nov.  10,  1S19, 
at  Hrcslau,  Prussian  Silesia,  studied  theology  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  Berlin,  1854,  and  in  Halle,  1861. 
His  principal  works  are:  Oaekiehtt  tic*  Heldciithum*  In 
JlfZiii/  ntif  Jielif/ivii,  HY«»<-w,  h'ltnxt,  tilttlii'hkeit  ulifl  Slanti- 
leben,  2  vols.,  Breslau,  1851-53;  Haudburh  tier  christlidieit 
Sitli  nit-lire,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1800-61;  Her  deutache  Vulka- 
ubcrylaube  der  Getjcnwart,  Hamburg,  1860. 

Wyck  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Haarlem  in  1616  ;  resided  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Italy  ;  settled  afterward  in  London,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  genre  painter,  and  d.  there 
in  1682  or  1686.  Among  his  most  celebrated  pictures  are 
those  of  London  during  and  after  the  conflagration  of  1660. 
His  drawings  and  etchings,  which  are  very  scarce,  are  also 
highly  esteemed. 

Wy'imnts  (JOHN),  b.  at  Haarlem  in  1600,  and  d.  there  in 
1677.  Of  his  personal  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  pic- 
tures, generally  representing  prospects  from  the  surround- 
ings of  his  native  city,  sandhills  in  the  background  and 
old  tree-trunks  and  wild  flowers  in  the  foreground,  are 
highly  esteemed  and  command  a  very  high  price.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Wouvcrman  and  Adrian  van  der  Velde. 

Wysock'i  (PiOTR),  b.  at  Warsaw  in  1799;  entered  the 
royal  guard  in  1817;  received  his  higher  military  educa- 
tion in  the  academy  of  Warsaw,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in 
one  of  the  regiments  stationed  in  that  city  when  in  1828 
he  formed  a  secret  union  of  all  the  younger  officers  of  the 
garrison  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  Po- 
land. On  Nov.  29,  1830,  the  insurrection  burst  forth, 
and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Radziwill  he  fought  with 
distinction  at  Wavre  and  Grochow.  He  afterward  fol- 
lowed Dwernicki  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  into  Vol- 
hynia  and  crossed  the  Galician  frontier,  but  succeeded 
in  escaping  and  returned  to  Warsaw.  As  colonel  of  the 
10th  regiment  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  storming 
of  Wola,  Sept.  6, 1831,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians, 
who  sent  him  to  work  in  the  Siberian  mines,  where  he  d. 
in  1837. 


Y. 


Young  (ROBERT  ANDERSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Campbell's 
Station,  Knox  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  23,  1824;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  East  Tennessee;  was  licensed  to 
preach  Jan.,  1845;  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Paine  at 
Clarksvillc,  Tenn.,  1848,  and  elder  by  Bishop  Andrew  at 
Athens,  Ala.,  in  1850  ;  has  filled  important  stations  in  the 
Tennessee  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  of  which 
he  has  been  secretary  for  many  years,  and  which  he  has 
several  times  represented  in  the  General  Conference ;  was 
seven  years  in  the  St.  Louis  conference,  and  three  years 
president  of  Florence  University,  Ala.:  has  been  since  May 
9,  1873,  secretary  of  board  of  trust  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity; is  the  author  of  Personages.  T.  0.  Summits. 


Young'husband  (C.  W.),  entered  the  Royal  Artillery 
Dec.  14,  1837;  became  captain  in  1846  and  colonel  1863; 
was  employedin  making  a  magnetic  survey  in  Canada  1841— 
46,  and  at  Woolwich  in  reducing  his  observations  1846-54; 
served  in  the  Crimean  campaign  Oct.-Nov.,  1854,  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  Inkerman  and  siege  of  Sevastopol ;  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution  1855  ; 
superintendent  of  contracts  in  Belgium  and  Prussia  in  1857 ; 
member  of  the  ordnance  select  committee  in  1863  ;  super- 
intendent of  the  royal  gunpowder  factory,  Waltham  Abbey, 
in  1868  ;  which  latter  position  he  vacated  in  1875,  when 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  royal  gun-factories,  royal 
arsenal,  Woolwich. 


7.KMTH  TELESCOPE— ZODIACAL  LKHIT. 


z. 


/c'nith  Tcl'escope,  an  astronomicnl  instrument  fur 

measuring  sin:ill  ditl'urein'cK  nf  ziMiiili  ili-iimi-i •-.     It  wa« 
ili-i^ni1'!  liy  t'iipt.  Andrew  Tnluott.  1'.  S.  Kn^iin-iT-. 
the  year  1884,  and  the  method  of  determining  thn  liilituid', 
in  wliich  it  is  principuHy  ur*ttl.  i-  hi'iii-i'  knov\n  it-  '/-. 
tin 'ili<iil.    The  results  obtained  with  this  portable  in-tniim-tn 
rival  in  accuracy  those  of  the  taatnMMDll  "i   ii  tixedob- 
MT\';itnrv.     In  our  tnvn  <'u:i>t  Siii\i-\  it  i-  u^i-.l  <.\rlu-i\  i-l\ 
for  the  determination  "f  latitude.  :nid  ni-'M-iniially  \«r  the 
deterininntion  of  local  time.    The  ligurc  reprcsenU  u  zenith 
teloacope  of  the  Coast  ,^— ^ 

Survey,      having      an 
aperture   of  about  3J 
inches,  a  focal  length 
of  about -li  inches,  mid 
a   magnifying    power 
varving    between   160 
and  12U.     Stars  of  the 
seventh        magnitude 
may  be  observed  with 
it.      The  tube   rotates 
around    a    horizontal 
axis  Q,  and   is   coun- 
terpoised by  ft  weight 
at  0.    A  striding-lcvel 
at  S  indicates  the  de- 
viation   of   this    axis 
from        horizontality. 
The  essential  parts  of 
the  instrument  consist 
in  the  sensitive  level  L 
and  the  micrometer  E. 
The  level  is  connected 
with  the  telescope,  so 
that  the  inclination  of 
its  line  of  oollimation 
may  be  known.     The 
pniduated     semicircle 
K   is  attached   to  tho 
tube,  and  by  means  of 
the  vernier  H,  which  ia 
attached  by  an  arm  to 
the    movable   level  L, 
zenith    distances    can 
be  read  to  within  30". 
The  micrometer-screw 
is  used  for  measuring 
apparent  differences  of 
zenith  distance   when 


>  and  s'  —  the  observed  lenilh  distance*  of  tba  N.  aad  B. 
stars; 

l>  -  the  value,  of  imp  dni>i.>ti  »f  the  level; 

r  an. I  and 

m  and  m'  —  the  re. In. -in.n  in  the  meridian  for  (lie  X.  and 
•  re.  the  .tmr*  ar«  biMcUd  a  .baft 
distance  from  tb«  meridian. 

( See  A/./  <'oa«  Hmrrrf  Hrport  ( IM4) ; 

.I,./..  No.  'i  •'••»- 

u.i/  nf  t!,,krrical  axd  I'ractical  vi*rw»M»; 

I.    « 

/odi'nrnl  l.ieht.  A  faint  illuminatii  i 
unlike  an  aurora-borealis,  whieh,  at  certain 
cially,  is  vi.ible  soon  after  sun.et,  or  al-o  a  little  t«  f.,rr  -un 

•',P  region  "f  the  :  •*""      I"  "or 

latitude*  it  i-  •  ""US  when  the  pint  • 

lie  in  the  region  in  which  the  light  i-  <ipilde.  and 
plane  of  the  sun's  equator,  make  thr  greatest  angle  within* 
horizon.     Hence  it  i.  mo.t  .  n  in  the  .veiling  In 

the  month,  of  April  and  May,  and  at  ' 
of  the  year  before  sunrise.     The  apparent  distance  of  It* 
vertex  from  the  sun  in  found  to  vary  according  to  circam- 
stnnces  from  40°  to  »0°  or  1<M>°  ;  and  -id^d.ll 

has  been  seen  utirely  aero*.  th«  b««yrTi- 

breadth  at  it«  vi.ible  ba.e,  in  a  direction  pwpwlimlar  t< 
it.  axis,  varies  from  8°  to  30°.     It  Is  best  seen  in  i 
countries.     Humboldt  say.  that  it  is  almost  alwa?  • 
in  thoM  regions,  and  that  he  has  aern  it  suftciMith  Inml 
nous  to  cause  a  sensible  glow  on  th.  oppo.ile  qu»: 
heavens.     Numerous  observation*  of  this  opposite  glo»  ar» 


in  the  Attr«*«mi«-k'  .V..r*r,V*(m.  an  the  .a 
reiiorteil  by  European  obfenreiT  :  and  the  light  has  I 
observed  to  extend  entirely  acros.  the  sky  by  I.ias  in  Bra- 
ill;  by  George  Jones.  A.  M.,  late  chanlain  in  the  li 
navy;  by  Col.  Charles  (i.  Korshey,  V.  I*.  A.,  while  he  wa. 
stationed  in  an  elevated  and  dry  region  of  Te.a.  ;  and  by 
llenrv  C.  Lewis  of  (Jermantown  (Philadelphia),  Pi 
Th's  Zodiacal  Light  appears  to  manj  ob«r«r» 
reddish  hue,  especially  at  it.  baw,  where  al«-  it  is  bj 
,  and  where  •'  it  efface.  smaJl  star. 


•• 


as  the  first  to  (unequivocally)  record  the  existenc* 
Zodiacal  Light,  M  oUrred  in  410  A.  n. 
by  Kepler,  and  .oon  afterward  by  !><«•'««  (•£» 
year  1630  ;  then  by  Childrey  in  1«5».     It  wa.  howtytr. 
J   Dominique  Cassini  who  MIM  special  •«-«£j^J 
phenomenon,  and  gave  it  it.  name      II.  nmt. 


The  general  expression  for 
made  in  this  manner  is 


Where 

8*  -  ?«• 

lively  ; 


r- 


in  which  ) 


s- 


then  there  onght.  It  would  •»•».'  lo  b.  •  ™°P 


." 


%»      ft 
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tre,  anri  lyiiir/  leitliin  thr.  orbit  of  the  moon."  (Vol.  iii.  of 
V.  ,V.  Sxploring  Expedition  Narrative.)  The  author  of 
this  article  hiis  so  fur  modified  this  hypothesis  as  to  sub- 
stitute a  yirdle  for  the  ring,  the  middle  plane  of  the  gir- 
dle approximating  to  a  coincidence  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  more  nearly,  perhaps,  with  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit  (for  the  time  being),  and  extending  to  a  very 
considerable  distance  as  measured  perpendicularly  to  thai 
plane.  (Umithsoninn  1'oulribntintin  In  Knoiclrilye.  280.)  But 
in  order  to  preserve  such  a  girdle  from  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  moon's  attraction,  it  would  seem  to  be  requisite 
that  the  periodic  time  »f  rt-rohition  (or  rather  rotation)  of 
the  y  it-die  around  the  earth  should  be  the  same  with  that  of 
the  moon.  The  dimensions  of  the  girdle  to  ensure  this  are 
stated  in  the  number  of  the  Smithsonian  OontnbisHotH  here 
already  quoted,  and  they  place  the  greater  part  of  the 
girdle,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  beyond  the  moon.  This  hy- 
pothesis in  its  application  will  exhibit  the  following  con- 
sistencies:  (1)  That  it  provides  a  conservative  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  appendage.  (2)  It  will  account 
for  the  phenomena  common  to  all  appearances  of  the  Zo- 
diacal Light,  ln-oad  base  and  all.  (3)  It  accounts  for  cer- 
tain periodical  changes  in  form  and  intensity,  etc.,  of  the 
same,  which  seem  to  be  completed  in  a  synodical  revolution 
of  the  moon.  (4)  It  provides  for  the  (reyensckein  (opposite 
glow)  in  form  and  position,  and  possibly  also  for  "a  lunar 
zodiacal  light."  (5)  It  renders  a  plausible  account  for  the 
fading  at  times  and  total  disappearance  of  the  Zodiacal 
Light.  (6)  It  accounts  for  the  absence  of  a  determinate 
parallax  of  the  girdle.  (7)  It  shows  that  when  E.  and  W. 
lights  are  visible  at  the  same  time,  the  middle  even  of  the 
zodiacal  arch  need  not  be  wholly  obscured  by  the  earth's 
shadow.  (S)  It  provides  for  the  "  pulsations." 

S.  Ai.EXANnKii. 

NOTE. — The  foregoing  article  on  the  Zodiacal  Light, 
while  presenting  the  theory  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  same 
theory  as  mollified  by  the  author,  of  the  article,  is  incom- 
plete in  omitting  any  reference  to  the  very  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  this  theory  by  the  principal  editor  of  this 
CYCLOPAEDIA,  in  a  memoir  published  in  the  21st  volume 
of  the  ADI.  Jounnil  of  XftV/w  and  Ai-tx,  Second  Series,  1856. 
In  the  memoir  referred  to  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the 
light  cannot  proceed  from  a  ring  or  girdle  of  any  supposa- 
ble  dimensions  concentric  with  the  earth,  because — 

(1)  The  aspects  of  the  light  are  not  such  as,  on  optical 
principles,  a  ring  or  girdle  like  that  supposed  ought  to 
exhibit. 

(2)  If  the  light  is  due  to  such  a  cause,  certain  phenomena 
require  that  the  girdle  should  be  quite  near,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  largely  affected  by  a  parallax  which  ia  not 
manifested. 

(3)  The  geometrical  inferences  to  which  the  theory  legiti- 
mately leads,  as  they  are  deduced  from  different  observa- 
tions, are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

(4)  To  adopt  this  theory  in  order  to  explain  phenomena 
which  are  actually  observed  involves  unavoidably  a  neces- 
sity that  other  still  more  striking  phenomena  should  pre- 
sent themselves  which  are  never  observed. 

These  four  propositions  are  established  in  the  memoir 
referred  to  with  all  the  rigor  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. The  memoir  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  We  appear,  therefore,  to  be  conducted  to  one  and  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  application  to  this  theory  of  four 
distinct  tests ;  each  one  of  them  having  no  slight  independ- 
ent weight,  and  all  of  them  combined  possessing  an  irre- 
sistible force.  The  Zodiacal  Light  must  consequently  be 
regarded  as  presenting  a  problem  still  unsolved.  The  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Jones,  when  published  [they  have  since 
been  published,  and  form  vol.  iii.  of  the  Report  of  the 
Japanese  Exploring  Expedition]  may  possibly  present 
some  clue  to  the  mystery  which  has  not  yet  been  detected 
in  them.  But  whatever  else  they  may  show,  the  present 
writer  cannot  but  believe  that  they  will  furnish  in  them- 
selves the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  luminosity  does 
not  reside  in  any  substance  physically  connected  with  the 
earth.  Upon  the  whole,  whatever  difficulties  may  attend 
the  theory  which  regards  the  Zodiacal  Light  as  having  its 
seat  in  some  appendage  of  the  sun,  there  seems  to  be  as 
yet  no  other  supposition  possessed  of  greater  plausibility." 

No  more  recent  discovery  has  made  it  necessary  to  modify 
in  any  manner  this  conclusion,  which  expresses  at  present 
the  general  opinion  of  the  astronomical  world.  (See 
Chambers's  Dwerijrtw*  Astronom,/,  London,  1867,  book  iii. 
chap.  v.  p.  256.)  p.  A.  P.  BARNAHD. 

Zoological  Geography  is  that  department  of  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  the 
various  regions  into  which  the  globe  may  be  divided,  or, 
in  other  words,  its  faunas  or  combinations  of  animals. 
The  term  was  employed  first  by  Van  der  Hoeven,  and  later 
by  Andrew  Murray  and  other  authors,  with  this  significa- 
tion, and  in  contrast  with  geographical  zoology,  which  treats 


of  the  range  of  animal  forms.  On  a  consideration  of  the  ge- 
ographical range  of  various  animals  it  soon  becomes  evi- 
dent that  they  arc  mostly  combined  in  groups  which  are 
more  or  less  distinctive  of  certain  regions  of  varying  extent. 
This  truth  was  first  clearly  appreciated  by  the  great  French 
naturalist  Bufl'on. 

HISTORICAL  KisiiME. — The  natural  regions,  however 
were  not  scientifically  distinguished  until  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  we  have  to  pass  bv  the  many 
writers  who  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  limit  our  notices  to  a  very  few  writers. 

SuainsiMi  was  perhaps  the  first  to  recognize  per  »e  the 
chief  zoological  divisions.  In  A  Treatise  on  the  (leagrnphy 
and  t'/axufjiridioH  of  Animals,  published  in  1835,*  he  pro- 
pnsi'd  the  following  subdivisions:  "1.  The  European  or 
CainMsian  range  includes  the  whole  of  Europe,  properly 
so  called,  with  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean;  in  Northern  Africa  the  zoological  pecu- 
liarities of  this  region  begin  to  disappear;  they  are  lost 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and  arc 
blended  with  those  of  Asia  and  America  to  the  N.  2.  The 
Asiatic  range,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Asia  E.  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  a  natural  and  well-defined  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  continents.  The  chief  scat  of  this  zoolog- 
ical region  is  probably  in  Central  Asia;  its  western  confines 
blend  into  the  European  toward  Persia,  and  disappear  on 
tho  W.  of  the  Caucasian  chain  ;  it  is  united  to  the  African 
range  among  tho  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  again 
connected  with  Europe,  and  also  with  America,  by  the  arc- 
tic regions  of  the  three  continents;  finally,  its  most  south- 
ern limits  are  marked  by  the  islands  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, where  the  zoological  character  of  the  Australian  region 
begins  to  be  apparent.  3.  The  American  range.  United 
to  Europe  and  Asia  at  its  northern  limits,  this  region  or 
province  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  New  World,  but 
into  which  it  blends  at  the  other  extremity  is  uncertain. 
4.  The  next  includes  the  whole  of  Africa  S.  of  the  Great 
Desert :  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  exhibit  a  decided  affinity  to  the  European 
range;  while  the  absence  of  large  animals  in  Madagascar, 
and  the  presence  of  genera  peculiar  to  New  Holland  and 
the  extreme  point  of  Southern  Africa,  lead  us  to  the  fifth 
or  the  Australian  range.  5.  To  this  region  nature  has 
given  peculiar  characters,  both  in  regard  to  its  geographic 
situation  and  to  its  animal  productions.  New  Guinea  and 
the  neighboring  islands  mark  its  limits  in  that  direction; 
Australia  proper  is  its  chief  seat,  and  it  spreads  over  the 
whole  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean : 
whether  this  province  blends  with  that  of  America  or  of 
Europe  remains  for  future  discovery,  but  its  connection 
with  Africa  and  Asia  has  been  already  intimated." 

The  chief  comment  to  be  made  upon  this  is,  that  the 
author  was  evidently  influenced  rather  by  the  differentia- 
tion into  land  and  water,  or  into  the  various  continents  of 
geographers,  than  by  the  distribution  of  animal  life  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  There  is  far  from  being  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  two,  and  even  naturalists  to-day  need 
to  appreciate  this  truth.  Various  investigators,  however 
(e.  y.  Pucheran,  Brandt,  Forbes,  etc.),  perceived  that  tho 
zoological  regions  were  quite  different  from  the  geograph- 
ical ones ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  European  division  dem- 
onstrated that  Northern  Asia  and  Africa  N.  of  the  Sa- 
hara exhibit  essentially  the  same  combinations  of  animals, 
and  therefore  together  form  one  great  zoological  province. 
While  thus  some  naturalists  were  influenced  chiefly  by  geo- 
graphical considerations  or  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water  in  determining  zoo-geographical  provinces,  others 
were  led  to  combine  animals  into  regions  characterized 
chiefly  by  thermometrical  data.  Among  such  were  Ilum- 
boldt,  Agassiz,  Wagner,  Dana,  etc. 

Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.f  e.  a.,  divided  the  earth  into  faunas, 
characterized  chiefly  by  temperatures,  into  three  principal 
divisions— (1)  the  arctic,  (2)  the  temperate,  and  (3)  the 
tropical. 

(1)  The  arctic  fauna  was  homogeneous,  and  embraced 
the  northern  extremities  of  the  several  boreal  continents 
(Europe,  Asia,  and  America)    down   "to  the   isothermal 
zero ;  that  is.  the  line  where  the  average  temperature  of 
the  year  is  at  32°  of  Fahrenheit." 

(2)  The  temperate  faunas  were  divided  into  four:  on  the 
one  hand  were  distinguished  a  northern  temperate  and  a 
northern  warm,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  southern  warm 
and  a  southern  temperate.     "  Taking  the  contrast  of  the 
vegetation  as  a  basis,  and  the  consequent  changes  of  habit 

*  A \  Treatise  on  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals. 
By  William  Swainson,  Esq.  (London,  1833,  1'Gmo.) 


'inn  Examiner,  vol.  xlvi'ii. 'pp.  184-204,  "l850;  &\snEd. "e. 
Jotirn.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  1-25,  1850).  The  extracts  are  from  the 
Principles  of  Zoology. 
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imposed  upon  the  ilfiii/ens  of  the  forest*,  the  t>  mjieratc 
fauna  has  'been  divided  into  ri^i".!*  :  n  northrrn  one, 
where  the  trvf.-.  cv  •<•).!  ih»'  jiinc-,  drop  their  leaves  in  win- 
ter, and  a  southern  om-,  wlu-rc  they  :if  •  "  A 

peeuliar  BhMMtwifltio  of  ih.  l;nin  i-  nt   ih'-  i. 
giona  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  vihm  i-cintrasicd  with 
those  of  the  southern,  is  the  great  -imilarity  nf  pretailin;: 
types  O11  botll  l-nntim-nt-."    '•  '!'!<«•  |>M"l'>'imi:uM  1 

the  mammals  are  the  hi-nn.  <  !<•*•!,  .  i  \.  luu  -<-,  hug,  miiuuruui 
relents,  es|M'<:ially  -i|i.irrcls  anil  hares,  nearly  all  tl 
seetivora,  weasels  martrns  wul\c-,  tn\«--.  wu 
'•  Among  birds  there  is  a  multitude  of  climbers,  passerine, 
gallinaceous,  and  many  rapai-ious  birds,    or  i,.|,i,li-.-  there 
are  lizards  and  turtoi.-.-<  '.!'  small  ur  medium  -i/>-,  ->  rpents, 
and  many  batrachian-.  but  no  rror.idiks.     of  fishes  there 
is  the  trout  family,  the  eyprinuids,  sturgcoDi,  the  pike*, 
the  cod,  and  especially  tlie  great  family  <it'  herrings  iiml 
.•.,-.  nubroids,  to  whieh  bitter  belong  the  maekerel  and  the 
tunny."     The  division  nf  tbe  northern  fauna*  into  north- 
ern temperate  and  northern  warm,  above  noted,  is,  how- 
ever, contravened  by  another  division  into  minor  faunas. 
Thus,  the  author  distinguished  "  (  1  )  the  fauna  of  the  U.  8., 
properly  so  called,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountain-  f 
and  "  (2)  the  fauna  of  Oregon  and  California,  beyond  those 
mountains,"  for  North  America:  for  Kurope,  (1)  "the  faun* 
of  Kurope;"  (2)  "the  fauna  of  Siberia;"  (3)  "the  fauna 
of  the  great  Asiatic  table-land;"  and  (4)  "the  fauna  of 
China  and  Japan."     "The  faunas  of  the  southern  tem- 
perate regions  differ  from  those  of  the  tropics  an  much  a> 
the  northern  temperate  faunas  do;  and,  like  them  also 
may  be  distinguished  into  two  provinces,  the   colder  of 
which  embraces  Patagonia.    But  besides  differing  from  the 
tropical  faunas,  they  are  also  quite  dissimilar  to  each  other 
on  the  different  continents."    "  Each  of  the 


cal  divisions,  and  the  result  was  obtained  by  violently  if. 
noring  the-  essential  differences  between  tbe  several 


r-l  II..I 


....  »J- 


uii  iuc  uiiic.vtii.  >,«... ...t...=.  — -he  three  continen- 
tal peninsulas  which  jut  out  southerly  into  the  ocean  rep- 
resents, in  some  sense,  a  separate  world." 

(3)  "The  tropical  faunas  are  distinguished,  on  all  the 
continents,  by  the  immen-e  variety  of  animals  which  they 
comprise,  not  less  than  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  cover- 
ings." "The  tropical  region  is  the  only  •  .!•• 
the  Quadrumana,  tbe  herbivorous  bats,  the  great  Pachyder- 
inata,  such  as  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  tapir, 
and  the  whole  family  of  Edentata.  Here  also  are  found  the 
largest  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  lion  and  tiger.  Among  the 
birds  we  may  mention  the  parrots  and  toucans  U  es« 
tially  tropical ;  among  the  reptiles,  the  largest  crocodiles 
and  gigantic  tortoises ;  and  finally,  among  the  articulated 
animals,  an  immense  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  insects. 
The  marine  animals,  as  a  whole,  are  equally  supenor  U 
those  of  other  regions." 

Such  are  the  essential  features  considered  as  c 
The  differentiation  into  sub-regions  need  not  be  herogivi 
The  ideas  involved  are  so  strange  that  we  have  been  can 
to  justify  tho  synopsis  given  by  exact  quotations  of  th< 
author's  own  words.     It  need  only  be  added  that 
Aeassiz  was  peculiar  in  his  views,  and  it  is  indeed  dimcult 
to  conceive  how  a  naturalist  of  his  ability  could  have  ever 
seriously  proposed  such  a  grouping  as  the  oxproi 

Mr  Philip  Lutley  Sclater  in  1858,  in  a  special  memoir 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  birds,*  proposed  the-  d 
vision  of  the  earth  into  primary  regions,  which  had  some 
good  features  in   common  with  previous  authorities,  and 
fome  very  bad  ones  originating  with  theauthor.  Thomcmoir 
has  become  very  well  known,  and  the  views  of    he ,  Mil 
have  been  quite  generally  accepted  by  at  1  en*    his  com- 
patriots.    Evidently   availing    himself,   but  withoul 
acknowledgment,  of  the  labors  of  h 
..electing  with  considerable  judgment  (not ,  lent), 


'in  th 

II'. II   <-!,-U.i 

<t    Mr.  Seiner,  nowerer.  il  us 

which  could  be  used  in  plausible  justite 
grouping  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  otb 
inals. 

I.  II.  lluvlet   in   I-'  -.  n,  >   M.I..!  .... 

linaceous  birds,!  discussed  tbe  geographical   d 

of  those  forum,  and,  in  connection  therewith,  of  .......  •  ••- 

tebrates.  and  proponed  to  reoombine  tbe   »• 

nf  Mr.  S.-laler  int..  ptiiii!.-  'iu«e  el 

his  predecessor*,  and  contrasting  eefx- 

Mr.  Sclaler.     1 1 )  Tbe  Pala-ar.-tu-  and  Nraretir  refloa..  as 

well  as  Asia  and  A:  under  the  eommeei 

name  of  "  Arctoga'a 

trailed  as  "Au-tro  t'lduuv  '.-4)  tfce  Au»t...i..u 

region  was  differentiated   into   two- — .: ,   Auilr»ls«i«  »i  I 

.   Zealand.     ••  Hut,"  continued 
arrangement  would  leave  .  tbe  import., 

that  in  some  respects  the  three  latter  are  leas  uu 
another  than  they  are  unlike  the  trst—  fur  eian 
the  paucity  or  absence  of  ungulate  mimmnte,  tbe  abun- 
dance of  edentates  and  marsupials  among  mammals :  and 
in  the  class  of  birds  nothing  ran  be  mere  remarkable  tban 
tbe  great  development  of  the  I'- 

both   Australasia  and   Austro-Columbia,   while  tbsy   are 
comparatively  so  feebly  represented  n  '  BBejlfc 

Afriea,  and  are  absent,  save  a  stray  speeiei  ef   i 
North  America.     Not  only   in    tbii  • 
the  wonderful  uniformity  of  the  osteology,  the  I 
morphffi  nearly  repeat  the  phenomena  presented  by  tbe 
Peristeropodes  [Cracidas  and  Megapel 
them   and   the  three-toed   RatiUe    [Khnd.. 
etc.],  to  bind  together  the  widely-separated  (lortieex  of  tbe 
south  world,  and  justify  the  adopt.. ,n  |.,r  u  >.f  the  tide  Xe> 
TOO.KA,  in  contrast  to  the  north  »..rld.  or  ABITI». 

Mr.  I'.  L.  Selater  in  1874  J  published  a  new  scheme  lor 
tbe  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  and  completely 
abandoned  tbe  essential  features  of  his  former  «•«•' 


t.  e.  the  eombination  of  tbe  regions  into  a  "  Pala>o|«u 
or  old  \V,,rld  creation"  and  a  "  N«>(«an  or  N.-»  Wortd 
creation."      ProBting    by    the    demonstrations   of    Prof. 
Huxley,  be  reeombined  his  several  regions  as  b 
(1)  The  Palaarctie,  the   Klhiopian  ("with  the  lemunaa 
sub-province   of   Madagascar1'),    the   Indian,    and    Ike 
Nearctio    regions    were   segregated    under   the   0011 
name  of  'Mre«»j«,  or  North  Land;"  (i)  tbe  Neotfopicnl 
region  was  differentiated  as  a  second   major  d, 
"  />,„,!,  •„-/«<,,  or  Tree  Land;"  and  (1-4)  the  former  A  u»- 
tralian  region  was  divided  into  two  other  major  divi.ion.- 
(.1)  the  Australasian  region,  "f'»^ed.l°1Au"^ullt  "^ 
Malayan  Archipelago  up  to  Wallace  •  .line,  beinf  _n« 
«  AH,.,rclo!,*a,   or   South  Land;"    and   (*)J>««ii5rU5^ 


H,.,rco!,*a,   o 

being  distinguished  as  "  Or.,l»oja^,  or  Bird 
will  bo  perceived,  the  only  essential  difference  between 
this  and   Prof.  Huxley's  distribution,  except  the  ign-mng 
of  the  two  primary  groups,  i.oneof  nomenclature,  M, 
ter,  with  his  usual  proclivUy,  having  given  in  pi 
names  to  the  four  divisions  recognised  by  I  rof.  I 

Mr.  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace,  in  an  "ten.ive  work  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.J  published  in  !-.«. 
Sfst'ibuted  the  several  fauna,  of  Ih.  -rth  ••*»  ««  I1,','; 
s,  with  the  name,  given  by  Mr.  fv-laler 
cUo,  (2)  tbe  Kthiopi.n,  W***-*-^ 
i     (51   the   Neotropical,  and   («)   the  Antarct 
Kail,'  of  th«-e  region. 

North   -«r»P«.  I*. 
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may  conveniently  consider,  as  have  done  Wallace  and  his 
predecessors,  those  regions  of  the  earth  over  which  are 
severally  distributed  essentially  the  fame  animals,  and 
which  are  six  or  seven  in  number.  The  combinations  of 
animals  characteristic  of  these  are  partly  determined  by 
thermomctrk-al  conditions,  and  partly  by  natural  barriers, 
such  as  oceans  and  mountains.  Commencing,  naturally, 
with  that  region  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  those  which  are  successively  more  differentiated  by 
the  nature  of  their  inhabitants. 

I.    The    Xorth   American    or    Nearctic   Realm    embraces 
North    America   from  its   northern   boundaries,  where   it 
is   fused   into   the   European,    southward    into   Northern 
Mexico,  projecting  into  that  country  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  extension  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
ceasing  near  the  south-western  borders  of  the  U.  S.  on  the 
lowland*.     It  has  representatives  of  2f>  families  and  about 
250  species  of  mammals,  exclusive  of  the  marine  types  : 
60  families  and  about  800  species  and  sub-species  of  birds 
(liiiiri/,  /Ireicrr,  and  Kiilgtrny);  25  families  and  about  250 
species  of  reptiles;  14  families  and  about  100  species  of 
amphibians  ;   17  families  and  about  600  species  of  fresh- 
water lishes;  and  1  family  and  6  or  7  species  of  marsipo- 
branchiatcs :  of  these  several  are  peculiar  to  the  region. 
These  arc,  of  mammals,  Antilocapridre  and  Haplooilonlid:i< ; 
of  birds,  ChamaMdce  (of  very  doubtful  value) ;  of  reptiles, 
Lichanurida! ;    of  amphibians  (according  to    Cope),   Sca- 
phiopodidie,    PlethodontidiV,  Amblystomidjf,  Amphiumi- 
dic,  and  Sirenidie  ;  and  of  fishes,  Centrarchiclir,  Aphredo- 
derida1,  Amblyopsida?,  Percopsida.1,  llyodontida1,  and  Anii- 
iila1.     Of  the  others,  those  characteristic  of  the  northern 
portions  of  the  region  arc  shared  in  common  with  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,    while    those  more  especially  repre- 
sented in  the  southern  portions  are  held  in  common  with 
South  America.     On  the  whole,  however,  the  predominant 
type  of  the  region — and  only  more  decidedly  so  to  the  north- 
ward— is  that  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  and  the  South 
American  aspect  given  to  the   region  is   apparently  due 
rather  to  the  (geologically)  recent  intrusion  of  South  Amer- 
ican types  than  to  its  being  the  natal  abode  of  such  forms. 
Of  the  other  classes  of  animals,  those  most  noteworthy  are 
the  gasteropoda  and  conchifers:  the  former  is  extremely 
rich  in  species  of  the  family  Ceraphasiida?,  or  Melaniidte 
of  peculiar  genera;  the  latter  is  even  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree exuberant  in  species  representing  also  numerous  sec- 
tions, or  sub-genera,  peculiar  to  the  region.     In  fact,  over 
400  species  of  gasteropods,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
family  Ceraphasiidffl,  and  about  600  species  of  conchifers, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  are  members  of  the  family 
Unionidse,  have  been  attributed  to  the  region  ;  but  these 
numbers  are  undoubtedly  greatly  exaggerated.     It  may 
be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  several  of  the  families  and 
genera  now  peculiar  to  the  realm  were,  in  early  geological 
epochs,  represented  elsewhere;  the  family  Amiidse,  e.  </., 
having  formerly  had  members  in  Europe.     Several  of  the 
peculiar  genera  are  also  of  great  antiquity,  characteristic 
sections  or  genera  of  Viviparidse,  Melaniida?,  and  Union- 
id;e  having  existed  as  early  as  the  Cretaceous,  and  even 
the  Jurassic,  period. 

The  realm  has  been  variously  subdivided  into  sub-re- 
gions by  different  authors — e.  g.  Agassiz,  Baird,  Vcrrill, 
Allen,  and  Cope — each  of  whom  has  based  his  divisions 
primarily  upon  special  classes,  though  availing  himself 
of  his  knowledge  of  other  vertebrates.  For  present  pur- 
poses perhaps  the  most  useful  will  be  that  of  Prof.  Cope, 
and  although  liable  to  certain  objections,  his  divisions  on 
the  whole  are  the  most  truthful  expressions  of  the  general 
assemblages  characteristic  of  different  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  sub-regions  that  may  be  thus  recognized  are 
as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Northernmost  or  Circumpolar  region  has  essen- 
tially  the   same   features   as   the   corresponding   zone   in 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and   is  characterized   by  its 
pinnipeds  of  the  families  Phoeidae  and  Rosmaridse  ;   the 
arctic   fox,  the  musk  ox,  the  lemmings,  and  water-birds 
belonging  to  the  various  genera  of  Anatida?,  etc. 

(2)  The  Eastern  region  extends  from  about  the  isotherm 
of  50°  F.  in  the  N.  to  that  of  77°  in  the  S.,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  E.  to  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West. 
To  this  region  the  mole  genus  Condylttra  is  restricted,  and 
it  is  especially  the  home,  although  not  peculiarly  so,  of  the 
several  genera  of  North  American  Siluridae,  as  well  as  the 
Ceraphasiidse  and  Unionidse  ;  to  it  is  also  limited  the  fish 
genus   I'lili/nrliiH.     It  is,   however,   perhaps  distinguished 
from  the   Austro-riparian  region  rather   by  its  negative 
than  by  its  positive  characteristics.     The  region  has  been 
subdivided  by  several  American  authors  into  several  ulti- 
mate districts  or  faunas — e.  g.  the  Hudsonian  or  sub-frigid 
district,  the  Canadian  or  cold  temperate  district,  the  Alle- 
ghauian  or  sub-temperate  district,  and  the  Carolinian  or 
temperate  district. 


(.'!)  The  Austro-riparian  region,  according  to  Cope, 
"commences  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  occupies  a  belt  along 
the  coast,  extending  inland  in  North  Carolina.  It  passes 
S.  of  the  Georgia  mountains,  and  to  the  north-westward 
up  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  southern  part  of  Illinois. 
W.  of  the  Mississippi  the  boundary  extends  S.  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  highlands  of  Texas,  reaching 
the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande."  In  it  are 
found  a  number  of  peculiar  genera  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles,  or,  more  generally,  such  as  extend  from  South 
America  into  the  region,  but  no  farther.  The  most  note- 
worthy mammals  are  the  cotton  rat  (tiigmodon  liinpidum), 
the  Florida  rat  (Neotoma  floridana),  and  two  species  of 
hare  of  a  peculiar  section  ;  among  the  reptiles  are  species 
of  Aiinlis  (the  so-called  "chameleon"),  Ctmopkoni,  ami 
AUtfjatnr  :  among  the  amphibians  the  genus  Siren  is  pe- 
culiar; there  are  also  several  genera  of  fishes,  and  among 
them  may  be  especially  enumerated  the  centrarchoid  types 
At-anthfirrlntR,  Metogowttiiw,  Emtcaeanthvt,  and  Cfiilrni-- 
rttuH.  It  has  been  differentiated  into  the  Floridian,  Louisi- 
anian.  and  Texan  districts. 

Both  the  preceding  (second  and  third)  regions  have 
many  characteristics  in  common,  and  among  the  most 
noticeable  is  the  development  of  percoid  and  centrarchoid 
fishes. 

(4)  The  central  region  includes  the  elevated  plains  of 
the  West  and  the  eastern  decline  of  the  "backbone  of  the 
continent."    Botanically,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  paucity 
of  forests.     It  has  a  number  of  peculiar  generic  and,  still 
more,  specific  types.    To  it  are  almost  restricted  the  genera 
Muzaina  (Rocky  Mountain  goat),  On'ft  (sheep),  and  Autilo- 
capra  (antelope),  as  well  as  the  black-tailed  deer  ( Vnrinmt 
macrotin) ;  here  are  also  found  in  their  greatest  develop- 
ment the  genera  Taxiden  (badger),  Cynoviy*  (prairie-dog)> 
JHfxnlnnitfH,  Peroffnatkus,  and  Lagamye  ;  the  most  remark- 
able birds  are  the  sage-cock  (Centracerciu  nrnpliutiauiit) 
and  the  cock-of-thc-plains  ( f'edioeKlen  phatiauelhit) ;  tho 
reptiles  and  amphibians  are  not  numerous  nor  especially 
noteworthy ;    the   class  of  fishes  is  very  poor   in   family 
types,    and    lacks    almost    altogether    the    characteristic 
American  types. 

(5)  The  Pacific  region  embraces  the  western  slope  of  tho 
territory  of  the  U.  S.  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     Its  arboreal  vegetation  is  generally  very 
richly  developed.     Its  characteristic,  if  not  entirely  pecu- 
liar, types  are,  among  birds,  Geocnccyx  (chaparral-cock  or 
ground-cuckoo),  Chtnntea,  and  several  species  of  Ortyginro 
("quails");    among  reptiles,   Charina   (a  genus  of  boas) 
and  several  lizard  genera;  among  amphibians,  the  sala- 
mandroid  genera  Annidcn,  Jlati-ttchosepfi,  and  JJfcfimpto- 
don ;   and  among   fresh-water   fishes,   the  genera  Arrho- 
plitcn  (centrarchoid),  ffyttorooerptu  (embiotocoid    or  vi- 
viparous fish),  and  several  peculiar  genera  of  cyprinoids. 
The  terrestrial  mollusks  are  peculiar,  and  recall  the  types 
of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  rather  than  those  of  Eastern 
America. 

Both  of  the  last  two  agree  in  the  paucity  of  fishes  of 
peculiar  American  types.  The  species  belong  chiefly  to 
the  families  of  Salmonidte,  Cyprinidie,  and  CataFtom- 
ida»;  and  Arrhoptiten,  peculiar  to  California,  is  the  only 
known  representative  in  that  region  of  any  special  Amer- 
ican family. 

If,  now,  we  should  combine  the  regions  thus  defined,  we 
would  bo  much  tempted  to  unite,  on  the  one  hand,  tho 
Eastern  and  the  Austro-riparian,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Central  and  Pacific.  Two  other  regions  have  been  distin- 
guished whose  affinities  seem  to  be  also  greatest  with  the 
last. 

(6)  Tho  Sonoran  region,  according  to  Cope,  "  includes 
parts  of  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Sonora  in 
Mexico.     It  does  not  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada,  nor  the  Mo- 
jave  Desert,  nor  extend  into  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.    It  sends  a  belt  northward  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  as  far  as,  including  Owen's  Valley  in  East- 
ern California,  lat.  37°,  and  enters  other  valleys  in  Nevada 
in  the  same  way.     It  occupies  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  extends  into  Texas  as  far  as  the  desert  E.  of 
the  Rio  Pecos.     It  extends  southward  in  Western  Mexico 
as  far  as  Mazatlan."     It  is  poor  in  mammals,  and  not  rich 
in  birds,  but,  according  to  Cope,  four  genera  of  lizards 
(Flclodrniid,  Savromaltutf  U»ia,  and  Cleonyj-)  and  five  of 
serpents  (Giffihtpinm,  Ctii'onnctitt,  A'OHOW.  ]{hino?hihtn.  and 
Chi/npnma)  "are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  regions  de- 
scribed."    It  is  the  paradise  of  rattlesnakes,  nine  species 
inhabiting  its  territory.     Into  this  region  also  extend  pe- 
culiar South  American  types,  the  cichlid  genus  Heron  and 
tho  characinid  genus  Astyanax  being  represented  each  by 
a  single  species. 

(7)  The  Lower  Californian  region,  also  defined  by  Cope, 
"occupies  tho  peninsula  of  that  name  as  far  N.  as  San 
Diego."    It  has  many  characters  in  common  with  the  So- 
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noran  region,  but  has  many  specie*  of  birds  and  reptiles 

peculiar  to  itself.      It  has  a idni^  t  i  i  'ope,  three  genera 

of  lizards  (  Pierftrarvi,  Diplodactylutf  and  '  >  1  one 

of  serpents   ( /,iY/mim>-,i)   peculiar  t')   the    region   or   fuuirl 
elsewhere  only  farther  southward. 

Such  are  the  regions  into  which  some  of  the 
thorities  have  divided  the  North  American  realm.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  limits  within  which  this  article  must  be 
restricted  to  fully  define  them  nr  explain  wlieiein  they 
mav  be  modified  in  the  future.  Some  idea,  however,  will 
be  conveyed  of  the  approximate  distribution  in  general  of 
several  of  the  more  familiar  types  of  animals,  .,nd  others, 
on  the  whole,  are  determined  by  the  saints  laws.  The  dis- 
tribution of  tho  marine  types  is  governed  by  other  laws, 
anil  must  therefore  he  cuusidcred  in  another  connection. 

II.    '/Vic  Kiiro/irii,,  ,,r  I'li/u'iii-i-li:'  It-aim  i-  tin'  I 
all,  and  embraces  the  entire  northern   portion  of  the  llld 
World.     Its  southern  limits  nearly  coincide  with  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  in  the  lowland",  and  its  i  othcnn  projected  there- 
from in  the  more  rugged  countries.     In  Africa  it  extends 
into  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  in  Asia  it  is  limited  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  and  their  spurs.     It  possesses  mem- 
bers of  31  families  of  terrestrial   mammals,  55  of  birds 
(according  to  Wallace),  25  of  reptiles,  i)  of  amphibians 
(according   to    Ctiinthcr),   and    lli   of   fresh-water   fishes. 
None  of  these  families,  however,  are  continuous  over  the 
entire  area  and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  to  it.     It  is  true 
that  several  families  are  restricted  within  its  limits,  such 
as  the  Trogonopbidiu  and  Ophiomoridie  among  reptiles, 
and   the    Comephoridin   among  the  fishes,  but  these   are 
very  limited  in  their  distribution:  the  family  Comephor- 
idte,  e.  y.,  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  confined  to  a 
single  Jake  (Haikal)  of  Siberia.     The  realm  is  character- 
ized, therefore,  rather  by  what  it  has  not  than  by  what  it 
has.     Its   subdivisions,  or  regions,  have   been   variously 
distinguished.     As  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  merits  of  these  divisions,  we  simply 
reproduce  the  views  of  tho  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
A.  U.  Wallace.     According  to  him,  there  are  four  regions, 
or  "  sub-regions,"  which  he  contends  are  "  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the 
only  practicable  ones."     These  are— (1)  the  European,  (2) 
the    Mediterranean,  (3)  the  Siberian,  and  ( 

(I)  The  European  region  coincides  with  the  homony- 
mous  continent  and  its  outlying  islands  northward,  but  is 
limited   southward   by  tho    Pyrenees   and   tho   Alps, 
Balkans,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus  n 


, 

of  vertebrates  are  peculiar  to  the  region,  »niong 
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between  the  iilandx  of  Lurabok  and  Bnmbawa  on  the  MM 
hand,  and   Mali  and  Java  on  the  other:  it  Um«  inel»4«i 

nsulan  of   Hither  nnd   Farther  India  nnd  tl. 
Malayan  Archipelago  anil  Philippine  l*Ui,  1«      In  it  «r« 
ti.inid  .  -  lainili'  •  of  terrestrial  maatmaU,  71  nunUnW  «f 
birds  /iu plni_-  t  '  \\  all.i  •    .  J  '  familirt  of  rvpUl**.  •  of 

umphlbian-.  and   1 .1  of  frr'h-wiit* 
pccali.ir  —  til.    arming   in.i 
thecidir,  and    Tupa 

Xcnopelli  la-. 

fishes,  the  l.uci phalid;*-.  OpninonvlintinW,  and  Mni<n 

eembelidir.      As  in  the   en-.-  .,f  otbnr  r*0MU*  lh*l*  If  eo*j- 

:nion  m«  to  t1 

other*  and  a  .«»  several  nbdlviiiani :  by  U 

lace  tour  are  admitted  :  these  nr*  her*  parlie«lari«« 
out  the  assumption  of  any  nenonal  rapnniihiluy  by  the 
present  writer,  and  evrn  with  thr  |,n»i-»  ihni  iln-»  "ill 
require  considerable  modification  and  differentiation,  ai, 
r.  <i-,  the  Philippine   I  -land.. 

(I)  The  6r»l  or  Ilindo-tin  region  indudri  thr  Indian 
Peninsula  from  the  Himalayas  un  the  N.  In  thr  drlta  ••! 
the  Ganges  and  its  approximate  isothti  ••  and 

it  probably  reaches  to  about  ('ashmen  tn  th»  N.  VT.,  and 
perhaps  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  farther  H. :  but  In*  gr««l 
di-ert  tract  to  the  E.  of  the  Indus  form,  a  tradition  lo  the 
S.  Pala?arctic  nub-reginii."     It  is  impoMibl*  in  a  f». 
to  give  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  the  region 
rather  consist  in  the  development  of  the  Ijfm  than  in  the 
exclusive  presence  of  any  one. 

(2)  The  Ceylonew  region— to  called  BWMM  <• 
racteristies   are  exhibited   in  the  high**  degree   in    Ibe 
island  of  Ceylon— includes  not  only  that  island,  hut  alto 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  to  the  con- 
fines of  tho  first,  or  Hindustan,  region.     Aeeeording  la 
Wallace,  "  the  main  features  of  this  division  ai»— the  ap- 
pearance of  numerous  animals  allied  to  forms  only  foaad 
again  in  tho  Himalayas  or  in  the  Malayan  »ub  region,  th« 
possession  of  several  peculiar  generio  type*,  and  an  un- 
usual number  of  peculiar  ipeeie»." 

(3)  The  Indo-Chinese  or  Himalayan  region  inelu 


the  fresh-water  fishes.      Other  classes  of  animals  present 
noteworthy  features,  but  the  limits  of  thin  article  forbid  even 

region  includes  the  countries 

b 
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Afri 
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peninsula  of  Farther  India  and  Southern  China,  and  < 
tends  from  the  Himalayas  in  the  N.  southward  to  II 
laccan  peninsula.     ••  Taking  this  sub-region  M  a  who 
says  Wallace,  "  we  find  it  to  be  charaeteriicd  by  3  grnen 
of    Mammalia   [tlrva,   Aretonyx.   and   *lurus],   without 
counting  bat«,  and  44  genera  of  land  bird..  whK-h 
altogether  peculiar  to  it;  and  by  13  genera  of  > 
and  38  of  birds,  which  it  poweww  in  common 
Malayan    sub-region."     This   region,  according  t 
authors,  admits  of  a  further  .ubdivi.iun  into  In 
Southern  and  Central  China,  (*>  Burmah,  Mam  and 
chin,  and,  as  an  appendage,  (c)  the  Andaman  and 

*  m  The  Indo-Malayan  region  includes  all  the  island. 
of'  the  Indo-M»l.yan  Archipelago  and  ^MM.. 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  Malayan  P.nmsula.  1 

"  " 


n  forms  of  North  and  South  Europe 


sub- 


Mcrranean   sub-region"  and   (6)  "the 


r<t°)nThe  Siberian  region  includes  the  whole  »f  Northern 


by  quite 
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and  (fc)"  the  Japanese  sub-reg.on.  ^ 
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southward,  and  toward  the  S.  L;'»J  "U^  ^    ^          Is,an(i 
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Dials  —  viz.  Daubentoniidfe,  Cryptoproctidoo,  Protclida-, 
Catuelopardida!,  Hippopotamida;,  Centetidse  Centeninrc, 
Potamogalidif,  Chrysochloridae,  and  Orycteropodida;. 
Among  birds  there  are  (i  so-called  families  peculiar  to  it 
— Paictidic,  Musophagidic,  CoIiidiO,  Leptosomidae,  Irris- 
orida>,  and  Serpentariidie.  The  most  marked,  however,  are 
the  fishes,  of  which  there  are  14  families;  of  these,  5 
are  peculiar — viz.  1'antodontidas,  Kneriidas,  Mormyridae, 
(Jvumarchida1,  and  Polyptcrida;,  and  three  are  shared  with 
South  America  alone — Cichlidjc,  (,'haracinidie,and  Lepido- 
sirenida1.  This  realm,  like  all  the  others,  has  been  sub- 
divided by  Wallace  into  four  regions,  or,  as  he  designates 
them,  "  sub-regions" — viz.  (a)  the  East  African,  (li)  the 
Wc-st  African,  (c)  the  South  African,  and  (</)  the  Mala- 
gasy. 

(1)  The  East  African  sub-region,  or  that  of  Central  or 
East  Africa,  includes  "all  the  open  country  of  tropical 
Africa  S.  of  the  Sahara,  as  well  as  an  undefined  southern 
margin  of  that  great  desert."     It  embraces  Nubia  and  the 
country  toward  the  S.,  as  well  as  the  entire  width  of  the 
continent  between  about  the  10th  degree  of  S.  lat.  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.     "  The  surface  of  all  this  sub-region." 
in  the  words  of  Wallace,  "is  generally  open,  covered  with 
a  vegetation  of  high  grasses  or  thorny  shrubs,  with  scatter- 
ed trees  and  isolated  patches  of  forests  in  favorable  situa- 
tions."    It  is  mostly  distinguished  by  negative  characters 
in  contrast  with  the  others. 

(2)  The  West  African  region  comprises  the  western  half 
of  the  continent  at  its  greatest  width,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Hast  African  region,  its  southern  bounds  being  nearly 
coincident,  toward  the  coast,   with  the  river   Congo,  but 
further   inland   with   about   the    10th    degree    of   S.    lat. 
Among  the  characteristic  animals  of  the   region   are  the 
gorilla,    the  chimpanzee,    and   two   genera   of  Lemuridic 
(Perotlh-lii'titi  and  Arctticebun}t  constituting  a  peculiar  sec- 
tion   of    the   family    Lemuridse.      HyomonJnu,  the   most 
generalized  living  type  of  the  family   Tragulida),    I'otii- 
min/'ile,  the  sole  representative  of  its  family,  and  Aiiniiiii- 
liii-iin,  also  the  type  of  an  independent  family,  are  other 
cliarurtcristie  mammals. 

(3)  The   South   African  region  embraces  the   southern 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  its  limits  toward  the  N.  are 
nearly  coequal  with  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  except  along 
and  near  the   eastern  coast,  where  it  extends  northward 
to  the  vicinity  of   Mozambique;    on  all  other  sides  it  is  ! 
b  wnded  by  the  ocean.     To  this  region,  so  far  as  known, 
are  limited  several  of  the  forms  already  enumerated    as 
peculiar  to  Africa— viz.  the  Protelida;,  the  Chrysochloridse, 
and  the  Oryeteropodidae.     A  large  number  of  genera  in 
various  classes  of  animals  are  also  peculiar  to  it. 

(4)  The  Malagasy  region  comprises  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, as  well  as  the  islands  of  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Ro- 
driguez, and  the  Seychelles.     These,  however,  exhibit  re- 
markable differences  among  themselves,     (a)  Madagascar 
is  distinguished  by  the  development  of  several  peculiar 
types  of  mammals — e.  a.  Daubentoniida>,  Cryptoproctidic, 
and   Centetidse;*  birds  and  invertebrates  of  remarkable 
character  further  specialize  it  as  an  independent  region. 
(I)    The   Mascarene   Islands   include   all  the   small   ones 
enumerated,  and  several  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
large  birds  provided  with  imperfect  wings  which  former- 
ly existed  on  them,  but  which  through  the  agency  of  man 
have  now  become  extinct. 

V.  The  South  American  or  Neotropical  Renlm  extends 
from  the  N.  near  the  northern  boundaries  of  Mexico  in  the 
lowlands,  and  lower  down  in  the  highlands,  to  the  extremity 
of  South  America  and  its  dependencies  in  the  S.,  and  with 
it  are  also  generally  associated  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
It  has  30  families  of  mammals,  73  of  birds,  35  of  reptiles, 
16  of  amphibians,  and  17  of  fresh-water  fishes.  An  un- 
usual proportion  of  these  are  peculiar  to  the  region  or 
nearly  so.  Among  the  mammals  are  the  Cebidie,  Mididre 
Desmodidfe,  Chinchillida;,  Caviidae,  Hydrochceridaj,  Brudy- 
podida?,  Dasypodidse,  Chlamyphoridfe,  and  Myrmecoph'a- 
gidas.  Several  of  the  families  which  are  shared  in  common 
with  North  America  are  also  almost  as  characteristic,  the 
North  American  species  being  rather  intruders  therein 
from  the  region  under  question  than  true  autochthones 
Such  are  the  Procyonida;,  Bassarididie,  Saccomyidai,  Cer- 
colabida;,  Phyllostomidfc,  and  Didelphididfo.  Other  fami- 
lies are  peculiar  in  their  distribution:  for  example,  of  the 
•lapinclno  two  genera  and  several  species  are  found  in 
bouth  America,  and  the  only  other  representative  is  dis- 
tant as  far  as  the  Indo-Malayan  Archipelago,  and  of  the 
•amchda;  one  genus  (Anclienia)  is  found  along  the  western 
lope  of  the  Andes,  and  another  (Camelm)  in  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa;  these  are  anomalies,  however,  that  be- 
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come  readily  explicable  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  previous 
geological  epochs  both  of  the  said  families  were  extensively 
distributed  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  consequently 
i  the  widely-separated  living  forms  are  evidently  simply  sur- 
viving representatives  of  formerly  widespread  types.  Of 
birds,  according  to  the  views  of  WTallace  and  many  orni- 
thologists, 23  families  are  restricted  to  the  region,  and  7 
others  are  common  and  peculiar  to  it  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican region.  The  peculiar  families  of  birds,  according  to 
Wallace,  are  the  derebidae,  or  sugar-birds ;  Phytotomidie, 
or  plant-cutters:  Pipridae,  or  manakins;  Cotingidse,  or 
chatterers;  Formieariida?,  or  ant-thrushes:  Dendrocolap- 
tidie,  or  tree-creepers ;  Pteroptochidse  ;  Rhamphastida),  or 
toucans:  Bucconidse,  or  puff-birds;  Galbulidffl,  or  jaca- 
mars :  Todidfv,  or  todies ;  Momotidse,  or  motmots ;  Stea- 
tornithidrc,  the  guachuro  or  oil-bird;  Craeidae,  or  curas- 
sows;  Tinamidw.or  tinamous;  Opisthoeomidfe,  the  hoazin ; 
Thinocoridje  :  Cariamidae  ;  Aramidn  ;  Psophiidte,  or  trum- 
PI-IIM-S;  Eurypigida;,  or  sun-bitterns;  and  Palamedeidse,  or 
horned  screamers.  The  Trochilidie,  or  humming-birds,  are 
especially  noteworthy  on  account  of  their  great  numbers. 
Six  families  of  reptiles  have  also  been  claimed  as  peculiar 
for  the  realm,  and  among  the  lizards  the  family  of  Igua- 
nidse  is  remarkably  developed.  Four  families  of  amphib- 
ians and  four  of  fishes  arc  also  considered  as  restricted  to 
the  realm.  The  relation  between  the  fishes  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  is  another  feature  of  special  significance : 
there  are  three  families  shared  between  the  two,  and  found 
nowhere  else,  and  genera  of  the  respective  families  are  not 
distantly  related,  although  none  are  actually  common  to 
the  two  realms. 

This  realm  has  been  subdivided  into  four  regions  ("sub- 
regions")  by  Wallace,  but  it  is  at  least  convenient  to  rec- 
ognize a  larger  number. 

(1)  The  Mexican  or  Central  American  region  extends 
from  Northern   Mexico  near  the  coast,  and  from  Central 
Mexico  in  the  highlands,  southward  to  about  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.     It  is  distinguished  by  the  intermixture  of 
North  and  South  American  types;  here  many  of  the  birds 
that  pass  their  summers  in  the  U.  S.  sojourn  during  the 
winter.    There  is,  however,  quite  a  large  number  of  species 
and  not  a  few  genera  peculiar  to  the  region.     The  most 
noteworthy  of  these  are  ttitsmtrii-ipin  (family  Procyonidie), 
Elaimognatkui  (family  Tapiridos)  of  the  mammals:  37  gen- 
era of  terrestrial    birds;    and  of  the  family  Cichlidfe  of 
the  fishes,  Herat,  and  a  number  of  less  widely-distributed 
and  species-containing  genera.     The   terrestrial  uiollusks 
also  deserve  special   mention,   and  types  otherwise   cha- 
racteristic of  the  North  American,  West  Indian,  and  Bra- 
zilian regions,  besides  several  peculiar  ones,  commingle  on 
common  ground. 

(2)  The  Antillean,  West  Indian,  or  Caribbean  region, 
as  it  has  been  variously  called,  includes  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.     On  the  whole,  the  types  found  on 
the  several  islands  are  most  closely  related  to  those  of  the 
Mexican  region,  and  there  are  many  species  and  quite  a 
large  number  of  genera  peculiar  to  it.     Undoubtedly,  the 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  this  region  is  the  great  develop- 
ment of  terrestrial  gastcropods:  these  exhibit  an  extraor- 
dinary range  of  variation,  both  specific  and  generic.     The 
larger  islands  (Cuba.,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica)  are  especially 
remarkable  for  the  manifestation  of  this  form  of  animal 
life.     The  region  is  susceptible  of  subdivision  into  several 
others  well  defined  by  differences  in  the  combinations  of 
land-shells.     Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Porto  Rico,  etc.,  are 
all  centres  of  peculiar  combinations  of  species. 

(3)  The  Brazilian  or  Amazonian  region  embraces  the 
most  of  tropical  America,  and  its  limits  are  coextensive 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  and  generally  also  on 
the  E.,  while  toward  the  S.  it  extends  into  Uruguay,  and 
toward  the  W.  terminates  in  the  highlands  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  extremely  rich   in  representatives  of  almost  every 
class  of  terrestrial  animals.     It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
platyrhine  monkeys,  the  Caviidsc,  the  spiny  rats,  the  ant- 
eaters,  the  sloths,  the  armadillos,  and  the  opossums  among 
the  mammals;  the  toucans,  the  curassows,  the  tinamous, 
and  many  other  families  among  the  birds;  and  the  Poly- 
crntridie  and  Gymnotidse  among  the  fishes  ;  the  insects 
and  terrestrial  as  well  as  fluviatiie  uiollusks  are  also  as  a 
whole  characteristic. 

(4)  The  Patagonian  or  Chilian  region,  as  understood  by 
Wallace,  includes  the  western  slope  of  the  South  American 
continent  from  near  the  equator  southward  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  on  the  eastern  slope  Patagonia,  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, and   Paraguay.     It  is  deficient  in   many  of  the 
types  so  characteristic  of  the  other  regions,  and  has  sev- 
eral peculiar  to  itself.      Chief  of  the  peculiar  ones  are 
Aurh&iia  (llama,  etc.),  Tremarctot,  mountain  tapir,  Chin- 
chillid.io,  and  Ohlamyphoridse  among  the  mammals;  Phy- 
totomidas  and  Thinocoridre  among  the  birds;  and  Percilia 
and  Percichthys  among  the  fishes.     Further,  of  the  fishes 
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the  Haplochitonid:e  and  lialaxiidn  are  elsewhere  found 
only  in  the  Australian  or  Polynesian  realms. 

(5)  The  (lallapa^o-   region    include-   the  archipelago  SO 
named,  with  about  tit'leen   i-land-   Mtuatcdon  . 
of  the  equattir  antl  distant  aoout  titii)  mile-  u,.-tward  from 
South  America.     Perhaps  it  is  properly  a  mere  (aim 
trict  of  the  Chilian  region,  ami  a-  such  Wallace  ha-  aqg 
gideretl  it.     It  is,  honc\er.  at  lea-t  conn-nidii  t"  Ktol 
as  an  intlcpentlent  region.     Of  liirtl--,  it  has,  accept 

Salvin,  57  known  species,  :',S  of  wllich  aic  j uli  ar  to  tin- 
islands,  and  only  I'.l  (and  those  nm-tly  water  hip! 
found  elsewhere.  The  ,~j7  specie-  rcpic-mi  :,')  e;enera.  of 
which  27  arc  widely  difi'u.-ed,  7  eoinmon  to  the  i-lands  and 
Stmth  America,  and  a  peculiar,  luit  related  f-i  ^i-utli  Amer- 
ican types.  Of  reptiles  it  has  two  snakes  of  Stmth  Amer- 
ican types,  and  two  li/.ards  typifying  peculiar  irenera,  hut 
members  of  the  characteri-lic  South  American  family 
Iguunidic  :  it  is  also  noteworthy  for  the  iumicn-e  land 
tortoises  of  several  species  peculiar  to  dilVcrcnt  i-lands. 
The  insects  anil  gasteropoda  indicate  the  same  relation-hip 
to  South  America  as  do  the  forms  specified. 

VI.   The  AnnlrnliiiH  Hi-alm  is  of  all  the  nm-t  d! 
defined  by  its  fauna.     As  it  will  be  hero  limited,  r 
prises  Australia  ami  the  immediately  outlying  islan  i 
the  Austro-Malayan  Archipelago:  it  is  limited  northward 
by  Wallace's  line  or  strait,  which  separates  Lumljok  from 
Bailly  and  Celebes  from  Borneo,  including  Papua  or  New 
Guinea   and   the   Solomon  Islands  to  the   ca-tward,  and 
southward  embraces  Tasmania  or  Van  Dicmen's  Land.    It 
is   especially   distinguished   by   its    numerous    marsupial 
mammals,  and  by  the  almost  complete  restriction  of  the 
class  to  representatives  of  that  order,  the  rodents  and  the 
bats :  the  monotremes  are  also  characteristic  of  the  realm, 
and  entirely  confined  to  it.     The  class  of  birds  likewise  has 
a  number  of  very  characteristic  types:  chief  of  these  are 
Mcgapodidse  and  Casuarida),  but  there  are  several  others 
—  e.  g.  the    Paradiseidae,    Meliphagidffi,   Mcnuridoo,   and 
Atrichidie — that  are  almost  equally  peculiar. 
tiles    and    amphibians   are  perhaps   less   noteworthy,  al- 
though they  present  some  interesting  features  of  detail. 
The   fresh-water   fishes   are,  however,  especially  remark 
able  •  while  many  of  what  may  be  called  marine  families 
are  represented  by  fluviatile  species,  there  are  several  that 
are  peculiar  to  it  or  only  found  elsewhere  in  South  Ai 
ica.      Among   the   former   is   the  family   Ceratodontida, 
which  in  former  geological  epochs  was  extensively  reprc 
sented  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  now  peculiar 
to  Australia.     Among  the  latter  are  the  families  Perec 
phodidaa,  Haplochitonidffl,  Galaxiidffi,  Osteoglossidw,  ai 
Symbranchid*.     The  articulates  and  mollusks  also  affoi 
a  large  number  of  characteristic  forms.    The  primary  sub- 
divisions of  the  realm  are  two : 

(1)  The    Australian    region   includes   the   contin 
Australia  and  the  island  of  Tasmania,  as  well  as  * 
smaller  ones  near  the  coast.     This  is  especially  th 

of  the  existing  types  of  marsupials,  and  all  the  surviving 
fomiltes    withg,hyeP  exception  of  Dide.phidida,,  are  here 
best  exemplified,  and  several  of  them  are  peculia 
this  region  also  the  family  Ornithorbynchida)  of  tt 

tretnes  is  restricted.  .       . 

(2)  The  Austro-Malayan  or  Papuan  region  inch 

island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  likewise  C 
the  multitudinous  islands  lying  toward  the  S.  an 


;tincn(al  area",  and  that  at  l«ul  n>c»t  <>Mhrm  nay 
have  been   submerged   and   '•••'   tlii-ir   maninali,   «t.  I  .,n 

1  .«r?rr 
••sent  MlAVi' 
their  nmmnl  inl..il.n.ii,i-  .1-  la  !•  |.rndenl  KTOUI 

(.erinil  of  a  tery  derided  dUrf 

rntiation   ot    Urd-    HIM!   other    •mum  marird 

fauna".     The  realm,  -  Minanly 

dirisible   into   t»»    M- n..n-       I      Vn    Zealand   anil   (2) 
Polynesia. 

>  /'aland  region  it  a  boniogt*«m>  < 
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pecul.  .-t  rrmarkm  -!ie  family 

ApK-Miridi*.      »>  J   noteworthy  form.  ar»  the 

parr"  ,-enera  »••  ;/»/»,  and 

mil.. 

I-lnnd.  form  aheteroMMtMUraBlDi- 
t.ly.  when  the  natural  production,  of  Ik* 
i-land-  nrr  known,  they  will  require  to  he  »e»re. 
gated  into  several  d  r  •.     Tha  mo»t  eh.i 

i-tic  t  .mis,  or  »om«  at  lean,  belong  lo  the  chu«  of  ga»Uro- 
p..d-.  K-peeially  remarkable  In  thi.  rr.pect  an  th«  fand- 
wieh  Islands,  to  which  are  restricted  a  pn-nliar  frooe  or 
sub-family  ( Achatinellinv)  of  land  ihelli,  and  which  il 
represented  by  rery  nnmeroat  tpeeief. 

Thii  completes  the  r*«nm*  of  the  realm,  and  rev 

uguished  by  the  combiii  r  re*i«l 

and  tluviatile  animals.  In  act-r|,iingtheni  we  bar.  mainly 
relied  on  Wallace,  and  in  mm  .in.(iie«lioaably 

the  boundaries  of  the  several  dm-ion-,  as  well  a.  Ih. 
divisions  themselves,  will  be  hereafter  materially  modified  ,• 
but  the  present  would  scarcely  be  the  place  to  «»ta»  into  a 
discussion  of  their  defect.. 

One  question,  howerer,  remain,  lo  be  considered, 
"realms  "  or  "  region*  "  admittetl  hr  naturalint.  generally 
exhibit  among  themselves  relations  which  can  b»  ge«t- 
raliied  umlcr  still  more  eomprehensire  captions.    Tb»  rri- 
dence  for  these  combinations  1.  of  Tery  unequal  value,  and 
at  first  appears  even  to  be  contradictory  :  for  r\ample,  the 
range  of  species  of  passerine  bird,  on  the  one  hand  orw 
th.  ewtern  hemisphere,  and  on  the  other  over  the  western, 
was  taken  by  Selatcr  for  the  combination  of  the  realms  li 
two  primary  divisions — a  I'nlrnyim,  corresponding  to  II 
Old  World  of  geographers,  and  a  Krngra.  identical  wilh 
the  New  one.     Even  the  birds,  however,  do  not  gire  on- 
qualified  testimony  to  this  effect,  and.  as  we  bare  a! 
seen,  by  a  «tndy  of  the  distribution  of  gallinaceou.  lr|*i 
Prof.  Huxley  was  led  lo  .egregat.   Europe  and 
America,  as  well  a.  Asia  and  Africa,  into  a  primary  < 
bination  which  he  called  Arrloyra  (northern  land)  in  con 
tradistinction  with  a  .V<*..7"'  (southern  land),  wl 
braces  the  remaining  continent,  of  Australia  and  I 
America,  as  well  as  Polynesia.     The  evidence der, red  fro 
the  fresh-water  type,  of  animals  indicate.,  too  a  .till 
fcrcnt  combination.     Which  of  these  pomU  lo  th.  mo.t 
natural  is,  then,  a  subject  for  inquiry. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  form,  of  animal  li 
capable  of  easy  extension  over  exten.ir.  bo 
water,  such  a,  the  bird,,  which  represent  the  highe 
physiologically  speaking,  of  life,  are  distributed   n  a 
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resented  by  the  families      acropo, 

f  the  Australian 


features  of  our  eart     at  a    geoogca 

epoch.    On  the  other  hand,  those  animal,  of  .  ,  mon  ,\ 

g\c  character,  or  which  are  prevented  by  phy 


on,  or 


ftflffla*  «f  th.  fresh  waUr.  of  ,h.  glob.  ar. 
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common  to  the  two  continents.  The  only  remaining  con- 
tinent— Africa — although  presenting  some  forms  that  are 
common  to  it  and  India,  on  the  whole  furnishes  us  with  an 
association  of  fresh-water  forms  which  recalls  the  South 
American  realm  more  than  it  does  any  other.  Several 
families  of  fishes  and  a  number  of  types  of  other  animals 
arc  common  to  the  two  and  found  nowhere  else. 

Combining  these  facts  into  a  systematic  whole,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  segregate  the  several  realms  in  the  manner 
hinted  at,  and  to  combine  under  the  name  Kotjsca  (1)  the 
Australian,  (2)  South  American,  and  (3)  African  realms; 
and  under  the  name  Pliiujxit  (4)  the  North  American,  (5 
the  European,  and  (B)  the  East  Indian  realms.     Eogm 
gives  to  us  :i  number  of  forms  which  remind  us  of  the  an 
cient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  hence  th 
name,  while  I'llnyum  has  lost  most  of  the  forms  that  wen 
characteristic  of  the  past,  and  presents  the  newest  aspcc 
of  the  earth-faunas  in  contradistinction  with  the  other. 

An  explanation  of  these  relations  may  be  found  in  one 
or  other  of  two  hypotheses:  (1)  The  like  forms  may  have 
originated  where  they  are  now  found,  and  have  been  eve 
confined  within  approximately  their  present  limits;  or  (2 
they  may  be  the  survivors  of  anciently  widely-distrib 
uted  races.  Neither  hypothesis  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  all  the  associations  in  question,  but  each  is 
applicable  to  different  cases. 

The  marine  animals  by  no  means  follow  the  distribution 
of  the  terrestrial  ones,  and  must  be  consielered  apart  there- 
from :  simply  the  main  features  of  their  distribution  can 
be  adverted  to. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  cetaceans,  the  true 
fishes,  the  selachians,  the  crustaceans,  the  worms,  the  mol- 
Itisks,  and  the  radiates,  all  more  or  less  demonstrate  that 
marine  life  is  primarily  distributed  rather  in  zones  than  in 
districts  conforming  with  the  terrestrial  regions  indicated. 
Thus,  the  arctic  region  is  distinguished  by  one  association 
of  animal  forms,  the  tropical  by  another;  and  the  antarctic 
has  also  its  peculiar  combination.  The  intermediate  regions 
exhibit  a  commingling  of  the  forms  characteristic  of  these, 
and  approximate  at  their  respective  termini  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  adjoining  ones.  The  bounds  of  all  the 
regions  are  inconstant,  and  determined  mostly  by  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  which  fluctuates  with  the 
seasons:  sometimes,  however,  the  bounds  are  nearly  coin- 
cident with,  and  to  some  extent  determined  by,  headlands. 
One  especially  noteworthy  fact,  and  which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  distribution  of 
animals,  is  the  not  infrequent  recurrence,  at  the  opposite 
polesy  of  the  same  or  very  closely-related  types  which  are 
absent  in  the  intermediate  expanse.  This  phenomenon 
can  apparently  be  most  rationally  accounted  for  by  the 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  forms  in  cold  waters  either 
in  the  deep  seas  or  the  polar  regions,  and  their  subsequent 
dispersion  northward  anil  southward,  or  from  cither  ex- 
treme, over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  This  hypothesis  is 
sustained  by  many  facts  revealed  by  the  late  deep-sea 
dredgings.  The  several  marine  regions  are  as  follows : 

(1 )  The  NORTHERN  faunas  are  distinguished  by  rosmnrids 
and  phocine  phocids  among  mammals;  pleuronectids,  ga- 
elids,  cottids,  etc.,  among  fishes ;  as  well  as  many  peculiar 
invertebrates. 

(2)  The  TROPICAL  faunas  are  characterized  by  the  great 
development  of  the  delphinine  delphids  among  mammals ; 
of  plectognaths,  scarids,  labrids,  pomacentrids,  gerrids,  scr- 
ranids,  carangids,  etc.,  among  fishes;  and  of  volutids,  mi- 
trids,  cyprseids,  etc.,  among  mollusks,  etc. 

(3)  The  SOUTHERN  faunas  are  specialized  by  the  presence 
of  stenorhynchine  phocids  among  mammals  ;  notothcniids 
harpagiferids,  etc.,  among  fishes ;  and  by  a  goodly  number 
of  invertebrate  types. 

These  are  divided  into  regions  roughly  bounded  as  fol- 
lows: 

NORTHERN. 

1.  Arctic,  extending  from  the  farthest  N.  to  the  North 
Cape  and  Newfoundland  in  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  Shu- 
magin  Islands  and  northernmost  Japan  in  the  Pacific. 

2.  lloreal,  N.  from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Cod  and  the  Naze 
of  Norway  S. 

3.  Aleutian,  including  chiefly  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

NORTH  TEMPERATE  (Intermediate). 

4.  Virginian,  N.  from  Cape  Cod  S.  to  Florida. 

5.  Celtic,  N.  from  the  Naze  and  the  Shetland  Islands  S 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

6.  Japanese,  embracing  for  the  most  part  the  Japanese 
empire  and  the  neighboring  isothermal  waters. 

7.  Oregmim,  extending  N.  from  the  Arctic  to  Monterey 
and  the  Japan  Sea  S. 

TROPICAL. 

8.  Caribbean,  N.  from  Florida  to  near  Rio  do  Janeiro  S 

9.  Panamic,  N.  from  Monterey,  Cal.,  to  Payta  in  Peru  S. 


10.  Indo- Pacific,  embracing  all  the  islands  of  the  tropi- 
cal portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

11.  Lutitanian,  S.  from  about  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  N. 

SOUTH  TEMPERATE  (Intermediate). 

12.  Patagonia*,  N.  from  near  Rio  dc  Janeiro  to  Point 
Melo  S. 

13.  Peruvian,    N.    from    Payta   (Peru)    to    Concepeion 
(Chili)  S. 

14.  Aimtralo-Zclandic,  including  the  waters  of  New  Zea- 
land and  temperate  Australia. 

15.  Capctunian,  embracing  the  southern  temperate  por- 
tion of  Africa. 

SOUTHERN. 

16.  Magellan™,  E.  from  Point  Mclo  to  Concepeion  AV., 
and  including  southernmost  Patagonia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands. 

17.  Antarctic,  embracing  the  little-known  southern  polar 
waters. 

Such  are  the  regions  most  generally  recognized;  but  it 
may  be  again  recalled  that  in  many  cases  the  limits  arc 
only  provisional,  and  that  in  almost  all  they  must  ever  be 
to  a  considerable  degree  indeterminate  and  overlap.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  each  of  the  regions  indicated 
is  further  subdivisible  into  faunas  or  districts,  but  these 
cannot  be  here  particularized.  (See  also  the  articles  FISH 
MAMMALS,  etc.)  TIIKODORE  (in.i..  ' 

Zool'ogy  [Gr. ^iov,  " animal, "and  Aoyw,  "discourse"], 
that  part  of  biology  which  relates  to  animal  life,  and,  as 
generally  understood,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture, classification,  distribution,  habits,  and  derivation  of 
living  animals.  In  its  broadest  sense,  however,  zoology 
includes  the  structure,  relations,  and  histories  of  extinct  aa 
well  as  living  forms,  but  this  branch  of  the  science  is  gen- 
erally considered  by  itself  under  the  title  of  "  pain-ontol- 
ogy." The  two  divisions  are,  however,  so  inseparably  con- 
nected that  they  can  only  be  properly  studied  or  fully  and 
systematically  stated  together. 

Up  to  a  recent  date  our  knowledge  of  extinct  animals 
was  so  limited  that  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  ex- 
clusively directed  to  living  species,  and  there  are  numerous 
and  elaborate  treatises  on  zoology  which  make  little  or  no 
reference  to  extinct  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  vast 
number  of  fossil  animals  hitherto  described,  comparatively 
few  exhibit  such  a  degree  of  preservation  as  to  show  fully 
their  relations  to  existing  species.  Hence  a  large  amount 
of  literature  has  accumulated  which  could  not  be  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  zoological  science.  Every  day  has,  how- 
ever, seen  additions  made  not  only  to  the  already  long  cat- 
alogue of  well-preserved  fossils,  but  to  our  knowledge  of 
their  structure  and  relations,  learned  by  more  careful  study 
and  a  wider  range  of  observation. 

The  derivation  and  life-histories  of  many  groups  of  ani- 
mals have  been  found  written  in  the  records  of  the  past, 
ind  many  mysteries  not  only  of  relation,  but  of  structure, 
have  been  solved  by  going  back  to  find  dwarfed  organs  in 
full  development  and  widely-separated  forms  linked  to- 
gether. The  zoology  of  the  future  will  therefore  include 
;he  animal  life  of  both  the  past  and  the  present.  Even 
•ecent  zoology  has  now  assumed  such  dimensions  that  it 
s  impossible  for  one  intellect  in  one  lifetime  to  cover 
ho  entire  ground.  The  science  has  therefore  been  divi- 
ded and  subdivided  among  specialists,  who,  cultivating 
each  his  special  field,  furnish  to  the  systematic  zoolo- 
gist materials  for  his  generalizations,  in  this  way  the 
science  is  growing  both  in  detail  and  as  a  whole,  and 
assuming  a  unity  and  symmetry  which  it  has  hitherto 
ackcd. 

No   full   and   satisfactory  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  zoology   has  yet  been  written,  though  important  con- 
ributions  toward  this    end  have  been   made  by   Cuvicr 
La  Marck,  Von  Baer,  Oken,  Owen,  Agassi?.,  Gegenbaur, 
laeckel,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  others.     No  resume  even 
'f  what  has  been  done  and  proposed  by  these  great  nat- 
uralists could  bo  brought  within  the  limits  of  this  work, 
and  the  student  of  general  zoology  must  go  to  their  writ- 
ngs  to  find  what  he  seeks.     Even'  there  he  will  meet  with 
uch  diversity  of  view  and  discordance  of  statement  that 
10  will  have  abundant  proof  that  zoology   has   not  yet 
cached  the  condition  of  an  exact  science. 

Some  of  the  more  important  subdivisions  of  zoology  are 
MAMMALOGY,  ORNITHOLOGY,  HERPETOLOGY,  ICHTHYOLOGY, 
JNTOMOLOGY,  etc.,  under  which  titles,  or  in  the  descriptions 
f  families,  genera,  and  species  belonging  to  these  larger 
groups,  as  well  as  under  the  heads  of  COMPARATIVE  AN- 
ATOMY, Evot.i'Tiox,  OSTEOLOGY,  PALEONTOLOGY,  etc.,  a  large 
mount  of  information  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of 
oology  will  be  found.  J.  g.  NEWBE'RRY. 
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JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP/EDIA  SUPERIOR  TO  APPLETONS   AND 

OTHERS. 


From  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

(Reprinted.)  We  are  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  valu.il.l.  cam* 

pacted  within  the  covers  of  JOHNSON'S  ('NIVI.II.-AI.  ( 'Y<  i,oi-.i  in  \.    It  well  an-wer-  the  admiral. le  pur- 
pose of  the  editors — to  make  it  a  manual  for  most  convenient  u-e.  to  1"    at  the  elbow 
familiar  reference.    The  DMnes  of  the  distinguished  Kdiior>  in  -Chief,  ;is  well  :,- 
sociule  Kditors,  had  prepareil  u-  to  expert  much,  but  we  I'm. I   mme  than  we  !.  -  •  !  within 

this  compass.    Kvcrythiug  cannot  he  set  forth  in  full  under  such  limitatio;  -  l.iit. 

comparing  it  with  A ppli-ti,n*    la-t   ecliiion  on  our  shelve^,  we  find  thirty  addiliona' 
items  on  one  page  of  this  work,  taken  at  random,  and  on  the  next   pa^e  ,  i^ht  additi< 
historical,  geographical,  and  botanical — between  two  word-.    And  a-  \  et  v.  •  a  in 

Appletonx'  not  found  in  this,  though  there  may  be  Midi.  \Ve  write  ihj,  ;,-  a  i.art  <.f  ..nr  te-timony 
to  the  very  valuable  and  wonderfully  complete  material  to  be  found  in  this  Cyclopaali*,  ju.ttif)  IIIK 
the  epithet  of  "  Universal." 

From  Rev.  J.  E.  Latimer,  S.  T.  D.,  Dean  of  Boston  University  and  Prof,  of  Systematic  Theology. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ. — MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  am  pleased  with  Volume  II.  of  JOHNHON'-  ! 
CLOIMCDIA  even  more  than  with  the  first.    That  commended  itaelf  to  me  as  mo-- 
that  you  have  enlarged  the  plan  and  compass  to  embrace  a  fourth  volume,  all  doubt  vims-he- 
I  pronounce  it  the  cyclopaedia  for  scholars  and  for,  the  people.    (1)  It  contain?  far 
than  its  most  imposing  rival,  the  New  American  Cyclopndin.    The  four  volumes  will  contain  a«  i 
words  us  sixteen  volumes  of  Appletont'  Cyclopedia.     (2)  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  i 
SON'S  CYCIX>P^:DIA  costs  renders  it  cheaper  than  any  other  comprehensive  work  i.t 


markedly  so  in  philosophy. 

atnore  and  by  adepts,  as,  for  instance,  on  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Hamilton. 

articles,  having  no  flavor  of  earlier  cyclopaedias  and  of  opinions  received  at  second  hand,  hi 

•vrticles  on  these  subjects.    (5)  The  articles  on  natural  science  in  general  are  full,  quite 

and  speak  "  the  last  word  "  on  the  subject.    To  mention  examples  would  IK-  unncccvary  . 

statement  may  be  verified  by  turning  to  any  related  topic.   (6)  I  venture  to  say  that  no  cydopjedu 

so  fully  and  in  so  brief  compass  present*  a  statement  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  a 

chief  products  as  does  JOHNSON'S.  (7)  Great  value  attaches  to  this  Cyclopedia  because  of  the  D 

of  its  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  geography,  and  the  valuable 

spersed  throughout  the  work.   In  fact,  it  supersedes  in  great  part  any  gazetteer. 

scholar  may  read  other  great  cyclopaedias,  such  as  EncS  and  Gruber'..  Larou^e  H 

the  Britannica,  but  for  popular  use  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  chief  eommendatic 

From  J   C.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Prof,  of  Latin  Lang,  and  Lit.  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  III 
ME.  C.  G.  G.  PAINE.-DEAR  SIR  :  For  some  time  1  have  felt  the  need  of  a  cyclop, 

v  intention  to  buy  the  new  ApMon,  but  I  was  dissuaded  by  the  high  price  of  the  wo*.    *\ 
wufint  showed  me  JOHNSON'S  I  felt  sure  that  it  was  not  the  one  for  me,  because  a  four-volume 


' 


Though  i 


,nd 


to  ascertain  its  worth  in  tins 

sires  to  be  generally  well  informed,  and  bM 

work  will  furnish  in  the  shortest  posstb  e  time   and  ,    . 

wj.at  he  wants  to  know     To 

work,  giving  the  cream  of 
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devote  to  thw  piirpoM  . 
.    ^  manncr.  the  p.th  ,,f 
^  ^^  ^ 

indispensable.    The  work  i-  «„„- 
pre-eminently  a  representative  m»n 
to  iu  preparation,  because  he 


From  Charles  0. 


A. 


JOHNSON'*  NEW  Mmrmua.  Orru>- 


TESTIMONIALS    OF    COMPARISON    CONTINUED. 


mation  about  facts,  events,  things,  localities,  and  persons  level  with  the  times  and  properly  con- 
densed, it  is,  in  rny  judgment,  vastly  superior  to  either  of  its  competitors.  It  is  especially  strong 
in  the  applied  sciences. 

From  Prof.  J.  F.  Everett,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Rock  Island  City  Schools,  Illinois. 

(Revrinted  )  DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  request  I  would  say,  that  when  you  placed  JOHNSON'S 
•  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  in  my  hands  for  examination,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  purchasing 


TlH!   list   OI    OaiUH'S   IS   B  BUIUlUCUb  JftlHH«MJ»V    w  O     "    "- 

Oudmsedia  I  find  that  it  is  far  more  exhaustive  in  the  number  of  subjects  treated,  and  better 
arranged  in  the  subject-matter  presented.  There  are  many  features  in  this  work  that  are  interest- 
In.'  -ind  valuable  to  the  student.  Any  one  carefully  examining  the  maps  of  this  work  will  find 
tlrit  thev  are  not  equalled  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  Prof.  Guyot  (one  of  the  Editors- 
in-Chief)  has  surpassed  himself.  In  my  opinion,  no  library  is  quite  complete  without  JOHNSON'S 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  I  heartily  commend  it  to  the  public. 

From  Hon.  P.  R.  L.  Pierce,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

(Reprinted.")  I  take  great  pleasure  in  certifying  to  so  capital  a  work  as  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA,  and  I  have  spent  some  time  in  comparing  it  and  its  merits  with  Appletons' ,  which  I 
own.  I  find  that  it  contains  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  information  found  in  Appletons',  and 
the  price  is  remarkably  low,  considering  the  vast  amount  of  information  it  contains.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal history  and  epitome  of  the  world's  knowledge  in  paragraphs  of  great  value  to  the  ordinary 
render  as  well  as  the  scholar. 

From  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

(Reprinted.')  A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.— DEAR  Siu :  I  must  say  that  I  like  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA  exceedingly.  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  what  a  diversity  of  talent  has  been  brought 
out  in  physical  science.  I  think  the  whole  work  is  certainly  in  advance  of  Appletons',  so  far  as  I 
have  examined  the  geological  and  zoological  articles.  I  hope  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  ven- 
ture. I  shall  cheerfully  notice  it  in  the  American  Naturalist,  and  will  have  the  number  containing 
the  notice  mailed  to  you. 

From  Prof.  J.  H.  Ely,  Principal  of  Mt.  Carroll  Union  School,  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 

(Reprinted.)  I  have  carefully  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  I  am  fully 
persuacied  that  it  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  published.  I  have  therefore  disposed  of 
the  volumes  I  had  purchased  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (The  American  Cyclopaedia),  and  cheerfully  given 
an  order  for  JOHNSON'S.  I  think  the  change  warrantable,  both  in  view  of  the  superiority  of  the 
work  over  the  American,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  UNIVERSAL  is  sold. 

From  J.  G.  Evans,  Pres.  of  Hedding  College,  Abingdon,  Illinois. 

(Reprinted.)  I  have  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  plan  of  the  work  and  its  execution.  When  completed  it  will  be  a  scientific  and  lite- 
rary library  in  itself.  The  list  of  contributors  to  the  remaining  volumes  is  a  sufficient  assurance 
that  they  will  not  fall  below  the  first.  Appletons'  Oyclopxdia  is  a  rich  treasury  of  knowledge,  but 
JOHNSON'S  is  in  many  respects  superior,  while  it  falls  below  it  in  none.  Its  discussions  are  suf- 
ficiently elaborate,  and  yet,  by  a  conciseness  not  found  in  other  works  of  the  kind,  room  has  been 
secured  for  the  treatment  of  numerous  and  important  subjects  not  found  in  other  encyclopaedias. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  library.  Indeed,  no  library  can  be  complete  without  it. 

From  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wyckoff,  LL.D.,  Cor.  Sec.  American  Bible  Union,  New  York. 

(Reprinted.)  A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ. — DEAR  SIR:  I  have  carefully  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUS- 
TRATED UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  so  far  as  published,  and  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  my 
gratification  in  observing  the  following  excellences  by  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  characterized  : 

1.  Its  Convenience. — It  can  lie  on  my  table  as  a  dictionary,  and  I  can  refer  to  its  contents  without 
rising.    But  a  work  in  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  must  be  kept  on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  and  to 
consult  it  a  writer  must  lay  aside  his  pen,  rise  from  his  seat,  and  look  out  a  particular  volume. 
Perhaps  in  five  minutes  he  has  to  repeat  the  same  operation,  or,  which  is  equally  as  likely,  forego 
the  advantages  of  consulting  the  cyclopaedia  rather  than  leave  his  place. 

2.  Its  Comprehensiveness. — I  have  four  encyclopaedias  convenient  for  reference,  as  far  as  works 
in  so  many  volumes  can  be  made  convenient.    They  are  REES'S,  BRITANNICA,  PENNY,  and  APPLE- 
TON'S,  THE  AMERICAN.    All  of  them  together  do  not  embrace  one-third  of  the  subjects  comprehended 
in  the  UNIVERSAL.    A  rapid  writer  feels  harassed  and  provoked  when  he  has  hastily  risen  from  his 
chair  and  examined  four  different  works  of  this  kind,  and  finds  that  the  topic  on  which  he  wishes 
information  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  one  of  them.    But  the  UNIVERSAL  is  properly  named. 
It  supplies  pressing  wants,  meets  every  reasonable  expectation,  and,  by  the  universality  of  its  com- 
prehensiveness, fully  vindicates  its  title. 

3.  Condensation. — It  excludes  the  superfluous  and  the  unnecessary,  condenses  expressions  witfi- 
out  excluding  needed  facts,  and  thus  simplifies  and  facilitates  reference. 

4.  Arrangement. — So  far  as  my  examination  has  extended,  the  facts  collected  in  articles  of  any 
length  are  arranged  with  uncommon  propriety  and  perspicuity. 

5.  Titles. — The  words  or  names  under  which  subjects  are  explained  in  a  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  those  under  which  the  information  conveyed  is  most  likely  to  be  sought.    In  this  your 
work  excels  all  its  predecessors. 

6.  On  subjects  of  universal  dispute,  such  as  systems  of  dogmatic  theology,  you  occupy  the  only 
tenable  ground,  allowing  both  sides  to  appear,  each  for  itself,  and  not  assuming  the  authority  of 
judge  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  their  respective  pretensions. 

7.  You  Exhibit  the  World  as  it  Is. — The  necessities  of  the  present  progressive  age,  and  the  new 
aspects  of  every  description  of  business,  with  the  modern  developments  of  facts  and  theories,  have 
created  the  urgent  want  of  a  new  style  of  cyclopaedia ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  yours  meets 
that  want. 

2  [OVER.] 
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From  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  LL.D..  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Frankfort,  Ky. 

A.  J.  JOIIX.-ON  it  SON— (iH.vi.- :  .lnii\-ns's  I' M \  i.u.- \i ,  ( ' •> M  i  |  Hi  n  tho  greatest  want 

of  modern  literature.     It  is  comprehcn.-i\c  without  l,einn  dillu-i-.     li  i-  m  it^'-lf  n  : 
For  ready  reference  1  prefer  it  to  any  other  cyclopedia  in  existence.     What  i-  needed  m 
this  character  i.s  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  fact,-  that  can  In-  readily  cniiipn-liended.     \Vliilc 
other  books  are  more  pretentious,  they  an-  no  more  valuable.     The  topio  in  \..nr  wnrk  are  i 
numerous   than   in   the  Uriliiiiiiii-n,  <  'A>n/</..  r.s '.<.  nr  .1  ,/i.  ri.-nn   by  . Vpplclnn.  ami  what   IK   mini   nndi-r 
them  far  more  satisfactory  because  of  their  ter-,-nc>s  and  transparency  .,1   n.  .itment.     Ai-ide  tmm 
the  vain  show  of  great  array  of  volume*,  1  prefer  \oiir  t'ylnpiedia  in  any  other  even  »t 
cost.     Wre  do  not  desire  in  a  work  of  the  kind  generally  long  and  exbau.-iiM-  tn.i'i->  -      \'. 
is  desired  is  a  truthful  presentation  of  facts,  leaving  the  use  that  i-  in  I..-  made  of  them  (• 
independent  exertion  and  original  com-eption  of  the  muni      \\hile  yi.m  :ui  i-  i.f  inert- 

mable  value  to  the  editor,  professional  man.  and  lillinili-ur,  it  leaves  little,  if  anything,  to  In-  doircd 
as  a  full  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  for  the  home  library.  1  regard  it  a  ixuie  tnecltm  to  all 
classes,  and  have  never  seen  a  book  that  I  could  so  confidently  commend  In  all. 

From  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  S.  T.  D.,  Pres.  of  Moravian  Col.  and  Theol.  S«m.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

MR.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  :  I  cannot  forbear  adding  that  I  consider  JOHNSON 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     I  have  carefully  compai 
you  sent  me  with  Appletona'  new  edition  of  the  American  (JydnpxtKn,  and  I  find  you 
more  complete,  but  the  articles  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  equivalent  articles  in  that  cyclopedia. 
A  notable  instance  is  the  article  on  /•.'(Wiid'mi. 

From  Prof.  D.  W.  Lewis,  Supt.  of  City  Schools,  Washington,  Iowa. 

I  have  Zell's  and  ten  volumes  of  Applfton*'  revised  American  Cyctofurdia,  but  sfter  a  fair  exiuni- 


recomrnend  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

From  Prof.  W.  L.  Klein,  Supt.  of  Woodstock  Public  Schools,  Illinois. 
JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCI,OP*:DIA  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  m 
The  articles  are  written  by  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  their  respective  professions,  an< 
seems  to  contain  the  best  information  to  be  found  anywhere  imon  the  subject  of 
The  auihor's  name  at  the  end  of  the  article  is  a  guaranty  that  tl.e  matter  is 
but  is  the  result  of  original  investigation,  and  the  names-recognized  as  autl 
preclude  the  necessity  of  verifying  the  information.    The  work  is  condensed,  and 
Siuch  more  matter  thin  the  other  encyclopedias;  but  I  do  not  tl 

case  I  find  clear,  concise,  and  full  information  in  JOHNSON  u. 

From  Prof.  Henry  N.  French,  Supt.  of  Marshall  Public  Schools,  Michigan. 
I  have  been  V™^***^^™*^*^  ££l« 


tamed,  in  metnoa  01  arrauireun:"         ^  &*-•••? — --  •          ,       ,, 

more  voluminous  cyclopeSia*.  while  in  price  it  h« •  . •P«^*J*^lt 
may  meet  with  a  good  sale,  for  it  is  really  a  most  menu 

From  Rev.  D.  Nicoll,  S.  T.  D.,  De  Witt,  Iowa. 

remmyuurai},  ^  _  4m^  and  ^  cneerfully  recommend  it 


worthy  a  place  in  every  library. 


u  ,  and  , 

reicnnon  it  needs  in  to  |  -r,-. 

^hould  have  a  p.ace  in  eve 


best  cyclopledia  published  so  far 
than  a  good  dicfnary.    Appletons 

Scfry  SS,  w^S  olS 
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From  D.  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  Editor  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Among  the  several  encyclopedias  which  now  dispute  the  American  market,  JOHNSON'S  UNI- 
VERSAL CYCLOPEDIA  justifies  in  many  respects  its  claims  to  pre-eminence.  It  is  as  far  superior  to 
Zell's  Encyclopedia  as  Trousseau's  Clinical  Lectures  are  to  old  Gunn's  Domestic  Medicine;  compared 
to  the  unwieldy  and  costly  Kncyclopxdia  Britannica,  it  is  what  an  American  trotting-wagon  is  to  the 
lumbering  mail-coach  ;  while  it's  more  formidable  rival,  Appletons'^lTOm'can  Cyclopaedia,  is  not  only 
three  times  more  in  price,  but  is  notoriously  disfigured  by  partisan  views  in  a  number  of  its  his- 
torical articles,  and  unfavorable  discriminations  in  regard  to  contemporaries.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  commending  JOHNSON'S  as  the  most  desirable  work  of  its  class  to  own  that 
is  now  to  be  had. 

From  Rev.  William  B.  Watkins,  S.  T.  D.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Author  of  Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism,  also  of  an 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geographical  Names,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. — To  the  Editor  of  the  McKeegport  Paragon,  Pa. :  The  subject 
of  rival  cyclopaedias  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rival  dictionaries  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  real 
question  for  decision  now  is,  Which  is  the  best  cyclopaedia  ?  This  is  the  more  imperative  from  the  fact 
that  a  good  cyclopaedia  is  an  admitted  necessity.  A  library,  however  elaborate  otherwise,  would 
be  barren  and  incomplete  without  it.  A  college,  an  academy,  or  a  public  school  deprived  of  this 
prolific  source  of  knowledge  must  ever  remain  in  the  rear  of  those  thus  properly  equipped.  The 
family  reared  without  the  aid  of  such  advantageous  instruction  must  take  its  place  in  society  in  a 
lower  scale  of  intelligence  than  that  which  has  had  daily  access  to  these  treasuries  of  knowledge. 
In  a  word,  all  professions,  occupations,  and  spheres  of  society  in  the  present  age  demand  a  book 
of  universal  reference— a  want  created  by  the  habit  of  general  reading  and  the  spirit  of  universal 
inquiry.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  that  the  work  appealed  to  should  be  trustworthy,  unbiassed, 
comprehensive,  condensed,  and  inexpensive.  These  qualities  it  must  have  to  meet  the  popular  want, 
and  without  these  it  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  Several  works  professing  to  embody  these 
qualities  have  been  presented  to  the  American  public.  Among  these  are  the  Encyclopedia  firitan- 
nica, Chambers's  Oydopirdia,  Zell's  Cylopxdia,  The  American  CyclopR'ilia,  and  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNI- 
VERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA.  That  all  these  works  have  merit  it  cannot  be  disputed,  but  do  they  all  meet 
the  demand  of  the  people  and  fill  the  requirements  of  the  hour?  Let  us  see. 

Partly  from  a  taste  in  that  direction,  and  partly  from  the  pursuit  of  certain  studies  which  de- 
manded thorough  research  and  investigation,  the  writer  hereof  has  given  considerable  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  the  result  of  these  examinations  he  desires  to  record.  Concerning  the  books 
referred  to  above,  three  of  them  can  be  dismissed  with  a  word  or  two  concerning  each.  The  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica  is  a  British  work,  although  the  plates  of  the  ninth  edition  are  sent  to  this 
country  and  it  is  reprinted  here:  but  the  articles  are  usually  from  a  Transatlantic  standpoint,  are 
too  elaborate,  and  the  work  is  in  the  main  too  costly  for  the  average  American  reader.  The  ar- 
ticles are  unquestionably  able  and  exhaustive,  but  they  are  oftentimes  prolix,  and  are  mainly  of 
subjects  in  which  American  minds  are  not  keenly  interested.  Chambers's  Cyclopedia  is  also  a 
reprint,  is  in  ten  volumes,  but  many  of  the  same  objections  may  be  urged  to  it  as  to  the  former. 
American  subjects,  especially  the  thrilling  events  of  the  past  sixteen  years,  do  not  enter  into  its 
general  plan.  Of  Zell's  Cyclopxdia  we  need  only  say  that  it  assumes  too  much  the  character  of  a 
dictionary  and  a  gazetteer  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  general  knowledge. 


Cyclopn 

andCh  ^ 

by  A.  J.  Johnson  &  Son,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Barnard,  president  of  Columbia  College,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
Guyot,  professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  aided  by  thirty-tivo  Associate  and  Assistant  Editors 
of  such  national  reputation  and  acknowledged  ability  as  Drs.  Asa  Gray,  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Philip 
Schaff,  and  Abel  Stevens,  in  connection  with  Prof.  Seelye,  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  and  ex-President 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Between  these  two,  and  these  alone,  lies  the  issue.  The  editors,  publishers, 
and  contributors  to  both  works  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  respectability  as  well  as  ability,  and 
they  both  have  the  same  general  aim— that  is,  to  provide  the  American  people  with  a  work  de- 
manded by  the  nature  and  want  of  the  times.  Which  of  these  has  fulfilled  the  requisition? 

The  American  Cyclopsedia  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  New  American  Cydopxdia,  which  appeared 
just  before  our  recent  war,  and  was  supplemented  by  Annuals  until  the  present  revision.  The  first 
edition;  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  library,  met  with  considerable  favor,  both  on  account  of  its  un- 
biassed character  and  its  better  adaptation  to  our  wants  than  the  cumbersome  English  cyclopaedias 
which  it  superseded ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  was  felt  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  amount  of 
information  conveyed,  and  was  in  many  of  its  parts  hastily  thrown  together,  and  consequently 
marked  by  numerous  inaccuracies  and  obsolete  statements.  To  remedy  these  defects,  as  well  as 
to  embody  the  stirring  events  of  later  times,  the  publishers  and  editors  set  about  the  thorough 
revision  of  the  work.  These  two  editions  of  Appleton  I  have  examined  article  by  art/He  and  vol- 
ume by  volume.  The  first  I  consider  to  be  unbiassed;  the  second  is  not.  All  the  articles  of  the 
former  edition— many  of  which  were  written  by  Roman  Catholics— that  appertain  to  the  issues 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  have  been  altered,  modified,  expunged,  condensed,  or 
made  to  say  the  opposite  of  what  they  formerly  said.  I  care  nothing  now  about  the  merits  of 
these  controversies  and  historical  differences,  and  have  no  disposition  to  assail  any  Church ;  it 
is  the  question  of  fairness  and  honesty  in  the  editors  of  a  professedly  trustworthy  and  elaborate 
work,  who  in  one  edition  should  utter  certain  statements  as  truth,  and  in  the  next  contradict  or 
whitewash  them  in  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  instances.  The  thing  is  too  inconsistent  for  fairness,  and 
the  books  are  there  to  show  for  themselves.  Let  me  give  one  instance:  In  the  old  cyclopaedia  in 
speaking  of  the  popular  or  common  schools  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  says:  "Beyond 
this  mingled  scholastic  and  religious  training,  meagre  as  it  was,  the  idea  for  the  education  of  the.  masses 
had  not  gone;  in  the  revised  edition  it  says :  "  This  idea  of  popular  education  has  been  carried  out 
by  ttie  zealous  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders." 
4  [OVER.] 
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Alongside  of  this  revised  edition  and  the  old  edition  I  have  also  examined  the  lii 
of  JOHNSON'S  NKW  I'SIVKUSAI,  <'v<  i.or.v.nu,  and  the  following  i.-  llie  rc.-nlt  of  (he  cxmninat; 
JOHNSON'S  work  is  in  fanr  portable,  convenient,  and  well-printed  volume.-,  while  the  other  i>  n. 
teen;  but  the  former  has  an  average  of  17'Hl  word-  in  each  of  it*  ~«tn  paue-,  while  the  li 
an  average  of  'J4il  words  in  each  of  its  estimated  l:;.o--  p.i-jes,  which  wonld  make  JOHNSON'*  work, 
if  printed  in  Appletons'  type  and  page,  to  occupy  fifteen  and  forty -M -M-II  one-hnndn-dth  vohc 
of  the  other.     So,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  matter  given,  there  i-  not  much  •  ! 
them.     But  there  is  much  difference  in  the  cost  :  for  the  margin*  and  larger  ' 
the  subscriber  must  pay  more  than  one-half  more  than  for  the  former.     .!•  i  nut 

only  general  in  the  scope  of  its  details,  but  it  is  concise  in  its  articles,  and  at  the  same  time  il,,,,.niiihly 
accurate,  and  the  information  given  lias  been  brought  down  to  i 

are  written  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  on  these  specialties,  and  the  namcn  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  of  these  specialists,  embracing  all  departments  of  literature,  .-en  n.. 
and  political  economy,  are  attached  to  the  articles  they  have  written.     \Vhat  add-  t<>  it-  immcnae 
practical  worth  is  the  fact  that  it  is  full  of  matters  pertaining  to  hiibjrct.s  of  inter.  • 
country,  and  which  are  of  every-day  importance  to  men,  women,  and  children. 
MetMond  subjects  are  found  hen's  that  have  no  place    in  Appletonn'  rrrittd  nlitiim.  including  a 
condensed  account  of  the  different  towns  of  our  country,  for  the  «•  which  ti 

more  than  tiro  thousand  gentlemen  connected  with  tin  •<•  been  brought  into  requu 

I  conclude,  therefore,  by  awarding  to  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOP*DU  the  merit  of 
w>biax»pd  fairness,  of  comprehensiveness,  of  condensation,  and  of  iiieT}>nu*tentm,  and  believe  1 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  that  it  eminently  meet*  the  wants  of  the  period. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 

Messrs  D  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Amtriftin  Oyclnpfdia,  by  their  1. 
through  the  public  press  and  otherwise  to  injure  the  credit  of  Jo.r 
have 'practically  declared  their  own  work  to  be    m  maculate,  and  therefore  we 
really  compelled,  not  only  to  protect  our  own  work,  but  to  show  the  public 
assauV  wLh  can  be  done  .in  no  better  way  than  to  expose  one  of  then-  ,nch  ,n  en  :  .  ,-H- 

ihe  f.i 

ell  I- 
i,  and  hence  are  nearly 


that,  too,  without  the  least  revision  by 


[From  the  Republican,  Lansing,  Mich.]      ^^^ 

APPLETONS'  NEW  CYCLOPAEDIA  JESUITIZED. 
We  heard  several  months  ago  that  a  circular  had  been 
York,  and  distributed,  with  due  reserve,  to  the  C  ^^^ 

New  Oyclopxdia  on  the  ground  ^^^^ff^^C  name,  the  book,  that 

to  keep  itself  out  of  the  Index  Expurgntor  tto,  IB  ,;,„„„„,,>,„  for  <lis(>l>edienee.     Alter  mu.-h 

it  forbids  the  faithful  to  read,  under  ^^^^^^^^  at  laat  obtained  a  copy 
delay  and  difficulty,  and  by  eflorto  K  &  Co.,  and  no,/,,,  ,ho 


to  subecribe.    Here  .  the 


Cath 
to  say 
the  Mo 
at  all 
ability 
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mation  are  not  poisoned  by  Jesuit  hands.  We  advise  fair-minded  men  to  let  this  cyclopedia  alone 
until  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  show  clean  hands  and  religious  impartiality.  If  they  are  fishing  for 
Roman  Catholic  subscribers,  then  let  them  get  all  they  can  of  that  class  alone,  and  let  those  who 
do  not  want  Romish  flavoring  in  their  soup  take  some  other  mental  food. 

[From  the  New  York  Ilaptist  Weekly.'] 
JESUITIZING-  A   CYCLOPEDIA. 

It  maybe  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that  the  religious  papers  generally  have  not  taken  hold 
of  this  matter.  It  may  not,  however,  be  known  that  pretty  much  every  office  has  been  visited  by 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  work,  who  have  made  apologetic  pleas  to  disarm  and  frustrate  criti- 
cism. The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  noble  Prot- 
estant  Church  it  represents,  it  exhibited  the  remarkable  changes  made,  and  condemned  them.  The 
Mfthm/ixt  tries  to  palliate  this  outrage,  but  declares  that  if  the  people  could  be  persuaded  that  this 
important  work  is  tainted  with  Roman  Catholic  opinion  on  the  questions  which  are  dear  to  them 
as  life,  they  would  utterly  reject  it.  If  we  have  not  shown  that  it  is  thus  tainted,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  is  necessary  to  prove  it.  Every  little  while  books  are  adapted  for  various  denomina- 
tions by  changes.  We  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  hymn-books,  for  instance,  which  have  been 
manipulated  to  suit.  It  seems  to  us  the  best  thing  the  Messrs.  Appleton  could  do — because,  in  view 
of  the  charges  made,  the  most  honest — is  to  put  on  their  future  issues  of  the  new  Gyclopxdia,  "Eo- 
man  Catholic  Edition,"  and  then  011  the  title-page,  to  commend  it  to  the  faithful,  they  might  an- 
nounce that  it  was  supervised  by  a  priest  with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and 
passages  favorable  to  Protestantism  expurgated  under  "  the  eye  of  authority." 

[From  the  New  York  Christian  at  Work.] 
AN  EXPLANATION  WANTED. 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  can  do  themselves  and  the  public  no  better  service  than  to  explain  just 
what  is  the  position  which  their  new  Cyclopaedia  holds  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ele- 
ment. That  they  have  put  their  proof-sheets  under  the  supervision  of  a  Catholic  prelate  in  this 
city ;  that  they  have  significantly  changed  the  head-lines  of  articles,  and  notably  in  the  interests 
of  the  Catholics ;  that  the  article  on  the  "  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  "  is  toued  down  in  the  new 
edition  to  "  Bartholomew  ;"  that  they  have  already  assured  the  supervisory  prelate  in  question  that 
nothing  should  go  in  the  Cyclopaedia  to  which  he  may  object, — all  this  looks  badly  enough,  and  will 
occasion  widespread  regret  and  surprise.  The  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Huguenots  by  the 
Catholics  is  quite  too  well  understood  in  this  country  for  the  Messrs.  Appleton  to  simply  call  it,  as 
they  do  in  their  new  Cyclopxdia,  "  a  desperate  struggle  for  many  years  waged  in  France  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  in  which  both  parties  committed  numerous  outrages."  Fine  words' 
butter  no  parsnips!  We  bear  no  ill-will  against  the  Catholic  Church,  but  facts  are  facts,  and  the 
St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  as  well  as  the  persistent  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  Huguenots,  is 
not  to  be  covered  up  in  this  way. 

The  course  which  the  publishers  of  Appletons'  new  Cyclopaedia  have  adopted  will  greatly  weaken, 
if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public  in  their  work,  nor  need  they  be  sur- 
prised if  the  distrust  extends  to  others  of  their  publications. 

[From  the  New  York  Methadiat.'] 
THE  CRITICS   OF  APPLETONS'   CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Dr.  O'Reilly  should  know  that  the  critics  of  the  Cyclopaedia  are  not  such  persons  as  he  here 
describes.  The  tone  of  his  letter  proves  conclusively  that  they  were  right  in  questioning  his  fitness 
for  the  work  which  has  been  assigned  him.  A  writer  who  is  so  quick  to  give  the  lie  may  do  for  a 
partisan,  but  cannot  make  an  impartial  historian;  especially  is  he  unfit  to  furnish  history  for  the 
American  people.  This  book,  as  every  other,  is  a  fair  subject  of  criticism,  and  it  is  no  answer  to 
specific  objections  to  call  them  slanders ;  they  must  be  met  fairly,  point  for  point. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  view  of  many  modern  questions.  When  Isaac  Barrow  wrote  his  treatise  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  he  considered  the  claim  of  such  supremacy  in  matters  temporal  so  far 
abandoned  as  not  to  need  refutation.  The  papal  authors,  he  said,  had  grown  ashamed  of  it.  We 
have  lived  to  see  this  very  claim  revived;  its  revival  has  changed  the  tone  of  Roman  Catholic 
thought.  When  the  first  edition  of  the  Cyclopaedia  was  issued,  there  was  still  a  liberal  Catholicism ; 
since  then  liberal  Catholicism  has  been  annihilated.  The  head  of  the  Church  has  denounced  all 
the  principles  which  are  distinctive  of  the  American  state.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  bade  a  company  of 
French  pilgrims  to  pray  for  the  suppression  in  France  of  universal  suffrage,  which,  he  said,  would 
more  correctly  be  called  universal  falsification.  An  American  cyclopaedia  can  take  no  other  than 
the  American— which  is,  as  to  its  principles,  the  Protestant— view  of  the  questions  of  our  time.  An 
article  on  common  schools  which  omits  to  state  that  they  are  the  product  of  the  Reformation 
omits  the  vital  principle  of  the  whole  subject.  The  emancipation  of  the  laity  in  the  Church  had 
for  its  legal  consequence  their  elevation  in  knowledge.  Our  fear  is  that  the  editors  of  the  Cyclo- 
pxdia  are  attempting  to  compromise  where  compromise  is  impossible.  If  the  Church  is  right, 
then  modern  society  must  be  revolutionized,  and  a  revolution  is  precisely  what  the  Church  con- 
templates ;  if  the  modern  world  is  right,  the  claims  of  the  Church  must  be  met  by  the  coercive 
power  of  law.  Both  parties  are  aroused  all  over  Christendom ;  in  Europe  the  battle  has  begun, 
and  the  blows  are  heavy.  The  new  Cyclopaedia  must  choose  between  the  two,  for  the  contention 
runs  into  morals,  politics,  education,  history;  in  short,  all  the  interests  of  mankind. 

From  James  W.  White,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Ed.  of  the  Dental  Cosmos,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  is  a  marvel  of  compactness,  fulness,  and  precision.  Orderly 
and  systematic  in  its  comprehensiveness  and  universal  in  its  range,  it  is  indeed  a  "Treasury  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  containing  concise  and  accurate  information  upon  almost  every  subject  within 
the  field  of  human  knowledge.  Its  science  articles  especially  commend  it  to  students,  writers,  and 
professional  men.  Its  convenient  form  and  unequalled  cheapness  must  secure  it  a  place  upon  the 
library-table  of  every  one  who  can  afford  its  price.  It  is  unquestionably  superior  to  any  other. 

6  [OVEB.] 


TESTIMONIALS 

FROM 

GENTLEMEN  DISTINGUISHED  IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  SCIENCE,  ART,  EDUCATION,  Etc.  Etc. 

From  the  Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  LL.D. 

JOHNSON'S  I'XIVKKSAI,  CYCI.OI'.KDI  v  will  supply  u  \v:mt  long  felt,  by  funiixhing  a  complete 
valuable  cyclopaedia  which  will  b<>  available  for  all. 

From  the  Ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Henry  Wilton,  LL.D. 
I  am  very  favorably  impressed  with  both  its  design  and  execution,  Ami  with  the  amount  of 
valuable  infornwtutn  it  contains  and  the  compact  form  in  which  it  i>  jire.-ented. 

From  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  M.  R.  Waite,  LL.D. 

The  names  of  your  Editors  and  Contributors  furnish  nn  abundant  guaranty  that  tin-  work  you 
have  undertaken  will  be  well  done.    It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  complete. 

From  the  Ex-Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  LL.D. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  very  fine,  and  the  examination  whieh  I  hnvc  been 
able  to  give  it  commends  to  me  very  strongly  the  plan  of  the  work  mid  it*  /i/.niry  and  teintyb 
excellence.    I  have  already  spent  an  hour  with  much  interest  ami  in*trueiion  in  limiting 
subject  which  was  presented  shortly  after  the  volumes  arrived.    1  have  no  doubt  that  tin-  work  will 
prove  all  that  it  aims  to  be. 

From  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Gen.  M.  C.  Melgs,  M.  N.  A.  S. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  well  devised,  and  it  appears  to  be  executed  in  a  most  liberal  manner. 
I  have  read  carefully  the  articles  which  I  felt  myself  the  best  entitled  to  upenk  of.  and  I  find  than 
evidently  prepared  by  persons  well  skilled  and  learned  in  the  brain  IKS  of  knowledge  o 
treat     I  believe  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  succeeded  in  making  what  is  so  well  .-el  forth  a-  the  need  of 
the  man  of  affairs—  a  book  to  lie  alwayi  ready  on  the  (leak  or  table,  and  containing  uhat  it  dt 
almost  all  the  subjects  for  which  such  a  cyclopsedia  is  consulted. 

From  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  Engineers  and  Bvt.  Maj.-Gen.  U.  8.  Army. 
I  believe  it  to  be  unsurpassed  in  general  excellence  and  usefulness  by  any  similar  work  hereto- 
fore published.     The  leading  articles  are  not  only  interesting  in  style,  I 
while  the  briefer  definitions  are  suitably  condensed  and  full  of  the  n 

From  Samuel  D.  Tillman,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Mech'l  Phil,  and  Technology  Am.  Ins.,  New  York  City. 
The  work  is  a  marvel  of  abbreviation,  being  both   concise  and  comrehmsi* 


«e  yco.  ,  mer,  epitom,  of  old,,  ,.,!»,  tat  k  . 

just  adapted  to  the  present  uwrtfo  of  the  Aiafncon  people. 

From  Hon.  ClwrlM  O'Conor,  LL.D..  New  York. 


it  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  all  classes. 


a.  m»Tc  .v"*"""    "   ,  ,,,;th  which   other  articles  nine  «v«.-ii   ••  •  ««-— i  •- 

original  articles,  for  the  care  with  whi  product  of  individual  enterprise,  and  in  me- 

SSss»ta&tBa£s;sB 

ui  A  «..rn.  D  D    LL  D    late  Pres.  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  M 

^^^^^^^^^i^r^s^ 

other  sources,  I  have  come  to  ^.fl,^8,^   while  i"  will  be  welcomed  by  •cholan,  i< 
SSd^tSi^S  firfoSr  work  of  the  kind  .  ^ 
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From  Rev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Williston  Prof,  of  the  Greek  Lang,  and  Lit.  in  Amherst  Coll.,  Mass. 

I  have  examined  carefully  some  of  the  articles  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA,  and  find  that  they  bear  the  test  well.  The  subjects  are  judiciously  selected,  they 
cover  so  wide  a  field  that  the  work  deserves  the  epithet  "  Universal,"  and  they  are  treated  with  the 
conciseness,  fulness,  clearness,  and  accuracy  which  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  a  cyclopaedia. 
Comprehensive  without  being  superficial,  comprising  the  whole  circle  of  useful  knowledge  within 
the  compass  of  three  large  royal  octavo  volumes,  the  entire  work  promises  to  meet  a  felt  want,  not 
only  of  professional  and  educated  men,  but  of  cultivated  families  generally  and  an  intelligent 
community. 

From  Edward  Hitchcock,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  and  Lecturer  on 
Natural  History  in  Amherst  College,  Mass. 

I  am  very  glad  to  look  over  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  just  from  the 
press.  It  pleases  me,  because  it  seems  to  be  based  on  common  sense,  is  fresh,  and  fully  up  to  the 
times  in  both  theory  and  fact.  I  believe  it  will  prove  a  public  benefaction. 

From  R.  H.  Mather,  Prof,  of  Greek  and  German  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  convinces  me 
that  it  is  correctly  called  a  "Treasury  of  Knowledge."  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  find  else- 
where the  same  amount  of  interesting,  useful,  and  accurate  information  within  the  same  compass 
as  you  offer  here.  The  great  mass  of  readers,  to  whom  the  many-volumed  cyclopaedias  are  a  sealed 
book  because  of  their  expense,  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  giving  them  in  such  a  compact 
and  intelligible  form  that  which  heretofore  it  has  taken  half  a  dozen  large  volumes  to  express.  It 
bears  the  marks  of  careful  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  the  typographical  execution  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired. 

From  E.  S.  Snell,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Nat.  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College,  Mass. 

The  ILLUSTRATED  CYCLOPEDIA  published  by  Mr.  Johnson  pleases  me  much.  I  judge,  from  the 
examination  which  I  have  given  to  the  first  volume,  that  it  answers  well  to  its  descriptive  title, 
"  A  Scientific  and  Popular  Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge."  The  many  distinguished  names  among 
its  editors  and  contributors  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  fidelity  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  work  will  be  performed. 

From  E.  P.  Crowell,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  articles  in  JOHNSON'S 'ILLUSTRATED  CYCLOPEDIA  upon  subjects 
in  which  I  am  especially  interested  has  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  ability  with  which  this  work 
has  been  prepared,  and  its  superior  merits.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  invaluable  book  of  reference 
for  every  household  and  every  student. 

From  Elijah  P.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
From  a  brief  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  I  conclude 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  most  general  use.  The  most  essential  matter  is  condensed  to  conve- 
nient articles,  which  are  clear  and  comprehensive.  It  lacks  the  more  elaborate  character  of  much 
larger  works,  which  renders  them  valuable  to  a  few,  but  tedious,  cumbersome,  and  too  expensive 
for  the  many. 

From  John  W.  Burgess,  LL.B.,  Prof,  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Amherst  Coll.,  Mass. 

I  have  examined  those  articles  in  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  which 
pertain  more  nearly  to  my  own  line  of  work,  and  am  able  to  express  myself  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  same.  They  bear  the  stamp  of  original  investigation  and  composition  by  men  of  learning  and 
experience  in  the  departments  to  which  they  relate. 

From  Charles  Upham  Shepard,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Massachusetts  Prof,  of  Nat.  Hist,  in  Amherst  Coll.,  Mass. 
I  have  carefully  examined  Vol.  I.  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  am  fully  satisfied 
that  if  completed  on  the  same  plan  it  will  constitute  the  most  valuable  work  of  a  similar  character 
in  the  English  language. 

From  George  A.  White,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  several  articles  in  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  especially 
such  articles  as  the  teachers  of  our  schools  need  to  consult.  I  find  them  complete  and  accurate 
and  calculated  to  supplement  the  information  given  in  our  school  text-books.  If  the  articles  I  am 
not  able  to  judge  of  are  as  valuable  as  those  I  have  seen,  the  work  is  superior  to  any  now  in  use 
while  its  reasonable  price  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  thousands  in  our  State,  who  have  always 
felt  the  need  of  such  a  work,  and  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it.  I  believe  that  parents  and 
teachers  will  find  it  a  wonderful  help  in  enlarging  their  own  knowledge  and  bringing  it  up  to  the 
times,  and  in  answering  the  many  questions  which  bright  children  are  constantly  asking  I  should 
advise  them  to  examine  this  work  before  purchasing  books  on  the  various  subjects  to  which  they 
need  to  refer. 

From  W.  L.  Montague,  Prof,  of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  in  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

An  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  has  given  me  a 
very  favorable  impression  of  the  work.    It  is  excellent  in  design  and  in  execution.    It  is  concise 
the  same  time  comprehensive.     Though  it  contains  many  subjects  which  are  not  found  in 
ir  works  of  a  similar  character,  still,  all  the  important  topics  are  treated  with  great  clearness 
and  with  a  fulness  amply  sufficient  for  the  general  reader.    As  a  library  of  useful  information  it  is 
a  work_ which  is  almost  indispensable  to  every  scholar  and  every  reader  of  literature. 

[OVER.] 


TEST1M(1.\I.-ILX  rn.VT I. \rr.I). 


From  W.  S.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Pres.,  and  Prof,  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  in  Matt.  Agr.  Coll.,  Amhent.  Mat*. 
Having  Oarefany  examined  (lie  lirsl  volume  of  ymir  NK\V  I'MVMI-M   I'M  mi- i'i>i»    I  inn  I 


UMTIUK    v/tll  \;l  I  I  I  I  >     ITAillll  I  1  KM  I     bUV     IUQV     (l^lllllll:     111       >>MI 

pleased  with  many  of  its  peculiar  merits,     li  -rim-  to 


Hie  tli:il.  nt'ter  the  UiMe  ami  (he  Ilirtintiary 


From  Lieut.  A.  H.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Army,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Sci.  and  Tactict  in  Matt.  Agr.  Coll.,  Amhertt,  Matt. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  .lnn\-..s  -  l'xivn:-u  i  >  lop.r.uu.  mid  I  i-rtwm  it  in  U- 
a  work  well  worthy  of  national  pride.  I  heartily  i  minuend  this  volume.  iil>n\i-  oiln  i-  1.1  ii*  kiml, 
for  its  clear,  terse,  audible  treatment  of  so  ureat  u.  numher  of  current  ii«iue»,  a:  -\y  tbo«e 

in  reference  to  all  matters  of  technical  science. 

From  Henry  W.  Parker,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Sci.  in  Matt.  Agr.  Coll.,  Amhertt. 

The  names  of  its  editors  and   principal  contrilmtors  vouch   for   tin 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.    They  are  well  known  as  men  of  hi«h  rank  in  their  .1. 
Every  family  should  possess  some  work  of  this  kind,  though  at  the  cost  of  UMUneo 
luxuries. 

From  Henry  H.  Goodell,  M.  A.,  Prof,  of  Modern  Languaget  in  Matt.  Agr.  Coll.,  Amhertt,  Matt. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  JOHNSON'S  Nr.w  I'MVI:I:-\I.  <  'v  1.01  -r.i<i\  wilh  oth.-r  work*  of  the 
same  nature,  we  can  heartily  commend  it  to  the  pnl.lic.     In  sill  mutton,  of  ar- 
gents the  latest  information,  carefully  prepared  by  the  best  sch 

carry  out  the  promise  of  the  first,  it  will  indeed  be  what  it  cla.nw,  "  a  Treasury  of  L-wful  K  , 
ledge  "  for  every  household. 

From  Hon.  Levi  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Matt.  Agricultural  College,  Amhertt,  Matt. 
I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CVCLOIW.I.I  \.  and  .-an  find  n..  fault 
in  it     In  perfection  and  thoroughness  it  abundantly  susUins  the  reputation  of  your  cvl.ton,  and 
cmtrilmtow,  a^d  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely  valuable  to  all  who  have  „„,«,,„„  to  coi 
work  of  the  kind. 

From  William  B.  Graves,  Prof,  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering  in  Matt.  Agr.  Coll.,  Amhertt,  Matt. 
A  cnrsorv  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON  -  Hwr  UniTBBAl  ry,  ,'„>:,„,  miprMM 

more  expensive  works  of  the  same  class. 
From  S  T  Maynard,  Assist.  Prof,  of  Botany  and  Horticulture  In  the  Mast.  Agr.  Coll.,  Amhertt,  MaM. 

in&it'conlainTthe  latst  information  upon  this  a»  upon  a.,  other  .ul,j«- 


From  Prof.  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MKSSBS.  A.  J.  JoH*So*A  So,  :  DHAK 

of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CVCLOP^DIA,  anj  ^avc  '  ,,  ,  p  nrticlpl,.  I  do  not  heriUt. 

its  great  comprehensiveness,  "f^l^6  ^n  fch  I  am  acquaint^.  The  name,  of  the  many  .-1.11- 
place  it  above  every  other  cyclopedia  .with  «toic    i  am      ^ontri,)Utorg.  are  an  ample  Buaranly  ., 
nentmen  connected  with  the  work  either  as  etmors  flirnil,b«l  l.y  th.-ni  al.lv  and 

its  high  character,  and  give  the  fullest  ai  •*  ™«  conclusion,  that  (his  volume 


From  Henry  Hartshorne,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Hygiene  ,n  th,  Univertity  of  P.. 
(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  P<Mitker.) 


is  the  best  tame-coon.  01  m  ----o-, 

merits  being  freshness,  reliableness,  and  av 

From  Prof.  8.  S.  Haldeman.of  the  Vf****^      (ronnpc  of  sn  ;„,,,- 

Tn  ,        nninion   JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLor.WMA  is  '    |,j]i,v  (1,,- re^nll."  arc  hronpbt 

lugh  degree  of  ex<  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 

^rf  /rom  «  Letter  to  the  Bt*r*M*«eW 

X  have  received  the  first  ™  ™e  of ,  OH  v  TKU.^ 

i  admiration  at  its  completeness  and 
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fulfils  the  promise  of  its  publisher.    One  is  appalled  at  the  amount  of  labor  it  suggests  on  the  part , 
of  its  editors  and  writers. 

From  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Sec.  of  Smithsonian  Institute. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor-in-chief.) 

PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  LL.D. :  MY  DEAR  SIR— I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  with  the 
execution  of  your  Cyclopaedia  so  far  as  the  latter  has  been  carried  out.  If  the  work  is  completed 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  has  been  commenced,  it  will  truly  be  a  convenient  and  trustworthy 
source  of  useful  knowledge.  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  it  by  the  contribution 
of  articles. 

From  Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  M.  0.,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Med.  Dept.  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor-in-chief.) 

I  have  seen  enough  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  to  give  me  a  very  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  work. 

From  John  Ordronaux,  LL.B.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Med.  Jurisprudence,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor-in-chief.) 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  Your  CYCLOPAEDIA  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  sterling  monographs,  which 
have  the  flavor  of  originality  about  them  to  a  degree  not  common  in  American  Cyclopaedias. 

From  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  Richmond  College,  Va. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON:  DEAR  SIRS — JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  has  been 
lying  on  my  table  long  enough  for  me  to  appreciate  its  great  value.  For  accuracy  and  fulness  of 
information,  brought  down  to  the  latest  date,  condensed  in  a  brief  and  manageable  compass,  so  as 
to  facilitate  reference — for  all  that  constitutes  a  vade  mecum  for  students  and  men  of  business— the 
Cyclopaedia  is  invaluable. 

From  W.  D.  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Prof,  of  Sanscrit  and  Com.  Philology  in  Yale  Coll. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor-in-chief.) 

PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  LL.D. :  MY  DEAR  SIR— I  have  felt  a  little  embarrassed  about  expressing 
myself  in  praise  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  because  such  testimonials  coming  from 
expected  collaborators  have  a  little  the  look  of  "  mutual-admiration-society  "  proceedings.  As  I 
have  not,  however,  contributed  anything  to  this  first  volume,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  serious 
objection  to  my  reporting  my  very  favorable  impressions  of  its  ability  and  value.  No  one  person 
is  capable  of  really  judging  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  such  a  work,  nor  any  one,  perhaps,  with- 
out long  experience  of  it  or  a  week  of  labor  devoted  to  testing  it;  and  I  have  tried  it  in  neither 
way.  But  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  ability  and  freshness  of  many  of  the  articles  at  which 
I  have  looked,  and  by  the  comprehensiveness,  within  moderate  compass,  of  the  plan  of  the  whole; 
and  I  feel  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  the  end  a  collection  of  very  high  value  and  utility. 

From  Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON:  GENTLEMEN— I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNI- 


1  departments  _ _, 

Europe.  It  is  not  the  province  of  an  encyclopedia  to  present  original  contributions  to  human 
knowledge,  but  where  its  leading  articles  are  prepared  by  authors  who  are  themselves  prominent 
in  original  investigations,  the  quality  of  the  work  rises  much  above  that  of  a  mere  compilation. 
This  is  the  distinguishing  character,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  your  Cyclopedia,  which  is  truly  "a 
Scientific  and  Popular  Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge."  The  names  of  its  Editors-in-chief,  and  of 
their  Associate  and  Assistant  Editors,  are  a  guaranty  of  its  high  character;  and  an  examination 
of  the  1677  closely-printed  pages  of  the  first  volume  will  show,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  emi- 
nent names,  that  the  editorial  labors  have  been  faithfully  performed. 

From  George  Woods,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Western  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON  :  I  have  examined  with  care  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and 
find  it  to  be  a  scientific  and  popular  "  Treasury  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and,  as  such,  well  suited  to 
the  people,  and  also  equally  well  adapted  to  the  scholar  and  professional  man.  The  editors  and 
authors  of  the  important  articles  are  among  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  their  departments 
in  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  are  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subjects  on  which  they 
write.  The  novel  feature,  in  such  a  work,  of  giving  the  names  of  the  writers,  will  enable  the 
intelligent  reader  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  authority.  The  clearness,  conciseness,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  completeness  of  the  articles,  the  binding— of  the  most  durable  kind— and  the 
extremely  low  price  for  a  work  containing  so  much  valuable  knowledge,  so  ably  prepared,  render 
this  work  the  best  of  the  kind  ever,  within  my  knowledge,  offered  to  the  public,  and  cannot  fail  to 
secure  for  it  a  wide  circulation. 

From  Edward  P.  Crane,  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Western  University,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I  have  of  late  made  frequent  chance  reference  to  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA— the  only  one  as  yet  issued— and  have  carefully  read  several  of  the  more  extended 
articles.  The  expectations  raised  by  my  confidence  in  Mr.  J.  as  what  I  may  term  a  literary  engineer 
— no  small  matter  in  such  a  connection — and  by  my  familiarity  with  the  names  appended  to  the 
articles  in  question,  were  in  no  instance  disappointed.  I  regard  this  work  as  eminently  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  constituency  it  has  in  view— the  intelligent  but  not 
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necessarily  learned  and  scientific,  American  public.      In  the  praiseworthy  endearor  to  put  the 
average  reader  in  possession  of  the  prominent  facts  and  priii,:;  lory,  literature  the  art* 

science,  and  even  theology,  I  have  detected  nothing  (hat  struck  m, 
local  and  ephemeral  interest.    Considering  the  object  ,,f  the  pubii-b.  r,  t,,  furm-h  u-  \uthiUJiB 

entydopaidia,  MS  distinguished  from  an  alphabetically  arranged  library  of  recondite  It-  -nink 

the  condensed  form  in  which  the  matter  is  prc-.-nt.-d  a  recommendation  rath,  i  .,,ry. 

As  to  price,  Mr.  Johnson  has  certainly  done  his  bc-l  to  reali/.e  Mr.  <in  .  |.ii"t- 

ting  the  most  Valuable  encyclopedic  matter  within  reach  of  (he  million,  wi: 
knowledge  brings  them  so  often  into  contact  with  the  limits  of  their  leson: 

From  Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

We  are  most  agreeably  surpri.-ed  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  valuable  material  compacted  within 

the  covers  of  JOHNSON'S  ITNIVI:KSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.     It  well  answers  the  admirable  pnrj •  •  • 

editors— to  make  it  a  manual  for  most  convenient  use,  to  be  at  the  elbow 

ence.     The  names,  of  the  distinguished  Kditors-in-chicf,  as  well  as  of  the  -  '  1 

had  prepared  us  to  expect  much,  but  we  find  more  than  we  had  <  \pc.ted  within  thi»  com|>aM. 


Everything  cannot  he  set  forth  in  full  under  such  limitations  of  space  an.  I 

with  Appb'ton's  last  edition  on  our  shelves,  we  find  thirty  additional  j-ei.iiraphic.i! 

of  this  work,  taken  at  random,  and  on  the  next  page  eight  additional  item*     b  •  ogrnphi- 

cal,  and  botanical  —  between  two  words.    And  as  yet  we  have  found  no  item  in  .1  >md 

in  this,  though  there  may  be  such.    We;  write  this  as  part  of  our  testimony  i< 

and  wonderfully  complete  material  to  be  found  in  this  Cyclopedia,  justifying  the  epithet  of  "  I'ni- 

versal." 

From  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hornblower,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  in  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  I'MVI  i:-u.  I'vr  t.or.v.i>tA.  It  is  literally  u  "Trea- 
sury of  Knowledge."  While  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  other  cyclopaedias,  it  ci>iitnin*  infor- 
mation on  such  a.  variety  of  subjects  not  usually  found  within  the  compass  of  such  works  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  supplement  with  which  even  literary  men  cannot  ih-  i  f»r 

business,  practical  men,  and  men  who  can  afford  only  one  such  costly  work  of  reference,  or  have 
not  time  to  consult  others,  it  promises  to  be  the  best  cyclopaedia  in  the  English  language. 

From  Prof.  S.  J.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVKRSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  cnn  cordially  r. 
mend  it.    The  aim  of  the  publisher  is  to  make  a  cyclopaedia  which  shall  contain  the  t 
amount  of  accurate  information  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  most  condensed  and  nvailu 
form     Thus  far,  the  plan  has  been  carried  out  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  succc 
no  single  volume  which  gives  so  much  varied  and  valuable  information  in  the  sann 
volume  gives. 

From  Ransom  Dexter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Com.  Anat.  and  Zoology  In  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor-in-chief.) 

PRFS  F  A  P  BARNARD,  LL.D.  :  MY  DEAR  Sm—  I  have  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  &MWMU.  CTO0M  I.M.  for  wh 
ptase  accfpt  my  thank,,.     Please  allow  me  to  gratuitously  add  that  I  tlunk 
Kneed  by  the  pronunciation  of  its  terms,  its  concise  and  yet  prense  style  of  deal,, 
subjectL,  as  well  as  its  very  general  excellence  in  almost  every  other  particular.    It  is  in  my  opm 
the  best  cyclopedia  for  general  use  published. 


From  Rev.  William  Porter,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  Beloit  College,  Wl». 


HmPs  H  Eaton  Ph  D    Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  Beloit  College,  Wla. 


to  the 

contain  the  results  of  recent 


innumerable  questions,  and  e 

1     ~*V*  nr     »11 1  1  it  I  l*fl 


UNIVERSAL  \^\vujr^-"^  •••  ~- 
any  other  publication  of  the  1 
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clearly  and  concisely  answered,  many  beautifully  illustrated,  in  three  manageable  volumes.    As  a 
means  of  self-culture  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  renders  ignorance  more  inexcusable  than  ever. 

From  Rev.  H.  M.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  Beloit  College,  Wis. 
I  have  just  spent  several  hours  with  great  pleasure  in  examining  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA,  Vol.  I.  It  seems  to  me  to  combine  in  an  admirable  manner  correctness  and  thorough- 
ness with  compactness.  For  busy  men  it  seems  to  possess,  in  this  fact,  an  advantage  over  works 
entering  more  largely  into  criticism  or  detail.  The  prepossession  which  I  received  from  the  names 
of  its  editors  and  principal  contributors  is  confirmed  by  careful  reading  of  several  articles  in 
different  departments. 

From  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  in  Beloit  College,  Wis. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  with  care,  giving 
especial  attention  to  those  subjects  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  and  I  find  it  to  be  clear,  concise, 
thorough,  and  reliable.  The  selection  of  matter  is  excellent  and  the  authors  are  trustworthy.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 

From  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  A.  M.,  Williams  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Beloit  College,  Wis. 
JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  is  truly  a  "  Treasury  of  Knowledge."    I  know  not  where 
else  so  much,  so  varied,  and  such  fresh  information  can  be  had  at  so  small  expense  of  time,  pains, 
and  means. 

From  I.  W.  Pettibone,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  Beloit  College,  Wis. 

Having  devoted  some  little  time  to  an  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPEDIA,  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work,  so  far  as  completed. 
Its  articles,  ably  written  and  thoroughly  condensed  and  digested,  place  before  the  reader  just  the 
information  he  is  most  likely  to  need  upon  any  topic,  in  its  most  accessible  form. 

From  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  Pres.  of  First  State  Normal  School  of  Minn. 

Having  made  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUS- 
TRATED UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  having  compared  it  with  other  publications  of  its  class,  I  feel 
prepared  to  express  my  unqualified  preference  for  it  over  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  has'  come 
under  my  notice.  In  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  scope,  in  the  fulness  of  its  details, 
in  the  severe  conciseness  of  its  style,  in  the  accuracy  of  its  statements  of  fact,  and  in  the  beauty  of 
its  artistic  and  mechanical  execution,  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  compare  with  it.  If  this  great 
enterprise  shall  be  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  as  it  unquestionably  will  be,  it  will  supply  to 
the  student  and  the  man  of  business  a  library  of  information  drawn  from  every  field  of  human 
thought,  within  a  compass  and  at  a  price  never  before  realized. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  examination,  I  should  have  considered  the  names  of  the  eminent 
men  comprised  in  the  catalogue  of  its  Editors  and  Contributors  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  extra- 
ordinary merit  as  a  "  Treasury  of  Universal  Knowledge."  The  freshness  and  originality  of  its  more 
important  articles  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  mere  compilations  of  many  similar  publications 
and  are  among  its  crowning  excellences.  The  work  will  certainly  prove  to  be  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  American  scholarship  and  American  enterprise.  It  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  welcome  com- 
mensurate with  its  inestimable  value. 

From  James  B.  Angell,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  The  plan  is  happily 
conceived,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  is  excellent.  The  geographical,  biographical,  and  scien- 
tific articles  seem  to  be  especially  well  done.  The  writers  of  the  important  articles  on  scientific 
topics  will  be  recognized  everywhere  as  authorities  in  their  respective  fields. 

From  Benjamin  F.  Cocker,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

I  have  taken  time  to  carefully  examine  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  feel  justified 
in  expressing  my  full  approval  both  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work.  I  feel  sure  it  will  meet 
a  real  want  which  has  been  felt  by  the  public,  and  must  become  the  most  popular  of  all  the  cyclo- 
paedias. Ihere  is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  judiciously  condensed  in  the  articles 
especially  the  scientific  articles,  where  the  business-man,  the  farmer,  and  the  college-student  in  his 
early  career  will  find  much  that  they  need  to  know  without  wading  through  large  treatises  •  and 
they  may  be  sure  that  their  information  is  accurate.  Were  a  young  man  of  limited  means  to  ask 
me  which  encyclopaedia  he  should  procure,  I  should  certainly  recommend  this  in  preference  to 
Chambers  s,  or  even  the  American.  I  certainly  prefer  the  scientific  articles  I  have  looked  over  in 
JOHNSON  s  to  those  in  the  American. 

From  C.  K.  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

I  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  an  evening  to  an  examination  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLO- 
PEDIA, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  as  the  result  of  this  examination,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
as  a  work  ot  reference  it  is  superior  to  any  other  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  a  student  I  cannot  see  how  a  work  could  be  more  convenient  or  more  valuable.  It  con- 
tains a  greater  variety  of  information  than  the  larger  cyclopaedias,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  likely 
for  ordinary  purposes  to  be  quite  as  valuable. 

From  Hon.  George  W.  Dobbin,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Being  a  subscriber  to  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Volumes  as  they  have  been  delivered  to  me.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  most 
satisfactorily  executes  the  liberal  plan  upon  which  it  was  projected,  and  is  truly  the  most  complete, 
comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  compendious  book  of  general  reference  which  has  yet  been 
published. 
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From  Rev.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  Williams  College,  Williaimtown.  M.t. 

An  examination  of  the  first  volume  of  JOIINXO.S  r.sivKUnAl.  CY.  I...IM  M\  I,  a-  .•..iivinrnl  r...   ,,f 
its  great  excellence.    Its  article*  are  well  writt*a,and  .-urh  n-f.-rm.-. 


,        .-         -.-m.-. 

cles  as  to  render  nK»tpf  the  topics  mow  complete  than  they  could  otherwise  be  without  yn-ailv 
enlarging  the  work.     The  list  of  writers  given  as  contributors  to  the  t»..  r.-in:.iiiin»  voli 
guarantee  tor  excellent  material,  and  the  well-known  ehara.-ier  of  ti..   ;  !|,ilt 

the  work,  as  a  Whole,  will  have  all  that  thoroughness  ami  accuri  utial  in  a  .-t.u.di.rd 

of  reference. 


of  reference. 


From  Hon.  Henry  Stockbridge,  Attorney-at-law,  Baltimore,  Md. 

(  Krtrari  from  a  letter  to  the  Kditor-tn-CHirf.} 


MY  DEAR  PRES.  BARNARD:  I  have  given  tin-  lir>t  volume  of  your  CyHopmlia  the  tent  of  wveral 
weeks'  constant  reference  on  a  wide  range  of  subjeets,  ami  of  medal  exnmination  M"  ii  • 
connected  with  my  own  (the  legal)  profession.     The  result  has  been  wii^faeiory  far  I,.  \,,i,,|  m 
nation — almost  beyond  helief,  as   it  seems  hardly  eredihlo  that  no  miieh  I  readtli.  fabMSm  • 
and  accuracy  of  information  can  he  Kioiuht  within  the  number  of  page-  mi, 
I  have  not  found  that  the  extreme  condensation— which  cnaliles  the  work  \<>  \-<-  in  i 
in  name  n  "eyclopwdift" — has.  involved  any  obscurity  or  innrcuriiey.     On  tin-  eontrary,  tin-  di-iini- 
tions  of  technical  terms  and  statements  of  abstract  propositions  are  an  precise  anil  <  Ii 
cussions  are  learned,  candid,  wi»e.    The  dissatisfying  part  is  that  we  niuat  wait  a  year  or  two  for  the 
other  volumes. 

From  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Member  of  Congress  from  Mi»». 
(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Ediior-in-Chiff.) 

JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  treats  with  nhility  and  unusual  fail-new  nil  political  qucxtioiw, 
giving  the  views  of  the  best  minds  on  all  sides.  I  have  had  ">  •  •  Mimim*  with  apecinl  rare 

the  contributions  of  Dwight,  Stephens,  and  others.     The  articles  from  ih«-  former  are  iniirknl  hv 
great  clearness  and  precision  as  well  as  by  their  exhaustive  treatment  of  tin-  -ul'ji,i«  mnl  witli 

Stephens  my  own  views  are  in  such  perfect  accord  that  a  criticism  would  1 nt  of  |>lai-e.     1  have 

already  formed  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  Cyclopaedia  for  information,  and  1  find  it  very  valuable. 

From  Hon.  William  Windom,  United  States  Senator  from  Minn. 

From  an  examination  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  I  fully  concur  in  the  estimate 
of  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps  in  relation  to  its  great  value  and  its  adaptation  to  meet  a  puMic  want  not 
hitherto  supplied  by  any  similar  work.  The  distinguished  names  of  its  editors  and  contributors  are 

a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  trustworthiness. 

From  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Operative  and  Medical  Surgery  In  the  University  of  Nashville.  Tenn. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  convinces  me,  after  an  examination  of 
work  that  no  expense  has  been  spared  and  no  labor  withheld  from  making  it  just  what  M  co 
reoui'red  in  our  households— reliable  information  of  events,  of  things,  of  Im-atioim,  and  < 
biographical  sketches  of  noted  persons  the  world  over.    I  know  of  no  better  book,  except  I 
than  this  one  for  our  families. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Ludwig  Niffert,  A.  M.,  Director  of  the  Theological  School,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  is  a  treasure  indeed;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  prized  as 
book  of  reference,  especially  by  students  and  literary  workers.    I  place  ! 
standards  in  the  library  of  our  theological  school.    Its  brief  article,  are  « 
all  essential  data;  its  larger  papers,  on  more  important  top.cs,  are  »">'"<">'1>  » 
class,  the  articles  on  CALVINISM,  by  Dr.  Hodge  and  on  ARMISIAMSM,  by  Dr.  \\  1 1  •• 
worth,  and  show  the  complete  impartiality  of  the  work.     Hie  plan  of  thin 
and  renders  it  a  special  convenience  for  literary  men,  without  detractii 

From.  Rev.  Dr.  Sulzberger,  A.M.,  Prof,  in  Theological  School,  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Johnson  has  completely  exemplified  the  suggest.on.    I  r5ho?T2rtWes  is  a  rtrik in 

accurate.    The  comparative  treatment  of  su bjecta ;  i    the    o  g  an    t  e^l  o r^aru  £ 

feature  of  the  work.    The  former  are  given  thoroi  g hl>  a  h     •««*  ^f  f  mi|i     ,mv(.  „„„.,, 


After  having  spent 
of  its  articles  with  those 

elusion  that  for  accuracy,  coiupiewj»««.  »»r>.  •— -  —•••  

the  kind.  Its  publication  must  be  hailed  w.th  sat isfact ipn  by  •"  ** V™ »™  „  wh()  wou,j  ^  nnd 
worth,  and  must  bo  acknowledged  an  >"™!u*bler^"rj _°V™  "  |,  knowl.nlge  ,,,iil.l  be  - 
know.  It  is  a  perfect  library  of  itself.  It  is  ™Sltafl^J3»fc»  •"  !<m'il1  n  l<l"T1  of  ' 
nrenared  carefully  compiled,  and  neatly  presented  n  thre.  f ..'  I111US.,  It  woul.l  seeru  that 

l^a'dvertised      It  is  a  Amd  of  knowledge  placalwMthm  the  rea,  h  » •  th    maa.  u. 

almost  every  laboring  man  couldk*flJ^1J2"Jf ^;t  tn!l  they  oi'.not  fail  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
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From  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  a  work  in  four  volumes,  of  nearly  1700  pages  each,  or 
about  6800  closely  printed  pages,  presents  the  following  important  features: 

It  is  convenient  for  ready  reference;  its  most  important  articles  are  original  productions,  pre- 
pared for  this  work  by  men  who  are  well  known  to  be  distinguished  in  the  several  departments  of 
learning  which  they  represent,  each  article  being  signed  by  the  writer;  it  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  subjects— about  '20,000  in  each  volume— and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American 
readers. 

An  examination  of  the  first  volume  must  convince  any  one  that,  as  a  table-book  for  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  use  of  professional  men,  merchants,  and  manufacturers,  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  work  of  great  usefulness. 

It  is  practically  a  geographical  gazetteer,  a  biographical  dictionary,  a  medical  and  legal  manual, 
and  a  scientific  repertory.  The  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  simple  aiid  judiciously  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  general  readers. 

A  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  has,  under  the  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  of 
the  chief  editors,  contributed  to  the  securing  of  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of  eminent 
writers,  whose  names  will  be  recognized  as  among  the  first  in  the  country  in  their  respective 
branches  of  learning. 

The  work,  when  complete,  will  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  knowledge,  presented  in  a  pop- 
ular and  convenient  form,  and  at  a  moderate  price. 

THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  B.  SILLIMAN, 

Ex-President  of  Yale  Culleye.  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Yale  College. 

NOAH  PORTER,  J.  M.  HOPPIN, 

President  of  Yale  College.  Prof,  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Charge,  Yale  College. 

WM.  P.  TROWBRIDOE,  GEORGE  P.  FISHER, 

Higgin  Prof.  Dynamical  Engineering,  Yale  Col.,  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Yale  College. 

Adj.-Gen.,  etc.  STEPHEN  G.  HUBBARD, 

W.  A.  NORTON,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 

Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering,  Yale  College.  Yale  College. 

LEONARD  BACON,  THOMAS  A.  THACHER, 

Kent  Prof,  of  Law,  Yale  College.  Prof,  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,   Yale  College. 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  LEONARD  J.  SANFORD, 

Prof,  of  Theoretical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Yale  Col.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  J'hysiology,   Yale  College. 

A.  E.  VERRILL,  H.  A.  NEWTON, 

Prof,  of  Zoology,   Yale  College.  Prof,  of  Mathematics,   Yale  College. 

JOHNSON  T.  PLATT,  HENRY  B.  HARRISON, 

Prof,  of  Pleading  and  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Yale  College.  Fellow  of  Yale  College,  Attorney-at-Law,  etc. 

JAMES  E.  ENGLISH,  CHAS.  R.  INGERSOLL, 

Ex -Governor  of  Conn.  Governor  of  Conn. 

B.  G.  NORTHROP,  S.  R.  DENNIN, 

Sec.  of  Conn.  Board  of  Education.  Pastor  of  Third  Congregational  Church. 

From  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B.,  Vice-Pres.  of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering,  etc., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON  :  GENTLEMEN— I  find  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL 
ILLUSTRATED  CYCLOPAEDIA  to  be  very  useful  to  myself  and  to  the  members  of  my  family,  and  I 
hope  that  the  other  volumes  will  soon  be  completed  in  the  same  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  contributions  have  the  great  merits  of  freshness  and  originality,  and  of  being  prepared  for 
the  work  by  specialists  of  acknowledged  authority.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  editorial  man- 
agement, and  upon  a  success  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  assured. 

From  Rev.  James  W.  Hubbell,  Pastor  of  College  Street  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.— A  cha- 
racteristic letter. 

To  MY  FRIENDS  AND  PARISHIONERS:  This  will  introduce  Mr.  B.  S.  PRICE,  who  represents  the  well- 
known  publishing-house  of  A.  J.  JOHNSON,  New  York.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  cyclopedia,  and 
had  not  found  the  one  I  wanted  until  I  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  loaned 
me  by  Mr.  PRICE.  It  is  universal  in  its  information.  It  is  not  too  full,  and  yet  complete.  Its  in- 
formation is  reliable,  and  presented  by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  Horace  Greeley 
was  a  busy  and  practical  man,  and  as  he  conceived  the  idea  that  is  wrought  out  in  this  work,  and 
wrought  upon  it  himself,  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  designed  not  only  for  professional  and  scholarly 
men,  but  also  for  plain  and  practical  people,  for  use  in  the  family  every  day.  It  is  a  work  which 
must  be  of  especial  value  where  children  are  growing  up  into  active  and  useful  life.  The  small 
economy  of  three  cents  a  day  for  one  year  will  procure  a  volume  of  this  work,  which  is  not  per- 
ishable like  food  and  clothing,  but  which  will  be  a  lasting  blessing  to  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold. I  earnestly  hope  that  not  a  person  who  can  possibly  purchase  the  work  will  fail  to  do  so. 
And  also,  that  the  wealthy  and  public-spirited,  who  may  have  a  copy  of  some  similar  work,  will 
procure  this,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  valuable  as  supplementing  the  others,  and  is  more 
thoroughly  American  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared;  and  then  by  so  doing  they  will  furnish  an 
example  which  will  encourage  others  to  the  higher  education  of  their  families. 

This  letter  is  written  with  the  simple  desire  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education  in  the  com- 
munity. 

From  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Author,  etc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  have,  with  some  care,  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  consider  it  an 
admirable  work.    In  the  above  commendation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbell  I  cordially  concur. 
14  [OVER.] 
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From  Col.  Thos.  Wentworth  Higginson,  Clergyman,  Author,  etc.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

'/•'i'/  from  a  Letter  to  the  J'ulluhrr.) 

A.  J.  JOHNSOK,  ESQ.  :  DUB  8lB—  I  Shall   find  .JOHNSON'-   l"MVtl>M.C-  I    a  pntvrft. 

great  value.     There  are  purposes  tor  which  a  student   m  ed»  a  more  volmnii, 
pretty  sure  to  make  more  use  of  a  shorter  our-;  and  in  your  hook.  by  tin-  judicial*  ili.tnt.uti< 
space,  many  departments  are  treati-il  as  completely  as  in  much  larger  coiiipilalioi...     Ii  j.  in 
Bible  for  a  cyclopedia  to  attain  more  than  an  approximation  to  accur..'  MH-I 

with  one  which  did;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  tin-  percent  airc  '•(  errors  in  HM  miiiill  in  tK.it 
bearing  your  name  as  in  any  work  of  its  class;  certainly  not  large  enough  to  furniitli  any  dr.iwbnili 
worth  the  mentioning  upon  its  usefulness. 

From  Gen.  Winfleld  S.  Hancock,  Major-Gen.  U.  8.  Army. 
(K/  tract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Editor-in-Chief.) 

PRES.  F.  A.  P.  HARVARD,  Editor-in-Chief:  My  I)I-:AR  SIR—  I  have  examined  your  fiml  volume  of 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  UNIVERSAL  <  'Yci.or.v.iHA,  ami  find  it  to  !«•  a  work  oi  ran-  u-i-i  . 

merit.     It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  important  subjects,  which  u  so  compactly  and 

clearly  presented  as  to  make  it  a  most  valuable  book  of  reference. 


From  Gen.  William  F.  Barry,  Col.  Second  Reg.  U.  S.  Artillery  and  Bvt.  Major-Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

Head-quarters  Artillery  School,  U.  S.  A.,  Fortress  Monroe,  Vn.:  MEHOM.  A.  J.  Jon\ 
DEAR  SIRS—  During  the  two  months  that  the  first  volume  of  Jon  IVKK.-AI.  < 

been  in  my  possession  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  frequent  reference  to  it,  and  h.< 
to  find  the  subjects  I  was  in  search  of  readily  accessible,  and,  although  bridl;, 
tersely  and  satisfactorily,  treated.  In  constituting  a  book  of  handy  rrfc;.  -<-,-m  to  have 

attained  the  happy  mean  of  great  condensation  and  a  sufficiently  elaborate  d. 
tion  of  each  of  the  numerous  articles  which  make  up  its  contents.     In  compiling  a  M  -i.-ntitic  and 
popular  treasury  of  useful  knowledge,  a  busy  man's  cyclopaedia,  a  <o6fc-book  in  which  facts,  and  not 
critical  opinions,  are  set  forth,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  fully  attained  the  end  which  you  had 
in  view. 

From  Albert  G.  Brackett,  Lieut.-Col.  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry,  Fort  Sanders,  Wyoming  Terr. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  JOHNSON  :  I  have  secured  an  elegant  copy  of  the  first  volnme  of  JoirNHosj*  NKW 
ILLUSTRATED  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  am  charmed  with  it.    You  have  certainly 
makin^  it,  what  you  aimed  to  make  it,  the  most  comprehensive  and  comp  e 
ever  published,  considering  its  size.    The  articles  are  written  by  men  who  thoroughly  u 

l    is  added  to  accurate  information. 


se,  consern  . 

are  writing  about,  and  purity  of  style  is  added  to  accurate 


f 

covering  as  it  does  a  vast  deal  of  information  of  die  most  valuable  character. 

From  Gen.  P.  V.  Hagner,  Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.  U.  3.  Army,  W.tervliet  Ar.en.l,  We.t  Troy,  N.  Y 

From  Gen.  J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  A.  M.,  New  York. 

TheAme^p*!.***-;^^ 

UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA     Although  it  does  Sfi  vSES  they  mav  be  carried  to  the  tireand 

celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  says  are  the  ,  m  «"  M  -       -       h      he  nearest  ,„  „„„ 

held  readily  in  the  hand,  it  surpasses  all  other  cyclo  M  .in  ^tnat  »  j  p  ,  „  ,0  witll(lllt  ^n- 
handy  class;  perhaps  as  nearly  as  anffwvo0rr\bfe^Sn  by  the  public  it  ought  to  l,c  su.ti.-ient  to 
ficing  its  usefulness.  To  ensure  its  ">f  %™'°  .Sbu.o^some  of  whom-like  l«n*i.l.-nt  B*r- 
mention  the  names  of  its  editors  and  P»"clPa'  ™n  ^^n  Gens.  Abbott,  (lilliim,  <ii  more,  be- 
nard  and  his  distinguished  brother,  the  g««J^™3  well  known  tothe  writer-,,,  illnttntmR 
sides  others  too  numerous  to  cite  m  .  «»h  ».^  r'  ^  a  wciKht  from  their  capacUy,  e,lucat,on, 
their  peculiar  domains  in  literature  and  sc  ice  ^  f  j  ,  g  their  fttcU  and  opinions. 
and  experience  sufficient  to  inspire  he  most  u,  con,rihutnl  il,.-  majority 

Few  authors  stand  higher  in  their  several  ^^e™^^  the  epoch  it  is  i 
the  articles  of  importance  and  of  1    .erest     Aa  '   fa7^  .        wun,  ,,,H.ulw,  bv  ref(;; 

^  c°M  "ot 


comete  in  four  volumes,  it  will  constitute.*  library  in  itself,  not  only  for  reference  and 

ti0nC°buSre;elaxation  and  suggestive  entertainment 
It  isa 


., 
hope  that  it  mil  repav  not 
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From  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wyckoff,  LL.D.,  Cor.  Sec.  American  Bible  Union,  New  York. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.:  DEAR  SIR — I  have  carefully  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  UNI- 
VERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA  so  fur  as  published,  and  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  my  gratification 
in  observing  the  following  excellences  by  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  characterized : 

1.  UK  Conit'iiii  ncc.— It  can  lie  on  my  table  as  a  dictionary,  and  I  can  refer  to  its  contents  without 
rising.     Hut  a  work  in  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  must  be  kept  on  the  shelves  of  a  library,  and  to 
consult  it  a  writer  must  lay  aside  his  pen,  rise  from  his  seat,  and  look  out  a, particular  volume. 
Perhaps  in  five  minutes  he  has  to  repeat  the  same  operation,  or,  which  is  equally  as  likely,  forego 
the  advantages  of  consulting  the  cyclopaedia  rather  than  leave  his  place. 

2.  It-t  ('i»ii/i>rli/'nxh-i'iirxx. — I  have  four  encyclopaedias  convenient  for  reference,  as  far  as  works  in 
so  many  volumes  can  be  made  convenient.    They  are  REES'S,  BRITANNICA,  PENNY,  and  AMERICAN. 
All  of  them  together  do  not  embrace  one-third  of  the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  UNIVERSAL.    A 
rapid  writer  feels  harassed  and  provoked  when  lie  has  hastily  risen  from  his  chair,  and  examined 
four  did'crent  works  of  this  kind,  and  finds  that  the  topic  on  which  he  wishes  information  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  any  one  of  them.     But  the  UNIVERSAL  is  properly  named.     It  supplies  pressing 
wants,  meets  every  reasonable  expectation,  and,  by  the  universality  of  its  comprehensiveness,  fully 
vindicates  its  title. 

3.  Condensation. — It  excludes  the  superfluous  and  the  unnecessary,  condenses  expressions  with- 
out excluding  needed  facts,  and  thus  simplifies  and  facilitates  reference. 

4.  Arrangement. — So  far  as  my  examination  has  extended,  the  facts  collected  in  articles  of  any 
length  are  arranged  with  uncommon  propriety  and  perspicuity. 

5.  Titles. — The  words  or  names  under  which  subjects  are  explained  in  a  work  of  this  kind  should 
he  those  under  which  the  information  conveyed  is  most  likely  to  be  sought.    In  this  your  work 
excels  all  its  predecessors. 

6.  On  subjects  of  universal  dispute,  such  as  systems  of  dogmatic  theology,  you  occupy  the  only 
tenable  ground,  allowing  both  sides  to  appear,  each  for  itself,  and  not  assuming  the  authority  of 
judge  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  their  respective  pretensions. 

7.  You  Exhibit  the  World  as  it  Is. — The  necessities  of  the  present  progressive  age,  and  the  new 
aspects  of  every  description  of  business,  with  the  modern  developments  of  facts  and  theories,  have 
created  the  urgent  want  of  a  new  style  of  cyclopaedia;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  yours 
meets  that  want. 

From  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  MY  DEAR  SIR— I  have  looked  over  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUS- 
TRATED UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  those  of  the  articles  that  I  have  specially  examined  seem  to 
me  calculated  to  serve  an  excellent  purpose  for  the  community  at  large,  and  to  indicate  carefully 
the  sources  for  the  special  information  of  students  wishing  to  make  large  and  thorough  studies. 

From  Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  The  plan  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  seems  to  me  well 
adapted  to  make  it  an  eminently  serviceable  family-book.  Of  its  fulness,  accuracy,  and  trust- 
worthiness the  public  have  a  sufficient  assurance  in  the  ability  and  care  of  the  eminent  gentlemen 
to  whom  you  have  entrusted  its  superintendence. 

From  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  LL.D.,  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR— The  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  has 
reached  me.  For  a  rare  combination  of  comprehensiveness  and  compactness  I  do  not  think  it  is 
equalled  by  any  publication  of  the  kind.  So  much  matter— and  all  useful  matter,  too— was  never 
compressed  in  so  small  a  compass  before.  It  will  take  the  place  of  larger  works,  because  it  con- 
tains all  they  do  in  a  much  more  convenient  form.  And  no  smaller  work  can  approach  it  in  use- 
fulness. 

From  Charles  A.  Joy,  Ph.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

DR.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  EDITOR,  MR.  A.  J.  JOHNSON,  PUBLISHER  :  DEAR  SIRS— I  have  the  honor  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Volume  I.  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  and 
to  thank  you  heartily  for  the  valuable  gift,  The  accurate  knowledge  and  literarv  skill  of  the  edi- 
tors, and  the  well-known  practical  experience  of  the  publisher,  ought  to  secure'for  this  work  the 
unqualified  appreciation  of  the  public. 

From  W.  G.  Peck,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR— Be  kind  enough  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  letter  of 
Jth  inst.,  with  the  accompanying  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  Inde- 
pendently of  your  very  kind  letter,  which  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  I  attach  a  high  value  to  the 
book  itself.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  great  ability  of  its  editor-in-chief,  as  well  as  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  articles  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  the 
most  valuable  compendium  of  the  principles  of  modern  science  that  has  ever  been  published. 

From  Ogden  N.  Rood,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Prof,  of  Mechanics  and  Physics  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR— I  have  received  a  copy  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA, 
and  although  unable  thus  far  to  give  it  more  than  a  slight  examination,  yet  I  have  no  hesitation 
m  saying  that  the  profound  learning,  excellent  judgment,  and  untiring  industry  of  the  editors- 
m-chief,  Drs.  Barnard  and  Guyot,  are  to  me  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
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I 


From  Prof.  J.  R.  Herrick,  S.  T.  D.,  South  Hadley,  Mast. 

JoHXSOS'a  NEW  Ii.i.rsTUATKt)  UNIVI:I:~M.  <'y<  i.or  V:DIA,  7V  M/I/M.  77.»  Aii'ilm*,  and 
Illxtin-ii.  «r  .\tiiiunl  h'!iii/ili>tii.  i-Mted  l.y  (he  -:ini(>  enterprising  publisher,  all  show  th.  : 
expense  were  spared  In  render  them   -in  mutter  and  fnrin,  in  map*.  illu.-trati»n- 
and  binding  —  as  perfect  of  tlieir  kind  us  it  was  possible  to  make  them.     Th 
may  lie  called  his  (/'•'"'  \vnrk.     The  outlay  for  apparatus  mid  fnr  articles  i-,  m 
editora-in-chief  (President  Barnard  and  Professor  <iuyoti,  with  their  able  amnciatr 
editors,  give  assurance  both  for  tlie  ///'/»  and  its  i.r.mliun.     The  plan  i-  to  render  tin-  »-.ik  llio 
co,  «/)/•'  /K'ji.s/'ir  of  men  and  things  about  whicli  correct  information  may  he  <: 
r:inu;e  presented  in  this  ('yri.oi'.v.nu  is  wondiTl'nl.    What  is  really  needed  . 
what  is  not  needed  is  excluded.     And   for  most   who  de-ire  to  eon-nit  xueli  it  wmk  tin- 
than  an  elaborate  discussion  of  tuples.      The  more  extended  cyelnpiiili  -wn 

merits,  hut  certainly  this  must  impress  itself  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  careful!)  • 
most  admirably  realiring  its  aim  in  beini:,  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  "  «  :\imHfk  amd  Popular 
TI-I  mmi-y  of  Useful  Kii<»i-lnl</<:" 

From  J.  P.  Weston,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mat*. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  and  with  much  interest  tin-  first  volume  of  Joiixsox's  NEW 

UxiVKIiSAI.  ('yrt.or.KIMA. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  publisher,  and  from  my 
through  their  Writings,  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  edi< 
able  book;  but  in  comprehensiveness,  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  in  mechanic.. 
exceeds  mv  expectations. 

If  the  other  volumes  shall  be  equal  to  this,  JOHNSOS'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  will  be  a  woi 

1UFor  student's  and  "or  practical  men  it  will  be  a  storehouse  of  facto,  to  which  it  will  be  well  for 
them  to  iind  a  way  of  neee.-s. 

I  wish  you  great  success  in  the  good  work  you  have  undertaken. 

From  Prof.  Allen  H.  Weld,  the  great  Author  of  School-book*,  and  an  sxperlenced  Teacher. 
JOHNSON'S  NKW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLor.sniA.-The  first  volume  of  this  most  useful  and  practical 
work  iis  ^  ready  published,  and  meets  with  the  highest  ,-...,.i,,.-iuliitioi»  from  cmmcnt  «•  hului 
every  department  of  literature  and  science.    It  promises  to  be,  when  completed,  ,.  Kr,u.d  .-|. 
of  bin    m  knowledce  comprising  a  vast  arrav  of  facts  so  conveniently  arranged  ..ml  M.  i- 
«Le  V    so  render  the  Xkinvaluable  as  a  book  of  reference.     It  justly  claim*  an  a.  v... 


authority  on  matters  of  inquiry,  doubt,  and 

From  Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Pre..  of  University  of  Woo.ter,  0. 

Havinsr  examined  with  considerable  care  and  critical 

r^Thav™ been  surprised  to  find  ^S^JT^SiSySSS  "Thi'^HonaUork 
into  such  small  space.    It  is  comprehmB^  ««d  W  anangea ^  ^  ^  whocongul,  „„.),  i 
ehows  discrimination^in  ^choruin af(^  ^ice  ,/,,,  most  compact  and  the  mott  complete  work  ofti 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge. 


Onl«Vl   W*    me        »iij«  , 

l  taKe  pieasuic  ii»  «u«...s  --j  -  ,,,>,;npiit  elmractenstics  of  the  wui*.     »• • 

Condensation  and  thoroughness  are  prom m  nt .    tmrae  en  i  mogt  who  (.(msiiU      (,f  v 

articles,  though  a  feature  tg°sew^?*f^eje1fn  CS  casrclearly  presented,  and  the  attention  is  nol 
high  excellence ;  for  the  e  linon  unimportant  detail. 


From  o.  N.  M.  ..,  u  - " 


TESTIMONIALS  CONTINUED. 


a  practical  compend  of  human  knowledge  it  is  superior  to  any  work  I  know  of.  The  articles,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  usual  in  such  works,  are  short  and  to  the  point,  giving  the  reader  all  the 
information  he  desires,  and  sparing  him  the  reading  of  long  essays  and  one-sided  theories,  which, 
because  incomplete,  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

From  D.  S.  Gregory,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  University  of  Wooster,  0. 

I  have  examined  with  a  good  deal  of  care  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLO- 
PEDIA, and  am  satisfied  that  nothing  else  of  the  kind  accessible  to  the  American  public  approaches 
it  in  its  peculiar  excellences.  Among  the  features  that  must  recommend  it  to  all  thinking  men 
who  have  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  are  the  following : 

It  is  unequalled  in  cheapness.  It  costs  less  than  half  as  much  as  other  works  of  this  kind  with 
which  it  comes  into  competition. 

It  is  of  convenient  size  for  use  as  a  work  of  reference.  The  whole  will  not  exceed  four  volumes, 
which  may  be  kept  upon  the  table  for  constant  use.  This  compactness  is  indispensable  to  the 
greatest  usefulness  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 

It  contains  at  least  as  much  matter  as  the  books  in  competition  with  it.  I  find  by  comparison 
that  the  work  will  contain  as  much  as  do  the  works  which  till  four  or  five  times  as  many  volumes 
and  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much.  Its  treatment  of  all  important  subjects  is  fuller  and  more 
complete  than  in  other  works  of  its  kind. 

Its  crowning  excellence,  however,  is  that  what  it  docs  contain  is  inconceivably  better  than  that 
of  other  works  of  like  character  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Over  such  works  it  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  exclusive  employment  of  first-class  brain  can  give  it.  I  should  have  been  will- 
ing to  accept,  almost  without  examination,  anything,  in  almost  any  department  of  science,  which 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  Pres.  Barnard  and  of  my  old  friend  and  teacher,  Dr.  Arnold 
Guyot;  but  when,  on  examination,  I  find  the  foremost  men  in  the  country  in  every  department 
have  been  engaged  as  co-laborers  with  them,  aided  by  some  of  the  ablest  scientists  of  Europe,  I 
am  more  than  satisfied  that  it  is  just  what  I  want  upon  my  study-table. 

From  F.  C.  Daugherty,  Prin.  of  Wooster  High  School,  O. 

To  whom  it  may  concern :  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  whose  publication  has  been  an- 
nounced, is  now  before  the  public.  The  galaxy  of  talent  which  lights  its  pages  makes  it  almost 
presumptuous  to  examine  before  bearing  witness  to  its  merits.  Having,  however,  scrutinized  the 
first  volume  with  considerable  care,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  which  its  efficient  management  argued,  and  which  its  publishers  claimed  for  it. 

It  is  especially  fine  in  politics.  The  article  on  the  "  Confederate  States  "  by  Horace  Greeley  con- 
tains all  of  importance  to  be  found  in  his  complete  history  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  addition  is  a 
wonder  of  composition.  In  the  department  of  science  it  is  quite  exhaustive.  I  would  instance  the 
article  on  "Electricity"  as  evidence  of  the  same.  In  natural  history  the  work  deserves  especial 
praise. 

It  would  be  futile  to  enumerate  the  excellences  of  this  work.  In  all  respects  it  is  equal,  and 
in  many  superior,  to  any  extant.  I  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  all. 

From  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  Pres.  of  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  0. 

(Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Johnson.) 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  Your  list  of  editors  and  contributors  is  a  noble  one,  and  of  itself  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  of  the  excellence  of  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA.  I  have  looked  over  the  volume  as 
fully  as  my  time  would  allow,  and  find  that  the  expectation  raised  by  the  names  of  writers  and 
editors  is  fully  met.  There  is  certainly  room  for  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  sort  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Greeley,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  occupied  by  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL. 

From  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

From  some  opportunities  for  examining  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  from  such 
testing  of  its  merits  in  the  treatment  of  particular  subjects  as  I  have  been  able  to  give,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  has  great  claims  on  the  confidence  of  all  who  need— and  what  intelligent  person 
does  not?— such  a  book  of  reference.  Not  only  have  the  articles  been  committed  to  unusually 
competent  persons,  but  the  important  ones  which  I  have  examined  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  are  at  once  full  and  succinct,  brought  down  to  the  present  condition  of  information  and 
learning,  trustworthy  and  satisfactory.  The  multitude  of  topics  and  titles  in  the  first  volume  has 
surprised  me,  and  the  evident  pains  and  caution  in  respect  to  the  prevention  of  errors  in  so  large 
a  compilation,  covering  so  vast  a  field  of  human  knowledge,  have  convinced  me  that  the  work, 
when  complete,  will  be  a  safe  guide. 

From  Prof.  P.  Henderson,  A.  M.,  Beloit  College,  Wis. 

The  practical  writer  and  the  man  of  affairs  want  at  their  hands  facts  and  statistics  clear  and 
easily  accessible,  upon  which  to  build  premises  and  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  The  common 
reader  and  the  critic  want  answers  to  innumerable  questions  and  explanations  of  many  allusions 
which  are  met  in  the  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  the  times. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  meets  these  wants  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  I 
think  better  than  any  other  publication  of  the  kind.  Almost  every  question  in  geography,  history, 
and  science  is  clearly  and  concisely  answered,  many  beautifully  illustrated,  in  only  four  manage- 
ible  volumes.  As  a  means  of  self-culture  this  work  is  invaluable,  and  renders  ignorance  more  in- 
excusable than  ever. 
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From  A.  A.  Hodge,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Allegheny  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  Kso,.  :  DEAR  Snt—  I  have  examined  JOIIV-ON'S  I'MVI  i:-u  CvcbOM  i-\\   ami  romird 
it  as  admirably  adapted  to  accomplish  (be  ,-u.i  ,!.  -i-m-il.    It«  staff  of  editors  i-  nm.arai  . 
is  the  highest  possible  guaranty  for  the  excellence  <.f  tbe  work. 

From  Hon.  John  R.  Willis,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON-  :  CENTI.KMEX—  I  am  in  reremt  of  the  first  volume  of  Ji.iiNs-.N'uXrw 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  and  beg  to  return  you  my  grateful  acknowledgments  therefor,  and  IH.]M. 
that  it  may  meet  with  the  well-merited  success  which  its  minute  accuracy,  lini-  ty[«.»r:ij.liv,  HIM! 
general  appearance  fairly  demand  for  it. 

From  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Congregational  Houte,  Boiton,  Mats.,  formerly  Sec. 

of  the  A.  8.  C.  F.  M. 

I  have  leisurely  examined  the  first  volume  of  Joiiv-osV  Nnv  h  1  1  -n:  \u  t>  I'M\M-M   i 
P;EDIA,  and  the  topics  seem  to  me  to  be  well  selected  and  jiul. 

aim  of  the  publisher,  the  ability  of  the  editors,  and  the  amount  of  enlisted  talent,  tin- 
four  volumes  must  meet  the  wants  of  intelligent  families  all  over  the  United  States. 

From  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  LL.D.,  the  great  American  Teacher  and  Author,  Boston,  Mast. 

KEY.  PRESIDENT  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD  :  DEAR  SIR—  I  have  examined  the  lirht  volume  of  JoiiSiOK'g  Nrw 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  1  find  it  the  most  valuable  book  I  have  ever  iv<ei\e,l.  It  tAe.  tbe 
place  of  nearly  all  other  dictionaries,  besides  giving  a  vast  deal  of  matter  in  the  most  agreeable 
form.  You  have  selected  the  very  best  men  to  give  notices  of  our  Massarlm>ett>  mm—  Winihi«p 
to  notice  Everett,  and  Higginson  for  R.  W.  Emerson.  These  notice-  are  nio*t  sati.-i'a.  -tory  .  they 
give  the  highest  gratification  to  one  who  has  been  or  is  an  intimate  friend  of  all  the  IM-I  - 
cerned.  I  am  a  lover  of  natural  history.  Your  CYCLOPEDIA  will  save  me  the  trim'  -ult- 

ing  many  volumes  in  my  own  library,  thus  saving  time  and,  thought.    On  every  sul  .  •....! 

time  to  examine  you  have  given  the  work  of  preparing  articles  to  some  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
suitable  persons  to  be  found. 

From  Hon.  H.  H.  Haight,  Ex-Governor  of  California. 

H  D.  WATSON,  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR—  I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  I'KIVERHAL 
CYCLOP/EDIA  with  some  care,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  you  an  intelligent  opinion  of  i 
Its  list  of  editors  and  contributors  would  be  a  guaranty  for  thoroughness  and  tiileln 
as  it  does  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  country  in  their  various  departments.  ] 
pation  created  by  these  names  fully  justified  by  scrutiny  of  the  work.    In  my  jn.lu'.u,  „ 
superior  to  any  cydopxdia  yet  published  in  this  country,  and  will  render  those  which 
it  of  WleprMl  valw.    It  comes  near  fulfilling  the  idea  of  a  perfect  manual  of  reference  f,,r  tl 
scholar  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  professions  and  in  other  employment 
the  names  of  the  authors  to  the  principal  articles  attaches  more  responsibility  to  their  work 
if  theTrticles  were  anonymous.    In  biography  the  Cyclopedia  »  full,  and  yet  ,«,l, 
science,  geography,  law,  and  history  it  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  CODdeMed. 
mend  it  to  all  who  may  attach  any  importance  to  my  indorsement  as  the  best  work  ol 
general  use  that  has  come  under  mynotice. 

From  Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop,  S.  T.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  San  Frsncitco,  Cal. 

TT  r>  WATdoj  Fso    PrnriSHER  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  :  DEAR  SiR-Aftcr  a  somewhat  careful 

will  sTy  all  do,  This  is  not  only  what  I  want,  but  what  I  cannot  do  without. 


From  Prof.  J.  F.  Everett,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Rock  Island  City  Schoolt,  III. 

DEAR  SIR:  In  reply  to  your  request  I  would  say,  thatjhe,  ,  you  placed  £B«O£  Ig  t  M- 
VERSAI,  CYCIX)P^DIA  in  my  hands  /^/^'"f'Z'noseir^  mv  1  brarv  was  complete!  in  that  fine, 


VERSAI,  CYCIX)P^DIA  in  my  ans  ^/^'nose  mv  1  brarv  was  complete  in 
Having  Appletom]  Arnwan,  with  the  A*™£J  ?S5ShRS  vo"  ftn  or<ler  for  OtM! 
but  having  examined  Volume  First  of  JOHNS  s  b,  1  en  ^h  .  AppMont'  Ameri 

*™ 


but  having  examined  Volume  First  of  JOHNS  s  b,  1  en  ^h  .  AppMont'  American  Cyth- 
list  of  editors  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  worth.  *^WW™  tr(.at^  nn(,  bettor  arranged 
podia,  I  find  that  it  is  far  ™o™  exhaustive  in  the  number^  i  »  '^Cl  k  h;t  Rr(,  int<,r^tinK  ,nd 


CYCLOPEDIA.    I  heartily  commend  it  to  the  pul 

FromHon  P  R  L  Pierce,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapidt,  Mich. 
I  take  great  pleasure  'in  'certifying  to  so  capita^  a  work  ^gJJjSj'^ffi 

SSS 

vaiue  to  the  ordinary  ' 


TESTIMONIALS    CONTINUED. 


From  Rev.  E.  G.  Robinson,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA.  Pres.  Barnard  and  Prof.  Guyot,  Editors-in-chief,  and 
published  by  A.  J.  Johnson  &  Son  of  New  York,  is  an  attempt  to  improve  on  the  existing  cyclopae- 
dias in  accuracy,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  condensation ;  and  the  attempt,  so  far  as  the  first 
volume  is  concerned,  is  a  manifest  success.  Its  articles  on  important  subjects  are  all  written  by 
competent  men,  whose  names  are  attached,  and  who,  instead  of  being  mere  compilers,  have  writ- 
ten from  their  own  investigations.  New  subjects  not  hitherto  treated  of  even  in  more  voluminous 
cyclopaedias  here  find  place  and  adequate  treatment,  and  the  compactness  and  precision  of  nearly 
every  article  in  the  volume  are  especially  noticeable. 

JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA,  judging  from  the  first  volume,  will  be  especially  valuable,  in  comparison 
with  other  works  of  its  kind,  as  an  American  gazetteer,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences, whether  in  the  way  of  discovery  or  of  application  to  the  mechanic  arts,  on  all  the  diversi- 
fied branches  of  law  and  philosophy,  of  ecclesiastical  usage  and  belief,  of  American  history  and 
biography,  and,  in  short,  on  whatever  is  unfamiliar  but  useful,  it  is  intended  to  be,  above  all  the 
cyclopaedias  which  have  preceded  it,  a  condensed,  comprehensive,  and  trustworthy  treasury  of  in- 
formation. 

From  Rev.  Alexis  Caswell,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-President  of  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

I  have  given  considerable  time  and  attention  to  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 
Judging  the  whole  work  from  this  volume,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  a  work  of  great  value, 
as  well  to  the  professional  man  as  to  the  man  of  practical  pursuits.  I  believe  it  is  what  it  claims 
to  be,  truly  a  "  thesaurus  of  useful  knowledge."  I  know  of  no  work  of  this  description  within  the 
same  compass  that  I  could  so  confidently  recommend. 

From  John  L.  Lincoln,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  and  Instructor  in  German, 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MR.  E.  H.  GLIDDEN:  DEAR  SIR — I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  JOHNSON'S  NEW 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  the  great  merit  of  furnishing  most  valuable  and 
well-digested  knowledge  in  a  form  fitted  for  direct  and  practical  use.  Indeed,  it  takes  the  reader 
on  a  grand  tour  through  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  securing  for  him  at  every  stage  whatever 
is  capable  of  permanent  instruction  and  entertainment. 

From  T.  Whiting  Bancroft,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng.  Lit.,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  to  public  attention  and  patronage  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNI- 
VERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA.  From  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  information,  from  the  care  and  accuracy 
with  which  its  articles  have  been  prepared,  and  from  the  popular  and  attractive  style  in  which  it 
lias  been  written,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  not  only  in  the  library  of  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the 
doctor,  and  the  teacher,  but  also  in  the  home  of  the  merchant,  mechanic,  and  farmer.  The  know- 
ledge it  imparts,  whether  in  the  realm  of  religion,  science,  art,  or  literature,  is  given  with  a  freedom 
from  technicalities,  and  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  statement,  that  makes  the  work  highly 
valuable  as  a  source  of  information  for  those  whose  time  is  too  limited  for  extensive  research.  The 
publisher's  name,  already  familiar  in  town  and  country  from  the  variety  and  usefulness  of  his  pub- 
lications, by  means  of  this  work  will  be  still  more  widely  known  and  more  highly  esteemed. 

From  Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Civ.  Eng'g,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  seems  admirably  fitted  to  fill  the  place  for  which  it  was 
designed.  The  conciseness  and  clearness  of  statement  will  doubtless  make  it  a  popular  work  for 
general  reference.  While  it  may  not  furnish  the  student  all  the  details  of  a  single  department  of 
science  or  literature,  it  furnishes  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  to  make  it  a  most  useful  work  for 
all  departments. 

From  Hon.  John  J.  Bagley,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mich. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON:  GENTLEMEN— I  have  received  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVER- 
SAL CYCLOPAEDIA,  ordered  a  few  days  since,  and  cannot  forbear  saying  to  you  that  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  I  am  astonished  at  the  amount  of  information  contained  in  so  small  a  compass. 
On  the  subjects  of  which  I  am  at  all  familiar  I  find  it  very  correct  and  reliable.  I  certainly  hope 
its  sale  may  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  large  expenditure  you  have  evidently  made  in  its  publica- 
tion. It  cannot  help  but  become  a  standard  among  books  of  its  class. 

From  Prof.  James  A.  Whitney,  Pres.  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Practical  Engineering. 

MESSRS  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON  :  DEAR  SIRS— The  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CY- 
CLOPEDIA has  occupied  a  shelf  at  the  end  of  my  desk  during  the  time  since  its  issue.    Among  four- 
teen different  cyclopaedias  in  my  office  library,  I  have  found  it  the  best  for  general  reference,  both 
is  concerns  its  wide  scope  and  the  care  taken  to  bring  the  information  down  to  the  most  recent 
:es.    Great  praise  is  also  due  to  the  condensed  style  of  the  articles,  which,  in  the  briefer  ones, 
;ives  much  in  little  space,  and  in  those  of  greater  length  the  thoroughness  and  finish  of  compact 
treatises,     ihe  work  combines  the  convenience  of  smaller  ones  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  those 
ot  lar  more  pretentious  bulk,  and  will  be  valued  accordingly  by  all  students,  writers,  and  profes- 
sional men  to  whom  reliable  works  of  reference  are,  or  shoufd  be,  felt  to  be  an  absolute  necessity. 

From  Prof.  John  Bascom,  LL.D.,  Pres.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.    It  seems  to  be 
in  topics,  and  to  present  them  in  a  clear,  practical  form.     These  qualities,  with  its  illus- 
ts  compactness,  fit  it  exceedingly  well  for  the  work  of  a  popular  cyclopaedia. 
From  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  D.  C.  L.,  London,  England. 

•ffPEf°T'  PHILJI;  SCTHAFF'  S-  T-  D- :  MY  DEAR  SIR— Pray  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  obliging 

JOHNSON  s  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.    The  amount  of  valuable  information  presented 

leases     ^  7  wonderfuL    Kindly  Present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  your  col- 
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TESTIMONIALS   COJVTIJfL' K l>. 


From  R.  H.  Thurston,  C.  E.,  Prof,  of  Mech.  Eng'g  in  the  Steven*  Tech.  Inititute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  .JOHNSON  A:  SON  :  CIKNTI.EMKN  —  I  have  recently  cccured  u  c.,py  •  >!'  J 

CYCLOPAEDIA.     I  hardly  know  which  to  admire  IIIMM.  tin-  excclleti'  ••  ..i  ii,,-  »i>rk  •*  •  •pecinx-i 
hook  manufacture,  the  compn-hei  mid  practical  character  of  th< 

thorough,  yet  concise,  cliaraclcr  of  (lie  articles.  or  the  completeness  with  whii-i.  ••  icrimiui, 

both  in  Science  and  in  art,  is  covered  in  the  selection  of  contnlmior-.     The  wo:  '.d  » 

very  important  place  in  my  library,  and  1  cannot  too  Mron^ly  express  m\  appreciation  of  iu  value. 


r 


From  Rev.  S.  Y.  McMasters,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

TO  ANY  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONTEHX  :    I  have    received  the    firat  Volume  of  JoilN 
CYCLOPEDIA,  and  after  a  month's  use  of  it  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
work  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.     If  the  three  remaining  volumes  prove  .-(|iial  t..  • 
it  will  be  a  work  of  incalculable  value. 

From  Rev.  J.  W.  Hamilton,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  Boston,  Miss. 

After  a  careful,  and  in  some  respects  a  .studied,  review  of  .IOIINMA'-  NMV  I'MVI.K- 
DIA  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  work  my  unqualified  endorsement     (  if  makim:  mam  I- 
is  no  end  and  much  less  'can  one  book  hetlie  end  of  all  books:  but  in  clo*el\  comp, 
books   'Hid  in  critically  reading  the  strictures  made  upon  the  two  Looks-  .loiiv-.N  - 
Cyclfii>n-(lina—  by  the  publishers,  each  upon  the  other,  my  jireicrence  has  been  given  to  .1, 
c   for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  It  is  the  busy'man's  cyclopaedia,  carefully  written  by  rcpreacntative  men,  mul 
r>lotp  and  vet  so  condensed  as  not  to  be  cumbersome. 

2d.  It  is  the  most  universal  American  book  of  its  class,  considering  the  multiplicity  and  v»r 

°f  t  book  published,  and  therefore  the  most  needed  by  teacher., 


to  the 


its  rtount  of  recent  researches,  and  am  satW*  ; 
apers,  called  "  Architecture  of  the  An.encan  \ 
hough  I  have  AwktoH*  first  edition,  I  buy  this  bec.u*. 


From  Hon.  Lorin  Blodgett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
:-AR  SIR— I  have  carefully  examined  the  copy  of  JOHNS.  ,s's  N. 
bv  YOU  a  few  days  since,  and  I  am  gratified  to  find  it  more  full  and  coin- 
T^tu v  wnrk  of  its  kind  vet  issued  in  all  the  more  valuable  departments,  and  purlieu  urly 

represented  "^"JJ?  reference  of  those  who  would  keep  pace  with  the  general  advan, 
£<$5£  o^hoTbusTnei require*  works  of  authority  in  >pecial  departmen 

From  Rev.  R.  Irvine,  S.  T.  D.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
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to  the  d.m.in  of  n,od,» 
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compendiun,  of  .11 

of  h«»»  tand, 
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The 


j  ,_.„,  are  two  rowiderations which  rtrcngthen 

and.ultimate"«e^^  ^^  .n  lhejr  ,.„,..    Tll(.ir  pr«.t  Atla.  excels 
ev^V  given  to  tne  A, m-riran  people  .  gj^  whogt 

„. own  distinguished  statesn  an.  H<J>;  •  ^^ U[(i  K,,v,.rllllll.lll  of  nation* 
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TESTIMONIALS    CONTINUED. 


From  Hon.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR — Although  the  first  recorded  mandate,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  had 
reference  to  the  material  universe,  it  is  not  less  applicable  to  the  vast  realm  of  mind — mind,  the 
growth  of  which  in  knowledge  is  illimitable.  Your  great  work,  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLO- 
PEDIA, is  in  direct  furtherance  of  this  sublime  object,  every  page  being  luminous,  and  in  its  com- 
pleteness presenting  a  brilliant  constellation  of  genius,  learning,  science,  art,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  whatever  relates  to  human  development  and  progress.  In  a  careful  examination  of  the  two 
handsomely-printed  volumes  already  published,  I  have  not  been  less  delighted  than  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  information  skilfully  and  concisely  embodied  in  them,  covering  as  they  do  the 
broadest  field  of  observation,  research,  discovery,  invention,  enterprise,  whether  relating  to  the  re- 
mote past  or  the  present  hour,  and  illustrated  with  maps,  plans,  and  engravings  very  creditably 
executed.  The  subjects  treated  are  legion,  and  as  alluring  by  their  variety  as  they  are'instructive. 
It  is  indeed  "a  treasury  of  useful  knowledge,"  to  be  coveted  by  all  classes  as  a  most  valuable  per- 
sonal or  family  possession,  and  made  a  component  part  of  every  public  or  private  librarv  as  far  as 
practicable.  What  accomplished  and  cultured  Editors-in-Chief  and  Associate  Editors  stand  respon- 
sible for  its  accuracy  and  worth !  What  a  host  of  well-known,  reliable,  well-qualified  contributors 
appears  in  its  pages,  each  one  judiciously  chosen  for  the  task  especially  assigned  to  him!  Then,  in 
addition  to  this  imposing  array,  think  of  the  statement  that  "  more  than  fifteen  hundred  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  press  in  the  principal  centres  of  population  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  have  already  furnished  for  this  CYCLOPEDIA  succinct  accounts  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  which  they  respectively  reside ;  and  the  number  of  these  contributions  is  daily  increas- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  increase  to  the  end  of  the  work"!  But,  dear  sir,  you  do  not  need  my 
testimony,  especially  seeing  what  "a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  far  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  your  CYCLOPAEDIA  than  I  am,  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  encomiums.  I  heartily  wish  that 
its  sale  may  amply  remunerate  you  for  the  hazard,  toil,  and  expense  incurred  in  its  publication,  so 
worthy  of  this  centennial  year  and  so  creditable  to  our  republic. 

From  Hon.  Wendell  Phillips,  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.  A.  J.  JOHNSON:  DEAR  SIR — I  have  carefully  examined  the  first  two  volumes  of  JOHNSON'S 
NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  In  fulness  of  information  given,  and  in  accuracy,  they  can  safely 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other  encyclopfedia  I  know.  Indeed,  the  titles  of  themselves  furnish 
very  interesting  reading  for  a  leisure  hour.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  fully  succeeded  in  your 
purpose  to  produce  a  work  which  the  counting-room,  the  editor's  desk,  the  store,  and  the  scholar's 
table  shall  find  just  what  they  need.  If  a  voung  man  would  keep  this  work  at  his  elbow,  and  turn 
to  its  pages  whenever  in  reading  book  or  daily  journal  he  met  name  or  term  unknown  or  obscure, 
he  would  find  himself  at  thirty  a  well-informed  man. 

From  the  "  Quaker  Poet,"  John  G.  Whittier,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR — I  have  received  by  express  the  second  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  The  extraordinary  accuracy  and  clearness  of  statement  which  charac- 
terized the  first  volume  are  conspicuous  in  the  second.  It  is  a  most  valuable  work. 

From  the  eminent  Boston  Congregationalist,  Rev.  S.  E.  Herrick. 

I  have  examined  with  considerable  care  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLO- 
PEDIA which  was  projected  by  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Greeley.  So  complete  a  multiiin  in  parvo  I 
think  I  have  never  seen.  It  is  a  veritable  university.  All  the  faculties  are  here,  and  all  on  duty. 
It  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  times.  The  latest  discoveries,  the  newest  inventions,  the  freshest  pre- 
sentations of  scientific  questions,  are  all  here.  You  cannot  catch  it  napping.  To  have  it  at  one's 
elbow  is  to  have  at  one's  command  the  advantages  of  an  immense  library,  without  its  inconve- 
nience. As  a  saver  of  time  it  must  soon  pay  for  itself  to  any  man. 

From  Hon.  John  0.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Having  examined  with  care  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  I  am  fully 
convjnced  that  it  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  excellence.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  times.  By  judicious  compression  a  vast  amount  of  information  has" been  brought  into  a  com- 
paratively limited  compass.  All  useless  lumber  has  been  rigidly  excluded.  The  matter  is  in  a 
remarkable  degree  interesting,  accurate,  useful,  and/resA.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  work  which  every 
scholar  must  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  I  should  like  to  see  in  every 
household.  It  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  comprehensive  work  for  reference  in 


be  put  within  reach  of  every  American  capable  of  reading. 

From  Hon.  J.  E.  Hilgard,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Assist.  Supt.  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON:  DEAR  SIRS— Having  had  time  to  read  many  of  the  articles  in 
the  second  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  great  promise  of  the  first  volume  is  fully  maintained.  Most  of  the  modern  subjects  of  science 
history  and  literature  are  treated  with  vigor  and  exactness,  and  there  is  no  other  work  in  which 
so  much  valuable  and  exact  information  is  compressed  in  the  same  compass. 

From  Charles  0.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  Principal  and  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Worcester  Free  Institute, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  and 

diligently  compared  it,  title  by  title,  with  Chambers'*  and  with  Appletom'.    For  information  about 

•cts,  events,  things,  localities,  and  persons  level  with  the  times,  and  properly  condensed,  it  is  in 

my  judgment,  vastly  superior  to  either  of  its  competitors.    It  is  especially  strong  in  the  applied 

sciences. 
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TESTIMONIALS    CONTINUED. 


From  Francis  J.  Child,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  Harvard  Univer»ity, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.:  DEAR  SIR — I  had  UK-  pleasure  of  receiving  the  wcowl  volume  of  .IOIINHOM'B 
NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP.KDIA  yesterday,  and  beg  to  thank  you  t'.ir  it.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  gr«-ut 
book  that  is  a  great  good,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  a  great  evil.  I  expert  to  lie  grateful  to  \ '  >u 
all  the  rest  of  my  days  for  the  use  1  shall  have  of  it. 

From  E.  N.  Horsford,  M.  D.,  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON,  ESQ.  :  DEAR  SIR — The  first  and  second  volumes  of  .Luis-os  -  NKW  I'MVI 
CYCI-OP.EDIA  I  am  delighted  with.  They  promise  to  save  mo  much  labor  ami  great  ••uri-umiitinn 
of  time.  It  is  quite  charming  to  find  an  encyclopedia  so  fre-h  and  complete  notwithstanding 
the  necessary  anil  desirable  concentration.  When  one  looks  at  tbflM  two  TOtafne*,  OO  admirably 
printed,  and  at  the  list  of  contributors,  and  considers  tin-  ability  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bend  of 
the  editorial  department,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  series  should  fail  to  become  the  standard 
resource  for  the  general  professional  man  and  for  families  of  culture. 

From  Rev.  Orville  Dewey,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

I  have  looked  over  the  second  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NKW  VSIVKU-AI.  <V-i.or.n>iA.  and  i> 
firms  the  impression  which  I  received  from  the  first,  that  it  is  a  work  of  exceptional  valut — e\ 
tional  i.  e.,  in  embracing  a  greater  variety  of  topics,  while  compressing  some  into  briefer  aug- 
ments and  enlarging  upon  others  of  special  practical  utility.    I  am  not  competent  to  pro 
upon  many  of  the  articles,  especially  those  of  a  scientific  character,  but  so  far  as  I  have  reac 
nothing  to  find  fault  with.    The  work  seems  to  me  to  meet  a  special  want,  as  Mr.  Oreeley  <•< 
of  it. 

From  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

en  more  t' 
le  "  for  tl 

practical  men.      i  nave  frequently  consulted  it,  and  seldom  without  finding  < . 
or  fact  I  wanted;  and  I  appreciate  the  convenience  of  obtaining  such  information  without  1,  ,vu 
my  chair  to  look  for  it,  two  rooms  off,  in  a  long  range  of  volumes  on  the  boc 
read  with  much  interest  some  of  the  longer  articles,  to  which  the  names  of  their 


namlTor  serve  the  purposes  of  a  "  universal  cyclopiedia." 

From  A  S  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mas.. 

wSSSaSiggESSSss^s 

.     I  think  the  whole  work  is  certainly  in  advance  of  Appbi 

__;  tiffist^sais^SffSisaaiiffssA 

mailed  to  you. 


- 

From  Charles  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A    S     Prof,  of  Naiura,  Philo.ophy,  Dartmouth  Co.,.,., 

Hanover,  n»  n. 

I  have  received,  and  already  examined,  with  a         I  de.1  lof 
BON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  ^^^ 
their  extreme  value,  for  I  find  them  c  ,cn  ^bet 
portant  articles  written  by  lP«taU£**»£ 
which  they  write,  and  who  sign  thei  ^f™68', 
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of  having  tb,  in- 
interest  in  the  suHjecU  on 
bcome  responsible  to  the  jmWie. 
and  authoritative  information  cpnUinot 
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ccuracy  of  this  vast  repertory 
ave 


marvel  at  the  skill  with  which  you  have  c 

nient  volumes,  and  put  within  the  reach  of      e  f,ieccuracy 

names  of  your  editors  of  themselves  are  a  gu  "J^Ju  manner  in  which  you  have  car- 
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Sciences,  rniiauei(iiii-,  •  ..  tioeriority  in  the 


TESTIMONIALS    CONTINUED. 


From  Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  is,  as  its  title  declares,  "  a  treasury  of  useful  knowledge," 
scientific  and  popular.  It  is  rich  in  original  contributions  from  American  scholars,  whose  names, 
appended  to  the  several  articles,  are  vouchers  for  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  their  prep- 
aration. To  a  very  large  class  of  persons  who  are  not  in  possession  of  large  libraries  or  numerous 
books  of  reference  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  will  he  found  of  peculiar  value.  Its  scientific  and  tech- 


compactness.     *».^  « ~  — — 

chief  contributors  will  show  that  the  names  of  the  authors  are  an  ample  voucher  tor  the  accuracy 
of  the  text.  To  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  contemporaneous  work  of  this  nature  the 
articles  which  fill  its  pages  are  the  productions  of  men  of  original  research  in  the  lines  of  study 
and  investigation  for  which  they  are  responsible ;  for  example,  Gen.  Gillmore  writes  the  article 
Cements  and  Mortars,  Prof.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  that  on  the  Architecture  of  the  American  Aboru/incs,  and 
so  on,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  fact,  it  may  seem  almost  invidious  to  select  a  few  among  so 
many  names  of  note  and  authority.  In  biography,  geography,  commerce,  law,  medicine,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  and  other  departments  the  articles  are  numerous  and  full  of  interest. 

From  Hon.  John  P.  King,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  have  examined  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  which  you  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal.  I  consider  it  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  its 
design.  It  will  meet  the  wants  of  a  very  large  class  of  readers.  It  will  be  found  a  ready  aid  and 
time-saver  to  every  reader  in  search  of  reliable  information,  at  the  least  cost  of  time  and  labor. 
It  supplies  the  "  busy  man's  cyclopaedia  "  in  a  table-book,  the  want  of  which  was  so  much  felt  by 
Mr.  Greeley.  The  "circle  of  eminent  contributors"  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  ability  with 
which  the  work  has  been  edited,  and  the  compilation  itself  affords  abundant  internal  evidence  that 
the  work  is  entirely  free  "  from  every  shade  of  political  prejudice  or  taint  of  sectional  jealousy." 
His  [Mr.  G.'s]  own  contribution  of  the  article  on  The  Confederate  States  stamps  the  character  of  the 
work,  and  verifies  the  purpose  which  he  intended  to  serve  by  it.  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  man  of  some 
eccentricities  of  character,  but  his  great  ability  was  generally  acknowledged,  and,  judging  from  his 
own  stand-point,  he  was  the  synonym  of  candor,  truth,  and  patriotism.  My  shelves  are  tilled  with 
cyclopedias;  and  though  so  fully  supplied  with  works  of  similar  character  and  purpose,  I  verify 
my  appreciation  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  by  adding  that  work  to  the  number. 

From  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  late  State  Supt. 

of  Schools  in  Illinois. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  has,  I  think,  the  following  claims  to  public  favor:  (1) 
It  is  very  comprehensive.  When  completed  it  will  contain  nearly  7000  closely-printed,  double- 
column  pages,  or  about  1700  pages  to  each  of  the  four  volumes;  and  it  will  treat  of  nearly  80,000 
different  subjects.  (2)  Notwithstanding  this  immense  range  and  variety  of  topics,  the  work  is  in 
compact  form  and  comparatively  small  compass,  so  that  it  may  always  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
student  or  writer-— an  advantage  that  will  be  readily  appreciated.  (3)  It  is  not  a  mere  compilation 
of  old  materials.  Its  most  important  articles  are  all  original  and  fresh,  having  been  written  espe- 
cially for  this  work  by  men  of  pronounced  ability  and  eminence  in  the  departments  of  learning 
of  which  they  severally  treat.  (4)  The  most  difficult  achievement  in  works  of  this  kind  is  to 
determine  wisely  what  to  include  or  what  to  omit — what  subjects  to  treat  with  fulness,  what  ones 
with  brevity,  and  what  ones  to  dismiss  with  a  mere  mention.  I  think  the  present  work  will  bear 
these  critical  tests  of  a  good  general  cyclopaedia  remarkably  well.  The  Editors  appear  to  have 
eliminated  wisely  and  discriminated  with  good  taste  and  judgment.  I  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  treatment  of  subjects  corresponds,  in  respect  of  elaborateness  or  brevity,  with  their  apparent 
relative  importance.  (5)  The  prevailing  style  of  the  articles  is  simple  and  clear,  yet  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough — exceptionally  well  adapted  to  readers  of  fair  average  intelligence.  So  far  as  I 
am  able  to  compare  and  judge,  the  work  as  a  whole  is  very  accurate  and  trustworthy,  the  sci- 
entific articles  being  abreast  of  the  actual  progress  of  investigation  and  discovery,  those  on  specu- 
lative subjects  being  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor,  while  the  facts  and  statistics 
have  been  collected  from  the  latest  and  best  sources.  The  work  impresses  me  as  one  honestly 
designed  and  successfully  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  general  readers,  and  us 
such  I  can  and  do  heartily  commend  it.  I  have  found  the  first  volume  so  convenient  and  useful 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  await  the  coming  of  the  remaining  three. 

From  S.  B.  Luce,  Capt.  United  States  Navy. 

The  second  volume,  like  the  first,  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  seems  to  me  a 
miracle  of  brevity  and  conciseness,  while  at  the  same  time  its  range  of  topics  is  fully  as  broad  as 
that  of  more  pretentious  works  of  the  same  character,  and  fully  up  to  the  times  in  its  treatment  of 
the  progressive  sciences.  The  more  I  consult  it,  the  better  I  like  it.  It  answers  every  question  in 
the  clearest  and  most  direct  way.  While  all  the  departments  appear  to  have  been  judiciously 
treated,  you  will  permit  me  to  especially  commend  the  unusual  pre-eminence  given  to  military 
subjects,  which  are  so  thoroughly  and  compactly  discussed,  and  so  rich  in  brief  biographies  of  dis- 
tinguished leaders,  as  to  make  the  work  invaluable  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

From  Thomas  Chase,  A.  M.,  Pres.  of  Haverford  College,  West  Haverford,  Pa. 

Admirable  as  was  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  it  is  even  sur- 
passed by  the  second.  The  work  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  will  answer  any  question  likely  to  arise 
in  an  intelligent  man's  mind  on  any  point  of  history,  science,  art,  the  various  occupations  of  men, 
and  the  different  fields  of  human  inquiry.  The  information  given  is  furnished  uniformly  by  the 
highest  authorities,  and  is  brought  down  fully  to  the  present  time. 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  complete,!  work  will  be,  f,  ,'   omv  ',',i 
best  Cfclopwdiaa  ever  presented  to  the  English  reader 

From  A.  D.  Hyde,  ST.  D.,  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Allegheny  College,  M.sdville,  P. 

m 


From  J.  G.  Evans,  Pres.  of  Hedding  College,  Abingdon,  Illinois 

I  have  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOIMSDIA,  and  am  hiirhlv  pleased  with  tl,,. 
plan  of  the  work  and  its  execution.    When  completed  it  will  l«.  a  .,  i,.,,.iti,. 
itself.     I  he  list  of  contributors  to  the  remaining  volumes  is  s  sufficient  MMimiMiS 
lull  below  the  first.    Appletom'  Cydopxdi,,  is  a.  rich  treasury  of  knowledge,  but  JoHMOT'lin 
respects  superior,  while  it  falls  below  it  in  none.    Iu  discussions  are  will  ,-, 
by  a  conciseness  not  found  in  other  works  of  the  kind,  room  has  been  secure,!  i.,r  tl,..  lr,,,ir,,, 

enc,,.,op«dias.    It  ought  u,  ,,  „,  ,,,,v 


From  Prof.  J.  B.  Young,  Principal  Davenport  (lows)  High  School. 

Having  examined  with  care  the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  NKW  r.M\n;-u  Ovru>rjM>iA  and 
compared  several  articles  in  it  with  those  on  similar  subjects  in  other  works  of  like  character  '  I  di 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  all  purposes  of  reference  and  practical  use  it  is  n««.-A  .-uperior  to  any 
work  oi  tlie  kind  extant.    Its  editorship  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  moat  distlnpiiithed  scholnn 
of  the  day.    The  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  as  well  as  i  »  iih  whirl,  the 

more  important  topics  are  treated,  challenge  attention  and  approval,  while  in  scope  mid  v.iri.tv 
of  subjects  treated  the  work  is  unsurpassed.  No  library,  however  full,  is  complete  without  it,  anil 
especially  is  it  indispensable  as  a  source  of  information  and  a  means  of  education  in  every  house- 
hold where  there  are  children,  for  no  other  work  embodies  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass,  ni; 
extremely  low  price  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  most  heartily  commend  the  work  to 
the  public. 

From  Prof.  J.  H.  Ely,  Principal  of  Mt.  Carroll  Union  School,  Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 
I  have  carefully  examined  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  and  I  uni  fully  persuaded 
that  it  is  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  published.    I  have  therefore  disposed  of  'the  volumes 
I  had  purchased  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (The  American  Oychpxdia),  and  cheerfully  pvon  an  • 
for  JOHNSON'S.    I  think  the  change  warrantable,  both  in  view  of  the  superiority  of  the  work  • 
the  American,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  UNIVERSAL  is  sold. 

From  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  S.  T.  D.,  late  Pres.  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Plesisnt,  lows. 

An  examination  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP  JIDIA  convinces  me  of  the  prent  value 
of  the  work  upon  the  following  points,  among  others:  (1)  The  high  character  for  »bility  and 
scholarship  of  the  Chief,  Associate,  and  Assistant  Editors;  (2)  the  superior  cxii-iiMvi-n«<8  of  the 
Cyc/opxdia  alphabet  of  subjects  embraced  and  treated;  (8)  the  enlarged  treatment  of  guhiecU  n<>t 
easily  accessible  at  present,  eliciting  public  attention,  and  which  also  must  !*>  of  future  ami  perm.i- 
nent  value;  (4)  the  contributions  of  articles  by  the  editors  and  contributors  in  the  depnrtu 
in  which  each,  in  the  main,  is  especially  skilled;  (5)  the  signatures  of  the  authors  to  the  mnin 
articles  contributed. 

From  Col.  A.  R.  Clarke,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Imperial  Sciences,  and  slio  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  England. 

(Extract  from  a  letter  to  Pres.  Barnard.) 
PRES.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  LL.D.:  MY  DEAR  SIR—  ....  Not  having  heard  from  yon,  I  wss  be- 


executed. 

From  Joseph  Milliken,  Prof.  English  and  Modern  Languages,  Ohio  Agrlcultursl  and  Mechsnicsl  Col- 
lege, Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  have  given  some  four  hours  to  the  examination  of  Vol.  I.  of  Jo.  Km  Unvnujb 

CYCLOPEDIA  especially  to  the  articles  on  literature,  language,  history,  biography,  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.    As  the  result  of  it,  I  have  sutecribed  for  the  work,  and  wish  to  express  my 
admiration  of  it  as  a  masterful  carrying  out  of  a  wisely-planned  scheme, 
singularly  full,  concise,  accurate,  and  free  from  all  suspicion  of  scisso        rk     1 
leading  accessible  authorities  on  important  topics,  and  a  thorough  system  of  cross 
articles  on  related  subjects,  are  very  valuable  features.  r0vnu] 


TESTIMONIALS  CONTINUED. 


From  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  Sox — GENTS:  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise  and  admiration  at 
the  extent  and  usefulness  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA.  The  names  of  the  Editors-in- 
Chief  and  of  the  Associate  Editors  would  have  justified  high  expectations,  but  the  work,  for  order, 
for  exactness  and  variety  of  fulness  of  information,  exceeds  one's  highest  hopes,  and  it  is  an  honor 
to  the  country. 

From  Hon.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Ex-President  of  Board  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON— GENTLEMEN  :  I  have  examined  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  volumes 
of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  It  is  an  admirable  and  compact  digest  of  the  information 
daily  needed  in  every  pursuit  of  life. 

From  A.  H.  Buck,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Boston  University. 

After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  several  hundred  articles  of  the  two  volumes  of 
JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  which  have  already  appeared,  I  am  so  much  pleased  with 
the  work  that  I  should  regard  it  as  a  serious  deprivation  to  be  without  it.  In  fact,  I  know  not 
where  else  one  could  find  so  much  concentrated  and  authentic  knowledge  in  a  form  so  available 
and  convenient.  The  names  of  the  Editors  and  Contributors  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the 
work  will  be  finished  with  the  same  judgment,  scholarship,  and  general  accuracy  which  characterize 
the  published  volumes,  and  thus  will  be  established  its  claims  to  popular  recognition  as  a  "  Treasury 
of  Useful  Knowledge." 

From  Hon.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MESSRS.  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON — GENTS  :  Having  contributed  to  the  Third  Volume  of  JOHNSON'S 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  I  have  been  led  to  look  more  carefully  into  it,  and  I  wish  to  say  that,  while 
I  have  not  the  scientific  knowledge  to  judge  of  most  of  its  articles,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
fairness  with  which  you  have  chosen  the  writers  upon  all  controverted  subjects,  and  the  care  you 
have  taken  to  select  men  whose  names  are  guaranties  of  thoroughness  and  competency.  I  hope 
you  will  meet  with  the  success  your  enterprise,  judgment,  and  good  faith  deserve. 

From  Hon.  C.  R.  Buckalew,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  publishers  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA:  An  examination  of  three  volumes  of  the 
work  enables  me  to  pronounce  a  confident  opinion  upon  its  merits.  I  think  it  to  be  one  of  high 
value  alike  to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  be  commended  for  both  what  it  includes 
and  what  it  omits.  Its  fresh,  original,  and  (within  proper  limits)  varied  character  result  from  its 
design,  the  expense  incurred  in  its  preparation,  and  the  large  number  of  contributors  employed. 
Doubtless,  it  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  standard  works  of  the  country,  and  maintain 
that  position  in  the  future. 

From  Hon.  James  L.  Ridgely,  Grand  Sec.  of  U.  S.  Grand  Lodge  of  I.  0.  O.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  SON— GENTS  :  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  is  emphatically  a  colossal 
collection  of  learning  and  practical  knowledge.  Its  articles  are  manifold,  varied,  clear,  succinct 
learned,  and  exhaustive.  They  concern  every  conceivable  interest  or  pursuit  of  men,  and  every 
sphere,  whether  moral,  religious,  political,  philosophical,  scientific,  or  practical— whether  it  relates 
to  history,  events,  men,  measures,  government,  or  society  at  large,  or  to  the  career,  learning,  or  per- 
sonal influence  of  men,  systems,  or  organizations  for  general  objects.  In  literature  and  scholar- 
ship it  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  and  library,  and  has  no  superior  in  any  language.  Such 
a  work  is  a  public  benefaction,  because  its  real  value  is  universal,  and  it  especially  enriches  and 
enlightens  the  people. 

From  George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Society,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
A.  J  JOHNSON,  ESQ.— MY  DEAR  SIR:   I  hope  and  believe  that  your  stupendous  enterprise, 
JOHNSON  s  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  will  prove  a  success  as  a  financial  venture,  while  it  is  absolutely 
certain  to  be  a  great  educator  m  the  land.    I  congratulate  you  personally  and  the  country  gen- 
erally on  the  production  of  such  a  monument  of  literary  labor. 

From  Rev.  A.  Owen,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of  Lafayette  Av.  Baptist  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  have  examined  with  some  care  the  Second  Volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  and 

some  articles  also  from  the  First,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 

It  is  exceedingly  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  yet  the  discussions  are  so  condensed 

as  to  bring  the  whole  within  a  reasonable  space.    It  is  quite  successful  in  saying  just  what  a  reader 

wishes  to  know,  while  it  leave*  the  more  elaborate  details  to  special  treatises.    It  has  the  merit  of 

giving  the  present  aspect  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  of  reflecting  the  knowledge  of  to-dav 

Having  been  largely  prepared  by  men  of  special  qualifications  for  the  departments  in  which  they 

lave  written,  the  articles  have  a  value  beyond  that  of  any  mere  compilation.    For  constant  use  I 

prefer  this  Cyclopedia  to  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

From  Hon.  C.  I.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  late  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

I  have  examined  with  much  interest  Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVERSAL  Cvrio- 
PEDIA,  and  have  read  with  great  care  many  articles  upon  subjects  with  which  I  am  especial'ly 
famihar.  These  articles  are  clear  and  accurate  in  their  statements,  and  compress  within  a  narrow 
compass  just  the  kind  of  information  that  one  seeks  in  a  book  of  reference.  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  From  these  articles  thus  carefully  exam 
ined  and  a  more  genera  examination  of  the  volumes,  I  can  speak  with  very  great  confidence  as 

Jhint  thU r  ,1  ^  AV°rv '  F°r  51  PUI?°ie S  °f  ordinary  reference  by  the  Intelligent  inquirer  I 
hmk .this  Cyclopaedia  quite  ^useful  as  the  larger  ones  that  contain  more  exhaustive  articles  upon 

niint  Lnl  ,°P1wdlSCKSSedU  A  Stude,nt  °{™ys»'™  subject  who  desires  to  make  exhaustive  ex- 
aminations would  go  beyond  any  cyclopaedia,  This  one  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  the  general  reader  desires  to  examine  such  a  work. 
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From  Rev.  William  Aikman,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit.  Mich. 

JOHNSON'S  TNIVKHSAI.  CYCI.OIM.II]  \  man  to  me  t./  I  e  ;i  very  valuable  «..rk,  and  I  am  surprised 

at  the  extent  and  thorough  ness  of  its  articles. 

From  E.  W.  Jenks,  M.  D.,  President  of  Detroit  Medical  College,  Mich. 

I  have  examined  JOHN  SON'S  I'NIVI  i:-u.  Cvi  i  "iM  in  A  witli  -ultieicnt  c  :ire  t..  r.iir,  -.»i  it 

is  a  work  of  no  eunimon  merit.     It  cannot  but  prove  invaluable  claao—  to  :  .1  M 

well  as  the  business-man. 

From  C.  B.  Gilbert,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Detroit  Medical  College,  Mich. 
A  comparison  of  JOHNSON'S  I'NIVKKS.U.  CYCI.OIM-:HIA  with  other  .-imilar  MHtk«  CUM  \inciit  i 
its  great  superiority  over  them.     Its  plan  and  execution  ar. •<  \-  •   lent       1  the 

more  I  like  it. 

From  George  P.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  Detroit  Medical  College,  Mich. 
After  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  TNIVKKSAI.  CYri>-r.»:i«i\  I  have  BO  hesitation 

in  expressing  myself  as  very  much  pleased  with  Ixitli  the  general  scope  and  tin 

the  work.     The  gentlemen  who  are  pledged  a.s  the  author*  of  the  article*,  no  leM  than  the  editorial 

corps,  are  a  suflicicnt  guaranty  for  the  value  of  the  whole. 

From  G.  Weitzel,  Major  of  Engineers,  Brevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
I  have  examined,  as  carefully  as  my  time  permitted,  tin-  First  and  - 
SON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA.    Those  subjects  of  which  they  treat  of  whi.-h  I  have  any  . 
are  presented  in  the  concise,  clear,  and  thorough  manner  which  might  be  eipected  from  the 
eminent  editors  and  their  associates. 

From  Rev.  H.  C.  Mallory,  8.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Another  invaluable  addition  to  modern  literature  is  JOHN-,  aft  I'MVKHSAI.  < Ycujwrou.    It  w 
pre-eminently  the  busy  man's  book.    Though  compressed  into  smaller  space  than 
this  character,  it  transcends  them  all  in  the  number  of  subjects  treated: 
nard  and  Guyot,  a  host  in  themselves,  have  brought  to  their  aid  an  ai  i  larly  a 

cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world.    Their  effort  has  evidently  b 


of  this  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 

From  Rev  W  T  Sprole,  8.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of  Second  Congregational  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 
I  have  examined  the  First  Volume  of  JOHNSON'S  I'SIVKK-AI.  <V  I..I-.KWA  with  Bn-at  I'l" 

from  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  may  obtain  mfoi 


Robert  J  Laidlaw  S  T. 


D.,  Pastor  of  Jefferson  Av.  Presbyterian  Church,  Detroit,  Mteh. 

took  pleasure  in  commending  it  as  a  work  .  h    .  •     '    J^JJS  n!,t  ,,v  811y  oUH 

^c^f^^fxaStS 
admirable  work. 

From  Re,  C.  H.  Fow.er,  8.  T.  D    LL.D, 

Having  examined  JOHNSON'S  ^" 
experienced  in  scrutinizing  some  of  i 

^S^ 

From  Re,  Samue,  C.  Bart.ett,  8  T  D    .ate 


H    aa  uahh-  lil-rary  in  ii«-lf.    Foi 
11  of         ,  vnlllc.  . 


'  ' 


latest  sources  of  information 
..  R...  CM.  E. 


£ 

^ 

ias  are  notoriously;  dehct 


Chicago,  Illinois. 


kind, 
[ovma.] 


TESTIMONIALS  CONTINUED. 


From  Rev.  R.  W.  Patterson,  S.  T.  D.,  President  of  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 

I  have  given  such  examination  to  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  as  my  engagements  would 
permit.  The  names  of  the  Editors  and  Assistant  Editors  afford  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  plan 
of  the  work  will  be  well  executed.  In  the  volumes  already  published  comprehensiveness,  thorough- 
ness, compactness,  accuracy,  and  adaptation  to  popular  use  are  admirably  united.  Many  subjects 


rkably 

siilliciency  of  information  on  most  topics,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  and  use,  I  know  of  no 
other  work  that  occupies  so  well  the  place  which  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  promises  to  nil  in  profes- 
sional and  family  libraries. 

From  Rev.  D.  B.  Cheney,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of  Fourth  Bap.  Ch. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Gibson,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of 
Second  Presb.  Ch. ;  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  S.  T.  D.,  Pastor  of  First  Presb.  Ch. ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Black- 
burn, Prof,  in  Presb.  Theol.  Sem. ;  and  Hon.  E.  S.  Williams,  Judge  of  Circuit  Court,  Chicago,  III. 

Having  examined  Volumes  I.  and  II.  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  wo  are  prepared 
to  concur  with  what  the  Kev.  Dr.  Patterson  has  so  well  said  concerning  it. 

From  Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  S.  T.  D.,  late  Editor  of  the  "Advance,"  Chicago,  Illinois. 

It  has  been  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  have  completed  the  examination  of  the  two  volumes 
of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.  The  editorial  work  is  well  done  in  general  and  in  special 
respects.  There  is  brevity  where  brevity  is  the  desirable  quality,  and  expansion  where  expansion 
is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  difficult  and  disputed  topics  are  properly  assigned 
to  writers  who  are  authorities  on  those  subjects,  and  sometimes  opposing  views  have  each  a  repre- 
sentative. The  maps  and  numerous  illustrations  add  much  to  the  positive  value  of  the  work,  as 
do  the  multitude  of  cross-references.  It  comes  nearer  to  meeting  the  practical  wants  of  a  profes- 
sional man  or  of  an  intelligent  family  than  any  other  similar  work  I  have  seen. 

From  Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  S.  T.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  two  volumes  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  seem  to  me  to  give  evidence  of  a  scope 
in  the  selection, of  topics  unequalled  by  any  work  of  similar  compass,  and  of  much  thoroughness 
in  the  treatment  of  its  important  articles.  Of  the  latter  quality  the  names  of  its  contributors 
would  be  a  sufficient  guaranty,  especially  under  the  excellent  system  by  which  the  names  of  the 
writers  are  attached  to  their  contributions. 

From  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  S.  T.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Theol.  Sem.  of  the  N.  W.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  have  examined  briefly  the  two  volumes  now  published  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA, 
and  feel  assured  that  it  is  a  work  of  great  excellence.  It  is  a  comprehensive  treasury  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects.  It  seems  to  be  especially  full  and  satisfactory  on  the  great  discoveries,  inven- 
tions, events,  and  characters  of  the  present  century.  On  such  subjects  as  the  Franco-German  war, 
the  German  Empire,  the  history  of  India,  bridge-building,  aeronautics,  Australia,  it  gives  the  most 
ample  and  accurate  information,  drawn  from  the  very  best  authorities.  For  complete  and  thorough 
knowledge  on  all  important  topics,  brought  within  a  reasonable  limit,  I  regard  it  as  the  best  work 
yet  published  in  our  country. 

From  Capt.  August  Niemann,  Editor  of  the  "Almanach  de  Gotha,"  Saxony. 

A.J.JOHNSON  &  SON— GENTS:  I  find  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  a  magnificent  work, 
surpassing  all  other  works  of  the  kind  known  to  me  in  its  value  of  text,  in  its  richness  in  maps 
and  other  illustrations  ;  and  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  general  arrangement  is  eminently  practi- 
cal. Its  editors  have  succeeded  admirably  in  throwing  overboard  much  useless  stuff  which  such 
books  generally  drag  along  with  them  from  old  times,  and  have  therefore  gained  space  for  the 
more  important  articles.  The  treatment  of  the  various  topics  is  uniform  and  remarkably  well 
done.  I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  me  to  have  had  a  part  in  a  work  so  eminently  scientific  and 
valuable  to  the  public. 

From  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  LL.D.,  M.  C. 

[Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Publisher.}     With  the  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  vou 

and  all  yours,  and  the  triumphant  success  of  the  greatest  work  of  the  age  of  its  kind,  JOHNSON'S 
UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  I  remain  yours  very  truly. 

From  Benjamin  Silliman,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MR.  A.  J.  JOHNSON— MY  DEAR  Sra:  I  am  very  sorry  that  an  acute  and  severe  illness  prevented 
my  assisting,  as  the  French  say,  at  the  gathering  of  Authors  and  Contributors  to  the  CYCLOPEDIA 
which  you  made  a  few  weeks  since.  It  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  have  made  a 
humble  member  of  such  a  company.  My  own  contributions  to  the  CYCLOPEDIA  are  not  numerous, 
and  I  may  therefore  without  impropriety  say  that  it  appears  to  me  you  have  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result,  as  a  whole,  of  the  prolonged  and  costly  labors  which  have  been  concen- 
•ated  within  its  covers  from  such  an  army  of  authors.  The  amount  of  original  matter  in  it  is 
remarkable,  and  so  many  men  of  authority  in  their  several  departments  have  united  to  give  it  the 
character  of  an  original  work  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  in  that  light  by  the  public  and 
by  workers  m  various  departments.  Quite  lately  I  had  occasion  to  cite  it  in  an  important  cause  in 
e  ol  our  highest  courts  as  an  authority  upon  a  matter  of  great  interest  in  chemical  geology  •  and  no 
doubt  it  must  be  constantly  cited  by  others  in  a  like  manner  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  I 
hope  you  may  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  your  enterprise  and  risks. 

_______ ^"  [OVEK.] 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  OF  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPEDIA. 


From  (he  New  York  Independent. 

We  have  constantly  used  the  volume*  I-V.T  MIUT  their  appear- 
ance, ami  with  au  ever-increasing  sense  of  their  nmij.l'  ten.  -i 
and  reliability. 

From  the  New  York  Christian  it  Work. 

JOHNSON'S  CYC'LOP.KDIA  is  a  cn'dii  in  in  publishers,  (credit 
o  its  editurs,  and  a.  marvel  of  industrious  rest-arch,  ability,  and 
general  correctness. 


t 
gen 

From  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

With  the  addition  of  Shakspeare  and  tin-  KiMe.  no  family 
possessing  it  can  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  a  full  and  wcll- 
selccted  library. 

From  the  New  York  Baptist  Union. 

The  denominational  articles  are  written  by  representative 
men  in  the  respective  bodies  described,  so  that  no  complaint  can 
be  urged  of  partiality  or  unfairness. 

From  the  New  York  Church  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger. 

Any  family  owning  a  copy  of  this  work  will  find.  Itself  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  library. 

From  the  New  York  Christian  Intelligencer. 
No  other  cydoptedia  that  we  have  examined  is  so  completely 
satisfactory. 

From  the  New  York  Home  Journal. 

It  is  a  pyramid  of  brains,  and  becomes  thus  not  a  mere  re- 
port of  what  has  been  said,  but  a  veritable  congress  of  scholars 
where  each  one  gives  with  his  own  word  the  testimony  of  that 
which  he  knows. 

From  the  New  York  Jewish  Messenger. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  acquisitions,  not  onlr  for  the 
student,  but  for  every  man  who  is  desirous  of  enriching  his 
store  of  knowledge. 

From  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate. 
We  can  conscientiously  say  that  in  ail  these  qualities  we  be- 
lieve it  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  published  in  the  country. 

From  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  Third  Volume  of  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCT.or.cnu 
keeps  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  its  predecessors  Its  II 

i,«  illustrate-  thev  are  not  mere  pictures  brought  in  to  juslily 
h^title-  pagt '  A  ^characteristic^  the  work  that tbe^  mora 
and  religious  topics  are  put  into  the  hand  of  o'^WJ™ 
enemies  The  work  appears  to  be  brought  well  Wtote  I***8' 
time  in  its  historical  as  well  as  in  its  scientific  art! 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Evening  Port. 

The  fame  of  the  undertaking  to  which  . pre»ld«nt.B»™t? 

and  his  colleagues  arc  devoting  so  much  labor  and I  sc holarslnp 

facts  most  essential  to  be  known. 

From  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Union  and  Advertiser. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  no  •*9*g«"l*J 

in  form  it  is  not  abridged  in  material, 


From  the  Boston  (Mm.)  Zion's  Herald 


From  the  Gr.enfi.ld    Mate  <  Ost.tt.  serf  Courier 

It  Is  a  library  In  itwlf,  and  a  man  with  1 
\<  M  in  1  •  niake  a  more  aati- 

tlian  In  subscribing  l 

From  the  Gr.enfield    Maes.  I  Franklin  Cosmvy  Time.. 
It  la  a  work  of  great  mrrit,  and  It  U  •«(.•  to  «at  thai  no  hhrary 

can  be  complete  mihoui  »  -t  .,i  .I-.H-. - 

From  th.  Ston.ham  {Mass,  i  Independent. 
It  seems  to  be  about  as  near  perfection  as  any  work  of  hnasaa 
origin  can  be. 

From  th.  Westfield  (Maes.)  Times  snd  Ne~«  Letter 
We  have  now  for  reference  what  we  harr 
truly  Amrrtra*  cyclopa-dls—  not,  like  so  msny  of  Iu  claas,  a 
compilation,  but  an  original  work. 


From  the  Leominster  (Maai.)  Enterprise. 


It  prove*  not  only  a  cnm|>anl"n,  but  :i 

i  ili>'  ni'T'hani.  Hi'   nun  of  affairs,  the  atodt-Dt, 
and  the  scholar.    It  i*  an  ludtsprnsabk-. 


From  the  Worcester  i  Mass,  i  Dally  Pr.«s. 


The  array  of  talent  rnftagn)  upon  t 
great  as  was  ever  broughl  to  the  aid  of 

From  the  8p 


-  as 
jwt. 


.ld    M«.  i  Daily  RspublicM. 

Theeoni|.|.'ti  .n  "f  .i"ii--  i 

by  the  m-ent  iwieof  the  Konrth  Vohnw  frree  oeccaicM  i»  sar 
that,  after  runakleratilr  urarlural  u»e  durlnf  Its  years  of  |.iii.|(- 
catlon,  and  a  Bnal  examlnatl.in.  w  nn.l  It  the  but  of  lh. 
ptrdlai  for  the  American  put.1 
.  ......  Mhe  subdivision  of  artklo.  by  Uallr  heads.  ftil>(ai*4OT 

the  held  of  any  country  Us  Kovrrnuirnt,  Its  gaelmy,  etc. 

From  the  «pri.j«eld  I  Mass.  ,  Deity  Uaieei. 
The  advantage  of  JoHScnox'a  work  oter  Afflttnt,  la  rtfrr- 
enceloilie  iiiiniU-rof  topics  treMed.iW<«n  from  a  cuts 
of  the  Brat  six  volumes  of  An*- 
.loii>-">.  both  embracing  the  aaaae)  (MMMH 
AppltlunJ  11,071  topi,-.  »re  trvstol,  and 
nfviiii!  an  excee«  of  Wit  IB  favor  of  tn-  lali«     It  is  rtl«r.. 
mt?  too  highly  of  the  rigid  and  skilful  coodenaMtoi  that  Is 
exhibited  In  the  preparation  of  the  arlkk*. 

From  the  Hartford  (Conii.l  Daily  Courswt 
Almost  any  man  who  ha*  »Dytbln«  to  expend  for  books  cs» 
secure  the  work  without  a  serious  .ncruachin.-nl  i. 
sources,  and  at  a  moderate  price  b*  «s  a*ss>  t«  |mii«  a  wort 
whl^hto  the  majority  of  failllea  a.nea  loe  purpoae  of  «.IU 
an  extenaive  library. 

From  the  Merid.n  (Conn.)  Daily  Rep«Wlo»«. 
We  could  continue  thU  article  Into  """"''"1"™1' 


From  the  New  H.v.«  (C«Mi.)  D.»y  U«io«. 


From  the  New  H.,.n  (C»«.)  Daily  Journal  a«l  C..ri.r 


From  the  New  Have.  (Co-.)  Daily  PalWi.". 
We  feel  Justified  In  commending  it  conlislly  to  sJl  who  deal 
a  full  aSttiS.'  »»d  yet  handy  work  of  rrfereoce. 

From  the  New  H«««  (Co.n.)  Daily  E««if  R^i»»i 
It  Is  a  most  valuable  work. 

From  th.  Milford  (Cos*)  ToU.r.e». 


No  poor 
From  th.  Boston  (Mass.)  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

American  cyclopaedia. 

From  th.  Boston  (M,,s.)  N.w  England  Journal  of  Educa«o 
We  can  most  fully  f^  heartny^ecomme^d  JOH.NSON  tCTCU* 


compiled. 


age  of  the  public. 

From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Daily  Spy. 

.     <•  i  .„.!,..  !..!•  nets  attention  ;  nothing  H 
Every  department  of  k"«"'^gearf  fro,,.  men  familiar  with 
''  scientific  speculation.    It 

nlirel]r  iu  ° 


From  the  Milfcrd  (&M».)  Switi-*!. 
nvslusble  Lib.  ho»c,  , 


ss&ff&ffl&eBi 

•ther  '-yc«P«l»-    »"''       -li.,**  beftlMi 


ry 

oked.    'l'"".?el1  ' 


Q 
Oth 

al 

From  the 
The  new  Cy< 


•  '"'        '' 


«r«t 

*ed  In 

,!«.,.  n-ady. 
lib  no  o»arr. 


^ 


important  books  of  reference, 
science,  literature,  or  institutions. 


M 


The' 


.-. 
majority. 


Ol'IMOJJS  OF  THE  PRESS— Continued. 


From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press. 

The  design  of  the  Editors  ofJoiiNsoN's  NEW  UNIVEHSA 
CYCLOPEDIA  appears  to  have  arrived  at  the  happy  mean,  an 
thc'ir  four  volumes  will  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  eon 
densed  and  accurate  Information  upon  all  subjects.  We  con 
elude  as  we  began,  by  declaring  that  JOHNSON'S  NEW  UNIVER 
SAL  CYCLOPEDIA  is  extremely  well  executed  in  all  its  depan 
ments. 

From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  Times. 

There  has  been  no  work  prepared  in  this  country  for  a  grea 
many  years  of  equal  importance  with  the  NEW  UNIVEKSA. 

CYCLOPEDIA. 

From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  Inquirer. 
We  are  delighted  to  find  a  cyclopaedia  of  four  volumes,  con 
tainiug  the  gist  of  everything,  with  ample  references  an* 
authorities  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subjects  farther 
The  nh.-i  distinguished  specialists  and  highest  authorities  liav 
contributed  to  the  work. 

From  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Commercial. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  with  confidence  that,  as  a  grea 
thesaurus  of  knowledge,  in  concise  and  yet  clear,  iutelligibl 
form,  this  Cyclopedia  has  110  equal  among  books  known  to  us. 

From  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Gazette. 

The  work  is  more  compact  than  any  other  cyclopaedia  extant 
yet  sufficiently  full  to  meet  all  wants. 

From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Daily  American. 
We  know  of  no  work  that  gives  so  much  accurate  informa 
tion  concerning  the  progress  of  science  and  art  as  this  one. 

From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Daily  Bee. 

It  is  not  less  designed  for  professional  and  scholarly  men  than 
for  plain,  practical  people—  lor  the  study  and  office  than  for  the 
family  and  workshop. 

From  Ihe  Baltimore  (Md.)  Presbyterian  Weekly. 

We  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  other  works  of  kindred  cha- 
racter, but,  all  things  considered,  we  express  it  as  our  decided 
conviction  that  the  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic  excellences. 

From  the  Baltimore  (Md.  )  Episcopal  Methodist. 
We  hope  that  all  in  want  of  a  cyclopaedia  will  examine  this 
great  work  before  deciding  the  question  of  choice  ;  and  we  feel 
confident  that  few  indeed  will  prefer  any  other  to  this,  the 
latest,  most  accurate,  most  comprehensive  on  all  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  the  American  people. 

From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Methodist  Protestant. 
But  these  four  volumes  contain  as  much  matter  as  the  sixteen 
of  Appletons',  and  thousands  of  subjects  are  here  treated  by  the 
first  scholars  of  the  world  which  are  not  found  in  The  American, 
so  called. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  National  Republican. 
This  great  work  is  in  peculiar  harmony  with  American  taste 
and  character. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C.  )  Daily  Chronicle. 
It  treats  all  the  topics  contained  in  contemporaneous  works, 
correcting  many  inaccuracies  therein,  and  discusses  within  a 
given  amount  of  space  some  twenty-five  thousand  additional 
topics. 

From  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Leader. 

It  exactly  supplies  a  demand  long  expressed  for  a  cheap,  con- 
densed, and  yet  comprehensive  cyclopaedia. 

From  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Evening  News. 
JOHNSON'S  NKW  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA  marks  a  new  and 
higher  step  in  the  science  of  statistical  bookmaking     It  is  al- 
most wholly  original. 

From  the  Columbus  (O.)  Daily  Dispatch. 
JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  commends  itself  espe- 
cially to  any  person  having  a  family  to  educate. 

From  the  Columbus  (0.)  State  Journal. 
The  book  is  in  itself  a  library,  and,  what  is  best  of  all   it  is  a 
library  for  the  table  and  not  for  the  shelf—  a  library  which  the 
editor  may  have  at  his  elbow,  the  merchant  at  his  desk   the 
mechanic  or  farmer  at  his  fireside. 

From  the  Wooster  (0.)  Republican. 

We  can  conscientiously  and  cordially  commend  it  as  being 
unsurpassed,  and  in  many  important  features  unequalled. 

From  the  Wooster  (0.)  Wayne  County  Democrat. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  great  work  is  that 
clry'a^Europe"6  ***"  ^  ^  beSt  aiUh°ri"es  in  this 


From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Evening  News. 
Its  Editors  and  Contributors  are  the  ripest  scholars  and  the 
most  thorough  scientists  of  the  age.    It  is  receiving  the  highest 
commendations  from  eminent  scholars  in  every  department  of 
literature  and  science. 

From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

Compactness,  unswerving  truthfulness  and  impartiality  lit- 
eral exactness,  thorough  fulness,  and  the  careful  bringing  &  in 
information  down  to  the  date  of  publication,  are  its  leading 
characteristics.  No  individual  and  no  household  can  afford  to 

nourishing  A  any  m°re  thSn  WUhOUt  decent  clothinS  «* 
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From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

It  diUbrs  from  its  competitors,  as  it  claims,  in  being  to  a  great 
extent  strictly  an  original  production,  the  work  of  specialists 
and  of  the  greatest  specialists  iu  every  department. 

From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Post. 

In  geography,  biography,  the  different  departments  of  science 
etc.,  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPEDIA  is  particularly  full  and  accurate. ' 

From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Eagle. 
We  think  it  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  JOHNSON'S  UNIVFR- 
SAL  CYCLOPEDIA,  now  attracting  so  much  attention  and  com- 
mendation, stauds  at  the  front  in  the  range  of  secular  literature. 

From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Daily  Democrat. 

As  a  cyclopaedia  of  useful  knowledge  it  certainly  stands  far 
ve  any  publication  of  the  kind  yet  made  in  America  or  else- 

From  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Post. 

This  great  work  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge. As  such  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  reading  public. 

From  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Stale  Republican. 
We  have  minutely  examined  this  Cyclopaedia,  and  regard  it 
as  exactly  the  book  for  a  busy,  pushing,  go-ahead  people! 

From  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Journal. 

We  cordially  commend  the  book  to  the  careful  examination 
of  all  our  readers. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Advance. 

One  great  merit  of  this  Cyclopaedia  is  that  all  the  principal 
subjects  are  treated  analytically  with  Untie  sub-headings  so 
that  one  who  wants  to  look  up  a  specific  point  has  only  to 
glance  at  the  headings. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Inter-Ocean. 

The  Cyclopedia  is  really  a  complete  and  condensed  dictionary 
of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Post  and  Mail. 

No  library  can  be  complete  without  it;  it  is  invaluable  alike 
to  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant  the 
manufacturer,  the  clergyman,  the  student,  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Educational  Weekly. 
It  embraces  all  subjects  within  the  ordinary  range  of  human 
investigation,  treating  them  succinctly,  accurately   and  thor- 
oughly, and  has  already  taken  the  highest  rank  among  our  lit- 
erary men  and  scholars. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Standard. 

We  feel  like  commending  this  work  with  especial  emphasis 
to  those  wishing  to  secure  an  encyclopaedia  which  shall  be  full 
accurate,  available,  serviceable,  and  at  the  same  time  not  cost  a 
small  fortune. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Alliance. 

JOHNSON'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA  lias 
>een  carefully  examined  by  us,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
t  iu  the  front  rank  of  cyclopaedias. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  New  Covenant. 
Here  we  have  the  ideal  book  of  reference,  a  model  of  com- 
pleteness, brevity,  freshness,  comprehensiveness,  and  accuracy. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Post. 

Within  its  pages  is  a  fund  of  information  impossible  to  ex- 
>ress,  were  it  not  for  the  rigid  system  of  condensation  which 
las  stripped  knowledge  of  all  its  husks  and  left  nothing  but 
he  kernel.  It  is  a  master-work. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Appeal. 
The  more  we  see  of  this  Cyclopaedia  the  better  we  like  it. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Interior. 
It  bears  the  test  of  practical  use  splendidly. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune. 

In  all  departments  of  knowledge  the  book  is  surprisingly 
oinpreheusive. 

From  the  Chicago  (III.)  North-western. 
The  work  has  so  many  excellences,  and  is  in  so  many  points 
ifferent  from  all  other  cyclopaedias,  that  probably  few  who 
ive  it  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  will  be  satisfied 
'ithout  it,  no  matter  how  many  others  they  may  have. 

From  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Manford's  Magazine. 
It  is  just  such  a  work  as  every  young  person,  every  family, 
nd  every  professional  man  should  have  constantly  at  hand  to 
nswer  the  questions  that  are  continually  arising. 

From  the  Galesburg  (III.)  Plain  Dealer. 
It  is  certainly  the  greatest  literary  work  of  the  centurv,  and 
s  destined  to  become  the  standard  cyclopaedia  of  America,  if 
ot  of  every  nation  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  or 

From  the  Galesburg  (III.)  Daily  Press. 

It  is  invaluable  to  every  student  and  business-man. 
From  the  Henry  County  (III.)  Republican. 
We  can  most  fully  and  heartily  recommend  JOHNSON'S  CYCLO- 
EDIA  for  its  completeness  in  matter,  convenience  in  form 
heapness,  and  the  ability  and  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been 
nade.    No  home  ought  to  be  without  it.    Let  the  young  be 
ducated  to  make  daily  use  of  it. 

[OVER.] 


From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

The  treatment  of  the  subjects  is  thurmiKJi  ami  mm 
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From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
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From  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Free  Press. 
He  who   p<,.ss,.ss,..,  this  treasury  when  completed  may  e 
sider  himself  rich  Indeed  iu  Intellectual  »,„,,. 

From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  and  Tribune. 


From  the  Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Democrat. 

The  entire  work,  so  far,  bears  the  impress  of  great  thorough- 

From  the  Davenport  (la.)  Gazette. 

^^ 


From  the  Burlington  (la.)  Hawkeye. 

In  no  respect  do  we  believe  this  work  inferior  to  the  be»t 
and  in  many  respects  it  is  vastly  superior  to  any  other. 

From  the  Lyons  (la.)  Advertiser. 

It  is  destined  to  adorn  more  libraries  throughout  the  country 
than  any  other  book  of  a  similar  character. 

From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Daily  Republican. 
In  JOHNSON'S  NEW  CYCLOPEDIA  you  have  but  four  volumes 
and  they  cover  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  range  of  »ul> 
jects  than  any  cyclopaedia  ever  published.  Beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  it  must  In  common  justice  be  said  thai  it  now  stauds 
at  the  head  of  its  class. 

From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Weekly  Timea. 

This  is  no  clap-trap,  catch-penny,  ephemeral  work,  but  as  re- 
liable as  it  is  extensive,  and  as  practical  as  it  is  important.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  altogether  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, not  excepting  the  American  Cydopadia,  over  which 
it  has  many  advantages. 

From  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  State  Register. 
This  is  indeed  a  cyclopaedia!    You  get  in  a  sentence  or  a 
paragraph  what  you  will  wade  through  pages  and  volumes  to 
find  elsewhere. 

From  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  State  Leader. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
Associate  Editors  to  indicate  the  sterling  value  of  the  work. 


From  the  Omaha  IN... 


From  the  Om.h.    Nob.  ,  Diily  H.rald 
»<5  think  •  careful  »—'—•!  —  _m  i.. 

.rt.HMKM  -  I   s,v,  i 

IU  scoff,  mure  rnaHlmud  , 

Urn,  .„,,.  »ork  „,  „.  ,  |.,,,',,ltl,,  rt^JSSjy1* 

From  Ih,  San  Fr.nci.co  (Cal.  ,  Daily  E,.ni., 


From  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.  i  Daily  Alia  California. 
All  will  fj,,,|  lh  ,hu  work  mofr  ,  ^^ 

SS^StSSafiF^S 

From  the  San  Jorf  (Cal. ,  Daily  M.rc.ry. 


From  the  San  Je*4  (Cal.)  Patriot. 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  in»pecliun  of  all. 

From  the  Santa  ROM  (Cal.    Daily  Democrat 
IU  superiority  oTer  all  other  erclopvdlai  with  which  we  an 
acquainted  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  trnu 
thousand  subject.  which  they  Ignore  or  their  eSpu 
ignorant  of,  and  yet  treat*  them*  n  no  prolll  manner! 

From  the  Santa  Crtii  (Cal.)  Locil  H»«. 
As  compared  with  the  other  crclopaxJIai  In  Ibe  nrl.l  we  and 
JOHNSON'S  much  more  Uwroafh  in  in  treatment  <>f  aiiMerta 
Its  information  ao  clearly  and  teraely  rUrn  aa  to  be 
readily  available,  and  the  authority  otafl  the  moat  Important 
articles  placed  beyond  oueation  by  baring  the  writ,  r/nanw. 
sinned  to  them,  making  It  Incomparably  auperior  to  any  otkOT 
of  whatever  name  or  pretensions  now  before  the  American 

From  the  Santa  Cnii  (Cal.)  Sentinel. 

The  titles  are  treated  in  a  thorough  and  eihauaUr*  man  Mr 
by  masters. 

From  the  Yolo  (  Cal.)  Mail. 

The  work  Is  strictly  American  In  its  Inception  and  execution 
and  we  commend  it  to  all  aa  a  work  of  value. 

From  the  Petaluma  (Cal.  )  Weekly  ArgM. 
As  compared  with  other  cyclopedias,  we  believe  its  Informa- 
tion is  more  clearly  and  tersely  given:  we  know  of  uo  more 
compact  literary  work, 


A   PARTING  WORD  TO  THE   PUBLIC. 

The  above  encomiums  of  the  press,  together  with  the  preceding  personal  testimonials  from  men  of  eminence 

1    doubtless   Sllfficp    to    pstilhlisjti    the    fat>t.    tliot    .Tritivcrne'a    1'  viv  fi-t:  i  t     / 'X-/-T  ,  .t.  «  t.. 


question,  indeed,  narrows  itself  down  to  two  competitive  cyclopaedias—  The  American  r.yi-A</;<r./m,  bv  D 
&  Co.,  and  JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPAEDIA,  by  Alvin  J.  Johnson  &  Son."    The  quality  of  the 
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APPLETONS',  complete  In  sixteen  volumea : 
Exlimatrd  number  of  tnrdt  In  .\rrvftmut, 
counting  the  space  occupied  by  the  worf- 

cuti  as  type-mailer 12,455,040 

Average  number  of  words  per  page 040 

Total  number  of  pages  In  API-I.ETONS' 13,251 

The  actual  number  of  uvrdi  In  APPLHTONS',  put  Into  Jnmc- 
SON'S  page,  using  JOHNSON'S  lime  and  xwd-nli,  would  make 
LESS  THAN  FOUR  VOLUMES. 


they  proceed  to  convince  people  who  have  never  seen  JOHNSON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  that  Appletons'  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  is  much  cheaper  at  $80  in  cloth  or  at  $112  in  half  turkey  a  set,  than  JOHNSON'S  at  $43  in  cloth  or  $ol  in  half 
turkey. 

ESTIMATED  COMPAEISON  OF  TYPE-MATTEE  OF  THE  TWO  CYCLOPEDIAS. 

JOHNSON'S,  complete  in  four  volumes : 

Estimated  number  of  words  in  JOHNSON'S, 
counting  the  space  occupied  by  the  wood- 
cuts as  type-matter 12,087,510 

Average  number  of  words  per  page 1,730 

Total  number  of  pages  in  JOHNSON'S 6,987 

The  actual  number  of  words  in  JOHNSON'S,  put  Into  APPLE- 
TONS'  paqe,  using  APPLETONS'  type  and  wood-cuti,  would  make 
OVER  SIXTEEN  VOLUMES. 

Besides,  JOHNSON'S  contains  twenty  thousand  subjects  more  than  APPLETONS',  while  not 
an  important  subject  In  APPLKTONS'  is  left  out  in  JOHNSON'S,  the  principal  subjects  in  the  latter 
being  signed  by  eminent  specialists,  and  not  one  in  the  former  Is  signed. 

Thus  it  turns  out  in  the  end  that  Appletom'  Cyclopadia  has  lost  largely  in  type-mattrr,  and  JoilSROS'8 
gained  as  largely,  by  the  former  containing  so  many  old  vieira  of  citiei,  public  iiuildinyt,  etc.,  while  the  li 
utilized  space  to  the  best  advantage  in  illustrating  only  where  it  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  convey  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  subject  treated.    As  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine  said,  "Ito  illustrations  illustrate;   they  are  not 
pictures  brought  in  to  justify  the  title-page;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  work  that  the  moral  and  religion* 
topics  are  put  into  the  hands  of  disciples,  and  not  enemies." 

ALiVII.T  J.  JOHNSON  &   SON, 

Publishers  of  Atlases,  Cyclopaedias,  and  other  Books, 

Office:  11  GREAT  JONES  ST.,  near  Broadway,  SEW  TORI. 
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